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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Aphis, or Plant Lice,. 

Cryptocephalus ornatus,.. 

Dorthesia cataphracta,_.._ 

Granary Weevil, (3 Illustrations,). 

Imago, the (3 Illustrations.). 

Mantes Carolinians, or Rear-Horse,. 

Pea Bug. (Brucbus Pisi,). 

Peach Enemy, a supposed__ 

Rose Sing, the (3 Illustrations,)_ 

Saw-Fly, Gooseberry, (2 Illustrations)... 


School House, No. 9, Rochester,. 

— -Plan of Lower Floor,_... 

— -Second Floor. 

University of Rochester, “Anderson Hall,” 
Villa in the Italian Style,.. 

— -First Floor. 

— -Second Floor__ 

— -with Additions,_ 

Western House of Refuge, Rochester, N. Y 


Nemophila insignis.... 

— maculata..... 

Orchards, Dwarf and Standard (2 Illustrations,) 
Pansy,... 

— the (2 Illustrations,).... 

Peach, Double White Flowering.. 

Pear, Buffam...._... 

— Dwarf, Belle Lucrative,. 

Phlox, the.......... 

Ficotces, layering_ 

Plutn, Bradshaw.. 

— Goliath,. 

— Jaune Hative,. 

— McLaughlin_____ 

Pruning, necessity of.... 

Radish, Olive-shaped.... 

Rose, budding the....... 

Rustic Chair,.... 

— Seat,_____ 

Salisbnria, adantifolia variegata,.. 

'Salpiglossis, the.. 

Sap, rise and fall of______ 

Schizantbus, the.. 

Strawberry, Bussell’s Prolific... 

— Union,___ 

Thorn, Cockspur....___ 

Trees, pruning. 

— transplanting large.... 

Tulip, Crown Imperial.... 

— Due Van Thol.... 

Violet, Sweet-Scented.... 

Wine, how to make Strawberry. 


oct&; Commodore A. H... 
Grant, Mnj. Gen. Ulysses S. 
Halleck, Maj, Gen. H.W... 

Hopkinson, Joseph.. 

Kenniaott, Dr. John A_ 

Mitchell, Brig. Gen. 0. M.. 
Stanton, Hon. Edwin M. .. 
Van Buren, Martin. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Barley, growth of the Roots.. 

Bee Hive, Harbisons's Patent. 

— —Metcalfe’s Improved..... 

Chicory Plant,. 

Draining Side-Hills, (2 Illustrations,)__ 

Fair Grounds at Palmyra. Design of.. 

— — of N, Y. State Ag. Society, at Rochester, 1862, 

Gate, the cheapest........ 

— — Ne Plus Ultra.. 

Potato, growth of.... 

Stock Pump, Self-acting....i.. 

Turnip, Purple Top Swede, Laing’s. 

— -Skirving’s... 

— White Stone Globe. 

Wheat from the Grain till it branches,. 

— growth of the Roots,. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Cow, fat Galloway. 

FowIb, Black Polish. 

— —Spanish___ 

— -Heads of Cock and Hen. 

— Golden Penciled Hamburg. 

— Leg of Dorking..... 

— White Polish. 

Goat, Cashmere, Female. 

— — Male. 

Hogs, Genesee County, of the “ Swill Pail” Breed 

Horse, “Tom Wonder,” Thorough-bred.. 

Ox, Galloway, in good condition. 

Pigs, Chestur County, pure blood. 

Sheep, Group of two year-old Spanish Merino Ewes 

— South-Down Buck, “ Frank,". 

— -“ Master Fordham,”.. 


Be not Oast Down.. 

“God Speed the Plow,”.... 

Hail Sacred Union, .. 

Health to the Farmer,. 

Looks, Words, Deeds,_ 

Oh ! There's Music,. 

On the Mountains,... 

— — Ocean, __ 

Song of the American Eagle 

Straying and Maying,. 

The Rising Sun,... 

When I am Old,. 

Winter’s Going,.... 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Aconite,..... 

Adonis Vernalis,.... 

Aster, Common or Double. 

— Giaut Emperor...... 

— -in Flower.. 

Blackberry, Miner's Seedling. 

Campanula, & new_ 

Candytuft, the. 

Celery, keeping. 

Cineraria, the... 

Crimson Flax, Large Flowering,. 

Crocus, Cloth of Gold..... 

Currant, Black... 

Digitalis, or Foxglove,_ 

Farm Grounds and Garden, Plan of... 

Flower Fot for propagating Cuttings,. 

Fruit-Presser, Gill’s Patent.... 

Garden and Fruit Grounds, (2 Illustrations,) 

Gazania, Splendid_____ 

Gooseberry, Whitesmith..__ 

Grape, propagation of the (4 Illustrations,). 

— Pruning and Training (10 Illustrations,). 


BUILDINGS, PLANS, &0. 

Barn Frame, a good........ 

Circular House, at Somerville, Mass.,. 

— — Ground Plan..___ 

— —Second Floor Dan... 

Corn Crib, a good and cheap..__ 

— House, Design for...... 

— —Ground Plan.. 

— — Second Plan.. 

Cottage, cheap Rural (2 Fronts).. 

— — — Plan of Principal Floor.. 

— Small Rural Double (2 Illustrations,)... 

— -Plan of Principal Rooms. 

Exhibition Building, Palmyra, N. Y.,. 

— -Ground Plan,... 

Farm House, au Italian. 

— — Arrangement of Studs and Braces... 

— — Ground Floor, Plan A... 


Bombshell....... 

Canister Shot,. 

Clothes Bars, Convenient. 

Columbiad,.. 

Columbus, Defences of.. 

Fort Pillow, Plan of Bombardment,_ 

Howitzer,__..._ 

Microscope, the Craig... 

“ Monitor," the iron-clad Battery. 

Mortar, .. 

New Confederate Flag,.... 

Pinnated Grouse, or American Prairie Chicken 

Projectiles,... 

Scotch Snuff, taking.. 

Sewing Machine Improvements,. 

Star Spangled Banner,___ 

Terra-Culture, Disastrous Effects of. 

Toronto Bay, Winter Scene on. 

Vulture of California,. 

Whitworth Gun,. 


Butter-Worker, Washer, Weigher, &C.,. 

Churn, cheap and excellent.. 

Comb Guide for Hives,... 

Drain Level__ 

Feed Cutter, Empire, for Power,. 

— —WhittemoTe’s National... 

Hay Rake, Whitcomb’s Metallic Spring-tooth 
Plow, Burnham's Subsoil Attachment.. 

— Mole Drain..... 

— —or Drain_____ 

Reaper, Section of Russell's... 

Seeding Machine, Stanbrough’s. 

Thresher and Separator, Pitts'. 

Tile Making Machine, Tiffany’s. 

Vegetable Cutter, Excelsior.. 

Weeding Implement,___ 


Yucca Stricta, 


MAPS. 

Burnside’s Field of Operations,. 

Fort Donelson, Diagram of. 

Pittsburg Landing,__ 

— Battle of, disposition of the Troops, 
PORTRAITS. 

Agassiz, Prof. Louis___ 

Brownlow, “Parson”. 


— Vine Trellis,. 

Hedge, how to get a busby.. 

Ilot-Bed Frame,. 

Japan Quince,.... 

Hahonia aquifolium,. 

Narcissus, common. 

— Polyanthus. 

Nemophila atomaria ooulata 


— — First Premium,. 

— -Plan of Chambers. 

— -Principal Floor. 

Poultry House of W. H, Herrick, Esq, 

— — Plan of Ground Floor. 

— -Roosting Room. 

— — Sections of. 


Buell, Don Carlos.. 

Burnside, Maj. Gen. Ambrose E, 
Butler, Maj. Gen. B. F-- 
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Agricultural, 


Bees, Foulbrood among. 

— Hiving. 

-a Swarm Catcher. 

— Honey gathering. 

-Largo Denote of.. 

-plenty but no Swarms. 

— humming in cold Weather... 

— It alia n . .. 

— October Mann ri ntent of. 

— Queen or no Qiifoyi.. 

-of senond Swarms. 

— Rod Clover for. 

— Robbing . 

— Second Swarms. 

— September Maim cement of... 

— Superstition about............ 

- Sv . 

-Time for. 

— the 'link os a Miller Catcher 

— Transferring. 

— Watering in Spring. 

— why they die hi Winter. 

— Wintering.... .. 

— — Cause and Effect. 

— — in the Cellar. 

— Winter Management of. 

— Worms destroying. 

Reel Crop Tor Sugar. 

— Root Sugar.. 

-In Ohio . 

— Sugar .... 

-about. 

-Culture of. 

-In Fitnmn. 

-trom the Sugar Beet. 

— — harvesting . 

-Plantation. 

-preserving. 

-seed raising. 

— — Soil for. 

Birds and Insects. 

— Small, rlestrnctlon of... 

Bleeding, bow to stop. 


Corn, Unhusked in Illinois.205 

— Varieties of—Relative Value.118 

— vs. Wool as a marketable Crop. 158 

Correspondents, to.22, TO, 126. 80 S 

Cottage. Cheap Rural (illustrated).205 

— Small Rural Double, (Illustrated).53 

Cotton and Catawba.HO 

— Culture..20, 1-12 

-Cleaning and Haling. 51 

-comparative Quality of Illinois. 80 

-Fads and Notes... 53 

— — In Illinois.22, ki> 

-Manures for.'. %i 

-of Ihe Free Stales. 78 

-Picking. 51 

-Planting. 5;l 

-Seed for.29, 46, 53,120 

-— in Illinois.118 

-Soil for.29, 53 

-preparation of. 29 

-time of planting.,,,,, 29 

-yield per acre. :to 

— Clin, Cmery's.551 

— Growing.128 

--at the South.,,.,.222 

— in Illinois.286, 390 

— King, coming North.171 

-Rights oT. 29 

— Michigan urotvti.loo 

— Spa I.-land. 22 

— Varieties of. 53 

Cow, Galloway, (Illustrated).45 


Farmers, Rules for making profitable_318 

— Young Farmer on. 398 

Farms. Small, Economy of.254 

— Unproductive os. Well Tilled. is 

Feed Cutter, Empire, lot' Power(Ill)_341 

-National.291 

-Whittomore’sNational (Illustrated).209 

Fence Posts, Coal Tar tor.202 

Fences, cost of —. 3 i 

Fencing, about.. 331 

Fields, what increases the productive- 

nrss of our.23S 

Fire Wood. ini 

-that - . 230 

Fish Oil and (inano. 222 

Flux and its Culture. 174 

Culture, Inquiries.398 

— Concerning.m 

— Culture in Illinois.M 2 

— Cotton, an Inquiry. it 

-or. .94.113 

— Farmers should grow......11. |6 

.374 
.251 
251 
,146 
.342 
,2sC 
.366 


Horses, how they should bo shod.. 

— in the Future. 

-Vermont. 

— Kioki ,.g... ." .. 

-about... 

-to cure. 

— take Care of the. 

— the Art of Catching. 

— Warts on. 

House, Circular (Illustrated). 

How and Wherefore. 

Ice-House, an. .. 

-how to lutild. 

;-in Dio Cellar. 

Illinois, Cotton and Tobacco in. 

— Egypt in. 

— Marion county. 

— Southern.. 

— Statu Reaper Trial.. 

Illinoisans, lifter the. 

Implies, ouo or two varieties of. 

implements, Farm, out of doors_ 

— good.. 

Industrial Interests, our. 

Longue. 

Inquiries and Answers. 

N 'll'-: .... 

Insects, tall plowing to destroy. 

Interest, rate* of... 

Invention, a ustfui. 

Iowa mid Minnesota Land. 

— Crops in. . 

— Homestead.. 

Ireland Agricultural Statistics of... 

I twins, vai Ions useful.. 

dowels in Sheeps Ears. 

Kansas, from. 

— its Soil, Climate, &c... 

Komdeott, l)r John A, (Illustrated) 

Knowledge and Practice. 

Lambs, Disease among. 

— Dying. —. 

— nosing Winter. 

- Swallowing Wool. 

- the Disease among. 

— those... 

— Troublt in !h> Flook. 

— Weaning mid fattening. 

- wlint alls the .. 

I .a 11 castor Co,, fi , Notes from. 

Land, heavy and light. 

Leakage, Composition for stopping.. 

Leather, preservation of.. 

Lrgtiov, a parting. 

l.d'HOba. important. 

Letter, a model.. 

— from Buck's Cu.. Fa. 

Liberal. _ 

— and Wise ,. ... 

Lime as a Fertiliser. 

-- Manuri .. 

— a strong and durable Fertilizer_ 

— for Potatoes . 

— In Agriculture ... 

Mochiuer -, Labor-saving, use more.. 


Poplar Rails. 

Pork, about making. 

— and Pork-making. 

— curing. 

— in Chicago. 

— Market, Nmv York. Rules of._ 

— t'aisiug. 

-Experiment. 

— vs. Pouitry. 

Posts, to prevent heaving by Frogt. 
Potato Crop, the. 

— Culture, large Crop.1! 

— Disease, Hints on the. 

-the.. 

— Fork, that . 

— planting the. 

— not, cutting the Tops to prevent. 

— — preserving from. 

— Sweat, Cultivation of. 

-Culture of. 

— tile (Illustrated) . 

— Shaw ... 

— Trade ot Bangor.! 


Sheep. Wool, Shedding their. 

ghinplasters, don’t remit. 

Short-horns, American in England, 
m.m m. ,,uK,! . n h ulli - 7 . 


Acknowledgements. 14 

Ad Valorem and his Axiom.166 

-to E. M. 1‘.150 

Advertising Agency ofS. M. Pettengill 
A Co.150 

— Free .. 126 

Agrh it I rural Books.374 

— Bureau, or Department.134 

— Collage Act.222 

-of Michigan.Ill 

-- Pennsylvania........278 

-Southern Illinois.110 

...ll? 

— Correspondence,..230 

-- Brief....131. 158, 197.214, 253 

— Editor, American, In England, 

— Exhibitions .206, 

-for l *62, List Of. 

— fans.182, 246, 

- for I*o 2 . 

-our . 

— Interests, Gov, Morgan on_ 

— Journals, discontinuance of,. 

-of New York. 

— Missionary.. . 

— papers of Ohio. Union of, 

— Ncteioig Of Ireland......... 

— Soeteiy, Albany Co. 

-Appleton (Wls.) Town.. 

-Krockport, Union. 

— — Brookfield Town. 

-Broome Co. 

-Cattaraugus Co. 

-Chenango Co. 

-Columbus Town. 

-Connecticut State. 

-Conuewango Union. 

— — Delaware Co. 

-Dryden Cnion. 

-East Maine Town. 

-Pennsylvania. 

-Erie Co. 

-Galen Town. 

-Genesee Co. 

-Valley Union. 

-Illinois, Journal of. 

-Iowa State.. 

-Jefferson Co.! 

-Kansas State. . 

-Kentucky State. 

-Kitkland Town. 

-Livingston Co. 

-Lodi Town. 

-Maine State. 

-Marathon Union . 

-MiddleDury Town. 

-Minnesota State . 

-Monroe Co. .. 

-M.iraviA Union. 

-New Jersey State. 

-New York State. 

-—-Annual Meeting 

-Discussions. 

— -- — Premiums. 

— — Niagara Co. 

-Oxford . .. 

-Ontario Co. 

-Oswego Co. 

-Palmyra Union.. 

— Pennsylvania State. 

-Perry L'nkm. 

-Putnam Co.. 

-Ridgeway Union.!. 

-Sauserlleld Union. 

— - aciieea comity. 


Potatoes, a few Facts about.!..., 3 

— a Talk about. 7 

— digging..342, 36 

-with a Fork.. 37 , 

— distance of planting.!. 7 

— Early. 22 ! 

— Klffecls or Guano on. 7 ; 

— Experience in Keeping. 211 

— how to raise... 1 

— largo for Sued. 3 - 

— liability iu rot. 7 ; 

— Lime tor....if 

— Mi tun e for., 41 S 

— more Talk about..lPi 

— I'oitc.hblow..’ 71 

— Planter for...XII.I......14H 

— Seedliugs.ipj 

— Culture of. US 

— to keep from rotting. 342 

Poultry, a. Chapter on 1 Illustrated).. 13 , in 

— Keeping. Mj 

— Profits. Management. &c. 27,8 

— Yard, is it profitable!. 62 

— — Hie.158 

Power Wanted. 130 

I Tactical (ibrorvatlons. 373 

Present Duties . 21 

Press, Thauks to the. .406 

Prices. Low. II 

PrivateSoldijtiN on Furlough.... !’.'166 

Provincial Exhibition for 1362 ,. j 42 

Provisions, Groceries, &c, Prices of at 

li(i;buioud .. 3 f r 4 

Putting oil'.. 373 

Hats, tailing,—a Novel Trap.. 190 

Raw-hide, now it is prepared. 54 

— - value nl,.. 3 u 

Reapers and Mowers at the World's Fair 110 

— an Ancient Invention.. 126 

- Howard's, for 1862. 110 

Reaper Trial at. Jbxon, Illinois. 26 j 

Rebellion, Ignorance the cause of the... .70 

the RuralV History of the. 22 

Kellffle, a place for....245 

Register of Rural Alfairs..406 

Response, another good. 4 u 4 

Koview . 37.45. 6 ! 

Road-Law and its Effects. 365 

Roads and Road making. 1,-9 

RuotCuttC'iii andClnxnera. 7.s 

- Washing Machines...! 1 

Rootiiun I liny, Substitutes for.. 29 

— a Word for .I5u 

— how to feed out.Mj 

Rotary Digger, Evan's. 3211 

Rural, advertising In the. 54 

— brief mention .. 3.3 

— Experiences,.. 39 ( 1 , 398, 4(16, 413 

lor the Ltoya. 39 s 

— Ill,'* (.be Times nlfacttile . 20 

— Influence of the.158 

— in llte West. 374 

— Items. 158, 3-2 

-brief.I9D 

— Letter ou Vat ious Topics.165 

— Letters front Ilia people.406 

— Life, Disadvantages ot. 3-2 

— Notes and Observations., 7 .; 

-Eastern. 397 

— Premiums... n! 

— Ranks. fiU up the..286 


-good, how to tell. 

Fleas, how to rid a Barn of 

— to exterminate..j 66 

Flour. Priett of in Philadelphia for 20 yrs 398 

Foddnr, outtlng Stalks for..'.30, 64 

scarcity of 


viu»v, utui'i»*,>, ijiiiirttrwu;... 'hi 

— Hay for in Winter. 126 

— what one has I'lone for the War.254 

Cows. Abortion produoedby Smut on Corn 149 

— Buckwheat for Milch.341 

— care-Jbefore Calving...-.M2 

— — — M'lt-'lb . 270 

— Clover Hay tor.389 

— Dysentery In.1B4 

— Extra Feed to. 62 

— feeding Milk to.. 46 

-their own Milk.166 

— Garget in..86, 150 

— Milch, shelter well. ll 

— Puerperal Fever in.229 

— Teats cracking.142, 158, 171, 182 

— to cure kicktug. 36? 

— what alls Hie. 211 

Crops at the West...222 

— Eastern..244 

Gui 'i ;i nl Bad - .- 2 it, 877 

— In California.251 

-Canada West. 101 ; 

-IoWtt , .396 

-Northern New York.„ .231) 

-Oakland Co. Michigan.25? 

-Pennsylvania.r>. 

-R'beldom. 382 

-Seneca Co.. New York.262 

-Washington Co. New York.33# 

-Wisconsin.197, 262, 294, 318 

— luslitig civ,-ct, of Muck on. ye 

— rotation of ..,... 6 , H)3 

— IVest—Coopers wanted. . 343 

Cultivation, Advantages of proper.27(1 


Food, value of— its Nutrition.31 

Fowl, a good.. 

1 - Dorking. Eeg of a (Illustrated). 

Keepers, Hints to.. . 

Fowls —.. 11 

— and Fowl Hmj.ee. (Illustrated). 

— Black Spuulsh (Illustrated). 

— Disease among. 

— Golden Pencilled Hamburg (Ill). 

Information Wanted about.. 

— • ice ou, Remedy for. 

— Pol,, nd (Illustrated I.. 

— Polish, White (illustrated). 

Frost in Indiana.. 

Fuel, Timely Hints about. 

Gate, the best and how to make it. 

-Cheapest (Illustrated) . 

— — Ne Plus Ultra (Illustrated). 

Gates, Farm, (Illustrated). 27 ; 

Geese, Care amt Treatment of. I 3 -; 

— Treatment of.. 

— CoWk - a Umuparisoii. 

Geodes from the Mississippi Bluffs .... 
Goat, Cashmere female illustrated)... 

-— main (Illustrated). . 

Gnats, Cashmere, more about... 

Good Idea..... 

— Things deferred.. 

Goose, an eggs-tmordiuarv. 

Grain, air-tigfrt Bins for..'.. 

— Aphis, the..247 

— Binder. Blirson’s.. 

— Drills and drilling in Grain. 

-Seymour's.. 

— Headers.. . 

— Hop Vines for binding. 

- Inspection in Chicago__...” 

— large arrivals of fit Buffalo. 

— Market, Bolls and Bears in tlm. 

— Movement and Export of. 

— the best at the World's Fair. 

— Trade of the North-West. 

— Warehouses of Chicago. 

— yield of in England. 

Grass, Couch.. 

-as a Remedy and as Feed. 

— — how to kill...,. 

— for Bottom Land.. 

— Harvesters. . ... 

— Hungarian . 6) 

-Culture, No. 

-in Illinois... 

— Orchard... 

— Seed.;;; 

-as a Crop. 

-Trade ol Chicago. 

-wnat kind shall we sow. 

-quality shall we BOW. 

Grasses, Cultivation of.” 

Green Crops, plow under. 

Ground,s iakitlg the.. . 

Gruuse, FititiuUid, or American Prairie 

Chicken (1 ll tlBt rated).. 

— in Michigan. 

— l.and Plaster. . 

Halters, Rawhide Wanted. 

Ilurnessing Arrangement. 

Harrows, scotch. 230 , 

Harvest, the . 

Have Patieuee..... 

Hay and Ha.v making..’. 

— Roots, Substitutes for.. 

— Consumption of.. 

— coat of Harvesting.. 

— Curing....... 

— in the Mow, Measitt iug. 

— Losaby Selling.]” 

— New Lund tar. Old. 

— Philosophy of curing. 

Prairie when to cut.. 

— Rnlte, Whitcomb?, iLuhetrated). 

— Shrinkage by drying. 

Ilayti, Agricultural Products of_ 

Hedge from the Basket Willow. 

Oxlov Willow. 

Hedge* for Fauns. 

— Plauts for Farm... 

Heifers, breaking for Milking. 

Ileus eating Eggs. 

I Li"h way Law, the new.. 

Hittfa. seasonable. 

- timely... 

lloc, u mammoth. 

— Cholera. 

- Distemper.. 

packing in Cincinnati. 

— Pens. Grout Floors for. 

— Trade of Chicago. 

Hogs, cheap Summer Food for. 

- dressing....... 

— dry Food for... 

— Fatten ink.14, 

-beat Food for<. 

— Genesee eounty of the "Swill Pail 

Breed” (Illustrated)... 

— Heavy. 

— in Chicago, Receipts of. 

— Quinsy in. 

— what i* tbo Matter with the. 

Homestead Law. 

— the... 

Hop Crop, the . 

— House wanted. 

— Vine* for binding Grain. 

Hops, about. 

Horse, a kicking... 

■-that..,..,.. 

— balky. 

— Diseases of (he 

-Blind Staggers.. 

-Bone Spavin. 

-Cribbing.91,118, !42, 150, 

-Curb... 

-how to cure. ....94, 

-what is a..... 

-Galls on the. 

-Collar or Saddle. 

-Lolling iu the. .. 

-that... 

-Sweeney... 

— Exhibition at Chicago for 1862. 

— FairatCliicago. 

-Pei-soual Experiences. 

— - the World'*. 

— Farm, how to choose. 

— Jibing, cure for.. 

— ktckiug in Harness.. 

— Liniment, original. 

— Show at Buffalo. 

— Show*. 

— tborough-hred " Tom Wonder' (Ill.).. 

— What idled onr. 

— Wound*. Compounds for.Hit, 

Horse*, about. 120 , 

— and other-' — Health. 

— Blood, at Auction. 

— Cavalry, Disease among. . 

— feeding ond watering. 

-Carrots to. 

— Feet, treatment t'f. 

— good, in demand. 

- governing. 

— Green Salvo for..”.!_1... 

— how thev are made high Steppers .... 

— — propose to improve i u Canada... 


Bone Manure, how made. 

Bones for Manure. 

-how prepared. 

— reducing mid applying. 

— steaming... 

Book-Fnrrning .. 

Borrower*, a Hint to. 

Bovine, a w< igntv. 

Breadstuff*. Export of. 

from Milwaukee. 

— tvt. Intervention. 

Rreekenridgi:, Dr . 

Broom t orn, about . 

Buckwheat and ltark face. 

— — Wire-worms. 

Butter and Cheese. . 

--the Profits of Butter-making. 

— Making. . 

-from Sweet Milk. 

— — in Portland county. 

-Winter. 

— manufacture of.. 

— packing...,. 

-In Firkins. 

— Separator, Pmn$m '9 . 

— Short, Churnings and good. 

— Winter. 

-Rwei-t. 

-Yellow.. 

— Worker, Wax her. Weigher, etc. (Ill) 

California and Oregon....,. 

— Rut til Summary from..... 

— State Fair. 

Calves, Carrots for.U 

— Dysentery In. 

— feeding. 

-new mode of. 

— lousy.B 

Canada Thistles proscribed in Pturt. ... 

— — to destroy. 

— West coming... 

CatTotslor Jlcirtis. 

— value for Food. 

Cattle Breeder’s convention.. 

— Bretonne.. 

— curing Wai ls On. 

— JM'i‘ u.-r..' nf 

-Bie-He'd. 

- Black Leg. 

-Bloody Pcoiirs,. 

-Foot-ail.. 

-Hollow I loin. 

-Ho von. 3 

-Scouring. 8 

Fat from Genesee Co. 

— fine UthogriqJi of., ... 

— Galloway (Illustrated). 

— how 10 teach bail Habits. 

— in the Roads.... .. 

— Lice on. 15 i 

-Coal Oil for. . 

— Markets, are they open on Sunday... 

— New Diaeasu among. 

— Scraping rbe Horns. 

— Shaping the Hunts of.. 

— Show, great English and Scotch. 

— Sniliug. , 

— Trade of Chicago. 

— turning the Horns of. 

— Unruly. 

— Wai t ill llte Noje of. 

— What aileihtho . 

Cellars, look to the .. 

— 1 tut-Door. 36 ; 

Cement for Roof*. 

rhqrcaal as a bauure. 

Chci'M* ilanes, associated. 

— Fac furies. ."!!!.."” 

— Mammoth.... 

— per Cow.... 

— Product of the "Western Reserve,". 

— 'Treatment while curing. 

— Vat. Roe's " Western Reserve". 

Chicory, (Illustrated). 

— its Culture, Ac.. 

Chula. or Forth Almond... 

church Spires vs. Trees. 

Churn, u cheap and excellent ( 111 ). 

Churn*and Churning. 

Cider-making. 

Cistern, agouti Filter... 

Cisterns, about. 

— building...Vij 

Clover, about. . 

Cnpofor . . ...,,!. . . 

— cutting and euring, ]. |.. 

— Machine, good. 

— Seed, production of.,”,'”.". 

-raising,...,.... .. 

-saving.. 

-sowing... 

— seeding to. . 

-with... 

— sowing Pla-tvron.. 374 

Coal Tar and Grave! Roofing.,. 

-for Fence Pori*... .. 

— Oil for Lice on Cattle.'.. 

Cm tec. about.... 

— UuJWn.t.._. 

— growing in Illinois. 

— Hint Illinois... 

Colt, what alls my. 

— — is the matter with the. 

Colt*, jumping. 

Comminution,...,.' 


Sows, bcovdlnjf from voting..'.'. 238 , 302 

— Fill'd for.j 42 

Spelt, character and value.. ..””237 

ritnbleR Clilur'uiu of l.ltne for.285 

Steam Engines, portable.Ijg 

Steer* Horn-, matching.126 

Stock, advancing Price of. 396 

— a new Dislt for. 3 ,i 2 

— Cooking Food for.358 

— Devon it*. Durham crosses on Native. 70 

— Fanil, bleeding. 310 

— Farming, bow to begin. 192 

— feed mu. experiment* In.398 

-in Fiance. 174 

— Influence of SiioBgbt on.350 

— Insurance Coutpauy. 174 

— Law, the new. 190 

— Lire ou. Remedy for. 158 

— Public Sale of.. 326 

— Pump. Self-acting (Illustrated).*333 

— running ai large. 150 

— Soiling. 253 

starving Young. 398 

— to Breeders <d improved.. 54 

— Water for... j;j.j 

— Winter Care of.02 

Straw a* a Manure. 6 

burning. 79 

Value of for Feeding...."” "373 

Stubble, burning.. .'278 

Stump Extractor. Novel. ’398 

Subscribers, new... '6 

Sugur, Root....” 45 

-D« Ohio..... 40 

--for S u ear. . . "166 

-harvesting.....166 

-preparation of Seed. 166 

-s°tl.'.”'.166 

-preserving.. 166 

-sowing. 16 C, 

-— varieties of the."l 66 

— Cane Convention in Michigan. 112 

-hilling deTimental.”l 34 

-.Mill* wanted. ’134 

-Mission.”'.”.165 

— — Seed. HO 

-Change ot. 112 

— Grower-'Convention. 22 

~ Maple.64 

Sugge-tiousand Facts,. 310 

— good. . . 302 

— timely .I 39 

Swamp, draining a.....301 

Sweat Items. 45 

Swine. Ashes for. I ”334 

- Fattening... 278 

— Jewel* for.”” 6 

— tapiil increase of. *174 

— rearing and management of. 278 

-fattening..406 

— tv inter Shelter for. 278 

— Yorkshire, large anil small middle 

Breeds. 69 

Tuintur, John, A. death of.. . 398 

Taxation, direct. ’.390 

Tax-lfill, the New....214 

Taxes, Payment of. .. 406 

"Terra-Culture,". . 46 

Tltivshi-i and Separator. Pitts' (111 ). 221 

Thresiling with S Flail. 62 

Tile Draining, Cheap.. 46 

•-Experiment. 22 , 61 

— Machine, J,a Tourette *.326 

-fillatiy's (Illustrated).157 

Tillage, thorough. 61 

Timber, bad. 6 , 37 

Time 01 Trial. 2161 

Timothy and Clover Seed Sowing... . 94 

— Gras* in Southern Ohio.” 73 

— Seed, Sowing. 54 

— Seeding and KedOlover. 78 

— Sowing.166 

- >W.118 

— vs. Clover. 101 

Tobacco.. 149 

— Culllltc of.pit 

- in Illinois.286 

Tool*, about.P 6 

to prevent mating..54. 286 

Tripp, Job W. Farm of.157 

Turkey*, how to raise. 206 

— in Trouble. 238 

Turnip Fly... 245 

Lalug'v Improved (Illustrated).165 

— Purple Top Swede .Illustrated).165 

— the best.381 

-about.406 

White Stone Globe (Illustrated).165 

-Swede and Kohl Kabi.126 

Underdrolnlng.ISO 

— 11 few Wordaou.350 

— an Essay on.... 117 

— Cheapest mode of....142 

Union Amtv, wlntit consumes. 14 

Vegetable Cutter, Excelsior (Illustrated). 1 13 

Vegetable* at the V V. Stale Fair .327 

•Venison, Gut Sllddl* of.382 

Villain the Italian Spiv (Illustrated).. 5, 37 

Wagon-Brake, Sager', Self acting. 326 

Want, an important .174 

Wttr.itid Farmer'* Daughters.317 

— Excitement.286 

— or Work. 254 

the.278 

— Work—W-man .317 

Water Pipe-, the Material for.150 

— Woo *11.182 

Weather.*tld Cro| s,.310 

— Prici* of Produce. Me . Iowa.78 

— the - . 6 . 30.38. 70, 86 , 150, 166, 246, 397 

\i ebb Jonna, death of... 41 I 6 

We'd, the Noun.. 237 

- Verb . 237 

.'.eeder, the suggested Improvement ....286 

Aecdin- Implement Illustrated!.229 

Weeds, troublesome . . . 253 

W eevil, the Granary (Illustrated)_I 14» 

West, Lust ness of the. 382 

— Crops at the. 317 


6 uilure, good... 

Currency, Value of our. 

Dairy Farmer*, Corn Fodder for. 

— Swtoiuent, an iu I cresting. 

— D tonslii! :ald. 

Devon Herd book, Davy’*.254. 35 

Direct Taxation.. 

Dish, a new. in England . 

Ditching, It Chapter about,. 

Dogs, di vtission upon taxing. 

— down on... 

— Tax upon. 

— es. BlifF'ij.. 

DoiYTax Law, the new. 

Doing Good. . 

— - both Old and Voting. 

Door-ontnh, 8 Wf-Fastening. 

Drainage, (1 Chapter on (Illustrated).. . 

Drainer’s Level (illustrated).. 

Draining a Swamp. 

— deep, Advautavesof. 

Mflchlncs, wanted. 

— Stde-bTlIs (Illustrated). 

Tile, superior. 

— - more good... 

Drains, Brush.. 

— Hemlock Bails tor. 

— how deep should they be dug. 

— Mole vs. open Ditches. 

— Tile better than Stone. 

Drain TUe Machine, a good. 

- - Manufacture increasing. 

Driving. aClmpifir on. 

Drouth and the Remedy....... 

Drouth*. . 

Drovers, to Western.. 

Du'kx, Aylesbury... 

Durham, a weighty young. 

Duties, Present.2 

Economy and Patriotism... 

Eggs, Importation of into Great Britain- 

English Harvest —American Price*. 

Europe, Short Crops fu. 

Evapntntors, Cook'*. 


-Falls Union.. 

-Shelby Union.'. 

-Skaueateles Town.. . . 

-Southern Cayuga Union.. 

-Springvtlle Union. 

-Susquehanna Valley Lulun. 

— - Tonawanda Valley Uni 01 ,. 

-Trenton Town. 

-United States. 

-Vermont State. 

-Vernon Towu.”” 

-Wayne County. ” ‘ ” ’ 

-M Inliehl Union. 

-Wyoming County. 

— Statistic*. 

-of Ireland. . 

— Transactions, of Illinois. 

AgrtetlltUTe, lie., of New York. 

— and tlip limes,... 

— war.... 

— Bureau of. 

— Deportment of.."’li 

— European.29, 133, 149, 215, 269. 2 f 

— Indiana State Ilourd of.. 

— lit V trth Eaxtorn Wisconsin. 

— Irish.. _ 

— it.- Influence on 'he Mind. 

— Manual of. 

— New Helps of in aid of War. . . ”. ” 

— of Masssefiusetts..... 

— —•the Patent Office. 

— Ohio Slate Board of. 

— the Commissioner of. . '”'3 

— - Forcesu*od in.. ''' 

Agrit-ulr.utifc 1 -, of the West, Adure** lv 
Alsike Clover. 

A 11 lerican Ex ports.. 

— H ue* aud Forks in KnijiuntL ”,. 

— Machinery at thr. World's Fair . 

America Ute Granary of the World 
Angle Worm, benefit* of the. 

Anlmahi, chulco of for fattening,.””” 

— Domestic, lor ding ” \ 

— in November. .1 

— Kind ness t o. 

— Liniment for swelling* ori,”. 

— on the Highways—Law about,,.... .. 

- -of New York. 

Announcements, interesting... 

Aphis, or Plant Li e, (Illustrated),'. 

Army Worm and Canker Worm. 

-the.. _ 

Artichoke.. Jerusalem”,, 

Ashes, -,ee to the.,.,. 

Autumn Thoughts and Suggestions."’.',', 

Bad Practice. . 

Barley amt Wheat Plante. (Illustrated')' 

— Chop of 16)53... 

— how to Cock... 

— steeping before Sowing.. . . . . . 12 

Barji for Com, Photographic Picture of 

— — bncep, Plan of.. , 

— Frame, a good (Illustrated). 

Barns for Straw. .. 

Bar-Post, cheap and durable.. 


— Readme- at the West, a Card to. 

— Recruit promoted... 

— renew or subscribe for. 

— Terms of the.. 

— to it* Render-'. 

— the. in ChiiuiIu. West. 

— _ — Great Britain. 

-the. Border Slates. 

-it* Now Dress. 

-ntcrnlu'itg service. . 

-"Sccesbw" don't like.’ 

-to its Readers. 

-Valued Appreciation of. 

— — War New* in. 

— W«|b. 

— Writing lor. . 

Sambucus Canadensis. 

Sap Pans, Cement for bruised. 

Sawdust ns a Manorial Absorbent. 

Saw Mill, portable.. 

Scale, Case N Baker’s Automatic. 

Scientific! American, the. 

Screwing on Nut*.... . 

Beudder, Horace, death of. 

Season, Crops, .VC.,.. 2 l 4 , 222, 230. 238, f»4. 

26!. 

— here and at the West....110, 

— in Ohio. 

-the West . 158, 160, 174. 182, 190. 198, 

206, 211 . 

— the.118. 174, 182, 206, 302, 334, 342, 

-and Crop Prnspecw..190. 

Seeding Machine. Stunbrnugh's (111 I_ 

Seed Stores, why you curse the_1... 

Seeds, u Chapter on. 

— Chloride of Lime for Soaking. 

— good....... 

Seed-Time.... 

Sewiug Machines, a good. 

Sheep Barn, Plan of... 

— Book . . 

— Changing Pastures for. 

— Cost o! Keeping.. 

— Cotswold, good . ... 

— Diseases of 

-Blindness in..134. 

— -Remedy for.... 

-Diarrho'.'. 

-Dysentery'... 

-Fool-rot in .... 

-— — Oil ol Vitriol for. 

-Grub in the Head,. 

-Pox. 

— -Small .. 

-Scab iu.. . 

-Slretebe* in.134. 

— Dogs. .. 

— Everybody going into. 

— Fannie's Flack of. 

— Farmer* should raise Mutton.. 

— ~ the. . 

— Fever, the...... 

— for Exhausted Pasture*. 

-Mutton. 

— Grain for . .. 

— groat importation of into England. .. 

— History of one. 

— how to gut a Flock of Fine Wool. 

— Husbandry... 

-in New England. 

-the best Breed. 

— killed by Dogs. 

— large. 

— marking and registering. 

— Merino Sp tmsb. 

— .Merinos, Spanish (Illustrated). 

— -—crossing ou the South-Down. .. 

— more about. 

— Fea-*traw for. . 

— raising.... . 

-iu the We-t. 

Sale of Webb's Flock. 

— Shearing, Early. 

-Festival. 

— — in April ... . 

-properly. 

-protect after.. ... 

— Silesian . 

— SoutH-Down Bucii ‘ Frank." ill.)_ 

- " Master Fordham,” JU.) — 

— Stoiv, a Connecticut... 


Notes and Inquiries. 133, 141,150," Wilj 229,' 

— for Spring...123 

— from Cayuga countv. pjq 

-Lancaster county. Pa . 221 

— in the Country . .269 

— On Back Numbers... ... I 13 

— Se iAO liable.165, 253 

“Nothing lo do,".. 374 

Novelties from Jnpau and California. 22 

Oat.-Plant Lice. 3 ia 

Onion. Cul ture of the. 157 

— Seed and Onions .365 

Ox,a large.... 7 ,s 

— Gallowuy (Illustrated)....". 46 

— Monstrous. 16 

— Teams and Horse Teams. 2-6 

Faint, best for Brick Buildings.126 

Paper Gonsiimars, what aro they to do?..35* 

— could not find a better...3J 

— don't stop my... . BIS 

— stop my...16. 251 

Parsnip*, some.. 126 

Parting' Legacy (Illustrated). . 21 

Pastures, improving old.206,285 

Patent Office Allan'*,. 22 

-Agriculture..102, 142 

— — Seed*, Examine them. 77 

Pavement-, Brick or Stone on Prairie 

Farm*.. iui 

Pea, Field culture of the (Illustrated). .. 93 

left* ft- Fodder. 246 

Perfumeries, Extracts, ivc., ftt the New 

York State Fair.312 

Personal . 391 ) 

Pig breeding aud feeding.22J 

— is lie a Grazier!. 206 . 262 

— Pork, weighty, &c . 118 

Pigs, tut Expomneut in feeding. 14 

— Essex, for Bacon.119 

— feeding..54 

— .. 149 

— pnre Che,-ter county Hliustrated).192 

— that Experiment in feeding.30 

— weighty.30 

-those...62 

— what ail* the.171 

Plant* and Weed* of Illinois.269 

— testing new. ...109 

Plaster best time to sow. 102 

— on Clover. .230. 358 

PloWj Burnham's Subsoil Attachment 

(Illustrated).173 

-that. 214 

— Fawko'x Steam . tin 

— Grover* Draft Beam.174 

— Molti i)r Drain.lii 

r-Drain or Ditching (Illustrated). 301 

Plowing, bench?* of Autumn.i:(3 


gjoce of the. in the Animal' Kingdom! mio 
Stings, fear of. 78 

"r.V?.. : ‘‘t v . ^ 


Bees, aberration of Instinct!!””!”” 

— about . . ...j, 

— — singular Occurrence.. ......... . 

— Age of. 

— and Bee-Hives.”.! "" 

-Flower*. 

-Grape* ... 

— — their Deairoyers,........ 

— August Management of..! 

— Change ol Scmm for 

— ‘ Muffle mode of taking Honey from' 

— Oomb Guide (Illustrated). 

— .no, 15 

— heedingbugar to. 


— Western, duty of.. 

— Women. . 

— write about Farming.!.! !..”... 

— Young, can they succeed.. .. 

Farming, California. 

— Free in a good Country 

— Improvement in .. ...!!!!a 

— poor. Road to. 

— profitable in Now England. 

— Prospects iu Potter county, Penn 


— Fall. . 

— Heavy Lauda.. 

— Match of Livingston Co., N. Y 

— Wet Land in the Fall. 

Plows, American abroad. 

--ami English. 

— Ordnance. 


Tit v tor's Sale of.. 

Tobacco Juice tor . 

Vulue of Shelter for. 

White Clover * Poison for 
Winter Care of. 

















— Parsuep.. 

Fruit, cant ing. 

— preserving. Method practiced by the 

Oneida Community.. 

— Spots. to remove. 

Kura, coloring.167. 

Circerbrend, Baker’s.199, 

— Soft....... 

Gloves, to cleari French Kid. 

-- Kid. 

— — color Purple. 

Ooo.d Liniment.. 

Grape Pica lea.*. 

Grapes. to whiten... 

Gro-1, Barley... 

— Indian Meal. 

Hama, curing end keeping. 

— hop- tr> cure. 

— Pickle lor. 

— preserving.... 


Joys of Home. 

Just under the Guns. 

Lament.. 

Life. 

— slid Heatu... 

l ines on a Lock of Hair. 

— -Skeleton.. 

Lint. 

" List of the Killed,' 1 ... 

Little Jacob’s Thoughts of Heaven 

— Hattie.. 

Look on tbe Sunny Side. 

. - 

Looks, Words and Deeds. 

Man s Work shall Follow him . 

o Men. Move on I’’. 

Man’ll... 

Marching Song.... 

Marv’a Grave.. 

Miy. 

Midnight, December 31st. 

Minnie Gray.J. 

Missing... 

Moonbeams —. 

Moonriee.. 

Mother. 

—■ in Hearon. 

"Moveon. Men!’’. 

Mis. Loft and I. 

My Children. 

— Love.... 

— Mother. 

— Wife and Child. 

National H.vmn. 

Nearer Home. 

Neighbors. 

Nettie. 

" No Other Loss".. 

Now or Never. 

Oh I There's Music. 

Old Folks. 

On the Fciry. 

— — M omi tains. 

— — Ocean. 

Our Boys going to the War. 

— Country'a Call. 

— God ia Just.. 

Popping the Question. 

Prm iug.. 

Red, White and Blue. 

Rose Under the Snow... 

Sabbath . 

Sewed tn. . 

Shine, Sun of the Summer. 

Shomder Alina!. 

Skedaddle. 

Snow. 

— Sculpture .. 

Snowballing. 

— of tbe American Eagle. 

— -Kiver. 

— -Sword. 

— upon the Sea. 

Stand Be aide our Banner. 

Stanz&s . 

ritai light... 

S'lU Trust in Him... 

Straying and Maying. 

Summer Evening long ago. 

Sympathy. 

ThankHtivlng—.. 

the Angel ot Patience. 

— Autumn of the Soul. 

— liithie... -.. 

_ Battle, Autumn of 1802. 

_ Bright Little Girls. 

_ Capture.. 

_ Coming Battle... 

— Cottage by the Kiver Side. 

— Country Child. 

-- Cumberland... 

- Drummer Bov. 

— living Soldier's Dream.. 

— Fisher’s Song. 

1. Ulnotlni* 


Tree planting —Causes of Failure 

— Woodman spare tUat. 

Trees, a good Wash for.. 

— — Word for the_ 

— car* of newlv set_ 

— 1 1 wart and Standard ..... 

— fur Protection of, in the West 

— Gas Tar oo.. 

— moving large . 


135 
.127 
.159 
295 

. .175 

SOttil gf’Ut fill* 4U7 

. 79 
3*1 

_, ..127 

— transplanting large (Illustrated).127 

— what hills . 383 

— Winter Care of.399 

Tulip. Crow u Imperial (Illustrated).159 

— Doc Von Tloil illustrated).1'9 

— -tingle (Illustrated)..M3 

Turnips. Insects oo. 215 

Vegetables in New York, Prices of 55, 

127, 143 

Vermont, Fruit Repnrt of...S 1 

V Imoriu. Sr. M .Deathof.. —199 

Vine-OfeS'*r End or a. 135 

Viorage of California. V39 

Violet, Sweet-Scented (Illustrate!)-135 

Violet*. Tree . 159 

Wall-Flowers, protecting. M 

Washington. P. C.. Fruit Report from_359 

Western Editorial Notes 7. 15. 39. 47. 71. 

Ill, 151, 191, 239, 279 . 327, .175 

White Grub, the.215 

W hortleberrr.247 

Willow Fence.127 

— forHedges.... ,. 255 

— Gray, Humbug.. 317 

— Peeling Machine..95 

— White for Hedges.313, 375 


Educational, 


Orchard, about planting an.383 

— an Enemy m the.207 

— care ot the . 407 

— Culture of tbe.383. 391 

— Hug* in the. IK? 

— Houses. Pavements for. 71 

— ot Dr H. P. Griswold... 95 

— Products.. . .79 

— — Standard and Dwarf Apple Trees 

(Illustrated). 407 

— -Pear Trees (Illustrated). ..407 

— Shelter for.151 

— the .151 

— Soil and Drainage.87 

— Treatment of a Young..,.10.?, 143 

Orchards in Illinois.Ill 

Osage Orange, the......143 

_ Seed ..143 

Ourtsi i coccinea . 239 

Oyster Shell Lime. 79, 95 

lYeoni* Farri'y, tbe.13s, 279 

— — Species and Varieties,.. 279 

rati sola Bat tori. Hook. 391 

Pansy, the (Illustrated).39, 79, 183 

Parks and Pmaxtirp Ornunds..167 

FVenled Article?, making . 207 

Peach Buds in Chemung Co.. N. Y.,. 47 

— Culture in St, Jorepb. Michigan...63, 103 

— Doiib'c White Flowering (III).191 

— Enemy, a Kupposed(Illustrated).v71 

— Gossip... Ill 

— Grub, the . ...31 

Leaf, Curl iD the.303 

— Leaves. Curl in .207 

— Li-totG. H Baker.Ill 

— Orchard, a splendid.206 

- the.16 

— Tree Borer.287 

— Trees, siring from the Borer.159 

Peaches and Nectarines.71 

— budding..55 

— for Orchard Houses,. 63 

Pear, a California. 31 

— best Form for the.215 

— Blight .261 

— — a Remedy for.313 

— — what cau«es it. 317 

— Bullum (Illustrated. 287 

— Dwarf, Belle Lucrative, (Illustrated) 31 

— Fulton.. 175 

— Leaves, Riight on. 26 '? 

— Medicine. 71 

— new... 207 

— Onondkga. 7 

— pinching the .216 

— Tree. Blight on.803 

— — Old StiiyvesaDt.nil 

— Trees, p uuiuit . 835 

Pears, a curious Fact.383 

— hest Varipties of. 175 

— Dwarf. In Egypt. 213 

— fur market w rt Family use... 215 


— Harvest, European.263 

— — Notes in the (Illustrated).247, 255 

— Potswanrad... 119 

— Seeds. sowing. 135 

Flowersul New York Slate Fair.827 

— JlimVo, growing. 199 

— to t—11 what will produce.63 

— for Name.. ..303 

— in December.47 

— Li ve of.191 

— Perreuiri, growing.. 199 

— P r esewio« . . ...119 

— Spring (IUuK'rated).135,159 

— the season of...—-——.U 1 * 

Forest* > u the north side of IltllB.87 

Fores' Tree*, Experiments in planting... 63 

F'ost. late... 

Frosty Localities, the cause of..— 

Fruit and Biids. 

— — the Season.——. 

— Association of Upper Causda. 

— at the N. Y. Stale Fair. 

— Boxes .. 

— Crop, the. 

— culture in Michigan 


What shall I dof. 286 

— vre buy. 

Wheat and Barley Plants (Illustrated).. 61 
-Spring Crops.pm 

— Australian.8?’ 

— Crop, large.-2/8 

■ -of England ..118 

■ -Ohio.242 

-Southern Illinois."14 

-Prospects....142 

— Cultivation of. 813 

— drilling.-.jJW 

— Field. Flies in the.202 

— for a Barrel of Flour .158 

— Grower*, a good Machlnefor.270 

— Harvesting....,.288 

— Manuring...-.•••■*£! 

— j |j ........r.»l . .... 

— poisoned, for dertroylug Rats, &c.I 26 

— Poulard -Caution to Fanners.302 

— preserving. 222 

— raising.27H 

— Seed, seleclii .. 8 P 1 

— Shallow plowing for.. .318 

— small Y ield but large Crop of Straw .102 

— Spring . .ld| 

-China Tea. .}** 

-Cleaning for Send.134 

.-Sow Eslljr.. 46 

— —T,me of Sowing. 70 

— Trade of Chicago .3&I 

— Winter, Culture of.238 

-how to insure...373 

-manuring the Sutface for. 46 

Which ia the best 1.358 

Whiftietree. a new..,...366 

?\ hltewasb...54 

Whittling Shingle*..381,382 

Willow. Basket .182 

— preparing lor Market.182 

— for Hedge?. 2i'i9 

— Peeling Machine ..102 

Wind-Mill.168 

Winter, are you ready for.890 

— in Buck* county. Fa.llu 

— prepare for. .308 

Wintei'a Labor* and Duties.3->l 

Wire Fence.397 

-for Road*. .366 

-Spring Posts for.373 

Wire Worms . ..29, 1*2 

-about destroying. H 

-and Buckwheat .86 

Wisconsin, Letter from.174 

Wood, i*mr, what n Woman thinks of it.166 

— preserving by Salt.398 

— Rotting, precaution oT.126 

— Securing for Fires..... 395 

Wool, shout. Gnawers and Buyers.214 

— a good Clin.... .231,238, S' 2 

— Business, tW,....,.198 

— Coated ....... 206 

— Exhibition at the Ohio State Fair. . .16(1 

— Fine, Premiums at Slate Fair..406 

— Grower and Stock Register.230, 358 

— growing in Calitornin. 270 

— Market, thr .189,198,222,238 

— strange hosiitlog of . 406 

— the Sort to raise . 405 

--Triple in'Woolens. .262 

— to teat the quality of..3!»o 

— Trade rf Chicago ..85 

— «.?. Corn a Marketable Crop. 1 5r, 

Yankees, dro;, wanted........278 


Absentee, an. 369 

Books, create a Taste for good.409 

Character . 4119 

Classics. charm of tbe.109 

Corporal Punishment.358 

Curiosity.409 

Education, completeness of.416 

— in France. 2*9 

— — Wisconsin. 409 

— Milton on. ._2'-3 

— Object of... 239 

— of Children, Benefits of Relaxation 

in. .305, 393 

— -Moral. 3*9 

— Physical, a Duty. 289 

Exercise, u good.305 

Fraternal Epistles.361, 416 

Grammar. Grammarians without....3j5 

— the Study of. 9 

nint, a good. 393 

Influence, Unconscious.393 

Instruction Method* ot.257 

Japanese Express—Newspaper Curiosity 386 

Knowledge ..416 

Language a* a Means of Classifying Man 3u) 

— History of the English.,..273, 239 

Literary Exhaustion.393 

Matter and Scholar.. 

Mental Excitement.360 

Penmanship.—. .305 

Pines, aiming Hie.273 

School Books. Agents, &c., about..36.9 

— — Series System of. 416 

— Government. 9 

— House No. 9 Rochester |Illustrated) 335 

— in tho House...,...289 

— Heading in.385 

— Whispering in.353,409 

Simplicity. 9 

Singing. 289 


Hardening Tallow.,.....39 

Higdnm.311 

Hon“.v Recipe.216 

— S rnp.151 

Horse-Radish Sauce.127 

Hospital Pillows .407 

House-keeping, Economy in.223 

information Wanted.39, 92 

— Useml. 7 

Ink, making.239 

— indelible. 2Lfi 

Inquiries, Answer to.16' 

Jain. Groieherry.231 

— Tomato.311 

Jelly, Apple.319 

— Currant.2<9 

— Lemon.17.5 

— Strawberry.223 

K'-n'Sune Humers, Cement for fastening 207 

Kitchen, Cheery .. 6.8 

Lice, pr*?*'rving old bhtek. 143 

Lard, hard curing for Candles. 39 

Ltnrn, dossing.175 

Liniment, good for Man or Beast.119 

),oz“uges for the Liltle Ones.327 

Meals, b“ cheerful at your.223 

Meat Balls.. 335 

— frying. 175 

— good way to fry.39 

— how to freehen.....-.......-.-,183 

— preserving. 7 

Merino, washing White.199 

Minerva a Hint to. 247 

Moss Mat.63 

Moths..271 

— destroying.223 

— preventive aoainst.215 

— 10 cleir out the.247 

Mullins. .143 

— French. 159 

Muslim or Grev Linen, to wash.S7« 

Mustard, ip mix for tatde use.21f 

Oil, cheapbornirg, for Lamps.2K 

Omelet, the wav to make. 4UI 

Ornament, cheap and pretty.3 1 

Oysters, Artitic’al. 271 

Paints, liow tn mix Oriental. 321 

Papering Walls.-.I s ! 

Paper Mats... I 

Parlor ornament,..14 

Porencp fritter*..—. 

— Oysters. 

Pas’e. making... T 

— Munlapiuoug.84 


87. 95 

— —Broil tn erf...255 

— for Michigan ..95 

— gatheringand storing....As 

— good, all the rear round.-.39 

— Grower’#Society of Upper Canada .391 

_-of Western New York.7.167. 

191, S36 

--Animal Meeting.2-3 

__President’s Address .215 

_ --Summer Meeting—215 

— House of Dr. Gitsvrold.1H 

— in New York.36c 

— ]"\VM - 7 

_ Prices 0 r.65,127, 143, 303. 8«3, 3*3 

— — Western Michigan...169 

— keeping Winter...*** ??■? 

— of Ohio.*j® 

— Plates. Dewey’s...-. 295 

— Presses. Gill’s Patent (Illustrated)—207 

Reports: In m various Stales. ...351 

— ...]|^ 

— Knot I) western Gttio. 159 

— Trees, growing from Cuttings.95 

— — Root pruning r.t .63 

Fruits fur HMtneru Ohio.375 

— gathering and packing. .296 

— marking names on .215 

_ received.79, 303, 311, 367, 391 

Garden, a Coat for the.-.*(*J 

— — sunken, fur Climbing Plants.d? 

— Kitchen anil Cookery.....IN? 

— Note- in the....151. 263, 279 

Plan for Farm (Illustrated.).391 

— Seats, (Illustrated).266 

— the small. 127 

— —Town .. 255 

Garde us » ml Fruit Grounds (Illustrated) .399 

— — iri SenecaCn. H’7 

— for Farmers (Illustrated).—.391 

— - Soldiers in France. 143 

Gardening, correct taste iu.4 )7 

— in-door..151,239,391 

— in Ma-saohusotta.65 

— sciemiilc. 183 

— SoUTVrOU on .. 65 

— Window. -87 

Gaznniti. Splendid (Illustrated).H3 

Geodes from the Mississippi Bluffs-90,111 

Girdle, lu-st time to.175 

Gooseberries .... .. 214 

— iii the Chicago market. .191 

Gooseberry and Curiant Slug.18.3 

— Saw-Fly, (Illustrated).199 

— the. .. . 285 

— - Wlittcstith (Illustrated).281 

Grafting ..—...231 

— in August and September.38] 

— Wax a good liquid.161 

Grape, budding the.IK 

— Bods, Insccle destroying.17.' 

— Concord. Zlj 

— Crop of France.271 

— --Ohio....20' 

— Culture, a now Bonk on.161 

— — of the.41 

— — unprofitable......-.51 

— Delawnie or Lisbon. . 31 

— Exhibition at Pittsburgh.3K 

— growing abroad,.29.‘ 

— Lucy Wtulutt. 1 

— Lydia.201 


Student? Life, the ... . 

Studies for Slimmer_ ... 

Teacher’s Diary, & Leaf from 


— New York Association of 

— VonDg. Buies for. 

— Work, True Ideal of the.. 

Teaching and Learning. 

Teach Scholars to think. 

Too much Required.. 


Domestic Economy, 


Ants, to destroy. . 

Apple Bread. 

— Butler. 

— Dumplings.. 

— Fritter*. 

— Jelly.... 

— Qiiarterer . 

Apples, best way to dry. 

— Crab, to preserve. 

Basket, raiicy... 

Beau*, baked. 

— Stung, in Brine. 

Bee’, ubout Corned. 

— Pickle fur. 

— Tea. 

— to Co,n ... 

Beer, rbout Root... 

— Cream.... 

Beetles, desiroyirg.. 

BiscuitFri t-rs. 

Blacking foi polishing. 

— gotiu ... - - 

Bluing lor Clntbes. 

Boflne's, ti’eacbiue and coloring. 

Bread, Biker's. 

— making. 

— Brown.143,223,31 

— —Steamed.9 

— — Steamerfor. 

— Corn..14,) 

— — without Seda. 

— Indian, nld-fuRhioned. 

— — Sieanied.It 

— Kye hip ’ J udlfin.. 

ereakRUit Dnns..... 

Brunublii*. Cure for. 

BiirtiH or Scald#.* 

Cake, Carolina. 

— Cheap . 

— Cider. — 

— Coffee.-... 

— Com for Breakfast. 1 

— Cmnbeny Short. 

— Cream .. 

— Delicate. 

— Fruit..6 5,1 

Ginger. .. 

— Gold ....................-........ 

— Hickory.. 

— JnCkSOII.. 

— Jelly .. 

— Loaf . 

— — Rolled. 

— Johnny. 

— Lemon. 

— Leonard..191,2 

— Marble.*. 

— Measure. 

— Peach Short. 

— Picmic. 

-- Plain.... 

— Poultry. 

— Uueeu.3 

— Railroad. 

— Silver. 

— Snow . 

— Soda...... 

— Sorguin... 

— Spice. 

— Sponge.215,3 

— Strawberry Short. 

— Uuioo. 

— Veal —. 

— Wa'erPuuud. 

— White Mountain. 

Cakes, Buckwheat. 

— Coru Griddle. 

— Fried.31,1 

— — Plain........ 

— Potato. 

— — Sweet. 

— Shr*w fc hury. 

Calicoes, to wash . 

Calico. tow»»h Black... 

Candles, hardening Tallow. 

Caxnawr, how to cook.. 

Cement foi Kerosene Burners. 

— — Porcelain, Glass, &c-.. 

Chapped Hands. 

Charlotte, Plum Or Cherry. 

Cheese, delli-lou* Toasted.. 

— Kedpea fur Dutch. 

Cheese-Cake. Lemon.. 

— Grange . 

Cherries, bolding .. 

— to whiten...... 

Chicken*, to Fricasee.. 

Chicken Salad. 

Cbildico, give them fresh air. 

Chrcolate Mange. 

Clothes Bars, convenient (illustrated) 

Coal Oil, how to detect Explosive. 

Coffee, and Coflee Extrac t. 

— Barley. 

— Carrot..... 

— Chestnut. 

— Chicory.?. 

— Excelsior.... 

— Pea..... 

— leas asa Sututitute for. 

— Substiiuies for. 

— Sweet Potato.. 

— Wheat. 

Oollarsand Cot)*, how to make. 

Cologne Water .. 

Cookies.1 

— Ginger. 

— goon without Eggs. 

— Molasses... 

— Vauilla.... 

Coral Necklace, how to clean.2 

Cordial, Biackbeiry ana Wine. 

Corn, Green in Brine.. 

— — to prepare fur Winter. 

— Washing... 

Corn*, Care for Soil..... 

Cracki'rs, excellent. 

— Soda . 

Crearu. a idee... 

— Stone.... 

Crickets, destroying. 

Crockery Waie, to mend. 

Crullers . • . 

Curd* aud W hey. 

Currant Leather, Recipe for. 

Currant* to whiten. 

Cuitanh cold. 

Dessert llikti. 

Dinners, about . 

Diptherla... 

DUh Conus, cleaning. 

Dnugbuute and n Hint. 

Drawing, to gliu.it or Tarnish.. 

Dicsbvs, to clean Black. 

DurapltDg, Apple. 

Dumplings. 

— Light. 

Dyeing liecxpfi- 

— — Black. 

— — — permanent.199,! 

— — Brown 01 Straw. 

— — Cochineal coloring.31, 

— —Drab or Straw. 

— — Oiange.-.i 


Useful, Scientific, &c, 


— — Sandy Soi's lliluxtrated).287 

— growing f r Marsel. 103 

— Mr. Ev in'* List yf.. Ill 

Peas, Hru;.'h for. 213 

Pelargoniums .271 

l’ 0 UtU'ln(j)i (('liihtrated). 87 

Persimmons, Improved.148 

Peru iaa, pew . '_tl7 

I’h ox, the (Illustrated) . 119 

Plcotee. layering, the (Illustrated).26< 

I'il ar Rose . .Ill 

Pi • Apple, the. 66 

Plant l ice, destruction of with Urine..,. 6,8 
Planting Care nud Taste in.2u7 

— late Summer.215 

Plant < fc/r JVmtie. 

- -Achillea niillef'ilttitn roseum .247 

— -AgX.Kte* a:ba. 1D3 

— -Aquilegia Canadensis.223 

— -Carvx leslucacoa. 103 

— -intutnesceu*...jn; 

— -ten’acuiiita.1U3 

— -vulpDi r Idea.103 

— -Claytotiia Caroliaiana.223 

— -Glycerin ne v«ta. 103 

— -Henatica Irih'bo...223 

— -Mahouia mjuilf.Jinm (111). 79 

— -Oplismenii-CruA-Uulli.103 

— -Panicum depauperatein. 103 

— -latif iliiipi.. . JOB 

— -Pospalum siuguiurle. 103 

— -Physostegia Virgiuiaua.247 

— -Poa annua. 103 

— -Scirpus u’rnviions.103 

— -Set.-iria vlridis......103 

— -Smi,ax li'i'pida .... -217 

— -S' In um Dulcamara. 223 

— -Spergil a aryer rig...Kl< 

— -Tiilliuin eremuni...223 

— -rccurvalum. 223 

— rew. lit 

— Ornamental-Leaved. .'*7 

— prop,gating by Cutting? (Illustrated). 15 

— received . 167 

Pler?ure Grounds .. . H7 

Plum. Bradshaw (Illustrated). 295 


Bert, the best.313 

Bird's Ne*ts .377 

Blind, Labors of the....204 

Bodies how they are Embalmed.329 

Body. I hihealthy Positionsof the. 72 

Calico Printing... 297 

Capitol tioiue. the.-.385 

6 cusits Tallies, the.3*8 

Chinese Wall, the great.386 

CimJ Oil eieat advance in Price of.391 

Coinage in England, the Year's...36) 

Concentration... 62 

Crab. Ei e of the.361 

Croup, Treatment of .28) 

Defense, a powerful Weapon of..3.56 

Diamond, 11 large American.412 

Dinner Hour, the ..281 

Discoveries in Ancient Africa ., c 93 

Dome, of the Capitol at Washington . _412 

Drink l.es? with j ourMeals. 411 

Dyspepsia, what 1 *. 44 

Earth, Avc of otir —.. 241 

Kut ke’s Comet returned.........._ 4-t 

Engraving by Electricity. 3t8 

Exorcise. Impoitaoce pf varied.297 

Ex pi .-1 i merit, a Canons.-lut 

Eyes atm Glasses. 17 

—" don’t read with tired. 17 

Facts, Carious .281 

in Human Life, Singular..369 

Fire, Liquid.-217 

Fitted to a Hair,.241 

I* lie c . about . 348 

Ga- from a Tun nf'Coal..... .377 

— Works on tlie Ainerican Continent 281 

Geological Wonder..201 

Glaciers of Switzerland.385 

Gunpowder, about.265 

Guns, big..-.....356 

Hair, #ur. —281 

Invention, a new .2U4 

Labors til the Blind.204 

Lakes, Measurement of the. 377 

Lamp Wick, why it does not burn.UM 

Library an extensive. 17 

Lightning, Heat, what is it.281 

London. City of...217 

Matter, Metamorphoses of.32t 

M'-lodcoD.. 17 

Micrmcoj*; the Craig (Illustrated)..241 

MtcroKOpic Willing Macuine.2)7 

Milk, Tea and Codec . .41 1 

Mirror, a Curious...-.. 20 ) 

Mist, bow it is generated. 313, 36i 

Moon, what is the.-.26.’ 

Naval Invention.281 

Oil Region Railroad..4w 

Paper Currency of the United States.32! 

Pen*, a I'cnnrah on,..,,,.281 

Petroleum Trade. ..391 

Phosphorus...361 

Photographs by Steam.319 

Photography and Microscopical Rese&ieb,36l 

— at the Seat of War..348 

Dupoi tance of ..356 

Pontoon Bridges, bow made. 369 

PoKt-Oflice Department .412 


Pencil Short-Cake—.. 

p eare, to preserve. 

Pen? h? a Substitute for Coffee 

— cook'ng. 

Pepper Sauce. 

Pickles... 

— Cabbage . 

— Cucumber, ripe.... 

— Graie... 

— Tomato, green. 

— — ripe. 

— Whiskey... 

Pietu 10 Frame*, Flies on. 

— Kegfldiog. 

— — Rose Leaf. 

Fie, Beet. 


Horticultural, 


Abies r.leequiana,. 

— microsperina. 

Aconite, the (Illustrated). 

Adonis vermill*. (Illustrated)_ 

Agove, or l.ittan, uew . 

Animal Charcoal,. 

Annuals, six beat. 

AuthanUm Schi-rzeramum. 

Ants, hew to destroy... 

— Injury from... 

Apple, an American in England 

— Crop, the... 

— -in Western New York,. 

— Custard,.... .. 

— House fur Kentucky,. 

— large from a Pot-Plant. 

— List for Central Illinois. 

— -Northern Illinois. 

— -Sout fiem Illinos. 

— — of G. 11. Baker,... 

— — fliinoi*. 

— long-keeping ... 

— Northern Spy. ete.. 

— — — in England,... 

— Perry Russet. 

— Picker, a good. 

— Tree Borer. Remedy for. 

— Trees, Rest Farm for. 

— — Sheep gnawing .. 

— — Stoning.. 

Apples, best *ix Autumn.. 

— — Summer.. 

— — twelve Winter.. 

— Dwarf. 

— picking and packing. 

— Scb uv ler Co. 

— Spots'on. 

Apricots aud Oitinces,. 

Arbor Vita*, shearing .. 


— Friend in Cheerless Weather.; 

— Fulfillment .; 

— Gathering Home. 1 

— Higher Life., 

— llonC V Bee's Song.- 

— Band of Dream*. . 

— Little Bleeper., 

_ Lost Darling..: 

— Maiden * Prayer Urauted.• 

— Men ot the Cumberland. 

Mind.-. 

Missionary Hero . - . 

Mother's Choice. 

— New Year.-. 

— Northern Lights........ 

— Old Church on the Mul. 

— — 0 pu pie. 

— One Classing. 

— Only Way to Heaven. 

— Picket Guard. 

— Prairie... 

— Promised Land.... 

— Rising Sun . 

Shadow of Thy Wing. 

Soldier's Good Dv— .. 

— Soldier to bis Children. 

.south Wind. 

— star-Spangled Banner. 

— Storm... 

- Story of Life. 

— Sword Soog. 

Thiee Robes.-. 

— Itundle-Bed. 

— Two Worlds.-. 

— Uuioo Flag. 

— Volunteer's Vision..... 

- War lot Liberty........ 

Wicket Gate.... . 

— Wounded Volunteer.. . 

Theu and Now. 

Thought* of Life..-.. 

Three Hundred Thousand Men. 

••Tiredto Death 1 ’. 

"Hs May again. 

To Bereaved Parents... 

— tbe South Wind. 

Tow-Heads ..-. 

Under the Snow. 

We are not Poor. 

Wee Wiliie. 

What is Life. 

When I am Did. 

would Die—... 

— it ia Morning—.. 

— our Ship Comes ltt. 

— the Tide goesout..... 

Where are the Heroes. 

shall I go except to Thee. 

White Rosea .. 

Whither away does our good Ship Drift 
Who are the Brave. 

— is Ready.—. 

Whom out having seen we Love. 

"Whortleberry iug.-. 

Winter's Going. 

Wishing. 

Woman*# Counsel.— .. 

Working for Pay.s. 

Years Ago.-..... 

Y'es, but a Country Lite for Me, . 

You and 1. 


Buttermilk 


Carrot —.. 

— Chicken, how to make_ 

— Cream—extra nice. 

— Lemon . 

— — Extra. 

— Potato... 

— i'n’Tipkio...,. 

— Rod |>«S—. 

— Rtiuhtirb—... 

— Squab-. 

— Tomato.... 

Pillows, Hospital. —- 

Pippins, to preserve in slices. 
Plum*, I'uip'e, 1o preserve .. 

Portfolio, a pretty. 

Potatoes, boiled. 

Poultry Cake. . 

— hoi ling. 

— broiled.. 

— extra nice. 

— fried . 

— mnslted.-. 

— — with Onions. 

Pudding, a good. 

— Biid’sNest. 

— Bread... 

— Corn Meal. 

— Custard. 

— Fruit Rice. 

— Gingerbread. 

— GraenCt/ru... 

— Hard Times. 

— Indian, baked..... 

— — boiled. 

— Lady Huntington's. 

— plain Broad. 


— Cr, p (Tlhtstrafedj..295 

— Goliath (illustrated) . 295 

— Janus Hailve il lustrated).. 295 

— McLaughlin (illustrated). 303 

PkttnB, Cultivation of, f ir .Market . 15 

Polyanthus iti Winter. 7 

IViinoUgical Society, American,.31. 191 . 

297, 311,319 

— — Circularof.36? 

— -Meeting of. 271 

— — — President's Address...... 319 

— — of Maine.343 

Primula Family. 16 

Pruning, tost. Time r„r.31 

— Necessity of (Illustrated).38'4 

— Thumb and Finger.239 

— Trei-s (Illustrated). 315 

Public Grounds.15, 46 

— Parks, pecuniary profits of. 55 

Pull Bulls as Food. 26 H 

Quine*? etc.,.87, m 

Quince Trees, Unfruitful.215 

Radiation .4d7 

Radish, cut ture of the.103 

— Olive-Shaped Rose (Illustrat' d) .J 0 1 

Radishes protecting from tbe Fly ..119 

Kat.-ius. m .king .869 

Raspbon-ies, Black.... 191 

— training . 206 

Raspberry, Bushes, Barren or Bastard-..239 

— Cares.U3 

— coltureofthe.271 

— Purple Cane.213 


Arbutus, the Trailing. 

Ashes and Lime forFroit Trees, ... 

— — Virginia Soil. 

Aster Familv.. 

— — the (Illustrated).. 

— Seed. Double. 

Barberry for Hedging. 

Beans, Lima. ... 

Bean. White running.. 

Beautiful, destruction of the. 

Beauty, *ost of. 

Beets, culture of. 

Birds and Fruit. 

— utility Of. 

Blackberries. 

— Native... 

Blackbeny. Lawton. 

— Miner's Seedling (Illustrated) — . 

— new.. 

Black Eagle Cherry... . . 

Bona.nartea dutteea,..... 

Botanical Knowledge,. 

Brush Tile, Ac.. 

Budding, a few Hints oa. 

Bulbs, culture of (Illustrated). 

— planting. 

Cabbage plants... 

— — Insects On... 

— tn keep Flea Beetles from. 

— Worm, tbe . 

Cabbages, beading during winter,. 

California, Vintage of. 

Camellia?, two new.. 

Camomile, Red, to destroy Insects, 
Campanula, a new (Illustrated)_ 

— Double , . 

Candytuft (Illustratedj. 

Carnation, layering (Illustrated)... 

Carnations, covering. 

Catalogue*. ... .. 

Cat. a Vomologioftl . 

Cauliflower, Erfurt.. 

— Plants, growing. 

Caution, a tlmolv. 

Celery, blanching... 

— culture of. 

— keeping, (Illustrated). 


— Sago . 

— Tomato. 

Pumpkins, drying. 

Queen Cake.—. 

Quinsy.—. 

— again. 

— Remedies for. 

Railroad Cane. 

Raisins... 

Raspberries, to whiten. 

Raspberry Cream —. 

Reel lies and an Inquiry. 

— |or Housekeepers. 

— — Housewives. 

Regilding. 

Ribbons, washing. 

Rice Cream.-. 

— Cnsvard.. 

— Lied... 

— Froth.... 

Rhubarb, drying. 

— Sirup. 

Rolls, French.—. 

Sad-Irons, to take rust from .... 
.Saudwtches for Evening Parties 

Sauce, Hors.'-R*di*h. 

Sausage Meat, *ea?onlng.. 

Sausages, preserving. 

Shawls, odoring White Crape.... 

— Crochet.. 

Sick Headache, Cure for. 

— Nourishment for the. 

Silk, reutoviug Sta ns from. 

— to keep .. 

— washing.. 

— — Black. 

Sirup, Honey.... 

Soap, Bleaching. 

— FrenchMethod of making... 

_ Grease iu the Cellar. 

— Han). 

— — aud Washing Fluid. 

Soda Biscuit.-. 

Soldiers. Appeal for Aid to our . 

— Cared for.. 

Starch, Gum Arabic. 

Starching. Biots lor Clear. 

Strawber tes, howto pick. 

— Stevn-d lor Tarts. 

— to whiten. 

Stv r.m tbe Eyelid. 

Table, om daily. -----— 

Tallow, hardening Tor Candles.. 

— to btu deU.-. 

TartCtual... 

Tarls, Strawberries Tor.. 

Tea, making.. 

— to make good. 

Tea-Tra.va, to clean. 

Teeth Scleaniug. 


Picddent, Personal Habits of the .. 

Press, the American... 

Railway Statistic*, Curious. 

Rice in Hawaii. 

Russian Empire. Increase of. 

Sand, Pillars of, in the Desert. 

Sewing Machine Improvements— 
SI,on*. Machinery useful iu making 
"Skedaddle." Origin of tli* Word— 

Smelling a Millie Ball.- 

Soldier’s Pay. 

State* ot America, Ages of. 

Steel, American. 

Storms, foretelling —. 


| — saving.263 

I” Honor to whom Honoris due,’'.63 

(Horticultural Agency in New York City ,23| 

— Fair of Battle Creek, Mich...26.3 

— -Illinois.317 

— Implement*. -95 

— Societies, SuggaSiion to.239 

— — to Officert of.. 191 

— Society of Baugor, Me...199 

- Battle Creek. Mich.. .231 

--Bmolyij, N Y . 127. 199. 327 

— -Spiiug Exhibition of...151 

— -riinnis...176, 367 

— -Jefferson Co.. N. Y.55. 127, 167 

— -Kentucky. 216 

— -London. Cost of Grounds.87 

— -Marion C<i„ lad.191 

— -Massachusetts.376 

— -Missouri...—..47 

— — — Naples, N. Y.,—,......127 

— -Newlmrgh Bay —.151 

— -Oswego.221 

--South Pass (Ulustrated).176 

— Questions.ill 

— Visit.271 

Horticulture and the War..271 

— iu Missouri. 47 

— of the "Far East,".127 

HortieuItui vsts. Death of.271 

— in the South.191 

Hot-beds and Gold Frame? (Illustrated).. 71 

— — Tor Spring. 87 

Illinois a Fruit Country.206 

— Froit Report from.35) 

Indiana, Fruit Report from.351 

Inf rmatiun wanted.87 

Insect an injurious.. 207 


— tbe Alien... 

Reid, Win., Death of. 

— — the late. 

Rhododendeiin fuljjens. 

Riidanthe MangU r.ii, maculate 
Root Pruning of Fruit Trees... 
Rose, best Pillar. 

— — Weeper....... 

— — White for Cemeteries... 

— budding tli* (Illustrated) — 

— F.ver-blamning. 

— Gl.iire d* Bordeaux. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


— Before closing this brief prefatory article, wo 
would gratefully acknowledge the many kind and 
substantial manifestations of approval and support 
the Rural is daily receiving. Though the War for 
the Union injuriously affects some branches of busi¬ 
ness and sections of country, and also circumscribes 
our field of operations, the receipts and assurances 
indicate an aggregate increase rather than diminu¬ 
tion of our large circulation. Kor the very cheering 
prospects under which we enter upon the labors of 
the new year, we are indebted to the efforts of active 
and influential friends throughout the l oyal States 
and Canada, wl o seem determined that the Rukal’h 
circulation and usefulness shall he fully maintained- 
Their numerous remittances, articles for publication, 
and cordial expressions of interest in our enterprise, 
are most encouraging and gratifying at such a period 
in our country’s history us the present—especially 
when the Newspaper Proas is seriously affected by 
the times—and therefore? profoundly appreciated. 
If other friends of the paper and its objects (new us 
well as continued subscribers, both near and distant,) 
will kindly lend their aid and influence, so far as may 
ho consistent, in the same behalf,— by obtaining and 
forwarding the suscriptions of their townsmen, and 
communicating the results of their observation and 
experience for publication,—the Thirteenth Volume 
of the Rural New-Yorker will surpass any former 
one in Value, Circulation, arid Influence. Friendly 
Reader, what is your response to this suggestion? 


sufficient to grow the necessaries for home use. 
Every year added a few more acres to the cleared 
land and to the family comforts, and soon there was 
grown a surplus for sale. After live or six years of 
industrious labor and privation, plenty smiles upon 
the honest laborer in the wilderness, and he finds 
himself possessor of a good farm, every year becom¬ 
ing more valuable. But things have changed in 
this section of the country. Now land is worth 
from $50 to $100 per acre, and a good hundred-acre 
farm, at a medium price, would cost. $7,500 — the 
simple interest on which would Do over $500. Such 
a farm, to be made profitable, must, lie well slocked, 
and furnished with the best labor-saving imple¬ 
ments, which would require several hundred dollars 
more, all of which mast be paid down, or the interest 
provided (or every year. To meet, this interest, and 
pay for labor and other farm and family expenses, it 
would be necessary to grow ala nit, five hundred 
bushels of wheat and a thousand bushels of corn, or 
their equivalent. The pioneer-farmer had to furnish 
no manure, but could draw upon iho fertility of the 
soil for a few years. He who pursues that course 
now with most of our farms, will (ind that, he has 
made a sad mistake, and killed tin* bird that laid 
the golden eggs. Thus it will be seen that buying a 
farm now is a very different affair from doing the 
same thing twenty or thirty years ago. That a 
person who buys a farm mainly or entirely on 
credit cannot, succeed, we will not say: hut we 
do aver that great experience, ability, economy, 
and industry are essential to success. A question 
similar to the above was asked by a young man of 
Orleans county, at one of the Farmer’s Meetings, 
held during the State Fair at Water!own, and John 
J. Thomas mentioned several instances in Cayuga 
county, where young men had bought farms on 
credit, and in a few years had not only cleared off 
all the indebtedness, but made valuable and costly 
improvements in drainage, Ac., that had nearly 
doubled the original value of ifi .• Knd. If, is such 
information as this that we wish farmers to five 

O 

through the columns of the Rural. 

In the Prairie country of the West, land can he 
obtained at low rates, and there young men, with 
little means, may secure for them selves comfortable 
homes. Still, commencing life in the prairies is a 
little different from taking a stand iu the woods, for 
in the former ease lumber is dear and must be pur¬ 
chased for buildings, fencing, Ac., and the breaking 
up requires money. A prairie farm is brought 
under cultivation much sooner than a wooded one, 
hut more moans are necessary at the commence¬ 
ment. More than once have we seen the prairie 
farmer straightened, suffering, and disconsolate, on 
account of the lack of means—his fields unfenecd. 
and the crops subject to the ravages of cattle when 
growing, and when gathered exposed to the rains 
and storms. We know of no more painful position 
than that of a farmer laboring under embarrass¬ 
ments wijich make it necessary to sell every thing 
from the farm as fast as produced, and to pursue a 
system of culture, in the hope of temporary gain, 
that lie tecls must work sure and permanent injury 
to the soil. 

The number of acres that can be cultivated with 
profit by a fanner, depends upou circumstances 
entirely. We know not why a former may not, 
superintend a farm of a thousand acres, not only 
profitably, but with proper assistants and laborers, 
and by the aid of the best Implements and 
machinery, and a wise division of labor, even more 
economically than one of a hundred. To do this, 
however, be must he a man of business capacity, 
and while he retains the general supervision, obtain 
the best of helpers, always being careful to put the 
right man in the right place. Many of our mer¬ 
chants superintend business every year involving 
millions of dollars; and some of the nurserymen 
near this city cultivate five or six hundred acres, 
giving to every rod dean garden culture, employing 
several hutidred men in the work. We are not 
willing to suy that farmers lack capacity for a large 
and successful business. Tho difficulty is, not that 
we cultivate too much land, its is often said, but we 
put upon our land too little labor. A farmer with 
a hired man, or perhaps a boy or two, and a single 
team, underlakes to cultivate i hundred or a hun¬ 
dred and fifty acres, and the labor given the whole 
might be better devoted to forty or fifty acres, and 
with much bettor results. 11c should either employ 
more labor or cultivate less land. 

To uiako a farm of filly acres profitable, every 
part must he made to produce. There is little 
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In entering upon its Thirteenth Year iiud Volume, 
the Rural New-Yorker extends u cordial greet¬ 
ing to the myriads who have for years been its 
ardent friends and supporters, and a right hearty 
welcome to the host, of new reemits now joining its 
Brigade. Our Salutation must be brief however — 
a mere greeting and welcome—for we have work 
to do this week, and next, and during ns many more 
as we are permitted to labor in a field which has its 
thorns as well fi-s flu worn To those who have rend 
the Rural for months and years, and hence know 
its character and objects, we have little to say iu 
this connection. They need not'be told of its pur¬ 
poses, or how sedulously we have labored for their 
accomplishment. Indeed, all who arc conversant 
with tho past course of this journal are so familiar 
with the principles and aims of its management, that 
any recapitulation or. pledges seem unnecessary, 
though custom renders thorn in order on such an 
occasion as the present The Rural therefore sim¬ 
ply greets its former anil continued friends in a 
sincere but unostentatious manner — expressing 
gratification for their appreciation of its course, and 
acknowledging the generosity with which many of 
them arc nobly seconding its efforts to promote 
Menial, Moral, and Material “Progress and Im¬ 
provement.” Were our aspirations of avail, every 
co-worker iu a chuse so important to the welfare of 
individuals, families, and communities, would enjoy 
many such a “Happy New Year” as we now wish 
them, and long be blessed “ in basket and in store " — 
having happy homes and a long succession of pros¬ 
perous seasons. To aid them in the acquisition and 
continuous possession of objects so desirable, will, 
in the future as in the past, be the constant and 
earnest endeavor of this journal. 

But the Rural now greets several thousand 
readers for the first time, at least as subscribers, 
and upon these would fain make a favorable im¬ 
pression. For this, however, it would neither put on 
airs, nor disguise its sentiments or objects; and being 
in its “ teens,” (quite mature and experienced for a 
newspaper,) it ought certainly to possess sufficient 
stamina and fearlessness to express its honest opin¬ 
ions and convictions on all proper occasions, even 
iu the presence of new acquaintances. The great 
aim of this journal has ever been to combine, in one 
sheet, several subjects and department, and thus 
render its pages interesting and instructive to all — 
entertaining and beneficial to the wives, sons, and 
daughters, as well as to the heads of the families 
visited. As we have said on a similar occasion, and 
perhaps repealed, “Our object from (he commence¬ 
ment of the Rural New-Yorker has not been to 
furnish either an Agricultural, Horticultural, Scien¬ 
tific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary, or News 
journal,— bat rather to combine all these, and thus 
present a paper unequalcd in Value, Variety, and 
Usefulness of Contents. Our earnest desire has 
ever been to make it an honest, independent, relia¬ 
ble, and eminently useful Rural, Literary, and 
Family Newspaper — correct in its teachings on 
Practical Subjects, instructive and entertaining to 
members of the Family Circle, of high moral tone, 
and entirely free from deception and quackery, even 
in Its advertising department,” Such was, is, and 
will continue to be our “platform”—brief; explicit, 
and comprehensive. The Ruiia l docs not expect to 
please everybody, bat it will always be found on 
the side of Right, and we arc resolved that its 
influence for good shall continue to be felt through¬ 
out the country. That it still aims to excel in all 


CAW YOUNG FASMERS SUCCEED? 




Tue accompanying elevation and plains were pre¬ 
pared by A. J. Warner, Eeq., Architect, of this city, 
expressly for this journal, and will he found well 
worthy the attention of those who wish to build a 
good yet economical house, of moderate size. These 
are no fancy sketches, us two houses have already 
been built in this city from the plans. The exte¬ 
rior is chaste in appearance, and while not crowded 
with ornaments, the too common error of piodern 
times, contains all that good taste will justify. 
These plans, it is believed, possess much merit, and 
arc well worthy the attention uf those who may 
design to build, as furnishing a good deal of accom¬ 
modation at the least possible cost The rooms arc 
conveniently arranged, and of sufficient size for an 
ordinary family. The building can be constructed 
of either wood or brick, though the design is drawn 
for a brick house. 


from front hall. The estimated cost of the building, 
exclusive of mantles and furnace, is $3,700. 


chamber floor. 

Although the above plans contain accommoda¬ 
tions sufficient for, almost any family, yet some of 
our readers may wish to build on a larger scale, and 
for such the architect has prepared ti plan with one 
additional room, and this plan, with a few altera¬ 
tions, can be adapted to the same elevation. The 
piazza on the addition, it will he observed, has been 
changed to the other side, and the entrance hall 
extends the entire length of the main part, to give 
an entrance from same to dining room. The follow¬ 
ing is a brief description of the arrangement: 


GROUND PLAN. 

In the Ground Plan, A is the enhance hall, 8 by 
Hit feet, with doors opening into the parlor, library, 
and dining room, with open stair case, and china 
closet under, connecting with dining room. B, 
dining room, 14 by 22 feet, with doors opening into 
hull, parlor, nursery and kitchen. C, library, 12 by 

14 foot, and can he entered from hall or nursery, 
i), nursery, 14 by 15 feet, which nmy be entered 
from dining room, library, and from kitchen, through 
bath room. Cotmected with nursery is bath-room, 
G, 6 by 8 feet, and closet, H, 3 by G foot E, parlor, 

15 by 18 feet, entered from hall or dining room. 
F, kitchen, 14 by 1G feet, with back stairs to cham¬ 
bers above; also, a flight under same to cellar, 
which is under the entire building. Connected with 
the kitchen is a largo pantry, I, and store-room, J, 
each 5 by 6 feet. The outside entrances to dining 
room and kitchen are under the piazza. In addi- 
thero Can be an outside door at the rear of kitchen. 
K, Iv, piazzas. 

In the Chamber Plan will be found seven bed 
rooms of good size, four of them in the main part 
and three of them in the addition, with closet to 
each. All the bed rooms can he entered from the 
hall, which extends the entire length of the build¬ 
ing. A flight of stairs from the hall gives access to 
garret or attic, with a closet under same, opening 


A, parlor, 15 by 18 feet, connected with sitting 
room, with sliding or folding doors. B, ratting room, 
14 by 17 feet, exclusive of bay window, which is 4 by 
10 feet, C, nursery, 14 by 14 feet, I), library, 12 by 
14 feet E, entrance hall, 8i feet wide, with open 
stair case, and a closet under, connected with nur- 











so.ry. F, dining room, 13 by 16 feet, connected with 
hall, pitting room, kitchen, and nursery, through 
bath room. Connected with nursery is bath room, 
G, 6 by 9 feet. 11, kitchen, 14 by 15 feet. I, pantry 
4 by 6 feet. J, china closet and store room, 4 by 6 
feet, with a door opening into dining room, and 
a slide partition connecting same with pantry. OH’ 
from dining room is the back stairs to chambers; 
also, a flight of stairs under same leading from 
kitchen to cellar. K, back hall, with doors opening 
into kitchen and dining room; also, a door open¬ 
ing out on piazza, L, L, piazzas. 

The Upper Floor is divided up into eight bed 
rooms, with a closet for each, all accessible from a 
hall which extends through the center of the entire 
building, as in the other plan. 

BAD TIMBER. 

All timber is good if put in the right place. 
Even rotten wood is a valuable absorbent and fer¬ 
tilize*. Many ol our modern carriages or imple¬ 
ments would find their appropriate sphere in the 
compost heap, where they might help to grow up 
honester men than the makers thereof,—but as 
designed for locomotion, severe trial, and long life, 

1 say it on my honor as a man, tlipy are, in too many 
cases, miserable abortions, l'ut into the compost 
heap, they fulfill a “glorious mission,” as axle-trees 
or wheels they break down in the mud, amid infinite 
disquiet, discomfort, and doubt as to how to get 
along on this journey of life. Though they are 
totally depraved, and all that sort of thing, it was 
not ray intention at this particular time to rail at 
mechanics ,— we farmers are verily guilty in this 
thiug. We own the timber, and, as a general thing 
in this country, w r e manufacture the timber into 
lumber, or have it done at the local mills. Do we 
have a single eye to the public good? Do we 
inquire whether the spoke timber we sell is just 
suited to its purpose, or simply whether the follows 
will buy it, and pay us more than it is worth for 
oven-wood? I take the confessional—I would like 
to get round it, but I own I have sold poorer lumber 
(I get logs into the mill sometimes.) than I would 
like to have put into my cart. 

My father was a thoughtful, prudent, Connecticut 
Yankee. He said to mo many a time, <l Pick out 
some good trees, have them worked into proper 
shape, and whenever you break a tongue or an 
axle-tree or a spoke, take along to the shop your 
own timber that you know is right, and be sure they 
put it in! ” 

If any man says there is no great difference in 

timber, I say he is a -just what you please. 

Christianly speaking, and really, we are all “ stew¬ 
ards," sent here simply to put ourselves, and all, to 
proper uses. Whoever claims a right to burn up 
best kind of ox-helve timber, will la? punished by 
the Court of Heaven, and would be by the other 
‘‘ Courts” if they knew or dared to do their duty. 
A lazy, lumbering lubber, who won’t take the 
trouble to discriminate between what ought to be 
sent to the wood-house and what ought to be sent 
to the saw-mill, had better enter upon some other 
mission, — send him to the Cannibals, for instance. 

I went into a friend's wood-house a while ago, and 
saw stove wood made from the toughest kind of hick¬ 
ory. I pulled off splinters and tested il. “What does 
this mean,” I said to him, ‘‘you have spoiled good 
axle-trees and ax-Iielves?" “ I sent my man to the 
woods, and he cut the wrong tree,” was the reply. 

“ Yes, bul why didn't you post up in English, Irish, 
and Dutch on all such trees , 1 Hands off ?' ” 

Here and there the choicest of choice timber will 
be found on the ground, to be reduced in quality 
before it is used, or to bocomo so utterly worthless 
by exposure that nobody would manufacture it, if. 
indeed, such a thing is possible. 

Now, this is to bear witness that every man who 
owns a tree should hold an inquest upon it, and 
decide upon competent authority what that tree is 
made for—what part in the original plan of the 
universe it was designed to play. If tough and 
elastic, its destiny may be whip-stocks, ax-lielvefe, 
or lmggy thills: if of irou firmness, plane-woods, 
mallets, or beetles; if easily worked, but subject to 
decay, like white-wood, inside mouldings; if of 
great strength and endurance, like the host oak and 
rock-elipj carriage geeriug, Ac. 

There was none too much made of anything, and 
when what was made for one purpose is desecrated 
to another, there is what treasury departments are 
familiar with, M a 'deficit ” somewhere. 

“ It won't pay to bother with this butt log. It is 
true it would make first rate carriage poles, and such 
are scarce, and mixed up intimately with the life 
and death of passengers; but it is five miles to a 
saw-mill, and I can’t afford to go there with it, and 
then sell it for twenty-five cents a pole.” So. on 
that score the while ash butt log. lit for wagon poles, 
the only one within three miles that is fit, goes into 
rails, when a stone wall or a thorn bush would 
answer the sajne purpose. When Mill that white 
ash log be replaced? Good wagon poles may be 
worth a dollar—the host possible may lie worth $10; 
at least you yourself might be inclined to that, side 
of the argument if you were lying upon your back at 
the foot of a hill with a broken leg, just because you 
trusted your life to a poor stick! 

Save your good timber while you have it, for it is 
getting scarce. — n. t. b. 

» » ♦ —» - 

POOR AND RICH FARMERS, AND WHY. 

As a farmer I have lived among farmers, without 
a change of residence, thirty-six years; and during 
that period of time have liad opportunity to observe 
the development of several generations of farmers. 
One generation I can trace from infancy to mature 
age; another, which first came under my notice at 
manhood, are nowold men: and others, according to 
their several ages, have had time more or less to 
exhibit what they are able to accomplish. The 
result of my observation, in one direction, has been, 
that the individuals composing these several gene¬ 
rations constantly range themselves under one of 
four classes. Class No. 1 is composed of those who 
are always poor; Class No. 2 includes those who 
barely make a living all their lives long; Class 
No. 3 numbers those who acquire a comfortable and 
a constantly increasing competence; and Class 
No. 4 is composed of those who acquire wealth. 
Numerically, each class diminishes as we advance 
in the classification. 1 have said that the individ¬ 
uals of each generation range themselves under one 
or other of these heads—and I believe that I am 
correct in saying so, notwithstanding the constant 
averment of Classes Nos, 1 and 2 that their want of 
success is to be attributed to the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding them. This averment 1 believe is errone¬ 
ous. The man himself, and what he is made of, 
determines to what class he will belong. It is true, 
surroun dings are sometimes favorable and sometimes I 


unfavorable, but the energetic and skillful tv ill dodge 
the unfavorable obstacles and avail themselves with 
great dexterity of all that will assist their progress. 
Dkmohtijknks had an impediment in his speech, 
yet he fo'Came the greatest of orators; with pebbles 
in his mouth, and where the surf of the sea shore 
was raging, he exercised himself in declaiming. 

The farmer of Class No. 2 will feed his stock on 
the ground, at a waste of perhaps $20 per annum. 
The farmer of Class No. 3 will provide racks and 
boxes, by using which he not only saves the $20, but 
his stock being $20 better for the care they have 
received, he is a clear gainer of $40 in liis annual 
income. Skill and persevering industry combined 
will constantly at bis touch turn into gold that from 
w hich his neighbor of Class No. 2 extracts no profit. 
His fuel will lx- provided at $10 or $15 less cost per 
year than the farmers of Class No. 2: his acre? will 
yield more grain, more grass, his sheep more wool, 
his cows more butter and cheese, and the prices he 
sells for will lx higher. His healthful comforts of 
garden and orchard will lx more abundant. Ilig 
fences, gates, and bars being good, his slock will bo 
well trained and orderly — no pig will ever lx Heen 
in liis door-yard or garden — for pigs show their 
training as well as children — and thus be will 
bp exempt from what farmer No. 2 will call acci¬ 
dental loss. In early life he will resolutely set his 
face against all expenditure above his means. Not 
until his income warrants will lie spend his income 
for other than necessary purposes. Indeed, of recre¬ 
ation he needs less than other men, because his 
“ work is as good as play,” and the success of his 
business is to him a continual source of delight. 
IIis joys are home joys—journeys and railroad 
trips take him away from what tie loves. Farmer of 
Class No. 3 will in all probability live twenty years 
longer than fanner of Class No. 2, and if we measure 
his life by the happiness lie enjoys, his years will to 1 
doubled. Of him, when he becomes auoldman.it 
will be remarked that he is one of the very few peo¬ 
ple who love work. To him employment has be¬ 
come habitual, and though age demands and receives 
what rest it needs, yet he will •• wear out rather than 
rust out,” and. like “a used key. will be always 
bright." 

[ have seen abundant evidence of the position, 
that under circumstances where one former would 
be poor, or barely live, another farmer, by industry, 
energy, perseverance, and skill, would obtain a com¬ 
petence; but then the circumstances surrounding 
him would rapidly change. Peter Hathaway. 
Milan. Erie Co., Ohio., 1862. 
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Wintering Bees.’ 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — As we get your 
very useful and welcome paper from week to week, 
we of the bee-keeping part of your readers look to 
that department with great interest. You may 
think Wisconsin a poor place lor bee-keeping. For 
tweuty-two years 1 have been in this part of Wis¬ 
consin, on or near Green Lake. We Were the first 
while men that came to this part of the State. The 
honey bee came only a few years before us. The 
Indians tell us that the honey bee follows up the 
white man in .the new Territories of the West, none 
having Ixen seen here before the white muu came. 
At an early day here, when the whole country was 
covered with wild flowers, our bees made worlds of 
honey. We have taken one hundred and forty 
pounds from one bee tree; but after the country 
became settled, and the wild flowers plowed up, our 
bees could hardly make honey enough to winter on. 
Three years ago the white clover began to show 
itself on our prairies, and last summer the road side 
and vacant lots were covered and white with it, and 
our boos filled their hives, and in many cases four 
honey boxes, bolding eight pounds each. We think 
very much of Mr. Quimby. Many of his books are 
in our part ol the State, ami I think should be in 
the hands of every bee-keeper. The common box 
hive is in general use here, but the Langstroth hive 
is making its way through the State, and will soon 
be in geueral use. 

I Would like some of the able bee men of the 
country to explain the actions of my bees last sum¬ 
mer. I winter my bees in a large, dry cellar. 
They came out last spring strong, with plenty of 
honey. A neighbor wintered about the same mi ru¬ 
ber. arid bis bees came out poorly, w asting away in 
the spring months to near nothing, with very few 
bees and not much honey. Wo put our Ixes out in 
March, and mine were a third better in every 
respect, we thought. The 6th of July our bees 
were hanging out in great quantities. My neigh¬ 
bor’s bees had picked up and were in as good con¬ 
dition as mine, anil commenced throwing off their 
swarms a week in advance of mine. By the last of 
July he lmd hived two swarms from each stock 
hive, ami only three of mine had swarmed up 
to that time, and the rest did not throw oft’ their 
swarms until the first of August, From the 6th of 
July to first of August, bushels of bees were bung¬ 
ing out on my hives. IIow is this to be accounted 
for? In the spring my bees came out well wintered, 
with plenty of honey, brood comb, and bees. My 
neighbor, living in sight of me, with same number 
of swarms, (17.) came out of winter quarters in very 
poor condition, many of his swarms not. having over 
one pint of bees. It would seem from this that it 
does not make much difference w hat kind of condi¬ 
tion your bees are in when they come out of winter 
quarters. Let us hear from you on this subject. 

We get vezy few swarms out bore uutil July, which 
is our swarming month. From my new swarms com¬ 
ing in July. I always get from eight to sixteen pounds 
of drawn honey, leaving them enough to winter 
on. All of our old hives that do not swann in the 
season, give us about thirty-two pounds of honey. 
We get from eighteen to twenty cents per pound for 
drawn honey. R. Dart. 

Ripon, Wis.. Dec., 1861. 

We could not, of course, tell the cause of the dif¬ 
ference without an opportunity to examine the con¬ 
dition of the different hives, but we will make a 
suggestion or two that may throw some light on 
the mystery. What causes bees to swarm'/ 
The two leading causes are the antipathy ol’ the 
queens, and the want of room. When bees find 
themselves crowded for room, il in the height of the 
honey season, and the hive is in a country where 
plenty can be obtained, they will commence at once 
the constraetion of queen cells. Soon a queen is 
raised, and the old queen leaves with all of the 
colony that she can collect together. But if the lack 
of room occurs where honey is scarce, as it was prob¬ 
ably when your bees were in the proper condition 
for swarming, early in the season, no attempt would 
be made at swarming. When once the disposition 
to swann is suppressed by any cause, such as a long 
season of unfavorable weather, scarcity of honey, 
Ac., they are less likely to start royal ceils, without 


which there is no swarming. Tlx poor swarms were 
not in a fit condition for swarming until the very 
height of the honey season, and therelore received 
no check. One cause of the difference betw een the 
amount of honey produced by bees at an early day 
in Wisconsin and now, is doubtless the present lack 
of early flowers, which are needed more for their 
pollen, for the purpose of feeding the young brood, 
than for the honey. This w-ant may lx supplied in a 
great measure by feeding the bees rye or wheat 
flowers as soon as they begin to fly in the spring. 

Transferring Bees. 

Eds. Rubai. Nicw Yorker:—I wish to make some Inquiry 
through your paper in regard to bees. I have an ol(l swann 
of bees in the old-fashioned hive, without any boxes, and 
wish to get them into a hire with boxes. Ilow shall I do it, 
and when?—W C. W Chester, Windsor Co., Vt. 

To take a swann ofbeosand their brood, in the 
comb, out of one box hive and put them into another, 
is very difficult, because there is no safe way of 
fastening the combs in the new hive. Most fox- 
keepers who attempt it will fail and lose the swarm. 
What is termed a forced swarm may be obtained in 
this manner: Next, spring, as soon as bees begin to 
gather honey from which they can secrete their wax 
to build oomb, gently blow smoke into the hive, so 
as to set tlx lxes busy filling themselves with honey. 
Then gently turn the hive bottom side up and place 
an emply one directly over; drum with sticks on the 
lower part of the old hive, and the beos will ascend 
to the new, and can then be removed and placed 
upon a stand. The old hive may be put in place 
again. A few may remain and build up a new 
colony. Perhaps by drilling large holes through 
the old hive, boxes may lx placed upon it and the 
necessity of removal avoided. But the lxst way is 
to obtain a movable frame hive, remove the bees as 
before described, then take the old hive to pieces, 
remove the comb carefu 1 ly and attach it to the 
frames by a composition ol’ beeswax and resin, and 
strings. The frames are then placed in the hive, and 
the bees allowed to take possession. 

Humming in Cold Weather. 

Berlepbch thinks that the low and continued 
humming heard in some hives, in extreme cold 
weather, is not produced by the action of the bees’ 
wings. lie once cautiously opened a hive on such 
an occasion, when the thermometer in the open air 
was at 24 below zero. The bees were packed in 
dense masses between the combs. The humming 
was still heard, though there was no motion of 
wings perceptible among the bees on the exterior of 
the clusters; and it is hardly conceivable that, those 
confined in the interior would have room to move 
theirs. He suspects that the sound is produced by 
means of their organs of respiration, or results from 
some action of the tracheal system. 

Queens of second swarms appear to lx less pro¬ 
lific than others during the first season, merely 
because their colonies arc generally comparatively 
small. Introduce a liberal supply of brood in 
sealed cells, so that the population will speedily 
increase, and the queen will soon show that she has 
been incited to corresponding productiveness, and 
is fully qualified to assume aud discharge the task 
which surrounding circumstances seem then to 
impose oil her. Such a queen, so situated, being 
young and vigorous, will sometimes surpass an 
older one in fertility, even in her first summer .—Bee 
Journal. 

Spirit of the 

Rotation of Crop*. 

The Country Gentleman says that James Beatty 
and Sons, successful farmers in Cayuga county, N. Y., 
adopt the following rotation: 

Their fields successively lie in meadow two years; 
in pasture tie third; the fourth, corn is planted on 
the sod, tho manure having been applied the pre¬ 
vious autumn, and the sod plowed just before plant¬ 
ing. Corn is followed the fifth year by barley, which 
is seeded to clover by rolling. This clover is pas¬ 
tured with sheep, the pasture thus obtained being 
equal to the expense of seeding, until the following 
summer, when it, is converted to summer fallow for 
wheat. The droppings of the sheep, and the crop of 
clover, furnish an excellent preparation for this 
grain, W T hich is harvested the sixth year. It is fol¬ 
lowed by a growth of timothy and clover, M'liich 
constitutes meadow two years and pasture one year, 
as already mentioned. Umlerdraining and this 
rotation “have more than doubled the crops in the 
aggregate,” during the last ten years. 

Book to ilie Cellars. 

The Germantown Telegraph says that those 
who have in charge the cure of the household, should 
frequently think of their cellars, and though they 
may not be often exposed to the eye of strangers, 
take care that they are always kept in a cleanly con¬ 
dition, free from annoyances and nuisances of all 
kinds. A tidily kept cellar has much to do with the 
health of a family, especially in the spring of the 
year, or wherever “heaters” are introduced into 
houses. No vegetable except potatoes should be 
stored in the cellar. Especially should cabbages, 
beets, celery, and turnips be excluded. All these 
are offensive in themselves and injurious to health, 
while at the same time they are all preserved in a 
much superior manner out of doors. A cellar should 
be thoroughly whitewashed at least once a year, and 
swept and put in order twice a month. The air in a 
properly kept cellar will not become impure when 
the weather becomes sufficiently cold to render 
necessary the closing up of the open windows; 
while, on the other hand, the air of a cellar so closed 
up. which is untidily kept and filled with vegetables, 
some of them in a decayed state, may well be 
imagined. All cellars, however, should have the 
outside doors thrown open fur an hour or two in 
midday, in clear days, when the temperature is 
above the freezing point. 

How to Built) a 8moke House. 

In answer to a correspondent, the Working 
Farmer gives the following directions:—“Asmoke 
house should lx square, ils size varying from four to 
eight feet in diameter, according to the quantity of 
meat, required to be smoke .he lower portion, to 
the height of five feet. be of brick, with a 

door lined with sfo linn 'i tfo part may serve both 
as an ash -iousi ns tic r .per place for the fire 
to furnish the smol i. Fin mid be placed in the 
middle ami t >\ i -in th- material to be burned, 
so that tl nil-.-.. ; : r -nr nded by ashes, may 
maintain u n fur a lung time, giving oil' the 

smoke w h r ; rity. The upper part may be 
wood, an 1 the se| ration tVnn the lower part by 
joists, cov-ivd with scan ting. ,o as to leave spaces, 
averaging • rec : , hes in dinmeter, for the ascent of 
the smok» TJ ght m his upper portion may 


be four feet, besides the ascent of the roof, and 
should be furnished with a door that may lx locked, 
so that the door to the lower portion will not give 
ingress to meat-room. This separation between the 
two portions need not be locked, so as to enable the 
frequent removal of aslios from the house and the 
proper attention to the fire to be more readily 
performed. 

Sawdust placed over a few ignited coals will fur¬ 
nish the necessary material for smoking the meat. 
The sawdust., however, should lx from such wood aa 
is most free from resinous matter; the pyroligneous 
acid evaporation is of a better flavor from hard than 
from soft wood, while the amount of creosote, which 
is the preservative property, will bo the same." 

Photographic Picture ora Corn Barn. 

The editor of the New England Farmer has 
been looking into somebody's corn barn, and bag 
made a picture of it, which we transfer for the bene¬ 
fit of somebody, who perchance may see his own 
face in the mirrorwc bold up before him. Here it is: 

“ We have visited many corn barns, but have not, 
found a dozen in such condition as we thought 
properly protected the fanner’s property, and 
reflected credit upon him as a systematic economist. 
If they were not Pandora’s boxes, from whence 
flowed every evil, they certainly readily suggested 
that myth. Lot us walk into one of them and see. 
At the right is a narrow bin for the com. On tho 
further end is an old pair of broken sleigh runners, 
and the remnants of an ancient cheese-press, not 
over-nicely cleansed when its further service was 
dispensed with. Hard by these hangs the battered 
body of an old ‘ lin-lcitchen, r reminding one of the 
days of large fire-places, roasted sirloins, turkeys, 
and saddles of mutton. Three casks stand in a 
corner, the aggregate amount of hoops on which 
would not equal those of a Miss of sixteen to-day. 
In one of them is a peck of two year old beans, the 
second is filled with cobs, while the third has a 
miscellaneous collection of old hoes, horse shoes, 
broken whifllctroes, the greasy ‘spit,’ that belonged 
to the aforesaid ‘ tin-kitchen,' the ‘head and distaff” 
of a linen wheel, and various other things that had 
seen their day and generation. Two broken, rusty 
plows are perched on the end of the beam in 
another corner, while between is a bundle of cat¬ 
nip. another of mullein, and a handful of dock 
roots, hung there for the pious purpose of assuaging 
fevers, agues, and cramps, when—well, when the 
proprietor can’t work any longer! On a little shelf 
between the studding is a remnant of an old grease- 
pi it, which, whilom, produced a supply of lubrica¬ 
ting matter for the ox-curt or old chaise wheels—but 
its day bus long since departed, and it should have 
slept quietly with its mother earth many years ago. 
Intermingled with these interesting relies of hus¬ 
bandry are bits of old harness, as dry and hard as 
the heart that never softens at the sufferings of 
others or at children’s sweet words; here a broken 
hame. and there a ruptured collar with the rye 
straw protruding, showing that < all is not gold that 
glitters.’ ” 

ami gumms. 

Lolling in the TIouse.—M il] some of tlip Rusal’s renders 
tell me the best way to break or cure :t horse of hanging his 
tongue out ut o up side of tiis mouth? I have tried several 
plans, but without effect. A.s I have a horse that has got into 
that habit, ami would like to break him r>f it. any ouo will 
roofer a favor by answering.—W. 8. L., Stillwater, Tus. Co.. 
Ohio, 1S61. 

Foot-hot in BiiKicr.—Will some one that has experience in 
sheep raising tell ns through the columns of the Rural the 
cause and best preventive of the foot-rot in sheep? I believe 
1 am safe in saving there were more cases of that disease in 
this county last fall than in the five previous yearn. It then 
made its appearance for the first time in some flocks tbit had 
always been pastured on dry and rolling land An answer to 
the inquiry would be very acceptable to several farmers in this 
county —I. W. 8., Crawford Co., Pa., 1861. 

Soft, marshy pastures, says YODATT, are one of the roost 
fertile causes of this disease According to Mr Yopatt's 
observations, the Mountain or Down Sheep, which has no 
poachy walk in his grazing ground, unless exposed to infec¬ 
tion by reason of the virus is never thus troubled. Prof 
Dick remarks:—“The finest and richest old pastures and 
lawns are particularly liable to this disease, and so are soft, 
marshy, and luxuriant meadows. It exists, to a greater or 
less extent, in every situation that has a tendency to increase 
the growth of the hoof without wearing them away.” 

Where the disease exists the following has been found a 
ready and efficient remedy by experienced sheep breeders:— 
Procure a shallow trough eight or ten feet long, and about 
eight inches wide in the bottom. Place it between two yards, 
in such manner that sheep, in passing from one to the other, 
will bo obliged to traverse the bottom the whole length; which 
is best done by making a tight board fence from the top of 
each side of tin- trough and the whole length thereof, a little 
inclined outward, but not enough so as to enable the sheep to 
get a foothold npon tho inclined plane and thus escape the 
bottom of the trough Dissolve ten pounds sulphate of cop- 
pier (blue vitro!) in about four gallons of water, put it in tho 
trough and drive or call tho sheep from one yard to the other 
through the trough, every other day, until they have wet their 
feet in the solution five or six times. When no longer needed, 
the liquid may be ilraxffi off and saved for future use. 

Straw ah a Manure—Cokhkctjo.v—I will here correct a 
word or two in my communication about making straw into 
manure, where it says “'when through thrashing, get the 
straw into the barn.” I put it up wink thrashing. If any one 
cannot mow their grain so as to put the straw where their 
grain was while they ore thrashing, they had better build 
something to put the straw into.—A lonzo Green, Amboy, 0 

Winter Butter.— A good way to make butter in cold 
weather is to set the milk where it will freeze, and take the 
cream off before it thaws out. Keep the cream frozen until 
enough is collected for a churning, and then let it thaw gradu 
ally. The butter will be as good as any made in winter. It is 
alternately freezing and thawing winch makes the butter 
bitter. Those who have never tried the freezing process on 
milk will he surprised at the quantity of cream obtained.— 
Betty Wrinkle, Elkhom, HY.-t., 1861. 

Short Churnings and Good Butter.— In answer to the 
inquiry in a late It URAL, how to make short churnings, I will 
give you my rule, which I have found invariable, both for 
making short churnings and good butter. In cold weather, 
scald the milk, or heat it quite hot. but not boiling, set it in a 
warm place where it will sour in forty eight hours. Slam 
carefully draining off all the milk. Have the cream at the 
temperature of 58°. if you have a good ehu.m; if not, it should 
be at 60°. For malting butter earlier in the season, the tem¬ 
perature of the cream should be the same without scalding.— 
N, T. D.. Shoreham, Vt., 1S61. 


Bural Notes an ft Stems. 


The World s Fair. —We have several times of late alluded 
to the Worlds Fair, which opens at Loudon in May next 
Tin' indications arc that the Empire State will he well repre¬ 
sented at this great Industrial Exhibition. 'Fids State stands 
second to none in the North in inventive Lalent and genius, 
and high perfection ill the Mechanic Arts. We hope that the 
industrial pursuits of Rochester and Western New Y'ork may 
lie fairly represented at this great World s Congress. For the 
information of those who would like to send samples of Imple¬ 
ments, Machinery. Scientific Instruments, Grains. Seeds, or 
Uoehrster Flour,’we would stale that our fellow townsman. 
I) )>. T Moors; Esq editor of the Rural Arm-Yorker, has 
been appointed Agent for tills vicinity to examine and approve 
articles which it is proposed to scud for exhibition Mr 
Moore's appointment Is n very judicious one, and wc have no 
doubt that he will perform Ifs duties to the satisfaction of all 
parties interested. Any information in regard to the prepara¬ 
tion, manner of shipment. &r will ho cheerfully furnished 
by Mr. Moore. Thu loth of January is the limit of time 
fixed for the reception of articles for the exhibition, which are 
to he sent b,v the Government vessel. One-third of its space 
is already spoken for by citizens of this State.— Roch ■ Daily 
Democrat American. 


Tnr. Rural Recruiting fiKitvinn is very progressive about 
these days. This rooming (Dec. 30,) we received handsome 
accessions from the Eastern, Middle, Northern, and Western 
States, and Canada West. The firet opened was from T. L. 
F.\ lexer, M. D , of Marshall Co., Ill , and reads in this style: 

“ Dear Rural— This is Christinas morning—so a right 1 Merry 
Christmas ’ may it be to you and yours. But, as through the 
year you have been guilty of sundry derelictions — as, for 
instance, killing thrice the great' Prof.' of ‘ terra culture,' and 
exposing on sundry occasions the disinterestedness of your 
advertisers. flee.,— we have concluded you riohlt deserve a 
clubbing. So here comes our first club; may it not hare some 
little influence on yon in the year that is approaching? In¬ 
closed you will find $32.50 and 26 names, with my sincere 
hope that you may have a corresponding or even greater 
increase, of subscribers [most of these are NKWj alt over fM 
Loyal Stater. > our position on all questions amply and richly 

deserves it.”-A letter from C. C. Burl, of Litchfield, Conn., 

by same mail, and also containing $32.50, after alluding to the 
hard times, says:—" But. thinking the. Rural and the Country 
must be surtax'd. I have made an extra effort —with what 
result you see Amin hopes to add more.”-From Chen¬ 

ango Co., an agent-friend remits for a club of 21, adding that 
he fears some, in the excitement of the times, will drop the 
reliable and trustworthy Rural for more trashy and exciting 
journals. Others, of the Jeff. Davis school, think it is a little 
too strong for the Union. But never fear, friend Mooiu: 
Y'our position is commendable, and demands an mergrtic sup¬ 
port from all loyal and truth loving citizens. My eimiesi 
endeavor has been, where an old soldier [subscriber) fell by 
the. way, to fill his place with a new recruit, thus keeping the 
division full. Hope to send you more names soon." Right, 
friend Lewis! We ask only tho support of the loyal and 
truth-loving, aud that they will "keep the division full," by 
substituting new recruits for absentees at roll call 

— Many like cheering and well-timed letters greeted us this 
morning — especially from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana. Illinois, Wisconsin. Iowa. Kentucky, California, 
Minnesota, and Canada West — but we must leave them and 
devote time, attention and space to other mattrin. 

The Rural's New Dress pleases us exceedingly, and we 
trust our readers will consider it an improvement. Though 
the kind of typo mostly used is on the same sized body (and 
occupying same space) as that in last volume, the face is much 
larger and bolder, and lienee mart) easily read. It is, in print 
er's phraseology, a “Brevier face on Minion body”-—and a 
good, broad Scotch face ut tliat. We hope it will be adapted 
to the eyes of many of our subscribers beside the Ohio one, 
who. in remitting his $2 for this year, says:—“ Allow me to 
express tlie opinion that, three-fourths of your subscribers 
would be much hotter pleased if you would dispose of all 
small type; vide ,V F Observer .” A compliance with the 
suggestion would save us considerable expense in cost of type 
and type setting, but also greatly reduce the quantity of read¬ 
ing. We think, however, that, onr present number exhibits 
decided progress — for our principal type ih plain aud bold, 
yet so compact as to give about the same amount of reading 
its formerly. Some friends have advised that we not only 
enlarge the type, but also reduce the size of our paper, on 
account of the times, as many other journals have done; but 
wc judged otherwise, qnd from present indications think we 
were right, a* the people seem to be resolved that the Rural 
shall hi- well sustained, war to the contrary notwithstanding. 

— Wc ought to add, in this connection, that our new dross 
is from the foundry of Mr. Nathan Lyman, of Buffalo, than 
whom there is no more honorable or reliable type, founder of 
our acquaintance. Mr. I.. is especially worthy the patronage 
of the craft in this region, the West, and Canada. 

Jewels for Swine, — V. It., of Milan. Ohio, writes:—“A 
recent number of the Rural describes an improved jewel for 
a swine's snout. 1 prefer an operation with a knife to any 
jewel that I have seen used. Operate as follows: Cast the pig 
on u plank on his right side, liis legs toward you, let an assist¬ 
ant hold liis liinder extremities, plane your knee on his neck, 
grasp with your left hand his jaws, so as to hold him silent: 
then willi a sharp-pointed, keen pen knife, inserted downward 
from tils face, and at right angles with the plane of the pig's 
nostrils, sever the rooting tendon, passing the cut into ono 
nostril, then reverse the edge of the knife and cut into the 
oilier nostril, so tliat the pig’s snout—the rooting appurtenance 
—will hang down slightly looped. Too much loop will breuk 
oft'; too little will retract and heal up. If done right — and a 
little practice will do it — the pig is cured of rooting for life, 
with less time, cost, and pain, than any other method I know.” 

New Subscribers. — The agent-friends of the Rural are 
doing nobly in the way of obtaining uew subscribers. As 
Instances, three letters received on tin? same day foot up in 
thiswise—*ne, 3 old aud IT new subscribers; one, 4 old and 
20 new; and one, 2 old and 22 new The writer of the latter 
(Mr. JC.Bkai.nerd, of Dodge Co.. Wis.,) says:—“If you 
take the satisfaction in receiving this money and the names of 
your new acquaintances that l do in forwarding them 
to you, it will add not a little to the pleasure of a passing 
hour.” We daily participate in the pleasure, alluded w> — for 
many kind friends are introducing new acquaintances to us in 
like uiauner. Thanks to the numerous Recruiting Agents who 
are so efficiently aiding the Rural ! Wefee! much like saying 
to each of them, what a Hibernian said to Us a few days ago — 

•• May you live forever, and die liappyt" 

Horse Exhibition at Chicago in 1862,—Another 
“National” Horse Fair is to come off in Chicago next fall. 
The announcement says “already the preliminary steps have 
been taken to render it one of the most brilliant affairs ever 
known in America ” At a recent meetiug, officers were 
elected as follows: President —Hon. F. C. Sherman, Chicago. 
Vice I‘resident —Geo. Wilkes, New York. Secretary— W. P. 
[sham, Chicago. Grand Marshall —J M. Cannon, Davenport, 
Iowa. Dep. Marshall —E. Waterman, Ottawa, Ill. There is 
to he an Executive Committee consisting of two citizens from 
each of the Union-loving States. Spturgos! —e. n. n. 

•-- ♦ ■- 

The Manual of Agriculture. — We are pleased to learn 
that this excellent work is becoming quite popular. The IV. 
R. Farmer states tliat it “is already largely called for by tho 
towns in Massachusetts, to be placed in their schools. One 
town has oidered two hundred copies, another one hundred, 
and many others twenty-five to fifty copies each We learn 
also tliat where it has been introduced, the pupils, both boys 
and girls, are delighted with the study. Wc supposed that 
such would be the case. Our youth will readily comprehend 
the importance to them of such a study—-u study that is always 
liigldy pleasing,? while it instructs. ” 

Roit'8 Western Reserve Cheese Vat, advertised in this 
paper by an enterprising Watertown firm, is worthy the atten¬ 
tion of Dairymen- It lias heretofore been favorably noticed 
by us, and also by contributors to the Rural. In his excel¬ 
lent series ol' articles on the Dairy, (given in our last volume,) 
Hon. T. 0- Petrus speaks of this vat as the best he has ever 
seen, and it is highly commended by other practical dairymeu. 
We trust this gratuitous and unsolicited notice of a valuable 
labor-saving invention will benefit many of our readers. 

Goon Cotswold Sheep. —Tho best lot of tat sheep we have 
seen for a long time were shipped in this city, for the East, a 
few days ago, by Jas. 11 At. lock & Bros., of Rush. It con¬ 
sisted of 25 Cotswolds, averaging about 250 lbs. each — tho 
heaviest weighing 280 lbs. These sheep were bred by Messrs. 
II. from imported stock. They were not only creditable, but 
profitable, as we understand they were sold at high figures, 
considering present prices. 

Goon Things Deferred.— Several excellent articles (by 
our Western Aid, Contributors, and Correspondents,) intended 
for this number, are necessarily deferred. We have quite a 
number of valuable and interesting articles, essays, and 
sketches on file for early publication, and some fine illustra¬ 
tions completed and in course of preparation. 

The Weather of the past two weeks has been seasonable — 
with fair sleighing most of tlie time. Christmas was a fine day 
—clear but cold. The bells jingled merrily, and many people 
seemed to enjoy the. good sleighing amazingly. The year orals 
with winter weather and passable “sledding." 




THE RURAL NEW YEAR 


Tiif. Rural reader will remember the article on 
the question of the nomenclature of this cherry, 
which appeared in the Rural of November 23, 
wherein the writer insisted that the Barly Richmond 
is not the Rally May cherry; and that the hardy, 
productive and early-bearing cherry, cultivated by 
Jambs Wakeman and others, is the Early Rich¬ 
mond. and uot, ia any wise related to the Early May. 

. It will also bo remembered that wo were contro¬ 
verting the position of the Hon. M. L. Dunlap, who 
lias for years insisted upon calling it the “May 
Cherry” or “ Early May,” 

This whole question was brought before the Illi¬ 
nois State Horticultural Society at its recent meeting, 
by Mr. Dunlap, for adjustment. The article in the 
Rural of November 23 was read, and Mr. D.’s 
appended reply (prepared for the press) in an 
elaborate paper, was also read. 

Mr. D., in this paper, insisted that this cherry was, 
early in its history in this State, known us the “ May 
cherry;” that it had been sent here from Cincinnati 
as the Early May; that it is distinct, and entirely 
unlike the Early Richmond of the East, as sent 
hither by some Eastern nurseryman; but he con¬ 
cedes that it iH not the Early May of Downing, 
Elliott, .to. The writer asked, “ Whose* Early 
May is it, then? A Voice—“ Dunlap’s Early M:iy.’> 
Dunlap— “The Early May of the Wes!.” Mr. 
Overman had long knowu it as the Early May. It 
was so known in Indiana aud Ohio, and so intro¬ 
duced here from those States, Mr. Edwards had 
known it in Cincinnati. It was there called the 
Early Richmond, or Early May. The two cherries 
were regarded identical then; or at least the names, 
as used, were synonymous. But the ebony, as he 


With the present number we commence the new 
year arid a now volume of the Kura l. We have not 
space in which to review the past, or write our antici¬ 
pations of the future. Fortunately, the scores of 
thousands of readers who have been our compan¬ 
ions in the orchard and the flower garden these 
many years, need not to be informed that our asso¬ 
ciation has been alike pleasant and profitable. They 
know that with an eye single and a fixed purpose we 
have labored untiringly for the good of the farmers 
and fruit growers of the country, while we have 
nover forgotten to inculcate a love of the beautiful 
and the true. For the future we anticipate a long 
career of useful and untiring labor. We commence 
another year in the anticipation of doing good, of 
spreading the knowledge of line fruits and fragrant 
flowers, of improving the taste, and increasing the 
happiness of all who invite our weekly visits. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —.Seeing an inquiry 
in a recent, issue of 'your journal for information 
relative to getting up a chicken pie, lot me send my 
mode. I take two common-sized chickens,—old ones 
will answer, which are not good to roast,—put them 
in a pot with plenty of water, some suit, and boil 
until tender, but not too much. Then make a crust 
as you would for biscuit. I use cream, and think it 
best. Roll about one-fourth inch thick, and line the 
sides of a six quart pun with the crust, then dip in a 
layer of chicken, season with butter, pepper and 
salt to suit the taste. Then another layer of crust, 
and again a layer of chicken, and so on until the 
pan is full. Then roll a top crust large enough to 
cover the pan, put into the oven, bake moderately 
one hour and it half, and you will have chicken pie 
enough for a dozen persons, and I doubt not but 
they will pronounce it good.— Mrs. A. Green, 
Amboy, Ohio , 1861. 

Seeing an inquiry how to make Chicken Pie, I 
send my recipe:—Boil the fowls until tender; pre¬ 
pare a crust of buttermilk and cream, in the same 
manner as tor soft biscuit; lino your baking dish 
with a portion of it, then break tho fowls iu pieces, 
and place the portions around iu the pie. Put in 
some lumps of butter, then pour in the liquid in 
which the fowls were boiled until tho pan is two- 
thirds full. It should be seasoned to the taste before 
putting in, but not have any thickening in, or it will 
dry away too much. Mold some butter into the 
crust reserved for tho top. Roll out aud wet the 
edges where the crust comes together. Make a hole 
in the top to let, out, the steam. Bake it moderately. 
At least two fowls will be necessary for a large pie.— 
II. 0. D„ Elk-horn, Wis., Ml. 

Dress chickens in the usual manner; cut up as 
small as possible; pot the pieces iu cold water, aud 
boil until tender. Take up and set away to cool, as 
it injures the crust to put it over hot, aa is the cus¬ 
tom with some cooks. Take a tablespoonful of flour 
and star into half a pint of rich cream; stir this into 
the water the chicken has boiled in, also season to 
your taste wit h pepper and a little nutmeg. Lot it 
boil up a minute, and set away to cool; then make 
your crust with shortening and flour. Mix with 
water, as you would any pie-crust; heat up an egg 
and put in the water, which should be ice cold. 
Line your pie-dish with the crust; put about an inch 
of crust around the bottom, and put in your meat, 
with a great spoonful of chopped pork, which has 
been fried a light brown. Scatter in bits of butter 
rolled in flour, and turn in the gravy enough to come 
up even with the meat Put on the top crust, and 
wet the edges, to keep it secure. Bake half an hour. 
—Mrs. Cynthia 0: Brown, Burlington , Cal. Co., 


giant emietor a run, reduced in size 

feet, and so numeroi)B that the plant, when in bios- their kindred. In t! 
som, has the appearance Off a bouquet of flowers, family styled Phvto\ 
the green leaves only just peeping through, as etuidc-fcedcrs. Tin 
flowers and leaves are arranged in a bouquet l v a found both in their 
tasteful florist. The usual height is about one foot plants and leaves, o 
Peony Flowered. -A large, showy and boauti- feed, causing great 
fnl flower. The petals are incurved, giving the eulturieb The lan 
blooms a globular form. Like the preceding, they allied species mine 
present almost every variety of color. Plants from with six feet formed 
eighteen inches to two lent iu height. Perfection colors. Some nwlei 
resembles this, but is of a little larger growth, some in cases which 

New Chrysanthemum Flowered.— This is a them, while others 
new and very desirable variety. The plants Only states, “ when first 
grow about ten inches in height The flowers are as picking strawborrie 
large as Peony Flowered, aud so numerous as to of a light green coloi 
conceal the leaves entirely. lame or grubs. T 

Imurique 1’omuone. — Flowers rather small, the IlalUca ; the 
round, the petals finely imbricated. belong to this famil 

New Crown or Two Colored.— This is one of lar insect has been 
the most delicate aud beautiful Aslers we have ever by one name and t 
cultivat'd. Each flower is of two distinct colors, a after closely rendi 
few of the outside rows of petals being carmine, of Colaspi* and 
scarlet, violet, or blue, and the center a clear, trans- species, Ualdkm 
parent while. Boreidi-Amerkana 

Large Rose Flowered or La Supkrbe.— We enty-flve species, 
flowered this fine variety for the first time last sear Nab Seu, Philo,, 1 
son, and nothing in our garden attracted more could come to iu 
marked attention. It is very large, of good form, with those iu Hi 
and of the purest, brightest rose color imaginable. Rathvon, I And ii 
We had many specimens about five inches in 4-noUUa, now chaiq 
diameter. no doubt the sanu 

New Giant Emperor, — This is the giant of the “ Calaspis i-notata, 
Asters. Our engraving shows the form of the cies are variable ii 
flower, but it is reduced to two-thirds the uaturul generic character i 
size. The plants are peculiar in their habit, as very difficult by m< 
exhibited in the engraving, erect, with no side- come, to any conclu 
branches or blooms, and having usually five flowers, But let that pass ui 
all of the same height. The old Emperor was only sification is product 
of ono color — a dull lilac —but we now have fifteen Dr. Lk Conte, w 
different colors of the Giant Emperor. As wo have generic characters 
hud but one season's experience with this variety, already published I 
we give the following description by Henderson, Institute, at Washij 
of London:—“The Giant Emperor Asters are the erous families and 
most splendid flowers in Asters yet offered, whether On Saturday I 


The Aster was for a long time called the China 
Aster, then the German Aster was the most common 
name, and ail of tho best varieties were called Gor¬ 
man, while those that had not. been improved 
retained the old name. Of late yearn the best sorts 
are known aa French. The French name for the 
Aster is Let Paine Marguerite, China Asters were 
introduced to Europe by a missionary in 1730, who 
Bent seeds to Paris, and the next year they were 
grown in England. The Aster, when introduced, 
waa single, red and white, with a large yellow disk, 
specimens of which are even now to be mot with 
occasionally. A blue variety waa soon produced. 
They were showy but ragged-looking flowers. The 
Germans were the first to give special attention to 
the Aster, and they made the first step in the work 
of improvement. First, was produced flowers with 
striped rays, called striatum, mostly blue, edged with 
white, and many can remember when this was one of 
our most popular garden flowers. These were com¬ 
monly called German Asters, to distinguish thorn 
from the common China Aster. BotJi French and 
Germans now enlisted heartily in the improvement 
of the Aster, and the result was the production of 
Quilled Asters, by the enlargement of the disk 
flowers, and a corresponding change of color. 
Thus was produced the well-known Quilled Asters, 
which, though far inferior to the best sorts of the 
present day, was quite an improvement on the ohl 
China and German Aster. Semi-double varieties, 
with several courses of igjulute Or flat rays, were 
obtained, by the partial change of tho disk into ray 
flowers. 

We give our readers an engraving showing the 
best of the Asters, as they were grown some twenty 
years since, for the purpose of exhibiting the progress 
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To Fricassee Chickens. — Boil them forty 
minutes in water enough barely to cover them. 
Take off the scum as fast as it rises. Take them up 
and carve them in the usual way. Put part of the 
water in which tlioy were boiled into a spider or 
stew-pan. For two cldckeus mb a piece of butter 
as large as an egg, and a spoonful of flour together, 
aud stir into the water as it boils up. Add some 
salt, and a gill of cream or milk. Lay in the pieces 
of chicken, cover the pan close, and stew them 
gently eight or ten minutes. Parsley cut fine is a 
decided improvement 


Th k Lucy W inton Grave.—A n article published by CoJ. 
E, C. Frost, in relation to tho “ Lucy Wiutou Grape,” in the 
Havana Journal., and republished in tho Rural, induces mo 
to believe yowreromnieudation is very potent, for it has placed 
mo in a sml dilemma. I have bad more letters of Inquiry 
respecting tho grope than I ean conveniently answer, and nil 
referring to the article in the Run a i,»* th.. ruuscoft.he inquiry. 
Now, sir, as 1 urn only an awaOvr in grape culture, and do 
not keep vines for sale, though happy to contribute all in my 
power to grape culture, will you publish the following descrip¬ 
tion : 

It is the most rapid grower I have seen, and perfectly hardy; 
ripens 15th of August, three or four weeks before the Isabella 
in this region; about two-thirds its size; a tolerable bearer, 
clusters loose; of a very juicy, sweet, and spicy taste, a pleasant 
eating grape and J tliink will t.e valuable for wine, afl it contains 
a largo quantity of saccharine matter, and wheu dry makes a 
tolerable raisin, without the addition of sugar I apprehend 
it will require but little or no pruning, as it bears much better 
where it has run on fruit trres, without pruning, than when 
trained and pruned on trellis.— Nelson W inton Havana, 
Schuyler Co., N. Y, 1861. 


Old-Fashioned Indian Bread.— Pare and stew 
one half of a large ripe pumpkin; while hot, stir it 
into six quarts of corn meal. Do this before your 
emptyings are quite light. When your meal is cool 
enough to mix with your hands, stir in your empty¬ 
ings, with two quarts of coarse flour, and water 
enough to make your mixture quite moist. Knead, 
it thoroughly, put it in a warm place, and let it rise 
until quite light. Knead it again, put it in two six- 
quart pans, and bake about three hours. You will 
find this excellent —Sali.ik, Bethany, Genesee Co., 
N. r., 1861. 


COMMON DOUBLE ASTER./ 

of improvement Within the past fifteen years the 
character of this flower has been changed entirely, 
and it is now grown as double, as^beautifjil, and as 
large as tho finest Dahlia, ltjs in'all respects the 
finest autumn flower we have, and, being of easy 
culture, is destined to become;' popular, as soon as 
people become acquainted with its beauty and value, 
and are able to obtain seeds of the newest and best 
sorts. Unfortunately, much of the seed sold in this 
country is cheap and inferior, and not oue in a thou¬ 
sand ever saw a really good Aster. 


Wkatiisr an ii Fruit in Iowa. — A correspondent of De 
Witt, Clinton county, Iowa, writes under date ol' December 
ltitli:—“ Here in Towa Uie weather is truly delightful. Since 
tho 9th hist,, every day has been a type of September weather. 
Apples and potatoes are exposed for sale iu front of the simps 
as in mid summer, aud with no danger from frost. Old Soi. 
looks down witli a pleasant countenance, and Luna lights up 
each evening with au unusual brilliancy. We begin to think 
: our lines are cast in pleasant places,’ and that, although agri¬ 
cultural products are ruinously low hero, Town is a good State 
to live in. As yet, wo have not had sufficient snow to whiten 
tho ground. Iam, as yet, unable to say wllftt effect this fine 
weather will have upon vegetation, but upon an examination 
of the. raspberry canes and grape vines to-day, 1 came to the 
conclusion that tlius far uo damage has been done. 

Fruit Culture in Maine.—Byron Greene, of Portland, 
Maine, writes;—" I have a small garden in which I am trying 
the best varieties of fruits, &c.; and I find your paper a great 
help in deciding upon the new kinds worthy of trial. The 
Delaware grape proves with me to lie all that is claimed for it 
by its most sanguine friends. I have been trying some dozen 
varieties of raspberries for four years past, and give the prefer¬ 
ence to Dr. Ur.iNeit i.i.'k Vico President French, as best in 
quality, prolific, and of vigorous growth. 1 am surprised that 
so little mention lias been made'of it in the discussions upon 
that fruit, but. if. may prove better with me than elsewhere; if 
uot, its merits have been very much overlooked.” 

Fruit Growers'Souiuty or Western New York. —The 
annual meeting of this Society is to be held in the Court 
House, Rochester, on the 8th day of January, at eleven o’clock 
in tlm forenoon. It is expected to lx 1 continued two days. A 
fine display of winter fruit is anticipated. Farmers aud fruit 
growers are invited. 


Useful Information.— The gloss upon shirt col¬ 
lars made in factories is done by pressure and fric¬ 
tion upon curved surface of hard pasteboard. The 
linen must be pressed upon a hard, smooth surface, 
or no gloss will be produced. Those who make it a 
business to dress linen have all the necessary appli¬ 
ances to glaze it All kinds of cotton and linen 
cloth can be glazed by pressure and friction between 
smooth rollers; this is tho way calico is calendered 
and glazed. 


Fig 1. Fig. 2. 

Pig. 1 _ Cryptocephatw onnxttU —Say. The Oryptoceplialus 
arc vegetable feeders, and many of Uic species are very iu- 
Jurinua to useful plants, rbc antenna) arc however fiiliform. 
They are nevertheless closely related to the Metachroma or 
Pariix Fig. 2—Metachroma 'l-notuta—Faria •!notata. The 
anlenuai is seen under figure I. 

Amoug the number I found u single specimen of a 
small greenish-blue beetle, belonging to the family 
Tcnebrionklen, known as the Ophlocephala Lap., 
Neomida, of Tiko., and not easily distinguished (if 
not the same) from the Philydema, also called Din- 
perk, described by Say. These are usually found 
on fungi, and at this season in crevices, and under 
the bark of trees. I have found and figured Say’s 
Ptatydema k wivata, tho male of which has a pair 
of horns on its head, and a hollow between two 
tubercles. Tho male of Oplocephakt bicornis is 
very much like it in Ihe description. The specimen 
found, as above staled, is a female, and is not pro¬ 
vided with the horns. These sexual differences fre¬ 
quently lend to different specific names, and a life¬ 
time is too short to investigate the facts; besides, it 
don’t pay, which is a griovouB draw-back on persons 
who might even wish to do so. 

Please add, in a note, whether the strawberry 
leaves sent were taken from a hot-house, and whether 
my inference is right respecting tho “pale green 
larvae;” because the single specimen of the bluish- 
green beetle might possibly have been on the plants; 
yet 1 cannot think so, and judge it to have got into 
the wrong company, perhaps seeking shelter, as a 
“secessionist” from further mischief, r also found 
two ichneumon flies, allied to the Chalets, with the 
leaves. These may have hatched from some of tho 
larva) or pupm of the beetles. It is desirable to have 
a full knowledge of the manner in which, where and 
when the eggs arc deposited; tho grubs, their color, 
habit and mode of transformation, on the leaf or in 
the ground. A little attention to these particulars, 
by horticulturists, would tend greatly to a full 
knowledge of the history of sttch Species as produce 
mischief, and remedies would be more readily sug¬ 
gested aud more effectually applied. j. s. 

The beetles and leaves were taken from the open 
ground. Another season, we hope strawberry- 
growers will give some attention to the habits of 
this insect. 


During the last summer we heard of great depre¬ 
dations upon some of the strawberry planta¬ 
tions near this city, by a stnall beetle, which first 
destroyed the fruit, then the plants. A few days 
since specimens of the insect were handed us 
by 0. Foster, an extensive strawberry-grower, of 
Greece, about six miles from this city, with a state¬ 
ment that these beetles were so numerous the past 
summer that they destroyed nine-tenths of his fruit, 
first attacking the fruit buds, then the fruit, and 
afterwards the leaves; and in this way nearly effected 
Die destruction of the whole plantation. They 
appear to continue during the whole season, and the 
20th of December, when the specimens sent us were 
taken from the bed, were as lively as ever. He had 
tried various remedies, but all to uo purpose, Mr. 
F. thinks that if this beetle ia allowed to increase, 
strawberry culture will have to be abandoned in all 
sections whore it makes its appearance. About the 


Preserving Meat.— Take ground black pepper, 
—J lb. will do for 500 cwt,—a little more or less will 
do no harm,—sprinkle first with pepper until quite 
black, then salt in tho usual way. I have used this 
recipe for several years, and never failed to keep 
meat sweet. It adds very much to the flavor, like¬ 
wise. To be used on bams and shoulders. — J. J. 
Knight, Tuumsendwllc, Sen. Co., N. Y., 1861. 


Cbtcken Salad. — Boil or roast a nice fowl. 
When cold cut off all the meat, aud chop it a little, 
but not very small; cut up a large bunch of celery 
and mix with tlm chicken. Boil four eggs hard, 
mush, and mix them with sweet oil, pepper, salt, 
mustard, and a gill of vinegar. Beat this mixture 
very thoroughly together, and just before dinner 
pour it over the chicken. 


fttpitto amt usurers 


Tire Onondaga Pear. — I wish to inquire through your 
valuable paper nfi to tile comparative merit* of the Onondaga 
pear as u standard as dwarf?—L. M. F., Ninth Evans, Erie Co., 
N. K, 1861. 

The Onondaga succeeds well both us a standard arid dwarf. 


Making Tea.— Water for making tea should be 
used the moment it boils. The reason assigned, is 
that if it is boiled for some time, all the gas that is 
in it escapes with the steam, and it will then not 
make tea of the best flavor. Clear, pure, soft water 
ia best 


Polyanthus in Winter. — 1 found iu my garden the Poly¬ 
anthus in blossom in October aud November, and now, 
December 0th, after snow enough for a week's good sleighing, 
I have found two kinds still in blossom, which 1 Will inclose 
mi thin. It is well known by all florists that the plant, usually 
blOs-ioms in April and May. W r ill some of jour readers 
inform us whether they have ever known this plant to blossom 
ill autumn?—M \RY ' Jounson, CaJLormo, Oswego Co., A’. Y 
The Polyanthus forms its buds in the autumn, and when 
the seasons are long and mild, and the plants are in a warm 
situation, Bowers sometimes appear in tho fall. This is more 
commonly the case where potted plants are purchased from a 
nursery and put out in the spring. 


Parsnep Fritters.—B oil parsneps until tender; 
mash and season with butter, pepper and salt; make 
them in pats, dip them in butter, and fry in very 
little fat until brown. Or cover them with egg and 
cook gently. 


Parsnep Oysters. —To one pint of mashed pars¬ 
neps, add three well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of 
butter, pepper and salt to suit the taste, and sufli- 
cient flour to hold the mixture together. Make into 
little flat balls and fry brown in butter. 


giant emperor aster plant in flower. 

Of late years tho Asters known as French rue 
those produced by Truffaut, a celebrated French 
grower, who has raised some of the most perfect and 
beautiful varieties yet introduced, although many of 
Die German productions of the last year or two are 
very little, if at all, inferior. Indeed, some of the 
last German varieties are most magnificent flowers, 
We will describe a few of the best varieties. prin#r 
pally from notes taken in our garden the past season: 

Dwarf Fkyamidai, Bouquet. — This variety well 
deserves its name, for the flowers are line and per- 


Cranbsrry Or LTUHK.—Having fifteen acres of swamp land 
cleared up finely I wish to learn of some of the Rural 
readers if it will raise cranberries? Tho soil is a rich muck, 
from live to thirty feet deep, and neither earn nor gnus wi.i 
grow to any extent it brine mo coll I have ditched it so that 
tho surface water runs Off two feet below the Mirtheo 1 can 
keep (lie water back on the ground by stopping the main 
ditch, nr let. tt off at pleasure. It has been an open tamarack 
swamp. 1 wish to Irani the best wtiy of setting the plants, 
ami if best to keep the water on or oil - The soli is always 
damp to within three inches of the surface. I also wish those 
having plants to sell to write to uie, and give :i statement of 
cost per thousand, and the best, time of setting, or else adver¬ 
tise in tin RuhaL, so that we can all learn.— I'Hl.NKAS I'ltnjw, 
Adrian, Mich., 1861. 

We have several correspondents who are well posted In 
cranberry culture, and they will please give the desired 
information. 


(SPECIAL NOTICE.) 

Honor to whom Honor is Due.—W e shall never tiro of 
praising D. B. De Land & Co.’s Chemical Saleratus. We 
hail its advent with joy, as we have long been out of patience 
with the inferior stuff that has spoilt our broad, biscuit, calces, 
«Stc. D. B. De Land Sc Co. ought to draw a pension for intro¬ 
ducing this wholesome article before the world. It is now for 
sale by most dealers in the country. 




iis look only at the “ upper deep ” of blue floating 
o’er us — to the broad, groen fields, where 

“ Your voiceless lips, O flowers I 
Are living preachers— 

Had) cup a pulpit, every leaf a book*— 

to the mountains, hills, and forests wide —and the 
soul will tie drawn out in the purest emotions— 
thrilling and sublime. It is our privilege to com¬ 
mune with the mighty spirits of the past —to tread 
in the far off sunny land of the vine—to visit the 
RftC-red places of oarlh, once consecrated by the 
presence of Divinity — to dive into its mystic comers 
and find wonders untold. ’Tis ours to commune 
with the stars, and trace ihe mysteries of the spheres. 
Yes, to pass “beyond the flight of Time,'’ and light 
our lamps at the Fountain of All Knowledge —to 
wisely improve our talents here, that we may go on 
unto perfection when we enter upon the life that 
awaits us in the shoreless Future. 

Chenango County, N. Y., 1801. Bhli, Cintron. 


[Written for Moore'a Rural New-Yorker.) 
THE NEW YEAB, 


Thk old year has gone to add another drop to the 
sea of departed centti ries, and a new year is Indore us. 

" A new, unsullied year in ours. Its pago 

Is sealed. -We know not wliat is foldod there. 

We know not whether Joy or ugony; 

We know rfot Whether lift' or dcsitli is writ 

Within (liut fearful scroll.” 

We have just crossed the threshold of another 
twelve months of Ibo mysterious, unknown future. 
Yet because we know not. what lies before us, wfe 
are not to remain idle. Life’s duties aud cares are 
interwoven with every beating pulse Of Time. And 
a preparation for the startling events of the now 
year becometh us all. 

Death will come in many forms; and perhaps 
some one of the friends with whom we now hold 
daily intercourse, at the close of the year will 
have ceased life’s song, and 

“ Over tho river the boatman pale ” 

will have carried another precious burden to the 
“ Silent City," leaving one more broken circle, to be 
re-united, perhaps,— never. 

It may be the dearest, the one that could least be 
spared of the household band, that will be called to 
go through the “Dark Valley.” But “ Death loves 
a shoring mark,” and ho asks consent of uone of the 
friends, when he levels his shaft, at the loved one. 

( While grief is busy at the heart-strings of some, 

J in other households the gay revelry will he held, 
and young hearts will beat quick measure to the 
silvery chime of the merry marriage bell. 

Solomon says “there is no new thing under the 
sun,” aud We may therefore expect to see much that 
has taken place in the old year re-euaoted in this; 
but Gon, in mercy, grant we may see the end of 
this unnatural war, and see peace and happiness 
smiling upon our once fair Republic before earth is 
covered with the glittering mantle of another winter 
and the next New Year is welcomed in. 

Change will come to all in some way. Those who 
commenced the year with sadness and tears, may 
find cause ere its close for smiles and rejoicing; 
while others, whose whole “ march of life ” thus far 
has been marked by favors both human and divine, 
may lie obliged to fit their brows to wear “ the iron 
crown of care,” and to know what it is to mourn. 

And now amid all the hurry, turmoil, and strife 
hero, let us pause a moment and inquire what is a 
year, into which so much of good and evil, sorrow 
and joy, are crowded? One writer says: 

“ Tis but one deep nnd earnest throb 
Of Time's old iron heart, 

Which tireless now and strong as when 
It first with life did start. 

“ Tis but a step upon the road 
Willed) we must travel o’er; 

A few mow steps, and we shall walk 
Lite's weary round no more.” 

“ Springside, 1 N. Y., 1862. L. E. 


IWritten for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker,] 
WHO ABE THE BKAVEP 


[Written for Moore’s Rural Now-Yorkor,) 
BETHLEHEM’S STAB. 


Tnr loveliest eye is that of faith. 
Which upward looks to God; 

The neatest foot is that which has 
The path of virtue trod. 

The sweetest Ups are those that ne’er 
A word of guUe have spoken; 

The richest voice is that of prayer, 
Ouo-ne’er a row luu broken. 

Till) prettiest hair is that which Time 
Hus silvered o’er with gray, 

Or covers o’er an honest bead — 

Its beauties ne'er decay- 

The fairest hand is one that oft 
In deeds of kindness given; 

The purest heart, is one that Christ 
Has sanctified for Heaven. 


BY MAROARKT KM.IOTT 


Who are the brave! Sure not alone 
Those who, with nerve undaunted, stand 

And heat the rebel focmen back 
With manly strength and steady hand. 

Not those who, by ambition led, 

Toil up the rugged steeps of fame. 

Crushing beneath their iron will 
Joy, heal tit, and pence, to gain a name. 

Not he who, on the rolling main, 

Trusts to the treuch’rous plank his life, 

Bares to toe storm his naked breast, 

And dares tho elements to strife. 

’Mid humbler seenes than these wo find 
A heroism nobler Eir 

Than ever led the volunteer 
To tread toe gory path of war 

The. widow, silent, sad, and lone, 

Waked to a sense of dutious joy, 

Gives to her country all she has, 

Her only child, her darling boy. 

The nurse, forgetfnl all of self, 

Bends o'er too racking couch of pain; 

Inhaling foul contagion's breath, 

She bids the sult’orer live again. 

The wife who sends her loved one forth, 
With cheering smiles her grief concealed, 

Shows courage true as Unit which serves 
Her husband on the battle field. 


As I wandered, weak and vreary, 

Through toe desert, dark and dreary, 

Through tho dry and arid desert of my life’s tempestuous way, 
Still my soul looked, never fearing, 

For toe star whose bright appearing 
Should illume it, turn its darkness into full and glorious day. 

And I watched its first faint gleaming 
On the distant bill-tops beaming, 

Till its radiance filled the valley nnd ontshone the rising morn; 
Then my soul said I am blessed 
But. toe words not half expressed 
Ail the bliss, the joy triumphant, that of darkest griof was bom. 

And its radiance, ne'er declining, 

O'er my pathway still is shining, 

Lifting me from out the Jiadon s. crowning me with wondrous 
light,- 

And my life is filled with beauty, 

For each stem and thorny duty 

Stands transfigured with fair blossoms whieh no cloud nor 
storm can blight. 

Gainesville, N. A’., ISCd. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.j 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 


[Written fur Moore's Rural Now-Yorker.) 

COMPOSITION FOB FEMALES, NO. 1 


Saturday night is ono of tho pleasant resting 
places in the journey of life. Then the weary 
school teacher wends her way homeward with a 
longing love of that dear place filling her heart. 
The young student leaves his weekly lessons, and, 
with a sigh of relief that another week of studious 
(oil is over, turnR his face toward the old farm-house. 
The faithful mother, whose round of labor never 
ceases, gives a last survey to her orderly house, and 
seating herself looks down the road occasionally to 
see if “the children” are coming. Though they 
leave her now for the greater part of the time, yet 
Saturday nights they belong to her again, and the 
pleasant Sabbath intercourse will strengthen her for 
the coming lonely week. How delightful is this 
hour of family reunion! All the little experiences 
of the week, painful or otherwise, are talked over, 
future plans are discussed, and all the tender home 
affections are deepened in this season of sweet com¬ 
munion. 

IIow often, when the young man leaves home, to 
return only at long intervals, will the coming of a 
peaceful Saturday night bring up fresh in his mind 
tho recollections which shall be to him powerful 
weapons with which to ward off the temptations to 
wrongdoing. The cheerful family room, tho plants 
in the windows, the table covered with books, the 
group around it talking of the absent one. will rise 
before him, and ho will feel that no act of his shall 
render him less worthy to enter there than of old. 

IIow like the close of a well-spent life a cheerful 
Saturday night appears — a cairn review of the past, 
a hopeful anticipation of the coming of a better day. 
Geneva, Wis., 1861 n. c. n. 


The aptness of the teacher often leads him to 
retrace the steps taken in solving a difficult ques¬ 
tion, that lie may point out the way-marks to his 
pupil; so a few bits of experience in thought and 
practice may encourage and assist some unhappy 
school-girl, whose weekly or two weeks’ task is 
almost tho bane of her existence. Such cases are 
not rare, andindeed it has become proverbial with this 
class of young ladies: “ 1 do hate to write composi¬ 
tions.” I am not a school-girl now, but have been, 
and T never could quite understand why so many 
should dislike what I consider the pleasantest, 
though by no means the easiest, thing in the world. 

There are many reasons why all, but especially 
females, should acquire this beautiful and elevating 
art I say females especially, for this must be their 
principal means of communication with the great 
mass of humanity. Grace Greenwood is lectur¬ 
ing, and Antoinette Blackwell is preaching, 
but woman can never excel in oratory. Her voice 
is not stentorian, that it may reach the ears of vast 
audiences, nor has it the compass and fullness that 
give eloquence and power. To man. living, mov¬ 
ing, acting in the great bustling world, it is reserved 
to give vitality to expression, and sway the multi¬ 
tude with “thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.” Through the medium of the pen, here is the 
“still small voice” that cheers the stricken mourner, 
subdues the convict in his prison cell, adds grace to 
every home of elegance and refinement, and 
enlightens the dark corners of the earth. “The 
pen is mightier than the sword.” Woman cannot 
mingle in warfare on the battle field, but she can 
share with her stronger brother in wielding tho 
mightier weapon that conquers spirits for eternity. 
Man has written much that is beautiful, pathetic, 
and sublime, but she is destined to add a charm to 
literature, even jus to society. 

No education is complete without more or less 
proficiency in composition. The pupil seldom 
knows what knowledge he really possesses until 
required to communicate it to others. If merely a 
recipient, the odds and ends of knowledge, with the 
little substance he may be able to retain, as they 
are culled promiseously, are cast into his expanding 
mind in dire confusion, and unless necessity 
demands, he will not attempt to place them in 
order. In the practice of composition, he cannot 
avoid a classification of ideas, which, though imper¬ 
fect at first, will form a habit of referring each to its 
proper place, giving system to thought, and develop¬ 
ing hidden resources ot the intellect. Hence, as a 
means of mental discipline, it is indispensable, and 
as such, preferable to mathematics, because less 
abstract. 

As a source of pleasure, the art of composition 
cannot be too highly valued. Our social propensi¬ 
ties are expanded and enlivened in proportion as 
they are exercised; and of their two spheres of 
action, writing and speaking, the first is the most 
extended. Not to speak of the foolish conversation 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.) 
THE TWO CROWNS. 


He is a hero true wlio fights 
Life’s battle will) unconquered will; 

With resignation takes, and hope, 

His mingled share of good and ill. 

Who are tho bravo? Sure not alone 
Those who, with nerve undaunted, stand 
And beat the rebel foeinen back, 

Those traitors to toeir native land. 
Walworth, Wis., 1861. 


Mark 


brows. One will be a crown of ineffable light and 
unrivalled beauty; the other, a darkness of which 
wo t an now form no conception. One will be infi¬ 
nitely more attractive than the balmy light of the 
sweetest day; the other. Infinitely more repulsive 
than the deepest darkness of the stormiest night 
Nevertheless, we must be crowned with one wreath 
or the other; with which, wilL Ik* determined by our 
conduct. Our thoughts and actions are constantly 
twining the wreaths which must rest upon our 
brows forever, either as coronals of light or of 
darkness. 

The flowers which will compose our crown- 
wreaths are daily blossoming in our souls, whether 
we realize it or not; and, good or bad, they can 
never perish. Though growth and decay charac¬ 
terise everything earthly; though the flowers that 
gladden the summer-time perish; though we grow 
up and vanish from earthly vision: though the dead 
years lie thickly along the pathway of time back¬ 
ward lo a distance which Is dim to human sight; and 
though tho great globe itself shall perish in consum¬ 
ing lire, yet will the flowers which time beholds ns 
weaving in our wreaths be as enduring as the life¬ 
time? of God. 

Reader, voting or old, one who loves yonr 
immortal soul would ask you, as you should 
solemnly ask yourself what flowers are you' 
weaving in your life-wreath? Are you diligently 
adding to the flowers of Faith those of Virtue, 
and Knowledge, and Temperance, ami Patience, 
and Godliness, and Kindness, and Love? If so, 
happy are you, for the fragrance of holy influ¬ 
ences will continually pervade your being, gradu¬ 
ally assimilating your human character to the 
divine character of the infinite Christ. If not, rise, 
oh, deluded dreamer! and cease to weave in your 
life-wreath the bad and poisonous flowers of selfish¬ 
ness, aud earthly passions, and low desires; tear 
these flowers from your soul, and begin to cultivate 
with all diligence for your crown-wreath tho flowers 
of heavenly origin, and the blest light of (Jon’s holy 
smiles will rest upon you, and soon you will be 
crowned a prince in the spiritual realm of the 
Supreme Sovereign whose kingdom is not of this 
world. a. t. h. o. 

Academy, New Haven. Vt, 1861. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.} 
LIFE’S AIM. 


“ O, Lipk is but a strife— > 

Ti» a bubble *tis n dream; 

And man is but a little boat 
That’s paddled down the stream,” 

Then are we all voyagers upon its surface, bound 
for a haven where our bark may rest securely 
anchored. And would we bo inactive while tho tide 
is bearing us swiftly? Shall we fold our hands and 
be borne with the floating mass wherever the current 
listoth? Rather, should we not strive to surmount 
each billow — to so steer our 


coarse as to touch at 
those green isles which rest upon life’s bosom, where 
the weary soul may be refreshed, and gather fruit 
which turneth not to ashes? New strength will be 
given us to combat each rough wave, until, on some 
calm, even tide, we float silently and securely out 
u[ion the vast ocean of Eternity. 

But wlmt is our aim? Do we live for pleasure — 
for present enjoyment —to please for a brief hour 
with a few vain attractions? Then to the really 
good and beautiful are we insensible. Our souls 
will receive no high impulses toward a future life, 
and the dews of intelligence will fall upon our 
hearts as rain upon the sand, where no buds flourish, 
or bright blossoms unfold. 

There is strife in the world, but not always for the 
“host, gifts” or for noble attainments. Many are 
content with (he smile of flattery. Some seek honor, 
some fame; others to occupy Halls ol State, and 
wield a scepter of might o’er the people; others turn 
their minds to the accumulation of wealth, and strive 
with every energy for the “gold that perisheth.” 
They bow at Mammon’s shrine, and cast the faculties 
God ordained for a higher purpose on an unhallowed 
altar; and while gold glitters in the coffers, the gems 
of intellect lie unpolished. Such fail to discover 
life's true aim. There are those who pass not a step 
beyond the sphere in which they were born — are 
content with the ignorance of their fathers-—will¬ 
ingly live as they lived, and die unknown. Others 
apparently strive to make themselves a byword and 
blemish on earth. IIow repulsive the sight of one, 
who, possessing capacities lor usefulness in life, has 
blighted and perverted them to the debasing of so 
noble a nature as man originally inherited. 

There arc none so low*, so humble, but may rise. 
Facilities are on every hand at the present day for 
acquiring intelligence. Books are w ithin the reach 
of all, and from them w e may gather imperishable 
knowledge to supply the rich treasure-house of the 
mind. But it is necessary that w r e give a careful 
and thorough perusal of those hooks which are 
judicious, instructive, and of a decidedly elevated, 
moral tone, in order to become trail/ informed, and 
our mental capacities improved. “ no that would 
win. must labor for the prize.” Inactivity will 


A great many husbands, especially in the country, 
spend their evenings away from home; formerly at 
the tavern, but now at the store, talking politics and 
general business. to this right? Is it generous? 
Has not the wife as good a right to spend her even¬ 
ings abroad? And what would the husband think 
to lx* left alone to take cure of the house? Is it fair? 
Did you not promise to love your wife, and to 
cherish her? And is this the way to fulfil your 
vows? Home should be the pleasantest of all places, 
to both husband and wife. There the evenings of 
both should be spent And this is the way to keep 
alive the fires of love, and to warm the heart with a 
generous unselfishness. Wives may not complain, 
but they feel, and deeply, the absence of their hus¬ 
bands. They want their company; want their sym¬ 
pathy, and they ought to lmve it. Especially, if 
there arc children in tho house, should tho husband 
be at home. The wife, in her sphere, labors as hard 
as the husband in his; and, when evening comes, 
she and her little ones have a righl to the company 
of the husband and father. 

And what good comes of lounging at the store? 
11 is a habit , and a bad habit We do not object to 
passing an evening occasionally in this way, w T hen it 
is necessary in the way of business. But it is a bad 
sign to see a man hanging about a grocery in the 
evening. It shows that he has not the highest ideal 
of life, lie does not care much for mental im¬ 
provement, or for the society of woman. The 
best husbands are those who love their waves 
best, love their company, and do the most to 
make them happy. The best lathers are lovers 
of home; lovers of their children. To a good 
husband and father, absence from home is always 
regretted. It is submitted to as u necessity. w r hen it 
cannot he avoided; but the good husband aud 
father loves his home; loves his family; delights 
in the circle of domestic affection; and is never so 
happy its under his own roof, and among those of 
his own blood, Husbands, think of this; and if you 
have acquired the habit of absence from home for 
mere trifles; if your evenings are lounged away at 
the store, break off at once, and acquire the habit of 
staying at home; of helping your wife, and becom¬ 
ing her companion, and the companion of your 
children. 


One of the oddest things about very little children 
is their passion for hearing the same story told in 
succession a dozen times w ithin an hour; and their 
positive refusal of the alteration of a word in the 
narration, which, by the way, they are lynx-eyed to 
detect. It is worth while to watch the face of a 
little one, listening to tho favorite “ story;” to mark 
Ihe flitting expression of the face, the mirthful kind¬ 
ling of the eye. or the tragic little scowl, when the 
dish of appetising horrors is brought on. All this 
pastime is very well now and then, but a child so 
quickly moved should not be unduly excited in this 
way, particularly just before retiring to rest, when 
uneasy dreams may be the consequence. A bright 
child is a great temptation to the child-experiment¬ 
alist, if I may apply this term to those fond of 
studying them, 


Such do not always remember how 
delicate is the brain thus stimulated for a passing 
amusement. It is hard to keep from talking with 
an interesting child, or answering the questions it 
industriously propounds. The trouble is that such 
children rarely care for the usual active sports of 
children, preferring, above all others, the brain- 
amusoment. A wise parent or guardian will see 
the little, grave in prospective, and he warned in time. 

How* the little creatures will plead to “sit up,” 
when their eyes are heavy with sleep, and their 
may urge the heads are swaying about like flowers on their stems, 
present age to How valorously they will deny it all, and strain 
premeditation open the languid eye. and do anything hut succomb 
tu expression, to the ignominious bed or crib—and how gratefully 
re an* as many happy are they for a respite as they lie in your lap, 
of our day is listening to the pleasant parlor-hum of voices. It is 
to the demand only a verycouscientioiisperson, ora-child-hator, who 
nd to a want of can decisively introduce them to the abhorred night- 
attributed the gown at this juteresting crisis. Alas! it is so hard 
cuion. While to love a child wisely. It is so hard to refuse that 
authoresses of which gratifies so much, even when we know it is 
ell exceedingly harmful 


A Thought for the New Year.— It is proper 
at the beginning of a new year to review our past 
life, and to make new resolves for the future. Aim 
at an elevated life. Seek to live so near to God that 
you shall not be overwhelmed by those amazing 
sorrows which you may soon encounter, nor sur¬ 
prised by that decease which may come upon you in 
a moment, suddenly. Let prayer never lie a form. 
Alw ays realize it as an approach to the living God 
for some specific purpose, and learn to watch for the 
returns of prayer. Let the word of God dwell in 
you richly. That sleep will be sweet, and that 
aw aking hallowed, w here a text of Scripture or a 
stanza of a spiritual song imbues tho last thoughts 
of consciousness. See that you make progress. 
See that, when the year is closing, you have not all 
the evil tempers and infirmities of character wrliich 
now afflict you: but see to it that if God grant you 
to sit down on the Ebenezer of another closing 
year, you may he able to look back on radiant spots 
where you enjoyed seasons of spiritual refreshing and 
victories over enemies heretofore too strong for you. 


And what a marvel that avo see as many 
children as wo do. grow up healthy, and happy, and 
good, in spite of that miscalled “fondness” for 
them, w hich is too apt suddenly to evaporate, when 
tins injudicious indulgence brings forth* its legiti¬ 
mate fruits—petulance and obstinacy .—Fanny Fern. 


Working wrru One’s Might. —Nature and Rev¬ 
elation both concur in enforcing the rule of earnest 
and patient toil. The same commandment, that 
enjoins rest upon the seventh day requires six days 
of labor. And as Nature never performs her tasks 
slovenly, she shows by example how men should 
work. What is worth doing at all is allowed to be 
worth doing well, and so fully is this maxim recog¬ 
nized in life, that the performance of anything in an 
inferior and shabby manner is always supposed to 
Ik: indicative of a certain meanness of mind. In 
English ethics, therefore, shahbiness bears a very 
contemptuous interpretation, while its apposite—a 
disposition lo do things handsomely and in style— 
commands universal applause. Nor can there be 
anything unreasonable in this view of matters, look¬ 
ing at appearances as the exponent of internal con¬ 
victions. It may be generally observed that the 
man who performs an act in a handsome manner, is 
also the most generous and estimable. No man was 
ever truly great who attempted to do things by 
halves. 


Courtesy at Home.—W e trust that few of our 
readers need the hint suggested in the following 
extract: 

“ Almost any one can be courteous in a neighbors 
house. If anything goes wrong, or is out of time, 
or is disagreeable, there it is made tlm best of, not 
the worse; even efforts are made to excuse it. and 
to show it is not felt; it is attributable to accident, 
not to design; and this is not only easy but natural 
in the house of a friend. 1 will not, therefore, 
believe that what is so natural in The house of ano¬ 
ther is impossible at home, but maintain, without 
fear, that all the courtesies of social life may be 
upheld in domestic society. A husband as willing 
to he pleased at home as he is anxious to be pleased 
in a neighbor’s house, and a wife as intent on mak¬ 
ing things comfortable every day to her family as 
ou set days to her guests, could not fail to make 
home happy.”— ladies 1 Repository. 


The Pure Heart. —The springs of everlasting 
life are within. There are clear streams gushing up 
from the depths of soul, and flow out to enliven the 
sphere of outward existence. But like the waters of 
Siloah, they “go swiftly,” You must listen to 
catch the silvery tones of the little rill tvs it glides 
from its mountain home; you may not witness its 
silent march through the green vale, but its course 
will he seen in llie fresh verdure aud the opening 
flowers; its presence will be known by the forms of 
life and beauty which gather around it. It is over 
thus with the pure. You may not hear tho “still 
small voice,” or heed the silent aspiration, but there 
is a moral influence and a holy power which you 
will feel. The wilderness is made to smile, flowers 
of ucw life and beauty spring up and flourish, while 
an invisible presence breathes immortal fragrance 
through the atmosphere. 


Love of Dress. —Love of dress is not necessarily 
vanity, It may arise from a love of the picturesque 
or a fine perception of the harmonious and symmet¬ 
rical. If a fondness for dress is confined to display 
on one’s own person, then it is vanity; but a catholic 
appreciation of form and color, that is equally 
pleased with adornment on our neighbors as our¬ 
selves, is an aesthetic sense worthy of praise and 
culture. Those fellows who applaud their supe¬ 
riority to the vanities of dress, unconsciously con¬ 
fess, either to a blunt sense of the pleasing, or to an 
intense self-love, which isolates itself from the appre¬ 
ciation and sympathy of others. 


Profit of Prayer.— After prayer, is not the 
heart lighter and the soul happier? Prayer renders 
affliction less sorrowful, and joy more pure. It 
mingles with the one an unspeakable sweetness, and 
adds to the other a celestial perfume. .Sometimes 
there passes over the fields a wind which parches 
the plants, and then their withered stems will droop 
toward the earth; hut watered by the dew, they 
r%ain their freshness, and lift up their languishing 
heads. So there are always burning winds, which 
pass over the soul and wither it Prayer is the dew 
which refreshes it again. 


Value of Application. — Genius is a good 
thing, hut industry is better. Smiles, in his Self- 
Help, takes a correct view: 

“Accident does very little toward the production 
of any great result in life. Though sometimes what 
is called ’a happy hit' be made by a bold venture, 
the old and common highway of steady industry 
and application is the only safe road to travel.” 


Don’t let your children learn good and bad things 
indiscriminately. To be sure, the bad might be 
eradicated in after years, but it is easier to sow 
olean seed than to cleanse dirty wheat. 


There is no friend to man so true, so real, and so 
good as woman. 





























either attacked the enemy or been attacked by them 
— moat likely the former. General Jorfnaon well 
knew the Bound to b« that of light, — the direction of 
the tiring and the hour of the day told plainly that 
at least a skirmish was actually going on—probably 
a grand battle pending. So ho ordered the signal 
gun to sound, and for the first (.lino our regiments 
formed in line of battle, 

A messenger shortly came over with the intelli¬ 
gence that Willlch’s pickets had ospied rebel soldiers 
in the woods beyond them, and immediately their 
lion-hearted Lieu ten an t-Colonel, Henry Von Frobra, 
had ordered two companies to advance, and, if possi¬ 
ble, effect their dialodgraent The enemy retreated 
half a mile to its main body without firing a shot, 
and the two companies pursued him, stealthily ad¬ 
vancing as skirmishers. Suddenly and unexpect¬ 
edly a troop of rebel cavalrymen came dashing over 
the hill, and a careless volley tram their shot guns 
told cur boys that they were falling into an ambus¬ 
cade, and that, the enemy was actually in their front 
in considerable force. But nothing daunted, the 
brave Germans, veteran-like, returned the volley 
with a galling fire, slowly retreating so as to bring 
tlio enemy oul, from the woods, and into a level, 
open field. • 

The enemy, confident in his nurubers, was not 
slow to accept the invitation. In the meantime, the 
two companies being bard pressed, the bugle was 
sounded to bring up the remaining companies of the 
regiment They came on right gallantly, part of 
them having to cross Green river, and felt in upon 
the right and left tlank with as much apparent cool¬ 
ness uh if this had been their hundredth battle 
instead of their first. Then followed an almost hand 
to hand conflict, lasting fully an hour. The enemy 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


In governing a school, dignity and love should bo 
combined. But. where the teacher attempts to gov¬ 
ern by the principle of love, he often loses bis 
dignity, by a sort of fawning process, by which he 
expects to purchase obedience; and knows not until 
an unruly school declares the fact that in doing it 
he has sold his authority. Dignity is one grand 
essential in the government of a school. A teacher 
may be learned, loving, ingenious and religions, but. 
if he bas not dignity he will have trouble. But by 
dignity I do not mean pride or insolence. Dignity 
springs from a conscious certainty of a perfect right 
to do right, A proof of it is an ear deaf to that 
which tends to excite fear or favor, that might lead 
to a wandering from what is deemed just. It is an 
expression of Godlike manhood. 

You meet a man walking, who steps as if the 
ground was made to tread. Ilis form is erect, yet 
he is not assuming and foppish, and iiis countenance 
wears an expression of frankness and firmness. 
You are impressed with two thoughts concerning 
him; first, that, he is a gentleman; second, that he 
possesses decision and independence of character. 
This you fool the moment you see him. Take 
lum to the school-room, and all the pupils get the 
Same impression, and they will love, respect and 
obey him. No making of rules would make up for 
the hick of this dignity, nor could threatening and 
punishment. The value of a rule is its power to 
impress the mind with the necessity of obedience, 
while it also instructs to duly. But the teacher 
whoso very manners and expression have a power 
to make the required impression, has not need of 
many rules, or much threatening and punishment 
Another te-acher, perhaps superior in power of 
thought to the one already supposed, might fawn 
upon the children, do more to please them, connive 
at their faults, and they would remain ungoverned, 
because the lack of dignity would t>o detected by 
the child at, the first glance, and lead him to throw 
off restraint 

That, is not love which fawns upon the child, but 
does not seek his highest good, whether he desires it 
or not; but this fawning spirit is an obnoxious weed 
that grows well in the soil of love, and should be 
uprooted. 

1 will only add, that while the teacher is govern¬ 
ing the school by this dignity, he is also blessing it 
by example. What greater kindness can a teacher 
do, than to stamp the character with a principle, 
and the countenance with an expression, that, will 
make the child respected through life, give him 
courage to act what he feels to he right, and often 
secures to him his rights without the aid of severe 
measures. This fact, in addition to the one that it 
so aids ip government, may be an inducement to 
cultivate it .—Connecticut School Journal. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE STUDY GRAMMAR. 


It would not be easy to mention another element, 
of intellectual education, in the study of which so 
much valuable tiino is utterly wasted as in the pur¬ 
suit of grammatical knowledge. The time so spent 
may be considered as thrown away, for two reasons; 
first, the definitions and rules of Grammar are laid 
down in terms perfectly unintelligible to the mass 
of learners; and second, the committing them to 
memory is altogether unnecessary and unprofitable 
for any purpose, of helping to a correct uso of one’s 
native tongue, even if those rules and definitions 
were expressed in language easy to bo understood. 
Brown's Institutes defines English Grammar the art 
of speaking and writing the English language cor¬ 
rectly, and boys and girls are earnestly exhorted by 
parents and teachers to zealous study of the Gram¬ 
mar, in order that they may learn English. In nine 
cases out of ten, and probably a larger proportion, 
the only result of such study is to tax the memory 
with a quantity of sentences made up of words, 
many of which need a philosopher to explain them, 
and which the pupil does notevon remember after a 
little time, because he never understood their 
meaning. 

Take, for instance, the definition of that part of 
speech called by grammarians the Article: An Arti¬ 
cle is a word placed before nouns to limit their sig¬ 
nification. Now, how many students, at the common 
age of learning Grammar, who read this definition 
for the first, time, or even the twentieth time, have 
any distinct idea of the meaning of the phrase 
“limit their signification?” though before their fifth 
year they had acquired such proficiency in speech 
as always to employ the A rticle whore it. was needed. 
Further, the Articles are distinguished as the definite 
and the indefinite — the former denoting some par¬ 
ticular thing or things, the latter one thing of a 
kiud, but not any particular one, A boy or girl of 
ten to fifteen years of age in want of a new slate or 
Geography, is at no loss which Article to use in 
asking for it, whether the object desired is a particu¬ 
lar or an indefinite one; but when they come to 
parsing or analyzing sentences according to the 
definitions and rules of Grammar, it is only after 
considerable practice and repealed reference to the 
definitions and the examples accompanying them 
that they learn to distinguish immediately the word 
the as the definite, and a or an us the indefinite 
Article. One would be puzzled to toll how the 
above information concerning the Article helps a 
peiyon to speak or write English, when he knew 
before how to use that part of speech unerringly. 

Passing on to the Noun, wo find that the class of 
Common Nouns includes the particular classes col¬ 
lective, abstract amt verbal; and (hat, an abstract 
Noun is the name of some particular quality con¬ 
sidered apart from ils substance —a definition which 
children may learn to repeat, but the sense of which 
they will he a long time discovering; Then, Pro¬ 
nouns are divided into personal, relative and inter¬ 
rogative—the relative Pronoun being defined as one 
that represents an antecedent word or phrase, and 
connects different clauses of a sentence. Of Adjec¬ 
tives we are informed that a Common Adjective is 
any ordinary epithet, or adjective denoting quality 
or situation, and that a Pronominal Adjective is a 
difinitive word, which may either accompany its 
Noun or represent i# understood: all which is 
very intelligible and very delightful to the youthful 
mind, lint when we come to Verbs and their modi¬ 
fications, and learn that the infinitive tnood is that 
form of the Verb which expresses the being, action 
or passion in an unlimited manner; that the poten¬ 
tial mood expresses the power, liberty, possibility 
or necessity of the being, action or passion; and that 
the subjunctive mood represents the being, action 
or passion as conditional, doubtful or contingent; 
the absurdity of making children believe that, learn¬ 
ing these definitions helps theqj to speak and write 
their native language correctly is very striking. 
What do they know of the meaning of the word 
passion in ibis connection? or wlmt idea can they 
have of conditional or contingent , in relation to being, 
actiou or passion? 

But if the etymological part of Grammar is of so 
little profit toward acquiring the art of speaking and 
writing one's native language, the syntactical part 
is little better. Subject and predicate, antecedent and 
relative, apposition, nominative, absolute, &t%, &c., 
are terms which belong to the philosophy of lan¬ 
guage, and which it is idle to expact schoolboys to 
understand. What is Said of them in the Grammar 
is learned with great labor, amt, in general, eonveys 
little or no knowledge to the mind. The truth is, 
wo learn our own language by conversation and by 
reading, and not at all, or only in a very subordi¬ 
nate way, by studying the rules of Grammar. 
Intercourse with educated people, and the perusal 
of well-written books, is a better school for the study 
of the English language than all the Grammars, 
from LtNni.KV Mijkuav down to the last one pub¬ 
lished. Custom, not the Grammarian, gives the law 
to language. Instead of Shakspkark, Byron, 
Addi so.s and Macaoley studying Grammar to 
learn to write English, the compiler of Grammar 
observes the habits ot writing of these authors, and 
then makes his rules. What hinders us all learning 
the English language from the same sources as he? 
Bui .we u says there never was such a thing as 
Grammar heard of before Lind ley Murray, and 
he wonders, playfully, what they did for Grammar 
before his day. We might wonder seriously how 
Grammar comes to be considered so important a 
part of children’s education, when, without its aid, 
they learn practically all that it proposes to teach. 
Better than rules and definitions for the correction 
of our language in speaking and writing is the read¬ 
ing of good works.on science and literature, and 
listening to the conversation of well-educated people. 
This plan does away with the immense waste of 
time involved in the usual dry, tedious method of 
learning Grammar; for while it stores the pupil’s 
mind with a fund of useful and interesting informa¬ 
tion, it teaches him to use his native language with 
far more ease, elegance and propriety than he could 
over acquire by learning the rules of Syntax. There 
can he no objection to tho formal study of Grammar 
as a part of an extensive education, and by those old 
enough to understand what it teaches; the mistake 
is in making other branches of education, more 
important and easier acquired, give place to the 
philosophy of language—one of the most difficult 
and, so far as the business of life is concerned, least 
useful of sciences. a. 

8outh Livonia, N. Y., 1861. 


MA,rOR-C 4 HUSTTGKA.to 1GG7N.TAM IN' P’. KUTIiER 


Major-Generai, Botler, whose portrait wo are 
happy to place before our readers, was born at 
Deerfield, N. 11., on'the 5th day of November, IS IS. 
His father, John Butler, was a seaman of the war 
of 1812. The father died, when Benjamin was a, 
boy, and the mother removed to Lowell, whore, 
beiifg dependent on her own resources, she kept a 
hoarding-house, I for son received a liberal educa¬ 
tion— was sent to the High School, the Academy, 
and to Waterville College; after which lie studied 
law in the office of William Smith, a Boston law¬ 
yer. In 1840young Benjamin was admitted to the 
bar. being then in the twenty-third year of his age. 
He had political aspirations, and very soon endeav¬ 
ored to make himself prominent, but ho was a Dem¬ 
ocrat, and the Democrats have not often been in 
power in Massachusetts. However, Butler, in 1852, 
was elected to the State Legislature. He immedi¬ 
ately became the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Representatives, but it was still in a 
minority. Yet Butler fought manfully and skill¬ 
fully against, the Whig State Administration. 

Ilis next important position was that, of delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention, to which he was 
easily elected from Lowell, and in which he dis¬ 
played more ability than ever before. In 1354 he 
was active in his opposition to the American party. 
In 1858 he was mentioned by many of the Democrats 
as candidate for Governor, but did not succeed in 
obtaining tiie nomination until the next year, when 
he was, however, defeated. In lHtiO hi' was a mem¬ 
ber of the Democratic Conventions at both Charles¬ 
ton and Baltimore, and espoused the side of tin' 
North, but afterwards accepted the Gubornationat 
nomination of the Breckinridge party in Massa¬ 
chusetts. His military history is shorter. So long 
ago as 1840 he was a member of a Lowell company, 
ono of those that were attacked in Baltimore last 
April. He is of Irish extraction, and was Colonel 
of an frish regiment for many years. When Gov. 


Gardner disbanded tho Irish companies, Butler 
resisted, and after his commission was withdrawn 
prosecuted the Adjutant-General for taking the guns 
from the armory. In 1857 he was elected Brigadier- 
General. He offered his services to Gov. Andrew, 
his successful rival in the Gubernatioiiul conflict, 
almost immediately after the capture of Fort Sumter. 

Gen. Butler has been distinguished in every 
sphere of life—in his legal and his political careers— 
by the same traits; by a daring that was never 
daunted, a persuveranco that was never discouraged; 
by a fertility in expedients, and a promptness of 
invention that, few have rivalled, lie generally had 
the most unpromising cases as a criminal lawyer, 
but spumed to prefer them, for they gave him a 
better chance to show his talents, which were quite 
ns much trails of character as intellectual gifts. 
Energy, confidence, industry, skill; sometimes im¬ 
pudence, always pluck—these are the peculiarities 
by which he has been distinguished, and which have 
placed him in his forty-third year iu his present 
position. These are peculiarities quite likely to 
prove of ns good service to a military general in 
time of war as to a politician or lawyer. The hold¬ 
ing of Baltimore, the letter to Gov. Andrew, the 
decision that slaves are contraband of war, the whole 
tediavior of Gen. Butler since this war broke out, 
seem to indicate that these traits have not yet 
deserted him. tt is expected that Gen. B. will soon 
take Iiis departure for Ship Island on board the 
Constitution, now loading at Boston. When ho 
arrives at that point, we may look for warm work in 
his vicinity, for his nature is not only to strike when 
the iron is hot, but also to warm it by striking. 

In this connection it. may not bo out of place to 
state that other portraits of leading men will rapidly 
occupy this page of the Rural, as it is our intention 
to furnish during the present year a gallery of living 
notabilities, civil and military, not excelled by any 
journal in the country. 


Simplicity. —Some able and excellent men are 
never able to get down to the level of children. A 
man of this class, a learned theological professor, 
was once engaged to address a Sunday School. He 
read a number of verses from the Bible, and then 
said; “Children, 1 intend to give you a summary 
Of the. truth taught iu this portion of the Scripture.” 
Here the pastor touched him, and suggested that he 
had better explain to tho school what “summary" 
meant Ho he turned round and said to the children: 
“Your pastor wants me to explain what summary 
means, and i will do so. Well, children, summary 
is an al.ibrevialed synopsis ot a thing .—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


The Pensacola Fight—Interesting Account. 

The following letter to the Boston Merchants’ 
Exchange, from on board the steamship Richmond, 
November 22d, gives one of the best accounts we 
have yet met with of the bombardment of Fort 
Pickens: 

On the morning of the lffih of November wo 
anchored off Santa Rosa Island near tho frigate 
Niagara, and the next day your correspondent 
visted Fort Pickens. The aspect of everything 
within and about the fortifications was, of course, 
warlike. The sand in the enclosure had been 
thrown up in immenso quantities, forming a covered 
face, which entirely protected tho embrasures on the 
inner side, so that shells bursting inside the fort 
could not injure the walls or endanger the men. Of 
the armament of the fort l shall say nothing for obvi¬ 
ous reasons, other than it is all sufficient for any 
emergency. 1 found that the officers were very 
sanguine of success in the event of their opening fire 
on the rebel batteries, and hailed our coming as 
likely to expedite the attack. 

On the 22d of November, at 10,15 A. M., three 
guns roared from Fort Pickens at the steamer Time, 
that had just entered the Navy Yard dock from Pen¬ 
sacola. At, the same instant we manned the capstan 
bars, and up came our anchor. Scarcely a minute 
elapsed after the first shots came from our side, when 
“Barrancas,” the “Light House Battery,” and 
“ McRae” replied, and at it they all went pell-mell. 

Iu a very short time the Niagara and Richmond, 
now under command of Cupt, Ellison, gained their 
positions on the western flank ot Fort McRae, and 
opened fire. The Richmond drawing but 16 feet 
was enabled to go in shore nearly a half a mile 
nearer than the Niagara; and with hedges out and 
springs on our cables, wo got our battery to bear 
finely. 

The firing on both sides was at first necessarily 
wild, but we shortly obtained the range of McRae, 
and dropped shells over and on all sides of the walks. 
Until 3 P. M., the batteries near McRae did not 
trouble us much, but about that time they succeeded in 
bringing two rifled guns to bear on us, and instituted 
a series uf experiments, which speedily culminated 
in a shell hitting us abaft the main chains about four 
and a half feet under water, forcing in the outer 
planking, and us it exploded, literally lifting the 
ship bodily in the water. This sounds like Mun- 


the battle, evidences wore seen that the enemy's 
magazine had been exploded, and it is thought, that 
it was the effect of the shell. 

After Cupt. Easton’s battery had fired about sixty 
rounds, Gen. McCall ordered tho. firing to cease, for 
the purpose of making an advance. The force of the 
enemy at this time was unknown, as they were all 
concealed from view by a thicket, in which they 
were .sheltered, and which they did not leave 
during the light.. General McCall, who had come 
early iu the fight, placed iiis whole force in posi¬ 
tion for a charge, himself and General Ord leading 
tho assault. It was a gallant and brilliant charge, 
and was perfectly successful in routing the enemy, 
who lied precipitately, spurred by a galling tire from 
the Pennsylvania reserves, and leaving the field 
Strewn with dead and wounded. A panic seized the 
rebels, the men throwing away their blankets, knap¬ 
sacks, overcoats, and arms of every description, and 
even the officers throwing away their swords and 
revolvers, amt in some instances, their coats. 

In the meantime the wagons were loaded up with 
the forage which the enemy had deserted, consisting 
of 17 wagon-loads of hay and 22 loads of corn in 
the ear. The arms, clothing, and accoutrements 
thrown away by the enemy were sufficient to have 
loaded all these wagons, and more; but the things 
were so scattered that it was impossible for our sol¬ 
diers to gather them up in lime to return to their 
camp. 

Iu addition to the 87 (among them one Colonel and 
two Captains.) dead bodies left on the field, there 
were numerous pools of blood where the rebels had 
been posted, showing that in their flight they had 
taken with them what dead or wounded they could 
carry off The highest estimate of the killed and 
wounded which has been made, is 150, but. the prob¬ 
abilities are that the rebel loss was much greater. 

On the bodies of many of the dead rebels were 
found letters and papers, mostly of l’lttlo impor¬ 
tance. On one, supposed to bo Lieut. T. R, Rend¬ 
ing, Aid-de-Camp of Brigadier General Wilcox, was 
found, with the seal unbroken, the following order: 

Hk.U)QIIAI1T1£KS Flstii liUlllADK. Skoo.vd CORPS, ) 

Dec. 18, 1801. ; 

Detail —Field Officer of the Day, Lieut, Col. J. 
0. Martin. By order of Brig. Gen. Wilcox. 

T. R. Rending, Lieut, A. A. D. 

Brigade Guard from 10th Alabama Regiment 
Countersign, “Stockholm.” 

On another was found an order showing that 
rations for four days had been distributed. 

In the woods where the enemy’s battery had been 
were found numbers of shells and balls piled up in 
good order, and other indications that the affair was 
premeditated on the part of the rebels. From the 
fact that Gen. McCall had only resolved, at a late 
hour on the previous evening to make the attack on 
the enemy’s cavalry in the morning, it was supposed 
that no information could have been carried to the 
enemy, but circumstances show conclusively that 
they were informed of it. The fact is corroborated 
by one of the prisoners, who stated that they were 


marched from Centreville to Drainsville, at quick 
and double-quick, under orders to support General 
Stewart, This indicates that tho enemy received 
information of the Intended attack during the night 
previous. The same prisoner stated that four thou¬ 
sand men were marching down from Leesburg for 
the purpose of meeting Gen. McCall’s Brigade, and 
that the plan was to allow the Union forces to pass 
Drainsville, and tor the force there to assault the 
rear, while the force from Leesburg made the attack 
in front. This programme failed by the skirmishers 
of the 6th discovering the pickets of the enemy, 
and being tired on by them, and that brought 
on an engagement prematurely. Had the rebel 
plan succeeded, the First and Second Brigades, 
which General McCall had taken the precaution 
to order on as reserve, would have come up in 
time to join in tho battle, and the probability is 
that a still larger number of the enemy would have 
been destroyed or captured. 

The South Carolinians seem to have arrived latest 
upon the field, or to have run the fastest, as they left 
behind the largest quantity of knapsacks, haver¬ 
sacks. blankets, and overcoats. All the-garments 
are of cotton, of a dark-brown color, as though dyed 
by tobacco juice. Two United States Army over¬ 
coats were found upon rebel soldiers. In one of the 
caissons wasa well cooked turkey,evidently prepared 
for an officer’s dinner. A number of soldiers’ letters, 
containing information of the movements of the 
enemy, were obtained, and have been placed in the 
hands of Gen. McClellan. Richmond papers of the 
day previous were found in tho pockets of some of 
the coats. 

Col. Tom Taylor, commanding the Kentucky rebel 
rifles, was killed. Col. Taylor, it will lie recollected, 
occasioned much excitement at the commencement 
of the war, by unexpectedly appearing at Arlington 
with a flag of trace, and by afterwards being brought 
to headquarters here blindfolded, and subsequently 
conveyed outside our lines, the object of his mission, 
an exchange of prisoners, being unaccomplished. 

Our loss was 7 killed and 46 wounded. The vic¬ 
tory on the part o! our troops is considered the more 
brilliant as they had never before been in any action. 
They have been highly complimented, both by Maj. 
General McClellan and Gen. Call. 


Fi.ao of tho heroes who left us their storj, 

Borne through their battle fields' thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 

Wave o’er us .ill who inherit their fame! 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with sturry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the soumling sky 
Loud rings the Nation's cry — 

Union and Liberty! one evermore!" 
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The Baltic ol' Druinsville. 

In our last issue we gave such details of this 
brilliant little engagement on the Potomac as were 
at hand, and now draw upon the report to the Asso¬ 
ciated Press, and also the special dispatch of the 
N. Y. Tribune, for a more minute account of the 
transaction: 

For some days previous to the battle, about a 
hundred of the enemy’s cavalry had been in the 
habit of coming down to Drainsville and foraging 
between there and the Potomac. General McCall 
determined to attempt their capture, and on the 20th 
ult., at an early hour, issued an order for the Third 
Brigade, consisting of four regiments, commanded 
by Gen. Ord, to proceed to Drainsville for that pur¬ 
pose, and to forage. Forty or fifty wagons wore 
taken along. The whole line, except one regiment, 
had passed a wood on rising grouud near Drainsville, 
to the loft of the Leesburg turnpike, when the skir¬ 
mishers of the 6th regiment wore fired upon by 
re tads lying in ambush. The first rifles returned 
the tiro, and after two or three rounds a concealed 
battery opened on the rifles, but with little effect, the 
balls going over their beads and falling into a low 
place in the rear. Gen. Ord immediately posted his 
men in line of battle, ami Capt. Easton's battery 
opened a most destructive lire on the concealed 
enemy. The position of the enemy’s battery could 
not bo ascertained except by the smoke from the 
discharges, at which Cupt- Easton fired sixty rounds, 
three only of his guns being in action. The 4th had 
been placed in another position, and was not in 
operated during the fight. Oil the third round, a 
shell from one of the howitzers burst immediately iu 
the enemy’s battery, killing several men and horses, 
and disabling one, if not two, of their guns. After 


The Fight at Muinfordsvilla. 

From the correspondence ot the Cincinnati 
Gazette we extract the following account of this 
desperate encounter, a brief sketch of which we 
received by telegraph and published in the last 
Rural. The Gazette says: 

At about half post one. on the afternoon of the 
17th ult., our camp was startled by the sharp rattle 
of musketry, which seemed to come from the south 
bank of Green river. It was known that a part of 
Colonel Willich’s magnificent regiment, tho 32d 
Indiana, was doing picket duty on that side, and the 
inference at once was that the lusty Germans had 







* 





stern. Just then the flag officer signalled “Get 
under waj," which we did, and giving the battery a 
lew final sfoofa, steamed out of their range. The 
.Niagara came out with us, but as she had been so 
far out during the action she escaped with a blow 
from a spent shot, which failed to go through her 
planking, and lost no men. 

The first feeling that seemed to find vent after wo 
had settled down to talk the matter over, wan the 
hope that we had retrieved ourselves from any 
stigma that might attach to the Mississippi experi¬ 
ence, or, as .1 aek says, “ we hoped we won? now off 
the black list.” One thing is certain, our crew 
fought steadily and quietly, and the only difficulty 
the officers experienced, and that only during the 
first few hours, was a desire to fire offerer than was 
deemed advisable. Of the result of the firing we 
are as yet in ignorance, other than the destruction, 
by fire, of the outbuildings or quarters attached to 
McRae, which we saw during the action, but we 
have no doubt the enemy must, have suffered severely 
from the combined fire of licet and fort. 


Saturday, Nov. 23.— This morning at about ten 
o’clock Pickens again opened fire and the Niagara 
steamed into long range of the forts, directing us to 
remain where weareuniilfurlilier orders. AsT write, 
(2P.M..) Warrington is burning,and the lire is going 
on between Pickens and our batteries. The United 
States store ship National Guard has just arrived. 

During the engagement, the Richmond alone fired 
on the first day 502 shot and shell, using Hourly 
€,000 pounds of powder. 1 tell you there was some 
noise Friday, l’iekens is all right thus far, and can 
hold out forever, if kept supplied with ammunition 
and provisions. 

The island about the fort is covered with shot and 
shell thrown from the enemy; it looks as though 
the skies had rained Jo-inch shell, and drizzled 
24-pound shot. 

Our old ship is in a very bad state; a r am hole to 
port, a 10-inch shell hole to starboard, and all the 
forward copper off from the Tortugas coral reef. 
Dow much more we can stand without going in the 
box remains to be seen, but we continue to keep our 
spirits, and are ready for duty. 

Nov. 24, 2 P. M.—Sunday—no firing cither side— 
day of rest. Pickens has one gun distnou nted, one man 
killed, one mortally wounded, one slightly wounded. 
Warrington and the entire north side of the Navy 
Yard is a mass of smoking ruins. Pickens fired mor¬ 
tars all last night at regular intervals. 


Stringent Order* from IKeFlellnu. 

Gen. McClellan lias issued a “circular” to 
commanding officers, directing that hereafter all 
deserters, prisoners, spies, contrabands, and all other 
persons whatever, coining or brought into our lines 
from Virginia, shall be taken immediately to the 
quarters of the commander of the division within 
whose, lines they may come or be brought, without, 
previous examination or communication with any 
one., except as far as may be necessary for the officer 
commanding the advance guard, to elicit informa¬ 
tion regarding his own post; that the division 
commander examine all such persons himself\ or 
delegate such duty to a proper officer of his staff, and 
allow no other person (o hold any communication 
with them; that ho then immediately send them 
with a sufficient guard to the Provost Marshal in 
Washington for further examination and safekeep¬ 
ing; and that stringent orders he given to all 
guards having such persons iu charge, not to hold 
any conversation with them. And, And her, that (he 
information elicited from such persons shall imme¬ 
diately he communicated •<» (he Major-General Com¬ 
manding, or to the Chief of his Staff; and to no 
other person whatever. 

it is further directed that a sufficient guard he 
placed around every telegraph station pertaining to 
the army, and that such guards be instructed not to 
allow any persons except the regular telegraphic 
corps, general officers, and such staff officers as may 
be authorized by their chiefs, to cuter or loiter 
around such stations within hearing of the sound of 
the telegraphic instruments. 


Department <»f Missouri. 

On the 25th nit. St. Louis was greeted by thirty- 
three car loads of rebels, the fruits of the expedition 
ot Gen. Pope. Among those who arrived were Col. 
Magoffin, brother of the Governor of Kentucky; Col. 
Robinson, who had command of the rebel force at 
Black water. and wliO was iu battles at Dug Springs, 
Wilson’s Creek, and Lexington; Col. Alexander, 
who said ho fought in all the battles; Lieut. Col. 
Robinson, Major Harris, Dr. Smith, one of the 
wealthiest men and largest slaveholder in Missouri, 
who has done everything in his power to aid and 
comfort, the enemy; McKeown, Sheriff of Benton 
county, who it is said by misrepresentation gained 
admittance into one of our camps, made a diagram 
of it, a.nd left that uiglit. The rebels made the 
attack and killed 1G or 17 of our men. Dr. More, of 
Syracuse, is among the prisoners, and iriany others 
who have gained notoriety by llieir zeal and labors 
in the rebel army. Many of the prisoners wore a 
kind of uniform, and have served with Price for 
several months. They all say they have boon well 
treated by Federalists, and seem to think that they 
will be released by Price. The wagons, horses, and 
mules were turned over to the Quartermaster at 
Sedalia. Troops are again in position at Lanurie. 

In his dispatch to headquarters Gen, Pope says 
“we were absent on tilts expedition just five days. 
In this time we marched about 10 miles in a direct 
line from this place, (Ottorville,) and scoured the 
country through which wc passed for a distance of 
40 or 50 miles on each side of the route, taking 
about 1,500 prisoners, 1,000 horses and mules, 1,000 
stand of arras, 100 wagons, and quantities of stores, 
supplies, and clothing.” 


Gen. Pope has the following dispatch from Ge 
HALLECK: 

Hbadqoaktkrs Department or MiShoitri. I)oc. 20 , 1801 . 

To Oen. John Pope:— I congratulate your cor 
mand on the brilliant success of your expedition, 
hope it will bo the forerunner of still greater su 
cess. 11. W. Halleck, 

Major-General Comroand ing. 

This prompt appreciation of their labors and tl 
frank acknowledgment of their services by Goner 
Halleck has completed the happiness of officers ar 
men of this command, add they will move off wil 
alacrity when they are ordered out on another exp 
dition, and will do everything in their power i 
deserve commendation of the General commandin 

Gen. Halleck has issued the following order: 

“In virtue of authority conferred by the Preside: 
of the United States, martial law heretofore issue 
in this city will be enforced in and about all rai 
roads in the State. It is not intended by this deck 
ration to interfere with jurisdiction which is local. 

Commanders of posts and troops will be he! 
responsible for their commands being ready I 
march at a moment’s notice. Excuse for delay an 
want of preparation will not hereafter be admitted, 



General Halleck has also issued an order, in 
which he says that any one caught in the act of 
burning bridges, destroying rai I roads or telegraphs, 
will be immediately shot; and that any one accused 
of the same will be tided by a military commission, 
arid if found guilty, shall suffer death. Where 
injuries are done to railroads and telegraph lines, 
the commanding officer nearest the post will imme¬ 
diately impress into service, for repairing damages, 
the slaves of all secessionist* iu the vicinity, and, if 
necessary, the secessionists themsel vos and their prop¬ 
erty. Any pretended Union men having information 
ofintendod attempts to destroy such roads and lines, or 
other guilty parties, who do notcommunicato such in¬ 
tention to the proper authorities, and give such aid and 
assistance in punishing, will be regarded as particeps 
eriminvi, and treated accordingly. Hereafter, towns 
arid counties iu which such destruction of property 
takes place, will be made to pay (he expenses of all 
repairs, unless it can be shown that the people of 
such towns and counties could not have prevented 
it on account of the superior force of the enemy. 

The damage to the Northern Missouri Railroad, 
which called forth the foregoing order, may be 
summed up as follows:—Bridges at Sturgeon, Cen- 
(ralia, Mexico, .Jefferstown, Warrenlon, and Salt 
River; also burned a station, and perhaps twenty 
cars, from fifty to sixty culverts, large and small, 
three or four water stations, 10,000 ties, front two 
hundred to three hundred telegraph poles, five miles 
of iron destroyed, and leu miles of wire rendered 
useless. At Renick the work was directed by prac¬ 
tical railroad men, and the. right course was always 
taken to make the destruction complete. When the 
track was taken up, the rails were removed, the ties 
gathered in piles and set on fire, and the rails thrown 
across the pile, so that when the center of the rails 
became heated, the weight of the cold ends, bent 
them so as. to render them useless, in destroying 
bridges, the fires wore kindled across the corners, 
where they would the sooner throw the bridge down, 
and trueale girders, which spanned open culverts, 
were burned, as also the frame on which the water 
tanks stood usually. The houses of railroad men, 
and all Unionists in the vicinity of tlic road, were 
surrounded, and the in habitants assured that uo harm 
was intended them while they remained in doors. 
We hear of scarcely any pillage or any other out- 
rago beyond the destruction of the road and tele¬ 
graph line. The damage to the road cannot fall 
short of $300,000. On Sunday week the station 
house at Jacksonville was also burned, together 
with four or five ears. Repairs progress rapidly at 
Warrontem. The bridge is repaired, and the culverts 
between that point and Jtmesburgh, and the track 
at that place will he to-morrow, if the men are not 
interrupted. Repairs of the telegraph keep pace 
with those of the road. 

Ten bridge burners have already been shot, and 
fifty are in close confinement, to lie summarily dealt 
with under Hal leek’s stringent orders. 

In accordance with orders from General Halleck, 
the Provost. Marshal General directs that the slaves 
now eonfined in the county jail at St. Louis, and 
advertised tinder State statute, be released from 
prison and placed under control of the Chief Quar¬ 
termaster of this Department for labor til! further 
orders; said slaves being the property of rebels, and 
having been used for insurrectionary purposes. 

A prisoner who escaped from the rebel camp at 
Tlummansville Saturday week, reports that, when 
the news that Pope’s cavalry had driven in Raines’ 
pickets at Johnstown was received by Price's army, 
the greatest consternation pervaded the rebel camp. 
Cavalry, artillery, infantry, and some ragged, un¬ 
armed recruits were mixed up in dreadful confusion, 
and many hours elapsed before anything like order 
was restored. The retreat of the whole army com¬ 
menced as soon afterwards as possible, and so fear¬ 
ful were they ot pursuit that they burned bridges 
and floored every obstruction in the way of then- 
fancied pursuit. Even the celebrated bridge built 
by Fremont across the Osage at Warsaw was not 
spared by the dying rebels. One regiment was left, 
on the Osage, as rear guard, and several small 
bodies are scattered through the counties about 
Warrensburgb, collecting supplies, A cavalry force 
has las’ll out in pursuit of them, but our horses are 
bo worn and weary by other long parade inarches, 
that there is little prospect of capturing these rebel 
bands. The last report from Price is, that lie passed 
through Springfield cn route to Arkansas, and it is 
pretty certain that lie will not attempt to return this 
winter. 

Price says that bis retrograde movement, was in 
obedience to orders from the President of the Con¬ 
federate States, but his men generally believe that it 
was in consequence of General Pope’s advance, and 
Price’s fear that a force would be thrown forward to 
cut off supplies southward, and another force ad¬ 
vanced in front; in which event his supplies would 
have been exhausted in a few daye, and he would 
have been obliged to abandon his commanding posi¬ 
tion at Osceola. Whatever the motive, it is certain 
that the move was a disadvantageous one for Price; 
for many of liismon who for months have been expect¬ 
ing to march upon and drive the Federate from the 
State, will bo disgusted and will refuse to follow 
him out of Missouri. 

The cavalry which Gen. Pope sent to Lexington, 
has returned to Ottorville. In addition to the two 
ferry boats and a rebel foundry which they burned, 
and a rebel officer and a private captured previously 
reported, they killed the notorious Ark. Robinson 
and drove away a band of rebels from the country 
for miles on either end of the route. They report 
the county quit of rebels. 

On the 28th ult Gen. Prentiss, with 450 troops, 
encountered and dispersed a body of rebels 900 
strong under Col. Dorsey at Mount Zion, Boone 
county, killing and wounding 15(1 of them, and cap¬ 
turing 25 prisoners. 95 horses, and 105 guns. Our 
loss is 3 killed and 11 wounded. 

The following may be given as a resume of mili¬ 
tary operations for the past, two weeks in this De¬ 
partment: 

During the past fourteen days the Union army 
has captured over 2,500 rebels, including about 70 
commissioned officers, 1,200 horses and mules, 1,100 
sfattd of arms, 2 tuns of powder, 100 wagons, an im¬ 
mense amount of commissary stores aud camp 
equipage, a large foundry at Lexington, used by the 
rebels for casting cannon, shot, and shell. Most of 
the rebel craft on the Missouri river, including ferry 
boats, have been destroyed or captured. A pretty 
clear sweep has been made of the whole country 
between the Missouri ami Osage rivers, and Price 
cut off from all supplies and recruits from North 
Missouri, is in full retreat for Arkansas with his 
whole army. Our loss in accomplishing these im¬ 
portant results did not exceed 100 killed and 
wounded. These are the fruits of the brilliant 
strategical combinations of llalleck, which have 
been so ably executed by Pope, Prentiss, and 
McKean, and Cote. Jeff C. Davis of Fort Sumter 


fame, and Fred. Steele, of the 11th regular infantry, 
and the brave officers and soldiers, both regulai-s 
and volunteers. 

Department of Ohio. 

A dispatch, dated Nashville, December 22, an¬ 
nounces that 9,000 Federate have crossed Green 
river, and are marching to Hopkinsville. The Con¬ 
federate force there is 3.500, but re-enforcemente are 
on their way from Clarksville. Passengers from 
Bowling Green say that 1,700 Federate crossed 
Green river on the 2Gth ult. It ik supposed that 
Bowling Green will be advanced upon from three 
sides simultaneously, with a force of 10,000 men, 
and. that a decisive battle will be fought there. Pas¬ 
sengers have arrived at Louisville from below, and 
report everything quiet. They confirm the recent 
rumor of the rebels tearing up the railroad track 
between Green river and Bowling Green. The 
rebote engaged at the late Mutnfimlville tight wore 
three skeleton, uot full, regiments, numbering iu 
the aggregate 1,400 men. The Federal force was 
570, and was led by Lieutenant-Colonel Von Trebus, 
and not, Von Weber, as reported. The forces of 
General Scheepff still remain in sUUu quo, and no 
immediate engagement is ex peeled. 

A dispatch to the Cincinnati Commercial, from 
Frankfort, Ky., euys the following members have 
been expelled from the Kentucky House of Assem¬ 
bly for aiding the rebellion: John M. Elliott, Daniel 
Matkewson, A. R. Boone, G. H. Silvertooth, G. R. 
Morrill, G. W. Ewing, J. C. Gilbert, J. A. King. In 
the Kentucky Senate a committee has recommended 
the expulsion of J. M. Johnson for the same cause. 

The expedition from General Schoeptf’s camp on 
the 18th ult., went within two miles of Gen. Zolli- 
coffer’s camp and returned. The movement was 
only a tbeler to find their locality and view the 
ground. 

A dispatch dated Nashville, December 25, says 
that Col. Crittenden, with 12,000 men, was within 
forty miles of Hopkinsville, aud would advance 
u! on that place at three points. The Southern 
Rights citizens there are sending their families aud 
stock to the South. 

Department of the East, 

The Secretary of War has directed that no jiore 
horses be bought until all now belonging to the 
Government are m active service, Quartermaster 
Meigs having been especially charged to call the 
attention of all Quartermasters of the regular and 
volunteer army to the subject. 

The AVur Department lias issued an order that no 
additional cavalry regiments be organized. Those 
that have uot been mustered into the service will 
necessarily lie transferred to some other arm of the 
military service. 

Acting Assistant Paymasters appointed by the 
Navy Department have been required to file bonds; 
u n teas they file bonds and report for duty, their 
appointment will be revoked. 

According to the general army order just issued, 
the Subsistence Department will purchase at cost 
prices all sound articles of subsistence saved by the 
troops or employes by economical management of 
the rations. This regulation is intended to im¬ 
prove the savings from bakeries and in hospitals 
as well as all the other savings from army rations. 

General Sumner's injuries are more serious than 
was at first supposed. His spine suffered so severe 
a shock from his fall that it. is thought doubtful 
whether he will over again be able to mount bis 
horse, tie has been relieved at his own request 
from the command of division, which lor the present 
is assigned to General Hointzelman. who retains his 
own division also. 

A deserter from Oentreville, who came within our 
linos on the 24th ult., says that recently portions of 
several regiments were moved thence forward to 
Fairfax. Oentreville he calls impregnable, adding 
that it is to be defended by not far from 100,000 
troops. The whole army had been for more than 
three weeks In almost daily expectat ion of an attack 
by General McOIellan, but after waiting so long in 
vain had settled into the conviction that there would 
be no advance this winter, and were making prepar¬ 
ations to go into winter quarters. The 37,000 rebels 
on the Lower Potomac are also, according to 
deserters, building log lints and making themselves 
comfortable, in expectation that they will not be 
disturbed by General McClellan before spring. 

A skirmish took place on the 23d ult., at New¬ 
market. Bridge. Two companies of the 10th N. Y. 
Regiment at Newport News, sent, out at 9 o'clock, 
were attacked by the rebel cavalry and infantry. 
Colonel Max Webber’s regiment was ordered to 
re-enforee them and went to tlieix aid. Also Col. 
Wardrop’s regiment While near the bridge the 
two companies found themselves surrounded by 
rebel cavalry and infantry numbering 700 men, but 
succeeded iu cutting their way out with slight injury. 
Six of them wore slightly wounded. Ten of the 
enemy are known to have been killed aud a num¬ 
ber wounded. Seven dead bodies were found this 
morning. Ouc was that of an officer, and was taken 
to Newport News. He wore buttons lettered A. M. 
M., perhaps the Alabama Minute Men. 

Di-s. Leon and Marcy reached Washington on the 
25th, having come on expressly from New York city 
to attend General McClellan and his Chief of Staff, 
who have been confined to their beds for several 
daye. They report that both are getling on well, 
aud that General McClellan will be iu his saddle by 
Monday. 

Dispatches from Commander Ridgely, cruizing off 
the coast of Texas, have been received, from which 
it appeal’s that early in December he captured the 
English schooner Victoria, of 72 tons, from Point 
Isabella, with a clearance from the rebel authorities, 
having run the blockade. The vessel was sent to 
Key West. Seven of those on board look the oath 
of allegiance, and six were detained as enemies of 
the United States. The schooner Eugenia, on the 
9th, was also overhauled, but was permitted to 
depart, no contraband articles being found on board. 
The persons of two rebel agents were, however, 
secured, namely Thomas L. Rodgers, of Texas, and 
Mr. Soachry, ol New Orleans. The papers found 
clearly implicate them as rebel agents, seeking to 
make their way to Mexico, (lienee to olhor parts. 

A flag of truce took an immense quantity of cloth¬ 
ing to Norfolk on the 25lb ult., destined for the 
Federal prteoncis at Richmond, New Orleans, and 
elsewhere. 

The steamer Empire City from Beaufort 24th, 
Port Royal 25th, arrived at New York on the 20th 
ult. The course out of Port Royal via South 
East Channel, which has been buoyed, has not 
less than thirty foot of water. The 7'Jth regiment 
made a rcconnoisance fifteen miles from Beaufort, 
capturing six rebels. Our troops are still building 
in trench men is on Tyboe Island, while Fort Pulaski 
kept up a continual lire on them without doing any 
damage. 



A rebel boat came down the Warsaw channel on 
the 23d, from Savannah, reconnoitering, to see if the 
way was clear for the English steamer Fingal to got 
out with a cargo of cotton. Tie boat was chased 
by a gun boat, the former running ashore, the crow 
escaping to the woods, except two, who were put 
on board the Wabash. The Captains, officers, and 
crews of sixteen of the Stone Fleet, are passengers 
on the Empire City, from the boats which were sunk. 

The steamship Baltic arrived at New York on the 
2Gth from Fort Pickens, where she landed the 75th 
New York regiment, sailed thence ou the 19th, and 
from Key West the 22d. She left at Pickens the 
frigate Niagara, and the gun boat Wissahickon. 
She left on the 17th for Ship Island. The Richmond 
left Key Weston the 21st tor New York, to repair 
her machinery. Matters at Fort Pickens were 
unchanged. Deserters report great distress and 
discontent prriong the rebel forces. The gun boat 
Iroquois has the Sumter blockaded in Cicnfuegos. 
The gun boat Flambeau was blockading the port 
of Nassau. 





intention of the Government, of the United States 
unnecessarily to force into discussion between the 
two Governments a question of so gnu o a character, 
and with regard to which the whole British nation 
would be sure to entertain such unanimity of feeling. 

Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, tmst that, 
when the matter shall have been brought under the 
consideration of the Government of the United 
Suites, that Government will, ot its own accord, 
offer to the British Government such redress as alone 
could satisfy the British nation, namely: 

7 be liberation of the four gentlemen and their 
delivery to your Lordship, in order that they may 
again be placed under British protection, and a 
suitable apology for the aggression which has been 
committed. 

Should these terms not. be offered by Mr. Seward, 
you will propose them to him. You are at liberty 
to read fhiR dispatch to the Secretary of State, an'd 
if he shall desire if, you will give him a copy of it, 

I ain, &c., Russell, 

To Lord Lyons, IC C. B., dr. 


The telegraph informs ns that the settlement of 
the Trent affair affords much gratification to all con¬ 
servative.and Union-loving men, whatever may 
have been their previous opinions on the subject 
They regard the adjustment as removing a serious 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


The exciting topic of the week has been the cor- 


impedimont of hostilities against the insurgents, and 
as depriving the enemy of the strength which they 
would have derived from a war between the United 


respond once between our Government and that of 
Great Britain relative to the seizure of Mason and 
Slidell, and the result thereof, viz,, the liberation 
of the Southern emissaries. We give the opening 
portions of this Correspondence, the length of Secre¬ 
tary Sew a all’s reply, (together with a desire of our 
own to give it in a correct form,) proclndingits pub¬ 
lication till our next issue. Mr. Seward, it will be 
seen, anticipated the action of England, by the fol¬ 
lowing letter to Minister Adams, at the Court of St. 
J ames: 

MIL SEWAUI) TO MR. ADAMS EXTRACT. 

No. 136. Department os State, ) 

Washington, November so, lsei. > 

Charles Francis Adams, Esq., dtc.: 

Sir:— Your confidential note of the 15th of 
November, not marked as a dispatch, has been sub¬ 
mitted to Inc President, and 1 hasten to reply to it 
in time for the Wednesday mail. 

No Minister ever spoke or acted more wisely in a 
crisis which excited deep public solicitude, than yon 
did on (lie occasion of the Lord .Mayor’s dinner. 
We are impressed very favorably by Lord Palmers¬ 
ton's conversation with yon. Yon spoke the simple 
foot when you told him That the life of this insurrec¬ 
tion is sustained by its hopes of recognition m Great 
Britain and France. It would perish in ninety days 
if those hopes should cease. I have never for a 
moment believed that such a recognition could take 
place without producing immediate war between 
tlie United Stales and all recognizing powers. I 
have not supposed it possible that the British Gov¬ 
ernment could fail to see this, and at. the same time 
1 have sincerely believed the British Government 
must., in its inmost heart, be as averse to such a war 
as 1 know this Government is. 

I arn sure that this Government has carefully 
avoided any cause of offence or irritation to Great 
Britain. Unlit seemed to me that the British Gov¬ 
ernment had been inattentive to the currents that 
seemed to lie bringing the two countries into colli¬ 
sion. ‘ * ' i infer from Lord Palmerston’s 

remarks that the British Government, is now awake 
to the importance of averting possible conflict, and 
disposed to confer and act with earnestness to that 
end. If so, we are disposed to meet them in the 
same spirit, us a nation chiefly of British lineage, 
sentiments and sympathies, a civilized and humane 
nation, a Christian people. 

Since that conversation was held. Captain W ilkes, 
in Hu* steamer San Jacinto, lias boarded a British 
Colonial steamer, and taken from her deck two 
insurgents, who wore proceeding to Europe on an 
errand of treason against their own country. This 
is a new incident, unknown to, and linforseen, at 
least in its circumstances, by Lord Palmerston. It 
is to be met and disposed of by the two Govern¬ 
ments, if possible, in the spirit to which ( have 
adverted. Lord Lyons has prudently refrained from 
opening the subject to me, and is, f presume, wait¬ 
ing instructions from home. 

We have done nothing on the subjectAo anticipate 
the discussion, and we have uot furnished you with 
any explanations. We adhere to that course now, 
because we think it more prudent that the ground 
taken by the British Government should be first, 
made known to us hero, and that the discussion, if 
there must, be one, shall be had hero. It. is proper, 
however, that you should know one fact in the case 
without indicating that we attach importance to it, 
namely, that in Che capture of Messrs. Mason and 
Slide)! on board a British vessel. Captain Wilkes, 
having acted without, any instructions from the Gov¬ 
ernment, the subject is therefore free from the 
embarrassment winch might have resulted if the act 
had been specially directed by us. 

1 trust (bat the British Government will consider 
the subject in a friendly temper, and it may expect 
the best disposition on the part of (bis Government 

Although this is a confidential note, 1 shall not 
object to your reading it to Earl Russell and Lord 
Palmerston, if you deem it expedient 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

William il. Seward. 

KARL RC88KI.1. TO LORD LYONS. 

Kouuiun OrstCK, November 30,1861. 

My Lord : — Intelligence of a very grave nature 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government This intel¬ 
ligence was conveyed officially to the knowledge of 
the admiralty by Commander Williams, agent lor 
mails on board the contract steamer ’front 

It appears from the letter of Commander Wil¬ 
liams, dated Royal Mail Contract Packet Trent, at 
sea, November 9th,” that the Trent left, Havana on 
the 7th instant, with Her Majesty’s mails for Eng¬ 
land, having on board numerous passengers. Com¬ 
mander W illiams states Unit shortly after noon on 
the 8th. a steamer having the appearance of a man- 
of-war, but not showing colors, was observed ahead. 
On nearing her, at 1:15 P. M-, she tired a round shot 
from her pitot gun across the Trent, and showed 
American colors. While the Trent was approaching 
her slowly, the American vessel discharged a shell 
across the bows of the Trent, exploding half a cable’s 
length ahead of her. The Trent then slopped, and 
ait officer with a large armed guard or marines 
boarded her. 

The officer demanded a list of the passengers, and 
compliance with this demand being refused, the 
officer Raid ho had orders to arrest Messrs. Mason, 
Slidell, McFttrlane and Eustis, aud that he had sure 
iutonnution of their being passengers iu the Trent. 
While some parley was going on upon this matter, 
Mr. Slidell stepped forward and told the American 
officer that the four persons he had named were then 
Standing before him. The commander of the Trent 
and Commander Williams protested against the act 
of taking by force out of the Trent those four pas¬ 
sengers, then under the protection of the British 
Hag. But the Ban Juointo was at that time only two 
hundred yards from the Trent, her ship's company 
at quarters, her ports open and tampions out. 
Resistance was therefore out of the question, and 
the four gentlemen above-named were forcibly taken 
out of the ship. A further demand was made, that 
the commander oflhc Trent should proceed on board 
the Bun Jacinto, but he said lie would not go. unless 
forcibly compelled likewise, and this demand was 
not. insisted upon. 

It, thus appeal's that, certain individuals have been 
forcibly taken from on board of a British vessel, the 
ship of a neutral power, while such vessel was pur¬ 
suing a lawful and innocent voyage, an act of vio¬ 
lence" which was an affront to the British Hag and a 
violation of international law. Her Majesty's Gov- 
ornmont having in mind the friendly relations which 
have long subsisted between Great Britain and the 
United Slates, are willing to believe that the United 
States naval officer who committed this aggression 
was not acting in compliance with any authority 
from bis Government, or that if'lm conceived him¬ 
self to be so authorized, he greatly misunderstood 
the instructions which he had received. For the 
Government ot' the United States must, be fully 
aware that the British Government could not. allow 
such an affront to the national honor to pass without 
full reparation, and Her Majesty's Government are 
unwilling to believe that it could be the deliberate 


States and England, and possibly France. There 
is a generally expressed acquiescence in the course 
of the Government; while the dispatches of Secre¬ 
tory Seward are viewed in the light of the highest 
statesmanlike ability. 

General Scott arrived in the A rngo, and imme¬ 
diately transmitted dispatches to Washington, but 
their contents are yet unknown. 

Minister Corwin has made no treaty with Mexico, 
and the Time's special states that Miramon was on 
his way from New York to Mexico, to gather up the 
fragments of the old Church Party, and establish a 
provisional government, with Miramon at its head, 
and subsequently to erect a Spanish monarchy. 

Hon. Alfred Ely, Representative from Rochester, 
N. Y., who has been a prisoner at Richmond since the 
battle of Bull Run, is now in Washington, and 
brings a list of 2.700 prisoners. He says there is 
no doubt of an extended and deep Union feeling in 
Richmond, and if the National army were within 
ten miles of Richmond, our old flag would be hung 
out of hundreds of windows there, but at present 
there is a perfect reign of terror. 

Prominent members of Congress are considering 
a new proposition for the solution ol the contraband 
question, in order to avoid the expense of support¬ 
ing crowds of slaves in idleness, and to furnish the 
American mills with cotton. They take the ground 
that the Indian territory west of Louisiana and 
Arkansas was ceded to the United States by treaty, 
and on certain conditions. Without provocation, 
they have violated the treaties and levied wa» on 
the United States, thus rendering the treaties null 
and void. The countries thus reverting to the Gov¬ 
ernment embrace the valleys of the Red, Arkansas, 
and Other rivers, and contain about 20,000,000 acres 
of cotton land of unsurpassed fertility, capable of 
producing about 15,000,000 bales of cotton per 
annum. It is proposed 1o apply the principle of 
Benton’s Florida Armed Occupation act, and send 
all contrabands to this territory, as apprentices to the 
settlers on those cotton lands, leaving the question of 
their final disposition to be settled by Congress at 
the close of the war. All contrabands, as fast as 
they come into camp, to he promptly forwarded 
thither. The country is approached from St Louis 
through Springfield, a distance of three hundred 
miles. The remainder of the railroad from Rolla, 
through Springfield to Fort Smith, cun be completed 
in twelve months. It is said that the plantations of 
the Choctaws and OhickasawB alone could fully sup¬ 
ply the American mills, even the first, year of their 
experiment. 

Official documents show that the Coolie trade still 
continues in the face of all remonstrance and pro¬ 
priety, and among other things stated to the Govern¬ 
ment, our Consul at Bolivia writes, that a Spanish 
vessel had loaded at a celebrated private haunt, and 
it is more than suspected that they trade with 
pirates for victims. The British Government admits 
that Coolies are kidnapped, and subjected to great 
oppression and misery; but they propose a general 
Scheme ffir amelioration, in order that the African 
slave trade may be suppressed by the substitution of 
Coolies, arguing that a supply of such Asiatics 
would fully meet the demand lor labor in countries 
where negroes are now profitably employed. 

In this connection it may be stated that our Con¬ 
sul at Bolivia has been the means of eliciting impor¬ 
tant facts on the subject of the Coolie trade. Official 
documents having been transmitted to the House in 
compliance with liis recommendation, aud the bill 
heretofore reported by him, and suppressed so far as 
American vessels are concerned, will be pressed on 
its final passage by Congress. 

Letters received here from Havana state that two 
rebel steamers, the Theodora and Isabelle, the for¬ 
mer the vessel which carried Mason and Slidell from 
Charleston; were some days ago at Nassau, coaling 
by permission of Her Majesty’s consul, at the gov¬ 
ernment yard. The same letter states further that 
our vessels wore not permitted to coal from our own 
ships at that point. Inquiry has been instituted at 
the proper quarters to know whether such is really 
the fact 


FOREIGN NEWS. 



Great Britain'.— The death of Prince Albert, 
husband of Queen Victoria, and the chances ot' a 
war with the United States, have divided attention. 
IBs Royal Highness expired at noon of Sunday, the 
15th instant, of gastric lever. His illness was not 
considered dangerous until Friday, before his 
decease. By reference to our Washington dis¬ 
patches it will be seen that the war question has 
been arranged. 




Franck.— The monthly statement of the Bank of 
France shows an increase of cash on hand of nearly 
40,000,000 francs. 

Austria.— It is stated that during the Emperor’s 
stay at Vienna, he ordered all political, prisoners to 
he set at liberty. 

Prussia. —Movements continue for the establish¬ 
ment of a Prussian Navy. It is reported that a loan 
of $10,000,000 is being negotiated for the Prussian 


fleet 

Italy.— The irruption of Mount Vesuvius con¬ 
tinued. Houses were falling in Terre del Greco, 
and Ulloga was in immediate danger ol destruction 
by lava. All communication between places in the 
vicinity of tliu mountain was interrupted. Earth¬ 
quakes were frequent in the Bay of Naples, and the 
sea had recoded fifty metres. 

Commkkciai. Inthm.iorkck. — Liverpool, Dec. 14. — llread- 
ttujfx. —Wakefield, Nash & Co report Hour quiet but steady, 
nt 308(16348. Wheat ntciidy; Red Western and Red Southern 
10s@il6s, White Western and Southern IZs@13sSd. 
cinder. Sales yellow and muted 83s3d. 

Pramiwo.— Beef tinn aud active. Pork steady. Lard 
inactive at 47 e@52b. 
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LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


tinue quiet, and nominally unchanged. Dressed hogs in fair de¬ 
mand, with-ales at Lard in good demand and easier: 

sales at iNUi.SJq'e for No. 1 to choice Western. Butler quiet and 
selling at. $1 I n 15c for Ohio, and 16ta)20c for State. Cheese con¬ 
tinues quiet at. SJ$n'8c for good to very choice. 

Hoes -Steady, with a moderate demand; sales at 12f«)20c for 
common to iirime. 

Astras— Quiet and steady at $6,00 for Dots and at $6,00 for 
Pearls. 

ALBANY. rtw. 2H.— Ft. OUR- There is a moderate city trade 
demand at unchanged prices. 

Common to good State.$ 6 , 40 raW .50 

l ancy and Extra State..... 5,60(a>5,7B 

Com "inn to good Western.. 5.60©6.i)0 

t.jtrn Michigan. Wisconsin, Indiana Ac.. . 6.0ii<7r>7.ivy 

t.stra Ohio . .. fi.no@7.00 

t,omni on ('anai I lan. 8,.'ix3i6tO 

Kxtra Canadian. e.uxSffJB 

Fancy (Je.iesee, . . . .... . ... 5,75<3)«,25 

Lxtm l red race and city brands.. 6„ r i\rr7/d 

Buckwheat Hour la more pleul.v, lower and selling in the 
street at $t,a<) 0 t!|,.vi. and from store at Si,636011,09IQ nw tba Corn 
meal in moderate request ul $LS16igll,i7 f) 100 llie. 

Cicain Wheat in good supply, with but little inquiry live 
dull and quiet In Corn there is no movement. Barley contin¬ 
ues to be taken on arrival at very fair prices; sales four-rowed 
State, in car lots, at for, delivered at the Central dopol- winter 


The New York Tribune,— Large Premiums. 

Manual of Agriculture Swan. Brewer A Tileston. 
Agents Wanted to -<■ iI Trees. 

Great Improvement in Horse- Power—’Thou. Sclumkwiler. 
How to make Money Robertson A Co. 

Agents Wanted — S. Madison. 

Apple Seed for Sale .(aim-- A. Root 


— Karey, the horse-tamer, is in Chicago. 

— Small pox is raging in the village of Glen Falls, N. Y. 

— Our troops down South are opening debating societies. 

— Half the potato crop in Canada, it is stated, has rotted. 

— The debt of the city of Philadelphia amounts to $18,- 
632,400. 

— The street railway in Montreal is proving to be a great 
success. 

— The Boston free public library now contains 97,386 
volumes. 

— The importation of arms at New York from England still 
continues. 

— There is a pumpkin exhibiting in Philadelphia weighing 
153 pounds. 

— There are 30,000,000 acres of Government land in Kansas 
unsurveyed. 

— The Rebel Ordnance Bureau offers forty cents per pound 
for saltpetre. 

— About. $400,000 have been subscribed to the national loan 
in California. 

— The wolves are numerous and troublesome in the vicinity 
of Calais, Me. 

— Ex-Minister Jones, recently from Bogota, has been sent 
to Fort Lafayette. 

— Washington landlords and landladies arc reaping a rich 
harvest of dollars. 

— Sixteen old whalers of the stone fleet hare been sunk in 
Charleston harbor. 

j— The people of Cincinnati are distributing clothing to the 
children of soldiers. 

— A mechanic's corps, one thousand strong, is organizing 
at Toronto, Canada. 

— A new drive, seven miles long, has just been completed 
in the Central Park. 

— Lowell city purposes to build an iron bridge 500 feet long 
across the Merrimac. 

— A recent gas explosion in Adrian, Mich., was heard at the 
distance of ten miles. 

— There are in the United States 500 wood engravers, of 
whom 25 are females. 

— Senator Wilmot is so unwell as not to be able to attend 
to bis senatorial duties. 

— General Tom Thumb, about two weeks ago, shot a deer 
near Kalamazoo, Mich. 

— The revenues from the shootings in Perthshire amounted 
to nearly £18.000 last year. 

— Upward of 2,000 men arc steadily employed in the Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth, N. 11. 

— The value of the cotton brought by the Atlantic from 
Port Royal, is about $50,000. 

— The public libraries of Philadelphia contain some threo 
hundred thousand volumes. 

— Sixty-seven prisoners ot war died in Richmond between 
August 1 and November 15. 

— Southern papers say that Parson Brownlow has been 
imprisoned since the 2d ult. 

— The Federal Government tins sent 2,000 suits of clothes 
to the prisoners at Richmond. 

— The loss by the conflagration at Charleston is set down at 
from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

— The Harmony Mills at Cohoes, N. Y., have just received 
100 hales of cotton from Havti. 

— A fire at Elyria, Ohio, on Sunday week, destroyed 23 
frame buildings. Loss $10,000. 

— The gold mines in British Columbia are reported to be 
yielding great amounts of gold. 

— Several new Brigadiers have been appointed, swelling the 
number to one hundred and six. 

— Late advices from 1 layri show that the coffee crop Uiis 
year will exceed 500.000 pounds. 

— About 1,600 patients ore in the army hospitals at St. Louis 
—a targe proportion with measles. 

— The defence of New York city is exciting attention. Her 
present defences mount 1,589 guns. 

— They have got a printing press on hoard the U. S. flag 
ship .Minnesota, in Hampton Roads. 

— Gen Siegel is at St. Louis awaiting orders, as is also Gen. 
Sherman, who has been reported insane. 

— A dealer in rags and old paper in New York advertises he 
will pay “ cash for Confederate bonds." 

— In London, Eng., an unknown person recently presented 
$25,000 to the Baptist Missionary Society. 

— Isaac Jones, of Shcllield, now 102 years old, is probably 
the oldest man in Western Massachusetts. 

— Pennsylvania coal lands are hereafter to he taxed as well 
on the deposit as on the surface valuation. 

— The wealthiest- man in all Canada. Harrison Stephens, 
Esq., fit’ Montreal, is a native of Vermont. 

— A I’rofestant Chapel has been built at the Camp of Chalons 
for Protestant soldiers of the French army. 

— Cotton is so dear in Providence, R. I., that some of the 
waggish brokers quote the price per ounce. 

— M. Alexandre. French manufacturer of cloves, sends 


Alt VEHTI8INQ TKRMS, In Advsiiciv Tmikty-Fivr 
Cents a Link, each Insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, *r Sgjf cents per line of space. Spec I AT. Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

LIT"The immense circulation oftbcRmm, New-Yorker— 
full twenty thousand m0 ro than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal renders it. by f ;vr the Best and Cheapest Advertising- Medium 
of its class ill America. This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac.. Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage 


IV of ices 


Omt Extra Pukmiuks.— There is yet. time to compete for the 
Extra Premiums for clubs of 10, 20,21 and 10 subscribers. The 
list of offers was given in Rural of Dec. 7th, 11th, 21st ultimo. 


Direct to Rochester, N. Y —All persons having occasion 
to address the Rural New Yorkkk will please direct to 
ester , TV. E, and not. :ls many do. to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo. Ac. Money Letters intended for tia are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 


Prime quality and the growth of 
JAM BIS A. HOOT, Skaucateles, N. Y. 


Select Your Premiums. If those forming clubs -will specify 
the premiums preferred, where they have the choice, and name 
Express Office (in cases where they are to be sent by Express,) 
in the letters containing their remittances, we shall lie saved 
Bomo trouble, and perhaps subsequent scolding. We desire to 
pay all premiums as promptly as possible. 


I want Ui hire AGENTS in eve 
, . heap SEWING MACHINE, 
Address (with stamp) 
s. MADISON. Alii-i»,| t Maine. 


I V ' t >. . , ill. 

tip i County to sell a no 
$75 per month and n.'.peuBOs. 
626-8t 


A <* K JV1 *N W A NT El IE - A few Ag, 

l \ an. wanted to travel and solicit orders for Trees for 
of tile best Nurseries 

Men who are well qualified for the business, and can 
proper security, will be piiiil liberally 
Applications Anting particulars as to experience,refere 
Ac., may be aildvesrcd to Drawer 285, I’. I)., Rochester, N. Y 


Back Volumes. - Bound copies of our last volumes will be 
ready in a few days -price, $3, unbound, $2. Wc would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will he 
supplied, bound, at $3 each —or if several are taken, at $2 50 
each. The only complete volumes we can fu rnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859, ’60 and ’61 - price, $2 each. 


3F*3Fl.E3VEIXTlVi: V-A.T, 

'With Cooper’s Improved Patent 
Heater anti Self'- yVtfjnsting Valves, 


/ 4 I tEAT IMDItOVK MKNT in I rORSE- 
V f POWERS -Thus ,SellAARtyn,Kit's Patent, of Nov. 19 , 1861 
saves, by the Dynamometer,13 pei cent of the power used 
without loss of speed, or other di-affvRiiiage. Ir. ean be appliec 
to the muster whi«el of any draft llm-rc Power, with only /head 
ditional cjjst of the In vrx. For information and right to use ml 
dross THUS. SCH.4NKWILKR. Seneca Falls. N. Y 


Not a “Dollar Paper.” We reiterate what has often been 
proclaimed in former volumes, that the Rural New-Yorker is 
not a dollar paper — that it is never furnished to clubs, however 
large, at less than our published rates. When wo can afford 
such a journal as this for a less figure, the fact will be an¬ 
nounced. Meantime, those who write us that “other papers” 
can he had for a dollar, are advised that, if they prefer a 
re-print, or trashy sheet, to an original, useful and pure journal 
for the family, it is an easy matter to practice such econom r 


LIST OF PRICES. 

No. 2 will hold 73 gallons.....$33.00 

“ 3 “ 91 •• 35,00 

4 “ 112 •• 40,00 

‘ 5 " 146 “ 45.00 

6 “ 180 “ ..60.00 

“ 7 “ 210 deeper. 5500 

“ 8 “ 265 •• 66.00 

These VATS are now made of galvanized Iron, (instead of 
wood,) which wo have procured rolled expressly lor this pur¬ 
pose, from the host ehureoal Iron, and galvanized in the very 
best manner. The bottom of the tin vut is also made of ono 
sheet of galvanized Iron. These, with Other improvements, 
render it a perfect apparatus for making Cheese, 

As these VATS have now been sold by thousand*, and in 
every Stale In this Union, where Cheese is made to any ex¬ 
tent, (California and Iowa not excepted,) we deem it unneces¬ 
sary to add names as certificates, but shall endeavor to make a 
sufficient number to supply the increasing demand. 

II. & IC. If. COOPER 

Watertown, N. Y., Dee. 12, 1861 


/[ a rsr i r,\ i, of' vc; 1 11 c i tltt;re. 

' L Prepared under the direction ami published 
with tlu- -unction of the 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

. Miipre ins the Principles nnd Practice 
ticlilJimr the Composition ot Soils, the At- 
j 1 ' . the Preparation of 

. .Principles 


An Elementary Treatise, c 

of Agriculture. G'. ...., 

mospbere. Wilier, Manures, etc 
Linds, the Culture of Spe.-jal I 

of Rotation, Die Dj-e;i*e* and.. ...... 

ing Plants, the Choice nnd Management of 
Farm Stock, and the General Economy 

of the Farm and the Household. ' 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND 
FARMERS. 

BY GEORGE R. EMERSON. 

For many years connected with the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, and author of a valuable Report on tin* Trees 
and Shrubs ot Massachusetts; and 
CUARI.ES L. FLINT, 

Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture 
author of a Treatise on Milch Cows and Dairy Farming ’ 

Grasses and Enrage Plants, etc., 

ILLUSTRATED BY MANY ENtIRVINGS. 

R Et OMM EN DAT IONS. 

Tlio Massachusetts State Board of Agi IcultUre. after a careful 
revision of the work, passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That this Board approve of the Mauual ofAgricul- 
tjiro .snbmittpij hy fts ftiithoru, Mossrs. 1$. Kmorson Anil 

Charles L. Flint, and recommend its publication bv these gen¬ 
tlemen as a work well adapted for use in the schools of Massa¬ 
chusetts ” 

From Hon. Marshall P. Wii.okr. 

“ * * * Moat cordially do I recommend tlio book as being 
admiarbl.v adapted to the use of schools, and equally valuable 
to the cultivators of the soil. 1 take great pleasure in com¬ 
mending it, not only to the people of Massachusetts, but to the 
farming community throughout our country " 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From The Montreal Transcript. 

"One of the most useful books of the kind we have ever met 
with" 

From The Ohio Farmer. 

"The plan of the work is excellent, and the matter equal to 
the plan. I lad we the power, we would have it taught in every 
school m America.” 

From The Barnstable Patriot. 

"It may be safely accepted as a standard work upon all that 
it prole.-ses to teach. We recommend it to all our farmers as a 
most useful hand book." 

From The Gazette, Montreal. 

"The plan of the work is admirable, and the writing lias the 
merit of being both clear and concise.” 


AnouT Olur Terms. Ao.—W e endeavor to adhere strictly to 
our club rates, which require a certain number of subscribers to 
get the paper at a specified price — say ten to get it at. $1.50 per 
copy, twenty to gel it at $1.25, Ac. But, in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would state that, in cases where from four to six 
copies are ordered at $1.50 each, with a reasonable prospect of 
filling up a club of ten, we will send them —and when the club 
is completed shall send extra copy, &c. We also send twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rate for twenty ($1.25 per copy.) where 
the person sending is laboring I'or and is Confident of obtaining 
a full club. This will accommodate those who do not wish to wait. 


week, and the weather being too warm for packing operations 
until yesterday, the market has been quite dull The ruling 
rate paid b.v packers for good heavy weights has been $3 net in 
Missouri money, but on the warmest days there was little or no 
disposition to boy at Ibis price, Small lots have been sold to 
butchers lor the city retail market, at $S®3.8S not, and a few at 
$3,50, iu Mistourt money. -Democrat. 

LOUISVILLE, Dkil 26. Tlic receipts have been heavy and 
prices ruled a fraction lower, owing to the news received from 
Europe, which scented to be Unfavorable, yet». Ireavv business 
has been dune. To butchers, hogs have beep selling from $2,75 
to $3 fri Idd m* gross; to packers, $3 to *3,25 47100 lbs. net, in 
lots... Journal 

CINCINNATI, llgn. 25 The receipts of hogs have been 
large, .mil the weather, in the fore part of the week, not being 
ft Vocable, prices declined to *3, but Frida v and Saturday the 
wealner became cool and the receipts fell off, and with an im¬ 
proved demand pricer, .advanced to $3,IUr«W,2.'.. but veslerduv, 
notwi thstanding that, the receipts were small, buyers withdrew 
iv/m Inn rnjiTkctH ck>B8il very heavy at trates, arid without 
spirit. NntwitbMtiijmlmjr Uu> boek warding of tho .senaon, tho 
recelpte now are ahead of last, season, up to this date, about 20 
(KM bead, and it is now quite probable llu> packing at tills point 
will exceed hull a million head.— Uazrtti. 

TORONTO, Deo. 28. Pork during the week lias been ill large 
supply, in eomequcnc.e ol which, and the soft weather, prices 
dee,]tued, when #8.60 was the outside figure puid Within the 
last day or two, sine# tlm return of cold weather, prices have 
advanced to sATfcx'-WV t? KM lbs. (Aube 


S FIOTl'l’-FTOLMNl-;. I havo for gale a few Bulls and 
Bull Calves, Cows and Heifers. The Young Stock by the 
Duke of Cluster (11382,) and Grand Duke of Oxford (16184.) 

JAMES O. SHELDON. 

623-9t White Spring Farm, Geneva, N. Y. 


Bk Bkikk. — Iti writing us oq business, please be as brief as 
congisteut. At this season we receive from 200 to 300 or more 
letters per day. and it is no easy task to read all carefully and 
give each proper attention; even the opening and glancing at 
the contents of each, (which the writer of this tries to do.) is 
somewhat laborious. The abort letters are always read, while 
the long epistles cannot at once receive the time required so 
we are constrained to attend to the busineas part and defer the 
rest. /iremiy and accuracy are the great essentials of a business 
letter, and no other matter should be given oa the same sheet 
or half sheet, ir you send an inquiry or article for publication 
with a business letter, pray do not mix them on the same page, 
or even opposite pages,Jim leas so that we can separate without 
injury to either — for one goes to clerk and the other to editor. 


QHINA HALL, KOCIII0STEK. 

ANDREW J. BRACKETT, Importer. Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer in Earthen, China, Parian and Glass Ware, No. 33 State 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

t'$!~ All goods repacked at New York prices, thereby saving 
to purchasers Freight and Breakage. 

In addition to his usual large stocks of Staple and Fanct 
G onna, he would call attention to a large and well selected as¬ 
sortment suitable for the 

HOLIDAYS, 

consisting in part of the following- 
French Bronze Clocks, Statukttkh, Busts, kr... very fine 
goods. 

Pakia.x FtiJuaRs. Vases, Baskets, Boxes, Ac,, a large 
variety. 

SPlatkd Goods a complete stork, at much reduced prices. 

Ivort-handled Cutlery - a largo variety, of various 
qualities. 

Lava Warr Vases. Tea and Smoking Sets, kc., kc. 

Rich China Goons in great variety, some vei v choice, togeth¬ 
er with a great variety of Fanny and Useful Articles suitable for 
Christman, New Year'H, or Bridal Present*. 

For all articles in Staple or Fancy Goods, China Hull is the 
place to purchase. An examination of bis stock will convince 
any one of this, 622-4t 


A Good Book Premium.— After examining the Manual of 
Agrumlturr, (the new book advertised in this number,) we con¬ 
cluded it to bo tlie bc6t work on the subject (especially for 
Boys and Young Men) which wo could offer to those forming 
clubs, and purchased two hundred copies for distribution as 
premiums. Wc wish every Boy or Young Man who reads this 
paper could have, and would carefully peruse, the Manual; and 
to enable many to easily obtain it, wc will send a copy, post¬ 
paid, to every person remitting $5 ftir a club of three sub¬ 
scribers. or $S for a e.lnb of live. For $10 we will send six copies 
of the Uukal, with a free copy of the paper, and also the above 
work. We will also send the Manual, and a free copy, to every 
person (competing for no other premium) who remits$15 for a 
club of ton, $21 for a club of fifteen, or $25 lor a club or twenty, 
whether the subscribers aroohlor now. "Do You IIkakTiiat?” 

If any persons prefer •' Lodging's 1‘ictorial History of the 
U. S., (price $1.) ora dollar package of choice imported Flower 
Seeds, we will Bend either, post-paid, instead of the Manual. 

For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 24. — Tho current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows: 

BEEP CATTLE. 

. Ip CWt. $9,00®!),26 

. 3,60®'!),00 

. 7,00®‘8,IK) 

. I5,00©7,00 

COW’S AND CAI.V ‘ 

. ... .$46,0()®.6O,(K) 

. 10,Oil®; 45,00 

. 30.lXIM36.IK) 

. 25,00(«i28,0t) 

’TEAL CALVES 

....-Jptb C 

.*.. 4 


METROPOLITAN GIFT BOOKSTORE, 
NO. 26 BUFFALO ST„ ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

The largest and most liberally conducted establishment of the 
kind in the United States. All Books sold at. the Publisher’s 
Prices, and a Gift given with each pun-hose, varying in valuo 
from 60 cents to $100. Descriptive Catalogue* mailed free to 
any address upon application. Liberal inducements offered to 
Agents getting Up clubs. • 620-tf 


First quality,. 
Ordinary quality 
Common quality 
Inferior quality!. 


Price 75 cent*. Copies sont by mail on receipt of the price. 

A liberal discount made to Schools. Academic*, or Public 
Institutions, 

* -5~ A liberal discount will ql*o be made to Agent?. 

Every farmer and every man who cultivates a garden should 
have this book. 

SWAN, BRRWKR & TILKSTON, 

626-0 No. 131 Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 


First quality,. 
Ordinary quality, 
Gomroon quality. 
Inferior quality, . 


First quality, ... 

Ordinary quality, 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality,. 4 "@ 4 >” 

SHEEP AND LAM11S. 

.'(f) head $5,00@6,00 

. 4,00®)4,fi() 

. 3,25(al4,IN) 

. 2,50(2)3.00 

SWINE 

. 3K@3«c 

. 3 (a)3 

CAMHItlDGK, Dec. 25.-At market. 4« Cattle. 400 Beeves, 
am 04 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and one, two 
arid II ire f year a old. 

Market Beke Extra (including nothing but the best large 
ffitstaHTed Oxen.) $6.25®,7,00; first quality, $6,(Kyu)6,O0; second 
do. #6,75®)5,7n, third do, fci.ooqo—; ordinary, $—(3)—, 

Work i,vo Oxen None. 

Cows AMD Calves — $»»«'-17 

Storks-Y eas lings, ; Two years old, $16© 171; Three 

years tdd, fl«(e 2 i). * 

Siikkp ami Lambs— 2.100 atmarkot, Prices in lots, $2,6aS3 - 
00 ea.'h, extra, $4,00®6,50, or 3*ifir5ttc >7 lb. 

Hiheh -8V«"7e. p)h. Tallow—0.W7c. 

Pelts $1(5.1,60. Calf Skius-7®>8o V lb. 

Vkal Calves —None, 

, ««'C»TON, Deo. 26.—At market, 900 Beef Cattle, 300 Stores, 
1,300 hlieop and Lambs, and 760 Swine. 

Berk Cattle Price*, extra, $6,50(5)6,50; first quality, $ 6 , 25 ®. 
6,25: second do, $6,<XKb6,00; third do, $5,50@5,.50 

WOHKIXO (ixkn - %</. IlllLfliSo. 

Mii.cn Cowd—$ll(u 'l6, common. $18Gal9. 

Vkai, Calves jca.isi. $4,ixX'«4,ao. 

Stork* -Yoaitiog, $8(.t8; Two years old, $152.17; Three years 
old, $ 15 * 2 ( 1 . 

Hide.* -fi'. ujTc T)> 15. Tallow r<o6> .e. 

PKI.T.S - SIg .1 1,3? each. ( all' Skins 7®8c 17 th. 

Sheep and La.miim $1,7.5* 2,iX); extra, $S,0(Xb3,» 

Swine Stores, wholesale, 4®do; rntuil, aji<7c 

TORONTO, Dro. 28. Bkee has been in large supply during 
” hollar sold as high as $10 ‘ij< 100 ft,A.; ordinary prime 
at $5,6(Xa4>, medium $3.75,(4,5) 

Calves — $4®>6, 

Siikkp and Lambs - Sheep $4,.5Xb 5 Lambs $2,note .3.— Globe. 


r pHE NEW-YORK TKIBUNE. 
liargo 3?i*omixxru.s. 

TO OUR FRIENDS, 

Hitherto, we have nayevoffered any one a premium fur help¬ 
ing to extend the cire.ulation of The Tribune Wc have printed 
the cheapest newspaper, considering die outlay by which it is 
produced, that was ever Issued in any country, selling it for lit¬ 
tle more than the cost of the white paper; have employed no 
agents to canvass for subscribers, and have allowed uo compen¬ 
sation (beyond :l copy of our paper) to any of the thousands of 
generous friends who have annually taken care that the num¬ 
ber of copies of our several issues circulated in t.lieir respective 
neighborhoods should be at least maintained and if possible in¬ 
creased. We tiav.- been sparing even of verbal thanks to these 
friends, but have none the 1 realized the fullness of our obli¬ 
gation for lhe(r earnest, unselfish, painstaking; peisistontefi'orts. 

We propose for the present season only—in view of the hard¬ 
ness of the times, and tlm fact that we are enabled to buy white 
paper Roincwhat cheaper than we have hitherto done, or can 
hope to do after the close or the War—to make some small 
acknowledgment—not so much a recompense a.-, a alight testimo¬ 
nial — to those friend* who shall sec fit to exert themselves to 
obtain subscriptions (whether original or renewals) to our 
Weekly and Semi Weekly edition*. Wo do not know that wo 
Could offer anything of similar value more generally acceptable 
and useful than a Gold Fen of the best quality and finish. We 
propose, therefore, to forward to each person who, during the 
two mouth* ensuing, shall scud us subscriptions and payments 
for The Tribune, as follows: 


ittarkets, tHommcvcc, 


Prime quality, 

Ordinary,. 

Common,. 

Inferior, .. 


F oil the WI NTEli SCHOOLS 
AND WINTER EVENINGS. 

THE ONLY DAY• SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED! 

ORIGINAL SCHOOL MUSIC, 

BY STEPHEN C. FOSTER AND OTHERS. 
Original Si f of it Dialogues, fitmics, Reading Lfmutu, Letters 
to Children , Poetry, Speeches, Uniirmats, Beautiful 
Engravings. dV , die . in 

CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, VOL. VI. 

REV. AL^X- CLARK, EDITOR. 

A large and elegantly printed Quarto Monthly for Teachers 
and School Children everywhere. 

The School Visitor has more reading matter, finer, illustra¬ 
tions, and better music, thau any juvenile perioifieal published 
for the price. 

One copy, omt year. 5) cents. 

Three copies, '* $1.00. 

Eight •• $2.00 (only 25 cents each.) 

Twelve " " $3 00 (and one to club maker.) 

The Mueic alone iu the visitor is worth more than twice the 
price of the paper 

Specimens furnished free. Now ia the time to form clubs. 
Address DAIGHADAY A HAMMOND. 

619-lteo -111 Walnut Si, Philadelphia. 


First quality, .. 
Other qualities, 


A T’I ’I jK STO( ' 1 v r-t. - 1,000,000 one year, and 2,000,000 
J A two year* old Apple Stocks, at from $1.5) to $2,150 P 1.000. 

Our Stock* are unsurpassed, and we offer them for cash at the 
above war prices, ENSIGN h FORD, 

614-tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


For $18, Eleven Copies Weekly Trilnme, addressed to each 
subscriber, and Fens or Pens and Cases to value 

of. ..91.00 

For 910, Eleven Copies Weekly Tribune, to one address, 

and Pens or Pens and Cases to valuo of. 1.00 

For 980, Tweuty-one Copies MY,d;l , Tribune, to one ad¬ 
dress, and Pons or Pens and Cases to value of . 8.00 
For 910, Forty Copirn Weekly Tribune, to one address, 

and Pens or Pous and Gases to value of . 8.00 

For 900, Fifty Copies Wijpkl v Tribuna, to mil address, and 

feu , ui I’en* and Cases to valuo ni .10.00 

For 980 , Fuglitv Copies Weekly Tribune, to one address, 

and feu - or Pens and Cases to value of. 18.00 

Fqr9lOO, Oho Hundred Copies Weekly Tribune, to one aft 

dress, and Pens or Pena and Cases to value of 25 oo 

91.20 each will bo required in all cases where the Paper is to 
be addressed to each subscriber. 

SUM I-U EEK.L Y TUI It CNF.. 

For 911.25, Five Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, and Pens 

. or Pens and cases to value of. 92.00 

For 920.00, Eleven Copie* Semi-Weekly Tribune, to one 
address, and Pen* or Pens and Case* to value 

Of. 4.00 

eor 910 . 00 , Twenty Copies Semi- Weekly Tribune, to Onc 
adtlr'ss, ami Pun* or Peu* and Cases to value 

. , of-.... 10.00 

For 860.00, I hiit.v Copies .demi Weekly Tribune, to one 
address, and Pens or Pons nh,d Cq-es to value 

^ of... 17.00 

ror 9100.00, Kitty Copies .Send-Weekly Tribune, to one 
address, and Pens or Pen* and Cases to value 
of. 80.00 

92.25 oaolI will be required in all case* where the Paper is to 
be addressed to eneh subscriber. 

The Pens will 1 m? of the manufacture of A. Morton, whose 
make we are using, and we know them to be the best made, 
they will be furnished at the manufacturer's lowest price* To 
choose as to the style and quality of Pens or Pens and Cases 
wanted for premiums, our friends are referred to the manufac¬ 
turers price list in Tito Tribune. See advertisement headed. 
"The Pen i4 Mightier than the Swoid/'aud be particular and 
specify the number and quality of the Pen* or Pens ami Cases 
preferred. 

Specimen Copies of The Tribune sent when requested. 

When Drafts cau be obtaincd.it m much safer than to remit 
Bank Bills. The name of tho Post-Office and State should in all 
eases be plainly written. 

Payment always in advance. 

AddrensTHE TRIBUNE, No. 15) Nassau-St., New York. 


JlJUBBAItD & NORTHROP 

Are now offering, at their 

POPULAR SALES ROOM, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, 1ST. Y., 

A CHOICE AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

European and American Dress Goods, 

Black and Fancy Drp<« Silk*. 

Broc.he and Woolen Long Shawl*. 

Broche and Wooten Square Shawls, 

Bombazines, Alpacas and Faramettas, 

French Merinos, ibest apartment in Rochester,) 
French and American Prints and Ginghams, 
House Fur uidling Goods, Woolen Blankets. 

Lace ami Muslin Drapery. (Yard or Set.) 

Wrappers and Drawers, |Ladlo* arid Gentlemen's,) 

White Goods, Embroideries, Hosiery, Ac 

—ALSO— 

Bleached and Brown Sheetings and Shirtings, 
Tickings, Denims and Towelings, 

At less than the present New York prices 


Texas... 

Smyrna, washed. 

I)o. unwashed.... 

Sy rian. 

Cape,. 

Orimua,. 

Buenos Ayres.. 

Peruvian, washed,. 

Canada,.. 

ALBANY, Dki\ 26,— The stock of medium and co 
(leece wool is quite light, while fine gtade* are in fair si 
i hc market, however, rules llrm for all descriptions with au ac¬ 
tive Inquiry for medium and common. Tho -ul.M during tlm 
weak mi m up CO.Opo fos., medium and common, and medium 
and lino fleece all at 50c, cash. Pulled is very firm, but the 
stock is very-small, and although the iff maud is active the --ale* 
were limited to a lot of 5,000 It.*, super on p. t. The inquiry is 
mainly eoubnod for such lots a* are suitable fur military use - 
Journai. ’ 

, \ OUK, Due. 26.- The demand ha.* been quito active, 

both for domestic arid foreign wools, and the market i* very 
linn. Hie sales include 200,000 tbs. domestic fleece* at .iso/vv 
chiefly at. ,60c. 200 bales Calit'ornia, to arrive, at mj, a* it rims’ 
200 hah * iiu washed Persian at 21c; EM bales fine unwashed 
'. , ’ a . at “? ; , l '' u bales washed do atSigdOo; 100 bales Cordova 
Ht 110 do. Mogradoro, -l(X) do. MediterraneaD, to arrive 10 

do black Portugal, and3,000 lbs. white do, on terms we did not 
loam,— Argus. 


00(3)00 

15*625 
15:3)30 
25«'47 
12(3 25 
15(040 
l'<a)li) 
00(,..00 


Full blood. 

■4 and blood,. 

Common, . _ 

Pulled, extra,... 
Do. superfine,. 

Do. No. 1. 

Do. No.*S. 

Westein mixed;! 


UVa.'*) 
.5X353 
,5),3 52 

.60S.M 
5X3 m 
Hriilri 
.00(5'00 
40.(5) 


Notwithstanding the general stagnation in almost every de¬ 
partment of business during tho last few months, it i* with 
much satisfaction tiiat we are sole to record tho fact that our 
efforts to maintain our former amount of buninesu have been 
entirely successful, and in some departments the sales have in¬ 
creased over those of any previous year. 

EVERY DEPARTMENT CONTAINS BARGAINS! 

Which we should be happy to exhibit, confidently believing 
that they would be appreciated by the most economical pur¬ 
chaser. We are also extensive manufasturers of 

LADIES ’ CLOTH GARMENTS, 

Every desirable grade nt Cloth and Beaver CLOAKS, of the 
most approved and Fashionable Styles, ore now offered by ua in 
great variety. We are also prepared 

TO MANUFACTURE GARMENTS TO ORDER, 

AT A FEW HOURS' NOTICE, 

For those who prefer selecting their own Cloths. 

Wo have tuken great pains to perfect arrangements appertain- 
tm: to this popular brunch of our ba*ine*H, and 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Dkc. _28.-Fi.nt-R - Market opened quiet and 
steady, and closed about 8 c better, with rather mure business 
doing for export and home consumption, Bales at *5,Sd;a0.3o for 
rejectedi$a,3oaf«.40 for superflue State; to,aaM'.v« for extra 
State, 95,25 0 6 .,40 or Superfine Wwlevn; SJ.tSlfouf.W for common 
to medium extra U esteru; $5,5)»:5,90 for s)iip|Vfug brands extra 
round hooped Ohio, anil f 6 .niL 1 .fl,75 for trade biamt* do, market 
CJ08lTJir ! 5 tt»aay. (Jinatlijin tlr>ur & linnt*r, ^vit!) ;i wodoraU* 
busuu-s doing, sales at $.),3tfo5,io for superfine :uid 95,60(0.8.76 

fur rnmmnn in film nviea T*r„ »l.\u n :.i . . i . » ^ v 


1 Lf . u, e town ol Penfield, Doe. 19th. at tho residence of the 
bndestather. by tlie cv \!t WoobklBP, CHA>S. W. GEAUE 
and Mt-.s Jl LI A A. WIJ^SON. 

Lx this city. Dec. 34th, at tlio residence of the bride's father by 
Im p A, t ? lT > e*‘ W -. PARK. Esq- of Waterford, C. VV., kn'd 
SARAH J., daughter of Uikam Bankeu, Esq. 

Ik Greece, on( Tuesday, Dec. 34th, at the residence of Snreo.v 
Butts, Esu., WM. A. L0DER, of this city, and Miss BERTA 
>V.Vi, of Greece. 


©ItJU. Wk are tiovy able to offer the publica fS 1 . )V >. 
fine new 7-uctavo I‘I AN0-F0RTE, full iron frame, over-slrung 
rosewood case, warranted for live veurs, for $150, cash and rich 
molding eases, with carved legs and lyre, from $176 to $300. of as 
good work ami material as has been sold for $41X1 or $.500 by the 
old method* (if munurarfui ing We warrant them lo stand in 
tuna better than any nano ever made. We invite all to exam 
mo these new iustrument* at our factory. corner of Canal unu 
Hudson btroets, New York. GKOVESTEKh ,V HALE. 

1 would advise my friend* and all n want of a rood, Riib*tan 
tial Piano, to examine GROV KSTEEN k H ALE'S now 7 octave 
Pianos, t havo had the care, the past year, of more than 200 
Pianos of different makers, and these sin ml in tune hotter than 
any I ever saw; the touch and tone are tine- good asnnv cost¬ 
ing double that money [034-4tl J. PRIESTLY. New York. 


uig minis popular braucli ot our tuiRine**, and wo arc every 
month acquiring more and more popularity in tho Manufac¬ 
turing Department. 

OUR PRICES. ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. 

llL'UBARn Jk NOKTHKOl*. 

612 Nos. 69 k 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


A gents wanted to.sEi.i, fruit trees. 

Wawish to employ a number of experienced and trust¬ 
worthy men to sell Trees, kc., from our Nurseries at liberal 
wages. 

W 1101 .K 8 . 1 LK Dkai.kus furnished with Nursery Stock, of all 
descriptions, at the towrst wholesale rates. 

HOOKER, FARLEY k CO., 

584tf Rochester Wholesale Nurseries, Rochester, N, T . 


I.x Farmington, on the 16th of Dec, RHOBY WELLS, wife of 
Joseph Av klls, aged 79 years, 7 months and 15 days. 

iiL J yS^ P frr n ^T« a vr timo,e> JV," Dec - ,lth . of typhoid fever, Mr. 
HENRY W. DIJNN, son of Mr. Jomkpu Dujw, 3d., of .Morris¬ 
town, bt. Lawrence Co., N. Y., aged 25 years. 


’ - J. MILI.ER, No. (JO Arcade* Koch* 
JLi ester, N. V , Geomil Enj^riivcr. Wetldin^* Viaitim?, and 
Business Cards, Seals* Plate Printing, WoodCuiri, he. 

N. B.—All orders promptly executed at reasonable rates. 























["Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
NATIONAL HYMN. 

nr v. n. eurvriTS. 

Romsr of nations, to Thy throne 
We lift our souls in grateful praise, 

For countless blcBsangs that bare strewn, 

Like flowers, the wayside of our days. 

In weakness, Thou hast been our friend; 

In fear, Thy presence was revealed; 

In trouble. Thou didst still defend; 

In danger, Thou our sword and shield. 

And now our skies frown dark and chill. 

The mad winds lash the furious sea,— 

O, Master! speak the “Peace—be still F 
As once on stormy Galllloo 

Without Thy help wc fkil at length. 

Unless Thou smile our night remains; 

Fulfill to us in ripened strength 
The promise of Thy early nuns 

We seek no tyrant chains to bind. 

Nor empire for a king's control;— 

Be ours the holy work assigned 

To rend the gyves from limb and soul* 

Oreatly we've sinned, we own Thy rod, 

And peuitent we come to Thee; 

Goo of our fathers, he our God, 

And give our armies victory 

Avoca, N. Y., 18(51. 

Of 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE HEIR OF REMSTEAD PLACE. 

BY F. H. STAttFFKR, , 


author ov dkdik a GLOuD. 4c. wrong and that I am right? 'I 

father's and not mine? To rclinq 
CHAPTER l. a U these broad domains and j 

“ Paul, Paul !” abundance: to walls volunturil; 

There was much of earnestness in that voice. The high social position down to suffc 
tone bad the tremor of anguish — the sharp, deep, to have poverty taunt me at the 
unfathomable agony that suddenly, at times, bursts want to crouch like a ghoul on 
upon the soul — dark in its undefmodiicss — wither- feel —” 

ing and foreboding in its windings lar, far into the “Miriam, you forget our 1 

future. The speaker was a young woman, well its glory, its splendor; you f< 

formed, with large lustrous eyes, and curls that, as consciousness of having done 
they fell uncontined by pin or comb around her oval look the happiness of having ac 
face and white neck, added much to the wild nature exalted and disinterested motive 
of her beauty. sacrifice, the richer the reward to 

“Paul, Paul — cun you, dare you leave me thus? is practically no sacrilice when 
Come back, Paul; please do.” and undergo no privations.” 

A dark form came up the veranda, and stood “You are right Paul; you 
again with folded arms beside the raaidpn in the Your soul is truer to yourself, to 
moonlight ity. There is more rigid sternm 

“Miriam,” he said, slowly, sadly—“1 am here, tion in your nature. You plar 

I came because your heart spoke to me; because act, I do not know what 1 am s: 

your word? bad the sweet silvery chime of the days bewildered. The ordeal is too 
agone; because their low tremor told of a love as urge it upon me. Put aside th< 
wild as it is unrealized.” right for once, just for once, my 1 

“I do love you, Paul. Sit down boside me. fortunes witli me., Paul; yield t< 
When you spoke those bitter words — bitter because Low and earnestly the beaul 
of their very truthfulness — and when you turned To the witchery of her voice and 
away trom me, as I thought, perhaps forever, my of her eyes, she added a fond an 
very heart seemed to shrink within me, and a dread Paul’s heart beat tumultuously 
more appalling than the grave rose up in the awful white arms draw him closer and 
stillness of my soul. I felt as if the light had gone “ Did you say your fortunes, M 
out of the earth: as if no song or word of cheer could was something of bitterness in 
make my heart leap in the joyousness of yore. Ido words, and his lips slowly cot 
not iranf to realize my love apart from you; to feel Miriam? 1 am like my names 
that you are lost to me forever; to have my feet yield to the wrong. It was n< 
wander, without a wish to turn aside, (or rather the spoke then—the Miriam enshrin 
power.) ia day-dreams of bitterness, and my head in my soul. It was the voice of 
to sink listlessly at night upon the pillow of its own “0, Paul! you hate me. voi 
despair.” you push me away from you 

“I told you that you loved me. I felt it—I knew bitter! It was the Tempter tv 
it But pride has such a strong hold upon your it was, and he will not get 
soul. Do you know tohy you love me. Miriam?” you will spurn me, my noble Pa 
“I do, Paul— and you know it too. You to you in this? You will remain 
are not handsome, Paul; you are not wealthy, and her eyes earnestly Beannc 
but on the contrary, very poor; success has companion, 
not crowned your efforts in life; a passing ob- "Miriam, you have known 
server would see nothing in you to love or to that knowledge you can adduce 
admire; the dreams of greatness and grandeur “ Then let me think, Paul, bed 
evolving in your own soul — the best of good to sorrowfully again. Let me pro 
God and to your fellow-men — would seem to them brow, this way, and think! Im 
a mystic scroll which a prophet’s eye alone could the noble principles resplendent 
read. I love you, Paul, because I understand you. The young man rested with 
I love your character. I adore the integrity of your railing and awaited the dccisio 
soul. I worship the greatness of your intellect, bap- He looked abroad upon the wide 
tised at the fountain of all good. The essence of doping away off to the river she 
your charntor has become imbued with mine: your grain lying far beyond, like c 
life has l>ecome part of my life. When away from moonlight; here and there the 
you, Paul. I cannot call up your image. No form of tenant houses projecting from 
person, no physical individuality comes to stand above him and around him. in 
beside me. No —it ia your spirit , Paul. A spirit grandeur, rose the mansion, ti 
of white flame, made up of burning thoughts and , structure of the lorldly wealth. 


mur _<I love him not; what right has be to lecture 
me thus, and sit in judgment upon me? But ray 
heart, Paul, my heart, would whisper 1 He is right' 
— and I could not turn nwav from that integrity of 
pou! which, whenever l obeyed, came to bless.” 

“ Could I ask any tiling of you, Miriam, that is not 
right?” 

« No, Paul; yon are too good.” 

“ Then listen to and obey my counsoL Life has 
always been gentleness aud softness to you; you 
have been brought up in luxury—every want antici¬ 
pated, every wish gratitiod. This wealth you inherit 
fr im your father is not yonrs. because it was not his. 
You know this to l»e true, Miriam. For years you 
have boon enjoying what rightfully belongs to 
others—to those who are struggling daily, hourly 
with the most bitter privation and want.” 

“ By law they cannot recover it, Paul” 

“So much greater aud nobler will bo the sacrifice 
on your pari Give up all, my love. Justice 
demands it; the doep-toned voice within your soul 
demands it; and above all, Miriam, God demands 
iL" 

“And you demand it, Paul”— said the woman, 
witli a faint smile. 

I am nothing. Miiuam. I have nothing to share 
with you but poverty, nothing to bless you with but 
my earnest manly love. But 1 cannot wed you if 
you are determined to continue this injustice to 
others. Give up all; bo poor but happy. Let your 
warm, impulsive soul struggle with my soul, and we 
will build up our own crow ning fortunes — and if 
wc fail, the grandness and greatness of our mutual 
love will alone be a temple-like structure, dedicated 
to truth and humanity.” 

“ Paul, my own dear Paul, the straggle is bank 
T cannot crush down this over-awing pride. Can I 
find no arguments to whisper to me that you are 
wrong and that i am right? That Iho sin was my 
father's and not mine? To relinquish all this wealth, 
all these broad domains aud golden presages of 
abundance: to walk voluntarily from luxury and 
high social position down to suffering and lowliness; 
to have poverty taunt me at the door-step, and grim 
want to crouch like a ghoul on the hearthstone; to 
fetd —” 

“Miriam, you forget our love; its richness, 
its glory, its splendor; you forget the delicious 
consciousness of having done right; you over¬ 
look the happiness of having acted under the most 
exalted and disinterested motives. The greater the 
sacrifice;, the richer the reward to your own soul. It 
is practically no sacrifice w hen we suffer no loss, 
and undergo no privations.” 

“You are right. Paul: you are always right 
Your soul is truer to yourself, to God and to human¬ 
ity. There is more rigid sternness aud determina¬ 
tion in your nature. You plan, you resolve, you 
act. I do not know what 1 am saying, Paul I am 
bewildered. The ordeal is too severe: 0! do not 
urge it upon me. Put aside these high notions of 
right for once, just tor once, rny beloved. Share my 
fortunes with me, Paul; yield to me just this once!” 

Low and earnestly the beautiful woman plead. 
To the witchery of her voice and the dewy languor 
of her eyes, she added a fond and loving embrace. 
Paul’s heart beat tumultuously as he felt those soil 
white arms draw him closer and closer to her heart 

“ Did you say your fortunes, M i si am ?” And there 
was something of bitterness in the young man's 
wonts, and his lips slowly compressed. “ Yield. 
Miriam? 1 am like my namesake of old; I never 
yield to the wrong. It was not my Miriam that 
spoke then—the Miriam enshrined aud worshipped 
in my soul. It was the voice of the Tempter.” 

“0, Paul! you hate me. you loosen my arms, 
vou push me away from you 1 O, but this is 
bitter! It was the Tempter who spoke; I know 
it was, and he will not get behind me. And 
you will spurn me, my noble Pai l if 1 do not yield 
to you in this? You will remain forever inflexible?” 
and her eyes earnestly scanned the face of her 
comp anion. 

"Miriam, you have known me for years; from 
that knowledge you can adduce your answer." 

“Then let me think Paul, before you go away so 
sorrowfully again. Let me press my bands to my 
brow, this way, and think! imbue me, Paul with 
the noble principles resplendent in your own soul." 

The young man rested with his hands upon the 
railing aud awaited the decision of lus companion, 
lie looked abroad upon the wide domains; meadows 
sloping away off to tbe river shore; fields of waving 
grain lying far beyond, like dark patches in the 
moonlight; here and there the white gables of the 
tenant houses projecting from the shrubbery; and 
above him aud around him. in its stateliness and 
grandeur, rose the mansion, the crowning super- 


darkest niche in the temple of your soul, to be 
brought out to be worshipped — when?’ 

“Never, Paul, n/ r; or rather, when you are 
willing to yield in this.” 

“So be it then, Mtiu v« —and be- it yours alone to 
suffer. I shall forget all; the bitterest pang has 
even now been felt This false step has robbed 
your life of all its spiritual grandeur; it seems to 
spread over yon like the touch of the hideous leper.” 

“ Anything further, Mr. Dbvarkux ?’ asked 
Miriam, rising to bei feet, her eyes flashing fire, 

“Aye, bite your lip. and give the rein to that 
untauiod glance! Straighten yourself up in your 
queenly pride and still haughtier disdain : your 


wonder at the earnest pathos of yonr words, and the 
unlettered found them of that eloquence which the 
most ignorant can understand — tbe eloquence ot 
truth, Paul. The aged l ent their heads to listen, 
and the glow of interest deepened upon the cheeks 
of the young. Eyes flashed with delight, with 
earnestness of purpose, with fixedness of resolve, 
with gratification and understanding. Mine, Paul, 
spoke pride—pride of you. Nay, do not chide me, 
or smile so meaningly. I mean what I say; it is in 
my heart, and it must come out And since then you 
have been earnestly, zealously engaged iu the path 
of your duty—blest of God, if not of men. With¬ 
out show or ostentation, without pride or vain glory, 


Wri xnti i'itiuiun’ 


HUMORS OP WAR. 


whole soul is thrown into this one grand effort of you have been continually exercising a lasting influ- 


A Slave Advertising his Master. — By the 
following it will be seen that the “contrabands” 
have begun to advertise for (heir runaway owners: 

! me, 

is in $500 Reward. —Rund away fro’ me on do 7th ob 
dis month, my massa Julan Rhett Mossa Rhett aua 
you (j vc feet, ’leben inches high, big shoulders, brack bar, 
path curly shaggy whiskers, low forehead, an* dark face. 
V ith- Do make big fuss w hen he go ’mong de gommen, he 
, talk ver big, an’ use de name ob de Lord all of de 
lor y’ time. Calls hisself “Suddern gen,man," but 1 s’pose 
nflu- will now trv to puss hissclf off as a brack man or 

i . i ft lil . i i - L! 
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indifference — and you know it How will it be ence upon those around you,—the influence of mulalter. MasSa Rhett hab a deep soy on him 
.... *l:, r.i . i_mmnst (timxrht.a. r>f rhoerino wordn. of ffr-od deeds. *hoilhlei'from u fig it scratch ciO'S do Id i'Ve, made 


when this false heroism, thispaoek fortitude, forsakes 
vou, Mir iam , when you are alone, when you sit 
in the soil twilight and think, Miriam?” 

They stood looking into each other's faces; the 
one rigid, stern, defiant: the other calm, sorrowful, 
earnest Miriam’s eyes were tbe first to quail and 
seek the floor. There was a deep burning look ot 
reproach and regret iu Paul’s spiritual eyes; their 
glance, BO searching and so thrilling, it seemed to 
pierce her very soul. 

“Miriam,” he continued, "as you have intimated, 
we part to-night forever. 1 admired a gorgeous 
landscape, and the drapery of night wrapt it from 
my gaze; 1 gazed upon a beautiful painting, and,the 
artist, with one sweep of his brush, robbed it ot all 
its glory; 1 heard a low sweet melody float out upon 


earnest thoughts, of cheering words, of good deeds, 
Paul For this bless I you now, as God and man 
will yet bless you. And you have been so kind to 
me, Paul You are kneeling by my side to-night; 
you have prayed for me so strongly, so fervently, 
that it seemed to me a golden ladder was lowered 
into the room upon which you and I could have 
gone up to Heaven. But Paul, as I am growing 
weak, I have something to tell you. Perhaps it may 
not matter now. Well,—as you seem satisfied, l 
will tell you. How tar can you think back, Paul? 
Can you remember no time when your eyes beheld 
much more of beauty witbiu yonr home than now?” 

“Our home has always been beautiful to me, my 
mother, bwause you were, yourself, its guiding, 
glorifying stir. The strong faith within your heart 


by my Dinah when he try to whip her. lie neber 
look people in de face. ’ I more dan spec he will 
make track for Bergen kounty, in de I'urrin land ob 
Jarsey, whar I ’rnagin' he lm)I a fi-w friends. 

I will gib four hundred dollai'? for him if alive, 
an* five hundred dollars if anybody show him dead". 
If he cum back to his kino niggas wirlout much 
trnbhle, dis chile will reeebe him lubbin’ly. 

Beaufort, S. C., Nov. 9, 1861, SaMDO KirBTT. 

Generous. —Soon after the fall of Sumter, Jeff. 
Davis telegraphed the following couplet: 

“Witli I’sixIran, mortar, and petard. 

We tender Old Abe our Beau-regard.' 1 

No one then exactly appreciated the point of tlJis 
well in tondeal joke, but now “ we see it." Of course 
“ Jeff." alluded to Fort Beauregard, at the entrance 
of Port Royal, which old Abe accepts, with many 


the air, I bent forward to drink in its deliciousness, was iny spiritual food, and the unerring counsels of thanks “1 aixhans, mortars, petards, and alL 


words and glances that I have read and heard and 
felt — deep, quiet, holy teachings of you inner life. 
They fill up the room with a brightness from which 
I half wish to break, and within which 1 yet half 
wish to stay; the one because 1 feel my own nothing¬ 
ness by comparison, and the other because I love its 
kindling rays, and because ray heart 'whispers—"it 
is Paul; Paul the noble; Paul your own beloved!’ 
O. Paul! bow can I foil you? It is just as if, when¬ 
ever you think a great thought, or say a burning 
sentence, or do a good deed, some aurora or 


And did not the Tempter whisper to him? No; 
and yet had he done so. the stern, unflinching 
nature of Paul would have been soulless as 
adamant to bis seductive voice. 

Miriam Lee was sole heiress of all the wealth 
around her—or at least the possessor. Her father 
had been a year in tbe grave, and the household 
was continued under her guidance, as before. But 
that father, erring though beloved, had not come by 
his possessions justly ; they belonged to another. 
Miriam knew it. and Paul Devareux knew it; and 


spiritual essence were to issue from you; and that in its restoration he wanted to make the final exper- 


thesc. in my silent thoughts of you, would come 
back to me and shape themselves into a glorious 
form, to which my heart tells me it would not be 
idolatry to kneel. O, Paul! my love will either 
brighten or darken all my life—either bless or curse 
me forever!” 

And the beautiful girl covered her face with her 
hands and wept. 

•• Miriam.” said the young man softly, taking her 
hands down from her face and holding them within 
his own. and looking straight into her eyes. “ Miri¬ 
am, listen to me. Do not say that yonr love will 
curse you. Holy love never errs; do as your love 
dictates to-night, and believe me. you will do right. 
Say, rather, your pride w ill curse you." 

“ Yes, Paul it will lie my pride. I am proud.” 

“ God bless you for saying that!” cried the young 
man, and a smile lit up his homely face until it 
seemed positively beautiful. "You are already, by 
that confession, far less proud than you were 1 >efore. 
Pride rarely stoops to concessions. Now listen to 
me, MrRiAM. Need I tell my love over to you 
again?” 

“ No. no, Paul; 1 know you love me, with a love 
calm, holy, spiritual, eternal as the skies.” 

“Have I not always been very kind to you. 
Miriam?” 

“ Always very, very kind. Paul” 

“Have I ever erred in my counsel to you, 
Miriam?” 

“ No, you have not My spirit has ever grown 
more beautiful, more etherialized through compan¬ 
ionship with yours. True, my pride would often 
revolt against your counsels. My lips would nutr¬ 


iment of his pow er over her and her fitness to enjoy 
a union of spirit with one so noble as his. 

Paul though poor, was rich in jirinciple and 
strong in the integrity of his soul: a poor clergy¬ 
man, but ever ready to struggle with the actualities 
Of life, and one destined finally to reach a position 
of respect and affluence. 

Beautiful, indeed, looked Miriam, as she sat in 
the quiet moonlight. Her dishevelled hair added 
only to her picturesque beauty; and the diamonds 
on her tapered fingers scarcely glittered brighter 
than her trickling tears, ner bosom heaved, and 
now and then a barely audible sigh broke the still¬ 
ness. At last she raised her head and looked fixedly 
into Paul’s face. Long and stern had been the 
snuggle between pride and love, duty and desire, 

“Miriam,” said Paul searchingly reading her 
countenance, “have you decided:" 

“I have,” she replied, looking up. Her counte¬ 
nance was dark and fixed — almost rigid; the eyes 
seemed far less expressive of the soul, and there was 
a scarcely perceptible quiver of the classic lip. 

-Miriam.” said Paul pushing back the mass of 
dark curling hair from his high forehead — with the 
movement seeming also to obliterate all traces of 
the expression of pain and disappointment which 
had for a moment rested upon his features — 
“ Miriam, you need not tell me in so many words 
the nature of your decision. I can read it in your 
countenance; I can feel it, as it were, in the air 
around me. just as I would feel that it is cold. I 
can learn it in your eyes. Miriam; they are cold, 
dull, destitute of their old truth and inspiration. 
Y T ou have set away the memory of your love in the 


aud 1 was flushed: I knelt—” 

“You may kneel now, and apostrophise to the 
moon, Mr. Dbvarkux,” interrupted Miriam as she 
swept disdainfully past, entered the great hall of 
the mansion and disappeared amid its gloomy 
depths, 

Paul gazed upon her retreating fora until it was 
lost to bis vision, and standing silent for a moment 
his soul supplicated help from Him who is to the 
Christian in affliction as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. Kneeling there, the soft moonlight 
adding its trunquilizing influences, he plead with 
that spirit of love and faith which has power with 
God. Earnestly did he pray that "she who was his 
heart's delight might be shown when pride cometh 
then cometh shame; that riches profit not in the day 
Of wrath: that the integrity of the upright shall 
guide them, but that the perverseness of tbe wicked 
leads to destruction.” Nor did he forget bis own 
need of Divine assistance. "Having renounced the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in crafti¬ 
ness,” be besought “ needful strength from the Source 
whence cometh all our help. That this affliction 
might only work out for him *a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.’ ” When he arose, his 
countenance wore a calm, spiritual light, which gave 
evidence of peace—proof that ineffable sweetness 
had been intermingled with his cup of sorrow. 

Tailing a hurried glance at the towering mansion, 
he bent his steps down the gravelled carriage-way, 
while Miriam watched bis departure from an upper 
window. Soon he receded from her view, aud there 
rose to her lips Pail's ejaculation, ‘We part to¬ 
night forever!” And the echo gave back naught 
but the rad word, "forever!” 

CltAUTEU II. 

It was a dark, cheerless night. No stars twinkled 
in the sky.— no rays of moonlight lit up with silver 
the unbroken sea of cbimnies and high peaked 
roofs.—no vehicles thundered over the rough streets, 
— but ever.and anon the tread of rapid feet came up 
from the pavement below. Tbe wind howled fear¬ 
fully through the deserted courts and narrow pass- 
way a— now driving the rain vehemently against 
the clammy winnow panes, then veering away, 
leaving a momentary lull, in which the monotones 
from the dripping eves sounded disagreeably on the 
ears, and again making an attack more reckless and 
defiant than before. Close the windows, and a 
sultry, sickening atmosphere filled the room; open 
them, and the gusts of wind extinguished tbe lights 
aud tbe raiu flooded the floors. Altogether, it was 
one of the most disagreeable nights that ever visit 
us in the gentle spring. 

In a dark, lowly attic, in the suburbs of New York 
City, ou this night lay a female, an elderly woman, 
at the point of death. Perhaps the attic was more 
cheerless from the circumstances without than those 
within: for though not luxuriantly furnished, it was 
certainly comfortably so. Neat white curtains were 
stretched across the windows, or rather apertures for 
light; a plain carpet covered the floor, and on the 
table, where the light flickered, were books, papers, 
busts, and oilier evidences of literary taste and 
culture. A bureau, a settee, and a few chairs com¬ 
pleted the furniture of ihe room, save a magnificent 
portrait.— strangely out of place in that dim old 
attic,—with its heavy gilt and elaborately carved 
frame, By the bedside, with one wan hand of the 
sick woman in his, and the oilier gently parting the 
hair from her white brow, knelt Paul Dbvarkux. 

“Paul, my son,” said the woman, slowly, faintly, 
“ I am dying'" 

“ 0 , ray not so. my mother!" cried the young man, 
a tremor of deep anguish in his voice, “ God may 
spare you for yet many years to me.” 

“No, Paul, it cannot be. Tbe measure of my 
days is full; already my pulse beats low and dull; 


your love better than raiment But, as you say, I 
have dim recollections of a more luxuriant home. 

It often comes upon me like a half-forgotten dream. 

I can shade my brow with my hands, and it gleams 
up away down in my child-memory. It sometimes 
is like the taint glimmer of a star, but oftener like 
tbe gloaming of the twilight 1 have recollections of 
a stately mansion, of gorgeously furnished rooms, 
flashing lights, sweeping curtains, mirrors reaching 
to the floor, and other insignia of wealth and high 
social position. And with it all, comes an imago, as 
1 must have seen you once. A woman in the zenith 
of her beauty —still standing within the brilliancy 
that flooded the threshold of your womanhood. 
You stood on the porch, attired in a riding habit— 
and I know that the stately, commanding-looking 
man who held the chafing horses by the gate, was 
my father. It may have been but a childish dream, 
mother — an idle, vagrant phantasy of the brain.” 

“No. Paul —it was neither a dream nor a phan¬ 
tasy. It was the truth. And we would be still 
living in tb it luxury and abundance, bad we not 
been defrauded of our rights. Have you ever seen 
the Remsfoacl Place?” 

At this question the young clergyman sprang to 
his (feet. His lips grew pallid, his eyes gleamed 
restlessly, aud tllere was something of vehemence in 
his tone. 

“What are you saying, mother? What can you 
mean? What light is rushing with such bewilder¬ 
ment through my brain? You do not mean to say 
that we are the true heirs to the Lee Estates?” 

“Lee!” cried the woman in a tone ot frenzy that 
almost startled the shadows in tbe room, at the 
same time half raising her attenuated form. “ Lee! 
a thousand curses on,—no—no,—what was I about 
to ray. and dying, too! It is gone now,”—and the 
head gleaming with "sands of silver” sank back 
upon the pillow again. 

•• 0. that I had never heard of this!” cried Paul in 
bitterness, clasping his hands convulsively together. 

A gleam of anxiety flitted across the face of the 
dying woman; but she mistook the cause of her 
son’s agitation. In a low, beseeching voice, she 
said. 

“Paul, corue and kneel beside your mother 
again, and take her hand in yours. So,—that way, 
Paul. Ami you should pray again, Paul There 
is bitterness in your soul; there was iu mine awhile 
ago. but it is all gone Perhaps I should not have 
told you what I did. You will become restless and 
discontented: the yearning for wealth and power 
will grow in your heart; you will curse the circum¬ 
stances that threw you out of the true channel of 
your life,—that interposed to warp your destiny. 
And I will not be here to guide you with my coun¬ 
sels. You are trembling, Paul" 

“lam agitated, mother.” replied he, in a low 
tone, almost a whisper. “ But it is not at what you 
suppose. 1 will not bemoan my fate; I will not 
yearn for wealth and power; my wealth shall ever 
be in the love ami tbe goodness of God, and my 
power the power of uprightness and faith. It is 
better for all, that I know what you told me. I did 
know it in part: but I did not know that we were 
the rightful heirs.” 

“Not we, Paul, but you —for I am dying now.” 

“ Mother, let us pray.” 

And again the deep, earnest voice of prayer filled 
the dim old attic, that home sanctuary where lay a 
waiting voyager by the river of death. The wind 
howled fearfully without. The rain beat against the 
casement and came in under the sills in murky 
streams. The storm within,— the storm in the 
hearts,— was stilled. 

“Mother." raid Paul, after some minutes of 
silence. “ can you give me further particulars of this 
affair?” 

“ I can. and shall do so in as simple a manner as 
possible. Y'our father, Nestor Devareux. was a 


The New York Sunday Times gets off tills hit at 
“Yankee Liquors:” 

When Beaufort was taken, (so journals record,) 

They found there one white man — as drunk as a lord — 

And the fellow some mention in story may merit, 

As the only secessionist there who had ipirit. 

For the rest—save some poor contraband cotton pickers, 

Were so Sobered from fright that they ran from their licJcert ! 

A good story is told of Dr. Bellows. Rev. Dr. 
Lotbrop said to him. the other day, that after read¬ 
ing Jeff. Davis' message, he could scarcely keep from 
swearing. I)r. Bellows raid that he had frequently 
felt so of late, and when he did he always took up 
the Psalms of David concerning his enemies, which 
about satisfied him and eased his mind. 

Physical troubles have their compensations. A 
war correspondent of a western paper writes thus: 
“Did you ever have the *yaller j adders?’ I've got 
a few, anti could spare an assorted stock to a small 
dealer. Better get some, for a dime looks like a 
quarter eagle, which is a pleasant delusion.” 

lot the fjtmag* 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
ZOOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 15,13, 10, 23 is the American crocodile. 

My 8, 19,17, 22, 23 is a fierce and rapacious animal. 

My 4, 6, 12, 23, 19 is a species of the Lemur family of monkeys. 
My 7. 16, 20. 22. 23 is an aquatic animal. 

My 21. 22, 1,11 is a web-footed water fowl 
My 5. 10, 18, 22 is a marine flat fish. 

My 24. 11, 7, 20. 14 is the popular name of a genus of tardi 
grade edentate uuunmaL. 

My whole is a trul saying 

Alabama. Gen. Co., N. Y., 1861. A i. hurt B. Norton 

fit Answer in two weeks. 

-< » -- 

DECAPITATIONS. 

Bkiikad a metal and leave a proposition. 

Behead an article of clothing aud leave a tribe of insects 
Behead a mistake and leave a part of the fi.ee. 

Behead a girls name and leave a girl's name. 

Behead a conjunction and leave a conjunction. 

Behead an obstruction and h ave a plaything. 

Behead an article of clothing and leave a garden tool 
Behead a ruler and leave an agent . 

Behead a luminous body aud leave a sailor 
FW° A nswer in two weeks. 

A PUZZLE. 

Take a Christian apostle, beloved and admired; 

Next, an ancient ludf thousand is greatly desired; 

Then a modem five hundred join on to the line, 

And affix to Die whole what designates nine (9). 

When all this is done, you'll trace out the name 
Of a man w ho has reached high political fame 
Ftir Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Kuril New-Yorker. 
GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 

Dt.TlRML.VB tlie length of the side of an equilateral triangle, 
which might be inscribed in one of four equal circles, made 
In a larger circle, equivalent in area to 7.2290 acres. 

Castile, N. Y., 1861. V ■ Dw 

Answer iu two weeks. 


and it seems to mu 1 must shut my eyes to peer way p urveyor ; n t jj e Army. Through carelessness, or 


over the dark waters down which my soul will 
shortly glide. Already then? are whispering sounds 
and rustling wings in the viewless air. We have 
struggled hard with the world; we have sufiered 
much; we have been sorely tempted and tried; and 
vet through all, Paul God has been very good to 
us.” 

“Very kind, mother. ‘Once I was young—now 
am I old —yet never have I seen the righteous for¬ 
saken or their seed begging bread.’ ” 

“0, Paul! it makes my heart beat quicker to 
hear you say that; I thought you might think differ¬ 
ently. for you are not Jn tbe sphere of usefulness 
which should be yours so justly and so truly. But 
all is for the lest. Come closer to me. Paul. I 
have always been proud of you. 1 am proud of you 
now. O. how my eyes dilated, how my breath came 
and went, how ray heart filled with calm, holy, lov- 
I ing emotions when you first ascended the pulpit, a 
minister ordained of God. There was a grand, 
spiritual look in your countenance; a light that 
seemed to illuminate the dim recess of the pulpit 
around you; a light that did not come from your 
eves either. Paul: for they were calm, self-possessed, 
melancholy. It was the light ot inspiration, Paul 
I t was inspiration that directed the current of your 
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redress for me, and Lek grew rapidly rich upon 
what was justly ours." 

After some further conversation the woman settled 
down into a sort of a dull stupor. Paul sat on a 
chair and covered bis face with his hands. He was 
at last startled by the low voice of his mother, and 
the ominous death-rattle. 

“Paul, Paul, I am going now ! I can see my 
life slowly assuming its spiritual grandeur. It is 
the form of mv new embodiment, and it stands out 
; in the light of its transfiguration. ‘And the heavens 
opened, and I saw an awakening light, like unto the 
star in the east, and it grew in greatness, approach¬ 
ing to the noon-day sun.’ And my life was lost in 
that brightness! It is getting dark, Paul,— and 
cold. Sohe has left his mother! well!” 

Pauls mother was dead ! [To be continued.] 

While we are coldly discussing a man’s career, 


thoughts.— that breathed itself in words of touching sneering at his mistakes, blaming his rashness, libel- Nkw . Yor ^ ^4 -bre* who volunteer m “ 

eloquence,_in sentences that seemed to assume ing his opinions—that man. in solitude, is, perhaps, rece ;ve gratuiUea. rad cheir tiudaost be apprec^.o. 

embodiment upon the very air. A deep stillness sheddiDg hot tears, because strength and patience Ho travzuxg Aeraw are employed by w .« » 
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THE WAR AND AGRICULTURE. 

It may well cause anxiety among farmers, when 
they look forward to the season now near at hand 
for the commencement of their usual farm labor. 
The fanner who brings out his plow to begin pre¬ 
paring for his spring crops, may well pause and ask 
what is to be the condition of this country when the 
crop matures and he is to be paid for the labor now 
about to be expended. The dairyman may well 
pause as his cows begin to give out their treasure-*, 
and ask what is to be the prospect for sale of the but¬ 
ter. or cheese, or pork which is to be manufactured 
during the coming season. The sheep farmer may 
well pause, and ponder, and wonder if he is to tind 
the same dull, stagnant market that met him so 
seriously the last year. All are accustomed to go 
cheerfully at their spring’s work when they are 
dependent only upon the kind blessing of that good 
Father who has promised "seed time and harvest” 
to all who, by diligent industry, prepare for the 
reception of these blessings. But now, when the 
very foundations of society are broken up, when 
that peace and security which to the farmer more 
than any other is the “bright bow .of hope." is 
threatened or overthrown, he may well take hold of 
his plow with serious thoughts. 

That the future is clouded cannot be disguised. 
That this great rebellion is causing a great change 
in the business relations of society is very manifest 
That Government is expending vast sums of money 
daily, which, in the aggregate, must be counted by 
hundreds of millions of dollars, is a fact not to be 
doubted; and quite as certain Ls the fact that all this 
vast expenditure of treasure has yet to be met by 
the produce of the land. In other words, the fanners 
of the country in the end must pay the debt; for in 
whatever manner it may for the time be disguised, 
ultimately all national or public debts are paid from 
the cultivated lands of the country. The wealth of 
a country is the surplus of its agricultural products. 
Were the agriculture of this country to fail, or to 
become so feeble as to only furnish a bare subsist¬ 
ence to its population, all its other interests would 
be speedily bankrupt Heavy taxation then, is 
before us. heavier than has ever yet been borne in 
this country. The articles of luxury, and many of 
necessity, will be high, and the products of the farm 
will not be advanced in proportionate value. But 
the duty of the farmer is plain, — the prospect, 
though clouded, is by no means dark. Cultivate all 
the land you can, and do it well. If possible, raise 
greater crops than last year, so that your surplus 
shall equal at least the increase tax that you will 
have to pay for the protection of the whole. Re¬ 
member that war with its desolation, is far from 
your border, and that so long as it keejts its deadlv 
blight from our peaceful homes, we can well afford 
to pay for the exemptions. 

We have taken the dark side of the prospect. 
Let us look upon the bright one, for a bright and 
hopeful one there certainly is. 

ThewantsofE urope h ave al ready absorbed the sur¬ 
plus of one, and are gradually absorbing the second, 
of the most abundant harvests which we have ever had 
on this Continent. The demand will not be abated 
until we reach another harvest at least. All our 
cereals will be in demand and at fair prices* and the 
next harvest will come in on empty granaries. We 
may. therefore, sow and plant in all confidence, even 
if war should continue on the scale of the present 
armament. 

The low prices of butter and cheese during the 
last two years, have introduced these articles into 
foreign markets, where they were rarely seen be¬ 
fore, and the demand has absorbed our surplus, 
and created an increased demand abroad! The 
product# of the dairy, then, will meet a ready sale a? 
fair prices, if we only strive to produce a first rate 
article. For it is by the excellence of our dairy 
articles in the foreign markets that we have been 
such successful competitors, and thus control an 
unfailing demand. 

The exigences of the nation require a high tariff 


which, from the very nature of things, must remain 
for many years. This will give permanence to 
manufactures, and capital will readily seek employ¬ 
ment iu manufacturing. All over the couutry we 
are. therefore, to have an Increased demand for the 
products of our flocks and fields and herds at home. 
The consumers will be mindly increased, while the 
producers will, if anything, decrease. The tariff 
will give permanence to our financial institutions, 
aud we shall have a season of prosperity such as 
never has been seen in any country. 

But over and above all this, we are to be im¬ 
proved in our morals* in our habits of economy, in 
those of thrift, and we shall come out of this great 
rebellion strengthened. 

Let us all then endeavor, each in his proper 
sphere, to make what seems a great calamity a great 
National Blessing, and a kind Providence will crown 
our efforts with success. 

IRISH AGRICULTURE. 

— ■ 

The present state of our country — the unhappy 
war made upon the Union by a horde of unprin¬ 
cipled slaveholding politicians and their silly dupes 
—the hatred of the Loudon Times and three-fourths 
of the English papers towards the North, and their 
avowed sympathy with rebellion—the honest manly 
sympathy of Ireland and the Irish people every¬ 
where with the free North, and the present scarcity 
of food and thr atoned starvation in the “green 
i-de,” gives At . -ricau# an interest in the condition 
, of Ireland that has not been felt since long years 
ago we -ent our ship# on their errand of mercy to 
save the men. women, and children of that beautiful 
} * unhappy island from a horrible death. For 
some years the London Times has urged Irish land¬ 
holders to abandon the culture of wheat and other 
grains, and even flax, and to lay down the whole 
island in permanent pasture for the purpose of 
growing stock and butter for tin* English market 
That this course would rob the laboring people of a 
great part of the work upon which they depend lor 
subsistence, was of course well known, for but little 
labor is required under such a system of agricul¬ 
ture; yet this sacrifice was not considered too great 
to carry out the notions of the Times, and furnish 
meat to England in exchange fur her manufactures. 
Through the influence thus set to work, the plan 
has been adopted to some extent, and its ruinous 
effects are seen and lamented by the best agricul¬ 
turists of Ireland. It has deprived many indus¬ 
trious men of labor and the means of subsistence 
and driven them from their homes to seek labor 
and support iu other lands. But even this has 
been declared by the Times an evidence of pros¬ 
perity. and the Irish Farmers Gazette , one 
of our best European exchanges, says— 

“In the estimation of the writers in the 
Times , a rapid and enormous decrease in 
the population ol Ireland has been con- ^ ^ 

sidered a sure indication of the rapidly / 
improving and enormously increased pros- * q 
perity of this country iu every point of view; l 
while the abandonment of tillage and the ^ B 
extension of permanent pasture has been V 
no less lauded by them as the most bene- \ 
ficial agricultural change which could pos- \ 
sibly have occurred.” JUg 

Feeling that its wild theories needed c wP* 
support from the attacks of the Irish 
agriculturists, the Times pursued its lavorite 
course, and last autumn sent a well - known 
English agriculturist as a commissioner to make 
a circuit of the Island, and report upon its agri¬ 
cultural condition, believing, no doubt, that the 
commissioner would see the necessity of serving hi# 
masters, and fully realize that his principal work 
was to sustain by facts and arguments the course 
the Times had pursued. Had a politician or barris¬ 
ter been selected for this work, all would have gone 
smoothly, no doubt, but a barrister’s opinion on the 
agriculture of Ireland would of course have no 
weight, and therefore it became necessary that a 
well-known farmer should lie chosen for this mis¬ 
sion. Fortunately, farmer#, as a general thing, have 
not yet learned that it L# not good policy to be 
| hone.-t and truthful, and are not quick to take a 
hint that any dishonorable work is required of them. 
The Commissioner entered upon his mission, and 
soon discovered that the opinions advanced by 
writers in the Times were calculated to do great 
mischief, and recommended very urgently a differ¬ 
ent policy. He found that while *• in some localities 
the farming show# universal improvement, in other 
parts of the country no perceptible progress had 
been made, saving that a fearful amount of depopu¬ 
lation had left fewer families to share among them a 
larger stock of floating and movable wealth.” 
And. as the conclusion of the whole matter, he 
considered it his business •* to t<ress the i :nporta7tee of 
enlarging the present proportion of pine land by 
breaking up inferior old pastures: it having been 
shown that the lighter soils—embracing one-ha!f the 
entire surface of Ireland, and two-thirds of the area 
in cultivation — t could furnish moke meat and 
stoke animals, besides the corn, dairy produce , and 
icvol, if farmed as a mixture op grass and tillage 
kind, instead of being purely grazed. And this addi¬ 
tion of 4,000.000 acres to the labor-needing area 
would provide work for about 600.000 men, repre¬ 
senting as heads of families probably 2.500.000 
inhabitants." 


Sadly disappointed and chagrined at the honesty 
of its practical correspondent, the Times commenced 
a system of bullying towards Irish agriculturists, 
similar to that which for months has characterized j 
its course toward America, and with bold impudence 


A CHAPTER ON POULTRY. 

.1 irxjiNu from the tenor of several inquiries now 
before us, it would almost seem as though the fever 
which exhibited it.#, violence in a passion for large 


declares its opposition to the facts and opinions of breeds of fowls was passing away, and that those 
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be perfectly white, globular, and free from broken 
colors. Her wattles are rounded and well 
developed: the ear-lobe white. In form, she is 
closer built than the cock, full-breasted, and should 
weigh about four pounds. 


its own commissioner, and that it ha* “ no reason to 
doubt that the green island will one day present the : 
aspect of a vast pasture, studded with towns." In ’ 
reviewing these articles, the Farmer's Gazette says— 1 
It is positively painful to follow the editorial 
writers in the Times through all their misrepresen¬ 
tations of facts, and their unmanly, pettifogging 
quibbling. They have been convicted of error by 
their own correspondent, but from pure obstinacy— 
that kind of obstinacy which is engendered by the . 
combination of pride and ignorance—they refuse to i 
learn wisdom even from hi# pen. So far as we are 
concerned—to use what Is now classical language— 
we ' don't care two rows of pins' for the opinions 
of the Times on Irish agricultural matters: but 
there are some among us who are weak enough to 
see only through whatever spectacles that journal j 
may choose to supply them with—who'imagine it to 
be almost an inspired guide in all sublunary affairs; | 
and there are others, we are sorry to say, who ■ 
would rather listen to a chorus of Beelzebub’s 
angels than the blithe whistle of a sturdy plowman. 

It is on that account alone we speak out; for we 
would desire to save the one party from the conse¬ 
quences of their blind infatuation, and the country 
from those which result from the line of conduct I 
pursued by the latter. When Ireland realizes the 
lend wish of the Times, by becoming • a vast pas- j 
tun*.' England may look to her own stability, 
chained as she will then be to a lifeless mass. On 
the other hand, if we improve the talents with 
which a bountiful Providence hath endowed us. in 
what we undoubtedly enjoy, a fertile soil and 
genial climate, then, indeed, Ireland will be Eng¬ 
land's right arm. and a mighty contributor to the ; 
nation # wealth. Let us. then, not ’bruit to Vie 
bullied by the Times, to follow a course which has 
already produced much evil among us, and which, 
if persisted in. can only end in the general ruin of | 
the country.” 


who have heretofore discarded anything but a mam¬ 
moth feathered biped, are seeking for a “happy 
medium” between the gross and the diminutive in 
ehickendom. To those who have queried us directly, 
and all others who may be seeking something of a 
like character, we recommend the following: 

Where the Hamburg fowls originated is not defi¬ 
nitely known. By some writers it is claimed that 
they originated iu Holland, and by other# that they 
first came from Hamburg, whence is derived their 
distinguishing title. Be this as it may. the places 
designated furnish at the present time the best speci¬ 
mens of the breed obtainable, for their highest 
development has been an object of great care among 
poultry-breeders. 

■F' 




GOLDEN-PENCILED ir am nr kgs. 


THE POTATO. 

It will be recollected by those who have been 
attentive readers of the Rural for some years past, 
that when discussing the raising of potatoes in the 
hill, we stated that the potato is not a,root, but an 
under-ground branch. As some proof of tbi#. we 
gave an engraving of potatoes produced above 
ground. In the London Gardeners Chronicle we 


INCHES 
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Of the Hamburg fowl there are two distinct varie- 
! ties, and these are again sub-divided into two each. 

' The variety figured above is allied to the Silver- 
Penciled. (ol which we may hereafter give an illus- i 
trution,) and differs chiefly in having a yellowish- ' 

! bull or a vellowish-Uay vround color in its plumage 1 
where the other is white. Dement thus describes I 
! them:—"The cock has a ro.->c comb about an inch t 
| and a half broad, with points of uniform height, | 
and with a pike reaching far back; face well crim- 
' soned round the eye: ear-lobe white; neck reddish- 
yellow : ‘upper wing-coverts, -addle-feathers and ! 
breast, light brown; thighs brown; tail black, with 
bronzed tint upon the I'-iither#. well sickled. and 
very ample for the- size of the bird; legs blue. The 
height is about eighteen inches, and weight aver¬ 
ages nearly five pounds. The hen possesses a rose 
comb; face paler than in the cock; neckbackle yel¬ 
low-buff. but not so free from stains as the Silver- 
Penciled; breast, wings and back, brownish-buffi 
accurately penciled with black; legs blue. Height 
about fifteen inches, and weight about four pounds." 

Al l varieties of the Hamburg fowl are reputed 
to be excellent layers* little inclined to siL possess 
i fle#h of superior quality, and their eggs are good as 
well as abundant. Among Hollanders, the Golden- 
Penciled are known as “ Dutch every-day layers." 
The qualifications we have enumerated, together 
with their great beauty of plumage, have made 
them favorite# with English amateur poultry-breed¬ 
ers living in the vicinity of large towns, who are 


WHITE POLISH FOWLS. 

Mowbp.ay says “ the Polanders are not only kept 
as ornamental, but they are of the most useful 
varieties, particularly on account of the abundance 
of the eggs they lay. being least inclined to sit of 
any other breed, whence they are sometimes called 
everlasting layers, and it is usual to set their eggs 
under other hens. They fatten a# quickly* as any 
other breed, and in quality similar to the Dorking; 
their flesh perhaps a little'more juicy and of a 
richer flavor. They are a quiet, domestic fowl, 
neither quarrelsome nor mischievous, and their 
eggs of a good size, fine flavored, and thin shells.” 

They do not lay quite so early in the season as 
some varieties, especially after a hard winter; but 
they are exceedingly good layers, and continue a 
long time without wanting to sit. They will sit, 
however, at length, and prove of very diverse dis¬ 
positions; some being excellent titters and nurses, 
others heedless and spiteful. 


BLACK SPANISH FOWLS. 

Among the most beautiful of all our fowls will be 
found the Black Spanish. When thorough-bred, the 
feathers should be entirely black, and when in good 
condition, these will display a greenish metallic 
luster. The comb is erect, brilliant scarlet, and 
serrated; clear, milk-white face and ear-lobes: dark 
blue legs; carriage lofty. Wattle# of the hen small, 
but large aud conspicuous in the cock, and. like the 
comb, light scarlet. The marked contrast thus pre- 
I seated renders the head of the Spanish cook as 
[ handsome as that of any other variety; and when 
I they are genuine, the whole form is equally good. 
The cock bird should l<e strong and short in the 


find an engraving and description of a Fluke potato 
upwards of two feet in length, and its examination, 
the editor remarks* will be very instructive, -be¬ 
cause it assists in demonstrating the true nature of a 
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short of room, and w ho require a constant supply ol r 

, . . , ...... legs as possible; his back, from tail to neck, short; 

eggs rather than frequent broods of chickens. I r. . * , , . , , ,, 

toi I I rrro un<l ureri w I bn vi ohmilif net Li. 


In choosing this variety of fowl for breeding pur¬ 
poses. the person making a selection cannot be too 
tenacious in requiring that the cock should not have 
any marking of black except upon his wings,—if he 


potato: not that such proof is wanted by men of h a.#. disappointment will result, as he will inevitably 
science, but because there is still a lingering belief pr0< ] uce spurious birds, 
in many minds that this vegetable must be a root. 

as it is commonly called. If anything can remove = 

such an erroneous belief, the monster before us will r A - 

do it. for it bears unmisuikeable evidence of being J 

an underground branch covered with buds. How it 

was formed is uncertain, the specimen not having -gjj= 

been examined by ourselves; but it is probable that 

the base of the tuber was somewhere about and 

that it was formed by three successive growths. #*2 x1 W-*?-' 

Probably the first growth was from * to i>, which 

was what in Ireland is-called the ’rose end.’ in 

which vegetation is most active; this is shown by 

the direction of the notches, or imperfect leaves on I 

the under side. The part between * and u having | '''&***■ " I ~~— '' 

been formed, growth seem:# to have been tempora- 
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rily suspended. When renewed, the laterals s. b. 

were formed, and they beinz formed, growth was a For the purposes of the Poultry Fancier thePolisl 
second time arrested. Eventually, tow ards the end fowl.: are well suited. Their flesh is superior ant 
of the season a third attempt at extension was their plumage very beautiful. The great point ir 
made, the result of which was the little knobs c c this breed is the top-knot, which should be large 
| c c. All this is just what would happen in an ordi- compact, well-shaped, and full. In front of this i 
i nary branch budding repeatedly above ground, and a small, bright red comb, divided something afte 
I has no resemblance to anything that occurs among the fashion ot a pair ot horns. The different kind 
j roots. The difference between this potato tuber and are distinguished by their colors. The cock and tfc. 
1 a potato branch arises from the constitutional pecu- hen are of the same color. His carriage is good 
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were formed, and they being formed, growth was u For the purposes of the Poultry Fancier the Polish 
second time arrested. Eventually, tow ards the end fowl*' are well suited. Their flesh i# superior and 
of the season a third attempt at extension was their plumage very beautiful. The great point in 
made, the result of which was the little knobs c c this breed is the top-knot, w hich should be large, 
c c. All this is just what would happen in an ordi- compact well-shaped, and full. In front of this is 
nary branch budding repeatedly above ground, and a small, bright red comb, divided something after 
has no resemblance to anything that occurs among the fashion ot a pair ot horns. The different kinds 
roots. The difference between this potato tuber and are distinguished by their colors. The cock and the 
a potato branch arises from the constitutionai pecu- hen are of the same color. His carriage is good: 
liaritv of that plant to form gouty branches* and I the arched neck nearly meeting the tail, which is 


tail large and ample. The weight should not be 
less than six pounds. 

Spanish hen# are also of good size and good figure, 
and are celebrated as layers. The head of the hen 
is neat, and of moderate size; eyes bright: comb 
single, very large and pendulous; face entirely 
white; neck of moderate length, neatly set on; body 
broad; wings of middle size; legs bluish-white; tail 
long and well squared: plumage of a glossy black, 
wtilh handsome tint# of green and purple, as in the 
cock, but less brilliant. Weight of the hen five 
pounds. 

Inferior cro#.* breeds of the Spanish fowl are 
often met with, and we would caution those wishing 
to increase their poultry stock against imposition, as 
such fowls are not worth keeping. Li*t the pure 
strain only be adopted. It may be preserved by the 
occasional introduction of males of the same race, 
and up to the mark in every point, which have 
descended by a collateral branch from the same 
root, and which have, therefore, only a remote 
connection with the stock to which they are admit¬ 
ted. It is thus that breeder# may often benefit each 
other by mutual exchanges. 


from the latter being produced in the midst of the 
mechanical opposition offered to regular develop¬ 
ment by a close pressed stony soil." 

Unproductive ts. Weil-Tilled Farms.—A 
worn out and unproductive farm, like a bloated 
drunkard, is an unpleasant spectacle to look upon; 
but a well-tilled homestead, like a robust, healthy, 
temperate man, standing in his meridian strength, 
is one of the most pleasing objects that one can meet. 


very full and erect especially when he become# 
excited. The breast is wide and prominent while 
the short legs and generally compact form arc* no 
* less pleasing to the eye than valuable in an econom- 
I ical point of view, as indicative, technically speak- 
‘ ing. of the comparative small quantity of offal. A 
: full-sized Black Poland cock should weigh from 
J live to five and a half pounds. 

When we turn to the hen we require the Fame 
| color throughout, but the top-knot, of course, must 


HEADS OF BLACK SPANISH COCK AND HEN. 

The great and in fact the only, objection to this 
breed of fowls in our climate, is the fact that the 
large, thin, and beautiful combs, are very apt to 
freeze, and thus the great ornament is lost. 
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WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

SWEET POTATO CULTURE. 

I do not niton find tetter grown sweet potatoes 
than I found and ate at Mr. Brush’s place. Mr. B. 
is very successful in his culture of them, and his 
mode may be of interest to hundreds of your prairie 
readers, for the culture of this esculent is extending 
annually in the West 

Mr. B. plants the Nansemond variety; he believes 
it the best for this climate. The best way, he says, 
to prepare the ground for sweet potatoes, is to fall 
plow, deep. This kills the gmb; and this he regards 
important, because, be says, be has lost fifty per 
centum of his crop by this post when be has neg¬ 
lected to plow in the fall. In the spring, a day or 
two before planting, make high ridges, by plowing 
four f 11 itows together—two each side. Then Jet the 
boys dibble in the plants eight or nine inches apart 
This is Nansemond culture. It requires less room 
than other varieties, as it grows in clusters. 

The ground is kept clean. When the potatoes are 
dug, they are piled in long, narrow, roof-like heaps, 
and covered two inches deep with dry dirt, and 
allowed to “ sweat” They are then opened, allowed 
to dry perfectly, and are put in boxes—shoe boxes 
are best—or barrels—if barrels, only half filled — 
and stored in a dry, well-ventilated room that is 
kept at a temperature of about 50 r . They must lx* 
kept dry, and in as equable a temperature as 
possible. Many fanners keep them successfully in 
a dry, warm chamber. They do not harm if the 
temperature goes down to 35 u ; but it is better jf 
kept equal. Tie does not store in sand, leaves, or 
any other substance: handles the Inters carefully. 
Mr. B. says, with fair care, it is not a difficult task to 
grow 160 bushels of the Nansemond per acre. lie 
also says that the vines of the’ potato, on most soils, 
are sufficient manure, if plowed under; and the 
condition of his land improves with such culture. 
Light straw manure on uplands may be a benefit, 
but be would not recommend strong stable manure. 


TO WESTERN DROVERS. 

The Rural has so large a circulation in the West 
(hat 1 deem it important to announce in its Columns 
the change which lms been made in the market days 
in this city (Chicago) for the buying and selling of 
live stock, from Saturday and Sunday, as heretofore, 
to Thursday and Friday of each week. The pro¬ 
prietors of the different cattle yards and the principal 
dealers have entered into such an agreement, ( I 
learn by an evening paper,) thereby wiping out a 
disgrace that has long outraged the conscientious 
teef-catingaud mutton-munching people of Chicago. 
It is therefore gratifying to be able to advertise the 
fact that the scales will no longer be opened on the 
Sabbath in Chicago for the weighing of stock. 

t ~ 1 1 * 1 ' 

AN EXPERIMENT IN FEEDING PIGS. 

The 26th of April last I put one pig in pen. and 
on the 14th of May another of the same litter. They 
were of the White Berkshire breed, with a small 
grade of Suffolk. These pigs were fed three times a 
day with sour milk and an addition of six ears of 
corn, until the 22d of August, when I commenced 
feeding with old corn, barley and peas, equal parts, 
mixed together and grouud very fine. The meal 
was mixed with milk and left to sour. They gained 
gradually upon their feed until Sept. 2d. I then settled 
upon two bushels of feed for seven days, making 
9 1-64 quarts of feed per day tor the two. This feed 
was continued until Nov. 8th, when I put them upon 
old corn meal, ground fine and mixed with boiling 
water, and left to scald. They consumed two bush¬ 
els of this feed per week until Dec. 9th, when they 
were butchered and dressed. After hanging ten 
hours, they weighed, respectively, 351 lbs. and 339 
lbs. 

Thus we see the pigs were fed meal 109 days, at 
the rate of 16 lbs. per day for the two, making 1,74-1 
11)8. of meal ill all. This shows that it took a'trifle 
over 24 lbs. of meal (with slops to mix with) to 
make one pound of pork. We also see that 1,744 
lbs. feed worth 50 cts. per bushel, or 9 mills per lb,, 
would amount to $15,694. 690 lbs. pork at 4c, per 
lh. (market price here) is $27.60, -leaving a profit, 
aside from milk and the six ears of corn per day for 
99 days, (and trouble of lending,) which manure 
would balance, and we find S 11.90j the amount. 
These pigs were dropped the 23d of March and 
killed Dec. 9th, making them 261 days old,—show¬ 
ing an average gain of one pound five ounces per 
day. H. A. Wuittemore. 

Fluvanna. N. Y., Doc. 16, 1861. 

Thanks, friend W., for your model article,—so 
many facts, figures and conclusions in so small a 
compass. 

FATTENING HOGS. 

Ens. Rural New-Yorker:— There seems to be a 
diversity of opinion as to what kinds of food arc 
test adapted for fattening this class of stock, and a 
still greater difference of opinion as to how it should 
be prepared. 1, like many other young farmers, 
lack a great amount of experience, and am not 
wholly satisfied to do exactly “as our fathers 
did." or fool duty bound to abide by the old maxim, 
that “ it is best to let well enough alone.” I believe 
that every day should find us taking “advance 
steps ” to the “ march of improvement.” Therefore, 

<l respected seniors,” give me your ideas upon this 
subject, endorsed by a thorough experience and a 
u plain why.” 

Is ground or unground food the best for fattening 
hogs? Should it be cooked or raw? Fermented or 
nan-fermented? May charcoal and ashes be fed to 
good advantage? is a dark or light pen the best? 
Should it be a close peu, or with yard attached? 
Hoping that those “who know” will not soliloquize 
by saying that “at the present prices of pork he 
would risk very little in maldngcxperimentshimself,” 

I anxiously wait for a response. e. m. r. 

Gatos. Dec. 20, 1801. 


ABOUT DESTROYING WIRE WORMS. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— I am not a scientific 
farmer, but I have teen a farmer's son, and am 
nothing else nair. It so happens that in my pere¬ 
grinations through the world, my communications 
with its obstreperous inhabitants, I “occasionally 
hear” and “frequently sec” some things. For in¬ 
stance, I mot. a few days since, somewhere, a farmer 
who affirmed, with all desired vehemence, that lie 
knew from personal experience in repeated experi¬ 
ments that buckwheat would exterminate wire 
worms. lie says that where they had congregated 
in such vast numbers as to end a wheat crop before 
it began , he has sown buckwheat, which rnct with 
no obstruction from the rebels , and thinks that they 
must have “ died from the want of victuals to keep 
them from starving to death.” I am a little incred¬ 
ulous in reference to this matter. The question is, 


why has it not been made known to u all the world 
and the rest of mankind” before?—or, has it been to 
others, and “I alone blind?” If it be a fact that so 

* great a plague may be so easily- destroyed, is it not 

* worth noting? Let those “in authority” speak — 

3 I forbear. It. W. MgNeal, 

1 Olaranoe, N. Y., Doc., 1861. 

Remarks. —An intelligent and experienced far¬ 
mer, of over seventy, to whom we have just read 

* the above, says the conclusion is sensible-—that the 
' worms die for want of sustenance. The “ varmints” 

will not eat buckwheat, and the latter ‘tends to 
destroy all other vegetation upon which they might 
subsist; bonce they must leave or give up. lie 
further avers that it is a mooted question whether 
the wire worm is the larv® of some insect, or perfect 
within itself It is generally supposed to have a 
period of three years before changing into a winged 
insect 

SHADING THE GROUND-SUGGESTION. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — I am but an occa¬ 
sional reader of the Rural, and therefore cannot 
claim a corner in your useful paper: but 1 will give 
a suggestion by way of answer to an article which 
appeared about a month since, accounting for the 
fact that, shading ground will enrich it. 

The writer of that article says that it is the “red 
worm” perforating the ground, and leaving a slime 
Which enriches. I don’t believe him. Nature has 
common store-houses for everything; one for light, 
the sun; one for water, the ocean, Ac. Now, the 
great store-house for the gases to sustain vegetable 
life is high up in the air, beyond the reach of doing 
harm to animal life; and (he long attenuated fingers 
of evaporation carefully gather the particles of 
water from the ocean, leaving the salt (or the sur¬ 
face of the earth.) and bear them up until they be¬ 
come impregnated with these gases and again return , 
them to earth in the shape of rain drops, which ( 
filter through the soil, leaving these gases, and , 
cause vegetation to grow. The water reappears in ' 
springs, perfectly freed from these gases and re- , 
turns to the ocean. The action of the sun, perhaps . 
the light, causes these gases to rise upwards, and ( 
by shading the ground you only prevent their pass- f 

ing off. Suggestor. i 

- — . — »- 

(North-Western Correspondence! of the Komi New-Yorker.] t 

GEODES FROM MISSISSIPPI BLUFFS. \ 

LOW PRICES. 

This season may be called emphatically one of 
low prices. Corn — the great Western staple — has 
been selling all over Illinois and Iowa for six *] 
months past at prices ranging from eight to twenty 
cents per bushel, the old crop; and now the new | 
crop is coming in at about the same figures. And , 
as the hog-killittg season arrives, it is manifest that j 
the price of pork is going to be correspondingly | 
low. From $2.50 to $3,00 may be regarded as about 
the maximum quotations at most of the points on 
the Upper Mississippi. Farmers may live, to bo j 
sure, at such prices; but bow they may raise money ( 
and pay debts, or even taxes and interest, is a query f ; 
that puzzles many of the most calculating. Corn is ^ 
now going in largo quantities to the distillers in this 
region at thirteen cents per bushel, for the husking t 
of which the owner has to pay from forty to fifty ^ 
cents per day to hands. Counting even a low price v 
for the team to haul it, it will be easily seen that the t] 
margin over expenses for saving the crop is exceed- 
ingly small. The writer of this lately met with a ( 
farmer who was thus engaged, in order to raise ' 
money to pay for a fine team with which he was } 
marketing his load. How long before he will reach t 
the last payment I did not stop to figure. , 


. COHN BREAD. 

Good corn bread is an article of prime necessity 
in most families, and should be in all; hence it 
should be nutritions and wholesome. Will some of 
your intelligent and practical housewives givp, 
through the medium of the Rural, the best mode of 
makiug and baking it? Can it not be made good, 
and sweet, and wholesome, without the use of soda 
or saleratus? 

AN INQUIRY -- FLAX COTTON. 

Much is said lately about the new processes for 
the manufacture of flax fiber, aud its growth is 
strongly recommended by some of t he papers. The 
prairies of the Northwest are supposed to he admira¬ 
bly adapted for the growth of this product; hence 
an article in the Rural directing the inode in which 
it should be grown, and the best means of harvest¬ 
ing and preparing it for market, would be very 
desirable. Flax, as formerly grown, was invariably 
pulled up by the roots with the hand; and the labor 
of so securing even a small crop was very great. 
Now, is not some new agricultural implement 
needed for this work ; or is it not feasible to cut by 
means of reaping or mowing machines already in 
use? 

Another inquiry: Do the new processes of pre¬ 
paring the fiber embrace also that of hemp, or of 
flax only? If the hemp fiber can be cottonised also, 
in the same way, it will add a greatly increased 
impetus to the hemp culture in (ho Western States. 

Now that King Cotton is dethroned, let us use 
every due exertion to prevent his again assuming 
the crown. 

PUMPKIN PIE. 

As this is the season for pumpkin pies—and 
every body likes good ones—will some one tell the 
readere of the Rural what is the very best variety 
of pumpkin for that purpose? A reddish-colored 
autumnal squash I have, makes a better pumpkin pie 
(a misnomer) than any thing else with which I am 
acquainted — not excepting the far-lamed Hubbard. 
Speaking of the latter, reminds me to say that the 
young plants of this variety were very much 
infested the past season with the bug. These insects 
will leave every tiling else for the Hubbards; and it 
is a general complaint throughout this section that 
it was almost impossible to save a plant: hence 
Hubbard squashes are very rare in these parts this 
winter. 

--♦ - 

Farmers suould Grow Flax. —PI ease to recom¬ 
mend all farmers to raise a piece of flax. Linen 
cloth can l)e made as well now as fifty years ago, 
and will answer for over-shirts and over-alls, and 
many other purposes that cotton has been used for. 
Our women will look just as well, and appear a 
little smarter, with checked aprons and dresses made 
of linen. Cotton has risen at such a rapid rate that 
few will be able to buy. The poor class of women 
can make linen cloth themselves, and the little hoys 
and girls can be clothed with it, I would recom¬ 
mend, for ibe benefit of the people, that you tell 
them where they can obtain flax seed if you know. 
Instead of using the seed for oil, it should be saved 
for the greater benefit of the people. — H. Leech, 
Great VaUey, A". Y.. 1862. 


Hjwat spirit of ilte 

‘‘Let Fanner* take Courage.” 

So says the editor of the Massachusetts Pktugh- 
man. The farmer, in times of general trouble, is 
better provided for than ony other class, for he has 
the means of providing for his own wants — he can 
live on his own means better than any class which 
does not produce the necessaries of life, but depends 
1 on purchasing them of others. If prices are rather 
low it is because we have had a more favorable sea- 
1 son for the products of the earth than usual. F;vr- 
- mers, therefore, must not be discouraged at what are 
thought to bo low prices—for money cannot fail to 
be abundant while we send away none to Europe; 
but, on the contrary, we send out farm produce, and 
receive in return a cash balance eack week. 

C'ousnnipiion of Hay. 

The Annual Jiegister says that the hay, Ac., 
consumed by different animals, docs not vary greatly 1 
from three pounds daily for each hundred pounds , 
of the animals. The following table is the result of 
various experiments, by different persons, and will 
he useful lor farmers who wish to determine by cal¬ 
culation beforehand how their hay will hold out for 
the winter, 500 cubic feet of timothy hay, in a full 
bay, being about one tun: 

Pounds. 

Working horses..._...3.08 

Working nxeu .. 2.40 

Milch cows (ltnussingault's) .. 

Milch cows (Lincoln’s).. 2.40 

Steers.. . .3.08 

0(7 COwh ..2.40 

Pigs (estimated). ,3.00 

Sheep. . . _.... ... .8.00 

Klepliant_ ......3,12 

Caution about .Seed Corn. 

We observe this season, remarks the editor of 
the American Farmer, an unusual quantity of corn 
sprouting on the ear. It will be remembered that 
some seasons back there was immense loss to corn- 
growers by the failure of their seed to germinate. 
They should look carefully to this matter now, and 
select their dryest corn, and such as has been least 
affected by the weather. Wo have seen many ears 
of corn just from the shock, the germ of which has 
started and pushed its way through the body of the 
grain, sometimes making half an inch of growth, and 
again scarcely perceptible by a green speck on the 
surface. When cue such grain is apparent, a great 
many may be started hut not yet visible, and almost 
the whole ear is unfitted for seed. This occurs with 
ears otherwise perfectly fair and sound, and much 
loss may result if care he not used iu selection. 

The Potato Trade of Bangor. 

The potato trade seems to bid fair to divide the 
honors with the lumber business of Bangor, Maine. 

A correspondent of the Times furnishes the follow¬ 
ing statement concerning this important branch of 
business: 

“ There has been shipped from our city, of this 
year’s growth, about one hundred and forty-five 
thousand bushels, for which there has been paid to 
the farmers of this eonnty about, fifty-eight thousand 
dollars. The average price paid has been about ' 
forty cents per bushel There were brought to our 
city on tin* 14th of November last, over ten thousand 
bushels of potatoes, one firm taking iii nineteen 
hundred bushels; and counting the teams from 
which they were taken, and allowing an equal 
number for the balance, it required four hundred , 
single and double teams to bring them. The crop i 
this year has been almost entirely free from 1 rot,’ , 


Strong manure, he said, makes diseased potatoes. 
After plowing and harrowing umnanured ground, 
he marh-R out the rows, four at a time. In these 
rows he drops single pieces of cut potatoes eighteen 
inches apart. A medium sized potato is enough for 
four hills, or aboutfcux bushels of seed to the acre. 
Large seed potatoes give about one-fourth more 
product at harvest than small ones. Small potatoes 
have about as many eyes as large ones, but the 
sprouts from those eyes are not as large or vigorous. 
The potatoes are covered about two inches deep. 

The potato vegetates slowly, and usually weeds 
start before the potatoes. When the potatoes have 
sprouted so :w generally to show themselves above 
the ground, a hoeing machine is introduced, which 
covers the potatoes some two inches deeper and 
destroys the weeds tike a plow. Subsequently the 
potatoes art* hoed twice and receive no further care 
till digging. The common yield is about 200 bush¬ 
els per acre. He digs with a hook, and from 30 to 
60 bushels per day to a man. Davis’ Seedlings are 
his favorites. 

racking Butter in Firkins. 

In answer to an inquiry, a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman thus details his method of pack¬ 
ing butter in firkins, a mode for which he claims the 
merit of success: 

1. In the first place, you ask in regard to churn¬ 
ing. We use dog power, in warm weather about 
53 deg. Fah., which gives the butter a good solid 
consistency. 

2. When the butter comes, it is removed and 
washed with cold ice water until the buttermilk is 
all removed. 

3. Jt is then salted—about one ounce of salt to a 
pound of butter—worked in thoroughly, and set in 
a cool place for twenty-four hours, when itis worked 
just sufficient to remove all the buttermilk. 

4. It is then packed in the firkin and covered 
tight, so as to exclude the air. 

5. When the firkin is filled, we put a cloth over 
the butter, put on a good covering of salt, and 
then put. on water, which makes a brine. We keep 

| U thus covered until it goes to market, it being the 
only way we could ever keep a dairy perfectly 
sweet through the season. 

These rules strictly observed, I will warrant never 
to fail, if the butter is properly made. 

"Vve use good white oak firkins. The manner of 
preparing them before putting in the butter—fill 
them with cold water to soak four days: a handful 
of salt thrown in will make them better. When we 
got ready to put the butter iu the firkin, we mb the 
inside all over thoroughly with salt, which forms a 
brine between the firkin and butter. 

All the salt used about butter in any form should 
be good dairy salt, as there is more or less lime in 
other sail, which renders it unfit lor butter. 

Good soft water is also essential, as hard, limy 
water is very objectionable. 

gmjuimis anrt 

Removing the Scent kiiom Skins,— Seeing tho Rural is 1 
powewed of nil knowledge I would suggest an inquiry in ' 
regard to tie* manner in whieli musk can be removed from the : 
skin of the rwisk rat. A* I have been fortunate enough in 
rupturing several of the varmint*, and vein lung to convert the 
skins into a muffler, nnd not liking so strong a perfumery. J 
would like to know how It ran hr removed— .1. ,I Knight. . 
Tovmp ' vttviile . 8 mm * Co ., N . Y .. 1862. 

Gathering Leaves kor .V a.ntre.— Very heartily do 1 
endorse the Bubal’s advice to gather leaves from the woods ' 
and put them in the barn yard for manure. (1 have done so for 
years past,) but cannot agree with you to haul them on a 


and of the very best quality; and if the balance of wa gun. 1 use a sled with wood rack, and haul when there in 
the crop is kept through the winter free from frost, abo,,to «* tnch ° r snovv aud P rtmnd froz “ n »wd. The leaves 
there will be not less than two hundred thousand ^en be token tip in large Hakes with a manure fork. I 
... . i navt* iilont 4 rmuh'u four largo loads ami dono any chores in a 

bushels to be sold in the spring.” . r . 

leaver were rtlkivl illfrt Iiiluk anil winrnwK uum lifter 


about one inch of'snow and ground frozen hard. The leaves 
can then be taken up in large (lakes with a manure fork. I 
have alone hauled four large loads and done my chores in u 
.lay The leaves were raked- into piles and wiurows soon after 
they fell from the trees, while damp. If loft till winter, they 
Facia lot- Pool* Farmers. are apt to scatter to the four winds.—A t.onzo GREEK, Amboy, 

“TuosEfannerswhohavemostdifficnlty tomake Ohio , 1881. _^ 

Oiids meet, always plow most and keep most stock. B ak* Yak,> m anurk for Wirb wouM«.-in answer to the 
Now thesf? men tuk»* the truo pl&n to ftlwuyt* koop query, I will say one word in regard to manuring com in the 
themselves poor, because their crops and stock are hill for the benefit of those fanners troubled with tee Wire 
always poor and bring little.” Bo writes John Worm in many parts of our country. I found tee past season 
Johnston, in a letter to the Secretary of the N. Y. that common barn-yard manure in (lie hill would prevent tee 
State Society; and he thus illustrates his statement: wir0 H " ru> destroying the corn, t left two rows in the field 

“It is good profit to raise 300 bushels of wheat u ~ redt <> ,,lf ' t^ult in growth and upon the 

. . . , .. . , .... , second tune hoeing, there was more than ouo-holf difference 

tram ten acres: but when it takes thirty acres to , . ... , ... 

• . , . in tec growth I commenced pulling it up to examine the 

raise that amount, it is raised at a loss. So it is with roots, and found them nearly destroyed by the worms, while 
cattle and sheep. You will see the thinking farmer that by its side, which had the manure, was uninjured.—A 
making four-year old steers worth from $60 to $80 StotBosunicK, Huron, I Vai/ne Co. V K, 1862. 
each, and his neighbor’s at the same age not worth 

over $25 to $40." His advice to the latter is, “If „ VKM '? W Bi ™ Winter -Seeing an inquiry in the 
, . . . . . . , i till .1 hura i. m regard to making yellow putter m tho winter, I will 

hts land is exhausted, ho should plow no more than ^ ottJ . mM> , vlli ,„ , x „, rieiiee , ins taught us to be best 

he can thoroughly nianuie. Seed with clover and wo have tried, and at the same time very simple. Our butter 

grass filld let it rest, and that field Will tlOt only pay cannot bo distinguished from fall butter. Of course the first 

well for tillage, hut it will furnish manure (if rightly requisite is that the cows have good, wholesome food, water, 

managed) to make another field of the. same size rich andean When the milk is brought ill, we have ready a kettle 

also.” And then keep it rich; do not run it with with l,0( w “ ltr - ov ” r ,vhi, ' h s,,t ,!|L ' l*ans of milk to heat Wo 

grain until again exhausted, or the ‘.‘latter end of fiU the pan. when we it m. full When it is nearly hot, 

that land will bo worse than the first.” . " . .. ^ 

make it aJl warm enough, then divide the milk into pans, 

. . ~ ~ leaving them about two-thirvlgfuU Our pantry, or milk-room, 

Feed and Sbellcr your Milch Cows Well. w( . kee p warm enough for cream to rise all day. When wo 

The editor of the Boston Cultivator truly chum, scold tec churn, then turn iu the cream, chum ten or 
remarks that there is no domestic animal in regard minutes, and the butter is done. We put nothing into 

to which there is generally so much neglect to pro- *’* ,e <,r< aln ’ onl - tmit butter after it is done as in summer, 
vide properly, as the milch cow. The idea seems to w “ chnrn twioc r4lt h wcek ’- t> ” * r ’ 1861 • 

be too common, that she may give milk for the —----- 

greater part of the year, supporting at the same I \ ' 

time a calf in the fietal state, with no more nor bet- FVltVfll JNl OlCu ClllU ,*,1X1110. 

ter food than is given to animals which have only — ■ - 

then* own bodies to support. The consequence is, Omt Acknowlkdc.mknts arc due and gratefully tendered to 
thut the milch cow is worn down by this unnatural tec numerous friends of the Rm-u. New-Yorker for the very 
tax on her system; her fat is taken away in butter; successful efforts they arc making in iu lictmlf— to maintain 
the substance Of her muscles in choose; and even 0,1,1 augment its oinmlation in their respective localities, and 
her bones are weakened by the phosphate of lime add t0 it8 v(Uae uud iat * rest ( '* v appropriate contributions to 
which the flow of milk carries off. Surely, such a ^ P T „ ,n,,<!h , from ***** ^ 

. , _ '*• flfupSOnberSj but* our untu'ipattons relative to the Opening of 

siiert tee deserves consideration aud recompense, new y«w have been more than realized, the subscription 
W I)1CM if WOUiU I3C profitable to tile farmer to bestow. receipts awl orders for the first week far exceeding our esri- 
It there is any animal Which policy would .dictate mutes. What happened at the Rural OtKce on New Tear 
the good treatment of, it is the milch cow. It .should l»ay, t* thus chronicled by the Daily Union and Advertiser , a 
be remembered that it is only tho food she con- I<> urn « which somehow manages to give all local and other 
sumes, beyond what is required to support the natu- e ' cnW of "m'ortunce: 


Rural Notes anb Stems. 


Omt Acknowledgments are due and gratefully tendered to 
tec numerous friends of the firn.u. Nkw-Yorkbk for the very 
successful efforts they arc making iu its lictmlf—to maintain 
and augment its circulation in their respective localities, nnd 
add to its value and interest by appropriate contributions to 
its pages. We had expected much from agent friends and 
subscriber*, but our anticipations relative to the opening of 
tec new year have been more than realized, the subscription 
receipts and orders for the first week far exceeding our esti¬ 
mates. What happened at the Rural Olfice on New Year 
Day, is thus chronicled by the Daily Union and Advertiser, a 


i ni wastes of (lie system, that can afford a surplus in 
the*, way of milk. Konev, the food which would 
barely support two cows, and leave no tiling lor the 
owner, if eaten by one cow, would unable her to 
return the value of one-half of it in milk. So that 
the advice of a close observer to a dairyman, to sell 
one-half his cows, tu increase his produce of butter 
and cheese, had reason at the bottom of it. Cows 
should be well fed and sheltered; in fact, they 
should he kept in all respects in the condition that 
is well expressed by the word “comfortable.” 

How to Raise Potatoes. 

A report in the Springfield (Mass.) Republi¬ 
can of tlie doings of a Fanner’s Club, recently held 
at a Chicopee farm house, includes the following on 
fhe subject of potato raising: 

One of the party, a large grower of potatoes, and 
who has at present about 1,500 bushels in store, 
gave his experience, as follows:—He prefers com 
ground that has been manured the year previous. 


Phnsant. (md PrufdahU New Year <’nil *.— Many of our 
citizens, ami especially his honor the Mayor, wore favored 
with uuuirrouK pleasant calls ycBtepliiy. receiving therewith 
the usual congratulations of the season. Hut tmr friend 
Moore, of tec literal New- Yorker, was the most popular ami 
fortunate recipient of New Year greetings, for he received 
about two hundred calls before noon. These consisted 
mainly of remittances for the livml fiym almost every loyal 
Slate and the t'anudas. The calls,” though on paper, were 
very pleasant, the opening one (or first one opened,) from 
Lewis county. N. Y., containing u draft for jDX); and numer¬ 
ous others, us we were informed by a credible witness, w ere 
exceedingly mteieating While the greetings from various 
parts of this mill the Western States were very cordial those 
from New England and Canada were not as cold as their 
climate. Cana*la having concluded not lo light just yet, anil 
New England being’compelled to geud to Western New York 
for tee best rural mid family newspaper. The cash ivct-ipts 
and orders aggregated nearly’three thousand dollars, we learn 
—a very good beginning for the new year and about u thou¬ 
sand more than neighbor At had estimated, lftliu Dural is 
not the most popular paper in town, it certainly is “round 
about," as the calls aforenamed, and whieli are eontinued to¬ 
day , abundant ly testify, A ml we are not .surprised at Moore’s 
reply to a leading politician who, on meeting him in the 
street (a year or mure ago. I said lie understood he (M.) was a 
candidate for-Mayor. No. sir, I have no aspirations for that 
position; tint there is one oJJkx j Want and intend to have.” 
“ Why. what is that?” nervously asked the politician. *' The 
Kura! New Yorker OtJUe." said he, pointing to the Union 
Buildings, much to the relief of Ids friend. Judging from its 
receipts even iu war timed, we reckon M. has the best position. 


Canada West Coming !—For some weeks letters and remit¬ 
tances for the Rural from Canada West were few and light, 
compared with last season, and we anticipated that tee excite¬ 
ment relative to war between the U. 8. and Great Britain 
might possibly cause* some thousands of firm friends to 
u recede ” from our subscription list— which would prove far 
more serious than the loss we sustained by tee Southern 
Rebellion, tioite a nunvher who had obtained handfloroe 
lists, wrote us despondingly, fearing to remit the money col 
looted, and stating that many desirous of taking the paper 
were waiting for the war cloud to pass away. But our 
receipts during the past ten days indicate Unit the excitement 
is mainly over—that the people of Canada arc prosperous and 
peaceful and inclined to maintain amicable relations. The 
numerous friendly invitations extended the Rtjhal to visit 
their families are most gratifying, and we shall endeavor to 
“reciprocate" the kindness to the best, of our ability. As 
evidence of the feelings entertained, and kind spirit mani¬ 
fested by Canadians, we quote the conclusion of a letter from 
a gentleman residing in Ontario Co., who remits for some 
thirty copies —* • l should have sent sooner, but. noticing the 
warlike spirit which seemed to be manifested between Great 
liritain and the United States, I was fearful lest it would be of 
no use Trusting, however, that thp.se two nations may long 
work together, band in hand, for the civilization and iinprovn 
ment of mankind, and that our Land and Country, as well as 
your own, may he freed and kept free from that worst of all 
calamities, 1 War.’ J remain, truly yours.” 

Agricultural TransactiokS^ jVew York and, IHincris.— 
An evenings examination of the 11 Transactions of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society, with an A hstraet of the Uroceedings of foe 
County Societies." (Volume XX, for I860,) has given us a 
most favorable impression as to the value and arrangement of 
its contents. Wo think no preceding volume has boen so well 
edited, or contained (even when more space bus boen occu¬ 
pied.) such a variety and amount of interesting and usoful 
information as is comprised in tee 868 pages of tee present.. 
Were the printing and paper (which are both faulty, and 
embrace a decided variety of quality and shades of oolor,) 
equal to the general manner and mutter of foe volume, the 
whnU- would bear high commendation. Col. Johnson, the 
veteran Secretary, is certainly entitled to much credit for the 
admirable manner in which be has discharged tee onerous 
labor of editing and arranging the work. We shall rocnr to 
the volume again, and make extracts from its pages. 

— We are also in receipt of tlie 11 Transactions of the Illi¬ 
nois State Ag. Society, with Notices and Froeeodings of 
County Societies, and Kindred Associations — Edited by John 
P. Rkynolhs,U orrCEponilingSecretary: VoluinelV—1860-60.’’ 
It is a handsome volume of over "00 pAges, printed on uniform 
white paper (of a quality superior to that above noticed,) and 
appropriately illustrated. Of the contents we shall apeak in 
future—after examination. From a cursory glance, Ixiwever, 
we infer that tlie volume is in ail rcx|iix-tn creditable to the 
Society and State. 

An Agricultural Missionary. —Die Journal d' Agri/ml 
hire Pratique says the Agricultural Society of Flemish, 
Prussia, has created a professorship to carry healthy ideas 
concerning agriculture into tlie villages. The German professor 
is to connueuce his operations by making himself acquainted 
not only with public functionaries, but also with practical 
farmers. He is to gather information on every subject in con¬ 
nection with the details of farming, and with regard to the 
different races of animals in the various departments. This 
agricultural missionary is also charged by the Society to get 
up clubs, schools, etc., etc., and to embody t,he results of liis 
observations in a clear and concise manner iu a daily journal. 

The Rural New-Yorker in Great Bum an.—F or years 
the Rural lias had many appreciative readers in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland — principally persons to whom it was 
ordered by friends in the United States and Canada. Of late, 
and especially during the two past weeks, quite a number of 
copies have been thus ordered, with assurances that the paper 
is highly valued by those who have received it in various parts 
of Europe. Accompanying one order is si request to sond our 
Show Bill, &e„ to facilitate the forming of a club. We chocr- 
full.v comply, without, however, expecting so favorable a 
result as our correspondent anticipates. 

Wiiat tiik Union Army Consumes. — It is stated teat to 
feed tlie 600.000 troops now in tec Union army, there is 
required each month 14,625.000 pounds of pork, or 24,376,000 
pounds of fresh liecf; 130.994 barrels of Hour; 48,750 bushel* 
of beans, or 1,050,000 pounds of rice; 1,950,000 |K>unds of 
coffee; 2,892.000 pounds of sugar; 196.000 gallons of vinegar; 
12,449 bushels of fait; 8,680,000 pounds of potatoes. The 
supply of candles is 292,600 pounds each week, and of soap. 
780,000 pounds. 

-_ — 

Good Ad virus to Farmers. — In a recent address to Cali¬ 
fornia farmers. Rev. T. Starr King pithily and wisely said:— 

“ Farpiers must crop less lavishly, and the Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties must preach—us tee indispensable gospel of economy — 
smaller farms, more labor on them, and reverence for manure.” 
Such advice is worth heeding in other States and Frovinces 
beside California. 

American Plows Abroad.—A correspondent of tee Lon¬ 
don Mark Imuc Express says:—“The Americans bare driven 
our plow-makers out of the Australian, Indian, and Colonial 
markets, owing to their lighter and cheaper articles. Unless 
our makers bestir themselves hero, by using steal instead of 
heavy castings, they will ho likely to be 1 beaten on their own 
ground.’” 

Manual of AGRICULTURE, for the School, the Farm, and the 
Fireside. Boston: Swan, Brewer & Tileston—1862. 

A.v excellent work for this object is of very difficult execu¬ 
tion. Very many attempts of even fine talents and acquire¬ 
ments have proved nearly a failure, The reason is very 
obvious to many a cultivated mind which has shrunk from 
the trial. It is not because there is not the required amount 
of accessible knowledge, or that such a work is not greatly 
demanded, or that it will not accomplish immense good. It 
is because the selection requires peculiar tact and judgment, 
as well as thorough acquaintance with the most urgent intel¬ 
lectual wants of the young in “ the School, tee Fan®, and the 
Fireside,” and an interesting manner of presenting tlie topics 
to miuds in ail these three relations. Tbe author font is thus 
qualified will live over his educational days again, and realize 
what lie needed uud longed for. but could hot obtain in any 
book, and putting himself in the condition of (ho student, 
pour out his treasures of knowledge for the younger mind in 
the way which would once have been a high gratification to 
him. If this is true, it wl)J he easier to form a correct estimate, 
of sueii a work, when executed, than tu make the book itself. 
On this ground we take our stand, and say that, this “Manual 
of Agriculture” has great excellencies, If not perfection. 
From the character and teachings of Gkorob B ISmhrson, 
the author of about half the book. IhU excellence we had 
expected, and arc not disappointed. To cuter into details is 
not necessary for this notice. Read the preface, and take in 
the fundamental facte, which shadow forth the subject and tlie 
execution Then read, as you will with high pleasure, tho 
following chapters, not neglecting in the least the introduc¬ 
tion, and become a voting chemist; then follow tlie touchings 
on the air and foe gases in it; tee atmosphere and tee forces 
acting in it, and tlie instruments to show changes in it; water, 
and all its operations, and uses, aud composition; ami, to say 
no lucre, you will not stop there. 

From the fourteenth chapter, except tne twenty first, tlie 
work is from another pen. that of Cuari.rh L. Flint. The 
high position and writings of Mr Flint do not of course 
prove his qualification for such a work, but they lead us to 
expect it. The reader wilt not he disappointed, but. gratified 
by the tacts and tiro manner of exhitiiting them, A great 
amount of knowledge, on tlie composition and structure of 
plants, on their growth and nutriment, uud tho important 
elements for their perfection, processes in fanning, diseases 
and enemies of plants, products of tlie farm and dairy, and 
economy of household and farm, is presented with clear¬ 
ness. conciseness, and good taste; matter all important to foe 
farming interest, anil valuable to every one teat intends to 
have any education beyond that of tlie most common school 
The work must, find a place in tlie schools over our State and 
country. 

Duly let tlie teacher have a tithe of the knowledge and tact 
properly expected to belong to him, the work will bo invalua¬ 
ble as a text-book for a large elass of pupils. There will be 
such a pleasure and profit that tlie question, we fear, will be, 
Why is there not more We answer, first, make tlie best use 
and application of what is already given.— d. 














induced me to increase the collection by importa¬ 
tions and by seeds, and I have now above two hun¬ 
dred perfectly distinct varieties, combining every 
hue which nature renders it possible for those 
species to attain. By cultivating the plants in prox¬ 
imity. the Polyanthus, Cowslip and Primrose varie¬ 
ties have hybridized with each other, and from their 
seeds 1 have obtained above thirty varieties, in which 
the characters of the different families are completely 
blended—a result which, 1 believe, has not been 
attained in Europe. 

The common practice in many gardens in Europe, 
and among the few amateurs here, of cultivating 
these plants in pots, as if they were tender, is an 
outrage upou nature. To treat them with tender¬ 
ness, a.nd even with winter protection, when grow¬ 
ing in beds, is destructive to the plants. They must 
be treated in the most rustic mariner, and, if the 
ground is frozen for months, not one plant will be 
injured thereby. 1 have seen them flourishing in 
open gardens at Montreal and Quebec. Indeed, 
when ft is considered that the Auricula, and six 
other species of the Primula, are nativoe of Switzer¬ 
land, that seven other species grow on the Pyrenees, 
aud that five species are natives of Liberia, and 
others of Britain, Norway and Sweden, we may well 
be surprised that pot culture should have ever been 
adopted for any plants of these hardy Alpine races, 
whose successful culture only demands that we 
leave them to take care of themselves. 

Hushing, January, 1862. Wk R. Trince. 

We are ranch obliged to Mr. Prince for the above, 
on a subject upon which we had intended to say a 
few words. On the north side of a Norway Spruce 
screen at the nursericsof Ei.lwangeb & Barry is a 
border of these flowers, entirely unprotected, and thefr 
fine growth and beautiful blossoms have been to us 
a source of interest and pleasure 


their eggs until a new brood of their minute offspring 
is propagated, which happens usually in the month 
of July. 

It is not my purpose to enter at length upon a 
description of this extensive family, the Coed, but 
simply to illustrate this species, and call attention 
to il. 1 am not aware that it ever was described or 
figured, and in connection will state the curious fact 
that, on Monday, the 2d of December, Laecored seve¬ 
ral specimens each be tween separate pieces of glass, 
gummed air tight, on a piece of card having a 
circular hole Cut in it. 

What, appears singular is, that while writing 
this, (the 10 th day of December,) the insect is 
still alive and moving in its narrow abode, be¬ 
tween the slips of glass, being the Oth day since its 
confinement. How long it may continues to live. 
I shall see. My entomological friend, Mr. S. F, 
Hath von. and others, saw it move above last even¬ 
ing, and others to-day. This goes to prove how 
tenacious their life is. Without air, moisture, or 
nourishment, it seems as active at this moment as 
it was Dine days ago when taken from the leaf and 
caged up. 

Mr. Batov on also brought me a species of Aphis 
infesting the roots of the cotton plant. Fig. 4, upper 
Fig. 5, under side, magnified greatly. The scales 
are covered with a waxen secretion, in flakes of a 
white color. Antennae annarentlv5 fi-inintod. snetn- 


a roniught alter its flrat appearance, and while the 
excrescence was still soft. It is then easily removed 
without injury to the tree, the wound generally 
healing over the same season. For the last three 
years this disease has decreased yearly. The past 
season I removed ihe whole from 610 frees in less 
than half a day. fn I860. Ihose trees began to bear 
fruit, yielding twenty bushels, which was sold for 
fifty-five dollars, after paying expenses. In I860, 
the crop was nine bushels and one peek, which 
brought three dollars a bushel. Tn 1861. I gathered 
and marketed seventy-two bushels, for which I 
received live dollars and twenty cents a bushel, 
after paying expenses. The total receipts for the 


That there has been great progress in every 
department of horticulture during the ten yearn 
past, the appearance of pur orchards, and gardens, 
and fruit, and vegetable markets bear ample testi¬ 
mony. The demand at our nurseries for fine fruits 
and flowering plants has increased with unexampled 
rapidity; and our seedsmen find a ready sale for the 
choicest, seeds of Annuals and Perennials, which are 
now being imported from Europe in large quantities. 
People are becoming acquainted with the really 
good, and will be satisfied with nothing short of the 
best, that can be produced. 

In one respect, however, we are still much at 
fault Our public parks, wherever we go, with a 
few exceptions, are a standing disgrace. Almost 
every city and village, of any size, has one or more 
parks, established to promote the health and 
pleasure of the inhabitants and the beauty of the 
town — to make it pleasant for the citizens and 
attractive to strangers. Now, we ask our readers, if 
one park in a thousand answers the purpose for 
which it was designed? With the exception of a 
few in our largest cities, instead of being a credit to 
the places where they exist, they are but “ waste 
places”—an eye-sore to every poison, of taste. No 
one need to be astonished at this result, when ,vo 
consider how these parks are got up. On determ¬ 
ining to establish a “square,” (he ground is either 
purchased by the corporation, or donated by some 
generous individual, who foolishly imagines it will 
be an ornament to tho town. It is then plowed two 


Elis. Rural Nbw-YqUkbk:—W hat a pity it is 
that people will study, and invent so many “superb” 
aud indigestible dishes of food, especially where 
flour is the principal constituent! W hy are we not 
content to eat our grains, fruits, and i _.l 
pier and more wholesome manner, there! 
vast amount of labor and skill lor both: 


meats, in a siin- 
by saving a 
r purposes, 

as well as preserving our health, and thus being able 
to do more good ? Why not serve our meats, boiled 
or roasted, or broiled, in a plain, substantia! man¬ 
ner—properly cooked, without extraordinary sea¬ 
soning of spices, peppers, greases, Ac., aud so on? 
And our vegetables the same? 

But this is idle talk to those who will cook and eat 
their rich cakes, preserves, pies, meats,—who know 
positively that nothing that people love cau ever 
hurt them, and never do hurt than, though they are 
groaniug with disease from head to foot, never seem¬ 
ing to remember, or to know, that our food is, of 
course, our blood and life, and should be selected 
and prepared with reference to life, and not solely to 
gratily the whims of' a depraved appetite. Well, 
you who will, must eat your knick-knacks, aud abide 
the consequences, but, 1 am fully persuaded that 
coarse bread is most wholesome and delicious, and 
those who Iivo on tine, white flour, deny themselves 
a great and simple luxury. Brown, or Graham 
flour, makes the sweetest unleavened bread I 
have ever tasted. However, I have often heard 
that Ihe old-l:ishioned rye and Indian bread is 
excellent, and as some of my family wish to 
test it, will not some one skilled in the art give a 


the past summer. 
The Primrose, the Cowslip, and the Auricula are 
associated with our earliest recollections of the 
flower garden, and it affords us great pleasure to 
know that they can be grown here as hardy border 
flowers. 


TOMATO CATSUP. 

My Dear Rural:—I was in Baltimore the other 
day, stepping with a friend, and partook,very freely of 
the Catsup mentioned below, f liked it so well that 
1 thought it should he upon every body's table, and 
Mrs.lt. very kindly furnished me the following recipe, 
which I hope you will publish in the Rural.—f. 

Mrs. Rhodes’ Green Tomato Cvrsur. — Take 
one peck of green tomatoes, and one dozen large 
white onions, slice them thin, and to a layer of them 
sprinkle a small quantity of suit, until all used up; 
weigh them and let them remain tweuty-lbur hours, 
then drain them well from the brine. Weigh a quar- 
tei at a pound of mustard sited, an ounce of allspice, 
an ounce of doves, an ounce ground mustard, an 
ounce of ground ginger, two lablespooofulij of black 
pepper, two teaspoonfu Is of celery seed, and a quar¬ 
ter of a pound of brown sugar, and mix the spices 
all well together, 'i ake your preserving kettle, and 
to a layer of the tomatoes and onions sprinkle a 
layer of your spices, adding to each layer one des¬ 
sert spoonful of sweet oil. Cover them with vine- 


LETTUCE FOB WINTER MARKETS- 

Do you know how to get it? The writer has seen 
it grown in green-houses in the border under the 
plant stagings. But then it was badly “drawn.” 
The heads were long, but solid. The other day, in 
looking about among the gardeners, a German, 
named M. Miller, asked us to go and see his let¬ 
tuce. He led the way to what I bad supposed was 
a green-house —a lean-to house between 40 and 
50 feet long, and 12 or 14 feet wide. Here, in bor¬ 
ders, elevated on stagings to within a foot and a 
half of the glass, wore growing hundreds of beads 
of lettuce, much of it.ready for market. 


THE NEW FRENCH ROSES 


yonth and inexperience. This is the public park, as 
generally seen —(he ornamental grounds of your 
city or village, kind reader, we fear. 

Now, what should be done with such a park? 
Have a competent peraon make a plan of the 
ground, with broad walks meandering in every 
direction. After the plan is made aud examined 
Carefully and corrected, so that you are perfectly 
satisfied it is the best that could be designed for 
your grounds, then yo t are prepared for work. 
Dig up every dead, dying and unsightly tree, and 
trench the ground two feet, deep with a spade, or, if 
large, subsoil as deeply as possible with the plow. 
Then, stake the walks according to the plan, and 
take the soil from them to the depth of about 
eighteen Inches and use it in leveling off the surface 
and filling up any hollow places. Next, drag and 
rake the surface of the ground quite smooth, carry¬ 
ing all h tones into the walks. Fill up the walks to 
within two or three inches of the surface with 
stones, pack Iheni down level, and cover with flue 
gravel, which would be better lor rolling occasion¬ 
al especially after showers. Border the walks 
with turf about six inches wide, and sow thickly 
Kentucky bine grass or red top and white Dutch 
clover. Plant tastefully with the finest, shrubs and 
trees that will grow in the climate, taking especial 
care to obtain thrifty, well-formed trees—not being 
too anxious for those of large size. The work 
should be commenced as early as possible in the 
spring, though it would have been better had the 
grading been done the past, summer, so that the 
planting could be accomplished early. 

After this is all done, place the park under the 
especial charge of one man — and one more noted 
as a man of taste than as a politician. Make it. his 
duty to keep every thing about it in the neatest 
possible manner. Do this, and yon will have a park 
of which you will have no reason to be ashamed— 
a delight!ul spot—a beautiful promenade, where 
hundreds will daily wend their stops as to enchanted 


Stortirnttural Stated: 


Tiik I EAOn Orchard: —This is the singular name of n new 
puper printed at Brunson Harbor, Michigan, two numbers of 
wlucli we have received. It is printed in one of the finest 
fniit regions in the world- and the mime, though strange, is 
appropriate. The editor says—“On the North, East, and 
South of us, at intervals for miles, may bo seen the fruit 
On •! Lari Is lor which this vicinity is so unions, which alone 
yield fortunes Annually. By this, W( . ,i„ „ 0 t, desire it to he 
inferred that the territory immediately contiguous to this, and 
in' the directions indicated, comprises all the celebrated 
Iruit orchards of this region South and Southeast of St 
.Joseph—which lies but one mile from this place—may tiesecu 
some of the finest orchards in the country." 


A portion 

of space was devoted to radishes and lettuce for 
transplanting to the borders, from which the first 
crop will soon be removed. This first crop is from 
plants transplanted from the garden. The novelty 
hereaway — and 1 am told by gardeners that it is 
new to them —consists in elevating tho borders so 
as to secure stocky, symmetrical plan ts. This house 
has a brick flue in it, and has no front side-light. 

A preliminary experiment last year proved profit¬ 
able not only in the good prices secured for vegela- 
blos in mid-winter, but because the little house 
used enabled the gardener to propagate thousands 
of plants for transplardiruj to the hot-hods, at the 
Bamo time that tin* neighboring gardeners were 
sowing seed in tiieir hot-beds. Thus Mr. Miller is 
first In the market, and he is secure against, the dis¬ 
asters which occur to those who depend upon hot¬ 
beds alone. This kind of winter gardening is found 
very profitable indeed. Lettuce heads sell at 
sixty-two and a half to seventy-five cents per 
dozen: and radishes at nronortinrini mo4< r.iL.u 


Propagating Plants my Cuttings.— We have recently 
read an explanation of an idea of Mr. Beaton that must be of 

service to amateurs who wish tn propagate in a small way_ 

ami the principle may be applied by those wiioare not satisfied 
with less than wholesale practices. Wo have made the fol 
lowing sketch of the plan proposed. 


Extra Lemon Pie.— Three eggs, one good sized 
cup <)i water, one a half cups of Btigar, (cups com¬ 
mon size,) ton small crackers, rolled fine, one lemon, 
the yellow pool grated oft! The peel underneath 
this is not to be used, but use the yellow, also the 
juice and inside, the latter cut line. Separate the 
yolks from the whiles, and give the former a 
thorough beating, to which add the water. Mix the 
above ingredients together, and bake about an hour, 
the same as custard or pumpkin. Beat the whites 
to a light froth, and add eight teaspoonfuls of white 
sugar, giving it another beating, to get the sugar 
well mixed. When the pic is done, take it from the 
oven, and spread the preparation over it, then put it 
in tho oveu again, and lot it, brown a little. Be sure 
and have the pie done before you add the prepara¬ 
tion. If you go according to this recipe, you will 
have an excellent pie. — Charles E. Austin Nor¬ 
way., n. r., i86i, 


UHBTHunNO CRICKETS AND BEETLES.—I will tell 
yon how I got rid ot hundreds, by means of a com¬ 
mon white glazed jar, about nine or ten inches high, 
put in the place they infest, with a slice or two of 
cucumber in it, aud one live cricket as a decoy. 
They will hop in, and strange to say, have not the 
power to hop out. When the jar is one-third lull of 
insects, have it filled with boiling water. 1 got rid of 
them by this simple method. 

Black Beetles may ts? destroyed in the same way; 
but the jar should tie rough outside, so that the iu- 
sccfs cau creep up. With a jar of this kind, glazed 
wilh white Inside, wo ; .v seen a gr< at quantity de- 


fuauirifs and Answers 


Thb Aconituk and Lupin.— What is the name of the 
common Aconite, growing in gome gardens —a pretty blue 
flower; and where can plants or seeds be obtained? Ik it tlio 
Aconite used in medicine, aud is the plant poisonous? Can 
the pretty blue Lupin of our bills be transplanted to our 
gardens? I, so, is it not worthy of cultivation/— AMATKUit 
Florist. “ 

The Aconite, or Monkshood, is a well-known handsome 
perennial plant, usually found in every good collection of 
perennials. There are several species, sortie wliite and yellow, 
but the best have dark blue flowera, which grow in Ions 


Boiled Indian Pudding.— Take sweet milk of 
sufficient quantity for the pudding desired, salt to 
the taste, ami stir in Indian meal till a little milk 
will rise on the top by standing. If too thick it will 
be hard. M * pudding crock and tie a cloth tightly 
over ii, Put into boiling water sufficient to keep it 
covered aud boil steadily three hours. Fruit may be 
added il desired. Servo with sweetened cream. 
This is au old-fashioned Connecticut pudding, such 
as my mother always used, and it dispenses with 

that unhealthy article, Baloratns. It is excellent_ 

Mrs. I,. U. Hiqby, Piffard, N. > 1861. 

--— » ■ ♦ . -- 

Snow Rice Cream. — Put in a stew-pan four 
ounces of ground rice, two ounces of sugar, a lew 
drops of the essence of almonds, or any other essence 
you choose, with two ounces of fresh butter; add a 
quai t of milk, boil from fillcen to twenty minutes 
till it forms a smooth substance, though not too thick- 
then pour info a mold previously oiled, and servo 
when cold. It will turn out like jelly. If uo mold 
put either in cups or a pie-dish. The rice had better 
be done a little too much than not enough.— Ohio 


±-±uaa.iiUbji, POLYANTHUS, COWSLIP, AND AURICULA 

Ena Rural Ne w-Y0KKKRf—These lovelydomes- 
uc flowers, which, in the most northern countries of 
Europe, beautify the cottage homes of the humble, 
and shed their glowing colors when peeping from 
beneath the hawtliorno hedges and In the fertile 
meadows of the opulent, combine so many natural 
beauties that they are always cherished, even by the 
aged, as the loved onog of early childhood, I have 
soen the hardy laboring mechanic burst into tears 
When viewing a bed of these flowers, exclaim- 
mg, “Do excuse me, for these were the flowera I 
playod with at homo in my childhood.” 

It is now more than thirty years since .1 liegan to 
make a collection of these classes of flowers. 1 
intrusted their culture to gardeners, and they planted 
them, as is usual wilh other herbaceous plants, in 
the sunny borders. The result was, thc-y gradually 
dwindled and died out, and although I made frequent 
importations and grew some from seeds, the same 
unfortunate result attended them all. At length, 
recalling to my mind that Wm. Prince, my father, a 
very long time since, bad a flourishing bed of Poly¬ 
anthus plants in a northern border, where a high 
fence on the south side shut off the most of the sun’s 
heat, i concluded to make an experiment in a simi¬ 
lar way. I forthwith took tho management of these 
plants on myself, and four years ago selected a bed 
in the most shady part of my garden, and caused all 
the plants to be removed to that spot. Tho transi¬ 
tion acted like a charm—the plants threw out 
vigorous foliage and became greatly enlarged, and 
they have since produced a profusion of bloom 
that has been the amazement of the numerous ama¬ 
teurs who have visited my grounds. Thi« .. 


iv k nave ouen called tlie attention of our readers 
to the importance of cultivating the Plum as a mar¬ 
ket fruit, particularly in districts where the peach 
cannot be grown, or is uncertain. This subject is 
beginning to attract the attention of practical men. 
The following wo find in the Horticulturist, written 
by James M. Barret, of Canterbury, N. Y.: 

So much has been said and written of late upon 
the Grape question, that 1 begin to fear that we may 
forget that other fruits can be successfully raised. T 
therefore propose to give you my experience in 
raising Pintos, in which 1 have made a profitable 
experiment, willing that my fellow readers of the 
Horticulturist may go and do likewise, if they 
believe the Yankee maxim, that some things may 
be done us well as others, and that one man can do 
what another has done, if lie tries. 

In 1866, f set out with care what remained of seven 
or eight hundred Plum frees, which had been stuck 
out by contract two years before, and up to that 
time had refused to thrive. This transplanting 
revived them, and from that period I date the begim 
ning o! my experiment, which, including tho present 
season, makes six years that they have been under 
treatment. The ground between the Plurn trees has 
teen regularly plowed and cultivated for tho Rasp¬ 
berry crop, the product of which has paid all 
expenses, including $50 per year ground-rent, for 
two acres and a quarter, and a profit besides. In 
1869, l spread under each tree half a peck of com¬ 
mon salt. 

1 heblack knotupon these Plum tret's has appeared 


■’ v ,Iuu i- wav. A Dortheeia eatsphracta. 

4, Upper; 5, (Jailor Ride of the root jauwsite. I, Natural size. 

them to be peculiar and quite new to me. Fig I is 
an upper side view, and Fig. 2 an under side view. 
These insects are clothed with a white waxen secre¬ 
tion, scale-like. The scollops around the outer 
margin of the ovate body induces me to judge they 
are closely related to the genus Doiihesia. Fig, 3 is 
copied from Westwood’s Fig. of J>. cataphrada 
(female.) The males, are more elongated aud nar- 
rovring tow;u-d ^ ercar 1 Paw no winged specimens. 

1 hose are among the most injurious insects of 
small size that annoy the horticulturist and arbori¬ 
culturist, mid are too well known to many gardeners. 
Ihe females by degrees assume the appearance of 
galls or scales; whence they are termed scale 
insects being there fixed as a dead scale, covering 


Good Blacking. —Boil three pints of beer wi 
2 oz. ivory black. As it boils, put in a desst 
spoonful of sweet oil, 2 oz. brown sugar, and b( 
quietly till reduced to a quark 

Good Boot Blacking for Polishing. — W 
some Rural reader please tell us how to make it 
P., Niagara, N. Y, 1862. 


spikes, as shown in the small engraving. The common variety 
referred to by our correspondent is A. napeUus. and although 
a very beautiful, is a very poisonous plant, and extensively 
used in medicine, especially by homeopathic physicians, a. 
Unuifolium is a very line variety. Plants can be obtained of 
nurserymen and florists, and seeds of our seedsmen. The 
common Lupin of our sandy hills Is Lupinus perermis. It is 
difficult to transplant, aud does not succeed well in common 
garden soil There are a good many species and varieties, 
some annuals, other perennials. 


(SPECIAL NOTICK.] 

Poor Biscuit.— Ladies, if you would avoid the r 
tion of having poor biscuit for tea, when you have c 
use only D. B. Du Land & Co.’s Chemical Saleratus. 
produce the same happy result everytime, so that ; 
know what to depend upon. You can get it of any i 
ble dealer id the country. 
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THE OLD COUPLE. 

It stands In a snnnv meadow, 

The house so mossy and brown, 

With its cumbrous old stone chimneys, 

And the gray roof sloping down. 

The trees fold their green arms round it, 

Tile trees, a century old; 

And the winds go chanting through them, 

And the sunbeams drop their gold. 

The cowslips spring in the marshes, 

And the roses bloom on the hill; 

A ltd beside the brook in the pastures 
The herds go feeding at will 

The children have gone and left them; 

They sit in the sun alone.' 

And the old wife's cars are failing. 

As she harks to the well known tone 

That won,her heart in her girlhood, 

Thai has soothed her in many a care, 

And praises Iter now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 

Site thinks again of her bridal — 

How dressed in her robe of white, 

She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning^ rosy light. 

. Oh, the morning is rosy as ever, 

But the rose from her cheek has fled; 

And the HUttShfoo still is golden, 

But it falls on a silvered head. 

And the girlhood dreams, once vanished, 

Come hack in her winter time, 

Till her feeble pulses tremble 
With the thrill of spring time’s prime. 

And looking forth from the window, 

She thinks how the trees have grown 
Since, clad in her bridal whiteness, 

She crossed the old door-stone 

Though dimmed her eye’s bright azure, 

And dimmed her hair’s young gold; 

The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim nor old. 

They sat in peace in the sunshine, . 

Till the day was almost done; 

And then, at its close, an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 

He folded their hands together — 

He touched their eyelids with balm; 

And their Iasi In With boated upward, 

Like the close of a solemn psalm. 

Like a bridal pair they traversed 
'Die unseen mystic road 
That, leads to the beautiful city, 

“ Whose builder and maker is God.” 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

COMPOSITION FOB FEMALES. —No. II. 

Composition is not only a source of pleasure by 
increasing one conversational powers, but is a moans 
within itself How swoet to give form ami expres¬ 
sion to a cherished thought, one that had boon stored 
away in the recesses of the heart os peculiar to 
ourselves: to see it stand out before ns, clothed in 
beautiful and appropriate language, to go forth 
among unknown but kindred spirits and make an 
echo hero, touch a chord of harmony there, until 
souls shall bless us to ali eternity for having uttered 
what they could never express. We look upon such 
an embodiment of thought much as the sculptor 
beholds the perfection of bis ideal in the chiseled 
marble. There it is, in all its beauty, that which ho 
had never seen before, only dreamed of. It is no 
longer a fancy but a beautiful reality, a tangible 
creation. How does he rise in the scale of being, for 
it is his own. the work of his hand, and lie exclaims, 
‘*0! Con. how great art Thou, for Thou hast 
created man!’’ 

Thence we are led to see the desirableness of per¬ 
fection in composition, for in proportion as the effort 
is imperfectly performed, it fails in force and effect. 
The least, discord in a soul-stirring melody robs 
music of half its power, and to the practical writer, 
a trivial defect in the choice of language, or in the 
construction of it sentence, detracts wonderfully 
from the pleasure of its perusal. All are not called 
upon to write for the public print, but enough op¬ 
portunities arise in daily life to employ all the skill 
one may acquire in this direction. To bo able to 
pen with precision, elegance, and effect, the many 
transactions of business, etiquette and friendship 
that conic within the sphere of every one, requires 
no little practice in composing. Not one young lady 
in ten. who considers herself accomplished, moving 
perhaps among thu *• upper ten/' can write a letter 
to her friend without some broach of grammatical 
and rhetorical rules, or inelegance of expression. 
She cannot express her mind fully and concisely 
upon any subject, hence many opportunities of cor¬ 
respondence are passed by that would have been 
fraught with the means of improvement, and epis¬ 
tolary writing is seldom what it should be. 

The choice of a subject is commonly the first diffi¬ 
culty that presents itself. Hut my dear Miss, who¬ 
ever you may be, with all the great and glorious 
world about you. material and immaterial, celestial 
and terrestrial.— with tliut miniature world within, 
of hopes and fears, joys and sorrows.— have yon 
nothing to write? An immortal being, and formed 
in the likeness of Divinity, one of those who are 

created only a tittle lower than the angels," and 
nothing to say? A purl of the one great heart of 
humanity that ‘Hike muffled drum is beating 
funeral marches to the grave." uinl you feel the 
great swelling throbs of anguish pressing bore 
against your own, and there the quick joyous beats 
of gladness, while ever and anon the warm blood 
of youth courses faster on in azure veins by the 
chilly ami sluggish stream that lengthens out the 
old man's three score and ten years' lease of life, and 
yet you have no word of consolation, or joy, or 
instruction, or comfort, to give. Von live iu a fallen 
world of sin, and have no voice of warning or 
entreaty to raise, that some might lie turned from 
the error of their ways. Awake! Be up and doing. 
Take the fimt subject you think of, and with it ideas 
will commonly suggest themselves, forming a sort of 
nucleus, or ground-work, for the rhetorical edifice. 
Then decide upon the manner of treating the sub¬ 
ject, which must depend in a great measure upon its 
nature,— the pupil, however, choosing that style 
most congenial or characteristic; observation author¬ 
izing us to identify the character of a person with 
that of his writings. Next, make out, as it were, a 
map or chart of the theme, separating it into appro¬ 
priate heads or divisions. The pupil can always 
succeed best in this way, and seldom in any other. 
No piece ot labor can be properly performed with¬ 
out a definite plan and its separate parts, and so in 
composition; or the foundation of the theme may 
find a place at the end and its expansion at the 
beginning. More and better matter can be written 




for having system, each division being a subject in 
itself, referring each idea to its proper place. It is 
not always necessary or best that the heads of 
divisions should be obvious to any but the mind of 
the writer. Tbe different parts may be blended to¬ 
gether, one merging gracefully into another, the 
primary analysis serving only as a guide. These 
divisions will occur to most, minds readily, though 
some care may be necessary at first in detecting 
them- Persons not much accustomed to thought 
may fail in securing first ideas in connection with 
any subject, and thus be unable to make tbe choice 
of one. .Such should sit down and go to thinking, 
and hail the advent of an idea, assured that others 
will follow iu its train, and you will soon have a 
collection that will astonish your indolent brain. 
Then designate It by any name you please, and re¬ 
arranging it, throw out all those sentences foreign to 
the subject, add to it, analyze it, correct it. throw it 
away if it suggests a better; do what you will with 
it; you have something to begirt with, something 
capable of improvement, something that says “ try 
again,” and you have achieved a great success. 

But time is requisite to the success of the author. 
Fan xv Fern seldom wrote any tiling she could not 
complete at one. silting, which accounts for the 
superficial and perishable character of hor effusions. 
In the full development of her perceptive faculties, 
she obtained a deep insight into human nature, but 
for want of time failed to show the reader more than 
the surface. Never Is 1 discouraged because unable 
to coin your heart-thoughts sis rapidly us desirable. 
Many of the most celebrated authors have often been 
satisfied with composing two or three lines a day, 
measuring their progress not. hy the amount but the 
value of the matter. As a general thing we shall 
observe that the most voluminous and consequently 
the most rapid writers are not those whose works 
have been most immortalized. The same person 
cannot at all time’s write with equal execution. The 
mind is so intimately connected with the body in all 
its functions, that with the disability of one, there is 
a corresponding effect upon the other. Various 
causes operate to quicken the intellect and render 
vivid the imagination, as we write almost with an 
inspiration, astonished at our own powers. There 
are other times when it seems almost impossible to 
collect or concentrate thought. Washington Ir- 
vino was subject to such extreme moods. Never lay 
down the pen thinking, “ I can write better another 
time,” but pre.-cvere. and a train of thought will 
soon present itself for in no other way can command 
over our intellect be obtained. 

After selecting a subject and preparing its di¬ 
visions, it is well not to complete it at once, 
opportunity for reflection being necessary to insure 
correct ideas, and many valuable ones that would 
otherwise be lost. Many a beautiful effusion has 
gone from its birth-place over the wash tub to grace 
the most sumptuous parlors of our land. There are 
few who are able to write without cessation for a 
length ol time, other duties claiming u larger share 
of attention, which so far from being a detriment to 
success as we are apt to suppose, is highly benefi¬ 
cial. Half the discipline to be derived from the 
exercise of composition is lost if wo do not acquire 
the power of taking up the thread of discourse 
where we laid it down, not interrupted, but rather 
strengthened by intermission. 

Every sentence should be carefully weighed as to 
its clearness, perspicuity and unity, its inode of con¬ 
struction and grammatical propriety. A habit of 
always speaking correctly is the beat way to insure 
ease in writing, and experience is the best school, 
with “Pcrsevcrantla vincit omnia" for its motto. 
Piffiml, N. Y., 1S61. JiNit E. IIicbt- 

--- - 

A WORD TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Do not dismiss your habits of study when you 
cease to attend school. That crisis is often a hazard¬ 
ous one in the history of a young lady. If she has 
gained distinction there, without a radical love of 
knowledge, her improvement ceases with the excite¬ 
ment that sustained it. If a latent fondness for 
expensive dress and fashionable amusements was 
cherished iu her period of classical education, she 
will rush into them with eugenics proportioned to 
her previous restraint. Satisfied with past honors, 
and believing that she "has already attained, and is 
already perfect,” site slumbers at her {tost., and, In a 
lew years, perceives those outstripping her whose 
talents she once held in contempt. Every young 
lady who. at leaving school, entertains a clear and 
comfortable conviction that she has finished her 
education, should recollect the reproof of the ven¬ 
erable Dr. Bush to a young physician, who spoke of 
the time when he finished his studies. •• When you 
finished your studies! Why, you must be a happy 
man to have finished so young. 1 do not expect to 
finish mine as long as I live.” There is an affecting 
lesson in the death of that philosopher, who, after it 
was supposed that breath hud forsaken him, faintly 
raised his head to listen to some improving conver¬ 
sation that was conducted in his chamber, and even 
drew the curtain, saying, “ fshall he most happy to 
die learning something:’—Mrs. Sigourney. 

CULTIVATE GOOD LOOKS. 

A sound moralist says:—“It is to be admitted 
that the grace of the human aspect may be in no 
small measure enhanced by bestowing a little pains 
upon it You. youthful matron, when you took 
your little children to have their photographs taken, 
and when their nurse, in contemplation of that 
event, attired them in their most tasteful dresses, 
and arranged their hair in its prettiest curls, you 
know that the little things looked a great deal bet¬ 
tor than they do on common days. It is pure non¬ 
sense to say that when beauty is unadorned it is 
adorned tbe most. Sir Bulwcr Lytton, in his earlier 
writings, was accustomed to maintain that just as it 
is a man’s duty to cultivate his mental powers, so is 
it his duty to cultivate his bodily appearance. And. 
doubtless, all the gifts of nature are talents com¬ 
mitted to us to he improved; they are things 
intrusted to us to make the best of. It may be diffi¬ 
cult to fix the point at which the care of personal 
appearance in man or woman becomes excessive. 
It does so unquestionably when it engrosses the mind 
to tbe neglect of more important tilings. But 1 sup¬ 
pose that all reasonable people now believe that 
scrupulous attention to personal cleanliness, fresh¬ 
ness, aud neatness, is a Christian duty. The days 
are past almost everywhere in which piety was held 
associated with dirt.” 

Charity, rightly understood, is i he brightest grace 
of womanhood; the most beautiful (lower in a gar¬ 
den where nature has planted her loveliest: but is a 
flower which may soon degenerate into a weed if 
not carefully watched, and which needs intelligent 
culture to prevent a rank or sickly growth. 
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MIDNIGHT-DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST. 

bY k. b. ensign. 

Softly! 

’Tis dying — 

The old year has flown ; 

Time's bell is tolling 
Its funeral tone. 

Softly! 

Tis passing — 

A sou! to its rest; 

Angela rejoicing 
Will welcome the blest. 

Gently! 

Tis going! 

The spirit has fled ; 

Hark! hear the anthem, 
l - We mourn for the dead.” 

Quickly! 

Tis coming — 

Another is here; 

With hopes bright and cheering 
We greet the New Year. 

North Ridgcvray, N. Y 1861. 

-- 
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BREVITIES. 

Or what use to give your child a great man’s 
name? Bather, give him a common name and let. 
him make it great if he will. 

They but add to our sorrow who endeavor to 
comfort and console ns with the reflection that what 
hits happened cannot be helped. That is precisely 
why we mourn; if it could be helped what need of 
toare? 1 nstead of continued, fruitless grieving over 
what might be helped, we should dry our eyes, go to 
work, and help it. 

Hypocrites feel more concern about the opinion 
their neighbors entertain of them than honest men 
do, The truthful can afford to be either understood 
or misunderstood, because they have, tor comfort, a 
consciousness of their own right intentions; false 
men, lacking self-respect, feel the need of others’ 
good opinion, and can ill afford to be known as they 
are. 

The biography of a person in whom we feel a deep 
interest, seldom satisfies us. We can hardly learn 
too many particulars of our heroes; the least word 
or act of theirs gratifies oqr curiosity to know; a 
thousand things that, related of an indifferent per¬ 
son. would appear trivial and tedious, have an inde¬ 
scribable charm when (old of these whose genius 
and power have raised them above common mortals. 

Eighteen hundred years ago It was not the 
highest praise that could be spoken of a man to say 
“ he had not an enemy.” As t)ie Christian world 
understands it, the best man that ever lived had the 
emelost of enemies; and was not that sublime pagan, 
Socrates, compelled to drink poison? 

A comparison of portions (and those not inconsid¬ 
erable,) of the discourses claiming to tie from the 

brain of the Very Rev.-with those of 

some other divines, afford examples of most remark¬ 
able literary coincidences. Is it not possible that 
they are instances of what Swift calls “digressing 
from one’s sell ?” 

The practice of making public pledges to do or 
to refrain from doing certain acts, while it is in a high 
degree beneficial to those, in general, who are defi¬ 
cient in ability to keep resolutions made to them¬ 
selves. has, perhaps, the disadvantage of tending to 
beget a feeling of self distrust in the naturally self- 
reliant. • 

May not our habit of lamenting and bewailing the 
woes of life and tie difficulty of living be traced, in 
part, to the melancholy songs and stories with which 
we are entertained in childhood? If they who have 
the care of the young would take pains to place before 
them only cheerful views of existence, grown people 
might be happier. 

Passage from an Ethical Discussion.—S ubject: 
The comparative guilt of Lord and Lady Macbeth. 

S-0-thought Lady M. was less guilty 

than her husband, because she died ot grief; whereas, 
M. maintained a hard, stubborn disposition after the 
commission of the crime. But, there, was good 
reason why Lady M., though she did not herself do 
the murder, should yet feel the guiltier of the two. 
rifle might well have thought the principal burden 
of the crime rested on her; for it needed all her 
hateful eloquence to spur on Macrkth to do the 
wicked deed: while, on I lie other hand; M., besides 
a consciousness of guilt and a feeling of remorse, 
might also have entertained a feeling of resentment 
toward Lady M. lor the injury she had done him in 
over-persuading him to commit the dreadful wicked¬ 
ness he shrunk from. It is easy enough to under¬ 
stand how these two feelings, operating together, 
would rouse a spirit of ileliauce such as Mac¬ 
beth exhibits. If Lady M. saw herself as she 
appeared to others, she could not but sink under the 
load of crime resting on her head. We might say 
that Macbeth was as wicked as he could be, but 
that Lady M. was capable of greater wickedness 
than he, and also capable of suffering remorse in 
proportion to the magnitude of her guilt. For is it 
not more wicked to pursuade another to commit a 
wrong act than it is to do it ourselves, since in the 
former case there are two criminals, in the latter 
only one? a. 

South Livonia, N. Y., 1861. 

- « ■ »-« * 4 - 

Home.— It is not (he house, though that may have 
its charms; nor the field, carefully tilled, and streaked 
with your own foot-paths; nor the trees, though their 
shadows be to you like that of a “ great rock in a 
weary land;” nor yet is it tbe fireside, with its cozy 
comfort; nor the pictures, which tell of loved ones; 
nor the books; but more than all these, it is tbe 
presence ! The altar of your confidence is there; 
and adorning it all, and sending your blood in pas¬ 
sionate flow, is the eestacy of the conviction that 
there, at least, you are beloved; that there you are 
understood; that there your errors will meet even 
with gentle forgiveness; that there you may unburden 
your soul, fearless of harsh, unsympathizing ears; 
and there you may be entirely and joyfully yourself 

Out-door Life.— Just as that poetry is the freshest 
which the out-door life has the most nourished, so I 
believe that there is no surer sign of the rich vitality 
which finds its raciest joys in sources the most inno¬ 
cent, than the childlike taste for the same out-door 
life. Whether you take from fortune the palace or 
the cottage, add to your chambers a hall in tbe 
courts of Nature. Let the earth but give room to 
stand on; well, look up. Is it nothing to have for 
your roof-tree—Heaven?- 
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A SUNDAY IN CAMP. 

[Mr. Moobe: — A soldier friend having sent me a description 
of a Sabbath in Camp. I thought perhaps it might be perused 
by the readers of tbe Rural with interest, and to this end I 
send it.—A Rcral Rea her.] 

The well known blast of our regiment bugle 
sounded forth upon the still morning air, admonish¬ 
ing every soldier that it was time for him to bestir 
himself and enter upon the duties of the day. 

The strains of the bugle have scarcely died away, 
when the “Orderly Sergeant” is heard going 
from tent to tent, with the same old request., 
“Come, boys, roll caOf and after visiting each tent 
to learn if any are sick and wish to be reported to 
the surgeon, lie. begins to call the names, and the 
boys liegin to fall in tine to answer to their respective 
names. It is comical to see them as they crawl out 
of their hunks, scarcely awake, and half dressed, 
having indulged in an extra nap, and consequently 
given themselves littte time to respond to the call. 
Others are prompt in their places, glad of a chance 
to laugh at.some unfortunate one who gets “pricked” 
for not being in line soon enough; and when the 
like occurs a certain number of times, they have to 
do extra duty. 

After roll call they gather around the Sergeant to 
see the mail distributed. All are anxious to receive 
some news from home, or perchance, as the case may 
be, from some “fair one” iu the Car North; but, 
alas! the majority of them turn away with a look of 
disappointment, for the mail was unusually small 
this morning. 

Then comes the hour for breakfast, and all rally for 
the cook-house with their tin cups for coffee; but 
while they are enjoying their morning repast, the 
bugle sounds for “dress parade ’’—arid as duty calls 
louder than hunger to soldiers, they must leave their 
breakfast and buckle on cartridge-box, Ac., and fall 
in immediately. The parade usually lasts about 
half an bout', and then the boys have a chance to 
finish their meal. At ten o’clock they are again 
summoned to appear in line with knapsacks, over¬ 
coats, and all their marching equipage on, for inspec¬ 
tion of arms, consisting of a thorough inspection of 
gun, knapsack, cartridge-box, Ac., which takes about 
three-fourths of an hour. After this all military 
duty is suspended for the day, and the boys have the 
time to themselves which is (.by many) occupied in 
writing letteis, reading, singing, Ac. 

Usually, the Chaplain goes to each tent, and 
kindly invites them to attend service at 3 o’clock. 

“ in front of my tent, I would bo glad to see you all 
present to-day.” Some give hirn encouragement 
that they will attend; others (but not until he is out 
of hearing,) say, “ I don’t want, to go; l must, finish 
this letter One says this, and the other that; aud 
while they are contending who must go, and who 
stay, they are again interrupted; hut this time the 
interruption is quite agreeable; for the cry is “din¬ 
ner is ready.” Then the cook-house is again the 
center of attraction, and each one returns with a 
plate of pork and beans, (a common dish in camp.) 
As the rations are usually ample, they make out a 
good dinner, so good that they feel more like taking 
a nap than going to meeting. 

The hour of three, reminds them of the Chaplain’s 
kind invitation to attend service, and they begin to 
make remarks as to who sball go. One starts aud 
says, “Come, Jim and Fred, you will go, won’t 

you?” “Well, I-, no, 1 guess not. Yes, 1 will; 

i’ll go to-day.” “So will 1, it' yon do,” says Jim,— 
“Come, Ike. you go, too.” “No, I’ll stay and watch 
tent.” “ And I’ll help him,” says Rdksik. “ Hark,” 
says one. “ Oh, the brass band is going to play 
at meeting.” Aud while they are speaking, the 
beautiful strains of “ Old Hundred ” greet the ear. 

The congregation has gathered, and consists of 
from {55 to TO uoble-looking soldiers. The Chap¬ 
lain offers up a fervent prayer for the spiritual well- 
fare of the soldiers, and the prosperity of our dis¬ 
tracted country; then all unite in singing, 

“ One there, is above all others,” Stv. 

aided by the band, after which their attention is 
called to a few thoughts founded upon that portion 
of Scripture, “ How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation? ” Ac. The sermon is brief, com¬ 
prehensive, and practical. — beautifully adapted to 
the circumstances of the soldier. Agaiu, tiie Throne 
of Grace is supplicated, that Gun’s blessing may 
attend the truth spoken to the good of those who 
hear, and they sing, 

“ Show pi tv Lord, O Lord forgive,” &c., 

and conclude with the Doxology, the band taking 
the lead. The Benediction is pronounced and the 
gathering is dispersed. 

The time from this till dark is occupied in various 
ways. Home meet together in friendly groups and 
talk over home scenes and remembrances, and some 
arc engaged in singing familiar hymns and patriotic 
songs, such as “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
“ The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ aud “ Dixie for the 
Union.” It is evening; the twilight has been 
eclipsed by the darkness of night, but it only serves 
to make the bright, camp lire look the more cheerful; 
for one lias been made in front of the Chaplain's 
tent, where a goodly number of soldiers have assem¬ 
bled to enjoy a prayer and conference meeting, as is 
their usual custom Sunday evening. The exercises 
are conducted as the spirit directs, 

“While heaven conies down the souJ to greet, 

And glory crovvus the mercy seat.” 

Too soon they are compelled to close tor the evening 
roll call; and when the final blast is sounded for 
“ tattoo ,” lights are extinguished, and a solemn calm 
pervades the encampment. Thus ended a Sabbath 
in “ Camp Clara.” c. M. B. 

Rural Life.—I confess that, when I passthrough 
a rural town, and see the laborers among tbe corn, 
and the boys driving their cuttle, and the girls busy 
in the dairies, and life passing away quietly, I can¬ 
not avoid a twinge of regret that it would be impos¬ 
sible for me to be content with the kind of life that 
l see around ine, especially as I know that there is 
one kind of pleasure —negative, perhaps, rather 
than positive—which that kind of life enjoys, and in 
which I cun never share. Relief from great respon¬ 
sibilities, and contentment with bumble clothing, 
humble fare, bumble society, humble aims and 
ambitions, humble means and humble labors—ah! 
bow many weary, overloaded men—how many dis¬ 
appointed hearts—have sighed for such a boon, and 
sighed knowing they could never receive it.— Timo- 
ihy Titcomb. 

The Human Voice. — The sweetest music is not 
in the oratorio, but in the human voice when it 
speaks from its instant life-tones of tenderness, 
truth, or courage. The oratorio has lost its relation 
to tbe morning, to the sun, to the earth; but that 
persuading voice is in tune with these.— Emerson. 
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HEAVENLY TREASURES. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.— Matthew 
6 : 19, 20 

Lay not up on earth your treasure, 

Where the moth and rust corrode, 

Earthly treasures all are fleeting, 

And can have no sure abode. 

Thieves may rob thy well-filled coffer, 

Fruits of weary years of toil; 

Fire, aud flood, and fraud, and sickness, 

Avaricious hopes may spoil. 

But in heaven lay up your treasure, 

Naught of that can ere be lost; 

By no.blighting disappointment 
Is that way to wealth ere crossed. 

But tis not material riches 
Which to treasure there we seek ; 

No, a life to goodness given, 

And a spirit pure and meek. 

And the silent tears of pity 
For earth's sorrowing ones that fall, 

And each secret deed of kindness. 

Unseen angels mark them all; 

And to heaven the faithful record 
They with loving hearts will hear ; 

These the riches we should covet, 

Tills our heavenly treasure fair 

Geneva. Wis., 1861. B. C. D, 
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WAITING TO DIE. 

Does it not seem drcadfltl, when every hope is 
gone, and all that renders life pleasant and cheerful, 
for the aged man or woman to sit down, waiting to 
die? Some may deem the thought a strange one, but 
I have seen many old people who, to all appear¬ 
ance at least, have finished their work “long ago,” 
and they sit day after day patiently and calmly,— 
some do, not, all— waiting for the grim messenger 
that calls but once, and the heart, however earth- 
loving or weary, is stilled forever. 

“I long to die,” we hear Lite aged remark. “1 
have out-lived my usefulness; my children, that I 
loved and cherished in youth, need iny love and 
care no longer; they have children to claim their 
time and affection. I am past labor and all that 
makes life desirable. I long to be free from tbe 
pains and infirmitiesof old age. “ Long to lie,” says 
the Christian, “ where the weary shall lind rest." 

But to the aged sinner, who looks back upon a 
long life crowded with ovjl acts and deeds, whose 
every aim and purpose lias been selfishness, to the 
exclusion of all that is good and noble, to one who 
can recall no acts of kindness, no deeds of benevo¬ 
lence, who ever turned a deaf ear to the cry of the 
needy, or with a sanctimonious whine snarled out to 
the pleading voice of charity, “Stand aside, I am 
more righteous than thou,”—to such, when the 
spring 1 -time of youth and the vigor of manhood have 
gone by, and old age sets his seal upon them, how 
wretched and fearful must be the thought — the 
stern reality —waiting to die! Not so to the aged 
Christian, who has taken the Book of Life as his 
guide and the man of his counsel, who has followed 
as closely as frail, erring mortals cun, the holy and 
beautiful example of Him who went about doing 
good, to one whose influence is pure and unsullied, 
who 1ms lived not wholly for himself but for the good 
of others,—to die is not dreadful,—it is joyful waiting 
the Fnthcr’s time. It is but to lay aside tbe clay 
tenement that 1ms grown old and burdensome with 
tbe cares and toils of a long pilgrimage lor the spot¬ 
less robes, “washed aud made white in the blood of 
the Lamb." 

Blessed thought! There is a Land where the eye 
never grows dim, nor the cheek pale, nor the brow 
furrowed, nor the firm step feeble,—there Is no 
waiting to die in Heaven. Agnes Patterson. 
Korestville, N. Y., 1862. 

THE AGED SERVING GOD. 

May the old servants of God bo dismissed from 
waiting on him? No; their attendance is still re¬ 
quired, and shall be still accepted; they shall not 
be cast off by their Master in time ol old age. 
Therefore, let not them desert his service. When, 
through the infirmities of age, they can no longer be 
working servants iu God’s family, yet they may lx: 
waiting servants. Those that, like Barzillai, are 
unfit, for the entertainments of tbe courts of earthly 
princes, may yet relish the pleasures of God’s courts 
as much as ever. 

The Leviles, when they were past the age of fifty, 
and were discharged from the toilsome part of their 
ministrations, yet still must wait on God, must be 
quietly waiting to give honor to him, and to receive 
comfort from him. Those that have done the will of 
God, and their well-doing is at an end. have need of 
patience to enable them to wait till they inherit the 
promise; aud the nearer the happiness is which they 
are waiting for, the dearer should the God be they 
are waiting on, and hope shortly to be with eternally. 

—Matthew Henry. 

-- ■ » ■ ♦- 

Promptness in Duties.— There is always a joy 
in duties performed, and promptness in the execu¬ 
tion heightens that joy. To wait and look on a 
business we ought to do at once, enervates and dis¬ 
heartens; to arise and do it immediately, strengthens 
and enlarges the heart. Delay begets hesitancy and 
timidity; direct performance, brings zeal and cour¬ 
age. That they wait upon the Lord renew their 
strength; but they that postpone till to-morrow 
present duties, are weaker for them to-morrow than 
to-day. Promptness in duties, then, gives greater 
strength for new duties. Enduring hardness as a 
good soldier in one campaign, qualifies the Christian 
for more manly feats iu the next, We grow on food 
and exercise morally the same as we do physically. 
Christian fortitude helps develop that noble, full 
stature of character and life which the gospel en¬ 
joins—gives grace to discipleship, and energy and 
efficiency to the churches.— Morning Star. 

-»■♦»»-*- 

Does the World Hate Piety?—I n answer to 
this question, the celebrated Sydney Smith says:— 
“ It is not true that the world hates piety. That 
modest and unobtrusive piety which fills tho heart 
with humane charities, and makes a man gentle to 
others and severe to himself, is an object of universal 
love and veneration. But mankind hate the lust of 
power when it is vailed under the garb of piety: 
they bate cant and hypocrisy; they bate advertiser? 
and quacks in piety; they do not choose to be 
insulted; they love to tear folly and impudence 
from the altars which should only be a sanctuary 
for the righteous and the good.” 















[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
EYES AND GLASSES. 

In- a late Rurai., some variety of eyes and the 
glasses adapted to thorn, and even necessary for dis¬ 
tinct vision, were mentioned. Of the two, short - 
sighted or longsighted, children or young persons, 
the latter are more 

convex glasses they need for their benefit. 


likely not to get. the strongly 
“ * ‘ "t, Most of 

those who sell glasses do not understand the defect 
or the abnormal condition of their eyes, and hence, 
they fear the convex glasses will prove injurious in 
the end. I have known the seller, in his good inten¬ 
tions, discourage their use by young persons. While 
children of fourteen years or a little older arc made 
by the glasses of their grandfather of seventy years 
to see perfectly well, I have never heard ot an 
instance where they proved injurious in after years. 
Indeed, it. cannot lie shown on any reasonable 
ground that their use is at all dangerous. The good 
fact too is, that such eyes gradually become better or 
more like the normal, and hence they will need less 
convex glasses in after life, as old persons who had 
normal eyes need the more convex till they reach 
eighty years or move. 

The immediate cause of those abnormal eyes is 
not as obvious. Some children are born near¬ 
sighted, and others long-sighted. In some cases the 
rlramrf. has been the result of disease. I knew one 


WINTER SCENE — SKATING AND ICE-BOATING ON 


thick buffalo skins, the ladies and gentlemen find 
happy amusement. It is a beautiful sight to see 
twon ty of these boats, crossing and re-crossing each 
other’s tracks on the wide hay, each of them attended, 
by a knot of skaters, reminding one of the troops of 
small birds which are frequently seen hovering in 
the wake of a falcon. 


by means of which the ice-boat may be turned with 
the utmost certainty and rapidity. The velocity 
with which these boats are sometimes driven by the 
wind, exceeds belief. It would be a match for an 
express locomotive, running at its highest speed, to 
overtake them, at times. Seats are arranged on the 
ice-boats, and there, covered comfortably up with 


teeth of the wind as a sloop, and its motions are 
demonstrable on the same principle of the resolution 
of forces, as the sailing ot a ship. 11 consists simply 
of planks nailed together, upon the bottom of which 
skates or pieces of thin iron are fastened. A mast 
is then erected in the fore part, and large -sails 
attached. An oar is stuck out behind for a rudder, 


the safety or the existence of a nation, depend on the 
accident of a merely personal and pecuniary litiga- 

Moreover, when the judgment of the Prize Court 
upon the lawfulness of the capture ol the vessels is 
rendered, it really concludes nothing, and binds 
neither the belligerent. State nor the neutral upon 
the great question of the disposition to I si made ol 
[Ik, ntniured contraband persons. That question is 
still to be really determined, if at all, by diplomatic 
arrangement or by war. 

One may well express his surprise when told that 
the law of nations has furnished no more reasonable, 
practical, and perfect modi, than tills of determining 
questions of such grave import between sovereign 
powers. The regret, we may feel on the occasion is 
nevertheless modified bv the reflection that the dil- 
firulty is not. altogether anomalous. Similar and 
equal deficiencies are found in every system or 
municipal law. especially in the system which exists 
in the greater portions of Great Britain and the 
United Slates. The title to personal property can 
hardly over be resolved by a court, without resorting 
to the fiction that, the claimant has lost, and Ibf 
possessor has found it; and the title to reai estate is 


same light, and had assumed the same attitude us 
Great Uritain. * 

It. had been settled by correspondence that the 
United states and Great Britain mutually recog¬ 
nized us applicable to this local strife, these two 
articles of the declaration made by the Congress of 


vessels ot war. revenue vessels, ami mere mini ves¬ 
sels. The Trent falls within the latter class. What¬ 
ever disputes have existed concerning a right of 
visitation or search in time of peace, none, it is sup¬ 
posed, has existed in modern limes about the right of 
a belligerent in time of war to capture contraband 
in neutral and even friendly merchant vessels, anil 
of the right of visitation and search to determine 
whether they are neutral and me documented as 
such according to the law of nations. I assume in 
the present,case, what-us 1 lead the British authori¬ 
ties, is regarded by Great Britain herself as true 
maritime law, that She circumstance that the Trent 
was proceeding from a neutral port to another 
neutral port does not modify the rights of the bellig¬ 
erent captor. ( 

The third question U whether (Jap tain Wilkes ex¬ 
ercised the right, of search in a lawful and proper 
manner. If any doubt hung over this point, the 
case wna presented in the statement of it adopted by 
the British government, I think it must have already 
passed away before the modifications of that state¬ 
ment which' I have already submitted. 

I proceed to the fourth inquiry, namely: Having 
found the suspected contra''and of war on board the 
Trent, had Oapt. Wilkes a right to capture the same? 

Such a capture is the chief, if not the only, recog¬ 
nized object of the permitted visitation and. scorch. 
Thu principle of the law is, that the belligerent 
exposed to danger may prevent the Contraband per¬ 
sons or things i'ruin applying theimtplves, or being 
applied, to the hostile uses or purposes designed. 
The law is so very liberal in this respect, that when 
contraband is found on a neutral vessel, not only is 
the contraband forfeited, but the vessel, which is the 
vehicle of its passage ov transportation, being tainted, 
also becomes contraband, and in subjected to capture 
and emitistation. 

Only the fifth question remains, namely; Did 


“ Light of our firmament, guide of our Nation, 
Pride of her children, and honored afar, 

Let the wide beams of thy full constellation 
Scatter each cloud that would darken a star! 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light. 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Load rings the Nation's cry — 4 
Union and Liberty! one evermore!” 


to the Emperor Of the French, and George Eustis 
was chosen Secretary of Legation for that simulated 
mission. . . „ , , 

The fact that, these persons had assumed such 
characters ban been since avowed by tin- same Jef¬ 
ferson Davis in a pretended message to an unlawful 
and insurrectionary Congress. It was. as we think, 
rig1it.lv oresumed that these Ministers bore pro- 

I'H 

We are in- 


An Extbnbive Library. —There was once in a 
certain part of India such a voluminous library that 
a thousand camels were requisite for its transport, 
and a hundred Brahmins had to be paid for the 
care. The king felt no inclination to wade through 
all this heap of learning himself and ordered his 
well-fed librarians to turnLsh him an extract for his 
private use. They set to work, and in about twenty- 
years’ time produced a nice little encyclopedia, 
which might have been easily carried by thirty 
camels. But the monarch found it still too largo, 
and had not even patience enough to read the 
preface. The indefatigable Brahmins began, there¬ 
fore, afresh, and reduced the thirty Cargoes into so 
small a substance that a single ass marched away 
with it in comfort; but the kingly dislike for reading 
had increased with age, aud his servants wrote at 
last on a palm leaf, ‘-The quintessence ot all science 
consists in the little word Perhaps! Throe expres¬ 
sions contain the history of mankind: they were born, 
they suffered, and they died. Love only what is good, 
and practice what you love. Believe only what is 
true, but do not mention all that which you believe.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JANUARY 11, 1862 


rightly presumed that these 
tended credentials and instructions, and such papers 
are. in the law, known as dispatches. We are in¬ 
formed by our consul at Paris that these dispatches, 
having escaped the seach of the Trent, were actually 
conveyed and delivered to the emissaries of the in¬ 
surrection in England. Although it is not essential, 
vet it is proper to state, as I do also upon informa- 
lion and belief, that, the owner and agent and all the 
officers of the Trent, including the commander, Wil¬ 
liams, had knowledge of the assumed characters and 
purposes of the persons before named, when they 
embarked on that vessel. 

Your Lordship will now perceive that the case be¬ 
fore us, instead of presenting a merely flagrant act of 
violence on the part ol Capt. Wilkes, as might well 
ho inferred from the incomplete statement "f it that 
went up to the British government, was undertaken 
as a simple, legal, customary and belligerent pro¬ 
ceeding by Captain Wilkes, to arrest and capture a 
neutral vessel engaged in carry big contraband ot 
war for the use and benefit of the insurgents. 

The question before us is. whether this proceeding 
was authorized by and conducted according to the 
law of nations. It involves the following inquiries: 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


conceiving and executing the proceedings in ques¬ 
tion, acton upon his own suggestion of duty, without 
any direction, or instruction, or even foreknowledge 
of it, on the part ol this government. No directions 
had been given to him, or any other naval officer, to 
arrest the four portions named, or any of them, on t he 
Trent, or any other British vessel, or on any other 
neutral ^ossel, at the place where it occurred or 
else w he*. 

The British government, will justly infer from 
these facts, that the United States not only have had 
no purpose, but even no thought, of forcing into dis¬ 
cussion the question which has arisen, or any other 
which could affect in any way the sensibilities of the 
British nation. It is true that a round shot was fired 
by the San Jacinto front her pivot gun when the 
Trent was distantly approaching. But as the facts 
have been reported to this government, the shot was 
nevertheless intentionally tired in a direction so ob¬ 
viously divergent from the course of the_Trent as to 
bo quite as harmless as a blank shot, while it should 
be regarded as a signal. 

So also we learn umt the Trent was not approach¬ 
ing the Sau Juncinto slowly when the shell was fired 
across her bows, but on the contrary, the Trent was, 
or seemed to lie, moving under a full head of steam, 
as if with a purpose to pass the San Jacinto. 

We arc informed, also, that the hoarding officer 
(Lieutenant Fairfax,) did not, board the Trent with 
a large armed guard, bat bo left his marines in his 
boat when ho entered the Trent- He stated his in¬ 
structions from Capt. Wilkes to search for the four 


The True Thing. —The end of all learning is to 
make us wise. Wisdom is not a one-sided, but com¬ 
prehensive culture of heart and mind, soul and 
body. The end of wisdom is use, If it does no 
good it is not .wisdom, but something else. Wisdom 
comes from a good natural understanding, enriched 
by the dressing of large and wise thoughts. Good 
books there be, which nourish the mind, as food 
does the body. In morbid states the stomach may 
lie consumed by the precise activity of the very 
secretions and chemical agents which give it power. 
This may serve to intimate to us that the mind, 
without its lit nutriment and proper digestion, by 
which it should act, and obey its natural law, may 
consume itself away. Get wisdom by thought, by 
observation, by reading, by action. 


• L11• *i*vriii„ -’ r 

board and in presumed possession ot the contraband 
dispatches, had ho a right to capture the persons? 

5 lli. Did he exercise that right of capture in the 
manner allowed and recognized by the law of 


Don’t Read with Tired Eyes. — The moment 
the eyes feel tired, the very moment you are con¬ 
scious of an effort to read or sew, lay aside the book 
or needle, and take a walk for an hour, or employ 
yourself in Borne active exercise not requiring the 
close use of ttie eyes. 

To prevent fatiguing them, rest them frequently 
for half a minute or so, while reading or sewing, or 
looking at small objects, by looking at things at a 
distance or up to the sky. 
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capture resulted from an act of Captain Wilkes, 
which would be a fault on their own side. 

Capt. Wilkes has presented to this government his 
reasons for releasing Ihe Trent. 

“I forbore to seize her,” he says, “ in consequence 
of my being so reduced in officers and crew, and ihe 
derangement it would cause innocent persons, there 
being a large number of passengers who would have 
been put to great loss and inconvenience as well as 
disappointment from the Interruption it would have 
caused them in not being able to join the steamer 
from St. Thomas to Europe. I therefore concluded 
to sacrifice the interests of my officers and crew in 
the prize, and suffered her to proceed, after the 


The country cannot afford the sacrifice. If I main¬ 
tain those principles and adhere to that policy, I 
must surrender the case itself. 

It will be seen, therefore, fhat this government 
could not deny (he justice of the claim presented to 
us in this respect upon its merits. \\ c are asked to 


possession of Ship Island is thus related by a cor¬ 
respondent of the Hartford Ccmrant: 

On the western end of the island, commanding 
the channel, is a fortification, commenced by the 


interests of our country, and interrupted the action 
of that of the Confederates.” 

I shall consider first bow these reasons oiroht to 
afiect the action of this government, and secondly, 
how (hey.ought to be expected to affect the action of 
Great Britain. The reasons are satisfactory to this 
government so far as Capiain Wilkes is concerned. 
It Could not desire that the San .Jacinto, her officers 
and crew, should be exposed to danger’and less by 
weakening their number to detach u prize crew to 
go on board the Trent. Still less could it disavow 
the humane motive of preventing inconveniences, 
leases, and perhaps dis; ls tors, to the several hundred 
innocent nmwengera found on boned the prize vessel 
Nor could (his government perceive any ground for 


.10 to tec frS* nation jurt what 5e° bTvcIS^ ^ time ago, and 

insisted all nations ought to do to us. The claim of abandoned for want of further appropriations. This 
the British government is not.made in adiscourteous fort the rebels look possession of and manned it 

K/L “ b0 ” t 1 ' 20 ?.^ ."<* 

similar case. shanties, covered the fort with sand hags, mounted 

In coming to my conclusion, I have not forgotten s ' x heavy rifled guns, and were, in fact, prepared to 
that if the saletv of this Union required the deton- resist quite a navy. A U. S. gunboat was ordered 
tionof the captured persons, it would be the right rm)n I vnn( 

and duty of this government to detain them, frit “ P F r 0Ut • land ’ Not havin£r ,oroe eao «gb 
the effectual check and waning proportions of the attack (be rebels, tin' commander adopted a 
existing insurrection, as well as the comparative clever strategem. Having on board several nris- 

«“*■ T* * »««" MW 

from resorting to that defence. ’ their ears with stones of a large fleet coming down 

Nor am I aware that American citizens are not in blow the Ship Island fort into the Gulf! Then, I 
warily surrendered (or any when they were sufficiently impressed with the 

iowrvw,'’or tohSrewbc?^ «f«ie fleet that'was; to. destroy them, 

rl jointly raise a question on ,ftt thc pnnwiera escape. It worked like a 

charm. Early the second day after the departure 
by oi the prisoners a beautiful scene was there to the 

other nations, and even to * ml lore through the morning shadows. The 
bat which is now before uf. whole island was in a blase. The gun-boat went 
vhoti Great Britain, as well np soon after, and found the rebels evacuating 

:,uA& 0f M T^n“ „ N '“''T , ‘"r" nl “ ?" 81018 “ d SW i»* »<■- 

if tiould in no other way so boating Ironi the staff that bad Iteen pointed by the 
such inquiries, as wc think Confederate symbol of treason. The report copied 
F°" nd ^y 11 Now York paper from the New Orleans Pica- 
>f a just and magnanimous yune ’ ®lfeaJriiig of « the, immense Lincoln fleet ” that 
fur consent to be guided by watched their debarkation, corresponds with the 
H 1,1 l ' ,t , U I> hurled injuries “ yam ” impreaBed upon the rebel prisoners. Thus 

Kl ™nSS a ^T„ a fi ' von important stations on our 

riHicaHy right, oOUtDern blockade, with one .steamer of ninety men 

I -suggestions of this kind. 1 and four guns. 


Buckner, ex-Minister Preston, and Edward Crutch¬ 
field to the ameunt of $20,000 each, and in smaller 
sums against several others. 

A great fire occurred at Nashville, which con¬ 
sumed $i00,000 worth of property, on the 22d ulL 
C. Q. Armstrong’s nork bmiu> fnrmn .1 


Baltimore boat, which was detained for the purpose, 
look the released prisoners to Baltimore. The num¬ 
ber released is 240, nearly all of whom were taken 
at the battle of Bull Run. 


questioning the fact that these reasons, though appiv- a* the United states, was the home of generations 
rently incongruous, did operate in the mind of Cop- which with all their peculiar interests and missions 
bun Wilkes and determined him to release (he have passmi away. She could in no other way so 
(ren.. ibiimui actions generally pr< re-ed upon effectually disavow any such inquiries, as wc think 
mingled and sometimes conflicting motives. He she does now by assuming as her own the ground 
measured the sacrifices which this decision would upon which we stood. It would loll little for our 
_j .. claims to the character of a just and magnanimous 


w -- j j vi uir KUV* 

ernment to (he custody and disposition of the cap- 
tnred persons. This government cannot censure 
him for this oversight It confesses (hut the whole 
subject came unforeeen. upon the goveramem us 
doubtless it did upon him. Its present convictions 
on the point in question are the result of deliberate 
examination und deduction now made, and not of 
any impressions previously formed. 

Nevertheless, the question now is not whether 
Captain Wilkes is justified in what he did. but what 
is the present view of the. government as to the 
efloct ol what lie has done? Assuming now, for 
argument's sake only, that the release of the Trent 
if voluntary, involved a waiver of the elaim of 
the govern merit to hold the captured persons 
the united Slates could, in that case, have no 
hesitation in saying that the act which has thus 
already been approved by the government, must lie 
allowed to draw its legal consequences alter it. it 
is of the very nature of a gift, or a charity, that the 
giver cannot, afier the exercise of his benevolence is 
past, recall or modify its benefits. 

We are thus brought directly to the question 
whether wc are entitled to regard the release of the 
Trent as iovoluelarv. or whether we are obliged to 
consider that it was voluntary. Clearly, Hie release 
would have been iuvoluntary hiwl it been made 
solely upon the tirst ground assigned for it by Capt. 

VV ukes, namely, a want of a sufficient force to send 
the prize vessel into port for adjudication. It is not 
the duty of a captor to hazard his own vessel in 


that ground. J M 

Nor have I boon tempted at nil by suggestions 


t cases occurred when Great Britain, as well 

«-i 7 T 14 _ . J i’j.i .it n 


regard as a claim intrinaicajly right. 

Putting behind me all suggestions of this kind. 1 
efer to express my satisfaction that bv the adiust- 


firefer to express my satisfaction that by the adjust¬ 
ment of the present case upon principles confessedly 
American, and yet. as 1 trust, mutually satisfactory 
to both of the nations concerned, a question was 
finally and rightly gctlled between them which here¬ 
tofore exliansted not only a!! forms oi' peaceful dis¬ 
cussion, but also the arbitrament of war itself, for 
more than a half century alienated the two countries 
from each other, and perplexed with fears and appre¬ 
hensions all the other nations. 

The four persons in question are now held in mili¬ 
tary custody at Fort Warren, in the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts. They will lie cheerfully liberated. Your 
Lordship will please indicate a time and place for 
receiving them. 

I avail myself of this occasion to offer to your 
Lor«f?uip a renewed angurjincc of my vary high con- 
sideration. William H. Skwaru. 


Department of Kansas. 

Tmk report in a recently published letter from 
St. Louis, in regard to a Texas expedition being 
fitted out at Fort Leavenworth, to be under the 
charge of Gen, Hunter, with Generals Lane and 


Denver as subordinates, is correct in essential par- , ■ r ^ ,c,n were WUer in “foir 

ticulars. General Lane, is at present engaged i/the ^'atment they had received 

discharge of his duties as a Senator of Kansas. He u’esi rn ’ ara W> and ttu: rebellion in 
will leave this position onlv to take exclusive er,m. J V Ir £ ,nia ’« considered entirely hopeless. 


C. Q. Armstrong’s pork house, formerly of this city n ah vices from 1 ort Royal indicate that Commodore 
contributed materially to the progress of the flames , ll ^ 0nt 18 P rt ’pariDg for a new naval demonstration, 
and the stored shells exploded terrifically. Gunboats are concentrating, and large numbers of 

- men and launches are practicing in the work of assist- 

Dcpsirtroent of Western Virginia. in ^ and Ending of troops. About 10.000 troops can 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, ^ H'lton Head in addition to General 

writing from Summereville, Va, under date of Dec « brigade, to operate against Charleston, 
22d. says tliat portions of companies B, E, and U r ^ el force at Coosawatoliie. News 

about one hundred and fifty men, with Major E B • 5 , K '° 1°.™ J’ 011 Ko ^ a1 ' on the lst instant, is 
Andrews, all of the Tbirty'-Six Ohio, which is sta- ^Z ?!£?. . T ^ e J r,tiph s^amer Fingal attempted 
tioned at S„ started on an expedition a few days Jt , b 3 lockad ° at Savannah, but was foiled, 
since, the object of which was to investigate the m ! ak \ he . r wa Y throu ^ h W «rsaw 

condition of things in the vicinity of Meadow Bluff ^ir ,nform > au ® n bav ' ng been . wodved from a 
and Lewisburg. They fonnd no enemy in that 1 ? ^ boat. Ottawa wn< dispatched to the 

region in force: Major Andrews destroyed the bar- SllT T?' ^i^^ 1 M ° ?quit ° flwtof 

racks, one hundred and ten buildings'at Meadow ‘ . d ® WD to a,ti ^ k ber. After a brisk en- 

Blutt which had been evacuated, with some tents ?Ut thr0Ugh 0ne of Tatna11 ’ 8 

and a few army stores. Floyd’s troops are sffid to ^ ^ 

have been ordered to Richmond. . A s PW)iab schooner without a name, but laden 

The Major returned yesterday, bringing in two Wltb a va,uab,fi oar S° of Havana cigars, shoes and 
notorious rebels, one of whom was a guide to a °^"’ r p ^ or ” s ' WlU5 chased, run aground and burned 
company of rebel cavalry. He also captured one at CnmFK ‘ rlHn ' : Illlel > on ‘he 15th ult., by the lioats 
hundred head of cattle, overone hundred South-Down ° f , ' l ° Renville and Alabama, ner cargo was 
sheep, eighteen horses, a number of mules and takfin off ’ the crew having previously fled to the 
working oxen, twenty-eight rifles, four holster pis- W ^ ds „, , 

tola, and a quantity of powder horns. The Con- * he Richmond (Va.) Dispateh of the 3d inst says 
federate mills were also seized. No prisoners taken a pr | vatfl tolegram has been received here, dated 
except four meu, notorious as in active sympathy Mobi,e ’ .' ^'f«rday, which states that Picayune But- 
wilh the rebellion. “ lerisat Ship Island; also, that the Federals have 

Some of the property was taken from the farm and nondnaF possession of Bloxi, and it is believed that 
summer residence of W. H. McFarland, a wealthy tb<! ^ wil1 ° 0CU W‘ aI * 'he towns on the coast in that 
banker of Richmond. Ho has a son in the rebel region ' They captured two cannon at Bloxi. It is 
army. His nephew is Uie Secretary of Legation to Ft ' lU ‘ d lhat the - v lando<1 there from 6.000 to 7,000 
Mason, and was captured with him by Commander Fr ® op8 ’ and ,llrt her, (hat they express tliv determin- 
Wilkes. ation to push forwanl their forces to Jackson. Six- 

The people of that region were bitter in their ^ vea5c!s an? reported at Ship Island. 


uy Ariel rrom fort Royal, on the lst instant, is 
interesting. The British steamer Fingal attempted 
to run the blockade at Savannah, but was foiled. 
She got ready to make her way through Warsaw 
Sound, but information having been received from a 
deserter, the gun boat Ottawa was dispatched to the 
Sound, and on her arrival the rebel Mosquito fleet of 
Tat mil I came down to attack her. After a brisk en¬ 
gagement a shell was put through one of Tatnall’s 
vessels, when he returned. 

A Spanish schooner without a name, but laden 
with a valuable cargo of Havana cigars, shoes and 
other stores, was chased, run aground and burned 
at Cumberland Inlet, on the 15th ult, by the boats 
of the Bienville and Alabama. Her cargo was 
taken off, the crew having previously (led to the 


oraei 10 wtunv a jadtciul uAammaiion to the can- n i . trw , » 

lured party. No large prize crew, however, is legal ly ort 1 of,al,ludc ,Fo ’ and 18 Die property 

necessary; for if is the duty of the captured puny to of Mississippi. It is about sixty miles 


uwcBsar yj ior 1 , m uie uuiv 01 Uie captured pur.y (d 
acquiesce and go willingly before the tribunal to 
whose jurisdiction it appeals. 1 f the captured party 
indicates or propoaes to employ means of resistatuie 
which the captor cannot, with probable safety to 
hansel! overcome, he may properly leave the vessel 
to go forward, ana neither she nor ihe State she rep¬ 
resents can ever afterwards justly object that the 
captor depri ved her of the judicial remedy to which 
she was entitled. But the second reason assigned 
bv Capt Wilkes for releasing the Trent, differs from 
the first. At best, tberefare, it-must be held that 
Capt Wilkes, as he explains himself, acted from 
combined senUraenfs of prudence and generosity, 
so that the release of the prize vessel was not strictly 


so that the release of the prize vessel was not strictly and, in com 

now the plac 

we to expect these expla- ea: n laio,,. 
nations by Captain Wilkes of his own reasons liir . . 

leaving the capture incomplete to affect the action of a 8,lghl c,i 
the British government The observation upon this <'ast, and w 
point winch tirst occurs is, that Captain Wilkes’ western end 
explanations were not made to the authorities of the 
captured vessel. If made known to them, they h< “ ,8lurid 18 
might have approved and taken the release upon wide, and is 
the cximlilton ol waiving a judicial investigation of grass or folia 
the whole trailsactioil. or they might have refused 10 u-..,, p. 
accept the release upon that condition. But the ' ! n ’ 
case is one not! with them, but with Ific British gov- vvi<lth - ;uul 
ernment. L we claim that Great Britain ought not I Oak. The wl 
to Insist that a judicial trial has been lost because two sou arc rr 
we vountanly released the offending vessel out of , , 

considaration lor her innocent paiwengers, I do not ^ ^blamed 1 
sec bow she is to be (bund to acquiesce in the anywhere or 
decision which was thus made by us without neces- this is too pal 
Eify on our part and without knowledge of condi- W u n 
uons or consent on her own. wnen me 

The question between Great Britain and ourselves, pomo Diirty-ai 
tons stated, would be a question not of right and of ing on the e 
law, but of favor to lx* conceded by luir to us in starve to deaf 
return tor favors sjiowa by us to her. of tl.o value of l ^ 
which favors on both sides we ourselves shall be the s1, g8 eetcd ? «• 
judge. Of course the United States could have no kidt's.) and 
thought of raising such a question in any case. the cattle, tin 
I trust I have shown, to the satisfaction of the i OOHP aml nn 
British government, by a very simple and natural ^ / 

statement, of ihe facts and analysis of the law appli- ,ure tht> ,attor 
cab.e to them.-that this government has neither fort will tree l 
meditated nor practised, rior approved any delibc- day time, and 
rate wrong ;n the transaction to which they have ,1 , .• ,, 

catted its attention; und, on the contrary, that wliat " ^ dnv<> l l 
litw bay p< ned has been simply an inadvertence following any 
consisting In a departure by trie naval officer, free increased and 
from anv wranglul motive, from a rule uncertainly the oilv meat 

established, _ and probably by the several parties th y a " 

ooncennxl either imperfectly understood or entirely I -ike most o 
i'" kl : OV,r l' r ' r “fo* error the British government contains a pre 
has a right to expect the same reparation that we as v „ rmir . }ll! w 
an independent State should expect from Great ° ’ hut w 

Bntam, or Irani any other friendly nation, in a simi- area > ltwiM nc 
lar cafia. an( j 0 t]j er a mi 

1 have not Uxm unaware that in examining this io these seem 

question. 1 have lallen into an argument for what , , 

seems to be the British side of it against mv own placc whcre 11 


Ship Island—How it was won from the Rebels. 

As this little island seems destined to become 
(lie scene of important movements for crushing tho 
rebellion, and as the peculiar proclamation of Gen. 
I but lam has already turned public attention toward 
it, we give a description of it and its surroundings 
as furnished by a soldier to the'Eastern press: 

Ship Island is situated in longitude P9°, and a little 
north of latitude 30' , and is the property of the State 
of Mississippi, It. is about sixty miles from New 
| Orleans, nearly the same distance from the North 
East Pass, at. the mouth of the Mississippi river, 
forty miles from Mobile, and ninety from Port 
PickenH. It lies between Horn Island on the east, 
and Cat Island on the west, and is distant about 
five miles from each. Some ten or twelve miles 
to the north, on the mainland of Mississippi, are tho 
towns of Balexi, Pascagoula, and Mississippi City. 

1 here towns arc favorite summer resorts for the 
wealthy planters and merchants of the Gulf State©, 
und, in consoquenc.fi of a bar off their shore, are 
now the places of refuge for rebel gunboats. 

Ship Island la somewhat undulating and extends 
in a slight curve about seventeen miles east north¬ 
east, and west south-west At West T’oiut (the 


will leave this position only to take exclusive com¬ 
mand over a column organized with a view to 
demonstrate to the country tho correctness of those 
principles to which alone he believes the war can 
bo brought to a successful close, and the rebellion 
terminated and permanently overthrown. This 
position it is generally understood, is cordially 
endorsed by the Administration. 

Reports from the Indian country show war as 
fairly begun between the loyal Indians against the 
Texans and rebel half breeds. In u fight in the 
Cherokee country it is reported that Cooper, Texan 
General, and McIntosh, tho leader of the rebel 
Greeks, were killod. The loyal Indians lost 14. 

Department of Missouri. 

Dispatcher received at Headquarters on the 
2d in.si., announce the capture of the notorious Jeff. 


The moral effect of the expedition, it is believed, 
will be excellent. 

A special to the Cincinnati Gazette, from Huttons- 

AT!_• * _ _ . -* 


The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch of the 3d inst. says 
a private telegram has been received here, dated 
Mobile, yesterday, which states that Picayune But¬ 
ler is at Ship Island; also, that, the Federate have 
nominal possession of Bloxi, and it is believed that 
they will occupy all the towns on the coast in that 
region. They captured two cannon at Bloxi. It is 
stated that they landed there from 5,000 to 7,000 
troops; aud further, that they express th* determin¬ 
ation to push forward their forces to Jackson. Six¬ 
teen vessels are reported at Ship Island. 

The Charleston Mercury has a dispatch stating a 
large force of the United States army had landed on 
North Edisto, and had seized Railroad station No. 4 
on the Charleston and Savannah Railroad. 

The official report of Commodore Dupont, in rela¬ 
tion to sinking the stone fleet, has l>een received at 


ville, Virginia, says an expedition consisting of 400 ,iie Nav Y Department. The substantial part of the 
of the 5th Ohio. 300 of the 2d Virginia, and 40 of doc, ‘ mont consists in the report of Charles Henry 
Bracken’s Cavalry, which was sent out by Gen, Davis, who had command of the fleet. In this report 


Milroy, to attack Huntersville, was a complete suc¬ 
cess. They attacked the enemy on the morning of 
the 4th insi., consisting of 400 cavalry and 350 
militia. After skirmishing an hour, the enemy 
retired with a loss of 80 killed and wounded. On 
our side none were lost Eighty thousand dollars 
worth of army stores and clothing was captured and 
destroyed. 

The Commercial's dispatch says Huntersville was 
the depot of supplies in AVestern Virginia. Their 
cavalry were armed with Sharpe’s carbines, and 
attacked us tw o miles from Huntersville. We drove 


have been pretty thoroughly scattered. 

One of our men captured by the rebels and car- 


300 salted beeves. 3,000 lbs. salt, largo quantities of 
sugar, coffee, rice, bacon, and army clothing, worth 
from $28,000 to $30,000, were entirely destroyed. 


™ PP , uuy. ,ied to Springfield, has just returned to Otterville I wlV , , ' ’ ^ Z vnu ™ 1 * ««*"*<**• 

'sorts for the havinn left the former nbu-n «« ru, • t ti ’ W< ca P tu red a large number of Sharpe’s carbines, 
Gulf States, He8a r B ^bers and pistols. The stars and stripes were left 

. lute with 8,000 men had taken all the horses in floating over the Cn„r(. Hn„«. —___. 


country. But 1 am relieved from all embarrassment Die western end of the island are situated the 

r ?* ."T ^ » bfch 

defending and maintaining not an exclusively Bril- thp * ncendlaI 7 teforts of the rebels. The houses 
teb interest but an old, honored and cherished ctMud8t of on< * good sized, well built brick house, 
American cause, not upon British authorities, but which, after considerable repairs, would make very 

rwssssw &sbl iirosrfes rr* i J » 


in n uni uii int'ir flnoro ai'tf* .■ » * , . 

„ 0 » Of Trfuirr for *, 

Ship Island is somewhat undulating und extends afld waa m(lkfn I)It . parationg for !on 8t ^ fh 
in a slight curve about seventy miles cast north- pwp]c of Arka ^i te allow Pri« te' enter 

west-raen'ir be U u'h^v "ft <>,nt ^ Ul ° Uiat State with any other troops than those regularly 
cab rn end) where trait Massachusetts ,s located, enlisted in the Confederate service, and he had only 
the island is a little more than an eighth of a mile im nion Umt „, rvi ^ Tho count north ^ 

wide, and is a mere sand spit, utterly barren of Springfield was full of men returning from Price’s 
gn^or fo .age of any kmd. The eastern end, or aPray> who „ hl ihe , worc dt;tcrroi L to rol J 
Ea t 1 unit, is about hree-quartera of a mile in homo and teke the oa{h of aUe|?ianot , rrfcc would 
width, and .8 well wooded with pine, cedar, and live Uc lcft wUh only hjg imunt ai Confederate troops 

“I*- 2° f IT 7 ltai T T T thaQ «"<* Hok's rapid operations last week there is a 
n / r/" '"? ; rr ; y - , I V XC0, . le | nt ' VuU ‘ r can perfpot quiet in all the region between the Missouri 
obtained in unlimited supply by amkmg a barrel and Osage rivers, not even a rumor of rebel camps 
anywhere on the place. The great advantage of or squads being heard. P 

this is too palpable to require comment. _ 

When the rebels evacuated the island they left T .__ . ... ... 

some thirty-six head of cattle. They are now graz- mCn ° IO * 

ing oft the eastern end-of the island, (they would ^ disiaich received on the 3d inst, from 
starve to death at West Point, unless, as somebody ^ ou ‘ svdlo > K .v-i states that up (0 the latest advices 
suggested, they were provided with green Rpec- from Gpneral Buell's army, no engagement bad 
tiicles,) and are in a veiy fair condition. Besides kd< en pfooo between the Union forces and the rebels, 
the cattle, there are droves of hogs running about ^ wus cx P ec * ed * however, that hut little time would 
loose, and any quantity of racoons. So numerous <>!a P P0 ^ M3l ' ore < ‘‘‘ ,ier a decisive battle would be 
are the tatter that the sailors and marines from the or KOtuo rapid running done. The rebels 

tort will tree ten or a dozen of them together in the we ? e reported to have taken their position, and the 
day time, and then kill them with their cutlasses as Gnioniste were within one and a haft' days march of 
they drive them down. Soldiers are not slow at tkem ’ 

following any such example, and already they have The Green River Bridge is completed 

increased and varied their government rations with federal reconnoisance© are made almost daily 

the oily meat of this much abused animal. south of die river. 

'■'h —tf «* W«0. » thin IMl (hi. pl&c E^TK^d-v G * rtW4 ^ 

epntains a pretty well assorted stock of reptile© and T7Z ir'cra • ,, • 

vermin, but with two thousand men on so small an S 7 f re ff° nbKr g h ’ 

area, it will not be long before the alligatore, snakes, ^ T t T } ‘ aad "\ ^effectual attempts to 
and other u most unpleasant bodies” will bid adieu’ d ? P T ZoU kT fr0m h “ ® omer f et entrenchments, 
to these scenes, and take an early train for that . prag I K,et of m immediate general 1 

place where there are no armed men to molest them. 

All the Kcntncky banks located where rebel 
dominion prevails have been consolidated under 
Henry J. Lyons, of Louisville, as President, who 
has authority to run them for the C. & A. 

The Jourhal has information that Generals John¬ 
ston’s and Buckner’s forces have torn up the Louis- 


floating over the Court House, 
to Huttonsville in fine spirits. 


Our troops returned 


Department of the Rust. 

Official information received at the Medical 


Capt. Da via says: 

“On tint night of my arrival off Charleston, the 
light bouse was blown up, by which the purpose of 
my visit was essentially promoted. After the bar 
had I wen rounded out tiyo ships were sunk, one on 
the eastern and one on the western limited'(he eban- 
nel, which served to limit the field of operations. 
Alter all the ships which were to he sunk sixteen 
in number- bad been brought here and in a posi¬ 
tion to be easily moved, they were towed in by 
smaller steamers and placed upon and inside the 
bar, m checkered or indented form, lvlng as much 
as possible across die direction of tin* channel in 
several lines some distance apart, and they are 
made to nearly overlie each oilier so that it would 
bo difficult to draw a line to them in ihe direction of 
the channel, which would not be intercepted by one 
of the vessels." 1 J 

Commander Davis says he was guided by several 
principles in chosing the place and manner of sink¬ 
ing the vessels, viz; 

1st, The bar was selected because it is the princi- 
pal and culminating point of the natural deposits 
in this line, by adding the material contained in the 
hulks to those already placed there bv null no. It 
may be expected that the natural forces which ag¬ 
gregate tire latter will tend to keep the former in 
their afistgnea position. 

2«L By putting down the vessels in an indented' 
form it was intended to create a material obstruction 


Department of the army of the Potomac, states that to tho ldu “ 1,K!l without seriously impeding the (low 
the mortality is less in proportion to the number a W ^L acroaa 


(ban in any American city. Tho department has 
tho official list of 117,000. and the health of this large 
body oi men, notwithstanding their exposure, is 
better than the health of an equal number of men 
anywhere in the United Staten. 

Official advices from Williamsport state that do- 


cue cjuMinui wiiuwm seriously impeding the now 
ol water. Ii it were possible 10 build a wall across 
the channel, the river, which must fimv to the sea, 
would undoubtedly take another and similar path; 
but it on the contrary the blocking up of the natural 
channel is only partial, the water may retain part of 
its old course and require the addition only of new 
channel* of Final] capacity. 

3d. This mode of sinking vessels is intended to 
establish a combination 01 artificial interruptions 


• • *.. • i » r MAI.V till it L VI IT* j , . . . ■c i 1 upiivuo 

tachmente of the 13tb Massachusetts and 1st Mary- ' i^nTre o' i: l. C w o mn , h 1 , ; n P 0,1 a 81n H 11 s ? a,e H 108c 
......j_• , , . ,, . . . _ J ot Hell (.ate or Holmes’ Hole, nroducunr like them 


land participated in the route of the rebel forces on eddies, wh 
the 31st ulL Our men buried 29 of the enemy, and render the 
it is supposed many afterwards died ot their wounds. nel kttXard 
Onj- loss was five wounded and none killed. The Van 

The vessels of (Jen. Burnside’s fleet were inspi'cted the 3d, a 

on the 3d inst. by Gen. Porter and Col. Sackett, by brings 3b,f 
order of Gen. McClellan. They report accommoda- brigade ad 
lions ample and arrangements were excellent for t ook posse 
the transportation of troops to the fleet The men resistance, 
wore paid off on the 4th inst $700,000 were distrib- them. Gei 
uted, three-fourth3 of which were sent to their mile© of tl 
families. from the r 

Six retell prisoners were sent to headquarters on dcad j and 
the 3d inst, by Col. McLane, Provost Marshal at w, ‘en they 
Alexandria. They were taken by our pickets on R aid to be \ 
the left wring of the army. Their information is AOtlO men 
deemed of high value, and stringent measures were unknown, 
taken to prevent all communication with them. The wounded, 
rebels arc expecting an advance from our army Michigan, 
along the whole line. They are more than ever do- Stevens no' 
moralized by discords among their public Him. awaits re-ei 
Gen. Magruder is believed to have been relieved — 

of his command at Yorktown, and Gen. AVise, who AF] 

has been quiet since his return from Western Vir¬ 
ginia, is expected to assume command there, or if Thk rur 
not there, at Frederick. further tro 

A scouting party, from 700 to 800 strong, composed arising frou 
of six comnanies of the 20th New York regiment, nah with st 
and three companies of Harlan’s cavalry, left Camp unfounded. 

T T *|i . . . — 


of Hell Gate or Holmes’ Hole, producing like them 
eddies, whirlpools, and counter currents, such as 
render the navigation of an otherwise difficult chan¬ 
nel hazardous and uncertain. 

The Vanderbilt, from Port Royal on the morning 
of the .'kl, arrived in New York on the (ith inst. She 
brings 3(5,097 pounds of cotton. General Stevens’ 
brigade advanced on main laud on the. lst, and 
took possession of the rebel batteries after a short 
resistance, assisted by the gunboats in shelling 
them. General Stevens followed up to within six 
miles of the Charleston railroad. A flag of truce 
from the rebels requested permission to bury the 
dead, and an hour was granted for the purpose, 
when they fell back on their fortifications, which are 
said to be very extensive, and defended by 10,000 to 
12,0(10 me.n under General Polk. Their foes is 
unknown. Our force was 4.500, aud had eight 
wounded, including Major AVatrous, of the 8th 
Michigan, who was mortally wounded. General 
Stevens now holds possession of the main land, and 
awaits re-enforcements from the North to proceed. 

AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

Thk rumors current in the newspapers that 
further trouble may be expected with England, 
arising from the blockade of Charleston and Savan- 
Dah with stone hulks, are regarded here as entirely 


Hamilton, near Fortress Monroe, on the 3d inst., 


sr,at:» e , Rii ' r< r "r — d ****** 

thus, becoming a considerable maritime power, have buts for cooking bouses, Ac. The linbthouse has •, i '<**t lour orf.ve miles beyond Green River, pan led by Majors Begesoe and Carting, of General 
W TW nati . 0 “* ,)CCQ a «ne°ne. but Uie rebels burntitso thoroughly, ^ the X ?. 18 Upon them ’ and VVo ° r8 Ftaff - About two miles beyond Little Bethel 


unis, uc-commg a conaiaerabic mantimo power, have for cooking houses, Ac. The lighthouse has 

* diwwv, Imi OoRAeta taunt It mttWMgMjr, 

by James Madison, when Secretary of Slate in the break ,n P the glass and carrying off the lamp, that 
administration of Thomas Jefferson, in instructions it is unsafe and likely to fall at any moment. It is 
given to James Monroe, our Minister to England, round and built of stone. 

Although the case before him concerned a descrip- The sand at Wes( P/.ini „ w.,, ,.;r 1 

bon ot persons different from those who are inci- V! T \ * oint ,s o{ a bcanllfil1 ( I ua,lt y- 

denfly (he subjects of the present discussion, the an(1 in Uie rtlul of *’ arl y morning or evening 
ground he assumed then wiwfhe same I now occupy, rosemblos, in the purity of its Whiteness, the snot- 

und the arguments by which he sustained himself less drifts of enow which now cover the hills anH 

upon it have fawn an inspiration to me in nrenaring „ n iL.„„ , ' ?, . e “ ,lls and 

this reply. ° a alleys of New England. Coming suddenly upon 

“ AS henever,” he Bays. “ properly found in a neu- dpck bcfore the illusion is perfect, and one 


__i 4V f 1 . - ---- ” v VMV4 jumur uruiri 

set fire to the whole mass, repeating the same opc- the Infantry halted, and the cavalry proceeded to- 
ration at diflerent distances all the way to Glasgow ward Big Bethel. When six miles this side they 
Junction, besides felling as many trees as possible met the rebel mounted pickets, which were driven 


n...... 1 1 t , . ... ouATTv wmeu duw cover me mu 

ulkiii it liave ikx ‘11 an inspiration to me in nrenaring ,n <■ »r , . 

this reply. 0 valleys of New England. Coming suddenly 

“Whenever," he says, “ properly found in a neu- deck teffore sunrise, the illusion is perfect, an 
tral is sunnosed to Im‘ liable nn *nxt mmn»i ra almost forgets that he is in a-‘-* 


Junction, besides felling as many trees as possible 
across the track, and were engaged in blowing up 
the tunnel, which is about 300 feet long, near the 
Junction. ' 

Thursday week a small scouting party of Fede¬ 
rate went below Paducah, losing a William Owens, 
whom the rebels threatened to hang. The Federate 


in. The cavalry gave chase, but were unable to 


Gen. McClellan’s health continues to improve. 

The Government has taken measures to obtain 
cotton seed from Port Royal, in order to plant it in 
Illinois and other AVestern States. 

The Navy Department is sending out specifica¬ 
tions, inviting proposals from shipbuilders through¬ 
out tho country for the construction of iron-clad 
steam batteries. The Government is very anxious 


overtake them. On arriving at Big Bethel, the that this class of war vessels should lie immediately 
place appeared to be deserted. It had apparently constructed. 


tral is supposed to be liable on any ground to can 
lure and condemnation, the rule in all cares is tha 


.Tp “ cui r , ,° WUL ‘ Ufe wC lJr rCHUV keen occupied by 3,000 to 4.000 men, including 2,000 It is doubtful whether all the correspondence 
, ,, H ' ’ a a Ul,a ’ °' SUl £ a ' til nun Owens, or 3,000 cavalry. Breastworks were found nearly between this and European Governments, touching 

arrested there itoburt WolfoIl° 7!r« -; a miIe in extent * and Pierced for 12 guns. After the rights of neutrals and belligerents on the ocean, 

r , , , . q * prominent rebel of a short stay tlio scouting party returned. eallod for by Senator Sumner’s resolution, will be 

aducab, and sent word to the rebels that his fate The steamboat Goorge Washington left Old Point communicated to the Senate. Enough will be made 
vut< ( < nn mi 1 jy a of Owen a Wolfolk s at 11 o’clock on the 3d inst., and proceeded up public, however, ioiffiow that Russia, Spain and the 
vltr ^ 10 ^ OMtM8 fr ° m G<?D ' JamCS R!ver ’ ah0Ut Dine milc3 h ^- d Newport smaller maritime powers, are almolt ready to 

The 1 NorU.an.pto Mr. Marc,’, doclrine, b, rticb private 


no “rr j t’ won r . I!ni 1**™ 1 • ** *>» 

lx; carried before a legal tribunal:where a regular ™ ook UfJOn ’ U 18 wretched stuff to walk in; it is so 
trial may b.' had. and where the captor himself is soft and dirap that a five or six mite march is dread- 


truu muyoe luai. and where (fie captor himself is 
liable to damages for an abuse of his power. 

( an it be reasonable then, or just, that a bellig¬ 
erent commander, who is thus restricted, and thus 


fully exhausting. 

The island possesses a very superior harbor, into 

_1. S’ . . 


t T, 1 «.I ,.u ;t a t.. f aducab ’ and stli< ’ " <>rd to tke rebels that his fate The steamboat George Washington lef 


n .. , 1 . .. . I-- -- 7 IUIIU1 f Ijllli Aw v l/Ul l 

oU; for the exchange o the men. _ News, where the rebel steamer Northampton was 

. he Journal has a letter from Columbus giving met with the Union prisoners from Richmond, 
an account of ft slight skirmish in Adair County, in They stepped on board under the protection of the 
which the rebel loss was five lulled and the Federal National flag, as the roll of their names wins called, 

, ‘" n< ' and euck happy looking men are seldom seen. 

Humphrey Marshall, leading (5.500 troops, is near Cheer after cheer arose from each boat as they an- 

I rPijfnnnmnr i oml if ?a «.:n__> J I 


property is guaranteed the same immunity on the 
.sea as on tho land; that France is not far behind 
them; and that Great Britain alone, despite her 
recent championship of neutral rights, stands by 
her own precedent. The publication will, without 


. . uuw miu ftHauiuT nuiej 

may choose into a sennee abhorrent to his filings 0 ,. r , 

cutting him off from his in re tender connection^! f fcr ibc m08t dai! - £r<> 


Pr/fofnnhmnrK orwl it i i % l \ V,TU f«c*A5UCUI* JUU [JUUHCttUOD Will, W1ID0UI 

to^r i m gh> -n d P < he WlU Boon marcfl P roat;ked i and the band of the 4th artillery played 1 doubt, contribute to the success of a movement in 


rerous sforniB in the gulf— 


towards Maysville. 

General Buell has ordered Brigadier General 


( , • . , ‘".v. « . . ■i.nv(juun“, ,. . , • . d— uuai uuo uiueieu nngaaier ueneraJ 

exposing his pund and Iris Person to the most humili- lh08ft ,rora 1110 eastward and southward—and might Garfield forward. A battle 'sevneetod u i aW i w 
atrng discipline, and his life Usdfto tlio greatest be easily entered during these R tom« 


aung aiscinline, and his life itself to the greatest 
dangers? Reason, justice, and humanity unite in 
protesting against 80 extravagant a proceeding.” 

Ii i decide this case in favor of my own govern¬ 
ment, f must disallow its most cherished principles, 
ana reverse and forever abandon its essential policy! 



ra Unng heS ° 8 ' 0rDLS without a Attachments were filed in the Chancery Court on 

f °'!L ^fribouses wore placed in proper Saturday, under the law subjecting the property of 

portion* The me and tall of the tide is only from rebels to confiscation who remain in the Southern 
twelve to fourteen inches. Confederacy thirty days after the passage. Pro- 

The manner m which our blockading fleet obtained cesses were issued against the property of General 


“ Home, Sweet Home,” which added to the enthu¬ 
siasm. As the boat passed Newport News, the 
crows uf the United States frigate Cumberland aud 
Congress manned the rigging, and the troops at 
Camp Butler crowded the beach and the wharves, 
and sent over the water their shouts of welcome. 
The George Washington arrived at Fortress Monroe 
on her return at about half-past five o’clock, and the 


the right direction, already on foot in England. 
The earliest letters date back to ls56, soon after the 
Congress of Paris adjourned. Some of the ablest 
in the selection are from Mr. Mason, the successor 
of Mr. Faulkner. Mr. Pickens’ dispatches from St. 
Petersburg are full of interesting conversation on 
the subject, between himself and Gortschukoff. 
which are, perhaps, too free to be made public. 
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and active. Sales at $12,000) 
, for prime. Beef very firm. sales 

ixraiSf,:,:-;"' •; ,u y"-' - i.»\ vunm-fiM i,. r count, y» w“m: *w,- 

^ t l.00 for run, mew,. Prime 

" . 1 ,' moderate demand; sates tit fiiar,, ■». n*pf Luh 

Cut Ti mats are quiet and 
fi gsYA 'r„ 1 aL ’ «»r »|d -dioaldoni, irid5f<£0,Sofnr new 

Lr demand -ide Mjj^ 1 ',' 16c fo1 n " w do. Bacon aides in 
imr iiemami, .ale, lk t ti‘i,faXi\,c for city rut middles, 6*ii.i 7r for 

t nun ametlml'n^ W" 1 ' '°l* brooked meat Jeon 

,. md wh S !.? 't unchanged. Dressed hors i.. (for de- 
" (» rI e fh,.V® 1- • • a r' 1 1 o active demand and steady ; 

Snfne'it iu'inJr ??, 110 Western. Butter quiet arid 

IflLHiatc for Slate. Cheese con- 
i , •,?*.{* ’ a5®* r rood to very choice. 

cornmou t'o prime WUham( ' (iM, ‘ t ^ dem ' M,d - tull ' ?3at 12®a0cfor 
■ Quiet Jnd ***** *6.'W for Pots and at $6,00 for 


Adhkrk to Turku. We endeavor to adhere strictly to sub¬ 
scription terms, and r,operson u authorized to offer the Kurai. at 
less than published rales. Agents and friends are at liberty to 
ffiw aw* as many copies of the Rural ns they am disposed to 
pay for at club rate, but we do not wish the paper ottered, i 
any case, below price 

Free Copies, Premiums, &c.~W e give only o.ve free copy to 
each person competing for premiums, however large the list, 
procured; hut those who rlo not compete for any premium, am 
entitled to in extra free copy for every ten subscriber- over 
twenty. Most agents understand our offers correctly, and 
remit accordingly, but as some suppose we give both extra copies 
and premiums, we make the above statement that none may be 
mistaken 

The Rural us Mailed Promptly to all new subscribers, every 
order being attended to on the day of its receipt. But. while 
receiving from 1,500 to 2,000 names per day, re at present, we 
must necessarily mail several packages to each of many post- 
offices -for, while, or jmst after, mailing the regular parkfures, 
we frequently receive additions at the same offices, and these 
are of rouree sent hv themselves We have bail additions to 
some fists every day for a week past, and of course rent ns many 
different packages. This will explain (what some do not seem 
to understand) whv we can not send all copies for each post- 
office together—i thing which ne shall do as soon as possible. 
At.'present, however, we do the best we can —mailing what 
portion of our list it has been possible to put in tvpe, by 
machinery, and the remainder (from entry books and letters) 
by the old process 

— Another thing iVe are endeavoring to arrange our mailing 
routes so that nil papers wifi reach their destination na directly 
and speedily as possible, and will thank Post-Masters or others 
to inform us of any delay, or omissions to send by the most 
direct routes. By mailing earlier and faster than formerly, and 
sending by the most direct routes, we hope most subscribers will 
receive each number of the Rural on or before its date. 


® — One of the latest inventions is an iron-shod boot. 

a — A street railway for Valparaiso, Chili, is soon to be laid 
6 down. 

® — Sunday preaching is inaugurated at Barnum's Museum, 

S New York. - 

^ — The Massachusetts war bill against the Government is 

•f $3,200,000. 

— The disbursements in Missouri since the war began exceed 
0 $18,000,000. 

r — Orders have been issued for the sending of heavy artillery 

* to Portland, Me 

^ — The cotton from Port Royal is shortly to be sold at auction 

1 by the Government 

^ — The total number of deaths in Philadelphia, during the 

- year 1861, was 14,210. 

1 — It is reported that Carl Schurz is about to resign hia po*i 

- tion as Minister to Spain. 

1 — The banking capital of Vermont is $3,910,000; an increase 

- of $40,000 over last year. 

’ —The French National Exhibition of 1865 will be the 

greatest ever undertaken. 

^ — Rome is voted the capital of Italy by the Italian Parlia- 

- raent; ayes, 232; nays, 79. 

f —John C. Le Grand, ex-Chief Justice of Maryland, died in 
r Baltimore on the 2Sth ult 

— A Turin correspondent of the Independanee states that 

- Mazzini is dangerously ill 

3 — The Countess-Dowager Grey, widow of Earl Grey, died 

- in London on the 26th ult 

— Seventy -five thousand stand of arms arrived on the Teuto 
I nia—all new and excellent 

— Silver is selling at 26 per cent, premium at Richmond, 

• Va,, and gold at 35 per cent 

’ — Sir Christopher Wren, while building St. Paul’s, received 

l a salary of only £200 a year. 

— Icebergs, upward of 200 feet in height, have been seen 
recently off the coast of Maine. 

I — Thirty of the counties of Kentucky are in possession of 
■ the reliefs, and eighty are loyal 

— The banks of Providenre, R. I , and Hartford, Conn., 

! have suspended specie payment. 

I — A hundred bales of cotton were recently sold in M assa 
( ehusetts for thirty cents a pound 

— A fire in Hornellsvitle last week destroyed property to 
the amount of $S,000 or $10,000 

— Failures have occurred in Chili, since January last, that 
will sum up bcynrjd $20,000,000 

1 — From Oswego to Fondubic, wc have not a single fortifica¬ 

tion which could bear a day's seige. 

1 —The last Chinese exploit was murdering two Protestant 

M ixsionarics, near Cheefoo, Oct, 17 

— Chas H. Foster, appointed by the President U. S. Mar¬ 
shal for N C . has gone to Hattoras 

— Two million dollars' worth of cotton has already been 
gathered by our forces at Port Royal. 

— The Kingston |C. W ) News says the release of Mason 
and Slidell does honor to Mr. Reward 

— It is proposed to start a military school at Detroit, under 
the auspices of the State Government 

— The Richmond papersadmit that the battle of Drainesville 
was a serious disaster to the rebel cause. 

— The first consignment of goods for the International 
Exhibition of 1862 hits arrived in London 

— The venerable Josiah Quincy recently met with an acci¬ 
dent which will lav him up for some. time. 

— Chief Justice Thomas S. Williams, of Hartford. Ct.. died 
Sunday week, aged 84 years and 6 months. 

— Of over forty overcoats thrown away by the retreating 
rebels at Drainesville, only two wen* woolen. 

— The Port Itoyal negroes do not. bear out the general idea 
of negro laziness. They are very industrious. 

— The new State Reform School of California was opened 
.the 2d ult. J C. Peltou is the Superintendent, 

— They are burning com for fuel in Logan Co., 111., and com 
at 7 cents per bushel is cheaper than coal at 20 cents, 

— The two salt companies at Hay City, Mich,, have, it is 
estimated, exported 4,000 barrels of -alt the past season. 

— The American hoe company of Winstod are about to 
resume work in the manufacture Of sabers and bayonets. 

— For the protection of our commerce, ships of-war have 
been ordered to the China sea and up (he Mediterranean. 

— There are mow from 5.000 to 7,000 more negroes on the 
Islands about Beaufort than when our troops first landed 
— There begins to be a disposition apparent In various parte 
of the country to throw Canada money out of circulation. 

— The South Carolina Legislature have elected Robert. W 
Bart well and James L. Orr Senators to the rebel Congress. 

— Since the commencement of the war, upward of 2,500 
fugitive slaves have found shelter and protection in Kansas 

— The new tariff bill went into effeet on the 25th ult., and 
applies to goods in bond the same as importations after that 
date. 

— An English newspaper describes a new look in process of 
manufacture in Wolverhampton, having 244,140,625 combi¬ 
nations. 

— Hon. Sam Pickens, a State. Senator of East Tennessee, is 
in prison at Knoxville for refusing allegiance to the Confed 
erate flag. 

It seems, trom the transfer of Union prisoners further 
South, that Richmond is not deemed altogether safe from the 
Union army. 

— The amount expended by the Government in the pur¬ 
chase of fire arms ^ice the beginning of the rebellion, is 
$22,000,000. 

— The French Government is said to be building very costly 
lines of steamers to run between Franco, the West Indies, and 
this country. 

— The Legislature of Mississippi purpose, by enactment, to 
forbid the growing of another crop of cotton until the present 
is disposed of. 

— The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of a late date says no 
less tlian seven attempts were made to set fire to that city 
witliin two days. 

Gen. Hallcck having assessed 60 rich secessionists in St. 
Louis $10,000, they refuse to pay, standing on their *' Consti¬ 
tutional rights. ” 

The commissary stores, including a portion of the 
ordnance department, in Nashville, were burned on the 22d 
ult. Loss $1,000,1X10. 

— The powder manufacturing company at Bennington. Vt., 
are fulfilling a second order for one thousand barrels of gun¬ 
powder for the government. 

— A great negro insurrection is reported in Mississippi, and 

an immense amount of property lias been destroyed_$150,000 

on the Quitman estate alone. 

— Among the banks in New York refusing to suspend specie 
payment, are the Bank of Commerce, Mercantile, Leather 
Manufacturers’, City, Chemical, and America. 


M4: v urtrifb ' ,n u C & ris, !T,% evenin * by the Rev. I. Faroo.WM 
!• i- v'," ] Mr ~' hl -? A N A- LEONARD, daughter of the 
V i * NrlSom, and sister of the bridegroom's former 
lamented companion. 


Iff this city, on tiie 4th inst., OCTAVIUS p. CHAMBERLAIN 
aged 59 years. 


Lsv- ADV tin ISING TKKM.S, In Advance—TITIKTY Five 

Cknts a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 5214 cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Gents a Linn. 

I'T'Thc immense circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yorker — 
lull twenty thousand more than that of any other similar Jour¬ 
nal-renders it by far the Rest and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac., &c., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


KAI .DIiESS BARIjEY for sale at $4 per 
A » bushel, or smaller mianti ties at the same rate. It is Spring 
Bartel J. C. RAYMON D, Penn Ya n, Yates Co.. NY 

M , A I" Id NIA IjK AGENTS 

A, . ''i ll Union Stationery Packages arid Popular 

Hook*. No ns? and heavv profits 

* CH ALLEN & SON, Philadelphia, l*«. 

I &5S i S7 : 'gJJF£gs 


THE PORK MARKETS. 

5L'i^wTalo :V Ti Tt 'i'> r ' lV ' H< ’^ advanced 15c. clonirur firm at 
jv s Ate3,30. The / ruv Current furnishes the following weekly 
summary of the trade; v 

1 lie receipts the oast week, the season, and for some previous 
seasons, worn as follows 

Total for the week, . 83 141 

Previously reported, 282'700 

Total this season... _ 31^841 

Same time last year, .30olo77 

Same time m I8.W,. 494 126 

Same time in 18S8,.. 846 'f .78 

Same time in 1867. Wiwr 

Same time i n 1856.... 

Name time in 1855. 318,703 

Same time in ISSA ... . .328 885 

Same time in lf«lr. - . . 27 r ,Vsi'i 

Same time in 1852, . .'426 .841 

Same lime in 1851, ' <541 

Same time in ism. 311182 

Same time in 1819_ __ !!!”!!.' . ”.288 226 

There is a large number ofhogs in the country still to come 


A Goon Book Prkmilm.—A fter examining the Manual cf 
Agriculture, ,the new hook advertised in this number,) we con¬ 
cluded it to be the best work on the subject (especially for 
Boys and Young Men) which we could offer to those forming 
clubs, and purchased two hundred copies for ilistribution as 
premiums. We wish every Boy or Youog Man who reads this 
paper could have, and would carefully peruse, the Manual; and 
to enable many to easily obtuin it. we will seod a copy, post¬ 
paid, to every person remitting $5 for a club of three sub¬ 
scribers, or $8 for a club of five. For $10 we will send six copies 
of the Rural, with a free copy of the paper, and also the above 
work. We will rdso send the Manual, and a free copy, to every 
person (competing for no other premium) who remits $15 for a 
club of ten, $21 for a club of fifteen, or $25 for n club of twenty, 
whether the subscribers areo id or new Do You IIkarTh at!” 

W If any persons prefer “ Lossine's Pictorial History of the 
U.S., (price $1,1 ora dollar package of choice imported Flower 
Seeds, we will send either, post-paid, instead of the Manual. 


1 mmvr AI^ MONEY 14Y AX). 

rorkrtbon T a T cg; W$: r t ui fm ’- b ' 

‘jfe'7^ n* W>NTH. Iwaiill.. IG1 

County tow.dl a new, cheap SEWING MACHINE, si 
»<5 per month and expenses. Address (with stamn) 


Bk Brikk.— fn writing us on business, please be as brief as 
consistent. At this season we receive from 209 to ‘XW or more 
letters per day, and it is no easy task to read all carefully and 
give each proper attention;—even the opening and glancing at 
the contents of each, (which the writer of this tries to do,) is 
somewhat laborious. Tba short letters are always read, while 
the long epistles cannot at ones receive the time required: so 
we are crust rained Co attend to the business port and defer the 
teat. Brevity and accuracy are the great essentials of a business 
letter, and uo other matter should be given on the -imn sheet 
or half sheet. If you send an inquiry or article for publication 
with a business letter, pray do not mix Ihnn on the same page, 
or even opposite pagen.JuiiieAs so that we can separate without 
injury to either—for one goes to clerk and the other to editor. 


YJ^TZtOPOIiITAN GIFT BOOKSTOBE, 
NO. 26 BUFFALO ST„ ROCHESTER, N. Y„ 

The largest and most liberally conducted establishment, of the 
kind in the United States. All Books sold at. thp Publisher’s 
Knees, and a Gift given with each purcbiuo, varying in value 
from 50 cents to $ 100 . Descriptive Catalogues mailed free to 
any address upon application. Liberal inducements offered to 
Agents getting up clubs, _ 639-tf 


.. 8,50(5'!),60 

. 7,51X5)8,00 

.. 0,00*7,00 

$46,005150,00 
40,00(.i)45,00 
30,00(12,86,110 
25,OOfi.'iO,00 


■too PIEflKS 

New and Elegant Carpetings! 

Comprising many new styles never before in this market.— 
Ouu Stock is i-'.mpleti; in every department, from the Royal 
Medallion's to the very lowest priced (Jaj'prt intuitu 

Elegant Carpets, 

For Drawing Rooms, Parlors, iHving Jlooms, 
Halls, Libraries, Clumbers, Kitchens', Offices. 

Churches, School Houses, 

In fact, the best assortment of all kinds or OARPRT ROOM 
GOODS to be found in anv o«k house is this country 

We have lmicbased much tamer than usual, m anticipation of 
the me Of Carpetings in consequence of the >n->u Tariff and the 
great call for 10 to pritexl 

WOOLS FOR ARMY USES, 

A fact that should la- borne in Blind by all persons about buying 
a new Carpel; us all goods piircJuased by us after this will cost 
trom 10 to JU cenU- per yard more than now. 

Our Stock is tuk LaHOKST lx Variktv to he found in any 
Betail Home in this Stale, and at prices that cannot fail to suit the 
ri.iMRST WBYKR8 HOWK A IIOIIKKS, 

618-eotf Carpet Ware Rooms, »S State St., Rochester. N T. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Great Britain. — Pi-psidcut Lincoln's message 
claims great attention, notwithstanding that public 
feeling was deeply engrossed with the death of 
Prince Albert The silence of the message on the 
Trent affair was the subject of much conjecture and 
comment. It. was generally regarded aN a loophole 
for escape, and gave rise to some hopes of peace, 
although the general construction was warlike. 

The Times argues that by the studied silence the 
President has left himself a door for retreat, but 
thinks the chances of peace undoubtedly diminished. 
It also says nothing can be more ungracious than 
the President's treatment of foreign powers. For 
their forbearance a gracious and courteous acknowl¬ 
edgement was due. It also devotes an article to the. 
report of the Secretary of the Navy, a Inch it treats 
with ridicule, and denounces as an unparalleled 
crime the project of blocking up. ports by sunken 
vessels. . 

The Post treats the message as undeniably war- 
dike, and though remarking on the silence relative 
to the Trent affair, says it was scarcely within ordi¬ 
nary scope ot the message. It also charges the 
President with ingratitude in dealing with maritime 
powers. 

The Hews considers his silence as indicative of 
caution and prudence and favorable to peace. 

The Slav also justifies his silence, and praises his 
clearness, force, and ability. 

The Herald takes a contrary view; fears peace is 
almost hopeless. 

Parliament meets the middle of January. 

1 he death ol Prince Albert caused most profound 
sensation. Great sympathy was expressed for the 
Queen, who bore her bereavement with much forti¬ 
tude. 

Passengers by the Asia report that the blocking 
up of Charleston harbor with stone is likely to lead 
to difficulty with. European powers. Tt is further 
rumored that England’s warlike preparations will 
continue, in view thereof, and that the surrender of 
Mason and Slidell are not the whole of England’s 
demands. 

France.— If was current at Paris that the French 
government hail sent notes to Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, suggesting the common mediation of the 
great powers between England and America. 

The Paris Bourse was a shade firmer on the 20th 
inst.—closed at 07f. 26c., for rentes. 

The Temps asserts that a dispatch has been 
received from Seward, saying that the American 
government is ready to guaranty every facility to 
neutrals, compatible with the rights of belligerents, 
and would give any satisfaction in case of the 
infraction of any rule that had been adopted. This 
dispatch was dated before tho Trent allair, but it is 
considered as showing peaceful intentions of the 
American government, 

Italy. Signor Patozzi had tendered his resigna¬ 
tion of Presidency of the Chamber of Deputies; but 
the Chamber unanimously expressed a desire that 
he should retain his post, at least until the dose of 
the session, 

Spain.—T he government bill levying import duty 
on raw cotton, had been laid on the table in Cortes. 

The American Minister has left Madrid wi leave 
of ahsence. 

Iurrey.—T he monetary nanie had snhaiibvl nnd 


J.'arjust Ware Rooms. .Vi -State St., Ho,-1,ester, N Y. 


F OWLER’S PATENT STEAM PLOWING 

MACHINERY.-Patent Kfif'nte for States amt Counties 
xml Maahinas. are flow for sale. Descriptive f’amphtet* mnt, 
post. free. Apply to K. W EDDISON, 60S South Delaware 
Avenue, PlAlnilelplna, Pa. - 


6I9-I0t 


Back Voi.pjtKa.—Bound copies ef our last volumes will be 
ready in afow days—price, $3; unbound, $2. We would again 
state that neither of tho first five volumes of the Rural tan be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each —or if several are taken, at $2 50 
each. The only complete volumes w« can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859, ’60 and '61 - price, $2 eueli 

Sklkct Your Prkmiums - if those forming clubs will specify 
the premiums preferred, where they have the choice, and name 
Express Office (in cases where they are to be sent by Express,) 
in the letters containing their remittances, we shall be saved 
some trouble, and perhaps subsequent scolding. Wo desire to 
pay all premiums os promptly a« possible. 

Dir SOT TO ROUHK3TKR, N Y All persr.us having nceaaion 
to address the Rural Nkw-Yohkkk will please direct to Uoch- 
ester, N. K, and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, kc. Money Letters intended for us aro frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 

Our Extra I’hkmiums.— There ia yet time to compete for the 
Extra Premiums for clubs of 10, 20, 24 and 40 subscribers. The 
list of offers was given in Rural of Dec. 7th, 14th, 21st ultimo. 

For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


\ PPI.E STOi 'KS.— r.OlW.UOO one year, and 2.000,000 
A two years old Apple 8 locks, at trom $1.61 to $2 . 51 ) *1 | 900 
Our Stocks are unsurpassed, and we offer them Tor CA 3 B at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN 4 t FORD, 

611-tr _ Ohio Nurseries , Toledo, Ohio. 

R Of'HESTER LIGHT CARRIAGE -arm a 

FACTORY. No. 115 M ux St , KOCHKStkh, N. 

V — I have now rented a portion of the Cumjure Far -l-l—-2211 
tory foimerly occupied b> Elliott A Lodeiviok, where 1 will 
mamductuie all kinds of light Carriage,-, and Sleighs of the 
lightest and improved styles. Great attention will he paid to all 
kinds of repairing. 1 will make to order anv kind of Carriage 
wood-work lor any other establish mm t, and will soil to them 
lower than they can manufacture. 

„ , . v . , . J- hugh McDonough. 

Rochester, N. I.. Sept. 14, 1861. 6liM3teo 

\ GENTS WANTED to SELL FRUIT TREES. 

X V W* wish to employ a number of experienced and trust¬ 
worthy men to sell Trees, Ac., from our Nurseries at liberal 
wages. 

Wholesale Dealers ftixnUhed with Nursery Stock, of all 
descriptions, at the lowest wholesale rates. 

, HOOKER. FARLE Y & CO., 

.184 tf _ Roe heater W holesale N'urewrien, Rochester. N. Y 


The following works on Agriculture.. Horticulture. Ax., may 
be obtained at the Office ot the Rural Nkw-Yorkbil We can 
also furnish other books on Rural Affairs, l-.suml by American 
publishers, at the usual retail prices,— and shall add new works 
as published. 

American Farmers Ency¬ 
clopedia, .$4 00 

Allen's Am. Farm Book_1 6U 

Allen’s Diseaeca of Domes¬ 
tic Animals. 75 

Allen's Rural Architecture .t 25 
Allen op the Gr»f«.......100 

Am, Architect, 01 Plans for 

Country Dwellings. 600 

American fforint'* Guide,.. 75 

Barry's Fruit Garden.J 25 

Blake’s Fanner at Hnnve,..I 25 
Boussinganit'a Kura) Econ¬ 
omy .I 25 

Bright on Grape Culture. 2d 

edition. 50 

Browne’s Bird Fancier. 50 

Browne's Poultry Yard_100 

Do. Field Bouko? Manures I 25 
Bridrrman's Gard. Asa't. . .1 50 

Do. Florist* Guide. 6o 

Do. Kitchen Gardener's In¬ 
structor . 60 

Do. Fruit Cnlt Mnnual,,,. BO 
Brock's Book of !• lowers... .1 OS 

Burst's Flower Garden_1 25 

Do. Family Kitchen Gard. 75 
Chemical Field Lectures...1IX) 

Chinese Sugar Can* ana 

Sugar Mahin?.. 25 

Chonton’s Grape Grower’s ‘ 

Guide. 66 

Cobbctt's Am. Gardener... SO 
Cottage and Farm Bee¬ 
keeper . 50 

Cole's Am. Fruit Book. IO 

Do. Am. Vntcrinarian. 60 

Dadd's Modem Horse Iioc.. 100 

Do. Am. Cattle Doctor.1 00 

Do. Anatomy and Pbyai- 

oloy of the Horse.2 90 

Bo. colored p'.steg,,...8 00 

Dana'sMucfc Manual.1 1 Hi 

Do Prixe itswiV on Manures 25 
Darlington's Weeds and Use¬ 
ful Hants.I SI 

Davy's Devon Herd Book.. I X> 

Domestic arid Ornamental 

Poultry.1 00 

Do. colored plates...200 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit 

Trees. 1 75 

Downing's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening.3 50 

Do. Rural Essays.;.3 00 

Eastwood's Cranberry Cul¬ 
ture . 5(1 

Elliott’s West. Fruit Book > 26 

Every Lady her own Flower 
Gardener. 50 


Markets, Commerce, &c 


Hyde’aCbiheee Sugar Cane 25 
Johnston's Agricultural 

Chemistry. 1 25 

Do. Elemebuof Ag. Chem¬ 
istry and Geology.I 90 

Do, Catechism of Ctiemuclxy 

for Schools.. 25 

Langstf nth on the Hiv* and 

Honey Bee,..,..,;. 1 25 

l.euchar's Hot H 'Ufe*_ 1 25 

Lie big'g Familiar Letters to 

.. 50 

Liilbley '11 Morgan Horse*.".. 1 00 
MineFsBee-lteeper rUlajiaall 00 
Miles on the HotsrsToot.. 60 

Milburn ou Cow. 25 

Modern Cookery by Mies 
Acton and Mrs. S. J Hale.l 25 
Mrs Abels Skillful ITuuao- 
wife and Ladies' Guide... 50 
Saxton's Rural Hand Books, 
bound in 4 Series....cocA 125 

Vturn's Land I)minor. 50 

Nash « Progressive Farmer. 60 
Neill'* Gard. Companion...1 00 
Norton's Elements of Agri¬ 
culture... 60 

OIcntt a Sorgho ADd rmvtoel 00 
Pardee on tho Strawberry. 60 
Pedder s land Measurer... 50 
Persoc's New Culture 01 'tha 

Vine..... 25 

Phelps' Bee-keeper's Chart 25 
Quicbv’s Mysteries of Bee¬ 
keeping. '.. .1 60 

Quincy 1 11 ,8 >i mg Cattle,.. 50 

Rabbit Fancier. so 

Randall's Sheep Husband- 

Rli^jonisonon the Horae’.’.’ 25 

Do. I'ests of tii* Farm. 25 

Da D'-mesac Eowla....... 25 

Do. on the Hog___ 25 

Do. on the Honey Bee. 25 

Do. on the Dog. 25 

Recroelin's Vine-dreaeere 

Monnal. Eg 

Shephepl's Own Book.2 00 

Stray Leaves from the Book 

__ of Nature. 1 00 

Stephens' Book of the Farm 

2 vote. 4 00 

Skillful Hotiaew fe . 25 

SkianeFs Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture . 25 

Smith’s Landscape Gar- 

, dening....126 

Timer's Principles of Agri¬ 
culture .2 00 

Thomas' Farm Implements 100 
Thompson's Food of Ani¬ 
mate. 76 

The Rose Guitarist.... 66 

T'Kihain's Chemistry Made 

Easy ..... 25 

Turner's Cotton Planter’s 

Manual.1 00 

Warder's Hodges and Ever- 

greens’.„..A00 

Wiyring’s Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture. 76 

Weeks on Bees. 25 

Wilson on Flax.... 25 

Yonatt A Martin on Cattle.1 25 

Ysuatton the Horae.125 

Do. on Sheep. 76 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 

Rochester, January 7th, iS6l ( 

The cbsnges noted to-day are few. Corn is drooping a little. 
Pork is on sale in fair quantity, and the extreme is 14,25 II ewt,, 
with a range down to $4.to. Hams (smoked,) are worth only 71 ; 
cents ^1 lb. laird is a trifle higher. Eggs from 13 to 14 cents 
dozen. Potatoes bring from 40 to 45 cents c) bushel. 

Rochester Wholesale I*r 

Flour nod Groin. 

Flour, winter w1 1 oat,$5.3VVCG.50 
Flour, Sjniug do, 5,0Q®5.B5 
Flour, buckwheat... 1754)400 

Meal, Indian. 1.00(dd.05 

Wheat, Gcnesoo.l.OCfoiLSS 


■ices. 

Eggs, dozen. 1.'foil 4 c 

Honey, box. lo.mllc 

CiiudJee, box_ Oteiaduo 

Caudles, extra. IA.V-.l2o 

Fruit und Guols. 
Appier, bushel... ;ts.(u55e 

Do. d r 1 « • r 1 %! lb ... (Koifi ! ;i e 

1 Cue lire, do. 15(0)150 

(merries, do . . 14fo ] 6 c 
I'lums, do. .. 15(iiU5c 
Potatoes .. foo'.tx; 

Utiles und Skins. 

Slaughter. . 5@5tic 

(•all. GtaMc 

.'■'hoop Pelts _ $1.2/65)2.00 

i-amb Polls....... 75c@i.25 

Seeds. 

Glover, bushel. .. $4.00®4.50 
Timothy... . 21KXgi2.50 

Sundric*. 

Wood, hard.FlOlXe ADO 

Wood. son.... lOOfelS.iH 

Coal. Lehigh. 7 0 U(a'7.m 

Con), Scranton_ 5 50:5 5 5 0 

1 >1 I teton_ . 5,.to - 5 

Coal, Shaniokin _ AoOfoW.W 
Coal. Char ...... 7(1 Site 

Salt, bbl.$I.«@l.5l) 

Hay, ton... rufti&IAUt 


if ucat, vtuucwiB.. 

Best white Canada 
Corn, old .. 


TIIE WOOI, MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Jan. !. -Doineft.i- Fleece Wool has been in 
good request during the week at full prices; man v holders have 
received orders to withdraw their stocks at anything short of 
wC, even for one-tourtb and half flood Merino, in view of a pos- 
.foility of Bar with England, some 1,AXLbates of Michigan and 
Western fleece?, shipper, to Liverpool Tor a market, arc being rv- 
toniod, and a portion ha? been told, to arrive, at 60c. Foreign 
wools of some dnsctiplims have rapidly oiivanced also, but the 
upward tendency of all kinds him hern grested since the ami¬ 
cable mhuttment of our political difference? with Gn at Britain 
1 ,he stock of all kinds, however, is debt, , (C ,; prices it e Urru. - 
California is seuTc®, 4i,d ,,mFt ol tin* receipts 1 1 pnoniccx have 
been sold !o arrive I’be transactions include As 1,0.0 Its. native 
flevee at 49 j i>v. , 2,i.W Cxiuuln Lamh putted at 47c; 2,000 Jl^Cftn- 
nda pulled, extra, at52c: 19,000 rt... native pulled *t4H s.foc, 150 
•,atos hast India washed at 32f-r S7c for medium, on do. uti washed 
hy nap at 25:.. tt’do. wadied Smyrna til Sic; ami a small lot of 
Donskoi at 21 c, Wine :,ud interest, and Ltd do unwashed cm , rua 
oil private term? We quote . 

Domestic Fleece )l f| . . 

American full-blood Merino. 4Ar/VX) 

Amerl an half are! Merino__ _ hOia/C 

American y stive and quarter.Merino rty e ft" 

Extra polled ... ... 4rtfr.-te) 

c 11 peril ne nulled.. . . .4C<*S0 

IS o. 1 polled. 43'aWli 

California liru>. unwashed..18(« 40 

California comnioa do...”]* ’. 25(1 30 

Peruvian waslied. .38(S'43 

Valparaiso unwariied. ___ _.13(5!is 

South An>erjean eouuuon washed_..._H.'e )7 

South Amencan Entre Rios do.. 220i:28 

South American unwashed.. . 9.5:12 

South American Coivlova washed_ . . 33 31 . 8 s 

East India washed . .. . . " ‘ ■yygci 

African unwashed. I 6 : h :>0 

African washed ..(. 3fti'38 

Smyrna washed.,.... ' 27(*40 

Smyrna nnwashei . _ _... lSve25 

Mexican ntiwashed . .>. i 2 (A :|4 

BOSTON. Jan I. I’rieew of wool are very firm, and high 
grades more inquired for at higher prices. The sales have been 
150,ft*) lbs. tleece and milled nt nKta'Sto for fleece, and 4«S;54c 
for No. 1 and extra pulled In foreign wool not much activity 
! he sales have been 600 bales Mediterranean and South Ameri¬ 
can at full pneos 

Saxony and Merino, fine,48fo!5; 

I.*.. II I.I. .4 ' _ 


Corn, new - 4Ki.LV. 

Rye, 60 foe ft hush A/YpSOe. 

Oats, hy weight,. . 28a)cJX-. 

Barley.. loienc.. 

Buckwheat. lUci.tee. 

Beaus -- I,2C('ijl.50 

Aleuts. . 

Pork, mess... _$11 SOCr00 00 

Pork, elear- t4.00tali to 

Pork, cwt. . _ 4.0ll(al l..r, 

Beef, cwt. 4.00® A 0 O 

Siuing lambs, each 1.2£(iii 1 75 
Mutton, carcase... Sa lc. 

Hams, smoked_ 714(a<V\ 

Shoulders. 5(5iV. 

Chickens. 6fri7c, 

Turkeya.. iS&XK'. 

Goose . 40(av50e- 

Ducks fl pair. 38S44c. 

IHilry, Ac. 

Butter, roll. 13(i01l«. 

Butter, firkin_ 12 ;,> l.>- 

Cheese. 6fo 7tec. 

Lard, tried. 7'sjl< c. 

Tallow, rough_ SHmfic. 

Tallow, tried. 7V(frtSc- 


TIIE PROVISION .VL4RKKTS, 

NKW YORK, Jx.x. 6 -I'.,., 
material change in prices, with 
eX|K>rt and home consumption. 

tor ^Iperflne Suit 
•>,00 toi'Niipt*r/iae Wefitorn, 5(^.^90 for c^miuon to mcdiuiii 
extra Western ; $6,00u6,05 Tor shipping tnauds extra round 
hooped Ohio, and $M5ia:6,75 for trieio bra-uite do.- market clns- 
ing quiet, .soroe saleH of chihce extra Stale were made at $5,86 
cau&ijiari Hour iv'.thout changes with a inodotnte be sines.' doinu 
-Sties at 5.J. Uka.v 55 tor superfine and $5,Ai < c6.75 for common tfi 
Uioice extra. Kve 'four is quiet and steady; -ales at $3..«0H2S, 
foru.rer,”,. to choice Corn meal -teadv ami withoutnov mate 
nal Change ih price* sales at $3.*5 for extra Western; $3,00 for 
Jersey, and $3,27’ , for Brandy win*. ’ ^ 

jca iv—Wheat ui.v ket may bo quoted quite firm, with a more 
aern e business dome lor export find home consumption Sales 
Clmx-tro spring nt ri,28u.l.8J damaged do. *t $!.«» fair winter 
J " r “' v ' u *'•«• tod Long Island on 
Bye aufflt and firm, with 

Ttefut 1 .Iforley rermiius dull and quiet at Thnlsc. 

Harley malt te tolling at Me for prime Pea* continue quiet and 
uonnnal at 85c for Canadian. Corn mat ket without material 
change, with a moderate business doing for export and home 
totisumpfion. Sales at fifraifil c for poor mixed Western, fitc for 
g.fod to prime shipping do, ani 65c Ter very choice ilo; 70c for 
white H oateru, and 63c. for Jersey yellow Oats qu.ie; and firm 


Ft/U'R - Market steady anil without 
a tnodcra'e business doing for 
Sales tti $ 5 , 20158 ,Si for rejected; 
to Sfi.Tife.giq) for extra State; $5.50® 


extra Western; ra..-.. m,,-,,>, 1 ,^ nivm. 

hooped Ohio, and JR.ISia6,75 for tra.ie bramte do 
log quiet. Sm 


arrival in New York, was nolicetl in our last — 
returned to his home in this city on Saturday the 
4th inst Mr. E. was received at the depot by an 
immense concourse ot his fellow citizens, and made 
an appropriate reply to the reception address of 
Mayor Nash. Since his arrival at homo Mr. Ely 
has been called upon and congratulated by numer¬ 
ous friends. lie is in excellent health and spirits, 
showing little indication of either mental or physi- 
c<d suffering trom the long and vexatious imprison¬ 
ment to which he has been subjected. 


Texas,. 

Smyrna, washed, 
Do. unwashed, .. 

Syrian. 

Capp. -. 


.norite 

■J&h.'iH 

iota-2 5 
IS(n.'30 

;6@ff 

12(1-25 

l.Va4(l 

15(5.40 

OOfoOO 


Full blood, _ 

S and y i blood,. 

Common. 

Pulltsl, extra. 
Do. miporflue, 
Do, No, 1, ... 

Do No 2. 

Western mixed. 


.iSfo'fio 

.«Ka>53 

.50(152 

. 50 ( 0:54 

IT;-' 54 
4ffr:4li 
,20(5'SO 
4iya.5U 


Crimea,. 

Buenos Ayres. 

Peruvian, washed, 
Canada. 








































“And tie stronger virtue of your will, Miriam.” 

“Yes, bless you for the words, Mr. Morgan. I 
am strong; my will is a virtue now. 1 am doing 
right, and I shall be rewarded tor it 1 have enough 
to support me while traveling; it will do me good; 
it will inspire me with hope; it will bring the warm 
flush to my cheeks. I shall correspond regularly 
with you. Mr. Morgan —in a friendly, business-like 
way. you know. Keep me advised of what is going 
on; and when the true heirs appear, and you are 
satisfied in your own mind of the validity of their 
claims, give them immediate possession. My address 
while abroad is to be an inviolate secret.” 

“ And if Mr. Devareux should ask?” questioned 
Mr. Morgan, shrugging up his shoulders. 

“ It iB not likely that he will ask. If he does, do 
not tell him nntil I conFent.” 

■‘Which will be in your first letter home.” 

“Be still. Mr. Morgan,” said Miriam, with a 
blush mingled with a look of pain upon her face. “ 1 
may be very sensitive to your jests.” 

Mr. Morgan apologized — and in a few minutes 
afterwards w as riding from Remstead Place, moral¬ 
izing on the different phases in society, and wiping 
his very red face with his very red handkerchief. 


^t&mlisnuente 


frightful, and the peals of thunder more quick and 
startling. As is usual with such storms, it was soon 
over, and a sort of drowsy yet regular and con¬ 
tinuous min followed. 

The thoughts of M iriam were upon Pact. —Paul 
thebeloved— Paul the spiritually beautiful. And 
once, as if a magnetic current had been established 
between their minds, she saw.’ a cold, dim attic, with 
a corpse lying upon a snow-white counterpane, and 
kneeling by the bed was one with the dark locks 
and kindly face of Tacl Devaueux, She started, 
pressed her hands upon her brow, and then the 
vision vanished. 

Ah! hud not Paul prophesied right that quiet 
eve upon the veranda? Her restlessness at one 
time, and her vacant, aimless movements at another, 
fully attested it. Her tapered lingers could not 
draw from her guitar the witching sounds of the 
long ago: and the song died upon her lips or wan¬ 
dered into a plaintiveness that made her heart ache. 
Seldom stood her neighing steed at the gate: it wus 
so dull, so monotonous to ride: the long, shady 
groves had lost their beauty, Ibr Paul was not there! 
The dreamings of the poets no longer contained the 
rich gems the deep, musical voice of Paul had held 
up so gloriously to her mind. Her eyes read, but 
her heart did not understand. And often the letters 
seemed to shapen themselves into earnest, truthful, 
lovintr words that Paul may once have said. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

COLUMBIA. 


YrANUAL of AGRICULTURE. 
d-’-L Prepared under the direction and published 
with the sanction of the 

Massachusetts state board of agriculture. 

An Elementary Treatise, com prising the Principle* and Practice 

of Agriculture, including the Corppnrition of Soils, the At¬ 
mosphere. Water, Manures, etc. the Preparation of 
Lands, the Culture ofSpecisl Crops, the Principles 
of Rotation, the Disea.-es and Enemies of Grow¬ 
ing Plant., the Choice and Management of 
Farm Stock, and the General Economy 
of the Farm and the Household. 

FOR THE f*E OF SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND 
FARMERS. 

BY GEORGE B. EMERSON, 

For many years connected with the Massachusetts Board of 

Education, and author of a valuable Report on the Trees 
and Shrub* of Massachusetts, and 
CHARLES* I. FLINT, 

Secretary ot tlm Massachnsetts State Board of Agriculture, 

author of a Treatise on Milch Cows and Dairy Fanning, 
Glasses and Forage Flams, etc., 

ILLUSTRATED BY MANY ENGHVINGS. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, after a careful 
revision of the work, passed the following resolution: 

•* Resolved. That this Board approve of the Manual of Agricul¬ 
ture submitted by its authors. Messrs. George B. Emerson and 
Charles L. Flint, aud recommend its publication by these gen¬ 
tlemen as a work well adapted for use in the schools of Massa¬ 
chusetts " _ 

From Hon. Marshall P Wilder. 

•***'’ .Most cordially do I recommend the book as being 
admiafbl) adapted to the use of school*, and equally valuable 
to the cultivators of the soil. I take great pleasure in com¬ 
mending it not only to the people of Massachusetts, but to the 
farming community throughout our country ’ 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From The Montreal Transcript 

" One of the most useful Imoks of the kind we have ever met 
■with.” _ m , , , _ 

From The Ohio Farmer. 

• The plan of the work i* excellent, and the matter equal to 
the plan. Hail we the power, we would have it taught iu every 
school in America." 

From The Barnstable Patriot, 

" It may be safely accepted as a standard work upon all that 
it professes to teach We recommend it to all our farmers as a 
most useful band hook." 

From The Gazette. Montreal 

■•The plan of the work is admirable, and the writing has the 
merit of being both clear and concise " 


[ Re-published from a former Volume, by Special Request] 


Columbia, thou peerless one. 

Through glory’s gates exulting enter; 

For thou art Freedom’s morning sun. 

Of all her stars the alibiing eeuter. 

The King of kings, whom worlds revere, 

Bent down, and from the itarkness won thee; 
Placed thee in thine effulgent sphere, 

And set his radiant seal upon thee. 

Columbia! Columbiai— 

Blest land where tyrants flourish never — 
On thy green soil we bend the knee, 

And hail thee God’s and cure forever. 

Ah ! well we know Jkhovaii’h love, 

When all earth's Eastern flowers did wither. 

Bade the swill breezes westward move 
To waft the seed of Freedom hither. 

Wild roared the blast — the hardy germ 
By secret dews of eve was nourished ; 

Soft sang the wind — erect and firm 
It rose, and by the waters flourished. 

Columbia, etc. 

Eden of earth ! thy generous clime 
Gave Freedom's plant sun, wind, and shower; 

It. bloomed — the brightest rose of time. 

And on our hearts we wear the flower. 

With loyal blood in every vein, 

In spirit fi-ce. though bond in letter. • 

We link our golden Union chain, * 

And bless tins Power that forged the fetter. 
Columbia, etc. 

Queen o i, the seas I when o’er the flood 
Caw armiee, mad with thirst for slaughter, 

Upon thy hills our fathers' blood 
For love of thee ran down like water. 

And when the blatant cannon stormed. 

By Treason s dastard hand directed, 

At once thy patriot-legions swarmed, 

And every stream their swords reflected. 
Columbia, etc 

Live on, unstrained and unenslaved, 

When all that seek thy hurt have perished ! 

By Freemen won. by Freemen saved. 

And by the GuD of Freemen cherished ! 

Heaven’s crystal gates, thou peerless one. 

Uplift, their headB to hid thee enter; 

For thou art Freedom's morning sun. 

And all her stars around thcc center. 

Columbia! Columbia! 

Bright land where tyrants flourish never. 
With reverent love we bend the knee.. 

For thou art God's and ours forever! 

Buffalo, N. Y., 1861. 


DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF TERRA-CULTURE. 


First Farmer .—In the name of wonder?, neighbor 
Smith, wbat have you got there? 

Second Farmer .— Why, you see last year I paid 
$1 for the secret of terra-culture, and this year it 
will cost me Si,000 to get my farm rid of these 
pumpkins, and the trunks of corn stalks which we 
have commenced chopping down this morning. 
Don’t forget to come to (he logging bee! 


An Inference. —Toaservantwhohad lived many 
years with a clergyman, his master took occasion to 
say: 

- John, you have been a long time in my service; 
1 dare say you will lie able to preach a sermon as 
well as I.” 

“ O no, sir.” said John, “ but many an inference I 
have drawn from yours.” 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “I will give you a 
text out of Job — let me know what you infer from 
it — * And the asses snuffed up the east wind.’ ” 

“Well,” said John, “the only inference I can 
draw from this is, that it would be a long time 
before they would grow fat upon it.” 


She sat by the window with something of an air of sad¬ 
ness and weariness. Traveling had done her good. 
Her form had developed more fully in its beauty; 
her cheeks were round and ruddy: her eyes were 
more brilliant and vivacious, and bathed in the 
earnestness of thought Her whole air was that, of 
a calm, contented, self-possessed woman. 

Yet she was weary of Paris—and her thoughts 
were turned toward the sunny shores of her own be¬ 
loved land. Thither she was slowly making up her 
mind to boud her steps. Almost every place of note 
in populace-heaving Paris had been visited : the 
Jardin des J'lantes , with its birds, beasts, and 
flowers, a practical lecture upon natural history: the 
galleries of the Louvre, awakening the innate taste 
for the arts and conveying the history of the country 
by the events they commemorate; the Tuilleries. the 
Champs ElysSecs. St. Cloud. Versailles with its pal¬ 
aces and parks— all these Miriam had visited—and 
on that day she had even entered the low gray stone 
building. Uie Morgue, that city of the suicidal dead 
— that lust refuge of passion, misery and crime. 

The room which Mhuam occupied was plainly 
furnished. There were two large airy windows, 
with red and white curtains; a fine mirror between 
the windows, a round marble-topped table in the 
middle of the room, a snug bed with befrilled pil¬ 
lows and drapery to match the windows, a clock and 
flower vases on the mantel, and a Beautiful piece of 
carpet before the hearth, and another by the bed. 
Upoll the table Jay two letters yet unopened. At 
last, as if weary of her silent meditations. Miriam 
left the window, sat down by the table, and slowly 
opening one of the letters, she began to read. It was 
one from Mr. Morgan, filled with his usual eccen¬ 
tricities, tiis “ positive ” assurances, his abrupt 
admonitions, his playful raillery. The closing part 
of the letter, however, made her cheek blanch, and 
a low cry to escape, from her tips. The extract ran 
as follows: 

“Well, Miriam, as 1 have told you several times 
before, the heir has appeared, and the homestead 
has been passing by a regular process into his 
hands. To-day the last legal conventionality was 


Price 75 cent*. Copies sent fiv mail on receipt of the price. 

A liberal discount made to School*. Academic*, or Public 

Institutions. . . . . 

t'i 7 ~ a liberal discount will also be made to Agents 

Every farmer and every man who cultivates a garden should 

have this AN BRKWEn k TILBSTON, 

625 . 0 No 131 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 


The sun rose beautifully the next morning over 
the storm. The birds twittered, the flowers opened 
their-velvet petals, and the river had learned some 
deeper monotones. Miriam sat in the parlor. She 
was arrayed in a plain white dresR, her hair taste¬ 
fully arranged and in harmony with the pale, quiet, 
spiritual beauty of her face. Her lips were 
expressive of resolution, and there was much of 
earnestness and thought in her liquid eyes. 

Soon a short, portly gentleman entered the room— 
a middle aged man, with red face, red hair, red 
whiskers, and a remarkably red waistcoat He was 
puffing like a porpoise, and giving expression to 
eccentricities in every word and movement. 

“Good morning, Mr. Morgan,” said Miriam;” 
“ take a chair.” 

“Thank you”—and out came a red handkerchief 
of inexpressible dimensions, which didn’t remove 
any of the redness from his face. “It's warm; it’s 
very warm: it's positively warm; no, it’s hot! My 
head seems on fire, and if I were to stick it into a 
bucket of water it would s-p-l-u-r-p/iiz? It’s a fact; 
but wbat is wrong, now?” 

“ I have a little matter that 1 wish you to attend 
to for mo, if it is not too troublesome.” 

“Your commands are never troublesome, never 
annoying, never executed with displeasure. What 
a cool air comes in at that window. It is quite 
refreshing; it is positively refreshing! Well?” 

“ Would it be asking too much to request you to 
take charge of the estates for one year?' 

“There ir is again! Ho dreadfully afraid ol im¬ 
posing on me. I am provoked —positively pro¬ 
voked. But why do you ask this?” 

“ 1 am going to Europe.” 

“ To Europe? Why. you are a little goose.’’ 

“ Thank you.” said Miriam, smiling at the abrupt¬ 
ness and eccentricity ot her friend. “You will 
think me more of a goose still, when you hear 
further of ray intentions. I want you to have this 
notice published in the different papers.” As Miriam 
spoke, she handed him a slip of paper. 

In went the handkerchief and out came the specs. 
Mr. Morgan took a pinch of snuff, crossed his legs, 
pushed back his chair, and opening the paper read 
aloud:— 

Notice.— The heirs of hemstead Place, Orange 
county. New York, are notified that they can have 
immediate and peaceable possession thereof. The 
right of possession is hereby voluntarily relin- 


gUBRARD & NORTHROP 

Are now offering, at their 

POPULAR SALES ROOM, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St, Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, 1ST. Y., 

A CHOICE AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

European anil American Dress Goods, 

Black and Fancy Dm* Site, 

Brocheand Woolen laing Shawls, 

Broche and Woolen Square Shawl*. 

Bombazine*. Alpacas and Paramettas, 

French Merinos, (best assortment in Rochester,) 
French and American Prints and Ginghams, , 
House Furnishing Goods, Woolen Blankets, 

Lace and Muslin Drapery. (Yard orSet.) 

Wrappers and Drawers, (Ladies’and Gentlemen s,) 

White Goods, Embroideries, Hosiery, Ac. 

— AL S O — 

Bleached, and Brown Sheetings and Shirtings, 
Tickings, Denims and Towelings, 

At less tgan the present New York prices. 


Don't Ji mp. —Never jump out of a third story 
window when there is any means of escape. 

Never jump at conclusions. 

Try lo avoid jumping out of the frying pan into 
the fire. 

Never jump off the dock because you are in debt 
or in love. You’ll get wet if you do. 

Never jump at a flash of lightning— you can’t 
catch it. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 


THE HEIR OF REMSTEAD PLACE, 


BY P. H. STAUFFER, 
AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CLOUD 


•■Does the razor take hold well?” inquired a 
donkey, who was shaving a gentleman from the 
country. 

“Yes,” replied the customer, with tears in his 
eyes, “it takes hold first rate, but it don’t let go 
worth a cent.” 


Notwithstanding the general Stagnation in almost every de- 
partment of bUfiinufis tturinjr the la^t K w months, it is with 
much satisfaction that, we are aole to record the tact that our 
efforts to maintain our fomier amount of business have been 
entirely successful, and iu Rome department* the sale* have in¬ 
creased over those of any previous year, 

EVERY DEPARTMENT CONTAINS BARGAINS! 

Which we should be happv to exhibit, confidently believing 
that thev would be appreciated by the most economical pur¬ 
chaser. "We are also extensive manufacturers of 

LADLES' CLOT LI GARMENTS. 

Every desirable grade of Cloth and Beaver CLOAKS, of the 
most approved and Fashionable Styles* are now ottered by us in 
great variety. W e are also pro pared 

TO MANUFACTURE GARMENTS TO ORDER, 

AT A FEW HOURS' NOTICE, 

For those who prefer selecting their own Cloths. . 

We have taken great pains to perfect arrangements appertain¬ 
ing to this popular Ranch of our business, and we are every 
month acquiring more aud more popularity in the Manufac¬ 
turing Department. 

tjr OUR PRICES. ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. 

HUBBARD As NORTH ROD, 

612 Noa 69 & 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


A story is told of a person asking another one 
whether he would advise him to lend a certain 
friend money. 

“What! lend him money! You might lend him 
an emetic, and he wouldn’t return it.” 


and precursing either, flashes of lightning shot \ 
across the sky. glimmering brightly even in that 
high old attic. 

On the bed. in the cold embrace of death, lay his 
mother. One arm was thrown in a half circle 
around her head, while the other hand rested where, 
in its sudden coldness and stillness, it had dropped 
from the hand of Paul. Her lips were slightly 
apart, as if she were yet murmuring earnest words 
of love and faith; the lids of her eyes were merely 
drooped, just as if they had involuntarily closed 
before the awakening light of which she had Spoken; 
while upon her face lingered a sweet expression of 
resignation and hope. Her spirit had assumed its 
eternal embodiment. The grandeur of the soul 
that had suffered aud was strong, that had been 
tempted and yet did not fall, twinkled a star in the 
firmament of God’s brightness, crowned with honor 
and glory forever. 

Paul sat in a profound reverie. Thought was 
busy with his soul, and the changes of light and 
shadow on his face revealed their alternations of 
pleasure and bitterness. And so he was the true 
heir of Remstead Place? to the titled lands, the 
noble mansion, the sloping lawns, the blossoming 
orchards, the luxuriant gardens? He could hardly 
realize the fact—he hardly knew whether he ought 
to feel happy or sorrowful. And then came thoughts 
of Minus*, and his couree of action toward her 
from the change of circumstances. The property 
was Ms, and he could honestly, justly accept of her 
offer to share it with her. But it was the principle 
from which she had acted that came up against her 
in the eloquent pleading of love. Tin- past sacrifice 
of her love to her pride—the immolation of the 
gushing affections of her young heart upon the altar 
of fashion and avarice — these came up against her. 
No, she was still in the refining tire, and he would 
watch and wait until she came thence purified. One 
year had passed, and he would allow another to go 
by ere he asserted his claims or divulged his secret. 
He had been schooling his heart, and wild, thrilling, 
ecstatic as his love had l>een, he learned to look 
upon it without tremor or dread; and it came to 
him like a beautiful dream of the past — a picture 
on the clouds, that passed away with their shifting 
vapors. And at times, when it mould come up to 
him as a reality, he would bring her to mind in the 
light she appeared at the last interview: and thus 
arrayed in the hideousness of her haughtiness and 
pride, she stood before him a “deformed beauty.” 
and he almost turned away with a shudder. 

But in his reverie beside the dead, it docs not seem 
strange that the memory of Miriam should have 
been tinted with something of its olden beauty. 
Towed her now would not cause npbraidiugs from 
the voice of liis integrity: could she not have 
mourned in self-reproach, have repented, and he 
yearning tor the sweet reunion again? Ah! love is 
an eloquent pleader; its voice is the voice of melody; 
its bribe is the full happiness of life; and its inspira¬ 
tion is the inspiration of the impassioned soul. 

And Miriam! 

She, too. sat alone, engaged in communion with 
her own soul on that night of tempest and storm. 
The lightning in her vicinity was more vivid and 
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AGRICULTURAL ENIGMA. 


I am comjiosed of 35 letters. 

M,v 6, 9, 2, 36 is a kind of soil. 

My 4,11, 33, 20, 5 is i: very useful domestic animal. 

My 14, 27, 33, 10, 1, IS, 28, 23, 3, 28, 33, 1, 6, 13 is one who 
cultivates fruit. 

My 30. 2, 11, 33, 18, 21, 36, 33, 36 is much needed on every 
farm. 

My 7. 26. 1. 24, 29. 18. 22. 33, 26, 34, 33 is a kind of potato. 

Sly 11,17. 31 is a kind of grain. 

Mx 33. 9, 12, 13, S. 33 is part of a building. 

My 32, 11), 29, 18, 14 is h kind of wood. 

My 33, 16, 8 is a kiud of grain. 

My 16, 30, 23, 23. 11, 7 is to plow, harrow, and break, without 
sowing. 

My whole is a sentence pronounced by God upon Adam and 
his posterity. 

Mesopotamia, Ohio. 1861. C. N. Bates. 

23F’ Answer in two weeks. 


q dished to the stronger aud prior right of heirship. 
Call on, or address, Caleb y. Morgan. 

Attorney at Law. 

No. — Beckman street. N. Y. 

Humph." grunted Mr. Morgan, shoving back his 
specs and again having recourse to the handker¬ 
chief. "This is refreshing, positively refreshing! 
You were right; yon are really more of a goose 
than I thought you were.” 

“Will you do this for me, Mr. Morgan?” 

“No!” was the abrupt answer. 

“ Emphatically no?” 

“Yes — emphatically and positively no.” 

“ Then I shall apply elsewhere,” calmly returned 
Miriam. 

Mr. Morgan rose to his feet, and after passing 
once around the room, stopped in front of Miriam. 

“ Miss Lee.” he said, “ are you insane?” 

“ I am in earnest” 

“No, you are not It is a whim — a positive 
whim — a superlative whim.” 

“ The sense of right and duty, Mr. Morgan, is no 
whim.” 

“ Right? duty ? humph! There is no such a thing 
as right any more. It is an obsolete term and 
attribute. But where do you get this sense of right?” 

“Within my own soul, Mr. Morgan.” 

“It is simply an impulse.” 

If it is, it is a holy, earnest impulse. Men often 
err from judgment—women rarely from impulse. 
But 1 do not wish to argue the question. You 
know, too, what is right, and 1 do not want you to 
drive me from my purpose by your sophistry and 
quibbling—your law phrases and contorted defini¬ 
tions of right. My mind is made up; I am as 
immovable as a rock.” 

“ A large rock. Miss Lee?” 

“You are disposed to be facetious, this morning— 
• positively’ facetious. But, once for all. will you do 
this favor for me? You shall be remunerated.” 

“Since you are in earnest, and cannot be driven 
from your purpose, I consent. Your will shall be 
my law. Pardon me if I have been coarse and 
abrupt.” 

“I have nothing to pardon, Mr. Morgan. I have 
known you for years — and that is enough, My 
father’s friends are my friends, Mr. Morgan.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Mtriam; allow me to 
call you Miriam. Peace to the ashes of the dead!” 
and the lawyer brushed an honest tear from his eye. 
“ 1 shall proceed regularly and energetically in this 
matter.” 

That is what I wish. You are fully empowered to 
do so by virtue of your office—” 


QHORT-HORNS,- I have for sale a few Bulla and 

O Bull Calves. Cow* and Llelfcra the Yo'.inif 

Duke of GlOBter (1I38Z.I and GiandJJukc of Oxford (H>184) 

623-9t * White Spring Farm, Geneva, N. Y. 
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1 is a number, a letter, and a small but useful article. 

2 is un animal and a covering for the hand. 

3 is an adjective and a gentleman s name. 

4 is a color and 11 lady's name. / 

6 is a color.and something used in winter when riding. 

0 is two colors. 

7 is a woman. a letter, and a covering for the foot. 

8 is wealth and a lady's name. 

9 is an animal and an accidental movement. 

10 is religious persons and a covering for the head. 

11 is a lady's name and a place where metals are found. 

12 is a woman, a preposition, the definite article, and a sheet 

Of water. 

13 Is a hard substance and a color. 

14 is a kind of cloth and a line shrub. 

16 is a bird and an article used in riding. 

16 two ladies’ names. 

17 is a part of the day and something much sought after when 

it signifies fame. 

18 is a vehicle and a country. 

December, 1861. 

Answer in two weeks. 
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receive the paper the length of time the money pays fur at Bill 
single copy price. People’ who send us lets than published 
rates, and request the paper for a year, or a return of the 
monev. cannot be tUXOtniilfflaUd— for it would be unjust to 


Children often rise in the morning in anything 
but an amiable frame of mind. Petulant, impatient, 
quarrelsome, they cannot be. spoken to or touched 
without producing an explosion of ill-nature. Sleep 
seems to have been a hath of vinegar to them, and 
one would ihink the tluid had invaded their mouth 
and nose, and eyes aud ears, and had been absorbed 
by eveiy pore of their sensitive skins. In a condi¬ 
tion like this, I have seen them bent over the paren¬ 
tal knee and their persons subjected to blows from 
the parental palm; and they have emerged from the 
infliction with the vinegar all expelled, and their 
faces shining like the morning—the transition com¬ 
plete and satisfactory to all the parties. Three- 
quarters of the moods that men and women find 
themselves in are just as much under the control oi 
the will as this. The man who rises in the morning, 
with his feelings all bristling like the quills of a 
hedgehog, simply needs to be knocked down. Like 
a solution of certain salts, he requires a rap to make 
him crystalize. A great many mean things are 
done in the family for which moods are put forward 
as the excuse, when the moods themselves are the 
most inexcusable things of all. A man or a woman 
in tolerable health has no right to indulge in an 
unpleasant mood, or to depend upon moods for the 
performance of the duties of life. If a bad mood 
come to such persons as these, it is to be shaken off 
by a direct effort of the will, under all circum¬ 
stances.—“ Lessons in Life." 


Frank E. IIortov 


Behead a household article and leave a part of a gun. 

Beheud a craft and leave a grain. 

Behead a tumor and leave a substance. 

Behead a fruit and leave a part of the body. 

Behead a stream and leave a bird. 

Behead a number and leave a part of the day. 

Behead a.joiner's tool and leave a short road. 

Behead a domestic article and leave a part of a house. 

Behead a pack of goods and leave a beverage. 

Behead a coffer and leave an animal. 

Behead a deep utt-nsil and leave a fierce hird. 

Behead a piece of furniture and leave the name of a shepherd. 
JUS?” Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker, 

geometrical problem. 


A semi-oircumfkrbnce of a circle is drawn with a radius 
equal to 10 Suppose another are to be drawn within the 
former, cutting it at its extremities with a radius equal to 
14,142 (which is the square root of twice the square of 10.) 
Required, the area of the crescent thus formed. 

Batavia. N. Y., 1S61. 4- RkaSTEB, 4k. 

tCW” Answer in two weeks. 


The busybody labors without thanks, talks with¬ 
out credit, lives without love, and dies without tears, 
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JUST BIGHT FOR FARMERS. 

Coolness aud Sclf-posscs,-non under unmerited 
reproaches and injuries are characteristic of the man 
of sense and the tarn® gentleman. lie who becomes 
excited and ungovernable, under real or imagined 
insults, exhibits a conscious weakness and loses the 
respect in the same ratio as he excites the pity or 
contempt of the beholder. Solomon says, “ he who 
rules his own spirit is greater than he who takes a 
city.’’ According to this rule of (he Aviso man, far¬ 
mers, as a general rule, must be very great men, for 
they seem to have entire control of their feelings 
and bear insults with a coolness that is perfectly 
refreshing. They even go further than this, and cast 
reproach upon themselves and their profession. 
Almost every time we attend a meeting of farmers 
for the discussion of Agricultural questions, or of 
fruitgrowers, to decide upon the best fruits lor the 
orchard and the market, and the most profitable 
modes of culture, wo feel indignant at (he contempt 
evinced of the ability and enterprise of farmers, 
and sometimes take occasion to give expression to 
our feelings in a few earnest words. If a system of 
culture is recommended requiring cure and thought, 
and a little skill, some one, a:ul perhaps a dozen are 
on their feet, ready to declare that such a plan may 
be well enough for the amateur, the fancy farmer, 
the man tvho makes farming a pleasure instead of a 
business, but no practical farmer will give the mat¬ 
ter the necessary attention. 1 le must pursue the old 
sale and sure way, and not trouble his head with a 
matter in which he would be most likely to fail. It 
was so with draining and deep "plowing, and Avith 
every other valuable agricultural improvement. It 
is only after years have passed, and these things 
worked themselves slowly into favor, and farmers 
can copy mechanically Avhat others have done, with¬ 
out the least exercise ot bruins, that it is admitted 
generally that they are competent to the work. 
This is certainly excessive modesty. 

We once heard a practical farmer urge upon his 
brethren, at a farmer’s club, the important'!* oJ keep¬ 
ing farm accounts — au account with every crop, 
cost of seed, labor, &c., in producing it, so as to as¬ 
certain the comparative profit of different crops; and 
the same with the dairy, fattening animals, and 
every department of the farm,— Avbeu several gen¬ 
tlemen expressed the opinion that not one lartner in 
a thousand was able to keep such accounts, and that 
nineteen out of every twenty who attempted it 
Avould fail and abandon the undertaking in a month. 
Is there another profession in the world Avtiose mem¬ 
bers Avould sit quietly under such an imputation? 

An hour ago avc left a very interesting meeting of 
the Fruit Growers of Western New York, and here 
the same feeling of contempt of farmers of Avhicb 
we complain avos evinced. If a tree is as hardy as 
an oak, and as tenacious of life as a Canada thistle, 
although the fruit is inferior, it is just right for far¬ 
mers, who it is assumed are cureless and negligent, 
and will not give their trees decent care. Another 
variety is far superior, excellent in quality, pro¬ 
ductive and. very profitable, if the trees are properly 
cultivated, just the kind for the amateur or the 
intelligent fruit-grower, but win not do for the 
farmer. 

To all this, to everything that assumes the far¬ 
mers of the country to be deficient in intelligence 
or enterprise, or blind to their own best interests, 
we enter our earnest protest. Sumo there may be 
too ignorant or indolent to cultivate anything but 
the commonest and hardiest trees and plants, but 
these should not give character to the farmers of the 
land. The farmer, like others, labors for pay, and 
the object 1o be sought is not to got along with as 
little labor aud care as possible, but to make all la¬ 
bor productive and profitable. If labor to the value 
ot $100 is expended on an acre of laud and it is 
made to produce $200, it is far better than to put the 
same amount ot labor on three acres, with a product 
of only $150. And yet one would judge, from a 
good deal of our agricultural writing and talking, 
that the object arid aim, the alpha and omega of all 


effort, is to devise ways to get along Avitli as little 
labor as possible. 

The growing of strawberries ('or market is quite a 
business with many farmers in Western NeAV York, 
especially near our large cities and villages. Some 
years ago. in a public meeting of those interested in 
the subject, avo recommended a method of culture 
Avhich involved a good deal of labor, yet we thought 
the quantity and quality of the fruit would make it 
profitable. The plan was objected to very strongly 
by several as unsuited to field culture, though well 
enough for the garden. Farmers, it avus urged, 
could not be expected to give their plantations the 
necessary time and care, and where land was plenty 
it avos unnecessary. The plan, however, which avus 
thought loo troublesome for fanners Avith an acre or 
tAvo, has been adopted by the great fruit-larmer— 
the Rev. J. Knox, of Pittsburg—who has fifty acres 
in strawberries, and his fruit is so lino that it is 
eagerly sought, and sells at very high prices in 
Cincinnati, Chicago. Philadelphia, New York, and 
other leading cities of the Union. He is uot able 
to supply one-half the demand—dealers in New 
York City offering to take his whole crop; and 
Avhile lie expends annually $200 in the culture of 
each aero, the profit, if avc cypher correctly Irom 
figures given us by Mr. K., is often $1,000 per acre. 
So much for a judicious investment of labor and 
capital. The best method of culture is always the 
right one. and it will be found good economy to gave 
as much labor U> every acre as can be done with 
profit Farmers often lose the on tire labor bestowed 
on a crop, when an extra day's work or so would 
have saved the whole. The planting is labor lost 
unless it is followed by good culture. We have 
often seen a crop of coni about mined in a dry 
spell, when a few days with the cultivator would 
have kept all right until the desired showers watered 
the parched earth. IIoav often we fail because we 
come only a little short of doing our whole duty. 
It is always best to be on the safe side, and do a 
little more rather than a little less than necessary. 

-» ■ ■ ♦ i •- 

PRESENT DUTIES. 

Although winter is a season of leisure to farmers, 
it possesses its own particular duties and labors. 
To keep up with the demands upon time and atten¬ 
tion which Spring inevitably brings the farmer, he 
can be no laggard,—must take up and press to 
completeness each task in its appropriate time. 
•Just now there is the usual amount of toil peculiar 
to the season, and if avo do not desire a clog upon all 
efforts during the year avc must finish up as the 
months pass itAvay. It is our purpose to present a 
few matters requiring immediate attention, which 
will at least serve as “jogs to memory” for those 
who may be classed among the unthink ing . 

Look to the Stork. — We all knoAV that “spring 
poor” has passed into a proverb denoting the utmost 
leanness. IIoav many there are Avbo scqui to think 
that Avhen the period arrives for bringing horses, 
horned cattle, sheep, etc., to the barn lor Avinter 
quarters, it also inaugurates the season of “short 
allowances.” The fact that such farmers are inva¬ 
riably behind in their work, and behind in their cash 
receipts,—that they fret, and fume, and fuss, because 
the results of their efforts as Avell as their credit, rate 
“below par,” — should induce the thoughtful to 
extra exertion. Famished horses and oxen afe uot 
the material with which to plow, or harrow, or culti¬ 
vate, or do a good day’s work of any description. 
Nor will the dairyman witness flowing pails ot lac¬ 
teal treasure if the Cow must recuperate from prison 
fare and confinement. Aud the Wobl-groAver is not 
more exempt than others. There will be light 
fleeces reported of the sheep, totally dispersing all 
visions of reward when brought to market, if they 
are exposed to snow, and nun. and cold, with only 
sufficient provender to keep life, while the “ bill of 
mortality ” arrayed against the lambs will be fearful 
to liebold. False notions of economy will never 
answer for the stock department of your farm, good 
reader,— if not so swift in eomplo’ing ruin as Care¬ 
lessness. there is none the less certainty. Good shel¬ 
ter— fence corners are not the places for stock to 
thrive —good food, not dealt out with miserly 
hands, are the necessities to good condition. 

The tool house is an excellent point ul which 
spare hours uoAv-a-days may be put to good uses. 
Broken plow-handles, fractured harrows, defective 
hoes, and toothless rakes, are not the weapons with 
which to wage a successful battle In hurrying seasons 
and amid accumulating labors, lie avUo is ready 
Avhen called to the field of active labor, enjoys a 
state of mind which is tit subject for envy (prov ided 
such a passion may ever he indulged.) by bis brother, 
whose leading quality is perpetual tardiness. 

It. is never too late to begin doing right, and if 
the. manure heap has not received such attention 
from your hands us it* requires, just see that such 
tolly no longer exists as itlii h the confines of your 
farm. This is the basis of our agriculture,—a yearl v 
succession of failures at the sput. Avhence should be 
derived the pabulum for growing crops, and the 
entire farm Avill tell its story of poverty to the most 
transient observer. Do ali in your power to pre¬ 
serve the fertilizing material from deterioration, aud 
add to it from any source you euu possibly make 
available. If there is a Ioav, swampy place upon 
tho farm where muck can bo obtained, it will pay 
to draw therefrom during the present cold weather, 


Avhen the ground is frozen sufficiently to hear the 
weight of a team. It is not considered advisable to 
use fresh muck upon land, but exposure to frost, and 
the treatment which cun be given when you have a 
supply in the barn-yard to work with, fits it for 
application, and lor giving satisfaction in its use. 
- *.♦•■»— -- 

“CAN YOUNG FARMERS SUCCEED.” 

As appropriate to the subject, “ can young 
farmers succeed,” I offer to the Rural a brief sketch 
of three farmers Avho from very small beginnings 
have achieved independence and competence, under 
my own immediate observation. One of them has 
been called away by the pale messenger, but two of 
them are yet “in the full tide of successful experi¬ 
ment;” yet as it has been customary of late to write 
the biographies of living men, I think that (hey Avill 
not demur to any thing I may say of them. 

With one of them 1 became acquainted in 1825, 
immediately after rny arrival and location in this 
State. He was about twenty years of age. Occa¬ 
sionally. for a holiday, avc hunted deer and Avild 
turkeys together, and later f stood by his side when 
ho joined hands with a noble and energetic maiden 
for bis bride. His start in life Avas a few acres of 
what in those days was considered poor thin land— 
since better appreciated—a team, a feAv farming 
tools, and “ last, though not least,” indomitable 
energy and perseverance. He was one of those 
described l>y the old saw “os not having a lazy 
bone in bis skin.” Economy in those days meant 
Avhat the Avoid in its full meaning imports. That 
economy lie practised. He sold his rifle, that it 
might not divert him from bis purpose to get ahead. 
He sold his Avutch also, that its price might be used 
for capital. One dollar’s worili of sugar bis wife 
Inade suffice lor the first ts.i.ivo-i.ionih; yet {heir 
meals, 1 can testify, were savory and nutritious. 
Now he has a beautiful farm of two hundred acres, 
a stately brick mansion, large barns, extensive out¬ 
buildings with great ingenuity of contrivance and 
arrangement, and an establishment which in all its 
parts attracts the attention of every passer by, and 
proclaims that a master spirit controls all its details. 
The second case was a young man Avithout capital, 
Avho hired out to a neighboring farmer by the year, 
lie was a stout, rugged, energetic and faithful young 
man whose services became so essential to his em¬ 
ployer that he retained them several years, and then 
gave him a share in the earnings of the farm. The 
young man resolved that of his wages he Avould 
annually save and loan on interest $H)l). He has 
since informed me that lie never succeeded in saving 
of his wages quite that sum, but over $90 he an¬ 
nually invested. When he marri«d, with his earn¬ 
ings he purchased a piece of land, and as oppor¬ 
tunity offered, by subsequent purchases added to it. 
tie too has noAV a beautiful farm, Avhose buildings, 
fences, stock and culture indicate and reflect the 
character of its owner. 

In neither ot these eases has the rigid economy 
practiced at the outset degenerated into miserly 
hoarding. Economy still rules, but it is an economy 
which leads to generous expenditure for Avdi-lliy 
objects. 

The third case avos a farmer aud mill OAvner resi¬ 
dent in Vermont Sudden freshet swept away his 
mills and overwhelmed him in ruin. He tied from 
the scene of this disaster, and in 18156, aged 40 years, 
arrived in Northern Ohio. .So destitute was he of 
capital that he borroAved $5 of a relative to pay the 
expenses of the last stage of his journey. After 
leasing land for a while, he bought on credit a ferule 
farm of 149 acres at $30 per acre, lie continued 
also to lease land, aud one year raised tAvu hundred 
acres of whear. At one time, a rainy season, with 
characteristic energy he had three threshing ma¬ 
chines operating on his premises at the same time, 
lu time the farm was paid for. He then purchased 
another farm of 8.8 acres, Avhich in all probability 
Avould have been paid for the past season had not 
death called him away from our midst. There Avere 
no buildings except a log house on the fauna he first 
bought, and most of it uncleared; Ids Vermont debts 
absorbed a large sum, yet the property left by him 
is A\-ortli between nine and ten thousand dollars. 
This is the only case within my knowledge of a man 
without capital paying lor a valuable farm unaided. 
In all other cases the interest has absorbed the earn¬ 
ings of the farm to such an extent as to leave the 
principal debt intact 

Other sketches I could draw, and, per contra, 1 
might give a long list of young men who spent their 
earningsin revelry and folly, or who by mismanage¬ 
ment have failed, but the task is not a pleasant one, 
and I have already passed the limits of an essay. 

.Mil;ui, Erie Co., Ohio. Peter Hathaway. 

WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A PARTING LEGACY. 

Your readers have already learned that the Illi¬ 
nois State Horticultural Society met in this city on 
Tuesday, Dec. fid, and continued in session four 
days. During this time much was said and done 
that it will he profitable to publish. It is not tho 
purpose of the writer, however, to burl lieu your 
columns AviLh the details of the discussions. The 
more important results ot the meeting Avill lie given, 
and topics suggested by it will be discussed briefly. 

A few days before the meeting, the writer received 
a note from Dr. John A. Kennicott, the President 


of the Society, in Avhich, speaking of his Annual 1 “Now, what shall wc demand? We must ask, 
Address, he wrote:—“ 1 make it a valedictory —a and not be denied , a full and explicit recognition of 
parting legacy to the Horticulturist® and Agricul- Agriculture in all its relative interests. The 
turistsof the West” , State Agricultural Society has done Avonders, but 

This was a startling announcement: and yet its mission is not ended. We need, and avc must 
Avhen thoughtfully regarded, perhaps uot a prema- have, and our children will have, at least three high 


lureono. Notice Avas 
given in ttie daily pa¬ 
pers, and on the first 
day of the session, 
there were a goodly 
number of old friends 
and t h e fraternity 
gathered, to listen to 
the last official words 
of as general, popu¬ 
lar, and accomplished 
a horticulturist as 
ever presided over the 
deliberations of this 
or any other horticul¬ 
tural society. 

These Avords were 
spoken after the trans¬ 
action of brief pre¬ 
liminary business.— 
Omitting the lengthy 
review of his official 
acts the past year, I 
send you only the 
dose of tho address.— 
the parting legacy. I 
trust you will find 


DR. JOHN A. KENNICOTT. 


schools of practical 
education, (including 
modern languages,) 
in the three great na¬ 
tural divisions of the 
'Tate, and all sup¬ 
ported by the State. 
I don’t mean ‘man¬ 
ual labor’schools,’ or 

• model farms,’ or even 
model manufactories 
—all of which are, to 
rny mind, u nmitigated 
humbugs, or insane 
illusions. 

“ The Normal Uni¬ 
versity is a good be¬ 
ginning for the Cen¬ 
tral school. Beauti¬ 
ful ‘Egypt,’ glorious 
and patriotic Egypt, 
has spots enough for 
another; and tho pu¬ 
pil of Francis Way- 
land, and his geologi¬ 
cal aid here in Chi- 

• cago, have taken tile 


room for it entire. It Avill be lound exceedingly initiatory step for the third*. Let us have them 
appropriate and interesting, reading as follows: j secured to us in the organic law of the State. 

“ And noAV, for my parting advice to you, aud the \ “We iiave neglected to send our own men to 
whole brotherhood of rural and mechanical labor, this convention, and yet it is just as easy for us to 
Since the first politician beguiled the first * gardener.’ secure all this as to turn our hand. Have you forgot- 
lliu cunning tongues of his progeny, and the strong ten the late lesson you taught the bank politicians? 
av ills of despots, have been ever too powerful for If you have, they have not. Demand this and you 
the sons of Inmost labor—- the bone and sinew,’ as will get it, if you previously determine; and lot your 
we are conventionally termed just before every elec- determination be known to veto tfie work ot this 
turn. For Avhen the lion’s skin has proved too short, ‘Constitutional Convention,’ if our rights are not 
it has always bec-n eked out with the fox’s hide, recognized. We have the politicians at disadvan- 
And avc who saw the cheat have still submitted, for luge here, and believe me, we shall have the ‘ third 
the sake of peace and quiet, and because wo knew estate—the Fresh- —with us, in this battle. Let it 


that of every twenty fanners nineteen would be 
humbugged, say what we might. 

“It has been sairl that 4 the pen is mightier than 
the sword.’ 1 question not the adage, but mightier 
than every other instrument is the tongue, in this 


come. Sooner or later, we shall prevail, and Labor 
receive its just dues from the Slate. 

•• But there is another question, Avhich, like slavery 
in the Union, is at the bottom of all our troubles, 
and which wc must curb, and may be compelled to 


free country. Words, deftly spoken, whether true uproot, ere we can enjoy peace, or anything like 
or false, are the engines that move the masses. We freedom, or the right of self-government, through 
are but animated puppets—our votes are bought our boasted rights of election,— the caucus and 
and sold in the political market—with advantage to convention system, which virtually deprives nine- 
bo th seller and buyer—hut we get only words in tenths of the voters of all the rights of the ballot, 
payment. and every expression of the will of the ‘majority,’ 

“I advise , then, that you imitate, not my practice. sa ve only a choice between tAvo men, or two mea- 
but heed Avhat 1 noAV tell you. Let your children sures, forced upon us by trickery! Let the new 
lie taught words as Avell as things! and above all, constitution abolish this most damnable of all polit- 
teach them self-reliance; and let them see that polit- leal evils, or let us veto it jus wc did the last Avilcl- 
ical principle, political ‘honesty,’ the -patriot- cat bank law! For ourselves, as'Horticulturists, as 
ism’ of politicians, are all ‘bosh’—all lies; or if a Society, let us ask ‘ Egypt,’ our next rendezvous!, 
anything of the kind ever existed in the ‘stock,’ it to join us in demanding the pittance we may need 
has been ‘■root-grafted' for the peddlers’ market, t'roin our State Legislature, and avo shall get it 
And there is no way of treating either the peddlers The times are too ‘scary,’ and we have too many 
ot trees or the peddlers in our voles, but to enter gons in that great aimed Convention along our 
the market with them, side by side, and let gen- rebel borders, (Avho may yet imitate our puritan 
nine truth and real honesty hiss down, and talk forefathers, and make tue Army ‘the State,’) for 
doAvn, both of them. politicians to deny , seriously, what Ave demand ear- 

Tbutii is mighty and will prevail,' but it can't nestly. 
go alone. Like the gardener, it stays about home, .. lQtbe nie . mtira0f j et our peaceful pursuits go 
while a lie .and a tree peddler have rapid feet, and on q’i lC beautiful which we create, wilt be‘a joy 
gather force as they go. But the great lather of f orevei y whether avo live long to enjoy it, or soon 
Nature and all Good has ordained that every good ] ouve u iC growing legacy to our children, and gen- 


thing shall have its chance for lilt 1 , with that which 
appears to us all evil. Every State.has its opportu- 


erations to folloAv them. Our natural mission is one 
of unmixed beneficence. By the help of the law of 


nily for revolution and regeneration. Ouropportu- Nature, and the rules of rural taste, we are painting 
nity is now! And yet we, as Producers as “ tour. Jiving landscapes, and dulling the bald prairies with 
fifths of the population,”— have nearly let our best perennial verdure—strewing here and there, as we 

Pi ( i i • i • i i i* . i; 4 


State chance slip by in the hands of our foxy poli¬ 
ticians. Our Constitutional Convention should 


go, such timely supplies of the cooling ami luscious 
products of modern pomology as the earlier wor- 


huve been, and may even yet he, our great State shipers of the fYuity goddess never dreamed of out 
opportunity. \\ e should have elected three-fourths of Eden! And soon—very soon— Ave may hope to 
ot the members ot that Convention. Have A\e present the thin blooded invalid and slow pulsed 
elected one-fourth? Have we even ten members patriarch with such a ‘cup’ as might have raised 
fhom the. ranks of agriculture.' It we haA T e half Bacchus above Jupiter, and will do more for t.ern- 
that number, I will wager my life that five of them peranee and jollity than all the sermons on the sin 
are more of politicians than either farmers or 0 p drunkenness, and all the impossible provisions 
mechanics! And without having seen a single of human law ever uttered or enacted this side of 
announcement outside of Cook county, 1 will veu- ^ mi , 

turo another more positive assertion: three-fourths “ And now, let’s all to the practical work before 
of them are lawyers! us . My last ‘ inaugural ’ aud anticipated ‘valedic- 

“Still, even lawyers may be made to see some- tory ’ are ended together.” 
thing beyond ‘precedent’ Many of them have 

heads —nearly as long as their tongues. I know a DF ” KENNIC0T1 s EAIlLV IjIFE * 

few such; and to these we must look tor justice, not One pleasant August afternoon—no matter when— 

latv—for law and justice are not always the same. we two—the “Old Doctor” and the writer—were 


lure another more positive assertion: three-fourths “ And now, let’s all to the practical work before 
of them are lawyers! us . My last‘inaugural’ aud anticipated ‘valedic- 

“ Still, even lawyers may be made to see some- tory’are ended together.” 
thing beyond ‘precedent’ Many of them have 

heads —nearly as long as their tongues. I know a D,: ' KKVXIC0T1 8 EARLY LIFE - 

few such; and to these we must look tor justice, not One pleasant August afternoon—no matter when— 
latv—for law and justice are uot always the same. we two—the “Old Doctor” and the writer—were 
“As to the rural element in the State Convention, enjoying our after-dinner Havana cigars, (which a 
I know nothing, and hope nothing from it—one fair friend, since gone to rest in a foreign land, had 
hybrid case excepted—and a ‘hard case,’ at that! brought him from Cuba,) ho reclining on a lounge 
One of those physiological -exceptions' said to I and the writer in an easy chair besider him in one of 
prove all general rules—especially oue of our pro- the airy parlors at “ The Grove ” home. \\ ith note- 
j fessional rules—viz., that a ‘high head’ is not a book and pencil convenient. I asked for his remem- 

S*tc head, and that a powerful and efficient brain is "~7 K refere here t0 the establishment or aa Agricultural 
r&TCty found with its 1 >ii,su six iW*t above tho solo ot SelionI in connection tv»th the Chicago University, founded by 
the human foot And yet i have more faith in this : Stkpiikw a, Douglas. This school is to be an independent 

one ‘tall’ politician*, and some time - farmer,’ than | department of the University. A farm has been ported. 

.. , , . . . , ... , . . i which is to b<* the t.*\penineutal farm for the use of the school, 

till the agricultural element besides as ll y O Ul< ^he lectures in this department commenced the second day 
OIU" views ill the Constitutional Convention. of .January 1 shall have occasion to speak further of the work 

*•' Loyo John,” of whom we wrote recently, and who has inaugurated here, 
been elected a member of the Constitutional Convention of ' {Since thiss, eeck was made, the place of next meeting has 
Illinois, soon to meet. been changed from Egypt to Chicago. 




































Frances of his early life. ITe bad talked—T writing 
— a half hour, when we were interrupted by the 
entrance of visitors. The writer must frankly own 
that lie was not a little impatient under the intru¬ 
sion; and it may lie that the quick perception of the 
Doctor detected it; for he kindly offered to write his 
remembrances and send them to me. He subse¬ 
quently did so; and inasmuch as I have often, been 
asked for what I might know of his early history, by 
his friends, west and east, it may not lie deemed 
presumptuous or inappropriate if t record here, 
with his ‘‘last words," hie “parting legacy,” a brief 
abstract of the autobiography in my possession. 
The whole of this manuscript would greatly interest 
those who know him; but this is not the time, even 
if there were space, to publish it. 

Dr. Kknnkott was born in Montgomery Co., 
N. Y.. near the borders of Saratoga Co., sometime 
between 1 * 1)0 and 1802, (the family records disagree.) 
lie is not so very nId, although called the “Old Doc¬ 
tor." He is thus called, because ho is the oldest of 
the family of thirteen living children, in which are 
embraced several Dr. K hnnicotts, Dr. K.’s parents 
were both born in Rhode Island. The father was a 
descendeut (in line) of an old Devonshire family, 
(not unknown to letters.) and the mother of a more 
widely known Scotch .Jacobite family. The father 
was a pioneer all his life, “ with his face ever to the 
•west ” lie first removed from Rhode Island to 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y.; thence to Montgomery; 
thence to Onondaga; next to Ontario Co., Cattarau¬ 
gus Co., and finally, in 1835, to Cook Co., 111. 

Dr. K. worked on the farm, and had charge of 
Merino sheep before the war of 18J2; also of the 
orchard, garden, and a small nursery, lie also 
asserts that he occasionally “ tended carding ma¬ 
chine." his father owning the first one he over 
heard of—about 1810. 

In 1817 or 1818, when the family removed to 
Western New York, he says, “1 was considered the 
best ax-mun and general wood-ranger of any boy of 
my age and site; but 1 was miserably ignorant of all 
matters taught in schools” There being no schools 
in that region at that early day, he had to educate 
himself as bust ho could. And he asserts that after 
thittiy days' attendance at a common district school 
in Chautauqua county, be commenced teaching 
others anfl helping to educate the youngest mem¬ 
bers of liis own family. 

About 1823 he went to Bulb^lo. where he studied 
medicine, taught district school, served as clerk in 
a drug store, Ac., Ac., mean time passing his winters 
at the Medical College at Fairfield. Herkimer 
county, New York. 

After graduating, he lectured, and wrote for the 
press in Buffalo. In summer he practiced medicine 
in Canada, on the Welland Canal. About 1828 he 
visited Detroit, Sandusky. Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Natchez, spending a little time at 
each place, botanizing, Ac. lie lectured and prac¬ 
ticed medicine one summer near Jackson, Miss., 
and then went to Now Orleans, where he remained, 
teaching and writing, (occasionally lecturing,) until 
March, 1836, when lie removed to Illinois. 

While in New Orleans, he was about six years 
Principal of Ibe Upper Primary School, Old Fimx- 
bourg, St. Mary, N. <). Here he also started the first 
Literary,Scientific, and Religious paper ever printed 
in New Orleans. It was called the “ Louisiana Re¬ 
corder.” The Rev. Theodore Clapp. and two 
other eminent divines, were, with his brother 
James, (now dead,) and himself, associated us a 
“Committee of Supervision ” in the publication of 
this paper. Dr. lv. wan, however, sole editor, and 
his brother James principal literary contributor. 
The Rev. Timothy Feint was an occasional con¬ 
tributor. The paper stopped when Dr. K. left it to 
take charge of the Male Orphan Asylum, about a 
year before removing hither. lie says he does not 
remember when ho began to write for the press; but 
not very young. “ And.” he says, “ I urn not 
ashamed to confess that I manufactured heaps of 
rhymes , which the Buffalo journals, Albany Masonic 
lit curd. Philadelphia Ariel, Natchez papers, Ac., Ac., 
were soft enough to print. I thought it poetry 
then; but know better—without being much wiser— 
now.” 

It is proper to say here, that while a resident of 
Buffalo, Dr. K. became intimate with I)avjd 
Thomas, to whom he said he owes most of his 
botanical and horticultural taste and knowledge, 
although he received much encouragement from 
TORRKV and Others. 1 have been told that before 
the “Old Doctor’’ was twenty-one years of age. and 
while attending school at Fairfield, he delivered a 
cc’irse of Botanical Lectures in Buffalo, which were 
quite successful. There are several residents of this 
city, (Chicago,) who attended those lectures. 

T make this statement not to compliment Dr. K., 
but simply to impress the lesson which is taught, of 
the value and result of persistent effort in the 
acquirement of knowledge. It may be. true that 
Dr. K. Was stimulated in his botanical researches 
and horticultural efforts by David Thomas, and 
that the encouragement thus given, shaped, to a 
degree, the tastes and life of the man; but back of 
it all is another fact which the writer deems equally 
important in determining the causes which resulted 
in giving the West this friend and contributor to 
Rural Science. It is this: — Ilis father was an 
orchardist;—no mat ter where located, his first work 
was to rear an orchard; and this was usually done 
from his own nursery stock. And it is averred that 
Dr. K. was first and best known in New York as a 
horticulturist—so well known, that soon after his 
removal to Illinois he was proffered au interest in a 
Buffalo nursery with the design of establishing a 
branch at. “The drove," where be now lives, and 
has lived since his arrival in the State. 

The first Work after his arrival in this State was 
the planting fruit trees and flowers about his homo; 
the establishment of a private nursery from which 
to supply his own wants and those of his neighbors. 

The country was flooded w 1th all Sorts of Jloosier 
trees, brought hither by peddlers. These trees were 
all seedlings, and as uncertain in the character of 
their fruit and hardiness, as any very uncertain 
thing. To supply settlers with something of real 
value and benefit to the country, he increased 
his nursery stock until lie had become the source of 
all things beautiful and desirable in horticulture in 
this part of the West. Meantime he practiced as a 
physician, riding rt circuit of 40 miles or more 
square, night and day, summer and winter, across 
bleak prairies, fording sloughs and streams, and 
accomplishing things impossible to all but pioneers. 
But my work is done. I have written briefly of 
what has not before been written. Of bis work 
here in the West 1 need not, write. It is recorded in 
the various Western journals for which he has writ¬ 
ten, and not less in the embellishments of our West¬ 
ern homes. There are few men—the writer knows 
none—who have written more for public journals 
and private eyes—said more or done more to pro¬ 
mote the real progress of scientific and practical 


agriculture and horticulture in the West, than Dr. 
John A. Kennicott. And I in no wise detract 
from the praise due other good nu n who have been 
his compeers and co-lahorera here. Of his personal 
character, social habits, home-life, and of the place 
he holds in the affections of his friends, 1 write not 
now, though much might Ik* written. 1 trust he lias 
long to live; and 1 have only been tempted to write 
what is here written, because of the solicitations of 
friends, and lieeause the delivery of the foregoing 
valedictory arid parting legacy rendered it appa¬ 
rently appropriate. 

$Uc g*f-£**p*r. 

Objection* to Bee Culture. 

The last Patent Office Report contains a very 
interesting article under the above bead, by Wil¬ 
liam Biu ckish, now of Texas, but an emigrant, 
from Prussia, and fully conversant with the subject, 
both in tills and his native country: 

“Numerous prejudices exist injurious to bee-rais¬ 
ing, some of which require particular refutation, as 
most frequent, and having apparently so much 
weight with many persons. First: II is alleged that 
bees yield no profit, or at least so little that they 


Bees dislike the offensive odor of sweaty animals, 
and will not endure impure air from human lungs. 

The bee-keeper will ordinarily derive all bis 
profits from stocks strong and healthy in early 
spring. 

Queenless colonies, unless supplied with a queen, 
will inevitably dwindle away, or be destroyed by 
the liee-rnoth or robber-bees. 

The formation of new colonies should ordinarily 
bc confined to the season when bees are accumula¬ 
ting honey; and if this, or any other operation must 
Ixi performed when forage is scarce, the greatest 
precaution should be uses! to prevent robbing. 

Wintering Bee* in the Cellar. 

Youu subscriber S. A. P., of .Sheridan, inquires 
about wintering bees in the cellar. He wishes to 
know of a way to prevent their crawling out on 
warm days. Last winter I had quite a number lost 
in the same way. I concluded it was caused by 
being disturbed by some members of the family 
going into the collar with a lighted candle. This 
winter 1 have made a partition in one corner of the 
cellar, of boards, so as to have it dark. Several old 
apiarians have pronounced it a good plan. 1 think 
it cannot Ixi beaten. There are shelves to place 
hives on, as high as possible from the ground, to 


will not pay for keeping; and, as to the increase of’ prevent the comb from molding. • i think there 
national wealth, that, their yield is hardly of any should lx* an upward current of air for ventilation, 
importance. Secondly: It is said that, in view of Bees did very well in Jefferson connty this last 


“ hone charcoal." By these three processes a great 
amount of extraneous vegetable matter is extracted. 
It is then subjected lo a rapid boiling at. 160 degrees 
heat, in what is called a “vacuum pan,” which 
finishes the process. So far as we could judge, 
there was nothing used to impair, but rather to 
improve the healtbftllnets of the refines! product. 
This cannot be said of some of the refined sirup 
offered in the market. 

2d. One hundred gallons of fair crude simp 
yield about ninety gallons of the refined product. 

3d. The cost of refining is not over six cents per 
gallon in large quantities. 

4th. It ranks with the lx\st. refined “Golden 
Sirup." The Eastern refined sirups are not. uni¬ 
form in quality, except in the higher grades. It has 
none of the “lxineset’’ taste of (he unrefined sirup, 
nor the smoky flavor which often occurs in other 
refined sirups. 

5th. The company offer to receive simp at. any of 
the railroad depots in this city. (Chicago,) in quan¬ 
tities ot five barrels or over, and to refine it at ten 
cents per gallon, returning to the depot, for each 
man, an equal amount of sirup, less its actual loss in 
refining; or to return seventy-five gallons for every 
hundred gallons received. These figures include 
dravage, cooperage, and re-painting the heads. The 
Company will sell the refined Sorghum tinder the 
name of (now used for the first time,) Western 
Plantation Simp. Small packages of ten gallons 
each may be obtained of them at fifty-five cents per 
gallon. 

6th. The company will purchase for further experi¬ 
ment 200 or 300 barrels of (lie crude article at thirty- 
five cents per gallon, delivered, before establishing 
any regular price at which they arc to buy it. A 
sirup refinery may be started at a cost of about 
$12,001). The cost of machinery alone in the works 
above w as $5,000. If has a capacity of refining one 
hundred barrels per day in addition to its regular 
business. We learn further, from a number of 
wholesale grocers of this city, (Chicago,) that*the 
sirup trade bus greatly fallen off since the intro¬ 
duction of the Chinese cane. In numerous locali¬ 
ties country merchants do not keep any lint Sorghum 
sirup for sale. The cultivation of the sugar cane 
in the Northwest is no longer a matter of doubt. 
As high as 300 gallons of simp have been produced 
per aerto 150 gallons is a small yield. Whether 
sugar can lx? profitably produced from it is not yet 
determined. We shall soon have a home supply 
and a surplus to export to the Eastern States. 


their propensity to sling, it is always a risk, and season, and nearly every stock swarmed, that is, so naa " rna J «'*‘taineu oi tnem at miy-nve cents per 

even danger, to keep bees. Thirdly: It Is affirmed far as I am acquainted. One gentleman 1 know of, pa< i )II ' ni „ 

that it is too dillioult, and requires too much time, from ten lust spring, had thirteen healthy new Mb. The company will purchase for further experi- 

to give the bees such a management as is most con- swarms and over two hundred weight oCbox honey. " ,( ' nl 21,11 or ' ,0 ° " , l lr cru,Jv art,cl ° ilt l,1| rty- 

riucive and natural to them. Evans Mills. N. Y , 1861 P. Z. fav « !*”• f> a!lon > establishing 

“As to the first objection, it is true that no reve- - "*” ,ar I> n< * at wllK:h are *« bu >’ * A 

nuo can lx* expected from an irrational and unnatn- To drive and keep Am* away from Hive*. sirup refinery may be Started at a cost of about 

ral treatment of bees. But wherever this indus- Mn. Balduiduk says tobacco smoke will drive $12,Wk). I he cost of machinery alone in the works 
trious little creature has been properly oared for, ante away from a bee hive, and a little turpentine above was *5,000. It has a capacity of refining one 
during a tolerably fair season, in countries which will keep them away. iund,cd ba IT° Is , »* or » ftddlt,on k> ,to 

are not wholly defllcient in honey plants, they have Wu loar ? ( ™ a * 

util on j < (riq 1 8 mudoktt wh»t kind of mink he h»s tamed that destroys the <1 act ion of the Chinese cane. In numerous locali- 

b easing many a lxm-riuser villi prosperity. 1 no | x .(, moth? There are two varieties—the black and the brown. .. , , , , , , . 

.. , * ■ .. ...i,,.,)...,. . „ ' , . ties country merchants do not keep any bnt Sorghum 

question, however, is a more serious one, whether — k. •/,. .December, ism . ,, , ... .. ‘ ,, 

, , , ,■ _... sirup for sale. The cultivation of the sugar cane 

individuals or whole families can derive their pnn- - ♦ v , .. . , • , .. , ,. 

. , ... . , .._ m the Northwest is no longer a matter of doubt. 

' ’‘•Tbl'.'yield <iThoney' annually produced by one $«VlU spirit 0f tUf f As high as 300 gallons of si,-up have been produced 

hive in the north of Germany will, on an average, r , #1 # ^ atm , 160 y ,eld ’ . W h< f<* 

hardly exceed ten pounds, unless the summer is to stop leakage. sugar can lie profitably produced from it is not yet 

unusually favorable; but in Ibe United States, at A correspondent of the Lynn (Mass.) News determined. Me shall soon have a home supply 
least at the South, and this in dry localities, a* in gives a recipe for a cheap composition, with which an. la surplus to export to the Eastern States. 

Western Texas, there are but few years when a in roofs maybe effectually stepped. Having - 

stock, on an average, yields less than twenty pounds a leaky “ L," he says, “ I made a composition of 

uyear. It is true, there are colonies which have four P oun<i » of ono of linseed oil and VOlttfl.S 01 ^flUfUUUWU 

lost their queens, or which have become weakened ” n <* of "*» lcat }5 applied it hot with a brush — 

from some other cause, and have not saved anything the P art wher « “ Ij was J oined tlle maln Anml ,beUn ? s of 311(1 ^ 8wi( ‘^- 

for the coming year, except their lives and their “oust?. It ha* never leaked since 1 then recoin, __ 

health. But such arc brought into the average, by t ,c composilnm to my neighbor, who had a s. Ac. aocn^r.-At the annual of th,s Society, 

the momirieni hives vieltlintr one hundred pounds dormer window which leaked badly. He applied lwld u. Wnsl.,.. K u«, ou the Mb n»t.. Mr. UoxnAB,,. of Ohio, 
IIH promimm ‘ i r> V . a Ai i nn L- w tr.nnr»H I mv wator-oask wtut reflected IVusidont, Mr. Poouk SocrctJir}', and Mr. 

of honey, and ovor ; for, a vigorous colony in a # x 1 ' * n< i ‘ Phkwch Trowurcr. The Executive CoxnmHtcc woa r^of^Tin- 

suitable hive, and enjoying a favorable season, will tight by this compos on > a ‘ , iw*l, and consist* of Marshal P. Wiltlor, of Musa.; FW. 8. 

here sometimes yield as much as two hundred lor cbimneys, windows, etc., and it has always 8n , y tl 10l of N. II.; Ismic Newton, of Philadelphia; Clwrtes H. 

pounds a year. Estimating the price of honey at P TOV ° d acure for * le8k ' Oolvwt, of Md. ; l. Grand nyin K ton. of low; j 11 . Suiiivnn, 

only fifteen cents a pound, the yield of the average , , „, E , of 0hi °: an ' 1 M - M J' (!re ' of Cnl 1>rp * id,,nt bwoowli worn- 

uinount of twontv pounds, is tliroo dollars, or wovon- „ . . I% . , , * , 

tv five ner rent uf the nni chase monev al lour ddl- T),E Chicago Tribune ot’December 23d contains Dopwim«nte wm warmly commended, and he was elected an 
ty live pu t lit, 1 ‘ • • ,, w hirh nrove llmt cotton can lx* Honorwy member. The Biifr^ostloiiH of the i’roddentR 

lars per hive. From this, the cost of management an a ^ ra - v ot fack «hich prove that cot on « do ut<>d and indoraod. and a Uw edition was 

and other incidental expenses must be deducted. ra,s<ld ,n Southern Illinois with as much aul y a < oriior< , d printod Tho catablodunrnt of an Agrlcultund in- 

Thin uinount, however, i» inoonHidorablo^ and dlmiu- w profitably as m the? cotton regions n io Sou prn p ar t m ,. n t wo» lUacuwed and r^commonded There waa a 

islies in proportion as this branch of industry is Sbdes. The names and addresses are given ot a decided exprewion of opinion oguinst National Exhibition*, 

extended * large number of persons who have been raising It in unit*** they can be held at Washington. The Society adopted 

‘•The most natural and profitable way of keeping that region for many years, and who have, under a aerie* of resolution* aSmdng to agricnltuml odncaUon, and 
1 4 ,. their careless mode of cultivating, succeeded in prvpxrod a premium ll*t for a wnpg of experiments "i the 

bees, is tor every farmer to put up oa many hives as • '* J Au culUvation of ,,,tu,n m ,b. Middle and Northern stut.**. 

he may want for producing his own honey and wax. ^ ’,^ f !'T ltn L, .. . , L" Also for hemp and .lax, the awards to be nude by the Central 

With sufficient assistance, the intelligent and thor- cents per pound, tlu gives re m y»t t p* Agrioultural Socictla* of tlie states In which the competitore 

ough tM>o-tnuHtor can keep a thousand hives, und U‘c lonmg «Jg it at n s o 10 u ( kuh , areal»o perfected for a national 6xhi 

even wore Many a iktsoii may bo deterred from which is the calculation made of the sla\c uc* bition of native wine* to be hold iu Wasltlngtou in January 

such an increase, by the cost of the hives; but he tion in an ..IllcJal report to Congress in 1852, we 

should consider that the increase is only gradual, so lmvo t,l< ‘ n ^“’ 10 10 * 400 !u; llie - v< -' ar 8 P ro,,uc * (>1 011(1 Connkcticot statu Ao. Sociktt —The anmud mooting 
that the bee-keeper will be prepared for it when the hmA and oi B ht unm An a ” cnt ,l I>P omU ' d th< ’ was held at. Hartford, Jan S|li Tho financial report extiililts 
expenditure becomes necessary. Even an expen- Blinois Central Railroad Company to travel and $ 0.18 on hand, with property worth *1,000, and loss than *100 
sive Ix'o-bouBc may tie doubly paid for from the investigate Ibe subject, reports that there are in of indebUxinm. The society reared .to hold a Fair next 
__ ,:| hnn „ v ^feiined the first year" Hlinpis from eight to ten millions of acres of land ri “’ Wovmg otheera were elected for ensuing year, 

piohtof the honey obtained the hret year. which are adapted to tho cotton culture. These «• ,|Y ' ,K “f; 

The Mink ns n Miller Catcher. lands Will also produce flax, Castor lieans, sorghum, (hf ^. rrtanj Il( . nrv A r>v ,, r 0 f nrooUlyn. /tec. Secretary 

Eos. Rural New-Yorker:—H aving intro- aud olll( ' r semi-tropical products. There is an —.j, jj. Gold, of Cornwall. IVcaturcr— F. A. Drown, of llnrt 
duced through your columns the mink as a miller flold for P r ® (Uable "nterprise for the pro- f()nl ha*. M i-ond. Hartford county; Randolph 

catcher. 1 think it needs an explanation, as 1 am duytl0n of c,jim tt0xt 8eaw>n ,n llllI,ols - Now ,,aven; jMl '“ A 15111 N,w K 

receivmg letters of inquiry from someoi your many fi „ ld . , ion j ; Sljmner , Windham; R. B c.uimt,orlin, Tolland, 

rotuters, to bow I Loop my minks, ;uul likowiso 1 ^ ^ t Directors (appointed by County Societies)—J. A. Hemingway, 

how bark hivos are made. Two years ago last May G. R. Ilunn writes thus to the Michigan Farmer: JJllrt f ord n a, Bacon, New Haven; Henry Bill, New 

I caught seven young minks, f made a pen of —“ I have a small field of 3 acres and 8-100 that I London; G. W. Seymour, Litchfield; Ezra Bean, Windham; 
boards near iny bees, twelve feet square, and put commenced my tiling upon. In 1800 it was planted Stcptusu Uoyt, Fairfield; J. B. Ywnnami. TolUml Chcmiet— 
them in it, when about the first of July grasshop- to corn in the usual manner, and I got about fifty Prof. JohnOon, of Yolo CoUcgc. 

]x.*rs would occasionally sail in, and they would bushels to the acre of good and poor— about one- MonkobCotott Society—A nnual meeting at Rochester, 
jump and catch them very quick. Jt soon became quarter was poor. Last spring I thought I would Jan. stb Officers elected President B. M. Bakrr, Rocbcs- 
spoi’t for hoys to catch grasshoppers and throw them tire it, for parte of it were very wet-so wet that f Martin Roberta. Hcnnetu.; Hiram 

on the side of the pen, to see the minks jump und com would not grow Well. It was not wet with wlm 7Wtw ._ M c . Mordofr Benj 

catch them. Hearing the same jumping at night, I would be called a swale, but with water oozing out 8mith of Mt , ndon aod M v B*yuoidn, of Rochester, were 
went out to SCO what was going on, and I found of tho commonly called sand knolls, of which there ( .|,o<on Directors for the ensuing three years. Thu Directors 
they were catching millers. The millers were so were two. I put 45 rods of the two and three-inch , v h„ hold over are: V. V. Brown, Wheatland; w c. Tracy, 
thick about my bees that I could catch from thirty tile in it, and on till* high ground I put a coating of IViffield. for one year. Win. Rankin, Greece; L. I). Mitchell, 
to forty a night in a pan of 1miter milk, and now I manure. The depth of the tile was from 2 to.'ij eliuford, for two years. 

have no millers about my bees. My minks cannot feet; the tile was run around under these hills, with Livingston Co Sociktt.—A t the recent annual meeting of 
climb a rough board fence four feet high. They a main drain for an outlet. The result was that I thin Society, the following board of officers was elected for 
have young once a year-from five to eleven,-and got off the piece this year 327 bushels of ears of *** Preside- Jahi-kb Barber, Avon. Vice Prudent- 
IM-Ior., I tuki. off Uieir pella, ! kccj> them in thodark ,,r„ (with vo,v U.U« ,K»,r c„ro,, ,, 107 

for about one month, to make them darker than the bushels to the acre; so that 1 tool pretty well paid JMwi ^ t _j abn v . Lauderdale, Gencseo. Dirtetars-Gco. 
wild ones. for my trouble and the expense of the first, crop. w Koot and ch , ir , e „ Colti wh0M . u . niUi of oflit . c M Directors 

The way I make the bark hives is this: I saw Now. brother tanners that have not tried tiling, had expired, were re-elected, 
around the tree the height 1 want my hive, peal oil don’t be afraid to begin; don't let the trouble and Kkik Co society.—A tthe annual meeting, held in Buffido 
the bark, set in a head the same as yon would in a expense scare you; put, it in and you will be paid i#st week, offieera were olected for the ensuing year as follows: 


Annnal Meetings of National, State, and teal Societies. 

U. S. Ac. Sociktt.—A t the annual meeting of this Society, 
held in Washington on the 9tli inat.. Mr. lion hard, of Ohio, 
wax re elected President, Mr. Poouk Secretary, and Mr. 
Eukhcii Tr( usurer. The Executive Committee was re-organ 
iscd, and consists of Marshal P. Wilder, of Maas.: Fred. S. 
Srnythe, of N. II.; Ls'uie Newton, of Philadelphia; diaries B. 
Calvert, of Md.; L. Grand Hyington, of Iowa; J It Sullivan, 
of Ohio; and M. Myers, of Cal. President LlNCOl.x’a recom¬ 
mendation of the establishment, of Agricultural and Statistical 
Departments was warmly commended, and lie was elected an 
Honorary member. The suggestions of the President's 
address were debated and indorsed, and a large edition was 
ordered printed. The eslablisjiinent of an Agricultural l)r 
partmont was discussed and recommended There was a 
decided expression of opinion against National Exhibitions, 
unless they can he held at Washington The Society adopted 
a series of resolution* adverting to Agricultural education, and 
prepared a .premium list for a series of experiments In the 
cultivation of cotton in the Middle and Northern States. 
Also for hemp and lias, the awards to he made by the Central 
Agricultural Societies of the States in which the competitors 
reside. Arrangements arc also perfected for a national exlii- 
bition of native wines to he hold iu Washington in January 
next. 

CONNKCTtcttT STATU Ao SoctBTT —The annual meeting 
was held at Hartford, Jan Stll Tho financial report exhibits 
$0.18 on hand, with property worth $1,000, ami less than $100 
of indebtedness. The Society resolved to hold a Fair next 
fall The following officers were elected for ensuing year: 
/’resident K II. IIVDK. 'Jd. of Stafford. Vice /'msidcnU — 
Robbins Battel], of Norfolk; D. F. Gulliver, of Norwich 
Oor Secretary- llenrv A. Dyer, of Brooklyn, /tec. S<crrtar>i 
—T 8, Gold, of Cornwall. Treasurer—F. A. Brown, of Hart¬ 
ford. IHr-rtors —('lias. M. I’ond, Hartford county; Randolph 
Llndsley, New Haven; James A. Bill, New London; K. Hough. 
Fairfield; Levi Cowles, Middlesex; Lemuel Hurlburt, Litch¬ 
field; Bonj. Sumner, Windham; K B. Chamberlin, Tolland. 
ZMrecUrrs (appointed h_\ County Societies)—J. A. Hemingway, 
Hartford couuty; N A, Bacon, New Haven; Henry Bill, New 
London; G. W Seymour, Litchfield; Ezra Dean. M'lndham; 
Stcphcu Iloyt, Fairfield; J. 8. Yeomans. Tolland /.’hemitt — 
Prof. Johnson, of Yale College. 

Monkok County Society—A nnual meeting at Rochester. 
Jan. Stb. Officers elected; J‘resilient —B. M Bakkr, Roches¬ 
ter Fur /’nriilrntx — Martin Roberts, Henrietta; Hiram 
Smith, Rochester; K. B. Holmes. Sweden. Secretary —J M. 
Bootli. Treasurer—til C. Mordoff Directors —Hon. Benj 
Smith, of Mendoll, and M. F. Reynolds, of Rochester, were 
chosen Directors for the ensuing three years. Thu Directors 
who hold over are: V. P. Brown, Wheatland; W C. Tracy, 
IViffield, for one year. Win. Rankin, Greece; L. I). Mitchell, 
I’lttsford, for two years. 

Livingston Co SoCTKTV.—A t the recent annual meeting of 
this Society, the following board of office.rs was elected for 
1S62: /‘resident— Jabpbr Barrbh. Avon. Vice /‘resident— 
Frederick A. Gray, York. /Secretary —George J Davis, Gene 
seo. /treasurer— Hezekiah Allen, Goneseo. Geotoffist and 
/Ahrarian —John A'. Lauderdale, Gencsoo. Id rectors —Geo. 
W. Koot and Charles Colt, whose terms of office as Directors 
had expired, were re elected. 

Ekik Co. Socikty —At the annual meeting, held in Buflklo 


Rural Notes anil Items. 


To Corrbppondk.vts, Tnquiukrs, &.C .—We are eonstraimsl 
to again state that we no not wish to inere-aso our list of paid 
contributors to the Ritual, (and especially to its Literary and 
Miscellaneous departments,) nor have we time, at this season 
of the year, to respond by letter to tho numerous applications 
received. Wish we could say aye, in many cases, but our 
present engagements and expenditures forbid further invest¬ 
ments at present. 

— Of late we have received numerous inquiries on various 
subjects — including many requests for our host advertising 
term* — soliciting written answers It ts impossible for ub to 
respond, except in Important matters, for want of time. We 
would fain treat all courteously, hut must first give attention 
to what eannot he deferred. With hundred-, of business 
letters daily, we are just now unable to devote much time to 
letter writing. Those who have written us recently, (and 
several luvve twice or thrice,) relative to advertising, on? 
referred to our terms, published in every number, for particu¬ 
lars; and such ns wish us to advertise at the r.xjos charged by 
papers having from five to twenty thousand subscribers only 
must wait awhile, ns vve are not doing that kind of business. 
The simple i*.\ct that we have received and entered upon our 
books an average of ovrh Fifteen Hundred Subscribers per 
day for nearly three weeks past, is one reason why wo “ charge 
more than other papers do " for advertising, 

Patrnt OmcR Affairs. —'The business of the Patent 
Office Is said to Is’ reviving atpfin There has been n marked 
increase for the past month, (he number of applicants for 
patents filed during December exceeding those of November 
by more than one hundred. Many of the inventions lately 
patented are more warlike than peaceful — such machines and 
instruments us lire thought to be required in the great struggle 
to maintain and perpetuate the Union. 

— A recent telegram from Washington says the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patents is to he called upon by Congress to state 
whether Mr. Brownk, formerly Agricultural Chief Clerk, is 
employed hy him to purchase seeds; and that “there is much 
fault found with 15.’t) Official conduct while here, and if he has 
been sent abroad it will make some disturbance.” We inno¬ 
cently supposed that Mr. 15. had long ago been removed from 
a position fttr which ho was unqualified 

Gov. Morgan on Opr Agricultural Intkrkbts, —Though 
unable to give our readers Gov. Moroan’H recent Annual 
Message entire, we make room for all that portion of the long 
document which relates to the Agricultural Interest* of the 
State*. What is a-vid on this important, subject may not. prove 
exceedingly gratifying; hilt the Governor deserves credit for 
imbuing such a prosaienl topic with the “soul of wit," and 
thus saving the time and patience of renders. He says:— 

11 Agricultural interests have been more than usually prosperous. 
The products have boon abundant throughout the State, and 
the remunerative rates have given increased business to the 
various modes of transportation iu the direction of markets; 
at the same time tile articles of human food have been so res 
Mumble that plenty him been within the reach of the humblest 
laborer. Public policy alone would counsel us to foster this 
great source of happiness and national wealth." 

Novkltibs jofOM Japan anu California.—^ The Hon. T. 
Hart Hyatt, late U. 8 Consul at Amoy. China—whence he 
recently returned via Japan and California, to his former 
residence in this city—has favored u- with govcml products 
and Curiosities of countries visited during his sojourn abroad 
Among them, a tine head of Millet, grown at Kanegawa, 
Japan, und specimens of Japanese ‘ 1 Cash ”—copper and Iron 
coin; the latter about as large as tin* new American cent, 
(though five thousand are valued at only one dollar,) with a 
hole one fourth of an inch square iu the center Also, a Cali¬ 
fornia apple, of good size and appearance — not yet tasted — 
and a specimen of clnnebar ore from the same state Mr. II 
lias quite a collection Of novelties and curiosities, mainly the 
handiwork of Chinese ami Japanese artist* and mechanics. 

Ska Island Cotton. — We are indebted to Mr. Huhiiakd, 
(of Uie enterprising dry goods firm of Huboako A Northrop, 
Rochester,) for a sample of the Sea Island Cotton, recently 
brought from Port Royal 8 C by tin- Government and sold 
in New York, at auction, for Do cent* per pound 1 It is a 
superior article, such a* the English use in manufacturing line 
muslins. The same quality formerly wild at ‘JO to 29 cent* per 
lb., (when ordinary cotton brought 12 to 15 cents)—indicating 
an advance in price which must ere long affect the pockets of 
all consumers of cotton goods. Let farmers “ hurry up " extra 
quantities of wool and flax, and inventors and manufacturers 
I,ring along flax cotton, or some other cheap substitute for the 
‘king” 

Grkat Importation of Siikkp ami Eggs into Britain.— 
According to the dark /.one Bwprat*. the sheep imported into 
London from foreign countries are now about 10,000 per week, 
ami Hull. Liverpool, ami Glasgow, also ie<-oive supplies. 
The total uuinber Imported in ISAS wus 184,482, and in I860, 
320,219. In the year 18(51, it doubtless approached to, or 
exceeded. 600.000 The eggs brought. Into England in 1868 
were 134.685,000. In I860, they were 107,606,200. In the 
year 1861, they must, have nearly reuehed the number of 
200,000.000. These two Items are merely specimens of a 
whole class. The oxen, the bacon, the butter, cheese, Arc.. 
are all pouring in. in rapidly Increasing quantities. 

Tiik Rural's History or Tint Rkiikllion.— A subscriber 
of Clinton county, Iowa, writes: — “The Rural is especially 
valuable at this time for its complete condensed History of the 
Rebellion. 1 Intend binding the volume, And in future yean* 
it will be read with interest by those who have the good 
fortune to possess it." Within the past month we have been 
favored with many letters commending the same feature of the 
RURAL, quite a number of them affirming its sumuuiry of War 
News to be more interesting and reliable than that given in the 
daily papers which publish so many idle rumors 
■ » 

Dogs vs. Siikkp — A Sporting Item .—A Cleveland paper 
gives some figures which must attract the attention of Ohio 
wool growers, in this style:—“ It may be of interest to some to 
know wlint it costs the State of Ohio to supply her dug* with 
a first-class sport for one year. There wore lolled by dogs in 
Ollio during the year 1861,42,781 sheep, valued at ’*>4,216.25. 
During the same period there were injured 19,000, valued at 
$32,579.70; total, 61,781 sheep, at $96,790.96'" 


half bushel measure. Let the edges lap a little 
when you fetch it around the head, and run your 
saw through the lap. This makes a good joint. 
But, I must be short on this, for fear I might M ake 
up another Michigan Beu JIunter. 

Great Valley, N. Y., 1862. A. Mudgktt. 

1 litercHiing Facts. 

One square inch of worker comb contains 
about 25 colls on one side, on both, 50. Hence, a 
piece of comb 4 inches by 5 will contain 1,000 
workers. 

One square inch of drone comb contains about 16 
cells, and on both sides, 32. 

The cells of workers aro 7-16 of an inch in depth, 
and drones are 9-16. 

It takes about i lb. oi comb to hold 15 lbs. of 
honey. 

One gallon of honey weighs 12 lbs. 

The least possible space for a loaded worker is 
5-32 of an inch. 

One pound of honey contains about 20 cubic 
inches. 

Bees gorged with honey never volunteer an 
attack. 0 

Bees may always be made peaceable by inducing 
them to accept of liquid sweets. 

Bees, when frightened by smoke, or by drum¬ 
ming, fill themselves with bone/ and lose all dispo¬ 
sition to sting, unless they are hurt. 

Bees disliku any quick movements about their 
hives, especially any motion which jars their combs. 


in a ten fold ratio. Make a beginning; you will 
never regret it. The kind of corn was the large, 
yellow Indiana Dent.” 

Kcfinrd Sorglitml Sirup. 

The cultivation of Sorghum has not been fairly 
tried in Ibis Slate, but in the Western States it has 
l>c co me an important, almost a staple product At 
the late session of the Illinois Horticultural Society, 
held iu Chicago, a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the subject of refining the sirup. Their 
inquiries and tin* answers thereto are important, as 
indicating the fact that an abundance of excellent 
simp may be produced in the Northern States at a 
price reasonably low. The committee directed 
their attention to the following points; 

QUERIES. 

1st, What foreign substances are used iu refining? 
Would their use be likely to render tbc refined pro¬ 
duct nnliealtbful? 

2d. What is the loss in quantity by refining? 

3d. What is the expense of refining? 

4th. How does the refined article rank in grade 
with other refined sirups? 

5th. How can the farmers get their sirup refined? 

6th. Is there any sale for the crude sirup? 

ANSWERS. 

1st. A small quantity of lime water is introduced 
at the commencement of the boiling. Next the 
sirup is strained through canvass sacks. After¬ 
wards it passes into immense filters, containing 


/‘resident—7.. Bonnby. Buffalo. Vice Presidents— D. 1). 
Stiles Aurora; G. W Fain. Tonawanda Secretary— M'arren 
Granger, Buffalo. Tirasurcr— Geo. AV .Scott. Buffalo Direct¬ 
ors— Benj. Baker, East Hamburgh; Paul B. Latbrup, Eluia, 
Nathaniel Tucker. Brant; Ellis Webster, Buffalo; George A 
Moore, Buffalo: \V D. Green, Lancaster. Finance Committee 
—Am os Freeman and K F Clvileort, East Hamburgh; Orlando 
Allen, Buffalo. 

Dm.AWAKii Co. Sociktv.—O fficers for 1802: /‘resident—C. 
Bki'KRR,S tamford Vice/‘residents —J. B. Yendes, Delhi; Jas. 
White, Jr., Kortright; G. 8. Tuttle. Harpersfleld; M. 8 Kel¬ 
logg, Franklin; P. R. Ferguson, Meredith; S. AVakeman. Wal¬ 
ton; Duncan Bullanlitie, Andes; G B Lyou, Stamford, 
Alfred Rrdfirld, Davenport; M. L. Bostwick Hamden; Alex. 
Storie, Bovina; A. J. Keator, Roxbury. tbc. Secretary— 
V. G. Northrup, Franklin. Oar. Secretary —Porter Krishee, 
Delhi Treasurer— Cyrenus Gibbs, Stamford 

BROOK PORT UNION Socikty.—O fficers for ljftp /’resident — 
E. 15. Hoi.mks, Fire /‘resident— C. H. Mason. Secretary— 
II. N. Beach Treasurer —Thomas Comes. Directors—A. K. 
Sweet, Hiram Mordoff', John Boughton, I.. Bnbcock, Ii ■)• 
Cook, A. K. Wilcox. 

SuHQUKit anna Valley Socikty.—O fficers elected: President 
—Salmon G. Co.vk. Vice Presidents— W. H. Emory, O. U. 
Fellows, Uniulillu; Ralph Dewey, G. S. Bidwell, Sidney. 
Secretary— K. W. Courtney. Treasurer— C 1 Hayes. Direct¬ 
ors— Ilenry C. Gregory, David Lee, UnadLUa; Abner Johnston, 
Sidney Directors holding over —Samuel R. Chaffin. Unadilla; 
W J, Ifugliston, Win. T Hodge, Sidney. 

OPPICKRS nr Ag’l Sociktiks are reminded that we are glad 
to receive brief synopses of proceedings of Htuiual meetings, 
See., for publication in the Rural. We are always pleased to 
learn, also, of the organization and doings of Farmers' Clubs, 
and will give hi print, whatever seems noteworthy. 


AYkstkkn Ritual Itkns. —It is asserted tiiat Mr J H. 
Smith, of Quincy, Ilk, has made, the past season, from one 
acre of African Sugar.Cane, 1,500 pounds of sugar, besides 
155 gallons Of good sirup, at a cost of 4 cents per pound of 
sugar, and 20 cents per gallon of sirup. He has on hand a tun 
of sugar. AVe ore not. infomied whether tire tun of sugar is 

Sorghum sugar or not,- Illinois /‘loros are going to Loudon 

to compete with the world for the prize* offered at the Exhi 
bition of 1862. Dukiik, of Moline. Is preparing four for tho 

Exhibition.- King Cotton is attacking the Illinoisans, with a 

fair prospect that he will get a permanent foothold in the 
State. The Chicago Gardeners' Society lias elected tho fol¬ 
lowing officers for 1862: President—Jouy C. UliB, First Vrce- 
J'resilient— 1 > Worthington, Second Vice Pnvids-nt— Geo 
Witbold; Corresponding Secretary —Dr. J. Ana Kbnnioott; 
according Secretary—CUSH. D. B RAO DON; Treasurer—A. T. 

Williams; t.ihrarian —II. Lombard. - CoUt/n Land in /Hi 

nois .—It Is believed there, are from eight to ten millions of 

acres of land in Illinois adapted to the culture of cotton.- 

Tin Ohio State Fair in to be. held at Cleveland this year.- 

"Important Action of tJee. National Agriewtiural Hoard ."—Such 
w.as the “style ” of a telegram sent to the Associated Press of 
tlie West ou the JOtli inal., announcing tbc perfection of 
arrangements for a “big drink" next January! They are 
going to seduce wine manufacturers to send them "a few 
bottles.” What a useful, indispensable institution that is! 
It is greatly appreciated “ Out West!" o. t>. B. 

Tiik Sugar Growkks’ Convention, held at Columbus, 
Ohio, hist week, is said to luxve been attended by gentlemen 
from most all quarters of the State, and proved quite a spirited 
affair. Similar conventions are talked of in Michigan, Indi¬ 
ana, &c. ^_ 

Tub Annual Mkkting of tlie N. Y\ State Ag. 8ociety will 
be held at the Agricultural Rooms, iu Albauy, on Wednesday, 
the 12tli day of February ensuing. 






a 



A NEW CAMPANULA. 


A correspondent of the London Gardner's 
Chronicle gives an interesting description of a seed¬ 
ling Campanula exhibited by Mr. CuiTTY at a show 
of the Itoya! Botanic Society. Six plants were 
shown in pots and. we judge from the engraving, 
must have been exceedingly beautiful. Indeed, ac¬ 
cording to our authority, ''there was scarcely any¬ 
thing more tieautiful in the exhibition; the plants 
were of groat size, and formed symmetrical pyramids 
loaded from head to foot with snow-white bells, pro¬ 
ducing an effect remarkable for chastity in those 



days of general neglect of old-fashioned herbaceous 
favorites, i measured one of them, and its dimen¬ 
sions were as follows:— height, two foot six inches; 
circumference, three feet six inches. Ho far they 
worn examples oi what good culture can oiled with 
very simple materials. But the point of special in¬ 
terest is the distinctness of this seedling variety, 
which is capable of forming specimens of a size 
which could not be attained with the original, and 
the flowers are individually twice as largo,so that it 
was not surprising many of the gardeners should 
have supposed it a distinct species. There is no de¬ 
parture from the type in the structure of the flowers, 
except ta the matter of size, a greater rotundity of the 
bell, and a more snowy whiteness. These however 
are qualities of such importance that it appears to 
me only just to the raiser that he' should have a word 
of praise. The variety occurred hi a batch of seed¬ 
lings raised ia ls£>7, since which date it has continued 
constant, showing not the least tendency to revert to 
its old form. Bedding plants occupy so much time 
in the gardens of the present day that it is but sel¬ 
dom anything more than the most casual attention 
is given to hardy herbaceous plants; but what a 
field do they offer for similar improvements, and is 
there not a peculiar Interest attaching to Uioin which 
we shall never experience in all our efforts after 
gorgeous coloring ?” 

Mr. Chitty’s variety of Campanula is named 
Iiolundifoliu alba. 


FETJIT GEOWEES’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York 
held its Annual Meeting at the Court-house in the 
city of Rochester on the 8th inst. The meeting was 
large, and its discussions interesting and harmonious. 
At eleven o'clock the President, K. Moody, Esq., of 
Loekport, took the chair. Committees were ap¬ 
pointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year, 
and to report subjects for discussion. 

The Committee on Subjects proposed the follow¬ 
ing questions, which were discussed, and several, on 
the culture and pruning of the pear, were passed 
over for want of time. The .Society held four 
sessions, but the attendance was large, and the dis¬ 
cussion somewhat protracted on each subject pro¬ 
posed. 

ASPLKS. 

I .—Ihtxtxf Apple Trees. —What in the bent stock for Dwarf¬ 
ing tlni Apple, and what are the comparative merits of Dwarf 
and Standard Apples? 

IL—Select lisle for family use—Which are the best 24 varie 
ties? Which of the 24 are the 4 best summer varieties. 2 for 
the table, I for baking, and 1 for cooking? 

IG’—Which of tlie 24 are the best 4 fail varieties, as above. 

IV.—Which of the 24 are the best 16 winter, to embrace 2 
for stock feeding, 2 for baking, 2 for cooking, and 10 for the 
table? 

V-—What is the best form of an Apple tree, and what is 
the time for pruuing? 

GOAPB8. 

VI.—What are the best 6 varieties of Grapes for fiunily use. 
and which are Uie best 2 for vineyard purposes? 

The Committee on Officers made the following 
report, and the gentlemen named were elected 
unanimously. 

President — H. T. Brooks, of Wyoming. 

Vice Presidents —J. J. Thomas, of Union Springs; John B. 
Baton, of Bikllalo, N. 8. Holmes, of Syracuse. 

Secretary— O. V. Bissell, of Rochester. 

Treasurer—W 1*. Townsend, of Loekport. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

Dwarf Apples. 

I -—Dwarf Apple Trees. —What is the best stock/or Dwarfing 
the Apple, wnd what are the comparative merits of Dwarf and 

Standard Applet? 

Mr. Barry, being called upon, said he could not 
say anything new. The subject seemed to be pretty 
well understood. Two stocks arc used fpr dwarf¬ 
ing llie apple - the Puradiw* and the Doucain. The 
I aradise makes a very small tree, suitable for gar¬ 
dens; the Doucain is a tree of larger growth, suitable 
lor pyramids or half-standards, and might he of 
advantagem the West, and other places, tor orchard 
mg. In answer to an inquiry. Mr. B. said that 
dwarfs probably would not tie as long-lived as 
standards, because the stocks arc raised'froth cut¬ 
tings. I he fruit of the Doucain is small and 
sweet —that ot Hie Paradise very small and insig- 
uilicanL Mad never known stocks ot either grown 
rom seed. The cuttings root freely. Had seen 
uee * on Uoucatu stocks twenty years old apparently 
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as healthy as ever, and likely to live a score, of 
years longer. On this stock trees do not bear much 
earlier than on their own roots —some five or six 
years after planting. On Paradise stea k trees beat- 
very young. On tin* former, trees should be. set out 
about twelve foot apart, and on the latter from four 


to six feet. Mr. 1!. knew of no successful experi¬ 
ments with the Doucain stock in orcharding, and 


could not say that it possesses any advantages over 
the free slocks tor general market purposes. 


SECOND SESSION. 

Best Six Summer Apples. 

tl .—Select lists for family u*c — Which, arc the best 24 varie¬ 
ties > The. 6 best summer varieties, 2 for the table, 1 for baking , 
and 1 for cooking l 


Mr. Barry said the Early Harvest is the most 
popular summer apple in America. It is cultivated 
in every State in the Union as far south as the apple 
is cultivated. Had seen it at Memphis, and further 
south, as good as at the North. 

\V. P. Townsend, of Loekport, spoke favorably 
of the Primate, Early Joe, Early Harvest, ami Red 
Astacbau, and the Sweet Bough'for baking. 

Mr. Beadle, of Ft. Catharines, C. WY, stud in 
Canada the Sweet Bough is the most popular 
sweet apple, and the Red Astrachan excellent, for 
cooking and eating. 

It. E. Hooker recommended the Sweet Bough lor 
baking, and the Early Harvest, Early Joe, Primate, 
and lied Astraehan for eating find cooking. 

Mr. Ellwander said the Summer Rose is one 
of the best summer apples. The Early Joe is a 
delicious eatjtig apple, but is very "apt to bo 
imperfect and spotted. The Early Harvest, is good 
for the table, as all know, the Sweet Bough for 
baking, and the Red Astraehan for cooking. 

Mr. Smith, of Syracuse, recommended the Early 
Harvest, Bed Astraehan, and Sweet Bough for cook¬ 
ing, and the Primate and Summer Rose for the table. 

Mr. Barry considered all tin-summer apples that 
had been named excellent, and well worthy of gen¬ 
eral culture, except, perhaps, the Karlv Joe, which 
is often very spotted, and tlie tree a poor grower. 
The Early Strawberry is a beautiful, excellent 
apple, of a peculiar and fine aroma, and the tree a 
good grower. A ; n excellent market apple, Would 
name it as one of our best summer apples. It 
remains longer in perfection than almost any other 
summer apple, ripening gradually and remaining on 
the tree longer than most apples. Tree an erect 
grower, with slender branches. 

Dr. Sylvester, of Lyons, thought very highly of 
the Early Strawberry. The tree is a handsome and 
erect grower. Fruit ripens gradually for live weeks. 
For family use this peculiarity is valuable, but 
objectionable for market, ilh it Is loss trouble to 
pick all the fruit of a variety at once. Would place 
it among the four best. Mr. 8. would want the 
Early Harvest lor all purposes, Swe^t Bough for 
baking. Red Astraehan for cookfug, and Early 
Strawberry, Summer Rose, and Primate for table. 

E. Moonv, of Loekport. thought the Primate 
the best early apple. Ripe nearly as early is tin 1 
Early Harvest, and does not. snot, while tlie Early 
Harvest is subject t«i it. and Mr. J[. thought, may 
have to be discarded, for tlui difficulty h- increas¬ 
ing, and varieties subject to it should" bo rejected. 
The Primate is entirely free, and also the Red 
Astraehan. The SweetBough i a good apple, and 
bears shipping well. Would like to retain ihe Early 
Joe, although it does spot. Some gentlemen present, 
thought the Primate tree rather tender, and Mr. M. 
said, iri reply to inquiries, that it is as hardy us a 
Greening, and very much like it in growth. 

The question, as originally reported by the com¬ 
mittee, was tor the four best summer apples for the 
dessert, and at this stage of the discussion, us many 
considered the number too small to give a good 
supply for family use during the season, at the sug¬ 
gestion of L. B. Lang worthy and If. E. Hooker, 
it Avas increased to six. 


Mr. Barry thought the Golden Sweet a very 
desirable summer sweet apple, though perhaps 
rather late to be called a summer apple. It is 
very productive, the tree a rapid grower, and bears 
curly; an excellent market apple. 

Mr. Moody agreed with tlie last speaker in his 
opinion of the Golden Sweet, It is an excellent 
baking apple, but not as good for the table as the 
Sweet Bough, and will not hear carriage as well. 
Moat of the Sweet Boughs of Niagara county are 
purchased for the Boston market. 

Mr. Fish inquired if there were not two varieties 
known as Golden Sweet. 

lb N. Land worthy knew of two, one a greenish 
apple and worthless; hut the true Golden Sweet is 
an excellent apple, and next to the Baldwin in 
productiveness. 

Mr. Barry said a line had been handed him. 
requesting his opinion of the Jeffries apple —a 
tieautiful. striped, very superior dessert apple from 
Pennsylvania. It is an excellent summer apple, 
and the gentleman who called his attention to it 
should favor the meeting with his opinion. 

Mr. V n-K said he was too much occupied in 
reporting the proceedings to take part in the discus¬ 
sions, but he was anxious this fine apple should he 
brought to the notice of the meeting. It is excel¬ 
lent and beautiful. 

Mr. Hooker Imd the Jeffries in hearing the last 
three years. It is an excellent table apple, and 
the finest, acquisition we have had in many years. 

Mr. Ilo4,0. ot Loekport. hud received scions from 
Pennsylvania, which had fruited, and he considered 
the Jeffries a very superior dessert apple. 

Thu President,'II. T. Brooks, Esq., thought Un- 
growing of apples for feeding pigs an important 
matter for fanners. Pork is cheap, and it is neces¬ 
sary that, cheap food should he used in making it. 

Mr. Bbapi.b said a neighbor fed sweet, apples to 
pigs in great (pumlilies, first using the Golden 
Sweet and later the Telman Sweet 

L. 15. Lanu worthy considered good marketable 
apples too valuable to feed to pigs. Let (he pigs 
have the run of the orchard and pick up all the 
wormy, fallen fruit: but apples that are fit to sell 
are worth more than they would be made into pork 

IL N. Lang worthy’ said he would sum up his 
opinion of the Golden Sweet in a few words —it is 
good for feeding pigs, not. very good to eat, good to 
bake, and good to sell before half ripe. Dealers 
will buy it, and it is considered pretty good before 
it hardly begins to ripen. 


Autumn Apples. 

in —Which are the Inst <\fatt varieties ) 

Mr. Hooker considered Uie Munson Sweet a 
superb sweet apple, productive, and good cither for 
baking or the table. 

Mr. E i.i. w a no e R said Munson Sweet is the 
finest, autumn sweet apple we have, with a bright red 
cheek, which makes it attractive. Excellent for 
baking. 


Mr. Sami found the Munson Sweet a very protita- 
e . appfo. Tree hardy and productive, "and the 
nit excellent. The Fall Jenneting good, and the 
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Lot vert a handsome apple and an enormous bearer, 
always fair, and an excellent looking apple. The 
Rambo and St. Lawrence are fine for late fall. 

Mr. Barry — Jersey Sweet ranks among the best 
sweet apples ot its season. 

Mr. Hyi.v ester had cultivated Munson Sweet a 
few years and liked iu The Pound Sweet is the 
best autumn sweet apple. It U more juicy than 
any _ other sweet apple. For feeding there is 
nothing like it. 

Mr. Smith inquired if Jersey Sweet is generally 
fair. It is an excellent apple where it can lie 
grown, fait for the last few years it had grown 
spotted and gnarly with him. 

Mr. Beadle said Jersey Sweet is an excel¬ 
lent apple in Canada, the fruit fair, and the tree pro- 
duetive. Ripe in October. Succeeds in almost 
all soils. 

Mr. Fish thought Jersey Sweet one of the very 
best of fall apples. Very lender and rich. 

Mr. Moody said Jersey Sweet, as known hy him 
is unworthy of cultivation, knotty and Worthless. 

If they happened to got a fair one it was very good. 

, D. N. Langwokthy agreed with Mr. Moonv. it 
is an unprofitable apple, knotty, and falls from the 


Air. Hoag had seen the Jersey Sweet excellent in 
Niagara comity, on clay soils. 

Mr. Li ,lwanger found the Jersey Sweet to be a 
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line apple, but very often small and spotted. Spoke 
Well of Duchesne of Oldenburg, Gravenstciu 
1 'verity Ounce, and. Pound Royal for tall apples 
and the Munson Sweet for baking. In answer to a 
question, Mr. E. slated vbat the Gravenstoin rose up 


hies the Co I vert, yellowish-white ground, striped 
with red. 


Mr. Hooker said the Pom me Royal is of poor 
appearance, greenish white, often specked. Twenty 
Ounce is one of the best market apples, excellent, 
for cooking, hangs well on the tree, and is a good 
bearer. 

Mr. Moody believed the Duchesne of Oldenburg 
to be one of the best, autumn apples, ami a very 
early bearer, often bearing in Uie nursery, one of 
the leiidcrcst lablc apples. Fall Pippin", after the 
Gravcateiti, is the next best cooking apple. 

Mr. Fish Raid it is generally admitted that the 
Fall Pippin is of good quality, but he could never 
get many of them. 

Mr. Holmes, of Syracuse, had not heard the Haw¬ 
ley mentioned, and would like to get the opinion 
ot members as to its quality. 

Dr. Sylvester said the Hawley is one of the 
best fall apples, but is not considered very pro¬ 
ductive. 

Mr. Beadle had the Hawley in cultivation some 
years, but of late it. is not only water-cored, but 
water-sonkrd, and about worthless. It stands in a 
rather low place in the orchard, and this may he 
the cause of the trouble. 

Mr. 11 oAci found it the same at Loekport. 

, Mr. llERtUMiTON had the same difficulty with it 
in Macediin on hf&h ground. 

Mr. Hooker could Hot get along without Uie 
Purler for family use, 

Mr. Eli.wa.nger said as it seems to be under¬ 
stood that the list is to be increased to six autumn 
varieties, he wished to tuld the St. Lawrence. He 
also spoke well of the Porter. 

Mr. Gorki, of Pantjald, considered Maiden's 
Blush a very fine apple. 

Mr. Anthony said Maiden’s Blush is always 
fair, productive, and excellent. 

Mr. Barry said it is remarkable to notice the 
changes in tlie character of apples. Only twelve 
years ago the Hawley was extremely popular, and 
it was an excellent apple. Now it is subject to 
the defect noticed by several gentlemen, and is 
about discarded. 

Mr. Hooker found the St. Lawrence a very 
perishable, unreliable fruit. The crop generally 
is pilot* and wormy. 

Mr. Bk.uii.k thought the St. Lawrence had got too 
far south. In Caiiadu, the further north it is 
grown, the higher colored, the liner, and the more 
perfect, the fruit It is always large, line, and the 
tree productive. 


Mr. Lay, of Greece, found it to ripen unevenly. 
Mr. SMITH said this is the case in Syracuse, 


Best Twelve Winter Apples. 

IV.—TAr best 12 winter, In embrace 2 for stock, 2 for baking , 
2 for cooking, and (ifor the table > 

Mr. Ei.lwanokk thought the Fameuse the best 
early winter apple for the table. 

Mr- Hooker recommended for baking the Telman 
Swi-et and Ladies' Sweet - a very valuable fall 
sweet apple. 

Mr. Carry said, for market, he was prepared to 
recommeud the Rhode Island Creoningund Baldwin. 

Mr. Fish recommended for late keepers the Uox- 
bury Russet and Golden Russet. 

Mr. Beaut.e recommended the Pnrnine (.'rise as a 
fine late keeper, and asked information respecting 
the Pom me d’Or, a good apple, somewhat resembling 
the Pom me Grise. * 

Mr. Fish said the Pennine d’Or is a small, excel¬ 
lent russet apple. It. sold last year at $10 per barrel 
in Canada. 

IL N. La no worthy said he first saw this apple 
on the ridge-road, near this city, iu the orchard of 
Mr. Sherman. Its fine flavor and aroma is delight¬ 
ful. H is the prince qf Russels. D. is more oblong 
than the Pomine Grise sometimes quite oblong, 
the tree is upright iu its growth, and a good bearer. 
I* or a long tune could not ascertain its name, but by 
searching the French pomological works became 
satisfied that it was the Pom me d’Or of the French, 
and it has been called by that name. 

Mr. Beadle said Norton’s Melon is exceedingly 
valuable in Canada. 

. Mr. Smith called attention to Peck’s Pleasant, as 
it had not been mentioned. It Is a very valuable 
early winter apple, and a pvefct good bcar-i Had 
none this winter. All the winter apples they have in 
Syracuse this season are the Golden Russet and 
Northern Spy. These two are tlie hardiest trees we 
have. 

Mr. Barry said the Golden Russet, as understood 
here, Is the one with small specks on tlie hark. The 
American Golden ft asset, so much grown in New 
Jersey and southward, wilt not do here. Our 
Golden Russet is uot described iu the books. 

Mr. Wright inquired of the value of Coo peris 
Market. * 

Mr. Hooker said it is grown by some of his 
neighbors, and is a good bearer arid keeps until 
Apr' 1 . It is a showy fruit, but not of first quality. 
1 he Yellow Bellflower is good, but sometimes 
specked. 

. Mr. Sharp, of Loekport, inquired why some one 
did not speak of the. Swaar. 

Mr. Beadle found it tender in Canada. Itwinter- 
kills badly. 

Mr. Smith said it has the same defect as the Fall 
Pippin — never bares a crop. 

Mr. Lay said the Swaar had borne well with him. 

Mr. Sylvester recommended Newtown Pippin, 
wherever it can he grown without specks. 

Mr. h li.wangkr said the Jonathan is an excel¬ 
lent dessert apple, and high colored, The. Canada 
Kernelte is also good. 

Mr. Carey considered the Bailey Sweet equal to 
any sweet apple wo have through January and 
l* ebruary. 

Mr. Hoag said the Bailey Sweet is a good apple, 
but it will not keep. " M ’ 

The President said the Bailey Sweet, on the 
warm, sandy land about Moscow, is a late fall 
appbx but on heavy land, and in < older situations, it. 
is a winter fruit, 

Mr. Beadle noticed the Yellow Bellflower was 
recommended by some one. With him it is ashy 
bearer, and has a very large core. He thought 
little'of the variety. 

W. 1’. Townsend, of Loekport, said the Yellow 
bellflower needs severer pruning, and if the tree 
is m good condition, the fruit, is good. 

Several gentlemen stated that the Bellflower is 
tender about handling. 

Mr. Moody thought this a little too far north 
tor the Yellow Bellflower, but with a little care it 
W ill succeed well. For early wilder, the Wugeuer is 
one of the best. He thought well of Peek’s 
Pleasant. 

Mr. Barry said the Yellow Bellflower was really 
a Southern apple. I n the North it is doubtless degen¬ 
erating, though it had never done well hero, except 
in favored localities, but iu the South it is as line 


as ever. 

.Mr. Glenn recommended the Belmont as an early 
winter apple, both for the table and cooking. 

Mr. Barry believed it to be a seedling of the 
"Yellow Bellflower, and a good apple, very popular 
in Northern Ohio. 

Mr. Ci MMiNGs recommended the Northern Spy us 
a late winter apple, exceedingly valuable for a 
Northern climate. Bears well when it commences, 
but is not an early bearer. 

Mr. Hooker inquired about the Spitzcuburg—an 
old favonte. 

Mr. Moonv said it is good in Niagara county. 

Mr. Barry said it is one of the most popular 
apples in our State, but requires high culture, so 
Beat the trees may be kept growing vigorously. It 
is useless to try to grow it in grass. 

Mr. Townsend said that is the reason the Spitz- 
eriburg is losing jp, popularity. Most of the bear¬ 
ing trees are old and have been neglected. 

Dr. Sylvester could recollect when the Spltzed- 
burg was the most, popular apple grown. Most 
people like iis high, spicy flavor, -.uid it is not excelled 
for cooking. Bui the ( roes musi be fed to get good 
fruit. Did not call it a livst-nvic bearer, but when 
trees are well cultivated, it will rive a fair crop. 

Mr. Moonv said the Spitzcuburg needs a deep, 
Pry soil. Gyrus Beach, of the town of Cumbria, iu 
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Niagara county, had grown very large crops — some¬ 
times twenty barrels froth a tree. 

Mr. Smith said it does poorly at Syracuse. They 
think it bus had its day, and’ must lie abandoned. 

L. B. Lanu worthy remarked that the Red 
Canada is one of tlie best apples in the world. 


TlltlCI) SESSION. 

Ex-President Moonv, of Loekport, exhibited a 
number of very fine pear Htoekaof ai»s own growing, 
which attracted much attention on account of their 


fine growth, and at the request, of Mr. Barry Mr. M. 
made some remarks on his mode of culture. He 
had grown 400,000 the past season as line as the 
specimens exhibited, one-half being of extra size 
and the others might well be called first class. 
Gave a large quantity of ashes, about 150 bushels 
to the acre, applied at three times during the season. 

Best li'orm for uu Apple Tree. 

\\— What is the b, a f nnn (f tt „ 4 ^ i rct< faul it the 
time for pruning .’ 

Mr. Share thought he might not agree with others 
in hm views of pruning. Would head all fruit trees 
low. Branches pruned near the ground are more 
vigorous and stocky than those formed further up 
the mom stem. They show a disposition to ascend 
instead ot running out horizontally, make a good 
spreading top, and can bear more weight without 
injury. I re*-s trained in this way are also less 
exposed to tlie winds. This i« particularly the 
case with pcuiu 

J. J. Thomas was opposed to pruning the heads 
ol trees high. 1 11 many Orchards treys might bo 
seen some three stories in height from successive 


Mr. Firii agreed with Mr. Shari*. Branches 
pruned near the root are stronger than those formed 
six or seven feet, from the ground. 


one. 


Mr. Hooker considered the question a difficult 
ie. Trees grow naturally of all forms. Tim 
Northern Spy has an upright growth. Greening 
crooked and drooping, while the Baldwin makes a 


round-headed free. Gut out the young wood from 
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a Totupkins County King, a* is desirable for a 
Northern Spy, and soon tlu*ro would be no bearing 
wood left This variety requires shortening in, 
while the Northern Spy requires thiuing out.* It, 
is well to study the imbits of trees, for, do the 
beat we can, they will have their peculiar shape. 

Mr. Barky said there is a difference of oninii 


, . ... ... opinion 

about the height heads should he formed in orchard 


frees. Ho believed in having the heads tow. Many 
advantages result from this course. The sap has 
not to travel so far; branches near roots are stronger 
and uot subjected to so many accidents, are less 


exposed to the weather, and protect the trunks from 
effects nt sun and freezing. All our orchard trees 
are found leaning to the east, the effect of our 
strong west winds. Tlie higher the head is formed 


from the ground, of course, the more they arc 
exposed. Lew -headed trees are more easily pruned 
ami the fruit is gathered with much less difliotilly 


;uul danger. I lie advantage's are numerous anil 
obvious to every grower of fruits. Some think 
the head should ue formed so high that a horse with 
plow could work under the branches. This iR 
not. necessary. I bo principal feeding roots are at 
the extremities, and as far out ms the ends of (lie 
limbs or further. Manure and culture are nut. 
needed under b run cites. Plowing injures the roots 
by tearing arid breaking them. The best fruits 
are produced from trees where the ground under 
the branches is always shaded. • A slight, forking 
under the tree is all (hat is required. 

Mr. Moody said (hey had to come to some system 
ol culture that would suit fatmeiR. Farmers would 
not use tlu* fork. Had found no evil from plowing. 
Gonunenco plowing when ihe trees are young, and 
the roots will not come near the surface. Would 
form heads four or live feet from the ground. Some 
tender frees have the bark inj trad by the Run in 
ter. 1’hiR is prevented by growing branches low. 

Mr. Be wile said the climate in which trees are 
grown may have a good ileal to do in determining 
the form of the tree. Mr. Moony spoke of the sun 
burning the trunks of trees. Hud seen the* smile 
frequently in Canada, the hark injured for seven or 
eight foot up the trunk. Thought it the effect 
of the sun followed by hard frosts. By keeping the 
head low tlie trunk is protected. Never saw any 
ill effects from heuding frees low. In Canada they 
have severe south-west winds. Every tree leans. 
The main crop is blown off high trees. Mr. B. 
would not iiso a plow under or hoar the trees in an 
Orchard. The routs like to come near the suriaeo 
lor light, and air, and dew. 

Mr. Hooker said (hu advocates of low heads 
seemed determined to drive those in favov of higher 
heads into a false position. Although he did not 
believe in forming heads as low os some, he w r as 
equally opposed In having lycad- as high as some 
have described, and as is often seen. But tlie 
heads should be formed so high as to admit of horse 
work under tin* trees. Farmers cannot use forks 
nod spades iu cultivating their orchards- they must 
depend upon horses. 

J. J. 'I homan had made a good deal of observa¬ 
tion in the length of roots. The radius of the roots 
is equal 10 tlie height of the tree. If the tree is 
twenty feet in height the roots will extend twenty 
feet from the trunk in every direction. Mr. T. 
inquired if any one had ever known injury to result 
from plowing an orchard? _ The tearing of the roots 
a little, lie thought, not so injurious as neglecting to 
stir the soil. Apple roots, many of them, go down 
low, but peach roots lie near the surface. 

Dr. Sylvester said it is necessary to shade the 
trunks of trees, and it is also necessary to keep the tree 
growing to obtain good fruit. To effect this it is 
necessary to keep liio ground well cultivated,and it 
is hard to do lliis if the head is formed very low. 

ifr. Sharp is determined to head his trees low, 
and has a pair ot small mules for working u ml ci¬ 
thern, and when the trees are too low for these, will 
try a pair of asses. 

At the eloseof the discussion on this subject mem¬ 
bers were requested to prepare and leave with the 
Secretary a list of the best six summer, the best six 
autumn, and the best twelve winter varieties. The 
following is the aggregate vote; 

Best She Summer—Two Sweet. 


Rod Ascm hau . 

Primate__ 

Early Harvest__ 

Early Strawberry.. 

Keswick Codlin_ 

Summer Rose.. 


Summer Pearmain_ 

Early Joe___ 

Lowell 

Benoui _ 

Sweet Bough.. 

Golden Sweet.... 


2 

.... 3 
.... 1 
... 3 
....12 
.... 8 


Best Six Autumn—Two Sweet. 

(’divert ..._... 

Twenty Ounce. 

(imvenstein__ 

Uueliuss of Oldenburgh.. 

Porter__ 

JettVies ..... 

Pornme Royal__ 

Beauty of Kent.. 2 

licit Tuxlm Winter—Two Sweet. 

Rhode Island Greenin 
Tompkins Co. King 
Northern Spy.. 


10 

. 0 
. 7 
. 7 
8 


Munson Sweet_.*. 

Pall Jenetting_ 

Twenty Ounce Pippin ... 

Pumpkin Sweet.. 

Maiden's Blush. 

Kail Pippin.. 

Sylvester _ 


.. 7 

.. 1 
.. 1 
.. 1 
.. 1 


1 


Baldwin 

Hpto.vciburgh_ 

Golden Russet . 
itoxbury Russet.. 
Peeks Pleasant. 
Yellow Bellflower 

Pornme (irise_ 

Canada Ked_ 

Swaar__ 


Wagoner_ 

Belmont_ 


Yandervore ... 
Minister _ 


K....13 

Smith s Cider 

. 1 

.12 

Norton's Melon 

.. 1 

.12 

Canada Reinette 

»> 

_12 

Blue i’earmuiu. 

. 1 

_ .8 

Raule’s Januet. 

O 

8 

Toiman Sweet . 

...14 

_ 7 

Seek no Further 

•> 

7 

Green Sweet . 

..3 

.r. 

Ladies Sweet. 

... 6 

__ 4 

Cooper’s Market.. 

«> 

.r. 

Cranberry Pippin .. 

... 1 

.a 

Rib*ton Pippin 

. 1 

3 

l>:uli 4 y Swi’ft-... 

... 3 

.. tf 

Jersey Sweet. 

... 3 

• » 

Pound Sweet 

. 1 


Hill Sweet 

... 1 

. 0 

Pomnie d’Or. 


. 1 

Jonathan .. 

.. 1 

. 1 

Mother .. 

2 


Mr. Barry announced that among the distin¬ 
guished fruit growers present, he was happy to 
observe the Rev. J. Knox, Uie celebrated Fruit 
Farmer of Pittsburgh, who has two hundred acres 
in fruit, and fifty acres iu strawberries. The Presi¬ 
dent requested Mr. K. to favor the meeting with an 
address. 


Mr. Knox stated that ms he hud more experience 
with strawberries than any other fruit, and without 
pretending to make an address, he would give the 
members the benefit of his experience in strawberry 
culture, treating of soil, preparation of soil, cultiva¬ 
tion and varieties, lie considered a rather light 
clay soil preferable 10 a sandy soil, for strawberries. 
The liret work in its preparation is through drain¬ 
age, next breaking up or pulverizing, from twenty 
to twenty-four inches in depth. This is effected 
by the plow alone, ’’’ 
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by the plow alone. First use an ordinary plow, 
with two horses, followed by Mapes’ lifter, a kind of 
still-soil plow, with two yokes of oxen. Give the 

rrrniirwl I , iliut... . 
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ground M*veral plowings in dilforont directions, 
until it is well broken up and pulverized. Gould 
produce two or three very good crops on land 
plowed in the ordinary wav. eight, or ten inches, but 
on that two feet deep could obtain ten or twelve 
crops iu Succession. Strawberries do not require 
much manure. Auy good wheat or corn land is 


good enough for strawberries. Plants in rows 1 
thirty inches apart, and the plants ten inches apart 
m the ro ws, making twenty thousand plants to the f 
acre >V h«*n he commenced strawberry culture, Mr. ' 
Iv. plowed between ifo- rows, but latterly lias dis¬ 
carded all implements in bis strawberry plantations, 
except the boa. Weeds are token out by hand. I 
l he less soil is disturbed after planting the better, 
as the whole ground is covered with a net-work of 
small, fibrous roots. Never allows tlie vines to 
bear the first year planted, but picks off all the 
Innt-stenis and runners, and removes dm runners 
every year that the plant is fruited. Prefers set¬ 
ting out early in the. spring. Protects the plants 
in the winter by wheat or rye straw, thrashed with 
the flail. Oat straw is not heavy enough, and blows 
Off. Plants bear much better' for this protection. 
The straw is removed in the spring, and placed 
around the plants as a muleh. and helps a little 
towards furnishing manure. One half the straw is 
wasted each year, and needs to be supplied every 
autumn. Two Mins to the aero is about the right 
quantity of straw to commence with, but after that, 
one tun-of new straw each Henson will answer. 

Varieties that succeed in some soils and situations, 
fail in others. The Hovey is good in Boston, and 
Mr. K. had seen it good in Cleveland, but with him 
it never succeeded. Some varieties seem to run 
oui alter culture a number of years. Pistillate 
varieties do better when impregnated with some 
stain mate sorts, than with others. On this subject 
he is trying experiment#. The strawberry season 
ought to be lengthened. It is usually about three 
weeks, but with proper selection of sorts, can be 
extended to live weeks. Thu sorts Mr. K. liked besi 
were the following: 

h.tirly— Baltimore Scarlet, Jonnj Lind, Burr’s New Pine. 

inde —Trollope's Victoria, Kitloy’s Goliuh, Nimrod, Buist’s 
Prisui. 

Medium Brighton Pine, Boston Pine, MeAvoy’s Superior, 
Scott's Seedling, Moynmensiny, Downer’s Prolific, Fillmore, 
Golden Heeded, British Queen, Vieomtesse Herieftrtde Thury, 
Wilson's Albany Trionphc <le Gand 

For a general crop, Wilson’s Albany and Tri- 
qmplic do Guild are (lie most profitable. The latter 
is the Strawberry of all strawberries, anti pos¬ 
sesses all the excellencies that, can be desired— 
productive, beautiful, huge, of fine quality, berries 
shipping well, and the plants are hardy. It is not 
as productive as (be Wilson. Injt an acre will bring 
more money, cent them to Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Now York. U-ocrivoil ottlerfifrom 
Now York for more than his whole crop. If con¬ 
fined to one strawberry, lie would plant the Tri- 
oinphe de Gand. Although not quite as productive 
as Bit' Wilson, ho could say will) safety, that it pro¬ 
duces more than three hundred bushels to the acre. 
For canning, the Wilson i« preferred. The only 
manure used is well rolled Stable manure. The 
same plant, if the runners are kept oil', will hear ten 
years. A good man v crowns will start and cluster 
around the original plant, each bearing a fruit stem, 
ami all producing a very large amount of fruit. 
Mr. K, said lie Observed several fruit growers from 
Canada present, and expressed the wish that all the 
troubles of nations emtld be left with the Invars of 
fruits and flowers for adjustment; then our spears 
would soon bekiirned into priming-hooks, ami our 
swords into plowshares. 

Mr. Vick expressed pleasure at tlie remarks of 
Mr. Knox. They -how that the very best culture 
is success'!d on a large scale. We are too apt to 
think that good culture must In* confined to ama¬ 
teurs or garden culture exclusively, and is unsuited 
to thu orchard and market garden. This is an 
error. That system which is most profitable iu the 
garden, will be generally found so m the,orchard. 

The remainder of the discussion, list of fruits ex¬ 
hibited, Ac., will be given next week. 
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A BATCH OP CAKES. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —As 1 have a few 
excellent recipes, and feel a deep interest in the 
Domestic Column of your valuable paper, with your 
permission I will give tliom to your numerous 
readers. 

Fiu-nic Cake. —Take two cups of white sugar; 
two eggs, and the white of one; one cup of butter; 
one cup of sweet milk; three cups oi' flour; two 
teftspooufuls of cream of tartar; one teaspoonful of 
soda. Add a teaspoonful or two of lemon. This 
quantity is sufficient for two cakes. 

Union Cake.- -Take two cups of flour; two cups 
of sugar; one and a half cups of sour cream; two 
eggs; one teaspoonful of saleratus; oue-lmll’ do. 
nutmeg. When all are united, stir them up. 

Ginger Cake. — Take one cup of molasses; one 
cup of water; otic-hulf cup of shortening; one table- 
spoonful of ginger; one teaspoonful of saleratus; 
a little salt; flour sufficient to make it as thick as for 
pound cake. 

Coffee Cake. —Take oue cup of sugar; one cup 
of molasses; one cup of butter; one cup of good 
cold coffee; one pound of chopped raisins; one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon; one teaspoonful of 
allspice; one tablespoonful of cloves; one tcaspoon- 
ful of saleratus, F, E. IIart. 

Barre, Orleans Co., N. Y., 18(!2. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS. 


Pare and thinly slice the apple; rub butter iu the 
flour, nearly enough for an ordinary pie crust; mix 
a little soda in some buttermilk to make it foam; 
more than this is injurious; now moisten the crust 
as soft as an ordinary biscuit, roll out and butter it 
over lightly, then double it over once and repeat 
Put in no more apples than the crust, will easily lap 
over on, aud two small dumplings are better than 
one large one, as they are more easily got into a 
bag, and take less time in cooking. When the fruit 
is cooked the pastry is done, aud the time of eook- 
ing must be regulated accordingly. If you cook the 
fruit before putting it in, half an hour is sufficient 
to boil an ordinary sized dumpling made in this way,. 
though in roll, from an hour and a half to two hours 
is necessary. A good sauce to be eaten with apple 
dumplings is made as follows:—To a pint of boiling 
water, add a good slice of butter; half a nutmeg 
grated, two tablespoonfuls of flour, previously mixed 
in cold water, and half a tcaspoonful of extract of 
lemon, with a oottee-cup of white sugar; boil one 
minute. 


Biscuit Fritters.—T ake some light biscuit or 
rusk; split them in halves; saturate them with 
custard made with six eggs to a quart of milk, 
omitting sugar (if the cakes are sweet;) then fry 
them in hot lard to a light, brown, and eat with wine 
sauce. 


Baker’s Bread — Rite Cucumber Pickles. — 
Will some one please inform a Rural reader how 
to make tpod baker’s bread? Also, how to pickle 
ripe cucumbers, and favor—A. E. C., Chatsioorlh, 
III., 18G2. 


[SI’KCIAI. NOTICK.J 

Kerr it Bkvokk thk VtiorLB, that D. B. De Land & Co.’s 
Chemical Saleratus will universally perform all that the pro¬ 
prietors claim that it will, imd therefore it is not only die host 
ami healthiest Saleratus in th« market, but it Is also tlie 
cheapest, as its effects are certain and uniform, and conse¬ 
quently spoils no broad or biscuit. It is for sale by all respect- 
ahle retail dealers in tlie country, and at. wholesale in Roches¬ 
ter, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Chicago, Milwaukee, &o., &c. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural Neiv-Yorker.] 

MOTHER’S MISSION. 

BY MRS. KM M A L. 8. 


As a pebble »ve oast in a plaeiJ lake. 

Only one ripple may Seem to make; 

As we K«we they Increase till we see tlieni no more, 
But the last one reaches the furthest shore. 

The gifteil may worn ami cynics sneer 
At the quiet round of our limited sphere; 

They dream not that there Life's work is done ; 

Its real battles are fought, its true victories won. 

In patience possessing-the earnest «oul, 

Each wayward will to subdue and control. 

In gentleness training the mind so young. 

To do and to sutler, to bear and be strong; 

Be good to be great, be right to be free, 

Are lessons best learnt at a mother s knee; 
Although tried and tempted a shield it will prove. 
As memory recalls a mother’s Jove 

The great and gifted the laurel may claim. 

I would ask not this to wreathe my name; 

But only say, Father Thy grace be given. 

That my humble borne be a type of Heaven. 

Brant Co., O. W., 1862. 
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LETiTIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 


That woman is constantly taking a more elevated 
and important stand in the literary world, is a fact 
familiar to all who are acquainted with the litera¬ 
ture of the present age. Earnestly and persever¬ 
ing])' has “he struggled, until, wearing the laurels 
due true genius in any form, she treads with undis¬ 
puted right the fair field of letters. Nor is her 
course restricted to a single path, for with free 
access to every tree which grows in the broad, 
ample garden, she lias plucked bright offerings to 
romance, biography, history, and science., and 
brighter still to poesy. 

Conspicuous among the names of those who have 
offered their gifts at the shrine of the latter, is that 
of Lktitia Elizabeth Landox, who was born at 
Chelsea, England, 1802. Generally, to pen the his¬ 
tory of genius is to unfold a web of bitter sorrow's, 
mingled with a few bright threads which the world 
terms honors; and our task were no exception to 
this rule did we attempt to pencil a complete life- 
picture of the subject of our sketch, for she fully 
shared the heritage — misfortune- which falls to so 
many gifted ones. Tier melancholy lot, however, 
served not to cloud her brow or heart, for she was 
endowed with a cheerful, sunny nature, and even 
though slander added its venom to her life-cup, the 
draught, was only embittered thereby, for an upright, 
worthy course of conduct rendered the effect harm¬ 
less. She made her first appearance as the authoress 
of Poetical Sketches, published in the lAUrai'y 
Gazette. In 1824 appeared the “ 1 nvprovisatriccy ’ 
followed by other poems bearing the stamp of emi¬ 
nent talent, and promising richly for (lie future of 
the youthful poetess. She wandered, as poets will, 
into the broad ideal land which offers so many 
allurement* to the imaginative; but the knowledge 
gathered there was not always woven into verse, for 
among her writings we find a novelet entitled 
“ Romance and Reality.” 

In 1838 she was wedded to George Mac- 
Lean, and soon after embarked for Cape Coast. 
Here, in her remote and lonely home, she resumed 
her literary labors. No long, weary days of toil 
were arrayed against her. and had they been, she 
would have encountered them with that brave 
cheerful ness which is the most potent weapon 
against the ills of life. But even this could not 
cope with life’s dark adversary. She could but 
yield obedience to Ills mandate, which by its sud¬ 
denness shocked those* who were reasonably hoping ; 
so much for her future. “ A few weeks after her 
arrival in her African home.” says her biographer, 

“ she was found dead in her room, having in her 
band a bottle of Prussic acid. From subsequent 
investigation it was supposed that, seeking relief 
from pain, she had taken an over-dose of the fatal 
medicine.” 

Thus, we are again led to wonder that the bright¬ 
est stars are so olten extinguished by the unseen 
Hand that guides them all, while the dim are left to 
flicker on in their feebleness, some scarcely lending 
a ray of light to earth-weary travelers. 

The works of MisS Landox ure known to all. 
What lover of poetry is unacquainted with the sweet 
notes wakened from her youthful lyre? Though 
simple, and oftentimes tinged with the melancholy 
coloring of her life, they are the pure outgushing of 
a true pout-soul. We are attracted by her sweet 
simplicity, which soothes the mind of (lie reader as 
he turns to her Irom more stirring but lesk gentle 
and winning authors. All who have perused her 
writings cannot but love her, and weep that “ like 
a young bird on the whig she mot the poisoned 
shaft,” and drooped so soon, nevermore to warble 
her tender notes of poesy and love. 

Oak wood, Mioli., 1862. Emma Wjllcox. 
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MUSIC. 

Have ye ever heard it, and know ye the spell 
that lingers about it? Has thine eye ever grown 
brighter, thy cheek fresher, and thy very soul been 
touched by that spell? When the daylight has gone 
down, and the rich gold was fast fading from the 
West. giving place to the mild light of evening — at 
that sw eet hour, have ever the silvery tones of a flub 
breathed in thine ear some air which had been heard 
in childhood, and was still dear to thy memory? Or 
have th<’ enchanting sounds of the bugto been borne 
gently along on the evening breeze, softened by the 
distance,yet not roblx-d of their melody; or, w hich is 
dearer far. has the rich cadence of some loved voice 
sounded in thine ear sweet strains of music? Then 
bast thou been blest: then has thy life not been all 
sorrow, not all gloom. 

There is a charm in music which none can resist 
Even the wild maniac loves and yields himself to it. 
As the sounds first fall on his ear, he becomes calm: 
as they increase in richness and he drinks in the 
melody, a flash, like reason's ray, plays over his 
features,— he is subdued by its power. Have you 
ever heard the cheering sound of the Cold Water 
Song as it rung from merry voices in praise of the 
sparkling fountain, w ithout thinking that you loved 
Temperance hotter than ever, arid resolving that 
water alone in its purity should fill your cup? 

lias not your heart beat so high and strong for 
Freedom that it has well nigh burst from its prison 
house when the song of Liberty lias echoed in your 
ear? And have you not then, if never before, 
heartily wished that all were as free as the sound 
which floated by you? Such is music’s power over 
us; it reaches the very chords of the soul, and meets 
with a response there, thrilling as though it w ere 
the echoing* of its own fairy tones. 

It has been said, •music is to the ear what truth is 
to the mind; a beautiful comparison; for as the 
influence of truth, the purest as well as the brightest 
treasure of the mind, is ever salutary, so in music 
there is nothing to offend. Its rich sounds do not 
remind us of the darkest ills which have brooded 
over us, they do not bid fierce and angry passions 
start up in the bosom; but though the memories 
which they aw aken may be and often are sad, yet 
they rise softly from their slumbers under music’s 
wand, breathe lightly over the mind, and then die 
iw ay again as gently as do the sounds of the wind 
harp when the breeze ceases to murmur over its 
strings. 

There is nothing in music to hinder an advance¬ 
ment in literature, and the student may safely forget 
for a while that he is Climbing the rugged hill of 
science; forget that ambition has ever bad a place 
in his bosom, while lie listens to the gushing tnelo 
dies of sound; for they have power to inspire him 
with a thirst for all that is noble and good, as well as 
at times to banish all unpleasant thoughts from his 
mind by the delight produced in the harmony of 
sound. 

And then how almost perfect the bliss; how dif¬ 
ferent from other earthly pleasures. ’Tis not the 
satisfaction which the miser feels when he bows 
before hi* idol and finds that, his golden store is 
increasing fast as his heart can wish; ’tis not that 
with which the man of fame receives the laurels 
which are to crown his brow: but ’tis a more pure 
and heavenl) A enjoy incut; 'tis one of the few thorn¬ 
less roses that bloom in life’s pathway; 'tis one of 
earth's enjoyments that will never fade, one of its 
pleasures that shall not cease forever with this life, 
but which may be resumed after death, and, with 
celestial voices and harps of gold, be continued 
forever. E. S. T. 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


BY ASNIK m. iikach. 


Brothers, stand beside the banner, 

R UI v ‘round the cause of right 
Truth shall triumph, and Oppression 
Sink before your gathered might. 
Son# of t-irv# who boldly battled 
On the gory fields of old, 

Can you gee our fair flag flying, 

Can you bear it* story told, 

And not rally to defend it, 

Finn of heart and strong of hand, 
Till it floats a joy forever 
On the sea and on the land? 

We shall miss you from the fireside. 

We shall miss you (ruin the board ; 
Tears are Starting while we bid you 
Boldly buckle on the sw ord 
And when bursts the storm of battle, 
And the death-shots fill the air. 

Then remember, still remember. 

That our hearts are with you there. 

Think not in the homes you leave us 
We are idle all the day. 

No! — with hands ami hearts united, 
We will labor, we will pray 
He in Heaven, w ho ruleth o'er us, 

Be your strength, and be your shield ; 
He can guide, and guard, and keep you, 
Even on the battle-field. 

When shall break the glorious sunsliine, 
And the din of battle cease, 

And above the homes of freedom 
Float the white-winged angel, Peace, 
If ye stand among the victors. 

Or among the sleepers rest. 

Thousands free at last from bondage 
Shull arise to cull you blest. 

Brothers, stand beside the banner; 

In the Hon of battles trust. 

Truth shall triumph, and Oppression 
Fall before the brave and just. 
Cambria. N. Y., 1862. 
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TENT LIFE IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


LITTLE GIRLS. 


Keep the Brain Fallow rx Oiuldhood.— 
When we are considering the health of children, 
it is imperative not to omit the importance of keep¬ 
ing the brain fallow, as it were, for several of the 
the first years of their existence. The mischief per¬ 
petrated by a contrary course, in the shape of bad 
health, peevish temper, and developed vanity, is 
incurable. Some infant prodigy, which is a stand¬ 
ard of mischief throughout its neighborhood, mis¬ 
leads them. But parents may be assured that ttiis 
early work is not, by any means, all gain even in 
the way of work. 1 suspect it is a loss; and that 
children who begin their education late, us it would 
be called, will rapidly overtake those who have 
been in harness long before them. And what 
advantage can it be that a child know s more at six 
years old than its compeers, especially if this is to 
be gained by a sacrifice of health, which may never 
be regained? There may be some excuse for this 
early book-work in the case of those children who 
are to live by manual labor. It is worth while 
perhaps to run the risk of some physical injury to 
them, having only their early years in which we 
Can teach them book-knowledge. The chance ot 
mischief, too, will be less, being more likely to be 
counteracted by their after life. Blit for a child 
who is to be at book-work for the first twenty-one 
years of its life, what folly it is to exhaust in the 
least its mental energy, which, after all, is its surest 
implement! 

Children make men better citizens. When your 
own child has learned in the streets to swear, ii 
makes you feel that you are a stockholder in the 
public morality. 


We are glad to see that popular writers are turn¬ 
ing their attention to children. Here is a very sen¬ 
sible paragraph about romping :— 

“Never punish a girl for being a romp, but thank 
Heaven who lias given her health to do so. It is 
better than a distorted spine or hectic cheek. Little- 
girls ought to be great romps — better than paying 
doctors bills for them. Where is the gymnasium 
that should la* attached to every school? That 
coming, too. like other improvements.” 

An English writer has some very good and true 
remarks:— 

“ The pleasures ot children are very real, although 
to grown-up people they may seem simple. Among 
he most noticeable of t hese pleasures are such petty 
amusements as sliding down a grass slope, spoiling 
dresses by gathering blackberries, taking out the 
inside of a doll, and burying a dead bird with a 
full funeral service. These are the pursuits, half 
naughty, half good, which strike home to t.lie fibres 
of a childish heart, and which are ruthlessly for¬ 
bidden by the substitution of unmeaning finery, old 
talk and domestic discussions. It is pleasant, as 
Horace remarked, tube silly on a proper occasion; 
and these lollies of childhood are as sweet as any¬ 
thing can be to the natural infant.” 


HOMELY WOMEN. 



For a homely—even an ugly man—I have no pity 
to spare. I never saw one so ugly yet, that, if he J 
had brains and a heart, he could not find a beautiful 
woman sensible enough to marry him. But for the 
hopelessly plain and homely sisters—“these tears!” 
There is a class of women who know that they pos¬ 
sess in their persons no attractions for men—that 
their faces are homely, that their frames are ill- 
formed, that their carriage is clumsy, and that, what¬ 
ever may be their gifts of mind, no man can have 
the slightest desire to possess their persons. That 
there are compensations for these women, 1 have no 
doubly but many of them fail to find them. Many 
of them feel that the sweetest sympathies of life 
must be repressed, and that there is a world of affec¬ 
tion from which they must remain shut out forever. 
It is hard for a woman to feel that her person is not 
pleasing—harder than for a man to feel thus. 1 
would tell why. if it were necessary—for there is a 
bundle of very interesting philosophy tied up in the 
matter—but 1 will content myself with stating the 
fact, and permitting my readers to reason about it as 
they will.— Dr. Holland. 


If you would add a lustre to all your accomplish¬ 
ments, study a modest behavior. To excel in any¬ 
thing valuable is great; but to be above conceit on 
account of one’s accomplishments is greater. Con¬ 
sider. if you have rich natural gilts, you owe them 
to the divine bounty. If you have improved your 
understanding, and studied virtue, you have only 
done your duty. And thus there seems little ground 
left for vanity. 

♦- - - 

When we find ourselves more inclined to perse¬ 
cute than persuade, we may be certain that our zeal 
has more of pride in it than charity. 


Me sing on the. great world that stretches out 
beyond my tent door, my thoughts wander to an 
editorial sanctum in a city many miles away, and 
I exclaim aloud. “God bless you. dear Rural! 1 
wish you a Happy New Year!” Ami I know that 
the prayer will be echoed from many hearts in 
country homes, and city dwellings, all through the 
land, where year after year the Ruin t, is a welcome 
weekly visitor: aye! more than that — a constant 
inmate of the hallowed domestic shrine. 

Did you ever spend New Year's Day in " Dixie s 
Land?” If not, you can scarcely imagine what a 
lovely day it was here — so warm and spring-like. 
It was ushered in with martial music and rattling 
musketry, and when the bright hours of sunshine 
had vanished, the stars came out in all their glory, 
and tin* winds kept revel in the pine woods. More 
than one social circle was gathered in these canvas 
homes of ours; many voices kept time with cheerful 
hearts; and if the first day lie any criterion, this 
will lie indeed a Happy New Year. 

Alas! that we must remember we now look only 
on the sunny side of the picture; that darker hours 
are in store for all whose fates and fortunes are 
linked with the destinies of war. Days of anxiety 
and of loneliness for those who are left at home, and 
hours of mortal coin but, perhaps months of linger¬ 
ing sickness and imprisonment for these brave men, 
who have taken their lives in their hands for then- 
country’s defense. God bless one and all. and 
hasten the advent of peace, and the glad day when 
our beloved land shall be in very truth the Country 
of the Free! 

Day after day, and week after week has glided by 
since 1 took up my abode in a tent, and many a 
pleasant experience lias Memory stored in her 
garner-house, to be recalled in future years. There 
have been long drives over a region which Nature 
has donned with varied beauty, but which is now 
desolated liy the tread of mighty armies. Yet the 
tents which whiten hillside and valley through the 
day. and the camp fires which illume them at night, 
idd to, rather than detract from, the t icfiiresqueness 
of the scene. 

Once lias it been my good fortune to join a 
pleasant excursion to Mount Vernon, that sacred 
shrine, dear to every American heart. Never have I 
beheld so lovely ti spot. Apart from all its hallowed 
associations, its natural attractions are choice and 
abundant: but v\ hen to those is added tin* reflection 
that our beloved Washington was the owner and 
admirer of them all, the charm is complete. There 
have also been many long walks over these roads, 
and through these woods, which, while they fur¬ 
nished nothing of importance to record, have left 
sunny memories behind. 

And then the toil! Wliat a cheerful, eosey domi¬ 
cile has it proved; how have all former notions of 
comfort and convenience bo n revised and abbre¬ 
viated. and folios of the necessaries of life been 
abridged to duodecimos; while the idea of more 
than two rooms seems entirely superfluous, and an 
additional story above the •* ground floor” a mere 
absurdity. No weary climbing of stairs, no sweep¬ 
ing of carpel*, no dusting of Costly furniture and 
frail ornaments, no washing of windows, (nor any 
opportunity tor the indulgence of the feminine pro¬ 
pensity for looking out of the same.) no envying 
our neighbors, no vanity of dress or equipage, no 
devotion to Fashion, in whose place we make Com¬ 
fort our queen. Such has been my experience of 
tent life. 

The soldiers, who are more particularly interested 
in this mode of existence, inasmuch as with them it 
is a necessity from which they cannot well escape, 
have more limited accommodations, but .1 believe 
are none the less pleased with them. There may be 
want and destitution in some camps, but certainly 
not in this; there may be discontented men even 
here, (for where are not such found?) but they are 
the exception and not the rule. Brave, hardy 
fellows, with strong hearts and stalwart arms - who 
would fear to trust them? 

As I write, the wind is rocking our canvas walls, 
yet the sunshine glimmers through; the band is 
playing “ Dixie's Land,'' and amid the cheerfulness 
and novelty of my surroundings. I am too well con¬ 
tented to sigh for the greater privileges and more 
polished appliances of my Northern home, which is, 
nevertheless, ever remembered with undiminishod 
affection. With which as-mance, allow me, dear 
Rural, to hid you good-b)e. Kate Cameron. 
Camp Franklin, Va., January 2. 1862. 
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STAND BESIDE THE BANNER. 


BY LEAD PENCIL, ESQ. 


0, dear, war is a terri 


Robert Hall says:—“ The wheels of Nature are 
not made to roll backward; everything presses on 
toward Eternity.” 

I bad just read thus much when the door bell 
rang. I answered it. There stood a modest, frail¬ 
looking woman, with a balm in her arms. She 
looked up into my eye appealingly and searchingly. 
She would read my soul. 

“ My husband is"—and she burst into tears. 

“ In the army?” asked f, after a moment’s suspense. 

“ Yes,” she said; “in the army. lie was wounded 
at Belmont. He was a good husband at home—too 
patriotic 1 1 stay at home, although his family were 
dependent upon his daily labor when here. He 
said he would send us his wages, and we were 
assured that, we would not suffer—that the citizens 
would supply our wants—the wants of the families 
of all the volunteers who were left destitute. He 
went I gave him up, and we were left alone ‘for 
our country's good.’ He got no pay for a long time. 
And when he did, he was in debt to the sutler of the 
regiment and he look it, Alas, sir, the help has not 
come from the citizens. I have applied again and 
again. 1 get little or nothing. What shall I do? 
See my children. 1 am unwell; and rare makes me 
worse.. What shall I do? Do you think they would 
let me go see my husband? 
ble thing for some of us.” 

That is one of to-day’s pictures- a part of the 
every-day file of the present. Now let us look on 
this. 

Just at dusk, returning from the postoffice, and 
passing the depot, J heard shouting. There was the 
ding-dong of the locomotive bell, too,— the two 
whistles prolonged indicating the departure of a 
train. 

“What is thntshoutingabout?*’ I asked of a fellow 
foot passenger. 

Why, that is the second regiment of the - 

Brigade starting for St Louis. Door fellows; they 
will sing a different, time before they get back.” 

“Perhaps,” I answered; “but it is a good cause 
to die in. and they are noble fellows who go.” 

“ Yes. if they had no other foe to fight than their 
brethren, who are misled. But they have deadly 
enemies in the camp, to whom too many of them will 
surrender without firing a gun, or who will kill 
them before they light a battle.” 

We wore interrupted and separated by the crowd 
which jostled by us. Lead Pencil mused upon the 
words of the very intelligent and very good man. 
Ho still heard the distant shouts of the departing 
soldiers, mingled with the music of the regimental 
bands. 

‘Come, come, get up here, you; this is no place for 
a man with an Uncle Bum’s coat on his back to 
lodge, especially in a loyal country; and you ought 
not to get in the habit of sleeping at your post any¬ 
where. Get up, I say—don't like to see you here.” 
This was said in u bluff, hearty, good-natured tone, 
by a sturdy laborer to a fine-looking man in army 
uniform, whom lie had found on the pavement, 
recovering from a drunken stupor. 

“Come, tell me where yon live, and I will sec 
you home. 1 don’t want to see an American soldier, 
and as flue-looking a fellow as you are, in this con¬ 
dition. and likely to go to the watch-house, as you 
will, if the police find you here. Bee here, neighbor, 
help uie put this man on this feet. 

And Lead Pencil, Esq., “lent a hand” to the 
poor soldier who had fallen before lie had seen a 
battle-field. The foe had met and conquered him. 
0 . Hr •sc hells, and this hellish traffic! Does every¬ 
thing “press toward Eternity?” I asked, as I took 
up my book to resume my reading that evening. 
Such was the record of a day. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

GOD KNOWS WHY. 


BY MARIA M. JONES. 


Pilgrim, though thy path be drear, 

And dark clouds are hovering near; 
Though smiting Hope may cease to beam 
O'er thy ship on life's lone stream, 

Still let Faith abide on high, 

And murmur not — God knows why. 

Though despair may wring thy heart, 
And afflictions griefs impart, 

Yet be unwavering in thy trust, 

Leave it not with earthly dust; 

Let not all its beauty (lie, 

Though you suffer — God knows why 

Trust in Him — His hand can save 
The preciouB boon which first He gave, 
For He loves thee as His own, 

And will protect the suffering one,— 
Though temptation may venture nigh, 
Fear thou not — C.op knows why. 

Accept His love thy lump 'twill be. 

To direct- thee o'er life's sea; ' * 

If thy feet on thorns do tread, 

And a tempest hangs o'er head. 

Though thy heart may faint and sigh, 

Yet, O, trus-t Him — God knows why. 

Soon the vale of death thou'lt pass. 

And thy sorrows end at last; 

Though dark indeed is earth's renown, 
struggle on to gain the crown; 

Then, when life's lone end draws nigh. 
Thou wilt answer — God knew vihy. 
Detroit, Mich., 1861. • 

PERFECT PEACE. 


LOOKING OUT FOR SLIGHTS. 

There are some people always looking out for 
slights. They can not pay a visit, they can not 
receive a friend, they can not curry the daily inter¬ 
course of the family, without suspecting some 
offence is designed. They are us touchy as hair 
triggers. Their amour propre, like a porcupine, is 
ever ready to erect It»s quills. If they meet an 
acquaintance in the street, who happens to be pre¬ 
occupied with business, they attribute his abstrac¬ 
tion to some motive personal to themselves, and 
take umbrage accordingly. They lay on others the 
fault of their own irritability. A fit of indigestion 
makes them see Impertinence in everybody they 
CMne into contact with. Innocent persons, who 
never dreamed of giv ing offence, are astonished to 
find some unfortunate word, or some momentary 
taciturnity, has been mistaken for an insult. 

To say the least, the habit is unfortunate. It is 


Tiiou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on Tbee; because lie trustetli in Thee —Isaiah xxvi 8. 

Confidence in God will keep the mind steady 
in the wildest storm and tinder the heaviest trials. 
God’s covenant character is the repose of the soul; 
in that we are to trust — on that we are to stay our¬ 
selves. And he that believeth that God is gracious, 
merciful, long-suffering, abundant in goodness and 
in truth, and that he intend* to display and illustrate 
these glorious perfections in his experience, will 
find his mind calm, and his soul enjoying repose 
under all the changing circumstances of time. 
Taking the eye off creatures, circumstances and 
seltl and fixing it intently upon Gon as revealed in 
Jesus, and as working all things after the counsel 
of his own will, will bring rest to the soul and pre¬ 
serve the ntind in peace. Let the spirit be but 
stayed on God as love, and let the heart trust in 
God’s truth, faithfulness and immutability, and 
there will he “peace, peace.” But the moment it is 
taken Off the Lord, there will be agitation, fear and 
painful perplexity. Like Peter on the water, so 
long as he kept his eye on Jesus, lie was safe — be 
could tread the waves under his feet; but the 
moment he began to listen to the winds, and look at 
the billows, that moment, he began to sink. Just so 
it is with us; let us therefore seek grace, to trust in 
the Lord at all times and stay ourselves upon our 
Gon. Gracious Savior, thou didst stretch forth 
thine hand to catch sinking I’ktkr; let thy hand 
hold us, and let thy loving voice cheer and refresh 
us under all our changing frames and sinking feel¬ 
ings! Underneath us, place thy everlasting arms! 


The False Balance. —Alas! what narrow crea¬ 
tures we are, after all! How distinctly we can see 
the “mole” in Other eyes, so imperceptible in our 
own. How easily we can settle the question of duty 
for a tried, tempted, discouraged fellow-creature, 
and what a large margin we allow for our own 
weaknesses and follies. How seldom do we reflect 
that, placed in the same circumstances, we might be 
even more reprehensible than they whom we so un¬ 
charitably condemn. God help us all — what if He 
should so unsparingly and unrelentingly measure 
our motives and lives! What if umvorthincss were 
the measure of Ills daily favors and recognition? 
May the thought, stifle on our lips the harsh judg¬ 
ment, and prompt the extended hand of succor to 
the tempted and discouraged .—Fanny Fern. 


The Minister,— Some would make the minister 
a student; some a visiting pastor; some a public 
speaker. Undoubtedly, the saiue rule cannot be 
applied to all. Different inodes of labor are appro¬ 
priate to different men, and to different conditions 
of society. Still, the great idea of the Christian 
minister in plain, lie is to ho a teacher; and in or¬ 
der that he may teach, he must learn. His peculiar 
work is to quicken the community by the promulga¬ 
tion of exalting truth. The acquisition of this truth, 
and the clear, powerful expression of it, are, then, 


far wiser to take the more charitable view of our | favors; and these imply much solitaiy 

thought. He is to be a thinker. To this severe toil 
his life is to be mainly given.— Cbanning. 


We can only know ourselves through the con¬ 
stant study how to govern ourselves. 


fellow beings, mul not suppose a slight intended, 
unless the neglect isopen and direct. After all. loo, 
life takes its hue, in a great degree, from the color 
of our own minds. If we are frank and generous, 
the world treats us kindly. II! on the contrary, we 
ure suspicions, men learn to be cold and cautious to 
us. Let a person get a reputation for being touchy, 
and ev erybody is under more or less restraint in bis 
or her presence; and in this way the chances of an 
imaginary offence are vastly increased. Your peo¬ 
ple ‘who fire up easily, miss a deal of happiness. 
Tbeir jaundiced tempers destroy their own comfort, 
as well as that of their friends. They have forever 
some fancied slight to brood over. The sunny, 
serene Contentment of less selfish dispositions never 
visits them. 

Have you this suspicious tendency in your charac¬ 
ter? Lose no time in eradicating it. Whether it 
comes from excessive sensitiveness or from a worse 
source, it will prove the bane of your life and the 
an uoyance of you r friends. You will always be “ in 
hot water.” to quote the old adage, while you retain 
such a weakness. Neither wile nor husband, parent 
nor child, friend nor acquaintance, can preserve for 
you tm undiminished affection, if you continue sus¬ 
picious, if you imagine slights that were never 
intended. It is both more prudent and Christian to 
err, if you err at all, hy not seeing neglect that is 
intended. Often a bitter quarrel, a lifelong aliena¬ 
tion, may be averted by overlooking conduct which 
is the result of temporary irritation. How worse 
than foolish, therefore, to see a slight where none 
was meant .—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Many of those men and women who are most 
brilliant, fascinating, and gentle in society at large, 
reserve their demon — their evil temper—for some 
unfortunate home slave, on whom they think they 
can vent it safely, since the wretch does not com¬ 
plain. A bad temper prefers one'victim out of a 
family; on that one it vents its spite, indulging all 
the others, that it may have defenders with the world. 


The Dead.— The past is all holy to us; the dea*l 
are all holy, even they that were base and wicked 
when *itlive. Their baseness and wickedness was 
not they, but was the heavy unmanageable environ¬ 
ment that lay around them, with which they fought 
unprevailingly; they, the cthcriul. God-given force 
that dwelt iu them and was their self, have now 
shuffled off - that heavy environment and are free 
and pure; their life-long battle, go how it might, is 
now ended, with many wound or with fever; they 
have been recalled from it, and the once harsh jar¬ 
ring battle-field has become an awe inspiring Gol¬ 
gotha and Goltesacker —Field of God.— Carlyle. 


The Presence of God.— Live in the eight of 
God. This is what heaven will be — the eternal 
presence of God, Do nothing you would not like 
God to see. Say nothing you would not like Him to 
hear. Write nothing you would not like Him to read. 
Go to no place where you would not like God to 
find you. Read no books of which you would not 
like God to say, “ Show it me.” Never spend your 
time in such a way that you would not like God to 
say, “What art thou doing?" 


The Good Gdpt. — The best gift that God can 
give you is a new heart, and the best gift that you 
can give God is your old heart. lie says, in the 
language of a tender father, “ My son, give me thine 
heart.” Give him your understanding, inclinations, 
feelings, desires, purposes, words, bodies, and actions. 
Give them to the Father, for the sake of the Savior, 
and by the help of the Spirit. 


Fletcher illustrated in his owu life that which 
he urged upon others, in consequence of living 
wholly for Christ, he led a happy and a useful life. 
Here is the secret of happiness and of usefulness.— 
Sunday-School Times. 









at West Point They are all superior military men 
and are all young. None of them are more than 
thirty-eight years old, and the youngest, Parke, is 
but thirty-four, 4 The history of heroes is the his¬ 
tory of youth.” 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT ROCHESTER, STATE OF NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY OE ROCHESTER - ANNUAL ABSTRACT-C. T, KREYER, OBSERVER, FOR SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


Latitude 4,'i c , 8 ', IT." Longitude 77 c . 51'. Height above the Sea. live hundred and sixteen feet. 


Southern Points of Interest. 

Tybee Island. — Tybee is a nice little 4 isle of 
ocean,” long, narrow, and somewhat marshy, in the 
coast county of Chatham, Georgia, and in climate 
and scenery is very much like Port Royal and the 
other Carolina sea islands. A small amount of Sea 
Island cotton is raised upon it, and its inhabitants 
are but few. It has a beautiful creek to the west of 
it, where a ship of any burden may lie in safety at 
anchor. If any of the vessels of war now cruising 
on the Carolina coast, or any of the others now in 
this vicinity getting ready for a Southern trip, 
should suddenly make their appearance in that 
deep creek, For? Pulaski had better look out for Us 
rear as well as its front, and the rebels of Savannah 
had better be getting ready their sackelothand ashes. 

Savannah. —Savannah is fourteen miles above 
Tybee Island, on the Savannah River. It has a 
good harbor. Vessels requiring I t feet of water 
come up to the wharves of tho city, and larger ves¬ 
sels come up to the Five Fathom Hole, four miles 
below. The city is defended by Fort Wayne on 
the east side, by Fort Jackson at. Five Fathom Hole, 
and by Fort Pulaski on Cockspur Island. They 

erected a small tort on 


Annual Rksults. 


Thermometer.Monthly Mean.. 

Highest Degree 


Lowest Degree 


Range 


Warmest day 


4th Augua 1 


6 th Angus! 


Coldest day 


7th February 3 d February 


Barometer_Monthly Meau 


Lord of the Universe! shield us and guide us, 
Trusting Thee always, through sliadow and sun, 
Thou hast united us; who shall divide us? 

Keep us. O. keep us. the many in one! 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore. 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry — 

Union iffid Liberty! one evermore!" 


Highest Observation 


Lowest Observation 


Range 


Winds 


.North. 

North-East- 

East. 

South-East. 

South . 

South-West. 

West. 

North-West_ 

Total of each Month 
Prevailing Winds... 
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Weather.Fair days... 

Cloudy days. 

Total of each Month 

Rain.. 

Rain apd Snow. 

Snow. 

Amount of water in inches... 
Amount of snow in inches ... 


have also, since secession, 

Skidaway Island, covering the creek to the west, by 
which gunboats could get up towards the rear of 
Savannah. The guns on the parapets are mostly 
Held pieces, mounted on frameworks of wood, 
instead of regular carriages. Besides these, strong 
earthworks have lately been thrown up on the 
mainland along the river, and on tho islands 
in the river, to resist a naval attack, as well 
as earthworks on the west and south, to resist 
a land attack. Every spot of vantage ground 
has been seized upon and prepared for defence. 
The city, like every other secession city, considers 
itself impregnate. The cotton shipped from Savan¬ 
nah amounts to about 400,000 bales of upland 
annually. 

Fort Pulaski. — Fort Pulaski is situated on the 
northeastern corner of Cockspur Island, which is 
separated from Tybee Island by the creek or arm of 
♦be sea already mentioned. It defends the mouth 
of the Savannah River and the approaches to the 
city. The fort, like so many others, being left to 
take care of itself, the Georgians, at secession times, 
quietly stepped in and took possession. They 
immediately commenced work, completing the 
defences, mounting additional guns, etc., till at the 
time of Mr. Russell's visit in May last, lie thought 
it capable of stopping a fleet very effectually. lie 
describes the fort as an •‘irregular pentagon, with 
the base line or curtain face inland, and the other 
faces casemated and bearing upon tho approaches. 
The curtain, Which is simply crenellated, is covered 
by a redan, surrounded by a deep ditch, inside the 
parapet of which are granite platforms ready for 
the reception of guns. The parapet is thick, and 
the counterscarp is faced with solid masonry. A 
drawbridge affords access to the interior of the 
redan, whence the gate of the fort is approached 
across a deep and broad moat., which is crossed by 
another drawbridge.” Sand-bag traverses guard the 
magazine doors, and everything is in as good trim 
as the rebels know how. The w alls are exceedingly 
solid, and well built of hard gray brick, strong as 
iron, upwards of six foot in thickness, the casemates 
and bomb proofs being lofty and capacious. The 
garrison of the fort is 650 men, and it is undoubtedly 
now fully garrisoned. Tho work is intended for 
128 guns, of which probably half are mounted on 
the casemates. They are long thirty-twos, with a 
few forty-twos and columbiads. The 10-inch coturn- 
bhids are en barbette. There are three furnaces for 
heating red-hot shot. Tho channel into the Savan¬ 
nah River at this point is very narrow, and passes 
close to the guns of the fort. Mr. Russell thought 
it would take some hard blows before Georgia 
would be driven to let go her grip of Fort Pulaski. 

Occupation of Biloxi.— Advices from the Gulf 
coast inform us that our forces have occupied Biloxi, 
Mississippi. The place is situated oil Biloxi Bay, 
and commands the railway communication between 
New Orleans and Mobile. By its occupation, our 
troops will be able to menace at once Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Jackson. It has a population of some 
350 inhabitants. 

Where is Cumberland Gap? —Cumberland Gap 
is situated about ten miles from'Cumberland Ford, 
in Tennessee, and has been celebrated for a century 
as a great depression in the mountain ridge which 
traverses the continent from New Hampshire to 
North Alabama. Through this gap. very similar 
in appearance and characteristic to the South Pass 
in the Rocky Mountains, tbrmerly the emigrants 
from Virginia and North Carolina passed on their 
way to the virgin wilds of tho West. For half a 
century thousands upon thousands poured through 
this natural gateway, into the Mississippi Valley, 
from the Atlantic slopes. Boone, Kenton, and their 
pioneer confreres, tirst entered the land of 4 cane 
and turkey ” over the pre-Adamite turnpike. It 
really forms, to this hour, the best, and, in fact, the 
only practicable road for the transportation of troops 
aud heavy munitions of war from East Tennessee 
into Kentucky. 


The Norlliern State* and the War. 

As the period for convening (ho Legislatures of 
the various States has arrived, and the Annual Mes¬ 
sages of their respective Governors are being deliv¬ 
ered to these Legislative bodies, we extract from 
each what has been the action of the different States 
relative to the existing rebellion. By so doing our 
readers may form some idea of the spirit which 
actuates the men w ho are fighting for the integrity 
and preservation of the Union. 

NEW YORK. 

After a review of the events which culminated in 
the attack on Fort Sumter, Gov. Morgan remarks: 

The President immediately appointed a special 
session of Congress to meet July 4th. lie also 
issued his proclamation, calling for seventy-five 
thousand three months militia, 01 this force Ihe 
quota of New York was thirteen thousand men. 
On the morning of the fifteenth, I communicated this 
fact to the Assembly, and recommended that a mili¬ 
tary force, enfticienily large to meet the present and 
prospective demands of tho Government, he author¬ 
ized. and that, greater discretionary power be. con¬ 
ferred to embody and equip a volunteer militia for 
the public defence, and to provide the necessary 
means therefor. A bill for this object, in a few 
hours, passed through all the forms of law, with but 
six dissenting voices. In the Senate, its passage 
was equally prompt and decisive. It empowered 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State. Comptroller, State Engineer and Surveyor 
and Slate Treasurer, to accept into the service of'the 
State. In addition tu and as a part of its militia, for 
two years, thirty thousand volunteers. The officers 
named in Iheaetimmediatelymet and resolved toraise 
seventeen regiments of seven hundred and eighty 
men each. A proclamation was issued by me. call¬ 
ing for Ibis force to serve as infantry nr riflemen, and 
to rendezvous at New York, Albany, and Elmira. 
The spirit aroused by the insult to the flag in 
Charleston harbor, sent a company from every 
neighborhood, and at the end of a fortnight, and just 
when tho spirit of volunteering was rising, the first 
quota was tilled. Through the efforts of a member 
of the Board, who visited Washington for that pur¬ 
pose, the Government consented lo accept the 
twenty-one regiments still remaining of the force 
authorized hy the act referred to. 

On the twenty-fourth of April an agent of the 
State was dispatched to Europe with a letter of 
credit furtive hundred thousand dollars, and author¬ 
ity to purchase twenty-live thousand stand of arms. 
On this he obtained and shipped nineteen thousand 
Enfield muskets, which were delivered in Now 
York at a cost of about three hundred and thirty-live 
thousand dollars. 

By the twenty-fifth of May, the thirty thousand 
volunteers, authorized by the act, luid been raised, 
accepted by the Board into the service of the State, 
and organized into thirty-eight, regiments. On the 
eleventh of June, the respective regimental (ield 
officers had been elected, and their services accepted, 
and ou tho twelfth of July, the Iasi of the thirty- 
eight regiments had left the State. Thus iri a period 
of eightv-seven days a volunteer force of thirty 
thousand men hud lieen drawn from various parts of 
the State, organized, lilted for service, and dis¬ 
patched to the seat of war. * * * By the mid¬ 
dle of July there were in the service of the Govern¬ 
ment from this State, of three months militia, about 
eight thousand three hundred men; of three years 
militia, about three thousand four hundred: of two 
years volunteer*, thirty thousand; and of three, 
years volunteers, accepted directly by the War De¬ 
partment, and through the committee of citizens of 
New York, about live thousand, making an aggre¬ 
gate force of forty-six thousand. 

Immediately after the engagement at Bull Run, 


Remarks:_ The observations are made at. 7 A. M., 2 P. M., and 9 P. M., and tho table contains a great amount of meteorological results, obvious 

on o j. - a 47 16 c aar | p or thirty years ending with 1861 is 47.05°, as taken for the Regents of tho University of New York. The mean 

temperature from mv own observations for twenty-five years is 46.94°, and the mean for 1861 is 46.97". From the two sets of observations, the moan tem¬ 
perature of Rochester may be taken as 47 degrees. In only six Decembers in twenty-five years, viz., those of 1850, 1851, 1854, 1856, 1859 and 1860, has 
the temperature here been so low as zero; in December, 1861, the lowest was I 0 C above. _ , • ... 

The water, rain and melted snow, for 1861 is 34.80 inches; but the mean tor twenty-five years is 32.09 inches. The average height of the barometer 
for twenty-live years, is 29.5 inches nearly. Another year of high general health; agricultural products very abundant— C. Dewey. 


General Burnside and his Officers. 

The expedition which has been fitting out at 
Annapolis for some time, and which is now (Janu¬ 
ary 7 th,) awaiting orders to move, has attracted a 
great deal of attention both from ourselves and the 
rebels. On the part of the latter, intense anxiety is 
manifested. The rebel, John A. Magnifier, in antici¬ 
pation of an attack, sent all, his sick from York- 
town to Richmond. He had also sent, for re-enforce¬ 
ments, alleging that Wool was rapidly outflanking 
him, and if Burnside should operate on the James 
River, it would cut off his command. It is believed 
in well informed circles at Washington that its suc¬ 
cessful landing will be the signal for a general 
advance. But a short lime ago General McClellan 
inquired of General Porter in what time he could 
move. Being answered. 4 in twenty-four hours,” he 
rejoined that he “ wished the soldiers not to be 
deluded into the belief that they were about going 
into winter quarters, but to hold themselves In 
readiness, as they would shortly move forward.” 
Since that time it has transpired that orders have 
been given to move by the way of Occoquan. 
Should it ascend the Rappahannock River, a move¬ 
ment forward by Occoquan will compel the evacua¬ 
tion of the rebel batteries on Ihe Potomac, and also 
give us possession of the terminus of the Richmond 
railway at Aeqtria Creek, and leave the Confeder¬ 
ates at Mantissas the choice of two evils, to fall 
back on Richmond, or be completely outflanked and 
captured by McClellan’s masterly strategy. Under 
these circumstances a sketch of the commander and 
some of his officers will prove interesting; hence 
we. condense horn the N. Y. Kvemurj Post the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Brioaiher-Genkral Ambrose Everett Burn¬ 
side, who commands the expedition, was born at. 
Liberty, Union Co., Indiana, 23d May, 1824. At the 
age of eighteen years he entered West Point, and 
graduated fifteenth in a class of forty-seven mem¬ 
bers, in 1847. He was brevetted Second Lieutenant 
in the Second Artillery, and was transferred the 
next year to the Third Artillery. Joining hit? regi¬ 
ment in Mexico, lie marched in Patterson's column 
to the city of Mexico, where he remained till peace 
was declared. Returning to the North, he was sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Adams in Newport Harbor. In 1849 
he was attached as a First Lieutenant to Captain 
(now rebel General) Bragg's battery, and was 
engaged for three or four years in frontier service 
in New Mexico. In an engagement with the 
Apache Indians in August, 1849, near Los Vegas, 
Lieutenant. Burnside commanded a company of 
twenty-nine men, who killed eighteen Indians, took 
nine prisoners, and captured forty horses. For this 
action he was recommended to tho Secretary of War 
and to President Fillmore for promotion, lie after¬ 
wards served as Quartermaster to the Commission 
which purveyed the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico. In 1851 he crossed the 
Plains from the Gila River through the Indian Ter¬ 
ritory, traveling twelve hundred miles in seventeen 
days, with au escort of but three men. bringing dis- 
- patches from Colonel Graham lo the President. 

Lieutenant Burnside was next stationed at Fort 
Adams, and while there lie resigned his commission 
for the purpose of devotiug his attention to the 
manufacture of a breach-loading rifle of his own 
invention, and took up his residence at Bristol, It. L 
His new enterprise proving unfortunate, he went 
to Chicago and entered the office of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company as Cashier of the Laud 
Department, while George B. (now General) Mc¬ 
Clellan was General Superintendent and afterwards 
Vice President of the company. After holding the 
position of Cashier two years, Burnside was elected 
Treasurer of the company, and removed to New 
York. While acting in this capacity, soon after the 
outbreak of the rebellion, he received a telegraphic 
dispatch from Governor Sprague, notifying him that 
the First Rhode Island regiment of 1,000 men was 
raised, and asking him to take the command. In 
half an hour he left his office and was on his way to 
Providence. The regiment was one id the first and 
one of the host which went to Washington, and was 
among the most prominent of those which took part 
in the engagement at Stone Bridge, Colonel Burn¬ 
side acting as Brigadier-General during that battle. 
His conduct on that occasion commended him to 
the attention of the authorities at Washington, and 
on the sixth of August he was appointed Brigadier- 
General of volunteers. General McClellan, who 
knows his worth anil military capacity, has selected 
him to command one of the most important expedi¬ 
tions projected since the commencement of the war. 

Bkhsadiek-General John G. Foster, com¬ 
manding the First Brigade, is a native of New Hamp¬ 
shire, and graduated at West Point, fourth in his 


class, in 1846, and was brevetted Second Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers. He was brevetted First 
Lieutenant August 20, 1847, for gallant and merito¬ 
rious conduct in the battles of Contreras and 
Cherubusco. At the storming of El Molino del 
Rey he was wounded, and was brevetted Captain 
September 8 , 1847. In 1854 he was promoted full 
First Lieutenant of Engineers, and was appointed 
Assistant. Professor of Engineering at West Point. 
In July, I860, he was promoted Captain, and was 
Captain of Engineers under Major Anderson at 
Fort Sumter. He returned with the garrison to 
New York, and for some months was actively 
engaged in superintending the erection of the new 
fort at Sandy Hook. lie lias recently been 
appointed Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and 
was in command of the coast division at Annapolis 
until the arrival of'General Burnside. 

Bkiuadikr-Gkneral Jeskie I.. Reno, command¬ 
ing the Second Brigade, is a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
and is now thirty-six years of age. lie entered 
West Point in 1842, and graduated seventh in his 
class in 1846. He was brevetted Second Lieutenant 
of ordnance, and went to Mexico, participating in 
every engagement from Vera Cruz to tho city of 
Mexico. For his gallantry at Cerro Gordo he was 
brevetted First Lieutenant 18th April, 1847. At 
Chepultepee he was wounded, and was brevetted 
Captain 13th September, 1.847. In both these 
engagements he commanded a battery. After the 
peace with Mexico, for six months he was Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at West Point, and for the 
next year and a half was Secretary to the Artillery 
Board, during which time lie was engaged in testing 
heavy ordnance and compiling tactics for heavy 
artillery. For a time he was on tho Coast Survey, 
and was afterwards employed in topographical 
duty at the West, and was a year engaged in build¬ 
ing the military road from the Big Sioux River to 
St. Paul, Minnesota Territory. From 1854 to 1857 
lie was stationed at tho Frankfort Arsenal. He 
then went to Utah as chief ordnance officer of the 
expedition under General Johnson, and stayed 
there till 1859, when he returned and was stationed 
at Mount Vernon Arsenal in Alabama. *tSince then 
ho has been on duty at Leavenworth, Kansas Terri¬ 
tory, and was appointed Brigadier-General of Vol¬ 
unteers 12lh November, 1861. 

Biuc.uhbr-Gkxkiul J. G. Parke, commanding 
the Third Brigade, is also a Pennsylvanian, and is 
thirty-four years old. He was graduated second in 
his class at West Point in 1849, and was lux-vetted 
Second Lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. Ho 
has been Secretary of the Lighthouse Board, Secre¬ 
tary of the Board of River and Harbor Improve¬ 
ments, on duty a year on tho stuff of Colonel Mon¬ 
roe in the department of New Mexico, and went 
from there to California on a reconn oissanen with 
Captain Silgreaves’ expedition. He has been three 
.times across the plains on topographical duty, arid 
in 1857 was appointed Chief Astronomer and Sur¬ 
veyor to the Northwest Boundary Survey. This 
duty took him to Vancouver’s Island, where he has 
been employed till August last, returning to Wash¬ 
ington in October. He was appointed Captain in 
the new (regular) Thirteenth Infantry, but was 
subsequently promoted September 9, 1861, Captain 
in his own corps, the Topographical Engineers. On 
the 23d November lie was appointed Brigadier- 
General of volunteers. 

Commander Samuel F. Hazard, United States 
Navy, w as bom at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1804, 
and is a son of Nathaniel Hazard, U. S. Senator 
from Rhode Island in 1820, and is a cousin of Com¬ 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry, lie entered the navy 
as a midshipman in 1823, and has been thirty-eight 
years in the service, thirty-two of which have been 
passed in sea and shore duty, lie was First Lieu¬ 
tenant during the Mexican war, and was detailed 
from the Cumberland by Commodore Perry to com¬ 
mand the captured prize Nonato, with which he 
sailed for Tobasco, and assisted in the bombard¬ 
ment and reduction of that place. His appointment 
as Commander dates from 1855. lie has been ou 
duty at every naval station except the East Indian, 
and was for three years in command of the receiv¬ 
ing ship Ohio, at Boston. His lust command at sea 
was ou hoard the United States steamer Pocahon¬ 
tas. and he returned in her from the Gulf last Feb¬ 
ruary. During the past live months Commander 
Hazard has been second in command of the gun¬ 
boat fleet at St, Louis, and from there was ordered 
to the Rip Raps. From the Rip Raps he was ordered 
to Annapolis as the naval adviser and coadjutor of 
General Burnside, and will be second only to the 
Commodore in the naval part of the expedition. 

It will be observed that two of the Generals, Fos¬ 
ter and Reno, were class-mates of General McClellan 


scattered over nine States, in forty-three different 
brigades, and under twelve Generals ot Division. 

I will not attempt to heighten the importance of 
the foregoing exhibit by comments. The figure's are 
more emphatic than words. The New York troops 
have taken part, in every engagement during the 
war east uf the Alleghanfes aud south of Washing¬ 
ton. They have enriched tjie soil of six States with 
their loyal blood. Their bearing has at all times 
been that of freemen contending for.fireside rights. 
They have never forgotten the dignity uiid human 
ily of the citizen and neighbor In the uniform of the 
soldier. Courage, coolness, and the endurance of 
veterans, have characterized them in the hour of 
danger. Of the first to obey the forward call, one 
of her young commanders was among the earliest 
to Inscribe his name on the bright page of hero-mar¬ 
tyrs. Others. Of beloved memory, have fallen; some 
in battle, others by disease; and’from yet others not 
a breeze from the'South but bears upon it. the manly 
sighs of those who, because they loved and would 
(intend their country’s rights, fill the felon’s cell. 
When the enduring record shall he made up, in all 
that constitutes the brave soldier, the war for the 
Union will suffer nothing when compared with the 
grand struggle which gave tu a national existence. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor Andrew’s Message to the Legislature 
was delivered on the 3d inst. The document is of 
unusual length, including all matters of local in¬ 
terest and a general history of facts and figures, 
showing the part Massachusetts has thus far taken 
against the Southern rebellion: 

4 The ordinary expenditures of the year foot up 
about $1,180,001); the ordinary revenue about $ 1 ,- 
127,000; the war expenses loot up nearly $3,385,000. 
To offset this Ihe State has been reimbursed by the 
government $775,000, and by other sums, making 
the aggregate refunded nearly $ 1 , 000 , 000 . 
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The troops sent into the field both for three 
months and three years, with the exception of one 
battery, have been fully armed and equipped by the 
State.' The Governor recommends that the State 
assume the collection of direct national tax of $824,- 
681, being its proportion of the $ 20 , 000 , 001 ) author¬ 
ized by Congress. 

The State has contributed five regiments of in¬ 
fantry, one buttery of artillery, and one batnllioii of 
rifles of her militia to the three months service. To 
the three years volunteer service she has sent, as 
volunteers’, twenty-four regiments of infantry, one 
of cavalry, five batteries of artillery, two companies 
of sharp-shooters, and one infantry battalion of five 
companies. Six companies more became attached 
to two regiment* of New York. The Governor 
urges the repeal of the constitutional discrimination 
be twee a citizens and aliens, and those of foreign 
birth. 

The recommendation of the General Government 
in reference to coast defence is fully indorsed. A 
Communication from Gen. Totten upon this subject 
will Im laid before the Legislature. Military educa¬ 
tion in our common schools is recommended. The 
whole number of enrolled militia is 157,496. The 
whole number who have gone into the volunteer 
service of the United States is reported by the Adju¬ 
tant General as 27,275. About 11,000 men are esti¬ 
mated to be in the naval service as sailors and 
marines, leaving 119,000 at home, besides those men 
capable of the ordinary duties of civil life not in¬ 
cluded within the prescribed age for military en¬ 
rollment.” 

The Governor closes his message as follows: 

4 The great Rebellion must be put down and Us 
promoters crushed ben call i the ruins of their own 
ambition. The greatest crime of history must re¬ 
ceive a doom so swift and sure that the enemies of 
popular government shall stand in awe while they 
contemplate the elastic energy and concentrative 
powers of the Democratic institutions of a free 
people.” 

MICHIGAN. 

An extra session of the Michigan Legislature con¬ 
vened at Lansing on tho 2 d inst. The Governor’s 
Message suggests the liquidation of direct Federal 
tax by releasing the United States Government 
from reimbursing the State on account of war 
expenses to an equal amount. 

Michigan 1 ms furnished 2*1,000 men for the war, of 
which ten regiment* are tor three years; one battery 
artillery, aim one regiment for three months. Vol¬ 
unteers have been raised at the expense of the 
State, costing $539,000. of which $92,000 have been 
refunded by the United States Government, 

In view of the manifest disposition of the foreign 
powers intermeddling with our domestic affaire, he 
recommends that provision be made fur the organi¬ 
zation and uniforming al the militia to constitute an 
active force, and their speedy enrollment, to bo sub¬ 
ject to draft at any lime; and not favoring tho 
speedy erection of fortifications, he advises the 
Legislature to urge upon Congress the immediate 
necessity ot establishing at some convenient point 
at the Northwest, an arsenal and manufactory of 
arms aud munitions of war, and also a naval station, 
to be located in Michigan, us being the most advan¬ 
tageous, both from the extent, of her coast and her 
unrivalled resources for ship building. 

In alluding to the National affairs, he attributes 
our complications abroad and troubles ar home to 
the inactivity of the army, and says the people will 
not tamely submit to see'our armies used to protect 
the slave property of tho rebels, when tho most 
active menus should be taken to suppress the rebel¬ 
lion, sparing uothiiig uml apologizing to nobody for 
our actions, % 

The pressure upon our columns precludes publi¬ 
cation of auy further extracts from these State 
documents in present number, but we will resume 
the matter iu next issue. 
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the President' communicated to me Ids desire that 
New York should furnish an additional force of 
twenty-five thousand three-year volunteers. ** * "■ 
Proper authority was duly granted by the War De¬ 
partment for this purpose, arid directions were given 
to tln> agents ot the Government at Washington, and 
on service in this Slate, to aid me in this work. I, 
therefore, on the twenty-fifth of July, issued my 
proclamation, calling lot* a volunteer force of twenty- 
five thousand men. to serve for three years or during 
the war. + * + On October first the Govern¬ 
ment authorized an increase of the force from this 
State to one hundred thousand men. Again, on the 
sixth of November, this number was enlarged toone 
hundred and twenty-five thousand. 

The annual report, of the Adjutant-General will 
show that New York has sent, into the field, of 
infantry and riflemen, ninety-nine regiments, of 
which number eleven were three months militia; of 
cavalry, ten regiment* and one battalion: of artil¬ 
lery. two regiments, two battalions, and nine batter¬ 
ies: a rocket battalion, and a regiment of engineer 
officers and soldiers; or an organized force equiva¬ 
lent. looue hundred and fifteen regiments, in addi¬ 
tion to tills, there are now in the State, of volunteers 
mustered into the service of tho United States, about 
fourteen thousand live hundred, or sufficient for 
fifteen regiments more, increasing New Yorit’scon¬ 
tribution to one hundred and thirty regiments. 
Muster-in rolls and statistics as to numbers are as 
yet incomplete; but the accurate returns are not 
likely to materially vary the following figures re¬ 
lating to the above organizations, namely: 

There have left tho State, in the several regiments, of 

officers mid men, ...... 05.078 

Recruits since added,__ . . 11,000 

Total that have entered service beyond limits of Shite, 100,078 

Now in the State mustered into U. S. ser\ ice.. 14,500 

Aggregate number of men rained in the State,_ 120,578 

Of those who entered the field, there have been killed 

in battle,. ... 270 

Have died from natural causes,..... 350 

Made prisoners of war,....... 550 

Honorably discharged __ 2,700 

Discharged by error iu U. S. muster,.. 1.500 

Discharged hy ennrt martial.. __ 140 

Absent, without leave, and desertions._ 3.300 

Unaccounted for,. _ _____ 900 

Discharged l»v expiration of time of service, (three 

months militia,). 7 334 

Now in Uie field..... 89,034 

.11 there be added to the latter the volunteers now 
in t'.e Stale, an available force of one hundred and 
throe thousand three hundred uml seven is shown. 
It is estimated that, in addition to the foregoing 


Folk and Pillow have been in the regular 
receipt of 4 bottled news," floated down the river to 
them from Cairo. But what they gel at this end of 
the route we get at the other. It is stated that the 
officers of the blockading fleet at New Orleans 
receive late news by “ bottle express,” floated down 
the Mississippi river, which some of their Union 
friends in New Orleans and up the Mississippi send 
down to them sealed. 

Long linos of advertisements appear in the 
Charleston and Savannah papers of plantations for 
sale, some of which are recommended as beyond 
the line of defence. Significant 

The steanwhip Constitution at Boston is loading 
with stores and munitions of war, preparatory to 
sailing on her second trip to Ship Island. She will 
carry out on this occasion about 2,800—perhaps 
3 , 000 —troops. Major-General Butler is expected to 
go vvith’the detachment. 

Du. Yost, a resident of Western Virginia, makes 
a statement in the Wheeling Intelligencer, to the 
effect that many of his friends engaged in the rebel 
service are anxious to return to their allegiance, and 
that many Western Virginians would come back 
and behave themselves if they dared. # 

It will be remembered that after the bombard¬ 
ment of Fort Sumter, the South Carolinians passed 
resolutions inviting the 4 mudsills" of Massaehu- 
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Bette to visit the classic shores of that State. The 
invitation was accepted, and the Old Bay State 
takes the subjects of the rattlesnake flag at their 
word, by sending three regiments of her sons as 
guests for the winter. 

A patriotic old lady named Jane Arbicht, aged 
seventy years, and a resident of Sugar Creek town¬ 
ship, Hancock county, Ind., put in with her own 
hands the past season about ten acres of wheat. 
She has sent her two sons to fight the buttles of the 
Union, and nobly applied herself to do their labor. 

Wk learn from the New Orleans Delia of the 28th 
ulL, that four poisons in that city, thought to be 
disloyal to the Southern Confederacy, were sent for 
six months to the. workhouse. 

One thousand copies of the spelling books 
recently exchanged for an improved penes, by 
the children in the public schools at Worcester, 
Mass., have boon forwarded to Forfcreps Monroe at 
the request of the Massachusetts soldiers there, who 
are teaching contraband ideas how to shoot. 

Tub illustrious Baron Munchausen, the Evening 
Post thinks, must have received the appointment of 
Chief of the Statistical Bureau at Richmond, if we 
may judge by the reports which issue from the 
insurgent side from time to time. Thus, about 
arms, it was asserted months ago, “on the best 
authority,” that the Confederates had received, by a 
vessel running the blockade at New Orleans. 300,000 
Enfield rifles. More recently they say they received 
200,000 more Enfield rifles at Charleston. TMb 
makes 500,000 British arms. Besides this, according 
to his organ, the Richmond Examiner, gun-thief 
Floyd stole over 300,000 United States arms; mak¬ 
ing altogether more than 800,000 first rate rifles and 
muskets. Meantime the Governor of Tennessee 
calls on the people of that State to bring in their 
shot-guns, lor which Davis promises to pay a good 
price. 

At a dinner party in Richmond recently, Gen. 
Beauregard gave an account of the Bull Run battle. 
He said his heart misgave him when the rumor 
came that Gen. Patterson was approaching to aid 
our side; and had it proved true, he felt that, the 
Confederates would have been compelled to fall 
back and delay the battle for some days, or suffer 
defeat He even sent to Johnston to have a reserve 
ready to protect the retrograde movement Alas! 
that Patterson was not there! 

Department of Missouri. 

Gen. Palmer telegraphs to Gen. Halleck from 
Ottervillc, that on the 8th, Majors Terrence and 
Hubbard, with 450 troops, attacked the notorious 
rebel Poindexter, with from 1,000 to 1,300 men, on 
Silver Creek, Howard county, totally routing them, 
with the loss of seven left on the field and many 
more carried off, from 50 to 00 wounded, and 70 pri¬ 
soners. Our loss was tour. The rebel camp was 
destroyed, and a large number of horses and teams 
taken. A heavy fog alone saved them from com¬ 
plete destruction. 

Intelligence known to be reliable and true, has 
just been received from Johnson county, to the effect 
that Col. Jennison'a regiment was at Holden, and 
that they bad made a descent in the neighborhood 
where the Government wagons were burned, and 
had fired the houses of the most prominent rebels in 
that affair, as well as in the attack on Major Hough's 
command. The rebels in Warronsburgh are reported 
to be iu a high state of excitement, consequent upon 
the near approach of Col. Jennison. as they well 
know they have committed all sorts of outrages on 
the quiet and peaceful Unionists of that county, and 
that, if justice be meted out to them, their houses 
will be burned. 

An express messenger from Col. Nugent’s regi¬ 
ment, stationed at West Point, Bates county, arrived 
at Sedalia on the evening of the 10th, on his way to 
St. Louis, with important dispatches to Gov. Gam¬ 
ble. lie left Bates county on Friday, and reports 
that Jennison had burned Austin, iu Cass county. 
Jennison, after leaving Austin, vent northeast. 
The Utiiou men in Johnson county are so much 
exasperated at the outrages of the retails, that noth¬ 
ing but Federal troops will save Lexington and 
Wammsburgh from being burned. The movements 
Of Col. Jennison are kept secret, yet enough is 
known to warrant the opinion that certain notorious 
rebels in Johnson county, and their dupes, will be 
bagged. 

In consequence of disproportionate, assessments 
having been made on the rebels in Ft Louis, under 
orders No. 26, Gen. Halleck has appointed a new 
board of assessors, to revise the old list, .and make 
such changes as they deem proper. All other pro¬ 
ceedings will bo in accordance with the original 
order, and the Board are enjoined to assess no indi¬ 
vidual unjustly, as there will be no further appeal 
from their decision. 


The following from the St Louis Democrat, of 
Tuesday, the 7th inst, explains itself: 

JlKADQUARTKRg, DEPARTMENT OP THE MISSOURI, > 

St. l.ouis, January 4, 1862. 3 

L At the Military Commission which convened at 
.St, Louis, Mo., pursuant to Special Orders No. 81, 
of Dec. 21st 1861. from these headquarters, and of 
which Brigadier-General F. I). Sturgis. U.S. Volun¬ 
teers, is President, was tried Edward M. Mabie. 

Ciiakuk 1. — “ Kncmnjwg rebellion against the 
Government of the United Slates, while enjoying its 
protection 

Specification— “In this, that he, Edward M. 
Mabie, did express disloyal sentiments, and wishes 
hostile to the Government of the United .States, and 
did say that it was his intention to go South and 
engage in privateering; and also, that he intended 
to run the blockade at Cairo. This at SL Louis. 
Missouri.” .... 

Charge 2.—“ Communication loilh the enemy.'’ 

Sr rc t PiCATt on—" In this, that he, Edward M. 
Mabie. did go to the Rebel States, crossing the lines 
of the United States forces without permission, on 
or about the first day of September, ultimo, and did 
return to St Louis between the 15th and 20th days 
of November following, with the intention of again 
running the blockade, so .soon as he was prepared 
to leave.’’ 

To which charges and specifications, the accused 
pleaded ‘‘notguilty.” 

Finding op the Commission.— The Commission 
finds the accused as follows:—Of the specification, 
first charge, ‘•guilty,'' Of the first charge, ‘•guilty.” 
Of the specification, second charge, "guilty.” "Of 
the second charge, "guilty.” 

Sentence—A nd the Commission does therefore 
sentence, him. Edward M. Mabie, " f'o be fined one 
thousand dollars, fir 1.000,,) and to lm confined as a 
prisoner until the end of the present war. 

II. The sememe is"approved, but. mitigated to 
one tfis ilsand dollars ($1,000) line, or confinement 
as a prisoner until the end of the present war. 

By order of Major-General Halleck. 

J. C. K hi.ton, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

One of the severest engagements that Las been 
fought during the campaign in Missouri, took place 
on the 31st lilt,, at Mount Zion, eighteen miles 
southwest from tliQ town of Sturgeon, between six 
hundred Federals, commanded by Brig.-Gen. Pren¬ 
tiss, consisting of a detachment from Col. Birge’s 
sharpshooters and five companiesfrom Col. Glover’s 


cavalry, and seven or eight hundred Confederates, 
which resulted in the rout of the rebels with severe 
loss, and the capture of tlieir camp. Skirmishing 
commenced at eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
in throe hours after, our troops held complete pos¬ 
session of the field. Not u rebel was to be seen 
except the captured, and the dead and the wounded, 
which the enemy were unable to take with them, on 
account of their precipitate retreat. As nearly as 
could be estimated, the rebel loss was fifteen killed 
and seventy wounded, twenty-seven prisoners, forty 
guns, and some sixty horses and mules. They were 
destitute of camp equipage and stores of any kind. 
Our loss reached throe killed, two mortally wounded, 
and thirty more or less severely hurt 
The enemy were encamped in the edge of a wood 
npon a hill, difficult of approach, with every advan¬ 
tage in tlieir favor. Capt. Boyd’s riflemen were 
ordered to bring the enemy into action, and although 
a peifect storm of lead swept around them, they 
stood their ground and fought obstinately, as long 
as a rebel remained in sight. About 250 men par¬ 
ticipated in the engagement, and their courageous 
style of fighting was highly complimented by Gen. 
Prentiss. The officers, for the most part, showed 
coolness and courage, and managed their respective 
commands with skill and effect. The command 
returned to their camp at. Sturgeon on the evening 
of the engagement, performing the extraordinary 
feat of' marching forty-two miles, and fighting a 
severe battle, in twenty-four hours. There remain 
but a few armed bands of rebels in this part of the 
country at the present time, and the effect of this 
success of our arms will probably be to discourage 
and disheartep the friends of rebellion. 

Thirty of the North Missouri bridge burners, 
mostly farmers, and some of them quite wealthy 
and with large families, are being tried by a mili¬ 
tary court at Palmyra, Mo., lor the crime with which 
they are charged. If found guilty, they will he shot 


Department of t!io Mississippi. 

Flag officer Foote, with gun boats Essex, Lex¬ 
ington, and Tyler, made a roconnoisance down the 
Mississippi,on the7th inst He wentwithin 200 yards 
of the range of the rebel batteries. On Ms return 
he was fired at by the rebel gun boat Mohawk, to 
which he replied, but the shots all fell short The 
Flag officer is highly satisfied with the roconnois¬ 
ance, and has examined all the points on the river 
as near as two miles to Columbus. 

A dispatch from Cape Girardeau, says a detach¬ 
ment of the 7th Illinois cavalry, while scouting, had 
captured Major Williams, of Jeff Thompson’s band. 

The Surveyor of the port of Metropolis seized a 
large quantity of gold lace, morphine, and other 
oostly drugs, intended for the rebels. The goods 
were from Cincinnati. 

Commodore Foote telegraphed the Navy Depart¬ 
ment on the 8th, that he had made a roconnoisance 
from Cairo in the gun boat Essex, Captain Porter, 
accompanied by the gun boats Taylor and Lexing¬ 
ton, Captains Walker and Shirk, and Colonel Web¬ 
ster of the Engineer corps. They went down the 
Mississippi to within range of the batteries of Col¬ 
umbus. While reconn offering the latter, one of the 
sub-marine batteries planted in the channel by the 
rebels was discovered, but did no harm. 

Specials from Cairo say that 25,000 troops are now 
on their way there from different points, and as 
soon as they arrive a column of from 60,000 to 75.- 
000 strong will march from this to Paducah under 
General Grant. The destination of his force is said 
to be Nashville, where, if a junction can be made 
with Buell’s command, the entire army will proceed 
to New Orleans. This movement will undoubtedly 
occur within the next six days. 

On the 1 I th three rebel gun boats from Columbus 
attacked our gun boats— Essex and Ft Louis—lying 
off Fort Jefferson. A brisk engagement ensued for 
a short time, when the rebels retreated, our boats 
pursuing them until they reached the batteries of 
Columbus. It is believed one of the rebel boats 
was disabled. 

Four of our pickets were shot on the 10th, near 
Bird’s Point It is supposed to have been done by 
some of Colonel Logwood’s rebel cavalry, which 
have been roaming about committing depredations 
in that vicinity. General Paine has dispatched a 
force of cavalry in pursuit of them. Feme deserters 
from Columbus arrived at Cairo on the 11th, and 
report great alarm there. Troops were apprehend¬ 
ing an attack by the United States forces. 


The Bowling Green Courier of the 2d says that 
Floyd arrived at Nashville on the 1st, en route for 
Bowling Green. 

Rumors prevail at Lebanon that the Federal 
troops have taken two steamers proceeding to Cum¬ 
berland river with munitions of war, clothing, and 
provisions for Zollieoffer’s forces. Locality of 
seizure is not stated. 

Department of Western Virginia. 

A Special to the Wheeling (Va.) Intelligencer 
from Cumberland on the 7th, says a detachment of 
Kelley’s forces, commanded by Col. Dunning of the 
5th Ohio regiment, left Romney last night at twelve 
o’clock and attacked the rebels. 2,000 strong, at 
Blue’s Gap, Oust of Romney, at, daylight this morn¬ 
ing. The rebels were completely routed with a loss 
of two killed, two pieces of cannon, wagons, Ac., 
with 20 prisoners, including one commissioned offi¬ 
cer. Our loss is nothing. 

A special to the Cincinnati Gazette from Huttons- 
ville, says that Gen. Milroy is still moving. An 
expedition sent out by him on the 8th, of 300 of the 
32d Ohio, under Capt. Lacy, into Tucker Co., dis¬ 
persed 400 rebels, capturing a commissary and a 
large amount of his stores, a first lieutenant and a 
private. Four rebels were found dead on the 
ground, and a large number wounded. A detach¬ 
ment is still in hot pursuit 

The skirmish of Col. Russell at Bath on the 9th, 
was a brilliant affair, ne hail been detailed from 
Gen. Kelley’s command with two regiments of 
infantry and two regiments of cavalry, and was 
stationed at Bath. On the approach of Gen. Jack- 
son, in command of 6,000 or 8,000 rebels, his scouts 
gave him notice. He was six miles from the Poto¬ 
mac river. He took the infantry out about two 
miles, and posted them as skirmishers in a dense 
wood. The cavalry was left to engage the advance 
of the enemy. An exchange of shots was the conse¬ 
quence, and the enemy’s advance under Turner 
Ashby, of guerilla notoriety, came on and fell into 
the ambush. Capt. Russell lost seven horses and 
captured thirteen of the enemy's, and retired with 
his whole force across the Potomac with the loss of 
only two men, who were drowned in crossing. 



Department of the Ohio. 

The Louisville Democrat of the 7th is informed 
that a Federal scouting party brought five prisoners 
into Columbia, who were endeavoring to join Geu. 
Zollicoffer. The party report Gen. Zollicnffer with 
3.000 men between Greensboro and Columbia, 
Greensboro had been almost depopulated by the 
rebels, but Gen. Ward’s Federal brigade had gone 
there to take possession. The rebels captured five 
soldiers who were guarding Bond is Ferry, killing a 
man named Jones and taking 15 or 20 guns. The 
guard were surprised by rebel detachments on each 
side of the river. 

The Cincinnati Gazette has the following: 

From the editor of the late Fandy Hook Valley 
Advocate, now one of the proprietors of the Louis¬ 
ville Democrat , who arrived here from Sandy Val¬ 
ley, we learn that the second rebel invasion, of East¬ 
ern Kentucky has ended in a disgraceful rout. On 
Monday, the 6th inst.. Col. Garfield’s forces, includ¬ 
ing the 42d Ohio regiment, the 10th Kentucky regi¬ 
ment, and 1,800 cavalry, hail proceeded up the Big 
Sandy to Paincsvillo, within.seven miles of the rebel 
camp, when they were met by a flag of truce from 
Humphrey Marshall, asking if matters could not be 
arranged without a fight. Colonel Garfield imme¬ 
diately replied that he could offer no arrangement, 
and that they (the rebels) must either fight or sur¬ 
render unconditionally. Humphrey Marshall then 
addressed his men. telling them they had the altern¬ 
ative of surrendering or disbanding, and giving 
them their choice. They immediately collected and 
set fire to all their wagons, tents, camp equipage. 
Ac., and theu each man was permitted to take care 
of himself, and the whole force scattered in contu¬ 
sion. The rebels made no attempts to save anything 
except their cannon, which they hauled off Col. 
Garfield has dispatched his cavalry in pursuit, 
and they have gone to capture the guns and perhaps 
pick up many of the flying rebels. The rebels in 
North Eastern Kentucky, from the high estimate in 
which Humphrey Marshall’s military abilities were 
held, had strong hopes of success under his leader¬ 
ship. A sufficient Federal force will be left in that 
region to secure its future peace and safety. 

The Louisville Democrat of the 11 th 1ms advices 
which corroborate the accounts received via Cin¬ 
cinnati of the disbanding of Humphrey Marshall’s 
rebel forces near Painesville. No further particu¬ 
lars received. 


Department «if the East. 

There is hut little news of interest from this 
department, although every tiling indicates a stirring 
season very soon. We condense from our reports 
the following : 

General McClellan, for the first time in several 
weeks, appeared out of doors on the 9th, being able 
to ride in his carriage. He has nearly recovered 
his health. 

There was considerable commotion on the 8 th in 
military circles, in consequence of intelligence from 
Hancock that Jackson had suddenly appeared oppo¬ 
site that place with an estimated force of 7,000 men, 
one 14-pounder and three 12-ponnder rifled guns’ 
He sent word to General Lander to evacuate that 
place, or he would shell him out General Lander 
responded that he should not evacuate, and if Gene¬ 
ral Jackson opened fire upon the town he would 
hold him to strict accountability. General Jackson 
responded that he should assume the responsibility 
aud carry out his project; consequently be com¬ 
menced a steady fire, which was continued up to 
dark. The enemy’s fire caused hut slight damage 
to the buildings, and had no effect upon our troops. 

On die repeated reports of our pickets on the 8 lh 
that t rains wore continually arriving from Manassas 
at Drainsville, orders were given • by General 
McClellan that the divisions of Generals McCall and 
Smith, with Ayers’ and Mott's batteries, aud 250 
wagons, should make a reconnoiwaucc at daybreak. 
Twenty-two thousand men accordingly started on 
the 9th, with two days’ rations and forty rounds of 
cartridges to each man. A march of five miles 
tailed to discover the enemy. Fifty wagon loads of 
forage only rewarded the expedition. 

The accumulation of letters sent to Fortress 
Monroe for transmission to prisoners of war and 
others at the South has become so large that the 
members of General Wool’s staff, who are employed 
in tlieir examination, cannot attend to a third of 
those that arrive daily. Orders will soon be issued 
probably to limit, in some way, the number which 
are allowed to pass; and in the mean time all per¬ 
sons desiring to communicate with friends in the 
South are requested to make tlieir letters as few and 
as brief as possible. There are now several thou¬ 
sand waiting to be examined, and many of these, 
which are too long, will be destroyed without being 
read. 

Burnside’s expedition sailed for Hampton Roads 
on the 9th inst 

The following letter has been received from Brig¬ 
adier-General Sherman: 

Headquarters Port Koval. V 
Routli Carolina, January 2,1862. 3 

Sir:—A s the Vanderbilt leaves to-morrow, i deem 
it proper to inclose yon a letter of instructions to 
General Stevens’ command, (he Second Brigade of 
this division, of December 30. 

The simple object of this dash was to destroy bat¬ 
teries which the enemy appeared to have erected on 
Coo saw River, for the obstruction of navigation and 
the passage of that stream, and also to punish him 
for the insult in firing into the May Flower on her 
recent passage through that stream to sound the 
depth of' the channel. The affair succeeded per¬ 
fectly— the enemy were driven out. the batteries 
demolished, and the property found there brought 
away or destroyed with little or no loss of life on 
otir aide. After the object of the expedition was 
executed, General Stevens returned to Port Royal 
Island. As soon as his report reaches me it will be 
forwarded. 

The dispatches received by the Navy Department 
on the 11 th inst. from Captain Dupont, contain no 
features of interest in addition to those heretofore 
published in relation to the operations on New 
Year's Day. Accompanying reports from Comman¬ 
der Rogers and General Stevens show that each ol 
these gentlemen compliment each other on the 
efficiency and promptness of their respective 
branches of service. To this happy accord is to be 
attributed the success of the expedition in defeating 
the designs of the enemy to shut up our troops in 
Port Royal Island, in order to encounter them at 
their own advantage. 

Twelve vessels were awaiting storage for their 
cargoes at Port Royal, and new store-houses were to 
be immediately constructed. Our force at Tybee 
had been increased some 3,000 from Port Royal. 
Fort Pulaski kept firing, and one private had been 
killed. 

A skirmish took place between part of General 
Sherman’s force on the main land and some rebels 
on the 5th, resulting in serious loss to the rebels, 
besides sev eral prisoners. Commodore Dupont had 
sent 2,500 men to re-enforce General Sherman, to 
make active operations on railroads between Savan¬ 
nah and Charleston, and had severely censured 
General Sherman for want of activity. Re-enforce¬ 
ments are daily arriving at Port Royal, and the 
troops are in good health and eager for the fight 


Progress is being made in collecting cotton, and 
“contrabands” are continually arriving. 

The Spaulding has arrived at Fortress Monroe 
from IIattorns Inlet From her news we gather the 
following: 

On the 24 th of December there arrived, in an open 
boat from Roanoke Island, fifteen “contrabands.” 
On Ikcday before the Spaulding left, five had arrived 
from Plymouth, who had been five days on the 
voyage. They say they were fired at as they passed 
Roanoke Island. They also report much privation 
among the people. 

Christmas and New Year's days were celebrated 
in an appropriate manner, and the 8th of January 
was signalized by a general display of bunting. 

The soldiers at llatteras are conducting an adult 
school for the instruction of negroes. It is under 
charge ot Patrick Kelly, of Company C, U. S. Artil¬ 
lery, a man deeply interested in ihe scheme, and in 
every way qualified for his difficult post. 

AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


Specials from Washington on the 10th inst. state 
that the members of the Van Wyek Investigating 
Committee have been to Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, sharply looking into the ways unpat¬ 
riotic men have of making money out of the Gov¬ 
ernment, in the night of its dead hug with rebellion. 
To the shameful development already published, 
they will add enough to inflame the disposition 
which now exists in Congress, to punish with death, 
frauds committed on the Government in time of 
war. ^ 

Capt Thomas, of the Clothing Department, has 
been engaged for the past week in inspecting the 
clothing of the army of the Potomac. He found in 
many eases inferior qualities were supplied by the 
contractors, which fact be has duly reported to the 
Quartermaster General. An effort will he made to 
establish a Bureau, especially to attend to this 
branch of business. 


The steamship Pensacola, which left her anchor¬ 
age oft' Alexandria ou the 11th, proceeded to Indian 
Head, about 27 miles from Washington, where she 
remained till five or six o’clock on the morning of $100,000,000 instead of $20,000,000, by direct taxae 

<1. .. liTJl. _.1 it... . . 1.-1 i . . « • , . 1 * d 


On motion ot Mr. Ten Eyck the resolution reported 
back from the Judiciary Committee, that Trustcn 
Polk be expelled from the Senate, was taken up. 
The resolution was adopted by yeas 36—nays none. 

Mr. Trumbull moved to take up the report.of the 
Judiciary Committee, that Waldo Johnson be ex¬ 
pelled from the Senate. Carried. 

Mr. Trumbull offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, that, the Vice-President transmit a copy of 
the resolution expelling Messrs. Johnson and Polk 
from the Senate, to the Governor of Missouri Adj. 

House.— Mr. Colfax, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, reported a bill which was 
passed, extending the provisions of the law of July 
last, which authorizes soldiers to send letters through 
the mails without, pre-payment of postage, to sailors 
and marines in tiic actual service of the United 
States, under such regulations as the Post Office De¬ 
partment may prescribe, the postage to be paid by 
the recipients. 

Mr. Hickman, from the Judiciary Committee, re¬ 
ported a resolution, which was adopted, that the 
Committee be authorized to send for persons and 
examine witnesses as to the telegraphic censorship 
ol the press, which subject has been referred to the 
Committee, and compel the production of papers 
and dispatches sent or proposed to he sent, and that 
if necessary, the Committee employ a stenographer. 

On motion of Mr. Holman, the Secretary of War 
was requested to inform the House whether it is pro¬ 
posed to compensate for the transportation of troops 
and munitions of war to those companies which 
have received public lands for the construction of 
railroads, on condition that they would perform the 
service without compensation, ttc. 

Mr. V all and Ingham introduced a resolution, which 
was adopted, requesting the Secretary of the 
Treasury to give the sum total of the floating debt 
of the United States, giving as far as practicable the 
heads under which the said debt may be arranged. 

On motion of Mr. Upton it was resolved that the 
Committee of Ways and Means he instructed to con¬ 
sider the expediency of reporting a bill at their 
earliest convenience, amending the 8th section of 
the act of August last, so as to provide for raising 


the 12th. and then proceeded to run the blockade, 
which she did with safety. Twenty-two shots were 
fired at her, but none struck. She did not return 
the fire. Flic was laden with cannon and other 
appliances of war, and was fully prepared for hos¬ 
tile service. The safe departure of the Pensacola iR 
a general subject of congratulation, as it is known 
that the rebels have Imm-ii for weeks reserving their 
fire to destroy this vessel, and prevent her passage 
out of the Potomac river. 

An attempt was made on the night of the 9th to 
blow up the Mansion House in Alexandria. This 
was formerly occupied as a hotel, but now as a hos¬ 
pital. A barrel had been secreted in a cellar, filled 
with ponderous projectiles, and a fuse was found 
extending from there to the stable, in proximity to 
combustibles. Lucifer matches and Chinese crack¬ 
ers had been plentifully distributed. The fuse end 
at the stables had actually ignited, but this act was 
fortunately discovered by*the guards, and the pro¬ 
gress of the slow fire extinguished. But for this 
watchfulness and prompt action, not only would 
several hundred lives been lost, but other casual¬ 
ties have occurred. One hundred and ninety of the 
prisoners released from Richmond arrived in Wash¬ 
ington on the 9tii, and were comfortably cured for at 
the Government volunteer recruiting house. 

The President has approved and signed the bill 
to further promote the efficiency of the Navy. It 
provides that whenever the name of any naval officer 
of the United Flutes shall have been in the Register 
40 years, he shall be retired from active service, and 
his name entered 011 the retired list of officers of the 
grade to which be belonged at the time of his retire¬ 
ment. The President is authorized to assign any 
such officer to shore duty, who shall receive pay for 
his grade, and to detail from the retired list of the 
navy for the command of squadrons and single 
ships such officers as be may believe the good of the 
service require to be thus placed in command; and 
such officers may, if upon the recommendation of 
the President they shall receive a vote of Congress 
lor services and action against an enemy, be restored 
to the active list, and not otherwise. 

The President has also authority to select any 
officer from the grades of Captain or Commander In 
the Navy, and assign him to the command of a 
squadron, with rank and title of flag officer. Any 
officer thus assigned will have the same authority to 
receive the same obedience from commanders of 
ships in his squadron holding commissions of older 
dates than his that he would be entitled to receive 
were his commission oldest; and to receive, when 
so,employed, pay to which he would have been 
entitled had he continued on active list 

All officers retired under this act are to receive 
retired pay of tlieir grade as fixed by law. The 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to cause 200 
medals of honor to be prepared, with suitable 
emblematic devices, which will lie bestowed'upon 
such petty officers, seamen, landsmen, and marines 
as shall most distinguish themselves by gallantly in 
action, and other scamen-like qualities, during the 
present war, and that the sura of $1,000 is appro¬ 
priated for the purpose of carryiug this section into 
effect 

The telegraph this (Tuesday) morning states that 
Secretary of War Cameron has resigned and Edwin 
M. Stanton appointed to fill the vacancy. 


tion, and,that in this connection they consider the 
expediency of telegraph and stamp duties and ex¬ 
cise duties upon cotton, tobacco, and all malt and 
distilled liquors. 

On motion of Mr. Cox, of Ohio, it was resolved, 
that the President be requested to communicate to 
the House what, if any, steps the Executive Depart¬ 
ment has taken for the systematic exchange of 
prisoners. 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, instructing the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, to inquire into the expediency of com¬ 
pleting a branch of the Pacific Railroad from Rolla 
to Springfield, Mo., in order to facilitate military 
operations. 

FOREIGN* NEWS. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Senate.— Mr. Ilale offered a resolution that the 
Naval Committee be instructed to inquire whether 
the practice has prevailed in the Navy of making 
purchases through other than recognized agents, and 
it any such have been made, whether larger prices 
have been paid. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Fessenden moved to take up the joiut resolu¬ 
tion of the ncuso allowing coffee and sugar bonded 
before the act raising the duty to be withdrawn from 
the warehouse, on the payment of the former duly, 
and the remission of such duties as have been passed 
under this act Passed. 

Mr. Powell presented a resolution from the Ken¬ 
tucky Legislature concerting “our Federal rela¬ 
tions,” denouncing Ihe rebellion and pledging the 
State to support the United States Government and 
to be true and loyal to the Constitution and the 
Union, protesting against any departure from the 
obligations of the Constitution in regard to local in¬ 
stitutions; protesting against arming slaves in ihe 
Confederate States, and expressing approbation of 
the President’s modification of Gen. Fremont’s proc¬ 
lamation. Mr. Powell also presented a resolution 
from the Kentucky Legislature assuming that State’s 
portion of the direct tax. 


Great Britain. — Deputations from religious 
denominations, including the Congregational Union, 
Baptist Board and Union, had an interview, Dec. 
26th, with Earl Russell, on the subject of the threat¬ 
ened war with America. 

The English papers continue to teem with arti¬ 
cles on the American question, hut as they are 
mostly confined to speculations ou the eve of solu¬ 
tion, it is not essential to gjve them. 

As the nearest precedent yet quoted to the Trent 
case, the Times draws attention to the affair of the 
Dutch brig Hendrick and Alida, captured by the 
British in 1777, bound to a neutral port. Fhe had 
on board five officers for the American army. The 
ship and officers were released by the English 
Admiralty, the judge ruling that although the offi¬ 
cers frankly admitted their positions, yet as they 
were passengers on a neutral ship, which sailed 
from a neutral port for another neutral port, the 
proximate destination of the passengers was entitled 
to be regarded us innocent destination, and they 
were consequently set at liberty. The Times claims 
that this case plainly establishes the principle that 
between one neutral port and another, all persons 
and things whatever may be legally carried. 

Every regiment in camp at Aldershot had been 
inspected, so as to be in perfect readiness to embark 
immediately for Canada. 

A body of trained nurses, on Florence Nightin¬ 
gale’s plan, were to proceed at once to Halifax. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says there is a pros¬ 
pect of trouble in India. Several batteries of artil¬ 
lery at Bombay, on the point of embarkation for 
England, were stopped by pressing telegrams from 
Bengal. 

English funds were flat December 27th, and ^aid 
lower. 

The Board of Trade returns for November show 
a falling off in exports of eight per cent, as com¬ 
pared with the same months in 1860, almost entirely 
made up of cotton manufactures. 

In a letter written by the command of the Queen, 
it is stated that the only consolation she can hope to 
find during the remainder of her life, under her sad 
and hopeless bereavement, is to endeavor to carry 
out the wishes and intentions of her beloved husband. 

France. —The Moniieur announces the appoint¬ 
ment of two vico-Admirals, three rear-Admirals, 
ten captains and forty lieutenants of men-of-war, 
and fourteen captains of frigates. 

It is reported that Prussia had made fresh propo¬ 
sals to France, in relation to the conclusion of the 
treaty of commerce between France and the Zoll 
Yerein. 

The Paris Bourse was flat on the 27th; 67f50c for 
rentes. 

Prussia.— The Government of Prussia has ad¬ 
dressed a dispatch to the Minister of Prussia at 
Washington, in reference to the arrest of Mason and 
Slidell, condemning the proceedings of Captain 
Wilkes. 

Italy.— There was a vague rumor of an attempt 
to assassinate Gen. Guy da at Rome, and that one of 
Ins aids had received poignard wounds. 

It was reported that the French Embassador to 
Rome had proposed to the Ex-King of Naples to 
take up his residence in France. 

It was reported that Signor Petingo, Lieut. Gov¬ 
ernor of Sicily, hud tendered his resignation. 

Austria. —It is reported that a considerable 
reduction of the Austrian army is contemplated. 

India and China.—T he India and China mails 
reached Marseilles on Dec. 26th, and would proba¬ 
bly arrive in London in season to catch the Canada 
via Queenstown. 

Advices from Pekin say that the Chinese authori¬ 
ties appeared to be desirous of receiving European 
console, and a favorable influence on foreign rela¬ 
tions was consequently expected. 

The foreigners at Shanghai had been attacked, 
and threatened with extermination. 







Publisher’s Notices 


list of new adveutisemtsnts, 


Arn.KS—For choice varieties, and in good condition, we note 
a better demand at an advance of Gy) 12 eta bnsliel. 

Hay has been in largo supply recently, and has fallen off 
slightly in rate*. 

lloriiestcr Wholesale Prices. 

Flour and Gniln, 

Flour, winter wheat, 

Flour, Rjniug do, S.OUSO, 

Flour, buckwheat .. 1 7fi5u2. 

Heal, Indian... ... UKfo'l 

Wheat. Genesee. I 00 (yti, 

Bent wh.ite Canada., j stall. 

Corn, old. -MShfi 

Corn, new ,... 44 f«!h 

Rye. 60 tbs r fI bush . 4ft,a)ft 
Oats by weight*.,,, 2H(3>8 

Barley- - 40@5t 

Buckwheat. 340031 

Beans... 1 2 S@ 1 . 

Steal*. 

Pork, mess. .fll.fOftWO, 

Pork, clear . ... . H.iXtoiR 

Pork, ewL-... 3 .aS(ai 4 . 

Beef, cwt. 4.110(0! s, 

Spring lambs, Bach 1 SCw I 
Mutton, carcass... Sprite, 

Hams, smoked . .. TL-fffiffc. 

Shoulders_ 6 (a! 0 c. 

Chickens_ 6 ® 7 c. 

Turkeys. ftnflr. 

Geese. Siya'.v.ii 

Ducks t) pair— sSe-tp 
Dairy, .to. 

Butter, roll. 13falH( 

Buttor, lirkin. UVu.l !, 

Cheese. 5S6vfi' t 

Card, tried. /,v7 

Tallow, rough... . nMoifie, 

Tallow, tried .... 7*J(a'Bc. 


lowing ip otir corn pa rati vo statement of ro- 
over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

Cor week 
bust year. 
2.1504 
6,1130 
110 

Hie to]lowing are the ruling prices, and notwith- 
“ *.c" „.e trade is remarkably dull: 

This week. I -sst week. 

6 (/ffi c S te'S c 


TORKSHTEtK PIGS FOR SARE-Ry 
> ««g-3t _ j. PKTTEE. Lakeville, Conn 

rrt BT7SETKr,S PEACH PITS (Western 
Z* I n,,w *>■«> per bushel SOHROEDK It k CO., 

^ 21 Rochester, N. Y. 


The New York Chronicle - P. Church ft Co. 
A Beautiful kittle Micro.-v.opfi— P. Bowen. 
Farm for Sale or Exchange. 

Circular for Spring of 1882 —J Knox. 

Peach Pita fur Sale — Schroeder k Co. 
Elmira Female- College. 

Berkshire lhgs for Sale — J. Pettee. 


Nkw axoOuj 3uB8PRij>KR8,—AgcntscompetinK for Premiums 
should specify which are the new subscribers in their lists. If 
they will do this in all cases, we ran easily keep the accorfttt, 
and pay the premiums more promptly than when obliged to 
refer to former lists 


This week. List week. 

Cattle. 

Sheep 

Hogs ; 

Pricks — r„„ 
standing the decline, th 

Premium, 

Extra, . 

First quality. ewies V- 

Second quality, H (S>swe 

Tblid quality, •I.vJa'fc 2#S«'*c 

aro'lmf 1 ”- 'i 'Ificiined .ye. ~r > 0>, and even at 1 hat. sale* 

S-Wchanged hands at «iM%o V 
ito.Pu' u £; au<l lor strictly extra, 

fnrhefv* »$.’?"*/'* < l" S|,l, irday was rather slow at S^n » lb, 
s-de, rJ „ ? £•', lo ; >>nt to-day it. is dull at f.W,;§,«>. 

Iti imre ^ '* ;l * ***** *C V 

Ij' 11 .' 8 Th*' dem.vel , B oomporativ, l v fair on Sat- 
m ; t te 0Tn i"- H . fo| l° w iP« sales wore made 

Uri V ,„d e. Tm • M do, rough lot. «4, IB no. 

“™ t «*• for th. «M 
. ... bkkp uattlk. 

Ordinar? tpraiity,"! ' !!: . ’ ]." * *Ugg|” 

Inferior quality?..!"” 1!!111!![I] 1! 

. ... COWS A.YD CAiVRS. 

First quality, .$46,00f.tro,oo 

Ordinary quality. to.aMoo 

Common quality. 30,0ll@36,00 

Inlorior quality. 25,0<Xa,3l),00 

VKAL CALVK8 

Flrtt quality, . ..fllfc 6 (feebSc 

Ordinary quality. .. 5 

Common quality,. 4 L i( 7 M 

Inferior quality ..4 (ui4J£ 

„ . SI1KEP AND LAMUR. 

OTPe duality, .. ji he,-id $r,,rAXo.7.rn 

Ordinary,. . 4,flO@6.SO 

Common.. SJ»8k«> 

Inferior, 2,76@3,60 

_ . , 9 WINK 

First quality.. .. 3.^0-3«c 

Other qualities,... 3 f,£ 3 yj 

. m « R -l 0,,TO -V ' N . •* A ; m:r ’*'«.*• •»» Beef Cattle, 180 Stores, 

It M n I VniU'H Otiil I >, n ,ha rt * . . 4 1 > 1. 1 O ... I .. .. 


Eggs, down. J3@14c 

Honey, box. li)@Hc 

Gandies, box. !Pe(ailOo. 

Candles, extra_ ' li(aU2c 

Fruit 11 ml Boot*. 
Apple-, bushel.. .'tAupeSc 
1 > 0 . d t ied %«lb.. Ha)G>io 

Peaches, do. IffatlBc 

Cherries, do . l-guilSc 

Plums, do_ 1SWU6C 

Potatoes . 4(Xa45c 

Hide* »ind Skin*. 

Slaughter. IXolsyc 

Cair. Gw-'To 

Slicep Pelt*. fI.2S®2.00 

Lamb Pelts. 7iVgjt l.i5 

Seed*. 

Olnvor, bushel. $4.00@<-S0 
Timothy. 2 0(X5i2.*0 

Sundrte*. 

Wood, luird.$S.<XKa')6.00 

Wood, soil.Touwaw 

Coal, I.chigh.7.06MI7.IW 

Coal, Scranton . . O.SOyi'ii.fiil 

Coal, Pittetoo.5,90CiOfi.60 

Coni, Shaiuokin... S.SOw’B.SO 

Coal. Char. 7fa)6c 

Snlt, bhl.*!.4f<3U.OO 

Hay, tun. 7.OUiidl.St 

SHaw, tun_ G.OflfnXi.OO 

Wool, *1 It, . . . iVnMfC 

White fish, half bhl. 3,»Xaa00 
Codlish, qniiital,. . 1.00(oV).50 
Trout, baJf bhl_ 3.00@3.25 


H HALT IK HI, 

address, on tl... „ I1V1 , „ 

l'w. ot dUfe-roQt (Kiwers, freeof i,o»tuge, 51,on 


. -- UTTLE MICUOSCOPE!— 

Magnifying small objeets 600 times, will Is: mailed to any 
**!; '.V.k *' 10 receipt of 26 cent* in silver, and one 3c stamp. 

nt aisr„„.** ..- fr— J. Addrnsa 

F. BOWEN. Box 220. Bouton, Mass. 

l?OK SALK CHKA P, „ r JiiXflF(ANGE, 
* ,» I arm of , 0 ticrei of choice land, one mile from Auburn, 
anil good paying property in Auburn; will exchange for a largo 
farm and pay the dllicrrvtce in cash. Address, with full rartic- 
vlars, Boq KXl, Auburn, N, V. G27-6t 


Bach Nomrkks a f this volume can still l>e supplied to new 
subscribers, aud are sent, in all cases, unle.-» otherwise ordered. 

Any eg,: nt receiving more extra copies than he or she may 
bo entitled to, will please use them as specimens, or in supply¬ 
ing new subscribers —notifying us as to the persons Who have 
been furnished the early numbers. fAs our clerks usually mail 
a copy to the agent in the package responding to each order, 
some of our friendamiay receive several extra copies for use as 
above mentioned. J 

Aditkrk to Tkrvs. - Wo endeavor to adhere strict ly to sub¬ 
scription terms, and no person is aulhoriz>-d to ntfci- (A* Roil at. at 
less than ptMished rates. Agents and friends are at liberty to 
priv away as many copies of the Rural as they are disposed to 
pay for at club rate, but we do not wish the paper offered, in 
any case, below price. 

Fnrx Cornea, Premiums, .ko—We give only ON« Tree copy to 
each person competing for premiums, however large the list 
procured, but those who do not compel; for anv premium, are 
entitled to an extra free copy for every ten subscribers over 
twenty. Most agents understand our offers correctly, and 
remit accordingly, but as some suppose we give both extra copies 
and premiums, we make the above statement that none may be 
mistaken. 


— The Chicago Tribune is calling for cotton seod. 

— The destruction of Galveston has been ordered. 

— There are 30 concert saloons in full blast in New York 
city. 

— Mr. Corwin, U. 8 . Minister to Mexico, is about to return 
home. 

— There arc 67 rebel families at the Donegana House, 
Montreal. 

— There are rumors of a coming trouble between Austria 

and Turkey. • » 

— The U. 8 . Treasury Department is paying claims in 
treasury notes. 

— The l,ynn horse cars are heated by furnaces placed be¬ 
neath the floor. 

— The ex-King of Naples lias taken up his permanent 
residence at. Rome. 

— A fire at Georgetown, Texas, destroyed property to the 
amount of ?33,000. 

— Buildings, valued at $797,800, were constructed in Chicago 
during the year 1861. 

— The Saginaw (Mich.) salt works produce in the aggregate 
about 560 barrels daily. 

— Two steamers for the Chinese Government are building 
at a New York ship-yard. 

— Government is still sending large quantities of gun-car¬ 
riages and army wagons West. 

— Jenny I.ind gave the poor of Alierdeen, Kng., 160 guineas 
after one of her concerts there. 

— Among the notices of tire dead of *61, prominent place 
should be given to King Cotton. 

— The Ea«t Saginaw Manufacturing Company have pro¬ 
duced about 20,000 barrels of salt. 

— The municipality of Pari* has lately bought up houses to 
the amount of fifty million francs. 

—- The Government has expended twenty-two millions for 
fire arms since the rebellion began. 

— One of the debtors in the Queen’s Bench Prison, London, 
has been confined there since 1814. 

— An extensive conflagration is said to liavo occurred at 
York town, Va., some ten days since. 

— Edmund March Blunt died at his residence in Sing Sing, 
on Saturday night week, in his 92d year. 

— Bavaria has passed a biw providing that ail capital punish 
ments shall be inflicted with closed doors, 

— A new conscription has been ordered for the Austrian 
Navy, Intended for service on the Adriatic. 

— The Federal fleet near New Orleans and Lake Ponehar 
train have captured several rebel steamers. 

— The Anglo-Prenrli Occupation of China, it is said on 
good authority, will continue another year. 

— One thousand two hundred and fifty one people died in 
London during the first week in November. 

.— Gen. Shields lias reported himself to the President, and 
will accept the P.rigudiersBip tendered to him 

— We see it stated that Prince Albert openly justified the 
seizure of Mason and Slidell by Captain Wilkes. 

— The President of GautcmaU desires a colony of free 
blacks to settle on the hacieudas, 011 his territory 

— The ravages of cholera continue in Cabul and Khanda 
bar. The average daily mortality is said to be 300. 

— During the past yen r, 7,666,079,638 gallons of water were 
pumped into the Fairmounl reservoir at. Philadelphia. 

— The quantity of salt inspected 00 the Onondaga Salt 
Reservation during the past year, was 7,200,391 bushels. 

— It is rumored that a Prussian vessel of war, laden with 
cadets, has foundered iu the Atlantic, with all on board. 

— The population of Kentucky, as taken in I860, is as fol 
lows; Whites, 920,077; free colored, 10,146; slaves, 225,490. 

— An ox, weighing 2,900 pounds, was exhibited at MUwau 
keo recently. It was raised by A. P Lyman, of Sheboygan. 

— Tlie treasure brought from California by the steamers in 
I860, was $33,499,409; that brought in 1861 was $34,370,547. 

— The Senate, by a strong vote —12 to 26 — has refused to 
pass the bill to increase the number of cadets at West Point. 

— The quantity of anthracite coal sent to the market last 
year from the different regions in Pennsylvania, was 7,955,206 
tuns. 

— George Wm. Frederic Freytag, the celebrated Oriental 
scholar, died on the 10 th of last month, at Dortendorf, near 
Bonn. 

— A new Postofliee has been established at Highland Nur¬ 
series, Schuyler Co., N. Y., and E. C Frost appointed Post 
masto.r. 

Jiulga Hemphill, ex-Senator of the U. 8 ., and since a 
member of tho Confederate Congress, died in Richmond on 
the 4th 

— The Government has ordered medals to be struck, one to 
lie given to each soldier or seaman who has distinguished 
himself. 

The Richmond Examiner says the rebel army in Virginia 
“ lias become a name of terror and dread to the minds of the 
citizens." 

A chestnut gelding, called Garibaldi, during a recent hunt 
ir> Yorkshire, jumped thirty one feet clear, over high posts 
and rails. 

— Not less than 75,000 barrels of salt will be sent for ship¬ 
ment from the Saginaw river in tho spring, says the Detroit 
Free Press. 

— The Michigan Legislature have chosen Jacob M. Howard 
D. 8 . Senator for the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Bingham. 

laird Lyons, it is said, furnishes in part the inspiration 
for some of Dr. Russell’s prodictious and news statements in 
the Times. 

— The Lake Superior copper mines show, for the year just 
closed, a very considerable reduction in yield, as compared 
with I860. 

— Sarah R. Andrews, widow of IiOrin Andrews, of the 4th 
Ohio volunteers, has been granted a pension of $40 per month 
lor five years. 

— A new and loathsome disease, resembling leprosy, lias 
made its appearance in the Sandwich Islands. It appears to 
be contagious. 

— One of the sailors at the New York Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
went up to the city on the 6 th insk, to celebrate his one hun¬ 
dredth birthday. 

— The returns for 1,233 cotton mills in Lancashire. Eng., 
show a diminution of 34 per cent, of operatives within the 
past two months. 

— A negro, 110 years old, has just died in Baltimore. His 
name was Murray. He was born in Baltimore when the city 
hail but six houses, 

— Tin: names of over fifty thousand persons have already 
been reported as petitioners for the establishment ot'a National 
Armory at Chicago. 

— Col. Corcoran is in prison at Columbia, 8 . C., the State 
Capital, The Charleston prisoners were all transported there 
on New Year’s day. 

The United States steam transport Illinois sailed on the 
4th inst. with the 90th regiment. Col. Morgan, 950 strong, on 
board, -for Fort Pickens. 

-3 London letter-writer says Queen Victoria is so averse 
to war with America that she ordered a modification of Rus- 


C if FtOTJ r-AIt. turn Prior List for Hpnnn; of 1862. of 
j Strawberries, Haevberries, fllaektb-rries. Grap>-e, Vorrants. 
Gooseberries, tfc . , is now ready, am! will be rent to all appli¬ 
cants. inclosing stamp. J. KNOX 

*-7 2t Box I -«, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DKNMANSI! I I’ TAUGHT I!Y IVL-VII^, 
I by nnr new procre-u. ns thoroughly and cheap as If present! 
SO Visiting Cards sent for$l. G. A. WALWORTH, Professor of 
Penmanship, National Mercantile College, Philadelphia, Pa 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY T!Y >VJD- 
1 1 VERTIS1NG - A Practical Man's Advice." Scntfree by 
ROBERTSON k GO., K 2 k 81 Njm.au .St, New York 


<£e7r: cV MON'rPI. I want to hire AGENTS In every 
w »•> County to -oil a new, cheap SEWING Machine, at 
$75 per month and expense:. Address (with stamp) 

G 26 - 8 t S. MADISON, Alfred. Maine. 


M anual of agriculture. 

Prepared under the direction and published 
with tho sanction of the 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

An Elementary Treatise.comprising the Principles and Practice 
of Agriculture, including the Com position of Soils, the At- 
. most,here. Water, Manure-, etc, the Preparation of 
Uu.iK the Culture of Special Crop*, tho Principles 
of notation, the Diseases and EnemicsofGro'.v- 
iOfcinwit*. the Choice and Marmjffineot, of 
rArTn stock, und tht* (Jpnural Economy 
of tlife fc'ami iuul tho Household. 

FOR TIIE L8E OF SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND 
FARM VMS. 

BY GKOROE B, EMERSON, 

For many yearn connected with tho Massachusetts Board of 
Education, and author id a valuable Report on the Trees 
and Shrub* of MaMochusetts; and 
CHARLES L. FLINT, 

Secretary ot the Mn**ae.iinxftttn Slav Board of Agriculture 
author of a Treatiwe on Milch Cowh and Dairy Panning ’ 
Grasfcn* and Forage Plants etc., 
ILLUSTRATED BY MANY EN0RV1NGS. 

RKCOMMEN RATIONS. 

The Maflsaehurettfi State Board of Agriculture, after a careful 
revision of tho work, pawed the following resolution: 

“Resolved. That this Board approve of the Manual of Agricul¬ 
ture submitted by it* authors, Messrs. George B. Emerson and 
Charles I Flint, and recommend its publication bv these gen¬ 
tlemen as a work well adapted for u><> in the Kohooja of Massa¬ 
chusetts. 1 ' 

From Hon. Marshall P, Wild ml 

.. • • • Most cordially do 1 recommend tliu Ijook as being 
aammrhly adapted to the use of rubeola, and equally valuable 
to the cultivators of the soil. 1 take great, pleasure in com¬ 
mending it. not only to the people of Massachusetts, but to the 
farming community throughout our country." 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From The Montreal Transcript. 

“ One of the most useful books of the kind we have ever met 
with." 

From The Ohio Former. 

"The plan of the work ia excellent, and the. matter eqnal to 
the'plan. Had we tho power, we would have it taught in every 
school in America.” 

From The Barnstable Patriot. 

"It may t>e safely accepted us a standard work upon all that 
it professes to leach. We recommend it to all our farmers as a 
most useful hand book." 

, From The Gazette, Montreal. 

"Toe plan of the work is admirahlc. and the writing has the 
merit of being both clear and concise." 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Jam 13.-Fr.otTR—Market without any ma¬ 
terial change in prices, with a moderate business doing for 
export and home consumption. Sales s.t $6,'Av.i 5,So for rejected; 
•MftaiS.Co for sqpecliOe State; 85,75aS,si) for extra State; $5,50 u 
5,60 for superKiJe Western; $S,"i(a,\!JQ for common to medium 
extra Western ; $5,90u6,UD for hupping brand* extra round 
hooped UltiB and Bfi, lull ti,76 for trade brands do, market clos¬ 
ing steady. Some sales of choice extra State were made at $6,- 
85 Ganadian flour .-v.-vly and firm, with a mode rule business 
doing; Jith-s at Je.ur.i f-hi fir superfine, and $5 > dv <i 8,75for com¬ 
mon t' 1 choir- nxlri Rye flour steadv. soles lit 53y90fo*4.25, for 
inf -rior to choice. Coni nieui stead e and without un.v mat -rial 
change iu piic-«, sales ,xt F!,t5 for extra WestoRi; SAOO for Jer¬ 
sey, ami $5,30 for Brandywine, 

GRAIN Wheat market opened |nite and firm, and closed 
rather more active at full prices, yrilii a moderate businc-s do¬ 
ing for export. and home consumption. Salts choice Chicapo 
sprlriH at ?l,2Sa)l..'tJ; ohoiee Northwestern club at $1,33; 51U- 
waukee dull al St.3'<M I,$f; and- . Inwa at j 1,3,5, ipd. winter 
Wes'e-o at Sl.ld/itl.dl, amber Michigjp. at #1.45. live con¬ 
tinue* quiet and lino, with sales Stale and Western at HJ.'iifWc.. 
chiefly at the latter price, and Canada at 61c Barley conttnuea 
so.aree and tirm; relefl Slate at Sor. Bariev malt remains nom 
innl at85c fur prima, Pea* rontlnue quiet, and nominal at &V 
for Canadian Corn market steady ami quiet, without decided 
change in price*, with a moderate bu-dries* doing Oir export 
and hnniceotiMiimption. Kales atflOfofllc for poor mixed We-t- 
ern. (llic for gonil to prime shipping do; odd fd'jc fsrdo, dnliv 
eroii, 70c for white West*rp. and tile for choice round yellow 
Data cole steady -tale* at. 4l(u ige. tor Canada, and -liirljn for 
Jersey. Western and Stale 

Provisions Pork is active and unchanged. Sale* at 3'. i.7.Y<i) 
12.37 tor mow, and $8,do'll,9,50 for prime. Beef firm but quiet 
sales at Mi t.60 for eountry prime. SW.ikii5.jo for country' me»; 
Slfl,(KXjj) 12 (fir repacked Mies*. Olid $)8,T&aiU,M for extra mes*. - 
Prime mess beef quiet, and unchanged | "sales -at $19'.,'J1 Beer 
ham* are inactive, sales at$U,0()juU,5d. Cot meat* me doll and 
unchanged; ivile---at ■t't'’l' t c for r.td shoulder*, und tiffauSe for 
norvilo, 4.V4‘6c for old ham*, am! .G.,;•><«• for ue.w do. Bacon 
Bides m Mir demand, M«Ie» at f -cfor Cumliorland cut middles, 
d'-./j t' , ; c for city cut middles, 7a for long ribbed do, and 7'gc for 
long clrivrdo SmokH meats quintan,! nominally unchanged. 
Dressed hog* steady, with -uiIah at 4 ,4 jfc- Ltrd steady and in 
fair epiand, -alea at 7for No. I to choice Western 
Buttor lino and willing at II i tJc for Ohio, and I7_<29efor Slate. 
Cheese continues quiet and steady at fiV<j:7e. for good to choice. 

I toi‘9 — Steady, wi th a moderate demand, sale* at ltV <t 22 o fot- 
cotmnon to prime. 

Amu km Quint und stoaity at $6.25 for PoU and at $6,25 for 
Pearls. 

ALBANY, Jan. 11. Flour a no Mkat,—T here i* rather 
more inouirv lor Flour, tor the supply of the home trade, the 
East, anil the river town*, and. with an improved feeling, prices 
have .an npwurd tendency. 

Common to good Stiite. .$fi,40®.5,50 

Fancy and Extra State,. 5,6iXu>5.75 

Common to good Western,.... 5,60(n>fl,00 

Extra Michigan. VViaconaiti. Indiana, &c,. ... 6,(xv,„'7,oo 

Extra Ohio. 6,00®7,(M 

Coimupn Caoailian,.. 5 , 59965 , 81 ) 

dian,......... .. 6,00 m7,26 

Fancy Genesee,. 

Extra Genesee and city brands,.. 6 ,bd§)7,M 

Bnokwhear flour is in light supply, and selling in the street, 
at $1.6214 and from store at $1,7.5. Carru meal in iu moderate re- 
quu.it at $1.25wB,37 100 Je 

Grain Wheat buoyant nnd prices tend upward. The supply 
is light, and we have only to note a sain of prime white Michi¬ 
gan it $ 1 ,- 0 . Corn 0 tiu hut quiet at fi-t-Vi tw for round vellow 
and mixed Western Rye , steady al 6 !Ve 70e. and without Male.— 
Barley in held more firmly, with but little very choice offering; 
rales winter on p t Oat* quiot and dull .it ilft.i .37c for State. 

BUFFALO, Jav II Fi.our —There is no change to note in 
pricer and market firm, with sales lo-day at $4,00 for Superfine 
Indiana, S4,r>* for extra Canadian, $ 1 , 1 <2*. tor choice extra Wis- 
Coosio, $5 ,ixKIt .5,25 for extra Indian 1 and Ohio, and $'),37140 5,75 
for the ranee of double extra*. 

Grain— Wheat, there l> nothing doing iu the market, and no 
dispoidtion to operate. Mate, market nominal at 28(g'29c. Bar- 
lev, in fall- flein.-iod. Smalj xab.-r have taken place at rd(av55c fur 
t.anadlun. I’ea-,, ('atuuJian are quoted at 5Ii.ej52c- Beans, good 


Tup. Rural is M.ulkp Promptlt to all new snbecribers, every 
order being attended to on the. day of Its receipt. But, while 
receiving from 1,600 to 2,000 names per day, as at prevent, we 
must necessarily mail several paekngos to each of many poBt 
oflices—for, while, or juat after, mailing the regular paekages, 
wo frequently receive additions at U 10 same offieea, and these 
are of course sent by themselves. We hare had additions to 
some lists every day for a week pa.yt, and of course sent a* many 
different packagns. This will explain (what some do not seem 
to understand) why wo can not. send all copies for each post- 
office together n thing which w« shall do as soon a* possible. 
At’present, however, we do the best wo can- mailing what 
portion of our list it has been possible to put in typo, hy 
marhloery, amt the remainder (from entry books and letters) 
by the old process. 

Another thing, We are endeavoring to arrange 00 r mailing 
routes *0 that all papers will reach their destination as directly 
and speedily as possible, and will thank Post-MastcrR or others 
to inform us of uny delay, or omission* to send hy the most 
direct routes. By mailing earlier and faster than formerly, nnd 
feuding by the moat direct routes, we hope most sutwerlbors will 
receive each number of the Rural on or before its date. 


A Good Book Prrmiuv.—A fter examining the Manual of 
Aprieutlure, (the new book advertised in this number,) we con¬ 
cluded it to be the best work on the Biibjpct (especially for 
Boys and Young Men) which we could offer to those forming 
clubs, and purchased two hundred copies for distribution tin 
premiums We wish every Boy or Young- Man who reads this 
paper could have, and would carefully poriiso, the Manual; aud 
to enable many to easily obtain it, we will send a copy, post¬ 
paid, to every lu-rson re milting $6 for a club of three sub¬ 
scriber*, or $8 for a club of five. For $1U wo will acrid m a copies 
of the Rural, with a free copy of the paper, and also the above 
work. Wn will also send tho Manual, and a free copy, to every 
person (competing for no other preraiumi who remits $15 for a 
club of ten, $21 for a club of fifteen, or $25 for a club of twenty, 
whether the suhecritiers areo Idor now “ Do You HbarThatI" 

Cf if any persons prefer " J.ossing's Pictorial History of the 
U.S., (price $ 1 .) or a dollar package of choice imported Flower 
Seeds, we will send either, post-paid, instead of tho Manual. 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 


NEW ) Oltli, Jan. 8 . There ba* been a good demand for 
domestic fleece during the week, and full prices are obtained, 
foreign wools are not very active hut firm. The stock of all 
kind* ik light. 

Domestic Flenee rt> .50(a>C2 

American fllll-btood Merino...”'..48(3 .50 

American half and Merino. .. HYXeKi 

American Native and quorter Merino. .50fii'52 

Extra milled.. '-iftniso 

8 'ipcrfitie pulled . _ . ..Ill"48:7)50 

No 1 pulled. . 43 de 4 fi 

(ahlornia line, unwashed.UK‘e.40 

California common do. 25630 

PpTnvian wusllesl.I I".38®42 


Bk Bp.ikv In WTitingu* on business, please be as brief as 
consistent. At this season we receive from 200 to 300 or more 
letter* per day, and It is no easy task to road all carefully and 
give each proper attention;—even the opening and glancing at 
the couteuts of eucli, (which the writer of this tries to do,) is 
somewhat laborious. The short letters are always read, while 
the long epistles cannot- at once receive the time required; so 
we axe constrained to attend to the business part aud defer the 
rest. Rrevitu and accuracy are the great essentials of a biisinen* 
letter, and no other matter should be given on the same sheet 
or half sheet If yon uehil an inquiry or article for publication 
with a business letter, pray do not mix them on the same page, 
or even opposite pagcs,;unless so that we can separata without 
injury to either— for one goes to clerk and the other to editor. 


I’rice 75 cents, Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

A liberal discount made to Schools, Academies, or Public 
Institutions. 

i.i7~ A liberal discount will also be made to Agents. 

Every fanner nnd every man who cultivates a garden should 
havo this book. 

8 WAN. BREWER k TILESTON, 

625-0 No. 131 Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 


VajparaiMO o n washed. . 

Soutii American common washed 
South American Entre Rios do. . 

South American unwashed. 

South American Cordova washed. 

East India washed. 

African uawnabod . .. 

African washed.... 

Smyrna washed. 

Smyrna unwashed.. 

Mexican unwashed... 


<!1M prn piano-fortes. <dm 

tDl'JU. Wk are now able to oifer the public a ep_Li 0 \J. 
line new 7 octave H AN0-F0KTK, full iron triune, ovor-sfrung, 
rosewood case, warranted lof five yearn, for $150, cash, and rich 
molding case* with carved lege and lyre, from $175 to $ 2 U 0 , of tut 
good work and material os bus been sold for $401) or $500 by tho 
old method* of manufacturing. Vs warrant them to stand in 
tune hotter than any Piano ever made. We invite oil to exam¬ 
ine three new instruments a*, our &Ctorv. comer of Canal and 
Hudson Streets, New York OROVESTERN k HALE. 

I would advise my friends and all in want of a good, substan¬ 
tial Piano, to examine GRllVKST KEN A HALE'S now 7-octavo 
llanos, i havu had the care, the past year, of morn than 20 ) 
t'uuios of different maker*, and these stand in tunc bettor than 
any I ever saw tho touch and tune am fine good as any cost¬ 
ing double that mOuey [62-MtJ J. PRIESTLY, Now York. 


AhoutClub Tv.rms, &C-,—We endcovor to adhere strictly to 
our club rates, which require a certain number of subscribers to 
got tho papor at a specified price Bay ten to get it at $1 to per 
copy, twenty to get. it, at $ 1 . 25 , * c . But, iu answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would stab' that, in cases where from four to six 
copies are ordered at $1 6 d each, with a reasonable prospect of 
filling up a club of ten, we will send them —and when tho dub 
is completed shall send extra copy, ke We also send twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rate for twenty ($1.25 per copy,) whore 
the poison sending is laboring for and is confident of obtaining 
a full club. This will accommodate those who do not wish to wait. 


QUOliT-IIOIird'S.—I have for sale a few Bulls and 
O Bull Calves. Cows and Hf-ift-r*. The Young Stock by tho 
Duke of Gloster 1 11282,1 and Grand Duke of Oxford niil84.) 

JAMES o SHELDON, 

623-!)t White Spring Farm, Genova, N. Y. 


Back Voutmrs.—B ound copies of our last volumes will bo 
ready In a few days — price, $3, unbound, $ 2 , We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bourn), at $3 each —or if several are taken, at $2 50 
each. The only complete volunies wo can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1*9, '60 and '61 — price, $2 each. 


. I 8 fr 40 
2 »u:..ia 
Un'25 
.15(0)30 
.2.5(947 
. 12(025 
.13(q<40 
.15(940 
45$V50 


A PPI ,K ritTPOOIvlri.-1,000,000 one year, and 2,000,000 
two years old Apple Stocks, at from $ 1.60 to $2 50 f) 1,000. 
Our Stocks are unsurpassed, and we offer thorn for cash at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN k FORI), 

614-tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


Ski.but Your Prbji lusts.—If those forming clubs will specify 
the premiums preferred, where they have the choice, and nama 
Express) Office (in cases where they are to be sent bv Express,) 
in tho letters containing their remittances, we shall bo Raved 
some trouble, and perhaps subsequent scolding. We desire to 
pay all premiums us promptly as possible 


A gents wanted to sell fruit trees. 

WBwisb to employ u number of cxporiencesl and trust¬ 
worthy men to Bell Trees, ke., fro in our Nurserioa at liberal 
wages. 

Wbolksalk I) ha lick* furnished with Nursery Stock, of all 
descriptions, at the lauyst vXu/lesale rates. 

HOOKER. FARI.EY k C0„ 

■584tf Rochester Wholesale Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y 


I ADVERTISING TERMS, In Ailvanee—THIRTY-FlYR 
Cknts a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52S, cents per line of space. Spkcial Noticks (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cent* a I.ine. 

VR~ The immense circulation of the Rur.il Nsw-Yorkkr — 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal -renders it by far the Best und Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class iu America. This kact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Hand 
Agents, ke., Ac., who necessarily depend upon the Boo pie of 
the North for patronage. 


Direct to Rociikstkk, N Y—All persons having occasion 
to address the Rural Nbw-Yokkkr will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester, N. T„ and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Ac. Money letters intended for us ore frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 

Tint $2 Rath is more popular this year than formerly. People 
evidently begin to think itdon't pay os to furnish such a journal 
as the Rural at Uie club rate, for many remit. $2 per copy, and 
call tho paper cheap at that price. 

Our Extra Prkmiijus. There is yet time to compete for the 
Extra Premiums for clubs of 10. 20, 24 and 40 subscribers. The 
list of offers w as given in Rural of Dec- 7th, 14th, 21 st ultimo. 

_ A 

For Tkrms and other particulars, see last page. 


Tub following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, ke., may 
be obtained at the Office of the Rural Nkw-Yorkkr. We can 
also furnish other books on Rural Affaire, issued by American 
publishers, at the usual retail prices,—and shall add new works 
us published. 

American Farmer's Kucy- Hyde’sChinewe SngarCane 25 

clopediu.. ..$4.01) Johnston'* Agricultural 

Allen's Am. Farm Book.. 1.00 Chemistry . 125 

Allen'* Diseases of Domes- Do. Element*of Ag. ( honi- 

tic Animals 0.75 istry and fleologv__ 1.00 

Allen's Hu raJ Architecture 1.26 Do. Catechism of Chemistry 

Allen on the Grape. 1.00 for Sciiools. 25 

Am. Architect, or Plans for Lungntrothon the Hive and 

Country Dwellings Ii.00 Honey Bee.1.25 

American Florist’s Guide 0.75 Leuchurg Hot Houses_1.25 

Barry's Fruit Garden. 1.25 Liebig’s Familiar Letters 

Blake's Farmer at Home,. 1.25 to Fanners.. _ so 

Boussingault'sRural Econ Liuslev’s Morgan Horses. 100 

omy 1,25 Miner'sBee-keopor'sMnnualLOO 

Bl ight on Grape Culture, Mile* on the Horae’s Foot. 60 

2 d edition. . 60 Mtlbuin on Cow. 25 

Browne's Bird Fancier .’0 Modern Cookery bv Miss 
Browne's Poultry Yard 1.00 Actou and Mrs. A J Hale 1.25 
Do. Field Book of Manures 125 Mrs. Abel'* -Skillful House- 
BridKcir.au'* G.irtL Asi't l .’O wife and Lvlies' Guide.. 50 
Do. Fiorisf* Guide... 60 Saxton's Rural Hand Books, 

Do. KitchenCenleoer's. In- bound in ISeries each, 1.25 

atrucbir .. 60 MnnnA I-and Diaiuer. 50 

Do. Fruit Cull. Manual.. 60 Nash'* Pi-ogreauve Farmer 60 
Breek's Book ot Flowers 1.00 Neill's Gw*) Gompanion. 1.00 
Baist’s Flower Garden 1.25 Norton’s Elements r.f Agri- 

Uo Family KitchenGuril. ?5 culture. 00 

Chemical Field Lectnres.. 1.00 Olcott'*Sorgho A- linphee 1.00 
Chinese Sugar Cone and Pardee on tlie Strawberry 60 
Sugar Making . 25 Pedder's Isuid Measurer.. EO 

Cliori toil's Grape Grow er'u Ptntox's New Culture of the 


LU.MIKA FEMALE COLLEGE. Next 
.1 j Semi Annua! Session begins, Thursday, Feb. 6 tli. This Col¬ 
lege less, a full Charter, with regular Professorships, and fnr- 
rnsliea superior advantages, at very low terms. Whole expense 
for Board and Tuition. $75 per half yearly Session. 027 0 


( ) N L Y * 1 - LJjra A Y EAR! 

THE NEW YORK CHRONICLE 

Will hereafter be sent to subscribers on the following terms, 
which, will be invariably cash in advance 

One Copy, one year, .$ 2 .fli) 

Three Copies, •• . *5 00 

Five •• ... 

Ten •• 16,00 

Fifteen " " 20,00 

Twenty " '• 26.00 

When the club 1 * over twenty the same rate as for 20—$1,25 
per > ear -will be charged. Any person sending a Club of live 
or more subscriber* will receive an extra eopv fur one year free 
of charge 

The SEW YORK CHRONICLE is a widely tnrcuUted, Kelt* 
gions Faiullv lournal, ot large sire, faroishing full religiou* and 
secular intelligence, and giving r*i •:-, ia) attention to reading fur 
the family and the home. IV bile it is not a luilitical paper, aud 
will not enter into the disCUg-ion ofjidrt.v politie*, it still alivay. 
claims the right Vt applaud windom and rightoonsnetM and de- 
nounoe corruption and wickedness, wherever they mar l-e 
shown in the m.inaitrmflnt of pohtiral affairs Regarding the 
present war for the preservation of the Cnion na the moatglori- 
ona and wqrtiiy OOtillict Of history, it thank* God Quit it lives iu 
a time when it mav Atteet its. devotion to the Republic, by the 
eneourngemenof loyally and patriotism. The CHRONICLE 
will alway s he frund nrnert and outspoken on the side of Free¬ 
dom and Humanity, hail in; and encouraging every effort that 
looks to the elevation of the race, anil promises to enlarge the 
bounds of lihertIndeed, it is the aim of the Editor to make it 
.n every respect a wire, i u ere. Urst-cLuo, fair, independent h,-,*: t, 
cbiu itablev Christla-i jonrnal. 

l'lie CHRONICLE number* among its regular and constant 
contributors, many of the ablest men of the Baptist denomina¬ 
tion Reside* thus**, ii employ* attractive and brilliant writer* 
on its various departments. The war news of the week in eare- 
fully digeslfi;. and presented to the reader without the seora 
lions and glowoi of the daily pre.*<* It, aims to prerenl a full 
view of passing events, and to uonunsmt on them in a .'air and 
independent ap-int h-ptria.! attention i* always given to the 
provision of interesting matter for children and lor all who 
gather about the family circle. 

The Club terms staled above are extremely low. and will facil¬ 
itate the ilC-roducttou Of the CHRONICLE into thousands of 
new liunitica. Xr a special inducement for Ruhscriblng the 
rublusnors 

WILL PRESENT 

to every subscriber who before the l.lofnoxt March sends an 
advance'subscription to tho ClIROMCLF, and also to any per 
son who nar send a club, 

A COMPLETE MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 

Ip si/e 23 by 33 inches, and showing the cit.es and towns, the. 
harbor* and coast--, railroa-J-i and powt-roads, is-sitions of block¬ 
ading ftqttadrnr"; Ac., all surrounded with an ornamental bor¬ 
der, in which lire included fine portraits of the I'krsiurar and 
Seerotar ) SrwaRM and Generals SoOtt and MiiCli-LI-an. The 
map is newly engraved, 1 * printed on fine paper and in renpect 
of completenOfXb and accuracy i* unexcelled It will l.-*sent free 
of expense tor postiuie. upon the reevipt of the subscriber's 
name and «4v:uice payment for tho CHRONICLE. Specimen 
Copien of the CHRONICLE sent free on application to 

P. CiniuCH A CO., 

. , 41 Bark Row, New York, 

N. B.— Send money in gold, current bank bills of New York 
and the Eastern Stale*. Treasury notes, or drafts on New York 
without exchange. 


How to Aid tub Rural.— An esteemed correspondent and 
voluntary agent of the Rural, in remitting for 4 copies to be 
added to his club, thus writes from Erie county“ Pardon 
my ' dribbles,’ as I am determined to stick to the cash system. 
Aud you don't get all the result of my labors t’roiu my trims 
missions, for 1 have talked up the Rpaal In many public 
addresses over this and .adjoining counties, as the most reliable 
means of getting all important I Fur Mews, condensed must 
conveniently for the patriots of the country —and have 
advised the people to form clubs. Will continue to do so.” 
We tCre indebted to many others, also, for kindly commending 
tlie Rural, both publicly and privately — for saying words in 
it* ts-holf whenever opportunity offered — and enlisting Pi*st 
Mfistci-s and other influential person* in its support. New 
agent-friends (requently -rate who introduced tiic paper to 
their notice, or requested them to act in its behalf, so that we 
are often advised of the successful recruiting of those who 
never addressed us a word on the subject Many who are 
unable to attend to the matter, induce Post Masters and their 
assistants. Merchants, or others, to form clubs, and then direct 
their friends to die persons thus acting as agents, in this way 
our circulation lias been Largely increased the present year in 
many localities, and we gratefully acknowledge our indebted¬ 
ness to all, (whether known or unknown to us.) who have so 
generously aided the Rural. And will uot others aid in like 
manner? There are tl^Hlsands of localities within our wide 
parish wherein from 6 to 60 new *uhsvribers could be obtained 
would some friend take the matter in hand In each place, 
making kuown the merits and objects of the paper BV can¬ 
not do this, and must perfoTcc depend mainly upon the volun¬ 
tary efforts of readers who can — upon those who know and 
like tlie Rural, and arc disposed to extend its benefits. 


THE FORK MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI, Ja.v 8 - The mirket for hoc* ruled steailv 
during the week, but the trade hail a "spell '' of the blue* to¬ 
day. ami It closed dull and heavy at $ 8 . 26 ( 08 , 35 , with very littl* 
(liispoafttoh on the pa rt of packer* to operate Receipts are light 
but dealers are satisfied that the season will he a long one. A 
large number of hog* remain In the country, and packing i* 
likely tope extended into Kebman In the meantime, price* 
nf produce are giving wav in New York, and tnce-t artieN.* are 
alrecvH relattvejy lower than in this market. Borides, it 'isal- 
mo*t im;n --rible to ship In any flliei tloo. Stocks are of course 
retting large, and burdens are being piled up in this line, which' 
in view of Dio uncertainties regarding tlie future of business' 
an- not rde.v.mt to think about. Th* leeeipts of hogs an- riuw 
aiteail of lust year up to the Mine time-— Gazette. 

CHICAGO. Ja.v. 9. Live linn* - The receipts were 4 788 
head. The market was quiet to-dav, and r» T y little ilirpositlpn 
wn* i»iuiife*ted by dealer! to upeni!•*. holders being generally 
above liuye-r.' vi.-v. * Bnt little w.vrdone during the earlv nart 

of'thn.l.r- Tl. . - l nn « n f Ik «v*..t. _ . ■ • 


Guide. 50 

Cobhett'* Am. Gardener. 10 
Cottage and Farm Bee- 

Keeper.. . 50 

Cole's Am. Fruit Book_ lb 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ 50 

Dadd's Modern Hoire Doe. 1.00 
Do. Aul Cattle Doctor 1,00 
Do. Anatomy and 1’hysi- 

olnqy of the Horse.2.lk) 

Do. eoiorel plate* . .. 4.00 

DonaV Muck Manual 100 
1 'o. FriscKsmybnJtaiiu"'* 25 
Darlington'* Weeds and 
Uaeful Haota .... .. 1.50 
Davy's Devon Herd Hook. LOO 
Domestic ami Ornamental 
Poultry .. .... ,... 100 

Do. colored (ilates.. .2.00 

Downing’s Fruitsand Fruit 

Trees. 1.75 

Downing - * Landscare Got- 

riening . 3."0 

Do. Rural Essays. 3.00 

Eastwood's Cninlferry Cul¬ 
ture . . 50 

Elliott's West. F'ruit Rook 1 25 
Every Lndy her own Flow¬ 
er Gardener .....- 50 

Family Doctor by Prof 11. 

S. Taylor. 1.25 

Farm Drainage, (H. F. 

French) . LOO 

Fessenden'* Farmer and 

Gardener.. , 1.26 

Do. Am Kitchen Garden. 50 

Field’- Pear Culture_ 1 00 

Fivh Culture. 1.00 

Flint on Unuwrs.1.25 

Gaenon otr Milch Csiw* 0) 
Herbert to Horse-Koepers 1.25 
Hooper's Dog AiGun, parier 25 

Do. do. cloth.. 50 

IJongh'* Farm Record. .. 3.00 
Kidder's Guiiie to Apiarmu 
Science. 50 


Jilarkcts, Commerce, Sic 


Kurul New-Yorker Office, ) 

Roohksteb. January 14th, XS61. ) 

Flour Atm Gka :v are without chingc in prices. Very little 
is doing except to fill small orders, or supply the retail demand. 

pROViaio.vM We note x further decline in Hogs. The East¬ 
ern market has had an extra amount forced upon it, rates re¬ 
ceded and our market has responded by a (ailing olf equal to 
25 cento per 100 pounds. Lard ia down to 6>£@7 cento sfi lb. 


TIIE CATTLE MARKETS. 

ALBANY, Jav 10.— Brevks —The market is unexpectedly 
dull, and prices declined $1 lb, live weight, on all grades. 

Noiue rellere of prime think they hare snid p lb lower than 
Oil last market day, and this mav be so in a few cases but the 
average decline is under rather than over h£c. We have only 
about an average supply, but the demand is extremely light. 


Do. on the Hog .. 76 

Any of the above named work* will be forwarded by 
mail, poot-paiA on receipt of the price specified. 

Addraft! D. D. T. SHRIKE, Rochester, N. Y. 















































ing twilight, I almost imagine that I can see the 
gleam of white wings. She is all that is beautiful, 
and true, and good.'' 

“ 1 have never met her,” said Pact.. 

“No, you have not. She does not wish to meet 
you here, nor elsewhere. When I speak of you to 
her, her cheeks brighten,—there is a dcwyness in 
her eyes, and a tremor in her voice. She grows rest¬ 
less, and hurriedly directs my thoughts and words 
into another channel. I have noticed this.” 

“Her name?” said Paul, quickly. 

“She said I should simply call her Mira.” 

“Miriam, you mean.” 

“No, Mira, as I have said.” 

“ Has she ever been to Europe?” Paul asked the 
question with much anxiety. 

“She has,” was tho reply. 

“So—and when will she come again?” 

“To-night.” 

Just then the door opened, and Miriam came in. 
The rush of wind made the light burn dimmer, and 
Paul shrank away in the darkness. 

Ves, there she was, calm and beautiful still! 
There was a holiness, a resignation in the cast of her 
features. Her dress was simple, unadorned by 
gems, and her bait* was parted plainly over her 
high white forehead. 

She was unconscious of the presence of Paul; she 
did not cast her eyes around the room; had she done 
so. it is likely that she would not Lava seen him, it 
was so dark where lie stood. She smoothed the pil¬ 
lows of the sick old man; she held cooling liquid to 

ie,— of tho 


ness of your inner life. I can shut my eyes'and 
imagine you beside me now. Hut you can be 
nothing more to ine, Paul.” The latter sentence 
she repeated a number of times, bowing low her 
head, and sobbing bitterly in the intervals. “ 1 
turned away from you with coldness—nay, with 
rudeness. There was defiance hi my glance, scorn 
on my lips, and bitterness in my hearl. Unobserved 
from the window above, I beheld you kneel in the 
moonlight, and heard the low earnest pleading of 
your voice. Ah! often 1 see you kneeling and hear 
you pleading thus. O, Paul! to treat you so! 1 am 
not worthy enough even to stand where your shadow- 
may have fallen. No, I cannot share your fortunes; 
it cannot bo. The gulf between U3 is wider than 
ever. Much as I love, idolize and adore, 1 must 
shut up my love in my heart forever. You are now 
the heir and I—what? A wandering, weary, heart¬ 
broken woman. But I will write to you, Paul. 
Perhaps there may be something sweet to you in the 
sadness w T bieh I feel.” 


minnit and ask the man to walk in. Thinks I that’s 
a good idee; but I saw others do it, and they didn’t 
seem to get in any faster than their turn come. Says 
i to the man that stood by me. and lmd sent in his 
piece of paper a good while ago, says I, “ Why don’t 
yon get called?’’ Says he, “1 aint a distinguished 
man.” “Oh,” says I, '-if that’s what makes the 
mare go, I’ll try my hand.” So I tore off a piece of 
the edge of a newspaper, and wrote COL. JOHN 
J’LOWHANDLE on it, big as life, and handed it 
to the door-tender, and when he read the name, he 
kinder looked at nje, and then at the name, and then 
opened the door and went in, and J went back to the 
backside of the rpom, for I thot I wouldn’t be in 
anybody's way. Pretty eoon a man came out. and 
the little bell rung, and the door-keeper went in. 
and came right out and looked all round the room 
till he saw me. and then he came up to me and made 
a bow, and says he, “Col. Pi.owhanulk. 1 believe.” 
I kinder straightened up as I used to when 1 was" 
corporal, aud said “ 'Tcntion, Rangers,” and says I, 
“ That’s my name, sir.” Says he, “ The President 
would like to see you, sir.” Didn’t the folks stare 
when they found I belonged to “the distinguished 
individuals!” 

As soon as I got in, I pulled off my cap. You see 
we military men all wear caps now, and you'd be 
surprised to see how plain Hie General and I dross, 
and all the oilier real military men do. It’s only 
them officers that aint used to it at homo, that mag¬ 
nify their buttons, and think everybody sees how 
fine they look, and don't speak to soldiers and com¬ 
mon folks, or officers that haint as many buttons as 
they have, I hadn’t any more than got my cap off 
before tho President corned right up to me, and says 
he, “I'm glad to see you, Colonel.” And we shook 
hands, real glad like, and says be, “you aint in any 
hurry ; 1 want to have a long talk with you.” 
Says I. “President, 1 am in no hurry.” “Well, 
then,” says he, “you go and sit down by the window 
and read the papers, and I’ll be through soon.” So 
I went and sit down by tho winder and looked at 
the papers, which came from everywhere, and the 
folks kept coming in and going out till it was noon, 
and then they all went away, and Mr. Lincon come 
and set down in his arm chair close by me, and 
turned round and put Ills legs ever the arms of the 

chair- Hut as my paper is most used up, I 

can’t, write any more now till next time. 

1 wonder if you ever felt just as I do when you 
got to be Colonel, and mixed up with the big (oiks. 

1 don’t think now I'd run for Supervisor, or Member 
of Assembly, if I knuwed I'd get elected. I tell you 
a man don’t want to ride colts when he’s on big 
bosses. At any rate, that’s some idee how I feel, 
but 1 don’t want yon to say anything about if, for 
perhaps my big horse may stumble some day and 
throw me, and then a small horse is better than no 
horse. Yours to command, 

John Plowuandle. 


“ Ai.i. quiet along the Potomac.”they fay, 

“ Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot as lie walks oil his heat to and fro 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 

Tis nothing — a private or two, now and then, 

Will not count in the news of the battle; 

Not an officer lost—only one of the men 
Moaning out. all alone, the death-rattle.” 

Ail quiet ntong the Potomac to-night, 

Where the soldiers lio peacefully dreaming; 

Their Wilt* in the rays of the clear autumn moon, 
Or the tight of the watch tire gleaming. 

A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night-wind 
Through the forest leaves softly is creeping, 

While stars up above, witli their glittering eyes, 
Keep guard — tor the army is sleeping. 

There's only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread 
As lie Lamps from the rock to the fountain; 

And thinks of the two in the Ion trundle-bed, 

Ear away in the cot on the mountain. 

His musket tails slack — lain face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for tho children asleep — 

For their mother—may Heaven defend her. 

The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, 
That night when the love yet unspoken 

Leaped up to ids lips, when love-murmured vows 
Were pledged to he ever unbroken. 

Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 

He dashes oil* (ears that arc welling, 

And gathers his gun closer up to its place, 

As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 

He passes the fotinlnin, the blasted pine tree. 

The footstep is lagging and weary; 

Yet onward tie goes, through the broad belt of light, 
Toward tlic shade of tho forest so dreary. 

Hark 1 was it the night wind that rustled the leav es, 
Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 

It looked like a rifiu—“Hal Mary, good bye!” 

And the life blood is ebbing and plashing. 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 

No sound save the rush of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on the face’of the dead — 
The picket's off duty forever! 


CHAPTElU VI. 

Paris, November 12th, 186-. 

Dear Paul:— With tears in my eyes, and with a 
wildly throbbing heart, 1 have perused your letter; 
a letter full of hope, and love, and life; a letter 
touching my heart in the simplicity of its eloquence: 
a letter winging mo swiftly back to the beautiful 
long ago; a letter such as none other blit mine own 
loved Paul could write. And yet 1 scarcely know 
how to reply to it; my Jove, my heart, Paul, dictate 
one thing, and my pride, my sensitiveness another. 

And so you are the heir of Kemstead Place? Well, 
1 am glad of it, Paul. You are worthy of such a 
boon — far, far more worthy than 1 was. Von have 
waited long and patiently;' struggled hard, and yet 
have ever been satisfied with the allotments of Provi¬ 
dence. 

And T, Paul? Have 1 not been fed and pam¬ 
pered upon what was rightfully yours?—my soul 
thereby turned away from its truthfulness and its 
beauty? While you were toiling and struggling; 
while you labored and yet learned to wait; while 
you suffered and yet. were strong; while you pushed 
aside with resolute arms the waves of yotfr adverse 
fate, cheered by the deep, solemn promises of God 
and the memory of the- pale, hallowed face of your 
invalid mother,— I was rolling in ease and luxury, 
extending no hand to succor, proud and defiant even 
in the consciousness that 1 stood up guilty before tho 
eyes of Goo my Maker, and of Paul my beloved, 
Paul, you have asked uie to come and share your 
fortune with you. Tins I cannot do; I cun scarcely 
believe you mean 1 should. It would be mercenary 
in me. You would think I did so, not for love of 
you, but for the love of wealth and station; not in 
answer to the prayer my heart has lire allied for 
many long weary months, but in response to Hie 
voice of luxury and affluence. 

How have l treated you, Paul? God forgive me 
that, for 1 can never forgive myself. Did you know, 
too, Paul, when you asked me to relinquish the 
estates, that you w ere the heir? I am slowly becom¬ 
ing satisfied in my mind that you were. '/ did not 
know it though, and relinquished all for love of you, 
not when you bid mo, it is Irue, but after awhile,— 
because my soul was so lull ol yeanling and unrest, 
flow sad lb ui those estates must still stand between 
our happiness and our love! 0, Paul! were you 
poor and wretched, sick and weary, how i would fly 
to succor you, and with rny gentle wooings make 
your heart grow well and strong. Have 1 not been 
dreaming tor months ot corning to bless your life, to 
share your lotversily with you, to show how my 
spirit, in obedience to the lessons it has learned from 
yours, at last grew beautiful and strong, and stood 
up to catch the lire of congratulation and encour¬ 
agement. gleaming from your eye? But ass it is now, 
Paul, it cannot be; no. no. no! 

You may cull it pride. Paul: no doubt it is. We 
may be too proud, you know, to receive a'tns as well 
as too proud to give them. Have charily for me, 
Paul; try to forget one so wholly u invert by of you. 
You have forgiven, Paul, and yon may i'orgei. 1 
can write no more; I am writing now "like iv very 
child — just as dotuelicdly. just as incoherently, 86 I 
would speak, were you here, Paul — here beside 
me, with your hand in mine. 

Farewell, Paul; have no more fond thoughteofmo; 


Up to (Scotch) Snuff. 


POPPING THE QUESTION 


Fair Sally and her lover. Mat, 

Close by tho fire in silence sat; 

A dish of apples, rosy-faced, 

Was ’tween them on the table placed. 

In vain poor Mat essayed to speak, 

While blushes mantled Sally’s cheek. 

For well she. knew what Mat. would sav, 

If he could only find the way 
To him she east a side long look. 

Then from the dish ati apple took 
And deftly slicing it in twain, 

She passed half to the sitent swain. 

Mat looked confused, then brightened up, 
And said as lie the apple took: 

Now, Sfdly, dearest, unto me, 

As kind as to this pippin be— 

You've haJved the apple—pray have roe ! ” 


his parched lips; she spoke of life and hopi 
life to come, and of the hope that points far, far 
beyond the confines of the tomb! She knelt in 
earnest, thrilling, life-inspiring prayer. Paul stole 
forward and knelt beside her: and when she had 
finished, she was startled to hear a rich, mellow 
voice, the familiar voice of the long ago, breathe out 
additional sentiments of inspiration and truth. 

She rose to her feet and found both her bauds 
within Paul's, pud his eyes gazing lovingly into hers. 

“Miriam, toy beloved, my little with! have you 
come back to me at last?” 

“Yes, 1 have. Paul!” aud her head rested on his 
shoulder, and her boRoin heaved with emotion. 

Their lives were there consecrated anew to each 
Other; and the old man, w ith his white locks stream¬ 
ing over his shoulders and his wan hands out¬ 
stretched, rose halfway up in bed and blessed them. 


A N. Y. paper says that “ King Cotton is upon 
hie marrow bones.” The poor old King, or ex-King, 
hasn’t any marrow in his bones. 

The most likely thing to-make a rebel swear is to 
proffer to him, under trying circumstances, the 
privilege of taking the oath of allegiance. 

The Nashville Union says that “ Tennessee has 
one little matter to settle with Kentucky.” Ken¬ 
tucky has a score to settle with Tennessee. 

A ret of poetasters in the South are writing 
Dixie songs. They for the most part treat all sen¬ 
sible thoughts as General Dix does the Virginia 
niggers —don’t permit them to come within their 
lines. 

1). W. Idk, of Missouri, writes angrily to a Mis¬ 
souri paper that he can’t see the object of prose¬ 
cuting the war. He is not expected to see very well 
—he is cross lde. 

Ip the Union men in Southern Kentucky have 
any property as yet unstolen, let them look out for 
it.. It is said that Ployd has been ordered to Bowl¬ 
ing Green. 

It is amusing to reud Beauregard’s letters and 
communications. Why need the rebel General, 
even though he must rebel against all other laws, 
rebel against the laws of grammar? 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 


THE HEIR OF KEMSTEAD PLACE. 


COL PLOWUANDLE AT WASHINGTON. 


Wawiixotox, II. ft,, Dec. 10,1801. 

Col. Moore:— The President and f have been so 
busy getting the Message into Congress, that I 
haven’t had time to take my pen in hand to write to 
von before now. You’ve no idee what a site of 
trouble it is to get. up a Message. I don't think but 
what if we’d been left to ourselves, Mr. Lincon 
and 1 could have got it. up in a little while; but- I 
toll you the way everybody wanted to help us was 
a caution. They wanted us to put everything into 
the Message just as they wanted it. Well, when we 
got all ready to write it out, we had near upon a 
pile of idees as big as a potafer hole, and says Mr. 
Lincon, says he to me, “ what in all creation are we 
going to do with them idoes; it will take us a month 
to sift ’em.” “Why.” says I, “President, run ’em 
through a fanning mill.” “ Well,” says he, “ that's 
it, exactly; I never thot of that, before. But,” says 
lie, “we liaint got any fanning mill anywhere round 
here.” Says I, “Pi 1 bet I can find one.” So off I 
started and went over to Geu, McClellan and 
borrowed his, for I thought he could get along with¬ 
out it for a little while anyhow. When we'd got 
it in, says l, “President, I’ll turn and you put into 
the hopper.” So 1 begun to turn it about as hard 
as I turned it at die General’s, and they flew 
all about the room, and he looked down to the head 
of the mill and nothing come through, Then he 
wanted me to turn slower, and so I did, and he kept 
putting into the hopper, and looking down at the 
place where the wheat conies out cleaned, but. he 
couldn’t linil nary idee; everything kept blowing out 
at the tail of the mill. And so we cleaned up the 
whole jiile, hut nothing cante down through. And 
when we’d got done, it. was kinder queer to see 
what a heap we made on the floor, scattered all 
over everywhere, fur some of 'em were so light that 
they enamost Mowed up chimbly. Says lie, “ aint 
that funny?” “ Well,’’ says I, “it does beat Gen. 
McClellan's piles. ••Why,” says he, “does the 
General clean up his Wheat that way?” “To he 
sure,” says I, “lmt we never clean up such a pile 
that there aint something that comes down through 
the mill where the wheat comes, that pays pretty 
well for cleaning up.” So you see there's work to 
he done before you can make a Message, but I’d no 
idee about it till I’d seen with my own eyes. 

But I haint told you how Mr. Lincon and I corned 
to cotton to one another so well. Well, you sec, 1 
and the General had been using the tanning mill one 
morning, and the General says to me, says lie, 
“Colonel, have you been over to see the President 
yet?” Says I, “No, for 1 sposed he’d call on me 
first.” Says he, “It's considered polite here for all 
distinguished persons to call on the President, and 
not he on them.” “ Well then,” says I, “ I aint 
acquainted with the etiketofforin coils, and if that’s 
so, i’ll go right off.” Hays he. “I'm going to grind 
out the wheat we’ve got out of this big heap ol idees 
this morning, and you can go as well as not.” The 
General always takes them info a little room by 
himself w hen he wants to think on 'em, for lie and 
1 can’t so much as have a thought when we are out 
round but somehow it gets into the papers. For 
my part, i think the air is full of newspaper fellows, 
which tell everything they see and don’t see. 

So 1 brushed up my coat a little, but it want any 
kind of use, for Mr. Lincon never seemed to know 
or care whether I had any coat on at all or not 
J list as I cotno to the door and was going to knock, 
a fellow opened it. and I walked light in arid looked 
all round to see Mr. Lincon. But there want hardly 
anybody in the room. I expect the fellow at the 
door seed J hadn’t got the hang of the baru yet, so 
says lie, “Is it the President you’i'e lookin’ after?” 
Says I, “That’s the man.” “Well then,” says lie, 
“it’s up chamber. But,” says he, “the aunty 
room is full now, and maybe ye’d like to see (he 
aist room.” “ Well,” says I, “ what kind of a room 
is the auidy room.” “Be dad, honey,” says he, 
“and isn’t it the room a here everybody waits to see 
Uncle Abe?” I didn’t sec exactly where tho laff 
came in, and don’t now, but the fellows round 
winked and luffed big, and I just walked off up 
stairs, thinking, maybe they don’t know who I am. 

A fellow showed me info the aunty room, and 
sure enough, it was chuck full of all kinds ol people, 
waiting to see the President. Well, I waited a good 
while, and evej-y little while some fellow would 
come and hand the door-keeper a little piece of 
paper, and he’d carry it in, and come back in a 


[Concluded from page 20 , last week.] 
CHAPTER V. 

Poor Miriam! 

She sat down by tho window again, and wept like 
the very child that she was. And why? Should 
she not rather have been happy, and should not her 
heart have beat joyously ? Ah! a sensitive nature 
was hers, a delicate organism, ever strong in pride, 
and ever alive to the great fear of having her mo¬ 
tives misconstrued. 8he still loved Paul. Sleeping 
or waking, her memory was sliil with him. For him 
she had given up Kemstead Place and all; and she 
had been calmly, surely looking lor the time when 
Paul would torgive her, and when she could share, 
with a soul now far better attuned to his, his priva¬ 
tions, liis poverty, and his toils. She would be tho 
day-star in his adversity, the worshiped one of his 
soul, the strong arm to rest upon when his heart 
grew faint; and in that thought lay the mGccaofher 
beaming hopes. 

But now ho was rich and she poor. She had con¬ 
cealed her movements; and her address from him; 
she had closed the avenue of communication be¬ 
tween them, so that she alone could have the 
pleasure of re-opening it; and now her pride would 
neither allow her to make nor receive advances. 
Could Paul put high.faith and trust in her? Might 
he not think that pride, and love of wealth and 
station were still strong in her son!, and that, she luid 
turned to him again but from these motives. 

Ah! Pail could never be anything more (o her! 
She sat awhile in Silence, then brushing away her 
teare, she returned to the table and look up Die 
remaining letter. She read the inscription and 
recognized the writing of Paul Devarkux. With 
more calmness than could have been expected 
under the circumstances, she opened the letter and 
read its contents. 

Rkmhtkau Place, N. Y.. October lot)). 165—. 

Dear Miriam:— My beautiful, my beloved! Many 
weary months have passed since ive last, met, anu 
since*thou you have been as silent as the grave. In 
vain 1 inquired of Mr. Morgan for your add mss: he 
remained inflexible in regard to your orders. But. 
yesterday, while transacting business with liirn in 
his office! I noticed a letter lying on the desk, directed 
to you. Unobserved I copied the address, and I urn 
noiv happy beyond measure to know tlnit 1 can at 
last pour into your ears llie deep earnest love t hat 
has of late been flooding my soul. I love you now 
far more than ever—with a love deep and unfathom¬ 
able as the ocean, and ever singing the same low 
sweet retrain in inysonl! 

You are more than all the world to me; and often, 
as I sit in the calm moonlight, it. seems to me that 
your spirit, arrayed in the whiteness of its own 
purity, comes to stand beside mo; aud then I look 
up into your eyes, hear your lips murmur as of old, 
“Paul, ‘my own beloved” 1 know then that you 
arc thinking of me, too, ami that in turn tho magnet¬ 
ism of my character is sbapening itself by your 
side. And, O! l ibel so unaccountably happy when 
you seem tints in my arms, that t hold my very 
breath, from fear that you will vanish away. 

Dear Miri am — 1 am not happy. As u minister of 
the Gospel, as a messenger ot hope and of peace.to 
others, J should not say so, but it is nevertheless 
true. You are necessary to the completion of my 
happiness. You have become part of rny life, Miri¬ 
am— part of my soul — part over which absence 
allows me no control, aud makes me sit in the abject 
darkness of wretchedness and despair. 

Miriam, my own. my dearest, my little wife! You 
have come out of the tire glorious and beautiful in 
your womanhood: you have proven all that is good, 
and noble, and trim. That dark, overawing pride 
lies a smoldering’sacrifice upon the altar; arid von 
have risen far above my highest summit of grandeur 
aud womanly perfection. 

Come home, Miriam; do as your heart says you 
shall;-become what you so earnestly long to*be¬ 
come. Share my fortunes with me now, Miriam; 
they shall be yours and mine; we will bless and 
glorify each others lives; and arm in arm at last go 


THE CHARACTER 0F A GENTLEMAN. 


Tub power which the husband lias over his wife, 
in which we must include the impunity with which 
he may be unkind to her; the father over his pupils; 
the old over the young, and the* young over the 
aged; the strong over the weak; the officer over his 
men; the master of a vessel over his hands; the 
magistrate over the citizens; the employer over the 
employed; the rich over the poor; the educated 
over the unlettered; the experienced over the con- 
tiding; the keeper of a secret over him whom it 
touches; the gifted over the ordinary man: even the 
clever over the silly; the forbearing and inoffen¬ 
sive use of ail the power or authority, or a total 
abstinence from it, where the case admits it. 
will show the gentleman in a plain light. The 
gentleman does not needlessly and unceasingly re¬ 
mind an offender of a wrong he may have committed, 
against him. U - cannot only forgive, but he can 
forget He wit! never use the power which the 
knowledge of a t offence, a false step, or an unfor- 
tunaie exposui ■ of weakness give him, merely to 
enjoy the power of humiliating his neighbor. A 
true man of honor feefs humbled himself when he 
cannot help humbling others.— Dr. Lieber. 


“Speaking of bores,” says a victim to one of the 
species, “I oan scarcely imagine one capable of 
inflicting more misery than an intolerable whistler, 
I can stand a life, when all the nation is ‘armed and 
equipped’ on training day, and the drum with its 
‘Hang,Jiang,’ serves to drown its screams; but to 
listen to a poor air, badly murdered by a poorer 
puckerer, I prefer death in some easier if not quicker 
way. I always think of the French stage-coach 
driver, who, being very much annoyed by such a 
bore, turned upon him with, ‘Mine frien’, vat for 
you all de times vissel? You loss your dog, eh?”’ 


A Western clergyman, in presenting a revolver 
to a volunteer, said, “If you get into a tight place, 
and have to use it, ask God’s blessing if you have 
time, but be sure and not let your enemy get the 
start of you. You cau say amen after you shoot” 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


A young lady at Niagara was heard to exclaim: 
■• What an elegant trimming that rainbow would 
make tor a white lace overdress.” ■ 


I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 1. 3, 10, V, 17 means lonely. 

My 2, 5, 8 is found in winter. 

My 3, 1, 1, 1(3 was the mother of poetry. 

My 4, 22,13 is a knot. 

My 5, 12,11 IS is raised by farmers. 

My 6, 17, 2, 11, 17 should be preserved. 

My 7, 20, 13 is a kind of groin. 

My 8, 18, III, lti is a Hebrew measure. 

My !), 2, 21, 4 ( 13, 12 is what I love, as also, 
My 10, 11, 14, 1.0, 8, 7 , 

My 11, 18, 4, 22, 23 is ari organ of sight. 

My whole is an old apothegm. 

Glendale, Ohio, 1862. 

Answer in two weeks. 


Men who endeavor to look fierce by cultivating 
profuse whiskers, must he bair-em-scare-em fellows. 
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ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA. 


T’ER.MS IiN" A-DVAISrOE: 

Two Dou.Ales a Ybail— To Clubs aud Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10; Ten, and one tree, for $15, Fifteen, and oue free, for $ 21 ; 
Twenty, and one free, for $25; and any greater number at same 
rate —only $1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different PoBt-OUices as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add 12K cents per copy to 
the club rates ol' tho Rural. The lowest price of copies seut to 
Europe, kc., is $2.50—including postage. 

13 :- 'p U g active Terms and Ilates .ireinvariable. Therefore, 
any person who is not an agent, sending the club rate ($1.50 or 
$1.25) for a single copy (the price of which is $ 2 ,) will only 
receive the paper the length of time the money pays for at full 
single copy price. People who send us less than published 
rates, aod request tbe paper fbr a year, or a retai n of the 
money, cannot be accommodated — for it would be nnjust to 
others to comply, and u great inconvenience to return remit¬ 
tances. Tiie only way to get the Rural for less than $2 a year, 
is to foin 1 or join a club. 

Tins Cash Svktku is str.ctly adhered to in publishing the 
Ritual— copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always discontinued when the subscription term 
expires. Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit books, lung experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Flan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

AUDITIONS TO Gurus are always in order, whether in oneB, 
twos, lives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscriptions 
can commence with the volume or any number, but the former 
is the best time, aud we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Please “make a note of it" 

Our iNnccKMHXTS for obtaining subscribers to the Thirteenth 
Volume of tbe Ritual, for 1862. are of the most Liberal and 
Substantial character. Premium Lists, Show-Bills, kc., sent 
tree to ail di/posed to act as agents. 

Any xic-rson so disposed can act as local agent for tbe Rural 
Xew-Yof.kkk, aud those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 

No Travklixg AGENTS are employed by ns. as we wish to 
give tbe whole held to local agents and those who form clubs. 

Sjy~ See Publisher's Notices on preceding page. 


1 Alt composed of 21 letters. 

My 9, 4,14, 20, 8, 7 was an Astronomer and one of the seven 
wise men of Greece. 

My 16, 6, 15, 2, 11, 17 is a star in Ursa Minor. 

My 20, 3. 7, 18, 12, 10 is a star in Scorpio. • 

My 13, 5, 17 whs an ancient Astronomer. 

My 15, 8, 1, 6, 7 is the name of a constellation. 

My 19, 5, 21, 14 is a star in Libra. 

Sly whole is a celebrated building. 

New Lisbon, N. Y., 1862. H. C. Buck. 

Answer in two weeks. 


As 1 was beating o’er the forest grounds, 

Up starts a hare before my two greyhounds; 
The distance that she started up before 
Was fourscore yards exactly, and no more. 
The dogs being light of foot, did fairly run 
Unto her fifteen yards just Jweuty-onc 
Now, tl*is I d have you .unto me declare — 
How far they ran before they caught the hare I 
JJ3P” Answer in two weeks. 


CFIAJPOLER. VII. 

Another year passed on. 

In a low-roofed yet comfortably furnished cottage 
five or six miles from Kemstead. Place, an old man 
lay upon a bed of sickness aud disease. For many 
weeks his body had been undergoing a slow pros- 
etration. By his bedside, administering spiritual con¬ 
solation, sat the man of Gor>, Paul Devarkux. 

“Mr. Devarkux,” said the old man, “you have,of 
late, made me an especial object of your care. For 
this I am very, very thankful; my gratitude is ft 
gratitude which I cannot, convey to you in words, 
and which iny rapidly waning life will not allow me 
to express in deeds. However, may God’s choicest 
blessing rest upon your soul forever and forever. I 
have had, too, for some weeks, another friend; one 
who comes and waits on roe, and makes my soul to 
grow strong with her teachings, the same as with 
'thine, and sits and reads to me until, in the gather- 
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down the deep and silent rivePof death, (olive aiid 
love forevermore that darkling stream beyond. 

Write to me. Miriam; make my soul to be glad; 
breathe life, and spirit, and energy there; for believe 
me, my beloved, ray tmsatisficil yearnings have 
made me of little benefit to myself of to others. 

(Yinw hume to roc ! from thee apart 
Faintly and low my pulses beat, 

As if the JiIV-blood of my heart 

Within thine own heart holes its scat, 

And flowf tli only where thou art! 

Come home, mine own ’ 

Yes, write to me soon, and ever look upon me as 
one wno lovue you more than life ilselfi 

Paul Devarkux, 

MrRiAM closed the letter with a sigh; tears bedim¬ 
med her eyes, and there was much of sadness in her 
tone as she murmured:—“Yes, Paul —you do come 
and stand beside me in the grandeur and the bright- 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker, 

ENGINEERING QUESTION. 


Tan boiling point of pure water on a hill is 201° Fail.—tem¬ 
perature of the air 87°. Determine the altitude of the hill 
above the level of the sea. Edwin A. Dodds. 

Govemeur, St. Law. Co . N. Y., 1862. 

Answer iu two weeks. 


Answer to Zoological Enigma:—All is not gold that glitters. 
Answer to Decapitations—Tin, pants, slip, Fannie, for, 
stop, shoe, president, star. 

Answer to Puzzle;—John A. Dix. t 

Answer to Geometrical Problem:—14.167 plus rods. 
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giving it ratv, an equai result is produced by 71 cwt. 
of mangels as by 84 cwt; and with Swedes, the 
cooking of the auxiliary bean meal makes a saving 
over the raw meal ni 27 cwt of Swedes; or, to put 
the value of the cooked lood in another light, it ap¬ 
pears that an ox fed on turnips alone, consumed 
daily one hundred and fifty pounds of Swedes, while 
one with four pounds of raw bean meal consumed 
daily one hundred aud thirty pounds of Swedes; 
and another, with four pounds of bean meal cooked, 
consumed one hundred pounds of Swedes; the lour 
pounds of raw liean meal being au equivalent of 
twenty pounds of turnips; while, by merely cook¬ 
ing it, it became equal to fifty pounds of turnips. 
So simple a process must recommend itself, by the 
above surprising and satisfactory results, to every 
feeder of live stock.” 


but we can give a few general rules, that may be 
useful to him and others. The farmer conducts his 
business, not for pleasure, or honor, but for profit 
That system which yields the best returns for the 
capital and labor invested, is the best system, no 
matter whether it corresponds with the practices of 

- 1 or the teachings of books, or not. If for 

the farmer seventy-five 
--i. or wheat, or meat 
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others 

every day’s labor, costing f 
cents, a dollar’s worth of corn, 
can be produced, of course the more labor used the 
better. If enough can be thus employed, the farmer 
may fold his arms and live on the profit, notwith¬ 
standing the old maxim about holding or driving. 
The fanner’s head, if he has a good one and makes 
good use of it. is of more value than his bands. Of 
course there is no objection to the farmer working 
as hard as any man on the farm, if in doing so he 
does nut. neglect the necessary head work, by not 
giviug himself time to think. A man can be hired 
to do as much labor for a dollar a day as any owner 
of alarm, can do. but at what price can he get his 
thinking done? Who can he hire to do his manag¬ 
ing, and at what price? He who tries the experi- 
meut will find it a very costly operation. Many 
a man prides himself on the amount, of labor 
he does, who perhaps by this excessive toil 
incapacitates himself for a wise and judicious 


CHAS. D. EHAGDON, Western Corresponding Editor. 


The Rt'RAr, New-Yorker is designed to he unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity. Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and 111164110 
and beautiful in Appearance, its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors ro render (he. fUUAL an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it j« 
eminently Instructive aud Entertaining—being =0 conducted 
that it can be safely taken to tbe Hearts and Moines of people of 
intelligHjice. taste and dierrirninution. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural. Horticultural, Scientific, Educational Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, tlian any other journal.— rendering it the most 


Wire Worms. 

The wire worm is exceedingly destructive in 
many parte of Europe, as here, and the best mode 
of exterminating them is a question of considerable 
importance. They have done great mischief to the 
wheal and other grain crops, fur several years past, 
as well as to potatoes and turnips, Peruvian guano 
is foiiud to he offensive to the worm, and either effects 
their destruction, in a great measure, or drives them 
away. The Scotch Farmer says:—“If the grain 
crops are sown in rows, the attacks of wire worms 
can be greatly mitigated by hoeing them in spring 
as soon as the attacks of the vermin are observed. 
Hamm ings will so far have a similar effect, if the 
crops have been sown broadcast. The mischief in 
this case having been already done, such oper¬ 
ations as harrowing and lioeimr will cause the 


For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


SOUTH-DOWN TtTJCIv 


Wherever delicious, jni#y, rich mutton is prized, 
the South-Downs will be favorites, and we believe 
their more general dissemination over this country 
will make muttou fur more popular than it now is, 
and reduce the consumption of pork—a consumma¬ 
tion much to be desired. In the Rur vl last year 
we gave a group of Improved South-Down Ewes, 
from the celebrated stock of Jonas Wehb, of Eng¬ 
land, imported by J. 0 . Taylor, of Holmdel, New 
Jer ey. and now we present a portrait of a choice 
buck, owned by the same gentleman. The South- 
Down has long been a favorite mutton sheep 
in England, and those bred by Mr. Webb have 
become tho^ most famous, selling and renting for 
almost fabulous prices. The Improved South- 
Downs are also becoming favorably known, and 


quite popular, among breeders in this country. 
One of the most valuable flocks is that of Mr. Tay¬ 
lor. who has devoted nearly twelve years to its 
establishment, and paid extraordinary prices for 
stock animals — his aim being to obtain Q 10 best of 
Mr. A khu’s selected stock. Last year he purchased 
‘•Reserve," Mr. W.’s best ram. and has a fine lot of 
lambs from this celebrated animal. Previous to Mr. 
Webb’s recent great sale, Mr. T. applied to him for 
his best yearling and two year old buck, express¬ 
ing a desire for such as Mr. W. would keep for his 
own Uock, if he were to continue breeding. Mr. 
Weiib selected No. 89, which was knocked down to 
Mr. Taylor, in the public sale, at 260 guiueas, or 
one thousand three hundred dollars, the highest price 
ever paid for a South-Down buck in England. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FARMING. 


more than lie gams. What would be thought of 
the wisdom of the merchant who, to save the 
wages of a poster, spent nearly the whole of his 
time and strength in hauling boxes aud bales. 
Many soldiers in tbe ranks can no doubt tight as 
bravely and successfully in that position as (Ion. 
.iu I lei.lan, and yet the General, in his position, 
is of more value, no doubt, (0 the army, than a 
dozen or perhaps a hundred regiments. How ridic¬ 
ulous then would it be for the General (0 give up 
his position and take a place in the ranks, or to 
waste the greater part of his time in doing work 
that ten thousand other men could do just as well. 
The farmer is the general in command of every 
living thing on the farm. He must marshal] his 


Before us we have an inquiry from a yoimg 
farmer, the substance of which is: — "How can 1 
improve in my system of farming, so afi to raise 
larger crops, or in some way to make fanning more 
profitable? I think 1 do as well as most of my 
neighbors, aud have no desire, and no particular 
reason to complain, yet J barely earn a respectable 
living, as the reward of hard labor and constant 
care, and I have many times thought that the same 
amount of capital and energy in any other kind of 
business would yield more satisfactory results.” 

ne who earns a respectable living in these times, 
has certainly no particubir reason to complain, and 
then the cure of the farmer is nothing compared 
with that of men in other pursuits His thought is 
only just enough to keep Hie brain in tone, and he 

knows nothing of the harassing, desponding care,-_ 

the life-consuming anxiety,—that makes existence 
almost a burthen. 1 hen, few farmers know how 
much they obtain lroui their farms. As a general 


kinds, and allow the thinned plants to grow more 
vigorously. Rolling is of great advantage to the 
plants. 

Potatoes are also a favorite food of the wire worm, 
and they are aften found burrowed out of sight in 
the tubers. So much is this the case that gardeners 
Imp them by slices of this esculent. They some¬ 
times ascend within, and destroy the stems of 
potatoes, and their depredations are often consider¬ 
able in dry weather. Guano applied to the crop 
when planted is the best preventive of their attacks. 
The sots should not be cut, but planted whole, when 
the ground is loose and dry. 

Wire worms, however, have done more harm to the 
turnip crop than all others put. together. They cut 
off the young plants when only a few days above the 
ground, and large portions of fields are at once 
cleared. Even when the numbers are not so great 
as to do Ibis, they will gnaw at the, roots of the 
plants after being newly thinned out. Crows are 
very partial to feeding on wire worms, and they can 
distinguish by the eye, what no farmer can. every 
plant having one at Us roots. To obtain the insects, 
these birds will frequently tear ijp, hi a short time, 
large patches in newly singled fields of turnips, to 
the great loss of the owner. Farm-yard manure 
and bone dust rather encourage the insects to come 
to the roots. Peruvian guano, in the case of the 
turnips, is by far the most useful agent as a vermin- 
dispeller. if rightly applied. After the land is other¬ 
wise thoroughly prepared for the crop, guano should 
be sown broadcast over the level surface, and then 
ridged up with the double-mold plow. This will 
bring seed and manure as closely together as is 
desirable. This method has been found completely 
successful in presenting the attacks of wire worms 
on turnips, when other portions, dressed with farm¬ 
yard manure and bones, were quite destroyed.” 


.Substitute for Roots aud Huy. 

Wk think in this country we have made a great 
advance when we substitute roots, in a measure, for 
hay and grain, but in Europe they are endeavoring 
to find some economical substitute for both. At a 
recent discussion of this subject before a Farmer’s 


Cook county. There is documentary evidence 
enough, and liv ing witnesses to add to it, if neces¬ 
sary, to prove the right — the pre-emption right — 
of King Cotton to a foothold on Illinois soil. During 
the past year considerable quantities of it have been 
grown. During the present year a large area will 
be planted, if seed cun be obtained. The Federal 
Government has promised to aid in securing seed 
for planters. 

Now, if cotton is to be cultivated, it is important 
that those who engage in its culture should do so 
intelligently. It can be grown on Illinois soil, 
because it has been. The writer has before him a 
mass of testimony lroui Illinoisans, gathered by the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, from which are 
obtained the following tacts and assertions. There 
are forty-eight different witnesses. 

1. Of the Soil best adapted to Cotton Culture. —Of 
those who say aught of the soil, two believe the best 
crops can be grown on prairie sod, freshly turned 
over; one has grown it equally well on old and new 
land; two think it best on new land; one believes it 
a sure crop on fresh-turned sod; one thinks it does 
best on timber; and one on high, sandy land. This 
testimony may be said to establish but little; but 
from what the writer has gleaned, it is apparent that 
the plant can be grown on almost any soil: but for 
the purpose of early maturity, and to secure an 
extended picking season, the dry, light soils should 
be chosen for the more northern latitudes. 

2. Preparation of Soil. —The testimony before us 
leaves us in the dark on this subject, nearly. It 
seems that the most, successful crops were obtained 
by turning the prairie sod over and planting upon it 
at once—some in drills, giving it culture similar to 
corn, with plow and hoe; others using the hoe alone. 
There can be little doubt, from what we know of the 
nature of the plant, and its habit of growth, together 
with the importance qf early maturity, that thorough 
preparation will pay. and is important. 

3. R aid <>f Seed used. —The seed first planted by 
the early immigrants was brought from Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The plant ( Gossypium herbacevm,) 
is herbaceous and of course an annual in this State. 
But the planters do not seem to have failed to grow 
what seed they needed to plant; and I find no record 
of experiments to establish the utility of -changing 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


lzesirucrion ot small It mis causing Alarm. 

For several seasons, and particularly the last, 
there was found to be a scarcity of breadstuffs in 
France. This state ol things caused great alarm, 
and memorials were presented tram some of the 
departments to the Minister of Agriculture, the 
Legislative Chamber, and the Emperor. An elabo¬ 
rate report has been made on the subject, in which 
the destruction of small birds is charged with being 
one of the leading causes of deficient crops. The 
destruction of the small birds has gone on increas¬ 
ing? and in a corresponding ratio has proceeded the 
increase of those insects and reptiles which prey on 
the crops of grain and all kinds ol* vegetable tbod; 
aud on these insect tribes the small birds live. To 
that degree of alarm has the public mind been* 


and flour were exported to France; also wine, mate 
from the native grape. Apples and pears were also 
cultivated to a considerable extent: and it is asserted 
that there are pear aud apple trees near these old 
French villages which ore more than a century old, 
and now yield fruit of a more excellent quality than 
many of the more modern popular varieties. 

These French traders were not skilled in agricul¬ 
ture. and no progress was made in it up to the time 
of the wresting of this territory from British 
dominion in 1778 by General Georue Rogers 
Clark. American settlements were rapidly made 
thereafter, tip to the time of the war of 1,812. Corn 
became a staple, and both corn and swine were 
exported. But even after 1778 , up to 1700, (here is 
no record of marked progress in agriculture; and 
the writer can find nothing to establish the fact that 
cotton had been cultivated'at all up to the last- 
named date. In that year (1700) a company of 
emigrants, from Hardy county, Ya.. settled near 
New Design, and were the first who improved agri¬ 
culture in this State. They introduced sheep-hus¬ 
bandry, manufactured linseys, and cultivated flax 
and cotton — the latter most — and wove it into 
clothing. Both French and Americans cultivated 
tobacco extensively —not much for export, but for 
their’ own consumption and for traffic with xhe 
Indians. 

Thus it will be seen that cotton has long been a 


w can / improve lu my system of 
nt important that the farmer can 
’Inch he should keep constantly 
He who does so can hardly fail to 
ogresy. A knowledge of a dis- 
ltult a eyre, and a mind alive to 


4. Time of Planting. —The testimony before me. in 
a majority of. cases, fixes the time of planting at the 
1 st to the 10th of May. Some planted t he last of April 
and others succeeded in getting a good crop when 
compelled by insects to replant the last of May. 
The picking commenced the last of August, and 
continued through September and October, depend¬ 
ing of course upon the character of the season. It 








yearly cost of breaking through snow-drifts caused 
by such fences, and opening roads. These estimates 
will do to apply to other places besides Maine. The 
custom now is, that every man shall fbnce out all 
intruders; the time may come when this will be 
among the things of the post, as much as that of 
walling towns to shut out human marauders. 


the boiling point; hence every vessel and utensil 
used in the dairy for any purpose whatever, should 
pass tbrongb the scalding process, and it should be 
done thoroughly, too. , 

A writer in the Michigan Farmer attributes to 
this peculiar fermenting, or fungoid substance, the 
cause why butter does not possess at ah limes <l that 
perfect sweetness and rich taste that arises alone 
from perfectly unchanged milk; and so w ith cheese, 
in which the changed milk causes a still greater 
depreciation, and preventing the curd from ever 
making a first quality cheese,” It will hence be 
seen that boiling hot water should l>e used freely 
and liberally in the dairy, and no dairy can be con¬ 
sidered complete without convenient, fixtures tor 
beating and applying large quantities ot water at a 
perfectly boiling temperature, for the purpose of 
completely purifying, not only the utensils used, 
but occasioually the dairy-room and the shelves 
themselves, so that none of this milk-yeast, shall be 
found anywhere about tbo premises. 


potato mentioned and others like the second. The 
individual who occupied the house previous to my¬ 
self, informed me that the potatoes were of the 
growth of 1857, and remained in the box during the 
winter and summer of 1858, and had been out of the 
ground and no way connected with the earth for 
about fourteen months. 

The potatoes had attracted moisture from the air 
and earth on which they lay, and attained their 
natural size nearly, and the small potatoes had 
grown during the two months they had remained on 
the earth, hut without any connection with it. 

Pontiac, Mich., Jan., 1862. S. B. Noble. 


is important that the crop be got in as early as pos- 
Rible, and yet escape the late spring frosts. The 
plant is not quite as easily nipped by frost as the 
Indian corn plant, but does not recover from the 
withering touch of frost as does the corn. Early 
planting is important in order that the season of 
picking may bo lengthened. 

5. Yield per Acre .—It is placed at two to four 
hundred pounds of ginned cotton per acre. No one 
has named less than throe hundred pounds in the 
document before us. The quantity must of course 
depend on the length of the season and the charac¬ 
ter of the culture. Four hundred pounds per acre 


“ How Do tub Times Affect the Rural?" is occasionally 
asked by friends who call upon us. and as many at a distanoe 
would probably also like to know, we will briefly answer in 
print Thus far this year our receipts have been larger than 
lust, with a greater proportion of now subscribers. Many 
agents complain of hard times, the tax-paying season, die 
false economy of croakers, low prices of produce, &c., yet 
they seem determined that the Rural Bhall bold ita own at 
least, and therefore work more vigorously than ever before. 
Others arc far more successful than formerly, obtaining much 
larger lists than they anticipated. As an instance, Mr. II- A. 
Whittemorb, of Chautauqua C!o., (who has already remitted 
for a huger number of subscribers than he obtained last year.) 
writes:—“I have canvassed more nr less for the Rural for 
eleven years, but have never met with so good success 
Indeed, many say they find it such a welcome visitor that they 
cannot do without it, even if they sacrifice some ' creature 
comforts.' ” The times arc hard, or 1 could double any of my 
previous dubs, and am in hopes to do so even now." Though 
the times are said to be *• hard " in many sections, aud pro¬ 
duce is ruin On «ly low at the West, the currency is much better 
and money far more plenty, than a year ago — so that we do 
not real|y think the times arc so discouraging for the masses 
as they were then; and, judging from the letters we are daily 
receiving from all parts of the country, we believe fanners, 
especially, are in a much better condition. Many have made 
money since the war commenced by eOODOmuing, and others 
by confidence and good management — to each and nil of 
which essentials to success we trust, the Ritual has in some 
measure contributed. 

— The friends of the Rural will remember that its field of 
operations Is somewhat, circumscribed this year, on account 
of the Rebellion, while its advocacy of the Union, Constitu 
tion and Raws has caused secessionists in the Border States 
and elsewhere to oppose it; yet, thanks to ardent Ruralists 
who adhore.to the good old flag, we are enabled to make the 
above favorable report, and if they and others will keep the 
Rural before the People For the ensuing two months, its cir 
i-illation on the first of April will be greater than ever before. 
Need we again solicit a continuance of the kind offices of old 
friends in its behalf, or the influence of uew subscribers in 
furtherance of its circulation and usefulness? 


Value of Raw-Hide. 

We find the following item “going the rounds” 
without ,a hailing mark. The topic is worthy of 
considerationHow few persons know the value of 
raw-hide. It seems almost Btrange to see them sell 
all of their “deacon” skins for tbo small sum of 
thirty or forty cents. Take a strip of well-tanned 
raw-hide an inch wide, and ahorse can hardly break 
it by pulling back — two of them he cannot break 
any way. Out into narrow strips and shave the 
hair off with a sharp knifb, to use for bag strings; 
the strings will outlast two sets of bags. Farmers 
know how perplexing it is to lond bags and have 
them returned minus strings. It will outlast boop- 
iron (common) in any shape, and is stronger. It is 
good to wrap around a broken thill—better than 
iron. Two sets ot raw-hide halters wil) last'd mau’s 
lifetime — if he dont live too long. In some places 
the Spaniards use raw-hide log-chains to work cattle 
with, cut into narrow stripe and twisted together 
hawser fashion. It can be tanned so it will be soft 
and pliable like harness leather. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— 1 send you a sketch 
of a portion of the frame of a barn, which is much 
liked in this part ot the country. Tbo first one of 
the kind was built about thirty years ago by my 
oldest brother, who had pitched off many loadR of 
hay in barns with center posts and “ big beams ” at 
the sideH of the floor, and from painful experience 
of their inconvenience, adopted the following plan 
to avoid the difficulty. 


and careful culture. This, at ten cents per pound, 
would yield a rich return—oven at the minimum 
yield given — and at five cents per pound it would 
be more profitable than the average wheat crop of 
the Suite under the present system of wheat 
husbandry. 

6. Of the comparative Quality of Illinois Cotton . 
— Samples of cotton grown in this State, the past 
year, (1861.) have been sent to England to be ex¬ 
amined by the cotton factors and manufacturers 
there. A gentleman of this city has received the 
following from a Manchester cotton merchant:—“I 
sent your sample of Illinois cotton to Mr. Badsley, 
M. P., from Manchester, a most competent judge, 
and he writes mo as follows:—‘ Your sample of cot¬ 
ton is a most welcome indication of the power of the 
Federal States to produce cotton by free 1 alter. 
Taking R& as a standard value of good Orleans cotr 
ton, I estimate your sample as worth twenty -five per 
cent more, or I(k/. per pound; but from what I see 
of the fineness of the staple of the latter, and its 
strength when unmixed with defective and blighted 
portions, 1 think that with judicious cultivation it 
might acquire merits that would ensure a value fifty 
per cent, in excess of the New Orleans class. I 
rank it as superior to Now Orleans cotton, but not 
equal to Sea Islands.’ 

“A supply of 10,000 to 20,000 bags per week of it 
would be a great boon to this country. The letters 
you inclosed to me I have sent with a chief part of 
the samples to the Colton Supply Association.” 

Thus it will be seen that we cau not only grow 
cotton in Illinois, but an extra good staple of the 
species above named. If seed can bo obtained, and 
the season of 18(12 is favorable, the amount, that will 
be grown will astonish our Southern (belligerent) 
neighbors, and teach our cousins across the water a 
lesson as to the power and enterprise of a tree peo¬ 
ple. It, is to be hoped that government will succeed 
in getting the requisite supply of seed, and that it 
be kept out of the hands of speculators. We begin 
to think, out West here, that gi'oat things are in 
store for op; for it is fast being demonstrated that 
we can grow our own cotton and sugar. 


gttquimsi ami gVtmvm 


Hungarian Grass, Culture, Yield, &o.— Being desirous 
of learning something further in regard to the cultivation, 
produce jicr acre, Ate . of Hungarian Gra*. i address a few 
inquiries to tire readers of the Rural, hoping that some one 
among the lar^vj number of imbscrihere will be able to give 
the desired iiitoromtioiL First, When is the proper time to 
sow the seed, and how much per acre’ Second, What kind of 
soil is best suited fur ita production? Third , When is the 
proper time for cutting and raring it for hay? Fourth. What 
is the genera] average yield per aore; and is the hay as good 
for stock as timothy or clover? fifth. Can t wo crops be raised 
in the same uentjon?—B., EvansvUle, fnd ., 1862. 


Lasting Effect of Mock on Crops. 

E. Leonard, of New Bedford, Mass., writes to 
the New England Farmer as follows:— Right in 
front of my house there is a fifteen acre lot of sandy 
land. Forty-four years ago, a portion of this lot, was 
treated to a heavy dressing of meadow mud. On 
this portion of the lot the crops have been from one- 
quarter to 000-third greater than on the other part 
of the lot, although it has all been treated alike ever 
since. All my neigblmrs, for miles around, have 
noticed the difference in the growth of the crops on 
this lot, and 1 have explained to them the cause, and 
invited them to go into their swamps and draw out 
muck and make a compost, or spread it on their 
land in too fall and plow it in in the spring, in the 
same manner that a part of this lot was treated, and 
they would have no cause to go to the city for 
manure and cart it from six to ton miles. But from 
all that 1 have shown and said to them, I have only 
persuaded two to try the experiment, as they call it. 
One of them has drawn from the swamp between 
five and six hundred ox-cart loads this fall, and the 
other has tried it on a gravelly piece of land, and by 
it he has doubled the fertility of the land. 

I have been digging up a piece of low swamp 
land, and carted on a coat of sarid from the high land 
that lays along toe border, on a part of which 1 intend 
to plant in the spring different kinds of garden 
vegetables, and slow grass on another park As the 
strawberry wants considerable moisture, how would 
it do in such a locality? The soil is from four to 
twelve feet deep, and it is drained eighteen inches 
below the surface. I intended it for cranberries, 
but 1 fmd the cranberry culture has taken a new 
turn; that is, instead of setting the vines in low 
swamps, people are taking the top soil off of their 
poorest high land, and setting them in the subsoil. 
They say they l>ear as well as they do in low land; 
are not, quite so large, but firmer, and not so liable 
to lie damaged by frost. 


Mkabvrino H ay in the Mow. —Will you please inform me 
of the most correct way of measuring timothy hay in mow, 
upon which grain has been stored?—Wnt A P , tfoUmbiano. 
Co., Ohio, 1861 

An experienced farmer, 7fi years of age, to whom we have 
just read the above, says tiiat 18 feet square, a foot deep, of 
mow preened hay, wiU make a tun, and on average will over 
run—that at or near the Ixittom of a stack or mow being more 
closely packed Can any one give a better rule? 


sum ajar 


BEAU 


Are our Cattle Markets open onSlnday? —We recently 
noted the fact that a reform had been instituted in the Citioago 
Cattle Market, by closing it. on Sunday. Perhaps the notice 
has called out the following from a Canadian friend, relative 
to a practice which (if it exists) requires the attention of the 
moral and right-thinking of all classes: 

*’ Are you aware tiiat a large portion of the live stock that 
goes weekly into the cattle yards at West Albany, N. Y., 
is sold on Sunday? and a considerable number slaughtered 
each Sunday morning in the great American city of Now York? 
I hope that my reason for making the inquiry may not be 
misunderstood, and that all the difference of opinion that may 
exist between the people of your country and mine on certain 
questions, will never succeed in weakening the good and true 
feeling tiiat has existed between the tillers of the soil of the 
United States of America* and Canada. We greatly mi sunder 
stand the spirit of MOORE'S Rural New Yu run it if the hope 
is not mutual. But do man or State, or country, can lie great, 
without Vicing honest.” 


a AT AT SIDE or FLOPS 


DiBhaRk among Fowls, — I have a brood of chickens about, 
half grown, some of which are affected in this wise:—A warty 
cxcrosenoc swells up on the head, extending all over it. in some 
caees inducing blindness, difficult breathing, and death. An 
other brood, about the size of quails., are also being attacked. 
On some, the warts (I call them, as they resemble them nearer 
than anything I knew ) are confined to the month nr edges of 
it, ho they cannot chine the bill. Death results eventually, 
flan you, or any of your readers, give the cause and cure?—E. 
Williams, West Bloomfield, jY. ./., 1862. 

We tost a good many fowl* early in tho winter by the disease 
described by our correspondent. It is new to ns, although 
we have kept fowls tho bust twenty years. We tried various 
remedies, but did not save one that was attacked. Of one 
flock, only two are now living. It is contagious, and the 
diseased fowls should be removed as soon as affected. * 


SILL 


The sketch represents the portion of the frame at 
tho side ol the floor, by which it will be soon that 
there are two central posts extending from the sill 
to the purlin plates. There are short beams across 
the outer spaces at the usual height from the floor, 
and small girts above them, near the top of the 
posts, to prevent spreading whore the posts are high, 
as they generally should be, as it adds but a mere 
trifle to the expense of building, and is frequently 
of much importance, 

There are long beams at the ends of the build¬ 
ing, as usual, on which stand short purlin posts. 
There should be girts over the floor between the 
central posts, in front of the scaffolds, of sufficient 
size to support movable joists from one scaffold to 
the other, which arc very convenient to stand on 
when an extra pitcher is required in filling the 
upper part of the barn, or for enlarging the scaffolds, 
if necessity requires. This arrangement leaves a 
large open space in front of the mow for pitching, 
which is very convenient lor using a horse-fork. The 
fork can be filing over the center of the mow, and as 
soon as a fork full is raised from the load it can be 
swung and dropped on auy part of the mow. The 
rope should extend from the pulley to which the 
fork is hung to another pulley hung to the upper 
girt on the opposite side of floor, and thence to the 
floor. Tims the rope is entirely out of the way of 
pitching. L. MATurrel. 

Friendsville, Pa., 1861. 


'poiwjs of §\flnntlturat J’owtios 


Weighty Pigs.—M r. John It. Pott HR, of Hermitage, Wyo¬ 
ming Co., N Y., writes thus almut a litter of six pigs, dropped 
on the 8th of April last — a grade of long Buffolk, about half 
blood—“ After they were bout six weeks old, they run in 
the pasture, fed on sour milk, (whey part-of the lime,) with 
about one quart to each pig per day of oats and buckwheat 
ground, until about the 25th of October. I then shut them 
up, fed a little soft corn and some poor potatoes, until Un) 8th 
of November, when they were seven mouths old, and weighed 
1,718 lbs. From that time, they were fed oats, buckwheat, 
und peas, equal quantities, ground tino. Until tho 8th of Janu 
nry, (uino months old,) when they were killed and dressed 
Live weight. 2,.128 lbs.; dressed, 1.927 lbs.; shrinkage, 396 
lbs., or If per cent Their respective weights were 346, 343 
318,312,311, and 297 lbs. 1 did not weigh the amount of 
feed, but it was not far from one bushel per day for each." 


Tuf. Kentucky State Ao. Society held its Boventh annual 
meeting at Frankfort, and elected the following officers for 
1862: President —Hon. L. J Bradford (re-elected.) Vice 
Presidents —F Swigert, Franklin; .1, B. O'Bannon, Jefferson; 
John G, Holloway Secretary—Col. J. S. Wallace, Louisville. 
JVOdft irer —J W. Tate, Franklin, Directors—1. O. H. Bur 
bridge, Bourbon; Zeb. Ward, Woodford; Dr. L. P. Tarleton. 
Fayette; Osdeb Walton, Harrison;.!. 11. G Bush, Clarke. 2. 
G Mallory, Jefl'eraon, 8, T. Dranc, Shelby; George Denny, 
Garrard; Alt'. Allen, Breckinridge; Felix G. Murphy, Nelson. 
3. John P. Campbell, 8r., Christian, K. B Batliff, Caldwell, 
Edward Rmnsoy, Mulilenburg; R. C. Harrold, Union; J. J. 
Towles, Henderson Resolutions of thanks were adopted to 
Hon. John J. Crittenden for valuable donations, and to the 
Ohio Statt 1 Board of Agriculture and the New York Shite 
Agricultural Society for copies of their respective Transac 
lions, which were acknowledged, in the language of the reso 
lution, “in the confident hope that the relations of our 
respective Societies and States may always be marked by the 
same friendly interchanged of information valuable io the 
different constituencies represented by ub." 

Vermont State Society. —Tho annual meeting of tins 
Society was held at Bellows Falls, on the 3d inst., when, after 
usual reports, the following board of officer* was elected: 
/'re-udeiii— H Henry Baxter, of Rutland. Vice Presidents— 
Edwin Hammond, Middlcbury; J- W. Colburn, Springfield; 
Henry Keyes, Newbury; John Jackson, Brundou. Bee. and 
Cor Secretary —Daniel Needham, Hartford. Treasurer—J. 
W Colburn, Springfield. Directors —Frederick Holbrook, 
Brattlebore, E B Chase, Lyndon; 11. 8 Morse. Shelburne; 
D. R. Potter, St. Albans; Henry G Root, Bennington; David 
Bill, Uridpnrt.; John Gregory, Northiield; Elijah Cleaveland, 
Coventry; Nathan Cushing, Woodstock, George Campbell, 
Westminster. It was decided to bold the next Annual Fair 
for 1802 at Rutland, Sept. 9th to 12th inclusive 

-The Board for 1862 


■ Eos. Rural New-Yorker:— The result of the 
experiment in feeding pigs, given in No. 2, page 14. 
present volume, by Mr. Whittkmouk, hardly coin¬ 
cides with ray experience. As a general thing it is 
easier to cipher out a desirable result upon a sheet 
of paper, sitting by a comfortable stove, than to 
work the same result by patient toil, continued for 
long weeks and months, I regret, indeed, that while 
Mr. W. took so much pains in his experiment that 
he did not take a groat deal more and give us the 
entire account on both sides. By bis figures he 
shows quite a nice balance in his l’avor, of nearly 
$12, on the two pigs. 

Now, I wish to inquire for a little light. Mr. W.'s 
feed account begins when the pigs are about live 
months old. Are we to understand that their ex¬ 
pense and cost was nothing up to that date, or no 
more than equal to their manure? According to my 
ideas, the pigs at that time must have weighed (live 
weight,) at least 250 lbs. each—w hat I should call a 
pretty good hog to begin upon, and worth last 
August live cents per pound, making the two worth 
at least $25.00, and all made on (how much?) sour 
milk and six ears of corn per day. You see plainly 
that Mr. W. missed it amazingly in not selling at 
that time, when the amount so realized would have 
been clear profit. 

During the last three and a half months of t he ex¬ 
periment we have a rather imperfect account of the 
expense. Mr. W. says “ bushels of meal." I think he 
should have stated bow much of the raw materia] he 
rook tu the mill and how many pounds he got in re¬ 
turn. As near as T can judge, during that time they 
consumed of 

Corn 18 bushels, at touts; 8)i do. Peas, at 88 cts; 

H*4 do. Burley, at 60 cts; equaling,......$21.54 ' 

We then have, 

To value of hogs, at beginning of feeding,.$26.00 

To grain fed,.. . 21.54 

By 690 lbs pork at 4 cts,.$27.00 

Loss to balance.____ 18.94 

$46.54 $46.54 

To say nothing ot the time consumed iu tending 
hogs, going to mill, killing, marketing, &c., &c. 
Time is money, and these items ought tu go into the 
estimate. 1 could not kill two such pigs at a less 
expense than twelve shillings (beside iny own time,) 
in fuel and help. E. V. W- Dox. 

Wilson, N. Y., 1862. 


Feeding Carrots to Honsets. 

Thu following, from the Working Farmer, is 
well worth the attention of those keeping horses;— 
Carrots should never lie used in place of grain, but 
only as a substitute for a portion of grain. The 
value of the carrot does not consist altogether in its 
nutritive properties, but rather in its ability to 
gelatinize all fluids with which it is mixed. Thus, 
a horse fed with three quarts of carrots will do as 
well as if fed on six quarts of oats without carrots; 
when fed on oats alone, he voids them in part in an 
undigested state; his dung will be found to contain 
the shells of oats, whole oats, and,-when these are 
not discernible, the quantity of starch unappro¬ 
priated by the horse is so great that bis dung will 
fire-fang iu the compost heap. W hen carrots form part 
of his food, then the oats, instead of passing the 
stomach mixed with a quantity of water, and in a 
condition tiiat the peristaltic motion of toe intestines 
cannot operate 1 upon them, will he gelantinized by 
the poetic acid of tbo carrot, causing their entire 
digestion and mor<#perfoct appropriation; and thus 
three quarts of oats with carrots will make more 
horse than six quarts without carrots, in addition to 
which the small amount of nutritive matter in the 
carrot itself goes to the credit of the account Horse 3 ’ 
while being fed on carrots, have always a silky coa 
and a soft skin. They are never troubled with 
heaves; indeed, their general health is materially 
improved by the use of carrots. When fed to milch 


CUTTING STALKS FOB FODDER, AGAIN 


Eus. Rural New-Yorker:— A gentleman sign¬ 
ing himself “ Rusticus,” came out in very decided 
language, in an article published in your paper, in 
answer to a short article I sent you concerning my 
experience in feeding cut stalks, Mr. R. says stalks 
are of but little account. He says all they are good 
for is to be thrown out in the yard for toe cattle to 
pick over and tread under foot, lie knows cattle 
will not eat cut stalks unless starved to it, <fcc. 

Now, u Mr. R. will just call and see my cows, 
and see the amount of milk I get, he will not think 
they are very badly starved; and they eat from two 
to three bushels each per day, and eat them up 
clean. I would not like to have Mr. R. fodder stalks 
for me if all they are good for is to be thrown out 
over the yard, for I would not like to hear the 
grumbling there would be in the spring when the 
manure came to be taken out. I fed a few stalks 
this fall before I bad my machine ready. But I took 
pains to take them out of the manger and put them 
in a pile by themselves, so they should not become 
mixed with the other manure. After I commenced 
cutting my stalks 1 got an increase of uiilk of from 
three to four quarts per day from four cows. I have 
practiced cutting stalks for three or tour seasons, 
and know it, will pay. Perhaps Mr. II. allows Jack 
to get the best part of bis corn fodder. 1 gave my 
mode of putting up my stalks in the article I sent 
you last spring. I cut them fine. They always 
steam enough to make them soft 

Shelby, N. Y., 1862. J. N. Sterns. 


Mem. for Jan 21st. — Fine winter weather, with a mild 
temperature, anil t?»C>U sleighing. Snow about six inches 
deep hereabouts—the most we have had this season. Busi 
ness good — the streets tlironged witli loaded sleighs and busy 
people Confidence in the success of the war for the Union 
rising, the good uews from Kentucky making people smile, 
but not elevating the price of pork iu our market. Sous', 
excitable people wonder if the next telegram will announce, 
as lias been the programme for months. l 'AU is quiet on the 
Potomac !" 


Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 
is constituted as follows: President —T C. Jones, Delaware, 
Del. Co. Rec. Secretary —Henry B. Perking, Warren, Trum¬ 
bull Oo. Car Sixietary — John H Klippart, Columbus. 
Treasurer —David Taylor, Columbus. Executive Commute — 
Darwin E. Gardner, Toledo; Win. Dewitt, Cleveland; C. W. 
Potwiu, Zanesville; N S. Townsheud, Avon; Jacob Egbert, 
Lebanon; N. J. Turney, Circlcville; J M. Millikin, Hamilton. 

Indiana State Board op Agrjoultukb.— Officers for 1862: 
President— James D. Williams. Free Presidents— William 

H. Bennett and S. Fisher Secretary —William H Loomis, 
Indianapolis. Treasurer —H A Fletcher, Indianapolis. Ex- 
ecutive Committee—3. D. Williams, 8. Fisher, C. Fletcher, Jr., 
A. D Hancock, W. H. Beunett. The tenth Annual Fair will 
he held in Indianapolis, commencing September 29th and 
continuing during the week. 

Tona wanda Valley Society.— At the annual meeting of 
this progressive and weD managed Union Society, the follow 
ing officers were unanimously chosen President—Col. J, B. 
Folsom, of Bennington. Fuv Presidents —M. C Bigelow, 
Attica; W. F. Cogswell, Alexander; Leonidas Doty, Batavia; 
A J. Olcott, Elba; W'm. Jenne, Bethany; C. L Hayden, Mid- 
dlebury; A. G. COliiua, Pavillion; Azro Browu, Covington; 
K. 0. Shat,tuck, Warsaw; Charles Richards, Orangeville; J. 
Doolittle, Wethersfield; M. C. Humphrey, Java; C. O. Shep¬ 
ard, China; Eli Williamson, Sheldon; James E Cross, Ben 
nirigtoh; Henry Harlow, Darien; Spencer .1. Stone, Ahlen; 
John A. Campbell, Marilla. Recording Secretary —Dr. C. 
Houghton, Attica. Oormpcmdxng Secretary—A. J. Lorish, 
Esq . Attica. Treasurer —F R Wright, Attica. Librarian— 
Dr. G Dorrance, Attica. The above board of officers consti¬ 
tute the Society’s Executive Committee. 

Niagara Co. Society.— At the annual meeting, held in 
Loekport, Jan. 7th, the following board of officers was elected 
for 1862: I‘resident— Jaaik s D. Sum. eh. Vice Presidents —T 

I. . Ely; A. .1 Hibbard, Newfaue; Jnines Thompson, Pendle¬ 
ton; Andrew Robinson, Lewiston; Lyman Flanders, Cambria, 
George Sherman, Wheatficld; Asa Aldrich, Hartland; Am¬ 
brose Packard, Niagara; E. 8. Holmes, WilBou; Stephen Mead, 
Somerset; John 1). DySinger, Koyalton; Peter Tower, Porter 
Secretary —llenrv Shaft. Treasurer—J‘ D. Walter. Directors 
(to fill vacancies)—Robert Pierson, of Royalton, and Alex. 
Campbell, of New fane. 

WYOMING Co Society. — The recent annual meeting ww 
largely attended, and both pleasant and profitable The 
reports showed the Society to be in a prosperous condition. 
Officers elected: President— Duncan Cameron, Covington. 
Vice. President—V. Wheeler, Orangeville. Secretary— H. A. 
Dudley. Treasurer—T. If. Buxton. Executive Committee— 
E C Sherman, Middlfitury; 8 M Howard, Perry; George 
Peck, Orangevilliii. 

The Southern Cayuga Union Society elected the follow¬ 
ing officers on the 7th inst President — Cvkenus Wheeler, 
Jr., Veuice Vice Presidents— 11. Lyon, Scipio; N. Morgan, 
Venice; Charles Hull, Genoa, F D. Richmond, Ledyurd; 
George II. Chqce, Springport; John Hammond, Fleming. 
Secretary —Thomas Gould, Ledyard. Treasurer— S. S. Coon 
ley, Ledyard. The Society is now in a flourishing condition; 


Both You no and Old ark “Doing Good."— We venture 
to say that, the Rural lias more warm and working friends 
among the old and young, of both sexes, than any contemporary 
journal. While hundreds of young men and maidens are 
successfully “recruiting” lor it, many seniors are doing gi>od 
by extending its circulation, Several former agents (having 
gone to tho war,) are represented by tlieir wives, who prove 
themselves capital officers in the “ Rural Brigade " The old 
gentlemen arc also making thorough work of the business in 
tho absence of their sous and grandsons. 'For example, road 
this extract of a letter from Saratoga county:—“ Having read 
your excellent paper for several years, I was not willing to do 
without it, or that others should, and as no one seemed 
inclined to renew our club, I thought I would try, although 
almost seventy four y ears old. As the result of my labor, I 
send you twenty Tour subscribers; I believe seventeen are 
new ones, and probably others will join the club and send for 
the Rural. On account of the hard times, aud the great 
quantity of papers taken, it was up hill business, but having 
tag my hand to the plow, I am not in the liabit of looking 
hack Now, Mr. Editor, if I understand your terms, 1 am 
entitled to one paper free, ami as to your premiums, do with 
me just according to y our rules, and 1 shall he perfectly satis 
fied. Your Dictionary or Lawyer would be acceptable, if I 
am entitled to one, but not without, for 1 assure you tiiat tho 
extra paper or premium was not my object, lent to have the 


Manure Measure. 

This is generally estimated by toe load, which 
is just about as definite as the phrase, “about as big 
as*a piece of chalk.” It ought to be measured by 
the cubic yard or cord. A cubic yard is 27 feet, each 
of which contains 1,72S cubic inches, jf cubic cord is 
128 cubic feet, As the most of farmers have an idea 
in their minds of the size of a pile of wood contain¬ 
ing a cord, they would readily compare that with 
the quantity of manure, if stated in cords. Every 
cart or wagon-box, before il. leaves the maker’s shop, 
ought to have the cubic feet and inches it will con¬ 
tain, indelibly marked upon it. Tin’s would enable 
the owner to calculate the amount of his load of 

grain, roots, earth, stone, or manure. So says the 

* 


Why Scald Dairy Utensils? 

In reply to this query, the Maine Farmer says 
every one admits that all vessels and utensils used 
iu the dairy should be kept perfectly clean and 
sweet. Many, however, think that merely washing 
them with Warm water and wiping them dry is 
sufficient. It appears, however, from the experience 
of the most careful and observing that this will not 
do, but that they should always be scalded or 
cleansed with boiling-hot water, aud nothing short 
of this will answer the purpose. 

The cause of the necessity of this has been the 
subject of chemical examination, and Professor 
Vocliker, of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng¬ 
land, has made known the results of his researches in 
this question. He asserts that milk, when it begins 
to ferment, produces a substance analogous in its 
nature to yeast, such as is used in making bread. 
This yeast is a species of fungus plant which 
increases very rapidly when placed where the con¬ 
ditions of its growth arfc favorable, and when 
mingled with flour, the moisture and warmth neces¬ 
sary in making broad changes the whole mass, and, 
if allowed to go on, would destroy the whole by 
causing it to become putrid. Now, milk producing 
a similar fungus, if any particles are left in the ves¬ 
sel, it will soon effect any other milk that comes in 
contact with it; and he has found that this ferment, 
milk yeast, fungus, or whatever else you please to 
call it, will not be destroyed by warm water, and 
indeed by nothing short of water actually heated to 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT POTATOES 


Ens. Rural Nkw-Yorker:—A n article in your 
issue of January 11th, about potatoes, induces me 
to give tbe readers of the Rural a few facts that 
came under my own observation. 

In September, 1S58, I took possession of a house, 
and found in the cellar a box iu which were a few 
potatoes in a very shriveled condition. Wishing to 
use the box. tbe potatoes were thrown carelessly 
upon the bottom of the cellar, where they remained 
about two months, when they were discovered to be 
much enlarged, and had swollen to near their 
natural size. On one potato, IVInch appeared to be 
a Meiiuo, were some fifteen or more potatoes 
growing from the eyes, from the size of small shot to 
that of an ounce ball, without any thing like a root 
or top, and connected with the old potato by a 
small ligature not larger than a knitting needle, and 
so short that the old and young potatoes touched 
each other. Neither were in any way connected 
with the earth. On one other potato, which I 
thought to be a Peach Blow, about the size of a 
J black walnut and partially decayed, by what ap¬ 
peared the dry rot, there had roots put out from half 
an inch to two inches; on the end of each was a 
small potato, as large as those upon the other potato, 
and also a top or stalk about four Inches long. 
Several other potatoes of various sizes and varieties 
had small potatoes attached, some like the first 


The Cost of Fences. 

The Maine State Agricultural Report presents 
some striking statistics in relation to the cost of 
fencing. The fences of the State have cost $25,000,- 
000; the repairs require $2,500,000 annually; G per 
cent interest is $1,600,000; and a renewal in twenty 
years would he $1,250,000; making the total yearly 
expense $5,250,000 — or two-thirds the original cost 
of the Erie Canal. A strong argument in favor of 
soiling. Estimated cost of road fences, supposed to 
lie at least one-sixth part of the whole, $3,125,000. 
Tho interest and cost of annual repairs and renew¬ 
ing would be $531,000—the tax paid annually by 
the farmers of Maine to make the highway a public 
pasture. To this sum is to be added $150,000, the 


«0UI.D NOT Find a Better Taper.— Extract of a letter just 
received:—“I‘have deform! sending for your paper, thinking 
that I could find some other paper that would suit roe better; 
hut the longer I wait the ivorsn I am off. And as youra is the 
best agricultural paper that I can find, I remit $2, and wish 
you to send mo the Rural, commencing with tho first number 
for 1862.” We advise ail to examine, compare, ftnd then 
“ get the best ”—like the writer of the above! 
















is perfectly hardy, a good bearer, and the iruit 
superior to the Isabella, and keeps well, but the 
clusters are somewhat broken- The vines wore on 
the trellis last year, and did not suffer in the least. 
The Perkins is hardiest of all grapes, ripens early, 
only a few days later than Hartford Prolific. It 
keeps well and" improves by keeping. A little foSy. 

Mr. Lay was much pleased with Concord, 

Mr. Fish thought Northern Muscadine a good 
grape. It does not drop from the vine. Let some 
remain last season until frost 

11. N. La vo WORTHY had tive or six years experi¬ 
ence with Northern Muscadine. The bunches are 
very small, and it had proved very unproductive 
with him. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, it was sug¬ 
gested that a vote should be taken, which was 
ordered, with the following result: 

Hartford Prolific. 5 Ojwrtn. 

Northern HilKuditie. - - 2 Perkms .1 

Delaware ____-_7 To Kiilon- -..-2 

Diana...6 Union Village .. J. 

Isabella.6 Rebecca- 2 

Concord.7 Catawba. ....2 

Clinton.1 


A PRETTY POETFOLIO, PAPEE MATS, Ac. 


FEUTT GROWERS' SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y, 


ANNUAL 


As we could give our readers no more instructive 
matter than the suggestions of practical fruit grow¬ 
ers, wc continue our report of the discussions at the 
Annnal Meeting of the Fruit Grower’s Society 6f 
Western New York. As might be expected, there 
is often a difference, of opinion, even on important 
points, but ihere can be no difficulty in drawing 
safe and wise conclusions. 


take off many large limbs. In many orchards large 
limbs had heen taken off bv the axe previously, and 
he always noticed that limbs removed in the winter 
or early in the spring healed badly, often causing 
rot; white those taken off when the loaves were out 
healed rapidly, forming a lip ot bark around the 
wound, and apparently without injury to the tree. 

Mr. Bfcl/WANtJER had found the latter part of win¬ 
ter the best, time to prune. Tne wound then be¬ 
comes calloused, and there is no bleeding: but later 
in the season, wuen the buds begin to swell, if limbs 
are removed, bleeding often results and tne wood 
becomes injured and often rots. If trees are pruned 
when in leaf, growth is arrested for the season. 

Mr. Ftsu agreed with the previous speaker, and 
recommended pruning in the winter. 

Mr. Sharp, the year before last, trimmed a pear 
orchard early, aud got a good growth. Last year a 
part was trimmed early and a part late, and that 
pruned late made but little growth during the 
summer. 

I!. N. Lang worthy bad found that pruning pear 
trees when growing always checks and often stops 
growth altogether. If large linibs are taken off old 
trees about the first of April, bleeding ensues aud 
the wood decays; but if done in April, the wood 
seasons before the sap moves, aud remains sound. 

Mr. Hooker agreed wilh Air. Langworthy and Mr. 
Ellwanger, and thought the best time for removing 
trees was the present, or about the middle of winter. 

t> rapes. 

VI.— What are the best 6 two Ion of drapes for family use, 
and which are the best 2 for vineyard purposes ? 

Air. Knox had found, among the new varieties 
which he had tried, three which gave entire satis¬ 
faction— Hartford Prolific; Delaware, and Concord, 
in a vine for general culture, we need two things — 
freedom from disease, in vine and fruit, and early 
ripening. Hartford Prolific and Concord are free 
from disease in the vine, never mildew, and the 
fruit is free from any disease. The Delaware mil¬ 
dews somewhat. We want early ripening, so as to 
be out of the way of frost The grapes of Kelly 
Island are very popular, because they are obtained 
fully ripe. The soil is calcareous, and the season 
long. Such soils can be obtained, and if we had 
grapes that would ripen early, wo would have all 
the advantages of that f ivOml locality. The Con¬ 
cord is a splendid grape, but be watched the ripeu- 
ing with lear and trembling as (he season for frost 
approached. Hartford Prolific, it was stated, drops 
from the bunches, but it does not with him. His 
crop is sold readily at twenty-five cents a pound. 
Mr. K. would not advise planting very largely of 
this variety, as Concord displaces It as soon as npe. 
The Concord will stand mure hard usage than any 
other grape, and bears well. It Is the most beauti¬ 
ful grape he had ever seen. It bears early, and 
vines the third your after planting average ton 
pounds each, which sell at from 16 to 20 cents per 
pound. Prunes by the renewal system, and plants 
the vines seven feet three inches one way by six 
feet the other, making 1,000 plants to the acre. 
Trellis eight feet high. After the third year each 


Alphonse Karr, 

Ah he Edwards, 

Alex. Bivort, 

Black Pear of Worcester. 
Bergamot Thouin, 

Belle de Moire, 

H. /.i Vaet, 

Belle C-annaise, 

Beurro I.eoa le Clere, 
lie urn' Langelier, 

Beurre d' Aremberg, 
Beurre Gris d’ Hiver, 
Beurre B&ebelier, 

Beurre Gris d’ Arner, 
BeSti des Veterans, 

B«d Sauspariel, 

Herd de Cussoi d’ Hiver, 
Chaumontcl, 

Gidette do Vaux, 
Cuvellier, 

Oalehasse Delvigne, 

Chap to], 






growing in the grounds of Eli.wangkr A Barry. 
The drawing was taken, as the engraving shows, 
when in bearing, aud gives a very good illustration 
of the pyramidal mode of training. The variety, 
Belle Lucrative, is one of the very best Autumn 
pears, the tree being hardy, vigorous and produc¬ 
tive, and the fruit the best. It succeeds well both 
on the quince and pear roots. Every pear-grower 
who has not yet planted this variety, should obtain 
it, for Spring planting. 


Notwithstanding the crusade against dwarf 
pear trees, which a few years since was originated 
and to a great extent carried on by disappointed 
cultivators, who failed through ignorance or care¬ 
lessness, every year has added to* the popularity of 
this class of trees. Even farmers are beginning to 
believe that they are competent to cultivate dwarf 
trees successfully, and it is now no strange thing for 
them to plant out many hundreds. We now present 
Our readers with a specimen tree, eight years planted, 


How to no up Wounds.— I have just cut my 
foot with an axe for the fourth time in my life, and 
yet I have never lost an hour’s work. The secret 
is in doing up the wound. 1 close up the wound in 
the blood as soon tin possible, by winding flax or tow 
around the part cut; fill that with copal varnish, and 
in eight days undo the same and find it as sound aa 
ever—A Subscriber, Huron , Wayne Go., if. Y 


This plan preserved them safely, and has never 
failed. If the plants are small. I set them close 
together in aaecuro place in September, and put a 
broad frame around them, with loose manure around 
the stocks. This answered equally as well as the 
other plan. The idea is, lo keep the sun from all 
but the foliage, which is not injured by it.” 


above hints and pursue the course they suggest, 
and 1 doubt not his ground will soon be covered 
over with a beautiful carpet of evergreen, tastefully 
ornamented with rarest luxury. Noble Hill. 

Caton, Steuben Co., N Y.. J802. 


Fried Cakes. —One pint basin of sweet milk; one 
teacup, heaping full, of butler or lard; one teaspoon 
of salt ; two eggs; nearly a teacup of hop yeast; two 
tablespoons of cinnamon. Use flour enough to mix 
to the consistency of biscuit. Let. rise till very Light, 
then knead and cut out into cakes. Let them rise 
again and then fry. These will not absorb lard 
while cooking.— Mrs. L. II. Hiuby, Piffard, N. Y. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —I observe that 
farmers and many practical fruit-growers place too 
much dependence on nurseries for their supply of 
trees. This could be altogether different—not. that 
I would depreciate the value of a nursery, for I 
believe them to be blessings to any place, county or 
State, but we are a progressive people, and, more 
than all, a fruit-growing nation. Already we have 
every facility to obtaiu trees of every quality—the 
best aud also the worst. With bad fruits we have 
no patience — so aw ay with them. Let every person 
owning a piece of land, appropriate a lot, of a hun¬ 
dred square lector mure, to the purpose of cultiva¬ 
ting fruit-trees only. Here he may have his stocks 
to graft his choice apples, to bud bis apricots, pears, 
peaches, cherries, or plums, and all other subjects of 
horticultural experiments he may wish to try. From 
this source he could obtain plants or trees when he 
finds any missing in garden or orchard. 1 lero he 
could spend many an hour of otherwise leisure 
time, in tending these objects ol’ his darting care. 
What instructions could the fathers of the rising 
generation impart to those who spoil will take their 
places! Here he could teach them the art of graft¬ 
ing, of budding, of layering, ot training, and of 
trimming, ingrafting into their rniuds a love for 
plants, a knowledge of their growth and peculiarities. 

AVe could gather here all varieties of such fruits 
as we deem suited to the locality we live in — in 
nine cases out often not to be obtained in nurseries. 
And here I would say, let all plant those kinds only 
which arc known to be tho very best suited to their 
locality, and experiment with such varieties that 
are highly recommended in another part of the laud. 
The ground he may term his “ experimental nur¬ 
sery.” I believe if the foregoing plan were move 
generally practiced, there would not be so much cry 
of * l humbug” in the trade ul fruit-trees, tree-ped- 

A. Durkes. 


Itortifultuvirt 


Nice Breakfast Buns.—T ake a quart of warm 
water, mix with it half a teacup of butter, one tea¬ 
cup of lively yeast, two teaspoons of salt, and as 
much flour as you can stir in. Set it in a warm 
place over night, and iu the morning take it out and 
knead it into biscuits; set it to rise once more, then 
bake. If all the processes are rightly gone through 
with, this will be found very light and delicate. 


advancing tlu' science of Pamol'ogy throughout the Union. 
In conjunction wilh this appointment, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society have ordered its annuul exhibition for 
this year lo Ink" place on the same week. Mr, W, writes, 

•• we shall ilo all wo can to make the session agreeable and 
useful." Of this, no ono acquainted with the President and 
the horticulturists of Boston will entertain tho least doubt. 
We certainly anticipate a pleasant and profitable meeting. 

At the last meeting Of t.lm Association at Philadelphia, a 
General Committee was appointed for the revision of the. 
Fruit Catalogue, with power to appoint Local Committees in 
every State and Territory. It is the duty of each Local Com 
mlttee to report to the General Committee a list of fruit 
adapted to its own locality , and from these reports aud the 
present Catalogue of the Society, the General Committee is to 
report a full list of all the fruits therein named, ‘properly 
Classified and arranged, with due regard to nomenclature and 
terminology, which is to he submitted to the Society at its 
next meeting for consideration aud action. The General 
Committee consists of the following gentlemen: 

Marshall P. Wilder, Boston C. M. I Covey. Cambridge, Mass. 
P. Barry, Rochester. L. E. Herckmans, Georgia. 

.1. A. Warder, Cincinnati. Win. Reid, New Jersey, 
dm. Downing, Newburgh, J. 8. Cabot, 8&letu, Mass. 

Although the condition of tho country lias interfered with 
tiie progress of the work, the Committee, wo understand, 
have been quite active, and have received satisfactory reports 
from many Local Committees.* The Chairman has called a 
meeting of the General Committee, to bo held at Albany, at 
the time of the annual meeting of tho New York State Agri 
cultural Society. February 12th, for the purpose of examining 
Hie reports, and for consultation on some plan for the arrange¬ 
ment of the catalogue to be presented to the Society. 


Quinsy. — Every winter, for the past six or 
seven years, I have been blessed (?) with one or 
more attacks of quinsy, ami having trjod the various 
parities,” regular and irregular, with but transient 
relief, now ask some of the Rural's friends for 
help, if any one is acquainted with a remedy, will 
they not please give the same, and oblige? E, M. K., 
Franklin Square, if. Y., 1862. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE 


Milk Toast,—P lace the milk to heat, mix a tea¬ 
spoonful of flour smoothly with a tittle milk, stir it 
iu, and let it come just to a boil, with a piece of but¬ 
ter the size of an egg to a quart of milk, and some 
salt. Place your toast in a deep dish, and cover it 
with this gravy. Thin cream, omitting the butter, 
makes a nicer dish for those who are so fortunate as 
to have it to use. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—A correspondent in 
Michigan makes some inquiries of Cranberry grow¬ 
ers, which, from u similarity of circumstances, 1 
think I am able to answer. He says ho has about 
fifteen acres of swamp laud, a rich muck from four 
to twenty feet deep, which will produce no corn and 
but little grass, on account (as the writer says) of 
its being loo cold. Such swamps as he describes 
are not generally considered rich iu this country, 
whatever they may bo iu Michigan, but richness is 
a quality not very essential to the growth of Cran¬ 
berries. 1 have such a swamp, which I attempted 
to drain for the purpose of raising grass, but with¬ 
out success,—probably for the same reasons that our 
inquirer might assign for his fruitless attempts. 

1 live in the latitude of Adrian. Mine is a black 
muck marsh, skirted by thickly timbered forests, but 
it is not a rich soil. The chances of draining the 
marsh is certainly an advantage. By means of the 


Beef Pie.— Make a nice crust, a little richer than 
tor biscuit: chop tip pieces of the boiled round of 
beef, when you have them cold; season with salt, 
pepper, and butter, and onions if you like; tine the 
basin with crust, rolled about half an inch thick; till 
the beef, moistened with gravy or water; dredge in 
a tittle flour, cover; bake half an hour. 


tilers, and nurseries generally, 

Wo*ton, Mb., January, 1802. 

We commend the above to every fruit-grower, and 
have before urged it, upon the attention of our 
readers. Every farmer and fruit-grower should 
have his reserve grounds or nursery, from which he 
can take a tree at any time. We do not think farmers 
should turn nurserymen, as they cannot do the work 
as cheap as those who make it their business; but a 
few frees, in a tittle reserve ground, every one should 
grow. The knowledge there acquired would be of 
immense advantage, and learn planters to be better 
satisfied with what they obtain from nurseries. They 
would there ascertain that some frees grow slow and 
crooked, and cannot be had of large size and good 
form; while others make a rapid, fine growth. 


A California Peak.— A pear was shown in our office 
yesterday which would be considered a pomological wonder 
in the best of our horticultural exhibitions. It wits seven 
inches in length, between sixteen und seventeen inches in 
oirtminference, and weighed three pounds aud six ounces 
when taken from the tree. This huge pear was raised OH tho 
ranciie of Sweeties and Do Long, in Morin county, California, 
about seventeen tulles from San Francisco, it was brought 
from California by Mr. K. Wood Chapin, of Wells, Fargo & 
Co.'s Express, who has with him another nearly as large. 
They were picked from the tree on the 20th day of November. 
Tho variety is tho Du cheese d' Augoulemo, ami it is a most 
magnificent specimen. At Panama. Mr. Chapin was offered 
ten dollars for it, and large offers have been made for it since 
he arrived in Massachusetts.— Mass. Spy. 


How to Cook Turnips. — Take eight medium- 
sized turnips, pare aud slice them, then put water 
just enough to cook, a lump of butter the size of a 
hen’s egg, one spoonful brown sugar, aud pepper 
and salt sufficient to season. Add the ingredients 
when you put them ou to cook.—T. K. J. 


Coloring Cochineal.—\ yill some of the Rural's 
readers please give a recipe for coloring agood bright, 
unfading cochineal red, and oblige?—P. F. Moses, 
Marathon, Mich., 1862. 


[special NOTICE.] 

Union Coffee.— In these times, when coffee is sold at prices 
placing it beyond the reach of the poor, and even tho middling 
classes, the man who can produce an agreeable substitute for 
the delicious beverage, at a reasonable price, may be properly 
regarded as a public benefactor, Our townsman, J. J. Van 
Zanot, dealer in and manufacturer of coffee and spices, has 
produced an article composed of coffee and rye, wliioh is an 
agreeable and healthy substitute for the real Java. This 
article is made from pure materials, and is free from deleteri¬ 
ous substances — as physicians attest und can he had, ready 
for boiling, at twelve cents per pound from the stores. It is a 
healthy beverage, and may be used by those who cannot use 
clear coffee without injury to tho nervous system. It is 
pleasant to the taste, many preferring it to any other cotVeo. 
Some of Our citizens add a small quantity of Java to the Uniou 
Coffee, and thus raise the grade, without materially increasing 
tho cost. It behooves all who would economise to try this 
“ Union Coffee." Tt is now sold by the leading grocers of the 
city and in many of tho towns of Western New York. Orders 
are rapidly coming In and arc being filled by Mr. Van Zandt. 


To Savf. Squashes prom Insects.— In reading a late num¬ 
ber of the Rural, I tiud a complaint against the bugs, because 
they destroy vines in the garden, and especially the Hubbard 
Squash. Now this is all useless. Let each gardener provide 
himself with boxes about one foot square, six or eight inches 
in height, one to each hill, arid put. them on when he plants, 
and I will warrant the safety of Ilia vines until they grow 
above the boxes.—W. W. F., Cussadaga, A. K, 1861. 


Everybody loves the beautiful fragrant wall¬ 
flower. But the difficulty is in keeping the plants 
over tite winter. The tops endure the winter, and 
appear green in the spring, but the stems near tho 
ground are found to be decayed from, thawing and 
freezing, and this is always the case where rite 
ground is low, or water permitted to stand on the 
surface. We have saved plants by throwing up a 
cone of earth around the stem, even covering some 
of tho lower branches. Thu following plan, pro¬ 
posed by a correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly, 
it strikes us is good: 

“ Observing several times in the spring that my 
wall-flowers, which were out through the winter, 
looked as well ill the fall at the top, and yet were 
dead, in fact, 1 was lead to examine the cause, and 
found, in evovy case, that the soft wood of the Ktatk 
warn injured by freezing aud thawing. 1 kook tho 
liint, and the next, fall, having some very line plants, 
l procured nail kegs, knocked out the ends, and 
putting a fork lull of loose titter around the stock, 
slipped the keg over the plant, driving it slightly 
into the ground, and throwing the earth around tho 
bottom to bold them securely, leaving the top open. 


covered with water. In the summer they are par¬ 
tially drained, either by the water slowly sinking, 
or by filtering slowly through some narrow boggy 
outlet,; but never so dry but that the people gather 
the coveted fruit at the expense of wet feet, as they 
pass over the spongy soil. When I first discovered 
cranberries on my marsh, it was mainly under 
water. Now that I am cultivating it, I manage the 
water iu the maimer already mentioned. Care 
should be taken not to drain too dry until the ber¬ 
ries are matured, when, for the convenience of guth- 
c’ring, it may he made passably dry. 

As to the manner of setting the plants. If there 
is any grass, 1 pare off the sod suflicientiy deep to 
secure a clean surface. 1 then make shallow drills, 
eighteen pr twenty inches apart, into which I lay 
the vines, (which usually vary from one to four feet 
in length,) covering them lightly every six or eight 
inches. Beneath these coverings the vines take 
root, and send forth new vines, which often grow 
from three to four foot, the first season. The planter 
should also select with great care his seed vines, 
from bearing plants, as there are some vines that do 
not bear. Let our Adrian friend attend to the 


I’kach Gruh.— L. M., Grand Haven, Michigan .— You will 
have to remove the earth ami dig tout the grub from the trees 
with some convenient instrument—a knife and a piece of 
stout wire will answer. After this is done, keep a watch of 
the trees, going over them two or three times in the year 
Piling tlie earth up around the trunk in a cone, so that the 
insect cannot get at the soft balk, is of some advantage, but 
there is nothing like keeping ft good look-out. 


gave it the muno by which it is kuowu. One win¬ 
ter the thermometer was thirty-three degrees below 
zero, and killed all the Isabella vines, A friend 
wrote him that he had a grape that, endured that 
winter without injury, and he obtained cuttings, 
brought them to Rochester, and named it after Gov. 
Clinton. 

Mr. Smith said the Northern Muscadine had this 
year been excellent. 

Mr. Barry, said the Rebecca, when ripe, is one of 
the very highest flavored grapes. 1)nfortuuately the 
vino is rather tender, and suffers from the sun, anil in 
some cases from the winter, but those who have a 
favorable situation should plant tho Rebecca, and 
they would have a most delicious grape. 

Mr. IIoag fruited thirty or forty varieties last sea¬ 
son. Of these he found a few very desirable. 


imiuims anti guwuwsi 


Norway Spruce.— Where can tho seed of the Norway 
8{n-uoo bo obtained; and when und how should it be sown? 
Where t-au tho trees bo obtained, and ut what price? U the 
Norway Spruce of more rapid growth than tho Balsam?— I)., 
January, 1862. 

The Norway is of more rapid growth and a much better 
tree than the Balsam. Tho latter loses its lower branches. 
Seed can be obtained of some of the large dealers, but no one 
who is not well acquainted with tile business should attempt 
to grow evergreens from seed. Young trees of all ages aud 
sizes ean be obtained very cheap of the leading nurserymen. 


[special notice.] 

Goon Cheer. — Ladies, if you are melancholy and cast 
down in your minds, use D. B. De Land & Co. ’s Chemical 
Sidcratus; it will not ouly successfully raise your bread, 
biscuit, &o., but it will thereby raise your drooping spirits, so 
that you will be better prepared to endure tho troubles and 
trials of domestic life. Gill for ttiis Saleratus where you do 
your trading, and if they have not got it, tell them they must 
get it. Most wholesale and retail dealers in the country keep it. 
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[Written for Sfoore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

‘HOUSES IN THE SAND.” 


BT ADKLA1DK STOUT 

“ Willie" reared a palace 
Of the gJittringsand; 

Sure, he found the model” 

In the fairy land! 

Arched the tiny doorway 
O'er his baby feet, 

Pearl-like shell for windows 
Made it all complete. 

“ Willie ” left his palace 
With the arched door; 

Kings have left their treasures 
Just as loath before. 

Finding at the dawning 
Not a single trace 
Of the mimic paiace. 

, O’er his fair young face 

Fell the first dark shadow; 

Fell the hitter rear. 

I'll nothmile. my darling. 

Nestle softly near. 

And I’ll tell thee. Willie, 

Hoy my stronger hand 
Many years had fashioned 
“ Houses iu the sand.' 

Wind and tide. O. quickly 
Swept them all away; 

Yet I have a Mansion 
Very strong to-day. 

Lift thy fhee up softly 
In a sweet surprise. 

Beyond the tidal tinwing 
That bright Mansion lies' 

" Garts of pearl " are open 
For all weary feet. 

Leading to that Mansion, 

Lo, a il Golden street!” 

There’s no sun at noonday. •• 
There’s no moon at night; 

Of those Mansions. Willie. 

God Himself is light. 

Buffalo. N. Y.. 1862. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

LETTERS FROM HILLDALE FARM. 


interesting, and 'tis this, that I have been foolish 
enough to correspond with u stranger. I received 
_ one of the nicest letters from a “ tamer’s boy.” so 
different from those received from any other 
stranger, that I just sat down and answered it [Written for Moorep Kural Yorker.] I notice one fact in my walks among and talk 

•Twas so frank and manlv like - and you know 1 TO THE SOUTH WIND. men. It js worthy of record, and may grow 

love fanners anywhere -and thinking him a lad, WRITT ~V~ . ARY >e a P rofitable suggestion to some one, viz:-That 

perhaps not out of his teens. I considered nothing -■ w f ld appreciates simplicity, whether in the 

could be wrong in it.. He wants to come and see From th .v own fair cerulean, character of men. a theory, a practice, an implement 

me. He evades all lay inquiries about himsolf so Thy sun. with ray serene, i or machine, or in whatever object, idea, or axiom 

adroitly that I tun completely puzzled in regard to ^ oVp U,e , n * ****** i ma >* a,tract ,te attentions. 

him. I let father read his first letter, and he com- „. n °. u< . uUv< ‘ n ' froth is simple: neither complex or ostentatious: 

mentedthns upon it,—“I guess he wouldn't love Thou comest, »mil W anti whatever is not simple is distrusted—as it ought 

you if he should see yon.” I didn’t tell him I Again the wood-bird near * to ’ n most cases. But it is a fact that all that 

answered it, for I knew how he would “ storm.” And children on the green. seedia complex is not so; that complexity is a rela- 

His last letter - I've had six or eight -says he will M , lattlw flower is dr0 , low j tiv . e term ; and « determined when applied to the 

visit Ililldale at hi* earliest- convenience. What will Long J«a she yearned for thee; object only when wo estimate rightly the magnv 

fether say to that ? I’ll tell you of his visit in my And now t hear the music of | of ,bc work ,0 be accomplished, and the power 

next. Yours for the truth’s sake. Thy coming o’er the lea. ! and contrivances necessary to its accomplishment. 

Minnie. Bearing the minstrelsy 1 he greatness of an invention is guaged in the 

* * ♦ • • i- From softened soutliern plains— • popular mind entirely by its simplicity. Its practi- 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker ] The old enamoring strains— , cal value among the mass of men is estimated 

AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. Beneath the. trysting tree. according to its simplicity. Tts popularity is entirely 

- Oh. enter at the casement whieh dependent upon its simplicity, utility, and dura- 

It has been the lot of the writer to associate much • l‘ve opened wide, to-day; j bility; and in most cases simplicity governs the 

with children, and to care for them (in her former But at the gable, first, awhile, latter qualities. 

life.) and she realizes what they are by nature, can- ■ t * 1>roundp!ay: I remember Steele says, “Simplicj^r. of all things, 

readily enter into their sports and listen to their 1 Q . <)h ’“ a > is hardest to be copied.” This is doubtless true' 

ever free and joyous laugh, without one fear of a An<1 hoRr ein , iuiet pS8 j m • when applied to the habits of life. AVhetber tme or 

crazy brain, or distracted thoughL It is often re- That brings the olden day! • • not in ifo application to effort to duplicate ma- 

marked that children are jewels. To almost every StarkviUe, N. v.. lsoe. K. q. 1 chinery, it is true that there is no more difficult task 

family one or more of these jewels are entrusted, -*• * ♦- than to create a simple, effective machine. And it 

and how selfish are the possessors! They lmvo no [Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] ' may be proper to repeat the remark, that the greatest 

wish that others may behold the beauty of the jewel. PEDIGREES AND FIRST FAMILIES; j contrivances or inventions impress tiff tyro with 

— they make it as disagreeable as possible—dim its - j their simplicity, and he "wonder* that it was never 

lustre until it looks like brass, not gold. Is it a Christian duty to love and admire people! thought of before.” Simplicity of character and 

Indulgent mother, will j-ou listen to Aunt who have distinguished pedigrees, and “ let patience habit. is not always valued as it should be. And I 
Martha, while she relates to you some of the have her perfect work,” when such people begin to 1 do not mean that quality of mind best indicated by 

grievous troubles to which she and her neighbor- talk about them? I have no respect for those iildi- the term "silly.” I do mean the simplicity of great- 


|P 


EVERY - DAY LIFE. 


LEAD PENCIL, 



[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

TO THE SOUTH WIND. 

WRITTEN IN JANUARY 

From thy own fair cerulean, 

Thy sun. with ray serene. 

Looks o'er the glittering pageantry. 

Wi lb out a cloud between. 

O'er all this wintry scene 
Thou Cement, and I hear 
Again the wood-bird near 
And children on the green. 

My lattice dower is drooping low 
Long lias she yearned for thee; 

And now t hear the music of 
Thy coming o’er the lea. 

Bearing the minstrelsy 
From softened southern plains— • 

The old enamoring strains— 

Beneath the trusting tree. 

Oh. enter at the easement which 
I’ve opened wide to-day; 

But at the gable, first, awhile 
Pipe thy low roundelay; 

Then softly sloop. Oh, may 
* She once more taste thy balm ^ 

And hear tie. quiet psalm 
That brings the olden day! • 

StarkviUe, N. Y,, 1862. j.\ G. 

-«- 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

PEDIGREES AND FIRST FAMILIES'. 


hood friends tire subjected. It’so, you will see what 
a wrong you are doing to yourself and others not to 
polish these, your jewels. 

Mrs. B. is a woman very much beloved in the 
community where she resides. Her friends love to 
visit her. and she is ever ready to receive her 
visitors will) the utmost cordiality. Mrs. B. has her 


parlpr arranged with neatness and care, everything admired and respected, irrespective of dead progen- 
in its place. Mrs. N. and Mrs. K. scud their com- itors or distinguished relatives, are regular nobodies. 


laiK anout them ! i have no respect for those nidi- >he term "silly. I do mean the simplicity of great- 
viduals who are forced to rifle the graves of dead And truth—the simplicity that is insensible to 
ancestors, or count up the virtues of living notabil- tllf) frivolities of life: that is not attracted by its 
ilies who happen to belong to their lineage, in order ar >d glitter, by its follies and false pleasures— 

to bring themselves into notice. I like that style of the simplicity that ignores its vapid vanities and 
greatness, or goodness, that can stand on its own reaches after its realities, and the real riches that 
foot. Those men and women who have not stain- result from constant intercourse with the best minds, 
ina enough to make something of themselves, to be the purest lives and thoughts of the good and the 


LETTER THE FIRST. 

Sept. 25/7).—I’ve been sitting here in the shadow 
of the jasmine. Jf.nme. darling, wondering how 
it happened that you,—a great, noble, earnest- 
minded woman, ever canto to know me well enough 
to begin your letters with "Minnie Pegasus." 
How much formality we use about commencing 
letters. Sometimes l fee] just like calling somebody 
u dear,” and when feeling so. it doesn't matter to 
whom Fra writing, “dear” makes its appearance, 
much to tin* astonishment of the cool-blooded re¬ 
ceiver. who not unfrequently thinks I'm becoming 
attached. You remember Gkoruk Bradgox ? 
Well, he always reminded one o t a great bird. He 
wrote to me once, and when 1 answered the letter 1 
began with “ My Dear Great Eagle.” I don't know 
how he relished the compliment, but I never heard 
from him again. 

Hilldale is in all its glory. The Dahlias and As¬ 
ters were never finer. One of the Snowball bushes 
has borne blossoms all summer, and several are on 
it now. The neighbors say 'tis the •• sign if a death 
in the famJy." As you have never been here, I 
think I must tell you something of our farm and its 
inmates. The grandest and uppermost of all, is the 
blue, calm bosom of Cayuga, lying at our feet. Our 
house is a substantial farm one — white, with green 
shutters. There are two front piazzas —the larger 
one shaded at one end by the jasmine wbpre I'm 
writing. Father has threatened many times of cut¬ 
ting it away for fear of its causing decay,—I should 
feel sadly enough to see it done, for 1 had such a , 
time to get a trellis made for it and finally did that 
piece of carpentry myself. We have none of those 
lino articles of furniture that rich people pride them¬ 
selves upon possessing.— Helen's piano is the only 
article of rosewood. The keys and the dear fingers 
arc both very white, and seldom touch each other. 

How I've sat for hours and listened to that child's 
music! Her voice always grew fuller, clearer, and 
of greater compass after a half hour's singing. J 
never heard a voice that suited me so well. .She is 
Tory, very pale and thin now, Jennie; but I cannot 
bear to think otherwise than that she will recover, 
and vet I fear greatly. 1 don’t know what I could 
do without her—'(would lie utter desolation. 

Then there's father and the boys—three of them. ! 
One, of course, in the army— the eldest. Every 1 
family ought to give a country offering, and he teas 1 
ours. Many he not prove a sacrifice. 1 

Father never loved me as he did the other child- 1 
ren. He often says I cause him more trouble than 
all the rest together. If anything is broken, or out y 
of place, of course nobody hut I did it. Mother £ 
died when I wa.vmch a little girl (hat 1 can but just 1 
remember her pale calm face. 1 know if she hud 1 
lived 1 should have been vastly different. Father 
married again, but in all one’s life time one never 
has but one mother. Father seems to think now 
that I've not a redeeming quality. Nearly every 
day I have the rehearsal of my faults, and a full 
exegesis Upon the same. He never gives mo a word 1 
of encouragement, hut is always ready with taunt- 1 
ings and upbnudmgs. I have prayed many, many 0 
times to die, when lie has said he wished I would a 
go away and never tome back! I would have felt (i 
happy to know that the life which had become so 
burdensome was ebbing rapidly away. v 

l had an unquenchable thirst for knowledge. a 
How I've toiled and sacrificed to obtain it, and how 11 


plimonts. and will visit, her in the afternoon. She is 
most happy to receive them, and they are accotn- 
r panied by Master K. Mrs. B. fails to become inter¬ 
ested in (he conversation.'she is fidgeting about, 

. wonders why she enjoys the visit so little. Let us 
i see why. The daguerreotypes are scattered about, in 
■ confusion. Nowq Mrs. B. dislikes this very much, 

- (or there are faces imposed within those cases that 
she never w ill see on earth again. But she must 
keep her mouth closed tor fear of offending. Mama’s 
Choice books are taken from the table, — chairs 
whirled topsy tiirvey. to iiie destruction of some.— 
cake crumbled upon tile carpet, and so on. Mrs. B. 
wonders why it is that she never discovered a mar 
on the polished surface of their parlor chairs or 
sofas, or that their daguerreotypes were minus the 
covers. 

Mrs. H. has just retired to her room on account of 
a severe headache, when company is announced. 
She descends to receive them, and in the hall dis¬ 
covers great trunks, little trunks, band-boxes, and 
bundles. In the parlor she meets Mrs. IV., is intro¬ 
duced to Mrs. J. aud her promising children. Mas¬ 
ter John is riding one of her best chairs, she is so 
choice with. She gently objects. He soon throws a 
ball amid the ornaments' upon the mantle, and 
relieves the table of its contents. Mrs. ft. persuades 
the youthful hero to retire to the hark yard to seek 
amusement, but she soon finds that it is no place for 
him. Her hen-yard is bombarded, eggs destroyed, 
and old speckle turned into a horse. Oh! deal-, 
sighs Mrs. II.. I wonder bow r long they intend to 
, stay. 

There are. many instances of this kind that have 
come under the writer’s observation, but she thinks 
these are sufficient. She knows of intimacies which 
have existed for years in families to he broken up 
on account of this troublesome neglect on the part 
of mothers. It cannot he expected that Mrs. B., 
Mrs. IL, or Mrs. R. will invite these mothers with 
(heir rough children to their afternoon gatherings.— 
they prefer a quiet tete-tete, or sociable chat with¬ 
out a jewel. 

Indulgent mother, this*appeal is to you. Will you 
take it home to your own heart. If you love your 
children, why will you not make them lovable in 
the eyes of others? Do not cause your friends to 
fee!, when you are entering their house, that they 
must hang their chairs on nails, lock their daguer¬ 
reotypes up. put their choice books on the top of 
the house, and, finally, take out every article of fur¬ 
niture with which the room is filled. 

This appeal goes forth with the assurance that it 
will do some good. If it will enable one mother to ] 
examine her mode of management, with regard to j 
the children, then Aunt Martha will feel that she j 
has not written in vain. Aunt Martha. \ 

River Fails. Wis., 1862. 


and never were and never will be anything better. 


There’s one of my acquaintances, Miss Sofuron- 120118 ^frh their growth in simplicity and humility God, in His infinite wisdom, does not always 
istiA Matilda Green, by namu, (she bears the l ^ at ” ! P r0 P 0, ' , i° n as we discover the beauty of prosper His own children, or defeat the plans of His 
name of one of her great grandmothers, you per- , we c ' xcbl ' in at wisdom that rendered enemies. ** The rain falls alike upon the just and 


gloss and glitter, by its follies and false pleasures— ^ ° one fives tails to exert an influence either 
the simplicity that ignores its vapid Vanities and for 8 ood or ovil Upon those about them. It is im- 
reaches after its realities, and the real riches that possible to do otherwise. .As the circles in the 

result from constant intercourse with the best minds. water " rnw wider and wider until they break in 
the purest lives aud thoughts of the good and the n PP 1<; ‘ s upon the shore, so do the influences and 
great. . , ' examples ot our daily lives strengthen and deepen, 

Noteworthy is it, that the wisest men live the sim- un,il ^tetr fruits are landed upon the “strand of 
plest lives—that their growth in wisdom is synony- Eternity. 


HOLD STILL, 

Front Si. German nf Julius Stvrm. 

BY CHARLES T. BROOKS. 

Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers, 

God’s breath upon the iiame doth blow, 

And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 

And yet I whisper—As God will! 

And, in His hottest tire, hold still. 

He comes and Inys niv heart, all.heat.ed, 

On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own*fall* shape to heat it, 

With his great hammer. Mow on blow; 

And yet 1 whisper—As God will! 

And. at His heaviest Mows, hold still. 

• He takes rny softened heart, and'bcats it. 

The sparks fly off al every blow; 

He turns it o’er and o’er, and heats it. 

And lets it cool, and makes it glow ; 

And yet I whisper—As God will! 

And, in His mighty hand, hold still. 

Why should I murmur - for the sorrow 
Tlius only longer-lived would he; 

Its end may come, and w ill to-morrow. 

When God has done His work in me; 

So I say, trusting—As God will I 
And, trustiug to the end. hold still. 

He kindles for my profit, purely. 

Affliction's glowing, fiery brand. 

And all Iiis heaviest blows are. surely. 

Inflicted by a .Master-hand; 

So I say, praying—As God will! 

And hope in Him, and suffer still. 

-» ■ ♦ ■ .-1- 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

STRAY” THOUGHTS. 

No one that lives tails to exert an influence either 
for good or evil upon those about them. It is im¬ 
possible to do otherwise. .As the circles in the 
water grow wider and wider until they break iu 


oeive.) nobody has a grain of respect for her, and 
the chief reason is that she belongs to a good family, 
aud is always boasting of it. On the very first 
evening cd Our acquaintance, she favored me with a 
detailed account of the whole arrangement, grand¬ 
fathers, uncles, cousins, and all. not omitting, of 
course, the inevitable silver plate which all first 
tamilies are supposed to have preserved from time 
immemorial. On learning that I had just come 
from a neighboring State, she took occasion to 
inquire if I were acquainted with Ex-Governor B.. 
who resided there. The reply that I had never had 
the good fortune to he so honored did not, in the 
least, interrupt her plans, for the ice being thus 
broken, she launched forth into her family pedigree 
and relationship at once. She informed me that 
her mother's grandmother's niece married Daniel 
M kbster's cousin, and their son was Ex-Governor 
B. Her mother's uncle's wife was a cousin of .Mar¬ 
tin Van Birk.v. and her father’s step-mother a 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson. I learned at the 
same time that her brother was the President of a 
flourishing college, and that his son was a Professor 
therein: that her eldest sister had lately married 
the wealthiest man in the State, and her niece was 
soon to wed the wealthiest man somewhere else. 
Of course, I smiled, and said "Indeed,” and seemed 
highly edified, though long before she had finished 
i wished her and her whole race at the antipodes. 
Tct. say what she niighi. the stubborn fact that Miss 
G. herself was squint-eyed, and exceedingly plain 


it so simple and comprehensible to finite minds, the unjust,” The warm rays of the cheerful sun 
Again, that the difficulty in our search after shine as equally upon the rank weed as upon its fair 
truth is. that we overlook it by seeking for some- ami delicate neighbor whom it chokes and destroys, 
thing wonderfully complex. We refuse the modest Oh! is it not wise that in the other world it will lie 
native flower and look for the showy exotic. the heart., not the life—the spirit, and not the deed— 

-* — -—— that shall justify or condemn us? Is it not good 

SHORT DAYS AND THEIR LESSONS. t,lat this world, with its •• golden dreams and leaden 

- . realities,” is but an ame-chamher. dull and comfort- 

Tuk Springfield Republican speaks thus aptly and less in comparison with the glories of that untried 


SHORT DAYS AND THEIR LESSONS. 


happily of the lesson taught by short days: 

*• The days are now at their briefest, the sun show¬ 
ing himself above the horizon for only nine hours 
ot the twenty-four. But Nature makes the most of 
this brief period of daylight, and so in truth should 
we. She condenses the air we breathe until we 
inhale vitalizing draughts, instead of the faint breath 
that fans the languid leisure of the summer. Sbo 
intensifies the siyilight. usually by reflecting it from 
a surface of dazzling snow. At night the stars shine 
with double brilliancy, the moon walks with addi¬ 
tional brightness, and a wintry aurora flaunts and 
flickers in the uortb. 

“The fire, too, which our changeable climate 
requires su large a part of the year, becomes cheer¬ 
ful and chattering, like the groups that surround it. 
The drowsy runnel coal hums its small song from 
the glowing grate, and. amid wars and their rumors, 
puffs ever the pipe of peace. And wherever ooen 
wood fires are yet retained, it is pleasant to watch 
the quick dissolution of that whieh grew so slowly, 
yielding in an hour the light and warmth stolen 


and unseen world, where there shall be no more 
tears, nor parting of friends, and where there shall 
be no more going out forever? 

As the ripest fruit suffers most from the greedy 
birds, so do the noblest minds and purest hearts 
suffer most from the vicious tongues of envy and 
jealousy. % 

Some one, who it matters not. has said that 
flowers are the alphabet of the angels, and that 
with them great and mysterious truths are written 
upon the hill-sides and valleys. It is a beautiful 
thought, and Fanny Forester continued it when 
she said that alone in the depths of a forest the 
scent of the wild flowers made her feel safe, for 
flowers always betray the presence of angels. 

It is fluwers that are woven in among the locks of 
the blushing bride, as she stands in the pride and 
beauty of her womanhood, upon the threshold of a 
future made bright with fond hopes, and gilded with 
the glorious tints of joy aud happiness. And it is 
flowers that we [dace in the hands of dear dead 
friends, when the light of their eyes are dimmed, 


looking, was con^antly before me. and my convic- from the sunshine of a summer, and crowning its the sound of their voices hushed and the fragrance 

li.i n r r.n H-.nt -_— - 2 — .. 1 . t i * __t _ .L. - _fit. H - e n , n _ 


tions on that subject were in no wise altered when I 
learned that her deceased grandmother was a per¬ 
fect Venus, and her father's father a second Apollo. 

1 he knowledge that one of her great aunts danced 
like a fairy, and sang like a nightingale, did in no 
wise prevent me from observing that Miss Sopitron- 
ihba turned her toes in when she walked, and 
possessed an extremely harsh voice. Though her 
uncles, aunts, and grand parents may all have been 
distinguished ns poets, linguists, and scholars, I 
received painful evidence that Miss G. had never 
even learned to converse in her own language cor¬ 
rectly. and her talents are, I am sure, less than 
mediocre. 

Mr. D.. another of my "first family" acquaint¬ 
ances. centers aii his affections on the Scotch aud 
English nobility. As *• out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh." so good Mr. P.'s mouth 
is exceedingly voluble on the - lord and lady” sub¬ 
ject. His great-graud-father'.s father was a Scotch 
laird.—his grandmother's sister wedded - a fine old 
English gentleman: and when you go to his house 


pale ashes with flowers of flagrant flame. 

Vo should borrow a hint from the economy of 
Nature. \\ e should intensify our efforts as she con¬ 
denses the air we breathe and the water we drink. 
We should fill with wise activity the brief, beneficent 
day. Our cherished thoughts should lie bright as 
the winter landscape and healthful as its air. While 
around us is only strength and purity, we also should 
lie pure and strong. And the thousand appliances 
we require for our comfort during bitter nights and 
inhospitable days, should remind us of those whose 
only chance for shell comforts lies in the hope to 
receive them at our hand. May our hearts afford us 
as warm a -heller as the firesides by which they 
throb, and our smile beam as brightly as the sun¬ 
shine on the hills. May our love burn as cheerily 
as the fuel upon the hearth, whether the flames 
mount upward in gladsome glory, or the red coals 
blush through the white ashes like the cheek of the 
bride through the folds of her snowy vail. May our 
thoughts catch the graces of the season, and be 
crisp and sparkling as the wholesome frost without. 


has Iuit one mother. Father seems to think now W BEAUTIFUL SONG, 

that I've not a redeeming quality. Nearly every 

day I have the rehearsal of my faults, and a fail Ekre one of the most beautiful songs in the 
exegesis upon the same. Ho never gives me a word * all y ua o e - Imagine a sweet, little girl, for whom 
of encouragement, but is always ready with taunt- ***'' 8 morn * n £ ,H? fr has just rung "five,” the light of 
ings and upbnudmgs. t have prayed many, many ^Hd-like beauty clustering round her brow, slowly 
time? to die, when In* lias said he wished I would au< * thoughtfully repeating it. between daylight and 
gif away and never Come back! I would have felt <lru lc ' 

happy to know that the life which had become so . T ' ,1C is open, and through the swinging 

burdensome was ebbing rapidly away. Tine that drapes it, the young moon seems rocking 

l had an unquenchable thirst for knowledge. anchor*in the evening breeze, and the little 

IIow I've toiled and sacrificed to obtain it, and how n '^ Jt ^ ress nestled in the shadow, and syllable 
father always opposed it. Iiis plea was. that I ^y syllable, like the music of the lapsing of a brook, 
would never make anything if sent to school mv I ' 01ue ther* words: 


he will show you, along with the old genealogical aU( l warm aud benignant as the genial fires within.” 
tree, a piece of a silk bodice which belonged to one I -» « ♦ • «- 


lifetime. In truth, he made* me out .quite idiotic, 
and I've often wondered jf I was really his own 
child, or one taken in infancy to rear. I would 
have felt relieved if 1 had known 1 was not, for then 
his treatment would not be quite so unnatural. 
Under such discipline I have grown hard, cold, 
proud and bitter—but not heartless after all, Jen¬ 
nie, il one knows how to touch the heart-strings, 
sweet music is discoursed. Wa the strings are 
ruddy swept, one cannot expect to hear pleasant tones. 
I’m so strange — father says so — that no one knows 
me hardly, hut yon—and I always thought it strange 
you should. How sad to he always misunderstood! 

I have never loved any body, scarcely, but mv 
sister—and her I've idolized. I think, sometimes. 
I’m almost devoid of affection — the result of my 
training. I was never taught to h>ve. and if I had, 
father would have said ’twas just my foolery. Great, 
strong men have given me their love, and I could 
hardly yield them my friendship. It always seemed 
strange that one should love me —so full of faults, 
and ribvor trying to win love. I arn making this 
letter tedious, Jennie, aud all about myself! But 
let me tell you of an incident, trifling, yet somewhat 


■' 1 tiiink when I read that .sweet story of old, 

W hen Jesus was here among men, 

How He called little children, as lambs, to his fold. 

I should like to have been with them then. 

11 * ' v ' s h that His bands had been placed on my head, 

That Kis amis had been thrown around me. 

And that I might have seen His kind look when He said. 

' Let the little ones come unto me.’ 

" but !l beautiful place He has gone to prepare 
For all that are washed and forgiven! 

And many dear children arc gathering there. 

‘ For such is the kingdom of Heaven! 

And if that evening vision has passed forever 
away, and in dreams a circlet of gold is about the 
radiant brow, and the little white night-dress has 
been changed for a garment from the wardrobe of 
Ileaven. those words she said hav e grown holy as a 
.'scripture, and hallowed as the spot where we laid her. 

I 1 an NY Fern says, to her eye, no statue that the 
rich man places ostentatiously in h’s window, is to 
be compared to the little expectant face pressed 
against the window pane, watciiiug for its father, 
when his day’s labor is done. 


of his ancestresses, who w as maid of honor to 
"Good Queen Bess." The old man is never so 
happy as when engaged in leading his patient 
guests along the ramifications of his ancestral tree, 
tracing out the tangled way of births, marriages, 
and deaths, from John Dobson himself, the young¬ 
est of fourteen children, up to Sir Leopold, and 
Lady Maud, and William Wallace Dobson, the 
noble laird, and father and grandfather to them all. 
But, be that as it may. the present John Dobson is 
only a grocor in a small w ay. in a small country 
town, and not one w hit wiser or better, as I can see, 
than it' his father had been a button maker, and his 
grandfather a tin pedlar. 

For my part, I am quite satisfied with being 
descended from old Father Adam, w ho, though only 
head-gardener in Eden. and. without doubt, totally 
ignorant of such splendid beings as lords and ladies, 
kings and queens, was! at least, as honest and 
respectable as any of his sons. Simple-hearted 
creature- were Adam ami hi- wife. and. no doubt, 
after they left Eden would have been better pleased 
with the gift of a few simple flowers from that bliss¬ 
ful garden, than lo have been dubbed “lord and 
lady” a dozen times. a. m. p. 


DEPTH OF QUIET PEOPLE. of heaven in his soul.” Look at John in fact. He 

- is agitated, sending to Christ, not able to rest, 

Some men dawn upon you, like the Alps. They, grim doubt wrestling with bis soul, misgiving 
impress you vaguely at tirst, just as do the hundred for one last black hout whether all his hope 
faces you meet in your daily walks. They come had not been delusion. There is one thing we 
across your horizon, like floating clouds, and you remark here by the way. Doubt often comes from 
have to watch a while before you see that they are inactivity. We cannot give the philosophy of it, hut 
mountains. Some men remind you of quiet lakes, this is the fact. Christians who have nothing to do 
places such as you have often happened upon, but to sit thinking of themselves, meditatiug, senti- 
w here the green turf and the field-flower hang over meutalizing, (or mysticizing.) are almost sure to 
you and are reflected out of the water all day long, become the prey of dark, block misgivings. John 
There is nothing remarkable about the flowers, only struggling in the desert needs no proof that Jesus is 


of their lives exhaled to a purer atmosphere. 

As we remember the sweetness of the perfumes 
j of bright summer flowers in the dreary winter time, 
when the leaves have withered and gone, and the 
winds make wild music about us.—so do we remem¬ 
ber the virtues and warmth of noble hearts once 
near and dear to us, hut now gone from us forever, 
when we are weary on the road of the journey of 
life, and when sorrows and troubles sweep about us 
like the December storms. 0. s. n. 

Buffalo. N. Y-, 1802. 

RELIGIOUS DEPRESSION. 

It is the strange truth that some of the highest of 
God’s servants are tried with darkness on the dying 
bed. Theory would say, when a religious man is 
laid up for his last struggle, now he i> ulune for deep 
communion with God. Fact very often says. “ No; 
uow he is alone, as his Master was before him. in the 
wilderness, to be tempted of the devil.” Look at 
John the Baptist in imagination, and you would 
say, “ Now his rough pilgrimage is doge. He i.*» 
quiet, he is out of the world, with the rapt foretaste 
of heaven in his soul.” Look at John in fact He 
is agitated, sending to Christ, not able to rest, 
grim doubt wrestling with his soul, misgiving 
for one last black hour whether all his hope 
had not been delusion. There is one thing we 
remark here by the way. Doubt often comes from 
inactivity. W’e cannot give the philosophy of it, hut 
this is the fact. Christians who have noihing to do 
but to sit thinking of themselves, meditatiug, senti¬ 
mentalizing, (or mysticizing.) are almost sure to 
become the prey of dark, black misgivings. John 


Fayetteville. X. Y. 


•• When you seek advice.” remarks Montaigne, iu 
one of his essays. •• there are two things to he con¬ 
sidered. See that you a-k the most competent per¬ 
son to give it; and that his condition- are such that 
he may give it without prejudice.” 


that they seem so much like love and kindness, gentle¬ 
ness. and those other every day ordinary little virtues. 
Perhaps you become attached to the lake because itis 
a genial spot, and whether you lived near a lake or 
not, it seems to remind you of home. But you never 
dream of its being in any way wonderful. Some 
day or other, you carelessly drop a line into the 
clear depths, close by the side of the daisies and 
daffodils, and it goes down, down, down. You lean 
over and sound deeper, but your line doesn't bring 
up. What a deep spot that is! you think, and you 
try another. The reflected daisies seem to smile at 
you out of the water, the turf looks as green as ever, 
but there is no shallow spot beneath. You never 
thought it, but your quiet lake is all around unfath¬ 
omable. You are none the less impressed from the 
fact that it is a qitiot lake.— Williams Quarterly. 


son to give it; and that his condition- are such that Tiie tasks set to children should be moderate, 
he may give it without prejudice. Over-exertion is hurtful, both physically and intel- 

1 ' ♦ - lectuallv, and even morally. But it is of the utmost 

ir a boy loves reading, reward him with a play- importance that they should be made to fulfill all 
thing; it he loves sports, with a book, lou may their tasks correctly and punctually. This will 
easily lead him to value a present made thus, and train them for an exact, conscientious discharge of 
to show that he values it by using it. their duties in after life. 


ihe.Christ. Johu shut up, became morbid and doubt¬ 
ful immediately. Brethren, all this is very marvel¬ 
ous. The history of a human soul is marvelous. 
We are mysteries: but here is the historvof it all; 
for sadness, for suffering, for misgiving, there is no 
remedy hut stirring and doing.— Robertson. 

The Divine Mercy. —However old. plain, hum¬ 
ble. desolate, afflicted, we may be, so long- as our 
hearts preserve the feeblest spark of life, they pre¬ 
serve also, shivering near that pale ember, a starved, 
ghostly longing for appreciation and affection. To 
this attenuated spectre, perhaps a crumb is not 
thrown once a year; but when ahungered and 
athirst to famine—when all humanity has forgotten 
the dying tenant of a decaying house—Divine 
mercy remembers the mourner, and a shower of 
manna falls for lips that earthly nutriment is to pass 
no more. Biblical promises, heard first in health, 
but then unheeded, come whispering to the couch of 
sickness: it is felt that a pitying God Watches what 
all mankind ban* forsaken; tlio tender compassion 
of Jesus is recalled, and relied on; the fading eye, 
gazing beyond time, sees a home, a friend, a refuge 
in eternity .—Charlotte Bronte. 






State to Sandy Mouth, receiving re-enforcements at 1 
Mayfield. Clarkesville is fortified, to some extent, 
as it is an important key to Nashville. | 

At this point General Buell will probably co¬ 
operate, and from thence the united commands will i 
proceed to Nashville. When this point falls, the 
last hope of rebellion in Western Tennessee is 
crushed. The enemy at Columbus and Memphis 
will then evacuate their strongholds, fearful of an 
attack in the rear from the victorious forces of the 
Federal Army. The formidable torpedoes and 
chains—the expensive cannon and entrenchments 
at Columbus — all will be found useless to protect 
the rebels from the advance of the Union forces. 
Bishop Polk will find that himself, as well as Pillow, 
has thrown the earth out on the wrong side of his 
ditch. 

Some apprehensions have been felt that an attack 
upon Nashville might lie productive of much loss to 
the Federal forces. It is so situated, however, that 
it cannot long resist the Federal attack or siege. 
Should it become necessary, the supply of water 
may be cut oft', In as effectual a manner as that in 
which Price cut off Mulligan's supply at Lexington, 
for the city obtains water from the Cumberland 
river. The importance of Nashville, in a strategic 
point of view —it being the termination of the 
Nashville and Chattanooga railroad, which com¬ 
pletes the connection with Charleston and Savan¬ 
nah— renders it quite desirable that we should have 
possession of it _ 

The C'oinumud of Gen, Bnell. , 

The regular correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
furnishes that journal w ith a detailed statement con¬ 
cerning such portion of the Federal Army as is 
under command of Gen. Buell, in Kentucky. This 
correspondence is rendered doubly interesting by 
the fact that the North is daily anticipating an open¬ 
ing of the campaign in the “dark and bloody 
ground:" hence (he subjoined extracts, showing the 
number of regiments composing it—their agglomer¬ 
ation into divisions, and their hailing points, con¬ 
dition, discipline, i to., Ac., will prove welcome to 
out' readers. The cornpositiuu is as follows: 

Ohio —Thirty regiments of infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry, three detached companies of cavalry, and six batteries 
of artillery of six pieces each. * 

Indiana —Twenty nine regiments of infantry, one regiment 
of "cavalry, four detached companies of cavalry, and five 
butteries of artillery of six pieces each. 

Kentucky —Twenty-tltree regiments of infantry, four regi¬ 
ments of cavalry, and two batteries of artillery of six pieces 
each. 

Pennsylvania .—Three regiments of infantry, two regiments 
of cavalry, two detached companies of cavalry, ami one battery 
of artillery of six piece*. 

Illinois —Three regiments of infantry. 

Mivhigtm —'Three regiments of infantry, and one battery of 
artillery of six pieces, 

I Hsromiu —Three regiments of infantry. 

Minnesota —Two regiments of infantry, and one battery of 
artillery of six pieces. 

Tennessee 1 —Two regiments of infantry. 

I if (Ildars —One full infantry regiment, three battalions 
(forming parts of three other regiments), and three batteries 
of artillery of six pieces each. 

Thus we have: 

IX PANTRY. 

No. Keg'ts. No. Reg’ts. 

Ohio.,....30 Michigan..3 

Indiana ...29 Wisconsin.. 3 

Kentucky ... 24 Minnesota..2 

Pennsylvania. 3 Tennessee.2 

Illinois.. 3 Regulars. 2% 

Total number infantry regiments.....101>£ 

CAVALRY. 

No. Reg’ts. No. Reg'ts. 

Kentucky . 4 Ohio.. . 2 

, Pennsylvania.__2 Indiana _ 1 

Detached companies from Pennsylvania..2 

Detached companies from Ohio and Indiana...7 

Total cavalry__9 regiments and 9 companies. 

ARTILLERY. 

No. Batteries. No. Batteries. 

Ohio...6 Pennsylvania... 1 

Indiana . 5 Michigan_ 1 

Kentucky.. 2 Minnesota_1 

Regulars _3 — 

! Total number batteries___19 

Making an aggregate of about 100,000 infantry, 

1 11,000 cavalry, and 3,000 artillerists, with over 100 
| guns. 

Of these 114,000 men. about 75,000 have been 
pronounced fit for the field, and formed into brig- 
1 ades and divisions, including about 68,000 infantry, 
5,000 cavalry, and 2,500 artillerists. Of the remain¬ 
ing 39.000, probably 5,000 will yet be added to one 
or more of the divisions, and (he balance form a 
reserve, to be partly kept in a camp of instruction, 
and partly employed in guarding railroad bridges 
and crossings, preventing the rising of Secessionists 
in disloyal counties, convoying trains, Ac. The 
reserve will include about one-third of the Ken- 
1 tueky contingent, nearly half of the cavalry, some 
raw artillery, and the most recently-recruited regi¬ 
ments from Ohio and Indiana. It appears from the 
above that the cavalry arm is not proportionately 
represented nmoDg the forces that arc to take the 
field. The truth is. that for want of arms and pfofi- 
’ ciency in drill, one of the Ohio, the Indiana, and 
' the two Pennsylvania regiments, will prove a dead 
* expense to the Government. The brant of the war 
' will be over before they will be fit for field duty, and 
the best the War Department could do would be to 
1 transform them into infantry regiments. 

Of the infantry selected for active work, about 
j one-half is effective, the other only tolerably so. 
The best regiments are the 6th. 10th, 32d and 37th 
Indiana; the 1st, 2d, 60th. 10th, 24th and 41st Ohio; 

’ 1st Wisconsin, 19th and 24th Illinois. 2d Minnesota, 

! and 7th Michigan. The cavalry will prove only 
moderately serviceable. Of the artillery, about ten 
batteries are likely to perform their pun of the cam- 
j paign creditably. The remainder will be more apt 
to scare than to kill the rebels. The infantry and 
, artillery are splendidly armed. Of the cavalry, 
some portions are fully armed, others have sabers 
x and pistols, and again some have only sabers. As to 
t clothing, the troops are all well supplied. 

But whatever deficiencies there may be in drill 
» and discipline among our forces in this State, they 
- are compensated for to a great extent by the excel- 
f lent natural qualities of the material of which they 
1 are composed. I feel warranted by virtue of my 
personal acquaintance with most of the Union 
armies, in expressing the opinion that the mass of 


Washington bequeathed the flag of the Republic to us 
in trust for our children's children to the latest posterity.” 

" Our nation's banner streams upon the wind, * 

The harbinger of hope to all mankind I 
The welkin's hues were Mended in its dies, 

And all its stars wore kindled in the skies. 

It waves in triumph over land and sea ; 

Oar Father's boon — the symbol of the free !— 

Vain is the strife that would its glory dim 
While it reminds his countrymen of him." 


ROCHESTER, NT. Y„ JANUARY 25, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


Western Rebel Defenses, Preparations, &c. 

A letter addressed to the Chicago Tribune 
from Nashville.* Tenn., furnishes, we are iuclined to 
think, the most minute and triistywortv account of 
the rebel means of defense in the West which has 
yet come under our notice. Though it dissipates 
some illusions which have been formed as to the 
hundreds ol thousands of men now in arms against 
their country, it is apparently free from any disposi¬ 
tion to underrate the strength or resources of those 
nowin (ho field against us: 

At Columbus.— Before the 17th of September, 
when General Polk made his advance into Ken¬ 
tucky. the insurgents had about forty-five thousand 
troops in Tennessee and Kentucky; at present they 
are believed to have about seventy-five thousand, of 
whom only two-thirds are good for anything. This 
is largely below some of the estimates which have 
been published of their strength. General Polk 
took possession of Columbus with about eighteen 
thousand men, and Bnekner advanced upon Bowl¬ 
ing Green with half that number, where he was 
joined by nearly two thousand sympathizers' from 
Kentucky. Zollicoffer had, in Eastern Tennessee 
and Kentucky, about eight thousand. Adding to 
these a few garrisons, recruits in encampments or 
organizing, and we have the aggregate, as stated 
above, at the middle of September. On General 
Johnson assuming command, be issued a requisition 
on the Governors of Tennessee and the adjoining 
States for eighty thousand additional troops. The 
mutiny which burst out at Nashville, when Governor 
Harris attempted to raise his quota by a forced levy, 
after the ordinary means had failed* is well known. 
But with live thousand men. obtained from Missouri, 
Arkansas. Alabama, and Louisiana, General Hardee 
was ordered to join Buckner at Bowling Green. 
Various other bodies were, shortly afterward, 
directed by the War Department to repair thither 
previous to the 9th of November, making at that 
time the following force: Under Zollicoffer, eight 
thousand; under Hardee and Buckner, twenty-three 
thousand; under Polk, twenty thousand nine hun¬ 
dred: other bodies, lour thousand three hundred. 
Grand total, fifty-nine thousand two hundred. Since 
the uprising of the loyalists in East Tennessee, this 
force has received some accessions of strength. Ail 
entire brigade, under General Carroll, has been 
ordered to that section. But the motley crowds 
raised by Governor Harris’ draft, and the frantic 
appeals of the pi ess, are rather a rabble than an 
army. Of the thirty thousand called out by that 
official, it is not believed one-third the number can 
be raised. A number of companies of Homo G mu ds 
have, however, been induced to repair in Columbus 
and elsewhere to defend their State: it is supposed 
that General Polk has thus been strengthened by 
about eighteen hundred men. Hardee was lately 
joined by a regiment from Louisiana, and four others 
from Alabama, uftder General Walker, are shortly 
expected at Bowling Green, besides the irregular 
militia of Tennessee, who are drawn out for service 
in that State solely. 

In these estimates the numbers of the insurgents 
have been estimated liberally, allowing seven hun¬ 
dred men to a regiment. No deduction has been 
made for the ravages of disease, which has decimated 
some of the armies of the West as well as Eastern 
Virginia. The number of sick from Hoi-dee’s 
division alone has qveraged fifteen hundred men for 
some weeks past. General Polk's division has been 
tolerably healthy. The rebel losses in battle, again, 
have been serious. In the bloody affair of Belmont 
seven hundred of them were put hors de combat. 
On the whole, it is not probable that Johnson’s 
entire force exceeds sixty thousand available men. 

The equipment of these troops is perhaps better 
than might trav e been expected. Within a few 
weeks some thousands of rifled muskets of English 
make have been distributed at Columbus and Bowl¬ 
ing Green; most of the remaining soldiers are 
armed with serviceable smooth bore United States 
muskets: but spine irregular bodies are armed with 
shot guns and such other weapons as they could 
pick tip. The cavalry is. on the whole, well mounted, 
but indifferently armed. The field artillery con¬ 
sists of live batteries under Polk, six under Hardee, 
and one each under Zollicoffer and Carroll, making 
about seventy-four guns in all, which are mostly 
smooth bores and of small calibre. Those troops 
who have long been in the service are represented 
to be pretty comfortably clothed and shod, the 
Southern people having been forced to turn their 
attention to making those indispensable articles; 
but the newly recruited men are sadly deficient. 
Whole regiments are unprovided with belts, car¬ 
tridge-boxes. and bayonet sheaths. 

The training of the rebel soldiery is wretchedly 
delective, with the exception of company drill. In 
respect to battalion maneuvers, Hardee’s troops 
are said to be the worst of all. The unruly spirit 
characteristic of the South betrays itself on all 
occasions in the want of discipline. Johnson has 
given up all idea of advancing North on this 
account; and it is believed that defeat would result 
in a total rout, owing to the incoherent character of 
the elements forming the Confederate army. The 
medical department is in a very primitive condition. 

The defenses of Columbus are stated (on belief, 
not knowledge.) as consisting of two regular bas- 
tioned forts, which mount resnectivelv eighteen and 


The people of Western New York are justly 
proud of the University of Roches for, an institution 
which has, during the few years of its existence, 
acquired a reputation that compares favorably with 
several Colleges of much longer standing. Its able 
Faculty, the judicious and enterprising management 
of its afiairs, and the location of the institution in 
the heart of a district famed for productiveness and 
the intelligence of its population, account for the 
popularity and increasing prosperity of the institu¬ 
tion. But our present purpose is to speak of the 
i Diversity Building, a fine view of which is given 
above. This building, but recently completed and 
dedicated, is named - Anderson Hall ’’ by the Trus¬ 
tees, in recognition of the services rendered by the 
President (M. B. Anderson, EL. D..) in accom¬ 
plishing the work. The design and plans of the 
building were executed by Alex. R. Esty, Esq., of 
Boston, whose original design was modified to some 
extent. In respect to interior accommodations, it 
would re difficult, to determine the various paterni¬ 
ties. The President and other members of "the 
Faculty, the Secretary and other members of the 
Board of' Trustees, studied, suggested, and com¬ 
pared views, and the fruit of ail these labors was 
cast and re-cast in the mind of the architect. 

The building stands on a gentle elevation at the 
easterly margin of the city, near the northerly side 
of grounds extending over twenty acres. From all 
the easterly approaches it is a conspicuous object, 
the New York Central Railroad curving around its 
rear, at the distance of about two hundred and fifty 
yards. From its upper windows and its roof, the 
panorama includes the city at your feet, the fertile 
farms of Brighton and Irondcquoit. three or four 
villages in the circling outline, the blue hills of 
Bristol, and the more deeply blue waters of Lake 
Ontario. In every direction, the eye falls upon 
scenes of surpassing loveliness. 

The structure is of Medina sandstone, from the 
Albion quarry, not unlike that of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, but with a warmth of coloring which 


modation. The basement story, which, except on 
the front, is entirely above ground, is ten feet in 
height; lhe main stories, beginning with the first, 
are thirteen, fifteen, and thirteen. The interior 
wood-work is'pine of the best qualify, finished in the 
natural color with oil and varnish. The floor* of 
the hall are of y ellow pine, and those of the Society 
rooms are tessellated, of oak and black walnut in 
alternate stripes. The impression of solidity and 
strength which is created by the exterior, is justified 
by the interior finish, while at the same time the 
lighter colors of the interior give it a more cheerful 
air. Besides the rooms to which we have referred, 
there are various others for Cabinets and works of 
art, with private rooms for officers—these last gen¬ 
erally in contiguity to the lecture-rooms of the 
various department.*. Use and convenience were 
carefully ahd successfully studied in all the interior 
arrangements. 

The cost of the building has been surprisingly 
low. The contract price was $34,625. .So few were 
the changes in the progress of tie* work, that the 
extras on the contract did not exceed fifty dollars. 
The additional expenses ot architect’s fees, gas- 
pipes and fixtures, furnaces and furniture, outbuild¬ 
ings. Ac., make the total expense near $40,000, 
which was the anticipated sum. f ew public build¬ 
ings. of equal magnitude and excellence, have been 
erected at so low a cost, and fewer still have been 
erected for the sum originally allotted to the work. 

The ample grounds are in process of improve¬ 
ment. The natural fertility of the soil invites an 
outlay in this direction, and the rapid development 
o! vegetation ift Western New York will ensure a 
rich growth of ornamental trees and shrubs in the 
course ot a few years. New necessities—indeed, 
necessities already existing—will demand, not long 
hence, additional buildings: and the young men Are 
now in the University, whorin their later years revisit¬ 
ing these grounds, will find them shaded with over¬ 
hanging trees, and cut by numerous pathway s leading 
to structures consecrated to Science and Religion. 


those varieties do not possess. The stoneware laid 
in parallel but irregular courses, the doors and win¬ 
dows. the corners, string-courses and cornice, all of 
dinjension-stoue, and the filling up of faced block 
work. The roof, so far as exposed to view, is of 
slate, and on the lop of metal. The gutter forms the 
upper section of the cornice, and is of heavy copper. 
The exterior, therefore, is of imperishable materials. 
The. extreme length of the building is 15(1 feet, the 
extreme breach 80. The ends project in front, and 
the center in front and rear. The ground idea of 
the style b Norman, but the genius of the architect, 
while preserving the purity of that idea, has shaped 
it to the purposes of an original conception. The 
heaviness of a large extent of wall is relieved hv the 
variety of segments and .-etui-circles in the arches, 
by the lines of numerous corners, and by the deep 
recessing of window* and doors. The roof is Man¬ 
sard, rising rapidly on a curve to the height of 
eleven feet, then •sloping rapidly to the flattened 
top. The first and abiding impression of ihe build¬ 
ing is that of rnassiv.-ness, strength, and repose. It 
incites study, and rewards it by increasing satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The building is three stories high on the front, and 
four on the ends and rear, the ground on which it 
stands favoring that, construction. The great hall, 
which is 35 by 38 feet, is entered by three doors. 
Directly before you, as you enter, is the Library, 
arched corridors turning to the right and left, and 
separating the building into front and rear sections. 
Broad staircases of solid oak lead from this hall to 
those above, and similar corridors extend in either 
direction. The Library and Chapel, the latter in 
the second story, each 34 by 58 tcer, occupy the rear 
of the center. The Society rooms are in the third 
story, and extend nearly across the ends. The Lec¬ 
ture and Recitation rooms are of various sizes, 
accommodating twenty, thirty, forty, eighty, and 
one hundred and fifty students. The building is 
designed exclusively for the public purposes of col¬ 
lege. and 350 students will find in it ample accora- 


sixteen guns en barbette , mostly 32, 34, and 42- 
pounders, with a few 8 and 9-inch Columbia*!*. 
These works cover the approaches by.land. The 
water front is protected by seven batteries, mount¬ 
ing forty-six guns, some of them 24-ponuders. 
These sweep the Mississippi channel for two miles. 
Though the works are formidable, there i* no founda¬ 
tion for the oft-repeated boast that they are impreg¬ 
nable. Next to Columbus, there are on the Missis¬ 
sippi, a battery at Hickman, Kentucky, said to 
mount ten guns; a fort near the Tennessee State- 
line and almost completed; Fort Pillow, a short 
distance below, capable, when finished, of mounting 
sixty-four guns; Fort Randolph, said to mount 
eighteen guns. 

Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers.— On the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers only two small 
earthworks. Forts Henry and Donelson, have been 
constructed. The former is situated on the Ten¬ 
nessee, near the State line, and is armed with six¬ 
teen guns of light calibre; but it is reported that the 
opposite hills have been fortified. Fort Donelson, 
on the Cumberland, is near Dover, and .mounts 
twelve guns. Neither is adequate to an attack by 
land forces. At Clarkesville, higher up the Cum¬ 
berland, a large body of whites and negroes is 
reported to be at work for the protection of the rail¬ 
road bridge. Some thirty guns are said to have 
arrived there. Apart from those defenses, the rebels 
have been trying their Land at sinking stone-laden 
vessels in the channels of the Tennessee and Cum¬ 
berland. Some temporary works for the protection 
of Nashville are also in progress; but the place 
cannot long hold out against a siege o» bombard¬ 
ment, on account of its situation. 

Preparation at Bo wling-Green. —The strength 
of Bowling Green is a topic of more immediate 
interest. That reported stronghold is not half so 
well fortified as Columbus. Defensive works have 
been raised on one side only of tho place, the Bar¬ 
ren river sweeping round the other three sides. On 
the 12 th uf last month there were not over forty 
guns in position at the place, and of these only six 
were heavy siege guns. But some shipments of 
large guns had lately passed through Nashville, and 
part are believed to have gone to Bowling Green. 
The field works around it are intended for only 
temporary purposes, and require a vast army to 
man them. In addition to these defects, the rebels, 
have few or no efficient artillerists, and those they have 
seldom practice target firing. Their forces are scat¬ 
tered over quite too long a front to render mutual 
support in case of disaster: and it is believed that 
an expedition of gunboats up the Tennessee would 
so completely isolate Polk's division as to render it 
practically useless for the defence of Nashville. 


ward movement of the ITnion troops in the Missis¬ 
sippi valley. It, is stated that the immediate desti¬ 
nation" of the projected expedition is Nashville, the 
Tennessee military rendezvous.. This may. how¬ 
ever. be a report designed to create apprehension at 
Columbus and Memphis, and produce a stampede 
from those points toward the interior; and. whether 
precisely true or not. the contemplated movement 
will tend to separate and scatter, to some extent, 
the rebel soldiers in that quarter. At all events, w e 
do not imagine that it is any part of the plan to allow 
Columbus to remain in the hands of the Confeder¬ 
ates, formidable ns the entrenchments of that posi¬ 
tion are represented to be. Hoarlng that Nashville 
is threatened, the rebels may consider themselves 
strong enough to spare a portion of their large gar¬ 
rison to the defence ot' that city, *iu w hich event it 
is not altogether impossible w e may hear of the 
simultaneous fall of both Nashville and Columbus. 

That Columbus is a difficult position, we can 
readily fancy, when we consider the vast amount of 
labor that has been expended to make it so; but 
that it is impregnable, we have no idea. Neverthe¬ 
less. in taking Columbus, there is a wide field lor 
the display of strategic skill, in order that the cost 
of the capture, in the way of human life, shall not 
counterbalance the value of it* possession. The 
submarine precautions ot the Confederate*, to im¬ 
pede tho progress of the gun and mortar ltoats 
down tho river, are not regarded by military men as 
presenting the obstacles claimed for them. As for 
the torpedoes placed in the channel, a raft of logs 
will dispose of them, and clear the way for the fleet 
without any vast amount of bloodshed, while the 
land forces may attain the rear ol the rebel batteries, 
and take possession by either assault or siege. 

But whatever the destination of the forces which 
are about to take up the march southw ard, we wel¬ 
come the movement most heartily. The country, it 
is idle to deny, is eminently prepared, by "vigils 
long” and a forbearing patience, to receive the 
tidings of some marked and decisive victory in the 
West. Even a defeat might be brooked as the ini¬ 
tial of a determined and vigorous fighting cam¬ 
paign. But there will be no defeats. The troops in 
this department arc numerically strong enough, and 
well enough officered and equipped, to meet and 
vanquish the insolent foe w ho oppose their arms. 
Let us believe that the time of organization, tutor¬ 
ship and preparation, is at length passed, and that 
soon will begin the hard, resolute strokes, that shall 
make rebellion quiver and shake, from Fairfax to 
Pensacola. 


Tire Situation in Kentucky. 

• The dispatches relative to the destination of the 
expedition from Cairo, aud its route of travel, have 
been conflicting—they could not well be otherwise, 
as the Government keeps its own secrets pretty w ell 
just at present, and “guessers’’ only have the 
u latest news”—but the latest received possesses a 
military probability. The intention is that the expe¬ 
dition, which is already under way. will ascend the 


A Forward Movement at the West. 

The St. Louis Hepublican, ot the 10th in*t., 
says the indications at that point, and at Cairo. 
Paducah aud Bird’s Point, confirm the advices we 
have had by telegraph, in relation to a grand for- 
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schooner Inland Belle off Nassau, laden with sugar 
and molasses, abdut twelve miles southeast of Bull's 
Island Light She had a clearance for Baltimore, 
but when first seen was standing in for Bull’s Bay. 
The Island Belle was built at Charleston in 1861, 
and called the Gem Ripley, and on her certificate of 
British registry bears date November 4,1861. Com¬ 
mander Parrot sent her to New York. 

Advices from Port Royal state that the expedition 
toward Savannah was in progress* 

Reconnoitering parties have proceeded beyond 
Tybee Island, with apparatus for removing obstruc¬ 
tions from rivers and creeks south of Savannah 
river. It is understood that the land force would 
oonsist of 10,000 men, and also that Moiram Inlet 
would be the first destination of the expedition. 
The railway progressed across Hilton Head Island. 

The Steamer Isabel was much damaged by the 
shells of the Mohican while running the blockade. 
One shell knocked off her entire stern, and she 
hardly got in afloat. The fog was dense, but she 
was discovered by the sailing gunboat Roebuck. 
The Mohican slipped her cable, and chasod her 

The Isabel 


taking counsel from rules which guide international T$ 
relations, as well as from considerations of enlight- Tf 
ened policy, rather than from manifestations pro- p} : 
duced by our excited national feelings. in 

The Government of the United .States, we are j~ 

S ati(ied to hope, will bring into its appreciation of Jrl 
e case all the calmness which its importance Ir 
demands, and will deem it proper to take a position Lj 
which, while preserving from rupture two great L? 
powers, to wbicli Austria is equally bound in friend¬ 
ship, will be snch as to prevent the disturbance to 
which eventually the war could not fail to bring, 
not only upon each of the contending parties, but 
upon the Hilaire of the world generally. 

You will please, sir, to bring the preceding reflec¬ 
tions to Mr. Seward’s notice, and make a report to 
us of the manner in which the Minister may receive - 
your communication. 

Accept, sir, the assurances of my distinguished 
consideration. Rechberg. 

MR. SEWARD TO CHEVALIER HOUSEMAN'. 

Department op 8tatr, \ 

Wash isoton, Jatiuiuy 9, 1862.) 

ToJ,hf Uheixilier Huhetfw.fi: —Srit: i have submit¬ 
ted to the President the note which you left with 
me. which was addressed to you oh the lSth of 
December, by Couut Kechberg. touehing the affair 
of the capture and detention ol' the British steamer 
Trent, bv CapL Wilkes, of the San Jacinto. 

1 semi you ft copy of (he correspondence which 
has passed on this exciting subject between this 
Government, France and England, and 1 have to 
request that you will transmit these papers to Count 
Rechberg. 

The imperial government will learn from these 
two important facts: First That the United States 
are not only incapable for a moment of seeking to 
disturb the peace of the world, but are deliberate 
and friendly in their intercourse with all foreign 
nations; and secondly, that they will not be un¬ 
faithful to theft traditions and policy, and advocate 
the broadest liberality in the application of the prin¬ 
ciple of international law to the conduct of mari¬ 
time warfare. 

The United Btates, faithful to the sentiments, and 
while at the same time faithful (?) their political 
Constitution, will rejoice that the occasion wl)ich has 
given rise to this correspondence shall bo improved 
so as, to contain a revision of the law of nations, 
which will render more definite and certain the 
regulations and obligations of States in time of war. 

J shall esteem it a favor, sir, If you will charge 
yourself with the care of expressing these senti- 


LouisvilIe, Jan. 20.—The recent fight took place 
on Sunday, instead of Saturday, A. M. Gen. 
Schoepff, on Sunday P. M., followed the rebels 
to their entrenchments, sixteen miles from his own 
eump. and wbeu about to alack them, this morning, 
he found their entrench meats deserted, the rebels 
having lost all their canmm, quartermaster’s stores, 
tents, horses and wagons, which fell into our hands 
The rebels dispersing, had crossed the Cumberland 
in steamboats and bargee, at White Oak Creek, 
opposite their entrenchments at Mill Springs. Of 
the rebels, 275 were killed and wounded, including 
Zollicoffer, who was found on the field. 

The JOtli Judiana regiment lost 76 killed and 
wounded. Nothing further of the Federal loss 
reached us. 


be larger than that of the best and strongest inen-of- 
war ships of our N avy. 

Among the barks and brigs there are certainly 400 
to 500 capable of receiving an armament of from 8 
to 20 gums and more than a thousand of our large 
coasting schooners that have a breadth of 28 to 30 fend 
and over, and a form never surpassed for speed, which 
tan in a few weeks be transformed into men-of-war 
schooners, armed with one pivot gup of the heaviest 
description in the middle, and two to four 22-pound¬ 
ers at the ends. The vessels have a very large sta¬ 
bility, and the scantling of their timbers, etc., is by 
20 per cent, heavier than of the common men-of-war 
schooners. 

This fleet of about 2,000 vessels of war can, work¬ 
ing with all the natural energy of our nation, be 
turned out in leas time than four to six months, and 
it would be sufficient to protect our coast and meet 
the first storm. 

Time would so be gained to build a fleet fit to rep¬ 
resent our great nation, and to make our flag once 
more respected in all seas of the globe. 


The Great Naval Expeditions. 

All .are now anxiously watching and waiting tor 
the first tokenp of success from the Expeditions on 
our coast and down the Mississippi. The Wash¬ 
ington correspondent of the N. Y. World writes 
that the long looked for period of military activity 
is not far off. The sailing of the Burnside Expedi¬ 
tion, and the sailing of the gunboat fleet from Cairo, 
arc key notes to movements along the whole line of 
the war. The next thirty days are big with the fate 
of this Republic. All our armies will probably 
move simultaneously, and at least four hundred 
thousand loyal troops will be hurled upon the arms 
and batteries of the enemy. It is improper, of 
course, to speak of specific movements, but it can 
be no longer doubted that events of great moment 
are at band. That victory will crown the Federal 
arras in every encounter, is hardly to be expected; 
but with our knowledge of the number and arms of 
the rebels, the Administration has every reason to 
believe that t he back of the rebellion will be broken 
before the first of March. 

When the Wow once falls, and if our troops are 
successful in the ouset, it will be tollowed up with 
a vigor rarely witnessed in history. The long delay 
bo admirably borne by an excited and impatient 
people, was absolutely essential to the accumulation 
of the vast warlike material requisite for. a campaign 
through such an enormous stretch of territory. It 
is admitted here by parties attached to the foreign 
diplomatic bodies, that should the United States 
succeed in its movements, it will emerge from this 
war the greatest military power on earth. It cer¬ 
tainly will be so for defensive purposes. There is 
immense activity in every military department, and 
although a movement on the Potomac is not expected 
immediately, events may make an advance on Cen¬ 
terville a military necessity. 

The Mississippi Expedition. —The importance 
of tlxis expedition down the Mississippi cannot be 
over-estimated, especially as viewed iu connection 
with the grand combined movement which, we have 
good reason to believe, will take place before long. 
We append a brief resume of the force composing it: 

The Hoot, has been prepared with greai, care, and 
consists of seventy-eight boats, of which twelve are 
gunboats, thirty-eight mortar boats, and twenty- 
eight tugs and eteamboats. The gunboats are as 
follows: 

Guns. Guns. 

18 Pittsburg... 16 

10 Cinchltmtl...10 

15 Louisville....10 

10 Conestoga..10 

10 Lexington...10 

10 Tvler. 16 

Seven of these, boats cost eighty-ni ne thousand dol¬ 
lars each to build. They are one hundred and 
Beventy-flve feet in length, fifty-one feet six inches 
in breadth, and draw five feet when loaded. The 
bows and bow-bulwarks consist of about three 
feet of oak timber, bolted together, and sheathed 
with the best quality of wrought iron plates, two 
and a half inches thick. The sides have the 
same sheathing, with lees bulk of timber. Each 
boat is pierced for fifteen guns, four on each 
side, four on the stem, and throe at the bows. 
The bow-guns are eighty-four pounder rifled can¬ 
non; the others are eight-inch columbiads.' The 
sides of the boats, both above and below the knee, 
incline at an angle of forty-five degrees, and nothing 
but a plunging shot from a high bluff could strike 
the surface at right angles. The boilers and machi¬ 
nery are so situated as to be perfectly protected, and 

The iron 


Department of the Ksiwt. 

During the past week Gen. McClellan was 
before the Joint Committee on the conduct of the 
war. For three hoi rs they listened to a patient aud 
candid account of bis operations in the responsible 
office to which he was s* suddenly and without his 
knowledge or proci reineut sumiaoued by the Presi¬ 
dent and by the nation's voice. The difficulties of 
his position, the embarrassments of questions arising, 
the amount of labor to be done, the ferocity and 
strength of die rebellion he has to vanquish, were 
grouperl together in a manner so effective as to win 
sympathy from members who had imbibed preju¬ 
dices against him. and the modesty and steady 
assurance he manifested of an early and utter over¬ 
throw of the rebels, gave confidence in his capacity 
and generalship that had not before existed. Gen. 
Butler was also before the committee. 

An order just issued from the Army Headquarters 
contains the following:—“The exigencies of the 
service demand that every officer and soldier of this 
army able to do duty filial l be at his post The 
Comtnafiding General therefore deems it necessary 
to direct that, unless by reason of sickness upon 
a medical certificate, no leaves of absence or fur¬ 
loughs shall be granted at the present time, except 
in urgent and exceptional cases, when the necessity 
for indulgence must be clearly set forth in the appli¬ 
cation. It is proper to remark that many of the 
reasons for which leaves of absence and furloughs 
have heretofore been granted camioy>e allowed.” 

Gen. MeClel- 


McClellan and the Approaching Movomentx. 

The N. Y. Pod of the 14th says, the following 
extract from a letter received, this morning, by one 
of our prominent citizens, comes from a responsible 
source, and hints at certain movements said to be 
impending: 

Washington, Jim 12. Jfn32. 

Mv Dear Fir: * *. * * The night of the re¬ 
bellion has passed, and the dawn is about breaking. 
Before the present month has gone them. 1 tilings will 
surely come to pass ; Gen. Halleck, with the great 
flotilla and an army of one hundred thousand 
strong, will sweep like an avalanche down the Mis¬ 
sissippi. where they will lx 1 ! joined by Gen. Butler in 
New Orleans and ’Mobile. Gen. Buell, with nearly 
or quite the same force, will march into Tennessee, 
capture Nashville, and co-operate with the Union 
force's in a manner and direction it would not be 
politic now to point out- Generals Rqsecmns and 
Kelly will advance from Western Virginia, and do 
their share in harmony with the general plan. 

Generals Batiks and Stone will move in conjunc¬ 
tion with the rest from the upper Potomac. General 
Burnside will do his appointed work in Virginia. 
Gen. Sherman will explain by deeds, not words, his 
inaction. Gen. McClellan will force the rats from 
their holes at Manasas, attack them at three points 
at once, and will fulfill liis modest pledge that the 
war will be "short but desperate.” 1 do not give 
you more than the general outline of these simul¬ 
taneous movements. The details of the grand plan 
of this campaign will startle the world, and vindi¬ 
cate Gen. McUlellan’s high reputation for military 
strategy. The men and supplies are now, for the 
first time, nearly ready. The delays, in and out of 
the departments, and by thriving contractors and 
materia) men, will be accounted for, and the blame 
placed where it belongs. A premature movement 
would have deranged the plan of the whole cam¬ 
paign, which is so perfect that success is certain. A 
naumovo, untimely made, might have hazarded the 

g ame. The impending mate is close at hand in a 
UUtcd number of forced moves. The loss of ft 
piece here or there, the defeat ot one or another 
division of the army, cannot affect or prolong the 
result. The combinations are so perfect that failure 
is impossible! Yours ever, -. 


under the batteries of Morris Island, 
returned the tiro, but without avail. 

The De Soto had arrived there with the French 
war steamer Milan, disabled, in tow, the De Soto 
having run into her at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
on account of her acting in a suspicious manner. 
It was proved that she was permitted by Govern¬ 
ment to ascend the river and take off several families 
desirous of leaving Jeff’s dominions. She had no 
light when run into. 

It is confidently asserted that General Wool has 
sent notice to General Iluger at Norfolk to remove 
the women and children from that city. 

Information has boon received that the rebels 
have abandoned Roanoke island in Pamlico Sound, 
it is also said to-day that they are preparing to 
evacuate Yorktbwn. The latter is not generally 
credited. 

The gunboat Rhode Island arrived from Galves¬ 
ton on the 18th. Her dates are Galveston, Decem¬ 
ber 28th; Ship Island, December 3lBt; Mobile Bar, 
December 31fit; and Fort Pickens, January 2d. 
She brings a large mail. 

The gunboats St Louis, New London, and Water 
Witch, left Ship Island lor Biloxi, December 31 st 
The result was not learned; but as the Rhode Island 
was leaving, the New London was seen returning 
with three schooners in tovr. 

The schooner Venus was captured off Galveston 
by the Rhode Island. She was bound from Point 
Isabel for Franklin; La, with a cargo of tin, copper, 
lead, and wood, valued at $10,000. She was sent to 
Ship Island. 

The rebel steamer Florida is inside Horn Island. 
The gunboat Wissahickon is off that plaoe. 

The rebel batteries at Pensacola having repeat¬ 
edly fired at our small vessels. Fort Pickens opened 
on the rebel steamer Times, which was loading 
stores at the Navy Yard, on the 1st of January. 
The rebel batteries responded, and the tiring was 
continued till evening, Fort Pickens firing the last 
shot. The rebel gunfi were well aimed, and most of 
their shells burst, inside of our fort. Only one ol our 
men, however, was wounded. One of our shots 
made a large breach in Fort Barancas. in the 
evening our firing set Warrington on fire. The 
conflagration continued all night, and the place was 
still burning on the evening of the 2d inst, when the 
Rhode Lsland left The fire was seen at a distance 
of thirty-five miles at sea. 


yourself with the care of expressin . 
rricnts to yonr government, and at the same time 
assure Count Keehtmrg that the President appre¬ 
ciates very highly the cordiality and frankness 
which the Government of Austria "has practiced on 
an occasion of such great welfare to the United 
States. 

I avail myself of the circumstances to offer to you, 
sir, renewed assurances of my very high considera¬ 
tion. W. H. Seward. 

Mr. Cameron has been confirmed as Minister to 
Russia, by a vote of 28 to 14. 

The President has said that he will not accept 
Gen. Sipcl’s resignation, except as a last resort. He 
accounts him a valuable officer, and will spare no 9 
pains to retain him in the service. 

Lieutenant-Governor Fisk, and other prominent 
citizens of Kentucky, have been in Washington, and 
succeeded in obtaining 5,(KK) carbines, for the use of 
their State and Tennessee*. 

The Senate Committee oa Military Affairs have 
for several weeks past boon engaged in the exami¬ 
nation of 1300 or 1400 army appointments, of all 
grades, made by the President during the recesH, 
and which have been submitted by him for confirma¬ 
tion, Early this week, that body will consider in 
executive session such of them as have received 
favorable action of the Committee. 

The number of Brigadier-Generals is nearly 70, 
including the recent appointments of N. J. T. Dana, 
of Minnesota, and Jos. Shields, of California. All 
the Brigadier-Generals will be recommended for 
prompt commission except twelve or fourteen, and 
these will be reserved for future consideration for 
the Committee. It is believed that good habits and 
morals, as much as competency and bravery, have 
not been overlooked in the appointments. In some 
cases of doubt, the Committee have been voluntarily 
supplied with documents to aid them in coming to a 
favorable conclusion. 

Complaints have been made relative to the jail . 
regulation of Col. LarnoD, Marshal of the District of 
Columbia, who acted under the advice of high legal 
authority. It appears that the reason of the regula¬ 
tions have either been misunderstood, or his motives 
not known in requiring Members ot Congress to 
procure passes from the President of the Senate or 
the Speaker of the House. It was to facilitate rather 
than obstruct their entrance into that heretofore 
unattractive institution, in thus making known to 
the prison guard the official standing of visitors, and 
securing theif prompt admission. 

Notwithstanding tbie absence of any cause for 
serious apprehensions of a foreign war, it iB the 
desire of the Government, and the Commanding 
General, that the militia of all the loyal States shall 
he fully and efficiently organized; and in this con¬ 
nection Gen. McClellan strongly urges the organi¬ 
zation and the practical preparation ot artillery 
corps in all the seaport and lake towns, with a view 
to have in readiness for any emergency an effective 
body of well-drilled artillerists, lor the defence of 
our harbors and coasts. It is designed that these 
corps shall Ik* provided with gi*ns and equipments, 
and to be paid by the United States whenever called 
into actual service. 

The Committee appointed by Congress on the 
oonduct of the war, has resolved to advise the 
immediate passage of the hill to punish with death 
any person who commits a fraud upon the Gov¬ 
ernment whereby a soldier is bodily injured— 
as for instance, in the sale of unsound provisions. 
AIbo, to punish with imprisonment and confiscation 
of all property and Government dues, all contract¬ 
ors who, in any way, defraud the Government in 
the quality of goods sold, or services pretended to 
he rendered to the Government. 

The Government Contract Investigating Commit¬ 
tee are now engaged on the subject of alleged 
frauds in this vicinity. They discover that some 
horses have been twice sold to the Government. 
Superintendents and Inspectors have been bribed 
to certify to the horses, Bomutimes selling them to 
private individuals; that the enormous amounts 
paid by the War Department for transportation, has 
indneed strong competition among railroad compa¬ 
nies, so that many of the Colonels in the West, in 
moving their regiments East, have received, each, 
from $1,000 to $2,000 bonus; that some sutlers are 
making $3,000 profit per month; that nearly all ol 
the sutlers south of the Potomac sell liquor with the 
knowledge of the officers; that it is smuggled in 
boxes marked government and hospital stores, or 
packed in barrels marked beef. Rumors are rife as 
to the discovery of frauds committed by those who 
have been raising and equipping regiments. Double 
rations and other supplies have been drawn, for a 
force on paper not regularly recruited. 11 is under- | 
stood that the contracts let out by Secretary Cam- 
eron for over 1,000,000 of Springfield muskets, and i 
250,000 rifles and carbines, will be ordered to be T 
annulled by Congress. They will not be available t 
in the present war, aud as they are t<x cost, on an rj 
average, $7 each above manufacturers’ prices, they Jt 
involve the loss of nearly $9,000,000 to the treasury. <? 


Some time ago Gen. Hooker ask 
lau what he should do with fifty or sixty fugitive 
slaves tliat were within his lines at Budd's Ferry. 
Gen. McClellan replied with an order to inquire 
into each case whether the fugitive had or had not 
btxra employed in the military service of the enemy. 
If he had been, Gen. Hooker should employ him; 
if not, he should exclude him from his lines, thus 
temporarily liberating him, and leaving the final 
disposition of the bondman to the civil authorities. 
It is understood that a similar rule will hereafter lx* 
applied in every case occurring with the army of 
the Potomac. 

A difficulty is presented as to the disposition of 
all tile cavalry regiments accepted into the service. 
The Commanding General asked for twenty-seven 
regiments, and the whole number accepted and 
authorized to be raised is seventy-three. This is 
forty-six more, than Gen. .McClellan wants or knows 
how to dispose of. This excees will cost the Gov¬ 
ernment about $-16,000,000 of needless expense. It 
is proposed that the number of regiments actually 
required shall be made as efficient as possible, and 
others offered the option to be discharged from the 
service or transferred to infantry. 

So far, about 1,000 prisoners on each side have 
been exchanged, nearly 500 of whom were connected 
with the army of the Potomac. The system of 
exchange inaugurated by our Government is lully 
reciprocated by the rebel authorities. 

A Harrisburg letter of the 16th instant states that 
Gen. Williams, in command of the Fourth Union 
regiment, and three 14-poundor Parrot guns, reports 
small bodies of rebels scattered along the river 
thence to Cumberland. At New Creek, near Cum¬ 
berland, there are four regiments, while 7,000 or 
8,000 are at Patterson’s Creek, eight miles below 
Cumberland. Gen. Kelley Is at Cumberland. He 
has three full batteries, besides several independent 
batteries. The rebel General Jackson is near Bath 
with 6,000 men and 27 guns. The Ohio and Indiana 
troops express a warm desire for Gen. Rosecrans to 
be put in command at Cumberland, and say that 
with 30.000 men he would whip Jackson, take Win¬ 
chester, and turn the right flank of the enemy at 
Manassas. 

A F’ortress Monroe letter of the 12th says as to 
the Burnside Expedition:—“T presume I shall vio¬ 
late no confidence if I state, on common rumor and 
belief, that the expedition will rendezvous at Hat- 
teras Inlet, and that Pamlico and Albemarle Bounds 
will be the immediate fields of operations. Of those 
operations in detail it is not proper to speak, any 
further than it is understood that the force, when 
fairly afloat on the waters of Pamlico Sound, will 
address itself to Roanoke Island, which is strongly 
fortified and defended by 2,000 to 3,000 tnen. I pre¬ 
sume the clearing out ot the rebels from all the 
Sounds will follow. It must not be supposed that 
this is the whole map laid out for the expedition. It 
will clear away the under-brush, and it will be 
time enough to record the rest when it takes place.” 

It is understood that the Ninth New York regi¬ 
ment, Col. Hawkins, now at Hatteras, will accom¬ 
pany the expedition, and possibly the Forty-eighth 
Pennsylvania regiment, ul6o there. 

The Navy Department has received dispatches 
from Commander Glesson, of the U. S. steamer 
Mount Vernon, dated off Wilmington, N. C.. giving 
an interesting account of the burning of a lights 
ship. Having heard that the rebels made use of it 
as a beacon for guiding vessels in and out of the 
harbor, and for the purpose of annoying our vessels 
by hoisting lights at night, he determined to take 
advantage of a hazy night, with wind oil' shore, to 
effect her destruction, and accordingly dispatched a 
cutter, under command of Acting Master Aleck 
Allen, with John P. Foot, Coast Pilot, aud a crew of 
five men: and a gig, under command of Acting Mas¬ 
ter Sturges, and a crew of six men. The boats pro¬ 
ceeded within a short distance of the light-vessel on 
the off side of Fort Caswell. Two officers, a boat¬ 
swain's mate and a quartermaster, climbed onboard 
by a rope which was hanging at the side. The 
light-boat was quite deserted. Carpenters had been 
at work. The vessel was being pierced for eight 
guns. No attempt was made to molest the expedi¬ 
tion until they had kindled a fire, which effectually 
destroyed the light-ship. The fort did not open 
upon our boats until they were nearly out of harm’s 
way. 

The rebel stoamer Gordon is on the stocks for 
repairs, according to the reports of "contrabands” 
on board the Mount Vernon, on account of the 
damage received in her encounter with the Mount 
Vernon in December. 

The Augusta, Commander Parrot, captured the 
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may be considered quite out of danger 
plating has been severely tested by shots from rifled 
cannon at different distances, and has shown itself 
to be utterly impervious to any shots that have been 
sent against it, even at a range of three hundred 
yards. The flag-ship of the expedition is the Ben¬ 
ton. Bheisone hundred and eighty-six feet long 
on dock, aud seventy-five feet wide at the beam, and 
carries eighteen guns, from 32-pouuders to 42- 
pounders. The mortar boats are built of heavy 
timbers, the sides of boiler iron, loop-holed for mus¬ 
ketry, and are so arranged that they can be used for 
bridges. They will carry one fifteen-inch mortar. 
The mortar boats will be towed into position by tugs. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


The results of the various conferences held in 
Washington, by Representatives from the Boards of 
Trade, Chambers of Commerce and Banking Insti¬ 
tutions of our leading cities, among themselves and 
Secretary Chase, may be summed up briefly, as fol¬ 
lows: 

1st. The general views of Secretary Chase are 
assented to. 

2d. The Banks will receive and pay out United 
States Notes freely, and sustain in all proper ways 
their credit. 

3d. The Secretary will issue, within the next two 
weeks, in addition to the current daily payment of 
$1,500,000 of United States Notes, the further sum 
of $30,000,000, in ’73 bonds, to such public creditors 
as desire to have them, and thus relieve the existing 
pressure upon the community. 

4th. The issue of United States demaud notes are 
not to be increased beyond the $50,000,000 now 
authorized; but it is desired that Congress will 
extend the provisions of the existing loan acts, so as 
to enable the .Secretary to issue in exchange for the 
United States demand notes, or in payment to cred¬ 
itors, notes payable in one year, leaving 3.66 per 
cent, interest, aud convertible into 7.30 three years 
bonds, or to borrow under the existing provisions to 
tiie amount of $260,000,000 or $300,000,000. 

5th. It is thought desirable that Congress should 
enact a general law, relating to currency aud bank¬ 
ing associations, embracing the general provisions 
recommended by the Secretary iu his report. 

6lh. It is expected that this action and the Legis¬ 
lature will render the making of the United States 
demaud notes a legal tender, or their increase 
beyond the $50,000,000, no'w authorized, unneces¬ 
sary. 

The U. S. Treasurers last weekly statement shows 
that the total amount on deposit was $7,700,000, on 
which drafts had been drawn to Jhe amount of 
$6,000,000. The bullion fund is $1,102,000. The 
available balance in the States under insurrectionary 
control, is stated at $4,500,000. 

The President, on the 16th, submitted to Congress 
the following documents relative to the Trent affair: 

COl’NT RECHBERG TO THE CHEVALIER HOUSEMAN. 

[translation.] 

Vienna, December 19,1801. 

To the Chevalier A. Hulseman, Washington:— 
Sir: The difference which has supervened between 
the Government of the United States and Great 
Britain, in consequence, of the arrest of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, made by the Captain of the 
American shlp-ol-war Ban Jacinto, oU board the 
English mail packet Trent, has not failed to fix the 
must serious attention of the Imperial Court 

The more importance we attach to the mainte¬ 
nance of friendl v relation? between the United States 
and England, tfie more must we regret an accident 
winch has come to add so grave a complication to a 
situation already bristling with so many difficulties. 
Without having the intention to interfere, upon an 
examination into the. question we nevertheless can¬ 
not but acknowledge, according to the right ot 
international law, adopted by all the powers, and 
which the American Government has often taken as 
the rule of its conduct, England could not in any 
wise in the present case refrain from reclamation 
against the affront given to the flag, and for asking 
proper reparation for it. 

It seems to us, moreover, that the request reduced 
to form by the Cabinet of St. J ames, has in it noth¬ 
ing offensive to the Cabinet at Washington, and that 
it will enable them to do an act of equity and mod¬ 
eration without the least sacrifice of dignity, by 


How Our Navy Might be Enlnrged. 

Donald McKay writes a very intelligent and 
striking letter to the Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
relative to our naval resources, from which we make 
some extracts: 

It would be easy for us to build in one year a 
fleet of 500 to 600 men-of-war ships, from a gunboat 
to the largest class of iron-cased frigates. It is a 
well-known fact that we built, in one year, (he 
astonishing number of 2,034 vessels and steamers of 
all classes, measuring- together,' 583,450 tons. A 
large number of these vessels wen* as large as the 
■biggest class of frigates hitherto constructed. What 
we have done once, we muy do over again, ami 
working at the eaine rate, we would Ixi able alone in 
our merchant yards to turn out, in one year, 583 
chips of 1,000 tons each. In our six Navy Yards, 
where the choicest materials are stocked for build¬ 
ing a fleet of 100 ships, 60 more mcn-ol-war ships 
might be built in one year, making a total of C43 
men-of-war ships of all classes, varying in their 
armament from three to sixty guns. More than a 
hundred of our greatest engineering firms would 
complete all the machinery necessary to lie put in 
these ships in less than a year. 

It is true, on a very urgent occasion, in a great 
emergency, our country could largely increase her 
navy in a very lew mouths, with very powerful des¬ 
criptions of vessels, if they would proceed as fol¬ 
lows: 

Cut down all of our line-ol'-battle ships one or two 
decks, case them with five-inch iron plates, put a 
battery of 30 or 40 guns of the heaviest calibre on 
board of them, and moor them acrosB the entrance 
of our harbors. Plate our frigates with shell-proof 
iron plates, and to make up for the additional weight 
put into them, do away with their armament on the 
upper deck. 

Transform 100 of our best sea-going merchant 
steamers into so many frigates, sloops, dispatch and 
gunboats, of a speed superior to any men-of-war 
ships yet produced. 

Among our large clipper ships and traders more 
than 500 may he found that are capable to be trans¬ 
formed iqto so many efficient sailing sloops aud 
frigates. Their length varies from 120 to 200 feet; 
their breadth from 30 to 52 feet, and whenever they 
are cut down one deck, or their decks are lowered, 
will be found capable of carrying an armament 
varying from 20 to 60 heavy guns, according to their 
respective capacity. Twenty or thirty of our best 
find largest clipper ships might very well be trans- 
formed into powerful screw-frigates, as, for instance, 
the Great Republic, which exceeds in her dimen¬ 
sions thelargest English 60-gun frigates, while her 
shape for speed is incomparably superior. 

The scantling of all these ships is well known to 
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®1)C 3seit)6 Condenser. 

— It costs $110 | er day to maintain the prisoners at Fort 

Y/crren 

— The Hon. Francis E. Rives died at Petersburg, Va, on 
the 26th ult. 

— One of the old inhabitants of Beaufort has opened a 
'variety ettne tneir 

— Three dower vases of fine Sevres porcelain sold in Paris 
recently foT |S0,000 

— Tim effects of the rebel Gen. Buckner have been sold at 
a Action, to pay a tax. 

— Largo parelmscs of vessels for the navy have just been 
made Lu Philadelphia 

— A second newpy apor in modern Groek lias' made its 
appearance in London 

— • rcrctarv Stswi d i having his Trent correspondence pub¬ 
lished in pamphlet form. 

— The restorations iu t'xris during the past two years have 
cost three million francs. 

— Ten thousand dressed hogs arrived in Albany, Monday 
week, by Central Railroad. 

— Mr fiuriingame, our new Minister to China, has arrived 
and ( ntered upon his duties 

— Another iron clad war steamer is to be built immediately 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

— Staines to Prince Albert will soon be erected in London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. 

— Arrangements are making for a grand skating tournament 
in the Central Park, New York. 

— M. Thiers has been spoken of as one of the future school 
masters of the. Prince Imperial. 

— Eight thousand five hundred men and two batteries have 
thus far been ordered to Canada 

— The number of deaths in Baltimore last year was 4,900, or 
61 less than the mortality of I860. 

— There was a smaller number of murders in New York in 
1861 than for years before—only 15. 

— From the latest returns, it appears that the kingdom of 
Poland contains 5,850,000 inhabitants. 

— “ Prof.’’ Ira Field, a gymnast at Troy, is rivaling Dr Win 
ship lie recently lifted 1,600 pounds. 

— The arrears of claims against the Government up to Jan. 
1st. are staled at eighty million dollars 

— Ool. Samuel Colt died at Hartford, Conn., on the 10th 
mat., of an acute attack upon the brain. 

— The mails between Bay City and Saginaw are now carried 
by men who do their traveling on skates. 

— It is asserted that one-fifth of all the horses purchased for 
the Government are diseased or condemned 

— The World says there are over four hundred cases of 
small pox among the citizens in Washington. 

It is stated that a capital of 115,000.000 is invested in the 
manufacture of pianos in Europe and America. 

— There have been manufactured in Cincinnati 13,661 army 
tents, at a cost of 8285,(XX) to the War Deportment. 

— home of the colored men of Philadelphia are quite 
wealthy, possessing fortunes of $15,000 to $300,000. 

— The premature death of the King of Portugal appears to 
hare occasioned deep grief to the Portuguese people. 

— There is one establishment in Washington where from 
six to eight hundred bushels of oysters are sold daily. 

— The Canada press is discussing the propriety of a suspen¬ 
sion of specie payments by the hanks of the province. 

— An order has been issued from the War Department trana- 
ferring Gen. Denver from Kansas to Western Virginia. 

— Six hundred submarine batteries are said to have been 
planted between Columbus and Memphis by the rebels. 

— A tux of five cents on each telegraphic nimtsuge is one of 
the methods proposed for increasing the public revenue. 

The young king of Portugal is about to marry a princess 
of Ilohemcollerti Sigmaringeu, a sister Of the late Queen. 

— Napoleon IU has purchased of Prince Domidoff, for 

,500,000 francs, the Napoleon Museum of the lain of Elba. 

— The orders given for colored glass windows for the new 
churches now being built in Paris, amount to 000,000 frants). 

f-arge numbers of fugitive Unionists from Virginia arrive 
at Washington daily, and subscribe to the oath of allegiance 

— The paupers of Paris are greatly increasing in numbers. 
There were 70,000 in 1859, 91,000 in 1NU0, and 106,000 in 1861 

— A rebel schooner was captured off Fernandina, Florida, 
on the 27th ult., while attempting to run the blockade of that 
port. 

— The New York World publishes a list of 131 liglit-houses 
destroyed and light sliips removed by the rebels since the war 
began. 

— Since the 27th of May, the Philadelphia Volunteer Re¬ 
freshment Committee have fed 133,635 soldiers passing through 
the city. 

— About nine hundred and fitly wagons and four thousand 
mules, with harness, have been recently sent to General Buel's 
column. 

— The Senate has before it a document, confidentially com 
municatcd, containing the names of 1,400 officers for con¬ 
firmation. 

— The obsequies of the late Geueral E. D. Baker took place 
in San Francisco on the lltli ult. The ceremonies were, very 
impoeiug. 

— The new Emperor of China, Traishun, is a boy of five or 
six years old, and the real ruler is his mother, with a council 
of regency. 

— The Prince Imperial, though only five years and a half 
okl, already speaks three foreign languages—English, German, 
and Italian. 

— Among the 1,300 rebel prisoners recently brought to 8t. 
Louis there were 16 slaves who were taken in arms against the 
Government. 

— President Lincoln is honored with a place in the Alma¬ 
nack de Gotha this year—whiskers ,shirt-collar, honest expres¬ 
sion, and all. 

— The Government has refunded to the State of New Jersey 
the sum of $700,000, which was advanced by that State for 
war purposes. 

— The Galveston News of the 26th ult says that a vessel 
laden with 20,000 Btand of arms had been captured by the 
blockading fleet. 

— The powder manufacturing company at Bennington, Vt., 
are filling u second order for 1,000 barrels of gunpowder for 
the Government. 

— Over 3,(XX) bales of rags have just been received in Lon¬ 
don from Japan, and 300 from China. English paper makers 
take up the stock. 

— The number of lives lost at sea during the past year is 
supposed to be over one thousand. Nine hundred and sixty- 
eight are recorded. 

— Messrs. K. L. & H. Stuart, of New York, donated to the 
poor and various charitable societies in New York, $40,000 on 
last Thanksgiving day. 

— During the last quarter, 30 whaloships, with a tunnage of 
17,944 tuns, and heretofore manned by 810 men, have been 
withdrawn from the fleet. 

— A beggar hoy, applying to a lady in Boston for money to 
get a dose of castoroil, was called in and the oil administered 
gratis, despite liis grimaces. 

The Empress Eugenie is possessor of the largest pearl 
found near Patterson, N. J., during the Jersey pearl fishery 
excitement. It is valued at $2,500. 

- l)r. William Kitehell, well known in New Jersey for his 
connection with the State Geological Survey, died at his resi¬ 
dence, near Madison, Sunday week. 


3Piit>lisIier ,5 s TVotices 

Nkw am) Old StniacnuBKRfi.—Agentsoonipeting for Premiums 
should specify which are the neu> subscribers in their lists. If 
they will do this in all cases, we can easily keep the account. 
aDd pay the premiums more promptly than when obliged to 
refer to former lists. 

Back Numhkrb of this volume can still be supplied to oew 
subscribers, and are sent in all cases, unlee* otherwise ordered. 

Any ngeut receiving more extra copies than he or she may 
be entitled to, will please use them os specimens, or in supply¬ 
ing new subscribers notifying us as to the persons who have 
been furnished the early numbers- fAs our clerks usually mail 
a copy to tlie ageut in the package reetsinding to each order, 
some of oor friends may receive several extra copies for use as 
above mentioned.] 

Adukrb to Terms.—W o endeavor to adhere strictly to rrtb- 
scription terms, and no person is authorized to offer the Rural i it 
lest than published rales. Agents aud friends are At liberty to 
gits- away as many copies of the Rural as they are disposed to 
pay for at club rate, but we do not wish the paipcr offered, in 
any case, below price. _ 

Frkh Copies. pRKMivwa, Ate, We give only one free copy to 
each person competing for premiums, however Urge the li t 
proenrod, bo t those who do not compete for any p-rcroirom, are 
entitled to an extra free oopy for every ten subscribers ovi r 
twenty- Moet agents understand our offers correctly, and 
remit according! v, but as some suppos • we give both extra Wp6 s 
and premium, we make the above statement that oOno may 1 e 
mistaken. 

A GOOD Book Pries mM.-After examining the Manual of 
A\grieuiture, (the now book advertised in this number,) we cor. 
eluded it to be tho best work on the subject (especially for 
Boys and Young Men) which we oculd offer to those forming 
clubs, and [Mircbaqod two hundred oopi.% for distribution as 
premiums We wish every Boy or Young Man who reads this 
paper could have, and would carefully peruse, the Manual; and 
to enable many to cosily obtain it, we will send a copy, post¬ 
paid, to every person remitting $5 for a club of three sub¬ 
scribers, or $S for a club of five. For $10 we will send six copies 
of the Rural, with a free copy of the pai* r, and 3lw> the above 
work. Wo will also send the Manual, and a free copy, to every 
person (competing for no other premium) who remit* $15 for a 
club of ten, $21 for a club of fifteen, or $25 for a club of twenty, 
whether the subscribers aren Id or new. '* Do You Hear That 1“ 

t'-fr- If any persons prefer “ lotwing's Pictorial History of the 
U. S., (price SI.) ora dollar package of choice imported Flower 
Seeds, wo will send either, post-paid, instead of the Manual. 

Adopt Club Terms, So. - Wo endeavor to adhere strictly to 
our club rate*, which require a certain unrulier of subscribers to 
get the paper at a specified price — say ten Vo get it. at $1.50 per 
copy, twenty to get it at $1.35, Ac. But. in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would state that, in cases w here from four to six 
copies are ordered at $1 ,90 each, with a reason aide prenpect of 
filling Up a club of ten, we wdl send them and when tho clnb 
is completed shall send extra copy, &c. Wc also send twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rate for twenty ($1.25 pier copy,) where 
the person sending Is laboring for and is confident of obtaining 
a full club. This will accommodate those who do not wish to wait. 

Bit Rhikt .—In writing us ou business, please be as brief as 
consistent. At this season we receive from 200 to 300 or more 
letters per day, aud it is uo easy task to road all carefully and 
give each proper attention;—even the opening and glancing at 
the contents of each, (which the writer of this trice to do,) is 
somewhat labor-ions The short letters arc always read, while 
the long i pistlc cannot at once receive the time required, so 
we arc constrained to attend to the business luntiind defer the 
rest. Brgnitv anti accuracy uro the great essentials of a business 
letter, and no other matter should lie given on the same aheet 
or half sheet. It yon send an inquiry or article for publication 
with a business letter, pray do not mix thnn ou the name page, 
or even opposite pages,^unless so Hist wc can separate without 
injury 1o either - for 0U*S lives to clerk ami the other to editor, 

Shlrct Your Premiums. If those forming clubs will specify 
the premiums preferred, where they Lave the choice, and name 
Express Office (in ernes w here they are to be sent by Express,) 
in the letters containing their remittances, we shall 1st saved 
soino trouble, and perhaps subsequent scolding. We desire to 
pay all premiums as promptly as possible 

Direct to Rociikstuk, N. Y - All persons having occasion 
to address tho Rural Nkw-Yorrick will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester, N~. ff, and not, as many do, to Now York. Albany, 
Buffalo, &c. Money 1 sitters intended for us are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above place* Pleaae note. 

For Terms and other particulars, see last page 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Ja,v 20.—Flui'H Market 1* firm amj pricigi 
are without any material change At the close there wen-no 
sellers at inside quotation* Retie* at $5,25,(15,30 for rejected. $' 
45(u'-,£>5 for tupetlme State, inJ.'Vi.A.W) tor extra Stute; $5.-15,q 
fi^Js forguportfru! Woetein. $A7J(q»,90 for common to medium 
extra western; $d.96uift.iio for -.hipping brands extra round 
hooped Ohio, and $fl,l(Xn4,T6 t’ur trade brands do, market cbm 
ing firm. Canadian flour steady and firm, with a moderate 
business doing, sglo* At$5,4fi.u,.yi lor xqpcrnny, apfi $,'1.75- (-.75 
. extra Rye Hour la-ateadj sales at $3.5) 
(jfXI.20, fur inferior to .choice. Corn meril steady and without 
sny material change (u prices, rales at $3,45 for (ixtta Wen tern; 
$3.00 for Jersey, aud $8.4* for Brandywine 

Grain- Wheat market, dull and drooping, with only a very 
limited business doing for export and uomo consumption. 
Bales Northwestern club at J 1 .H 2 B, Gn-.-n It.iy spring at $1.33, 
rommon Milwaukee elnh at $1,32*5".'*'1,33, and common winter 
red Western at $1,3(1 Kyo noAive and lirpi, wjtlj gales ut,8]-<i Ale, 
Bai ley ennlin es -.ivti e.c and firm, sales Stale a! sue. Barlo.v 
nmlt continue-. quiet, with sulee at 96c Peas continue quiet 
ami nominal at *.Je for (’Kuadlan. Guru n-.aihot dull and heavy, 
with only a very limiind bmiineor doing for export ami Louie 
commeiptinn Sale* at (Me for good mixed Wat rn, afloat, in- 
ulutluu a small parcel of ehoioc at liGc Oft' n. quiet aud 
t-adv, sales at 4)(gMW5 for Canada, ana 4gto43v Jersey, 
\Y stern and State 

Fk >vmiO,V 3-Fork is actjsv iifit) ipsrlyt fir . fll.-nfal 

12. VI for mere, and $ 8,110 a 9,60 for pri- e. Beef steady, sales at 
$4 14,59 for country prime V-.n-' A50 for country men*, $IiI,iX»Vi; 
12 ut', ir repacked nn-ss, um: $|.'i,7V-j 14,00 for oxtram prime 


Flour and Gruln- 

Flour, winter whoat,$5.25A£RW) 
Flour, spring do, 6.00(5)5.25 
Flour, buckwheat... 17531.74 

Meal, Indian.- l.OOwt.on 

Wheat. Genesee. — t.Oftail 2* 
Best while Canada 1 ‘iltoilMi 

Corn, old. 46 @d»e. 

Corn, new ... „ 46jid8c. 

Ry e, 60 lbs, P bush 45®a>0. 

Gilts, by weight,_ 280300. 

Barley . . -fimiAOc. 

Buckwheat__ .. S6(a)3se. 


Buckwheat 
Beans . 


86@33(i, 

1.25(5,1. (12 


Meats. • 

Pork, roese.$1) SOQtiOO.CO 

Pork, clear .14.0U@14.00 

Dressed hogs, cwh 3.33 (j; 3.63 
Beet cwt . ... - -I.OO^ii 6.00 

Spring lambs, each 1.2fei) 1.75 
Mutton, carcass... 3 (a) 4 e. 

Haina, smoked ... 7j$@0c. 

Shoulders_ /yW<c. 

Chickens_ 6{c(7c. 

Turkeys.. WtSfia. 

Geese. 4t.Xoi.50c. 

Ducks "$) pair. .. i-t-y-Hc. 

Dairy, Ac. 

Butter, roll. 12$S@l3c. 

Butter, firlrij). 12^ 13c. 

Cheese .. 6jjuu6>£a. 

Lard, tried.. 6 hthctl c. 

Tallow, rough. Sj^oXic. 

Tallow, tried. 7«@8a 


3,iXpd'A(l0 

7.0Xm7.(X) 

5.50(3)5,60 

6,5ftoSd.a) 

6.40ffla.HI 


CAMBRIDGE, Jan. is. At market, 635 Cattle, 500 Beeves, 
and 3.1 Stores, con-n-tirig of Working Oxen, Cows, and one, two 
and tiiiee years old 

Markm Bkkk Extra (including nothing hut the best Urge 
tat Stall led Oxen) $4,7,'<<i ii.26: first quality, $5 ,SOCt«, 00; second 
dp, S6,iXXaV,, u o, third do, *3.75(011,(X); ordinary, $ <-n 

Work iso Oirai None. 

Gown au c t lvks - taxtm 

STORM—Yearlings, c§> Two years old. $16(3)17, Three 
years old, tiXfcj) 

Hukkp am. I.AMmi - l.Oixi at market. Price* in lots, $3.00q*4,- 
00 each, extro, $5, ?fi.0M-fi.12, or 4iO«e p fix 

11 pub - RtjfiiTc Ik Till low - /;‘./,„-7e. 

PKLT8- $l,’Ak(Cl.m CalfSltiiui 7ffi*k)Wn>. 

Vkal CAJ.vua Noijij. 

ItKIGUTliV lAN 16. At market, 900 Beef Cattle, 90Stores, 
2000 Sheep and latmlis, and ay aw inn. 

BgKK(’A rrLK - -Priet.n, Oxtiq, . first quality, $6,25© 

6.75, second do, £'!,fKkirii.m, third do $4.7.X<n5,60. 

WoRarau Oxkk —None. 

Ml 1,011 ('owe — * 'le. 17 , common. $] 7 (mi 9 , 

A KAL (. A 1 .VKH — None. 

ol^ttS&l ' MrUn * Tw “ 7^ bol, $10@18, Tli roe years 

Hi DM — tif >557 r f) tb. TnJ low — flt;f or y, 

l’BLTS — *1.2/Vi l.,50 hiu-Ii. Calf Skin. 7(3'g c 7Q D> 

Sdkrp and Law m. * 2 ,50(00,76: extra. $H, 0 i«ka>. 

Sw |VI( -Ston.-e, wlinlsaidc. IC .Ialkc. retail. 1 Xad C- Fat hogs 
undressed, none. Still fed, none; Corn-fed. Hqptrftic. 

TURONT4), Jan It). Bxr.V—During the week baa )>('i'n m 


I OOAI, AGENTS WANTED to SELL 
i Apple Trees, of thn svrKrsc King of Tompkins Co., (which 
fruit sells in New York h )r $7 per barrel land Wreenei Plate* 
and terms sent grnti* by K. (. 1 . FROST, Highland Nurseries, 
(new P 0 .) Schuyler Co N. Y Ffm* 2 year Apple Stocks ai 
$ 2 ,W per 1.000. Apple and Peat- Seeds, Plum and Cherry Pits — 
Address It. 1. k KGST. Highland Vuru-rif-s. (new P.O.,)Sejiuy- 
lor County, N. Y. Telegraph, Express, and Rajlroad offices, at 
Havana. N. 1( 


EVERY FARM IE R , 
MECHANIC, AMATEUR AND 

WELL REGULATED HOUSEHOLD WANTS. 




TOOL CHESTS 


12 d f-ir rciiacked niehh, nui! $l.'i.75(<i'14,l)Ofof oxtra in iViliiH TOII4JNTO, .Ian 18. Bugs—During the week has been in 

tn re beef quiet and um-hjn.v,. »aliv at f.l9,0i) -20,00. Beef small nlli-iiog. Mid those have liecn only medium quality Wo 
h -s are inactive,-alre at ell.t.Tn’lfi 0 Cut nmals 11 - in mod quota fird. class.nt *4,00^ii5,40-. No. 2, 3-ita4.S0 iuferior *SrS.H 50 
•iU* reqiio-l, onlosat (, ■ 1*,,- for Shou' U-r-. aou - ec lor hams. CALVKM— $V-i>6,l)l). 

llar.-.iiin li-lili-mnn-i wire ri 6.'.C«i7-: lot West, rn and Cum BBTkbv aj»u I.amku -.Sheep $3,40(aM,fl0. Lambs SaCaA. 

herlaud cut middli'x, " fijc for short 1 ib a--,) do, fi', 'i7e for long VkniSon fbw-r, *-l e)5,W. 

ribbed -in. jinn 7S)c for city short rleiirdo Sntoki-d im-atA quiet llnutti. >1 U>) the. *4, Sheepskins, each, $ 1 , 50 . 

and uouiinslly unchanged. Dresnod hogs *x*cie', with rales at CAJannsum, lb,8c.—CV«6e. 

$-h'--l.lkifm Wes ten. -.iiii -4,2' for City I,hi market scarcely 
so line itthu cltre-, but with a fair bnV.m.. fining: -uiles at 7? i 

'c '-.iBr for No 1 to e.huice Western Buttei linn ami selling at mII» u-nn I m > u u mu 

IVxilfC for Cnito. wir* TTin-j)c for Stale Oi 1 -< ee continues quiet ** K IHAKIvKTH. 

anfi -teafiy 81564(37e for goOd tn nhoioe NEW vork. lix id-Th« ,_, . 

eon nor nto'rri!» V ,'v ,ri & nuvJuraU; dotnaiid, rales at lfi(aj22c for m.vn-1 ts now mostly for fine gradeH, tho hoIoh include 100,000 iba 
common to rnmiK . .. lleoces, at fi0,((52c for medium and tine, 100 bales Ikumkoi, .at or 

: 1 “ tlnlot and Hteud,) at M.A5 tor 1 ote and at $6,25 for nr aliout 23c, .'qO batew South American. Mestizu and Merino at 

"raws. -Cloverseed is In improve.) demand, and with mmter- H <raaJI »t34c. 

ate ruvi-iteanrin ih-ereiising hliOck, prices are -dightly better; AI.BAN V, Jan. 16. Sales of Wool since our last embrace 
rale rv’.v-wat 7kn"ITNi-. for mfitmu-y to choice qmilfiy. 3.000 lbs. mixed fleccce (De, H.ilOfl fio. tine II.nhxxj Me^6 000 do lin« 

Time b y 8- od is scarce and uoraowhat nommi 1 at $2 ( ra.lL'‘ , u- r Meeces 52c, 2,000 do. super pulled take Journal. ' 

bu^hci. ri» u<i» FUxiRMjil jn^’arcxj and wujitccl >it S&qS.lfl b<i 

konTOaN, Jak. tc. Tlie Oner irnuif^ of w«->ol havp m 

ALBANY, Jan. IX. - Fumtt and Mkal —The snow storm «n«’ r « active demand, and the sales eonij-n.-te OiM.Uflo the »t prices 

has tended to check eut-door operations, and in Flour but littlu Dinging Ireyi WfcA,x-. ac to quality, and rOiue lots nt super and 

WHS done 11 1 lx lU-irqiiit! tOOUl’h pricre remain ua heretofore extra puICd ,-u. high as«r. I h--/ill-- of Foreign have beon 200 


Bac.e.n in light -liHnanu; s»5re st fi.'.(3i7c lot Went, rn and Cum 
herlar-d cut middles, 7k,e for short lib s-,) do, fit, -i 7e for long 
jibbed -in. and 7V f../ city llnut rleiirdo 8n;ok, d im-nts quii-t 
and uoniiuslly unctiADgpjl. Drecsed hogs-visir., with rales at 
*-Kc-(.06fro W.-steri ,nni X4.2 for city- I,si market scarcely 
so inn at tuy cli"-*-, hut with ft fair busiuc.. lining: rales at 7?i 
Jc'ijkc fhr No 1 to e.luiico Western butr.-i firm aud selling at 
II -infi-fnr Ohio, am’ I7.>a)c for State Ok-sae contmues quiet 
and ‘eiulv 8t5.)-4!37c lor gobd U> choice 

lioea Steady. wiUi :i modm-ato ueniauU, rales at lfi(at22c for 
common to primp. 

mm a tjulst find Htemly at $6.35 tor Pots and at $6,25 for 
Pearls. 

Lions Clover seed is in improved demand, aud with moder¬ 
ate navi-its and a d-cre.ising ,,Us.-k, prices are slightly lietter; 
e.ale i-ffi! > -m at TWitTH-. lor nidi nary to choice quality. 
Time by S od issrarev and somewhat norntni 1 at $2-i tt. 12‘; ni r 
bushei. u<i. Flaxseed is scarce and wanted at $262.11) ~<u bu 

ALBANY, Jan. IX - Flour and Mkal — Die enow storm 
has tended to check nut-door operations, arid in Flour but little 
WHS done Gils ni-ireine ttibiii’h prices remain as heretofore 
quoted. Biickwhea, Flour and Corn Meal are unchanged. 

t»RA IN—Fur Wheat our market IS quiet and unchanged, with 
but little offering R,ve and Corn without mles. Barley is in 
light supply, with ii strong upward f-cling and ugood demand 
Sales two-rnwivl State at 7 he., four rowel do. at 7Xc, aud very 
cJic-ien do, on p. t. Oats stead v hut quiet 
. Fop —SaJco 1,00) bu heavy Middlings at 96c 

UCFFALO, Ja-v 20. Fl.OUK—The market on Saturday, 
owing to the utormy weather, woe quiet, with but little doing, 
the demand t-elng mostly confined to ttie I mail trade We quote 
Ohio and Indiana extrns at 95,1)0(^ 9,28, for itixid to choice. Ohio 
and Indiana double extras at $5,50.3)5,73 for high grades; Midii- 
gan extras at *325754 (60,80; Iowa extra bakers' at ‘3,iH.iVS,}0; llli 
uois and Wiscwnfin extra., d $4,90ri»A,lM; Ciunidia*) from spring 
wheat, nt $4.7t\m1.7A 

iIraix The wheat market still eonUmn-s quiet, hut firm 
There is hut little inquiry, witli free sellers, at the priae ut 
which it is held The only rale reported v-naCauada Club at 96c. 
Corn in moderate den-iaiid for ear lots at 45c. free of whiter a tor 
age, or46c buggisl. Oats quiet, with hut little Inquiry, and light 
Htock held at 2N«-30c. There Ia hut little inquiry for Irarlr-v, witli 
soles *ru,Gl ear )ote of liiueullon at pri- .w longing )n>m S0Gu63c 
There woo o rale on X*t,ui day of slighGy disC/dOcsd four-rowed 
at Air., brewers and distillers arc buying from wagon* at M\cA2r„ 
Rye dull ami inactive held at.NX; ."2k anoTding Ui thu quality. 
Beans tmmin.-U at #1,40. PiuiA, last iwilr Canada, at 52e. 

Skhit ijuit-t and nominal at $2,00 for Timothy, and $S,7M>M, 
00 for Clov.-r 

Halt At $1,65 XI bbl. for coarse and tine. 

Provisions—T bb markei quiet, with only a moderate business 
doing Weqonte Mess iM.i k at SlO.Sft/'di.OO. Hams at 7(ai734c. 
Lard at 7 'yc. Shouldeni at aVu'fic. White Fish and Trout at 
RJ,S7'fi for new. half Obis; and old do. at $2,0254 for half barrels. 
Mess llot-f al ffiadO. 

IIUBH3KD Hors. Arrivals quite free, with a weaker market.- 
Hales Off, averaging lnstwceo 200 and 300, at $3.50. A fair quota 
lion will range freon $3,37.'-(-’‘3,50- according to weight and 
-imility 

CIIICAtJO, Jan. 18. Flour qnietarid unchanged. 

Grain Wheat. Sc higher, sales at 72c for No l Chicago 
npnrig. and 6654(<nfi7c- for Nn 2 , do. Corn dull and ivsior at 22Sc. 

I’ROVisrpXH Mere Pork steady and linn; siles al f9,)/S('i9..'5. 

lloc.H [Ircra-d dull, and tic lower, rales at fl’.-VX,(12,70 Live 
Hogs 8<l lower. 


Fittrp up with a complete assortment of Tools, such as Sawn, 
Hanes, Hatchets, Hammers, Chisels, Draw Shaves, Rules, Files, 
Augers, he. 

Will pay for itself in one year in saving of Carpenter's hills. 

Price. 

Planters sire contains 92 tools, $30 00 

Gentleman's do NO do. . 20.00 

Youth’s do. 02 do. . L'kOO 

Boy’s do. 44 do. 8.00 

Made of thu best cherry and ash, exterior French polished, 
with brass trimmings and lifting handles, and drawers to con¬ 
tain every article. Superior tools, sharpened and net ready for 
use. Packed in cases aDd shipped to any address on receipt of 
the price by the manufacturer and inventor. 

Also juvenile Tool Chests, for Holiday presents, containing 

15 Tools -Price,...$4.00 

10 do. do. .. 3.00 

8 do. do. . _ . ..$.00 

6284) VDDUliK I’AUK, linggALO, N 7. 

B ttli KHHIKIfi 1' I (i H L'OtL SAIT". By 
F-T-iff. J. PETTEL, lAkeville. Conn 


150, 

«Z7-2t 


btjhitki^h 


X J EACH PITH (Western 
mshel SCHROKDER k CO . 

Rochester. N. Y. 


bales Mediterranean and South American at full prices. 

Saxony and Merino, UnedXfid'q Texas. 

Full blood, .ISn-ty Smyrna, washed. 

H nml 4;f blood,. JUSltSl Do. IjDwashed,. _ _ 

Common,....fiOffiM Hvriun,_ i«o*:» 

Pu I led. extra, .flffqi 54 Carre.25 (b-I7 

Do. superfine. _ . 50.-i.-60 Crimea,. -liSOt) 

Do. Nn. l.+4>>48 Buenos Ayres,.Kgadu 

Do. No. 2,.OOtfiXX) Peruvian, washed,.lAaviO 

Western mixed....40(Sd8 Canada..45(al60 


To Busins.hs ConRRSUONnKNTS, &c. — Tliougti naturally 
amiable (so friends aver.) we arc sometimes a little vexed, and 
almost provoked, nt the carvlcssnera of correspondents—good, 
wsll meaning, simsible people, who understand grammar and 
write legibly, yet wiU make mistakes of omission and com¬ 
mission which not unfrequcntly subject ns to lore of time, 
money, or good temper. A relation of our n-eent experience 
in this line would prove ,.muring to some and instructive to 
others. The number of money letters which have been 
directed to us at New York and other place* (especially 
Rochester's in other State*,) during the past month would 
astonish some of our readers; while those which omit either 
postoflice address or name of writer, are still more numerous. 
Letters containing from $5 to over $50 each often come with 
out the most important name—that of the agent and writer— 
subjecting us to much extra labor, an.) depriving the party 
sending of his rights, (free oopy, premium, he ) at least until 
we can ascertain Sometimes, before we eau obtain the 
desideratum, we receive a scolding epistle, taking tu to task 
for “bins of omission." This is pleasant, t*ry. And then, 
what initials some people wiU place before our humblu name, 
some evidently boxing the compass” of the alphabet in 
trying to get as far from tlie correct one* aa possible, and 
others mixing tilings very much 4>ne letter containing a 
draft for thirty odd dollars comes addressed T. D. Moork on 
the envelop; tlie head of the letter reads D. T Moork, and 
the draff is payable to tlie order of T D. T Mookr!— neither 
of tlie three correct! A letter addressed to H. n. Moork, and 
containing $16, came to tlie Rochester P. O. a few days ago 
There being no such person in the city, it was placed in the 
box of H. 11 MORS#, who, on opening, discovered that it was 
intended for us, (to whom it was addressed on the inside.) and 
being an upright, honrst man, (though a wool dealer!) deliv¬ 
ered it safely to the person for whom it was i o^-nded. Had that 
letter never come to band, it is more tlum probable that the 
writer (who addressed (is correctly at its head,) would have 
averred that the letter was properly directed ami mailed!—he 
being a good penman and also Postmaster Again — but we 
will not cite other instances. Suffice it that we believe many 
more mistakes arc made, and more money lost or sent astray, 
through the carelessness of letter writers, than any .other 
cause; and wc advise all interested to gitirel against errors by 
proper care and caution. '* Be sure you’re right,” See. 


Jttarkete, Commerce, &e. 


Rural New*Yoi-ker Office, ) 

K0CIIK3TKK, January Stst, 1861. > 

Floor is still inactive and without cliango in rates 
Gicain — Wheat an last quoted. Corn has advanced slightly, 
so lias Buckwheat Choice Beano are 1254c bushel higher. 

Drknsrd llooa have receded to |3.38Cai3,K3. Thera are some 
other slight changes, for which see tible of quotations 

RochcHcr WUolcsult; Prices. 


TORONT4*, Ian IA— Fi.mi; During (lie early part of the 
week there, wan an active demand for both superfine and fancy, 
several loti. ot Nupcrtlnn changed hands at $4,4fx.i 4,50; and fancy 
fl.T.Vutt.TO, Riru-.c then, however, in rnnsaqlicnc* of the unfavor 
able accounts p.»r ateamer. and the extreme d.illiioee of the 
Montreal markets, prices here have declinwj within the last few 
•jays SOe per barrel, buyers offering *1,20 lor eui»-rflne, aud *4.45 
ia4.rid for fancy, with every indication Unit prices will be still 
lower. Higher gnidcji .ire only in retail demand at Jt.NO'bil.OO, 
extra miperhiiQ Bi.llV'flVkSO. 

O atmkai. Ii.um.l v been in moderate request at 50,9^83,#). 

Gijai.v- Fall Wheat the receipts of this grain during the 
week. boll, by learns and rail, would not exceed 1,000 buahelB, 
There has been a Nfeiidv demand, but priees are somewhat low 
er. Pnini- emiinlis, (apwevor, uiv readily bought up at outride 
'!gurus Ui fill Eastern ord-r. We quote inferJor to medium 
iVom 9q.il-'- 1 and 1x1,0*;! 1.85 for good to prime Spring wheat 
has la-eii in active rtiqueet. and price* have .ontimied Kteady - 
Tile receipts liir (lit* week would be rihoto S.lIK) busbels, which 
gold at 85(s 8Ne per blishel Barley has hc.-ii in limited eaptd.v, 
and has ber.ti bought up by lucid llrewerxnt 18(a50c, per bushel 
Pens are in good demand, but in xnnill oIRningsftt 48.u6lc jl 
bushel Oats continue scare* at 30 .. 32« %»Imsln-I 

Potatorw. (t) bushel.. liVotiWc 

Butter, Fret h D lb... 15w 17 

" No. I Dairy. ...... 12- 11 

No. 2 store packed . . ikin'JO 

( hiMwe ... - - 

Hams 8»i 9 

Bacon. 7> 100 rbs. $3.50@4.00 

f) dozen, . IS. 20 


Turkeys, each,.. . 

Geese, each,.. _ 

Ducks, Ji pair, _ 

I thickens, H pair_ 

Apple*. r> barrel,_ 

Wool. SI lb. 

Salt burre'l. 

Hay V tun 
Straw j) tan _ 


50/M-00 
30; 5-50 
.. 40>45 
.. 20(aG5 
$2.0OiV'1 o) 

.. :iiV5-37' . 

. 1.50(5) 1.52 
.10.000115.00 
. 8.i» c 9.00 
-Glob.’ 


THE POltK MARKETS. 


Frr*. dozen.. labile. 

Honay, box. loot lie 

Land es, box. . . 9S($10o 

Gandies, extra.... 12@12c 

Fruit and Kiwis. 

A pplett, bush e 1.... AHffOfiSc 
Do. dried p lb BRSfic 

Peachew, do . l ira: 16c 

(.'herries, do. 14(5)l6c 

Plums. do. laic! 4c 

Potuteea. 4U®60c 

Hides nnd 8kin«. 

Slanghter. ted'S^c 

. 1 - 

Hlmep Pelt*.JLiftoliOO 

lAvmb Pelts. 75cbbi 25 

tieod*. 

Clover, bushel. .. $3.50(a)4.00 
Timothy.,. .. 2 .(X)(al 2 2 s) 

Sundries. 

Wood, hard.$3 OOMA.IX) 

Wood, soft. 3 ,iX(,t.T(») 

Coal. 1/Ohigh .7.0Ue)7.(k) 

Cool, Scranton_5.50(615.50 

Coal, Pittston.5,5005 90 

Coal, Shamokio . 6.50(jg,.fA) 

Coal. Char. .. 7f<i)8c 

Salt, bbl.$1.150(3)1.56 

Hay, tun.7.(Abe11 50 

Straw, ton...6.00(in6.00 

Wool. r> lb. 35 S46c 

Whitelisb., tixll boL 3.1X1/325 
Codfish, quintal,... 4.00(aL60 
Trout, half bbl . 3.00(53,26 


Cor week 
This week. Last week. last year 

Cattle.2.248 2,432 2/60 

Sheep...5,031 7,110 3,380 

Hogs.. 2,360 

Priobs — A shade lower than last week. The highnwt figure 
offered, that we routd hoar of, war 1' ,c lb, live weight, and 
that for a bunch of heavy, fine Chios, averaging nearly 1,900 lbs, 
and as near |iremiu-ii as any that have been iu market for some 
weeks We quote as follows 

This week. Last week. 

Premium,_ _ ... ,4Wfi;.6 c 5 c«» C 

FxtTO, . I'vraC.-- c.ral'.,- 

First quality...SlkfeSTiic S^®4 c 

Second quality,....3 iiJStkr 3 i'JJt‘£c 

Third quality, . . .. 22la®Jj4e. 2>led2M'c 

Salks Very few sales have been made. Indeed, lea* than 
mo .'harig.Ml hands, and, as the market el owe*, the prospect in 
that tnoet ol the ibnver* will have to tako their cattle threugh 
Those who don't adopt this alternative must a,.- 11 at a loss of 
from $1 to $6 head. 

Siikki’ Pne.es have declined, taking quality into account, 
equal tii V lb. from lant week. Sulea of the week about 4.LKX) 
at prices ranging from $3,75 to $6 head— the outside for a lot 
averaging 123 lbs, and all wooled .—Alias and Arytts. 


Ly.jiDd Milne lota hf super and A BEAUTIirci, I.ITTLE EUICUOHOOPE !— 
/al" of Foreign have beon 200 / \ Miuruifying mnull oWecte 54)0 time-, will !„■ matlod to any 

tin bn cau at lull prices. ivi.lrere. on the receipt of v.5 ce.nl* In silver, and one 3c. stamp. 

Texas.186540 Five, of different power*, free ol pnetei/e. $f,00. Address 

Smyrna, washed.JS@S8 027-It F. BOWKN, Box 2i», Boston, Mans. 

ii,, unwashed,....lKab® 

*y''l<4n, —. 1«5'30 170H sa le < Il tlC/W, or KXOIIA NGE, 

wp*. ‘2T\a>u I a Harm of :<0 acten choice land, uric milo from Auburn 


Ml a c r i c it. 


On the 11th inst,, by the Rev Bri.vim.K Roukrts, Mr. WM 
BCRGfT, of East 'Troy, Wisconsin, aud Miss MARIA J. BUR 
I.EIGH, of Kocho-ster, N Y 

In Junius, Dec. 2flth, by Rev. W. H. Mkotr, AI.FRKD II. 
WATEUBCRY of Galen, and FRANCK'S M., only daughter of 
the late Gko. W. Stock wo, M D, 

Also, Dec. Slat, bv the same, and in the same place, CHAH H 
REYNOLDS and SARAH JANE BROWNELL, both of Junius 

IN this city, on the evening of the 15th inst., at tho residence 
of the bride’s father, by Rev. G. D. Boakpman, HARRISON A 
BABCOCK and IIATTIE J. I-ODER. 


SO i c t>. 


In this city, on Saturday, the 18th inst, HELEN M.. wife of 
It P Bk.vton, ago.1 30 yivirs. 


^Vilucrtisemcnts. 


t'pre ABVKKTISINO TERMS, In Advnnoe—T iurty-Fivk 
Cunts a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, nr52,S cents per line of sp.n-e. Sukcial N'otiokb (fol¬ 
lowing l eadiog oiatter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a I fine. 

f/7~ The immense cireulation of the Rural Nkw-York kr — 
full twenty thousand more tlion that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal renders it by far the. Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America This kai.t should he borne in mind 
by all Nursery men. Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, he., he-, who necessarily depend upon the People of 
thu North for patronage. 


iroR-LlTH FAIR, 1H4J12L Inventors intending 
V v to exhibit in I/Midon should first seeure Patents iu Eng¬ 


land and France 

028- at 


Cost and particulars limiiahed by addressing 
J. FRASER. Rochester. N. Y 


ALBANY, Jan. 20 Dkkhsiid Hone —There was a good sup¬ 
ply at the. Central Railroad depot Saturday morning, and the 
demand was fair, holders being pretty firm, but apprentl.y not 
looking for an advance Sales as follows 

71 State averaging 3n0 Mis ... .$4.25 

25 " «• ' a?) fhe .. 4.28 

35 " '* 400 Its . 4.25 

35 " ** 250 ths. .. ..4 10 

15 " " 260 tba.4.25 

19 " “ 4»lb«.. . ...4..37AI 

65 " " 24011)*_ j .. 4.25 

31 "Pigs” 120 tbs. ..4.25 

10 . 160 tha.4.50 

100 Michigan," 260 tt>a. . 4.00 

210 “ •• 2751b*.„...4,06y 

200 " 2S) fba ............. 4.12Pj 

250 • off hooks, aver. 360 tbs 4.12^ 

I Atlas anil Arjus 

DETROIT, Jan 18 We now quote dressed hogs at $2,90($3 
lor heavy. Probably the liottimi Inis been touched unless there 
should be x large increase in the offering*, in which event prices 
might yield still further There is a good demand for mesa pork 
at $10. — 7ribwu- 

TORONTO, Jan. 16.—Hogs have been in good supply and in 
demajul for ahipmeut, the prices are as follows Heavy hogs 
weighing from 400 to 560 tbs. S4'.04,26; for 3)0 to 300, $3,60553,75 , 
and light, hogs $&ii)3,25 .—Globe 


THE CATTLE IUARKETS. 

NKW YORK. Jan L5. — Tlie current prices for the week at 
all the market* are as follows: 

UKKV PATTLH. 

First quality.cwt. $8,75(a.'9,l)0 

Ordinary quality,. 8.0(Xa8.75 

tlomroon quality. 6.6tK<i-7.50 

Inferior quality. 5.50(5)6,50 

COWS AND CALVES. 

First quality,. .$45,00®60,00 

Ordinary quality,. 40.00O45,00 

Common quality. 3n,00O36,00 

Inferior quality. 25,0O@SO,()O 

VEAL CALVES 

ITrst quality....I) lb 6 Ofij£o 

Ordiuory quality.:. 5 06>i 

Common quality.... 4 .i&isbfi 

Inferior quality. 4 ®4ji 

SHBKP AND LA MRS. 

Prime quality, ..phead $5,50(<i>7.50 

Ordinary,. 4,6005,50 

Common, . 3,50(S4.50 

Inferior.. ,...,..,. 2,50(aj3,2& 

8WINB 

First quality.. 3*{q03JsC 

Otlier qnsUtids, • ....... . 2J4W3 

alu.vS Y, Jan j). - Brut km The market is extremely 
dull. N'otwithstiinding the fact that there was a decline last 
week of Si'-V- ^) ff>, the supply to-day i* 800 head greater than 
then, without any improvement in qualitT. There ore very 
few tine ojitllc in market. Them are plenty heavy, but they are 
cournn and not fat. The usual number of buyer - are hen-, but 
the most of ihem, especially the New Yorker*, will go home 
empty handed. The Brighten aa w* II as the New York market 
last week was unHuluCuctory, and thev ray that they cannot 
give the prices naked, although moat of the holders evince a 
willingness to concede s»'c t> lb. oil lad week s rates The heavy 
Buow storm that haa prevailed since Friday night Ira* also hod 
a dcprcisiing tendency, shrinking up the cattle, and to the cha- 
adv.uitogn of the firm ora, making quite a difference in 1 heir ap 
poai ance. All the tntins were behind tine- and at 5 o'clock lost 
evening there were flo car load* still due. 

Rkokikts — The following is our comparative statement of re 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 18 to 
tho car 


(i> j 4 lii OK. MOItK MAY UK JV1 DE BY 
vI'/U any Local Ageut, without leaving liis home, this 
Winter and Spring, by rs-lling Oporto Grape Vines. For tonus to 
Agents, address E. WAKE SYLVESTER. I.yons, N. Y 

\ t'J KNTS MARK MOST MONEY BY 
sell ing the “Patriotic Prize Packets' 1 of Union Stationery, 
Knvelote-s, etc. Samido* by mail, 40c. Circulars free. 

E. HASKINS & CO.. 36 Bookman St., New York 

A WONDERK1 I. LITTLE UlltUtO^COi’S — 

Magnifying KioalJ object* 5(10 time-, will be sent to any ap- 
pRcailt on receipt.of Iwerly-fioe cents tu silver, and OOB pink 
-tamr Five of different powers for one dollar Addreaa MRS. 
M. S. WOODWARD, Box J,\Vi, Philiulelphia, Pa P2.NAt 

A G-KNT8 WANTED TC> SK1J, '4>- 
(V Held's Variety Stationary (lift Packages, containing 18 
sheets Note Paper. 13 Envelopes, one Pen arid Holder, one song 
Book, one Receipt Book, our Lead Pencil, one Blotting Pad. 
and a beautiful Gift in Jewelry. Address with stamp, or »ona 
35 cents for rauiple. C. W. SCOKIEJ.D, Genova, N. Y. 

u 7VT0T ENOUGH POOR TUNES IN IT TO SERVE 
AS LAND-MARKS.” 

Wk have already received a large number of lctte-m, mostly 
from music teachers and leaders of choirs, giving their opinions 
os to 

ASAPH; Or, The Choir Book. 

The new collection of Sacred aud Secular Music, 

BV LOW ELL AND WILLIAM MASON. 

The testimony is all on one side, and as no principle of selec¬ 
tion occurs to ns, we will take the lettera as they come, giving a 
short extract from each of as many as we eon afford space for. 

The Singing School Department is the best of any I have yet 
seen; arid a* tn thn anthems, mo to to. he., original and other¬ 
wise, they ore far ahead ol the latter-day clap-trap - (-1 A. J., 
Montour Co . Pa. 

1 think it is tlie most perfect music book 1 have ever seen — 


I unarm of 50 acres of choice land, one mile from Auburn, 
•aud good pay ing property in Auburn, will exchange (Or a large 
farm and pay the difference in cash Addrciw, witli JiiU partic- 
utars, lioq 830, Auburn, N. Y, tB7-6t 

r trnci r I - A It. fin; Prick LreT for Spring of 1362, of 
t Strawberries, Ttaspberrics, MaelcbiTries, Grapes, Currants, 
Gooseberries, (fc..tfc-, is now ready, and will be sent to all xppli- 
cauts. inclosing stamp. J. KNOX. 

677-2t _Box 156, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“ 1 I ovv TO M A Kl-I MONKY TVY AD- 
I 1 VERTI.-'I.NG. - l Practical Man’s Adfice." Scot free, by 
ROBERTSON h CO.. 82 &84 Nassau St.. New York 

$ *fK A M I • V I'll. 1 warn n> bin- ■■cry 

1 1 ) County to sell a new, cheap SEWINO MACHINlC, at 
$75 per month and expenses. AddreH* (with stamp) 

625-8t _ 8. MADISON. Alfred. M a ine. 

VLAN I ! A I, of AG KICULTIJRE. 

A -' L . Prepared nndur the diri*ction and published 
with the sanction of the 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

An Elemental v Treatise, comprising the Principle* and Practice 
of Agriculture, including the Composition of Soils, the At¬ 
mosphere. Water, Manures, etc , thn Preparation of 
Linds, the Culture of special Crops, tlie Principles 
of Rotation, the DocaseluUid Foe miee Of Grow¬ 
ing Plants, the Choice and Management of 
Farm Stock, and the G--ti'-riti Economy 
of the Farm and the Household 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, FAiUILIES, AND 
FARMERS. 

BY GEORGE B. EMERSON, 

For many' years connected with the MnasachUHctta Hoard of 
Education, and author of n valuable Report on the Trees 
and Shrubs of Miuu-aehueette, and 
CHARI,ES L. FT.INT, 

Secretary ol the MusaochusetU Statu Board of Agriculture, 
author of a Treatise on Milch Cumaud D.ur, Fanning, 
Grasses and Forage Plants, etc.. 

ILLUSTIUTED BY MANY ENGRVINGS. 

U KOOiVOI EN DA T1ONS. 

The MiVifaehuiiett* State Board of Agriculture, lifter a careful 
revision of the work, passed the following resolution 

" Resnivi'iJ, That this Board approve of the Manual of Agricul¬ 
ture submitted by Its author*. Me-u-ra, George B. Emerson and 
Charles I,. Flint, and recommend its publication by those gen¬ 
tlemen us a work well adapted for use in the schools of Massa¬ 
chusetts” 

From Hon. Mai-.rUAU. P Wii-niat 
• * ’ ’ Most cordially do I recommend the hook ns being 
admiarbly adapted to the ure of schools, and equally valuable 
to the cultivator* of th- - soil, f fake great pleasure in com¬ 
mending It not onl y to the iii-r.plo of Massschnsstte, but to the 
laiming community throughout our country." 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From Tho Montreal Transcript. 

" One of the most useful books of tho kind we have ever met 
with." 

• From The Ohio Farmer. 

“The plan of the work is excellent, mid the matter equal to 
the plan. Had we the power, wo would have it taught in every 
school in America." 

From Tlie Barnstable Patriot. 

“It. may be safely accepted as a standard work upon all that 
it professes to teach. We recommend it. to all our farmere as a 
most useful hand book." 

From The Ongetto, Montreal, 

“The plan of the work is admirable, and the writing has the 
merit of being both clear aud concise." 

Price 75 cents Copien sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

A liberal discount mode to Schools, Academies, or Public 
Institutions, 

t -.T" A liberal discount will also be made to Agents. 

Every farmer and every man who cultivates a garden should 
have this book. 

SWAN, BREWER A TILESTON, 

625-0 No. 131 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


1 think it is the most, perfect music book 1 have overseen — 
that it surporees all other books for choir snrvice. [R. P. L, 
Orange. Vt. 

The beet book ever published. I have introduced it into my 
schools. (T. M., Rock county, Wis. 

To my mind much superior to anything of the kind since Cttt- 
min.-iMarra.am1 Oantirii Ismdis — |l„ W., Brooklyu, N Y 

We. prefer it to an y music book wo have seen since “ (Jarmiua 
i-vacra."—f K S„ Tioga IV, N. Y 

I think, unqualifiedly, ASAPH, in its Variety md fresh new 
urea, will please all wlio sing.—(J. G. W., Troy.'N. Y. 

I have si»ent many pleasant and profitable hours over its 
pages, so rich with new and choice muidr.. |Kev. E. H. II., 
IJncoln, Vt. 

The rich harmony and natural flowing melody arc inspiring 
and awoken immodiate interest, and must. Isiconu, popular in all 
[daces where introduced [J B., LaiieerGo., Midi 

Ifitexcels inono point more than otbsi-e, it is in the sim¬ 
plicity aud thoroughness of its elementary department—[W. 
H. G.. Longtrwiunp, I "a 

It sparkles with choice gems.-(A. 3. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

II has Cbeermi me and I love it—f A. I!., Chautauqua Co., N.Y. 

This book I con atv is the best of all books tor choirs, singing 

schools, musical societies and conventions, that I have exam¬ 
ined.—(1L M. D., Greenfield, Ohio 

T bolieve it the bent book of the kind extant. [N. S. B., Me¬ 
thuen, M-ias. 

Onu of my best xingers raid, while we were singing from it, 
that "there was not enough poor tunes in it so lor to serve as 
land marks."—{N B. H.. Ciuut Co., Mich. 

Not only is there the greatest variety, but the quality is of the 
highest order in every department, ft has more than met my 
fufleet expectations — (J. A M , Andover, Mass. 

The fc-'et work l have ever seen so used.—[J. G. L.. La - Porte 
county, lti-1. 

It is decidedly sup-rior to any singing book yet published — 
It is really a feast of good things, —(E. P. B , West Cambridge, 
Moss. • 

I value itabove all the music books I have.—[D H.W., Johns 
towu. Pa 

The beet collection, both in point of style and variety, w hich 
I haves seen. (S E P.. Oaiupeilo, Mass. 

1 consider it decidedly tho best choir book published. -[J. R. 
E., Springfield, 111. 

The price of ASA I’ll; Ok, Tine CltOftt Book, is $8 per dozen 
Published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 

628-21 Noe. 5 and 7 Mkkckk Struct, N. Y. 

Iff I .MIRA FEMAl.E COLT.EdK. Next 
I j Semi-Annual Session begins, Thursday, Feb. 6tte Tliis Col¬ 
lege has a full Charter, with regular Professorships, and fur¬ 
nishes superior advantages, at verv low terms. Whole expense 
for Board and Tuition, $75 per half yearly Session. 827 0 

TffOCniiSTKR ElftHT CARKIAflK^ns 

fi, FACroKY, No. 146 M tut St , itentEHTKR. N. 

Y —1 have now rented apurtion of the Carriage Fnc id - w — 
lory formerly occupied by F.lliott h Lodewlek, where I wdl 
manufacture all kind* of light Carriages and Sleighs ol the 
lightest and improved at vleo. Great attention will bo paid to all 
kiuils Of repair ng twill make to order any kind of Cftiriage 
wood-work for any other establishment, and will sell to them 
lower than they can manufacture. 

j. huge McDonough. 

Rochester, N. Y., Sept 14, 1861. 610-13teo 


f»00 PIECES 

New and Elegant Carpetings! 

Comprisintr many new styles never before in ttib> market— 
Our Stock is complete iu every department, from tlie Royal 
Mkualuo.xh to the very lowest priced Corpt.i made. 

Elegant Cai*pets 5 

For Drawing Rooms. Parkas, Diniruj Rooms , 
Halts, Libraries, (lumbers, KUdtens, Offices, 

(1lurches, School Houses. 

Infant, the beat aaaortment of all kinds of CARPET ROOM 
GOODS to be found in any on r. houno I* this e.onntrv 
We have parehoxed much larger than usual, in anticipation of 
the -risetil Oxrpetings in eousequence of the new Tariff, and the 
great call for low priced 

WOOLS FOR ARMY USES, 

A tact that ah mi Id be borne in mind by all persons about buying 
a new Carpet; in all goo (in purchased by ua after this will cost 
from 10 to 21) cents per yard more th.ui now. 

Dun Stock in tiik I.aksXut in Variety to be found in any 
Retail House in this State, and at prices that cannot fail to mil the 
CLOSEST BUYERS. HOWE A KORKRfS, 

6)8-cotf Carpet Ware Rooms, 36 State St, Uocheeter, N. Y. 

OHOR/l’-HORNS, I have for sale a levr Bulla and 
iff Bull Calves, Cows and Heilent The Young Stock by the 
Duke of Cluster 1 11382,1 and Grand Duke of Oxford (16IS4.) 

JAMES O. SHELDON. 

623-9t White Spring Karin, Geneva. N. Y. 

F OWLER’S PATENT STEAM PLOWING 

MACHINERY. Patent Rights for Stiite* and Counties, 
and Machines, are now for sale. Deeeriptm- Pamphlet/; rent, 
post free Apply to K. W. KDDISON, 608 South Delaware 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa- tilD-lOt 

A PriiK STOCKS. 1,000,001) one year, and 2,000,000 
two years old Apple Stock*, at from $I.,W to $2.30 I) 1,000. 
OurStoeks are unsurpo/wed, and we offer them for ca.-uj at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN h FORI). 

614-tf Ohio Nui >eriea, Toledo, Ohio. 

A gents wanted to sell fruit trees. 

W u wish tei employ a number of experienced and trust¬ 
worthy men to sell Trees, Ac., from our Nurseries at liberal 
wages. 

Witoi.KSALK Duai.kichi furnished with Nursery Stock, of all 
description*, at the lowest wholesale rale * 

HOOKER. FARLEY k CO., 

5S4tf Rochester Wholesale Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y 

-4 sn IMAM i-FORTES. di>rt 

f]ra l > )U. Wit are now able to offer the public aFff l ' 
tine new 7-outavu FLAN0-FORTH, full iron Irame, over-strung, 
rosewood cose, wiirrautod for live years, for $la), cash; and rich 
molding ease*, with carved legs and lyre, from $175 to $a», of as 
good work and material as lias been sold fm $4iXi or $teX( by the 
old methods of manufacturing. We wan ant them to stand in 
tune better than any llano ever made We invite oil to exam¬ 
ine these new in-D fin n-nte it Oux factory, corner ol Canal and 
Hudson Streets, New York. GROVESTEKN A HALE. 

I would advise sir friends and all in want of a good, substan¬ 
tial Kano, tn examine GROVESTEKN A if A I.K'S new 7-octave 
Pianos. I have bad the narp, the past year, of more than 200 
Pianos ol different makers, and these stand in tune better than 
any I ever saw the touch and lone are tine good a* any cost- 
ing double ’.hatjnone y (024 it] J. PRIESTL Y, Nuw York. 

ftRKAT IMPROVEMENT in 11 OTIS Id- 
U PO'V'KItS.- Tiioh Sen t vkwilkk 8 Patent of Nov. 19, 1861, 
saves, by the Dynamometer, .33 per oenti of tlio power used, 
without lt -4 Of speed, or other diradvantoge. It can ho applied 
to tlie master wheel of any draft Horac-Power. with only the ad¬ 
ditional’. c.-mI of the leers Fur information and right tu n-e, ad- 
dr.-Hs THO!?. --C I1A NKW I PER, Sciu-ca F*1 Is, N Y. 

A A1 E N 'I'S W ANTED.- A few Agents 
/ V are wanted to travel aud solicit ordere for Trues, for one 
of the best XursoriiM. 

Meu who nn; w“l! qualified for the business, and can give 
proper sueur-ity, will he paid liberally 
Applications stating particulars as to experience, reference, 
he, may be wiliiressed to Drawer 285, P. 0., Roches ter, N Y. 

P IRNM.-VNi-8ITI1* TAUU ITT T1Y MAIL, 
by our new process, xr. thoroughly and cheap os if present. 
60 Visiting Curds sent for $1. C. A. WALWORTH. Professor of 
Penmanship, National Mercantile College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

They shone like? lightning over head. 

They flashed along from shore to shore. 

Tlie bright reflection of their red 
Crimsoned the streets of Baltimore; 

And the men who Saw, serene and clear. 

Their progress through the heavenly heights, 

Made the world ring with cheer on cheer, 

Crying, “ Behold the Northern Lights!" 

They shone on Ellsworth's murdered form: 

They gilded Lyon's far oil' grave; 

Where Baker's army met the storm. 

They smiled a blessing on the brave. 

While treason turned her head in shame 
To feel her secret thoughts laid bare, 

The patriot hailed the sacred flame 
That nerved his heart against despair. 

Men of tiic North! fresh courage take; 

Fear not to meet a little loss; 

Ere long our Northern Lights shall break 
The clouds around the Southern Cross. 

Our banner floats above us yet. 

Aud treason e'rc in darkness fights; 

Not yet our star of hope is set. 

Not yet are quenched our Northern Lights. 

We will not stop to reckon all 
The vacant chairs—'twere needless pain— 

Of those who. at Columbia's call. 

Joined the brave host of freedom's slain. 

From every grave w herein they lie 
Shall one day burst a victor song; 

The Northern Lights are in the sky. 

And all the land shall smile ere king. 

Harper's Weekly. 
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LITTLE BROWN FACE IN THE FIRE: 

OR, HOW A BACHELOR WAS WON. 

My cousin, Arthur Langley, was a confirmed 
bachelor—at least, so he said, and so all his 
acquaintances believed; but why he was so was a 
profound mystery. He was rich, handsome, of 
unexceptionable family, and entirely independent 
of control. Without being a scholar, he was well 
informed; without having dabbled in art, he was an 
ardent aud intelligent admirer of its works; and his 
address, though not strictly polished, was singularly 
fascinating. 1 often .wondered that he remained so 
gentle and unaffected amid the unceasing homage 
which he had received from his birth. As a child, 
nothing in or out of the house was too good for 
“ Mars. Artur,’* and his negro nurse hid. lied, and 
stole for him in a manner which threatened seriously 
to confuse his notions ol right and wrong. As a 
boy at school, and a youth at college, he won uni¬ 
versal favor, and he had scarcely entered society 
when he became an acknowledged idol. Countless 
were the superb dresses, the jewels and laces which 
were selected and worn with reference to his sup¬ 
posed preferences, and numberless were the books 
read upon bis chance recommendation. Many a 
drawing and singing master was aided in his toil¬ 
some way by the recollection of this favorite beau, 
and bis random word helped more than one sad¬ 
eyed foreigner—French and Italian — to fill his 
classes with remunerative if not studious pupils. 
But I could not perceive that Arthur lclt the slightest 
touch of the grand passion, and in time the girls 
grew tired of their worship, and looked about for 
less impracticable subjects for their charms. 

Humor was busy with the cause of such marvelous 
. indifference. The spiteful said he was scheming for 
money: the sentimental, that death had cut off the 
object of his choice: and the romantic —owing, I 
tear, to sly hints dropped by myself— believed that 
he had fallen in love with a portrait in the shop of a 
picture-dealer in Florence, and that he was seeking 
the original in sorrowful earnestness. Nothing 
could well be further from the truth than these con¬ 
jectures, for the simple fact was that he had never 
seen the most lovable side ol womanhood. 11 is 
mother died when he was very young, and his aunt, 
a wealthy and stylish widow, took charge of the 
household. She fancied herself a model of fidelity, 
and she did really live up to her own standard, 
which was not oppressively high. She Counted the 
silver every Saturday, dusted daily the rare and 
delicate decorations of the drawing-rooms, attended 
scrupulously to the fil ling of the children’s clothing, 
and never failed to be present during their dancing 
lessons. When my uncle fell ill. she fidgeted about 
his room in tasteful morning drees, and when he 
died she attended him to his grave in becoming 
mourning. Josephine Langley profited by her pre¬ 
cept aud example. She was strikingly beautiful, 
and she became elegant and accomplished. After 
reigning in society one season she married a mil¬ 
lionaire, who would have sneered at the possibility 
of loving his own wife, aud who married her simply 
because she would lie an appropriate finish to his 
magnificent mansion. There Arthur saw a cold, 
glittering selfishness running through word and 
deed. He saw it in silly extravagance and reckless 
waste, in time and money withheld from the poor 
and suffering to be lavished in self-indulgence. In 
petty quarrels, harsh recrimination?, and moau com¬ 
pliances, The spectacle disgusted him, and when, 
in the brilliant circle in which he moved, he found 
one lovely girl becoming more pleasing to him than 
another, he recalled some scene witnessed beneath 
the roof of his brother-in-law, and thn tenderness 
faded from his dream, and his air-castles vanished. 

So he tried to content himself with his bachelor 
establishment — a suite of noble rooms in a great 
lodging-house. I lis cook. Pierre, was fat, dexterous, 
and thievish; and Adolphe, his body-servant, helped 
Pierre drink his wine, and wore his shirls and waist¬ 
coats. I disliked Pierre, but Adolphe was my 
abomination — there was so much self-conceit under 
his demure and reverential manner, aud such cool 
cunning under his pretended eagerness to serve. 
More than once I attempted to procure his dismissal, 
but Arthur said that (he rascal amused him; that be 
took him lor his skill, not his. honesty, and that he 
should keep’him as long as he could maintain 
undisputed possession of his hats, bool? and gloves. 

Affairs stood thus when Mr. Hamilton, a distant 
connection of the family, invited Arthur to spend a 
week with him in the country at - The Grove”—so 
he had named his estate. Owing to a mistake in the 
date ot the invitation, Arthnv arrived sooner than he , 
was expected, and all the gnest-ehambers were , 
occupied, so that be was put in Jennie Hamilton's, , 
she having gone out for the night. He was conscious ; 
of a peculiar pleasure the moment he entered the : 
apartment, although he could not perceive its cause. ; 
A cheerful wood fire blazed on the wide hearth, j 
sending a ruddy light to the four corners, deepening j 
the hue of the crimson curtains, and giving it mellow , 
tint to the light-colored paper, ihe toilette service, , 
and the drapery of the bed. In front was a lady’s ; 
sewing-chair, and near it, on a rosewood stand, was . 


a brown work-basket, its bag tied with scarlet rib- vision bad vanished, the fire was out, and be was a 

bons, Ihe long ends of which fell over the edge with shaking with cold, and cramped with his uncomfort- iCf J?$M IPyJC? w£> 

a coquettish grace. The cover was partially lifltsd, able posture in the deep arm-chair. ’ _ 

for Jennie hud been called in haste to visit a poor The next morning Jennie was missing, and all 

old woman in the neighborhood, and had left behind life seemed to have gone from the breakfast table. THE SEARCH FOE TRUTH, 

her two or three slight marks of the hurry of her She was accustomed to preside, and her beaming I!Y C1IAS> n bragdon 

departure. The desire to examine it wan irresistible, good humor and 'nice tact imparted a singularzost -_ 

and — I regret to confess it—Arthur peeped. How to the incal, and dismissed the circle well pleased [Mr. Bragdon. President of the Chicago Garden- 
daintly and yet how convenient every thing was to the day’s duties. Now. Mrs. Hamilton took her er’s Society, delivered the following address of wel- 
within! The very genius of comfort sat in the glit- place, but she was infirm in health, and a servant come before the Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
tering thimble, nestled in the housewife with its poured the coffee so awkwardly that all the aroma on the occasion of its recent meeting in Chicago. It 
needles, its scissors of various sizes, its wax and seemed to exhale irom it. filled the bowls too full, has not yet. been published as delivered. The fol- 
tapes, and glanced from the spools smoothly packed and let a few drops fall into the saucers in a lowing is a corrected copy:] 
in the inlaid spool-box. A new thought came into slovenly manner. Conversation flagged, and there “Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Illinois 
Arthur’s mind, and the popularity of a true union was no one to suggest new subjects, or to draw out fate- Horticultural Society; — A talented woman 
between usefulness and taste presented itself to him the guests on the old. Luckily. Jennie returned once wrote: ‘ What is done interests me more than 
for the first time. IIow wonderful the revelation before the close of the breakfast hour, and the what is thought or supposed. Every fact is impure, 
appeared to him! In the eagerness of discovery his atmosphere was speedily changed. She had but every fact contains in’it the juices of life. Every 
scruples vanished. First, he drew out a neatly- watched with the sick woman, but the crisis of the fact is a clod, from which may grow an amaranth or 
mended stocking, lie handle 1 it as if it had been disease was passed, and. walking home in the clear a palm.’ 

some rare piece of jewelry, and turned it over and frosty air. she had gathered a few bright thorn “ May I not greet yon, sir. and gentlemen, as rep- 
over again, marking every winding of the enmesh- leaves and some clusters of scarlet berries, which resentalives of a class to which this woman, by her 
ing and strengthening threads, which at the moment she put in her brown hair, and which set off—if atiy- confession, belonged—a class who road romance in 
shone to his eyes with a luster like that of pearls, tiling could be said to do so — her Spanish com* reality, philosophy and poetry in fact, and the 
Then he kicked Off one ofhis slippers, and perceived plexion and happy countenance. Arthur silently record of truth in all things—who revel in the won- 
that the great toe was just pushing through the compared her appearance with that of his .sister derful disclosures wliieli follow the study of nature 
yielding silk, and that the second was striving to after a grand party, and gained a still deeper and natural law, reap rich harvests of pure enjoy- 
keep it company. IIis other slipper followed the insight into the connection between labor ami meats in the peaceful pursuits to which you are so 
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between usefulness and taste presented itself to him 
for the first time. IIow wonderful the revelation 
appeared to him! In the eagerness of discovery his 
scruples vanished. First he drew out a neatly- 
mended stocking, lb' handled i . as if it had been 
some rare piece of jewelry, and turned it over and 
over again, marking every w inding of the enmesh¬ 
ing and stretiglbening threads, which at the moment 
shone to his eyes with a luster like that of pearls. 
Then he kicked off one of his slippers, and perceived 
that the great toe was just pushing through the 


the guests on the old. Luckily. Jennie returned 
before the close of the breakfast hour, and the 
atmosphere was speedily changed. She had 
watched with the sick woman, but the crisis of the 
disease was passed, and, walking home in the clear 
frosty air. she had gathered a few bright thorn 
leaves aud some < lusters of scarlet berries, which 
she put in her brown hair, and which set off—if any¬ 
thing could lie said to do so — her Spanish com¬ 
plexion and happy countenance. Arthur silently 
compared her appearance with that of his sister 


first, but the foot was in no better case, for the heel 
was visible through its gray covering. “ I must buy 
a new package of hose to-morrow,” he said, with a 
half sigh. Turning again to ihe basket he look up 
a cambric handkerchief, hemmed with machine-like 
precision, but without the stiffness that machinery 
imparts to its work. Arthur placed his own beside 
it. observed Ihe edge unevenly turned aud coarsely 
basted, and indulged himself in another gentle sigh. 
Finally he lilted a vest, the size of which showed it 
to be Mr. Hamilton’s, and which had renewed its 
youth under a judicious process.of binding, new but¬ 
toning. and button-holing. A third sigh was audilile, 
and Arthur, after carefully replacing the articles, 
went to the study-table. Upon one cud of it were a 
quantity of artist's lhatcrials, and lying among them 
was a comic pen-and-ink sketch of a domestic inci¬ 
dent, which told the story with considerable spirit. 
Opposite was an open writing-desk, evidently much 
used, and with unmistakable marks of travel on its 
polished sides. Arthur bent down and read on the 
plate, “Jennie Hamilton, from E. F.*’ Who was 
“ E. F.?” Was he a manV Possibly, although the 
appointments, ro far as they were visible, were 
exquisite. Would a man have selected such a oneY 
It was Parisian in make, and Jennie had many 
traveled acquaintances. Edward Framliugbam had 
been to Europe three times. He was the very man 
to have mqde such a present Yes. Ned did make 
it. That was as clear as daylight;. Fly fox. that 


beauty. Suddenly everybody wanted more coffee, 
which They would take from no hand but Jennie's. 
Fresh muffins aud toast were ordered, eggs and 
anecdotes went round and round, and the meal 
ended with bursts qf hearty laughter. 

A party had beou arranged for the evening, one 
of those miscellaneous gatherings of old and young 
which country people like to get together. It was 
to be composed of almost all the neighboring 
acquaintances of the several families then in the 
house—uncles, aunts, and cousins, up from the city, 
to enjoy the present for the sake of the old times. 
“How will they get on without Jennie?” said 
Arthur to himself: “she must sleep this morning, 
at least." He had yet to learn that Jennie was 
never self-indulgent when the wishes or needs of 
another called her to activity. He had a hint of 
this when, in a game of romps with* the children, 
he permitted him self to lie led into the kitchen, 
where he found her deep in jellies and custards, 
cake, and trifles of innumerable kinds, and when, 
returning from tin■ woods at the head of a merry 
train laden with evergreens, she planned the decor¬ 
ations of the rooms, as lavish of care and thought 
as if she had spent the previous night in bed, like 
the uproarious troop around her. She was absent 
from the tea table, but she was ready for the earli¬ 
est of the evening guests, dressed in one of those 
black silks with which Arthur had made acquaint¬ 
ance in her closet, and for ornament only a knot of 


you are so 


Ned! aud Arthur was Conscious of a faint feeling of gay ribbon and her garland of thorn. 


dislike to his old friend. 

A knock at the door aroused him. and a servant 
entered with an apology and went to the closet on an 
errand for her mistress. She did not wait to shut 
the door, but gave it a ptish, thecuiTent from which 
sent n cloud of delicate muslin into dangerous 
proximity to the rnaqtcl lamp. A new temptation 
beset Arthur. Doubtless he should have turned his 
head aside when he replaced the fleecy folds, but he 
did no such thing. He paused at the entrance to 
the closet, and feasted his eyes upon its contents. 
A dozen cambric skirts, white as snow, and without 
any other embellishment than a broad hem at the 
bottom, and a half-dozen prettily-stitched white 
flannel ones, boldly confronted him. Across the 
end hung two black silk drosses, (and he preferred 
a black silk to any other dress,) a Mazarin blue and 
a dark brown one. Opposite them hung a narrow 
thibet. and a gay cashmere morning rdbo, with but¬ 
tons. and laces, and tasseled cords, contrasted with 
the soft fall of the summer apparel, to protect which 
was his ostensible business at the press. Beneath 
were boxes large and small, but closely shut, and a 
narrow shelf covered with pretty slippers, jaunty 
gaiters, walking boots, snow-shoes, rubbers — in 
short, with samples of all the accepted stylos of 
protection for the foot in all seasons of weather. 
Not a speck of dust was to be seen, nothing was 
awry, and regard was had, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously. to tiie general effect in the harmonious 
arrangement of colors. Even the minutest details 
indicated thorough self-respect. For years Arthur 
had enjoyed nothing more than that long gaze into 
Jennie's closet, half-spoiled though it was by the 
consciousness of the ill-breeding of the act. 

His survey was not yet completed. He scanned 
the book-case narrowly, and carefully noted the 


volumes which it contained. All were in plain J delightful. 


Arthur did his best to make himself agreeable to 
his young hostess, but she told him that he was at 
home, and must take care Of himself, or. if he would 
be very good, he might help her to amuse the 
children. The latter was certainly a novel sugges¬ 
tion, but Ai'ther was fast falling in love, and finding 
it impossible to keep away from bis charmer, he 
established himself as her aid, ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary. There vas a whole room full of boys 
and girls, and Jennie and Arthur soon found them¬ 
selves busy eno g'h. They danced with the little 
people until the ciders wanted the large parlors, 
and then played games of every kind, served them 
with refreshments, that no shy one should be over¬ 
looked. shawled, and bonnetted, and hatted them, 
and fairly saw them into the carriage and out of the 
grounds. 

By some unknown process one of the guest 
chambers had been vacated for Arthur, who moved 
unwillingly from his fascinating quarters. He 
grumbled about it to himself in a manner which the 
arrangement by no means justified. He said that 
he hated guest chambers—they always had an unin¬ 
habited aspect ; aud then he smiled as he remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Hamilton's were seldom empty. He 
fancied it was chilly, but the thermometer stood at 
eighty. It was on the cold side of the house, he 
argued, but ihe curtain of crimson damask effectu¬ 
ally shut out the north star and its circling constel¬ 
lations. aud he smiled a second time at his folly. 
*Tis the Looks that are wanted, he suggested, but 
moving uneasily in his chair he beheld a glass door 
closing a recess in the wall, and ranged behind it 
were most ot his favorite authors, from Chaucer to 
Hawthorne. He reluctantly confessed that he 
needed only an atmosphere warmed and vitalized 
by Jennie’s presence to make everything else 


covers except a few presentation copies, holiday 
gifts, and illustrated works. There were many 
poets. English and American, with india-iuk illus¬ 
trations more or less finished up, placed between 
the leaves. There were translations also from the 
Greek and Roman author?, a few standard histories, 
choice criticisms, and studies in art, some of the best 
manuals of natural science, and many religious 
writings of different eras and various creeds, 

Arthur nodded approval to each, rolled an easy 
chair to the hearth, and looked steadily into the 
glowing coals. Presently a little brown face 
appeared against the dazzling back-ground. It was 
very plain, but it was crowned with smooth braids 
of shining hair, and the honest countenance was 
lighted by a pair of earnest, truthful eyes, which 
could look through and abash falsehood wherever it 
might be met. A falling brand obscured it for a 
moment, then it grew brighter than ever, and 
silently lifting itself, brought to view the figure that 
belonged to it. It was not a stylish one, but it was 
round and trim, and it was arrayed in a well-fitting 
robe of simple material, edged at the neck and 
wrists with collar and cuffs of glossy linen. The 
new comer bore a striking resemblance to Jennie 
Hamilton, and flitted about with an unembarrased 
air which bespoke her ownership of the surround¬ 
ings. Smiling upon Arthur in a manner which 
made his heart beat as it had jiever done before, she. 
drew the sewing-chair to his side, put the work- 
basket on a cricket at her feet, and picking up his 
handkerchief rehemmed it. chatting the while upon 
such topics as naturally presented themselves. 
Never had the flight of white and jewelled lingers 
over the keys of a piano or the strings of a harp 
bewitched Arthur like the movements of those 
small brown ones managing the needle with such 
dexterous grace; and never hail lie found small talk 
so agreeable as that light midnight gossip. lie 
tried to beguile his visitor into a prolonged stay, 
and brought out his choicest anecdotes one after 
another, until she. thinking one of them especially 
picttiresque, dropped the kerchief, and seizing a 


The period appointed for Arthur’s visit passed 
but too quickly, aud his return home was anything 
but pleasurable. He found Adolphe no longer 
amusing, and Pierre's dishonesty unendurable. 
Ilis beautiful apartment looked cheerless. Ho 
wanted the basket and sewing chair more than ever, 
lie bore it awhile, and then wrote to Mr. Hamilton 
that he was lonely and blue, and longed to get back 
to the cheerful country house. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Mr. ! lamilton. “ it is shocking 
dull, ibis living in chambers. I tried it myself once, 
and came near hanging myself. And it is very 
cheerful here, as Arthur says. He may come, 
mayn’t be, mother, and stay as long as lie likes?” 

Mrs. Hamilton, who never differed from her 
spouse in hospitable intentions, answered “Yes;” 
aud the return mail carried an intimation to Arthur 
that he was welcome to a plate and bed at •• The 
Grove ’’ at any and all times. 

There was a something vastly suspicious in the 
manner of Arthur’s setting out for this second visit. 
A hamper of excellent wine just received from a 
friend in Europe preceded him. because it happened 
to be of a kind that Mr. Hamilton had commended. 
Bruno, (he groat dog, accompanied him, because 
Jennie lilted dogs; and among his luggage was a 
trunk tilled with choice engravings and objects of 
art, while a fine saddle* horse followed him. osten¬ 
sibly because he could not be trusted at the stables, 
but really intended as a present to Jennie, should it 
appear probable that she would accept the gift. 

I heard pretty regularly from Arthur during the 
winter, liis letters being dated from “ The Grove” 
as frequently as from his chambers; but I could 
only infer from their general tone that affairs were 
progressing hopefully. One morning, however, in 
the following spring, upon entering a jeweler’s 
shop. I perceived one of the proprietors in close 
attendance upon a young man. who was standing 
with an open jewel case before him, and giving 
minute directions for the resetting of some magnifi¬ 
cent pearls. “Arthur!*’ r exclaimed, and in a 
minute Arthur was whispering, “Congratulate me, 
coz,—I have won her!” 

Aud so Jennie Hamilton, without beauty, or 
style, or fortune, married my admired and petted 

i ' 


pencil, illustrated it with a few rapid ami graphic cousin: and from That, day to this he has uttered 
strokes. As site placed it within her desk a handful fervent thanksgivings that'lhe lovable home side of 
of letters fell out. The superscription was Ned womanhood was revealed to him before he had been 
„ ... . , 1 . , , captivated by more outside show, or had become too 

Framl ingham s. A pang of jealousy shot through „i<l to acCt .,,[ llie deep and lasting happiness which 
Arthurs heart. He sprang to his feet, and lo! the it never fails to yield. 


devoted, who. to use a hackneyed couplet: 

“ * Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, ami good in every thing.’ 

“May I not welcome you to our city and to our 
hospitalities, as diligent searchers after truth? For 
truth, like nature, is permanent—is enduring. And 
1 may add. pertinently. I trust, that this search for 
truth is the work of this life—the Alpha and Omega 
of our mission here! 

“ It is to be sought out and adopted—searched for 
as for hidden treasure, and With a zeal correspond¬ 
ing to that with which we follow after comparative 
dross. 

“Truth is worthy the labor mankind expend in 
■ finding it. It is omnipotent and omnipresent It is 
every where in nature, and as powerful as it is con¬ 
stant in the exercise of its power. It surrounds us, 
molds our life, controls our existence—is material to 
our existence. 

“Truth is sweet, palatable, profitable—always 
sweet to the honest man, palatable to tbe upright, 
and profitable to all men. It is beautiful, too. 
Shaftsbury wrote a great truth when he wrote, ; the 
most natural beatify in the world is honesty and 
moral truth.' And he might have added—all truth 
is beautiful. 

“ Again. I say. it is to be sought for everywhere and 
by everybody. No one is released from the respon¬ 
sibility of this work in life, for it is the test by which 
we fix the standard value of all things and theories, 
physical substances, and metaphysical nonentities. 

“Every bud that bursts, every tiny grass blade 
that springs from the rested and winter nourished 
earth, every pebble and every dew drop, every 
genu of a new life, is a truth, and involves a multi¬ 
tude of other truths in its existence. 

“Cuusabon says: ‘The study of truth is perpetu¬ 
ally joined xn ith a love of virtue, for there is no vir¬ 
tue which derives not its original from truth. Truth 
is the foundation of all knowledge, and the cement. 
of all society.' Its study, therefore, involves virtue 
and begets knowledge; it is something to do to 
secure it and adopt it. We are to seek it for its own 
sake—seek it for the good it may do us—seek it for 
the power it will give us to do good to others—seek 
it everywhere and constantly. 

“Colton says: ‘Pure truth, like pure gold, hits 
been found unfit for circulation, because men have 
found it far more convenient to adulterate the truth 
than to refine themselves. They will not advance 
their minds to the standard, therefore they lower 
the standard to their minds.’ 

“This may be true of the language of truth, 
abstractly, and f !ton’s words will be appreciated 
by such of you as nave much commerce with men; 
hut it will be ti md that the great natural truths 
which underlie success in all the departments of 
human life, directly dependent upon them, must 
become current ; not only so, but so familiar to us all 
that we shall bo able to detect the genuine from the 
counterfeit, and reject the adulterated. 

“ Something must be done to obtain this result 
We are all convinced of it. We have ample expe¬ 
rience teaching us the fact; our interests demand it; 
we led the pressure of circumstances — circum¬ 
stances which we have not the power to control— 
daily. Wo have not the power , because « e have not 
the knowledge which gives the power—we submit 
per force 'to circumstances—and how tamely do we 
submit! Where is our patient, persistent effort to 
dig up the truth or class of truths that shall bring 
us to relief? 

“ We Lave enemies—open and secret enemies. 
They prey upon us, destroy our substance, neutral¬ 
ize our labor, dishearten and disarm us! Why? 
Because we do not know them—do not know the 
truths which illumine the laws that govern them— 
which disclose* tu us the guise in which they come to 
torment us. and the character of their weapons. 
How shall*we meet them, and what must be the 
Order of battle, what the mode of attack? aud what 
will be the result of a victory on either side? it is 
plain, if we study our own interests, (hat the causes 
which contribute to our adversity must be sought 
out aud removed. The incidental growth of weeds 
and hedgerows in the way of our progress must he 
hewn down and uprooted, 

•• We have friends—open and secret friends, known 
and unknown, appreciated and unappreciated — 
friends that labor for us, promote our interests, min¬ 
ister to our comfort, and aid in the supply of our 
wants. They often come iu disguise, -and we too 
often repel them. They are a good providence to 
us. They prey upon our enemies, and surround 
and defend us from them. They linger about the 
homestead, and in the orchard, garden and field, 
they labor for us. They are active ministers to our 
comfort—faithful and true agents. It is important 
we should know them. It is imperative that we 
learn to distinguish our friends Irurn our enemies. 
The search t'or truth involves the acquisition of this 
knowledge. And I do not underestimate any man’s 
knowledge, when I aver that only the A B C of the 
truths that affect our life aud prosperity, as a pro¬ 
ducing people, have been learned. • 

“ This, then, I think, is the character of the work 
before us—the intent that has gathered us together. 

“ In behalf, therefore, of the Society I have the 
honor to represent, and the lovers of horticultural 
truth in this city, aud as co-laborers, miners, Reivers 
after truth, I give you good greeting, and a right 
cordial welcome to Chicago.” 

-- 

The miud is like a trunk. If well‘packed, it 
holds almost everything ; if ill packed, .next to 
nothing. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

Eds. Rural Nrw-Yorebk:— Inclosed you will find an 
enigma for insertion in your columns at pleasure. It will be 
a little different from those you generally use. and will be 

rather difficult to work out: 

• 

I am composed of 84 characters. 

1st. My 69. 74. 2, 8, 30. II, 38. 52. 4, 38. 11. 34. 64. 37, 70 is a 
query generally asked by my 17, 20, 27. 58. 3. 42 on the 
advent of my 80. 5. 51. 1. 35. 15, 61. 28, 87 into society. 
2d. My 32. 7, 64. 10, 25, 22, 52,13, 69. 36, 55 is n short sen¬ 
tence which iB, at certain times, used with great effect by 
my 11, 67. 27,12, 24, 9, 61, 23, 577 42 who have marriago-' 
able daughters, to the discomfiture, of their 25,28,66. 44,47. 
3d. My 81. 63. 73, 3, 61, when placed before my 81. 23, 48, SO, 
represents a time long to be remembered by all American 
citizens. 

4th. My 38, ol', 62 is in the singular Dumber, but if my 84 be 
added, it becomes plural. 

6th. My 46. 32, 68, 28 is a name which ought to be held dear 
by every 81, 71, 42, 21, 50, 37, 27; but when my 65, 2, 32, 

17, 27, 0, 73. 61 use it, it is changed to that of mv 61. 11, 

I. 14, 5, 41. 

6th. My 16, 35, 39, 19, 50 comes next before my 21, 73. 4.3. 16, 
but my 11, 30, 62, 70, 24 comes last of all. 

7th. My 53, 60, 20. 37, 34, 10 are due by all my 59, 72, 44, 5, 

18, 24. 63, 41, 32, 38, 1, 74 to my 6, 54. 22,18, 72, 3. 42, 74; 
that is, all who have stood up matifully for my 9, 69, 30, 

19, 59, in this the time of our country’s 27, 58. 74, 13, 72, 
6, 10, 42. 

Stfc. My 26. 69, 37. 40, 71, 8 bears the same relation to my 29, 
69, 45. 22 that my 82. 48, 79 hears to the sum of my 29, 
68, 12. 43, 48. 78, and my 23, 64, 32. 9. 1, 48. 75. 

9tli. My 33, 2». 42, 71,10 was the means of raising my 67, 56. 
49. 16, 41. 44. 74 from the 30, 9, 24, 45. 62 to 4, 32. 29, 15, 
thereby causing great excitement among the 33. 3, 6, 42. 
10th My 76, 77, 78, 79. 80, 81. 82,83 is another farm of express¬ 
ing my 1, 46, 6, 51. 7, 48,13.19.9,8,15,61, 32, 67, 4, 58, 38, 
37.10. 12, 11. 44. 72. 2. 71. 37, 52, 57. 22. 27. 16, 37, 52. 29, 
64, 68, 7, 48, 74. 69, 47, 6. 60, 11, 71, 42, 66, 37, 27. 42, 73, 
45, 55, 51, 2, 44, 37. 52, 9. 28, 27, 5(1, 37. 27. 55, 32. 30, 54. 
63, 48. 51, 32, 37. 55. 

11th. By using my 39. 5, 57. 42, 22, 40, 55, 72, 16. 51, 26. 62, 
and my 32, 37, 70, 28, 61, 44, 58, 1, 48, this enigma may be 
worked. 

12tli. My 27, 52, 7, 36. 11. 38, 57, 15 conducts one of the best 
papers for the benefit of ray 68, 20. 72, 61, 3, 41. 10 that 
lias ever beeii published in 13, 2, 55, 74, 6, 24 43, 8. 42. 
13tli: Take away my 14. 73, 20, 27, my 25. 38, 52. 48, and ray 
31. 16. 37. 27. 42. together with my 24, 41. 61,10, my 29, 
5, 8, 63. and my 35. 55, 30, 74 from my 19, 71, 61, 50, 37, 
68. 41. 56, 36, 28. aud nothing will remain 
14th. My 39, 66. 4-1. 4 was once called 36, 73. 9. 65. 44. 41. 58, 
44. 10, and my 21, 66, 51. 37, Hi, 26, 66, 42 w as called 33, 
44.18. 69. I, 28. 72, because they were supposed to be 70, 

II. 27, 42 instead of men. 

My whole may, be divided in two parts, without the first of 
which no love-letter could be written, nor tig newspaper 
printed Nearly all of my first part was used in writing the 
Declaration of Independence. .My last part is of so much use 
to all of us that we could not do without it very well. It 
pleases the possessor to know it well, and those who have not 
a knowledge of it, desire to have. A complete knowledge of 
my whole is seldom attained, and a partial knowledge of my 
whole has mode many a poor man rich 
Cross Creek Village, Pa., 1862. “ Watermelon." 

In order that our young readers may have sufficient time to 
work out the foregoing, the answer will not be published until 
the 22d of February, 

CHARADE. 

Mr first is marked by good or ill. 

Or is a blessing or a woe ; 

My second does each purpose fill 
Of use, variety, or abort ; 

United, they a thing ex press 
That’s never found in scenes of pleasure. 

Whose use a moral may impress, 

And of the first it is the measure. 
ini’ Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

Sold a hogshead of 63 gallons of molasses for $25, and by 
so doing made as many cents on each gallon as I paid dollars 
for hogshead. Required, purchase price. 

January, 1802, Wm. Chaplin. 

J[3f* Answer in two weeks. 

> _ _ _ 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, dec., IN No. 626. 

Answer to Agricultural Enigma:—In the sweat of thy face 
sbalt thou eat bread. 

Answer to Bouquet of Flowers:—1, Four-o'clock; 2, Fox- 
Glove; 3, Sweet William; 4, White Lily; 5. Blue Bell; 6, Red 
Piuk: 7. Lady's Slipper; H, Rich Lydia; 9, Cow slip; 10. Monks¬ 
hood; 11, Jessa-mine: 12, LaJy of the Lake; 13, Wax Piuk; 
14 DatuaskRose, 15, Lark-spur; 16, Rose-Mary; 17. Morning 
Glory; 18, Car nation. 

Answer to Decapitations:—Clock, boat, boil, pear, brook 
seven, plane, broom, bale, box, bowl, table. 

Answer to Geometrical Problem;—100. 
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others to comply, and a great inconvenience to return remit¬ 
tance-''. The only way to get the Rural for less than $2 a year, 
is to form or Join a club. 

The Cash System is strictly adhered to iu publishing the 
Rural— copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always discontinued when the subscription term 
expires. Hence, we toree the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Auditions to Clous are always in order, whether in oneB, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscriptions 
can commence with the volume or any number; but the former 
is the best time, and we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Please “ make a note of it.” 

Our Inducements for obtaining subscribers to the Thirteenth 
Volume Of the Rural, for 1862, are of the most Liberal and 
Substantial character. Premium Lists, Show-Bills, Ac., sent 
free to all disposed to act as agent'. 

Any person so disposed can act as local agent for the Rural 
New-Yobx Kit, and those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, aud their kindness be appreciated. 

No Travemng Agents are employed by us, as we wish to 
give the whole held to local agents and those who form clubs. 

l'&~ See Publisher’s Notices on preceding page. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN FARMING.—No. II. 


Ik our laston tliis subject, without designing to 
disparage laltor. or show the least desire touir.ke 
farmers gentlemen. in the modern or genteel sense of 
that term, we endeavored to teach the importance 
of though,l, without which there can bo no system and 
no management worthy of the name. It must bo 
remembered that the inquiry we answered in part, 
and promised to continue In 'his number, was, How 
can l improve in my sys'cm of farming? which, 
without any knowledge of the particular system 
adopted by the inquirer, we were compelled to dis¬ 
cuss in a more general sense, as, In what respect 
docs American farming most need improvement? 
In the first place, the work of improvement must 
commence with the man. He who looks upon a 
farm, and sees at a glance how things are managed, 
is at no loss to form a pretty correct opinion of the 
character of the owner; and when we see a farmer 
and hear him talk, and can get a pretty good idea of 
his character, we lorm an opinion at once of the 
condition of his farm and bis sly le of fanning. All 
effort at improvement that does not contemplate 
the improvement of the mind of the man, is at fault, 
and will fail. The improvement of the mind and 
the soil must always go hand in hand. Progress, 
like charity, should commence at home; and he 
who, like our correspondent, lias become aroused to 
the necessity of making the necessary effort, has 
taken the first and most important step. The 
farmer, if he succeeds at all, does so by the exercise 
of skill, care and economy; and his success, as a 
general rule, is proportionate to the amount of these 
qualities that he may possess or put in practice. 
The merchant may have every element of character 
necessary to success, and yet fail. His business is, 
in many respects, one of chance — the winds may 
wreck, and the waves swallow up his richest treas¬ 
ures; and commercial disasters, which the wisest 
could not foresee, sweep away, in a few short 
months, the fruits of a life of toil. A few lucky 
strikes may yield a rich harvest of gold to the ven¬ 
turesome and presumptuous, which the more able 
and careful may never reap. The amount of suc¬ 
cess, therefore, is not always a sure test of the 
ability of the merchant. The farmer is subject to 
no such sudden and overwhelming calamities; for 
the sun shines and the rain falls alike on the evil 
and the good, and seed time and harvest fail not. If 
he succeeds, he does so by the ability which he 
possesses wisely to devise and promptly to execute 
— iiy the union of mind and matter, head and 
hands. A clear head and diligent hands ensure 
success, and without these failure is certain. But, 
on this point we have perhaps said enough, as our 
remarks arc designed to be suggestive only. 

The foundation of all agricultural improvement 
must be laid deep in the soil. Many a mail has 
struggled hard to increase his products arid profits, 
and failed, because he commenced in the wrong 
place. It would be just as foolish to spend a large 
amount of money in an imposing and expensive 
structure, resting on a poor foundation, as to expend 
means in fanning operations without making 
thorough work with the soil. And yet this is a 
matter too often neglected, and for several reasons. 
It is natural to love to expend money and labor 
where we can make the most show in the shortest 
time. This is in some sense a national failing. We 
are a fast people, and have not patience to wait for 
results that are slow in their development. This is 
the reason why, tio matter what plants may be set 
out, we seldom obtain a decent farm hedge. We 
want a hedge in two or three years, and therefore 
never get any; while the English farmer is satisfied 
to wait at least half-a-dozen ye a re, and obtains a 
hedge that his youngest children never live to see 
grow old. Many a farmer has been taunted with 
the remark that be was burying money, while 
engaged in a work that, though slow and tedious 
and expensive, and that would not pay for the outr 
lay in a year or two, would yield a harvest of good 
fruits for a score of years, and prove in the end the 


most profitable investment that could be possibly 
made. 

The roots of most plants, if they have an oppor¬ 
tunity, extend far down into the soil for nourish¬ 
ment and moisture. As a general thing the roots 
will extend as wide, and often as deep below the 
ground, as the tops ascend above it The vigor and 
productiveness of the plant depend upon the size 
and strength of the roots; and no plant will make a 
robust growth, and yield a good crop, whose roots 
are cramped, or starved, or rotted, in an uncon¬ 
genial soil. This being the case, the importance of 
giving a proper soil in the right condition for the 
full development of the roots will be at once admit¬ 
ted. The roots of none of our ordinary plants will 
thrive in a water soaked soil. The water should 
have an opportunity to percolate through the 
ground and pass off as deep as the roots extend; in 
other wotjda, the drainage should be thorough to 
the depth the roots will extend when they obtain 
their maximum growth. The soil should be per¬ 
mitted to hold only so much moisture as it will 
absorb and hold naturally. Fill a basket with earth, 
and it will absorb and hold a certain amount of 
water; add more, and it will pass through; and this 
is a good specimen of tbor ugb drainage. Every 
farmer must have noticed that flower-pots are made 
with a hole in the bottom for drainage. Before the 
gardener places his plant in the pot, he puts pieces 
of a broken pot, or charcoal, over and around the 
hole, to make tho drainage, more perfect, and all 
water that : • not absorbed by the soil passes oil’, and 
the roots are healthy and soon fill the pot; but let 
this orifice become choked by any means, so that 
tli'‘ surplus water is retained, and the roots soon 
.income black and rotten, and the plant sickens and 
dies, unless removed. This should teach us an im¬ 
portant lossou as to the injurious effects of stagnant 
water upon the roots of plants. 

But, many will say, niy land does not need drain¬ 
ing; it is high and dry. We were once asked, byjthe 
owner, the reason why the trees .planted in his 
orchard became sickly, stunted, mossy, and finally 
died. We soon ascertained that the cause was 
stagnant water around the roots, and recommended 
drainage as the only remedy. He could not believe 
this to be the cause of the difficulty, as the land was 
pretty high, and he had never thought it needed 
. draining. We took a spade and dug a hole a couple 
of feet deep, and in ten minutes after the water 
stood in it within a foot of tile surface. Those who 
read the discussion before, the Fruit Grower's Society 
of Western New York, will remember that Dr. 
Faulky stated he had drained his vineyard thor¬ 
oughly, although it was not the kind of land that 
farmers usually thought required drainage, and 
water ran from tho tile nearly the whole year. We 
will not say that all soils require artificial drainage, 
but in ninety-nine eases out of a hundred, a few 
hundred dollars expended in this way is the best 
investment the farmer can make, and without it all 
1 other attempts at improvement will be ot little 
avail. 


REVIEW* 


Not to be captious, dear reader, but simply to aid 
in fixing in the mind whatever is found most valua¬ 
ble. It is not unusual that the second reading of 
any work is more profitable than the first; and the 
third or fourth often results in new discoveries of 
much value and profit. The truth is, most of us 
read too superficially. We study and analyze too 
little—in other words, we think too little—don’t we? 
Let us reform in this respect. 

CAN YOUNG FARMERS SUCCEED V 

The editor is cautious in his answer. Under 
certain circumstances, and with certain qualifica¬ 
tion, he says •• Yes.” U nder different circumstances, 
and in the absence of these qualifications. “ No.” 

Young farmers may succeed as well as any class 
of business men, if, in addition to a thorough busi¬ 
ness education, they have a practical, philosophical 
one—a professional one. Some may succeed us the 
blind man travels—by slowly feeling bisway; but 
the pace in roost cases would be unendurable to 
Young America. This article suggests the writing 
of some axiomatic qualifications essential to the 
success of the Young Farmer: 

1. A good, strong, sound constitution. 

2. To know how to take care of it. 

3. A thorough business education. 

1. A practical or professional education. 

5. An inquiring, patient, investigating, reasoning 
mind. 

0 . Industry and economy. 

7. Enthusiasm and ambition in the prosecution of 
farm labor, stimulated by a love of the beautiful 
and the Creator of the beautiful in Nature. 

8 . Love of home, and a desire to render it “ the 
sanctuary of (lie highest human affection ”—beauti¬ 
ful in all respects, and symmetrical in its beauty. 

Success depends upon the spirit which inspires 
effort, If the motive bo high, ennobling, worthy, 
and the means used to secure success correspond in 
character with the motive, the young man will 
surely succeed. 

The editor has given the key to success in his 
remarks—“Labor produces wealth.” Knowledge, 
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and the ability and disposition to apply it, with 
patience and perseverance, will insure success, 
whether in forest or on prairie. 

A VILLA IN TK2 ITALIAN STYLE. 

This article and these plans suggest the propriety 
of saying what is needed moBt by thousands of 
Rural readers. Plans and elevations of Farm 
Houses and Cottages, combining convenience, 
cheapness, and beauty — adaptation to the wants 
and means of young farmers. The specifications 
and cost (estimating the material at a fixed price,) 
should be. given in detail. There is !he greater need 
for such plans, from the fact that the majority of 
those who build houses in the country are their own 
architects—make their own plane, and are guided 
in determining the same mainly by ideas picked up 
from plans and elevations in papers, and by visiting 
the houses of their neighbors. If the plans thus 
formed are modified, it is because the “ carpenter and 
joiner,” employed by the day to put up the frame 
and “do off the house,” is strong-minded and a good 
logician. There are, of course, exceptions to this 
class. 

It may be proper to suggest that the architect 
who will take the trouble to travel and study the 
wants of ruralists, and undertake (o supply the 
same by improved, simple (yet ornate) plans and 
elevations for rural buildings, with specifications 
as above described, will build himself a name, if 
not. a business. Such a man should have Downing’s 
taste, coupled with an intimate knowledge of the 
practical wants of the class for whom he labors. It 
is true wo have all sorts of works on architecture, 
with plans, Ac, But these plans are so uniformly 
modeled alter, or modi tied from, the city or suburban 
residence, os to render them unworthy, and in many 
instances responsible for gross outrages upon good 
rural taste. The eo >•.•icy wants a distinct and 
distinctive style of architecture. Who will sup- 
, ply it? _ 

1 _ bad timber. 

That is a good article—not bad timber—but Hugh 
1 T. Brooks’ jostlings and mulgings of ourselves. 
And I need say little more beyond commending the 
reader to re-perusc it. But there is a confession 
there that I want to apply to some of our ranting 
brother farmers, who talk —aye, and sometimes act. 
too—as if there was but one profession in which we 
might look without, finding rascals. 1 tell you, 
brethren, there is a great deal of “ had timber” 
1 among us — it is not always found in wagon shops 
’ and plow manufactories, if you could hear some 
of these same mechanics, that you charge with all 
sorts of dishonesty, talk about you when you leave 
the shop, after giving them “a blowing up,” you 
might discover a beam in your own eye as big as a 
’ bail plow beam. 

Read Brooks’ confession again, and confess your 
I owd sins. 

5 POOH AND EICB FAHMEB3. AND WHY. 

Peter Hathaway’s classification is believed to 
be correct, and corroborates what I have written 
above about successful farmers. There is a certain 
class of farmers who dig, delve, and struggle all 
their lives long to get a living; but they never think 
j — they have no Lime to carefully calculate — they 
have no ideal position which they labor to occupy, 
j. They struggle and complain of their calling; spend 
> their lives groveling aud grumbling, and never sus- 
j pect that the fault is in themselves. 




FIRST 1 PREMIUM FARM HOUSE. 


Believing that very many ofthe plans of houses I 
published were unsuited to the use of far me re, and 
auxious to present our readers with those which 
would be more valuable, about three years ago we 
offered premium for the best three plana of farm 
houses. In response, we received nearly a hund¬ 
red designs, mostly from farmers, of houses built, 
and found to answer the purposes for which they 
were erected. These were examined by a Com¬ 
mittee, and the premiums awarded to the best three, 
winch were published in I859. We have been 
requested to republish them for the benefit of the 
many thousands of our readers who were not then 
subscribers, and have consented to comply with the 
request. In this number wo give the design to 
which was awarded the first premium, with the 
owuer’s description. 

Tub accompanying design was prepared to sup¬ 
ply the wants of a large and increasing class of 
farmers, whose well-to-do circumstances, and the 
demands of social life which their growing children 
make, prompt them to replace the “old house” by 
a more commodious, convenient, and beautiful build¬ 
ing. A tasteful home, spacious enough to accom¬ 
modate the entire family, with due regard to the 
separate duties of life and the requisite individual 
privacy, and to offer that wide hospitality which so 
charms us in the country, is a better investment 
than bank stock or fertile acres. If it does nothing 
more than keep the children beneath the home 
roof, and make their associations of home pleasant, 
and their enjoyments pure, it will be an incalculable 
blessing to them, while at Uie same time it will 
prove a source of sere nest joy to sweeten the declin¬ 
ing years of the parents. In this house there are 
no apartments for show, merely, but all are arranged 
with reference to economy of labor, where the mis¬ 
tress of the house has rarely any other assistance 
than her own daughters can render. 


recess at the further end. There is also space for 
a cloak closet under the stairs. The hall gives 
access to tho three principal rooms; a parlor on 
the left, u living-room on the right, which may also 
be used as a dluing-room, which has a bay-window, 
and an alcove showing through an arched opening, 
fitted up with book shelves on each side. The 
shelves should have glazed doore down to the usual 
height of wainscoting, and below, ctosets for news¬ 
papers, specimens in natural history, Ac. If both 
sides arc not needed for books, one side can be fitted 
up with an ottoman-seat, or lounge, thus affording 
a cosy nook for reading or study. 


LOOK TO THB CELLARS. 

Yes, sir, pray do so! Itis an important and timely 
hint. The writer has visited cellars that were as 
near pest-cellars as anything else. One family, now 
remembered, lost three of its members with a fever. 
Tho physician happening in one day while the 
cellar door stood open, detected, by his olfactories, 
the source of tho trouble. He explored the cellar 
and found it rotten with decayed and decaying 
vegetables and other filth. A thorough cleansing 
of the cellar saved the balance of the family, who 
never forgot the lesson learned at such a terrible 
cost 

The potato bins, this year, should bo frequently 
and carefully picked over: the apples assorted; the 
leaves of vegetables removed; and let it be emphat¬ 
ically understood, the cellar is not the. place to keep 
soap grease. It has often been found there by the 
writer in open cask or barrel, producing a stench 
which poluted fruit, vegetables, and meats. If 
articles of food are kept in the cellar, nothing that 
is not pure should bo allowed therein. Especially 
is fruit affected by decaying matter of whatever sort 

THB ASTER FAMILY. 

The editor’s remarks upon this line family of 
flowers are interesting; and I heard a lady say that 
she hoped the Rural would contain more of that 
kind of talk, accompanied with specific directions 
for culture. 

The description of the few best varieties, “from 
notes taken in our own garden the past season,” 
suggest that each lady who loves plants aud culti¬ 
vates flowers (and vegetables, if you please,) will 
find it a source of much pleasure and profit if she 
“lake notes” of the peculiarities (good and bad) 
of each plant and flower she may cultivate. Have 
the lady readers of the Rural ever made an effort 
to describe even a Bachelor’s Button, (Centuurea 
cyanus,) and found it impossible? Although it is 




PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 

A, Living Room—15x1$; B, Parlor—16x18; C. Kitchen—12x18; 

D, Bed Room—12x12; B, Children's Bed Room—9xt2; /<’, 

Buck Kitchen—llxlG; G, Dairy—7x8; //, Pantry—5x2; I. 

Wood House—12x22; K, Hall—6x15; L, Alcove—0x8; MM. 

Verandas; N A, Closets. 

The plan shows a broad veranda on the entrance 
front, extending so that its roof forms the top of 
the bay-window, giving access to a narrow hall, 
which seems roomy enough, as the staircase is in a 


PLAN OP CHAMBERS. 

A , Bed Room—15x15; B, Bed Room—15x18; C. Bed Room— 
12x16; D, Bed Room—12x18; K. Bed Room-UxlS; F. Bed 
Room—12x22; G, Hail—7x8; //, Dressing Room—7x8; J, 
Bath Room—5x9; L Closets. 

In the rear of tho alcove is the kitohen, which 
has a china-closet, a pantry, and a door leading to 
the back stairs. A bed-room communicates with 
the kitchen, having a closet and a smaller bed¬ 
room lor children beyond, which also has a closet 
In case but one of tho bed-rooms is needed, the 
other can be used for a librury, when a door from 
the hall could be made. 

A back-kitchen is provided in (he wing, having 
doors to tho dairy, cellar, wood-shed, and veranda. 

Tho chamber plan supplies four large bed-rooms 
in the main house, ono of (hem having a window 
seat, formed by a projecting closet, and another, a 
dressing-room with close's. A batli-room is placed 
above tho hail, lighted by a small octagonal win¬ 
dow, or by an enameled door. Two large sleep¬ 
ing-rooms are shown over tho back-kitchen and the 
wood-shed. .A similar amount of accommodation 
can also be furnished in the attic, if necessary. 

The house can be built either of wood, brick, or 
stone; but in either case, the verge-boards, veran 
das, &Q; should be made durable and plain. All 
ornamentation beyond what is strictly characteristic 
and suggestive of country simplicity, has uo place 
upon it. We have endeavored in our perspective to 
give it an unpretending, rural aspect, with enough 
of dignily to mark it as the residence of a family ot 
refinement, and taste. If built of wood, in a plain 
but thorough manner, it could be erected in most 
parls of the country for about two thousand dol¬ 
lars. The remaining details of construction are 
familiar to most persons, and especially to masons 
and carpenters, and need not be discussed here. 


a type of “single blessedness.” (if there be any | critical habits of observation, and enable us to dia- 
snch “blessedness,”) it is worthy the study of the 1 tinguish the muse of the effect produced on the 
thoughtless, careless observer. Whatever will fix | mind, should be adopted and practiced. There is 
















much practical knowledge lost or unavailable, 
because the observer does not “ take notes ” of facte 
and features. Let the lady amateur (and gentle¬ 
man, too.) have paper and pencil at hand the coming 
season. It is supposed all professional men do. 


THE EARLY RICHMOND CHERRY. 

Those Westerners seem to be having a quarrel 
over the name of a Cherry, and yet, according to 
your correspondent, none of them rocognbe or 
adopt the true name of the cherry—the two-eyliabled 
word “Kentish,” of Downing. There ought to be 
uniformity, and somebody ought to be “standard” 
authority in nomenclature, and adhered to as such. 
And short names, other things being equal, ought 
to be preferred to long ones. 


EDUCATED FARMERS. 


Among the advantages which the world may 
derive from an educated class of fanners, is it too 
much to expect that wc may in the future have 
authors of books, men eminent in literature, whoa© 
culture has not been exclusively mental? T regard 
it as an evil that, heretofore, nearly nil who have 
occupied the public ear. and led and educated the 
public mind, have had an exclusively mental cul¬ 
ture, to the almost total neglect of muscular devel¬ 
opment; and as a consequence our literature is 
tinged to some extent with cerebral disease. Cow- 
per, among male authors, and Charlotte Bronte. 
among female, aro examples of a high but diseased 
development of mind, attracting the admiration of 
the world, and acquiring for themselves a brilliant 
fame, and yet they were as the blooming and false 
ripe peaches which fall to the ground before the 
true peaches mature, and their works may be pic¬ 
tured by the same comparison. 

Muscular labor can only be enjoyed, nay. can 
only be tolerated by those whose healthful muscles 
and hardy frames are inured to it by long practice. 
When it becomes habitual it is a source of enjoy¬ 
ment, and in time an element of happiness which 
cannot be spared. But when a lad is taken from 
agricultural labor and applied to a course of severe 
and long continued study, and at the same time 
deprived of abundant muscular exercise, that exer¬ 
cise soon becomes painful to him, and he regards it 
with aversion. The painful fatigue which accom¬ 
panies continued bodily labor under such circum¬ 
stances, seldom fails to disgust the young student 
with that labor as a means of subsistence, and to 
turn his hopes toward the bar, the pulpit, the army, 
or the counting room. The educated mind of the 
country being thus continually drawn from labor, 
and concentrated in other professions, a brilliancy 
of mental effort characterizes those professions, 
which still more adds to their attractions. And as 
'• knowledge is power.” the professions named 
became powerful, and surround themselves with 
much ifiat is to the disadvantage of muscular labor. 
For amputating a finger twenty-five dollars will be 
charged by a surgeon; for cutting off a saw-log 
twenty-five cents is ample compensation to the 
laborer. 

1 have observed that in the generation to which I 
belong, and which is now approaching the close of 
life, the few farmers who have acquired wealth are 
mostly those whose literary qualifications have 
been forced on them by, rather than led to. then- 
success. Their minds are powerful, but not much 
educated bv immediate contact with books. The 
threshing machine, the reaper, the revolving rake? 
the improved plow, the best methods of culti¬ 
vating the soil, and other fruits of mental effort 
have been theirs, because all these things surround 
them. Their minds are strong, and the fruit of 
mind is seen in their success. But if in early life 
they had passed through a course of study, I appre¬ 
hend that, in most cases, agriculture would have 
lost, and other callings gained their services. 

In early life 1 passed some years as a student, 
then some years in a commercial counting room, 
then 1 became a Western farmer. In the latter 
capacity 1 have swung the ax day after day for 
weeks in succession, also the grain cradle and 
scythe, have pitched from sixty to one hundred tons 
of hay and grain annually, have followed the plow 
with delight, and have bent over the hoe when, to 
use the expression of a fellow-laborer, “hoeing 
stuck hy us like a brother.” I claim, therefore, to 
know something by experience of both mental and 
muscular labor. 1 am convinced that either, when 
exclusive, will fail in making the best men and 
women. 


Neighbor Smith commenced bis career in a simi¬ 
lar manner, was equally well off; sought official 
stations in the same way, but didn’t succeed; spent 
a good deal of time and money in the pursuit, got 
nothing for his pains, and he is now no better off 
than Jones. But they have the consolation of 
reflecting, that it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice 
private interests for the public good. Perhaps if 
our Illinois friends are patient, they may do equally 
well in time. Private Simpson. 


Bee Journal. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Please to inform me through 
the Rural where and by whom the Bee Journal is published, 
and oblige a reader.—B. Hibbard, Truxton, 1801. 

In answer to the above and two or three similar 
inquiries, we would state that the Bee Journal was 
published at Philadelphia, Penn., but has been 
discontinued. 


If these remarks are true, two conclusions are 
apparent:—1st, That students designed for farmers 
should have daily muscular exercise; and, 2d, Those 
authors whose culture has been exclusively mental, 
had better write on other topics than that of mus¬ 
cular labor, for it is extremely doubtful if they can 
understand the subject. Peter Hathaway. 

Milan. Erie Co.. O., 1862. 


OFFICE-SEEKING FARMERS. 


Verily, Agriculture is looking up now-a-days. 
Only think of our friend, Col. Plowiundle, going 
to Washington, and being sought atier by all the 
dignitaries, from Old Abe down. 1 don’t wonder he 
has concluded not to accept any more such common 
offices as Supervisor, Member of Assembly, Ac. It 
is evident that your Western Correspondent hadn't 
heard of this, when he sent you the closing portions 
of Dr. Kenxicott’s address, published in the 
Rural January 18th. Really, the Doctor should 
have lived in Western New York. Agriculturists 
are better appreciated hereabouts. On lv think of it! 
Not more than five farmers in a Constitutional Con¬ 
vention for the whole State of Illinois! Why, it was 
intimated not long since that Col. Moore —another 
military man—might have been Mayor of Rochester, 
but he wouldn't, lie was satisfied with the 
Rural New-Yorker office. But let our Western 
friends be patient a while longer. The Doctor 
anticipates a better time for them in the future. 
Possibly they may do as well as their brethren in 
our section. For their encouragement, let me refer 
them to one or two instances—not isolated cases, 
for there are plenty more of the same sort. 

Friend Jones was a farmer in good standing— 
started in life with a large farm—out of debt and 
above board. Like many others, he wanted to 
serve his country in a political way—sought office 
and was successful—held all the town offices be 
wished for—went to Albany to help make laws 
several times, Ac., Ac., —always spending more 
than he got, of course. Meantime his farm did not 
receive the best management: for its owner was 
attending to more important matters, and finally, by 
some unlucky move, he got in debt so far that he 
was obliged to add to the ornaments of his farm a 
heavy mortgage—an appendage that appears likely 
to be quite perinaueuL 


Progress In Honey Gathering. 

Almost general attention seems to be now direct¬ 
ed to this subject. Boo-conventions are being held in 
various parte of the country^ and farmers and dwel 
lers in villages are beginning to realize that tuns of 
honey are wasted every year in every State and 
County, and we might say every school district of 
our land. A meeting was held in Watertown, N 
Y., on the 8th ult., for the organization of an Apia¬ 
rian Association, and after several interesting and 
instructive addressee on the subject, and the 
appointment of the necessary committees, the mectr 
ing adjourned to the first Wednesday in February 
for the consummation of the organization. In 
Europe, as well as in this country, the people are 
arousing to the importance of gathering the honey 
which nature has provided in such immense quan¬ 
tifies, and to be had for the harvesting, while she 
has given us the workers—models of industry—that 
will gather and pack down and seal over, just right 
for our use, the nectar which we all love. The 
leading article of a recent number of the Mark 
Lane Express was devoted to this subject, and con¬ 
tained the following interesting anecdote: 

Some years ago a bishop was holding his first 
visitation of the clergy of his diocese, in a town in 
one" of the midland counties. Among those assem¬ 
bled he soon discovered an old college acquaintance 
whom he had not seen for a great number of years, 
but whom he greeted with all the warmth of a 
renewed friendship. On comparing notes with bis 
friend, the bishop learned with regret that he was 
still a curate in a country village, at a stipend of 
one hundred pounds a year, and that ho had a wife 
and large family to support. The worthy curate, 
however, invited the bishop to spend a day with 
him before he left the neighborhood, and the latter, 
not wishing to appear proud, accepted the invita¬ 
tion. On reaching the parsonage, he was surprised 
to find his friend’s wife an elegant, well-dressed 
lady, who received him without any of the embar¬ 
rassment which a paucity of means too frequently 
occasions in those who feed its pressure. The chil¬ 
dren. too, were all well dressed, and looked any¬ 
thing rather than as having suffered from the pinch¬ 
ing pains of unappeased hunger. But the good 
bishop’s astonishment was still greater when be sat 
down to partake of ft repast worthy of the tradi¬ 
tional and customary fare of his order, and Mas 
invited to “fake wine” of the purest flavor and 
aroma witli his fair and graceful hostess. Knowing 
that his friend was originally a poor man. he con¬ 
sidered that he must have received a fortune with 
his wife. After, therefore, (he lattpr and the chil¬ 
dren had withdrawn, the bishop introduced the 
subject, by expressing a fear that his friend had 
gone to an unusual and injurious expense to enter¬ 
tain him, and that it Mould entail privation upon 
him afterwards. “ Not at all,” replied the curate. 

•• I can M'cll afford to entertain an old friend once in 
a while without any inconvenience." Then,” re¬ 
joined the bishop, “ I must congratulate yon, I sup¬ 
pose. on having received a fortune with vour good 
lady.” “You are wrong again, my' Lord,”replied 
the poor curate; - I had not a shilling with my 
wife.” More mystified than ever, the bishop re¬ 
sumed, “ Then how is it possible for you to have 
those coinforte around you that I see. out of a 
hundred a year?” “ Oh. my Lord, as to that, I am 
a large manufacturer as well as a clergyman, and 
employ many thousands of operatives. M-hich bring 
me in an excellent, living. If you will walk with 
me to the back of the premises, I will show yon 
them at work.” lie accordingly took him into the 
garden at the back of the house, and there was a 
splendid apiary, with a large number ol bee-hives, 
the source of the curate’s prosperity. The bishop 
never forgot the circumstance, nor did lie ever fail 
to make use of it as an argument; for when he 
afterwards heard some poor curate complain of the 
scantiness of his income, he would cut the matter 
short by exclaiming, “ There, there, let’s have no 

grumbling. Keep bees, like Mr. -; keep bees, 

keep bees!” 

Bees and Flowers. 

The double stock, or double flower, having its 
seed vessels and parts of fructification transformed 
into petals, either by a diseased seed, or excess of 
| nourishment caused by rich earth, cannot perform ] 
its duty to nature by replenishing its species by 
seed. This beautiful though unnatural flower 
would, therefore, soon become extinct, were not 
florists careful in Bowing the seeds of the single or 
natural flowers growing near those which have 
double blossoms. On examining a number of the 
double blossoms, we sometimes find a single anther 
concealed between the petals, the fecundating 
properties of which, although as infinitely small 
as the pestilential particles in the air. are sufficient 
to carry disease to every pod of seed the stigma of 
which it shall have passed over, either by the aid of 
(he air or the accidental assistance of insects. Bees 
and other insects which live on the nectar of plants, 
seldom rest on flowers that have become so double 
as to exclude the parts of fructification, because 
there is no honey or nectar where there are neither 
anthers nor stigma. But if a single anther be grow¬ 
ing in a donble fiow'er, the bees are sure to discover 
it, and thus they convey the pollen to more perfect 
plants; since nature, which is so perfect in all her 
works, has not inclined the bee to luxuriate indis¬ 
criminately from flower to flower of different gen¬ 
era-, for then Mould the pollen of the melon be 
wasted on the stigma of a rose or a poppy; but 
these industrious insects may be watched from 
blossom to blossom of every variety or species of a 
plant, without touching on one of a different family. 
Thus, one bee will be seen collecting from the 
natural order Cucurbitacea?, while a second is 
rifling that of Rosacea?, and others that of Labieto, 
Ac.; and Jussieu himself is not better acquainted 


Mith the affinities of plants, than are the bees and 
other insects which feed on the nectar of flowers, — 
Paxton, 

The truth of the above, although from good 
authority, we are disposed to doubt. Stocks will 
become double if they have the right treatment, 
although not within miles of a double or semi-double 
flower. 

gural spirit of tho Qxm. 

Uoven In Cattle. 

This disease is usually brought on by cattle 
being removed from confinement and winterfeeding 
to the luxuriance of the clover field. In the article 
on Veterinary Science in the now Encycbyp&dia 
Britannica, the oils of linseed and turpentine are 
stated to be nearly a specific. For a large animal 
take linseed oil raw, one pound; oil of turpentine 
from two to three ounces; laudanum from one to 
two ounces; and after mixing, administer the whole 
at a dose. 


Lime for Potatoes. 

Tub Yew England Farmer gives the result of 
the application of oyster-shell lime to potatoes, at 
the rate of a handful to each hill, among the tops, 
after the hoeing was completed. The editor passed 
through his potato patch many times, without notic¬ 
ing any difference in the groMrth of the tope, but 
M'hen they were dug he found that the limed rows 
gave twice as many bushels of potatoes as those 
without the application, and very fine in size and 
quality. 

Weight of Munuro. 

A solid foot of half rotted stable manure will 
weigh, upon an average, 56 pounds. If it is coarse 
or dry, it will average 48 pounds to the foot A load 
of manure, or 36 cubic feet, of first quality, will 
weigh 2.016 pounds; second quality, 1,728 pounds. 
Weight to the acre—eight loads of first kind, weigh¬ 
ing 16,123 pounds, will give 108 pounds to*each 
square rod, and less than 2j pounds to each square 
foot. Five loads will give 63 pounds to the rod. 
An aero containing 43.560 square feet, the calcula¬ 
tion of pounds per foot, of any quantity per acre, is 
easily made.— Plow. 

Dreeming Hogs. 

Farmers would do well to notice the following, 
which M e clip from the Detroit Tribune , in regard 
to dressiag hogs for market, and act accordingly in 
future: 

“Complaint is made by shippers and packers, 
especially the former, against the practice of 
spreading ’ the carcasses after butchering. In ship¬ 
ping hogs that have been spread, the lard is almost 
certain to become dirty and otherwise damaged, and 
not unfrequently lost. The practice complained of 
used to be almost universally in vogue, but has now 
been abandoned in all the great pork regions out¬ 
side of Michigan. The carcasses should bang until 
all the animal heat is out, but should under no cir¬ 
cumstances be spread.” 


disasti ous attempts at sheep-raising on the prairies 
of our State. Present and continual successes give 
the lie to the popular error that has traveled so far. 
and disheartened so many. 

“In Sangamon oounty reside several quiet fami¬ 
lies. industrious and stay-at-home people—vet well- 
read and intelligent—who find sheep-raising and 
wool-gTowing no very mean business. One of their 
number is, at present, an active and useful member 
of the Executive Board of the State Agricultural 
Society. They own thirty-one thousand sheep. 
The average fleece at the last shearing was a few 
ounces over five pounds to the head, giving a total 
clip of about one hundred and fifty-five thousand 
pounds. One lot of several hundred averaged 
seven poirnds of wool pew head. These sheep are 
berdod in large flocks of from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand each, in Sangamon and Christian counties. 
A portion of them are sheltered in rainy weather. 
They are remarkably free from disease. " The foot- 
rot will not stay among them: for they are moved 
from day to day to new feeding grounds. The 
per centage of loss by disease is very smalL But 
these results are not attained by any hap-hazard 
operations. Everything is directed by skillful 
hands. The flocks are entrusted only to experienced 
shepherds, or those who prove themselves trustwor¬ 
thy and competent This is the way sheep-raising 
can be made a successful and profitable business in 
Illinois. 

3fnqttim$ ami 

Yellow Bctter ty Wixtkr —To 44 D Will the Rural's 
correspondent. - D., of Hanoi hat,” in January 11, bo more 
definite in his article on •’Yellow Butter,” and tell us what 
thul “ good. wholesome food " consisted of, that wc mav judge 
be: ween Jem pe rature and quality of foci?—K. M„ Onondaga , 

Oil or Vitriol roB Foot-Rot iit Sheep — Seeing an inquiry 
a^put the cure for hoof-rot among sheep. I would say that 1 
have used the oil of vitriol, and believe it to he n perfect cure, 
as I have tried it in a grent many cases, and it never failed to 
cure, unlew the infection was in the field where they ran 
By one application also among cattle troubled with the foul 
in the hoof. I have effected a cure. My vial of vitriol goes 
through the neighborhood where 1 live —F. Riciitmter, Man- 
orkdl, .V. F., 1861. __ 

Pka Straw kor Sheri-,—I have often been surprised to sec 
how little some farmers value pea straw, when it makes excel¬ 
lent fodder for sheep. Sow two bushels of peas and about 
three peeks of oats, mixed together, to the acre; cut before 
the peas are dead ripe, the oat- being somewhat green. House 
the straw after thrashing, and you will hove fodder nearly 
equal to clover hay. We hare fed our sheep almost exclu¬ 
sively on it this winter, with about one gill of ground oats per 
head, once a day, in addition, and they thrive finely. Try it, 
fanners —.Tajiks Burgess, Honeoye Falls, If. Y, 1862. 


poimjs of Agricultural Societies. 

Annual Meetings, Ac., of State, Coontj and Local Societies. 


Large Potatoes for Seed. 

L. G. Brown. detailing an experiment in the 
culture of the potato through the Bostoh Cultivator. 
writes thus:—I send you a fact upon the culture of 
potatoes. M-hich 1 think none can gainsay, A man 
who helped dig them was .astonished at the result. 
I planted eight rows, twenty hills In length; weighed 
the seed of each row. and at harvest M-eighed the 
product. Each row M-as manured and cultivated 
alike. The following is the result of the experiment: 

Produce. 

1st row, 2 pieces in a bill, weighed 
2d row, 1 whole one, 

3d row, 1 “ halved 44 

4th row. 2 whole ones in each bill 
5th row. 3 44 small 

6th row, 3 “ very small 

7th row. 3 pieces, one eve in h piece 
Sffi row, 3 pieces, seed end 

Compare No. 2 with No. 6. To seed an acre like 
No. 2, having 7.260 hills per acre, would cost about 
SIS, the price of the potatoes being 30 cents per 
bushel. An acre producing like row No. 2 M-ill give 
about $60 per acre more than No. G; in other words, 
for $16 M-orth in extra seeding, you obtain about 
$60. Let every farmw try a similar plan, and 
report results through the Cultivator, and the fact 
will soon be proved that large potatoes for planting 
are better than small ones. 


3 lbs.. 

.45 lbs. 

10 lbs.. 

. S3 44 

10 lbs. 

.77 41 

•2Si lbs . 

.256 44 

1« lbs.. 

. 46 44 

1 lb. . 

42 v * 

e 2fi lbs.. 

48 14 

2 lbs . 

...46 44 


Reducing and Applying Bones. 

James S. Grennell. of Greenfield, Mass., has 
sent to the office of the Country Gentleman a sample 
of bones, which had been softened and rendered fit 
for immediate application in the following simple 
way. Mr. Grennell says: 

**1 set an old cask Mith one head in some con¬ 
venient spot hack of the house, in the spring, and of 
the bones which have accumulated during the win¬ 
ter I throw in euough to cover the bottom, then 
enough of unleached ashes thoroughly to cover 
them; then another of bones, then ashes, and so in 
alternate layers until the cask is full. On top is 
placed a sufficient covering of ashes, loam, or char¬ 
coal dust, to prevent the escape of any gas. I 
usually wet down the ashes as 1 proceed, and leave 
the cask exposed to the weather, that they may be 
kept damp. By the next spring, when I wish to use 
them, the bones are thoroughly digested and in a fit 
condition to use.” 

In regard to this application and effect, Mr. G says: 

“ 1 usually take the mixed bones and ashes, and 
compost with well rotted manure, a liberal sprink¬ 
ling of plaster, a little guano and salt, and a load of 
sweepings from the blacksmith shop, of iron scales, 
charcoal dust, horse-hoof parings, and the manure 
made there. This I apply to trees, especially pears. 
The groM'th caused by this is astonishing; as you 
perceive, this compost contains all the requirements, 
boil for growth and fruit better than any purchased 
superphosphate, for it has the potash so essential to 
the pear, and the iron, which is very important, 1 
also prepared my grape border with this. 1 not only- 
use the bones saved from our own family, but buv 
a good many, paying Irish and German boys for 
collecting about half a cent per pound, which is the 
market price obtained by the cutlery M-orks for their 
refuse bones. I have great faith in the efficacy ot 
both ashes and bones, and I think this combination 
of them is both cheap and useful.” 

Sheep-Raising in the YYest. 

Under the head of “Sheep-Raising in Illinois,’' 
the Chicago Journal talks in this pertinent style:— 
“The impression bus gone abroad that “sheep don’t 
do well in Illinois.” That is true in nine cases out 
of ten; and yet some sheep do well, even in our 
bleakest champaign country. The reason that so 
few have prospered iu the business is, that they 
either knew very little about it, or knowing, failed 
to put their knowledge into practice. One word— 
neglect—expresses all that need be said as to the 


Iowa State Ag. Society.—T he following is the board of 
officers for the ensuing two years: President— Hon. Geo. G. 
Wright. Kcosanqua. Vice Pretidenl—Dr. George Sprague, 
Butler. Secretary —J. H. Wallace. Muscatine. Treasurer — 
Mark Miller, Bcs Moines. [Hrodors, for two years —Dr. S. K, 
Brook, Polk Co.; Edwin Smith, Scott Co.; Mr. Eddy, Jackson 
Co ; W Robinson, Des Moines Co.; Oliver Mills. Cass Co. 
For one year—Dr. J. Wright, Marion Co ; Robert Severs, 
Mahaska Co,; Mr Caldwell, Marion Co.Peter Melendy. 
Chickasaw Co. It has been decided to hold the State Fair the 
coming fall at Dubuque, where liberal subscription has been 
raised to lit up the grounds for the show 

Maine State Ag. Society.—A t the annual meeting of the 
State Agricultural Society, held on the 21st ult, the following 
persons were chosen officers: President —John F. An person. 
Vice President — E. Holmes. Treasurer — J. W. Chase. 
Trustees —Horace McKrnnev, Seward Dill. Member ef the 
Board of Agriculture —Colvin Chamberlain. 

Chenango Co. Society.— The annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Norwich, on the 7th ult The Treasurer's 
report showed Use Society to be in debt $370 The sum of 
$60 was subscribed by the members present toward liquidating 
the debt Tbe following persons were elected officers for fee 
ensuing year President —Lbrot C. Sweet, Smyrna, Vice 
Presidents —John Sltattuck, Norwich; Ira Crain, Sherburne; 
Jos. Juliand, Jr. Bain bridge; James M. Phillips, Coventry; 
Charles P Tnrbell. SinithviUe; David B. Farce, Otselio. 
SicT-rtarjif—John A Randall. Norwich. Treasurer —Dr. Blin 
Harris. Norwich. Managers —Klisha B Smith. Norwirh; 
Joseph Smith, Sherburne; G. A. Carv Oxford; Marvin A. 
Dimmick, Plymouth; Solomon Titus, North Norwich; Sol. 
Wait, Preston; Smith A. Cleveland, Smyrna; Lowell Howard. 
Columbus; Henry Sage. New Berlin; II. Floyd Thompson. 
Otsetie, Giles Hyde. Pitcher; Aaron Strong, McDonough; 
Ansel Brown, Pharsaba; William Morse. Guilford; Zara 
Farce, Lim-kluers: li R. Caswell. Afton; Benjamin Skillmnn, 
German; K.-vd. 1L Bunnell, Sniichville; Daniel Beecher. Cov¬ 
entry; John A. Bunks, Baiubridge; N. A. Dederer, Greene, 

Senega Co. Society.— This sterling Agricultural Society- 
held its annual meeting at Bearytown, on the the lfitli ult., 
when the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President —O. W. Wn.Kt.NSOH. Vice President— Wm. Dunlap. 
•Secretory—Charles Sentell. Treasurer —John D. Coe. Direct¬ 
ors —Jnseph 'Wright, Michael Hosier. The Directors holding 
over are—Ira Johnson Helim Sutton. Oria South wick, James D. 
Rogers. The report of the Treasurer shows that the receipts 
for the year amount to $1,614.27—expenditure*, $1,614.20. 

Wayne Co. Society—T he following gentlemen have been 
chosen officers of the Wayne County Agricultural Society: 
President —Saxon B. Gayitt. Vice President —Henry P. 
Knowles. Treasurer— Win. D. Perrine. Board of Managers 
—K. T. Palmer, H. J. I.each. Henry Graham, Jr., John 'West- 
fall, Eron N. Thomas. John Bradley. 

Union Ag. Society or Spkjnovillk.—A t the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Union Agricultural Society, held at Spring* ille. 
i Erie Co., ou the 14tli ult , the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President —L. C. Vaughan. Vice Presi¬ 
dent —William Smith. Bee, Secretary —M. Mb Dayton. Our. 
Secretary—}. 11. Saxe. Treasurer —Pliny Smith. Frecutiee 
Committee —Alex. Scobey Wm. Smith, Edwin Wright, Mathew 
Weber. Luther Killain. 

The ladies also held an election, with the following result: 
President —Mrs J. N. Richmond. Vice Presidents— Mrs. Dr. 
Emmons, Mrs Covil Vaughan, Mrs Lysander Needham. 
Secretary and Trecsurer— M ivs J M. Post. Directresses —Mrs. 
Horace Spencer, Mrs. Wm. Freeman, Mis. Charles Staubro, 
Mrs. Henry Wadsworth, Mrs. Luther Killotn, Mrs. Abram 
Gardinier. Mrs. Mathew Weber, Mrs. Charles Shuttlewortli, 
Mrs. Ray Green. Mrs. Dr. Gillette. Mrs. Wm. MoMiUcn, Mrs 
Lucere Eaton, Mrs. P. W. Mills, Mrs, Lyman Bailey, Mrs. 
Frank Holman. Mrs. Muck, Mrs. Campbell. Miss Marriette 
Scobey Miss Surah A. Wells, Miss J. W. Emmons. Miss 
Charlotte Lincoln. Miss Elvira Beebe. 

SAXGKKFiKi.t) Union Society.—A t the annual meeting of 
the Sangerflelil and Marshall Agricultural Society, held in 
Watcrville, on the 16th ult., the followingofficers were elected: 
President— Julius Candkk. Vu:e President— Fayette Peck. 
Secretary —G. 11. Church. Treasurer — J. W. Hubbard, 
Directors— O. Terry, M. C. Hotchkin. 

Shelby Union Society.—A t a meeting of the Union Ag. 
Society of Ridgeway and Shelby, held at Medina, on the Sth 
uk.. the following named gentlemen were elecied officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year: President —George C. Cook- 
Fiics' President — A. B. Edmonds. Recording Secretary —S. 
C. Bowen Corresponding Secretary—Wilson Hoag. Treas¬ 
urer— B. M. Antho&y. Directors —Joseph C. Davis, A. S. 
Bkur, D B Abell* 

Vernon Town Society.— At the annual meeting of this 
Society, the following list of officers was selected for 1862: 
President —Josiah Case. Tice Presulcnt —Henry Wilson. 
Secretary — L. T, Fairfield. Treasurer —Bverett Case. Direct¬ 
ors —Sidney A. Bunce. Morris Cushmau. Walter S. Todd, E. 
Webber Williams, Barnes Davis, Richard Barnes. 


Rural lV*otcs ani Stems. 


Thx Weather continues quite seasonable, though for the 
past week it has been uncomfortable—heavy snow storms and 
high winds prevailing over a Large extent of country. The 
railroads and stage routes have been blockaded in various 
sections, and the mails detained for days in succession in some 
instances. Hereabouts the snow is from 15 to 18 inches deep 
—an unusual depth for this region. Sleighing good, and 
business lively. 

The Rural in Canada West. — The recent excitement 
relative to wax between the United States and Great Britain, 
temporarily checked the »ffiorts rf many kind friends who 
were recruiting for the Rural in Canada; but since tbe war 
Hurry has abated, our agent-friends thereaway are doing nobly, 
numbers of them sending larger lists than ever before. They 
also speak in the highest terms of the Rural and the satisfac¬ 
tion it gives the people. As an example. Mr. K. Wheeler, 
of Norfolk Co., (though there are other Rcral agents in his 
vicinity- who are doing well.) sends us a handsome list, and 
writes:—“ As you will obcerve, I have succeeded in getting 
up a larger club this year than I ever before have done. The 
people of this section arc beginning to find out that your 
paper is a necessity—that they cannot do without it, let the 
times be as hard as they may — and if they are required to 
stop taking any papers, it must be others, for they must and 
unit have tbe Rural.” 


A Hint to Borrowers —Quite a number of persons who 
have been in the practice of rending other peoples’ Rcrai.8, 
have recently reformed and concluded to read their own in 
future Among the reformations of this character lately 
reported, friend Stepbxn Lewis, of Chenango Co., in remit¬ 
ting for some additions to his club. Ulus speaks of one of the 
new recruits—“This subscriber, having fully tested the 
patience and liberality of a neighbor by borrowing the Rukal, 
ha* w isely concluded that it is asking too much for a person 
to loan this much loved and cherished paper. Consequently he 
has resolved to take and read his men during the new year. A 
noble example fiyr Rural borrowers to follow Considering 
the Rural indispensable, though sixty five years of age, he 
says he had rather work nights to pay for it them be without it. 
The right kind of spirit, friend Moore.” 

— Aye. it is the right kind of spirit, ” and “ a noble exam¬ 
ple for Rural borrowers” Aside from taxing the patience 
and liberality of sllhRrribera, borrowers infringe uppn the 
rights of publishers. Of course those who are constant bor¬ 
rowers of tire Rural never thought of the heavy expenses of 
its publication, (over $1,000 per week,) or they would have 
subscribed long ago! Now that they understand it, we will 
try to make room for ail their mimes. 


- Skceshsrs” Don't Lire the Rural. — This is very 
apparent from the facts stated by several agents. Some of our 
recruiting friends assert that the Rural is a specially bitter 
pill to those who are inclined to sympathize with, or extend 
“aid and comfort" lo. the “ scceshers. ” AYe are proud to 
learn that said soulless -bodies " are opposed to the Rural, 
and also that in most instances Union men promptly fill the 
places of seeeders from our list. Hence “the work goes 
bravely ou." and if our agent friends will keep up the fire they 
have opened upon the enemy, all will result satisfactorily. 
A club agent in Southern Michigan relates the following:— 
“ All the secesh. (of which we have a few specimens,) to a 
man, refuse to take the Rural this year. Said I to one of 
them. ‘ Friend C . I do not see how you can get nlong without 
the Rural, you have read is so long.’ ' Well,’ said he, 1 it is 
rather hard, hut I must get s long without it; there are some 
things I don’t like about it.’ 4 What are they?’ said I. 1 0, it 
is not necessary to tell [You see oeeesh is not popular 
amoug Wolverines.} * If there is any real difficulty, I will 
write to headquarters and suggest it.’ I replied. 1 It will do 
no good. You cant move Moore; I know him.’ I told him 
I had found M. a very unyielding advocate for right, especially 
on the present state of our country, and it was the principal 
reason 1 liked him and his paper so well. By this time, by¬ 
standers began to enjoy the thing, and friend secesh , not 
discovering any sympathy in the crowd, pocketed his hands 
and walked Away, ivith the air of an abused man!” 


A Model Letter. —In remitting for a Rural club, under 
date of January 21st, A K Cowan, of,Montgomery Co., 
Ind., sends us these interesting and patriotic sentences— 
expressing much in few words:—“The weather is mild for the 
season. The wheat looks well here. The snows have been 
light here this winter. The peach buds are all safe here at 
tin’s date The culture of the grape, and other small fruits, is 
increasing rapidly here The improvement of this country 
moves steadily on, noWeitkstauding the war. The people 
here are anxious to have Secession put down as soon as pos¬ 
sible. and the soldier* return to their former occupation. We 
will not be able to raise as Urge a crip the coming season as 
usual, in consequence of the number of laborers that have 
gone to llie army; yet we will endeavor to renew our energy, 
and with the vast amount of all kinds of grain on hand, we 
hope to lx? able to furnish as uear our former amount os pos¬ 
sible H'e are witling to sacrifice all we hare rather than have 
the Stars and Stripes trail in the dust. Our Country first, 
last, and all the time. Without it. tee are nothing." 

—There is the ring of true metal. And similar expressions 
of devotion to country—of willingness to sacrifice all to serve 
it—are frequent in our letters from all loyal sections. We 
believe the People are far in advance of their representatives 
in the National and State Legislatures, On the suVjeet of pay¬ 
ing the expenses of the War for the Union—for they justly 
consider a successful issue of the contest of more import¬ 
ance to the country, posterity, and the whole civili/.i-d world, 
than all the wealth they possess, While there is scarcely a 
statesman Or legislator who has pluck euough to propose a 
tax upon the property of the country to pay for saving it, and 
maintaining the credit of the Government, the people are 
ready aud willing to do their duty in the premises, unless we 
greatly mistake the general sentiment. 


Rural Brief Mentions. — The Mass- Asylum and Farm 
School for Bi/y t has one hundred inmates, and the farm last 
year produced eighty-one tuns of hny. six hundred and eighty 

bushels of potatoes, barley, oats, carrots, and beets.- Six 

Spring Pigs, of a cross between the Chester County and the 
native breed, were slaughtered last week by Frederick 
PHELPS of Bdchertown, Mass. Their average weight, 

dressed, was over 300 lbs. each.- Speaking of Pigs, Mr 

Gillespie, the keeper of the Orange County Poor House, 
recently butchered twenty-two hogs, averaging four hundred 
pijunds a head. We will venture the assertion that that has 

not been beaten in the State in the last ten years- Barry, 

the Horse-Tamer, has performed before the Queen of Spain, 
and offered to -uljue the wildest hull that can he found. His 
offer docs cot meet with approbation from the patrons of the 
bull ring, as his svrtein slightly differs from the popular mode 

of subjugation.- Forty Thousand Xew Farms, of eighty 

acres each, have been settled and added to the wealth of this 
Republic during the past year—an astonishing fact, consider¬ 
ing the political and war difficulties of the country- The 

Agricultural Products of Hayti are reported (by the Com¬ 
mercial Agent of the U. S. at Port au Prince,) to be larger 
than ever before since the time of the French. The coffee 
crop is better in quality and more in quantity than at any time 
since the independence of the island. It will exceed 50,000.- 
000 pounds. 

Western Rural Items.— The Iowa State Fair for 1862 is 

to be held at Dubuque, commencing September 30th.- The 

World's inhibition, of Horses is the modified and enlarged 
name of the exhibition to be held iu Chicago next September. 
The premium list, it is said, amounts in the aggregate to 

$25,000, Haven’t seen it- Fowler, with his English steam 

plowing apparatus, is going to attack the prairies in the 
Spring.- Coal Oil is said to have been discovered in Living¬ 

ston Co., Illinois—in quality as good as the Pennsylvania oil. 


Sorghum in Iowa. — The Corresponding Secretary of the 
Iowa State Agricultural Society states that he has reliable 
statistics in his office, showing that Iowa produced last 
season seventy-six and a half per Cent of all the sirups the 
inhabitants of the State will require the present year. There 
are sections of Illinois that have done equally as w elL Whole 
counties are bringing in sirups, having produced all they need. 
Yet, as a State, Iowa has beaten all her sister States iu the 
immense and successful production of Sorghum sirup. Next 
year she will have a large surplus for export. 















Fall Wine was, on motion f Dunlap, transferred 
to the Amateur list He calls it a poor bearer. 

Maiden's Blush. —Retained. 

Rambo. — Dunlap —If top-grafted, it is profitable. 
0 ve km an —It. does not make good roots. Retained. 

Bailey's Street, Fall Swaar and Snow retained 
without discussion. 

Trenton Early.— Overman —The fruit is acid, and 
good for early drying; but it is a sparse bearer. 
Dunlap moved that it be transferred to the Ama¬ 
teur list, saying “the women say it does not pare 
well; it is too irregular; it is rather a coarse apple, 
withal. Transferred. 

llubbardston Nonsuch. — Stark moved that it oe 
added to the Amateur list It is a profuse bearer, 
hardy, and commands a good price. We cannot do 
without it Added. 


Jur^be added to the list of .Summer apples, for 
general cultivation. It is later than the Red June, 
(Carolina.) a»d sells quite as well. Train boys 
capnot get enough of them. Flagg, of Madison 
Co.—This apple is distinct from the Juneating. I 
am going to extend its culture. Shkrman— It is 
worth three of the Early Harvest, It is better than 
the Red June. Kimball— It is hardy and produc¬ 
tive. Flagg— It is. I think, identical with the 
White June , of Central Illinois. Kimball— The 
tree does not get lousy. It was recommended for 
general cultivation in Northern Illinois, and the 
question of name referred to the Committee on 
Svnonvms. From the testimony elicited by this 


back good,” “ wouldn’t kick,” &c., &c., Ac, Bought, I* 
and started on. “ Hollo, there,” said the next L 
neighbor, “ bought Smith’s oxen?” “Yes.” “What ^ 
did you give?” (that’s perfectly allowable, my dear 
friends.) “ A hundred,” says I. “ Did I get cheat- 1 
ed?” “Well—well—they don’t know what a fence u 
is made for.” I saw I was sold, and looked down f 
for a moment, and replied, “ Yeiy likely—I presume 
they never saw one,” looking round at the same 
time at a rather poor description of fence that 
seemed fashionable in that neighborhood. 

1 make bold to say that the great majority of our 
citizens have never seen many of the superb apples 
that connect the leading varieties with each other, 
and so link the flavors together into a golden circle 
to run round the year. 

A learned friend of mine says he should die of 
dyspepsia if he did not “eat an apple as the last 
part of every meal.” The last pari, mind you. It 
won’t cure, to eat even an apple when you have eaten 
too much already. 

Ilow much good baking apples are worth in a 
■ family I need not say, and I need not remind my 
readers that apples, like men, are for specific pur¬ 
poses. While sotno of this list are unrivalled for 
some purposes, they are inferior for other purposes. 

S?o get them and use them, as God and Nature 
intended; and by all means get them.—n, T. b. 


The Tansy, or Viola tri-color, has long been a 
general favorite. It is about as o.\sily grown from 
seeds as any of our hardy annu a . and as soon as 
▼oune plants are obtained they begin to flower and 
'continue until Christmas, if the weather and situa¬ 
tion are favorable. In the heat of the summer, flower¬ 
ing is partially suspended for a time, but as soon as 
the weather becomes coolor the beds of pansies are 
again gay with their bright yellow and blue colors. 
It has often been -aid that we cannot grow good 
Tansies in ibis country on account of our hot, dry 
summers and bright sun; tor it is known that even 
in the moist, cool climate pf England, they suffer 
sometimes in dry seasons, and a cool situation is 
chosen for their growth. Hero the Tansy has had 
tint little chance, for it s usually planted in any 
convenient spot, whontt r suitable or not. Those 
who will give the Tansy a cool situation, shaded a 
little if possible during the heat of the day. as on the 
north side of a fence, will have no reason to com- 
i)lain of the unsuitableness of our seasons. The 


tering specimens of fruit from it. Retained on list. 

White Hunter Pearmain. —Overman gets fruit 
from it this year—the first since 1856. Miniek, of 
Tazwell Co„ thinks it valuable. Has seen fruit the 
past three years. Hausen— It. is a tip-top apple; 
keeps well, bat spots badly occasionally, and the 
tree is tender. Bliss, of Bureau Co.—It is not 
hardy in the nursery. Has not made good roots 
since the hard winters. Galusiia, of Kendall Co.— 
It is liable to injure any winter. Retained. 

Herefordshire Pearmaim — Du nlap planted it in 
Cook Co. in 1848, and it had fruit for the first time in 
1861. Retained. 

English-Golden Russet. — Galcsha—T his is the 
Russet with spotted shoots wheu two years old. It 
is a spreading, straggling grower. It is difficult to 
distinguish between its fruit aud the Poughkeepsie. 
Russet. The latter is an upright grower. Dr. Has¬ 
kell exhibited specimens of the crop of 1860. 
Retained. 

Michael Henry Pippin. —Retained. 

Swaar. —Dunlap—I t bears good crops, and is an 
excellent fruit. Retained, 

At this point, Mr. Dunlap stated that he planted 
an Jlbhard in Cook Co., in 1848, embracing about 
200 varieties. He had carefully watched this 
orchard, and bad selected the following varieties as 
the only ones worthy of cultivation among the 200: 
Twenty Ounce, Late Golden Sweet, Holland Tip- 
pin, Milam, Winter Bough, Sum aid. Red Gilli- 
flower, Wincsap, Early Harvest, Summer Queen, 
Belmont, Keswick Codlin, Snow Apple, Tewesbury 
Winter Blush, Ramsdell’s Winter Sweet, Jonathan, 
Autumn Swaar. 

Steward .—It was moved to add this fruit to the 
list of Winter apples for general cultivation. Dr. 
Kev.vicott said it is hardy, bears well always, 
aud is a fair keeper. Dunlap—I f I wanted to 


ABOUT DINNERS 


Red Astrachan.— Dr. Hoy —It is an excellent 
apple. (In answer to a question)—It does not over¬ 
bear. Hausen— It is tender. Douglas moved that 
it be put on the list for general cultivation. It bears 
well, and is a good market fruit. It does not over¬ 
bear. but fruits regularly and sells well. Kim¬ 
ball —It is a shy bearer. Shkrman —A little tender 
in the nursery. Clough, of Cook Co.—It is an 
extremely hardy tree with me. and productive. 
Crow, of Crystal Lake—It is a good bearer and 
excellent fruit, with me. Chase, of Chicago—Fruit 
dealers here name it as one of the best of apples to 
sell. Mkrrttt— It is a good bearer in Michigan- 
and an excellent apple. 

Summer Rose.— Dr. Hot moved that it be added 
to the Amateur list. It is tolerable hardy, but not 
so hardy as some other varieties. Douglas— It is a 
shy bearer here. Voted to add it to the Amateur 
list. 

Autumn Apples for General Cultivation.— 
List recommended in 1860—Snow Apple, Maiden’s 
Blush, Fall Swaar, (of the West,) Bailey Sweet. 
Lowell. 

Snore Apple.— All agree it is valuable. 


Wiiat is a bad dinner? Is it a plain one? That, 
in a country like ours, where the viands are, or 
ought to be. in their primitive condition first rate, is 
the best you can sit down to. The French and 
Germans are no doubt much more scientific in their 
cookery than we are; but that arises from the fact 
that they have worse raw materials to deal with. 
Their art has its origin in poverty. Their meat is 
stringy and lean—their fish poor and tasteless; but 
these they can dress up with sauce of rare poig¬ 
nancy and merit; and from their ovens miserable 
veal and flaccid carp emerge as positive dainties. 
All honor to them for their ingenuity! They are 
attempting, through culinary aud almost chemical 
science, to make palatable and digestible food out 
of substances which rank low in the natural scale; 
and that they do succeed, what traveled gastronome 
can deny? But here, where the boef and mutton, 
the fish and game, poultry and vegetables can be 
had, not only in exceeding variety of kind, but of 
the primest quality — why should people make a 
desperate but really unavailing effort to introduce 
foreign appliances, which only serve to spoil that 
which, reasonably treated, would furnish forth the 
finest banquet that the broad universe can display? 


The later German and French varieties are more 
hardy than the English, with shorter, stronger 
stems, free bloomers; and though the flowers are not 
as perfect, and may not come up to the florist's 
standard, they are of beautiful and varied colors, 
marbled, and blotched, delicately edged with 
white, very much resembling the fancy geraniums, 
and make an exceedingly showy bed. This class 
has been subjected to improvement by the English 
florists, and we present our readers with an engrav¬ 
ing of oue of the best of the English marbled flowers. 


Maiden's s 

Blush. — Overman says if it is budded on hardy | 
stocks it is an excellent apple. FaU, Sicaar.— Highly * 
commended. Bailey Sweet. — Overman — It is a , 
beautiful, hardy tree. i 

Sweet Pear.— Sherman moved to add it to the \ 
above list Kimball says it is the best sweet apple , 
he knows of. Dr. Haskell —It is a hardy, hand- j 
some tree. Fruit ripens in October, and keeps good , 
a long time. Overman— It is a good merchantable 
tree. Little, of Lee Co.—The fruit has spotted 
some with me this season. It was put on the list 
for further trial. 

Roseau. — Kimball —A very tart, good cooking 
apple. Sure bearer. No action. 

Autumn ArpLES.— Amateur List for 1860—Fall 
Strawberry, Holland Pippin, Fall Wine, Northern 
Sweet, Striped Gilliflower. 

The Holland Pippin was voted out of this list, 
and the American Summer Pearmain and Black 
Detroit added to it. No other changes were made. 

Ramsdeirs Sweeling was recommended for fur¬ 
ther trial by Dr. K. Little knows it, and likes it 
Clocgii has it; it is good, and a great favorite with 
the babies! 

Black Detroit— This apple was presented by Dr. 
Hoy, and added to the Amateur list. 

Winter Fruit for General Cultivation.— 
List adopted in 1860 — Winesap, Rawles’ Janet, 
Doraine, Jonathan, Willow Twig, White. Pippin, 
Yellow Belleflower, (on clay soil,) Roman Stem, 
Red Romanite, (poor quality, but an abundant 
bearer and loug keeper.) Tolman’g Sweet, Fulton. 

The two first apples on the list were allowed to 
remain withoutdiscussion. Of the Domine, Periam, 
of Cook Co., says it kills with him, root and branch. 
Hausen—I t is a good bearer, (hough tender. Can 
afford to lose it and replant every five years. Doug¬ 
las—I t is hardy on the lake shore, and a good 
bearer. A motion to strike from the list was lost 
Jonathan. —Everything said in its favor. Willow 
Twig retained in the list While Pippin. —Over¬ 
man says it is a special favorite in Central Illinois. 
Retained. 

Fellow Belleflower, (on clay soils.)—Dr. IIoy— 
Unprofitable, though a beautiful and excellent 
fruit. Dr. Haskell—A fter it comes in bearing, it 
bears well. Douglas—I t does remarkably well on 
sandy soils. Periam—I t is hardy, and trees planted 
in 1852 have borne three years. Soil sandy. It is 
one of the best with us. Dr. Hoy—A neighbor has 
an orchard of it. which he will engraft with other 
fruit. Douglas— I advise him to graft but half of 
his trees the first year. Mixklkr—I t is one of the 
best. It bears well with me. It is always fair, and 
always sells. Mann, of McLean Co., moved that 
“on clay soil” be stricken out, and it be retained in 
the list. Carried. 

Roman Stem retained. Red Romanite retained, 
after sundry spiteful and annual kicks. Tolman’s 
Sweet retained. 

Fulton. —Dr. K.—It is an Illinois apple. Hau¬ 
sen—I t is a good hardy tree, and a good bearer. It 
is worth teii times as much as the Yellow Belle¬ 
flower. It was retained. 

Peck's rieasant —At this point Dr. IIov com¬ 
mended in high terms this fruit, exhibiting a speci¬ 
men, which was pronounced spurious. He said the 
apple shown is profitable, and brings twenty-five 
cents more per bushel, where it is known, than any 
other variety. It bears well, is a beautiful apple, 
and the more one eats of them, the better it is liked, 
It will not be discarded in Racine. It was referred 
to the Committee on Synonyms. 

Canada Red.— Merritt, of Michigan, spoke of 
that well known and highly appreciated Michigan 
fruit, in high terms. 

Northern Spy.— Douglas moved that this apple 
be added to the list of Winter fruit for general culti¬ 
vation in Northern Illinois. It is hardy, and a good 
fruit when it begins to bear. Dr. Haskell—I t is as 
hardy as an oak; should be placed on the list 
Periam—I t is not so slow in fruiting. It bears with 
me in eight years from planting. Douglas—I t 
be a re as young as many apples which do not get the 
name of late bearers. It needs strong, rich soil. 
Voted to add it to the list recommended for general 


Good Way to Frt Meat. —A great many of the 
recipes in the Rural have been very acceptable to 
me, and I will give you my method of preparing 
meat, (which “our folks” pronounce “excellent,”) 
thinking perhaps it may prove good to some of 
your readers:—Take one egg. beat it till it becomes 
thin, add a little pepper, also a little flour and some 
water, till it is about the thickness of cream. Have 
your grease molted, If not hot, then dip your meat 
(cut a little thinner than for frying alone) into it, 
lay it in the frying pan. and when nicely brown 
turn; brown the other side, when it will be done. 
Lay on a plate without pouring the gravy upon it, 
as that will make it soft. 

An Inquiry.— Will some of the readers of the 
Rural give me a recipe, through its columns, for 
coloring straw brown,or purple, and oblige— Allik 
M. B., Deerfield Prairie, III., 1862. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


GOOD FRUIT “ALL. THE YEAR ROUND 


ILLINOIS APPLE LISTS—DISCUSSIONS. 

At the meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society in I860, the following lists of apples were 
recommended for general cultivation in the three 
divisions of the State. At the late meeting, in 1861, 
these lists were revised. I herewith give the lists of 
1860. and the revision of 1861, with such facts as 
were elicited by the discussions, as may be regarded 
of interest and importance: 

LISTS FOR NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 

General Cultivation, I860.— Summer— Early 
Harvest, Carolina, Red June, Duchess of Olden¬ 
burg, Keswick Codlin, Sweet June. Additions in 
1861—Early Pennoek, Yellow or White June, Red 
Astrachan. 

1 cannot forbear giving in brief some of the say¬ 
ings of members on these apples. They are instruc¬ 
tive to Western men: 

Early Harvest. —Merritt, of Michigan, recom¬ 
mended it as a market fruit Dr. Kknmcott— 

“ They are good, but only men with brains, as well 
as stomachs, buy them.” Sherman, of Rockford, 
fiuds the tree too tender for that locality. Kimball, 
of Rockford.—“The Early Harvest sells well; bet¬ 
ter than Red June. If tup-grafted, it is hardy.” 
Meriutt confirms the last assertion. Bis are hardy, 
and the most profitable apples going. Dr. K.—It 
iB liable to attacks of borers, bark lice; dies in the 
forks; still he has never lost old trees. Douglas, 
of Waukegan—It is not as hardy as many other 
varieties, but hardier than the Rambo, and many 
other trees. It occupies but little room. The trou¬ 
ble about its injuring in the forks may be remedied 
by growing it with low head. But it is sale to 
assert that all these injuries were incident to the 
hard winters.— it has not been affected since. 
Mixkler, of Kendall Co., confirms this. 

Carolina Red June. — Dr. K.—It is one of the 
hardiest trees that grows. Bauson, of Lee Co.—It 
is an excellent orchard and market apple. Dr. 
Haskell has grown it twenty years, and known no 
superior Summer apple. 

Duchess of Oldenburg. —Dr. K.—Now come up to 
the work. This is my blarney apple, gentlemen. 
You can’t kill the Duchess! Siberia will not kill it! 
It will bear when four years old; and when it is a 
dozen years older, it will not stop bearing. Then 
their beauty! How they do steal my Duchess! It 
is not a goud dessert apple, but is the best possible 
cooking or pie apple. 

Keswick Codlin was allowed to remain on the list, 
because of its earl’mesa and well known good quali¬ 
ties as a family apple. 

Sweet June. —Overman—I t is my favorite apple. 
I know no fault in tree or frtrit The latter is tender 
aud luscious. As a sweet apple, it is an excellent 
fruit for dessert 

Early Pennoek. —Nash, of Ottawa, likes it as a 
Summer fruit, and moved that it be added to the 
list Dr. K.—It was once cracked up. but we have 
been dropping it by general consent, for some rea¬ 
son. It was added to the list 

Cole's Quince,— Hausen—I t is as good an apple as 
the Keswick Codlin, and moves it be added to the 
list for trial. It is hardy, productive, aucl an excel¬ 
lent cooking apple. It was so recommended. 

Hocking. —Overman moved that it be added to 
the Northern list for cultivation. Dr. K. says it is 
an excellent apple for Central Hlinois. Dr. Has¬ 
kell—I t is excellent at Rockford. It requires a 
rich soil in order to do well. Sherman—T he tree 
is not hardy in the nursery. Dr. II.—They stood 
those cold winters at Rockford. Dr. K.—They died 
with me. The motion to recommend was lost. 

Yellow June.— Kimball moved that the Yellow 


But if any proride not for his own, and specially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.—1st Timothy, ch. v.: verse riii. 

I take it, my friends, this applies to the man who 
goes to the nursery bent on buying just two kinds 
of apple trees, and no more—Baldwins and Roxbury 
Russets. If such men kept a sharp look-out foi* 
their oten families, would they, abjuring all other 
fruits, cleave only to Baldwins and Russets? 
These are, beyond all doubt, eminently proper 
apples—excellent and indispensable apples — but 
what is a Russet in November, a Baldwin in August, 
a refrigerator in February, or an Iron-shod sled in 
July. *• If thy son ask bread, wilt thou give him a 
stone?” In our relations to fruit, are we like wood¬ 
chucks and Northern bears, torpid half the year f 
Or is it true that many of us, overborne by com¬ 
mercial considerations, have an eye single to “four¬ 
teen shillings and the barrel found,” so that we are 
physically — should I say morally?—incapable of 
rising to the sublime height of a good flavor and a 
social repast the year round? 

Baldwins and Russets, forsooth—sent in mercy to 
fill a gap—become not only the “ comer stone,” but 
the entire edifice! 

The sauans of the Western New York Fruit Grow¬ 
ers’ Society have been to the trouble of indicating 
I the kinds of fruit, in their judgment, best adapted 
to this climate, and to the varied wants of families 
throughout the year. In the department of apples 
they recommend, for Summer — Red Astrachan, 


Sandwiches for Evening Parties.— Chop fine 
some cold dressed ham, say about quarter of a 
pound; put it in a basin with a teaspoonful of chop¬ 
ped pickles, and a teaspoonful of mustard, a little 
pepper or Cayenne; put about six ounces of butter 
in a basin, and with a spoon stir quickly till it 
forms a kind of cream, aud add the ham and season¬ 
ing; mix all well; have the sandwich bread cut in 
thin slices; have already cut, thinly intermixed 
with fat, either cold roast beef, veal, lamb, mutton, 
poultry, fowl, pheasant, partridge, &c„ either of 
which lay evenly, and not too thick, on your bread; 
season with a little salt and pepper, cover over with 
another piece of bread: when your sandwich is 
ready, cut them in any shape you like, but rather 
small and tastily, and serve. You may keep them 
in a cold place, if not wanted, as they will keep 
good under cover for twelve hours. — Lady's Book. 


Corn Bread. —The recipe for making com bread 
which took the first premium offered at the office of 
the American Agriculturist is as follows:—To two 
quarts of meal, add one pint of bread sponge: water 
sufficient to wet the whole; add one-half pint of 
flour, and a tablespoonful of salt; let it rise; then 
knead well for the second time, and place the dough 
in the oven, and allow it to bake an hour and a halt'. 


Potato Cakes.— The following is both economi¬ 
cal and good:—Take of cold mashed potatos, (which 
would otherwise be thrown away,) say one pint, to 
which add three eggs, well beat up; one cup of 
flour. Reasoning is generally added on first cook¬ 
ing, (salt, pepper, butter and cream.) Make into 
cakes aud fry in butter. To be eateu warm.—W. P. 
B., Concordia, Darke Co., Ohio. 1862. 


men, wise m sueu matters, nave, wun patient con¬ 
sideration. formed this list, supposed to contain 
apples suited to the varied w ants of human life! 
Be so kind as to take the list and order from three 
to five trees of each several and particular sort, 
kind, or variety therein named. Having procured 
them, do the further favor (about the last thing to 
be expected from fallen humanity,) of watching, 
guarding, cultivating, pruning, and otherwise doing 
for the same; thus you will have, Providence will¬ 
ing, (and Providence is generally willing when we 
aie faithful.) good, first-rate apples, all the year 
round. 

Beginning with the Red Astrachan and Early 
Harvest, and ending with the Northern Spy and the 
Russets, we may have, in summer's heat and win¬ 
ter’s cold, in balmy spring aud breezy autumn 
apples eminently fit to be eaten, excellent for pies, 
baking, and sauce! Apples ripe . and not over-ripe 
—apples in the very height of their excellence, the 
perfection of their flavor, and the exquisiteness of 
their aroma. 

••Will you take an apple, sir?” “No, I thank 
you. Not fond of apples," says the prudent man, 
as he is offered Yellow Bellflowers in September. 
How many men have tasted the full list given abo\ # e 
—and they are mostly old varieties—when they are 
at their prime. 

The first thing I did, •• when I went for myself,” 
was to go into a back town and buy a yoke of oxen 
— all my professional pride was up. I wanted to 
buy cheap, and have them just right, so I Inquired 
if they •• would draw,” “ stand the heat,” “ hold 


Hardening Tallow or Lard for Candles.— 
To eight pounds of lard add one ounce of nitric acid. 
Heat the lard hot, but not so as to scorch it, (in iron,) 
set the vessel out of doors, add the acid and stir until 
it stops spattering. The candles must be run in 
molds.—E. R., Metomen, Wis., 1861. 


Sty on the Eyelid.— An exchange says:—Put 
a teaspoonful of black tea in a small bag: pour on it 
enough boiling water to moisten it. then put it on 
the eye pretty warm. Keep it on all night, and in 
the morning the sty will most likely be gone; if not, 
a second application is certain to remove it 


Information Wanted. —How can I get the full¬ 
ing out of white flannel that has been shrunk by 
improper washing? A satisfactory answer will 
much oblige— Antoinette, New York, 1862. 


[3PBC1AL NOTICE.] 

A Word to tub Wise. —D. B. De Land & Co., of Fair- 
port, Monroe Co.. N. Y.. are manufacturing a Saleratus 
known as Chemical Saleratus, by a process not used by any 
other manufactory in this country. The process is a secret, 
discovered by one of the proprietors while traveling in 
Europe. The process removes every' impurity from the 
article, and makes it as white as the driven snow. It is put 
up in brightred papers, very tastefully. Get apaper and try it. 
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[Written for Moore’s Rural New Yorker. ] 

FIFTY YEARS AOO. 

fcT JASK JONES 

Kindle the fire up, Warren, 

Kindle n brighter glow 
Just so ouryoung hearts warmly burned— 

Twns fifty years ago. 

Twas fifty yearn they only seem 
The pleasant changes in a dream. 

Twas In the summer, Warrkn, 

The days wore bright and fair; 

You wood and won for yourself for aye 
The maid with the golden liair 
Twas fifty year* ago—and now 
White Ionics arc? folded from her brow 

Twas in the little church, Waiikkk,— 

The church beside the hill,— 

The ivy crept around the door 
And o'er the window sill. 

Twas fifty years ago- yet note 
I think I hear our marriage vow 

We’ve had some trials, Warren, 

The life hells sadder chime 
Than did they in those other days, 

The heart's young summer-time. 

A measure full of joy and woe 
Ir numbered with the “ long ago.” 

And I am thinking now, WarrEn, 

The way will not he long 
Ere we shall cease to '* wait”—ero we 
Shall sing the angels’ song. 

Twill not he long ere we shall see 
Our angel children—tdessed three. 

And when wo full asleep, W a kicks, 

1 hope our bed may be 
Beside the dear old church, W a KBits, 

Beneath the ivied tree. 

There by the little graves we made so many years ago, 
Our rest shall be as truly blessed as fifty years ago. 

Hillsdale, Mich., 1861. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

SUNDAY FACES. 

T have a horror of Sunday faces, and never nee 
one but I want, lo turn mid run with as great speed 
as our brave officers did from those masked batter¬ 
ies, invented by (hat nefarious Southern Confede¬ 
racy, at the lime of that badly arranged “political 
necessity,’! the Buttle of Bull Hun, when Jeff. 
Davis “ won a glorious but dearly bought victory.” 

Sunday faces! It is my misfortune to meet them 
often, and f find myself wondering if their mirror 
at home is a true one,—if it really reflects their long, 
melancholy visages, so doleful and pbarisaical as 
they look to me. Enter any of the numerous 
churches on the Habbfttb, and if you are at all sub¬ 
ject to the “ blues,” or very sympathetic in your 
feelings, if yon don’t go home with a long, Sunday 
face, your self-control is remarkable. 

“A merry countenance doolh good like a medi¬ 
cine.” King Solomon, doubtless, had a horror of 
Sunday faces, and what a smiling, cheery counte¬ 
nance the old King must have worn in order to 
keep his seven hundred wives all pleasant and 
agreeable, beside hosts of other friends that sur¬ 
rounded his Golden Palace. I wonder if among 
bis numerous wives there were any that dare 
put on a Sunday face. Probably not one. I 
imagine they appreciated their position in life 
too well to commit such a blunder; and if they 
had, do you suppose Solomon would have written 
a divorce as coolly and indifferently as “Napoleon 
Be Grand,” or “England’s great Dickens?” We 
read of no such sensible affair concerning “the 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

SPEAK KINDLY. 

“ A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that's broken, 

And made a friend sincere." 

IIow beautiful are the sentiments expressed iu 
these linos so clear, so tree and pure from the stains 
of affectation, breathing the real feelings of the 
writer, and speaking volumes to the lonely ones of 
earth, which are not a few in number Ah! many a 
lone orphan has never been accustomed to kind 
words and loving smiles of friends around him, even 
though they cost nothing. Day after day passes 
along, and the same cold looks and crosswords greet 
him, no earthly joys seem to fall to his lot, and the heart 
becomes almost hardened to its daily sorrows. Had is 
the fate of Much an one. But, perchance some kind 
heart has been touched by the cheerless fate of such 
as these, and given the sad heart cause to rejoice. 
It is but a little thing; but a kind word, when one 
feels friendless, is never forgotten; or, we might say, 

’ but seldom so. If remembered, a friend is gained 
worthy of friendship's name. No light word will 
cause them to turn from you; but they will love on, 
truly, more deeply as the years are passing. 

It bus been but a short time since we saw the 
influence of akind word in the case ofayoungorphan. 
While yet a mere child, having been placed in 
charge of a relative who ought to have cared for 
him tenderly, he received harsh words and often 
hard blows for not performing more than his 
strength did admit; and when the heart was almost 
ready to break from the injustice he mot with, the 
tears would roll down his pale cheeks in rapid suc¬ 
cession. One morning, while engaged in the duties 
of his vocation, a middle aged man came along by 
the roadside whistling a merry tune, which bespoke 
cheerfulness. Ah, thought the little boy, “ifl could 
only feel as lively as ho, 1 might get along better.” 
Me pausod when opposite the rnan to see if he could 
trace aught of ill nature in bis looks. The eyes of 
each met and the feelings of the man were touched 
by the sorrowful gaze of the lad. “ Good morning, 
little boy,” said hq, “ this is a pleasant day, why are 
you looking so sad and friendless?” 

No answer came from the child’s lips; but looking 
at the man in astonishment, the tears came forth 
and Choked his voice with emotion. It was thujfi rsl 
kind voice that had greeted his ears in some time, 
and h<’ felt such a thrill of pleasure that he could 
not speak. Corning nearer, the man seated himself 
on a large stone, and after awhile learned from the 
child bis sorrows. Childish as it might have been, 
it caused the man to draw a deep sigh when he had 
heard his story. On leaving him he gave a little 
book which lie had in his possession, and told 
him to read and study that, and he would receive 
more consolation from it than he could give him. 

It was a Testament; and as he promised that he 
would lead it, he did so, always remembering bis 
friend, the stranger. 

Years grew on, and the little boy bas become a 
man, not only in form , but in character, and wc 
will briefly sketch his happiness derived from this 
one act. of kindness on the part of the stranger, lie 
studied the book, and finding therein such precious 
promises, he felt an earnest desire to spread the con- c 
sola I ion which be derived from it among his asso- d 
crates and friends. Accordingly he fitted himself 8 
for a minister, and set out (o meet the world face to b 
face, hoping to lind some one at least willing to ^ 
accept of the “pearl of great, price.” In many 11 
instances he spoke of the stranger, and of/en gazed u 
about him, thinking perhaps he might meet him a 
once again on earth, that ho might he permitted lo s< 
tender his feeble thanks to him (or the blessings 


> m 


SNOWBALLING. 

BY J08IB B. HUNT. 

Tux soft, loose gold of her tresses 
Is straying about her face, 

Aod the wind through its silken meshes 
Is running a frolicsome race. 

Her violet eyes—how they darken and Hash! 

Her rose red checks—how tlmy glow I 
As she stands ankle -deep in the milk-white drifts 
Pelting me with the snow. 

She tosses the soft Oakes round her, 

In her pretty, hoydenish play, 

Till die looks like a sea-nymph rising 
Through the billows of foam and spray. 

She molds the hall with her little bare hands; 

Do you think she would pout or scold 
If l nestled the pink palais down in my breast 
To warm them?—they look so cold! , 

Her white woolen mittens are flung on the snow, 
Each one in itself a flake. 

And her silken scarf beside them lies. 

Coiled up like a crimson snake. 

All about me tracks of her soft brown feet 
Have printed the. downy snow, 

And I know by U.eni where, another spring, 

The prettiest flowers will grow 

She laughs and scoffs when my snow balls fly 
Harmless over her head, 

And she flirts her curls in a saucy way, 

And crunches in mimic dread; 

And she calls me a sorry marksman— 

Aii awkward fellow—and still 
The sly little witch knows well enough 
It. isn’t for lack of skill. 

She knowH 1 would sooner think 
Of tearing a butterfly’s wing, 

Or beating a lily, or throttling 
The first sweet robin of spring, 

Than of aiming at her in earnest, 

Or hitting her if I could, 

Or harming so much as a tassel 
Of her little scarlet hood w 

(lay, beautiful Madge! oh what would r.he do 
If my mouth was half Ho hold 
As the crystals which tail oti her lips and her hair, 
Like pearls among mine* and gold? 

Will her pride and lu*r willfulness trample my love 
As her light feet, have trampled the snow? 

That the missiles she flings, which are ice to my face, 
Are fire to my heart, does siie know? 

Sweet teazel does she guess I am wondering now 
Whether she’ll ever he, 

In the long, long future before us both, 

Anything else to me 

Than a little hoyden with wild, gold hair, 

Anil rose red cheeks In a glow, 

Who stands ankle-deep in the milk white drifts 
Pelting me with the enow? 

--■ -♦- 

| Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

NO EXCELLENCE WITHOUT LABOR. 

“ Livrb of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the s.ihUk of time. 


wisest man that ever lived.” What, a beautiful, which he had enjoyed from 1 i5r kind words. 


example ho has set fur modem husbands, and what 
a pity they do not hood LI hotter. 

Butiny text is Sunday faces; so if you are on the 
shady Ride'of life,—if sorrow, and affliction, and 
dark days, follow as closely as your shadow,—if the 
prim skeleton, poverty, looks out of your doors and 
window s, and stern necessity compels you to ask a 
favor,—neper go to that man or woman that wears a 
Sunday face, unless you wish to receive a withering 
look and Cool rebuff, which will leave your heart 
heavier than the nether millstone. You will be glad 
to leave them, although you may fool to say, “it, is 
far easier to die than to live.” 


One evening ho had taken his place in the house 
of worship, and an old gentleman leaning upon (he 
arm of a young lady came in and seated themselves 


Footprints that the waves of advancing years 
cannot obliterate. A life made brilliant by good 
deeds,—by (he record of pure and lofty thoughts,— 
such a life as others will desire to live. In order to 
leave such traces, wo must, cultivate the mind and 
the affections also; tor though we may be exemplary 
in some respects, yet if we do not. build a character 
upon the foundation of right principles, and cultivate 
a love for the good and holy, our fabric must fall 
sooner or later. 

A popular writer says, “It is not true that man¬ 
kind are made better in proportion as they are 
enlightened. It is hardly true of the world gene¬ 
rally; it is far enough from being true of the indi¬ 
vidual. Satan himself is said to have been, on one 


in front of him. Through the course of his lecture occasion, transformed into an angel of light; hut we 
he again related the scene of his early days, and of do u0 *' boar that he waH made better by the traus- 


his desire lo behold the face of his friend. As t he 
meeting dosed the old gentleman kindly invited 
him to share his home while among them, which he 
did, and soon found that ho was with the friend he had 
so long desired to meet. In him he found a parent 
indeed; for the lady who so kindly supported his 
feeble form was bis only daughter, and soon became 
the wife of the poor minister, and he helped her to 


formation, lie was, in all probability, Satan still.” 

The choice of companions and books contribute 
largely to the formation of character either for good 
or Cvll. One can, from a good selection of books, 
store his mind with choice thought-gcins.and become 
not only a graceful conversationist, tint also a deep 
thinker. To him is accorded a high range ol thought, 
and ter solitary hours a companionship within him- 


I once thought, (how unsophisticated) that a long, smooth the last of her father’s days, by returning his 8olf > unexperienced by those too indolent to employ 
leek-looWng, Sunday face, concealed a heart brim- deeds of (roodness. " their leisure time in reading. 


full of benevolence, and kindness, and charity, and 
good-will toward all men. I smile now when I 
think how verdant, because I have learned since, 
by observation, that they are just the reverse; and 
to prove it, I will give you an example. During 
one of my walks, a lew days since, 1 met an elderly 
lady, who considers herself one of the “chosen ves¬ 
sels” commissioned to go forth and administer the 
balm of consolation to the afflicted (if they are rich.) 
Hhe was returning home from one of her visits of 
love, when 1 chanced to meet her. She stopped 
instantly, and such u face! I wish 1 had Charlotte 
Bronte’s descriptive powers, that I could give yon 
some idea llow dreadfully ludicrous (if I may use 
the expression} she looked. Hhe whined, dropped 
her eyelids and then raised thorn, rolled her eyes 
like an expiring swan, drew down the corners of her 
month, and after a great eil'ort, snivelled out, in a 
tone that sounded like a whipped school-boy, “1 
suppose you have heard that Mrs. Lb Grande is 
dead? Oh! it seems so dreadful that one. so young, 
and lovely, and rick, and with such a beautiful 
home, should die!” 1 stopped to hear no more; 
merely remarked that death was very sad and 
mournful to all homes and hearts; but business was 


deeds of goodness. 

Such proved the influence of a kind word and *2f. ftink v *** ommi.uiov College and have 

deed; and the good effect of such a eouree is seldom ^ T -oir names “graduated 

i, „. o,.i. i • , 1 1 , • . ... with honors, they can never obtain any eminence. 

lost. HpeaJv kindly, then, to your associates, it you , ,, . ,, • .„ . 

■ . - ’ K, . . ’ ■ But will not the “honors” be all our own, if. by 

wish foi kindness. Never allow one harsh tone to * r .,i .. , , , . . 

..... . struggling with many disadvantages, and practicing 

escape your lips it possible; but consider he return i „ • , , ' * 

, „ , . . 1 . . Belt-denial, we acquire the character that others 

which you have a right to expect will lie given in i - , .. „ .... , 

y h , have gained so easily? Did EliUh Burkitt, the 

,h ” “ S>" r l " vn ' aml ^: lr< ” "" olbor mast,.,' or ho many <IUr, re nt lan CI ,a u «, lave the 

TfvSm ” «*» *«•*»* or College? Ho a 

1 _, . + , , ._ blacksmith, and gained his knowledge by hard 

Early Influences. — There can be no greater aU “ ,y bGfor6 and after working hours. And do any 
blessing than to be born in the light anil air of a ul,bbo * d tbo mPed 1,1 boon use lie toiled for 

cheerful, loving home. It not only insures a happy J U10W * 0< ^ <> - Aura ham Lincoln affords another 
childhood—if there bo health and a good constitu- i " 8lunc, ‘ of wbat rm, y ,H ' accomplished by porsover- 
tfbn— but it also makes sure a virtuous and happy amu ‘ WRS 11 l 1001 ' boy. and obliged lu work 
manhood, and a fresh, young heart in old age. I bard fo !' an honest Hvin g- Mllt bt ‘ 8( * 1 b '« mark 
think it every parent’s duty to try to make llioir * d ^ b b * 8 e0UJ ' a K° brib’d not and he has stepped 
children’s chi hi hood full or love and childhood’s r, -om one honorable position to another, till be now 
proper joyousness; and I never see children desti- ° C(! ” ,,,ea the highest place in the gift of the American 
tide of them through the poverty, faulty tempers, or 

wrong notions of their parents, without a heartache. 10H0 !UV awa ^ 8 ° wr bost and 1,1081 r(,| 'able men 
Not that an (ho appliances which wealth can buy w,, oliave braved adverse windsnnd fo.iglil everysfeji 

are necessary to the free and happy unfolding of of Ulfiir wa * v tbe mounta5n lo P' ^onld we turn 
Childhood in body, mind and heart-miite otherwise, back lb “ loa ™ a 1,1 1,10 Uft ^ bouk of ,nan y if » ot al) of 
God he thanked; but children must at least have t!l0Se wbom lhc i K '°P 1( ’ « ow “delight to honor,” wc 
e, and fresh air, and good play, w0 " lU find raan * dark and dr<w y PMMg»-wany 
npanionship outside ; otherwise ?™ 1lr “ onts w,aLhm W1,h an b ,,,,sb aud 8tain » d witb 
greatest danger in the world of L ,lt or tear8 j acca ' vhoro » a11 “PP^ancas, mis¬ 


press,ng, 1 must hasten—hasten from that hypocrit- j 0vG inpi(ie „ ie hotts0) im( , freHh ail . iim) 
ical face. I well k„,-w that if her next door neigh- au(i some good companionship outside ; 
bors were perishing with cold, or starving with bun- yo „ng life runs the greatest danger in tl 


ger, she would turn a deaf ear to their cry, although 
comfort and plenty sat smiling around her own 
hearthstone. “ Without charily ye are nothing.” 
There was no genuine sympathy in the woman, no 
religion, no spirit of Christ, although she mado 
great pretensions. Hhe expected that Sunday face 
would be her passport through the gates of Heaven. 
I wonder, at the Great Day, when every secret 
thought, be it good or evil, is revealed, what terrible 
doom will rest upon Sunday faces! 

Forrestvillc, N. Y., 1 Sti‘2 Ao.nbs Pattkkson. 

Beauty. —After all, the most natural beauty in 
the world is honesty and moral truth. For all 
beauty is truth. True features make the beauty of 


withering, or growing stunted, or ut best prema¬ 
turely old and turned Inward on itself.— Dr. Oldham, 
at Greystones. 

A Mother.— By the quiet fireside of homo, the 
true mother, in the midst of her children, is sowing 
as in vases of earth the seeds of plants that shall 
sometime give to heaven the fragrance of their 
blossoms, and whose fruit shall be as a rosary of 
angelic deeds, the noblest offering she can make the 
ever ascending and expanding souls of her children 
to her Maker. Every word that she utters goes 
from heart lo heart with a power of which she little 
dreams. Philosophers tell us in their speculations, 


uoumy .S nun . roe leuu.res mane me beauty of that we cannot lift a finger without moving the din- 
a face; and true proportions the beauty ol architec- ^anl spheres. Solemn is the thought, but not more 
lure; as true measures that of harmony and music, solemn to the Christian mother than the thought 
In poetry, which is all table, truth is still the per- that every word that falls from her lips—uvery 

TA>r*t Inh 


fection. Shaftsbury. 

- ♦ » ♦ > » - 

The object of all ambition should Ik? to. be happy 
at home. If we are not happy there, we cannot be 
happy elsewhere. 


expression of her countenance, even the sheltered 
walk and retirement of home, may leave an indeli¬ 
ble impression on young souls around her, and form 
as it were an underlying strain of that education 
which peoples heaven. 


fortune had claimed them for her own, and was 
testing their power of endurance. And then, when 
they began to make some progress in their chosen 
occupation—to obtain Some reward for their labor- 
envy’s darts flew thick and feet around them, and 
we find they have earned—nolfiy earned—the hom¬ 
age that is paid them. Therefore we find If we 
would fill the soon-to-be vacated places of the best 
and noblest in our land, we must labor to fit our¬ 
selves for the momentous trust, to be awed by no 
obstacles however imposing, but fo dare and do. 

• , 

“ He fails, alone, who feebly creeps; 

Ho wins, who dare* tin* hero’s march." 

Untiring energy, application, and a perseverance 
that nothing daunts, are the true stepping-stones lo 
fame. i„ k. 

“Bpnngaide,” N. Y , 186*1 

-» • ♦ ■ -♦»-- 

The charter of man’s liberty is in his soul, not his 
estate. No piled-up wealth, no social station, no 
throne reaches as high as that .spiritual plane upon 
which every human being stands by virtue of his 
humanity. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker] 

SATURDAY NIGHT. 

TnERK are- oases in the lives of all, to which (lie 
heart gladly turns, even after weary years of pil¬ 
grimage. There are few which are greener, few to 
which memory more gladly reverts, than Saturday 
night. Oh, those Saturday nights of the long ago! 
Mow they brushed the dust from weary hearts, and 
kindled the love-light instead! How they girded 
the laborer for his foil, and strengthened the am of 
the faltering! And the quiet, holy rest they brought 
to the world-weary. 

It is a fitting place to step and look back upon the 
six days’ labor done. I believe if the world ever 
tires of its.continual revolving and stops to take 
breath, it will be on Saturday night. Then the 
business man lays aside all thoughts of loss and 
gain- Stock and bank notes sink into insignificance 
with him; as he closes the blinds ol' the counting 
room, he shuts in all those long lines of dollars and 
cents, and there they must remain to disquiet him 
no more until Monday morning. II his heart, by 
constant contact with the coin, has not become too 
metallic, lie turns to Nature for rest. Hu finds her 
richer far than lie can ever hope to be, though he bo 
but a careless observer. Then he says to himself, 
“No more Phall rny mind lie so absorbed by the 
desire of gain that the contemplation of the beauti¬ 
ful is entirely neglected,” and becomes a better man. 

To the professional man it also brings a blessing. 
He welcomes Saturday night as the time when ho 
can close his dusty office, with ite rows of books, 
and hasten to a charming little bird's-nest of a home 
up-town, where slippers and dressing-gown and 
arm-chair await him; and, better than all, where 
those blessed blue eyes will give him a dearer wel¬ 
come than tongue could ever frame. As slender 
fingers wander over his aching brow, and part the 
locks on which a mother’s hand used to rest so lov¬ 
ingly, lie forgets that, this is Saturday night, and that, 
a few hours of light and darkness passed, he will 
again he a man among men, striving for wealth, or 
fame, or what? 

'fo the student it. is an over-welcome guest. The 
problems which will not be solved, the translations 
which positively refuse to bo brought out of their 
native language, the sciences which will not be ex¬ 
plored. are all laid away. The ghosts of half-learned 
lessons, and of teachers in whom patience has long 
since ceased to be a virtue, disturb no Saturday 
night dreams, and he is free—free to revel in the 1 
thoughts of a blissful future, when, after his diploma 
shall lie sealed, there will be nothing left for him to 
learn. 

To the teacher it comes no less choeringly. The 
thankless task of imparting knowledge may he sus¬ 
pended for a time. The ingratitude of pupils etiall 1 
no more wound the sensitive teacher’s heart. The 1 
wished for Saturday night has come at last Ite f 
calm quiet rests upon the weary with heavenly spell. 
These silent, peaceful hours are the times in which 
great effects may bo wrought. The germ of good 
may be planted in some heart, which, perfected and 
brought to light in the shape of action, may brighten ‘ 
the lives of others, and cause the name of its author ’ 
to lie remembered while time lasts. 1 

Litchfield, N. Y., 1862. Elsie Vacohn 1 


i. i. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.) 

LOOK ON THE BUNNY SIDE. 

The sunny side! Yes. why not there? 

Why should \yc court the cloud despair, 

And make all beauteous things thus seem 
Rut vagaries of fitful dream? 

When Got) pronounced this world so good, 

Why should wc. in a sulieri mood, 

With sombre vail obscure the light, 

And call it all u gloomy night? 

The world its shadows hath, I know,— 

How many feel their power to bow 
The soul, with anguish deeply riven, 

And earth ecetn but a cheerless even. 

Oh, look thou upwnrd, and descry 
A pure, soft light within the sky; 

The cloudlet's silver edge reveals 
The brightness it but half conceals. 

Through Koith's 6weet vision thou mayest see 
A dove-like spirit whispering thee; 

While the rich dews of heavenly grace 
May every sorrowing tear ellace. 

How dark socer Uie cloud nifty he, 

Look upward, and yon still may see 
Some glimmering light, though faint, pcrehauco, 
Oh, greet it, and you'll thus enhance 
• The joy of file. When worts betide, 
book forward to that sunny side, 

Where clouds ne’er dim its radiance fair,— 

Tis one eternal sunshine there. 

Vernon, Conn., 1862. Fuai 


Flatia. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

WORD POWER. 

There is a force well nigh Omnipotent in the 
words we daily utter; “yet wielding thepi so easily 
we are apt to forget their hidden power.” They 
bring the sunlight of joy in brilliant flashes from 
the sparklingOyO, or extinguish it forever in floods 
of blinding tears—they cause the throbbing heart to 
pulsate with joy, or flutter painfully with intense 
woe. Cautiously, then, should we use so powerful 
an agent for good or ill; anxiously striving to 
make not one life the darker by an unkind or care¬ 
less word of ours. Like the blighting sirocco, do 
harsh words wither—blasting forever the tender 
flowers of happiness, so that no after dews of kind¬ 
ness can restore them to their old life and beauty. 

Some one has very truthfully said, “words pro¬ 
duce their own image on men’s souls.” Would we 
imprint on the souls ol all with whom we moot 
images of beauty, upon which the owners will often 
love to look, then must we use only sweet and 
loving words in our daily intercourse with our fel¬ 
low-beings, and the silver pictures that hang iu the 
gallery of the soul shall gleam with apples of gold, 
whose brightness and beauty shall be “a joy 
forever.” 

. “ A gentle word—It. hath the power 

To win the erring back, 

Though they have wandered fiir away 
Front virtue's beaten track.” 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

GRUMBLING. 

How many there are who make themselves and 
those around them miserable by their continual 
grumbling. Everybody is doing what they do not 
wish them to do, aud neglecting to do anything that 
they wish done. It always rains when they want a 
fair day. and it is always dry when they want rain. 
If is always too wet or too dry, too hot or too cold, 
too early or too late, for their convenience. They 
have more work than they can do, and their tools 
are not suitable. Their crops are poor, produce is 
cheap, and wages are high. They are never ready 
to eat, when dinner is waiting, and dinner is never 
ready when they are anxious to eat. The boys 
always come in with muddy boots when the floor is 
clean, and are sure to make a noise when the baby 
is asleep, but are never in hearing when there is 
Home wood wanted. In short, they have general 
bad luck; everything that is done by man or beast— 
by human or divine authority—is all wrong, and is 
sure to do some injury to them, at which they grum¬ 
ble- they complain—they lind fault. 

Tilts disposition may be in part natural in some 
cases, but in many it is a cultivated habit. But 
what is the use of grumbling? Do grumblers derive 
a particle of benefit from grumbling all their lives? 
Assuredly riot,. Then why can’t they learn that 
“ what can’t be cured must, be endured,” and quit 
grumbling about things which they cannot help — 
matters which they cannot mend. We ought, to 
maintain a respectful silence in regard to the work¬ 
ing of things over which we have no control— tin 
humble submission to the decrees of fate. There is 
no use of grumbling at anything that is wrong 
which if, is in uur power lo right. It would be far 
bettor if we would go to work and improve things, 
so that they would bo better adapted to suit our 
convenience, or conform our actions to things as 
they are. Reader, don’t grumble; it disgusts others, 
and will not do you any good. Sine Die. 

P. S, I hope 1 have not committed the same error 
I have attempted to reform. s. n. 

East Aurora, N, Y., 1862. 

SHOW AND SUBSTANCE. 

We suppose it is useless to tell those who have 
little money to spend, and have worked day and 
night to get that little, to think twice before they 
make an outlay of their hard earnings; but wo can’t 
refrain from saying “What a pity!” when wc sec 
the children of parents in very moderate circum¬ 
stances tricked out, in flimsy finery, when good sub¬ 
stantial clothing might Lave been procured for half' 
the money, in w hich they Would have looked much 
prettier, anti much more respectable. We often say 
“ What, a pity!” when we see a working girl flaunt¬ 
ing a showy dress-bonnet, that ill assorts with her 
gown or shawl. We often say “What a pity!” 
when we see a clerk dressed more extravagantly 
than his employer, or putting into the hire of a 
dashing carriage all the earnings of a week, or 
sporting the equipage on the promise of doing so 
without any expectation of performing that promise. 
The rainy day ol disaster that is sure to follow all 
this sunshine of folly they will not see, though dis¬ 
grace and sickness, and a work-house bed, and a 
nameless grave, loom up in the future for many of 


Speak words of kindness, then, to the erring, for it 
is not given us to know what magic power there 
may lie in one encouraging word to arrest the 
deluded ones floating carelessly on, while smaller 
and smaller grow the circles as they near, with 
increasing rapidity, the fatal maelstrom, in which 
all their fond hopes are lost —-forever lost. 

We have often much to encounter that chafes our 
sensitive natures, provoking other than gentle, 
loving w ords; arid we me not surprised that David 
should offer up tins petition: “Het a watch before 
my mouth. O, Loan; keep the door of my lips.” 
We have daily need to employ (he same prayer, else 
before we are aware, we find ourselves using words 
as blighting in their effect.on the moral sensibilities 
as “ the frost, the hail, and the desolating tempest,” 
are to the green and luxuriant verdure of Hummer. 

O. let us not be forgetful of the power of words 
“ fitly spoken,!’ and so order our conversation that 
the angry, idle, and vain expressions, may not bo 
found in the balance outweighing the kind and 
loving words, remembering that not one word we 
speak falls powerless to the earth, but “continues 
to vibrato in ovor-widening circles till lime shall be 
no more.” F. M. Turner. 

Ok lord, N. Y.. 1862. 

PRAYER, THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

It is a law as fixed and unvarying as that which 
regulates the revolution of the seasons, that ho will 
be found the most established and steadfast believer 
who most abounds in prayer. All who are taught 
by the Hpirit know that what the air ol heaven is 
to the body- what sunshine is to the eye—what 
spring is to flowers, and herbs, and trees—prayer is 
to the believing soul. Without it, that sou! would 
sicken and die. As a means of increasing faith, of 
drawing forth affection, of purifying the heart, apart 
from all that is obtained in answer to prayer, this 
privilege ranks among tlio foremost in the estimate 
of a child of God. 

Every new visit to the throne becomes a means of 
augmenting the beliover’s stability; and, as each 
season that revolves adds a new layer to the oak, 
which, in the end, assists in determining the age of 
the tree, each new petition sent up from tho heart to 
the Hearer of prayer, brings increase of strength, 
the soul gradually reaches its appointed stature— 
the stature of a perfect man in Christ 

Is the heart fixed in prayer? Is it speaking in all 
earnestness to God? Does it feel its wants, and 
wait on him lor a supply?—its weakness, and wait 
on him for strength?—its utter helplessness, and wait 
on him for all that the soul requires? Then ite 
strength will grow; its graces will multiply; it will 
shoot up like willows by the wafer-courses. The 
promise is, “ It shall grow as the lily, and cast forth 
its roots like Lebanon .”—Pathways of Many Pil¬ 
grims. 

A Blessed Day. —What a blessed day is Sunday 
to the weary man who necessarily catches but brief 
glimpses of home during (lie tolling week; who is 
off in the morning while little eyes are closed in 
slumber, nor back al night till they are again sealed 
in aleep. What, would lie know of the very children 
for whom he toils, were it not for the blessed breath¬ 
ing respite of Sunday ? What honest working man’s 
child ever lorgut this day ? W hen clean aud neat, it 
is his privilege to climb papa’s knee, aud bang about 
his nock, and tell him all the news which goes to 
make up his narrow litllo world. “Narrow,” did 
we say? we recall the word; for it widens out into 
the boundless ocean of eternity. Sunday for the 
working man’ll children] So we would have it—a 


“ We can bo young but once,” is capable of day luilluwcd by sweet influences; when the little 


more than one interpretation, us they seem to tor- 
get. None but the fool looks to reap the harvest in 
sowing time; and none but the fool expects, when 
harvesting comes, to reap wheat where only tares 
have been sown. 


hand, quite complete, shall rest from labor, and love 
shall write it down the blessed day of all the seven. 

-- 

We sever what God has joined, and so destroy 
beauty, and lose hold of truth. 
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“ Nkvrr forget," exclaimed the Father of hi# Country, “the 
memorable words of Waiuikn : l,et them go with the flag”— 
Diwi.a p. 

“ lie who wus firat in war mid ttr*t In peace, 
h'irnt in our hearts will be till time shall cease, 

With the death dews of his devoted band, 

Baptised the banner of Ins ransomed land ! 

Preserve it, freemen, to your latest breath, 

And keep the watchword, ‘ IJherty or death !’ 

Our Kathbr spake ‘In trust that Hag is given : 

Its stars are Ou; forget me notx of Ilcarcrv' ” 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., FEBRUARY 1, 18G2. 
THE WAR’S PROGRESS. 

FACTO, SCJCNTOS, INCIDENTS, ETC. 

Scent* of the Late Iln.utc in Kentucky. 

Tiir following description of the natural sur¬ 
roundings of the position recently hild by the rebel 
Zollicoffer, on the Cumberland river, will aid the 
general reader in obtaining a proper idea of the 
manner in which the battle was conducted, and a 
glorious victory for the Federal arms secured: 

It is well known that Gen Sclioeptf hae been sta- 


owu country on the fall of its liberties, lie took 
refuge in New York city. From there he went to 
Washington, and his great abilities and genius were 
discovered by Hon. Joseph Holt, who procured him 
a situation in one of the Departments, and was 
afterward the means of procuring him a command 
in the army. Absurd stories have been extensively 
circulated by the press about his being at. one time 
a porter in one of the hotels in New York; but in 
truth he never held any suoll position. He was 
appointed five months ago to Eastern Kentucky as 
Brigadier General, and was there first, brought into 
notice by the disastrous engagement and retreat at 
Wild Cat Gen. Schoeplt; however, was in no way 
to blame for that melancholy affair. His present 
victory will elevate his fame high in public estima¬ 
tion, and confirm the opinion of those who know 
that he is one of our most scientific and bravest sol¬ 
diers. 

Gen. Geo. II. Thomas is a native of Virginia, and 
graduated at West Point in 1840, entering the artil¬ 
lery. Ho was breveted 1st Lieutenant, for gallant 
service in Florida, Captain at Monterey, and Major 
at Buena Vista. He is now Colonel of the 5th Cav¬ 
alry U. S. A., and Brigadier General of Volunteers. 
When the rebel General Leo was in our army he 
was Colonel of the 2d Cavalry, and General Thomas 
was Major of the same regiment Both the Colonel 
and TileiitenentrColoncl resigning to enter this rebel 
service, Major Thomas became Colonel ot his regi¬ 
ment by regular promotion. Under the new organ¬ 
ization, his regiment became the 6th Cavalry. He 
is said to lie a gruff; tamed bear sort, of looking per¬ 
sonage, with a face bidden by a profuse growth ot 
“sandy " beard, and a manner that partakes rather 
of years command in camp than of the courtesies in 
the drawing-room, but that Is frank and direct 

Gen. Zollieofler, if antecedents are worth any¬ 
thing, instead of being in league with the enemies 
of the Union, should have been one of Us defenders. 
Politically he was a Whig. lie was a Conservative 
in his instincts, lie had fought the anarchists of his 


South-west, and we quote the following from the 
World in explanation of it, with the remark that it 
it works as well as it reads, it will be entirely satis¬ 
factory: 

General Buell will advance against General Sid¬ 
ney Johnson, whose forces ho outnumbers, with a 


A private of Co. G., 6th regiment, has just been 
carried to the hospital with a bad flesh wound in the 
right leg. lie was struck by a small fragment of 
a shell. 

The rebels have displayed increased strength. 
Several new batteries opened fire to-day, but there 


view to cut his way through and got possession of is evidently a scarcity of ammunition, for they reply 
the Virginia and East Tennessee Railroad, lie will but tardily to our guns. 


It is well known that Gen, Schoeptt has been sta- 0 wn State and the South all his life. Having turned that Ibe rebel generalF 
tioned, for the last three months, at the little town of bis back upon his own past, and the Government weaken their army al 
Somerset, Southeastern Kentucky, about six miles whicli hnd so generously befriended him, he died They will he more like 


north of the Cumberland river, with a force of some 
8,000 men under his command,—the object being to 
prevent the advance of the rebels any further north 
until such time as we were prepared to move on 
Tennessee, through Cumberland Gap. On the 
Cumberland river itself; and on both ot its banks, 
near directly south of Schoepff’s position, the rebel 
ZnlUcoflfer has for some time had his stronghold, 
with a force of about the same strength ns his adver¬ 
sary. About ten days ago, however, Zoli coder, 
dreading an assault, was ro-enforced by the division 
under the rebel Crittenden, (eldest son of Senator 
Crittenden.) who has lately been stationed at Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., and still later at Cumberland Gap. 
Crittendon, being u Major-General, ranked Zolli* 
coder, who was only a. Brigadier, anil Consequently 
took command of the whole rebel force on the Cum¬ 
berland, numbering, probably, some 15.000 men. 
Previous to this junction, however, Gen. Buell had 
detached from his main hody a division under Gen, 
Thomas, to do tho very thing which Zollicoffer 
dreaded -attack him “in the rear." 

At the latest advices, our forces under Thomas 
had reached the town of Burkesville, on the Cum¬ 
berland river, about thirty miles southwest of wliftt, 
is known as “Zollieoff’er’s Den.” It was then ex¬ 
pected that Thomas would at once move lip the 
river on the rebels, and assault their works. Put¬ 
ting together the dispatches from Louisville and 
Cincinnati, it appears that the rebels were assailed 
by the combined forces, drfven from their fortifica¬ 
tion, and completely routed. It would seem that 
Zollicoffer first imprudently caino up on Saturday, 
the 18th, and assaulted our position in the vicinity 
of Somerset., but his army was repelled by Gen. 
Schoepff, and ho himself slain, liis forces were 
pursued, and a combined attack by Thomas and 
Sehoepfl' was next day made upon his works on the 
Cumberland river, which resulted in a complete and 
overwhelming victory for tho Union banner. 

The position of Zollicoffer on the Cumberland, 
was one of tho three great rebel sirongholds in 
Kentucky,— the first being at Columbus, in the 
extreme west, soon to be assailed by the great 
flotilla; the second, at Bowling Green, in Central 
Kentucky, now imminently menaced by Gen. Buell, 
and the third and most important of all, in the east, 
being the one which has just succumbed before our 
gallant, troops. Naturally, the latter position was 
the strongest of the three, and indeed it was, for 
defense, one of the very strongest points possible. 
Selecting the mountainous region on both sides of 
the Cumberland river, at a point where ils course 
runs from due south to due west, and where the 
hills, although immediately upon the banks, rise to 
an altitude of SOI), 850 and 400 feet above the level 
of the river, Zollicoffer occupied anil fortified these 
hills, commanding all approaches by the river from 
both directions, as well as through the valleys of the 
creeks on the north and 0,1 the south. Behind these 
immense natural and artificial defenses the rebels 
were posted, capable, apparently, of bidding defi¬ 
ance to any force. His forces on the north side of 
tho river, prior to his re-enforcement by Crittenden’s 
troops, consisted of six regiments, stationed on a 
height 4ii0 feet above tho river, commanding the 
approach from both directions; and on the south side, 
of four regimen Is, commanding the valley of Moa- 
don Creek, and a depression through the hills from 
tho south, about a mile to the west. « The geographi¬ 
cal positinu of this entrenchment is as follows:— 
From Somerset, about fifteen miles southwest; from 
Columbia, forty miles southeast, and about six 
miles below the head of steamboat navigation. The 
position commands all the coal mines, and many of 
the salt wcllfl south of the Cumberland- Unluckily 
(or the rebels, their main body moved out ot this 
strong post to assail our forces, and Gen. Thomas 
coming up opportunely as they began to fall back, 
he pursued them, and tho glorious victory chroni¬ 
cled is the result. 

The column of Gen. Thomas, when ho lelt Colum¬ 
bia to move forward, consisted of 15,000 well-ap¬ 
pointed men. They were nearly all Western troops 

mostly from Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. In 
Gen. Sohoepff's Brigade were the two famous regi 
meals of East Tennessee, who have been burning 
for a light with their enemies and persecutors for 
nearly half a year. 

This victory opens the way for our gallant army 
of the West to penetrate into East Tennessee, 
through Cumberland Gap; and if promptly followed 
up to the capture of the Virginia and Fast Tennes¬ 
see Railroad, will wlllcomitcl the rebels to evacuate 
Bowling Qreen , ami will compel Beauregard to 
retire from Manassas. 

SKETCHEB OP PROMINENT ACTORS. 

Brig. Gen. Hoboepff, to whom this glorious Union 
victory is in a great measure duo, is a Hungarian 
officer of great distinction. Compelled to leave his 
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miserably, his body left upon the field by his cow¬ 
ardly followers, and his memory tarnished by an 
ineffaceable stain. The first to invade Kentucky, he 
became one of the first victims of retributive jus¬ 
tice. lie was born in Mowry county, Tennessee, in 
1812. After receiving an academical education, lie 
entered a printing office; “served liis time at the 
case;” became an editor first of a newspaper at 
Parle, Tenn., afterwards of the Columbian Observe r, 
then of the Nashville Banner, Tie was successively 
elected State Printer, Comptroller, and State Sena¬ 
tor. In 1853 ho was elected Representative t.o Con¬ 
gress, wbeie be continued to serve until tho break¬ 
ing out of the rebellion. 

Later particulars of the Battle of Somerset, state 
that Bailie Peyton, as well as Zollicoffer, was killed, 
and his body left on the field. Mr. P. was a Ten¬ 
nessean—son of the distinguished Congressman of 
that name. __ 

Tlic Fight at. Prestonhurg, Ky. 

Capt. Wtt.T.ARo, of Co. F, 42d Ohio regiment, 
was in Cleveland on the 16th, and detailed many 
incidents connected with the battle at Prestonburg, 
to the editor of the Herald. Capt. W. was on the 
sick list at the date of tho fight, and did not, there¬ 
fore, participate; but being only a few miles distant, 
was witness to many occurrences. 

Prestonburg is about twelve miles beyond Paint- 
ville. After the cavalry skirmish at the latter place, 
Col. Garfield pushed on With the advance of his 
brigade for Prestonburg. Before reaching that 
place he found the enemy posted on and behind a 
range of hills. The Federal force forming tho 
advaneo was less than seven hundred, but Colonel 
Garfield at once prepared to make an attack. A 
body of tho enemy was posted on a commanding 
hill, and it became necessary to dislodge them. The 
14th Kentucky volunteered for the service, as they 
knew the nature of the ground, Said Col. Garfield, 
“Go in, boys, give them Hail Columbia!” Tho hill 
was cleared, and soon the reserve of the brigade 
came in at a double quick. When he saw them, Col. 
Garfield pulled off his coat and flung it up In the 
air, where it lodged in a tree, out of reach. The 
men threw up their caps with a wild shout, and 
rushed at the enemy, Col. Garfield, in his shirt 
sleeves, leading the way. As the Federal troops 
reached the top of the hill a rebel officer shouted, in 
surprise, “Why, how many of you are there?” 
“ Twenty-Eve thousand men,” yelled a Kentucky 
Union officer, rushing at the rebel. In an instant 
the rebels broke and ran in utter confusion. 

Several instances of personal daring and coolness 
are related. A member of Captain Bush noil's com¬ 
pany in tho 42d was about to bite a cartridge, when 
a musket ball struck the cartridge from his fingers. 
Coolly lacing the direction from which the shot 
came, he took out another cartridge and exclaimed, 
“ You can't do that again, old fellow.” 

Capt. Willard says that the two men killed on our 
side were Kentuckians. The loss of the enemy is 
not known. In addition to the twenty-seven bodies 
found on the field, a number of human bodies were 
found in several of the houses burned by the rebels 
in their retreat from Prestonburg. The rebels 
burned most of their camp equipage and baggage. 
Some arms loll into the possession of our forces, and 
a large number of knapsacks and overcoats. The 
property found was wretchedly poor, the coats being 
made almost entirely of cotton. 

Prestonburg is now held by a detachment of our 
forces, the main body being encamped al Paintville, 
where there is better camping ground. 

The Louisvillo Journal speaks thus of Col. Gar¬ 
field:—There has been no more brilliant movement 
since the rebellion broke out. Colonel Garfield 
was expecting tho arrival of Col. Lindsay’s regiment 
at Paintville, and several regiments under General 
Cox, but with daring bravery he led his inferior 
numbers against Marshall, drove him before him for 
three days and completely routed him, “horse, foot, 
and dragoons." On Saturday last- we stated that our 
friends anticipated by the loth to the 12th reaching 
Marshall's position and compelling him to fight; and 
on that very day, the 11 111, tin; Stars uml Stripes were 
floating victoriously over the town of Prestonburg. 
For wo 11-concerted strategy, celerity of movement, 
and recklessness of opposing odds, Got Garfield cer¬ 
tainly beara off the palm. It is to be hoped that this 
second repulse of tho rebels from Big Sandy will 
convince them that it is useless to contend against 
loyally on the soil of Kentucky. 

The Struiegic l’lnn of Gen. McClellan. 

The New York World gives a plan of the cam¬ 
paign which it says “ Gen. McClellan seems to have 
adopted,” and which it thinks will be attended with 
decisive results, and bring the war to a speedy issue. 
This grant strategic plan is to be developed in the 


thns intercept the supplies of tho army at Manassas, 
which all come from the South-west, The attain- h 
merit of this cardinal advantage is the object of all « 
the military operations in the West, A powerful fi 
armament will proceed down the Mississippi from l 
St. Louis and Cairo, and give full employment to all t 
the forces oi the rebel General Polk, and prevent | 
any of his troops being sent into Fast Tennessee to I 
meet the advance of General Buell and obstruct the 1 
consummation of the capital part of the operations f 
intrusted to him. 1 

The rebel generals at Manassas, seeing their com- t 
municatiou with their supplies threatened, will he 
compelled to do one of these three, things: They t 
will either (1) send a large force by railroad into < 
East Tennessee to thwart General Buell, or (2) 
they will withdraw their whole army southward, or 
(3) they will make a desperate push toward the 1 
Potomac, and offer immediate battle to General ' 
McClellan. If they adopt the first of these expedi¬ 
ents, they will l>e so weakened that Generals Banks ( 
and Stone can safely push forward lluur columns in 1 
a flank movement, on Manassas, if (he rebels come * 
out to meet this, General McClellan immediately 
marches to Manassas and takes it. If tho rebels 
should withdraw their thin army from Manassas 
southward, (which is highly improbable,) the seve- 1 
ml coastwise expeditions, particularly that of Con. 1 
Burnside, will be beforehand with them, having 
penetrated inland and destroyed the railroad com- 1 
tun nicat ions. 

Considering the danger that would follow the first, 
of the movements above indicated, and the disgrace 
that would attend the second, it is more probable 
that (be rebel generals will think it impolitic to 
weaken their army at Manassas by dispersion. 
They will he more likely to keep it together, and 
advance toward the Potomac and give battle. This 
course would appear to their own people more bold 
and heroic; it tins, at least, as many chances of suc¬ 
cess as either of the others; and success in this 
would lie worth infinitely more to them in every 
point of view. They cannot weaken their army at 
Manassas without being compelled to abandon the 
position. They cannot retain their army there 
without losing their communications both with the 
South-west, the source of their supplies, and with 
the Southern Atlantic coast, which would then lie at 
the mercy of tho expeditions wo are sending thither 
by sea. General McClellan’s comprehensive find 
masterly strategy will, in all humnn probability, 
compel them to advance and give battle, lit 1 is fully 
prepared for them; but it is not probable that he 
will repel them and put them to rout without terri¬ 
ble fighting. The rebels will feel that they are a 
forlorn hope, and will light with the desperation of 
devils. 11 they succeed, they will expect to take 
Washington, and bring Maryland into their Confed¬ 
eracy; if they fail, their retreat will be cut off both 
to the South-west and the South, and they must 
either surrender Or disperse. 

Tho I.ale IVnnn.colli Ttrunlisirdmenl. 

From the correspondence of the N. Y. Commer¬ 
cial Advertiser we gather the following intelligence 
relative to the renewal of hostilities between 
Pickens and Pensacola: 

Fort Ptckkss. January 1 —2 M. 

A shot has just been tired from Battery Lincoln 
at the steam tug Noafie, which is steaming away 
from the navy yard towards Pensacola. Battery 
Cameron also has fired a shell, which exploded over 
the navy yard. 

3I’.M.— The firing has ceased. Several round 
shot were sent after tho Neafie as she slowly got 
away, but the distance was so great that probably 
none of them took effect. 

The 10-inch Columbiad at the navy yard replied 
to our fire, without doing any damage. The last 
shot was from this side. 

A half hour's interval of silence. There seems no 
disposition on the part of Gen. Bragg to reply. 

Justus! was about to cease writing, the tiring 
commenced again from the enemy’s batteries along 
the beach, and was immediately replied to from our 
side. There is every prospect of a general engage¬ 
ment. 

G P. M.— Since throe o’clock the firing has been 
continuous. Batteries Lincoln, Cameron, Scott and 
Sutton are paying their warmest, respects to Gen. 
Bragg. All the large guns on the fort are ulso em¬ 
ployed. 

I have just returned to quarters from Battery 
Lincoln, The men employed in working tho large 
gun there, a detachment of regulars, with Company 
G, of the 6th regiment New York volunteers, are 
in the highest spirits, jumping up on the sanjl bugs 
whenever a shot Is fired, and cheering most vocifer¬ 
ously as they observe its effect on the other side. 
On the top of the battery a llagstuff had just been 
erected, as l arrived. In a moment or two a shell 
from the other side exploded over the heads of the 
gunners. No one was injured, and quickly up wont 
a Hag, and as the stars and stripes waved forth to 
the breeze, a joyous shout boro defiance over the 
waters to the enemy. 

At batlory Cameron a rilled gun is most efficiently 
worked, and is playing havoc with the navy yard. 

Bt battery Scott a GO-pouudcr Parrot gun is pay¬ 
ing its respects to Fort McRae and the water battery 
on (he beach I toy Olid. Every shot must toll fear¬ 
fully, for this is the most effective gun on the island. 

Battery Sutton has a largo lO-incli mortar, and a 
12-inch also, both of which are being worked. Much 
better gunnery is witnessed than at the first bom¬ 
bardment 

Many of the enemy’s shells fall within the fort. 
Ours are aimed with great precision, and drop into 
the navy yard and the batteries along the beach, in 
a way to mako them uncomfortable, to say the least. 
The amount of damage cannot be known, as the 
effect of the shots is uot immediately soon. Oue 
battery, the second below tbe navy yard, has not 
fired a shot since one of our shells dropped in it, 
and exploded. Doubtless the gun is dismounted. 

8 P. M.—The tiring since dark has Blackened up 
ou both sides; the mortars, however, still continue 
at work. The sudden flush of light as a mortar is 
discharged, the glimmering of the fuse as the shell 
slowly revolves iu its passage through the air, and 
the final explosion, all can be seen from any of tho 
adjoining sand hills, and form truly a brilliant sight. 

The Cth regiment, with the exception of two com¬ 
panies that are employed at the batteries, are 
ensconsed safely behind the Band hills above their 


A mortar battery, cast of the large marine 
hospital, which the rebels claim is occupied by their 
sick, and over which the yellow flag floats, continues 
firing away every half hour. Its proximity to tho 
hospital is such, that fragments of shell thrown at 
the battery might easily, if the explosion taken 
place before the shell reaches the ground, strike the 
building. Should this happen, doubtless General 
Bragg will again assert that Col. Brown has been 
guilty of firing upon the hospital. Has ho the 
hardihood to expect that his batteries will be pio- 
tocted by the yellow flag? 

As l write, 1 see through the door of my tent that 
tho sky, in the direction of the navy yard, is lumin¬ 
ous with flames. 

Fort PlCKRNS, Jan(ia rj 2 — 10 A M. 

The tiring was kept up until 4 o’clock this morn¬ 
ing and then ceased, as a dense log had settled down 
over all the enemy's works as well as over our own. 
The navy yard was in (lames all night. The amount 
of damage cannot be seen. It is reported that the 
Fulton, a new steamer on the stocks there, is 
destroyed. 

The fog has just cleared away, revealing the long 
line of batteries on the opposite shore. The rebels 
have evidently been repairing damages during 


arbitrary control of legal machinery, by which tho 
property of one citizen is illegally and despotically 
taken from him, without adequate compensation, 
while that, of another is paid tor at enormous prices, 
and the most profligate abuse ol authority generally 
in every department, is the rule.” 

From a copy of the Memphis Appeal we make the 
following extracts of a report of a safety meeting 
held in that city a few days since: 

Mr. A. I’. Merrill, the Chairman, in slating the 
object of the gathering, said that after a few montlm 
of preparation we found ourselves in great, jeopard v 
in reference to the defence of the Mississippi Val¬ 
ley. Our force was nut large enough to protect the 
oily. The time had come when we had to endanger 
oar own lives in the defence of our firesides. Fverv 
house had arms to use when Ihe enemy approached, 
hut it was a sad mistake to suppose thill Memphis 
was to lie successfully defended when the enemy 
had passed Fort Billow. Every one who Into a gun 
should eilhor use it himself or give if to some one 
who would use it. The enemy is marching upon us 
in immense force, and with iron fleets, atul we owe 
it to ourselves to make preparations to assist our 
friends who are struggling for our defence. 

Mr. Watson then came forward and said, that 
%hile at Columbus he matin particular inquiries of 
mr officers arid men, and all Concur in one senti¬ 
ment, and urge upon us to come into the army and 
assist them. They had had a terrible battle, and 
(bund that the enemy they had to meet there was a 
different.sort of material from there motnt Mantissas, 
Bull Run, and Leesburg. They were men who 
would light face to face until the last man was slain, 
as was shown in the fact that one whole regiment 
was cut down except, forty-three men. * * * 

Tho presumption now is, that Lincoln’s forces will 
be sent down the Mississippi from the Kentucky 
side. They arc expected to come down from Cairo 
and Faducnh, and flank ns on the rigid, and left. If 


tho night, anticipating a renewal of the fight this succeed in flanking Col Bowen, they have only 
- ”11 lew miles to go to tear up the railroad, thus cutting 

morning. off our subsistence supplies, and taking Columbus 

At Fort Pickens the havoc made by the enemy’s without firing a gun. * * * When the enemy' 

shells does uot equal that of the first bombardment, takes Columbus, it is folly to talk about saving 
~ „„ , . . . Memphis. I here is not ail artillery com puny hut 

One gun, u 32-pounder, mounted on the parapet, w | m f; ,. ail p|, f j accommodations for fitly men. Go 

was dismounted, but as this gun has not been in use, and help tho flying artillery—go and hefp the heavy 
and was not needed, it was a trifling matter. artillery. Fori Pillow has' not enough men to man 

Th„ only man in tho on- , h.™ .Irani, «» 

mentioned; his wound is somewhat more sonouH where the tight ia to be -Columbus and Feliciana— 
than at first supposed. It is quite likely an ainputo- and attempt to keep them from flunking Bowen and 

tion of the leg may bo necessary. J ,. ... ,. . 

.. „ ' , , . , , , „ . Mr. Howard then name forward and briefly but 

Many ol t.hoeuotnys round shot and shell struck f orf .jl,jy addressed the meeting. He said we ought 

the fort, and exploded around within the walls, to fight, the enemy at Columbus; for when they 
scattering the bricks, and plowing up the sand in passed Fort Pillow he was willing, for one, to make 
/Ht,,.imr, a Moscow of Memphis. Ho feared that there were 

c Y 1 '■ • ihoseamongoswliooughtnottobehere. Ourmovo- 

It would require weeks of steady firing to breach mon j H were a ]| known to (he enemy. Wo ought to 
Pickens, and even this accomplished, bags of wind organize, jmd if we have no guns, go up as a blank 

ore always ready with which to close an aperture of regiment ami * : »K<• the guns ol the enemy an they 
. ‘ r fall, lie thought we had about 4,flop men in our 

any size. The rebels can expect nothing from a oify who could he spared to fight at Columbus. 

bombardment. They exhaust their ammunition .. ,.... . . , .. .. ,, . 

.. • ,. .. , The Mobile nrt/isfer and Aar-erhser ol December 

without obtaining any satlslactory results. ... . , .. . 

, r i ,, , . .list, comments thus upon the situation of affairs in 

Upon our side, heretofore and now, all has been . „ 

accomplished that could reasonably bo expected, „., 

, ' , , . , , It seems to be the popular impression—we sex; it 

Their steamers havo been crippled, the navy yard in men * H fat . e8 w ]„. n ' w ', 0 ()o IU) |, h,. ar it j„ their 

has been nearly destroyed, or left in such a eondi- words—that (he military affairs of the Confederacy 
tion as to be'useless to them, and several of their are not very cheering 'just now. We may chiefly 
„ account for this tore of feeling by the met. that somo 

guns havi bu n silenced. time has elapsed since mir arms have achieved any 

Tho light liutLsc in undermined, bo that a very hucoosh ol' mu me tit. Thus victories Boom, at tho 
little thing would send it toppling over. This is first, glance, to be as touch the cause as the conse- 

not desired, however; it would have received no in- quenceof pafiioti: m. But because when our arms 

........ are glonoim with triumph our patriotism eflnlges, 

jury, had not a battery been planted just before it- and wo 8W enr most enthusiastically by the “Stars 

Every preparation has been made at the batteries and Pairs "one man must. not. inter from the quietude 

'• '«>■■»'•»* <0 

answer the tire <>r the enemy; not to commence. 1 i,„ r rahing over a fresh success of arms. 

think it more than likely that hostilities will cease The ufl’nir al Draiiusville contributed its mite to 

the depression of public spirit. We are bo unused 
* ' ' to adversity ttuR anything which is not brilliant 

success seems defeat. There the invading enemy 
•onilcni'v «t the South Rebel <Jonfcte»iunn. seems defeat. There Ihe invading enemy slew Col. 


Despomlenre nl the South— Rcbul 


The Richmond (Va.) Examiner of the 2d inst, Terry, as noble and brave a man as wears the Con- 
... . ,, • .. i .. ... fed orato un dorm, ni the i>h«h ol (j rocri River. Iney 

publishes a rather curious article, Irom which we ^ av(1 ( . r()KKm i Q ia (, river, which many thought would 

extract the following: , he their Styx, and are advancing in force. In Mis- 

he year closed under gloomy auspices, with a ®" ,,r b too, onr banner reems to trail; fur the tele- 
• If il Hiiii n/»wvi1 !<• imrt ti diviufltnv* in M?k- iTHlT)!) tolls 118 I VU-'O 18 III lull lOtnut.. IHM OHO 


The year closed under gloomy auspices, with a *oo* our nanner seems io irau; luruie ieie- 

ohock at Drainesville, and a rumored disaster in Mis- g ,- n.ph toH a us I ru e i» in toll retreat.. 1 bus one 
Bouri. The year which yesterday began haw opened enemy seems to lie progressing along our nOithem 
with evil tidings. We fear that there is no doubt of frontier, while all around us lie lords it on our 
the fact, that the Northern Union lias consented to ?•>««'«• organizes his expeditions on Our soil, and 
the surrender of Mason and Slidell; ami with that threatens us with iurther invasion. These are tho 


enemy seems to be progressing along our northern 
frontier, while all around ns ho lords it on our 


event all hope of an immediate alliance between Eng¬ 
land and Inc Southern Confederacy must cense. 

The present condition of our army is a cause of 
severe and painful anxiety. * * There in loo 

much drunkenness among thn officers on the Poto¬ 
mac, and too much vacant idling among the men. 
We are informed, as a positive fai l, I lull in the 
majority of the army on the Potomac, the practice 
of regimental drills Inis fallen into complete disuse. 
* ‘ * What can lie predicted but utter demorali¬ 

zation for an army whose condition is that of tens of 
thousands of men living in utter idleness, groveling 
in their louts, with no other occupation than wlmt is 
afforded by the greasy pack of cards that is the inev 


points of the situation. 

A lull, u pause, a suspense exists, preceded by 
minor events, which cause a feeling uf apprehension 
more than of confidence as to the future. We 
know that the enemy are in great power ami medi¬ 
tate mischief, and feel that ere long their blows, the 
heaviest of Ihe war, must fall. We trust that their 
hammer will strike our anvil; lint we arc not sure, 
for we a re in doubt whether at some points there is 
an anvil to meet the hummer. These points can 
only be on our coast, for we are ready to meet their 
worst ut Manassas, in Central Kentucky, and at 
Columbus, and also at most points on Ihe coast 
But we do not. know with • tint ovcrwhelruing force 


tUMPI tll-ll If y III* 1 I / vl\J IV VVI V.llVID .. . , I | * » ^ 

itable inmate of every lent, or the yellow-covered >'7 " oL ™ ak V »“ onslaught, at some unpro¬ 
novel, whose wretched and perhaps fiHby entertain- h'/aed noint, and g un a success to inspint thun and 
mcnl has more than once gone the rounds of the dupinl us. Let oh rerncmltor, however, that our 


contpany. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the army 
is becoming a name uf terror and dread to the minds 
of our citizens. The newspapers are still Ailed with 
advertisements ol bonuses lor “substitutes,'’ although 
the War Department has adopted a rule restricting 
the number of substitutes to one in ouch company. 
The rates paid for substitutes are enormous. We 
are informed that they average from two hundred to 
two hundred and titty dollars; and wo have been 
told of a recent instance where fifteen hundred dol¬ 
lars were paid for the prompt procurement of a sub¬ 
stitute to take tbe place of a private suddenly con¬ 
strained to leave tliu army. Evidences stare us in 
the face of the unwillingness of men to accept the 
life of famine, din, and vacant idleness in the army. 
Richmond is tilled with soldiers who have come out 
of the hospitals, or who have got here on some pre¬ 
tence ur other, applying for discharges, and striving 
and wriggling in all sort- of ways to gel out of the 
army, it was but a few days ngo that, a soldier, dis¬ 
charged from one of the hospitals here, committed 
suicide rather than be constrained to return to tho 
army. 

So long as the armies of the Union and the Con¬ 
federacy aro both composed of recruits, we stand in 
no danger, and need entertain no apprehensions. 
The dark hour of our trial has not yet come. It will 
come whenever McClellan has succeeded in con¬ 
verting his Yankees into the involuntary machines 
known to the military science as regiments, brigades, 
and divisions. 

The Examiner concludes by hinting that certain 
of their leaders aro already “meditating the means 
ot escaping the penalties of rebellion," complaining 
of appointments, and growling generally, with the 
significant declaration — “ Revolutions are epidemi¬ 
cal. And revolutions never go backward." 

Tbe Richmond Enquirer is in no better condition 
than its neighbor, the Examiner, if the following is 
any indication:- “There is a sum lire aspect, on many 
faces; and the belief prevails that if tho war is not 


determination in the proroeulinn of this War is not 
dependent on vicleries, though theirs may be. If 
every battle ended in our dclotit, wo must still offer 
battle, and make new sacrifices ot slaughter upon 
the alter of independence. If we could not win 
that inevitable goal of our effort by defeating tho 
enemy, wo could do it by exhausting him by his 
very victories. Wars have been so won. “Livoor 
die,' survive or perish," we are “for independence.” 

Ilenurcgard on the Bailie of Manassas. 

At a select dinner party tendered to General 
Beauregard upon New Year’s day, in reply to 
a complimentary toast, Gen. B. made a speech, 
which was sent to the New Orleans Delta for publi¬ 
cation Ivy the reporter of.that journal. We copy bis 
remarks to show how slight a cause may turn the 
tide of battle; and how even the most calculating 
commanders may waver between hope of victory 
and fears of defeat, even on the best planned and 
best contested fields. 

The closing sentence is a puzzle,- wlmt does 
Beauregard mean? Some of the leading Southern 
papers aro propounding this query, but as yet havo 
failed to elicit any response, la if tho mere expres¬ 
sion of a humane desire to avoid bloodshed, or does 
it intimate dimly some dream of adjustment, recon¬ 
ciliation, and rc-union? But we leave the reader to 
his ms n speculations, on the following speech oi tho 
General: 

On the 21stof July, at about, three and a half 
o’clock, or perhaps I'oiir, it seemed to me the victory 
was already within our grasp. In liiet, up to that 
moment, 1 had never wavered in the conviction that 
triumph must crown our arms. Nor was my confi¬ 
dence shaken until, at the time 1 have mentioned, I 
observed ou the extreme left, at the distance of 
something more than a mile, a column of men ap¬ 
proaching. At (heir head was a flag which 1 could 
not distinguish Even with the aid ol a strong 


waged in earliest we are doomed, and that Virginia | V \ ,is tumble to determine whether it was tho 

and all the Border States must inevitably be re-oceu- United Sta es flag Or the Confederate flag. At the 
pled by the Federal authorities. But we differ from same moment t received a dispatch from Captain 

•.. *» - "*r‘ f r i,iDion -'ilif 

think the army will not Biibmit, whatever may Is; appr oaching from that, direction, and that it was 
ihe stipulations of others. supposed lobe General I’aUersou’s command com- 

The New Orleans / rue Delta says that the so- ,, liy mnnu>nt | nillst OQufera, my heart failed 

called Confederate Government is a vast machine mK i came reluctantly to the conclusion that, after 
for robbing the people. “ Buehanunism "—such is all our efforts, we should at last compelled to 
fX|ir 08 Hiv,> „, im „ b, which the NOW Orh*. 'J 

journal designates the system of organized public „p, m)ac hing column, but mv anximw inquiry was 
plunder—“ Buehanunism is in full and magnificent unproductive of result—could not lull to which army 
development, the machinery to conduct it is perfect, the waving banner belonged. At this tiuio all the 
... .i,i. ri„. members ot my staff were absent, having liecn dis- 

a complete espionage over the telegraph, thecxei- with Orders to various points. The only 

cine of unregulated and unrestrained power over person with me was the gallant officer who has 
the export toad® of the country, tho unlimited and recently distinguished himself by a brilliant teat of 


and exploded. Doubtless the guu is dismounted. ^ u ‘ faint-hearted in one respect ol opinion. \\ o 
8 P. M.—The firing since dark has slackened up think the army will not submit, whatever may be 
ou both sides; the mortars, however, still continue the stipulations of others. 

ut, work. The sudden flash of light as a mortar is The New Orleans True Delta says that the so- 
discharged. the glimmering of tho fuse os tho shell called Confederate Government is a vast machine 
slowly revolves in its passage through the air, aud for robbing the people. “ Buchanamsm " — such is 
the final explosion, all can be seen from any of the tho expressive name by which the New Orleans 
adjoining sand hills, and form truly a brilliant sight, journal designates the system of organized public 
The Cth regiment, with the exception of two com- plunder—“ Buehanunism is in full and magnificent 
panics that are employed at the batteries, are development, the machinery to conduct it is perfect, 
ensconsed safely behind the sand hills above their a complete espionage over the telegraph, the cxer- 
camp. The 75th is up the island, out of the way of rise of unregulated and unrestrained power over 
the falling sheila. the export trade of the countiy, the unlimited and 










above officers who shall neglect to file their oaths in 
the office of the I’rovost Marshal General within ten 
days of this date will be deemed to have resigned; 
and if any neglect to file their oaths within the 
lime prescribed, and if any one attempt to exercise 
the functions of any of their offices, he shall he 
punished according to the laws of war. 

2 d. ft being officially reported that carriages are 
in the habit of carrying the enemy’s flag, and driv¬ 
ing to the vicinity of the military prison in Me- 
Dowcdl’s College,'the prison guard will hereafter 
seize and take possession of every such carriage 
bearing the enemy's flag, and the carriage, horses, 
and harness shall*be confiscated. 

8 . It is officially reported that, certain women are 
in the habit of * approaching the military prison 
waving hostile flags, for the purpose of insulting 
our troops and carrying on communications with 
the prisoners. The commanding officer of the 
prison guard will arrest and place in confinement 
all women so offending. 

4. Army carriages or other_ vehicles hearing a 
hostile flag in the city will lie seized and confiscated. 

The city police and patrol guard arc directed to 
arrest persons in such vehicles under such flag; 
also, persons wearing or displaying hostile (fags in 
the city. Hy order of Major-General 11.uj.kck. 

A. ll. McLean, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

■Several of the secessionists of St Louis who were 
recently assessed for the benefit of the South West¬ 
ern fugitives by order of Major-General Ualleek 
having failed to pay the assessment, their property 
has been seized within a day or two past, under an 
execution to satisfy the assessment, with 25 per 
cent additional, according to general order No. 24. 

On the 23d ult, Samuel Engler, a prominent mer¬ 
chant, and one of those assessed, had a writ of 
replevin served on the Provost Marshal for the 
property so seized from him, whereupon he and his 
attorney, Nathaniel Cox, were arrested and lodged 
;n the military prison. 

General Halleck has issued a special order direct¬ 
ing the Provost Marshal to send Mr. Engler beyond 
the line of the department of Missouri, and to notify 
him not not to return without permission from the 
commanding General under the penalty of being 
punished according to the laws of war. 

General Ilalleck also aids: Martial law having 
been declared in ibis city by authority of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, all the civil authorities, of 
whatever name or office, are hereby notified that 
any attempt on their part to interfere with the exe¬ 
cution of any order from these Headquarters, or 
impede, molest, or trouble any officer duly appointed 
to carry such order into effect, will be regarded as a 
military offense and punished accordingly. The 
Provost Marshal will arrpsteacb and every person 
of whatever rank or office who attempts in any way 
to prevent or interfere with the execution of any 
order from these Headquarters, no will call ou the 
commanding officers of the department for St. Louis 
for any military assistance he may require. 


The Norfolk Day Book of the ISth says:—A pri¬ 
vate dispatch to a gentleman in Richmond, from a 
prominent merchant in Wilmington, fays a fleet- of 
thirty vessels was at anchor off Cape Fear river, 
and a demonstration on Wilmington was hourly 
expected. “ Such telegrams,” the Day 1look re¬ 
marks,‘‘should he suppressed, as they only excite 
the people, and God knows we have trouble enough, 
without trying to create a panic.” 

Refugees report that Roanoke Island had been 
taken possession of, and the two rebel regiments 
there had been taken prisoners. 

The Day Book has an article from Ihe Charleston 
Mercury, headed “Important from Florida, 
an account of the capture of Cedar Keys, 
were ~ 


arms—General (then Colonel) Evans. To him I 
communicated my doubts and fears. I told him 1 
feared the approaching force was in reality Patter¬ 
son’s division; that if such was the case. 1 should be 
compelled to tall back uppb our own reserves, and 
postpone till the next day a continuation of the 
engagement. After further reflection, I directed 
Col. Evans to proceed to General Johnson, who 
had assumed the task of collecting a reserve, and to 
inform him of the circumstances of the case, and to 
request him to have the reserves collected with all 
dispatch, and hold them in readiness to support our 
retrograde movement. 

Cel Evans started on the mission thus entrusted 
to him. He had proceeded but a short distance, 
when it occurred to me to make another ex¬ 
amination of tin- still approaching flag. It had 
now come within full view- A sudden gust of wind 
shook out its folds, and I recognized the stars and 
bars of the Confederate banner It was the Ha^r 
borne by your regiment, [here the General turned 
to Col. Hay. who sat behind him.] the gallant 
Seventh Louisiana, and the column of which your 
regiment constituted the advance, was the brigade 
of General (then Colonel) Early. As soon as you 
were recogniz,ed by our soldiers, your coming was 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers, regiment after 
regiment responding to the cry; the enemy beard 
the triumphant huzza; their attack slackened; thlfcr 
were in turn assailed by our forces, and within half 
an hour from that moment commenced the retreat, 
which afterward became a confused and total rout. 
I am glad to see that war-stained banner gleaming 
over us at this festive board, but 1 hope never again 
io see it upon the field of buttle. 


Houses. All the sixteen members were present 
The Secretary gave bis views freely, on his plan of 
conducting the war. and expressed a desire to he at 
all times informed for his guidance of matters of 
public interest coming before either committee, 
adding that the Department would always he open 
to any member of the two committees. He stated 
that a full and complete list of all the contracts 
made by or for the War Department since the com¬ 
mencement of the war, with the name of every 
contractor or purchaser, should not be made before 
the first of February, or until full investigations be 
made, 

Mr. Stanton also gave his plan for systematizing 
the business of the Department. Col. Scott is to 
have special charge of railroad and transportation 
matters, and Congress has been asked to give to the 
Secretary of War control of all the railroads in the 
United States, whenever the interests of the war 
shall demand it, John Tucker, the Second Assist¬ 
ant, is to have charge of all the transportation by 
sea, the chartering ot vessels, Ac. Mr. Watson, the 
Third Assistant, is to have control of the rolls, and 
generally the business connected with the troops in 
the field. 

It is understood that a thorough re-organization of 
the War Department is rapidly progressing, and 
that it will in a few days be fully up to the demands 
of the times. Among other things it is not improb¬ 
able that the following will occur: 

First— In order to leave room for promotions for 
gallant acts in the field and other reasons of public 
policy, no future appointments to any rank will be 
made in the army, except of men in the field, until 
the 1st of March. 

Second—ATI nominations which have been made 
or are now pending in (he Senate, will he suspended 
until after the 1st of March. 

Third—That the disorganization hy the officers 
visiting the city instead of remaining in the camp to 
instruct themselves and their commands in military 
exercise, will lie checked by dropping from the list 
those who frequent fhe city for other reasons than 
those pertaining to military duty and by the express 
command of the superior officers. 

Fourth — That in order to transact the business of 
war, the War Department will be closed four days 
in every week against all other business except 
what appertains to active operations in the field. 

Fifth—That Saturday of each week will be 
devoted exclusively to the Lransactiou of business of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, and that 
Monday of each week will be devoted to the busi¬ 
ness of other persons, and personal interviews with 
the Secretary, 

Sixth — That the Secretary of War will transact 
no business whatever and will see no persons on 
business at his private residence, but wiil receive his 
friends socially, Wednesday evenings. 

Seventh — That the dispatch of business by mail 
or written communications will have the preference, 
and will receive the personal attention of the Secre¬ 
tary in the morning of each day, before entering 
upon other duties. 

The bill reported from the Committee on Ways 
and Moans provides that for temporary purposes 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue, 
on United States credit, $100,000,000 of United 
States notes, not bearing interest, payable to bearer 
at the Treasury or at the office of Assistant Treas¬ 
urer, in the city of New York, at the pleasure of the 
United States, and of such denominations as he may 
deem expedient, nfit lees than $5 each, and such 
notes and ail other United StateB notes payable on 
demand, not bearing interest, heretofore authorized, 
Bhall be receivable for all debts and demands due 
the United States, and for all salaries, debts and de¬ 
mands owing by the United StateB to individuals, 
corporations and associations within the United 
States, and shall also be lawful money and legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private, 
within the United States. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Colonization Society took place on 
the 21st ult. The following named States were rep¬ 
resented:— Massachusetts, Maine, Virginia, Ver¬ 
mont, Connecticut, Maryland, New York, New 
Jersey, Permsylvania and Ohio. Receipts during 
the past year were $112,200, and there arc over 
$1,100 now in the Treasury. The Society's opera¬ 
tions since the last meeting have been principally 
confined to internal affairs of Liberia, including the 
case of recaptured Africans. No emigrants have 
been sent thither during the year. Ninety-eight 
emancipated in Virginia, Louisiana and Tennessee, 
were to have left this country in May, but were pre¬ 
vented by political troubles. 

The following has been issued by the War Depart¬ 
ment : 

“ This Department recognizes as the first of its 
duties to take measures for the relief of the brave 
men who have imperilled their lives in the military 
service of the Government, now r prisoners and cap¬ 
tives. It is, therefore, ordered that two commis¬ 
sioners be appointed to visit the city of Richmond, 
in Virginia, and wherever else prisoners belonging 
to the United Slates army may be held, and there 
take such measures as may be needful to provide 
for the wants and comtorts of such prisoners, at the 
United States expense, to such extent as may be 
permitted by the authorities under whom such pris¬ 
oners are held. E. M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War?' 

The following is the general order in respect to 
the battle of Mill Spring: 

War Department, January 22, 1862. 

The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, has received information of a brilliant 
victory achieved by the United States urmy over a 
large body of armed traitors, rebels, at Mill Springs, 


giving 
There 

five schooners and three fishing smacks load¬ 
ing there at the time the Yankees made their 
appearance. They were loading with turpentine. 
The Mercury thinks that they were burned as soon 
as it was ascertained that the Yankees intended to 
attack the town. The President of the railroad 
went down, with two companies of infantry, to pro¬ 
tect property; but a messenger was sent to Gen. 
Wapier for assistance. During Thursday, firing 
was heard in the direction of Cedar Keys, and the 
Yankee fleet has no doubt taken the place. 

Norfolk papers of Wednesday contain the follow¬ 
ing telegram: 

Golti8BOROP(jr, January 21 . 

A large number of women and children have 
arrived here from Newbern. A fight is reported 
there. There is no other news. Our express has 
arrived here from Newbern. He reports that at 4 
o’clock yesterday afternoon there were 100 vessels 
of the Burnside Expedition in Pamlico Bound, and 
25 large transports outside of Hatteras Inlet Pri¬ 
vate information received here says that the enemy 
will attack Newbern and Roanoke Island simulta¬ 
neously. Our forces are completely prepared for 
them. 

Savannah, January 22. 

A report of this morning learns of a gentleman 
from Florida, that Cedar Keys was captured by 
Federate on Thursday. Heavy firing was heard in 
that direction on the same day. 

Mobile, January 22. 

The schooner Wilder, from Havana, was captured 
on the 20th, three miles below Fort Morgan. The 
21 st, Cotull s company had a sharp combat yester¬ 
day over the schooner Wilder. No loss of life on 
our side. The enemy lost a ship’s gig and a num¬ 
ber of men. but succeeded in taking possession of 
the schooner’s cargo. 


Depart mo lit of Mi**nnri. 

Two companies of cavalry under Major IlaJ- 
derman, of the 1st Kansas regiment, left Lexington 
on a reconnoitcring expedition on the night of the 
ICth ult., .which resulted in the arrest of Captain 
Whiting, Joseph Shelby, and several other notori¬ 
ous rebel desperadoes, and the capture of a large 
lot of horses, mules, wagons, commissary stores. 
Ac., of Colonel Mulligan’s command, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity of boots and shoes, aud other 
articles taken from the steamer Sunshine by the 
rebels some time since, all of which were turned 
over to the Federal troops at Lexington. 

The following correspondence has taken place 
between Generate Price and Halleck: 

UKAiiqcARTBRR Missouri State Guards, / 
Springfield, January 12, lst>2. ) 

I have received information that you, as Major 
General commanding this Department, have either 
ordered or allowed ihe arrest of citizens in pursuit 
of their usual and peaceful avocations, and that 
men, officers, and privates, belonging to this army 
have been taken prisoners on the Kansas bowler 
and conveyed to Fort Leavenworth, and as such, 
and for no other established offence or crime, have 
been shot. In some cases I have learned that my 
discharged soldiers have been subjected to the same 
thing whenever and wherever they have shown 
themselves; and that in others they "have been, by 
military coercion, form! into a servitude unknown 
to international and civilized usages in such cases. 

I have obtained information that individuate and 
parties of men specially appointed and instructed 
by me to destroy railroads, culverts, aud bridges, by 
tearing them up, burning, Ac., have been arrested, 
and subjected to general court martial, lor alleged 
crimes, which all the laws of warfare heretofore 
recognized by the civilized world have regarded as 
distinctly proper find lawful. I have learned that 
such persons, wbeu tried, if convicted of the offense 
or offenses as stated, are.Viewed as lawful subjects 
for capital punishment This statement I cannot 
believe to be correct But let us understand each 
other on this subject. 

Do yon intend to continue the arrest of citizens 
engaged in their ordinary peaceful pursuits, and to 
treat them os traitors and rebels? If so, will you 
make exchanges with me for sue#as I will make for 
similar cases? 

Do you intend to regard members of this army as 
persons deserving of death whenever and wherever 
they may be captured, or will you extend to them 
the recognized rights of prisoners of war by the 
code of civilized warfare? 

Do you regard the destruction of important roads 
for the transportation of facilities for military pur¬ 
poses as the legal right of a belligerent? 

Do you intend to regal'd men whom 1 have special¬ 
ly dispatched to destroy roads, burn bridges, tear 
up culverts, Ac,, as amenable to an enemy’s court 
martial? or will you have them tried as ‘usual by 
the proper civil authorities, according to the statutes 
of the. State? St e itu no Price, 

Major-General Commanding Dep’t of Missouri. 

The following is General Hal leek's reply: 

HEADQCARTEBS DEPARTMENT OP MISSOURI, ( 
January 22d, 1862. J 
To General Sterling Price. Commanding, <Cv.; 

General —Your letter dated Springfield, the 12 th 
of January, is received. 

The troops of which you complain in the Kansas 
frontiers and at Fort Leavenworth are not under my 
command. In regard to them I respectfully refer 

S ou to Major-General Hunter, commanding the 
'epartment of Kansas. 

You also complain that individuals and parties of 
men specially appointed and instructed by yon to 
destroy railroad culverts and bridges by tearing 


Department of Western Virginia. t 

The quietness that has prevailed , in Western 
Virginia, since the driving out of Floyd, has served 
to distract, public attention from that Department in 
a great measure. It may not be out of place, there¬ 
fore. to recur to the position of affairs there, and 
review, as accurately as may be, the “ situation.” 

Gen. Schcnck’s brigade of three regiments is sta¬ 
tioned at Fayette Court House, a deserted village 
ten or twelve miles south of Gauley Bridge, the 
troops being quartered in houses left vacant by their 
owners. Two regiments are at the bridge and 
within a couple of miles ot it Three regiments are 
at Charleston and another at Point Pleasant, ready 
to march eastwardly whenever occasion shall 
require. There was a report a day or two ago that 
the troops on the Gauley had advanced to near 
Clintonville, but we have seen no confirmation of it. 
One regiment is at the “ Red House,” on the Kana¬ 
wha, and one near Clifton. In the North-western 
part of the State the troops are very much scattered; 
one regiment being at Beverly, another at Buck- 
hannon, two at Elkwatc-r, and one at Phillippi, A 
cavalry regiment is at Clarksburg. We do not 
know the exact foroe at Romney; but Generate 
Reynolds and Kelley are there with quite a number 
ot troops. At least four regiments are guarding the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at points between 
Wheeling and Cumberland. 

We estimate the troops now in Western Vir¬ 
ginia at fully twenty-five regiments. Except Gen. 
Schenck’s brigade, the volunteers are wintering in 
tents warmed by camp stoves, and there is said to be 
three months’ provisions for all the men, who are 
made as comfortable in all respects as circumstances 
will allow. 


Department of tbo Ohio. 

In our last issue we gave brief telegrams rela¬ 
tive to the battle of Mill Springs, Ky., and the death 
of the rebel Gen. Zollicoffer, and now lay before 
our readers such authentic additions as have come 
to hand. 

On the 23d ult. tliefollowingdispatch was received 
at headquarters, in Washington: 

LomsviLLK. Jan. 22. 

To Major-General McClellan , commanding U. S. 
Army :—The rout of the enemy was complete. 
After succeeding in getting 2 pieces of artillery 
across the river, and upwards ot 50 wagons, they 
were abandoned, with all the armrniniiion in the 
depot at Mill Spring. They then threw away 
their arms and dispersed through the mountainous 
by-ways in the direction of Monticcllo, but are so 
completely demoralized that I do not believe they 
will make a stand short of Tennessee. 

The property captured on this side of the river is 
of great value, amounting to 10 six-pounders and 4 
Parrot guns, with caissons filled with ammunition, 
about 100 four-horse wagons, and upwards of 1,400 
horses and mules, several Itoxes of arms which had 
never been opened, and from 500 to 1,000 muskets, 
mostly with flint locks, but Ip good order, subsist¬ 
ence stores enough to serve the entire command for 
three days. Also, a large amount of hospital stores. 

As soo'n as I receive the reports of brigade com¬ 
manders I* will furnish a detailed report of the 
battle, Our loss is 30 killed and ISi wounded. 
Among the wounded was Col. McCook, of the 9tb 
Ohio regiment, commanding brigade, and Lieut. 
Burt, of the 18th U. S. infantry. 

Tbe loss of the rebels was Zollicoffor and 114 
others killed and buried, 116 wounded, and 45 pris¬ 
oners not wounded, 5 of whom are surgeons, and 
Lieut, Col. Carter, of the 17th Tennessee’regiment 

D. C. Buell,’ 


Department of the Ease. 

At no time since the army of the Potomac has 
been organized, have the roads in Virginia been in 
such a condition. Rain and snow have fallen daily 
for nearly three weeks, and the “ sacred soil is sen¬ 
sible to the least moisture. It is with difficulty that 
army wagons can move over the regular roads. 

Washington specials state that Assistant Adjutant- 
General Fox feels confident that the Burnside Expe¬ 
dition has ere this struck a blow at a point which, 
with the advance of Gen. Buell into Tennessee, will 
cut oil'all rebel communication between Virginia 
aud States south of it. Gen. McClellan interprets 
the absence of all news from Burnside by flag of 
truce from Fortress Monroe, as favorable; for, if the 
Expedition had failed, we should soon have heard 
of such a fact through rebel sources. 

Brigadier-General T. W. Sherman, in a commu¬ 
nication to tbo National Intelligencer, deems it due 
to the interests of the public service to proclaim the 
utter falsity of the statement made iu several jour¬ 
nals of the country, and repeatedly brought to his 
notice, that the projected plan for the continuance 
of the Burnside Expedition was abandoned, in con¬ 
sequence of a disagreement or misunderstanding 
between Commodore Dupont and himself. lie says 
the most friendly and cordial feelings, and entire 
harmony, have always existed between them. 

According to General Order No. 3, issued from 
the Adjutant-General's Office, the military depart¬ 
ment to be known as the Department of Key West, 
is constituted as follows:—The Tortugas and the 
main land on the west coast as far as Appalachicola, 
and Cape Canaberal on the east coast Gen. J, M. 
Brannon, of the U. S. Volunteers, is assigned the 
command. 

The Navy Department has received dispatches 
from Flag-Officer McKean, dated Ship Island. Jan. 
3th, in which be reports the arrival at that place of 
the U. S. steamer Mercidita, and the U. S. gnnboats 
Winona and Sagamore. By the first named, he had 
received the communication of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and. in accordance, therewith, he shall dis¬ 
patch the frigate Potomac to Vera Cruz. Having 
been interned, on the 31st of December, that a 
rebel steamer was at anchor near Biloxi, he dis¬ 
patched Commander Smith, with the Water Witch. 
New London and Henry Lewis, to endeavor to cap¬ 
ture her, but on reaching Biloxi, it was found that 
she had been removed. Commander Smith de- 


Bl'HLLi 
Brig. Gen. Commanding. 

Correspondents of the Cincinnati Press state that 
the battle was a fair, open one. The rebels fought 
well, and were overcome only by superior fighting 
on our side. According to their own account the 
rebel force consisted of ten infantry regiments, three 
batteries, and some cavalry, altogether about ten 
thousand men. 

The brunt of the battle devolved on the 4th Ken¬ 
tucky, 2d Minnesota, 9th Ohio, and 10th Indiana. 
For nearly throe hours the roar of musketry was 
kept up. Shortly after 11 o’clock Col. Ilaskin suc¬ 
ceeded in flanking the enemy on the extreme right, 
when the 9th Ohio and 2d Minnesota charged with 
the bayonet with triumphant yells, which broke the 
rebel ranks and the rout began. They fled pell-mell 
to their camp, strewing the road with muskets, 
blankets, overcoats, and knapsacks, and abandoned 
two guns and caissons. 

Gen. Zollicoffor was shot through the heart at the 
head of his siaff, by Col. Fry. of the 4th Kentucky 
regiment. It appears that Gen, Zollicoffer lost his 
way in the bushes and suddenly emerged before 
Colonel Fry, who was accompanied by some staff 
officers. The two parties mistook each other for 
friends and approached within a few yards of each 
other, when, finding their mutual mistake, both 
halted and prepared for a hand to hand conflict. 
One of Zollicoffer's aids shot at Col. Fry, but only 
brought his horse down. The Federal Colonel 


It is held, without question, to include conveyance 
by water as well as by land, aud can with equal 
reason be applied to communications by telegraph. 
But the measure now proposed can be sustained 
under the general power to levy and collect taxes. 
These views have been communicated to the Senate 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-roads. 

1 am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. Blair. 

The Senate, in Executive Session, confirmed 
Judge Swain as U. S. Supreme Court Judge, and P. 
H. Wilson as one of the Assistant Secretarys of 
War. 

The bill reported by Sherman proposes to attach 
to the Navy Department, iu addition to the bureau 
now existing, a Bureau of Detail and Equipment, 
and one of Steam Engineering and Machinery. The 
present Bureau of Equipment to be transferred to the 
Bureau of Detail and Equipment. The President, 
by and with the consent of the Senate, is authorized 
to appoint from the naval officers not below the 
grade of Captain, a Chief for each of the Bureaus of 
Yards and Docks, Detail Equipments, Ordnance and 
Hydrography, and in like manner appoint a Chief of 
Bureau of Construction and Repairs, who shall be 
a skillful naval constructor; and also appoint a 
Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering and Ma¬ 
chinery, who shall be u skillful and scientific 
engineer; ami Chief of the Bureau of Provision.po 
be selected from the Paymaster of tbe Navy; also 
Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, selected 
from the Navy Surgeons. Each of these bureaus to 
have a chief clerk and messenger, and such clerks 
as may be necessay. 

The Secretary of the, Navy and Chiefs of Bureaus 
shall constitute ex-officio council of administration 
in the navy, to meet every Tuceday for the consid¬ 
eration of such questions and to transact such busi¬ 
ness operations as may be referred to it by the 
Secretary of the Navy, or any of the Chiefs of 
Bureaus. The Secretary of the Navy may assemble 
it whenever its advice is required upon questions 
touching the control and discipline or efficiency of 
the navy, or upon proposed modifications of its 
material, equipments, arms, Ac., before their adop¬ 
tion into service. 

The new Secretary, Stanton, had an interview of 
two hours, in one of the Senate committee rooms, 


By order of the President, 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 

A proposition will be ofl'ered in the Senate to 
impose a tax of 10 per cent, upon the pay of soldiers 
from Major-General down to a private. The army 
prefers a tax to a reduction. From this source the 
Government will receive a revenue of about $25,- 
500,000. The petition from the officers states that 
they prefer a tax of from 15 to 20 per cenr. to the 
reduction. 








LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


itlarkcts, Commerce, &c 


T ANIJS1TOR. SALR or EXCHANGK- 
J i 1 10 IK'roe, in Sprung Arltor. Mich . well improved. 240 acres 
in III., near Bath, 160 acres in Calhoun Co , Mich., near Battle 
Ueek. HO acres in M Joseph O, inch., near Onteivillc. All 
will hr ;;«i,J or exchanged for property in this State. Address 
or inquire of ft T. H.IM, with Newlon & Ripaom, Rochester. 
N » _ 623-4t 

A Kll-lB'r CEASS KARM for ^ale— 
j V In one or the beet sericulture] district* of Michigan enn- 
tninine 340 acre* of kind, of which 280 acre.* a r<- urxlt-i cultiva¬ 
tion , .Vi acres now In wheat; house, hern end plentiful supply 
of water. The above farm is in close proximity to the beet mar¬ 
kets in Calhoun county, bain* IK miles from Crrcwo, five from 
Battle Creek, and 7\. from Marshall, all on (ho M ('■ K. K. and 
wilj he sold at a very low price. For price and further particu¬ 
lars address C. R. SMITH, Cercsco, Calhoun Co Michigan. 


havo brought la.st we^k. Tlif* onlv pxpla 
Uip lareo •uptijy. Upward* of hp/i 
,1ow r j Ur m‘ r *' ,n wapfee ami tliU it at I. ,l, 
npeuan. ihi* AaJe?»of thf* WM»*k arp about 
V 1 ? : H lol or rat. and fine wool 

A lot of ill choice Canada, uv,'ravine 153 
terms were kept private. Allru arid Ari/n 

V VH K ' J AV. 22. — Thu current 
all the markets ary ay follows; 

, ... ItEJCr CATTLE. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality,...'... 

Common quality, ...'.•*. 

Inferior quality,. . 

oowa a.vp calves. 

First quality. 

Ordinary qua!ity,_____I ”. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,...• 

. ... VEAL CALVES 

First quality,.. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality... 

SHEET AMD LAMBS. 

.P bead S3,S0fo7.ft> 

. 4.ftXa’6,ft> 

. 3.ftXu4.50 

. 2,fiocaS,2s 

SWINE 

. 8H©8«6 

. 3K(Sy3 

, - ■ — —t* 22.—At market 393 Cattle, 3ft) Reeves 

and 13 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and one, two 
and three vow* old. " 

Market \ln:r - Extra {including nothin* but the best large 
lat stall-fed Qxenl $5.78(0/6,2f>; first quality, SLI.ftXn'U.lX'; second 
do. M.OiAji'fl.OO, third do. $3,76ia>4.00: ordinary &—(£>— 

Workj.no Oxen - None. ~ 

Cows and Calves - $30fa68 

Stores Yearlings, $—($—; Two years old, $16@17; Three 
ream old. $18(<£20 ^ ’ 

Siikkc and Lambs 1.260 at market Prices in lots. $3,DOOM - 
ft) each , extra. V., $5,81(3)6,1)11 or 4<2'6Qc i'l fi). 

Hides- 6*4(5)7o hit. Tallow — 6(a.fi i t&. 

Pelts - $t, 2 ft?V),ftl. Calf Skins - TiS'fic ci IK 
Veal Calvks—N one. 

ItUIOHTON, Jan. 2ft—At market, 7ft) Beef Cattle, 95 Stores 
12 m) *neep and Lam he. anil 300 Swine. 

Bkek Cattle —Prices, extra. $0.ftVa'6,50; first quality, $6.25® 
*.23, second do. W.oomd.W: third do. $4,ftX&5.25. * V ’ ^ 
Working oxen ssg, juiyvi-so. 

MiLCH Cows — $383.40 eommnu, $18021. 

Veal Calvks-$ 3. $+'d>4.s) 

Storks—Y ewUpg, SOtnSuO; Two years old, $18(5119; Three years 
old, $20(5)21. 

Hi oks ■ 6tyCf7c V fb Tallow - 6K®7c 
PELTS— 91,iRa 1,50 each. Calf Skins— 7(5^c F Ih. 

Sheep and Laxn 8—$3.<m%4,?6, extra. $5,00(35,25. 

Sw ine - Stores, wholesale, retail, i@6 c. Fat hogs 

undressed, nonp. Still-fad, none; Corn-fed, 0@l)c. 

TORONTO, Ian. 23 —Beef—H as been in fair offering, and 
sumo prune rattle nave been offered during the week, the quo- 
totiona range Trom ?4(ifi5L60. 

Calves - $-V>v;,oo. 

ftilEEp AND Lamus Sheep $-1.00(5,6,50. Lambs $2(53. 

V KNISON I leer. JACilA.OO. 

Hides, A?luo fl.*, *l Sheepskins, each, $1,40(5)1,60 
CALK8K1N3, ^1 lb, 8c Globe. 


The Cranberry and its Culture -George A. Bates. 
Tb-Sunday School Times 
A First Claes Farm for Sale—^C. B. Smith. 

Paving liusincei Agents Wanted.—E. G. Storke. 
X Y. State Agricultural Society —B. P. Johnson, 
lands for Sale nr Exchange VV T Flint 
Astounding '—A. C. Ballon & Son 
Correct Thermometers—Robertson it Co. 


Important from the Burnaide IJjptdUion — Ilrati- 
resrard tranaferred to Colutnbu *, Kent net; 1 /—Jeff 
Thompnon defeated and a prinonet - Gen, Crit¬ 

tenden tcounded and retreating- to Tennetmee. 


Hurnl New-Yorker Office, ) 

Rochester, January 28th, 1861. \ 

Flour and Grain. —Not a single change does our inarkot 
present, and but very little is doing. 

Meats.—M ere Pork is offered freely at $11,001? barrel. Creat¬ 
ed Hogs are a little better than when last quoted. Hams and 
Shoulders have fkllen off $],0<%l,fi0 ^ cwt Poultry in little 
demand and prices drooping. 

No other alterations of note to be made. 


Just while closing up this paper for the press, we 
received telegrams from Fortress Monroe, with 
interesting intelligence relative to the Burnside 
Expedition; and others from the West, with news of 
importance. We present the following summary: 
<5Tbe steamer Eastern State arrived at Fortress 
Monroe on the 27th, having left Hatter as Inlet on 
the afternoon previous. The recent storms were 
unusually severe at Hatteras, and considerably 
delayed and crippled the Expedition. 

The Burnside Expedition sailed from Hampton 
Roads on the 11th and 12th of January, and con¬ 
sisted of over 125 vessels, of all classes. They 
arrived at Hatteras between the 12th and 17th ult, 
having been greatly retarded by the severe storms 
and adverse winds which prevailed during that 
time. After their arrival at Hatteras, they expe¬ 
rienced a series of storms, of such unparalleled 
severity, that for two flays in succession, on more 
than one occasion, it was impossible to hold any 
communication between any two vessels of the fleet. 

Afler the first storm it was discovered that instead 
of vessels drawing eight and a half feet, of water be¬ 
ing able to go over the swash or bars, as Gen. Burn¬ 
side had been informed, no vessel drawing over 7 
teet 3 inches could pass into Pamlico Sound, No 
vessel either could puss outside the bar drawing 
over 13 feet of water, unless very skillfully piloted. 
Consequently the steamer City of New York struck 
outside the bar. The City of New York was loaded 
with a cargo valued at $200,000. consisting of rifles, 
powder and bombs, and proved a total loss. Her 
crew were saved. 

The steamer Pocahontas went ashore near the 
light house, and became a total wreck. Ninety val¬ 
uable horses belonging to the Rhode Island battery 
were on board of her, anrl were all drowned. The 
Grape Shot parted her hawser and went down at 
sea. The crew were saved. An unknown schooner 
loaded with oats, and another schooner, name un¬ 
known, and five of her crew, were also lost on the 
beach. The steamer Louisiana struck on the bar, 
where she still remains. The Eastern Queen and 
the Yoltigeur are also ashore; the latter will prob¬ 
ably get off. 

The water vessels attached to the Expedition had 
not reached their destination when the Eastern 
Statg left, and had it not been for the condensers on 
board some of the vessels, and a vessel on shore, the 
most terrible suffering must have occurred among 
the troops. As it was, the water casks were com¬ 
posed of old whiskey, cum phene, and kerosene oil 
casks. It is thought that the Union pilots of Hatte¬ 
ras have proved traitors, having intentionally run 
several vessels ashore. 

Despite all these adverse circumstances, General 
Burnside has succeeded in getting over the bar one- 
half of his vessels, including all the gunboats and 
7,000 troops. Everything appeared to be in a satis¬ 
factory condition when the Eastern State left. 

Southern papers state that Befiuregard has been 
appointed to the command of the army at Colum¬ 
bus on the Mississippi. Gustavus W. Smith suc¬ 
ceeds him on the Potomac. 

Rumors are rife at Cairo that the expedition 
which left Bird’s Point on the 25th. had a fight with 
Jeff. Thompson, and that guerilla chieftain is now 
a prisoner. 

The Richmond Dispatch of Friday, 24th ult., 
states that Gen. Crittenden was badly wounded and 
in fall retreat on Knoxville. It admits the rebel 
loss at 500 killed and wounded at Mill Spring. 


... .$45,00(5)50,00 
. 40,00(5)45,1)0 
.... 30,00(5)38,00 
25,00(0125,00 
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. 5 (n Uk, 

. 4VaS 

. 4 @4,S 


— The stoi-k and flouting debt of Baltimore is $16,025.000. 
— The regular forces in New York harbor add up to 3,552 
men. 

— The debt of the Suite of New York amounts to $32,- 

926,264 

— A Scotch regiment, now organizing in Chicago, advertises 
for pipers. 

— In Indiana, during the last year, 91 executive pardons 
were issued. 

— Barracks are being erected in Detroit for the accommoda 
tion of 10,000 men. 

— It is known at Washington that the rebels have erected 
26 fort* at Manassas. 

— The coroners of New York hold about twenty-five hun¬ 
dred inquests annually. 

— Some of our soldiers at Port Royal have died from eating 
poisonous surf oysters, 

— One hundred and twenty-five tuns of hay are supplied to 
the Potomac army daily. 

— Boston has furnished 278 commissioned officers for the 
war since April 15, 1861. 

— The Detroit Law Library, founded in 1S53, now has 2,000 
volumes, valued at $10,000. 

— Congress is considering the propriety of adding tobacco 
to the ration* of our volunteers. 

— Forty-two persons were killed by the city railroad cars in 
Philadelphia during the year 1861. 

— The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette says the ice on the Missis¬ 
sippi in that vicinity is a foot thick. 

— A bronze statue to Sir John Franklin was inaugurated at 
Spilstiv his birthplace, on the 24th ult. 

— More than 11.000 horses were sold in Chicago last year, 
for mi aggregate amount of $1,151,387. 

— It. is stated that.during the past 40 years Mexico has had 
no fewer that 55 different governments. 

— The Senate have confirmed Mr. J. L. Motley aa.Minister 
to Austria, and Robert Pruyn to Japan. 

— At ltiliot) Head, the Fedemls have begun a pier, intended 
to be 940 feet in length and 38 in width. 

— The Charleston Mercury recommends the shooting of 
slaves who refuse to follow their masters. 

— The new jail in Toronto, Canada, was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $30,000, on Sunday week. 

— Tile Quebec Chronicle supposes that the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment w ill meet about the end of February. 

— During the last thirty years four thousand million feet of 
lumber have been surveyed in Bangor, Me. 

— Some of the cotton mills at Manchester, N. II.. have 
stopped running entirely for want of cotton. 

— The thermometer stood 20* below zero at Milwaukee, 
and 35” below at La Crosse, on Monday week. 

— Sixty-four thousand four hundred of the present popula¬ 
tion of Canada are natives of the United States. 

— The Legislature of Texas has passed a law placing the 
entire militia force of the State on a war footing 

— House rent and board in Washington city have run clear 
out of reach of men with ordinary depth of pocket. 

— Cassius M. Clay, who resigns liis Russian mission, is to 
come home and take the field as a Brigadier-General. 

— A bill is pending in the Legislature of Michigan author¬ 
izing the manufacture of fire arms in the State Prison. 

— In his maiden messago, Mayor Opdyke suggests uniting 
New York and Brooklyn under the title of “ Manhattan.” 

— Doctors say that the children of German parents in New 
York are more liable to drospy on the brain than any others. 

— Congress has authorized the appointment of two Assist¬ 
ant Secretaries of War at a salary of $3,000, for a term of one 
year. 

— The passport system is moststrietly carried on in Poland-. 
To get a passport to leave the country, costs 400 rubles, about 
$280. 

— The venerable Josiali Quincy, the oldest surviving gradu¬ 
ate of Harvard, will be ninety years old on the 15th of this 
month. 

— Cedar Keys, which the telegraph reports as taken by the 
Union troops, is a group of small islands on the west coast of 
Florida. 

— A serious fire occurred in the business portion of 
McGregor. Iowa, on Monday week. The loss was about 
$30,009. 

— The distress in Lyons, France, is so great, says a local 
paper, that 700 young men have enlisted in the army to avoid 
starvation. 

— A rifle, capable of firing forty shots in as many seconds, 
has lately been invented by the Rev. J. D. Moore, of Birming¬ 
ham. Iowa. 

— A published letter says that Federal officers at Paducah, 
Ky., have delivered up fugitive slaves for money, ranging from 
$20 to $130. 

— Thousands of the persons drafted in Tennessee are offer 
mg large prices for substitutes. The supply is not equal to 
the demand. 

— The shock of an earthquake was felt Wednesday evening 
week in the vicinity of Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, Lynn, 
and Weuhutn. 

— The office of “ Marker ” in the New York Custom House 
has been abolished, thereby effecting a saving of about 
$50,000 a year, 

— The President has nominated Noah A. Swain, of Ohio, 
as Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court, in place of the late 
Judge McLean. 

— Eight hundred million dollars have been coined by the 
U. S. mints within 20 years; five hundred millions of it from 
our own mines. 

— Ruth Croswell, who danced with Washington — mother 
of a late editor of the Albany Argus —died at ^attskill, Jan. 
14, aged 98 years. 

— Three hundred barrels of flour and nine barrels of pro¬ 
visions have been donated by Buflaloriians to the loyal people 
of North Carolina. 

— The Southern papers say that a considerable quantity of 
cotton has been sent, in wagons through Kentucky to the Ohio 
river for the North. 

Thu loyal merchants of Baltimore have organized a Corn 
Exchange ot their Own, there being too much secession senti¬ 
ment in the old one. 

— Mr. Johnstone is erecting a large paper mill at Burnside 
farm, near Alva, Eng., for the manufacture of paper from 


OUDD'S P'A lit, Inventor* intcinUnr 

to exhibit in London should first secure Patent* in Edr- 
and Franco. Costand particulars furnished bv addriMmnjr 
-2t J FRASER, Rochester, N, Y. 


Fours, doien. 13(a>14« 

Honey, box. ItAffillc 

Land lea. box. 9>i(5;i0c 

CanUles, extra.. l 2 yj 12c 

Fruit anil Root-. 

Apple*, bushel- 3SA63o 

llo. dried lt> .. 5Ja,«'6c 

I eoehe.-, do. ]4(jd6c. 

Cherries, do _ 14(all6c. 

Plums, do. 1 -i.t I !q 

Potatoes... k)£’50c 

it ml SklftiM. 

SlaURhter. 5@5‘,<c 

Half - ■ • . riS 7c 

Sheep Pelts. $1,25(5.2.00 

Lamb Pelts. 750(0,1 25 

$ee«J». 

Clover, bushel_SAftltoUX) 

Timothy. 2.00(7/12.50 

Wu iidrlr*. 

Wood, hard. .$3 0Ha)5.HO 

Wood, soft.. _ 3.UU0 3.UIJ 

Coal. Lehigh. 7.0UPt7.U0 

Coal. Scranton.. 5.fl0(u'8.«) 

Coal. Pittrdon. S.ftlmJS.ftl 

Coal. Shame,kin .. Aftim8.80 

Coal. c>,ar. 7;ii *r 

Salt, bbl.$l.i»®1.86 

Hay tun.. 7.Uuull.50 

Straw, tun . S.Uopiifi.OO 

Wool, "pi Ih. :S5(7L'4 .'c 

WUitensb, ball bbl. 3.00rt3.25 
Codfish, quintal,._. t.n<l(n:4.ft) 
Tmttt, hall bbl. 3095)3.25 


U|(|(| Oil MOUK MAY B141 M.YT5K UY 
Local Agent, without leaving his homo, this 
Winter and Spring, by selling Oporto Crape Vines, For terms to 
Agents, address E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 


Prime quality 

Ordinary. 

Common,. 

Inferior,. 


A WO.VOKKF1JI, LITTLE IHICRO<COPE.— 

Magnifying small object* 500 times, will be sent to any ap¬ 
plicant on receipt of Iwenty-fve cents in silver, and one pink 
stamp Five rtf different powers for one dollar Address Mrs. 
M. S. WOODWARD, Box 1,853, Philadelphia, Fa. 628-8t 


u TSJ OT ENOUGH POOR TUNES IN IT TO SERVE 
AS LAND-MARKS.” 

Wk have already received a lnrge number of letters, mostly 
from music teachers and lenders of choirs, giving their opinions 
os to 

ASAPH; Or, The Choir Book. 

The. new collection of Sacred and Secular Music, 

BY LOWELL AND WILLIAM MASON. 

The testimony U1 on one side, and os no principle of selec¬ 
tion occurs to us, we will take the letters as they come, giving a 
short extract from each of as many as we con afford space for. 

The Singing School Department is the best or any I have yet 
seen, and as to the antbrms, motete, Ac., original and other¬ 
wise, they are far ahead of the latter-day clap trap, f J A. X. 
Montour Co., Pa. 

I think U is the most perfect music book I have ever seen — 
that it surpasses all other books for choir service.—fR. P. I. 
Orange, Vt 

The best book ever published. I havo introduced it into my 
schools.—[T S!., Hock county, ft"is. 

To my mind much superior to nn.vthing of the kind since Car¬ 
olina Sacra and CtuiGot Laudia—(L. W.. Brooklyn, N, Y 

We prefer it to any music book we haw seen since "Carmina 
Sacra.' - - [E. 3., Tioga Co., N. Y. 

1 think, unqualifiedly. ASAPH, in its variety and freeh new¬ 
ness, will please all who sing.—(J. C. W,, Troy, N Y 

I have spent many pleasant and profitable hours over its 
pages, so rich with new and choice music.—[Rev. K. II. H. 
Lincoln, Vi 

The rich harmony and natural flowing melody aro inspiring 
and awaken immediate interest, and must become popular in all 
(daces where introduced.— (J. B., Lapeer Co , Mich. 

If itoxcels in one point mom than others, it is in the sim¬ 
plicity and thoroughness of ite elementary department —[W. 
U. G,, Longswauip, Fa 

It sparkles with choice gems. [A. S. R, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

It has cheered me and I Love it—[A. B., Chautauqua Co.,-N. Y 

This book 1 can *ay is the best of all books lor choirs, singing 
schools, musical societies and conventions, that I have exam¬ 
ined.—fFI. M I)., Greenfield, Ohio. 

I believe it the beat book of the kind extant—[N. S. B., Me¬ 
thuen, Mass. 

One of my best lingers said, while we were singing from it, 
that "there was not enough poor tune* in it so far to serve as 
land marks,'—fN B. H Cans Go.. Mich. 

Not only is there the greatest variety, but the quality isofthe 
highest order in every department. It has more than met my 
fullest expectations.—fj. A M.. Andover, Mass. 

The best work t have aver seen so used.—fJ. G. L., La Porte 
enunty, In(L 

It is decidedly superior to any singing book 
It is really a feast of good things.— [E. P. B., 

Mass. 

I value it above all the music books 1 hayo, — [D. H. W., Johns¬ 
town, 1’a. 

The best collection, both in point of style and variety, which 
1 have seen. (S. E. P., Campello, Moss. 

I consider if decidedly the best choir book published. [J. R. 
E., Springfield, 111. 

The price of ASAPH . On, Tnn Choir Book, is $8 per dozen. 
Published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 

628-2t Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


THE WOOL MARKETS, 


NEW YORK, Jan. 23 


- -- ,...— Fine Wool Heeces are in improved 

demand, and are firmer, sales ofl.W.OJO Jhaat fO(S53c,—now hold 
higher. Other kinds are without important change; sales of D 
bales East India at 35c; 3,000 tbs. Mediterranean at 33., 1 37c, aud 
60,U00 lbs Capo, on private terms. Wo quote 

Domestic Fleece Yl lb. 

Amerioau full-blood Merino. 

American half and Merino.. 

American Native and quarter Merino 

Extra pulled ... 

Superfine pulled. 

No I l ulled.. 

California fine, unwashed. 

California common do. 

Peruvian washed 

Valparaiso unwashed. . 

South 4 iiiericfto common washed_ 

South American Entre Rios do. 

South American unwashed.. 

South American Cordova washed_ 

East India washed ... 

African unwashed. 

African Washed. 

Smyrna washed. 

Smyrna unwashed. 

Mexican unwashed. 


_.ft>,u52 

. .50(5.52 
. .ftX„ 52 
. .46:5 50 
,.46(«'ft) 
.43 i 4fi 
..185 40 
. :>Ar 80 


Provisions— Pork market steady and firmer, sales at $12.00 
0012,78 for mess, and $8,59.50,BU for prime. Beef is quiet; sales 
at •!,0<X'i.4,.'>o for country prim*. $,'.0d',r5,.Y) for eountrv moes, 
$I0gHi for repacked menu, and $13,75 -14,1)0 for extra m.-s 
Prime mess beet steady sales at 321 Beef hams quiet and un¬ 
changed, aales at $14,75(5)13 Gut meat* are in fair request, sales 
at 3", e 1 [ ,e for -boulders, and ftp e<- for limns. Bacon ju moder¬ 
ate demand, sales at 6(5.6 Sic for Western and city Cumberland 
cut middle*. 6S,c for short ribbed do IIV • 7c for long ribbed do, 
and 7c for city short clear do. Smoked meats quiet and nomin¬ 
ally unchanged. Drivxod hogs quiet and easier, with sab-sat 
f-1 for Western, and $4.25(54,24- for city Lard market without 
decided change, with m active liuMnemt doing, sales at 7‘a58Hc 
for No. I to choice Western. Buf fer firm andiselling at lb r i te 
forOhio, and Ifipeaic for Stale. Cheese continues quiet and 
steady at V/a 7c for good to choice 

Ashes- Quiet and steady at $6,25 for Pots and at $6,25 for 
Pearls. 

ALBANY, Jan. 25.— Ftot'ft and Meal — The inclemency 
of the weather has arrested outdoor business, and but little, if 
anything, has been done in this market. 

Buckwheat Hour is lower and ran be obtained in the street 
at $1 25fiid,27 sod from store at $1,50(5! 1,62. Com meal is quiet 
but sternly at Sl.Myf 1.37 |0o Its*. 

Grain—I n Wheat, Rve and Com nothing ha* been done. 
Barley firm with sales 4ft) bushels four-rowed State at sic, and 
4ft) lui-hr Is do, on privity terms, Oats sternly with sales 700 bo 
Slate atdelivered. 

TORONTO, J\v. 23. Ff.oi'R -Since our last there has been 
but little doing in Flour, with the execution of a few small lots 
of nupitrflni* held hy miller*, who are in a position to hold over 
until the opening of navigation, and those who have sold, at 
At, f. O. b. Holders hi:,nr evb'Tit. i. r. me not. disposed to 
sell at these figure*, and if prices do not advance, there will In¬ 
tuit little it any business done in this article during the ncx' 
two months. Highi'r grsulesare entirely neglected Qmiiation.* 


.38(342 


.33 

.32(5 43 
.IA5 21) 
.36(538 
.27fi- 40 
.lSpMK 

_12(514 

A) i~. Tribune. 

ALBANY, J an. 23. There is a falling off in the. demand and 
no -ales of moment have transpired during the week. The stock 
here is fair, but not laige. and holders arc firm. -Ji.unMtf 

BOSTON, Jan. 23:—There continues to be considerable in 
quir.v for fleece and pulled wool, but the transactions have not 
been to any extent, 00mprising 200,IWO lbs. at 4«a53c for fleece, 
up to 64(51550 for choice lots super arid extra pulled. In foreign 
there have been sales of 500 and <i»)0 bales at various prices a* to 
quality, including Mediterranean Houth American and Mest.i/n 

.'Avonv and Merino, fine,ftfu.M ( Texas.IfKu-to 

Full blood..... tAaft) | Smyrna, washed.25&38 

1 : aud L blood.50«i53 Do unwashed,.Iftctas 

f’ommou, . 60 583 | Syrian.16(5.31) 

Pulled, extra.Shaft) | Cnpe. 25 (o 47 

Do. superfine,..rft) Crimea,..12(525 

Do. No. 1...44,',• 16 Bueno* A.vtc-r ..l.Yo 10 

[fir. No. 2 ,.uoa(X i | Peruvian, washed, .l.vi/40 

Western mixed.41X548 I Canada.i-<5 ft) 


ct published — 
est Cambridge, 


J -'m • -i j , r-, — i 

J. PETTEE, Lakeville, Conn 


r» l.MIit ,-\ I rtc MA 1 -I-. COlil .FOE,- Next 
lr Aemi-Annoal Session begins, Thursday, F«h. 6th. This Col¬ 
lege bit* a. full Charter, with regular Professorships, and fur¬ 
nishes superior advantages, at very low term,'. W hole expense 
for Board and Tuition. S75 per half yearly Sr-ssioo. 627-0 


44 I TOW TO NI A rc K MONEY KY AK- 
11 VF.KT1SING A Practical Man's Advice." Sent free, by 
ROBERTSON & CO., 82 & 84 Nassau St., New York Send a 
tliree-eent stamp. 


In Junius, Jan. 7th, by the P.- v. ft T . H. Meoie, DANIEL 
RICH ARDS and ELIZA BROWNING, both of Junius. 


46<7K A MON I'Ll.—I want to hire AGENTS in every 
4 •) County to sell a new, cheap SF.W1NG MACHINE, at 
$75 per month and expenses. Address (« it-h stump) 
fc5-st_8. MADISON. Alfred. Maine. 


QPTOU'l’-I roll N’r*.-1 have for sale a few Bulls and 
O Bull Calves, Cows and Heifer*. Tim Young Stock by the 
Duke of Glo.ster (11362,) and Grand Duke of Oxford (16184.) 

„ r , .James a sued don, 

t>23-9t White Spring Farm. Geneva. N. Y. 


In this city, on the 27th ult, ALEXANDER BABCOCK, aged 
52 years. 

In Geneva, on the llth ult., of Diphtheria, GRANT I,., son of 
lIiK.iu L. and Elizabeth Suydam, aged 11 years and 2 months. 

In this city, on the 22d ult., ANDREW J BRACKETT, aged 
47 years. • 


t ”4»e»V»J V . 414, lA.l'Vi'l, 

White S pring Farm, Geneva, N. Y. 

A PPLE STOCKS.— l.uOO.uuo one year, and 2,(VX),000 
/V two years old Apple Stocks, at from SI ft) to $2.50 >( 1 410. 

Our Stocks are unsurpassed, and we oiler them for cash at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN * FORD, 

614-tf_Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 


6tX565c 
. l.Vn 16 
12(5.14 
- ft«10 

. 6f 5) 8 

. 7® 8 

.S3.0Ou64.lX) 
. 18520 
60,51.00 
30 5 45 
. 40, Vi 45 
. 20525 
.8200^4.00 
. 35.537 
1.50(51.52 
lO.OOfa 15.00 
. 8.00(5 9.IK) 
— Gbet/e- 


Al-I. ilisposed to aid in extending the circulation of the Rural, 
by forming clubs, or making additions to those already formed, 
are advised that we shall continue to give extra copies, 
premiums, &c., in the most liberal manner, for the ensuing 
two months. Those forming new clubs (whether of old or new 
subscribers) will receive free copies and premiums ns offered 
below. ft r e have already paid a large aggregate amount in 
premiums for lost® obtained this year, and wish to pay still more 
in that Hue previous to the 1st of April. It is not too late to 
form new clubs, and every parson doing so will not only no good, 
but receive some remuneration for the kind service. We can 
still furnish back numbers from January, so that all who wish 
can have the complete volume. 


A LENTS WANTED to SELL- FHLIT TREES. 

/ V WK wi-.li to employ u number of experienced and trust¬ 
worthy men to sell Trees, sc., from our Nurseries at liberal 
wages. 

WuotRSALK Dkai.krs furnished with Nursery Stock, of all 
descriptions, at the lowest wholesale rates. 

HOOKER, FARLEY 3t CO., 

881 tf Rochester Wholesale Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y 


IT" ADVERTISING TEKVIS, In Advance—T hirty-Five 
Cents a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or f&H cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

C'ffThc immense circulation of the Rural New-Yorker— 
lull twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—venders it by far the-Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This pact should be borne in mind 
hy all Nursery men, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Laud 
Agents, .vc., &c„ who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


The following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., may 
be obtained at the Office of the Roral New-Yokkkk. We can 
also furnish other books on Rural Affairs, issued by American 
publishers, at the usual retail prices,—aud shall add new works 
as published. 

American Farmer's Ency- , Johnstons Agricultural 

olopedia,. .$4.00' Chemistry . . 1.25 

Allen's .'.in. I-:tnu Book I.(X) Do. Elements of Ay. Chem- 

AIIoii'a Diseases ol Domes- is try and Ceologv.1.00 

tic Animal*.0.75 Do. (ateehiHn Of chemistry 

Allen's Rued Architecture 1.26 for Schools. 25 

Allen on the Grape. MX) Langj>t,ioth uu the lliveand 

Am. Architect, or Plans for Honey Don.,. ..1.25 

Country I'wellliu - 6.00 Lcuehiir- Hot Hnu-es!! . L25 

American Florist's Guide. 0 78 Liebig's Familiar Letters 

BarryFruit Garden.1.25 to Fanners.. 50 

Blake's Farmer at Home,. 1.25 l.inslevV, Mo T gitn Horses* 100 
BfiureinguuU'sRuralEcon- Mmiaal of Agriculture, by 

omy.1,25 Emerson 5t Flint. 75 

Bright op Grape Culture, Mlner'sBee-keepor'sMaouall.OO 

2 d edition...-. ft) Mi les on the Horse's Foot. SO 

Browne s Bud Fancier, to AliUiurn onflow.. 25 

Brotyne\ Poultry Yard 1.00 Modern Cookery by Mis’i 
Do. Field Book of Manures 1 25 Acton and Mrs. S../ Hale 125 
Bridge-man's Gard. .Wt.. 1.50 [ Hr-, Abel's Skillful House- 
Do. Florist's Guide . tip | wife and Ladles'Guide.. 50 

Do. Kitchen Gardener's In- | Munn s Land Drainer. 50 

etructor ... ft) 1 Nre-li - l'lOgr-esMive Farmer ft) 

Hu. Fruit Cult Manual... ft)' Neill's Gurd. Companion 1.00 
Breek's Bool; of Flowers, l.tx) Norton's Elements of A*ri» 

Btllst'* f lower Gardr-n 1.25 culture . 60 

Do. Family Kitchen Gaul. 75 Olc-utt's Sorgho i fniphVii 1.00 
Chemical Field Lectures . 1.00 Pardee on the Strawberry 60 
Chinese. Sugar Cane and Fodder's Lund Measurer *. 50 

Sugar Making . 25 I’ersoz'* New Culture of tiu) 

Chyirlton's Grape Grower’s Vine. . 25 

Guide. ft) Phelps Bee-keeper's Chart 25 

Cobhctt's Am. Gardener., ft) Quiubv's Mvsterins of llee- 

Cottage and Farm Bee- keeping. 1.00 

Keeper. .. ft) Quincy on Soiling Cattle! 50 

Colt h Aim Fruit Book.... 50 RAbhlt Fancier. 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian - ft) RuudallVSheep IltLsbandryl.25 

Dadd's Modern Horse Doc. 1.00 Richardson on the Home 25 
Do Am Cattle Doctor LOO Richaidwn on the Pests of 

Do. Anatomy ami Physi- the Farm.... 25 

ology of the Horse.2.00 Do. Domes'ie Fowls. 25 


THE PORK MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 23.—Receipts this week, 39,087. Quota¬ 
tions given by the Superintendent of the Market, are. for corn- 
fed Hogs, y3,4lXi3,45 "e) cwt.. live weight, and market slow, not¬ 
withstanding the decline in receipts. The citv packers ore. all 
drlvrne burinor*. but the demand from out of town is not as 
good as it has been. 

ALBANY, Jan. 27— Hoes-Estimaring liX) head to the car, 
the total receipts for the week are 20,000, or 15,00(1 head le~st)ian 
last week. Prices have been steadv, and arc hut a -hade better 
than last week. Itie demand is fair and (hr- weather favorable; 
about II.ixxi head, price ranging from $3,10 to $3,60 ft I'X) I6s, for 
light to heavy. 

1IRKS6KD Hogs Most of the receipts at the Central Railroad 
depot are from the Western States, ami tin- bulk of them are 
consigned to two ot onr city packers. It is a noticeable fact 
that Albany packers are now paving higher figures for prime 


A Good Book Prujutm.—A fter examining the Manual of 
At/ricuUure, (tlm new book advertised in this number,) we con¬ 
cluded it to be the best work on the subject (especially for 
Boys aud Young Men) which we could offer to those forming 
clubs, and purchased two hundred copies for distribution as 
premiums, We wish every Boy or Young Man who reals this 
paper could have, and would carefully peruse, the Manual; and 
to enable many to easily Obtain it, we will send a copy, post¬ 
paid, to every person remitting $5 for a club of three sub¬ 
scribers, or $8 for a club of live. For 810 we will send six copies 
ot' the Rural, with 11 free copy of the paper, anil also the above 
work. We will also sand the Manual, aud a free copy, to every 
person (competing for no other premium) who remits $15 for a 
club ol' ten, $21 for a club of fifteen, or $25 for a r.lub of twenty, 
whether the subscribers areoldor new. •' Do You IIkarTiiat!" 

bJ" If any persons prefer " Logging's Fictori.il History of the 
U.S., (price $1.) or a dollar package of choice imported Flower 
Seeds, we will send either, post-paid, instead of the Manual. 


fill C I'S. KAOH—Correct TliPi-moinetcn-, 
•)' • beautifully decorated withl'atriotic devices. Postage free 
Remit to ROBERTSON A Co., .-2 Mc-.-au S; . New- York, [thy tf 

4 SI • > I N I 1 i N ' . - 

1 Y pauses paid. A New Article. Every Family and every 
Soldier must have it Retail price, 51 ,A). For conditions of 
Agency, address A. F BAI.LOU At SON , Haverhill, Mjlv Sum- 
bles furnished by mail to applicant* for Agencies, for 2d ccntr. 


"PAYING BUSINESS - AGENTS WANTED - Hy 

I 1 h* alblrn publishing go , m caucus, for tbeir 

new Agents Books in every County of thi! loyal -taler and 
C anada. The business paw finely, is near home! and free from 
risk, and is very desirable for all who wish raving vni'i.imtnvr 
iu their own vicinity. For conlldentliil < Ii:<('l.\K amt full 
particulars addrceo 12 G. STORKE, Auburn, N, Y. 


VTEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY— 

,N Avntai. Mkktlmi at. the Capital. Album-. Wotlnesnav, 
February 12tli. 1862, ill 12 o'clock. (In Wednesday Kvtmin-r -iu 
Addiesi by Han. Hem-.y Ra.vdau,, n( (Jorthiudvitli*. 011 Fine 
Wool and Shocp 11iisbandi \ , —and a Lecture by Aha Fitpii. M. 
I)., F.ntomologiHt of the Society, on Insects vnjurions to the 
Parmer. On Thur»lay Evening. Address by Hon. Gro. Gkpdks. 
President, Exhibition, Thurftiay. <!2!'-2t 

Jan. 23, 1862. B 1*. JOHNSON, Scc'y 


Free Copie9, Premiums, &c.—Wo give only one free copy to 
each person competing for premiums, however large the li.-t 
procured; but those who do not compete, for any premium, ore 
entitled to an extra free copy for every ten subscribers aver 
twenty. Most agents understand our offers correctly, and 
remit accordingly, but as some suppose we giv* both extra copies 
andprmiums, we make the above statement that none may be 
mistaken. 

About Club Terms, ka .—We endeavor to adhere strictly to 
our club rates, which require a certain number of subscriber to 
get the paper at a specified price — ouy ten to get it at $1 60 per 
copy, twenty to get it at $1.25, &c. But, in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would state that, in cases where from four to six 
copies are ordered at $1.50 each, with a rcasonal.de prospect of 
filling up a club of ten, we will send them—and when the club 
is completed shall send extra copy, &c. We algo «eud twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rate for twenty ($1.25 per copy,) where 
the person sending is laboring lor aud is confident of obtaining 
afull club. This will accommodate those who do uot wish to wait. 


Do. colored platen ..._ 4.IX) 

Dana's Muck Manual.. . .. L00 
Do. Frizv Essay on Manuiva 25 
Darlington's Wecda and 

Useful Blunts. . 1ft) 

Davy's Devon Herd Book, 1.00 
Domestic and Ornamental 

Poultry . . LOO 

Do. colored plates. _2.00 

Downing’s Fiuitsand Fruit 

Trees. 1.75 

Downing's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening .3.ft) 

Do. Rural Essays. . 3.00 

Eastwood's Cranberry Cul¬ 
ture . 50 

Elliott'* West. Fruit Book 1 25 
Every I.ndy lier Own Flow¬ 
er Gardener. 50 

Familv Doctor by Prof H. 

S. Taylor.1.25 

Farm Drainage. 11. F. 

Ft ench). 1.00 

Fessenden’s Farmer and 

Gardener. ..1.25 

Do. \m. Kitchen Garden. 50 

Fi-dd's Fear Culture.LOU 

Kish Culture . 1.00 

Flint on Grasses. 1,25 

Guenon on Milch Cows... ft) 
Herbert to Horse-Keeper* 1.25 
Hooper's Dog & Gun. papvi- 25 


rpiIK SUNDAY SCHOOL r n M ICS. 

PRICE S1.00 A YEAR. 

Tin? Sunday School Tim us is the CHEAPEST weekly Family 
paper, of a religious kind, that is issued. 

It is the only weekly paper in the WORLD, especially adapted 
to the wants of Sabb&th School Teachers. 

It circulate* IVeely among ALL DENOMINATIONS, and it 
keepu the teachers of each denomination fully acquainted n-Rfi 
the improv.-menta In Sabbath Schools going on iu otherdeuotn 
(nation* 

It furnish-* the teacher every Sabbath with new and fresh 
material for interesting his ,-iass. 

It contains move full and varied information in regard to Sab¬ 
bath School looks than any other paper. 

It is without a rival as a vehicle of Sabbath School intelli¬ 
gence. 

By means of its columns, practical Sabbath School men in 
every part nt the country hold a sort of PERPETUAL NA¬ 
TIONAL CONVENTION 

Among the new feature.* for the coming year, we may men¬ 
tion particularly tin- ri of INFANT SCHOOL LkijSuNS, 
one of which will be given iu every number. 

instead of sending "at agents at :i heavy expense to canvas* 
for subscribers, we offer inducement* suitable to the wants ol 
Sabbath School Teacher* and Superintendents, in the shape of 
FKF.M 11 ’ MS. to be given to those who will take the time fo can- 
4 for i - in their several Sunday Schoola and neighborhoods. 
A full lifcst of these premiums will be found in the -ample copies. 
Will not Teachers and Superiuteudenta consider this matter 1 

NOW i« the time to net- 

i -ZT Before beginning to ennvnsa tor any of the premiums, be 
sure to write to u* and obtain a circular of instructions! ami 
samples. Knobi.sv six cent* in damps to pay postage. 

Address SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 

629-2t 148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

ALBANY, Jan. 27. - Bkkvks — There is no improvement 
either in the demand" or in prices. -More are brought down 
every week than are really needed, and this continues su 
steadily that there is no encouragement for speculation. 

Rkpkipts —The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car: 

. Cor week 

_ ... This week. Last week, last year. 

Cnttle.3,101 3,24.3 3,390 

Sheep.8,225 5.031 5.632 

Hogs. 231 

Prices—W e quote as follows: 

„ . This week. Last week. 

Premium.414(35 c 4k.;@5 c 

Extra, .. immo 4Si<tf4'*,c 

First quality. m**Hc 3!»<33*io 

becond quality.3 («3t»'c 3 ®3Wc 

Third quality.2*i(a’2»^c 2>i@3H'o 


Back Numbers of this volume can still be supplied to new 
subscribers, and are sent in all cases, unless otherwise ordered. 
V3T Any agent receiving more extra copies than he or she may 
be entitled to, will please use them as specimens, or in supply- 
ing.uewr subscribers—notifying us as to the persons who have 
been furnished the early numbers. [As our clerks usually mail 
a copy to the agent in the puckage responding to each order, 
some of our friends may receive several extra copies for use as 
above mentioned.] 

Direct to Rochester, N. Y —All persons having occasion 
to address the Rural New-Yorker will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester, TV', y, and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, &c. Money Letters Intended for us are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 


For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 

































THE SOLDIER’S GOOD-BY. 

- * - 

Good-by to you, mother! Though hard to the ending, 
Though sait is the'picture that gleams in vour eye, 

Let. your love for your boy check the tear at its starting; 
Here's my ham] with my heart to be faithful. Good by! 

Good by to you, father! Remember and cherish 
My vow—that lias cost perhaps many u sigh— 

To be xealOQs and loyal—and then, should I perish, 

You'll remember 1 died for my country. Good-by! 

Good by to you, sister! The sun on the morrow 
May he laden with gladness in every ray, 

* Yet no Joy n il! suffice in dispelling the sorrow 

Of thus parting with you, my dear sister, to-day. 

Good-by to you, brother' The deepest dejection 
Gomes crowding upon me in taking your hand; 

But a solace 1 find in the single reflection 
That 1 leave you for service in Liberty’s baud. 

Good by to you, .darling! The vows that we’ve spoken 
Will be sealed with my love for you down in my breast; 

1 hope to return with those pledges unbroken, * 

And find, with you, home for a soldier to rest 

Good by to you, friends! Should iny ardent devotion 
Decree for me death and a patriot's grave. 

You’ll remember 1 lived for my country's promotion, 

And died for the Liberty Washington gave 

Albany Kvenfnff Journal. 

Site jneeg-Seltee. 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

AN ORPHAN’S STORY. 

BY NKTTIK. 

When I was nine years old my mother died, and 
there has been a lonesome place in my heart ever 
since she weni away. My lath or, always kind, grew 
more tender than ever toward his motherless little 
ones. Dear, loving Aunt Maky came to be the 
ministering angel in our household, and so, though 
the light of our home was buried in the old grave¬ 
yard, there were still sunny smiles and loving 
hearts around our hearth-stone. Before a year had 
passed, however, Death came again to our door and 
left us orphans. Father had been unfortunate in 
business, so we were nol only orphaned, hut home¬ 
less and penniless. There were seven children of 
us, a brother and sister older, and four younger than 
myself Our kind relatives instantly opened their 
hearts and homes to us, and we were to be scattered 
here and there, henceforth to have separate joys and 
sorrows. Aunt Mary stayed with us some weeks, 
at the old home, while preparations were being 
made for our departure. Six different homes had 
been offered for six of our number, and while Aunt 
Mary was planning anxiously for the seventh, a 
letter came from Mr. Munson, an old college chum 
of my father, stating that he should pass through 
our place on business in a day or two, and claiming 
the privilege of taking one of his deceased friend’s 
orphan children with him on his return, to be cared 
for as his own. He expressed a preference for me, 
and it was at length decided that 1 should go with 
him. 

It is needless to tell how my heart clung to (he 
old home, dear brothers and skiers, and kind aunt. 
I went to the play-house, (ho pwing, and the barn, 
for a formal good-bye, and lastly to the old grave¬ 
yard; then returning home, threw my arms around 
Aunt Mary’s neck, sobbing, “ I cannot be the first 
to go.*’ 

“Be bravo, my precious little girl,” she,said, kiss¬ 
ing me while her tears rained over my lace. She 
added hopeful words of encouragement to me. So 
I did try to bo brave, though my heartaches now at 
the remembrance of that sad parting. 

Mr. Munson was very kind during our journey. 
At first he. let me indulge my grief undisturbed, but 
when it seemed that I would never cease my sob¬ 
bing, he began, little by little, to talk of the home 
to which he was taking me. 

“You love babies, don’t jou, Emily? Well, 1 
fancy we have a little the nicest’one at our house 
that you ever saw. She can ‘peek’ and ‘patty- 
cake.’ and ‘trot to Boston,’ and 1 can’t begin to tell 
you what all. Then we have five great, strapping 
boys, merry enough. I assure you. I will be your 
Uncle Ralph, and you shall call Mrs. Munson 
Aunt Jane, so the five big boys, and the wee baby 
girl will be your cousins,— do you see?” 

Amid sucb pleasant talk T fell asleep and rested 
all night on Uncle Ralph’s shoulder. Next day 1 
pleased him by iny interested inquiries about his 
home. It was a long journey, but just at dark on 
the second day we arrived at the depot three miles 
trom o"r journey’s end. Walter met us with the 
carriage. 

“Ha! ha! here’s a tired little budget,” lie said, as 
he lifted me to a seat. Then he began an animated 
conversation with his father, and the “ tired little 
budget” seemed forgotten. I was wakened at, length 
by John’s cheery voice exclaiming’, “ Halloa! what 
have you here?” He carried me in his arms into 
the house, where a young and smiling lady —step¬ 
mother to the “five strapping boys” and claiming 
personal property in the baby-girl, only,— met me 
very kindly. She kissed me more than once and 
smoothed my hair caressingly. After supper she 
took me to a eosey little room, where she lucked me 
into bed as tenderly as Aunt Mary could have 
done, then gave me a good-night kiss,— and I soon 
fell asleep with pleasant thoughts of my new home, 
and especially of my new Aunt Jane. 

Next morning Uncle Raith introduced the bat y ; 
Fannie, to me, and alter tnat seldom noticed me. 
He was a kind-hearted man, but so absorbed in the 
business of the outer world that he had but little 
time and few words for us at homo. The big boys 
were so engaged in their own amusements and pur¬ 
suits, that they hardly bestowed a thought upon the 
little waif who had been cast among them, and 1 
was left to depend entirely upon Aunt Jane and 
the baby. 

I very soon discovered that Aunt Jane was pas¬ 
sionate and fretful toward her step-tons, but for 
some weeks she was all gentleness and kindness 
toward me. I remember well the day when the 
kindly spell was broken. I had permission to spend 
a day at “drove Farm” with Lizzie Ludden. 
What a happy day it was 1 passed in hunting hens’ 
eggs through the barn, wading in the biook, and, to 
crown the whole, a rule home on a load of liay. 
Child-like I took my sun-bonnet from my head and 
swurti? it carelessly in my hand. As I bounded 
into Aunt Jane’s room, breathless with happy 
excitement, to tell her how delightfully the day had 
passed, I was frightened at discovering that my 
bonnet was lost, and gave a sudden scream that 
wakened Fannte, whom Aunt Jane had just suc¬ 
ceeded in getting asleep, afier a long effort. Amid 
her cries l related my misfortune. 

“ What a careless plague you arc 1” and angry 
blows fell on my head and face. Too frightened 


* * 

and grieved to say a word, I crept up to my little 
bed. With a bitter longing after mother, and father, 
and Aunt Mary, ! sobbed myself to Rleep. 

After that Aunt Janb seemed to think having 
once failed, it was useless* for her to try any longer 
to lie gentle and forbearing toward me. Every 
fault or accident met with an angry reproof; or a 
blow. The very dread of displeasing her made me 
fall into trouble many times through my nei-vous- 
ness. I began a new life of constant fear, and my 
gloomy face, awkward manners, and frequent acci¬ 
dents, must have boon very vexatious. 

In the fall, I was pleased one morning to hear 
Uncle Ralph say, “ Emily must go 1o school;’’ and 
I commenced attending the District School at the 
beginning of the winter term. Books I loved 
dearly. To learn was very easy for me, yet in may 
school lilc I bad my triala Aunt Jane kept, me so 
late at kitchen tasks, that 1 invariably received a 
“tardy mark.” The scholars used to exchange 
comical smiles as I took my seat. Frequently I was 
kept from school for a d3y or two, yet somehow 1 
managed to keep up with my classes. 

Our instructor taught singing, and 1 took wonder¬ 
ful delight in music. I actually brightened up 
enough one day over my work to attempt a verse of 

“O, come, come away.” 

It was, no doubt, a very poor effort at song; and it 
was suddenly checked by Aunt Jane exclaiming: 

“Mercy! Emily! You are enough to distract 
one! You sing about as well as a goose.” 

The spirit of song was hushed. 1 never dared 
try my voice again, either at home or at school. 

Aunt Jane never meant to be unkind. The 
natural goodness of her heart had prompted her 
tenderness when she first received me to her care, 
but her passionate and irritable temper changed me 
from the happy, trusting child I was, and made me 
gloomy and reserved. All rny attempts at being, or 
doing, like others, were ever discouraged as my 
singing had been. So the years went on with a 
weary sameness until I grew up a tall, awkward, 
plain-faced girl of fifteen. 

About this time Herbert Brewster took charge 
of our school. Somehow I was strangely drawn 
toward him. He was one of those intuitive readers 
of character, and 1, who had so shut op my heart 
from others, tell that be understood me. He looked 
sternly at me at first, as morning after morning I 
was on the tardy list; but lie never did so after he 
had staid at our house over night. I think after 
that he gave me credit for being in as good season 
us I was. 

How lie used to encourage me in my lessons! and 
often at recess time he would sit down by me and 
give me higher aims and broader plans for my 
future life fban 1 should have ever dared to dream of. 
Heart and intellect expanded that winter, as they 
had never done before, lu spite of all rny disad¬ 
vantages 1 took Bio lead in my classes, and those 
winter months were the happiest 1 had known for 
years. 

Mr. Brewster was fond of music, and one day, 
when the scholars were learning a new song, he 
said, “ Come, Emily, let us hear your voice.” 1 
refused, of course. He urged. I refused again. 

“1 think you are obstinate, Emily,” he said. I 
felt then that my last friend had lost confidence in 
me, and forgetting all who were looking on. 1 burst 
out crying like a child. 

“1 beg your pardon, Emily,” said Mr. Brews¬ 
ter, kindly. “1 certainly misunderstood you. 1 
believe you have good reason for refusing to Bing.” 
And I was relieved. 

Examination approached. 1 was as anxions to 
do credit to my teacher as to myself, and I believed 
that with a migliiy effort l might do so, when an 
extra bitrden fell upon me. An indolent niece of 
Aunt Jane, a girl of seventeen, e-ame to visit her, 
and a great deal of my time was occupied in doing 
things to make it pleasant for our guest. I rose at 
four o'clock on Monday morning, and finished the 
family washing before I went to school. When 
ironing day came, however, I left our visitor’s half 
dozen starched skirls for her to iron herself. 

Aunt Jane inquired why I had done so, and I told 
her bow hurried I was at school. “ No matter, you 
must do Laura’s things.” 

“ She is better able to do them herself,” was my 
reply. 

Aunt Jane had not struck me since my fifteenth 
birthday, but now, in her passion she snatched a rod 
and plied it over my shoulders until she was morti¬ 
fied by the Riiddpn entrance of Mr. Brewster, who 
was hoarding at our house that week. I was morti¬ 
fied. too, but he spoke to me more kindly than ever, 
and whispered, “ Como to singing school to-night.” 

Aunt Jane followed me to my room. She wept 
when she saw the great ridges on my shoulders,— 
bathed them, asked me to forgive her, told me to lie 
down until after lea, and Ihen I might go to singing 
school. 

At recess that night Mr. Brewster sat down 
beside me and asked an explanation of what he had 
witnessed. 1 unburdened my whole life’s story to 
him. Then he said, “ I am going to study medicine, 
you know, Emily. In about four years I hope to 
be a good physician; then you shall have a home 
with me, if you will. 

1 felt lonely after Mr. Brewster went away, but 
1 remembered his promise, and often pictured to 
myself what his home might be. His wife was 
always a beautiful woman, very much like himself. 
I corresponded with hitn during those four yeais 
llis letters were filled mostly with suggestions in 
regard to my reading and study, which l followed 
most implicitly; and in reply I sent him reports of 
my progress. Aunt Jane read all the letters, and 
thought Mr. Brewster very kind to interest him¬ 
self in me. 

The next year after he went away the greatest 
and happiest event of my lift) occurred,— I found 
that Pearl of Great Price,—the peace of God that, 
passeth understanding. 

One day when I was in my twentieth year, as I 
stood by the kitchen table washing the dinner 
dishes, Aunt Jane came aud said with much sur¬ 
prise expressed in her voice, “ Emily, Mr. Brews¬ 
ter is in the parlor and wants to see youV 

T was surprised, too. And I quickly wiped my 
hands, pulled of! my checked apron, pulled down 
rny sleeves, and went to him. 

“Well! Emily,” was his first greeting, “I am 
here to claim the fulfillment of your promise to come 
and live with me.” 

“You are married, then, Mr. Brewster?” 

“ No, but hope to be soon.” 

“ I am sure i should love your bride very much, 
but then Uncle Ralph and Aunt Janh would think 
me ungrateful to leave them.” 

I looked up into Mr. Brewster’s face and 
instantly it flashed upon me that — well — but — no 
matter what 1 saw, or what more was said and done, 


— for ten years Doctor Brewster has been my 
husband. 

I am happy, but the old gloom has stamped its 
impress on my (ace, for I am told that it wears 
habitually a sad expression. I love my friends, but 
my old fashlpn of shutting up my heart keeps them 
from a knowledge of my inner life. I never feel 
qnite at ease in social circles, and consequently 
have not the happy faculty of making others so. I 
try sometimes to join my voice with Herbert's in 
little songs at home. “ You would be a very fine 
singer, Emmie,” he says, sometimes, “if you hud 
only improved your voice in childhood.” 

Doctor Brewster says I make him very happy, 
and Ilia patients bless me sometimes for my little 
kindnesses to them; but somehow 1 always feel as it 
my nature had been cramped, and 1 believe if a 
gentle and thoughtful spirit , like my husband’s, had 
led me through my earlier years, I should be far 
more useful and happy to day.” 

Shall I tell you how I came to recall this simple 
story of my life ? 

1 have tucked into her little bed, at one end of my 
own sleeping room, Bertie Munson, Walter’s 
orphan child, whose mother died last week and left 
her to my care. After she was asleep I knelt by 
her bedside and prayed Gon to give me a patient, 
thoughtful, loving heart; that with His blessing I 
may mould her into a beautiful, happy, and useful 
woman. 

Afterward 1 sat dowu to recall my own earlier 
years; and again I have resolved that (God helping 
me,) rny dear little Bkhtik shall never tail to find a 
sympathizing friend in her Aunt Emily. The doc¬ 
tor will help me, so I hope if, some day, twenty 
years from now, the precious child shall write the 
story of her life, it may bo a brighter one than mine. 

Rochester, January, 1862. 

-- 

RETROSPECT OF AN AMERICAN MOTHER. 

“I understand you; I passed through all that 
years ago!” said a gray-haired, careworn mother, 
to whom we were mournfully talking aljout the 
boys’ enlistment. “ But there’s a comfort for you. 
There's something to die for now; this is a war for 
rights and liberties; that was a cruel war of con¬ 
quest that took our children in 1847. 

“ I never shall forget the day Charley came to ask 
me it lie might enlist. It was a wet, gloomy day in 
early February. It. bad been raining steadily all 
the week. This was Wednesday, and now the wind 
had refreshed a little, and the clouds were moving, 
but it was heavy and stormy still. It was dark by 
four o’clock, and 1 was hurrying to get my fine work 
done before dark, thinking about him all the time. 
He had been out of work six weeks. I had doue 
everything I could think of for him; had applied 
everywhere, and got the cold shoulder from all our 
rich relations. I knew he was almost discouraged, 
and I didn’t dare ask his father to let him stay at 
home. All six of the girls were at home then, and 
work was dull. 

“ I was trying hard to contrive some plan just as 
ihe door opened, and he came in. He sat down 
with such a tired, discouraged look, I knew in a 
minute he hadn’t hud any lock. The girls were 
sewing and singing l>y one window and I at the 
other; the children had not come home yet. I had 
just putdown a new carpet, and put up a new cook¬ 
ing stove; wc looked pretty comfortable for the hard 
times. Well, he sat there and looked around and 
noticed everything. lie was a great home boy, 
and thought there was no one so smart as his 
mother. 

“ * Where did this new carpet come from mother?’ 
said he. 

“‘I earned it’ 

“ ‘And the stove, too?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, that old affair was fairly burned out’ 

“ ‘ You’re a great woman,’ he said. 

“ 1 1 wish 1 was great enough to get you a good 
place,’ 1 said. 

“ ‘ Have you been to Fee the Joneses?’ 

“ ‘Your father said he’d speak to them.’ 

“‘Yes; they can't do anything for me,’ said he, 
kind of choked up a little. 

“1 kept stitching aud thinking; and the girls, 
poor foolish things, kept (tinging; and he sat still, 
watching us. I knew his heart was full, but I hadn't 
guessed what it was full of. By and by, clearing 
his throat suddenly, he said, ‘Mother, I believe I'll 
enlist, if you'll only say so!’ 

*• ‘ Enlist!’ cried the girls, turning pale. 

“ ‘ 0, Charley!’was all I could say. The word 
fell like death on me. It was the first time he had 
ever mentioned it, 

“ When he saw how we took it he was full enough 
to cry, I could see. ne was always easy touched, 
and he loved his sisters and his mother, as 1 thought, 
with unusual affection. 

“ My work was done for that day. I wouldn’t 
give way to tears, though I wanted to. So after 
awhile we all talked about it, and tried to persuade 
him away from the notion. I talked about the 
country and climate, and told him I knew he 
wouldn't stand it, and not to think any more about 
it. The girls cried, and said everything they could 
think of. They tried to joke a little about ‘ some¬ 
body ’ they thought he waited on. lie smiled a 
little, and threw it back, aud talked very bravely; 
but I knew he only put it on, and that he didn’t 
want to go any more than we wanted to let him go. 
For why i i the world should a young man want to 
join in such a war as that if lie could help it? 

“‘Only a year, you see, mother,’he said, ‘and 
then 1 shall get my bounty land and give you all a 
farm; and perhaps I’ll get promoted; and then when 
I come back times will l>e good, and everything will 
go on smooth. Say yes, mother, and I’ll be 
satisfied.’ 

“ I could not say yes. Wc had talked till long 
after dark, ami all the street lamps were lit. The 
girls got up to get the tea, and presently father 
came in. lie looked a little out of humor when he 
found Charles there. lie always thought his boys 
mustn’t hang about home much after they had left 
it If he had only said one word against it that 
night Charley might have been saved.” 

Here the mother Btoppod to force back the tears 
and bitter recollections. 

“ By and by I told him about it, and ho only said, 
‘Probably it would be the best thing he could do!’ 

“ Such a smart, steady, affectionate boy as Charley 
always had been, I sat and wondered bow he could 
give him up so easy. Before he went away that 
night I had given my consent. That week I cried 
myself down sick. The next time he came home he 
had on his uniform, and tried to seem very cheerful, 
though I could see he had to feign it all. He 
laughed with the girls, and promised to bring the 
children home curiosities, and did all he could to 
make us think he was contented. 


“I hail Warned myself all the week, for I felt that 
1 had left one thing undone. So, afier they bail all 
gone to bed, 1 told him that if be would only stay 1 
would go to the bank and draw the hundred dollars 
I had deposited and let him have it to use. I had 
just begun to lay up a little. I don’t think he knew 
anything about it before. But it was no use. 

“‘No, mother,’ he said, ‘you have said I could 
go; now nothing shall hinder me.’ 

“ This was Tuesday. On Thursday they were all 
to be on board. He stayed that night and the next 
day. We all sewed, and got wbat things we could 
ready for him, and promised to send a box after 
him. But it was heavy-hearted work with him 
looking on for the last time, 1 very well knew. Next 
day, at tea-time, I sent one of the children up to his 
little room to toll him tea was ready, and she came 
back and said be wasn’t there, and the door was 
locked. T ran up; I found the key hanging by the 
window of the next room. I unlocked the door; he 
was gone, and had taken all his things. He had 
stolen off to keep from bidding us good-by — poor, 
tender-hearted, unfortunate boy! 

“ Three months afterward he died of fever in the 
hospital at Puebla. 

“ But I seem to think 1 could bear it well if I had 
your comfort. Your volunteers fight for freedom, 
and on their own soiL 1 never should complain if 
mine had been sacrificed to anything but glory and 
conquest Let him go, and rejoice that you can 
help a great cause. But mine! He died alone and 
in a foreign land, and lies in a forgotten, nameless 
grave!” 


3Mul, jpoftttifir, &c. 


it and Harntne. 


“OWED” TO A TAILOR. 

We take the following cleverly penned witticism, 
entitled an “ Owed" to a Tailor, from a recent 
number of the Boston Transcript We admire the 
author’s ingenuity, both as a poet and financier: 

To silk-thud, broadcloth drees coat,._ _ _ $20 00 

One satin vest, two down garrote collars, 

One PariR neck-tie, gloves all superfine, 

(Delivered July 3d,) .. . 829 

One pair of boating pants, of navy blue, 

Made, up in ex tea style,_ __ 7 42 

At various time* for jobs repairing done, 

And beet gilt buttons used,.. . . 2 31 

One superfine silk vest (orange and green.) 

Srnl by express to Newport,.. 6 13 

One common business cost and vest (steel mix,) 

Made plain, alpaea lined and bound,.. 12 06 

Two pairs of undershirts and drawers__ 5 87 

To money lent on Christmas,... 10 11 

Balance of last year’s bill remaining due, 

Including interest.. .. 12 22 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
ENCKE’S COMET RETURNED. 

The return of a comet was first predicted by T)r. 
Halley. It was that which bad been recorded in 
1531, in IG07, and which Halley saw in 1682, whose 
period thus seemed to be 75 years. Its return fe 
foretold to come in “J758. or beginning of 1750.” 
As Dr, Hai.i.ky died in J742, about sixteen yours 
before the comet actually appeared, it was looked 
fiir by astronomers with higher interest At length 
the comet was seen op Dec. 14.1758, and passed its 
perihelion March 13, 1759, and was held to be the 
predicted one, because the elements of its orbit so 
nearly agreed with those of the comet of 1682, seen 
by nALLEY. This was a great prediction for an 
astronomer one hundred and eighty years ago, and 
the only one fulfilled for more than a hundred years 
afterward. 

From fhe great improvements in astronomy, 
several comets have boon calculated which have 
returned at their predicted periods. One of these 
is Encke’s comet, discovered and calculated by that 
distinguished Professor of Astronomy, Enure. Its 
period is about three years and one-third, and it has 
returned twelve times already at the time calculated. 
It has now appeared again in that part of the 
heavens where its calculated orbit lies, and will 
come to its perihelion in February next, and this, 
its least distance from the sun, will be about 32,000,- 
000 miles. It is now nearly as far from the earth as 
the earth is from the sun, and is not visible without 
telescopic aid. But, coming nearer to the earth, it 
will be visible to the eye, but its splendor, judging 
from the past returns, w ill not be great. Its place 
is definitely known, as its obedience to the laws of 
gravitation is so manifest Besides Halley's comet 
and Encke’s comet, there are others which bear 
the names of their discoverers, as Bida’s, Bond’s, 
Donati’s, Ac. With the increase of can*ful observers 
and the improved instruments, many comets have 
been detected, named only the 1st, 2d, 3d. <fcc., of 
1853, or the given year. Even w hile tills is writing, 
another comet is announced by the Cambridge 
Observatory. 

Surely, this is : n age distinguished by the extent 
and tiie accurateness of man’s discoveries of the 
works and laws of the Great and Infinite Creator 
and Governor of all things. d. 

Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 1, IS62. 

-- 

WHAT IS DYSPEPSIA P 

With due attention to temperance, exercise, and 
early hours, you may set dyspepsia at defiance. 
Neglect one of these precautions, and you lay your¬ 
self open to the approaches of the enemy—neglect 
two of them, and it is hardly possible that you can 
escape. And above all things, keep this in mind, 
that no other disease or affection of the body is so 
stealthy or insidious as dyspepsia. If the first few 
instances of carelessness or transgression were to lie 
visited with the pains and penalties that ailiict the 
palicut when the malady has become chronic, tew 
men would be so insane, or so obstinately reckless, 
as to postpone the work of reformation. But the 
earlier symptoms are rarely of an alarming kind. 
The appetite is not sensibly affected, though the 
digestion is impaired; and (he complaint seems to 
be limited to flatulency and heartburn. Sucb un¬ 
pleasant sensations, however, can be easily removed. 
Essence of ginger and fluid magnesia seldom fail to 
give relief, and the patient flatters himself that there 
is no ground for apprehension. But the symptoms 
do not. disappear. They recur with greater fre¬ 
quency; and the antidotal doses, though increased, 
are found to have lost their efficacy. The stomach 
has now become more seriously deranged. All 
kinds of food generate acid: and i i this stage the 
I a ient usually has recourse to Ihe carbonates of 
soda or potash, which in their turn giye a temporary 
relief, though without in any way arresting the dis¬ 
order. By this means dyspepsia, like an insidious 
serpent, has fairly folded the victim within ils 
embrace, and L squeezing him at its leisure. Every¬ 
thing lie eats disagrees with him, and seems to 
undergo some wondrous transformation. That 
which was served up at the table as haggess, seems 
converted, two hours afterward, into a ball of knot¬ 
ted tow r —a mutton chop becomes a fiery crab, reud- 
ing the interior with his claws; and every vice pud¬ 
ding has the intolerable effrontery to become a 
hedge-hog. After that comes nausea and vomiting. 
You derive no benefit from the food you swallow. 
From twelve stone weight you dwindle down to ten. 
Your countenance becomes ghastly, your eyes hol¬ 
low, and you totter prematurely ou your pine. The 
mere notion of exercise becomes distasteful. You 
feel as if you had no strength for anything. You 
are pensive, moody, and irritable. Your mind loses 
its elasticity and power; and when you sit down to 
compose, instead of manly matter, you produce 
nolhing but the dreariest of drivel.— Blackwood's 
Magazine^ _ < t _ 

It is no more possible to bring men’s minds to think 
alike than to make their faces look alike. 


Totalamount,..... $84 41 

Extra - 3 dollars—paid a man to dun. 

Payment received- 

-But this is all we find, 

In vain wc look to see an undersigned. 

“ Owed ’’ to a Tailor - at the twelfth rejection 
Made over to a lawyer for collection. 

The Two P’s.—Pope is now pitted against Price. 
Let us hope that our military pontiff will give the 
peculiarly pnsilanimous puppy a proper peeling. 

From using glasses on the nose, you see an object 
single; from using them under the nose, you see it 
double. 

A new style of rotation of crops, as pursued by 
some farmers, is one year nothing, and the next 
year weeds. 


itotTO fo* the fffflmg. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 38 letters. 

My 35, 19, 26, 10, 20, 6, 12 is a prominent citizen of the United 
States. 

My 2, 11, 30, 22, 33. 28, 12, 7, 36, 13 is a ship belonging to the 
Federal fleck 

My 10, 30, 13, 38 is an American statesman. 

My 17, 21, 15, 32, 9, 24 is something very desirable to be at 
the present time. 

My 8, 1, 23, 18, 25, 20 is a Federal Major-General. 

My 14. 3, 17. 29, 13, 10, 4, 23 is a Federal Brigadier-Genoral. 

My 37, 19, 27 . 34 is something every man has, or ought to have. 
My 6, 31, 19, 38, IS is a very curious being 
My whole is a patriotic motto 

rontiac, Mich., 18C2. Ike Inkstand. 

Answer in two weeks. 

CHARADE. 

My first is » part of yourself and wife, 

Tis sometimes user! (o pilfer, and often in strife; 

My next's a conveyer of news to his betters, 

And devotes all bis time and his thoughts unto letters. 

My whole, though it points out the way we should go, 

Yet it won’t stir on inch, we v«ry well know. 

JQ?” Answer iu two weeks. 

AN ANAGRAM. 

Unriddle boy many of a woman we smarter will than these 
good riddle girl any little if or can this put ship into men then 
be they than aud know mensliapr words. 

Jjfj?” Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 

Two ships of war, the “ Wabash M and “ Minnesota,” 
inteuding to cannonade a rebel fort, are, by the shallowness 
of the water, kept so far from it that they suspect their guns 
cannot reach it with effect. In order therefore to measure the 
distance, they separate from each other a quarter of a mile, 
or 440 yards; then each observes and measures the angle 
which the other ship and the fort subtend, which angles are 
83° 45' and 85° 15'. What, then, is tiie distance between each 
ship and the fort? 

Glendale, O., 1862. Jkk. M. Cochran. 

(P^r* Answer in two weeks. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 627. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:— Diet cures more than 
physic. 

Answer to Astronomical Enigma:—The house that Jack 
built. 

Answer to Grandfather's Riddle:—280 yards. 

Answer to Engineering Question:—6367.624+ feet above 
the level of the sea. 
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prevailing and fashionable color is black—a few are 
of a dark brindle brown, and still fewer speckled 
with while spots, and some of them are of a dun or 
drab color. Dark colors arc uniformly preferred, 

from the belief that they 
indicate hardiness of con- 
stitution.” 

The reputation of the 
Galloway cows, as milk- 
ers > j s not w ^at may be 

although the quantity is 


At the last show of the Association, (held in Lon¬ 
don, Sept., 1861,) the display was such as to prove 
there is no diminution in the growing popularity of 
this excellent-breed. As stated in our report of the 


and sow seed broadcast: another of the same depth, 
sow in drills; in another dibble in the seed three 01 - 
four inches apart each way; and in another dibble 
in the seed in rows three or four inches apart iu the 
rows, and the rows wide enough apart to allow the 
use of the boe In another set of beds dig the soil 
eighteen inches deep, and plant the same number of 
beds, and in the same manner, as before. Harvest 
the grain carefully and note the result. Such an 
experiment, conducted carefully, will furnish a vast 
amount of useful information, and give many hints 
of great value, that will he remembered by the cul¬ 
tivator in all his fulure operations. If every farmer, 
or one in a thousand, had a little experimental patch 
of even a few rods, (he knowledge thus accumulated 
would be of more real advantage than a host of 
theories, and teach important truths in a way not to 
be misunderstood. Who can tell what would be the 
result, if one farmer in every county would devote 
even twenty feet square to the work of improving 
wheat, or any uther grain, by selecting and sowing 
the finest ears for a succession of years? 

Many of our readers will remember the facts we 
published in the Rural last year, of the great im¬ 
provement of wheat made in England, by Air. Hal- 
lkt, who in four years, by taking pains to select 
and sow the best, had increased the head from the 
ordinary size to more than one foot iu length, bear¬ 
ing over one hundred large kernels, and averaging 
about twenty-five heads to each plant or stool. Hero 
is a field of improvement open to every one. 

The good effects of deep tillage are numerous and 
important. In addition to the first and great advan¬ 
tage of giving suflicient space for the roots, plants 
growing in a deep soil will not usually suffer from 
moisture during the dry spells of summer. The 
rains have an opportunity to moisten well down, 
and in dry seasons, though the surface may be as 
dry as powder, the roots are where they can obtain 
sufficient moisture to endure any ordinary drouth 
without injury. Corn shows want of moisture by 
the rolling of the leaf, but this effect is rarely seen 
when corn is grown in a soil pulveriz.ed to the depth 
of eighteen or twenty inches. The surface is often 
exhausted of some of the important constituents of 
plants, and while there may exist in the subsoil a 
sufficiency of these for a number of years, they are 
useless until mixed with the surface soil, or so 
broken up as to permit the roots to descend in quest 
of needed food. We have already said enough to 
direct attention to this manner of improvement, and 
all we ask is a thorough trial. Plows are now manu¬ 
factured so that they will break up the soil eighteen 
inches deep, and therefore the work is not expen¬ 
sive. In our next we will speak of the advantages 
of thorough pulverization and liberal manuring. 


be employed in the production of staples of manu¬ 
facture. The low price of food, and the present, 
high prices of cotton, wool, sugar, <fcc., arc going to 
revolutionize our husbandry. Free labor is going 
to be invested in the production of these staples, 
aided by the influence of manufacturing capital, 
which has hitherto discouraged any inovations upon 
old practices, because said capital was doing well 
enough where it was employed. Now, however, 
our sugar refineries, that were dependent for stock 
upon the New Orleans supply, are out of employ¬ 
ment; capital is idle; machinery is standing still. 
This, it, is found, does not pay. Hence there is 
time, and it is found profitable, to experiment with 
our Sorghum sirups. It is found they can be 
refined so as to make a superior merchantable arti¬ 
cle. A great demand springs up for these sirups. 
The culture next year will be largely extended. 
The mode of clarifying will he perfected by culti¬ 
vators,—at least by local establishments,—and we 
will make our own sirups at home, and export 
largely. 

But where are we to get the sugar? The best 
informed are still skeptical as to the fact that it 
exists in the Sorghum in such quantities as to ren¬ 
der its manufacture profitable. Unlike the Southern 
cane, it is believed that the sugar once extracted or 
precipitated, the remaining and resulting sirup of 
the Sorghum would he an inferior article. It is 
believed there is sufficient sugar in the Sorghum, as 
grown here, to make a first, class sirup; and that the 
sirup product is and will he of more value to the 
country, than the sugar which might be extracted 
from the same juice. This question, however, is not 
settled; but measures will be taken, and prepara¬ 
tions are being made to settle It the coming season, 
beyond a peradventure. 

Meantime, men, acting upon this belief, are look¬ 
ing to the sugar-beet as the only—at least the most 
feasible—source for a supply of sugar, Iks culture 
and manufacture for this purpose in the German 
States, is wonderfully profitable, notwithstanding 
the enormous taxes imposed upon it. by government. 
With our system of culture, favorable soil and cli¬ 
mate, and comparatively light taxes, it is believed it 
will be found very profitable here, to both the culti¬ 
vator and manufacturer. 

The only question to be determined, is whether 
the beet grown in our soil and climate will contain 
a sufficient per centum of sugar to render its manu¬ 
facture profitable. To determine this question, par¬ 
ties in this city are importing seed to place in the 
hands of cultivators in different parts of the State, 
for the purpose of procuring the root, with which 
to make experiments. If the sugar is found in the 
beet as grown here, the means ami processeswill he 
provided wherewith to extract it. If auy sugar is 
found, it will be cane sugar; hence the quantity 
found will determine the utility of its culture. 

It would save a year’s waiting if the pure sugar beet 
could be found in a sufficient quantity with which 
to experiment. • It has been grown here. Perhaps 
some of the Western Rural readers have cultivated 
it the past season; or know parties who have done 
so. If so. and they will address the writer, at Chi¬ 
cago. giving the information, they will be doing the 
country a service. 

To indicate the importance of this movement to 
tile people of the West, who import and use sugar 
largely, It will be only necessary to give a single 
Item. From the annual report of the sugar trade of 
the country, I learn that the amount of sugar 
imported irorn foreign countries iu I860, was GG5.- 
168,000 pounds; and in 1861, it was 510,780,000 
pounds.— mark) this is exclusive, of that grown in 
the Southern States! The reader may easily com¬ 
prehend (he importance of any movement at home 
which will retain the money paid lor this sugar by 
the people of the West,—a movement which, in 
addition, will tend to appreciate the prices of such 
grain and other provisions as we may produce. 

We can grow our own sirups; let us know 
whether we cannot, with equal profit, grow our 
own sugar. 

One more item occurs to me:—That if the sugar 
beet, as grown here, contains the sugar, it is a surer 
and an easier crop to cultivate than the Sorghum. 
Our climate and soil is eminently adapted to root 
culture. Let farmers think on this subject. 
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galloway ox in good condition. that will be obtained, and 

for two or three mopth3 

Galloways appeared in goodly she will be dry. The docility of the Galloways is 
tad. This breed waft introduced remarkable, constituting a most valuable point It 
lew years ago. by Mr. Roddick is very rare that even a bull is furious or trouble- 
ms to have made rapid progress some. 


In the last number we endeavored to give to 
young fanners a little insight into the philosophy of 
drainage, its necessity, and the evils resulting from 
its neglect. Wo do not of course design, in this 
place, to furnish an essay on drainage, but it may be 
well to mention a few of the advantages apparent 
to the most casual observer. A good underground 
drain, across a lot, is just about as good as afoot- 
path, and in the spring its course is marked very 
plainly, by both the color and texture of the soil. 
Above this drain it is dry, friable, fit to work, and 
will not adhere to the tools or the boots; while on 
each side it is a cold, heavy, pasty mass. Later in 
the season, over and about the drain the soil is found 
light and mellow, while that which lias not.received 
the benefit of drainage is hard, and turns up in 
calces, that are pulverized with great difficulty. It 
will not take very great wisdom to understand what 
would he the effect of thorough and complete drain¬ 
age, which would allow the water to pass through 
the soil as though it were held in a basket or seive. 
which would be nothing less than early plowing 
and planting, and early and abundant harvests, to 
say nothing of some incidental, though important 
advantages, in the way of improved health and com¬ 
fort, for standing water and nndrained land have 
slain more than Avar. 

Next in importance to drainage, and intimately 
connected with it, is deep culture. He who pre¬ 
pares the soil six inches deep says, in effect, to all 
his plants, thus far shalt thou go and no further. 
Every observing farmer knows that the roots of 
nearly all our cultivated plants will go down at 
least three times the depth, if they have a chance, 
in search of food, and that this size and productive¬ 
ness of the plant is in proportion to its root. 

The gardener, by grafting the apple upon the root 
of a small variety, reduces the tree from its natural 
and gigantic proportions,—twenty or thirty feet in 
height, and bearing ten or twenty barrels of fruit,— 
to a miniature tree, five or six feet in height, which 
could be carried in the hand, and from which he is 
well pleased to obtain a bushel of apples. If by 
providing a too shallow soil the lamer prevents a 
natural growth of roots, the plant becomes dwarfed 
and bears but little seed. To thus it may perhaps 
be said, if the gardener by dwarfing his apples and 
pears can obtain a fair crop by planting thicker, 
and thus having more plants lo the acre, why may 
not the farmer pursue the same course? In the first 
place, the dwarfing of the tree is not accomplished 
by cramping and injuring its natural roots. This 
process has been tried and abandoned, for the same 
reason that should cause every fanner to abandon 
the growing of dwarf plants in his field: it produces 
disease and unfruitfulucss. The dwarf tree is pro¬ 
duced by putting it upon roots of a very small 
growth naturally, uml every means must he taken to 
give these dwarf roots all the" depth and fertility of 
soil that they require for a fine healthy growth, and 
for their full development, or failure is certain. The 
fntit on these dwarf trees, it the requirements of the 
roots are met, and they have in other respects 
received good treatment, is as fine as that on the 
largest tree; but it will be found as a general rule 
that the seed, or fruit of a stunted plant, is in pro¬ 
portion to its size. Good, plump grain, fit for exhi¬ 
bition, is not expected from a starved plant. It 
must he understood that we are speaking of the 
general rule, for there are soils and manures that 
tend to a development of straw and others of grain. 
Again, the gardener has a particular object in plac¬ 
ing his tree upon small roots, such as early fruiting 
and beauty, none of which affect the former. 

A very pretty experiment, teaching the effects of 
deep tillage and various other useful lessons in agri¬ 
culture, and pointing out the proper road for im¬ 
provement, may be tried by any one who has a little 
patience. Select a piece of ground, un eighth of mi 
acre or so, as near of a quality as possible in all 
respects. Divide into beds, each containing one- 
hundredth of an acre. Select some plant or grain , 
for experiment. Me will suppose wheat is the one 
chosen. Dig one bed the usual death of nlmvlmz 


THE WAR AND AGRICULTURE. 

This war should be looked upon as a process of 
development — as an era of preparation for greater 
progress than we have yet made in civilization and 
enlightenment. The heart is made better by suffer¬ 
ing. Why may not a people he purified by a similar 
process. We were getting rich and effeminate in 
our habits—thoughtless and extravagant—reckless 
of our privileges and prodigal of the power a free 
representative government bestows upon its citi¬ 
zens. Individual interests were dividing and alien¬ 
ating each from the other, and destroying our 
strength and character as a people. 

The war has united us; hus shown us our weakness 
and the causes contributing to our degeneration. It 
is teaching us the value of our system of govern¬ 
ment and the character and motives of the men 
we have elevated to office. It is cooling the parti¬ 
san heat that so nearly consumed us; it is develop¬ 
ing the patriotism of pure men, and discovering 
the value and beauty of honesty in high places. 

The lesson being taught farmers is an important 
one. The Editor says, what is true, when he asserts 
that the taxes are to come out of the soil — that the 
burthen ultimately falls Upon the fanner. And it 
ought to teach us the importance of using all the 
power vested in us as citizens to place righteous 
men iu high places. 11 caucuses and conventions 
are to determine who shall be our rulers, it is our duty 
to control those caucuses and 
conventions and speak thro’ 
them. Wo must pay some 
attention to public affairs per- 
sonally, if we would have 
vlV' r our interests tegarded. We 

must use the talents and 
powers given us to secure 
and perpetuate our rights and 
~ our government Who shall 

■ v 8^ - sav that this war could not, 

would not. have been avoided 
had the people used their 
sovereignty to express their 
1 vk " own w iH — if they had not 

V^\\ allowed political demagogues 

Fy to use them to secure an 

endorsement of their own cor- 
rupt schemes. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


WHAT IS NEEDED IN THE WEST. 

It needs, above all things else human, perhaps, 
really skillful Veterinarians. It may he said the whole 
country, irom the Atlantic to the Pacific, needs the 
same. Granted. But there is no part of that 
country that needs it more than that portion of it 
lying west and north-west of Ohio. 

I have before written of this matter; hut its 
importance, not only to the country and the classes 
who suffer, but to the enterprising young men who 
will qualify themselves to occupy this field of use¬ 
fulness, impels me to recur to it again. I know of 
no broader professional field than this; and cer¬ 
tainly none that will prove more lucrative to the 
man who enters it with intelligence and skill. I do 
not desire to induce a growth of Charlatans. Such a 
remedy for the ills to be cured would be worse than 
the disease which now preys upon the prosperity of 
Western Agriculturists. There are too many moun¬ 
tebanks now this side the Alleghauies. Let me 
make an assertion, and let it be thought of both by 
the young men who are to-day determining what 
profession they w ill adopt, and by the farmers of 
the West. It is this: That the cash value of the 
swine lost by disease in Illinois alone, during the 
year 1861, would build and put in’ operation an 
Agricultural College and endow it with at least one 
million dollars t Mark, l say the loss of swine alone, 
at present prices, if you please. Add to this the 
loss of cattle, horses, and sheep, and it will almost 
and perhaps quite pay for a homestead for every 
poor citizen iu the State. 

We submit to be taxed directly to feed and pam¬ 
per political plunderers, but wo overlook the equal ly 
direct and yet involuntary tax upon our ignorance. 
The tax of neglect to which 1 referred in a former arti¬ 
cle, large and onerous as it is, does not compare with 
that we actually pay because we do uot know what 
we ought and might know; or at least, what we 
might provide should be taught to our children. 

Since writing the foregoing 1 have seen in a daily 
paper an extract from the Tazewell (1 llinois) Repub¬ 
lican. in which it is asserted that “a disease resem¬ 
bling the Hog Cholera has broken out. and is mak¬ 
ing sad havoc among the cattle in the southern part 
of the (Tazewell) County.” 

Here is the need spoken of, located. Who will 
supply it? 

SWEET ITEMS—BEET SUGAR. 

The revolution is extending in its influence daily. 
It has turned Iho channel of capital,—or rather has 
blocked up old channels,—and now Northern capital 
is seeking new employment. In the West, it is to 


A CHAPTER ON POULTRY. 

— Although much has been 

said of Poultry, and although 
the article uuder the above 
head give6 much of interest concerning the different 
families of fowls, much more needs to be said of the 
economy of this branch Of husbandry and of (he modes 
of managem ent which obtain among those who regard 
this husbandry profitable. Detail the mode. Ab¬ 
stract residts arc of little value. It is an easy 
matter to say—- There, sir, is a barrel of eggs, laid 
by a half dozen yellow hens, in a half dozen weeks.” 
But the novice in this kind of husbandry asks, How 
do you keep your hens; and Where? What do 
you feed them? *fcc., Ac. There are men who assert 
that poultry-raising is as profitable as sheep-raising. 
But who believes it? 'Who will believe it without a 
logical demonstration? 


A HINT TO SORGHUM MANUFACTURERS. 

Talking with an experienced sugar refiner the 
other day, he said it was a great mistake that the 
entire process of evaporation could be successfully 
prosecuted at a siuglo operation. The process of 
defecation is not done by the refiner, by boiling the 
juice or sirup. It is is heated slowly, but is not 
allowed to boil until it is purified. A single vessel 
or evaporator, for the manufacture of good refined 
sirup, will not answer. It must he clarified before 
it is boiled. This hint will be elaborated hereafter. 


FAT GALLOWAY COW. 

- The Galloway is short in the leg, and mode¬ 
rately fine in the shank bonoB—the happy medium 
preserved in the leg, which secures hardihood and 
disposition to fatten. With the same cleanness and 
shortness of shank, there is no breed so large and 
muscular above the knee, while there is more room 
for the deep, broad and capacious chest. He is 
clean, not fine and slender, but well proportioned, 
in the neck and chaps; a thin and delicate neck 
would not correspond with the broad shoulders, 
deep chest, and close, compact form of the breed. 
The neck of the Galloway bull is thick almost to a 
fault. The head is rather heavy; the eyes are not 
prominent, and the ears are large, rough, and ftill of 
long hairs on the inside. 

“ The Galloway is covered with a loose mellow 
skin of medium thickness, which is clothed with 
long, soft, silky hair. The skin is thinner than that 
of the Leicestershire, but not so fine as the hide of 
the Short-horn, yet it handles soft and kindly. The 


Though of comparatively recent introduction in 
this country, the Galloway breed of cattle is attract¬ 
ing considerable attention. Some line herds have 
been established, within the past six or eight years, 
mostly in Canada, where the breed is increasing in 
numbers and popularity. The Galloways have been 
well represented at the shows of the L’rovinciul 
Association of Canada West, for several years past. 


SWEET POTATO CULTURE. 

There is one or two points in the article by your 
•* Western Aid,” to which I wish to call the attention 
of your readers. 1st. The mode of keeping them. 
* Of Rural Nkw-Yorkkr, No. H, VuL XIIL 











The degree of temperature given, and the import¬ 
ance of its being equable , have been, in two or three 
instances, confirmed by large cultivators and gentle¬ 
men who have good success in keeping the crop 
through the winter. They must not lie stored in 
large bulk, or thick. And second , they must be. 
carefully handled . An old farmer once told me that 
much of the ‘‘disease” or rot of the Irish potato 
may charged to careless, reckless handling. lie had 
experimented until he lmd become satisfied that 
some varieties were as easily injured by harsh hand¬ 
ling as apples, and would rot quite as soon in con¬ 
sequence thereof. The Sweet potato may be easily 
destroyed by the same process. 

FATTENING HOGS. 

In answer to some of your correspondents’ queries, 

I give the following, as the gist of my own experi¬ 
ence, and the testimony of many others. Ground, 
Cooked, unfermented food is best for fattening hogs. 
Ashes promote the animals’ health. Light is essen¬ 
tial to the health of man or brute; and room to 
exercise and obtain pure air will uot prevent the 
improved quiet breeds from fattening. 

An axiom. No animal food should be eaten 
which is obtained by depriving the animal of the 
essentials to health. 

FARMERS SHOTTED GROW FLAX. 

Yes, because the greater the variety of the pro¬ 
ducts of the farm the greater the independence of 
the husbandman. The economical value of this 
staple is now largely increased without reference at 
all to the seed for manufacturing purposes. Simply 
for the seed, it will give as much profit per acre as 
wheat, as it is ordinarily cultivated. 

PUBLIC GROUNDS. 

The Editor’s talk on this subject is timely and 
good. All of us remember what a sort of now- 
broom look tho old village put on when the “new 
square" was first fenced, the rich loam first disturbed, 
and maples, elms, hickories, and willows of tall 
growth and full top wore planted therein and there¬ 
about Wo all remember what a tree-planting 
mania possessed the citizens — how diligently they 
worked, and how proudly and professionally they 
walked about the grounds Sabbath mornings, ex 
amintng the works of their hands and the mysteries 
and forms of trees they had planted — how patron¬ 
izingly they bowed to us farmers in our lumber 
wagons will) hickory spring seats — indeed what an 
aristocratic air the whole village suddenly put on 
the moment the public square got “rigged up." 
And wo remember that the tall trees didn’t grow — 
some of them scarcely leaved out the first season, 
and few ol them at all the second; and the willows 
that Isaac Imauoyk planted on the knoll, in his 
grounds, drooped , but never wept; the hickories 
that he planted on the edge of the swale never hurst 
the big buds of promise they were covered with 
when Isaac cut the “superfluous lap root,' in order 
to get the tree out of the ground.” One or two of 
the maples grew: but the tops of the majority of 
them had never been violated with a knife, while 
the roots had been chopped and haggled will a dull 
ax that it “ wouldn't hurt to put into the ground,” 
and they soon stood skeletons, accusing the planter 
of wanton thoughtlessness and vandalism. 

Periodically, these spasmodic free planting epi¬ 
demics attack villages; but all they amount to 
generally, is disfigurement. The article suggesting 
What is here written, is in good season and gives 
directions for commencing and prosecuting the 
work. The trustees of villages should at once call 
a meeting of the citizens, submit plans and appoint 
committees to look for trees, and employ competent 
men to transplant them; and it would he well to 
resolve not to manufacture paupers, or allow any 
one to do it under license; and devote the sum 
usually appropriated to their support, to this best 
way of increasing the population of the village and 
enhancing the value of property therein. 

- ■ -;- 

WHAT WE BUY. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Ihavc beeu looking 
over the list of importations into the country during 
the year 1860, and have been much interested, and 
witJi your permission would like to present a few 
facts to the readers of the Rural. Nothing gives 
so good an inth'x of the character of the man as a 
look at his expense book; that is, supposing it is 
kept honestly. I would not give a cent to know the 
thoughts or intents or secret acts ol‘a man, if 1 could 
just learn exactly how lie spends his money this 
would reveal the whole story without prejudice or 
favor. Happy is the man who is not ashamed to 
have his friends and the world see a faithful account 
of his personal expenses. Now, it has struck me 
that we -cuu fell something of the character of n 
nation by knowing what it buys; and just now, 
when war expenses are heavy and taxes are high, 
and there is cause and perhaps a disposition for 
retrenchment, it is well to look at our national bill 
of expenses, and see if we cannot cut off some costly 
superfluities, or at least content ourselves with the 
productions of the industry of our own land. The 
money we send abroad is wasted, just as much as 
though it was sunk in the middle of tin- ocean; but 
what wo use among ourselves is kept In circulation, 
bonefitting the laborer and the mechanic, the farmer, 
and making everybody pleasant and happy. J ust 
now, too, I for one have no sympathy with the 
foreign aristocratic governments of Europe, for 
they have treated us meanly, and taken advantage 
of our present troubles to show their hatred of our 
democratic system of government, and their sym¬ 
pathy with the meanest and most unreasonable 
rebellion that over disturbed a civilized nation. 1, 
for one, would like a system of non-intercourse, not 
established by the government, but practiced by 
our patriotic people. We have enough of our own 
to eat, drink, and wear, and need not be dependent 
upon the nations of Europe. I am glad to see that 
Secretary Stanton has concluded that we can now 
supply all munitions ol war needed, and that no 
more will be imported lrom foreign countries. 

Our tea bill in 1860 was nearly nine million, 
coffee twenty-two million, wine and liquors eleven 
million, and cigars and tobacco six million. Now 
I ask readers of the Rural how much of this nearly 
forty million was necessary to the health and com¬ 
fort of our people? If people must smoke and 
chew, is not the Connecticut Seed Leaf good 
enough; and with a country unequalled in the pro¬ 
duction of fruit, why should we import the mixed 
liquors got up for us by foreigners? Our foreign 
clothing cost us two million, watches nearly throe 
million, tanned leather a million and a half, 
gems a million, gloves a million and a half, crock¬ 
ery lour million, flax seed nearly three million, cot- 
ton and linen rags over a million and a half. Amer¬ 
ican clothing is good enough for anybody, aud so is 
American leather; white we cun produce more than 


double the quantity of flax seed we need; and if the 
people would only save the rags they now throw away, 
the benefit to themselves nnd I he country would be 
| very great. We paid over five million for foreign 
molasses, but I am glad to bear, from reports the 
present year, that there is a prospect that this heavy i 
expense will be stopped, as the farmers of the West 
are beginning to believe that with the Sorghum they 
can produce sweetening enough for the continent. 

1 hope they will also do something towards cutting 
down the thirty million that we pay every year for 
foreign sugar. But only think Of importing honey 
while we have honey enough produced to supply 
every family with abundance, if wo would only 
allow the bees to gather it, with plenty for exporta¬ 
tion; and yot we are foolish enough to spend a large 
sum every year for a very inferior quality of honey. 

1 hope our troubles will teach us national econ 
omy, and that for the present at least we will 
endeavor to live on wbat we produce. 

National. 

TIMELY HINTS ABOUT FUEL. 

HOW AND WHEN TO PREPARE WOOD FOR USE. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Allow me to say a 
few words to your readers, at least to all it may 
concern. Some of our farming friends are very 
negligent in regal’d to cutting firewood, and prepar¬ 
ing the samo properly for use: therefore, a word 
just now may not be out of place to those who have 
heretofore been careless in this respect, 

There is a time for everything, and the most con¬ 
venient time, and the best mode of preparing and 
seasoning wood, is the theme before us. The winter 
season is comparatively one of leisure with farmers, 
aud, therefore, the most convenient for obtaining 
the necessary amount ol fuel for the year to come. 
The best way 1 have ever tried, or seen, is to go to 
the woods and cut the timber about four feet long, 
more or less, according to the size of the. stove in 
which the wood is to be used; split all large sticks 
small enough to be handled with case in loading 
and unloading. Be sure and chop all you need, and 
more than you need for the year to come; and be 
very sure to get it all up to your woodshed-door be¬ 
fore the suow leaves the ground, or you will be 
caught unprepared, as thousands are every year. 

During the winter months, in our northern climate, 
swampy, low lands (and many have wood-lots ol 
this kind) are frozen, so that approach is compara¬ 
tively easy, and is the only time when fuel cun be 
obtained from such places with economy and ease. 
Even where there is no water or mud to contend 
with, the sleighing season is emphatically the time 
to secure a huge pile of firewood for family use. 

After your woodpile at. the door has increased to 
the proper size (which, in your estimation, will last 
one year), saw ami split the right length and size 
for t he stove or stoves to he used. When the ground 
is wet with the melting snow and heavy spring 
rains, this work can 1m done profitably, when it is 
impossible for fanners to do much else on the farm. 
But many dread sawing wood at the house, and I 
must confess 1 am among (hat number, yet there 
are men ready nnd willing to be employed, aud I 
have found by experlence.tlmt it is the cheapest and 
best, in the end, to get some good man at the busi¬ 
ness, and make a business of if until all is prepared 
for use. To be sure, if you can do it yourself, it is 
economy to do so; but it is poor policy indeed to 
cut fuel piecemeal, as needed, to save hiring it done. 
The practice which many adopt, by being compelled 
to get up a load when needed in planting, haying 
or harvest time, and fitting the same for use, is, to 
say the least, slovenly, and all who engage in it are 
using valuable time which is indispensable to suc¬ 
cess in farming. 

Let all who have been negligent in the past 
resolve to “ turn, over a new leaf,” and secure a 
good supply of wood, and have it fitted for use 
before the ground settles and spring repairs on the 
farm commence. 

It is best to let green wood season from two to 
four weeks before, cording it. away snug in the wood¬ 
shed; for I have learned that it does not. cure thor¬ 
oughly if piled thus while very wet, unless the 
shed is well ventilated. Beech wood, which is so 
liable fo become injured by being exposed lo the 
weather, if seasoned tinder cover, will come out as 
sound and bright its the day it was cut, and, 1 think, 
is as good as maple. I have seasoned several kinds 
of softwood under cover, and have found all much 
improved and worth one-fourth more, at least, than 
when exposed fo the weather outdoors. 

In conclusion, let me assure all who may be influ¬ 
enced to reform on the fuel question, that it will be 
no dread fo get up on a cold morning to kindle a 
tire; neither will you hear wife, daughter or domes¬ 
tic say she cannot get breakfast, lor the fire will" not 
burn, the wood is so wet and green. By observing 
the foregoing hints these troubles and inconven¬ 
iences will all vanish away as the dew before the 
morning sun. John L. Ivennell. 

Chili, Monroe Co., N. Y., 1862. 

gurat Jfoirit of tlto 

Sheep for Exhausted I’linluien. 

“ T. G.,” in the New Hampshire Journal of 
Agriculture , throws out the following:—“ I have often 
noticed that sheep pastures would look green, when 
pastures in which cattle were pastured had an 
entirely different look. I think the land on which 
sheep arc pastured will grow better, by reason of 
the manure being scattered over the ground, while 
cattle pastures are generally the reverse. There 
are many other reasons why sheep should keep a 
posture in better condition than cattle. One is, that 
sheep eat down close the raspberry and some other 
bushes that spring up in pastures; while in cattle 
lota they are untouched.” 

A Diacinwdon npon Manure* 

The Springfield Republican says that the all- 
importaut fruitful subject of “Manures” was the 
topic of the farmers in the Massachusetts Represen¬ 
tative Hall, January 13th. The lion. Josiab 
Quincy, Jr., presided, and stated that lie hud been 
farming in reality only lour years, but in that time, 
by manuring, increased his hay crop, on the same 
ground, from 250 tons per annum to 400 tons. lie 
considered the liquid manure ol cows of more value 
lhau the solid The richer the food, the richer the 
manure. On his farm, he found two parts of muck 
aud one of cow manure better, as a top-dressing for 
grass, than pure manure. The saving of manures 
is of the utmost importance to every farmer. Mr. 
Stedman, of Chickopee, stated that he had found 
well-worked compost, as a top-dressing for grass, 
better than an equal value of guano. Sanford 
Howard, of the Boston Qvllivalor, said, from what 
he had seen, in Europe and this country, of the 


application of liquid manures, bo did not believe it 
profitable to use them in that state. It is bettor to 
absorb them, and the difference in the quality of 
muck and peat would account for all the failures in 
Certain cases. 

' 

A Cheap nnd Durable Bar-Post.. 

Wb find the following going the rounds of our 
exchanges, and give it as an economic and ready 
mode of manufacturing the article mentioned:— 
“On almost every farm may be found u collection 
o t old horso-tshoes, which can be turned to good 
account in making bar-posts. Select two middling¬ 
sized sticks, having a straight edge, (two heavy 
joists answer well.) lay them side by side, and nail 
on the horse-shoes so as to form the. supports for the 
bars, and the work is done. In most cases it will 
be necessary to heat the horse-shoe, and with a 
punch enlarge the nail holes sufficiently to receive 
the fence nails, which should tie stronger and larger 
than horse nails. 

To Prevent Poms being Thrown by Erost. 

A conn kspondent of 1.1 1 o New England Farmer 
remarks that, last spring there was much complaint 
about fence posts being thrown outof the ground by 
frost, and a request to know what would prevent, it 
Several things were proposed, such as setting the 
fence with stone, &c. There is one thing that I think 
will prevent it, if uot too expensive, which is as fol¬ 
lows;—Rut alwnit a pint of coarse salt around each 
post, or enough to prevent the ground from freezing, 
and the post will not bo disturbed. There will be 
another advantage from the salt. The post will last 
twice as long ns without it. It should lie put about 
the post about the first of December each year. 
The fence between the posts must not rest on the 
ground._ 

Butler nnd tin* Profit-* of Bnttcr-fMiiking. 

John Bhattuck furnishes fhe Chenango Union 
with a statement of the amount of butter made last 
season, from twenty-throe cows. Mr. S. says:— 
“Considering it a fair yield, 1 thought, witli your 
permission, I would publish it in your paper: 

Total amount of butter made, lbs_5,130 

Amount sold ....4,846 

Used and on band__284_ 

Amount of vales of butter.__$1,078.SO 

Used In family _____ 65.32 

Calves and deacon skins sold .... 42.00 

Amount of pork from dairy.. . 100.00 

Total..$1,286.18 

Average in pounds to each row.. ..223 

Average In value to each cow....$55.92 


I would state, for the benefit of the incredulous 
and the unbelievers, that the above statement is 
correct; that the butter was all made from twenty- 
three cows, and all weighed; not a pound of it 
bought nor borrowed. Two of the cows were sold 
Nov. 1st. No allowance is made for milk or cream 
used in the family." 

In June last, Mr. Bhattuck salted one firkin of 
butter with the “factory filled dairy salt," made at 
Syracuse. The balance was salted with a foreign 
article. On sale fo an extensive and tried butter 
dealer, the commodity was tested, and that in which 
our home manufacture was used was declared the 
boat, Mr. S. says that ho fully coincided in the 
decision, and adds, “ with this experience and other 
tests that I have made, together with the analyses 
that have been made by different chemists, and all 
information 1 can get, 1 consider the Syracuse fully 
equal to the Ashton.” 

Sow Spring Wheal linrly. 

“Mr experience teaches me,” says a corre¬ 
spondent of the liT. 9 Cun.sm Farmer, “ that we must 
sow our wheat as early as possible. There is hardly 
any danger of sowing too early. Two years ago 1 
sowed a small piece in Canada club spring wheat on 
the 5th day of April. Tlmt piece yielded 33 bushels 
fo the acre, in that poor season. The berry was 
plump and heavy, weighing 6I.J pounds to measured 
bushel. I continued to sow, as the rains and state 
of the ground would allow, (having but one team,) 
until about the first day of May. and I must say, 
that just in proportion to the date of sowing, wore 
the amounts and quality of the crop; the piece 
which was sown and harrowed the last day of April 
being badly rusted, aud not yielding over eight or 
nine bushels of poor shrunken wheal per acre; 
while that portion of the field covered about the 
10th of the same month, turned out between twenty- 
five and thirty bushels of very marketable grain. 
The piece sown about the 18th and 2lJth of April 
was not so good ns that sown before, yet far better 
than the last sown.” 

In connection with the foregoing, the New Eng¬ 
land Farmer remarks, that of the two wheat crops 
submitted last year to the Essex County Agricultu¬ 
ral .Society, one was sown April 7ill, and the other, 

“ when the harrow struck the frost,” The premium 
of $8 was awarded to Mr. Paul Pearson, ol New¬ 
bury, for his crop of wheat, at the rate of thirty-five 
bushels to the acre. Pretty good crop for old Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Breaking Ileiters for Milking. 

This, says the American Agriculturist, is often 
made quite a serious affair, in which kicks and 
bruises are freely interchanged between the fright¬ 
ened brute and the irritated master. Many an 
otherwise excellent milker is spoiled for li e by 
harsh treatment. A heifer, if well broken to ihe 
milk pail, is thereby made worth at least twenty per 
cent, more,—an increase whieh will pay for much 
painstaking. Rnrey’s reasoning respecting horses, 
applies equally fo other animals. They only resist 
when injury is apprehended, and their natural 
instinct suggests danger whenever any unusual 
treatment occurs. Every one has noticed how shy 
a creature is in entering strange enclosures, or at 
sight of now objects. The handling of a heifer's 
bag is fo her a very unusual proceeding, and, in 
addition, the feats are often tender, ami the bag 
caked and inflamed so as fo be painful under even 
a gentle touch. Training for milking should com¬ 
mence long before calving. First teach the animal 
to welcome your 'coming by little, presents of an 
apple, a handful of coi n, or salt, or other delicacy. 
She will soon readily permit the hand fo be laid 
upon her baok, and enjoy the gentle rubbing and 
scratching which may be given. Extend the hand 
to different parts of the body, until she will not 
flinch from grasping her tents, and the work may 
soon be accomplished without even a harsh word. 
This would be a good lesson for boys to practice the 
present mouth, aud to teach them patience and kind¬ 
ness, in addition to good effects upon the animals. 

Manuring; llic Surface for Winter Wheat. 

In the Country Gentleman of the 2d insk, S. Ed¬ 
wards Todd treats the subjoctof manuring for winter 
wheat thus, in preference to mingling the manure 
thoroughly with the soil, as deep as it is plowed. By 


plowing the soil to a good depth once, and by working 
only a few inches in depth of the surface—rendering 
it fine and mellow — ami by spreading finely pulver¬ 
ized compost on the surface, and simply harrowing it 
in about the time the grain is sowed or drilled in, the 
roofs, for the most part, will strike out horizontally, 
or nearly so, and will become so thoroughly inter¬ 
woven with each other near the surface, that they 
are uot drawn out at the surface, iw they are 
when they strike down nearly vertically; but the 
entire soil rises and settles hack in the same manner 
as sod ground does, without heaving out the plants. 

1 have, made particular inquiry of those farmers 
who hove adopted the practice of manuring on the 
surface, in every locality where I have traveled 
dnring the past season, and 1 have found that in 
most instances they are satisfied that winter grain 
will not suffer so much injury from freezing and 
thawing, when the manure is well rotted and spread 
thin on the surface, and harrowed in about the time 
when the grain is put in, as it will if the manure is 
plowed under. 

This subject is a very important one to farmers in 
those regions where winter wheat Ls one of the 
great staple'', or even where but little is raised; and 
I am satisfied that when our wot soils have been 
well underdrained, and when a good supply of com¬ 
post i:- made for surface manuring in autumn, there 
will not bo so many failures in winter wheat, pro¬ 
viding the wheat midge does not injure it 

Dmitries ami gttmwjsi. 

Building Cisterns. — T ain desirous to build n water cistern, 
and wish soinr of the Hdrai.'h able corn *pondont* to inform 
me through its columns which i* the best plan, and what 
material it is heat to use. The cistern is to la- put below the 
surface of the ground. —W MoNeIL. Steuben Co., N. Y., 1862. 

Feeding Milk to Cows,— Will those who have tried, 
inform me through the columns of the Rural if it will hurt 
a cow to feed her her own milk. I live in a village, keep tint 
one cow. no pigs so all last summer I gave the buttermilk 
skim-milk, Ac., to the cow. She did not do very well, and I 
thought giving her all the milk was the cause. Thinking that 
some of the Hi kaL’h numerous render* might have tried the 
experiment I will he very much obliged if they will answer 
through your valuable paper.— A Suhsokjrkk, Industry, l'a.. 
IH 62 . _ 

Cotton Sum— There being considerable talk about cotton 
growing In our State the coming season, can the Kckai. tell 
us where seed may ho obtained In time to plant - J. It. (*., 
Marion, III., 1862. 

XV e understand that a quantity of “upland Tennessee ” is to 
he procured by the Illinois Central RK, Company, the seed to 
lie sold for cost at most of the stations on that road, )f such 
b the fact, our oorrespondent and all others who may desire 
a supply, will do better to procure from tho quarter indicated 
than to purchase from speculators. 


of g^rirutfural 

Annua! Meetings, Lt„, of State, County anil Local Societies. 

Maine State Agricultural Society — The following Isa 
list of officers of the State Agricultural Society chosen at the 
annual meeting held in Augusta on the 2Sth Tilt.: President — 
John F. Anderson, Windham. Srn-ilaiy — Dr, E. Holmes, 
Winthrop Treasurer —John W. Chase, Augusta. Trustees — 
Horace MeKenney, Waldo county; Seward 1)111, Franklin 
county, timber of Hoard of Agiimdturc. — Calvin Chamber¬ 
lain, Fox croft 

9 

Genesee County Society.—T he annual meeting of the 
Genesee County Agricultural Society was held at Batavia, on 
the 14th uH., and the following selection of officers was made; 
President — Nathaniel K. Cone. Vice presidents — Cyrenus 
Walker Chester Haimum Secretary — Ilomcv M. Warren. 
Treasunr —Homer Host wick Directors —Anson Highley. 
GOO. Shapland, Four directors hold Over, viz; Messrs Hadley, 
Phillips Newton and Short. 

I’etnam Co. Society. — At the recent annual meeting of 
this Society the following officers were elected for 1862: Pres¬ 
ident T. H. Tiir.Att, Southeast Vice Presidents — l>r, L. H 
Gregory, Lake Mahopae; I 8. Avery, Putnam Valley; A I 
Hopkins, Carmel; W F Fowler, Southeast; John Towner, 
Towner*; J. O. Dyclctnan, Cold Spring Secretory —G. M 
lieJdon, Carmel. 'Treasurer —Sexton Smith, Jefferson Valley. 

Genesee Valley Society.— The annual meeting of this 
Society wits held nt Numla on the 11th nit The total receipts 
of the year, including ea*h on hand !tt last annual meeting, 
was $226.27. The expenditures were $132 57, leaving a balance 
on hand of $90.70, nnd the indebtedness of the Society Is 
$163 The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; President —Wm R, Ddrvbk Vox President —15. F. 
King So'rrtary — H M. Hake, K»q 'Treasurer —E. O. Diek- 
inson Directors —John Ahgicr, Portage; Orrin 1). Lake. Mt. 
Morris; E F, Fuller. Grovclaud; Boot Fitch, Cuntile; Joseph 
Ingham, Genesee Falls; Alex. Kinney, West Sparta; Hugh 
McCartney, Sparta; Win. M. White, Ossian; Daniel Bennett, 
Bums; LorCnee Day, Birdsall, Warner Hotsford, Allen; Daniel 
Pas-.ige. Grove; John Wheeler, Granger; Edwin Skiff. Ilunie; 
Albert Page, Nunda; Alonzo Bradner, Danaville; O V. Whit¬ 
comb, Pike. 

Mokavia Onion Society. — At a regular meeting of this 
Society, held January 21st, the following officers were duly 
elected for the ensuing year: President —Dr. John Stoykll. 
Vice-Presidents — Win. Selover, Jr., Niles; Thomas Gould, 
Lorenzo Carter, I.edyard; Calvin Whitman, P L. Atwood, 
Venice; Eli ah Parker, Lucius Fitts, Semproaiua; 8. A. Cornell, 
John Snyder, Scipio; Ames Hurlbut, Willard Wilcox, Genoa; 
Henry Conklin, O bad tali Howland, O wasco; G. 8. Stoyell, 
Samuel ScorlU. Summer Bill, Dr C O. Jewett, Orlando 
Greenfield. Moravia, Parker Booth, Joseph Harris, Jr., Locke. 
Secretary — At. L. Everson Treasurer — Thompson Keeler. 
Directors —James H. Jewett, U. 11. Tuthill, G. L Mead, Abel 
Adams, Lyinau Card. 

OxKonn Union Society — At the annual meeting of the 
Agricultural Association of Oxford and other Towns, held in 
Oxford, January 8th, tho following persons were chosen 
officers for the ensuing year President — Calvin Cot.E, 
Oxford. Vicr Presidents — James M. Phillips, Coventry; Geo. 
Jutland Greene; Aaron B. Gates, Norwich; Jerome B. Sands, 
Bain bridge; Daniel Loomis, Smithvillc. Secretary — <>. It. 
Curtis, Oxford. Treasurer — I. S. Sherwood, Oxford. Direct¬ 
ors — K. A. lluruly, Oxford; Amos Aloott, Q ill j ford; J A. 
Covlllo, Preston; IC. L. Corbin, McDonough; It. J Converse, 
Coventry; E. J Horry, Preston. 

Marathon IIn'ion Society. — At the annual meeting of the 
Union Agricultural Society, held January 24th, tho following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year; President —Garrmt 
Pkwnoykil Vice Presidents — D. C. Squires, Lyman Pierce, 
John Corp, Maurice. Burry. Secretary — Lewis A. Burgess. 
TrcatWVr— B. Clark Carley. Directors — William Squires, 
Alanson Benjamin. Ogden Gray, Hurry U. Wilson, Chester 
Brink, Hugh M Kevltt. 

BnooxptKLD Town An. Society. — At the aftnuai meeting 
of the Brookfield (N. Y.) Ag. Society, Jan. 14tli, 1802, Uie 
following officers were elected: President — A. L SaUnhekh. 
Vice Presidents — Oliver T. Brown, Morgan L. Brown, John 
F. Brown, Union J. Brown. Secretary —John T. O. Bailey. 
Treasurer —Calvin Whitford. Directors —Bloaxer Itochu, He- 
umn Hill. 

Home Detautmknt nv East Pa. Ail Society.— The ladies 
connected with tho East Pennsylvania Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society, lit a recent meeting elected the following 
officers: President—Yin. Dr. Acker, Norristown. Vice. Pres - 
plant — Mrs. Dr. Foley, Norristown, lire. Secretary — Mrs. 
T W. Bean, Norristown. Cor. Srcretary —Miss A. C. Yerkes, 
Norristown. Treasurer — Mrs. A. B. Lougftkor, Norristown 
Managers- Mrs. Dr. Dunlap, Mr*. F. D. Sower, Mta .1 K. 
Huusieker, Mrs. M. Wills. Mrs. John Heins, Norristown; Mrs. 
P. M Hunter, Bridgeport; Mrs. T. Attwood, Norristown; Miss 
Shannon, Shannonville; Miss Jennie Hopkins, Up. I’.; MissE. 
Huusicker, Freeland; Miss Longaker, Perkiomen; Miss H. 
Poluy, Norristown. 

The Annual Meeting of the New York State Ag. Society 
' is to he held in Albany on the 12th inst. See advertisement in 
tills paper. 


Rural Jfotcs ani> Items. 


Tub Proposed Tax on News capers is creating some 
fluttering and excitement among onr contemporaries. From 
New York city we Iw.ve a circular headed “A& Taxes vjxm 
Knowledge," and signed by quite a number of newspaper pub¬ 
lishers, asking the united opposition of the press of the 
country. Now, we respectftlUy decline to oppose the taxation 
of newspapers, or any other Imsincas, if it i* necessary to 
sustain the credit of the Government, crush tho Rebellion, 
and save tho Union. Being in favor of maintaining the Union, 
Constitution, and Ijiwk at ail Lizards mid any cost, we are 
willing to jniy onr proportion of the expenses, and do not 
believe Cong rest will he 80 unwise its to tax any one class 
unjustly. Be that os it may, the Rural Nkw Yorker will 
endeavor to meet any tax which may he imposed on its circu¬ 
lation—and the larger both circulation and tax (they being in 
proportion,) the better. Such a tax will show the position of 
various journals, aud he very likely to elicit the truth relative 
to their iwtual circulation. In fact, wo like the idea of taxing 
papers in proportion to circulation, for it will have a salutary 
effect, upon the modesty and morals of publishers! If each 
paper pays upon the circulation claimed previous to the pro¬ 
posed tax, the credit, of ttie Government will be sustained 1 

— we have lieen asked If the price of the RURAL will be 
advanced in case newspapers arc taxed. Can't say — probably 
not, unless the tax should prove exorbitant. At least, it will 
nut he yet awhile, or until dun notion is given; and, though 
our margin for profits Ls very small, we respectfully solicit 
subscriptions on the usual terms. Moreover, we offer liberal 
gratuities (see advertising page,) for clubs formed at the low 
rates published. And all disposed to farm- us by increasing 
our taxes, are conUally invited to aid in extending the circula¬ 
tion of the Rural! 

“Terra Culture."—O f late wo have received some rich 
developments from friend* in Michigan- telling how our 
particular friend, the “ Frofeisor " of tho “Great Discovery,’* 
is progressing, mainly toward the little end of tho horn. In 
several place*, According to these advices, he has “played 
out," nnd in one been treated in a very 'ggs emplary manner— 
which is adding Insult to Injury, fur While his own egg is 
bursting (t la p.lirig on the agony Vo trouble him with others. 
We submit that the venerable philosopher should bo allowed 
to cackle undisturbed, for none liut addled eggs (or leads) 
will long remain in hts presence. One friend writes that, 
though the “ Prof," paid au agent one dullai a head for every 
person induced to hear him. (a new dodge,) (he thing proved 
a lalluro. and the “grout discoverer" left in disgust — after 
advertising the Rural so well as to give it. several new sub¬ 
scribers in the Liwui We have not space for tin) letters of our 
friends — nor do we wish to give more to the subject — yet 
cannot, refrain from quoting a note from an editor In Southern 
Michigan, (is it given the reason why some papci* putt - Terra 
culture, though their conductors believe it to he an egregious 
sell; — 11 Your recent republicalion of matter concerning that 
brazen “ prince of humbug*,” Prof Conifhr k, wan very inter¬ 
esting to Rural readers in this section. You will remember 
that he flourished ( v ) hero some months in 1H66. Your advice 
to the press to ‘ show him up’wn* well put in,' hut there 
arc too few who will regard it. For many country publishers, 

1 regret to -ay, and a* you may know, will insert anything 
that is handed thorn for the pay that accompanies it. They 
arc so badly In need of money, as a general thing, that they 
do not ask questions. [True, and “pity ‘tin, ’tis true.”! 
Comstock found uiie publisher in thin county lie could not 
bribe, or drive If you remember, 1 hud some spats with 
him. He not only threatened libel suits, but actually threat¬ 
ened to shoot me, if I did not dbicontinue my attacks on him. 
.Shull copy some of your remarks on Comstock soon." 

A Monstrous Ox — At a recent meeting of a Farmers' 
Club, in Bemurd-tou, Mass., a committee was appointed to 
measure u fat ox grown aud fed by Mr. Sanderson of that 
town. The measurements reported are us follows:—1 light, 

6 feet 9 inches; largest girth, 11 fcot 6; length from roots of 
horns to tall, 9 feet; width of buck, 4 feet; width across rump, 

1 foot 11; width across shoulders, 3 feel 3; width between 
fore legs, 1 foot 4; length from hip to root of tail, 2 feet 11; 
length from ham to brisket, 7 fret, ti, girth around neck for 
ward of shoulder, 9 feet ti. The animal U eight years old nnd 
weigh* about 4 000. Roan color, grade Durham, small horned, 
round and close ribbed Has been kept in on open shed all 
winter; and not ventured out of bum yard for three years, 
except to attend a cuttle show. Mr. 8. began feuding him four 
quarts of iky meal daily when live yeurx old, and gradually 
increased to twelve quarts, wldck has been his regular per 
diem quantity for the past three years. It is said a New 
Yorker bus bought this ox for exhibition, aud finally as a gift 
to the Federal Army. 

Ookkkk Growing in Illinois Ls now in order — for discus¬ 
sion at least—it being printed that G. It. HOKKMAN, of Elling- 
ham Co., last year raised two bushels of coffee., (nearly identical 
With tho Rio codec.,) from seed sent him threo year* ago from 
Australia Jt is said to tie unproductive tho firatyear, bearing 
a little the second, and most productive the third season. At 
Ids estimate, thirty bushels can be grown per acre. The plant 
has every appearance of hardinea* and adaptability to Illinois 
soil. Many farmers in Mr lids vicinity will plant it tho 
coming season. If Illinois can produce her own Coffee, as 
well a* Sirup, Sugar, and Cotton—as the Suckers claim to have 
demonstrated — her people may gain rather than lose by the 
great rebellion. 

• 

Cheat Draining Tile. — It affords us pleasure to learn, as 
we do incidentally, that a new establishment for the manufac¬ 
ture of Draining Tile is soon to commence operations iu tho 
Genesee Valley — on the bunks of the canal, ueur Mt. Morris. 

It U said that good tile will be furnished at a very low price — 
probably at half wliut has beeu hitherto charged in this vicin¬ 
ity This will be good news to all wishing to bury “ crockery M 
on their promises, and especially to those who have delayed 
the matter on account of the price Of tile. VV o wish the enter¬ 
prise ulnmdaut success, and trust the manufacture and sale of 
tile will no longer lie a monopoly in this region 

“Stot my Pacer ffi—A Good Reason. — Tho following Lx 
the substance of a letter just received from a subscriber in 
Canada, it explains it6clf: — “ Please discontinue, your noble 

li (tuai. New-Yorker, formerly directed tomcat-, C. Yf , 

for a few months 1 am norry to be obliged to do without 
your valuable paper, but am on my way U> your beautiful 
country to enroll my name witli the gallant defenders of the 
Union, which I trust will he a sufficient apology As a Repub¬ 
lican in principle I tlunk it my duty to take this step, and do 
all I can to help to maintain the Constitution and the Laws. 

1 hope at Rome future time to renew my subscription." 

Beet Root Sugar in Ohio. — The Secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture states that Prof F. A. Mot, of 
Coluuilms, has succeeded in tho manufacture of sugar from 
tho beet. From a computation based upon hia experiment, 
six and a half tons of sugar can he produced per acre, or 6,000 
lbs. of sugar nnd 000 gallons of sirup. Rating tho sugar at 
six cents per pound, and the sirup at forty cents per gallon, 
the product per acre is $(300. Prof. Mot has rirdoiud from 
France sugar beet root need to plant ten acres next spring, and 
is preparing machinery to manufacture it. 

Western Rural Items — A Sorghum Convention is to he 

held at Joliet, Will Co , Ills., Feb. 12th.- The varieties of 

African sugar cone or Implied found to mature early and pro¬ 
duce sirup and sugar are Nee a za tia, Boom WA-a-na and Oom- 
ae a na The first named U believed to be the host of the 

three.- The Illinois State Ag Society offer a $50 premium 

for the best sample of Illinois coffee, of riot less than 500 lbs. 

- Eight bates of Illinois groan cotton have been exported 

from this State this season — «. ». it 

Fat Cattle from Gk.xkhkk County. — A Batavia paper lias 
been handed the following weights of thirteen fat cattle 

: shipped to New York u few day* ago by Mr. Samuel IIehton of 
that town, and J. J. Chamkkulain, of Alabama:—One steer 
weighed 1,910 lbs.; one do., 2,000; one do., 1,899; one do., 

’ 1,760; one cow, 1,640; one yoke of cattle, 3,790; one do., 
4,170; one do., 3,980; oue do., 4.080. Au aggregate of 25,819 
lbs. for the thirteen head, which is worthy of note. 

s Ukuadhtltfh, Sul, from Milwaukee.— The following facts 
an.- taken from the annual report of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce: — Receipts of wheat the past year amount to 
18,644,206 bushels, Shipments of wheat, 16,682,876 bushels. 

|- Im-reuSO of receipts as compared with I860, 6,833,400 bushels. 

i Increase of shipments, 6,816,542 bushels Value of product) 
exported In I860, $12,000,000, and iu 1861, $18,000,000. 
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WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

WUTB MANUFACTURE IN LA SALLE CO., ILLINOIS. 

I have heretofore written of the vineyards I found 
at Ottawa — especially of that belonging to IT. T,. 
Brush. I believe 1 intimated that the grape was 
grown for wine manufacture. This is found to be 
profitable. The manufacture is not confined to the 
cultivated grapes. An excellent, colored, medicinal 
wine is made from the wild grape, which grows in 
great profusion on the banks, bluffs, and islands of 
the Illinois river. These grapes are gathered, arid 
packed in barrels, at a cost of from one to one and a 
half cents per pound, by the German women and 
children. The cost, including barrels and freight to 
Ottawa, is but a trifle. 

Dead ripe grapes only are purchased and used. 
The juice is expressed and put in large coses — the 
larger the better. Five gallons of water are added 
to four gallons of grape juice, and 24 pounds of 
refined Sugar Is added to each gallon of this mixture. 
This is the best recipe Mr. Brush knows of for 
making wine from the native wild grape. 

From the same kind of grapes, he makes a drink 
called Mississippi plaret. It is similar to the claret 
used on the Mississippi river boats and in the 
Southern hotels. The mode is as follows:—Fill a 
barrel with the grapes as they are gathered; press 
them down moderately—not so as to break thorn — 
and fill the bar rcl with water; let it stand ten days. 
Then express the juice in the water, and return the 
juice, grapes and all, to the barrel, with the water, 
and add 60 lbs of sugar to 40 gallons of the liquid; 
let it stand from ten days to two weeks; then draw 
off in barrels. When half worked, rack it off, and 
thou again in January, when it will bo cleansed of 
most of the impurities: nick oil again in March into 
bottles, when it will be pure and ready for use. This 
is a cheap and wholesome claret. Mr. B. saysiteaa 
be made for 25 cents per gallon. 

Air. B. also manufactures a wine from the Isabella 
grape, for which be gave me the following recipe. 
One pound of refined sugar to a gallon of pure 
juice, fermented like other wine. 

There h< also still Catawba in his cellar, which 
will compare favorably with anybody’s vintage ol 
the same age. The process is simple. Express 
the juice into clean casks. The grapes should be 
perfectly ripe. Fill the cask within two inches of 
the bung; after fermentation is over, fill the cask fiud 
of the same kind. A little can be saved in a small 
vessel for this purpose. When it is perfectly refined, 
(which will he the March following its manufacture, 
if a good article,) rack it off into another clean cask 
or bottles. No sugar should lie added — only the 
perfectly pure juice ofi the grape should he used. I t 
should be kept in a cool collar. 

Mr. B. makes excelled currant wine. He says 
ho has used several recipes, but he regards the fol¬ 
lowing the host:— Add three gallons of water to one 
of currant juice- the lees from the first pressing to 
stand witli tho water—and 28 pounds of refined 
sugar to 10 gallons of the mixture. To one barrel 
of the whole add one gallon of old (pure) Bourbon 
whisky. Samples of wine made alter this manner 
find great favor with connoisseurs. 

The recipe may startle a good many nice old 
dames who manufacture “ pure* current wine, and 
use in its manufacture “ nothing hut sugar,” and of 
course “ it wont hurt any body, you know”—“there’s 
not a bit of alcohol in it,” &c., &c.,— and who allow 
their children to drink of it, and offer it to the par¬ 
son, when he calls, advising him to tuku it “for his 
stomach's sake,”—and he does! because, it is 
nothing but pure currant juice and a little sugar, 
you know 1 

I say the foregoing recipo may horrify some of 
these good matrons. But I can ussuro them that 
there is no more alcohol in wine made after this 
manner, if as much, as in the terribly sweetened 
juico of tho currant, which he-fuddles so many who 
would as soon break tho decalogue as drink a glass 
of Champagne. Good women, the best of your 
currant witic contains a largo per centum of that 
which will intoxicate—much of it, more alcohol 
than half of llio whisky sold these latter days I 
“ Von don’t believe a word of it?” Then please 
ask tho first chemist you come across. And if he 
don’t confirm what I write, 1 will send you the 
Rural one year. If he does not, ho must give his 
reasons through this paper. 

1 have said thus much on this subject, because 
there arc many good people entirely misled by this 
mania for the manufacture of domestic wines. They 
are innocently educating the tastes of their children 
for a love of strong drink —sowing the wind, and 
they will reap the whirlwind. 

The foregoing recipes are not given as possessing 
any merit because of their temperate character, hut 
for the use of such parties as understand their na¬ 
ture, and know how to use them. 

Mr. Brush says the fragrance of the strawberry is 
such that he is determined to make wine of it. 
When lie does make the effort, he proposes to use 28 
pounds of refined sugar to 10 gallons of juice. lie 
does not add any water, but is not sure that it will 
not ho better to do so. A small quantity made in 
this manner was called very fine. 

The culture of the grape for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses is found very profitable, and tho vineyards 
of the wine producing grapes are to be largely 
extended. 

FLOWERS IN DECEMBER. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — In the Rural I 
notice that violets were gathered in Massachusetts 
on the 9th of December. The bright sun warmed 
and brought to life those sweet flowers in our own 
State (New York) as in Massachusetts. In Decem¬ 
ber I gathered from my garden two varieties of 
violets, and three of pansies, sufficient to fill a plate 
for a (lower-pot A plate of short-stemmed flowers 
can be made 1o look quite as pretty as a vase of 
flowers. I gathered green leaves, (to make the 
flowers look summer-like,) from columbine, honey¬ 
suckle, and Jacob's ladder, and the flowers and 
leaves looked as fresh as those picked in summer. 
One word to those who lose their mountain daises 
by being winter-killed: I place sticks around them, 
cover them up with quite a quantity of leaves, place 
light manure over the leaves, and I have never lost 
them when served in this way. I treated a number 
ol varieties of annuals In the same way bust fall, and 
if I have good success I will lot the Rural know. 

OolumbuK, N Y., January, 1862. Mrs. C. Myers. 

Many of the plants wo treat as annuals are peren¬ 
nials in their native country, and the roots may he 
preserved in earth in the cellar. Wo were quite 
successful in this way last season. By this method 
we get stronger plants and earlier flower's. 


CANDYTUFT. 

The Candytuft is one of the hardiest and prettiest 
of our low growing annuals. There are several 
varieties, nearly all of them desirable, for there is 
no plant grown in the garden that will make up 
better in boqnets, and everybody who has a garden 
needs flowers that they can cut for their friends and 
visitors as well as for tlieir own use. They flower 
during the whole season, and cutting only improves 
the plants and makes them bloom the’more freely. 


upon the other—filling up the space between the 
orchard and the road upon the right—had stood, a 
few days previous, a group of noble elms, as stately 
and beautiful ns those which distinguish and adorn 


There is surely a bright future for Missouri, 
“ when these trials are over.” That there are many 
who are looking with steady and hopeful eyes to 
that future, was satisfactorily shown by the success 


an eastern seaport, and have given it the pleasing and interest of this annual meeting of fruit-growers. 


title of the “City of Elms.” The mansion com¬ 
manded a pleasing prospect, and the immediate 
surroundings were such that in the hands of a man 
of taste, or oven an individual of non-enterpriaing 


A list of apples on exhibition by four or five lead¬ 
ing exhibitors, will give a good idea of the principal 
varieties grown in the vicinity: 

Hy Hknry T. Moon, of Kirkwood, Mo.—Winosap, Ham- 


habits, who would have permitted, through his in- son, Milam, WinterSweetiug. White Winter Penrmain, Kalin 



dolottca, the beautifying object of nature to expand 
undisturbed, this fine old homestead would have 
been a choi c retreat, aud the hearts that gathered 
around the sacred hearthstone would have been 
bound together by the unseen influences of beauty, 
and when scattered abroad like waifs upon the 
ocean of life, would tprn with yearning recollections 


water, Cainpfield Priestley, Small Romnnitc, Grindstone, and 
seven other varieties not known. 

tty J. .1. Kki.lv, of LaClede. Mo.—Winter Cheese, Pryor's 
Red. Winosap, Kallawnter, Small Romanitc, Rawle's Janet. 
Newtown Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, and Smith's Cider. 

tty Mr Pettingim., of Bunker Hill, III —Small Romania*. 
Rhode Island Greening, Roxbttry lUwsett, American Pippin, 
Rawle's Janet, Pennsylvania Rcdfltrcak, Baldwin, Pryor * Red, 


to the broad elms, in whose cooling shade many a Brabant Bellflower, Yellow Bellflower, Winesap, and New 
summer hour of other days hail been romped, to ' vn ^PP®* 


M 

m 

mm 


played, read and dreamed away; and now a Mecca, 
where wanderers at intervals return to renew their 
fraternal vows of friendship and love. Hail the 
owner of this fine estate been robbed of tho sum of 
five hundred or one thousand dollars, ho would 
have grieved over it greatly, as depriving his chil¬ 
dren uf so* much of their patrimony: and yet, with 
his own hand, he has taken from them even more in 
the destruction of that which, in a time soon to 
come, as art and cultivation extend their elevating 
influences, will ho valued in proportion to the time 
and labor taken to create them. It Is easy to plant 


By Bayi.km h Brio., of Cnrondolet, Mo.—Newtown Pippin, 
Vaudevere Pippin, Rawle's Janet, White Winter Penrmain, 
Small Romnnitc, Wlnesnp, Now York Pippin, MuKInley, Cur¬ 
tiss Pippin, Ortlcy, Pryor's Rod, Northern Spy, Yellow New¬ 
town Pippin, White Pippin, and Red Sweet Pippin. 

By T. R. Allen, of AlUntnn, Mo. — Rawls’* Janet, New 
town Pippin, Kail Pippin, Priestley, and Penn. Redatrealt. 


REMEDIES FOR QUINSY. 

I.v our issue of tho Rural for Jan. 25th, a lady 
reader made inquiry as to a cure for that distress¬ 
ing affection known as quinsy. Quite a number of 
replies have already come to hand, and knowing 
how those who are subject to the disease dread its 
attacks, we cannot refrain from expressing the hope 
that all afflicted may find sufficient remedies among 
those here presented: 

Dissolve one teaspoonful of niter in a pint of 
cold water and gurgle the throat frequently, being 
careful not to swallow any. This lias proved an 
efiectual remedy more than twenty years for my 
father, fie had been a great sufferer from this dis¬ 
ease. M its. M. II., Fredonia, JV. ¥., 18(12. 

When quite a child I was afflicted with this 
exceedingly painful and disagreeable disease, 
(quinsy,) and continued tp be for many years, the 
attacks becoming more and more frequent, and dan¬ 
gerous, until l utterly despaired of help. Often, 


1 1 gerous, until 1 utterly despaired of help. Often, 

Mr. I’kttixoill exhibited samples of Currant tor eight months in tho year. T suffered from it 


wine. Blackberry wine, and Black Currant wine, all 
very superior in quality, if not indeed perfect. 

The American Wine Company, recently formed 
in St. Louis, exhibited of their make, samples of 
Missouri Cabinet, Sparkling Champagne, (Isabella 


formal rows of trees, regardless of the easy grace of and Catawba mixed.) Still Catawba, Dessert 





A white variety, called amara , is exceedingly 
neat; and the Rco'cet, white, has long spikes; but 
the lower flowers mature first, and give the spike a 
dull, ragged appearance. A year or two since we 
obtained what was called Few Crimson , hut it 
proved to he more of a purple than a crimsou, 
though a very pretty, showy flower, and the plant 


Nature, but not as easy—though our lives ho pro¬ 
longed to the famed limit of “ three score and ten” 
—to reproduce the “Storm Kings” of centuries. 

A vulgar notion seems to exist In many parts ol 
the country that a large white or hare brick house, 
or big barn, is a grand object to fill the eye, and that 
the importance of the owner cannot fully be under¬ 
stood without giving it full prominence; therefore, 
instead of adding judicious plan ting to what already 
grows, everything is cut down, that the big house 
or big barn may lie seen from every direction miles 
away. 

Now frequently are we compelled to see thrifty 
and valuable groves of second-growth trees — too 


Wine.( Catawba,) and Native Champagne, (Isabella.) 
Their still wines, it xvas thought, did not compare 


monthly, trying all remedies without avail; until I 
was cured by one .so simple that I almost tear it will 
not ho tried, although it has wrought a perfect 
cure, aud I have not had an attack for eight years. 
Immediately after rising in the morning, I gave my 
head, neck and chest a thorough bathing in cold 
spring water, rubbing very hard with a coarse 
towel. Afterward, whenever I felt any soreness 


is of a good form, compact and upright, growing small to he worth anything for timber, yet each tree 


about one foot. We now have seeds of a scarlet, 
variety; but whether it will prove more true to its 
name we cannot say. A fragrant variety, called 
odorata, is very desirable. . We can recommend 
the Candytuft to all who want a neat,hardy annual. 

■-» • ♦ * --- 

DESTRUCTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

. “ I cam pass days 

Stretched in ttie .Hhade of those old chestnut trees, 
Watching the sunshine like a Messing fall,— 

Tiie breeze like music wandering o’er the boughs,— 
Each tree a natural harp,—each different leaf 
A diffureut note, blent in one vast thanksgiving. ” 

Ifow often is one’s uestholic sense shocked while 


large enough to make a rail—stripped from some 
hillside inaccessible to tho plow, or out of some 
cool, shady dell, leaving, in place of this rich dmpot y 
of Nature, a picture of desolation worse than though 
scourged by tho locusts of Egypt, or than though 
the doomed spot had been swept, by a consuming 
fire. What before was soft, fair and beautiful, is 
now but a scar—a festering scab on the face of 
Nature. It seems to he forgotten that these young 
trees, if left to grow, would, in the steadily-advanc¬ 
ing prices of timber, in a few years be worth so 
lunch to the owner as to bring him a better return 
for his land than he could realize in any Other dis¬ 
position of it. Having attained a goodly growth, 
they could he thinned out periodically without cre- 


travorsing some of the most interesting portions of aling a hideous blotch lu a tine landscape; and 
our country, in beholding, as oue inevitably must,, should the owner’s domain he extensive, he could 
the wanton, reckless, and sometimes seemingly bIiow, in time, as splendid groves as any which adorn 
malicious destruction of those striking and beautiful ike boasted parks of the Old World. 


the wanton, reckless, and sometimes seemingly 
malicious destruction of those striking and beautitul 
objects of the landscape, which, in their pride and 
luxuriance, attract the admiration of tho beholder, 
and give exquisite grace and softness to scenery 
which otherwise would he hard and dreary, and 
impress a sensitive nature with a feeling of loneli¬ 
ness. How often is one really pained, aye, made 


Filled with those reflections, the writer returned 
to liis home, alter an absence of a few days. Judge 
of his consternation, on reaching tho brow of a hill 
which commands one ol' tho finest views in Western 
New York, to find stretched upon the ground—tiio 
ax man still at work among the branches — a group 


favorably with the best wines of Herman. Most,, if about the throat, before retiring I either put on a 
not all the samples, exhibited signs of sugar, which cold water bandage, or a flannel well saturated 
may improve them to the general American taste; with camphor, always removing it in the morning 
hut to those whose tastes aro a little educated to and using the cold water, which I never, on any 
the pure article, it, would bo deemed an objection. account, omitted. 

iQThe President, Dr. C- W. Spalding, delivered an l furnish a recipe for camphor, as it can rarely be 

able and appropriate annual address. Jn accord- obtained sufficiently strong at a druggist’s:_Two 

ance with a recommendation in the address, article ounces camphor gum, dissolved in* a pint of spirits 
first of the Constitution was amended, by which of wine.—Sn ,vie Sr ray, January. L8C2. 
die name was changed from Missouri Fruit-Growers’ Seeing an inquiry in the Rural for a cure for 
Association to Missouri Horticultural Society. quinsy, I send you this, which my mother knows to 

i;l lie officers elected tor the current year are, Dr. ht> certain, if applied in time. It will also prevent 
C. W, Spalding, of St. Louis, President; one Vice it8 returning. Take of gum camphor aud resin 
President from each Congressional District; Wit.- equal quantities, and double the quantity of honey. 
mam Mum, of Melrose, Mo., Secretary and Treus- Melt together. When cold, spread a plaster and 
urer; Dr. L. D. Morse, ot Allinton, Mo., Corre- apply it to the throat, letting the plaster extend 
Bpoudlng Secretary. (rom ear to ear. This should bo worn three or four 

l he Business Committee recommended the adop- days.-A Farmer’s Daughter, Watervliet, N. Y., 
tion of a list ol varieties of fruit for general cultiva- 1 ^ 2 , 
tion, anil also a list of such os promise well. The T , ... ~ 

following was adopted: 10R ‘ he b ? IK ' ,U of RuKAr ‘ r(wler *> 1 S0n<1 1™ a 

. „ . „ . recipe lor tho cure of quinsy, or of sore throat, 

.. , , „ , , . which I have used in my tamily for ton years or 

I'Xvnuy Ute —tarty Harvest, Red J urn*, and Maidens Blush. • J “ 

Promising H'rtt-Kirkbridge White, for family use; Red mom , fco a ] so >'avo my neighbors, and I never 
Astraehnn, for market; High Top Sweet and Primate, for kuew il lu fai!:—Apply a plaster Composed of four 
market and family. ouncos.of hard soap, half a pound of brown sugar, 

Fall Apples.— For General Cultivation for Market and half a pint of raw linseed oil, two ounces of resiil. 
Family —Ran!bo and Pennsylvania Redatrealt. Promising Put lilt the ingredients into a tin basin, and simmer 
Wdl — American Summer Penrmain and Kail Pippin, for fam- together till nil is dissolved. Appiy to the throat 
ily ; and Porter and Fall Queen, for market and family. warm, Oil a cloth, changing three or four times a 

Winter Amass. — For General CullieeUim— Yellow Bril- day. By excluding the air, the composition will 
flower and Ortley, for family use; Rawin'* Janet, Wlncwip, keep a long time.—R. P. POST, Durham , Greene Co., 
Pryors Red, Michael lleury Pippin, Newtown Pippin, and y jqg2 


almost heart-sick, to see by tho roadside some noble 0 f noble chestnut trees, which had long been tin 


monarch ol the storms, which mayhap has stood the 
shock of centuries, and would have stood more, 
lying prostrate beneath the stroke of the mercenary 


pride and admiration ol every passer-by. These 
trees stood on a sharp point formed by a fork in the 
road at tho top of the hill, each turn being a grace- 


ax, its grqat shattered trunk and broken hrauchcs ful outward curve. Their peculiar situation pre- 


scatterod in confusion like a gallant ship which the 
storms have borne upon a dangerous beach and 
dashed into irreparable rum. The uufortuuate tree 
may have been capable of furnishing out of its 
knotted trunk a lew indifferent rails, or it may have 
shaded a few hills of potatoes, or it may have 
been upon the south side of an east and west road, 
where the only plea the stupid owner could have 
for cutting it down was, “ that it looked in the way,” 
or “that he could not see up the road as well from 
his door-yard,” which we will guarantee in such 
cases is a dirty one, devoid of shrubbery, and having 
a broken fence about it. 

These thoughts were suggested to the writer with 
more than usual force during a recent October drive, 


eluded the possibility of being fenced within the 
adjoining farm, and they had thus escaped the 
“almighty dollar,” and stood fair to attain a patri¬ 
archal age. They bad afforded shelter and repose 
to many weary limbs that had climbed tho steep 
hill, and had gratified thousands who hud stopped 
in their refreshing shade to take a farewell look at 
the lovely scenery here outstretched like a magnifi¬ 
cent panorama before them. Hero picnics were 
sometimes gathered, and parties seeking pleasure 
had here secured their horses while partaking of 
lunch, and the happiness of moments which would 
live with its associations in their memories forever. 
Children, oil their way to and from school, were 
charmed into spending afow joyous leisure moments 


when his attention, and one would suppose thatot ; n rollicking and romping over the smooth turf, 
every individual possessing the organs of sight, was beneath their umbrageous branches, whose clustor- 
altracted in delighted admiration to the marvelous ing blossoms, at certain seasons, resembled a galaxy 
beauty of the foliage, presenting, when the eye of stars. Thu trees were unlit for rails-scarcely fit 


ranged over a forest comprising various kinds of for firewood; the only impulse that could havesug- 
timber, a scene of glory and splendor which the gosted such a ruthless act to the simple, yet honest 


tongue of man can never describe. 

A short distance from his home he saw what once 
had been a charming grove of young pines and 
chestnuts,—the former of that valuable species 
known us Finns strobus, which he had never passed 
without admiring, and before which he had often, 
when the snow had recently fallen, reined his horse 
to contemplate; and as he looked upon Urn long 
sprays loaded with downy ermine, and the dee;) 
rich green of the foliage enlivening tho whole land¬ 
scape, had experienced a grateful emotion welling 
up in his heart toward that beneficent Creator who, 
from hour to hour and day to day, beautifies in 
changing variety all things, — had now met its 
destruction. The branches were chopped up and 
thrown into heaps preparatory to burning when 
sufficiently dry, and the trunks had been quartered 
into rails and laid into fence. The owner of this 
land did not live upon it, but desired to improve it 
There is about twenty-five acres in the tract,—good 
soil, desirable neighborhood, and just the place a 
man seeking a email piece of land to put under high 
cultivation would desire. The grove occupied a 
knoll or guntlo eminence at a convenient distance 
from tho road for a dwelling. Between it and the 
road is a fine grass plot or lawn, through which 
runs a stream fed by living springs. With these 
natural advantages of location, how much did this 
man improve his piece of land in cutting down his 


and well-intentioned owner, was that having conni 
into the country when it was new, and spent labori¬ 
ous-years in cutting down the primitive forest, be 
had come to regard all trees as his natural enemies? 
If no worse motive actuated him, all the harm we' 
wish him is, that he may he blessed with a beautiful 
and accomplished daughter, and that she may daily 
sing to him those graceful—almost pathetic—lines 
of Morris: 

“ Woodman, spore that tree,’* 

until his conscience shall ache every time ho passes 
those forlorn stumps, standing like tombstones to 
record the cruel fall ol the green life that once 
floated in glory above them. 

A Lover op Trees. 

HORTICULTURE IN MISSOURI. 

STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Third Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held in the city of St. Louis, commencing Tuesday, 


not all the samples, exhibited signs of sugar, which i 
may improve them to the general American taste; 1 
hut to those whoso tastes aro a little educated to 1 
the pure article, it. would be deemed an objection. 1 
id The President, Dr. C. W. Spalding, delivered an 
aide and appropriate annual address. In accord¬ 
ance with a recommendation in the address, article 
first of the Constitution was amended, by which 
tiie name was changed from Missouri Fruit-Growers' 
Association to Missouri Horticultural Society. 
i;The officers elected for tho current year are, Dr. 

C. W. Spalding, of St. Louis, President; one Vice 
President from each Congressional District; Wil¬ 
liam Muir, of Melrose, Mo., Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer; l)r. L. I). Morse, of Allinton, Mo., Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary. 

The Business Committee recommended the adop¬ 
tion of a list of varieties of fruit for general cultiva¬ 
tion, and also a list of such as promise well. The 
following was adopted: 

Summer Apples. — For Grnend Cultivation for Market ami 
Family Use — Early Harvest, Red June, ami Maiden's Blush. 
Promising Weil — Kirkbridge White, for family use; Red 
Astraclian, for market; High Top Sweet ami Primate, for 
market and family. 

Kau. Apples. — For General Cultivation for Market and 
Family —Ran!bo aud Pennsylvania Redatrealt. Promising 
Writ — American Summer Pcarniain and Fall Pippin, for fam¬ 
ily ; and Porter and Fall Queen, for market and family. 

Winter Apples. For General Cultivation— Yellow Bell 
flower ami Ortley, for family use; lbiwle's Janet, Wlnesap, 
Pryor's Red, Michael Henry Pippin, Newtown Pippin, and 
Smith'* Cider, for market and family. Pn/nusing Will — Tol- 
man * Sweet, Cumpfield, Hubbardstou Nonsuch, White Win¬ 
ter Peuniiuin, and Kollawater. 

PEACHES. — For General Cultivation — Troth's Burly, Large 
Early York, Crawford's Early for market, Old Mixon Free, 
Grosae Miguoune, Red Cheek Mcloooton, Crawford's Late, 
Okl Mixon ding, Morris White, and Heath, J’romising Well 
—Yellow Alberge, Columbia, President, Rareripe Late Red, 
Stump of the World, Smock's Free. 

Peap.8 .—For General Cultivation —Bartlett, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Belie Lucrative, Wliite Doyenne, Seckel, Duchcssc 
d’Aiigouleiue, Glout Morceau. Promising Well — Doyenne 
d’ Etc, Madeleine, Tyson, Flemish Beauty, Beurre de Brignais, 
Beurre Bose, Gray Doyenne, Bufl'uin, Beurre d’ Aremberg, 
and Winter Nells. 

STRAWBERRIES. —Fur General Cultivation —Wilson's Albany 
for market; McAvoy’s Superior, for family, and for market 
when near; Longworth’s Prolific, for market and family. 
Promising Wdl — Cremont’s Perpetual. 

Triumphu lie Gaud was passed, although it had 
several strong advocates. Carkw Sanders stated 
that it did not succeed well with him. 

Au Interesting discussion 011 grapes was had, but 
no list was adopted. 

The next annual meeting will he held in St Louis 
on the second Tuesday in January, 1863. 11 . 

fmlintUuval gat*#. 

Peach Buds j.y Cheuuxc County.—T o day (January 20) I 
examined the peach buds, und to my surprise found nearly 
one third lulled, apparently brown inside. Cherries aro un¬ 
harmed. Several nights in December last tho thermometer 
sunk several degrees below zero; somo nights It would sink 
uvea 12 or IS degrees below zero; then perhaps on the subse¬ 
quent day it would rise to or above freezing point and Lliaw 
a little. This was undoubtedly the time that a part of 
the peach flower buds suffered. Should it still he Colder, aud 
frequent changes from severe cold nights to warm, thuwy 
days, this winter or spring, I shall anticipate hut few if any 
peaches hero next summer. Last summer there were no 
punches raised herd, nor were there any blow* on the trees in 
the spring. The trees wore so badly injured that they did not 
leal’ out until very late; some were entirely killed. Of cher¬ 
ries, also, “we had nono,” the buds being killed. We hope 
for somo cherries next summer, If tho season be favorable 
Cherry trees grow well here, look fine, are very ornamental in 
spring and summer, ami seem well adapted to our soil.— 
Nathan Pkdrick, Seely Creek, Chemung Co., iV. Y., Jan,, 1862. 

Grace Culture.— In your paper of the 25th, in the discus¬ 
sions of the Fruit Growers’ Society, it is stated by Mr. Knox, 
that he plant* 1000 Concord vines to the acre, and that after 


Veal Cutlets.— Cutlets are cut either from the 
fillet or the neck, hut chops aro taken from the loin. 
Some persons have deprecated tiie practice of beat¬ 
ing meat, hut it is essentially necessary in veal cut¬ 
lets, which otherwise, especially if merely fried, are 
very indigestible. They should bo cut about one- 
quarter, or, at the most, one-half an inch in thick¬ 
ness, and well beaten; they will then, when fried, 
taste like sweetbread, be quite tvs tender, and nearly 
as rich. Egg them over, dip in bread-crumbs 
ttud savory herbs, fry, and serve with mushroom 
sauce and fried bacon. 

Or; Prepare as above, and fry them; lay them 
in a dish, and keep them hot; dredge a little flour, 
and put a hit of butter into tho pan; brown it, then 
pour a little boiling water into it, and boil quickly; 
season with pepper, salt, and catsup, and pour it 
over them.— Godey's Lady's Hook. * 

Give tue Cun. dren Fresh Air.— Somo parents 
make the great mistake of keeping their children 
in-doors during cold weather. Such a practice 
is pernicious in many respects. It enfeebles the 
bodies of children, and renders them peculiarly lia¬ 
ble to colds and coughs. A child should have its 
feet well shod with socks and hoots, its body well 
wrapped in warm clothing, its head and ears securely 
protected from the cold, and then lie let loose to play 
in the keen bracing winter air. By this means its 
body will bccotno robust, and its spirits ho kept 
bright and cheerful; whereas, if a child lie shut up 
in the house,it will become fretful and feverish, and 
perhaps wind up with a severe attack of illness. 

To hake Afple Fritters. — Take one pint of 
milk, three eggs, salt just to taste, and as much flour 
as will make a batter. Beat the yolks aud whites 
separately, add the yolks to the milk, stir in the 
whites with as much flour as will make a batter; 
have ready some tender apples, peel them, cut them 
in slices round the apple, take the core carefully out 
of the center of each slice, aud to every spoonful of 
batter lay in a slice of the apple, which must he cut 
very thin. Fry them in hot lard to a light brown 
on both sides. 

■ — ■ » i ♦ » » — 

Indian Meal Gruel. — Sift the Indian meal 
through a fine sieve; wot two spoonfuls of this meal 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. grape*, Now I would ask what t* the ohjeet of the gathering 

together of tho said society® 1* It merely to hear who can 
The Third Annual Meeting of this Society was spin tins biggest yarn, with tho uudorstanding that nono should 
held in the city of St. Louis, commencing Tuesday, contradict tin- other? tf this u th«ir object, it would appear 
January 14th, and ending Friday, 17th. The attend- tout, at too mooting gpokon of Mr Knox spun his so largo 


too thin! ^ciu- each Ooneoisl >mo will yield 25 pound* of with cold water, and heat it till there are no lumps; 

grape*. Now i would n*k what l* the object of too gathering then stir it into a pint and a half of water, and let it 

together of too «dd society® u it merely to hear who can boil half an hour, stirring it all the time. Season it 

spin the biggest yarn, with tho understanding that, none should 11S liked best 


ance was unusually large. Tho condition of affairs 
in this State prevented many from attending, and 
those, too, whose presence and products have here¬ 
tofore been most interesting and valuable. I allude 
in particular to the fruit-growers and vintners of 
Herman. Wo lacked the benefit of the experience 


that none dare tnaku au attempt to out-do biin, 1 had some 
pretty largo statements to uiako on the yield of grape.* 
through ti." Rural, but till) above is so tiir ahead of me Uiat 
my statements would be of no account.— A GiiaVN Grower, 
Jan. 29, 1862. 

The object of tho Fruit Growers’ Society, wo suppose, is to elicit 
truth, and we huve no reason to call ill question the statement 


line grove? and how much value did he add to his of those who have hecn extensively engaged in the of Mr. Knox. Grape Grower ” liven within a few miles 


land lu so doing? 

Some miles further on he entered 


rich and 


culture of the vine upon Our hills during the past 
ten to fifteen years. We missed the samples of 


smiling valley abounding on every hand with evi- numerous varieties of pure and unadulterated juice 
donees of wealth and prosperity which the hand of Of the grape, which have heretofore been exhibited 


industry had wroughl from tiie productive alluvial 
soil of the “bottom lands.” A turn in tho road 
brought him near a large brick mansion, located 


atom 1 annual meetings by the vintners referred to. 
Their places were occupied, but not filled, by others. 
The fact of having had a larger number in atteud- 


of tlic place where Uie lost session was held, he should have 
attended too meeting and given us the benefit of hi* experience. 

gttijuiviesi ami 


Barley Gruel.— Wash four ounces of pearl bar¬ 
ley, boil it in two quarts of water with a stick of 
cinnamon till reduced to a quart; strain and return 
it into the saucepan with sugar aud three-fourths of 
a pint of port wine, or the same quantity of milk, 
Ileat up, and use as wanted. 

To Glaze or Varnish Drawings.— One ounce 
of Canada balsam, two ounces of oil of turpentine, 
well dissolved. The drawing should be previously 
washed over with a solution of isinglass. 


- To Cure a Sore Thuoat.—D rop a pinch of fine 

Strawberry Boxes.—C an you or some of your subscribers salt Its low OU the roots of tho tongue as possible, 


judiciously upon an eligible site, from which, how- ance than ever before, notwithstanding the unfavor- 


ever, some large trees had been cut, as could bo 
seen by the undecayed stumps. A copious brook, 
babbling and sparkling over a stony bed, crossed 
the road just before reaching the house, and ran in 
a graceful curve around the rear of it, Au exten¬ 
sive orchard ol large and thrifty trees covered an 
easy slope in the background, while partially 
screening the orchard and extending along the brook 
to the road on one hand, and quite near to the bouse 


ahlo times, and having the tables well covered with 
specimens of fruit and wine, aud being able to con¬ 
tinue the discussions with interest during four days, 
is strong proof that the cause of improved horticul 
tare in this State has taken deep root, and is des¬ 
tined to flourish until our immense resources in 
this lino shall he developed, and Missouri shall be 
placed in a proud position among her sister States, 
horticulturally speaking at least 


tell me through the Rural how to make boxes for marketing 
straw berries —the *!zu of boxes; timber made of; if painted, 
what e dor; ami how put together® Also where etui I obtain 
a few bundled half pint basket*, and at what price? Which 
is toe bunt for general as*, baskets or boxes, why do not toe 
maker* of either of toe above advertise iu the Rural?—John 
S, Gratis, Apahichin, Tioga Co., ,Y. Y. 

Tiie latter question we cauiiqt answer, and we hardly think 


and let it dissolve there,—relief instantaneous.—X. 
Y. Z., Monroe Co., K Y., 1862. 

» ■ ♦ ■ < - 

[SI’KOlAL NOTICE.] 

To our Merchants.— .If you do not keep D. B. Dc Land 
& Co.’s Chemical Saleratu*, procure it at once as it is gaining 


the manufacturers can give a very satisfactory reply. Either friends so fist, amongst, the good housekeepers of the country 


hoxe* or baskets will answer, if made right. Wo understand 
parties in New York have a patent on a vury cheap and useful 
box, which is used by some of our largest growers. Wo liavo 
many readers who euri give the desired information, and we 
hope they will do so through our oolumns. 


that you will soon have a call for nothing else. Y'ou can get 
it at wholesale of the proprietor*, at l’airport, Monroe Co., 
N. Y., or of any responsible wholesale dealer in Rochester, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Grand 
Rapid*, Milwaukee, &o., &u. 










LOOK @N THIS PICTUBE. 



[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

MOONBISE. 


BY SHIRLEY CLAIR. 


Over my shoulder I sw the new moon 
Coming up in the East with ruddy glow, 

And I dreamed me a dream and wished me a wish 
As I watched it rising ho round and slow. 

The moon rose high,—the bright new moon,— 

The stars peered down from their azure crest,— 
And ere the moon waned my heart-dream came true, 
For [ was clasped to my darliug’s breast! 

The stars looked down from the ether blue, 

The moon-beams dappled hill and plain, 

And a ship went sailing out of the hay, 

Out of the harbor and over the main. 
********* 

The moon was naught but a shadowy rim 
Seen like a ghost through the misty rain, 

And its wan beams shone on n lonely wreck; 

Ah ! the w ish that I wished was vain 1 

*** ****** 
Now over my shoulder l look no more. 

The new moon hears no charm for me, 

For it shines on the grave of buried hopes 
And a desolate wreck on the cruel sea. 

Maple Grove, Ohio, 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A WIN TEE BEVEBIE. 


All day long the crystal flakes have been gently 
falling upon the brown earth. I have been sitting 
by the window, watching the starry shower as it 
descended thicker and faster, till all the inequali¬ 
ties and impurities of earth were hidden from view 
by old Winter’s ermine mantle—and it lay cold, and 
white, and beautiful us the early (lead. The storm 
is over now—tlje daylight has flashed its last expir¬ 
ing glorias from the west—the stars are out, the 
moon is up, and where the broad belt of her silvery 
light streams across the glittering snow, see bow it 
flashes back in changing hues of purple, green, and 
gold. 

Hark to the sleigh bells! There goes a party of 
happy-hearted school mates — and the laughter of 
merry voices chimes well with the gleeful jingle of 
the ringing sleigh bells. Ilow the sight of 1-bat 
happy party conjures np the scenes of the “ long 
ago.” How the loved companions of youth come 
thronging back to-night with tbeir sparkling eyes, 
rosy cheeks, and noble brows. Once more I am 
gliding with them over the creaking snow, the 
bounding pulses of our fresh young heart keeping 
time to the music of the sleigh bells’chime; wo dart 
through the quiet Tillage, we glide through the dim 
old woods, uud halt at the ample farm houi?e, where 
kind welcomes and good cheer await us. All too 
quickly the evening hours fly away, and the home¬ 
ward ride is lengthened in every possible manner; 
but like all other pleasures it has its end. Kind 
good nights are exchanged, and we meet with 
smiling laces in the school room on the morrow, 
working all the harder on the knotty problems 
which should have been solved the evening before. 

How the dull blood courses with quickened pulses 
through the heart as it cons the memories which 
that passing sleighing party has called up. Ah me! 
Those, merry companions of the olden time, where 
are they all? Widely sundered lie the paths of 
those who were once almost inseparable. Sarah, 
Lydia, Mina, Mail, where are ye all? Far away, 
dreaming, perchance, as I am, of tho olden tinio. 
Sarah, did 1 say? Alas! she is whiter and colder 
than the snow; the merriest-hearted of us all has 
gone from earth; the rose has faded from her cheek, 
and the smile from her lips; the home which she 
adorned is desolate, and two sweat children sadly 
cry, “We are motherless." Well, we must all go 
with her some time, where wo shall note the chang¬ 
ing scenes of this beautiful world no more. 

It is well, when the heart is growing old, and per¬ 
chance coli 1 !, to throw away the present, with its 
cares and anxieties, aud live fur a time—a little 
time—with the past. The emotions thus aroused are 
of mingled pleasure and pain; but they serve to 
break the dull monotony of petty cares, which are 
apt to blunt the sensibilities of rnaturer life. They 
bring the smile to the lip, and as often perhaps the 
tear to the eye; but the heart grows young again in 
perusing them, and we turn from them with hearts 
strengthened lor the toils of the present hour. 

East Henrietta, N. Y., 1S62. E. S. T. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE SEASON AND OUB DUTIES. 

How different are the scenes of winter from those 
of summer, in this, our northern dime, and how 
different are the thoughts they suggest. The happy 
companionship of birds and flowers is gone; the 
bright summer landscape has lost its verdure, and 
lies buried from tho sight But wo have no need 
to complain—there is still left us a world of beauty 
for thought. 

The spotless snow, as it falls noiselessly down, or 
is whirled in wild eddies by the ruthless wind, is 
worthy a passing thought. How like ourselves in 
its destiny—pure as the mind at its advent, to be 
tossed about by storms, to go back to earth and 
reappear in a different form, even as we arc prom¬ 
ised. 

Let us be thankful our lot has been cast in the 
land of knowledge, of books and newspapers; so, 
when shut from the great volume of animate nature, 
we still have the thoughts and fancies of master 
minds at our disposal. Winter buries much that in 
summer claims our attention ; can there be a more 
appropriate time for reading or study ? 

There is a pleasure about the home circle at this 
season of the year that it possesses at no other. 
The associations of long winter evenings tend to 
make us sociable, and under their genial influence, 
whatever wo may be at other times, we can but be 
friendly, aud wish happiness to those about us. We 
cannot cherish animosities if we would ; we forget 
the cares and disappointments of tho day, and kind¬ 
ness rules the hour. 

But let those who are favored with prosperity, 
whose home circles are unbroken, remember those 
less fortunate. How many a family has given up a 
father, or a son, to fight the battles of a common 
cause, and to such a one we owe every assistance in 
our power, not as a charity, but a duty. 

Springfield, Wis., 1862. J. A. Smitii. 

-, . ♦ . - - 

Few minds are sunlike, sources of light in them¬ 
selves and to others. Many more are moons, that 
shine with a derivative aud reflected light. Among 
tho tests to distinguish them is this—the former are 
always full, the Tatter only now and then, when 
their suns are shining full upon thorn. 


An untidy woman. Little soap and much per¬ 
fume. Plenty of jewelry, and a lack of strings and 
buttons. Silk and laces, and tattered underclothes. 
Diamond rings and soiled collar. Feathers and 
flowers, and battered cap-frill. Silk stockings and 
shabby boots. 

Who lias not seen her? If you are a person of 
courage, enter her dressing-room. Make your way 
over the carpet through mis-maled slippers, tippets, 
belt-ribbons, hair-pins, pictorials, magazines, fashion 
prints and unpaid lulls, and look vainly round for a 
chair that is sufficiently free from dust to sit down 
upon. Look at the dingy muslin window curtains, 
the questionable bed-quilt and pillow cases, the 
unfreshness of everything your eye falls upon. 
Open the closet door and see the piles of dresses, 
all wanting the “ Btitcb-in-timc,” heaped pell-mell 
upon their pegs; see tho band-boxes without covers, 
and all the horrible paraphernalia of a lazy, ineffi¬ 
cient, vacant, idealess, female monstrosity, who will 
of course ho chosen out of a bevy of good, practical, 
common-sense girls, by some man who prides him¬ 
self on his 11 knowledge of women,” as his “help¬ 
meet for life!” 

1 use the word “ monstrosity ” advisedly; for even 
in the cell of a prison, I have seen wretched females 
trying, with woman’s beautiful instinct, to heighten 
and beautify the bare walls with some rude-colored 
print. 

Thank Heaven, the untidy woman is the excep¬ 
tion, not the rule. 

AND ON THIS. 

You see this lady, turning a cold eye to the assur¬ 
ances of shopmen, and the recommendations of.mili- 
ners,—she cares not how original a pattern may he, 
if it be ugly, or how recent a shape, if it lie awk¬ 
ward; whatever law’s fashion dictates, she follows 
a law of her own, and is never behind it; she wears 
beautiful things, which people generally suppose to 
l>e fetched from Paris, or at least made by a French 
miliner, but which ns often are bought at tho nearest 
town, and made up by her own maid; uot that her 
costume is either rich or new; on the contrary, she 
wears many a cheap dress, but it is pretty; and 
many an old ono. but it is good; she deals in no 
gaudy confusion of colors, nor does she affect a 
studied sobriety; but she cither refreshes you with 
a spirited contrast, or composes you with a judicious 
harmony; not a scrap of tinsel or trumpery appears 
upon her; she puts no faith in velvet hands, or gilt 
buttons, or twisted cording; she is quite aware, how¬ 
ever, that lhe garnish is ns imporiant as the dress; 
all her inner borders and headings are delicate and 
fresh, and should anything peep out which is not 
intended to he seen, it is quite as much so as that 
which is. 

After all, there is no great art either in her Fashion 
or materials; the secret simply consists in her hon¬ 
oring the three great unities of dress—her own sta¬ 
tion—her own eye—and her own points—and no 
woman can dress well who does not. 

After this, we need not say that whoever is 
attracted by the costume, will not lie disappointed 
in the wearer; she may not be handsome or accom¬ 
plished, but we will answer for her being even tem¬ 
pered. well informed, thoroughly sensible, and a 
complete lady. 


THE AMEBICAN MISS NIGHTINGALE. 

A private letter from Colonel Leasure, of the 
Pennsylvania Roundhead Regiment, to a relative in 
Philadelphia, dated Beaufort, S. C., Jan. 13, contains 
tho following interesting sketch of the labors of a 
noble and patriotic woman: 

“ Those things are for our nurses, and they need 
them sorely, as nolhing of the kind can be got here. 
If any of your lady acquaintances should wish to 
send something to these devoted women, they might 
do a kind thing at very small cost. Miss Chase, a 
cousin of the Secretary of Treasury, is our matron, 
and 1 am well satisfied that her devotion to the wel¬ 
fare of the private soldiers, sick in my hospital, has 
saved the lives of more than fifty of my best men. 
She also saved the lives of Mr. Browne, my Chap¬ 
lain, and Lieut. Gilliland, by her timely and assidu¬ 
ous attention. ' * Miss Chase is a sort of 

Florence Nightingale, who has devoted the energies 
of a life that was darkened in its early days by a 
great sorrow, to the nursing of sick soldiers in the 
army of the Union; and in spite of every misrepre¬ 
sentation and the thousand trials that beset her dan¬ 
gerous position, she has steadily persevered against 
the Obstacles that intimidated all others. When sick¬ 
ness fell upon ns like a judgment, so that from two 
to four of our men died daily, she alone of all our 
nurses stood calmly in the hospital, ministering to 
the sick and dying, as only a devoted woman can 
minister, and that, too, when the dreaded coastfever 
seized upon her, and she felt assured, and so assured 
us, that rim could not survive it. But she made a 
determined effort to make the soul master the dis¬ 
ease of the body, and succeeded, and straightway 
she was at her post again. I believe she expects 
and wishes to die at her post, sooner or later, to the 
end that she rnay lay down a life in the service of 
her country that has been a burden to her.” 


Family Courtesy, — Family intimacy should 
never make brothers and sisters forget to he polite 
and sympathizing to each other. Those who con¬ 
tract thoughtless and rude habits toward the mem¬ 
bers of their own family, will be rude and thought¬ 
less to all the world. But let the family intercourse 
be true, tender, and affectionate, and the manners of 
all uniformly gentle and considerate, and the mem¬ 
bers of the family thus trained will cany into the 
world and society the habits of their childhood. 
They will require in their associates similar qualities; 
they will not be satisfied without mutual esteem, 
and the cultivation of the best affections, and their 
own character will he sustained by that faith in 
goodness which belongs to a mind exercised in pure 
aud high thoughts Silvio Pdlico’s “ Duties of Men." 
-- ■ ♦ ■ * - 

Skating for the Ladies.—T he Milwaukee Sen¬ 
tinel waxes gallant, in the prospect of good skating, 
and says judiciously, as well: 

“ Let the balmorals attend to it Skating must be 
done. It is a duty We owe to the ‘lair women of 
women,' who have been sitting in-doors so long, 
making liavolocks, and flags and mittens. Let them 
come out and skate. The country's safe! The 
women of America, and especially that portion of 
them who reside in this patriotic portion of the con¬ 
federacy, want the very thing that skating alone 
supplies. They want exercise; they want a little of 
that endurance which exposure to winter will give; 
they want to exercise less in ball-rooms and parties, 
and more in the Northwest air. 


Be calm while your adversary frets and rages, and 
you can warm yourself at his fire. 
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THE PISHEB’S SONG, 


BY MRS. A. J. HORTON. 


Witit a light heart the fisher moors his boat, 

And watches from the shore the lofty ship, 

Stranded amid the storm.—C'O lkridgk. 

Let the proud of earth boast their lordly lot, 

And scorn our lowly life; 

We are far away from the great and gay,— 

> From the world, it* pang* and strife; 

And merrily hounds the fisher’s bark 
O'er the rolling waters free, 

As the lark soars high, in its native sky, 

As the swan skims the summer sea. 

When morn's first rays gleam in the east, 

We leave our outrage door, 

And our voices keep time to the wave's sweet cliirne, 
As our boat glides out from shore; 

And far and wide, o'er the tossing tide, 

Rings out our wild refrain, 

While the morning bright showers rosy light 
O’er the silver-flashing main. 

• 

And when at e’en our toil is o'er 
We hail the sotting sun, 

And toward the shore, where loved ones are, 

Our laden bark we turn ; 

So kindly and bright doth our cottage light 
Shine o'er the darkening sea, 

And our little one’s shout rings gaily out 
In wcleomu warm and free. 

When tempests sweep the angry soa, 

And sea-birds landward fly, 

When the storm wind wails through close-furlcd sails, 
And waves roll "mountain high,” 

In our cot on shore we list their roar, 

Or, over Uie surging tide. 

Some mortal to save from an ocean grave, 

In our gallant life-boat ride. 

What life so happy is as ours? 

So blest,—so free from care:— 

Our wealth we keep where the billows leap, 

Our treasures, our spoils, are there ; 

And friends so true are the waves of blue 
That ever kindly prove, 

And to us more dear is their fiercest roar 
Than the earth where the landsmen rove. 

Dundee, N. Y., JS62. 

-- 
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WHERE SHALL WE LIVE? 

Along with the questions, “What shall we eat? 
what shall we drink ? and wherewithal shall we lie 
clothed ?—considerations that fill the hours of the 
idle and the frivolous rich with thoughts scarcely less 
anxious than that with which the poor ask them¬ 
selves, “What can we eat, drink and wear?”— 
along with theso questions comos tho inquiry, 
“Where shall we live?” Nor is the difficulty of 
determining in what corner of tho earth one shall 
set up his household gods, lessened, hut rather 
increased, liy the largest freedom of choice in the 
matter. None are so bard to please as those who 
have nothing to do but please themselves; the 
embarrassment of riches often causes greater per¬ 
plexity than the embarrassment of poverty. Neces¬ 
sity reconciles more to the places in which their 
lines are cast, than fine houses, fine scenery, and a\} 
that goes to make an attractive home. The mean¬ 
est log hut, or railroad shanty, is often the abode of 
more real content than the proud mansion (bat over¬ 
looks it, and the mistress of the former will point 
out with pride and satisfaction the conveniences of 
her dwelling, while her richer, ' more fortunate 
neighbor, vexes the house-building and house¬ 
furnishing arts for contrivances to make life endur¬ 
able beneath her roof. 

If the question, “ Where shall we live ?” had refer¬ 
ence solely to earth and sky—to a choice of climate, 
soil and scenery—if fancy and worldly prudence 
were the only counselors,—the answer, to one deter¬ 
mined to be suited with nothing less than the best, 
would bo difficult enough; for where shall one 
go to find a spot combining the advantages of 
healthful air, beautiful landscape, and fertile soil, in 
so high a degree that he will not see, or hear, or 
read, or imagine, places surpassing it in some of 
those respects ? Eveu when the choice lies between 
town and country, so plain and decided are the 
advantages of eacli that one cannot well make up 
his mind to be satisfied with either. The country¬ 
man covets the intellectual opportunities of the 
city; he admires its intense life aud mental activity, 
and despises the comparative delays and slow pro¬ 
cesses of the country; the citizen, on tho other hand, 
recoguizes how much more favorable to calm 
reflection and sound judgment is the country ; he 
gees that though the city is first to inaugurate 
reforms, the country examines, and sifts them of 
their errors; they change situations, the ono to find 
himself distracted by the noise and hurry of town 
life, the other to he bored by the intolerable dulness 
of the country. 

It almost seems as if ono had uo right to leave his 
own State or Country on account of its deficiencies, 
but is under obligation to stand by and help remedy 
them. Peter the Great, visiting England to learn 
the art of ship-building, that he might teach it to his 
countrymen, affords a striking example of the legiti¬ 
mate objectof foreign travel; how different the story, 
if, fascinated by the higher civilization of England, 
he had chosen to remain there instead of returning 
to enlighten aud elevate the more barbarous Rus¬ 
sians! Oue can sympathize with and admire the 
spirit that sacrifices home, friends and country, to 
carry the Art, Science, Religion, Literature and 
Law of cultivated States, into the wilderness, but 
unworthy of a country is he who forsakes the land 
of his birth with the sole, selfish purpose of enjoying 
elsewhere luxuries and refinements liiaown younger 
State has not yet acquired. If Europe, is in any 
respect better than America, instead ot abandoning 
America to savages, let her children labor to bring 
her up to the European standard. Englishmen 
made England, and Frenchmen France, and they 
are entitled to enjoy what they have created through 
long centuries; shall individuals of' the newer 
nations, tempted by the culture and polish of Lon¬ 
don and Paris, sit down in those splendid capitals 
with no thought but to be served by their varied 
riches ? with no ambition to help their owu country 
equal or excel those ? 

No, man owes a duty to the land of his birth. 
Whatever of intellectual and material power she has 
heaped up in tho years before bo was horn, she lays 
before him with invitation to take and use. And he 
is bound to make some return, some addition, how¬ 
ever humble, to the progress and well-being of the 
State. Whether he serve his country by bringing 
Irom foreign lands the means of happiness and 
prosperity to her people, or by helping her send 
back to the older, more cultivated nations, compen¬ 
sating benefits for Javors received, or by going out 


to found new States that shall be an honor and a 
pride to the people from whom they sprung, whether 
he contribute modestly or conspicuously to his 
country’s greatness, so that it be according to his 
ability, he discharges his debt to her. And to this 
end let him live where he can work to the best advan¬ 
tage. Let him consider, not merely where he can 
enjoy most, but where can be most useful. City or 
country—Boston or Becket—one place is as good as 
another, so that it gives him opportunity to do the best 
ho is able. Happily, none need look far to find 
means aud occasions of usefulness, nor in this age 
of printing is it necessary to run the world over in 
pursuit of the inventions and discoveries constantly 
being made in the arts anil sciences. For, without 
going beyond his threshold, the farmer can learn all 
that lhe world knows of agriculture, the artizan 
may possess himself of the newest improvements in 
mechanics, and the literary and scientific man think 
the latest thoughts of the poets, philosophers, states¬ 
men, and men of science of all countries. Then, 
since the aids to efficiency in labor are brought to 
our hands as promptly as they are discovered, why 
vex ourselves with searching here aud there a place 
to live? Unless better opportunity for usefulness 
offers elsewhere, why not be content to live where 
we are? a. 

South Livonia, N. Y., 1862. 


SUNSET AND DEATH, 


If we regard the world of nature as a typical vol¬ 
ume, full of suggestive analogies,—an exponent and 
interpreter of the world of spirit,—no symbol surely 
is more striking and appropriate than “sunset” is 
to Death. Every evening, as the sun goes down, 
we have a permanent type and enduring parable of 
the close of life, as well as a pledge and prophecy 
of the rising again in the eternal morning. The 
God of nature, in His own hieroglyphic, counter¬ 
signs the beautiful utterance of His Word — “Mark 
the perfect man, ami, behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 

Few can have beheld a gorgeous sunset without 
the same suggestive association. Incomparably the 
grandest scene the writer ever witnessed in nature 
was a sunset on Mont Blanc, as seen from the Fle- 
gore. The “monarch r^mntain" had appeared 
during the day under varied, shifting, capricious 
shades of light and shadow; — at one time fleecy 
vapors; at another, dark masses obscuring his giant 
form. As evening, however, approached, all these 
were dispelled;—not a cloud floated in the still air, 
when the glowing orb hash ned to its setting. The 
vast, irregular pyramid of snow became a mass of 
delicately flushed crimson. Anon, the shadows of 
night crept up the valley, until nothing but the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain retained the hectic glow of 
expiring lito—a coronal of evanescent glory. This^ 
too, in its turn slowly and impressively passed 
away. The flaming sun of that long afternoon sank 
behind the opposite range of Alps; and the colossal 
mass in front, which a few minutes before had been 
gleaming with ruby splendor, now lapsed into a hue 
of cold gray, as if it bad assumed robes of sackcloth 
and ashes in exchange for the glow and warmth and 
brightness of life. The fellow-spectators at the 
moment gave expression to the same irresistible 
suggestion, — What a sublime symbol— what an 
awful and expressive photograph of Death. 

Nor was this all. When that last lurid glow was 
lingering on the summits, lighting up the jewels in 
its icy diadem, the sun itself had in reality already 
set; he had sunk behind the line of the horizon. 
The valley beneath had long been sleeping in 
shadow, and lights were twinkling in the chalets. 
This, too, had its irrepressible meaning and lesson, 
that the radiance of the moral sunset lingers after 
our earthly course has run ; a man's influence, 
survives death! Those glorious orbs of the olden 
time have set for thousands of years, but their mel¬ 
lowed lustre irradiates the world’s mountain tops. 
Though dead, they yet “speak,”— Macduff’s “ Sun¬ 
set on lhe Hebrew Mountains," 


PABTNEB WANTED. 


Almost everyday, as the eye glances over the 
columns of advertisements, it rests upon “ Partner 
Wanted;" sometimes in great capitals, with a file of 
astonishers; then in Lilliputs of letters, with a single 
exclamation point to challenge admiration, and 
again with a plain, sober period, and nothing more. 

“ Partner wanted!” Of course everybody wants 
a partner, from the ragman, with his bag and hook, 
to him wboge ships flock into port, “ like doves to 
the windows." 

Partner wanted in everything “lovely and of 
good report,” in everything worthy and unworthy; 
in crime and Christianity; in lumber aud literature. 
What could be done without the little “ and?” Strike 
it out of existence, and enterprise would bo a wreck, 
the world over; coal-yards would boast no Lehigh, 
lakes no commerce, school rooms would be childless, 
and pupils without a voice. 

Every day sees three-line notices of partners 
found, when December marries May, or January is 
wedded to June, and the device is an altar and a 
cradle. 

Every day, beneath a willow and an urn, the eye 
rests upon notices of partners lost, when stars are 
quenched in the morning, or long summer days are 
hidden behind the cold, gray cloud of night and 
death. 

Partners wanted! Why. down through the scale 
of being to tbe brink of dreary nothing, everything 
advertises for partners. The voice of the turtle 
calls for its mate in the shadows; clouds in pairs are 
wedded at the closing gates of day; the arms of the 
forest trees extend and interlock, and build up the 
strong old Gothic of the woods, and defies the tem¬ 
pest and time; love-tokens and pledges of partner¬ 
ship float invisible as thought through the orchard 
white with Spring’s sweet drift of life. 

Partnership is a synomyn for life. There is but 
one thing made to be alone, and yet that one thing 
dissolves all partnerships; for youth and age, night 
and morning, sooner or later, to-day or to-morrow, 
will he married to it—“married unto death.”— B. F. 
Taylor. 

- » . » ■ ♦- 

Discipline, like the bridle in the hand of a good 
rider, should exercise its influence without appear¬ 
ing to do so,—should be ever active, both as a sup¬ 
port and as a restraint, yet seem to lie easily iu 
hand. It must always be ready to check or pull up, 
as occasion may require; and only when the horse 
is a runaway, should the action of the curb be per¬ 
ceptible. 

Words are nice things, but they strike hard. We 
wield them so easily that we are apt to forget their 
hidden power. Fitly spoken, they fall like sunshine, 
the dew, and the summer rain; but when unfitly, like 
the frost, the hail, and the desolating tempest. 
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THE PBOMISED LAND. 


BY L. M. JONHS. 


No sickness there, 

Nor weary lingering’ on a bed of pain; 

No blighting by the icy hand of death;— 
There, broken ties may all unite again. 

No weeping there, 

No sin or sorrowing in that, glorious land; 

No jar of discord e'er was beard among 
The members of the shining seraph band. 

No night is there, 

With a thick darkness, to shut out the day, 
And hide forever from man's fading view 
A light so glowing with each golden ray. 

No dying there, 

Or gentle folding of the arms to rest; 

Nor is the dreaded messenger e’er sent 
To still the throbbings of an aching breast. 

No storms are there— 

"No gathering tempests to dispel the light; 

No darkening clouds, to hover o'er the spot, 
And cast a gloom O’er scenes forever bright. 

No winter there— • • 

No northern breeze, to sweep with icy breath, 
And blight the tender blossoms, budding fair; 
All safe in Paradise, secure from death 

No churchy ard there, 

With wakeless sleepers resting far below; 

No polished tombstone*, to point out the way, 
In that fair country, whither all may go. 

No parting there, 

Nor last fond greeting, in that blest abode. 

No changing scenes, as witnessed hero below, 
But those who reach it, ever dwell with God. 

Then look beyond, 

Ye weary pilgrims in this world of care; 

March to that city, with its golden gates, 

And taste the living waters flowing there. 

Be watchful, then— 

As Christian members of a worldly band, 

*Tis our best privilege to search out the way, 
And know the glories of the “Promised Land." 
Smithlield Station, Ohio, 1662. 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 


We are all gleaners on the field of life. Each 
morn we go forth, knowing not. what the day has 
in store for us, and return at night laden with 
golden wheat, or tareH. 

“Where have we gleaned to-day?” Have out 
steps led us where truth abounds, and is our meas¬ 
ure richly stored with golden seeds of wisdom ? 
Have we garnered rich treasures of thought in the 
mind’s store-house ? Have we maintained a com¬ 
plete mastery over self? Have all our passions 
been subject to our wills ? “ lie that niletli his own 
spirit, is better than he that taketb a city." 

Have all our words been pure, void of offence, 
gently flamed, mildly spoken? How like manna 
are such words to the hungry soul. How like a 
healing balm to the wounded heart. How music¬ 
ally they fall upon the listening ear, eager to drink 
iu the soft, harmonious sounds. “The voice is the 
harp of the soul,” and no music has such power to 
touch the hearts and feelings of humanity. 

Though we inay have no gold, or silver, to 
bestow upon our weary fellow-gleaner, yet we may 
spare a kind, encouraging word; aud what intrinsic 
value does such a word often possess? How it 
raises the depressed spirits ; how it strengthens the 
over-burdened frame. Even a smile, sinning out¬ 
ward from the heart, irradiating the countenance 
with almost angelic sweetness, will cause a ray of 
sunshine to pervade some spirit’s darkened cham¬ 
ber, and perchance warm into new life the 
benumbed affections, and slumbering energies, and 
invite Hope, bright-winged “angel of life,” which 
has well-nigh fled, to fold her wings again, and sing 
her cheering songs of brighter days, which have “ a 
charm for every woe.” 

So, all along life’s toilsome way, we may scatter 
roses where erst sharp thorns were thickly strewn ; 
and for all our little acts of kindness, gentle words, 
and loving smiles, wo shall receive an abundant 
reward. Not only shall we meet with them, wher¬ 
ever we go, but the sweet consciousness of well¬ 
doing will fill the soul with a heavenly serenity, and 
“ by-and-by,” when our labor is done, we may 
receive a glad welcome to that bright land of pure 
delight, where all is eudless joy, and love supreme. 

Onondaga Valiev. N. Y., 1862. Marion. 


From House to House. —The Apostle says, “I 
taught publicly, and ftom house to house.” We 
have none too much church religion in our day, 
and too little house or home religion; none too 
much teaching publicly, and too little “from house 
to house.” The pastor is to take not only a general, 
but a particular oversight, reaching to every mem¬ 
ber of the flock. Baxter says, “If a physician 
should only read a public lecture on physic, his 
patients would not be much the better of them; nor 
would a lawyer secure your estate by reading a 
lecture on law ’’ — and so intimates that neither 
would a pastor accomplish the work of oversight of 
the flock, who only calls after them publicly once a 
week. He is to “ go preach;” not merely to set him¬ 
self in the pulpit once a week, and preach to those 
who come,—the Savior’s language still being, “I 
was sick and ye visited me, and in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” 


Glorifying God.— If God is glorified in the sun 
and moon, in the rare fabric of honeycombs, in the 
discipline of bees, in the economy of ante, in the 
little houses of birds, in the curiosity of an eye, God 
being pleased to delight in those little images and 
reflexes of Ilimself from those pretty mirrors, 
which, like a crevice in a wall, through a very nar¬ 
row perspective, transmit the species of a vast 
excellency; much rather shall God be pleased to 
behold Himself in tho glasses of our obedience; in 
the emissions of our will aud understanding; these 
being rational and apt instruments to express Him, 
far better than the natural, as being nearer commu¬ 
nications of Himself—Jeremy Taylor. 


Christian Defenses. — Without the girdle of 
truth, you may fall into error. Without the breast¬ 
plate of righteousness, you may fall into legality. 
Without the shoes of the gospel of peace, you may 
fall into despondency. Without tho shield of faith, 
you may fall iulo apostacy. Without the helmet of 
salvation, you may fall into despair. Without, the 
sword of the spirit, you may fall into cowardice. 
And without prayer and watching, you may fall 
into anything, however bad or dangerous. 









force is variously estimated from 25,000 to 40,000 
men,—probably 30,000 is a lair estimate. Some of 
the regiments are well armed with Springfield and 
Enfield muskets, while some of them have only 
shot-guns. There are not many 60 days men in 
Columbus, but mainly troops enlisted for the war. 

It will be seen by thi* sketch that it is no trifling 
job which Com. Foote and Gen. Grant have on their 
hands. If an attack is made, there will be serious 
work. Com. Foote is extremely anxious to obtain 
the mortars which have been promised him again 
and again, but none of them have been received. 
The thirty-eight boats prepared for them are lying 
at the levee in Cairo. Let it be remembered that 
those batteries on the bluff will be entirely out of 
the reach of our gun-boats in close action. But 
with those thirty-eight mortars, Commodore Foote 
and Captain Constable would produce a stampede 
surpassing that at Hilton Head. Without them, it 
may be feared that an attack will not dislodge the 
rebels from their strong position. 


Virginia, these forces were not accepted by the 
Secretary of War until the close of the term of their 
enlistment 

The total actual expenditures of the State of Ohio 
for military purposes to January 1, 1*62, are $2,- 
0*9.451.21, of which $1,212,134.45 were paid by the 
State out of its own funds, and the balance, $877,- 
316.76, was paid out of moneys received from the 
United States, From the most accurate sources of 
information I have been able to consult 1 estimate 
the unpaid claims against the Slab* for war pur¬ 
poses as not exceeding the sum of $250,000. Upon 
this estimate the whole amount, unexpended, and 
the unpaid liabilities of the State incurred for war 
purposes to January 1,1*02, are $2,339,451. 

WISCONSIN, 

Under the call for volunteers for three years, or 
the war, Wisconsin has now in the held ten regi¬ 
ments, numbering 10,117 men. There are now 
organized and awaiting orders six regiments 
infantry, and seven companies of artillery, with an 
aggregate of6.757 men. The 17th (Irish) regiment. 
Colonel J L. Doran, and the tSlh, Colonel'James 

S. Alban, have their full number of companies in 
readines. lacking one, and are notified to go into 
camp—the former at, Madison and the latter at Mil- 
waukie. These companies are not all full, but will 
muster 1.400 men. Three additional companies of 
artillery arc about going info camp, numbering 334 
men. Resides these, the State lias furnished an 
independent company of cavalry, now in Missouri, 
raised by Captain Von Doutech,*! men; a company 
of 104 men for Berdan's sharp-shooters; and an 
additional company for the 2d regiment, of about 
80 men. Three regiments of cavalry —the 1st, Col¬ 
onel E. Daniels, the 2d. Colonel C. C. Washburn, 
and the 3d, Colonel W A. Barstow, are being 
organized, and number together, 2,450 men. A 19th 
(independent) regiment is being rapidly organized 
under direction of the Government, by Colonel II. 

T. Slanders. Racine. Not calculating for this last, 
the State bus. furnished and 1ms organizing, 20,'.173. 
or adding for the tirst, in the three months service, 
21,*23 men. The incomplete regiments are being 
rapidly tilled, and when filled, a* they phortly wifi 
lio, to the average number with which our regiments 
have left the State, and adding the tilth infantry, of 
which no estimate has been included above, the 
number of volunteers from Wisconsin in tho United 
States service will be full 28,000. 

No State lms furnished belter Material for soldiers 
than Wisconsin. Her regiments have been tilled by 
men who worthily represent Hie intelligence and 
loyalty of her people. Universal testimony agrees 
that no troops have taken the held better provided 
in all respects. __ 

Rebel Defenses at Columbus. 

Tue New York Tribune obtained a plan of the 
rebel fortifications at Columbus, Ivy., and we trans¬ 
fer the same to our columns. The sketch was 
drawn from memory by one who has been there, 
and knows all about the place. It is not claimed 
that the precision of a skillful draughtsman and 
engineer has been brought out in the diagram, 
but the drawing is sufficiently accurate to present 
An intelligible idea of this rebel stronghold and its 
surroundings. 

Columbus is situated on a bluff, just below a bond 
of the Mississippi river. The bluff is of limestone, 
and had an agency in turning the river at this point. 
It is about 75 feet high, and is flanked by a narrow 
strip of land at its base, overflowed at times by 
high water. The village is situated on its southern 
slope. The country in the rear has been heavily 
timbered, but the rebels have made good use of 
their axes, and hundreds of acres are leveled to the 
ground, presenting an abatis as formidable to our 
troops as that around Washington to the rebels 
under Beauregard .and Johnston. The railroad 
enters the town through an excavation about fifteen 
feet deep. Commencing up stream, we tind at figure 
1 a 14-gun battery under the bluff. When the Trib¬ 
une's informant saw it, it. was simply a breastwork, 
but it is now reported that the rebels are easemating 
it with the timber which was cut out at O'Neil's 
mill, which was burned by Gen. Paige on the return 
of the expedition, week before last. In the river, In 
front of the battery, is a submarine battery or tor¬ 
pedo. Continuing on, we come to a stationary 
steam-engine, (12.) used to pump water upon the 
bluff for the use of tho troops. Still further along, 
near tho point whore the bluff retreats from the 
river, is a throe-gun battery (2). The Rev. Gen. 
Bishop Polk’s headquarters are there. Continuing 
on to the lower end of the town, we come to a three- 
gun battery on shore, near the railroad depot; also, 
a floating battery of twenty guns, the wharf-boats 
and some old flats having been used for the purpose. 
Back of the depot, overlooking the town, is a circu¬ 
lar work of eight guns, (7,) commanding the river, 
also the approaches to the town from the rear. 


would have followed a cheek on the advance of Col. 
Gavlield, or any failure of his plans. It would have 
cost largely both in time and money to have sent re- 
enforcements to him; the population of tho whole 
region would have been terrorized, while rampant 
Humphrey Marshall and his marauding band would 
have laid waste the entire country. Col. Garfield, 
with the eye of a soldier, saw the necessity for a 
quick movement, and therefore, without wailing for 
the advance of the 14th Kentucky regiment—or 
rather the main portion of it; for Lieut Col. Mon¬ 
roe, with two or three companies, had reached him, 
and regardless ol the approaching rc-enforeeinents 
under Col. Cvanox fmm Paris, he made that buhl 
dash which discomfited, routed, and dispersed the 
vaunted strength of the rebels, and drove them into 
the mountain fastnesses which skirt the Virginia 
border line, without tents, wagons, or provisions. 
All honor, then, to Col. Garfield and bis noble offi¬ 
cers and men. His modest dispatches to Gen. Buell 
have made no mention of the incredible hardships 
he overcame; and it is from other sources that we 
derive these particulars of the “ eagle swoop” of the 
18th brigade. 

The Mill Spring Victory—Detailed Account. 

Tuf, recent, victory at '‘Mill Springs,”—other¬ 
wise known as “ Cliff Creek,”—Pulaski Co., Ky., 
was of such importance that our readers will not 
object to the space occupied in giving particulars as 
wo find them in our Cincinnati exchanges. The 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette writes thus, 
under date January 20th; 

The enemy under the immediate command of 
Major-General Crittenden, marched, eight regiments 
strong, from their camp, last Saturday. Their 
mounted guards' were skirmishing through the 
greater part of the night with ours. Colonel Wol¬ 
ford's cavalry were doing outpost duty that night, 
and by their behavior then, and in the battle after¬ 
ward, completely cleared away the reproach which 
some unworthy officers have brought upon them. 
They will always fight well when Wolford is with 
them. Tho Tenth Indiana occupied a wooded hill 
on the right of the road. On the left was a field, 
stretching down the hill for several hundred yards. 
In front of the woods was another field of about 
twenty acres. 

THIS ENEMY ATTACK OUR ADVANCE. 

The enemy formed in two fields, attacking the 
Indiana troops both in front and upon their left 
flank. A section of Captain.Standards battery had 
been brought up, and was stationed in tho road. 
The attack here was made about 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Colonel Manson coming up to the posi¬ 
tion just after the attack began, and seeing that his 
men must be overpowered before the other regi¬ 
ments could come up, ordered bis men to fall back, 
which they did in good order, fighting as they wont. 
Immediately to the rear of the woods, where the. 
Tenth was stationed, is another field, with a steep 
descent to a ravine, ami thence comes another dense 
forest. On the left of the road the clearings con¬ 
tinue to the ravine, the sides of which at that point 
are covered with a growth of scrub oaks and other 
timber. * 

OUR TROOPS RE-ENFORCED, FORMA “v,” AND STAND. 

After crossing the river, another field lies on the 
left of the road. Tho Tenth retired through the 
field on the right of the road, anil through the woods 
for about a hundred and fifty yards in the rear of 
the ravine. At this point Colonel Fry’s Fourth 
Kentucky came, up and formed along the fence, 
which separates the road from the field on the left. 
There is no fence on the right of tho road at that 
point. The two regiments here formed in the shape 
of a <( V,” its point toward the enemy advancing 
from the ravine, behind which they had rc-forraed 
after their temporary success in the first attack. For 
nearly an hour they tried to break that “ V,” but 
failed. What rebel regiments cainc through the 
woods to attack the Tenth at this place, I have not 
learned. Those which attacked Colonel Fry were 
Battle's Tennessee and the Fifteenth Mississippi, 
and the “Wigfall Rifles,” and the “Mississippi 
Tigers,” as they loved to call themselves. These 
were tho crack regiments of the enemy, and they 
sustained their reputation. Again and again they 
charged across the field, but were always met by the 
terrible fire of the Kentucky Fourth and driven back, 
now ZOLLICOFFKR FELL, 

At this point of the “ V ” died General Zollicotfer. 
He fell nearer our camp than any other man of his 
army. He was with Battle’s Regiment, his own 
home friends, born and brought up around him at 
Nashville. A short distance from him, to the right, 
a party ot his men had beeu broken from their com¬ 
rades and were herding together like frightened 
deer. Colonel Fry's men were just about to tire on 
them. Colonel Fry himself was at the right of his 
regiment. General Z. was on foot and within a 
few feet of the Colonel. A gum coat concealed his 
uniform. Seeing the condition of his men, as the 
Colonel rode up, General Z. said to Colonel Fry, 
“Colonel, you would not fire upon your friends, 
would you?” Colonel F. supposed, from tho Gen¬ 
eral's manner and remark, that he was one of our 
own officers, and at once replied, “Certainly not, 
sir; I have no such intention.” He turned and rod© 
a few steps, when oue of the General’S Aids fired at 
him, wounding his horse. Believing he was tricked. 
Colonel F. at once wheeled and tired at the General. 
The latter raised his hand to his breast and fell 
dead. Another ball struck him at the same moment, 
I believe, in the arm. Hero, too, fell young Bailie 
Peyton, son of a venerable man, well known to the 
nation. Young Peyton, like his fattier, struggled 
long against disunion. He was hissed and insulted 
in the streets last May, lor telling his love for the 
old Union. 

DESPERATE FIGHTING. 

The death of their General did not seem to have 
greatly disheartened the enemy. They continued 
their attacks with as much vehemence as ever. The 
Second Minnesota Regiment came up and formed 
along the fence, on the left of the Fourth Kentucky. 
The rebels still extended their line to flank us on 
that side. The Fifteenth Mississippi charged up to 
the fence, and the men in the two regiments fought 
hand to hand, catching hold ot each other’s guns, 
and trying to drag them through and over the fence, 
but it was all in vain. 

CHARGE OF TUE NINTH OHIO AND TENTH INDIANA. 

McCook’s gallant Dutchmen came up to support 
the Tenth, forming on their right, and with them 
drove the enemy out ot the woods, over the ravine, 
up the bill, across the field to the right of the road. 
The Fourteenth Ohio, which, with the Ninth, had 
marched all night, to get to the battle, together with 
the two East Tennessee and the Twelfth Kentucky 
regiments, wore coming up. The enemy themselves 
were in danger of being outflanked and cut oil' from 
their retreat. Standart’s battery was in full play. 


with deadly effect, on their center. Kinney’s and 
Whitmore's were advancing. There was no help 
for it, the day was lost to the rebels, and they must 
retreat. They were pushed back, flying as they 
went across the fields, Our Minnie balls told fear¬ 
fully on their ranks; yet the loss was not all theirs. 
Many of our brave fellows dropped. 

TUE KEUKL, RETREAT, 

On they went. The enemy is driven through the 
woods, where an hour and a half before they so 
nearly surrounded the Tenth, the heroes of Rich 
Mountain. Many regiments were completely 
broken, and ran for the forests on the left. Wood’s 
Alabama regiment breaks for a swamp, and scatters 
there. Some regiments act together, and form in a 
field a mile to the rear of their first position. But 
Standart’s shells, thrown from thu hill where the 
section was so nearly taken, began to fall among 
them. They fly again, pursued by our victorious 
troops. For the thin! and last time they form, only 
to be scattered as before. 

THE RETREAT BECOMES A ROUT. 

After this the rout is complete. Panic-stricken 
they fly in all directions. The pursuit is pressed up 
to the very intrenchmenta of the enemy. Two of 
their pieces have been taken. The third, which 
they took with them, is only saved to bo left behind 
in their flight, across the river. Our cannon open on 
their camp, our shells falling into their most effec¬ 
tive battery, killing the men at their guns and driv¬ 
ing the rest away. The darkness of nightfall only 
prevents a general assault, and our troops lie down, 
hoping in the morning to complete the good work 
of that Sabbath, a work they had not sought, for 
they were resting that day preparatory to the 
attack which General Thomas had intended to make 
on Monday. 

WUY THE FED ERA LS WERE ATTACKED. 

It will be a matter of surprise to the whole nation 
that the rebels should leave their fortified camp on 
the river to attack us in the open field. The fact is 
they knew they either had to fight or retreat. Gen¬ 
eral Boyles’ brigade had cut off their river com¬ 
munication with Nashville and threatened their 
rear. They knew that General Thomas was advano- 
ingon the Columbia road, and. that his regiments must 
necessarily become scattered by reason of the bad 
roads and high water. They had found out that we 
had taken possession of Hudson’s Ford. They 
believed that- Fishing Creek was so high that General 
Rchoepff’s forces could nut cross, and wore totally 
unaware of the arrival of the two Tennessee regi¬ 
ments and tho Twelfth Kentucky at General 
Thomas’ camp. In danger of being surrounded 
completely, and starved out, they had either to 
retreat or do what they did—try to cut us up piece¬ 
meal. They thought they were attacking but three 
regiments. They made the attempt but were bit¬ 
terly foiled. They left on the field of battle one 
hundred and fifty dead and as many wounded, 
besides the many whom they succeeded in sending 
away before the pursuit became too hot for them. 
Our loss was thirty-eight killed and one hundred 
and thirty-four wounded. 

THE REBEL SIDE OF THE STORY. 

The rebel journals relate their side of the story 
thus: 

General Crittenden was fearful of being sur¬ 
rounded by the forces under Generals Thomas and 
Schoepff, and being falsely informed as to their 
respective numbers, which were placed at 2,500, he 
ordered an advance at 11 o’clock Saturday night 
Under cover of tho darkness our forces were trans¬ 
ported speedily across the river. Colonel Battle’s 
Teuncsseeans and Colonel Spotham’s Mississippi 
were soon engaged in tho fight. We were defeated, 
and the estimated number of killed, wounded, and 
prisoners taken from us is from 300 to 500. Wo 
wore ordered to fall back to Camp McGinnis, 25 
miles in the direction of Knoxville. Several of our 
men reached Knoxville on the 23d, and report a 
large number of others on the way. The United 
States force is variously estimated at from live to 
twenty thousand, some declaring it to reach twenty- 
five thousand. 

Paris was in a perfect ferment of excitement on 
the 23d, many anticipating an immediate descent of 
the enemy, which they deemed themselves utterly 
powerless to resist They were preparing to leave 
with their negroes and other property for various 
points southward. One gentleman endeavored to 
find transportation for seventy negroes, fearing they 
would fall into the hands of the Federals. General 
Buell, it is reported, has left Muinfordsville, and 
gone no one knows where. 

Fort Henry is safe, the enemy for sorno reason 
having withdrawn from its immediate vicinity. 
Shots of gunboats were not replied to from the Fort, 
which will be held at all hazards. There is no 
doubt the design of the enemy in bombarding 
tho Fort on Friday afternoon was to discover our 
position and the calibre of our guns. Whatever 
were their designs they were frustrated. These 
demonstrations, together with those threatened at 
Bowling Green and Columbus, indicate hot work 
and plenty of it at no distant period. 

The Memphis Avjus of tho 20th says three gen¬ 
tlemen who arrived at Paris before the departure of 
the train for this city, brought information that the 
Federals had advanced in force to Murray,* Ky., 
only twenty-five miles north of Paris, and that they 
would continue their march to Paris, between 
which and Murray there is no Confederate forco 
sufficient to resist them. No advance, however, had 
been made up to the 23d, Thursday. 


The science that weighs in her balance the spheres, 

And watched them since first the Chaldean began it. 

Now and then, as she counts them and measures their jeare, 
Brings into our system and names a new planet. 

Yet the old and new stars— 

Venus. Neptune, and Mare— 

As they drive round the sun their invisible cars, 

Whether faster or slower their races they run, 

Are " K 1‘luribux ftnum ”■—of many made one. 
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THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The Northern Status and the War. 

We resume the publication of such portions of 
the Messages, emanating from the Executive Iliads 
of the Northern States, as relate to the action of 
of their respective States in the present rebellion: 

MINNESOTA. 

Governor Ramsey was inducted into his second 
term of office on the 9ih ult. His message shows a 
prosperous condition in the State finances. Minne¬ 
sota lias raised four full regiments of infantry, three 
companies of cavalry, and one of artillery, number¬ 
ing in all 4.400 men' A fifth regiment is forming. 
The State now sends to the defense of the Union ft 
force greater than her whole population in 1*50. 
He recommends military training in the schools, 
and in conclusion says all which the laws of war 
and self-preservation warrant, must be made to fall 
upon the crimes of the criminals of this infamous 
rebellion, even, if necessary, to the extinction of 
human slavery. 

MARYLAND. 

Hon. Augustus W. Bradford, Governor elect of 
Maryland for the term of four years, delivered his 
inaugural on the 15th ult. The message is entirely 
devoted to a discussion of the rebellion as it con¬ 
cerns Maryland, and the Governor gives, in behalf 
of his State, the most patriotic assurance that seces¬ 
sion has no longer any foot-hold in Maryland. lie 
says: 

So long as the federal administration shall con¬ 
tinue to devote, as we believe it has hitherto done, 
tho powers at its command faithfully to the objects, 
and, steadfastly resisting all attempts to misapply 
these powers, shall continue honestly to exert them 
with the single and sacred purpose or sustain in sr the 
supremacy of the Constitution, so long will Mary¬ 
land, impelled by every instinct of interest and 
affection, unite as' ardently as she does to-day in 
upholding the Union of which she is proud to be the 
heart. 

rr.XNSY f. VANIA. 

The Governor’s Message shows a balance in the 
Treasury of $1,151,000 on the 30th of November, 
including $600,000 received from the United States 
on account of the war expenses. After reiterating 
the facts relative to tho call for volunteers, he states 
that the regiments of Pennsylvania now number 
115, and that the total number of men now in ser¬ 
vice is 93,577, and that the number now preparing 
for service is 16,03*, making an aggregate of 109,615, 
exclusive of 20,615 three months' men, now dis¬ 
banded. More than 300 Pennsylvanians are now 
prisoners. 

lie recommends the State assuming the direct tax 
on the National Treasury Department, giving assur¬ 
ance that the balance dun the State for wur expenses 
will be arranged iri time. The same towards her 
quota of tax. 

He recommends a revision of the militia system, 
the instruction of the boys in the Normal schools by 
military instructors, and the establishment of a 
military school by the .State. He alludes to the 
defenseless condition of the water approaches on 
the sea board and the lakes, and recommends legis¬ 
lation on the subject. The Secretary of the Navy, 
on request, being made to hlin, had consented to 
retain the steamer Michigan at Erie during the win¬ 
ter. Ito recommends that the Banks be released 
from the penalties incurred by the suspension of 
specie payment, lie concludes by asserting that 
Pennsylvania lnus given mure and better clothed and 
equipped men than any other State, and that the 
universal movement by Pennsylvanians signifies 
that they are determined to quell the insurrection, 
save the Union, aiul never to tolerate any plan for 
its dissolution or re-construction. 

OHIO. 

The whole number of Ohio volunteers mustered 
into the service of the United States, under the two 
calls of the President, and the special authority of 
the Secretary of War, is J00.224. This does not 
include the citizens of Ohio who have gone into 
military organizations of other States, chiefly 
because of a want of authority to receive them into 
the contingent. From the most reliable sources of 
information I have been able to consult, I estimate 
the number of men enlisted from Ohio, for other 
States, at not less than 10,000. 

Men. 

Of die Ohio army proper, Die re are beyond the limits 

of the. State in active service,-..-... 45,985 

On duty within the State, (or under orders,). 15,835 

Attached to regiments organizing__15,844 

The soldiers thus described belong to 

40 Regiments Infantry, in service,.41,400 

2 " Cavalry, “ 2,250 

12 flatteries Artillery, “ 1,800 

6 Companies Cavalry “ 535 

Total Ohio force in service,... 45,985 

In camps in the State, 

35 Regiments Infantry,_ 25,972 

4 •• Cavalry,. 4,485 

17 Batteries Artillery,_ 1.222 

Total,. 31,679 

Amount of Ohio force in three years’ service, 
December 31,1861, 

Infantry, .. 67,546 

Cavalry,.. 7,270 

Artillery,. 3,028 

Total. . 77,844 

To which add 21 full Regiments for tliree months,.. 22,000 

Two Companies Cavalry,. 180 

Two Sections Artillery,. HO 

One Battery,..-. 120 

Grand total, ._ . 100,224 

Under the first call of the President for thirteen 
regiments of infantry, ninety-two thousand of our 
citizens volunteered. An earnest application to the 
Secretary of tVar for authority to organize thirty 
regiments in Onio for the three months' service 
having boon declined, F organized and called into 
State service nine regiments of infantry, ten pieces 
of artillery, and four Companies ot cavalry, under 
the Act to provide more effectually for the defense of 
the < State against invasion, passed April 20, 1801. 
This force was early ordered, with my consent, bv 


COL / UIVIBUS 


EXPLANATION. 

1—Water battery, 14 guna. 2—Water battery, 3 guns. 3— 
Submarine battery. 4—Battery on bluff, 3 128-pounders. 
5—Floating battery, 20 guns. 6—Battery, 3 guns. 7—Bat¬ 
tery, 4 guns. 8—Strong intrenched work commanding 
front and rear. 9 —Two batteries light guns commanding 
rear. 10—Rifle pit, out' mile long. 11—Church, used as a 
magazine. 12—Steam-engine, used for pumping water 
upon the bluff. 13—Railroad 

Ascending now the bluff, (at figure 4,) there is a 
work containing three guns, which carry projectiles 
weighing 128 pound's each. This battery has a 
lunge of the river tor four miles. Immediately 
south of this there is a strong intrenched work with 
a breastwork at the edge of the bluff; and a ditch 
and breastwork at the rear, thus commanding both 
front and rear.' There are also (at 9, 9) two works 
mounting 16 guns, designed solely to protect the 
rear. Still further toward Tic rear is a long rifle 
pit, as breastwork, extending from the edge of the 
bluff on the north, to the railroad excavation on tho 
south. An idea of the area may be had when it is 
considered that this pit is more than a mile long. 

A. church (11) is used lor a magazine. I .ast week 
Commodore Foote made a reconuoissancu of the 
place with two of his gunboats, whereupon the 
ammunition was speedily removed further south, 
beyond the reach of his shells. There are about 80 
guns in all, exclusive ot field artillery. The rebel 


Items and Incidents. 

A soldier in Col. Oowdiu’s regiment writes 
home:—“ I never knew I was so capable. I thought 
selling groceries was tho extent of my capability, 
but it seems that l can build houses, dig trenches, 
officiate in the hospital; and, to-morrow, with a dry- 
goods clerk, will commence building the chimney 
of a new hospital.” 

Yale, Amherst. Williams, and some of our other 
Eastern Colleges, have displayed patriotism in turn¬ 
ing out young men for the army, but no one of them 
can compare in this respect with their sister institu¬ 
tions nf the West. A recently received catalogue of 
Oberlin College, Ohio, sums up tho following list of 
absentees in the armyOne member of the Faculty, 
captured iu Western Virginia, and now a prisoner 
at Castle I’inckney; two theological students, four 
seniors, sixteen juniors, sixteen sophomores, ton 
freshmen, three pursuing a teacher’s course, and 
eight preparing for college. 

In Bavaria, Clermont Co., Ohio, the boys who are 
two young to go to the war have formed a company 
which they call the Saw buck Rangers, members of 
which agree to saw wood and do the other small 
chores of the women whose husbands have gone to 
the wars. A local paper says they are kept busy. 
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Figblft between Loyal and Itebcl Indians. 

The Leavenworth (Kansas) Conservative of the 
23(1 ult., says that the day previous Opotheyoliolo, 
the head chief of the Creek Nation, in company 
with Col. Win. G. Goffin and Major G. A. Cutler, had 
an interview with Major-General Hunter. Opothe- 
yoholo, through au interpreter, told Gen. Hunter 
the recent terrible events he had pone through. 

The danger of remaining in their own country 
becoming fearful, John Roes, calling himself a 
Union man, had told the loyal Indians to go on to 
the Cherokee lands. They followed his advice and 
were attacked the first night after reaching the 
camping grounds designated by Rosa, When the 
Union Indians—only 2,000— were attacked by the 
rebel Indians and Texans—more than 3,000—they 
fought like tigers. The Unionists followed the 
rebels five miles and slaughtered them as they fled. 
The Union Indians then changed their camp, and 
again took the position designated by John Ross. 
The next day, our forces being strengthened, were 
attacked by the rebel Indians under McIntosh and 
Drew, and Texans and Arkansans under General 
Cooper, and the rebels were again defeated and 
driven back, leaving fifty-five rebels dead on the 
field. The rebel prisoners taken in these two 
engagements were “ dispatched” with arrows. The 
Union Indians then fell bock to the northern bound¬ 
ary of the Cherokee Nation, and there remained 
unmolested for two days. On the third day, while 
a large number of the Union Indians were out seek¬ 
ing provisions for their destitute families, they were 
again attacked by an increased force—nut less than 
4,000 in all. The battle commenced at 10 o’clock in 
the morning and lasted till night, the Union Indians 
maintaining their position. Their ammunition 
being entirely consumed, Opotheyoliolo ordered a 
retreat to Kansas. 

The Union Indians having a largo number of 
women and children, and all being on foot, the 
retreat was necessarily slow. The retreat, „as 
described by the Chief, was truly heart-rending. 
They were poorly provided with clothing, all 
suffered greatly, many were frozen to death, but 
the fatality among women and children was much 
the greatest 

Since the arrival of these persons a large number 
of their friends have followed them, and there are 
now not less than six thousand men, women, and 
children on our Southern border. Provisions, 
"blankets, money to buy beef cattle, and rations in 
large quantities have been sent to them. 

Replies were made to Opotheyoliolo* by General 
Hunter, Col. Gollin, and Major Cutler. The brave 
old warrior was deeply impressed with the inter¬ 
view, and departed fully convinced that the “ pale 
faces” would sustain his people with the full force 
and power at the command of “ the Great Father.” 

The Guubont Engagement Near Columbus. 

The following reports of the recent gunboat 
engagement near Columbus, have been received at 
the Navy Department: 

I’.viTKD Status (tlxhoat Essex. > 
Wm. D. 1’ortbb, Com ding. Fort Jefferson. Jan. 13, 1SC2. } 

Flag-Officer A. If. Foote.— Sir: On the morning of 
the 11th, Gen. McClernand sent on board this ves¬ 
sel, and informed me that the enemy were moving 
up the river from Columbus, with several vessels, 
towing up a battery. 1 immediately signaled Lieut- 
Com. Paulding, of the St Louis, to get under way 
and prepare for action. A very thick fog coming 
on, we were compelled to steam slowly down 
the river; but about ten o'clock, or a little after, 
it rose, and showed us a large steamer at the 
head of I.ncase's fiend. We heard her whistle the 
moment we were seen by them. Shortly after 
whistling, she was joined by another large and a 
small steamer. We pursued our course steadily 
down the river, and when within long range, the 
large steamer tired a heavy shell-gun. which struck 
the sand-bar between us, and ricochetted within 
about 200 yards of this vessel, and bursted. We, at 
this time, did UOt return the fire, hut continued our 
course down, in order to near the vessel 

By this time the large steamer Was joined by her 
consorts, and they opened a brisk fire upon us, I 
now hailed Lieut"-Com. Paulding, and directed him 
to try one of hi$ rifle cannon. He instantly fired, 
and sent his shot completely over the enemy. 1 
then opened from my bow-guns, and the action 
became brisk on both sides for about twenty min¬ 
utes, the enemy firing by broadsides. At tboVnrt of 
this time the enemy hauled off. and stood down the 
river, rounding to occasionally and giving us 
broadsides. This ninning tight continued tmiil 
be reached the shelter of the butteries on the 
Iron Banks above Columbus. We continued the 
action, and drove him behind his batteries in a crip¬ 
pled condition. We could distinctly see our shells 
explode on his decks. The action* lasted over an 
hour, and terminated, as I think, in a complete 
defeat of the enemy's boats, superior in size and 
number of guns to the Essex and St. Louis. 

On the 12th, Gen. McClernand requested me to 
make a reconnaissance toward the Iron Banks. 1 
did so. and offered the enemy battle by firing a 
round shot at their battery, but they did not respond, 
nor did l see anything of their boats. I have since 
been informed, through the General, that the boats 
of the enemy were "completely disabled, and the 
panic became’ so great at the Iron Banks that the 
gunners deserted their guns. The lire of the St. 
Louis was precise, and the shot fell well. The offi¬ 
cers and men of this vessel behaved with firmness, 
Mr. Riley, the First Muster, carrying out all toy 
orders strictly, while the officers of the gnn divi¬ 
sions. Messrs! Loving and Ferry, paid particular 
attention to the pointing of their respective guns. 
Mr, Britton, my Aid, paid all attention to my orders, 
and conveyed them correctly and with alacrity: in 
fact all the officers and men* on board behaved like 
veterans. Your obedient servant 

» W. D. Pouter, Commander. 

Flag-Officer Foote, in forwarding this report, 
says: 

Cairo. January 13,1862. 

Sib:—I forward a report from Commander Por¬ 
ter. The rebel gunboat shells all fell short of our 
boats, while our shells reached and ranged beyond 
their boats, showing the greater range of our gnus, 
but the escape ot the rebels showed the greater 
speed of their boats. Your ob’t serv't, 

A. II. Foote, Flag-Officer. 

Hon. Gideon Weli.es, Secretary Navy. 

Department of Missouri. 

Advices have been received at Sedalin that the 
1st Kansas regiment, w T bich was sent from that 
point some days since, arrived at Lexington Friday 
week, where they arrested several ot the most 
prominent and intense rebels of the town, also took 
and destroyed about 1.500 hogs, which were being 
packed for the use of Price’s rebels, and a good deal 
ot other valuable property. About 60 rebels 
belonging to the regiment of Colonel Alexander, 
now a prisoner at St. Louis, were captured about 
six miles from Sedalia on the 25th tilt. 

A prominent citizen of Southwestern Missouri 
arrived from Mount Yemen, Lawrence County, on 
the 26th ult. He says that General Raines, with 
about 400 men, stayed all night at Mount Vernon on 
Tuesday Dight the 1-ith ult.. on bis way to Granby, 
where his soldiers said they were going to work in 
the lead mines. Threats were made to arrest all 
men who had been connected with the Home Guard 
companies, and put them at work in the mines. In 
consequence of this a large number ef Union citi¬ 
zens were leaving the country. 


In regard to the number of troops in Northern 
Arkansas, he says that he has it from good authority 
that there are only about 50Q or 600 at Cross Hol¬ 
lows and Care Hill. Benton County, but a body of 
from 2,000 to 3.000 men were at TiMorth Bend, 
about 50 miles below Vanbergen. on the Arkansas 
river. Several secessionists told him that Price’s 
forces at Springfield did not exceed 10,000. This 
gentleman met the scouts of the Federale army four 
miles beyond Lebanon, and other troops at different 
points this side. 

The latest information from Rolla is to the 23th, 
and to the effect that our army is encamped at Leb¬ 
anon in considerable numbers. Major Wright’s 
battalion is quartered in the house lately occupied 
by the rebels, but the greater portion of the troops 
are encamped just beyond the town. No troops 
except scouts have advanced beyond that town, and 
it is improbable that they will until other regiments 
now on the way shall have arrived. 

General Curtiss and staff departed from St. Louis 
several days ago to join the army in the field. This 
would indicate that tho campaign is to be pushed 
forward with energy. Siegel lias arrived, and it is 
understood he will go forward with the expedition. 

The telegraph from Ottorville cm the 30th informs 
ns that the movement foreshadowed by the prepara-* 
tions of the past week, has taken place. One divi¬ 
sion, under command of General Jeff. C. Davis, has 
already taken up its march for the South. They 
left Versailles yesterday A. M. Their destination 
is supposed to be Springfield. The division consists 
of 5 regiments, the 8th and 22d Indiana. 27tb Illi¬ 
nois and Dili Missouri, accompanied by two batteries 
of 24 pieces, and 3 companies of cavalry, under 
commando! Major Hubbard. From the skill and 
energy of Davis, important results are confidently 
predicted. The next division under Turner is 
expected to leave to-morrow, or Friday. 

Emissaries from Price, bearing printed commis¬ 
sions signed by him. are busily recruiting through 
all this section. Numbers have been captured and 
brought in, upon whom the docunientsjwere found. 
They arc authorized to enlist from 3 to 12 months, 
or during the war. There are about 50 prisoners 
here awaiting orders of Provost Marshal General. 

Ft. Louis dispatches state that a large body of 
troops are moving from Rolla, Sedalia. and Otter- 
villo, the destination of which is supposed to be 
Springfield. 

The following is from Major Wright's report to 
General Wyman: 

General Price’s force does not exceed 8,000 or 
10,000 — all State troops. Price lias not yet been 
notified of bis appointment as Major-General in the 
rebel army, consequently rebel forces decline to 
re-enforce him. They say to him they have 30,000 
troops ready to join him when they receive official 
notice. McIntosh has gone to re-enforce the rebels 
in the Indian nation. The most of Raines' men have 
gone home, and the balance, 400, are at Sarcoxle 
and Granby, it is said, to run furnaces. 

Last Thursday Price was informed the Federals 
were moving against him in force from Rolla. It 
caused great excitement in the rebel camp. Price 
expects his appointment to be confirmed within two 
weeks, when lie will here-enforced by Confederates 
from Arkansas, Unless he can take command of 
the, whole force, he will be obliged to retreat. He 
has a large number of wagons, and is putting every 
thing in readiness to decamp. He intends falling 
back on Pine Hill, unless speedily re-enforced. He 
has a large number of men on the sick list. He has 
also fifteen day’s supplies on hand. Each regiment 
has organized a corps of the best marksmen to drop 
off officers. 

A largo amount of property was seized by Pro¬ 
vost Marshal to pay the amount assessed against 
prominent rebels by Halleck, and was to be sold at 
auction on Monday, February 3d, for the benefit of 
the L T nion Refugees. 

The military commission assembled at Palmyra 
for the trial of the bridge burners, have found seven 
guilty, and sentenced to be shot. The sentence has 
been approved by Major-General Halleck. and they 
will be executed at a time and place hereafter to he 
designated. 

A general order has been issued by Major-Gene¬ 
ral Halleck. in which it is stated that several com¬ 
panies of the dill Missouri Volunteers lately called 
U. S. Reserve Corps, showed themselves mutinous 
and disobedient. The companies have been dis¬ 
armed and placed in confinement at Benton Bar¬ 
racks. The privates and non-commissioned officers 
of this corps will be sent to Cairo to work on the 
fortifications till further orders. The commissioned 
officers at that post will see that these companies 
will complete their werk. and will report to their 
headquarters the names of those who obey orders 
and deserve to bo restored to the ranks. The offi¬ 
cers of these companies not having joined in that 
mutinous demonstration, hut having failed to 
enforce order and military discipline, will be mus¬ 
tered out of the service and dismissed. The Major- 
General commanding is always ready to listen to 
complaints, and redress all well founded grievances, 
but he is determined to enforce discipline and obe¬ 
dience to orders. All companies, regiments, or 
corps who shall henceforth disobey orders, or 
exhibit mutinous dispositions, will be dealt with in a 
most summary manner. 

Department of Kansas. 

Dnu xg the past week considerable interest has 
been aroused relative to an expedition ot large size, 
fitting out in this Department, and of which it was 
freely stated Senator Lane was to have the com¬ 
mand. The following general order, contradicting 
these statements, has caused a decided sensation in 
civil and military circles: 

The expedition about to be started south from this 
Department, called in the newspapers Gen. Lane’s 
expedition, it is the intention of the Major-General 
commanding this Department to command in per¬ 
son, unless otherwise expressly ordered by Govern¬ 
ment 

Transportation not having been supplied, we must 
go without it. AH tent*, trunks, chests, chairs, 
camp-stools, Ac., must be at once stored or aban¬ 
doned. The General commanding takes in bis 
valise but one change of clothing, stud no officer or 
Boldier will carry more. Surplus room in knap¬ 
sacks must be reserved for ammunition and provi¬ 
sions, Every officer and soldier will carry his own 
clothing and bedding. 

The General commanding has applied to Govern¬ 
ment for six Brigadier-Generals, that his command 
may be properly organized, and until they arrive it 
is necessary that he should appoint act ing'Brigadier- 
Generals from senior Colonels; to enable him to do 
this in accordance with orders on the subject, each 
Colonel will immediately report the date on which 
he was mustered into the U. F. service. 

(Signed) D. Hunter, 

Major-General Commanding. 

Here is an order calculated to suppress the 
marauding bands which have made this section Ihc 
field of their operations: . 

The general order No. 12, issued from the Depart¬ 
ment of Kansas, prohibits the troops of this Depart¬ 


ment from entering the Department of Missouri, 
without a special order. A11 armed parties, whether 
belonging to the service of the Government or not, 
who shall hereafter ckifs the Kansas border and 
enter ihe Department of Missouri without due 
authority, shall tic adjudged to have entered for the 
purpose of depredation, and shall be held subject to 
ihe penalties of military law. 

Anj r armed band oi men iu Kansas not in the 
United Ftei'cs service, nor acting nnder special 
authority obtained from the Governor of the State 
or of the (.eneral Commanding, are hereby warned 
to disband and return to their homes. _ 

Military Commissioners., for tho trial of all such 
prisoners*and all now detained on charges of doing 
concerned in depredatious or jay-lmwking, will be 
established. D. Hunter, 

Major-General Commanding. 

The 3th 'Wisconsin, Colonel Solomon, is quartered 
in Leavenworth. 

The 2d Ohio Cavalry, Colonel Doubleday, are at 
Platte City. 

The Santa Fe mail, with dates to the 12th. arrived 
at Kansas City on the 28th ult. Nothing of interest 
starring in the Military Department of New Mexico. 
Col. Canby has advanced up the river from Fort 
Craig, and at last accounts was at. Bernal, with 
twenty companies of troops. He still foars an 
attack on some other points than Fort Craig. He 
thinks the enemy reported at Animosa were there to 
direct the attention of Federals. Fifteen companies 
of Federals are at Fort Craig, the same number at 
Albuquerque, six at Santa Fe, and six hundred at 
Fort Union. _ 

Department of the Ohio. 

The week has passed in comparative quiet 
within the limits of this department. We give such 
items as are at hand: 

Through rebel sources it is ascertained that 15.000 
Federal troops crossed Green River on the 30:h ult, 
and a large force was in readiness to cross on the 
day following. 

General Thomas is not pursuing Zollicoffcr’s 
defeated army, tho roads and inadequate transporta¬ 
tion not permitting. He is building a road 30 miles 
in length, to render his advance into Tennessee easy 
and permanent 

A special to the Chicago Journal from Cairo, says 
that the forces composing the expedition against 
Jeff Thompson, report the country beyond Charles¬ 
ton infested with guerilla bands, who plunder every 
one, Union and rebel alike. The expedition went 
nearly to Sykcstowu. General Payne is determined 
to occupy Charleston, and for that purpose a regi¬ 
ment of infantry and a detachment of cavalry will 
remain at that place. 

A large rebel mail, containing several hundred 
letters, has been captured near Cairo, and contains 
letters of importance from Bowling Green and other 
rebel camps. 

Captain Constable, commander of the mortar 
boats, returned to Cairo from Pittsburgh on the 31st 
tilt. Twelve of the 13-inch mortars, with mortar 
beds and ammunition, have been shipped, and 
twelve of the mortar boats will be immediately put 
in readiness for active service. 

Commodore Foote being in want of men for the 
gunboat service, General Halleck. of the Missouri 
Department, has issued general orders, in which 
commauders serving in his department are ordered 
to take immediate measures to ascertain what men 
in their respective commands desire to be translerrod 
to the gunboat service. He directs that care shall 
be taken in selecting them, and that preference shall 
be given to the best men fitted for the service. The 
men selected are ordered to report to Quartermaster 
Graohett, U. F. Army, at St Louis, by whom they 
mil be enrolled and shipped. A list of the names 
of the men furnished from each command, stating 
in each case the company and the regiment the men 
have been taken from, is to be sent to headquarters, 
that orders directing the transfer of such men may 
be issued without delay. 

Department of the East. 

Our news from the Potomac is not very imports 
ant up to the time of writing, Monday, P. M. We 
give such matters of interest as have been made 
public: 

Gen. Heintzelman, it is said, is to be placed in 
command of the new grand expedition to the Soutb, 
the details of which are as yet kept secret. 

By direction of tho Secretary of War, an order 
has been issued prohibiting letters from being sent 
or received through our lines except by prisoners 
on either side. The practice has been, heretofore, 
to allow all letters to pass. It has been discovered 
that this privilege has been abused. 

Two sutlers who for some time past have been 
furnishing supplies to Stockton’s Independent Mich¬ 
igan regiment, were last week suddenly brought up. 
Finding that the soldiers were obtaining supplies of 
liquor from some unknown source. Major Davis 
made an investigation of their establishment and 
stoek. Aside from a large supply of whisky, he 
found about $800 in counterfeit money, which they 
had been industriously circulating among the men. 
The entire stock of goods was confiscated, which, 
with two horses and lour wagons, is estimated at 
$10,000 in value. The men have been brought to 
Washington to await the action of the proper author¬ 
ities. 

Orders have been issued for the Constitution to 
sail from Hampton Roads with her troops, at the 
earliest possible moment, for Ship Island. The 
health of the brigade is rapidly and decidedly 
improving. 

The dispatches received from Gen. Burnside are 
more favorable than the details of our “ Postscript” 
in the Rural of last week. A special messenger 
from the General reached Washington on the 28th 
ult. with the following statement, dated “Head¬ 
quarters Department of North Carolina, Hatteras 
Inlet, Jan. 26:” 

We left our anchorage at Annapolis on Thursday, 
the 6th, and after a protracted passage, owing to a 
flense fog, arrived at Fortress Monroe on Friday 
night at twelve o’clock. Leaving Fortress Monroe 
on Saturday, at ten o’clock in the morning, we pro¬ 
ceeded at once to sea, but owing to fogs on Sunday 
night, our progress was very slow. On Monday, 
the 13th, the weather cleared, with a heavy wind 
and a rough sea, which caused onr vessels to labor 
very heavily, and some were obliged to cut loose 
from the vessels they were towing. Most ot them, 
however, passed the harbor about twelve o’clock on 
the 13th, just in time to escape the severe gale of 
Monday night and Tuesday. 

The propeller City of New York ran on the bar 
at the entrance to the harbor, and owing to the 
severe weather and want of small boats, we could 
render her no assistance. She was laden with stores 
and was lost 

The General also says he had been led to believe 
that he would find experienced pilots at Hatteras, 
but he had great difficulty in accomplishing his v'ish 
for want of proper accommodations. He adds that 


he would commence that day to build a wharf for 
landing supplies. The men were cheerful and pa¬ 
tient, and he would proceed with confidence. 

An accident occurred in an attempt to relieve the 
steamer New York by which a boat was swamped, 
and tbe livp* of Col. Allen, of the 3th New Jersey, 
his surgeon, and a mate of the boat were lost. 

On the landing of the expedition at Hatteras, the 
enemy made their appearance in one or two vessels 
on a reconnoitering expedition. Our boats gave 
chase and drove them back. 

The transport-steamers and vessels grounded, but 
will got off by the aid of tug-boats. Only one. the 
City of Now York, was lost, and no lives—the three 
above referred to excepted. 

Official dispatches from Com. Goldsborough, dated 
Jan. 20th,addressed to the Navy Department, arrived 
on the 30th. Seventeen of the naval vessels were at 
that time in the Found and beyond the bulk bead, 
under the immediate command of Com. Rowan, in 
full readiness lor operations of any kind. General 
Burnside was preparing his forces to move in con¬ 
nection with the Heel Coin. Goldsborough says 
things now look hopeful, and I sincerely trust we 
shall be soon at the enemy. Any decided approach 
in this quarter on the part of the rebels, with all the 
force they can muster, would, to a moral certainty, 
result in their speedy capture and destruction. 

Intelligence from Favannah, received through 
rebel agencies, states that six Federal vessels 
entered the river on tbe 28lh back of Little Tybee, 
and passed up to tho north end of Wilmington 
Island, thereby cutting off communication between 
Fort Pulaski and the city of Savannah. The enemy 
shelled Wilmington Island and fired upon the Confed¬ 
erate steamer Ida, but no injury was done. Com. Tat- 
naU’s fleet was at Thunderbolt, but arrived safe at 
Savannah. Fort Pulaski has provisions enough 
to last them six months. 

From the same .source we hear that on the 
23th the city was comparatively quiet No immedi¬ 
ate attack is anticipated. The object of the Yankees 
seems to be to cut off communication witV Fort 
Puiaski. There were six Federal gunboats at 
Wells’ Cut, and seven at the head of Wilmington 
Island, commanding the channel of the river yester¬ 
day. Com. Tatnall convoyed two steamers and a 
float toward Fort Pulaski with provisions. The 
enemy opened fire upon them, and a battle ensued, 
lasting forty minu'es. 

The provision boats and.steamer Sampson are 
now returning. Tho Federals fired upon the latter, 
and she is slightly damaged. 

A letter from an officer at the fort says that the 
enemy cannot take it by any attack they may make. 
The Yankees are engaged in removing the obstruc¬ 
tions in the channel. There are other defences yet 
to pass. The people of Savannah are firm and con¬ 
fident of their ability to defend the city. 

The Norfolk Day Book calls upon the ladles to 
contribute their red woolen 'skirts and dresses to 
the Government, tbe price of flannel used for fixed 
ammunition being so high as to subject the Govern¬ 
ment to serious lax. 

In the expectation of the success of Gen. Burn¬ 
side’s expedition, and the opening of at least three 
Congressional Districts, Marble Nash Taylor, the 
Provisional Governor, has issued a proclamation 
ordering an election on tho 22<1 of February, to ratify 
or perfect the ordinances of tho Convention of the 
18th of November, and also for the election of two 
Members of Congress. 

Advices from Fort Pickens, at Philadelphia, say 
the rebels have withdrawn a portion ot their forces 
to Mobile, which they consider in special danger. 
It is understood that tho rebel force opposite Fort 
Pickens is not over 6,000, exclusive of that at Live 
Oak plantation, which is held to be from 1.000 to 
3,000 and fortified. Contrabands are continually 
coming to Colonel Brown. 

The New Orlean • Crescent says the steamer Cal¬ 
houn entered a Louisiana port on Thursday night, 
when she accidentally burst her boiler and became 
nnmanagable. The Captain, fearing acaptnre, burnt 
Lhe vessel. The cargo was very valuable. Fhortly 
after the commencement of hostilities, the Calhoun 
was fitted up at New Orleans as a privateer. She 
made several trips, and succeeded in bringing in a 
number of rich prizes. Her loss, the Crescent 
remarks, is to be regretted. 

The latest intelligence received, states that Fort 
Pulaski is now thoroughly invested. Gen. Sherman 
has daily reports of all that is done there, and will 
take the place when he chooses to attack it. 

AFFALRS AT WASHINGTON. 

Toe Special Committee on Defenses and Fortifi¬ 
cations of Lakes and Rivers had an important 
meeting on tbe 30th ult. Gen. McClellan was called 
upon, and ho laid before the Committee many facts, 
showing the importance of immediate action. He 
favors the fortification of a few important points, 
such as Mackinaw, Fort Gratiot, and some place on 
the Sault St, Marie Canal, and relies elsewhere on 
naval delenccs, to supply which he recommends the 
establishment of one or more depots of arms on the 
Lakes. It is understood that the Committee concur 
in these general views, and will make a report in 
accordance therewith at an early day. 

Col. Reyuolds, the Government agent at Port 
Royal, who superintends the growing, gathering 
and transportation of the cotton on the Sea Islands, 
arrived in Washington on the 30th ult, and had a 
long interview w ith the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He has already secured more than $1,000,000 worth 
of cotton. The 2,000 or 3,000 negroes just freed are 
industrious and orderly, and do their work well and 
cheerfully. They need clothing and medical attend¬ 
ance. He desires to take back with him an ample 
supply of the former, and several physicians. 

The House Committee on Commerce, at their 
meeting to-day. authorized Gen. Ward to report on 
the Canadian Reciprocity treaty. The report trill 
suggest a number of important changes, making it 
more equal and favorable to tbe United States. 

Certain prisoners juBt released from. Richmond, 
and who have arrived in Washington, say that of all 
the clothing forwarded to them by Gen. Wool, from 
Fortress Monroe, some months since, by way of 
Norfolk, care of Gen. Huger, not one garment ever 
reached Richmond. It is supposed they were appro¬ 
priated by the Confederates. 

The postal receipts for letters carried during the 
last quarter of 1861, are but little less than difring 
the same period of 1860, when the mails went all 
over the Union. The cost of transportation is 
$3,000,000 less. 

The statement that the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia has decided to report against 
the abolition of slavery' in the District, is untrue. 
Whatever the sentiments of the Committee may be, 
they have not yet been ex-pressed in a vote. 

The act establishing tbe Court of Claims will be 


amended, by making its decisions final upon the 
concurrence of the three Judges, with a limited 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the disability of Congressmen to prac¬ 
tice in it. 

The urgent necessity which required the imme¬ 
diate purchase of arms, clothing, and other military 
supplies, from foreign countries, having ceased, 
Secretary Stanton has ordered that no further con¬ 
tracts be made by this department, or any bureau 
thereof, for any article of foreign manufacture that 
can be produced or manufactured in the United 
States. 

All outstanding orders, agencies, authorities and 
licenses for the purchase of arms, clothing, or any¬ 
thing else in foreign countries, or of foreign manu¬ 
facture, for this department, arc revoked or annulled. 

All persons claiming to have any contract.* bar¬ 
gain or agreement, order, warrant, license or author¬ 
ity, from this department, for furnishing anything to 
the United States, are required, within fifteen days, 
to give written notice of such contract, and its pur¬ 
port, with statement in writing of what has been 
done under it, and to file copy with Secretary of 
War. 

All contracts, orders and agreements for any sup¬ 
plies should be in writing, and signed by the con¬ 
tracting parties, and originals or copies filed 
according to regulations, with the head ot' the pro¬ 
per bureau. It is seldom that any necessity can 
prevent contracts from being reduced to waiting, 
and even when made by telegraph, its terms can lie 
ppeedily written and signed, and every claim 
founded upon any pretended contract outstanding, 
of which notice and copy is not filed in accordance 
wj|h this order, w ithin the period named, shall be 
deemed and held fraudulent and void, and no claim 
thereon will be allowed or paid by the department, 
without satisfactory proof of its validity. 

The following order, appointing the Rev. Bishop 
Ames and the lion. Hamilton Fish, Commissioners 
to visit and relieve the prisoners of the United 
States, has been issued by Secretary Stanton: 

Ordered , That the Rev. Bishop Amps, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Hon. Hamil¬ 
ton Fish, ot New York, lie and are hereby appointed 
Commissioners to visit the prisoners belonging to 
the army of the United States, now in captivity at 
Richmond and elsewhere, and tinder saeii regula¬ 
tions as may be prescribed by tin* authorities hav¬ 
ing custody of such prisoners' reJieve their necessi¬ 
ties. and provide for their comfort at the expense of 
the United States, in pursuance of the order hereto¬ 
fore made on this subject; and that said Commis¬ 
sioners be requested immediately to signify by tele¬ 
graph to this deportment their* acceptance or refu¬ 
sal of this appointment, and report in person at 
Washington, without delay. 

(Signed) Edward M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

The War Department has ordered that henceforth 
all Union soldiers released from rebel dungeons 
shall, upon their arrival at Washington, receive, in 
addition to full pay, commutation of rations for the 
whole timo of imprisonment. 

Collector Barney has notified the Secretary of the 
Treasury that he intends to abolish the office of 
Collector at Troy, and allow the duties to be dis¬ 
charged by the Surveyor. lie also states that he 
intends (o abolish two more of tho same class of 
offices at Albany, there being no necessity for them. 
Ho says he has commenced the work of retrench¬ 
ment in the New York Custom House, having 
already abolished $50,000 worth of places, and 
intends to keep on doing so. 

Secretary Feward has w ritten to Marshal Lamon, 
directing him to discontinue hereafter the practice 
of the last half century, with reference to the use of 
the Washington jail for the custody of slaves. 
These instructions forbid him to receive slaves for 
safe keeping there, except committed by some com¬ 
petent law officer for offense against the law, or, 
unless taken up and committed as fugitives from 
slavery, in which he is hereafter to comply literally 
with tbe provisions of the law regarding their dis¬ 
charge from custody at the end of thirty days, unless 
previously lawfully claimed by owners. In these 
instructions, Mr. Seward has followed the letter of 
the law, and thus provided for the prompt correc¬ 
tion of the abuses in that connection, which have 
existed only by a custom of fifty years. 

Notwithstanding the alarms and croakings of 
some foreign journals and letter writers about the 
stone blockade, and other sinister reports, the dis¬ 
patches received at the State Department are 
regarded as conclusive of the complete restoration 
of the entente cordiale between the United States 
and Great Britain, and of the best possible under¬ 
standing with the Governments of France, Italy, 
and other European States. On the 30th ult., Secre¬ 
tary Seward and Lord Lyons exchanged congratu¬ 
lations on the adjustment of the Trent affair, in the 
spirit which, in the same case, animated Earl Rus¬ 
sell and Minister Adams. 

The Secretary of State, on the 31st ult., directed the 
release from Fort Lafayette of all the persons taken 
Horn on board insurgent armed vessels. 

It is true,, as has been stated, that Gen. Wool, 
under instructions, asked Gen. Huger if Smith, the 
pirate, were delivered to him at Norfolk, Col. Cor¬ 
coran would be restored to liberty and sent North. 
The answer in the negative w as owing to a differ¬ 
ence in rank of the two prisoners. 

Hon. Alfred Ely, M. C. from this (Rochester) dis¬ 
trict, late a prisoner at Richmond, had an interview 
with the President and Secretary Few ard on the 1st 
iust., and it has been determined to place the rebel 
pirates, now in New r York and Philadelphia, on the 
footing of prisoners of w*ar. An order has been 
issued to remove them to military prisons, with a 
view to exchange them for citizens confined at the 
South. This important and humane course may 
result in the return of Gols. Corcoran, Lee, Cogs- 
well, Woodruff, Wilcox, Vodges, and other officers 
now held as hostages for these privateers. A gen¬ 
eral exchange of all prisoners will, it is believed, 
speedily follow. 

Mexican letters from Havana state that the allies 
are greatly dissatisfied with their prospects in Mex¬ 
ico, and complain that Miramon and others have 
deceived them. They expected aid from a strong 
party, and find the population as one man against 
them. They are convinced that their present force 
is entirely inadequate to tbe task of bringing the 
Mexicans to terms. The troops at Vera Cruz are 
suffering greatly from sickness, five hundred men 
out of eight thousand being in the hospitals. 
Whenever they have ventured beyond the range of 
their cannon, they have been shot dow*n, if few*, or 
driven hack, if in force. 

The allies seem to be quarreling among them¬ 
selves. On one occasion, a French regiment fought 
a Spanish regiment, until a number were killed and 
wounded in each. In consequence of this brawl, it 
was believed that the French forces would imme¬ 
diately land at Tampico, W'hore, as previous advices 
inform us, resistance would be made. The English 
were at tho same time to attack Matamoras. 
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Bs Brier. - In writing us on business, please be as brief as 
consistent At this season we receive from 200 to 300 or more 
letters per day, aud it is no easy task to read all carefu'.y and 
(five each proper attention;—even the opening and glancing at 
the contents of each, (which the writer of tiiL. tries to do,) is 
somewhat laborious. The short letters are always read, while 
the long epistles cannot at once receive the time required; so 
wo are ooDstniin«d to attend to the business part and defer the 
rest Hrevity and accuracy are th*' great essentials of a business 
letter, and no other matter should be given on tin- same sheet 
or half sheet If you send an inquiry or article for publication 
with a business letter, pray do not mix them on tire same page, 
or even opposite pngestlunlese so that we can separate without 
injury to either — for one goes to clerk and the other to editor. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


CTTNCI^XATF* Jan. 2S*—The receipts of hours have been 
n^te andthe demand good at full prices iri the fore part of 
tut week. but. they gays way tin last three days, and under ad¬ 
vices Horn Northern Illinois and Iowa, from whence, some lots 
arnvotl the last. three dpya.ovor 2.000 hen 1 having been rarrived 
11 n»rn I ■ • t. m«j t ere : j no don lit 

uml a iar»re im^hpr ain -Ml I:* luu! m that ^cMotu Under 
declined to $3 la 3,31, u I drewed 
hng*>oldto the extent of I.3Uw I,.-on rederdav, at $S.0l*,r8,2U, 
t,e> !at ■! i tor hit* avi.ragUjg^Wltg., The weather bmame quite 
wa. m \ esb rday, the thermometer being up to (it. rendering it 
b>„ warm to •'laughter, which helped to depress the market.— 
S he course of the market, p. ,J the - iq.-pfe pqhfffi during the 

uli 'nmi’)? m i;lv the market opened rather 

d ll und I, avy, at tie. demand improved as thn d ,v advanced, 

frc„r, fw .^V> rH i' 1 ''' Imgs, which have l.rou brought inwove 

wilfiB \v«5ft tt \ b |A3oT3 n i/L K l V,? u ^ ht *>*«*» twice* Thn 

., n ' U W'-v/Taw. I Ijlimtiiiv, Tjyp iMrlrnt wn.-t flmund 

i U M.ri(ke;MTri. Friday, "the receipt* 
kt ^SvViu d ^w dPChmM or, tho market ’.losing dull, wW 
W„rasl/v, 0 'I/,?. 111 ' 1 " , V'' r H* h' “Vii,e«« continued and prices 

lYamm, o?VmT',' r ,; k U ', S f-H- Th " tt'arhet. was un 

changed no Monday, but wit* lull, m |c*at ,3,lto:3.Su Tuovdnv 

uui! * l u'r ( Lvne,'rr' l ; r ‘' l, '"' r JgV’hg *q,ldrnJjchanged, and become 
nuil-.| inmvrtfjl.lt* tof packing. I ho ra.‘itk»«t Wivi vrrv (lull nml 

$3, 150^30 f»r Uve, an<l for — Gnfjctis 

Boxed Fork -The Toledo (Ohio) Blade, of the »Ui ult says 
"Among the receipts by the Dayton A Michigan rood v(wt,.r- 

"'* r ° ° r r <irk ‘P 

um WJU [Ivy lilts v. IxdeSVe m the largest amount of boxed Pork 
ever received Vrn .n one day. During the past fix days the re 
cei; t, of this article by the [) A, M road, .Untie, have born 1 959 
tend" ° f U7M,M !t " ;dl ^aod for Liverpool, 


^iioertisemcnts 


American Stock Journal—D. 0. I.indptey 

Vegeta le and Acrii-u]te,ral Reodi^-J Thorbnrn & Co. 

Fan’ v l‘ignore—flail, Kainee & Baldwin. 

Fun for the (Vra-FUr-topher. M'd>e & Skip pan. 
jp H ,k* forS'liool and Kao,flies—Beadle A: Co. 

Situation Wantod a--Wet Norse. 

Corn et Thermometer*—Robcrtron ,y ( o 
Something New for A cents - C. W. bcoileld. 


•3?“ AI» KUTIMINU TERM 8, In Advance -TmRTY-FrvH 
Ckxts a Line. each iiptetiion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62J$ cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line, 

IT 7- Tlin immense circulation of tho lit! it Ah New-Yorker— 
lull twenty thousand more than that c.f any other similar jour¬ 
nal renders it by fur the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medi um 
of its class in America. Tbis pact should ho borne In mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealer*, Land 
Agents, Ac.. Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


jyo tjx ojv hjvo u'l.r. nm;, but rni:- 


jniujas for its niFFVsiojy 


_The gold fever is having a ran at St. Catherines, C. W. 

— Ex-Comptroller John C. Wright of Schenectady, N. Y., 
is dead. 

_The rebels arc said to be making Large quantities of 

powder at Raleigh, N. C. 

— A Salt Lake letter announces the death of Po-teet-neet, 
Chief of the Utah Indians. 

— Tile flank of Tennessee has Issued notes of the denomi¬ 
nation of five and ten cents. 

— Large amounts of counterfeit money are in circulation 
about the camps on the rotomne. 

— An association lias hcen formed in London for the pre¬ 
vention of steam boiler explosions. 

— Contracts have been awarded to parties in Norwioh, 
Conn for fifty five thousand muskets. 

— Two thirds of the slaves have left Missouri since tire war 
commenced, halving about 3o,U00 behind. 

— Col. Harvey Brown, of Port Pickens, is in bad health, 
and wants to bo relieved of his command. 

— Prussia is preparing to rebuild her fortresses on the 
Shine to be prepared for what may come. 

— The amount due from the Boston banks on the third 
$50,000 000 of the National loan is $3,000,000. 

— The Pensacola Olieorver of the 0th ult., says that about 
one dpzen slaves recently escaped to Fort Pickens. 

— Gen. Siegel’s resignation has not been accepted. It is 
understood now that be will remain in the sendee. 

— Since last June there have been purchased in Maine, and 
already carried out of it to the war, about 2000 horses. 

— The Great Eastern — the grand mogul of sailing crafts — 
is to Is.' converted n’o a hath house, or fioating hospital. 

— A disastrous tire occurred on Monday week in Quincy 
Market, Boston. The loss is said to amount to $100,000. 

— Utah desires to he admitted into the Union, and has 
drown up a State Constitution to be submitted to Congress. 

— The Marshall (Texas) Republican Nf the 14th ult.. learns 
of large mortality among the Texas troops or, the Potomac, 

— The Virginia Assembly (rebel) has pnssed a resolution 
begging her volunteers to re-enlist when their terms expire. 

— An address of condolence to Queen Victoria on the death 
of her ltnd-and has been signed by thousands in New York. 

— There are now encamped at Camp Dennison, Ohio, 3,333 
infantry. 3,145 cavalry, and 391 artillery. Total, 7,309 men. 

— The expense of our Consular system, embracing nearly 
five hundred Consular officers, is about $330,ooo per annum. 

— It is estimated thut only al>out one fourth part of the 
people in the United States reside in villages, towns and cities. 

— The Chicago Tribune says that over a million dollars 
were expended in that city, during tho year 1801, in the horse 
trade. 

— Nineteen newspaper correspondents accompauy the Mis¬ 
sissippi expedition. Seven of them represent the New York 
press. 

— Marshal Vaillant has been appointed to take charge of 
the Prince Imperial of Prance, who will be six yeans old in 
March. 

— A gang of coiners, with extensive facilities ” for the 
manufacture of quarters and halves, has been broken up in 
Chicago. 

— The channel of the Mississippi river is closed by ice 
below St. Louis, cutting off communication by steamboat 
with Cairo. 

— Date Fnglish papers state that the privateer Nashville was 

still at Southampton, but the British government hod forbid 
her (o arm. . 

— The American residents of Vancouver’s Island have 
generously forwarded $1,000 to the Sanitary Commission at 
Washington. 

— The total amount of cotton used in manufacturing, in 
the United Slates and Europe, the past year, was about 
5,500,000 bales, 

— Twenty-five American trotters, says the Journal du 
Havre, have arrived at that port, which were purchased for the 
Imperial stables. 

— Next to Boston, Iloxbury has the largest public debt of 
any city iu Massachusetts, $691,966. Worcester lias the 
smallest, §90,000. 

— A report from Augusta, Ga., dated on the 23d ult, says 
that five stone vessels were sunk in the channel of Charleston 
harbor on the C2d. 

— The bakers of Paris gave, last Christmas, instead of their 
usual holiday presents to their customers, 265,000 killogrnmines 
of bread to the poor. 

— It is proposed to establish a Turkish bath in New York 
on the old original Constantinople plan, the attendants to be 
brought from Turkey. 

— Baltimore oysters liare been transported to Havre aud 
successfully acclimated. Similar experiments will be made 
in other ports of France. 

•T- The celebrated piano-maker, Broadwood, who died 
recently in London, left a fortune amounting to £350,000, all 
made from piano-niaking. 

— Rev. II. G. O Dwight was killed on the Troy and Rutland 
Railroad on Saturday week. He was for thirty years a mis¬ 
sionary ut Constantinople. 

— The boa constrictor which swallowed its blanket at the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, some time ago, lias recently died, it 
is supposed of iudigestion. 

— The ice crop throughout the North will be of a superior 
quality this winter. Iu Maine it ranges from eighteen to 
twenty inches in thickness. 

— On Saturday and Sunday week two large bonded ware¬ 
houses in Bridge street, N. Y city, were burned, the losses 
amounting to about $518),060. 

— Petroleum saves the whales. According to the New Bed¬ 
ford Standard, the decrease of whale ships the past year has 
been 90 vessels and 31,138 tuns. 

— Albany papers are wanting their people to prepare for a 
great tlood when the winter breaks up, as the country to the 
north is entirely filled with snow 

— From the lime of the occupation of Hilton Head by the 
Federal forces to the sixth of January, ono hundred and 
twenty-tour deaths have occurred. 

— In the Vermont Supreme Court, it has been decided that 
a schoolmaster has no right to •• bircb v a pupil for what he 
does after school is out for the day. 

— The new tea plants are now in bloom in the National 
Conservatory at Washington. They bear a white flower, and 
till the air with a delightful perfume. 

— The latest foreign political rumor refers to an offensive 
and defensive league between Austria and Spain, with an 
especial view to future aflkirs in Italy. 

— It costs something to be elected Mayor of New York. 
At the late election, Guthrie's bills arc put down at $20,000, 
Opdyke's $29,000. aud Wood's $10,000. 

— The wife of each Wisconsin soldier, enlisted in a Wis¬ 
consin regiment, receives from the State $5, and each child 
under twelve years of age $3, per rnontli. 

— Along the Mediterranean, near Genoa, the fruit trees, 
having previously blossomed for the secoud time this year, 
are now laden with a second crop of fruit. 

— The Montgomery Advertiser estimates tho troops in the 
rebel army from Alabama at 17,000. Gov. Moore, iu his 
meesuge, puts it at 30,0(S'. W hieh is true ? 

— The oldest bouse in Boston was built in 1666, and is now 
206 years old. The timber of which it is composed is still 
sound, and in a good state of preservation. 

The whole number of barrels of mackerel inspected in 
Massachusetts last year, was 194.283%, being 41,522% barrels, 
or more thou 17% per cent, leas than in I860. 


ilTnvkcts, t£cimmcrre, fcc 


U i'OTt THE CAMIV'-W 

„ J Pictures. Sent post-paid for 16 cte Cl 
MORsf, ,v SKIPl'QN, 109 Nassau Ft.. New York 


Q| | C I ri>. EAC H lliermotneters. ivnnante,I correct 
O’ pi'ccnite-lwith Loyal L. 8. flays and Patriotic Devices.— 
Ma’fed >r I'riUKR l>ON A fO„ 82 Na ssau St.. New York. (630 

DANCY F*It 4100 - W0 pairs of Fancy Pigeon* 
I for sale, comprising ru vat I atlas, incliplimc man r new to the 
Fancy. BALL, HA'NKS A BALDWIN. 

_ Elimhoth, New Jersey, l-l miles from N. Y City by Railroad. 

CIT 1 ATION WANTED -a- h a rt v 
iri or to do general house work, by a rosiwctalil,' woman. The 
Country preferred. Wages not so much an object if a home.— 
Apply at St. Mary’s Hospital, corner of BulTalo and Genesee qts.. 
Rochester. N Y. 


Burnt New-Vorkcr OlHee. ) 

Rochkster, February 4111, IHfi] ( 

Floor and Grain remain at la*t week’8 quotations with but 
light transactions. 

Meats.—M oss Fork has put on flt cents per barrel Clear is 
drooping. Dressed Hors have advanced HXJ2S cent* upou tne 
rates current at our last report. Hams and Shoulders have 
likewise slightly increased in price. Chickens arc in more de¬ 
mand and briug K ti, 7 cents per pound, readily. There are but 
few other alterations, nod these an< ia matters of minor Im¬ 
portance. 

Rochester Wholesale Friccs. 

Flour nod Grain. Eggv, dozen. 13@Hc 

Flour, winter wlent,$1.25(46,60 Honey, box.I«„ lie 

Flour, spring do, 6.(kAgr5.2S Candles, box. 9%f3;il)fl 

Flour, buck wheat .. I 76 a 1.76 Candles extra_ UtiAl.c 

Meal, Indian. y,jj J.iW Fruit a..,! Root*. 

U bent, l.euesee. .— Apples, bushel_ 2t®fOc 

'" aUaJU ' ItvSltL? ()0 - dried 7,1 It,... fljhaOc 

Svf"' '2 '*. Fbftehee, do — Mffidti,; 

Bve.'WtbHfibusli'.' 1 -vMcC gjgtak do- IapIic 

Si.f by weight. ^ isgE 

. Hides and Skins. 

Be^s . clar K !’ ter ::::::::: fe c 

•Ments. I Sheep Pelts.$1.26(5400 

Pork, mess.$11.80(400.00 Ijunl, Pelts . /OcteJ 25 

Pork, clear . . .. 1300(3118 .M Ac<-<Ih. 

I),f-se,l bogs, Ctvt H.TKm 4.00 Clover, tpishel_$3.50Cg4.(X) 

Beef cwt.. .. 4.0*k]fh 6,00 Timothy. t.80@“26 

Sin ing iauibx, eucli lMtjp 1.78 Sundries. 

Mutton, carcass... a.a'tc. Wood, hard. $A(*X<j'AOO 

Hums, smoked_ tl(i(7e. Wood soft.,'100703,UO 

Shoulders. 4®*5aC. Coal, l.ehigh_7.00ffi7.tM 

Chickens. 6 q(7c- Goal, ^crautoa_ 6.50W5.S0 

Turkeys. 7(a>8c, Cotkl, Pittston.5,56^)6.60 

Geese. 4i>vUf6c. Caul, Shumokin.. 6.5D05.SO 

Ducks p pair. SSadic. ConJ, Char... 7®8c 

Oiilrj, Ac. Halt, bbl...$1.6iyEiI.56 

Butter.roll. 12,V(i'14c. Has. tun. 7,email DO 

Butter, firkin. l'J.i 13c I Straw, tun. 6.tR»(25S.OO 

Cheese. (Xari’-.-c. Wool, >1 tb. 3S<«Mi5c 

Lard, tried. BCaie^c. Wliitcfish, halfbbh 3.Oita.3 .26 

Tallow, rough. 6>i(3'6c. Codfish, quinbti,... 4.00rai4.50 

Tallow, tried. Trout, half bbl.&oil@3.2S 


WORE GOOD PAY FOR D0I.\G GOOD! 


(JOMKTHING NEW I-'OlvV AGENTS.— 
ii Scofield's Improved Portable Writing Desk and Chess Board 
combined, furnished ownpAfr, for Soldiers, Travelers and others. 
S«od stamp for particulars, or 36 rents for sample. 

__C. W SCOFIELD. Geneva, N, Y. 

G E E D SI 

THCK,BERN’S CATALOGUE NOW READY, 

FOE laes: 

ritTR Descriptive CATALOOOIi OK VKGKTABI.E and AG RI¬ 
CCI,TU HU, SKKD8 for the present season is now ready for 
distribution to applicant*. I’i.kaKK iucmemiiek that tux Post- 

AOK ON See PH 18 ONLY I CENT PKIi fi'Anc AllV of the finer 
Seeds that mav he required by our rriemis for Hot-Bkds, wo 
will mail free of charge, at Catalogue prices. 

I £~- CELEBRATED GARNET CHIU POTATOES. $2,00 pkb 
tin sine l. J. M, THORBURN A do.. 

®0-2t 15 John St,. New York. 


PREMIUMS FOR SMALL LISTS! 


EVERY CLUB AGENT REWARDED.' 


J"Iow that the period of competition for the 
Premiums offered last November for early lists, 
(and the largest, chibs remitted for on or before Feb. 
1st,) has expired — and as Ihe large lists have 
already been received —we purpose giving every 
friend of the Rural who will obtain a small number 
of subscribers (say 6 to 24 or more,) a valuable 
Reward fof his or her effort in so doing. Our 
Programme for the Spring Campaign is in this wise: 


OOKS FOR SCHOOLS 

.. AND i»a milies. 

Beadle’rt Dime Dialogue*, Nn«. i and 2. 

< Ogvvx Beadle x Dune Speaker, \',, s i a 

Beaiileri Dime School Melndist 
yff )xj Beadle's Dime Letter-Writer 

tt ri Beadle'- 1 Dime lieok nf Etiquette, 
r U ( ' a dle'!» Dime ('hen* Inatruntor. 
VaDyjf.yjTri*// Beadle'* I nine Guide to Drcee-making. 

.V/ Heady* Dime Melmlirt (music imd words.) 
S *. x . ..*>* Bcanle'a Dime Cook Book. 

. ffeut, iK'Ht-rxtid, nn ipreipt of Ten Centa 
ti. Lp >eral redaetion to Tea In-rs aod Ageiitx For sale by 
S'ewB ?uid Book Dealer* A''d-e** 

BKAI'I.K K COr, Puhliahera, New York. 


TnE CATTLE MARKETS), 

NEW YORK, Jan 29. — The current prices fo: 
ill the markets are as follows: 

BEEP CATTLE. 

First quality.rwt. < 

Ordinary qualify. 

Common quality,... 

Inferior quality;. 

COWS AND OALTES. 

First quality. $-1 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality.3 

Inferior quality.,. 5 


CASH AND OTHER PREMIUMS. 

L To each of tho Twenty Five Persons remitting accord 
iog to our terms, for the largest Twenty-Five Lists of Yearly 
Subscribers to the litntAi. Nkw-Youkeu between this date and 
April 15, 1862, we will give a United States Treasury Note for 
FIVE DOLLARS, (or, if preferred, $5 in gold,) — in addition 
to ono of the premiums offered below. 

IL To Evi:uy Peuson remitting, for Twenty-Four or more 
subscribers, as above, we will give (in addition to a free copy 
of the Rubai,,) a perfect.and handsomely bound volume of 
the Rural New Yorkbk for 1861 or 18*50 — price $3; or, if 
preferred to bound Rural, a copy of LosaiNO’s Illurtkatkij 
Hi 8 T 01 iY OK TIIR UNITED STATES—(an Imperial 8 vo. volume, 
with 300 illustrations—price $3.50.) 

HI. To Every PERSON remitting, ns above, either $16 for 
10 copies, $21 for 15 copies, or $25 for 20 copies, we will give 
a*free copy of the Litru-vr„and either Tin: Horse and His 
Diseases, (price 81.25.) or Evertrody^ Lawyer, (price 
$1.25,) as preferred, or, either one of the bookA, or package of 
flower scsmIs, offen d below, if the person entitled pn'fer. 

IV To Every Pkrson remitting, as nlxive., $11) for six 
coiiics, wn will give a free copy of Rtra.Ci.. and either the 
Manual ok Aorioulturk. or Lossixti's Pictorial Unitru 
States, (price $1,) or a dollar package of choice importoij 
Flower Seeds. 

All books (cxeepM tjound Rural and Loading's Illustrated) 
and seeds will be sent by mail, post paid. Persons entitled to 
book or flower seed premiums con also compete for the cosh 
premiums! In order to give all who compete a fair and 

equal chance, traveling agents, post-riders, citizens of Roches¬ 
ter, and persona (or their agents or aliuses) who advertise by 
circulor to receive subscriptions (from 11 distance, at club rates,) 
for the Rural in their “clubs , 11 (whether called “Empire, 
“Keystone,” or by other title.) are excluded Jrom compd Uion 
for any of the a/iove premiums 

J3'” Comment upon the above offers- ia unnecessary. F.v-mj 
person who forms a club of six or more Is sure of » free copy 
und valuable book; and as our regular agents have already 
sent iu their large lists, of course the premiums now offered 
will b«i talu u mainly by new agents, or those who form new 
clubs, though they are Open to all There is yet abundant 
time to form new cluba, to commence with the volume (we 
can Btill furnish back numbers,) or at any time, and we trust 
subscribers, those who have sent for specimen numbers, and 
others who receive this, will at once commence the Spring 
Campaign. 


IMPORTANT TO STOCK GROWERS. 

I THE FOURTH VOLUME 

OK TttH 

AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 

Commences January 1>'G2. 

Tt is devoted exclusively to matters relating to th— breeding, 
care and Inanagemeut of our dornMtie animal*, and D tho 
largest, cheapcatand irio-t widely vireutateii i eriodioal ot the 
kind in this country. Thirty-two large octavo page*, kand- 
aornely illuatruti'd Every stock man rfiould have it. 

Published monthly at 26 Park Mow, New 7 ork. at $1.00 per 
year. Sperimon copies rent gratis, on application to A. G. 
HATCH, trcncra! Agent, Windsor, Vt 

!>. 11. IJNSI.KV Kditor and Proprietor. 
OTIS K K. WAITK. Associate E,liter. 


First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 
Common quality. 
Inferior quality,. 

Prime quality,... 

Ordinary. 

Common,...". 

Inferior,. 


iaside quotations Stele* at #6,25 a6.3)fo:'rejected, N> .Vrji6,80for 
■uiperlinr State; S,',80jjl6.S0 for extra State, $5,58 - 5,80 for sujier- 
nuc Western, $6,S)uii6,9.'if(q common to ineilimn extra West¬ 
ern ; $6,96u6,U6 for »utli(qOg firm cl* extra round hooped flblo, 
und $fi.l.Vi’,76 for trade brand* do, - market cl or ing firm.- 
Canadian Ilnur firm and 3c bettor, with a mndcrnto nusineea 
doing, -tvleaat $3.AVa6,Ul for aupcrtlne, and $.5,80., 8,75 ter com¬ 
mon to choice extra, feya flour ih steady. sale* at S3..7iig)M,26, 
for inferior to choice. Corn ideal qulet'aud without any ma¬ 
terial change In prieexr mile* at $3.to fur extra Western. #3,o0 
for Jet ev, arid $3.30 for Brandywine. 

*» It a \ Wheat market may i«v quoted |(3l2e. taitter, with a 
moderate demand fin- export and home consumption Sales of 
Chicago spring at Sl.30.aI.iW, Rvine spring al $1,36; Cmiadn 
elub at SL32 Mllwaiikd! club at $l.3ii.‘ <; amber Iowa at Si,38; red 
winter Westei ti at $1.41 ■.•’1.46. amber Michigan at 51,46*1,00, 
the latter fur choice, and common while Indiana at $ 1 , 16 .* l,4n 
R.ve Scarce und firm, without iui.y Liateriol eliange in prieeq; 
-••tie* at .x'i ' AV Barley firm atxl- uly prices, snip* CuqfUln Ka-t 
atb3c. Barley malt quid and iiomiiial at 95c. Pen- continai 
quiet imd nominal at HOi- ter Canadian. Curn market firm aud 
may be quoted a shade better, with a moderate business doirit 
tereyjmrtatid bi-me cOnrumptitin; rale* at fits .■ 85c for inived 
Wentei 11 in «tnru and illloat, chiefiy ut the out-ide priee, and 85c 
for white Southern. Oats steady and uiichaii".er|, -aU'sRt 1) .. 
Uc.for Canada, and Uqt42c for Jersey, Wb»*er n and Slnle. 

Prtuv jtiuiN* Pork market active but lean linn; saiwi at St2,lKi 
[eIJ*HI tor tecs*. 9l3,OtH'Uk$0 for city prime me**, and ?8,.tiV ffl.i’O 
for prime. Inclmled were 1.7IRJ bbUk mesa ddiveniiilq within ;«) 
dais at. $l3,?.'<'i'13,3ri; !,U00 bhi*. do. fir A half of June, buyer's 
option, at #13,26 l,3») hbl« do, in all June at $13,7% and'2,60') 
bills, do, for future delivery, on private term* Beef rules very 
quid, sale* at 4 ,1 Kite 4,,VI fqi country prime, $. 1,1 N> i 5,50 for conn 
try mp»* Slftc'IV *'or repacked nie*,*; nnd $i,l.75 c 14.1*) ter extra 
mi"** Prime rue** buef quiet; salo* at ratu'-’l Beef hams 
steady and quiet, -ales at SM.i'x.ul.y Out incut* are dull and 
unchanged, sale* .ti 3%i ■ P-,c for shouMevs and 6m is- fur hum* 
Bacon iu moderate dot iand sales at i;‘iry,c for Western and 
city short ribbed nddilte*. lie for long l ibbed do, 7kfr for city 
long and ahnrt clear do. Siaokf-d mwtia quiet and un'hiioce*l. 
Drnased hogs iq fair request. With vale* at $1,(tan4,lli fm W**t- 
orn, and $-(,260(4,26 for city. Lard nmrk*t without decided 
rliangc. but rule* cicicr anil |p-> active Mile* ut. 7'q'6i8c for 
No. I to choice Western, the latter an extreme price But¬ 
ter firm and selling at llte lfie. for Ohio, and KV.r'ilc for State. 
Cheese continues quiet at 0,0for good to choice. 

Ashes—Q uiet aud steady at $6,37.% for Pots and nt $6,26 for 
Pearls. 

ALBANY, Fitn 1— PnouR anti Meal—T he demand for 
Hour Is more native add the market ia firmer In prices there i* 
no quotable improvement, but there ia a good huaine&j doing at 
very full rates 

Common to good State,. $5,40(5)6,50 

Faoc) and Extra State,... 5 ,ii<x« 5,75 

Conunou to good Western. 6,tMw6,t)0 

Extra Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, &c,_ fi.uomy.tx) 

Extra 1 )hio.. e.txXu'T.OO 

Common Canadian,. 8,50(n)5,SO 

Extra Canadian. 8.0IXS67.26 

Fanny Gotumtc,.. . ... 5,755)6,25 

Extra Geneaee and city brands. 6,S0i@7,M 

Buckwheat flour is in lintitoit supply, und is selling in the 
iTrcet ut $1 5l), ami from store at 41 . 02 **, mo Its. Corn meal In 
limited request at $l,2fi@'1.37_*i >1 lot) lbs 

Grain—T here is a fair milling demand for wheat, with more 
doing, dale*, iu car lota, at, $ 1 , is for State spring, SI.A) for mix¬ 
ed State, und $1,26 for red Western do. Corn quiet at 60c for 
new round yellow. kv« linn, with sales at Tt c. Bariev in ac¬ 
tive T0que*t at vim; lull price* sale*, in car lots, it TO.iiT7c for 
two-rowed, and JJUu for rou.r*rowed State. Oats quiet aud un- 
e hanged. 

BliFKAlA Fun 1. — Pt.oitr—T here ia nothing of import 
anre doing in the market, the demand, os for several davs past, 
being moderate, confined as it is to the present requirements ol 
the home trade, while prices are steady rales at Jd.'Xi for super¬ 
fine Ohio; superfine Michigan at $3.75. extra Panada from spring 
wheat at $4,‘i), and double - y-tra Indiana at $5,60. 

Ora in- Wheat market, quiet.and nothing doing I„y-t rales at 
95c for Canada club; $1 for Milwaukee clout am) $l.m fur white 
Canadian. Corn market qulpt and noicinal V 46c. Oats are 
• soiling in a retail ivav at Bar ley quiet and nominal at 60® 
55c, as to quality. Rye also quiet and nominal at liOtg'OfiC for or¬ 
dinary to choica. Peas, Canadian ficlii, held at 61 r. Bean*, or¬ 
dinary, $1,40; loir $1,to, an I choice $t,d<> wltti a fur demand. 

Seep:* —Arrivals light and market quiet at $2 for timothy and 
$4 for clover. . 

Provisions—M arket quiet and nothing doing in either pork 
or bacon, and 1:0 change to note in quotations. 

Dressed Hogs —Also quirt, sale* HO Canadian, yesterday af¬ 
ternoon, averaging 24U lbs at $3,42. 

CHICAGO, Feb. I—Flour-M arket active and firm. 

Grain--W heat less active, sales at 74 *a(;674‘4c for No. l.and 
to‘v g 70c for No. 2. Corn quiet and firm at 22 *ir 

Prov isions Mens Fork in ai.'tive shipping and speculative de¬ 
mand, and advanced U.'vterjSc, sales ut fu.iWSi .id./S. 

Hoos—Dressed 5c lughcr, sales at $2,45re2,Si) lave Hogs 5c 
higher; sales ut t'J,3X.i 2,45 

riKxr Cattlm—I n active demand at $2,65nj3,25 for medium to 
good. 

TORONTO, Jan. '10. — Flour since our last has ruled ex¬ 
ceedingly dull with but few -ale* in th- early part of the week. 
A round lot of ."'npcrline changed hands at $4, Id. 1 . o. b. Since 
the arrival of tile Europa's news, however, price* are still 
eaaer buyors Mitering $4.05. and purchases have keen made at 
this figure. Higher grades are entirely neglected, our quota¬ 
tions, therefore, may be cou*iderod nominal. 

Sc p*r fine..•..Si.mxg^.os 

Fancy...4,2004.25 

Ext.*,.. . .. ....1,60.11,70 

Suvenor Extra,. . .. 4.9005 ,10 

Oatmkai.is in fair olTartng and only in Umito«i dumun J at j-2,- 
rtGuAJA 

Grain—F all Wheat during the week has been In fair offering; 
the daily receipts would avenigu 2.IXM bushela Notwith*t:uid- 
inglhe declining tendency of the English market*, prices for 
the grain have continued steady, with a good deal of competi¬ 
tion aoe.og dealers, the price* lor which have been f»>it'98c for 
inferior hi medium, and $l,02uid.(Vt, and In a few Inwtaiicee $ 1 , 1.17 
baa been paid tor choice load*, th* greater portion 1 •!' that olt- j - 
ing, however, being of an interior grade. The nvenure for tiie 
work - * purchase* would not lio much over $1,02 ner busln-1 
Spring wheat lot* been in larije offering, the erout bill* ofwlunh 
is received hv raiL The roecinta, both bv team* and rail, would 
exceed .OW busheb. a day. There has been a steady domand 
during the week, and price* have becqi well maintained, ranging 
from 80 •• 35c per bus'ueL Bariev is in limited xupplv, and iu ac¬ 
tive reiiui.**t at 6lijj^i3e. 1 *vh« have been In Cali- supply and in 
demand at 4A,.b&K’.. llats have bteii very scarce during the 
week, and are eagetly bought up at 32©33c per bushel. 

Potatoes, f) bust)pi. . 70fa'f4)c 

Butter, Fresh *4 fb.Jjj;. 14.i in 

" No. 1 Dairy. iagi3 

" No. 2 store packed. fto 10 

Cheese.. add 7 

Hams.... 7iu) 8 

Bacon. f> too tbs....$3.«>3 4.oo 

Egg*. P dorea... i»a 20 

Turkeys, each,.... 6o5’1.26 

Gees*, each. 40.Tr/) 

Ducks. *1 pair.. 4oj fi0 

Chicken*. >4 pair... 2.Vn30 

Annies. >1 barreL. -K^ .$2.iXVr4 00 

W 00 L ^ tb... 355737 

Salt barrel.1.50 m 1 52 

Hay V» tuu..... 10.007,15.00 

Straw td tun. f. .8.005) 9.00 


SWINE 


\TEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOC1ETY- 

i.N Annual MBRTIm: at th" Capital Ali.sny, tfedriesaay, 
February 12 th, 1862, it 12 n r.iock. 0|i Wednesday Evening.au 
Addrea* by Hon. IIknrt S. Rasdall, of lorUaudviUp. on Fine 
Wool and Sheep Huebaud'-i.— und a Lectnre by Asa Fitch, M. 
D., Entomologist of the Society, nn Insects Ibjiiriou* to the 
Farmer. On Thursday Everting, Address by Hon. Geo. Gedpes, 
President. Exhibition, Thursday. 02!l-2t 

Jan 'At. IHfi'2. B P. JOHNriON, Sec.’y. 


■-* m. L-n.. ■ >■ ■ 1 « 1.1 .m-*i, *nnnm oi'iiig inane up ny 

tho*e held over since lost Monday, on account of tin* snow 
blocklule on Dm railroad Nearly t.lllU head were held over 
here, making the total upwards nf 3,i)00, But fur this there 
wi uld have been an advance in price*, and even ne it i.*. tinklers 
ure a-kitig morn. Buyctv,, however, Imld back, refuAing to pay- 
higher rates, and the tvault ts an inactive market Very few 
changed hand*. The average quality is low. Nearly nil are 
lightor eoftrup There i* one car load of premium, very fine 
and fat averaging l,.*du tfi* which are held above ,*.r, and 45fat, 
strong Kentucky, held at i*$o. There are no buyers, however^ 
at tli c.*c figures. 

Rkckiuts —The following is onr comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipt* at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car: 

. Cor week 

, This week. Last week. last year. 

Cattle.2,016 3.104 2.3*4 

Sheep.3,710 8,225 2,640 

Hogs. 178 470 _ 

Prices— The sa les mode do not Justify any ciiango in our quo¬ 
tations, but market is firm at the.*, rates: 

_ . This week. Last week. 

Premium.44«<i5 c 4H@6 c 

Extra,....—4 4 h,M‘4*jC 

First qualitv, ..3‘ 3 :u.We 3h,(5'3Kc 

becotii) Quality.3 (*3Vo 3 673tee 

Third quality .2tei32*io 2M(7i3tic 

SflKBP—Supply lighter and demand better than it was last 
week. Price* advanced V- Sie, sulea at 4^fififec-—Atitw and 
Jr gun. 

CA >1 IIItllRJE, Jan. 29.—At market.. 2<i8Cattle, moetly Beeves, 
xml Stores, consisting iff Working Oxen, Cows, and one, two 
and three years old. 

MarketBeen Extra (includingnothing but tho best large 
fat stall-fed Oxen) $6 mX"'6,50. first quality. $'.,75 v0,00; second 
do, $5,26 c5.25; third do, $1,00(5)4, 20 . orilinarv $—(£— 

WORKINO OXR.V — None. 

Cows ami Cai.vi:* — SHOnigki 

Storks —Yearlings, $— (g—; Two years old. $16017; Three 
year* old, $19(4)21 

SHKKI' 4.YU La wrs -*6o at market. Prices in lota, $3,62004.- 
23 each,- extra 85,Vi, ?6,I5V;„W, or -ktM.Wjc » lb. 

Hii<KS-6Si() 7e >: th. T.illow — 6'-.Ortfltec. 

Pki.tr ?l,25(i|jl,5d. Calf Skin*- 81 . 1 , 9 c cl lb. 

Veal Calves—N ona. 

BRIGHTON. J an. :id. - At market, 760 Beef Cattle, 95 Stores, 
800 sheep and Lambs, and WO Swine. 

Bkke Cattlk—P rice*, extra, $6.73(26,73; first quality, $6,50® 
li,.5U second do. $6.00.5)6,00, third do, $4,75(5 j6,50. 

Workinu Oxen - f*9, fUOa i.i), 

Mium Cow* — 541'jdii coimnon, $18(n)20. 

Vk.u. Calves — $3‘. 84 -*4.5u. 

Stores—Y earling, JiXyOd. Two years oid, $18®19; Three years 
Old. $20iq)2t. 

Hidbr— 6te®7c r> th. Taliow — fjp&fTc. 

Pelts — $1.2B@|.») each. Calf Skin*-7(a«o V tt* 

SltKRP A no Lambs — $2.00fa>2.W; extra, >3,00 5 4,50. 

8wt»«—Stereo, wliofOMlo. Sk/grtkfc retail. Fat hogs 

undressed, none. Still-fed, none, Coru-fed, «n.:0c. 

TOHHNTO, JaN 3i).—B ees—H as been offering during the 
week, ranging from t'lteA,50. 

Calves - $4®S,oo. 

Sheer a no T.amkr —Sheep $4,00@6,50. Irani bfl $2te*3. 
Venison—D eer. S4®6,00 

HinK*. >9 loo 7T«*. $4. Sheepskins, each, $1,40@1,60L 
Calfskins, ib. 8c .—Globe. 


f pHE CRANBERRY AND ITS 

I CULTURE.—Tiie Subscriber III* issuril ;i Circular from the 
press treating on tile Cranborrv nnd its Culture Said Circular 
mil give pmwons the proper information «.s *0 ifio commence¬ 
ment of their Culture. I will take pleasure in forwarding them 
to ail part* nf the United State*, to those rending post stump to 
pay postage. Person* wishing plants may receivo them in 
small or large quantities by Express, for wet or drr soil. 

Address GEORGE A. BATES, 

rid-It Be.llingham, Norfolk Co.. Maos. 


PRICE SI. OO A YEAR. 

The Sunday School Times .* the CHEAPEST weekly Family 
paper, of 11 religious kind, Hint it iretied 
it is the imly weekly pir er in the WuRT.fl, eepeeiaily adapted 
to the want* of Sniff at h School Teacher*. 

it circulate* freely aiiionn Al l. DENOMINATIONS, and it 
keeps the teacher* of each denomination fully acquainted with 
the improveniente iu Sabbath School* going oti in other denom¬ 
ination.*. 

It furnishes the teacher every Sabbath with new and fresh 
material for interesting' his class* 

I*, contains more full and varied information in regard to Sab¬ 
bath School books than any oth*r pajier. 

It i* without a rival as a vehicle of Sabbath School intelli¬ 
gence. 

By mentis Of its columns, practical Sabbath School men in 
every part iff Ihe country bold a sort of PERPETUAL NA¬ 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 

Among til* new fouture* for the eonting rear, we may men¬ 
tion 1 artieiilatly the *..rte« of INF.iNT SCHOOL LESSONS, 
one of which Will he given iu every number 
Instead "f rending '".ti agent*at a heavy expense to canvass 
for *uh;erilx>r*, we offer inducement* suitable, to the wants of 
Sabbath School Teacher* and Superintendents, In the shape of 
PREMIUMS, to !*• given to tlio.e who will take the time to can- 
va*s tor u- in tlieii -overal Sunday SflUOO 1 - and neigbbmhoods. 
A full list of there premium* will be tuund in the sample copies. 
Will not Teachers and Superintendents consider th;* matter ! 
NOW i* tile time to net, 

l'&~ Before heginulnp to i-nnvusB for any nf the premiums, be 
sure to wi pe to us and obtain a circular iff instructions and 
samples Faicluse six cent* in -tamps to par postage. 

Address SUNDAY *010* I. TIMES, 

829-2t !• Pa. 


TERMS OF THE RURAL —Always in Advance. 

Two Dollars a Year. There thanes, one. year. $5; Six 
Coini s, mid one fne to <' ut> Agent., $ 10 . T o, ami one free, $15; 
Fifteen, awl one free. $21. Twenty, and one free. $25; and any 
greater number al the same rate only $1.25 per copy! Club pa 
pen tad to dUfemit posl-cjficts, ij d-u nl As hv tmy American 
postage nn c-giies mailed to foreign countries, $1.37 is the lowest 
Club rate for Canada, and S5 60 to Europe. 

ty " 17 H Treasury Antes anil Hills on all Folncr t Hanks in If 
S. and CnnatLi taken at par, t.ul All’ ills will phase remit in lb- fts 
on Aew Vork (less nnhangr,) or li'-ui Jo; /.. A w England or up- 
per 0(tn(Uii Uunwy tOfae as ■ linveini nt. All. Xuhserigtion .Money 
remyi d by hroft on A vi link. Horton, PhiUulelphia. Albany, 
Hochester or Bijfalo, (Us< exchange,) May bK cK.vr at tuk max 
ok tuk PuuLiaiiEK, J made payable In his ord r. 

tfpT Please write ail narny:; plainly, tiiat they may he accu 
rately entered upon our books and eorroetly printed in Mail¬ 
ing Machine. AJI remittances should be well inclosed, and 
carefully addressed and mailed to 

D. D. T. MOOltE, Rochester, N. Y. 

Frbk* uiy 8 , 1802, 


T ANDH FOR SA I *P’. or KXi 'IIj\ N CFF7 — 
1 j 140acres, in Spring Arbor, Mich , well improved. 24U acres 
in Ill., near Bath; 160 acres in Calhoun Mich., near Battle 
Creek; 80 acres in St. Joseph Co., Mie.iL, near Centerville. All 
will ti.- -old nr exchanged for property In thi* State. Address 
or inquire of \Y. 7'. FLINT, with Newtiyo A Itipoom, Rochester, 
N Y ti£9-4t 


Quirt 011 MORE MAY 13b: MADE BY 
tiPI"*" any Local Agent, without having Iff- home, this 
Winter and .Spring, hr wiling Oporto Uihpc Vine* For terms to 
Agents, addte-.* K WARE SYLVESTER. Lyon*. N. Y. 


A WONDERFUL LITTLE .lilt KIMOPE- 

X\ Magnifying -mail objects ffri times w ill I** sent to any ap¬ 
plicant on receipt ,'t twenty fee cents in silver, an I One pink 
stamp Five of different powers for one dollar Aiidre-re Mrs. 
M. R. WOODWARD. Box 1.863. Mtiludelphin, Pa. 62}L8t 


TTIE WOOL 5IARKETS 


A BEAl'TIFLX I.ITTJLU Mli’KOSCOFE I— 

^ \ Magnify)ri - small objects 600time*, will he u,ai1ed to any 
adilress, on the receipt of ' 5 cents in silver, and one 3c stamp. 
Five, of different powers, free of pij*tage. $t,lW. Address 
627-4t F. if IHi'V!.N, Box 220 . Bn-.liui. Mass. 


I > nl>li;sliei* , .s IVotices 


NEW YOltK, Jam. 30.—During the part week there has been 
a good detnaud for Fine Wool Fleeces, and price* weru rather 
buoyant—sales of 3*1.000 ttis at .'O. • 63c. -- sale* also of 15,000 lt*s 
pulled at 48(3)480.: 3,Olio Ifi®. Mediterranean at 33tg 3le; 20 bales of 
East India at 35c. aud 60,000 lbs Cape, on private terms. We 
quote: 

Saxony Fleece ?-l th. 60.SJ(ffl65 

American full-blood Merino. 50^82 

Amencori half and Merino.5d u52 

Amerji ari Native and quarter Merino.60ot52 

Extra pulled.46350 

Su perfm 0 pulled... 46 a 50 

No I pulled . ...” .43:346 

Iramli’s nulled ..ixyiop 

California fine, unwashed 


A List ov thb ItitEMiusis Awarded under our offer for 
obtaining early clubs, and the largest lists previous to this 
month, will be ptibliolied in tho Rural ora Supplement a* soon 
a* ilcan be prepared — probably next week—and mailed to all 
competitors. 

. Adhere to Tkrais.—W e endeavor to adhere strictly to sub¬ 
scription terms, and ho person is authorized to offer the. Rural at 
less than published rates. Agents and friends are at liberty to 
give away as many copies of the Rural as they are disposed to 
pay for at club rale, but we do not wish the paper offered, in 
any case, below price. 

Select Your Premiums.— If those forming clubs will specify 
the premiums preferred, where they have the choice, and name 
Express Office (in cases where they are to be sent by Express,) 
in tiie letter* containing their remittances, we shall be saved 
some trouble, and perhaps subsequent scolding. Wo desire to 
pay oil premiums as promptly asimesjble. 

Frbs Copiks, Premiums, Ac.—We give only o.xs free copy to 
each person competing for premiums, however large the li-.t 
procured; but those who do 7 wt compete for any premium, are 
entitled to au extra free copy for every ten subscribers over 
tweuty. Most agents understand our oilers correctly, aud 
remit accordingly, but as some auppos* we give both extra copies 
and premiums, we make the above statement that none may be 
mistaken. 

About Club Terms, Ac. We endeavor to adhere strictly to 
our club rates, which, require a certain number of subscribers to 
get the paper at a specified price —say ten to get it at $1.50 per 
copy, tweuty to get it at $1.25, Ac. But, in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would state that, in cases where from four to six 
copies are ordered at $1 60 each, with a reasonable prospect of 
filling up a club of ten. we will send them —and when tho club 
is completed shall send extra copy, Ac. We also send twelve to 
eighteen copies at tho rate for tweuty ($1.25 per copy,) where 
the persoD sending is laboring for and ii confident of obtaining 
a full club. This will accommodate those who do tmt wish to wait 

Back Numbers of this volume can still he supplied to new 
subscribers, and are sent iu all taw*, unless otherwise ordered. 
Vj?~ Any agent receiving more extra copies than he or she may 
be entitled to, will please use them as specimens, or in supply¬ 
ing new subscribers—notifying us as to the persons who have 
been furnished the early numbers. (As our clerks usually mail 
a copy to the agent in the package responding to each order, 
some of our friends may receive several extra copies for use as 
above meutioned.j 

Direct to Rooukstrii, N. Y —All persons havkig occasion 
to address the Kraut. New-Yorker will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester, A- T, and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo. Ac, Money Letters intended for us are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. ITease note. 

For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


MOW TO MAKE MONEY 14Y AD- 
II VKftTl'tlNG,—A Practical Man'* Advice." Sent free, by 
ROBERTSON k CO., St & 81 Nassau St., New York Benda 
three-rent stamp. 


A MONTH.- 1 want ti. hire AGENTS in 


v Trr A MON L I L.- 1 want ti. liiie AGENTS in every 
tiff / •> County to sell a uew, cheap SEWING MACHINE, at 
$75 per mouth and expenses. Address (with stamp) 

6286 t S. MADISON Alfred Maine. 


Lamb's pulled .. 

California fine, unwashed. 

California common do. 

Peruvian washed. 

Valparaiso unwashed. 

South American Mcstioa unwaj-hwl 
South American common wa-hed.. 

South American KntreRirwdo. 

South Amrnran unwashed. 

South American Cordova washed... 

Cape Good Hope euwarbud. 

East India washed. 

African unwashed . 

.African wnshpd.... 

Smyrna washed.. fX £..... 

Smyrna unwashni. . 

Mexican unwashed_... .. 

(A". Y Evening post 

ALBANY, Jan. 30.-A dull market, with more sellers than 
buyers, even at the reduced prices. Coarse wool fleece and 
pulled can lie quoted full 5c lower, while line arn held firmly 
at previous rater .—Journal 

BOSTON, Jlx 30 —There Is vprv little change to notice in 
wool, but demand for fleece and pulled moderate during the 
week. with rater of IOO.iXMIK at prices ranpimr from (Aii52c yi 
tb in foreign, sabs; c.f J.l$6bates Cap* at 2 t\i*>c, and Aid bales 
South American, Modlterrao au and Australian at various prices 
as to quality 

Saxony and Merino, fine,.tike53 

Full blooil..trtuito 

k, and 'i blood,.,50i .'3 

Common, . 50 ‘ 52 

Pulled, extra,.50q'55 

Do. superfine.«ff83 

Do. No. I., . 12 .48 

Do. No. 2, . 1 Of) 

Western mixed,.40@5O 


iaiu.41) 

25@30 


CHOI tT-HORNS.- I have for rale 11 few Bulls and 
O Bull Calves, Cows and Heifers The Young Stock by the 
Duke of Gloster (11382,) and Grand Duke of Oxford .16184,) 

JAMES ft. SHELDON. 

623-Dt White Spi ioe Farm. Geneva, N. Y. 


500 PIEC ES 

New and Elegant Carpetings! 

Comprising many new style* never before n (his niarket— 
Opr Stir k in complete in every depitrtvnsit, from the Royal 
Medalliors to the very Otunstprv.ed Carpel made. 

Klegant Carpets, 

For Drawing Dooms, Parlors, Dining Dooms, 
Halls, Libraries, Chambers, Kitchens , Offices, 
Churches , School Houses. 

In fact, thn best asnoitineut or all kinds or CARPET ROOM 
(MXID8 to be found in any o.sb house is this country. 

We have nurrhiucd much larger than usual, in anticipation of 
the rij* of Oarmtings u eousc-iuencc of the new Tariff', and the 
great call for 5 no priori 

WOOLS FOR ARMY IS ICS, 

A be t that should be l orne in fntud b.v all persons about buying 
a new Carpet; as ail goods purcha.*t-d r.y us after titin will cult 
from Id to 31 cent* per yard more than now. 

Urn Stock i.< t in. Lahiikst in Vakikty to be found in any 
Retail Ik rust in this Stair, and at Itniw that cannot fail to suit the 
CLOSEST il' YKU> IIOVYK A IlfiLkHS, 

618-eotf Carpet Ware Roo ms. Sii Staty St., Rochester, N. Y. 

A FFI -lti STOCKS.- l,000.l»w one year, and 2.006,000 
two year* old Apple Stocks, At from $1.50 to $2.50 f) l.uti. 
OurStiR-k* aie uu»urpa«>ed. aaii we offer them for oaaa at the 
above war pricea ENSIGN A FORD, 

6t4-tf Ohio Nurseries. Toledo. Ohio. 


DXffOO 


27)340 

17(326 

1933.', 

i-atiicxi 

,12(n'25 

17(3*40 


V I have now rented a portion of the Carriage Far--*-2—2—“-— 
tore formerly occupied w Kluott & Lodowick. where I will 
iiianufacttne all kinds or light Caniage* and sleigh* of the 
lighte*t ami improved Styles. Great attention will be paid to all 
kinds of repairing. I will make to order am kind of Carriage 
wood-work for any other estabhshmenl, and will sell to them 
lower than they can manufacture. 

„ , „ „ „ , J. bugh McDonough. 

Rochester, N. \.. Sept. 14. INil '.m,t3*eo 


lv Pern.% Wyoming Co.. N Y., Dec. 28th. 1861, MILTON 
CURTIS BUTLER, aged 22 years, voungMst son of Nathan 
Bctlkr, Esq. 

is Venice, N Y . Dec. 2Sth, of consumption. WILLIAM A. A. 
WHIFFLE, aged 27 years, 8 mouths aud IS days. 

AT his residence, near West Rush, ut S o'clock, D. M , of Fri¬ 
day. Jon 31st, JOSEFll SIBLEY, aged 75 wars. 11 mouths and 
18 days 

In Medina, Mieh., Jan, 23d. Rev LAUREN HOTCHKISS, 
father of Prot; V R. Hotchkiss, of this city, in the 7«h year 
of his uge. 

I.v Hopowell, Ontario Co.. N. Y., Jon. 14tli, of paralysis, JOHN 
THACHKK, Sen., aged 79 years. 

IN Herkimer. X. Y., On Wednesday wonting, January 29th, 
JAMES B.,onl.v son of FRKPKRiCK N. and MaKUAKFT Cli'tk. 
aged -1 years Had 6 months. 


ALBANY, Fku. 3— Hoos—Prices 6c lower. The range is 
$3,30;<i3,ti(J for light to heavy. 

Dressed Hons —The receipts are more equally divided hc- 
tweon State and Western. Choice lots heavy State are in de¬ 
mand for the East, but to bring our quotations they must be 
extra. Wo quote; 

9it State averaging 3n0 lbs.$4.30 

68 “ *• 310 Its.;_4.30 

17 “• heavy. 4 26 

71 ■* “ ..4.32 

47 " to arnvu, aver. 220 tbs . 4.28 

[Atlas and Argus. 


A dKNTS WANTED ioSBLIi FRUIT TREES. 

We wish to employ a number of experienced and trust¬ 
worthy men to sell frees. Ac., from our Nurseries at liberal 
waves, 

Wholesale Dealers furnished With Nursery Stock, of all 
descriptions, at the lowest wholesale rates. 

HftriKKR, FARLEY & CO,, 

584tf Rochester Wholesale Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 
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SNOW SCULPTURE. 

BY GEOROK W. BUNGAY. 

On hills and forests bare and brown, 

X see the silent snow come down, 

So soft and white, 

I.iko showers of blossoms winds have blown 
From flowers of light. 

Faster and faster fall the flakes, 

On tlie dim woods and silver lakes, 

Fr om stormy skies, 
lake soft words on a heart that breaks 
When jiity sighs. 

Ye wailing winds, that sadly sigh 
Above the graves where heroes lie. 

In sorrow blow, 

Aud build white columns, broad and high, 
Of stainless snow. 

Let pyramids of spotless hue 
Point to the bending arch of blue 
Without a stain, 

And mark the place where sleep the tree. 

In battle slain. 

Ye unseen sculptors in the air, 

Go carve designs in beauty there. 

And 'grave the name 
Of Raker deep in letters fair 
As wreaths of fame. 

A 

Go where the bending willow weeps 
Over the tomb where Ellsworth sleeps, 

And softly write 
The epitaph that history keeps, 

In letters white. 

Quarry from clouds a shaft to tower 
Above the spot where sleeps the flower 
Of armies true, 

Till blossoms rise in sun and shower, 

Kcd, white, aud blue. 


llw 


AUNT MIRIAM’S ADVENTURE. 

BY AMY RANDOLPH. 

Evening had closed darkly round the little brown 
farm-house in the hollow; gray November nightfall 
and the wild Niagara of crimson sunset tiro had 
poured its flaming tides long since into the great 
unseen chalice of splendor that lies hidden some¬ 
where beyond the western horizon line—the monu¬ 
mental urn were rest entombed alike the days 
crowned with roses and those baptized in tears! 
There was no sound without, save the branches of 
the huge sycamore tree chafing uneasily against the 
moss-enameled roof, and the plaining wind among 
the brown and scarlet drifts of leaves that carpeted 
every dingle of the woods, Wilhin. the red bricks 
ol the hearth had boon, swept until they shone as if 
carved in coral, and the many tongues of tiame 
danced and crackled among the gigantic logs like a 
band of elfin sprites. The cricket that harbored 
somewhere in the chimney corner had commenced 
his vespers, and Aunt Miriam Fenner’s brisk knit¬ 
ting-needles shone and glanced in the fire-light, as 
she sat there in an old-fashioned cap-border and 
spectacles, looking almost as pretty—so Uncle Peter 
thought—as she used lo look in the days when he 
came sparking, and was wont to contemplate the 
evolutions ot her gleaming needles while he consul* 
ered what it was best to say next! 

Nobody would have suspected Peter of any such 
romantic meditation, as he sat there sorting out 
seed-corn and packages of blue beans on his round 
table, and labeling them with portentous delibera¬ 
tion ! So little do we know what is passing in one 
another’s minds! 

There was a third person, sitting in the red hearth 
glow, however; a young man of about twenty-four 
yoare of age, with dark brown hair and eyes to cor¬ 
respond, who amused himself by tantalizing Aunt 
Miriam’s kitten with the good old lady’s ball of yarn 
— the animal, like all the rest of her sex, becoming 
more and more anxious for the woolly sphere the 
higher it was held ! 

“So you've really made up your mind to get 
married, James— do stop teasing that kitten!” said 
the old lady, with a constrained voice. 

“Yes, Aunt Miriam; it isn’t good for man to be 
alone, you know.’’ 

There was a silence again. James Arnett 
wound and unwound his yarn very unnecessarily; 
Uncle Peter eyed his seed-peas thoughtfully, and 
Mrs. Fenner knit energetically on, with pursed-up 
lips and a scarcely perceptible shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“ Aunt Miriam, I wish yon could see Millicent,” 
said the young man, at length. 

“I can’t say I have any desire to sec your city 
young ladies. James,” said Aunt Miriam, coldly; 
“they’er too fine spun for an old woman like me. 
White hands and piano playin' may be very grand— 
I dare say it is—but it don’t suit my taste.” 

“But, Aunty, I am sure you -would like her. 
Come, now, do be reasonable, and go over to Squire 
Brownell’s with me to-night; she is spending a week 
at her grandfather’s, and she would be so much 
gratified’to see you!" 

“Thank you. I aint curious on the subject,” re¬ 
sponded Aunt Miriam, primly. “ Only 1 hcored 
that Mis’ Brownell had a bad stroke of the rbeuma- 
tiz, and I don’t see how she gets along to wait on 
her new-fangled granddartcr!” 

“ I can't understand why you are so prejudiced 
against poor Millicent, Aunt Miriam,” said the young 
man, uneasily. “I won't disguise from you that it 
makes me very unhappy to think of marrying with¬ 
out the approval of one who has been a mother to 
me, and yet—■” 

“And yet you’re determined to go your own gate; 
that’s the plain English ot it, James;'’ said Aunt 
Miriam, “Well, I s'pose you can do without mv 
consent; you’ll never get it, anyhow!’’ And she 
poked the fire vigorously as the old clock began to 
strike. 

“Seven o’clock!” ejaculated James, starting up, 
“ and I promised to he at the post-office by this time. 
There’s to be a meeting about the minister’s Thanks¬ 
giving donation party, yon know, Uncle Peter! 
Bless me, I didn’t imagine how late it was!” 

And with a gay parting nod to his aunt, he dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ There he goes — as good a boy as ever lived,” 
said Uncle Peter; “but I guess afore the evenin' 
comes to an end. he’ll contrive to get round to Squire 
Brownell’s. Miriam, you may as well say yes to 
that affair at once; he’s determined to marry the gal, 
rings and city fashions and all.” 

“I wish we’d never sent him to college in New 
York.” sighed Mrs. Fenner, “then he would not 
have come across this city sweetheart.” 

“ Then he’d ha’ come across somebody else; so it’s 
as broad as it is long,” remarked Peter, philo¬ 
sophically. 


“ Yes, but it might have been a smart stirring gal, 
who knew how to keep house; not a useless toy, good 
for nothin’ tint lo hang gay clothes on. I tell you, 
Peter, I can’t approve of it no how.” 

Uncle Peter whistled “Hark, from the Tombs a 
doleful sound,” and returned once more to the con¬ 
templation of his melon seeds and corn kernels. 

Nine o'clock; the fire covered with a mound of 
brown ashes; the cricket chirping drowsily, and 
Uncle Peter snoring melodiously from an inner 
room; still Mrs. Fenner sat there mechanically ply¬ 
ing her knitting needles, yet unconscious (bat the 
kitten was frisking about, and hopelessly entang- 
Hag her precious ball of homespun yarn — deaf 
and dumb and blind to everything but her own 
thoughts. 

“ f wonder,” she began, and then stopped. “After 
all,” she mentally resumed the next minute, “there 
can’t be any harm in it. if I just slip od my hood 
and shawl and go through the orchard path, across 
to Squire Brownell’s. Sot that I’d go in—not a hit 
of it; but I’d merely take a peep iu at the keopiu'- 
room window as I went past. I would like to see 
what sort of a face it is that has bewitched James 
so completely; but ho must never be any the wiser 
for it!” 

She pondered a second or two longer, then rose 
hurriedly, extinguished the little candle that stood 
in a shilling brass candlestick on the mantel, list¬ 
ened a moment to the unbroken monotony of Uncle 
Peter’s snores, and muffling a shawl round her head, 
withdrew the bolt of the kitchen door, and crept out 
into the starless gloom of the November night! 

it was but a short distance, under the leafless 
branches of the gnarled old apple-trees and into the 
turnpike road. A unt Miriam felt a little conscience- 
stricken as she lifted the wicket of Squire Brownell’s 
gate, and stole noiselessly up the chrysanthemum 
bordered walk; she couldn't help wondering what 
Elder Oliver would say jf he were to become aware 
that she, the sagest old lady in the congregation, 
were prowling about here like a thief in the night! 

“It’s all for James’s sake,” said the venerable 
dame, under her breath, as she pushed aside the 
great sweetbrier that hung over the panes, and 
peeped slyly into the window. 

Mrs. Browncdl sal in a big arm-chair by the fire, 
her feet swathed in flannel; the squire was smoking 
his pipe over a three-days’-old newspaper; and be¬ 
fore a pine table, at the other end of the room, stood 
a rosy-cheeked girl, of perhaps seventeen, the 
sleeves of her crimson merino dress rolled up above 
a pair of exquisitely dimpled elbows, and berjmuds 
buried in a wooden tray of Hour — engaged, in fact, 
in the operation which housekeepers cull “setting a 
sponge.'^ .So much at home did she seem in the culi¬ 
nary art, that Aunt Miriam said to herself, very 
decidedly. “ This can’t be the city visitor; 1 wonder 
where she is?” when her doubts were dispelled by 
.Mrs. Brownell’s voice: 

“ Millicent. I wish you would write out the receipt 
for that cake you made for tea — 1 don’t see where 
you learned to be so handy about the house?” 

“Why, grandmamma!” said the young lady gaily, 

“ you seem to forget that my mother was educated 
under your eye. She does not believe that French 
and music are everything a girl needs to learn. 
Now do put those stockings down—I’ll see that they 
are duly mended, by-and-by.” 

Aunt Miriam turned away from the window more 
bewildered than ever, but with a very satisfied feel¬ 
ing stirring under the heap of prejudices that had 
filled her kind old heart. If this were the much- 
talked-of Millicent, things might not be so bad after 
all. And Milly worked away at her sponge, the 
merry smiles dimpling over her face, like sunshine 
on abed of roses, utterly unconscious of the audience 
of “one,” who was now contemplating a retreat 
But the adventures of the night were not yet at a 
close. As Aunt Miriam groped her way toward the 
path, lamenting the pitchy darkness of the night, and 
the crackling of the crisp leaves as her not very 
elastic foot shuffled through them, every pulse in her 
frame came to a sudden pause of terror, as a pair of 
muscular arms were thrown round her, and a mous¬ 
tache came in contact with her cheek! Such a kiss 
—Aunt Miriam couldn’t remember its like since the 
days when Peter Fenner courted the beauty of the 
village. In vain she struggled breathlessly to escape 
—whoever the individual might be, he didn't do 
things by halves, and evidently had no disposition 
to relinquish his prize. 

“ My darling little Milly! how did you know 1 was 
coming to-night?” 

Then came another kiss, before Aunt Miriam 
could exclaim, in stifled accents, 

“James Arnett, are you crazy? Do let go of me, 
and behave like a sensible creature!” , 

The arms unclasped with electric speed. 

“ Aunt Miriam! how on earth—” 

“Hush! don’t speak above -your breath! There, 
now — if you're going to laugh like that, you’ll raise 
the town!” 

“ I —I can’t help it, Aunt Miriam,” gasped James, 
clinging to the gate-post, and vainly trying to check 
the gusts of laughter that would come. “ What will 
Uncle Peter say? who would have expected to find 
Mrs. Fenner, Vice-President of the Dorcas So¬ 
ciety—” 

“James, hold your tongue, if you don’t want me 
to box your ears. And if you breathe a word of this 
to any living soul—’’ 

“Well. I won’t, aunty—I won't, upon my word— 
only the whole affair is so supremely ridiculous.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Aunt Miriam, slipping through 
the gate. “ There, you needn’t turn back with me, 
you silly boy. Coin and see Milly—I know that’s 
what yon would prefer. AndJamit—” 

“ Well, Aunt Miriam.” 

“ I’ve changed ray mind about that little Milly of 
yours. I don’t believe you can find a prettier wife, 
or a better, so settle matters as soon as you please, 
and we'll see whether your old aunt Miriam has for¬ 
gotten bow to make wedding cake.” 

“ But are you in earnest, aunt ?” 

“ Never was more so in my life.” 

“ What has altered your convictions? surely I may 
ask that one question?” 

“ That isn’t at all to the purpose, young man. 
But remember, not a word of this ridiculous ad¬ 
venture !” 

“You know how to administer bribes. Aunt Mi¬ 
riam," said the youth gayly, as he enfolded the old 
lady in his arms, and gave her yet a third kiss. 

Through the starless darkness she hurried—under 
the wind-tossed apple trees, and beneath the friendly 
shadow of her own porch, where Uncle Peter’s 
snores yet resounded like muffled trumpets. 

“What makes you so late, wife?” demanded a 
drowsy voice from the inner apartment, as she glided 
around, replacing shawls and wrappers. “ I’ve been 
as fast asleep as a dormouse, I do believe — bull 
did think 1 heered the click of the bolt.” 

“ It must have been the kitten among the tin I 


pans,” quoth Aunt Miriam—the nearest approach to 
a fib she ever indulged in, before or after. 

And in subsequent life, when the firm conviction 
seized her, that James Arnett had imparted her 
secret—in strict confidence, of course—to his pretty 
wife, she consoled herself by saying, mentally: 

“ Well, I don't care if he has—for my part, 1 shall 
always be glad of that peep into Squire Brownell's 
window*” 
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THE U. S. ARMORY AT SPRINGFIELD. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I have just spent a 
day in visiting the United States Armory and other 
establishments now engaged in making arms and 
equipage for Government. In these war days it is 
ot special interest to know something of the war 
aspect of these establishments. 

The Armory is the largest in the country, and 
has been for many years owned and managed by 
Government, like the Harpers Ferry Arsenal in 
Virginia. Beside these are several private Arsenals 
making weapons on contract In peaceful times 
some 25.000 muskets a year were made here; now 
some 10,000 a month, and the number increasing. 

This bcautilul city of 18,000 people is on the east 
bank of the Connecticut, the larger part of it on the 
level ground along the river. Rising a gradual 
ascent of a hundred feet you reach a level table¬ 
land, on which are the Armory grounds—some 50 
acres, inclosed by an iron fence ten feet high, its 
gates guarded by sentries. 

I went first in the morning, but learned at the gate 
that the officials whom I knew were absent, and gave 
up the matter until afternoon. Going again to the 
gate, a sentry went with me to an officer, a personal 
friend, who readily gave the required “pass” needed 
to go through the grounds. Night and day a rigid 
watch is kept, and the visitors allowed are not many. 
The buildings are ranged around a square of a 
dozen acres, which is inclosed by a fine hedge, 
planted with rows of trees, and has a tall flag-staff' 
in the center, at the base of which are planted four 
Cannon, aud from its top floats the Star Spanged 
Banner. 

On the north side are two brick buildings, each 
some 500 feet long, two stories high, in which the 
lighter forging is done, as well as grinding, Ac. 
Long ranges of trip-hammers are working steel into 
bayonets, and at scores of grindstones sit as many 
men, each with bayonet, ramrod, or some part of a 
weapon iu hand, while streams of fiery sparks Hash 
from the swift-rolling stones. Here is a steam 
engine, a beautiful specimen, which gives the power 
to all this mechanism. But wo must not tarry, even 
where much can be seen. Passing to the east side 
of the square 1 found two brick shops, each 200 feet 
long, and between them a building used for offices 
by the “ powers that bo.” Going into a long room, 
the ear is greeted by the scraping of a hundred 
files, and the click of curious mechanism. Pass to 
another, aud gun locks are piled about in process of 
completion, for which again most accurate and 
ingenious machines are used. Then you can go 
into a “finishing room.” where the nice touches are 
given. So in each place a different part of a musket 
is going through some new process—each gun pass¬ 
ing through a score or two of hands, and machinery 
beautiful, complicated, and costly, being used. 

Of the mechanical skill, the inventive genius, the 
great cost of gun-making on a large scale, few have 
an idea. Each workman has his stock of steel, iron, 
or brass weighed out and charged, and the completed 
work in his department is weighed by an overseer, 
a certain deduction made for waste in working, and 
any deficit is taken from the worker’s wages. Of 
this no f/ood workman complains,—bad ones do not 
stay long. As wages are good and paid in gold, 
there are enough well lilted tor their places. 

South of the square are three buildings, each 150 
foot in length, the central one a lofty three-story 
brick, formerly used for storing 100,000 muskets. It 
is that of which Longfellow says, in his poem— 
“ The Arsenal at Springfield"— 

‘•This is Che Arsenal, from floor to celling. 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

Rut, from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villagers to rude alarms." 

These are now used for making gun boxes, and 
for the turning and fitting of gun stocks, in which 
curious and wonderful machinery is used. The 
machine for turning irregular shapes in wood, was 
the invention of Thomas Blanchard of this place, 
and was first used in turning gun stocks for Gov¬ 
ernment, Another steam engine in the central 
building gives the power needed. 

Facing the square from the west is the great new 
Arsenal buildings—ample, massive, and imposing— 
from the tower of which is a beautiful view of the 
fair city in the valley, the wiuding river, the broad 
rich meadows, and the blue mountains of Berkshire 
county far westward, with Mount Tom and the 
llolyoke mountains standing out against the sky 
fifteen miles northward, and pleasant villages, white 
church spires, and substantial farm houses scattered 
over the broad valley between—one of the most 
charming prospects tiiis fair earth has to offer. 

The Arsenal could store some 800,000 muskets, 
but the quantity now there is not large, as the army 
demand is great, and a year ago Secretary Fi.ovd 
craftily sent over 100.000 South— all of which are in 
rebel haruls. Of the quantities sent away now. one 
can judge from the fact that in two days a regiment 
can be armed from the workshops. Those made 
now are rifled. 

In front of the Arsenal were long lines of battery 
wagons, caissons, and ammunition wagons, made in 
the city. There are some smaller offices around the 
square, and a few handsome dwellings of the officers, 
their grounds protected by evergreen hedges admir¬ 
ably kept. Everywhere were exquisite neatness, 
good taste, and exact order. 

At the north-west, corner of the square stands the 
spacious house of the Superintendent. I walked 
through the open gate to the lawn, and stood on the 
spot where once was the plain cottage where I was 
born. Looking around, all was changed; but as the 
eye ranged further away, there spread the glorious 
valley, there sparkled the blue river, and there 
stood the mountains. The memories of childhood 
were fresh and living. I walked away toward the 
gate of the grounds, and passing the sentry, brought 
back the realities of the present. 

Beside all these buildings, are the “water shops,” 
a mile south, on a stream where both water and 
steam can be used—a vast pile of buildings where 
heavy forging is done. Gun barrels are rolled into 
nearly a circular shape by paseiug through several 
heavy rollers, and then welded over an iron bar, and 
the rough cavity left by its withdrawal bored smooth 
by sharp, strong augurs. I did not visit them, but 


have often done so formerly. There, too, is a guard 
night and day. 

In the whole establishment are now over 1,300 
men, to whom more than $50,000 are paid as wages 
monthly. 

I visited also the large shops of Tyler A.Co., 
where ate 120 men making gun machinery for Gov¬ 
ernment, About 100 men are making harnesses, 
and equal numbers wagons for the army; so that 
the whole force at different places in the city working 
for Government is about 1,700 men. , 

Smith & Wesson have a pistol factory, in which 
are 120 men, working on private contracts, but of 
course reaching the army at last. 

The next day T went to Chickopet—a factory 
town of some 5,000 people, Ihrce miles north. Taking 
the cars with a friend, we swept along the river 
bank, passed “Hampden Park”—an inclosure of 
some 60 acres, where was held the famed “Horse 
Fair” a year or two since—went by the long range 
of cotton factories, now working on half time, aud 
stopped near the gate to the establishment of Ames 
A Co., who are making brass cannon, shot, shell, and 
swords for “Uncle Sam,” Getting the needed 
“pass” at the office, we crossed the canal and found 
ourselves among the long massive ranges of heavy 
buildings. We went to the great room, partly under¬ 
ground, with its earth floor, massive cranes for 
swinging large weights, and immense furnaces 
where cannon are cast, but did not see the process. 
There were the huge molds all ready for the molten 
brass, and we saw that the guns are east some four 
feet longer than necessary, and the upper and 
larger part cut off. This is to prevent flaws that 
may occur in the top of the casting, the lower part 
being more solid and perfect We next went to see 
the boring process. The massive cannon are sus¬ 
pended horizontally in great lathes, and the solid 
brass (for they are cast whole.) is bored by a revolv¬ 
ing bar of iron nearly the diameter of the barrel to 
be made, which lias at its head a cutting chisel that 
cuts slowly into the metal, paring off bright shavings 
in its way. It requires twenty-four hours to com¬ 
plete the work, and three times the chisel is with¬ 
drawn to be sharpened. Beneath the cannon is a 
large pan ot water, from which passed a wet cloth 
revolving over the gun to allay the heat of the 
powerful friction. 

Next comes the rifling, for which the gun is laid 
on an iron bed, and a circular bar of iron, which (its 
snugly into the barrel, is pushed by powerful 
mechanism up to the breech of the piece, und then 
drawn out This bar has a curious chisel at its 
head, which cuts only while the backward motion 
lasts, flinging out as it emerges from the muzzle the 
dust and parings it has taken from within, Tlqs 
liar and its chisel draw out with a spiral motion, 
which is equal to winding about one-quarter ol the 
way around the diameter of the cannon’s barrel in 
its length; and under the watch of two skillful men, 
this process goes on until the rifling is finished. 

The cutting away of the rough exterior by mas¬ 
sive turning lathes, the polishing, .the cutting and 
fitting of the cannon lock, arc all proofs of the mas¬ 
tery of man over the most massive matter, by the 
aid of mechanism of hisown device; and the long lines 
of bright artillery ranged along the side of the vast 
room, and waiting until war awakes their silent 
thunders, tell of terrible and deadly strife. Twenty 
rifled cannon—six and twelve-pounders—are turned 
out weekly. 

In the foundry where shot and shell are cast, are 
great piles of various sizes, from those fitted to the 
smaller guns, to huge shells ten inches in diameter 
and some two leet long, which hiss and hurtle 
through the troubled air, and burst amidst dismay 
and death, at a cost of some forty dollars for each 
fatal errand. Such is the waste of blood and’treos- 
urc in war! 

Passing to another building, we entered a long 
room in which, by blazing forges, with din of trip¬ 
hammers and stroke of hammers wielded by skill¬ 
ful hands, and ring of anvils, men were forging 
sword blades. There we saw the temperi ng process, 
the polishing of blade and scabbard, the smiting of 
huge die6—coming down with a force of tuns—to 
stamp, at a stroke, brass hilts into shape; and in the 
finishing room glittering piles of sword blades aud 
finished specimens of various device, from the 
heavy cavalry saber to the sword of finest temper, 
with its hilt of gold and pearl. 

Many men were working also on the beautiful and 
costly machinery, used in Springfield and elsewhere, 
in gun making, In all, over seven hundred men— 
most skillful workmen—are employed in this place. 

Just above are over two hundred and fifty, at the 
shops of Gaylord A Co., making cartridge-boxes, 
belts, Ac., for the army; and at Cbickopee Falls, 
but two miles distant, are a hundred and fifty, 
making carbines and pistols — a total of over 
eleven hundred men. At Springfield and Chick- 
opee are some three thousand workmen, in the 
Government shops and private factories, working 
for the army. 

Thus can youv many readers form some idea of 
the magnitude of these constant labors, in this 
greatest Arsenal of the Western Continent, and its 
surrounding helpers. G. b. s. 

Springfield, Mass., Dec. 25,1S61. 

UNHEALTHY POSITIONS OF THE BODY. 

Those persons engaged in occupations requiring 
the hands alone to move, while the lower limbs re¬ 
main motionless, should bear in mind that without 
constantly raising the frame to an erect position, 
and giving a slight exercise to all parts ol the body, 
such a practice will tend to destroy their health. 
They should, moreover, sit in as erect a position as 
possible. With seamstresses there is always more 
or less stooping of the head aud shoulders, tending 
to retard circulation, respiration, und digestion, and 
produce curvature of the spine. The head should 
be thrown back, to give the lungs full play. The 
frequent long-drawn breath of the seamstress 
evinces the cramping and confinement of the lungs. 
Health cannot be expected without free respiration. 
The life-giving element is in the atmosphere, and 
without it in proportionate abundance must disease 
intervene. Strength and robustness must come from 
exercise. Confined attitudes are in violation of cor¬ 
rect theories of healthy physical development and 
the instinct of nature. Those accustomed to sit 
writing for hours, day after day, can form some idea 
of the exhausting nature of the toilsome and ill-paid 
labor of the poor seamstress. 

Concentration. —The weakest living creature, 
by concentrating his powers on a single object, can 
accomplish something; the strongest, by dispersing 
his over many, may fail to accomplish anything. 
The drop, by continued falling, bores a passage 
through the hardest rock; the hasty torrent rushes 
over it w r ith hideous uproar, and leaves no trace 
1 behind. 
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For Moore's Kural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 63 letters. 

My 17. 41, 16. 3. 1. 20, 10, 9 is a State. 

My 10, 32* 29. 16 is a county in Virginia. 

My 10. 14, 22, 23 is a rity in Europe. 

My 15. IS, 3, 19 is a Territory. 

My 5, 49, 37, 30. 20, 24 is a division of Africa. 

My 10, 42. 31 is a river in Louisiana. 

My 38, 47. 43, 52, 10 is a town in Tennessee. 

My 25, 3. 2, 20, 10, 20 is a desert. 

My 4, 26, 3, 53. 12, 46 is a river. 

My 8. 20, 45.13, 7, 10, 4S is a town in Georgia. 

My 51, 44, 24,10, 35 is a cape. 

My 21. 13, 42, 44, 31 is a river in Scotland. 

My 10, 3, 88. 24, 39, 10 is a rity in Wales. 

My 50. 20, 11 is a frith in Scotland. 

My 28. 10, 20. 29 is a range of mountains. 

My 43, 7, 10, 22, 6, 45, 50 is a State. 

My 29. 27, 24, 30, 34, 45 is a town in Canada. 

My 30, 3, 40, 33, 36, 45 is a city in Ohio. 

My whole is one of the injunctions bequeathed to us by our 
Savior. 

Gainesville, N. Y., 1862. S. B. T. 

fjjp" Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 30 letters. 

My 17, 2, 0, 20 was a spy carried before Sir William Howe. 

My 13, 14, 15,10, 12 was a son of Columbus. 

My 19, 20. 10, 2 was a Mexican general taken prisoner by 
My 3, 18, 26. 

MJ 21 24, 2, 23, 24 was a Commissioner to the Court of France. 
My 16, 6, 14, 22, 11, 11 was the inur.o of the lady who pre¬ 
sented embroidered colors to Moultrie's regiment. 

My 18, 6, 7, 15, 9 was a brave officer, whose Christian name 
was 

My 24. 29, 17, 2, 23. 

My 4. 18. 30, 23, 20 was a gallant hero of the Revolution. 

My 19, 2, 28, 10, 17, 18, 9 was the British general who destroy¬ 
ed the town of Esopus. 

My 3, 2, 17, 20, 4 was a missionary to the American Indians. 
My 25, 1. 2, 3. 5 was a tribe of Indians kindred to the Illinois. 
My 12, 9, 20. S, 27,18 was a tribe of the Five Nations. 

My 4, 30, 22, 3, 16, 9, 10 was the scene of an awful massacre. 
My whole were the dying words of a Fresident. 

Thompson, O., 1802, Lucie. 

Answer in two weeks. 

REBUSES ON THE NAMES OF ANIMALS. 

A weight. 

A cooking utensil, the definite article, and a consonant. 
Two-thirds of a falsehood and a preposition. 

A boy : s nickname and two-thirds of a liquor. 

Four sevenths of a precept and a small 6tream. 

A consonant and a part of the head. 

Ail article of apparel and a vowel. 

A body of water and a consonant. 

Two thirds of an insect, and a word signifying to declare. 

A consonant aud a favorite pastime. 

Twice yourself, a consonant, and a liquor. 

A vowel, a disease of the foot, and a vowel. 

A part of the body, a shiver, and a vowel. 

A consonant, a vowel, and a head-dress. 

A piece of wood, a consonant-, and a preposition. 

A celebrated perfume, a consonant, and a preposition. 
Three-fifths of a girl's uickname and a vowel. 

A consonant and a preposition. 

Three-eighths of urbanity and two-fifths of a medicine. 

A gentle knock and two-thirds of anger. 

Two-thirds of decay, a vowel, and a male rabbit. 
tnT Answer in two weeks. 

ABOUT ORDER. 

Little friends, put tilings right back in their proper places. 
Never leave things all about, helter-skelter, topsy turvy — 
never. When you use any article — hoc, 6hovel, rake, pitch- 
fork, ax, hammer, tongs, boots or shoes, books, slates, pencils, 
writing-apparatus, pins, thimbles, pincushions, needles, work- 
baskets, kitchen furniture, every article of housewifery or 
husbandry, no matter what it ib— the very mometU you have 
done using it, return it to its proper place. Be sure to have a 
special place for everything—a place for everything aud every¬ 
thing in it* place. Order, order, perfect order is the watch¬ 
word, heaven's first law. How much precious time is saved 
(aside from vexation) by observing order, systematic regular¬ 
ity. And little folks should begin early to presene order in 
everything—form habits of order. Those loose, slipshod, 
slatternly habits, are formed in childhood, and habits once. 
formed cling for life. Young friends, begin early to keep 
things straight in their proper places; study neatness, order, 
economy, sobriety, everything justr honest, pure, lovely, and 
of good report. 

Little tilings—aye, little tilings— 

Make up the sum of life; 

Then let us watch these “ little things,” 

And so respect each other 
That not a word, or look, or tone. 

May wound a friend or brother. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c.. IN No. 628. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem:—$15.33 121 163. 
Answer.to Cliarade:—Hour Glass. 
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LOSS OF MANURE-FILTRATION. 

A correspondent who has read with great 
attention and interest our articles on Improvement, 
in Farming, asks, “ If the soil is well pulverized to 
the depth of two feet, so that water can pass freely 
through, and below this there are drains ready to 
carry off all the water not held by the soil, will not 
the soluble parts of the manure applied near the 
surface, and the soluble and the richest portions of 
the soil, he carried off by these drains and lost to 
the farmer and the crops?” This is a very natural 
and sensible Inquiry, and shows that the inquirer is 
one of those thinking men who is not willing to 
adopt any plan without a full understanding of its 
effects. On this point, however, there is no danger, 
lor the water running from pipes will he found 
clear and pure, no matter how much or what may 
bo the nature of the manure applied. Even liquid 
manure may he given in large quantities, and the 
water that lilters ihrotigh will be found clear and 
pure. Soak the soil with the dark brown drainings 
of the barn-yard, and that which passes through to 
the drains will be as clear as though just taken 
from the spring. Any one can test this matter for 
himself in a small way, so that the question maybe 
settled in his own mind beyond question. 

Among a series of experiments instituted by Pro¬ 
fessor Way and II. S. Thompson, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the power of Foil to retain, unim¬ 
paired in value, manures applied iu winter, and 
also its power to hold in suspension the fixed ammo¬ 
nia in barn-yard tanks and manure heaps, we learn 
that Mr. Thompson filtered through sandy loam, six 
inches in depth, ten grains of sulphate of ammonia 
and ten grains of Fesqui-earbonate ot ammonia, 
both dissolved in distilled water, — tho one repre¬ 
senting the anuuoniacal matter of the tank fixed by 
gypsum or sulphuric acid, and the other tho free 
ammonical solutions of the decomposed vegetable 
matter of the barn-yard — and he found that after 
passing through this thin stratum of soil, only 2.4 
grains of tin 1 sulphate of ammonia resulted in the 
one case, and only 1.3 grains in the other. When 
an eight inch stratum of the soil was used , the whole 
of the amnojvhx was retained. 

Professor Way subjected stinking tank water to 
filtration through twenty-four inches of a light 
loam, and the moisture at the foot of the tube was 
perfectly free from smell, and a mixture of this soil 
and while sand allowed the precolation of water 
through it quite clear and free Irom ammonia. 
With the drainage of a London sewer, Professor W. 
found that the ammonia is separated from the rest 
of the organic matter to the last t ract ion; the phos¬ 
phoric acid is separated from its base, and so is part 
of the sulphuric acid and all the potash; so that in 
fact the soil had selected and retained those very 
principles of the sewer water which science has 
decided to be the most valuable for the purposes of 
manure. 

Professor Mapes, in an article on this subject, 
says—“ It is impossible for manures in a fluid form 
to filter downward through any fertile soil. Even 
the brown liquor of the barn-yard will have all its 
available constituents abstracted by the soil, before 
it descends into the earth thirty-four inches. If 
this wore not true, our well3 would long since have 
become useless, the earth's surface would have 
become barren, and the raw materials of which 
plants are made, which come from the earth’s sur¬ 
face and surrounding atmosphere, would have 
passed towards the earth's center; but the carbon 
and alumina of the Hoi], each of which has the 
power of absorbing and retaining the necessary 
food of plants, are agents for carrying into effect 
the laws of nature for the protection of vegetable 
growth.’’ 

It is only iu the most porous soils, containing a 
good deal of gravel, that the manure will be washed 
down out of the reach of the roots of plants, 
and we venture the assertion that in no fertile, and 
in fact in no soil that the farmer is expected 
to cultivate, may loss be apprehended from this 
cause. 


ECONOMY AND PATRIOTISM. 

Economy is prodigality when it dries up a cow 
to save three cents a day in wheat bran. 

Economy is prodigality when it exhausts tho soil 
to save the expense of enriching it. 

Economy is prodigality when it scrimps the flock 
to save hay. 

Economy is prodigality when it buys a poor arti¬ 
cle because it is cheap. 

Economy i3 prodigality when it slights “the job” 
to save time. 

Economy is prodigality when it sticks to a poor 
tool to save buying a good ono. 

Economy is prodigality when it spends as much 
in borrowing articles as it would cost to buy them. 

Economy would he the worst prodigality , if it 
should hazard our “Union and Constitution ” to save 
the blood and treasure required to defend them. 

Economy is the highest style of patriotism when 
it guards tho public treasures from pluMer and 
peculation. Whoever, in times like these, dampens 
the ardor of a generous people by the abuse of their 
confidence, and the misuse cf their means, adds 
treason to ireadiery. To lilcli from another’s purse 
is theft; lint to take the .last plank from the ship¬ 
wrecked mariner, or the last loaf from a starving 
family, is murder. He strikes at the life of the 
nation, who wastes its means of defence. Whether 
in office or oul, whoever commits a fraud upon our 
Government, in its life and death struggle, is guilty 
of a crime of unusual magnitude. 

But there is this further consideration. Constitu¬ 
tional liberty is committed to our keeping, and if we 
would avoid anarchy on one side, and despotism on 
the other, we must hold ourselves, and all, ready 
for any sacrifice our country may demand. Should 
a whole generation perish in the struggle, it is 
nothing compared with tho priceless boon of a gov¬ 
ernment founded Upon inalienable human rights. 

What wo have, then, as well as what we are, 
belongs not to ourselves, but to God and our Coun¬ 
try; and while we nerve Ourselves for the conflict, 
let us not forget that wo should husband all our 
resources and adopt a rigid economy to provide for 
the exigencies of the state. How large a draft may 
yet be made upon us none can tell. 

Fashion, brainless and soulless as it i3 known to 
be, if it shall not take sober hues from our-country’s 
woes, and coarser fare in sympathy with our 
brothers of the touted fields, shall hereafter be 
branded as an outlaw ! 

Let wealth and social position honor themselves 
by simplicity in dress, frugality iu diet, and general 
economy/ A well worn coat and a faded bonnet 
are now badges of honor in sensible and patriotic 
eyes. Let the needle be faithfully applied to the 
rents in upper and nether garments, and millions 
upon millions may be saved for public detence. Let 
us forego our intended journey, our contemplated 
improvements of the family mansion, and all out¬ 
lays that have more reference toFhow than neces¬ 
sity; all the while remembering that economy in the 
use of our time is a most productive.economy. 

And may Heaven bless the right.—u. t. b. 

WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

COTTON CUXTUKE — FACTS AND NOTES. 

In a previous article 1 have shown that a large 
area of South Illinois is adapted to the growth ot 
cotton—that cotton has been grown there since the 
year 171)0 — twenty years after the first export of 
cotton was made from the United States to England. 

Since writing the article referred to, I have had 
opportunity to extend my researches relative to 
this subject of Cotton Culture, and have determined 
to give such facts as may ho of value and interest 
to those preparing to experiment in this branch of 
husbandry. 

VARIETIES. 

According to Ltnnaius, there are five species of 
this plant: Oossypium hvrbaceum, G. arboreum, G. 
hirsutum , G. religiosum , and G. Barbadense. Other 
writers vary the number of species, some giving as 
many as ten distinct species. But these species are 
are divided into three classes, and may be distin¬ 
guished as: 1. The Herbaceous Cotton; 2. The 
Shrub Cotton; 3. The Tree Cotton. 

1. The Herbaceous Cotton. — This plant grows to 
the height of two to six feet. The leaves are dark 
green, blue veined, and five lobed. The flower is 
pale yellow, one pistil, five petals, purple spotted 
at the bottom. The pod, when ripening, bursts, 
aud discloses a snow-white or yellowish ball of 
down or staple in three locks, inclosing and lightly 
adheriug to the seeds, which resemble — though 
much larger — those of thu grape in form. The 
seed is green. It is the species mostly cultivated in 
the South —more generally cultivated throughout 
the world than any other kind. There are many 
varieties of this kind; but the difference is only 
marked by au experienced cultivator. This is, 
doubtless, the variety that should be planted in 
Illinois. It is biennial in the West Indies, but 
would become an annual here. It produces a short 
staple. It must be planted as early in the spring as 
possible, without risk from late frosts. 

2. The Shrub Cotton,— It is said to be annual, 
biennial, triennial, or perennial, depending upon 
the climate; and it will grow anywhere where the 
herbaceous species grow. The species known as 
G. Barbadense is, by some writers, classed under 


this head; and Wood gives this as the specific name 
of the lamed and highly valued Sea Island Cotton. 

If if really is, it is an important matter determined. 
Other writers confirm this by saying that the Sea 
Island is derived from the G. arboreum , or Tree 
Cotton. And yet there is confusion; lor one writer 
asserts that the Herbaceous and Shrub Cottons pro¬ 
duce black seed. The Sea Island Cotton is known 
as the black seeded variety, therefore it would he 
classed as belonging to the Tree Cotton family. But. 
here is auothev important fact to consider. It is as¬ 
serted that the color of the seed depends upon cli¬ 
mate and soil—that the Sea Island Cotton, as culti¬ 
vated in the East Indies, when taken back into the 
upland districts, produces green seed and a short- 
shorter staple. Hence it may be that Wood is cor¬ 
rect in his classification ; and it may be equally true 
that this species is derived lrom, though not identical 
with, the Tree Cotton. A writer in a Central Illi¬ 
nois paper talks of having seen samples of Sea Island 
Cotton grown in several parts of Middle Illinois, 
and he avers that while the staple is shorter than 
that produced in the extreme South, the bolls are as 
large and the quality as tineas the Southern grown. 

I do not believe the Sea Island Cotton, if it can be 
grown at all hero, can be grown to produce as fine 
a staple as on the sandy islands of the South, How¬ 
ever, ati excellent staple may be produced : and it 
may be that we may produce it from Gossypiwn Bar¬ 
badense , and which Government agents may obtain 
atJHtlton Head or Port Royal. 

I)B Bow, in one of his essays, says: “ The section 
of country capable of producing this (Sea Island 
Cotton,) staple is very limited, being confined to the 
low sandy islands along the coast of South Carolina 
and Georgia, from Charleston to Savannah. I sup¬ 
pose he Bpeaks of the long staple. 

The Hon. Wiutemarsh Sbabrook, in a paper on 
this subject, limits the district in which the long 
staple or black seeded cotton can profitably be 
grown, In South Carolina, to the distance of about 
30 miles from the ocean. And yet if the change in 
soil and climate shortens tho staple and changes the 
color ot the seed without affecting the fine quality of 
the staple, why may it not be growu iu Illinois ? 

In a paper on Cotton Culture in the East Indies, 
Db Bow, referring to the Sea Islaud Cotton, says : 

“ In mentioning this very superior variety as suita¬ 
ble to maritime districts, 1 by uo means intend to 
express an opinion that it must be confined to Ruch 
localities; for although it delights in and requires to 
have common salt, within reach ot its roots, yet this 
might be supplied By adding that saline manure to 
soils situated far from the sea.” 

3. The Tree Cotton.—W ith this species we have 
little to do. It is not much cultivated any where. 
Its chief peculiarity, of any value, is the fineness and 
silky nature of its sthplo. But this peculiarity is re¬ 
tained in the Sea Island Cotton, which is said to be 
derived from it—as grown on the Sea Islands of 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

the son,. 

In answer to the question, “ What kind of soil is 
required ?” but little need be said beyond this. In 
order to grow cotton well, a rich, light, porous, well- 
drained soil isrequired. Vegetable carbon,carbonate 
of lime, silcx, and, in the production of the long sta¬ 
ple, saline matter seems to he essential. The rich 
light loams of our prairies, and especially of South 
Illinois, will be found well adapted to the growth ot 
this plant. The species G. herbneeum docs not re¬ 
quire so ligut u soil as G. Barbadense ; butthelight¬ 
er the soil the better the quality and greater the 
quantity of staple. If the soil is rich and moist, foil- 
age is produced ; fructification is weak. 

preparation of soil. 

The cotton plant has a long, delicate tap-root, and 
the soil should be well and deeply pulverized—say 
18 to 24 inches. The more thorough the pulveriza¬ 
tion the better the preparation of the soil. Some 
writers have recommended trench plowing on Our 
Illinois lands. On old lands this may be a good 
practice ; but on the new soils, the sub-soil plow 
should be used instead. All the testimony I have 
found on this subject is emphatic iu regard to the 
importance of thoroughly pulverizing the soil. It 
would be well to throw the soil up in narrow beds 
when plowing, by back-furrowing the same. In 
the extreme northern limits of the cotton growing 
region it will be found profitable to fall plow and let 
the frost aid in the process of pulverization. I am 
not convinced that this will not bo the best policy 
anywhere in this State.* The width of the beds 
should depend upon the distance the rows or drills 
are made apart. This distance is usually five to 
eight feet; and it will be good practice to plant the 
row or drill in the center of the bed or land. 

CHOICE AND PREPARATION OF SEED.—QUANTITY. 

Good seed can easily be distinguished from poor 
by putting it in water. The good seed will sink. If 
seed is over a year old the above test will be relia¬ 
ble ; for the imperfect seed will have perished. 

A western contemporary says a bushel properly 
planted will he ample for live or six acres. Doubt- 

* A Southern writer says: " Lair) intended to bo planted in 
cotton should be bedded up as early in the winter as possible, to 
allow the freezes to pulverize the still thoroughly and the land 
to settle Immediately under the tap root. The plowing should 
be done with tho best turning plows as deeply as the nature aud 
depth of the soil will admit, and iu the most thorough manner. 1 
Especial care should be taken to leave no land unbroken be¬ 
tween the furrows.’’ 
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SMALL IlTTIi.'VTj DOTJ1HL.E COTfAUK. 


It is notbften we see a double cottage, or a double 
house of any kind, with any pretensions to taste, or 
even convenience or economy of arrangement. The 
accompanying plan, by Calvert Vapx, is one of 
the best, we have ever noticed* and we therefore 
give it to our readers. Not many, perhaps, will ■ 
want to build such a house, though where two small 
tenements are needed there is great economy in 
building both under one roof. The accompanying 
design shows two very neat fronts, and one favora¬ 
ble feature of the plan is, that the entrances are 
entirely independent of each other, and on differ¬ 
ent sides ot the building. This plan may be modi¬ 
fied so as to make one very convenient residence. 

“ The engravings and ground plan show a design 
for a cottage for two small families. Under the 
farmer’s living room is a basement-kitchen, with the 
windows considerably out of ground, and under the 
coachman’s kitchen is a cellar—the entrances are, 
as will he perceived, quite distinct. Up stairs the 
farmer has three bed-rooms; the coachman but one, 
according to instructions. Such a cottage would 
cost about $1,800, neatly finished. 

“ Such a plan would not be unsuitable for a lodge, 
iu which the families of a gardener and gate-keeper 
could live, or it might be fitted up a little more 
completely, and offer convenient accommodation to 
two Mends who felt inclined to build it on some 
agreeable rural lot for a few months’ quiet residence 
in the summer. 

“It seems strange that thiB*idea should not be 
more frequently acted on than is the case at present. 
Far away from the fashionable watering-places, but 
easily accessible from the cities—in the heart'd 


Vermont, for instance—may be found bold, beauti¬ 
ful scenery, pure air, and a pleasant neighborhood. 
Land is cheap, timber cheap, living cheap, and 
all of the best. These are the spots that should 
attract the attention of heads of families who wish 
to give their young people the benefit of country 
life in the summer. A long trip of three months 
may, in this way, be taken at a less cost than 
will be Incurred tbr a brief, glittering three weeks 
at Saratoga or Newport, and with real, instead 
of nominal, advantage to the health of the juniors 
who join in it 


PLAN OF 


PRINCIPAL.fLOOR, 


“ This cottage is proposed to be constructed of 
wood, filled in with brick, and covered with clap¬ 
boards. The upper view shows a rear addition to 
the coachman’s part of the house, which is not 
indicated on the plan, and which might be included 
iu the design, if thought worth while, although the 
house is complete without it. The verge-boards 
and porch are proposed to be slightly ornamented.” 


SMALL RURAL DOUBLE COTTAGE. 


ful. Of course the quantity must depend on the 
manner it is planted, distance of rows apart, and 
whether in hills or drills. Nowhere have 1 found 
less than a bushel per acre recommended, and more 
frequently one and a half and t wo bushels'are given 
as the quantity required to plant au acre. 

Sometimes the seed is sprouted before planting. 
In Northern latitudes this may be important. In 
the South, where the season is long, it is not so 
necessary. 

MODE OK PLANTING. 

All testimony goes to shows that it is not profita¬ 
ble to crowd this plant. The distance of the rows 
apart must depend upon the character and strength 
of the soil and the variety of the seed planted. If the 
soil is stiff, more seed should be planted than if 
light and porous. As I have belore intimated, it is 
regarded the best practice to plaut in drills or rows 
in tho center of narrow beds or lands—the rows 
lrom four to six feet apart, and the plants three inch¬ 
es apart, if in drills, or the hills one to two feet 
apart The herbaceous species requires less room 
than the shrub or Sea Island species. The quality 
of the staple will depend much upon tho distance 
the plants stand apart A greater quantity is ob¬ 
tained l»y thick planting, but at an expensq of the 
quality of the staple and the strength of the land, 
with no corresponding increase in the value of the 
crop. 

The best mode of sowing, as gi^en in West India 
and the Southern culture, is to open a drill of uni¬ 
form depth down the center of the bed, drop the seed, 
and cover with a harrow or by dragging a heavy 
board or plank lengthwise of it- If the seed is plant¬ 


ed in hills it may possibly be dropped by some of 
our corn planters and covered with a hoe. In such 
case the usual distance of planting corn in checkrow 
—three and a half or four feet each way—might 
answer.* The writer cun see no reason why the seed 
may not be successfully put in with Emery’s Seed 
Drill, it will plant almost any kind of seed, large 
or small : and if the cottonseed is any where near 
cleau. it must be brushed out of the hopper of this 
drill. One to one and a half inches is the usual 
depth— not deeper . 

CULTURE. 

The ground must be kept clean and the surface 
well stirred. This is done with the board drag, be¬ 
fore spoken of, or a one-horse harrow, or a scraper, 
in the early stages of its growth. In this early cul¬ 
ture care should be taken not to disturb the young 
roots. Later, a small plow is used to throw dirt to 
the plant. Surface culture is generally recommend¬ 
ed. The laying by is done with a turning plow, by 
which the beds are preserved intact or dressed up, 
the ditches or dead furrows being cleaned out. We 
have implements in Illinois admirably adapted to 
this culture. Especially is Tuunku’h Cultivator 
adapted to this work, if the operator is properly 
posted in its use. 

The hoe is used not only to take care of the weeds 
and dress about the plant, but to “ chop” or eut out 
the plants, leaving the required number in the liili. 

* Since writing the above an essay by a prominent Southern 
cotton eulturist has come to my notice, in which he says’ 
•• Thick planting in moderation on ail soils—say six feet by 
eighteen inches on bottom land, and four feet by twelve inches 
on good upland—will be found tho most productive in an aver¬ 
age of years.” 
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of the blossom. 5 - as well as the pollen, form th§ only 
food of the bees, with the exception of the honey 
dew, mainly the product of the aphides, and which 
the bees gather from the leaves of the linden, the 
chestnut, the oak. and other trees. That bee culture 
in the South pays a larger profit than at the North, 
is shown by the fact ibat each colony at the North 
requires at least from fifteen to twenty pounds of 
honey as food for winter, while at the South itbardly 
requires five pounds, being about fifteen pounds less, 
that may be counted among the profits of the bee¬ 
keeper. As regards the annual yield, figures will 
also here decide, as in other cases. A colony, 
including the hive, which in many coses is almost 
worthless, is sold here (in Texas) for from five down 
to three and often two dollars. 

Whether the price be high or low, the profit will 
be at least 100 per cent, in case a new colony or 
swarm he obtained. Butin, favorable seasons, two 
swarms, either natural or artificial, may be expected 
from a hive. The intelligent practical beekeeper 
may annually raise ten new colonies, in this favored 
region, from one old stock. But the question is 
whether the supplies of nature will nourish and sup¬ 
port his weak colonies. This will certainly require 
that they be located in a district extraordinarily rich 
in honey, such as the writer has never known. Dr. 
Blumenau, of Brazil, stated in 1852, that more than 
a dozen swarms had issued in a season from one 
single hive in that country. Such an increase might 
be possible in a very rich locality, and Dr. T31u- 
menau is a reliable authority, as the moderation of 
his other statements shows. At a distance of only 
thirteen miles from the writer's residence, a bee¬ 
keeper (M. Spangenberg) has hived eight natural 
swarms from two old stocks, while three escaped 
under his own eyes, and judging from certain cir¬ 
cumstances, probably three more absconded unno¬ 
ticed. These make fourteen swarms from old 
colonies, a sevenfold increase; and this in a stony 
and sterile region, of which only a small portion is 
susceptible o i cultivation. Five of these eight 
swarms stored up a considerable quantity of surplus 
honey during their first summer. 

From two hundred to five hundred colonies may 
be sustained on one square mile, as the nectaries of 
the flowers are replenished very speedily and fre¬ 
quently in favorable weather. In very unfavorable 
weather, however, even a small number will suffer. 
Yet it is certain that with proper management of the 
bees, the country can not only produoe a sufficient 
amount for its own consumption, but its surplus 
may also enter largely into the articles of export, 
adding much to the increase of national wealth and 
prosperity. Here the question very properly arises 
whether Nature’s stores of honey, which are so rich 
on this continent, should be collected, as can be 
done with so little means, or whether thousands upon 
thousands of tuns of honey should be lost How 
many colonies might be kept, and what a vast 
amount of honey and wax might be produced 
throughout the whole country, may be seen by a 
glance at its extent or noting the number of square 
miles, deducting the barren tracts, which are destL 
tute of all boo food. All that the bee-raiser requires 
is a simple habitation for himself, room and fencing 
for his hives, and dogs to secure them from injury 
by cattle or from thieves. Bees neither require any 
soil adapted to cultivation nor pasture land, like 
cattle. Even the so-called waste land, as swamps 
and rocky tracts, will add to their sustenance, though 
nothing grows on such places but marsh plants, 
shrubs, or trees. They can do without agriculture 
and population, the latter not being desirable on 
account of too much intercourse and interference. 
The neighborhood of large cities, or a situation 
within a moderate distance of railroad communica¬ 
tion, offers the beekeeper a good market for his 
honey, especially while yet in the comb. The ves¬ 
sels required in his operations are few—a boiler and 
some honey casks—and are not nearly as expensive 
as the apparatus required for the manufacture of 
sugar, simp, or other products. The wax, after 
melting, requires no peculiar packiug; it can only 
be destroyed by fire, and never deteriorates. 

Bee Book. 

Eps. Rural New-Yorker:— Please inform me through 
the columns of your paper the best works on the treatment of 
bees.—J. L., IFerf Kort wright, .V. Y., 1862. 

L angst both on the Honey-Bee; or, Mysteries of 
Bee-Keeping Explained, by M. Quinby. 


ers were paying $3 to $3.50 per hundred, gross 
weight. Thus, you see, my friend's $25 imaginary 
pigs were cut down to $14, the highest market 
price here. This he claims as dear profit. That is 
a term too little known to fanners. 

“ Mr. W. says bubhklls of meal.” I think Mr. 
D. misread my article, as the term is not in it. I 
said they were fed 1,744 pounds of meal, (not bush¬ 
els.) worth 50 c.-nts a bushel, or 0 mills per pound. 
Not as my learned friend has it—corn 18 bushels at 
50 cents, 8i bushels of peas at 88 cents, 8$ bushels of 
barley at GO cents, equaling $21.54—but 1.744 pounds 
of meal, worth $15.60$, the market price here, (per¬ 
haps not at Wilson, N. Y.) Am I to figure up my 
feed at what it is worth where I live, or go to some 
place, perhaps a thousand mileB away, to learn the 
market price? As to going to mill, 1 always have 
other business; theretore, I count it but ono of the 
chores of life. The marketing must be expensive, 
as I carefully packed it away in my pork barrels to 
await a better market, when my profits will at least 
he doubled. Mr. D. claims that time is money. 
May be this is a modern discovery, hut I trow not 
Perhaps I should havfc mentioned the item of butch¬ 
ering in my former article, which was all of 50 cents 
besides self and fuel. This I consider all the light 
my friend needs. 

“But convince a man against his will, 

He's of the same opinion still.” 

H. A. WniTTKMOEK. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The first dressing or cultivating commences soon 
after the plant puts out the second or third leaf. 
The hoeing or cultivating should be repeated as 
often as the weeds or the condition of the soil render 
it necessary, until the plant is in bloom or podded. 
The thinning should not he done all at once— 
not at the first or even second hoeing; forallowance 
must be made for cut worms and other depredators. 
Suckers about the root should lie removed. In the 
culture of the Sea Island Cotton, the suckers must 
not only be removed, but the tops of the plants, it 
vigorous, must lie pinched off once or twice. One 
writer, referring to upland cotton, says : “ Topping 
may or may not lie resorted to ; it may strengthen 
the plants, but I do think, makes tkam later in bear¬ 
ing.” It is doubtful if any pinching off is necessary 
in the culture of the herbaceous cotton. 

picking 

Should begin a few days after the balls open, be¬ 
cause the sun soon evaporates the oil. and a large 
per cent, of weight is thereby lost. It should be 
picked as free from leaves as possible. The cotton 
picked—except that fur seed—should not bo sunned, 
unless wet; but should be packed in close bulk 
from four to eight weeks to allow it to heat; care 
being taken not to allow it to heal too much. 

There is much test imony in favor of gathering the 
staple ns soon as possible after the pods hurst; and 
if gathered in the morning, while the dew is on, it is 
more easily kept free from leaves. 

A writer says : “ In gathering, care must be taken 
to grasp at once all the locks of cotton in the pod, so 
that they may come away together. If any dry 
leaves fall upon the cotton before the gatherer has 
secured it in the hag hanging by his side, they must 
be carefully removed. This bag must be covered 
to prevent the admission of pieces of the dry leaves 
always to be found about the branches, and which 
are disturbed by a very slight agitation. It is this 
admixture of leaf which is so much objected to by 
the spinner, and proportionately lowers the value of 
the cotton.” 

This writer also says, the cotton, after gathering, 
should immediately be thoroughly dried, whether it 
is to be stored, or at once M essed and packed. He 
does not say how dried—whether by exposure to the 
sun, which most writers condemn, or not. 

CLEANING AND BALING. 

It is a fact that Northern mechanics have furnish¬ 
ed the most and the best of the machinery used in 
cleaning cotton. And there is little doubt that the 
supply of cotton gins, of an improved character, will 
fully equal the demand. The ginning process re¬ 
quires to be moderately performed so as not to injure 
and waste the fiber. 

The baling is done by the use of cottou presses. 
Formerly, the bales were tied with hemp, grass or 
cotton rope ; latterly, iron hoops have been prefer¬ 
red, for the reason that the bales are made more 
compact, retain their form, and are easier handled. 
The usual size of those iron-hooped bales is twenty- 
tw'o to twenty-four inches square, and four feet six 
inches long. 

MANURES. 

Inasmuch as I have testimony at hand on this sub¬ 
ject, it may be proper to giveii in this connection. 

It is strongly urged that two successive crops of 
cotton should not be taken from the same land. If 
this is not done the land may be strongly manured 
each alternate year, and some gross feeding crops, in¬ 
volving clean culture, be taken from it. 

Some American cultivators, on poor soils, sprinkle 
well decayed stable compost along the trench where 
the seed is to bo sown. Vegetable carbon in the 
shape of leaf mold, peat, Ac., is excellent. Wood 
ashes are recommended. All these materials, 
thorougly composted with stable manure, make, 
in the aggregate, a safe and excellent manure. 
Gypsum is also recommended on the dry, upland 
soils; and salt everywhere. Salt seems to be essen¬ 
tial where fineness of staple is desired. Mr. Sea- 
brook. before mentioned, believes that the length, 
firmness and silky qualify of the Sea Island staple is 
due lo the use of salt mud as a manure. Another 
South Carolina planter demonstrated that one bush¬ 
el of salt added to sixty bushels of compost, and 
spread upon the soil of a cotton plantation, improv¬ 
ed most decidedly the quantum and quality of the 
crop. 

This article might be extended almost indefinitely ’ 
with interesting facts relating to this crop, but I 
forbear. 01‘ course, what I have written is the re¬ 
sult of extended reading on this subject, and not of 
my own observation or experience. But it has been 
gathered from reliable sources, and will be worth 
something to the tyro in cotton culture, who has no 
access to reliable works on this subject. 


Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds—James-Vick. 

Auction Sale of Sheep—L. A. Morrell. 

Cottonwood Cuttings—Henry Chapman. 

Farm for Sale in Cayuga Co.—Daniel B. Chase. 

Fourth Annual Meeting of Stock Assciation—II. A. Dyer, Sec. 
New and Valuable Seeds—1„ Norris. 

Or an berry Plants—P. P Chilean. 

Grafts for Sale — Fahnestock Bros. 

A Free Gift to all—Robertson & Co. 


New Jersey State Ag. Society.— At the annual meeting 
of this Society, hejd at Trenton, on the 21st ult., the following 
officers were elected for 1862: President —N. N. Halsted, 
Hudson Co. Vice President, 1st Diet.—John B. Jessup, Wood- 
bury; 2d, N. S. Hue, Fillmore; 3d, P. A. Voorhees. Six Mile 
Run; 4th, Geo. F. Cobb. Morristown; 6th, Geo. Hartshorn. 
Railway. Secretary —Wm. M. Force, Trenton. Treasurer— 
B. Haines, Elizabeth. Executive Committee —E. A. Doughty. 
Atlantic; Hon. Win. Parry, Burlington; Daniel Hols man, 
Bergen; John R. Graham, Camden, Doct. Learning, Cape 
May; B. F. Lee, Cumberland, C. M. Saxton. Essex; Samuel 
Hopkins, Gloucester; C. Van Vorst, Hudson, Geo. A. Exton, 
Hunterdon; J. G. J. Campbell, Mercer: J R Buckalew, Mid¬ 
dlesex; Doct. A. V. Conover, Monmouth, William Hilliard, 
Morris; J. S. Forman. Ocean M. J. Ryerson. Passaic; Benj. 
Acton. Salem; J. V. D Hoagland, Somerset; Thomas Law¬ 
rence, Sussex; C. 8. Haines, I'nion; Philip F. Brakely. Warren. 

Tub Pennsylvania State Ao. Society held its annual 
meeting and election for officers at Harrisburg, on the 21st 
ult. Thos. I J . Knox was chosen President, with a Vice Presi¬ 
dent for each Congressional District. Gen. Tobias Barto 
w as chosen Vice President for Berks District in place of Gen. 
Geo. M. K>:im, deceased. A. Boyd Hamilton, of Harrisburg, 
is the Corresponding Secretary. 

Broome Co. Ac. Society. — The annual meeting was held 
at Liide, Jan. 30th. when the following officers were elected: 
President — Oliver C. Crocker. Vice Presidents— Mulford 
Northrop, James S Ilawley. Secretary —E. D. Robinson, 
Treasurer —Wm. M. Ely. Directors (for three years)—George 
W. 8toddard, James Hogg. The Treasurer and Secretary 
presented their annual reports, by which it appeared that the 
receipts and expenditures of the Society for the past year 
amounted to 14,227.26. 

Jeffbrson Co, Ac. Society. —At the recent, annual meet¬ 
ing the following board of officers was elected for the ensuing 
year: President — Evelyn Cartkr, l.e Ray. Vice Prcsidemts 
—John Tallniun, Orleans; A. Tibbits, Roduian; L, Palmer, 
Evans Mills, Secretary —A. P, Sigourney, Watertown, 
Treasunr —J. E. Massey. Watertown, Directors (for full 
term—M. B. Hunting, Henderson,andO fS Woodruff Pamelia, 
to fill vacancy, Lorenzo Baldwin, Orleans. Beard of Auditors 
—T. H. Camp, E. S. Massey, John A. Sherman, Watertown, 

Seneca Falls Union Ac. Society. — Officers for 1862: 
President— G. W. Randall. Vice President — DemiDg Board- 
man. Secretary—H. Holton. Treat urn —John Cuddeback. 
Directors -8. G. Armstrong, JohnHoster, JohnLautenscblager, 
J. B. C-. Vreeland, L. C. Partridge, Geo. Cowing. The report 
of the Treasurer shows a balance on band, after paying pr» 
miums and other expenses of the past year, of $466.67. 

Loni Ao. SodBTY.— Officers for 1862: President—C. B\ 
Vkscklitjs. Vice President—George Predmore. Secretary — 
James Van Horn. Treasurer—S. B. Mundy. Directors— M. 
B. Ellison, Jacob Meeker, T. C. Osgood, Abram Slaght, 
David McNair, Isaac Lamoreux. 


®l)e Nno0 (Honbcnscr 


— The debt of the State of New York amounts to $32.- 
926,264. 

— Navigation between Cairo and St Louis has been fully 
resumed. 

— In Indiana, daring the last year, 91 executive pardons 
were issued. 

— A tax on bachelors is suggested for the benefit of Uie 
Government. 

— A YAnkee writer proposes a tax of $5 a head on dogs, to 
raise a revenue. 

— At Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 24th, the lower floor of every 
dwelling was flooded. 

— Inverness postoffice, Livingston Co., N. Y., has been 
changed to Fovvlersville. 

— The Little Rock (Ark.) Journal (calls Sterling Price the 
“ Ajax of the Revolution!" 

— One thousand seven hundred and twenty-six marriages 
occurred hi Chicago in 1861. 

— The total number of flags lately presented by Pennsyl¬ 
vania to her troops, was 146, 

— The late eruption of Vesuvius has deprived 24,000 people 
of bed, food, and subsistence 

— Y'ankee traders are buying up whole stocks of cotton 
arid woolen goods in Montreal. 

— Gold coin wastes half per cent, in 16 years' wear, and 
silver from two to five per cent 

— The “ Nary Y'ard at Portsmouth, N. II.,” is in the town 
of Kittery, in the State of Maine. 

— The Pope has announced his determination to canonize 
23 uew saints, martyrs slain in Japan. 

— States prison statistics show that there is a great felling 
off in commitments for the past year. 

— The new Secretary of War will contract for no more 
arms till those on hand are put in use 

— The States Of South Carolina and Virginia hare paid the 
interest on their debts <kie in London. 

— The Louisiana legislature liave passed a bill authorizing 
a loan of $10,000,000 to cotton planters. 

— There is a great sleighing carnival in New York just now. 
Anything on nmners lets for $5 an hour 

— The remains of Geti. ZcJlieoffor and Bailie Peyton, Jr., 
have been delivered to the rebel Gen. Hindman. 

— The Massachusetts soldiers' fund amounts to $60,000 
invested, and $2,022 deposited in the Suffolk Bank. 

— According to Prof. Agassiz and the Florida reefs, the 
world is certainly 24,000 years old, and perhaps older. 

— The Memphis | Tcnn.) Argus of Jan 2, confesses that the 
South is “ten-fold worse off than when the war began." 

— Some 400 or 600 persons were drowned in Honduras last 
month by floods, caused by unprecedentedly heavy rains. 

— Wm. A. Lamed, au esteemed Professor in Yale College, 
fell in the street in a fit. Monday week, and died immediately. 

— There were 2.867 new buildings added to the city of 
Philadelphia last year, making the present numbor 02,000. 

— Thu destruction of the cotton crop by the extraordinary 
height of the Nile, amounts to one-third of the whole year’s 
produce. 

— Extraordinary preparations are making everywhere for 
the manufacture of maple sugar. The crop promises to be 
very large. 

— The Quakers have taken Lynn., Mass. The new Mayor, 
City Clerk, City Treasurer, and President, are all of that 
persuasion. 

— One of the Maine regiments at Washington, which con¬ 
tains upward of 1,000 men, has among them only five who 
are married. 

— Ttie city of London, CL W., has been seized by the Sheriff 
under two executions of $50,000, in behalf of the Provincial 
Government. 

— Free trade will be established this year throughout the 
Danish Territory, and trade-guilds will exist hereafter only as 
free societies. 

— David Stafford, the last survivor of the “ Wyoming Mas¬ 
sacre," still resides near Fenner Comers, Madison Co., N. Y. 

His age is 93. 

* 

— The Southern Confederacy lias ordered that all free 
negroes who do not volunteer shall be impressed into the 
public service. 

— The population of France, on the 1st of January lost, 
was 37,392.225, an increase of 1,312,861 as compared with the 
census of 1836. 

— The aggregate of all the claims presented to the Com¬ 
missioners sent to settle up Gen. Fremont’s bill in Missouri, 
is $9,070,371.65. 

— The annexation of Fall River. R. L, to the city of Fall 
River, which takes place on the 1st of March, adds to that city 
3,593 inhabitants. 

— During December, 1861, 4,500 emigrants reached Liver¬ 
pool on their return to their homes. T|iey were principally 
natives of Ireland. 

— The coal mined the past year in Pennsylvania is about 
eight and a half million tuns, being a million less tlian was 
produced last year. 

— Rev. Joshua Wells, the oldest minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died at Baltimore on the 25th ult., in the 
98th year of his age. 

— 8inee the interruption of trade with the United States, 
the proprietors of the guano islands in the Pacific are sending 
cargoes to Australia. 

— In Chicago, the retail trade hi dry goods last year amounted 
to $3,229,S67; the aggregate wholesale and retail business 
amounting to $S,466,000. 

— The N. Y. Post says that 12 regiments and corps of vol¬ 
unteers, numbering more than 7,000, are in camp in or near 
that city, awaiting orders. 

— A whirlpool, some tliree hundred and sixty feet in diam- 
ter, has been formed in the sea near Torre del Greco, by the 
late eruption'of Vesuvius. 

— The Indians in New Mexico are becoming troublesome. 
Bands of them are scouring the country, killing the Inhab¬ 
itants, and driving off cattle. 

— Tbe rebel government finds itself badly out of pocket by 
its attempt to establish mail facilities in the Confederacy, even 
at largely inCTiaaed rates of postage. 

— The cost of' the school system of Maine, last year, was 
$748,152, of which $43,51# was paid for private tuition. The 
whole number of scholar* is 249,000. 

— Samuel Tudor, the oHest man in Hartford, and for many 
years one of the most wealthy and respected citizens, died 
Wednesday week, at the age of W years. 

— An English paper states that the ship Vigilant, of Bath, 
burnt by the Sumter, was insured aJ Lloyd's; and Is the first 
loss of the institution under the war risk: 

— A writer in the London Star and Dial suggests the mob¬ 
bing of Mason and Slidell, after the fashion of Haynau by the 
workmen of Barclay & Perkins’ B/ewery. 

— Ten new craters have appeared on Vesuvius daring 5 the 
present eruption. English photographers are taking photo- 
graphs of the mountain in its excited state. 

— A new postage bill will soon be introduced into the 
House, reducing the postage on letters to two cents, and 
delivering all letters free of charge in cities. 

— The barn of H. B. Curtis, of WiUiamstown, Mass., was 
burned on the 23d, by snow blowing into a barrel of lime in 
one corner of the barn, and causing it to slake. 

— Drafting in Connecticut for the State militia is not popu¬ 
lar, but profitable, nevertheless, for the State. The fines 
received under the law amount already to $60,000. 


Fluvanna, N. Y., 1802. 


Farmers, house-wives, sweet girls, and boys, who 
are fond of sweet things, now is your time for sugar 
making! What will you do for your thirty pounds 
each, allowance for the coming year, if you do not 
bestir yourselves in February and March to obtain, 
from your own sugar orchards, the sugar maple, 
(Acer saccharinum,) which God has planted around 
your own homes, your supply tor domestic use ? You 
may not expect it from the rebels. They have enough 
to do to fight your brothers and friends—the brave 
hearts who have gone to defend and maintain our 
government against their bloody assaults. These 
brave men have left upon us the responsibility to 
do what we can for their comfort while absent; and 
when they return what will be more welcome to 
them, on the table of a friend, than a bowl of clean, 
well-refined sugar, made by the hands of a thought¬ 
ful friend, which was never polluted by the hand of 
a traitor? 

From motives like these, with patriotic hearts, we 
must not be idle. We must make sugar now, as we 

make hay while the sun shines.” Let us increase 
the quantity and quality made the present year, if 
the season be favorable. Let societies and neigh¬ 
bors in school districts meet and devise means, by 
rewards or otherwise, for an increased supply in 
quantity and quality, and see that we take a step 
toward independence in the article of sugar. We 
seo that in the prairie districts, north of the Ohio, 
the people are growing Sorghum, and making good 
progress in making sugar and sirup. But in the 
Sugar Free States, the consumer cannot yet lean, on 
that source lor supply. lie must roly on his home 
resources. The farmers can and will make beauti¬ 
ful sugar, well-refined, and suitable for any table 
use. For the present season we must begin now,— 
buckets, kettles, and fires must be set in motion. 
And do not let us make black stuff;, while those 
who take pains make a white, refined article, choice 
as the world affords. 

The Maple sugar crop has been estimated at 
28,000 tuns. We should increase this at least 33 per 
cent; and at eight cents per pound, as estimated, 
get 38,000 tuns, yielding $6,080,000, instead of $5,- 
017,600, giving au increase of $1,062,-400. It is now, 
if ever, with sugar making, and if it is not supplied 
by our own hands, many must do without. *• A 
word to the wise is sufficient. n. 


Ahoct Advertising in th* Rural Nkw-Yorkbr.—A few 
weeks ago we staled that, though desiring to treat all courte¬ 
ously, we could not answer, by letter, those requesting otir 
best advertising terms, and referred all interested to rates, 
published in every number, for particulars. We also stated 
that '• such as wish to advertise at the rates charged by papers 
having from five to twenty thousand subscribers only, must 
wait awhile, as we are not doing that land of business. The 
si inple pact that we have received and entered upon our books 
an average of oyer Fifteen Hundred SuOscritnrs per day for 
nearly three weeks past, is one reason why we ‘ charge more 
than other papers do’ for advertising." 

And now that the season for adv ertising is again at hand we 
repeat (what many, who know whereof they affirm, concede,) 
that the Rural is the best and cheapest medium of its class 
on this Continent for the Business Cards and Announcements 
of all who wisli to reach, at once, tens or thousands of the 
most enterprising, progressive, and wealthy Farmers, Horti¬ 
culturists, &c., and thousands of Merchants, Mechanics, 
Manufacturers, and Professional Men. Dealers in Implements 
and Machinery,—Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers,— 
Seeds and Fertilizers,—Improved Stock, Real Estate, Ac., will 
find the Rural the medium; while it will prove an advan¬ 
tageous one for Wholesale Dealers, Manufacturers, Educa¬ 
tional Institutions, Land, Insurance and other Companies, 
Agencies. &c., that wish to secure largo ami wide publicity. 
The fact that but limited space is usually devoted to Advertis¬ 
ing, and a rigid censorship exercised over that department- 
(our aim being to keep the whole paper free from quackery, 
humbug, and deception,) greatly increases the value of the 
Rcrai. as a medium of making known matters of utility and 
usefulness,—for its announcements are generally so new, and 
of such character, as to be read and heeded by; all interested. 

— In this connection, we would refer to the long advertise¬ 
ment of Mr Vick, in our present number. And we do so 
for the purpose of saying that Mr. V., having hitherto tried 
the Rural and learned its superiority as an advertising 
medium, cheerfully pays full rates, without asking any abate¬ 
ment whatever. We trust the investment will pay him many¬ 
fold, and that others who advertise with us will find it profitable. 
Mr. V. has taken much pains to procure the best seeds 
obtainable, and merits the patronage of all lovers of the rare 
and beautiful in the Floral Kingdom. 


CUTTING STALKS FOB FODDEB. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —In your paper for 
Jan. 25th, I observe an article with the above title, 
over the signature of J. N. Sterns, of Shelby. My 
object is not to criticise or review his communica¬ 
tion; but, in the first place, to endorse in full all he 
says of the value of stalks for fodder, and in the 
next place to say. that although ‘'cutting” is no 
doubt a groat improvement upon the plan of feed¬ 
ing them out whole, as usually done, we are now, 
however, placed a long distance in advance of that 
process, 

A mechanic of this city has recently invented a 
machine that grinds them about as fine as cut straw. 
In this condition they are readily eaten, without 
resorting even to the process of steaming, as prac¬ 
ticed by Mr. Sterns. I have been using ono of 
these machines now about four months, and for the 
last month have not given my horses one pound of 
hay, but fed them entirely on ground corn stalks, 
with mill feed. They eat them without any hesita¬ 
tion. and have, if anything, done better, and felt 
better, than when fed with hay and mill feed mixed 
with cut straw. Previous to the experiment of the 
past month, I had fed in the same way about one 
tun of stalks, though not entirely without hay. 

From this short experience, I am inclined to 
believe that well-cured stalks, ground , furnish as 
much nutriment, tun for tun, as the best timothy 
hay; and that horses or cattle may be as well kept 
upon them as on that article, with a saving of at 
least fifty per cent. At any rate, 1 am prepared to 
say, with reference to feeding them in this shape to 
horses, as does Mr. Sterns in reference to cows, “I 
know it wiil pay.” M. M. MathRws. 

Rochester, N. Y., 1862. 


ml 


Cebf.nt you Bruised Sap Pans.—W e have a pan for boil¬ 
ing sap that has been bruised on the bottom in two or three 
places so that it leaks. Can any of your numerous readers 
give me a recipe for a kind of cement or mixture that will 
prevent it from leaking’—A Suiisckihuk , Fitlmore. N. Y 


Prevent Your Tools from Rusting.— An exchange truly 
remarks that thousand of dollars are lost each year by the 
rusting of plows, hoes, shovels. &c. Some of this might be 
prevented by the application of lard and rosin, it is said, to 
all steel or iron implements. Take three times os much lard 
as rosin, and melt them together. This can he applied With a 
brush or cloth to all surfaces in danger of rusting, and they 
are easily kept bright. If tools are to be laid by for the 
winter, give them a coating of this, and you will be well 
repaid. It can he kept for a long time, and should always be 
on hand and ready for use. 


Sowing Timothy anti Clotbr Seed.—F inding trouble in 
sowing timothy and clover seed by hand, will some of my 
brother fanners inform me through the Rural where I can 
purchase a machine tint will do it up right and at what price 4 
Also, information with regard to the quantity of seed per 
acre, and in what proportion of clover to n gravelly so LI f 
After sowing, would >ou harrow it or not! Will some 
practiced farmer give his views, and by so doing much oblige 
— J. A. McCollum. Ntufane, IV. Y , 1862. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— In reply to my 
brief communication on feeding pigs, Mr. E. Y. W. 
Dox says;—^ As a general thing it is easier to cipher 
out a desirable result upon a sheet of paper sitting 
by a comfortable stove, than to work the same by 
patient toil continued for long weeks and months.” 
I would suggest to Mr. D. that it would be very 
uncomfortable indeed to sit and figure up such a 
result by a cold stove, in a cold room, with mercury 
ranging 10 degrees below zero, and that, too, long 
before the gray light climbed over the eastern hills. 
Passing over a portion of the gentleman’s labored 
article, I come to the light, he is wishing to see. 
“ Mr. W.’s feed account begins when the pigs are 
about five months old. Are we to understand 
that their expense and cost was nothing up to 
that date, or no more than equal to their manure?” 
I answer without hesitation, yes. sir! We find 
these pigs were fed for 99 days with 6 ears of corn 
and milk. Now 99 multiplied by 6 equals 594 ears. 
Allowing 100 ears to the bushel, and we have less 
than 6 bushels of ears at 20 cents a bushel in the ear, 
(and corn was sold for 20 cents a bushel in the ear 
in this vicinity,) and we have $1.20, the cost of com. 
If you figure the milk (sour) at 3 cents a quart, (city 
prices,) you Bee they fall largely in debt But if 
you count the manure worth anything, (and it is 
worth $1 a cord and four miles cartage here,) 1 
think no reasonable mind trill think those pigs $25 
in debt the 22d of August 

Mr. D. thinks those pigs must have weighed 250 
pounds each at 5 months, and at $5 per 100 pounds, 
would amount to $25 the two. Allowing a propor¬ 
tionate gain from April 25th or May 14th. to Decem¬ 
ber 9th, and wo find they would gain nearly 41 lbs. 
5 oz. per month, making them to dress at five months 
2061 pounds. Now, does it look reasonable to sup¬ 
pose the pigs gained os much on bout milk and 6 
ears of com a day as they would upon 16 pounds of 
meal and sour milk to boot I think those pigs 
would probably have weighed 200 poimds each at 
five months old, perhaps not that (I saw the pigs, 
and could judge, perhaps, impartially.) Hog buy¬ 


Thh Rural's War News, — In remitting two gold dollars 
to renew his subscription, a subscriber in Harrison Co.. Va., 
wrices:—“ My wife thinks it impossible to dispense with your 
most valuable paper. The War News alone is worth the 
subscription price, as it is reliable and brief." And a sub¬ 
scriber in Clinton Co., Mich., writes:— u Y’our information on 
the War, in a single paper, is worth more tlian six months of 
any other paper we get here." We have many similar expres¬ 
sions of late, showing that the manner in which we give The 
War News is highly approved. 


an article on the “ Value of Raw-Hide." Will some one 
inform me how the hide is prepared f Is it tanned or simply 
dried!— J. M. Barber, Plainfield, Hampshire Co., Mass. 

How to Frkparh Raw-Hides for Common Use — Will 
somebody do the farmers generally a great fevor by telling us 
how to prepare dried Raw-Hides for use? I have from 40 to 
60 deacon skins eTery year that do not bring much, and would 
be grand for many uses— P. 


Whitewash.— 1 read a recipe in the Rural for preparing 
whitewash that would not rub off. I think it was in 1858 or 
1859, It was prepared of lime, whiting, and glue, I lost 
our paper, and the parts used do not recollect. Should like 
to read it again.—R. B. Keeler, Ridgefield. Corm. 

We bare examined our files, but do not discover just what 
Mr. Kekler writes for. Wo give, however, some recipes 
; which may meet the object sought: 

In 1854 we gave the following recipe:— Make a barrel of 
whitewash in tile ordinary manner, and while hot dissolve 10 
pounds of salt and Iff pounds of sugar, or an equivalent 
quantity of molasses, and stir it with your whitewash. Some 
add, also, an equal quantity of glue. This can be colored by 
ochre, umber, Ac., to any desirable tint. It ti better if 
applied hot. 

The following was g.vCn in our volume for I860;— Two 


A Mammoth Hog. — In a recent letter, Mr. C. M. Brown, 
of Roslyn, writes that lie w ill vouch for the correctness of the 
following statement in every particular:— 1 - A hog weighing 
S18 pounds was killed by Mr. John Chxrlice, of Roslyn, 
Long Island, on the 4th inst. This monster animal was raised 
by Mi. Cii aiu.ick, and is said to have been the largest hog 
ever raised on the Island, if not in the State.” A monster 
hog, truly; but if the breed, age, what and how fed, etc., had 
been added, the account would have been more interesting. 


Bee Culture. 

Wk have given some extracts-from a valuable 
paper in the Patent Office Report on Bee Culture, 
by William Bruckish, now of Texas, hut formerly 
of Prussia, where he labored most energetically and 
successfully in bringing the importance of the sub¬ 
ject and the modern or Dzierzon system to the 
notice of the people and the government. Having 
spent a large amount of time, and a fortune, in this 
work, we understand, he left his fatherland with the 
hope of retrieving his fortune in this country. We 
hope' he will be successful in this as well as in 
advancing the important interest of which he is the 
zealous advocate. We give further extracts from 
his interesting paper: 

The most favorable conditions for bee culture are 
found in those countries which combine great warmth 
with sufficient humidity; where none of the millions 
of blossoms is deficient in its nectar formed from the 
abundance of juice, but which is almost wholly 
wanting in dry and unfruitful regions. The nectar 


The Iowa Homestead is the title of a weekly agricultural 
and family newspaper just started at Des Moines, by Mark 
Miller, for several years publisher of the Northwestern 
Farmer. It is a handsome 8 page quarto, about two thirds 
the size of the Rural. The number before us, (So. 2. Feb. 
6,) tile only one we have seen, is well filled, and creditable 
in appearance. Brother Miller's new enterprise merits 
more success than it is likely to achieve. Terms, ?2 per 
annum—less to clubs. 


Breeders of Improved Stock, and all others interested in 
the subject, will see by reference to advertisement in this 
paper that the next annual meeting of the " Association of 
Breeders of Thorough-Bred Neat Stock •" is to be held at 
Hartford Conn., on the 5th of 51 arch ensuing. The objects 
of the Association are most commendable, and we trust the 
meeting will be numerously attended. 

The Sheep offered at auction on the 26th inst., by L. A. 
Morrell, Esq., (author of “ The American Shepherd,”) are 
undoubtedly superior and worthy the attention of wool grow¬ 
ers and breeders of fine-wooled sheep. See advertisement. 







Prices ok Frcit and Vegetables in New York.— We 
give below the prices of fruit. &c., in the New York market. 
It will be seen that the Spitzenberg and Baldwin apples sell 
at a much higher prioe than any other varieties in the market: 
TOTATOES. 

Jersey and Delaware Sweet. 

Buckeye. . 

L. I. and N. J Mercer.. 

Peachblows. . 

Nova Scotia, on vessel. 

OTHER VEGETABLES. 

Celery, fl dozen. 

Salsify. do. . . 

Spinach ^ bbh. 

Red eabbaye. ¥> dozen,. 

Winter salad, >4 basket,. 

Parsnips, ^1 bb). . 

Marrnw squash, if} bbl,.. 

Cabbage, » dozen. 

Parsley, p dnren bnnches,.. 

White turnips, f) bbl. 

• Russia turnip*. *' . 

Carrots, “ . 

Beets, " --..... 

Rockaway onions, '* . 

Yellowjonions. “ . 

Knub celery. if) dozen bunches,. 

apples. 

Rhode Island Greening, jp bbl. 

Winter Russet, “ 

Rpitzcnberir. choice, 

Baldwin, choice, “ 


Make the 


“A Good, Bright, Unfading Red 
brass kettle as bright as possible. Use Boft water, 1 
and for every pound of cloth or yarn, one OZ. of 
cochineal; 2 oz. cream of tartar; 2 oz. solution of 
tin. Put the cream of tartar in the water when 
cold; when it boils, add the cochineal, well pulver¬ 
ized; boil five mimitos, stirring well, then add the 
solution of tin. Put in the goods dry, or perfectly 
free from soap; boil twenty minutes. This will 
color woolen, silk, or crape, but not cotton. By 
varying the time the goods are in the dye, you can 
have a shade from a rose pink to a scarlet.— Mrs. 
Cady, Cleveland, Ohio, 1862. 

To Color Scarlet — Mrs. # Plowhandle’s 
Recipes. —1st. For 1 lb. yarn, half an ounce of cream 
tartar; one ounce cochineal, pulverized; two ounces 
muriate of tin. Infuse the cream tartar in two 
I quarts warm soft water. Set it over coals, and as 
the heat increases, stir it briskly, and add the cochi¬ 
neal. When well mixed, pour in the muriate of tin. • 
Tako the yarn, wet it in warm water, and put it in 
the dye. Move it about moderately, and let it boil 
ten minutes. Take it out, drain, and let it dry. 
Wash it in weak suds. 

2d. For 4 lbs. of yarn, or cloth, 4 oz. cream tartar; 

20 grains cochineal, pulverized; 3 oz. muriate tin; 

8 gallons rain or soft water. Follow the directions 
in the first recipe. 

Coloring Reo. —For one pound of yarn, take 
one and a half ounces of cochineal; two ounces 
solution of tin; one ounce cream tartar. Dissolve 
| the cream tartar in three gallons of soft water; add 
i the cochineal, and boil it five minutes: put iu the 
1 solution of tin, and stir briskly; then put in the 
yarn, and boil it half an hour. Wash as soon as you 
take it out.—D. J. S.. Clark , Fa ., 1862. 

An Unfadtno Red— Take one ounce pulverized 
cochineal; two ounces cream tartar; two ounces 
muriate of tin; and one pound cloth. Wet the cloth 
in weak soap suds. Put the cream tartar into warm 
water, sufficient to cover the cloth, and beat it till 
it boils. Then stir in the cochineal, and afterwards 
add the. tin, and dip your cloth instantly.— Mrs. H. 
Hodge, Lawton , Mich., 1862. 

Cochineal Red.— To one pound of yarn add 
one ounce of cochineal, ground fine; one ounce of 
mfelted pewter, poured into two ounces of muriatic 
acid, to stand half an hour previous to pouring it 
into the dye. Intusein warm water (soft) half an 
ounce of cream tartar, stirring it briskly. Before it 
boils, add the cochineal, which must be well mixed; 
then pour iu the acid, and stir it well. When it 
boils, put in the yam; continue to stir it fifteen min¬ 
utes, and you will have a bright scarlet, if the yam 
or cloth is clean. It must be colored in brass that 
is very bright.—J. M. J., New town, Conn., 1862. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society offer 
large premiums for the best kept ornamental 
grounds, and a committee is appointed to make the 
necessary examination. We have always read 
their report with great interest, as they usually con¬ 
tain many hints of great importance to every one 
who wishes to make a tasteful home. We, therefore, 
give our readers a few condensed extracts from this 
report; 

Estate op Dr. Lodge. — Ab an instance of 
marked success, in this combination of landscape 
gardening and agriculture, the estate of Dr. Lodge 
may be mentioned. The site selected was the 
naturally rough, bleak, rock-bound shore of Cape 
Ann. Yet science and art have so transformed this 
place that now we see an intermingling of beauty 
and luxuriance and grandeur, scarcely to be 
equalled in the country. Verdant lawns stretch to 
the very ocean's edge, which yield two crops, year 
after year, of over three tuns per acre. Successive 
gardens of the pear and apple, of root and other 


Now that the culture of our native grapes is 
receiving such general attention, it becomes impor¬ 
tant to ascertain the best and most economical trellis 
for vineyard purposes. We have never seen any¬ 
thing better than that made of good posts, set well, 
with a scantling at the top and bottom to keep all 
firm, with wire between. F. C. Breiim, of Waterloo, 
N. Y., gives the following plan in the Horticulturist: 

Iu the first place, in making my trellis, I get good 
swamp oak posts, 13 feet long, 5 by 5 inches at the 
butt, and 5 by 14 inches at the end or top. These I 
set in the vineyard where Wanted, 34 to 4 feet 
deep, 30 feet apart The two end posts I braced by 
setting a short post 4 feet long, 34 feet in the ground, 
leaving 6 inches above ground, to which I fasten my 
brace. 


thread cut on it 10 inches long, and a hole or eye 
punched or drilled in it large enough to admit the 
wire. This bolt is inserted by boring a hole a trifle 
larger than the holt, through the post, so as to allow 
it to move freely backward and forward; for if the 
bolt fits too tight, it will rust and get stuck in the 
post, so that it cannot be moved when it is neces¬ 
sary to tighten or slacken the wires, especially if the 
I coat the wires with coal tar; this 


3,.W®4,00 

3.00&3.50 

S.OOCnS.fiO 

3,006.3.50 


posts are oak. 
prevents their rusting, and is cheaper and better 
than paint. 

I place my vines 10 feet apart on the trellis, and 8 
feet between the rows. In the first year of planting 
the vines I allow them to grow one shoot or cane; 
this is cut back the following fall to three eyes. 
These I allow to grow the following spring, training 
the two lower shoots horizontally each way on the 
lower wire until they meet midway with those of the 
next vine. The shoot from the third or upper eye I 
train up vertically, and which produces fruit the 
next season. The two horizontal shoots frorn this 
season will produce a cane or shoot from each eye, 
which is trained up vertically on the trellis, and 
which fills it up completely, forming, as it were, 
a solid wall of vines. By cutting out every other 
cane at three eyes, you can renew your wood every 
I year. 


field crops, all under the lee of the various spurs of 
huge rock, each suggest the luxuriance of the West, 
if, shut out from the sight, we could also shut out 
the sound of the ever-munnuring sea. 

A single fact, that Dr. Lodge has cultivated the 
strawberry for the past four years in hills, without 
removal, and with continuing good results, will bo 
of special interest to cultivators who are just enter¬ 
ing upon this mode of culture. Judging from the 
size of the plot, the yield was about four thousand 
quarts per acre, for this the fourth year—the plants 
indicating perfect health and vigor. This method 
is but an application of Dr. Lodge's theory of 
pruning, which is the removal of all superfluous 
wood, laterals or runners, forcing the plants to form 
fruit spurs, with the least possible amount of wood, 
and no unnecessary foliage. 

Estate of E. S. Rand, Jr.—O n the 3d of July 
the Committee visited the residence of Mr, Edward 
S. Rand, Jr. Mr. Rand’s object in asking this 
examination was in order to show what might be 


This post should be set about. 7 or .8 feet 
from the end post. For the brace I use 3 by 4 good 
pine scantling. WireB I use T in number, placing 
them at intervals of 15 inches apart. For the lower 
or first wire I use No. 9; for the others, No. 10, 
annealed fence wire. The wires are fastened at one 
end by boring a hole through the post large enough 
to admit the wire, and then winding once around 
the post and fastening; this prevents the wire from 
slipping or getting displaced, and is better than to 
wind around alone. The other end is fastened by a 
bolt 14 inches long, made of 1-inch round iron, with a 


Fruit Raising in Baltimore.— Mr. T. Baynes, in a recent 
American Farmer , gives the following account:—“The por¬ 
tion of my garden, eighty-five feet square, gives the following 
result, viz; 

GRAPES. 

763 pounds, at 10 cents______$ 76 30 

200 pounds, at 16 cents_ 30 OO 

170 pounds, at 11 cents... 18 70 

160 pounds, at 10 cents. 15 00 


1.2S3 

42 quarts of strawberries, at 10 cents . 
68la quarts of gooseberries, at 25 cents . 
IT a* quarts of raspberries, at 20 cents... 
4 quarts of red currants, at 8 cents .. 
3 quarts of black currants, at 8 cents 
13 quarts of white currants, at 8 cents 
Rhubarb........ 


varieties, mingled with the preceding colors, are from two to three years. Hence the plant has there 
matchless. Add to this, that many ot the kinds are been said to be triennial, which it is far from always 
deliciously fragrant, and yon have nearly all the being. In Africa and near the tropics, if the 
qualities which constitute a good flower. In treat- suckers are set out every month, the fruit can he 
ing of the Cineraria as a plant for exhibition, or of obtained in every month in the year. In England, 
its value for decorative purposes, (and, in the early some fruit has been raised on the Pine Apple, which 
parts of the season, the plants make a fine display,) weighed eight, and even ten pounds, and very 
we cannot refrain from stating that their cultivation luscious. . 

should be much improved, and indeed must be *' The Pine Apple, or the fruit, is the aggregated 
before they will assume their wonted standing upon seed-vessels, with their bracts and other parts 
our exhibition tables. But a few years back Cine- blended together, and the inside becoming in mar 
rarias were but a lot of poor, starry things, with turity a soft pulpy mass of most exquisite taste and 
narrow, flimsy petals, and Bowers supported by tall, delicious fragrance. Excellent as we consider 
unsighlly stems; but now, thanks to the desire for them, imported into our country in a half ripe con- 
improvement, the best varieties are dwarf and com- dition, a cultivator of them declares the fruit in 
pact, and, when properly grown, produce perfect Africa to be incomparably more delicious, 
trusses of stout, and. in some cases, of almost per- Authors say that the Pine Apple was introduced 
lectly formed flowers. into England, in 1690, and fruit was first raised there 

“When high cultivation is aimed at, peculiar in 1715. In the garden of Sir Mathew Decker, at 
treatment (which we shall presently describe) is Richmond, England, in 1724, forty ripe Pine Apples 


$ 24 so 
$$uo oo 


Grapes. 

$164 80 

$164.80 for 85 feet sqaare is equal to $1,031.25 per acre. 

Labor for digging and hoeing was twelve dollars. Besides, 
my attention (which is pleasure) will not amount to over half 
an hour per day during the season.’’ 


ance. In the spring previous tne eigut acre mi was 
a wild thicket of oak, birch, juniper, and pitch and 
white pine. The site, though uninviting at the 
commencement, was well chosen, being remarkably 
undulating, and giving great variety of effect. 
With a true appreciation of its capacities Mr. Rand 
has entered upon the work ot transforming this 
forest into a garden, with all the ardor of true love. 
The main part of the work has been done with his 
own hands, before and after office hours in Boston. 
It was surprising how great changes had been made 
in so short a time, and at such moderafe cost. 
Instead of the pines and blueberry bushes of the 
previous spring, we saw a garden of herbaceous 
plants—a bed of strawbeiries—specimens of choice 
trees, such as Salisburia, Magnolias, Liquidamber, 
Lycesteria, a hedgerow of Pyrus Japonica, and 
many other evidences that the work of transforma¬ 
tion was going on with great skill and good judg¬ 
ment in every expenditure. It is in this respect 
that the place is specially note-worthy, the results 
in all cases exceediug the means used in producing 
them. 

William Bacon's Pear Orchard. —Your Com¬ 
mittee also visited the pear orchard of Mr. William 
Bacon, in Roxbury, and found the frees in great 
vigor, and well loaded with fruit. The advantage 
of protection from winter winds was very manifest, 
this garden being surrounded by high walls, which 
saved the fruit buds. It is a matter of surprise that 
these trees can continue to thrive in such a location 
—the surface soil being but eighteen inches to two 
feet above the water level, in the driest season. The 
secret is, that a constant and profuse supply of food 
is applied on the surface, obtained from the city 
sewer, which flows through the ground. So long as 
the surface can be so fed and stimulated, the trees 
may thrive, as they have heretofore, in a most 
marked degree, under Mr. Bacon’s management. 
But if, from any cause, the roots should for once 
venture down, quick consumption would be sure to 
follow. As Mr. Bacon’s garden was fully reported, 
and received an award last year, it was excluded 
from the list for this season. 


Goon Ever-blooming Roses. — The Gardeners' Monthly 
gives the following rs the best twelve old and the best twelve 
new roses: 

One Dozen Best Old Roses, Free Bloomers. — Hybrid 
Perpetual .—Grunt des Batailles, Duchesse de Cambsceres, 
Docteur Amnl. Madam Knorr. Bourbon.— Reveil. Imperatriee 
Eugenie, Sotivenier de Mulniaison. Tin. —Devoniensis. Gloire 
dc Dijon. Bengal. —Agrippina. Anisette. —Mad. de Long- 
champs, Amie Vibert. 

Onk Dozen Best New Roses, Free Bloomers. —Hybrid 
Firpet.ums.— Eveqne de Nimea, Madame Boll, Mad'lle de 
Bonneure, Comtesse de Cliabrilliant, Eugene Appert, Victor 
Verdier. Bourbon .—Victor Emmanuel. Ten.— President, 
Mad. Falcot, Mad. Blachet, Homer. Anisette. —Liesis. 


Eds. Rural Neav-Yokker:— In return for the 
many valuable hints gleaned from your “ Domestic 
Column,” permit me To offer a recipe for making the 
true “Yankee Loaf,” handed down from my great- 
grand-mothers, who claimed for their birth-place 
old Plymouth's “sacred soil.” It tvas a “Domestic 
Institution” iu the old Revolutionary War, and now 
it is proper to substitute for our costly viands the 
cheap and healthy broad which formed the chief 
diet of our ancestors in old “’76:” 

Brown Bread.— Take 1 quart of water, boiling 
hot; stir in 1 pint of Indian meal, and add 1 tea¬ 
cup of molasses, 1 teaspoon of salt, and cold water 
enough to cool it Finally, add 1 pint of Indian 
meal, 1 pint of coarse rye meal, 1 teaspoon of sal- 
eratuB, 1 gill of good hop yeast, with Avarm Avater 
enough to form a stiff batter. Butter a boAvl large 
enough to contain it in which let it stand till light. 
Then butter a plate just the size of the bowl, to turn 
over the top, to keep the upper crust from harden¬ 
ing. Let it bake slowly in stove, or brick oven, four 
hours; then cool off the fire, and leave itin the oven 
eight hours longer, (or over uight.) 

This loaf will give satisfaction if there is a drop 
of true Yankee blood in the veins. And my hus¬ 
band (Englishman though he is) has learned to do 
itjusliee, which is more than his countrymen are 
inclined to do to our institutions in general; and 
who cannot quite forget the “tea-party” at Boston 
Harbor..’ A Yankee Subscriber. 

Prospect Hill NiWsery. Hudson, N. Y., 1S62. 


Spurgeon on Gardening,— In a recent lecture on garden¬ 
ing, Spcrueon said that “the human animal needed one sort 
of amusement or another, anil that if you did not give him 
the right sort, he would certainly seek the wrong God so 
adapted man's nature that he should not only attend to the 
necessities of existence, but seek for the enjoyment of some 
pleasures. It was no use his constantly saying in UlO pulpit 
that people must not go to the public house or the theater, 
for the reply would be, ‘ AVe want something of the sort, and 
if you do not give us the right thing, we will certainly take to 
the wrong, 

Mr. Thomas Hogg, the well known horticulturist of New 
York, has been appointed Marshal, and attached to the 
embassy to Japan. Mr. H. will no doubt send home many 
choice plants from that unexplored land. 


Grape Ccltcrk Unprofitable. — Our friend Dr. Hough¬ 
ton, of Philadelphia, is endeavoring to show, in. the Horti¬ 
culturist , that the culture of native grapes is unprofitable in 
that neighborhood. 


gttpiwisi and gttmvw 


Growing Cauliflower Plants. —T. M., Xiagara county 
X. 1 '.—The best way to grow cauliflower or cabbage piauts 
for an early crop is in a hot-bed. The next best place is a 
warm situation, say on the south side of a fight-hoard fence, 
or some out-building; but there is an objection to this method 
as in such situations the little fly, so injurious to everything of 
the cabbage family when young, makes a harbor, and it is with 
the greatest difficulty that the piauts can he saved from its 
ravages. A correspondent, and one of the most successful 
cauliflower growers iu tliis section, iu answer to a similar 
inquiry last year, sent us the following, which we recommend 
to ah as the result of long experience: 

“ The plants can he started, as you reeommeud. either in a 
hot-bed, or on the south side of a fence or building; but if 
plants are raised in a hot-bed, they come into beading during 
the heat of summer, and instead of forming a large, compact 
head, it is small, and splits up into small sprouts. If raised 
on the south side of a building or fence the heat and Shelter 
you seek for your plants is also a shelter and harbor for the 
Jly. and few will he the plants you will have left for trams 
planting. The open ground tire north side of an open hoard 
feuee, or the west side of a building or light-board fence, is 
perhaps the best place out-of doors, but the surest and best 
way is to raise them under a cold frame. If you have not 
hot-bed sash and frame, a common window rush will do. 
Make a frame of inch hoards, twelve inches high behind and 
nine fin front; cut notches in thf stiles and lower part of the 
sash to let the*water run off. or when the suu shines it w ill 
operate as a lens, and burn your plants. Sow in drills three 
inches apart; when up. air freely, and frequently stir the earth 
with the fingers. Sow from the loth to 20th of April; trans¬ 
plant from 20th of May to 1st of Juue. This is the wax I 
have raised them for the last seven years, and you, can tell 
Mr. Editor, with what success. The Early Paris and Large 
Late Lenormand are the best varieties.” 


Cost ok Beauty. —The Gardener's Monthly very 
properly remarks:—There are persons Avho think 
that home cannot be beautiful without a considera¬ 
ble outlay of money. Such poople are in error. It 
costs little to have a neat floAA'er garden, and to sur¬ 
round your dfivelling with those simple beauties 
which delight the eye far more than expensive 
objects. Nature delights in beauty. She loves to 
brighten the landscape and make it agreeable to 
the eye. 


At this season of the year the Cineraria furnishes 
one of the chief mean9 of adorning the greenhouse 
or conservatory; and when plants are well grotvn 
and of good varieties, few things are more interest¬ 
ing or beautiful. In its present improved condition 
the Cineraria is indispensable in every collection of 
greenhouse plants. Its season uf flowering, which 
is late in whiter and early in spring, adds much to 
its value. It is easily grofivn and managed, hy¬ 
bridizes very freely, and therefore well adapted for 
amateurs who, while they love planft, lack the skill 


Eds. Rural Neav-Yorker:—H aving a few val¬ 
uable recipes, I thought I could do no better than 
to send them to you, which, if acceptable, please 
publish: 

Fruit Cake.—O ne and one-half lbs. fat salt pork, 
chopped line; 1 lb. raisins; 1 lb. currants; 4 lb. 
citron: 1 lb. sugar; 1 pint molasses; 4 pint boiling 
water poured on pork; 1 teaspoon saleratus. 

Jelly Cake.—O ne cup sugar; 3 eggs; 1 cup 
flour; 1 teaspoon cream of tartar; 4 teaspoon salera¬ 
tus, dissolved in Avater; butter size of a walnut. 

Soda Cake. —Two eggs, boat whites and yolks 
separate; 4 cup sweet milk; 4 cup butter; 1 cup 
sugar; 4 teaspoon soda; 1 teaspoon cream of tartar. 

Tart Crust. —One cup of lard; 1 tablespoon 
white sugar; 1 white of egg; 3 tablespoons water. 

Railroad Cake.— One cup of sugar; 4 cup of 
butter; 1 cup of sour milk; 3 cups of flour; 1 tea¬ 
spoon soda; 2 teaspoons cream of tartar. 

Newfene, N. Y., 1862. Carrie. 


Pecuniary Profit of Public Parks. —A recent 
report of the New York Central Park shoAvs that, 
in spite uf the great expenditures, it is a source of 
profit to the city. Recent advices from Paris show 
this to be also their experience Avith the Bois de 
Boulogne. The Avhole cost, it is said, has been fully 
repaid by the sale of plots ou the outskirts. 


As many of your readers have little access to the 
Avorks ou this rare plant, and may have very incor¬ 
rect notions about it, the folloAving facts, 
collected from different sources, are pre¬ 
sented to them. 

The Pine Apple is a native of the hot 
parts of South America, and perhaps ot 
the West Indies. It is cultivated, however, 
•Zy.P on the hot coasts of Africa, as at Liberia, 
on the Avest coast, and near Port Natal on 
>-"■ the east coast, in latitude 29° S.; and iu 
the hot parts of Asia. It is raised also in 
& c Qi heated conservatories in 




Bonapartea juncea. —Mr. II. AV Sargent, of AVodenethe, 
on the Hudson, writes as follows in Hovry's Magazine, in regard 
to the Bonapartea 

• l observe, under your Gossip of the Month, an account of 
the flowering of Honapartea juneea, Of Messrs. Ellwanger & 
Barry, in which you say you believe it is the second time it 
has flowered in this country; allow me to make it the third. 

I had a plant which flowered about the same season, hut the 
year before (I860.) It must have been about the same age of 
Messrs. E. & B.'s. as I have had it at least twenty years. My 
flower stem was, however, a little higher, being nearly fifteen 
feet. With this exception, your account of the Rochester 
plant for the past twenty-five years, up to the time of its 
flowering, corresponds entirely with mine. For twenty years 
or more, as one of a pair, it remained iu the same pot. making 
little or no growth—doing duty iu the summer, ou au archi¬ 
tectural balustrade, and disappearing In the winter as of little 
use among flowers. Since flowering (now over a year ago,) 
it has become a little decrepit, not making its usual appear¬ 
ance on the folustrs.de the past summer, but rather seeking, 
from its wan and feeble look, a retirement among the hospital 
plant*. Whether, like most of its aloe cousins, the efforts of 
a century or more, necessary to produce one bloom, will he 
sufficient to destroy it* life. J am not yet sufficiently prepared 
to say." 


England, Ger- 
many, &c., and in the United States. 

■jpSPn-j Its common name is given from the par- 
tial resemblance of its fruit to the well 
fr known pine bur, or cone, and not because 
it grows on any thing like a pine tree or 
on any tree. The height of the plant is 
from two to three feet, and the fruit is on 
its summit, the stem below being covered 
with leaves, Avhich are two or three inches 
wide and a foot or two long, thick and stiff, 
and with rotigb spinous edges, diverging 
as they rise, so as to form a mass two feet 
across and often more. In the middle of 
^ them, and at the top of the stem, rises the 
fruit or Pine-Apple to tho height of the 
leaves, bearing small blue flowers projecting 
between the scales, and having a crested termina¬ 
tion, or a croAvn, as it is familiarly called. 

In Eastern Africa, and probably in other places, 
as Avell as in England. Holland, &c., the plant i 3 
propagated by the suckers which come out at the 
bottom of the fruit or between the leaves, or by ihc 
crown cut oft' from the fruit. Either of these is put 
into rich loam; and the fruit from the suckers is ma¬ 
tured in Africa in about a year, but from the crown 
in a longer period; while in England, the time is 


THC/r.ocGUwORT. — After having tried in vain among my 
neighbors to ascertain what kind of an herb Thornughwort is, 
I at last appeal to yon. from whom I have obtained much 
other valuable information. A full description of the above 
plaut. togetiier with the localities where it may be found, will 
very much oblige — AV P. B . Concordia. Ohio. 

The name Thoroughwort is common to the several species 
of the genus Eupatorium. though usually applied more partic¬ 
ularly to E. perfohatum. which we suppose to be the plant 
referred to by our correspondent. This species is also very 
generally known by the name of Boneset, and in “erne local¬ 
ities is colled Indian Sage. It is common throughout tho 
United States and Canada, growing in low grounds and mead¬ 
ows, aud in some places is so abundant as to be regarded as an 
objectionable weed. The stein is two to five feet in height, 
stout, rough, and hairy , The leaves are lanceolate, tapering 
to a long slender point, toothed, rough, very veiny, wrinkled, 
aud downy on the under side. They are placed at right 
angles to the stem, and each pair is so united at the base as to 
appear like a single leaf, with the stem perforating the center. 
They are four to eight inches long, or, as combined, eight to 
sixteen inches. The flowers are white, produced in large 
terminal clusters. The plant is bitter, and is used as a tonic. 


Cure for Bronchitis.—I f Mr. Moore can find 
space in the Rural for the following, I believe it 
will confer a great favor on those who are afflicted 
with bronchitis:—Take common mullein leaves, dry 
and rub fine, and smoke them three or four times a 
day in a new pipe, taking care to draw the smoke 
well into the throat The pipe should be one in 
which tobacco has not been used.—H. J. V., Tru- 
mansbury, IV. 7, 1862. 


Bluing for Clothes. —Take one ounce of soft 
Prussian blue, pOAvder it; aud put it into a bottle with 
one quart of clear rain water, and add a quarter of 
an ounce of oxalic acid (powdered;) a teaspoonful 
is sufficient for a large washing. 


of the professional gardener. We give an engrav¬ 
ing of a well grown plant in flower. From Turner's 
Florist we take the following remarks on the value 
and Culture of this interesting plant: 

“ Where is there a plant, during the autumn, win¬ 
ter, and early spring months, so gay and beautiful as 
the Cineraria ; or Avhich is so useful for exhibition 
or decorative purposes, or for the embellishment of 
the flower-vase or bouquet? By artificial light, the 
colors of some of the rose, crimson, and purple 
varieties are extremely brilliant; Avhile the Avhite 


Jefferson Co. Horticultural Society.— A Floral and 
Horticultural Society has been organized in Jefferson county. 
The following are the officers: President — JamesF. Starbcck, 
AVatertown. Vice Presidents —John A. Sherman. "Watertown; 
Isaac Munson, AA'atertown; John C. Sterling, Watertown; E. 
S. Sill. Watertown; Chas Smith, Cape Vincent; E. F Carter. 
LeRav. A Tlbbitbi. Rodman. Cur. Secretary —A. M. Utley, 
Watertown. Treasurer —Txlcot II. Camp, Watertown, 
Executive Committee —Oscar Paddock, Watertown; Frederick 
Emerson, Watertown; L. J. Donvin, Watertown; H. Becker, 
Watertown; W, AV. Green, Watertown; G. W. Bond, Adams. 


[SPECIAL NOTICE.] 

Caution.— In calling for that excellent Saleratus, (D. B. 
Dk Land & Co.'s Chemical Saleratus,) be sure that you get 
what you eall for. ns there are. owing to its great success, 
numerous imitations in the market, put up in the same 
colored papers. Bo sure and get that with the name of D. B. 
De Land & Co. upon it, and then you will be sure you arc 
right. 


Budding Peaches.— Please inform me through the Rural 
New-Yorker whether young peach trees can. be budded iu 
the spring and immediately transplanted so as to insure suc¬ 
cess.— H. LaAikman. Drummondvdle. C. IF.. 1S62. 

Peaches are budded the latter part of the summer, and can 
be removed, if necessary, the following autumn or spring. 
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THE LAND OF flHEAMS. 


HT CYNTHIA II, WltSTCOTT. 


Dm you ever go to dream-land, 

That strange yet happy place. 

Where fancy weaves n garland 
Round every loved one's face? 

Where there is naught but erasures, 

No clouds hut clouds of gold, 

And all our joys and pleasures 
Bring forth a thousand fold? 

Like magic scenes, long blotted 
From memory, puss by; 

With flowers the fields are dotted 
When seen with a dreamer's cyo; 

And many a joyful meeting 
With loved ones far away 
Illumes the hours of sleeping 
With fancy's brighted ray. 

From life flees every sorrow. 

Each weed of .care is gone. 

We plan not for the morrow, 

The present is all we own; 

And draped in pleasant fancies, 

We heed not envy’s call. 

In those delightful trances 
We hear good will to all. 

We roam with friends long absent, 

Beings of another sphere, 

Nor note our joys as transient, 

While they are with us here 
We wake to find tlielr traces 
But dimmed by toll and strife,. 

And turn with thoughtful faces 
. To the stern demands of life. 

Rushford, N. Y., 1862. 
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LETTERS FROM HILLDALE FARM. 

LETTER THE SECOND. 

October 30th. —Yes,.) ennik, “ gone in all the pride 
of manhood, —gone in all the flush of youth.” A 
strange, terrible prophecy must have shadowed me 
when I wrote that anniversary poem. I remember 
how my voice trembled when 1 came to 

“ And methinks those golden portals 
Now are slowly op'ning wide. 

For another brow is paling. 

Just liter mother's err stir died l" 

And how I nerved myself for the next verse, for 
there were hundreds of pairs of eyes, and hundreds 
of critical tongues below me as I read, 

“ One has gone with anus and spirit, 

Brave and strong, for Right and Truth,— 

Gone in all the pride of manhood,— 

Gone in id! the flush of youth,— 

Gone with health, and hopes, and wishes. 

Giving all for our dear land I 
Gone from us 1 Oh ! will lie ever 
Join again our broken hand? 

Ah me! Jennie, he will never, never join it 
again! The Offering has proved a sacrifice! And 
sweet, brown-haired Helen, with brow paling like 
mother’s! What a trial it was for mother to go and 
leave our little five year old Helen, ten years ago! 
Ilow, through these weary ten years, my soul lias 
wound itself around her, and now mother is calling, 
and the brow grows paler and paler, as the little 
feet are nearing the better lamb Sometimes she 
sits with her eyes gazing upward so intently that I 
wonder if the “ golden portals” are not ajar, giving 
her glimpses of Heaven! She is so patient, ,Tennie. 
How my spirit would chafe il I had to sit day after 
day listening to my quick labored breathing, — to 
see the sunshine, and could not go out and feed its 
warm kisses! 1 believe sometimes, Jennie, that we 
have presentiments or foreshadowings ot the future. 
For in years that are gone, I have cried myself 
asleep many a night, fearing my sister would die,, 
when I had no reason for so thinking, only some¬ 
thing, an undefinable vagueness ol evil, would creep 
in and tell me I would lose her. 

You remember last New Year’s at tlie University. 
The war then was only a rumor; but hearts were 

being made strong for it. Professor W-talked of 

Garibaldi until 1 grew a profound worshipper of 
the hero. Professor S-, speaking of the proba¬ 

bilities of the war, added, “if it needs come, let us 
walk bravely and calmly up to the sacrifice." He 
spoke in such a way that the utterance of each word 
seemed to draw the very life blood from my heart. 
Faces paled that morning that Sever paled before. 
If the note of war had been sounded there and then, 

I believe the young men in those chapel seats would 
have risen en masse, and exchanged their books for 
the Bword. 

And then, Jennie, the singing of that old Na¬ 
tional Song, 

■ My country, 'tbs of thee,” &.C., 

I had read it scores of times in ray old school reader, 
and always wondered why itwas there, tor 1 thought 
it was dry and meaningless. But the hundreds of 
voices that sung it there, with such a pathos, such a 
perfect outgusli of freedom—freedom that seemed 
to be about to be taken away—filled each word with 
fire, so that it seemed no longer a heartless, but a 
living and breathing song. But I was speaking of 
presentiments, Jennie. 

I remember, after the boys had enlisted, in what a 
dreamy sort of a way you said, “ I don’t know why, 
Minnie, but it seems to me that Bacon will be the 
first of those boys to fall.” How sadly true! 
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ANOTHER APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 

Dear, good aunt Martha, you have approached 
a subject long neglected, and one upon which many 
a poor victim will grow eloquent while the destruc¬ 
tion of some dear and cherished memorial by a 
spoiled pet is yet fresh in memory. A trinket, per¬ 
haps, to the careless, eye of little value, but so 
• closely is it connected with some briel hour of hap¬ 
piness, that we prize it for the sweet memory it 
awakens. 

I love little children, their sweet, upturned faces, 
so full of innocent solicitation, their natures so 
artless and confiding. Yes, I love them before they 
have learnt the vices that follow in the wake of 
years. Yet it often occurs to me very strange that 
mothers can be so blinded 1o the faults of their chil¬ 
dren, however glaring they may appear. Why are 
children permitted to do things away .from borne 
that are not countenanced at borne? There are 
children that give mo an ague fit when seen 
approaching the house, especially with their nnqnas. 
They are quite manageable when alone, yet the 
tear of offending their fond mother is paramount to 
the dire destruction of some choice trinket. 1 have 
in my mind a little flaxen head, whose visits were 
generally regulated by the depredations committed. 
You could count upon her absence a week, if the 
smash up was anything serious. One would almost 
lose their wits in keeping track of her as she flitted 
from garret to cellar, regaling herself with what¬ 
ever desirable fell in her way. I have found her on 
our dressing bureau, fitting collars and gaiters, 
using our tooth brush to smooth her ringlets, and 
ingeniously drawing cats and dogs on the glass 
before her with a cake of soap. Again, she has 
done whole washings in our wash bowl, ineluding 
the cat, and after oiling and combing old puss, she 
would eooly try our best bonnet on her. All of these 
“ Topsey ” notions J can forgive; but to see a child 
before its mother’s eyes tearing the leaves of some 
choice book, and developing his taste for architec¬ 
ture by drawing plans on the piano with a pin, and 
pulling up the keys instead of down, and tossing 
marbles that are sure to land against some pet 
picture, or in your eyes, and then again, for variety 
to come tearing into the house at a pace (hat would 
sham 1 " the popular time, 2:40, on a tonfoot pole for a 
horse, at the imminent risk of glasses, vases, pic¬ 
tures, and heads,—to see mothers coolly sit and laugh 
at this sport, as they term it, is not what I call comfort* 
AVhy can't mothers do a little as they would wish 
to be done by, and not appear almost disagreeable 
through the faults of their children. Thank 
Heaven! they are not all so. Many little friends 
have I, whose coming 1 bail with rapture, whose 
gentle, winning ways and childish simplicity I so 
much love; my choicest trinkets are at their dis¬ 
posal, for well I know I can trust them. They may 
“ keep house,’ 7 “ visit,” or have a mimic quadrille 
while I play, enjoying themselves to the utmost if 
anything 1 can do will conduce to it Please forgive, 
aunt Martha, if your Diece has not shown the for¬ 
bearance and patience that characterized your 
letter, for my grievances are rather serious, and 
fresh as well, hence my bitterness. Jennie. 
Onondaga, N. Y., 1802, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

nr JK.VJfT A. STONE. 

• - 

A pam« sad face in the firelight, 

A low sweet voice on the air, 

And ono of earth's outcast children 
Sang thus of her heart's despair: 

Another year ha? fled, 

The hitter winds are calling, 

And on its cheerless grave 
The heavy snows are falling. 

The summer has been here 
In nil its light ami glory, 

But the year has passed away 
And tdiis h is been its story: 

To fill with trilling cares 
The life which God has given; 

To chain the soul to earth 
Which fain would soar to Heaven; 

To leave the good undone, 

And till my days with sinning; 

To wish the life I bear 
Had never had beginning; 

• To give hack scorn for scorn 
In overflowing measure, 

Ami hitter words and looks 
Within tny heart to treasure; 

To fill the soul with hate 

Which should have been forgiving; 

To feel no human heart 
Ik better for my living. 

Could 1 bring back the life 
So wasted, lost, and broken; 

Could I recall the words 
My lips should ne'er have spoken; 

Could 1 unite the chain 
These ruthless hands must sever; 

Fair hopes might, live again 
Now lost to me forever. 

And yet twill soon be o'er; 

For When I reach Death's portal, 

These chains must fall away, 

They cannot be immortal. 

The sold must trembling wake 
From its long earthly si unitier, 

These worse than wasted years 
In bitterness to number. 

Upon the low-boweil head there fell a blessing 
From the dear Gon who hears and answers prayer; 

The poor heart, strengthened through its full confessing, 
Looked through tilt* Silent night, and He was there. 
Hadley, Mich., 1862. 

EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

BY LEAD PENCIL, ESQ. 


MOTHERS 


TO-DAY. 
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, , , , , J quickly she has risen to the sublime self-abnegation 

The war then was only a rumor; but hearts were ,, ., , , , , . ... 

, . , r. .• ’ „ demanded by the times—how calmly, yet resolutely. 
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Faces paled that morning that never paled before. r . 

...... .. v ,i , , ' and duty, and the destiny of unborn millions, are 
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bHE never leaves HIM.—Look at the career of 

I had read it scores of times in ray old school reader, a man as ho passes through the world; that man 
and always wondered why itwas there, tor 1 thought visited by misfortunes! How often is he left by his 
it was dry and meaningless. Bui the hundreds of fellow men to sink under the weight of his afflic- 
voices that sung it there, with such a pathos, such a tions, unheeded, alone! One friend of his own sex 
perfect outgush ol freedom.—freedom that seemed forgets him, another abandons him, a third, perhaps, 
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I remember, after the boys had enlisted, in what a highest of all virtue; resigned patience ministers to 
dreamy sort of a way you said, “ I don’t know why, bis wants, even when her own are hard and press- 
MrxNiE, but it seems to me that Bacon will be the ing; she weeps with him, tear for tear, in Lis dis- 
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Scarcely had he looked upon the waters of the j°y* should but one light up his countenance in the 
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They laid within the Southland his misery while there remains one act of love, duty 


Potomac, ere 

They laid witllin the Southland 
Tlie casket that we treasured, and tlie spotless gem 
Was upward borne by white-robed angel hands, 

To shine within the Sailor’s diadem. 

Why is it. Jennie, that those we need here most 
are soonest taken away? I think about it some¬ 
times until I become so mystified that I doubt 
whether I am a myth or reality. The minister says 
it is God’s decree, and we should bless the smiting 
rod. And you Christians say it is God’s choice, and 
we must submit Submit! Why, there is no alterna¬ 
tive! Ah me, when brother came home dead, you 
thought to comfort mo by saying “ my time must 
come yet.” Charlie writes hopefully of the future, 
and thinks he will return. I think so, too,—perhaps 
the thought Is the fruit of the wish. Although these 
wars, horrid wars, are estranging families, they are 
also uniting them all in one common brotherhood. 
All who have friends—dear ones—in the army, feel 
that they have, at least, one tie in common. How 
circumstances change us. I used to think, when a 
little girl, that if one of my brothers should ever go 
to war, I could not ensure it; now it would seem 
strange if none had shouldered the musket How 
grand the soul becomes under such disci]dine. 

Ludlowville, Tomp. Co., N. Y. ; 1862. Minnie. 


or compassion, to be performed. And at last, when 
life and sorrow end together, she follows him to the 
tomb with an arbor of affection which death itself 
cannot destroy. 

-f > 4 > -*- 

The Bloom of Age. — A good woman never 
grows old. Years may pass over her head, but, if 
benevolence and virtue dwell in her heart, she is as 
cheerful as when the spring of life first opened to 
her view. When we look upon a good woman, we 
never think of her age; she looks us charming as 
when tlie rose of youth first bloomed on her cheek. 
That rose has not faded yet; it will never fade. In 
her neighborhood she is the friend and benefactor. 
Who does not respect and love the woman who has 
passed lier days in acts of kindness and mercy? 
We repeat, such a woman cannot grow old. She 
will always he fresh and buoyant in spirits, and 
active in humble deeds of mercy and benevolence. 
If the youug lady desires to retain the bloom and 


“Something for every day; yes, sir, he always 
shows something for every day he lives.” 

I over-heard that remark as I brushed past two 
persons with my head bent, to. shield my eyes from 
a driving snow storm which 1 was lacing. It is a 
habit of mine to take these street sayings of men 
and women as I pass them, and which I cannot 
avoid hearing, as texts tor a reverie. They are 
often drops of wisdom, — fountains of nectar to the 
reflective mind. And what better text need 1 listen 
to this third morn of the New Year. 

1. These two persons were talking of somebody. 

2. The remark was complimentary to that “ some¬ 
body.” 

3. it waR a compliment to his every-day life. 

’ 4. It gave the key to the every-day life of the 
third person. 

5. The key given unlocks the secret of the success 
of every substantially successful person in every 
department of life. 

I remembered “ Poor Richard,” the richest of all 
the “ Dicks” I over knew, or saw, or “ heard tell of.” 
And I remembered his sayings—some of them—this 
in particular, “Diligence is tlie mother of good luck, 
and God gives all things to industry.” 

* But Lead Pencil, Esq., need not bo diffuse on 
this subject. Suggestions are often better than 
elaborate disq uisitions, 

An hour later, Lead Pencil, Esq., entered the 
studio of an artist, who is a sort of rough hewn 
philosopher withal—a man with homely yet pleas¬ 
ant early associations. These artists, reader, are 
usually pleasant companions when in the mood,— 
and talking of the mood, 1 commend, right hero, 
what 1 read only ten minutes ago. It is confirmed 
by my own experience both as a child and a parent. 

I know by experience the soothing effect of this 
domestic affliction — or rather infliction , I should 
say —hence, 1 commend it practically to my boy, 
and theoretically to all parents: 

“Children often rise in the morning in anything 
but an amiable trame of mind. Petulant, impa¬ 
tient, quarrelsome, they cannot bo spoken to or 
touched without producing an explosion ol ill- 
nature. Sleep seems to have been a bath of vinegar 
to them, and one would think the fluid had iuvaded 
their mouth and nose, and eyes and ears, and had 
been absorbed by every pore of their sensitive 
skins. In a condition like this, I have seen them 
bent over the parental knee and their persons sub¬ 
jected to blows from the parental palm; and they 
have emerged from the infliction with the vinegar 
all expelled, and their faces shining like the morn¬ 
ing—the transition complete and satisfactory to all 
parties. Three-quarters of the moods that men 
and women find themselves in are just as much 
under the control of the will as this. The man who 
rises in the morning, with his feelings all bristling 
like the quills of a hedgehog, simply needs to be 
knocked down. Like a solution of certain salts, he 
requires a rap to make him crystulize, A great 
many mean things are done in the family for which 
mocnls aro put forward as the excuse, when the 
moods themselves are the most inexcusable things 
of all. A man or a woman in tolerable health has 
no moral right to Indulge In an unpleasant mood, 
or to depend upon moods for the performance ol' 
tbo duties of lifo. If a bail mood come to such per¬ 
sons as these, it is to be shaken off by a direct effort 
of the will, under all circumstances.” 

Now, begging your pardon, reader, we will leave 
the mood, and return to the artist. T»o be brief, he 
was in the mood, and we soon got into a confidential 
talk of men, women, and things—especially of mon 
and women contra-distinguished from things in the 
form human. As if lie had been Ibiukiug upon the 
subject suggested by the text, he said, “ Esquire 
Pencil, do you kuow that I am beginning to doubt 
that there is such a thing as genius? 1 am. 
And success! Why sir, it does not mean ‘genius,’ ” 
and he spoke that word with a sibilant, sarcastic 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

Trite as the subject may be, yet from its para¬ 
mount importance. Intemperance, that bane of the 
human race, ought to bo brought often to the notice 
of the people, especially the young men. 

Language is inadequate to express the loathing 
and detestation that is felt by all good citizens 
toward this, the most degrading of vices; yet such 
is its hold upon a certain class in community, that 
we fear, if all which has been said, sung, or written 
against it was put in one sentence, with letters of 
blazing fire, and placed where all might see, it 
would fail to deter a class of moderate drinkers 
from pursuing the downward road in which they have 
started. Ilad I the pen of a Milton, the brush of 
an Amiei.^, the eloquence of a Cicero, all might 
be worthily employed in warning the youth of our 
land to shun the cup that makes brutes of iutelli- 
gent beings. 

Yet why make so much trouble about a single 
glass? inquires the moderate drinker. Let threo- 
fourtbs of the widows and orphans in the land,— 
let the overflowing poor houses and jails,—let three- 
fourths ol the murderers who expiate their crimes 
upon the gallows.— let, seven-eighths of tlie sui¬ 
cides.—let the thousands of unmarked graves in our 
church yards, each # and all, return the answer. It 
is the first glass that lends the way for the second, 
that for the third, and so on, until the noble and 
talented one finds himself a besotted brute. 

It is related of ItORSKAir, that after he had spent a 
life in teaching and preaching infidelity, upon his 
death-bed he was struck with repentance, and 
wished his attendant to write upon every part of 
bis room Remorse! Remorse! so that, look which¬ 
ever way he might, it would still stare him in the 
face. So let every man engrave upon his mind, as 
with a pen of iron upon a table of stone, the resolve, 
to touch not, taste not, handle not the cup that bru¬ 
talizes men, and renders wives widows, children 
fatherless, peoples poor bouses and penitentiaries, 
furnishes victims for the gallows, blasts reputation, 
makes a pest-house of the lx>dy, and consigns the 
soul to eternal misery. w. 

Jordanviilc, N. Y., 1862. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

BRAG. 

I have come to the conclusion that if you w r ant to 
make out anything in this world, the surest way to 
do it is to brag. It makes no difference what your 
calling is, just make people think you know it all, 
•and von will slip along well enough. It isn’t those 
persons that have the most education that have the 
most influence in society, for the reason that the 
best educated make the least show. The more a 
man knows, the less he thinks he knows. But the 
world, taken as a whole, look to the outside, and 
those whe make the most show and the most noise, 
generally have the name of being the smartest. 
Now. I do not say anything against education, I 
would that everybody should gain all they can for 
their own pleasure if nothing else; but I do say, 
that though your head may be crammed lull of all 
the “ ologies” under the sun, and though you may 
speak every language, if you cannot speak the 
language of br g, and tell what you know, some¬ 
body with not half your sense will get ahead of 
you. So my advice is, brag. Are you a mechanic? 
Brag. Make people think you understand every 
crook and turn of yonr trade,—tell how much you 
can do, and “stick to it.” If you have a profession, 1 
brag it up.—tell how much business you have, and ‘ 
you will be very likely to get more. Aro you a 1 
minister? Tell how smart you arc, and how well 
you can preach. Brag of yonr eloquence, and you 
will find your milk and water discourses will slip 1 
down as easy as thongh they bote the “ ring of the 
true metal.” Do you teach ideas to shoot? Make 
everybody think you know all there is to know,— ' 
cultivate the gilt of brag, aDd you will be a popular 
teacher. 

Do you say this is strange philosophy? Ask 1 
yourself if it is not true. Go where you will, and 1 
pick out those persons who exercise the most infiu- ' 
ence over the crowd, and see if it is not those who 
possess this self-sufficient bragging propensity. If . 
you don’t have a good opinion of yourself, who will? ; 
Again 1 say to everybody, brag. x. 

February, 1862. . 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A SCRAP. 

Some people’ are ever sighing over glorious * 
dreams forever fled, grandeur and happiness passed 
away; pining for the return of hours gone by. If 
they would but spend the time thus wasted, or worse ( 
than wasted, in some useful oceupatiou tbr mind and 
body, they would be far happier, and would find but ‘ 
little time to think of those scenes long since passed 
away, and numbered with the “ used to be.” They 
would look hopefully to the future, and life would 
be then a pleasaut journey. 1 

This life is, in a great measure, what we make it. 

If we are hopeful and cheerful, cares and disap- ( 
pointments fail to annoy us; for we are ever looking ( 
to the future for brighter days. If we are despond- f 
ing and gloomy, every little ripple upon the stream j 
of life seems to us a mighty wave, and we look, ( 
expect, and are really disappointed if we fail to see 
dark clouds fill life's blue sky and a heavy storm 
arise. t 

Cheerfulness, hopefulness, charity, and content- ( 
ment are safe-guards against all the petty annoy¬ 
ances of this life. Let us ever cherish them—and 
when the death summons comes, we can meet our ^ 
Heavenly Father with the consciousness of a well- 
spent life while on earth. Willie Ware. 

“Riverside,” Monroe, Midi., 1862. 


beauty of youth, let her not yield to the sway of kiss. “It means Industry, —it means Labor.— it 


lashion and fully: let her love truth and virtue, and 
to the close of life she will retain those feelings 
which now make life appear a garden of sweets— 
ever fresh and ever new. 


means work ull the time, and think as well as work,— 
it means what any man who wills— aye, wills— 
may attain. And genius is acquired —always 
acquired.” Thus endeth our lesson in every-day life. 


“How to get Repose in Old Age.”— Lord 
Brougham says:—“ 1 strongly recommend you to 
follow the analogy of the body in seeking the 
refreshment of the mind. Everybody knows that 
I oth man and horse are very much relieved and 
rested, if, instead of lying down and falling asleep, 
or endeavoring to tlffl asleep, he changes the 
muscles he puts in operation; if, instead of level 
ground, he goes up and down hill, it is a rest both 
to man walking, aud the horse which he rides — a 
different set of muscles is called into operation, So, 
I say, call into action a different class of faculties, 
apply your minds to other objects of wholesome 
food to yourselves as well as of good to others, and, 
depend upon it, this is the true mode of getting 
repose iu old ago. Do not overwork yourselves; do 
everything in moderation. 

We like to see a noisy mountain brook put its 
broad shoulders ever and anon to the wheel of a 
mill, and show that it can labor as well as laugh. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

WE ARE NOT POOR. • 

• Ws are not poor. Uiou^li wealth inaj not 

To us its luxuries bring, — 

Wo're rich, indeed, while round our hearts 
Such warm affections cling. 

We arc not poor while calm content 
Smiles at onr simple store, 

The wriilth of peace and lo\e,— 

O, who could ask or wish for more? 

Not poor while kindly words arts ours, 

And loving d. eds to do,— 

We're rich in all ih t's worth a thought, 

Ah, rich, ar.d happy, too. 

Not poor while trust in Gon preserves 
Our souls from eurh'y strife, 

And conscience smiles upon our acta,— 

These, bless the humblest, life. 

February, 1862. H. C. D. 

HOW TO GROW BEAUTIFUL. 

Persons may outgrow disease and become 
healthy by proper attention to the laws of their 
physical constitution. By moderate and daily ex¬ 
ercise men may become active and strong in limb 
and muscle. But to grow beautiful, how? Age 
dims the luster of the eye. and pales the roses on 
beauty’s cheek; while crowfeet, and furrows, and 
wrinkles, and lost teeth, and gray hairs, and bald 
head, and tottering limbs, and limping, most sadly 
mar the human form divine. But dim as the eye is, 
as pallid and sunken as may be the lace of beauty, 
and frail arid feeble that oneo strong, erect, and 
manly body, the immortal soul, just fledging its 
wings for its home in heaven, may look out through 
those faded windows as beautiful as the dewdrop of 
a summer's morning, as melting as the tears that 
glisten in affection’s eye—by growing kindly, by cul¬ 
tivating sympathy with all human kind,by cherishing 
forbearance towards the tollies and foibles of our 
race, and feeding, day by day, on that love to God 
and man which lifts us from the brute, and makes 
us akin to angel a.— Dr. Hall 

-, . » . , - 

PRAYER, 

Not only is it true, that the more we ask, the 
more we shall receive; but the oftener we ask, the 
more readily and cheerfully will the blessing bo 
bestowed. Nothing is more pleasing and delightful 
to Him who is the Fountain of all grace, than to 
have humble, trusting souls coming to Ilis footstool, 
and by earnest prayers, offered up in faith, drawing 
forth out of the inexhaustible stores of FT is bounty, 
what they most stand in need of, to strengthen them 
for daily duty, or <o support them under painful 
trial. * * * The hand, outstretched in prayer, 
is a hand leaning upon the arm of a covenant God ; 
the voice, upraised in prayer, is a voice speaking in 
the ear of the living God ; the spirit, that is bent in 
prayer, is bent before the throne of God. Yes ; the 
humble cottager, when he gathers round him his 
little flock, and, at the family altar, kneels in his 
lowly dwelling, is worshiping iu heaven. 

- 1 < - 

The Whole, not a Part.— Error is often plausi¬ 
ble, and the most ensnaring errors are those which 
have an obvious resemblance to truth. Even 
thongh the outside coating is not brass, but real 
gold, the leaden coin is none the less a counterfeit; 
and, like the devil’s temptation, wrapped up in a 
Scripture saying, many false doctrines come nowa¬ 
days with a sacred or spiritual glamour round them, 
quoting texts and uttering Bible phrases. But the 
question is not, Who has got a text on his side? but, 
Who has got the Bible?—not, Who can produce cer¬ 
tain sentences, torn from their connection, and reft 
of the purport which that connection gives them? 
but, looking at Scripture in its integrity — having 
regard to its general drift, as well as to the bearing 
of these special passages — wjio is it that makes the 
fairest appeal to the statute book of heaven?— Dr. 
James Hamilton. 

There is Abundance. — Are you embarrassed in 
your affairs? That is as much a matter of God’s 
concern as yours. J)o you not know where the 
bread of to-morrow is coming from ? It is coming 
from God’s loaf. And where does lie keep His 
loaf? He docs not let you know. We do not 
always tell out children where we keep our good 
things. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
One of the Petitions of the Lord's Prayer is, “Give 
us this day our daily bread." When that withers, 
and there is no more blood in it, then God will be 
dead ; but until God is dead, that petition, being 
touched, will yield food and raiment. Do not be 
afraid, Oh, ye of little faith, can ye not trust that 
God who has administered to you so abundantly ?— 
If. W. Beecher. 

-»>♦ « ■»- 

Pkiue.—T o subdue pride, consider what you shall 
be. Your flesh returns to corruption and common 
earth again.. Shall your dust be distinguished from 
the meanest beggar’s or slave’s? No, not from the 
dust of l.u utes and insects, or the most contemptible 
of creatures. And as for your soul, that must stand 
before God, in the world of spirits, on a level with 
the rest of mankind, and divested of all your 
haughty and flattering distinctions; none of them 
shall attend you to the judgment seat. Keep this 
tribunal in view, and pride will wither and hang 
down its head.—Hr. Watts. 


The Presence of God.— Live in the sight of 
God. This is what heaven will be—the eternal 
presence of God. Do nothing you would not like 
God to see. Say nothing you would not like Him 
to hear. Write nothing you would not like Him to 
read. Go to no plaoe where you would not like 
God to find you. Read no books of which you 
would not like God to say, “show it me." Never 
spend your time in such a way you would not like 
Gnd to say, “ What art thou doing?” 

A Good Preacher.—I t was said to a brother, 
“You were destitute of preaching at your house 
yesterday, I understand.” “ No,” m as the response, 
“we had the Apostle Paul for our preacher. We 
read the fourth and fifth chapters of Ephesians, and 
a most excellent discourse it was, too. Though an 
old preacher, I do not see but he is as eloquent as 
our modern ministers, certainly he is as sound in 
the dootr ines.” _ _ _ 

It is strange that the experience of' so many ages 
should not make us judge more solidly of the present 
and of the future, so as to take proper measures in 
the one for the other. Wo dote upon this world as 
if il were never to have an end, and we neglect the 
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solid iron, from two to three inches'in length, 
according to the size of the rocket. Tho remaining 
portion of the rocket is a hollow iron tube, filled 
with a highly inflammable compound, which, being 
ignited in the rear or tail of the rocket by a fuse, 
gives the Weapon its impetus. The composition of 
this inflammable substance is a government secret. 

“To form some idea of the noise and force which 
they make when fired, you may multiply the noise 
and fury of a Fourth of July rocket by one him-* 
dred. Wo have made but one experiment with 
them since coming here, and that was at the arsenal, 
and more for the purpose ot testing some conduc¬ 
tors or tubes from which to tire them than tho rockets 
themselves. The tubes we used were of two pat¬ 
terns—one of drawn-iron with a bore of three 
inches, and the other made by uniting three three- 
quarter inch rods or wires, spirally fastened by 
strong collars or bands, leaving a boro or tunnel of 
about four or fivfl inches. 

“ Both were placed on stands something similar 
to a theodolite stand. Tho rockets were old and 
not very perfect, yet wo executed some satisfactory 
firing. The results from the wire tubes were most 
satisfactory. Two throe-inch rockets tired from the 
latter went magnificently. The lube was pointed 
across the river (Potomac) diagonally, at an eleva¬ 
tion of nearly 45'. Away went the lire-spitter, out 
of sight, and probably found a grave in the “sacred 
soil.” Turning the tube down the river at the same 
elevation, a second was fired. If. went bountifully— 
direct as the path of a bullet, and buried itself in 
the Potomac at a distance of more than three miles. 
That was the estimate of Gen. 13a r.itr, Major Ram- 
sky, and others familiar with the locality. The 
rockets wo are to have for active service are a 
decided improvement on those we used which I 
have described. The head, instead of being solid, 
will be hollow and filled with musket balls and 
powder, and exploded by a time-fuse in all respects 
similar tu ‘Sohrapnel’ or ‘Spherical Case’ shot. 
The advantages from that improvement aro palpa¬ 
ble. The head will be heavier, (on account, of being 
filled with lead.) which will materially add to the 
directness of the line of flight and to the distance. 
Then, by being tired by a time-fuse, it can lie 
exploded at any desired time or place, scattering a 
storm of bullets and fragments around. 

“Another improvement is this:—The tube or case 
containing the combustible material is to be perfo¬ 
rated by tangential, spiral holes, from which the liro 
will be thrown with great force and fury, giving a 
whirling motion to the missile, which, as you see, 
will also assist in giving directness and distance to 
its flight, as well as scattering fire and destruction 
on every side. Our organization is the same as 
light, artillery. We shall liavu gun-carriages, and 
limbers followed by caissons. But instead of mount¬ 
ing one gun cm a carriage, wo shall mount four 
rocket tubes. Our c mpany will work four car¬ 
riages and tubes. Just think of us drawn up in bat¬ 
tery before a regiment of cavalry arid infantry. At 
one volley wo could send into their midst sixteen 
rockets, each rocket spitting tire, fury and destruc¬ 
tion on every side, and carrying in Us forehead 
soventy-lbur bullets, ready to burst from their shell 
at just the desired point, and scatter death iu every 
direction. 


There are now more heavy guns in position in 
New York harbor than there were at Sebastopol 
when attacked, or than aro now In the world- 
renowned fortifications of Cronstadt. The fire of 
two hundred and fifty guns can be simultaneously 
concentrated at one point upon a fleet attempting 
the passage of the Narrows. 

General IIallkok is described as being a pat¬ 
tern of official blunt ness. Perfectly accessible, be 
has, nevertheless, an effectual way of ridding him¬ 
self of bores. Before the visitor has had time to 
make either his name or his business known, he 
salutes him with, “Have you any business with me, 
sir?'* finds out what he wants; nips his long speeches 
in the bud; gives him a prompt reply; and bows 
him out. Once in a while a man comes out of the 
audience-chamber with a suspicion that, be has been 
snubbed; but the great minority admire his direct¬ 
ness. 

Since the breaking out of the renellian the South¬ 
ern Confederacy have lost the following named 
rebel Generals:—Major-General David E. Twiggs, 
resigned; Brigadier-General Henry R. Jaekson, 
resigned; Brigadier-General Robert 5. Garnett, 
killed; Brigadier-General W. H. T. Walker, 
resigned; Brigadier-General Barnard E. Bee, killed; 
Brigadier-General Gideon .). Pillow, resigned; 
Brigadier-General Thomas T. Fanntleroy, resigned; 
Brigadier-General Thomas P. Flourney, died; Brig¬ 
adier-General John R. Grayson, died; Brigadier- 
General Felix K, Zol lie-offer, killed; Brig&rlier- 
Genoral Phillip St. George Cocke, committed sui¬ 
cide. 

The expedition which is shortly to start down 
the Mississippi gives interest to the following table 
of distances from St. Louis to New Orleans: 

Milos. Miles. 

SI. Genevieve.(10 Columbia ...._ Of, 

St. Mary's Lauding_12 Princeton.. 50 

Chester... 8 Luke Providence..25 

Liberty.. 10 Vicksburg_ 75 

Wilkinson's __ 10 Grand Gulf. 50 

Cape Girardeau. 50 Rodney__ 20 

Commerce __ 15 Mouth Red River_ 65 

Cairo__35 Ruyou Sara_35 

Columbus.. 20 Port Hudson.12 

Hiokmnn's. 17 Baton Rouge_23 

New Madrid_38 Plmpjemine_20 

Memphis_165 Tlonaldsonville_35 

llelenn...... S6 Now Orleans_78 

Napoleon_100 

The value of the munitions of war captured from 
Zollicoffer’s rebel army at Mill Spring and Cumber¬ 
land River may lie estimated as follows:—Horses 
and mules, $100,000; Wagons, $00,000; Ordnance, 
$35,000; Muskets, $25,000; Boats, $20,000; Stores, 
$10,000. Total, $250,000. 

Tub mere mention of the names of Jennison and 
Montgomery will blanch the cheeks of the rebels in 
the West, and yet, physically, both men are very 
inferior. Why is it then, that the stroke of their 
weapons is thus dreaded, — why has their rallying 
cry been so often the death-knell of Weatern 
traitors? Read the following and find the answer: 

Colonel Jennison, Kansas 1st Cavalry, is a small 
man,oi delicate constitution; a physician—originally 
from Livingston County, N. Y. When Ilic Border 
Ruffian horde went into Kansas to elect the first 
Territorial Legislature, they passed Jennison’s 
house. His wife and only child, attracted by the 
cavalcade, went to the door, and while standing 
there, were both shot dead by the ruffians. 

“Jack" Montgomery, of the Kansas Cavalry, is a 
Kentuckian—a mild, gentlemanly, highly educated 
man — u clergyman, and a graduate of Oborlin. 
When the Border Ruffians, iu one of their raids, 
reached Montgomery's house, they took him pris¬ 
oner, tied him to a tree, and brought out his wife— 
an educated and accomplished lady — and violated 
her person in the presence of her husband. 

The “ (Jump Kettle ” is the title of a newspaper 
published by the Roundhead Regiment at Beaufort, 
— the first “Black Republican” newspaper ever 
printed on the*saeied soil of South Carolina. Thus 
it discourses of the climate at Beaufort: 

“ It seems strange to us ‘Northern Vandals’ here 
in Beaufort, to receive letters from dear ones at 
home, tolling of sleigh rides, skatings, aud coastings, 
while we arc sitting before our open windows, in 
one of the deserted palaces, surrounded by shrub¬ 
bery green as the leaves of' June, and the air filled 
with the perfume of roses that bloom in beauty all 
around us. As we write, two vases filled with flow¬ 
ers of every color, gorgeous as the dreams of 
fairy land, stand before us, and their graceful 
forms and brilliant hues seduce our eyes anon to 
look on their blushing beauties. Ah! 1 land of the 
sunny South,’ where summer lingers in the lap of 
winter, and impatient spring, with hurrying steps, 
resumes her reign ot roses. Eden was scarce more 
fair; but Eden, too, had an evil spirit that seduced 
its happy citizens and lured them to their ruin. 
That ‘evil spirit’ was the first ‘secessionist.’” 


Of- that system of splierra olnTUlil but one At the track, 
Or with others conspire for a general dispersion, 

By the great central orb they would all be brought back. 
Or held, each in her place, by a wholesome coercion. 
Should one daughter of light 
Be indulged in her Right, 

They would all be engulfed by old Chaos and Night; 
So must none of our sisters be suffered to run. 

For - K 1‘iuribui Unurn ■—we all go if one.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., FEBRUARY 15, 1862, 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


Savannah and Newbern. 

These two points possess special interest at the 
present, time, as both are liable to attack by the 
Federal forces, hence we give brief descriptions 
of each locality: 

Savannah.— This city, now threatened by the 
forces of Gen. Sherman, is the capital of Chatham 
Co., Georgia, and had a population of 22.292 in 1860. 
It is the center of a very extensive system of rail¬ 
roads con-necting Macon with Savannah, 192 miles: 
tho VVaynesborough and Augusta, 53; the Milledge- 
ville and Eaton, 39; the Southwestern, 50; the 
Muscogee, extending from Columbus to the South¬ 
western, 71; the Macon and Western. 101; the West¬ 
ern and Atlantic, 140; the Georgia, 170; tho Athens 
Branch of the Georgia, 40; liie Washington Branch 
■of the Georgia, 17; the Rome Branch of the Western 
and Atlantic, 20; the Atlantic and Lagrange, 80; the 
East Tennessee aud Georgia, 82—making the tolal 
length of these railroads 1,055 miles. It is 90 miles 
W. S. W. of Charleston, is situated upon a sandy 
plain elevated about 40 loot above low water mark. 
It 1ms 14 Protestant and 2 Catholic churches, 1 syno- 
gogue, 5 banks and a public library. 

The city is defended by Fort Wayne on the east 
side, Fort Jackson at “Five Fathem Hole," and 
Fort Pulaski on Cockspur Island, 14 miles below 
the city. The latter is the principal fortification, 
and is one of the strongest and best conslructed in 
the country. Although our latest intelligence said 
that it was completely invested by the Federal 
forces, when it is taken there will be warm work, 
and in order that our readers may see what a job 
the loyal men of the North in the command of Gen. 
Sherman have before them, we give a sketch of the 
Fort from the Rochester Union and Advertiser: 

“The work was commenced in 1831 by Capt. (now 
Brigadier-General) Mansfield. It was finished a 
few years ago at a cost ot $963,000. The fort is of 
pentagonal form, covering several acres. Its walls 
are 40 feet high, and present two falls on the sea ap¬ 
proach, with ranges of fire radiating at opposite 
angles. The tort is embrasured on the front and 
channel side for one row of guns, under bombproof 
casemates, with an additional tier of guns open, or 
en barbette. Tho salient points aud flanking ap¬ 
proaches on tho rear of the work have no embras¬ 
ures for heavy cannon, but are thoroughly covered 
by enfilading musketry loopholes, which renders a 
landing or escalading extremely hazardous to uu 
enemy. The full af-mament of the fort will consist 
on the lower tier of 65 32-pounders (iron pieces,) 
and the upper tier of 53 24-pounders, 4 18-pounder 
flanking howitzers, 1 13-ineh mortar, 12 8-inch 
columbiads, and 7 10-inch mortars—in all 150 guns. 
The columbiads are heavy and very destructive 
weapons of long rauge and adapted to the use of 
spherical shot or shell. They are capable of an ele¬ 
vation of 18 degrees, and a horizontal range of § de¬ 
grees, depressed to 36 degrees elevation. 

“ The interior ot the fort is well supplied with 
massive furnaces for heating shot, officers’ quarters, 
soldiers’ barracks, and an immense supply of shot, 
powder, and muskets. A wide ditch surrouuds the 
work, which, when dry, can be used by sharp¬ 
shooters, or could, if necessary at t.he approach of an 
enemy, lie easily flooded. Beyond the ditch is a 
glacis, or inclined bank, which is enfiladed by the 
guns from the lower or casemate row of the fortifi¬ 
cation. The full war garrison of the fort is eight 
hundred men, but one-half that number could hold 
it successfully against a very large force. Vessels 
of any considerable size in beating up the channel 
to Savannah, are obliged to approach within seventy 
yards of the fort, and at this point many guns of 
large caliber can bo made to concentrate their fire. 
The fortification is pronounced by expert army engi¬ 
neers one of the trongest and most perfect of its 
kind on this continent. It covers a larger area than 
Fort Sumter, but has one tier of guns less. Our 
naval forces have been enabled to get in between 
the fort aud the city by way of Warsaw Sound, 
which is south of Savannah River, and St Augus¬ 
tine Creek, which connects the sound with the 
river above the fort." 

Newbern, which the Burnside Expedition has 
kept in constant condition of excitement since the 
appearance of. the fleet in Pamlico Sound, is situ¬ 
ated at the contlueuce of Ibe Neuse and Trent 
rivers, near the head of a sound or extended bay 
which itself empties into Pamlico Sound, the com- 


Tioisr. KIIWIX M. STANTON, 


Edwin M. Stanton, now Secretary of War, was 
born in Steubenville, Ohio, and is about 45 years of 
age. In bis native town, he began the study oflaw, 
after graduating at Kenyon College. During his 
residence in Ohio, he undertook the authorship ot a 
portion of the Ohio Supreme Court Reports, and 
these now bear his name. In 1848, he removed to 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and at once took position 
at the head of the bar. Early in the Administra¬ 
tion of Mr. Buchanan, he was selected by Attorney- 
General Black to represent the Government in the 
important land cases ot California. Through the 
changes incident to the resignation of Secretary 
Cass, Mr. Stanton was made Attorney-Goneral, 
and he accepted the position, although at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice. In the Cabinet, he soon found 
himself associated with Holt and Dix, and to their 
efforts is due the patriotic course which marked the 
closing weeks of Mr. Buchanan's Administration. 
Mr. Stanton has ever been a firm and uncompro¬ 
mising Democrat, and bis nomination and unani¬ 
mous confirmation as head of the most important 
Department under a President of another party, is 
the best proof of bis eminent fitness for the post. 
He brings to it great administrative skill and execu¬ 
tive fairnesss, and his recent order in respect to the 
transaction of business, published in our issue of 
the 1st last., shows that he is fully aware of the 
work to lie accomplished. 

As illustrative of the boldness, energy, and integ¬ 
rity of Secretary Stanton, we cannot refrain from 
publishing the following chapter in his history, as 
given by the St Louis lie publican ; 

When General Cass— grieved and indignant—left 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, Mr. Attorney-General 
Black was transferred to the portfolio of State, 
and Mr. Stanton, then absent from Washington, 
was fixed upon as Attorney-General. The same 
night he arrived at a late hour, and learned from 
his family of his appointment. Knowing the char¬ 
acter of the bold, bad men iu the ascendency iu the 
Cabinet, lie determined at once to decline; but 
when, the next day, he announced his resolution at 
the White House, the entreaties of the distressed 
and helpless President, and the arguments of Mr. 
Black, prevailed upon him to accept. 

At the first meeting of the Cabinet which he 
attended, the condition of the seceded States aud 
the course to be pursued with the garrison of Fort 
Sumter was discussed. Floyd and Thomson 
were dwelling upon the “irritation of the Southern 
heart,” and the folly of continuing a useless garri¬ 


son to increase the irritation. No one formally 
proposed any course of action, but the designs of 
Ihe conspirators were plain to the Attorney-General. 
He went homo troubled. He bad intended, coming 
at so late a day, to remain a quiet member of this 
discordant council. But it was not in his nature to 
sit quiet longer under such utterances. 

The next meeting was a long and stormy one, 
Mr. Holt, feebly seconded by tho President, urging 
the immediate re-enforcement of Sumter, while 
Thompson, Floyd, and Thomas contended that a 
quasi-treaty had been made by the officers of the 
Government whh the leaders of tho rebellion, to 
offer no resistance to their violations of law and 
seizure of Government property. Floyd especially 
blazed with indignation at what he termed the 
“violation of honor.” At last Mr. Thompson 
formally moved that an imperative order be issued 
to Major Anderson to retire from Sumter to Fort 
Moultrie —abandoning Sumter to the enemy, and 
proceeding to a post where he must at once sur¬ 
render. 

Mr. Stanton could sit still no longer; and, rising, 
he said, with all the earnestness that could be 
expressed iu bis bold and resolute features, “ Mr. 
President, it is my duty as your legal adviser, to say 
that you have no right to give up the property of 
the Government, or abandon tho soldiers of the 
United States to its enemies; and the course pro¬ 
posed by the Secretary of the Ulterior, if followed, 
is treason, and will involve you aud all concerned 
in treason.” Such language had never before been 
heard iu Buchanan's Cabinet, and the men who 
had so long ruled and bullied the President wore 
surprised and enraged to be thus rebuked, Floyd 
and Thompson spraug to their feet with fierce, 
menacing gestures, seeming about to assault Mr. 
Stanton. Mr. IIolt took a step forward to the 
side of tho Attorney-General. The imbecile Presi¬ 
dent implored them piteously to take their seats. 
After a few more bitter words the meeting broke up. 
This was the last Cabinet meeting on that exciting 
question in which Floyd participated. Before 
another was called, all Washington was startled 
with the rumor of those gigantic frauds which have 
made his name so infamous. At first he tried to 
brazen'it out with his customary blustering manner; 
but the next day tho Cabinet waited long for his 
appearance. At last he came; tho door opened, 
his resignation was thrust into the room, and Floyd 
disappeared from Washington. Such was the end 
of Floyd and the beginning of Stanton. 


Goldsborough it is but forty-eight miles by the 
North Carolina railroad to Raleigh, the capital of 
that State, but which possesses at least equal im¬ 
portance as the point through which the secondary 
aud indirect communication of tho Southern sea¬ 
board States with Eastern Virginia is kept up. This 
is effected by the connection by railroad of Charlotte, 
the western terminus of the North Carolina road, 
with the Columbia branch of the South Carolina 
road, and tho connection of Raleigh with Peters- 
burgh, Virginia, by the Raleigh and Gaston rail¬ 
road. If, then, a competent force could be landed 
at Newbern, and pushed rapidly and boldly into 
the interior, Goldsborough might be seized, and 
thus the principal rebel line of communication 
would be cut off. This accomplished, tho same 
spirit and decision of movement might soon place 
Raleigh in our hands; and thus the second and last 
avenue would be effectually closed. The harbor of 
Newbern has water enough for any vessel that we 
would desiro to send on such an expedition; and at 
our last advices there had no fortifications of any 
importance been thrown up near it. To check by 
military force the passage of our army from New¬ 
born to Goldsborough would cost the insurgent 
leaders such a loss from their main body in Vir¬ 
ginia as would expose them to a fatal advance 
by General McClellan. 


and no charge need bo used except that contained 
in the missile itself. 

•• The rocket is of a very complex construction, 
made in long tubes. The largest are thirty-two 
inches in length. There are many sizes and various 
descriptions. The tubes have three or four cham¬ 
bers or compartments. The posterior chamber con¬ 
tains the powder which acts as the propelling agent. 
The others contain the explosive mixture, and a 
fuse is so arranged as to keep up the rotary motion 
communicated by the spiral barrel, and at the same 
time to increase the velocity of the projectile. The 
rocket may he used as a fire-ball, a percussion shot, 
or a bomb-shell. 

“ The range of the rocket is from five hundred 
yards to five thousand three hundred yards, accord¬ 
ing to size and power. The smallest rocket weighs 
ten pounds, and the largest two hundred pounds. 
With the two hundred pound rocket a mark no 
larger than the mast of a ship may be bit three times 
out of four, at a distance of three thousand yards. 
The firing can be very rapidly performed. There is 
much facility in loading, the rocket boing inserted 
at the breech of the gun. 

“The rockets are ranged among the most terrible 
engines of Avar in existence. When the missile of 
medium size is in motion, a body of fire, fifteen 
inches in diameter, produced by the spiral fuse, 
accompanies it, filling the air in every direction. It 
may be so arranged as to produce a continuous and 
almost Inextinguishable fire, consuming every com- 
bustiblo substance with which it cornea in contact; 
or it can lie exploded in the air, falling in burning 
fragments. Or, by affixing u percussion cap, may 
be made to burst at the iustuut of falling. Of course, 
being lighter, it has notthe same power as the bo mo- 
shell ordinarily used, but its destructive capacity is 
infinitely greater than a bomb." 

A company of volunteers raised in Perry, Wyo¬ 
ming county, has been attached to this battalion, 
and one of the members writes to the Wyoming 
Times, giving liis description of the arm that is 
used: 

“ Tlie rockets which I have seen vary from twelve 
to twenty inches in length, and from two to three 
inches in diameter. The head is conical and or 


Statement of n Richmond Prisoner. 

The Fortress Monroe correspondent of the Bal¬ 
timore American states that an old gentleman, about 
GO years of age, named Taylor, of Cincimmti, Ohioi 
who has been over six mouths confined in one of the 
tobacco warehouses at Richmond, arrived at Fortress 
Monroe by a flag of truce on the fflstult., having been 
released in exchange for a rebel officer. He Btatea 
that lie was visiting the house of a friend in Fairfax 
County, two days after tho battle of Bull Run, tor 
the transaction of some private business, Avhere he 
was detained by a sprained ankle. He was not 
connected with the army, was not at the battle of 
Manasas, and considers himself to have been very 
harshly and brutally treated, both at the time of his 
arrest and since, considering his age and his physi¬ 
cal infirmities. 

Mr. Taylor was accompanied by a detective, who 
was instructed not to allow him to carry any papers 
Avith him, or hold any communication Avith others 
on his way to Norfolk. 

The panic, in reference to Gen. Burnside’s expe¬ 
dition, Avas very great at Norfolk and Richmond, the 
uncertainty of its destination and magnitude of its 
proportions causing a general consternation. The 
reports from Ilatieiaa represented it to be much 
larger than it really is. 

The inauguration of Jeff. Davis as permanent 
President is to take place at Richmond, on the 22d 
of February, and it is said that he will immediately 
thereafter take the field in person as commander of 
the forces at Mimosas. 

REPEL VIEWS OP M’CLKLLAN. 

Mr. Taylor says that Avhutever may be the esti¬ 
mate of the policy of Gen. McClellan in the loyal 
States, lie is regarded by the rebels as pursuing a 


The New York Rocket Battalion. 

There is now in Washington a Rocket Battal¬ 
ion from this State, under command of Gen. Barry, 
The following is interesting, as describing their 
remarkable armament in detail, constituting it one 
of the most formidable engines of war: 

“Each battery comprises four rocket guns and 
four caissons. The guns are of very peculiar con¬ 
struction, formed iu sections Avhich may be detached 
or united with the greatest ease. Each section con¬ 
sists of ttvo rings or collars, to which are attached 
the ends of iron bars, spirally twisted, and the whole 
forming a tube. Three of these tubes united com¬ 
prise a gun. No carriage is used, but in its place a 
stand, on which the gun may be elevated or 
depressed. This stand is light and portable; easily 
carried by one man. The gun is breech-loading, 










































in one year from the dates authorized by the act of 
Congress, approved December 23d, 1857, and the 
Treasury Notes payable in sixty days from date, 
authorized by act of Congress, approved^ March 2d, 
1861, The interest on tho Treasury notes of the 
above issues will cease April 7th next, by terma of 
acts respectively. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on the 4th inst, 
received from the Governor of California the follow¬ 
ing telegram: 

Sacramento, January 31. 

I am instrncted, by resolution of the Legislature 
of California, to inform you that this State will 
assume and pay into the Treasury of the United 
States a direct tax of $264,538, apportioned to thin 
State liy act of Congress. 

(Signed) Leland Stanford, 

Governor of California*. 

Small coin continues Bcarce for business transac¬ 
tions. In order to preclude small notes coming 
from a distance, and some of them counterfeits, a 
bill was introduced iDto the Senate on the 7th inst, 
authorizing the Washington corporation to issue 
notes of less denomination than $5, to an amount 
not exceeding $10,000, redeemable in current bank 
notes at oar in Washington, or in United States 


now charged with the duty of providing a national 
cemetery for the soldiers in this neighborhood, where 
all our fellow citizens who die in the national cause 
will find a resting place, and their graves become 
matters of record, to the end that no doubt may 
exist as to the identity of those who repose within 
them. From the general disposition manifested, 
there seems to be no doubt that an act for the pur¬ 
pose indicated will be passed. 

It is distinctly stated that Orders have gone for¬ 
ward to Marshal Murray and District Attorney 
Smith to compel the parties who sold or chartered 
improper vessels to the War Department for the 
Burnside expedition to return the Bums or go to 
prison. A firm in New York city, known to have 
been violently secession long after the fall of Sum¬ 
ter will, it iB stated, be the first one called upon. 
Loyal men regard it as very strange that this firm 
should have been employed. As far bock as last 
May and June it was in open and avowed sym¬ 
pathy with secession. Treachery as well as fraud is 
suspected in the fitting out of the Burnside expedi¬ 
tion, and those who have sworn to falsehoods in 
respect to the draft of their vessels will be com¬ 
pelled to refund. 

The following order has been issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief: 

BPKCIA1, OIUlKR, NO. 3L 

Headquarters os tiik Army of the Potomac, ? 

Washington, January 31. 5 

The Commanding General thanks Lieutenant 
Colonel John Burke, 37th N. Y. Volunteers, and 
the handful of brave men of that regiment, and the 
1st New Jersey cavalry under his command, for their 
services in the affair at Belmont or Oecoquan Bay, 
on the night of tho 28th. Their coolness tinder fire, 
and the discretion and judgment displayed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Burke, have won the confidence 
ol the Commanding General, who recognizes in 
these qualities the result ol' discipline and attention 


death. They arc no more nor less than spies, and 
probably are sent bv voti to this city to act as such. 
] shall send Mr. Nicholas back to your camp, but if 
you send any more persons here in the same way. 
they will be regarded as spies, and tried and con¬ 
demned as such. You must know, General, that 
the laws and usages of war require that a bearer of 
a flag of truce should report ut the nearest post, and 
should not pass the outer line of sentinels without 
permission. He should not even approach within 
gunshot of a sentinel without displaying his flag 
and receiving a signal to advance. If he have dis¬ 
patches, he should send for an officer to receive and 
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We steadily advanced; every man at his poet, and 
every ear strained to catch the flag-officer g signal 
gun for the commencement of action. Our line of 
battle was on the left, the St. Louis next, Carondelet 
next—the Cincinnati, for the time being, was flag- 
board flag-officer Foote—and next 


fully one-half the troops they have in the field 
expires before the 25th of February. They regard 
his resistance of the demand fora “ forward move¬ 
ment" and the silent energy he has evinced, as marks 
of. Generalship of the highest order, and of a deter¬ 
mination to work out Ins plan of operations despite 
the complaints of those who do not comprehend his 
purpose. 

Ttlfc RKItfcL 8 DISMRITEfl. 

Since tho defeat and death of Zollicoffer in Ken¬ 
tucky, the entrance of Burnside into Pamlico Sound, 
and the threatened position of Savannah, Mr. 7 ay- 
lor assures me that there has been a marked and 
undisputed feeling of despondency among the rebelB 
at Richmond, Their greatest fear rests on the proba¬ 
bility that railroad communication will be inter¬ 
rupted by Gen. Burnsicie in North Carolina, and by 
Gen. Buell in Tennessee, which they admit will 
render them helpless, and break the back of rebel¬ 
lion. 

Up to within the past ten days there has been an 
abundance of excellent beef furnished to the prison¬ 
ers at Richmond, and good bread, bullately the beef 
has been of the most inferior quality and very scarce. 
3’he reason given for this is that the roads w ere too 
bad to drive cuttle, and the railroads are occupied 
with the transportation of troops. Mr. Taylor was 
assured that their troops were faring badly, and that 
great dissatisfaction prevailed on that account. 

HUATUKINGB OK LOYAL VIRGINIANS. 

While the Federal prisoners have been badly 
accommodated, and have undoubtedly Buffered very 
much, Mr. Taylor assures me that their sufferings 
have been nothing to compare with those of 160 loyal 
Virginians, who are still confined at Richmond. 
They have been thrown into jail without a hearing, 
and compelled to prove their innocence of the charge 
against them. The charge of disloyalty against them 
has shut out all aid from their friends, as any 
evidence of sympathy with them brings suspicion 
on those who may evince it. One old man, nearly 
70 years of age, both blind and deaf, is said to be 
among them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Taylor, like all the prisoners from Richmond, 
speaks in the highest terns of the kindness of Gen. 
Winder and Gen. Huger, and also of some other 
Southern officers, who protected him from the bru¬ 
tality of others. 

The expedition of Gen. Jackson to Romney is 
said to have been without the sanction of his supe¬ 
rior officers, and has resulted in great suffering and 
loss of life to his command. They were caught in 
the mountains in a heavy snow storm; many were 
frozen to death, others frost-bitten, and all are 
reported to be in a deplorable condition. A greater 
portion of his force had returned to Winchester, 
broken down with the exposure, fatigue and hard¬ 
ships they had been called upon to endure. The 
withdrawal of the Federal forces from Romney on 
Jackson's approach is regarded in military circles 
at Richmond as having been another evidence of 
Gen. McClellan’s military superiority. 


ship, having on 
the Essex. 

We advanced in line, the Cincinnati about a 
length ahead, when at 12:30 the Cincinnati opened 
the bull, and immediately the three accompanying 
boats followed suit. The enemy was not backward, 
and gave an admirable response, and the battle 
raged fiercely for half an hour. We steadily 
advanced, meeting and returning showers of shot 
and shell; and when getting within 300 yards of the 
enemy's works, came to a stand still, and poured 
the iron hail into them right and left In the mean¬ 
time, the Essex lmd been disabled and drifted away 
from the scene of action, leaving the Cincinnati, 
Carondelet and St. Louis alone engaged. At 1:40 
precisely, the enemy struck his colors, and such 
cheering and wild excitement as seized the throats 
of the 400 or 500 sailors on board the gunboats, can 
be more easily imagined Ilian described. 

Tilghman defended liis post in a most determined 
manner. We found that the rebel infantry, encamped 
outside of the fort, to (he number of lour or five 
thousand, had “cut and run,” leaving the rebel 
artillery company in command of the fort. 

The fort mounted seventeen guns, mostly 32 and 
34-poundcrs, one being a magnificent 10-inch coliitu- 
biad. Our sbote dismounted two of the guns, driv¬ 
ing the enemy into the embrasures. One of the 
rebels’ 32-pounders burst during the engagement, 
wounding the gunners. 

The rebels claimed to have had eleven effective 
guns, worked by eighty-four men—tho number, all 
told, of our prisoners. They lost five killed and ten 
badly wounded. 

The infantry left everything in their flight. A 
vast deal of plunder has fallen into our hands, 
including a large and valuable quantity of ordnance 
stores. 

Tilghman is disheartened. He thinks it one of 
the most damaging blows of the war. In surren¬ 
dering to Flag-Officer Foote, he said: “ 1 am <jlad to 
surrender to so gallant an officer.'’ 

Flag-Officer Foote replied: “ You do perfectly 
right, sir, in surrenderingj hut you should have blown 
my boats out of the water before T should have sur¬ 
rendered to you.” 

In the engagement the Cincinnati was in the lead, 
with flags flying. The officer’s pennant was the chief 
mark. Flag-Officer Foote and Capt Stimblo crowded 
her defiantly into the teeth of the enemy’s guns. 
She got 31 shots, somo of them going completely 
through her. 

The Essex was badly crippled when about half 
through the fight, and crowding steadily against the 
enemy, a ball went into her side forward port, 
through the heavy bulkhead, and squarely through 
one of her boilers. The escaping steam scalded and 
killed several of the crow. The escaping steam 
went into the pilot house, instantly killing Messrs. 
Ford and Bride, pilots. Many of the soldiers, at 
the rush of steam, jumped overboard and were 
drowned. The Cincinnati had one killed and six 
wounded. The Essex had six seamen killed, and 
seventeen were wounded and five missing. There 
were no casualties on the St. Louis or Carondelet, 
though shot and shell fell upon them. 

Directly after the capture, the gunboats Lexing¬ 
ton, Tyler and Conestoga, started up the river, with 
instructions to proceed as far as they saw tit. The 
Conestoga left in charge of Colonels Webster, Hig¬ 
gins and McPherson, of General Grant’s staff, made 
a reconnoissane© as far as the bridge of tho Memphis 
and Clarksville railroad, at Danville. They found 
quarters had been built at the bridge and bad been 
occupied by some troops, and also found a large 
quantity of arms, army supplies, commissary stores, 
negroes, <fec. The people were deserting their 
houses for miles around, and flying in every direc¬ 
tion. The Danville bridge was partially destroyed 
by the first gunboats that went up the river, and one 
of the piers was crippled so as to completely pre¬ 
vent the passage of trains. 

All the prisoners taken—about 100—have been 
sent to Cairo. The amount of property taken will 


this Department. You have my perfect confidence, 
and you may rely upon my utmost support in your 
undertakings. 

Tho pressure of my engagements has kept me 
from writing you, but I will do so in a few days. 

Edwin M. Stanton, See. of War. 

Major-General Hallcck: —3’hank Gen. Grant, Flag 
Officer Foote, and their commands, for me. 

G. B. McClellan, Commander-in-Chicf. 

The latest intelligence from this Department is to 
the 10th inst,, and is as follows: 

Two dispatches received by Gen. Hal leek state 
that Gen. Curtis, south of Lebanon, Missouri, lmd 
taken twenty-nine prisoners, including two Cor¬ 
porals and one Quartermaster. A quantity of flour 
was also captured. 

The Democrat has a special dispatch dated Fort 
Henry, Term., 10th inst., which says that 200 of the 
2d Illinois cavalry, while on a reconnoitering expe¬ 
dition. met a company of the enemy’s horse, charged 
among them, killed and took twenty-five prisoners, 
their Captain among others. Only one of our men 
was wounded. 

In consequence of Gen. Smith’s appointment not 
having boon confirmed by the Senate, that officer 
transferred the command of his division to General 
Wallace, and will leave for Paducah immediately. 
Gens. Grant and McClernand telegraphed to Wash¬ 
ington vouching for Smith’s loyalty and efficiency, 
and urging that the Senate re-consider its action. 
Gen. Grant and staff have just made a rccounois- 
sance in the vicinity of Fort Donclson. Tho steamer 
W. H. B. has returned from the railroad bridge with 
a lot of horses, wagons, commissary stores, <fcc. 


Department of Kansas. 

Private advices from Kansas state that Gen. 
Lane was there about the first instant, and said be 
had [not accopted his commission as Brigadier- 
General, and that he visited the State only as a 
member of the Senate Military Committee. He 
declined to assume any military character, but 
maintained the most friendly relations with General 
Hunter, between whom and himself there is no 
differenccjof sentiment in regard to slavery and the 
war. 

Commissioner Wm. P. Dale had an interview on 
the 1st inst. with the various Indian Chiefs, includ¬ 
ing the loyal Creeks and Seminofes. The Commis¬ 
sioner promised to aid the loyal Indiana against tho, 
rebels, and the Chiefs agreed to take the field with 
their warriors. 

Col. Deitzler, of the Kansas 1st, and Jennison, of 
the 7th, have been appointed acting Brigadier-Gen¬ 
erals. Friends of General Lane declare he. will 
enter the military service if he has to serve as 
a private. 

The Santa Fe mail with dates to tho 20th, has 
arrived. Nothing of interest has occurred in the 
Territory since last week. 

The Indians are more troublesome than ever— 
killing Mexicans and driving off stock. Six dead 
bodies were brought to Albuquerque last week. 
All able bodied men are iq the field, leaving the 
old and feeble to protect their homes. 

No advance of troops to the South has been made, 
and no signs of Texans coming up the Pecos. 


Department of tlie Ohio. 

Special dispatches state that Gen. Wilsou’B 
division left New Haven on Thursday, and ad¬ 
vanced to Green River above Mumfordsville, and 
that Gen. Thomas’ advance was at Monticello. 
They could not’procecd further owing to tho condi¬ 
tion of the roads. The country around was com¬ 
pletely deserted. 

Assistant Secretary of AVar Scott was at Indian¬ 
apolis on Thursday on an official visit, and left for 
Kentucky on the Sth. 

Gen. Wallace’s division has left Smithland for 
Fort Donclson, on Cumberland River. 

A special Indianapolis dispatch of the Sth to the 
Cincinnati Commercial, says Gen. Thomas’ division 
made a forward movement, and will invade East 
Tennessee at three different points. Gen. Carter 
goes to Cumberland Gap. Gen. Schoepff by the 
central route, and Gen. Thomas with Mansion and 
McCooks brigades will cross at Mill Spring. They 
will advance immediately on Knoxville, where they 
will take possession of the railroad, cutting off sup¬ 
plies and communication with the rebel government. 

Forty-six ol the prisoners captured at the Mill 
Spring fight were brought to Louisville on the Sth. 
Among them are Lieut. Colonel M. B. Carter of the 
20th Tennessee, and three lieutenants ot other rebel 
regiments. 

Col. Garfield is at Paintville, with sufficient force 
to preserve order. 

The Virginia and South Carolina regiments under 
Humphrey Marshall, have gone back to Virginia. 
Marshall and the rest of his forces went to Pound 
Gap, where he disbanded them. The present 
whereabouts of Marshall is not known. 

A rumor prevails that a party of rebel cavalry, 
supposed to belong to Morgan’s force, wore sur¬ 
prised on the 7th inst. between Lebanon and,Green 
River, and 40 of them killed. No Federal loss. 
Later rumors say that Morgan has been captured. 

Capt. II. M. Fogg, of Nashville, belonging to Gen. 
Zollicofler’s staff, who was wounded near Somerset, 
is dead. Major Cliff, surgeon of Zollicoffer’s bri¬ 
gade, taken prisoner at Somerset, is in Louisville, 
and will be sent to Bowling Green, to be exchanged, 
it is supposed. 

Gen. Buell will arrange for the exemption of all 
surgeons from arrest hereafter. 


Fort Henry, our forces immediately proceeded up 
the river, in the direction of' the railroad, sixteen 
miles distant, and on the way reduced batteries of 
the enemy on the bank of the river. 

Specials to the Commercial and Gazette, give addi¬ 
tional particulars of tho capture of Fort Henry. At 
the time of the attack, the rebel infantry were in 
camp eating dinner, and they abandoned every¬ 
thing, leaving thousands of shot guns and all their 
camp equipage and clothing. 

In pursuing tho enemy, Major McCulloch, of Col. 
Dickey’s cavalry, captured four guns, Col. J. A. 
Logan lour guns and thirty-three prisoners. The 
guns are brass six-pounders, and in fine order. 

The news from Missouri indicates that the prepa¬ 
rations for a decided blow against the enemy are 
nearly completed; the forces for this movement are 
nearly all concentrated at the points wherever it is 
intended to move against the adversary, and in a 
few days they will probably be on the march west¬ 
ward. Gen. Siegel and Gen. Asbotli’s divisions 
have reached Lebanon, and Maj. Wright’s battalion 
of cavalry has moved thirteen miles west oflliat point 
Gen. Davis’ brigade was reported to be crossing the 
Osage River on Wednesday, and a portion of it was 
expected to arrive, at Lebanon on Thursday. 

Two of Maj. Wright's scouts report that Brice has 
made, a speech to his troops, telling them they were 
surrounded, and that they must fight or surrender, 
and that they all decided to fight Price is said to 
have been heavily re-enforced from Arkansas, and 
to have collected large supplies of provisions on the 
road leading from Springfield to Fayette ville. 

Capt AVood had arrived at AVaynesvillo with 
twenty-seven prisoners, including five Captains 
taken between Lebanon and Springfield. 

General Halleck has been inditing another letter 
to General Brice. It reads thus: 

IIkadquakticks Dki'AIitmknt ok Missouri, 1 
8t. Louis, JtinURTv 27, 1861. 3 

Major-General Sterling Price, Commanding, d-r ., 
Springfield:— General- A man calling himself L. 
Y. Nicholas came to my headquarters a day or two 
since, with a duplicate of your letter of the 12th 
inst On being questioned, he admitted that he 
belonged to your service, that he had como in citi¬ 
zen’s dross from Springfield, avoiding some of our 
military posts, and passing through others in dis¬ 
guise, ana without reporting himself to the com¬ 
manders. He said that he had done this by your 
direction. On being asked for his flag of' truce, he 


The President has approved the joint resolution 
to authorize the Secretary of War to procure from 
such officers and enlisted men of the United States 
array as are now or may hereafter be held as pri¬ 
soners of war in the so-called Confederate States, 
from time to time, their respective allotments of 
pay to their families or friends, upon which certified 
allotments the Secretary shall cause drafts to be 
made, payable in the cities of New York or Boston, 
to the order of such person to whom the allotments 
were or may be made, and remit the drafts to the 
address of such person or persons as may be desig¬ 
nated. 

The various rumors to the effect that Secretary 
Stanton is to assume the active management of the 
army, leaving to Gen. McClellan the command of 
the army of the Potomac only, has this foundation 
simply:—A week since the Btaff of Gen. McClellan 
were notified to he in readiness for a forward move¬ 
ment across the river. They made every prepara¬ 
tion for so doing, and Major E. M. Green, of their 
number, went to New York for tho purpose of pur¬ 
chasing certain personal supplies for their use. In 
consequence of the state of' the roads they have not 
been ordered over, but they are ready to go, and 
when they go, Gen. McClellan will turn over to the 
temporary charge of Air. Stanton the control of the 
entire army, with the exception of the army of the 
Potomac. It will be remembered that when Gen. 
Scott went to Mexico he pursued a similar course, 
thus leaving himself free to attend to the more 
important, matter in hand. Gen. McClellan and Mr. 
Stanton are on the best of terms. 

Secretary Stanton makes himself felt from end to 
end ot the Wa»- Department. Veteran heads of 
Bureaus are startled to find on papers referred to 
them, the endorsement “report forthwith,” words 
never used in any circumlocution office. Door¬ 
keepers are apprised that action is bettor than 
Bpeech in case of visitors who insist upon entering 
on dayB when the Department is closed, and notes 
are made of the names of officers who importune to 
break the rules. 

The order of Secretary Chase directing the pay¬ 
ment of coupons of the 19th inst.—7.30 bonds—in 
New York, will be so far modified as to make them 
payable at AVaaliington, und by the Assistant Treas¬ 
urers at Boston and Philadelphia. This security is 
thought to be as important to holders as the Gov¬ 
ernment. Notice is given of the readiness of this 
Department to redeem the Treasury notes payable 


Department of .11 insonrI. 

The principal feature of the week in this 
Department has been the capture of Fort Henry, by 
the gun-boat fleet under command of Flag-Officer 
Foote. The. following are the official dispatches: 

“Fort Henry is ours! Tlie flag of the Union is 
re-establisbed on the soil of Tennessee. It will 
never be removed. 

“ By command of “ Ma.l-G ex. Hxlleck.” 

Secretary Welles received the following dispatch: 

U. S. Ki.aq 8mr Cincinnati, 7 
Off Kurt Husky, h'ebnmry 6, ISf/J, 5 

Secretary AVelles; —The gunboats under my 
command,—tho Essex, Com. Porter; the Caron do¬ 
le t, Com. Walker, the Cincinnati, Com. Stembell; 
the St Louis, Lt. Com, Paulding; the Conestoga. 
Lt Com. Phelps: the Tyler, Lt Com, Guivern; and 
the Lexington, Lt Com. Shirk, -after a severe and 
rapid lire of an hour and a quarter,—have captured 
Fort Henry, und have taken Gen. Lloyd Tilghman 
and his staff, with sixty men, as prisoners. 

The surrender to the gunboats was unconditional, 
as we kept an open file upon the. enemy until their 
flag was struck. In half an hour after the surren¬ 
der, I handed tlie fort and prisoners over to Gen, 
Grant, commanding the army, on his arrival at the 
fort in force. 

After lighting most effectuallv tor two-thirds of 
the action, the Essex was obliged to drop down the 
river. I hear ihat several of her men were scalded 
to death, including the two pilots. She, with the 
other gunboats, officers and men, fought with the 
greatest gallantry. 

The Cincinnati received 31 shots, and had 1 man 
killed, and S wounded, 2 seriously. 

The fort, with 20 guns and 17 mortars, was 
defended by Gen. Tilghman with most determined 
gallantry. I will write as soon as possible. I have 
gent Lieut. Commanding Phillips, and three gun¬ 
boats, after the rebel gunboats. 

(Signed) A. II. Foote, Flag-Officer. 

The Cincinnati Gazette and Commercial’s Cairo 
correspondence ol the 7th, gives the’ following 
account of the bombardment and capture of Fort 
Henry: 

Yesterday, at 12:30 P. M., tho gunboats Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Carondelet, Essex, Tyler, Conestoga und 
LexiBgton, bringing up the rear, advanced boldly 
against the rebel works, going to the right of 
Painter’s Creek Island, immediately above which, 
on the eastern shore of the river, stands the forlili- 
cutions—keeping out of range till at the head of the 
island, and within a mile of the enemy, passing the 
island in full view of the rebel guns. 


DepartmeiH of the East. 

An order has been issued to commanders of 
divisions in Virginia, directing all surplus baggage 
not actually needed for troops in the march to be 
sent here and warehoused. Another order has been 
issued to the surgeons in charge of hospitals in this 
city, to send the convalescent patients to Annapolis, 
and elsewhere to have ready as many spare beds as 
possible. 

A great deal of the sickness among our troops iB 
attributed by the surgeons to the negligence or 
ignorance of company officers in making requisi¬ 
tions for proper shoes and clothing for the men in 
the peculiarly disagreeable weather. There is an 
abundance of every article needed to make the 
soldiers comfortable, which can he obtained by the 
simple asking for it in a proper manner. 

So vast an army has been marshaled in this Dis¬ 
trict that no proper arrangements have been made 
for even a decent interment of those who die in our 
hospitals. Their bodies have often been buried in 
the nearest place of sepulture, where they have been 
promiscuously thrown together. Many relatives 
and friends have consequently made fruitless visits 
to the army of the Potomac to recover the dead 
bodies of their deceased friends. This sad state of 
things has arrested attention in Congress, and 
through the exertions of Mr. Dawes, a committee is 
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Zhc gitbliisltcr to the gubtie. 

Bk Brief. —In ■writing us on business, please l»e as brief as 
consistent At this season we receive from 100 to 200 or more 
letters per day. ami it is no easy busk to read all carefully and 
give each proper attention;—even tho opening and glancing at 
the contents of each, (which the writer of this tries to do,) is 
somewhat laborious. Tho short, letters are always read, while 
the long ejif.-tles cannot at once receive tho time required; so 
we are constrained to attend to the business part and defer the 
r( ^t. Hreritg and rv:cura/'V are the great essent ials of a business 
letter, and no other matter should he given on the same sheet 
or half sheet If you send an inquiry or article for publication 
with a business letter, pray do not mix U»in on tho same page, 
or even opposite pages,Junless so that we can separate without 
injury to either—tor one goes to clerk and the other to editor. 

A Goon Book Premium.— After examining the Manual of 
Agriculture, (tho new book advertised in this number,) we con¬ 
cluded it to be the best work on the subject (especially for 
Boys and Young MeD) which wa could oiler to those forming 
clubs, and purchased two hundred copies for distribution aa 
premiums. We w ish every Boy or Young Man who reads this 
paper could have, and would carefully peruse, the Manual; and 
to enable many to easily obtain it, we will send a copy, post¬ 
paid. to every person remitting $5 for a club of three sub¬ 
scribers, or $8 for a club of tivo. For $10 we will send six copies 
of the Rural, with a five copy’ of the paper, and also the above 
wont. Y,'.p will also send the Manual, and a free copy, to every 
pfTdbn (Competing tbr no other premium) who remits $15 for a 
club nf ten, $21 for a clnb of fifteen, or $25 for a club of twenty, 
whether the subscribers arooldor now, "Do You Hkar That!" 

l'&~ If any persons prefer "Bossing's Pictorial History of the 
D. S-, (priqc $1.) or a dollar package of choice imported Flower 
£oodri, we will send either, posLpuid, instead of the Manual. 

“Goar” os a Rural AoHKT.— The letters from Rural 
agents ure often so rich that »ve are constrained to quote from 
them, even at the risk of being accused of egotism, or having 
joined.the ‘"mutual admiration society." But this one is not 
exactly m praise of the Rural, though allowing great appre¬ 
ciation of it by the one who writes Friend \V l), Wualbn, 
of Wayne Co., Mich , who has already remitted for seventy 
subscribers for 18*12, isrcsponsiblo for the following:—“ I have 
already talked Rural bo much that ' have I your name down 
for the RURAL 1 has become a cant phrase in till* community, 
and t am looked upon as the special (not correspondent, but) 
advocate of its merits; and at. the rink Of violating your injunc¬ 
tion to be brief, I must relate the 1 beat joke of the season.' 
A few evenings ago the quiet of our village was suddenly 
broken by the cry of ‘firel 1 and the violent ringing of our old 
church lv/il. On rushing to tho spot, wo found that one of 
our heaviest mercantile establishments was sure to bfl a prey 
to the devouring element. Tho only alternative was to save 
as many of the goods, wares, and merchandize, as possible, 
and every person able to bear n hand fell to it, with the vigor 
hud excitement usual upon such occasions. Now, a waggish 
friend of mine has circulated tho report that at this very time 
yonr humble servant hailed a person who was staggering 
under a load of goods that he had risked his lifo to save, and 
after he bad baited, he was coolly asked if ho would not like 
bo subscribe for the RukalI But all men that engage in a good 
work afe sure to he persecuted; I presume ‘ Prof.’ Terra-Vul¬ 
ture Adi Agree with rnc in this. But 1 had almost forgotten 
to put ddwn my list." 

• — ♦— » - - — ■ 

The Rural aUpng tiik Soldiers.— During the pant fen- 
months we have boen favored with various pleasant letters 
from officers and s'oldiers in camp, relative to tho Ruhal — 
some ordering it ha indispensable, and others acknowledging 
its receipt—but none more gratifying than one lately received 
from a subscriber in Schuyler county, who orders the paper 
for his son, (in camp at Upton’a Hill, Va.,)and adds:—“A 
few weeks ago he wrote to me as follows—* One thing wo are 
quite destitute of in camp, that is, good, substantial » tailing. 
O if 1 cmdd, only see the Rural once morel’ I of course sent 
one of my numbers immediately, and ho wrote to his little 
brother at home, shortly after, as follows:— 1 Tell father I 
received the Rural New Yorker ho sent rue, and I don't 
know that I was ever more thankful for anything in my life 
than T am for this favor. Tell him that X read every scrap of 
it with eagerness, and that, if it breaks up his full numbers to 
send me an occasional Rural, l will keep them clean and 
send them back again.’ Thus you see how the Rural is 
appreciated in my family. I believe I was the first subscriber 
for it in this place. I have taken it from the first number, 
•and have all tho volumes bound up- to the present year. 
Though I never entered the list aa ,i regular agent, I trust I 
have been none the less efficient in obtaining subscribers for 
your excellent paper." 


JHavkets, duunmcnc, &c. 

Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 

Rouhkstkr, February Uth, 1861. j 

Flour is selling to supply retail demand at tho rates current 
■last week. 

Grain.—W e note an advance in Rye equal to l.'kgds cents per 
bushel: a like movement in Barley of 10 cents per bushel, arid 
in Beans of 13 cents per bushel. 

All ether matters are as hist quoted. 

Ruchtstcr VVholcMiilo Price#. 


Flour nod Grain. 

Flour, winter wh>-at,$6,25(alfi.fiO 
Flour, spring do, .5,0<riufi.2fl 
Floor, buckwheat... 178.oiJ.75 

Meal, Indian. UXtejt.UO 

Wheat, (l«n«*ee .,.1.00(0(1.25 
Best white Canada. I 


Corn, old . 48048c. 

Corn, new. 40(a,48c. 

Rye, fill lb« Y) hush.. 60i/M4c. 

Oats, by weight,. . Zffta&OC. 

Bariev. . MXBdOlS. 

Buckwheat. 3rtal3Ko_ 

Beans. l-2ft.aji.7A 

Meals. 

Pork, mess_fdi.AOuiiOOuo 

I’ork. clear.13,00p0l3-SO 

Dressed hogs, cwt. . 1 .7-Vu) 4.00 

Beef, cwt.. . LOOM 6.00 

Spring lambs, each I JSlifin 1,73 
Mutton, carcass.*.. Static. 

'Hams, smoked .... 6617 c. 

ShonlderH. iaHtic 

Chickens. 6cta7o. 

Turkeys,. 7tm8o. 

Geese.. . 4(X3l80c. 

Ducks 1* pair. 38(a)44o. 


Mutton, carcass... Stutc. 
Hams, smoked .... 6(<«7o. 

ShonlderH. 4®4 ifo 

Chickens. 6yt7e. 

Turkeys. 7(Jf<8o. 

Geese.. . 4(X3l80c. 

Ducks Y* pair. SSayrio. 

Ilulry, Ac. 

Butter, roll.l2>oltj)14c. 

Butter, firkin. 12(«d3c. 

Cheese. ftaj6*^c. 

Lord, tried . C(ai6>Sc. 

Tallow, rough. 5>iWi6c. 

Tallow, tried. 7Ji@8c. 


Kggs. dozen. 13@14c 

Honey,box. lOtallc 

Candles, box.. 9. l £@10c 

Candles, extra_ 12ffll2c 

Fruit and Root*. 

A pplos, bushel.... 25050c 

Do, dried lb... 6'i©t«i 

Peaches, do. 14© 16c 

Cherries, do. H.rhic 

Plums, do. 12014c 

Potatoes. . 400500 

Hides und Skins. 

Slaughter. 5®5tfc 

Calf-........... 6©7c 

Sheep Pelts...91.2502,00 

lamb Pelts. 75001.25 

Seeds. 

; Clover, bushel_93.50(314.00 

Timothy. 1.5002.23 

HuiidrlcM. 

\Voo«l, hftrcl.$3.00@&00 

Wood, soft. S OUtS&UU 

Coal, Lehigh.7.00ai7.00 

Coal, Scranton_5.5005.Ml 

Coal, Pitt* ton. ftflOMASO 

Coal, Sliamokin .. 3 . 3 U& 6.50 

Coal, Char. ‘l{<i'Hc 

Salt, hhl.*1 5001.56 

Hay , tun. 7 Udail I 1 X 1 

Straw, tun. 50005.00 

Wool, v n.. &5©45c 

\V hitefish.'half bbL 3. IX)© 3 .25 
Codfish, quintal,... 4.000.4.50 
Trout, half bbl . 3.00©.t25 


at $3,25 i .3,50, the latter for extra large. There was a lot of 
frozen hogs on the market last evening, from Chicago; but buy¬ 
ers did not feel disposed to take them The sales each, day were 
as follows: Wednesday, 865 head, at $ 3 , 1 , 3 , 30 ; Thursday, 718 
bead, nt. ®3.15y,3,35: Friday, 820 head, at 83,I A., 3 , 40 , Saturday, 
475 bead, At $3,1501:3,25; Monday, 1,477 bead, at $3,2503,41); Tues¬ 
day., 575 bead, at $3,4I)©3,IW.— Qauile, 

ALBANY. Feb (0 —Hood—Receipts 10 ,00*1 head. Prices im¬ 
proved 6(«d0e ^7 hand; Tho range is $3,50^,3,70 100 tbs, and 

the dmaad good. 

Dkeshi n 1 lomi. Tim receipts of State Hogs are increasing, 
and in fair request for packing and the Fast. Western arrive 
moderately, and continue in demand for packing. Wo quote 
some of the latest sales: 

71 Btate averaging 280 tbs ...$1.35 

12 " " 260 lbs.4.30 

18 " heavy. 4 35 

74 " " .....4.37<£ 

95 Wostern, aver. 250 lbs . 4.12# 

140 •• heavy. 4,20 

[Adas and Argus. 

TORONTO, Feu. 8.— Dressed nogs have been in limited sup¬ 
ply-, and prices in consequence have, been rather better. . Quota¬ 
tions are—Hogs weighing from 300 to 400 tbs., $3,75 to $3 85; and 
from 1,'A> to 260 ttn., $3 to $3.fA-G(ote 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Fkb. 5, —The currant prices for tho week at 
all the markets are as follows: 


r pi I Id AHfinoiATION OH BREEDERS , 
I OF riloimi GH BRKD NKAT STUCK.-This Association 
having for its objects the promotion of acquaintance among 
Breeders of Thorough-Bred Stock, the securing knowledge of 
the best systems of Iireedlnc and guarding, against frauds in 
pedigrees and imposition in blood, will hold its Fourth Annual 
Meeting in the Ciry Hall, Hartford, Conn., on Wednesday. 
March 5th, at 10 o’clock. A M. All inter,sated aro invited to be 
present. -.-j . ***-• HENRY A. DYER, ,SV„. 

Brookl v n, Conn., PVb. •>, 1882. 63l-2t 

N KW \ >, 1 > VAIATABLK HKJCITB-BY 
MAH., POST I’AIB. -The J'trm<WI'a»ate; tho fruit when 
ripe, is the size and color of the lemon, extra for sweetmeats, 
new French Tree ToVUitOi Japonica fllill'i; M atron llildi'h, very 
choice, fine solid pod.- (Of pickling or salad, new Double Zin¬ 
nia, Hunts new Svs’et William; new and choicest Asters, (mixed;) 
JMdcunnii, or n>to Juiton 1’mb, Holden Jim Ionia ; Salpiplotsis, 
Choice mixed For a paper of either of the .above Reeds one. 
dime, ora paper of each, (ten papers,) for fifty rents in U. S. 
postage stamps. L. NOHRlrt, Windsor, Ashtabula Co . Ohio, 

A 101 FOR SALE I N CATO, 

J CA\ UR A CO , NY- l’lie subscriber wishing to remove 
west, otters Imh farm for sale, eonhiiuing 137 acres. The farm is 
well adapted to grain or grass, and i * under a good state of cul¬ 
tivation, well antarml with never Luting springe It is situated 
one mile west, of the viflage of Cato. 00 the direct road from 
Syracuse to Rochester, is as pleasant a situation as can l>e found 
in Cayuga Co.; 3o nrrea of timber Which has never been culled. 
It is well cAJeulated for two farm", two good .-w-ts of buildings, 
one ret new, plenty of fruit, one voting orchard ju*t beginning 
to I)ojo Will -ell 6), i 0 , or the whole to su,t tli*? purchaser. 
Any one wishing to Iniv, coll on the suWribffif on the premises 
or address Daniel B. ( ime« "ato Tonus'Kiev 
Fobruary 10 , 1 v'._ 3~ B'ANTEL B, CHASE. 

( 50-1'TO IN WOO n Cl TTI NG-Sf- 

\.J On receipt of a quarter of ,1 dollar, [ vvfll forward, by moil, 
to any address a package of cuttings of the Great. Western Cot¬ 
tonwood, one of the largest and most magnificent trees of thei 
Western forest. The CVittoowood la very easy of propagation 
and remarkably tenacious of life, tho culling* take root more 
readily, the tree grows more rapidly, and hears transplanting 
with less inconvenience than any other forest tree, attaining at 
the ago of 8or4 years, a tmight of from 1.6 to 25feet, with a wide 
dense pyramidal hekd, putting on its foliage fqirly in the spring 
and retaining if till late in tlm fall, a/Trirding an amount or rich 
luxuriant, shade net to Is’ obtained by any-other means, in the 
jatne turn;. The try a flourishes jn every variety of soil, from 
the rich alluvial river bottom* to the highest sandy ridges. The 
cutting:, will be taken from young thrifty trees, and if planted 
according to the directions which will accompany each pncii- 
ture. will all be certain to grew. Parties wishing to adorn their 
grounds with a novelty, and one of natures noblest orunmenls 
can do so at 11 trilling cost, by addressing 

HENRY CHAPMAN, Waterloo, Blaekhawk Co., Iowa. 

A I <rif > IV.—500 SHEER will lie void at Auction 
1 V. at the residence of I.. A MORRELL, Isike Riiige, Tompkins 
Co, N V . on Wednesday, Feb. 28th, at 10 A. M These Sheep 
are perhaps as high bred tvs liny flock in this or other States. 
The age, are from two to six year*, coming: 320 ewes aro with 
lamb l,y Merino bucks, obtained from the late flock of Matthias 
! I iitehinsoD, of Genoa, and of Newel Franklin, of Led yard, 
Gnvuga county, tie- wool of which is not surpassed for fineness 
and weight of tleeCe combiued. 

.SHEEP BREEDING hue been the favorite pursuit of the sub 
scriber for 25 years, and by giving his personal attention through 
the entile year to his flocks, careful selection of stork breedera, 
avoiding breeding in-and-in, few. if any, Sheep excel his in 
purity of blood, hardiness and round constitution. They have 
never been subjects of dlsea-Se of an epidemical or conCugious 
character. 

Tim necessities of our National Government, for a large reve¬ 
nue turlll tor many rears to come, will cause Wool Growing to 
be the most profitable hraneh of farming. 

The flock will la) sold in LOTS OF TWENTY and TWENTY- 
FIVE. A liberal credit, will be given. Approved ioint nr in¬ 
dorsed note.8 will bn required. Buyers living remote can bo ac¬ 
commodated with keeping for a few days, if necessary. 

t Lake Ridge is on the a*.- —* ad between Auburn and 

Ithaca. [631 3tl L. A. MORRELL. 


KEEP CATTLR. 

First quality,. 

Ordinary quality,.•_ 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality. 

cows AXD 0ALVK8. 

First quality,...,. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,. 


. cwt. $8,51X39,00 
. 8,0dm 8.50 

.. 7,00«8.IIO 

.. 5,56^:6,50 

.$45,00(®5(),00 

. 40,00(r)i46,IK) 

. 30,00('(VAOO 

. 25,UOpii30,00 


VEAL CALVES 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality,..;. IT. _ 

Inferior quality,. 

SltKKP A.VD LAMRS. 

Prime quality,. 

Ordinary,.. 

Common. 

Inferior. 

SWt.VR 

First quality. 

Other qualities,. 


,....?7rt> 6 (g)6^c 

. s era's 

. 4^Ub5 

. 4 (§ 4 * 

1:) head $5,50(3)7.00 

. 4,25(5)5,60 

. 3,76:5)4.28 

. 8,25((£3,75 

. 3»^@3^c 

. 2W§3 


ALBANY, Fun 10. —Beeves — There are less on sale this 
week than last, bv 1.000 head, and the market L buoyant Sev 
eral oT the New York buyers are speculating nrett v tatwely, >unl 
their movement, 1 , together with thenompajuifively light supply, 
have priulnce-t an advance in pt-lcns equal to '.,e >) tt>, live 
weight, on all grftiiea This is the first, good market, that the 
drovers have hail in a lou^r time, and they feel em ioirngod. The 
average qtiality is only middling, Thorn are many dri 
heavy Wisdcrn, but none sufficle.ntly xmootb and fine honed to 
he claasod as premium. 

Rkckii'Ts —The following is ntir comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car; 


Cor week 

_ , Tlds week. Last week last year. 

Cattle.1,968 2,016 8,190 

Sheep .9,360 3,710 4,4zrt 

Hog*........ 178 7# 

l’RtOKB-iVe quote the market active—the demand being fully 
up to tho supply at an advance of b(c tjfr ft>, live weight 

This week. Last week. 

Premium,..5 @6><c 4«@6 c- 

Extra, ..... .................4*(:t,4Hc 4t-;i(n)4'-i'o 

First quality .3«ffi4 c 3)4(53*.ic 

Second quality.3'-2ffi)3^o 3 'T.-Oso 

Third quality,...2>4(.t!3 c S&SWjC 

SnKEf—Supply very large, but demand good and market firm. 
Sales at prices ranging from 4Hyj)6e. [) tb. for tiiir to strictly 
good —Allas and Argus. 

< AMItHH><:F. Fkr 8—At markpl. 7(7 Cattle, aliont — 700 
Beeves, and 47 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
one, two arid three wars old. 


Working otkjw Non,-, 

Cows A.xn Calves L'tOfiTM 

StoiiKk Yearlings, $— ; Two years old, 9—@—; Three 

yeais old, «I9@21. 

SHEKe avo LaMita—2350 at market. Prices in lota, $3,62604,- 
25 each: extra. $6,00vn fi.50, or 46®5Sc » lb. 

HipKa JtiOrflc 71 lb. Tallow —6Whi)6'-kc. 

Pelts $1,25(81.50. Calfrikins-Weyc t) fh. 

Veal Calves None. 

BRIGHTON, Feb. 6—At market. 850 Beef Cattle, 75 Stores, 
2,200 Sheep iuid Lambs, and 260Sivine. 

Hkek Cattle - Prices, extra, $6,a0®6A0; first quality, $6,25@ 
<5,25, second do, $6,(X* 1 6.00; (bird UP, $1,75068,50. 

WoRgon Oxrv $92. 9110(31132 

MtLCH Cows—$43,'atl8: common, $19(3)20. 

VEAL CALV 8 M 93 , St ,n|,50. 

Stohek - Yearling, ®Xah0, Two years old, $—fib—; Tiiroo years 
old, $2tX<i/22 

HIPKU r,ao?je V fr. Tallow - 6^®7o. 

I'EI.TE — $I,2.Ve 1.80 each. Calf Skins - SfiiDe J) lb. 

SliEKf ANP L.IM SB —$2,75fii 3.txt; extra, *3,80.3 4,00. 

Swlnk Stores, wholesale, 3»4(u 4 c, retail, ifiiA c- Fat hogs 
undressed, none Still-fed, none. Coru-M. tXVrilc ta. - 

. TORONTO. Flcir. 8.- Rki;e Iul* been in lair otfering, with 
a vpi v limited demand for local consumption. A few lota, how 
oyer, have e,hanged bauds for t-bf Montreal markets nt M.tiOUi .6. 

Calves — $3,5(Xu)6. 

Sheep and Lambb—S heep $l,0(XJ'5,(X). Lambs $2@2,75. 

Venison -Deer, $4(3)5,00 

HidK 8, %1100 lbs, S-i. Sheepskins, each, $1,40@1,60. 

Calfhiuns, !b, He.--Globe. 


TIIK WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Futt. 6. The demand has tieen fair during tho 
past week, but thobiialnesR is gradually falling oil, as most of the 
cootractfirt have completed their contracts with the govern¬ 
ment, anfl ore not adding to their Stock. The inquiry is mainly 
for the liner grades. We notice rales of 16,000 llw Fleece at 50fii’ 
63c, and 20.<M> list pulled at 4t/Ti48c, for superfine and extra. 
Foreign ore quiet, and we have only to notice a sale of 700 hales 
of Capo, fine quality, at 28 ( 331 ) 0 - 

Saxony Fleece ft tt>.A0?4@56 

American full-blood Merino.6Ue,D2 

American half and Merino.60fifi52 

American Native and quarter Merino. 505152 

Ettra pulled.463)80 

Superfine pulled.46(u)80 

No. 1 pulled.Or, 46 

Lambn pulled . OOiaOn 

California line, unwashed. 

California common do.2S@30 

Peruvian washed..TXa:42 

A'alparaisn unwashed.13(77115 

South American MotUa unwashed.00@00 

Sooth American common washed.14,g,l7 

South American Kntre Kins do.22@28 

South American unwashed.ftii 12 

South American Cordova washed.33(,7i36 

Ca|)g Gopd Hope unwashed...tXXiiOO 

East India washed.32fii:43 

African unwashed.16ta>20 

African washed.36(a38 

Smyrna washed .27(7i 10 

Smyrna unwashed.18fii)25 

Mexican unwashed.12(u'14 

[Afi Y Evening Post 

ALBAN Y, Fiu. ft—The market is very quiet, whie,h is partly 
attributable to the tardy inoverneut of Government officers. 
I'liei e is hut little common Wools in market, while the stock of 
line I'leece is not to exceed' 130,000 tbs. and Pulled 20,000 lbs., 
w hich are firmly heid. The only sale wo learn was 2,I*X) Ita. No. 
1 pu lle d, at 16c Journal. 

IIOMTON, Fkii. 6 There is very little 'change in prices.— 
Tim follow tug are the quotations. 

Saxony and Merino, fine,AtK«)6S Texas,.OOfit'OO 

Full blood.4S@M Smyrna, washed.27®40 

>4 anil , i blood,.SOfii'83 Do. unwashed.17("'26 

Common. 663)62 Syrian,.ltK.i'36 

Pulled, extra,. .50(388 Gape.28(c'50 

Do. superliue.4flr,'.M Crimea. 12 ( 0-25 

Im. No. 1.42(«.'48 Buenos Ayres...I7(?)40 

Do No. 2,.OOCoitX) Peruvian, washed,.S7(ii'43 

Western mixed,.40(280 Canada...,.(Xkilk) 


M a r r i £ b . 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Fkii 8. — F 1 . 0 TO—Not a great deal doing, and 
market heavy; iiriees, hnw<‘ver, without material change. 
Sates 13,600 bids, at, 95,70®5.75»ir Superllno State, $5.«8taJl,IW tor 
extra do; $'-,7i),a/,,75 fur superfine Western; f5.98j(6.66 lor com¬ 
mon to medium extra do; $6,<Yifirl>,IO for inferior to good ship¬ 
ping brands extra round hoop Oliin, $6.20(^6,75 for trudo brands 
do market closing dull Canadmu dull and drooping, sales 750 
blits at $.’,,70(36,76' for supor, and $ 5 ,9K.,06,73 for common to 
choice extra. 

Chain Wheat rules quiet, with only a limited supply offer¬ 
ing, ami holders exhibit no very pressing desire to realize, sales 
Chicago spring at $1,32: very choice amber Iowa at $1,40'•», win¬ 
ter red Western at. $1,433)1,46- white Canadian at $1,48- Ryo 
quiet and firm ut 8k.,r’8Cc. Bariev quiet and nominally un¬ 
changed. Corn opened firm, and closed a little alack; iiules ut 
65c for mixud Western in store ami delivered 61c for now yel¬ 
low .fersev. Oata quiet at 41ui>42c for Canadian, Western, Jer¬ 
sey and State 

Provisions Pork in less active demand, and scarcely so (Inn; 
prices, however, without material change, sale* at $l2fa>13 for 
mess. $12.76)<til3.50 foe Western and city prime mess, and |8,60i,£l 
9,50 for prime—.including 150 bids new mess at $13,12kb Dressed 
hegr are a little firmer, at $4, i;-V,12>i for Western, and $4,28(4) 
4.37.S' (or city. Lard is in good demand, and rules quite firm; 
Bales 2,285 bids at 7JG3(8Kc. Butter very quiet ut I2fi>ll4c for 
Ohio, und 18(3,21; for State Cheo«e dull at biyilc for inferior to 
prime 

TORONTO, Kru. 8 —Flour- There has beon considerable in¬ 
quiries during the week for Huperfine, and several lota chauged 
handsavt $4,U5 to $ 4 ,1U f. o. b. Thera is little offering, as the 
stocks hold at this point are unusually light There is nothing 
doing in the higher gardes; quotations are, therefore, nominal. 

Superfine,.. $4,il8(3'd,li) 

Fancy.4,30<m4.35 

Extra. 4.ijii(2‘4.70 

Rupeiior Extra,.. 4,9Uia'5,(X) 

Oatmeal, during the weok, has only beeu In moderate request 
at $3,76(:e3,Sd. 

GR.itN— Fall wheat, the receipts of this grain for the week 
would exceed 26,(00 bushels. There is consiqnrgble competition 
among dealers ami prime rampleH readily bring outside quota¬ 
tions. The range being $1,02 to $!,08for good to prime; and 88 
to 98c. for iaferior tu medium. Tlierc is a good deal of inferior 
offering, Hud it is dull anil bard to sell, Spring wlii-al has l,«eu 
in good demand and in lair supply during the week, the greatest 
part of which has been received by rail, ami sold nt prices rang¬ 
ing from 80 to 85c tjf'l bushuL Burley continues in small sanply 
and is eagerly inquired for at 53 to 55c. tjjl bushel Peas have 
been in moderate supply amt in fair request at 46 to 49c ?l bush. 
Oats have been very scarce during the week at 33 to 85c () bush 
-Globe. 

THE PORK MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI, Fkb. 6.—In the hog market there has been 
but a moderate business done; tho receipta have been light, not 
many having arrived from the Northwest, owing to tho scarcity 
of cars. Prices at the close were ulmut 16c higher than, they 
were a week ago. The market opened at $3,18(213,30, and closed 
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OICE FLO WE 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Mostly Imported the present Winter from the most celebrated 

French, German, and English Growers, 

AND OKKERKD FOR SALK IIY 

JAMKH VICK, Rochester, N. V. 

I take pleasure in offering to the lovers of beautiful flowers 
and choice vegetables m.v New List of Seeds for 1862, imported 
mainly from the best growers of France, Germany, and Eng¬ 
land, and which I believe to be unsurpassed bv anything ever 
offered to tho American public. M.v Itnpoi-tatibnn umorncc all 
that is old and valuable as well ox everything oew and rare, re- 
(rardlCHS Of cost Tlu«e seeds are put up in neat packages, offer¬ 
ed at a moderate price, ami afford the amateurs and the Uorista 
of the country a rare opportunity to obtain the flora] treasures 
of Europe ;ia well ns tie choicest of its vegetal!' productions. 

[ invite attention to the following, w show the character of 
the seeds sent out last war, and can assure all who deal w ith 
me, that I have taken, even greater liniflB thin i;eiL«ori to secure 
to my customers seeds that will afford great satisfaction and 
often doubtless much surpi i.-e-. 

London, 0 W.. Nov. 3, 1861. 

Dear Sir; I called on you last April, in Rochester, and pur 
chased a few seeds, among whirl) was the Double '/Annin, for 
which 1 whs awarded a special prize at the last Provincial Exhi¬ 
bition held here. All Hie seeds I purchased ivnro first class, and 
cave me so much satisfaction that I am dote,'mined to aid tlu-ir 
dissctniualion. so far us my in (turner goes I will send you the 
prize ticket* obtained at tho Exhibition above mentioned. 

Yours respectfully. ,1. PARTRIDGE, Jk., Attorney 
To ,/amu.h Vick. Kuq., Rochester, N. V. 

Mil Viok; Ubooki.vn. N Y., Oct. 22 , I wit 

Dear .Sir—The reeds which I ordered of vou cuniedulv to 
hand, and I have thin summer enjoyed the charming results. 
Some ol my Double Zinnias were exceedingly line equal to the 
description and the bloom lasts beyond’aqy other flower, 
several remaining Iri sh and yiiid fur full six wouks— I mean the 
sumo blossom I never wish butler need. 

Truly yours, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


On the 4th inst., at the residence of lion. T. G. Yeomans, in 
Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y., by Rev. Horace Eaton, of Pal¬ 
myra. Rev. WILLIAM K PAGE, of Phelps, and Miss M.ARY 
YEOMANS, of Walworth. 


In Riga, Feb. 1st, after » brief Hines of four fiavs, PKRMELLA 
8P1TZER, aged 57 yoai-s. 

At Twelve Mile Grove, Will Co., Ill . Jan. 26th, 1862, of bilious 
fever, Mis MARTHA ANN KENISTON, wifu of Jeremiah Ken 
itrri/.N, aged 26 years, 5 mouths, and 10 days. 

In West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y„ Feb. 10, 1862, Mr. 
ALVIN WILCOX, aged 61 years. A good aud useful man has 
departed. 


■^iiHfrtiscmcnts. 

rsr ADVERTISING TERMS, U Advance—T hirtt-Fivk 
Cents a Link, each Insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, orfiShi cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

IT The immense circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yorkxr — 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal-renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This FACT should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac., Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 

A FRBK G-IFT KOIL ALL’-Send 3 cent 
. stamp for return postage to 

ROBERTSON A Co., 82 Nassau St.. New York. 

f tHAFTri! GRAFTS! GRAl'TS! 600,000 
I Grafts, bv wholesale, by the undersigned All bills of ten 
thousand ami upwards, $5'pet thousand; by the single thou¬ 
sand $6—packing included in both cases Send orders early to 
(31 7t FAHNESTOCK BP.OS., Toledo, Ohio. Box >«9. 

A N13EUUY PLANTS- The subscriber of- 
V J fers for sale a large Btoclcof Criuiberrv Plants, of the cele¬ 
brated Upland Bell, Lowland Bell, and Cherry varieties. For 
prices aud information on the culture inclose stump and send 
for a Circular Address P D CHIT,SON, 

631-41 Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


m • 1 “Blowing varieties are perennials, but ZINNIA K.LEGANS Strong growing nlanta about ISinches 

b0 pro,iu " din ]0 

. . 12 ZINN .!.^.^' K « r I'^'^KtlqWEKEih AVpfemiid^ ® 

' I mill ll IT 1 1 , 3 . . . .. 10 SltiOlL Ad dOllblo im tho OublliU No miv nmninl ji ,i»i 

i.hIh ' HftPfl of auuuaia, and ejtdtod so much Jittaotiun in EufODO i'irnt/ihown i»v 

:g, ’?ll°w and creamy white. Vilmorin A Co., in 1866. 1 1 * in,talK ' wa "Y 

l .S 

yeibiw, "rnsemhiing" the 5 “ 

»gr«^Tg3fi: wiu;tx« ^ 10 

' t! ^ B ; with Bne B Everlasting Flowers. 

wii.iirnowi. dark Ulae, but. sniali dowers, and liko many No chuei of pbuita has claimed more attention of late in En- 

r tnfvnor, .. . 5 rope thiui the Evovlltatiilg Flowers Tltev make excellent bon- 

N iixmini, a handsome bulsh, and white (Enothera-llke quota, wreaths, or any other desirable winter ornament. The 

newer, with close petals and very pretty roay-myed flowers should be picked as soon as they expand, or a little be- 

rr i a 1 ‘S . 1 'n i; T ut T "" w B l lln ndid.... 26 fore, and hung np in small bunches, and so that the stems will 

li.LilA. Binall, hardy annuals, with delicate, pretty Dow- dry straight. If the bunches are too large tiio stems will mil- 

ir*'"' t'lrnnnew bonl^ or for growing in nuugiea deyr. Cl ^ 

. ... 5 ACROCUNTUM. One of the best, if not the finest nf all the 

AoniLLKAFOi.i* auia.a now varioty with pure white flow- Everlasting V lowera Almost as beautiful and some- 

era An early, profqoe, and long blooming sort, exceed- what line Khodanllie Jlanglesii, but stronger of growth 

tngly useful lor bouquet making, . ' ]0 and finite hardy. 

NTVALia. a lino dwat I white variety,. . 5 roheum, bright rose color,. . m 

tricolor, rose, v«llow and purple, .! r> album, nnre white, . ..in 

r,rrrer?‘ t: 5,T—. 10 Both colors mixnd,. . % . m 

° Lf sP.: Al " Avery useful c.l,u« of plants GOMPHRKNA, on GI.OB E AMARANTH. One iifVheVnort 

tei covering nld trees, walls, tetices, Ac The roilagc is valuable ot the Everlasting Flowers. Rubra is the 

bright ami pleasant, wliile tint fruit is of tl)« most sin- old ou'l well known red Globe Amarautli, 

gul'H'fiirms and ot bright and peculiar tnarkings. pure white.. . 5 

Hercules Clcii, large, club shaped, . 10 oarnea, iicsli colored, . 5 

DouiilK Buttle, laige, singular, bottle slmjied, 10 STRU-kp, red and white,.].1111 ”"’’’”!’.5 

Crook-N Writ, curious .. .. ^ RUBRA, dark, purplish crimson... ' ' 6 

Btstioe m Heap, very lino, orangu, green, white, .wl giren aurba Sevan iu, I night crauge, targe and fine ’ 5 

_ sT'USXl, .. .. . 10 Mixed of all colors. . 6 

. 10 HBUOHRYSWM Exceedingly handsome and Bhow-y for tlm 

w inmf UIMI-I,. small, Sthjied with cream. _ 10 border, ami mvuhiable for winter bouquets and other 


DEL, HIN, tt'M. The following varieties are perennials, but 
it the seed is sown early, tlowers will be produced in 
amuidnncc the first season. 

WHKiaviti, line blue, . ]0 

FORJiosu.M, briJIi.iut blue with white eye; splendid.. 10 

hinkvsk, tine shades of blue mLxed ,8 

fyba'iuiaus, branching, tine. . . " 10 

oV'.'wirM, 11 ' v, ' r ri fine and sliowj, . . . ’ . ' . 10 

LS( nsidliti.|/|,\ a very showy class of auuuais, and 
quire 1 inrrl v, vetlow and creamy white, 

( a ukoknioa, Vfght yellow, darker iu center,. IS 

OKOCEA, orange, darker in center, _ __ a 

alla. white and fine, . 5 

TKNIHKOLIA. Ilnvjors small, pale veilow, resembling tiio 

ennr-qn , . nrtl e' aoflmitmniuiH, a miutatuTc plant. 10 

GODETIA. Beautiful ptauta, with IIowns of a Prlmroso 
form grown in spikes. 

AMORNA, targe pluk llowors, with fine reddish spots; one of 
the very best. 5 

wii.rigNOwi. dark Ulac, but sniali tiowers, and like many 
oilier varieties, mfmnr 5 

ScnAMiNi, a, handsome buisti‘‘ind white'(KnotheVa-lIke 
llowcr, with Close petals and very pretty rosy-myed 

rn 1 h' U "" w and splendid. ... 26 

til 1 , 1,1 A. Small, hardy annuals, with delicate, pretty II ow- 

ir,,— k Vt",!' f, : r borilsra, or for growing In masses. 

Four beat VHrit'Ueg mixed,. 5 

aciiilleskfoi.i A, AuiiA, a new variety with pure white flow¬ 
ers. Am civrly , profuse, and long blooming sort, exceed¬ 
ingly i ireful I nr bouquet making, 10 

NTVALIS. a lino dwai f white variety,. . . r. 

TRICOLOR, rose, ye.llow and purple, ... r. 

hfewlum Gai.ifornioa Um ilniwt, m 

GOURD, ORNAMENTAL Avery useful ebuw of plants 
for covering old trees, walls, fences, Ac Tho foilago is 
bright Slid |iie;u«uit, while the fruit is of the most sin- 
gulm forms and nt bright.and peculiar markings. 

FTKT<ou 1 ^RM QCtfT), rlub .. . 10 

Doumlk! Mintrular, botlio >rilu\iK*d, 10 

Crook Niii'K, c\iiiou«,. .. '' 

BtairoKM Hkafv, v*ry lino, oronffo, groen, WhiU), Imd ffrinsQ 

. ... 10 

Smam.K 8 T IjBMtJx, yellow, noftt and pretty,.. . 10 

FHRWCii Pbar koxmkd, small. HtKptMj with (’.rruvm. 10 

GAJLLA.UDIA. A very valu>i!>l»? cittHH of plants Tho pro- 
vailing rolor« ar«^ hrowni/.h ro»i, 3 r c*llow and orange. 
Th»»y aro constant blOonmrH, trivia*/ a magnificent t lis- 
play hew flowers m the garden wil I attract more at¬ 
tention if planted in beds or masse*. 
ptcta, or I'aINtku. brownish red. tarrdered with yellow 5 

JOBbchur. very brilliant, red and nrunge the finest 10 

At,n a KAtaiJNATA, red, bordered with white.... to 

niBIRCUa. Veryghowy plrtntr with large hannaomo (lowers. 
Afriuana, cream color with brown center, . 6 

TnuMBKKoit, fine,.....io 

LOBELIA. A rtasti of planta uiiHiiriiassed iu beautv. Home 
are perennials, but flower the first season planted. 

UYBIIIOA i ut and [flora, large d.uk blue llowor with white 

eyo, new and very excellent,... 20 

f oraoii.m ROHKA, rose colored, new... .. 10 

*’marmorata. new ;md good. . 10 

RAMOPA, branching, very fine large dark bine liow/rs, ... 10 
I.ARKHl’UK A very showy class of plants, the dwarf sorta 
making most brilliant masses of Hewers, white, pink, 
blue, «c. A lied in perfection is almost,, if not quite, 
equal to a tied of I lyanintha Tbc tall branching vnri 
etieP grow from 2 to 3 feet in height, and produce flow 
era in spikes, which are constantly pushing out from 
the main stem und branches giving an abundance nf 
bloom during tbc whole season; verv (Inc for bouqueta. 
DOum.K n wahf rocket. Use .mixed, ( 

NEW norm.K itYAUWrnt-FtOWRRKi), new and line,. ”.. 6 

RR INCH (NO STOCK-FLOWERED, tall, . 5 

LElTOHIl'llON A very useful class of lianlv annuata, 
growing freely, and affording gre.-it satisfaction. 

uknsiflokuh, floweiw in clusters, purple,.. 5 

AiriiKuR, golden veilow, dwarf, fine for edging, . 10 

Lirriuru, small plant, pale yellow flowers, (Inc fur edgings, a 

ANDBOSACgCR, verv line. . <5 

new iivbrih, sidendld. of Vilmorin, .26 

MAKVfCL OF PERU The old and well knmvTi Four-o'clock. 

The newer vari.-Uos, however, are far more beautiful 
than those not acoqaintor] with them would suppose 
from seeing the old sorts, poor and neglected. It is 
really a beautiful plant, of fine habit, glossy bright 
filling#, and llowers beautifully colored and marked. 
Eight mixed colors, such as white, red, yellow striped 
with red, gold stnpcd, Ac.. . . . .. 5 

Each color separate, . . 5 

FOLtiri VARW.ATlil, new. with gold striped loaves,. 25 

LONOlPI.ORA, White, sweet scenti-d, line, largo Honors,. IU 

viol u ka. now und excellent.,. 10 

MALOPE GR.VN'DIFLORA Purple llowers, verv lai*go ami 

Bhnwv. nearly as targe , 1.1 single hollyhock,... 8 

At.RA, Aimllar to above, but white. ... 5 

MARTY Ni l Rathe; com 10 Spreading plants with largo 
conspicuous (lowers. 

FRAORANS. purple llowoin.iiwcet Htnclling. 6 

I.UTKA, vollow.. 5 

FROUOSfriPA. light blue. 6 

MIGNONETTE. Well known, ami essential in every gardon 

for its delicious fragrance, (per 07 .. 28 c.).. 5 

NEW I. Up IK M.OWKRKT), the old sweet Mignonette above 
improved. . 5 


"James V nut, of Rochester, exhibited beautiful specimens of 
the new Double Zinnia, which has excited so much attention 
tbest! were much better than spncinions seen iu another collec¬ 
tion." .1 J Thomas' Jb-pnrt Qf 7Y.ru York Stale Pair/or ls61. 

A full Descriptive Catalogue is published and will bo forward¬ 
ed free of postage, to all who doxies, but the following U.itcon- 
taxux tbe most desirable Flowers aud Vegetables : 

FLOWERING THE FIRST SEASON. 

ASTF.lt. No class of flowers has been improved so much 
within the past twenty yearn ils this splendid genua, 
and non,* has advanced *0 rapidly lu popular favor. 

They are now as double an the Chrvsantheinuiri or the 
Dahlia, and almost os large and «howy a< the. Peonv 
They constitute the priucipal adornment of our gar¬ 
dens during the autumn month* Tho following are 
the tipest. varieties ; 

Pot 11 .s irwAHF injqUET. about a dozen different colors 
mixed. Each plant In covered with bloom, only an oc¬ 
casional h-of being visible, as in a well arranged bogui t,. 10 

Trcfeatt's I'Kdnt- n.owTtRUi) i'Eufeutipn, very large, 
beautiful flower,, r/etata long, a ilttlu relieved', one of 

the best; mixed colors, , . ... 10 

TropeAPT' a eekfeltion, 12 separata colors, each, ’ .'.. 15 
iMPidqCK POllFfiNK, new and Very line; 0 mixed colors, 15 
OOCAKPttAU, OR NEW CROWN, a perfect gem, very double, 
the central petals being of a very pure white, small 
and quilled, surrounded with large fiat- petals of a 
bright color, an crimson, violet, scarlet, ,Yo., . 10 

NSW KI IHK I-art IK-Flow Kit ei>, Ok la st'fKRii. a magnifi¬ 
cent, large, bright rowoulored flower, qften more than 
four Incbe# in dtamoter, .... .... 20 

DWARF RANUNOLLOs FLOWKitLp iioqpKT, small vory per¬ 
fect llowers; must profuse blnuiuer, 10 

NEW C 11 ItVAANTIIKirrai EI.OWEPM, DWARF, a now and most 
. derivable class, growing only ahnutlf) Inches In height, 
with very large perfect flowers, and so numerous ;is to 

hide the leaves: 12 mixed colors, ... . y, 

NEW GIANT KMFEK'iit, enormous fluwtun. perfectly double, 
well named, and truly n giant, izdilVetvnt colors mixed, 25 
ANTIRRIHNl .\l. or SNAFDHAGON. Very showy and 
hardy perennial, but always flowering the first sum¬ 
mer, yet mure strongly the second T’liey exhibit a 
great variety of colors, some are exceedingly brilliant. 
brilliant, lino sciLrlctand yellow with white throat, very 

showy, . . . . 10 

rmxK,T,"orange and scarlet, with white throat,.’] to 

8TR1PBI! DWARF, Dew,. . 10 

ra pill 1 on At'BP M, utgjp blood red, throat pure white, very 
fine and new,..... 10 

WHITE FT.OWKUril,.."" 10 

Beet and brightest varietieB mixed, . . .."" 5 

BAKTON1A AUREA. Very showy, brilliant veilow. Should 
bo sown whore it is to flower, oh it will'not bear trans¬ 
planting well, . 5 

BALSAM A superb annual, requiring a rich soil ami good 
culture to bring it to perfection. 

CAMELLIA-FLOWERED, Spotted,. 10 

CAMELLIA FLOWEKEI) SIKITTKI), dwarf,. 10 

ho:if.-kl«wkrki\ very double,. 10 

Best double, mixed colorn,. . . 5 

COCKSOOM1L A beautiful plant, curiouH and striking 

SPioATA ROHK.t, a now and lino French variety. 10 

Best mixed colors, .. 5 

CANDYTUFT. A hardy ami popular class, not excelled for 
bouqueta, uod valuable. 

CRIMSON, new, purpluih crimnon,.. 5 

LILAC,. 5 

SCARLET, fine, . 5 

NEW WIIITK, . 5 

SWEET SOKNTKI) ...' 5 

CACALIA GOCCINLA. A scarlet, tassel-like flower, very 

pretty, 5 

CAMPANULA SPECIJLPM. Avery neafi delicate annual, 

desirable for borders,. .. 5 

CAI.LIOPSIH, or COREOPSIS. A very uxcfui and Showy 
clii'-s of annuals, of almost every sh:ule pfyel low,orange, 

and rich brown, finely marked, mixed colors.. 5 

CONVOLVULUS MA.IOR. The well-known and popular 
Morning GlOrv Nothing ia more beautiful, or more 
useful in garden decoration. A dozen varieties, mixed 

ur in separate papers, each, - 5 

MINOR, Of Dw \ 11 K I.'ONVOLVCLIH a class ofpliiiita growing 
about 18 inobex iu height, and of groat brillancy. Pre¬ 
vailing color hlue. They merit u place in every garden. 

XKW notuiLK,. . 10 

TRICOLOR Sri.KNT’ltNN, PMCOdink’IV brilliant._ 10 

monstrous, dwarf spreading habit, with rich, large, dark 

purple llntvern. 15 

atnt-enmrUii. e. very light blue flowers, making a fine con¬ 
tras*. . 18 

new dark, very dark flower, Doe. . 10 

VAitihUATfiDund sTItlPUn. blue and white... 10 

DlANTHira CHINENSIS, OR CHINESE PINK A tamily 
of biennial plants of great beauty, (lowering freely the 
first *11 inrun, and enduring the Winter without injury 
in dry RituattOHs. Borne of the new varieties are ex¬ 
ceedingly brilliant in coloring, and very targe. The 
following aro tho host: 

lasciniatus. flowers very large, sometimes from 3 to 4 
inches in diameter, petals fiiuged, and very beauti¬ 
fully colored: plants 2 feet high and flowering during 

the'whoh) summer. 15 

Hkddkwioii. (dan's a foot iu height, much branched, aud 
covered w>*b llowers tho whole summer from 2 to 3 

inches in diameter. 15 

iMi'KiuALtu. double, hardy, und good. 10 

ATT.oa.xNariNKrH. dwiuf. dniihlo, very dark red. ... _ 10 

ATKOFURPUKKUS, double, bloed-Ved, very line,.. . 10 

ROSEA, tost 1 colored (lowers, nutimiure plant, very fine,. . 15 
DATI'llA. A c'ln -s of plants not much tn favor because tho 
poorer varieties only have been generally cultivated 
Some of the best are curious ami beautiful. 
whigutii i- 000 of the best of the class, w ith trumpet 
hancdil wet • 1 nmivan to nine Inches long, white, 

bordered with lilac, and sweet scented. . lq 

flava, new. French, splendid,.... . 2 c 


improved. . 5 

MARIGOLD. Very effective, hardy annual, free bloomer 
and vory showy, continuing In flower a long time. 

Frknuii, KANirsouJ.oiPK-b tall, double, branching well down, 5 
nttli ata, brown and yellow striped, tall. 5 

" nan dwarf, double, tine,. 5 

" " aurantiaua, late, double orange,... r, 

African, fiULPHUKKA, light yellow, tall, double. 5 

'■ A UREA NA-NA, dealt veilow, . 6 

" *• TALL, veilow,'. (5 

®m,LKI> NI7LTU1-R, . . ... 5 

NASTURTD’M MA.IIIB Fine climbing plants, with boauti 
ful. clear, half transparent foliar;,' and showy flowers; 
yellow, orange and red being the pro vlli rig colors Dark 
red, scarlet and yellow- separate or mixed, thOhewt var. 5 
C'ANAttlKNHK, or CANARY CtlKEl'KR, OIIO of till' most Useful 
Miinonr iuid autumn cliinljing idauts, for trellis or nr- 
1 ) 0 is. gives an immense number of beautiful ynUow 
flowers, . -... 10 

Tom TlfiiSin, t'ljiupuot. eloso branching habit, veiy gay, 
hrilltant scarlet flowers, produced in the greatest 

abiintlancAi,. 10 

NEMOPIIILA. A boautifuI class) of low annuata; free 
blnnmnre 

INHPiNIM, beuutifullight blue,.... 5 

•• htriata, w hite and blue striped. 5 

MAUiTLATA, large white flower, I,lotelied witii violet. 6 

marmoKata, marbled white, . . 5 

CENOTIIKMA. re-. EVENING PRIM ROBE A line clues of 
plants, growing .about a foot iu height, and, liko the 
Marvel of Peru, opening their flowers towards tho eve¬ 
ning; prevailing color veilow. 

ACAitLis, plants of dwarfish habit, flowers large, beautiful 

and clear white. ... 5 

history a vHlTuuiANA, yellow, with rod H|«)t at base of 

paclipefiil, . . .... 10 

Dri mmoniui, yellow and good,. 0 

FRASKRt, Hie-. . . 10 

PHLOX DRt.iMMONt'II No unnuui exceeds the Phlox for 
a brilliant and constant show Seed may Isi sown in 
the open ground in May. or in a cold frame or hot-bed 
curlier in the -canon, and Id cither case, from .lane, du¬ 
ring tin- whole summer and antumn.thev make n most 
brilliant bed ol showy yet extremely delicate flowers. 

The more ami the closer they are examined, tho high¬ 
er will they be prized 

LeopOldiI, purple, with white eyo, fine. 10 

Rapowitzi, pink, with white stripes, line,.. .. 15 

Splendid Line vmiotwis with white eye,. . 10 

Deepest, and most brilliant W-artativ.. 10 

All of tho best varieties mixed... 10 

PANSY. A popular flower with tiotliJlioriHta and amateurs, 

S iving abundance of I,loom until aftcrsoverc frosts, en- 
anng our hard winters with safety, and greeting us 
in the earliest spring with bright blossoms. 

Faust's kino of tiik ulaoks, very dark.almost coal black, 
rutniug true from seed, and although tho form is not 
Vet perfect, a group of this striking flower presents a 

very in ten-sling appearance,. 20 

light runt, with lovely new shades in light, and nearly 

skv blue, verv tine, ... 25 

8 TRipkh and mottled, extra,. . .. 20 

VIOLET, bordered with white, vury fine, somewhat resem¬ 
bling the fancy Geraniums, . . 20 

Beet mixed. ...... 10 

PENSTEMON. A Very desirable c-laA) of plants, with flow¬ 
ers nf great brightness. 

PCLCilKLLUs, purple, violet. 4c.. 10 

FUHEHOKNH, good,. 5 

L ATI FOLIUM. ,J .. 6 

OVATU.S, " 5 

PETUN'I \ A well known and favorite bedding plant The 
improved varieties of the Tew past years are verv fine. 
GttANlHFLOKA. FL. PL., or largest flowered double, splendid; 

about one half will be fine double tloworH,.. 25 

KRUMKXINA GRANDtfLOUA, Splendid, .. 25 

VtoNIMLI, ft KB, ... . 16 

UtniRIPA. finest mixed, . 10 

GhaNiiipi mKA mac,PLATA, large flowering, inimitable,. 26 

POPPY. Showy floweii for borders. 

carnation, very double and tine, .. _.. 5 

NEW PHONY-FLOWERED, large and showy. . 5 

RANl’Net'LUa-FLOWERKD, flower small, very double, and 

plant dwarf. 5 

PORTULACCA. A brilliant ixurnlar annual, with large sal- 
vef-shaped flowivr*, purple, crimson, yellow, white, 
Htri|H'«l. 4c. I’crfnctl v hanly. aud delights in a worm 
situation au«l sandy soil 

alii a striata, white, striped with rose.. 10 

rosk Nntii'KD, roitc. striped with deep carmine, . 10 

AURRa striata sulphur yellow, striped with gubl. 10 

aprea. deep golden yellow,... 5 

Seal let and rose Colored.. 6 

All best varieties mixed,. . . 5 

PHA0F.LIA CONGEBTA. Very'pretty, light blue flowers, 

one foot In holght,.... io 

STOCK, TEN-WEEK. The Teu-woek or Annual Stock pre- 
rents nearly or quite 8.11 the requisites or a perfect 
flowering plant, good habit, line foliage, beautiful flow¬ 
ers. of almost every delicate and desirable tint, delight¬ 
ful fragrance, onrlv flowering anil abundance of blos¬ 
soms during the whole seasou, from July until frost. 

The •'oeda offered are from the best European growers, 
and thn greater portion will produce double flowers. 

NEW LARGEST Pl OWKKlNLi DWARF, exceedingly laTgO tlow- 

ers, dxvacf nlftiit, many colors mixed, . 15 

Twelve best colors In separate puekagre. each, . 20 

large flowering pYRaMIPa t.. long spikes of very targe 

floweni, very fine, many choice colors mixed, . 15 

branching, Gorman, pretty large growth, habit of plant 
very flue, spike,, numerous, long and rather loose, fine 

for bouquets, . ... . 15 

wallflowvk leaved, smooth, dark leaves like tho aoll- 

tlower. dw,.-< habit, fine flower, mixed colors, . 10 

intermediate, or autumn flowering, flowers very finely 
lab; iu the -easui, also fine for pots in winter; fine 

mixed colon), ........ 10 

KMEKKOK, or PEKFMT'AL FLOWERING, will not bloom the 
1 )r-t season unless strong plants are set out early in the 
spring line fur winter flowering in pots, if well cared 

for will flower well the second summer. 10 

SCARKV'A This is a ptant popular in old times under the 
names of Sweet Scabious and Mourning Bride Very 
ornamental- 

All colors mixed. . . .. ...... 5 

dwarf, only 3 inches in height.. 5 

SWEFT PEAS. Very fragrant, almost as much so as Mign¬ 
onette. Nothing can be bettor for cutting for bou¬ 
quets, as In addition to their fragrance and beauty tho 
more they are cut the better they flower. For a gar¬ 
den hedge ur screen, supported by common pea sticks, 
nothing Is so desirable. 

All colors mixed, from black to white. 5 

REP aud WHITE, ... . .. 5 

WHITE,. 5 

BLACK, PURPLE lUld LIGHT SLUE. 5 

IILAUIC and DROWN NTRIFKI). . 5 

DARK PURPLE, . 5 

DARK RHP, 5 

Mived colors, per ounce, 16 cents. 

SAl.l’IGLOSSIS. A vory tine and too much neglected flow¬ 
er. The colors are varied and of peculiar richness, tho 
texture resembling tlie richest velvet 

Mix 1 d seed, of all the best colors,. . , - 10 

dwarf, only one foot in height; fine color-, mixed,. 10 

SCHI7.ANT1IUS. An Interesting and beautiful class‘of an¬ 
nuals not often seen In gordeus. Fine for greenhouses 
in winter 

pinn'atuh, rose and purple, very pretty, . 5 

ketUhus, searlet, rose and orange, very tine,.. 5 

" Alsus, white and yellow. 5 


ooroer, ami invuiuanio lor winter DOUquels anil other 
floral ornaments. Gut just before the flower expands. 
monhtrobdm, large showv llOwxfj'H, of a great variety of 

de.-urahle colors, mixed, .. 10 

Rosea, fine rose cnlpr. benutlfril, . . ' 10 * 

douiilk nr.n, very bright and tlno. .... 10 

Btkiotum. new, oraugucolor, .. io 

OAPiTATtrn, yiiltnw, new and good._io 

Mixeil of all colors,. . 10 

MORN A hl.KG VNS. Boauti in I ■‘mail yellow (lownr,grow- 

0 ,..* ’■ *0*1 resomhlimr Gnardinltum,. 5 

POLYLAI.YMNA HTUAItTI While and veilow llowers, 
hardy pi sots, and a free grower, hut rather coarse, yet 
V'"inter ornaments. 

RHODANTllE MAN<;i,ESIT. A most delicate and charm¬ 
ing Everlasting )* lower, of a rich roso color, bclbshaped 
before fullv expanded, and tb.n like » Daisr. I! does 
not always llout’lsh well in our hot summers; wheu it 

„„„ fi£?? JUtcecd. nothing can be more bountiful.. 10 

XERANI HEMUM A free blooming hardy plant of com¬ 
pact. pretty habit, and very desirable colors 
DWARF WHITE. 5 

ELrE klowkkkil . 6 

UOMPAOTA, new and Unix,. 5 

PUitri.g, largest, flowered,.. 0 

Ornamental Grasses. 

The Ornamental Grasses are interesting in she garden, bnt 
they aro particularly valuable for the formation of winter bou¬ 
quets. wreaths, and other ornaments, in connection with th« 
Everlasting Flowers, for which pin pose tliev should be cut when 
green, at about the limn of flowering, aud dried. Cents. 

BKf’ZA MAXIMA. An elegant shaking grass, one nt the-best 

p£ the Ornamental Grosser:.... . . 5 

ORNiqPLXTA, Verv line..... . .. 10 

minima, verv small ami pretty, soweariy.’ll” 5 

EI.YMUS llV-HTRlX Fine grass of pretty tall growth,_ 5 

ERAGROST1R ELICGANH, or LOVE GRASS,... 5 

i’ENNlSETGM LONGI.iTILGM. One of tho largest and 

1 e 4 fine. ., . IO 

LAGHHUS OV ATUS. Dwarf, and very pretty, tine, showy 

CHRYSTmUS WnISU ROTd'ES ' Now and very guddi! I" 10 
CHLORJS R.-VD1ATA. Small growth and tassel-like flower, 

very pretty .. ... 5 

ANTTIOXA.NTHOM GRACH.R New and good. & 

AGKOHTIH NLBCLORA. Thu most elegant of tho frm*- 

mentdl Grasses. .. 20 

BROMUS BHYZOPH0R0IDEH. A very line dwarf grass 
with e.legnntl v hanging ears; well aiiapted for bouquets, 

eitbor summer or winter, . . 20 

STIPA PENN A I'A. oil FEATHER GRASS Very bcnutifrir. 2 » 

FLOWERING THE SECOND SEASON. 

Cferits: 

AQtinLEGlA, ou COLITMUINE. Fine ornamental pl.vnts 
with llo were of singular form and every variety of color. 

Finest double mixed.. . ... la 

ACONITtfM, oh MONKSHOOD. A hardy, showy perenniUi 
with long spikes of llowers, mostly blue; sometimes 
called Turk's Cap. The (lower revomblen in form the 
old cavalry hat. Growth of plant about two foot 

NAPBLLOB, fittu blUOIDid white. . 5 . 

TKNUIFOL 1 CM. dark and fine,.. . . 5 . 

BAlTlSlA C'lKRI'LEA. Fine hanly perennial, two feet in 
height, ftowen* large and blue very desirable fnrplant- 
ing among -hnihbery, or in any place where tall showy 

plants are required, .. .. .... 5 

CARNATION, The most,-harming of all the Dlaothfis fam¬ 
ily, but unfortunately rather tender in ttiis country. 

Fine Germnn seed, from named flowers. 20 

Extra Sardinian -ced, lived only from prize (lowers,_ 50' 

CAMPANULA. A cl ax:, of plants generally of strong growth, 
peifoetlv hardy, free hlooiners, and of great beauty. 

OARFATHICA ALRX, White dwarf... . 5- 

Rl-ontOR. dwarf, tine, ... .. 5 

media, Canterbury Bell, largo Mowers, blue ,V white mixed, tf- 

orandiflof.a, rent targe blue flower:-. . lip 

DIGITALIS. Olt FOXGI.OVK. Showy and useful border 
planta Pi efcis a rather cool, moist soil. 

ALRA, pure white. 5 

ALMA elTN'OTXTX, white spotted. HP 

nriiRX. red, with white spots... 5 . 

HOLLYllOGIC. This old garden flower has been much im¬ 
proved of late, and is becoming u great favorite with 
both amateurs and florista. 

douiilk dwarf, vary line,. HP 

HUME A ELKGANS. A beautiful biennial, growing about 4 
feet, in height; produces a very fine effect in situations 

where large plants aro lehiiissable,. . IIP 

LINUM, FLAX Very graceful and beautiful, the flowers 
appear as if floating in the air. 

PBRKNNE, blue,. 5 . 

ALBUM, tp 

PICOTEE. Very much like the Carnation, as Bne, more 
hardy, and better adapted to our climate. 

Extra German seed, .. . 20 

Extra firm Sardinian, prize. 59 , 

PEAS. PRrRNNTAI. Sometimes called Everlasting Pea. 
BoautiTul climbers, and invaluable for covering arbors, 

Ac , the flower; resembling those ofthe Sweet Pea. but 
in larger cliuterx. 

LATtFOuni, rod, .. 5 

ALIITTH, white,. 5 

ROSBP 8 , kOHO-llnwered.. 5 

KOTUNDlFoLIUH. line,.. 5. 

POPPY, ORIENTAL. A hardy perennial, aud the most 
ahowv ami brilliant of the whole tamily. Flowers sin¬ 
gle very large rind hi-illant scarlet... 1 (> 

PRIMULA (ClILVKSK PRIMROaR,) PIMUKIATA K ERMKSINA 
HFLKNDBNK Th is new variety surpasses all the I 'hinese 
Primroien by its brilliant and bright eolors. Flowers 
very large, bright crimson amt velvet like, with a yel- 

b>* thio»t ami broixn gla,. 25> 

SWEET WILLIAM Always a favorite in tho garden, but 

very mueh improved of late; fine mixod seed,. [ 5 . 

SPERGULA PILIFERA. The much talkeii oi siil>«titute for 

l,awn Grass. . 26) 

STOCK. BROMITO.V A very beautihil stock, perennial, 
but out. hanly enough for our winters without extra 
care and jirotection. 

Best mixed.. .......... Rjf 

SULPHUR V ellow. new and line, .. 2^ 

VERBASCUM PIKENtCRTM A pretty bontar plant.. 5 

WALLFLOWER A very beautiful class of plains, but like- 
tho Brompton Stock, will not endure our winters. FLno 
for houses, or may be lifted in the autumn and kept fa 
a light cellar, Dr any cool place. Fine mixed colors, „ Id 


NOVELTIES. 

As none of the following have flowered in this country, tho 
descriptiimc. of couiwe, are from foreign groweiR. OnUs. 

BIDE NS ATR( IS \N'GI' I N E A The -• * - I offered wore grown 
by Mr Ortgiee. of'/.urich Mr C), says. "1 am con¬ 
vinced that this is by far the most beautiful aud the 
most valuable of Roezl's introductions: a non-tty of 
very great merit, and well adapted as a bedding plant 
The habit in that of a Dahlia: the plant grows but on© 
hmt high, and brunches profiisslv. The hhswl hrowu 
flowers, ornamented with a violet rim, aro rarriednpon 
stalks quite free, of from I ‘i to 2 feet in length Early 
sown it will flower from Juno in rich proflixiou until 

the front destroys it. 50 

CUPHKA ZIMAPANI. Another nf Roer.Vs introductions, 
very beautiful atul lame llowers, plant rerr conspicu¬ 
ous and reaches a height of four feet, flewerLog very 
profurelv 25 

DLANTIiUS niCDDEWlGll HYBRID A FI, PL. ATROPUR- 
PURK A. A new, very beautiful and nroflurely rtower- 
ing variety of Heddewigii, with verv largo, dark-blood¬ 
ed, double llowers. bus proved its,'II almost aa constant. 

andhtooms till late m autumn. . 50 

LOBELIA TRIGCiNIGAULIS. iMqscliaruiiug species from 
the Swan River grows to tile height of six Inches, with 
large sky-blue llowers, a distinct, snow-whito eye, and 

round berry-like seed pods.. . ' 25 

PHLOX DUUMMUNDil 11A DO WITZ It VtOLAL’KA Anew 
variety of Hadowltzji of laatyeai- very beautiful light 

blue. KtlLpeil with white, . .. 25 

PnLOX DKITMMON'DH VARIABIL1.S. A distinct variety, 

brown, with violet and lilac .. 20 

SAPONAfUA M(7I,TlFl.ORA ALBA. A perfectly constant 
variety of pure white of tho so much liked Sapouaria 

multiflora, . 25 

TAGETF.S PATULA NANA FL. PI., STRIATA. A dwarf 
and com pact variety of the double French Marigold, 
regularly brown aud yellow, or yellow striped with 
browu, of most striking effect. Produces but few seed. 

An acquisition exceedingly beautiful,.. so 

OENOTHERA LAM AKKI AN A. Nmv nnd fine.. . 25 

TROPrF.Ol irM. DWARF i RYSTAl. PALaOK CEJL The 

latest and best Nasturtium,. 80 

VKn KTA.ULE8. 

A full list Vegetable Seeds will be publiahed next week. 

All of the seeds advertised will be SENT BY MAIL to any 
part of the United States, at The prices in the Catalogue, FREE 
OF POSTAGE. All Flower seeds, and everything but the heav¬ 
iest Vegetable seeds, will also be sent to Canada free of Postage. 

As an inducement fiirtli oferrmatim ,\f clubs, and to aid in the 
more general dissemination of choice seeds throughout the 
country. 

Persons sending $1 may select seeds at Catalogue pricesto $120 
.. :?■ .. 2i0 

“ “ & “ " •• 4,00 

** “ Sj “ “ “ 8,35 

" » “ “ *• 6,75 

" .** 910 *■ *. « 15,00 

T7io>v 4> ]>c put up together or in ^paratp packMC-^ w may 
dewreii, and inalien. poBta<re paid. 'JTUoeie who nmv leave 
the refaction to me will bo us well served as though the kiuds 

were specified. 

COLLECTIONS. I have put up separate collections of tho 
choicest sends in neat envelopes, and these are i erv desirable to 
those who may wtah a complete assortment of any particular 

class pf flowera. 

A fi ne collection nf Asters, embracing all tho best aorta.$1,00 

Jiaisams, •• •• . 50 

Ton Weeks Stock, most superb lot, best sorts, l.oo 
“ Everlasting Flowers, embracing all desirable 1,00 
" Ornamented Grasses, best and most beautiful, 1,00 

t'37~ All orders pronqitly tilled. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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cob'r help we may have a fine garden yet. and we 
can readily dispose of everything we can produce to 
Goody Deters. Then (here is that strawberry bed 
that cousin Job set out when he was here last 
spring. It ought to bear a fine crop of fruit this 
year, and there is another valuable item for our mar¬ 
ket sales. Oh, well. I will not overwhelm you with 
too many plans at once, and this will do tor to-night: 
only 1 can tell you it wifi require some sacrifice, and 
agrcat deal of real, earnest, persevering work from 
all of us. There will he no more time for morning 
dreams—perhaps not for evening castle-building. 
We shall find some of the details of our work more 
disagreeable and more practical than they seem to 
us now. But, girls, 1 am in earnest, and I am sure 
you win be. It isn’t just the good and the comfort that 
I hope to win for us all; but somehow my life seems 
terribly wasted, and 1 feel as if I must bring out my 
powers, and let them grow in some direction. I 
must feel that I have accomplished something, if it 
is only raising a crop of cabbages.” 

We all went back to the house together, and as 
we went, not a word was spoken. 1 do not think 
either Mary or I were greatly roused, or ready for 
any very earnest endeavor. With a restless feeling 
Of dissatisfaction, and a vogue wish to do something 
to make matters better, there was the old distate for 
practical details, and the clinging to empty dreams 
still. As we reached the door, a song, sweet as a 
bird’s, dropping down upon us from the open cham¬ 
ber windows, made us stop to listen. Darling 
Neeme was kneeling by the window, with her 
white arms crossed upon the sill, and her fair cheek 
pillowed on them, singing softly, as she looked out 
at the young May moon, 

11 1 Jive for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true; 

For (lie heaven Dial smiles above me, 

Aud waits my spirit too; 

For all human ties that bind me. 

For the task by Gon assigned me., 

For the bright hopny left behind me, 

Aud the good that I can do.” 

All our hearts blessed the sweet singer, and as we 
entered the house I put my arms around Patience, 
and whispered softly, 

" For the task by God assigned me 
And the good that 1 tan do.'* 

And from that moment I was resolved,— I was in 
earnest, [Conclusion next week.] 


3,i>m1iscuicnte 


It sets me to dreaming, and, Matty, 


WHITHER AWAY DOES OUR GOOD SHIP DRIFT? 


over its waves. 

I can believe, while 1 am here, that some day our 
ship will surely come in.” 

I was in a practical mood that night, and could 
not sympathize as usual with Mary’s fancies. So, 
after a little silence, 1 said, 14 If things were only 
different with us. There is the farm,—it barely 
yields us a living, but I am sure it might do more; 
for I have heard ihe neighbors speak ol what it used 
to be. If we only had a brother to take hold of it in 
earnest, or if yo* or 1, Mary, were boys, we might 
hope for something. But /out* girls on a worn-out 
farm! What can four girls do?” 

“Everything,” said the cheerful voice we knew so 
well, and our sister Patience sat down between us 
with her arms about us both. Mary smiled, and 1 
listened with half a hope of hearing some good 
news; we all had so much faith in Patience. 

“ Don’t you remember, girls,” said she, “when the 
1 Oriola’ came in from her long voyage last summer, 
how long she lay off the bar waiting for a pilot? 
People bad been watching for her for weeks, and 
feared she was lost. Some had gold on board, some 
were expecting friends, and all were anxious to 
hear the report of her voyage, hut they all had to 
wait till they could send out a pilot to bring her in.’ 

Patience stopped and looked out over the water. 

“ Well?” said Mary, expectantly, as if she dimly 
saw what was meant 

“Well,” said Patience, folding her hands upon 
her knee in her own peculiar fusbion, “I’ve been 
thinking for some time, indeed, ever since father 
died, how we all of us have been talking all 
our lives about i our ship,' and hoping and waiting 
for some good fortune that was to come to us and 
make our lives brighter; but after all, girls, 1 am 
afraid we haven’t, really done anything to bring it 
nearer. Who knows but our ship has been lying 
these long years just outside the bar, only waiting 
ifor the pilot to bring it in. Mary, Matty, 7 mean 
to send one out!'' 

Patience rose to her feet as she spoke, and every 
line of her plain face glowed with the enthusiasm 
her earnest purpose had kindled. 

Mary looked at her with I know not what 
thoughts of admiration, as she dreamily repeated 
some line old lines from Dante; hut somehow the 
quotation only vexed me, and I do not think 
Patience heard it 

She sat down in a moment, quietly subsiding into 
her old self at my questioning,—“but how, Pa- 
tiknce?”— and folding her bands again upon her 
knee, she told us of her plans. 

“In the first place, we shall have to be our own 
pilots. The sooner we give up all thoughts of help 
from others, and rely upon ourselves, the better it 
will be for us. Then, for a real substantial depend¬ 
ence, our only boat is the farm. You need not curl 
your lip, Matty; it is something, and if I live 1 will 
show you it is a great deal more than you think. 
Let me toll yon just how we must begin; for I know 
1 shall have to he steersman, if I don’t have to row 
you all;” and she looked laughingly into the two 
faces that had clouded all over at hearing of nothing 
better than the poor old farm. You know well 
enough that my place is at home in all events. 
Mother has grown accustomed to leaning upon me, 
and no one else understands anything about manag¬ 
ing the dairy and the household matters. Then I 
am not clever and talented like Mary, and I have 
not a bit of Matty’s ambition and confidence. We 
want money, and wc must, get it, and the question is 
how?” 

“Oh, the farm. Patience,” said I, half jesting, 
hall impatient, 

“Yes, the farm. Matty dear; that is the very 
thing, aud the only thing at present, and this is how. 
We shall rent the old west wing of the house to 
Jacob Ball and his wife Sally,” 

“Bent the west wing!” exclaimed Mary and I 
together, “ and to that poor old couple.” 

“ Yes,” said Patience, very quickly, “it is of no 
earthly use to us, and has not been opened in a year. 
We need some man to help us occasionally, and 
Jacob can do a great deal, lame as he is, and you 
know lie is the best gardener in the country. Then 
lie has a horse, that will bo exceedingly useful to ns 
sometimes.” Mary and I looked at each other and 
burst into a peal of laughter. I believe we had not 
laughed in months before; but the vision of Pa- 
tienqe driving about the country with Jacob 
Ball’s old 1 Whitey,’ was too comical. Another 
such high-shouldered, slab-sided, stiff-jointed old 
beast, was never seen in our neighborhood. 

- Laugh away.” said Patiexce, “ I like to hear 
you, but I slick to Jacob and old 1 Whitey.’ They 
will repay us amply for the rent of those useless 
rooms. Unfortunately for us all the corn and grain 
land is rented for this season, hut we must make the 
most of the meadows and pastures. I've often heard 
Uncle Nathan say ibis farm ought to keep a dozen 
cows, and we have only four. I shall buy two more 
at once.” 

“And mortgage old 'Whitey’to pay for them, I 
suppose, said Mary, still laughing, but Patience 
looked a little pained, and went on hurriedly. 

••No, I shall sell my pony. You know how 
much Mr. Arlington has always wanted him for 
In a, and he once offered mo any price I chose to 
ask. After all, I shall not need him; for I shall 
have plenty of other exercise and very little time 
tor riding.” 

Both Mary and I felt in our hearts what a sacri¬ 
fice of feeling this decision had cost. She had hut 
one accomplishment, our sister Patience, and that 
was her perfect riding. There was not such another 
equestrian in the county, and this saddle-horse, a 
splendid creature, was her pet and pride, and had 
been given to her in a fit of enthusiasm by a wealthy 
relative, on whose farm she once spent the summer 
months. She went on hastily, as if tearing remarks 
from us. 

“ Then 1 will buy two of the very best cows, and 
instead of making butter the whole season, I mean to 
try a new plan. We are only a mile from the depot, 
and three by railroad from the city. Old Goody 
Peters goes down by the morning train all through 
the season, to market her young vegetables, eggs, 
and chickens. We will send our milk down to the ice 
cream and strawberry saloons by Ihe same train, 
and she will attend to it for a trifle. It will bring 
ue double the profit of butter, even at the highest 
market price, and save a world of labor and trouble. 
You will have to learn to help me about the milking, 
Mary, for you know the train goes through at four, 
and Matty here shall be market woman to take the 
cans down to the depot.” 

Mary involuntarily glanced at her slender white 
hands, in which she cherished a secret vanity, and I 
thought for an instant of blind old‘Whitey’ and 
the tattling milk cans; but Patience had sub¬ 
dued ns both by her voluntary self-sacrifice, and we 


BT MRS. H. K. G. ARKT 


OH CTS. EACJT - -Thermonirtora, i si-ranted correct, 
fy ’ Decorated with Loyal L. S King* ait i lVtioiie Devices.— 
Mailed by ROBERTSON A CO., 82 Nassau SI.. New York. [630 


WnmUR away does our good ship drift? 

Sentinels, whither away? 

I)o you see her shrouds through the storm’s dark rift*’ 
Do the breezes still her pennons lift, 

In the midst of the shadows gray? 

Oh, w hither away does our good ship drift? 

Sentinels, whither away? 

For what track of the sea are her true sails set? 

Is there ever a port shell win? 

Can she clear the shoals and the breakers yet? 

Is the vtemest shock of the danger met? 

Will the Gulf Stream suck her in? 

I)o the water# round her seethe and boil, 

And threaten to overwhelm? 

Lies she at their will in the dire turmoil? 

Do the Marts of her seamen brave recoil? 

Ie there nerve in the hand at the helm? 

Or lack they the strength that some have lacked 
To pilot them through the stream? 

Do they dream and dream, while men should act? 

Or still, with a seaman’s skill and tact, 

Do they toil while dreamers drtara? 

Oh. tell ns where does our good ship drift? 

Of its unknown dangers tell? 

Can you see her afloat through tin; tempest's rift? 

Does her proud flag still to the sunbeams lift? 

Oh, say. will it yet he well? 

Aye! aye! there’s the chime of a fearless song, 

From the seas through whore we view her: 

On her noble yards there's a clustering throng! 

She will right! slie will right! for their hearts are strong, 
And their trust in God is sure. * 


vo r.tx e.v o.vo u’l.Fitau, rut prje> 


'A NCY I’KrKOXS.—Wl pairs of Fancy PieeonB 
for Rile, compriMneM) varieties, ineturiim: many new to the 

nee. BALL, HAINES & BALDWIN. 

Elizabeth, Now Jersey, M tidies from N. Y. City by Railroad. 


JIIU.'IIS FOR ITS If IF FV SI OJV 


C E E ID s I 

^ THORBURN’S CATALOGUE NOW READY, 

POE 1862! 

Ora Descriptive CATALOGUE OF VEGETA RLE and AGRI-- 
CULTURAL SEEDS for the present season i# now ready for 
distribution r<> applicants. I’LKAfiK rkmevrkk that thk Post¬ 
age on Seeps is only I CENT rr.R OC.ncs. Any of the finer 
Seeds that may be required hv our friend# for Hot-Heps, we 

will mail free nf charge, at Catalogue prires. 

i r CELEBRATED GARNET CUM I potatoes. »2.00 per 
bushel. J M THOKBURN A CO.. 

630-2t 1.1 John St, New York. 


TUK Cli ANBEnifY AND ITS 

I CULTURE.—The Subscriber has iHUPd a Circular from the 
press treating r.n the Cranberry and itsCaltnte Said Circular 
will give pci von# the proper information as to the commence¬ 
ment of their Culture. 1 will take pleasure in forwarding them 
to all parts of the United State#, to those sending post stamp to 
pay postage Person# wiRhing plants may receive them in 
siunll or large quantities by Express, for wet nr dry soil 
Address GKORGR A. BATES, 

S29-1t Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Maas. 


T ANDS FOR SALK or KXCHANGK- 
j MO acres, in Spring Arbor. Mich , well improved. 2-fO acres 
in III , near Bath, 160 acres in Calhoun Co., Mich . near Battle 
Creek; 80 acres in St. Joseph Co., Midi., near Centerville. All 
will be sold or evchangeii for property in Ibis Slate. Address 
or inquire of \V. T. FLINT, with New ton k Itipsom, Rochester. 
N Y • fiSMt 


MORE (.0011 PAV FOR D0ISG GOOD! 


PREMIUMS FOR SMALL LISTS! 


A WONDEIIFI I, LITTLE MICROSCOPE— 

Magnifying small objects 500 times, will be sent to any ap¬ 
plicant oh receipt nf twenly-JIvc rents in silver, and one pink 
stamp. Five of different powers for one dollar. Address MRS. 
M S WOODWARD, Box 1,853, Philadelphia. Pa. fl28-8t 


EVERY CLUB AGENT REWARDED! 


Now that the period of competition for the 
Premiums offered last November for early lists, 
(and the largest clubs renytted for on or before Feb. 
1st,) lias expired — and as the large lists have 
already been received—we purpose giving every 
friend of die Rural who will obtain a small number 
of subscribers (say 0 to 24 or more.) a valuable 
Reward for his or her effort in so doing. Our 
Programme for the Spring Campaign is in this wise: 


“ ITOW TO MAKE MONEY IIY AI)- 
I I VEUTIS1NO.—A Practical Man'# Advice." Sent free, by 
KOBE RTS ON k C(J., 62 & 64 Nassau St., New York Sends 
threr-cent (damp. _ 


a MONTH.-! want to hire AGENTS in every 
•5 /,) County to fell a new. cheap SEWING MACHINE, at 
675 per month and expenses. Address (wit/l stamp) 

025 -St S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


ClHort'r-nOH.ISrS.-t have for sale a few Bnlls and 
O Bull Calves, Cow# and Heifers. The Young Stock by the 
Duke of Blaster (I13S2,) and Grandi Duke of Oxford! (16184 .) 

JAMKS O. SIIEI(D'<d, 

62S-9t White Spring Form, Geneva, N. Y. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 


A L'U'I.E STOCKS.-1,0*1,600 one year, and 2,1X10,000 
two vears old Apple Stock#, at frntn f1.60 to 82.60 l.iXK). 
Our Stock# are unsurpassed, and we offer them for (-ash at the 
above war prices. . ENSIG N & FORD, 

Git-tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


A gents wanted to jsell fruit trees. 

We wish to employ a number of experienced and trust¬ 
worthy men to cell Tree#, ke., from our Nurseries at liberal 

WjltfPH. 

Wholesale Df.Al.KK3 romished with Nursery Stock, of all 
descriptions, at the k CO.. 

BMtf Rochester Wholesale Nureene#. Rochester, N. Y 


jiOOKS FOR RURALISTS. 

Tuk following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, ire . may 
be obtained al the Office of the ItuuAi, New-Yorker. We can 
also furnish other bonks on Rural Affairs, issued by American 
publishers, at the usual retail prices,—and shall add new works 
as published. 

American Farmer's Ency¬ 
clopedia, .........$4.00 

Allen s Arn. Farm Book... LOO 
Allan's Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animal#.0.76 

Allen's Rural Architecture 1.25 

Alien on the Grape. 100 

Am. Architect, or Plans for 
Country Dwellings...... 6.00 

American Florist’s Guide. 0 75 
Barry’s Frail Garden. . ' 

Blake's Fanrinr at Home, 


WAR WIT, 


Johnston's Agricultural 

Chemistry. . 1.25 

Do, Elements of Ag. Chem¬ 
istry and Geology.1.00 

Do. Catechism of Chemistry 

for Schools... 25 

Ijingstroth on the Hive and 

Honey Bee .. 1.25 

LeuchiiV's Hot Houses_1 25 

Liebig's Familiar Letters 

to Farmer#.. 50 

Llnsley'.* Morgan Horse#. 1.00 
Manual of Agriculture, by 

Emerson a; Flint,. 75 

Miner’sHen-kevper'sManualLOO 
Miles on the Horse's Foot. SO 

Mllburn onCow. 25 

Modern Cookery t.v Miss 
Acton and Mrs 8. J Hale 1.25 
lit*: Abel's Skillful House¬ 
wife and Ladies'Guide.. 50 

Minin's Land Drainer. 60 

Nash's Progressive Farmer 60 
Neill's (lard. Companion.. 1.00 
Norton's Elements of Agri¬ 
culture. 60 

Olcotfh Sorgho & Imphee X.IK) 
Pardee on the Strawberry GO 
Pedder's Land Measurer.. 50 
1‘cri zw.'b New Culture of the 

Vine. 25 

Phelps' Bee-keeper's Chart 25 
Quinby'# Mysteries of Bee¬ 
keeping . 1.00 

(julncy on Soiling Cattle. 60 


The Southern Emblematic. Bird. —In one of the 
Southern cities a party of the leaders of the great 
rebellion were seated in a cosy room of one of Ihe 
large hotels, having a merry time over their cam¬ 
paign, when the question arose as to what bird or 
animal should be adopted as their National emblem. 
Suggestions from cat'll one bad heen discussed and 
all rejected, when one of the number called to his 
aid one of the waiters. Old Zeb scratched his wool 
a minute, when his eyes began to brighten, and he 
said: “ Massa, guess do Gull will he de emhlcmaticist 
when (lis fuss he ober!” 

Peremptory Sat,k.—T he undersigned having 
drawn, lately, in n raffle, the richest kind of an 
Elephant, named The Berkl Embassadors, and 
haviug no possible use for it, or place to put it in, 
desires to dispose of it immediately. If anybody 
on earth can find anything for it to do, or any room 
for it, or any good of any sort in any way connected 
with it, now is the time to secure it at a bargain. It 
must be got rid of at all sacrifices. 

Address John Bull, England. 

— Vanity Fair. 

Another Confederate fast day lias been appoint¬ 
ed. Where bacon is fifty or sixty cents a pound and 
no money to be had, there seems danger that^soon 
every day will he a fast day. 

A Nashville paper says that “ a few sleel cannon 
are wanted at Bowling Green.” We guess that 
Floyd, if a little inducement were offered him. could 
steal the iron ones. 

The Nashville-Louisvillc Courier boasts of the 
spirit of Buckner’s army, We don’t believe it will 
have spirit enough in it after the first great battle to 
(ill a spirit lamp. 

How prosperous Charleston must be. Never 
before has she had so many vessels in her harbor as 
she has now. 


„. 125- 

BouieitiguOK# Rural Econ¬ 
omy. ........ 1.25 

Bright on Grape Culture, 

2d wilt I on.. 60 

Browne'# Bird Fancier— 60 

Browne’# Poultry Yard 1,00 
Do. Field Hook of Manure# 1.25 
iiridgejnati'# (lard. Ass't.. 1 60 

Do. Florist'#Goido- 60 

Do. Kitchen Gardeoer's In¬ 
structor . 60 

J)n Fruit Cult. Manual .- 60 

Greek V Hook of Flow er#. 1.00 
Iliibt'H Flower Garden— 1.25 
Ilo. Family ItlieheuGard. 75 
Chemical Field Lecture#. 1 00 
Chine## Sugar Cane and 

Sugar Making.- 25 

Cliorlton'# Grape Growers 

Guido........... 50 

Cobhett'# Am. Gardener.. 50 
Collage Orel Farm Bee- 

Keeper... *0 

Colo # Am. Fruit Book— 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian— 50 

Dadd's Modern Horse Doc. 1.00 

Do. Am Cattle Doctor. 1.00 

Do. Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology of the Horse.2.00 

[>n. colored plate#. (.00 

Dana'- Muck Manual. 1.00 

Do, Prize Essay on Manures 25 
Darlington'# Weeds and 
Useful Plant# ........... 150 

Davy's Devon Herd Book. 1.00 
Dor nestle and Ornamental 

Poultry .. 1 A) 

Do. colored plates....---,200 
Downing’# PruUsand Fruit 

Tree#. 1.75 

Downing'# lguidrcape Gar¬ 
dening ..3.50 

Do. Rural Essay#.3.00 

Eastwood’s Cranberry Cul¬ 
ture. 80 

Elliott'# West. Fruit Book 1 25 
Every Lady her own Flow¬ 
er Gardener.... 50 

Family Doctor by Prof. II. 

S. Taylor.L2S 

Farm Drainage, (H, r■ 

French). L00 

Fessenden'S Farmer aud 

Gwdeuer...1.25 

Do. Am. Kitchen Garden. 50 

Field 1 # Pear Culture.LOO 

Fish Culture. 1-U0 

Flint on drawee .1.25 

Guenon on Milch Cows... 60 
Herbert lo Horst-Keeper# 1.85 
Hooper’s Dog k Gun, paper 25 

Do. do. cloth. 50 

Hough'# Farm Record_3.00 

Hyde'# Chinese Sugar Cane 25 
KidderV Guide to Apiarian 
Science. 50 

iy Any of the above named works will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price specified. 

Address ». D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N Y. 


TERMS OF THE RURAL — Always in Advance. 

Two Dollar# a Year Three. Copies, one gear, $5; Six 
I bjnis, and on/',free to Club At/etd, $R>, Tip, and one frre, $15; 
Fifteen, and one free, $21. Twenty, and one free, $25; and any 
greater number at 'the mute rate, only $1 25 per copy: Club pa 
pent rent to different jml-dfftcir. tj deni ed. Aswr vav American 
pnrtayeon n ines mailed to foreign nmnirier, $1.37 is Ihe lowest 
Club rate for Canada, and $2.60 to Europe 

l 'Z>~ U. A'. Tnarury .Yu 5 c and. Hills an all. Solvent flanks in V. 
S. and Canada taken at gar, tad A finds will phase remit in Drifts 
on N< ie York (less exchange,) nr New York, Nun England or Up- 

prr Canada money so far at ermveniad. . -“ 

raitxllnl hv Draft on ArtO York, Jioston, 

Rochester or Buffalo, " ’ _ ' ’ "" 

or tub Publisher, if 

E'JF* Fluuxe write all names plainly, that they may he accu¬ 
rately entered upon our hooks and correctly printed in Mail¬ 
ing Machine. All remittance* should be well inclosed, and 
carefully addressed aud mailed to 

D. I). T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 

February 3,1802. 


in, , jxrw r.n iiuriu or uie 

Ml Subscription Money 

i . 

fl,j >1 AY UK KENT AT THE HISK 
ile' to his order 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

POMOLOGICAL ENIGNA. 


Auditions to Cluiib are always iu order, whether in ones, 
twos, lives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscription# 
can commence with the volume or any number; but the former 
i# the best time, and we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Flense "make a note of it." 

ADITEKK to Terms—W e endeavor to adhere strictly to sub¬ 
scription terms, ami no person is authorized lo offer the Rural at 
less than published rales. Ageuta and friends are at liberty to 
ip or away ui many copies of the Rural as they are disposed to 
pay for at club rate, but we do not wish the paper offered, in 
any case, below price 

Select Yock Premium#.— If those forming clubs will specify 
the prenduros preferred, where they have the choiee, and name 
Express Office (in cases where they arc to be sent by Express,) 
in the letters containing their remittances, we shall be saved 
some trouble, and perhaps subsequent scolding. We desire to 
pay all premiums as promptly as possible. 

Frer Copies, Premiums, Xu—We give only one free copy to 
each person competing fur prenduins, however large the list 
procured; but those v ho do not compete for any premium, are 
entitled to an extra free copy for every ten subscribers over 
twenty. Mo#t agent# understand our offers correctly, and 
remit accordingly, but as some suppose we give both extra copies 
and premiums, we make the above statement that none inav be 
mistaken. 

About Club Terms, Ac.—We endeavor te adhere strictly to 
our club rates, which require a certain number of subscriber# to 
get the paper at a specified price —say ten to get it at $1.50 per 
copy, twenty to get it at $1.25. Ac. But, in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would state that, in rase# where from four to six 
copies are ordered at $1 50 each, with a reasonable prospect of 
filling up a club of ten, we will send them — and when the club 
is completed shall send extra copy, 4c. We also send twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rate fur twenty ($J.26 per copy,) where 
the person sending is luboring for and is confident of obtaining 
a full club. TbiswiU accommodate those who do not wish to wait 

Back Numbers of this volume can still be supplied to new 
subscribers, and are sent in all case#, unless otherwise ordered. 
|-y- Any agent receiving more extra copies than he or she may 
be entitled to, will pleaso use them a# specimens, or in mipply- 
ing new subscribers—notifying us as to the person# who have 
been furnished the early numbers. [As our clerks usually mail 
a copy to the agent in the package responding to each order, 
some of our friend# may receive several extra copies for use a# 
above mentioned.] 

Direct to Rochester. N. Y—All persons having occasion 
to address the Rural New-Yorker will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester. A r . r„ and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Bqfialo, 4c. Money Letters intended for us are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 

For Term# and other particulars, see last page. 


1 ah composed of 48 letters. 

My 16, 11, 12, 27, 30, 34, 40, 40,9,10.11 is a kind of strawberry 
My 15, 11, 6.10, 5,14,17. 37, 25, 3 is a kind of currant ’ 

My 46, 5, 29. 34, 38, 1, ID, 3, 17, 25 is a kind of raspberry. 

My 34. 8, 14, 48, 26, 47 is a kind of quince 

My 15, 2, 12. 20, 3. 18. 30, 31, 10, 21 is a kind of gooseberry. 

My 47, 23, 9, 15 Ls a kind of peach 

My 33. 27, 15. 8, 42, fl, 32 if a kind of cherry. 

My 29, 9, 43, 39, 23, 35. 4S is a kind of pear. 

My 7, 15, 24, 22, 4 is a kind of winter apple. 

My 44, 16, 40, 1, 5, 26 is an autumn apple. 

My 14. 19, 4. 30, 24. 8, 41 20, 45,13, 39 is a kind of plum. 

My 47. 28, 30, 40, 19, 17, IS, 15, 39, 5. 42 is a summer apple. 
My 36, G, 22, 8, 24 is a kind of grape. 

My whole is a wise saying. 

Elyria, Lorain Co., O., 1862. Emu L. Bramae. 

£3^" Answer in two weeks. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THK LAJIGK8T CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

13 PUBLISHED EVERY SATL’RDAY, 

D. I). T. HIOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court Ilonse, Buffalo Street 


TKRMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year.—To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10; Ten, and one free, for 316 ; Fifteen, and one free, for $21; 
Twenty, and one free, for *25, and any greater number at same 
rate — only - $1.25 per copy Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to a# many different Post-Offices a# desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agent# and friends must add L2\ cent# per copy to 
the club rates of Ihe Rural. The lowest priee of copies sent to 
Europe, Ac,, is *2.50 —including postage. 

gy Tub above Terms and Rates are invariable. Therefore, 
any person who is not an agent, sending the club rate ($1.50 or 
$1.25) for a single copy (the price of which is $2.) will only 
receive the paper the length of time the money pays for at full 
single copy price. People who send us less than published 
rate#, and request the paper for a year, or a return of the 
money, cannot be accommoelated —for it would be unjuBt to 
others to comply, and a great inconvenience to reflirn remit¬ 
tances. The only way to get the Rural for less Uihd $2 a year, 
is to form or join a club. 

Back Volumes - Bound copies of our last volumes will be 
ready in a few days—price, $3 ; unbound, $2. We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by usatany price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each—or if several arc taken, at $2 50 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859, '60 and '61 —price, $2 each. 

The Cash Syktkm i# strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural— copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always discontinued when the subscription term 
expires- Hence, we force the paper upon none, aud keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Any person so disposed can act as local agent for the Rural 
New-Yorker, and those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 

No Traveling Agents are employed by us, as we wish to 
give the Whole field to local agents and those who form clubs. 


Rates ineg'eth tuval fo valinee. 

Hewn sayd slat shue ihleene, 
6 a karerd worgs tch \ cite, 

Whit berghirtayy yetli lugne. 
Richmond, Mich., 1862. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 


My first is a verb, add to me one letter and 1 become an 
insect; add another letter and 1 become a kind of vegetable; 
add two more letters and 1 become the name of another insect 
Glendale, Ohio, 1802. J. M C. 

J3?” Answer in two weeks. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Uphold the Constitution 
and enforce the Laws. 

Answer to Charade:—Finger-post. 

Answer to Anagram:—If any good little boj or girl can 
unriddle this riddle, and put these words into ship-shape, they 
will be smarter than many men and women we -know of. 

Answer to Mathematical Problem: — 2292.26 and 2298.05 
yards. 




































TWO DOLLARS A YEAR.] 


PROGRESS ATS TX> IMPROVEMENT.” 


[SINGLE NO. B’OTJR CENTS. 


V01. XIII. NO. 8.! 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LEAPING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 

CHAS. D. BRAGDON, Western Corresponding Editor. 


The Rural New-Yorkkr is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor derotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision or its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whoso 
interests it zealously advocates As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining — being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the IP-arts and Homes of people of 
intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural, Horticultural. Scientific, Educational, Literary and 
News Hatter, interspersed with appropriate Rnd beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 

t3T“ For Terms, and other particulars, see last page. 


THOROUGH TILLAGE. 

Having lately treated of drainage and deep 
culture as a means of farm improvement, we 
now purpose to call attention to another mechanical 
requirement of the soil—pulverization. On this 
point there can be hut little difference of opinion. 
Whatever may be the doubts in regard to other sys¬ 
tems, every one acknowledges, both in theory and 
practice, the necessity of thorough comminution of 
the soil. For this purpose the farmer plows, and 
drags, and one-half of the labor on most farms is 
devoted 10 this work alone. Some years ago, one of 
the most celebrated Agricultural Chemists ot the 
world received two specimens of soils for examina¬ 
tion, one from the Miami Valley, and remarkable 
for its exceeding fertility; another, an ordinary soil, 
and far less fertile; yet he could detect no other dif¬ 
ference between the two than that the particles of 
the Miami soil were much finer than the other; and 
to this, no doubt, must be attributed its remarkable 
fertility. During the latter part of the last century, 
Jkthro Tui.i,, who, perhaps, did as much as any 
other individual for the improvement of Agricul¬ 
ture, adopted the theory that the roots of'plants live 
upon minute particles of soil , and that repeated and 
almost constant tillage is necessary to secure a 
large crop, and nothing else is required. He 
believed manure to be valuable; but only lor its 
mechanical effects as a divider and disintegrator of 
the soil, which, kept properly pulverized, would 
supply all the requirements of vegetable growth. 
This theory, though erroneous, did much to call 
attention to thorough culture, and the success of 
Tull was such as to induce, for a time, a pretty 
general indorsement of his theory. Latcriuvestiga- 
tions have elicited the truth, but have not lessened 
in the opinions of good cultivators the importance of 
obtaining and keeping up during the life of the 
plant the Iinest possible tilth. 

A heavy clay soil will hold more moisture than a 
loamy or sandy soil; yet die clay will be the first to 
suffer from drouth, because in ordinary practice it is 
never kept in us line condition. If the soil is well 
pulverized to a good depth, crops will not suffer by 
drouth once in ten years; yet with ordinary culture 
the product of almost every crop is much lessened 
almost every season in consequence of lack of mois¬ 
ture. Where the particles are fine, water constantly 
arises by capillary attraction during the day, only 
an inch or so of the surface becoming dry, and this 
is effectually moistened by the dews of night. Let 
any person examine a deep, fine soil in the heat of 
the day, even during one of our dvyest times, and it 
will be found moist and warm, producing all the 
requisites for a rapid growth of plants white a hard, 
lumpy, half pulverized soil will lie found dry, often 
to the depth of a foot or eighteen inches. For some 
time it was a matter of surprise to us that crops of 
corn could be grown on the prairies without cul¬ 
ture. especially in hot, dry seasons; but an exami¬ 
nation of the character of the soil, fine as powder to 
a great depth, and full of decaying vegetable mat¬ 
ter, made the cause plain. 

The farmer may learn from the gardener many 
useful hints. Let a hot-bed be started early in the 
spring, and we will say planted with cucumbers. 
In a little while the plants are up, have their rough 
leaves, and are making rapid progress. Here we 
have most of the conditions favorable to growth, a 
deep, mellow soil, warmth and moisture: but select 
one plant and allow it to take its course without 
stirring the soil, or only occasionally, and in a short 
time it w ill become stunted, make but little growth, 
and never become a vigorous, strong plant. Give 
the others a different course of treatment, lighten the 
earth around them every day. or every other day. 
with the fingers, and draw the iresh earth to the 
steins, and the difference in growth will be such as 
to convince every observer of the necessity of 
frequent stirring of the soil to obtain for plants a 
rapid growth and full development Another and a 
very pleasing test is to sow in the garden a little 
patch of any of our common farm plants, as oats or 


wheat; let a part be sown broadcast in the ordinary 
way and receive no culture; the remainder he drilled 
and the soil kept well cultivated during the season. 
In the latter case the plants will attain double the 
size of the others, and the product will be from two 
to three-fold greater, furnishing a lesson that will 
need no repetition. 

WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

HUNGARIAN GRASS. 

On page 110, current volume of the EukAL, I 
notice an inquiry about Hungarian grass, to w T hicb 
I reply as follows: 

1. When to Soic. —Sow any time in June. If you 
want two crops, sow from the middle of May to the 
middle of June. 

2. Hour much per acre. —If you grow it for the 
seed, from onc-fburth to one-third of a bushel per 
acre will be enough—Ihe amount must depend upon 
the strength or condition of the land. If the object 
is to get bay, feeding the seed and all without 
thrashing, a halt bushel of seed is not too much per 
acre. 

3. Kind of Soil. —A good corn or clover soil is 
best suited to its production. It does not like or dp 
well on wet land. 

4. Time of Chitting and Chiring. —If the object is 
simply to get the seed, separate from the hay, it 
should be cut when the seed is full formed, and 
before il will shell out; hut if it is designed to feed 
the hay without thrashing, it should be cut soon 
after the plant goes out of bloom and the seed begins 
to form,—at least os soon as the seed is in the milk. 
It is cured in the same way as timothy. 

5. Average yield per acre. —Cannot say. Have 
seen four tuns taken from an acre, iu one season, at 
two cuttings. On good soils, a larger crop has been 
harvested. I think three inns per acre may tie 
safely regarded us an average crop, on good soil, 
with the seed put in when the ground is in good 
tilth. The above weight of Ihe product, ot course, 
includes the seed. It weighs (with the seed) much 
heavier than the sanio bulk of timothy. Twenty to 
thirty bushels of seed may be grown per acre. 

6. Value of tlic Hay for Stock. —Compared with 
timothy, there are few feeders who do not prefer the 
same weight, of the latter—timothy. Of its relative 
value, there is some dispute. Cut as above directed 
for hay, it has been the sole feed for working teams 
during the Spring season, when the work is heavi¬ 
est. I know Illinois and Iowa farmers who grow it 
for this purpose, asserting that it is a better and 
Cheaper food than com and timothy at ordinary 
prices. The hay and seed combined, make a heavy 
feed. By some it is asserted to be injurious to 
horses. But so far as I have been able to learn, 
this injury has resulted from feeding fully matured 
seed, together with un additional feed of com, or 
other grain. There has been so rnucb testimony to 
the injurious effects of this food when the matured 
seed has been fed, that there is doubtless some cause 
for it; but so far as I know, the hay and seed cured 
as above, and fed alone, has been preferred to other 
food. Most kinds of stock like it, and will thrive on 
it. But other grain should not bo given in addition 
when the seed is fed. 

7. Crops in One Season. —If sown early, two crops 
are often secured. 

F. What it Requires. —It will riot pay to put it on 
poor land, or on land that is not thoroughly pre¬ 
pared. The ground should be thoroughly pulver¬ 
ized before seeding, and roiled afterward. 

REVIEW.* 

BY AO VALOREM. 

JUST RIGHT EOH FARMERS. 

The editor grows indignant at the use of this term 
applied to whatever requires little care and will 
endure much hardship. There are one or two as¬ 
sertions to be made here. 

1. We hear this kind of talk in every Horticultu¬ 
ral and I may say Agricultural assembly from 
Maine to Minnesota. 

2. W e would not hear it if there were no cause 
for it. 

3. There is cause for it—a. great, big, bouncing 
cause. And being a farmer, I blush to own it. 

Therefore, it is natural to ask What is the cause ? 
And without, professing to be wiser than some other 
people, 1 will undertake to answer the question, in 
part, at least. I pray, have patience. 

1. Four-fifths of the. agriculturists undertake to 
do too much. They misapply labor. They spread 
it too thin. They have not the labor,—nor capital 
to purchase il,— necessary to do well what they 
undertake to do — what might profitably be done. 
They put too many irons in the lire at once. They 
do not. regulate their cultivated crops so that atten¬ 
tion may be given them successively, and therefore 
surely. Hence the annual grains receive attention 
because they must bo cultivated. The perennial 
plants, shrubs, and trees, which, if hardy, bear liuit 
without attention, sometimes, are neglected first; 
and their product, it any results, is clear gain, inas¬ 
much as it is produced without labor. Hence the 
popularity of the hardy fruit trees, shrubs, and 
vines among this large proportion ot agriculturists. ( 

They are “just right” for this class of fanners: be- 
— 
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cause they are better than nothing; for nothing 
requiring culture and care would be grown, 1 fear. 

2. It is true that the more intelligent horticul¬ 
turists are responsible for this condition of things— 
in a measure, at least. Why? Because they have 
encouraged it. by catering to the wants of Ibis class— 
by seeking to supply them with such material as 
would contribute to and confirm their habits of 
neglect. 

Telia child that ho is a fool —that he knows 
nothing, and never will, and persist in this kind of 
instruction, and you will make a fool of him. Treat 
a man as a brute and he will become brutish. So 
this long continued treatment of fanners, by which 
they are taught that there is something complex, 
mysterious, inscrutable (to them) in the treatment 
and management of a certain class of plants, trees 
and shrubs, has produced its natural and legitimate 
result. They believe it; and like all other classes 
of men, hesitate to buy for use what they have no 
ability to use. 

Let these learned gentlemen cease this kind of 
talk, treat the farmer as an equal in comprehensive 
power and good taste, employ their time in effort 
to instruct him how to use what is most, valuable to 
him, rather than to secure for him what shall 
encourage him to remain indolent and ignorant, and 
there will be a revolution. Lift him up; do not. suf¬ 
focate him. Teach him that effort, is necessary, and 
he will make effort. Lull him to sleep with idle 
hopes and he will never waken. 

Li is altogether too common to recommend lor 
culture, grains, plants, &e>, which require least 
care. It. is ordained of Gon, that the fruit which 
costs the most effort is the sweetest and most, palata¬ 
ble to the producer. Gon always rewards Industry 
—He helps those who help themselves. The culti¬ 
vator must remember this, if he would possess a 
Rtinmlrnt superior to all others. 

PRE8ENT DUTIES. 

He is a happy man who is more anxious to deter¬ 
mine what his present duty is than what may be in 
the future for him — who is prompt to do what he 
may find to do, now, leaving the result and the 
future with the great arbiter of all things. 

Present duties! Why, sir, wo waste time fum¬ 
ing and fretting over the future, which we can 
neither fathom nor comprehend, which, if employed 
iri doing to-day, this moment , what lies on our right 
hand and on our left, before us and every where, 
for us to do, would mold that future according to 
our desires. 

We look a great way ahead — far, far away into 
the future—for the good time cotuiug; and it never 
comes. Our ideal life is never realized. We grope 
and feel and reach over and beyond all present 
objects after future good. We ignore the lools of to¬ 
day, and reach after the weapons of to-morrow. We 
neglect, to use the one and fail to reach the other; 
and when to-morrow cornea, we are still grasping 
and using nothing. Thus life wears away arid 
nothing is accomplished. 

Present duties! My good friend, toe have no 
others! The past is lost, the future cannot he 
reached. We have no other time than now! Let 
the farmer determine his life and his duty with this 
knowledge, and it will be well spent, without doubt. 
I am aware that this is a hackneyed text; but the 
causes which render a repetition of the sermon 
necessary are ever recurring. 

A PARTING LEGACY. 

There are many good things said iu Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s parting address. But there is one sentence 
which alone ought to sufiico.as “a parting legacy,” 
which, it the last words of ’Webster, would have 
added much to bis fame. I refer to it here as the 
key, not only to the entire address, but to a great 
system of ethics. It is u text upon which a long 
rural sermon might be based. But I simply call 
attention to it and leave the reader to drop the 
paper, lean back in his chair, shut his eyes, and 
think of it just half an hour. “ ‘ Truth is mighty 
and will prevail,' but it can't go cdone !" 

OBJECTIONS TO BEE CULTURE. 

Whatever may be the objections to bee culture, 
there are strong reasons why they should bo over¬ 
ruled to-day. Patriotic self-reliance demands that 
all our economic resources should be developed. 
During a conversation the other day with an intelli¬ 
gent farmer, the price of sugar was referred to. 
Said he. “ I make my own sugar.” 

Indeed! How? 

a 1 have fifteen swarms of bees, and their increase 
and product annually buys all my sugar and sirups, 
and affords all the honey my family can use beside. 
They are wonderful workers, sir. and as interesting 
as they are wonderful. My wife claims the care of 
them. They do not tax my own time at all.” 

A TILE DRAINING EXPERIMENT. 

1 must indorse the Michigan man. My neighbor 
A. B. f who has drained a large area of land which 
was regarded dry by his neighbors, is reaping a 
rich harvest therefor. We shake some with the 
fever and ague hereabouts; but since said neighbor 
has drained his land, the water in his well has fallen 
three aud a half feet, is of better quality, and his 
family have no ague and fever. This fact is open¬ 
ing our eyes, and there will he a demand lor tile 
hereabouts. No man can say too much in lavor of 
the thorough draining of all cultivated land. 


BEST FORM FOR AN APPLE THEE. 

Mr. Hooker says, “Fanners cannot use forks and 
spades in cultivating their orchards — they must 
depend upon horses.” 

Why not, pray, Mr. II? If it will pay to cultivate 
an orchard at all, it will pay to cultivate it in Ihe 
best manner. Teach farmers that it is as profitable 
to cultivate orchards as corn or potatoes; and tell 
them the best way, and they will do it. It is just 
such talk aR Mr. H. indulges in that misleads and 
discourages orchard I-Is. They are taught to expose 
the trunks and the roots of trees in order that they 
may drive under them. They therefore “ trim up,” 
leaving five or six feet of trunk bare, exposed to all 
the changes of climate, and death ensues. “This is 
not a fruit country” is the settled conviction. 

It is better for the cause Of horticullure, and tho 
interests of fruit-needing humanity, Mr. IT., that, you 
teach Hie oilier extreme—that you say to the farmer 
don't touch a knife to your tree. Let them spread. 
If practice is to bo based upon tho theory that far¬ 
mers will only buy trees that they can most neglect, 
this latter recommendation is by far the best — is it 
not? 

It is an imaginary bugaboo that orchards will not 
produce and cannot be cultivated with the base 
limbs of trees lying on the ground. They will bear 
move fruit if entirely neglected, except to take off 
insects, than nine-tenths of the high-headed “culti¬ 
vated” orchards. There is no mistake about it 
And there is another fact. The, tree will bear earlier 
in nine cases (rut of ten — theory to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding.—[ Wonder if I, eviewer don’t raise a 
hubbub by that assertion.] 

Let me assert, that, there are few localities south 

« 

of the 43d degree of latitude, in the loyal States, 
where fruit trees will not grow and produce better 
by shortening in at the top, and letting the limbs 
branch from the base up. 

Let me urge the reader who may be an orchardist 
to read again the remarks of Mr. Barry under this 
head. His is a sound gospel for you. 

4 ■ ♦ - 

THE BARLEY AND WHEAT PLANTS. 

It is important that farmers should understand 
the nature and habits of the plants they cultivate. 
Without this knowledge there can be no really 
intelligent culture. A man may follow the practice 
which the experience of others for a century, as 
well as bis dwn, has proved to he successful. an>l 
in the main he will be right; but how iuuch 
better is it to ascertain, if possible, the reason 
why. Every experienced grower of barley knows 
that the barley plant thrives best in a light, friable 
soil, and is much benefited by thorough culture; 
but the reason why, is not so well understood. 


grower of barley that the roots lie near the sur¬ 
face, and that, it is important to encourage this 
natural superficial growth by providing a fria¬ 
ble surface soil. To the wheat grower it. says, pro¬ 
vide for your wheat crop a deep soil, where the 
roots can follow their natural bent, and go down 
deep in search of necessary food. 




BARLEY. 

The roots of barley are short, and confined to a few 
inches around the crown of the plant, while the 
roots of wheat penetrate to a great depth. We give 
two engravings—one of wheat and another of barley- 
grown in pots, by one of the most careful of English 
agricultural experimentalists. From ihis a very 
good idea ol’ the nature of the roots of both may be 
obtained. Only one fibrile root of the barley found 
its way through the bottom of the pot, while the 
greater part ot the space in the pot was unoccupied; 


but the wheat occupied tho whole of the space iu 
the put, and passing through the hole left for drain¬ 
age, filled the dish in which the pot was set with a 
thick network of roots. This should teach the 


WHEAT FROM THE GRAIN TILL IT BRANCHES. 

A. The grain of wheat deposited six inches beneath the 
surface of the earth, where it sprouts and throws out roots 
and two leaves, which are called its seminal leaves and roots, 
and a central thread denominated caudex. 

15. A bulb formed on the caudex, being an effort of nature 
to form branches and roots at that place; but being too far 
out of the influence of the air, goes on to within two inches 
of the surface. 

D. The coronal roots and branches, formed two inches 
below the sur&ce, having now readied within the influence 
of atmospheric air. 

e c. Tlic two seminal or first leaves, dead when the wheat 
has branched on the surface, and are hardly discernible with¬ 
out the aid of a magnifying lens. 

del. The seminal roots also dead after the coronal roots 
appear, and then are no longer useful to the plant. 

E. The surface of the ground. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Dotted lines marking the number of inches 
beneath the surface at E. 

Some time since a very intelligent farmer in this 
county, wlm was much in favor of plowing iu wheat 
deep, aud who had invented a drilling apparatus 
which lie attached to his plow, wishing to convince 
us of the advantage of plowing in wheat at. least six 
inches deep, brought us specimens of plants with 
two sets of roots, as shown in the above engrav¬ 
ing. This he argued gave the plant additional 
strength and good anchorage, preventing the throw¬ 
ing out by frost- We objected to his conclusions, 
because we knew the lower roots would die out as 
soon as the upper were well formed; and that the 
whole operation was but a provision of nature to 
prevent the entire destruction of the grain in its 
unfavorable position; that time was lost, and most 
likely a portion of the strength of the plant, in the 
long and laborious effort to reach the surface. The 
following; by Wm. Mkrriwetukr, on this subject, 
is both interesting and instructive, and deserves 
attentive perusal: 

“If a grain of wheat is placed six inches benbath 
tho surface, it will vegetate and throw out two 
leaves, which arc generally called seminal leaves, 
and corresponding roots, (sec the delineation, A, cc, 
and dd,) then a thread is thrown out, which, as soon 
as il reaches near enough to the surface so as to 
come in contact with atmospheric air, it there forms 
a knob or enlarged point, which is the part from 
whence a new set of branches and roots are thrown 
out, which, in the autumn, is about an inch and a 
half, or two inches beneath the surface (as in the 
delineation marked D.) After this period, the semi¬ 
nal leaves, root, and the thread, denominated caudex, 
dies and becomes useless to the plant; above which 
it has a new set of roots, branches, Ac. On examin¬ 
ing many roots of wheat, some had a knob between 
the seminal and coronal roots, Ac., appearing to be 
an effort of nature which proved abortive, being not 
near enough the surface to obtain air. If the seed is 
placed anywhere between six Inches and two from 
the surface, there will be a set of coronal and semi¬ 
nal roots aud branches; but if the seed lx) placed 
anywhere between the surface and two inches be¬ 
low, there will be only one set of roots and branches, 
and those immediately progressing in their different 
directions from the seed. 1 have said the stem or 
thread arises from the seminal roots to within two 
inches of tho surface iu the autumn; but this 
depends on the dryness and porosity of the soil at 
the time of vegetating; for, after the soil has settled 
by rains, and according to the tenacity and specific 
I gravity of the soil, also its moisture, which increases 
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the specific gravity and prevents the access of atmos-1 
pheric air, so it will he found nearer the surface: 
so that in the spring of the year, if any branching 
takes place at a late period, it will be found to be 
entirely on the surface. 

From the above statement of facts, 1 draw this 
inference; that if a grain of wheat is deposited 
upwuids of two inches below the surface, that it has 
an extraordinary effort of nature to make, to come 
up to that point beneath the surface where it has 
access to atmospheric air; and is proportionately | 
great according to the depth, quality of the soil, 
moisture. Ac., which must oecupy a proportionable 
length of time, and consequently is equal to having 
been sown so much later, it put its proper depth. 
-• -+ - “ 

WINTER CARE OP STOCK. 

Ens. Rural Nkw-Yorkkk:— Perhaps it would 
not be unreasonable to say a word about winter care 
of horses. In canvassing for the Rural, some things 
I notice, some things I do not; and one thing is, by 
tar too many horses running in yards but partially 
protected from winds and storms, while some (not a 
few) are turned at the slack with but one feed in 
twenty-four hours, and left to grub the meadows on 
which they run for a dessert. These are things 
which always speak in thunder-tones of the neces¬ 
sity of a want of more knowledge. They tell of a 
lack ot experiments. Every careful, thinking man 
Knows from his own animal nature that comfort is 
twin brother to economy. All the artificial heat 
that can be produced lessens the amount that has 
to be created by the slow combustion of carbon in 
the blood of animals, with the oxygen of the air 
which the animal breathes. Thus we inevitably 
come to the conclusion that warm sheds, or stables, 
are indispensable to the comfort and ecouoray of the 
horse, and, in fact, all the animal kingdom. 

Very few hay and straw cutting machines are to 
be seen; far too few for the real economy of the farm¬ 
ing community. Experience is one of the best 
school-masters wc meet with through life. It is an 
axiom that to cut feed, and bruise or grind grain, 
is great economy in feeding all kinds of slock. This 
is more especially true for a horse that is used every 
day; he has much less lime to feed, and therefore, 
if fed hay and grain whole, could not consume as 
much in a given time as if cut and ground. Again, 
very few horses fed grain whole, chew it so fine but 
that more, or less is voided without their having 
received any benefit from it, as it yet remains whole. 

From a careful investigation for twelve years, 
with many notes and some experiments, 1 have set¬ 
tled upon the conviction that nearly if not quite 
two-fifths of all grain could be saved if finely ground 
and cooked before being fed. The indigent farmer 
may come forward and remark that this is too much 
labor for so small a saving. In latitude 42 (where 
I live,) we generally feed about one-baif ot the 
year; and as about an average feed of horses with 
grain is eight quarts per day, we see in one hundred 
and eighty-two days a horse would consume forty- 
five and a half bushels of grain. Now. if two-tifths 
ol this could be saved, it would reduce Iub grain to 
about twenty-seven bushels. Some farmers com¬ 
plain at the amount of labor incident to feeding cut 
feed. True, there is a little more labor, but could 
not a man afford to do some small amount of work, 
if he could reduce his expenses in feed two-fifths? 

There is another point in winter cure of horses 
which l deem very essential,—regularity in feeding. 
“Man wants but little boro below,” but he wants 
that at regular hours as much as lie needs to breathe 
regular to enjoy good health. So even with the 
lotvev order of brutes. A majority of farmers feed 
as soon in the morning as it is light enough to see. 
again at noon, and again at night; making about 
five hours between each feeding, leaving about four¬ 
teen hours, (as they sav.) for rest or sleep. We 
know cattle left to rim in pasture during summer, 
feed more during nights than day times. From 
observation, l find cattle do as well if not better by 
feeding but twice in twenty-four hours, when they 
become accustomed *to it. Let tbis be done at regu¬ 
lar hours, and a sufficient quantity given. It les¬ 
sens the farm labor some, and cattle fed so will come 
through to spring in much better condition. 

Fluvanna, N. Y., 1S62. H. A. AViuttf.more. 
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THRASHING WITH THE FLAIL. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker;—I t may appear 
strange to the large grain farmers of Central and 
Western New York, to learn that here in cld Con¬ 
necticut, where we raise grain only to a limited 
amount, we can thrash it as economically by the 
old-fashioned Hail as with a machine. Nevertholess. 
it is even so. Allow me just to give you the figures. 
Our oats wc hire done for every tenth bushel, 
which, at present prices, (about 40 cents.) makes 4 
cents per bushel. The men that go about with a 
machine thrashing, ask 2.; and 3 cents per bushel, 
and require in addition their board, keeping for 
their horses, and usually about two hands to assist 
them. So it will be readily seen that the difference, 
if any, is really on the side of the hand-thrashing. 
This ought not to be so. Machinery, if judiciously 
managed, ought to do the work at a less expense 
than elbow grease; but these are facts with us. 

I am fully aware that this will not do in sections 
where grain is grown in large quantities, as it would 
of course be wholly impossible to get out a quantity 
soon enough; but where we raise some 200 to 500 
bushels only, and are in no hurry to get it into mar¬ 
ket, it scorns practicable. It is often the case that 
the farmer has a hired man on hand during the 
winter, without very much work except cboring. 
and this comes to fill in odd spells, or stormy weather, 
when not much could be otherwise performed to 
profit. It seems a slow way when we come to see 
one of your ten-horse circular powers shelling out 
the grain (as we have repeatedly seen it,) at the 
rate of 1,000 bushels of oats, or half that quantity of 
wheat, daily, all cleaned, and in good order for 
marketing; but then we know “circumstances 
alter cases ” in this as well as other matters. 

Salisbury, Conn.. 1862. W. J. P. 

A BAD PRACTICE. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— In traveling along 
the highways in the country, we find the habit of fill¬ 
ing up the sides of the road with all kinds of rubbish is 
still practiced by many of our farmers. When an 
orchard is trimmed, the brush are all thrown over 
the fence in the public highway, to annoy travelers, 
especially those who walk. Flow often we find 
irregular small stone heaps, and loose stones scat¬ 
tered here and there, to remind the passer-by that 
this article, too, has been added to the brush and old 
stumps to keep company, that they may not be 
lonesome. And to complete the scene, we find sun¬ 
dry old wagons, sleighs, plows, wood, and an in¬ 


definite number of old things scattered in promiscu¬ 
ous confusion in the highway, to impede the traveler, 
and convince the most incredulous that neatness 
lias not become a habit among many of our •• rural ” 
friends. 

Kind reader, I do not mention those things to find 
fault, but gently remind those Avho have indulged 
in this habit, that the road never was intended for 
such things, but for the benefit of the traveling pub¬ 
lic. When an orchard is pruned, how easy to 
gather the limbs into one, two, or more piles, and 
burn immediately, leaving a tidy appearance, and 
no shelter for mice, the great enemy to young trees. 
How easy to remove all loose stones, not needed for 
immediate use, to some by-plaeo, and pile in snug 
heaps until wanted. And how easy, if a resolution 
is made to reform, to remove every old thing from 
the road and make it look neat and commodious. 

Let all who have been guilty of tbis very untidy 
practice, begin this coming spring and bring about 
a much needed reformation. Alter yon have tried 
it one or two years and have seen the great change 
compared with the former mode, you would as soon 
throw your old trash in jouv front yard as into the 
highway. By reforming, you will accomplish a 
double work; beautifying your homes and teaching 
your children and neighbors’ children an important 
lesson—a lesson that they will never forget to prac- 


THOSE “WEIGHTY PIGS.” 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker : — I thiuk those 
« weighty pigs” of Mr. Potter, as set forth of page 
30 of the present volume, need a little more looking 
after. Suppose we reduce his statement to items, it 
will stand thus: 

POTTER IX ACCOUNT AVITTt SIX PIGS. 

To value at 0 weeks Old, $2 each .. . 5 12 00 

To oat and buckwheatno al lord. 1 :: months, one quart 
each per dav—oats 30o. anti buckwheat 38c.. (.31 

bushels, at84c.)...---. 10 00 

To oat.*, buckwheat, and pens, fur *2 mouths, one 
biMhcl each per tiny—oats 30o., buckwheat ®8c ( , 
and peas 88c. per bushel—360 bushels at 52c. per 

bushel.—.*« 18 ‘ 

Tlv 1,927 lbs pork, at 4e...*77 AS 

Bj loss to balance account..—. 132 ->S 

$209 74 $209 74 

Now. I think there must he a mistake somewhere, 
either in Mr. Potter’s statement, or in your typo, 
or in my calculations. 1 regard Mr. P.’s statement 
as of great value with reference to the various 
weighings of the hogs alive and dressed. 

Afildon, N. Y-, 1861. E. V. AV. Dot. 
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Sweet Butter in Winter. 

L. Palmer, Luzerne Co., Pa., writes to the 


§mp of g^riniltural £omfic,o. 

Annua! Meetings, it., of State, County and Local Societies. 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the State Agricultural Society was 
held in the Assembly Chamber, at Albany, during the past 
week. lion. Gkokoe GKDDBH. of Onondaga county, President 
of the Society, in the chair. The attendance was larger than 
last year, and the proceedings worthy of more attention and 
space than we can devote to them in the present crowded state 
of our pages. 

The Treasurer submitted his Annual Report, an abstract 
of which we subjoin: 

RECEIPTS. 

To ca=h on hand at close of last year. $1,792.71 

Memberships at annual meeting... _. 4S.00 

Life memberships at different dates___ 70.00 

State appropriation for the Society. 700.00 

State appropriation for Hilary of State Entomologist 1,000.00 
Local Committee's contribution toward expenses at 

AVatertown..... 800.00 

Receipts at AVatertown Fair.... 7.909.66 

Sundries to balance of total receipts..$12,320.86 

EXPENDITURES. 

For salaries and traveling expenses...$2,865.13 

Salary of Society's Entomologist... 1,000.00 

For premiums and premium expenses of AVater¬ 
town Fair....„.. 4,722,09 

Other expenses of the Fair... 2.098.11 

Postage, incidental and various items, to balance of 
total expenditures..........)__ 12.179.54 
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lice during lilb: for children learn to imitate their American Agriculturist that to insure a thick cream. 
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parents in this respect as well as others. The prac¬ 
tice of filling the road with all kinds of refuse 
matter should be discontinued at once, and teach by 
example that the highway should he kept neatly, it 
you would make “ Home, Sweet Home,” beautiful 
and pleasant above all other places. 

Chili, N. Y , 1802. Jons L. Kk.nnell. 
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FACTS ABOUT MAKING PORK. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorkers—A s the best methods 
of fattening hogs are being discussed in your jour¬ 
nal. 1 wish to give a few items of my experience 
upon this matter, tor the benefit of Avhom it may 
concern. 

From a long series of carefully conducted experi¬ 
ments, 1 am satisfied that CO pounds ol' good com 
will make 10 pounds of pork, and the same weight 
of fine corn meal, well fermented, 1C pounds, and 
both cook-d and fermented, 20 pounds, provided 
always that the hogs are a good breed, have com¬ 
fortable quarters, aro regularly fed. and fattened 
while the weather is mild. 

Barley meal fermented will fatten hogs faster than 
anything I ever tried; but if they cannot have it all 
the time, they should have it the latter part, as they 
will not eat corn well after being fed on barley. 

Whether it will pay to grind and cook feed 
depends upon the cost of grinding and cooking, 
and the price of grain and pork, which each reader 
must determine fur himself in hisoAvn locality. My 
estimate is based upon pigs old enough to do well 
on corn or meal, say two or three months, and what¬ 
ever the pigs are worth at that time should be 
deducted from their value when killed. 

With a dairy I find if pays best to depend mainly 
upon spring pigs for making pork the lirst season, 
as milk and whey fed to pigs will produce much 
greater gain than (o old hogs. Pigs eight or nine 
months old ought to dress from 200 to 300 pounds, 
and Avill often do better than that. 

Old hogs should run in a good clover pasture 
during the summer, while the feed is good, with 
little or no grain, and Avhen they are put up in good, 
clean, well-A ontilated pens, and fed as they should 


and prevent the bitter taste which winter milk and 
butter ofteu have, the milk should bo set on the 
stove after straining, and heated thoroughly, but not 
boiled. She says the quality of the butter from 
milk so treated will be greatly improved. 

Fresh Maple Molasses. 

A correspondent of Field Notes gives the 
following:—Maple molasses, well made and put up 
in cans right from the kettle, and hermetically 
scaled, as you would can and seal fruits. Avill keep 
as fresh as when first boiled from the sap; and this 
is decidedly the best plan for keeping, as when made 
in cakes, if exposed to the air, it will lose some of 
the peculiarly delightful flavor for which it is so 
prized, and is often injured by insects. All tbis is 
obviated by canning while hot. To many families 
who do not make it on a large scale, this need be 
but little expense, as the cans that have been einp- 
lied through the winter can be used until autumn 
iruits demand them agaiD. Put up your best in this 
way. Where large quantities are made for market, 
the buyers must select and can for themselves. 

Extra Feed to Cow#. 

The old plan, says the New England Farmer , 
was to see with how little food the cows could lie 
carried through the winter. We have actually 
heard two farmers boasting of their skill in this par¬ 
ticular, but they usually lost a creature or two each, 
every spring. They seemed to consider it quite for¬ 
tunate if they only lost one or two animals. Amoug 
good farmers, the practice now is to make the cow 
eat as much as she will with good appetite. This 
we consider the most profitable mode of keeping 
neat stock. The rule will not apply to horses. 

Some persons feed cows sparingly until Avithin a 
week or two of their time of calving, and then give 
them more bay, and frequently add meal to it. This 
is a bad practice. The cow needed this generous food 
in the earlier stagesof parturition, which would have 
given both mother and calf greater groAVth and 
strength. The practice of feeding high, either just 
before or after the calf is dropped, is injurious—but 
especially afterwards, as it excites fever, the udder is 


be, Avill gain very rapidly, and generally be heavier , norc likely to be pressed with milk and swell, and 
at killing time than if fed corn all summer. the whole system is rather weakened than strength- 

llogs. if well rung, can run in an orchard Avith t,y the extra feeding. For two weeks before 

decided advantage till September, as they destroy calving the cow should lie tree, in a roomy and dry- 
many insects and worms, and afford just the kind of place, with comfortable bedding; and after calving 
manure the trees need. My orchards that hogs have should be ted sparingly for a day or two on sweet. 


been kept in. have produced three or four times as 
many apples as others of similar age, size, and 
situation. 

In regard to breed, I want a hog Veil covered 
with white hair, to enable them to stand our cold 
winds and hot, scorching suns; with a long, broad, 
deep body, short logs, small head, and a quiet dis¬ 
position, and at present I know of no breed that 
combines these qualities in so eminent a degree as 
the Chester County Whites. D. A. Lillie. 

Geneva, Illinois, 1862. 

IS THE POULTRY YARD PROFITABLE ? 

Ens. Rural New-Yorker:— Your “Reviewer,” 
in the last number of your journal, asks the above 
question, and from those Avho are disposed to 
answer it in the affirmative, he requires a “ demon¬ 
stration." My experience has not been very great, 
but I am able to give that ol about one year in 
figures. 

On the 1st of April, 1859, I bought eighteen hens 
and one cock, and kept them until the 1st of March, 
I860, a period of eleven months. The account for 
that time stands thus: 

Expense of 19 fowls, lit 25c. each.$ 4.75 

“ grain and meal fed. 26.16 

“ eggs used to set__— 1-90 


Receipts from 120 doz. eggs sold and used. 

“ “ fowls sold___ 


Profit.$14.46 

The fowls had the range, during the summer, of 
about four acres of pasture, and during the winter 
were provided with a warm hen house. From April 
to November their feed was buckwheat, about two 
bushels at a time being placed in a large box, to which 
1 hey bad access all the time. During the winter, their 
feed was corn twice a day. The coek and three of 
the hens were of the breed known as “Black 
Polands.” three more were of the “ Creole ” breed, 
and the remainder mixtures of other common 
breeds. The Polands and Creoles laid about half 
of the eggs, and manifested no disposition to sit. 
The rest hatched and raised about 75 young, and 
laid but few eggs after the month of May. The 
Creoles are as good layers as the Polands, but are a 
small fowl, and very mischievous. I give the pre¬ 
ference to the Polands, on account of their quiet 
habits. Had the month of March been added to the 
account, the comparative profit would undoubtedly 
have been greater, as in that month the most eggs 
are generally obtained, and the best price realized. 
With more care during the winter, in supplying 
lime, fresh water, gravel, and animal food. I think I 
can obtain still better results than the foregoing. 

I have often heard farmers remark, that they 
believed every dozen eggs they obtained cost ihem 
twenty-five cents. As a young and inexperienced 
farmer. I would beg leave modestly to remark, that 
with no better care bestowed upon their cattle than 
they now give to their fowls, their receipts from that 
source would be no more satisfactory. n. f. c. 

Irondequoit, N. Y., 1862. 


nutritious food, but not in large quantity. During 
the same time, the water given her should be 
slightly warm. 

Drilling in Grain, and Grain Drills. 

From an article upon this topic in the lluscon- 
sin Fanner. Ave clip the following: 

The practice of drill-sowing may truthfully be 
claimed to be as old as good English farming, and 
alter a hundred years of experience under all cir¬ 
cumstances. has constantly grown in favor, until 
few or no good farmers broadcast now in any coun¬ 
try, except in the New West, where, as yet, with 
too many at least, the object seems more to see hoAV 
many acres can be run over, instead of how many 
can be well cultivated. But even here this loose 
system is rapidly passing away, and joy go Avith it. 
Probably more new drills were bought in the West, 
and especially in Wisconsin, last season, than Avere 
in the State previously all put together. And during 
our extensive travels among the best farmers and 
farming districts last season, Ave scarcely met with 
a locality where they Avere not coming rapidly into 
favor. 

Most farmers claim that every 50 acres of wheat 
sowed Avill annually pay for a good drill. They 
talk as follows:—First, it saves one half bushel of 
seed-wheat to the acre, invariably, which on 50 
acres would be 25 bushels; which, at 80 cents per 
bushel, (low for seed-wheat,) is 320. Next, it saves 
one-fourth of the labor of putting in, as a team will 
put in from 15 to 1C acres per day with a good drill as 
easy as they will 10 to 12 with a drag, besides saving 
the expense of sowing. Thus 50 acres can be put in 
for $5 to $8 less than with a drag, and broadcast. 
Next, it will add at least two bushels per acre to the 
crop, taken as an average all through the State. 
Thus 100 bushels of wheat at 65 cents, (in the 
straw.) is $65. Which, add to the preceding $25, 
and we have $00—the full price of the best drill 
that is sold, all bought, paid for, and saved the first 
season, by any 50 acre wheat farm, (where stumps 
are not too plenty.) 

Drill-Bowing can be done just as well and evenly 
m windy weather as when still; a great desidera¬ 
tum, surely, in the West, as it tends to enable much 
earlier sowing, a3 well as much more even and 
better work. 

Drill-sowed grain grows much more evenly, for 
the reason that it is planted at a more even depth. 
It not only grows more even and uniform, but it 
groAVB larger and heavier, especially upon uplands, 
because deeper planted, and hence more moist 
during our usually dry Western summers. 

Thus, altogether, and for nearly every good and 
substantial reason that can be adduced, drill-sowing 
is decidedly preferable to the old scattering system 
of broadcasting. We are aware that some differ 
Avith us in opinion upon the entire question; but avo 
are also aAvare that there are about the same num¬ 
ber who believe in sickles, cradles and scythes, 
instead of reapers and mowers; and that Avheat 
turns to chess and horse hairs, Ac., Ac. Yet this 
necessary remnant ol old fogies do not stop, but 
only trig the wheels of progress. 


Leaving a balance in favor of the Society of_ 142 69 

The Aiuiual Report of the Executive Committee was rcaii 
by the Secretary and adopted. Among other matter* dis¬ 
cussed in litis Report are the following:—Agriculture in New 
York during the post year; Injurious Insects; Rearing of 
Sheep; Pleura Pneumonia; Agricultural Statistics, etc., etc. 
The Report will doubtless form a portion of the Society's 
Transactions. 

On motion the usual committee of twenty-four, three from 
each Judicial District, were appointed to nominate a Board of 
Officers of the Society for the ensuing year. The Committee 
subsequently made the following report: 

President —liou. Ezra Coryell. Tompkins. 

Vice Presidents — Thomas II. Failc. New York; Samuel 
Thorne. Dutchess; Herman Wendell, Albany; Oscar Granger, 
Saratoga; Joint D. Hungerford, Jefferson; Titos. ,1. Chatfield, 
Tioga; Patrick Barry, Monroe; Sarnuel AV. Johnson, Catta¬ 
raugus. 

Recording Secretory —Erastus Coming, jr., Albany. 

Con .sounding Secretary —Benjamin P. Johnson, Albany. 
Treasurer —Luther II. Tucker, Albany. 

Executive Committee —T. C. Peters, Genesee; E. Sherrill, 
Ontario; A. Hubbelt, Oneida; Clark J. Hayes, Otsego; AV. 
Newcomb, Rensselaer. 

The Society proceeded to ballot formally for the officers, 
and the nominees of the Committee were declared duly 
elected. 

A communication was presented by the President of the 
Society. Mr GBPDK6. from the State Entomologist, Dr. Fitch. 
that gentleman being prevented by illness from attending the 
meeting. The communication conveyed a paper written by 
Dr. Fitch which was read. It treated: 

Fir el. of tiie Grain Aphis. The advent of this insect was 
described as most remarkable and unprecedented. Its sud¬ 
den appearance in such vast numbers was explained, by the 
fact that Observation had shown it to bo the most prolific 
insect ever known. A single insect would produce, by suc¬ 
cessive multiplication, upward of a million in twenty days. 
All seemed to be females, ns those appearing to be males will, 
when confined in a bottle, rapidly multiply When only- 
three days old, the insect begins to produce its young. The 
grain aphis is ituw upon the grain under the suow, and only 
waiting for the influence of spring to bring it to life. 

Second. The Aimly Worm had been known before, both in 
this country und Europe. Appearing during the past year, it 
had been an object of great interest. Specimens of the worm 
had been received, with letters of inquiry, from grain growers 
in all the States, from Illinois to Massachusetts. A full 
answer had been returned to such inquiries. 

Third, The Wheal Midge had again appeared after its entire 
disappearance ill I860. Fifty-nine, per cent, of the insects 
upon grain in this country, were found to be varieties of tills 
insect.—a much larger par cent, than was found in Europe. 
No parasitic insects were found here, which destroy, as in 
Europe the wheat midge. The disappearance and re-appear¬ 
ance of the midge, was aecountod for by the alternations of 
wet and dry seasons AVben the last half of June is wet, this 
insect is to be dreaded; when dry, no danger need be appre¬ 
hended. 

The President announced that in compliance with a request 
he had made, Hon. 11emiy S. Randall had written u paper 
upon •• The Sheep of our Country,'' and although it would be 
published in full in the Transactions of the Society, yet he 
had the pleasure of saving that Mr. Randall would wad 
portions of it on the present occasion. 

Mr. Randall was then introduced. He referred to the 
fact that twenty four years since he had read a similar paper 
before the Society; and further stated the time would allow 
him now to read little more than the headings of tin; various 
topics treated in his paper. He read of Spanish Merinos; 
tiieir origin, varieties, introduction in the United States, and 
circumstances which have affected its success, comparative 
profitableness of different varieties, the proper mode of 
selecting a dock, the mode of breeding in the United States, 
and suggestions to breeders,of tine wool sheep in this coun¬ 
try. Selections only from the various topics we have named 
were read, and many tables of valuable statistics, that will 
appear in the Transactions, were only referred to. 

The subject of the location of the State Fair for 1862, for 
which there had been proposals, was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

The show of Fruits, Grain, Dairy Products, Dressed Poul 
try. &c., was not large, but comprised some superior articles. 

The discussiou on Dogs was animated and interesting, and at 
its close resolutions were adopted in favor of a tax and appoint¬ 
ing a Committee to confer with the Legislative Committee on 
the subject. AVe have uotes of the discussion, and shall 
recur to the subject again. 

Ontario Co. Society. —At the late meeting of this Society 
the following list of officers were chosen: President — Edward 
Brunson, East Bloomfield. Vice Presidents —Billings T. 
Case, Bristol; Chas. S. Shepard, Canandaigua; Andrew Cone, 
East Bloomfield; Lewis Peek. Phelps Robert Chapin, Hope- 
well, Jedcdiah Dewey, Manchester; James O. Sheldon, 
Seneca, Orren J. Herrendeen, Farmington; Jared H. Bough- 
ton. A'ictor; George Utley. South Bristol; AVm 11. Lamport, 
Gorham; Perez Pitts, Richmond; E. F. Leach, AVest Bloom¬ 
field; AVestbrook Hoppaugh, CanaJiee, James Covil, Naples. 
Recording Secretary —J- Albert Granger, Jr. Col-responding 
Secretary —Gideon Granger. Treasurer —John II. Morse. 


Albany Co. Ag. Society. —The following gentlemen have 
been chosen officers for 1862: President — AVu.liam Tuttle, 
Coeyinaus. Vice President —Peter B. Noxon, Irelauds Cor¬ 
ners. Secretary — R H. Bingham, Albany. Treasurer— Rob¬ 
ert Harper, Albany. Directors for three years — James AV. 
Jolly, Cocymans, and Joseph Hilton, New Scotland. Direct¬ 
ors for two years —Charles Bently, AYesterlo, in the place of 
AVilliarn Tuttle, elected rresideut; John AVaggoner, Guilder- 
land, holding over for two years; John U. Booth, Bethlehem, 
und H. L. Godfrey, Albany, holding over for one year 

Oswkgo Co. Society. —The annual meeting of the Oswego 
County Agricultural Society was held pursuant to notice at 
Oswego Falls. The following officers were elected by ballot: 
President —A. G. Ft sit, Fulton. Vice Presidents —Robert 
Oliver, Oswego City; D. L, Nichols, New Haven. Secretary— 
J. U. Smith, Oswego Falls. Treasurer— 8, G. Merriam, New 
Haven. Executive Committee —John Reeves, L. A. Hovey, J. 
C. AVetls. On motion, it was resolved that the next annual 
Fair be held at Oswego Falls. 

Skankatelks Ag. Society. — The officers of this Society 
duly elected for 1862, are as follows: President — Joab L. 
Clift Vice Presidents — George EL Bentley, Edward Shep¬ 
ard. Recording Secretary — Chauncey B. Thorne. Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary —Squire M. Brown, Elbridgc. Treasurer— 
AVillium J. Townsend. Directors — John Davey, Jr., Jacob 
Alien, Dor. Austin, Jedediah Irish, S. M. Brown, AVilliam E. 
Clark. 


— Proceedings of several other Societies, prepared for this 
paper, necessarily deferred. 
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LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Choice Flower and A'egetable Seeds—James Vick. 
Tre.es and Sin n’ - for Sale—Williams, Ramsden & Co. 
Farmer Wan ted 
Agent Wat ted -l . L. Stowell. 

Strawberry Plant- A. At Purdy. 

Flour and Grain Mills—Edward Harrison. 


®()c Hicms tHonicnscr. 


— Santa Anna is on his wav to Mexico. 

— A’enezucla is in a state of civil war again. 

— Martial law has been declared in New Mexico. 

— A new rifle armory has been started at Newark, N. J. 

— Brigandage is rapidly disappearing from the Neapolitan 
provinces. 

— Accounts from Ship Island report the health of the 
troops good. 

I 

— The State debt of Indiana is eleven million four hundred 
thousand dollar- 

— The late Col. Colt, of Hartford, is reported to have left a 
fortune Of $10,000,000. 

— A soup house is to be established at New Bedford, Mass., 
for the benefit of the poor. 

— The city of Liege has voted 64,000 francs to the erection 
of a statue of Cltnrlemange. 

— Four Federal steamers nnd three sailing vessels are now 
on the look out for the Sumter. 

— Several shocks of earthquake have recently been felt in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

— The Inspector-General has condemned 20,000 uniforms 
furnished by swindling contractors. • 

— On Monday week, 25 sail vessels ran the blockade of the 
Potomac, the rebels not firing a shot. 

— Major Slcnnncr. to whom wc owe the possession of Fort 
Pickens, is rapidly recovering his health, 

— Gen Hunter lias put Kansas under martial law for the 
purpose of putting an end to jayhawking. 

— John C. Fitzpatrick, for many .years Fay Clerk in the 
United States Senate, died on the 9th inst 

— The State Auditor of Iowa reports 24 county treasurers 
in default, to the total amount of $70,075. 

— New Jersey papers are advocating the establishment of 
a United States Naval School at Perth Amboy. 

— The Hun. Carl Sehurz. px-Mjnister to the Court of Madrid, 
returned to N. V. city on Friday evening week. 

— The Wilmington (N C.) Journal says the people along 
the coast are manufacturing a great quantity of salt. 

— The feat of telegraphing through front Boston to Salt 
Lake City, without repeating, lias been accomplished. 

— Mr. Peabody, the linden banker, is about to give $600,- 
000 to establish a free home for the destitute in London. 

— Of 17,310 persons employed in the construction of the 
Roman railways, 6.7S1 are women who assist the masons. 

— Oil wells are now added to the other resources of Cali¬ 
fornia; they have been lately discovered in Santa Cruz Co. 

— The town of Pan, in the Pyrenees, is invaded this season 
by a great host of English, Russian, and American visitors. 

— A proposition has been started in Boston for the establish¬ 
ment of an institution for the relief of impoverished spinsters. 

— Most of the cannon buried by the rebels when they 
decamped from the eastern shore of Virginia, have been found. 

— A treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, lias been 
concluded between the Hanseatic towns and the kingdom of 
Sian). 

_A very extensive bed of feldspar and quartz has been 

recently opened at Crown Point, on the shore of Lake Cham¬ 
plain. 

— The Adjutant-General of Connecticut, by order of Gov. 
Buckingham, lias issued an order to suspend drafting for the 
militia. 

_Tiie Klamath river, in the late flood, was one hundred 

ami fifty feet above low water mark. So says the Shasta (Cal.) 
Courier. 

— The total cost of engraving, numbering, and printing the 
Treasury Notes, under the acts of August last, was nearly 
$138,000. 

_Steam street cars have been in successful operation in 

San Francisco for several months—that being the first city to 
adopt them. 

— The rebel Gen. Crittenden, who had command at Mill 
Spring, lias been arrested at Montieello, Ky., for drunkenness 
and treachery. 

— Daniel AVilson. a gun captain on board the Essex at the 
capture of Fort Henry, though mortally wounded, continued 
to work his jiiece. 

— The quantity of manufactured tobacco imported into 
England last year was about 400,000 pounds less than during 
the previous year 

— Gen. McClellan last week ordered Berdan's sharpshooters 
to be furnished with one thousand Colt's rifles and one thou¬ 
sand Sharp's rifles. 

— From the effects of over labor, Secretary Stanton was 
seized with vertigo, about noou Monday week, and had to 
retire from his office. 

— Contraband g#ods, consisting of 90 fine military coats, 
were seized at Covington. Ky., last week. They had been 
sent from Cincinnati 

_TPe grand jury of Hudson county. New Jersey, have 

made a presentment of the wretched condition of the poor- 
houso in that county. 

— During 1861, 86 lives were saved at fires in London, by 
the fire-escape conductors of the Royal Society for the protec¬ 
tion of life from fires. 

— No leas than 27,000,000 cubic feet of timber are imported 
annually into Great Britain. Most of this comes from Canada 
and the United States. 

— A poor shoemaker of Brentwood, Eng., has, by the death 
of a distant relative, unexpectedly become the possessor of a 
fortune of £1,000,000. 

— Trade between Eastern A r irginia and New York has been 
resumed, and large quantities of oysters have been received 
from the loyal counties. 

— The bravo Gen. Kelly is again convalescing, and lias 
recovered so far as to be able to walk about the streets of 
AVheeliug and see Ids friends. 

— A fire at New Orleans, on the 25th, destroyed two stores 
' occupied by C. C James & Co., and H. H. Hansel! Loss 
$150,000. Insurance $20,000. 

_ The secessionists of Palmyra, Mo., have been levied upon 
! for $14,000 to repair the railroad bridges they or their com- 
i patriots completely destroyed. 

— Ohio papers announce the death of Micajab Phillips, at 
the great age of 125. He came to the AVest in 1796 with Her¬ 
man Blcnnerliasset, as his slave. 

f — At Mouud City, HI., six miles up the Ohio river from 
Cairo, is the largest military hospital iu the United States. It 
, will accommodate 1.000 patients. 

_Tha Legislative shoddy investigation committee are in 

session in New A'ork, and the testimony taken is said to 
) embrace some rich developments. 

t _ The Hlinois State Constitutional Convention has decided, 

: by an almost unanimous vote, not to make negroes a basis of 
1 apportionment the same as whites. 

— Cen. Zollicoffer leaves a large, family of children unpro- 
' rided for, and the Memphis Avalanche suggests they be 
J adopted by the State of Tennessee. 

_Mi, Van AYyek. in his report, mentions a Baptist clergy¬ 
man of New York who made a handsome little property out of 
f the Government by a horse contract, 

— The rebel Congress has passed a law forbidding news- 
■ papers printed in Secessia from publishing war news. The 
leaders are evidently getting alarmed. 

— Nineteen counterfeit and altered bank notes are described 
15 in the Boston Commercial Bulletin, having been detected in 
circulation for the week ending January 31, 

— Eliza lloskius, sister of Col. Hoskins, of the Kentucky 
s Union army, has received a handsome 9iiver tea-set from our 
soldiers, in token of her kindness as a nurse. 
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HEDGES AND HEDGE PLANTS. 

To (he following inquiry from Elbridge, Onon¬ 
daga county, we purpose to give more than a 
passing notice; for the subject is one of the most 
important that claims the attention of American 
farmers and fruit growers. 

Eds. Rural New Yorker:—W ill tor be kind enough to 
inform me through your valuable paper the comparative 
merits for a hedge of the Hawthorn and the thorn so common 
in the fields? Grows to a tree fourteen feet high; bears .ruit 
resembling small apples on outside. Inclose two wilted 
specimens of the fruit. Trees perfectly hardy; never knew 
one injured from Lost. U»'c seed of lioth kinds. Am 
curious to grow hedge of common, if as good as Hawthorn.— 
15. F. Wright. Ethridge, K. Y.. 1*61. 

The fact that we must have good farm hedges, is 
becoming apparent, and is acknowledged by most 
thinking men; tor timber is everywhere becoming 
scarce and dear, while a large extent of our 
country, and ihat the most fertile, is destitute of both 
wood and stone. Hitherto our success in the work 
has not been very flattering, though perhaps as 
much so as could be anticipated under the circum¬ 
stances. Hedge-growing belongs to a higher system 
of fanning than that universal in this country, and 
our advance has been slow but. steady. Hedges are 
not needed in a new country, and our people have 
first to feel their necessity, then learn the plants best 
adapted to the purpose in this climate, and the 
proper mode of culture. All this cannot be learned 
in a day or even in a few years, and many failures 
will of necessity be experienced before general suc¬ 
cess shall reward our efforts. Several difficulties 
stand in the way of hedge-growing, the most impor¬ 
tant of which is the impatience of our people. We 
have scores of hedges in this country, but very tew 
worthy of the name. They all show hurry, and are 


gi-eat abundance. The introduction of this thorn, 
and its improper treatment, have doubtless contrib¬ 
uted much to the disfavor with which hedging is 
often viewed by many of our countrymen. For 
even those who have fortunately succeeded in 
erecting a protective barrier with the English Haw¬ 
thorn, whether by the laborious plashing and trim¬ 
ming, or by trimming alone, have found that the 
drouths of our summers caused the leaves to fall 
from this native of a cooler and more humid clime; 
and, after mid-summer, there was little foliage, but 
a naked fence of dead looking brush. 


In taking up the trees, cut the roots with a sharp 
ax or spades not less than eighteen inches from the 
tree. They should not be forcibly pushed over to 
one side and the ether, for that injures the roots. 

If a lever is used, it must be with the greatest 
care, or the roots will be injured. The dirt should 
be shaken from the roots, and if a pond of water is 
handy, rinse carefully immediately before putting 
into the ground again. Work the loose surface soil 
in among the roots, carefully spreading all the little 
fibrous roots as nearly natural as possible, and when 
well covered, if the ground is as dry as it should be, 


Similar objections apply with great force to many of pack ir down close. When the ground gets well 


ruit our 0 wn thorns-, but there may be some among this | 
lted beautiful family which are not subject to the same 
new defect: one is well known to be tree from it, the 
Cockspur (Crater,jus crus</alii.) used extensively 
about Wilmington, Delaware—where there are some 
.. of the finest and best grown farm hedges Ihat are 
1> ' to be found on our continent. This plant is a native 
. of oiu- Middle States, and is truly beautiful, with its 


warmed, before dry weather commences, mulch with 
straw, chips or sawdust. If there is a drouth the 
second season after setting, trees are quite apt to 
die if not mulched. The tops should be cut off 
from sap-mnniug trees long enough before severe 
freezing and thawing commences to get dried over, 
or late enough to avoid the same, but it will not do 
to cut them off after the leaves have started. Cut. 


deep green and highly polished leaves, which are Maples and Ash, leaving no buds; Beech, Butter- 


long and entire, or with a finely serrated margin; 
the thorns are very long, slender, and tough; so 
that it is well adapted to the purpose.” 

PEACH CULTURE IN ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 

Advantages of Location —As will be seen by 
reference to the map, St, Joseph is located at the 
mouth of the St. Joseph River, on the south-east 
corner of Lake Michigan, having a northern and 
north-western exposure to the lake. When it is 
remembered that the uorth and north-west winds 
produce the coldest weather we have in winter, it 
will be seen that this place enjoys the benefit of the 
influence of that vast body of water, some 2()0 miles 
in length, which at such times is of necessity much 
warmer than the atmosphere, upon those winds 
which have first to pass over it; and the thmnome- 


nut, Black Walnut and Bass to a few buds. The 
leading shoot and bud ot the Bass should be left. 
The Box and June Berry should be well thinned 
out, and the form preserved. 

I cut off four Maples of the first, that had been set 
two years, to match the second lot, and they all died. 
The buds had started finely before cutting. Set out 
lots of forest trees, everybody. m. s. 

- - 

“ HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE.” 


When young trees make too strong wood, they 
should bo root-pruned; and with young trees, this 
is best done by lifting them, shortening the longest 
rools. then carefully planting them anew. All 
large trees on walls, such ns pears, which it may be 
inconvenient to lift, are best operated on by opening 
a trench a few feet from the bole, then lifting the 
roots and cutting back the strongest. 

By root-pruning we check robust growth in young 
trees, and wo bring robust unproductive trees into 
a hearing state. By operating freely on large, 
robust, unproductive trees, we stop the supply of 
nutriment, the growth of the branches is arrested, 
organizable matter accumulates, and fruit buds are 
formed. A single root-pruning will, in general, 
bring large unproductive trees into a permanently 
fruitful condition. When trees are in a good bear¬ 
ing state, they will not require root-pruning; and 
as all excessive pruning shortens the life of a tree, 
we should not do anything that would in the least 
degree affect the continued productiveness and 
longevity of the trees. With regard to orchard 
trees, we would strongly advise caution in root- 
pruning. All large, robust, unproductive trees may 
be root-pruned with advantage, but young growing 
trees should be cautiously root-pruned—just suffi- 
| ci«*nt to check robust growth—as it is better to 
wait a few years than by root-pruning to bring them 
prematurely into bearing. While striving by every 
means in our power to get well-ripened wood and 
fruitful trees, we must do nothing to enfeeble their 
constitution, as the ultimate vaue ot all orchard 
trees depend on the size, longevity, and productive¬ 
ness of the trees.— M. Baud, in London Florist. 


tall, lean things, open at the bottom, and full Of ter indicates a difference of from 15 to 20 degrees 
cans and holes. Our climate is pretty severe, and between St. Joseph and any point 25 miles from 

o X 1 , v • (* _ P x\. . i*__ TT .rxv. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— We noticed in the 
Rural of Oct. 5tli, a note on the culture of straw¬ 
berries, by L. R. V rxcENT, and be asks the question 
bow many farmers in Orleans county have beds of 
strawberries or raspberries. Now we will venture 
to say there is not one in fifty of the farmers in this 
county, or Niagara, that has a bed of either; but 
we think there will be a good many that will set- 
them out the coming spring. We know of eight or 


Jiovtinttfm-nl states. 


New Species ok Zinnia. — Among the annuals collected 
together last summer in the garden of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, at Chiswick, we noticed a new and distinct species of 
Zinnia, which may he called /.i'mia ad mi. It was said to 
he a Mexican plant, and had been received as a Ranvitalia 
from that country. Its distinguishing features were its dwarf 


7p.ow.stu Cucmoraib 


MOSS MAT-FANCY BASKET. 

Eds. Bural New-Yorker:— I take much pleas¬ 
ure iu replying to some of the inquiries in your pa¬ 
per, and have selected a Mat for “Constant Reader” 
from over a dozen varieties of knit and crochet 
ones. 

Moss Mat. — First knit a square the size you de¬ 
sire the mat, by continuing to purl one stitch and 
knit the next; always observing when you turn the 
work to pur] the stitch that was knit, and knit the 
one purled on the other side until finished. Then 
take extremely fine needles and cast on twelve 
stitches, knitting (plain) sufficient to go round tlie 
square three times—after which, without binding 
otfi dipin cold water, then press dry wilh a hot iron. 
Slip all but two stitches from the needle, and ravel 
the entire length down to the two siitches, which 
forms a heading to the moss, by which it can be 
sewed round the square, and forms an exceedingly 
pretty border. Tim mats are prettiest, in my esti¬ 
mation knit of different shades of green Shetland 
wool, or green shaded Berlin wool. 

Fancy Basket. — Form your basket of paste¬ 
board, then take pink and white tissue paper, fold it 
in strips of about three inches in wddtb, and with 
scissors cut it in the finest possible shreds. After it is 
all cut. curl by passing a knife firmly and quickly 
over a small part of it at a time until all is finished; 
then separate the strips and wind (the pink and 
white alternately) round the handle as thickly as 
possible, and sew on the basket closely. The 
basket may be filled with flowers. The paper, when 
cut fine, has a feathery appearance, and is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. Silyik Spray. 

.Tiuiuarv. 1362. 
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COCK-SPUR TIIOKN — CRAT.-EGUS CRUS-GALLT, 

Other plants used have not been such as would in 
bear shearing, and although doing well at first, when re 
it became necessary to stop growth by summer otl 
pruning, the leaves have fallen, and the plants St 
shown signs of feebleness or disease, Irom which they wi 
never recovered. Wo have never seemed to realize ah 
that a hedge needs good culture, and most hedges bo 
after planting have been allowed to stand their to 
chance in a hard soil among weeds and briars. A ot 


also has the effect of diminishing the 
number and intensity of frosts in 
spring, and to retard vegetation some 
A ky ten days. The putting out of fruit 

'00 buds being also proportionately rc- 

' all tarded, the damaging influences of 
the spring frosts are almost always 
av0 ><led. Therefore, the peach crop 
0^ is just as sure as any other crop. 

All crops sometimes fail. 

■ffy Advantages of Markets. — St. 

Joseph is distant from Chicago by 
water GO miles, and from Milwau- 
’0^' kee 90 miles. Between Chicago and 

St Joseph steam vessels ply daily, 
making the run in the night time. 
Peaches are, therefore, picked iu 
the afternoon, and arrive in Chicago 
early in the morning of the next 
day. The numerous railroads leading 
from Chicago to the various parts 
of Illinois and Wisconsin, and Where 
T this fruit can never be raised, and the 

Mich. Central and Mich. Southern 
into portions of Michigan and Indiana, equally bar¬ 
ren, renders Chicago equal, if not superior, to any 
other market for this commodity in the United 
States; and aft the country grows older the demand 
will, of course, increase. But they need nut depend 
alone upon Chicago; small vessels swarm the har¬ 
bor during the peach season, to supply the email 
towns on the western shore of' the lake, and a line 
of vessels plying between here and Milwaukee par- 


hedge must be kept as well cultivated for a number tially supply that city. But the demand tar exceeds 

of years as a row of corn, and be protected from the supply as yet. As more orchards come into t p c .y cou ld hold on the vines. The soil did 

the cattle in the roads and the fields, bearing, a line of steamers will be required to ply a pp ea r rich, the vines were thick in the rows, 

The thorn referred by our correspondent is the between this place and the towns and cities on the the fruit a perfect mass. M. B. Bree.ua 

CraUsgus crusgalli, and we give an engraving of a western shore oi the lake north of Chicago. 1 hus Henry Davis, 

plant as seen where it has a chance for develop- it will be seen that here is a great extent of country Orkans Co., N. Y., :sc2. 

ment. It has been used in the neighborhood of accessible by wafer communication, (which is far *■ ' • 1 

Wilmington, Delaware, with great success. In superior to any other mode of transporting this BOOT-PRUNING OF FRUIT TREE 

other places it has failed from some cause to answer delicate fruit,) dependent upon this one point 

the purpose. A. II. Ernst, of Cincinnati, tried this alone for their peaches. Having in the last number offered a few rem 

with other native thorns, and says, “trees all grew St. Joskrii and Southern Reaches in the on the spur-pruning of fruit trees, we now tak< 
finely while young: but in the process of forming Chicago Market.— The fruit regions of Southern the subject of root, pruning, which we regard as no 
the hedge, when it became necessary to bring it to Illinois, when they have a poach crop, are enabled, ot equal importance. Notwithstanding all thal 
a stationary point, by summer shearing, the leaves by means ot railroad transportation, to get peaches been written on root-pruning of late years, w 
turned yellow, and dropping off, left the plants into the Chicago market before they are ripe in St. not find it so generally attended to as it ought t 
naked of foliage after mid-summer; from these mis- Joseph; but as soon as tho SU Joseph poaches go especially on wall trees. Most, if not all, Ihe 
chievous effects it lias never recovered.” Wehavescen into the Chicago market they dvice all others out . ires in fruit tree cultuie aio owing to somet 
a great many hedges injured by severe summer prun- The difference iu distance, iu the cost and mode oi wrong at the roots. Me hear, yeat aftet yet 
ing, and there can be little doubt we will have to transportation, and in the quality and condition of fruit trees gumming, cankering, and dying off 
content ourselves with a thorough pruning in the the fruit wheu it gets into market, enables Bt. Joseph arises entirely through allowing the roots to s 
spring. to do this. St. Louis is the legitimate market for too widely and deeply into Die cold soil. 1 

The English Hawthorn has succeeded in some the Southern Illinois peaches. should we think of the plant grower who besu 

soils and situations, and under certain inodes of The Soil—Disease — Adaptation to Other much labor anil attention in tying out and trai 
treatment; but under other circumstances it has Fruits.— The soil is generally a rich gravelly and of his plants, blit paid no regard to the state o 
proved a perfect failure. We are not prepared to sandy loam. None ot the diseases which have roots or the soil.’ Me would at once say that 
advise its abandonment, nor would we encourage troubled the poach growers of older districts, have a person was ignorant of the first prinr iph 
farmers to plant it extensively. We give a portion ever made their appearance here. St. Joseph is scientific gardening. Successful plant cultiv 
of a very interesting chapter on Fencing, bv Dr. equally well adapted to the culture and maturing depends, in a great measure, on the care and s 
Warder, of Ohio: " " of that (nextto the peach) most delicious fruit, the tion given to the preparation of the soil, the draii 

« When the subject oflive fences first attracted the P ear - Considerable attention is also being given to and potting of tho plants. To succeed in fmi 

attention of farmers in this country, our European and the 5raull " r fraits ‘ „ „ cult , uro ' aUv:l >' 8 ? a ^ he ^ 

predilections very naturally induced us to look to ,0 ’ ^ 11 >V ' GcERS8ET - to ^ sfate the ™ ts m the . ? el 

the English Hawthorn ( Crutayus emjeanthus,) as Our friends in Michigan on the shores of the great the roots and leaves, the action is reciprocal. 

the plant which would be most suitable for this pur- lakes, have a fine climate for fruit; of this there can be allow the roots to strike deep into a h 
pose, and repeated attempts were made by the no question, and we are very glad to see they appre- enrifilied, strong, retentive soil, we must nat. 
earliest planters, some of whom were entirely sue- elute and are improving their great, natural advant- expect robust luxuriant growths, which will i 
cessful; others, and by far the greater number, ages. But, whether they will succeed in convincing get properly matured in our climate. And ye 
failed in effecting the object, not so much from any the people further north and west that they can common it is to see young trees in this state, 
inherent defect of the thorn, as from sheer neglect never grow fruit, and that Bt. Joseph is the center often do we see even young peach trees encon 
in its management, and often, too, where the opera- of lhc Universe, we are not so certain. to make robust shoots, which, for want of the 

tors professed to be expert English hedgers. Too -——- and warm temperature of the American sun 

general!v, the hedge was allowed, in the course of a EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING FOREST TREES. to n P en ’ aflcr , a , fw - y, ' i ‘ rs d "‘ of canker. 

few vears, to become an irregular row of tall bushes, people say it it is no use attempting to gro 

which might make a shady lane, redolent of sweets The yirsf were Sugar Maple, set four 1 1 six inches peach in open air in this country —it reqmr 

in the blossoming spring-time, and ornamented with deeper than they grew in the forest, and tops cut aid of glass. Unsound tissue is the result of 
rich clusters of coral berries, attractive to the birds back evenly to about one-half. They lived, but did growth. If trees are allowed to grow rapidly 
in winter, beautiful to the poet at either season, but not grow thriftily until the earth around them was few years without any check, sooner or laic 
of small value as a fence, and possessing little to removed two to four inches deep, and loosened fur- evil will show itself; they may tide over a few 
attract the eye of the good farmer, as an ornamental ther around. Second lot were cut off seven feet winters, but t&e first severe one willeitherkilltf 
protection to his crops; too often, indeed, requiring a high, every bud and limb, and settwo inches deeper so completely injure them that they never do 
wooden fence or a stone wall on either side, to make than wheu growing iu the forest. Little red buds good afterward. We have this season seen him 
it all protective. started out rather latein theseason.and grewstrong of apple trees, even, which were so injured I 

There are, however, exceptions to this. In the shoots, making tops the size ot a bushel basket the frost last winter that they will never recover. 


is, they think it demands a vast amount of labor; 
but a number of my neighbors say, if they can raise , 
as fine a be«l of strawberries as Mr. Vincent says, , 
with two days labor each year, they will do it. Mr. 

V. remarks. I have set a great many to work in set- 1 
ting out. strawberry beds, to the no small gratifica- : 
tion of their wives and children. He speaks of Mr. 

II. M. Mur win, our townsman, as tho great straw¬ 
berry grower, and well he may. for .Mr. M. lias been 
in tlie business a number of years, and has done 
more to perfect this fruit than all Orleans county 
combined, He has not spared time nor money in 
preparing anil cultivating the finest sorts, both 
native and foreign. We wish every farmer in 
Orleans county would pay Mr. MtlRWTN a visit in 
strawberry time, and see some of his choice sorts. 
,We will agree to pay all expenses if they are not 
well paid. They will see a sight that will well pay 
for a drive of twenty miles. They will see the finest 
and largest strawberries that their eyes ever beheld, 
and some of the choicest and rarest flowers. Mr. M. 
has a passion far flowers, and cultivates large quan¬ 
tities, of two or three hundred varieties. Wo have 
seen thousands of bushels of strawberries, in New 
York, Boston, Richmond, and many other places, 
but we can in truth say that none were equal to 
those grown by Mr. Mu a win. 

"We liave called on Mr. Mur win once every year 
for six years, and found a decided improvement each 
year in fruit and flowers. We think if Mr. M. 
would give his mode of culture through the Rural, 
he would greatly benefit thousands of its readers. 
We remember seeing a tine bed last summer, of 
Jenny Linds, that were very large, and as thick as 
they could hold on the vines. The soil did not 
appear rich, the vines were thick in the rows, and 
the fruit a perfect mass. M. B. Breeman. 

Henry Davis. 

Orleans Co., N. Y., 1SC2. 
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ROOT-PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 

Having in the last number offered a few remarks 
on the spur-pruning of fruit trees, we now take up 
the subject of root pruning, which we regard as nearly 
of equal importance. Notwithstanding all that lias 
been written on root-pruning of late years, wo do 
not find it so generally attended to as it ought to be, 
especially on wall trees. Most, if not all, the fail¬ 
ures in fruit tree culture are owing to something 
' wrong at the roots. We hear, year after year, of 


Chicago Market. —The fruit regions of Southern the subject of root, pruning, which we regard as nearly 
Illinois, when they have a peach crop, are enabled, of equal importance. Notwithstanding all that lias 
by means ot railroad transportation, to get poaches been written on root-pruning of late years, wo do 
into the Chicago market before they are ripe in St. not find it so generally attended to as it ought to be, 
Joseph; but as soon as tho St. Joseph peaches go especially on wall tree?. Most, if not all. tlie fail- 
into the Chicago market they drive all others out. ires in fruit tree culture are owing to something 
The difference in distance, in the cost and mode of wrong at the roots. We hear, year after year, of 
transportation, anil in the quality and condition of fruit trees gumming, cankering, and dying off This 


annual. We mention the plant in order to direct toward ir 
the attention of the growers of annuals. Tho Chiswick 1 
plants did not CODlf Into flower till late in the season, and 
were not very favorably placed, so that the true character of 
the plant was lial'dly developed. The plants formed indiv iilu 
ally, spreading tufted masses of about a foot in height, with 
the stems branching freely in a dichotomous manner, and the 
branrhlcts all terminated by one of the bright colored heads, 
in which the ray florets were crowded, broadly obviate, and 
Of a rich orange yellow, the disk, with its dark-tipped pointed 
scales, being of a deeper orange, and somewhat prominent.— 
Hovcy'i Magazine. 

The Tit aim so Arbutus. —Believing that in our anxiety to 
cultivate exotics we overlook many natives that are quite 
deserving a place in our collection, I venture a description of 
a little plant that 1 lmvt‘ growing on my premises, and for 
which I entertain quite a partiality. It is the Epigca. repens. 
commonly called Trailing Arbutus, or Ground Laurel—known 
in New England as May Flower. It is a prostrate or trailing, 
tmlf-slirubby plant. The main stem, petioles, and peduncles, 
bristly with rusty hairs. Leaves evergreen alternate, rounded 
heart-form, ou slender petioles; flowers white, or tinged with 
various shades of red, in small axillary and terminal dusters; 
appearing early in spring, (before the snows of winter have 
paid their last visits,) exhaling a rich Spicy fragrance. It is 
very hardy, growing 1 on sandy and often in rocky soils. 
Indeed, I lmve seen it flourishing on a rock, where it had 
insinuated its roots between the rock and a growth Of inoss. 

A very little pains will introduce a few plants into the coppice, 
or among the groups of evergreens, on the borders of the 
lawn, where they will flourish, and multiply from the self- 
sown seed, without any further trouble to the proprietor.—E. 

.1. Ferriss, Little Mountain, Lake Co., O . 1862.. 

Destruction of Plant-Lice with tiik Fumes os - Rosin.— 
M. Delaleux writes as follows to the Retme Tlorticole :—“ For 
a long time the greater part of horticulturists who occupied 
themselves with the culture of of the peach, employed, for 
the destruction of aphides which infested this tree, the fumes 
Of tobacco — an excellent method. I admit, but which has 
always appeared to mo very expensive; that method I have 
replaced with success by another, the cost of which is com¬ 
paratively insignificant. For several years l have used the 
fumes of rosin, which supplies them more abundantly than 
Ulbaoeo, and which thus far has given me results equally 
satisfactory. It suffices, l think, to point out this expedient 
to the attention of horticulturists, who should not hesistatc to 
use it, seeing the little cost of the rosin as compared to that 
of tobacco. " 

Peaches for Own a ho-Houses.— After noticing kinds that 


tlie fruit when it gets into market, enables Bt. Joseph 
to do this. St. Louis is the legitimate market for 
the Southern Illinois peaches. 

The Soil—Disease —Adaptation to Other 
Fruits. —Tho soil is generally a rich gravelly anil 
sandy loam. None of the diseases which have 
troubled the peach growers of older districts, have 
ever made tlieir appearance here. St. Joseph is 
equally well adapted to the culture and maturing 
of that (next to the peach) most delicious fruit, the 
pear. Considerable attention is also being given to 
grapes and the smaller fruits. 

February 10, 1862. li. W. Guernsey. 

Oun friends in Michigan on the shores of the great 
lakes, have afiue climate for fruit; of this there can be 
no question, and we are very glad to see they appre¬ 
ciate and are improving their great natural advant¬ 
ages. But, whether they will succeed in convincing 
the people further north and west that they can 
never grow fruit, and that Bt. Joseph is the center 
of the Universe, we are not so certain. 

-- 

EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING FOREST TREES. 

T ue first were Sugar Maple, set four t o six inches 
deeper than they grew in the forest, and tops cut 
back evenly to about one-half. They lived, but did 
not grow thriftily until the earth around them was 
removed two to four inches deep, and loosened fur¬ 
ther around. Second lot were cut off seven feet 


arises entirely through allowing the roots to strike 
too widely and deeply into Die cold soil. What 
should we think of the plant grower who bestowed 
much labor and attention in tying out and training 
of his plants, but paid no regard to the state of the 
roots or the soil? We would at once say that such 
a person was ignorant of the first principles ot 
scientific gardening. Successful plant cultivation 
depends, in a great measure, cm the care and atten¬ 
tion given to the preparation of the soil, the drainage, 
and potting of the plants. To succeed in fruit tree 
culture, we must always pay the greatest attention 
to the state of tho roots in the soil, Ac. Between 
tlie roots and leaves, the action is reciprocal, if we 
allow the roots to strike deep into a highly 
enriched, strong, retentive soil, we must naturally 
expect robust luxuriant growths, which will never 
get properly matured in out climate. And yet how 
common it is to see young trees in this state. How 
often do we see eveu young poach trees encouraged 
to make robust shoots, which, for want of the high 
and warm temperature of tho American summers 
to ripen, after a few years die of canker. Then 
people say it it is no use attempting to grow the 
peach in open air in this country — it requires the 
aid of glass. Unsound tissue is the result of rapid 
growth. If trees are allowed to grow rapidly for a 
few years without any check, sooner or later the 
evil will show itself; they may tide over a few mild 
winters, but the first severe one willeitherkillthemor 


Peaches for Orchard-Houses.— After noticing kinds that 
failed, tho Gardener's Chronicle sajs: 

“ Sorts of peaches that have home and are bearing a full 
Crop:—Ahee, Early York, Early Savoy, Early Grosse Mignonne, 
Red Nutmeg, Grosse Mignonne, Crawford's Early, Yiolette 
Hath e. Noblesse. Early Anne. Acton Scott, Coolcdge’s Favorite, 
and Royal Charlotte. 

• These are all early ripening sorts, and reasoning a priori-, 
tlie fact supports your opinion that tlie shoots must he well 
ripened to produce fruit. The late peaches, as a rule, make 
their growth later than the early kinds, and did riot last season 
ripen their shoots. My Nectarine trees, with tlie exception of 
the Roman and Early Newington, two clingstones, and rather 
late sorts, are crowded with fruit.” 

A Sunk Garden for tender climbing plants has been made 
at liew. It was once an old gravel pit. The top of the pit 
(surface of the ground) is planted with evergreens, which 
give shelter. The sides of the pit are sloped, and the bottom 
is leveled off; and an iron pillar is placed for each climber; a 
chain is festooned from the top of each pillar, and the vines 
trained along these chains. Tlie flowering shoots droop from 
these chains every direction, and the effect is described as 
charming. _ 

How to tell Seedlings that will Produce Dor elk 
Flowers. — The journal of the Paris Horticultural Society 
states that an experienced Italian cultivator of florists' flowers, 
Signor Rigamonti, has discovered liow to distinguish between 
single and double pinks iu the seedling state. Those having, 
as usual , hut two leaves will be single, while those having three 
leaves will product double flowers. He til inks the test infallible. 

Red Camomile to Destroy Insects. —Tho Journal d' Hor¬ 
ticulture dc Belgium states that a powder made from the 
flowers of the red camomile (Pyrelhrum roseum) emits “an 
odor so strong and penetrating that it kills all the insects and 
all the venniue of which, until now, no certain agent of 
destruction has been found.'' 


CHEERY KITCHEN. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman puts in a 
plea for the kitchen: 

Very much is written and said about pleasant and 
tastefully furnished parlors, but the kitchen is left 
quite in the back ground, except as it is described 
in stories of the olden time, “with ponderous beams 
overhead, from which hung festoons of dried pump¬ 
kins, tipples, &c.” It Is too important a part ot 
home to be neglected, yet it surely is neglected. 
The parlor must be cool, and airy, and sunshiny; 
but the kitchen may be wherever there is room for 
it. with a view, from curtain loss windows, of barn¬ 
yard and woodpile—no paiut or carpet on the floor, 
no paper on the Walls—furnished with chairs and 
tallies, and also with clothes lrame and wash tubs, 
a line of dish towels over the stove, and a row of old 
hats, coats, and frocks for ornaments. This is a pic¬ 
ture of too many of our farmer's kitchens—of the 
place where we housekeepers expect to spend a con¬ 
siderable portion of our time. No wonder mothers 
look careworn, and farmers’ wives and daughters 
complain of their field of labor. No wonder that 
soiled morning dresses are seen; for clean calico, 
white collars, and smooth hair, could never feel at 
home in a dingy, cheerless kitchen; and tho man 
who will not provide a pleasant one, deserves to 
take his breakfast every morning opposite a slovenly 
looking wife. 

I think, now, of one cheerful kitchen, a simple 
one. to be sure; but the morning sun looks through 
woodbine and roses, and never goes behind tho 
western hills without giving us a good-night glance, 
and morning glories peep in and throw their 
dancing shadows on the shifting floor. The distant 
view of bills and woodlands makes many a weary 
burden light by its silent teachings. We sing in 
such a kitchen, just because we cannot help singing, 
and a sad heart has no place there. 

And now, as we shivering wrap our shawls about 
us, vainly endeavoring to convince ourselves that 
winter is not almost here, yet gladly bring our 
books and knitting work around the big cooking- 
stove for the evening, do, husbands and fathers, 
hear my humble plea in behalf of the “ su lie ring 
sisterhood,” and give us a cheery kitchen. 

-- - »- * - , 

Fvit'E Froth. — A cheap and ornamental dish. 
For one-third of a pound of rice allow one quart of 
new milk, the whiles of three eggs, threes ounces of 
loaf-sugar, finely pounded, a stick of cinnamon, or 
eight or ten drops of almond flavoring, or six or 
eight young laurel-leaves, and a quarter of a pound 
of raspberry jam. Boil the rice in a pint or rather 
less of water; when the water is absorbed add the 
milk and let it go on boiling till quite tender, keep¬ 
ing it stirred to prevent burning. If cinmtmun or 
laurel-leaves are used, boil them with the milk, and 
1 .temove them when the rice is sufficiently done; if 
essence of almonds be used for flavoring, it may be 
J. dropped among the sugar; when the rice milk is 
. cold, put it in a glass dish or china bowl. Beat up 
the egg whites and sugar to a froth, cover the rice 
with it, and stick bits of raspberry jam over the top. 


Burns os. Scalds. —As accidents from these causes 
are unfortunately of oft recurrence, and most gen¬ 
erally fall to the portion of children, a remedy at 
once simple and always at hand, producing the 
most beneficial results, cannot be too well known. 
In case, then, of an accident from fire or any scald¬ 
ing liquid, take lard and flour and make a salve, 
letting the flour form the chief part Bprcad this 
tolerably thick on pieces of linen or other rag, and 
apply to the suffering part, changing often, till ail 
the fire is drawn out. 1 once knew ot a little boy 
who was scalded on the toot, by the tipping over of 
a saucepan; this remedy was applied with almost 
instant relief from pain, and changed for fresh 
bandages about every ten minutes or less. Every 
one ought to keep this remedy in mind, and publish 
it among their friends .—Rural Register. 


United States, there are many handsome hedges of first summer. These were Maple, White Ash, and 


the English Hawthorn, which are entirely e fled live; 
and in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as well as in 
some of the older States, there are those who have 
been so entirely successful with this plant as to feel 
perfectly satisfied with it. The English thorn, in 
the first attempts in hedging, was most commonly 
planted, because it was readily and cheaply 
obtained by importation from England. Other 
plants had then to tie grown in this country, before 
the nurserymen were able to supply the demand, as 
they have since done, with this and other plants, in 


Beech. The third were cut off nine feet, and a few 
small limbs and buds lett They grew less stocky 
and thrifty. And fourth, cut off tops the year pre¬ 
vious to removing. Of these the shoots were not so 
strong as those of the second. 

From my experience. 1 draw the following con¬ 
clusions:—To have trees do well, dig the places to 
set them—before removing—not less than two feet 
deep nor less than four feet in diameter, and fill 
again with surface soil, so that the trees when set 
will be two inches deeper than when iu the forest. 


"We strongly advise, then, that before planting 
young fruit trees, the soil should be so prepared 
that no robust growth may result; always aim at 
moderate-sized wood, which will stand a chance of 
getting ripened, particularly peach, nectarine, and 
apricot trees; by this means, and by not over-crop¬ 
ping while the trees are young, you will, in a few 
years, get a wall of well-ripened sound wood, which 
will stand any ordinary winters we may have, and 
will bear good crops regularly, with proper atten¬ 
tion, for a number of years. What a pleasure to the 
gardener! 


Carrot Coffee. — We are using carrots sliced 
thin, dried, and slightly browned, as a partial sub¬ 
stitute for coffee. We think if coffee was ever so 
Ifnnuincs ml gwWMtvs* I cheap and plenty, the above makes a richer, more 

“ _ nutritious, palatable, and healthy drink. The car- 

Stkawbbrry Planting.— l am desirous of having a straw- rots need not be pulverized. Tlie addition of from 

•rry bed, and would be greatly obliged to you, or a knowing .sixth to one-tenth coffee is an improvement, 
►rresuondent. for liiformaUtra us to tin; proper tnn* ot “ set- - , 

ng out ” the vines or plants. Also, tlie proper mode of pre- You may have published this, or something like it, 

Ud^-A *1802° ‘ ,lantiS wrsf bpf0! ' e > but its repetition may be beneficial to some. 

Set out the plants as early as you can obtain them in the d ' ' , r » , ,_ 


sandy —A SCBSCKiurt: Morgan Co., IU., 1 *02. 


spring, and you will have a crop in a little over a year from 
the time of setting. Or you can put out the plants as soon as 
the new runners are formed and well rooted next summer, 
but in that case you will not get much fruit autil the summer of 
f>3, and if the weather should prove hot and dry after planting, 
you will he apt to lose some plants, unless they are watered. 
Your very sandy soil is doubtless very poor, and you will lmve 
to enrich it. Stable manure, ashes, and swamp muck, about 
equal parts, makes an excellent compost for stub sods. Put 
straw between tlie rows as a mulch. It will keep the fruit 
clean, and acting as a mulch, prevent too rapid evaporation of 
moisture, which often results in the drying up of the fruit, so 
that scarcely half a crop is ripened. 


Sweet Potato Cakes.— Grate boiled sweet po¬ 
tatoes and mix with an equal quantity of flour, four 
ounces of butter, add salt and milk, cut out and 
bake in a hot oven, slice and butter for tea.— R. P. 
P., Durham, Greens Co., A r . F„ 1?G2. 

-« - ■»•-»- 

[Sl'ftUIAL NOTICE.] 

Read and Remember —That if you don't want to endanger 
tlie lives of yourselves and your children, use D. B. Ds Land 
& Co.'s Chemical Saleratus, instead of using the caustic, 
unhealthy, impure stuff that is so common iu tlie market. 
You may possibly save a doctor's bill by taking our advice. 
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PROMISES. 


deceived him with my “ dunno’s,” but in truth I did 
not know who he was. He might he Mr. some¬ 
body else, and a villain, too. I did not believe it, 
though. I supposed he came to see me, but did not 
know but some other business drew him here. 
Father conversed but little with him—asked him if 
there were any “ peace men ’’ in the vicinity where 
he resided. 1 thought he looked wonderfully like 
one as he raised his great, calm looking eyes full in 
his lace, and replied that “ he thought not-he knew 
of none.” Ho remained enough longer to tell me 
he liked me immensely, and asked what had become 
of Bridget. Whereupon 1 disclosed the deception, 
but told him I had never attempted the brogue 
before for the edification of the public. I little 
thought when we school girls used to gather 
together to try our skill upon foreign tongues, that 
those rehearsals would ever prove beneficial; but 
you see now, .1 knnie, there is but little but may be 
made useful. 

Mr. Norwood departed after asking about seeing 
me again, correspondence, &c,, to which I gave him 
nothing definite. I suppose you’ll want to know if 
it was venij vide , vici. You have the result of the 
veni and vidi, — I’ll tell you of the vici, — 1 liked 


A promise is either expressed or implied, verbal 
or written, made by one person to another, and 
which binds the promise/, either in law or honor, to 
do or forbear some particular thing specified. All 
promises are morally binding upon the maker, even 
if not legally binding. You may say that you will 
do thus arid so, and yet, do very differently; though 
you violate the moral law, civil law takes no cogni¬ 
zance of the matter. 1 think there is an adage, 
“Quick to promise, slow to perform,” and it is much 
to he feared that this is frequently the case, from the 
readiness with which some people make them; but 
it is certainly very wrong. If you make a promise 
to a person, he has a right to expect that you will 
perform it, unless you have a sufficient excuse. 
Instances have occurred ot people who said they 
would give a specified sum to be applied to a cer¬ 
tain purpose, but did not wish to sign the paper. 
Supposing their word to be good, it was counted as 
much as if it had been money in hand: but upon 
calling for it, payment was refused—had changed 
their mind, or gave some equally frivolous excuse. 
This was going quite tou far in the matter of prom¬ 
ises. The law should, and perhaps would have 
held them to the performance, but it was not thought 
best, as voluntary offerings only were desired. It 
would have been much better if they had said no at 
once, as they would then have had a clear con¬ 
science, have wronged no one, and not have had 
people lose confidence in them. 

Promises should never he made unless there is a 
reasonable expectetlon that they can be performed, 
except conditionally. If you append your name to 
a subscription, the law holds you responsible 
according to the terms of the writing, so that care 
and discretion will lie exercised before you affix 
your name. An equal care in all cases shows that 
the person desires to promise nothing that ho cannot 
perform. On the other hand, if a person promises 
too readily, he may soon forget it unless again 
reminded, and then, perhaps, think you must be 
mistaken. Others, from a natural weakness, a 
desire to, please, or from fear of displeasing, are 
ready to say yes to almost everything, however 
extravagant, and will endeavor to fulfill their prom¬ 
ises, even at much personal inconvenience. The 
experience of such people will, after a while, effect¬ 
ually cure them of making real promises. 

Again, promises made to children should bo faith¬ 
fully kept. Naturally frank and ingenuous, they 
expect every promise to be performed to the letter; 
and if it is uot, they will not only be greatly disap¬ 
pointed, but their faith and trust in you will ho 
shaken. Parents, then, cannot be too careful in 
keeping their promises to their children, in the most 
trifling matters, if they would have them frank and 
open-hearted. If you promise them any thing, that 
particular thing they must have, or they are not 
satisfied. Besides, to give them their first lessons in 
distrust and suspicion, as sometimes happens with 
young children, is something of which 1 hope few 
parents would be guilty. You cannot, then, be too 
careful in making promises. Let your motto be, 
“ Slow to promise, quick to perform,” and many of 
the evils resulting from rash promises will be 
avoided. c. a. f. 

South Gilboa, Schoharie Co., N. Y., 1862. 
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SNOW. 
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THE MOTHER’S CHOICE. 


BY FI.OKBXCi; I’ERCY. 


Soft i ,y the fleecy snowflakes fall, 

Seeming spirits of Jove and light. 

Weaving for our desolate Mother-Earth 
A beautiful rube of white; 

They are filling the air with their starry forms 
In their downward fall from the sky, 

While all along the brandies bare 
Little ridges of snow Hakes lie. 

They whiten the sides of the brown tree-trunks, 
And the evergreens bend low, 

And the deserted bird s nest of the summer agone 
Is piled with the fleecy snow; 

They are capping the fence-posts all along, 

And beautiful curves they form 
Around the feet of the desolate trees, 

So grim in the wintry storm. 

The carpetings green of the meadows 
Are hidden away from our view, 

And the beautiful flowers that spangled them, 

And opened their eyes to the dew, 

To the golden light of the summer-time, 

But a few short months ago, 

Ail withered and dead are lying 
Under the cold, white snow 

The quivering leaves of the forest trees, 

With their shadows cool arid deep,— 

Among which the summer breezes lulled 
So many birds to sleep,— 

Grew gorgeously bright in October’s reign, 

Then sadly fell by the way, 

And are mouldering back to the dust again 
’Neath the tlceey snow to day. 

It. is sifting over grave-yard mounds, 

Forming a pure white pall 
Over sleeping forms that have often watched 
The fluttering snowflakes fall; 

O’er many who welcomed the spring-time bright, 
Now lying so silent and low, 

Where the troubled sleep and the weary rest 
Under the drifting snow 

Rome, N. Y., 1802. E 


Beside the toilsome way 
Lonely and dark, by fruits anil flowers unblest, 
Which my worn feet tread sadly, day by day, 
Longing in vain for rest, 

An angel softly walks, 

With pale sweet face, and eyes cast meekly down, 
The while from withered leaves and flowerless stalks 
She weaves my fitting crown. 

A sweet and patient grace, 

A look of firm endurance, true and tried, 

Of suffering meekly borne, rests on her face 
So pure—so glorified. 

And when my fainting heart 
Desponds and murmurs ut its adverse fate, 

Then quietly the angel's bright lips part, 

Murmuring softly, “Wait;” 

“ Patience!'' she sweetly saith,— 

“ The Father's mercies never come too late; 

Gird thee with patient strength and trusting faith 
And firm endurance—wait!” 

Angel, behold, I wait, 

Wearing the thorny crown through all life’s hours,— 
Wait till thy hand shall ope the eternal gate, 

And change the thorns to flowers! 


BY KATE WOODLAND. 


A mother sat one summer eve within her little room, 

Her children hovered by her side amid the twilight gloom; 
She thought an Angel spake to her— 1 ' I've come,” he said, “to 
bear 

A little lamb from out thy flock, a birdling from thy care; 

But first I give thee power to choose with which thou first 
wouldst part, 

Which little blossom of thy love thou’dst pluck from out thy 
heart." 

The mother gazed in grief and woe, “ Oh. do not take,’ she 
cried, 

“ My eldest horn, the Rose that blooms so sweetly hy my side; 
She's grave and thoughtful, faithful, kind, and true in word 
and deed, 

50 watchful o or the younger ones, and mindful of their need; 
Our home would be so desolate, and dark the sunniest day, 
Were we to lose our little girl, our darling Ellen May. 

“ Her little sister? No, oh, no! Within our household bower 

51 10 is the Honeysuckle sweet which gladdens every hour— 
Light-hearted and affectionate, each wish and want is twined 
With sweet content and love around her sister's guiding mind; 
At work or play, hy night or or day, apart they do not dwell; 
’Twere cruel now to separate—oh, leave my Clara Bell. 

“ And yet I cannot spare my son, my brave, my only boy; 

His father’s Morning glory and Ills mother's Evening Joy; 

He’s agile as a mountain deer, as reckless and as free, 

And yet a warm and loving heart has little Wendell Lee. 

His father’s heart would burst with grief and mine bo filled 
with woe, 

Were we to let from out our home our merry prattler go. 

“ Yet, oh, I cannot, dare not say that thou, my youngest pet, 
My Violet, my Daisy, my fragrant Mignonette, 

Art any less beloved by me. because that love is brief; 

Thou art. to me what morning dew is to the summer leaf; 

I cannot bid thee take my babe, good Angel, bear my prayer; 
I cannot choose; then leave them all to bloom beneath my 
care.” 

The Angel sadly turned away, but soon he came again, 

And bore away the eldest flower; the mother’s tears were vain. 
She laid her darling in the grave, and thought her heart would 
break, 

And yet she blessed the holy Power which gave and could 
retake, 

That He in wisdom did not add the deeper, heavier woe, 

Of choosing which of those she loved should he the first to go. 

Carlton, N. Y., 1862. 


“ Take hold of iny hand,” says the little one, 
when she reaches a slippery place, or when some¬ 
thin”; frightens her. With the fingers clasped tightly 
around the parent’s- hand, she steps cheerfully and 
bravely along, clinging a little closer when the way 
is difficult, and happy in the beautiful strength of 
childish faith. 

“ Tuko hold of my hand,” says the young convert, 
trembling with the eagerness of his love. Full well 
he knows that, if he rely on any strength of his own 
he will stumble and fall; but, if the Master reach 
forth his hand, he may walk with unwearied foot, 
even on the crested wave. The waters of strife or 
of sorrow shall not overwhelm him, if he but keep 
last hold of the Savior. 

“ Take hold of my hand,” falters the mother, feeling 
that she is all too weak for the great responsibili¬ 
ties that throng in her path. Where shall she learn 
the greatness of the mission—the importance of the 
field that has been assigned to her? And learning 
it, how shall she fulfill it, if she have not the sustain¬ 
ing, constant presence of One who loves his people? 

“ Take hold of my hand,” whispers the aged one, 
tottering on through the shadows and snows of 
many years. As the lights of earth grow dimmer 
in the distance, and as the darkening eye looks for¬ 
ward to see if lie can discern the first glimmer of 
the heavenly home, the weary pilgrim cries out, 
even as the child beside its mother, lor the Saviour’s 
hand. 

0 Jesus! Friend and elder Brother, when the 
night cometh, when the feet are weary, when the 
eyesore dim, “take hold of our hand .”—Christian 
Treasury. __ _ 
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LOOK OUT, NANCY. 


“Now, Nancy,” said good Mrs. Brown, as she 
was superintending the packing of her daughter’s 
trunk preparatory to her leaving home for the first 
time to attend a distant school. “Now, Nancy, I 
feel some way as if 1 had a great deal to say to you, 
but I don’t know exactly how lo say it. If I could 
only give you some of my experience without your 
having the bad feelings I have had in getting if, I 
should be glad; but one can’t learn for another. 
But you just remember that when you go among 
strangers, it ain’t always them as is most friendly 
and forward at first that will bear acquaintance best. 
It’s the nature of some to be taken up with new 
things; so don’t put too much dependence on the 
first friends yon make, especially them that says the 
most. ’Taint them that talks the most about being 
good that are* really the host, you'll find. When 
you hear anybody always quoting a sense of right, 
and a sense ol' duty, as an excuse fcr telling you 
something another has said against you, look out 
for them. Those who say so much about right 
actions do lint live any more consistent than other 
folks, generally speaking. You just go right along 
and do as near right as you can, and your happiness 
and progress will depend on that more than on any 
body round you. b. c. d. 

Geneva, Wis., 1802. 


LETTER FROM THE CAMP. 


Dear Rural:—I feel quite in the mood for 
writing you a familiar letter, this afternoon; for 1 
must confess that tent-life hasn’t cured mo of my 
natural fondness for the lady-like employment of 
gossiping; and although I’ve no important news to 
give you, yet perhaps I can find enough ol‘“nothing 
in particular” to fill a sheet. 

Yesterday, 1 was delighted to receive three Janu¬ 
ary Rukals; and they were eagerly read around 
our blazing wood fire. 

Our friend, the Lieutenant, seized upon Colonel 
Plow HANDLE'S letter, and the column of Wit and 
Humor, while your bumble servant was delighted 
with the beautiful poem, “ The Picket Guard,’’ a 
theme which, in this country, has an added power 
and reality. 

You have heard a thousand times of the “sacred 
soil of Virginia.” yet 1 presume yon have never 
thought of i l as a fluid; but I assn re y oil it has been in a 
liquid condition for a number of days past. Whether 
it will become sufficiently consolidated to admit ol a 
speedy advance movement., remains to be proved. 
“To march” or “not to march," is still an open 
question. 

At the present moment, the sky is overcast with 
clouds, the wind is blowing, and the sleet driving 
against our tent, in a way that forebodes a stormy 
night. Ever and anon heavy firing may lx 1 heard— 
artillery practice, I suppose. There really is a great 
deal of music in the whistling of a cannon ball; but 
it may be one of the sounds to W’hich distance lends 
enchantment. 

1 can’t help pitying all the denizens of cities and 
towns who are compelled to burn coal in close, dis¬ 
mal stoves. They cannot imagine how cosy, and 
comfortable, and cheerful, a great fire-place with a 
blazing wood fire is. I think our grandfathers and 
grandmothers were wiser than their descendants 
arc; for they never thought of warming their houses 
in any other way; which fact may have had some¬ 
thing to do.with their longevity. But these camp 
fire-places have an additional recommendation, inas¬ 
much as they are built of secession brick, well plas¬ 
tered with the “sacred soil.” The wood being 
provided by Uncle Sam, of course burns well. 

Don’t fancy that we are beyond the reach of daily 
papers, and their carriers. Six mornings in the 
week shrill boy-voices are heard shouting u New 
York Herald, Tribune , and Times’* —and a little 
while afterwards we hear “ Btdlhnore Clipper "— 
upon the arrival of which there is always a great 
out-cry among the soldiers, they are so anxious to 
get the latest news; and “this way, Clipper is 
heard from every direction. There is also the 
“ Sunday Morning ( 'hronidc ” tor those who have 
no conscientious scruples In regard to reading secu¬ 
lar papers on the Sabbath; and that class is cer¬ 
tainly in the majority here. 

1 think we excel our brethren at the North in one 
virtue, and that is pedienee. "We do not expect that 
everything can be done at once; and because there 
is not a battle every day. We do not ask if they are 
ever going to do anything? It is well to remember 
that “ Rome was not built in a day.” Our men are 
anxious to move forward—anxious lo fight—but they 
are willing to wait until /he moment comes; and they 
have great confidence in our brave Commander-in- 
Chief, who has a strong hold on all soldiers’ hearts. 
However. 1 will leave this field to wiser heads and 
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LETTERS FROM HILLDALE FARM, 


October nth. —I promised to tell you of the 
“Farmer Boy’s” visit in one of my epistles. His 
letters bore the signature, “ Edgar Fenton Nor¬ 
wood.” The time not being fixed for his visit, 1 
endeavored to keep myself “in trim,” as he was 
liable to come any day. Perhaps he thought that 
women who write lor newspapers never wear soiled 
dresses, and their hair is never out ol order. Be 
it as it may, he came on Monday. I had just 
finished washing, and in emptying the tubs had 
spilled nearly the whole contents of one upon my 
dress, so that 1 looked as though 1 had just received 
a fresh baptism. In this plight 1 went into the 
sitting-room to survey myself in the old-fashioned 
long mirror, and couldn’t help observing that I 
looked like the picture of the witch of End or in our 
old family bible. To complete the resemblance. I 
drew off my net, and running my fingers through 
the curls, soon Had a huge-looking mass of hail' 
streaming down my shoulders. By this time I 
looked worse than the picture, when I heard the 
clinic of the gale latch, and in that brief glance saw 
a carriage at the gate, and a stranger half way up 
the walk. I never was in the habit of running, if 
not “dressed up,” and could not do so now, lor no 
one was in calling range. (Perhaps I should tell 
you that this occurred before brother’s illness.) I 
half suspected who he was, but never discovered 
myself in so great a dilemma but that I found some 
means of extrication therefrom. Snatching up my 
sun-bonuet, I drew it down far over my face, 
appeared at the door in answer to his knock, when 
the following colloquy ensued: 

“ Does Mr. M-reside here?” 

“ Shu re an’ be does." 

“ Is Miss M-at home?” 

“ An' I'm sorry to till ye the Mistiness is abroad.” 

“ I wished to see the young lady—Miss Minnie,” 
and the stranger smiled faintly. 

“Oh! an’ beggiu' yer honor’s pardon, its Miss 
Minnie ye're afther saying. Come into the parlor 
and I'll be af'lhor tolling her. 

Bridget handed the gentleman a seat, and was 
about departing, when she added. “ An' what will 1 
till her if she’d be aftlior kuowin’ who ye might be?” 

The smile was not so faint this time, as the gen¬ 
tleman hastily wrote on the back of a card, “ Edgar 
F. Norwood.” 

Bridget, thus satisfied, beat a hasty retreat, and 
soon after found herself in her own room convulsed 
with laughter. 1 had not laughed so heartily in a 
long time, Jennie; but the whole thing was so 
ludicrous, how could 1 help it? Instead of a lad in 
his teens, I saw a man not loss than twenty-five. I 
thought ho looked a little like father, too. He was 
tall, rather slender, and had great, deep-looking 
gray eyes, while father is only of medium height, 
and has black eyes. His hair was nearly if not 
quite black, moustache and whiskers ditto. You 
know of the latter I’m a great admirer, —think 
they’re a decided improvement to a man’s face. In 
truth, l think men should duly observe that, passage 
of Scripture which says “ thou shalt not mar the 
comers of thy board.’' But what should 1 do? There 
I was in my wet dross, hair hanging at random, and 
a gentleman in the parlor waiting for me. I sat 
down at my desk and informed the gentleman that 
I regretted a half hour’s engagement, but hoped lie 
would feel at ease, &c., and dispatched Bridget 
with it. He seemed rather disappointed at seeing 
Bridget again, but acknowledged her kindness 
witli a graceful “ thank you.” 

The half hour elapsed, and I re-descended the 
stairs. Of course my hair did not half curl, nor 
could I find my white apron .that I thought looked 
so charmingly with my dark calico dress. He rose 
and came toward me at my entrance, saying he 
hoped he had the pleasure of addressiitg the 
“ Farmer’s Girl.” I answered with a blunt “ yes;” 
but bis manners were so bland, so frank, and gal¬ 
lant-like, that at tho end of five minutes we were 
talking at a rapid rate. 

He lived two hundred miles away, therefore his 
visit was not very brief. Next day. w hile I was pre¬ 
paring dinner in the kitchen, father said, “ Who is 
that fellow?” “ I dunno’.” “ What is he here for?” 
“I dunno’.” “Well, I think ’tis rather strange,” 
and he resumed his paper. Perhaps I partially 


MEN WANTED 


NOTHING FINISHED 


Men are wanted who are willing and able to do 
the work of life faithfully and unflinchingly. The 
Church of Christ wants men! Oh, it is pitiful to 
look over the vast hosts which are professedly 
marshalled on the side of the Redeemer, and see 
the numerous dead bodies among them — soulless, 
lifeless forms of (forgive the paradox) animate 
matter, which clog the enterprise of thoso who, 
accepting their position in the church as men, strive 
to be something better than drivelling parodies 
upon the name. Who has not seen and felt the 
want here spoken of? IIow many churches are 
fast sinking in tho mire and quicksands of a spirit¬ 
less orthodoxy, or a heartless morality! How many 
ministers of the cross arc struggling against this 
l'eai-fiil want of the times! Their hands are almost 
powerless, because, to the ordinary opposition to 
truth is added the weight of soulless bodies, which 
—like all other matter—possesses immobility, and 
will neither assist nor get out of others’ way.— 
Christum O'oardian. 
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DISCONTENT. 


I once had the curiosity to look into a little girl's 
work-box. And what do you suppose I found? 
Well, in the first place, I found a “ bead purse,” 
about half done; there was, however, no prospect 
of it ever being finished, for the needles wore out, 
and the silk upon the spools all tangled and drawn 
into a complete wisp. Laying this aside, 1 look up 
a nice piece of perforated paper, upon which was 
wrought one lid of a bible, and beneath it the 
words. “ 1 love;” but what she loved was left for 
me to conjecture. Beneath the bible lid I found a 
sock, evidently commenced for some baby foot; but 
it had come to a stand just upon the little heel, and 
there it seemed doomed lo remain. Near to the 
sock was a need 1 o-book. one cover of which was 
neatly made, and upon the other, partly finished, 
was marked, “ to my dear.” 1 need not, however, 
tell you all that I found there; but this much 1 can 
say. that during my travels through that work-box, 
1 found not a single article complete; and mute as 
they were, those half finished forsaken things told 
me a sad story about that little girl. They told me 
that with a heart full of generous affection, with a 
head full of pretty and useful projects, all of which 
she had both the means and the skill to carry into 
effect, she was still a useless child— always doing, 
but never accomplishing her work. It was not a 
want of industry, but a want of perseverance. 
Remember, my dear little friends, that it. matters 
but little what great things we undertake. Our 
glory is not in that, but in what we accomplish. 
Nobody in the world cares for what we mean to do; 
but everybody will open their eyes by-and-by, to 
see what men aud women and little children have 
done.— Selected. 


and conditions of society. From the “hewer of 
wood and digger of ditches ” up to the King on tho 
throne, discontent makes sad havoc of a large por¬ 
tion of man’s allotted share of happiness. At the 
touch of its deadening vims, all enjoyment withers 
and decays, leaving nothing but a wreck of blasted 
hopes and insatiable desires. The millionaire, as 
he rolls along in liis glittering equipage, may feel 
that he is monarch of all he surveys. His mansion 
may be decorated with all the ornaments that wealth 
can command. Music, society and ease, may all 
contribute to bis enjoyment. Like Dives of old, he 
may be “clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day;” but.let once tho subtle 
influences of discontent begin to affect him, and peace 
and pleasure will flee from his domicil, and misery 
will become his daily companion. 

But, when once the lesson of contentment with a 
little has been learned, the rudest cottage may 
become the favored abode of contentment with all 
its sweet pleasures. 

Every one has heard of Diogenes, the Grecian 
philosopher, who went about barefoot, dressed in 
shabby clothes, and carrying a jug, a bag, and a 
staff. Ilis house was a tub, which he lugged about 
all day, and slept in at night. This philosopher at 
one time indulged in the luxury of a ladle to drink 
with, but on seeing a shepherd boy drinking out of 
his hand, Diogenes threw his ladle away, as a use¬ 
less encumbrance. He believed that the fewer a 
man’s possessions are, the greater his enjoyments. 
Though this doctrine does not harmonize with the 
ideas of our wealth-seeking Americans, yet it would 
be well for a large proportion of our people to 
imbibe something of its spirit. 

To be continually fretting about that which has 
passed away, and lhat which a wise Providence has 
denied Us, is a foolish aud wicked habit, by which 
nothing is ever gained, while much is lost. To go 
grumbling and discontented through life, as if there 
were nothing good in this world, is certainly 
ungrateful toward that Good Being, who is the 
source “whence all our blessings flow.” We,— 
undeserving creatures,—enjoy all those comforts 
and conveniences which ought to make us happy; 
but the Savior, when on earth pursuing his mis¬ 
sion of good-will to man, had not even where to lay 
his head. Let us then cure ourselves of this 
unlovely evil, by considering how much more unde¬ 
sirable our position might be in life. Let us say 
with the poet: 

I cure not, fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot rob me Of free nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve; 

Lot health my nerves and finer fibers brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave.” 

Belleville, Pa., 1802. K - «• 


The End of the Pilgrimage. —Fear not, thou 
that longest to lie at home. A lew steps more and 
thou art there. Death to God’s people is but a fer¬ 
ryboat. Every day, and every hour, the boat pushes 
off with some of the saints, and returns for more. 
Soon, () believer, it will bo said to thee as it was to 
her in the Gospel, “ The Master is come, and calleth 
for thee.” When you are got to tho boundary of 
you race below, and stand on the verge of heaven 
and the con fines of immortality, then there will be 
nothing but the short valley of death between you 
and the promised land; the labors ot your pilgrim¬ 
age will then bo on the point of conclusion, and you 
will have nothing to do but to entreat God, as Moses 
did, “ I pray thee, let me go over, and see the good 
land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain, 
aud Lebanon.”— Toplady. 


THE GOOD OLD TIME 


What has become of the old-fashioned teaching 
of sewing, in schools, for girls? How, many girls in 
New York could either make or mend a garment 
decently? We have plenty of French and drawing 
lessons; these are very well in their place, but do 
the young ladies who pride themselves on those 
accomplishments own a Ifwmblc? or, owning a gold 
one, perhaps, in a rosewood work-box, do they 
know liow to use it? Could they make a button¬ 
hole, or sew on a missing hook and eyo, or darn a 
stocking, in case of emergency? Or are tlioy as 
utterly helpless in this regard as if they might never 
become wives of men who had not Lhe riches of 
Croesus, or be the mothers of little girls whom iu 
after years they might be sorry not to be able to 
instruct in this old-fashioned branch of knowledge. 
For one. I deplore that fashion has so utterly ban¬ 
ished it from our female schools; it is a disgrace to 
any American girl or woman not to he independent, 
if necessary, of any assistance in the way of plain 
sewing. Mothers, of course, are more to blame 
than teachers; for the latter generally Leach what ia 
required by those who entrust children to their care. 

Alas, for the good old dame who used to inspect 
seams and button-holes so remorselessly that every 
graduate was dismissed perfect in all these particu¬ 
lars, so essential to the comfort of a family. No 
woman, when she is married, can say that she can 
always command the assistance necessary for this 
department of labor. Is not the subject at least 
worth a thought from the “ accomplished ” mothers 
of the present day, with regard to their pretty but 
useless daughters? 


When a man becomes a Christian he will not be 
exempt from tears, from losses, from sickness, cares 
and death; but be will bear theso things with a 


patience that the world has not; and he will see, 
overruling these things, a hand that the world does 
not see; and he will learn that great problem which 
Christianity alone selves, that out of evil God is 
still educing good. 

A Beautiful Fancy,— In the “Legend of the 
Tree of Life,” published in New York, in 1776, 
occurs the following: “Trees and woods have 
twice saved the world—first hy tho uric, then by the 
cro§s ; making full amends for the evil truit ot the 
tree in Paradise, hy that which was borne on the 
tree in Golgotha.” 


Haste. —The eagerness and strong bent of the 
mind after knowledge, if not warily regulated, is 
often a hindrance to it. It still presses into further 
discoveries and new objects, and catches at the 
variety of knowledge, and therefore often stays not 
long enough on what is before it, to look into it as 
it should, for haste to pursue what is yet out ot 
sight. He that rides post through a country, may 
be able, from the transient view, to tell how iu 
general the parts lie, and may be able to give some 
loose description of here a mountain and there a 
plain; here a morass, and there a river; woodland 
in one part, and savannahs in another. Such super¬ 
ficial ideas and observations as these he may collect 
in galloping over it. But the more useful observa¬ 
tions of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, 
with their several sorts and properties, must neces¬ 
sarily escape him; and it is seldom men ever dis¬ 
cern the rich mines, without some digging.. 


Make a Stir. —If a man is a skillful physician, 
lie must demonstrate that fact before implicit confi¬ 
dence can be reposed in him- A lawyer may 
possess taleDts equal to those of a "Webster, yet it 
he fails to disclose the fact, he will unquestionably 
suffer for the lack of clients. The world will be 
convinced of the tniths of Christianity when all 
its professors shall exemplify its precepts in prac¬ 
tical life. 


Dress plainly — the thinnest soap-bubbles wear 
the gaudiest colors. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT SANDWICH, STATE OF ILLINOIS 


lished an intrenched camp in the center, and erected 
five forts to defend it at the important points. 

The Rebel Garrison on Roanoke Island — 
General Officers. — Major-General Hill, com¬ 
manding. Brigadier-General Henry A. Wise. 

Troops—Wise's Legion.— Light battery, Capt. 
Romer. First regiment, Col. E. S. Ewall. Second 
regiment. Col. Frank Anderson. Third regiment, 
Col. J. L. Davis. Infantry battalion, Lieut, Col. 
Gibbs. Infantry battalion, Lieut Col. Patten. In¬ 
fantry battalion, Major Driffield. Infantry battalion, 
Major Hausborough. Georgia regiment, Colonel 

McMillan. North Carolina regiment, Col.-. 

In all about 5,000 troops. 

The lortilications are supported by a small naval 
force under Commodore W. F. Lynch. The names 
of the rebel steam gunboats are the Fanny, (cap¬ 
tured from the Union,) Curlew, Seabird, and Post 
Boy. Each of these vessels has an armament of 
two guns. 


Latitude 41 c 31'. Longitude 88° 31’. Height of station above Sea, five hundred and seventy-five feet. 


Annual Results, 


“ Let the demon of discord our melody mar, 

5, Or Treason!* red hand rend our Union asunder, 

Break one string from our harp, or extinguish one star, 

The whole system’s tildaie with its lightning and thunder. 
Let the discord he hushed! 

Let the traitors lie crushed! 

Though ‘ Legion' their name, all with victory flushed! 

For aye must our motto stand, fronting the sun: 

‘ E Pluribus f/num ' — Though many, we're one.’’ 


Commodore Porter’s Expedition. 

The vessels of this fleet are rapidly being com¬ 
pleted, and some of them have already sailed for 
the place of rendezvous at the South, Their arma¬ 
ment has required much time, on account of its 
novel character and the necessity of experiments 
with the mortars, which are about twice as heavy as 
those used in the English service. The twenty 
heavy mortars weigh eight and a half tuns each. 
The diameter of the boro is thirteen inches. The 
total depth of tho boro is thirty-five inches—a little 
more than two and a half times its diameter. But 
the most remarkable feature in their construction 
is the thickness of the metal arouud the bore, 
which is at, every point no less than fifteen inches. 

. Tho trunnions measure fifteen inches in diameter. 
The entire length of the mortar is fifty inches, and 
the aggregate diameter forty-three inches, or more 
than three and a half loot 

The bomb shells to be thrown from the mortars 
are of tho ordinary description, resembling round 
shot, but hollow, and weighing, iwfilied,*over 200 
pounds each. Between seven and eight thousand of 
these boml»s have been furnished for the flotilla, and 
it is understood that the amount of explosive mate¬ 
rial contained in each shell exceeds twelve pounds; 
the powder having been carefully granulated 
expressly for this purpose. 

In addition to the mortar armament, each vessel 
has been provided with two “long thirty-two’s” of 
the best description of smooth-bore ordnance. 

The vessels of the morter fleet number twenty- 
one, and, with tho exception of the flag-ship, are 
sailing vessels. Nearly alt of theso are schooners of 
from one to three hundred tuns burden. Originally 
they were fitted out us war vessels, and pierced tor 
four or six guns. Steamers cannot be advantage¬ 
ously employed, the ponderous mortars necessarily 
occupying the center of the vessel, so that the posi¬ 
tion usually assigned to the engines or machinery of 
a steamer is taken up. Besides, these small vessels 
are stronger in proportion than large ones; their 
light draft, fitting them for the navigation of shallow 
water, and their small tunnage requiring compara¬ 
tively few men to manage them. Moreover, as a 
mortar vessel fights better at anchor, facility of 
movement is unnecessary. 

The adaptation of these schooners to the mortar 
service is admirable. An almost solid mass of wood 
has been built from the keel to the upper deck. 
This staunch ground-work is composed of timbers 
over one foot square, and twelve feet in length, 
interlaced and firmly fastened. Two or three inches 
above the upper deck the “bed” is biult, consisting 
of a solid horizontal surface, circular in form, with 
a “track” near its edge, upon which run rollers 
bearing a revolving platform. The great mortar 
bed is carefully braced, and supported by the entire 
strength of the vessel, so as to bear the recoil ot the 
mortar, the recoil being estimated at a force of 
seventy-five tuns. 

The fleet will bo arranged in three divisions, as 
follows: 

Flay Ship —Side wheel gunboat Octorara, Com¬ 
mander D. D. Porter, commanding. 

First Division —Lieutemiufc Watson Smith, com¬ 
manding—Norfolk Packet, flag vessel; schooners 
Oliver Lee, William Bacon, Arietta, C. P. Wil¬ 
liams, Para. 

Second Division —Lieutenant \V. W. Queen, com¬ 
manding—T. A. Ward, flag vessel; schooners Geo. 
Mangum, Adolphus Huge!, Matthew V r assar, Jr., 
Sidney C. Jones, Maria J. Carlton, Orvetta. 

Third Division —Lieutenant R. Randolph Breese, 
commanding— J. Griffith, flag vessel; schooners 
Racer, Sarah Buren, Sea Foam, (brig rigged,) 
Ilemy Jones, Dan Smith. 

The Horace Beale and J. Houghtou are also of 
the flotilla. It is understood that they will carry 
only ordnance, ordnance stores, and subsistence. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., FEBRUARY 22, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


Amount of water in incheB 


Details of flip Fort Henry Victory. 

From the editorial correspondence of the St. 
Louis Democrat, we gather the following interesting 
details of this splendid victory in Tennessee. 
Three of the gunboats bad returned to Cairo, and 
the facts were obtained from tbe officers and men 
engaged in tbe conflict. Tbe correspondence is 
dated Feb. 7th, and reads as follows: 

HOW THE ATTACK WAS COMMENCED. 

The attack was begun yesterday noon, the first 
gun being fired by the Federal fleet just after 12 
o’clock. Only four of the gunboats wore engaged— 
the Cincinnati, (the (lag-ship.) the Essex, the Caron- 
delet and the St. Louis—these moving up towards 
the fort abreast—the Conestoga, the Tyler and Lex¬ 
ington remaining behind, but within easy hail. The 
order of approach was, the Essex on the right, next 
to her the Cincinnati, then the St. Louis, and the 
Carondelet on the left. This disposition of the 
boats commends itself at once as an admirable stroke 
of Commodore Foote’s undoubted naval genius. 
The object was to bring to bear the best guns of the 
fleet, and at the same time to prevent tho exposure 
of the broadside of any of the boats to the enemy’s 
guns. Had there been such exposure, it is easy to 
imagine the destruction and probable failure which 
would have occurred, for the boats are extremely 
vulnerable in their after parts. 

This order of approach having been assumed at 
the beginning, was preserved throughout the 
engagement., the fire opening at the distance of 
about one mile, and continuing with terrible effect 
until the surrender, when the tldet was not more 
than five or six hundred yards from the tort. 

Commodore Foote, it seems, pursued the same 
tactics that rendered him s« famous in his attack 
upon the China forts a few years since, the English 
firing at a long distance, and suffering severely, 
while ho run immediately under The gnus of the 
Chinamen, and poured such a hot and effective fire 
into their wooden walls, that they inflicted but little 
damage to his boats, and were quickly and com¬ 
pletely disabled and beaten. 

General Tilghman, the rebel commander of Fort 
Henry, upon his capture} promptly testified to tho 
splendid manner in which the attack was conducted, 
saying that when 1m discovered the purpose of the 
Commodore, his Chief object was to disable the 
flag-ship, and by getting the flag-officer out of the 
way, to disconcert the other boats, and enable him 
to pursue bis firing with belter effect. This accounts 
for the hearty manner in which bis compliments 
were paid to the Cincinnati, she having received 
thirty-one shots out of about fifty, of which the whole 
fleet bear the marks. The Commodore compli¬ 
mented Gen. Tilghman upon his gallant defence of 
the fort, at the same time assuring him that ho would 
have pursued the purpose of his attack even to the 
landing of his boat at the very bank under the fort; 
and that the Cincinnati, had the fight continued, 
should have kept head ou until she was sunk. 
Another reason given by the rebel general for the 
concentration of the fire upon the flag-ship, was the 
fact that she seemed to have a better range than any 
of the other boats, and that her fire, just before the 
surrender, was most terrific. 

The Cincinnati bears many honorable scars. Sev¬ 
eral shots have left their marks upon her iron-plated 
sides, showing in each case a shallow and raking 
dent. One of Her largest guns was struck on the 
right side of its muzzle, the shot chipping out a 
piece of the metal as large as a man’s two hands, 
and actually splitting the muzzle eighteen inches 
down from the mouth. This will disable the gun 
entirely. Another gun—a thirty-two pounder, I 


Remarks.— Mean temperature for three years, 1859-18G1 is 45).4I C , only 0.3° below that of Fort Adams, R. I., in latitude 41° 29', and 0.4 C below that 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., in latitude 40’- 32' and above sea 704 feet. The water, double that in 1860, is perfectly enormous. Please compare this with, tho 
abstract given iu the third number in January.— c. d. 


her commander (Capt. W. D. Porter) and his manly 
crew, was very unlucky in this engagement. For 
half an hour she bore her part in this contest most 
gallantly, her magnificent armament playing with 
fearful effect upon the fort, when she received a shot 
immediately over the forward port gun. Capt, Por¬ 
ter, at the moment, was peering out the port hole, 
watching the effect of his tiring, and a young man 
named Brittan, son of the celebrated Dr. Brittan, of 
Now York city, was standing by his side, his hand 
on tho captain’s shoulder. The ball divided his 
head, completely carrying away its crown, and scat¬ 
tering his brains upon the person of a paymaster 
who was Handing by his side. This terrible mes¬ 
senger of death How along the ship, through the 
bulkheads which were to protect the machinery of 
the boat, and crashed into the middle boiler. Imme¬ 
diately, with a rushing sound, the scalding steam 
filled every part of the vessel. 

The two pilots, who were standing nobly at their 
work, so absorbed, as it seemed, in their duties that 
they had neglected to close the trap-door which 
leads from below to their house, were enveloped by 
the blisteringvapor, and almost immediately scalded 
to death. The tars who had stood so gallantly to 
their guns, were appalled at this new and terrible 
enemy, and many of them threw themselves out of 
the port-holes into the river. Capt. Porter was badly 
scalded on tbe face and hands. 

At this disaster the Essex was disabled, and began 
to fall back, which Commodore Foote observing, was 
for the moment perplexed. He thought first of fall¬ 
ing back with her, and by fastening to her, to bring 
her again into line, but the second thought decided 
him to let her go; and pressing more eagerly for¬ 
ward with the Cincinnati, urged on by the plain 
necessity of close and desperate fighting, bore down 
upon the fort with a fiercer front than ever, hurling 
his messengers of death and destruction so rapidly 
upon the enemy, that all resistance was useless, and 
they were compelled to capitulate. 

The St. Louis and Carondelet did splendid work, 
but did not seem to receive so much attention from 
the enemy. They are marked in several places, but 
did not lose a man. 

Commodore Foote informs me that but eleven of 
the guns of the four boats were used, and the rebel 
officers represent that, out of the seventeen guus 
with which the fort was armed, but eleven were 
brought to bear upon the boats, so (hat no advan¬ 
tage can bo claimed by either side. The guns of the 
fort were all of heavy calibre, the largest being a 
128-pounder— a beautifully finished piece, from the 
Tredegar Works, at Richmond. They had one 
rifled cannon, a 32-pounder, which burst during the 
engagement, and became useless. There guns were 
most skillfully handled, and all our officers give 
them the credit of a most gallant and determined 
defence of their fort. The rebels report but five 
lulled and eight or ten wounded. The number of 
prisoners is now stated to be fifty-four. The dispo¬ 
sition of Gen. Tilghman and statf I have already 
sent you. They will probably be sent to this place 
to-day or to-morrow. 

When tho llag of tho fort was lowered, it was not 
quite taken out of sight of the boats, ami Com. 
Foote did not know but some trick was about to be 
played upon him, so he remained quiet for a few 
minutes, waiting further demonstrations. Soon a 
small white yawl put out from the fort, containing 
two officers, and on approaching the Cincinnati was 
hailed by Master Hoel. The officers .said they 
wanted a conference with the Flag-Officer, which 
was at once granted them. One of our boats then 
put out for the Tort, containing Capt. Stcmbel of the 
Cincinnati, and Capt. Phelps of the Conestoga, 


regard it, they will now have a lively and rather 
disturbing appreciation of the effectiveness of the 
gunboat service of the West. Com. Foot*' has 
shown what it is in his power to do with but tour of 
his boats, and they bringing to bear but eleven of 
their guus. Fort Henry was, perhaps, as strong an 
earth work as any yet constructed by the rebels. It 
was mounted with 17 heavy guns, 11 of which, equal 
in calibre to those ou the gunboats, were taxed to 
their utmost in defense of the Fort, but yet, in the 
wonderfully short apace of an hour and twenty 
minutes, they were entirely silenced and surren¬ 
dered into the hands of Com. Foote. These guns, 
too, were manned by some ot the finest artillerists 
of the South, yet were insufficient. 

With this instructive lesson before their eyes, it 
would seem reasonable to conclude that not even 
in Columbus will the rebels venture to dispute the 
palm with Com. Foote when in command of his full 
fleet of twelve boats and their full armaments. If 
they make the fight, wo have a reasonable assurance 
that that place will meet the same destruction that, 
was so summarily visited upon Fort Henry. In 
this connection we may allude to a significant bit of 
information. That the wholo gunboat fleet is to be 
put in complete readiness at once, each boat in the 
late action to repair as well as she can until the 
order to move is given, which may be issued at 
any moment. 

Another important result of the Fort Henry vic¬ 
tory is the opening of the Tennessee to the army 
under Gen. Grant, and the seizure and perhaps the 
destruction of the Nashville and Memphis railroad, 
thus severing the connection between Bowling 
Green and Columbus, and threatening the rear o 
both these important points. Gen. Grant’s Division, 
including the brigade under Gen. Wallace, will 
number at least 20,000 men. To this, we learn, ad¬ 
ditions of a large character will be rapidly made. 
A regiment passed up to-day on the Empress. One 
or two more are coming down the Central Railroad 
to-night, and will be forwarded immediately. The 
railroads in Illinois, we hear, have been appropri¬ 
ated fur twelve days for the transportation of troops; 
the Quartermaster's department here is very much 
hurried, while activity and hopefulness arc noticed 
iu all army circles. 

All this is the natural and important result grow¬ 
ing out of the reduction of Fort Henry, and we may 
justly regard it as the beginning of a development 
which has for its speedy maturity either the capture 
of Bowling Green and Columbus or the evacuation 
of both—more probably the latter. The spinal 
column of the rebellion is undoubtedly broken just 
in the small of the hack, at the railroad bridge over 
the Tennessee river. The great medicine man, 
Beauregard, comes west too late for a cure. 

THE LEADERS OP THE CONFLICT. 

Commander A. H. Foote. —This officer is a 
son of the late Governor Samuel A. Foote, of 
Connecticut. Commander Foote is about fifty-five 
years of age, and entered the Navy as a Mid¬ 
shipman in 1822. llis first cruise was under Com, 
Gregory, after pirates in tho East Indies. Oil that 
cruise he was six months cruising in open boats, 
lie was at the destruction of a pirate rendezvous in 
the East Indies, these pirates having destroyed a 
Salem vessel. At that time Com. Foote was attached 
to the ship John Adams. 

Com. Footo for some three years was on the Afri¬ 
can coast, and during that time took three slavers, 
lie was also on the Chiua coast during the war 
between that power anil the allied powers of Eng¬ 
land and France. Stationed at Canton, Com. Foote 
landed from his vessel, tho Portsmouth, a marine 
force to protect the French and American factories. 
On returning to his vessel, having a missionary in 
the boat with him, the Chinese Barrier Forts fired 
at him. He displayed the American flag, hut the 
firing did not cease. Com. Foote had an interview 
with Com, Armstrong, of the Flag ,'liip San Fran¬ 
cisco. (Armstrong was the officer who last spring 
surrendered tho Pensacola Navy Yard.) Foote 
wished to “open” on the Chinese Forts; Armstrong 
thought he had better negotiate. Foote said lead 
and iron were the best peacemakers. Armstrong 
finally consented and Foote got under weigh with 
the Portsmouth and Levant, but the latter grounded. 
Foote brought his boat within seven hundred yards 
of the Forts and opened fire, continuing it until the 
Forts ceased to return his fire. Then he landed 
forces at two or three points and went at the Forts 
again. When they surrendered, Foote started on a 
run to get first inside, but Lieut, Walmough, of 
Philadelphia, being lighter, beat Foote and was 
ahead of him in entering, Foote being second in the 
race. 

Com. Foote is now Post Captain —the youngest 
of that rank in the Navy. As Flag Officer, now, ho 
ranks the same as Major-General. Coin. F. has 
been twice married; his first wife was Miss Flagg, 
of Cheshire, Conn.; his second, now residing with 
his family at New Haven, was Miss Street, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Brigadier-Genkhal Li.ovn Tilgiiman.—T his 
rebel officer is a native of Maryland, and a 


graduate of the Military Academy at West Point, 
in tho class of 1836. Gen, TUgham was promoted a 
brevet Second Lieutenant in the First Regiment 
dragoons, July 1st, 1836, and made Second Lieuten¬ 
ant four days thereafter, but in September following 
resigned, as many of the officers of the army did 
about the same time, in order to follow the profes¬ 
sion of civil engineering, lie was division engineer 
on the Baltimore and Susquehanna)! Railroad, and 
assistant engineer in the survey of tho Norfolk and 
Wilmington Canal, of the Eastern Shore Railroad, 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and on other 
prominent works of public improvement. On tho 
breaking out of the war with Mexico he repaired to 
the Rio Grande and served as volunteer aid-de- 
camp to Brig.-Qen. Twiggs in the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma. Ho subsequently 
commanded a small volunteer artisan corps, super¬ 
intended the erection of defences atMatamoras, and, 
during the last year of his service in Mexico, was 
captain of a eompanyof lightarlilleryin the regiment 
of Maryland and District Columbia volunteers, com¬ 
manded by Col. Geo. W. Hughes. After the war he 
returned to his profession of engineering, and be¬ 
came principal assistant engineer of the Panama 
division of tho Isthmus Railroad. For some time 
past he has resided at Paducah, Kentucky, and was 
one of the earliest to take the field from that State 
in behalf of the rebel cause, baying been appointed 
Colonel. Ilia regiment, as a part of the first Ken¬ 
tucky brigade, rendezvoused at Clarksville, Tennes¬ 
see, where if, remained, undergoing thorough drill, 
until the movement of the rebel troops into Ken¬ 
tucky, when it advanced to Bowling Green, about 
the time of tho occupation of MuldroUgh’s Hill. 
Since that lime lie has been made Brigadier-General, 
and was appointed to command at Fort Henry, 
where he has been ingloriously captured. 


Roanoke Island and Fortifications. 

TnE destination of the Burnside Expedition 
was Roanoke Island, and had the cupidity of con¬ 
tractors not interfered, we would have been enabled 
to chronicle its capture two weeks ago. The fleet 
arrived at the entrance to Pamlico Sound iu due 
season, when it was ascertained that but few of the 
vessels were of as light draught as was represented, 
and sworn to by the sellers. While endeavor¬ 
ing to remedy this difficulty, our brave and hardy 
seamen and soldiers were compelled to struggle 
with the elements, and some of the most terrible 
scenes to which this rebellion has given birth, might 
have been witnessed. All this, however, did not 
check tho ardor of General Burnside, lie availed 
himself of every means to get his vessels over the 
bar, repair, as far as in his power, every disaster, 
and inspirit, the men with his own energy and 
dauntless courage. But the delay was of great 
advantage to the rebels, and they did all iu their 
power to strengthen themselves for the conflict. 

General Burnside’s force was to have been landed 
on the lower end and east side of the island, under 
the guns of the war vessels. Commodore Goldsbor- 
ough's fleet were to engage the batteries on Croatan 
Sound, at short range, while a portion of the land 
force was to have pushed to any point where the 
enemy should show himself in force. 

The object of taking Roanoke Island by the Union 
forces is to take the initiative toward seizing other 
points ou the railroad running directly south from 
Richmond, and thus effectually to cut off the sup¬ 
plies from the Southern States. If the Union troops 
have been fortunate enough to secure its capture, as 
is the rumor at present, it will put a stop to the 
inland coast, navigation of North Carolina, which 
means of transportation has been so i^setul Horn its 
safety against hostile cruisers. 

The most important object of the seizure will, 
however, be the threatening of Norfolk, and, if it is 
thought advisable to follow up the advantage, tho 
flanking of the rebel army at Norfolk. A move¬ 
ment securing Purnlieo and Albemarle Sounds, and 
thus .commanding the great Albemarle and Chesa¬ 
peake Canal and the Dismal Swamp Canal, would 
command the adjunct canal, known as the Jericho 
Canal, connecting, through Lake Drummond, with 
an important railroad junction at a town called 
Suffolk, on the Nansemond river, where tho main 
railroad route from Norfolk branches into what are 
called the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad and the 
Seaboard and Ronnoko Railroad, thus completely 
cutting off all connection by rail or water between 
Norfolk and its surrounding country and the other 
parts of the rebel regions. 

The strategic importance of such a movement, if 
successfully made, will form one of the most impor¬ 
tant features of the war. The island is a position 
which invaluable to us, commanding, as it does, the 
Currituck Sound, which opens into Albemarle. 
Currituck is about filty miles long, ten miles wide, 
and is navigable for vessels drawing ten feet of 
water. Owing to the natural breakwater which 
protects a large portion of the coasts of North Caro¬ 
lina and Virginia, the water is as placid as a lake, 
and easily navigated. 

It has been fortified by the rebels, who have estab¬ 


Extraets from the Southern Press. 

THE Difficulties of a Rebel Envoy.—A 
Southern agent, writing from England to the Rich¬ 
mond Enquirer , describes many of the difficulties 
that ho has encountered abroad. Lie tried to pro¬ 
mote shipments of manufactures to the Southern 
ports, with a promise of onu hundred per cent 
profit, but the sturdy manufacturers said ten per 
cent, and no risk is a better business than one hun¬ 
dred per cent and extreme risk. Nothing was 
accomplished. He adds that lie has some doubts 
whether the foreign powers will recognize the Con¬ 
federacy, and assigns the following reasons: 

1st, Both England and France are strongly con¬ 
servative, and both possess important colonial pos¬ 
sessions, and they do not like to encourage revolts; 
2d, A prevalent impression that tho North and 
South would soon come together again if separated; 
3d, A fear that, in ease of recognition, the North 
would undertake the conquest of the South; 4th, 
The determination Of England to rely hereafter 
upon her own sources of supply of cotton; and 5th, 
Tho determined anti-slavery feeling among the peo¬ 
ple of both nations. Some, or all these cases united, 
he says, will long delay the much-hoped-for foreign 
intervention. 

An Amazing Change.—I n the Mobile Advertiser 
we find the usual comparative statement of the 
receipts of cotton at all the ports for the first four 
months of the “cotton year,” viz: from the first of 
Sept to the first ult. The following is the result: 

istw 1861 . 

Received «t fMw-Qrleutw,*._bales 001,075 1,789 

Received at Mobile,.. 320.370 22 

Received at. Savannah, . 33.380 130 

Received at Charleston, . 151,868 4 594 

Received at Memphis,. 70.310 3.328 

Total bales. 1,483,003 9,863 

Commenting on this statement a rebel journal 
says:—“ It may be doubted if the world ever saw a 
similar showing. A crop worth three hundred mil¬ 
lions of dollars, necessary to the well-being and the 
peace of the world, totally excluded from the mar¬ 
kets of the world! Of the crop of I860, about eighty 
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stated the Yankees had been allowed to advance, 
for the purpose of drawing them into a trap. 

The rebel force on the island is supposed to have 
been a little over 3,000 efficient fighting men. Gen. 
Wise was ill at Nag’s head, aud was not present 
during the engagement. When the situation became 
dangerous, be was removed to Norfolk. All the 
gunboats but one were taken, and that escaped up a 
creek, and was also probably destroyed. 

One report says that 10, and another that only 25 
Confederates escaped from the island. Gen. Huger 
telegraped to Richmond that only 50 on the island 
escaped. 

There appears to be no bright side to this story. 

The Richmond Examiner , in a leading editorial, 
says, the loss of an entire army on Roanoke Island, 
is certainly the most painful event of the war. The 
intelligence first received by telegraph is fully con¬ 
firmed. Twenty-five hundred bravo troops, on an 
island in the sea, were exposed to all the force of 
the Burnside fleet. 


wagons, containing supplies for him, were brought ; 
into Springfield from Forsyth, only a few hours 1 
before his retreat. 

Rebel sympathizers claim that Price will be 1 
re-enforced by twelve or fifteen regiments from Ben- 
tonviile, Arkansas, under Gen. Van Dorn; but * 
Gen. Siegel, who was advancing on the rebel col- < 
irnin by a different route than that pursued by Curtis, 
may strike a blow on their flank, and upset Price's 
calculations. Fonr rebel officers and thirteen pri¬ 
vates fell into our hands on Friday. The officers 
are the notorious Col. Freeman; Maj. Berry, aid-de- 
camp to Gen. McBride; Capt. Dickinson, Chief 
Engineer; and Capt, Bownell. Quartermaster. 

The Pony Express, with relay posts, has been 
established by Capt. Baldwin, between Rolla and 
Springfield. 

The following general order has been issned: 

Omni of tut. Provost Marshal or tiik General? 

tisrAUTMBs-r of Missouri, St. Loris. Feb. IT. s 

To insure the peace and welfare of loyal citizens 
in this department, it is ordered and enjoined upon 
all citizens that, they inform the Provost Marshal 
General, or the nearest Provost Marshal, of the 
names and places of residence of all persons who 
have been in the army against the United States, or 
who have actually aided in the rebellion by word or 
deed, or who have been guilty of any offences 
referred to in the circular issued from the. head¬ 
quarters of the Major-General Commanding this 
Department, dated February the 14th. 

The loyal Provost Marshals will make due inquiry 
into all such ca c os and order the arrest of any such 
as may come within the provisions of said circular. 
Any citizen who may conceal or attempt to shield 
any such disloyal persons referred to in said circu¬ 
lar will be arrested and punished. 

G. Farrar, Pro. Mar. Gen. 

On the 17th inst Gen. nalleck telegraphed to 
Gen. McClellan the gratifying news that General 
Curtis is in pursuit of Price’s flying army, and has 
so far been eminently successful. lie bad up to the 
10th captured one Colonel, one Lieutenant Colonel, 
two Captains, and more pi’ivates than be could pos¬ 
sibly just then take due care of. Tin's means evi¬ 
dently that he has succeeded in breaking up Price’s 
army. _ 

Department of the Ohio. 

The Cincinnati Commercial of the 17th inst 
has the following special dispatch: 

On learning that the rebels were evacuating Bow¬ 
ling Green. General Buell ordered a forced march 
by Gen. Mitchell to save, if possible, the railroad 
and turnpike bridges on Big Barren river. They, 
however, had all been destroyed when Gen. Mitch¬ 
ell reached the bank of the river. 

The Brigades of General Breckinridge and Gen. 
Hindman were, until Thursday evening, at Wood¬ 
land Station. The rebels left nothing at Bowling 
Green, except a few wagons. A part of the town, 
it is reported, is being burned. 

It is believed uow that no rebel forces exist in 
Kentucky east of the direct road from Bowling Green, 
via Franklin, to Nashville. 

Gen. Crittenden is trying to organize another 
army at Carthage, on the south bank ol the Cumber¬ 
land. This is the only rebel force on the line from 
Bowling Green to Nashville. 

Gen. Breckinridge and Hindman’s brigades have 
fallen hack on Russellville, where Gen. Buckner 
and Floyd's brigades have heretofore been stationed 
for some time. 

It is believed (hat aside from the above brigades 
the whole rebel army have been moved toward Fort 
Donelson and Clarksville. What movements may 
have been made by the rebel forces can only he con¬ 
jectured, but the probabilities are that they have 
concentrated their whole force on the Cumberland. 
The aggregate of these re-enforcements is perhaps 
40,000. 

Gen. Buell, we understand, goes with General 
McCook’s division to take command in person on 
the Cumberland, where our forces will be, by to¬ 
morrow night, 80,000 strong. While he presses the 
enemy in the Cumberland with his tremendous 
force, their flank and rear are pressed by Generals 
Nelson and Mitchell. 

Since writing the above we learn that ten regi¬ 
ments, no\y in Ohio camps, are ordered at once to 
the Cumberland. If, however, they have not done 
so. the divisions of Gens. Nelson and Mitchell will 
be ample to cope with all they have between Bowl- 
ling Green and Nashville. 

It is believed that the divisions of Gens. McCook 
and Thomas embarked at the mout h of Salt river on 
. steamers for Cumberland on Saturday night, and 
. that yesterday the troops who had been in the camp 
of instruction at Bardstown were at Louisville 
yesterday, embarking for the Cumberland. 

Later Bowling Green advices say that General 
. Mitchell captured five locomotives at the depot and 
f scattered the last of the rebels, killing and wound- 
t ing some 15 by shells. 


to move forward and renew the attack on the right. 
One of Gen. Wallace’s brigades, the 11th Indiana, 
8th Missouri, and some other regiments, were rapidly 
thrown in position, and company *‘A." of the Chi¬ 
cago Light Artillery, were planted in the road, and 
as the rebels, supposing we were in retreat, came 
yelling out of their works into the road, the Chicago 
boys poured a hailstorm of grape and canister into 
their ranks, stunning and killing dozens of them. 
Simultaneously with this, the infantry commenced 
firing at will, and the balls went well back into 
their works. Our men advancing, took possession 
of the ground lost, and a hill besides. 

Fresh troops, who had not been in.the action, 
were then thrown forward, and as the shade of night 
drew on, were in a strong position, ready to partici¬ 
pate in a simultaneous attack to be made Sunday 
morning. 

Oglesby’s, Wallace's, and McArthur’Bbrigades did 
the hardest fighting, and have suffered terribly. 
They would, undoubtedly, have held their first 
position but for the failure of their ammunition. 
The ammunition wagons were some distance off, the 
hills preventing their being moved rapidly. 

Some of our best officers and men have gone fo 
their long home. Hardly a man went over the field 
alter the battle but discovered some comrade who 
had fallen. 

We lost three Lieutenant-Colonels, and at least 
one-quarter of all the other officers were wounded 
or killed. 

During Saturday night a contraction of all our 
lines was made for a simultaneous assault from every 
point, and orders were given by Gen. Grant to take 
the enemy at the point of the bayonet Every man 
was at his post. The 57th Illinois on the extreme 
right. At daylight the advance was made, and when 
full light of day broke forth, flags were hung in many 
places on the enemy's works, and they had Btacked 
their.anus and surrendered early in the morning, 
the following pithy correspondence having passed 
between their commanders: 

IlEA ityRA r.TKUs, Four DO.VEl.SOR, Feb, 16. 

gm: In consideration of all the circumstances 
governing the present situation of affairs. I propose 
to the commanding officer of the Federal forces the 
appointment ol commissioners to agree upon terms 
of capitulation of the forces at this post under my 
command, and in that view I suggest an armistice 
until 12 o'clock to-day. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. B. Buckner, Brig. Gen. C. 8. A. 
To Brig. Gen. U. 8 . Grant, Commanding U. S. 

forces. 

HEADQUARTERS OH THE 1'lKLP, 1 
Ft, I1o.nki.son, Feb. 16. J 

To Gen. ,8'. U. Buchner Sue: Yours of this date, 
proposing an armistice and the appointment of com¬ 
missioners to settle terms of capitulation, is just re¬ 


except the Essex. This vessel received one shot in 
her boiler that disabled her. killing and wounding 
some thirty-two men. Captain Porter among the 
wounded. I remain your obedient servant, 

U. S. Grant, Brig. Gen. 

OFFICIAL RF.PORT OF FLAG OFFICER FOOTE AND 
GENERAL GRANT. 

Headquarters Dirt or Missouri, l 
St Locib. February 9,1S62. 5 

To Flag Officer A. If- Ponte, Cairo: I have this 
moment received the official report of your capture 
of Fort Henry, ami hasten to congratulate, you and 
your eommaiid lor your brilliant success. 

J II. W. Hallkck. 

Major-General Commanding Dep't 

gen. grant’s order. 

The following is the order referred to in General 
Grant’s report: 

Headquarters District of Cairo. 1 

Camp in tuk Field, Near Fort Henry, .• 
February {itli, 1862. ) 

[FIELD ORDERS, NO. 1.] 

The first division. Gen. McClomand commanding, 
will move at; 11 o’clock A M. to-morrow, under the 
guidance of Lient-OoJ McPherson, and take a posi- 
lion on the roads from Fort Henry to Donaldson and 

Lover. 

It will be the special duty of this command to 
prevent all re-enforcements jo Fort Henry or escape 
from it Also, to be held in readiness to charge and 
take Fort Henry by storm, promptly on the receipt 
of orders. . . 

Two brigades of the second division, Gen, C. F. 
Smith commanding, will start at the same hour trom 
the west bank of the river, ami take and occupy the 
heights commanding Fort Henry. This point will 
be held by so much artillery as can be made availa¬ 
ble, and such other troops u“. in the opinion ot the 
General commanding the second division, may be 
necessary for its protection. 

The third brigade, second division, will advance 
up the east bank of the Tennessee river, as fast as it 
can be securely done, and be in readiness to charge 
upon the fort, or move to the support of the first di¬ 
vision, as may be necessary. 

All the forces on the west bank of the river not 
required to bold the heights commanding Fort 
Henry, w ill return to their transports, cross to the 
cast bank, and follow the first brigade as last as pos¬ 
sible. , , 

The west bank of the Tennessee river not having 
been rcconnoitored, the commanding officer en¬ 
trusted with taking possession of the enemy’s works 
there, will proceed with great caution, and such in¬ 
formation as can he gathered, and such guides as 
can be found in the tune intervening, before 11 o’- 


millions of dollars worth had been sold up to the 
first of January. Of the last crop, only half a mil¬ 
lion of dollars worth in the same length of time. 
The resources of the South must be great, indeed, 
w hen it can stand such a deprivation as it has stood, 
with far less inconvenience than could have been 
supposed.” 

The Advertiser states that volunteering is going 
on in Mobile with a msh, and adds: j- 

«in two weeks’ time our volunteer array win 
make a show with glittering pikes, streaming pen¬ 
nons, double-barreled guns, and bowie-knife cleav¬ 
ers. So every good and loyal citizen will be able to 
feel the comfortable assurance that, it the negro re¬ 
frain, 1 Picayune Butler’s come to town,’ should be 
realized by the march of the Massachusetts hero upon 
our fair city, every man will be in arms to welcome 
him with ‘bloody hands to hospitable graves’—that 
we have not gone to sleep, depending solely for the 
safety of our homes upon Confederate troops and 
neighbors who may rush to our defense.” 


They resisted with the most 
determined courage, hut when 15,000 Federal troops 
were landed against, them, their retreat being cut 
off by the surrounding element, they were forced to 
surrender. This is a repetition of the Hatteras 
affair on a large scale. 

We have also to record the capture, by the enemy, 
of all our little fleet, except the Fanny or Forrest, 
our informant is not certain which. This vessel 
elnded the enemy and made up Tasquatank river. 
She w r as pursued, however, and fears are enter¬ 
tained that she was captured. It is said that before 
our boats surrendered they were abandoned, and 
that their crews succeeded in making their escape. 
If so, we are at a loss to conjecture why the boats 
were not burned before they were abandoned. 

The editor of the Petersburg Express received a 
letter from Suffolk, dated the 15th, which says that 
Edentou and Hertford have both been captured. 
Five gunboats moved slowly to the wharf at Eden- 
ton yesterday at nine o’clock, and landed their 
troops very soon afterwards. 

In a short time fifteen more gunboats arrived. 
The citizens raised the white flag. Between 3.000 
and 4,000 troops landed at Edenton. The popula¬ 
tion of Edenton is about 2,000, and it is about 50 
miles distant from Suffolk. In the afternoon two 
gunboats went lip Chowan river toward Winton, 
and several others moved toward the mouth of the 
Roanoke. 

We have given such items of the Burnside expe¬ 
dition as our space will admit, but will give the 
Wo refer our readers to the 


Department of Missouri. 

The past week has been one of the busiest as 
far as fighting is concerned. Those who love the 
Union, and who does not in the Rural ranks, can 
not but rejoice at the intelligence conveyed by the 
following official reports: 

REPORT OF COMMANDER FOOTE, U. S. NAVY, OF 
TUB CAPTURE OF FORT HENRY. 

Cairo, February 1. 

Sir:—I have the honor to report, that on the 6th 
inst.; 121 o'clock P. M„ I made an attack.OU Fori 
Henrv, on the Tennessee River, will) the iron-clad 
gunboats Cincinnati, Commander Stem bio. the flag 
ship Essex, Commander Porter, Carondelet. Com¬ 
mander Walker, and St. Louis, Lieutenant Com¬ 
manding Paulding, also taking with me the three 
old gunboats. Conestoga, Lieutenant Commanding 
Given, and the Lexington. Lieutenant Command¬ 
ing Shirk, as a second division in charge of Lieu¬ 
tenant Commanding Phelps, which took position 
astern ami in shore of the armed boats, doing good 
execution there during the action, while the armed 
boats were placed in the first order of storming, 
approaching the fort in a parallel line. 

The fire was opened at seventeen hundred yards 
distance, from the tiug ship, which was followed by 
the other gunboats, and responded to by the tort. 
As we approached the fort under slow steaming, till 
we reached within six hundred yards of the rebel 
batteries, the fire both from the gunboats and fort, 
increased in rapidity and accuracy of range. At 
twenty minutes before the rebel flag was struck, the 
Essex unfortunately received a shot io her boilers, 
which resulted in ‘wounding, by scalding, twenty- 
eight officers and men, including Commander Porter, 
as will bp seen in the inclosed list ol casualties. 
The Essex then necessarily dropped out ot line 
astern, entirely disabled and unable to coutlnuo the 
fight in which she had so gallantly participated 
until the sad catastrophe. The firing continued 
with unabated vapidity and effect upon the three 
gunboats, as they continued still to approach the 
fort with their destructive fire, until the rebel flag 
was hauled down, after a very severe and closely 
contested action of one hour ami fifteen minutes. 

A boat containing the Adjutant-General and Cap¬ 
tain of engineers came alongside after the flag was 
lowered, aud reported that General Lloyd lilgh- 
arn. the commander of the fort, wished to commu¬ 
nicate with the flag officer, when I dispatched com¬ 
mander Stembho and Lieutenant Commanding 
Phelps, with orders to hoist the American Hag where 
the secession ensign had been (lying, and to inform 
General Tilgham that I would set- him on board 
the flag ship. He came on board soon after the 
Union had been substituted for the. rebel flag, by 
Commander Stumble, on the fort and possession 
taken. I received the General, his staff and sixty 
or seventy men as prisoners, and a hospital ship 
containing sixty invalids, together with the fort, and 
its effects, mounting twenty guns, mostly of heavy 
caliber, with barracks and tents capable of accomo¬ 
dating 15,000 men. and sundry articles, of which, as 
I turned the fort and its effects over to General 
Grant, commanding the. army, on his arrival in an 
hour after we had made the capture, lie will be 
enabled to give the government a more correct 
statement than I am enabled to communicate from 
the short time 1 had possession of the fort. The 
plan of attack, so far as the army reaching the rear 
of the fort to make a demonstration simultaneously 
with the navy, was prevented by the excessively 
muddy roads and high stage of water preventing 
the arrival of our troops until some time alter I had 
taken possession of the fort. 

On securing the prisoners and making necessary 
preliminary arrangements. 1 dispatched Lieutenant 
Commanding I’Uclps, with his division, up the 
as 1 had previously directed, and 


details in our next, 
following official correspondence: 

Headquarters, Department ok North Carolina. ? 

Roanoke Island, February 10. j 

To Major-General George. B. McClellan , Com¬ 
mander \J. S. Array, Washington: —General—I 
have the honor to report that the combined 
attack upon this island was commenced on the 
morning ot the 7th, by the naval ami military 
forces Of this expedition, which has resulted in 
the capture of six forts, 40 guns, over 3.000 persons, 
and upwards of 3,000 small arms. We have no 
time to count them, but the number is estimated 
at nearly 3.000. Among the prisoners are Col. 
Shaw, Commandant of the island, and O. Jennings 
Wise, Commander of the Wise Legion. The latter 
was mortiuly wburided, and has since died. 

The whole work was finished on the afternoon of 
the 8th inst., alter a hard day’s fighting, by a bril¬ 
liant charge on the center of the island, and pursuit 
of the enemy to the n’orth end of the island, result¬ 
ing in the capture ol prisoners, the fleet meantime 
engaging and silencing the shore battery opposite 
it. Our forces advancing in the direction of the 
battery in the center of the island, the rebels were 
soon driven behind entrenchments, where they 
reBted. 

Eight mortars were landed from the fleet to serve 
our army as field artillery. About mid-day, Haw¬ 
kins’ Zouaves and the 10th Connecticut regiment, 
under Gen. Foster, made a dashing bayonet charge 


1 am, sir. very respectful lv. your obedient servant, 
U. S. Grant, ling/Gen. Commanding. 

Headquarters. Dover, Twin. 

Brig. Gen. Grant. V. S. A Sm: The distribu¬ 
tion or forces under my command, incident to an 
unexpected change of commanders, and the over¬ 
whelming force under your command, compel me, 
notwithstanding the brilliant success of the Con¬ 
federate arms, to accept the ungen erousjand unchiv- 
alrou terms which you propose. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘S. B. Buckner, Brig. Gen. C. 8. A. 

Our whole force was soon in the enemy’s works, 
when the rebel officers gave up their swords. The 
bulk of the rebels were in the fort, and they had 
known of the surrender long before our men were 
aware of ite-as Pillow and Floyd had planned and 
executed their escape during the night, taking with 
them Floyd's brigade and a few favorites, occupying 


it came down to the river, mounted nine heavy- 
guns. The rebels wore sure of success. In any 
other cause, and against less brave troops, they 
could easily have held the position against 100,000 
men. 

Thursday A. M. the battle was opened on the pari 
of the Federal forces by the gunboat Carondelet, 
the only vessel of the fleet which had arrived, This 
continued for a short period, when she withdrew to 
await the arrival of such other vessels as had been 
ordered to the attack. Friday P. M. Com. Foote 
renewed the battle with four iron clad gunboats and 
two wooden ones, and after an hour and a quarter 
of severe fighting, the latter part of the day, within 
less than 100 yards of the fort, the wheel of the flag 
Hhip St. Louis, and the tiller of the Louisville were 
shot away, rendering the two boats unmanageable, 
They then drifted clown the river. The two remain¬ 
ing boats were also greatly damaged between wind 
and water. The St. Louis alone received 50 shots, 
and the others about half that number each. There 
were 54 killed and wounded in this attack. Com. 
Foote writes that lie has “reason to believe could 
the action have been continued for fifteen minutes 
longer, it would have resulted in the capture of the 
fort bearing upon us, as the enemy was running 
from his batteries when the two gunboats drifted 
helplessly down the river from disabled steering 
apparatus.” 

The business of getting the different brigades in 
position for attaching the new arrivals to the differ¬ 
ent commands, took up the greater portion of Fri¬ 
day night. At daylight Saturday, the enemy opened 
on the 18th Illinois, when Col. Oglesby’s Brigade 
soon became engaged, and was soon followed by 
Wallace’s and McArthur's brigades, — the latter 
acting under McC tern and, as the position of the 
troops had been changed during the night, and 


upon the battery commanded by young Wise, wading 
kuee deep through mud and water to get at the 
fort, and yelling like so many Indians. Meanwhile 
a detour was made on the right by Gen. Reino, and 
on the left bv Foster. This attack from three sides 
decided the fate of the day. The rebels fled from 
t he array of cold steel brought'to bear against them. 
Hawkins’Zouaves leaned the front defences, bay¬ 
onet in hand, as the rebels fled. Young Wise was 
not wounded here, as reported, but received his 
wounds in endeavoring to escape from the island in 
a boat from Shallowhog Bay. The boat was tired 
on, and he received tour wounds and was made pris¬ 
oner. He died on Sunday morning of his wounds. 

After the reduction of tue battery on the center of 
the island, Generals Reino and Parks took a force of 
men and went down to Fort Bartow, Col. Hill in 
command, and took undisputed possession of it. It 
had been the principle, point of two days bombard¬ 
ment by our navy. At 4:45 P. M. of Saturday, the 
American Hug was displayed. 

Foster then pursued the rebels to the north end of 
the island, where was also encamped a Virginia 
regiment that had been towed down on six schoon- 
ers from the mainland early Saturday morning. 
Foster approached and had an interview with the 
rebel commander, Col. Snow, of North Carolina, 
who asked him what terms lie would. exact. Foster 
replied “ an unconditional surrender,” anil consented 
to give him time to return to his camp to decide. 
The rebel officer had hardly reached his men, when 
the Massachusetts 25tb, burning with impatience, 
sprang forward. In the direction of the enemy, and 
Col. Snow raised a white handkerchief as a signal 
that the rebels had concluded to surrender. 

The rebels had proposed to cut our passage off the 
Croatan Sound by a chevavx de /rise of stakes 
extending from the main land entirely across to the 
head of Roanoke Island, but our gunboats forced 
their wav through, and commenced au impetuous 
pursuit of the enemy’s fleet, drawn up behind this 
Wrier. 

Our men fought bravely, and have endured most 
manfully the hardships incident to fighting through 
swamps and dense thickets. 

It is impossible to give ihe details of the engage¬ 
ment, and to mention meritorious officers and men 
in the short time, allowed tor writing this report. 
The mail vessels carrying it start immediately for 
Hampton Roads, and the reports of Brigadier-Gen¬ 
erals have not yet been Landed in. It is enough to 
say that the officers and men of both arms of ser¬ 
vice have fought gallantly, and the. plans agreed 
upon before leaving Hatteras were carried out. I 
w ill be excused for saying, in reference to the action, 
that I owe everything fo Generals Reino and Foster, 
as more full details will show. 1 am sorry to report 
the loss of 55 killed and 200 wounded, 10" probably 
mortally. Among the. killed are Colonel Russell, ot 
the 10tti Conn., and Lieut-Colonel Victor DeMon- 
teiL of the D’Epinuel Zouaves. Both fought most 
gallantly. 

I regret, exceedingly, not being able to send 
immediately a full report of the dead and wounded, 
but will send in a day or two full returns. 

I beg leave to inclose a copy of a general order 
issued by me on the 9th inst. 

1 am most happy t.o say I have just received a 
message from Commodore Gold shorn ugh. staling 


Tennessee River, as l had previously directed, and 
will lie seen in inclosed order to him, to remove the 
rails, and so render the bridge, incapable of railroad 
transportation and communication between Bowling 
Green and Columbus, and afterwards to pursue the 
rebel gunboats and secure their capture, if possible. 
This being accomplished, aud the army in posses¬ 
sion of the fort, and iny services being indispens¬ 
able at Cairo, I left Fort Henry in the evening of 
the same day. w ith the Cincinnati and St, Louis, uitd 
arrived here this morning. 

The armed gunboats resisted effectually the shot 
of the enemy, when striking the casemate. 

The Cincinnati, flag ship, received thirty-one 
shots, the Essex fifteen, the 8t. Louis seven, and 
Carondelet six,— killing one amt wounding nine in 
the Cincinnati, and killing one in the Essex, while 
the casualties in the latter, from steam, amounted to 
twenty-eight in number. The Carondelet. and St 
Louis met with no casualties. The si earners wore 
admirably handled by their commanders and officers, 
presenting only their bow guns to the enemy, to 
avoid exposure of the vulnerable parts ot the vessels. 

Lieutenant Commanding Phelps, with his divi¬ 
sion. also executed my orders very effeelually, and 
promptly proceeded up the river in their further 
execution, after the capture of the fort. In fact, all 
the officers and men gallantly performed their duty, 
and, considering this little'experience they have 
had*under lire, for more than realized rny expecta¬ 
tions. 

Fort Henry was defended with the most deter¬ 
mined gallant it by General Tilgham, worthy of a 
better cause, who, from his own account, went into 
the aetiou with eleven guns, of heavy caliber, bear¬ 
ing uiion our boats, which he fought until seven ot 
the number were dismounted or otherwise rendered 
useless. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. II. Foote, 

Flag Officer, commanding l’. S. Naval Forces, 

Western Department, 

To Major-General H. W. Hallkck. 

Commanding Department of Missouri. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF GEN. GRANT. 

Heapquautkus, District of Cairo, } 
Fort Hr.vrv. Tcnn.. February ti, 1S62. \ 

Capt. T C. Kelton, A. A. Generaf Department of 
Missouri, tit, Binds , Mo.:— Captain :—Inclosed I 
send you my order for the attack upon Fort Henry. 
Owing to dispatches received from Major-General 
Halleck. and corroborating information here, to the 
effect that the enemy Were rapidly re-enforcing, 1 
thought it imperatively necessary that the Tort 
should be carried to-day. My forces were not up at 
10 o’clock last night when my order was written; 
therefore, 1 did not deem it practicable to set an 
earlier hour than 11 o'clock to-day to commence the 
investment. The gunboats started up at the same 
hour to commence the attack, and engage the enem v 
at not over 60(t yards. In little over one hour all 
the batteries were silenced, and the fort surren¬ 
dered at discretion to Blag Officer Foot,giving us 
all their guns, camp ana garrison equipage. Sec. 
The prisoners taken are Gen. Tilghnian and staff, 
Capt. Taylor and company, and the sick. The gar¬ 
rison, 1 think, must have commenced their retreat 
last night, or at an early hour this morning. 

Uad I not felt it an imperative necessity to attack 
Fort Henry to-day. 1 should have made the invest¬ 
ment complete, and delayed until to-morrow, so as 
to secure the garrison. 1 do not believe, however, 
the result would have been any more satisfactory. 

The gunboats have proven ‘themselves well able 
to resist n severe cannonading. All the iron clad 
boats received more or less shots—the flag ship some 
twenty-eight—without any serious damage to any, 


Dciiartiuent of tlie East. 

In the immediate vicinity of Washington but 
little has been done, and the condition of the roads 
forbids all movements in force. The correspondent 
of the N. Y. Tribune writes:—“ Some of the roads 
within the lines of the army are impassable, from 
the depth of mud, for teams. On the turnpikes it 
is not so bad as in the cross-roads. On the way to 
Porter’s Division, and near Ball's Cross-roads, it is 
deep enough in mud and water to float into the 
floors of the wagons, and at times.it is necessary to 
take the horses out of several wagons to haul one 
out of a hole. The fields are cut into deep ruts in 
all directions, in the attempt to escape the mud. 
Wagons are often tipped over, and occasionally a 
horse drops out of the traces, killed by overwork. 
Hackney carriages get out but a very little way. 
and at times turn back without reaching their desti¬ 
nation. Even the new military roads are almost 
useless. Mounted men take to the fields and woods, 
without regard to roads, fences, or ditches. The 
foot-soldiers have rough times of it, from ankle to 
knee deep in slimy mud in their camps. Still, their 
spirit is unabated, and ihey have learned almost to 
consider it the normal condition of the Sacred Soil. 
In fact, the roads are all so bad that it is invidious 
to say that one is better thau another—filled with 
red mud so liquid that the highways look like 
canals. The traveler gets covered from head to 
foot, and the horses are all of one color—Virginia 
sorrel,” 

By a flag of truce from Norfolk to Fortress Mon¬ 
roe, on the 11th inst., we gather, from rebel sources, 
the following items relative to the Burnside expedi¬ 
tion: 

Roanoke Island is in Federal possession, and 
Commodore Lynch’s fleet completely destroyed. 

Elizabeth City was attacked on Sunday, and 
evacuated by the inhabitants. The city was pre¬ 
viously burned, but whether by our shells or the 
inhabitants, is not certain. 

The first news of the defeat arrived at Norfolk on 
Sunday afternoon, and caused great excitement. 
The previous news was very satisfactory. It was 


I have the honor to he, General, your obedient 
servant, A. E. Burnside. 

Brig.-Gen. Com’d’g Department North Carolina. 

Commodore Goldsborough, who commanded the 
naval portion of the expedition,* reports as follows: 

U. 8. Flag Steamer PmuAnuLPHiA, ? 

Off Roanoke tslani. Feb 9. ) 

To Hon, Gideon Welles , Secretary oj the Bari/: 
Roanoke Island is ours. The military authorities 
struck to ns yesterday. Their means of defense 
were.truly formidable, and they were used with a 
determination worthy a better cause. They con¬ 
sisted of two elaborately constructed works,, rauum- 
ing together 22 heavy guns, 3 of them being lw* 
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nounders, rifled; four other batteries, mounting 
toeetlser 20 gi> ns > a large proportion ot them being 
of°lar-ie caTiber «m1 some of them rifled; eight 
■steamin' 4 - mounting two guns each, and each having 
a rifled gun of the diameter of a 32-poiinder; a pro- 
loneed obstruction of sunken vessels and piles, to 
thwart imr advance; and altogether ft body gf men . 
numbering scarcely less than 5,000, of whom 3,000 

are now (uir prisoners. . 

The fighting commenced on the morning of the. 
7th, at fl o’clock, and waft continued until dark. 
The following morning it was resumed at an early 
hour, and it lash'd until well in the afternoon, when, 
In- a hold charge of our army, the rebel dag was 
made io succumb, and our own hoisted everywhere 
on the Island in Us place. 

No attack could have been more completely exe¬ 
cuted. and it was carried out precisely in accordance 
with the arrangements made before the expedition 
left Cape It At terns Inlet 

A detailed account of tho operations of the naval 
branch of the expedition will be forwarded to the 
Department hercaiter. 

1 beg to submit herewith a copy of a general order 
to be read on the quarter deck of each vessel be¬ 
longing to that, branch of the expedition. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. SI. GoM'SBOROUGH, 

Flag Officer Com. N. Atlantic Bl’k’g Squadron. 

The general order is as follows: 

Your efforts of yesterday and to-day, before and 
against the enemy, were alike worthy of yourselves 
and the sacred cause our glorious flag upholds. 1 
thank yon for iheui, and congratulate you upon the 
the results. No commander-in-chief’ could have 
been more gallantly sustained, or could have desired 
a more gratifying display of coolness, skill and dis¬ 
cipline. We have yet more work of the kind to 
accomplish, and will soon deliver another blow to 
crush the hydra ot rebellion. From what 1 have 
already witnessed, l amsure that you will doit well. 

J. M. Goi.oSBOKoruu. 

17 S. Steamer Pii it. at) vi i.r nr A, j 

Oft" Roanoke Island, February 10th ) 

To Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy: 
Sir—Just as I closed my dispatch to you of yester¬ 
day, l received reliable information that the rebel 
steamers which escaped from here had gone to 
Elizabeth City, ami thereupon I immediately 
ordered Com mu mle r How an to take thirteen of our 
steamers under his command and go In pursuit of 
them, and also, if practicable, to execute another 
service, to wit; flic destruction of the North River, a 
link of the .Albennavle and Chesapeake Canal, lie 
dashed off with a whole heart at his work, and the 
way he has already accomplished the first part of it, 
his owtt preliminary report, a copy of which I have 
herewith inclosed, will inform you. 

I have decided to send the Stars and Stripes off to 
Hampton Roads to-morrow to bring me ammunition 
from there without delay. 

Mr. Van Brunt, my Secretary, will go in her and 
proceed to Washington to deliver to you my dis¬ 
patches, and two of the rebel flags we have captured. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant. 

J. M. Goi.DsiiOROuon, Flag Officer, Ac. 

IJ. S. 9TKA.VKIt Dni.AVrAUK, { 

Off Elizabeth City, February lOtli ) 

I have the happiness to report that I have met the 
enemy off this place this A. M , at. 0 o'clock; that 
after a very sharp engagement I havn succeeded in 
destroying or capturing his entire naval force, and 
silencing and destroying his hat mry on Cobb's Point 

The only vessel saved from destruction is the Ellis, 
Cant J. M. Foot, who is wounded, and a prisoner 
on board this ship. 1 have other prisoners. I am 
happy to say that our casualties are few, considering 
the warmth of the enemy’s fire — say two or three 
killed and some wounded. 

I send tho Ellis to you under command of acting 
Master Chase, of this ship, whom 1 hope you will con¬ 
firm in the command. The conduct ot' tho gallant 
men 1 have tho honor to command is worthy of all 
praise. A detailed account mil he furnished wlieu 
1 have time. J am happy to say that none of our 
vessels are severely injured. 1 shall leave here a 
small force and visit the canals, and lake a look into 
the other places before I return. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

J. C. Rowan, Commander U. S. N. 

The Baltic arrived at New York February 13th, 
bringing seven hundred bales ot cotton, the crews 
of the stone fleet, and a number of officers sent 
home on recruiting service. Eight rebel prisoners, 
who were taken in a skirmish, were also brought 
and placed in Fort Lafayette. The weather was 
getting disagreeably warm. Heavy rains have 
fallen. The contrabands are still picking cotton, 
and their numbers are fast increasing. 

Gen. Sherman has succeeded in excluding the 
reporters from his liues. 

The 4sth regiment and portions of the Rhode 
Island and Eugineer regiments have been removed 
from Hilton Head to the foot of Dawfuskie Island, 
the nearest point to Fort Pulaski that can be occu¬ 
pied, except Tybee. The gunboats, a schooner, and 
a number of flats, with Parrot guns, howitzers and 
mortars, accompany the expedition. Tatuall’s gun¬ 
boats soon after mado their appearance, and three 
ran the gantlet at Pulaski. Stevens’ brigade was 
prevented forming a junction, on account of obstruc¬ 
tions in the l iver. Pulaski is said to be in as bad a 
situation as Sumter was. Our engineers are. driving 
piles in the marshy island for a road in condition 
for batteries. This island lies between the Union 
forces and Fort Jackson. Our forces make advances 
every day. Our gunboats had shelled out a post 
on Pine Island, and made an advance toward Bluff- 
ton, where there is a large force of rebels. Fort 
Jackson is to be taken, and Savannah is to be soon 
captured. 
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VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Mostly Imported tho present Winter f rnm tho most celebrated 

French, German, and English Growers, 

AND OrSBRK D FOR S.U.K I1Y 

•TAMTCtS "VIC 'Iv, Rochester, N. Y. 


IC ci rit I New-YorkerOffice. ■) 

Rociikstkr, February 13th, 1361. , 

Fi.oi’P. and Grain* are as tart qtinlofl. 

Provisions.—D ressed Hogs have been in a little better de¬ 
mand during the week, and prices advanced 25, 7, 50 cents per too 
pounds. Chickens and Turkeys have each put on 1 cent per 
pound. 

Butter is moving upward slowly. For choice roll 14 cents is 
readily obtained 

Apples, green and dried, are sought after at advanced rates. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices, 

Flour mid Groin. Eggs, dozen. 13d Me 

Flour, winter wheat,$5.25(a}fi.50 Honey, box. tiKslto 

Flour, spring do, 5.10075.25 Caudles, box. flV.,710c 

Flour, buckwheat .. 1 751.75 Candle-, extra_ 12(5 12c 

'ft? 1 ' H*". 1,III):,tun Fruit And Root-. 

Wheat i.ene-ee ... Appl.burlml.... 3rxM2He 

fSh D" dried rMb... tiqti'y 

Pv r,, V*Ht W ''iY 1 " Cherries’, do. H>li!c 

Rye, 60 lbs pi bush hdu tA;. i p ,,,. , ,,, 

Oats, by weight. 2So Utjxx &VsJuilwc 

tweif■ . Hill... and Skin.. 

,,oans . !-<,( l.iS i c.iq. 1^7/ 7c 

Stents. j Sheep Potts.._ Jl 'iVpioO 

Pork, me“s. .$11.8U(q'(M.ufl | l.nnh IVlts. 7Sc@l 26 

Pork, clear. l3.U0y.IB.5i) | Seed*. 

Dressed hogs, cwt, X7\n 4 25 , I’lovet, l.usln.d_$3.60(^4.00 

Reef, cwt.,_ 4.<rit7$ 5.i hi I Timothy. 1.60®2.2fi 

Spring Iambs, each I Joy 1.75 Sundries. 

Mutton. carcass... :Vy ic. Wood, hard .#3.UOCoifl.OO 

llailis, ajpoked .... lie 7c. Wood, soft . 3.(0 7.3.00 

ShmildeiK. 474* q c. Coni, l.ehigh -_ 7.DH«7.iM 

Chickens. 7wHc. Coni. Scranton . 6.'.( 10 . 6.60 

Turkeys.. s n fk\ Coal. T’itlstoi, . S,6tX«'5.60 

Geese... .. 4U.I.10C. Coil. Sliamokiu... 8.60076.50 

Ducks f) pair. 38$'14c. Coal. Char. Three 

Duiry, Ac. Salt, bbl.$l.fi(Xa'1.66 

Rutter,rC.ll. 13 die. Haw tun.. . 7.(HIUi 11.00 

Rutter, firkin. 12.dl3c Straw, tun.. BOOrakl.OO 

Cheese. 0006 J „c. Wool. >> It . 3ft« 46c 

Isird, tried. iv.rfine. Wliitelish, half hid. 3 .ihVu3.'25 

Tallow, rough- 6«&'6c. Codfish, unintal,... 4.00&M.60 

Tallow, tried. 74;$He. Trout, half bbl. 3.00$|3.23 


For List of Flower Seeds, and Prices, see 
last week's Rural. ,JgyJ 


•H — The market opened well for 
... tl..) supply was to be much 
iiuol slackened, awl towards the 
?4ft't-'g'c lb, live weight, on 
is good. 

[ t» our comparative statement of re- 
lie Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

_ , , Cor week 

_ . . Th is week. Last week last year 

g lttle .3,264 l.wa 2,1146 

I'ricJkk The following indicate the ruling prices at the close- 
ti t - This week. week. 

Premilltu...5 (a'BJfc. 6 PrfiKc 

f ---,--.«‘.'/t'44gc 44<(5'4 Ro 

Post qunhtv,. v t (.f 4 c 3V& i 

Second duality.3«(y8)Jo ICpu.-.c'c 

Thud duality,. .2&„3 B 2*i®3 e 

MiKi-r Demand Etir both for the east and home trade,'and 
about all sold Wr . mote good to prime at tl.idsc, There are 
a few premium in the yards, which of courte command higher 
hgurer. —Athis and Argu* 

TOIIOXTO, Fan. 13. Deep has been in good supply; first 
class cattle selling at $6, common to medium at S-FSd 30 
Cai.vbs — $H,00('iti, 

?/! KKI' AND I. a .Mile —Sheep $4,00(35.00. Lambs $2@3. 
Vjcnison— I leer. S4(n 5,00 

Sides, r } 100 It s, #4 Sheepskins, each, $l,00fi),50. 

Caws kins, |i lb. So. Oh,hr. 


BEETS. All the old and well known varieties, sueh irs 
Lung Blond, Basno up, if.',, at m cents >t>» package. 
J*inr. Angle Mont Tug. a fine new English sort, said tout) 

superior to all others, per o*, 23 cts., per package. 

CAULIFLOWER Bat'll) f’ant, early anti line, per or. $1, 

per paokage,. . 

Lr Nwmcuid. extra large, later, pern/, $1, package. 

Bi/ur 1 . J.wgr Buly White, per oz, $1,25 package,. 

Large Asia!it'., a line laiya variety, and one of the best 

large wsrts; per package,.... 

StadhMfr, a new large Gorman variety, with very largo 

head and fine flavor; per package, . 

Wakhei en, a splendid variety, arid by many considered tho 

best, per package,... 

CARROT. Enrl\i French Short Horn, small, best for table, 

per nz. 13. per package,. . .. 

Sto ry, or Stvdlry, good, line keeper, per lb. $1, pur uz,,... 

Long White Or, nt 7) p, pc r IN. 75 cents, per <n, .. 

few g Orange Orem Top, per If, 75 cents, per or. 

CUCUMBER. Chnii.r Long Green, long, productive and 

haidy, per p.'H'kiigv,., . ..... 

Olndtiitnr, line, large, per package. . . 

Glory Arrtrtcuii, ••xcidlent, per package. ... . 

Lovii Aio f'tnnniis, avet.v line black, spined English 

variety, large, per package, . ... 

CnOnU's fhti)i(uii(l .Vo/ v, very superior and productive, 

hardy. Hue Cor forcing, per package, .. 

Sion flou.tr hryrovtti. line, constant and good beuier, one 
of the best of the new English sorts, per package, .... 

Mills' .teu-v».>, new and excellent, pqr package,. 

Stor/afootl, line staudaid sort, every way superior, per 

package,._ _ '.. 

Early /Vow, lewg Grim, and other common varieties; 

per or. Id coots, her package. 

CELERY- /ViriWl White Solid, sedt^ blanching, per package. 
Turner's hue/mporoute Dwarf White, one of the v ery best 
varieties, growing stout, crisp, and of an exchediagly 

fine nuttv flavor per n«, 60 rents, per package. 

Cole'tr Cry.Pat N-v’ White, dwarf, o/lid, crisp, and gooil 
flavor; per nz. fVf cents, per package,, 

Laing'S Mammoth lied, tine, large, excellent keeper 

30 cents, per package. 

Lion's Vain, a solid, very large white variety, most 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW TOI1K, 1* kii, 13.—The inquiry for Domestic, continues 
unite limited pending the adjustment of national finances and 
the rates on the proposed tariff, but the Hupply of most descrip- 
tions us licrht, and holilcr^aro Ui’m, in view of a more active j>mrt 
PPetive demand, iia the f*tOck (*r poodri io marker i.i Fho>v n to be 
very litrut, luitl to !»#• a vroneial leluetiinro on tlio 

part of all loyal men to trade with any nation that ondeavoiu to 
treat us with iliscourlesy in our liniic of weakness. Foreign 
good? are also very scarce, particularly staple oitiele* which 
are much wanted. This t/eing the case, then Oor own mitis 
must Increase tlodr prwjTUlion, even should the rebellion ho 
mi jjjiresj-Ofi or6 th* 1 Iit>t. of Mnv, Hut. in htiv Yvonlom* 

will be wanted, and all the available wools obtainable will by re- 
dHired jin- consumption at present eatwe. sales of •(l.doO tts. of 


THE PROVISION MARKETS 
MEW YORK. Fkb 17. 


-- ... Fr.orR — Market may be quoted 

about fig better, with a more active business doing tor export 
and homo consumption. .Sales at $5,25 (7 5.30 for rejected; $5,i'sta'. 
5,711 for superliue .State; $6.90(0)5.95 l«r extra State; $».«> u 5.75 fni 
superfine Western; $i,9t)(a6,U1 for ccmmion to medium extra 
Wester n ; $6,100/6,15 for shipping brands extra roiuld hooptid 
Ohio. And #6,25.7 6.75 for trade brands do, — market closing firm, 
with holders refusing to sell at. the inside quotations. Included 
«ere 3,tlx) bbls. extra State at 5,92‘i in store. Some sales of 
choice extra State were made at #6,(X). Canadian llonr is a shade 
better, with so active business doing, sales at $/,('Ay.6.70 for HU- 
jierfilie, and $5,96(0,8.75 (or ronironn to choice extra. Rye Hour 
is steady; sales at $'l,25\a'4 1 25,tor inferior to choice Corn meal 
steady and without any material change in prices, sales at #3,- 
25 for blew Haven, $2,y3 for Jersey, and Fd.dl for tfrandywfne 
Grain—W heAt market may be quoted a shade firmer, with 
only a very limited -apply offering, and a moderate demand for 
export- Rajes of Chicago spring at $I.H<T am be- towaal $1,40. 
amber Jersey al $l, U>.a :,5(1, white Southern at. $1.48, ami while 
Long [slaml at $ 1 , 5 * 1 . Rve qiiite linn.Kites at S3;w w .c . the |..,t. 
ter delivered. Ilarley market quiet and heavy, but without de¬ 
cided change; sales California at 76c. Stale at 82 c.ai.il Canada 
East at H5c. Harley mult remains dull and nominal at 'We, I'eas 
continue quiet and nominal at 00c for Canadian Uorti market 
lower, with avory modeiaie business lining for export and home 
consumption. Slues at 61c for mixed Western in store, 65c for do. 
delivered, and file for new yellow Southron. Oats are in moder¬ 
ate request sales at -IDp'llc for Canada, and llhidiv. for Jersey, 
Western and State. 

Provision's. - Pork market, firm and prices better; Rales at $12- 
.H'ih 13.12 for mess; $13.75. ' i3,50 for city prime moss, ami $H,.Wnj 
O.fldfoi prime. Included in sulys were ftth# bbls light inees «Le- 
tiverable in all the month of .lone at $12,7., Reef rule- very 
firm; sale? at «,<>),.• 4,5h for country prime; $A. 06 '' 5 , 5 ij f„ r coun¬ 
try ihoss; *11 .ad2,60for repacked nice, and $13,755 14,25 for extra 
men*. Prime mess beef quiet: sale- a few (r . at 421, Indiana 
mesa in modente I'equest; pater at $24.1X1. Beef bams quiet lltid 
firm; sales Western at #15,26. Cut meats are active am) prices 
linn, sides al .Vie’ l'jc for shoulibus, aqd 4 ; oft'^u fur hums. 
Rucoti in limited rfomanrl. sides at 6r IV/r city Cumberliuid out 
middles. U'jC for loqy ribbed middles, r.' u o for hort ribbei (to, 
6',v for long Clear, 7c short do, and 5 1 ,<• for bellies. Dvesseil I log¬ 
in fail-request, with -ales at. $ I,37 m 4,62 for Western, and $4,75 
05,0(1 for city Lard market may bo quoted without decided 
change, and quite native, sales at Twou,,; for No. ! to prime 
Rutter in very limited request and selling ut Il l’11c for Ohio, 
and 185(1210 for State. Cheese in limited request at 5 1 7c for 
good to choice. 

AstlK.s—Quiet and Steady at S6.S7S for Pots and at $6,25 for 
Peal’ll}. 

Hors—Steadv, With a moderate demand, sales at 16 m 22c for 
common to prime 

BI FF VI,4), Fkii 17. — Fr.orR— Ma rket quiet and vtoadv with 
u moderate Inquiry, sales tn-duv at $4.5ff.» 4,75 for fair to choice 
extra Canadiau, $-|,73fq5,1X1 for extra Illinois and Wisconsin from 
spring wheat. $.1.0035,25 for extra Indiana and Ohio; and $5,37 1 , 
•15.75 for range of double extras. 

Grain Wheat market quiet an I nominal, with a milling de¬ 
mand, with *..dcs Canada club at95o. Corn market quiet and 
steady: sales at 4fic IVom -tore. Oats, demand moderate with a 
light stock. Quoted at .'A.c.'tiic. Other grain , /quiet amt no sitles. 

Pltovifltoys — Market quiet and nothin ; doing yuotatiomi 
UOchanged at former prices. 

Dukssko Hoots — Quiet at au(uZtyC. 

T4Ht4).\"l'0, Fki! IT Fiffit-n—Durinc the wpelc there has 
boon a steady Inquiry for gupcrliuc, and •everul lots changed 
hands at $4,£Ou4,26, ;t -uic of 1.IXX) barrels of a desirable brand 
was made at $4,35 for future delivery. Fancy I- in moderate re¬ 
quest Extras are inactive; quotations are ;is follow- 

Superliue.$l.20(a4,26 

fancy . ■1,40:34,50 

Extra. 4.isK7i 1,75 

Superior Extra,. . 4,967(6,1X1 

Oatiiu.w, is in fair request at $3,7.Yu3,AV 
Grain—F all wheat: the rceeipte for the week would exceed 
35,000 bushels. There ban been a gona demand among dealers 
for good t;> prime sumptes ami prices -how a -.light advance, a 
great portion rd that offering is inferior, which is dull and hard 
to be -old, as opcmtoiN are desirous of improving their stock- 
good to prime, uf.$l.OB0Ml,lo,- inferior Io medium, at. S6."#l.u0. 
Spring wheat is in fair offering, the bulk ol which is received bv 
rail. There i» a good demand, good samples nudilv bring out¬ 
side figures -K.iAS/’tor prime, 74 m^))c fur inferior. Harley con¬ 
tinue* in limited supply, ami lias hern bought up by local’I iVkw- 
ers at 5fs.[i67e per bushel. Peas are in lair -upplv'at i.Sm SOc.— 
Oats continue very scarce and are in active request ut3s<s38c 
per bushel. 

Potatoes, V bushel. 7lV,i'80c 

Butter, Fresh V lb. 13 c 15 

" No. I Dairy. 123 1.3 

“ No. 2 store packed. ft i 10 

Cheese. 7(3-10 

Mams. iVJ, 7 

Bacon, yltiX) tbs,. $4 vXc.x.OO 

Eggs, >1 dozen.. 1.3 i 20 

Turkeys, each. Go.3 l.25 

Geese, each. 60 3 75 

Ducks, Ft pair.;. 41 KE. 6 O 

Chickens, r> pair. 31)3 40 

Apples. >1 barrel. $2.'XXu 4.00 

Wool, >) lb. 20 7 30 

Salt ft barrel. . 1.50,71.52 

Hay #1 tun.pj.oor, irt 00 

Straw fl tun. 8.1 X>m 9 00 


Dons ran', a sum, very large wine variety, moat magni¬ 
ficent-tor market , per on. 50 rente, per package, 
CABBAGE. IVT'aft-r (Sarop, the beat winter Cabbagefei the 
table, very hardy, and will stand out in the garden 
nearly the whole winter without injury; per oz. 2) ct» . 
pei p;,' kot,. 

Winuinustadt. a. line, tender cabbage, sugar loaf In form 
The beet, summer cabbage, hut it'sown late makes a 
good fall or even winter cabbage; per ot. 26 cents, per 
packet,. . . .1 . 


Erfurt Large White, large, excellent, per oz. 25 cents, per 

packet, ... . ... 

Brf art Large Late Savoy, one of the finest of the w inter 

Savoys; per ta 25 cuts, per packet,.. 

Hirer I R,d, pure, for pirkling; per oz. 20 cent-, per package. 
Early Dwarf York, small, good heart-shaped heads, per oz 

15 cents, net- package, .. 

Large York, uayer than above, round bead, a good sum¬ 
mer and fall Hiv-t; perns. 15 cento, per package,... _ 

trirly tfnimxiian. small, early, very superior, per <>/.. 15 cts. 

per pack'..',. ... ..... . 

JSgf. Hrwisu’i k Drumhead, fine late, perloc. per pkVe, 
Enfield Market, fine !:Uue earl v, per oz. 15 ids, per package, 
Wheeler's Imperial, earlv, large; per oz 16 cts. per package, 
Drumhead Sm oy. one of the very host of winter cabbages, 
per oz. 15 cents, per package,..... 


Stone Mason or Marblehead; per oz. 16 cents, per package,. 5 

Thousand U<a>trd, grown extensively in Einopefur cattle, 

per oz. 10 cents, per package, .. .. . . 5 

CRESH. OR FHITMRGRAa< ; per ounce. . li) 

EGG PLANT. A tender plant, requiring sowing very early 
in the hot-bed to mature tie- fruit in the Northern 
States. Purple best for use, the white varieties quite 

ornamental,.. . . . 10 

Long White, . 10 

Ihrund Purple, .. 10 

Hound White, . 10 

KOHL RAW. The Turnip Cabbage, better for stock than 
the turnip, and sure fop a large crop. 

Large Early I ‘nrpte, per lb, $1.25, per oz, . 10 

Large Early White. " $ 1,26 “ .. 10 

LETTUCE. Malta Drumhead, or Ire Cabbage, large and su¬ 
perb, per oz. 20 cent-, per package,.. . 5 

Early Egg, small, white solid head, fine, per oz. 20 cents, 

per package,. 5 

Large Pale Ge.eil AtigJiC, large and good; 20 cents per 

oz. per package. . . 5 

forge Princes , per oz 28 cents, per package. . 5 

Large Ifamptcm Court, very superior, large head; peroz. 

25cent*, per package. 10 

Victoria < ahhoge, a good standard sort; per oz. 25 cents, per 
package, 10 

Paris While Cos, one ,4' the best of the Cos varieties; per 

oz. 26 cents, per package.. 10 

MUSTARD. White, heat for salad, culinary or medicinal 

purpose- per oz. .... 10 

MELON Alt the obi and popular soidA of Watermelon and 
Muskmehm uud -everal m,w French varieties. 

ONION Large Slra.'Ov.rg, Me-ll-colored. large, good keeper 

and productive; per It.. $2, per oz. 20 cl*,, per package, 5 
Bhyei. It'd, dark, rather -Irung flavored, an excellent keep¬ 
er, PCT tb. #2, PVT 10 cunts, per i ucl .'ce. . 5 

Sulphur Yellow, excellent, good »t/e, nhld and handsome, 
per lb. f-2, per ox. 20 rents, per package, . 5 

Silver Sldrmnl, white, delicate, early, good size; per oz, 30 

cent-, per package. .. . ... 10 

H7if6' Spanish, fine, being productive, of fine quality, good 

size, and handsome: nor oz. 20 rente, per package,_ 5 

Large Mad -ira. or New Giant, very large and good; per oz. 

30 cent -. per package. .. 10 

PARES M' Long I/flow Crowned, best, peroz. 10 cents, per 

package, .. ...,. 5 

PEPPER, 'limiata-j'iirnied, yellow,. . 5 

Cherry-farmed. smooth, round... . .. . 5 

Jjmg Sweil,. . . 5 

Mammoth, very large, good for pickling when green. 6 

PARE LEY. Giant Dn/wilc. per oz. 20 cents, per package,_ 5 

Md'lieH'g Kstra.nvv oz. 20cent*, per package_ _ 5 

RADISH, fU.ce (Inm Shaped, veiy line, tender; peroz 15 

cent*; per package. .. . 5 

Lang Searlet. well known; per oz, 10 cents, per package,... 5 

White Turnip, per oz. 10 cents, per package... 5 

Early Frame, tine for forcing ner oz. lOeU , per package.. 5 

Chinese h'oie W’.i.f ? per oz. -.n cents, per package. 10 

Long White Xapt, y. \ -i v luu dy per oz. 20 cts. per pa'kage, 10 

SPIS’AI’K. Jfatt d. or Summer, per oz.,.. . 10 

N w Veolcmd of liirge grow Hi, enduring drouth well; f) oz. 15 

SAl.SIFY. oit OY^TF.R PLANT, t-eroz. .. ..... 20 

TURNIP. Fat Iv While Dot'll, par ny.. 10 

Early Yellow t'ohh. per or. .1. 10 

Lang Whit- lt-d Top. p-mz... 10 

TOM AT'' Early ftnuAth Erf. the earliest good Tomato, 
from medium to large, very smooth, very productive, 

And in every way an excellent Tomato, color red; per 

package. 10 

Lestn-'s P-rf-ei-d, an excellent variety • i :i light red or 
pinkish color, tolerably smooth and very solid, with 

few seeds; rather late per package,.. . .. . 10 

Fi jiy, mild flavor, pretty solid, and rather late; very much 

prized bv some per package. .. 5 

Larue Yellow, h-ivlil yellow, roundish and smooth; prized 

for preserving; per package. 5 

Plum-shaped V.-!lru<, smaU, yellow, plum or egg-shaped; 

excellent Ini pickling, per package,.. 5 

Plum shaped Bed, similar to above, except in color: per 

Puckaim, ...... .. ft 

FRENCH TREK TOMATO A novelty; plant two to three 
footin height, with strong stout Bletn and branches, 
requiring no other support than a short, strong stake, 
to h'dnthe main -rnio support the great weight of fra it 
Fruit good size, pretty -month and solid, and of good 
quality... . 25 

Choice English Garden Peas. 

1 Offer to the lovers of thin delicious vegetable some twenty 
varieties of the newest and choicest English Garden Peas, em¬ 
bracing the . ai bert, medium, and late, which will give asuc- 
ccssion duiir.z, tl,e season, These will be found very fiu supe¬ 
rior. audio fact bearing no comparison, to the varieties com¬ 
mon I v grown. 

EARLIEST Daniel O'Rourke, growing from 2, l j to $ feet. 

Early Emperor, 2 1 -, tret. 

In'el.soiis Early Farai lie, fine, and good bearer, 5 feet. 

Early Washington, line, early, 4 feet. 

Sebastopol, large poddml, productive, 1 feet 
MEDIUM. Harrison's Glory, fine bearer and excellent, 2>,' to 3 
feci. 

Harrison's PtvfwtUm, very productive and good, 2K to 3 feet. 
Napoleon, excellent cropper and fine. 2 1 , feet. 

Lord Raglan, splendid quality and verv prolific, 3 feet. 
Eugenia, new, fine, great producer, 2'« feet. 

Veitch's I‘rrfa.tom, at Ira-t one o| the tiest in cultivation for 
quatitv mot production, 3 feet. 

Climax, prolific, good, 3 feet. 

Rising Sun, best earlv gruen marrow, 4 feet 
N'W purple Blossomed Sugar, fine, -weat, eatable pods, 6 feet. 
LATE. AV Plus Ultra, dark Bieeu,|line, good bearer, 6 to 7 feet. 
Tall Great Mammoth, very line, 6 to 7 feet. 

Competitor, very targe, green, tall, and excellent. 

I will solid an v of the above choice IVas by mail, in strong 
cloth bags, each containing eight Ounces, postage paid, for 
twenty-jive eevD each A quart will weigh about twenty ounces. 
IT" .All orders promptly filled. Addre-a 

J AMES VICK. Kochceter, N. Y. 


t:T~ ADVERTISING THRUM, I.. Advance— Thirty- FIvg 
Cants a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52' j cents per lino of space. Sukciai. Noticks (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

*T“ The immense circulation of the Rcrai, New-Yorker — 
lull twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal-renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, So., Sc., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


'I II6S of Hnrr-Htonc T? lrvvi»• and 
Hrifejj from A" to $500. Illustrated Uata- 
EDWAKD HARRISON, Neiv-IIaven, Conn. 


H-N HEHSO.N should procure a National Chart 
Map of the b. S>. Sent post Iron on receipt of 5 red 
Agents w-anted. Address 

I,. STOW ELL, Hornellsville. Steuben Co,, N Y. 


Ifl .AOHKS STRAWBERRIES. Jenny 
*.V • d’lfv <arty and pralifv:,) Wilson's Albany and Pyra¬ 

mid ' hi bun plants $3 per l.iXX). Cranberries $2 per 1,000. Rasp¬ 
berries six varieties,) $10 to $20 per 1 . 00*1 

Address A. M. PURDY, 

South Bend, Indiana, 


zAItNfTHTt WANT1 


. _ - ^ .TO Either a single or mar- 

1 nod man (without children) to take the Charge of a farm 
under the supervision of the ow ner. If a married man, lie must 
be willing to hoard the farm bauds. Unexceptionable refer¬ 
ences as to honesty, sobriety and capability required. Address 
Hnx 95 Geneva, New York. 


W IG < > ID io IE 12 I 1 o 12 fS V Ij 

TO.oXi Pear Seedling-, free from blight. 

SO.OX) Plum Seedlings, very tine. 

2.6,000 Gherry Seedlings. 

20,000 Angers Quince Stocks. 

Dwarf and Standard Pear Tree- Plum, Poach. Apple 
I'herrv Trees, Cm rants, Houghton - Seedling Goosebei 
Rrinckle’s Raspberries, Paw ton Rlackheiries, Am. Arbor \ 
Hemlock Slip ice. and Bnisiiii of Fir, Ac The above wi! 
sold in quantities tu suit purchasers, for cash or approved r 
payable atbank. WILLIAMS, RAMSDEN k CO, 

Feb., l*Sti 2 . [G32-4tI Dansvillo. Liv. Co., I 


FR.KK <.-rIJT r _r u\. I jJ t ! — J?eud 3 cc 

stamp for return postage to 

ROBERTSON & Co., 82 Nassau St, New York. 


( ' H A FTS ; ORA lC'l'tS ! < } 12,A FTS : -tOO.OOO 
V l Graft*, hv wholesale, by the umler-ignud. All bills of ten 
thousand and upwards, $.) per thousand: by the single Ihou- 
sand Vi—packing included in loth cases Eehd orders earlvto 
63l-7t FAliNKSTuCK BROS., Toledo, Ohio, Box$89. 


riRzVNTlERRY PI.AVI'S, i"lie subscriber , 
fers f.ir -ale a largo stock of I'runbeirv Plants, of the cel 
orated Upland Hell. Lowland Bell, and Cherry varieties F 
pnens ana information on the culture inch-e stamp and sei 
(hr a Circular. Address I’. D. CiULSOX, 

63Mt Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


THE POItK. MARKETS. 

ALBANY, Feu. 17—Hogs—R eceipts 10,000 head. Weather 
continues favorable for packing, and demand fair, with a -mall 
improvement in prices. We .pm-., still-fed :i i. 
fl'i .'i 3and corq-fcd 3'S(53 , aC for light to heavy 

IliiKSisEi) lions. —The receipts are light, and demand not so 
active The following were among the sales on Saturday: 

M State averaging 300 lb-. jq.fiO 

28 " » 314 lbs.4.62,1* 

29 " medium weights..4 65 

21 " ordinary..4.56 

24 Western, aver. £30 tbs ..... .4.50 

lvltf<w a mi Argus. 

ftT. LOU I ft, Fkii. 14.— Til e packing season is practical ! v closed, 
and the business is now confined to sale of dressed hn'ge in the 
retail market. The number of hogs packed bore this season is a 
little over eighty thousand head, a thousand more ihau last sea¬ 
son. The number of dressed hogs disponed of in the city mar¬ 
ket up to this date, is said to exceed 60,000 head. Democrat, 

CINCINNATI. Feu. It - The Gaxrtte suvs that the receipts 
of hnt's vvi*n‘ likjht. Tho dciioaoil for cbolM buti’liera' hogrrwas 
good, and priecs have njleil In favor of the seller. The salt's 
wei» made at $.3,25<v3.30 for tx>uie lots In arrive common hogs 
hare niton lower I.ight hogs, averaging 2'00 to -50 tbs. gross, 
have been taken at $2,70 to $2,85. 

The Price Current *av* —" I he season f ir packing pork is now 
about closed, the receipts of hogs the past week being light, and 
chinny country dressed, shipped here from Northern Illinois, 
chiefly Chicago, they reach here frozen, but have been taken at 
$3,297i 3.A6 City dressed brought $3 F>;i3,50. Mont of the 
houses are closed." 

TORONTO, Fkb. 13.— Dressed Hogs during the week have 
been in limited ottering, tho demand being principally light..— 
Hogs for local use,as high as $1 have been paid for desirable lota; 
they bring $ 3 , 81 X 314 .— Globe. 


IjIAHM H’OH fek \ I/K ix C ATO, 

J CAYUGA CO , N Y —The subscriber wishing to remove 
west, ollorH his to rn fur vdo, containing 137 acres. The form is 
well adapted to grain or grass, and i. iiqdee a good -.tale of cul 
tl viitiqn. well watered with never tailing springs. It is situated 
one mile west of the villager,!' Cato, on the direct road from 
Syracuse to_ Horn ester, is as pleasant a situation ax ean la) found 
in Cayuga IV, ; 30 actos of timber which has H$V,*r been coIIh,|. 
H is well calculated for taro fin m - two good seuof building?, 
one sol new. plem.v of fruit, one young orchard just beginning 
t" hear. Will sell 50, 75, Or the whole to suit the purchaser. 
Any onn Wishing to bUV, call on the subscitber ou the premises 
or address D.ini,d B. Chase ‘’at) Thiiiis e.-isv 
February 10, 18£_ .lANIEL B. C1IA?E. 


Hon. Erasttls Coming, and N. L. Wilson, now in 
this city, are requested to act as a eonmiittce of 
arrangements. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

The Navy Department has received a communi¬ 
cation from Dupont, inclosing a report of Com¬ 
mander Parrot, on the disposition of the second 
stone, fleet. Commander Parrot states that the 
remainder ot the stone fleet was sunk on the 26th 
ult., date of his report. He thinks the vessels are 
well placed, as they effectually blockade the deep 
and excellent passage to the north of Rattlesnake 
Shoal. Dupont states:—" The Department is misin¬ 
formed, 1 infer from a letter received last night, as 
to the Isabel getting into Charleston by the main 
channel, where tho previous fleet was sunk. The 
Isabel got in by Mofl'att’s channel, and as that por¬ 
tion of it between Rattlesuake Shoal and the shore 
has been blockaded by a stone fleet, the possibility 
of getting into Charleston is more circumscribed, 
the only channels remaining being the Swash and a 
portion of Moflatt’s, and I have never less than three 
vessels covering them, and which now ride out 
gales at anchor.” 

The following was sent to Com. Foote on the 10th. 

Nxvr Dki’aiitmknt, February 9th, 1862. 
Flag-Officer A. U. Foote,' U. 8. Navy, Cairo;—Your 
dispatches, announcing tho capture of Fort Henry, 
by the squadron which you command, has given 
the highest gratification to the President, Con- 

S ess, and the country. They were read in both 
ouses of Congress, in open session. The country 
appreciates your gallant deeds, and this Department 
is desirous to convey to you and your brave assist¬ 
ants, its profound thanks for your services. 

CL II. IVEi.i.KS, Sec’y of Navy. 
Honors follow swift on the heels of victory. Im¬ 
mediately on receipt of telegraphic news announc¬ 
ing the capture of Donelson, the Secretary of War 
sent Grant’s name to the President for nomination 
to the Senate as Major-General in reward for his 
services. 


Hon. Hamilton Fish and Bishop Ames returned 
to "Washington on the 14th inst., and made report to 
the Government ot their mission to relieve Union 
prisoners in the South. They repaired to Fortress 
Monroe and made known their commission to the 
Confederate authorities at Norfolk, by whom the 
matter was referred to Richmond. A reply came 
refusing to the Commissioners admission to the Con¬ 
federate territory, but expressing readiness to nego¬ 
tiate for the general exchange of prisoners. Our 
Commissioners opened negotiations, which resulted 
in a perfect success. An equal exchange was 
agreed on, but the Confederates had 300 more 
prisoners than we. "With commendable magnanim¬ 
ity they proposed to release those also if our Gov¬ 
ernment would agree to release 300 of their men 
that may fall into our hands. 

The following is the substance of the charges 
under which Brigadier-General Stone was arrested, 
under the immediate command ot Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral Sykes, of the Provost Marshal’s force, and sent 
to Fort Lafayette: 

1st For misbehavior at the battle of Ball’s Bluff. 

2d. For holding correspondence with the enemy 
before and since the battle of Ball’s Bluff, and for 
receiving rebel officers in his camp. 

3d. For treacherously suffering the enemy to build 
a fort or strong work, since the battle of Ball’s Bluff, 
under his guus^ without molestation. 

4th. For treacherous design to expose his force to 
capture and destruction by the enemy, under the 
pretence of orders from the commanding General, 
which had not been given. 


TpATNOY 1'IC4 I'lOIN—300 naira of Fancy PiueOng 
I fi'r sale, coiupiUiruz 50 varieties, iuctmliiuainniiv new to the 
Fancy. BALL. HAINES A BALDWIN, 

Elizabeth, New Jersey, 14 miles from N. Y. City by Railroad. 


T HK CRANBKKK.Y ANI) ITS 

CL I.TURE.— The Subscriber bo* iwttied a Circulai from the 
press treating on the Crauberry aud its Culture Said Circular 
will five nuraons the proper information as to the commence¬ 
ment of their Culture. 1 will take pleasure in forwarding them 
to a’.i parts of the linked States, to tho,.- sending post -tamp to 
pay postage. Persons wishing plants may receive them in 
small or large quantities by Expresi, for wet or drv soil 
Address GEORGE A. Bates, 

629-4t, Belllnjrham, Norfolk Co.. Maas. 


A AVONHERFLI. l-ITTLE .MICROSCOPE_ 

. V Magnifying small objects 500 times, will !»• sent to any ap¬ 
plicant on receipt of twimty-five rents in silver, and one pink 
stamp Five of different powers for one dollar Address Mrs 
M. S. WOODWARD, Box 1,853, Philadelphia, Pa. 628-5t 


I ANTIS TPOK. SAI.E1 ot EXCHANGE — 
J 140 acres, in Sprinif Aibor, Mich . well improved. 2'4U acres 
in Ill., near Bath. 160 acres iu Calhoun Co., Mil’ll., near Battle 
Creek; SO acres in St. Joseph Co., Mich,, near Centerville. All 
will be sold or exchanged for property in this State. Address 
or inquire of W. T. FLINT, with Newton & Ripsom, Rochester. 
N. Y. » 629-4t 


“TTOW TO MARE MONEY DY A I>- 
11 VERTISING A Practical Man's Advice/' Sent for a 
three-ceot stamp, by ROBERTSON & CO., 82 <k 64 Nassau St. 
New York. 


r»oo PIECES 
New suid Elegant Carpetings! 

Comprisiuir many new styles never before in this market— 
Our Stock ri complete in every ilej>artmmt, from the Koval 
Medallions to the very lowest priced Carpet made. 

Elegant Carpets, 

For Drawing Room*, Parlor a. Dining Rooms, 
Halls, Libraries, i.-hamhers, Kitchens, Offices, 
Churches . School Jfouses. 

In feet, the best as-ortitu'iit of oil kinds of CARPET ROOM 
GOOLiri to bo found in any o,\k hou-e is this country. 

We have 1 niiebaaed wlie/, lurga than usual, in anticipation of 
the rise of Carpetings in consequence of ‘be new Tariff, and the 
great call for low pri ed 

WOOLS FOR ARMY USES, 

A fact that should hirborne in mind hy all persons about buying 
a new Carpet, as all goods purchased by na^after thfe will cost 
from 10 to 20 Cents per yard more than now. 

OUR Stock, is tiik I. uiokst i.v Variety to be found in Any 
Rtiail House in this Stale, and at prices that cannot fail to suit die 
closest tff'TicKA. MO WE a- KOWEKS, 

618-eotf Carpet Ware Rooms. 35 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


4 PPLK STOCTCS.—1.000,000 one Year, and 2,000.000 
two years old Apple Stocks, at from $1.50 to $2.50 \) 1 OOO. 
Our Stocks are unsurpassed, and we offer them for cash at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN k FORD, 

614- tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


DOf 'HESTER LIGHT CARRIAGE 

Fl FACTORY, No. 145 M vix St., Roorkster, N. 

Y -I have now rented a portion of the Carriage Kite -■ ' -‘- x s CVL 
tor)’formerly occupied by Elliott k Lode wick, where 1 will 
manufacture all kind* ot Vqzht Carriages imi Sleighs of the 
lightest and unproved styles Great attention will he paid to all 
kinds of repairing, [will make to order any kind or Carriage 
wood-work lor an.v olhor e-taldlshmeut, and will sell to them 
lower than they can manufacture 

„ „ J. HUGH McDonough, 

Rochester, X. Y . Sept. 14, 1861. . 610-13teo 


inferior. 


worthy men to sell Trees, Ac,, from our' Nurseries at liberal 
wages, 

WROLE8ALK Dvai.srs furnished with Nursery Stock, of all 
descriptions, at the lowest wholesale rates. 

HOOKER, FARLEY A CO. 

584tf Rochester Wholesale Nurseries, Rochester, N- Y 




























crowned our effort?, and in our calm satisfaction we during its percolation of the earth; this, from its 
cared nothing for the few sneers thrown at us by perfect solution, would render it sparkling. Now, 
those who comprehended neither our labor nor its my good friend, you havo helped to enliven many a 
motive. ' Christmas party with ihe hot water you have sup- 

And now, after yfars of patient toil, lightened I plied, and cannot fail to have observed that when 
and glorified by the consciousness of something the guests were mixing their toddy, how much 
high and noble growing day by day into our lives, sooner the sugar dissolved in hot water than in cold; 
we sit in the old homfistead, and say with contented so it is with substances generally; they are more 
hearts — u Cfur Ship has came. in Ah, what a readily soluble in hot fluids than in cold.” 
golden freightage it lias brought us,—strength, and “ Yes, I’ve remarked that, sir,” said I. 

patience, and endurance, and hope,—lessons of “Lime, however, is an exception; at ordinary 

wisdom, of iiiith in Got) and man, and reliance temperature, a pint of water will dissolve fully 
upon the powers so long dormant within us. Our eleven grains of lime, while at the boiling point the 
mother, too. has learned content — and in the home same quantity will not take up seven, 01 this 
our hands have beautified and adorned, she too water, bright and brilliant, and fully saturated with 
dwells. We do not forget the two that have gone lime, or its carbonate, you were daily filled, and as 
“ over the river,’’ but looking hopefully onward, we it became hotter and hotter, down went the lime, 
labor as wc wait for the hour when wo shall go from leaving, day by day. an additional coat on your 
the sunshine here to the brighter sunshine there. poor sides; and as a very small snowball will, when 
And now, tired watcher for “ the ship that never set in motion, increase to a monster, so the continued 
conies over tho sea,” wait no longer idly upon the daily film of limy deposit increased to an 


ding for an abundant harvest, but after a year of 
neglect it was no light matter to free them from the 
grass and weeds that had sprung up thickly among 
them. Wo tried our gardening in gloves at first, 
but after a few days we abandoned them, except tor 
Old Jacob was our counselor, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 
“ NO OTHER LOSS.” 


A victory won, but “no other loss,” 

Save a private, late in the day; 

No captain or colonel, only a hoy— 

A drummer-boy shot in the fray. 

Only a drummer? hut where was the fight? 

And I pray you tell me his name: 

For my Wilms's hand is stationed somewhere 
Along on that white-tented plain. 

Not gay WtLLlfi I.kk? Oh. tell me not that! 

Not that bright eyed, sweet W.i.i.ii: Lek; 

. lii» mother's fond hope, her joy, and her pride— 
No! no! it is surely not he. 

Not Willie shot down and buried at night— 

At midnight, and no one knows where; 

No mothers fond hand to close the dark eyes, 

Or smooth back the curling brown hair. 

Dead? buried? oh, no' 'il» scarcely a month 
Since 1 kissed his soft, boyish check. 

As lie brushed from his eyelids the glittering tear 
He thought it unmanly to weep. 

Dead? buried? oli mil my Willie, come back. 

To thy mother's lone cottage return; 

There, at the window, she patiently waits. 

And all brightly the hearth-fires bum. 

Alas! he is dead, and never again 
Shall his stricken mother behold 
The dark, loving eyes, and red, laughing lips 
Of Wii.uk. so brave and so hold. 

All alone ou the battle-field that night. 

’Mid the carnage so fierce and so wild, 

Alope he went down to his soldier’s grave. 

My only, my beautiful cliild. 

“ No other loss!” they say it so coldly, 

As though it were only their own, 

As though no widowed mother were waiting. 

And weeping, and wailing alone. 

“ No other loss!” why a thousand men killed 
Would have been a small grief to me, 

Compared with my hoy, my only, my all. 

My honnte-eyed, sweet Wji.uk Lek. 

They tell mo other mothers are weeping 
Am! grieving as sorely as I; 

But little enough doth it comfort me 
That others thus bitterly cry 
Ah. no other loss! most surely tis true. 

I have nothing left me to lose, 

But Heaven gmnt that those who caused this wreck 
May receive their righteous dues. . 

Ah! just such a loss; I'll pray till I die 
That just such a dark, sable pall, 

A shadow as cruel and heavy as mine, 

Ou those trnit’rousrebels may fall; 

On those rile, selfish men. with vile, selfish aims, 

In their crafty, ambitious schemes, 

Who reCk not what woe and misery blight 
A fond mother's holiest dreams. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., 1862. A. M. I 


the roughest, of work, 
and did much of tho hardest of the work for us. 
but many and many a nijtlit did we go to our beds 
with bodies aching in every muscle. Still, to our 
great surprise, we found that after a short time the 
early morning hour that called us from our beds 
found us l’ul ly rested and refreshed, and ready for 
more vigorous exertion. 

“ It is such a blessing,” said Mart, one morning, 
ns she dashed the cool water over her sleepy eyes, 
“ that 1 am feeling so well this summer. This early 
rising and hard work would kill me if 1 were as 
languid as I usually am.” 

It never occurred to her that the good health was 
only a result of the active exercise and early rising, 
and none of us suggested it, for Mary had a will and 
a way of her own, and never liked to he helped to 
conclusions. 

We grew in time to be really interested in the pro¬ 
gress of the fruits and vegetables we tended and 
gathered, and even old ‘ Whi ley ’ and the market 
wagon ceased to be a daily horror to me. Mary 
brought her natural ingenuity to our aid, in devis¬ 
ing, and actually constructing, such supports for 
our tomatoes and slender fruits as were found needed, 
while Patience studied unweariedly the agricul¬ 
tural books which our father had done little more 
than purchase, gleaniug here and there such hints 
as we needed beyond what Jacob’s experience 
could furnish. She kept a strict account of all items 
of expenditure and receipt; every pint of milk, and 
every penny’s worth of truit or other “trash,” as 
Sallt called it, which found its way to the market, 
was carefully recorded, while one of my duties was 
the keeping of a kind of gardener's diary; noting 
the time when each crop of fruit or vegetables was 
planted, when it matured, and the length of its sea¬ 
son. This was for future reference, and to guide 
our operations another year. If would be well to 
know that peas or potatoes planted at a certain date, 
hail blossomed in a given leugth of time, and been 
first ready fur table at a specified day. 

We were not without some disappointments. Thc- 
Btriped bugs made sad havoc with our cucumbers 
and melons, before we learned to fight them effect¬ 
ually; the cut worms destroyed our sweet corn and 
cabbages, and 1 unwittingly sowed and tended a 
large crop of double sunflowers, the seeds of which 
were sent me by a roguish boy as a new and rare 
plant from Virginia. 

Picking strawberries! Shall I ever forget those 
agonizing hours that we spent crouching among the 


HIl.VS I'Oil ITS MFFV8IOJY! 




incon¬ 
venient and uncomfortable thickness, and ultimately 
brought you to grief, for this thick deposit, or ‘ furr,’ 
by reason of its being a bad conductor of heat, pre¬ 
vented its passage through you to the water; it would 
not boil, and you got blamed.” 

“You know best, sir; and no doubt it is as you 
say,” was all I could give utterance to. 

“ But to the point.” be continued. Yon are 
nearly half full of this troublesome stuff, and no 
doubt all good housewives will rejoice to learn an 
easy remedy. This limy deposit, though hard, and 
troublesome to remove by hammer and chisel, is 
easily got rid of by chemical agency. Hydrochloric 
acid ”—(giving a wince at this hard name, my mas¬ 
ter noticed it, and said, “Don’t be alarmed; it is 
commonly called spirits of salt.) will remove the 
cause of all your troubles in a very few minutes, 
without injury to yourself, and that we’ll at once 
prove.” 

Accordingly my good master sent to a druggist a 
bottle, and procured half a pound of spirits of salts, 
costing but a few pence; he placed me in the open 
air. and having diluted the “spirit" with a pint or 
so of water, poiyed it into me! Oh. what a commo¬ 
tion it did produce! I laugh now; but really I was 
alarmed at the effervescence that took place within 
me; hut os in a moment the “furr” began to get 
less and less, I felt relieved, and my spirits began to 
rise accordingly. My master shook me about now 
and then, taking care, I observed, to avoid the fumes 
that arose, and in a lew moments exclaimed. “All 
right, old follow, I can see your copper; now you'll 
do. Come with me to the pump, and a douche will 
set you quite to rights.” For ten minutes I was 
under hydropathic treatment—such as patients at 
Ben Rbydding or Malvern rarely experience—and 
I was well as ever, “ good as new.” 

I am now happy to tell I have never had a relapse 
of my old complaint, am happy as the day is long, 
and sing as readily as ever. 


MORE GOOD PAY FOR DOING GOOD l 


PREMIUMS FOR SMALL LISTS! 


CONFESSIONS OF A TEA-KETTLE 

OH, A HINT TO HOUSEWIVES. 


EVERY CLUB AGENT REWARDED! 


Now that the period of competition for the 
Premiums offered last November for early lists, 
(and the largest clubs remitted for on or before Feb. 
1st.) has expired —and as the large lists have 
already been received — we purpose giving every 
friend of the Rural who will obtain a small number 
of subscribers (say 6 to 24 or more,) a valuable 
Reward for his or her effort in so doing. Our 
Programme for the Spring Campaign is in this wise: 


Fvekybouy said so, and we all know what 
everybody says must be true, especially what every 
lady says. Now, what every lady said was this, 
that I was a “love of a tea-kettle.” I'm not a 
vain tea-kettle; and, although I say it, who shouldn’t 
say it. in my youth I was pretty. Ah! you may 
laugh, but you’ll be old some day, depend on it. 

Well, I promised you ray history, and now I'll 
tell it, if you'll only listen. 

I was made of copper, and no sooner was the last 
polish put upon me than my owner, a furnishing 
ironmonger, placed me in a conspicuous position in 
liis shop window. My bright appearance and neat 
shape very soon attracted the attention of passers-by. 
Every one admired me, and some pleased me by 
openly expressing their admiration. One day a 
young lady—evidently newly married—declared J 
was a “ love oi a tea-kettle,” and having satisfied 
the ironmonger as to his demand for rne, requested 
I should be forthwith sent to her house. Home I 
went and had the satisfaction of hearing both ihe 
cook and the housemaid speak favorably of my 
appearance; and that's a great thing, mind, lor a 
kettle. 1 was very comfortable in my new abode, 
and each evening, when tilled with water, pure and 
soft, and placed upon a hob by the side of a cheerful 
fire, soon sang away to my master and mistress’ 
satisfaction, and my own content. 

I went smoothly on. until one day my master 
having received an appointment abroad, resolved 
to dispose of liis household goods, myself among 
the rest. A lady residing in a neighboring village 
purchased me, and 1 was soon packed off. Some¬ 
how or other 1 speedily found that, although the 
wafer I was daily filled with was clear and bright- 
more sparkling indeed than that I had been 
accustomed to—it made me feel very uncomfortable 
about the stomach, accompanied with a tight sort of 
feeling, and a thickening of my inside, together 
with a great disinclination to boil and sing as 1 was 
wont. 

My mistress constantly complained of me; and 
as for the cook, she was positively rude, for on 
more than one occasion she shook her fist at me and 
exclaimed, “Drat that kettle, ’twill never bile!” 
My ailment increased, and I continued to get worse, 
and mj owner requested the cook to call in a 
doctor. A smith, residing hard-by. was my medical 
attendant, and he undertook to effect my cure: he 
saw at once that it was not my fault I did not boil— 
that I was coated inside with a substance foreign 
to my nature, which he termed “furr.” Taking me 
to his smithy, he set to work with hammer and 
chisel, and speedily removed the cause of all my 
troubles. Cut. oh, the remedy was as bad as the 
disease; my poor sides were so battered and bruised 
that I felt sure that when I reached home I should 
be dismissed to tho kitchen, and never more he 
summoned to the tidy parlor fire; and. moreover, 
one small holo was knocked right through me. 
which pained me much; that, however, was patched 
up, and. as I didn't complain, no one noticed it. 
although the “ furr ” was removed, I was left very 
rough in my inside, and being once more brought 
into daily requisition, soon became as bad as ever. 
Neighbors wore consulted, and all sorts of remedies 
proposed for rny cure; one, that potato peelings 
were to be boiled in me; another, a marble, and so 
forth; but no good came of them, and I continued 
to get so bad and clogged up with “furr.” instead 
of holding three quarts, I hardly could contain as 
many pints. One day a traveling linker happened 
to pass through our village; he was a loquacious 
follow, and soon made the acquaintance of my 
mistress’ cook; she happened to mention me to him, 
and he undertook to put me to rights in half .an 
hour. In an evil moment lor her, she parted with 
me. and next day I was miles away, in a large man¬ 
ufacturing town, never more to return, for the tinker 
was not accustomed to the method of business 
according to the rule of meum ct hum. He soon 
sold me for half my weight's value to a chemist, 
who, taking off’ my lid. exclaimed, •• Ah. my poor 
fellow! you've been badly used, I can see.” 

liis sympathizing tone induced me to open my 
heart to him. and to tell him rny whole history from 
the very first. 

“I sec how it is,” said he, “but we'll soon have 
it all right. I understand you to say that the water 
you were first supplied with seemed to be very pui e 
and soft, though not so sparkling and bright as that 
yon were filled with by your second owner. Well, 
that is quite in accordance with chemical facts; the 
water from the pump of your second mistress owed 
its brilliancy to the quantity of lime it held in solu¬ 
tion. Rain 'water, caught in clean vessels away 
from large towns, is the purest water that can be 


CASH AND OTHER PREMIUMS. 

I. To each of the Twenty Five Persons remitting accord¬ 
ing to our terms, for the largest Twenty-Five Lists of Yearly 
Subscribers to the Rvrai. New Yorker between ttiis date and 
April 15, 1862. we will give a United States Treasury Note for 
FIVE DOLLARS, (or. if preferred, $5 in gold,) — in addition 
to one of the premiums offered below. 

II To Every Person remitting, for Twenty-Four or more 
subscribers, as above, we will give (in addition to a free copy 
of the Rural,) a pierfect and handsomely bound volume of 
the RcraL Nkyv-Yokkku for 1861 or I860 — price or, if 
preferred to bound Rural, a copy of LoSSI.yg'S ILLUSTRATED 
Histort ok tiik United States —(an Imperial Svo. volume, 
with 300 illustrations—price 53.50.) 

III. To Kvert Person remitting, as above, either ?15 for 
10 copies, $21 for 15 copies, or $25 for 20 copies, wo will give 
a free copy of the Rural, and either The Horse and Hib 
Diseases, (price $1.25.) or Everybody's Lawyer, (price 
$1.2-5.) as preferred, or, either one of the books, or package of 
flower seeds, offered below, if the person entitled prefer. 

IV, To Every Person remitting, ns above, $10 for six 
copies, we will give a free copy of Rural, and cither the 
Manual op Agriculture, or Lossixg’s Pictorial United 
States, (price 51,) or a dollar package of choice imported 
Flower Seeds 

All books (except bound Rural nnd Lossing's Illustrated) 
and seeds will be sent by mail, post paid. Persons entitled to 
book or fiovver seed premiums can also compete for the cash 
premiums! XfyT" h* order to give nil who compete a fair and 
equal chance, traveling agents, post-riders, citizens of Roches¬ 
ter. nnd persons (or their agents or aliases) who advertise by 
circular to receive subscriptions | from a distance, at club rates.) 
for the Rural in Uieir ••clubs." (whether colled “Empire,’’ 
“Keystone," or by other title,) are excluded from competition 
for any of the at ore premiums. 

V3T Comment upon the above offers is unnecessary. Every 
person Who forms a club of six or more is sure of a free copy 
and valuable book: and as our regular agents have already 
sent in their large lists, of course the premiums now oAcred 
w ill be taken mainly by new agents, or those who form new 
clubs, though they are open to all. There is yet abundant 
time to form new clubs, to commence with the volume (we 
can still furnish back numbers.) or at any time, and we trust 
subscribers, those who have sent for specimen numbers, and 
others who receive this, will at unee commeuce the Spring 
Campaign. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.) 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

[Concluded from page 60. last week.] 

Our mother was so much enfeebled hv years of 
sickness, and had grown so accustomed to relying 
wholly upon Patience, in all matters that required 
judgment or decision, that she interposed no objec¬ 
tions when some of the plans for our summer’s 
campaign were opened to her. nnd only damped 
our confidence a little by her total lack of faith in 
our success. In less than a week Jacob Ball and 
his wife, Sally', were quietly installed in the deso¬ 
late west wing, as much delighted with their com¬ 
modious quarters as old ‘ W hi toy ’ was with the 
unwonted luxuriance of his new pasturage. 

As yet Mary and I had done nothing beyond 
finishing some sewing that was needed, for we were 
our own milliners and mantua-makers. Directly 
after dinner, one day. Patience brought her beau¬ 
tiful saddle-horse from the stable and fastened him 
in front of the house, while she went up stairs for 
her riding habit. We knew what was coming, and 
bent lower over our needles, avoiding even a glance 
tow ard the windows, and taking no notice of the 
familiar call of recognition, by which the intelligent 
creature strove to win from ns his customary share 
of caresses. Neither of us spoke to Patience as she 
passed through the room in her riding-dross, bur. 
after she was seated in the saddle, she called Mart 
to fasten something that seemed loose about the 
head-gear of the horse. Mary’s fingers worked 
slowly, and all the lime she kept her face Mimed 
away from Patience; but when the buckle w as at 
last secured, she threw her arms around the neck of 
the horse with a sudden, passionate impulse, and 
hastily kissed the* glossy head bent down to her 
shoulder, then rushing up to her room was invisible 
for an hour. As for me, I w atched Patience ride 
slowly away, and my busy thoughts kept time with 
my busy fingers, as 1 reviewed the past few years, 
and remembered all that our elder sister had been, 
and still w as to us. The daily beauty of her life 
was making something higher and nobler within 
me. She was my Evangel. 

Towards evening Patience made her appear¬ 
ance, coming down the road wilb the long skirt of 
her dress raised in one hand, while in the other she 
carried a formidable birch stick, with which she was 
driving before her two cows. It was impossible not 
to laugh at the appearance of the group, but 
Patience quietly kept on her way, until she had 
secured the new purchases in the barn-yard, and 


53^” Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 

My 1,4 is an island near tlie coast of France. 

Mv 2, 1. 3 is a spherical body. 

My 3, 9, 8 is ui insect 
My 4. 10, 10 is a measure. 

M,v 5, 2, 3 is to plunder. 

My 6, 2. 7 Is tho upper end. 

My 7, 2 B a river in Italy. 

My 8. 3. 3 is to tiow back. 

My 9, 3, 3, 2 is a river In Spain. 

My 10, 2. 7 ie a flea. 

My whole vvas the most distinguished English statesman of 
his age. 

Alabama. N. Y., 1862. A. B. Norton. 

£"gr = Answer in two weeks. 


TEEMS OF THE RURAL — Always in Advance. 

Two Dollars a Yfail Three Copies, one year, $5; Six 
Ct/T'iet. and one f r <• to C/ub Aii.nt, $lu, Ten, and tme. /».«. $15; 
Fifteen, and one free, $21 Twenty, and one free, $25; and any 
greater number at the some rate — only $1.25 j*.r eopy! Club p:i- 
pern sent to diffi rent j«>r l-officet, if desired. As wepau American 
fio(ta(ie cm copies mailed To foreign countries, $ 1 X 1 is the lowest 
Club rale f(tr Cvuidd, and $ZM to Europe. 

CT 1' N. Treasury V..v.v and Sills on all Solvent Banks in TT. 
S and Canada taken at pur. tod Agents wiU ph ase remit in Orofts 
cm jVcw Fork (Use enJuunieJ or fieiu Fork, Sew England W Up- 
per < mada money so far as omnenirni All Sufvrnptym Money 
remitted by lh aft on JS'cw Fork, Boston. Philadelphia, Albany. 
Re* better or Buffalo, (hss wrduniy,) ray nr sent at tilk risk 
of t ip; I'Tiiluukr. i f made pauabieto hit order. 

$3^" Flease write all names plainly, that they may be accu¬ 
rately entered upon our books and correctly printed in Mail¬ 
ing Machine. All remittances should be well inclosed, and 
carefully addressed and mailed to 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fbbruaky 3. 1S62. 


before the clouds rolled quite away, there fell one 
bolt that smote us all to the very heart. M'e lost 
our little Nellie — our sunbeam, our song-bird 
went away and left us alone. She had but a short 
sickness, and she smiled and sung to the last; and 
almost before we 1 bought of danger or loss, the 
happy thing that had made Our light and our music 
was gone from ns forever. lfer ship come f?i, Not 
the one from that rosy dream-land she watched for. 
but that shadowy bark whose prow touches silently 
the shores of our mortality, and bears over the dim 
unsounded sea the souls of our best beloved. 
Strong und tender was the angel that sat at the 
helm, and the sails wore yet radiant with the glory 
of the further'shore: we said •* Got) wills it.” and 
we strqve to say also it is ■ ceil, but ihe house was so 
dark, and the world so empty without Nellie. 

Then, after the first passionate grief, the old de¬ 
sponding caine upon us. We were toiling, and for 
what? We were struggling, and to what end? It 
all seemed so useless and wearisome, that we were 
ready to sit down and fold our hands and weep. 
“After all,” said Mary, “it is only to live, and 
what is the use in living: why not in one way as 
well as another; it is not long, and it cannot matter 
mucht” 

•• God gave us these lives to live,” said Patience, 
always so much greater than we; “we will not be 
too weak, too cowardly, to live them well and 
nobly.” 

And so we went on. Mary secured a favorable 
situation to teach, while I. fortunately, failed. I say 
fortunately, for I was but fifteen, undisciplined, and 
in no respect fitted for the responsibility, and spring 
found me with mental wealth secured by diligent 
study, during those long winter evenings which far 
outvalued the money I might have earned bv 
attempting to teach. 

We took hold of our farming with new enthusiasm 
In the spring, enlarging our operations, and improv¬ 
ing upon the mistakes and failures of the previous 
season. Ah, the delight of that budding spring¬ 
time. when new hopes and stronger purposes than 
our old lives had ever known, budded and grew in 
daily strength and beauty, with a growth more last¬ 
ing than that we watched in the tender plants 
about us. 

Success, beyond what we had dared to dream 


Answer to Geographical Enigma:—Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you. do ye even so to them. 

Answer to Historical Enigma:—I am willing to die. 1 have 
done my duty. 

Answer to Rebuses on the Names of Animals:—Ounce, 
panther, lion, jackal, mandrill, bear, coati, seal, beaver, stag, 
whale, agouti, chinchilla, genet, polecat, muskrat, mole, eat, 
civet, tapir, roebuck 
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ANSWER TO MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA IN No. 62S. 

1st. “ Is he good-looking?" is a query generally asked by 
“ ladies " on the advent of “ gentlemen ’’ into society. 

2d. “ It is bed-time " is a short sentence which is, at certain 
times, used with some effect by “old farmers," who have 
marriageable daughters, to the discomfiture of their " beaux." 

3d. “17" or seventeen, placed before “7 ty 6" or 76, 
represents a rime long to be remembered by American citizens, 

4th. “1 or one is in the singular number, but if “0 " or 
naught be added, it becomes plural, or 10. 

5th. -'Wife'' is a name wliieh ought to be held dear by 
every •• husband " but when “ children " use it, it is changed 
to that of “ mother.” 

6th. “Alpha" comes next before “Beta," but “Omega 
comes last of nil. 

7th. “Thanks” are due by all “true patriots” to "the 
Press;” that is. those who have stood up manfully for the 
“ right " in this the time of our country's “ distress. " 

8th. “Cinque" bears the same relation to “five" that 
• 8 ty 5 ■' does to ihe stun of •• fifty 4” and “thirty 1.” 

0th. "Jesus" was the means of raising “Lazarus" from 
the "grave" to “life." thereby causing great astonishment 
among the “Jews.’ 

10tli “23450789” is another form of expressing ‘ twenty - 
three millions four hundred and lifry-six thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and eighty-nine." 

11th.’By using "perseverance" and ‘‘ingenuity” this 
enigma may be worked. 

. 12th. “ D. D. T. Moore " conducts one of the best papers 
for the benefit of “ farmers “ that lias ever been published in 
“the States." 

13th. Takeaway my “head.’my “body.''and my “hands,* 
together with my “arms,” my "feet, "and my “legs,” from 
the “ human frame." and nothing will remain. 

14th. “Paul" was once called • Mercurius," and “Barna¬ 
bas ” was called ■• Jupiter," because they were supposed to be 
“ gods " until Paul told the Jew s they were men. 

My whole is as follows:—The letters of the alphabet, a. b, 
e, d. e. f. g, h, i, j. k, 1. m. n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y. z, 
and the arithmetical figures, 1, 2, 3. 4. 5, 0. 7, S, 9. 0. 

[We would be glad to give the names of those who have 
sent in correct answers -ome have suggested in replying, 
but lack of space forbids.—E d.] 
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the evil. To tax unproductive property was wrong 
in principle. You must tax productive property in 
order that the owner may be able to pay. 

Mr. E. Sherrill,, of Ontario, was surprised to 
hear Judge 0. oppose the tax law. lie was in favor 
of taxing dogs, and related instances in which the 
poor class of whelps and sheep-killers had destroyed 
flocks of sheep in his locality. Air. S. would tax 
every dog $5. and more if necessary to exterminate 
the race of whelps. What we want is to make the 
four thousand or more dogs in this State pay. 
People who have favorite dogs would be willing to 
pay a tax. to abate the nuisance of worthless curs. 
Mr. S.'s remarks were earnest and eloquent, eliciting 
applause from the audience. 

Mr. Peters was in favor of dogs and opposed to 
them. There were full five ttfousand in this State, 
and he thought the number ought to be cur-tailed, 
lie had a favorite Shepherd dog, now past being 
useful, which he thought much of. Others had their 
favorites: gentlemen in cities and villages keep 
their 44 pointers” and 14 setters 1 " to aid in killing the 
little birds when they go into the country. Mr. P. 
was in favor of a lax in order to reduce the number 
of dogs, but would not go as high as $5. Home 
years ago, when Supervisor, he succeeded in getting 
a tax on dogs, which reduced the number of curs. 
But it was opposed, and men barked Into office who 
were in favor of repealing, and the result was that 
the law was repealed. Mr. Peters concluded by 
offering the following: 

Whereas, Tliis Society has learned that a proposition is now 
before the Legislature of this State to protect the raisers of 
sheep by a tic on dogs; therefore, 

Reiolwd That it is the judgment of this Society that the 
Interests of the public demand that such a law should be 
passed as will protect, as far as is practicable, the raising of 
sheep from the depredation a of dogs. 

Mr. Ex-President Conger, of Rockland, alluded 
to statements made by the Ohio Ag. Society relative 
to injury to sheep in that State by dogs. Ho thought 
the statistics alarming. Mr. C., however, while 
favoring a tax on dogs, would make a discrimina¬ 
tion— he would not put the same tax (if indeed 
any) on a Shepherd dog as on a common one. So 
also of ratters and poodles — the latter could not 
injure sheep. 

Mr. Geodes remarked that the tan terriers were 
among the worst enemies of sheep; he had just 
destroyed one because he killed shfepj. 

Mr. Peters said that terriers and untrained Shep¬ 
herd dogs were the worst class of dogs — death on 
sheep. 

Mr. C. L. Kiersted, of Ulster, was in favor of 
taxing dogs enough to exterminate them. He 
would not discriminate, but tax all alike. It would 
not do to favor any party. He liked dogs —had 
two — and was willing to pay $5 a year on each. 
No man would keep a worthless dog one year if 
taxed $5. 

Hon. H. S. Randall, ofiCortland, said he had no 
dogs on his farm, uor did he want any. Even the 
Shepherd dogs were more bother than benefit — the 
men and boys were always trying experiments with 
them to see what they could and would do, Ac, He 
spoke of the Spanish Shepherd dogs, and of their 
value in their own country, but showed they were 
not what we wanted. Mr. R. was opposed to the 
whole race of dogs. Put the tax as high as you 
can. and let it be rigidly enforced. People all over 
the country were prevented from keeping sheep on 
account of dogs. 

Mr. E. Cornell, (Presidentelect,) of Tompkins, 
related that in traveling through the mountainous 
region of North Carolina, he thought it admirably 
adapted to wool growing; mentioned it to the peo¬ 
ple, but they said no, they could not grow wool 
there. On inquiring why, he was told that some 
gentlemen had, years before, organized a company, 
bought 1,000 Vermont sheep, and a large tract of 
mountain land. They bought negroes and dogs to 
take care of the sheep. The negroes, sheep and 
dogs were turned out on the land together—but the 
next year, when looking for the sheep for shearing, 
they could find few negroes, sheep or dogs. The 
dogs had destroyed most of the flock. Mr. C. spoke 
of the greai damage from dogs in Ohio and New 
Y'ork, giving statistics of some counties in this State. 
The present dog law is not properly understood — 
is construed differently. In some couuties the 
Supervisors tax sufficient to indemnify loss, but in 
others no tax is levied. He thought the Legislature 
(of which Mr. C. is a member,) now having the sub¬ 
ject under advisement, would tax $1 for the first 
dog and $2 for the second, owned by same person— 
S3 for one bitch and $5 for second. Mr. C. would 
like to heat the views of those present on this scale. 

Mr. Sherrill offered the following resolution: 

Resolved. That a committee of three bo appointed by the 
President of the Society to confer with die present Legisla¬ 
ture and urge the passage of such a law as will protect the 
farming interests from the destruction of sh«p tv dogs. 

Mr. Bogart “stood up for the dog. 


Mr. Randall replied that the English required 
dogs for watching, Ac., as they had no fences, but 
that their sporting and hunting dogs were kept con¬ 
fined—not allowed to roam at large. Mr. R. (in 
reply to a remark by Mr. Conger.) stated that not 
one American wool-grower in fifty kept a Shepherd 
dog. He had just returned from a visit among the 
sheep-breeders and wool-growers of Vermont Air. 
IlAMMOxn, and other leading sheep men, had no 
Shepherd dogs; indeed he did not see one iu Ver¬ 
mont. 

The President (Mr. Geodes, ) thought the greatest 
damage caused by dogs was in their deterring people 
from keeping sheep—that thousands were prevented 
from keeping them for this reason. The sheep of 
this State have largely decreased in a few years on 
this account —the ravages of dogs among flocks, 
especially near villages and cities, rendering the 
keeping of sheep extremely hazardous and unsafe, 
and certainly unprofitable. 

Afr. Cornell stated that the sheep of this State 
had fallen off about one-half within the past twenty 
years. In 1840 we had 5,118.779 sheep, but five 
years later, (in 1845.) the number was reduced to 
4,605,369. During the next ten years the decrease 
was over a million, for in J855 the census showed 
only 3.217,024. The decrease has probably been 
much greater, in proportion, since 1855. 

After some further remarks the resolutions w’ere 
unanimously adopted. Thu discussion was inter¬ 
esting and animated throughout, and we regret our 
inability to give a more extended report. Could it 
have been heard by the members of the Legislature, 
we think the propriety of taxing dogs would not 
long bo questioned by that honorable body. 
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In closing a brief synopsis of the proceedings of 
the recent Annual Aleeting of the State Ag. Society, 
in our last number, we alluded to the discussions 
and promised to recur to the subject. We now draw 
upon our note-book and memory to redeem the 
promise, though it will be impossible for us to give 
more than a mere sketch—the main points—ol the 
various arguments adduced by the gentlemen who 
participated in the discussions. 


The general attention now given to bee-culture, 
affords us great pleasure. This interest has been 
too much neglected, and if we have a little excite¬ 
ment and fever on the subject, of which speculators 
may take advantage to gain a few dollars from the 
enterprising, great good will iu the end be the 
result. It is now generally admitted, and certainly 
should be, that movable frames are a necessity in 
bee-keeping, and no hive without these conveniences 
will be received with any favor by Intelligent bee¬ 
keepers. Martin Metcalf, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has invented a new movable frame-hive, 
on which he has received a patent, and which he 
claims is superior to others with which the people 
are familiar. We give an illn&t ration of lhisimprovc- 
ment—called Metcalf’s Improved Bee-Hive — 
together with the inventor’s description: 

11 This hive is intended, when full, for wintering, 
to contain four separate independent colonies of 
bees. In spring, as soon as bees begin their labors 
of the season, we transfer bees’ comb, by means of 
the movable comb frames, to other hives having but 
two stocks in the premises. These occupy opposite 
apartments, the movable fronts of the now tenant¬ 
less apartments being removed, and the temporary 
passage ways through the central walls of the hive, 
at. hbbb , so adjusted that a part of the bees, occu¬ 
pying A, may pass through B to and from the fields, 
while a part of those of C, in like manner, use D as 
a passage way, at the same time that the greater 
portion of both stocks use the more direct and larger 
outlet at a a. When drones appear in spring, and 
we desire to increase the number of our stocks, we 
open the Live, A, and transfer a card of comb, brood 
and bees (being careful not to get the queen) to the 
empty part, B, at the same time shuttiugoff the com¬ 
munication with the parent stock, and putting into 
place the adjustable front and top. Many of the 
bees will return to the parent hive, but enough of 
those that have been in the habit of using B as a pas- { 
sage way—knowing no other—will thus be detached 
from the mother stock, and having the necessary 
brood, will set themselves about rearing a queen, 
while the old hive, retaining their fertile queen, suf¬ 
fers no detriment, but. on the other hand, multiplies 
all the taster, rapidly filling the space made vacant 
by the removal of the comb frames, with new worker 
cells in which the queen finds ample room to depo- 
site her eggs, thus early in the season securing the 
greatest rapidity of breeding. 

‘•But to reiurn to our little colony. The tenth 
day after transfer we open the litter swarm, cutting 
out all but one of the queen cells, (of which we 
shall find from three to seven annually.) with which 
we start other swarms. We now, also, open the 


stock swarm, C, transferring a comb frame precisely 
in the same manner before described, in this case to 
D, starting another small colony, and to this latter 
we attach one of the queen cells taken from B. We 
have now to let our hive rest from eight to twelve 
days for the purpose of giving time for the maturity 
of the young queen, and their fertilization by flight 
with the drones, when, if the latter are abundant, 
wo shall find, on inspection of our little swarms, 
that they are In possession of new-laid worker eggs 
of the young queens. If, now, we turn the hive one- 
quarter tho way round, wo shall throw out a swarm 
of bees into each of tbe infant apartments, for it is 
well kuown that tho largest portion of a swarm of 
bees will return to the accustomed spot, after the 
removal of their hive to a new location—in the 
present instance to remain, for the reason that a 
queen and brood is found, together with abundant 
room ami consequent labor before them. Gauze- 
wire curtains are provided through the partition 
walls, as a safeguard against quarreling. 

“Where greater rapidity of multiplication is 
desired, our stock is left in each quadruple hive, in 
spring, preparatory to commencing the process of 
artificial swarming, when substantially the same 
process is resorted to, but to describe which, and the 
multiform mysteries and laws of the hive and honey 
bee, the limits of this paper denies. 

*• Amoug the objects secured by this new hive and 
system of management, are the following:—Colonies 
are multiplied to any desirable extent more readily 
than can be done by any other hive in use. All loss 
of swarms by flight to the woods is entirely pre¬ 
vented. All watching for the issueof swarms during 
the time is done away with. By the use of a new 
style of frame, combined with this hive, the removal 
of combs and bees, by any one, without the least 
precaution, is safely accomplished. The revolving 
principle for artificial swarming, now first presented 
to the public, renders the perfect equalization of 
colonies an easy operation. A winter passage 
through the combs is provided, for the purpose of 
moru safely wintering them. In the quadruple 
hive, four times the ordinary amount of animal heat 
is secured in one body, for the same object. The 
form of the movable frames is such that combs may 
be readily transferred from the common box hive to 
them, at the suine time they are kept firmly in place, 
perfectly parallel with each other, and are not too 
shallow for safely wintering. Tbe presence of a 
fertile queen is at all times insured, thus effecting a 
saving of at least twenty days’ time in breeding over 
the natural method of swarming—no eggs being laid 
in a hive after having thrown eut a first swarm of 
ihe current year, under from twenty to thirty days.” 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


I have a number of deferred items in my note 
book. Many of these are nr‘re suggestions; some 
are only whims of men with whom 1 have talked, 
on which they base practice; other some are prac¬ 
tical facts. I give them here for what they are 
worth. 

BUCKWHEAT JAND BARK LICE. 

“ I have no bark lice in my orchard,” said a far¬ 
mer to me, w because I have got rid of them." 

How did you get rid of them? 

-My trees were very lousy. An old Hoosier 
came along three years ago, discovered the lice, and 
told me to sow buckwheat on the ground, let it 
grow, lie on the ground and decay there —let it 
cover the ground as a mulch. Have done so, and 
the lice have disappeared.” 

The orchard was in grass before, and the plowing 
and thorough culture, which the buckwheat seeding 
gave it, together with the enriching nature of the 
mulch, may have been the direct cause. Culture, I 
believe, will cure orchards of this pest, in most 
cases. And ashes applied about the base of lousy 
trees are found to render the tree uncomfortable for 
the lice. 

WHITE CLOVEH A POISON FOR SHEEP. 

Daniel Kelley, Jr., of Du Page county, told 
me that white clover, when in blossom in early 
spring, is a poison to sheep. He urges the import¬ 
ance of keeping salt and ashes before them all the 
time—equal parts ot each. They should be fed 
this before the clover starts, after a rain in warm 
weather. Fresh clover will make their teeth sore. 
Old sheep are rarely injured; but young sheep are 
quite liable to injury. If a sheep is discovered 
affected, drench the animal with a glass of alcohol 
or spirits of some sort at once. Let it be no stronger 
than a man would be able to drink it He regards 
it the best remedy. Lard or ashes are next best. If 
a sheep is attacked, death ensues at once, unless 
some remedy is applied. 


ANALYSES OP SOILS. 

At a well-attended meeting for discussions, held 
in the Lecture Room of the Society, on Thursday, 
Mr. President Geddes in the chair, the following 
preamble and resolution (introduced the previous 
evening by Prosper M. Wetmoke, of New York, 
and laid upon the (able,) were taken up: 

Whereas, It is of the first, importance to the Agricultural 
Interests of the United States to he possessed of the best 
information which the science and skill of the country tan 
command, of the deterioration of tho soils of the several 
States, from cultivation, and also of any remedies which may 
be known, to lesseiior counteract such deterioration; therefore, 

Resolved, That Uie Commissioner of Patents he requested 
to procure and report to Congiess analyses of the arable lands 
of the United States, showing the per ventage of proximate 
organic and inorganic fertilizing elements contained in their 
cultivated depth; also, the annual yield of the same crop on 
Uie same soil from the first to the latest cultivation; also, the 
estimated amount of fertilizing material in crops annually 
exported from the United States. 

On reading the preamble and resolution, Mr. 
Geddes remarked that he did not believe the soils 
ot the country were deteriorating— hence the basis 
of tbe resolution was erroneous. In Mr. G.’s opinion 
our soils were increasing in fertility, rather than 
deteriorating, as assumed by Mr. Wetmuke. and 
gave cogent reasons tor the opinion expressed. He 
trusted the Society would nut endorse an assump¬ 
tion so fallacious as that embodied in the preamble. 

Mr. Wm. Newcomb, of Rensselaer, said that from 
forty years’ experience as a practical farmer, he was 
of opinion that our soils were not deteriorating, as 
assumed, and therefore opposed the resolution. He 
had little or no faith in the analysis of soils as a 
remedy, even if the assumption of deterioration 
were true, as his experience led him to believe that 
little dependence could be placed upon analyses. 

Judge Osborn, of Albany, did not believe our 
soils were deteriorating, uor, if they were, that 
analyses would prove reliable. The Judge related 
some of his experience in analyzing soils — that he 
found a similar result in testing both poor and rich 
soils —and concluded that proper cultivation, the 
liberal use of the plow and hoe, must be the main 
dependence. 

Other gentlemen, practical farmers, opposed the 
resolution—contending that by proper culture, rota¬ 
tion, plowing in clover, &e., our soils would continue 
to increase in fertility, or at least not deteriorate. 

Hon. T. C. Peters, of Genesee, after some 
remarks pertinent to the subject, offered the follow¬ 
ing substitute, which was adopted: 

Whereas, It is important to the Agricultural Interests of the 
United States that the most reliable information should be 
obtained with regard to the effect of the continued cultivation 
of our soils upon their fertility; therefore, 

Resolved , That the Commissioner of the Patent Office be 
requested to institute such inquiries and Lake such 


CROSSING SPANISH MERINOS WITH SOUTH-DOWNS 

The same shepherd, talking of crosses of sheep, 
said that crossing the Spanish buck on South-Down 
ewes, increases the quantity and improves the 
quality of the fleece without affecting the quality of 
the South-Down mutton. He obtains larger car¬ 
casses from such a cross; and believes, when sheep 
are bred for mutton, near a market, this cross much 
more profitable than the pure bred South-Downs. 

He does not think the Leicester and Bakewell 
breeds as profitable here as the South-Downs, lie 
calls tho South-Downs and Devon, the best mutton 
and beef animals or breeds. He has found the Lei¬ 
cester tender in large flocks. Has had 1,200 together 
and knows. He has bred the Bakewell, but the 
Downs were better—like a Suffolk pig, they are al¬ 
ways ready for market. 


haired. The two large Yorkshire sows are pur¬ 
chased for the purpose of using the large middle 
breed boar upon them; thus insuring the progeny 
more hair, than is now found on the pure middle 
breeds. I was shown one small middle breed sow, 
which I must call the most beautiful animal I ever 
saw, of the hog kind. 

Mr. W. could give me but little information rela¬ 
tive to the history of these breeds. They are the 
result of long continued careful breeding—crossing 
with whatever breed best insures the ideal point the 
breeder aims at. They seem to possess (especially 
the small middle breed) some of the characteristics 
of the Suffolk, yet when fattened—-filled out”— 
they put on flesh where the Suffolk does not. The 
object of this style of breeding is to <jci the flesh on 
ihe back , ichere it can be carried C The large mid¬ 
dle breed is smaller than the true Yorkshire. 

• I'oirniL.' to (Vie of hi* sows, Mr. IV, -aid —" 1 can put nine 
inelies -olid fat on the back of that animal by the usual inode 
of feeding to fatten.” 


At Milwaukee, at the Fair there last fall, I met 
and was introduced to Mr. Edward Waterhouse, 
as the owner of a large middle breed boar, labelled 
“Don Pedro.” He invited me home with him to 
look at his pigs, saying his finest animals were yet 
at home; were not in condition to exhibit. Arrived 
at his place, I found seven imported sows in his 
pens. Two of these were of the large Yorkshire 
breed, with pig by prize (Yorkshire) boars, and out 
of prize sows. Three of the seven were of the large 
middle breed—all of them in pig before they left 
England. The remaining two sows are of the small 
middle breed, and in pig by English boars of the 
same breed. Mr. W. has one large boar 19 months 
old and a large middle breed sow from the same 
litter. 

These hogs are quiet —very long, broad, deep, 
with small head, good hams and shoulders. The 
small middle breed are larger than tbe Suffolks, and 
carry quite as little hair; Mr. W. says, however, 
that there are families of these breeds that are more 


YORKSHIRE. LARGE AND SMALL MIDDLE YtTUFTcn 
SWINE. 

Loudon says of the old Yorkshire breed:—•• This, 
in the old breed, was probably the worst large 
variety we had; extremely long legged and weak 
loined. their constitution not the soundest, and bad 
sty-pigs in the winter season: they were quicker 
feeders than some of the superior breeds. They 
have been improving some years from the Berkshire 
cross, but are still inferior to the north-western 
stock, rendering a less price in market" 

Whatever may have been the character of the old 
breed, there are modern specimens of this (im¬ 
proved) breed that seem to possess none of the ob¬ 
jectionable features above detailed. 


action as 

may be necessary to determine whether their fertility is 
increasing or diminishing 

TAX UPON DOGS. 

The President then announced the question 
selected for discussion to be the propriety of the 
law now before the Legislature, authorizing a Tax 
on Dogs. 

Mr. Newcomb, of Rensselaer, was in favor of 
taxing dogs. Some people who kept dogs—and the 
worst class of curs—thought more of them than they 
did ol their wives and children, and made better 
provision for them. 

Judge Osborn thought the tax would not obviate 


” Heaven 

created the dog as well as the sheep for a wise pur¬ 
pose. He asked, (and would like to have Mr. Ran¬ 
dall respond.) why the English kept so many 
dogs among their sheep and other stock, if they 
were so injurious, Ac. Mr. B. made other remarks 
—more eloquent and facetious than plausible, aud 
evidently because no one else bad defended the 
canine race, or offered any resistance to the •• swift 
destruction” to which several speakers would hurry 
the entire tribe. 
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In the Farmers' Magazine , February, 1860, is a pic¬ 
ture of the sire Of the large middle breed boar, Don 
Pedro,'' before mentioned, which was exhibited at 
Milwaukee and Chicago, last year. The Bire is the 
property ot John Harrison, Jr., of Heaton, Norris, 
Stockport. England, Mr. W. is an intelligent Eng¬ 
lishman, well acquainted with the English breeders, 
and so far as I could judge, thoroughly posted in 
Swineology. I but echo the expression of hundreds 
of farmers who saw “Don Pedro'* on exhibition, 
when 1 say that these middle breeds arc worthy the 
attention of American swine-herds. At least the 
experiment of their introduction and prapogation 
here will be watched with interest. 

FARMER'S MEDICINES. 

A week or two since 1 urged that we need skillful 
veterinarians herein the West Mr. Watkruousk 
had on his center table an ornamental case w'hich 1 
had fancied might be a dainty escritoir. Said he, 
laying his hand on this case as lie sat beside the 
table, “ I regard this, sir, the most profitable invest 
merit I ever made of the same amount of money." 
Ho opened it and exhibited a “ Farmer’s Case of 
Veterinary Medicines," which he brought with him 
from England. It cost there $10 or $12. The 
“ Outlines of Veterinary Homeopathy, comprising 
Horse, Cow, Dog, Khoep and Hog diseases, and their 
homeopathic trealment, |by James Moors, Veteri¬ 
nary Surgeon and Mem tier of the Veterinary College 
at Edinburgh,” accompanies the box or case. 

Mr. W., who says be has never been a believer in 
this mode of treating diseases, or at least not an en¬ 
thusiastic disciple thereof, has effected some wonder¬ 
ful cures with tho aid of the hook and the pills—such 
as botts in horses, milk fever in cows, Jrc., Ac. lie 
regards his ease and book invaluable. And if com¬ 
petent surgeons can give the necessary instructions 
so that the unscientific can understand them, why 
may not every farmer practice? • 

What may not farmers hope from Homeopathy 
yet,? In England it is daily growing in favor 
among breeders of all kinds of stock, as an aid in 
veterinary practice. Let us think about and agitate 
this subject a little. 

DEVON vs. DtTRHAM CROSSES ON NATIVE STOCK. 

L. It. Potter, of Wisconsin, keeps cows for dairy 
purposes, and tinds the crosses of Devon on Native 
Stock excellent for dairy purposes, and for that 
climate such crosses keep much easier than the 
best Natives he can get, while the crosses of Dur¬ 
ham on Natives do not do as well. They require 
more attention in this climate, in severe weather. 

SHEEP —CHANGING PASTURES. 

I happened to be in company with three or four 
skillful shepherds, one afternoon; aiul we were 
traversing the pastures and visiting the different 
flocks belonging to one of said shepherds, when Mr 
Mr. K. remarked that he did uot believe in the doc¬ 
trine of changing pastures periodically with sheep, 
for the purpose of getting fresh feed, lie does not, 
of course, recommend keeping them on short feed, 
but bo. asserted that changing suddenly from a well 
fed pasture to one with considerable fresh feed, is 
very likely to cause sheep to scour; and when a 
sheep scours a fever is created, which cheeks the 
growth of wool. More food will be obtained from 
the same area by the system of alternate feeding, 
but the fleece will not bo as heavy or the staple us 
even. If the object is wool, great care in uniform 
feeding is required. He can got a half pound more 
per head and of better quality, with the same sheep, 
than the man who changes pastures frequently. 

Another shepherd present, Mr. C., said he would 
change every throe clays. Ho urged that a change 
is necessary to the health of the sheep — (hat it 
need not be an extreme change, and that a good 
shepherd would observe the necessary precaution. 

The reader may gather something of value from 
each of those men, if ho chooses. 

DANIEL KELLEY'S MODE OF MANURING CORN LAND. 

After laying by his corn, lie draws his coarse yard 
manure and scatters it between the rows and about 
the bills of corn. This acts both as a mulch and u 
manure—keeps down the weeds and protects from 
drouth. Mr. K. regards this the best way of apply¬ 
ing manure to fields except the practice of top-dress¬ 
ing meadows in the fall. This he recommends as 
the best way to apply it to a corn crop. The corn 
is as much better for the top-dressing as the 
meadow's. Says he gets double the cry every time 
by so doing. _ 

BURNING STRAW. 


On the large grain farms in the West it is still the 
practice to burn large ricks of straw annually. This 
practice has been condemned again and again. The 
practice of piling it up in large heaps and allowing 
it to burn up by fermentation, without adding any 
absorbents, is hardly a better practice; although 
there are many men who point to these steaming 
heaps with much sell-complacency, saying, “sir, 
that is the vny I treat my straw—my neighbor, yon¬ 
der, burns his.” 

But, sir, yours is burning up too. His practice is 
about as good as yours—perhaps better, if he uses 
the ashes of his heaps. For you lose lime by Avail¬ 
ing so long for it to burn. 

With the aid of lime and muck, the amount of 
manure that might result from these piles of straw 
would be enormous, and the productiveness of farms 
might be wonderfully increased. But the trouble is, 
farmers “ haven’t got time,” nor the capital to pur¬ 
chase the time and labor necessary to do things as 
they may profitably be done. 

Straw will contiuuo to be burned; and so long as 
this is the case, the best way of burning it should be 
adopted. In tho autumn ol' I860 I visited the farm 
of II. B. Patrick, and described his mode of man¬ 
aging his surplus straw. It is briefly this. After 
saving for his yards and stables all that could be 
need for litter, he draws the balance on to ground 
intended for corn the next season, spreading the 
straw that grew on three acres, on one acre, and 
burning it He estimated tho value of the ashes 
thus produced, as equal in effect to twenty-five loads 
of well-rotted stable manure on the same land. The 
benefit of this burning is apparent in the first crop. 

Last fall (1861.) J again visited this farm and ac¬ 
companied Mr. P- through his corn fields. Ho 
wanted to show mo the effect of burning straw on 
land compared with that of stable manure. Mr. P. 
is a thorough cultivator. We first passed through 
that part of the field that had received no manure. 
It was in fine tilth and a good growth of stalks stood 
on it ; but it was not heavily eared. Then we came 
to the land on which straw had been spread and 
burned. This was burthened with twice the growth 
of stalks and corn that we found in the first instance. 
Lastly we walked through that part of the field on 
which twenty-live loads of stable manure, per acre, 
had been spread. The growth was excellent and 


the earing fair, but there was a marked difference in 
favor of the burned straw—a difference in growth, 
earing, and forwardness. Mr. I 5 , says the perma¬ 
nent effect of the stable manure is much greater 
than that of the burned straw; but the immediate 
effect upon the first crop is not so great or so per¬ 
ceptible. He avers that four or five crops will 
exhibit the effect of this application of ashes; and if 
it is found best to burn straw at all, this inode is the 
best one. 

A TALK ABOUT POTATOES. 

Ens. Rural New-Yorker:— I have sometimes 
thought that the potato tribe had been thrown into 
the vegetable kingdom merely by way of variety to 
make comparisons with, and to experiment upon. 
So far as profit from them is concerned, I would 
class them with the business of getting out and 
hauling cord wood. It is all hard, heavy and dirty 
work, and nothing else, and the value of the crop 
ordinarily does not compensate for the labor and 
trouble and expense of growing. But as a crop to 
experiment upon, they are very valuable, if we take 
into consideration the varied experiences and results 
obtained by different, individuals. One plants large 
potatoes, and gets a good crop; another plants small 
ones, and gets a good crop; another plants the par¬ 
ings, and gets a good crop; at the same time others, 
by pursuing precisely the same course, have no 
good success whatever. 

Our agricultural doctors are too apt to establish a 
rule from the result of a single experiment, and 
hence it is, 1 imagine, that they so much disagree. I 
have learned by Buch varied results that a single 
experiment is valueless only as it is one of a con¬ 
tinued series. Why not pursue as reasonable a 
course in the selection of potatoes for seed as we do 
with every kind of grain. We know that, occasion¬ 
ally a good crop of wheat is grown from very inferior 
and shrunken seed, but who would therefore advo¬ 
cate shrunken wheat for seed unless as an absolute 
necessity. Tho weight of evidence is in luvor of 
using the largest and fairest potatoes for planting. 
This accords with my experience for the past, twenty 
years, and whenever I have varied from it i have 
generally found a corresponding result- Ordinarily, 

1 plant, one large potato in a hill, cut in two, being 
careful to place them about six inches apart Of 
such it will take about twenty bushels to the acre. 

I like to grow a variety for a crop. The past year I 
raised the Peach Blow, Davis' Seedling, Clinton, 
State of Maine, and the Early Mexican,—all of 
them excellent potatoes for tho table, and yet each 
kind has some one pr more undesirable quality. 
The Peach Blow, when grown large, is apt to Ik* 
hollow', which utterly unfits it for either man or 
beast. The Davis’ Seedling generally grows to a 
good size. Often very large tubers are found, and 
solid as well, but their main defect is that their 
eyes, especially those in the seed end, are too deep 
and irregular, looking somewhat as though they had 
been shot in by some unskillful militiaman. The 
Clinton is a capital baking potato, requires good 
ground, but objectionable in that while it yields 
well, the larger portion of the crop will be small, 
many so much so that they are unfit to pick up. 
The Early Mexican all know is very liable to rot; the 
State of Maine much like tho Mexican — skin not 
quite so white, much more hardy, rapid grower, 
very little vine, and earlier. The objection to this 
and the Mexican is like that to tho Clinton, many of 
them grow small; the last crop with 11 s has been 
the poorest of any for the. past, ten years. 1 have 
lost about one-third ol mine. Some have done still 
worse, even to the loss of their entire crop. I have 
known or heard of no variety that was exempt from 
rot last season, and f have found it invariably the 
ease that the best ones rot ( the most under the most 
favorable circumstances of soil and situation. 

Wilson, N. Y., 18(52. E. V. W. Dox. 

A PORK - RAISING EXPERIMENT. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— 1 There seems to be 
some different opinions in regard to the manner of 
fattening hogs, and if it be profitable to the producer. 
My experience in the business is as follows, and 1 
shall let, the reader be his own judge. 

March 13th, 1853, ten pigR were dropped from a 
two year old sow. purely white, and from entirely 
« Native American” stock. They were fed thus:— 
When seven weeks old they were separated from 
the sow, an accurate account kept of the food 
given them, and they were slaughtered at forty 
weeks old. During the summer months, fed with 
oats and corn, ground fine, mixed with sour milk, 
or slops from the house. Milk from four ordinary 
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The Army Worm. 

J. W. Brown, of Coles Co., Ill., says, in the 
Prairie Farmer :—“ I have been a resident of this 
part of the country for nearly thirty-seven years. 
The army worms have made their appearance here 
frequently, and until we took to turning our hogs 
upon our grass, did us much damage. I saved my 
meadows last summer by turning my hogs on them 
as soon as the worms made their apjiearance.” 

Corn Fodder for Dairy Farmers. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
writes: —Could one-half of my brother farmers 


cows. 

Amount of oats, <53 bushels, at 45 cents,. $28 35 

“ com, 212 k bushels, at 75 cents,.. 169.25 

“ paid for grinding_ 14.79 

13 bushels small potatoes, 1 shilling,. 1.63 

6 loads pumpkins, 1 dollar cacti,.. 6.00 

209pounds carrots,. 1.00 

Pasture,_ 3.00 

Wood used in boiling,_ 2.00 

Extras. 2.00 

Value of pigs when seven weeks old,_ 30.00 

$248.02 

Aggregate amount of pork, in pounds,.. 4,066 

Average weight of each,.. 400 

Sold at $7.50 per hundred,...$304.95 

Lard from inwards, 175 pounds,. 17.50 

$322.45 

Deduct cost of making,. 248.02 

Lea ling a dear profit,_ $74.43 

Tomliannock, N. Y., 1862. T. H. 
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TIME OF SOWING SPRING WHEAT. 


N. Y. 8tatb Agricultural Sociktt.— The following is n 
list of the premiums awarded at the recent Winter (Annual) 
Meeting of this Society: 

FARMS. 

Grain Aim Dairy Farm. —To Jason C. Osgood, Sullivan, 
Madison Co , lBt premium. Silver Medal to Mr. Osgood, anil 
Diploma to Nelson Moyer, manager of the Farm. 

CROPS, 

Wheat. —1st premium Sylvester Curtis, Clinton. Oneida Co.. 
(84 bushels on 2 and 1,600 acres—profit $9(5.75.7 $15. 

Uyp, a an Oats. —Mr. C. L. Kiersted of Kingston. Ulster 
Co., entered for competition two crops of outs and tivo crops 
of rye. The committee decided that as Mr. Kiersted received 
premiums on crops of rye and oats a year ago. they would re¬ 
commend him a Certificate of Uie Society, for having sus¬ 
tained his reputation for raising the largest crop of rye and 
oats entered for premium. 

Fkas.—N orman Gowdy. Lowville, Lewis Co., entered a crop 


who ridicule book farming, and who have a dairy of of peas, i *n-ioo acres; yield iso bushels, at a protit of f3l.7l 

ten cows, be induced to plant, next spring, one half j,- 0 statements accompany Mr. Gowdy’s application, which 
acre each to fodder corn, the rows two teet apart, with prevents the committee awarding him ’a premium, 
twenty or twenty-live kernels to a foot, and begin grain ami bekds—samples on* bushel each. 

to feed about the first of September, and add six 0l S, ° ^ KeUs ’ Lairdsville 

weeks or two months to their dairy season, they scrino Wheat.—- 1st prem. Amo* Goulding, Pamelia Four 
would be inclined to look pleasant at their success Comer*, Jefferson Co., S3, 2 d, C. w. Kelli, Lalrdaville, 2; 3d 

and let the name alone. My experience will war- A l pine $3; 2d, Amo* Goniding, 2, 3 d, a. 

rant twenty-five dollars for the half acre, if properly e. van Alien, In- Friesteville, Reusselaer Co., l. 

managed, with little labor. Barley —Four Rowed—2d prem. Hiram Mills, Lowville, 

r . , , , , . Lewis Co., $2 

T want to add that 1 have stabled five cows nights barley— Two Rownd.—2d prem. Amos Goulding. $2 
Ihrough the summer, filling the drop behind them Oats —1st prem. C. W. Eclls, $8; 2d, Hiram Mills, 
with turf, procured mostly by plowing moss knolls, Buckwheat,— 1st prem L L. French, Richfield springs, 

taking off the turf, and making them oven, and with **£'#£0^-H c w - EeU ®< 2 > ^ u - w,er > Joimsonvifle, 

the help of one horse and a few Chester pigs have yellow corn. — istpiem. c. w Eells, $3; 2d, Ai Pine, 2; 
made one hundred full cart-loads of good compost. 3d. u. Wier, i. 

for my meadows, putting it on in October, and have }> * Buckley. WtHiamstown, Musa, 14 varieties com, fine 

turf enough in my yard and hog pens for another Whixb oor.t.— 1st prom. H. wicr, $3; 2d, A. E. Van At- 

hundred In tbe spring. I will gladly listen to a len, 2 . 

belter course on a small farm. Beans.— 1st prem. Ai Pine, $3; 2d Amos Goniding, 2; 3d. 


Eds. Rural Nkw-Yokkbr:—I will give you my 
experience in sowing spring wheat for the past few 
years, from data which I have kept: 

1856— Sowed May 7th. Crop poor. Earlier sown 
wheat around me was good. Commenced harvest 
August 4th. 

1857— Sowed April 23d. Crop middling. Com¬ 
menced harvest July 31st. 

1858— Commenced sowing April 7th, and finished 
April 26th. The season was very wet. The first 
sown was very good—the last very poor. 

1859— Sowed AprilBth; finished April 19th. First 
sown very good; the latter not so good. Com¬ 
menced harvest July 25th. 

1860— Finished sowing 20 acres March 23d. Crop 
good—32 bushels to the acre. Commenced harvest 
July 16th. 

1861— Commenced sowing April 15th; finished 
April 29th. Firstbetterthan last Sown, though crop 
was poor. Commenced harvest July 30th. 

I am satisfied from observation that you cannot 
sow too early, if the ground is fit to work. The past 
few years we have had to contend with the chintz- 
bug, and by early Bowing get the start of them, 
while late sowing is sure to bo affected to a great 
extent Another thing—I have observed that fall 
plowing is a great help to getting wheat in early, 
and better for the crop. w. 

East Troy, Wisconsin, Feb., 1862. 


Corn after Bock wheat. 

E. L. Holden describes, in the Coiirdry Gentle¬ 
man, the results of two years when ho planted corn 
alter buckwheat, and calls upon his brother farmers 
for u solution of the difficulties encountered. He 
says: 

1 planted a piece of corn last spring on land part 
of which had buckwheat the year before; the remain¬ 
der eward land that had been mowed but one year; 
and all treated alike as nearly as possible. A fair 
coat of manure was plowed uuder, t hen a slight dress¬ 
ing spread on lop ami harrowed in. The corn was all 
planted at the same time, the rows running both 
ways, but planted across both parts. The result 
was, where the buckwheat was raised the corn was 
much smaller than on the sward land, not only in 
the growth of stalk but in the size and number of 
ears. In iaet there were a great many hills on the 
buckwheat ground that never sot an ear, while all 
on the sward part was well eared and well filled. 
Now what caused this very great difference? The 
ground was all alike, a sandy loam, and was all 
seeded with clover and timothy with oats, two years 
before, and that part that had the buckwheat was 
not mowed at all, but grass turned under before 
sowing the buckwheat. This was the second time 
that 1 have planted corn alter buckwheat, and the 
result tbe same both times. I would like to under¬ 
stand the true reason. Brother farmers, please give 
us your experience in this matter. 

llow to Choose a Farm Horse. 

John Brunson, in a late issue ol the Ohio Cul¬ 
tivator, lays down the following rules to be observed 
in the choice of a horse for the purposes of the farm: 

“ The former requires a horse that can take him to 
market and around his farm, on which he can occa¬ 
sionally ride tor pleasure, and which lie must some¬ 
time's use for the plow and harrow. First to notice 
is the eyes, which should be well examined. Clear¬ 
ness of the eye is a sure indication ol goodness. But 
this is not all — the eyelids, eyebrows, and all other 
appendages, must be considered; for many horses 
whose eyes appear clear and brilliant, go blind at 
an early age: therefore, be careful to observe 
whether the part between the eyelids and eyebrows 
are swollen, tor this indicates that the eye will not 
last. When the eyes arc remarkably flat, sunk 
within their orbits, it is a bad sign. Tho iris or 
circle that surrounds the sight of the eyo, should be 
distinct, and of a pale, variegated cinnamon color; 
for this is a sure sign of a good eye. The eyes of a 
horse are never too large. Tho head should be of 
good size, broad between the eyes, large nostrils, 
red within, for large nostrils betoken good wind. 
The feet and legs should be regarded; for ahorse 
with bad feet, like a house with a weak founda¬ 
tion, will do little service. The feet should be of 
middle side and smooth; the heels should be firm, 
and not spongy and rotten, Tho limbs should be 
free from blemishes of ail kinds, the knees straight, 
the back sinews strong and well braced. The 
pastern joints should be clean and clear of swell¬ 
ings of all kinds, ami come near the ground; for 
such never have the ring-bono. Fleshy-legged 
horses are generally subject to the grease and other 
infirmatives of that kind, and therefore should not 
be chosen. The body should be of good size, the 
back straight, or nearly so, and have only a small 
sinking below the withers; the barrel round, and 
the ribs coming close to the hip joints. Tho shoul¬ 
ders should run back, but uot too heavy; for ahorse 
with heavy shoulders seldom moves well. Chest 
and arms large. A horse weighing from 1,300 to 
1,400 pounds is large enough for a cart horse; from 
1,000 to 1,200 is large enough for a farmer’s horse; 
from 1,000 to 1,100 is heavy enough for a carriage 
horse. I should advise every one to get some exper- 
mental knowledge of a horse before purchasing." 


—is a good one, and tlic sample exhibited of exeeUontqiiality. 
No statements accompany Mr. Goivdy's application, which 
prevents tbe committee awarding him a premium. 

GRAIN AND SEEDS—SAMPLES ONE HP8I1BL KACIL 

Winter Wheat. — 1st prem. C. W. Eells, Lairdsville 
Oneida Co., $3. 

Sfriko Wukat.— 1st prem. Amo* Goulding. Pamelia Four 
Corner*. Jefferson Co., S3, 2<1, (:. W. Eells, Lairdsville, 2; 3d 
Ai Pine, Pitta town, Rensselaer Co,, 1 

Rye.— 1st prem AI Pine $3; 2d, Amps Goniding, 2, 3d, A. 
E. Van Allen, He Friesteville, ReuRselaer Co., 1. 

Baulky— h'/rtiy Rowed. —2d prem. Hiram Mills, Lowville, 
Lewis Co., S2 

Barlbv— Puri Rownd .—2d prem, Amos Goulding. $2 

Oats.— 1st prem. C. W. Eells, $8; 2d, Hiram Mills. 

Buckwheat. —1st prem. L. L. French, Richfield Springs, 
Otsego Co.. $3j 2d, C. W. Eells, 2; 3d, H. Wier, JolinsouviUe, 
Rensselaer Co., 5. 

Yellow Corn. —1st piem. C. W Eells, $3; 2d, Ai Pine, 2; 
3d. U. Wier, 1. 

I). A. Buckley, WiHiamstown, Mass., 14 varieties corn, fine 
collection, Trans, and Downing. 

Whitb Corn. —1st prom. H. Wier, $3; 2d, A. E. Van Al¬ 
len, 2. 

Bean*. —1st prem. Ai Pine, $3; 2d Amos Goniding, 2; 3d, 
H. Wier, 2. 

Peas.— 1st prem. Amos Goulding, $3; 2d, Norman Gowdy, 
2; 3d, H. Wier; 1. 

Flax Seep. —1st prem. H. Wier, $3; 2d, L. L. French, 2; 
3d, H, Wier. 1. 

Timothy Skbd. —2d prem. Norman Gowdy, $2. 

RUTTER AND CHBXBB. 

Fall Butter. —3 tubs, 1st prem Ai Pine, $15. 

Winter Butte*.— 1 Jar. 1st prem. Clift Karnes, Water 
towu, $5, 2d. Norman Gowdy, 8, 3d, Arno* Goulding Trans. 

Discretionary.— J. L. Rico, (’amelia. Jar butter, Trans.; 
John Koh'lisoii. Cambridge, do., Trans ; Norman Gowdy, 
Lowville, do., Trans.; Airs. Hiram Mills, Lowville, do., Trans. 

Cheese.— 1st prem Norman Gowdy, $16; 2d. Clift Earn os, 
10; 3d, Ai Pino. 6; 4th. E. K, Carter, Evan* .Mills. Trans. 

Discretionary. — Jason C. Osgood, Troy, a good specimen 
of cheese. Exhibition only 

Ai Pine, very fine specimens of Turkeys, Ducks and Cliick- 
enB. 

fruit and wines. 

Arrj.RS.—20 varieties, 1st prem. Ellivanger Jc Barry, Roch¬ 
ester, $4. 16 varieties, 1st prem. W. H. Slingerland, Norman’s 
Kill, 3; 2d, Ai Pine, 1. 

Seedling Apple.— Jtobn Harold, Esq., Hemstead. Queens 
county, exhibited a seedling which promises to he a valuable 
variety. 

Pears. — Collection of Ellwanger& Barry, S. Medal & Dip 

Graces. —Catawba, R P Wiles, Albany, S. 8. Medal. 

Isabella Wine.—Joseph Torrey, Albany, 2 years, good arti¬ 
cle, Dip. 

Elderberry AVine.—1st prem. Joseph Torrey, Dip. 

Clinton Wine.—C. O Valentine, Cambridge, Washington 
Co., Dip. 

Clinton Brandy.—C. O. Valentine, Dip. 


Rural Notes anil Stents. 


Tuh Recent Glorious Achievements of tiik Union 
Army have electrified the people of every loyal State, and 
made glad the hearts of thousands of oppressed and depressed 
Unionists throughout Rrbeldom. As each successive triumph 
flashed over tho wires, “Fort Henry is ours I"—“Roanoke 
Island is ours 1 "■—“ Springfield again is otirs! ”—■“ Fort Douel 
son is ours I”—a thrill of joy was experienced by every lover 
of his country, reviving the faith of the sanguine, and 
inspiring the hearts of the despairing with new confidence.— 
And. amid ringing of hells ami booming of cannon there was 
much rejoicing in City, village, hamlet, and country, over the 
glorious news—tidings indicating that the Flag of the Union 
would soon he flung to the breeze over every part of the terri¬ 
tory temporarily wrested from the Republic by thieves, usur¬ 
pers and traitors I Aye, more than indicating, for here is the 
brief hut glorious record of the progress made by the Union 
Flag and arms in ten days ; 

1. Tiie capture of Fort Henry. 

2. The victory at Roanoke. 

3. The capture of Edenton, Elizabeth City, etc. 

4. The destruction of the Rebel Navy in the North Carolina 
waters 

5. The retreat of the rebels from Bowling Green. 

C. The capture of several prizes at sea. * 

7. Further advances towards Savannah. 

8. The capture of Fort Donelsou. 

9. The breaking up of a rebel nest at Blooming Gap, Va. 

10. The driving of Price from Missouri, and the destruction 
of his rear guard. 

11. Tho capture of Clarksvffie, Tcnn. 

12. The shelling ami burning of Winton, N. C. 

Add to this tiie favorable advices from Europe — that the 
Great Powers intend to respect the blockade, to turn their 
backs on privateering, and in all other matters leave us to man¬ 
age the rebels in our own way — and the record is complete. 

— At such a time we may be pardoned an article like unto 
this under the head of “Rural Notes and Items" — for the 
above items are most noteworthy, and have an important 
bearing upon flic interests of all Kuralists. Nor need we offer 
any apology for devoting so much space in this week’s Rural 
to a chronicle of the important events of the past few days, 
though tiie usual arrangement of some departments be thereby 
changed, and others deferred, in order to give tiie War News 
in “regular succession." we are compelled to defer several 
advertisements, and place what we do give upon tbe third page. 


m\ gmswm* 

The Farmers’ Sheet. — The question is, wlmt particular 
breed of sheep is the most profitable for farmers to keep? X 
speak of such farms as have from fifty to one hundred acres 
of improved land, a little more or less. Not fancy farmers, 
nor yet those of vast estates, who can boast of their cattle 
upon a thousand hills.’’ This question covers tiie whole 
ground that interests the great bulk of farmers throughout 
the country. That there Is a great difference in the different 
breeds of sheep, for different purposes, will not be denied, 
hut the breed that combines tiie most profitable qualities for 
the class of farmers named, of which class 1 claim to belong, 
is what is sought for. No", I would like to see the friends of 
the different breeds come forward and give the reasons for the 
*< faith that is in them ” I wish to purchase a small Hock, and 
am now on tiie anxious seat.— Inquirer, Fort Bayne, Ind. 

That “ Lolling ” Cask.— In the Rural of January 4th, 
I noticed an inquiry relative to “ Lolling in Uie Horse.” I do 
not think it lolling, but a useless ami unpleasant habit- I 
have a fine mare that contracted this habit in a few weeks to 
an unendurable extent. I consulted veterinary surgeons, but 
could get neither cause nor cure. I finally tried an original 
experiment, aDd it had the desired effect, entirely curing her. 
1 wound the bit with cloth, making it an Inch in diameter, 
and let out the headstall, so tiie bit rested about tho bridle 
tooth. This prevented her getting it under the tongue, and 
caused a constant exertion of the tongue to keep tUc bit in 
place. That's my logia. Try it. W. 8. L., of Stillwater, Ohio, 
and if you succeed as well as I, then may you exclaim. I, too, 
have learned from, a backwoodsman of Pennsylvania.— Pink 
Farm, Cranford Co., Pa., 1862. 


Ionorance the Oaubk of TiiK Rkrkllion. —In paying for a 
list of subscribers some days ago, au ageut remarked to us 
that “ if the Southern people had paid liberally for reading 
matter — procured and read good books and papers — the 
Rebellion would never have occurred." The closing sentence 
of the following postscript to a letter from Walworth Co., 
Wis., expresses a similar and like truthful sentiment:—“The 
times being hard, people think they must retrench, forgetting 
that the way to do it effectually is to keep posted in the various 
matters pertaining to every day life Ihrough an efficient and 
enlightened press. Relieving the Rural to be a paper that 
should be in the hands of every family, I have done what my 
time and circumstances would permit. I have obtained fifteen 
subscribers, and hope to get more, but claim no merit, feeling 
it to be my duty to do what 1 can to create an enlightened 
public sentiment, and thus do away with ignorance and crime, 
the mother of rebellions." 

Tint Weather lias beon more wintry tlian usual for the past 
few days — a fact which wo chronicle for the information oi 
distant readers. On Wednesday night and Thursday of last 
week we had the heaviest snow storm of the season, leav ing 
the earth covered some two feet deep. On Sunday a thaw set 
in and tiie snow melted rapidly during the day aDd night; 
toward morning rain fell in torrents, but tiie wind soon veered 
to tiie Northwest, tiie rain changed to snow, with high winds, 
and the day (Monday) was the most bleak and unpleasant of 
the season. Some ten inches of snow fell, and streets, walks 
and railroads were blockaded by the drifts. A clear, cold 
night succeeded, and this (Tuesday) morning the thermometer 
marked 6 above zero; but now (at noon) the sun shines brightly 
and the snow is again in a melting mood. 


Co tut es fond K nth must, exercise patience for a few weeks, 
as the press upon our pages, especially of War News, compels 
us to defer many of their favors. As our own bantlings also 
receive the go by we can sympathize with contributors and 
correspondents — though, unlike some who complain, we CAN 
“conjecture the reason." To us it is very obvious that the 
Rural is not half large eoongh to contain what ought to be 
published,—but we cannot enlarge it at present 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Spring, Garden Flower and Tree goods—J M. Tborbum & Co. 
Parr's Tool Chest's — George Parr" 

Roc's Wes-torn Reserve Patent Premium Vat—Roe k Blair. 
Choice Flower (And Vegetable Siretlh— James Vick. 

Trees at low Prir.Cs- KUwanger A Barry 
Clark's School Visitor- -Dautrmlay k Hammond. 

Fairfield Seminary—Rev. A. G Cochran. 

To the Unemployed—'T. S. Pace 

Five Months in Kebetdom—Adams k Dabney. 

Behm’s ftommerrial College—J. Behm. 

Osier Willow Cuttinge—D. I. Ilalrey. 

Peach Trees, kc., for Sale—R. II. Clark k Co. 


®l)e News tionftcuser* 


— Gen. Sumner has fully recovered. 

— The rebels have adopted a new flag. 

— Drafting has commenced in Virginia. (. 

— There have been several severe snow storms in Scotland. 

— The population of Nebraska, by the census of I860, was 
25,836. 

— Liquor is entirely prohibited now on the army of the 
Potomac. 

— The Ericsson steam battery has been successfully 
launched. 

— The sale of rebel property at St. Louis yielded tho sum 
of $4,400. 

— A railroad is in operation between Alexandria and 
Washington. 

— The last steamer from Port Royal brought 70,000 letters 

to New York. . 

— The State of Ohio pays only $32,000 in salaries to its 21 
leading officials. 

_The gallant Sprague has been re-nominated for Governor 

of Rhode Island. 

— Hon. Wm. Appleton died at Boston, on the 15th ult., at 
the ago of 75 years, 

— The Bickness among tho allied troops in Mexico ia 
reported as frightful. 

— An accident buried 200 persons in a coal pit, near Sheilds, 

Eng., on the 16th ult. 

— During tiie month of January, they had but 45 hours of 
sunshine in Louisville. 

— A large number of mail robberies have been brought to 
light within a few days. 

— Tiie great Sawyer gun, at Newport News, burst on the 
11th ult., killing two men. 

_The importation of meerschaums iB said to reach $200,000 

annually in tiie United States. 

_One hundred licenses have been Issued to newsboys of 

Chicago by tiie City Comptroller. 

— Ex President M iramon, of Mexico, is a prisoner on board 
an English war vessel at Vera Crux. 

_Advices from Japan say thnt three fourths of tiie city of 

Kanagawa had been destroyed by fire. 

— The Parliament of Canada has been convoked for tiie 
20th inst., for tho dispatch of business. 

— It. is stated that Juarez had proposed terms of peace to 
the allies, hut his proposal was rejected. 

— A Mexican Legion of Honor has been established, com¬ 
posed of chiefs and officers of tiie army. 

— Ohio pays its Governor only $1,800 a year salary, and 
there is talk of even reducing tliat to $1,440. 

_A treaty lias been signed between Uamburg and Hanover, 

for the construction of a bridge over the Elbe. 

_The grand jury of Kings county hare indicted the Excise 

Commissioners for granting licenses contrary to law. 

— An old colored man, who was appointed a messenger in 
tiie War Department in Madison's tcnn, lias just died. 

— It is estimated tliat the late Queen of Madagascar, in the 
course of her reign, caused 100,000 men to be. put to death. 

_The Louisville Journal states that the smugglers are 

doing a heavy trade across tiie Ohio river, below Henderson. 

_The Auburn Advertiser announces that every child in 

that city tliat lias a proper respect for itself, has got the measles. 

_So many frauds have been practiced by clothing con¬ 
tractors, tliat Secretary Stanton has ordered their pay stopped. 

— Resolutions providing for tiie manufacture and purchase 
of arms for tiie State of Maine, are pending in her Legislature. 

_Large numbers of counterfeit $5 bills on the American 

Bank of Providence were discovered in New York on Tuesday 
week. 

_Tbe Illinois Central Railroad have allowed fifty of tlieir 

best mechanics to work on tbe Government mortar gunboats 
at Cairo. 

— The entire constabulary force of Ireland will shortly be 
armed with rifles and. cutlasses in place of carbines and 
bayonets. 

— Tbe Cologne Gazette states that out of the 10,000 bouses 
in Berlin, there arc only 31 wliicli are entirely free from 
mortgage. 

— Accounts from the peach-growing districts of New Jersey 
represent the prospect for agoodcrop nextseasonas unusually 
flattering. 

— A letter from Fillmore county, Minnesota, Bays tliat the 
cold in that region is greater tlian has been known for five 
years past 

_New York city contains forty-six Presbjterian churches, 

tiie number being about equally divided between tiie Old and 
New School. - 

— Miramon, on his arrival at Vera Cruz, was arrested by 
Uie British Admiral for a former robbery of the British Lega¬ 
tion in Mexico. 

_Gen. Ilnllcck lias issued an order tliat at all future elec¬ 
tions in Missouri, all voters will bo required to take tiie oath 
of allegiance. t 

_The steel vests, concerning which so much has been said, 

as affording protection to tho soldiers, hare been tested and 
proved failures. 

1 — Tiie late Prince Albert ia said to have continually repeated, 

on his death bed, the beautiful Christian hymn, commencing 
11 Rock of Ages. ” 

_The Chicago Journal had one reporter lulled, and another 

| had his leg allot off, at the capture of Fort Henry. A third 
escaped unhurmed- 

j _The Legislature of Delaware has adjourned. A resolu- 

• tion, denouncing any move for the abolition of slavery in the 
State, was adopted. 

a _The personal liberty bills of Wisconsin have been 

? “ expunged ” by a resolution of the lower branch of tho 

s Legislature, 84 to 7. 

1 — From California, by telegraph, we learn that an unpre- 

1 cedented emigration had set in to tiie Oregon aud British 
t Columbia gold mines. 

_A Paris letter says that tho ancient practice of using 

j rouge is now in general vogue among tiie fashionable ladies 
, of Paris, young aud old. 

— Delaware is about to be freed rrem tho enrse of lotteries 
tiie Senate having, a day or two ago, revoked tiie grant given 
to R. France, a year since. 

’j. _A record kept at Schenectady shows tin tiie aggregate 

., amount of snow which has fallen sinoo the 23ci of Nov., up 
to Feb. 9, iil 6 feet 6 niches. 

■t _Envelops are scarce at the South, and the Mempliis 

l; Appeal recommends turning old ones wrong side out, and 
d using them, after pasting them. 

3, — A man named Henry C. Allen, who lias a government 

if contract in Philadelphia, has been arrested for defrauding 
u poor girls who worked for him. 

^ _Fogs have been frequent and very thick in London this 

- r winter. Tbe gas litis been kept lighted in street lamps and 

houses all day on several occasions. 

_The United States Treasury Notes command thirty per 

cent premium in tiie Southern States. Thev are rated equiva- 

lent to gold, aud much sought after, 
ilfl 

6o — The revised assessment of property i u Pluladelpliia for 
u) 1862, upon which city and State taxes are to be levied, gives 
tiie valuation of real estate aB f 162,4i0,0oo. 

IK 

lj(i _Dr. Hayes says tiie language of the Esquimaux is based 

be on grammatical principles, but they iiavq no alphabet or 
hieroglyphics, and cannot count beyond ten. 





















insertion of the leaves, which are numerous, some¬ 
what fleshy, about fifteen inches long, and two 
inches wide, narrow at the base, attenuated at the 
summit, and terminating in an obtuse point, not 
very resistant, straight, sometimes twisted, strongly 
channeled, and bordered with several gravish-white 

filaments. The Btera 

f A ia green, pubescent, 

very strong, a'tain- 
ing the height of five 
to seven feet The 
zSpJkaT branchlets are very 

& , strong, about six or 

eight inches .long, 
green, bearing from 
twelve to fifteen flow¬ 
ers, which are green- 
„ f ish-w bite, bell bIi a ped 

& and pendulous. 

It blooms the latter 
part of July, and 
from the stately habit 
of the flower stem, 
its large whitish blos¬ 
soms, and the remark¬ 
able disposition of its 
branchlets, it has an 
aspect unique and 
striking, and when 


“ TjUVjS MONTHS IN REBELDOM,” 

-*■ OR, 

KARRATiVK OP MERRILL'S IMPRISONMENT AT RICHMOND, 

Is now ve»tv- Prion, a) cents per copy Hailed free ol' i instat'd 

diwoont. to dealers and writs. 
ADrVMs & DARNKy, ruliUnhoiN, Rochester, N. Y. 

T< ' 'V 1lK 1 NKM ft.t rv i , 

Sr employment to you tut men to solicit orders for the [Mile 

(fbV)t Srlt'tvy MO-'Jiint* PHt'O $15. lR'IUlTU?!*, Glllltf<.\ ScrOW- 

(Inver and extra Needles. Will pay salary mill expense*, or a 
COmrntBRIOii allowed, (’minty ru’hb giv»b tr. Agents. For par¬ 
ticulars, descriptive Catalogue, tec.. ,Vr , add loss, with stamp, 

„ T. S. PAGE. Toledo. Ohio. 
avMt General Asrcnt for thn Unitmt Utirtaa 


The Yuccas are among the most striking objects 
of our gardens, and are particularly adapted to the 
lawn, in near proximity to tho house, where their 
tall flower stems and rigid foliage harmonize with 
its architectural features, and give somewhat, of a 
foreign color to the whole lawn. It. has about the 
same effect as the introduction of a fine Century 
plant to the lawn, which many of our readers must 
have observed. For some reason, the opinion has 
become general that, these planfs are tender, and in 
consequence they are to be found in very few gar¬ 
dens; but there are several varieties as hardy as any 
one can desire. They have dark-green leaves, and 
throw up in midsummer a tall flower stem, covered 
with cream-colored flowers, and forming somewhat 
of a pyramid. But aside from the flowers, the leaves 
are beautiful the whole year. Plants so ornamental 
should be introduced into every good garden, as 
they require no special care, and will flourish in 
any fair garden soil. Plants can be obtained in the 
spring at any of the nurseries, where a good assort¬ 
ment of hardy plants are kept for sale. 

Yucca filamentosa, or Hardy Adam’s Needle, 
is the most common variety, and is hardy even at 
tho far North. 

Yucca glaucksckns has flower stems over five 
feet in height Flowers large and greenish-white. 

YUCCA RLACCIDA is one of 
the most common, and 
easily cultivated, and has 
flower stems from two to 

three feet in height, with \ 

milk-white blossoms. 

Yucca anucstikoua is v 

a very desirable species, of 
small growth, the flower 

sterna not branched, the : 

flowers greenish-white. 

The Yuccas are mostly 
of American origin, and 
the French have obtained 
many species from Califor- 
nia and Texas; which 
through this source find 
their way to the nurseries ^ 

ofourcountry. Howmany s s 

of these will prove hardy at 
the North time must deter¬ 
mine; but we have enough 
already proved to furnish 
the lovers of flowers with a 
good collection. One of 

these, recently introduced, the Yucca stricta, is 
figured and described in Honey’s Hagasrine of Hor¬ 
ticulture. It was first described by CARKIERE, in 
the litivuc Ifutticole . It is “intermediate between 
two types, equally stem less, the Y.fluccida and Y. 
filamentosa, being more nearly allied to the former 
than the latter.” It is distinguished by its more 
erect leaves, and by its mode of vegetation, forming 
a less number of u nderground stems or dragoons 
than other species. 

It is a stemle9s plant, presenting at the base a 
swollen appearance, very marked, produced by the 


A: 1 AOVKRTlSIMf TKIC1H, In Advance—T hirty-Fjvk 
Dents a Link; each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, orm'i cent a per tine ot space. Si'kcial Notices (fol- 
lowiitfr reading 1 matter, leaded, l Sixty Cents a Pine. 

I iP~The immense oipeulution of the Rural Vkw-Yorker - 
tull twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its chuss in America. This fact should lie borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Au., Ac. who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


THE SEASON AND FRUIT, 


The present winter has been favorable for fruit. 
The wood and buds are all sound and healthy; and 
unless we have unusually severe weather during 
the next week or two, wo shall doubtless have an 
abundant crop of peaches and all other fruits next 
season. We hear favorable reports from all sections 
of the country; and if the unholy rebellion, which 
has cast such a gloom over the people, saddened 
our hearts, and in a measure paralyzed our indus¬ 
try, shall come to an end the present spring, as now 
seems very probable, we shall again enter upon a 
career of prosperity. Nurserymen inform us that, 
business is beginning to revive, and they anticipate 
a very good spring trade. We are satisfied that in 
a little while the business of tree planting and fruit 
growing will recover from its temporary cheek, and 
he pursued with more ardor than ever before. With 
joy shall we hail the day when swords shall he 
turned into pruning hooks, and our columns he 
more fully devoted to recording triumphs in tho 
peaceful pursuits of horticulture — triumphs which 
make no hearts sorrowful, no hearths desolate. 


gPRING, GARDEN, FLOWER AND 

TREE seeds. 

J. M. TIIORBUKN A. CO.'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Vegetable, Agricultural, Ac, SEEDS for the present season, ii 
ready for gratuitous distribution 
All the following varieties ofBEEDS mailed, postpaid. to nny 
part of the United .States, (with the exception of those marked 
thus ", which may ho mail is I to those wishing them by this con¬ 
veyance, at an additional expense of otic cent per oz ,) on re¬ 
ceipt of tho amount annexed, Cents. 

New Speckled Lima Heims .per packet 25 

New Oorrugated Pole do . ,)o 25 

Thorburn's Nonpareil Cauliflower_per oz. 75c do 10 

Early Paris do _ do 75c do 10 

Giant White Solid Celery. . do 25c do 5 

lmpfovi»d Now York Purple Riot Plant do tSOe do 10 

Karlv Winningstndt, (.'atiliage . do 20c. do 6 

New Cottagorj Jsale do 20 c. do 5 

Early Vienna Kolil Kalb . do 2(lc do 6 

Now-Jersey Hybrid Cucumber (v'y long) do 30c do 5 

Early Curled Silesia Lettuce.. do 20c do 5 

Now White Japan Melon (earl v) . .. do 25 

Huntington do (very large). . .... do 25 

Strawberry watermelon.. . do 26 

True-Yellow Danvers Liniou per lb $1, peroz. 10c do 5 

■Extra Early Princes* Peas .....per quart 30 

•Champion uf .Scotland, Eugenie and Napoleon 

Poos, each.. 

lArgcSweet Mountain Pepper . 

•Garnet t'liili Potatoes 
French ScnyUsiTurnip Radish 
New Madras (edible pod) Kudish 
Honolulu Nectarine Squash. .. 

Eejeo fsland Toronto . 

French Upright ‘to. 

Hei-ltn 'fiqtaii Turnip . 

•Norway pnlco Seed. 

•Balsam Fir Seed . 

•Allanthus Seed. 

•Holier Locust Seed. 

•Buckthorn Seed . . 

• Black Austrian Pine Seed. 

‘Stone Pine Seed. 

■European lairch Seed.. 1 | __ 

•Chinese ArtiorVit.il Seed . . do 3't)0 do 26 

■ Virgili.-i, lutea, or Yollriw Wood Tree (rare) ' . do St,00 

’Apple Seed .... .per bushel $(i, per quart 25 

•Plum-Pita ,. ,to -to 

Strawberry Seed 12 varieties each.per packet 26 

Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco. per or. 26 

*ALike Plover .per lb. 76 

'^cartel Flowering Plover. do 60 

■Lucerne.... do 26 

•Chinese Sugar Cane ..per bushel S4. nerqimrt ?5 

•(Tiicoree Seed. per oz 10c, pci fl>, 75 

J. M. YFIGRBURN A CO.'S DESCRIPTIVE CATAI.OGUK of 
FLOWER SEEDS, containing all the novelties of the season, 
has also just been polished. 

Imported German Asters for tlie Million. 

CpI.T.KOTlONS eontaining Cent*. 

12 varieties best Ti utVaqt's Ant,era.. 75 

0 do Pa nov Perfection do .fip 

12 do Giant Emperor do . 1,50 

12 do Double Quilled do . 'jo 

12 do do Globe do . no 

12 do do Dwarf do .co 

10 do Reid’s Tin proved do .” 50 

12 do Dwarf Bouquet do . 715 

12 do Pyramidal Globe do . 50 

ill do Large Flowering Globe do.. 75 

12 do Trull'aut'a Globe Perfection do. .” 7.5 

5 do Large flowered Dwarf Chrysanthemum do"I"! 50 

8 do Tall Chrysanthemum do. 60 

6 do Ranuneulua do__ 40 

8 do Imhrique Pompon do.. 60 

4 do Imptoved Ctown do. SO 

4 • do Hodge Hrur do,.,.„ so 

(5 do Pompon Chrysanthemum do. 50 

0 do Beautiful Phlox Druminondii. 40 

7 do Beiiutiful PortuJaecii . “ 35 

ALSO 

ratlin-hoc pednl.a (beautiful) ..per packet 25 

lliantliUH lieddewipii .. do 25 

Do do Double. do 25 

Do luciniutus .. . do Z 5 

Englirh Prize Hollyhock (tine). do 10 

Dch-himum foi irioHUm (aplendid). do 10 

Do tiirolnr. . . do 10 

Auricula flowered Rwe*t. William. do 25 

F’enzli-i liauthitlma (beautiful). do 25 

Ipotn.-in hederaeuip... do 25 

Splendid Crimeon Flax (beautiful). do 10 

l.inntn liewisii vnriegata (choice). do 25 

Obiliocaria pob bei'rfma. do 10 

Httlandid Hybrid Panry.. do 25 

New Early Dwarf Carnation.. do Z 5 

Cllptonia pnlrhellu ntropurpuiea. do Z 5 

Do Hzurca gr.audillora. . do 25 

L.vuuniH Maagenna... do 10 

Friilirod Chiu axe Primrose. do 25 

Salvia aplernleiiB. do 25 

Do argentea. do 60 

Do aumbUI*... do 50 

Splendid Double Zinnia . . do 25 

Can oa Warrcewiczii... do 10 

New Carmine Scabious. do 1(1 

Mauraudia. Barctayana. do 10 

Beautiful Camellia Balaams. do 10 

Lilac Giant Emperor Aster . . do 10 

J. II. THOHBURN A CO., 

633-2t 15 John Street, New York. 


H 1 :?' 1 M’St < IOMM KIM '1 A 1 , OO l .1 J K, 
EvoncMlle. Indiana. Audi, Annual N-wioti The best school 
It* **! wyman, tor acquiring a thorough practical Education 
For Catalugues (uldreaa .IEUEMIAII BF’.HM, Principal- 


FAIRFIELD SEMINARY 

nd / A N E of the oldeat Sc- 

‘1 75 V / and moat flouikhirig 

k. Boarding Schools in the Li 

n land. Comp)eta in all ita am 

!00. arningeuiMiila for L.unaa II 

ichcs and Oi NTUnu-k. Sons ami 
v dan elite ra uf o flic,erg and Ce 

c Bohllerx ill the annv rei eiv- C’c 

nch- ed/'ir of charge for tuition 

in all hut. extra branches, 
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aCtlL Address 

o. Kev. A. G COCHRAN. 

J Principal, Fairfield, N. Y. 


.per oz. 40c, per packet 5 

.per bush $1,50 

.pei 07 . 10 

.. per packet 10 

.perms. 30 

per oz. 25 1 \, per packet 5 

. do. 15 

.per oz 111 

...per lb 75c. do 15 

... do $2,00 do 25 

_ do 2,60 do 26 


A correspondent at Rawsonville, N. Y.,as well 
as several others, wishes some information through 
the Rural on the culture of Celery. We are 
always well pleased to give all tho information we 
possess, and we know of no subject eonuected with 
kitchen gardening on which knowledge is more- 
needed, than that of growing this delicious vegeta¬ 
ble. During the greater part of the winter, it is 
impossible to obtain a good head of celery in most 
of our small cities and villages, while the poorest 
Bpceiincns are sold at a high price. We have had 
an abundant supply of celery for our own use since 
the autumn, and we expect our stock will last in 
good condition until the first of April. Less Ilian n 
d iy‘s labor served to grow all we needed and Recure 
ii for use, and we think it difficult to obtain In any 
other way so much of a luxury at so little cost. The 
ground occupied amounts to nothing, for the celery 
can be planted between rows of peas, and these are 
out of the way before thespace is needed for earthing 
up the celery, and they furnish a partial shade to 
tho young plants, which is of considerable advan¬ 
tage. Every one who bas a vegetable garden should 
grow celery, and we know of no more profitable 
operation than growing this vegetable for market, 
where a ready sale can bo had. The following 
advice on the subject of growing celery, is by Wm. 
Choklton, an excellent gardener of Staten Island, 
and it is bo good that we give it to our readers: 

Management of the Seed-Bed. — From the 
beginning to the middle of April is the best time to 
sow. Prepare a spot of tolerably rich ground, by 
well digging and breaking up the clods with the 
spade. There is no occasion to use a rake, unless 
very stony; a good knocking up with the spade is 
far better, as the soil is left more open and loose 
below, in which state the surface will keep damp 
longer —a matter of importance to seeds which 
are vegetating. Next take a small hoe, and draw 
drills about half un inch deep and a foot apart; into 
these scatter the seed evenly, about so thick that an 
ounce may sow two rods of ground. Alter all is 
sown, go along each drill and cover in with the side 
of your loot as you pass along, at the same time 
press down the soil. A. little care will enable the 
operator to make a neat finish in this way, and it is 
far preferable to rolling all the largest lumps into 
the drills, as the rake is subject to do. The seeds 
by this course are more equally covered, and the 
soil is in close contact with them. 

At this time we generally have a repetition of 
warm showers, which is sufficient to encourage ger¬ 
mination; but if the weather should become very 
dry, recourse must be had to artificial watering. If 
bo, do not give frequent sprinklings, but a good and 
careful soaking. Small dribidings from a watering- 
pot only bake the surface without dampening 
below, and do more harm than good. 

When the plants are well above ground, look out 
for weeds; keep all clean, and thin out if too close. 
Remember that nothing deteriorates the quality of 
celery more than a check during growth. Do nut 
begin too early; but when a start is made, keep it 
going. One way to prevent this check is by timely 
thinning. Keep each plant asunder from its neigh¬ 
bor; and as they continue to get larger, if still too 
crowded, remove more. Attend to watering if the 
ground gets very dry, but not otherwise. By the 
beginning of July the plants will have obtained 
sufficient size for transplanting into the trenches, 
and if thus treated will bo stiff and stocky—each of 
them a good handful, und a very different sample to 
what is too often seen. 

Planting 0 0 T.— The plot for final planting should 
have been forecast in the mind, and may have been 
occupied by some other crop which is already used 
up. My own practice is to choose a piece wanting 
in manure, and sow peas in rows six feet distant 
from each other; and while they are on the ground, 
plant the celery midway between the rows, l^lie 
peas in this way act as a shade to the newly removed 
plants, which is of service till they get established; 
and tho previously hungry land, which was most 
suitable lor peas, is rendered fertile for future crops 
by the manure used for the celery. Let the trenches 
in all cases be six feet apart, which is not too much 
to allow space to earth up with. Commence by 
opening six inches deep and eighteen inches wide. 
Throw the soil neatly on each side, which will raise 
the surface about two inches, making the trench 
eight inches deep, into which convey a liberal dress¬ 
ing of well-rotted barn-yard manure—say one bar- 
row load to each four yards in length. Level and 
break up well; and when-this is accomplished, 
begin at one end, fork in the manure, and loosen 
the bottom, bringing up so much soil as will mix 
wiih the dung in equal proportions. Afterwards 
take enough of that which was previously thrown 
out and fill in another inch. This will serve as a 
good base to plant in, and keep the injured roots 
from coming into immediate contact with the 
manure. 

All being now ready, stretch a line along the 
middle of the trench; proceed to the seed-bed with 
a basket or some convenient substitute, lift the plants 
one by one carefully with a trowel, bring away as 
much earth as they will carry, place them in the 
basket, and plant- on each side of the line, six inches 
from it. Tills will give a double row, each being a 
foot asunder. Let the plants be eight inches apart 
in the row. In planting, do not use a dibble, but 
lilt the soil up with the hand, place the plant in the 
bote thus made, till in again, and pack nicely around 
it. llands wero made before dibble-sticks wore 


r*ees? at Low Prices 

FOR SPRING OF 18<U2. 


Rrst’Kctfi’i.i.y invite the attention of the public to their i>r<-n- 
ent immense FtneK. vnverinv upward of I-’IVE HUNDRED 
ACRES OF LAND, and embracing- everything desirable in 
botli 

Fruit and Ornamental Departments, 

Grown in the very l-e.-t manner, and offered either at. wholesale 
or retail, at greatly reduced prions. 

Parties who contemplate planting should avail themselves of 
this opportunity, the like of winch may not occur -nou again. 

Descriptive und Wholesale Catalogues forwarded gratis on 
receipt of a stamp for each, und all information as to prices, Ac.,, 
promptly given on application. 

MOUNT IIOl’K NUItsEKIES, 

633-8tco KOCH ESTER, N. Y. 


r T''HE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED! 
1 THE BEST SCHOOL MUSIC, 

Original School. Din tog Her. Stories, lixuling Lessons, Letters 
to Children , 1’mtrg, Sgen'lnx, Knigmas, Beautiful 
Jinyrairings, <fr., dr. , in 

CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, VOL. VI. 

REV. ALEX. CLARK, EDITOR. 

A large and elegantly printed Quarto Monthly' for Teachers 
am! School Children everywhere. 

The School Visitor ban more reading matter, liner it hot ra¬ 
tion-, and better music, than any juvenile periodical published 
for the price. 

One copy, one veur, 60 cents 

Three copies. " $ 1.00 

Eight " “ 82.00 (only 25 cents each.) 

Twel ve " " f.3.00 (andaoopy of Day-Sch(Jol Bell.) 

Tire Music alone in the Visitor is worth more than twice the 
price of the paper 

Specimens furnished free. Now is the time to form clubs. 
Address DADGHADAY A HAMMOND, 

033-31 eo 1308 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 

N. B. Subscriptions must commence quarterly, in January, 
April, July, or October. 


YUCCA STRICTA, 


spun across tho lawn, backed up by overgreens, 
forms ono of the most attractive objects in our 
grounds. Mr. IIovky says it is perfectly hardy in 
this country, and is not particular as to soil; but 
the height of its flower stem is augmented when 
planted in deep, rich, sandy loam. 

We think it only necessary to call attention to this 
very interesting class of planta to induce the more 
general cultivation of which they are eminently 
worthy. Two or three plants in the tlow'er garden, 
but more particularly on the lawn, gives to the 
whole a very pleasant oriental aspect. 


QHOICE FLOWER 

AN T) 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Mindly Imported the present Winter from the most celebrated 

French, German, and English Growers, 

A.N‘11 OFSKUl'.P gOIt 8AUC OY 

JAMES VIClv, Kochester, IN. Y. 


known, and the hardy fingers of the husbandman 
are not injured by poking them into well loosened 
mold. As each row is finished, have in readiness 
the watering-pan, and, unless the weather be very 
wet, give a good supply of water overhead, which 
will fix all (irmly, and “they will never know that 
they have been removed.” 

This will appear a very tedious process to some of 
our rough-and-tumbles, I am aware; but the end 
justifies the means, and the extra care bestowed is 
more than counterbalanced by the greater success 
afterwards. 

There is one point more than all others that 1 
would impress upon celery growers--namely, never 
let your crop Cease growing until it is ready for use. 
It' tho intervening spaces have borne a crop of peas, 
they will be ready for removal when the celery has 
advanced a little in size, anil the ground may be 
then cleared and dug over. However this may be, 
at this stage loosen up tho outsides of the trenches 
and fill in a little around the plants, during which 
operation lift up the leaves and press loosely an 
inch or two of earth around the ba.-e of each plant. 
This will tend to give an upright growth, and pre¬ 
vent bulging at the bottom. If the weather be dry, 
give a liberal supply of water, not little and often, 
but a thorough drenching. One good application is 
worth twenty sprinklings. 


fjoytiniUuntf 


I takk pleasure in olTerlnir to the lovers Of beautiful flowers 
and choice vegetables 157 New List of SecRx Tor 1883 , imported 
mainly from the best KTowers of France, Germany, und Eng¬ 
land. and which l believe to lie unsurpassed by any thing ever 
offered to tho A merit'an public. My importations embrace all 
tliat is old and valuable as well ns everything new and rare, re¬ 
gardless of cost. These seeds are put up in neat packages, otter¬ 
ed at a moderate price, and afford the amateurs and the florists 
of the country a rare opportunity to obtaiu the floral treasures 
of Europe as well as the choicest of its vegetable productions. 

O'" For complete List of Flower Seeds and Prices, see 
Rural New- Porker of February 16IA, and for Vegetable Seeds 
February 'Zld. JZ !i 


than its parent, the Early York. The fruit is about medium 
size, pale yellow where shaded, dark dull maroon where ex¬ 
posed. The flesh Is melting and juicy, amt tho flavor most 
delicious. When exhibited it proved to he highly meritorious 
as a variety for orchard bouse culture, being decidedly supe¬ 
rior to the Early York, which is, perhaps, the best flavored of 
all the very curly sorts previously known. 

The Early Albert peach is another new variety, raised by 
Mr. Kivicits. Tho fruit it bears arc round, of medium size, 
and colored of a pale or creamy tint on the shaded side, and 
of a lively light crimson where exposed. The flesh, which is 
of excellent flavor and very tender and melting, is quite polo 
at the stone, from which it separates freely. This promises to 
lie a very desirable early poach. 

The Victoria Nectarine deserves prominent mention. It 
was raised by Mr. Itivnus from the Violctte Native, ferti¬ 
lized by tlie Stamviek, and has ail the merits of the latter vari¬ 
ety without its defects. The flowers and leaves are those of 
tho Stamviek, hut tho kernel is bitter like Violctte native, 
thus proving it to he a true cross. The fruit has all the np- 
pearanee of the Stamviek, and retains its peculiar richness of 
flavor, but the flesh has a deep stain of red around tho stone, 
as In its mother. The fruit does not crack in the ripening pro¬ 
cess, which takes place a fortnight later than in Violette 
Dative, and a month earlier Ilian iu Stanwick. The fruit eom- 
mhtea of the Royal Horticultural Society have given it a first- 
class certificate— Gardener's Chronicle. 


W TC O ID m JC It FOR HALE 

60,000 I ear Seedlings, free from blight. 

30,000 I'luni Seedling*, very fine. 

25.000 Cher ry Seedling*. 

20,000 Vfurors Quince Stocks. 

Dwarf and Standard Peru- 'I roes; 1'ltirn, Peach, Apple and 
Cherry Trees; Curran!*, Houghton's Seedling Gooseberries, 
Brinelde * Raspberries, Lawton Blackberries. Am. Arbor Vibe, 
Hemlock Spruee, aqfl Hdlnini of Fir. &c. The above will be 
sold in quantities to suit purelinsms, for cash or approved notes 
pavable at hank. WILLIAMS. ItAMSDP.N A CO., 

Feb., 1802. (632-41] Dansville. Liv. Co , N. Y. 


TUTSI ORAETS! GRAM’S! 500.000 
ts, by wholesale, bv the undersigned. All bills of ten 
land upwards. #5 per thousand; bv the single thou- 
packing included in both cA-e* Send orders carle 'o 
FAHNESTOCK BROS.. Toledo, Ohio, box x-g. 


pRANBKK RY NUTS. The subscriber of- 

y .r lei tor sale a large stock of Cranberry Plants, of the cele¬ 
brated Upland Bell, Lowland Beil, and Clierl-v varieties For 
prices arid information on the culture inclose’ stamp and send 
for a Circular. Address P. [). Cl HI.SON, 

C!l-4t Bellingham. No 1 folk Co., Mass. 


F arm for ralf, i rs d ato, 

LA v UG V ( O., N. Y .—The subscriber- wishing to remove 
west, offers Ilia farm for sale, containing 137 acres The farm is 
well adapted tn grain or grass, ami is under a good slate of cul¬ 
tivation, well watered with never failing springs, ft is situated 
one mile w est of the v illage of Cato, on the direct road from 
Syracuse to Rochester, is as pleasant a situation as can he found 
in I V.- 11 , it (',,.. 3U acres or timber which tins never been culled. 
It is well calculated for two farnvg two good sets of buildings, 
one set new. plenty of fruit, one young orchard just beginning 
to luMir. Will fcII 50, 75, or tjo* whole to Miit tlio purchaser. 
Any one wishing to buy. call on th- subscriber on the premises 
or address Oaaiel B. Chuse r ’ato Terms ea«v. 

February in, l-S»L. DANIEL B. CHASE. 


Pkacu Blow Potatoes.—A Western correspondent says 
tiiis variety is never known to rot. This is not the ease here, 
whatever it may he in the West. We have few varieties more 
injured by this disease. In the Transactions of the American 
Institute, just received, we find the following on the point; 

“ Mr. Carpenter exhibited specimens of peneh blow pota¬ 
toes from Harrison township, Westchester County, badly af¬ 
fected by the potato disease—the dry rot—which first affects 
tin 1 irin, and works inward rapidly. The disease prevails to 
a large extent; some crops have been entirely destroyed.— 
Soi.o.v Hoiiinso.v said his peach blow potatoes were all going 
to decay, some weeks after being dug and stored in the barn. 
The Davis seedling and Prince Albert potatoes, grown Tight 
alongside, art nil sound.” 


PEAR MEDICINE. 

In Dn Page county, I visited a pear orchard 
owned by Luther Bartlett. It had been planted 
at considerable cost prior to the hard winter, on ex¬ 
cellent soil, well adapted to pear culture. A large 
number of trees wero killed. Somo were left, and 
neglected; for the planter was discouraged by his 
losses. But they began to bear some, and he began 
to look after them and feed them. They were most 
of them bearing well the past season. 1 le had used 
a compost of lime, ashes and salt about them, and 
he thought it added considerably to their product¬ 
iveness. Col. IJammond, a neighbor, whom we af¬ 
terwards visited, said that thus compost had cured 
liis pear trees—it was ids and Bartlett’s medicine. 


37PIEMIUIVI VAT, 

With Improved Heater and Valves 


Correction. —In your report of the F'ruit Grower's Society 
of Western New York, Mr. II. N. La.yg worthy is reported to 
say, “If large limbs are taken off olvl trees abost the first of 
April, bleeding ensues and the wood decays; but if done in 
April, the wood seasons before the sap moves, and remains 
sound.” Now, 1 do not understand how that cut later should 
heal sooner than cut earlier. Is that really so or is it not cor¬ 
rectly reported 1 I would like to understand that point, and 
as l have trees of that kind to trim this season, an Answer to 
the above would oblige me ind prubably others.—H. O,, 
Charlton, Feb. 14, 1S62. 

This was an error, as might be observed by the other re¬ 
marks of speakers. Instead of April, in the last case, it should 
have been, “early in the winter, or before the first of March.” 


Tins well-known CHEESE VAT was first introduced to tho 
Dairymen mnio than seven yeai-avo. Severed thirUStttUl have 
since been sold throughout the country - more than <me thou, 
sand the past searon Numerous and valuable improvements 
have been added from time to time, to embrace everything 
wanted in aCMEESlC VAT, and we believe it now is the most 
complete, simple, <01 cable and <rnnurh<• nl ('hecee-Making Appara¬ 
tus m the world Our long O'Uierieuce enables us Lo warrant 
Our VAT to give entire satisfaction By getting one of these 
VATS, a single Dairyman in any part of the country will have 
a* complete an Apparatus os is used in Die largest Dairying lo 
ealitiee The Out *how« the (lack side of the VAT tvhon’opened, 
after using the tube ml the end Of the heater is for the escape 
of steam, the knob at top operate* the valve. 

Roe’s Patent Adjustable Expansion Cheese Hoop, 

A icry nice tiling; one hoop makes three sizes, and expands to 
lift oil the Cheese. Skxd koh Circular 

lidE A: HLA1K, Madison, I_ake Co., Ohio. 


PLANTING OSAGE HEDGES. 

Col. Hammond had some very good hedges. He 
Buys the plants should be put out ono foot apart. 
They make stronger plants, and a hedge quite as 
quick, lie cuts them short when he plants them, 
and then within six inches of the ground the next 
season, and cuts back thereafter as may he found 
necessary to shape and secure a good hedge. lie 
mulches the young plants with half rotted straw to 
protect from drouth. 

STONING APPLE TKEEB. 

Early one morning 1 walked through Col. Ham¬ 
mond’s orchard with him, and noticed that in the 
forks of the main brandies of each tree were a 
couple of small stoues. The Colonel informed me 
that whereas his trees were formerly unproductive, 
since he hud udopted this recommendation of an old 
lady, his orchard,had produced an abundance of 
fruit 1 lie said he had tried ringing the trees, but 
the effect was not permanent as with this practice, 
His orchard was bearing heavily, and the trees ap¬ 
peared healthy. There was a heavy blue grass and 
clover sward, with luxuriant growth, carpeting the 
orchard. Col. II. does not believe in manuring 
orchards in this country. He cultivates the young 
trees awhile, then seeds with large red clover, aud 
pastures with sheep — being careful to stone such 
trees as lie desires, shall produce fruit! He plauts 
his trees thick, which is to be urged iu prairie 
countries. 


A DPLE STOCKS.- 1,(35),(Kill ona year, am! 2.000,(XX) 
J V two yearn old Apple Slock*, at. from $1.50 to $ 2.60 l.nyo, 
Our Stock* are unsurpassed, ami w<* offer them for hash at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN * FORD. 

614-tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


A GENTS WANTED to SELL Fill IT TREES. 

-TV Wx wish to employ a number of experienced ami rrust¬ 
worthy men lo sell Trees, Ac . from our Nurseries at liberal 
waves. 

Wholksal* PkaLRRS furnished with Nursery Stock, of all 
descriptions, at the lowest wholesale rater. 

HOOKER, FARLEY & CO., 

684tf Rochester Wholesale Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y 


PAVEMENTS iroR Okciiaiu> Housks.—P avements of brick, 
stone, or slate, absorb rnncli moisture, and Rive it out very 
slowly, so that in walking in your orchard house, iu early 
springer in autumn, such pavements feel cold aud uncom¬ 
fortable, and are probably dangerous to delicate constitutions 
In my opinion there is nothing equal to gravel. A path made 
with it, well sifted, and of a binding nature, is always dry and 
agreeable, and seems to give out a healthy atmosphere, in 
which it is a pleasure to breathe.— Gardener's Chronicle. 


StNTU'ilAHSy 


A Timely Caution. —In an address before Die American 
Pomological Society, President Wilder made the following 
remarks, well worthy of the attention of all friends of Horti¬ 
culture: “ Let us exorcise increased caution bow wc lend one 
influence to encourage the dissemination of new tVuits with 
extravagant pretension; sovereign remedies for disease; pat¬ 
ented nostrums for the destruction of insects; worthless fer¬ 
tilizers; aud secret arts of cultivation.” 


satpuilp T hfii uq HU p Jfmitpp,! 


Manure for Evergreens.—A correspondent of the Gar- 
tbmers' Chronicle has found macadamized road scraping 
excellent manure for evorgreens. He puts it in the holes 
when plautiug the trees. 

































































[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

ROSE —UNDER THE SNOW. 


ET .TANK JONES. 

Mt "’oo white Rose, tnj fair-haired child, 

Leaving her play at its wildest height. 

Came with an earnest air to me, 

Asking for what the snow might be? 

Then I told my little (juestioner 
How all the lilies and the violets blue, 

The moss flowers, and the roses, too, 

"Were tired of blooming, and upon the hill 
And in the vale, lay cold and still; 

So God had sent His angels o'er their earthly bed, 

A counterpane of pure white snow to spread. 

Then welled the love light in her soft blue eye. 

As, kissing me, she made this sweet reply: 

How kind of Gold Hear mamma, when your little Rose is 
dead, 

Will angels spread a covering above her tiny bed? 


*Twas half a do/.en years ago these blessed words she spake. 
The other night she fell asleep. I knew she might not wake, 
So yester evening, when the light grew crimson in the west, 
We laid our darting in her grave Unbroken be her rest! 
'Twa» hard to bury tny white Rose beneath the church yard 
mold. 

To turn away and leave her there, so lonely and so cold 
But, lo, tlds morning when I Wok' 1 all pure, and white, and 
fair. 

The snow lav drifted on the ground and tluttered in the air, 
Then from the past there floated up these blessed words again, 
These (detsud words, all sanctified-a healing for my pain. 

“ How kind of God! Hear mamma, when your little Rose i* 
dead, 

Will the angels spread a covering above her tiny bed?” 

“ Ihnu land of Gold'' all, then, my heart, go be thou reconciled, 
That He has taken to Himself my Rose, my Cndeftled. 

“ He docth all things well,”—llis will is bind. 1 know; 

Content 1*11 leave my child alone beneath the drifting snow. 
Hillsdale, Mich., 1862. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

CHIEDREN. 

The very mention of these Household Treasures 
imparts new charms to every lover of innocence 
and true simplicity. What though their tiny foot¬ 
prints bear the marks of helplessness, uud, per¬ 
chance. engender cares sometimes grievous? These 
very same dependences are many times the only 
requisites to rouse the soul for her high and holy 
mission of labor and of love. 

Mankind universally yearns for something upon 
which to bestow their affections, and they will claim 
it, too, however strange the choice. Different as 
may be the selections ot each, but few remain who 
do not sooner or later in life delight in the compan¬ 
ionship of children. Calloused, indeed, must be the 
heart that can never, amid all its penetrations, 
search the depths of one young spirit and there 
receive profit and entertainment. 

Children have oft brought out, as they alone can 
do, the gems from sordid souls. The mightiest in 
sin have each a vein of worth sometimes reserved 
for none but childhood’s magic dart to penetrate. 

Yes, Magic lends Iter wand to hind 
Childhood’S powers to the .strong 
In years, in stature, will and mind ; 

To reach, and renovate the wrong. 

The man of penury and grief has plead in vain 
for aid and sympathy, while many a child with 
frank and winning utterance has reached the miser’s 
soul, and with it even his purse, and borne away a 
blessing. 

Arc you a mother and do you falter with your 
load of care just when adversity darkens life’s sweet 
sunshine? Press on, and gather the sunbeams scat¬ 
tered by your darlings through the storm, and time 
shall lengthen your reward. 

Their eve is open to every tear, 

Their ear to every sigh ; 

Then why will you create a fear, 

Yea, mothers, trll me why ? 

They blunt the edge of sorrow in their free 
mockery of Nature’s music, and bid us join the 
chorus. As teachers of many an art, who can ques¬ 
tion their skill? Natural and free as air itself, 
they teach the best, most beautiful lessons. Their 
exercise of laith and confidence is but another 
feature ot their school of nature. 

As all things here must pass away, they too must 
die. Who has not lost a young, fair sister, brother, 
or child, and felt the utter desolation? Just when 
the buds of infancy well nigh developed were 
unfolding, an angel snatched the brightest as a 
jewel for his crown, and we were left to cherish 
their memories,— how many a passing hour do they 
beguile. 

We have been young, have had our names upon 
the list of children, and have treasured many mem¬ 
ories of those sunny, winsome days, with here and 
there a thorn to mar their beauty. And why the 
briers in childhood’s path? Misunderstanding was 
the plant that bore and nourished them. 

Where is the sprightly, sensitive child that has not 
wished to break the boundary of years from its 
protectors, and at times approach them as though 
they. too. wore children again? If such have been 
our longings, and youthful days have given place to 
years that find us parents, let us profit by OUl - child¬ 
hood’s wishes, in the training of our little ones, that 
they may never sigh for the sympathy and confi¬ 
dence their young hearts claim. And we may ever 
labor with the assurance to cheer us, that children 
will never forget the hearts that love them. 

Mas. Myra. Chelburne. 

Austinburg, Ash. Co., Ohio, 1S62. 

--«- 

A Hint to Young Ladies. — Loveliness! It is 
not your costly dress, ladies, your expensive shawl, 
or gold-laden fingers. Men of good sense look far 
beyond these. It is your character they study — 
your deportment. If you are trifling and loose 
in your conversation, no matter if you are as 
beautiful as an angel, you have no at tractions for 
them. It it is the loveliness of nature that attracts 
the first at tention, it is the mental and moral excel¬ 
lence and cultivation that wins and continues to re¬ 
tain the affeetioh of the heart, Young ladies sadly 
miss it who labor to improve their outward looks, 
while they bestow little or noUiought on their minds 
and hearts. Fools may be won by gewgaws and 
fashionable and showy dresses; but the wise, the 
prudent and substantial are never caught by such 
traps. Let modesty and virtue be your dress. Use 
pleasant and truthful language, study to do good, 
and though you may not be courted by the fop, the 
truly great will love to linger in your steps. 

u Take away the dross from the silver, and there 
shall come forth a vessel for the refiner.”— Prov. 
xxv. 4. 

- » • ■»-• ->- 

If a women is truly beautiful, let not.her beauty 
be made dim by the flash of diamonds. 



EUEJlL 



[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

BLUE WOOLEN STOCKING- YARN. 

’ Bj.i’E woolen stocking yarn and a pair of white, 
delicate girl hands became mutually acquainted tor 
the first time last October. Never before had so 
homespun a reality been given so cordial a recep¬ 
tion, or so hearty a grasp. 

Fine white Berlin ami Shetland wool — how often 
and often bad those fairy fingers toyed with their 
downy strands, and woven intricate mysterious 
shapes out of their frail threads ! Warm, brilliant 
hued zephyrs, soft tinted zephyrs, smooth snowy 
“cross cotton” and shining linen, had all been 
known and greeted kindly, aye, gladly. But blue 
woolen stocking yarn bad been passed disdainfully 
by to fall into more suitable bauds, such as some 
strong-fingered farmer matron, or Patrick’s wife 
Bridget,— fair misses pretty fingers never thought 
of grasping that. But they did, and of their own 
free accord, too,—strange, was'nl it? 

Who was it left his father's counting room, and 
stopped the counting of round, shining “yellow 
boys.” and white, pearly silver ones, to court less 
shining but sounder Minnie balls? Who was it that 
was dressed juAt like Tom O’Flaiiauty’b son Jamie, 
and marching beside him went away so proudly 
one hazy summer morning mid the shouts of a 
grateful people?—justly proud and grateful for the 
brave noble spirits that bore those marching heroes 
on to save their country's honor. All social grades 
were dissolved, all different ranks broken and 
merged into one rank, one grade—that of true 
hearted soldiers, — the only advantage of social 
elevation to ho a higher moral influence over 
their less fortunate brethren. “Who was that?'* 
“ Will’’— no matter Will who? You would know 
little better if I told, perhaps. That lair brown-eyed 
miss, with the delicate lingers, would have no need 
of asking “Will who?" How busy she knits 
round and round; she has learned to hold the strong 
coarse yarn very firmly, and to knit quite rapidly, 
considering she is such a novice. 

Round and round, one sock is almost done. “If 
he could only get my pair of socks and knew I knit 
them,” She did not say it,—the very utterance of 
the words would have made her cheeks burn. But 
very many times it did glide so noiselessly into her 
thinking. A pair Of Berlin wool sleeves lie in her 
drawer unfinished, meanwhile the socks grow fast. 
One year ago she would have laughed at such 
employment,— now, how earnestly it is pursued, 
and how much more ol a woman she has grown. 
Hqr great brown eyes seem deeper, and ber voice 
has grown more gentle, even to the little tattered 
beggar girl on tbe threshold of their back door as 
she gives her a few stray pence that she never 
would have troubled herself to find one year ago. 
And par! it not all this result has been derived from 
the influence of that new acquaintance. She has 
learned to do what is of some real benefit, and to 
consider something more than her own gratification. 
Nor is she the first, the last, the only one who has 
learned a wholesome lesson from Blue Woolen 
Stocking Yarn. Erie. 

Home, February, 1862. 
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OUR DAUGHTERS. 

The greatest danger to our daughters in the pres¬ 
ent time is the neglect of domestic education. Not 
only to themselves, but to husbands, families, and 
the community at large, does the evil extend. By 
far the greatest amount of happiness in civilized file 
is found in the domestic relations, and most, of those 
depend on the domestic culture and habits of the 
wife and mother. Let our daughters be intellec¬ 
tually educated as highly as possible; let their moral 
and social nature receive the highest graces of vigor 
and refinement; but along with these, let the domes¬ 
tic virtues find a prominent place. 

We cannot say much about our daughters being 
hereafter wives and mothers, but we ought, to think 
much of it. and give the thought prominence for 
their education. Good wives they cannot be, at 
least for men of intelligence, without mental cul¬ 
ture; good mothers they certainly cannot be without 
it; and more than this, they cannot bo such wives ns 
men need, unless they are good housekeepers, with¬ 
out a thorough and practical training to that end. 
Our daughters should be practically taught to bake, 
wash, sweep, cook, set table, and do everything 
appertaining to the order, neatness, economy and 
happiness <>( the household. All this they can learu 
as well as not, and better than not. It need not 
interfere in the least with their intellectual educa¬ 
tion. nor with the highest degree of refinement. On 
the contrary, it would greatly contribute thereto. 
Only let that time which is worse than wasted in 
idleness, sauntering and gossip, frivolous reading, 
and various modern female dissipations which kill 
time and health, be devoted to domestic duties and 
education, and our daughters would soon be all that 
the highest interests of society demand, A benign, 
elevating influence would go,forth through all the 
families of the land. Health and happiness would 
now sparkle in many a lustreless eye, the bloom 
would return to beautify many a faded cheek, and 
doctor’s bills would give way to bills of wholesome 
fare. —Arthurs Magazine. 

The Affections the Food op Life.— The af¬ 
fections are the true food of life. They underlie all 
conduct. From them conduct departs, and to them 
it returns. To many, life is absolute famine without 
love, and a perpetual feast with it. There be some 
who, if they are not loved, and they have no liberty 
of loving, though you place them never so high, 
though you surround them with every element 
touching their vanity, walk sepulchral. No mat¬ 
ter what they have, they are not fed unless they' are 
fed inwardly. They were made to feed at the heart, 
and not through any other part ot them. And 
there are many that are full, and strong, and happy 
when feeding upon love, who, when that is taken 
away, are utterly broken dowu and good for 
nothing; are like one that is starving to death. 
With such persons, while the heart is filled, the 
house is like a palace upon which the sun-light 
rests by day and whose glancing windows make 
artificial day at night.— Beecher. 

-»-♦ ♦ •- 

English Girls. —The English girl spends more 
than one-half of her waking hours in physical 
amusements, which tend to develop and invigorate 
and ripen the bodily powers. She rides, walks, 
drives, rows upon the water, runs, dances, plays, 
sings, jumps the rope, throws the ball, hurls the 
quoit, draws the bow, keeps up the shuttle-cock — 
and all this without having it pressed forever upon 
her mind that she is thereby wasting her time. She 
does this every day until it becomes a habit which 
she will follow up through life. Her frame, as a 
natural consequence, is large, her muscular system 
in better subordination, her streugth more enduring 
and the whole tone of her mind healthier. 
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A DAY-DREAM. 


BY JENNY A. STONE. 

Sad and lonely I’ve been sitting 
All this dreary autumn day, 

Listening to the clock's, dull ticking 
While ray heart is far away, 

Where the bright Potomac's waters 
Glide between the emerald shores, 
And the sun its mellow radiance 
On an armed legion pours. 

When I close my eves and listen, 

1 can hear the bugle’s call. 

And the tramp of thousands inarching, 
While the stars float over all. 

I can hear the battle s thunder 
Rising to the vaulted heaven. 

And l think how souls arc parting 
Unanointcd, unforgiven. 

Then the music changes, changes 
To the solemn dirge of death, 

For the bmvo who fought for freedom 
Nolily to their latest breath. 

And J know, though war's rod lightnings 
Still around him flash and leap, 

He I love is laid to slumber, 

O, how dreamless and how deep. 

Can 1 bless the bitter conflict 
That has snatched my hope away? 

Y’et, oh, mighty God of battles, 

Be my txiurdri/'ti hope and stay. 

Let me live to see ber banner 
Free from every stain unrolled, 

Witli the herbage of Freedom 
Sheltered ’ncutli its starry folds. 

Hadley, Mich., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.^ 
LABOR A BLESSING. 

Was labor divinely imposed on man as a curse? 
That it was has been extensively believed. But 
where is the authority or evidence for such a belief? 
The third chapter of Genesis records that Gun said 
to Adam: “In the sweat of thy lace shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return into the ground.” Was this 
information, given to Adam of the manner in which 
lie should gain subsistence after leaving tbe garden 
of Eden, a curse? Lotus examine. Before Adam 
and Eve sinned, Adam was put in an extensive 
garden, “planted eastward in Eden,” which con¬ 
tained “every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food,”—fruit and ornamental trees—“to 
dross it and to keep it,” Afterwards Eve was given 
him for an help-meet* Now as there was no sewing 
required in their housekeeping, and no account 
given us of any culinary vegetables, and conse¬ 
quently no cooking, 1 infer that the help needed 
by Adam was lor the purpose ot dressing and keep¬ 
ing the garden. To dress and keep such a garden, 
all will concede required labor; and, unless an angel 
Came occasionally to assist them, 1 can hardly see 
how two persons could accomplish so much. Labor 
undoubtedly was required of them before they sin¬ 
ned, and if in the climate of Eden, which, nhdoubt, 
was favorable to horticulture, and therefore warm, 
their faces did not sweat* that must have been a 
peculiarity of their constitutions, changed when 
they were exiled from the garden. If, therefore, 
there is any curse in tin' passage quoted, it resides 
in the sweat, and not in the labor. We know, how¬ 
ever. that those who sweat in warm weather, enjoy 
labor better than those who do not. 1 conclude, 
therefore, that neither in the labor, nor in the sweat, 
is any curse lo be found, Solomon thought as I 
do, vide many passages in Proverbs: “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise: 
which, having no guide, overseer or ruler,provideth 
her meat in the summer, and gathoreth her food in 
the harvest."—<i: S. “ The soul of the diligent shall 
be made fat."—13:4. “Sees! thou a man diligent in 
his business? he shall stand before kings; he shall 
not stand before mean men.—22:213. And in Eccle¬ 
siastes: “The sleep of a laboring man is sweet, 
whether he eat little or much; but the abundance of 
the rich will not sutler him to sleep.’’—5:12, Does a 
curse reside in that which produces sweet sleep? If 
labor is a curse, like does not beget like, for it is 
fruitful in blessings; and labor may be itself, if pro¬ 
perly associated, a well spring of enjoyment Great 
mischief, and many curses, have arisen in thisworld 
from separating its inhabitants into two classes, one 
of which shall labor in order that the other class 
may partake of the fruits of that labor, not enjoy 
them, for the fruits of labor can only be enjoyed by 
those who first labor to obtain them. The feudal 
system is one instance in illustration, the negro 
slavery of our own country another. Yet grinding 
and damaging as thpy both were, and arc, who 
does not know that many a peasant, and many a 
slave, has been happier than his master,—that one 
had sweet sleep and the other not. 

Mental labor, and muscular labor, when properly 
associated, make the best men and women, whether 
we have an eye to health, wealth, wisdom, or virtue. 
So true is this that when parents, under this healthy 
association, acquire wealth, and their offspring make 
the vain attempt to enjoy it in idleness, the result is 
disease and decay. Too many of our boarding 
school farmers’ daughters have not strength to turn 
a cheese, or lilt a large pan of milk, or churn a bowl 
full of butter—have one shoulder higher than the 
other, curved spines and blanched cheeks. Boys 
do not so readily become victims, because the habits 
of society give to them more exercise in the open 
air, and naturally they are more rugged in constitu¬ 
tion. 

Labor a curse! Oh, then, where may we look for 
a blessing? Peter Hathaway'. 

Milan, Erie Co., Ohio, 1862. 


How Health Brightens Things.— God has so 
knit the mind and body together, that, they act and 
re-act upon each other. AVho has not felt that the 
state ol' health gives a coloring to everything that 
happens to him ? One man, whose health is depres¬ 
sed, sees his own fireside, that used to buru so 
cheerily, only covered with gloom and sadness. 
Another, ol' a bright and joyous mind, in the full 
vigor of health, will go forth, and the very desert to 
that man’s eyes will rejoice, and the very wilder¬ 
ness to his view will blossom as the rose, and the 
saddest strains in nature will sound to him the most 
joyous and brilliant'. A sufferer goes out and looks 
on nature, and its roses are all become thorns, its 
myrtles all look like briars, aud Eden itself seems 
like a desert, and tbe sweetest minstrelsy of the 
grove and the forest sounds to him like a wild and 
wailing minor running through all the sounds of 
nature. 

Men should be like wine —they should grow 
better as they grow older. 





THE FLAG WE LOVE. 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, is his speech on the 
occasion of presenting a banner to the regiment of 
Senator Wilson, paid the following beautiful tribute 
to our National flag: 

Sir, I must detain you no longer. 1 have said 
enough, and more than enough to manifest the spirit 
in which this flag is now committed to your charge. 
It is tbe National ensign, pure and simple: dearer 
to all our hearts at this moment, as we lift it to the 
gale, aud see no other sign of hope upon the storm 
cloud, which rolls and rattles above it, save that 
which is reflected from its own radiant hues; dearer, 
a thousand fold dearer to us all. than ever it was be¬ 
fore, while gilded by the sunshine of prosperity, and 
playing with the zephyrs of peace. It will speak 
for itself, far more eloquently than I can speak for it. 

Behold it! Listen to it! Every star has a tongue, 
every stripe is nrlioulate. There is no language or 
speech where their voices are not hoard. There's I 
magic in the web of it. It has an answer for every i 
question of duty. It has a solution for every doubt ^ 
and every perplexity. It has a word of good cheer 
for every hour of gloom or of despondency. 

Behold il! Listen to it! it speaks of earlier and 
of later struggles. It speaks of victories, and some¬ 
times of reverses, on the sea and on the land. It 
speaks of patriots and heroes among the living and 
among the dead; and of him. the first and greatest 
of them all, around whose consecrated ashes this 
unnatural and abhorrent strife has so long been 
raging—“the abomination of desolation standing 
where it ought not.” But before all, and above all 
other associations and memories—whether of glori¬ 
ous men, or glorious deeds, or glorious places—its 
voice is ever of Union aud liberty, of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the laws. 

Behold it! Listen to it! Let it tell the story of 
its birth to these gallant volunteers, as they march 
beneath its folds by day, or repose beneath its sen¬ 
tinel stars by night Let it recall to them the 
strange, eventful history of its rise and progress; let 
it rehearse to them the wondrous tale, of its trials 
and triumphs, in peace as well as in war; and, what¬ 
ever else may happen to it or to them, it will never 
be surrendered to rebels, never bo ignominiuusly 
struck to treason, nor ever be prostituted to any un¬ 
worthy and unchristian purpose of revenge, depre¬ 
dation or rapine. 

And may a merciful God cover the head of each 
one of its brave defenders in the hour of battle! 

BOOKS FOR YOUTH AND AGE. 


If one were to arrange the library of a man who 
had always been a reader, according to bis growth 
in years, how very few books would be shifted from 
the child's shelves to the boy's, and thence to the 
man's; so rarely do our book companions grow 
u]> with us, so commonly do we outgrow them, 
and use them only as mementos of former days. 
01 the books which remain with us through 
more than one stage of life, there are very few 
which we enjoy in each of tbe stages. Books of 
adventure, for instance, keep their charm through 
childhood and early youth ; but when our t uwn 
period of adventure arrives, we find it so much 
more intense than our boyish dreams, that Robinson 
Crusoe and his fellows lose their charms; when we 
pass this stago and reach that of steady, quiet life, 
and especially when we enter that period where we 
sil under our own vine and fig-tree, these books 
regain their old charms, because they reflect former 
experience, and help us to live over our more 
impulsive years. So, too, fairy tales arc inseparable 
from childhood, but in youth action finds its poetry 
in romance, and it is in th* years of riper manhood 
that these tales recover their enchantment, because 
it Is then that the spirit of childhood within us 
begins to re-assert itself Childhood has no fore¬ 
knowledge of the struggle of youth and the reflec¬ 
tion of manhood; yet it accompanies each state, and 
finally regains its ascendency: not now, however, to 
be symbolized by the*innocence of infancy, but by 
the white-robed figures with palms in their hands.— 
National Quarterly Review. 


FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD. 


It is not strange that men recoil from a plunge 
into the world's cold waters, and long to creep back 
into the bath from which Ihey have suddenly risen. 
But that man or woman, having fully passed into 
the estate of man and woman, should desire to be¬ 
come children again, is impossible. It is only the 
half-developed, the badly-developed, the imperfectly 
nurtured, the mean-spirited, and the demoralized, 
who look back to the innocence, the helplessness, 
and the simple animal joy and content of childhood 
with genuine regret for their loss. I want no better 
evidence that a person’s life is regarded by himself 
asafailure, than that furnished bybishonest willing¬ 
ness to be restored to his childhood. When a man is 
ready to relinquish the power of his mature reason, 
his strength and skill for self-support, the independ¬ 
ence of his will and lile, his bosom companion and 
children, Ids interest in the stirring affairs of his 
time, his part in deciding the great questions which 
agitate his age and nation, lus intelligent apprehen¬ 
sion of the relations which exist between himself 
and his Maker, and his rational hope of immortality. 
11 he have one —for the negative animal content 
and frivolous enjoyments of a child, he does not de¬ 
serve the name of a man; he is a weak, unhealthy, 
broken-down creature, or a base poltroon.— I)r. 
Holland. _ _ 

“The Measure of the Strength” of a thiug 
is the measure of the strength of the weakest part. 
To put it in simple phrase, the strength of your 
table is the strength of the weak leg. not that of the 
sound ones. Apply this rule to character, and at 
once many things are explained. We have all been 
perplexed at the numerous brilliant failures we 
have observed—men with talents wo fine and 
promise so great accomplishing little or nothing in 
the life-battle: and we are puzzled daily at the 
learned, able men, whose judgments are all awry, 
and who founder in great seas of light. They are 
victims to this severe law of mental mechanics, 
which renders their strength of character only up 
to the level of their weaknesses — fatal “rills with¬ 
in the lute” too often making “ the music mute.”— 
Exchange\ _ _ 

How sweet are the affections of kindness, liow 
balmy the influence of that regard which dwells 
around our fireside. Distrust and doubt darken uot 
the luster of its purity; (bo cravings of interest and 
jealousy mar not ibe harmony of that scene. 
Parental kindness and filial affection blossom there 
in all the freshness of eternal spring. It matters 
not if the world is cold, if we can but turn to our 
own dear circle, and receive all that our heart claims. 



[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
“IT IS BEAUTIFUL.” 


Last wards of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


• It is beautiful." Tlie words were murmured with her latest, 
faintest breath, 

For the life of that poet woman was yielding up to Death;. 
Ami the golden gates were opening unto her spirit’s gaze, 

And she saw the white robed seraphs and heard the song of 
praise. 

Unseen Angels downward came and took her soul away; 

Of that noble, gifted woman, there was left to us—the clay; 
And the very cloud = seemed weeping for that desolated hearth; 
But the selling sun shone brightly as we gave her back to 
earth. 

‘ It is beautiful ” to live, os she lived, to bless mankind, 
Scattering gems of holy thought from her treasure-laden mind, 
Giving kindly words and actions the weary ones to cheer; 

To many o’er the wide earth her name will e'er he dear. 

“ It is beautiful ” to die as she died with Angels near, 

And glimpses bright of Heaven dawning on her vision clear; 
Leaving earllily home with assurance of a better home on 
high, 

With the knowledge of a well-spent life, “it is beautiful” to 

die. 

Rome, N. Y., 1862. E. 
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EARTHLY PLEASURES. 

We have read of Cain, how long he walked 
nightly on the heights lhat commanded a view of 
Eden, gazing on (hose fragrant, celestial bowers in 
which no human form might repose—flowers whose 
aroma might gladden no human soul, “wasting 
their sweetness on the air around them,”—delicious, 
golden fruits that human lips might never taste, 
dropping, ungathered, on the ground. How the 
desire burned in liis soul to enter and possess what 
ho called his inheritance, regardless that it was for¬ 
ever forfeited, and that he was unworthy to set his 
foot on the holy ground. How he pressed nearer, 
night after night, ever wounding himself more 
deeply on the flaming sword of the Cherubim, till 
the bitterness of his pain made him go raging all 
the day. 

Ho have - 1 ever found it when looking for earthly 
happiness. It is as fair to look upon as the deserted 
garden. If we permit ourselves to gaze, it awakens 
in our soul just such a burning desire, and uncon¬ 
sciously pressing nearer and nearer to grasp the 
golden fruit, we find ourselves pierced through and 
through with the flaming sword. 

Yet Goto is good. We are fallen, and Eden is 
forever lost; but he has sent his Son to redeem us. 
Jews has come to raise us up, and make us meet 
once more to be called the sons of Gun. lie has 
gone to pre]iare for us an inheritance, the beauty and 
glory Of which far exceed that of the Eden lost* 
By faith we can look across the river and see this 
inheritance, and the desire that it awakens in us is 
holy and pleasing in the sight of God. No Cherub 
holds a flaming sword to pierce ns as we press 
toward il, but. the Spirit and the bride say, come; 
and whosoever will may eat of the fruit and drink 
of the water of life freely. 

And this world belongs to our God. He has 
promised that all things shall work together for 
good to them that love Him, and it is our privilege 
to enjoy all the good ihings of this world, using 
them in such a way that they will help us on to 
Gun. Whatever earthly good thing we behold, we 
may say it belongs to our Father, and lie will give 
us so much of it as will be for our good, for no good 
thing will He withhold, lie spared not Ills Son, 
but delivered Him up for 11 s, and we may trust Him 
with safety and thankfulness for all that we need by 
the way. J. A. McMaster. 

Murray, N. Y., 1862. 


ACQUIRED BEAUTY BEST. 

Beauty is an excellent gift of God; nor has the 
pen of the Holy Spirit forgotten to speak its praise; 
but it is virtuous and godly beauty alone which 
Scripture honors, expressly declaring on tbe other 
hand that “ A fair woman, without discretion, is as 
a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout. ’ (Prov, xi., 22.) 
Many a pretty girl is like the flower called the impe¬ 
rial crown, which is admired, no doubt, for its showy 
appearance, but despised lor its unpleasant odor. 
Were her mind as live from pride, selfishness, 
luxury, and levity, as her countenance from spots 
or wrinkles, and could she govern her inward incli¬ 
nations as she does her external carriage, she would 
have none to match her. But who loves the cater¬ 
pillar and such insects, however showy their appear¬ 
ance, and bright and variegated the colors that 
adorn them, seeing they injure and defile the trees 
and plants on which they settle? What the better 
is an apple for its rosy skin, if the maggots have 
penetrated anil devoured its heart? What care I 
for the beautiful brown of the nut, if it lie worm- 
eaten, and till the mouth with corruption? Even so, 
external beauty of person deserves no praise, unless 
matched with the inward beauty of virtue and holi¬ 
ness. It is, therefore, far better to acquire beauty 
than to be born with it The best kind is that which 
does not wither at the touch of fever, like a flower, 
but lasts and endures on a bed of sickness, in old 
age, and even at death.— Gotihald. 


As it is tbe sun that ripens, as it is the sun that 
gives color and flavor, as it is the sun that is required 
to do all things in the life of a plant, so, in the life 
of every man the power of God on the soul is 
indispensable to the development ol the higher 
faculties, and their development in the highest 
forms. 

- »•♦ «-* - 

Labor is of noble birth; but prayer is the daughter 
of Heaven. Labor has a place near the throne, but 
prayer touches the golden sceptre. Labor, Martha 
like, is busy with much serving, but prayer sits 
with Mary at the feet of Jesus! 


John Howard, the philanthropist, is said never 
to have neglected family prayer, even though there 
was but one, and that one his domestic, to join in it; 
always declaring that where he had a tent, God 
should have an altar. 


A good man. when dying, once said, “Formerly 
death appeared to mo like a river, but now it has 
dwindled to a little rill; uud my comforts, which 
were as a rill, have become as the broad aud deep 
river.” 

- -~4—« • 4-- 

Though we die, our prayers do not die with us 
—they outlive us; and those we leave behind us 
in the world may reap the benefit of them when 
we are turned to dust. 






transpired to detract from (he success of the enter¬ 
prise. We met them iu their stronghold, drove 
them out, took them prisoners with all their arms, 
ammunition, stores, and equipage. Our loss, com¬ 
pared witli the result, is irifliug. We have lost 
brave men, but they died with the sounds of victory 
ringing in their ears, the highest ambition of the true 
soldier. Friends will mourn their loss; but the 
pang is softened by the consciousness that they died 
to sorao effect. No disastrous rout adds bitterness 
to their sorrow. On the contrary, the light of a 
brilliant and unqualified victory forms a halo around 
their bloody couches, causing the hearts of mothers, 
wives, and sisters to rejoice, though their eyes may 
be suffused with tears. 


do his duty.” The effect of this on the “ shell-backs" 
was electrical. They worked their guns with un¬ 
flagging energy, determined that their country 
should have nothing to complain of, in relation to 
them. As our vessels came within shorter range 
the fire became more rapid, but the regular fire did 
not commence until noon, when the flag ship dis¬ 
played the. signal for close action. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE ACTION. 

The number of the rebel gunboats visible in the 
early part of the engagement was seven; but as our 
vessels came into closer action they moved to the 
northward with the design of drawing our fleet after 
them so as to bring them under the guns of their 
batteries on the island. At twelve o’clock the 
engagement became general between the retreating 
gunboats of the rebels and our fleet, witli an occa¬ 
sional shot from a battery on shore. The fil ing was 
exceedingly brisk for Some time, but the distance 
was evidently too long for destructive effect. The 
rebel gunboats kept up a steady fire in reply, and 

ig the water 
Their tire was varied at times 


Fort Oonelson—The First Day’s Fight. 

Up to present date (Friday, Feb. 21st,) we have 
received the details of only the first day’s conflict 
at Fort Donelson. The fight was then almost totally 
confined to the gun-boats under Com. Foote, and 
we condense the description furnished to the Cin¬ 
cinnati Gazette by Us reporter. The subject will be 
resumed in our next, 

FLAG SHIR ST. LOUIS—GOING ON BOARD. 

At eight o’clock, just one hour after receiving the 
first intimation that I could get an opportunity to 
accompany the expedition, T charged at the point of 
the carpet sack down to the Government wharf, at 
which “the Commodore’s lug” lay moored. A 
number of men were busy loading the tug with 
powder and shell for the St. Louis—the flag ship— 
which lay up the river about two miles. Avery short 
time elapsed, when it was announced that all was 
ready, and the signal being given, the little vessel 
headed up the Ohio, and with groat panting and 
puffing made her way against a strong current at a 
slow rate of speed. While going up, one of the 
men belonging to the crew of the St. Louis, an old 
salt, who had seen very active service in the Crimean 
war, after glancing at the pile of grape and shell 
which lay on the deck of the trig, said very “dryly,” 
« Well, if some of them things don’t get foul of Fort 
Donelson, I’m very much mistaken.” Two of his 
comrades who had lieen in the Fort Henry fight, 
joined in, “We’ll make ’em tell this time, sure." 

The St. Louis Won laurels in the Fort Henry 
attack. She was in the thickest of that well-fought 
battle, taking the lead about thirty yards, and keep¬ 
ing her how hard upon the fort all the time. Several 
of the enemy’s shots struck her, but she sustained 
no serious injury. 

UNDER WAY. 

The powder and shell were soon transferred from 
the deck of the tug to the magazine of the St Louts, 
and then the flag ship of the flotilla awaited ouly 
the arrival of Commodore Footo to be in readiness 
for starting. At a few minutes past nine o'clock, 
the shrill whistle of the tug announced its approach, 
with the flag officer on board, and at a quarter of an 
hour afterward, we were under way up the Ohio. 

AT PADUCAH. 

Wicn.visHOAY, Feb. 12. M. 

We have just reached Paducah, Ky., fourteen 
hours from Cairo. At an early hour this morning 
we passed the gunboats Lexington and Conestoga, 
bound for Cairo. They have just returned from 
■ the Tennessee river expedition, which Capt. Phelps 
so nobly commanded. The Lexington was materi- 
, ally damaged by an accident before -he had gone 
, far,and was going to Cairo for repairs. Com. Foote 
hailed both vessels, and ordered the Conestoga to 
- turn round and accompany us. Our fleet now con- 
! sints of the St. Louis, the Pittsburg, the Louisville, 
! and tlie Conestoga. The Taylor is at this place 
, and will accompany us from here—making in all 
live vessels. Ouly Ihu three first, named, however, 


landing 


u x,on-(!. long was the night of her Wrong, but the High 
with the flashing of steel, like a day-spring, hath broi 
And its dawn shows the van marching on to a man, 
To die in the call which his country hath spoken; 

For that coll now awakes 
All the seas and the lakes, 

To catch the bright morn of her might as it breaks, 
And shout by the banner that Treason forsakes— 

1 The Union—Now and Forever!’” 


their shots could be seen skipping alon 
among our vessel 
by the hauler report of a 100-pound Parrott gun on 
board one of their vessels. The Sawyer gun on 
board the Fanny, which was captured by the rebels 
at Hatleras Inlet, was the most annoying in its 
effects, as the range is long and very accurate. 

The lire from the fort indicated a weak forco work¬ 
ing the guns. Their shots, which were inaccurate, 
and chiefly ricochet, were fired at considerable inter¬ 
vals. The gnus of the fort are evidently heavy, but 
not rifled. The rebel gunboats retire steadily before 
our fleet, and are now a considerable distance up 
the sound. A line of piles driven into the bottom 
across the principal channel obstructs the progress 
of our vessels in the direction of (lie retreating 
rebels, which occupy an inner channel under the 
guns of their battery, and our fleet now turn their 
attention to the fort, which keeps up a steady and 
rapid tire. 

General Burnside, on board the Spaulding, has 
approached sufficiently near to have an excellent 
view of the bombardment, and is now pacing the 
dock with impatience at the delay in the. arrival of 
the transport fleet. Our fleet of transports may now 
be seen crowding through the inlet. The stern- 
wheel boat Cadet with the hist New York, Colonel 
Forrero, on board, has just come up abreast the 
Spaulding, and Colonel Ferrero is ordered to be to 
readiness to land his men, to which he responds, 
“All ready, General.” 

PREPARATIONS TO LAND. 

The lire from the battery having slackened, a 
small cove, known as Ashby's harbor, about two 
miles south of the battery, is indicated by General 
Burnside as the point at which the troops are to be 
landed. General B. instructed Lieut. Andrews to 
take a boat’s crew, with ten soldiers, and pull 
toward the shore and examine the. character of the 
water at the landing. The enterprise was not unat¬ 
tended with danger, as the sequel proved. After 
completing the soundings, Lieut. A. returned to the 
boat and shoved off, when about thirty men sprang 
up from the tall grass and discharged their muskets 
at, the boat. One of the bullets passed near the 
lieutenant and took effect, ip the lower jaw of Clias. 
A. Vaill, of the 5th Rhode Island regiment, inflict¬ 
ing a severe but not dangerous wound. 

THE landing. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon all the transport 
ships were within the inlet and clustered in rear of 
the bombarding fleet, at a safe distance. Their 
boats are being lowered and got ready with crow 
and coxswain, to pull ashore or bo towed by a 
steamer. The stern-wheeled Cadet, with the 51st 
New York volunteers crowded on her decks, 
approached the shore gradually. The Patuxent, 
with the 21st Massachusetts on board and boats at 
her stern, next passed. The Pilot Boy, loaded on 
every available spot with the 25th Massachusetts, 
and towing a string of twenty boats, also full to 
their gunwales, passed along with Lieut. Andrews 
on board to pilot her into the water he had sounded. 

At live o’clock the first body of troops was landed 
from tlie Pilot Boy and her small boats, consisting 
of tlie 25th regiment of Massachusetts volunteers. 
The landing of the troops was unobstructed for a 
good reason. A body of rebels were discovered by 
the glare of their bayonets over tlie underbrush, and 
a shrapDel shell from the Delaware and Picket soon 

The landiug 


’** DOVER 
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THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The Capture of Roanoke Island. 

In our last issue we gave a brief* sketch of this 
brilliant movement of the troops composing the 
“Burnside Expedition,” and now present Rural 
readers with a full account, made up from the 
special correspondence of the New York press. 
Comment is unnecessary —Northern soldiers are 
writing their own history with the bayonet : 

DEI'A I! TUllE FROM H ATTERAS INLET. 

At hall past seven A. M-, on the 5th, Flag Officer 
Goldsboiough’s vessel (the Philadelphia) moved 
forward, heading partly southward, and was followed 
bv the other vessels of the naval squadron. After 
the naval squadron, came, the transports and gun¬ 
boats. carrying troops. The little propeller Picket, 
with General Burnside on board, was moving about 
in every direction and firing guns as signals of 
departure to the various brigades. But few changes 
hud been made from the order of embarkation at 
Annapolis. Some of the ships of heavy draft were 
relieved of their troops, who were transferred to 
other ships of less draft to facilitate navigation of 
the sound. 

The appearance of the fleet is very imposing. It 
consists in all of sixty-five vessels of all classes and 
characters. Each brigade forms three columns, 
headed by the flag ship of the brigade. The gun¬ 
boats of the coast division occupy chiefly positions 
on the flanks, to be ready for a response to any 
demonstration from shore that we may hear. The 
aisles between 


ONE MILE 


when a charge by the 9th New York, (Hawkins’ 
Zouaves,) was ordered. Major .Kimball at once 


the three columns of shi; 
unbroken through the whole length of tin 
which extends almost two miles over the surface of 
the sound, except, by the two or three small pro¬ 
pellers whoso duty consists in conveying orders in 
relation to the speed of some steamer that cannot be 
curbed down to the snail pace at which we are trav¬ 
eling-four miles an hour. This speed will bring 
us within ten miles of Roanoke Island about sunset, 
when wo will anchor for ibe night. 

At sundown this evening the signal to come to 
anchor was displayed from the flag ship, and our 
anchors wore dropped in about two fathoms of 
water, and within fen miles of the southern point of 
Roanoke Island, which, after to-morrow, must ac¬ 
knowledge allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. The 
marshes of Roanoke are within about seven miles 
of us to-night, and a sharp lookout is kept up by our 
gunboat flotilla. 

At dawn to-morrow we move forward and expect 
in two hours to lie at Roanoke Island. The precise 
point of attack is scarcely indicated yet, but will be 
determined by the presence of the enemy’s "batteries. 
Such craft as may appear with hostile intent will 
first be. disposed of. and the batteries will next be 
attended to. The channel through which we pass 
is at some points so narrow that a musket can do 
execution on the opposite shore. At other points it 
approaches the shore very closely. At no point in 
the channel are our vessels at any time beyond easy 
range of batteries erected on the mainland. 

weighing anchor again. 

The signal to weigh anchor was hoisted at the 
mast head of the flag ship at eight o'clock this morn¬ 
ing, (Fob. G,) the weather being dark and the horizon 
filled with heavy clouds. The fleet was soon in 
motion. The gunboats are a considerable distance 
in advance of 11 s. Our progress is slow and careful, 
as the water shoals considerably. A low point to 
the east of us has the remains of a lighthouse on it, 
but its warning eye is dimmed by the vandalism 
that characterizes every act of the Southern rebels. 
About north of UR the southern extremity of Roanoke 
marshes looms through the rainy atmosphere by 
which we are now surrounded (11 A. M.) Our pro¬ 
gress is entirely arrested by the storm for about a 
quarterof an liour, but there goes the clangol the bell 
to “start her.” A mile or two further-on wo anchor 
lor the night, tlie weather not permitting an attempt 
to pass through Roanoke Inlet without extreme 
danger. But to-morrow will decide whether ,-pongy- 
shored Carolina or sterile rocky-coasted New Eng¬ 
land produces the better men. 

PROCEEDING TO THE BOMBARDMENT. 

All our preparations having been made by ten 
o’clock of the 7th, tlie gunboats, under the lead of 
the flag officer's ship, moved forward, and were soon 
iuside the narrow passage leading into Croatan 
Sound, known as Roanoke Inlet. The mainland 
juts eastward, forming a point of marshy land at the 
southern extremity of Croatan Sound, which lorms 
the only navigable water leading past Roanoke 
Island. A small marshy island forms the eastern 
boundary of the channel, while the western shore is 
a low marshy point. One of our gunboats grounded 
in passing through, but was soon got off. Following 
Commodore Guldsborougb’s squadron were the 
gunboats of the Coast Division, all of which passed 
through without interruption. 

The S. R. Spaulding, with General Burnside on 
board, next passed through, but the remainder of 
the transports wore detained about two hours. The 
rebel gunboats could now be seen close in shore 
evidently under the guns of batteries on shore As 
our fleet passed into the sound a signal was fired 
from one of the rebel gunboats to announce our 
approach. This was about hall-past ion o’clock. 
At half past eleven the first gun from our vessels 
was fired from the flag ship, and was replied to by 
the rebels. The flag officer hoisted the signal— 


fleet. 


sent them scampering into the woods, 
of our troops was in itself a brilliant operation. 
Before eleven o’clock the bivouac fires of our regi¬ 
ments lighted up the shore and the woods the dis¬ 
tance of a mile. 

A slight advance was made by the 21sl Massachu¬ 
setts soon after landing. They proceeded along a 
road leading diagonally across the island, and when 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore they fell in 
with a party of the pickets of the enemy. 

On the morning of the 9th, a few shots were 
exchanged between our gunboats and tlie battery. 
This, however, ceased alter about, fifteen minutes’ 
tiring, and was not renewed during the day. The 
rebel gunboats were not seen after the fight of the 
7th, having gone up the sound in the night 

THE DECISIVE CONFLICT. 

A brilliant but bloody fight of two hours’ dura¬ 
tion has put us in possession of Roanoke Island, 
with the forts on the mainland destroyed and aban¬ 
doned by the enemy. The plan of attack Consisted 
of a central attacking column, led by Brigadier- 
General Foster; a left flanking column to attack the 
right of the enemy’s work, under Brigadier-General 
Reno, and right flank column to attack the left op 
the enemy’s position, under the command of Briga¬ 
dier-General Parke. 

The approach to the enemy’s position was through 
a swampy wood, with a dense undergrowth, render¬ 
ing it almost impenetrable. An ordinary cart voad 
leading through this wood from the shore to the 
field work, a distance of about a mile, was the only 
mode of communication. The woods in front of the 
battery had been cut down a distance of three hun¬ 
dred yards, forming an open space to bo played on 
by the rebel guns, about two hundred feet wide. 
The woods immediately in rear of the work were 
also cut down to permit the mameuvortog of their 
own forces. 

The battery consisted of an tfai tli work with three 
faces covering the open space before and the woods 
at each side of the open .space, but with a general 
direction of lire to the front. The guns were 
mounted in embrasure. In front of the work is a 
ditch eight feet wide ami about three feet deep, 
and tilled with water. This earth work is about 
thirty-five yards wide, and was erected across the 
road by which our men must advance. The ground 
in front of the work is a deep marsh, on which the 
trees which were felled still lie. The difficult 
nature of this grouud was increased by the pits 


the flank of onr center column. This movement, was 
intercepted by the 23d and 27th Massachusetts regi¬ 
ments, and a sharp encounter between their skirm¬ 
ishers and three companies of the 2d battalion of 
Wise’s Legion, resulted in the repulse of the Vir¬ 
ginians, with the loss of Captain 0. Jennings Wise, 
mortally wounded, Captain Robert Coles killed, and 
several officers slightly wounded. 

The engagement was now at the fiercest, the con¬ 
stant rattle of musketry, varied only when a volley 
was discharged, was perfectly deafening. The lull 
iu the storm was filled up by the roar of our battery 
and that of the enemy, which sent charge after 
charge of grape shot and shrapnel among our sol¬ 
diers. No sign of flinching was visible iu our ranks. 
The wounded from the field ihat were borne to the 
rear by their comrades, in their arms or on litters, 
passed our advancing regiments with a smile, and 
us much of a cheer as their faintness would permit 
them to give, and never without an encouraging 
word if they were not too much exhausted to speak. 

At each flash of the enemy’s cannon, our men 
were ordered to crouch down in order to avoid the 
flying missiles. The difficulty in executing such a 
movement was very great. Our men stood, in 
many instances, in water and mud to their hips, and 
to move in any direction required a scramble over a 
fallen tree, with jagged and torn branches to annoy 
and impede. The bodies of the dead and wounded, 
when they first fell, were in most instances covered 
with water, especially when they fell into the pits 
with which the field is cut up. 

The column under Gen. Parke, sent to attack the 
left of the battery, had passed the central column, 


beyond the enemy's range. In the afternoon she 
renewed the attack. 

We are now within thirteen miles of the fort 
The discharge of cannon lias been heard at inter¬ 
vals for about two hours. The weather is very bad 
—a cold sleet falling heavily. 

continuation of the conflict. 

Friday Night, February 1-ltli. 

At eleven o’clock last night, we arrived within 
two miles of the fort. Here we found the Caronde- 
let at anchor. She had been engaging the enemy 
iluring the afternoon, at a distance of a mile, had 
fired about two hundred shots, and retired without 
receiving any damage. By six o’clock this morn¬ 
ing. sixteen transports had arrived from St). Louis, 
Cairo, and Cincinnati, carrying, iu all about 10,009 
troops, cavalry, artillery and infantry. 

At 9 o’clock this morning General Grant came on 
board our vessel, and had a conference with Com¬ 
modore Foote. Between the two Commanders it 
was agreed that the gunboats and land forces should 
make a simultaneous attack—the ball to be opened 
from the river. 

At about noon the flag ship signaled the captains 
of the different vessels to come on board for con- 


sand men. The post includes the whole of Roanoke 
Island, with batteries mounting over thirty guns, 
and Fort Forest on the mainland, mounting eight or 
ten guns. Two large encamp’ments commenced in 
August by the 3d Georgia regiment, and completed 
by the rebels now our prisoners, were also surren¬ 
dered. The camp is composed of wooden quarters 
for from four to five thousand men, comfortably 
constructed, and shingled over, and in excellent 
condition. 

About six thousand of our soldiers are encamped 
in these buildings, with the rebel prisoners, who 
were assigned quarters and a guard placed over 
them. The batteries along shore were abandoned 
by their garrisons as soon as the knowledge of tlie 
capture of the field works by our men reached 
them. They joined the main body and w r ere sur¬ 
rendered with the others. 

Our victory was complete. Not one circumstance 










commended the deliberate aim of the marksman, by 
a message through his speaking-tube. When the 
balls felfsbort, bo expressed his dissatisfaction in 
such words aa ‘“a little further, man; you are fulling 
too short.” During a part ol the action he was on 
the gun-deck, superintending the cure of the 
wounded. The Captain of the St. Louis displayed 
urea' courage and coolness also; too much com¬ 
mendation cannot be bestowed on him. The same 
may be said ol every captain in the fleet. 

KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

Killed. Wonnded. 

On the St. Louis....._.1 9 

“ Carondelet ,_ 4 29 

n Fittaburg_0 2 

“ Louisville. 4 5 

Total. .9 4.5 

Two of the wounded having since died, changes 
the above to 11 killed and 43 wounded. 

MOVEMENT OF TBB LAND FORCES. 

Wednesday was quietly consumed in moving from 
Fort Henry, and getting into position before the 
rebels, a mile and a half from the Cumberland and 
the Fort against which we were meting. 

Most of Gen. McOlernand's division bad crossed 
the slough of despond, which encircles Fort Henry, 
in the forenoon, and in the afternoon Gen. Smith's 
division began their transit across the river at, a. 
seasonable hour, and by uine o’clock the entire 
army, about 18,000 strong, were on the move to the 
eastward. 

DEPARTURE OF GF.N. GRANT. 

The army being well started, Gen. Grant and 
staff left their headquarters, on the steamer Uncle 
Sam, about ten o’clock, and followed rapidly after a 
division which had taken the ridge, or more south¬ 
erly route. The roads, after once getting beyond 
the’ low grounds in the immediate viunity of the 
fort, were admirable. 

FROM FORT HENRY TO THE ENEMY. 

The route for the most part led along the high 
land of the ridges, through a i ensely wooded coun¬ 
try, with signs of a human habitation, or even culti¬ 
vation, but rarely visible. 1 might, hero stale that, 
all of the section between Forts Henry and Donel- 
son is of this character—a mere succession of hills 
and valleys, thickly wooded with oak and “ second 
growth,” and with’ here and there a cluster of pine 
groves, whose evergreens contrasted prettily with 
the barren vegetation surrounding. The ridges 
vary from one hundred to three hundred teet. in 
height. Through most of the valleys are nine 
streams ol water, which, as they approach the Ten¬ 
nessee and Cumberland, to which they are tribu¬ 
taries, gradually assume, on account of the back¬ 
water from them, the magnitude of large streams, 
which in no small degree annoyed our Generals in 
the manoeuvring ot their commands. 

THE ENEMY. 

Receiving information that the enemy had been 
seen on the ridge in front of ns, General Grant, 
immediately ordered the hills to be occupied by our 
forces, moving in line of battle order. It was finely 
executed — Hie men pushing forward with even 
front through the brush, over brooks and fences, 
until the desired point, had been reached. In the 
meantime, when this order was being carried out, 
sharp musketry firing was heard up the hill over 
which the road led, and occupied by Gen. 0 lesby's 
Rrigade. It. was but brief however, and upon going 
forward it was ascertained that a small advance 
force of the enemy had been met by the 8th Illinois, 
under Lieut.-Col.' Frank Rhodes, and after a slight 
skirmish, driven back with the loss of a few killed 
and wounded on their side, and four wounded of 
the 8th, 

The 8th. 30th, and 3Isf Illinois were drawn up on 
the road in line of battle, and in the front Oapt. 
Schwartz had got a couple of his guns in position, 
ready for any emergency. Gen. Grant here gave 
orders for a still further advance to the next ridge 
to the north and left of us, and then returned to 
further the advance of the brigades behind. Retro¬ 
grading to the open field. Gen. Smith was met, who 
stated that hid division was close behind, and would 
soon be up to support any advance which might 
be made. 

A GAMP OF THE ENEMY DISCOVERED, 

After considerable scouring of the woods to the 
north, it was discovered that what rebels were to 
be seen were on the road to the front of us. Our 
advance soon after discovered their encampment on 
u barren hillside, directly in front of us, and on the 
main road leading to the Cumberland. A further 
movement on the part of Gen. Oglesby’s division 
discovered more forces posted on a high ridge lead¬ 
ing west of this encampment, and as our regiments 
swept around from their respective positions on the 
road to the right ami left, and gradually coming 
round with n face to the mo th, there we were face to 
face with the enemy. The encampment of the 
enemy very naturally was the chief point of attrac¬ 
tion, and toward it, having got his troops in proper 
position. Gen. Grant first directed his attention. 

But few troops were visible about it, and at first 
it was difficult to ascertain where the rebel forces 
had been distributed. One of the 12-pound rifled 
James' cannon of Dupre's battery was ordered to 
stir them up a little, but although he throw a shell 
with much accuracy, not a response could be got, 
and wore it not, lor indications of a large force 
posted on the ridge to the west of the camp, it 
would have seemed their chivalry had repeated 
their Fort Henry achievement, ana had decamped 
on our approach. Thus were matters at half-past 
three o’clock P. M., when Oglesby’s brigade, which 
occupied the road on the hill.’ were ordered to 
advance. They filed down the hill, anticipating an 
immediate opening of the fight, with a determina¬ 
tion and confidence most inspiring. Some were still 
smoking their pipes with easy n ouch a lance, while 
all went forward with a spirit and will which well 
foreshadowed the gallant deeds subsequently per¬ 
formed by them. The 18th, 8th and 3<ith leaching 
the bottom of ihe hill, filed out into an open field to 
the left, and formed in line of battle. Other regi¬ 
ments went on the ridge still further to the west 
Then it was ascertained that we were at the rear ol 
the fort, outside of their redoubt anti breastworks, 
extending on either side on the summits of the 
ridges to the right and left of us. By this time the 
day was nearly at an end. Our heavier artillery 
was not yet in position, and the General concluded 
that it was advisable to make no assault, upon them 
that night. So, giving orders for placing the artil¬ 
lery in proper position, and providing against, their 
retreat, he quietly awaited the approaching dawn. 


Biillation. At a quarter to two o’clock a signal was 
hoisted from the St, Louis, for the fleet to start, and 
in a lew moments we were under way. We formed 
the line of buttle aftei we had got about a quarter 
ol a mile further up the river. The flag-ship took 
the extreme right, with the Louisville, Pittsburg 
and Carondelet at the left, four abreast.; the Goties- 
toga and Tyler, not being iron clad, remained in the 
rear about a quarter of a mile. The fleet proceeded 
at a good rate of speed, until,at, twenty-five ininnles 
to three o’clock, we reached the terminus of a long 
range of woods to the right, and came in sight of 
the lort. 

FORT DONELSON. 

This' fort takes its name from the Andrew Jackson 
Donelson family, of Tennessee. Its construction 
was commenced in May last,. No better position for 
defence could have been selected at any point on the 
Cumberland as yet passed by us. It* is on a fine 
slope a hundred and fifty feet high, in a very slight 
bond, on tboright hand side, of the Cumberland, 107 
miles from the mouth of the river, and nearly 2(H) 
from Cairo, It mounts IG guns. There are three 
batteries —the first about twenty feet above the 
water, consisting of six guns, 32 and G4-pounders: 


scene about Donelson, was cold, damp, and cheer¬ 
less. Our troops, however, had but little lime to 
cogitate upon the weather, or any other subject, ere 
they' were called upon to attend to more’serious 
matters. The enemy, during thp night, had trans¬ 
ferred several ot their batteries to portions of their 
works wilhin a few hundred feet of which our 
extreme right wing was resting. IJ|on the first 

iddenly opened on 
1 vance, Simiilta- 


coming of dawn, these batteries su 

Oglesby's brigade, who had the ad_, _ 

neon sly with the opening ol the batteries, a force of 
about 12 000 infantry and a regiment of cavalry, was 
hurled against the brigade. 

Sudden and unexpected as was the sally on the 
part, of the enemy, it did not find the gallant Illi- 
noisians unprepared to meet them. The’ attack was 
made in columns of regiments, which poured in 
upon the little band from no less than three different 
directions. Every regiment of the brigade found 
itself opposed to three, nnd in many cases to no less 
than four different regiments. Undismayed, how¬ 
ever, by the greatlv superior force of the enemy, and 
unsupported by adequate artillery, the brigade not 
only held theirown. but upon two occasions actually 
drove the rebels fairly into their intrench in ents, but 
only to be pressed back again into their former 
position, until at last, having expended every round 
of their ammunition, they were obliged to retire and 
give way to the advancing regiments of Colonel 
VV. H. L. Wallace’s brigade. 

Here spin was the battle continued with re¬ 
doubled vigor, now one side and now another giving 
way. Our troops fought with the coolness of vet¬ 
erans. 1 would not diminish the gallantry of our 
own troops by saying lhat. the enemy did hot fight 

i i i.They did both. An exact state- 

varying fortunes of the field for the 


Colonel Launmn was apprised during the night 
that the rebels were about to surrender, by a negro 
who escaped to our lines. Soon after daylight, an 
officer, Major Cash by. appeared, bearing a whilo 
flag and a note from General Buckner to General 
Grant, pro;losing a cessation of hostilities, and the 
appointment of commissioners. 

Hkadqitxrvkks, Foot Ponklson, Feb. 16. 

Sir: In consideration of all the circumstances 
governing the present situation of affairs, I propose 
to lie commanding officer of the Federal forces the 
appointment ol commissioners to agree upon terms 
of capitulation of the ibices at this post under my 
command, and in that view I suggest an armistice 
until 12 o'clock to-day. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

8. B. Buckner, Brig. Gen. C. S. A. 
To Brig. Ges. U. S. Grant, Commanding U. S. 

forces. 

IlKADVCIAKTKIia ON TUB FlKI.D, ) 
Kr. 1 >oski.son, Feb. l(i j 

To Gen. 8. B. Buckner .— Sir: Yours of this date, 
proposing an armistice and the appointment of com¬ 
missioners to settle terms of capitulation, is just re¬ 
ceived. No terms except unconditional and’ imme¬ 
diate surrender can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works. 

I am, sir, Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
U. Grant, Brig. Gen. Commanding. 

ItRADQI-ARTKRS, DOVER. Tctlll. 

_ Trig. Gen, Grant, IT. 8. A .•—Sir: The distribu¬ 
tion oi forces under my command, incident, to an 
unexpected change of commanders, and the over¬ 
whelming force under your command, compel me, 
notwithstanding the brilliant success of the Con¬ 
federate arms, to accept the ungenorous.and unchir- 
alrou terms which you propose. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant 

S. B. Buckner, Brig. Gon. C. S. A. 

The victory was won, and Fort Donelson was 
ours. With its seventeen heavy guns, its forty- 
eight field pieces, its fifteen thousand soldiers, its 
twenty thousand stand of arras, its tents and ammu¬ 
nition-all were unconditionally ours. 

Wild were the cheers, loud were the salutes from 
the fleet and from Taylor’s battery, when the Stars 
and Stripes, the glorious old flag,’was flung to the 
breeze upon the ramparts of Fort Donelson. 

I cannot give yon (ho sights or the incidents. 
You must imagine them. Neither have 1 time to 
tell of the appearance of the rebels. 1 made myself 
at home among them, talked with them freely, heard 
their indignant utterances against Flovd, who had 
sneaked away with his Virginia regiments — the 
BGth, 50th, and 51st and a host of stragglers—officers 
many of them—who did not hesitate to desert their 
men in the hour of adversity. They went away at 
midnight, alter an angry altercation, as I was 
Informed by a secession officer, between Pillow, 
Floyd, and Buckner. I am also informed that 
about, five thousand rebels escaped, (lie boats being 
loaded to the guards. Forest's Louisiana cavalry 
escaped on their horses along the crock. But. the 
great bulk of the army is ours. Fifteen thousand 
prisoners! What shall we do with them? We have 
indeed drawn an elephant. 
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the second about equal in strength, located about GO 
feet above this, and the third on the summit of the 
hill, mounting four 12S-p0undur8. The trenches in 
the vicinity of each battery are unusually deep. 
The earth works are not less than six feet thick, 
braced by heavy logs. The rebel camp is behind 
the hill, and cannot be reached from the gunboats 
by shot or shell. Altogether, Fort Donelson is per¬ 
haps tho best military work on the Southern rivers. 

THE FIRING. 

At twenty-two minutes to three the first Fhot was 
fired by the rebels from the water battery. We 
were then a mile and a, half distant from the fort. 
The ball struck the water about one hundred yards 
abend of us. Two minutes later another l/all. a 
64*pouilder, from the same battery, wap fired at ns, 
but dropped ahead, about One hundred and fifty 
yards. At seven minutes to three the St, Louis 
opened the battle for our fleet, by the discharge of 
her eight-inch shell gun. The'shot tell into tin* 
water, within a few yards of the lowest battery of 
the fort. Our fleet tired slowly at first, but with 
good effect—a great number of blir shells bursting 
within the enemy’s fortifications. We advanced on 
the fort slowly, but, steadily — the four gunboats 
maintaining their line of battle admirably, 

At a quarter past three the firing increased in 
rapidity on both sides. Shell alter shell was sent 
from our boat, at intervals of less than live seconds, 
The enemy’s tire had by this time become terrific. 
They were using 32-pound ball principally, and 
firing more frequently than we. and with great accu¬ 
racy. Our fleet used twelve gnus, each iron-clad 
boat working its three bow pieces. 

About three-quarters of an hour after tho com¬ 
mencement ol the engagement, the boats had 
steamed within three hundred yards of tho fort, and 
the hottest of tho battle took place. Our gunners 
ha<l by this time got the range of the. rebel batteries 
much better than at first, and their shot and shell 
were made to full within the breastworks and 
entrenchments with great effect. The water-battery 
was silenced, and the guns deserted by the enemy. 
From the decks of the gunboats the rebel’soldiers 
could l»e seen running up the hill to seek shelter in 
the entrenchments of the upper batteries. At half- 
past three a shell from one of our boats struck the 
rebel flag-staff, breaking it off close to the ground. 
An officer of the fort immediately ran out and 
erected it near its former site. 

ALL THE FLAGS CUT DOWN. 

Scarcely had the rebel ensign been displaced, 
when ft 32-pound ball struck the flag-staff of the St. 
Louis, carrying it away close to the ship’s deck. It 
had no sooner fallen than one of our brave men 
jumped before the mouth of a eaunon just about to 
be tired, and seizing the spar, placed it in an upright 
position, and coolly remained a mark fur the enemy 
while he secured it to the ship's deck with a rope 
A few moments after this the flag-staff of the Louis¬ 
ville was carried oft': that of the Carondelet went 
next, and that of the Pittsburg followed soon after. 

DAMAGES TO THE BOATS. 

As we neared the fort, the enemy commenced 
pouring *• plunging shot ’’ into us with great rapidity. 
Their guns were well pointed, and did great execu¬ 
tion. A 32-pound ball struck the pilot-house of our 


bravely and well. 

ment of the . I _IM.._ 

three or four hours following the first attack, it is 
impossible at present to definitely present. Suffice 
if to say. our troops fought, and not only fought, and 
(ought courageously, but fought coolly and scien¬ 
tifically. 

The battle, for the most part, was fought in a 
forest, with a thick undergrowth beneath, and regi¬ 
ments acted mostly on the principle of bitting a head 
wherever it could he found. Swarming on all sides 
ol them, they were not at a loss to find them. One 
regiment was only driven from before them when 
another sprung up to take its place, and there is 
hardly a regiment of the force engaged hut was 
opposed to triple its numbers. Thus went the tide 
of battle for five boors now gaining a little, but 
upon the whole obliged to retire. Officers and men 
dropped Upon all sides. Field officers were borne 
killed and wounded from the field, and their next in 
command coolly took their places and continued the 
light Lt.-Col. W bite of the 31st.. LU-Col. ■Smith of 
the 48th, Lt-Col. Irvin of tne 20th, and Major Post 
of the 8th, Illinois, and peoies of company officers, 
were all killed, gallantly leading on their men. 
Cols. Logan. Lawler, and Ransom were wounded, 
but firm in their determination never to yield. 

Still, with unyielding courage, tho gallant Illi- 
noisians and Indianians would not acknowledge 
themselves vanquished. When the last cartridge 
had been expended, and orders were given to retire, 
for other regiments to take their place, soldiers, 
grim with smoke and powder, would angrily in¬ 
quire, for what, and beg to la* allowed to use the 
bayonet. But it was not in the power of mortal 
men. occupying the position ours did, and exposed 
to such a raking artillery fire as tho enemy sub¬ 
jected them to. to maintain their ground against tin* 
overwhelming force which the rebels continued to 
push against t.lwui. 

Oglesby’s, W. II. L. Wallace’s, and McArthur’s 
brigades, were successively obliged to retire; a por- 
lion of Swartz’s and McAllister's batteries had been 
lost and gained, and lost again; and it was not until 
the advancing enemy had reached Craft’s brigude, 
and Taylor’s and Willard’s batteries could be 
brought into action, that we were able to stem the 
tide. These batteries outdid themselves. Grape, 
canister, and shrapnell, and an uninterrupted 
musketry fire from the 1st Nebraska, 48th and 58th 
Ohio, proved too much lor the so far victorious foe, 
and they at last were obliged to retire. 

By this time it was noon. Gen. Grant bad just 
returned from the landing, where he had had a con¬ 
ference with Commodore Foote. That officer had 
informed the General Unit it was impossible for him 
to put his gunboats in a condition to make another 
attack, tor several days at least. Not withstanding 
this, upon being informed of the severe repulse our 
troops had met with iu the morning, he saw that 
some immediate action on Our part was necessary to 
retrieve the day. Lie immediately gave orders to 
his generals of divisions to prepare for an immedi¬ 
ate and general attack along the entire lines. The 
regiments which had suffered most severely in the 
morning were withdrawn. Gen. Lew. Wallace was 
given a division composed of two regiments of his 
own brigade (the 8th Missouri and lltli Indiana) and 
several other regiments whose lose in the action of 
the morning bad been but slight, and was given the 
job of clearing the ground we had lost in the morn¬ 
ing; while Gen. Smith, commanding the left, re¬ 
vel' yed orders to storm the works under which liis 
division was lying. 

GEN. SMITH’S ASSAULT. 

Gc-n. Smith is ; emphatically, a fighting man, and, 
as may be imagined, the events of the morning had 
tended to decrease in no measure his pugnacity.— 
All the arrangements were complete by three o’clock, 
and his column was put in motion soon after. 

The force under his command was as follows: 

Col. Cook’s Brigade—7;b Illinois, 50th do., 12th 
Iowa, 13th Missouri; 52d Indiana. 

Col. Lauman'a Brigade—2d Iowa, 7th Iowa, 14th 
Iowa, 25th Indiana, 56th Indiana. 

Under cover of Capt. Stone's Missouri battery, 
this force begun the assault. It was a formidable 
undertaking, which, under a less brave and skillful 
commander than Gen. Smith, might have proved a 
disastrous failure. The hills at this point are 
among the most precipitous of those upon which the 
enemy were posted. Selecting the 2d and 7lh Iowa 
and the 52J Indiana for the storming party, Gen. 
Smith deflected the main portion of his division to 
the right, and having Succeeded in engaging the at¬ 
tention of the enemy ut this point, himself headed 
the storming party, ’and advanced upon the works 
from his extreme left. It was a must magnificent 
sight. 

Steadily, with unbroken line, the gallant Hawk- 
eyes and tmliuuiuns advanced. ’The enemy’s grape 
and canister came plowing through their ranks, 
but not. a shot was tired in return. Closing up the 
ranks as one after another of the brave fellows 
dropped to the earth, and animated by the fearless 
example ol their undaunted leader, they pressed 
steadily on. The works gained, one tremendous 
volley was poured into the astonished enemy, and, 
with fixed bayonets, a charge was made into their 
ranks which there was no withstanding. They fled 
in confusion over the hills, and at last we had pene¬ 
trated the rebel Sebastopol, and tilt* misfortunes of 
the morning were retrieved. Capt Stone’s battery, 
which, in the meantime, had been doing tremendous 
execution iu the rebel ranks, was promptly advanced 
to the position gained, and instantly, supported by 
the remainder of his division, the point was secured 
against any force the enemy could bring to bear 
against it. 

gen. lew. Wallace’s attack on the right. 

In the meantime. Gen. Lew. Wallace had com¬ 
pleted his preparations for an attack on the enemy 
occupying the position they had wrested from us iii 
the morning, some two miles and a half to the right. 
Just as his column was being set in motion, a mes¬ 
senger arrived with the joyful tidings that Smith 
was inside the intrenchments. Wi th a cheer the irre¬ 
sistible 8th Missouri and Illh Indiana, which occu¬ 
pied the front, advanced on the double-quick into 
the encounter they lmd so long been seeking. These 
two regiments, from their superiority in drill and 
lighting capacities, have been considered a u crack 
corps,” ana most nqbly did they uphold to the let¬ 
ter their enviable reputation. 

They did not tarry long to bother with powder 
and ball, but with a shout of itself terrific enough 
to appal their foes, gave them the cold steel with a 
will which will long be remembered. Shell and 
round shot, grape aud canister, were hurled at them 
in vain. Still onward they pressed, aud regiment 
after regiment lied before them. Valiantly sup¬ 
ported by the 1st Nebraska, 13th Missouri, and other 


impossible at present to definitely present 
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Department of Missouri. 

Gen. Halleuk has issued an order, that incon¬ 
sequence of the recent victories won by the Federal 
forces, and of the rapidly increasing loyally of the 
citizens ot Missouri, the senteneesof the eight bridge 
burners heretofore condemned to death are pro¬ 
visionally mitigated to close confinement in the mil¬ 
itary prison at Alton. However, in case rebel spies 
again destroy the railroad and telegraph lines, and 
thus render it necessary to make severe examples, 
original sentences against these men will be carried 
into execution. 

No further assessment will he levied or collected 
from any one who may now take the prescribed oath 
of allegiance. Boards of Commissioners will be 
appointed to examine the cases of prisoners of war 
who will apply to take the oath of allegiance. On 
their recommendations, orders will be issued for 
their release. 

Headquarters Department Missouri, > 

St. Louis, Be bur-ary HA 1862. 5 

The Major-General commanding the Department 
congratulates Flag-officer Foote, Brigadier-General 
Grant, and the brave officers and men under their 
command, ou the recent brilliant victories on the 
Tennessee and Cumberland. The war is not ended. 
Prepare for new conflicts and victories. Troops are 
concentrating from every direction. We shall soon 
have an army which will bo irresistible. The 
Union flag must be restored everywhere, and the 
enthralled Unionists in the South must be set free. 
The soldiers and sailors of t he great West are ready 
and willing to do this. The time and place have 
been determined on. Victory and glory await the 
brave. By command of Maj.-Gen. Hai.leck. 

N. II. McLean, Ass’t, Adj. Gen. 

About 5,000 infantry, two or three batteries of 
artillery, and a large number of rnules and wagons, 
and an immense quantity of stores, &c., left St 
Louis on the 19lh, for Cumberland. Gen. Pope and 
staff left in the evening for Cairo. 

The following dispatch has been sent from head¬ 
quarters: 

To Major-General McClellan, Washington: 

The flag of the Union is floating in Arkansas. 
Curtis Lias driven Price from Missouri, and several 
miles across the Arkansas line, cutting' up Price’s 
rear, and hourly capturing prisoners and stores. 
The army of the Southwest is doing its duty nobly. 

H. W. Hai.leck. 

Brig.-Gen. Edward Price, son of Sterling Price, 
Col. Phillips, Major Cross and Capt. Crosby were 
captured near Warsaw, on the 16th, and brought to 
Seduliu. These prisoners were captured by Capt. 
Stubbs, of the Eighth Iowa regiment. They had 
some 500 recruits for Gen. Price in charge, who had 
just crossed the Osage river, but as Capt. Stubbs 
had but a small force he did not follow them. 

The St. Louis Bepublican's Cairo dispatch says 
that the last advices from Fort Donelsou report that 
the gunboat St. Louis, Capt, Paulding, proceeded up 
the Cumberland to Clarksville, and found the enemy 
abandoning that place iu a panic. Two large flat 
boats laden with munitions of war were captured at 
Rolling Mill, just below Clarksville. The rebels 
were moving everything to Nashville where the 
next rebel stand is to be made. Everything at Fort 
Donelson is progressing satisfactorily. Our army 
is encamped in the captured works of the enemy, 
living comfortably in tho log huts and touts of the 
late rebel soldiers. Our army is very enthusiastic, 
and anxious to inarch against Nashville. With tho 
exception of severe colds consequent upon their re¬ 
cent exposure, tho army was well. 

The actual number of prisoners taken is 13,300. 
Among them is General West, who has not previ¬ 
ously been mentioned. 

Gen. Balleck has received dispatches from Fort 
Donelson, Btating that 1,000 more prisoners had been 
taken. They came down the river to re-enforce the 


vessel, piercing the inch and a half iron and the 
fifteen inch oak. In striking the iron plate it was 
broken. A number ol large fragments scattered 
within the pilot-house, mortally wounding one of the 
pilots, F. A. Riley, of' Cincinnati, striking the flag- 
officer, Commodore Foote, in the ankle, and slightly 
injuring two other men. Immediately after this, ‘a 
shot entered our deck in the starboard side, and 
passing lb tough it glanced downward to the shell- 
room. striking the ship’s cook, Charles W. Baker, of 
Philadelphia, in the head, literally tearing the skull 
off. Several heavy balls now glanced over the 
pilot-house, piercing the chimneys, and carrying 
away the chimney guys. These were followed by a 
couple of shots which struck our vessel just above 
water-mark. 

It was now discovered that the wheel had been 
injured by the shot which hail killed the pilot. Two 
of the spokes were broken, and the vessel did not 
respond well to her helm. An attempt was made to 
steer her by the relieving tackle, tint it was found 
that the current was too strong. The Commodore, 
fearing lest the ship should turn a broadside to the 
enemy, ordered her to drop down slowly. The 
other boats w«*. found were suffering quite as severely 
as the flag ship. 

One of the guns of the Carondelet bursted during 
the latter part of the engagement; the tiller-ropes 
of the Louisville were cut away, rendering it 
almost impossible to steer correctly; the Pittsburg 
received a number of shots below water-mark, caus¬ 
ing her to leak rapidly, These two latter accidents 
happened almost simultaneously with the injury to 
the flag-ship, rendering » withdrawal absolutely 
necessary. The order was then given for the entire 
fleet to drop beyond the range of the fort. 

Though feeling that the condition of our boats 
demanded this movement, it was with great reluc¬ 
tance that the Commodore reconciled himself to it. 
The enemy had almost ceased firing, having been 
driven from the lower forts, and compelled to seek 
refuge behind guns that bore but poorly upon us. 
Quick, however, to notice our disabled’condition, 
wo had no sooner commenced to retire than they 
again ranto the lower batteries, and opened a brisk 
and effectiv e lire. The first of these shots entered 
the port bow of the Carondelet, cuttiugoff two men’s 
heads, and wounding two other men.' 

The boats retired slowly to the point whence they 
started lor the scene of action, about two miles from 
the fort. The fire of the enemy kept pouring in 
upon ns from thirteen guns, while our position in 
the river prevented us from using more than half 
that number. As we floated slowly down the cur¬ 
rent. the rebels took courage and’ boldlv sallied 
forth from their entrenchments. Hitherto the entire 
space within the lort appeared one sheet of untrod¬ 
den snow; but live minutes did not elapse, after the 
stoppage of our engines, when the whole scene was 
changed, as if a whirlwind had swept over the hill 
and removed nearly every trace, of the storm of 
Thursday — the enemy's forces, wild with enthu¬ 
siasm, had rushed down to the lower batteries in 
such numbers. 

The battle lasted one hour and seventeen min¬ 
utes. The last shot was fired by the St. Louis. It 
tell within a few feet of the river battery, causing 
earth and water to fly into the fort. At ibis, about 
a hundred started as if to run up the hill; they, soon 
found, however, that we had withdrawn, aud 
returned to open an effectual lire Upon our disabled 


[When the first side of present issue was sent to 
press, ddtails of the capture of Fort Donelson were 
received very slowly, and we supposed (hat our 
paper would be completed before the finale of the 
account would come to hand. Having obtained the 
whole report, however, and knowing the anxiety 
with which a complete record would be looked for 
by our readers, we give it entire, although to the 
exclusion of othor matters.— Eds.] 

OPERATIONS OF THURSDAY. 

Thursday opened as clear and serene as the day 
before it. Upon the first coming of the dawn our 
skirmishers had descended into the valley, and our 
artillery, posted on the hills, had opened an experi¬ 
mental lire, which being occasionally returned by 
the enemy, gave us some information in regard to 
the position of their batteries. The night before we 
were in possession of hut little information in regard 
to the character of their fortifications, and although 
it was generally supposed we were in front ot some 
rather formidable works, I do not think even our 
Generals were prepared for the disclosures which 
the operations of the morning had made known to 
them. Instead of an outer ’work to temporarily 
impede our approach, it was soon ascertained that 
we were directly in front of the rear of the fort 
itself. These works beerift ou the Cumberland, at 
the southerly side of Hover, and the main lort 
runs around on the top of the high ridges helore 
us to the head of the back-water on the north, here 
and there with bastion works of a formidable char¬ 
acter, and at all points with formidable batteries 
sweeping the more available approaches. These 
ridges vary from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet in height, and are covered with the 
most dense timber and undergrowth, concealing in 
a great measure the character of the enemy’s de- 
ienses, the few balls which they were induced to 


fleet. 

It. took ns about half an hour for our flpet to retire 
beyond the range of the guns. The withdrawal was 
managed with great skil i. The St. Louis was struck 
61 times in the engagement; the Pittsburg 47; the 
Carondelet 54, and the Louisville about 40. The 
enemy fired about 5()0 shots, Our fleet fired a little 
more than 300, about 75 of which were eight-inch 
shells. 

COM. FOOTE AND THE OFFICERS. 

The Commodore’s demeanor during the engage¬ 
ment is the subject of admiration on the part of 
every man in the fleet,. IDs countenance was as 
placid and his voice as mild in the heat of the action 
as if he were engaged in a social conversation. He 
stood in the pilot-house for a long time, watching 
the effect of every shot from our ships. When he 
saw a shell burst inside of the l'ort, he instantly 











rnrt not knowing it had surrendered, and were forced reconnoisance last night, completed to-day. 
Fort, not am 0 We broke up a rebel nest at Blooming Gap. We 

bagged by our troops. ran down and captured 17 commissioned officers, 

The Official report of Flag-officer A. H. Foote is anionff them Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, Cap- 


as fellow Clarksville, Ternv, Feb. 20, 1862. 

To lion. Oideon Welles, Srrrtary of lAe Kavy .- 

Y wo possession of Clarksville. The citizens 
bHn^ alarmed, tw.vtl.irds of them have fled, aud 
having i vpiessed my views and intentions to the 
Mayor and lion. Com. Johnson at their request, I 
bnve is«ued a proclamation assuring nil peacably 
di/nosed persons that they may with safety resume 
business h vocations, requiring only military stores 
and equipments to be given up, and holding the 
authorities responsible that this shall be done with- 
out reservation. 

I left Fort Donelson yesterday with the Conestoga, 
jieut Commanding Fhillips, and the Cairo, Lieut. 
Commanding Bryant, on a reconnoisance. bringing 
wi h me Col. Webster, of the Engineer corps ami 
chid of Cen. Grant's staff, who with Lieut. Com¬ 
manding Phillips took possession, and hoisted a 
Union flag at Clarksville. The Union sentiment 
manifested ifge.lt as we came up the river. Tin; 
rebels have retreated to Nashville, having set fire, 
notwiths anding the remonstrance of the citizens, to 
the splendid railroad bridge, across the Cumberland 
river. I returned to Donelson to-day, for another 
cun boat and six or eight mortar boa's, with which 
f propose to proceed up the Cumberland. The 
rebels are all in terror of the gunboats. One of them 
a short distance above Donelson, had previously 
fired an iron rolling-mill, belonging to the lion. 
John Bell, which had Inter) used by the rebels. 

A. II. Foote, Flag-Officer Commanding. 

The following was sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief: 

Hkadquartrks, St. Louis, Feb. 20, 1362. 

To Major-General McClellan: 

Clarksville is taken, with supplies enough for our 
army for ton days. The placo i3 occupied by 
Smith’s Division. 

Price being re-enforced by McCulloch, made a 
stand at Sugar Creek, and was defeated after a short 
engagement and Hod. We crossed into Arkansas 
the 18th. Many rebel prisoners were taken and 
arms which Price’s men threw away in their flight 

II. W. Ham.kck. 

Of the Fort Donelson prisoners, 7,000 have been 
gent to Chicago, and the balance to Springfield, Ill., 
and Indianapolis, Ind. Of the wounded,[500 go to 
Cincinnati, and ihe balance will be brought to St. 
Louis. The regimen Is which suffered most in battle 
will he detailed to guard the prisoners to their 
plaees of confinement 

Specials from Cairo on the 20th, to the St Louis 
Republican and Democrat , say that on Tuesday two 
rebel regiments from Clarksville came to Fort Dort- 
elson. and gave themselves up, saying they had 
been deceived, and were tired of lighting against 
the old flag. It is declared that a Btrong objection 
will be raised by Tennesseeans against the Bowling 
Green army offering battle at Nashville. 

Rebel dispatches to the 23d, received in New 
York, state that Gen. Sidney Johnston was at Gal¬ 
latin and had no idea of surrendering Nashville. 
Pillow and Floyd were at Nashville. Gen. Beau¬ 
regard was sick at Nashville, of typhoid lever and 
sore throat Prayers were offered for him in the 
churches of Chester on Sunday. 

An Indianapolis dispatch says that 000 Fort Don¬ 
elson prisoners have arrived there during the last 
twenty-four hours. They are the hardest looking 
set of men ever collected together in uniforms and 
rags, with carpets for blankets. The privates assort 
that secession has gone up* that they are better 
treated and fed here than they have been for the 
past six months. Three of their surgeons have been 
paroled, and will attend to their sick, which are 
becoming quite numerous. The officers are not uni¬ 
formed, and do not look much superior to the pri¬ 
vates. They are composed of the 4th and 13th Mis¬ 
sissippi, 8th Kentucky, 4th Alabama, 26tb, 45th and 
53d Tennessee. 

The Commander of this Department has ordered 
a promulgation of the following: 

lllCAlXjtJARTKItS DKPARTMENV MISSOURI, ) 

St. Lotus, February 19. J 

To Mai.-Gen D. Hunter, Commanding Department of Kansas, 
Fort Leavenworth: 

To you, more than any ranD ont of this Depart¬ 
ment, we are indebted for our success at Fort Don¬ 
elson. In my strait for troops to re-enforce General 
Grant, I applied to you. You responded nobly, 
placing your forces at my disposition. This enabled 
us to win the victory. Receive my most heartfelt 
thanks. H. W. 11 a i. luck, Major-General. 

Department, of the Last. 

A reconnoisance was made on the 22d from 
Smith’s Division, consisting of the Cameron Dra¬ 
goons, and three regiments of infantry, all under 
command of Colonel Friedman. Thie Infantry 
separated for several points, viz.: Vienna, Flint 
Rill, and Hunter’s Mills, to remain there tempo¬ 
rarily as a reserve for the cavalry, whilo the latter 
proceeded towards Centerville, making a circuit 
within the lines of the rebel pickets; the result was 
the capture of eleven rebol mounted pickets, two of 
whom belong to Stuart’s regiment, and the others 
to Ransaw’s 1st North Carolina regiment. There 
was an exchange of about twelvo shots. The only 
person wounded was one of the North Carolinians. 
The prisoners were brought to Washington this P. 
M., and are confined in the old Capitol building. 
No information either as to the position or strength 
of the enemy "t Centerville w r as obtained. The 
reconnoiteriug party started at 3 o’clock A. M., and 
were absent about ton hours. 

Assistant Secretary Fox has received a letter 
from a friend in New York, stating that the report 
that 15,000 stand of arms arrived at New Or¬ 
leans on the steamer Victoria is not true. A 
reliable passenger who came out from New Orleans 
to Havana, says she was able to obtain only 150 
guns, and these were all the arms she took back on 
her return. The New Orleans Militia are not yet, 
therefore, supplied with arms. 

Information has been received that the rebels had 
fallen back from Centerville. This has been 


tains, <fcc. We eugaged (hem with 4(10 cavalry. 
Onr infantry was not near enough to support the 
cavalry, ana the enemy was renting. We have in 
all 75 prisoners, and killed 13 of the enemy, and 
lost 2 men and 6 horses at the first fire. I led the 
charge in person, and it was a complete surprise. 

v’n A i n .... t . .. t'„ .. it... r.il, 


forced reconnoisance last night, completed to-day. tow a heavy lighter with guns. It further appears permission to trade at the several captured points 
We broke up a rebel nest at Blooming Gap. V r e that the torpedo or infernal machine was set upon a on the Southern coast, but none of them have been 
r a Zog W them and a h rifl « * red it exploded, granted. 

tains, <fcc. We eugaged (hem with 400 cavalry. T he gunboat Connecticut, Itom Key West via Complaints having been made by Brig.-Gencral 
Onr infantry was not near enough to support the Port Royal, arrived at New York on the 19th. Lander of the misconduct of an officer under his 

r i'w n rL Siriiid Among her passengers is Commander French, Into command, and the matter referred to the Secretary 

lost 2 men and 6 horses at the first fire. I led the of the -“hiop-of-war Preble, and the crew ol the of War, the following instructions were given: 

charge in person, and it was a complete surprise. > schooner Major Barbour, captured by the Ue Soto pf General Lauder is satisfied that Col. A. M. 

Colonel Carrol, commanding the5th and8th Ohio, j n Barrataria Bay. When the Connecticut left Sanzel was guilty of cowardice or misbehavior 
made a very daring and successful reconnoisance p 0 , t Royal there were rumors that Savannah would before the enemy, lie may bo tried ou the spot; and 

immediately afterwards to L ngei s . oie. Majoi , can-lured in two or three d-ivs. The d found guilty, sentence of death may lie executed 

Frothingham is entitled to great credit tor buildiug. eei ainiy be captured in two or tinee (lays, tno outheB p ot . or lu> may h( . c^iered by bin eum- 

under my direction, in four hours, at the dead of Federal forces had taken possession of island De mantling General at the head of blit regiment. The 
night, a bridge across the Great CuOftpan, on an Plorian in Savannah River, upon which a battery former course is recommended ai , the preferable 
niilVeq.iented mountain road. Two columns- of waa , R . ing erected< Our gunboats had cut off com- « ne - Cowardice in officers, exhibited on the field of 
2 , 0()0 im'n nach imirc*lu?a mile*, and one column . . a . . r > , n . battle, should receive the swift pliimhmentof*d»ath. 

13 miles since 4 P. M. yesterday, besides bridging a implication between Savannah and Fort Pulaski, ’ 1 E. M Stanton 

river. and captured a rebel steamer belonging to Tatnall’s ~ 

Papers taken and my own reconnoisance to the (| crk - — — 

and''tiring 0 al?in'^VinchcflUw Wo- mad</a5nove Ship Island dales to the 7th state that five ships guttftlSta tO tllf iWilC. 

and occupied Blooming Gap and Point Mil), on the of Porter’s expedition have arrived and two more _ 

belief, from information obtained from a deserter, spoken off Havana. All well at Ship Island. A libt or to* premiums a warder under our offer f„ r 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Fkd 24. — Floor — Market ia dull, heavy and 
5c lower, with only & very limited biri*fTiewvf *lo5ivcr for export tuui 
home C4ififmmpt.iV.rt, ShT'w At for Kiijtertinc State, */i- 

7irn ft mi fni* ovtfjL Hu 4ft Ar/.V.r. m uVw._ »r 


Complaints having been made b\r Brior-General eatrsdci; ^.*jr<^D.r«ar<>! M»tprrfti»o Western, $6,7oia>. r v 

T j ,. „ „ ' , . f h W tor cyiiiraou lo medium extra do $,’-.,$6(ii;»;,n6 for inferior t> 

ljiuiaer ot me misconduct ot an officer under his Rood skipping brand* extra mirnd hoop Ohio, «w,i.m..s.7s foi 


r rotmngiurn is entitled to great creuu mr uuiiuiug, 
under my direction, in four hours, at the dead ol 
night, a bridge across tlio Great Cuoftpan, on an 
unfrequented mountain road. Two columns ot 
2,000 men each marched 32 miles, and one column 
48 miles since 4 P. M. yesterday, besides bridging a 
river. 

Papers taken and my own reconnoisance to the 
South prove the country clear, and that, Jackson 
and boring are in Winchester. Wo made a move 
and occupied Blooming Gap and Point Mil), on Ihe 
belief, from information obtained from a deserter, 
that General Carson’s brigade was there. General 


lorrner course is recounueuaed as the preferable 
one. Cowardice in officers, exhibited on me field of 
battle, should receive the swift punishment of death. 

E. M. Stanton. 


gufoitista to t\u gutoif. 


Gumming has just arrived at New Creek from 
Moortieid, 40 miles south ot liomney, and has cap¬ 
tured 226 beef cattle, and broke up the guerilla 
haunts there. Two of bis men were badly wounded 
and several rebels killed. Our enemies have thus 
been driven out of this department. 

The following items have been received from 
Fortress Monroe: 

Some 400 returned prisoners were sent down 
James river on the 17th and received by Geu. Wool. 
One of the released prisoners, who has been eon- 
tiued at Richmond seven months, gives unmistaka¬ 
ble evidence of a stroug Union organization at 
Richmond. The Unionists claim to be 3,000 strong, 
and say that, they are eagerly waiting and longing 
for an opportunity to bring out the stars and stripes. 
The Unionists have leagues regularly organized, 
with signs and pass-words, and kindness was shown 
at every possible opportunity to the prisoners. 

(•hir informant lin'd a handsome gold guard chain 
presented to him by the ladies. The gift was 
accompanied with an anonymous note in which was 
expressed the hope “that the links in the chain of 
the Union will soon be more firmly united than 
ever." 

Unionists also informed him that the army at 
Manassas was falling back from three to four regi¬ 
ments daily to Richmond. The Tennesseeans were 
going to Tennessee, and the Carolinians and others 
to their respective States. He also understood that 
I only thirty regiments would remain at Manassas. 

The news of the surrender of Fort Donelson had 
a most despairing effect at Richmond, but cheered 
the hopes of the Unionists, who say they want it to 
be known by the United States government that 
they are ready to welcome the old flag and fight for it. 

Out of seventeen fortifications erected around 
Richmond, only one is armed, and the city could be 
easily taken. Desperate efforts were making to get 
recruits for the army. The rebels admitted that 
unless they could-secure the services of every male 
in Virginia, between eighteen and sixty years of 
age, they must yield in thirty days. 

A dispatch boat from Gen. Burnside’s Expedition 
arrived at Baltimore on the l!)t,h. The official 
report of Gen. Burnside is now on its way to the 
War Department The Federal loss at the battle of 
Roanoke is 50 killed and 222 wounded. The rebel 
loss was 13 killed and 59 wounded. The enemy 
were protected by their entrenchments and poured 
a destructive fire upon our advancing columns, so 
our loss is the heavier. 

The steamer Eastern State arrived at Old Point 
on the 20th, having left Hatteras at 10 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. She had rough weather all the 
way. The Eastern State brings the bodies of Col. 
Russell, of the 10th Connecticut, Capt. A. Hubbard, 
Of the 27th Massachusetts, Capt Henry, of the 9th 
New Jersey, and Lieut StillmaD, Company A, 10th 
Connecticut, in charge of Major Kimball, Colonel 
Retts, Sergeants Douglas and Thompson, Captain 
Jepson, and a brother of Col. Russell. All the 
bodies have arrived here to go north. 

All the captured officers were on the steamer 
Spaulding. The rest of the prisoners are on Roan¬ 
oke Island. General Burnside is negotiating with 
the rebel authorities at Norfolk for their release. 

No further advance had been made by General 
Burnside, nor was any immediately expected. The 
gunboats had returned from Elizabeth City. All 
the fleet were at anchor off' Roanoke Island. 

An immense amount of trophies have lieen cap¬ 
tured, including the splendid State Hag of North 
Carolina, worked by the ladies ol that State. Also, 
quaint and antiquated arms, old swords aud sabere, 
flint-lock muskets, shotguns and pistols, rusty 
with age. 

Three flags of truce were sent out on the 21st. 
It is believed in Norfolk that the city of Savannah 
has been occupied by our forces. This information 
is thought to be reliable, though no particulars were 
ascertained. Notwithstanding the admission that 
the Memtnac is a failure, the latest infonnation 
received is that two hundred men are at work on 
her, and that coneidex-able quantities of shot and 
shell are going on hoard of her. The intention of 
making au attempt to run the blockade has not been 
given up, and it was thought that she might make 
her appearance here within a week. Every prepa¬ 
ration has been made, and standing orders have 
been given for her reception 

Dispatches have been received at the Naval De¬ 
partment from Commodore Dupont, dated Port 
Royal, February 8th, indorsing a report from Com¬ 
modore Rodgers, in which he says that, while 
sounding in the Savannah River, a short distance 
above Wright River, he discovered several objects 
floating on the surface of the water, which at first 
seemed like empty tin cans, and were not considered 
worthy of notice. Lieut. Sprotson, of the Seneca, 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


obtained from scouting parties of several military shortly after hailed him and told him that the objects 


divisions who reported, and who all agree in the 
statement. It is supposed the rebels are influenced 
by military necessity, being apprehensive of the 
cutting off of their supplies. 

Six hundred and seventy sailor volunteers from 
the Massachusetts and Maine regiments started for 
Cairo last week, to man the eight iren clad gun¬ 
boats which have been waiting for them lor more 
than two weeks. Every sea-faring man in the 
regiments from which they were detailed was 
anxious to be one of them, and every soldier wished 
that he had been a sailor, that he might go with the 
rest. 


were buoys attached to an infernal machine. On 
closer examination they found their suspicions were 
correct. They were five in number, and were 
placed several yards apart at right angles to the 
shore in the channel leading from the height of the 
river, and visible only at low water. They were 
connected by spiral wire which entered the upper 
end ol the buoys. They were also secured by wires 
to what they thought to be weights at the bottom, 
but which they believed were vossels containing 
explosive matter. An attempt was subsequently 
made to produce an explosion by pulling the wires, 
which failed. The wires were then cut and the 


Little has been said of the prize money raised by outer buoy was brought off hi one of the expedition 
the crews of our blockading squadron, but the boats. In consequence of the delicate nature of 
amount, cannot be small. The share due Com- the exploding apparatus and the result of the exarn- 
niamler Alden, of the South Carolina, which made inationof the buoy brought on board, it was deemed 
so many captures in the Gulf, is over $100,000. more prudent to endeavor to sink the remaining 
ineteen times that sum is to be distributed among buoys than to have the satisfaction of knowing that 
t e officers and men. a single life had been lost by their diabolical plots. 

General F. W. Lander Bent the following dispatch They were sunk by shooting rifle shots into them. 
0 General McClellan from Pawpaw, Va.: One exploded the night previous from some cause 

. The railroad was opened to Hancock this morn- unknown, and shortly after a launch passed over 
tug, and also the telegraph. We had an important the spot where the buoys were placed, having in 


During the past week there has been considerar n 
Dio sickness in the capital. On the 20th the Presi- 0 
dent's son William, aged ten or eleven years, died 
of pneumonia. Tbaddeus, youngest sou of the 
President, is also dangerously ill. It is ioared the - n 
disease has assumed the type so fatal to his brother. s< 
Secretary Stanton had another attack of vertigo p 
on Thursday night, and ia unable to receive visitors 
on business. 

Mrs. Fremont ia seriously ill It is feared that it „ 
will prove fatal. t 

The National Railroad Convention assembled last r 
week to prepare rates for government transporta- a 
tiou. Tlie result may be briefly stated as follows: 

Oh all roads or distances over fifty miles, adopting 
classifications ot four Atlantic tnsnk lines, it was < 
agreed that a deduction of ton per cent, should be r 
made Irom their regular tariff rates on all supplies 
or material transported on the government account,. P 
with a proviso that in no case shall these rates t 
exceed for first class freight three cents per ton e 
per mile. » 

For second class freight two and three-fourths 
cents per ton per mile. c 

For third class freight two and one-third cents per i 
ton per mile. 

For fourth class freight one and one-fourth cents 
per ton per mile. i 

After a full discussion the report was unanimously ’ 
adopted. 

The entire proceedings wore conducted with the , 
greatest harmony of feeling, and the public will • 
readily perceive, when the extreme pressure of ‘ 
private business upon the roads, incident to a large 1 
export of domestic produce is considered, that, the 
companies have met the views of the government ( 
in a spirit of liberality. Secretary Stanton having 
suggested the appointment of a standing committee < 
by. the Convention, with whom he might confer from 
time to time, Messrs. Corning, Felton, aud Jewett 
were appointed such committee. The Conventiou J 
then adjouruod sine die. 

On the 17th the military telegraph, the lines of the 
American Telegraph Company, and those of the 
Western Union were connected with the headquar¬ 
ters of McClellan, and put in direct communication 
with Buell at. Louisville, Halleck at St, Louis, and 
Commodore Foote at Cairo. By this arrangement 
messages of ihe General-in-Chief to each com¬ 
mander were repeated at the same time to others, 
Distance traveled by electric fluid at one writing 
was over J,300 miles. Communication was main¬ 
tained from 11 o’clock this morning till 6 In the 
evening with the promptness of personal interview, 
and not only gave entire satisfaction, hut called 
forth warmly expressed admiration of tho distin¬ 
guished correspondent. 

The Secretary of War, by order of the President, 
thus congratulates Brig.-Gen. Lander for his bril¬ 
liant movements, a detailed account of which is 
given in our Department of the East." 

War Dkpartmkxt, February 17. 

To Brigadier-General F. W. Lander :—The Presi¬ 
dent directs me to say that he has observed wiLb 
pleasure the activity and enterprise manifested by 
yourself and officers and soldiers of your command. 
You have shown how much may be done in worse 
weather and worse roads by spirited officers at the 
head of a small force of brave tueu, unwilling to 
waste life in camp when tho enemy of their country 
are in reach. Your brilliant success Is a happy 
presage of what ntay be expected when the army 
of the l’otomac shall be led to the field by their gal¬ 
lant General. E. M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

The War Department received by express on the 
17th a number of “seeesh’’ flags, trophies of tho vic¬ 
tory at Mill Springs and Fort Henry. 

The recent news from Europe, touching the deter¬ 
mination of the Allied Powers to put a Hapsburgas 
ruler over Mexico, and thus create a monarchy on 
our borders, is exciting profound emotion here. 
The fact that some such scheme was on the tapis 
has been in possession of the State Department for 
some time past, and it will be found that dispatches 
have already been sent to our Ministers to London, 
Paris, and Madrid, protesting energetically against 
any such project. 

The last advices from Europe are of dates pre¬ 
vious to the receipt of the news of the victories, hut 
the Secretary of State says he sees indications of 
satisfactory reaction in favor of the United States in 
England as well as on the continent, and especial 
congratulations upon the settlement of the Trent 
affair received from Russia and Italy. 

The Military Board of Inspectors appointed by 
the General-in-Chief are engaged in examining the 
supplies recently received at the Clothing Depart¬ 
ment from Philadelphia and New York. The result 
of the first day’s labor was to condemn 25,000 
infantry privates’ coats, which articles cost tho gov¬ 
ernment $107,750- From all appearances the Board 
will continue in session a long time. It has been 
found necessary to order the erection of a shed for 
the purpose of storing rejected clothing. 

Andy Johnson will probably proceed to Nashville 
as soon as General Buell’s army takes possession of 
that city, and assist in organizing a provisional gov¬ 
ernment. The people there are panting for freedom 
and the resumption of their connection with the 
National Union. They will probably send a full 
delegation of loyal men to Congress by the last of 
i March. 

General Ulysses S. Grant, the hero of Fort Donel- 
f son, has been unanimously confirmed by the Senate 
. as a Major-General — an honor conferred in testi- 
[ mony of his gallant conduct in the battle, 
j Tho Navy Department will soon issue proposals 
t for building a number of steam men-of-war of 
various kinds. The Department will withhold for 
. tho present the proposals for iron-clad steamers. 

1 The construction of gunboats will be urgently 
r pressed. 

l Numerous applications continue to be made for 


A List os nr* pTSicMtUMS Awarded under our offer f» r 
obtainin.i early clubs, and the lansrcst lists remitted for on or 
before Feb. 1st. ia published this week — in a Supplement—and 
mailed to all interested. A (treat proportion of the premium* 
have already been paid, and the others will be promptly on the 
receipt of orders and directions from those entitled. I3T See 
our list of Premiums for the Spring Campaign, on last pago. 

Skusct Your 1*I;i;miI'D 8.—If those forming clubs will specify 
the premiums preferred, where they hare the choice, and name 
Express Office (in cases where they are to be sent by Express,) 
in the letters containing their remittances, we shall be saved 
some trouble, and perhaps »ubsei|uent scolding. We desire to 
pay all premiums as promptly as possible. 

Frkb Corns. Premiums, Jtc-We give only os* free copy to 
each person competing for premium*, however large the list 
procured; but those who dt< rujt compete for cam Trrerrdum, are 
entitled to an extra free copy lor every ten subscritierH over 
twenty. Moat agents understand our offers correctly, and 
remit accordingly, but as some suppose we give both extra copies 
ajtdpremiums, we make the stove statement that none may be 
mistaken. 

About Ci.mt Tvtkms, /to.-We endeavor to adhere strictly to 
our club rates, which require a certain number of subscribers to 
get tbs paper at a specified price — say ten to get it at Sl.fiO per 
copy, twenty tu get it at f 1.25, kc. But, in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we. would state that, iD cases where from lour to six 
copies are ordered at SI CO each, with a reasonable prospect of 
filling up a club of ten, we will send them — and when the club 
is completed shall send extra copy. &c. We also send twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rate for twenty (81.25 per copy,) where 
tho person sending is laboring for and is confident of obtaining 
afull club. This will accommodate those who do not wish to wait. 

Bs Brikp - In writing us on business, please be as brief as 
consistent. At this season we receive from I0O to 200 or more 
letters per day, and it is no easy task to read all carefully and 
give each proper attention;—even the opening and glancing at 
the contents of each, (which the w riter of this tries to do.l is 
wmewhat IftlKii'ioua The short lettern are always read, while 
the long epistles cannot at once receive the time required; so 
we are constrained to attend to the business part, and defer the 
rest. Brevity and aeauraev are the great essentials of a business 
letter, and no other matter should bo given on the same sheet 
or half shpoL If you send an inquiry or article for publication 
with a business letter, pray do not mix them on the Rame page, 
or even opposite pages,;unless so that we can separate without 
injury to either — for one goes to clerk and the other to editor. 

Iiirkct rci RoottRSTER, N. Y —All persons having occasion 
to address tho Rhkal Nkw-Yorker will please direct to ttoeh- 
tster, N. K, and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, itc. Money Letters intended for U8 are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 

Our Ixpcokmknts for obtaining subscribers to the Thirteenth 
Volume of the Rural, for I8li2, are of the most Libera) and 
Substantial character. Premium Lists, Show-Ijills, Ac., sen! 
free to all disposed to act as agents. 


W tor common lo medium extra flu to,(Whin;,t» for inferior t.» 
good shipping brand* extra round lump Ohio, te.llk.r6.75 Tor 
trade brands do market, closing quiet Gttnaduin dull and &c 
lower; Wiles IM hbls at SAriaojV'.a) for super; B,71X^6,75 for com¬ 
mon to choice extra. 

Drain ■ Wheat very dull, loony and drooping; sales Canada 
club at Jl,:o. prime Milwaukee club at SL.tfi; mid trilling lots nf 
red aud white Western at previous prices. Rye steady at K! 
(ctiMc. Barley unchanged; rales atfOfflfiSc. Corn opened heavy 
and cln-cd dull and declining, sates at tJ2H(y)06c foi mixed West¬ 
on In store and delivered; and COT.i 62c for new ycllew South¬ 
ern Data dull and heavy at 39 ( 31 * 1 )for Canadian, Western, 
Jerser amt State. 

PROVrmnvu Pori; is unchanged, with a fair business doing: 
sales at 3i3,7.'>v H,iiu for imw, and $9,76 for prime. Dressed 
hogs linn at. J.\00of 3.12X, fur Western, and $6,256(5,SO for city. 
Lint firm and unchanged; sales at 7’i;(re8.?i;c- Butter is quiet 
nt 1 Ifud4c for Ohio, and I0pi'2tc (or State. Choose steady at 5pi 
7c for inferior to prime. 

Anursa— Continue steady, and Lu moderate request at $6,37^ 
for Pots ami at te.26 for Pearls. 

Hoes—The inquiry is moderate and the market is steady, and 
gains of ten new bales at 1 fVr'/ic 
.Skkdb -The inquiry ia fair for Hover seed; sales of 370 bags at 
7}j(u)/fic. Timothy and Rough Flax are scaioe, and prices aro 
nominal. 

A Lit ANY, Kr.n, '.M. —Flour A.vn Meal— We have to no¬ 
tice a dull market for Hour with a very limited retail business 
doing 

Common to grind State...$5.ta®5.50 

Fancy and Extra State. _ 5.fio<«5.75 

Common to good Wvstern. 5,ti()(5;<i,fiO 

Extra Michigan. Wisconsin, Indiana, Ac. 6,00(n7 ( Ufl 

HAtraOhio ... 6,onfift7,fii) 

Common Canadian.... 5,1NgniA,say 

Extra Canadian. 6,itn(a>7.2* 

I aney JtcnCSee. 5.7.V3 5,25 

Extra ticmeKee and city brands,. 6,a0§'7,60 

Buckwheat JSUmv has improved in value and is Belling in the 
street *1 37(iiil,u ami from store at SI,fatti luo lbs. Corn meal 
in limited request at $l,25(u 1,37*4 gt 10D tbs 

Ok a i.v A steady market for Wheat, with sales State Spring 
at $1.22. Corn in I United request, and the market favors ti in 
buyer. Sales round y.-iluw ou p. t Barley goex oil' freely on 
arrival at very full prices. Salw in ear Iota, at 78c for two rawed 
State, and bUptSSc for four-rowed do. Outs dull. 

ItflFFALO, Fun —Ft.ouit—There is nothing of import¬ 
ance rlulng in the market to-day The only rale* reported were 
about l.’s.l bids double extra Indiana and Ohio at f5,5l<a’5.75. 

Grain—W heat market quiet and steiulv Lust sales reported 
were at 93(5195S<-'. for Canada club and No 2Chicago spring; red 
winter is quoted at $I.U7(ud,iW, and white do. m$l,a)(<Ti].22. Corn 
and other grains quiet and nothing doing, and wo have no 
change to note in quotations 

Provision* Market, quiet and nothing doing. Quotations 
unchanged at former prices. 

TORONTO, Fkh. 20 —There has beeo an active business dono 
in produce during the week, with a fair supply of bobh fall aud 
spring wheat on our street, market. There is an active demand 
among dealers, chiefly for prime samples, for which outside 
quotations are readily paid. 

Flour—T here has been considerable activity and several lota 
of superfine have changed hands during tho week at 54.25to $t, 
Vi. There are buyers here at, present offering 94.50 for May de¬ 
livery. We have not heard of any sales at this figure. Fancy 
has toon in moderate request, and rales have been made at $4’- 
iOgiri.tS! extras are nominal; we quote as follows: 

Superfine...$4,30(5)4,36 

Fancy. 4,4nto4.45 

Extra.4,7iy54.,si) 

Superior Extra..5,00.55,to 

Oatmbai. has been in fair offoring, with a limited demand at 
ta,7:. to *3.sA 

Grain The receipt* of fall wheat on onr street market, for tho 
week would he about 25,000 bushels. In the early purl of the 
week as high as $1,10 was paid for prime, since then prices hum 
declined t« " or three cents. The ruling outride figure, now he. 
ing $l,02Vy 1.07 for good t.<> prime; andSfifatKe for ini'ci inr to me¬ 
dium Inferior is unrahible hv tho car loud. Spring wheat. I mg 
been in good supply, principally by rail, with synod demand at 
prices ranging frntn 7A 1 '86c tot 1 inferior to medium; and .i7(,iti8c. 
for good to prime, tho great hulk received by rail is being stored 
on account of country dealers. Barley continues in small sup¬ 
ply and in active demand at 5tXc2Wc. per bushel. Bens are in de¬ 
mand, but in limited offering at 48(o 60c. Oats are very scarce at 
M^Zlc.—Ulobc. 


From CAUKORfUA. —In remitting for a club of twenty sub¬ 
scribers, in Santa Clara Co., Cal., a lady thus expresses her 
sentiments;—"I like your paper very much, Mr. Moork — 
partly for tho valuable information furnished upon almost 
every subject, but principally for the energetic manner in 
which it- is conducted £ like always to see people take a 
decisive stand for what they think is right, but more especially 
when the question at issue is such a momentous one as that 
which now agitates the minds of the American people You 
may ho sure there are no secessionists inelude.d iu my list for 
if one such were shown a copy of the Rural, the patriotic 
manner in which you head your news column would condemn 
it in their minds. There are very few who take your pager for 
one year but willingly subscribe afterword for tho next year.” 

About Advkrtibino in tor Rural Nkw-Yorkkr.—A few 
weeks ago we stated that., though desiring to treat alt courte¬ 
ously, we could not answer, by letter, those requesting our 
best advertising terms, and referred all interested to rates, 
published in every number, fur particulars. We also stated 
that 11 such aa wish to advertise at the rates charged by papers 
having from five to twenty thousand subscribers only, must 
wait awhile, as we are not doing that kind of business. The 
simple pact that we have received aud entered upon our books 
an average of Ovutt Fifteen Hundred, Subscribers per day for 
nearly three weeks past, is one reason why we 1 charge more 
than other papers do’ for advertising." 

And now that, the season for advertising is again at hand we 
repeat (what many, who know whereof they affirm, concede.) 
that the Rural is the best and cheapest medium of its class 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 19.— The current prices fer the week at 
all the markets ore a* follows: 

bkkp cattle. 

First quality,.%7 cwt $S,50G'9,00 

Ordinary quality. K.winiH.r.O 

Common quality. 7,50uiH.00 

Inferior quality. 5,50(5,7,00 

OOW8 AND CALVES. 

First quality. $45,00(350,00 

Ordinary quality... 40,00(a'45,00 

Coni mob quality. 30,iXKa):-t5,Oi) 

Inferior quality. 25,00(«5S,00 

VEAL CALVES 

First quality,.3P tb fi @61^0 

Ordinary quality. 5 (oiS.tJ 

Common quality,. 4V35 

Inferior quality... 4 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality.head $5,00(3)7.25 

Ordinary. 4,2 r (ai5,50 

Common. 3,75(54,26 

Inferior,. 3,25(5:3,75 

SWINK 

First quality,. .. 3X^(3’4 c 

Other qualities... * . 35i(53yc 

ALBANY', Feb 24. Beeves — The market is les* active 
this week, the re action in New York and Krighlou last Wed¬ 
nesday and Thursday being felt here imw The total supply 
last w eek, including 240 that, came in on Monday, was fi.rsM. Thfii 
week it is lew bv nearly 800 head, tut this fact him nut raved tho 
market from a decline, ami w e quote a decline equal in most, in¬ 
stances to hie 79 lb, live weight, on all grades. There is a marked 
falling off in Ihe average quality, and there are no premium in 
anv of the yards, if we except a bunch of teu head, selected, 
which sold far a fraction over fle yi fh. 

Receipts — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at, this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the ear • 

Cor week 

This week. Last week. last year. 

Cattle.2.742 3,264 2,; j U4 

Sheep.6,241 5,313 1,068 

Hogs... . 25 

Pricks—T he sales are rather slow at the following quotations. 

This week. last week. 

Premium. l.Jt 6 Qflftjfc 

Extra.4*$i.!i'4?£c 4%i<V>.-4?<c 

First quality. 3,V«'37io a 

Second quality.,_3 Q/>3kc SJ.'c 

Third quality..2.V,a2.Tt,a 2$V3 c 

Piikep—D emand good and prices a shade better, market clos¬ 
ing buoyant at the advance Thu ruling rules are 4t 4 (55c 14 lb, 
fur good to prime lota, and 3Ai(a’6<sq for extra fine woolud. 

Hons—Since our last report, market has been greatly recited, 
and prices advanced steadily, until now tho ruling rates are 50c. 


on this Continent for tho Business Cards aud Announcements a^Vn^adranwdHta* until now V-, , t ii“..K rates are 
of all who wish to reach, at once, tens ok thousands of the ') W0 It s better than even days ago. demand brisk. The ruling 
, • - ... ,, ... prices are 4S,i’4>„c. tb, tor light ordiuary to prune and fancy 

most enterprising, progressive, and wealthy Farmers, Horti- parcels. 


most enterprising, progressive, and wealthy Farmers, Horti¬ 
culturists, &a., and thousands of Merchants, Mechanics, 
Manufacturers, and Professional Men, Dealers in Implements 
and Machinery,—Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers,— 
Seeds and Fertilizers,—Improved Stock, Real Estate, Ike., will 
find the Rural the medium J while it will prove an advan¬ 
tageous one for Wholesale Dealers, Manufacturers. Educa¬ 
tional Institutions, Land, Insurance and other Companies, 
Agencies, &c., that wish to secure large and wide publicity. 
Tho fact that but limited space is usually devoted to Advertis¬ 
ing, and a rigid censorship exercised over that department, 
(our aim being to keep the whole paper free from quaekery, 
humbug, and deception.) greatly increases the value of the 
Rural as a medium Of making known matters of utility and 
usefulness,—for its announcements are generally so new, and 
of such character, as to be read and heeded by all interested. 

♦ » ♦ ■ «- 

[special N 0 TIC 8 .) 

Domestic Economy. — No housekeeper or cook is tolly 
prepared to enter successfully upon her culinary duties with¬ 
out I). B. Dk Land St Co.’s Chemical Saleratus on hand. It 
relieves the mind of much of the care aud anxiety experienced 
by tho skillful cook. You cau get it of most grocers aud 
merchants in the country. 


JUarkets, tHommmc, fee. 


It u rul New-Yorker () HI ee, i 

Rocukbtkh, February 25th, 1861. j 

A terrible snow storm is prevailing to-ciay. aud a complete 
embargo has been placed upon trade thereby. The only 
changes noticed are the following: Barley has advanced 
cents per bushel, and Dressed Hogs 25 cents per HX) pounds. 

ItochuHtt-r Wholesale Prices. 


Flour ond (train. 

Flour, winter wheat,$£-26(« a *0 
Flour, spring dc>, 5.(KVi5.25 
Flour, buckwheat... I 75/61.75 

Meal. Imlian.... l.OHad.Ufl 

Wheat, frenesee. pound 25 

Best white Canada.. I 25^1.28 

Corn, old. 4fi/iVt8<*. 

Corn, new. 46(3)4Sc- 

Rve. Ik) lbs ¥» bush.. <xfa.63e. 

Oats, by wuight. EffiuSoc. 

Barley.. 54(a)fi3c.. 

Buckwheat . 36^ii3)Sc. 

Beaus. 1.26(^1.76 


Meats. 

Pork, mess.$11.50Gf00.H0 

Pork, clear .. I3 0dall3 50 

Dressed hogs, cwt 4 00i3i 4.5(1 

Beef, cwt. f.IKKa* S.iH) 

Spring lambs, each 1 2A/i) l 75 
Mutton, carcass... 3(ai4c. 

Hauis. smoked — <x37c. 

Shoulder*. 4<ni4i a c. 

Chicken a. 7(3)8c. 

Turkeys. S(3>9c. 

Geese.. 4iy,i.50c. 

Ducks (4 pair. S8(J144c. 

Daley, lie. 

Butter, roll. . l.TmUc. 

Butter, firkin. 12fol3c 

Choose. ttttfiBia. 

1-n.rd, tried. 60i)6> a 'c. 

Tallow, rough. 5,ti@6c- 

Tallow, tried. 7ji@8c. 


Eggs, dozen. 13(3140 

lloiieV, box. loom 1C 

Candle*, box. 9ki(3)l(kj 

Caudles, extra_ I2 QiJ1.c 

Fruit amt ItootM. 

A pple*. bushel.... 3.'x362Hc 
Do. dried fjfb... «ffiti‘ic 

Peaches, do. l4oi|fic 

Cherries, do ... . UririBc 

Plums, do. 12(314c 

Potatoes. 4Hk50c 

Hide* and Skin*. 

Slaughter. 5(5)6 Wc 

S? 11 ■••x-.. . r<37c 

. .Sheep Pelts.SI 25(32.00 

tomb Pelts. 75«i,l 25 

| 

Clover, bushel.... S3.50(,i)4.00 
Timothy . 15(1(512.26 

font dries. 

Wood, hard.$3.CK(?t6.(>0 

Wood, soft. 3.U@j8.l70 

Coal. Lehigh. T.rtUnT.oO 

Coal, Serantou_ 5.5<fa 5 

Coal. Pittston. 5,5036.50 

Coal. Sbamokin... 5.60(3.5.50 

Coal. Char. 7 ovec 

Salt, bbl.$1.50(31 .66 

Hay. tun. 7 0U311U0 

Straw, ten... 6.ou@fi.OO 

Wool. >1 lb. S5@4fc 

Whitefisb, halfbbl. 3.0USV3.25 
Codfish, quintal,... 4 1X734.50 
Trout, halfbbl.3.00(5,3.25 


Dkkhsed lioos—The receipts throughout the week have been 
only moderate while the demand, of Course, has been specula 
t.i ve and active. Western advanced 30(4 35o, and State 50 (a 00c 
100 lbs The latest quotations for Western are $4,80(04,90. and 
State at $5,15(35,26.— Atlas and Arpus 

BRIGHTON, Fkr. 20 - At market. 1200 Reef Cattle, 85 Stores, 
2.IO0 Hlmeji aud Lambs, and 150 Sw ine. 

Bkkk Cattle Price*, extra, $6,75fii 6.75; first quality, $6,25(3) 
0,25, second d«, ffi.lkXo’d.OO; third do, $4,7.'Xa5.50. 

Work iNH Oxen i92. $MOnl.'-O. 

Mn.cn Cowh — $45i 47 eiimlnoH, $ 19 @ 21 , 

Veal Calves— ti . $4(u4,58 

Storks- Yearling, toAUJ, Two years old, ; Three years 

old. $21(fli22 

Hiprs — 5‘> <V. J.) ft.. Tallow — 

Pelts— $i.-\e i.5o each. Calf Skins—stalk; jp ib. 

Sit eke and LaMOS —$2,75Qt/3.0O; extra. $3,60*34,50. 

Swine— Stores, wholesale, 4. l i(a6‘^c; retail. S@e c. Fat hog* 
undressed, none. Still-tod, none, Corn-fed, O@0c 

CAM Bill DGK, Fkr 19—At market, 2110 Cattle, about 1000 
Reeve-, aiel 110 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
one. two ami three yearn old. 

Mxkkkt Beef — Extra (includingnothing but- the best targe 
rat stall fed Iixon) f(!,25(j 6 , 75 ; first quality, $6,01X30,00; second 
do. $6,50@5,50. third >10. $-l,25(a’.4.60, ordinary. $—(5—. 

Working Oxen —None. 

Cows, and Calves —$,Wd50 

Storks — Yearlings, $—@1— , Two years old, $—<§—; Three 
years old, $10(321 

SHEET and Lambs—2260 at market. Prices in lota. $3,50004.- 
(X) each; extra, *4,50, $5,000! 5,56, or 4.W(<»5Hc lb. 

IfinKH (>rifj'fic 39 lb. Tallow—fitofihic 

Pelts — $!..'4X;.i>2dXi. CalfSkrno-8(a.9c » tb. 

VKaL Calves—N one. 

TOKONTO, Fkr. 20.—Rrrr was in poortoffering; first class 
$5; inferior to medium at $4(34,50. 

CAI.VKS— *3.(XKuli. 

Sheep and I.ahiis - Sheep $4,00(35,00. tombs $2@3. 

Venison— lfaer. $4066,00 

Hides. "H too tto. $ 4 . Sheepskins, each, $l,00@f,50. 

Calpskins, p lb. 8c.— Globe. 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, FKR. 20.—Domestic fleeces have been rather 
dull during the week; fine quaUticw are a little atifi'er, while 
coarse grade- are hardly so firm Sales 35,000 tb. at 60(358c. 
Foreign wools ore also dull, anil there is but little movement at 
present. By auction, to tales unwashed African Bold at 16v,@ 
18r -78 do. Turkey, 12> a (i,15Jic, and 73 do. Lisbon at 9c .—Allas 
ana Argus. 

BOSTON, Feb. 20.—The following are the rates for the week: 

Saxony and Merino, line.50(g.53 ! Texas..OOfSOO 

Full blood,.4!Ka>50 , Smyrna, washed.27(a-3S 

(j and Ji blood,..47(u 48 \ Do. unwashed..15>.«i22 

Coinmou.45(347 1 Syrian,...19(a'3S 

Pulled, extra,. .50(355 1 Cape, ..250650 

Bo. superfine.485353 Crimea,.....12@25 

Do No. 1.42@4S I Buenos Ayres.17 [pAO 

Do, No. 2, .OOffilKJ Peruvian,’washed.37(343 

Western mixed.35x345 1 Canada,...*. 00@0Q 


ill attic!). 


At the M. F. Parsonage, in Kendall, N Y., on the 19th inst, 
bv Rev. Mr S nTT. JAM MS SIT'/, LR and Miss JLARY MC¬ 
DONALD, both of Kendall. 


JDicl). 


In South Deerfield, Mara, on 17th inst, suddenly, HORACE 
WILLIAMS, aged 77 years, eldest brother of J. G. Williams, 
Rural New-Yorker Office. 


















































































Monday morning rose fair and clear. Six o’clock 
saw Susy drive away from the door in the carriage, 
the trunk strapped behind, the lady’s pretty travel- 
ing-dn ss, and the shawl oi' her cousin and cavalier, 
all bespeaking travel. Seven saw the servant depart 
to spend a month with her mother in the country. 

Nine o'clock witnessed the. meeting of the merry 
young bachelor#, 

“Now then." said George, after the first greet¬ 
ings were over, “ I, as the eldest host, will take the 
charge to-day. As Susy says, ‘when are you going 
down town?’” 

“ J have nothing to do to-day, so I'll stay to assist 
you.” said Minnie/ 

“Thank you!” 

“ TV hut's Ibr dinner?” sairl Joe, trying to look like 
the head of a respectable family, and failing most 
deplorably in the attempt. 

“ You’ll see at three o’clock.” 

“Is that the hour?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ Remember,” said George, “1 wait for no one. 
‘Punctuality is the soul of dinner,’ as somebody 
once said before I mentioned the. fact.” 

Having seen the others off, George and Minnie 
went into the library lor a smoke, to prepare them 
for the Herculean task before them. 

“See," said George, producing a cook-book; “we 
are safe.” 

“Mrs. Hale! that's a woman!” cried Minnie. 
“Whew! never once thought of that. Wo will 
stick to the contract. My dear madam, I am sorry 
to appear rn.de, but I must show you back to the 
book-case.” 

“ What's for dinner?” said Minnie. 

“Roast lamb, potatoes,green peas, asparagus,and 
strawberries.” 

“That’ll do. Don’t you have to shell peas or 
something?” 

“ Yes, that’s easy enough.” 

“It’s awfully hot,” said Minnie, after a short 
silence. 

“ Horrid 1” 

“ Suppose we shell the peas up here. It's cooler 
here than in the kitchen. I suppose there’s a fire 
there?” 

“ Of course.” 

“I’ll go bring them up.” 

“ They’re in a basket on the table. Just leave the 
rest of the things down there.” 

Shelling peas was rapid work even for unaccus¬ 
tomed fingers, but it is a matter of taste whether the 
thorough smoking they had from two actively-puffed 
cigars improved their flavor. 

“Now. what do ynii do with them?” said Minnie. 

“ There ain’t many.' - he added, as he looked at the 
little green balls foiling about at the bottom of the 
huge market basket, and then eyed the large pile of 
shells on the floor. 

“ You boil them, of course.” was George’s answer. 

“ Oh! Suppose we go down.” 

“ Well, come along.” said George, taking up the 
basket. 

The fire burned brightly; Jennie had left all in 
good order, and the prospect, was not bad lor the 
amateur cooks. 

“ What do you boil them in, George?” 

“ Oh, anything!” 

“ But where is it?” 

“ In some of the closets, I guess!” 

Susy would certainly have fainted could she have 
seen the overhauling of her neatly arranged closets 
that followed. 

“ This?” Mimiie dragged forth a pot large enough 
to boil about tw enty pounds of meat in. 

“ Yes.” 

In they went, unwashed. 

“ Hot water, or cold?” 

“ Either.” 

“ AH right; that’s done.” 

“ Now the asparagus. How do you fix it?” 

“ 1 wonder if you roast mutton in this thing?” said 
George, holding up a large pudding-dish, 

“ I guess so. Put it. on in the oven, don’t you?” 

“ Y-o-s.” George determined to find a hook on 
cookery, written by a man. the very next day. 

“ You boil asparagus, don't .you, George?”' 

“ Yes; here’s a tin thing that’s long and shallow; 

I guess that’s for such tilings” And a dripping- 
pan came forth from the closet, 

’flu* asparagus lilted in like a charm, as both men 
declared, and water was added and ull set on the 
range. 

Tile mutton next went, on the pudding-dish, into 
the oven. 

“ Come, let’s go up stairs again; it’s fearfully hot 
here,” said George. 

“ But the dinner?” 

“ Oh, that’s got nothing to do but cook till three 
o’clock.” 

“ Oh, George, here’s the potatoes!” 

Another pot was produced, and the potatoes, with 
about two gallons of water to the half peck of Mur¬ 
phies. toil on tin* fire. 

Smoking, chatting, reading, and a little practice on 
the violin filled up Ihe morning, though George 
declared it was “ horrid slow,” and Minnie wondered 
what on earth women did with themselves. 

Half past two brought, home three hungry men to 
dinner.. 

Leaving the cooks to “ dish up,” they all adjourned 
to the parlor to cool themselves. That it was rather 
dusty there was not noticed. Jennie had made the 
beds before she left , but dusting the parlor was Susy’s 
work, and her early start had prevented her from 
doing it, 

“ George ”—Minnie’s voice was doleful. 

“ What?” 

“ The fire’s out !” 

“ Out?” 

“ I wonder if anything’s cooked!” ■ 

“ The asparagus"is burnt fast to the pan.” 

“ So is the meat!” 

“ The potatoes?” 

“ Broken all to pieces, and floating about in the 
water.” 

“ These peas are all mushy, Minnie!” i 

“Punctuality is the soul of dinner,” cried Joe, 
from the parlor; “it’s ten minutes past three.” 

“ Go set the table,” growled George, i 

It was unique in its arrangements, that table, as the 1 
gentlemen sat down (o dinner. The meat figured on * 
an enormous dish, with an ocean of white cbinasur- i 
rounding its shrunken proportions. The potatoes, < 
in little lumps, unskinned. were piled in admit, dish; 
the green mass which Minnie had with infinite diffl- 1 
eulty fished from the big meal pot. was served on a < 
red earthen plate, and the stalks of asparagus were i 
in the salad-bow]. The table-cloth was awry, and 
the napkins were omitted altogether. ‘ i 

“ Where’s the gravy?” was Joe’s first question. 

“ There wasn't any.” i 

“ The moat’s burned.” c 

“ It’s stone cold,” cried one voice. 1 

“ What’s this?” said a third, digging into a pile of i 
peas. ’ 1 

“ Faugh!’' followed a daring attempt to eat some 
asparagus. ” t 

*• Never mind,” said Joe. “ Rome wasn’t made in 1 
a day. Give us some bread and butter, and pickles, j 
George.” t 

“No, not pickles, preserves,” said Charley. a 

“ Susy locked both up,” cried Harry, laughing, s 
“She declared a woman put them tip, and if we 
wanted them we must prepare them ourselves.” c 

Minnie produced the strawberries, and some i 

sugar, and the gentlemen declared they had dined v 
superbly. r 

“You fellows clear away,” said Minnie; “we’re 
tired.” n 

“ You wash up, don’t you?” queried Joe. « 

“Yes.” e 

“ Where's the water?” 1 

“In the hydrant” n 

“ What do you wash ’em in?” C 

“ Pan, I guess.” s 

Away went Joe on a voyage of investigation, and e 
returned soon with a dish full of cold water. The r 
“ leavings," as Harry termed the remains of their d 
sumptuous repast, were thrown from the window b 
into Susy's flower-bed. and, armed with a bar of soap t 
and a tine damask napkin. Joe began to wash up. v 

“ How file flTease sticks?” « 


the market-basket in the library, the parlor chairs 
in the kitchen (“ It was nearest.” Joe said when he 
brought, them out); the frying-pan in the best bed¬ 
room, (Charlie broke his basin); ihe bread-pan in 
the spare room, (for dirty water, J*e said); the 
dish-cloths in Ihe bed-rooms (towels all dirty). She 
contemplated the floors, unsvvept for a month; 
marked the dust, the accumulation of a similar 
time; and Hum went to her own room, the only 
orderly because undisturbed place iu the house. A 
little note lay on the table: 

“ We own' boat! It takes a woman ! We beg 
pardon! We'll never do so no more ! Clear up, 
and invite ns to dinner.” 

Fivr Penitent Bachelors. 

Godetfs Lady’s Look. 


MY WIFE AND CHILD 


The tattoo brats;—the lights arc gone;— 
The camp around in slumber lies;— 
The night with solemn pace mores on, 
The shadows llilckeu o’er the skies; 

But sleep my weary eyes hath flown, 

And sad, uneasy thoughts arise 

I think of thee, oh, dearest one, 

Whose love my early life hath blest;— 
Of thee and him—our baby son— 

Who Slumbers on thy gentle breast;— 
God of tlie tender, frail, and lone, 

Oh, guard that gentle sleeper s rest, 

And hover, gently bor er near 
To her, whose watchful eye is wet— 
The mother, wife- the doubly dear, 

In whose young heart have freshly met 
Two streams of Jove so deep and clear— 
And cheer her drooping spirit yet 

Now, while she kneels before Thy throne, 
Ob, teach her, Huler of the skies, 

That while by Thy behest alone 
Earth's mightiest powers fall or rise, 

No tear is wept to Thee unknown, 

No hair is lost, no sparrow dies! 

That Thou eanst stay the ruthless hands 
Of dark disease, and soothe its pain; 
That only by Thy stem commands 
The battle s lost, the soldier s slain— 
That from the distant sea or land 
Thou hring'st the wanderer home again! 

And when upon her pillow lone 
Her tear-wet cheek is sadly pressed. 

May happier visions beam upon 
The brightening currents of her breast;- 
Nor frowning look, nor angry tone 
Disturb the Sabbath of her rest! 

Whatever fate those forms may show, 
Loved with a passion almost wild— 

By day—by night—in joy or woe— 

By fears oppressed, or hopes beguiled, 
From every danger, every foe, 

Oh, God! protect rny wife and child! 


VO TJtX OJ\' KJSOU'IFnaF, /lIT 1'flIP 
MIUJUS FOR ITS IiSFFUSIOJ\'! 




WAR WIT 


If was a good supper, anti, piling up the dishes 
which it was “ too hot to wash,” the bachelors re¬ 
turned to the parlor. 

It was involuntary, but each pair of eyes rested 
for a moment on the"seat Susy was wont to occupy. 
A little music, more talk, ami still more smoking, 
tilled the time till midnight, when each one yawned 
himself off to bod. Harry, who was always'the one 
to “lock up,” stayed the latest. The kitchen looked 
dreary; no fire, greasy frying-pan placed as a hel¬ 
met over the coffee-pot, bits of bread lying about 
loose, dirty pots here and dirty dishes there. The 
parlor was in disorder; chairs stood in forlorn con¬ 
fusion; smoke hung over all. The dining-room, 
with its piles of dirty cups, saucers and plates, its 
unswept floor, greasy napkins, and smoky atmos¬ 
phere. was worst of all, and Harry inwardly admit¬ 
ted that “somehow, the house didn't look us usual.” 

There was f.m the next morning making up beds. 
The milkmuu and baker had vainly knocked for ad¬ 
mittance. ami finally “retired in "disgust,” and the 
bachelors breakfasted off the stole bread left from 
the night’s least, and coffee black and sweet. 

“ Every man clear up his own room.” 

The order given, each started to obey. J oe pulled 
off all the clothes Iroin his bed, and, having laid the 
bolster and pillow on, proceeded to pot on first a 
blanket, next a spread, and finally the t wo sheets, 
finishing off Iliu whole by putting fiimself on top to 
rest from Ilia toils.. Minnie, after pulling all the 
clothes off one side in trying to tuck them in on the 
other, and then correcting the mistake by tucking 
them in on the other side and pulling them off the 
first, put his bolster.on over the pillow, and con- 
clinlcd it 11 would do/' Charley merely smoothed 
his down, sagely observing that if he pulled the 
things off, he nt‘vcr could put them on again. Harry 
and George, who shared the same room, having fol¬ 
lowed Charley's plan, put on an extra touch by 
sweeping tboif room, and leaving the pile of dust iii 
the entry. “ Kxeelslor!" 

Three days’ experience convinced them that 
bachelors’ cookery was slow starvation. Steaks and 
coffee lor breakfast wore followed by coffee and 
steaks for dinner, and both for tea. Charley sug¬ 
gested that they should have their meals sent from a 
restaurant. 

.“All men cooks, so we stick to the contract.” was 
his final observation. 

The motion was seconded, and carried by unani¬ 
mous vote. 

By this time every dish, plate, napkin, pot and 
pan m ihe house was dirty, and, joyfully concluding 
that they wouldn’t want them any more, the gentle¬ 
men piled them up in the kitchen sink, on the floor 
and tables, and left them. 

“ Harry”—it was George’s voice—“I haven’t got 
a clean shirt.” 

“Nor 1.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ Eve got one.” 

“ Nor a handkerchief, nor a collar, nor a pair of 
stockings, no—” 

“Stop! Two weeks since Susy went, and no 
washing-day.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“ Who knows how to wash?” 

No answer. 

“1—I've seen it done,” said one faint voice, 
owned by Charley. “You soap the things and rub 
them on a board. 

“Can anybody iron?” 

They all thought they could manage that part. 
The kitchen was opened for the first time for ten 
days. One cry burst from five lips. Tables, chairs, 
floor, dresser, sink, were one mass of roaches, col¬ 
lected by the piles of greasy dishes. They over¬ 
ran every place. 

“ Shut, the door. Now for it!” cried George, and 
dashed at the invaders. Bedlam seemed to have 
broken loose. In reaching after one of the “ crit¬ 
ters,” Charley' upset the table. Crash went the 
crockery. Screams of laughter, cries of disgust, 
blows thick as hail, comments on the heat, jokes, 
warnings flew about for tin hour, and then the 
panting party ceased from their labors, and viewed 
sternly the “cold corpnses” of their foes. A 
scream from Minnie'— 

“There’s one down my back!” 

George cried—“Joe, there’s one on your hair!” 

“ Don’t mention it. Look at the lellow on your 
shirt-sleeve ! ” 

A general stampede for the bath-room followed. 

“ Let’s wash up here.” 

No sooner said than] done. The soiled clothes 
were collected from all the rooms, and the boards 


The Tennessee Senate has voted to increase the 
wages of the rebel soldiers of that State to fifteen 
dollars a month. But the wages heretofore have 
been paid in paper of no value, and the increased 
wages will be paid in paper of no value. “ I’ll give 
you nothing the first year and double it the next,” 
said Billy Burch. 

In a late number of Vanity Fair is a picture 
representing a lady in the act of presenting a gentle¬ 
man in uniform with a pair- of pistols, and beneath, 
Hie following: “ 1 know if is an odd gift from aladv, 
but, Charley, I thought that when you were away it 
might lie pleasant for you 1o—to—have my arms 
always about you.” 

We notice among the captures by our troops at 
the battle of Somerset, the pregnant item of fourteen 
hundred mules. We always knew there were a 
great many jackasses in Dixie, but had no idea (hey 
constituted so large a proportion of the Confederate 
army. 

Wonder if the Virginians wouldn’t like to see 
“ another Richmond in the field”—a little further 
South ? 


MORE GOOD PAY FOR DOING GOOD! 


PREMIUMS FOR SMALL LISTS! 


EVERY CLUB AGENT REWARDED! 


Now that the period of competition for the 
Premiums offered last November for early lists, 
(and the largest clubs remitted for on or before Feb. 
1st,) has expired —and as the large lists have 
already been received — we purpose giving every 
friend of the Rural who will obtain a small number 
of subscribers (say G to 24 or more,) a valuable 
Reward for bis or her effort In so doing. Our 
Programme for the Spring Campaign is in thiswise: 


CASH AND OTHER PREMIUMS. 

I. To fcA.cn of the Twenty-Five Persons remitting accord¬ 
ing to our terms, for the largest Twenty-Five Lists of Yearly 
Subscribers to the Rural Nkw-Yokkkr between this date ami 
April IS, lSeg, we will give a L'nited States Treasury Note for 
FIVE DOLLARS, (or. if preferred, $5 in gold,)—iu addition 
to one ol' the premiums offered belovr. 

It. To Evert Person remitting, for Twenty-Four or more 
subscribers, as above, we will give (in addition to a free copy 
of tlie Rural.) a perfect and handsomely bound volume of 
the Rural Nkw-Yorkkr for 1861 or I860— price $3; or. if 
preferred to bound Rcuai., a copy of I.OSSINg’8 Illustrated 
History OF Tire Unitkii Statics— (an Imperial 8vo. volume, 
with 300 illustrations—price $3.50.) 

III. To Every Person remitting, as above, either $15 for 
10 copies, ? 2 l for 16 copies, or $25 for 20 copies, we will give 
a free copy of (he Rural, and either Tiie I Ior.sk anl> IDs 
Diseases, (price $1225,) or Everybody's Lawyer, (price 
$1.25,) as preferred, or, either one of the books, or package of 
flower seeds, ottered below, if the person entitled prefer. 

IV To Every Person remitting, as above, $10 for six 
copies, we will give a free copy of Rural, and either the 
Manual of Agriculture, or Lossing’s Pictorial United 
States, (price $1.) or a dollar package of choice imported 
Flower Seeds. 

Alt books (except bound Rural and Lossing’s Illustrated) 
and seeds will be sent by mail, post-paid. Persons entitled to 
book or flower seed premiums can also compete for the cash 
premiums! (Cff” In order to give alt who compete a fair and 
equal chance, traveling agents, post riders, citizens of Roches¬ 
ter, and persons (or their agents or aliases) who advertise by 
circular to receive subscriptions (from a distance, at dub rates,) 
for the Rural in tlieir “clubs,” (whether called “Empire,” 
“Keystone.” or by other title.) are. excluded from competition 
for any of the above premiums. 

Comment upon the above oilers is unnecessary. Every 
person who forms a club of six or more is sure of a free, copy 
aud valuable book; and «a our regular agents have already 
sent in their large lists, of course the premiums now ottered 
will be token mainly by new agents, or those who form new 
clubs, though they are open to all. There is yet abundant 
time to form new clubs, to commence with the volume (we 
can still furnish back numbers,) or at any time, and we trust 
subscribers, those who have sent for specimen numbers, and 
others who receive this, will at once commence the Spring 
Campaign. 


A Yankee Outdone.— A Yankee and a French¬ 
man owned a pig in copartnership. When killing 
time came, they wished to divide the meat. The 
Yankee was very anxious to divide so that be would 
get both hind quarters, and persuaded the French¬ 
man that the proper way to divide was to cut it 
across the back. The Frenchman agreed to it on 
condition that the Yanker; would turn his back and 
take choice of the pieces after it was cut in two. 
The Yankee turned his back accordingly. French¬ 
man—Vich piece will you have—ze piece wid ze 
tail on him, or ze piece vat burnt got no tail? Yan¬ 
kee—The piece with the tail on. Frenchman— Zen 
you can take him, and I lake ze ozer one. Upon 
turning round, the Yankee found that the French¬ 
man had cut off the tail and stuck, it into the pig’s 
mouth! 


FIVE BACHELORS KEEPING HOUSE 


BY MARY CLARKE. 


To a lover there are but two (daces in all the 
world — one where his sweetheart is, and the other 
where she isn’t. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 35 letters. 

My 8. 10,15. ]0 is a State. 

My 10, ], IS, (1, 24, 20 is a county in Michigan. 

My 23, G, 12, 15. 3. 17 is a town in Georgia. 

My 31, 35. 27, 21. 8, 26. 18 is a city in Michigan. 

My 11. 1, 6, 2 is a Territory. 

My 4. 8, 21. 27, 2 is a frith in Scotland. 

My 6. 10, 17, 23, 8, 30 is the capital of 
My 22, 14, 7, 33, 29, 17, 23. 

My 24, 28, 30, 20. 21 is a lake in Sweden. 

My 9, 12. 15,10 is a river iu Texas. 

My 14, 10, 32, 5, 2S is a county in Ohio. 

My 25, 13. 21, 8, 30 is a lake between the United States and 
Canada. 

My 5, 1G, 34. 31, 10, 14 is a county in Virginia. 

My whole is what every one should be fighting for. 

Perry. N. Y., 1S62. Julie Ellis. 

JjjA” Answer in two weeks. 


Two Dm. lake a Year. Three Otpies, one year, $5; Six 
Copies, unit, file fete to Club A pent, 810; Tell, and one fete, $15; 
fifteen, and one free, $21, Tinndy, and one free. $25; and any 
preater number at the name rate — wily $1.25 per copy! Club pa- 
pern sent to different post offers, if desired. As We pay American 
postage cm copits mailed to foreign countries, $1 37 u the lowest 
Club rate fvf Canada, and $ 2 ..VI to Europe, 

I t U. S. Treasury Kates amt Hills on all Solvent Banks in U. 
.S’, and Canada, taken at-par, but Agents will please remit in Drafts 
on Aew fork (lass enhunuc.J or New York. New England or tjp- 
jur Canada money so far tut e.-mvrnirnt All SuhsertpUnrt Money 
remitted by /noft on ,V« a> York, Huston, Philadelphia, Albany, 
Eoehester or Buffalo, (less • ./change,) m ay BIS flK.vr at iuk risk 
or the Pubx.isueh, if made payable to his mder 

03?” Please write all names plainly, that they may be accu¬ 
rately entered upon our books and correctly printed in Mail¬ 
ing Machine. All remittances should be well inclosed, and 
carefully addressed and mailed to 

I). I>. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 

February 3, 1862. 


For Moore's Rural New-YorkcT 

GEOGRAPHICAL DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead a cape in Russian America and have a weapon. 
Behead a river in England and have a part of a harness. 
Behead a river in Mississippi and have a British title of nobility. 
Behead a river in Louisiana and have a very small insect. 
Behead an island in the Gulf of Mexico and have a part of the 
body- 

Behead a river in Illinois and have an animal. 

Behead a river in Missouri anil have a wine man 

Behead a cape in Ireland and have the fluid which we breath. 

Behead a river in Ireland aud have a girl s name. 

Behead an island in (tie English Channel and have a small, 
close vessel. 

Behead a river in Italy and have a vowel. 

Alabama, Gen. Co., N. Y., 1862. Albert B. Norton. 
C'Vf” Answer in two weeks. 
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For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year.- To Clubs and Agents aw follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Sis. aud oue free to club agent, 
lor $10, Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one free, for $21; 
Twenty, aud one free, for $25 and any greater number at same 
rate —only $1.25 per copy, Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many diffwent Post-Ofliees as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents aDd (rieude must add 12}S ceuts per copy' to 
the cleb rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe, &c., is $2.50—including postage. 

Vjr Tn K above Terras and Rates are invariable. Therefore, 
aoy person who is not an agent, sending the club rate ($1.50 or 
$1.25) for a single copy (the price of which is $2.) will only 
receive the paper the length of time the money pays for at full 
aiogle copy price. People who send os less than published 
rates. aBd request the paper for a year, or a return of the 
money, cannot be (PX'/mmoibded —for it would be unjust to 
others to comply, and"a great iuconvenience to return remit¬ 
tances. The only way to get the Rural for less than $2 a year, 
is to form or join a club. 

Back Volumes.— Bound copies of our last volumes will be 
ready in a few days—price, $3; unbound, $2. We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each — er if several are taken, at $2 60 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859, '60 and '61 —price, $2 each. 

Tdb Cash System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural— copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always discontinued when the subscription term 
expires. Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Additions to Clubs are always in order, whether in ones, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscriptions 
can commence with the volume or any number; but the former 
is the best time, and we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
speaially directed otherwise. Please “make a note of it” 

Any person so disposed can act as local agent for the Rural 
New-Yorker, and those who volunteer in the good caa6e will 
receive gratuities, and their kinduysB be appreciated. 

No Traveling Agents are employed by us, as we wish to 
give the whole field to local agents and those who form oluba 


A and B together carried 100 eggs to market, and sold at 
different prices, each receiving the same sum. Had A taken 
as many as B, he would have received 25 cents for thorn. Had 
B taken as many as A, hewould have received $2.25for them. 
How many did each take to market'/ 

Alabama, N. Y., 1862. A. B. Norton. 

B3?” Answer in two weeks. 


IP YOU PLEASE 


■When the Duke of Wellington was sick, the lust thing be 
took was a little tea. On his servant's handing it to liim in a 
saucer, and asking if he would have it, tin; Duke replied, 
“ Yes, if you please." These were liis last words. How 
much kindness and courtesy is expressed by them. He who 
had commanded the greatest armies in Europe, and was long 
accustomed to the tone of authority, did not despise or over¬ 
look the small courtesies of life. Ah, how many boys do 
What a rude tone of command they often use to their little 
brothers and sisters, and sometimes to (heir mothers. They 
order so. This is ill-bred and unchristian, and shows a coarse 
nature and hard heart. Hi all your home talk, remember, “ If 
you please.” AniOUg your playmates, don't forget, “ If you 
please.” To all who wait upon or serve you, believe that 1 if 
you please” will make you better served than all the cross or 
ordering words in the Whole dictionary. Don't forget three 
little words. “ If you please."• 


“ How the grease sticks?” 

Perspiration streaming from every pore, he rubbed 
manfully at the greasy plates and dishes, and if the 
water was cold, lie certainly was not. 

“ I’ve wet my shirt front!” Splash No. 1. 

“ Good for white pants I” Splash No. 2. 

“ Thai went into my eyes; somebody wipe them; 
my hands are wet. Don't nib them out, Hal!” 

“ Come, some of you. wipe up!” 

The table was cleared at last. Five damp, greasy 
napkins, thrown into a corner of the room, testified 
that tlie dishes were washed and wiped. The water 
followed the •'leavings,” and the quintette sat down 
to “ cool off." (Do cigars assist that operation?) 


Answer to Bornological Enigma:—There is nothing worse 
than a proud mind and an empty purse. 

Answer to Anagram: 

Stars gem the vault of heaven, 

When day's last hues decline; 

As darker grows the even. 

With brighter ray they shine. 

Answer to Charade:—Beetle. 
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correspondent:—“Wishing to find a good substitute 
for that heavy and very expensive substance, 1 Town 
Manure,' of which there is a large, quantity applied 
in this locality, I was induced to institute the experi¬ 
ment recorded below on a crop of potatoes. The 
experiment Was conducted with the most minute 
attention and care, and under my own immediate 
inspection. « 


single prize of $20. which should have been $100; 
another of $15, which should also have been $100, 
and nine prizes of $10 each, which should have 
been at least double that figure. Especially should 
the Board have been liberal for once , in this class 
ot prizes, inasmuch as it would have an important 
and direct hearing upon the value and usefulness of 
the Journal in which these Essays are to appear. 
Twenty dollars are offered for the host crop of 
Indian corn of not less than five acres, and yet only 
$10 are otfered for the “ host, approved essay on 
orchards in Illinois, embracing the selection of trees, 
location, preparation of soil, planting, culture, and 
after management, ot trees and fruit, with means 
used to protect against insects and birds;” and only 
$15 lor the “best approved essay on insects inju¬ 
rious to vegetation in Illinois, with suggestions as 
to the means for their destruction!” 

Now, I modestly assert that this is ridiculous. 
Why ? Because the people of this State grow poorer 
annually, because they devote so much ot their 
attention to corn, to the neglect of other branches of 
husbandry. And hero they are paid a larger pre¬ 
mium for continuing this losing business Ilian the 
man is who devotes his energies to the discovery, 
description and destruction of insect enemies, which 
tax industry hundreds of thousands of dollars each 
year, by their depredations! To grow a good crop 
of corn is desirable; and the farmer has an imme¬ 
diate and corresponding reward for his effort. But 
to know something of the natural enemies of our 
crops is more important and desirable; and the 
naturalist who pursues his studies reaps no material 
reward as a product of his labor— no remuneration 
corresponding with his patient persistent effort. It 
is all wrong; and the assertion will apply to tho 
action of other than the Illinois State Agricultural 
Society. 

THE FARM COMMITTEE ABOLISHED. 

Heretofore, a visiting committee has been appoint¬ 
ed annually to visit (arms and nurseries entered for 
premiums. This committee has been compelled to 
travel over this large State, at a heavy expense of 
time to the members, and of cash to the Society, 
and (lie information collected and the good done 
thereby has not always been commensurate with 
this expenditure. 

The Board has now abolished this committee; and 
while it still offers premiums for the best farms, nur¬ 
series, market gardens, .to., it proposes to base the 
awards upon certain verified statements to be fur¬ 
nished by the competitors. 

This I regard au important and valuable reform; 
for an intelligent award will he quite as likely to he 
made in this case as the other, if the committee 
adhere to the formula of statement required. There 
are few farmers any where, who cannot show their 
farms better in almost any other way than with pen 
and ink; and no award ought to he made in any 
case without the aid of such a statement. Facts 
and figures in detail ought to have greater weight 
than a special cleaniug up for the reception of the 
committee. 

CURRANT VS. STRAWBERRY WINE. 

The committee have made another distinction in 
their offersof premiums, against which it is my duty 
to protest. They offer $10 for the best three bottles 
of currant wine produced in this State, and $2 for 
the best two bottles of strawberry wine. 

Facts that have come to my notice recently lead 
me to believe that this is a grave error. I called 
upon a commission man in this city the other day, 
who showed me samples of strawberry wine from 
Hoosierdom which would have made any veteran 
connoisseur’s eyes sparkle. 

The manufacturer of this wine planted 117,000 
strawberry plants last year, lie grows largo quan¬ 
tities of the fruit, but does not send it to market— 
will not sell it in market, lie manufactures wine 
from it; and from one half acre of strawberries he 
sold $000 worth, of strawberry wine the past season, 
and at Ihe time of writing had a half barrel left 
This is his own statement, copied by me from his own 
letter; and l am assured he is a truth telling man. 

Other wine manufacturers in the State have ex¬ 
pressed great lailb in tho strawberry as a wine pro¬ 
ducing fruit—its exquisite fragrance and flavor, 
and the large amount of juice which it yields, being 
commendations in its favor. It seems to me, there¬ 
fore, that the strawberry should he elevated to a 
position equal with the currant at least 

EXAMINE PATENT OFFICE SEEDS. 

A paper on •• the Grain Weevil,” from the pen of 
B. D. Walsh, suggests tho importance of cautioning 
your readers in reference to the disposal ot seeds 
that are now being distributed by the Patent Office 
through the agency of members of Congress. Walsh 
says: “ When we consider that three of our most 
noxious insects — the Hessian fly, the wheat midge 
and the bark louse—arc not indigenous to America, 
but imported from Europe, it seems singular that 
so little care should be exercised by the authorities 
of the Patent Office in distributing imported seed. 
Si range or singular it may seem! — but this practice 
will continue as long as charlatans and plagiarists 
are pensioned by government to collect seeds abroad. 

Examine the seed Carefully for insects before using 
it, are words of caution which should be heeded. 
We have opened bags of imported wheat, distributed 
by the Patent Office, alive with the most destructive 
of the European grain weevil. 


twenty rods long, containing one-fourth of an acre 
each, upon a reclaimed slough from which three 
years previously had been grubbed willows, aspen, 
and other semi-aquatic trees,—soil black mold, rest¬ 
ing upon stiff clay. The first crop potatoes, the 
second peas, the third the five varieties of potatoes, 
as stated before. It was drained by an open ditch 
leading into a deep ravine. The potatoes were 
planted on the surface, and covered with a plow, 
and thoroughly worked. They ripened, — Early 
York first, Mercers second, Prince Albert third, 
Rohan fourth, and Peach Blow last. They were 
planted ihe last, days of'May, and dug in October. 
The yield was,— of Mercers, twenty-three bushels; 
Early York, twenty-seven bushels; Prince Albert, 
eighteen bushels; Peach Blow, seven bushels; and 
Rohan, fifty-eight bushels. About the middle of 
July the headland next Ihe ditch was plowed up, 
thereby destroying the dead furrows and prevent¬ 
ing Iho escape of water into the ditch, conse¬ 
quently when the extreme wet weather came in the 
latter part of the season, about one-half of the lands 
were submerged alike, excepting that of the* Kobans, 
which only pointed on tho lower side, and had 
besides another ditch lying immediately on the side 
ol them. Those vines that wore submerged were 
killed immediately, and the Prince Alberts and 
Peach Blows commenced rotting at once. The 
Mercers and Early Yorks did not suffer so much, 
owing to their being nearly ripe, neither did the 
Bohans, on account of the side ditch. And now 1 
am coming to the sequel,—the potatoes in this case 
were affected just in proportion to their maturity, 
without any reference to their supposed hardiness. 
If they had been planted at different seasons, so that 
they would haye matured fit the same time, they 
would have been affected alike, notwithstanding the 
supposed tendency that some kinds have to be 
affected more than others. Upon another piece of 
well drained land upon which I had the four first 
named varieties planted at a much later season, the 
Prince Alberts and Peach Blows were not worth 
digging. 

“ In every other instance that has come under my 
notice this season, the vines have been checked just 
in proportion to the wetness of the soil, and the 
potatoes have resisted the attacks of decay in pro¬ 
portion to their maturity. Early planted potatoes 
that matured before the unfavorable weather, were 
good; so were later planted ones on sandy soil, and 
my experince is that the critical time for potatoes is, 
from the time they are coming into blossom until 
they are half grown.” 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE, 


.THE I.KADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL. LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Ens. Rural New-Yorker: —The cultivation and 
manufacture of the sugar canes of the North, for 
table and culinary purposes, is no longer considered 
as an experiment , but a decided success. Ohio, 
without over estimating, made over 3,000,000gallons 
of sirup the past season, which, where properly 
manufactured, rivals the. best golden sirups both in 
quality and price. 

Having been engaged in the growing and manu¬ 
facturing of Sorghum since first introduced by gov¬ 
ernment, and having kept a record for the past two 
seasons of tho different lots of cane worked for 
myself and others,—of tho character and quantity 
of ground planted, how planted and tended, how 
rich the juice when expressed, and how much sirup 
it made,— and comparing notes with those at the 
Ohio Sorghum Convention, who had kept similar 
records, the writer feels confident that the farmer 
growing the cane, and the manufacture of sirup for 
a neighborhood, by carrying out the following direc¬ 
tions, which I will give in as tew and plain words as 
possible,.can scarcely fail. 

Culture. —Select a rich piece of ground. A 
deep, sandy, limestone upland soil is the best. If 
you use cloy soil, manure it well. Bottom lands 
produce more stalks and juice, hut I think not quite 
so rich. 

Flow deep and pulverize well. Select pure seed, 
put it. in a milk strainer, and pour on hot water 
until the seed is wet. Roll the wet seed up in 
papers, place the packages where the seed will be 
kept warm, and keep the packages damp until 
sprouted. This will make your cane come up at 
least a week earlier, besides sprouted seed, it is 
thought by many, is not so liable to rot in the 
ground. 

Plant your canc the first thing, or just before you 
plant your com. If your ground is clean, plant in 
drills, the rows four feet apart, — some think on 
on account of winds it does belter marked out east 
and west. Put from one to two seeds in a place, and 
from twelve to eighteen inches apart. Should the 
ground be foul with weed seeds, for ease iu tending, 
plant iu check-rows, three and one-half feet each 
way. Leave from four to six main stalks in a hill. 

Do not sucker the cane, as it retards Us growth, 
until new suckers are formed; besides the suckers 
are as good for sirup as tho main stalks. Till the 
ground thoroughly, keeping it free from weeds and 
grass. Keep the ground nearly level, not hilling up 
too much around the canes. 

When your cane is about eighteen inches high, do 
not stir the ground any more (except to remove 
weeds,) as it keeps the cane green and retards the 
forming of saccharine matter too long. 

Harvesting.— About ten days before the cane is 
ready to work, strip off the leaves. This lets in the 
sun’s rays and ripens the stalk, besides it dries up 
the sheath or lower part of the leaf. AVhen the seed 
has formed a dough, or turned to a brown color, cut 
off the two upper joints. Cut up your cane and tie 
it in bundles, with a hand of leaves, both at the 
butts and tops. This saves the grower a great deal 
of labor in loading and unloading, saves the manu¬ 
facturer in handling, saves enough of your cane 
from wasting to pay for the extra labor, besides 
it looks much neater. If not ready to work, stand 
it on end in a barn or shed, where it may remain for 
several weeks without taking injury, hut rather 
found to improve. 

The past two seasons I found the cane richer, and 
yielding a better article of sirup the last of the sea¬ 
son than the first, excepting where it had been frozen. 

The leaves and seed, if thoroughly cured and tied 
in bundles, make the best of sheep and horse feed. 

Hybridizing. — Be careful ihat there is not any¬ 
thing near your cane that will mix with it, as Broom 
or Chocolate corn. I have seen it growing with per 
feet Broom corn tops, excepting the center wisp was 
thick and woody to the top. The nature of the cane 
is so changed that it is not fit for either brooms or 
sirup. The seed ripens much earlier when hybrid¬ 
ized, and farmers not knowing the difference have 
procured and planted it all over the country. 

In 1800 I furnished ray neighbors with pure seed, 
and from 130 wagon loads of cane 1 made 1,738 
gallons of good, merchantable sirup. That season, 
as there was not much of the cane ripened before 
the frost, they procured their seed for the next year 
from other sources. The consequence was that the 
cane was much of it so badly mixed that from 207 
loads T only made 1,400 gallons, making an average 
of one-half less than the previous year. Iu some 
instances tho cane was so poor that it would not 
yield over a gallon of sirup to the load; but where 
persons were careful to have good seed, the yield in 
quantity and quality was good. 

Manufacturing of Sirup. — Place your mill on 
an elevation a little higher than your evaporator, 
so that you can run the juice from the mill to the 
juice tank through a spout. If you have no suitable 
location of this kind, make a cistern near the mill, 
and with a good pump attached to a gum or lead 
pipe you can take the juice where you want it. 
Place a coarse wire strainer under the mouth ot the 
mill, to remove tho pieces of stalks and loaves, and 
a fine Hour seive under tho mouth of the pump to 
remove tho small specks of stalks. 

As the object is to make good sirup, the two most 
necessary things for the operator to have are a good 
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CHAS. D. BRAG-DON. Western Correspond In g Editor, 


Cost of 
Manure, 
including 
cartage 
5)4 miles. 


Weight of 
potatoes 
per acre. 


Value of 
potatoes at 
4s. per ewt. 


The Rural Nbw-Yorkf.r is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value. Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of it* various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific aDd other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people of 
intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural. Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal.—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural. Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 


Manure applied 
per acre. 


45 tuns Town Manure 
7 cwt. Phosplio Peru¬ 
vian Guano_ 

fi cwt do. do...., 
11 cwt. Ritchie's Bone 
Manure_ 


Thu roots wore all sound, being of that variety 
called “Skerry Blues,’ but those grown on the town 
manure wore much inferior, both in size and quality, 
to those grown on either of the other manures. It 
appears a singular circumstance that the addition of 
one cwt. of guano should raise the produce more 
than 1 f tuns. This confirms an opinion I have held 
for some time—which is, that farmers apply a 
quantity of guano inadequate to grow a full crop, 
and leave a residue in the soil, and that therefore 
arise the many complaints we hear of the after 
crops being deficient when guano has been exclu¬ 
sively applied to the green crops. I have no doubt 
but that the addition of another cwt. would have 
raised the produce still higher. The crop was 
planted on the 20tli of April, 1861, and raised on the 
20th of October. The soil, a light clay loam on red¬ 
dish clay subsoil.” 

DISTANCE OF PLANTING, AC. 

Farmers, as a general rule, plant their potatoes too 
far apart to secure a maximum, crop. We would use 
a horse only one way, as we are satisfied that the 
extra crop will more than pay for the baud labor 
required. A variety with short haulms should be 
selected, other things being equal, in preference to 
those with long, straggling tops. Wo give the 
results of experiments made to test the effects of 
planting at different distances, cut and uncut seed, 
&c. Five rows, 60 feet long and 2 feet apart, with 
sets of two good eyes I foot apart in the rows, pro¬ 
duced 5 bushels 25 pounds, or at the rate of about 
400 bushels to the acre. Five rows of same lengt h 
and distance apart, planted with gets of one-tourth 
of a potato cut lengthwise, two feet apart in the 
rows, produced 3 bushels and 25 pounds, or at the 
rate of 230 bushels to the acre. Five rows the 
same, planted with whole potatoes, 1 foot apart, 
yielded 5 bushels 10 pounds, or about 370 bushels to 
the acre. Five rows with whole potatoes, 2 feet 
apart in the rows, gave 4 bushels 15 pounds, or 
about 300 bushels to the acre. 

Five rows of hills, 60 feet long and 3 feet apart 
each way, with two sets containing two good eyes iu 
each hill, produced 4 bushels 45 pounds, or at the 
rate of 230 bushels to the acre. Five rows of hills, 
same as before, planted with 3 sets in a hill, made 
by cutting a medium-sized potato into three parts, 
5 bushels 25 pounds, or about at the rate of 260 
bushels to the acre. Five rows of hills, with two 
half potatoes in the hill, yioldedh bushels 11 pounds, 
about 248 bushels to the acre. Five rows of hills 
with one set in each hill, containing three good 
eyes, gave 3 bushels 7 pounds, or about 150 bushels 
to the acre. 

Occasionally dug up sets to examine them, and 
found that from a whole potato, as a general rule, 
only from two to four of the strongest eyes grew, the 
others remaining dormant, the eyes obtaining the 
first start appearing to have exhausted the nutri¬ 
ment in the potato before those slower in growing 
had got ready to claim their share. The same 
potato cut in two, three, or even four pieces, would 
give about the same number of shoots to each set, 
though the smaller the sets the weaker were the 
shoots. To these rules there were some exceptions; 
for occasionally most of the eyes in a whole potato 
would commence growth about the same time, and 
a good many small shoots would he the result, while 
sometimes a very small set would give one or 
two strong shoots. 

The soil on which these experiments were con¬ 
ducted is a yellowish chestnut loam, rather poor 
from constant cropping, and 350 pounds of Peruvian 
Guano to the acre were used. Davis 7 Seedling was 
Ihe’variety. 

liability of Potatoes to rot. 

In selecting varieties of potatoes for planting, 
early maturity is a point of no small importance. 
Several varieties that we now cultivate require the 
whole of a favorable season and a warm soil to 
bring them to perfection. This is the case with the 
Feacb Blow, and for this reason we have never 
recommended it very highly. Late ripening pota¬ 
toes will always he found more subject to rot than 
those that mature early. Wo find the following 
experiment, by one of the most successful market 
gardeners near Chicago, reported in the Prairie 
Farmer, and it accords with our experience: 

“ Last season I planted five varieties of potatoes 
for experiment, viz., Mercer, Early York, Prince 
Albert, Peach Blow, and Rohan. Nothing critical 
was expected except to establish the succession in 
which they ripened, and their comparative yield. 
They wore planted on lauds two rods wide and 


t3T For Terms and other particulars, Bee last page. 


THE POTATO CHOP, 


TnE potato is an important crop in this section of 
the country, and the leading one with many farmers 
who cultivate light lands, which, since the preva¬ 
lence of the rot, has been found peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of this esculent As such lands are 
not usually rich and will not give a good yield 
without manure, and after a crop or two become so 
much exhausted as to render their further culture 
unprofitable without the use of some fertilizer, it 
becomes a question of no small interest what 
manure can he used most economically. The 
cheapest and most available of all manures for the 
potato in such lands is a good clover sod turned 
under; and if a crop of potatoes is grown only once 
in three or four years, land by this system will keep 
in very good heart for a long time. Those who 
have, however, hut little land, are tempted to grow 
a crop of potatoes oftener than this, and hence we 
have reports of thirty, fifty, seventy-five, and a hun¬ 
dred bushels to the acre, while no one should be 
satisfied with less than two hundred bushels, and 
double this amount may he grown with good cul¬ 
ture. Uufermeuled mauurc, if applied iu large 
quantities, is apt to produce rot. Ashes are excel¬ 
lent for the potato, and a handful scattered at the 
time of planting around each set will give a good 
account at harvest, as any one may ascertain who 
will take the trouble to try the experiment. But, 
potato growers need more manure than they can 
readily obtain in the ordinary course of farming, 
and in seme sections guano of different kinds has 
been used pretty freely. Wishing to ascertain 
whether this manure could be used profitably in 
growing potatoes, and if so, the best variety, we 
instituted a series of experiments, which for two 
years were conducted with all possible care, to 
insure a correct result. 

EFFECTS of guano. 

The guano was weighed out at the rate of 350 
pounds to the acre, and applied in rows, the potatoes 
being planted in rows 60 feet tong, two feet apart, 
with sets of two or three eyes one foot apart in the 
rows. The result was as follows: 

10 rows without guano._.7 bush. 45 lbs. 

10 Sombrero guano_ 8 “ 00 “ 

10 11 American guano_8 “ 30 “ 

10 •* Peruvian guano.. 9 “ 40 “ 

10 “ without guano „. 8 “ OO “ 

The ground was very uniform, a light loam, but 
at one corner of the piece, occupied by the last ten 
rows, there had been an old drain to carry off the 
waste water from an adjoining house, and here the 
crop was better. 

The experiment was repeated with about the 
same result: 

10 rows no guano..7 bush. 45 lbs. 

10 “ American guano.8 “ 35 “ 

10 “ Sombrero guano____8 “ OO “ 

10 “ Peruvian guano...9 “ 63 “ 

The increase by tho Sombrero Guano over that 
unmanured, is at the rate of 9 bushels to the acre, 
while the cost of the guano, at $30 per tun, would 
be little less than $5; not a very cheap w r ay of making 
lug potatoes, as they w ould cost 55 cents a bushel, 
besides all extra trouble. The increase by the use 
Of American Guano was 30 bushels to the acre, 
While the guano which produced this increase, at 
$40 per tun, would cost about $7, or some 23 cents 
per bushel. Wo paid higher than this for what we 
used, and cannot state, its present price; therefore 
we take the lowest figure iu our estimate. The 
increase where the Peruvian Guano was used over 
the unmanured lots was at the rate of 72 bushels to 
the acre. For the guano we paid $60 per tun, and 
the quantity used to produce this result would cost 
$10, or about 14 cents per bushel. This is, of course, 
without adding cost of transportation, applying, dig¬ 
ging, marketing, Ac. From these figures our read¬ 
ers may learn somewhat of the advantages to be 
gained by the use of the different guanos > and gov¬ 
ern themselves accordingly. 

In the last number of the Irish Farmer's Gazette, 
we find the following experiment reported by a 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


There have been two arrivals on my table the 
past week, which I deem it my duty, as a Western 
man, to notice. The fiust is the first number of 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS STATE AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Since the announcement that the Society had de¬ 
termined upon such a publication, there have been 
ominous shakes of the head ill certain quarters, 
concerning tho policy, propriety, and legitimate 
character of such an enterpise. There have been 
somo pretty frank expressions of disapproval. It 
has been urged that it would injure the interests of 
the agricultural press of the State; ami with this 
belief, much righteous iudigation has been ex¬ 
pressed. But 

1. The State Society has a right to publish such a 
Journal it it chooses—just as much as to offer 
premiums for big bombs and great guns — for fast 
nags and coffee and cotton. The “object” of the 
Society being “ the promotion of Agriculture, Hor- 
tieultur, Manufactures, Mechanic and Household 
Arts,” why is not the publication of such a journal 
“ legitimate?” 

2. If, enjoying better facilities for procuring infor¬ 
mation of great value to the agricultural public, it 
makes a better paper than can be done by private 
enterprise, it, ought to he sustained, as should all 
enterprises giving the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

3. If it is not more valuable than papers pub¬ 
lished by private enterprise, it will not injure them. 

4. It occupies infield of its own, and if judiciously 
conducted, with the dignity and courtesy which 
characterizes this first issue, it cannot fail to acquire 
and dispense a class of information ot great value 
and interest It cannot fail to ho useful. 

The more I think of it, the more 1 regard it as the 
most judicious and timely act of the present 
administration! 


GLEANINGS FROM THE JOURNAL. 

A farmer’s CONVENTION. 

A proposition to call “ A Farmer's Convention,” 
in 1862, was reported upon lavorably by a commit¬ 
tee to whom it was referred; hut the committee 
asked further time, and will report finally the 25th 
of February, when the Board meets -to determine 
the location of the next Fair. What the especial 
object of this proposed Convention is I am uot 
advised — or whether it has any especial object. 
But such a Convention, convened with the right 
spirit, and set at work systematically, may effect 
needed reforms—may become a power in the State. 

SOMETHING TO SCOLD ABOUT. 

The Board has otfered a series of prizes for Essays 
on different subjects connected with agriculture— a 

















evaporator, whether patent or home made, and good, 
seasoued furnace wood. The wood should he about 
three feet long, split finc,..and of a kind that will 
make a quick blaze. Boil ns rapidly as possible, 
having a thin surface of juice. The evaporator 


hottest part of the day. A quiet and fearless treat¬ 
ment of bees is indispensable. .Smoke is ibe most 
effective and seldom failing means of keeping them 
in due restraint. The old bee-masters always 
employed their e a then ware smoking pot, sometimes 


should bo wider than the furnace, so that a strip of increasing its effect by a small bellows attached to 


the bottom of the pan about four Inches wide will 
be exposed to the cold air. This causes the shim¬ 
mings to flow to that part of the pan, and prevents 
its again boiling back into the juice, which imparts 
much of that strong flavor usually found in sirups 
boiled in deep pans, or iron kettles. 

With a very little experience the operator will 
know from the appearance of the sirup while boil¬ 
ing when it is thick enough, without the aid of a 
thermometer. A aaccharomeler will be of great 
convenience for testing the quality of different lots 
of cane, and at different parts of the season. 

Sugar. — Not having much experience in the 
manufacture of Sorgho Sugar, I will give the 
statement made by Mr. Day, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
who oxhib ted at the Ohio Sorghum Convention a 
number of beautiful samples of sugar made by dil- 
feront persons in the Northern part of this State. 

The sirup should lie boiled to about 235" Fahren¬ 
heit, or a very little thicker than table sirup. Then, 
without letting it get cold, put it in a warm place 
until crystalized, which will often take place in 24 
hours. Alter it has formed crude sugar put it in a 
strong linen bag, and press the mass until dry. A 
cheese or similar press rnay be used for that purpose. 

Evaporators. — There are a number of patent 
evaporators that will make a good article of sirup, 
and some succeed very well in making a small 
quantity in a simple home made pan, consisting ol 
a plain sheet ol iron nailed to the bottom of wooden 
sides. I worked in that way for two or three years, 
but found that I was not realizing in quality and 
quantity of sirup for the amount of labor performed 
and fuel burned. 

In I860 I purchased one of Cook's Evaporators. 
On this one pan, with only one place for firing, 1 
averaged-six gallons an hour through the season. 
Being pleased with the working of the evaporator, 
this year i purchased an additional one, one man 
being able to work both. 

The pan has transverse channels running through 
it. The cold juice runs in at the end over the fire, 
and travels backwards and forwards over the tire, 
(always leaving the skimmings at the outer end oi 
the channels.) and coming out at the back end oi 
the pan, ready for the table, and as clear as honey. 

I prefer copper pans, as they are more durable, 
and clean much easier. Copper will not corrode in 
making sirup. 

Mills.— A wooden mill can be constructed for 
the least money; but as it will not express more 
than one-halt the juice, use economy , and procure a 
good iron mill. There is less difference in mills 
than evaporators, many ot the manufacturers using 
nearly the same patterns. It requires a severe 
pressure to press the cane dry, and the main point 
in selecting a mill is to have strength of bearings 
and shaft, with good sett screws for adjusting the 
rolls. 

Defecators.— Sirup made without any defecators 
will be the whitest, but will have an acid taste. 
Quick lime, slaked, or made into a creamy paste, is 
the best defecator. Stir a little into the cold juice 
until it will not change the color of Litmus paper. 
If you have no Litmus paper at hand, the leaf of the 
common red cabbage is just as good. 

Cost of Sirup.— From the writer’s experience of 
several years he is satisfied that if properly man¬ 
aged, the Chinese or Imphce Cane will yield on an 
average 250 gallons of merchantable sirup to the 
acre. And counting the rent ot the land at $4 per 
acre, and the necessary labor at per day, and 
giving the manufacturer one-half for making the 
other half, it will then cost the grower but 20 cents 
per gallon. 

Bagasse—T he pressed stalks we remove from the 
mill with a cart to a large pile on the outside, so 
that the stock will run over iL in the winter, and the 
winter rains soak it thoroughly. 

In the spring I plow up my potato patch, harrow 
it, and mark it out in rows 18 inches or 2 feet apart. 

I then cut up the potatoes, leaving one eye on a 
piece. These I drop one foot apart, and barely 
cover with earth. 

I then haul out’the bagasse, and cover the whole 
patch eveDly about six inches deep. They require 
no other care. In digging time remove the stalks 
from the hill, and pick up the potatoes. The cane 
stalks seem to have a different effect on the potatoes 
from straw. FQr two years I have raised potatoes 
in that way, and found my crop doubled both years 
over the old way. The potatoes were dry and 
mealy, and kept perfectly sound until new potatoes 
the next season, without any signs of deeay. The 
next spring the bagasse was entirely rotted, leaving 
the soil light and loamy. Matthew Long. 

Beech, Licking Co., Oliio, 1862. 
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Fear of Bee Slings. 

Many persons who would like to keep bees, are 
deterred from fear of their stings, having imbibed 
the erroneous idea that the bee-keeper must Ire 
annoyed constantly by the poisonous shaft wisely 
given for the protection of this industrious insect, 
and not for the injury of its keeper. To show how 
groundless are these fears, we give ihe following 
from Mr. Bruckish : 

The objection that, on account of their tendency 
to sting, it is risky and often dangerous to keep bees, 
is without foundation. The puncture, as is well 
known, is the wound caused by the sting, and is 
accompanied by swelling. The swelling is the 
result of an acid similar to that distilled from the 
ant-hills, and contained in the vesicle at the root of 
the sting, from which it is poured into the wound. 
The bees of Germany, it is true, are often quite 


it. It was by using this implement, protecting their 
hands with gloves and, their faces with a bee-cap, 
i that bee-keepers formerly ventured to approach 
( their bees, performing all their operations under this 
s oppressive shield, though they had to perspire pro¬ 
fusely under the bee-cap, and could not sec dis¬ 
tinctly. 

The Rev. Mr. Dzierzon and his followers have 
banished the bee-cap and the glove- Instead of the 
smoking pot, they make use of a burning cigar, ora 
little lighted 6tick of decaying linden or maple wood, 
the smoke of which can easily bo blown by Ihe mouth 
to whatever spot, required; it being enough to blow 
a little smoke occasionally among the bees. Where 
no such decayed or decaying wood can be got, a 
bunch of rags is used. The glowiug end of such a 
lint-stick must be dipped in water, or buried in the 
ground after use, so as to avoid any danger of fire. 
The smoke benumbs tho bees; yet if enraged by a 
violent shock, by many being crushed, or by a hive 
being upset, the strongest smoke will avail little, 
and the bee-keeper has no alternative lmt a speedy 
retreat, to allow tlie bees to become calm and quiet. 
The Italian bee does not exhibit such violence of 
temper; she stings only when pressed or irritated 
in the highest degree. The mild character of this 
bee, not to mention its supefior industry, renders 
the introduction and extension of this race import¬ 
ant, as the fear of being slung, though often ground¬ 
less, deters many from engaging in the enterprise 
ol bee-raising. In the progress of his management, 
the bee-raiser will have acquired so much skill 
and practice that, even in an extensive apiary of 
one hundred hives, he can readily discover and 
catch every bee disposed to sting, lie distinguishes 
it. by the peculiar sound it emits when buzzing 
about him, and strikes it to the ground with the 
palm of his hand. Among hundreds of humming 
bees he will soon recognize the tones of that one, 
more or less distant, which is disposed to 6ting. 
Sometimes the pain resulting from the sting is quite 
severe, but generally produces little inconvenience, 
and gradually the human system becomes accus¬ 
tomed to the virus, and no bad results lbllow the 
infliction. On being stung, the sting should he 
immediately extracted, and the wound annointed 
with spittle, wot loam, olive oil, sal-ammoniac, 
alcohol, or vinegar, whichever is most conveniently 
at baud. The pulp ot a pear may also be pressed 
on the wound — an experiment tried by the Rev. 
Mr. Fischer, of Kaaden, Bohemia, who after being 
stung by three bees on the point of a finger, imme¬ 
diately took a pear from one of his trees, laid open 
its flesh or pulp and pressed his finger against it 
The pain almost instantly ceased, and no swelling 
ensued. It might be interred from this that other 
fruits may prove equally serviceable. Nobody 
could have betrayed more tear than the writer as a 
new hand; but now he looks upon the sting of bees 
with indifference, as will every practical bee-keeper; 
and the subject has been treated of here in such 
detail only because most persons attach so great 
importance to it. 

To Keep Ants from Hives. 

Ants are very annoying to many bee-keepers. 
Mr. Baldktdok says: “When hives are proper! vjeon- 
structed, ants cannot getinto them to propagate their 
young. They frequently, however, get into hives 
in consequence of not being properly constructed, 
and do much injury, ns they annoy the bees, injure 
the hive by eating into the wood, and will eat the 
honey if accessible. It is very little trouble to drive 
and keep the ants away from the hive, although 
much trouble has been experienced by rnauy, for the 
simple reason that, they know no remedy. To drive 
the ants away Jrom the hire, or out of their retreat, 
direct upon them a small quantity of the smoke of 
wood or tobacco. Each one will usually shoulder 
a number of their young, and “secede" instanter ! 
To keep the ants away from the hive , apply, as soon 
as they have mostly disappeared, thinly in places 
where they frequent, with the feather part of a quill, 
the spirits of turpentine; they will not bo seen 
again, in general, during the remainder of that sea¬ 
son; but should they return, repeat the application. 
This preventive is very simple as well as efficacious; 
try iL’’ 

Wintering Bees in the Cellar. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— In a late number 
of the Rural I notice an inquiry about wintering 
bees in the cellar, how to prevent their coming out 
of the hive, Ac. I will give my method, and I have 
found by experience that it is a good one. Bore six 
or eight holes in the bottom board with a gimlet or 
small bit, then stop the mouth of the hive, and place 
it upon strips of boards so that the air can circulate 
up through the hive- Where the hives have a 
chamber in them it. is necessary to have the holes 
open into it I consider a dry cellar one of the best 
places in which to winter bees. G. Graves. 

Newport, N. Y., 1S62. 
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Hoot Cullers and Cleaners. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman says:— 
“When potatoes are fed whole, or other rooks are 
cut coarsely, the animal is obliged to hold its head 
so high to keep the root in contact with its teeth, 
that gravitation alone will pass it to tho gullet, and 
ordinarily it will pass thence unmasticated. if not 
too large; but if cut properly and mixed with cut 
stalks, straw or hay, as they always should he, they 
will be eaten with the head down, as in eating grass, 
and consequently be more thoroughly masticated 
and mixed with other food, and all danger from 
choking is wholly avoided; hence the preventive 
that I have used for five years, and recommended to 


malicious, but those here in the South are really of others to use, is, to cut up the vegetables as finely 


a good-natured character. One may manage them 66 possible with a good root-cutter and cleaner.’’ 
for days, may produce artifical swarms, take away 

their honey—in short, may undertake any operation Timothy Cirnss In Southern Ohio, 
with them without being stung. But suppose they Wm. D. Kelly writes thus to the Ohio Farmer: 
were even worse than those in Germany, it would “I have had about one hundred acres in grass on 
not form any really serious objection. To avoid my farm, for the last twenty years, and testing its 
their stings, however, the bees should neither be value in dollars and cents by a close calculation of 
pressed nor squeezed; they should not be breathed weight, find Timothy to be the most profitable of all 
on, nor should there be any jarring about their hives; grasses. My cattle prefer it to any other grown in 
and all rapid movements in front of the hives, and this climate. I find that every kind of 8tock that 
quick motions of the hands, must be avoided. It is feeds on grass, works after the Timothy more than 
Baid lhatbeesareirritated by the disagreeable sweat of the other grasses, and they pull it up and destroy it, 


is $5.50 per acre. My crop of hay has sold, for the 
last three or four years, at the rate of $15 and $16 
per ton; two tons per acre shows a profit of $24 
per acre.” ,_ 4 

Screwing on Nuts. 

We have sometimes known nuts on threshing 
machines,.circular saws, Ac., to be found so tight 
that no wrench would remove them. This was 
because they had been held in the hand till they 
became warm, and being then applied to very cold 
screws in winter, they contracted by cooling after 
being on, and thus held the screw with an immova¬ 
ble grasp. Always avoid putting a warm nut on a 
cold screw; and to remove it, apply a large heated 
iron in contact with the nut, so as to heat and 
expand it, and it will loosen at once—or a cloth wet 
with boiling water will accomplish the same purpose. 
So says the Country Genilernan. 

Sorghum in Wisconsin* , 

The Wisconsin Farmer says:—“ We have favor¬ 
able reports of the sorghum crops of tho past sea¬ 
son. The opening of the war and the certainly of 
advanced prices had the effect to stimulate the farm¬ 
ers, and the result appears to have been an increased 
supply of sorghum molasses. As appears by the 
statistical returns, the number of acres planted in 
1860 was 318 85-100, yielding a product of 51,1351 
gallons of molasses and 3,493 pounds of sugar. 
Last year the crop must have been considerably 
larger than this, though we have not sufficient data 
for a safe estimate. W’e have never believed that 
sorghum would come to bo a great staple crop in 
our State, but, the success which has attended its 
cultivation on a small scale should be an encour¬ 
agement to more of our farmers to cultivate it for 
their own use. Next season we shall expect a much 
larger crop than ever before.” 

An Interesting Dairy Sbatrment. 

The following statement was thrnished to the 
Albany Cultivator by Mr. Albert Yale, of Guil¬ 
ford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 

Statement of (he proceeds of the Dairy of Albert Yale, for 1861. 

The number of cows I have milked this season 
was 10, the same as last year. My memorandum 
shows that the first tub was filled March 16. My 
cows calved, mostly, in the month of March. 

Total amount of butter made, lbs.,__ 2.785 

Amount sold,_...__ 2,305 

Leaving amount used to family and on hand,_ 48G 

Amount of sales of dairy, 2,305 lbs., at 23 cts.,.. . $530.15 

Amount used and on band, 480 lbs., at 23 cts.,.. 110.40 

Eight dcnconskins at 50 ct*., sold,... 4.00 

Three calves, raised on skim milk. 17.50 

Value of pork raised, deducting cost and com,_ 50.06 

$721.10 

Making the average to each cow,...$72.11 

Number of pounds to each cow,.... 278.14 

You will notice above that there are 11 calves 
accounted for, and but 10 cows. One cow had two 
calves. 

To farmers that are keeping a dairy, I would say 
in the first place, cut your hay early, and get it in 
in good order. This is part of the great secret in 
bringing your cows through the winter in proper 
condition to be profitable the next summer. Then 
give them enough of this and no more. When I sec 
a farmer forcing his cows to eat straw one halfol 
the time, and the other half, daisies, weeds or dry 
woody stuff called hay, with a shower of full ripe 
seeds falling from it at each forkful, and no grain to 
offset. I mark that man as one who wilt never get 
rich from his dairy alone. The proper place for the 
straw is under the cow. Give her a good soft bed. 
and keep her clean. Never compel a cow to eat 
straw*. When the fall rains begin, I put my cows in 
the stable through each storm. During the winter 
months they are most of the time in the stable, and 
are let out twice a day for water. 

Another point. It dairymen would take more 
pains in selecting their cows, and breed them to 
some thorough-lned bull, of the best milking fam¬ 
ilies, and teed them better, it would not l |0 necessary 
to keep but one-half the number of the general 
average of cows to make the same amount of butter. 
During the fall and early winter I prefer to feed 
rooks; but after they are well dried off, commence 
with one pint of meal to each cow, until within 
about one month of calving, and then increase to 
one or two quarts once a* day; after calving, tiro 
quarks at a time, twice a day. Keep them on this 
feed until they have been to grass eight or ten days, 
when I decrease the feed gradually each day. 


g»(juirUsi and gtogwm. 

Seeding Run Olotkk and Timotuy. — Will some of the 
Ru HAL’S subscribers inform me pi rough the paper how much 
red clover seed and timothy it will take to soiv an acre of new 
ground—one-third to he timothy? — Teller, Rolling Ground. 
Crauford Co., Ui'4., 1882. 

Curb.— 1 have a three years old colt which has what I suppose 
to he a curl). The gambiil joint on the outside is considerably 
enlarged. Now what 1 want to know is, whether the blemish 
can he removed, oranv further enlargement prevented. Will 
the lie kA t, or some one of its numerous patrons, please 
answer, and oblige—A n Old SunscimiKii, Jfaynt, Midi. 

Sheet Husbandry—Information Wanted —I have hired 
a farm of 200 acres, for which I pay a ix-rtain sum yearly. It 
is adapted to raising grain; also, fur pasturing, being princi¬ 
pally of a gravel (coarse) mid muck, inclined to be rather 
heavy, jf not thoroughly cultivated Some parts covered with 
boulders, weigliing front 100 pounds to 2 and 3 tuns, which 
makes it luird and difficult tilling, and would not pay me for 
removing. It is stocked with cattle nt present, ami is capable 
of keeping from 30 to 40 head of cattle, 30 sheep, and a span 
of horses. I hat e thought of try log sheep husbandry in place 
of raising rattle and growing groin. I would inquire of those 
who have bad experience In raising rattle and sheep which is 
tiie least expensive and most remunerative, and which requires 
the least hard labor of Uie two, according to tho capital 
invested? Steers, from 2 to 3 year* of age, range from $25 to 
$35 per head, according to quality Cows from $30 to $40, 
ditto. Early lambs, *ay coming in February, are worth in 
August and September $1.50 and $2 00 per head. Mutton 
sheep, according to size and quality, $3JX) and f t. 00 per head. 
1 don't expect. Its correct an answer as though n person could 
see the farm and was acquainted with its adaptability for such 
purposes; nor do 1 want the advice of a person who is wholly 
ignorant of farming, thinking he is conferring a great favor. 
We have too many such in some papers. But I want the actual 
experience of persons who have tested the thing,— Plowboy. 


■man; but the writer has never noticed it. This would 
certainly be bad, as the labor required in the manage¬ 
ment of bees cannot, at all seasons, be performed 
without causing perspiration; especially is this the 


and other grasses and weeds take its place. I can 
cut my grass with a mowing machine, for fifty cents 
per acre; a good yield will average two tons per 
acre. Baling it costs $1.50 per ton; the whole cost 


case when hiving natural swarms during the of preparing one acre of Timothy grass tor market, 


Hungarian Grass.— In answer to an inquiry in No. 4, Jan 
uary 25th, of the Rural, concerning the culture of Hungarian 
grass, I give my experience of lust year. I had four acres of 
old sod ground, raUier a 6tiff day soil, that 1 plowed in the 
last week of May. I sowed it tho 12th of June — it should 
have been sown on tiie 1st. Thirty pounds to the acre L a 
good seeding for hay. If you want It to seed, twenty pounds 
would be enough. It being very dry when I sowed it, it did 
not come up for ten days after sowing I commenced cutting 
it the 30th of August, tho seed then being in the milk. I let 
a portion of it stand about two weeks for seed, then cut and 
cured in the "tame manner as any hay. It yielded about two 
tuns per acre; 1 think it was rather under the average. It will 
do well on any kind of soil, the strongcrand richer tiie better. 
I think it better than clover for horses, and equal to timothy, 
if you do uot allow it to go to seed. If it seeds, you should 
thrash it out before feeding it to horses, for they eat very 
hearty of it, and as it Is very full of Beed, there is danger of 
its hurting them. T thrashed, out of u hundred and fifty 
weight of hay, half a bushel of clean seed. Sheep and cattle 
are very fond of it. I think there might be two crops grown 
in a season by sowing early.—M, B. E., Schoolcraft, Midi. 
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Minnesota State Ag. Society.—A t the late annual meet¬ 
ing of this Society, held at St Paul, the following Board of 
Officers vtns elected for 1862: President —Wm L. Amis, of St 
Paul Vice Presidents (one for each Senatorial District)—1st 
l)ist., II. Acker; 2d, II. L, Thomas; 3d, R. M. Kiehaidson; 
4th, John E. Putnam; 6th, Asa Keith; 6th, 8. Rennet; 7th, H. 
Sprague; 8th, II A Mott; 8th. O Densmorr; 10th, F. Stowdl; 
11th, E. B. Jewett; 12th, J. V. Daniels; 13th, A. Adams; 14th, 
A. 11. Butler; ISth. S. Bostwiclc; 16th, G. 8. Ruble; 17th, N, 
Dane; ISth, M. D. McMullen; 19th, Samuel Shantlebur^r; 
20th, J. Flanders; 21st, A. Chmidlin. Secretary —J. A. Whee- 
lock. Treasurer —J. W. Selby. Executive. Committee —J. H. 
Stevens, McLeod; Jared Benson, Anoka; A.* Chambers, 
Steele; J. H. Baker, Bine Earth; It H Bennett. Washington; 
W. L. Wilson, Ramsey; W. G. Le Due, Dakota; William R. 
Smith, Hennepin. W. L. Ames and J. A. Wbeelock. ex-officio. 

Cattaraugus Co. Ag. Society.—A t the late annual meet¬ 
ing this of Society, the following persons were elected officers for 
1862: President —Samuel W. Johnson, EUieottville. Vies 
President — Lorenzo Stratton, Little Valley. Secretary — 
Horace S. Huntley, Little Valley. Treasurer— George M. 
Fitch, Little Valley. Directors — Nathaniel Manley, Mans¬ 
field; Isaac Reed, East Otto; 8. T. Kelsey, Great V&lley; 
Horace Cross, Otto; Joseph Smith, Mansfield; Halsey SafTord, 
East Otto. 

Winfield Union Society —The following gentlemen were 
chosen officers for 1862: President —Isaac L. Moore. Vice 
President —Peter B. Crandall Secretary —Russel Huntley. 
Treasurer —Hiram Brovyn. Directors-J. B. Murray. Plain- 
field ; A. L. Fish, Litchfield. Town Secretaries —A. R. Goodier, 
Litchfield, D. G. Young. Columbia, Wm. H. Hays, Bridge- 
water; Alonzo Vosburg, Richfield; 'William Collins, Plainfield; 
J. W. Warner, Winfield, L, R. Bliss, Exeter; Wm. Knights, 
Paris The Treasurer's report was read and showed a balance 
on hand of $222.13. 

The ladles connected with tiie Winfield Union Ag. Society 
met at the bouse of 8 W. Day, and the meeting being called 
to order, elected the following officers of the Ladies' Depart¬ 
ment for the ensuing year. President-hire,. J. H. Clark. 
Vice President— Mrs, T. T. Morgan, Sec'y-Mn N. D. Taylor 

The Columbus Town Ag. Society (Chenango Co., N. Y .) 
has elected officers for 1862 ns follows: Prvtident —Isaac N 
Holt. Vies Presidents — Charles Williams and Stephen 
Spaulding. Secretary —Mathew Ludington. Treasurer — 
Wm, II. Purdic. Directors —Charles Holmes, Henry Holmes, 
Elliot Sherman, J. Mcdbury, Jr , G. B. Palmer, Nelson W. 
Matterson, Charles li. West, Elijah Sexton Nathan Clark, 
Hezckiah Myres, Oliver Myres, Jefferson Spun-. 


Rural Notes anil jltcms. 


Culture or Cotton and Sorgho in the Free States.— 
The Commissioner of Patents, tn a recent circular, says the 
cultivation of Cotton in tho middle portions of the Free 
Slates is attracting general attention. To prevent failures in 
its cultivation, it is proper to remark that it is a principle in 
vegetable physiology that tropical plants can never be accli¬ 
mated in the North, except by a repeated reproduction of new 
varieties from seeds. The attempt to grow Sea Island Cotton, 
such as is now brought from Hilton Head, would prove a 
failure in any portion of the Free States. Tho only variety 
capable of successful cultivation in those sections now seek¬ 
ing its introduction, is the Green Seed Cotton. Such is now 
being raised extensively in Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
and portions of Kentucky, and which produces a white fiber. 
Seed should be obtained from these localities. The modifica¬ 
tions of soil and climate will influence the size of the plant, 
the length and fineness of the fiber, and the product of the 
crop. No reasonable doubt is entertained of the success of 
the culture in all mild portions of the Middle States, and efforts 
are now making by this division to procure the proper seed 
for distribution, 

The Commissioner further says the results of the cultivation 
of Snrglio the past year settled the question of its entire 
practical success, and that one of the difficulties presenting 
Itself is the want of pure seed, To meet this want, this 
division has ordered seed from Franco for distribution the 
ensuing spring. It must bo borne in mind, however, that the 
same causes which have produced deterioration here, exist 
there, and well grounded apprehensions are entertained that, 
seed thus imported may not lie free from suspicion. Fanners 
interested should secure pure -seed from among themselves, 
when it is possible, as the season is so far advanced that direct 
importation from Africa or China would he impracticable. 

The World's Fair. —Congress having declined to make an 
appropriation to facilitate the arrangements of the U S. Com¬ 
missioners for the World’s Fair, including the chartering of a 
vessel to convey American products to London, as rccom 
mended by the President, the Commissioners are unable to 
proceed further in tiie business, and announce tliut tiie author¬ 
ity of the commission has therefore closed. They have 
apprised the commissioners appointed by tiie British Govern¬ 
ment that there will be no general participation on the part of 
the citizens of this country on that occasion, but they have 
thought it very improper at the same time, and recommend to 
the consideration of the Royal Commissioners such works of 
industry and art as have received the authentication of the 
commissioners, und may, to a limited extent, be presented for 
exhibition through individual exertion. American con¬ 
tributors are therefore thrown upon their own resources in 
sending works of industry, invention, and art to the Exhibition. 

Thm Value of Sorghum appreciates daily. Analyses of 
different samples of crude sirups received from different parts 
of tbe West, now in progress in this city (Chicago), show 
them to contain over ffly per centum of cane sugar !—a result 
entirely unlooked for by the sugar refiners. In addition to 
the cane sugar, there was a large per centum of grape sugar. 
Much of this may have been converted from cane sugar by the 
imperfect process of manufacture which it obtains. These re¬ 
sults are going to induce the erection of large works in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country for the manufacture of the sirup, so 
as to insure the cry stalizfttiou of the cane sugar Experienced 
sugar men say that if the analyses continue to furnish as 
favorable testimony of the sugar producing qualities of this 
plant, all that will be needed to produce our own sugar as well 
as sirup, is the application of knowledge in its manufacture.— 
C. D. B. 

Weather, Prices of Produce, fito., in Iowa —Mr. Josiah 
Paok, Of Iowa county, Iowa, writing us under date of Feb. 
15, says:—" We bad no sleighing until the 6th of Jan.; since 
then it has been very good. Snow is now 18 inches deep 
Wheat sells at 40 to 60 cts.; pork sold from $1,50 to $2.20, 
averaging about $2.00; corn 20c.; butter 10; eggs 6; turkeys 
20 to SQ cts. each; chickens 5; cows $10 to $16; oxen $40 to 
$60 per yoke; horses $75 to $100 each. Prairie land is $3 to 
$5 an acre. It can be bought by paying from one-fourth to 
one half down, with a loug credit for the balance, and in 
quantities from 40 acres upward. This section is its healthy 
as any part of the U. S. The water is good, and timber more 
plenty than in many portions of the West. Money is scarce, 
owing to the low prices of produce." 


Large Ox and Sheet. —In the Rural of Feb. 8th, we gave 
an account of a monstrous ox, fattened by Hon. J. Sandw- 
son, of Bemardsten, Mass. He has since been slaughtered in 
New York, and a New England exchange says 11 tho dressed 
animal weighed 2,473lbs., or 164 lbs. more than the celebrated 
ox 1 Union,’and exceeded any ox ever slaughtered in this or 
any other country." The same paper adds:—“Two sheep 
raised by Dea. Bukfum, of Winchester, N. H., were slaugh¬ 
tered also in New York, and the muttons—one weighing 215 
and the other 208 lbs.—are to be sent as presents to President 
Lincoln and Secretary Seward. Roasting pieces from tbe 
big Sanderson ox are also going as presents to other official 
gentlemen." 

About Coffee.—A “ Young Ruralist " in Southern Illinois 
wishes us to request Mr. Huffman to advertise his coffee seed 
in tbe Rural, for the benefit of himself and many other 
“Egyptians.” We doubt whether our friend would be bene¬ 
fited if the request were made and complied with, for we do 
not believe genuine coffee can be successfully grown in this 
country, even in favored F.gypt. We more than suspect tliat 
the article grown by Mr. Huffman is decidedly inferior to the 
coffee of commerce, and not equal to the “ Union Coffee " 
(composed of coffee and rye) manufactured by our friend Van 
Zandt “ Prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 


LI8T OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rooks for Schools and Families—Beadle h Co. 

Tree Seeds — Schroeder & Co. 

Corn-Droppers— Thns. B, McConanghev. 
Implement*, Machinery, Seeds Ac — Paschall Morris. 
Farm nod Careen Inipleroente —John Vanderbelt. 
Farm for Sale— C. H. Rorers. 

Apple Trees for Sale -C. H. Rotrera 
Celebrated Trntttntr Stallion New Jersey. 

Farm for Sale- W. R. Hunt 
Italian Bees - M. Qniiihv. 

Falley Seminary- John I’. Griffin. 

Apple Seedlings L. J. BilLings. 

To Printers and Publishers. 


®l)c Ncui0 Coniicnscr. 


— The Rhode Island Legislature has voted a sword to Gen. 
Burnside. 

— The iron-clad British frigate Warrior is a failure as a sea¬ 
going vessel. 

— Four hundred nnd eleven females hold postoffices in the 
United Staten, 

— Mrs. Nancy Smith has been elected Mayor or Mayoress 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

— Tho Parisians are about to erect a crystal palace on the 
plan of that at Sydenham. 

— The rebel Gen. Buckner's mother died recently at her 
residence in Union Co., Ark. 

— Geo. Nutter, of Bramstead, N. n., was teasing a horse, 
and the horse bit hLs nose off. 

— The tobacco trade, the Louisville Journal thinks, will be 
transferred to the Middle States. 

— The mails will go to Clarksville, Tenn., and so to Nash¬ 
ville, They will follow the flag, 

— Tho King of Prussia is in a state of health which excites 
much uneasiness among his friends. 

— Four canal steamers, two steam tugs, ’and thirty canal 
boats, are now being built at Buflido. 

— About $300,000 were paid out in New York on Wednes¬ 
day week as interest on the war loan. 

— The famous Gauley Bridge, burned by Wise in his flight 
from Western Virginia, has been re-built 

— At Richmond, five rebels celebrated Washington’s birth¬ 
day by a mock inauguration of Jeff Davis, 

— Some of the Irishmen captured at Fort Donclson wanted 
to join Col Mulligan's regiment at Chicago. 

— Tho Richmond Dispatch admits that the aggregate force 
of the rebels now in the field is but 200,000. 

— Ericsson’s bomb-proof battery is off; it is, supposed to 
watch the Merrimac, should she venture out 

— The rebels promised to spend ttye Winter at the North. 
About 15,000 of them tiro keeping their pledge. 

— A rebel schooner laden with tobacco was seized by tbe 
frigate Santee, near Galveston, a few days since. 

— The rebels accuse the Uniou workmen in rebel arsenals 
witli purposely rendering the ammunition impcrlccL 

— An anonymous American abroad has sent the U. 8. 
Treasury $1,000 to liqjp pay the expenses of the war. 

— Four brothers are in the 9th Illinois cavalry regiment, as 
colonel, surgeon, assistant-surgeon, and quartermaster. 

— There has not been snow sufficient at any time in Barn¬ 
stable Co., Mass., the present winter, for good sleighing. 

— Out of some sixty or seventy newspapers published in 
Texas a year ago, only some ten or twelve are now living. 

— A single firm in St. Louis sold twelve thousand flags— 
large sized ones—for the Washington's birthday celebration. 

— The Baptist Bible House property in New York was sold 
on Saturday week, under foreclosure of mortgage, for $05,000. 

— The manufacturing business in Massachusetts is still 
moderately active, with tho exception, perhaps, of the shoe 
trade. 

— Col. McCook, who was wounded at tho battle of Mill 
Spring, has nearly recovered, and has returned to his regi¬ 
ment. 

— The amount of cotton secured by tbe Government agents 
at Hilton Head and tlutt region, is 9aid to be about $2,000,000 
worth. • 

— Two million visiting cards passed through the Paris post- 
office on the first three days of the year, besides the ordinary 
letters. 

— The Illinois Constitutional Convention has voted unani¬ 
mously to submit the instrument framed by them to tho 
people. 

— The Utica Orphan Asylum has recently entered into the 
occupation of a new and convenient edifice, which cost 
$25,000. 

— A writer in the Boston Traveller says the production of 
capital in the loyal States exceeds the consumption $400,000,000 
annually. 

— The Mississippi flotilla, ready to leave Cairo, consists of 
12 gunboats and 88 mortar boats. The gunboats aggregate 
209 guns. 

— In Portsmouth, N. H., live 90 men, whose ages range 
from 75 to 95; 63 women who are above 80, and 7 above 90 
years old. 

— Prince Rung, the Regent of China, has decided to send 
to France, for European education, a cousin of the young 
Emperor. 

— The resolution impeaching tho Governor, Secretary of 
State, and Auditor of Kansas, lias passed the Legislature of 
that State. 

— It is said that the Sandwich Islands are to be sold to Great 
Britain. Tiie same offer was made to us some years ago, but 
we refused it. 

— A proposition has been made in England to consolidate 
the Great Western, Grand Trunk, and Buffalo and Lake 
Huron Railways. 

— The New York Price Current of Monday week says that, 
within the past six weeks, the price of cotton has fallen eleven 
cents por pound. 

— The Minnesota State Senate had recently before them 
Mrs. Swisshelm, to present a bill and make a speech for 
“women's rights!" 

— Tbe restrictions on the travel ot foreigners in the Russian 
Empire have been almost all abolished by the order of the 
Czar Alexander II. 

— Ynucey sailed from England as a passenger in the West 
Tndia mail steamer Seine, which left Southampton on the 3d 
ult., for St. Thomas. 

— An agricultural laborer died lately in Devonshire, Eng., 
aged one hundred years. A son who attended the funeral was 
seventy-five years old. 

— The steamer North Star was burned at the wharf in 
Cleveland, on Thursday week. Loss about $75,000. Insured 
for one-third her value. 

— A number of Prussian savaus are to be sent to Athens to 
make archaeological excavations there, and direct their especial 
attention to the Acropolis. 

— There are two hundred and thirteen joint stock compa¬ 
nies in Massachusetts, under the general law, of which fifty- 
nine are located in Boston. 

— The Convention to frame, a Constitution for the State of 
Deseret, held at Salt Lake City, adjourned on the 23d ult., 
having completed their work. 

— Russia is drawing supplies of cotton from Khiva and 
Bokhara, and tiie cultivation of the staple in those countries 
has been very largely extended, 

— The ship Amelia, which sailed from Philadelphia for 
Liverpool on Saturday week, had on board 2,208 barrels of 
flour and 11,164 bushels of grain. 

— A new revolution commenced in Honduras on the 11th 
ult The first victim was the President—Don Santos Guardiola 
—who was assassinated nt his own door. 

— A woman was frozen to death on the Minnesota prairies 
last week, near Hastings. A search revealed her buried in 
the snow within a few rods of hor residence. 

— Tbe Army Board on uniform propose to do away with 
epaulets, sashes, plumes, &c.., and leave the designation of 

rank to simple shoulder straps and sword belts. 

« 

— A babe of six months and a child of four years, fastened 
in a cabin near Cbittennngo, N. Y., while the parents were 
away, were burned to death, with the building, recently. 
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removal well. The Larkspurs are the most difficult, 
and the Poppies and Scabious, and the Bartonia 
aurea, it is best to sow where they are to flower. 
Still, there are but few plants but can be removed 
when young. 


induce them to abandon the common practice of 
letting the vines lie on the ground, thereby loosing 
a considerable portion of the fruit by its lying in 
contact with the soil, causing decay and unequal 
ripening, and still another portion by the breaking 
of stems in the persistent eOorts to keep them “the 
other side up’’ to expose the fruit to the influence 
ot sun and air. To those who practice this ripening 
process, I would recommend the following, which 
has been my practice for several years, and which 
to me has been very satisfactory: 

First, make a trellis by nailing five slnts on two by 
four scantling, four and a half feet long, setting the 
same at an angle of about fifty-live degrees in a 
sunny situation facing the south, leaving it three and 
a half feet high. When set, secure in that position 
by stakes driven in the ground back of the trellis, 
and nailed to the. top ot the scantling. Set the 
plants as early as the weather will permit, along the 
trellis two and a half leet, apart, with sufficient space 
between them and the trellis to admit of a wide 
board being set on edge. This serves to keep off 
cold winds, and increases the temperature of the air 
and soil very perceptibly on sunny days, which 
lasts through the night, thereby forwarding the 
plants amazingly. Water as much as the plants 
require until the first fruits set have obtained half 
their size, then water sparingly, as too rapid growth 
is not desirable. Pinch off the* top of the plant one 
joint above the first fruit that sets. This causes the 
side shoots to push vigorously and spread more 
evenly on the trellis. When the vines have attained 
the height of the trellis, permit thorn to grow and 
hang over the top, as it is necessary to have the vine 
growing to bring its fruit to the highest perfection, 
although the leaves may be thinned out over the 
ripening fruit. In this way l have always succeeded 
in filling trellises three and a half feet high by thirty 
feet or more long, so that they would appear from a 
little distance like a perfect mass of fruit, which, in 
ordinary seasons, will nearly all ripen, and on the 
tops hanging over the trellis will be found an 
abundance of green specimens for pickling. Grown 
in this way they arc no mean ornameot to a garden, 
besides the pleasure of picking well ripened fruit free 
from dirt and always finding the vines in a position 
“ which makes the heart of the cultivator rejoice,” 
and heat exposing the fruit to the sun and air. 
One trial with tomatoes grown in this way will, I 
think, convince most people that it pays for the 
extra trouble. H. C. Heath. 

Rochester, N. Y., March, 1362. 

We have long recommended a system of culture 
for the tomato similar to that practiced by Mr. 
Heath. No plant will pay better for good culture 
or bear pruning better than the tomato. It may be 
grown almost as largo, and bo as regularly trained, 
as the grape vine. 
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I 70R SAIjK, ar tlie Old Xtiripco Nurserips, 
600,000 Apple Seedlings; 600,000 Apple Grafts; 25,000 Pear 
Seedlings; 25,000 Pear Grafts. Stork exh 0 and cheap [fiStoolf 
Address I,. J BILLINGS, Webster. Monroe Co , N. Y. 


Open a up Products. — According to the census of 1860, 
that of mo not being jet published, the aggregate of the 
orchard products of Massachusetts was more than $500,000, 
while that of New York exceeded $2,000,000. That a larger 
part of this is the income of the apple orchards we maj 
infer, when, during the last rather unfavorable year ( 18011 , 
nearly 150,000 barrels of apple* were purchased in Western 
New York, at a cost of $ 150 ,000, including transportation, by 
two extensive fruit deahrs in Boston, and forwarded here. 
The orchard crops of Maine were rallied at $350,000, and it is 
well known that other fruits constitute hut a very small part 
of the largu aggregate of tkat State. Undoubtedly all these 
aggregates were more than doubled hy the census of I860, 
The pear crop and the grape crop ore quite insignificant com¬ 
pared with that of the apple, yet, while these have engnged 
so mneh attention, the apple has been comparatively neglected. 

Throughout the great West, there is a deep interest in 
orchard planting. With a fertile soil, a quick growth, and a 
brisk demand, apple culture forms a prominent and profitable 

Thousands, 


VEGETATION OF SEEDS 


If fine seeds are planted too deep, they either rot 
in the damp, cold earth, for the want of the. warmth 
necessary to their germination, or after germination 
perish before the tender shoots can reach the sun 
and air, so that that which was designed for their 
support and nourishment proves their grave. 

if the soil is a stiff day, it is often too cold at. the 
time the seeds are planted to effect their germina¬ 
tion, for it must be understood that warmth and 
moisture are necessary to the germination of seeds. 
Neither of these will do alone. Seeds may be kept 
in a warm, dry room, in dry sand or earth, and they 
will not grow*. They may be placed in damp earth, 
and kept in alow temperature, and they will most 
likely rot, though some seeds will remain dormant 
a long time tinder these circumstances. But place 
them in moist earth, in a warm room, and they will 
commence growth at once. Another difficulty with 
heavy or clay soil is, that it becomes bard on the 
surface, and this prevents the young plants from 
“ coming up,” or, if during showery weather they 
happen to get above the surface, they become locked 
in, and make but little advancement unless the cul¬ 
tivator is careful to keep the crust well broken. 

If seeds are sown in rough, lumpy ground, a por¬ 
tion will be buried under the clods and never grow, 
and many that start will not find a fit soil for their 
tender roots, and perish. A few may escape, these 
difficulties, and flourish. 

All of the above cases show good reason for fail¬ 
ure, but there is one cause of failure in which the 
reason is not so apparent. The soil, we will sup¬ 
pose, is well prepared, fine as it can be made, and 
of that loamy or sandy character best fitted for 
small seeds. We will suj^iose, too, that the seeds 
were sown on the surface with a little earth sifted 
over them, and that this was not done until the 
Bcoson was so far advanced as to furnish the warmth 
necessary to secure vegetation. Under these very 
favorable circumstances many seeds will grow, and 
if the weather i3 both warm and showery, very few 
will lail. But. if, as is very common at. the season of 
the year when we plant our seeds, we have a succes¬ 
sion of cold rain storms, many will perish. A 
night’s frost will ruin many more. If, however, the 
weather should prove warm and without showers, 
the surface will become very dry, and the seeds 
haring so slight a covering will be dried up and 
perish as soon os they germinate, and before the 
roots attain sufficient size and strength to go down 
where the soil is more moist. 

HOT-UEDS AND COLD-FRAMES, 

It is to overcome these evils that Hot-Beds are use¬ 
ful. By being protected on the sides and ends with 
boards, and covered with glass, they confine the 
moisture which arises from the earth in mist, and 
thus the atmosphere is kept humid and the surface 
moist, and the- plants are not subjected to tho 
changes of temperature, as a uniform state can be 
maintained, no matter what the weather may be. 
The bottom heat of the hot-bed warms the soil, and 
enables tho grower to put in his seed early, and 
obtain plants of good size before the soil outside is 
warm enough to receive the seed. The principal 
advantages of the Hoi-Bed, however, can be secured 
by what is called a Cold-Frame. 


L1ABM10HW. NOTICE THIS! 

J.' torn-Dro [1 per*, Patented Mart'll 27tli, JHSO. 

I am a farmer myself, and ran rocnniinro*), ;wrI will warrant, 
these Droppers to give nn.tirfkct.iOM Tin m van be rot tn drop 
any number or grain* desired. Thor will ;iIko drop other -ceds. 
They are light and durable, weighing only one pound and a 
quarter. They are just tho tliinir in a wiiirly dnv. Every far¬ 
mer should have one will pay tor tliein-el\c. in m,n season, in 
saving tend and tuuo. 1 will »und one Dropper, by Km> rues, to 
any person that will tend me tWiJ dollars I'leuvn order soon, 
that. I may have time to supplv Mm demand. Address the in¬ 
ventor, THUS It. McOONAUGI 1EY, Newark, Delaware. 


'PKTCE KLCTCDH.—W’llROKDER & 00.8 Cat- 
I iilogue of Emit and Ornamental Tree and Shrub Seeds and 
Plants, is now ready for distribution. Cents. 

Norway Spruce, per Ih, $0 30 per packet.5 

Austrian Pine do 1 .’,0 do . 10 

Scotch Pine do 100 do .10 

Swiss stone Pine do 100 do .10 

Italian stone Pine do zoo do .10 

Sea do do 1 00 do .10 

White do do 3 00 do . 20 

Dwaif do do 2 00 do .10 

Silver Fir. 1 00 do . 10 

English Juniper. 0 50 do . 5 

Red Cedar . 150 do .A 10 

On reeript of $1 00 we will send, post-paid, to snv pan of the 
United States, 15 hardy varieties of Ornamental Tree and Shrub 
Seeds. SCJIBOEDER k CO , ?,) State St. Rochester, N. Y. 


irce of income to the intelligent cultivator*, 
should perhaps say millions, of trees are annually planted, 

Illinois returns in 

1S50 an aggregate of more than $400,000 tn orchard pro¬ 
ducts, and Ohio about $700,800, and this notwithstanding some 
local causes which materially abridge the product In the 
exposed and almost treeless plains of the West, our severe 
winters often seriously dnmnge tho trees; and many young 
orchards have been partially destroyed; but these casualties 
ilo not diminish tho lent of the planters, and at thU present 
moment there are numerous young orchards which, ere many 
years, must add greatly to the already large and valuable crop. 
The will is good, the climate favorable, and with careful plant 
ing and judicious trentir^nt, Western orchards must become 
n source of largo income. 

We wish we could record the same real among our New 
England cultivators. That there arc many thriving old 
orchards and a goodly number of more recent formation, we 
are ready to admit, but neither are in any comparison to the 
intelligence, the skill of our people, or the favorable climate, 
and the. demand for their products. In the bearing years of 
the Baldwin, our markets are well supplied with the very best 
fruit; but when these fail, the stock runs short, the price goes 
up, and hut for the Western New York orchards, good apples 
would reach a price which few could afford to pay. Indeed, 
it is to this source that we now look for our annual stock with 
the same certainty that we look to the great West for our 
wheat and corn .—Hove j '3 Magazine. 


we 

and the older orchards yield good crops, 
in 


IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, SEEDS, &c. 

* PA8CHAI1L MOTUIIS, 

Having removed from Seventh and Market tn hie now stand, 
1120 Market St., opposite the Partner's Market, ntfeir fur sale us 
heretofore, every description of Improved Aarii-idturul and 
Horticultural Machinery, Field, Flower, and Garden .feeds, at 
wholesale ond retail, Iliit assortment crabracnu the best llay 
Straw, and Fodder fiittorr in the Market, I'm table Grain Mills] 
Horse Rowers and Throstle rs. Grain Pans, Hand and Power Coni 
8he1lerv, Runt Cutters, Wood's Unrivalled Mower for one. or two 
horses, Combined Reapers and Mowers of various patents, Plows 
in every variety, for soil nnd sub-soil, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Churns, Butter-Workers, nnd everything for the Eaiin and Gar¬ 
den, at reasonable prices. Also. Guano, Bone Dust, Sit per-Phos¬ 
phate of Lime, and other Fertilisers, in large nr small quantities. 
S Orders received for Kmishon & Colvin's PATENT COW- 
MI LKKR. a sample of Which is now in suite 

PASCHALL MORRIS, 

Agricultural and Fred Warehouse, U'.’O Market, street, 

(Opposite the Farmers' Market,) Philadelphia. 


Trees roR Protection in the West. — We have just 
received the first number of the Journal of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society, which ia to be published montldy, and 
contain the proceedings of the Society and such other matters 
as will be of interest to the farmers of that State. In this 
number, we find a good article on orcharding in Illinois, by 
J. T. Littlk, of Dixon, which contains the following para- 
prapli on the protection of orchard trees: 

“ A belt of timber around tho orchard should be com¬ 
mented simultaneously with the Orchard. Tim Silver Maple 
is a rapid-growing, round-headed tree, perfectly hardy, and 
does not sucker. By planting two-year-old trees of it. a good 
wind-breaker can bo obtained at a small price, which will add 
much to the beauty and value of the farm. Thu Gray Willow 
grows very rapidly, and is perfectly hardy. Where this cannot 
be had, the Cottonwood may be planted, and will make a 
good protection. It is hot as clean and desirable a tree as the 
Silver Maple, and is objectionable on account of its sueker- 
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BEADLES DIME SONG BOOKS, 

Nos. 1, 2 , 8, 4, 6 , «, T, and 8. 

BEADLE'S DIME UNION SONG BOOKS, Nos, 1 , 2 , and 3. 
BEADLE'S DIME MELODIST, (Words and Music.) 
BEADLE’S DIME BOOKS OF FUN. Nos. 1 and 2. 
BEADLE'S DIME DRILL BOOK. 


tfttquiffcs m\ gVn.mw 


Tns Nursery.—W ill you please inform me through the 
Rural the hc-t treatise on nursery growing, and oblige —A 
Subscriber, Eaton Rapids, 1802. 

Mr. Barry’s Fruit Book gives more information than any 
work we are acquainted with. 


BEADLE'S DIME BIOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 

(Each issue complete —100 pages.) 
WINFIELD SCOTT, GARIBALDI, 

DANIEL BOONE, KIT CARSON, 

GEN. WAYNE, (Mad Anthony,) PONTIAC, 

JOHN C. FREMONT, LAFAYETTE, 

DAVID CROCKETT. TECUMSEH. 

JOHN PAUL JONES: The Revolutionary Naval Hero. 


Marino SKttns Grow.—W hat is the reason so many of our 
seeds do not grow? We have no trouble after we get the 
plants, hut many kinds fail altogether, and of others perhaps 
only a few seeds come up. Now, if you can tell us howto 
sow seeds so Hint they will he sure to come up and make 
plants, you will confer a greet blessing on several of your lady 
readers in this section.—C. P.. Harrison Co., Ohio. 

We cannot give the desired information In a few lines, and 
therefore deal' with this subject at large in another column. 


Fiicit Boxes.—A Mr. Gt chert, of New York, makes a 
fruit box, suitable for strawberries, raspberries. &c., which is 
highly spoken of by some of our fruit growers, though we 
have never seen it. It is described as being made of but two 
pieces; the corners, instead of being joined, are bent, thus 
combining extreme lightness with strength, durability, and 
cheapness. One of these boxes holding a pint weighs but 
two ounces, and, being square, there can be enough to con 
tain a bushel packed in a crate of Bio si/e of fourteen by 
twenty-two inches, and only a foot in depth. 

D. Cbadbayne, of Corfu, Genesee Co., writes us that ho 
has invented u box that he thinks will meet the wants of fruit 
growers, and which he thus describes;—“ The boxes can he 
made of any sue required, from one-third of a quart to one 
quart, ovviug to tiie market for which they are intended. To 
construct them oil the plan which I propose, they will 
he very light, taking from eight to twelve of them for a 
pound, according to size, and of a square form, with sufficient 
Hare from bottom to top to pack deep into each other when 
empty. I think I can make them at a cost of not over three 
cents each, providing there was sufficient demand for them to 
make their manufacture un object. The wood is to he steamed 
and cut out very thin, and openings made to admit air to the 
fruit.’’ 


will Ik* necessary; but if we take a medium average, 
once a week will be a general requirement for three 
or four weeks, Some persons do not earth at all 
until they intend to do it finally; but, excepting for 
the latest crops, or that which is wanted for spring 
use, this practice is open-to much objection. In tho 
first place, the stalks have by this time grown out¬ 
ward to a horizontal position, and become solid, so 
that they will break or split at the bottom, which 
brings on rottenness, and disfigures the form of the 
head. The soil also is more subject to fall down 
into die center with the great depth whichisput on; 
and as the stalks havo hitherto had light and air, 
the leaflets are more numerous and situated closer 
to the base, and consequently they have to be cov¬ 
ered up. These often rot, and always prevent the 
young heart-leaves from ascending straight, the 
result of which is distorted form and crooked stalks. 

With regard to that portion of the crop which is 
required for latter winter and early spring use, an 
exception to this is advisable; for, as stated above, 
if the soil remains too long in contact, the quality is 
injured. Therefore, in this case, do not earth up 
any further than merely to give an upright position 
to the stalks; and when it is to be done, finish at one 
or two operations. The best time to commence 
earthing this late portion, is a little before frosty 
uights begin to occur. 

Protection in W inter.— Although celery is very 
hardy in a natural or poorly grown state, it is soon 
injured by frost when gorged with luxuriance, or 
blanched; therefore, as we have it in cultivation, 
winter protection is necessary. It is also soon rot¬ 
ted or rendered insipid if kept too warm, on which 
account a temperature that is only a few degrees 
above the freezing point is best. Avoid close, damp 
cellars; for in such places it is almost sure to decay. 
Often as this plan has been tried, there have been 
few cases of success. The best method which has 
come under my own observation is as follows:— 
Choose a piece of ground where the water can pass 
off freely, and bed the heads in rows of about six in 
each, and in an upright position. Commence by rais¬ 
ing a bank against which the first row shall rest; lift 
each head, and preserve the roots carefully, which 
inay be done by cutting down one side of the row 
in which it has grown, and afterwards putting the 
spade under each plant. Before lifting, tie a piece 
of bast or twine around the upper part, which will 
prevent the stalks from breaking, and also facilitate 
the process. Remove all decayed leaves, and fix 
carefully against the bank almost close together; 
raise up in front enough soil to cover nearly to the 
top, leaving only a portion of the top leaves exposed. 
The next row may be a few inches asunder, and 80 
on. Afterwards leave all uncovered until wet or 
frost sets in, when a coping of boards or shutters 
should be fixed over. Where there is riot this con¬ 
venience, a quantity of pea-stakes may be laid over 
the top; but whatever be used, a coating of litter, 
pea haulm, or other like material, will be required 
to keep out the frost. It may also he left to winter 
in the ridges; but in this way a great quantity of 
covering is necessary, and which afterwards requires 
much labor to remove. The first is most economi¬ 
cal, and is equally safe. 


The Pansy. — I wish to give you a little of my experience 
with the pansy last season, and obtain some information, t 
procured seed, grew the plants early, in n fi-nme, and was 
soiely disappointed at the result. The (lowers were small and 
insignificant, and had a poor, dried tip look, but. to my sur¬ 
prise iu the, autumn, tlic aiiuiu plants produced flowers of a 
much better character. Indeed, I could hardjjf believe they 
were produced hy Uic same roots. Now. if these plants only 
produce good flower* in tho autumn, would it not be better 
to grow them later in the Season, so os to have them right for 
blooming in September and October? Also, will my plants 
die, or survive the winter #nd (lower next Bummer?— 
A mate PR, 

The pansy likes a cool situation, and the flowers are never 
good when exposed to our hot midsummer sun. The better 
way, therefore, is to grow plants as early as possible, so as to 
get good flowers in the spring, and plant in a cool, moist 
11 lace, as on the north side of a fence or building, or in a 
place somewhat shaded by trees. In such a place, fair blooms 
may be secured nearly the whole summer, but if the plants 
are cut down nearly to the ground in July, in tho fall they will 
flower must profusely. Your plants will doubtless give you a 
fine display early in the spring. 


This is simply a hot-bed frame, with sash, as 
shown in the engraving, placed upon a bed of fine, 
mellow earth, in some sheltered place in thegarder* 
By the exclusion of air, and the admission of sun, 
the earth becomes warm, and the moisture is con¬ 
fined, as in the hot-bed. After the frame is secured 
in its place, a couple of inches of fine earth should 
bo placed Inside, and the frame closed tip for a day 
or two before the Eeeds are planted. As the cold- 
frame depends upon the sun for its warmth, it must 
not be started as soon as the hot-bed, and in this 
latitude the latter part of April is early enough. 
Plants will then be large enough for transplanting 
to the open ground as soon as danger from frost is 
over, and as a general thing they will be hardier, 
and better able to endure the shock of transplant¬ 
ing, than if grown in a hot-bed. A frame of this 
kind any one can manage. Watering occasionally, 
will be necessary, and air mast be given on bright, 
warm days. 

These frames when so small as to be conveniently 
moved by the hand, are called hand-glasses. A 
simple frame or box, with a couple of lights of glass 
on the top, will answer a very good purpose, though 
when small it would be better to have the front of 
glass. A very good hand-glass is made of a square 
frame with a light of glass at each side and on the 
top. These contrivances, though so simple as to he 
made by any one handy with tools, are exceedingly 
useful, as they prevent the drying of the surface of 
the grim ml, and afford the plants shelter from sud¬ 
den changes of temperature, cold storms and frosty 
nights. 

SEES BED. 

When these conveniences are not to he had, make 
a bed of light, mellow soil, in a sheltered situation 
in the garden, and as soon as the weather becomes 
settled and the ground warm, sow the seeds, cover¬ 
ing them with a little fine earth, and if very small, 
sift it upon them. Some one has given as a rule 
that seeds should bo covered twice the depth of 
their own diameter, that is, that a seed one-sixteenth 
of an inch through should be covered oue-eighth of 
an inch. Perhaps this is as near correct as any gen¬ 
eral rule can be. If the weather proves very dry 
after sowing, it is well to cover the beds of small 
seeds with damp moss, or what is better, with ever¬ 
green boughs. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

After the plants in these beds have obtained their 
second leaves and made an inch or two of growth, 
they should be removed to the garden beds or 
border. This should be done on a dull showery 
day, if possible; if not, the plants may require 
shading alter removal until they become established. 
Remove them with the transplanting trowel, and 
disturb the roots as little as possible. If the plants 
are not too thick, Hub is not difficult, and in sowing 
it is well to have this in view, and sow evenly and 
thin. As soon as the young plants come up, if too 
thick, a portion should be removed. 

A few plants, with long tap-roots, will not bear 


Tiie Finest New Roses.— Dio Rev. W. F. Radclyffe, one 
of the best amateur cultivators of roses, recommends the 
following as tiie finest of the newer varieties: 

1st. Eugene Appert, Empereur do Marqc, Comtesse Cecele 
Chabriflan, Dr. Bretonnvau, Stephanie Beauharoois, Georges 
Dupont. George Peabody, Souvenir d’ Elize, Celine Forester, 
Oetavie Fontaine, Marie Thierry, Monsieur Jard, Reine de la 
Cite, and Francis Arago. 

2d. Later novelties, viz.: Mad. Furodo, Triumph d’ Amiens, 
Washington. La Boulu d’ Or, M. Melaine Panncntier, Due de 
.Cases, Gloire de Snnthenay, Scnatcur Vaisse, Mad. Louise 
Carique, M. Chits. Crnpeiet, Belle de Bourg La Keine, M. 
Bonnaire, Victor Verdier, and L' Elegant These are oil, lie 
says, good roses. 


B EHM’S COMMERCtAL CO I -.1 jICG-TC, 
Evansville, Indiana. Hinth Annual Session. The best school 
in the Union, for acquiring a thoroutrb practical Education 
For Catalogues address JEREMIAH HEIDI, Principal- 


P KAOK 'i'HEKS, one year, ‘A'.tXI per 1,000, Apple 
Stocks, 2 years, $ 2 , 00 . Plum and Pear. 1 year, very line.— 
Peach Pits, $!. Plum Pits, in good order. SS.S0 per bushel. For 
sale by it. H. CLARK k CO. 

Dannvlllu, N. Y.. leb. 22, 15*12. , 683-2t 


Plants for Name. —Will you please give me tiie name of 
the shrub a branch of which 1 inclose? It- was given me as 
an evergreen, and doubtless would be in a more congenial 
climate, but here it turns brown, as you will see by the speci¬ 
men. The tender shoots sorpetimos get killed, but it recovers 
in the spring, and makes a very neat shrub, with pretty flowers. 
—W. T. S., Near Detroit, Mich.. 1*02. 

Tiie specimen inclosed with the above is a branch of the 
Mahonia aquifolium , a very pretty evergreen shrub, growing 
some three feet iu height. The leaves are glossy green iu 
summer, often tinged with a purple shade. The flowers, 
which appear in June, are small, yellow, and borne in clusters, 
as shown in the engraving. 


“DIVE MONTHS IN HEBKLDOM,” 
J7 OR, 

NARRATIVE OK MERRILL’S IMPRISONMENT \T RICHMOND, 

Is now ready. Price, 20 cents per copy. Mailed frne of postage 
on receipt of the price. Liberal discount to dealers and agents. 
033-2t ADAMS & DABNEY, Publishers, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE 1 'NKMPLOYKD.-i can give steady 
L employment to young men to solicit orders for tiie Little 
Giant ScWinq Machine, Price $15. Ilemmer, Gauge, Screw¬ 
driver and extra Needle-:. Will r iv ttibu-y and expenses, or a 
commission allowed. County rights gjVemto A An Is. For par¬ 
ticulars, descriptive Catalogue. ®c.. Ac.. address, with stamp, 

T. 5i. PAGE, Toledo, (lido, 

633-11 General Agent for the United States. 


Fruits Hbcbivep.—F rom B. G. & E. Buell, Little Prairie 
Ronde, Michigan, very large and highly-colored specimens of 
the Northern Spy apple. 

— From J. IL Os burn, Henrietta, N. Y., the Martin, or 
McLellan apple. 


FAIRFIELD SEMINARY, 

,nd t \ N E of the oldest Se< 
tt 75 A "andiuoirt flourishing . 
k. Hoarding Schools in the | Lit 
n laud. Complete in all its j and 
tied. I arrangement* for Latovs 1 H 
iches and Gkxti.kmi V Sourand 
w I daughters of officers and j Co 

s. soldiers in the army rccoiv- I Co 
inch- ! ed/ 'ret of charge for tn it i on 
1 I in nil but extra branehes. 
ch Summer Term begins Mar. Rai 
I 2tlth- Address' 

n. Rc-v. A. G COCHRAN. 1 

3 ] Principal, Fairfield, N. Y. i 


tY* ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advance— TqrRTY-Fl YE 
Cents a I.tNK, each insertion, A price and a half for extra 
display, ortthi cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) SLxty Cents a Line. 

17®’* The Immense circulation of the Rural New-Yorker— 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal-render* it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This FACT should be bonio in mind 
by ail Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, kc., &c-, who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage 


A AT JE OFF K K. FOB SALE 

V V 5(1.000 Pear Seedlings, free from blight. 

Su.floo Plum Seedlings, very tine. 

25.000 Cherry Seedlings. 

20,IMO A ngers quince Stocks, 

Dwarf and Standard rear Tree*: Plum. Peach, Apple and 
Cherrv Trees; Currants. Houghton's Seedling Gooseberries, 
Brincile's Raspberries, Lawton Blackberries. Am. Arbor Vita?, 
Hemlock Spruce, and Balaam ot Fir, Ac. The above will be 
sold in quantities to suit purchasers. for cash .>r approved notes 
pavable at bank. WILLIAMS. HAMADKN & CO., 

Feh.. 1862. f«32'4t] Dansville, I.iv. Co.. N. Y. 


I TLX 1,1,RY SEMINARY, TTT) r.TON, In". 

Y„ offers Board, Washing, Fuel and Room furnished, ex¬ 
cept sheets and pillow cases, tor <28,00 a term of!4 Weeks, which 
opens March 27th, 1502 . For Circulars address 
634-3t JOHN P. GRIFFIN. Principal, 


T O PRINTERS ANI) l’I BLLsnERS. 

A situation wanted, by a practical Printer, who hns had 
over 20 years experience, and capable of taking charge of a 
Daily o' Weekly Newspaper—or a Job Office—in all its various 
department.' Address " Union,” Box 249, Suspension Bridge, 


r> rafts j grafts: grafts: r.oo.ooo 

t I Grafts, by wholesaler, try the undersigned. All bills of ten 
thousand and upwards, $5 per thousand, by the single thou¬ 
sand $5—packing inrludcl in tsith cares. Send orders early to 

las-rt Fahnestock Bros.,T oledo, Ohio, Box sso. 


T-WItM KOTi HA.lw32.-0no of the best Farms iu 
.L Illinois, of 112 acres, 27 miles south of Chicago, mile from 
RR Station, 011 which are good House and Barn. Orchard, 
Timber and living water. Price, *50 pre acre. Terms—half down 
balance ou time. For particular* inquire of the subscriber 
634-2t W K, HUNT. Thornton Statton, Cook Co,. Ill, 


flBANBEBRY 1*LANTS.-The subscriber of- 
V fers for sale a large -‘"ck of Cranberry Plants, of the cele¬ 
brated Upland Bell. Lowland Bell, and Cherry varieties For 
prices and information on the culture incbm* Damp and send 
for a Circular Address p. LI. CHILSON, 

6Sl-4t Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


The foliage becomes brown in the winter, unless the plant 
is screened by trees, or protected by straw or snow. 

We have received a collection of grasses, <cc., very fine 
specimens, from a lady subscriber at Hooper, N. Y., which 
wo will name in a future number. 


A PPI.td 'I'RKEH IPO It SALE—150.000 large, 
straight, thrifty Apple 'frees. 4 years old. and in excellent 
condition for trauephuuiug, for sate at <1 hnti pm, ', an thev must 
be removed from the premises before the first of May next For 
particulars apply to Thomas .smith, Fiances St. Rochester, or 
addrm* C. H. ROGERS, Palmyra, N. V 

Palmyra, Feb. 27, 1862. • 634-tf 


rpJHTC CRA NREKKA r A X17 ITH 

1 CULTURE.—The Subscriber has l*»ued a Circahir from the 
preea treating on the Cranberry and it* Culture- Said Circular 
will give persona the proper iiiformaQon .v- to the commence¬ 
ment of their Culture. I will take pleasure in forwarding them 
to all parts of the United States, to those ?etiding post stamp to 
pay postage. Persons wishing plants may receive them In 
small or large quantities by Express, for wot or drv soil 
Address GEORGE A RATES, 

6333t Bellingham, Norfolk Co.. Mass. 


F ARM FC>R SA I j 12 — About, ss acres of land lying 
on the ennui I 1 , mile* from Fairport, Monroe Co. The soil 
is a sandy loam, and well watered. House nearly new and large 
enough for asimril family. There is * young orchard on the 
premises. Price, $2,300 $500 down and the balance on long time. 
For further particulars address 
Feh. 27, IS®. r<»Ltf I C. II. ROGERS, Palmyra, N. Y. 


Plantino Bulbs. —(R. O. J., Sandusky, O .)—You should 
have put out Tulips in the autumn, and then would have had 
a good show of flowers the coming spring. This is the proper 
time for setting out all kinds of hardy bulbs. 


CULTURE OP THE TOMATO 


A WONDEUKUl, LITTLE MICROSCOPE.— 

X\ Magnifying small objects 5Uo times, will he sent to any ap¬ 
plicant on receipt nf isundy fiiv ^■nts in silver, and ore pink 
stamp. Five of different poivem for one dollar Address Mas 
M. S. WOODWARD. BOX 1,853, Philadelphia, l'a. 028-St 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— As the season for 
garden operations is coming on apace, I submit this 
article on the cultivation of the tomato, which, if 
worthy of a place in your columns, may induce 
some of the growers to take a little pains the coming 
spring, and if satisfied with the result of one trial, 


rpHE CELEBRATED TUOTTINU STALLION 
J- NEW JERSEY, 

By George M. Patched, out of Patcey Anthon v. hy Imp. Priam, 
will stand the ensuing season at the stables nf JOSEPH HAI.I,, 
Esq.. Rochester, N Y., at $50,00. For fnrtbe- particulars, tee 
hand-bill* hereafter. 631-4t 


Oyster Shell Lime. — (W. N., Hew Jersey .)—To make 
lime of oyster shells, it is only necessary to bum them, and 
this can be done in any way most convenient or economical. 
It requires but little heat to accomplish the object 


4 PP'l iK STOCKS.— LrinikM one year, and 2,iX)U.UU) 
A two y.uirs old Apple Stocks, at from 81.50 to $2.50 >7 l.iMt. 

Our Stock* arc unsurpassed, and we niter them tor cash at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN A FORD. 

614-tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 























attempted to prove that Bunyan was greatly 
indebted to Spencer’s “Faery Queen.” But the 
writer utterly failed to establish his position. It is 
not impossible to find a lew of the same sentiments 
in authors who are entirely unacquainted with each 
other’s writings. It is not likely that a man of 
Bcnyan's limited acquaintance with books spent 
his time in reading so tiresome a hook as the 
“Faery Queen.” The “Pilgrim’s Progress" was 
the creation of Bunyan’s own intellect; and it will 
remain a monument of his genius to the end of 
time. S. L. Leonard. 

Rochester, Wisconsin, 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker] 
TRADING. 


There is one argument in favorof the superiority 
of the masculine to the feminine race, which I won¬ 
der the advocates of that theory never thought of, 
and that is the talent for trading. There are very 
few things a man possesses which he will not trade 
off, if he thinks he is going to make a good bargain. 
Horses are great victims of the trading mania. 
Good men will use a horse, perhaps one that they 
have raised, until his days of usefulness are nearly 
over, and then trade him off without a twinge of 
conscience. If a man has an animal that has some 


[WrittCD for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
SEWED IN. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE HIGHER LIFE. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
JOYS OF HOME. 

A Winter Evening. 


There is a life of purpose high, 

Which flashes like the sunlight by; 

It scorns the sordid dreams of earth; 

It gives the holiest instincts birth; 

It scorns the mean, the low, the vile; 

It hates the schemer's heartless wile; 

Rising above sin's baneful bands, 

Tianstigureil. glorified it stands. 

It may not meet the world's acclaim, 

Nor tread the glittering courts of fame; 

No meed of wealth may strew its way, 

No sunshine cheer its toiling day. 

Through dangers dark it often leads, 

Yet upward, onward still it speeds; 

Through the dark cloud's portentious bond, 

It sees the Hitter Land beyond; 

It scatters love and gentle deeds 
Where'er its winding pathway leads. 

No duty shirked, no task undone, 

At last it leads the wanderer koine.; 

Home from the storms the toils, the cares, 
Which every earthly traveler bears; 

Home with the loved we cherished here; 

Home where there comes no doubt, no tear; 
Home from temptation’s withering blight 
To that Better Land where there comes no night. 
East Henrietta, N. Y., 1862. E. S 


Mv little daughter, three years old, 

Sat combing her father's hair, 

Her own, in curls of flaxen hue, 

Hung over her forehead fair; 

Her eyes were bine, her cheeks were soft, 

And roses nestled there. 

They were both on the floor—the hale, strong man, 
And the little child of three; 

She sat with her back against the wall, 

His head lay on her knee; 

And she chatted away as she combed his hair, 

And merrily answered he. 

“ Now let me comb your whiskers, pa,” 

At length the maiden said. 

“ Be careful, then,” her sire replied, 

And drowsily turned his head. 

“ Oh, pa! see what I've found,” she cried; 

It is a long, white, thread." 

“ Well, pull it out,” he answered her, 

And lifted up his chin; 

She pulled in vain, her fingers slipped. 

It was so very thin. 

“ I cannot pull it out, papa, 

1 can’t, for it’s tewed in." 

lie laughed, and called her “little puss,”, 

“ And yet her words were true,” 

He said to me; “ ‘tis well sewed in, 

And neither I nor you 
Should strive to rip the sewing work 
Which Father Time may do. 

“ It scents as though ’twere yesterday 
I was a child at play, 

Much like my little daughter here, 

Who proves to me to day 
That I am older than I feel, 

For I am growing gray ” 

Carlton, N. Y., 1868. 


Now, while the wintry landscape drear 
Defers the wish to roam, 

Let’s take a glass of home-made cheer 
And sing the Joys of Home. 

Let others join the boisterous rout, 
Where scenes of revel blend; 

Give me—the noisy world shut out— 
My fireside and my friend. 

Orion's starry band may shine 
Bright fn the heavens above, 

But b t that brighter hand he mine— 
The fireside hand of I.ove, 

Come thou. PilILKfcON, while the fire 
Is blazing bright and warm, 

, Let oheet l alpcss our heart* inspire, 

• Despite tiie wintry storm. 

We ll light the lamps, our table spread 
With hooks of varied ivre— 

The wisdom of the mighty dead 
And Lenmiugs's choicest store. 

The page of history delights, 

Or poet's tuneful lay, 

Or philosophic theme invites 
To charm the hours away. 

And still the sacred page affords 
An ever-new delight. 

And Joy breaks forth in thankful words 
Ere yet we say, Good-night. 

In pleasing occupation tlius 
The gloom of Winter flies, 

The soul’s warm sunshine cheering us 
Beneath the coldest skies. 

And, as the snow bird's glancing wing 
Flits o'er the mountain drift, 

So may we catch a gleam of Spring 
Through Winter’s stormy rift 
Cheshire, N. Y., 1862. 


One market day we saw a wagon loaded with 
wheat coming into town—nothing strange in that, 
certainly. And a man driving the team, and a 
woman perched on the load beside, and a child 
throned in the woman's lap—nothing strange in that, 
either. And it required no particular shrewdness 
to determine that the woman was the property— 
“ personal,” of course—of the man. andthatthe black- 
eyed, round-faced child was the property of both of 
them. So much we saw—so much we suppose 
everybody saw, who looked. It is a fair inference 
that the wife came in to help the husband “trade 
out” a portion of the proceeds of the wheat, the 
products of so much labor, and so many sunshines 
and rains. The pair were somewhere this side—a 
fine point of observation, isn't it?—this side of forty, 
and it is presumtive, if blessed by their neighbors, 
they left, (wo or three children at home, “to keep 
house ” while they came to town—perhaps two girls 
and a boy, or, as it is immaterial to us, two boys and 
one girl. 

Well, we followed the pair, in and through, until 
the w’heat was sold, the money paid, and then for 
the trade. The baby was shifted from shoulder to 
shoulder, or Bat down upon the floor, to run off into 
mischief, like a sparkling globule of quicksilver on 
a marble table, while calicoes were priced, sugar 
and tea tested, and plates “rung.” The good wife 
looks askance at a large mirror that would he just, 
the thing for the best room, and the roll of carpeting, 
of a most becoming pattern — hut it won’t do, they 
must wait til) next year. Ah! there is music in those 
next years that orchestras cannot make. And so 
they look, and price, and purchase the supplies, the 
husband the while eying the little roll of bank 
notes growing small by degrees and beautifully 
less. Then comes an “aside” conference, particu¬ 
larly confidential. Fbe takes him affectionately by 
the button, and looks up in bis face—she has fine 
eyes by the by—with an expression eloquent of “do 
now—it will please them so?” And what do you 
suppose they talk of? Toys for the children; John 
wants a drum, and Jane a doll, and Jenny a book, 
all pictures, “jist like Susan So-and go’s." The 
father looks “ nonsense," but feels in his pocket for 
the required silver; and the mother, having gained 
the point, hastens away, baby and all. for the toys. 
There acts the mother. She has half promised—not 
all—that she would bring them something, and she 
is happy all the way home—not. for the bargains she 
made, but for the pleasant surprise in those three 
brown parcels. And you ought to have been there 
when she got home, when the drum and the doll and 
book were produced—and thumbed and cradled and 
thumbed—wasn’t it a great house? Happiness is so 
cheap, what a wonder there is no more of it in the 
world? 


them were at all valuable. Hats and caps change 
owners rapidly, sometimes on rainy days. Coats 
are tradable also; indeed, the principle is almost 
universally applicable. 

Now, in this respect, wc women will allow that 
men are greatly in advance of us. We wonder that 
the gallant “X,” who discoursed so eloquently in 
one of the Rurals not long ago^ about the useless¬ 
ness of modern young ladies, did not say, as a 
closing argument, that young Indies were not enter¬ 
prising enough to trade aprons and collars when¬ 
ever they meet I heard a weak woman say, not 
long since, that when they moved West, it cost her 
a good cry to give up the chair in which she had 
rocked her children, but which was decided to be 
not worth transporting. What a pity she could not 
have been strong-minded, and traded it off. as a man 
would have done. Women are apt to become 
attached to their surroundings, and when called on 
to part with them, it causes her pain, which her less 
sensitive male docs not feel. 

Seriously, it women were given to trading, would 
not men, with their usual acuteness in spying our 
faults and descanting on them, see in it only another 
evidence of our weakness and fickleness. Their 
tender consciences would also see in it a temptation 
to dishonesty. But since it is such a favorite 
employment ol their own, of course they are con¬ 
veniently blind to its natural results. b, c. d. 

Geneva, Wis., 1852. 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS 


An old writer has very justly and forcibly re¬ 
marked, “As it will raise our endeavor high to look 
on the highest pattern, so it wil I lay our thoughts low 
concerning ourselves. Men compare themselves 
with men, and readily with the worst, and flatter 
themselves with that comparative hetterness. This 
is not the way to see our spots, to look ihto the 
muddy streams of profane men's lives; but look 
into the clear fountain of the Word, and then we 
may both discern and wash them.” 

“Looking unto Jesus” should he indeed the 
Christian's motto. In Him he sees the only author¬ 
itative standard of devotion; in His life the only 
full practical interpretation of the rule of duty. To 
look at Him abashes spiritual pride, and induces 
the humblest estimate of self. In looking at Him, 
we feel the majesty of goodness, and.the lustre of 
His excellence quenches our rush-light of earth as 
the sun puts out the stars, so that we cannot even 
discern how one star differelh from another star 
in glory. 

The true Christian aim is not to outshine others, 
to eclipse their brightness, but to shine in the light 
of Jesus. Shall the sand grains vie with one 
another, when all their brightness is but the reflec¬ 
tion of the sun? Shall men be content to climb 
higher platforms than others, when, with eagle 
wings, they should soar above the earth itself ? A 
sense, of present Imperfection is a better spur to 
effort than the proud feeling of comparative superi¬ 
ority. Only as in ihe light of Jesus we see how 
deficient we are, shall wc he impelled to seek larger 
measures of grace, and make higher attainments in 
holiness.—Maine Evangelist. 


[Written for Moore's Rural Ncw-YorkeK] 

LETTERS FROM HILLDALE FARM, 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

JOHN BUNYAN. 


The history of Christianity affords but few more 
illustrious instances of' the power of religion to 
exalt the degraded, than is found in the life of the 
Bedford Tinker. He was born at Elstow in 1628. 
His parents belonged to the lowest class of society, 
and he, enjoyed but few advantages for the acquisi¬ 
tion Of knowledge. According to his own statement, 
he attended school long enough to learn to read anil 
write. But, whatever xnay have been 


his literary 

attainments, his moral character was far from being 
remarkably pure. Indeed, he became notoriously 
vicious. Dr. South y, in bis life of our subject, has 
attempted to smooth down the account that Bunyan 
has left iis of the vi'eiousness of his youth; but it can¬ 
not be denied, after all the Doctor has said, be has 
failed to prove that he was not deeply sunken in sin. 

Just as Bunyan was verging upon manhood, the 
war broke out between Charles the Second and his 
Parliament. 11 was not to he expected that a youth 
of his temperament would be a careless spectator of 
such a contest, lie joined the Parliamentary forces 
and served as a soldier for about two years. Soon 
after he left the army— when lie was scarcely nine¬ 
teen years old—he took to himself a wife. The 
young couple were not burdened with a great 
amount of this world's goods; yet his marriage 
appears to have been a happy one. Shortly after it 
took place, a change came over his moral character. 
There are but few pages of biography that are more 
interesting than the narrative that Bi nvan has left 
us in lus “Grace Abounding,” of the exercises 
ot his mind at this period. Having imbibed the 
doctrine of election and reprobation, he was long 
barrassed with fears that he was a reprobate. Day 
and night did this fear torment him; but after many 
severe struggles he was made a partaker of the con¬ 
solations lhat belong to the child of Gon. 

Doubtless, the contests through which he passed 
had much to do in preparing him for the part that 
he was to perform in alter life. God generally fits 
his servants lor extensive usefulness, by hard men¬ 
tal struggles. Would Luther have been qualified 
to have acted the part that he did in the Reforma¬ 
tion, if he had not endured those days of angwish 
that he spent in the monastery? Would the 
Wesleys ever have accomplished the work that 
they performed, without the experience that they 
gained at Oxford and Savannah? So, Bunyan 
could never have written the “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
without having met with the trials that marked the 
early part of his Christian experience. 

He united with the Baptist Society at Bedford in 
1055. and soon became a preacher of the Gospel. 
He was very popular among the members of bis 
own denomination. This was owing, in part, to his 
familiarity with the feelings and habits of the com¬ 
mon people, and to the earnestness with which he 
spoke. But ho was not tong permitted the quiet 
exercise of his gifts as a public teacher. About 
four years after he commenced his labors ho was 
committed to the Bedford jail, for the crime of 
preaching the Gospel. Here he remained for about 
twelve years. Whatever Bunyan may have per¬ 
sonally lost by ills long imprisonment, the world 
has been greatly the gainer. It was in this prison 
that he dreamed the dream which immortalized his 
name, although it w’as not given to the world until 
several years (1678) after his release. Several of his 
other works were written at this time. It is proba¬ 
ble that if he had been at liberty to employ his time 
in preaching be would have been too busy to have 
written these works. His “Holy War” was pub¬ 
lished in 1682. This book has never been as great a 
favorite with the public as the “ Pilgrim's Progress;” 
yet nq man with but an ordinary intellect could 
have been its author. It would have built up 
a reputation for a common man. Our author died 
August 31st, 1688. 

Perhaps no work in the English language is more 
extensively read than the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It 
is found alike in the homes of the wealthy aud the 
cottages of the poor; and the learned and the 
unlearned pore over its pages. Although nearly 
two hundred years have passed since it was first 
published, its popularity appears to still be on the 
increase. The time tor criticising it is past. 
Efforts have,“however, been made, to rob Bunyan 
of the credit of originality. Such attempts cannot 
be made without impeaching the veracity of our 
author; for he himself says, in regard to it, 

“ Manner anil matter, too, were all my own; 

Nor was it unto any mortal known 

Till I had done it; nor did any then 

By books, by wits, by tongues, or hand, or pen, 

Add five words to it, or write half a line 
Thereof; the whole and every whit is mine.” 

Notwithstanding the explicitness of this lan¬ 
guage, it is not long since a writer in a Quarterly 


The fame of Spartan mothers, says the Louisville 
Journal, is to be rivalled by the firmness, devotion, 
and loyalty of the mothers of America. The pres¬ 
ent war calls forth the exhibition of the noblest 
traits ot the female heart. We have seen scores of 
letters which, if collected in a printed volume, 
night accompany the “ Book of books,” as a most 
fitting commentary on the value of its inculca¬ 
tions, and show the rich produce of the ripe har¬ 
vests which spring from its seeds of righteousness 
and truth. But we are permitted to copy an extract 
from one addressed to Col. J. M. Shackleford, which 
in ite tone of Christian confidence and patriotic self- 
sacrifice, is above and beyond all praise: 

“Col. John M. Shackleford: —I send my son 
to you, yes, my eldest child, with the full confidence 
that you will care for, guide, aud protect him as you 
wouid your own son. 

“My boy has been as tenderly cared for, and bis 
morals as strictly guarded, as a girl's. He is young, 
unsophisticated, and innocent as Ihe most refined 
female. God grant that he may remain so, although 
1 know the camp is calculated to demoralize and 
unfit a man for the social circle. My hoy is gentle, 
but firm and unwavering. He can be managed by 
kindness, but not by harshness. This I know by 
experience. 1 know martial laws are rigid; be gen¬ 
tle and forbearing in consequence of bis youth and 
inexperience. 

“Pardon the feelings and partiality of a doting 
mother. 1 now give my darling boy up to his God 
and his country, and may the just God of battles 
preside over and shield your devoted regiment, is 
the prayer of your unhappy friend.” 


Feeding from an Empty Spoon.—A young min¬ 
ister, somewhat self-conceited, was curious to know 
what was thought of Ihe first sermon he preached. 
As he was walking by the bouse of a godly family, 
humble in condition but always in their place in the 
house of prayer, he overheard a voice as bf some 
one talking, and he paused a moment to listen. It 
was the old patriarch, offering up the evening sacri¬ 
fice of prayer and praise. With a peculiarity quite 
becoming such a service, thanks were expressed tor 
the privileges of the day, and “especially that we 
have the Divine oracles in our own hands, and may 
find therein the food we. need tor our hungry souls, 
for thou knowest, 0 Lordl that we have been fed 
this day out of an empty spoon.” 

It would, perhaps, surprise some of us to find 
how many empty spoons are put to the lips of our 
Stmday-school children, even where the provision 
is abundant enough to satisfy the largest desire.— 
Sunday-school World. 


Love is the master-passion of life, but its sweets 
must be gathered with a gentle hand. The kindly 
laws of nature set woman to man, 

“Like perfect music unto noble deeds;” 

but the harmony, to be preserved, must touch the 
heart and purify the senses. Therefore, the sacred 
institution of marriage has been ordained to 
strengthen and dignify the union. The uses and 
duties of tliis holy state have ever been a subject of 
interest to mankind at large; and, in almost every 
age, marriage has been regarded as one of the great 
agents in the improvement and cultivation of the 
human family. Morally and physically, its influ¬ 
ence tor the benefit of mankind has been enormous; 
for, independently of its leading purpose, the per¬ 
petuation of our species, it has those high claims to 
our regaid whiefi are born out of the noblest and 
loftiest emotions of the soul, it is the foundation of 
all love and friendship, and creates a sentiment in 
the mind out of which spring the elements that fos¬ 
ter and promote civilization. 

To quote the words of one of the most eloquent 
of our prose writers, Jeremy Taylor, “Marriage, 
like the useful bee, builds a house, and gathers 
sweetness from every flower, and sends out colonies, 
and feeds the world, and obeys kings, and keeps 
order, and exercises many virtues, and promotes 
the interest of mankind, and is that state of good 
things to which God hath designed the present con¬ 
stitution of the world.” The learned bishop might 
might have gone further, and stated that marriage 
is the author and encourager of almost every vir¬ 
tue we possess; and that, as it was the first engage¬ 
ment into which man entered, so it has ever since 
remained the grand leading event of his life, and 
one intimately associated with his temporal and 
eternal welfare,— Selected. 


The Dying Stars.— Like these drooping, dying 
stars, our loved ones go away from our sight. The 
stars ol' our hopes, our ambitions, our prayers, 
whose light shines ever before us, leading on and 
up, they suddenly fade from the firmament of our 
hearts, and their place is empty and dark. A 
mother's steady, soft and earnest light, that beamed 
through all our wants and sorrows; a father’s 
strong, quick light, that kept our feet from stum¬ 
bling on the dark and treacherous ways; u sister’s 
light so mild, so pure, so constant, and so firm, 
shining upon us from gentle, loving eyes, and per¬ 
suading us to grace and goodness; a brother’s light, 
forever sleeping in our souls, and illuminating all 
our goings and our coinings; a friend’s light, true 
and trusty—gone out—for ever? No! no! The 
light has not gone out. It is shining beyond the 
stars, where there is no night and no darkness, for¬ 
ever and forever. 


loves. And so I wrote him, that if he loved me, he 
must fight for my country. That our land needed 
all farmer-boy's hands—and when the white flag of 
peace was waving over all our land with our glori¬ 
ous “ Stars and Stripes,” then he might come to me. 
I know you will blame me, Jennie, for not tolling 
him that I did not love him. But I thought how 
strangely we met—his pleasant visit—his manliness 
— and I had not the heart to do so. I thought may¬ 
hap something would happen to wean his affections. 
When I heard from him again ho had enlisted as 
private in the —regimeut, in which he had some 
time previously been tendered an office. The regi¬ 
ment had been at Washington some time. He filled a 
vacancy, and wrote to me from that place. He said 
he knew he could do more good with his pen than 
he could ever eke out with a musket But some¬ 
thing of the spirit of chivalry, of the days of knight¬ 
hood, inspired him, and lie acted impulsively, lie 
had done only as 1 bade him do. but I felt guilt on my 
soul, for I knew he had imperiled his life lor some¬ 
thing he expected me to give him, and that I, at the 
same time, kuew I never could. He wrote me two 
or three letters—such letters—then noue came. I 
prayed tor his safety, Jennie, for I kne.w it was my¬ 
self who had placed him in peril, A few days, and 
the papers heralded forth a victory. A skirmish 
had taken place — enemy’s loss large — Union loss 
trifling! Among the list of our mortally wounded 
ones, I found the name, Edgar F. Norwood, private. 
Did 1 kill him, JENNIE ? Are my hands stained 
with his blood? All through the day f see his great 
calm eyes looking at me so reproachfully! How 
the shadows deepen. They lie so heavily about me 
that I can scarcely discern the way. My feet are 
all torn and weary, too, Jennie, aud the heart¬ 
strings quite snapped asunder. Shall I live to en¬ 
joy America, while he has only a trench tor a grave. 
I shall go sometime and tell “ father and mother ” 
that I killed their boy. There is no other way to 
atone for the great wrong I did him. The world 
moves on the. same, although all over our land the 
earth is receiving the dust of dead heroes. Hearts 
are lying in dumb agony—souls, praying for deliv¬ 
erance from a living grave. I can write no more, 
for my brain is going wild. Helen was my little 
life-lamp, but the angels came and blew it out. ’Tis 
so dark—will you not come and lead me? 

Ludlowville, Tonip. Co., N. Y , 1882. Minjuk. 


A day or two since, a ragged and dirty looking 
boy. fourteen years of age, pleaded guilty, iu the 
Superior Criminal Court, to having fired a building. 
For two years past, since the death of his mother, 
he had wandered around the streets a vagrant, with¬ 
out a home or a human being to rare for him, and 
he had become in every respect a “ bad boy." A 
gentleman and a lady interested themselves in his 
behalf, and the latter took him one side to question 
him. She talked to him kindly, without making the 
slightest impression upon his feelings, and to all she 
said he manifested the greatest indifference, until 
she asked him if no one had ever kissed him. This 
simple inquiry proved too much for him, and burst¬ 
ing into tears, lie replied—“ no one since my mother 
kissed me.” That one thought of his poor dead 
mother, the only being, perhaps, who had ever 
spoken to him kindly before, touched him to his 
heart, a hardened young criminal though he was. 
The little incident caused other tears to flow than his. 


Christ Before Pilate. — The whole process 
more resembled the examination of a sacrifice, that 
it might he evinced to be without blemish, than the 
trial of a criminal for condemnation; and it is un¬ 
precedented in the annuls of mankind for a person 
condemned to so dreadful a death, to have been at 
the very time pronounced innocent and righteous, 
by the persons who conducted, those that apprehen¬ 
ded him, and the judge who passed sentence on him, 
and the officer who superintended his execution; 
while they who clamorously demanded bis death 
could allege no reason tor their conduct. No doubt 
God providentially ordered all these circumstances, 
to make it evident that Jesus suffered for no fault of 
his own, but merely tor the sins of his people.— 
Dr. T. Scott. 


The Power of a Charming Manner. —We raise 
in our own opinion in such a presence; we feel our¬ 
selves appreciated, our powers are quickened, we 
are at ease, and show ourselves at our best. What 
is it that makes some women so charming—some 
men so pleasant? What quality that diffuses an 
influence as of rose-leaves about them; that mani¬ 
fests itself in hands that receive us with graceful 
warmth, in eyes that beam with kindly pleasure, in 
smiles so genuine, so tender: in the general radiance 
of reception? Surely it is a natural sweetness, an 
inherent tenderness of sympathy, acting upon a 
desire to please. There are some persons on whom 
society acts almost chemically, compelling them to 
be charming. It is part of themselves to meet 
advances, to labor in their graceful way, to create a 
favorable impression, and to give pleasure. 


Answer Them,— Bide patiently the endless ques¬ 
tionings of your children. Do not roughly crush 
the rising spirit of free inquiry with an impatient 
word or frown, nor attempt, on the contrary, a long 
instructive reply to every casual question. Seek 
rather to deepen their curiosity. Convert, if possi¬ 
ble, the careless question into a profound and earn¬ 
est inquiry. Let your reply send the little ques¬ 
tioner forth, not so much proud of what he has 
learned, as anxious to know more. Happy, thou, if, 
in giving your child the molecule of truth he asks 
for, you can whet his curiosity with a glimpse of the 
mountain of truth lying beyond; so wilt thou send 
forth a philosopher, and not u silly pedant into the 
world. 


Sunday Joy and Rest. — We need to have a 
clear distinction drawn between cheerfulness, joy, 
the very gayety of love and hope in religious things, 
and that solemnity that shuts down over worship 
like night and darkness. The Sabbath may be so¬ 
ber without being ascetic. Under tbs Christian dis¬ 
pensation, it celebrates, in part at least, the most 
triumphant event of history, the glorious arising of 
Christ with joy and salvation tor the world. Levity, 
boisterous sport, secular amusement, mere mirth, 
are to be excluded. But gladness, joyfuluess, and 
Christian festivity ought to mark the day. 


Patch-Work Quilts.— There is a charm about 
patch-work quilts, says Jennie June, tor which 
every woman has a weakness. They are full of 
secret memories, and incidents, and stories, and 
associations, which are recorded in every square 
and block as clearly as if traced by the pen of the 
recording angel. Such contains squares of every¬ 
body's dress. “There is the Id tie which you wore 
to school, and which was made very low in the 
neck, and always looked so pretty; aud the pink, 
which was a present from Aunt Abby; and the cal¬ 
ico, which was worn for the first time to go to a cer¬ 
tain quilling; and the dotted muslin, which was 
such a favorite with—Heigho!” 


All places of resort, wherever they are, and 
whatever their uame may be, are to he measured 
and judged by this rule:—“Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” And if you find yourself 
iu the presence of things that tend to lower the feel¬ 
ings and destroy the integrity of the mind, you 
should absent yourself from them, because it is dan¬ 
gerous to be in the presence of evil. 


A person regenerate is to be embroidered with 
all the graces; he is to have the silver spangles of 
holiness, the angels’ glory shining in him; he 
should have upon him the reflex of Christ's beauty. 
The new creature must be a new paradise set full 
of the heavenly plants. 


Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever grows 
the thorn of evil, ft is wisdom’s work so carefully 
to cull the rose as to avoid the thorn, and let its rich 
perfume exhale to heaven, in grateful adoration of 
Him who gave the rose to blow. 


Most men work for the present, a few for the 
future. The wise work for both—for the future in 
the present, and for the present in the future. 








South. In January, 1861, when only a few persons 
here foresaw the issue of war, he warned the lead¬ 
ing men of New Orleans, on (he occasion of a visit 
there, of the consequences of their mad folly. 
“You are going to iuvolve us in a war," he said, 
“and you will he beaten. One Northern man can 
whip two of your people." They didn't like it, but 
Burnside's eye warned them that ho was a man 
with whom it would not bo pleasant to quarrel. 

We cannot conclude this littlo sketch without 
adding that, as in all well-ordered stories, the rogue 
Floyd made nothing by his rascality. Jeff. Davis, 
then chairman of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, found him out, aud was so disgusted that he 
introduced—solely for the purpose of heading off 
Floyd —a bill to prohibit the purchase of patented 
arms for the United States army. Ho explained the 
motive of the bill privately to the leaders of both 
Houses, and it became a law, greatly to Floyd's 
discomfiture, as may be imagined. We do not envy 
Brigadier-General Floyd if, in the course of the 
war, he should happen to meet his old acquaintance, 
the gallant Brigadier-General Burnside. 

Our map shows that portion of the Atlantic to 
which Burnside is now directing public attention. 
Fortress Monroe, at tire North, is in the command 
of General John E. Wool. Norfolk is held by the 
rebel IIuuer. Sewall’s Point runs up north of 
Norfolk, toward Fortress Monroe, and defends the 
entrance to that city. The great Sounds, Pamlico 
and Albemarle, are finely delineated, and Roanoke 
Island, an account ot the capture of which was 
given in lust week’s Rural, occupies an important 
strategic position between them. 

Gen. Burnside possesses so much of the “go- 
ahead" in his composition, and having been largely 
re-enforced, we may look for stirring times in his 
command. Our readers will be enabled to fully 
trace his movements, by using the map for reference. 


BRIG.-GEN. BURNSIDE AND HIS FIELD OF OPERATIONS 


50, containing 200 cells. The University of Nash¬ 
ville was founded in 1806. The Medical College 
connected with the University was opened in 1851; 
it occupies a capacious building, and has about 100 
students. There are also a number of female semi¬ 
naries, the largest of which is attended by above 
300 pupils. About 12 newspapers are published 
here, 5 or 6 of which are dailies. Natliville contains 
3 banks, with a total capital of $5,181,500, and about 
14 churches. The mineral cabinet of the late Dr. 
Trooat contains the largest private collection in the 
United States. The Cumberland river is crossed 
by a magnificent wire suspension bridge, recently 
built at a cost of $100,000. The city Is lighted with 
gas, and supplied with water raised from the Cum¬ 
berland river. Nashville has expended large sums 
in the construction of macadamized turnpikes, 8 of 
which radiate in different directions. The river is 
navigable during high water by large steamboats 
from its mouth to this point, and a number of splen¬ 
did packets are owned here. The shipping of the 
port, June 30, 1852, amounted to an aggregate of 
4,083 tuns, enrolled and licensed, all of which were 
employed in steam navigation. During the year, 5 
steamboats, with an aggregate burthen of 4705 tuns 
were admeasured. This city is the center of an 
active trade, and the seat of manufactures of various 
kinds. Nashville is the terminus of tire Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railroad, 150 miles long, which 
was finished in 1852, at an expense of about $3,000,- 
000. The road is built in a very substantial man¬ 
ner, and completes the connection with Charleston 
and Savannah. The construction of this railroad 
has greatly enhanced the value of property, and 
has given a vigorous impulse to tho prosperity aud 
improvement of the place. Other railroads have 
been commenced, which will connect this city with 
Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans, Ac. Population 
in 1845, 12,000; in 1853, about 20,000. 

Florence. — This town, which the Federal gun 
boats visited in their dashing exploit up tho Ten¬ 
nessee, after the capture of Fort Henry, is at the 
hoad of navigation, three hundred miles from Padu¬ 
cah, and contains about 2,000 inhabitants. It is the 
capital of Lauderdale county. Alabama, and is situ¬ 
ated at the foot ot Muscle Shoals, nearly opposite 
Tuscumbia, and 250 miles northwest of Montgomery, 
the whilom capital of the Confederacy. It. is about 
300 miles from the mouth of the river. The river 
here is about half a mile wide, and is crossed by a 
flue bridge. The route of the Memphis and Charles¬ 
ton railroad is within a short distance of this place. 
It has several public buildings, including three large 
brick churches. 

The rnbst important fact in connection with the 
town, is, however, that it is the principal shipping 
point for the produce of the country and the adja¬ 
cent parts of Tennessee. The amount of cotton 
raised in the vicinity is very large. Lauderdale 
county produces from 10,000 to 12,000 bales of 
ginned cotton of 400 pounds. Franklin county, 
on the other side of the river, produces over 
15,000 bales. Cotton is also produced to some 
extent in Tennessee, on the line of the river. There 
are two large cotton factories on Cypress creek, 
three miles from the place, having a capital of $45,- 
000 each. Shoal creek, nine miles distant, also gives 
motion to a cotton factory which cost $60,000. 


Its white was made of Northern (snows 
Where first the English Pilgrims trod 

That ice-girt Rock, from whence arose 
Their grateful hearts to God. 

Then in a fair and sunny land, 

Freedom's inspiring spirit glowed; 

And from the -South's impassioned heart 
The crimson life blood flowed. 

God saw 'twas good., and o'er its folds 
A vail of heavenly azure threw; 

(Bright angels came, aud wondering, 

With starry eyes looked through. 

Charmed with tho young world of the free, 
O'er palmy groves, o'er mountain wild, 

They bore the flag of Liberty, 

While new-born angels smiled. 

It* Stripes can never fade or die; 

By shining forms ’tis guarded yet; 

And never from its holy sky 
One radiant Star shall set.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., MARCH 1, 1862, 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS, 


The Republic not »i Failure. 

From a fine article in the Presbyterian Quarterly 
Review for January we extract the following as a 
response to the hasty and ungenerous outcry of 
English aristocrats that the Republic has failed: 

“ The twenty millions of the North this day are as 
obedient to the law as any twenty millions on earth, 
and need far less force to keep them in order than 
the inhabitants of the British Isles. What means 
this trash then about the tepublieau bubble being 
burst because certain slaveholders have rebelled 
against a Government that was unly too mild and 
gentle towards them? Wo should like to hear the 
laugh of derision that would break from Massachu¬ 
setts to California, over tho mountains of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and tho prairies of Illinois, at the suggestion 
that, republicanism being a failure, we had better 
set up some English cockney as our King! The 
bubble burst, indeed! Docs not New York stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Indiana? Is not Ver¬ 
mont side by side with Oregon? Is not Michigan 
encamped close by Pennsylvania? Does one North¬ 
ern State hold back its contingent? Do they not 
volunteer from mountain and plain, valley and 
stream, city and village? What solitary State is 
backward? Name ill Such an army of volunteers 
never sprang on foot in eight months since the 
world began. And if Congress wants an army as 
large as thftfe of Xerxes, they have only to say the 
word, The bubble burst! Why. twenty millions of 
people are moved by a single impulse. 

Not oue of them can raise his eyes to our Ameri¬ 
can flag without haviug them dimmed with moisture, 
and not a sister whoso countenance does not beam 
with joy that her brother is going into tho very 
midst of danger. There is no thought or feeling 
upon us but an infinite spontaneity of patriotism. 
In Philadelphia every soldier that passes through 
the city—and they come by tens of thousands—is 
fed without money and without price, not by the 
Government, but by the free hands and hearts of 
loving countrymen. And all over the North the 
busy hands of women are sewing and knitting for 
our soldiers, garments by the thousand being given 
without thought of reward. The very atmosphere 
is radiant with patriotism; the children fill the air 
with strains of our national songs; every banner is 
a sacrament; heavy rifled cannon are looked upon 
as something endeared to us; and our great naval 
castles are our pride and joy. Never was every 
form of authority more implicitly obeyed. From 
our young General-in-Chief to the humblest cor¬ 
poral. from the President to the policeman pacing 
the streets, the power of law, military and civil, is 
recognized, and the only strife is as to who can 
most thoroughly yield himself up a sacrifice for his 
country. We tell the London Times , wo inform 
Buhver Lyttun, that Greece, at tho battle of Mara¬ 
thon. or when Leonidas fell at the Pass of Ther¬ 
mopylae, was not so united, so disinterested, or so 
obedient to the laws as America is now. 


I3TJ RN SIDE. 

to bring his weapon to perfection. He was a ruined 
man. He returned to New York without occupa¬ 
tion, without money, and with heavy debts pressing 
for payment. 

Harper's Weekly stales it to be a fact that, a few 
days after the discovery ot Floyd’s treachery, he 
walked up the Bowery as bravely as ho would have 
Walked up to a hostile battery, entered a Jew cloth¬ 
ing-store, and sold his uniform and sword for some¬ 
thing like thirty dollars; handing this, and some 
twenty dollars more, to his wife, lie kept half as 
much for himself, and went to the West in search of 
employment. There he had tho good luck to meet 
with the President of the Illinois Central, who, at 
once struck with the remarkable merit of the man, 
offered him a post in that Company's service, by the 
side of the present General McClellan. lie 
served the Illinois Central until the outbreak of the 
war; and we hope that we may bo forgiven for 
adding that, nnlil recently—when a fortunate legacy 


AMBROSE K 

We take pleasure in laying before our readers 
the portrait of Brigadier-General Amrrose Ever¬ 
ett Buunstpe, U. S. Army, one of our most gallant 
officers, and refer our readers to the Rural of Jan. 
18th, present volume, for au extended biographical 
sketch. In connection with his portrait, however, 
we give some incidents of his career, which exhibit 
the characteristics of the man. Some six or seven 
years since, he invented a rifle of peculiar merit, 
and, resigning his rank in the army, (which was 
that of Lieutenant,) devoted his whole time to his 
invention. At that period it was intended to arm 
the United States army with someimproved weapon, 
and several inventors competed for the prize. 
Among others, Burnside’s rifle was the subject of 
many tests, and, in the opinion of good judges, was 
the best of the many pieces offered to the War 
Department. The inventor had reason to believe 
that it would be the one chosen; he had, it is said, 
assurances to that effect from John B. Floyd, then 


The Deserted Rebel Forts at Bowling Green. 

The streets of Bowling Green run southwest 
from the river for about a mile, and at right angles 
for about three-fourths of a mile, being intercepted 
on the southeast by a range of prominent hills, 
familiarly known by tho citizens as College Hills. 
Upon the most northern one of this range, which 
runs in the form of a crescent northeast and south¬ 
west, the foundation of an extensive building was 
found standing by Buckner, and taken possession of 
for military purposes. 

On the northeastern boundary of the city is ano¬ 
ther prominent peak, known as “ Mount Airy," the 
residence of Warner L. Underwood, Esq., a mein- 
tor of the Kentucky Legislature. This point is 
east of the river. To the north of the town, and 
beyond Barren river, is “Baker's Hill," a knob 
encircled by the horse-shoe bend in the river, and 
around which the turnpike, on the one side and rail¬ 
road on the other, wind, and thencorun north, inter¬ 
secting three miles from the city and two miles 
from “Baker's Hill.” Two small hills west of 
“ Baker's Hill” have also been fortified. They are 
known as “ Erie’s" and “Webb’s Hills." Beyond 
the river, and directly west of the city, is Judge 
“Underwood's Hill." To the southeast there are 
no knob?—and it is upon this side that tho weak¬ 
ness of the position is found. 

Upon,the “College” range of hills, to the south¬ 
east of the city, are two lunette or crescent-shaped 
embankments, and a bastion foit, the latter for teu 
guns. The building mentioned before has been 
made the basis of this work. The earth has been 
thrown up against the heavy stone walls of the old 
foundation, and strongly sodded. The bastions 
have been, made as follows, and in some instances 
are what are called double bastions:—Strong and 
heavy woodwork has been laid, with logs at right 
angles, and bound by shrub and brushwood, and 
filled in with earth and stones. The whole bastion 
is then covered with earth and sodded. The gorge 
is wide and deep—the hill steep and rugged, and 
the position naturally very strong. The guns mainly 
looked to the oast and southeast. Two heavy ones 
aro intended to bear upon the southwestern 
approaches. 

The lunette works on two of the other hills of this 
range mounted nine guns, mostly 9 and 12-pounders. 
On Mount Airy a lunette fort was embrasured for 
six guns, hearing north, “ Baker’s Hill,” on the 
north, five guns in a lunette fort; aud “Price’s 
Hill," northeast of the city, with a crescent-shaped 
embankment of three guns, were also erected to 
command the northern approach by rail or turn¬ 
pike; “Welch Hill” was crowned by a lunette 
breastwork, from which three guns frowned upon a 
broad valley to the northwest On “Judge Under¬ 
wood’s Ilill," west of the city, a bastion fort for 
thirteen guns formed the only defenses of the west 
and south west. AU these works were incomplete, 
and the guns mounted upon them of small caliber. 

It was while holding this position, with about 
10,000 men, that on the night of the 7th ult., Gen. 
Hardee received the information of the attack on 
Fort Henry. He held the position until Sunday, 
when the fall of the fort was confirmed, and the dis¬ 
mantling of forts at Bowling Green was begun. 
The artillery at Bowling Green was sent south by 
rail, whether to Clarksville or Nashville, the person 
who gave the foregoing information, and who took 
occasion to escape in the confusion, cannot state. 
He states positively that the cannon were removed, 
and the troops retreated. It was upon the statement 
of this gentleman, and another who escaped on Fri¬ 
day, the 7 th, that Gen. Buell determined to advance. 
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Bullies Lost, and Won. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Times has 
collated an approximately accurate list of the war¬ 
like encounters ot last year, and this year so far. 
ne says: 

While making our “ preparations,” we have 
fought the following battles of the rebellion, giving 
to tbe rebels the battles of Wilson’s Creek, Belmont, 
and Sumter: 

UNION VICTORIES, 1861. 

.1 line 2—Philippa 
June 17—Bonneville. 

July 5—Brier Forks (Stgel’B victory.) 

.Inly 11—Defeat of Pegrain by McClellan. 

July 13—(’amok s Font (death of Garnet, rebel.) 

Aug. 28—H»ttit»8 Forts 

Sept. 10—llout of Floyd, Gauley Bridge. 

Oct. 5—Second defeat of rebels at Hatteras. 

Oct. 8—Santa Rosa Island. 

Oct. 11—Repulse of Southwest Pass. « 

Oct. 26—Charge of Fremont's Guard. 

Oct. 27—Romney (Kelly wounded.) 

Nov. 7—Port Royal. 

Dec. 13—Camp Alleghany, Virginia. 

Doc. 1H—] 300 rebels captured by Pope in Missouri. 

Dee. IS—Drauesville. 

1862. 

Second rebel repulse at Santa Rosa. 

Humphrey Marshall’* rout 

Capture of rebel butteries in South Carolina. 

Mill Spring (Zollicoffer killed.) 

Fort Henry. 

Roanoke island. 

Fort Donelson. 

In addition to the foregoing, we must add the 
capture of Edenton, Elizabeth City, aud Winton, in 
North Carolina; the occupation of Clarksville and 
Nashville, Term.; the defeat of the rebel army 
under Price, and their expulsion from Missouri. 

REBEL VICTORIES, 1861. 

April 12—Sumter. 

June 10—Big Bethel. 

July 21—Bull ltuu. 

Sept. 20—Lexington. 

Oct. 25—Massacre of Ball's Bluff. 

Nov. 7—Belmont. 

Wilson’s Creek. 

1862, NONE. 

Recapitulation.— Union victories, 23; Rebel victories, 7; 
ratio, 3 to 1. 

There is one section of the above list, and the 
most remarkable one, too, the accuracy of which 
the most mendacious rebel will not dispute — the 
list of battles for the present year. That, at all 
events, is undoubtedly correct and complete. Not 
a single success have the rebels achieved in 1862, 
while on our side are at least four victories worthy 
of the name. These, too, are but the beginning of 
their defeats. We have but begun to tight. Even 
our preparations for fighting are not yet completed, 
but are going on with energy, and on a scale which 
will not be satisfied with small triumphs, nor 
indeed with anything less than the utter and final 
extinction of this rebellion. The rebellion, on the 
other hand, is already beginning to stagger. The 
vitality and the passion of it are dying out. Pierced 
through as it now is with many arrows, we shall 
soon see the whites of its eyes, aud its ghost will 
pass down among tbe other evil spirits in limbo. 

In almost every skirmish we have been success¬ 
ful. as might bo readily inferred when wo consider 
that almost all of tho above battles were fought 
successfully by our troops with the rebels acting on 
the defensive, behind works of various kinds, while 
in skirmishes we meet them in “ fair fight.” 

We are too prone to look for nothing but victories, 
and consequently, unlike the rebels, we magnify 
every defeat. 
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ItcniN and Incidents. 

Slidell and Mason went up like a rocket and 
came down like a stick. They dazzled the general 
eye for a brief moment, threw out a shower of sickly 
corruscations, whirred and whizzed and frisked con¬ 
sequentially— burnt themselves out, and dropped 
down into nether darkness. Nobody noticed their 
arrival in England. John Bull, having struck off 
their fetters, turned them contemptuously adrift, 
like a pair of scurvy vagabonds. 

Ix.Zollicoffer’s entrenchments, among Maj.-Gen. 
George B. Crittenden's private baggage, Lieut-Col. 
Kise, of the 10th Indiana, found a "breast plate which 
the General either wore on the battle field and found 
tco weighty to carry further, or else intended to put 
on and in the frenzy of his fear forgot to make use 
of it. It is made of commou sheet iron, of four 
thicknesses, rivited together, is about eighteen 
inches in length and fourteen inches broad. Lieut- 
Col. Kise has deposited it in the State Library at 
Indianapolis. 

Old Classmates at tiie Fort Donelson Fight. 
— The Chicago Tribune recognizes among the rebel 
prisoners Orderiy-Sergeaut Stanley M. Warner, of 
the Texas 7th. This gentleman, says the Tribune, 
is a graduate of Norwich University, and a class¬ 
mate of Lieut-Col. Ransom, ot the Illinois 11th. 
By one of those remarkable circumstances which 
mark eventful life, the Texas 7th and the Illinois 
11 th were pitted against each other outside of the 
entrenchments at Fort Donelson. These two regi¬ 
ments almost annihilated each other, suffering far 
greater loss than any other on either side. These 
old classmates and friends were opposed to each 
other in deadly strife. One of them received an 
ugly hut nut dangerous wound in the shoulder, and 
the other was taken prisoner. Such is life. For 
eight years past Mr. Warner has edited the Tyler 
(Texas) Reporter. 

The Gunboat Tuscarora.— The following are 
the dimensions of the U. S. vessel Tuscarora, which 
has been keeping watch and ward over the pirate 
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Points of Interest. 

Nashville, threatened by 100,000 loyal troops, 
is now the center to which the eyes of the North are 
turned, and we doubt not our readers will lie 
pleased to peruse the following description which we 
extract from Lipplncott’s Gazet'e, published in 1855: 

Nashville, a handsome and flourishing city, Capi¬ 
tal ot the State of Tennessee, aud of Davidson Co., 
is situated on the left bank of the Cumberland 
River, 200 miles from its mouth, 230 miles E. N. E. 
of Memphis, 206 miles S. W. of Lexington, in Ken¬ 
tucky, and 684 miles from Washington. Latitude 
36° 9' North, longitude 86 c 40' West; elevation 
above the sea, 460 feet. It is tho most wealthy and 
populous city of Tennessee, aud is distinguished 
for its enterprising spirit, literary taste, and polished 
society. Many of the private residences are built 
on a scale of palatial magnitude and splendor, aud 
the public buildings exhibit a corresponding char¬ 
acter. The new Capitol, which stands on a com¬ 
manding eminence, 175 feet above the river, is one 
ot the most uoble, magnificent, and costly structures 
in America. The material is of a fine limestone. 
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BURNSIDE’S FIELD 

Secretary of War, and was thus induced to incur i 
heavy outlays to bring his weapon to perfection. 
But the fact was that Floyd had already made a 
secret bargain with another inventor, to decide in i 
favor of his rifle, on the condition that, he, Floyd, < 
was to participate in the profits of the invention. 

This appalLiug discovery was made by Major i 
Burnside alter he had incurred very heavy expenses 


i OF OPERATIONS. 

raised General Burnside to a position of affluence 
—by the practice of the most rigid economy, he was 
able to pay over two-thirds of his salary monthly to 
the creditors to whom he had becomo indebted in 
consequent’!? of the treachery of John B. Floyd. 

General Burnside is a remarkably handsome 
mau, arid very winning in his manners. He is pop¬ 
ular with every oue, and has many Mends at the 














characteristic element of despotism, and renders it 
as formidable to its enemies as it is destructive to 
its subjects, must fail. 

Third, An immense army has been organised for 
our destruction, which is being disciplined to the 
unthinking stolidity of regulars. With the exclu¬ 
sive possession of the seas, our enemy is enabled to 
throw upon the shores of every State*the nucleus of 
an army. And the threat is'made, and doubtless 
the attempt will follow in early spring, to crush us 
with a giant's grasp by a simultaneous movement 
along our entire border. 

Fourth, With whatever alacrity our people may 
rush to arms, and with whatever energy our gov¬ 
ernment may use its resources, we cannot expect to 
cope with our enemy either in numbers, equipments, 
or munitions of war. To provide against these 
odds we must look to desperate courage, unflinching 
daring, and universal self-sacrifice. 

Fifth, The prospect of foreign interference is at 
least a remote one, and should not be relied on. If 
it comes, let it Ite only auxiliary to our own prepa¬ 
rations for freedom. * To our 'God and ourselves 


upon conditions compatible, as was thought, with 
the public safety. 

In the meantime a favorable change of public 
opinion has occurred. The line between loyalty 
and disloyalty is plainly defined. The whole struc¬ 
ture of the Government is firm and stable. Appre¬ 
hension of public danger, and 1'uciliticB for treason¬ 
able practices, have diminished with the passions 


Nashville at Southampton. The hull is in length 
on gun-deck 200 feet 9 inches; extreme beam 33 feet; 

. depth of hold 15 feet 10 inches; displacement 1475 
tuns at load draft of 13 feet; tunnage 997. She is 
barque rigged, spreads 9800 square feet of canvas, 
is armed with 11-inch pivot guns, rilled., and a 
battery of 32-poundera. Her machinery is of 1000 
horse power, consisting of two horizontal direct 
acting engines; cylinders 50 inches diameter, 30 
inches stroke; four bladed propeller, 12 feet 9 inches 
diameter, of brass. Three boilers, having in all 50 
feet of frontage, 14 furnaces, and eight thousand 
square feet of .surface. The engines have surface 
condensers, returning fresh water to the boilers. 
The whole machinery is of the most substantial 
character, and highly finisher!. 

Battles in Janfart.— In the various battles 
and skirmishes that took place during the month of 
January this year between the Union and rebel 
forces, the following is the aggregate of the killed, 
wounded and missing: 

Union, Relw>1. 

Killed.. ... 48 286 

Wounded._....___......._ 186 384 

Missing_____...._ — 344 

Total. 233 1,014 

Armt Letters.— Owing to the careless manner 
in which thousands of letters are addressed to sol¬ 
diers in the army, many of them never reach their 
anxious expectants, and wo therefore publish the 
following suggestions which, if properly followed, 
cannot fail of being effective: 

1st. Address every soldier by his rank. The 
* Esq.s” and “ Mr.s ” are left at home. 

2d. If the soldier addressed be a member of a 
company, direct to the care of the Captain, by name, 
designating the company by its letter. 

3d. Put on the number of the regiment in plain 
figures. 

4th. It is better to give the State written in full. 

5th. Kever put on the name of a camp. This is 
the most fruitful cause of the miscarriage of army 
letters. 

A Nkat Letter,—A letter has been addressed 
to Commodore Foote by John A, M'Clernand, Brig¬ 
adier-General commanding First Division near Fort 
Henry. It was written the day after the capture of 
the fort, and reads as follows: 

"Dear Sir: As an acknowledgment of the con¬ 
summate skill with which yon brought your gun¬ 
boats into action yesterday, and of the address and 
bravery displayed by yourself and your command, 

I have taken the liberty of giving the late Fort 
Henry the new and more appropriate name of ‘ Fort 
Foote.’ Please pardon the liberty I have taken 
without first securing your concurrence, as I am 
hardly disposed to do, considering the liberty which 
you took in capturing the fort yesterday without my 
co-operation.” 

Com. Foote preached in the Presbyterian Cliureh 
on Sunday week, at Cairo, Illinois, in the absence 
of the Pastor, from the text “ Lot not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 
The audience were much affected in hearing the 
same voice which so lately rang out in command, at 
the capture of Fort Henry, expounding the word 
of God. 

Guns Captured.—T he victorious Union forces 
have captured the following cannon in the recent 
brilliant achievements: At Mil] Spring, 15; atRoan- 
oke, 54, including two 100-pounders, andfa number 
of rifled 92’s; at Fort Henry, 27, including several 
large rifled; at Fort Donelson, Go, many largest and 
best,— making in all 1G1 cannon. The number of 
6 inall arms captured ie immense —12,000 at Fort 
Donelson alone. We are rapidly recovering the 
property stolen by Floyd, and there is a fair pros¬ 
pect of catching the thief ere long, notwithstand¬ 
ing his cowardly running, and slippery qualities 
generally. • _ 

An Amnesty to Prisoners of State. 

The following Executive Order in relation to 
State Prisoners was issued from the War Depart¬ 
ment on the 14th ult: 

2io. 1.— The breaking out of a formidable insur- 1 
reetion, based ou a conflict of political ideas, being ; 
an event without precedent iu tbo United States, ! 
was necessarily attended with great confusion and ‘ 
perplexity of the puhlic mind. Disloyalty, before , ! 
unsuspected, suddenly became bold, and treason 
astonished the world by bringing at once into the 1 
field forces superior in numbers to the standing 1 
array of the United States. Every department of ! 
the Government was paralyzed by’treason. Defec- 1 
tion appeared in the Senate, in the House of Repre 1 
sentatives, iu the Cabinet, in the Federal Courts; J 
Ministers and Consuls from foreign countries entered 
the insurrectionary councils; it appeared in the laud 1 
and naval forces; commanding and other officers in ] 
the army and in the navy betrayed the councils or 1 
deserted their posts for commands in the insurgent 
forces: treason was flagrant in the revenue and the ! 
Post Office service, as well as in the territorial gov- J 
eminent* and in the ludian reserves. 

Not only governors, judges, legislators and muni- 1 
cipal officers in the States, but even States rushed £ 
one after another, with apparent unanimity, into ; 
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The indignation of onr soldiers is very great, but 
they have been restrained from retaliating on pris¬ 
oners of war. H, W. Halleck. 

Gen. Ilalleck, in a general order issued on the 
1st inst, states that where any considerable number 
of prisoners are captured, officers should be sepa¬ 
rated from privates as quick as possible. Complete 
lists should be formed as soon as possible, stating 
the name, rank and regiment of each person. One 
copy of the list should be sent to headquarters, and 
another furnished to the officer in charge of the 
prisoners; as a general rule, officers will not be 
given paroles until reaching the depot, and then 
only by authority of the General commanding the 
division. Medical officers will not be separated 
from privates, but be required to attend to their own 
sick and wounded. For this purpose they will be 
given special paroles. In the case of the sick and 
wounded, no distinction will be made between 
friend and foe. Presents from friends of the sick 
and wounded will be distributed to all alike. Pris¬ 
oners will be rationed the same as our own troops. 

Commanding officers of the departments will 
receive articles of clothing and comfort which may 
be sent to prisoners by friends, and permit prisoners 
to receive from and transmit to friends open letters, 
which must be inspected by the proper officer. 
Money sent by friends should not be delivered to 
prisoners except in small quantities. An account 
should be kept of sent funds, and they should be 
disbursed upon orders from the prisoners to whom 
they belong. When a prisoner is exchanged or 
released, he will be paid the balance due him. 

Chaplains will be allowed free intercourse with 
prisoners, to give them religions instructiou. Their 
friends will be permitted to visit them only wdien 
the commanding officer may deem it safe and pro¬ 
per, and then under such regulations as he may 
adopt 

Gen. Ilalleck, in a general order, states that suffi¬ 
cient information has been received, that the rebels, 
in evacuating Mudtown, Ark., poisoned the provi¬ 
sions they were obliged to abandon, and that forty- 
two officers and men were poisoned by eating the 
Rame. He says:—We cannot retaliate by adopt¬ 
ing the same barbarous mode of warfare, nor can 
we retaliate by punishing the innocent for the 
guilty. The laws of war forbid this. But the same 
codo authorizes us to retaliate upon the guilty par¬ 
ties. Persons guilty of such acts, when captured, 
will not be treated as ordinary prisoners of war, 
nor will they be shot, but suffer the ignominious 
punishment of being hung us felons. Officers of 
troops guilty of such acts, although Dot themselves 
the advisers or abettors of the crime, will, when 
captured, be put in irons and conveyed as criminals 
to these headquarters. The laws of war make it 
their duty to prevent such barbarities. If they neg¬ 
lect that duty they must suffer the consequences.” 

The following dispatch was received from Com. 
Foote, dated Cairo, March 1st: 

Lieutenant-Commanding Phelps, sent with a flag 
of truce to-day to Columbus, has this moment 
returned, and reports that Columbus is being evacu¬ 
ated. lie saw the rebels burning their quarters, and 
removing their heavy gunson the bluff, but the guns 
in the water-batteries remain infacL He also saw a 
large force of cavalry drawn up ostentatiously on 
the bluffs; but no infantry was to be seen, as hereto¬ 
fore. The encampment seen in an armed recon- 
noisance a few days since, has been removed. 
Large fires were visible in the town of Columbus 
and upon the river below, indicating the destruction 
of the town, military stores and equipments, &c. 

Com. a. H. Foote. 

The Memphis papers say that. Gen. Polk has 
issued orders that the track of the Memphis and 
Ohio Railroad should be torn up, preparatory to the 
evacuation of Columbus and tho demolition of the 
fortifications. The Columbus forces are to fall back 
to Island No. 10, about 45 miles below Columbus, 
which it is said completely commands the river, and 
can be fortified with heavy guns and made impreg¬ 
nable against any river attack. 

Dispatches were received at the Navy Depart¬ 
ment on the 1st, from Com. Foote, enclosing a report 
from Lieut. Gwin, in which he says he returned to 
Cairo ou the 23d ult.. after having gone up the Ten¬ 
nessee river in the gunboat Taylor, as high as East- 
port, Miss. lie is happy to state that he met with an 
increased Union sentiment in South Tennessee and 
North Alabama, He saw few Mississippians in 
McNary, Wayne, Decatur, and a portion of Hard¬ 
man, all of which border upon the river. The 
Union sentiment is strong, and those who do not 
express ihemselves openly, are only prevented by 
their fears of the military tyranny and coercioa 
which is practiced by the marauding bands of guer¬ 
rilla companies of cavalry. 

Learning that a large quantity of wheat and flour 
was stored in Clifton, Tenn., intended, of course, to 
be shipped South, a large portion of it having been 
bought for a firm in Memphis, on his down trip he 
landed there and took on board about 1,000 sacks 
and 100 barrels of flour, and some 6,000 bushels of 
wheat. He also considered it his duty to take pos¬ 
session of the above, to prevent its being seized by 
the rebels or disposed of in the rebel country. 

The glorious success of our armies at Forts nenry 
and Donelson, he says, has been most beneficial to 
the Union cause throughout South and West Ten¬ 
nessee and Alabama. The Union men can now 
begin to express their loyal sentiments without fear 
of being mobbed, lie has warned the inhabitants 
of the different towns along the banks of the river, 
that he will hold the secessionists and their property 
responsible for any outrages in their communities 
on Unionists, and had enlisted 17 men and brought 
down a number of refugees. 

The following table exhibits the losses of the 
division under Gen. McClemand engaged at the bat¬ 
tle of Fort Donelson: 

Killed. Wounded. 

Eighth Illinois..._...66 196 


the burning wrecks. Somp had been landed and 
stored. These I seized, ynuting such as we could 
bring away on board onr vessels, and destroying tin* 
remainder. No flats or other cratt could be found, 
f found also n/ore of the iron and plating intended 
for the Laslport. 

A deputation of citizens of Florence waited upon 
me, first desiring that they might be made able to 
quiet the fears of their wives and daughters with 
assurances from me that they would not be molested; 
and secondly, praying that I would not destroy 
their railroad bridge. As for the first, I told them 
we wove neither ruffians nor savages, and that we 
were there to protect from violence and to enforce 
the law; and. with reference to the second, that if 
the bridge were away, we eonld ascend no higher, 
and that it could possess no military importance, 
so far as I saw, as it simply connected Florence itself 
with tho rail road on the south bank of the river. 

We had seized three ot their steamers, one half 
finished gunboat, and had forced the rebels to burn 
six others loaded wiib supplies, and their loss, with 
that of the freight, is a Heavy blow to the enemy. 
T»vo boats nre still known to be on the Tennessee, 
and are doubtless bidden in some of the creeks! 
where we shall be able to find them when there is 
time for the search. We returned on the night of 
the 8th, to w here the Eastport lay. The crew of the 
Taylor had already got on board the prize an 
immense amount of’lumber, Ac. The crews of the 
three boats set to work to finish ihe undertaking, 
and we have brought away probably 260,0d0 feet of 
the best quality of ship and building lumber, all 
the iron, machinery, spikes, plating, nails, <fcc,, 
belonging to the rebel gunboat, and I caused the 
mill to be destroyed, w here the lumber had been 
sawed. 

Lieutenant Commanding Gwin had, in our absence, 
enlisted some twenty-five Tennesseeans, who gave 
information of the encampment of Colonel Drew's 
rebel regiment, at Savana. Tennessee. A portion of 
the six hundred or seven hundred men were known 


The President, in view of these facts, and anxious 
to favor a return to the normal course of the Admin¬ 
istration, so far as a regard tor the pnblio welfare 
will allow, directs that all political prisoners now 
held in military custody be released on their sub¬ 
scribing to a parole, enjoining them to render no 
aid or comfort to the enemies in hostility to the 
United States. 

The Secretary of War will, however, in bis dis¬ 
cretion, except from the effect of this order all 
persons detained as spies in the service of the insur¬ 
gent*, or others whose release at the present moment 
may be deemed incompatible with toe public safety. 

To all persons who are released, and shall keep 
their parole, the President grants an amnesty for 
past offences of treason or disloyalty which they 
may have committed. 

Extraordinary arrests will hereafter be made 
under the direction of the military authorities alone. 

By order of the President, 

Eowtx M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 


comes with Inst in his eye, poverty in his purse, and 
hell in his heart. lie comes a robber and a mur¬ 
derer. How shall you meet him? With the sword 
at the threshold! With death for him or for your¬ 
self! Hut more than this. Lot everv worn an have 
a torch, every child a firebrand. Let the loved 
homes of your youth be made ashes, and the fields 
of our heritage be made desolate. Let blackness 
and ruin mark your departing steps, if depart you 
must; and let a desert more terrible than Sahara 
welcome the Vandals. Let every city be'leveled by 
the flame, and every village be lost'in ashes. Let 
your faithful slaves share your fortune and your 
crust Trust wife and children to the sure refuge 
and protection of God, preferring even for these 
loved ones the charnel house as a home than loath¬ 
some vassalage te a nation already sunk below the 
contempt of the civilized world. This may be your 
terrible choice; and determine at once and without 
dissent, as honor and patriotism and duty to God 
require. 

Fellow Citizens:— Lull not yourselves into a 
fatal security. Be prepared for every contingency. 
This is our only hope for a sure and honorable 
peace. If our enemy was to-day convinced that the 
feast herein indicated would welcome him in every 
quarter of this Conlederacy, we know his base char¬ 
acter well enough to feel assured he would never 
ootne. Let, then, the smoke of your homes, fired by 
woman’s hands, tell the approaching foe that over 
sword and bayonet they will rush only to fire and 
ruin. 

We have faith in God, and faith in you. He is 
blind to every indication of Providence who has not 
seen an Almighty hand controlling the events of the 
past year. Thu wind, the wave, the cloud, the mist, 
the sunshine, and the storm, have all ministered to 
our necessities, end frequently succored us in our 
distresses. We deem it unnecessary to recount the 
numerous instances which have called forth our 
gratitude. We would join you in thanksgiving and 
praise. "If God be for us, who can be against us?” 

Nor would we condemn your confident look to 
your armies, when they can meet with a foe not too 
greatly their superior in numbers. The year past 
tells a story of heiuism and success, of which our 
nation will never be ashamed. These considera¬ 
tions, however, should only stimulate us to greater 
deeds and nobler efforts. An occasional reverse we 
must expect—such as has depressed us within the 
last few clays. This is only temporary. We have 
no fears of the result—the final issue. * You and we 
may have to sacrifice our lives and fortunes in the 
holy cause; but our honor will be saved untar¬ 
nished, and our children's children will rise up to 
call us “blessed.” 


WOUNDED. 


Commissioned 

Officers. 


Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Privates. 


9tb Ohio __ 4 

2d Minnesota ....2 

4th Kentucky.4 

10th Indiana.3 

1st Ky. Cavalry . 0 


One commissioned officer and thirty-eight men 
were killed, and fourteen officers, including Lieut. 
Bart. 18th United States Infantry, A. D. C., and one 
hundred and ninety-four non-commissioned officers 
and privates wounded. 

A complete list of our killed and wounded, and 
of the prisoners, iB herewith attached. 

Georoe II. Thomas, 
Brigadier-General U. S. A. Commanding. 


tact that it emnraceH a history or labors and move¬ 
ments, day and night, from ‘the Gth to the 10th of 
tho month, all of which details 1 deem it proper 
to give you. We have met with the most gratify¬ 
ing proofs of loyalty everywhere across Tennessee, 
and in the portions of Mississippi and Alabama 
we visited. Most affecting instances greeted us 
almost hourly. Men, women, and children, several 
times gathered in crowds of hundreds, shouted 
their welcome, and hailed their national flag with 
an enthusiasm there was no mistaking; it was 
genuine and beartlelt, TLe people braved every¬ 
thing to go to the river bank, where a sight of 
their flag might once more be enjoyed, and they 
have experienced, os they related, every possible 
form of persecution. 

Tears flowed freely down the cheeks of men as 
well as women, and there were those who had 
fought under the stars and stripes at Moultrie, who 
in this manner testified to their joy. This display 
of feeling, and sense of gladness at our success, and 
the hopes it created in the breasts of so many peo¬ 
ple in the heart of the confederacy, astonished us 
not a little, and I assure you, sir, I would not have 
failed to witness it for any consideration. I trust it 
has given us all a higher sense of the sacred char¬ 
acter of our present duties. I was assured at Sa¬ 
vana that, of the several hundred troops there, 
more than one-half, had we gone to attack in time, 
would have hailed us as deliverers, and gladly enlist¬ 
ed with the national force. 

In Tennessee, the people generally, in their enthu¬ 
siasm. braved Secessioniste. and spoke their views 
freely; but in Mississippi and Alabama what was 
said was guarded. “ If we dared express our¬ 
selves freely, you would hear such a shout greeting 
your comin*g as you never heard." “ We know that 
there are many Unionists among us, but a reign of 
terror makes us afraid of our shadows.” We were 
told, too. “Bring ns a small organized force, with 
arms ami ammunition for us, anil we can maintain 
our position, and put down rebellion in our midst” 

There were, it is true, whole communities, who, 
on our approach, fled to the woods, but these were 
where ihero was less of the loyal element, and where 
the fleeing steamers in advance had spread tales of 
our coming with fire-brands burning, destroying, 
ravishing and plundering. 

The crews of these vessels have had a very labo¬ 
rious time, but have eviuced a spirit in their work 
highly creditable, to them. Lieutenants Command¬ 
ing Gwin and Shirk have been untiring, and I owe 
to them and to their officers many obligations for 
our entire success. I am, respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, S. L. Vuelps, 

Lieutenant Commanding, U. S. N. 


The Capital was beseiged and its con¬ 
nection with all the States cutoff. Even in the por¬ 
tions of the country which were most loyal, political 
combinations and secret societies were formed fur¬ 
thering the cause of disunion, while from motives of 
disloyalty or curiosity, or trotn excited passions or 
reverted sympathies, individuals were found fur¬ 
nishing men, money, materials of war and supplies 
to the insurgent military and naval forces. 

Armies, ships, fortifications, navy yards, arsenals, 
military posts and garrisons, one after another, wore 
betrayed or abandoned to the insurgents. Congress 
had not anticipated and so had not provided for the 
emergency; the municipal authorities were power¬ 
less and inactive. The judicial machinery seemed 
as if it had been designed not to sustain the Govern¬ 
ment, but to embarrass and betray it. 

Foreign intervention, openly invited and indus¬ 
triously instigated by the abettors of the insurrec¬ 
tion. became imminent, and has only been prevented 
by the practice of strict and impartial justice with 
the most perfect moderation in our intercourse with 
other nations. The public mind was alarmed ancl 

S rehensive, though fortunately not distracted or 
learte.ued. It seemed to be doubtful whether the 
Federal Government, which one year before had 
been thought a model worthy of universal accept¬ 
ance, had indeed the ability to defend and maintain 
itesli. 

Some reverses, which perhaps were unavoidable, 
suffered by newly levied and inefficient forces, dis¬ 
couraged the loyal and gave new hopes to the insur¬ 
gents. Voluntary enlistments seemed about to 
cease, and desertions commenced. Parties specu¬ 
lated upon the question whether conscription had 
not become necessary to fill up the armies of the 
United States. 

In this emergency the President felt it bis duty to 
employ with energy the extraordinary powers which 
the Constitution confides to him in*eases of insur¬ 
rection. He called into the field such military and 
naval forces, authorized by existing laws, as seemed 
necessary. He directed measures to prevent the 
use of the Post Office for treasonable correspond¬ 
ence. He subjected passengers to and from foreign 
countries to new passport regulations, and he insti¬ 
tuted a blockade, suspended the habeas carpus in 
various places; and caused persons who were repre¬ 
sented to hint as being engaged or about to engage 
in disloyal and treasonable practices to be arrested 
by special civil as well as military agencies, ami 
detained in military custody when necessary, to 
prevent them, and deter others from such practices. 
Examinations of such cases were instituted, and 
some of the persons so arrested have been dis¬ 
charged from time to time under circumstances, or 


Address to the People of Georgia. 

The following extraordinary paper, bearing 
the signatures of Howell Cobb, R. Toombs, M. J. 
Crawford, and Thomas R. R. Cobb, has been 
extensively circulated throughout the State of 
Georgia. We lay it before our readers without 
further comment than the mere query:—Does it 
read like an emanation from men whose rights 
have been withheld, and who are now battling for 
redress, or the expiring wail of an unholy rebellion: 

Fellow Citizens:— In a few days the Provis¬ 
ional Government of the Confederate States will 
live only in history. With it we shall deliver up 
Ihe trust we have endeavored to use for your 
benefit, to those more directly selected by your¬ 
selves. The public record of our acts is familiar to 
.you, and requires no farther explanation at our 
hands. Of those matters which policy has required 
to be secret, it would be improper how to speak. 
This address, therefore, will have no personal refer¬ 
ence. We are well assured that there exists no 
necessity for ns to arouse your patriotism, nor to 
inspire your confidence. We rejoice with you in 
the unanimity of our State in its* resolution and its 
hopes. And*we are proud with you that Georgia 
lias been •■illustrated,” and we doubt not will be 
illustrated again by her sons in our holy struggle. 
The first campaign is over; each party rests in 
place, while the winter's snow declares ah armistice 
from on high, The results in the field arelamiliar 
to you, and we will not recount them. To some 
important facts we call your attention: 

First, The moderation of our own government 
and the fanatical madness of our enemies have dis¬ 
persed all differences of opinion among our people 
and united them forever in the war of independence. 
In a few Border States a waning opposition is giving 
way before the stern logic of daily developing facts. 
The world’s history does not give a parallel instance 
of a revolution based upon such unanimity among 
the people. 

Second. Onr enemy has exhibited an energy, a 

E ersevercnce, and an amount of resources which we 
ad hardly expected, and a disregard of Constitu¬ 
tion and Laws which we can hardly credit. The 
result of both, however, is, that power which iB the 


Niuth Illinois..- 

Eleventh Illinois... 
Twelfth Illinois,.... 
Seventeenth Illinois 
Eighteenth Illinois. 
Twentieth Illinois.. 
Thirtieth Illinois... 


Thirty-first Illinois. 40 200 

Korty-lirst Illinois. 17 130 

Forty ninth Illinois___10 30 

Twelfth low*.. 3 24 

Second Iowa. 38 160 

Fourteenth Iowa...... 6 60 

Fifty-eighth Ohio ....._ — 3 

Taylor’s Battery. 1 4 

Total. 401 1,615 

Prisoners taken and sent off by the river before 

the surrender of the fort.. 250 

The rebel loss, as stated by the rebels themselves, 
was 300 to 400 killed, and 1,200 to 1,500 wounded. 
The number of rebel prisoners captured with the 
fort was 13,300. Within a day or two, 1,000 more 
prisoners were taken, who came down the river, 
not knowing that the fort was surrendered. 

Commodore Foote issued the following proclama¬ 
tion to the inhabitants of Clarksville: 

At the suggestion of Hon. Cave Johnson, Judge 
Wisdom, aua the Mayor of the city, I hereby 
announce to all peaceably disposed persons, that 
neither in their persons or "property shall they suffer 









































molestation by the naval forces under tny command, 
and they may safely resume their business avoca¬ 
tions with assurances of my protection. 

At the same time, I require that all military stores 
and army equipments shall be surrendered, no pail 
of Ihem being withheld or destroyed, and further, 
that no secession flag or manifestation of secession 
feeling shall be exhibited; and for the faithful 
observance 6 f these conditions, I shall hold the 
authorities of the city responsible. 

Axprkw H. Foote. 

Nashville, Tennessee, was occupied on the 24th 
ult. by 10.000 troops under Gen. Buell. The Fed¬ 
eral flag is now dying over the State House. The 
Tennessee Legislature adjourned Saturday week, 
and met again on the 23d ult, at Memphis. All the 
rebel troops bad left Nashville, except the police 
force, when Gov. Harris fled with the Legislature 
to Memphis. He burned the State Library, and dis¬ 
tributed a large amount of commissary stores and 
provisions among the citizens. Stores were closed, 
and business entirely suspended. Rebels wen . 1 


The names of the rebel men-of-war destroyed by 
our vessels since the fleet reached Hatteras Inlet are 
as follows:—Sea Bird, flag steamer: Curlew and 
Fanny, both steamers, and the Black Warrior, a 
schooner. The steamer Ellis was captured. A new 
gunboat One the stocks at Elizabeth City was also 
destroyed, making seven vessels in all. Each of 
the first six were remarkably well armed as gun¬ 
boats. All of them, excepting the Curlew, were 
destroyed or captured in the attack on Elizabeth 
City, and it may be proper to mention that, the whole 
of them, saving of course the one on the stocks, were 
struck by our projectiles of one kind and another in 
the course of the engagement on the 7th inst. 

As our forces took immediate possession of Eden- 
ton, part of a flying artillery regiment, variously 
estimated at from 150 to 300, fled precipitately with¬ 
out firing a gun. Many of the inhabitants also left 
in consequence. There are no fortifications at or in 
the water approaches to Edenton. Among the re¬ 
sults of the expedition are the destruction of eight 
cannon, and one schooner on the stocks at Edenton. 
Two schooners were captured in the sound, one hav- 

Six bales of cotton were 


5 th This possession and control of telegraph lines 
is not intended to interfere in any respect with ordi¬ 
nary afthirs of companies, or private business. 

By order of the President. 

E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

The following notice to the public has just been 
published: 

The undersigned, on behalf of the Commissioners 
appointed by the President to represent, the interests 
of such American citizens as might desire to appear 
at the exhinition of the industry of all nations, to 
be held in.the city of London during the present 
year, submits tin* following statement: 

The Congress of die United States, after due con¬ 
sideration, has declined to adopt any measures to 
further a national representation with our works of 
indnsfrv. invenliou and art. at the albrc-mentioned 
exhibition. 

Tlie authority of the Commissioners has therefore 
ceased. They have advised the Commissioners 
appointed by the British Government that there will 
be Do general participation on the part of the citi¬ 
zens of this country on that occasion, but they have 
thonn-ht it not, improper at the same time to recom¬ 
mend to the consideration of the royal commission¬ 
ers, such works nt industry and art as have received 


ment. The rebel forces under Albert Johnson are 
being steadily pressed backward by Gen. Buell. 

Cotton to the value of $100,000 has fallen into our 
hands at Nashville, and the Treasury Department 
bos taken measures to have it brought to New York. 

The President has designated Hon. Andrew 
Johnson to be a Brigadier-General, and he proceeds 
to Tennessee to immediately open a military pro¬ 
visional government for Tennessee until the civil 
government shall be re-constructed. 
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Tns RnuAi/a Spawn CiMPAma-P remiums, &c.-Now that 
the times are improving. Kebeldoin cavin*, and the season for 
active (but peaceful and profitable) opemtions in Field, Orchard 
and Harden coming on apace, many will subscribe for the 
Rdhal if opportunity is presented. WiU not agent-friends, and 
all readers disposed to become such, give the matter attention r 
Additions to present cl ubs, either for the full year from Jan or 
this date, (or from this ot a subsequent ■late to the end of the 
your,) are now in order at the club rata, and in proportion for 
less than full year. New clubs, to commence with Jan., March 
or April, (when a new Quarter beging) arc also in order during 
the Spring Campaign, while single subscriptions will prove 
acceptable at any time. For Fremiums offered for lists obtained 
before April 15, see either number of the Kcrai, published in 
February. 

Select Your Premiums. — If those forming clubs will specify 
the premiums preferred, where they have the choice, and name 
Express Office (in cases where they are to bo sent by Express) 
tn the letters containing their remittances, we shall be saved 
some trouble, and perhaps subsequent scolding. We desire to 
pay all premiums as promptly as possible. 


ing 4.000 bushels of corn 
taken from the Custom House wharf. There were 
no public stores in the town. The Custom House 
was empty. 

Commodore Gol'dsborongh says that he remained 
two hours abreast of the town and was visiled by 
the authorities and others, many of whom professed 
loyalty to the old Union. A proclamation dated 
18th ult., and signed jointly by Com. Goldsborottgh 
and Gen. Burnside, to the people of North Carolina, 
says: 

Roaroke Ial.irp, N. C., Feb. IS, 1S02. 

The mission of our joint, expedition is not to in¬ 
vade any of your rights, but to assert the authority 
of the United States, and to close with you the deso¬ 
lating war brought upon your State byenra-ara- 
tivelv a few bad men in your midst. Influenced 
infinitely more by* the worst passions ot human 
nature than by any show of elevated reason, they 
are still urging you astray to gratify their unholy 

--- They impose upon your credulity by 

ling you of wicked and even diabolical intentions 
on our part.; of our desire to destroy your freedom, 

iperty. liberate your cilaves. injur© 

--1__ _ - ... of 


Department of the East. 

By dispatches from Bolivar, Jeff. Co., Va,, we 
learn that since the 23d ult. Harper’s Ferry and its 
vicinity have changed hands. 

Our advance guard, consisting of the 28th Penn¬ 
sylvania regiment, passed over the Potomac from 
Sandy JTook to Harper’s Ferry, before daybreak on 
Monday morning, by a rope ferry, and took posses¬ 
sion of the town. Next day ample provision for the 
transportation of troops over the river was provided, 
and our advanced guard was considerably re-en- 
foroed. Bolivar, Charlestown, and a considerable 
portion of the country on both banks of the Shenan¬ 
doah are now occupied by our troops. On the ap¬ 
proach of our army the enemy retired with the 
exception of about, twenty, who have been captured. 
The people in this town and the neighboring places, 
which our troops have occupied, were in a condition 
bordering on starvation. There arc comparatively 
few of the inhabitants here new, and they all profess 
Union sentiments and great delight at being relieved 
from the thraldom which has oppressed them for the 
last six months. Many refugees are returning. 

The right wing of the army has considerably cur¬ 
tailed the rebel territory in Virginia, and made a 
foothold tor itself which all the power of the rebel¬ 
lion cannot wrest from it. 

The enemy has made sad havoc among the residences 
of the Union people here since the departure of ottr 
troops. So far no opposition has been given to our 
advance, not a hostile shot having been fired. Gen. 
Banks has established his head quarters on the road 
from Harper’s Ferry to Bolivar. 

The enemy shelled the trains to-day at Berlin, as 
they were passing down to Baltimore, but their 
practice was bad, and out of 12 shots fired only two 
exploded, and none of them did any damage. 

The plans ot Gen. McClellan are being rapidly 
unfolded, and yon may rely upon It from my own 
personal observation, that the brave young chieftan 
is diligently as well as skillfully laboring to crush 
the monster rebellion at the earliest moment. 

The telegraph to the 2d instant says:— The main 
body ot Gen, Banks’ division rests in the* vicinity of 
Charlestown. No disaster or accident has occurred, 
since Us incorporation in the departure from Sandy 
Hook, to cause any anxiety to the friends at home. 
Three inches of snow fell to-day. 

The hitherto rank secessionists now pay marked 
respect to the federal uniforms. The citizens who 


Free Correa, Premiums, Ac.—W e gWn only ore free copy to 
each person competing- for premium*, however large the list 
procured, but those who do not compete for any premium, are 
entitled to an extra free copy for every ten subscribers over 
twenty. Most agenta understand our offers correctly, and 
remit accordingly, hut as some suppose we give both extra copies 
and premiums, we make the above statement that none may be 
mistaken. 

About Club Terms, Ac.—We endeavor to adhere strictly to 
our club rates, which require a certain number of subscribers to 
get the paper at a specified price —say ten to get it at $1,50 per 
copy, twenty to get it at $1.25, Ac. But, in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would state that, in cases where from four to sit 
copies are ordered at $i..V) each, with a reasonable prospect of 
filling up a club of tan, we will send them - and when the club 
is completed shall send extra copy, Ac. We also send twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rata for twenty ($1 25 per copy,) where 
the person sending is laboring for and is confident of obtaining 
a full club. This will accommodate those who do not wish to wait. 

Direct to Rochester, N. Y — All persons having occasion 
to address the Rural New- Yorker will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester, N. T.. and not. os many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo. Ac. Mouey betters intended for us are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 

Tiru $2 Rate is more popular this yearthan formerly. People 
evidently begin to think it don't pay us to furnish such a journal 
as the Kcrai. at the club rata, for many remit $2 per copy, and 
call the paper cheap at that price. 


purposes. 

, tellingyo 
I on our p 

flomolisri your property, lib 
your women, and such 1 
which, we assure you, is i 
utterly and willfully false, 

well us yourselves, and wc i .... 7 

anil to feel profoundly, the sacred obligations of the 
character. 

No apprehensions need be entertained that the 
demands ol humanity orjustiee will be disregarded. 
We shall inflict no injury, unless forced to do so by 
your own acts, and upon this you may confidently 
rely. 

Those men are your worst enemies. They, in 
truth, have drawn you into your present condition, 
and aru tho real disturbers of yaur peace, and the 
happiness of your firesides. 

We invite you, in the name of the Constitution 
and in that of virtuous loyalty and civilization, to 
separate yourselves from these malign influences, to 
return to your allegiance, and not compel us to re¬ 
sort thither to the force under our control. The 
Government, asks only that its authority may be 
recognized; and we repeat, in no manner or way 
does it desire to interfere with your laws, constitu¬ 
tionally established, your institutions of any kind 
whatever, your property of any sort, or your’usages 
in any respect. 

L. M. Goi.dhhorougit, 

Flag Officer Com’g N. Carolina Block. Squad. 

A. E. Burnside, 

Brig.-Gen. Cotu'g Dep’t North Carolina. 

The British steamship Lebanon, of Hull, arrived 
at New York on the 28th ult, in charge of prize of¬ 
ficers. The Lebanon is an iron steamer, built in 
1856, lor Bailey &, Latham, and cost £32,000 sterling. 
In November she was chartered by the Jerseys, of 
Manchester, to run between Havana and some part, 
of the Southern coast The Lebanon was captured 
by the Federal sloop-of-war Portsmouth. Her po¬ 
sition at the time was a few "miles to the northward 
of Brecca Chica, a small village near the Rio 
Grande. A steamer loaded with cotton was just 
inside the bar watching an opportunity to come up 
and discharge, hut as soon as the Portsmouth came 
to anchor she steamed up the river. The Lebanon, 
after her capture, was ordered to Ship Island, and 
from thence to New York. She has on board the 
cargo of the schooner Ware, captured while on her 
passage from New Orleans to Matamoras, with a 
cargo of tobacco and cotton. 


from the deparlmetil of war. The amount of the 
floating debt chiefly existing in the W’ar Department 
probably exceeds‘$40.000,00c. It is impossible to 
borrow advantageously until financial measures 
necessary to secure the prompt payment of the 
interest, and provide the beet possible market tor 
bonds of the United States, shall have received the 
sanction of Congress; mid the means of payment 
by notes to be issued under the act of Congress just 
passed cannot lie provided except after the lapse 
of considerable time required for their preparation 
or completion. 

Under these circumstances I have anxiously sought 
for some measure of relief, and after much reflection 
have determined to submit to (he consideration of 
the Committee of Ways and Means a bill author¬ 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue, for 
amounts found due on final settlements; to such 
creditors as may desire to receive them, certificates 
from the Treasury of the United States payable in 
one year after date, or earlier, at the option’of Gov¬ 
ernment, ami bearing 6 per cent, interest 
Certificates issued either for full amount due. or 
for portions of such amount**, uot less than $ 100 ( 1 . 
would probably answer most purposes ot actual 
payment and afford very considerable relief, while 
government would incur no risk and could suffer no 
loss in consequence of their issue. 

Trusting that the measure will receive the favor¬ 
able consideration of the Committee, and if ap¬ 
proved, the earliest possible action of Congress, 

I remain, with great respect 

S. P. Chase, Sec'y of the Treasury. 
To non. Titaudkus Stevens, Chairman of Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The following is a copy of the hill as passed: 

That the .Secretary of the 
hereby authorized to cause to 
to any public creditor who may be desir- 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YOKE, Fun. 2 ft.— The current prices for the week 
&11 the markets aru as follow*: 

^ BKEP CATTLR. 

Finrt quality .cwt. $9,0n@10,00 

n ’ Ji ..9,Wft>9.00 

7.50a S.25 
6 , 00 @ 7,00 


Ordinary quality, 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,.. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality, 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality,. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality,. 

Inferior quality,.. 

_ . 8HEEV AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality.head $0.00<S'S,00 

Ordinary. 4.(SO@0,OO 

Common. <,iK>T?.4,fO 

hafenor,.;. 3.;<Xa>i,oo 

First quality,. 4'af-M.Sio 

Other qualities. a 

A IRAN Y, March X Beeves — Speculation i* rife this week, 
and tlie trade is active at an advance equal to Ce rj lb. live 
weight. Some drovers think they have not -old at injures more 
than ‘ie better than last week, but the buyers uyree. that they 
have paid ‘£(<i *;c hiuber Judpinp from the sale. made, and ta¬ 
king into eon*iijerati(.n the quality of die cattle, we think we 
will be nearest correct in stating the advance ye Ii Jb. 

Receipts — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car: 

Cor week 
last year. 


.$ 45 , 00 @ 60 .fi 0 


40,UU®45,00 
30,00(3.15.00 
25,00(fu28.00 


A CKNOWXHDUM ENTS or Prem i uus.—Of late we have received 
many handsome acknowledgments of Premiums. Here is 
one of them—from a young lady who sent us one of the first 
fifty lists of forty subscribers to the present volume:— 1 * Yours 
containing $5 Treasury Note is received. It would be suffi¬ 
cient premium for me to read the Rural every week. I think 
Jbu would be amused to see tho commotion in Oiis house 
when it arrives. All want it first, and each one likes to read 
it through before laying it down. ' We could not keep house 
without it' Long live the Rural and its gallant editor! May 
their shadows never grow less! Please accept my thanks for 
the V.” 


VEAL CALVES 


Be it enacted, tf-c., 

Treasury be, ana is 

be issued I j; I 

mis to receive "the same, Upon a requisition to the 
head of the proper Department, in satisfaction of 
audited and settled demands against the United 
States, certificates for the whole amount due, or 
parts thereof, not less than $ 1 , 000 , signed by- the 
Treasurer of the United States, and countersigned 
as may lie directed by the .Secretary of the Treasury, 
which certificates shall be payable one year from 
the date or earlier, at the option of the government, 
with interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 

The King of Siam, in his letter to President Lin¬ 
coln, accompanying valuable presents, says: 

“Elephants are regarded tts the most remarkable 
of large quadrupeds by Americans, so that if any 
one has un elephant’s tusk of large size and will 
deposit it in any public place, the people crowd by 
thousands coming to see it; lor this and other things 
he offered to send elephants to be let loose to 
increase and multiply in the continent of America." 

The President in his reply remarks: “This gov¬ 
ernment would not hesitate to avail itself of so gen¬ 
erous an offer, if the object were one which could be 
made practically useful in the present condition of 
the United State-s. Our situation, however, does not 
reach a latitude so low as to favor the multiplica¬ 
tion of elephants; and steam on land as well as 
water has been our best and most efficient agent of 
transportation in internal commerce.” 

The War Department has received a highly satis¬ 
factory report from Gen. Wool as to the military 
condition and state of preparation for any military 
operations at Fortress Monroe. During last week 
interviews were had between Wool and Howell 
Cobb, of the rebel army, respecting the exchange of 
prisoners. It is expected that arrangements will be 
made which will speedily release all United States 
prisoners and regulate exchange in future. 

First Assistant Postmaster-General Kasson is en¬ 
gaged in sending out instructions and making 
arrangements for re-establishing post offices and 
post routes, as our armies advance into the so-called 
Confederate States. A. H. Markland is following up 
the forces into Tennessee; and J, J. Miller, also an 
agent of the Department in this connection, is oper¬ 
ating in the southern part of Kentucky. The Post- 
office at Nashville, and those in the eastern part of 
North Carolina, will soon be re-opened. The latter 
State is to be supplied with mails by sea. 

The House bill for the apportionment of members 
of Congress among the States, was to-day passed in 
both Houses, with an amendment which gives an ad¬ 
ditional member to Vermont, Rhode Island, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and Minnesota, in 
consequence of the Large fraction in the population 
of these States, not represented by the law as it first 
passed the House. 

A bill has been prepared by the Committee on 
Territories, and will be reported by their Chairman, 
Mr. Ashley, of the House, probably to-day, provid¬ 
ing for temporary civil governments under the pro¬ 
tection of our military and naval forces in the States 
now in rebellion. The geographical boundaries of 
these territories are to lie fixed by the President. 

Application has lately been made to the Treasury 
Department for permits to trade lietween the seceded 
and loyal States on the coast of tho Atlantic, and on 
the Mississippi, under the provisions of the law reg¬ 
ulating intercourse with the seceded States. A num¬ 
ber of permits have accordingly‘been granted. 

Official information to the War Department from 
Nashville represents that the military work in that 
State is about completed, and that it only remains 
to eflect a civil re-organization of the State Govern¬ 


Fivb Months in Rf.iikldom.—W e would call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement«f Messrs. Adams & Dabney 
in another column. In reference to this pamphlet, we regard 
it as a truthful and very interesting record of incidents and 
events (some of tho most thrilling character and others laugh¬ 
able in the extreme,) which will bo read with avidity by all 
interested in the brave men who have gone forth to fight our 
batUes. 


This week. 

Cattie.. 2,320 

Sheep.5,780 

Hogs...... 

Prices There are but few in the hands of sellers, ami’ the 
market doses tirm at the following quotations 

_ . This week. Last week. 

Premium.... - — 

Extra,. 

Fiint qualitv. 

Second quality. 

Third quality,. 

Sheer- -Supnlv little above Ifci 
Holders verv Ir— —' -- “ *- 

of !„c tb. 

HtlCrS— F 

active. Since _ 

which the market is 
fur light ordioarv tqjirinie 
Dressed Hons 


s-xinese -I7i(a ! 5!^e 

-3«f3H?5 814(713?*® 

■ 3?iC 3 (ak?aC 

:i%0v3 c 2.H'S-85<C 

.average and demand good.— 
i ni, and on. tho best grades we notice an advance 

Receipts between 5, noo and 6,000; speculative demand 

.e Monday the price advanced fullv t-,c V tb at 

firm To-day prices range from 

le receipts are moderate and demand good. 


A » SLIGHT COLD,” COUGH, 
HOARSENESS, or Sore Throat, which might be checked 
with a simple remedy, if neglected, often terminates seriously. 
Few are aware of the importance of stopping a Cough or 

slkiiit COLD," in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if not attended to, soon attacks 
the lungs. 

“Brown's Bronchial Troches” were first introduced 
eleven years ago. It has been, proved that they are the best 
article ue/ore the public for Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
Asthma, Catarrh, the licu-kiny Cough in Consumption, and 
numerous affections of the Throat, giving immediate relief. 

Vublte Speaker» and Sincere 

w ill find them effectual for clearing and strengthening the 
voice. 

We can concur heartily in the many commendations of the 
“ BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” prepared by the Messrs. Brown. 
At the very time they were brought w our notice, we were 
suffering from a severe cold, from which we obtained imme¬ 
diate and permanent relief by the use of the TROCHES. If any 
of our readers are suffering from bronchial irritation, particu¬ 
larly ministers or public speakers, they will find that tins 
simple remedy will bring almost magical relief, and enable 
them to speak with iittle difficulty or suffering.— Boston 
Christian (FuteAiaau and Rsjteclor. 

Caution.—A s there are many imitations, ask for and obtain 
only •• Broum's Bronchial Troches," which by long experience 
have proved their value ; having received the sanction of 
physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men 
throughout the country. 


- ■ - *1 ■ "ivuviuiu tsilii 'IVlUilU'I L'UOU. 

The following .«ilefl were made at the Central depot ou Saturday 

25 State averaging 300 fta. * 5.50 1 

17 " heavy. . 5 Ri 

85 Michigan, aver. 27(fclt>s...540 


SO " *' 280 tbs..... 5 wy 

ia> nuicy. 

lAUtaa and Argus. 

CAMBItl (XtE. Fkr. 26—At market, 00 Cattle, about 0000 
Beeves, and 000 .stores, consisting of Working Oxen. Coivs and 
one. two and three rears old. 

Marect Been-E xtra (iiicluding nothing but the best large 
a 11 hrst quality, $6,28fe)0.00; second 

do. fd,00(aO,i-0 third do. ®o,00(ii0.00; Ordinary, $—<aj— 

Working Oxen- None. “ 

Cows and Calves —$35Tii66. 

Stores — Yearlings, $— <oi- ; Two years old, : Three 

years old, $ 3 X 11.22 ^ ‘ 

Siif.kp a.vii Lambs— 1325 at market Priced in lots. $4,00084.- 
00 each. ert.-H, W,W. $C,a»ta5,n0, or 4.V<5'fiNc <3 it, 

Hidks — S&Oi-Kr. v fb- Tallow—fraxiCc' 

Pelts—$],A 9 @ 2 ,(I 0 . CalfSkma-SgSo » tt>. 

VXal Calves— None. 

BRIGHTON, Feu. 27 -At market, C@3 BeefCattle, 00 Stores, 
2,8W nn»t JjArribS. and 475 Swine. 

Beep Cattle— Priww. extra, $6,flftjfi.75: first quality, $6,00® 

h >PP|MI(1 ilfi It ft • riiuiri ,<o. •ii'tJ'nw . « (vi 


HuudredB of contrabands are hourly seeking 
refuge within our lines, but they are allowed to roam 
at large, without trouble or care. In fact, but little 
notice is taken of them, except to prevent their 
return beyond our posts. 

The general reports from Winchester are conflict- 
ing, but little reliance can be placed upon them, 
coming as they do from refugees and contrabands. 
The military commanders are undoubtedly better 
informed than the public, and are consequently pre¬ 
pared for any emergency which may arise. 

Considerable flour accredited to tho secession 
army has been seized, but private property has been 
strictly respected by the Federal troops. Martins- 
-burg is now occupied by tho Union troops. 

The Navy Department has received dispatches 
from Com. Goldsborough, dated Feb. 20th. lie 
had received the official accounts of the visits our 
vessels made to Edenton and to tho Currituck 
Canal, the latter being the popular designation of 
the link of the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, 
connecting North River with Currituck Sound. It 
appears that the obstructions of this link were 
mostly the work of tho enemy. The light-house at 
Cape Ilatteras may now be lighted with perfect 
safety. 

The actual number of prisoners taken at Roanoke 
Islatid is 2,488 ; 

The following is the official loss on the part of the 
Federal forces at the capture of Roanoke Island. 

m , Killed. Wounded. 

l wentj 1 -first Massachusetts___ 5 39 

Twenty-third Massachusetts..' 3 6 

Twenty.fourth Massachusetts.._ 1 

Twenty-fifth Massachusetts_ 8 41 

Twenty-seventh Massachusetts_4 9 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON - , 


The birth day of Washington was chosen for the 
nomination to the Senate of Gen, Scott as Minister 
Extraordinary to Mexico, with, it is said, functions 
such as he exercised in the pacification of the North¬ 
eastern Boundary. Accompanying this nomination 
the project of a treaty went into the Senate, whose 
principal feature was substantially the assumption 
of the Mexican debt The interest on this amounts 
to $3,000,000. The treaty guarantees our payment 
of it lor live years. 

Ten million dollars is the sum appropriated by 
Congress lor the complete construction and equip¬ 
ment of iron clad vessels, for river, harbor, and 
coast defences, and for which the Navy Department 
invites propositions. It has been determined to 
furnish no plans, but to leave the submission to the 
contractors, in order to develop the latent genius in 
designs best calculated for effective purposes, and 
the Department will make its selections accordingly. 

The Agricultural Department of the Patent Office 
received a letter from North Carolina recently, 
stating that collections of cotton seed were being 
made at Roanoke Island and other points in that' 
State, which will be sent hither at an early day. 
The seed will be distributed for the purpose ol 
experiment through the Middle and Northern States. 

Several days have passed since a gun has been 
fired from the rebel batteries on the Lower Potomac, 
although numerous vessels have sailed by them, up 
and down, in the day time and night. Although the 
rebel cannon seem to be in their places, our officers 
begin to doubt whether it be not their counterfeit 
presentment, in the shape of blackened logs, and 
whether the gunners have not left the banks of the 
Potomac. 

The following order, in respect to military intelli¬ 
gence by telegraph, mail, or otherwise, was issued 
by the Secretary of War on the order of the 
President: 

War Department, "Washington, Feh. 24. 

Order 1st On, and after February 26th, the Pres¬ 
ident, by virtue of an act of Congress, takes military 
possession of all telegraph lines in the United States. 

2nd. All telegraphic communications in regard to 
military operations, not expressly authorized by the 
Washington Department, General commanding, or 
Generals commanding armies in the field, in the 
several departments, are absolutely forbidden. 

3rd. Ail newspapers publishing military news, 
however obtained, and by whatever medium re- 
ceived. not authorized by official authority men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, will be excluded 
thereafter from receiving information by telegraph 
or supplying the papers by railroads. 

4th. Edward S. Sanford is made military Superin¬ 
tendent^ of telegraphic messages throughout the 
U nited States. Anson Stager is made military Super¬ 
intendent of all telegraphic lines, and offices in the 
United States, 


Milcii Cows —023(0)50: common, $ 121*30 
Ykaj. Calves - $ 3 . M.vr4.50, 

STnuKs-ynarltaK, SOfoOU; Two years old, ; Three years 

Oi*i . 52 J(0,122. 

H 1 DBS — S.Wft 6e V )ti. Tallow — 7fi7a 
PELTS— t!.7i,<x2,'J0 each, ('air Skins—S(ii«c YJ lb. 

Sheep and i.amrr - in lote*3.#s, M.mxh's.io. 

SwiNE-Storea, wholesale. goAe; retail, 5Ca.'6c. Live fat hogs 
l‘i i-'C; ifr*»Heil5Si£rij l .t. SUll-ted. live, <: dressed, 5c. 8 

T ^BONTO, Fbil 27.—Beep during the week has been in 
BtimU oltenmr. Owm* ta the nse in the American marketa 
there were only two Iota on our market that sold readil v at $5 - 

50 per 100 Itm 
Calves — $4.00®R 

SHEEP ANU I.amhs-S heep $5.00@«,00. Lamhs $2,50(a:4. 
Hides, ft loo tta, $4 Sheepskins, each. $i.00fdu,50 
Calpsxiss. © ft. Sc. 

Hogs have been in limited *upply. with an improved demand, 
principally, however, for lijrhl Hop. which would brine $3,7561 
4 for hogs weighing 180 ta 220; heavy weights $S,50(53,75.-Cto£«. 


iltarkcte, bommeree, &c 


Wk have but few changes to make this week. Mess Pork has 
advanced $l,00(a)l,50 per barrel, and U firm. Dressed Hogs are 
worth 25w50 ceuta per 100 younda than at the data of our last 
report. Lard has moved up Sl.uO per 100 pounds. 

The foregoing are all the changes observable,- and these it will 
be noticed are confined exclusively to Port There seems to be 
a like forward movement throughout the country, and heavy 
investments are being made. A Cincinnati dispatch dated Sat¬ 
urday afternoon, says:—^"Yesterday the whole stock Oi pork 
here —worth over six mUlious of dollars —was taken outof 
market, and an advance of a dollar and a half per barrel, or 
eleven dollars, freely Offered, refused. Orders have been tele¬ 
graphed here, to the commission merchants, to purchase at anv 
price. The cau.se of this a peculation is no doubt the prospective 
openiog of the Southern market to Western provisions." 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Flour ami tirnln- 1 Eggs, doxen. 13Sil4e 


THE WOOL, MARKETS. 

NEXV YORK, Fer. 27.—There has been g rather better in- 
flPJijry runner tho wo*k, bittnd some di(*{.io 8 itton wm phowp to 
bear upon the market, the transactions were limited holders 
not being disposed to make any concession. The trade has 
been mainly with dealer* In domestic fleece* about lOu.uOO lbs. 
were odd at at fi».dV3c for medium and title California is rath- 
, sale* of 20,uoo tbs. at 30c. Of foreign we nob- sale* of 
AW rale,. I ace Hood Hope, and 50 tales Mestlta no private term* 
Sale* at auction, 0 fa3 unwashed African at us wile 77 do fur- 
key. H-foi 15V, and 73 do, tjsbou at 3 c. 

Saxony Fleece fl Jt>. 

American full-blood Merino. 

American half and Merino. 

American Native and quarter Merino 

Extra jm I led. 

Superfine pulled..... 


JS0®» 
.fnha.au 

. P>7i 50 
..48ta50 
, .47(3 47 
,.4(Xa'42 
,.A50?47 
,.1.312)40 
..axaas 

..35(438 
,.I3(a.:lS 
.2*327 
..Hta’lt 
. .25:228 
1*215 
-31,333 
.25028 
.35: add 
.. l«tuJ20 
36 V: 38 
.28246 
..15223 

, ------.lateis 

[iV. T Evening Rost 
-The following are tho rates for the week; 

ae, 50 . 3.53 I Texas.../..OOfoiOC 

...4»g60 Smyrna, washed,.2733; 


Tenth Connecticut...... 7 44 

Ninth New Jersey___ 7 ->7 

Fifty-first New York_ "4 fb 

Fifty thin! New York.. . 1 _ 

Ninth New York... — 11 

Fifry• first Pennsy 1 vania.._ 

Union Coast Guard. .” 3 9 

Nay y. % 13 

Total. 50 222 

The burning of Win ton by the Federals is con¬ 
firmed. 

Among the passengers by the Baltimore is Chas. 
Henry Foster, who was yesterday reported killed at 
^ iotoo. The election ordered by the provisional 
government of North Carolina, to take place on 
Saturday, resulted, as far as the returns have been 
received, in the re-election of Mr. Foster to Con¬ 
gress. The ordinances of the Convention were also 
ratified. 

The object of the expedition of the 9th New York 
regiment, was to destroy tho railroad bridges on the 
Blackwater and Chowan rivers. The enemy, how- 
e\er, were discovered in large force at Winton, and 
no landing was made. The enemy fired at our gun¬ 
boats, and in retaliation the town was shelled. 


No 1 pulled.. 
Iamb's pulled 


California fine, uawaahed. 

California common do. 

Peruvian wnahed ... 

Valparaiso nnw.viivd .... 

South Aineriuaa Meatfaa unwashed 
South American common washed.. 

South American Enlre Rios do. 

South Amem an umra»hed. 

South Atoat.Vnn Cordova washed., 

Tape (loud H<>i>e unwashed. 

Fant India washed... 

African unwashed. 

African washed. 

Smyrna washed.. 

Smy rna unwashed. 

Mexican tuiwanhed... 


. -........... 

Honei. bo*. lure lie 

Candle*, box. 9V r vl0c 

tonule.s extra_ 12 qil 2 c 

Fruit and Root*. 

Apple'. bU'krl_ aVa'G2'i 

Ho. dried p lb... fl(£ 6 S;c 

Peaches, do. 14(oi 16c 

Chernea, do. 14VLISC 

Plum*. do. 1-ta 14c 

Potatoes .. 4U&5UC 

Hide* und Skin*. 

Slaughter. 

S?L-...... dCir-T G 

Sheep Pelts.Si AVirf.OO 

Lamb Pelts. 75 c(b;l 25 

ScedjjL 

Clover, bushel.00 
Timothy. L&Xnj2,'25 

HuinirU**. 

Wood, hard.$3.(Mffl&00 

Wood, soft. 3 uajAiKJ 

Goal, I.ehigb. 7 .tMb?l 7 .l )0 

Goa , Senuiton_ 5.50(35.50 

Coal. Pitfoton.fi.aOSNi.N) 

Coal. Sliamokin . 5 v 

Coal, Char, ,. 7®Sc 


l’:i?40 I 

.37.-43 O 


Our Inbccemknts for oht&iniug subscribers to the Thirteenth 
\ olume of the Rural, for 1862. are of the most Liberal and 
Substantial character. Premium Lists, Show-Bills, Ac., gent 
free to all disposed to act as agents. 
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["Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE COMING BATT.LE. 

BY imi M. BEACH. 

The hour* is approaching when this mighty army must do 
something—that hour will call for calmness .—Letter from the 
Potomar.. 

We arc waiting for the tidings of a battle bravely fought, 

We arc waiting for the tidings of a victory dearly bought; 

But that hour will call for calmness, for calmness and for 
prayer, 

For the dear ones from our fireside gone will stand in battle 
there. 

They will tells us of the bomb shells, and the traitor’s distant 
gun. 

They will tell us of the moment when the field is lost or won. 
But, oh! for every soldier who falls upon that day. 

Will they tell us of the hearts that break by the (iresidcB far 
away? 

Will they tell us of the dead young hopes and the quenching 
of the light 

That has made the present beautiful and the future fair and 
bright? 

Will they tell us of fond, waiting eyes that shall look on life 
no more, 

As they saw it in the dawning-in of that fearful coming hour? 

They will tell ub that our proud flag Hies where the brave and 
youthful lie. 

Will they tell us of the yearts at home that broke, but could 
not die? 

They will note the deeds of daring done. Will they tell us 
of the tears 

That will still flow on with fond regret through the long and 
lonely years? 

When we sec the vacant places which the loved ones fill no 
more, 

As we gather 'round our firesides when the duily cares arc o'er, 
Let us lift our henrts to Heaven, and the God of buttles pray, 
That lie go before His people on that proud hut fearful day. 

Let us pray that Truth may triumph, and Oppression’s demon 
power 

From our land be crushed forever by the firmness of that hour; 
And, ohl whate’er the tidings from the field by valor won, 
That He give us strength to calmly say, “ Father, Thy will be 
done.” 

Cambria, N. Y., 1862. 
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[Written for Moore’H Rural New-Yorker.] 

THINKING BETTER OF IT. 

BY K. H. STAUFFER. 

John Brent sat in bis counting-house. IIis face 
wore a worried look. At times lie drummed idly 
with his lingers upon the desk; at others, he half 
vacantly turned baek and forth the leaves of the 
ledger that lay before him. The civil war bad bro¬ 
ken out,, and bis business was very much depressed. 

A few customers had repudiated their bills many 
had forsaken him—while others bought so sparingly 
that it was not much of an object to wait upon 
them. Then, too, he had received several letters 
from his tenants, stating that, in view of the war 
and the want of employment, they were unable to 
pay the rents they liud contracted to pay, or which 
he contemplated demanding for the opening year. 

He was a man well to do in the world, and the 
times had not, driven him to any straights, or mate¬ 
rially affected his position. Still, ho was fond of 
making money, and loved the excitement of busi¬ 
ness, and this sudden stagnation fretted him. While 
under this despondent mood, a young man entered 
the office, lie was a sprightly, intelligent looking 
fellow. He approached the merchant quietly, hold¬ 
ing his hat in his hand. 

“Good morning, Master Wentworth,” said the 
merchant, moodily. 

“ Mr. Morgan sent, me over,” said the young man, 
“ to see if you would not let him have eight hundred 
dollars for a few days. He was disappointed in cer¬ 
tain quarters, and tinds himself short this morning.” 

“Tell Mr. Morgan,” said the merchant, gruffly, 
“that I cannot possibly accommodate birn. I am 
sick and tired of his applications.” 

“ They have not been so frequent,” suggested 
the lad. 

“ Sufficiently so for me, sir. Has he no one else 
to run to when be is short?” 

“ He has heretofore always found a friend in you, 
Mr. Brent — and in every instance I am sure that 
your kindness has been properly appreciated. Has 
he not always fulfilled his promises promptly? 
Did you not. on one occasion receive a similar favor 
at his hands?” * 

“ Master Wentworth, that will do. I am not in 
a mood to be catechised. My own affairs are at 
loose ends, and I have iny own sources of worri- 
ment. I cannot let Mr. Morgan have the money.” 

“I do not wish you to be offended at me, Mr. 
Brent. I do not wish to dictate to you, or argue 
beyond the privilege of my years. The esteem in 
which I hold my employer, and my desire not to 
have him misrepresented, is my excuse. Shall I 
report to him this conversation?” 

“ You are at liberty to report what you please. 
Mr. Morgan must look elsewhere.” 

The youug man departed and Mr. Brent walked 
slowly up and down the room, with his hands be¬ 
hind his back. The occurrence just described had 
added to his worriment. He felt out of humor with 
himself, and, as a consequence, with everybody else. 

\V hen he went home in the evening he carried his 
ill humor with him, and influenced all who came in 
contact with him. lie put his younger children 
pettishly aside — had no kind smile for his oldest 
daughter, who had placed his easy chair, wrapper 
•and slippers so cosily by the lire—and spoke harshly 
to his wife. The latter looked up in wonderment, 
but said nothing. She sensibly concluded that busi¬ 
ness matters had ruffled his temper, and that it 
would soon wear off. 

When he returned to the store the next day, he 
was still out of humor, but with himself alone. He 
felt ashamed of the manner in which he had Treated 
Mr. Morgan. He had the money in bank, had no 
especial, urgent use for it, and a dash of the pen 
would have been sufficient. What would Mr. Mor¬ 
gan think of him? Had he done right? The matter 
worried him; he fretted under the accusations of his 
conscience. Perhaps Mr. Morgan had been refused 
in other quarters, and was sorely pressed. What if 
it should drive him to the wall? Would he not bo 
to blame? Why did he add insult to the refusal? 
In what manner could he make reparation? He 
was just debating whether he should not yet offer to 
accommodate his friend, and apologize lor his con¬ 
duct, when a gentleman entered the office. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Brent. ' 

“ The same to you, Carson. Take a chair.” 

“Why —no —I have hardly time. Are you 
pressed for funds to-day ?” 

“ Not at all. Carson.” 

“Well —I am glad of it. You know I promised 


to lift that note at noon. It is for twenty-eight i 
hundred dollars. 1 could do so now, only 1 hold a ] 
note against Mr. Morgan, and he is unable to pay 
it to-day.” 

“For how much is the note you hold against 
Morgan?” asked John Brent, quickly. 

“For eight hundred dollars.” 

“ Then I will take it in part payment.” 

“ You will? Good. Here is his note, and my own 
check for two thousand dollars. That entitles me 
to that little ‘ scrip.’ ” 

“ Here it is,” said the merchant, opening his 
desk and handing his friend the redeemed note. 

That afternoon Mr. Morgan entered the office of 
Mr. Carson. There was a painful expression on 
his face, and a restlessness in his movements. 

“Mr. Carson, I cannot pay you that note to-day. 

I would do so willingly — but God knows I can’t. 

“I have disposed of it. Mr. Morgan.” 

“ You have? You did not throw it into bank?” 

“ No — I did not, .1 ohn Brent is your creditor. 

I paid part of rny indebtedness to him with it, this 
morning.” 

“ I am sorry,” said Mr. Morgan. 

“Why?” usked the other, in surprise. “He is 
indulgent Are you not good friends?” 

“ I cannot say that we are. There is at least a 
misunderstanding between us. I wanted to borrow 
of him yesterday, and he refused me point blank, 
and very uncivilly, too.” 

“ That is strange, Morgan. There must be a mis¬ 
take somewhere. It was something unusual with 
him.” 

“ It, was. I cannot comprehend it 1 am sensitive 
about goiug to him now.” 

“ 1 do not see why you should be. Believe me, 
the matter can Vie righted. He asked for the note, 
and took it so willingly that it does not in the least 
correspond with the conduct you attribute to him. 

Mr. Morgan posted off to John Brent. The 
latter received him kindly. 

“ You have been to see Mr. Carson?” he asked. 

“ 1 have,” 

“ He told you of the transfer.” 

“ Yes — that is what brought me here.” 

“You need not, give yourself any trouble about 
the note, Mr. Morgan. You can pay it whenever 
it suits you to pay it. If you are further pressed, I 
will aid you. I owe you an apology. I have been 
most heartily ashamed of my conduct; it has been 
a source of much worriment to me. But when your 
clerk applied, my mind was exercised by losses and 
perplexities in business, and l acted under the pres¬ 
sure of the moment. You will excuse my hasty, 
unkind reply?” 

“ Most willingly, Mr. Brent. You have taken a 
load off my mind, and you have my heartfelt thanks. 

I will lift that note at an early day.” 

“ Give yourself no trouble about it, Mr. Morgan.” 

John Brent was in a capital humor for the 
remainder of the day. He was pleased with him¬ 
self. He had made reparation in the best manner 
he could, and his business prospects did not appear 
so gloomy after all. When at home that evening, 
his wife said to him: 

“ My dear — you remember old Moses Ames, liv¬ 
ing in Harmony Court?” 

“ Yes— what of him?” 

“ His wife was here yesterday. She says her 
husband cannot pay the rent for tin's quarter, and 
probably not for the next. You won’t eject them?” 

“ Hardly; what is their plea?” 

“ Want of steady employment. Half of the book¬ 
binders arc in the same fix. He will pay you when 
Ids sons send their first wages home.” 

“ Has he any boys in the army?” 

“ Three,” 

“ Three! Good for old Ames. Tell his wife they 
shall live rent free during the war, no matter how 
long it lasts,” 

That was just like John Brent. His wife came 
and stood by his side. 

“ You would not have given me that reply yester¬ 
day evening,” she said. “I did not dare to ask you. 
What waB the matter?” 

“ 0 , nothing — only that I had made a fool of 
myself.” 

And John Brent related to his wife the affair 
with Morgan. 

Mount Joy, Pa., 1862. 

A PICTURE OF HOME. 

BY TIMOTHY TITC0MB. 

I recall a home long since left behind in the 
journey of life, and its memory floats back over me 
with a shower of emotions and thoughts towards 
whose precious fall my heart opens itself greedily, 
like a thirsty flower. It is a home among the moun¬ 
tains — humble and homely — but priceless in its 
associations. The waterfall again sings in my ears, 
as it used to through those dreamy, mysterious 
nights. The rose at the gate, the patch of tansy 
under the window, the neighboring orchard, the old 
elm, the grand machinery of storms and showers, 
the little smithy under the hill that flamed with 
strange lighL through the dull winter evenings, the 
wood-pile at the door, the ghostly white birches on 
the bill, and the dim blue haze on the retiring 
mountains —all these come back to me with an 
appeal that, touches my heart and moistens rny eyes. 

I sit again in the doorway at summer nightfall, eat¬ 
ing rny bread and milk, looking off upon the dark¬ 
ening landscape, and listening to the shouts of boys 
oil the hillside calling or driving home the reluctant 
herds. I watch again the devious wayB of the dusky 
nigbthawk along the twilight sky, and listen to his 
measured note, and the breezy boom that accom¬ 
panies his headlong plunge towards the earth. 

Even the old barn, crazy in every timber and 
gaping at every joint, has charms for me. I try 
again the breathless leap from the great beams in 
the hay. 1 sit again on the threshold of the widely 
open doors—open to the soft south wind of spring— 
and watch the cattle, whoso faces look half human 
to me, as they sun themselves, and peacefully rumi¬ 
nate, while drop by drop the melting snow on the 
roof drills holes through the wasting drifts beneath 
the eaves. The first little lambs of the season tottle 
by the side of their dams, and utter their feeble 
bleatings, while the flock nibble at the hay rick, or 
a pair of rival weathers try the strength of their 
skulls in an encounter, half in earnest and half in 
play. The proud old roosters crow upon the dung¬ 
hill throne, and some delighted member of liis silly 
family leaves her nest, and tells to her mates and to 
me that there is one more egg in the world. The 
old horse whinnies in his stall and calls to me for 
food. 1 look up to the roof, and think of last years 
swallows — soon to return again — and catch a 
glimpse of angular sky through the diamond shaped 
opening that gave them ingress and egress. How, I 
know not, and care not, but fhat old barn is a part 


of myself—jt has entered into my life and given me 
growth and wealth. 

But I look into the house again where the life 
abides, which has appropriated these things, and 
find among them its home. The hour of evening 
has come, the lamps are lighted, and the good man 
in middle life — though very old he seems to me — 
takes down the Bible and reads a chapter from its 
hallowed pages. A sweet woman sits at his side, 
with my sleepy bead upon her knees, and brothers 
and sisters are grouped reverently around me. 1 do 
not understand the words, but I have been told they 
are the words of God, and I believe it. The chap¬ 
ter ends and we all kneel down, and the good man 
prayte I fall asleep with my head in the chair, and 
the next morning I remember nothing how I went 
to bed. After breakfast the Bible is taken down, 
and the good man prays again; and again is the 
worship repeated through all the days of many 
golden years. The pleasant converse of the fireside, 
the simple songs of home, the words of encourage¬ 
ment as J bend over my school task, the kiss as 1 lie 
down to rest, the patient bearing with Ihe freaks of 
my restless nature, the gentle counsels mingled with 
reproofs and approval, the sympathy that meets and 
assuages every sorrow and sweetens every little 
success.— all these return to me amidst the respon¬ 
sibilities which press upon me now. and 1 feel as if 
I had once lived in Heaven, and straying had lost 
my way. 

Well, the good man grew old and weary and fell 
asleep at last with blessings on his lips for me. 
Some of those who called him father, lie side by 
side in the same calm sleep. The others are scat¬ 
tered and dwell in new homes, and the old house 
and orchard have passed into the hands of strangers, 
who have learned, or arc learning to look upon 
them as I do now. Lost, ruined, forever left behind, 
that home is mine to-day, as truly as it over was, for 
have I not brought it away with me and shown it to 
you? It was the homo of my boyhood. In it I 
found my first mental food, and by it was my young 
soul fashioned. To mo, through weai-y years and 
many sorrows, it has been a perennial fountain of 
delight and purifying influences, simply because it 
was my home, and was and is part of me. The rose 
at the gate blooms for iue now. The landscape 
comes when T summon it, and I hear the voices that 
call me from lips which memory makes immortal. 
— Springfield Republican. 
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WAR WIT. 

The Fourth New Hampshire Regiment has just 
completed a heavy job of shoveling at Port Royal. 
A few days since, on inspection, Col. Whipple dis¬ 
covered one of the soldier's guns in not the best 
order. Said the Colonel, “Don’t appear on inspec¬ 
tion again with your gun in such a condition.” 
“Colonel, 1 know the gun aint just right, but I have 
got the brightest shovel over in the intrenebment 
you ever saw,” replied the soldier. The Colonel 
saw the point, acknowledged the corn by a graceful 
bow, and passed down the line. 

The New Rebel Flag,—W e are told that the 
new rag which the rebels propose to dignify by the 
name of flag, consists of a blue union on a red field 
—the union containing four stars in the form of a 
square. Failing to render the old Union “blue,” 
the rebels have determined to make a blue one for 
themselves. The “red field” was superfluous—there 
have been several already since they rebelled. As 
for the four stars, we will make them see four 
thousand before we get through with them. 

Foote tana.—A gentleman yesterday asked ano¬ 
ther, why our troops in Kentucky were ablo to do 
so much, while the Potomac army was kept idle, 
lie replied, because they had a good Foote to go 
with them. 

Another wag said be was glad to hear that the 
wounded Commodore was doing well, and not in 
any need of an L E G. 

A third observed that for the rebels to go on foot 
was unpleasant in bad weather; but how much 
worse it must be to go with a Foote behind them! 

Truly, remarked n fourth, footing a bill is fre¬ 
quently difficult, but to be a rebel and have yourself 
Footed, is dreadful. 

Tue rebels at Roanoke Island must have realized 
the truth of the Scriptural declaration that “the 
wisdom of the Wise is foolishness.” 
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REMEDIES FOR QUINSY, AGAIN. 

Ens. Rural New-Yorker: —Seeing an inquiry 
in your journal for a remedy for quinsy, T will give 
my experience. 1 have been troubled with quinsy, 
more or less, far fifteen years, and tried everything 
1 could think or hear of had my tonsils removed, 
but all without avail, until about a year ago, when 
a Scotch gentleman told me to take an egg, beat it, 
take rosin and pound fine; mix them together thick 
enough to make a poultice, apply to the throaty 
change until the soreness is removed—which wili 
generally lie in about twenty-four hours. 1 think 
this a certain cure.—Mrs. G. M. Carpenter. 

In answer to E. M. K., for a remedy for quinsy, I 
send you the following:—My wife has been afflicted 
with the quinsy for a number of years, and the best 
remedy that has been tried is to take a thin slice of 
fat pork, strew on some black pepper, and bind it 
on the part affected. It will draw the soreness out, 
and it’ applied in time, it will prevent it from gather¬ 
ing and breaking. In many instances it has effected 
a cure so that persons have not had it for a number 
of years.—A. G. B., Mystic Bridge. 18G2. 

Seeing an inquiry in the Rural for a cure for 
quinsy, 1 send you what is said to he a certain 
remedy, if applied in itR early stages:—One spoon¬ 
ful of honey; one of camphor gum; one of rosin; 
put all in a cup, simmer well together over arnoder- 
ate fire, stirring while so doing. When cold, spread 
the salve on a cloth and apply to the part affected. 
—J. M. Wood, Hull's Corners, N. Y, 1SC2. 

Mu. Editor:— In answer to the inquiry for a 
remedy for quinsy, in the Rural of Jan. 25th, I 
would say that all sufferers from that disease may 
find an efficient remedy near at hand. Take one 
gill of white beans and boil them in soft wafer (ill 
done, when mash them fine to a poultice and bind 
them on the throat warm. If the quinsy gathers 
and breaks, let me know it, for it will be the first 
failure in my knowledge for over twenty years.— 
J. J. lloag. Veteran, Chem. Co., N. Y, 18G2. 
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gPBING, GARDEN, FLOWER AND 

TREE SEEDS. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO.'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Vegetable, Agricultural, &e , SEEDS for the (.resent season, is 
ready for gratuitous distribution. 

All the following varieties 1 of SEEDS mailed, postpaid, to any 
part of the United State*, (with the exception of those marked 
thus *. which may he mailed to those wishing them hy this con¬ 
veyance. at uti additional expense of one cent per oz ,) on re¬ 
ceipt of the amount annexed. Cents. 

New Speckled ljn.a Brans. .per packet 25 

New Corrugated Polo do. do 25 

Thortrirn'- Nonpareil Cauliflower-per oz. 7fic do 10 

Knrlv Pari** do .... do 75c do 10 

iHunt White Solid Celery... do 25c do 5 

Improved New York lhirple Egg Plant do 60c do 10 

Early Wlrminewtadl Cabbage. do 20c. do 5 

New'Cottager’s Kale. do 20c do 5 

Karlv Vienna Kohl Raid. do 20c do 5 


do 20c 
do 20c 


.Neu .liM-ey Hybrid Cucumber {v‘y long) do 30c do 5 

Knrly Curled Kiloria Letturo ... do 20c do 5 

New Vrhire Japan Melon (early).. do 25 

Huntington do (very large).. do 25 

Strawberry Watermelon.. do 25 

True Yellow Danvers Onion per tb SI, per oz, 10c do 5 

*Kxtra. Karri Princes* Peru* ...per quart 30 

•Champion of Scotland, Kugenie and Napoleon 

Peas, each do 50 

Large Swet Mountain Pepper.per oz. 4Uc, per packet 5 

•Garnet Chili Potatoes...per bush $1,50 

Mench Scarlet Turnip Radish.. per nz 10 

Now Madras (edible pod) Radish.per packet 10 

Honolulu Nectarine Squash..peroz, SO 

Fejee lslsiul Tomato.per oz. 25c., per packet 5 


Frfcndb Upright do.. uo. is 

Berlin Tcltau Turnip.peroz 10 

•Norway Spruce Seed....,.per tb 75c. do 15 

•Balaam Fir Seed... do $2,0<) do 25 

•Ailanthns Seed. do 2,50 do 25 

'Hom y Locust Seed. do 60 do 10 

•Buckthorn Bred.-. do 1,00 do 10 

'Black Austrian Fine Seed,........ do 3,00 do 25 

•Stone Pine Scud,.......». do 1,60 do 15 

' European I .arch Seed . do 1,50 do 20 

'Chinese Araor Vita; Seed . do 3,00 do 25 

•Virgilia litloa, or Yellow Wood Tree (rare).. do $1,00 

'Apple Seed ..per bushel $5, per quart 26 

'Plum Pile. ...-. do 40 

Strawberry Seed 12 varieties each.per packet 25 

Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco.per nz. 25 

"ALike Dover.per tb. 75 

"Scarlet Flowering Clover..... do 50 

'Lucerne ..... do 25 

•Chinese Suytir Cane..per bushel $1, per quart 26 

'Chicorcr Seed...per oz 10c. per lb. 76 

J. M. TUGRBURN & CO.'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
FLOWER SEEDS, containing all the novelties of the season, 
has also just been polished 

Imported German Asters for the Million. 

Collections containing Cents. 

12 varieties best Truffaut's Asters. 75 

6 do P/ron v Perfection do . 50 

12 do Giant Emperor do .i,so 

12 do Double quilled do . 50 

12 Uo do lllolie do .. 60 

12 do do Dwarf do . 60 

10 do Reid’s Improved do . 60 

12 do Dwarf Bouquet do . ... 75 

12 do Pyramidal Globe do . 60 

16 do Large Flowering Globe do. 75 

12 do Truffaut's Globe Perfection do. 75 

8 do Large flowered Dwurf Chrysanthemum do. 60 

8 do Tall Chrysanthemum do. 60 

6 do Ranunculus do. <0 

8 do Imhrique Pompon do.. 50 

4 do Improved Crowu do. SO 

4 do Hedge Hog do. 30 

(i do Pompon Cbrysantkemum do. 60 

6 do Beautiful Phlox Drummondii. 40 

7 do Beautiful i’ortulaeca .M 35 

A /.SO 

Cnllirrhoe podata (beautiful) ..per packet 25 

Dianthus Heddewlgii . do 26 

Do do Double. do 25 

Do laeiniatns .. .. do 25 

Englbh Prize Hollyhock (fine).... do 10 

Delphinium formoKiiin (splendid). do 10 

Do tricolor. do 10 

Auricula flowered Sweet William. do 25 

Fonzliu diantllfflora (beautiful). do 25 

fpnmicn hederaceu.'. . do 25 

Splendid Crimson Flax (beautiful). do 10 

Linurn l-mvtidi variepata (choice). do 25 

Obilisearia pnlcbcrrima. do 10 

Splendid Hybrid Pnn*y. do 25 

Nrw Ktirly Dvvfit'f Carnation..... do 25 

C)jntonl» pulchella ati-opurpnrca. do 25 

Do azures graudiflora. do 25 

Lychnis Maageanu... do 10 

Friofcu Cmues*} Primrose.. do 25 

Salvia uplemlens... do 25 

Do argeotcii.... do 50 

jio auintdli*......... do 50 

Splendid Double Zinnia... do 25 

('anna Wnrseewiezii. do 10 

New Carmine Scabious.. do 10 

Muurundia Barelayqna. do 10 

Beautiful Camellia Balsams.. do 10 

Lilac Giant Emperor Aster... . do 10 

J. M. THOKIIITRN A CO., 

633-2t 15 John Street, New York. 

O SIB:It Wll J.OW C7T.1 'CTI IN OS At reason¬ 
able prices. 1). L. HALSEY, Victory, Cayuga Co., N. Y-l 

te A R P E TI N G S I 
GOO PIKCES 
New and. Elegant Carpetings! 

Comprising nitmv new styles never before iu this market.— 
Our Stock is complete iu eivi g 1 U-partmmt, from the Royal 
Medallions to the very lowed priced Carpet made. 

Elegant Carpets, 

For Drawing I looms, Parlors, Dining Jinoms, 
Halls, Libraries. Chambers , Kitchens, Offices, 
Churches, School Houses. 

In fact, the best assortment of all kind* of CARPET ROOM 
GOODS to be fnuud in any OMR house Is this country. 

We have purchased mwh turner than usual, In anticipation of 
the rise 'of Curi»1inj* In consequence of the new Tar if, and the 
great call for law priced 

VVOOliH KOR AltMY USES, 

A fact that should be borne In mind by all persons about buying 
a new Carpet, ax all goods purchased by us,after this will cost 
from lo to 20 cents per yard more than now. 

Our Stour the Largest in Variety to be found in any 
Tlttail House in this .State, aud at prices that cannot fail to suit the 
CLOSKUT Jit VKIia. HOWE A ItOGEItS, 

GJH-eotf Carpet Ware Rooms, 35 Slate St, Rochester, N, 1 . 

R ochester light carriage 

FACTORY. No m Main St.. Rochester,. N. 

Y. I have now rented a portion of the Damage ’ 

lory formerly occupied bv Elliott k Lode wick, where 1 will 
manufacture all kinds of light Carriage:* and Sleighs or the 
llghk-t ,im| improved airier. Great attention will lie paid to all 
kinds of repairing- I "ill make to order any kind of Carriage 
wood-work for anv other establishment, aud will sell to them 
lower than they cku manufacture. ^ HUQH MoDONOUOH . 

Rochester. N, Y.. Sept. 14, 1861. 610-13teo 


do. 16 
per oz 10 


do $1,00 
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For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

1 am composed of 14 letters. 

My 12. 2, 9 is a river in Siberia. 

My 11, ft, 9, 14, 6 is a sea ou the coast of China. 

My 11, 12, 2, 9 is a desert in Asia. 

Sly (1, S, 14, 12 is a river in Italy. 

My II, 12, l.'l, 12,10, 14, 1 is a cape on the coast of Italy. 

My 2, 12, 10, 14 Is u city on the Rhine. 

Sly 7,U, U, 6 is a river in Austria. 

Sly 3,12,11, 4 is a Cape cm the coast of Portugal. 

My 12, 7, 0, 5, 4, is a city on the Missouri river. 

My 8, 9, 7. 1 is a town in New York. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished statesman. 
Oakfield, N. Y., 1862. E. H. 

J3T" Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MORE OP GRANDFATHER’S RIDDLES. 

Seeing “ Grandfather’s Riddle" in the Rural, not long 
since, 1 thought I would send three, written by my grandfather 
(Joseph Burroughs) many years since 
number one. 

There is a thing beneath tire sun 
Which cannot walk, but yet can run; 

So weak it is, it can’t Oppose 

The slightest, touch, or smallest blows; 

. Vet by its strength it doth subdue 

Unnumbered men, and strong ones, too. 

NUM1IKB two. 

Most people believe, for their words plainly show it, 

A tiling which, if right, we all shortly shall know it; 

But if they arc wrong in this notion they’ve got, 

We never shall know whether they're wrong or not. 
NUMBER THREE. 

I’m like a hoop, yet am not a hoop, yet am twice at once in 
a boop. B. R. 

Answer in two weeks. 


ANSWERS TQ ENIGMAS, &c„ IN No. 632. 

Answer to Illustrated Rebus:—I once saw a combat between 
i«> alligator and a bear, and the alligator (awl-eye-gaiter) was 
defeated. 

Answer to Acrostieal Enigma:—Robert Peel. 


Water Pound Cake,— One cup of butler; 3 of 
sugar; 1 of water; -1 of flour; C eggs; 4 teaspoon of 
soda; 1 of cream tartar. 

Delicate Cake.—T hree cups of flour; 2 of sugar; 

} of sweet milk; J of butter; whites of six eggs; 1 
teaspoon of cream tartar; j of soda. 

Snow Cake.— Two cups of sugar; 1 of cream; 
whites of six eggs; I teaspoon of soda; 4 of cream 
tartar; 3 tablespoons of melted butter; 3 cups of 
flour. 

Fruit Cake.—O ne pound of flour; | of butter; 1 
of sugar; 4 of raisins; 2 of currants; 4 of citron; 1 
cup of molasses: 8 eggs; i teaspoon of soda; spices 
to your taste. Emma. 

Sweden, Monroe Co., N. Y., 1862. 

♦ i » » 4- 

IIow to Make a Set of very Pretty Collars 
and Cuffs.— Procure a piece of muslin, cambric, or 
fine linen; cut out your collar and cuffs from any 
pattern you have by you. Having done this, pro¬ 
cure a piece of colored jaconet, or muslin. Choose 
one with some pretty small flower in peach, blue or 
pink, or even green. We have seen both prints and 
muslin with flowers sprinkled over the pattern. 
Choose these, and cut out the flowers and tack them 
in a row round your collar and cuffs; get some 
white braid, and then stitch the braid round the 
flowers with iugraiif cotton, (of the color your 
flowers may chance to be.) This style is new, 
pretty, and useful. The colored flowers can be 
introduced in embroidery patterns, and look well. 
Caro should be taken that the flowers of print mus¬ 
lin will bear washing. 

Another way to put flowers on the collars and 
cuffs, is to tack on your flower and button-hole stitch 
it round with white or colored cotton, and then cut 
away the muslin or linen from underneath the 
flowers. If ladies are not able to procure good 
ingrain cotton, they may use fine colored worsted. 

Bluing for Clothes. — On page 55, current 
volume of Rural, is a recipe under the above head, 
which 1 deem it my duly, as an elderly housewife, to 
caution thoBe who are inexperienced against using. 
It lias been my experience, and that of others with 
whom i am acquainted, that it is one of the best 
recipes possible for bluing a man or woman with a 
small wardrobe and short purse. It will destroy 
clothes quite as fast as it will blue them. There is 
nothing better that I have found than the old fash¬ 
ioned indigo bluing. — Mas. Jane C. Overton, 
Illinois, 1862. 

-— ■ - + » ^ ' 

Cold Fish.— By the following plan a good disb 
may be made from any kind of cold fish:—Free the 
fish from the bone, aud cut into small pieces. Sea¬ 
son this with onions and parsley chopped, and salt 
and pepper. Beat two eggs well with a tablespoun- 
ful of catsup. Mix the whole together with the fish, 
and put it in a baking-dish with two or three small 
slices of bacon over it Bake before the fire in a 
Dutch oven. Serve with melted butter or oyster 
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Puff Paste.—T he art of making puff paste con¬ 
sists in keeping the dough firm and cool at the Bame 
time that itis thoroughly kneaded; if it becomes at all 
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field of wheat we ever paw, was owned by a comb- 
maker, who had made liberal use of horn shavings. 
Farmers will find wood ashes of far more value 
than many imagine, especially for light lands. But, 
for a little extra choice manure for special purposes 
and occasions, there is nothing like the fowl house. 
If hen manure is well saved, and used to the best 
advantage, we believe it will more than pay for the 
keep of fowls. Forgiving onions a start ahead of 
the weeds, there is nothing so good as a little dry 
hen manure, drilled in with the seed, and it is just 
as good for carrots. A tea-cup full scattered In the 
hill at the time of planting corn, helps the young 
plants amazingly, ami gives them a lift that carrrioB 
them well through the season. But, every farmer 
needs a good vegetable garden, and for this fowl 
manure is mostly needed. Four or five quarts put 
in a barrel of water, makes a tine liquid manure for 
any beds of young plants that need stimulating. In 
this form we use it for melons, cucumbers, etc., as 
soon as they appear above ground, to put them out, 
of the way of “ bugs,” and on beds of cabbage and 
cauliflower plants, fur the same purpose. Celery 
plants, after being SOt out, may be hurried up amaz¬ 
ingly by being watered two or three times a week 
with this liquid food. If magnificent sweet corn is 
wanted, half a pint of dry hen dung, if made fine 
and well scattered in the hill, will produce it. 
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year 1861 to be 16,940,282 bushels. This total was 
divided among the grades as follows:—No. 1 white 
winter, 57,750; No. 2 ditto, 47,250; No. 1 red winter, 
374,850; No. 2 ditto, 546,950; rejected winter, 82,110; 
extra club, 350; North Western club, 238,000; No. 1 
spring, 6,772,718; No. 2 spring, 7,006,716; rejected 
spring, 1,813,588 bushels. 

The great bulk of the wheat received at this mar¬ 
ket is spring, and is found graded as No. 1, No. 2, 
and rejected spring. 1 find by reference to the table 
showing the weekly prices of wheat in this market, 
that the range of difference in the minimum prices 
of No. I ard No. 2 spring is from three to ten cents 
in favor of No. 1. Let the average difference bo 
called five cents per bushel, and the farmers of the 
West have lost over $350,000 on grain, the most of 
which, if properly cleaned, might have realized to 
the farmer five cents inure per bushel. 

Tbe difference between No. 2 spring and North 
Western club is still greater, and ought to furnish 
the fanner with inducement, not only for growing 
his grain well, arid market ing it clean, but for secur¬ 
ing the best varieties. The hard, flinty, red varieties 
will not sell in this market, or any other, us do the 
light, amber-colored varieties. The average differ¬ 
ence in the minimum prices of North Western club 
and No. 2 spring is not, far from seven cents. The 
reader can make his own figures. 

The total inspection of corn for 1S61 amounts to 
25,261,123 bushels. Of this quantity 24,900 was 
pure white; 452,300 pure yellow; 22,348,585 mixed; 
2,266,988 rejected; 168,350 new. 

Now, could the yellow and white of t his vast quan¬ 
tity of mixed corn have been separated, the price 
of the whole would have apprioi cod. By reference 
to the table of prices wo find the range of difference 
between the quoted prices of mixed, and pure yel¬ 
low, and pure while, to be from one-half cent to 
three cents. It will be fair to call the difference one 
cent per bushel—and I am assured by dealers that 
if more of the pure white or pure yellow corn were 
marketed, there would be a still greater difference 
made by buyers. Now add one cent per bushel to 
the value of the mixed corn inspected hero in 1861, 
and we have the snug sum of $223,485.85, which 
might have gone into the pockets pf the corn- 
growers of the West, from one market 

The total amount of rye inspected was 487,649 
bushels. Of this amount 409,799 bushels were No. 
1; 9,800 No. 2; 68,060 rejected. 

The total amount, of oats inspected was 1,072,556 
bushels. Of this amount 962,706 bushels were No. 
1: 14,950 No. 2; 94,900 rejected. 

The total amount of barley inspected was 108,455 
bushels. Of this amount 5,250 bushels were No. 1; 
82,650 bushels were No. 2; 20,565 rejected. 

We might grow more and better barley in the 
West, and profitably too. The difference in the 
price of No. 1 barley, and pure white or yellow 
com, ranges from JU jc to thirteen cents in favor of 
the barley. And that, difference in price will almost 
cover the cost, of its production. I have no figures 
upon which to base an assertion; but it is my opin¬ 
ion, that on most of our soils, especially north of 
the list, parallel, more bushels of barley than corn 
may be produced and marketed, with the same ex¬ 
penditure of labor. If any Rural reader has 
tested the matter, it will be interesting to read his 
experience. 

THE HOG TRADE. 

The number of hogs received in this market (live 
and dressed,) in 1861 was 675,902 hogs—135,416 more 
than any former year. But the hog trade in 1862 
will, with present prospects, far exceed the business 
of 1861. Never before in the history of the city lias 
there been so many *• distinguished arrivals” of 
heavy porkers as during the first, two mouths of the 
current year. The number of hogs cut and packed 
in Chicago, in 1861, was 379,903. 

REEK CATTLE. 

The number of beef cattle received here in 1861 
was 204,579. Of this number 53,754 were cut up by 
packers—2,148 more than any former year. 

GRASS SEED, 

The number of pounds of grass seed received in 
this market in 1855 was 3,024.238 pounds; in 1856, 
2,843,202 tbs; in 1857. 2,406,973 lbs; in 1858, 4,271,- 
732 lbs; iu 1859, 5,241,547 lbs; in 1<860, 7,071,074 lbs; 
in 1861, 7,742,614 lbs — a pretty respectable trade, 
and by most Western farmers regarded a profitable 
crop. 

WOOL. 

The. quantity of wool received in 1855 was 1,9-13,- 
415 lbs; in 1856, 1.853,920 lbs; in 1857, 1,116,821 lbs; 
in 1858, 1,053.620 lbs; in 1859, 934,595 tbs; in 1860, 
859,248 lbs; in 1861, 1,184,208 lbs. 

The amount received in 1861 is not a fair index of 
tbe amount produced in the West, compared with 
previous years; for much ol the clip of 1861 has 
been held until quite recently. 

Much inure that is instructive and interesting, as 
indicating the great resources of the North-West 
and the immense trade which centers here, might 
be abstracted from this report I shall have occa¬ 
sion to refer to some of these facts hereafter; but 
now my space is filled. 


CHAS, D. BRAG DON. WeBtern CorroBpondlnR Editor. 


Tbe Rural Nbw-Yorrkr is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to tlie supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of thoBo whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining —beinR so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people Of 
intelliireueo. taste and discrimination It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural. Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural. Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 
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FACTS ABOUT MANURE 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


TOM WONDEK 


Farmers are beginning to appreciate the value of 
manure. Only a few years since, it was difficult for 
keepers of horses in this and other cities to sell a 
load of manure, or even get it drawn from their 
stables without charge. Many times have we seen 
largo piles of excellent stable manure drawn out; to 
the waste lands and commons, and thrown away as 
worthless. This was the state of things in many of 
our largest cities, but now a dollar a load is a com¬ 
mon price for a very poor article, and it is Soughtso 
eagerly, that iu Rochester it is with the greatest dif¬ 
ficulty wo can obtain enough in the Spring to make 
hot-beds, while for other purposes we are compel¬ 
led to resort to guano. Enterprising farmers in the 
neighborhood ot cities and villages, who once 
obtained plenty of manure at a low rate, find this 
source ol' supply cut off, as nearly all is monopo¬ 
lized by gardeners and nurserymen, with whom the 
fanner cannot compete. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the farmer iH thrown mainly upon his own 
resources, and must make manure upon the farm, or 
purchase some of the high priced fertilizers, like 
guano. It may be good economy to do the latter in 
some special cases, but Urn farmer, as a general rule, 
should make calculation to keep his land in the 
highest stabs ol fertility, by what he can produce. 
We are acquainted with a gentleman who purchased, 
at a low price, a farm that had been run down so 
completely as to he considered almost worthless. 
In fact, it had the reputation of being a starvation 
farm in alt that neighborhood. Several had attempted 
its resuscitation, and failed, with loss of time and 
money. Its present owner commenced operations 
by the purchase of a few tuns of guano, and was 
thus enabled to grow a very moderate crop of corn 
on a portion, while the rest was allowed to run to 
grass, the spears being lew and far between. The 
corn was fed out the next autumn and winter, the 
stalks being cut and scalded, and t he corn made into 
meal. A little poor hay, which the worn out meadows 
afforded, was also cut and scalded. This, with some 
mill-feed, and a few tuns of hay purchased of neigh¬ 
bors, allowed him to keep considerable stock, and 
thus make a largo quantity of manure for the next 
season, which, with half the quantity of guano used 
the previous year, was used for the production of 
more corn. The land in corn that year was manured 
and sown with oats and clover. From Lhis time 
there was a constant and rapid improvement. No 
more guano was needed, and now this enterprising 
farmer owns one of the most productive and best 
paying farms in the county in which he resides. In 
this way guano may be of the greatest value to the 
farmer, giving him a start—a foundation for improve¬ 
ment—lmt. only in very special cases can it be made 
a main reliance. 

An agriculturist once observed very truthfully, 
that “-men have explored the caves of India, the 
battle-fields of Europe, and the coasts of Africa, 
for the elements of fertility, yet upon our own lunns 
and in adjoining workshops, arc to bo found many 
sources from which fertility may be obtained-” A 
glance at some of these sources of fertility may not 
be unprofitable, ~ 


The celebrated Stallion “Tom Wonder” by 
Tom Crowder, dam by Woodpecker, thorough bred, 
is noted for his great speed both as a trotter and a 
racer, and for beauty of proportion and develop¬ 
ment of bone and muscle. He is over 15 hands 
high, and weighs, in condition, about 1,000 pounds. 
Color, dapple gray; legs and feet black, and mane 
anil tail black with silvered ends; head and general 
form strongly Arabian. IBs road gait is a fine 
square trot, until strongly urged, when he paces. 
Tom is admitted by good judges to be as sound and 
well proportioned us any horse extant, lie can 
show a 2.30 gait, on a trot, and can pace a mile in 
less than 2.20 to wagon, when conditioned; lias 
shown a half mile, in private, inside of one minute. 
Has challenged any trotting or pacing stallion for 
the last 5 or 6 years, and will still match to go in the 
lull. He won a race, (see Turf Register, Oct. 13, 
1853,) when 4 years old, (at Cincinnati,) beating 


Frank Pierce and Joe Wilson, making 2d heat in 
2.28, the fastest 4-year old time ever made in a pub¬ 
lic race, On the Centerville Course, Long Island, 
Oct. 23d, 1854, in a double team race, Tom Wonder 
(then 5 years old,) and Isadora distanced Post-Boy 
and Lady Bevins in 2.32. In Oct., 1856. Tom beat 
Tecumsch and Reiner (pacers) at the great Na¬ 
tional Fair at Boston, taking the premium: and in 
Sept.. 1858, ho took the special premium, free Ibr all 
stallions, (a diploma and silver cup,) at the Queen’s 
County Fair, Flushing, L. I. A yearling colt of hi3 
took the 1st premium at the same Fair. His stock is 
very promising, and all trot; he has 3-year olds that 
can show a 2,40 gait, 

Tom Wonder was raised by Col. Wm. B. Murphy, 
of Lexington, Ky., of whom he was purchased by 
his present sole owner, Dr. J. Burling Lawrence, 
of New York, lie is to be kept for service the com¬ 
ing season un Long Island. 


our agricultural resources, i give the receipts ot gram 
iu this market during the past four years. In 1858, 
14,032 29] bushels; in 1859, 14,728,642 bushels; in 
I860, 32,824,958 bushels; in 1861, 45,970,687 bushels. 

The statement showing the capacity of our ware¬ 
houses for handling and storing grain, will give the 
reader some idea of the machinery in use here for 
this purpose. There tire now M elevating ware¬ 
houses in operation. Their aggregate capacity for 
storage is 5,915,000 bushels. Their capacity for re¬ 
ceiving and shipping, per day, is 675,000 bushels — 
that, is, that amount may be taken out of cars and 
put into the holds of vessels through the agency of 
these elevators, in one day. Their capacity to ship, 
per day, is 1.795,000 bushels. Two new houses will 
be completed previous to the opening of navigation, 
which will add 900,000 bushels to the above capacity 
for storage; 95,000 bushels to the capacity to receive 
and ship per day, and 300.000 bushels to the 
capacity to ship per day as given above. 

THE GRAIN INSPECTION. 

Farmers are, or ought to tie, deeply interested in 
the system of graiu inspection which obtains hero, 
and whieli has been applied both to the perpetration 
and correction of abuses. But the system is being 
perfected, and the Board of Trade are determined 
that it shall subserve the interests of the intelligent 
and careful producer, as well as protect their own. 

The grades and requisites of the ditlerent kinds of 
grain, in force now, are as follows: 

Wheat.— A r o. 1 White Winter. — The berry to be 
plump, well cleaned and free from other graius. 

-Vo. 2 White Winter- —To be sound, but not clean 
enough for No. i. 

The same remarks apply to No. 1 and No. 2 Red 
Winter. 

Rejected Winter— All unsound, unmerchantable 
wheat, and to weigh less than 45 pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

Metro, Club — To lie sound, well cleaned, and to 
consist ot pure Club wheat, weighing not less than 
60 pounds to the measured bushel. 

North Western Club — To be sound, well cleaned, 
and to comprise all kinds of bright amber-colored 
Spring wheat, weighing not less than 59 pounds to 
the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Sprint/ — The berry to bo plump, well 
cleaned, free from other grains, and to weigh not 
less than 59 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 2 Sprhu / —To be sound but not clean enough 
for No. 1, and to weigh not less than 56 pounds to 
the measured bushel. 

Rejected Spring —All unsound, unmerchantable 
Spring wheat, and to weigh not less than 45 pounds 
to the measured bushel. 

Corn.—T he grades of corn are, pure white, pure 
yellow, mixed, rejected, and new. 

Oats. —No. 1 to lie clean and sound; No. 2 to be 
sound, but too dirty for No, 1; rejected, unsound, or 
very dirty. 

Rye.—N o. i to lie sound and well cleaned; No. 2, 
too dirty lor No. I; rejected, unsound, or very dirty. 

Barley.— No. I — Tho berry to be plump, well 
cleaned and sound; No. 2 to be sound and clean; 
rejected, unsound, or very dirty. 


THE FARMER AND ENTOMOLOGIST 


with which he is familiar, and the utility of “sound¬ 
ing a diversity of bells” to become acquainted with 
the various tones, so that we may set them to music 
in accordance with our own taste. 

The cordial greeting and unceremonious candor 
of my worthy host and family, as we surrounded the 
well spread board, shone out like the diamond with 
its sprightly play, making 


one feel like an old 
friend home among friends, contrasted with the 
dross and tinsel of city conventionality. Alas! I 
thought, fashion is tolly, or tolly is fashionable; and 
those who flatter themselves on their high position 
ought to bo sent to pasture , or pastoral life in the 
country rather. 

The inner man replenished, we enjoyed the cool 
shade of the ample porch, with its tesselated sides, 
covered with the broad leaves of tho vine, and dis¬ 
cussed tho Southern rebellion and noxious insects 
promiscuously, a portion of which I will endeavor 
to recall and record. 

As to the beneficial and noxious insects, my friend 
queried as to which class our common hornets and 
yellow-jackets belong, truly saying that “ while 
they are like tho honey bee, living in colonies of 
drones and workers, they do not, like them, labor 
with industry to provide and lay up for their brood 
a store of sweetness, with a surplus that pays us for 
looking after and protecting them; but, on the con¬ 
trary. they rob the hive bee, and are regular van¬ 
dals, despoiling our choicest fruit, aiul are a fierce, 
voracious pest, as unscrupulous as Floyd, or the 
most confirmed fire-eater. Why, the pesky things will 
get on t he fresh meat in the kitchen, and after gorging 
themselves, will cut off a piece equal in size to their 
uwu body, and fly off with it to their nest. True, 
they destroy flies and other noxious insects, and 
illustrate the flimsy condition of our Halo,’ that 
entangles flies in its cob-web texture, through which 
our ‘hornets' dash with impunity. In short, I have 
voted them a nuisance ever since last summer, 
when 1 intended to clear u patch ol' ground, where 
a colony had usurped ‘squatter sovereignty,' and 
fairly routed me*horse and foot,’causing a‘Bull 
Run’ panic. But I out-generalled the rascals. I 
left them to ‘crow’ a bit, and when in fancied 
security in their { Manassas iutrenchments,' I cut off 
their retreat, and gave them a dose ot ‘fire and 
brimstone,’ by no means to their relish- Boiling 
water would do for these ‘ soap biters as my boys 
call them, but l felt disposed to do them up ‘ brown.’ 

I do not mean, however, to hang them. It they 
hang their nests liigb and dry out of my way, I am 
disposed to let them hang as high as 1 It am AN, 1 but 
clear the patch I would, and I did; so that ends the 
chapter. By the by,” he added, “ I suppose you 
entomologists have some out-landlsh name for these 
chaps,—pray what do you call them?” 

“ In this particular case,” I replied, “ the generic 
name is simply Vespa, or wasp, a name, however, 
those topics I very commonly applied to various genera of Hymen- 


morc faith in “farm stock, plcjw shares, and alluvial 
banks, than he has iu rail road stock, turnpike 
shares, or c-Uy banks.” Withal, he is a liberal, good 
hearted man. who never turns the humblest vagrant 
hungry from his door, but. supplies bis carnal wants 
from his well-stored larder, not forgetting to give 
good advice into the bargain, which, alas! is seldom 
appreciated. 

In one of my “ tours of observation,” accoutered 
with my collecting box and fixings, dodging about 
among the bushes adjoining the cultivated lands of 
Mr. IIoeUandle, it chanced, on emerging into an 
open space, that I espied him perched upon a fence, 
under a shady tree. He had been eying me in the 
meantime, with some curiosity. On approaching 
him with the common salutation of “ Hood morn¬ 
ing, neighbor; this is a promising day,” “ Why yes,” 
he said, “ but promises ofien don’t amount to much. 
What on earth you've got to sell Y” Supposing he 
took me for a pedestrian vender of “ needles and 
notions,” I replied that I had nothiug to sell, hut 
was out collecting. “Collecting,” he observed, “is 
a poor business just now,” asking, “ Who do you 
collect for?” “ You mistake again,” I said, “ I’m 
not collecting money, but insects.” “Insects!” he 
almost shouted with a laugh, “ success to you;” then 
checking his risibility, ho added, “excuse mo, but 
really the idea of beating the bushes iu quest of 
insects seemed funny to me. 1 suppose you are 
one of those usually called etomolOgist.” “ Ento¬ 
mologist, if you please,” I remarked. “ Oh, aye, 
so it is. We farmers are not,so nice; nevertheless, 
though there is but a slight difference in the spell¬ 
ing, there is considerable as to the meaning, I con¬ 
fess,” he said. Pleased with his good humor, on 
further conversation I found ho was a reader of the 
Rural, (as every intelligent farmer should be,) 
and we soon become fast friends. Your bumble 
correspondent was invited to take a seat oil the 
“top rail” of a five-barred fence, along side of 
John Hokhanth.k, Esq. Elevated to this high 
social position, I spread myself, and it would no 
doubt be rich as well as instructive to transmit the 
whole sum and substance of our conversation to 
posterity. Iu the midst of our learned disquisition 
we were interrupted by the “ toot, toot, toot of the 
horn,” calling the men, at high meridian, oft’ from 
labor to refreshment. 

This signal l was pres ed to observe, and com¬ 
plied cheerfully, thinking to myself, that every man 
can impart some useful information on 


Enough manure is produced to 
keep every farm as rich as the choicest garden spot, 
if it were only saved and applied properly. The 
head-lands, the road-sides, and many other spots, 
are covered with a rank vegetable growth, that 
should be gathered together, and thrown into a pile, 
to decay. Tho swamps furnish a mine of great 
value to the farmer. Its black, porous muck is one 
of the best materials in the world tor absorbing 
liquid manure, that is too often allowed to run to 
waste. A compost heap formed of turf and muck 
makes a convenient place for throwing all the slops 
from the houso, all offensive refuse, and soon 
becomes a regular guano heap. 

Those who live near a town, by being on the 
look-out, may still be able to pick up a good deal of 
valuable matter cheap. Tho sweepings of the 
blacksmith’s shop is excellent, so is the refuse from 
woolen factories, and all bone shavings. The best 





breast or back, wash them clean, then apply an 
ointment made by mixing together a spoonful of 
pulverized alum and the white of an egg. 

The Ron«l to Poor Punning. 

As the road to poor farming is not generally 
understood, though it is crowded with travelers, we 
throw up the following landmarks, from the Spring- 
field (Mass.,) Republican, for the common benefit: 

1 . Invest all your capital in land, and run in debt 
for more. 

2 . Hire money to stock your farm. 

3. Have no faith in your own business, and be 
always ready to sell out. 

4. Buy mean cows, spavined horses, poor oxen, 
and cheap tools. 

5. Feed bog hay and moldy corn stalks exclu¬ 
sively, in order to keep your stock tame; fiery cattle 
are terribly hard on old, rickety wagons and plows. 

6 . Use tho oil of hickory freely, whenever your 
oxen need strength; it is cheaper than bay or meal, 
keeps the hair lively and pounds out all the grubs, 

7. Select Hitch calves for stock as the butchers 
shun; beauties of runts, thin in the hams, and pot¬ 
bellied; but be sure and keep their blood thin by 
scanty herbage; animals are safest to breed from 
that haven’t strength to herd. 

8 . Be cautious in the manufacture of manure; it 
makes the fields look black and mournful about 
planting time; besides it is a deal of work to haul it. 

!). Never waste time in setting out fruit and shade 
trees; fruit and leaves rotting around a place make 
it unhealthy. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


opterems insects, such as the mud-wasp. (Pdo- 
pceus,) the sand-wasps, ( Sphex and Scolia,) the 
common kind that suspend tbeir combs against the 
rafters of our garrets and outrbouses, (Polistes.) 
These have all elongated pedunculated bodies, and 
do not belong to the Vcspida-. Our hornets are 
the Vespa maculala, and V. fraterm- The yellow 
jackets are the Vespa mairulifrons, V. cuneabi, and 
V. inequalis , and perhaps other species. Some 
cover their combs with a paper-like vault, pear- 
shaped, like the hornets, only of a smaller size; 
others build on the ground, between stones and 
rocks, according to circumstances, having an under 
ground passage. 1 am somewhat surprised that Mr. 
Fitch, in his report, volume 1, (Nos. 1 and 2.)page 
62, says, ‘ Our common hornet or yellow jacket 
( Vespa maculala. Lin.,) is also frequently noticed in 
the same situations,’ speaking about the ants and 
blue-wasps (Pdopoius coertdeus , L.,J regaling 
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Edb. Rural Nkw-Xorker:— Having noticed an 
Inquiry in your journal as to whether the Poultry 
yard is profitable, I thought I would give the 
inquirer the benefit of my experience. In 1857 I 
had 16 hens, and thought I would keep an account of 
the number of eggs laid. About hall the hens wore 
Creoles, and the rest the common barnyard fowl. 
One died in May, aDd three raisod chickens. 1 con¬ 
sider that it costs me as much to raise chickens as 
they are worth; bo 1 shall make no aooonntof them. 
Number of eggs laid. 180 dozen; what I sold aver¬ 
aged 14J cents per dozen. 

Receipts, ISO dozen eggs,-.. 

Expense, 18 bushels com, at 50 cents,- 9.00 

Profit,. p . 

From tho 1st of May to the 1st of October, I kept 
the hens shut in the barn, (With the exception of 
haying time.) until 5 or 6 o’clock in the afternoon; 
kept water and old mortar by them. 

I also kept an account last year of what it cost me 
to fat two pigs, which I butchered tho 4th of Decem¬ 
ber. They were just 7 months old. I fed them raw 
corn meal mixed with sour milk. Commenced 
feeding them as soon as they would cat. 

Fed 23>£ bnaliejs com, at 50 cts. per bushel, $1.1.76 

Paid for grinding. 4 cents per bushel,.. 94 

Value o( pigs at 5 weeks old,. 4.00 


That Discussion upon Taxing Dogs. — Correction .—It 
appears that, our report of the discussion at Annual Meeting 
of N. T. State Ag Society, on taxing dogs, (sec Rural of Ir.t 
inst.,) contained two or three errors. Mr. 14. Rhrkru.l, of 
Ontario, is reported as speaking of the tour thousand or 
more doge it. this State," and Mr. T C. Prtbm as asserting 
• that there were full five thousand in the State," See, Now, 
as every intelligent reader must be. awaro, these figures are far 
too low — and we fir.d by reference to our notes (and our 
memory fully “endorses" them.) that Mr. SHKiutir.r. said 
‘•four hundred thousand or more,”and Mr. Pkters “ fuIJ five 
hundred thousand." See, llow we could have made such an 
error in transcribing from notes is past our ken, nnd hence 
infer it must be a '‘mistake of the printer." But wo inno¬ 
cently made another error, which lias awakened the virtuous 
indignation of our usually amiable friend PKTWta. Wo 
understood him to say, as reported, that •' wheu Supervisor he 
siiocec led in getting a tax on ilogo," dm.,- and believing him 
to bo ‘ honest, cap bio, nnd faithful to the constitution,'’ we 
hnrl no doubt be liad held that honorable office. Vet, in a 
characteristic note, our modest friend calls our report in this 
respect an “absurd blunder," and, ranch to our suqwise, 
(considering hi» qualifications,) adds:— “ In the first place I 
was never Supervisor, til tho next place I was never a candi¬ 
date, and in the last place 1 never had any town office higher 
than path master, and could not get that the second time I 
Supervisor, indeed f J did a few years ago draw up a bill 
which the Supervisors, then In session, passed into a law, levy¬ 
ing a tax on dogs. It- put fifty cents on the first, one dollar on 
tho second; three dolUra on a bitch, and five on the second 
one. Tho law worked well for two years; dogs became scarce, 
a good fund wus provided for those who tost tbnir sheep by 
dogs, and if it had been continued tho fanners in the county 
would now be many thousands of dollars better off in the 
aggregate than they arc. Some overgrown political pups got 
into otlioe as Supervisors, and the law was repealed." 


— Our troops at Key West are in excellent health. 

— Vermont produces about 4,000,000 pounds of wool per 
annum. 

— The fort at Tampa, Florida, hue been captured, with 
three vessels. 

— All the prisoners taken at Roanoke Island have beon 
released on parole. 

_The people of an Iowa town have, “ in fun,” elected a 

woman for Mayor. 

_Florida is selling public lands belonging to tho United 

Stab* Government. 

— A telegraph cable has been laid m the Ohio river lietwoen 
Cincinnati and Covington. 

— Permits arc given to traders as far as Clarksville, Tenri , 
upon giving proper bonds. 

— One hundred thousand dollars' worth of cotton was taken 
at Nashville by our troops. 

— Revcnly Johnson lias been elected to the U. S. Sonato by 
the Legislature of Maryland. 

— Tbe President of the Florida State Convention oonfeaaea 
that the blockade is effective. 

— Clarksville is the center of tlie tobacco region of South¬ 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee. 

— The heavy gale of too Kith ult. did much damage to the 
shipping in New Fork harbor 

— Seven hundred and fifty rebel officers have beon sent to 
Camp Chase, Columbus, Ohio. 

— The English authoritii* have notified tho Sumtor to quit 
Gibraltar, but she still remains there. 

— The steamer Cambridge sunk on the 23d ult, near Grand 
Glaixe, Ark. Forty-two lives were lost. 

— The total amount of water pipe laid in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia is 1,779,097 feet, or nearly 37 miles. 

— The business of the Patent Office is rapidly reviving, the 
issue for tlus year being some ninety patents. 

— Tho Great Exhibition Building, in London, has been 
completed, and surrendered by the contractors. 

— A heavy fire occurred in Boston on the 25th ult., destroy¬ 
ing property worth over half n million of dollara. 

— Gen. Sigcl denies writing a letter attributed to him, com¬ 
plaining of personal injustice by the Government 

— There lias been a flood of rain at Mecca. Three hundred 
lives were lost, and ono-tliird of the City destroyed. 

— Albany Hall, in Milwaukee, was totAlly destroyed by fire 
Saturday week. The loss amounts to about $70,000. 


Expense, 


closely, lest 1, like Fat, would be made to feel 
again how- hot their ‘/wot ’ is. They are a set of 
restless, impertinent vermin, for which I have no 
sympathy.” 

“Friend Hoehandlb, you remind me of that 
universal genius, Christopher North, who puts 
the following language into the mouth of the ‘ Shep¬ 
herd 

‘ Shepherd. O’ a’ God’s cretins, the wasp is the 
only ane that’B eternally out o’ temper. There’s 
nae sic thing as pleasin’ him. In the gracious sun¬ 
shine, when the bees are at work murmurin’ in 
the gauzy flight—although no gauze, indeed, be com¬ 
parable to the filaments o’ their woven wings,—or, 
clinging silently to the flowers, sook, Bookin’ out 
the hiney-dew, till their verra doups dirl* wi’ 
delight, when a’ the flees that are ephemeral, and 
weel contented wi’ the licht and the heat o’ ae 
Bingle sun, keep dancin’ in their burnished beauty, 
up and down, to and fro, and backwards and for¬ 
wards, and sideways, in millions upon millions, and 
yet are never joistling anither, but a’ harmoniously 
blended together in amity) like imagination’s 
thochts. Why, amid this general dance of min¬ 
strelsy, in comes a shower o’ infuriated wasps, red 
het, as if let out o’ a fiery furnace, pickin' quarrels 
wi’ their ain shadows; then roun' and roun’ tho 
hair o’ your head, bizzin’ against the drum o' your 
ear, till you think they are in at tie hole and out at 
the ither; back again, alter makin’ a circuit, as if 
they had repentit o’ lettiiT you unharmed, dnsbin’ 
against the face o'you who are wishin’ ill to nae 
livin’ thing, and although you are engaged out to 
dinner, sticking a lang poishoued staug in just 
below your e’e, that before you can rin hamefrae the 
garden, swell up to a fearsome liicht, makin’ you on 
one side look like a blackamoor, and on tho opposite 
white as death, sue intolerable is the agony frae the 
tail o’ the yellow imp that, accordin’ to his bulk, is 
stronger far than the dragon o’ tho desert,’’ 

“ Good,” exclaimed John; “Scccsb out and out 
The yellow imp deserves to bo associated with the 
rattlesnake, fair emblems of strife and treason.” 

“In the book of Joshua,” I observed, “chapter 
xxiv, verse 12, it is written, * And I sent the hornet 
before you, which drave them out from out, from 


Weight of pig*, dressed, 262 and 220 lbs. .at 6 eta., 23.60 

For sour milk and care of pigs, or profit,-- $6.91 

Rome, N. Y., 1862. F- D. Pkbkins. 


gnquirifjs ami 


SootruiNo w Catti h.—Ah the Rural seems to be » medium 
of communication for the distressed and afflicted. I want to 
ask advice of you. or your numerous readers. I have a steer, 
three years old this spring, that scours continually. Ho eats 
heartily, but as a matter of course does not thrive He was 
troubled some hut winter, but I thought by letting him run to 
grass through the rammer he would got over it; and at times 
did seem cured, hut would soon show it, ©specially If be could 
get *alt, for winch he baa a voracious ap)K-tite I have given 
him a doac of linseed oil. and then fed him wheat bran, but 
of no avail. I have been told that, it ia caused by the over 
flowing ortho gall. I thought Home of jour many reader) 
may have had auch a case, and may poewWy know of a euro. 
— A Const AST RhaDBR, Ol)/ugn, N. J', 1862 

We would recommend the following astringent drink: — 
Prepared chalk, two ounces; cadi bark, powdered, one ounce; 
catechu, powdered, one half ounce; opium, powdered, two 
scruples; ginger, powdered, two drachma Mix, and give in 
a quart of warm gruel. 


Ouit l’uxis turns. — A Sample Letter ,—Since awarding tho 
premiums offered for subscribers obtained for Rukai. during 
November, December and January, (a list of awards being 
sent, post-paid, to every club agent,) we have received many 
gratifying letters, from both successful and unsuccessful com¬ 
petitors While two or three of the latter class have torn 
plained at the result, (which toe could not change, without 
being unfair oyarti&l,) the great mass express themselves as 
satisfied, and »fl caring more about increasing the benefits of 
tbe pajier than obtaining pay for tbeir efforts. Wo have 
many letters conveying tics sentiment, from one of which 
(just received form Mr. C. I> Halh, of Huron Oo., Ohio, 
who bus obtained about thirty subscribers this year,) we quote 
as a sample After remarking that ho is not anxious about 
any premium. Mr. 1L adds: — “You have been very liberal 
with me heretofore, quite enough to, and I must plead guilty, 
this year, to a lack of effort But next year, if 1 am still u 
resident of B I Intend to do something. Not that I expect 
to get so largo a number as to realize any pay in premiums, 
but I believu it to bo a duly wo all Own each Ollier to do what¬ 
ever good wn cun, and I know of oo way that i can do so 
much geucral good to tbe muss, as by a liberal circulation of 
the Rural. Its Religious, Moral and Patriotic tone is so ele¬ 
vated and pure, with an entire absence of all silly isms, that, it 
most heartily meets tli« approval of aU right-thinking people.” 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— On page 62, Mr. E. 
V. W. Dox “thinks there muBt be some mistake 
somewhere about those weighty pigs, as stated on 
page 30 of the present volume.” You made me say 
that tbe feed for the last two months was one bushel 
each per day. I stated (or intended to) that 1 did 
not weigh the feed, but thought it was not far from 
one bushel per week for each. My account stands 
thus: 

To value at mx weeks old, $2 each.. $12.00 

To oat and buckwheat meal for 5K months, say 10.00 


By 1,927 lbs. pork at 4&c., the price I sold at-$86.71 

Cost of pigs___ 52.00 

Profits.-....$34.71 

I think that the manure and “pickings” will well 
pay for the trouble of killing and getting the grain 
trround. John R. Potter. 


Maplk Sugar Marino —Sap Vinboar.— Will some one 
please tell us something about making maple sugar, the proper 
time to cleanse it, and what to cleanse it with. Also, how to 
make good sap vinegar.— A Sursoriiirr, Elk luipids, MirX, 
1802. 

Clbakoing and Graining M.m.n Sugar.—W ill some ouc 
who known give in the Rural Nbw-Yokkhu the best manner 
of cleansing and graining maple sugar. Atiy one ran make 
It, but how can it be prepared In the highest state Of perfec¬ 
tion. Wn have seen it in a few instances almost white, and 
then again quite the opposite— Miss J D C., JAcicr., March 
3d, 1862. 

Tho process of sugar making is very simple, and consists 
merely in evaporating tho water which India the sugar in 
solution, aud obtaining Uic latter in a state of comparative 
dryness. The chief requisites, therefore, consist In using fuel 
economically, iu warding off all extraneous matter, and m 
presenting ns large an evaporating surface to the air as posni- 
blo. These requisites are obtained by using a shallow sheet 
iron pan set in an arch, in keeping the sap free from leaves 
and dirt, and in using dry and well prepared wood. 

After the sap has been evaporated to tlio consistence of 
sirup, or thin molasses, it. should bo strained off through a 
thick woolen cloth, and suffered to stand several days, until it 
has deposited all Its sediment; after which the clear sirup 
should be carefully poured off. leaving the sediment behind. 
A little skill and experience will determine tho precise point 
at which tho final evaporation should be arrested, and the 
“sugaring off" completed. The process of cleansing consists 
in mingling with the sirup, before it lias become much heated, 
any albuminous substance, such ai blood, eggs, millc, &c. 

The American Agrteulturisl offers tho following suggestions 
upon this topic: 

Bugarisg OPn. —This is an easy process 


CUTTLE Urkkiihrs’ Contention. — The fourth annual con¬ 
vention of the (New England) (kittle Breeders' Association 
was held at. Hartford, Ct, on tho 5th insL, I’aol: Latiiho r, of 
Mass., in tho chair. Tho convention was well attended, and 
the proceedings animated and interesting, showing the cntlm 
siasm of members We give a brief synopsis of the proceed 
ings. The Treasurer's report showed a balance of $232 on 
hand. Probable indebtedness, $125. The election resulted 
in tlie choice of the following Officers: President — S W 
Bunvoia, of Winchester, N. II Vice President# —U. Linsley, 
of Meriden; IT, Buck, of Windsor, CL; Milo T. Smith, of 
Northampton, Mass.; C. M. Pond, of Hartford, Conn ; H. H. 
Peters, of South boro, Mass, Sm.-rttary and Tmaturet — Henry 
A Dyer, of' Brooklyn, Ct. Henry A. Dyer, Mason C. Weld, 
and Samuel 1. Bartlett wore re elected committee on publica 
tion of a herd bool). Rusolutious were passed to permit non 
members to enter I’odigrees by paying 50 cents for each 
animal on the record, and $2 for a eopj of the book—to 
amend the constitution so as to fix the annual membership at 
one dollar — and to extend the privileges of the Association 
to all breeders of thorough-bred neat stock in the United 
States and Canadas 


Milk .SickncNH. 

George Fisher, in a communication to the 
Chicago Medical Examiner , stales that he has from 
time to time taken great pains to find out what it is 
that causes milk sickness in cattle. In all cases 
examined by him, he has traced it to springs 
poisoned hy the decomposed roots of tho Chcuta, or 
wild parsnip, trampled into them by the cattle in 
dry weather. _ 

Ilovr to Tell Good Flnx Seed. 

The Ohio Valley Farmer says that the quality 
of good flax seed is shown by a golden, rather yel¬ 
lowish, or very light brown tint —shining, toll, 
heavy, smooth and oilish appearance. It is good 
when, if thrown into a tub of water, it goes to the 
bottom at once, and when taken into the hand and 
pressed, it easily escapes through the fingers. Take 
care not to use very dark or black seed, or a thick 
and round seed. 

Feeding Douicsllc Animals. 

In Germany, says the Scientific American, cat¬ 
tle arc led five times each day, and of course a 
smaller quantity at each meal. Here we feed three 
times per day. Which plan is right? Do cattle in 
the wild state teed hut Lhroe times per day, or do 
even our domestic cattle, educated to three meals 
per day, adhere to the custom when permitted to 
range in rich pastures? Or do they eat smaller 
quantities and more frequently? Are the habits of 


When the sap is 
boiled down to a sirup, strain it through a tlinmel strainer into 
a medium sized cauldron, and boil it until it granulates, If 
loaves, pieces of bark, sshfts, flies or dirt of any kind has 
fallen into tlie sap, it muni be clarified. This can be done by 
using milk or soleralua and the whites of eggs. A good recipe 
is a half teacup of new milk to every pailful of simp Then 
boil slowly and stir well together, skimming off tlie scum 
which will soon rise to tho surface. This done, and tho sirup 
being found “dry ” enough (by testing o little in a saucer) to 
make into forms, pour it into tin moulds of any convenient 
size or form, and Whi n solid, lay the cakes upside down to 
tirevent premature draining. At the brat leisure moment, lay 


Cotton Clttvuii in Illinois. —Mr. 8. E. Hills, of Marion 
Co | III , writes:—' 1 was very much interested in an article 
in a late Rural (Feb. 16) on Cotton Culture for Southern 
llliueis. It all agrees well with what information I bad pre¬ 
viously obtained from those who have been acquainted with 
raising cotton all their lives, both hero and in the South. 
There is, lioweior, an item or two iu addition to what was 
written m tlio article referred to. One is Hint the cotton must 
not be worked when tho dew is on, or just after a rain, or any 
time when it is wet. for it is said to give If the 1 tcahOy shins, 1 
or to so affect it that it will injure its growth very materially. 
Another item is that, in cultivating the plant for the first 
time, the ground should be dressed envoy from the plant, if it 
is planted in ridges or hills. Those may be mere whims.” 


was 


Good Sheds, Good Imii.kmknts and Good Culture are 
great requisites to successful agriculture. As tlio season for 
active operations is coining on apace, no time should be lost 
in procuring the two firmer, as important, If not Indispensa¬ 
ble, adjunots to the latter—for wheu soil and weather permit, 
the three should lie used to the best advantage. T)v present 
is tin) best time to procure tlie requisites of a successful 
campaign in the great laboratory of Nature Farmers, Horti¬ 
culturists, Gardeners I—are you ready to open tlio campaign at 
the earliest practicable moment, and to prosecute it with a 
skill aud vigor worthy of victory 7 


only one in France,) has just been opened, in x am, ny tne 
Government. - 

— Two North Carolinians have been arrested and put iu 
jail at Raleigh, on the charge of having piloted the Yankees to 
Roanoke Island. 

— The French Minister of State has received amlmssador 

ignoring his assumed diplo- 


II cm lock Bnrk for Drains. 

George Campbell, of West Westminster, Vt., 
writes thus to tlie Ohio Farmer :—'“Among the various 
materials that we see recommended lor the con¬ 
struction of drains, I do not recollect of ever notic¬ 
ing that of hemlock bark. In sections of country 
where the hemlock tree abounds, this is one of the 
cheapest and most durable materials far underdrain¬ 
ing to be tound. Hemlock timber, cut in February 
or March, will peel in May, or as soon as we have a 
few warm days. Juue, however, is the best time to 
peel bark, and any one that is intending to do much 
at the business, would do best to cut his timber in 
June. 

“Tho bark for drains should be cut about four 
feet in length, and from twelve to fifteen inches in 
width, and spread out in the sun with the flesh side 
up, and will roll up in a few days and be ready for 
use. If the bark is too thick for the action of the 
sun to do the work of rolling, a round pole of the 
size you want the drain can be used, aud tho bark 
pressed around and left to dry. It is as durable 
as tile, and not half as expensive. Try it.” 


Slidell in hui “private capacity," 
malic character. 

_The State stocks of Tennessee have risen seventeen per 

cent in the seven or eight days past, and Missouri stocks have 
had a similar rise. 

— The Princess Alice of England has been betrothed by- 
treaty to Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmatadt, and the marriage 
is soon to take place. 

— The extensive paper mill at Cohoes, N. Y., owned by 
Charles Van Benthuysen, of Albany, waB burned on Saturday 
week. Loss $50,1)00. 

_The Toronto Leader is firm in the belief of war between 

the United States and .England, and devotes a column to u 
plan of the campaign! 

_The Syracuse Journal announces the death of Capt. 

David Hill, a leading chief of the Onondaga tribe of Indians, 
aged seventy three years. 

— Mrs. Mary Clark, who died a day or two since at Ply 
mouth, Mass., only lacked two and a half mouths of being 
one hundred years of age. 

_The Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, will 

celebrate its fiftieth anniversary on the 30th of April next, 
which will be the lost day. 

_Tlie Post Office Department will let two thousand and 

twenty -three mail routes this spring. The proposals will be 
received until the 31st inst. 

_The Post Office agent who opened a post, office at Nash¬ 
ville, had forty applications for clerkships from the citizens 
before the office was opened. 

_Mr. Enoch Boone, tho first white male child bora in 

Kentucky, died at his residence in Meade county in Uiat State, 
on the Bth inst,, iu his 85tli year. 

— Tlie Richmond Enquirer says the Southern people can 
raise any article of Yankee industry. Some wag coolly asks, 
why don't they raise tlie blockade! 

_The Norfolk (Va.) Day Book predicts that no cotton or 

tobacco will be cultivated this year, but Uiat the ground will 
be devoted to raising food exclusively. 

_Tlie city of Odessa has been invaded by mice to an alarm¬ 
ing extent. The cats have eaten so many that they have 
grown too corpulent to Catch any more. 

_The Ohio canals are expected to open for business on 

their whole hues on the 15th of March. The Pennsylvania 
canals will probably open about the same time. 

— The Nashville Banner, which surrendered with Fort 
Douelson. has resumed publication as a Union paper. Its 
proprietors profess to have experienced a change of heart. 


Thk Si*KINa-LiKK Whathp.h is rapidly melting the snow, 
and starting wheeled vehicles. The “freshet” promises large 
dividends in the fluid state, and many fears of damage are 
entertained. The sleighing is wm est in tlie city, but we learn 
that there is yet plenty, in spots, in tlio surrounding country— 
the drifts being large and numerous, and greatly impeding 
locomotion iu most thoroughfare.*. To-day (March II,) is the 
most spring like of the season, the bright, warm sun indi 
eating tlie return of a warm and genial atmosphere — aeou- 
sunimatiou devoutly to be wislicd- 


BUCKWHEAT AND THE WLEtE WORMS. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Seeing it stated in 
the agricultural papers, that the sowing of buck¬ 
wheat on land infested with wire worms would 
destroy them, I deem it of importance to say such 
is not my experience. In the fall of '46, the sub¬ 
scriber plowed, early iu October, a piece of old 
meadow land, beside tbe Mud Creek that (lows 
through Wayne county, and observed that in a sag, 
where the water sets back before it flows ihe whole 
meadow", there were some wire worms, and took the 
precaution to drop on said land nearly a barrel of 
lime and ashes per acre, after tbe com was planted, 
to prevent tbe worms from destroying tbe crop. 
Now for the result. The corn came up, and attained 
an altitude of four to six inches high, when the 
wire worm began to work, aud within loss than two 
weeks destroyed two acres, not leaving a hill. On 
the 2Stb day of June, sowed said piece to buck¬ 
wheat, and a strip of corn, to see whether they 
would destroy it a second time. I could see no dif¬ 
ference in the quantity eaten by the worms. They 
seemed to relish the buckwheat quite as well as the 
coni, eating from ono-fourth to one-half of all that 
was sown. The next crop that was sown was win¬ 
ter wheat, which was almost wholly destroyed by 
the worms, tbe winter finishing what the worms bad 
left I then plowed tho land and sowed it to oats, 
and a heavier crop is seldom seen on any land. 
Could not discover any eaten off by the wire worms. 

The reason why there is obtained a fair crop ot 
buckwheat on such land, many times, is because 
said wheat is a very quick growing plant, and the 
worms get their living on the green roots of the 

grass, which has been inverted but a short time. 

6 ’ A. G. Perckt. 


Farm Baa’ Club op East Mains, (Brooms Co.) —Officers 
for 1862: President — Aiim. H. Grkknk. Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer — Robert Hogg. Librarian — Martin J. Swift This is 
the fourth year since tho Club was orgituized. It meets 
through tlio winter every Monday evening, to discuss some 
given subject, aud on the first Monday evening iu the month 
a speaker is procured from abroad, which makes it very inter 
esting. Tlie farmers of East Maine could not get along with¬ 
out their Club Meetings, their Fourth Of Juiy celebration, and 
their Fair and Flowing Match in tlie fall.— R. u, 


An Egos traorpinary Goosb is thus told about in a letter 
just received from Mr. C. N. Bkkchkk, of Woodbury, Conn.:— 
“ I think that I have an extraordinary goose. She commenced 
laying the 23d of Sept., 1861, and has laid every month since. 
Sixty eggs I have found; how many more she has laid I cannot 
tell, for she dropped some of them. 1 exhibited her and her 
mate, and five of lior eggs, at our Town Fair, Oct 3d, and took 
one of the prizes. On Christmas day she laid an egg that 
weighed over ten ounces, and sold for twenty-five cents. If 
any one will tell a bigger true story than this, I will surrender •’ 


Gulls on Horses. 

As the heat and labors of the season increase, 
horses will suffer lrtjtn various flesh wounds, which, 
if not immediately cured, will cause great suffering 
to the horse, and waste of time and temper to the 
owner. Let, therefore, a hint or two from the Amer¬ 
ican Agriculturist be now heeded: 

“Prevention is better than cure. In the first 
place, be sure that your harness is in perfect work¬ 
ing order. See to it especially that the collar fits 
well, and is smooth and hard. If the inner surface 
is rough, it must chafe, and soon wear off the skin. 
A loose layer of leather under the collar is a good 
contrivance to lessen friction Hpon tne animal’s 
neck and shoulders. 

“While spring work is pressing, let the horses’ 
shouldora be washed, every other morning, with a 
solution of alum and whisky. This being a power¬ 
ful astringent, will serve to toughen the skin and 
prevent its breaking. At night, when coming home 
from work sweaty and sore, let the shoulders be 
washed with tepid water, then rubbed dry. Ifl not¬ 
withstanding these precautions, galls occur on the 


A Wuigi;tt Young Durham.—M r. J. H. Vinoknt, of like, 
Wyoming county, N. Y.. writes us that he has a Durlism bul 1 
that weighed 600 lbs. when six mouths old, 1,290 lbs. when 
eighteen months old, and 1,600 lbs. when twenty-three months 
old, (on the 2d inst.) A good weight, and progressive, even 
if the young blood was pampered,—but as Mr. V. says noth¬ 
ing on Unit point, we suppose tlie calf did not have the milk 
of more than one cow, or extea feed after weaning. 


Blood Horskm at Auction.—I t will be seen, by reference 
to advertisement in this paper, that tlie flue stock of horses 
(including several thorough breds) collected and bred by the 
late Dr. Cars, of Canandaigua, will be sold at public auction 
oil the 20th inst Tlie announcement is worthy the attention 
of admirers and brooders of superior horses. 


















soil” — or our rich, black, prairie loam — over 
retentive clay—is utterly unfit lor most orchard 
finite in its natural condition and position —the 
books to the contrary notwithstanding. But under¬ 
drain this, and trench-plow it—deep enough to bring 
np plenty of day, and perhaps lime—and alter its 
capacity for retaining moisture, in a dry time, and 
modify its dark color by admixture—and yon may 
make of it a limit soil -almost, equal to the natural 
wheat soi l. 

Cold water is the greatest enemy the ordinary 
orchardist has to contend with; an insufficiency of 
alumina or clay, is often fatal; lime is no less neces- 
saiy to most limits; the phosphates, potash, soda,, 
&a, are essential, and not always easily supplied; 
vegetable matter cannot tie dispensed with; but is 
almost always sufficiently abundant, and can be 
added, at little cost when needed. But, in nine of 
every ten eases, 1 will come hack to cold water as 
the cause of general failure—so far as soil is con¬ 
cerned—and point you to drainage and the trench- 
plow for prevention and cure. 

Always prepare orchard ground in autumn, 
except in loose sand, perhaps, whether you plant 
then or not There is less time for it in spring; and 
frost is a great pulverizer of good clay. As a rule, 
your orchard soil should be well worked, to a depth 
of at least 13 inches—and better 18— if its character 
will admit of it And, if the clayey subsoil be 
stirred by the subsoil-plow six or eight inches 
deeper, so much the better. 


FRUIT CULTURE IN MICHIGAN. 

Bob. Rural New-Yorker: — An article in the 
last Rural, entitled “ Peach Culture in St Joseph, 
Mich., so abounds in misrepresentions that it would 
seem due to truth and the reader* of the Rural, that 
the facts in the case be briefly stated: 

In the first instance, our prevailing winds are 
from the north-west, west, and south-west 

Fro® north-west wind, all the east shore from 
St Joseph (o Grand Haven, is equally protected. 
From west to south-west, St Joseph is only pro¬ 
tected by a narrow and shallow extremity of the 
lake, while points further north are also fully pro¬ 
tected Irom those. On this point I would refer you 
to the authority ol T. T. I .von, of Michigan, in an 
article published but. recently in the Rural, in 
which he mentions the effect upon the climate of a 
portion of South-Western Michigan, of “the cold, 
dry winds which sweep down from the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains over the prairies, and past the head of Lake 
Michigan.’ Now, in all reason, St, Joseph must be 
more exposed to these winds than points further 
north along Ike shore. 

The facts sustain t^js theory; for I am told by 
reliable fruit men of St Joseph that the peach 
region there is narrow—that beyond two or three 
miles from the lake they are subject to failure. But, 
as you advauco northward, the region for the culti¬ 
vation ot tender fruits widens, embracing the whole 
north-western portion of Van I!urea county—eight 
or more townships of land—and a large portion of 
Allegan county, wherein the peach and other tender 
fruits nave been successfully cultivated. 

Next let me direct your attention to this expres¬ 
sion:—“The thermometer indicates a difference of 
from fifteen to twenty degrees between St, Joseph 
and any point twenty-five miles from there in favor 
of the former.” I have been taxing ray philosophy, 
with the vain endeavor to reconcile this little genial 
spot —this little, patch of equatorial warmth, with the 
eager and bluff northern atmosphere surrounding it; 
and with the vain endeavor to determine how it. 
is possible that the isothermal line, connecting SL 
Joseph with the tropics should appear to be so 
abruptly broken otfat both cuds. 

But the writer gives no corroborative facts, and 
no train of plausibility—leaving us to our own 




ADVERTISING TKIUls, In Advnnee—THlBTY-FrvB 
Cwvts a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or fi 2 kj cents per line «>f space. Si'Kcial Notices (fol- 
lomoir reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line 
tjr-Tlioimmeii.se circulation of the Rural Nxw-Yorkkr- 
tull twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jotir- 
nal- renders it by far the Best.and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This vaot should bo borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers. Land 
Agents. Ac., Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
tho North for patronage. 


Every one who grows vegetables should make 
an effort to have them of the very best quality. 
One good celery plant, well blanched, crisp, and of 
a fine nntty flavor, is worth more for use than a 
dozen poor plants. To all amateurs who wish to 
grow fine celery, either lor consumption or exhibi¬ 
tion, wo commend the following: 

To Produce Vert Fine Csleky,— Hitherto I 
have only treated of this vegetable so as to produce 
an ordinarily good sample, and in a way that will 
pay the market-gardener; but if it tie desirable to 
have extra quality and the largest size, some differ¬ 
ence should be made in the culture. Celery will 
feed freely on very rich manures if judiciously 
applied, but not otherwise; and the best time to use 
such is during active growth, and after the greatest 
heat of summer is past 
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ruaiBuui™ m.u. may surround ir. in tills, it possesses a power 
in common With many Other ptunta. Tho castor oil plant 
(Hicinus communis) is n well-known instance of a plant being 
apparently a tender annual in some climates, and a tree of 
considerable hardiness in others. 

“ ftl *ho special cose of the cotton plant, this matter has been 
decided by many modem writers. Your Committee wiU only 
refer in this paper to one instance. 

“ fn the ‘Transactions of the Liiuiman Society,' Dr. K. Bu 
chauun Hamilton says of the common cotton: ‘The plant 
bring an annual, or growing to a small tree with a woody stem, 
lasting for years, is a mere accidental circumstance, owing to 
manner of treatment.' (Vo!. XIII., p. 402.) 

“He further shows how this is brought about in the East 
Indies by the time of sowing. If sown early in spring, it 
flowers the same year, exhausts itself and is plowed under 
If sown late in summer, it. only partially exhausts itself, and 
becomes a shrub. If not sown till Ml, it forms a woody 
stem, and then continues for years. He ‘lias scon them, 
cultivated in the East Indies, at least, twelve feet high, and as 
thick as his leg . 1 Ho concludes his remarks by observing. 
11 am confident that every kind known in India might be 
reared in different ways, so as to become an annual, a slirnh, 
or a tree.’ 

“Your Committee further observe that the public prints have 
recently announced that ' it is not the Go.isypium arborevm 
ot Linn.'cad, as first given out by its introducer, but ttie O. 
acuminatum. 1 Your Committee have not access to the works 
of Roxburgh, who first described this variety, nor to the 
drawings of Dr. Wight, by whom it has been figured; but in 
the Flora of India by the latter author (see Prod rooms Flora- 
Peninsula; Indite Oriental is, by Dw, Wight and Arnott, page 
OA,) it is stated that all the cottons described by botanists ns 
distinct species are probably only forms of the common cot¬ 
ton, and at host, are only three species, characterised by the 
color of the seed — white, black, or copper colored; and in 
tills arrangement they positively refer the Peruvian cotton to 
the common form — 0 . herbaiunmu 

“The Committee have therefore respectfully to report that 
they do not consider the - Perennial Cotton Tree of Chili • 
essentially different from tho common herbaceous cotton of 
general cultivation, And that; they believe its sta tod hardiness 
and arborescent character accidental circumstances that will 
not probably follow it when introduced into other climes " 


There is no difficulty in 
obtaining heads of eight to ten pounds weight, and 
in some instances even mom, it the following direc¬ 
tions bo adopted: 

Raise the plants, and plant out as before directed, 
with the exception of the trenches, which should be 
opened wider, and about half as much more well- 
rotted mauure added. When a trifle advanced in 
size, and growing fast, place a few inches of fresh 
“maiden” earth alongside of the stalks; and if there 
is a hog-pen at hand, procure a quantity of the 
drainings and slush, fresh as it is, convey it to your 
rows of celery, and after raising a small ridge out¬ 
side and away a short distance from the plants along 
the row, pour it on the surface. Take care that this 
does not come too near the sloths, or it will most 
assuredly rot them; and do not mutilate the roots, 
or they will bo destroyed. Do not apply thisor any 
other strong manure during hot weather, or tire 
increased luxuriance will not. bear the sun’s rays, 
and the leaves will blister. A wet, lime is tho best 
for this kind ot application; and in the absence ot 
frequent rains, use water very freely. If hog-drain¬ 
ings are not to be had, a good but not equal substi¬ 
tute is dung-hill drainings, or guano dissolved in 
water at the rate of fifteen gallons to one pound. If 
the hog-wash be used, one application will bo 
enough; but of the others, a repetition every three 
or four days for throe weeks will lie necessary. The 
after-soiling may proceed as before advised, with 
the exception that if deferred longer tho weight will 
be greater, 

It may bo thought that this is a strong dose; but 
we must recollect that it is only applied when 
growth is most active, and the plants under favora¬ 
ble circumstances as to temperature; and most veg¬ 
etables will flourish at. this period with manures o( 
so rich a nature an to kill them at other times. It is 
from a want of knowledge on this very point, that 
so much mischief is frequently done in this way. 
What is here advisoil has often been done in my own 
practice, when wishing to obtain extraordinary 
results, and has answered the purposes for which it 
was intended. 

The following criteria will show what a first rate 
head of celery is, and how it ought to appear on the 
exhibition table. The weight may be from six to 
ten pounds. It should be taken np with the roots 
preserved, and cleanly washed, The external form 
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PENSTEMON 


Tub Penstemon family is a very lieautiful genns 
of perennial plants, well worthy the attention of all 
lovers of Uowers. The prevailing colors are blue 
and red, of many shades. The plants range from 
one to twoleet in height, the flowers are hell-shaped, 
and are attached to a strong flower stem often a foot 
in height, in the tom of a panicle. Our engrav¬ 
ing shows a short side branch, or pedicel. 


to* , I , 0 - N \ Tlie co-partnership heretofore ex- 
is ling between the undersigned. under the mm 10 ami style 
v lOPblanb, Fowf.K 8 .tr Co., is this day disrolvtjby mutouJ 
consent. JOHN CClRFl ii 

Lima, N. Y , March 3,1SB2. O. W. AJ £ POWlfcHS, 

N. B —Raid Copeland, who will continue the business ofthe 
Genesee Niinvenes, now offers superior trees on the most favor- 
able terms. 
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The Cortland Academy, at Homer, N. Y., 
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other braochrH ol a ii rushed Academic education 
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were uninjured—but tho fruit buds materially 
destroyed. The ensuing summer I visited St 
Joseph, and from personal observation, and the 
representations of Iruit growers, ascertained that 
the degree of cold, and the effect upon the fruit 
buds, had been (be same there as at South Haven. 
But tho writer Bays:—“Emit buds are never killed 
by winter cold at Si Joseph." St. Joseph has 
acquired a well deserved reputation for her fruit; but 
what has Hie to gain in the estimation of the Intel¬ 
ligent readers ot the Rural, by such nrrogation as 
the above. As to the retarding of vegetation in the 
spring by tho cool influence of tho lake, points 
farther north have at least the same, if not superior 
advantages, to St. Joseph. 

From personal observation 1 am convinced that 
the lake shore country, from Si Joseph to the Kala¬ 
mazoo River, is capable of producing all ihcfraita 
of this latitude, wiih profit to the cultivator—hav¬ 
ing advantages of market unsurpassed. In saying 
this, I would not disparage any other locality. 
Indeed, although not personally acquainted, I have 
been told that peaches cun Ixi grown on the lake 
shore, as far north even as Grand Traverse Bay. 

I write Ibis only to correct any false impressions 
made by the ungenerous reflections of our Si 
Joseph neighbor. We do not wish to parade our 
advantages unwisely before the public, but prefer 
to lx? “known by onr fruits.” In closing, allow me 
to express an earnest desire for the success of the 
Rural and rural pursuits everywhere. 

South Haven, Van Buren Co., Mich. A S. Dyckran. 
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pleto and reliable ever l. nind in thin country and a true reure- 
sentative of our choice stuck. J rtpre- 
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Fokksts on tub Nortii Sibes or IIai. 8 .—Dr. Stevens, In 
his last lecture on the geological history of North America, 
described, as will be seen in tho report in our last issue, tho 
great submergence of the continent after it had received 
uearly its present form. During this submergence, a cold 
ocean current swept over the land which was buried beneath 
the waters, from the north to the south, 


i, wearing away the 
rocks, and carrying their debris upon their southern sides. 
Dr. Stoven 9 stated that our most fertile soils arc- fouud in this 
drift. 

At the close of tho lecture, Professor Mason, tho President 
of the Association, remarked that se.verul years since, ho hap- 
pencil to have a conversation with a moo who had spout his 
life in buying and selling land, and tho man told him tlmt he 
very soon learned not to take np lund from tlia north side of 
a hill. Professor Mason said tout hi* atteniion being thus 
called to toe matter, he had made very extensive observations 
and inquiries, which had fully confirmed toe opinion of the 
speculator .—ficitmtijic American. 


it OFIKrG ; SLATE, 

EAGLE SLATE COMPANY. 

OE p °T, QUARRIES, 

Corner of 10th Avenue and At Hyderville, Vermont. 

12th Street, New York. A. K. R1DEK. 

AJ»AM PONTON. 

Tins Company invito tho attention of too public to their 
sopenor and well known Green and Purple roofing slate 
wniet. they aro-prepared to deliver from their Quarries or Del 
pot, in a .11 Ki/en mi i tab I h for roofnife. 

The public, are cautioned ogaiust a spurious and inferior arti¬ 
cle. which has been represented and used ns •' Eagle Slate," A 
Mats r<x\) is irrcftrabfc la tin, xhlnoltx, or iron. If well put on it 
lasts a life time without needing repairs It is as cheap as tin or 
shingles it needs no paint Rain water from a wlato roof ig 
pure; it has no taint of decayed wood or paint. Slate route are 
fire prnor. Insurance Companies favor thorn. Steam will not 


omne ol the varieties are fender, but we have a 
good collection that will endure our climate, and 
flower most bountifully. The penstemon id propar 
gated by dividing the roots by cuttings or layering. 
I hints may he obtained of nurserymen in the spring. 
They may also lie grown from seeds, which should 
be sown in the open ground in May. 


SPRING HOT-BEDS AND COLD 


FRAMES. 

The following article, written by a New Jersey 
market gardener, which we find in the Horticulturist 
for March, is timely and valuable. Most portions 
with little experience start their hot-beds for rearing 
plants too early, and never get good, stocky, hardy 
plants. " 3 

“As our operations are conducted with a view to 
protit, and on a large scale, we Jailer ourselves Unit 
in some respects our system is simpler and cheaper 
1 in private practice, competition 
I contrivances, so 
g as profitable as 


Cost op the New Grounds op rnvj “London Horttcui, 
tural Society.”—T wenty acres in all, and toe finishing ami 
furnishing of which, it is said is to cost $25,000 per acre 
Various colored gravels for walks between toe box edging* 
have been successfully introduced. 


inquires ami 


Brush Tile, Quinces. & a—I am but. little versed in the 
reading of your excellent paper, having lately emigrated from 
a southern clime, but fool at liberty to intrude in your taiiotum 
with an inquiry nr two. We have a largo amount of Locust 
trees that are suffering from the borer cutting some entirely 
down, while others are so much injured that premature decay 
soon follows. Would whitewash lie of any service to them? 
Is whitewash any advantage to friuUrecs. done early in spring? 
liavo any of your corrcMpMudenta any ox|K*rienn«! in what is 
termed in England brush tile?—that is, digging a deep trench 
cutting refuse brush ‘rom shade and fruit trees, cutting fine 
and placing in the bottom, covering with straw, then tilling up 
with earth. If so. would it be of service right or ten years In 
a sandy soil With slight descent? Wliat crops are best adapted 
in the tillage ot mi orchard — something that will grow in the 
shade'' We have an orchard that needs cultivation, and ! am 
at. a loss what crop to put on to insure a better culture of the 
fruit trees? Gan you or ativ of your correspondents give mo 
any information cmieerniiig the culture of the Quince? There 
were a tuw years ago forty or fifty fine trees on our place but 
have seemed iu decay with black rot., ms called hero,-a knotty 
excrescence that soon covers the tree; sometimes, however 
toe thrifty hark turns black, and lot when you think all is 
going on well, the yellow leaf indicates death. Do they need 
protection? Is a sandy soil any detriment? What treatment 


I pXEClTTORK’ HALF' 

J IDKii' SALE.--TIi,. undersigned, execute 
will, Ao,, of Doctor Ldho.v Cakk, deceased, will 
Auction, at the late residence of I)r. Cakr, in 
Canandaigua, Ontario Coant.v, N. v., 

On Thursday, the 30th day of March, 

Commencing at ten o'clock. A. M. p the following i 
city, to wit: R 1 


FARM HEDGES 


than that adopted 
having the efliict of drawing out all 
as to make our manner of workin 
possible. 

’‘in (heraising of tender plants, such as tomato, 
melon, or cucumber, there is often a great error 
committed in starting too early, as they cannot tie 
solely planted out in this district until the 20th or 
25th ot May. The 15th of March is much more 
preferable for starting the hot-bed than the 15th of 
February; and if the use of u green-house can be 
had, by sowing in boxes there, there is no necessity 
for starting the hot-bed until the 10th or 15th of 
April, when the green-house plants that have been 
sown a mouth previous, in tho green-house, may be 
planted in the frame, 

“Our manner of making hot-bede is different from 
that in general use in private gardens: whether the 
woodwork ofthe frame is stationary or portable, we 
Invariably use a pit for tho reception of tho pre¬ 
pared hot manure. This pit is from 2 to 2j feet 
deep, 6 feet wide, and of arty length required. The 
advantage of this over having the bobbed built 
above the ground is, that it requires loss heating 
material, and, being all under ground, is but little 
affected by the outside temperature. The manure 
being^ duly prepared by two or three turnings, 
the pit is filled up—packed moderately firm—to 
within 9 inches ot the top of the boards, the Bashes 
put on, and kept close to “draw up” the heat. As 
sooo as the heat is found to be 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker 


I have observed for 
a great maiiy months past, several paragraphs in 
the Rural respectingfcncesand hedges, with inqui¬ 
ries, what sort ot plant or tree will make the cheap¬ 
est, quickest, and most durable hedge, 1 have seen 
the Osage Orange; it is quick in growth, and will 
therefore be of short duration. J t may suit gardens, 
but will not do for farms, as it is too weak, and 
would not turn cattle. I have also seen Beech 
fences, which are very strong and of some durabil¬ 
ity; and I have seen the Prickly Holly, which ia 
very strong and durable, is of slow growth, and is 
an evergreen, in England. This sort of fence is 
confined to the gardens of the opulent, though there 
are often a few bushes mixed with farmer's Haw¬ 
thorn hedges. There is a smooth-leaved Holly, which 
is not so strong, grows larger and quicker. The 
White Hawthorn is in general the plant that is in 
common use in Great Britain and Ireland for farm 
hedges. It is of slow growth, and requires pains in 
weeding and fencing on both sides, for at least ten 
years. It wants cutting and laying aftcrit has been 
planted in hedge-raws for three or four years, to 
keep it thick at the bottom. It requires more of 
this sort of management here than it does in Eng¬ 
land, for this climate has a tendency to cause trees 
to grow tall. Last summer I cut a sprout of one of 
my thorns that measured 6 feet II inches. 

1 am now going to say something of the fences 
about my tann. About fourteen years ago I planted 
about HO, (WO plants English White Hawthorn,inclos¬ 
ing four fields, two gardens, and a fence on each 
side of tho road—about a mile and a half in length 
altogether. They have done remarkably well, 
quite answered my expectations, are admired by 
all, and make a beautiful and strong fence. My 
countrymen all agree that they never saw a bettor 
or finer fence in England. It would tie well for 
(hose who have any doubt about the success of this 
plant, to come and see for themselves. Out of all 
that I planted, I have not lost one by miceor any other 
cause. I planted about 00,000 of the seed last sum¬ 
mer. I expect they will vegetato this year. 

The time for planting orchard trees is approach¬ 
ing, and I would recommend them to be planted at 
an angle of about ten degrees from the perpendicu¬ 
lar, inclining to the west. You will then have your 
trees upright when grown up, as the westerly winds 
are the most prevalent and strongest. 

Near Rochester, N. Y., 1862. John Park. 


THE ORCHARD—SOIL AND DRAINAGE, 


Protection from high winds and drianage is 
essential to successful fruit culture in the West, and 
the sooner this is realized by our friends in that 
section Lbe better. The following is from the pen 
of Dr. Kennicott, whose long experience entitles 
his opinions to the highest consideration: 

The first great, principle in the preparation of soil 
for fruit growing, is Thorough Drainage—Under- 
drainage, The second—depth, strength, or specific 
fertility—and capacity for holding just moisture 
enough, anil no morel A]] these latter conditions 
are oftenest found in a good i cheat soil. Land that 
will produce half a dozen good crops of winter 
wheat, with suitable rotation, is a pretty sure 


( 1 - A - 37* E T I KT Gi- S . 

ar.O PIECES NEW CARPETINGS FOR SPRING Busi¬ 
ness, comprising beautiful styles and new designs. 

OTTIi STOCK 

Is more complete in variety than can be found in own house in 
the stale. Many patterns uro designed and manufactured ex- 
pronely for oui*s 5 ulvctf, and ?u*rc not to bo found eJeewhere 

ELEGANT WILTONS. ROYAL VELVETS; 

Bigelow qud English Brussels. 

English Turff-tj",-, American do; 

Lowell Hartford, and other best, makes 
Extra Imperial S Flys ; 

Extra Superfine itigruins 
Common do. 

Wool and Worsted do. 

Cotton and Wool, 

STAIR CARPETS, 

From I s fid to $2.50 per yard; 

FLOOR CLOTHS in beautiful designs; 

DRUGGETS, I «5, S, 10 and 12-4 wide; 

Feltings, Dutch Wool. Hemp; 

lo Let. overy kind of Gar rioting the market affords. 

Our arranxemeutH with niiuiul.ie.tiirersaio such that we shall 
be in daily receipt of goods direct from the looms, for the next 
SO days, making our stock very attractive at all times. 

We purchase for cash of the makers, which enables us to sell 
os low as any house in the State. 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers and dealers in Husk, i/ac>\ i'alm. Ijraf and Sen 
Gi-nrs McUtrcxscs T 

hhyju r Heds and PHlows, made to order, of {-'urn Live. Oeese 
Mai/iers. 

f .l" Carpet Ware Rooms. 35 State St. Rochester. N Y 
estkeotl ItOWE & ROGERS. 


up in tho frame—but 
not before—four or five inches of dry soil is regularly 
spread over the surface, in which is plunged a ther¬ 
mometer for a day or two, anti when it indicates a 
temperature of 80 degrees, with a tendency to 
decline, the seed is sown or the seedlings planted, as 
the case may be. As the weather becomes warm 
and the plants get vigorous, water is freely given! 
and air in warm, mild days. The best protection 
from frost at night we find to be straw mats, made 
long enough to overlap the sash at each end six 
inches, a mat for a six-feet' sash requiring to be 
something over seven feet long. 

“For raising our spring plants of cabbage, eauli- 
flow'or, or lettuce, we use onfy cold frames; that is, 
frames on the surface of the ground, without any 
heating material; these wc usually start by the first 
week in March. Ilave the ground finely pulverized, 
and sow rather thin. By oue month from tho time of 
sowing we have fine, strong, hardy plants for plant¬ 
ing in the open ground. Careful attention is neces¬ 
sary in giving abundance of air, and by covering up 
by straw mats at night, so as entirely to exdudo 
frost. 

“|We have practiced this plan for some years past, 
and find it cheaper, requiring less attention, and 
producing much bettor plants than those raised in 
hot-beds.” 


Information Wanted. — I urn no farmer, but wish to live 
in toe country; have a small place, all iu wheat, anil I wish to 
set out all kinds of fruit trees. Will some of your numerous 
correspondents give me the desired information? How will it 
do to -el standard and dwarf apple, pear and cherry crees in 
the wheat? Also set peach trees and grape vines in the same? 
Will it do to plow aud set strawberry plants between trees 
(peach and apple.) that have been set out one year? Which 
side ot' a hill (east or west) is best for apple and peach? Have 
no north or south side. —I. L. H , Indianapoli.r Jud, Feb , 
1882. ’ ' ’ 

Your trees and vines would buffer very much in the wheat, 
and many doubtless would die, unless the wheat was destroyed 
for a Inrge space aronnd each. tree. Nothing is more injurious 
than n grain crop among young trees. Strawberries will do 
well in a young orchard. We would prefer an eastern slope 
for an orchard, but iu some places, where late spring frosts are 
common, a western exposure would be better, as the trees 
Would bo later Ln blossom mg and often escape when thooe 
more forward would be destroyed. 


Tj’-A.Tt.iyc IFOR SAT.J 1 , One ofthe best Forms in 
* of 'I- acres, 27 miles south of Chicago, >£ mile from 

KK station on wliieto are good Houho and Barn, Orchard 
I trailer and living water Price. 130 per acre Terms- half dr.wu’ 
balance on time For particulant inquire ofthe suhftc.tilW ’ 
t W- ft. HUNT, Thornton Station. CookCo^ Dl 

A TaE-. 10,1X10 large, 

JV straight, thrifty Apple Trees, i yearn old, aud in excellent 
condition for trunepkuitiug, fur salad a, low price, as they must 
be removed rrom the premises before the first of Ma.v next For 
pm tiroiore apply to Thomas Smith. Francos SL, Rochester, or 
address C. IL ROGERS, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Palmyra, Feb 27. 1862. ( 34 -tf 


[,'ARM FOR S5.A r — About IS acres of land lying 
l on the canal I miles from Eairnort, Monroe Co. The soil 
is a Moudv loam, and well watered. House nearly new and targe 
enough for a small iainil v. There is a young orchard on ine 
promises. 1 nee, $2,300, s5U0 down and the balance on long lime. 
For further particulars address 8 

Feb, 27.18& (634-tf) C. H. ROGERS, Palmyra. N Y. 


A New Use for Crinoline.— A lady corres|>ondoot of tho 
Lotto/je Gardener tays: “The fruit trees in my orchard house 
liave been much blighted this year; tops of the young shoots 
curl up. I have, 1 think, destroyed the dy now. Not being 
able to smoke the house in the ordinary way, I have used a 
lady's crinoline. I bought a cheap one covered with glazed 
calico, pulled it up around a pole, making it close as possible. 


Perry Russet Apple.— An apple called the Parry Pun set 
has for the past few yearn been extensively propagated by our 
nurserymen hereabouts, and having never seen the apple I 
would be very glad to hear through the columns ofthe Rural 
how it is liked by such of our Wisconsin friends as have 
fruited it—A. A. H., Waupim, Wisconsin, March, 1862. 


fTUIE CELEBRATED TROTTING 1ST ALLION 
1 3STEJW JERSEY, 

By Georgi' M Patchen, out of Putney Anthony, by Tmp. Pnam, 
will sttad the ensuing season at tho stables of JOSEPH HALL, 
pa-t Rochester, N. Y., at $50.(JO. For further particulars, see 
hand-bills hereafter. 6 JF 4 t 















objects from the sight, and we could only lie and 
listen and be lulled to sleep and dreams. But how 
taken by surprise we felt when, after going to bed, 
with no thought of a Storm, we rose in the morning 
and found the ground covered with snow I We 
wished snow storms would always happen in the 
daytime, because the snow came down so noiselessly 
that it gave no enjoyment in the falling unless it 
could lie seen. In addition to the ordinary sounds 
of night, we had, one autumn, a little neighbor move 
into our chamber, or rather between the chamber 
floor and the plastering of the room beneath, without 
making application or proposing any terms for rent, 
lie seemed industrious; and, judging by the quan¬ 
tity ol stores he brought in and deposited for winter 
use, sufficiently provident lie had, however, a had 
habit of working or racketing nights; and many a 
time when we juniors had been coaxed off to bed at 
an early hour by the promise of finding something 
under our pillows in the morning, (said something 
consisting of raisins, candy, or the like,) we were, 
wakened after the retirement of the older members 
of the family by sounds which we interpreted as 
produced by our little tenant plying his busy trade, 
or setting his house in order, or playing at some 
noisy game with a frolicsome guest. And how sorry 
we were when the little creature that we thought 
such an ornament to the place, as he sprang from 
tree to tree or ran along the fence, his cheeks stuffed 
with corn, or, may be, carrying a walnut in his 
teeth, occasionally stopping to take it in his paws 
and chirp his delight, and satisfaction over it. was 
finally voted a wicked trespasser on birds’ nests, and 
condemned to lie shot. a. 

South Livonia, N. Y., 1802, 


I FIND WO LIGHT, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

STANZAS. 


[Written for Moore's RnTal New-Yorker.] 

BIRDIE'S LESSON. 


I FIN'D no light, 

Though long I've searched within my heart to see 
One filial act, one proof of love to Thee. 

Yet nil is dark, or but a flickering ray, 

Which, self-rleeelving. lends my feet, astray; 

I’ve sought to keep the law, but thoughts of sin 
Arc ever present; and 1 look within, 

And find no light. 

I see no light; 

Though 1 have prayed, I still have vainly sought 
To gain a victory o’er the sin I fought; 

Upon a sea of doubts I ni tempest tossed,§ 
Despairing to he saved, yet fearing to he lost. 
Rebellious passions and a stubborn will 
I hate, and yet indulge them still. 

I see no light. 

Ill seek no light— 

For I deserve none—1 have sought to find 
In my own darkness guidance for the blind; 

Rut now I'll Feek no longer peace within— 

I come to Thee, blest Savior, filled with sin; 
Though I am vile, I prny that Thou wilt dress 
My soul in Thy fine robe of righteousness, 

And be my light. 

Be Thou my light; 

Though sin and darkness only reign in me, 

Yet to Thy cross 1 cling, and my salvation see. 
Completed there, 0, help me to receive 
Thy gracious fulness, faith in Thee to live; 

Save me from sin. and in life's darkest hour, 
From death s cold waters may my spirit soar 
With Christ, my light. 


THK sun hath sought his wonted rest 
In regal chambers of the West, 

And silence deep 

Hath lulled fair, Nature, care opprest, 

To gentle sleep. 

E'er since the morn was ushered in, 
Gladsome and bright the world hath been; 
But with the. day 

It rests, for Twilight, pensive queen, 
Resumes her sway. 

Blest evening hour, stretch forth thy wand, 
And at its mystic, mute command, 

Shull visions bright, 

More beauteous than of fairy land, 

Illume the night. 

The past, with all its hallowed hours, 

Its youth, its sunshine, and it* flowers, 

Now radiant grains; 

We stray 'inong its enchanted bowers, 

Its limpid streams. 

These haunts are peopled by the young, 
Tlio loved of whom my heart hath sung, 
Ah, many a day; 

But dull reality hath flung 
The notes away. 

These sun bright fruits, elysian fair, 

A re bitter-sweet, though gathered whore 
Breathe purest pleasures; 

Oh, mcm'ry’s branches ever bear 
Alloyed treasures. 

But though no bliss the past impart, 
Dreams of the future thrill my heart; 

For bright-winged Hope 
Flits down to heal, with magic art, 

Spirits that droop. 

Yet dark uncertainties entomb 
The rnture with a rayless gloom, 

Nor here below 

Athwart our path do joys to come 
Their shadows throw. 

Visions of absent moments beam 
With a deceitful, treacherous gleam; 

Oh, present hour! 

Thy rays alone are what they seem— 

Of wondrous power. 

Oakwcod, Midi., 1802. 


Birdik, my wee bright blossom, 

Just one year old to day, 

Dear mamma knows some pretty words 
For those sweet lips to say; 

So listen while she tells them; 

Look right into her eye: 

“ God Will taler care of baby 
Now will my darling try? 

« Papa,” “ mamma," and kitty,” 

Of words are all your store.; 

I wonder if my Birdie dear 
Can learu so many more? 

Then list again while mamma tells 
The pretty words to you: 

“ God wit! take care if baby 

Can 11 my precious ’’ tell them, too? 

The tender tone that marked the words 
The “precious darling” heard, 

And suddenly a new desire 
The bady spirit stirred; 

The rose-bud lips were parted, 

And the mother's ear could tell 
“ Got) will take care <f boby /" 

In the broken words that fell. 

Ere long a heavy sorrow came 
The mother’s faith to try; 

Worn out with pain Iter darling lay, 

M\ child they say must die. 

Tin? heart forgot its wonted trust; 

O, take away the cupl 
I cannot drink tlio hitter draught! 

1 cannot give her up I 

Birdie, my wee bright blossom, 

You must n<> t leave me so; 

You need dear mamma's loving care; 

I cannot let you go. 

From the lips that Death was kissing 
In broken accents fell, 

11 God will talxcare of baby!” 

The mother sobbed, “ *Tis well.” 

Rochester, N. Y., 1862. 


Having furnished some acceptable hints with 
regard to the absence of husbands, we would dis¬ 
cuss that obvious correlative, the presence of wives. 
The wife is the recognized mistress of the household, 
but it by no means follows that she should never 
pass beyond its limits. There are some very desira¬ 
ble things that cannot ho found to an adequate 
extent in even the best appointed home. The win¬ 
dow may admit, sunshine, but not in the rejoicing 
floods that gladden in the open street. The best 
ventilated dwelling has not the absolute freshness 
of tlie free air of heaven. The wife may go out for 
light and air, and also for her little round of social 
duties, of friendship or beneficence. She may go 
out for merchandise and marketing, as the mother- 
bird explores every nook for the snug upholstery 
that lines her nest, and the dainty morsels for which 
the birdlings flutter and call. She may go out, too, 
as the robin does, for food for herself, that, she may 
return with a clearer mind, and a larger heart, a 
fresher cheek, and a more elastic step; yea, in some 
instances, when such an improvement is possible, 
with a more equable temper than before. For these 
purposes, the prayer meeting, the lecture, the con¬ 
cert, the soiree and sewing circle are not to be 
despised. But all these wanderings should be sub¬ 
ordinate and occasional, the exception and not the 
rule. 

A wife should, as far as possible, be present at 
meals. It is her privilege to preside at these 
domestic re-unions, and however temptingly the 
viands may be prepared and served, they lose half 
their relish if the queen ol the feast is absent. The 
presence of a pretty woman adds as much to the 
enjoyment of culinary comforts as to Dr. Johnson’s 
favorite amusement of riding in a postchaise. The 
dark hours, too, are seasons set apart for a wife’s 
peculiar reign. The ancients deified night as a 
goddess, and worshipped her as the mother of all 
things, of gods as well as men. The moon is femi¬ 
nine in her ministries, whether lighting the path of 
whispering lovers or blessing the couch where 
wearv children sleep. Aud within doors the house- 


DILIGENCE IN BUSINESS 


A living divine says: “ When I was a boy I 
thought of heaven as a great shining city, with vast 
walls, and domes, and spires, and with nobody in it 
except while tenuous angels, who were strangers to 
me. By and by my little brother died, and I 
thought of a great city with walls, and domes, and 
spires, and a flock of cold, unknown angels, and 
one little fellow that I was acquainted with. He 
was the only one I knew in heaven at that time. 
Then another brother died, and there, were two that 
I knew. Then rny acquaintances began to die, and 
the little crowd continually grow. But it was not 
till 1 had sent one of my little children to his grand¬ 
parent— God—that I began to think 1 had got a 
little in myself. A second went, a third went, a 
fourth went, and by that time I had so many 
acquaintances in heaven that I did not see any more 
walls, and domes, and spires. I began to think of 
the residents of the celestial city. And now there 
have so many of my acquaintances gone there that 
it seems to mo that I know more that are in heaven 
than I do that are on earth.” 


Human life was intended to be a scene of activity 
and usefulness. No man has a charter to be idle. 
A man of this description is losing sight of one end 
of his creation. He is contradicting at every step 
the peculiar physical constitution with which he is 
endowed. He is permitting to lie dormant powers 
which carry with them undeniable evidence of a 
different intent. He is living at war with the world 
above us, where there is unceasing employment 
He is burying a talent He is reclining in an 
element which is as baneful to the soul as it is to 
the body. He is also diffusing around him a pestif¬ 
erous influence, and has no just claims on the boun¬ 
ties of Providence or the exertions of his fellow- 
creatures. 

God does not intend any individual to be idle. 
He has given us understandings to contrive, and 
hands to execute, and he. requires us to employ 
them. It matters not that we have fortune enough 
to be independent, that wo have accumulated or 
inherited enough to raise us above the necessity of 
labor. Whatever our circumstances may be, still it 
is the dictate of reason, justice, and religion, “if 
any man will not work, neither let him eat," 

Labor was God's earliest ordinance, nor has it 
ever been abolished or withdrawn. It is an error 
to regard it in the light which some seem to do, as a 
part of the curse. It is not so. It is true, indeed, 
that, whatever is painful in labor is to be ascribed to 
sin, and would nut have existed had the world con¬ 
tinued innocent. Bill labor itself was the ordinance 
of God while man was in Paradise. Equally base¬ 
less is the idea that, the pursuit of temporal business 
necessarily conflicts with proper attention to that 
which is spiritual. The duties of life arc as incum¬ 
bent on us as the duties of godliness, nor are they 
incompatible. We need not turn our backs on the 
world to save our souls. 

11 Wo need not bid, for cloistered cell, 

Onr neighbor and our work farewell; 

The trivial round, the common task, 

May furnish all we ought to ask, 

Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 

— Standard. 


Nktti* 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

HINTS FOR THE EVENING. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 


youthful memories. Thinking ol the time when we 
were young, (people are accounted old beyond 
thirty, are they not?) when each year scented 
almost, long enough for a lifetime, and the season of 
liay-making and harvesting was immensely longer 
than the whole summer is now, when the trees wore 
their autumn colors mouths instead of weeks, and 
the snow lay on the ground till we almost despaired 
of ever seeing the bare earth again—looking hack 
to this time, we recall nothing more vividly than our 
school days, with their little triumphs and mortifica¬ 
tions. How important they seemed then! how 
insignificant now! The proudest realization of 
maturer ambition could not bring the exultant 
heart-throb that a victory in the spelling or parsing 
class called up, nor failure ol the hopes, plans, 
and efforts of later years product) the feeling of 
utter discomfiture and disgrace attending defeat in 
the small, innocent strife of the school room. So 
cherished are the associations of that happiest time 
of life, that even disagreeable persons and events 
connected with it are remembered not only with 
interest, but with a sort of pleasure also. But. if 
time softens dislikeinto something better than toler¬ 
ance, if we can think with forbearance and even 
indulgence of those who gave us little cause to love 
them iu the days long gone by, with what tenderness 
memory dwells on the chosen of our youthful hearts! 
Nowhere do we tind characters so perfect as those 
we knew and loved in childhood. No after time 
reveals to us promise of such surpassing excellence 
as we recognized in our most gitled school mates. 
The learning of libraries is ignorance compared with 
the words of wisdom that fell from the lips of our 
teachers. How we admired their superior knowl¬ 
edge! How impossible ever to excel or even equal 
it! If we only could become half as wise as they, we 
could be content. 

Again—looking back to the sweet spring-time of 
life, we cannot, help wondering if grown-up people 
ever feel that perfect confidence in their Heavenly 
Father, which, as children, they reposed in their 
earthly parents. What child ever admitted the 
thought that there was in the world another man so 
wise or so good as his father? or doubled, if be were 


GOD DOES NOT WHAT MAN CAN DO 


God never does what man can do. Man can 
make watches, steamboats, build houses, construct 
railroads, fill the world with machinery. God never 
does any of these things. Even Jesus would not 
roll away the stone from the door of the sepulchre, 
because the disciples could do that. But when He 
said, “ Lazarus, come forth,” and be came, bound 
jn his grave-clothes, at Jlis bidding, lie did what all 
created power could not do. 

So, in the work of salvation, though God is a 
sovereign, and has all power, He will not do any¬ 
thing in the kingdom ot grace that man can do. 
Christians should do with their might what they 
can do in the use of means, and yet the means have 
no power only as He makes them effectual. When 
He chooses, He clothes them with wonderful power, 
and generally the humblest and the weakest, to 
show that “ the excellency is of God.”— Intelligencer. 


UNIVERSALITY OF MUSIC, 


The springs of everlasting life are within. There 
are clear streams gushing up from the depths of 
soul, and flow out to enliven the sphere of outward 
existence. But, like the waters of Siloab, they “ go 
swiftly.” You must listen to catch the silvery tones 
of the little rill as it glides from its mountain home; 
you may not witness its silent march through the 
green vale, but its course will be seen in the tresh 
verdure and the opeuing flowers; its presence will 
be known by the forms of life aud beauty which 
gather around it. It is ever thus with the pure. 
You may not hear the “ still small voice,” or heed 
the silent aspiration, but there is a moral influence 
and a holy power which you will feel. The wilder¬ 
ness is made to smile, flowers of new life and beauty 
spring up and flourish, while an invisible presence 
breathes immortal fragrance through the atmosphere. 


The sphere of music is as wide as the sphere of 
nature. Music creeps upon the waters, and tempers 
to cadence the bellowing and roaring seas. The 
nightingale trills it amid the boughs, aud the boughs 
around her wave themselves in music of their own. 
The bending canes whistle it. The sedge, by liver 
bank and ocean shore, sighs in music. No wind can 
move without waking it; the rill dare not gush that 
is not willing to betray itself in music. 

“ The heavens 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony.” 

When the hand of man lays itself on nature, it 
everywhere enlarges the sphere of musical sound. 
The bell swings in the turret with its sweet, deep 
sound: the suolian harp catches the air that would 
creep by without a witness, to make it tell how sad 
it is in this sail earth of ours. Man makes music by 
stroke on cymbal or drum; by touch on strings; by 
breathing into instruments, as if it were an efflux oi 
his own spirit, ns God once breathed into man's nos¬ 
trils the breath of life, aud made him a living soul. 
Most of all does our race pour forth melody in the 
exquisite variations of the human voice, whose 
tones rise as far above all other sounds as man rises 
above all other earthly creatures. 

Wide as the universe, and far-reaching as the 
plenitude of souls that bear God's image, is the 
realm of music. Music, and shadows, and images 
of music, are born in every nestling place of sound. 
Music is more natural to man than speech. Wo all 
sing sooner than we talk. The babe diverts itself 
wiiii its own eooings and musical inurmurings long 
before it attempts to speak; and feels the power of 
a mother’s lullaby before it comprehends words.— 
Lutheran . 


Heaven. —How charming is that word heaven! 
where no tears will ever fall, no groan be heard, 
no sorrow be seen; where no sin will mar the per¬ 
fect joy, no death bring it to an end. Oh, weary 
heart, there is rest for you. Oh, burdened beurt, 
there is full pardon and holiness for you. Do sick¬ 
ness and pain make life a burden? Sickness and 
pain never enter there. Do sinners vex you ? 
None but the holy are lliere. Do you wish perfect 
holiness and perfect bliss? You will find them 
there. Blessed Jesus! in thy name, relying on thy 
merits, 1 humbly hope for heaven. That which 
thou hast bought with thy blood shall be my eternal 
possession. Redeemed, purified, saved, I will there 
praise thee forever. 


The Wife.— It needs no guilt to break the hus¬ 
band’s heart. The absence ot content, the mutter¬ 
ing of spleen, the uutidy dress and cheerless home, 
the forbidding scowl and desolate hearth—these and 
other nameless neglects, without a crime among 
them, have harrowed to the quick the heart’s core ot 
many a man, arid planted there, beyond the reach of 
cure, the germ of dark despair. Oh! may woman, 
before the sight arrives, dwell on the recollections 
of her youth, aud cherishing the dear idea of that 
tuneful time, awake and keep alive the promise she 
so kindly gave. And though she may be the in¬ 
jured, not the injuring oue; the forgotten, not the 
forgetful wife; a happy allusion to the peaceful love, 
a kindly welcome to a comfortable home, a kiss ot 
peace to pardon all the past, and the hardest heart 
that was ever locked in the breast of selfish man 
will sotten to her charms and bid her live, as she 
had hoped, her years in matchless bliss — loved, 
loving, aud content —the soother of the sorrowing 
hour, the source of comfort and the spring oi joy. 

Notuinci hides a blemish so completely as cloth 
of gold. This is the first lesson that heirs and heir¬ 
esses commonly learn. Would that equal pains 
were taken to convince them that the having inher¬ 
ited a good cover for blemishes does not entail any 
absolute necessity of providing blemishes for it to 
cover 1 


Blossoming Thoughts. — The sunlight makes 
the violet blossom. No surgeon’s instrument can 
make dowers blossom, and no hammer can drive 
them forth. But the sweet, persuading sun can call 
them out. A seed is planted. The sun looks, and 
kisses the place again, aud a green plant appears 
above the ground! It looks ouce more, and kisses 
the place once more, and a beautiful white blossom 
unfolds itself! 

And thus it is with the soul. No logic can pry 
out these devout aspirations. No philosophy cun 
drive them forth. But let God’s sweet, persuading 
soul rest upon ours a while, aud they come up and 
blossom. The soul is the garden of the Lord.— B- 
W. Beecher. _ _ _ 

A living faith in moral and religious truth 
expands the mind; quickens the intellect to grasp 
all truth that comes withiu its reach; exciteB the 
imagination to admire the beautiful; and finds 
delight in tracing out the works of God, with all 


Goon Luck.— Some young men talk about luck. 
Good luck is to get up at six o’clock iu the morning; 
good luck, if you had only a shilling a week, is to 
live upon elevenpence and save a penny; good 
luclc is to trouble your beads with your own busi¬ 
ness, and to let your neighbors alone; good luck is 
to fulfill the commandments, and do unto other 
people as we wish them to do unto us. They must 
not only plod, but persevere. Pence must be taken 
care of because they are the seeds of guineas. To 
get on in the world, they must take care of home, 
sweep their own doorways cleau, try and help other 

. . r> •_ a. 


A heart ennobled with grace, to speak with 
reverence, is God’s lesser heaven. 











mornin’, though? We all laid down with our eyes 
skinned mor’n an hour, till they thought we was 
gone, when they come out of their holes, and gin 
ns the only right good chance we had at them.” I 
give the above as a fair sample of the work of the 
sharpshooters in front of our line of battle for three 
days. I never saw their regiment together? they 
were in squads of from two or three to a dozen, and 
never idle. They looked like business men, who 
felt that the advance of a great army had been 
placed in their keeping. Rebel bones on those scat¬ 
tered hills will tell for years to come how faithfully 
their work was done. 


Spherical Case are large hollow shells filled with 
bullets, and a small charge of powder just sufficient 
to burst the shell without greatly scattering the con¬ 
tents. A fuse is attached as in the bomb. It is used 
in battles, on the field, to discharge among masses 
of men, and often makes fearful havoc. The Carcass 
is a shell filled with somo highly inflammable com¬ 
pound, and pierced with several holes. It Is ignited 
by a lose, and tbe Dailies from the ingredients set 
fire to any combustible material around it. Round 
shot heated red hot, and thin iron shells filled with 
/tfStMi-i*' melted iron, are also thrown 

- into towns, ships, etc., to set 
them on fire. Th a Hand Qre- 
fi pp r- .M nade (Fig. 9,) is a small thin 

fe 8 hell tilled with halls and povv- 

der, and fitted with a fuse. 
When used, the fuse is lighted, 
I' n} - - 1 - and the grenade thrown by 
hand. It is used in attacking forts, vessels, etc., at 


that now upon the Mississippi under Com. Foote, 
are of extraordinary size, and the greatest care has 
been exercised in their construction. Readers of 
the Rural will find in another column an interest¬ 
ing sketch of a few experiments in firing these huge 
guns. 


Inauguration of Jefl‘. Davis*.—His Inaugural. 

The birthday of Washington was marked at 
Richmond by the induction of Jefferson Davis to 
the Presidency of the so-called Confederate States. 
Ills Inaugural address,— which we give as a chap¬ 
ter in the history of the present rebellion,—will 
command the admiration of such pious rogues as 
consider the aping of sanctity man’s highest end 
and aim. It possesses the genuine drawl of the 
religions pretender — the real whine and snivel. It 
reads thus: 

Fellow Citizens: — C)u this the birthday of the 
man most identified with the establishment of 
American Independence, and beneath the monu¬ 
ment erected to commemorate his heroic virtues 
and those of his compatriots, wo have assembled to 
usher into existence the permanent government of 
the Confederate States. Through this instrumental¬ 
ity, under the favor of Divine I’rovideuce. we hope 
to perpetuate the principles of our revolutionary 
fathers. The day, the memory, and the purpose, 
seem fitly associated. 


comrade fitly rods to bis rear, with the aid o( our 
reconnoitering ui^ht glass, and another comrade the 
same distance in front, so that we need have no 
difficulty in comprehending that they belong to a 
line of pickets which si l et lies far away from the 
approaches of Leesburg t<> the shore ot the Potomac 
below Alexandria—a line of on posts averaging 
from one to three miles in advance of those white 
tents which render still whiter the snow-clad plains 
of Virginia. The man we first see is a picket on his 
post—a number two man, rear rank of the fourth 
group of the. first section of the second platoon of 
Company C, fill) regiment. ( You may see from Ibis 
statement what a military nomenclature the man 
will die in if lie should be so unfortunate as to be 
shot!) We perceive that he wears huge boots, a 
huge overcoat, huge comforters around his neck, 
and is, on the whole, so well provided with clothing 
that his mere personnel would prove him no frieud 
of the liatless and coatless prophets of the bogus 
Confederacy, llisgun is carried at secure arms," 
out of respect for a mist in the air, but his eyes move 
rapidly from one point to another, so that it would 
be quite useless for a rebel to attempt to sneak upon 
him unuwares. lie is especially attentive to a thickly 
wooded knoll half a mile to the south-west of his 
post; for it is there, he can toll you, that, one of his 
most respected com ratios was shot,, only three nights 
ago, by a prowling secessionist, while carelessly 
strolling about, and he himself is determined not to> 


Fro. 2 — A Howitzer. 

The Howitzer is a form of ordnance attached to a 
carriage, and used in the field for throwing shells. 
It was first used in Germany after the introduction 
ut the Mortar, and has been much improved by both 
Germans and Euglish. Howitzers are short and 
light, and are especially adapted for mountain and 
active service in the field. Chambers are provided 
for tbe reception of the cartridge of less diameter 
than that of the bore of the piece where the ball or 
shell is received. 


Hark! hark! tis tlio shout of the nation rings out, 
And the soul of her song like an ocean is swelling; 

On the dream 
Of her night 
Breaks a beam 
Of the light, 

And tier weary, wan watchers of morning are telling; 
From the sea to tlio lakes 
Every freeman awakes 

To hail the bright morn of her might as it. breaks, 
And shout by the banner that Treason forsakes— 

1 The Union—Now and Forever!’” 
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THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


alone remaining to discharge the gun. Ready! 1 
Fire! A deafening concussion, and in an instant 
the huge shell was seen mounting lit the air with a 
magnificent curve, and its terrible roar gradually 
diminishing as its distance from us rapidly increased. 

It may have risen to the height, of half a mile, and 
was almost lost to view before it began to make its 
descending curve. 

On its disappearance our eyes were eagerly 
directed to the river’s level to mark its fall. It was 
wonderful to wait so long, the seconds lengthening 
out, as it seemed, to minutes. The suspense was 
relieved by the sudden shooting up from the water’s 
line ol a white column of spray far down the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and, as it was estimated, two miles and a 
half away from us. The mortar-boat was scarcely 
moved by the explosion, and the mortar-carriago 
recoiled but two or three inches. This was very 
encouraging. 

The second experiment was made with twenty 
pounds of powder, Capt. Constable again discharg¬ 
ing the gun. The concussion was terrific. Some 
distance in the rear of the boat, where I was stand¬ 
ing, it was not painful, but those who remained 
alonsidc and in the boat were considerably shocked. 
The shell rose beautifully, mounting higher in the 
air, and at the expiration of 294 seconds, struck the 
water at an estimated distance of three miles. This 
concussion showed itself very palpably upon the 
boat. The hatchway coverings in the front part were 
lifted off, and in some eases broken and split, while 
the boat itself recoiled some two or three feet, and 
penetrated the soft bank of the river. 

Experiment number three was made with the full 
charge of twenty-three pounds ot powder. The 
time ot the flight of the ball was thirty-one seconds, 
and the distance three and a half miles. The recoil 
of the gun carriage was about two feet, and the 
effect of tbe concussion upon the loose wooden 
work of the boat was the same as in the previous 
shot. 

Experiment number four gave results similar to 
number three, Capt. Paulding, of the gunboat St. 
Louis, discharging the gun in tbe place of Capt. 
Constable. Capt. Paulding describes the concus¬ 
sion as very stunning and painful, and thinks it 
could not be endured within the bulwarks of the 
mortar boat by any mau for more than eight or ten 
consecutive shots. 

The second day’s trial demonstrated that the 
recoil of the boat was altogether lateral, and not. 
perpendicular, as it was feared it would be. It also 
shows that the iron bulwarks render the concussion 
more severe than it would be without them, and 
that, if they are permitted to remain, some plan will 
have to be devised by which the gunners at each 
discharge may get outside of them. Illustrating 
the effects of the concussion, is the circumstance 


Picketing nnd its Duties.—No. I. 

The New York Evening Post is publishing a 
very interesting series of articles concerning “ Life 
in the Army,” and among the later essays, entitled 
“ Scenes at the Outposts,” is one descriptive of the 
duties devolving upon the Picket Guard. This por¬ 
tion of the army has been, frequently mentioned in 
the telegraphic dispatches, and as few civilians are 
aware of the importance attached to a thorough per¬ 
formance of all the responsibilities devolving on the 
“ Pickets,” their difficulties, dangers, etc., we give 
such space to the subject as we can spare at present, 
and will probably publish the concluding portion in 
our next issue: 

The Picket's Choice.—“To shoot your enemy 
or to be shot by him, is the only choice you have in 
picketing,” said a sergeant one night to a picket he 
was posting. “Here are you, here , and there are 
the rebels, there. If you get a crack at them first, 
all right; but if they get, a shot at you first, then 
look out. for thunder!” The ambiguous declaration 
of consequences aside, the remark of the sergeant 
reveals the whole philosophy of picketing. To 
avoid being shot or surprised, and, perhaps, to 
shoot or surprise his rebellious neighbor opposite, 
is the basis of all the picket's cunning stratagems, 
sly watchings, crafty sneakings, and other maneu¬ 
vers. His entire service is rendered under the 
stern law of meum vs. tuum, with his life as the 
stake. 

The Link of Outposts.— The principles of pick¬ 
eting are the same throughout our entire army. As 
in a forward movement into the enemy’s country, 
the commander throws out a body of skirmishers in 
advance of lii.s main force, so in a permanent encamp¬ 
ment does he throw out a line of pickets, posting 
them, singly or in groups, immediately in front of 
the foe to watch his movements, or at least so far in 
advance of his own force as to secure a suitable 
notification of any advance or other demonstration 
of the enemy. Those posts aro generally within 
sight or hearing of one another, aud the line they 
form is so extended as to inclose and protect the 
whole body of troops to which they belong. 

All natural advantages, such as trees, rocks, nar¬ 
row defiles, Ac., are considered in the selection of 
picket stations, and important openings and fre¬ 
quented foot-paths near an encampment, are habit¬ 
ually placed under surveillance. In active service 
in Virginia, or in almost any settled district, our 
picket stations are farm-houses, mills and barns, 
which the enemy has deserted at the approach of 
Around Alexandria, at Port Tobacco, 


Fro. 3 —A CoLtiMuiA i). 

The Columbiad (Fig. 3) has a bore of equal diam¬ 
eter throughout, but the part near the breech is made 
much thicker than the rest, to resist the strain of 
the powder. In many of these guns the thickness 
increases regularly from the muzzle to the breech, 
giving it. a tapering form. Roth solid shot and shell 
are thrown from this style of cannon; and as its form 
lessens the danger of bursting, it may be made of 
great bore to carry large projectiles. 


Under threats of a military power; civil officers, 
peaceful citizens and gentle women incarcerated for 
opinion’s sake, proclaimed the incapacity ot our 
late associates to administer a government as free, 
liberal and humane as that established for our com¬ 
mon use. 

For proof of the sincerity ot our purposes to 
maintain our ancient institutions, we may point to 
the Constitution of the Confederacy and the taws 
enacted under it, as well US to the fact that through 
all the necessities of an unequal struggle there lms 
been no act on our part, to impair personal liberty 
or the freedom ol speech, of thought, or of the press. 
The courts have been open, the judicial functions 
fully executed, and every right of the peaceful 
citizen maintained as securely as if a war of invar 
sion had not disturbed the land. 

The people of the States now confederated became 
convinced that the government of the United States 
Had fallen into Hie hands Of a sectional majority, 
who would pervert, that most sacred of all trusts to 
the destruction ot the rights which it was pledged 
to protect. They believed that, to remain longer in 
the Union would subject them to a continuance of a 
disparaging discrimination, submission to which 
would be inconsistent with their welfare, and intol¬ 
erable to a proud people. They, therefore, deter¬ 
mined to sever its bonds and establish a new Con¬ 
federacy for themselves. 

Tbe experiment instituted by our revolutionary 
fathers, ot a voluntary Union ol sovereign States for 
purposes Specified hi a solemn compact had been 
perverted by those who, feeling power and Jorget- 
ting right, were determined to respect no law but 
their own will. The government had ceased to 
answer the ends for which it was ordained and 
established. To save ourselves from a revolution 
which, in its silent but rapid progiess, was about to 
place us under the despotism of numbers, and to 
preserve in spirit as well as in form a system of 
government wo believed to be peculiarly fitted to 
our condition, and full of promise for mankind, we 
determined to make a new association, composed of 
States homogeneous in interest, in policy, and in 

feeling. , , 

True to our traditions of peace and our loyo of 
justice, we sent commissioners to the United States 
to propose a fair and amicable settlement of all ques¬ 
tions of public debt or property which might tie in 
dispute. Ihit, the Government at, Washington, deny¬ 
ing our right to self-government, reiused even to 
listen to any proposals for a peaceful separation. 
Nothing was then left to us but to prepare for war. 

The first, year in our history has been the most 
eventful in the annals of this continent. A new 
government, has been established, and its machinery 
put ill operation over an area exceeding seven 
hundred Thousand square miles. The iri'eat princi¬ 
ples upon which we have been willing to hazard 
everything that is dear to inon, have made con¬ 
quests for us which could never have been achieved 
by the sword. Our Confederacy has grown from 
six to thirteen States; aud Maryland, already united 
to us by hallowed memories and material interests, 


Modern Implements of War. 

The invention of gunpowder, and the knowledge 
that it could be made an effective agent for offense 
or defense, turned the atteution ot invoutive minds 
to the construction of an engine to be used in con¬ 
nection with this explosive material, and govern¬ 
ments fostered the production of various implements 
for this purpose. To give a general classification to 
the hundreds ot styles that have been brought out, 
we may divide them into Smooth-Bore and Rifled- 
Bore. At first, all kinds of fire-arms were made 
smooth-bore; but it was discovered that no matter 
bow much labor was expended in construction, per¬ 
fect accuracy and distance were incompatible. To 
overcome this difficulty, the ritled-bore was invented. 
Small grooves are cut spirally the length of the. 
barrel, and us the ball passes out it obtains a rotary 
motion, which aids it in reaching the point to which 
it was directed. 

Hunters’ guns were first rifled, then pistols, and the 
improvement was so manifest that army muskets 
soon followed. Within a few years cannon have 
submitted to this innovation. Iron balls are used 


our troops. 

beyond Chain Bridge, towards Centreville, Fairfax, 
and other places where our forces have been so long 
resident as to boast of being natives, the picket has 
taken unto himself local appointments and conve¬ 
niences, and rendered his “peculiar institution" 
quite domesticated ; frequently occupying a com¬ 
fortable house and a good lied, and sometimes keep¬ 
ing a cow or a pig; for the picket, like everybody 
else, from tbe disciples of the haut phUosojdde 
downwards, is keenly alive to the divine “law of 
compensations." 

The Pickets Posted. —At times a single picket 
is placed at a post, and relieved every two hours, 
like a sentry of the regular camp guard; but it is 
customary for three or four moil to be put on one 
station, with orders to relieve each other at their 
mutual pleasure, taking care only that one of the 
three or four is always wide awake and rendering 
the requisite service—the others sleeping, reading, 
playing cards, or doing anything else they please, I 
according to the hour and the weather. Five days 
is the usual period for a detachment of pickets to 
remain on duty, and three pickets is the average 
number to each post, so that while one is on duty 
his two comrades may be at leisure, each thus hav¬ 
ing two hours of service to four hours of rest. It is 
found that a line ot solitary pickets is not so service¬ 
able as one of groups, probably because solitude is not 
the normal condition of the biped under discussion. 
One picket no sooner finds himself alone, in “dense 
midnight,” on a lonely post, than he abstractedly 
swallows tobacco-juice in such quantities as to make 
himself sick, while another, under the same circum¬ 
stances, incontinently bolts the rations of himself 
and comrades for several days. Still others are so 
reckless as to seek a sheltered and secret place and 
go to sleep. For these and Bimilar reasons, it is 
customary to post pickets in twos, or in larger 
groups, according to the exigencies of the case. 

The Drama of Picketing Opens. —We will sup¬ 
pose that we are moving among the advanced posts 
of our army in Virginia a savoir , with the outposts 
of General McCall’s division, for it matters little 
where we place ourselves as regards the duties or 
adventures we shall witness. The time is even mg— 
a cold, wintry night, when the sky is overcast with 
a leaden canopy of clouds, and when a thin crust of 
sleet and snow covers the face of the earth and 
whitens the forest. The hour is ten o'clock, when 
the silence of thu sleeping armies seems in keeping 
with the desolation of nature, aud when the picket 
can hardly distinguish the forms of his foes from the 
unreal beings of his apprehension. Here we are, 
far away from the lights which make the city living 
and pleasant in even its sleepiest moments—far 


Tit* Sharpshooters at Foil Donelsoti. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer¬ 
cial thus speaks of the sharpshooters: 

The sharpshooters, of which I believe there are 
two regiments belonging to the Union forces, were 
necessarily more exposed than any other of our 
troops, except, perhaps, the cavalry scouts. Along 
the whole length of our line, and well advanced in 
front of it toward the enemy, Ul© distinguishing 
mark of the sharpshooters (which was a piece of 
coon-skin fastened on the hat, extending from the 
brim over the top,) could be seen. 

Nearly all of the bills, and a large part of the 
narrow valleys, were thickly covered with timber, 
so that, without some mark by which they could 
recognize each other at a long range, they were in 
danger of firing upon each other from the spin's of 
opposite hills, situated as they were upon such an 
irregular field. On Friday P. M., while passing out¬ 
line from the center toward the right wing, alone on 
horseback, I missed my course, and followed a horse 
path to tbe left some four or five hundred yards, 
when I was brought up by some eight or ten sharp¬ 
shooters, who warned me back. Each man was 
behind his tree takiug his observations, first upon 
one side, then upon tlio other, and occasionally they 
would crouch down, and quickly run from one tree 
to another. 

interspersed with an 


Fig. 1 — A Mortar. 

That piece of artillery known as a Mortar , is a 
short cannon, of large boro, made of brass or iron, 
chambered, and used for throwing shells tilled with 
powder, which latter are called bombs. These shells 
aro thrown upward into the air, aud falling down 
upon fortifications, ships, into cities, or among 
masses of troops, burst and cause great havoc. The 
Mortar is used at various angles, but usually has an 
elevation of about forty-live degrees. No very great 
accuracy can be attained in Mortar practice, as the 
gun is too short to give permanent direction to the 
ball. It is supposed that the earliest made cannon 
were of the form now known as Mortars, aud they 
were then used for throwing solid shot. The 10-inch 
iron Mortars arc preferred for almost all kinds of 
service, though those rating as 13-inch are much 
used. For sea service they are made stronger than 
others of the same diameter intended for land oper¬ 
ations. The Mortars upon the fleet which recently 
left New York under charge of Com. Pouter, and 


These- maneuvers were 
occasional crack of the rifle and an occasional hiss 
of a rebel bullet somewhere in our vicinity. After 
getting my horse out of range, 1 said to one of these 
men, “ Can you do any good there?" “ Well," 
said he, “ I reckon we can, when we can get the 
darned skunks out o’ their holes, for they ain’t 
mor’n two hundred yards off." “Are there many 
of them?" said I. “Well," said he, “they war’ 
right thick all this forenoon, and done some first- 
rate shooting — they barked my tree on both sides, 
and plugged it mor’n a dozen times, but they are 
getting scarce." “ Have you lost any men here 
to-day?” u Nary man, only Rob over there—he got 
wing-tipped." 

Bob held up his hand with a handkerchief wrap¬ 
ped around it — he had lost a pieco of one of his 
fingers. “ Rut didn’t we come it on old secesh this 


Fig. 8 —A Bombshell. 

nicate with the powder of the shell, and the outer 
plate is marked with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4. Before 
the gun is loaded, the plate is pierced at one of these 
figures; at 1, if the shell is to explode in one second; 
at 2, for two seconds, and so on. The Shrapnell or 
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erous devotion to the noble cause for which we arc 
contending, are rife throughout the land. Never 
ha* a people evinced a inore determined spirit 
than that now animating men, women and children 
in every part of our country. Upon the first rail 
the mon tty to arms; and wives and mothers send 
their husbanda and tons to battle without a murmur 
of regret. 

It was, perhaps, in the ordination of Providence 
that wc wore to lie taught the value of our liberties 
by the price which we pay for them. 

The recollections of this great contest, with all it* 
common traditions of glory, of sacrifice, and of 
blood, will bo the bond of harmony and enduring 
aff«s:tion among the people, producing unity in 
policy, fraternity in sentiment, and joint effort iu 
war. 

Nor have the material sacrifices of die past year 
been made without Horn* corresponding tametita. 
If the acquicscjnc* of funign. notion* in a pretended 
blockade teas dejirivMl us of our commerce with them, 
it it fast malting us a .\ ejf-supportbu) and an. inde¬ 
pendent people. The blockade, if effectual and per 
maneiit, could only serve to divert our industry 
from the production of article* lor export, atid 
employ it iu supplying commodities for domestic 
use. 

It is a satisfaction that we have maintained the 
war by our Unaided exertions. We have neither 
asked nor received assistance from any quarter. 
Yet the interest involved is not wholly our own. 
The world at large is concerned in opening onr 
markets to it* commerce. When the independence 
of the Confederate State* is recognized by the 
nations of tbo earth, and wo are frew to follow our 
interest* and inclinations by cultivating foreign 
trade, the Southern State* will offer to manufactur¬ 
ing nations the most favorable markets which over 
invited t heir commerce. Cotton,sugar, rice, tobacco, 
provisions, timber, and naval stores, will furnish 
attractive exchange*. Nor would the constancy of 
these supplies be likely to le disturbed by war. 
Our confederate strength will be too great to tempt 
aggression; and never was there a people whose 
intercut*and principles were committed .so fully toa 

f icaoefiil policy as those of the Confederate States, 
ty the character of their production*, they me too 
deeply interested in foreign commerce wantonly to 
disturb it. War of conquest they cannot wage, 
because the Constitution of their Confederacy admit* 
of no coerced association. Civil war there cannot 
be between States held together by their volition 
ouly. This rule of voluntary association, which 
cannot fail to bo conservative, by securing just and 
impartial government at home’ doe* not diminish 
the security ofthe. obligations by which the Con¬ 
federate Suiter may la* bound to foreign nation* 
In proof of this, U is to be remembend that at the 
first moment of asserting their right of secession, 
these States proposed a settlement on the basis of a 
common lintnLiuj fur the obligations of the general 
government. 


Is reserved, a* I trust yours will be, until that take advantage of this fact, 1 ordered a charge upon 
information is received. Jn the meantime strenuous the left — enemy’s right—with the division under 
effort* have been made to throw forward re-enforce- General C. F. Smith, which was most brilliantly 
men 1 * to the armies at position* threatened; and I executed, and gave to our arms full assurance of 
cannot doubt the bitter disappointments wo have victory. The battle lasted until dark, giving 11 * 

I borne, by nerving the people to still greater oxer- possession of part of their entrenchments. An 
lions, will speedily secure result* more accordant attack woe Ordered upon their other flank, after the 
with our just expectation*, and as favorable to our charge by General Smith was commenced, by the 
cause a* those which marked the earlier period of divisions tinder General McGietnand and Wallace, 

which, notwithstanding hour* of exposure to a 
The report* of the .Secretaries of War arid Navy heavy fire in tbo fore purl of the day, waa gallantly 
w ill exhibit tho mtuw ol resource's-for the conduct <if made, and the enemy further repulsed. At the 
the war, which we have been enabled to accumulate points thus gained, night having come on, all the 
notwithstanding the very serious difficulties against troop* ericatnped for the night, feeling that a com- 
whieb we have contended. They afford cheering pleto victory would crown their labor* at an early 
hope (hat our resource*, limited a* they were at the fiour in the morning This morning at u very earl v 
boginning nt the contest, will, during it* progress, hour General S. B. Buckner sent a message to our 
becomo developed tosuch an extent it* fully to meet camp under a flag ol truce, proposing an armistice, 
our future whuIb. The policy of enlistment for <tc. A copy of the correspondence which ensued is 
short term*, against which I hi ve steadily contan- herewith accompanied. 

ded from the commencement of the war, ha*, in my r „.. „__ „ „«■ 1 . • 

judgment, contributed in no immaterial degree to [ * he correspondence re.errcd to was given Ul the 
1 he recent reverse* which wo have suffered, and Rubai* of March 1.3 

tf> ,urnish * uu im acc "* I cannot mention individual* who specially dis- 
rato Blah mt.nl of tin artny. tinguiabed tbemMlvo*,butleave that to division and 

hen the war fust broke out, many of our people | ir |.v at j«* officers, whose report* will Ire fonvatded a* 

!i ^ "iTrt <! , Ul , al 1 ‘ Ym" h "t 1,0011 iw received. To division commander*, how 
longer eetiou*. It was Hot deemed possible that f ... t . r General* MeClernand Smit.li ro d W-iIIh/j. 1 

r?'. t 5h n *. 8 » lD r a, !f a i i a a . t u"i i,,t 'Ti'r <i° UiVat «!• them wl-v'. 

ga e ilii^r.laU-H could t** tnadr, sill Ins* that 'lie with their commands in'the midst of danger, and 

!t ^ 1 “ r ? 1 . $i lt y to ««U1« all order*, no matter 

iho vaat pro|icirtion* w ha li it lias .irsumcd. I he what the exposure to themselves, 
people, tnrredulou* of a long war, wen* naturally * 

uvermi to loug enlistment*, and the early legislation lf> " 0,,r 100 attack was mtwlc Oh General 

of Congress rendered it iiru/racticablo lo obtain vol- McCtornand s command. I _w.as absent, having 
titileem lor a greater period than twelve- mouths. received a note from Mag Officer Foote, requesting 
Now (hat it has become probable that the war will n "'8° ar “' ^ 0 ' llm * ho being unable to call, 
be continued through a series ot year*, our lilgh- h ir! to n , *tafi Colonel J. D, Webstor, Chief 

spirited mid gallant soldicrr. while, generally re-i-ii- ?; ; t.ololiel J. Rtggtn, Jr., Volunteer Aid; 

liHling, are. from the fact of having entered (he sec- ( ' ll ptnui J. A. iww In*. A. A. General; < -aptoiriM C. 
vice ini-a short term, compelled in tnanv instances F- ‘^gpw, tind W., . Tilllyer, Aids; and Lieutenant 
lo go home to make necessary arrangement* for , or r ' "* c * hereon, Chief Engineer— are nil 

their families during their prolonged absence. The deserving ut personal mention for their gtilluntry 
quota of new regiment* for the war, called for from and services. 

tho different States, nro iu rapid progress of organ- } or fn V detmla, mm report*, and particular*, 
izution. The whole (tody of new levies and riven- pdenmcci*made to thoreportsof the Engineer.Med- 
listed tnen will probably be ready in tho rank* teal Director, and Co mma nders of Brigade*and Divi- 
witJiin the next thirty day*. Nut, iu the meantime, monR > to follow, 
it is exceedingly difficult to give an accurate call- 
in ate ul the number ot our forcer* in the field. 

They may. in general terms be slated at tour hun¬ 
dred regimentauf infantry, with proportionate force* 
of cavalry and artillery, the detail* of which will be 
shown by the report of the Secretary of War. I 
deem it proper to advert to the fact that the pro¬ 
ws* of furloughs and re-cnlisdrneot in progress! for 
the limt monili had *0 far disorganized und weak¬ 
ened our force* as to impair onr ability for success¬ 
ful ileft-nce.; but I hereby congratulate"you that this 
evil, which I lmd foreseen and was powerless to pre¬ 
vent, may now be said to he substantially at an end, 
and that wc slut I! not again, during the war, be ex- 

. I 4 ^ -- __4b. .1; •*..». 1 t n « 


lee and Divi- 


I am, Genera), very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, U. S. Grant, ilrigadiereGenoial. 

TllK UK UK I. FORCES. 

The following is a list of the forces surrendered: 

Brigadier-Oencral Buckner and Staff - 
Brigadier Oemral It. It. Johnston and Ktafl 


playfully replied, “don’t call me Floyd; I am a 
hotter man than Floyd ever was.” Tilghman’* first 
name is Lloyd, lie writes a bold, heavy hand, on 
the “Hancock” order. Gon. Iiuckner is of about 
medium height, rather inclined to corpulency, and 
is, we should judge, about forty-five years of age. 
He wear* his hair cut rather short, and it is par* 
tially gray. Nci her of the Generals wore whisker*. 
Gen. Tilghman i* the taller of the two, und five or 
six years the junior of Ms rebel companion. He is 
of spare habit, and bis hair is longer and not yet 
silvered with fbo mark* of time. They wore both 
in military undress, and wore common white wool 
hats looped up at the ride, in military style. They 
were not extravagantly droeml, and taken at a gen¬ 
eral view were hard looking specimens of “ Secesh ” 
Generals. 

Ilejm rt.nicni of Knitcn*. 

In answer to a resolution of the Senate, the 
Secretary of War indorses the instructions from the 
Adjutant. General to General Hunter, touching the 
Hunter-Lane expedition, dated January 2d. 

T he order to General Hunter says tho General-in- 
Chief, in giving you this information, desires it to bo 
understood that a command independent of you is 
not given to General Lane; but he is to operate, to 
all proper extent, under your ntpet vision and con¬ 
trol, and if you deem proper you may yourself com- 
mard tho expedition which may be undertaken. 
Under these circumstances tho General-in-Chief 
will not give yon a formal leave of absence on 
your application; but he authorises yon to absent 
yourself from your command for thirty days, at your 
discretion. 

By Military Fxpress the following news was 
received at Denver City on the 7th inst: 

A desperate and terrible liattle, lusting all day, 
took place at Vatverde, ten miles south of Fort 
Oraig,on tho 2Ink The fight was probably resumed 
on the 22d. bom great on both sides. Both parties 
claim a victory. A regiment of Mexicans, com¬ 
manded by Col. Punon, ran away. CapL McRae, 


Sherman and Capt. Phelps, with 30 soldiers, made 
a dashing reconnaissance, with tugsteamiDgdirecUy 
under the water batteries. 

Satisfied that onr troops had possession, they 
landed and ascended to the summit of tho bluff, and 
planted the star* and stripes among the heartiest 
cheers of our firown tars and soldiers. Though rais¬ 
ing from a sick bed to go upon the expedition, 1 
could not resist landing to examine tho works, 
which are of immense strength, consisting of tieis 
upon tier* of batteries on the river front, nnd strong 
parapet and ditch crossed by thick abattin on tho 
land side. 

The fortification* appear to have been evacuated 
hastily, considering the quantities of ordnance and 
ordnance stores, and a nttmlwr of anchors and rem- 
n ant* of chain which waa once stretched over the river 
and a full supply of torpedoes, which remained. 
Desolation was visible every where- huts, tents, nnd 
barricades presenting nothing but their blackened 
remain*, though the town waa spared. 1 discovered 
what appeared a large magazine, smoking at both 
ends, and | ordered n jtrain to be immediately cut. 
A garrison is left to do the work of nearly 2,000 in¬ 
fantry. and 400 cavalry, which I will strengthen 
immediately. ’Geo. W. Coi.t.um, 

Brig,-Gcn.-in-Cbief of the Staff. 

On the 6th inst., Capt. Montgomery, of Wright’s 
battalion, with hiscompany, was surprised atKeitls- 
ville, Barry county, by 860 rebels, supposed to 
belong to McBride’s division, but who represented 
themselves a* Texas Ranger*. They fired into tho 
house occupied by our men, killing one and wound¬ 
ing one.. One of the rebels was killed. The bal¬ 
ance fled, taking with them about 70 horse*. 

Two wagon* loaded with sutler*’ stores were 
burned the *atne night at Major Harkins’, two mile* 
beyond Keitfrville. Cola Bllis and Wright, with 
an adequate Cavalry force, were Kent to Keiltsville. 

Price burned several public, building* at Fayette¬ 
ville, including the arsenal* and lead factory, 
several flouring mill*, ami 100,000 pounds of flour. 
Many of the inhabitant* along (lie road had fled, de¬ 
ceived by the lies of Price that all would be butch¬ 
ered. A strong Union feeling was exhibited among 
those remaining. Old Foldiere of 1K12 brought out 
tho Union flag, long kept concealed. 

Itjn feared (hat tho combined forces of Price, Van 


Fellow Citizens:—After the struggles of og(* had posed In seeing our strength diminished by this 
consecrated the right of the Englishman to const!- fruitful cause ot disaster short, estimate*, 
tuliomd representative government, our colonial The people of Ihn Confederate Slate* being prin- 
ancestors wore forced to vindicate that birthright by oipally engaged in agricultural pumuit*, were un¬ 
to appeal to arm*. Success crowned their efforts, provided at the commencement of hostilities with 
and they provided tor their posterity a peaceful Hhir*«, aliip-yaids, materials for ship-building, or 
remed y against future aggression. Tho tyranny ot skilled mechanics and Rearuen, in sufficient number* 
to unbridled majority', the most odious and least to rnako the prompt creutlou of a navy a practical 


ancestors were forced to vindicate that birthright by 
an appeal to arms. Success crowned their effort-, 
and they provided tor their posterity a peaceful 
remedy tmaipHt future aggression. The tyranny of 
an unbridled majority, the most odious and least 
responsible form of despotism, has denied 0 * both 
Lbo right and the remedy. Therefore we are in 
arms to renew such sacrifices a* our father* made to 
the holy cause of constitutional liberty. At the 
darkest hour of our struggle, the provisional gives 
place to tho permanent government. After a series 
of successes and victories, which covered our arms 
with glory, wo have recently mot with serious dis¬ 
asters. But in the heart of a people resolved to be 
free, these disasters tend but to stimulate to 


Tho people of Ihn Ocm(federate .Slates being prin¬ 
cipally engaged in agricultural pursuit*, were ttn- 
provided at the commencement of hostilities with 
ships, ship-yards, materials for ship-building, or 
skilled mechanic* and seamen, in sufficient numbers 
to mako the prompt Creutlou of a navy a practical 
task, even if the required appropriation* bad been 
made for the purpose. Notwithstanding our very 
limited resources, however, the report of the rice re- 
biry will exhibit to yoo a Huliriuetnry proportion in 
preparation, and certaluly of the early completion 
of vessels of a number and cliffy on which we may 
Confidently rely for contesting the vaunted control 
of the enemy over our water*. 

The tinuucdal system devised by the wisdom of 
your predecessors lias proved adequate to supplying 
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Teiureawe Rsctof InfV 

, Col. Brown. 

10th 

do 

do 

Col. tteimnn. 

18th 

do 

do 

Col. I‘ulmo.r 

30th 

<k> 

do 

Go). Head 

32(1 

do 

<lo 

Oot. Cook. 

40th 

do 

do 

Col, itKiley 

WHh 

do 

do 

Col. Sugg. 

61st 

do 

do 

Col. nrowder 


do 

do 

Col. iiiUorcl. 


do 

do 

Col Voorherci. 


do 

do 

Out Ahcrnnthey 


do 

do 

Oo). Queries 


do 

do 

Oot. Vnrgueron. 

Jut MiffctfflKippi 

do 

I.tent Col. Hamilton 

3<1 

do 

do 

Lieut CVjL Will* 

■4th 

do 

do 

Ool. Drake 

20th 

do 

do 

Col. RcynoJdh 


do 

do 

Major damn 


do 

do 

Oof. Hughes. 


do 

do 

Ool. Cook. 

14th 

do 

do 

Cot. Baldwin 

7th Texai> 

do 

Col. Or.icg. 

2d 

Kentucky 

do 

Ool Huns oil. 

8lh 

do 

do 

I.iuut.-Ool. Lyon 

—— 

A TUaiissA 

do 

Ool. Loo, 


(who had charge of tho artillery,) and every one of Uorn ’ McCul,och > Mclntoali, and Dike will again 
hi* command, were killed at their post, and their ovcrrnn ,llc country, which keeps thousands from 
cannon taken by the enemy. Kit Carson was avowing the sentiment*. Price, after a hot chaso, 
within fifteen miles of Fort Craig. Firing was >» cooling off In Boston mountains. McCulloch in 
heard front his direction, but with what result was on * idc ' 

not ascertained at the time the messengfir lefL The following Important order was issued lost 

Although we give the foregoing dispatch, certain week: 

persons in Washington do not credit its content*. t ,,F ^ i-oum March 3 . 

The!*., kimnni/vt re . In order that commerce may follow with the post- 

H osc supposed to know are confident that no gene- office close upon the advance of tho armies of tho 

inf engagement had taken place, hut perhaps only Union, the following regulation* are established for 
skirmishes of the advance guard, which resulted in 'be conduct of restored intercourse between loyal 

«:r lroop ” “ '" oric ™ i * in “ a “*" a - 

order to prevent the Jexan cavalry from getting 1st. Steamboats and other water craft running in 
between our forces and Fort Craig. trado mid traveling these rivers Jo mid from the port 


Department of niiseoari. 

Mujor Dorsey’» Battalion of infantry following dispatch was forwarded to the 

B»u«]ion 4th Alabama, Oot Oonib*. Navy Department, from Cairo, on the 3d inst: 

Pour detached conipftiiii'H of Infantry. J 1 “ v«»iw, uu lUBoumou. 

Btituuion •! oniM-HNi-B Cttvidry, Col. Grant To the lion. (Hdesm {I. fFrifs'.’—Lieut-Command- 

SimRBoiffililKElt ( A«Sl2*r 0oL 1/ ° rrC * t ’ w ° rtr ° ,,K inR shirk hr ‘ 8 tWs mom ent at rived from the Tennes- 
K)i,utLight a fUiivry. w;0 river and bring* full dispatche* from LtenL- 

Floyd’* 'Virginia Brigade, consisting of the Thirty- Commanding G win no, of the Tyler, a synopsis of 
sixth, Fiftieth, Fifty-first, and Fifty-sixth, in all Uial ,kl ’ .{tJjnl'OatH proceeded up to 

fwentv fivo lmnrirmi , ,, . 1 itlsburg, near the Mississippi line, where a Imttory 

y bio hundred stiorig, and a thousand or wo* opened upon them consisting of six mins, one 

It Keen hundred stragglers escaped. The rest of tho of them being tilled, which were soon silenced by 
garrison is ours. the gunboats. Ninety mounted men landed under 

the cover of the gun bant* nnd charged upon the 
Items and incident*. enemy, driving them tmrne distance until they were 

strongly re-enforced, and Ttur party withdrew to 
Among tho items appearing upon the inventory fbo boats, when three regiments opened upon the 
of Belcher Noyes, Esq.,' of Boston, who died in 1786 8“'’fi 1 but were repulsed with great slaughter. 

In the fiillmvinff ’taa.m , r m n i- r be casUAlitiCK on our side amounted to five 

I* Ha following. In the .State of North Carolina— ktlltKl und missing, and five wounded. 

one half of Roanoke Island, valued at £133 6s. 8d.” Lieut’s -Commanding Gwitme and Shirk, with 

It is not fltmnge that Massachusetts troops readily 'heir command*, behaved with great gallantry aud 

make them selves at home there. - iU( e' T " l '', l '’‘;.. „ - . n . . . , , 

An election for town officers has taken place in 

Major-General Grant has been officially noti- Harding County, Tenn., which resulted in two hun- 

lied of the creation of the new military department <lr0<1 vutcfl for “° Union, and 13 for secession. 

of West Tennessee, of which he is appoiutod com- ' ' 00TK ’ ,<laK ^^ ocr * 

mander, with headquarters at Fort Donelson. <)n tJu * ffi0rr,i,, K afu>r 'be engagement nine bodies 

Tkacukkb for Port Roy at.-N early forty teach- wound K ?V ^ th ® °“ ca “P men * of 

era, men and women, have been unanimously relecf- 1 ' Wh ‘ <:h r ^ ^ 0 . rernoT ® d ,hr0<3 mllp « 

ed from a large number of candidates for ffie all- T r ’ L,out - Gw,nn0 1Ilc lo « 8 ° r 


iroe, tneso atsaster* tend but to stimulate to your precteceesore Das proved adequate to supply mg 
increased resistance. To show ourselves worthy of all the want* ol ihe government, notwithstanding 
the inheritance bequeathed to u* by the patriot* oi' 'be unexpected and very large increase of expendf- 
the Revolution. We must emulate that heroic devo- tore resulting from :i great augmentation in the 
tion which made reverse to them but the crucible in necessary means of defence. The report of the 
which their patriotism was refined. Secretary of tho Treasury will oxhii.it the gratifying 

With confidence in the wisdom and virtue of those fact that wo have no tloaiing debt, that the credit of 
who will share wilb mo the responsibility, and aid the government is unimpaired. an*l that tbo total 
me in the conduct of public affairs, securely rely- expenditure of the government for the year has 
lug on the patriotism and courage of the [wjople, of been in round number* $176,000,000, less than one* 
which the present, war ha* furnished so many exam- third the sum wasted by the enemy iu his vain effort 
pie*, f deeply feet the weight, of tbo responsibilities to Conquer us; less than the value of a single article 
t now, with unaffected diffidence, am about to of export—• the cotton crop of tho year, 
assume; and fully realizing the inadequacy of The report of the Postmaster-General will show 
human power to guide and to sustain, my hope is the condition of that Department lo be steadily im- 
roverenllv fixed on Him whoso favor is ever vouch- proving, it*revenues increasing, and already aiford- 
Kofcd to the cause which m just. With humble grid- mg assurance* that it will be self-sustaining at the 
itude and adoration, acknowledging the Providence dale required by the Constitution, whilojaffording 
which has so visibly protected the Confederacy ’ 
during its. brief but eventful career, to Thee, () God, 

I trustingly commit myself aud prayerfully invoke 
Thy blessing on my country and its cause. 


Tb the lion. Gideon //. Wells .‘—Lieu t -Com m and- 
ig Shirk ho* this moment at rived from the Tennes- 


rotected the Confederacy ampin mail facilities for the people. 

Hit) career,to Tbee, O God, In the Department of Justice, which includes the 
fit; aud prayerfully invoke Patent Office and Public Printing, tornu legislative 


cudve of any government. Even that great Provisional Congress in November last, for such important undrrtukimr at Port Roval Tho Atlantic 
turce — brag—seem* to have lulled the arch- further information touching tho condition of public ( , lnm . ,. K X . , .. Atlantic 

s-pirafor. and Mg allusions to Southern resources, ^atrs a* it might be usefu l to lay.before you, the r , ' ‘ ,^ r , fi v * T* Nmv T° rk- Tke 

„ , ,, short interval which has elapsed *iuco not bavine Lducational Commission has been most promptly 


.Message ul Joflersan Davis. 

In presenting this Message of the rebel Presi¬ 
dent, wc cannot refrain from expressing the opinion 
that a more desponding paper never issued from the 
executive of any government. Even that great 
resource —brag—seem* to have Jailed the arch- 
conspirator, and hi* allusion* to Southern resources, 
and prediction* that the Southern people will meet 
future wants, come so feebly it seems a wonder they 
did not *tiek in his throat. They have been brought 
forth, however, and our reader* can have the benefit 
to be obtained from a perusal of the views of the 
Great Disappointed. He says; 

TP the final* and Haute nf llepresnUutincs if the Confeder¬ 
ate States.I 

In obedience to the constitutional provision re¬ 
quiring the President from time to time to give to 
Congress information of the state of (he Confederacy, 
und recommend for their consideration such meas¬ 
ures as he shall judge necessary acd expedient, I 
have to communicate that since the message at the 
last session of the Provisional Congress, event* have 
demonstrated that the Government, had attempted 
more than it hud power successfully to achieve. 
Hence, in the effort to protect, by onr arms the 
whole territory of the Confederate .States, seaboard 
and inland, wo have been so exposed as recently to 
encounter serious disasters. 

When the Confederacy wo* formed the States com¬ 
prising it wore, in the peculiar character of their 

pursuit*, and a misplaced confidence in their former 
associate*, to a great extent, destitute of the moan* 
fur the prosecution of the war on ko gigantic, a scale 
a* that to which it 1ms attained. The workshop* 
and artisans were mainly to be found in the North 
em States, and one of the first duties which devolved 
Upon thi* government was to establish tbo necessary 
manufactories, und, in the meantime, P. obtain, by 
purchase from abroad, as far as practicable, wind- 


provisions will be required, which will bo *pecifi- 
Cttlly stated iu the report of the Head of that De¬ 
partment. 

1 invite the attention of Oongroe* to the duty of 
organizing a Supreme Oourt of the Confederate 
States, in acoordattcc with the mandate of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

1 refer you to my message, comrnit nientod to the 


Hhort interval winch ha« t lnpsod Mince not having 
produced any material change* in that condition 
other than those to which reference lias already 
ls i on made. 

Iu conclusion, I cordially welcome the Represeri- 
(Alive*, who, recently chosen by the people, are fully 
imbued with their view* and feelings, and can so 
ably devise means to the needful provision* for the 
public service. I assure you of my hearty co-oper¬ 
ation in all your efforts’for the common welfare 
of the country. .Jkkfkrso.v Davis. 

Fori Donelfion—General (>rant’s Official Report. 

Itrc.WKjruRTKitH Army in tub Fikld, ) 
Fort Donbohon, Feb. 10, ISrtZ. j 
General G. IV. Cutlvm, Chie f of Sta ff Department of Missouri: 

General— r um pleased to announce to you the 
unconditional surrender, Hit* morning, of Fort 
Donelson, with twelve to fifteen thousand prisoner*, 
at least forty piece* of artillery, and a large amount 
of stores, ltorsos, mules, and other public property. 

I left Fort Henry on the t2t.li inst,, with a force 
oi about 16.000 men, divided into two division* 
under the command of Generals MoOlcrnand and 
Smith. Six regiment* were sent around by water, 
the day before, convoyed by a gunboat, or rather 
started one day later than one ot the gunboats, with 
instruction* not to pas* it. The troops made the 
march in good order, the head of the column arriv 
lug within two miles of the fort at 12 o’clock M. 
At. thin point the enemy’s picket* were met aud 
driven in. 

Tao fortifications of tho enemy were from this 


ever was required for the public defense. No effort point gradually approached and surrounded, with 
ha* been spared to effect both these ends, and thmurli occasional skirmishing on the line. The following 

J 1__t I,. I__ .. . . A .. ..1 ..1 I . 1 .. • , . . .O ,1 . . . __J_J ... it, ____f_I !• .1 | , 


the results have not yet equalled our hope*, it is be- day. owing to Ihe non-arrival of the gunboats anil latent attack* of a certain portion of the American 
lievod that an impartial judgment, will, upon full re-enforcement* Kent by water, no attack was made; pro** upon Gen. McClellan are not likelv to do him 

mvestigauon, award to the various department* of hut the investment was extended on the tiank ol wi.iln . .. , 

the government credit for having done all which the enemy, and drawn closer to hi* works, with y ',. 0 General* have boon amusing 
human power and foresight enabled them to ac- skirmishing all day. The evening of the 13th. the 1)0 P'rollC with proclamatton* and pronunciarnen- 
oomnlihh. gunboat* and re-enforcements arrived. Onthe Hth too*, ho ha* been studiously reticent. On this point 

The valor and devotion of the people have not a gallant attack was made by Flag Officer Foote the Boston Advertiser well says: “We have no 
only siiHtained the effort* oi the government, but upon tho oneray’s works with las fleet. The engage- ,, , , , 

have gone far to supply its deficiencies. The active roent lasted probably one hour and a hall, and bid I Jrric, ‘ tmh ' Ionfi j tilmmod to catch the breath of pop- 
state of military preparation* among the nation* of lair to result favorably to the cause ol' the Union, u ' ur favor; no speeches designed to commend him 
Europe in April last, the dale when bur agents first when two unlucky ’shot* disabled two of the to the public; no attempt in any way to improve ldit 
went abroad, interposed unavoidable delays in the armored gunboat*, so that they were carried back n/toih’nn -mitt, ,;.i r J 1 . , 

. procurement of arms, and the want of a navy ha* by tho .current The remaining two were very } the people, either for proflont or for 

greatly impeded our efforts to import military sup- much disabled also, having received a number of * 11 ' ur,? purposes. He maintain* the culm attitude of 
plies of all sorts. ‘ heavy shot* about the pilothouse and other part* of a soldier, intent upon one great work, master of lbo 

Ul " c ri..... »" M * nrt 


Educational Oommtasfon has been most promptly 
and generouKiy sustained already, or it could not 
have ventured a* fast and as fur a* it has. Two 
hundred toucher* may bo needed in South Carolina. 
Other places aro to be provided for, and the groat 
work i* but just beginning. 

Rebel Flags in run House or Representa¬ 
tives.— On Washington’s birthday it was intended 
to have a formal presentation to Congress of (lags 
captured from the rebels, but tho House refused its 
assent to this, because it would endorse the rebels 
as belligerents, and perpetuate by an official act the 
evidences of treason. There were nine flags taken 
by the army, and seven by the navy, ready for a 
presentation which did not take place. One of them 
bdre this inscription: “Through God we shall do 
valiantly, for lie it is (hat shall tread down our 
enemies.” Another, over a temple of liberty, on 
which wan written, “ Cotton is King,” ha* inscribed, 
“ Non nobis solum sed patriot cl amicis Another 
was marked, “ Wigfall Rifles; Jeff. Davis and tho 
Southern Confederacy.” Another, “Yullabusbu 
Rifle*. We collect our own revenue. We choose 
our own institution*.” Another was marked with 
ton Palmetto trees and thirteen stars. They were 
wad mementos of insanity; mournful evidences of 
barbarism. 

Attacks upon General McCi.kllan.—T he per¬ 
sistent uttack* of a certain portion of the American 
press upon Gen. McClellan are not likely to do him 


the gunboats. Ninety mounted men landed under 
the cover of the gunboats and charged upon the 
enemy, driving ilietn some distance until they were 
strongly re-enforced, ami tmr parly withdrew to 
the boats, when three regiments opened upon (ho 
gun bouts, but were repulsed with great slaughter. 

The casual I tie* on our side umounted to five 
killed and missing, and five wounded. 

Lieut’*-Commanding Gwinnu and Shirk, with 
their commands, behaved with great gallantry aud 
judgment 

An election for towu officer* has taken place in 
Harding County, Tenn., which re tired in two hun¬ 
dred votes for the Union, and 13 for secession. 

A. H. Foote, Flag Officer, 

On the morning after the engagement nine bodies 
and 100 wounded were found in the encampment of 
the enemy, which had been removed three mile* 
from the river. Liout, Gwinno state* tho loss of 
the rebel* afer tho engagement as 29 killed and 200 
wounded. Their force engaged was 1,000 infantry, 
600 cavalry and six piece* of artillery. 

At Corinth, Miss., 18 miles from the Tennessee 
river, the rebels bad 1,500 or 2,000 troop*. At Hen¬ 
derson station, one mile from the Tennessee river, 
there were 1,000 to 2,000 rebels. At Bear Creek, 7 
miles back of Easlport, Mis*., there were from 800 
to 1,000 of the enemy. It was reported that the 
rebels were fortifying Chicahowa. 

Lieut. Gwinue says the cry of the people is, “send 
us arms and a sufficient force to protect ns while 
organizing, and we will drive the rebels out of Ten¬ 
nessee ourselves. ” 

The evacuation of Colutnhus, the rebel Gibraltar 
in the West, began on the 26t.h ult, and terminated 
in the 3d inst. The burning commenced on Ihe 28th 
ult, and oontinued until the 2d inst. The fortifica¬ 
tions were not molested; everything that could not 
be earric <1 offwa* fired or thrown into tho river. A 
large number of cannon were thrown into the river. 

Lient-Col. Hogg, Of tho 20th Illinois cavalry, with 
250 men, went into the works at 6 o’clock, I’. M., on 
the 3d. Our transport* and gunboats reached there 
at 8 o’clock on tho 4th, not knowing that the place 
was evacuated. 

But few people remain at Columbus. There were 
I9,0d0 troops at Columbus, and they left on trans¬ 
port* and by railroad. The track and bridges were 
torn up and burnt for six miles. What further 
destruction is not yet known. It is reported that 
Gen. Folk and liis officer* had become unpopular, 
because they had doue nothing but fortify the town. 


overrun the country, which keep* thousands from 
avowing the sentiments. Price, after a hot chaso, 
is cooling off in Boston mountain*. McCulloch in 
on this side. 

The following important order was issued last 
week: 

Dxr artkknt or Missouri, St t-oam, March 3. 

In order that commerce may follow with tho post- 
offico cIofo upon the advance of tho armies of tho 
Union, the following regulation* are established for 
the conduct of restored intercourse between loyal 
sections of the Department ot Missouri and counties 
on the Tennessee and Cumberland. 

1st. Steamboats and other water craft running in 
trado mid traveling these rivers to and from the port 
of St, Louis, or any other port of this department, 
in addition to customary registration and en¬ 
roll men Caro required by the United Stains revenue 
laws to take out special license for this renewed in¬ 
tercourse, which is provided in regulations estab¬ 
lished in January last, for transportation on the 
Mississippi river. 

2d. Such special lieenso must be assured by the 
Superintendent ol Transportation in tho city of Kt. 
Louis, tint can be applied for to any Surveyor of 
Customs witl/in the Department, whose certificate 
that all requisite condition* have txxm complied 
with by applicants must accompany the application 
when forwarded to the Superintendent; and tho 
aforesaid boat* engaged in trade and transportation 
under such license are, of course, subject to United 
State* revenue laws, and must comply fully and 
faithfully with the regulations of the Treasury 
Department. 

The following is a copy of a telegram from IIal- 
lock to McClellan: 

Itj* officially reported that Jeff. Thompson, with 
a large force of cavalry and artillery, came north 
from New Madrid here. 

Our force* advanced from Bird’* Point and met 
his forces at. Sykcgfown. lie was pursued into the 
swamps by the cavalry of Gen. Hamilton, and Col. 
Morgan’s brigade, and 6 pieces of urtille/y captured. 

Pope pursued another detachment south, captur¬ 
ing 3 more piece* of artillery, 1 captain, 1 lieuten¬ 
ant, and a number of privates. 

II. W. IIai.lack, Muj.-Gen. Commanding. 

Special to the Chicago Times of tho 8th inst., *ay* 
that thirty cannon have already been iound at 
Columbus, which lmd boon thrown away by the 
rebol* in evacuating the place. 

A special dispatch to the St. LouiB Democrat of 
the 8th says that a gentleman who left Gen. Polk’s 
command yesterday state* that the rebels at New 
Madrid have between 5,000 to 10,000 men und four 
gunboat* anchored off the towu, and that it ha* been 
completely invested by our forces. Some skirmish¬ 
ing his ensued, and several of our men were killed 
by shell* thrown from the rebel gunboat* when we 
came within range. Our officers are confident of an 
easy and complete victory, it the gunboat* of the 
enemy are driven away. 

Some of the rebel anchors left at Columbus have 
been appropriated to complete the equipment of our 
gunboat*. 


injury. While other Generals have been amusing The men had become demoralized undrocklc* 9 , and 


The valor and devotion of the people have not. 
only SiiHtained the efforts of the government, but 
have gone far to supply its deficiencies. The active 

...in.. .... __ . .• 


the public with proclamation* and pronunciarnen- 
toos, ho bus been studiously reticent. On this point 
the Boston Advertiser well say*: “We. have no 
proclamations, trimmed to catch the breath of pop- 


plies of all sorts. 

I have hoped for several days to receive the official 
reports in relation to our discomfiture ul Roanoke 
Inland und the fall ot Fort Donelson. Tliev have 


Island und the fall of Fort Donelson. They have 
not yet reached me, and 1 um therefore unablo to 
communicate to you such information of past events. 


feared they would bo surrounded and shelled out. 
Tho ox-Mayor of Columbus is suspected of treason 
to the Confederate Government, und was carried off 
by the rebels. The works jire very extensive, and 
aro about four miles in extent. Every prominent 
bluff on the river and around tho town is fortified. 

The following is the official account ot the occu¬ 
pation of the enemy’* workH: 

Co evil II OH, Ky., March 4, via Utrio. 

To Mayor-General McClellan: Colurnbii*, (he 
Gibraltar of the West, i« ours, and Kentucky i* free. 


... . muiauou, lUUincrens lO ail attempt* to divert To Marur-Ceverul hfrt'lMln-n ■ ... 

inw.-Sel!t e of him dthcr from his olj i ect or from ™tliod by Gibraltor tolhc West, Lours, and Kentucky ia’frik 

and partially fortify and await repairs to the gun- wi ‘ lc . 1 ' H 18 t0 u ‘ attained. It is prooinoly thin sort ! r ' lun , k . 8l!u ' brilliant strategy of the campaign, 

boats. This plan was frustrated, however, by the ol single-minded, uuobtrumve devotion, that the i’L", ''..'i n nn wu f V^Tc at “ ll , 8 

encniV mnkincr a most vi<rniYm* utLielr irnrcn /l.i .* critrn I ru I i ...... 1 f n, 7 an . a .Donelson, his wing* Isolated from each 


and consequences reselling from them, as would enemy making u mbst vigoVon* at^k unon o r cou itrvhas ^ r 1 »on«laoh, his wing* feolutod from each 

enable me to make recommendation* founded upon rightwing, commanded by General J A McCIer u y , 1 0 8 ngf ’ d whlch ’ webeI,eve > Hnri ttirnod, compelling thus the evacuation of 

the changed condition which they have produced, nand, wltfi’a ..ortion of the force under General L n0W WC,C0mw ' f,tr : m « tK ' 1 ' la ° r Green (iret, and now 

Enough i* knowni of the surrender uf- Roanoke Wullace. The enemy were repelled after a closely Bitcrnku and Tilouman. _When these two rel»- °n're'n^-ti , ,, . ... , 

tuland to make tiB feel that it waa deeply humilia- conteKfed battle of several hours in which < m - lo.« .in t i r> m.i n , ... . flotilla under I'ootc, consisting of six gun- 

ting, however imperfect, may have been the. prena- was heavy. The officers, and ’ purticilarly field « lrt r <-’»chod Buffalo they telegraphed to Mr. Scran- boats, commanded by Captain* Dove .Walker. Stom- 
tton for defence. Tho hope is still entertained that ofllc.-tu suffered out of proportion. 1 have not the mtl ’ in onr K° odl y and ordertKl a supper ble. J alibiing, I hornpRon. and Shirk, and four 
our reported losses at Fort Donelson have been means yet of determining of loss oven approxi- wtl, ' n the car* arrived, Mr, gcrantom, preceded by . n I C t !:. t o l ,ii° ft T " ‘■ llil, T ,r ’ (lf Laptairi 1 he I pH, ll.S. N., 

gteatly exaggerated, Inasmuch ns 1 mu not only on- matclv. but it cannot fill Hhort of i iliitau __ . v * assisted by Lieut. Fora, Ordnance Corp*, U. B. A. 

willing hut unable to believe that a largo army ot wounded, and missing Of the latter I im.lerem.nd , carrying a bountilul supper, entered tbo und three transport* conveying Col. Buford’s 27th 

our people have surrendered without a desperate through General Ituckncr about 260 wore taken car ’ an< WftS introduced as the proprietor of Con- Illinois, and a battalion of lbo 64th and 74th Ohio, 

effort to cut Lbeir way through the investing forces, prisoner*. 1 shall retain enough of Ihe enomv to K rms ,,al1 - ( ' on - Buckner remarked that he had ftrK ] £ r,U ' commanded by Major* Andrew* 

Whatever may have leen thom number*, and to exchange for them, as they were immediately taken many meal* at Congre** Hall At this time ^ hole n®' 0 * wndjrBng- 

endeavor to make a junction with other divisions Bhinpe(f 0 ff and notiaft lor re-canturo y .. . . , . . y ‘ AtttlJHU ™ e General .Sherman, rendered most valnablo and 

of the army. book-keeper brought in Uio regi*tar for the party efficient assistance. On arriving at OoliimbuH, it 

But in the absence of that exact information, the cartridge-boxes gave out which with the loss to sign their namee. Gen. Buckner signed it first, Was difficult to say whether the fortifications were 

which can only be afforded bv official reports, it of many ot the field officers, produced great confti an{ I 'ben passed the book to Tilghman, saying occupied by our own cavalry and scouts from 

would bo premature to pa*« judgment, and tnv own sion in the ranks. S««inn. tb .t th* . a uin^j _ -..f . 7 Paducah, or by the enemy. Every preparation waa 


would be premature to pa** judgment, and my own 


through General Buckner, about 260 wore taken 
prisoner*. J shall retain enough of Ihe enemy to 
exchange for them, as they were immediately 
shinned off and not left tor re-capture. 

About the close of thi* action the ammunition in 
lbo cartridge-boxes gave out, which, with the loss 
of many ot the field officers, produced great confu¬ 
sion iu the ranks. Seeing tliut the enemy did not 


“ Floyd, ho want* your autograph.” Tilghman 


Paducah, or by the enemy. Every preparation wa* 
made for opening fire and landtag infantry, when 


Department of the Fast, 

Brio.-Gbn. Lander died on the 2d inst., from 
the effects of a wound received in the battle of 
Edward's Ferry, at the time that Col. Baker was 
killed. Gen. Lander received unremitting and 
affectionate attention during the last hours of his 
illness. He continued unoonsciout) until five in the 
evening, when he died quietly and without pain. 
He expired in tho arms of Brigade-Surgeon Buck- 
lcy, hi* bed surrounded by his Stall and weeping 
attendants. 

Gen. Shield* assumes command of the division 
lately under the lamented Lander. 

Six hundred to ten hundred barrel* of flour 
belonging to the Confederates, have been seized and 
stored in Charlestown. A woolen mill, owned by a 
man named Davis, which had been manufacturing 
Confederate doth, was also seized, with considera¬ 
ble stock. Richard Washington, brother of the late 
John A. Washington, is now con lim'd at Harper’s 

Ferry. 

Gen. Banks’ forces occupied Martinsburgh on the 
3d inst, without opposition, and pickets continue to 
bring in prisoner*. Although few in number, they 
have much importance. Among those taken was 
Rev. L. J. McVeigh, chaplain of the 2d Virginia 
infantry, lie was captured by Co. K, Michigan 
cavalry, near Berryville. 

Intelligence from Winchester ieadB to the belief 
that Jackson i* there in full force, and ha* completed 
hi* preparations to oppose our approach, three miles 
oust of that place. The same authority says his 
army is well provisioned, supplied and clothed. 

The Stars and Stripes wave in triumph over 
Cockpit Point. About 2 P. M. of tho 9th, the retails 
began to fire their tents and other property difficult 
of removal. They fired the steamer Page and all 
the other craft in tho crock. Our gunboats opened 
fire on the Cockpit Point battery about 3 P. M., and 
at 4j o’clock landed and ran up the glorious old 
flag. 

Gen Hooker reports that all the enemy’s batteries 
in front of his line ore abandoned, and their gun* 
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spiked. Some of the guns which wo have taken 
possession of appear to bo valuable pieces. This is 
virtually opening the Potomac, and opening the so- 
called blockade. 

Col. Geary lias taken Leesburgb, and driven tho 
rebel Gen. Mill, with bis whole command, from tho 
town and surrounding forts. The Ktara and Stripes 
now wave over all. Gen. Hill's army fell back 
towards Middlobnry. Cast night Col. Geary left 
Lovitlsvflle, with his whole command, and marched 
through Wheatland and Waterford, taking prisoners 
at both places, and putting the scattered rebels to 
flight. Shortly after illurise ho took possession of 
Fort Johnson, which was re-christened Fort Geary, 
by tho officers. He then entered tho town with flags 
flying and bayonets fixed. Tho rebels, who had 
thought this one of their greatest strongholds, could 
be discovered through a glass retreating. The 
command took many prisoners and stores, and are 
in possession of a bank, post-office, and several 
stores. Forts Beauregard and Evans are also taken. 
This brilliant achievement, by a well-timed blow 
and skillful maneuver, is of vast importance. The 
command is well, and in good spirits. 

The telegraph from Fortress Monroe on the 8th, 
states that the dullness at that point was lifted 
to-day, by the announcement that a suspicions look¬ 
ing vessel, supposed to be tho Merrimac, looking 
like a submerged houso with only tho roof above 
water, was moving down from Norfolk, in tho center 
of the channel, opposite Hewall’a Point. Signal 
guns were fired by the Cumberland and Congress, 
to notify the Minnesota, St- Lawrence and Roanoke, 
of the approaching danger, and all was excitement 
at Fortress Monroe. 

There was nothing protruding abovo the water 
but a flag-stuff, flying tho rebel flag, and a short 
smoke stack. She moved along slowly, and turned 
into the channel leading to Newport Nows, and 
steamed direct for the frigates Columbus and <ton- 
gress, which were lying at the month of James 
river. As soon as she came in rang© of tho Cum¬ 
berland, the latter opened on her with heavy guns, 
but the balls glanced oil’, having no more effect than 
peas from a pop-gun. Her ports were all closed, 
and she moved on in silence, with a full head of 
steam. 

In the meantime, as the Merrimac was approach¬ 
ing the two frigates on ono side, the relsd iron-clud 
steamers, the ^ orktown ami Jamestown, engaged 
our steamers on tho other Side. The batteries at 
Newport News opened on the rebel steamers, and 
did all in their power to assist tho Cumberland and 
Congress, which, being sailing vessels, were at tho 
mcrey of the approaching steamers. Meanwhile, 
the Merrimac kept steadily on her course, and 
slowly approached tho Cumberland, and when at a 
distance*of ono hundred yards, tho Congress fired a 
whole broadside on tho iron-clad monster, which 
took no effect, glancing upwards and flying off, hav¬ 
ing tlic effect of checking her progress lor a moment. 
After receiving the first tw o broadsides of the frigate, 
she ran on to the Cumberland, literally laying open 
her sides. Slu; then drew off and fired a broadside 
into the disabled ship, and then again dashed into 
her with lior iron-clad bow, leaving her to sink, 
white shn engaged tho Congress, which lay about a 
quarter of a mile distant. Tho Congress bad, in the 
meantime, kept up a sharp engagement with the 
Yorktown and Jamestown, and having no regular 
crew on board of her, and seeing tho uselessness of 
resisting Urn iron-clad vessel, struck her colors. 


commanded tho Monitor, handled her with great Th 
skill, assisted by chief engineer Oilmens. Tho preec 
Minnesota kept up a continuous fire, and is herself ducti 
somewhat injured; she was moved considerably of th 
to-day and will probably be off to-night- The Mon- clare, 
itor was uninjured, and ready at any moment to tho ci 
repol another attack. mica 

WASHlNtmm, March 9,-7 P. M. jy, 
Official, by telegraph from Fortress Monroe: soonr 

The Ericsson arrived at Fortress Monroe last . ( 
night Early this morning she wan attached by the 0 f ^ 
three vessels, the Merrimac, Jamestown, and York- must 

town. After livn bnni'H content Hipy wore drienn nfT in 'V 


The following rules and regulations are hereby has been trot off and , 

prescribed by tho Secrotaiy of the Treasury for con She reeved nTjonslhl Z 7 
ductinrr internal pmumwM urn,™,,., , 1 ,.. numerous shots, but no serious 


ducting internal commerce between the inhabitants 
of those parts of the United States heretofore de¬ 
clared by the President to be ill insurrection, and 
the ci (teens of tho loyal States of the Union, which 
rules.and regulations aro to remain in force so long 
as tho condition of hostilities shall continue, unless 
Hooner modified or revoked: 

1st. All licenses shall l>e issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and all applications, therefore, 

rniict I in far tot I ! «. ».. 1.!... i ... . .. 


numerous snots, but no serious 
damage. The Congress is supposed to have lost 
100 men, including but ono officer. Tho escaped 
crews of the Cumberland and Congress have-arrived 
bore. 1 ho Monitor has come up to the expectations 
formed of her, and proved herself impregnable to 
the heaviest shot at close quarters. To her presence 
here may be attributed the safety of tho Minnesota 


&%% aD,i lU for Poland 

comm^o*S{& tha '^ eratademaDd; Ha)ca ttt W&Zr- for 
8 KKWI Thu market in .lull for Clover need, small ml™ urn 
making at 7c. Timothy wwl Is quiet at flf.ULriea.VV, 14 buali 
Bough Flax aeMliu quintat lx.i#evXaa U buSi.i>f M iba 1 

In^hnmar-k^ Fi.orn—Thur* is no chAngC to noto 

fill!) o i i.V. ‘ LVi!! d f' r ' 1 alul . continue* moderate ami con 


formed of her and proved herself impregnable to ^ 

here mavTiltitu 1 7 T ” her r,rraen « l 0Ui °' ‘" d ^ 

and other vessels in port, and tho final disabling of 

thO Merrimac Which hod Isnui nrm.fnrrninut™. 


town. After five hours contest they were driven off. 1,1 writing, the purposes for which the license is 

the Merrimac in a sinking condition. lurol^n* 'nT* " r Rcnernl trade, setting 

* ffirtli the character and aggregate value of the mer¬ 


ino i rOasury, linn all applications, therefore, the Merrimac which limi i u ,.... r . • , ” u wit.ii 

Kt Iw made in writing to him, stating specifically, , w ,, 1” * n proof against every- Proviso) 

writing, the purposes for which the license is .' (j:l P L Worden, of the Monitor, was wouudod 
tre.l, and if for special or general trade, settimr 111 ,lie I,ca ^ wl,l, u looking out of the whnflUtnmu. 


Port Royal letters state that F irt Pulaski is chaQuise to be transported, trie destination thereof 
entirely surrounded by Union troops, and effectively i\ n '* l' 11 ' P ru P"-c,) route of transportation; and also 
cut off from communication with Savannah, and exch:'^ 

now batteries nre being ereoted. Savannah lias and its (leatinatioti. ' * 

lieen very well fortified by the rebels, and large 2d. Before the delivery of any license, the party 
numbers of rebel troops are constantly arriving, therein jterimllnl to iratio shall execute a hond to 

Our troops are in good health. Tho news of the , §**?? w ! t . h a ‘‘ r " riti, ‘ H in the 

^. . . . i.i- ■ .... . penal sum ot at least twice tue amount of the trade 

recent victories produced discouraging effects on the so licensed, which bond shall be subject to such 

rebels, and serve to stimulate dissert!oft*. ()n<* approval and condition in such terms as shall be 
hundred and fifty rebel soldiers recently desorb'd grilled the license. 

from Savannah to General Sherman. When asked transportation to be made by virtue of any 

w„ y th(>y ,li,l H U,oy lilted U,., they worn tired ’l.m'SJT't" d'I 

fighting in a rich men’s war. purtment.as shall be designated in the license, which 

The army of the Potomac has been divided into irirerel! n " mb( ^ a “ <1 kiml P tlok - 

„ , , ‘ ages with the marks thereon, ayd, in genera terms 

five (,"rps>r Arm™ on the French plan, commanded tho character thereof. ’ h 

as follows: 4th. Wheuever application is mode tor the trans- 

Ist, of four divisions, Major-General McDowell, portation permit, the applicant shall tile with the 
2d, of three divisions, Brigadier-General Sumner ol !' lV ' r authorized by tbe license to grant such per- 

f-llolnt- S&J 
zelman. nal, and certified by such officer, and also correct 

4th, of three divisions, Brigadier-General Keyes. | n voices, in duplicate, signed by the consignee, show¬ 
bill, the divisions on the Unner Potomac Mntor 'OR the actual value of the merchandize at tho place 

upp0r 1 otomac > Ml, J° r - of purchase, and also a statement in duplicate of the 
General Banks. route of iransit and destination of the merchandize 

-to lx* transported and tho consignee thereof The 


.. in ueau while looking out of tho whwl-houre. 

o other accident of any kind occurred to the bat- 
tery or crow. Naval men here ar e generally of the 
opinion that, considering everything, Uie rebels had 
the worst time of it, 

rr,.. rr__ _ _ Ual TI «ohv, M^rch 10 . 


7Vi //, m n IU. i : ’ ‘ nuantlty onennglM limitnl IW holdor* aro not m mtll 

party ( 'S the Nam:— r, ‘ u “*- lll «h«r K rm)(« are neeloctod nuouiiona 

in th* 2 ,Q, ?. ck r ^a* Tbo enemy lnun ahamlonoa hi* ) vftnVv™ . ..•fSB8??-95 

i *,„'h FortOIlQOli,Fumamlimi,and3t Mnryfl.il) oSSSZS'J'flS' d-f ,.. t .~::.Z:&3SS 

nil to "* <“"• 0. H. Davw, (I. s. ‘tf* SilSPffl 

Sr. Lonin, Mnrd, Tim following to offioi.l („ SX M a S SXOM 'SStfit^tttKtS 
ofany Major-General McClellan: •J.'Wfo't.'ffwi'.pKsl toprima Surimr wheat «mtin- 

'v' i ne V ' 1 ' l)0 . , ' rn !>: of A ,a , Son til-West, under Curtis, after 'w'-tw^rerhu^isf; 

which t j- r V‘ J / laVH ha 'i f "* h,in ft h! ? - >nost glorious 

i.aok- .I'm*!.Y»? P.m ^^ tU? 


I’Rovtsiosn I'’rm »iiil jo Mr <h*tn»n<l. Quotations nn- 
chHiievd at former iirk-ox ^ ““ 

Dkkmsh) Hoes—Aru uiiolrd 

TtMJONTO. M IV'll S. Sloe. Our liwt timrr hasonlv hrm a 
mruterato liunlmsw dorm lo |»rodure The receipts of R nu,i have 

«, »r Ll°IP ? 1 r 'i'\r X r'‘" 1 1 1 n r - OI !“ < ''C“'OCC of till' -infnvi.ntlilo 

UJn«l U 11 few ■h*.’’ 1 '- t oc^s have boon well main- 

Ku>vr Durltitr tho wis-lr tirv, l«w>o m mmhwiitc refluent Hn 
perlipe Up. only rnplr for which there in airy Huruand. changed 
liiirulH fy a hiniU'd estmt. at Vu,a^ l rjcf.i,:ii), fro, on Boar d. Tho 
Quantity 0 /rVnntf hi limits jw huldciM aru not dii»in>wul h«11 
hi ourrant ri4U«4. Higher gradotl nefflckct^, QuotAlionji 

ffnnJw’ 06 .. ' ' . . 

. • .f*KgW.«> 

Stjperior lCxtrn, .", 

OatmkaI is to Hiriitod supply, nod in demand at $3.S<X<i>t3,9Q. 
UHAis- 1 hn roo.optsof fan wheat would not exceed i.-Cri bush. 


AFFAIR8 AT WASHINGTON. 

On the 5th inst., President Lincoln transmitted to 
Congress tho following important Message: 

INllo i* CVfrent of th* Mortal* and Haute of fcptvsmlahvos. 

1 recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by 
your honorable body, which shall lie substantially 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That tho Unit’d States ought to 
co-operate with any State which may admit a 
gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such State 

noAlinifll’u till) Im he nufwl ktr oneVi Qir.L. 2 n , 1 t. 


. / . pecuniary aid, to be used by >mch SbUo in it« rll^cre- r])Q iurveyor of the port whi-noo transit cuminenco«, 

inn .iamesiown, engaged lion, to compensate for inconveniences, public and or by other officers named in the license, ami shall 
if (tide. The battel ios at private, produced by auch change of system. be approved and countersigned liyauchotborofficer as 

l the* rebel steamers, and if*i,„ .i _, shall lie named in the license for that purpose: and all 


such duly authorized offleois uf tbe Treustiry De'- I 10 ,?. 011 Weatj under Curtis, after 

pnrtmenf, us shall tm designated in tlu> license, which , avfl lia ? gamed a most glorious 

permits shall specify the number and kind of imolt- ^ l<J tory over the combined forces of Van Dorn, 
ages with the mark? thereon, and, in general terms .VnTw^w t' T i’ anf, Mc( ’"J loc l'* Our loss in killed 
the character thereof. " 1 and wounded U estimated at l,oO(). That of the 

4th Whenever application Is made tor the trans- mpjired in larg.f‘qiiairiS "(tor Kll’^arf fn 
SXttB'!nwV^S‘ a ZIP P^oeUtomgmmm U. W. li.ifuw., 

mit. a copy of flte license under which anplication is " ~ ~- - —— 

made, which copy shall be com pared with the origi- Wi t . at»4,U»4 a. zt. mi , 

nal, and certified by such officer, and also correct ^UuliGlijCt J0 ttt? I’wllti?. 

invoices, in duplioate, signed by the consignee, show- 

ing tlm actual value of the merchandize at the place Tm. r»,., „ . 

of purolt&tiO, and ali <0 a ^tal^ment in rfimllcato of tho tiAt l iikmiuhh, Am.— Now that 

rente of transit and destination of Hn* merchandize an<J i h °, * via ' ,u for 

to be transported and tho copaigneo thereof The r i>rolitaW«) opo.ratlorH) ,u Field, Orchard 

applicant shall also make and file with ruehoffleer toSlI ” ? ,,n “ pftC ”; ' muiy wlM 8, %tob« for tho 

an affidavit that- the values are correctly stall'd, in tin' ,,n , u . " I1 ! , v ’!* prc “'>'to«i Witt notimunt-frirntta, nn.i 

invoices, and that the packages contain nothing * , \ ™ U«e matter attention f 

except as stated therein; and Unit the merchandize u^'iiUeY’ l ’ r, ^’ nt 0,thnr f, ' ,r Uw ful1 > , ° nt from J*n .or 
so permitted to isi transported shall not, nor shall ». (orrrom this or a rmiwfujaent Oato to t)r« endoftho 

any part thereof, be disposed of by him, or by hi" d “ b ”‘ t °- in 

authority or counivanco, in violation of the terms of 1 ' yr>%r N 'T e ' l,,lM ’ 10 with Jan. . Mareh 

tho license. nr A » ril -“ new <Fuu-Wbn«fnM are also m (.r<l.. r during 

hereafter lie specifie<l by tho Secretary of tho Tress- — — 

nry. Transportation permits shall be granted by Chawjb os Ainriutss Suhsanbure wi»hina tiw iuidrres 

t.lie surveyor of t.lu* port whence transit commences, of parent chang»nj from ore f'ogt-office to ruroiber, must 
or by oilier officers named in the license, ami shall spivrlfy the old rwldr-crtR rw well u* tho n/w to wycurecompiiiuicc 
be approved and countersigned by such other officer as — 
shall Is* named in (ho license Bar that purpose; and all 

exchanges shall bosupervifiod by such officer us may Soeciial Not ioow 


applicant shall also make and file with ruch officer 
an affidavit that, tho values aro correctly staled in the 
invoices, and that the packages contain nothing 
except as stated therein; and that fho merchandize 
so permitted to 1m transported shall not, nor shall 
any part thereof, be disposed of by him, or by his 
authority or counivanco, in violation of the terms of 
tho license. 

5th. All transportation shall be permitted and 
exchanges supervised either at Cincinnati, Louis¬ 
ville, Paducah. St. Louis, or such other place as may 
hereafter be specified by tho Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury. Transportation permits shall Is: granted by 
the surveyor of tlm port whence transit commences. 


ivouiri « V i i: . v?. I "* v#r vurjr iKMirw, Tlkoy 

wouJtl r»MuiHy brill* —Vlubc. 
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inferior quality. 
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once distinctly notified of the fact, so that they may 
begin to consider whether to accept or reject, it. 
Tho United States Government would find its highest 
interest in such a measure as ono of the most effi- 
cient measures of self-preservation. 

The leaders of the existing insurrection entertain 
hopes that this Government will ultimately la: 
forced to acknowledge the independence of some 
part of the disaffected region, and that ail States 
north of such parts will theft say:—“The Union for 
which we have struggled being already gone, we 
now chouse to go with tho Southern suction.'’ To 
deprive them of this hope, substantially ends 
rebellion, und nn initiation of emancipation com¬ 
pletely deprives them of it. As to all States 
initiating it, the point is not that all the States toler¬ 
ating slavery would very soon, if at. all, initiate 
emancipation; but that, while the offer is equally 
made to all, the more Northern States shall, by such 
initiation, tnnkn it certain to the more Southern that 
the former will In no event over join the latter in 


shall be named in tho license for that purpose; and all 
exchanges shall be supervised by such officer as may 
tie designated for that purpose in the license, anil 
the amount of each permit shall, at the date of its 
issue, lx: endorsed upon tho original license. 

6th. All packages whatsoever, lie fore being per¬ 
mit,U>d to go into any part of tho United States 
heretofore declared by the President to tie in insurrec¬ 
tion, shall lx* examined by a duly authorized officer, 
which examination shall be Certified arid approved 
by such officer as ulndI l»: specified by t.he license. 

7lh. In each permit granted under the provisions 
of these rules and regulations, there shall bo charged 
and collected one-naif of one per cent, upon the 
value of the merchandize so permitted at the place 


AI.IIANV, March IO.-Ukkvkk - A « w to h« expected, not- 
w , lt } 1 R U w T i "‘ y had : *' 1 rec.TU.y y wwtiiny. Iiqldcni of C»tt.lo 
i\l tho Wont, Itfiiimtijf of Ibo middon riw laitt wook hurriod 
down tbslr drovea. an anficlpation that the advance woeldbe 
malntaluvd. .uni tha riwiilt is a l ircrer wipply by soram, thaa 
w" tret Haven dayn W£ 0 . jlinra ware .ihoul • 41 XX 1 heml bare then 

amt tbe ( edtruIbrouKht down xomoillOO Ihlswaak A« «.roo^ 

Uj ” ,Jodin " I" hAavy- 

p J? J 5 * lr "-' lu " 1 ,r ' soina 1 uatoiican wtlre have 

fcxNin mttfo *^t )>$(-• off Tho avoi*a*rtt quality m vory sootl 

, Tl ‘",, r " l, ""' in y la rempamtlvx alntempritof re- 
tb **car* ^ uv " r Central I Ui I road, fiatlioaUag 16 to 


. »vwvif .ai 4 . 4 i.it nut vuiuin. *i VA * » >-« «• , r -• . v . ", 

zS” ..T- TT™‘ ,"T 1"“' 

ana uneo companies of the naval brigade had lx»on emancipation Is bettor for all. Tn a mere financial 
P u t on temporarily, until she could be relieved by or pecuniary view, any member of Congress, with 

the St. Lawrence, which was to have gone up on 'i 0 "?. 1 -* Wi 1 ? 11 an<1 treasury reporla, can readily see 
Mondav iefdb« , , for luinrelf how very soon tlio current expenditures 

Monday to take her position an one of the blockud- of the war will purchase, at a fair valuation, all the 

mg squadron on James river. slaves in any named State. Such proposition, on 

The Congress striking her colors, the Jamestown . f)l ,1,( ' Oeneral Government, wets up no 

sr"“? •«*«'■«' *« 1- .. jss: i 

piisonei‘8, out. allowed her crow to escape in boats, absolute control of the subject in each case to the 
The vessel lx.’ing thus cleared, was fired by tho ^b'tn and Its people immediately interested. 

1 m 4 a# . 1 » I 1 iu nrr.t...d...l ...4 -- ii ^ C _ 1 I 4 . .* • 1 


rebels. The Merrimac and her two iron-dad com¬ 
rades opened with shells and shot on the batteries 
at Newport News. The firing was briskly returned. 

I 11 the meantime tho steam frigate Minnesota, hav¬ 
ing partly got up steam, was being towed up to the 
relief of tho two frigates, but did not get there until 
too late to assist them. She was also followed by 
the frigate St. Lawrence, which was taken in tow 
by several ot tho smaller harbor steamers. It is, 
however, rumored that neither of these vessels had 
pilots on board, and after a short engagement, both 
of these seemed to be, in the opinion of the pilots on 
the Point, aground. 


under the several licenses granted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and shall make weekly reports in 
relation thereto us much in detail as practicable, 
transmitting with such reports a list of all permits 
granted, and ono of the duplicates, invoices, and 
statement, on which shall lie indorsed the date of 
the authority under which such permits ia granted. 
Weekly reports shall be made of ail fees and emolu¬ 
ments received. 

9th. All licenses and permits shall be liable to 
modification or revocation by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. ri. P. Oh abb, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Post-Office Department received a letter from 
Nashville to-day, dated the 3d inst., In which it is 
stated that our apodal agent, (Markland,) in taking 
possession ot the post-office in that city, found that 
tho rebel post-master had stripped It of every article 
of property, including blanks, locks, mail bags, 
scales, koyH, Ac. The agent, had managed to got the 
mails from Nashville to Louisville. The letter adds 


It. is proposed as a matter of perfectly tree choice °* property, including blanks, locks, mail bags, 
with them. In my Annual Message last December, scales, koyH, Ac. The agent, had managed togot the 

LT'gbt fit to say, “'the Union muHt be preserved, mails from Nashville to Louisville. The letter adds 
and hence all indispensable means must lxj em- , , , loner aaus 

Ployed." I said this not hastily, but deliberately. Ulat theboderul officers and troops have agreeably 

War has been and continues to be an indispensable disappointed the secessionists by reason of their 
means to this end. Practical acknowledgment of good behavior and gentlemanly deportment. Others 
National authority would render war unnecessary, „ni /u , ro „„ , • , V 

and it would at once cease. If. however, resist™,•, ftl ° mud be<Jau8e ,bo oflloers an(l tr,, ' n Wl!l not eom- 


and it would at once cease. If, however, resistance 
continues, war must also continue, and it is impossi 
Ida to torses all incidents which may attend, and all 
the ruin which may follow such as may seem indis¬ 
pensable, or may obviously promise great efficiency 
towards ending the struggle, which must and will 
come. 

Tho proposition now made is an offer only, and I 
hope it may be esteemed no offense to ask whether 
the precautionary consideration tendered would not 


mit some act ot violence or perpetrate an outrage 
of some kind. Be it said, to the credit ot all officers, 
soldiers, civilians, and camp followers, that the 
order iu Nashville was never bettor. I have never 
known better order. 


The Minnesota, either intentionally or from noces- lb,i precautionary consideration tendered would not 

sity, engaged the tlireo steamers at tho distance of bl ’ of vuluo t0 ^fatea and private persons con- 
<1 n miln until corntHl, thau are institutions and property in it iu , 

about tt mile, With only her two bow guns. I he the present state ol affairs. While It is true that the 


St. Lawrence also poured in shot from all the guns 
she could bring to bear, and it was the impression 
of the must experienced naval officers in the fort 
that she had been considerably damaged. 

These statements, it must be borne in mind, aro 
all based ou what could be seen by a glass at a dis¬ 
tance ot nearly eight miles, and a few panic stricken 


adoption of the proposed resolution would be merely 
initiatory, and not. within itself a practical measure, 
it is recommended in tho hope that it would „ooner 
lead to important results. In full view of my great 
responsibility to God and to my country, 1 earnestly 
bog tho attention of Congress and the people to the 
subject. Abraham Lincoln. 

Hon. Andrew Johnson has been appointed Mili- 


POSTSCIM PT. 

Ventral Heir rat on f/i* pari of the Hthelt — 


COUGHS. 

Tub ariminiatmtioti of inmtlciiixt prupamtions in tho form 
of u Lotcnge, w of All iiiodo.i tho moot clizible and conveniont, 
more especially as regards a Co 0011 Rkmkdv. “ fjrvwn'a 
Hronchial 7rochet ," or Coun;h I.oxeiigOK, allay Irritation, whioh 
indmnw Coughing, having a tinea inlluenoe to Uie affected 
parts. 

1’ahtiai. List ov Oikth given at the Metrop>litan Gift Book 
Store during tlio month of February:—21 Gold and Silver 
Watches, la Silver Ice Pitchers, 8 Gold Guard Chains, 3 
Engraved Sliver Tea Setts, 4 Silver Coflfeo Urus, 3 Silver Trays, 
7 Silver Iluttcr DiahM, 0 Silver Cake UiwkoU, 38 setto Silver 
Fork*, tU setts Silver Ten and Table Spoons, 0 Silver Card 
Receiver*, 4 Six-Bottle Out Ginas Vegetable Castor#, 9 Gold 
llimd Brace)eU, 3 SUver Wln« Pitcher*, 1 ..-sides over 1,600 
other articles of value AU Books are void lit the publishers' 
prices, and a gift accompanies each book, varying in value 
from .Vic. to $100. Full descriptive catalogues of Books and 
Gifts will be mulled free, upon application, to any address in 
the United States. 

Uniuvaj.ko VAmuriKS affbnla Kastman to young men 
ambitious of meriting and achieving coimnoreial honors and 
suocesK Gnuluation at. Arcade College Is n kind of fume, 
and x sufficient introduction to unyUMy's Counting Room. 
Good habits, fair ahilitic#, and Kastman, aro capital enough 
to launch out and sail in r.n. Tlio Lectures, we understjuid, 
will soon he announced. (Free to all free of the Guild.) 


Jttnrkcfcs, Commerce, &t. 


Iturul New-YorUer Ofllec, ) 

Kouhkmtkk, March mh, loci | 

I'ts.iru ant. Hk.ii, Tho liner prudes of Flour jsre without 
change. Buckwheat Flour has put on 12,Sit«)2fl cents por 100 lbs. 
Indian Moat has started up 6 cents. 

Bkanh are wori.lt $1.2«(C1,(B per bushel, according to quality 

Mkats Pork is as lastquotttd smoko.1 llama huvo put on 
60 cents per 100 pound#. Chickens and Turkeys have advanced 
materially 

Aj-i*i.kh are In demand at an increase of rates equal to 
25 contM |»or Lm^hoL 

Hay -TboUay market is more lively just at present, than at 
any time in the past month, and choice quality is readily token 
at $ 12,00 per tun. 

Roche*ter Wholesale Price*. 


Cor week 
last year. 
2 ,±30 
2.300 


imt quotations: 
Last week. 


., .This week. Last week. lost year 
.«.968 2.320 Iho 

no^. p .«» *:»» 

Piuokb'-T he sales aro rather »iow at the following quoUUona: 

Kd™. Unl .S>f|)6>fc k ' 

SiiKke- Iherv in a buus falling oil' in the supplv (his week 
while the demand continues hdr; price# unchanyed, ranging 

JtriTuy^nstrl b ’ f ° r 1100,1 U> priu, °' ,lu ' 1 Wa6H« for 

1Z. u0t V ,ry , h, '? vy - buV xmrketdroop* somewhat 
m ft e h L' r ^ 111 equal, to Xc (UP., and some 

s.'llew think ^r. I lie ruling quotations are P -IK'-(0 lb for 
good to prime, and l«c for ext™. ^ 

DrrhhkD Hoc,* -Mar ket very dull, and stole lots particularly 
arc heavy. Sales60 headatal.j State, aver. .36# lbs }Z,20 and® 
do. fresh, aver XV. |fe», $6,60. Atlax ,md Argue. 

CAMBKUH*K» MAoctt6 ,lt market, 4H2 Cattle, abont 460 
Beeves and 32 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen. Cows, and 
one, two anil three yenrs old. ^ u 

!*?!** — (''’'’biding notlring but the best large 
fat Mat I-fed Oxen) fb.Haw7,0l) r brut quality, S(i,(KX'n^, 26 , looond 
dc, $6.7/Vy3),(H), thirrl do, $4,4iK<rA,00; ordinary $— (til— 

WOKKIMJ UXMN-Noire y ' 

Cows At»b Cai.vks - 

y rZToU\. %wTll 1XW ' * ^ T "' ,) Old. I Three 

S/iKKi* Ant> l.xMirS -1760 at. market. Meet in lots IX 0004.- 
r /0 eaeb; ev.tni, $ 6 . 00 , S6,Mt 6 . 00 , or t X'/fb W,WAr9*. 

MinKH 6 s(”'jc jrt lb. Tiillnw 6 (<i/ 6 V|. 

{Tbra^ $i,7.v u -2,io C*lfHklne-t)(?aic‘'(!} lb. 

Vkal Cai.vkh-N one. 


Evacuated I, at tut from the. Ureal 
jX'acal !tattle—Hood JS'twt from Ueor^ta — 
Uncle Sain at work in Florida — A Ulorioun 
Ftclor}/ over the Combined Hebei Force* in 


Flour and Grulii. Kggs, rloren. 13toll3e 

Flour, winter wheaClb aVeifi .'4) Honey, box .. lUteillc 

Flour, spring do, fi ((0®6.26 Canrlles, box.. j” nruS |»c 

Hour buckwheat . I7«u,’2.(» Candles, extra... 12 tai 2 c 

Meal. Indian. l.ODiSil.oti . .. 

Wheat. Genesee .. nsiq.il.2-) A „„i,. ) , T Uoo,, ‘- - 

Best white Canada., l !^1.28 0 o Pl ^ m h" 

Coro, old. icffnao. v , r) ^ S ,h 

Corn, new... . 4tto)4Kc. r ' I'lC'eltm 

Ryo, ft) tbs U hush ttttflJfittc. m 5°. H.rdtlo 

Oats, by weight... -■ SffiSOc. o . " "' do . U»Mo 

Barley. MtoCic. . „ - ^ ' ajc 

Buckwheat.. :«L.cykj. , u "‘' HU “* 

Bean*. 1 2a®il.<33 .-- £-)3 ,ic 

. Alents. Sheep Pelts. $1 

Pork, mes 3]*> iVni'irH rv> Tj.,..!. I. 11 . 


iacoii4c 

llXwllo 

9>4(^i(to 

lavi'JJe. 


.lrLan*a». 


non-combutants who (tod ul ulinost the first inin at tary Governor ot Tennessee, with all tho powers, 

XT_ -.1 kT . V .1 .4 -4 , ^ . . . 


Newport Nows. In the meantime darkness ap¬ 
proached, though tho moon ahono out brightly, and 
nothing but tha occassional flashes of guns could bo 
seen. The Merrimac was also believed to be 
aground, as slm remained stationary at a distance 
of a mile from the Minnesota, making no attempt to 
attack or molest her. Previous to the departure of 
the steamer tor Baltimore, no gun had been fired for 
half an hour, tho last ono being fired from tbo Min¬ 
nesota. Some persons declared that immediately 
after tho last gun was tired a dense volume of vapor 
was seen to rise from tho Merrimac, indicating the 


duties, and functions pertaining to that office, during 
tho pleasure of tbo President, or until the loyal 
inhabitants of that State shall organize a civil gov¬ 
ernment in accordance with tho Constitution of the 
United States. In order to tho exercise of those 
duties, it was necessary first to give him a military 
position, and hence the President nominated him 
Brigadier-General. This appointment the Senate 
has confirmed. The present Government of Ten¬ 
nessee being a usurpation, every proper encourage¬ 
ment will, through the Military Government,be given 
to the loyal people to assume its control. The dcsig- 


Tdk papers this A. M. (Tuesday) are teeming 
with news that cheers and invigorates. We would 
bo glad to give the same entire to Rural readers, 
but space will only permit a brief record: 

Washington, March 10.—There is no longer any 
doubt that the rebels have evacuated Centerville 


Fruit unrl Hor,I k. 

Apple,-,, bushel.. .yrn)87fl 

Uo. ihlml'fll/h uTi)<;i,o 

I flitches, do . Mpij I lie, 

bnmi-rq do. UpjlUkj 

Hum-*, do. iaa.Mfl 

Potato oil . -iaTajc 
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NVoRKLVff Ox UN $y0, |l2(Xat)3L). * ' 

Milch (tO wfS - common, 

V KAL CXr,VK8 $4 t £ 1 . 50(0 ft. 

old T »2^« V, ' arlm8, 80M0, Tw ° ywu * oM - Tliroo yeam 

jfiDBS m lb. Tallow - 0rtf6fet 

1*k t.TM $l.lWV>r’2.yo vach. Calf Skin* STnffcTOlh. 

Siikkv a no I.APiiH St2.iXYriC.76: i-xtra. $3.oixu,r>,60. 
tVs^Vr 8 * 0 ^'*' WholwWll<) - roUil. 4>«a««C. Sprin# 

1X1IJON 1 o, Manor t; Hkp.p There have boon but few cat 
nShfftli *5 tu na f T Wlth ,tJ ' activo dernaod priori 

From*^im“T Rw'bi '‘" JAmerlcau markot- 

0A1.VK* art) from JX.lHXaA r>adi 

fk“6 K rHr3r ° ,,AMM “ ‘ St " ,e I’ urr ^u-r« at *6,00 each. I junta 
inucBHKM tto© 4 havn been in limited supply. IIiwpi wrijhinr 
per’lOOTbii 1 ' t/Llif* ” ’ J “ J| .i heavy, $3,8ftrv4,Off 

THE WOOL MARKETH. 

NKW VDIIK, Makoii 6. Bonii'Htie FIpoc« ha* been in mod 
orate riMirifnt. at tho roductlon, hut toward t.ho clo*> ttiere 1 h lew 
iictmty, on account oi tlm aunounocnmnl of an auction sale of 
«omi- Idll,INK) Ita in J’l ovidtini'i', on tho 12l,h inst ; arIi h nf A6 000 
Ita. medium anil tin.. at li,«». montly at the latter rater 

Of 3 ( ;“ ll ' on ’ ift f* 1 ' Tll/prO,lo*od tax iovV 

ol 3 M cent ori too production at r.ur mdlr, we iu.> m- v niuch 
afriiu), will wrioimly intiuten. with homo manuffmtun:riband 
tuu«MLonunvia imporoa a mmliar duty on lorniirn vooila. tho 
(lovjrniniiiil may find tlieui.ylv.-ii unalilu to roll,,, : tho U* tx> 
cause, we are IncJloed. a jo'iil man / of lhi>m, under Aucti cir 
riinu.liun,--, would he ruined mid rddijed h, rio-., qp tjiu mill* 
lied !)ui, boon ,n miumi at.- rvatifl.il at the decline; ealro of 6 

on".‘r. 1 ’; 1 ’:' t V. ,uu '. or ‘'ten m in limited deruami. 
rueeof./) bale* t'.iurt India at ,kJ(r;37i:, I ho latter rate- for line 

term# 7 ' W.^q* ta*'' K tV ' loV, ‘ ^ South A '" l ' riril •>" pnvate 

Saxony Fl.'eoo »; tb. av.vok 

x\int*ripjiii full lilooii Moiiuo. 

Amm-renn kl...l. .. 


Fork, mext .: 

Pork, clear ..... . 
Drei-aod Iiokh, cwt. 

Hoof, ewl. .. 

Soria# lamb*, each 
Mutton, curenae . 
liamx, smoked_ 


explosion of her boiler. Whether Ibis is so or not nation of Andrew Johnson for that position is con- 


eanuot be known, but it is universally tho opiniou 
that tbe rebel monster was bard aground. 

Fears were entertained for the safety ol tho Min¬ 
nesota and SL Lawrence in such an unequal con¬ 
test, but if the Merrimac was really ashore she 


ceded by everybody an eminently proper, both in 
view of his preliminary fitness lbr the uffico und of 


Official information to-day reports that the enemy, 
formerly encamped back and below Occoquan, have 
retreated, destroying everything they could not 
carry ou their barks. They loft on Saturday, Our 
troops took possession, and were welcomed by a 
part of tho inhabitants with great joy. Every boat 
in the vicinity, and everything that would float, 
has boon destroyed. 
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Vvincacster, and other important points, indicating ShonuJera. Coal, i.chiicb 7.Mai7,oo Sonti' American cptmuon washed . !”iiij,i 7 
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» b «uv>4i inuiu# u«ua vi lueu ware. Turkov*. u„,iue rr,..i wtu,,- , Jf. South American unwmdind 


Turkey*. SfoulOc. 

I (reoxe. AUgVXte. 

Duck* P pair. 3a««c. 

Dairy, Ac. 

Butter, roll. l-TulMa 

Butter, firkin_ lan l.Sc. 

Clieeftfl . . (kel/fVC. 

Lard, tried... 6 > a d,: 7 <-. 

Tallow, roujh. 6 >a@ 6 c. 

Tallow, tried. 7t<riq8o. 


coal, Scranton_fl./xn,iA60 

Coal, Pitta ton ... 8,6U$j)0.60 
Coal, ShamoIon.. AMVaO.ft) 

Coal, Char . ?(u-Sc 

Salt, hhl .il.,KI@LM 

Hay, tun . 7 0(10112.00 

Straw, tun... ft.iXfdnl.00 

Wool, ),i It.,. Xs(adfic 

Whitelixh, half tib), 3.260,3.60 
Codfiab. quintal,... 4.2sSiS,00 
Trout, halfhbl 3.2f(§3.7A) 


South Amoricau iwwashod.. Y.. . fain 

South American Cordova waNhcd. " 3I aA$ 

CaiMi Hood Hope unwaahod. . 

Fast India washed. .. 

African umvaahed... .VaitS 

African washed.. 'Y..YYYY . Wnf,) 

Smyrna washed . ... . mils 

Smyrna unwiudied. . 

Mexiran unwashed. 'YY/YY. 11.^1".'. 120 >)J 4 

,V I ribitnc. 


v ii,w ol ms preliminary ntness lor the office und of The reixds u>ld tho villagers that they were going 
his great popularity among all loyal people, borides to fall back on tho Rappahannock. Nearly all tho 
his devotion to his own Slate. The Governor, by aide bodied men of the village had left with tlio 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 
NF.tv YORK, March ia — Flock — Markat may ho 


...... ■ .haim.ii in.- vuii'k narai.i may he quoted 

a shade naamr, wilh Icro doing in Stain and Wrrdcrn i.ramln, arid 
K only a very mmlerute dcnuind lor «,port wad hnina cnnsUinri 
0 u, r ;- ter rqj,‘ 0 (. .| $ 0 ,; 16 ( 1116,60 for sujM-rUuu 

Stale. 0ft, 6 ft. dA.I.j (Or nxIniSfalf $D.;tV'iAfti fur *upcrliu>' Went 

B nrn, t6.6Aa,6,Sdfoi> emmnou tu mndlam extra Wnateru tosfta, 
. 5’™) t ar M'llM'if'K brand- tixlra round hooped Ohio, amt Jti'ay.n 
L d.i5 for Lads brand* do, nUMknt ' In.qng heavy l'anajiiai! 
e 1 ; 4 * i 1 ,!' ,' Jr,,0| »"K. " ltl ' Uaudcruffl huxinurm doing *alcN 

• at *6,<d,.,r ft,5d for wipnrnne. and $6,Mn 0,M [„r common to uhoieo 
L S tu “- .tevr tlniir ruler dfludy, unall miIah at »,26(aM,2fi Idr in- 
’ hinor to choii-fl. Coru un-aUteady and withuut any material 
d'amre In prievH: /aha .til |3,2ft for New llavcn; for Jor‘ 
«*/, and $.127*071,8(1 fur Brandywine. 


accepting tho office, necessarily vacates his position 


could do no more damage. It was the intention of 1UH Senator. The term for which he wits elected will 


the Minnesota with her picked and gallant crew to 
run into close quarters with the Merrimac, avoid 
her iron prow and board her. This the Merrimac 
declined to give her an opportunity to do. 

Wo get the following additional telegram this 
(Monday) morning: 

Ko It noons Miinrok, March 9. 

The Federal iron-plated battery Monitor arrived 
at 10 o’clock, 1’. M., last night, and went immedi¬ 
ately to the protection of tho Minnesota, lying 
aground below Newport News. At 7 o’clock, A. 
M., to-day, the kferriniac, accompanied by two 
steamers, tbe Yorktown and Jamestown, and seve¬ 
ral tugs, stood out towards the Minnesota, and 
opened fire. The Monitor met them at once, and 
opened fire. The enemy’s vessels all retired except¬ 
ing the Merrimac. The two iron clad vessels fought, 
part of the time touching each other, from 8 A. M. 
till noon. Whether sho l« initlFAll AF tmi ii ?« 


not expire till March, 1863. 

Official information has been received that tho 
Portuguese Government is directing its attention to 
the cultivation of cotton in its African possessions. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Dale lias returned 
from tho west. While in Kansas and Nebraska the 
Indian chiefs called upon him and tendered the 
services ot their warriors for military purposes, but 
they cannot now bo accepted. Upwards of 6,(MX) 
loyal Indian refugees from tho Cherokoe country 
are in tin: lower part of Kansas. In their retreat 
thither from the superior forces of tho enemy, they 
threw away everything which impeded their stam¬ 
pede. The panic among them at that time is repre¬ 
sented as frightful. These Indians being in a desti¬ 
tute condition, Gen. Hunter supplied their immediate 
necessities. Commissioner Dale telegraphed to the 
government authorities, and through his repreaeuta- 


i!n D ° U n i U, ' eth,)r , h,l ° iH in j«red °r not it is lions Congress promptly passed an act for their 
impossible to say. Lieutenant J. I*. Worden, who relief. 


rebel army. A few refused to go. The whole force 
which has thus retreated, was composed of three 
Texan, one Georgia, and one Mississippi regiment, 
and the Hampton Legion. 

Two companies under Major Hatfield were ordered 
yesterday morning to go to Fairfax Court House, 1,y 
the old Braddock road. When within a rnilo of the 
place, they met tho enemy, who retreated. At eight 
o'clock last evening they entered tho Court House, 
followed by a lull regiment Tho rebels had evac¬ 
uated, leaving tents and other property behind in 
large quantities. 

Manassas has been cvucuated by tho rebels and 
our forces have taken peaceable possession. We 
are not yet able to give reliable details. Tho whole 
fortifications were abandoned and everything possi¬ 
ble burned. Light cavalry have boon sent in pur¬ 
suit to harrass and track the rebel retreat 

It is supposed to bo their design to fall back first 
upon Fredericksburg, and then upon Richmond. 

Foktkkms Monrob, Murch 10.-With the assist¬ 
ance of tho steamer S. R. Spuulding, tho Minnesota 


BOSTON, March 6 - Hnnic-Ktec Wool in vr-ry qiiitil.. and the 
NSjufl of Ihc w ok haVL« bflfln 7.8,000 It*, mostly line tlr-i-cp*, at 50 r«i 
* 5c I J 1 sa.vfl ot roroijii comprise FM to :ao bnlon Mctliter. 
South Araerhau oji< 1 Cai><-, at yuriou* prjcoe, ja to 


Saxony amt Merino, tint* 60@82 

Full blond,. . 

'■> awl ft blood,.<70,40 

Common.<7..«<7 

Pulled, extra. . ftrv,„v, 

I)o. xnperiine.<A'd.’:i 

• »<*• So. I.<25: IS 

Ho. No. 2.iKteai 

Western mixed,. SC(lu4S 


.--v.OOTo'OO 

smyrao, waantri,... . 27 << 7 .vs 

Do n n washed.IKa /22 

Svnftn .oik. Soo 

..OOCaOO 

Cnmea,.120^0 

■uefteM Ayrtw .17(aH0 

tVvuvian, washed,.OOfaOO 

Canudtt.. 


Grain Wi.eat rorv dull and price* hrnvr, Tliern Is not 
rnoue . il'urie to e»l.iMird ; qnoUtmuK -Sal.ro State- spnuitatjl- 
ami red temir talR.’irJ $[,<., live mlo* (raiet; at KticDfic 
Barley very brtri ami pr(qt« teml nnwarrl Tim whole rarnre in 
SlertK). Mill'll Within II lew day* <<i Cal i ft I mill u t pnoiT. rinetnir 
from 70* to 7*5: and State at SICo S0y v Barley taStr?S5Sffl 
and nominal at $1. 1 rax duU and nominal at HOc lor Canadian 
(.in n About le lower, with a morn active Immm-.-x ,lnmy for ,. x 
liortand hntnocpiummirtiou. rale*atffit.i U2cfor mixed Wortern 
‘ n • to , ru *"4 •tolive.reil, and (On ft-ir new velhnv Southern 6S 
(jhciflfnr new yellow .len-ey and Ikk- lor white Jeixe-, o'ntx 
rule quint [ami stead y, rale* at 3(*ud0c for Canada, and <0,.idle 
ft>r Jersey. Wtnrtorn anil .State. ^ 

PliqviilUN.t Fort market innr« active ftu: without ehadae 
\ M2J*S'?J25 01 »1>« '-d*'-' l "> , <") are ter future dehv,;rv ,-aleN 
at $l.3,fl3®l<,26 for n Jiiv*. $j<,Ql)(jl'l<,Ud for prime uivnx; $£0,;iOui:tS 78 
ft*r clear, and$ll),nu i l i.o ft.i- prune Beef rnuiaimt quirt hut 
steady, rale* at i.iri rM.ftti tor country nrinu:. tft.dau’ftftij for 
country moss $12,e|s,,*)forri>tnu:l(eil mex*,, and $1.3,7fyi51i at for 
extra leen-H IritriemeM beef quiet, ralee ill $.’0,(X* ,i,22 im In 
iUAna tno*uu modeiute requ»»t , aft - at #24. Beef hjirnt'flrni 
Hales Liwlem and Western at $10,6UaM7,iHI Cut „|eate me 
jh'Ujly audnr.ru* iirtu .ih-, at tfor rhunMyi-., nudftvvTc 
tor hainA Bacon r,ut«*in fatr demiui l. srI,., a foi tVi-t 
urn (.urntwrUml eut tniddlu*. 6Lc fur W.wtum loan ribbed 
middleH, Te for short riblmd do, 7»*:>ei he for xlmrt dear do. i;>.q 
fur Ion* clear dp. ilnwoed hmi* dull at I2 r.v /6 for Weidei i, 
r a lt y . A”* quite lirni and demand Uir, xalri 
i} forKo. 1 to t«nnw* f t)m lntt»»r ?vn vxtnouo prici* 

»' l . 1 'V r mp'h'nlte nviue-t mid eel liny at lo.al.V for 1 Utin, and 
UX$£llc for Statu. Chinan) steady ut.3(;it7c for qood to choice 



i"?L , ' 1 L'ioi 2 ', 1 n'lnb' 1 hi ? r«*id*ne«, in tho town of IU«a, Mr 
RZKklKL I.II I I.K, OReil76 yeai.t. 

Mr. Littui wan ouq of the early wttlur* or thin town/havintr 

romovotl here from MiuwnrhuM-.tte, iu |8)3 Ho was lor many 

your* a worthy and coruiistent member of tha ConKreitaUonal 

ChureJi] in this place, and highly wduemyd by a lnxye[rirolo of 

friemls and acquaintances, for his many exoelluncle*. 

!”7~ Cleveland papers pietiso copy. 

t vnxj ,|I L lun ’i v," b ' , /U ten houso of bis son, MATANIA1I 

LYON, RRCd 81 year*, 2 months and 9 day*. 

M ' A. 1 . tlu ‘ JS^enco of his son. ELIJAH 
SriLES. ayud HI) year*, father of A. G, Snucg, of Auburn. 

l. ro p°w n i " i ''lflamntiou on the lunys, LYDIA 

LLLhN, linu-ht«r of William aiol Cmiuu)TTK W CViokw o»f 
Mendon. Memo,, Co., N Y .) atfud 1 year. < mo« ami 27® ( 

CUBDON 1 HENR( «ul drowy, 

N MLNttY HODGES, eldest son of WlLftAROund Jash 

11 ,WMK th,ou « h 

^edT^** 8 of thn hwt - 























QUwcrtfeeiuente 


story? Stir the fire, for it is cold; the nights are 
growing colder.” 

The clock in the cornei; struck nine, the bedtime 
of those old days. The song of life was indeed 
sung, the story told, it was bed-time at last. Good 
night, to thee, grandmother. The old-fashioned 
grandmother was no more, and we miss her forever; 
but we will set a tablet in the midst of memory, 
in the midst of the heart, and write on it only this: 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OE THE 

OLD-FA8HI0NED GRANDMOTHER. 

UOD BLESS HER FOREVER. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


O ST TOR WIIvT.OW crtT r r r rTN'C3-S— At reason¬ 
able 1 prices. D- L. HALSEY, Victory, Cavupa Co. f N. Y. 

F or S<a t i T a Ij IA n j i B B B — The 
tjueptif. fr Full colonies. A large number of common Bees, 
gluss boney-boxe* books on bep.cullure. &c. Circular with 
prices sent on anntiratidn. Address M. Ql'INBY. 

631 4t St. Johnsville. N. 1 


COLORING A COCHINEAL BED 


With rushing winds and gloomy skies, 

The <iark and stubborn Winter diics; 

Far-off. unseen, Spring faintly cries, 

Bidding her earliest child arise; 

March! 

By streams still held in icy snare. 

On southern hill sides, melting bare, 

O’er fields that motley colors wear, 

That summons fills the changeful air; 

March! 

What though conflicting seasons make 
Thy days their field, they woo or shake 
The sleeping lids of Life awake, 

And tiopc is stronger for thy sake, 

March! 

Then from thy mountains, ribbed with snow 
Once more thy rousing bugle blow, 

And East and West, and to and fro, 

Proclaim thy coming to the foe; 

March! 

Say to the picket, chilled and numb, 

Say to the camp's impatient bum, 

Say to the trumpet and the drum: 

Lift up your hearts, I come, I come! 

March! 

Cry to the waiting hosts that stray 
On sandy sea sides far away, 

By marshy isle and gleaming bay, 

Where Southern March is Northern May; 

March! 

Announce thyself with welcome noise, 
Where Glory’s victor-eagles poise 
Above the proud, heroic boys 
Of Jowa and Illinois; 

March! 

Then down the long Potomac's tine 
Shout tike a storm on bills of pine, 

Till ramrods ring and bayonets shine;' 

“ Advance! the Chieftain’s call is mine, 

March! ” 


AVe can see her to-day, those mild blue eyes, witn 
more of beauty in them than time could touch or 
death do more than hide —those eyes that held both 
smiles and tears within the faintest call of every one 
of us, and soft reproof, that seemed no passion but 
regret A white tress has escaped from beneath her 
snowy cap, she has just restored a wandering lamb 
to its mother; she lengthened the tether of a vine 
that was straying over a window, as she came in, 
and plucked a l'our-leafed clover for Ellen. She 
sits down by the little wheel —a tress is running 
through her fingers from the distaffs dishevelled 
head, when a small voice calls “Grandma” from 
the old red cradle, and “ Grandma!” Tommy shouts 
from the top of the stairs. Gently she lets go the 
thread, for her patience is almost as beautiful as her 
charity, and she touches the little red bark in a mo¬ 
ment, till the young voyager is in a dream again, 
and then directs Tommy’s unavailing attempts to 
harness the cat. The tick of the clock runs faint 
and low, and she opens the mysterious door, and 
proceeds to wind it up. Wc are all on tip-toe, and 
we beg in a breath to be lifted up one by one, and 
look for the hundredth time upon the tin cases of the 
weights, and the poor lonely pendulum, which goes 
to and fro by its little dim window, and never comes 
out in the world, and our petitions are all granted, 
and we are lilted up, and we all touch with a finger 
the wonderful weights, and the music of the little 
wheel is resumed. 

Was Mary to be married, or Jane to be wrapped 
in a sbrowd? So meekly did she fold the white 
hands of the one upon her still bosom, that there 
seemed to be a prayer in them there; and so sweetly 
did she wreathe the white rose in the hair ot the 
other, that one would not have wondered had more 
roses budded for company. 

IIow she stood between us and an apprehended 
harm; how the rudest of us softened beneath the 
gentle pressure of her faded and tremulous hand ! 
From her capacious pocket that hand was everwith- 
drawn closed, only to be opened in our own. with 
tho nuts she bad gathered, the cherries she had 
plucked, the little egg she had found, the “turn 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Seeing a request in 
your paper for a recipe for coloring cochineal red, I 
send one which I consider good. 

Into a clean brass kettle, put one gallon soft 
water, then put in one ounce best cream of tartar, 
next add one ounce pulverized cochineal, then add 
two ounces muria'e of tin. This will color one 
pound of yarn or flannel. Let the liquor come to a 
boil, put in your goods, stir briskly a few minutes, 
then stir moderately twenty minutes, take out into 
cold water, rinse, and dry in the open air before 
scouring.— Mrs. 11. L. Vaughn, .Jacksonville, Chick¬ 
asaw Co., Iowa, 1862. 

Dear Rural:—S eeing an inquiry in the Rural 
for coloring cochineal, 1 send mine, which I think is 
good. 

For one pound of cloth take one ounce cream of 
tartar, and simmer in water a few minutes, then add 
one ounce of powdered cochineal. When well stirred, 
add two ounces muriate of tin. When it begins to 
boil, put in the cloth, or yarn, and let it boil twenty 
minutes. Color in brass and rinse’ in cold water. 
The cloth must be perfectly clear from suds.— 
M. H. R., West Milton, Wis., 1862. 

Noticing in the Rural an inquiry how to color 
cochineal, I send mother’s recipe: 

To dye one pound of woolen yarn scarlet: — one 
ounce cream oi tartar; one ounce pulverized cochi¬ 
neal; two ounces muriate of tin. Infuse the cream 
of tartar in warm water, set it over the fire, and as 
it boils, stir it briskly. Then add the cochineal. 
When well mixed pour in the solution of tin. Dip 
the yarn in warm water, then dip it into the dye at 
once, stir it around a little, let it boil eight or ten 
minutes. Take it out and wring it; let it. dry, then 
rinse it in suds. The dye is best made in new tin. 


V DPI.K STOCKS.— l.fflK',000 one year, amJ 2.0X1,000 
two years old Apple Stocks, at. from $l.ZO to $2.60 $1 1,000. 
Our Stock* are unsurpassed, and we offer them for Cash at the 
bove war price? ENSIGN & r I IRf), 

614-tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


ARAFTS! GRAFTS! GRAFTS !— ROO.OOO 
\ T Gtafts. bv wholesale, by tho undersigned. AH bitle of ten 
thousand and upward?. #5' pier thousand: bv the single thou¬ 
sand $5—packing included in both cases. Send orders early to 
631-7t FAHNESTOCK BROS, Toledo. Ohio, Box889. 


,\ WONDEllPrL LITTLE MICROSCOPE.— 

/V Mapuifyina small objects 500 time?, wilt be sent to any ap¬ 
plicant on receipt of twn/ly-fve r mtr. in silver, and one pink 
stamp. Five of different power 0 for one dollar Address Mrs 
M. 8 . WOODWARD. Boa LMS. Philadelphia. Pa. «28-8t 


UAIsIjKY SEMINARY, FTII/TON, jNT. 
J Y„ offers Board, Washimr, Fuel and Room furnished, ex¬ 
cept sheets and pillow cases, lor $26,011 a term of 14 weeks, which 
opens March mh, 1862. For Circulars address 
634-3t JOHN P. GRIFFIN, Principal. 


Beauregard is suffering at Murfrecsborough 
from a sore throat He isn’t the only rebel that is 
beginning to feel bad about the neck. 

Gen. Pillow, on assuming command at Fort 
Donelson, prescribed as his battle-cry, “ Liberty or 
Death." He showed a decided disinclination to 
death, however, and as for liberty, ho was so enam¬ 
ored of it that he ran away between two days for its 
dear sake. 

It is shown in the case of Henry A. Wise, as it has 
been in thousands of other cases, that generally the 
noisiest blusterer is the readiest runner. 

Gen. Grant’s initials —U. S. Grant —represent 
Unconditional Surrender Grant, and not United 
States or Union Saver, as has been reported. 

The Provisional Government lias left Kentucky, 
taking its provisions, if it had any, with it. 

We understand that a search warrant has been 
issued to the sheriffs and constables in the Southern 
part of Kentucky to find the provisional Govern¬ 
ment. They are diligently hunting for it with 
lamps and lanterns. 

Gen. Buckner expected, in his correspondence 
with Gen. Grant, to exact and obtain high conditions, 
but he found himselt, like a vulgar fraction, reduced 
to ihe lowest terms. 

An ugly old maid has written us a bitter letter, 
abusing us for what we have said of Buckner. We 
don't know how we can inolify the ill temper of the 
old girl, unless we can persuade some member of 
the humane society to marry her. 

We are told that the Nashvillc-Bowling-Green- 
MurfreeBboro’-Louisville Courier has been mounted 
on wheels, so that it can lie wheeled from town to 
town as fast as the Federal forces advance. Its 
wheels had better be kept well greased. 

At the first national horse show, held in Spring- 
field, Mass., in October, 18f>3, Floyd was one of the 
speakers at the banquet which occurred at the close 
The assertion made in the fol- 


T O PRINTERS AJNHD PUBIririHKRR. 

A situation wan tod, by a practical Printer, who baa had 
nvor 0 year? experience, and capable of taking charge of a 
Daily or Vt cekly Newspaper—or a Job Offer— in alt its various 
departmeots. Address “UNION," Box 249, Suspension Bridge, 
N,Y. _ 

rpo THE ITNlOMri.OYKn.-I can give steady 
1 employment to voung men to solicit orders for the Little 
(iin.nl Semin g Machine. Pr ice $15. Hernmer. Gauge. Screw- 
driver and extra Needles- Will pay salary and expenses, nr a 
commission allowed County rightsgivcn to Agents. For pars 
ticulars, descriptive Catalogue, fcc., ,V»\. addne*?. with stamp, 

T. S PAGE, Toledo, (lino, 

633-41 General Agent for the United States. 


rpHE C RANBERUV AND ITS 

I CULTURE.— Tli* Subscriber lm* igAited a CirmibiT from the 
proa* treating on the Cranberry and it* Outturn. Said Circular 
will give nemuiH the proper information a* to trie commence¬ 
ment of their Culture, I will take pleasure in forwarding them 
to all parte of the United State*, to those sending post stamp to 
pay postage* Persons wishing plants may receive them in 

* Addre^ QUaDUtUS ^ 

633-?,t Bellingham. Norfolk Co., Mas a. 


W ir; OFFER FOK SALE 

SO,000 Tear 'codlings, free from blight 
.Vi.iioO Plum Seedling*, very fine. 

25.600 Chcrrv Seedling* 

20.000 AngoTS Quince Stocks _ 

Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees; Plum, Peach, Apple and 
Clio-rrv Tree?; Currant?, Houghton's Seedling Gooseberries, 
Brim-kin's Raspberries. Lawton Blackberries, Am. Arbor Y it®. 
Hemlock Spmc-c. and Balsam of Fir, &c. 1 lie above will be 
sold in quantifier- to auitiiureliaiwrs, for cash or approved notes 
partible at! bank. WILLIAMS, RAMSDFN & GO 

Feb., 1862. [632-4t] Dansvtlle, I.iv. Co., N. Y. 


TJOiiK WTCTCI JH.-SCHROEDER & CO.’S Cat- 
I aloi'ue of Fruit and Ornamental Tree and Shrub Seeds and 
Plante, is now ready for distribution. Cents. 

Norway Spruce, per lb, JO 30 per packet.fi 

Austrian Pine do l BO ... 

Scotch Pine do 100 do ..10 

Swisa stone Pine do 100 do ..10 

Italian stone Pine do 2 00 do .10 

Sea do do 100 do .10 

White do do 3 00 do .20 

Dwarf do do 2 00 do .10 

Silver Fir......100 do 10 

English Juniper.OfiO do •; 

Red Cedar . 1150 do 10 

Dri reci ipt of Si 00 we will send, post-paid, t.n any part of the 
United States, 15 hardy varieties Of Ornamental Tree and Shrub 
Seeds. SCHROEDER k CO., 79 State St, Rochester, N. T 


OUR GRANDMOTHER 


A Brilliant Stucco Whitewash. —I send the 
Rural the recipe inquired for by K. B. Keeler, of 
Ridgefield, Conn., in your paper for the week ending 
Feb. 15tb. It strikes me it is worth re-publishing. 
Whether i cut it from the Rural or not I canDotsay, 
but find it in my scrap book. 1 have copied it verba¬ 
tim, title and all. 

Take clean lumps of well burnt lime, slake them 
in hot water, in a small tub, and cover it. to keep in 
the steam. It should then be passed through a fine 
sieve in a fluid form to obtain the flour of lime. 
Add one quarter of a pound of whiting or burnt 
alum, two pounds of sugar, three pints of rice flour 
made into a thin and very well boiled paste, and one 
pound of glue dissolved over a slow lire. It is said 
to be more brilliant than plaster oi Paris, and 
will Last fifty years. It should lie put on warm with 
a paint .brush— M. M. Mathews, Rochester, N. Y. 


FAIRFIELD SEMINARY, 

ml | nNE nf the oldest Sc 
0 75 I ly anfi most flourishing 
k. RoaBdlng Schools in the Lii 

n land Complete in all its anil 

k 00. arrangements for Ladies H 

idles and CJkntlkmen. Sons ami 
iv daughters of officers and Ce 

s. soldiers in the army I'eoeiv- Co 

ach- oil free of charge for tuition 
1 in all but extra branches. 

; h Summer Term begins Mar. Kni 

26th. Add i f ss 

n. Rev. A. G COCHRAN, 

3 Principal. Fairfield, N. 1 . 


of the exhibition, 
lowing paragraph, which we copy fi’om the pub¬ 
lished report of his speech, was made good recently 
at Fort Douelson. In speaking of horses, he said: 

“But people do not always run well. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) You have trailers here; and after all that is 
said and done, I believe that is the best gait for 
success. (Cheers,) We will emulate your example, 
and in a few short years — I hope in a shorter lime 
than that —if you will cotue to Virginia, we will 
exhibit fine horses and trotters, too.” 

It is needless, perhaps, to add that the exhibition 
made of bis trotters last, week is perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory. He can trot; in fact, trotting seems to be his 
forte just now. 


of childhood’s little feet! It was no mother behind 
whom Ascanius walked “ with equal steps” in Vir¬ 
gil’s line, but a strong, stern man, who could have 
borne him and fiot been burdened; folded liim in 
his arms from all danger and not, been wearied; 
everything indeed, he could have done for him, but 
just what he needed most —could not sympathize 
with him —he could not be a child again. Ah. a 
rare art is that — lor indeed, it is an art, to set hack 
the great old clock of time and be a boy once morel 
Man’s imagination can easily see the child a man, 
but how hard it is for it to see the man a child; and 
he who had learned to glide back into that rosy 
time when he did not know that thorns were under 
roses, or that clouds would ever return after the 
rain; when he thought a tear could stain a cheek no 
more than a drop of rain a flower; when he fancied 
that life had no disguise, and hope no blight at all 
— has come as near as anybody can to discovering 
the northwest passage to Paradise. 

And it is, perhaps, for this reason that it. is so ' 
much easier tor a mother to enter the kingdom of 
Heaven than it is for the rest of the world. She 
fancies she is leading the children, when, after all, 
the children are leading her, and they keep her 
indeed where the river is narrowest, and the air 
is clearest, and the beckoning of the radiant hand is 
so plainly seen from the other side that it is no won¬ 
der she so often lets go her clasp upon the little 
finger she is holding and goes over to the neighbors, 
and the children follow like lambs to the fold, for 
we think it ought somewhere to be written: “ Where 
the mother is, there will the children be also.” 

But it was not of the mother we began to think, 
but of the dear, old-fashioned grandmother, whose 
thread of love “ by band” on life’s little wheel was 
longer and stronger than they make it now, was 
wound around and about the children she saw play- 
in the children's arms, in a true love knot that 
nothing but the Fhears of Atropos could sever: for 
do we not recognize the lambs sometimes, when 
summer days are over and autumn winds are blow¬ 
ing, as they come bleating from the yellow fields, by 
the crimson thread we wound about their necks in 
April or May, and so undo the gate and let the wan¬ 
derers in? 

Blessed be the children who have an old-fashioned 
grandmother. As they hope for length of days, let 
them love and honor her, for we can toll them they 
will never find another. 

There is a large old kitchen somewhere in the 
past, and an old-fashioned fire-place therein, witli its 
smooth old jambs of stones — smooth with many 
knives that had been sharpened there—smooth 


rees at Low Prices, 

FOK SPRING OF 1862. 


Respectfully invite the attention ot me i)nmicT.o inMr prev¬ 
ent immense stock, jeovenne upward of FlV E HUNDRED 
ACRES OF LAND, and embracing everything desirable in 
both 

Fruit and Ornamental Departments, 

Grown in tho very best manner, and offered either at wholesale 
or retail, at. greatly reduced prices. 

Parties who contemplate planting should avail themselves of 
this opportunity, the like of which may not occur soon again. 

Descriptive and Whole-ale Catalogues forwarded gratis on 
receipt of a uliunp for ajkIjlII inf« itch fttiou us lo prices* &c., 
promptly given <™“£ OPE ^mub, 

6S3-3teo UUCUKSl ER, N. Y. 


Take two quarts of 


Steamed Brown Bread 
sweet skim milk, one tablespoonful of saleratus, one 
of salt, half a cup of molasses; put in equal quanti¬ 
ties of rye and Indian meal until the dough is as 
stiff as can be conveniently stirred with a spoon, 
then put it in two two-quart tins. Place sticks 
across the bottom of the kettle to keep the water 
from the bread; place one of the tins on these, and 
the other in a tin steamer placed on the top of the 
same kettle, and let it steam three hours. Caro 
should be taken to keep the water boiling while the 
bread is cooking. When done, put it in a warm 
oven long enough to dry the top of it, not bake it. 
Yeast can be used instead of saleratus, if any pre¬ 
fer it; but the bread must rise well before putting it 
in the kettle. 

-- 

Buckwheat Cakes.— Stir buckwheat flour into 
lukewarm water; it will take nearly a quart of flour 
to a pint of water; add a small cupful of yeast; set 
it to rise over night, if wished for breakfast; leave 
plenty of room in (he vessel containing it, or it will 
overrun; if it should’be sour in the morning, add 
soda until it is sweet; these cakes should not stand 


At Prcstonburg, and Drainsville, too. 

The rebs some wondrous flip-flaps threw. 
Outstripping by their tours de force 
The Union Victors—foot and horse. 

But of all acrobatic feats 
Performed by Chivalry's athletes, 

There s nothing that lias equalled yet 
The late Kentucky Somerset. — Vanity Fair. 


rpHE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED i 

-1 THE BEST SCHOOL MUSIC, 

Original School Dialogues. Stories. Reading Lessons. ZcUert 
to Children, Poetry. Speeches, Enigmas, Beautiful 
Engravings, d-c.. dc., in 

CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, VOL. VI. 

REV. ALEX. CLARK, EDITOR, 

A large and elegantly printed Quarto Monthly for Teachers 
and School Children everywhere ... , 

The School Visitor ha- more reading matter finer illustra¬ 
tions, and better music, than any juvenile periodical publishes! 
for the price. 

One copy, one year. 60 cents. 

Three copies, ” $1.00 ... , , , 

Eight •• " $2.00 (only 25 cents each.) 

Twelve •* " $3.00 (and a copy of Day-School Bell.) 

The* Music alone in the TWtor is worth more than twice the 

1 FpecimenVfurnished free. N'iw is the time to form clubs. 
Address DAUGHaDaV fz _HAMMONO, 

C33-3teo RW8 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

N, B. Subscriptions must commence quarterly, in January. 
April, July, or October. 


Some one says Floyd left Fort Donelson singing, 
I love to steal awhile away.” 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 1, 5, 11,15, 18 means beneath. 

My 2, 3, 6,17 is a number. 

My 3, 16 is a character representing a number. 

My 4, 16, 15. 14. 11, 18. 3, 16, 15 is to go beyond strength. 
My 6, 9, 11. 3,14 is the point opposite the zenith. 

My 6, 13 is a word of denial. 

My 7 : 9, 12 is an idiot. 

My 8, 9, 14, 11 is part of a lock. 

My 9, 6, 11, 3, 18, 7, 16 is a kitchen utensil. 

My 10,15. 16, 9 is the name Of a river in Europe. 

My 11,17, 8 is moisture deposited at night. 

My 12, 9, 38, 7 is a game at cards. 

My 13, 6, 3, 7. 6 is a garden vegetable. 

My 14, 9,16.15, £ is a species of bird. 

My 15, 16, 15,14 is,an adverb, and 4 is an interjection. 

My 16 3, 3 is n character representing a number. 

My 17, 6, 16, 3, 34, 7, 2 means to surround. 

My 18 4, 6, 11, 3 5, 9, 1 is a kind of composition. 

My whole is a patriotic motto. 

Mesopotamia, O., 1862. Chauncy N. Bates. 

[3F* Answer in two weeks. 


To Harden Tallow — Mrs. Gage, in the held 
Notes, gives the following hints on hardening pot 
skimmings, so as to make them into candles: Boil 
in clean, solt water for two or three hours, then 
cool, and when fully cold, take all the under sedi¬ 
ments from the cake, nnd boil it again till it is white, 
clear, and hard. Should it still need hardening, add 
alum and saltpeter to the water, in the proportion of 
one pound of each to twelve pounds of tallow. 
Dissolve these in the water first, add the tallow, and 
boil the water nearly out, stirriug the tallow well 
while boiling, to mix them. 


Two Dollars a Yeak.-To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club egeut, 
for $10; Ten, and one free, lor $15, Fifteen, and one free, lor $21, 
Twenty, and one free, for $26; and any greater number at same 
rate — ouly $1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-Offices a- desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add 1-. J 4 cents per copy to 
the club rates or the Rural The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe, &c., is $2.50-including postage. 

fryr Tun above Terms and Rates are invariable. Therefore, 
hdv person who is not an agent, sending the club rate ($1.50 or 
$1.25) for a single copy (the price of which is $2,) will only 
receive the paper the length of time the money pays for at full 
single copy price. People who send ua less than published 
rates, and request the paper for a year, or a return of the 
money, cannot l>e accomvuidoied —for it would be unj'uat to 
others to comply, and a great inconvenience to return remit¬ 
tances. The only way to get the Rural for less than $2 a year, 
is to form or join a clifo. 

Back Volumes.— Bound copies of our last volumes will b# 
ready in a few days— price, $3; unbound, $2. 17 e would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each —or if several aie taken, at $2 50 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1359, '60 and '01—price, $2 each. 

Tim Cash System is strictly adhered to iu publishing the 
Rural— copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always disccmtinued when the subscription term 
expires. ’ Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher 
Additions to Clubs are always in order, whether in ones, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscriptions 
can commence with the volume or any number; but the former 
is the best time, and we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Please " make a note of it." 

Ant person 60 disposed can act as local agent for the Rural 
Nbw- Yorker, and those who volunteer in the good cause w ul 
receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 

No Tkavkling Agents are employed by us. as we wish to 
local agents and those who form clubs. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 


Information Wanted. —We are in alittle trouble, 
and belonging to those who think the Rural is de¬ 
cidedly the paper, we flee to Us columns for help. 
Our hams, which have been smoked and we have 
commenced using, wc find are not salt enough to 
keep through the summer. Can there be a new 
pickle made for them? or what can be done with 
them? They arc smoked very little, as our family 
are not particularly fond of smoke.—C. S. Morley, 
Ripon, IFts., 1862. 


I am composed of S letters. 

My 1st is a vegetable; iny 2d is an exclamation; my 3d is a 
verb; my 4th is a kind of plant; my 6th is not me; my 6th is 
a consonant; my 7th means forever; my 8th is a measure. 

My whole is the name Ot a country. 

Richmond, Macomb Co , Mich. Martin Brainerd. 
jy Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


Potato Pies.—W ill some of the Rural’s readers 
inform me how to make good potato pies? 1. 1*. 
Moses, Marathon, ATich., 1862. 


ward has brought,” says some one, “for your 
blessing.'’ 

“ lias she blue eyes, my son? Put her hand in 
mine, for she is my latest born, the child of my old 
age. Shall I sing you a song, children?” Her hand 
is in her pocket as of old; she is idly fumbling lor a 
toy, a welcome gift to the children that have come 
again. 

One of us, meu as we thought we were, is weep¬ 
ing; she hears that half-suppressed sob; she says, as 
she extends her feeble hand, “ Here, my poor child, 
rest upon grandmother’s shoulder; she will protect 
you from all harm. Come, children, sit around the 
fire again. Shall I sing you a song or tell you a 


[SPECIAL NOTICE.] 

An Age op Progress.— This is truly an age of progress, 
and one of the best evidences we have of the fact is the 
appearance in our midst of that healthy, pure, unadulterated 
article, D. B. Dk Land & Co.’s Chemical Saleratus. This 
article we can with confidence recommend to our patrons to 
be just the thing which it claims to be. Get a paper and 
prove it for yourselves. 


Answer to’Geographical Enigma:—The Flag of our Union— 
the red, white, and blue. 

Answer to Geographical Decapitations:—Barrow, Thames, 
Pearl, Amite, Ship, Fox, Osage, Fair. Baun, Sark, Po. 

Answer to Algebraical Problem:—A, 75; B, 25. 


the whole field to 



















agriculture 


PROGRESS AND IM I'ltOV ID MK>TI 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1862 


! WHOLE NO. 636 


This insect was doubtless imported from Europe 
with our seed peas. For many years after its ap¬ 
pearance. here, it was unknown in Canada, and even 
now is not very injurious, we believe, though we 
often see samples of Canada peas that show its work. 
This is the reason why we have so long depended 
upon Canada for our best seed peas. Occasionally 
we have seasons that are unfavorable to the insect, 
and good crops are grown, and it is generally 
admitted, we believe, that a cold, wet spring is 
favorable to a crop. In St. Lawrence and some of 
the Northern counties of this State, peas are grown 
in perfection, and we never saw •liner samples 
than have been grown in Allegany county. 

Early planting, it has been suggested, would pre¬ 
vent the attacks of the insect; but we have no hope 
from this course; for every onu will notice iu plant¬ 
ing “ buggy ” peas on a warm clay that, the “bugs” 
are ready to lly away. We cannot, therefore, get 
the start of them. Late planting is a better course, 
and a sure preventive, we think. Peas planted from 
the first to the tenth of June, will not form pods 
until after the beetles have disappeared. But peas 
sown so late very often suffer from drouth and mil¬ 
dew, and seldom yield an abundant crop. This, we 
think, is, and will be found, the general experience, 
though we know of some who say they seldom fail 
with late planting. Perhaps, in a cold, damp, 
heavy soil, late planting may prove successful. 

The beetle is destroyed in the peas by pouring 
boiling water over them, and allowing it to remain 
one minute, which will not injure the germ. Kiln- 
drying at about 130 degrees will produce the same 
effect If proper care were exercised in killing all 
beetles in the peas, the ravages of this insect would 
be grefttly curtailed. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THK LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL. LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
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The Rural Nkw-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
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sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
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Guide on all the importaut Practical, Scientific and other 
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ty Enr Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


INQUIRIES AND NOTES. 


Field Culture of tliu 1’cn. 

Gan you inform a subscriber of the value of the Pea for a 
field crop ? It. is considered one of the most valuable in 
Europe, but U seldom grown here. I have grown some, and 
am we.ll satisfied with the result. Would it not be greatly to 
the advantage of American farmers to cultivate, this legumi¬ 
nous plant more generally. Would not information on the 
mode of culture be valuable to many readers of the Rural V 

Jackson Co., Mich., March, 18C2. Farmer. 

Peas are used very extensively in Europe in 
making pork, and they- also constitute', a cheap 
article of diet, and ate in common use. Here onr 
corn crop furnishes material for fattening, and white 
beans seem to take Ibo place of peas for human 
food. Dried beans \vn tlunk are seldom used iu 
Europe. Peas, no doubt, might bo grown to great 
advantage in some sections of our country; and we 
know a successful farmer who claims that there is no 
better or cheaper way to enrich land than to sow 
field peas broadcast, and as soon as they begin to 
ripen let the fatting hogs have the range of the field. 
The haulms, with the manure, is plowed under, and 
greatly improves the fertility of the soil. From five 
to ten thousand bushels of peas are brought every 
year to this city from Canada, at a cost of from 
seventy-fire cents to one dollar a bushel, and the 
inquiry has often been made why we cannot grow 
peas enough for our own consumption. The difficulty 
is, the pea-bug, ( Bruchus Pisi,J has been so destruct¬ 
ive in its ravages as almost to compel the abandon¬ 
ment, of the crop. If the peas arc consumed in tbo 
fall, but little evil results; but when kept over, they 
are about destroyed. The appearance of this insect 
when magnified is shown in the engraving, and 


We are assured that the above engraving correctly 
portrays two of a lot of twelve hogs, fed the past 
season and recently killed by Mr. I). R. Prindlk, 
of East Bethany, G' nesoo cf.nty, N. Y. Mr. I’, 
claims lhat his porkers were a eery good illustra¬ 
tion of the old udage. that “it's a good deal in the 
swill pail breed.'' They were, however, of fair 
breed, though no particular pains had been taken in 
that direction, and were of too small bone to make 
great carcass or weight. They were of a mixed 
breed—mainly Native and Suffolk. When killed, 
these hogs were a little over 1!) months old, and 
dressed about 540 lbs. each. They were remarkably 


above portraits as proof of his theory. He believes 
in cooking food for hogs, and practices accordingly, 
and evidently thinks the Agricultural Caldron and 
Steamer, of his own invention (which he did not 
expect we would mention in this connection,) is a 
great desideratum in feeding and fattening (dock. 
Although the picture is “good looking,” a state¬ 
ment, including cost of keeping and feeding, value 
of the pOrlc, profit, Ac., would no doubt prove more 
convincing to many — though the figures might 
have little weight with those care-for-nolhing fann¬ 
ers who let their hogs take their chances on the 
“big pig, little pig, root hog or die” principle. 


fat, the meat measuring from II to 13 inches thick 
above their shoulders, and afforded, of clear mess 
pork arid lard, about 300 lbs. each. The most rapid 
growth of these hogs was made while being fnl on 
cooked food, such as carrots, potatoes, pumpkins, 
Ac., well cooked and mashed up while hot — when 
just taken from the steam-box — ami a little proven¬ 
der added, with salt, Ac. Their last days wore 
devoted to the consumption of good, well-cooked 
Indian pudding. 

Mr. I’niNDi.E is of opinion that more depends 
upon the feeding (and kind, quality and quantity of 
feed,) than the breed in pork-making, and offers the 


Plants far Farm Hedges. 

Is there not some of our native thorns that will make a first 
rate hedge ? lias any one in your section fried the hawthorn 
and found it an effective farm hedge ? 1 have a hedge of some 
common plants, mostly lilac hushes, and it grows without care 
or pruning, and is now very thick, clear from the bottom. A 
farmer cannot spend time to prune hedges every spring in this 
country, and although the time is fast approaching w hen we 
must have hedges, it is important that we obtain plants that 
are hardy, free growers, and need hut little care. 

Genesee Co., N. V. p. 

Our correspondent will find in our last issue an 
article from John Park, who has paid much atten¬ 
tion to the Hawthorn, and is quite satisfied that we 
need look no further for a hedge-plant exactly 
adapted to our country and the wants of farmers. 
Others, we know, have failed from inattention; yet 
the borer and other insects are very troublesome to 
this plant. We do not expect to find a plant that 
will make a good hedge without care, nor can a 
hedge he kept in even tolerable condition without 
annual pruning. The Lilac makes'something of a 
hedge if neglected, and so will any plant that throws 
up a great number of suckers from the roots, but the 
farmer will find that they require more labor to keep 
them from invading his fields than would be neces¬ 
sary to give the hedge a proper pinning every sea¬ 
son. This habit of suckering is a great objection to 
a hedge-plant, as many have l'ouud to their cost 
Until we get rid of the idea tjiatwe can grow hedges 
without care and labor, we shall never succeed. 
The pruning of a hedge is very little trouble with a 
proper knife, and after a little practice. We have 
seen experts at this work who could trim a hedge 
about as fast as they could walk. 


aver that they were compelled to join tho Southern 
army; and they are glad to see free soil. Many of 
them are from the North — have families and homes 
in the North, and are. anticipating a re-union with 
them. This class are mostly of Irish birth and have 
been at work on (he Southern railroads. But others 
are surly, sullen and full of malice and venomous 
hate—especially toward “the Yankees.” Those of 
them who are really Southern men nurse this 
hatred; hut they aver that they do not want to fight 
the Western boys; they do want to whip the 
“ Y'ankees.” 

AT CHAMPAIGN. 

I stop at Champaign and spent the Sabbath with 
Hon. M. L. Dunlap, Editor of the Illinois Farmer ; 
agriculturist and horticulturist, theoretically and 
practically. Have a good time, as I always do here. 
The soil is soft and oozy, but nevertheless we 
traverse the domain—both farm and nursery. 

OPEN DITCHES VS. MOLE DRAINS. 


THE STRAWBERRY FOR WINE. 

In an article already forwarded to tho Rural 
sanctum I have referred to large profits in one in¬ 
stance, realized from the manufacture of strawberry 
wine. Just as 1 was leaving the city I took from 
the Post-officd a letter from the ;-ar(y referred to, 
from which I mnke tho lollowing extracts, premis¬ 
ing that I am assured by men of integrity, that these 
statements can he relied on as correct: 

“ In reference to the manufacture of wine from 
the strawberry, 1 will say that. I have realized full 
six hundred dollars net profits from not over one-half 
acre, the past season—[the letter is dated Feb. 20th, 
1862,]—making eertainly double the amount of 
money that could bo realized in our markets from 
the fruit. The article (of wine) you tested in 
Chicago, was not a fair specimen, as it was drawn 
from the lees too soon. 

•• My success in the 1 ! sale of the article has been 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. I have the 
assurance that I can sell all that I eau make, by 
parties who have been introducing it in Cincinnati 
and Dayton, Ohio, and Indianapolis. Indiana. In 
short, it is universally admired, especially by the 
ladies. 

“I am so confident of its success, that I intend 
making seventy-five or one hundred barrels of it 
next season. I have no trouble in selling it at $2.50 
per gallon. I sold, a few days since, to one party, 
the second barrel at the above figure. 

“ I have about forty acres in strawberries in Illi¬ 
nois—about half of them at Aurora, forty-three miles 
from Chicago, where l intend removing the first of 
April, and turn my whole attonlion to fruit and 
wine-making. I have eighteen acres iu Southern 
Illinois, for early market, and expect the coining 
season to plant eighteen acres more—making nearly 
sixty acres I have in small fruit and peaches. My 
peach orchard is iu '• Egypt,” in South Illinois. It 
is now just coming into bearing and of the best 
varieties now cultivated in the United States.” 

Talking of the wine he says:—“I am satisfied 
with one thing. If you want a fine fabric, you must 
employ a line material. It is conceded by all, that 
the strawberry is the finest of all the small fruits; 
then why may not the wine excel the Catawba, if 
made right?” 

Some will dissent from the premises, and there¬ 
fore from the conclusion; but it is a fact of some 
significance that many of our best Western fruitists 
have expressed great faith in tho ultimate and suc¬ 
cessful use of the strawberry for wine manufacture. 
The success above detailed must be credited to Mr. 
E. St mk, of Boone Co., Indiana. 

“ SKCF.SU.” 

We pass long trains of the Fort Donelson pri¬ 
soners, on their way from the sunny seceding South 
to the chill air and raw climate of Chicago. The 
prairie country is full of novelties to them. They 
talk of cotton, corn, and sugar. At the stations 
they proclaim their loyalty or disloyalty to the old 
Union. It is a tact that many of these prisoners 


also the pea of natural size, with its head protrud¬ 
ing, as may always be seen with “buggy” peas in 
the spring. 

Early in summer, when the peas are in flower 
and forming pods, the female beetle deposits an egg 
in almost every pea. When matured, the pea does 
not appear injured, but on close examination we can 
discover in each a minute black speck, which is the 
larva. Dr. IlarriB says:—“The eggs are laid only 
during the night, or in cloudy weather. Each egg 
i3 placed opposite tho pea, and the holes through 
which they pass are so fine as scarcely to be seen, 
and are soon closed. The larva remains in the pea 
all winter, gradually consuming its internal sub¬ 
stance, and in spring it is transformed into a perfect 
insect, pierces the skin, and emerges to deposit its 
eggs in the new pods. The larva has a soft w hitish 
body, and a head small, scaly, and armed with 
strong and sharp cutting mandibles. The maggot, 
when it reaches maturity, gnaws a circular hole to 
the husk or skin of the pea, and even cuts jound the 
inner surface which covers the aperture; so that, 
when changed to a beetle, by a slight dilation of its 
body, it forces off the lid and emerges the new-born 
Bruchus, as represented in small engraving. In 
many of the peas the insect will be found dead. 
Whether this arises from a lower temperature than 
they are accustomed to, not invigorating them suffi¬ 
ciently to leave their habitations, or w hether they 
return to feed when they cannot make their escape 
readily, which is tho case when the peas are confined 
in sacks, or heaped up in a warehouse, lias not been 
determined. The vitality of tho seed is not usually 
destroyed, as the egg is deposited in thesideof the pea, 
where the insect when hatched emerges, leaving the 
germ uninjured. It is doubtlul, however, whether 
the plants raised from such peas are as strong and 
healthy as those from perfect seed; and they should, 
therefore, never be used for seed w'hen it can be 
avoided. 


TO CAIRO AND RETURN.—NO. I. 

At 9 o’clock, A. M,, “Washington's Birth-day,” 
1862, took Illinois Central Train for Cairo. Frater¬ 
nal company:— Upton, of tho Chicago Tribune, and 
Coffin, of tho Boston Journal, both going to New 
Orleans by the first boat. 

corn cribs. 

We are hardly out of Chicago before we begin to 
pass the immense corn cribs erected by the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. They have capacity to 
receive three million bushels of com, and are fast 
filling up with maize from the granaries of far¬ 
mers indebted to the Company for land. The Com¬ 
pany pays eighteen cents per bushel (or allow' it,) 
for all good merchantable corn, delivered at any 
station on the line by land purchasers. 

Hundreds of men who have no corn, but have 
payments to make to the Company, buy corn at 
nine and ten cents delivered, and are credited 
eighteen cents by tho Company. 

SORGHUM AT LOIU. 

I learn that arrangements have been made at 
Loda for the erection of a large sugar boiling appa¬ 
ratus, under competent superintendence, for the 
purpose of manufacturing 1,000 acres of sorghum 
cane, already pledged to be planted and cultivated 
the coming season. The manufacture will be under 
the conduct of the Chicago Sugar Refinery. And it 
is believed by the refiners that with the proper ap¬ 
paratus no after refining process will be necessary 
in order to secure a high grade sirup—and that, 
now that analyses have discovered so much cane 
sugar (over 50 per centum,) in the crudely manu¬ 
factured simps, this first process will be only pre¬ 
liminary to the precipitation of a first class sugar 
from this product. We have much to hope from this 
cane, now that the experience and knowledge of 
veteran sugar boilers and refiners is being enlisted. 






listed. And the sooner these tradltioner’s bees 
“run out," the sooner will this wild mismanage¬ 
ment become extinct, and a new era—a rational 
system of culture—will lx? the inevitable and happy 
result. 

The trouble required by any system of tee-man¬ 
agement has much to do with its universal adoption. 
The writer having had no inconsiderable practical 
experience with bees, is aware that the undertaking 
of the manipulations recommended seems very much 
like offensive warfare, and to no one any more so 
than originally with himself; but none now are less 
timid in this “later ol love” than he is. Among 
the host of contrivances for furnishing bees with 
liquids, noue possess so much merit as one which is 
the discovery of J. D. Eggleston, Esq., oi Canaan, 
Conn. This feeder may be used with any form or 
style of hive, is simple, and the very perfection of a 
bee-feeder. C. J. Robinson. 

Richford, Tioga Co., N Y"., 1862. 


with; they are liable to get bruised and cannot be 
kept from rusting. Bucket-pails are just as good, 
with half the cost, and last just as long.” 


an increase of fertilizing materials for other crops. 

Would not harrow in the seed except with a light, 
fine-toothed harrow, made on purpose for such 
work, but rather “ brush" it in. Rolling is prefer¬ 
able when the land is in suitable condition, being 
previously well pulverized. 0. W. True. 

Near Pliillips, Me , 1 Vj2. 


Rural IXo tea anir Stems 


BEDDING DP LAND. * 

As I travel over this farm in this prairie soil, and 
examine the winter wheat and the winter rye, I 
become more firmly convinced of the importance 
and profit of throwing all fall-plowed lands in nar¬ 
row beds, whether designed for winter crops or not, 
and whether underdrained or not The wheat and 
rye we examined are safe yet; but the surface of the 
ground has thawed out two or three inches deep, 
while it is frozen hard below, rendering it impossi¬ 
ble for the water to reach the underdraws; and the 
surface teing level, it holds water like a bucket If 
this water freezes to-night and the sun thaws it to¬ 
morrow, it will destroy the wheat band should be 
thrown up in narrow teds or trenched deep and left 
in ridges in the fall, in this prairie country. There 
is a greater need of lliis in sections where there is 
but little snow than in the colder northern climates 
where snow lies on the ground from November to 
April. But even there, it is the safer mode, inas¬ 
much as the early spring freezes play the mischief 
with roots often. 


Wkathkr op tttk First Half of Marcil— The repeated 
falls of snow had continued the sleighing good into March. 
The rain, which begun at 9 P. M. of the 3d, continued to 
miduight from the 8. F. , but did not destroy the sleighing, 
and before 1 A. M of the 4tb the west wind brought cold arxi 
snow, and on the pleasant Sth the sleighing was excellent, and 
much of it brought into actual use. The heat of the Sth and 
9th. and the rain of the forenoon of the 10th, with heat at 
noon to 48*. finished the sleighing, while the snow abounded 
still in the fields. On the 9th, the Genesee had risen a foot 
and rose till the ice moved off in a splendid crash at 11 A. M. 
of the 12th. So gradually had the snow melted, and bo much 
of the water passed into the earth, that the hope was indulged 
that a high flood would not result from the great amount of 
snow. What will be the effect of the great rain of the 16th 
and the night previous, is yet to be seen. The rain yet con¬ 
tinues at 11 P. M. 

The average heat of this half is 30.6’—only half a degree 
above the mean for 25 years. The greatest cold was IS”, on 
the 1st; and the greatest heat was 49V on the 10th. The coldest 
day was 20.7% ou the 1st of the month, and the 2d only a little 
higher, and the mean heat of only six days has exceeded 32’, 
and on the 10th the mean was 41,3V The cold has not been 
so great at any time as to injure our tiuit trees or their flower 
buds.—C. D., Rochester, March, 15/A, P M , 1862. 

— During the night of the 15th, (and soon after the date of 
Prof Dbwky’ 8 record, as above,) the rain changed to a snow 
storm, and on Sunday morning the flakes were falling fast. 
The storm continued through the day, giving us a fall of 6 to 
8 inches, and raakinggood sleighing until this (Tuesday, 18th,) 
morning. The snow is now melting rapidly and the Genesee 
river is higher than it has been for many years, and still rising, 
Much damage is anticipated here and up the Genesee Valley. 


Preservation of Eentlicr. 

M. J ewe, of Elgin. Kane Co., 111., writes to the 
Prairie, Farmer , in answer to an inquiry for a pre¬ 
servative for leather, that he ha3 two—one for bools, 
and the other for harness, which he “ obtained from 
a man who had been employed in cleaning and oil¬ 
ing harness in the East India service — as he said— 
by paying for it; the former was given him as an 
especial favor. lie says: 

“ I have tested them both /or several years, and 
find them first rate. They are as follows:—For 
boots and shoes, take six ounces bayberry wax, four 
ounces beeswax, six ounces mutton or beef tallow, 
one-third paper lampblack pulverized. Melt and 
stir a good deal. Ileal a brush to apply with. For 
harness —Beeswax, one-half ib; mutton tallow.one- 
half pound; neatsioot oil, one pint; yellow soap, 
one-fourth pound. Boil until completely melted, 
keeping them well stirred all the time. Apply 
warm; the leather being moist and clean. Hang 
the harness in a warm place —a warm, sunny day 
is test When finished, if rubbed briskly with a 
dry, clean cloth, a fine polish will be obtained, giv¬ 
ing every appearance of new leather. If any black¬ 
ing is needed, add lampblack. I am confident that 
fifty per cent will te added to the wear of harness 
treated once a year with the above preparation.” 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker;— In one of your late 
papers a correspondent requests light ou raising 
corn after buckwheat I had beard it remarked fre¬ 
quently that it was poor policy to plant corn after 
buckwheat, and not teing satisfied but it was one of 
the old saws of by-gone days, I thought 1 could 
raise a good crop, provided 1 manured the land suf¬ 
ficiently, Now for the result I bad a piece of 
sandy land that had buckwheat on the year before, 
the ground in a good state of cultivation, and clean 
as a garden. Drew on some 70 two-horse wagon 
loads of good stable manure, plowed it under with 
a jointer plow, turning the manure under clean so 
that the harrow did not disturb it; planted about 
the last ol May; cultivated twice each way, hoed 
well twice, left the ground perfectly clean. It was a 
good season for corn, though rather wet on low land, 
1 did not get half an ordinary crop. 

Now r what was the matter? 1 thought 70 loads of 
manure on three acres, with good cultivation, would 
make corn grow anywhere, on good corn laud. I 
never had any crop Jail on that piece of land before. 
I know it was the buckwheat crop that used up the 
corn; it had the ague all summer. It is said that it 
is a good crop to use up wire worms. Well, I agree 
with the friends there, because you cannot raise 
enough on the same land to keep them trom starv¬ 
ing to death, and that would be cruel indeed. 

Troy, Mich., 1862. William Conb. 


Bees Swarming. 

How IT HAPPENS THAT WEAK COLONIES SOME¬ 
TIMES swarm first.— In answering Mr. Dart, of 
WTs., in Rural of Jan. 4th, as to why his neighbors’ 
bees, which were weak, swarmed before his own, 
which were strong, and much the best in early 
spring, you do not fully explain the cause. I would 
■suggest a further reason, or rather go a little further 
with the principle that you suggested. During the 
time that I have kept tees, I have become quite 
familiar with the phenomenon of a weaker colony 
Ihrowing out the first swarm. It happens in this 
way. at least, in this section. The stock that is full 
of bees, and well supplied with honey at the begin¬ 
ning of the season, commences rearing brood even 
before any flowers appear. This brood Is increased 
with the appearance of the flowers, the most of 
which produce only pollen until fruit blossoms. 
The honey already in the hive of last year induces 
the rearing of a large brood of early drones, which 
use it up. If the weather has teen such that fruit 
trees and dandelions have furnished only a moderate 
yield of honey, our good stocks have their combs 
nearly full of brood—often including young queens. 
There is now a dearth of flowers between fruit and 
clover blossoms, longer or shorter —trom one to 
three weeks—according to the weather. That por¬ 
tion of the brood in the combs unsealed must te 
fed, which often nearly exhansts all the honey on 
hand. To save the colony, the drones must be sac¬ 
rificed; first, such as are sealed up are pulled out 
and destroyed; those just leaving the cell are not 
fed. and they are Buffered to creep from the hive 
weak and feeble; the older ones are dispatched with 
a sting. The young queens share the same fate of 
the drones; and no regular swarming ever takes 
place under these circumstances. The bees do just 
what human reason and forethought would suggest 
in such case. Swarming would be the height of 
imprudence. The. swarm would not only want 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker;— In answer to your 
correspondent from Fort Wayne, Ind., 1 would say 
that 1 think his inquiries not sufficiently definite. 
The test breed of sheep for one man would not be 
the best breed for another man in different circum¬ 
stances. For instance, access to market for early 
lambs bringing $3.00 per head about July 1st, and 
the necessity of limiting the number on a farm to 
fifty or less would most certainly point to South 
Downs, Cotswolds, Lei costers, and the grades of 
these breeds. But it one is so situated that he 
depends principally on the wool for profit, and can 
keep one or two hundred, then 1 should most cer¬ 
tainly Bay fine-wooled sheep would te much the 
best for him. Coarse-woolcd sheep do not, thrive 
well when kept in large flocks. Some years since I 
had about fifty coarso-wooled ewes. The wool more 
than paid the keeping, and 1 sold a lamb for each 
ewe before July 1st, at $3,00 per head. The next 
spring I put in as many tine-wooied ewes, and they 
all had the same chance the season through. In the 
fall the fine-wooled ewes were in good condition for 
wintering, some being fat. while the eoarse-wooied 
ewes were quite thin. I found the fine-wooled ewes 
paid the greater profit, and what is a very important 
item, were in much better condition to winter again. 
Although 1 got from 25 to 50 cents more per head for 
the coarse lambs. I got nearly one dollar less for the 
coarse fleece than for the line. 

In regard to the different kinds of fine-wooled 
sheep, I do not prefer the French Merino, because, 
in my opinion, they ai'e not a breed or species, lmt a 
forced variety. They do not breed directly. Like, 
will not produce like. The purest flock of French 
sheep 1 ever saw would produce an uneven lot of 
lambs. Their reputation is evidently on the wane. 
I do not prefer the Saxons, because I am convinced 
that they lack hardiness of constitution. In my 
experience among sheep, there is no one point more 
perfectly settled in my mind than this—that the first 
great requisite to make a flock of sheep profitable 
to farmers in general, is not beauty of form, or 
fleece, nor even weight of fleece, so much as a hardy 
constitution. If this be wanting, the extra care 
necessary will absorb the profit. 1 do not prefer the 
Silesian for much the same reason as expressed in 
regard to the Saxons, although they are not nearly 
as objectionable. Some persons with a particular 
fancy for beautiful wool might choose the Silesian, 
but for farmers in general 1 think an extra pound or 
two of wool per head with ordinary care, is far 
preferable to a few cents extra per pound with 
extreme care. The pure blood Spauish Merino 
sheep is my choice. They arc a hardy, strong consti- 
tutioned breed,good shearers.good mi lkers.wi 11 thrive 
in large flocks with ordinary care, and I think will 
pay for more than ordinary care better than any 
other breed. But there are some strains of this 
blood that arc quite objectionable, because the 
breeder has been breeding towards an imperfect 
model. Now, your correspondent asks us to “give 
the reason of the faith that is iu ns.” My “ reason " 
is simply my own experience. 

We have about 200 sheep,Spanish Merino and grades 
of the same. Our lambs, and a few old ewes, have 
a little grain with their hay all winter. But our 
ewes are wintered on good hay except that for one 
or two months before lambing they have a half 
bushel of mixed corn and oats (one-third corn) to 
the hundred, and we rarely lose a lamb. Our ewes 
average nearly six pounds of well washed wool, and 
I am sure will average quite six pounds this year, 
and of a quality that of late years readily brought 
fifty cents per pound. wm. m. h. 

Greenwich. N. Y., 1862. 


Los* by Selling Hay. 

In some remarks before the Worcester North 
(Mass.) Agricultural Society, Mr. Brooks, of Prince¬ 
ton, spoke as follows: 

It was his belief that if fanners would expend 
more of their surplus funds in improvements on. 
their farms; rear and feed a larger number of cattle, 
sheep, and swine; cultivate more root crops; expend 
a larger portion of their produce upon the farm, 
and rely for profits upon the sale of beef, mutton, 
pork, butter, and cheese; they would by so doing 
find their manure heaps constantly enlarging, their 
crops annually increasing, instead of diminishing, 
as they now do, by the practice of selling the crops 
off the farm, and placing the proceeds at interest, to 
l>e eventually more or less of it lost by bad invest¬ 
ments. Many farmers believe themselves growing 
rich by selling their bay, especially if they purchase 
and return to the farm as much manure as the hay 
sold will make, and if they do not, their farms will 
soon become worthless, or nearly so. The average 
market price of a tun of good hay in Worcester 
county, for the last ten years, will not exceed fifteen 
dollars; a tun of good hay will make more than two 
tuns of solid manure, weighed when recently drop¬ 
ped by the cow or ox, but we will call it two tuns. 
The liquid excretions discharged by an ordinary 
cow or ox, while consuming one tun of hay, with a 
suitable supply of water, will be admitted by all 
who understand the matter, to te equal in value to 
the solid. Thus four tuns of manure is produced 
by a cow while consuming one tun of hay. Four 
tuns of fresh manure is equal, by measurement, to 
one and one quarter cords weighing sixty-four 
hundred pounds the cord, or fifty pounds the cubic 
toot, the value of which we will estimate, at four 
dollars the cord, and one tun of good marketable 
hay we will call worth six dollars the tun, for feed¬ 
ing stock on the farm. If these promises are cor¬ 
rect, the amount will Btand: 

Dr. 

Delivering I tun of hay sold,___ $1.50 

Cash paid for If* cords of manure,. 5.00 

Carting 4 tuna, or 1 cords of manure to farm,_ 6.00 

Value of hay for feeding stock on the furm,. 6.00 


Aftf.r thk Illinoisans.— The recent claims set forth as to 
the agricultural capabilities of the Sucker State —that it can 
produce cotton and coffee, as well as sugar — are waking up 
the people of Wisconsin and Iowa, and the papers of the 
latter are indulging in a little sarcasm and humor on the sub¬ 
ject A Wisconsin paper, for example, opens the topic in this 
wise:— “ If all the claims of the agriculturists of Illinois be 
allowed, there is scarcely anything In the whole catalogue of 
the multitudinous products of the earth which may not be 
grown within the borders of that great and fertile State. Not 
only fruits and grains of eyery description for the use of man 
and beast, but sugar for the sweetening of the whole world, 
cotton for the clothing of all the loyal citizens of all the loyal 
States — if not indeed of ‘the rest of mankind'—and then 
that immensely popular, almost indispensable but just now, 
expensive article of commerce, coffee, arc susceptible of econ¬ 
omical culture there I” And, after further talk in similar 
style, the article closes thus suggestively:—“ If wo were called 
ui>od to advise our prairie neighbors, wo would quietly say, 
Don't be too sanguine of the capabilities of your ‘semi-tropical 
climate.’ Possible and economical production arc very differ¬ 
ent things.” 

— An Iowa paper perpetrates the following: ‘ J four to Lind 
a Fool —Ask any man you meet if he expects to grow cotton 
to any profitable extent iu Illinois. If he answers yes, be sure 
you have found your man." Brother Miller, of the Iovxj, 
Homestead., quotes the squib, and adds — “Yes, and if you 
want to find a bigger fool, find a man who tliinks he can raise 
it to profit in Iowa." 


Watering Bees in Spring. 

nn’HEKTO one fruitful cause of “ill luck” 
attending bee-keeping in cold climates consequent 
upon the Inevitable confinement of tees to the 
hives, is their want of water, or in other words, 
water dearth. That bees cannot raise brood without 
water has been known to somefor at least a century. 
If bees, while weather-bound, are not iucidently 
or otherwise supplied with it at the regular Beason 
for raising brood, the breeding will not only be 
retarded, but it supplies of moisture fail them during 
these periods their brood will te sariticed in any 
stage of development. After rigorous winters, 
should foul weather prevail, old bees in large num* 
bors. and even whole colonies perish, in consequence 
of this dearth, which may occur here and there, 
earlier or later, and produce more or less injury. 
The Creator has given the. tee an instinct to store 
up honey and pollen, which are not at all times to 
be procured in any climate, but not water, which is 
ever accessible in its native regions. Hence, the 
loss ol tees by water dearth is the. result of climate, 
because the tee is not a native of a northern climate. 
The consumption of water by a stock of bees begins 
so soon as the queen commences laying, which occurs 
in some colonies early in January. This, however, 
is very variable, depending on the vigor and favor¬ 
able conditions of each individual swarm. 

The amount ol water consumed by a populous col¬ 
ony dining any given period has not been definitely 
ascertained by the writer in his own practice, This 
point, however, has been duly determined by the 
experiments of that prince ofmodern Apiarians, the 
Baron of Berlepsch. The Baron says, that in March 
and April “in 1*50. during a protracted period of 
unfavorable weather, we gave all our bees water, 
and they i efnained at home in quiet , while those of 
other apiaries were flying briskly in search of water. 
At the beginning ol May our hives were crowded with 
bees, while the colonies of our neighbors were mostly 
weak,'' * * * “ One hundred stocks required 
eleven Berlin quarts per week to keep on breeding 
uninterruptedly. Dysentery is one of the direct 
consequences of water dearth—the tees, in dire 
need of water, consuming honey immoderately, and 
taking cold by roaming about the combs.” it is 
said that “in the Isle of Wight the people have a 
notion that every bee goes down to the sea to drink 
twice a day.” 

The particular use or uses which bees may make 
of water, remains one of the “ mysteries of the hive.” 
Its agency, however, in the raising of brood, is that 
of a diluter indispensable in the forming of honey 
and pollen into “jelly” for feeding the larva. Thus 
it will be perceived that bees are unable to progress 
with the raising of brood without the daily consump¬ 
tion of water fur that purpose. Indeed. the common¬ 
wealth of the hive, in consequence of the dearth of 
water, arc brought to the verge of min. Further¬ 
more, that the Author of Nature did not arrange for 
the storing up of water by bees, therefore they are 
not susceptible of being naturalized to cold climates. 
Hence it ought not to be expected that they should 
thrive ami flourish in a high degree except it be by 
culture from the intelligent supervision of the Apia¬ 
rian. 

Bees, when confined by stress of weather after 
breeding has begun, can obtain the water they need 
only (if duly ventilated) from the watery particles 
contained in the honey. A knowledge of these 
facte reveals not only the truth and nature of a nat¬ 
ural obstacle to success, but also the mode of coun¬ 
teracting it. Thus, by feeding bees limited quantities 
of honey or sugar largely diluted with water, at 
short intervals during March and April, they 
promptly store up a very dilute honey from which 
they get adequate supplies in ordinary contin¬ 
gencies. This affords them ail the facilities needed 
to “multiply and replenish” the hive. Herein con¬ 
sists the means of bringing forih curly swarms, by 
which only the ultimat um of success is attainable. 

Bee-keepers, who have given any attention to 
feeding colonies, unite in affirming that stocks thus 
fed will swarm some ten to fourteen days earlier 
than they otherwise would. This is of paramount 
importance, as the few days thus gained in the 
“Harvest Moon” secures to first swarms some fifty 
per cent, more stores, besides affording to after 
swarms like benefits. The eauscoflhcse advantages 
have generally, through misapprehension, teen 
ascribed to the incitement produced by the. saccha¬ 
rine matter of the food, while the water, though 
overlooked, is evidently the chief cause, as judicious 
feeding will produce the samo effect with colonies 
having an excess of honey, as with those having 
limited stores. Many Lee-keepers still manage bees 
according to “popular” notions, which consist in 
hiving the swarms when they issue, and giving them 
a careful “ letting alone,” and thus they expect to 
follow nature by counterfiting 'wild bee-keeping. 
Those who persist in this, of course will not be bene¬ 
fited by experience or anything that might te pub- 


Amerjoan Maoiiinkkt at tub World's Fair.— Though 
our Government furnishes no aid to American manufacturers 
wishing to exhibit at the approaching World's Fair, at 
London, wc are glad to learn that several of our most enter¬ 
prising inventors and manufacturers are to bo represented at 
the great International Exhibition. A number of Western 
New York inventions and productions have rJ ready been sent 
forward, and others will probably follow in due season. 
Among others, specimens of Flour have been sent by Stkii 
hits Ik Co., of this city, the “ American Barometer " by Prof. 
Ci.ttM, and the “Agricultural Caldron and Steamer” by D. 
it. Pkindlh, of Genesee county. A Troy paper says that Mr 
Walter A. Wool), of Hoosiek Falls, who has already quite 
nn extensive trade in England and ou the Continent, recently 
shipped four of his reaping and mowing machines for the 
World's Exhibition. No. 1 was a Self-Raking Reaper—No. 2 
a combined Reaper and Mower, hand rake—No. 3 the “Wood 
Mower ”—and No. 4 similar to the last named, with the add) 
tion of a reaping attachment, which, it is said, must make the 
11 Wood Mower ” immensely popular in this country and 
abroad as a combined machine. Wc are pleased to note the 
enterprise of our manufacturers in this line, and trust they 
will again win the prizes. 


One tun of hay sold, average price,.... $15.00 

Loss to balance,.... 3.50 

$18.50 

Thus we see, by the practice of Belling hay, instead 
of gaining, as many believe they do, we are losing 
at the rate of three dollars and fifty cents for every 
tun sold. 


California and Okkgo n—L osses by the Itrccnl Floods.— 
In a late letter, our Pacific Correspondent (8. B. Rockwell) 
thus writes relative to the floods which have proved so disas¬ 
trous in that region:—“California has suffered greatly by 
floods The property of the State is estimated at $300,000,000. 
The loss in stock, fences, buddings, mills, bridges, mining 
property, &c., Xe.. is estimated to be full 10 per cent, or 
$30,000,000! It amounts to a fearful calamity, but the recu¬ 
perative power of the people and the country is great, and 
within one year California will have recovered from the blow, 
and be ready to push on her career of unpi'ccedented prosper¬ 
ity. Oregon has also suffered by the late Hoods, anil property 
to the amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars lias been 
swept away and forever lost. Hut the new gold mines lately 
discovered east of the Cascade Mountains, in Washington 
Territory and Eastern Oregon, are undou bteWy rich and cx-tm 
sine, and will, the coming season, be filled with thousands of 
miners who must be fed, and the farmers of Oregon will have 
an excellent market for their beef, mutton, flour, fruits, and 
vegetables. Oregon will soon redeem herself from lierprescnt 
disasters, and rise in the scale of prosperity. Success to these 
new and Loyal States.” 


gmiuiWiS aurt 


Cribbing.— Will one of the new subscribers to the Rural 
for 1862, if no otiier, tell me through its columns how to cure 
a young and valuable horse of cribbing, or a temporary pre¬ 
ventive other tlntn a strap buckled tight around the neck, and 
oblige— Rural Reader, Lisbon, A. Y . 1862. 

Root Cuttkks anti Wasuinu Maciunks. - Now is the time 
for feeding roots to stock, and wc farmers who raise them arc 
looking around us for suitable machines to prepare them iu 
an easy and rapid manner. If they art' manufactured, they 
are not advertised. 1 a/ldrcrs the Rural fur information 
We want an efficient machine that lias hern thoroughly tested 
Where rau ope he obtained, and at what priceV Also, tin 1 
Union Washing machine, what price, and where found?—E. 
E. 8 ., North Chili , A K, 1862. 

Improving a Marsh Meadow.—I have afewacres of marsh 
meadow that I wish to improve and get into lame grass. Will 
some of the Rural's readers inform us through its columns 
the best mothod of obtaining Lite desired object? A portion 
of the time during the summer the ground is quite dry. The 
bogs on it are quite small, and no tame grass. When will be 
the best time to sow seed, what kind, how get it in, &e., &c ?— 
C. G. C., Litchfield. Mich , 1802 

Wart in a Stkbb'8 Nobk.— Some six weeks sinee I dis¬ 
covered a wart, or something very much like a wart, growing 
out of my steer’s uose. about an ineb from the lower extrem 
ity of his’nostril. So rapid was its growth that in two weeks 
it had attained the size of a small hen's egg. Constant licking 
causes it to blood profusely, and renders it hazardous to apply 
remedies of a poisonous nature. Any oue Bending through 
the Rural a remedy, will greatly oblige—A Soiisckihkk, 
Munition, A. Y , 1802. 

Culture of Flax.—1 wish to sow a few acres of flax this 
season, and not being posted, I would beg to make the follow¬ 
ing inquiries through the Rural: 1st. What kind of soil is 
best? 2d How should if be prepared? 3d. Wbet) should It 
be sown? 4tlj. How much seed to the acre? 5th. How many 
tuns of flax straw, before it is rotted, would it produce? 6th. 
How many bushels of seed will an acre produce? Of course 
all this depends upon circumstances, but wliat would lie con¬ 
sidered an average crop?— Flax Cotton, Cambria, Niagara 
county , IV. T., 1862. 

How to Cuke a Curb.—I n a late Rural, an “Old Sub¬ 
scriber ” wants to know how to cure a curb on his colt. My 
method is to tire lightly and blister. I have cured several in 
this way after other modes had been tried aud failed.—W m. 
Cook, Camborne, C. IF, 1802. 

Ln connection with the foregoing, we give Dr. Dado's man¬ 
ner of treatment, as follows: 

A curb is an enlargement which makes its appearance on 
the hind legs, about two inches below the hock. It is some¬ 
times occasioned by a blow, but the most frequent cause is 
strom of the sheath, through which the flexor tendons pass. 
If seen in its early stage, it would, in all probability, yield to 
rest and cold water bandages. But if neglected until effusion 
takes place, or the surrounding tissues become injected and 
tluckencd, and the horse becomes lame, then a different 
course of treatment must be adopted. Our usual remedy is, 
acetic acid, 4 ounces; powdered hloodroot, 1 ounce; turpen- 
tino, 1 ounce; to be applied to the part night and morning for 
at least a week; afterwards to be bathed daily with common 
vinegar. 

There are cases, however, in which eoagulable lymph will 
form, and may thus leave the parts iu a state of callosity for 
some time, which odI.v patience, constant friction, or the 
application of some stimulant, can overcome, Among the 
various applications in use, we prefer the following:—One 
ounce each of oil of cedar, oil of sassafras, oil of marjoram; 
one pint of soft soap, to bo used daily, always rubbing in a 
downward direction. 

As regards exercise, the inflammatory stage requires rest; 
and in the chronic form, exercise will be indicated, provided, 
however, the horse be not lame. 


Agricultural Fairs fob 1862.—Wenotice that several Ag. 
Societies have already designated the tiineB and (daces of hold¬ 
ing their Animal Fairs. The Genesee Co. Fair is to be field at 
Batavia, on the 17th arid 18th of Sept, and that of 8cueca Co. at 
Waterloo, on the Sth. 9th, and 10th of October. The Seneca 
Falls Union Fair is to be held Sept. 23—25. 

— In tins connection we would suggest to the boards of 
County and Local Societies whether it would not he well to 
have such au understanding among tliemsclves that County 
Fairs would not be held at the same time in adjoining counties, 
or local exhibitions in any county. Many people wish to visit 
several fairs in their region—and the State Fair also—and if the 
managers can consistently arrange their “time tables”so as 
not to conflict, it would prove a great convenience, and no 
doubt add to the interest and attendance at each exhibition. 


fflosR on Roofs. 

The Working Farmer speaks of a barn, near 
the farm of the editor of that paper, with a shingle 
roof fifty years old, the shingles now appearing 
quite as bright and in as good order as most Bhinglc 
roofs are at the end of one year. When built, the 
roof was coated with iime-wash tinted with ochre, 
fully charged with glue and salt. Twenty years 
ago ii was again coated with lime-wash tinted with 
umber. Lime-wash alone would have answered 
every purpose, although the appearance would not 
be so agreeable to the eye. The wash being tinted 
gives it more the color of new shingles just put 
upon the root _ 

Making Maple frugur. 

A correspondent of the New England Farmer 
writes his views upon the profit attached to maple 
sugar making, thuR;—“There is no season of the 
year so profitable to the farmer as iu the time of 
making sugar. Let an estimate be made, and see: 
In a good season a second growth maple will make 
about 4J pounds of sugar. Five hundred trees, at 
44 pounds per tree, will give 2,250 pounds, which, at 
10 cents per pound, would give $225. 

Cost.— One man can tend 500 trees with ease, say, 
one man one month, $15.00; 10 cords of wood, at $3 
per cord, $30.00; other necessary expenses, $20.00; 
total, $65.00, which, deducted from the income, 
leaves $160 as profit for one month’s time. 

I think my figures are not far from right. Every 
oue that can tap a tree ought to do so, because we 
must be independent of all duties as far as possible. 
To make sugar you should have a good sap-house 
and a convenient wash-shed, an arch and a pan. 
Sap boiled in a pan makes 5 per cent more sugar 
than sap boiled in a kettle, and saves 124 per cent 
of wood. The 6irup should te boiled as thick as it 
can be conveniently, and when done down to sugar, 
it should not be very dry; put it iu a tin can made 
for the purpose, and then drain about the first of 
May, when you will have maple sugar of the first 
quality. Tin buckets cost too much to commence 


SOWING TIMOTHY AND CLOVER SEED 


“Finding trouble in sowing timothy and clover 
seed by hand, will some of my brother farmers inform 
me, through the Rural, where I can purchase a 
machine that will do it up right, and at what price? 
Also, information with regard to the quantity of 
seed per acre, and in what proportion of clover to a 
gravelly soil? After sowing, would you harrow it 
or not?”— Rural, February 15. 

Cahoon’s Patent Broadcast Sower will do the 
sowing ot grass seeds admirably for you, if worked 
with suitable care and judgment. It weighs about 
six pounds, and costs $8. This is the hand machine, 
there being a horse machine for $35. It is probably 
on sale in New York. 

The quantity of seed per acre should vary some¬ 
what. Land before it has been cropped, and very 
stony land, does not require so bountiful seeding to 
get a good sod and large crops of grass or hay. 
Then, again, judging from the advice given through 
agricultural papers in different States, by the best 
farmers, some soils and perhaps localities require 
much more seed than others. For instance, one 
finds 10 pounds clover and 4 quarts timothy pet- 
acre to bo the best, while another finds 25 pounds 
clover and 6 to 8 quarts timothy seed to the acre lor 
seed or hay much tetter and none too much for a 
permanent grass field. On such land, here irt 
Maine, 20 to 25 pounds clover seed and 4 to 6 quarts 
of timothy would be seeding well, yet there are but 
few who seed so well, and consequently have coarse 
grass and coarse hay. on new seeded land, instead 
of thick, fine grass, making more hay and holding 
out longer, which they would have, it a liberal 
seeding down to grass had been pursued. The pro¬ 
portions as above are good tor pastures, mowing 
fields, or for seeding purposes, and then for mowing; 
still, for all but seeding purposes, a greater variety 
of seed would be an improvement in the durability, 
amount, and quality of product from the same out¬ 
lay, without any greater exhaustion of the soil, 
probably; while, on the other hand, there would be 


Feeding Domestic Animals. — Relative to the paragraph 
on this subject in our last number, (page 86,) Mr. Jou.v John¬ 
ston, of Seneca, writes: — “Good feeders, who feed three 
times a day, generally give enough so that the animals can eat 
when they choose from one feeding to another. If there is to 
be any gain in feeding more than three times a tlay it ought to 
be at midnight, ns both cuttle and sheep rise at that hour and 
feed, provided they have any thing to eat. He was not a prac¬ 
tical man that wrote the article referred to.” 

Mr. Jounston (who dates March 17.) adds: — “Last week 
great thaw and great rain; yesterday snow again. The young 
wheat looks very well.” 


A Card to Western Rural Readers. — 1 have recently 
received letters from many of my Western friends containing 
money for the Rural New-Yorker In every case the 
money has been returned to the party who sent it, because the 
regular rales of subscription were not complied with. I now 
give notice that in no ease (except wfiert now due me) should 
monies be mailed to me for the Rural; —that if monies are 
so mailed, I will not be responsible therefor;—that rnouies 
sent-me with the request to forward the Rural at less than 
the published rates, or return the sume, will not be returned, 
but will be forwarded to the publisher, and the paper mailed 
in return as long as paid for;—that I shall ho glad to hear from 
any one on subjects pertaining to any of the departments of 
Rural Economy in the West; and that my address is Chioagoi 
Illinois. Chas. D. Bkagdon. 


A Nkw Quarter of tuk Rural begins with April, a good 
time for Single or club subscriptions to commence. Friends I 
see Premium Listforthe Spring Campaign, in another column, 
and then manifest your interest in the Rural by inducing 
neighbors and acquaintances to join its standard. 










almost to the amount of the previous year's {growth. 
They all bore fruit and matured long before frost 
The strongest of the vines had about forty-five large 
bunches on it some of them measuring about nine 
inches in length. The remainder of the cuttings I 
put into the ground and saved one vine only, which 
after two years has made but little growth. I have 
resolved henceforth to do my vine raising by graft¬ 
ing, seeing that by providing myself with good roots 
ot wild vine I can get fruit so much quicker than by 
raising from cuttings. I have made repeated efforts 
to obtain cuttings of the Concord, Delaware, Diana, 
Rebecca, and Cuyahoga varieties, but have been 
unsuccessful. We are so far away from comfort $ out 
here, that it is hard getting anything that we want. 
If those who name here ten or twelve years ago had 
planted orchards, set. out vines, Ac., soon alter they 
came, there might now be plenty of' fruit in the 
country; whereas they are only just now beginning 
to put out orchards, 11 is a great mistake for farm¬ 
ers to put olT planting an orchard till they have 
everything else. By good rights the orchard should 
come first. j. v. 

Tabor, Fremont Co., Iowa, 1862. 


surplus during the winter, when the fruit can be 
easiest kept, and most conveniently marketed. It 
is, however, the opinion of the writer, that from 
twenty-five to thirty varieties, at the least, would be 
requisite to fully gratify the varied wants and tastes 
of a family of discriminating fruit fanciers. 

Best varieties for a market orchard of one thousand trees', where 
there is a reliable: market near bg, and where this is to be 
the sole business: 

Early Harvest, _ 25 Hnhbardston Nonsuch. - 80 

Red Astraeban, _ .. 2f> N. Y VandevWe, . 80 

Sweet Bough... . 25 K. I Greening,. 100 

Towell, ...t. ...25 Baldwin, . 00 

Gravenstein,.. ... . ... :.o Jonathan. ._ 50 

Fall Pippin, ... 60 Roxhury Russet,.._ 160 

Tollman Sweet,_ 25 Red Canada, ........ . 300 

Ladies' Sweeting,_ .. 26 

Best varieties for a market orchard of one thousand trees, remote 
from market, inhere, from any cause, the marketing of sum - 
men or atdumn varieties may be. inconvenient: 

Fall Pippin,_ ...... 50 Rhode Island Greening_200 

Hubbardston Nonsuch. .100 Roxhury Russet, . .250 

V&ndev'eofN Y., or West- Red Canada, . .400 

field Seek no-furthor, ...100 

Many persons ar. the present day. who wish to 
connect orcharding with farming proper, consider it 
more convenient and profitable to plant but a single 
variety. Although doubting the propriety of hang¬ 
ing our hopes upon the success of a single variety, 
it is believed that no other variety will be found 
so productive, reliable and profitable as the Red 
Canada. 

Pears. 

Pears have been but sparingly planted in this 
State, hence our knowledge of the comparative 
value of different varieties, a3 drawn from home 
experience, is hardly of a satisfactory character. 
The lists here given are, consequently, the result, 
to a great extent, of the writer's experience, and 
that of a few friends with whom he has been able 
to confer. 

Best six varieties of the pear, for family use , on the pear stoclc, 
for an orchard of one hundred trees: 

Bloodgood,.,.6 Swan's Orange..15 

Bartlett.. ..20 White Doyenne, . .25 

Belle Lucrative,_10 Winter Nells,_ . 25 

Best twelve varieties on the pear stock: 

Madeleine, . .3 Flemish Beauty,_ . (i 

Bloodgood,_3 Swan's Orange,.. 10 

Rostiezer,..3 White Doyenne,.. ...... .20 

Sterling,___6 Oswego,...... 6 

Bartlett,.. 10 Lawrence.".. . 15 

Belle Lucrative, ... .. 5 Winter Nelis, ....15 

Best varieties on the quince stock :— Bloodgood. Doyenne d' 
Eto, Rostiezer, Stevens’ Genesee, Belle Lucrative. Ixjuise 
Bonne de Jersey, Uuchesse d' Angoulcme, Bcarre Diel, Glout 
Moreeau, Vicar of Winlcficld, Doyenne d' Alencon. 

Best varieties, and the number of each, for a pear orchard of 
one hundred trees-t-if for family use and market combined: ' 

Madeleine,_ . 5 Flemish Beauty.......5 

Rostiezer,. .... .5 Swans Orange.... .10 

Bartlett,... 10 Lawrence,. 10 

Doyenne d' Ete,..2 White Doyenne,..16 

Tyson, ... . 3 Winter Nelis, 10 

Belle Lucrative, .5 Beurre Oswego, ... 5 

Bloodgood,_3 Doyenne d' Alencon,. 2 
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ITy ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advunce—THIRTV-FrVB 

Cents a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52ij cunts per line of space. Special Notions (fol¬ 
low iur reading matter. leaded.) Sixty Cents a line. 

fir-The immense circulation of th-> Rural New-Yorker— 
lull twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal-venders it bv Etr the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
ol its clast 1 in America. This fact should he borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac., Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 


FLOWERING CRIMSON FLAX. 


( V ! l It °. s 1 ' r l i " I s ~ T ' n fas' simile $5 and $10 Confede 
VV rate Notes, Secession Currency, sent for SI 
636-Zt C. A. WALWORTH, Box 213 Philadelphia. 

W A IN H'T-C I> — A voting man to toko the charge of a gar- 
> Y ,den, milk the cows, ami to make himself generally iiee- 
ful, reply stating lowest wages and references. Wages must he 
low. Box i« Geneva. N. Y. 


spring, any bme from April to the first of June. Wo give the 
foLowing, which accords with our experience, from the 
Cranberry CuUurist , by W H. Starr, of New London, Conn. 

“ There are several methods of planting the cranberry, mid 
they may he designated as follows, viz: Se,d Planting. Sod 
Planting. Boot. Planting , Cutting Planting and Vine Planting. 

“ Seed Planting consists in preparing the ground and plant 
ing the seeds (or crushed fruit! in hills or drills, or in sowing 
broadcast, as practiced for oats, barley, Ac., Ac, This method, 
however, is not very reliable, is attended with too ranch delay 
and much trouble in keeping the ground clear of weeds 
grass, &c\, for some five or six years before the matting of the 
plants. This method cannot therefore he recommended. 

“ Sod Planting for those who have meadows of their own, 
or have ready access to those of others, is a method which 
is very simple and sure in regard to the vines growing, but it 
Is objectionable on account of the gross, &c., which cannot he 
separated from the plants, and is consequently introduced into 
the new grounds with them. This isvery difliculttoeradicate, 
hut with proper care it may be accomplished and fine crops 
of the fruit obtained. 

“ Boot Planting — This is perhaps the best plan for obtain¬ 
ing the earliest and most productive crops, and allows clean 
culture until the plot is completely covered with the vines. 
Prepare the ground by thorough, deep plowing, and harrow¬ 
ing, so as completely to pulverize the soil, then mark oft' or 
furrow the ground about two and a half feet between the 
rows, and plant out the well rooted vines two or throe in a 
hill, the hills any distance from six inches to two feet apart, 
according to tho facilities for procuring the plants. The 
nearer they are set together the sooner the vines will become 
matted, and consequently tho labor of keeping them clean and 
free f¥om grass and weeds before they cover the ground, will 
be very much reduced. TT>e vines should be set about four 
inches deep. 

11 Cutting Planting .—Prepare the ground ns for root plant¬ 
ing, and drill or furrow in the same manlier; then, instead of 
the entire plants, use cuttings, about five inches long, plant 
them in the same manner, leaving about one inch of the cut- 
the surface 


/ ’ Ib-A. T IL VINKK. 6,000 2 year old Isabellas; 2,fl00 do 
" I (-a tew bos; 1,000 do, Clintons, For sale cheaper than nur¬ 
sery prices. Address Box 724 Post-Office. 

Rochester,. N. Y.. March 18, 136A ttfG-ut' 


/ 1J7~A.IsTJKTMlY T* I j ANT'S. The subscriber of- 
fers for sale a large stock of Cranberry Plants, of the cele¬ 
brated upland Bell, Lowland Bell, and Cherry varieties. For 
Pricea and .information on the culture, inclose' stamp and send 
for n Circular. Address P. D. CBTL80N, 

636-2t Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


1^1 -KCTItlO WEA'ITIKR INDICATOR 
11 I Inn neat and useful scientific instrument foretells the ap- 
pmiu-ii of storms twenty lour ho ora iu advance, laical and 
travel,„u agents will find it one of the most saleable and profit¬ 
able curiosities of the day Samples mailed on nvciot offiOctn., 
by the manufacturers., LEE A CO., Newark. New Jersey! 


[North Western Correspondence ofthe Rural New-Yorker.] 

GEODES FROM MISSISSIPPI BLUFFS. 


ORCHARD OF DR. H. V. GRISWOLD. 

Presuming the readers of the Rural will be 
interested in knowing the manner in which fruit 
culture is sometimes entered into ont West, I give 
some notes of Dr. If. P. Griswold's orchard, in 
Hancock Co,, Illinois. To be sure, such orchards 
are few and far between, both East and West; yet 
what one man can do can also be done by another, 
with the same amount of trying. 

About 1848 Dr. Griswold, who had been for a 
few yeara before doing a small nursery business, 
became the possessor of a farm of 160 acres, lying 
about four miles from the Mississippi river, and the 
same distance from the cities of Keokuk and War¬ 
saw. The farm is prairie, somewhat rolling, and 
located some two miles from the bluff timber lands. 
On this farm were planted apple trees, as follows: 

At time of purchase___ 200 trees. 

Planted in 1M9,_1....1200 “ 

Do. in 1850. 500 “ 

Do. in 1851,. 200 “ 

Do. in 1856,. 300 11 

In all 2,400 trees, occupying 45 acres of ground, in¬ 
cluding 100 standard and dwarf pear trees. Of course 
all these trees have not lived; but it may be esti¬ 
mated that 2,000 of them are now alive and in good 
condition. A portion, say one-half, of these trees 
are large enough to yield from 15 to 20 bushels each. 

Among these 2.000 trees are probably 50 varieties, 
but those of which be has planted most largely are, 
Winesap, Rawle’s Janet, Yellow and White Dell- 
flower, Esoptis and Newtown Spitzenburg, Pryor's 
Red, Ladies’Sweeting, Baldwin, Belmont, Newtown 
Pippin, Pall Wine, Ratubo, Porter, Enltou Straw¬ 
berry, Early Bough, Early Harvest, and Red June. 

The orchard is inclosed with an Osage Orange 
hedge fence, planted in 1850; it was regularly cut 
back the first four years, though latterly it has been 
allowed to reach a height of 15 to 20 feet. It will 
turn rabbits and elephants alike, and is consequently 
fully thief proof. 

Now for the results. The doctor expresses the 
opinion that up to 1860 the product of this orchard 
has been equal to the expenses incurred up to that 
year, for planting, culture, Ac., allowing the two 
sides to be balanced at the close of 1859. Hence the 
profits begin with 1860, and that year being a favor¬ 
able one, his profits have told largely. The product 
for that year was about fine thousand bushels — a 
large portion of which he sold at an average of 
90 cents per bushel, say 80 cents for the whole—or a 
total of $4,000. The crop of 1861 was much less— 
those trees which failed to bear full crops in 1860, 
were now full; $1,000 being the estimated product 
for last year. So the account stands at present, 
showing a profit of $5,000 for two years products, 
and an orchard of 2,000 full grown and vigorous 
trees, capable of producing from 5,000 to 25,000 
bushels of apples annually I Who will say Dr. G. 
Ls not in a situation to realize something from 
orchard planting? 

Some peculiarities of culture may properly be 
noticed here. About half his orchard was well cul¬ 
tivated for four or five years after planting, and then 
sown dowQ to grass, principally timothy. The re¬ 
mainder was cultivated about ten years, and is now 
also put to timothy and clover. The doctor informs 
me that those trees' which were first down to grass 
have generally done the best — have grown as well, 
looked as thrifty and healthy, are as free from pests 
of all kinds, and have borne better than those which 
were cultivated longer. This seems to be contrary 
to theory and the teachings of the books, but I tell 
it as ’twas told to me. 

On inquiring what sorts bad done best, I received 
for answer, in the following order, viz:—Winesap?, 
Janets, Newtown Spitzenhurgs, Yellow and White 
Bellflowers. Wines, Ram bos, Fulton Strawberries. 
Early Harvests, and Red Junes. " But,” he added, 
with an emphatic earnestness, ik had I planted only 
Winesaps, I might have been a rich man now.” On 
another occasion he expressed the belief that 'Wine- 
saps alone would have made him worth $50,000! 
Its hardiness as a tree, its good bearing qualities, 
and its good character as a market fruit, make it 
superior with him to all others, as an apple to make 
money on. I may here add that the doctor has a 
large lot of yearling seedlings, which he designs 
budding entirely to Winesaps, for future planting. 

The doctor's pear orchard consists of about 100 
trees, half standards and half dwarfs. Here again 
fact seems to run counter to theory. These were 
planted in 1850, and have been bearing three years. 
But about as many of his standards have com¬ 
menced bearing, and did so as early as the dwarfs. 
His pear crop, however, has so far been small; 
neither standards nor dwarfs having as yet exhib¬ 
ited much sign of fruitfulness. 

Of Dr. G’.s Fruit-House I shall endeavor to give 
a description in my next Agricola. 


■pOCHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS. 
LV GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

I*., A. FohSytu & Co keep conKtantly on hand a liuvo assort¬ 
ment ot 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices, 

2 All Work war ranted. 

AddreW IS. A. FORSYTH AGO. Rochester. N. Y., 

<13(5-26 teO Old Stand of Duryee A Forsyth. 


E agle plow manufactory. 

Corner State anil I’lutt Street*, Rochester, X. Y. 

Thy undersigned has purchased the ••nitre stock nf Plows 
Cultivators, Harrows, tlorsHrltoes, etc., formerly owned by Allen 
Holding, and trill continue the business at the Old, well'known 
gland, »ie above. 

1 dial! lump, ut till limes, a fall assortment of first class ftuple- 
wntx, of the latest styles and most thorough construction. 
Plow Points in great variety. 

Pinning Too/.: of all kinds repaired. 

tides exclusively for Gtsh. HENRY BELDEN. 

Rochester. March 12,1362. 


The plant grows about a foot in height, com¬ 
mences flowering early, and continues through the 
whole season. When seeds are started in a bot-bed 
there is no difficulty in getting flowere early in 
June, but they may be started in the open ground, 
and with the greatest success. Before planting 
place the seeds in warm water, let them soak, for 
twenty-four hours, then mb dry, and nearly all will 
germinate. 


tint- above the surface; ortho cuttings may ho eight inches in 
length, and doubled in the middle in the form of the letter V, 
both ends out of the soil about, an inch. This is rather 
preferable to planting singh ,sittings. There should always 
be two or three in a hill, and the distance the same as when 
plants are used. 

“ Vine Planting —To cultivate by vine planting, the ground 
should be well plowed and made perfectly mellow, and the 
vines passed through a rommon straw cutter, and cut up in 
lengths of about two or three inches, and sown broadcast, 
like grain or grass seeds, and well harrowed in. If preferred, 
the ground may be furrowed or drilled, as for root planting, 
and the eut vines sowed in the drills after the usual method 
of sowing peas. This last is the best method for after-culti¬ 
vation. 

’•While the eulturist can follow either of the foregoing 
methods of cultivation that of Boot Planting, or planting out 
well rooted vines, is much the best. The vines become sooner 
established, grow more thriftily, are in less danger of being 
injured by frost, and will produce fruit at least one year sooner 
Ilian those propagated from the cuttings, either in drills or 
sown bron.dca.-fk ' 


(jENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES! 
Great Inducements to Nurserymen 

And others, who wish to purchase or plant iu quantities. 

FROST rife? Oo., 

Proprietors of Genesee Valley TVn rseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

Have an immense stock of 

FRUIT TREES. SMALL FRUITS. FRUIT TREE STOCKS, 
ORNAMENTAL, DECIDUOUS, AND EVERGREEN 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES. &c„ &c,. 

Of every description, which are offered this Spring at greatly 
reduced ratys jn many cases iniw’i 6 #* than it has cost to pro¬ 
duce them. 

Then stock iaone of t he most extensive and complete in the 
United States, containing more than Three Km.drcd Acres. 

, New Catalogues representing the above Stock, with prices, 
will be mailed on application. Address. 

KW-St FROST .t CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ton following interesting report on Fruit Culture 
iu Michigan, made by T. T. Lyon, Esq., to the 
American Bornological Society, we copy from the 
published Transactions: 

The State of Michigan, so far as its capacity lor 
fruit growing is concerned, may be considered as 
sub-divided into three portions, which may be char¬ 
acterized as follows: 1st. The South-western, or 
prairie region, with a climate and soil akin to those 
of Indiana and Illinois, subject to the bleak, dry, 
piercing winds which during tho winter sweep down 
from the Rocky Mountains, and to the heat and arid¬ 
ity which frequently characterize our Western sum¬ 
mers, attributable, doubtless, to a similar cause. 
Another peculiarity of this region is to be found in 
the soil, which is exceedingly rich In vegetable 
matter, based, in many cases, upon a retentive sub¬ 
soil. This, in connection with the peculiar climate, 
tends to the production of a rapid growth, continu¬ 
ing late in the season, so that, the winter often comes 
upon it in an unripened state, and with its tissues 
so loaded with sap as to unfit it to withstand the 
sudden and intense frosts which not unfrequently 
characterize our winters. For these reasons many 
of our eastern varieties of fruit trees are found to 
lack hardiness, and resort is being had to varieties 
which have been proved capable of standing these 
severe tests, although in some cases of only second 
quality bo far as the fruit is concerned. Other 
varieties, although of sufficient hardiness, are, doubt¬ 
less, from a similar cause, found to be unfruitful in 
this locality. 

2d. The eastern and central portions, which we 
call the timbered region, may be. considered as 
extending from the north line of Ohio on the south, 
and embracing those portions as far north as the 
region of Saginaw Bay; and, in the vicinity of Lake 
Michigan, extending from the Kalamazoo river on 
the 6outh, to Grand Traverse on the north, 

This region, although portions of it partake of 
the peculiarities of those adjoining, is more nearly 
assimilated, in climate and soil, to the northern 
portion of Ohio, and Western and Central New 
York. This is true to such an extent that nearly 
all varieties uf fruit that prove successful in those 
regions, are found to be equally so here. 

3d. The more northerly portions of the lower 
peninsula, and the whole of the Lake Superior 
region, may be considered as a “ terra incognita,” 
so far as fruit culture is concerned; although the 
small fruits, such as whortleberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, Ac., are very abundant and excellent. 

In the accompanying lists reference will only be 
had to the first two portions, and, if we consider the 
peculiarities above described, it will be obvious that 
the preparation of lists of fruits adapted to the 
entire State must be a work of much difficulty. 

Applet. 

The best six varieties of apples for an orchard of one hundred 
trees. 

Early Harvest,.. 5 Fall Pippin..20 

Red Asteachan,..5 Rhode Island Greening, 30 

Lowell, (known here as the Red Canada (here called 

Mich. Golden Pippin,)..10 Steele's lted Winter,)_30 

Of the above list, Fall Pippins and Rhode Island 
Greenings are open to the charge of unproductive¬ 
ness in the south-western portion of the State, 
where New York Vandevere and Belmont may be 
substituted for them. 

Best twelve varieties of apples for an orchard of one hundred 
trees. 

Early Harvest..... 3 Fall Pippin. 5 

Red Astrachan, . 3 Yellow Bellflower. .... .5 

Large Yellow Bough,..2 Rhodo Island Greening, . .10 

LoweU._ 4 Roxbury ltusset, ...20 

Gravenstein, _4 Red (Aranda....30 

Keswick Codlin,.4 Ladies Sweeting,..10 

Best twenty varieties of apples for an orchard of one hu'ndrtd 
trees- 

Early Harvest.. 3 Belmont,. 2 

Red Astrachon, _2 Yellow Bellflower,_ 5 

Large Yellow Bough,__ 2 Roxhury Russet,..10 

Early Joe,... 2 Rhode Island Greening, .. .10 

Atner'n Summer Pearmain, 3 Ksopus Spitzenburg,. . 6 

Gravcrujtein,_3 Jonathan, _ 5 

Fall Pippin. 2 Swnar,. 3 

Pomme de Beige,..1 Northern Spy,.. ... ... 3 

N. Y. Vandevcie,.._... 4 Lodies' Sweeting . ... 7 

Hubbardston Nonsuch,... 2 Red Canada,.20 

The above lists are constructed so as to give, 
as far as possible, a proper succession of varieties 
during the year; and, as the fruit from this number 
of trees would far more than supply the wants of a 
family, the lists are so arranged as to furnish the 


Madeleine, . 5 Flemish Beauty,..10 

Bartlett, . 15 Swan's Orange,. .10 

White Doyenne,. .15 Vicar of Wiukficld,.15 

Winter Nelis,_ _.10 Tyson,. . 5 

Bloodgood, . .. 6 Sterling, .10 

With the low prices that rule in our markets lor 
this fruit, it is doubtful if the planter would find the 
cultivation of dwarfs remunerative, until the tastes 
of buyers can be cultivated to a higher standard. 
The writer, therefore, does not recommend to plant 
them at present, except for amateur or testing 
purposes. 

Peachcti. 

Until within five or six years, we have felt sure of 
a crop of peaches in this State, as often as each 
alternate year; but more recently, during the suc¬ 
cession of severe winters, a large proportion of the 
trees have been killed, and many ol the remainder 
badly injured. At present, as a general rule, we 
can hardly reckon with certainty on more than one 
year's crop in five, although there are numerous 
localities scattered about the country where the 
crop is comparatively certain; generally, such as are 
sheltered by high grounds or protected by water. 
Among the most noted of these, is the strip of coun¬ 
try lying along tho cast shore of Lake Michigan, 
from the south line of the State, north to the valley 
of the Grand river, and perhaps further, and ex¬ 
tending hack from the lake a distance of twenty or 
twenty-five miles. In this tract of country, and 
especially near the lake, the crop is said seldom or 
never to fail. The loss of the peach crop in this 
State is occasionally the effect of-late spring frosts, 
but is more frequently caused by the winter killing 
of the fruit buds. 

Best six varieties of peaches,- 

Serrate Early York, _ 5 Early Slocnrn,.10 

Coolcdge's Favorite,_10 Early Crawfonj,__26 

Barnard s Seedling,_30 Late Crawford,_ 20' 

The number of each, in an orchard of one hund¬ 
red trees, is appended as an indication of the rela¬ 
tive value or productiveness of each. 

Best twelve varieties of peaches: 

Serrate Early York,.5 Early Slocum. . _10 

Cooledge's Favorite,. 5 White Imperial,:___. .. 5 

Barnard's Seedling,.10 Early Crawford,.15 

Large Early York,..._. 6 Late Red Rareripe. 5 

Jacques Rareripe. ........ 10 Oldmixon Free, .. 10 

Poole's Late Yellow,. 10 Crawford's Late. . 10 

With the present ample railroad facilities for 
transportation, our Northern markets are supplied 
with peaches in advance of the season, so that the 
very early varieties become less profitable. Under 
this state of affairs, the following is believed to lie a 
profitable selectiou for a market orchard of one 
thousand trees of this fruit: 

Barnard's Seedling, .300 Crawford's Early,... 400 

White Imperial _ . .100 Crawford's Late',_ 200 

Among the apples grown in this State, and which 
have proved unworthy of further cultivation, are 
two varieties ripening nearly with Early Harvest, 
and believed to have been introduced hero from 
Western New York, They are known here by the 
local names. Harvest Rodstreak, and Summer Swaar. 
To these may be added Sops-of-Wine, Romanite, 
English or Poughkeepsie Russet, Scolloped Gilli- 
flower, Tewksbury Blush and Green Newtown 
Pippin. 


rnHE OHANHT3KRY A IV 13 ITS 

1 Cl LTITRE —The Sutwiiber baa issued aCireiilat (Win, the 
prow treating on the Cranberry and its Culture. Sold Circular 
will give persons Hie proper information as to the commence¬ 
ment of their Culture. I will take pleasure In forwarding them 
to all parte of tire United Staten, to those (tending post - amp to 
par pontage. Persons wishing plant* ntav receive them in 
small or Inrun quantities by Express, for wet or drv soil 
Address GEORGE A. BATES, 

036-2t Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Muss. 


Fruit rmi Mien in ax. — You would do me a favor if you 
would re publish the report of list of fruits for Uiis State made 
by T. T. Lyon to the L\ S. Bornological Society, published by 
you in the early part of loot volume. Many of your subscrib¬ 
ers in this State would consider it. valuable information to refer 
to in making out lists far new orchards, and for grafting old 
ones. Not one fifth of the orchards through thin country sup¬ 
ply to their owners a continual succession of good fruit tho 
year round, and it is only for the want of knowledge for large 
orchards are plenty Imre, and America cannot boast a better 
locality for tVqit growing than wo possess lmro Not one 
orchard in a hundred pays any tiling near a reasonable profit- 
from the want of knowledge of the best keepers and most 
productive market varieties I believe that the knowledge 
received on this on® subject front the past volume by its read 
ers, will place a truly great balance of profit in their pockets. 
—IJ. W. Abcams, Paw Paw, Mich,, tKfi-J. 

We know of no more valuable matter we can give than 
these carefully prepared lists of fruits found adapted to cer¬ 
tain localities, and therefore comply with the request of our 
correspondent. 


A HULK TREES H’OIt BAILiK-30,000 large, 
t\ Rtraicht, thrifty Apple Trees,-I year- old, and in excellent 
condition for transplantiuy, for sate at a low price, ns they must 
be removed from tnenremisos before the find, of Mav next For 
particular.- apply to Tuomas Smith. Francos SI.. Rochester, or 
address C. If. ROGERS, J'alniyru, K. Y. 

Pfctmyru. Feb. 27. 1852. 031 tf 


F A KM IVOR, SA T ,IO — About 38 acres of land lying 
on tin* canal Vi miles from Fairnort, Monroe Co. The soil 
in » sandy loam, and well watered, f louse ne.ai 1 v new and large 
enough for a small family. There is a young orchard on the 
premises. Price, $2,300 SfiPO down and tile balance on iong time. 
For further paj-tieularw uddre.-e 
Feb. 27. 1852. |034-tf J C. H. ROGERS, Palmyra, N Y. 


rPHE CELEBRATED TROTTING STALLION 
' NEW JERSEY, 

By George Vf, ratehen, out of Patsoy Anthony, hy Imp. Priam, 
will Stand the ensuing season at the stables, or JOSEPH HALL, 
Esq., Rochester, N. Y., at $50.00. For further particulars, seo 
hand-bills hereafter. U3Mt 


Robes anp Stkawbebrieb. — Will you please give me a 
description of the Damask rose? Wishing to obtain some of 
the new varieties of strawhcrrics, I would like your opinion 
of the A ustin Seedling and Triomphe de Gaud.—A Subschibkr, 
Maltiluck, March, 1802 

The Damask is a very interesting class of hardy summer 
roses, blooming but ouce in the seuson. They arc mostly 
white, or of light color, and some varieties are edged or 
striped with red. Lcdn, of Painted Damask, is of a bluish 
color, edged with cherry red. Madam Hardy is a large, fine, 
double white, and both are very rb-sirabto. The leaves of the 
Damask roses are of a peculiar light green, rough and hard. 
Of Austin's Seedling wc cannot speak with much confidence, 
as we have only had a few plants for two seasons. Tho 
Triomphe de Gand is oue of the best strawberries grown, 
either for the amateur or market grower. 


IBOOKS FOB RUKALISTS. 

The fallowing works on Agriculture. Horticulture, &c., may 
bo obtained at the Office of the Rural New-Yorker. We can 
also furnish other hooks on Rural Adairs, issued by American 
publishers, at tho usual retail price*.-- and ehaU add new works 
as published. 

American Farmer's Enoy- Johnston's Agricultural 

rlopedia,.$4.00 Chemistry .1.25 

Al leu's Atn- Farm Book.. 100 Do Elements of Ay. Chetn- 

Alleu's Diseases of Domes- istry and Geolog v .1.00 

tic Animals...— 0.75 Do. Catechism of Chemistry 

Allen's Rural Architecture 1.25 for .Schools.. 25 

Allen on the I jrape-", 1.00 Langstrothontbe Hive and 

Am Architect, or Plans for Honey Bee.. 1.25 

Country Dwellings.rt.00 Lcuchar's Hot Houses_1.26 

American Florist's Guide. 07.5 Liebig'- Fabiiiiar Letters 

Barry's Fruit Garden..,.. 1.26 to Farmers. 50 

Blake's Farmer at Horne,. 1.25 f.iueley's Morgan Ilories. 1.00 
Bouveingault'sRural Kcon- Manual of Acricultnre, by 

omy. 1,25 Einurmn A Flint. 75 

Bright on Grape Culture, Miner‘.«Bee-keepetMMannall.00 

2 d edition... to tides on the Horse'S Foot. 50 

. 11 On Co W.. 25 

Browne'- Poultry Yard LOO Modem Cookery by Miss 
Do. Field Book Of Manures 1.25 Acton and Mrs. S..I Hale 1.25 

Brldgemisn’s Card. Afa't.. LfO Mr*. Abel's Skillful Honse- 

Do. Florist’s Guido. 60 wife ai.d Ladies' Guide., 60 

Do Kitchen Gardener's In- Mo nil's Laud Drainer. 50 

Uructor.. . 60 Nosh's Progre-sire Farmer 60 

Do. Emit Cult. Manual... 60 Neill'-Gard. Companion.. 1.00 
Uterli - Book Of Flowers. 1.00 Norton'* HleirrenTr, ..rAgt-l- 

BuisC* Flower Garden-1.25 culture.. 60 

Do. Family Kitchen Card. 75 Olcott's Sorgho k Inipbee 1.00 
Chemical Field le ctures.. I OO Pardee on the Strawberry 60 
Chinese Sugar Cane and Poddtjr *. Land Measurer .. 60 

Sugar Making. 25 Pervaz'-New Culture of the 

Chorhou's Grape Grower's Vine. 25 

Guide....» 50 Phelps' Roe-keeper -: Chart 25 

Cobbott's Am. Gardener.. 50 timmvv's Mysteries of Bee- 

Cottaun and Farm Bee- keeping.1.00 

Keeper. 5d Quincy on Soiling Cattle. 50 

Cole's Am Fruit Book_ 50 Rabbit Fancier. .. 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian .... W Itand/ill’vSbeep Husbandry 1.25 
Dadd's Modern HorseDoc. 1.00 Richardson on the Horse 25 
Do. Am. Cattle Doctor— law Richardson on the Pests of 

Do. Anatomy and Phyfii- the Farm. 25 

ologv of the Horse.2.00 Do. Domestic Fowls. 25 

Do. colored plates.4.00 Do. on ths Hog. 25 

liana'- 'lock Manual.1.00 Do. on the llouey Bee.. . 25 

Do. Prize Essay on Manures 25 Do. on the Dog. . . 25 

Darlington's Weeds aod Keemelin'a v iut-drestei'8 

Useful Plants. 1.50 Manual. 50 

flaw's Devon Herd Book. UK) Saxton's Rural Hand Books, 
Domestic and Ornamental bound iu ts'eri' -. "tc/i, 1.25 

Poultry. 1.00 Shepherd's Own Hook— 2.00 

Do. colored pl ates.2.00 Stray Leaves from theBOOk 

Downing'sFruiteandFruit of Nature.... 1.00 

Tieeu . 1.75 Stephens' (tankof llie Farm 

Downing's Ixuidscape Gar- 2 vols.. .. 4.00 

dening.3.50 Skillful Housewife.. - 25 

Do. Rural E^iivb .3.00 Skinner's Element* Of Ag- 

Eastwood's Cranberry Cut- rienlture. 25 

turn. 50 Smith's Landscape Gar- 

EllioU’s West. Fruit Book 1 25 dening. ..... 1.25 

Every Duly her own Flow- Timer's Principles of Agri- 

er Gardener. 50 culture. 2.00 

Family Doctor by Plot H. Thomas'Farm Implements 1.00 

S. Taylor. . 1.25 Thompson's Food of Ani- 

F a r ni Drainage, (II. F. mate...... 78 

French). 1.00 The Rot* (hilturist. 50 

Fessenden's Fanner and Tqpham'e Chemistry Made 

Gardener. 1.25 Easy .. 25 

Do. Am. Kitchen Garden. 60 Turners Cotton Planter's 

Field's Pear Culture.I 00 Manual. 1.00 

Fish On I taro. 1.00 Wardev'sHedgesandEver- 

Ftint on Grasses.1.2-5 greens. 1.00 

Guennn un Milch Cows... 60 Wuring'a Elements of Ag- 

Hcrhert to Horse-KeepC'x 1.25 rieultnre. 75 

Hooper's.Dog&Gun, paper 25 Weeks on Bum. 25 

Do. do, cloth. 60 Wilson on Flax. 25 

Hough'- Farm Record.... 3.00 Yoaiitt A Martin on Cattle.1.25 

Ilyde'sChinese SuggrCiine 25 Youatt no the Horse.1.25 

Kidder's Guide to Apiarian Do. on Sheep. 75 

Science......... SO i Do. on tho Hog__.... 76 

Any of the above named works will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price specified. 

Address I>. !>. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Caiiuack Plants.— Will you. or some of your numerous 
subscribers, inform me through the columns of Die RcrAl of 
the best method of raising cabbage plants '—W. H. S„ Napoli, 
N. F., 1862. 

Cabbage plants cun be grown in a hot-bed or cold frame, or 
in a well prepared bed in the open ground. For early cab¬ 
bage, the hot-bed is the best, but for winter cabbage the cold 
frame or out door bed is host, giving stronger plants. Select 
tho north side of a building or board fence, and you will have 
plants for late cabbage as early as you need them, and in-thin 
situation they will be troubled but little with the fly, so 
destructive to all young plants of the cabbage family. 


Spukrey.—I n the Rural of last year. I saw a notice of 
Spiirrcy. Could you, or any of the readers of your paper, 
Inform tne through Its columns where 1 might procure some 
seed, and at what price?—F. Pentz, Cannon Falls, Ooodhue 
Co., Minn,, ISO‘2. 

Wo eau't s»y that Spurrey can be obtained- of any of our 
seedsmen. It is not cultivated here,, but is sometimes used in 
Europe. It has become somewhat naturalized in this country 
as a weed, and can be found iu some sections, though it Ls by 
no means common We recently received a specimen from 
Broome county, in tills State, for name. 


Culture of Bkkts — In what time from an early sowing 
does the Early Flat Buss&no beet coine into use?' Are beets 
siitficienfly hardy to be sown before the first of May?— 
Ixuuirer. 

The first of May is early enough to sow beets, Nothing 
is gained by sowing earlier. We soak the seed for at least 
twenty-four hours, putting it in warm water and keeping in a 
warm place If planted in a light, warm soil, with good 
culture, you can commence using the latter part of June. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—As there appears to 
be so much interest in the cultivation of the grape, 
I will give you the result of iny experience in graft¬ 
ing. In the spring of I860 I received by express a 
box containing a large number of cuttings of the 
Isabella and Catawba varieties, I bad previously 
obtained roots ofthe wild vine and planted them in my 
garden for experiment. I grafted four in the root, 
two grafts in each, with two eyes in each graft, the 
lower eye being placed close to the stock. Three of 
them grew. When I could discover which of the 
grafts in each root was the stronger, I cut away 
the weaker, thus giving to the one all tho nourish¬ 
ment of tho root. It was surprising tho growth 
they made, as they had all the appearance ol old 
vines notwithstanding I kept them cut back. In the 
fall I laid them down. The next (i. e. last) spring 
I cut them back to less than five feet, leaving noth¬ 
ing but the single stalk of that length. During the 
summer they grew so rapidly I cut them back 


Black Currant for Wine.—W ill you, or some of your 
numerous subscribers, inform mo through the Rural whether 
the Black Naples Gurrant is taking the place uf the grape for 
wine makli f’ in your vicinity or not, and its comparative value 
for that purpose' - -W. Vi. 8. 

Some persons in this section arc making wine from black 
currants, and others are putting out plauts with this object in 
view. The wine made from these currants is much better 
than our common native grape wiuo. 


ftortmtttural 


Horticultural Implements.— The best Pruning Shears 
that we ever saw was left at our office recently by Thomas 
Evans, of Watkins, N. Y. He has also a Fruit Picker, con¬ 
structed on somewhat the same principle. 


Manure on Uniirainkd Land.—(C. 8,, Newfane, TV. Y) 
—If your land needs draining so badly that it will not give 
crops without manure, it would be useless to purchase manure, 
for this of coursa would not remedy die soil; but if your 
land will naturally produce tolerable crops, you will make a 
good investment in purchasing good inunure at twenty-fivo 
cents a load. 


Farm Hedges in Seneca County.—J. J. Todd, in a notice 
in the Country Orntteman of the farm of Joseph Wright, of 
Waterloo, says:—' The Osage Orange lias proved successful 
for hedges, and proved an impassable barrier around the 
gardens and orchards. The Buckthorn has also heeu used, 
and forms a handsomer screen, but not so efficient a hedge 
for the fan.” 


Growing Fruit Trees fromCuttixos.— (W. B. IF, Aden’s 
Grove. WU .)—You will not find die attempt to grow fruit 
trees from cutdngs profitable. Shoots of almost all trees will 
grow from cuttings under very favorable circumstances. 

Oyster and other Shells as Manure.— (J. A. M., Cin¬ 
cinnati. )—Bum them and apply the lime to the soil. 


Select Your Premiums.— If those forming clubs will specify 
the premiums preferred, where they have the choice, and name 
Express Office (in cases where they are to be sent by Express,) 
in the letters containing their remittances, we ahall be saved 
some trouble, and perhaps subsequent scolding. We desire to 
pay all premiums as promptly as possible. 


Willow Fueling Machine. —Who can inform ns of agood 
working willow peeling machine? Some of our readers in 
the West are anxious to get rid of peeling willows by hand. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

* MINNIE GRAY. 

— 

BY JOB* \Y. ALL BN. 

O, well I remember sweet MinkIk Gray, 

With tresses of gold and eyes of blue; 

With checks as fresh as the blossoms of May, 

And red ns the blushing rose, laden with dew 
Her musical voice, when she deigned to speak, 

The shadow- of sorrow drove from my brow, 

And her heart's love-dimple that.shone on her cheek 
Is a pearl in my memory, even now. 

As sweets unpoisnned the wild bee sips, 

Her mind she gemmed with the jewels of Truth, 
And the words that dropt from her sinless lips 
Were diamonds set in the heart of youth. 

, The. breath of morning wafted along 
Tho echoing* of her gentle strain, 

Soft as the notes of an angel's song, 

When home above the eternal plain. 

Sweet Minnjk Gray! Ah, well was she known 
As the brightest flower 'mong the flowers bright; 

In all my child sorrows she ever shone 
As the queen star shines in the gloom of night. 

Oh! sad was rny heart when they hod her low, 

And planted the sweet briar over her head, 

By the sad sea-shore where the wild winds blow. 

And rolling waves chant the dirge of the dead. 

Hidden Vale, 1862. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

WEAVING. 

ITp in grandmother's garret —up between tho 
gables — stands the loom, so useful half a century 
ago, eo idle and so useless now. Battered and worn 
it is, and upon it the dust of years has accumulated. 
What matters it? for beneath the sod have slum¬ 
bered for a score of twelve months those who were 
latest buried there. The treadle is broken and 
hangs idle; so are the feet that, worked it. still and 
dusty. The shuttle has been lost for many a year! 
Ah, well a day ! the hands that were wont to swing 
it back and forth have mi more work to do. 

Standing in the dim light of that old garret, think¬ 
ing of the traditions that have been handed down 
through our family, from the days of the distalf and 
loom,— tbiuking of those who, with young, light 
hearts, and graceful forms, gladdened the old home¬ 
stead in the days of “long ijgo,”— thus thinking, 1 
have thought how like weavers are we all, fashion¬ 
ing, not fabrics that may be moth-eaten, or destroyed 
by tire or time., but weaving human destinies; with 
continual toil working out our own weal or woe. 

Then should we often and seriously consider what 
materials are giren us from which to fashion this 
mysterious fabric we vaguely call life. There arc 
given ussnuny days, ami starry nights,— hours for 
labor, hours for rest,— a world of physical beauties, 
intellectual and spiritual. Ours are high hopes and 
aspirations; opportunity for noble deeds, affections 
that quicken the life-blood in its flow, ami make this 
earth almost a paradise. All those we call the 
golden threads of existence. By way ol’ contrast, 
to add to the beauty of the whole, there are given 
as threads of somber hue, although in the light of 
eternity some ol' these dark threads, as we call 
them, will be glorified to a brightness exceeding 
that of an angel’s robe. These are the disappoint¬ 
ments, the “blighted hopes,” the “crushed affec¬ 
tions/’ the sorrows well nigh bordering upon de¬ 
spair,—these afflictions that so grieve us all. 

This being the material, it is in a great measure 
left to the taste of the weaver to state (he proportion 
in which shall be blended the lighter and the darker 
shades. If we would have our life an enduring life, 
one that should live after us through all time, then 
let us lay well the warp. This we do when we form 
a true life-plan. It is no trifling thing—no child’s 
play, nor youth’s dreaming. It is a solemn thing 
to resolve whether our life shall be a thing of beauty 
or deformity. A few have reasoned that since man 
is governed by circumstances to a great degree,— 
circumstances over which he can have uo control,— 
therefore it is impious to lay out a life-plan. Yet 
experience and observation teach us that who 
helps himself God will help, and that he who is 
possessed ot a strong will and indomitable energy, 
will reconcile what is termed fate, and his own 
ambition; at least it wore better to have a life aim 
and fail, than to live aimless and ambitionlcss. 

As the warp gives stability, so does the woof 
impart beauty to the fabric. Every pulsation of the 
hearL, every glimmer of sunlight; the beauty that 
smiles upon us, whether in evening star, or hillside 
flower; the words of love that fall upon us like holy 
benedictions; the strains of sweet music that drop 
into our heart’s “holy of holies;” these form part of 
the woof of life. Have we taken care to weave 
in all these golden threads? Every thought that ; 
springs up in our minds, every word to which our - 
lips give utterance, every deed we do. all these give . > 
texture to this mysterious woof ( 

Then, as we would have our lives beautiful in the 
sight of men, angels, and, above all, in the sight of 
our Father in Heaven, let every thought be of i 
purity, every word of kindness, every deed of love; , 
let the principles of our holy religion be blended | 
there,— so shall the fabric of our mortality be a fit ] 
vesture for that spark of immortality we call the < 
soul. Emu.t Lewis. j 

Hillsdale, Mieh., 1862. , 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

HOME 13 WHAT WE MAKE IT. 

Home — a place of which poets love to sing, and 
weary wanderers fondly dream. To render it 
doubly attractive, heaven is represented to us as 
home — a place where we may find rest, peace, and 
perfect happiness, when done with the strife and 
anxieties of this life. Then, to perfectly carry out 
the similitude, our homes here should be a nucleus 
of the pure, beautiful aud good—just as near, like 
“ the home beyond tho tide/’ as the spiritual and 
temporal can be. I have seen a few such homes — 
ah, too few. 

There are some which seem to me as though over 
tho portals there ever hangs a gloomy pall, and \ 
involuntarily shudder as l enter the dreary abode; 
while there are others, over which the “bow of 
peace” gleams brightly, aud though without fierce 
tempests rage, yet within every thing seems 
sweetly illumined by the warm sunshine of love. 

Our homes should be like sparkling lountaius of 
“living waters,” that make glad the fainting heart; 
instead of dark and stagnant pools, from whence 
issue the deadly miasms that carry, on “viewless 
wings,” the seeds of destruction to all who come 
within their fatal influence. 

If we all could realize how much depends upon us. 
Individually, in making our home a miniature 
“ Eden,” and set ourselves vigorously to work in 
the “Paradisaical Garden” with ready bands, and 
willing hearts, many of tho thorns and thistles 
would soon begin to disappear, and in their places 
would spring up sweet and fadeless flowers with 
which to wreathe our earthly abode, the song-birds 
of hope would carol gaily in the branches of the 
trees of peace that lift their heads proudly heaven¬ 
ward, invoking upon us blessings as rich and pure 
as the “dew of heaven.” 

If it is true that home is what we make it, we can 
not, of course, very reasonably expect to sow the 
“seeds of discord” and reap a golden harvest of love 
aud good will; for what we “ sow that shall we also 
reap.” Whether we believe it or not, we are all 
putting some seed in the “Garden,” that will spring 
up and “.bear much fruit," either as luscious as 
that of the ‘’promised land” or bitter as the “apples 
of Sodom.” Now which shall it be? We may 
cliooso the seed. Should we, through impatience or 
carelessness, chance to drop the germ of a poison¬ 
ous plant, wo ought carefully, prayerfully, to search 
for and pluck it up before the roots strike deep in 
the fruitful soil, sending forth vigorous shoots, in 
whose waving branches cluster fruit that will event¬ 
ually destroy our peace and happiness, rendering 1 
home a fearful place, from which “guardian angels” 
turn with tears; when it should be like a blooming 1 
oasis in the burning desert, to which the fainting 
traveler presses with eager haste, aud “ minister- 1 
iog spirits” love often to visit on errands of love. 

0 , let us by great self-deuial, if need be, and ' 
many little, sweet, and gentle acts of love, make * 
our earthly home a very perjcct type of the one on 
the “Shining Shore,” t 

“ Within whose glittering gates and pearly portal* 1 

Sin, with its train of shadows, may not come; i 

But there the white robed, glorified immortals j 

Will find a bright, an everlasting home.” j 

Oxford, N. Y., 1862. F. M. Tcrnkr. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
SONG-. 

BY JANE JONES. 

Here’s to the merry boys and girls 
That once I knew; 

The kindest friends, the loveliest. 

The warmest, and the true. 

A song, a song for the merry ones 
I loved in the days gone by— 

May their memory a beuison be 
To charm the by-and-by. 

The by-and-by 
When they and I 
Adown the way of life 

By chance shall meet 
And kindly greet 
Amidst the storm and strife. 

A song, a song for the merry ones 
I loved in the days gone by— 

May tlu-ir memory a benison be 
To charm the by-and-by, 

The by and-hy when safely moored 
Our barks at anchor lie 
Within the blessed port of peace. 

The storms of life gone by, 

There in a dream of rapture sweet 
Friends of my childhood 1 shall meet, 
Each to an angel stature grown, 

Tho boys and girls I once have known. 
Hillsdale, Mich., 1802. 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
COVETOUSNESS. 


THE HOME MOTHER. 

Some one, writing for the Masonic Mirror , has 
drawn a charming picture of a home-loving, child- 
loving mother: 

“ We must draw a line, aye, a broad line, between 
her aud tho frivolous butterfly of fashion, who flits 
from ball to opera and purty, decked in rich robes, 
and followed by a train as hollow and heartless as 
herself—she who, forgetful of the holy task assigned 
her, neglects those who have btVn given in her 
charge, and leaves them to the care of hirelings, 
while she pursues her giddy round of amusements. 

“Not so our llome-m other! blessings be on 
her head ! The heart warms to see her in her daily 
routine of pleasant, duties. How patiently she sits, 
day after day, shaping and sewing some article tor 
use or adornment for her little (look! And how 
proud and pleased is each little recipient of her 
kindness ! IIow the little face dimples with pleas¬ 
ure, and the bright eyes grow still brighter, as 
mamma decks them with her own hands in the new 
dress she has made ! How much warmer and more 
comfortable they feel, if mamma wraps them up be¬ 
fore they go to school ! No one but her can warm 
the mats and over-shoes, or tie the comforters around 
the necks! 

“ There is a peculiar charm about all she docs — 
the precious mother! They could not sleep, nay, 
for that matter, she could not, if she failed to visit 
their chamber, and with her soft hands arrange 
them comfortably before she slept. Her heart thrills 
w ith gratitude to her Creator, as she looks on those 
sweet blooming faces: and when their prayers are 
done, she imprints a good-night kiss on each rosy 
little month, It may bo, too, a tear w ill start for 
one little nestling, laid in its chill, narrow bed, for 
whom her maternal care is no longer needed. It 
sleeps, though the sleet and the snow descend, and 
tho wild winter winds howl around its head. It 
needs no longer her tender care. A mightier arm 
enlolds it. It is at, rest. She feels and knows that 


Of all siuB in the dark catalogue of crime, cove¬ 
tousness is pre-eminently entitled to a place at the 
head of the list; both on account of its antiquity 
and extensive prevalence, as well as of its atrocious 
nature. In regard to its antiquity, it is coeval with 
the fall of man; for it was covetousness that plucked 
and ate the forbidden fruit —that caused man’s 
expulsion from the garden of Eden — and that for¬ 
ever barred the way to the “ tree of life.” In respect 
to its prevalence, it is almost as general as the waters 
of the deluge, for it is to be found on every “high 
hill,” in every high place inhabited by man, and 
wherever human foot hath trod. It is so common 
that a man need scarcely to go from his own door to 
find it, unless, indeed, the grace of God has changed 
his heart, and continues to rule therein. It pervades 
all orders, classes, divisions and conditions of human 
society—polluting and tainting, with its foul grime, 
the vital streams of social life. Concerning the 
atrocumsness of its character, there is no crime of 
which it is not capable. As it, was the first sin 
committed by man, (being the offspring of abused 
liberty,) bo it is the source and root of all others. 
Licentiousness, lust, frauds, bribery, are its true and 
legitimate descendants. 

Covetousuess manifests itself in different types 
and forms, owing to different stages of growth. It 
is also modified by circumstances. In its first or 
incipient state it seems comparatively harmless, with 
an inevitable tendency to increase in virulence until 
it becomes a demon, with absolute control over the 
desires, appetites and passions of tho whole man, 
crushing out and destroying all the elements of true 
aud noble manhood, hi its inceptive state it is very 
insinuating, which will account for its getting pos¬ 
session of tho heart. Jt is then the wily, insidious 
foe, in the guise of a friend, presenting so artfully 
to the imagination “fruit good for food, and pleas¬ 
ant to the eye, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise,” that it is really received and cherished as a 
friend, and its true character not suspected until it 
has effected such a firm occupation, that its ejection, 
if attempted, Is almost impossible; or, perhaps, it 
has made itself so agreeable to its entertainer that 
he has no desire to part company with it. 

The rich aud the poor are alike subject to its influ¬ 
ence. Of the rich, it may be said to be, emphati¬ 
cally, their “easily besetting sin” —the natural 
tendency of riches being to make their possessor 
discontented, and to beget a longingdosire for more. 
Many that are rich have become so through sheer 
avarice. Many, by a greedy, grasping, overreach¬ 
ing disposition, have accumulated wealth, forgetful 
that at the Ramc. time they have been “ treasuring 
up wrath against the day of wrath.” To the credit 
of humanity, however, it may justly be said that the 
rich are not all under the influence of covetousness. 
Many that are rich have become, so by a fair and 
honorable course of dealing with others — their 
wealth being the just, natural, and certain conse¬ 
quence of faithful, skillful, honest industry. There 
are many, too, though vastly rich, that are free from 
a taint of avarice, with souls larger than their for¬ 
tunes, and always ready lor “every good word and 
work.” Covetousness exists among the poor. In 
numerous instances it is the sole cause of their pov¬ 
erty. Often, by greedy indulgence, a fortune has 
been devoured; and often, Irom the same cause, the 
accumulation of one has been prevented, which a 
sober, temperate habit, coupled with industry, might 
have built up. lu how many instances have the 
prosperous and “well off” in the world become 
dissatisfied with the slow, gradual, but sure increase 
of earnest, honest toil, and, seized with a desire to 
become suddenly rich, hazarded their all upon a 


to do. As it is their nature to draw from the purse of 
the benevolent, rather than to put into the pockets 
. ol the avaricious, it has of course no interest in 
them. Butslill it might not object, to carrying their 
purse, after ftls made up. It is possible, too, that 
through fear of exposing its niggardly features, it 
might be induced to affect generosity, or imitate 
benevolence, by giving at least something. 

The above are sonic of the manifestations of cov¬ 
etousness, under its more common and less harmful 
forms. In its matured character, it is a greedy mon¬ 
ster, with insatiate maw, that can never be filled; 
it is a voracious demon that “devours widows’ 
bouses,” and that swallows down the inheritance of 
helpless orphans; it barters for gold the flesh and 
blood of a fellow being; it withholds tho just reward 
of the laborer that tills and reaps its fields; it “ robs 
the poor man of his pet lamb, and, to conceal ils 
crime, places Uriah in the fore front of the hottest 
battle;” it sells its Lord and Master for “thirty 
pieces of silver;” like Annanjas and Safpdira. 
it keeps back part of the price ot that which was 
pledged for holy purposes; it impiously offers gold 
and silver for the free gift of God, that it might 
make profitable merchandise of the same; it arms 
the midnight robber and hurries him on to murder¬ 
ous deeds; it furnishes the assassin’s dagger that 
removes a brother in its way to the throne; it siezes 
the national armory, and robs the national treasury; 
and, absolving itself from the most solemn, volun¬ 
tary, and self imposed fealty to the national govern¬ 
ment, with perjured lips impudently cries,' “ Let us 
alone.” m. h. m. 

WiliiamsriUe N. Y., 1862. 

-♦ » ♦ « »- , 

THE SINGING SCHOOL. 

Tub editor of the Montgomery Democrat thus 
soliloquises over this old-fashioned institution: 

Of the old-fashioned singing schools, how much 
has been said and sungl Great institutions were 
they; arrangements charmingly suggestive of fun, 
frolic, snow, starlight, love, laughter, belles, and 
allowable “benders.” Those singing schools away 
“out in the country,” wo mean — held in the only 
church —and that a small one —within a circuit of 
twenty miles. They made the church the weekly 
trysting-place of each “paired off” couple for miles 
around; they made it the week’s center of gravity 
for the old folks to get to for a shake o’ hands; they 
made it a grand gathering place, where matters 
practical could bo talked over, matters sentimental 
could be sighed over, and matters musical could be 
sung over and learnt. IIow many sung themselves 1 
from Old Hundred to matrimony 1 IVbat plans and 
partnerships for the future sprung from the rides 1 
which William and Mary Ann had to and from the 
singing school! They went to church to learn to 1 
sing, and they only learned soft sawder. They went 1 
in siugle harness and came back iu double, With the 1 
usual promises never to kick over the traces or ( 
shatter the matrimonial dash-board. And Mary 1 
Ann’s spit-curl was aceordingty sobered back, and 1 
William worked the old farm till he went to Con¬ 
gress or Canaan. 



[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 

“ IIomb, Sweet. Home!” No other place can ever 
be half so dear. ’Twas there I was taught to pray 
and to love the precious Sa ytor. How dear seem 
those early influences. The memory of them 
lightens the burdens of a life of care. When the 
storm rages, or misfortunes assail, my heart turns 
anxiously to my early home, and sings this song: 

What sweet pleasures blessed my childhood, 

Oh, my early home, in thee I 
And, ’mid strangers, this is tny henrt-song, 

Onco again, oh, give them me. 

Onco again the charming valley; 

Once again my guileless mirth; 

Once again the smiles of loved ones 
Gathered ’round the cottage hearth. 

Once again I long to clasp them — 

Hands of friends I loved so well; 

Bnt, ah. met dear ones have vanished, 

With the glorified to dwell, 

The skies nowhere seem so bright as those above 
my early homo. I have met new friends, but they 
seem not as dear aa the “true and tried” there 
found. My heart has pleasures, but they seem not 
half so joyons as those experienced in the home of 
my childhood. IIow often my weary heart turns 
from my loved home to the bright home above: 

Oh, often l think of the bright home of love, 

Ami ardently long with my Savior to be; 

To sweet sing llis praises with tho angels above, 

And forever, oil, Father, have Thy smiles beam on me. 

But on Earth are Thy smiles; over mountain and plain 
The flowers brightly bloom, and the birds Cheerly sing; 
So with patience i'il wuit, bear life’s sorrows and pain, 

Till wi h rapture my soul hoars the star-chorus ring. 
Wadliam’s Mills, N. Y., 18e2. Etta T. W. 

-> ■ ♦ ■ »- 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
PARTING. 

Parting,— from friends, from home, from joys,— 
what anguish, of a greater or lesser degree of in¬ 
tensity, does itoflen bring upon the soul. Owing 
to the mutable nature of earthly things, the con¬ 
stantly changing phases of human life, and its 
dread and ultimate end, partings are frequent and 
unavoidable. We cling fondly to the darling joys 
of life, but they most speedily elude our heart’s 
keeping; we meet with kind triends who cheer us 
for a brief time, when we are severed from them; 
we love, and speedily distance or death comes be¬ 
tween us and the objects of our affections. But 
there must be a state of existence at once happy and 
free from parting, as it cannot be that desires and 
capacities for happiness have been given to the soul 
by the Infinite Originator, to be only and forever 
mocked as is continually the case in this life. 

Wadliaras’ Mills, N. Y., ]862. A. T. E. C. 


A Hint to the Girls— Our girls will have to 
take care hereafter to paint their cheeks with na¬ 
ture's “blooms” only; to take heed and net to 
rinse the windows of the soul with the tincture of 
belladonna, and to guard against looking interest¬ 
ingly pale. The highest court of England has ruled 
that want of health in one or two engaged to be 
married, justifies the other in a broach of his or her 
promise; and as the ruling of the English courts is 
often adopted in our own, it is very probable that 
this will become a principle with our Judges. So, 
young ladies, look to your calisthenics, and eschew 
any little proclivities to slate pencils aud other deli¬ 
cacies of a similar character, while in the growing 
age. Think that every time you paint your cheeks, 
dawdle too long over a novel, or omit to take your 
morning walk, your chances of marrying become 
less. 

- — - ♦ ♦♦-.»-. 

Dinner for Men—Tea for Women. — Dinner 
for men—tea for women! Says a good observer: 
“ You never hear one woman invite another woman 
out to dinner, any more than you hear one man ask 
another man to come and take tea with him. Nol 
it would seem that women’s hearts softened aud 
melted over the tea-cup, and that men’s could fly 
open to each other with the table cloth. Who is 
there to explain it? It takes several knives aud 
forks to dig into a man’s secret nature, whereas the 
simple key ot the tea caddy will unlock a woman’s 
secrets at any time. 


it is right, and bends meekly to the band that sped venture that could not fail to prove their ruin? 

the shaft, and turns with a warmer love, it it be How often, too, have some, by trying their hand at 

possible, to those little ones who are left her to love, a sharp game, instead of success, but furnished an 

How tenderly she guards teem from every danger, illustration of the “ biter bit.” 

and with wlmt strong, untiring love, she watches by T > > ... ■ j ., ,. 

. y. y But as riches are not the evidence ot covetous- 

their bedside when they are ill Blessings be on 
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the gentle, loving, home-mother! Angels must look , 
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ness shall enfold her as a garment.” 


The Women of a Nation.—I do not hesitate to 
say that the women give to every nation a moral 
temperament, which shows itself in its politics. A 
hundred times I have seen weak men show real 
public virtue, because they had by their sides 
women who supported them, not by advice as to 


How often, too, have some, by trying their hand at 
a sharp game, instead of success, but furnished an 
illustration of the “ biter bit.” 

But as riches are nut the evidence of covetous¬ 
ness, so neither is poverty. There are many that 
are poor that have become so through adversity and 
misfortune. There are many that arc obliged to 
remain so for the same cause. There are many that 
are poor because of tho oppression of the rich. 
While there are many that are poor because they 
have no desire to become rich,— choosing to spend 
their substance and lives in works aud acts of 
benevolence. 

Covetousness has a good deal to do in commercial 
transactions. It is very active when man is dealing 
with his fellow man. In buying goods, its business 


ence gradually transforming a man. naturally gen- adroit in managing scales and measures. In deal- 
erous, noble and unselfish, into a cowardly, com- big out , it is scant and sparing. In dealing in, it is 
mon-place, place hunting, self-seeker, thinking of flush and bountiful. It is active and expert iu mix- 
public business only as a means of making himself ing and adulterating the necessaries and luxuries of 
comfortable—and this simply by contact with a life. It has a shrewd way of economizing in money 
well-conducted woman, a iaithful wife, an excellent matters. It understands exchanging current funds 
mother, but Irom whose mind the grand notion of at a premium for a depreciated currency, which it 


public duty was entirely absent.— De Tocqueville. 

- ♦. » <• >- 

The triumph of woman lies not in the admiration 
of her lover, but in the respect of her husband; and 
that can only be gained by a constant cultivation of 
those qualities which she knows he most values. 


pays at par to the poor laborer for conveying its 
brick and mortar, or for sawing its wood. It knows 
how to accommodate a man in pecuniary distress, 
and turn his necessity to its own advantage. 

In charitable and benevolent enterprises—in the 
support of the gospel — covetousness has but little 


Enemies.— Go straight on, and don’t mind them; 
if they get in your way, walk round them, regard¬ 
less of their spite. A man who has no enemies is 
seldom good for anything; he is made of that kind 
of material which is so easily worked that every 
one has a hand in it. A sterling character is one 
who thinks for himself, and speaks what he thinks; 
he is always sure to have enemies. They are as 
necessary to him as fresh air. They keep him alive 
and active. A celebrated character, who was sur¬ 
rounded by enemies, used to remark: “They are 
sparks which, if you do not blow, will go out by 
themselves.” “ Live down prejudice/’ was the iron 
Duke’s motto. Let this be your feeling while 
endeavoring to live, down the scandal of those who 
are bitter against you. If you stop to dispute, you 
do but as they desire, and open the way for more 
abuse. Let the poor fellow talk. There will be a 
reaction if you perform but your duty, and hun¬ 
dreds who were once alienated from you will flock 
to you and acknowledge their error. 

-4 > » - - 

What Childhood Teaches.— Children may teach 
US one blessed—one enviable art—the art of being 
happy. Kind nature has given to them that, useful 
power of accommodation to circumstances, which 
compensates for many external disadvantages, and 
it is only by injudicious management that it is lost. 
Give him but a moderate portion of food and kind¬ 
ness, and the peasant’s child is happier than the 
duke’s; free from artificial wants, unsatiated by 
indulgence, all nature ministers to bis pleasure; he 
can carve out felicity from a bit of hazel twig, or 
fish for it successfully in a puddle. I love to hear 
the boisterous joy of a troop of ragged urchins, 
whose cheap playthings are nothing more than 
mud, snow, sticks, or oyster shells; or to watch the 
quiet enjoyment of a half-clothed, half-washed fel¬ 
low of four or live years old, who sits, with a large, 
rusty knife, and a lump of bread and bacon, at his 
father's door, with a serenity that might move the 
envy of an alderman. 

Home Life.— Even as the sunbeam is composed 
of millions of minute rays, the home life must be 
constituted of little tendernesses, kindly looks, 
sweet laughter, gentle words, loving counsels; it 
must not be like the torcli-blaze of natural excite¬ 
ment, which is easily quenched, bnt like the serene, 
chastened light which burns as safely iu the dry 
east wind as in the stillest atmosphere. Let each 
bear the other’s burden the while—let each cultivate 
the mutual confidence, which is a gift capable of in- 
ercase and improvement—and soon it will he found 
that kindliness will spring lip on every side, dis¬ 
placing constitutional unsuitability, want of mutual 
knowledge, even as we have seen sweet violets and 
primroses dispelling the gloom ol the gray sea-rocks. 

-4 i ♦ ♦ - » 

I have heard persons of weak judgment condemn 
fairy tales as “ trash, unfit for children." No prop¬ 
erly balanced mind can subsist on bare facts; they 
must be varied by fancies, as the landscape by lights 
aud shades. The rainbow spanning cloud or cat¬ 
aract is not tangible; the frost pictures on the pane 
are unreal and evanescent; the world that trembles 
in the dew-drop does not exist therein; the hues of 
the flower, even — what are they hut the fantasies of 
light? These are nature’s fairy tales; yet in all her 
fictions she hides realities; and from the creations of 
the imagination truths exhale, as perfumes from the 
lily and the rose. 

-— > • ^ -—- 

Imaginary Wants. —If we create imaginary 
wants, why do we not create imaginary satisfac¬ 
tions? It were the happier frenzy of the two to be 
like the mad Athenian, who thought all the ships 
that came into the harbor to be his own, than be still 
tormenting ourselves with insatiable desires. 


Sleep and Death. — There are two figures of 
, dying, in the New Testament, which 1 think exquis- 
' itely beautiful. One is that of falling asleep in 
Jesus. When a little child has played all day long, 
and becomes tired out, and twilight has sent it in 
weariness back to its mother’s knee, it falls back in 
its mother’s arms, and nestles close to the sweetest 
and softest couch that cheek ever pressed, and 
calmly sleeps; aud the mother smiles and is glad, 
and sits humming unheard joy over its head. So 
we fall asleep in Jesus. We have played long 
enough at the games ol life, and at last we feel tbe 
approach of death. We are tired out, and we lay 
our heads back' quietly in tbe arniH of Christ, and 
quietly and confidingly fall asleep.— Beecher. 

— ^ ^ i |-- 

Luther's Faith. —When Charles Y imperiously 
required tho Confession Augsburg to be abandoned, 
and gave the Protestant leaders only six months 
more in which to make up their minds finally, the 
cause of the Reformation was thought hopeless. 
But Luther exclaimed, “ I saw a sign in the heavens 
at night: the stars, the hosts of heaven, held up in a 
vault above me; and yet I could seo no pillars on 
which tho Master had made it to rest But I had no 
fear it would-fall. Some men look above for the 
pillar’s, and would fain touch them with their hands, 
as if afraid the sky would fall. Poor souls. Is not 
God always there? 

-4 • ♦ • 4- 

Heart-Words. — An old writer has thruthfully 
remarked that we may say what we please, if we 
speak through tears. Tender tones prevent severe 
truths from offending. Hence, when we are most 
tender at heart, our words are most powerful. 
Hence one great reason why our words have so 
much more power during a revival than at other 
times. Our hearts arc more tender then than they 
usually are — we feel more, aud it is easy for the 
impenitent to see and feel that our hearts are inter¬ 
ested in their behalf. They feel that our words are 
not mere lip-words, but heart-words. 

Tue Hospital and the Palace.— God’s house 
is a hospital at one end, and a palace at the other. 
In the hospital end are Christ’s members upon 
earth, conflicting with various diseases, and confined 
to a strict regimen of His appointing. What sort of 
a patient must he be who would be sorry to be told 
that the hour is come for his dismission from the 
hospital, aud to see the doors ibrown wide open 
for his admission info the palace!— Adam. 

As a plant must be taken out of one soil and put 
into another, else it cannot properly he said to lie 
transplanted, so he that is adopted is taken out of 
the family of the devil, to which he was heir-appa¬ 
rent, and is made of the family of heaven, with God 
for his father, Christ for his elder brother, and 
saints co-heirs. A noble family truly t 

-♦ - 

Christ did not count his converts by thousands, 
nor yet by ten; but ho counted them by unite, say¬ 
ing, “ There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repentoth.” He valued 
individuals; aud yet at last shall he welcome his 
redeemed as an innumerable multitude, whom no 
man can number. 

- * • ♦ « ■»- 

Repentance.— The repentance which precedes 
faith, consists chiefly of a sense of danger, and a 
fear of punishment; but when we come to have a 
lively apprehension of pardoning love, and our 
adoption in Christ, it is genuine filial sorrow for 
having offended God.— Eev. T. Adams. 
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There are great men enough to incite us to aim 
at true greatness, but not enough to make us fancy - 
that God could not execute his purposes without 
them. 








“ Ah ! Time, tell it not that onk freeman forgot, 

For a (lay, or an hour, the past's mighty story; 

Ne'er impart 
That a hand 
Or a heart 
In the land 

Ever shrouded a star in her azure of glory ! 

For the land now awakes, 

From her seas to her lakes, 

To hail the bright mom of her might as it breaks, 

And shout, by the banner that Treason forsakes— 

‘The Union—Now and Forever!’ ” 

ROCHESTER, N. Y,, MARCII 22, 1862. 

THE WAR’S PROGRESS. 

facts, scenes, incidents, etc. 

Picketing nnd its Duties.—No. II. 

NO FlRES PERMITTED TUE PICKETS. —About the 
first of November General McClellan issued an 
order prohibiting the pickets from having fires on 
their posts, for the avowed reason that the light 
pointed out the position of onr pickets and forces to 
the rebels. Dire were the condemnations this order 
received on the advance posts, from the amateur 
destroyers of Virginia woods and fences, and it is to 
be suspected that it was more generally honored in 
the breach than in the observance. Unless the 
officer in command of the picket detachment should 
remain up all night, and go around the posts every 
half hour and put out the fires himself, the pickets 
can see no good reason why they should not have 
them. Soldiers are essentially independent in their 
ideas. “ You can’t go out of camp without a pass,” 
said a sentry to one in the writer’s hearing. “ But 
you see that 1 can, though,” was the pleasant 
rejoinder, and the soldier passed ou. 

A Cold Prospect* —As we stand on the post we 
have supposed ourselves, reader and writer, to bo 
visiting, at midnight, on this cold winter night, it is 
to be confessed that the prospect of the picket is not 
remarkably brilliant and attractive. If be bad a fire 
at the cabin, or in any sheltered nook in the vicinity, 
he would hardly dare avail himself of its warmth; 
for has he not been warned that the enemy’s prowl¬ 
ing cavalry are liable to visit him at any moment? 
He has nothing to do but to pace to and fro, and 
keep bimselt warm as he can by his own resources, 
and at the same lime keep a good lookout in every 
direction. If the cold mist should chance to turn 
into a colder sleety rain, so much the worso for him; 
but he must still keep his eyes and ears open, and 
perform his allotted share of the night’s work. 

Were it not for those stout gloves some kind 
friend has sent, him in a Christmas box, it is a ques¬ 
tion if his hands would not be so cold that he would 
be unable, in case of sudden attack, to hold his gun. 
to the shoulder and pull the trigger. Ills feet, as 
stout as are bis boots, fairly ache with the cold, and 
he is compelled to cut sundry capers in behalf of his 
hall-frozen members, which are more violent than 
elegant. 

The Dignity of the Sentinel.— But, for all 
that, be on your guard against undervaluing the 
dignity of a picket or any other sentry, whatever; 
lor he not only has a legal power of life and death, 
but the cold instrument in his hands with which to 
put that power into practice. It General McClellan, 
or Abraham Lincoln himself, were to endeavor to 
pass that picket without the countersign; or if those 
distinguished geutlcmen were to refuse to halt at 
that picket’s command, then their blood would be 
upon their own heads if he shot them on the spot. 
In^his particular province the picket is as uutooratio 
as the Czar himself. If lie chooses to pass a colored 
vender ol biscuits, or a ‘‘friend” who presents him 
with a bottle of old “rye” in lieu of the counter¬ 
sign, who shall gainsay his wisdom? Or, if he 
chooses not to let his own Colonel pass when he 
does not have the magic word, as it sometimes hap¬ 
pens; and if, peradventure, he shall keep that 
Colonel shivering at the point of the bayonet for an 
hour or two, under pretence of not knowing him, 
albeit he knoweth him as well as lie knoweth his 
own father, verily, in even this case, is the sentry 
not refuged within the limits of his just and legal 
power? 

“Grand Rounds. ” — At the dead of night, 
in the “ small hours, ” it is customary for the 
officer in charge of the pickets to make a tour 
of observation among them, to see that every¬ 
thing is going on as it should. On these occa¬ 
sions, us in regular camp duty, the escort of the 
officer is a file of men and a sergeant. No sooner 
does the party approach to within a few rods of the 
sentinel, than he challenges them:—“Who goes 
there?”—bringing his piece to a port. The answer 
is, “Grand Rounds!" “Halt, Grand Rounds!” is 
the peremptory commaud of the picket, and the 
party halts, when he adds:—“Advance, sergeant, 
and give the countersign.” The sergeant advances, 
and as soon as he is within five paces the picket 
brings Ilia piece to the position of charge bayonet, 
and the sergeant whispers the word as he halts im¬ 
mediately in front of the weapon. The sentry then 
says: — “The countersign is correct — advance, 
Roundel” and faces to the front, shouldering his 
piece, while the Rounds pass on. In the immediate 
presence of the enemy this ceremonious inspection 
is usually omitted. The countersign is sometimes 
the name of a State, running through from Maine to 
California, and sometimes the name of a battle, as 
“Palo Alto,” or “Waterloo,” or of a number, as 
twenty or forty-two. 

The Monitor and tho Merrimac. 

It is evident that an entire revolution has been 
begun in the construction of naval vessels. The 
havocmade at Hampton Roads by therebel iron-clad 
steamer Merrimac, (an account of which was given 
in the last Rural,) and the defeat of the rebel 
bully by tho Monitor, together with the repoitsof 
the board of officers, who examined the latter after 
the contest, have had such an effect upon Congress 
as to authorize that body to vote fifteen million 


dollars for the construction of iron-floating bat¬ 
teries. Iron monsters will soon displace the “wooden 
walls” which have been our pride, and this fact 
justifies us in placing before our readers an en¬ 
graving of the vessel which oainc so opportunely 
to the Federal aid. We also publish a description 
of the Monitor and her antagonist, as given in the 
N. Y. Tribune, The hand-railing represented in 
our engraving is a pleasant fiction of the artist, the 
deck being free and clean. 

The Monitor.— Under the act of Congress, pass¬ 
ed last summer, appropriating the $1,500,000 for iron 
clad vessels for the Navy, Captain J. Ericsson, the 
worUl-renowned inventor of the caloric engine, pre¬ 
sented proposals for a battery, to lie launched within 
one hundred working days from the date of the con¬ 
tract, tho impregnability of which should be tested 
before tbo heaviest guns of the enemy, and at the 
shortest range. The con tract was signed in October, 
and on the one-hundred-and-first working day there¬ 
after the Monitor was launched from the Continental 
Iron Works at Greenpoint., N. Y. 

Externally she presents to the fire of the enemy’s 
guns a hull rising but about eighteen inches above 
the water, and a sort of Mnrtello tower, twenty feet 
in diameter, and ten feet high. The smoke-stack 
during action is lowered into the hold, it being made 
with telescopic Blides. The hull is sharp at both 
ends, the bow projecting and coming to a point at an 
angle of eighty degrees to the vertical line. It is 
flat-bottomed, six and a half feet in depth, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four feet long, thirty-four feet wido 
at the top, and is built of light three-eighths inch iron. 
Another, or upper hull, rests on this with perpen¬ 
dicular sides and sharp ends, five feet high, forty feet 
four inches wide, one hundred and seventy-four leet 
long, extending over the sides of the. lower hull three 
feet seven inches, and over each end twenty-live 
leet, thus serving as a protection to the propeller, 
judder, and anchor. The sides of the upper hull 
are composed of an intier guard of iron, a wall cd 
white oak thirty inches thick, covered with iron 
armor six inches thick. 

When in readiness for action, the lower hull is 
totally immersed, and the upper one is sunk three 
feet six inches, leaving only eighteen inches above 
water. The interior is open to the bottom like a sloop, 
the deck, which is bomb-proof, corning flush with the 
top of the upper hull. No railingor bulwark of any 
kind appears above the deck, and tho only things 
exposed are the turret or citadel, the wheel house, 
and the box crowning the smoke stack. The 
inclination of the lower hull is such that a ball to 
strike it in any part must phss through at least 
twenty-live leet of water, and then strike au inclined 
iron surface at au angle of about ten degrees. In 
the event of an enemy boarding the battery they 
can do no harm, as the only entrance is at the top 
of the turret or citadel, which cannot easily be 
scaled, and even then only one man at a time can 
descend into the hull. 

This turret is a revolving, bomb-proof fort, and 
mounts two 11-inch guns. It is protected by eight 
thicknesses of ioch iron, overlapping so that at no 
one spot is there more than one inch thickness of 
joint. A shcll-proot fiat roof of perforated plate 
iron, placed on forged beams, inserted six inches 
down the cylinder, covers the top. The eliding 
hatch in this cover is perforated to give light, and 
lor musketry fire in ease the battery is boarded. A 
spur-wheel, six and a lmlf inches in diameter, 
moved by a double cylinder engine, turns the turret, 
guns and all, a rod connected with the running gear 
of the engine enabling tho gunner to control tho 
aim. The guns move in forged iron slides across 
the turret, the carriages being made to lit them 
accurately. 

These guns were furnished with 400 wrought-iron 
shot by the Novelty Works, each ball weighing 184 
pounds, and costing $47. The balls were made by 
forging square blocks of iron, which were afterward 
turned in the lathe. Cast iron shot would break 
against such a vessel as the Merrimac, and these 
shot were lorged tor tlje especial purpose of smash¬ 
ing through her sides, Lieut. Worden intended, in 
case tin; Merrimac did not coine out, to go into Nor¬ 
folk liarbor and lay his vessel alongside of her there. 
She has saved him that trouble. 

The officers of the Monitor are as follows: Lieut.- 
Com’d'g, John S. Worden; Lieut, and Executive 
Officer, S. D. Green; Acting Masters, L. N. Stodder 
and J. W. Webber; Acting Assistant Paymaster, 
William F, Keeler; Acting Assistant Surgeon, D. 
C. Logue; First Assistant Engineer, Isaac Newton; 
Second Assistant, Albert B. Campbell; Third 
Assistant, R. W. Sands and M. T. Sunstron; Acting 
Master’s Mate, George Frodorickson. 

TnE Merrimac. — Tho Merrimac was originally 
one of the five war steamers authorized to be con¬ 
structed by Congress during the session of 1844-5. 
They were to be first class steam sloops-ot-war, and 
were built as follows: Tho Merrimac at Charleston; 
Wabash, Com. Dupont’s flag ship, which did good 
service at Port Royal, at Philadelphia; the Minne¬ 
sota at Washington; the Roanoke at Norfolk, and 
the Niagara at Brooklyn. The Minnesota and the 
Roanoke were lying in Hampton Roads. These 
five vessels were equal to any steam war vessels in 
the world, except iron-clad vessels. The spar deck 
of the Merrimac was 281 feet long, and 52 feel broad 
in her original condition, and she drew 23 feet of 
water. Sho rated about 4,000 tuns burden. Her 
frame was of live oak, filled in solid, and caulked 
14 feet out from the kelson. Forward the ship had 
10 live oak breast-hooks, fastened through and 
through with copper under tho water and iron 
above; aft she had seven breast-hooks. 

The engine was of 800 horse-power, with a two- 
bladed propeller 14 feet in diameter, so fitted as to 
be raised to the deck and lowered to its beaming at 
pleasure, enabling tho vessel to be used with or 
without her steam power. She rated as a 40-gun 
frigate, but could carry as much metal as a !)0-gun 
ship of tho old style. She carried 24 9-inch shell 
guns, and 14 8-inch shell guns, with two pivot guns 
of 6 tuns, each throwing 100-pound shells, mounted 
fore and aft. 

The Merrimac was first of the five to be completed. 
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being launched in 1856. She wai soon afler put in 
commission, and continued in the serviceuntil April, 
1861, when she was lying at the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
in need ol'someslight repairs. But for the imbecility 
of those in charge, she might have been removed 
before the rebellion actually broke out in Norfolk. 
Under tho management ot Com. Macauley, how¬ 
ever, she and the sbip-ofithft-lino Pennsylvania 
were scuttled and sunk, while at the same time the 
Navy Yard and its 2.500 cannon were abandoned to 
the rebels. 

Since then the Merrimac has been raised, placed 
upon tbo dry dock, and covered with an entire 
slanting roof of railroad iron, This additional 
weight nearly broke her down upon the dry dock, 
and they found almost as much difficulty iu launch¬ 
ing her as was found in launching the Great East¬ 
ern, Owing to a mistake in calculation, on being 
launched she was found to sink four feet deeper than 
before, so as to take in water She was again taken 
out, being hogged in the operation and otherwise so 
strained that the Southern newspapers pronounced 
her a failure, and it is more than probable that with 
no opposition she would never dare go to sea. She 
is probably a very good movable floating battery. 
Above the water'sedge she is said to present nothing 
buther roof of railroad iron, with a smoko stack 
rising a few feet above it* From the accounts which 
we have of the fight, hep rate of speed is very mod¬ 
erate. She mounted 10 100-pound Armstrong guns, 
which art; reported to havo mashed through iron 
mail as thick as that of the Warrior and Black 
Prince, but which do not appear to have made any 
impression on the Monitor. 

CoInmbinS Roll of Honor. 

Frederick W. Lander was born in Massachu¬ 
setts, and was by profession an engineer. In 1848-9 
he surveyed the great wagon-road to California, and 
soon after his return was brought prominently 
before the public as the second of the Hon. John F. 
Potter, when he was challenged by that pink of 
Virginia chivalry, Roger A. Pryor. By his judi¬ 
cious management of that case, lip. enabled Mr. Pot¬ 
ter to vindicate tho representatives ol tho North 
against the braggarts of tho South. When l’ryor 
declined to tight Potter with bowie-knives. Lander 
politely offered to espouse the cause of his princi¬ 
pal, and give the Virginian tho choice of any wea¬ 
pon he pleased, but Pryor discreetly declined. 
That affair put a stop to the insolence of the chivalry 
in the United States House of Representatives lor 
some time, and taught them to mend their planta¬ 
tion manners. 

When the Southern rebellion broke out, General, 
then Oolonel Lander, threw himself into the strug¬ 
gle in behalf of the Union, and was detailed in 
Western-Virginia, under Gen. McClellan. There 
he participated with Gol. Kelly in the attack upon 
Phillippi, on the 3d of June, and distinguished him¬ 
self throughout that brilliant campaign, which cul¬ 
minated in the victories of Rich Mountain, Laurel 
Hill and Garrick’s Ford. For Ids part in that cam¬ 
paign, the President made him a Brigadier in July 
last 

General Lander received his death wound at 
Edwards' Ferry, where so many of his comrades 
from Massachusetts also mot' their fate. The day 
after the butchery of Colonel Baker, Lander was 
ordered to the scene of action, and while conduct¬ 
ing a reconnoisance, received a painful wound in 
his leg. From tbo debilitating effects of that wound, 
aggravated, no doubt, by his herculean efforts to free 
bis department of the rebels, he never recovered. 

It will be remembered that this faithful officer, 
conscious that he needed repose, after his late bril¬ 
liant victory, asked to be relieved from duty; but 
the exigencies of the service were such that he did 
not press his request. True to his trust, he remained 
at his post to the last, and died like a soldier, wiLh 
his harness on his back. It is probable that he was 
not himself aware of his extreme danger, for we 
learn that it was not till five o’clock in the afternoon 
be died that his wile was summoned to his side. 
Ere a special train could be prepared for her, tho 
news of his decease was received. 

General Lander was a fVank, bold, open-hearted 
man, of noble and generous nature, and command¬ 
ing presence. He looked the soldier, every inch of 
him, and scorned to ask his men to go -where he 
himself would not cheerfully lead the way. They 
knew this, and loved him as a brother. 

Col. Charles L. Russell, of the Connecticut 
Tenth, who was killed at tho bead of his regiment, 
while gallantly leading in the. assault upon the rebel 
works at Roanoke Island, was born at Northlield, 
Conn., in 1828, and consequently was but 33 years 
of age at the time of his death. The greater part 
of his life was passed in New Haven county, where 
ho was engaged as a master-mechanic. He was 
fond of military pursuits, and served for fourteen 
years in the militia service of his native State. He 
served in the three months troops in the Second 
Regiment Connecticut Militia, as Adjutant. He 
was present at the battle of Manassas, where the 
regiment was attached to the brigade commanded 
by Col. Keyes, now Brigadier-General of Volun¬ 
teers. Col. Russell is honorably mentioned in the 
report of the battle, made by his commanding offi¬ 
cer. When the Connecticut Tenth was organized, 
last summer, he was appointed Colonel. life regi¬ 
ment passed through New York iu November, ou 
its way to the scat of war, and consisted of a fine, 
athletic looking set of fellows. For its excellent 
qualities, it was detailed to serve on the Burnside 
Expedition, and in the first battle its gallant Colo¬ 
nel has fallen—where so many of our bravest offi¬ 
cers fall—at the head of his regiment. 

Lie.ut.-Col. Viunier de Montikl.— This officer 
was killed in tho battle of Roanoke Island. He was 
a French gentleman, who rose from the ranks in the 
French army to the position of Lieutenant of artil¬ 
lery; and served with distinction for some years in 
the service of the present Emperor. Resigning his 
commission, he came to this country several years 
ago, and until the present rebellion, was engaged in 
New York as a teacher of the French language and 
literature, with great suocess and popularity. When 


the D’Epinenil Zouave3 was formed, De Montiel 
accepted the Lieub-Colonelcy, and the regiment 
was mpeh indebted to him for its organization and 
discipline. In the lata engagement at Roanoke 
Island he was present as a volunteer, Ida regiment 
being at Annapolis. In social life, De Montiel was 
a polished and courteous gentleman, high-toned and 
chivalric, and many friends will mourn his loss. 

Lieut. Samuel Maroy, U. S. N., was the son of 
Hon. William L. Marcy, and his services and death 
have a peculiar interest, therefore, for the citizens of 
this State. Tie entered the navy in March, 1838, and 
in the course of twenty-four years’service had been 
but eighteen months on leave of absence. He had 
spent over fourteen years at sea, of the twenty-four. 
He was known ia the navy as a most skillful and 
trusty officer, and as an evidence of the estimation 
in which he was held by his superior officers, says 
the Buffalo Courier, we may mention that he was 
one of the officers selected for the expedition to 
carry provisions to Major Anderson in Fort Sum¬ 
ter, and to him was assigned the command of the 
launch which was intended to lead the other boats, 
and protect them from assault. The bombardment 
of Sumter prevented the attempt to provision it, 
in which, it is probable, almost every man in the 
boats would have met his death. This was the 
opinion of those who were detailed to carry it out. 
They felt that they were a forlorn hope, and w r e 
have reason to know that Lieut. Marcy prepared 
himself for this service with the same trust anil con¬ 
fidence in the kind care of Providence which he 
carried with him in every peril and under all cir¬ 
cumstances. 

He wa9 born on July 4th, 1820, and died in the 
service of his countiy on January 29th, 1862. A 
letter from Mr. William Wilson, acting gunner of 
the United States ship Vincennes, addressed to 
Capt. Craven, of the Brooklyn, tells the story of his 
death as follows: 

“ At about four o’clock on Friday morning last, 
23d January, the lookout reported a light, which 
soon proved to be a vessel on fire, apparently in the 
South or Southeast Pass of the Mississippi river. 
We were then lying off the Northeast Pass. After 
daylight, Captain Marcy ordered out and armed the 
boats. I went in the launch, Capt. Marcy in the 
gig. We found the vessel to bo a barkentine, loaded 
with cotton, which appeared to have grounded off’ 
Southeast Pass while attempting to run the block¬ 
ade, and the crow, not being able to get her off, had 
fired and abandoned her. Capt. Marcy directed me 
to tiro the howitzer into her at the water-line, to sink 
tier and put out the tire. 1 had fired once, and was 
ready for the second shot, when Capt. Marcy ordered 
me to wait till he came aboard; he took the lock¬ 
string and tired seven times, on the lost of which 
the bolt which secures the first pivot-clamp to the 
stern, being insufficiently clinched, pulled out as 
tho gun recoiled on tho slide, and fell, jamming tho 
Captain’s thigh between it and the thwart. He was 
calm and cool, seemed aware he was badly injured, 
and gave directious to be takea aboard in his gig.” 

Tho Town of Columbus, Kentucky. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune thus 
tells how Columbus looked before and after the 
evacuation: 

“ Columbus is situated [upon a narrow neck of 
land running south from tho base of a bluff of steep 
ascent and some ninety feet in altitude above the 
present water marks. Upon this bluff the rebel 
batteries were located. The town is simply a heter¬ 
ogeneous collection of mongrel wooden tenements, 
most of which were at one time devoted to bowling, 
billiard and bibalory purposes. One brick residence 
lays some well-defined claims to architectural pre¬ 
tentions and finish. One lawyer’s shingle decorates 
a side wall, and one church lilts its meek wooden 
turret to the sky, some distance above it. A dilapi¬ 
dated depot — fort Colli inbus, insignilicaut as it is, 
established an imaginary claim to commercial im¬ 
portance in being the terminus of the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad—two or three grocery stores and as 
many insignificant taverns, a post-office combining 
fluid with its postal arrangements, the whole backed 
by swamps, fronted by the river and hemmed in 
with bluffs, make the town. Everything bore the 
marks ot desertion aud destruction. The houses 
were closed and the inmates gone. 

“ The stores had been ransacked and the contents 
scattered through the streets. Molasses, flour, gro¬ 
ceries, letters, candle boxes, playing cards, whisky 
bottles, house furniture, and other articles, ad inji- 
nitum, littered the sidewalks. A contraband, mount¬ 
ed upon a forlorn and mud-bedaubed mule, and a 
butternut legged saloon-keeper bestraddling a dirty 
counter, whose glories had departed down secession 
throats, were the only signs of male life in the town. 
!■] very woman had departed. Every dog, hog, and 
other animal adjunct of civilization had followed 
Rev. Gen. Polk and his forces. The sand bagged 
levee was covered with gun carriages, caissons, tor¬ 
pedoes, shell, shot, chains and anchors. The torpe¬ 
does which were generously intended to blow Com¬ 
modore Foote’s fleet heavenward, were constructed 
in the shape of a skyrocket, and would prove about 
as effective for the purpose as one of tho latter sky- 
pieioing institutions. Large quantities of coal were 
piled upon the landing, which will come in excellent 
use tor our gunboats and transports. Ordnauce was 
scattered in every direction, much of which, from 
appearances, had but recently arrived. All of the 
gun carriages wore of Memphis manufacture, aud 
were addressed to Gen. Polk.” 

The same correspondent also gives some special 
reminiscences of the rebel Generals. He says: 

“ About the only souvenirsjot the camp life of the 
rebels and their theological progress under the tui¬ 
tion of their reverend general, were countless packs 
of playing cards, and shattered fragments of whis¬ 
key bottles, which were strewn all over the Jbrtili- 
cations, sandwiched into the pyramids of grane, and 
scattered down the slope of the bluff Nothing of 
any value in the line of camp furniture, small arms, 
or private property, was lelt; whatever could not be 
carried off was burned. 

“ One article, too bulky to carry aw r ay and imper¬ 


vious to fire, was Pillow’s $40,000 chain, with which 
that sago warrior proposed to obstruct the navigar 
tion of the river. One end is firmly anchored iu the 
bluff and thence dangles its ponderous links to the 
river below, a harmless monument to the child-like 
simplicity and imaginative ideality of the great con¬ 
structor of ditches.” 

Extracts from the Southern Prees. 

The Richmond Dispatch calls attention to mys¬ 
terious writings on the wall, indicating that Union 
conspirators are at work. Among these writings 
are the following: 

“ATTENTION! UNION MEN!” " 

“ WATCH AND WAIT.” 

! “THE UNION FOE EVE Hr j 

“the day is dawning.” 

• ‘'TTIE HOUR OF DELIVERANCE APPROACHES." : 

It was Ihesesignificantannouncements that caused 
the arrest of John Minor Botts, and twenty other 
suspected citizens of wealth, character, and position, 
and the proclamation of martial law. 

The beauty and efficiency of the rebel plan for 
i raising volunteers is shadowed forth in the follow¬ 
ing from the Richmond Dispatch —“ Read all the 
calls for recruits in our advertising columns, and 
voluntarily take your place in one of the many 
companies which need you, before you are forced to 
bear arms nolens volens. 

A Jocular Prediction Verified.— The Rich¬ 
mond Enquirer has the following in connection with 
the Roanoke Island affair:—“An authentic anecdote 
of Major Hugh W. Fry has reached us, and is so 
thoroughly characteristic ot the man, that wo can 
not forbear giving it publicity. During the heat of 
the conflict, Major Fry, with a battalion of infantry, 
was conveyed to the island to re-enforce its defend¬ 
ers. Upon debarking from the steamer upon Roan¬ 
oke, Major Fry jocularly exclaimed:—‘All passen¬ 
gers for Fort Warren will please take the coaches 
on the left hand side.” The sally provoked a 
general outburst of laughter, but within two hours 
afterwards the joke was proven to have been pro¬ 
phetic; the jocose major and his companions were 
all ticketed for Fort Warren.” 

McClellan’s Generalship. — The Memphis 
Avalanche -says that the indications seem to be that 
Gen. McClellan is Bliowing himself capable of vast 
combinations, and to have the power possessed bj 
few—the skillful management of a vast army. It is 
useless to delude or cheat ourselves. We have a 
powerful enemy to meet—great in numbers, with 
selected and brave and experienced commanders. 
McClellan has been purifyiog the command—dis¬ 
missing weak and incompetent men—and now he 
has a well appointed command; his soldiers well 
drilled, brave and gallant. We must put forth our 
best men, and quickly. Wo must put the right men 
in the right place. 

Rather Bitter.— The Richmond Whig of the 
21st nit., (the day before the inauguration of Jeff. 
Davis,) contains a very caustic article upon the 
rebel administration. We quote as follows: 

“Judging by result, so far it is a most lamentable 
failure in history, and suggests to the reflecting mind 
that the most signal service that that government 
can now render to the country, is the surrender of 
the helm to abler and better bands, in view of the 
paBt, present and the probable future. Thepegeantof 
to-morrow is a bitter mockery and a miserable com¬ 
pensation for the ruin of a free people. A child 
with abanble and an old man with a young wife are 
partial illustrations of the. deplorable folly.” 

Lamentations op the Duped.— The Richmond 
Examiner of the 15th ult., contaios an “editorial 
leader” which commences with the following words: 
“ From the valiant Senator down to the timid seam¬ 
stress, the question on every tongue in Richmond 
is, whether the enemy are likely to penetrate, with 
their gunboats, to this quarter?” 

As in Richmond so also in Memphis. Hear the 
Argus of the same date: 

“ We spoke and speak of the ill-conducting of this 
war, which has now taken from our home some 
three or four hundred thousand of our best and 
bravest, which has paralyzed all business, save that 
which puts the money we can so ill spare into the 
pockets of the creatures of said President and Cab¬ 
inet. Of this war we spoke when we said so much 
might have been done in it that has been left un¬ 
done. Those at the head of affairs were leaders to 
the war. We ask how they are leading through 
it ?' 

Or take the following jeremiad from the same 
number of the same paper: 

“ We have been made to stand still and take such 
cuffs and kicks as the Northerner chooses to give, 
when he pleased and where he pleased. We have 
heard our Generals blamed for not doing what it 
appears they were not permitted to do. The 
smothered report of Beauregard has made that 
truth clear enough. We have for mouths and 
months been told that England would do our 
fighting for us on tho seas.” 

And the Memphis Appeal is equally despondent 
with the Argus. The former says: 

“ The blockade is unbreakable by us yet. In one 
word, we’re hemmed in. We’ve allowed the mo¬ 
ment of victory to pass. Day follows day, and in 
lieu of being weakened, we find that the federal 
armies at all points are being strengthened, almost 
every article of manufacturing and domestic neces¬ 
sity quarupled in price, and our money will soon 
lie exceeding scarce for Tack of paper and paste¬ 
board wherewith to make it.” 

Terrible State of Affairs in Richmond.— 
The Richmond Examiner of the 6th iust, speaks 
thus concerning the condition of the morals in the 
rebel capital: 

“The rowdyism now rife iu this city has become 
intolerable, and demands immediate suppression 
with the high hand. Acts of brutal violence, vulgar 
ruffianism and gross indecency are of momentary 
occurrence in our streets. The most orderly citizen 
and tho most delicate lady are exposed to outrage 
and insult. No man's life, even, is secure in broad 
daylight on our most public thoroughfares. To sur¬ 
round, knockdown, bruise and maltreat, has become 
the pastime of the ruffians that throng our pave¬ 
ments. The evil must be suppressed, or else society 
must surrender its authority to brute violence. We 
must disorganize the social system, resolve ourselves 
into savages, and prepare for protection by the most 
effective weapons of self-defense, or elso wo must 
assert the power of the law upon the persons of the 
ruffians and vagabonds that infest our streets and 
alleys. 

* * * “More vigilance should be required of 
the police, and a larger constabulary employed. 
Every street corner should be manned by a police¬ 
man in uniform, armed to the teeth, whistle in hand, 
prepared to rally a dozen colleagues in the instant 





























































an invitation to large, and fully able to conquer any army the rebels 
o lecture them can bring against it. Gen. Grant is in command at 
iptto subjugate Fort llenry. The enemy’s force in this section is 
mon, Corcoran, variously estimated at from 30,000 to 100,000. Gen. 
said: “ 1 wish it Lewis Wallace's division went to Purdy, McGairy 
2 last time that county, yesterday, burned the bridge and took up 
to us. Though the track on the railroad leading Irora Humboldt to 
to listening to a Corinth, and thus threw off a train, heavily laden 
tant, but if you with troops, which arrived while the bridge was 
taring, I’ll pitch burning. 

i lam.” It was The remains of Col. Hendricks, of the 20th Indiana 
) turn the Fed- regiment, killed at the battle of Pea Ridge, arrived 
• ways. at Rolla on the 15th, accompanied by his brother 

blockade of the an( * <wo or ^ rPe other gentlemen who left the battle 
writes- “ Only F roun( ^ on the Monday following the battle. They 
leston in nincl v represent the contest as a terrible one. The rebels 
Savannah In ^ uu 8^t desperately, using stones in their cannon 
? fJreat Th-iNin when their shot gave out Their force is stated at 


leryraen cut down, and his support reported killed, 
wounded or flying from the battle field, Capt McRae 
eat down calmly and quietly on one of his guns, 
and with a revolver in his hand refusing to fly and 
desert his post, fought to the last and gloriously 
died like a hero, the last man at his guns. The 
Texans suffered terribly in (heir desperate charge. 

Many of our officers greatly distinguished them¬ 
selves on this day. Major Donelson, chief Aid- 
de-camp to Col. Canby, acted bravely, and was con¬ 
spicuous in every part of the field. His horse was 
wounded in several places, but the Major was not 
injured. Kit Carson was in command of a regiment 
ol volunteers, deployed as skirmishers. His com¬ 
mand did great service during the action, and 
behaved well. We have to lament the loss of Lieu¬ 
tenants Micbler and Stone, who, like Capt. McRae, 
nobly and bravely maintained the honor of our flag 
to the last, and died the death of patriots. Many 
other of our officers are wounded. Our loss is 
about 200 killed and wounded. The enemy’s loss 
is believed to be much greater. The greatest confi¬ 
dence is reposed in Col. Canby, and if the volun¬ 
teers will do their duty the Texans will be ignomin- 
iously driven from the country. 

Island No. 10 was captured on the 17tb inst., by 
Com. Foote’s flotilla. Large quantities, of ammuni¬ 
tion and the enemy’s transports were captured. 

Gen. Halieck announces that another victory has 
been gained in Arkansas. Three rebel Colonels 
were taken prisoners. 


of disturbance. The license money arising from 
the rapid increase of grog-shops would seem appro¬ 
priately employed in invigorating the police. II 
these furnaces of bell-lire are allowed to dispense at 
every corner what not merely intoxicates but crazes, 
surely the revenues which they pay into the city 
treasury should be expended in protecting the valu¬ 
able lives which they imperil, and in restoring the 
order which they disturb. The city, by tolerating a 
thousand dens of iniquity and passion, owes the 
duty to its population of affording it protection from 
the dangers and outrages thus engendered and pre¬ 
pared. The time has arri ved for vigilance and sum¬ 
mary reform, or else ruffianism, theft, arson, drunk¬ 
enness and murder will soon claim the city as their 
exclusive preserve." 

The Rebel Theory of Boll Run.— Events oc¬ 
curring since the battle of Bull Run have shaken the 
rebel doctrine of “ Yankee cowardice,” and the 
chivalry seem to be obliged to give it up. The fol¬ 
lowing from the Richmond Examiner of the 3d inst., 
is curiously significant: 

“ There is an important physiological fact to be 
recollected, also, in connection with this subject 
For men to fight well and long, they must not have 
before undergone fatigue and loss of rest If an 
army is required to rise early and march several 
hours, it is a physical impossibility for them to ex¬ 
hibit, for any length ol time, the proper nerve on 
the field. On the morning of Manassas, the. Federal 
army were required to rise at 3 o'clock, after a fatigu¬ 
ing previous day, and march a full (lay’s journey 
before reaching the, bailie field . They fought pretty 
well until nature became overtaxed, and at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, just twelve hours alter they had 
risen from sleep, they took that panic which has 
brought upon them so much ridicule , and which has 
excited so much disgust amortg all intelligent men, ex¬ 
cept the more observant of our physiologists. The 
case was very much the same at Bethel. The panic 
into which they fell is only to be accounted for on 
physiological principles.” 


the rebels. It is thought that neither will survive. 
The names of the men are Sergeant Cutts, Co. £., 
and private Williams, Co. K. Cutts served through 
the Mexican war. All the men have been prohib¬ 
ited from drinking from old wells, and new ones 
are being dug. 

The town of Berry ville, Va., was occupied by our 
troops on the lltb. Gen. Gorman directed the 
advance. The enemy had 500 cavalry hero on our 
arrival, but the signal ordered a charge of the New 
York 3d (Van Allen) Cavalry upon them, sup¬ 
ported in the onset by a sufficient force of artillery 
and infantry. The enemy did not wait to fight, but 
but ran hcltor skelter toward Winchester. 

Winchester is at length recovered for the Union. 
The movement, of our forces to Berryville, and 
reconnoissance to this vicinity, succeeded in mis¬ 
leading the enemy, so that they did not know where 
to expect an attack. The consequence was that on 
the 12th they commenced evacuating the place. 
Gen. Hamilton meanwhile advanced from Bunker 
Hill, the Michigan cavalry leading. Twelve hun¬ 
dred of the enemy's cavalry gave battle, supported 
by a section of artillery. This was about 5 o’clock. 
A battalion of the 1st Maryland regiment re-en¬ 
forced our cavalry, and one of our sections of artil¬ 
lery came up and replied to the enemy’s guns. The 
fight was soon over. The enemy fled, leaving their 
two guns, several horses, and about 30 men killed 
and wounded. Our whole loss was 4 killed and 15 
wounded, all of the 1st Maryland. 

Large stores of ammunition, provisions, and many 
horses, have fallen into onr bands, and the Union 
flag flies triumphantly over Winchester. The 
reception of our troops by the people has been most 
enthusiastic. Bristonia station, five miles from 
Manassas on the road to Richmond, was burned, 
together with the store-house, containing a large 
amount of stores, by the retreating rebels from 
Manassas. At Thoroughfare station, 12 miles from 
Manassas, on the road to Winchester, were found 52 
freight cars loaded with commissary stores, valued 
at $20,000. The fire the enemy kindled failed to 
consume them. The Warrenton station, 14 miles 
from Manassas, on the Richmond road, was burned, 
together with the hotel and five or six dwellings. 
Cedar Run bridge, two miles this side of Warrenton 
station, was burnt by the rebels. 

At Manassas the agents of this Government suc¬ 
ceeded in recovering at the late headquarters of 
Beauregard and Johnston, a large number of docu¬ 
ments in reference to the force and condition of the 
rebel army. 

Major-General McClellan has issued the following 
address to his soldiers: 

IlKAtXjCARTKKS, A»iMY OF Till: FOTOMAC, > 
Faiufax Cocut Hockk, Va , March 14, JS02. ) 

Soldiek8 ok the Army op the Potomac:— For 
a long time 1 have kept you inactive, hut not with¬ 
out. a purpose. You were to be disciplined, armed, 
and instructed. The formidable artillery you now 
have, bad to he created. Other armies were to 
move and accomplish certain results. T have held 
you buck, that you might give death blows to the 
rebellion, which has distracted our once happy 
country. ’ 

The patience you have shown, and your confidence 
in your General, are worth a dozen victories. These 
preliminary results are uow accomplished. 1 feel 
that the patient labors of many months have pro¬ 
duced their fruit. The army of'the Potomac is now 
a real army, magnificent in material, admirable in 
discipline and instruction, and excellently equipped 
and armed. Your commanders are all I could wish. 
The moment lor action lias arrived, and I know I 
can trust in yon to save our country. As I ride 
through your ranks, 1 eee in your faces the sure 
prestige of victory. 1 feel yon will do whatever I 
ask ot you. The period of inaction has passed. I 
will bring you now face to face with the rebels, and 
only pray ihut God may dofetid the right. In what- 
ever direction you may move, however strange my 
actions may appear to you, ever bear in mind that 
my fate is linked with yours, and that all I do is to 
bring you where 1 know you wish to be, on the deci¬ 
sive battle-field. It is my business to place you 
there. J am to watch over you as a parent over hie 
children, and you know t hat your General loves you 
from the depths of his heart 

It shall bo my taro—it has ever been—to gain 
success with the least possible loss; but I know if it 
is necessary, you will willingly follow me (o our 
graves for onr righteous cause. God smiles upon 
us. Victory attends us. Yet I would not have you 
think that our aim is to be obtained without a manly 
struggle. 1 will not disguise it from you that you 
have brave foes to encounter, foemen well worthy 
of the steel you will use so well. I shall demand of 
you great, heroic exertions, rapid and long marches, 
desperate combats and privations. We. will share 
all these together, and when this sad war is over, 
we will all return to our homes, and feel that we 
can ask no higher honor than the proud conscious¬ 
ness that wc belong to the Army or the Potomac. 

Geo. B. McClellan, 
Major-General Commanding. 

A large number of splendid guns have been 
received, which were left by the rebels in their 
upper batteries on the Potomac. On the 16th the 
Yankee brought to Washington, from the EvauHport 
battery, a7pinch rifled gun, throwing a 128-pound 
shell. The breech of the gun is banded with steel, 
and when the spike in is removed from the vent, 
the gun will prove a most valuable acquisition. 
There are now two shells and a large mass of mud 
in the gun, attempts having been made to burst it 
Cannon of the best description are daily being found 
in the river, at the various batteries, many of which, 
together with a large amount of loaded shells, are 
being brought «p to the Navy Yard. 

The following is the official report relative to the 
engagement between the Minnesota and Merrimac: 

United States Steamkr Roanoke, ) 
Hampton Roads. March 9. J 
To Non. Gideon'Welles, Secretary of the Nary, Washington 

Sir: I have the honor to report that yesterday at 
one o’clock, one of the look-out vessels reported by 
signal that the enemy was coming out. I immedi¬ 
ately ordered the Minnesota to get under way. As 
the two tugs appointed to tow this ship came along 
side 1 slipped our cable. The Merrimac was soou 
discovered passing out by Sen-all’s Point, standiug 
for Newport News, accompanied by several gun¬ 
boats. Every exertion was made to get all the 
speed on the Roanoke that the two tugs w ere capa¬ 
ble of giving her, but in consequence of bad steer¬ 
age we did not get ahead as rapidly as desirable. 
The Merrimac went up and immediately attacked 
the Congress and Cumberland, but especially the 
latter, which was hid from us by the land. When 
seven or eight miles bom Fortress Monroe, the 
Minnesota grounded. We pontinuod to stand on, 
and when iu sight of the Cumberland, saw that she 
had careened over, apparently full of water. The 
enemy, who had been joined by two or three steam¬ 
ers from James River, now devoted themselves 
exclusively to the Congress, which, being aground, 
could bring but five guns to bear on them, and at 
ten minutes before four we had the mortification of 
seeing her haul down her Hag. I continued to stand 
on until wve found ourselves in three and a half 
fathoms of water, and was ou the ground astern. 
Finding that we could go no further, I ordered one 
of the tugs to tow us round, and as soon as the 
Roanoke’s head was pointed down the bay, and 1 
found she was afloat again, 1 directed the tugs to go 
to the assistance of the Minnesota, under the hope 
that, with the assistance of the two others that bad 
accompanied her, they would be able to get her off; 
hut up to the time of the present writing bad not 
succeeded in doing so. 

At 5 the frigate St. Lawrence passed us in tow of 
the Cambridge, and not long after she also ground¬ 
ed, but by aid of the Cambridge, was got afloat 


3,000 wounded. We took 1,600 prisoners and 13 
pieces ot artillery, 10 of which were captured by 
Gen. Sigel’scommand, and three by- Col. Patterson’s 
brigade. Two of our cannon, belonging to Donel- 
son’p battery, were taken by the rebels, but were re¬ 
captured by our troops. 

The rebels were completely whipped, one division 
under Price fleeing in one direction, and the other 
under Van Dorn taking another. Major Herbert, of 
one of the 1 .ouisiana regiments, who was taken 
prisoner, says Frost, of Camp Jackson notoriety, 
was killed. 

Gen. Pope, in his dispatch to Halieck, says:—Our 
success at Now Madrid has been even greater than 
reported. Twenty-five pieces of heavy artillery, (25- 
pounders and rifled 32s) batteries of field artillery, 
an immense quantity of fixed ammunition, several 
thousand stands of anus, hundreds of boxes of mus- 
kut cartridges, 300 mules, tents for an army of 12,000 
men, and an immense quantity of other property of 
no loss value than $1,000,000 have fallen into our 
hands. The men only escaped. The enemy's whole 
force is demoralized and dispersed in the swamp on 
the opposite side of the river. The enemy aban¬ 
doned their works so hurriedly as to leavfe all the 
baggage of the officers and knapsacks of the men 
behind, their dead unburied, their suppers and their 
tables, and their candles burning in their tents. 
The furious thunderstorm raging all night enabled 
them to get across the river without being dis¬ 
covered. 

Our heavy battery was established during the 
night of the 12th inst., within 800 yards of the ene¬ 
my’s works. We opened lire at daylight on the 13th 
inst., just 34 hours after the guns were delivered to 
us at Cairo. During the whole day yesterday our 
lines were drawn closer around the works of the 
enemy under a furiouB lire of 60 pieces of artillery. 
Fear of assault upon their works at daylight in¬ 
duced them to flee precipitately during the night. 
Many prisoners have been taken, and the colors of 
several Arkansas regiments. Our loss is about 50 
killed and wounded. Hollins was in command of 
the rebel fleet, and Gens. McConn, Stewart, and 
Gnatt, of the land forces. The gunboats went down 
the river. 

The naval expedition composed of the gunboats 
Benton, Louisville, Cincinnati, Carondalet, and 
Conestoga, under Flag Officer Foote, left Cairo at 7 
o’clock P. M. of the 14th. At Columbus they were 
joined by the Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Mound 
City, and were overtaken by eight mortars in tow 
of four steamers with transports and ordnance boats. 

The mounted pickets of the enemy w-ere in sight 
on a bluff. On our arrival two companies of the 
27th Illinois were sent after them, but they escaped. 
A strong Union feeling is manifested here. An 
impression prevails that Island No. 10 will not offer 
much resistance. There are said to be 2,000 rebel 
troops at Union, 7,000 at Humboldt, and 15,000 in 
the vicinity of Island No. 10. At the latter place 
there arc also said to be twelve heavy guns in their 
batteries. 

Gen. Halieck has telegraphed the following to 
Washington: 

St. LopiS, Marrli 13. 

To the lion. E . M. Stanton:— Out artillery and 
cavalry yesterday attacked the enemy’s works half 
s. mile west of Paris, Tenn. The enemy were 
driven out with a loss of 100 killed and wounded 
and prisoners. Our loss is Capt. Bull, of the artil¬ 
lery, and four men killed and four wounded. 

A cavalry force scut out from Lebanon, Missouri, 
attacked one of Price’s guerrilla parties, killing 13 
and wounding 5, and capturing over 20 prisoners, 
among whom was Brigadier-General Campbell, the 
commander. 

Gen. Halieck commands all jurors, whether in 
civil or martial courts, hereafter to take the oath of 
allegiance prescribed by the Convention of Oct 
16th. Those refusing will be rejected as aliens. 

Amy neglect on the part ot army or volunteer 
surgeons of duties to the sick or wounded will he 
reported to headquarters immediately. It is stated 
that some of the medical officers, prisoners of war, 
have failed to give proper attention to their own 
sick and wounded. In cases of this kind, medical 
officers will be deprived of their parole and placed 
in close confinement upon the facts being reported 
to headquarters. 

The M ilitary Express arrived at St. Louis on the 
12th from Fort Craig with the news of serious con¬ 
flicts between our forces and the Texans, which 
lasted from nine on the morning of the 1st till sun¬ 
down of the same day. The fight commenced in the 
morning between a portion of our troops under 
Col. Roberts and the enemy across the Rio Grande, 
with varied success, until about one or two of that 
day, 1st. Col. Canby then crossed in force with a 
battery of six pieces under Capt McRae of the 
cavalry, hut was detailed to the command of the 
battery. Col. Canby also took with him a small 
battery of two howitzers. The enemy were sup¬ 
posed to have had 8 field pieces. The battle was 
commenced by our artillery and skirmishers, and 
soon became general. Towards evening the guns 
of the enemy were silent. They, however, made a 
desperate charge on our howitzer battery, but were 
repulsed with great loss. 

Capt McRae's battery was defended by Capt 
Plempton’s company of U. S. Infantry, and a por¬ 
tion of Col. Peuo’s regiment of New Mexican vol¬ 
unteers. The Texans now charged desperately and 
furiously with picked men, about six hundred 
strong, on McRae’s battery. They were armed with 
carbines, revolvers and long seven pound bowie 
knives. After discharging their carbines at close 
quarters, they drew revolvers, and reached the 
battery amid a storm of grape and canister. The 
New Mexicans of Col. Peno’s regiment became 
panic-stricken, and ingloriously fled. 

Capt Plempton’s men —U. S. Infantry — stood 
their ground and fought nobly, until more than one- 
half were numbered with the dead. With his artil- 


Departmcnt of the East. 

In the last issue of the Rural we published a 
report to the effect that Manassas was evacuated. 
That report has been confirmed, and we now give 
the facts in connection therewith: 

The whole rebel fortifications at Manassas were 
abandoned, and everything possible burned. On 
the 11th, Col. Averill, with a large body of cavalry, 
entered the far famed rebel works, and bivouaced 
for the night amidst the ruius of the rebel strong¬ 
hold. The intelligence gathered at Manassas and 
in the neighborhood tends to show that the whole 
rebel army has retired southward. 

The opinion is gaining ground that Gordonsville 
is simply the rendezvous for what was lately the 
rebel army of the Potomac, as it is the junction of 
the Orange and Alexandria with the Virginia Cen¬ 
tral Railroad. The only point at which tLey can, 
with any sort of confidence, attempt to make a 
stand, is at the junction of Frederick and Potomac 
with the Virginia Central Railroad, in which neigh¬ 
borhood the North Anna and South Anna rivers 
unite and form the Pamunkey river, about twenty 
miles directly north of Richmond. At this point 
the country is much broken, and admirably fitted 
for defence. 

It is reported that in their retreat the rebels have 
destroyed the railroad bridge across the north fork 
of.the Rappahanock. In their haste they have left 
behind straggling parties of soldiers, who seem to 
be very glad to be made prisoners. Wherever they 
have gone, it is evident that their army is completely 
demoralized, and utterly unfit tor service. The 
forts are all abandoned, but log huts, hundreds in 
number, and ample to accommodate 30,000 troops, 
still remain. Heaps of dead horses cover the fields 
in the vicinity. The log huts are strewed all along 
between Ceutrcville ^nd Manassas. The railroad 
track is undisturbed, except the bridges. The stone 
bridge across Bull Run, on the Warrenton turnpike, 
is blown up, and also the bridge across Cub Run, 
between Centreville and Manassas. 

Some caissons were found, but no gnns. Piles of 
bullets and cartridges were left in the tents, and an 
immense quantity of Quartermasters’ stores. In 
one place were discovered about 30,000 bushels of 
corn, which had been set fire to and was still smoul¬ 
dering. 

Our army have sent back abundant rebel trophies 
—pack Baddies, army orders, muskets, revolvers, 
bowie knives, letters, &c. Over 1.000 pack saddles 
were found, all new, and marked C. S. A. The 
people in the vicinity state that prior to the evacua¬ 
tion there were 100,000 rebel troopB at Manassas and 
Centreville. 

The rebels began to fall back from Centreville on 
the 7th. Gen. Johnston left on Friday morning, 
Gen. Smith left on Saturday afternoon, and Col. 
Stewart last Monday, the day our army left camp 
on the Potomac. The retreat was conducted very 
orderly at first; everything was carefullly cleaned 
up at Centreville; nothing was left that could he 
useful to us. The forts were well planned and very 
formidable. They command the roads, and Hie five 
of not less than one hundred guns could be con¬ 
verged upon any approach to the defences, but the 
guns were never brought from Manassas to mount 
the Centreville forts. A railroad track extended 
from Manassas to Centreville, and a telegraph line. 
Tho rebel Generals had their headquarters at Cen¬ 
treville, and a more convenient and complete mili¬ 
tary establishment could not be found in Washing¬ 
ton than they had. Through Manassas the enemy 
continued their retreat, as quickly and quietly as it 
began. It was on Monday evening that the first 
sign of panic was noticed at Manassas. A part of 
Stewart’s rear column was preparing a train to move 
southward by railroad, when they found that some 
excited rebels had set fire to the bridges ahead of 
them. They immediately began to burn and destroy 
and run away in general confusion. Five hundred 
barrels of flour, piled up iu ranks, had their heads 
stove in; barrels of molasses suffered in the same 
way, with more loss to the community, and 160 kegs 
of powder were left, which they did not well know 
how to destroy in safety to themselves. 

Very important and conclusive testimony was 
brought to Washington on the 15th, in regard to the 
rebel strength at Manassas and Centreville. It is 
the sworn statements of four rneu, who were actively 
employed by the Confedrates on the railroad in the 
removal of the rebels. These men deserted from 
the rebels and joined us. They assert that up to 
last Friday week, the rebels had between 90.000 and 
100,000 men at Manassas and near it, 25,000 between 
Manassas and Acquia Creek, and 12,000 at Win¬ 
chester, Leesburgh, &c., all of whom, nearly 140,000, 
could have been concentrated at Manassas at a 
day’s notice. They declare, moreover, being rail¬ 
road men, that the rebels were able to concentrate, 
at brief notice, 500 cars on the roads leading to and 
from Manassas, and that they never talked of evac¬ 
uating Manassas until the fall of Donelson, and then 
they freely said they would have to retreat when¬ 
ever Gen. MoClellau advanced. They declare that 
for sixty days past the roads have been horrible, so 
much so that they had to carry provisions to Acquia 
Creek ou pack mules, and finally the men were 
moved nearer up to Manassas. 

Two men attached to a Wisconsin regiment in 
Gen. Smith’s division, have been poisoned by drink¬ 
ing water from a well that had been poisoned by 


Items and Incidents. 

A New Name.— The rebels are very ingenious 
in selecting euphonious terms for expressing had 
things. When they stole the Government property, 
they said they were “resuming” it, Gen. Buckner 
desiring to communicate to Gen. Grant the informa¬ 
tion that Pillow and Floyd had run away, speaks of 
“ the distribution of the forces incident to an unex¬ 
pected change of commanders.” Is not that “ draw¬ 
ing it mild’/" 

What Strategy can do.— It will be well for 
those quill-driving and Congressional sages who 
sneer at strategy as an element of success in war, to 
look at Columbus. The rebels had been at work 
six months fortifying it. They boasted that it was 
impregnable. They defied our fleets and our armies 
to assail it. And yet, by pure strategical science, 
we have got possession of the place without the 
expenditure of an ounce of powder or the loss of a 
single life. Had the advice of the “right-at-it” 
patriots been followed, it might have cost us five 
thousand lives, hundreds of tuns of powder and 
shell, half a dozen gun and mortar boats, and pos¬ 
sibly a defeat. 

A Tariff ok Exchange.— General McClellan 
has ordered the following tariff of exchange of 
prisoners of war: 

For a General Commander-in-Chief, sixty men. 

LientenantrGeoerai, forty men. 

Major-General, thirty men. 

Brigadier-General, twenty men. 

Colonel, fifteen men. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, ten men. 

Major, eight men. 

Captain, six men. 

Lieutenant, four men. 

Sub-Lieutenant or Ensign, three men. 

Non-commissioned officers, two men. 

Privates, man for man. 

It is said that the dispatch announcing the cap¬ 
ture of Nashville, was put into the hands of Jeff. 
Davis while bo was engaged in reading his Inaugu¬ 
ral. It must have struck the same dismay to his 
recreant heart that the words on the wall carried to 
the soul of the Babylonish king in the midst of bis 
festivity:—“M knk, God hath numbered thy king¬ 
dom, and finished it Tekei,, thou art weighed in 
the balances, and art found wanting.” 

The Game of War.— Events of the war are com¬ 
ing upon us so rapidly now, that the public mind 
eagerly skips from the present to the future, and 
impatiently asks, what next? This is especially 
true in reference to the grand, glorious and magnifi¬ 
cent victory at Fort Donelson, which is not less 
important iu its results and influences than in its 
mere intrinsic character. The plan of our UniOD 
campaign is inductive and progressive. It is, in an 
extraordinary degree, a strategic war, in which 
Gens. McClellan, Halieck, Buell, and the other 
Federal commanders, arc engaged, arid not a blind 
rushing of opposing forces together, tor the display 
of martial valor, tactics and discipline. These 
qualities, indeed, are by no means disregarded, but 
do not constitute the sole reliance. Our Union 
armies are controlled and guided by men of far- 
seeing minds and penetrating purpose, who view 
“the situation” as avast chess-board, taking in the 
adversary’s movements, and making dispositions 
to entirely circumvent his objects. 

Ruin of Berkeley Springs.—J ohn Strother, 
the proprietor of the celebrated Berkeley Springs in 
Western Virginia, and father of the well-known 
“Porte Crayon,” died at his residence on the 18th 
of January. Both father and son were strong 
Unionists, and only a week before the death of the 
lormer, Charles J. Faulkner, late Ministerto France, 
made a descent upon the Berkeley SpringH Hotel, 
destroyed much of the furniture, burnt the cottage 
of “ Porte Crayon,” and cut to pieces many of his 
paintings — all this while the senior Strother was 
lying ill in the house. Such an act of barbarism is 
in perfect character with Faulkner, who ought to 
have been hung as a traitor, ou his arrival from 
France, along with Floyd, Thompson & Co. “Porte 
Crayon ” is an engineer in the U. S. Army, aDd we 
hope he may live to avenge the outrage done to 
himself and father. 

The Great Surrender.— Never was there a 
surrender anything like that of Fort Donelson on 
our continent Burgoyne gave up less than six 
thousand men, and Cornwallis but little over seven 
thousand. 

Corcoran and the Rebel Preacher.— From 
one ot our men recently released from Richmond, 
we have the story of an encounter between Colonel 
Corcoran and a rebel clergyman, which well illus¬ 
trates the character of the brave Irishman. The 
clergyman in question, Rev. Dr. Burroughs of the 
Baptist Church at Richmond, had the ill taste to 


Department of tho MissisHippi. 

The following general order was issued on the 
13th instant: 

HEADQUARTERS OP THB MISSISSIPPI. 

In compliance with Ihc orders of the President of 
the United States, the undersigned assumes com¬ 
mand of the Department of the Mississippi, which 
includes the present Department of Missouri, Kan¬ 
sas and the Department of Ohio, and the country 
west of a north and south line drawn through Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee, and east of the western boundaries 
of ttie States of Missouri and Arkansas. The head¬ 
quarters of the Department of the Mississippi will 
remain, until further orders at St Louis. The com¬ 
manding officers in the Department of Missouri 
will report to these headquarters, the strength and 
position of their commands. II. W. Halleck. 

Gen. Curtis has fowarded the following official 
report of the recent great battle in Arkansas, to 
Maj.-Gen. Halieck: 

Headquarters Arhy Southwest. ? 

Pea Hidor, Ark., Marcli 9. j 

General:— On Thursday, tho 6th inst., the ene¬ 
my commenced the attack on my right wing, assail¬ 
ing and lollowing the rear guard of the detachment 
under Gen. Sigel, to my main lines on Sugar Creek 
Hollow, but ceased firing when he met iny re-en¬ 
forcements about 4 P. M, During the night I be¬ 
came convinced that he had moved on to attack my 
right or rear, therefore, early on the 7th I ordered a 
change of front to the right My right, which thus 
became mv left, was still resting on Sugar Creek 
Hollow. This brought my line across Pea Ridge, 
with my new right resting ou the head of Cross 
Timber’ Hollow, which is the head of Big Sugar 
Creek, I also ordered an immediate advance of the 
cavalry and light artillery to be made, under Col. 
Osterhaus, with orders to attack and break what T 
supposed would be the rc-enlbrcod line of the ene¬ 
my. The movement was in progress when the 
enemy, at 11 A. M., commenced an attack on my 
right The fight continued nearly at these points 
during the day, the enemy having gained the point 
held by the command of Col. Carr, at Cross Timber 
Hollow, but was entirely repulsed with the fall of 
the commander, McCullough, in the center, by the 
forces under Col. Davis. 

The plan of attack on the center was gallantly 
carried forward by Col. Osterhaus, who was imme¬ 
diately sustained and supported by Col. Davis’ en¬ 
tire division, and was supported also by Gen. SigePs 
command, which had remained till near the close ol 
the day on the left. Col. Carr’s division held the 
right under a galling and continuous fire all day. In 
the evening, the firing having entirely ceased in the 
center and the right being now on the left, I re-en¬ 
forced the right by a portion ol the second division 
under ABhoth. Before the day closed i was eon 
vinced that the enemy had concentrated his main 
force on the right, and' I commenced another charge 
on the front forward, so as to face the enemy when 
he had deployed on my right flank in a strong posi¬ 
tion. The charge had only been partially effected, 
but was In forward progress, when at sunrise on the 
Sth my right and center renewed the firing, which 
was immediately answered by the enemy with re¬ 
newed energy along the whole extent, of his line. 

My left, under Sigel, moved close to the bills occu¬ 
pied by the_enemy, driving him from the heights, 
and advancing steadily towards the head of the 
Hollows. 1 immediately ordered the center and 
right wing forward,—the right, turniug the left of 
the enemy and cross living on his center. 

Thus the final position of the enemy was in the 
arc of the circle. A charge of the infantry, extend¬ 
ing throughout the whole line, completely routed 
the rebel force, which retired in great contusion, but 
rather safely through the deep, impassable defiles of 
the Cross Timber. 

Our lose is heavy. The enemy’s can never he as¬ 
certained, for their dead aro scattered over large 
fields. Their wounded, too, may mauy of them lie 
lost and perish. The force is scattered in sill direc¬ 
tions, but 1 think his main force has retired to Boston 
Mountain. Sigel follows him to Keithsville, while 
my cavalry is pursuing him toward the mountains, 
scouring the country, bringing in prisoners, and try¬ 
ing to find the. rebel Van Dorn, who had command 
or the entire force at this battle of Pea Ridge. I 
have not as yet the statement, of the dead and 
wounded so as to justify report, hut. will refer you 
to the dispatch which 1 will forward very soon. 

Tho officers and soldiers have displayed such un¬ 
usual gallantry, that I hardly dare to make a dis¬ 
tinction. I must, however, name the commanders 
of divisions. 

Sigel gallantly commanded the right, and drove 
back the left, wing of the enemy. Asboth is wound¬ 
ed in the arm, in a gallant effort to re-enforce the 
right 

Colonel and acting Brig.-Gen. Davis, who com¬ 
manded the. center where McCullough fell on the 7th. 

Colonel and acting Brig.-Gen. Carr is also wound- 
ed in the arm, and was uuder a continuous tire of 
the enemy during the two hardest days of the 
struggle. 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, and Missouri, may 
proudly share the honor of victory which their gal¬ 
lant heroes won over the combined to roe of Van 
Dorn, Price and McCullough, on Pea Ridge, in the 
mountains of Arkansas. 

1 have the honor, General, to he your obedient 
servant, Samuel G. Curtis, 

General Commanding. 

A Savannah, Tenn., dispatch to the St, Louis 
Uemocrat of the 13th inst, says the expedition up 
the Tennessee river has nearly all arrived, and the 
fleet is now on the. point of proceeding further up. 
The expedition is commanded by Gen. C. F. Smith, 
with Gens. Sherman, McClernand, Hurlbut, and 
Wallace, as Division commanders. The force is 












again, and being unable to render any assistance to 
the Minnesota, came down the harbor. In passing 
the batteries at Sewall’s Point, going and returning, 
the rebels opened fire on us which was returned 
from pivot guns, hut the range was too great for 
them, while the enemy’s shots fell far beyond us. 
One shot went through our forsails. cutting away 
two of our shrouds, and several shells hurst ove’r 
and near our ship, scattering fragments on deck. 
Between 7 and 8 we discovered the rebels had set 
tire to the Congress, and she continued to burn till 
]. when she blew up. This was a melancholy satis¬ 
faction to me. lor as she had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy it was far hotter to have her destroyed 
than that she should be employed against us at some 
future day. It was the impression of Fome of my 
officers that the rebels bad hoisted the French flag. 
I heard that the Monitor had arrived, and soon after 
Lieutenant Commanding Worden came aboard, and 
I immediately ordered him to go up to the Minne¬ 
sota, hoping she would be able to keep off the 
attack on the Minnesota till we had got her afloat 


Com. Stevens, ol the Stevens battery, has obtained 
permission of the Secretary of War to make use of 
the 11-inch gun at Fortress Monroe, to be placed 
upon his steam propeller Naugatuck, to be used in 
defence of New York harbor, and to attack the 
Merrimac in the event of her appearance. 

An arrival at Baltimore, direct from the Burnside 
expedition, reports the taking of Newbern, N. C., 
the defeat of the enemy there, and the capture of a 
large quantity of artillery after a hard fought battle, 
on the 14i,h inst. Our loss is 90 killed and*,400 
wounded. 


LI8T OP NEW A DV ERTISEMENTS, 


Gonesec Valley Nurwries-Fiost ,t Co. 

For c Plow Manufactory -Henry Bolden. 
Rochester City Scale Works--E. A. Forsyth & Co 
Honey Locust for Hedges Godfrey Zimmermann 
Electric Weather Indicator— Lee h Co 
Cranberry Plants- I*. I). i'hiiron 
1 he Cranberry and its Culture -Oeo. A. Bates. 
Curiosities C. A. Walworth. 

Wanted. 

Grape Vines for Sale. 

HPKCIAI. NOTIONS. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Couch. 
Metropolitan Gift Bookstore. 


JVo MX OJY KJYomFDaF, nuT j, flK 
.tm/.ns FOR ITS IUFFVSIOJY! 


MORS GOOD PAY FOR DOING GOOD! 

PREMIUMS FOR SMALL LISTS! 

EVERY CLUB AGENT REWARDED/ 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON, 


The relations between the United States and 
foreign nations are now entirely free from any 
apprehensions whatever of disturbance. The tone 
ol' all the correspondence is Conciliatory and amia¬ 
ble. It is considered that the English, as well as the 
French Ministry, is evidently gaining strength, 
owing to discountenancing of sympathy with the 
rebels. 

Samuel L. Casey took his place as member of Con¬ 
gress from Kentucky in the first disirict on the Mill, 
to (ill the vacancy caused by Burnett’s secession. 

President Lincoln has approved of the additional 
article ol war, which goos into immediate operation, 
namely:—All officers or persons in tko military or 
naval service of the United States are prohibited 
from employing any of the forces under their com¬ 
mand for the purpose of returning fugitives from ser¬ 
vice or 1 alter who may have escaped from any 
persons to whom such service or labor is claimed to 
be due, anil any officer who shall be found guilty by 


Low that the period of competition for the 
I i emiuins ottered last November for early lists, 
(and the largest clubs remitted for on or before Feb! 
1st,) has expired-and as the large lists have 
already been received-wo purpose giving every 
friend of the Rural who will obtain a sm-dl number 
of subscribers (say 6 to 24 or more.) a valuable 
Reward for his or her effort in so doing. Our 
Programme for the Spring Campaign is in thiswise: 

CASH AND OTHER PREMIUMS. 

X. To KAOI 1 of the Twkntt Kivtc Pkrsons remitting accord 
in f? to our terms, for the largest Twenty-Five Lists uf Yearly 

-A- At.. M. J 


— There are 7,231 Jesuits in the world. 

— Births in Philadelphia last year. 17,271. 

— The Great Eastern is to sail for New York in April. 

The Clarksville (Term.) Jeffersonian has come out as a 
Union paper. 

— The total product of copper in Lake Superior district, in 
1861, was 1,650 tuns. 

— Snow to the amount of seven feet on a level has fallen in 
Vermont this season. 

— New Orleans has sent one hundred and twenty-seven 
companies to the war. 

An attempt has been discovered to blow up the Chain 
Bridge at Washington. 

— Tobacco is extensively grown in York, Lancaster, and 
Chester counties, I’cnn. 

— The municipal taxes of the city of Philadelphia in 1861, 
amounted to $3,080,782. 

— The winter is unusually severe in Russia. Many persons 
have been frozen to death. 

— A fire in Milwaukee, Wis., Saturday last, destroyed 
$75,000 worth Of property. 

— Five young women graduated last week at the New Eng¬ 
land Female Medical College. 

— It U suggested to employ the freed contrabands in cor 
structing the Pacific Railroad. 

1 wo hundred thousand barrels of ale are manufactured 
annually in the city of Albany. 

— The Memphis papers say that the burning of that city 
may become a military necessity. 


boiwpen these two firmed vessels, anti most beanti- 
fuily has the little Monitor showed herself capable 
of great endurance. I have received no official 
account of the loss of the Congress and Cumber¬ 
land. but no doubt will do so, when it will be trans¬ 
mitted to von. 

ri'C'rid do injustice to this Military Department 
*-r l1 -' 1 - I ' 1 ' * was ren- 


did 1 not inform you that every assistance 
dored us, sending five of their tugs to the 
the Minnesota, and offering all the aid in their 
power. 1 would al 60 beg leave to say that Captain 
Poor, of the Ordnance Department.,’kindlv volun¬ 
teered to do duty temporarily on board this ship, 
and from him 1 have received much assistance. 

Verv respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John Marston, Captain and Senior Officer. 

Dispatches from Flag Officer Goldsborougb re¬ 
ceived at the Navy Department on the 15th,includes 
the report of Commander Rowan, commanding 
the Delaware, who furnishes an interesting account 
of bis reconnoissance ou February 11th. lie moved 
his forces and reached Winton; was in the act of 
letting go anchor, when suddenly a force of North 
Carolina volunteers opened a terrible fire of mus¬ 
ketry and artillery on his vessel. Volley succeeded 
volley in rapid successiou, striking her one hundred 
and twenty-five times with musketry, but the 
enemy's artillery overshot her. A fire was opened 
upon the rebels by the ship’s shell gun. The Perry 
being in position, promptly threw a shrapnel 1 
among the forces, which was followed by the ship 
as soon as Captain Quaekenbush could extricate 
her position and turn her in the narrow river. 
Commander Rowan ran down past the enemy, and 
landed her force seven miles below Winton. Our 
troops subsequently entered the town, destroyed a 
quantity of military stores, tents, arms, knapsacks, 
<tc., and the quarters occupied by the enemy. 

Captain Davis, late fleet Captain of the South 
Atlantic, arrived in Washington on the 15tb, bring¬ 
ing official dispatches from Commodore Dupont, of 


the Rchai. Nkw-Yokkbr for 1861 or I860 —price $3; or, if 
preferred to bound Rimac, a copy of Lossino’8 Illustrated 
Historic Of this Unit ho Status—( an Imperial 8vo. volume, 
with 300 ill ustrutioi is—price $3.50.) 

III. To Kvkhv Person remitting, as above, either $15 for 
10 copica, $21 for 15 copies, or $25 for 20 copies, wo will give 
a free copy of the Boral, and cither Thk Hoasa and Ilia 
Disbasrs, (price $1.25,) or Evbrtbodt’b Lawyer, (pnee 
$1.25,) an preferred, or, either one of tho book a, or package of 
flower seeds, offered below, if the person entitled prefer. 

IV. To Evkry Person remitting, as above, $10 for six 
copies, wo will give a free copy of Rural, and either tho 
Manual of Aouioulturr, or LossiNo’a Pictorial Unitbd 
States, (price $1,) or a dollar package of choice Imported 
Flower Seeds 

All books (except bound Rural and Loesirig’s Illustrated) 
and seeds will be sent by mail, post-paid. Persons entitled to 
book or tiower seed premiums can also compete for the cash 
premiums I In order to give all who compete a fair and 

equal chunoe, traveling agents, post riders, citizens of Roches 
ter, and persons (or their agents or aliases) who advertise by 
circular to receive subscriptions (from a distance, at club rates,) 
for the Hokal in their “clubs,” (whether called “Empire,” 
“Keystone,” or by other tiUe,) cure excluded from. competition 
for any uf the above premiums. 

t3?“ Comment upon’the above offers is unnecessary. Kvery 
person who forms a club of six or more is sure of a free copy 
and valuable book; anil as our regular agents have already 
sent in their largo lists, of course the premiums now offered 
wUl be taken mainly by new agents, or those who form new 
clubs, though they are open to all There is yet abundant 
time to form new clubs, to commence with tlio volume (we 
can still furnish back numbers,) or at any time, and we trust 
subscribers, those who have scut for specimen numbers, and 
others who receive this, will at once commence t|,o Spring 
Campaign. 


1KISS1UISHT8 GENERAL WAR ORDER NUMBER ONE. 

, Jo i ^ 0rd Tnl hat on <he 22,1 February, 
lsb2, there shall be a general movement of the lariil 
and naval force of tho United States against the 
insurgent forces. That especially 11m army at and 
about Fortress Monroe, the army of the Potomac, 
tho army ofWwtern Virginia, the army near Mum- 
ordsville, Ky., the army anti flotilla at Cairo, and 
(he naval force in the Gulf of Mexico, be ready for 
a movement, on that day. That the other forces 
both land and naval, with their respective command¬ 
ers obey (he existing order for the time, and be 
ready to Obey additional orders when duly given, 
That the heads of Departments, and especially the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, with nil their sub- 
ordiates, and the General-in-Chief, with all other 
commanders and subordinates of the land and naval 
forces, will severally bo held to their strict and full 
responsibilities for the prompt execution of this 
0ldcr ‘ Abraham Lincoln. 

Exkcutivb Mansion, March 8, 1862. 
PRESIDENT’S GENERAL WAR OKOKR NUMBER TWO. 

Ordered, First, That the Major-General Coin- 
mantling the Army ol' the Potomuc proceed forth- 
with to organize that part of said army destined to 
enler upon active operations, including (lie reserve 
hut excluding the troops to he left in the fortifica¬ 
tions about Washington, into four army corns, to be 
commanded according to senioritv nr' ....., i- L e.i 


Sir:— I had the honor Jo inform you in my last 
dispatch that the expedition lor Fernand in a was 
equipped anil waiting only for settled weather to 
sail from Port Royal. I now have the pleasure to 
inform you that 1 am in full possession of Cumber¬ 
land island, and the Sound of Fernand inn. and 
Amelia Island, and tho town and river of St. Mary. 

1 sailed from Port Royal on the 281,b of February, 
in tho IVabash, and on the 2d inHl. entered Cumber¬ 
land Sound by St. Andrew’s Inlet, in the Mohican, 
Commanding S. W. Gordon, on board of which ship 
I hau hoisted my ling. The fleet comprised the fol¬ 
lowing vessels, sailing in the order in which they 
arc rumied : Ottawa, Mohican, accompanied by the 
Mien, Seminole, Pawnee, Pocahontas. Flag, Florida, 
James Adger, Bienville, Alabama, Keystone. State, 
Seneca, Huron, Pembina, Isaac Smith, Penguin, 
irrn 11 ,! ^ ai ’ined cutler Henrietta, ftrtnuu transport 
Mcoielum — the latter having on board a battalion 
ol marines, under command of Major Reynolds— 
and transports Umpire City, Marion, Star of the 
South, Bolvidere. Boston, and George’s Creek, con¬ 
taining a bngade under command of Brigudier- 
General Wright,, We came to anchor in Cumber¬ 
land Sound at 104 A. M., and proceeded to make an 
examination of the channel and wait for the tide. 

Mere 1 learned from a contraband who had been 
picked jin at sea by Commodore Lanier, and from 
the neighboring residents on the Cumberland 
ff™, that the rebels had abandoned in haste the 
FerURlidma, retreating from 


TERMS OF THE RURAL Always in Advance, 

Two Dollars a Year, Three Copies, one year, $5- Six 
?"* Jre f -JjknR. $10; Ten, and one free, $15; 

FiJhen, amt one free, &. 1 ; Twenty, and one free, fib and any 
greater number at the same rate — only id .25 pfr co ,f U 1H f 

i w> *ent to different post ofw.es, if desired As wepay American 
postage oneajnes mailed to foreign countries, *1.37 u the lowest 
Club rate Jur Canady and $2.50 to Hhirvyk 

V 'iff nJ&Z r ,'T* rV , tMsmt Banks in 77 

S. and Canacbx taken at par, but Aiients wilt phase re-mil in Crufts 

( roel’.FemBnglaUZW 

per Canada money so far ns convenient. All SubsripbUm Money 
r«{*. Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, 
Ilnchestn ti i Buffalo, (less exchange,) may rr sent at the rise 
ok run Publisher, if made paydleto his order 

O' 1 1’lensc write all names plainly, that they may be accu¬ 
rately entered upon our books anil correctly printed in Mail¬ 
ing Machine, All remittances should be well inclosed, and 
carefully addressed and mailed to 

D. D. T. MOOHE, Rochester, N. Y. 

February 3, 1862. 


commanded according to seniority of rank, as fol¬ 
lows: 

First corns to consist of four divisions, and to be 
Commanded by Major-General r. McDowell 
Second corps to consist of three divisions, and to 
be commanded by Brigadier-General E. Y. Sumner 
1 bird corps to consist of three divisions, and to 
be commanded by Brigadier-General S. P Ileint- 
7<elman. 

I'ourth corpB to consist of three divisions, and to 
be commanded by Brigadier-Generul E. L. Keyes. 

Second, That the divisions now commanded by 
the officers above assigned to the commands of corps, 
shall be embraced in and form part of their respect¬ 
ive corps. 1 

Third The forces left for the defense of- Washing¬ 
ton.will he placed in command of Brigadier-General 
James S. Wadsworth, who shall also be Military 


THE CATTLE MARKETS, 

NEW YORK, if A urn 12.—The Current 
all the markets are as follows: 

„. . ... BUNS' OATTLK. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality,.!.!!!I!III"!"! 

Common quality,.!!!!!!!" 

Inferior quality,. 

,, COWS AND CALVES. 

First quality... 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality,.. 

Inferior quality",.."...."1111. 

IV . ... VBAL CALVES 

first quality. 

Ordinary quality.111111111’"’ 

Common quality,....."" 

Inferior quality,.111111111 

„. SHBKP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality. 

Ordinary,.1111111" 

Common.11!" "1. 

Inferior.1.1111111111111111! 

First quality.... 

Other qualities.HI! 

ALBANY, March 17. Rksvks— Wi 
known our Cattle Marki t to be so compl. 
ih this week, owinu to the Weather. Thai 
lu prices, the buyers from New York, a* ■ 


IP cwt. $K,0(XS)9,00 

. 7,50(318,00 

. 6,5001)7,50 

. G,50@6,50 


... .$4. r i,lXXn)fi0,0O 
.... dO,iXXai 15,00 
30.00(4)35,00 
.... 25,00fe'28,00 

tb 6 (a)6L^U 

. 5 (a‘5% 

. 4%(<i)S 

. 4 


Tint Ru/ut.'s Sphinu CAMPAKiN-PRKMtuMs, Sic. Now that 
the times are improving, Rebeldom caving, and the season for 
active (but peaceful aud profitable) operations in Field, Orchard 
and Garden coming op apaae, many will subscribe for the 
Rural if opportunity is presented. Will not agenbl'riends, and 
all readers disposed to become such, give tho matter attention ? 
Additions to present clubs, either for the Tull yeor from Jan., or 
this date, (or from this or a subsequent date to the end of the 
year.) are now in order at the club rate, aud in proportion for 
loss than full year. New clubs, to commence with Jan,. March 
or April, (when a now Quarter bogins,) are also in order during 
the Spring Campaign, while single subscriptions will prove 
acceptable at any time. For Premiums offered, see above list | 


the neighboring 
whole defences of 

Amelia Island, carrying with them such of their 
munitions as their precipitate flight would allow. 

1 he object, ol carrying the whole fleet through 
LumberltUid bound was to turn their heavy works 
on the south end of Cumberland and north end of 
Amelia Island, but on receiving intelligence I 
detached gunboats and armed steamers of light 
araft (rum the main line, ami placing them under 
the command of Commodore 1’. Drayton, of the 
sloop (Pawnee, ordered him to push 
mough the Sound at the utmost speed, to save 
£™! IC PF?P wt y ,rc j m threatened destruction, and to 
prevuif the poisoning of wells, and to put a stop to 

loLi "f ie 01 , 1 by the perpetration of which 
leaders of thw nefarious war hope to drive and 
exasperate the Southern people. 

! h ‘V‘ U ? n !i Im( ‘ r .went out of the Sound and 
came by gca to the mam entrance of this harbor. 1 n 
consequence of bad weather, I was unable to cross 
the hu until this morning. Commander Drayton, 
accompanied by G. R. v. Rodgers with amed 

farm,IT* \v' :m( - * u , la11 amed companies 

from tee Wabash, had armed several hours before 

me. Immediately on his entering the harbor, Com¬ 
mander Drayton sent Lieut. White, of the Ottawa 
to hoist the flag ol Fort Clinch, the first ot thfl 
mtiomd torts on which the ensign of the Union has 
resumed its proper place since first the proclama¬ 
tion ot the President of the United, States was 
issued. 

From Fortress Monroe we gather the following 
particulars: , 

All the newspaper correspondents here, except, 
alone the agent of the Associated Press, have been 
ordered away by General Wool for baying failed to 
comply with his instructions regarding news. The 
Associated Press dispatches will hereafter be sent 
under the sanction of Gen. Wool. 

In pursuance of orders from the War Department 
for the separation of the administration of the affairs 
ot contrabands from military authority, a general 
order has been issued by General Wool, appointing 
Chas. U. Wilden to the office of Superintendent of 
vagrants or contrabands in this Department, Food, 
clothing, und shelter, will be furnished as heretofore 
until further orders. 

Active operations of some sort have been going 
on at bewail s Point, whether for re-inforcement or 
evacuation is uncertain. 

Assistant Secretary Fox reports the Merrimac 
oadly Injured in the two days’ fight. She had a hole 
oied iu her hull by the Monitor, and was leaking 
very badly when she put back. The Cumberland's 
broadside in the first day’s fight injured her so badly 
tbat she could not then attack the Minnesota or 
oanoke, although they were both aground, lie 
thinks that the Minnesota, now that she is afloat, can 
am t i. Merrimao. The Merriiuac’s snout was 
knocked askew by a ball from a U-iach gun on the 
i innesota. Capt. Buchanan was wounded by a 
shot trom a rifleman on board the Cumberland, the 
ball going through his thigh. 

^tex says that the crew of the Minnesota as well 1 
as that of the Monitor, are eager to see the Merrimac 


. 1 -- UVII* j blAXJ LU Hi 

meiKvment of I he operations already directed to be 
undertaken by the Army of Potomac. 

Vf 1 ! ilth - A tilth army corps, to be commanded by 
Major-General N. P. Banks, will be formed from his 
own and General Shield’s (late General Lander’s) 
dlvlfil0ns - Abraham Lincoln. 

Exkcutivk Mansion, March 13, 
PRESIDENT'S WAR ORDER NUMBER THREE. 

.i M^or-Geiieiul McClellan having personally taken 
the field at the head ot the Army of the Potomac, 
until otherwise orderd. he is relieved from the com¬ 
mand of the other military departments, he retain- 
lflg Command of the Department of the Potomac. 

Ordered further, That, the departments now under 
the respective commands of Generals Ualleck and 
Hunter, together with so much of that under Gen. 
Buell as lies west, of a north and south line indefi¬ 
nitely drawn through Knoxville, Tenn., be consoli¬ 
dated and designated the Department of the Mis¬ 
sissippi and that until otherwise ordered Major- 
General Hal leek have command of said department. 

Ordered also, That the country west of the De- 
inirtment of the Potomac and eastof the Department 
ul the Mississippi be a Military Department, and 
t hat (ho same be commanded by Major-General Fre- 
mom. That all the commanders of departments, 
alter the receipt of this order, respectively report 
severally aud directlv in tho Spcrmnnr 


sir precipitate flight would allow, 


— Fourteen pairs of prairie hens have just been sent from 
Chicago to England. Thcj are intended for Queen Victoria's 
liencry. 

— The Stiip Island Kedcrals recently captured a dozen oyster 
boatu, bound for New Orleans, with cargoes of tho delicious 
bivalves. 

tour hundred and ninety-one of the rebel prisoners at 
AI (ou, Illinois, have taken the oatli of allegiance and been 
released. 

A man named Horsely, from Sumner county, Tenn., one 
of Uie wounded rebel prisoners at 8t. Louis, is sixty-three 
years old. 

— It is so muddy at Cairo that the soldiers call the soil, 
which adheres to their boots, “ bounty laud ” which they have 
1 • drawn. ” 

Twenty-five hogsheads of tobacco have been received in 
Louisiille from the South. The first rccept since the rebel 
occupation. 

— Lord Palmerston is the oldest member in the House of 
Commons, having first been returned for Newport, Isle of 
Wight, 1807. 

— Tim Newburyport Herald suggests that Massachusetts 
appropriate half a million dollars to bring fifty thousand cou 
trabands there. 

— The uumber of letters dispatched through the -postoffiee 
of Great Britain in 1SG1 was 593,000,000, an increase of 
30,000,000 over 1860. 

— A l ille, the breech of which was inlaid in gold, owned 
by a Memphis hotel keeper, and worth $1,000, was made prize 
of at Fort Donelson. 

— Tiie French Minister’s residence in Georgetown was de¬ 
stroyed by fire on the 6th. The invaluable papers of the 


Sjiecial TVotices 


ASTHMA OH PHTHISIC. 

A spasmodic affection of the Bronchial Tubes, which are 
covered with a dry, tenacious phlegm —“ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches ” will, in some cases, give immediate relief. If of 
long standing, persevere with them — they will alleviate in 
time. 

“An old lady friend having tried many remedies for Asthma 
with no benefit, found great relief from the Troches.”—Ruv. 
L>. I.KTT8, Frankfort, III 


JITftrkets, (Hommcrce, &c 


Rural New-Yorker Ofllce, ) 

Kochkstkh, March 18th, 1861. ( 

Flour unchanged in rates, and but little doing. 

Grain— The only alteration we notice is in Barley, which has 
moved upward Scents per bushel. 

Meats are as last quoted. 

Dairy, &c -Butter is advancing steadily'. Choice is in de¬ 
mand at 13(a>]5 cento per pound Lard has put on 50 cents per 
100 pounds. Tallow dull aud drooping. 

Ilocliestcr Wholesale Prices. 

Flour and tiniln. I Eggs, dozen. ISWlMc 

Flour, winter wheat,$5.25^6 50 A-lonev. box . liJOnilc 


Catullus, box!!!!!! g,4(i 

Candles, extra_ I2q 

Fruit and Roots. 

Apples, bushel_ 500 

Do. dried >7 tb... ft,' 

Peaches, do. lia 

Cherries, do ..... ]-j(, 

Plums, do...!! J2u 

Potatoes. 4ft' 

Hides und Skins. 

Slaughter. «a 

LiLlf..,*. 

Sheep Pelts.!!!!!! 512S 
Lamb Pelts. 760S 

Seeds. 

Clover, bushel_$3.5001 

Timothy... 1,50^ 

Sundries. 

Wood, hard.$3.00& 

wood, soft. 3.0<<7 

Coal, Lehigh. 7,U0i<i 

Inal, Scranton_ b.OLXfi 

CoaLPittaton. 5,corn 

Coal, rihamokiu. . s.inr. 

Goal. Char. 7 3 

Balt, bbl. $ia 0<5 

Hay, tun. .... 7uo< 

Straw, tun .6.0»ti 


TIIE WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, MARCH 13.- The market has ruled 1 
pending the auction mtio of 40(1,009 ffs. Native Kleee 
Providence, to day Our corr espondent there lias k 
graphed us of the results* follows: •• Flue wools sol 
and medium sold well The prices obtained ranged 
51 y.r„ ii- to quality." From this it would teem that I 
sold at li/i IV decline, provided the wool- were w. 
which we have no doubt they were, and tbat the !o 
dium qilaJiliM were well sustained. In our nest is 
peel to be able to give more detailed report of th 
private, ales of some 25,000 tbs. line Domestic Fleeces ' 
at 181 50C,. 6,000 tbs. super polled on private terms; 83 
tenn at. '/lUOStc. and a nuall parcel of East India 1 
terms. .\5iy York Tribune. 

BOSTON, March 12,— The following arc the rat 
week: 

Saxony and Moriuo. 6 ue/> 0 voV 3 Texas. 

F"“ hltHiil, ...(Stahl Smyrna, washed..!! 

.•s) and *4 blood,—..s/todfi I)o unwashed 

Common..15ioL47 -S\ rian_/.!!.!!! 

Pullco, extra.SftaM Capa . 

On. superfine. Crimea....".!’.! 

Do. No. 1.4%‘LdH Buenos Acres,..!." 

Ilp. No. A—..OOfaiw Peruvian, washed... 


i.00@15.00 
.00&13.5K) 
.2.VS 5.00 
.Oka) 5.00 
25@ 1.75 
3(aOc.. 

4('uj4‘ 4 ij. 

tecOe 

DtailOc. 

40@50c. 

tSi.ltC. 


-00f.'!)00 

-27@S5 

A9&SS 
. 25PV60 
. 12(525 
. 17(5X0 

..Viidti 

,00(5)60 


u - — * uuuv fcAAl-T la-IVILl” 

such testimony as they may deem proper: and if the 
fact ot such interest be established, it shall be Rood 

fttlllv’P TAI* O/Inlfl rrt n rv tUn aln.',.. i « L . T.. • ■ ® 


. A V OiJ I IJC 

«ause for adjudging the claim to be fraudulent" 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 





















(Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

CAPTURE OF FORTS DONELSOK AST) HENRY. 

BY 80PI1IA 0. GARRETT. 

List to the note* that are borne on the wire, 

Thrilling oar hearts with true national fire, 

Telling of victory over the foe. 

And that foul treason has quailed ’neatb the blow 
Aimed by bold freemen, true sons of the North. 

Who, for our safe-guard, have bravely gone forth. 
Leaving fond homes, all the pleasures of life 
Calmly relinquished, to aid in the strife I 

Could they stand idle w hen Treason’s vile hand 
Threatened to ruin our free, happy land, 

Hoping to crush It their purpose to serve, 

Thinking all courage and truth to unnerve ? 

No! for the farmhouse, the workshop, the hall 
Sacred to.Bciencc. li»ve answered the call— 

Sent forth their thousands with valor and might, 

Glad to marc h on in defense of the right I 

Clouds have been o'er them and snores in their track. 
Traitors among them to frighten them back; 

Stern to their purpose, with help from on high, 

Onward they move, to conquer or die ! 

Victory crowns them ! from mountain and plain 
Sound the loud echoes abroad o’er the main, 

Ring from the forest that sways in the breeze, 

Borne, by the winds as they sweep o’er the seas ! 

Nations that doubtfully gazed from afar, 

Waiting the setting of Liberty’s Star, 

See it rise higher, more bright Ilian of yore, 

Marked by no spot that e’er dimmed it before! 

Niagara Kails, N. Y., 1862. 


where was spread a repast that might tempt a mon¬ 
arch’s appetite. Fruit of every form and hue, in 
crimson, green, and gold, was piled in silver dishes, 
wreathed with flowers; and in crystal vases shone 
pure water Irom mountain springs, and ruby wines, 
furnished for the occasion by Catawba & Co., who 
were all present,—a merry band of brothers. 

As the company filed into the hall and caught a 
glimpse of the long tables, there suddenly flashed 
across every mind the thought, who was to fill the 
throne that stood at the head of the room, and 
where was he who bad so long ruled, their acknowl¬ 
edged king. Cotton, Hie mighty. Never before 
had he failed to meet (hern, and though very much 
of a tyrant, yet they never thought of disputing his 
authority. But strange rumors, of late, had been 
floating through the air, and secretly had the name 
of traitor been attached to his royal name. 

The Spirits all stopped in confusion, but in a 
moment a tall, portly individual, with a frank, 
pleasant, western face, w as led forward to the 
vacant seat, and a joyful burst of applause rent the 
air. while exulting voices cried, Aye, Corn shall be 
King!” and all soon went merrily again as of old. 




Tub Nkw American CYCDOMtniA: A Popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by Grokek Riplev and Cll/.B. 
A. Dana. Volume XIV. Reed—Spire. [ 8 vo. — pp. 850 ] 
New York: D. Appleton &Co. 

Tint appearance and contents of this volume, of the greatest 
American work of its class, compare favorably with its prede¬ 
cessors. Over two thousand subjects are discussed within the 
range tf two initials or the alphabet. Among those treated 
at length, are the Reformation. Reptiles, Respiration. Rhode 
Island,Rice, Richards, Richelieu. Richmond. Rocky Mountains, 
Rifle, Road, Rochester, Roman Catholic Church, Rome. Rope, 
Rose, Kosseun, Russell, Russia (twenty pages). St. Ixinis, 
Saints, Salt, San Francisco, Sanscrit, Saw. Schools, Scotland, 
8 oott,.f!oulpture, Seal, Serf, Seward, Sewing Machines. Shahs, 
pearc, Shakers. Sheep, Ship, Shoe*. Siam. Siberia, Silk, Silver, 
Slavery (twenty-two pages), Smith, Soup, Spain. 

Many of the articles in the present volume are of great 
Interest and value, and evidently prepared by those familiar 
with (lie subject* treated The article oil Rochester (which 
we give in anollier colamn) is unusually correct, so faros it 
goes, and gives a more reliable history of the city than wc 
have seen in anv Gazetteer. As wc remarked in noticing a 
former volume, it is folly tojudge this work, as some scholars 
have done, by a standard which neither the editors nor pub¬ 
lishers proposed to themselves in the outset. What they 


Abucrtiscvucnts. 


C l I _,I INTI'ON <Sr, Inahella Grape "Vines*, at very 
/ tow prices, by GKO- BECK, Charlotte, N Y. 635-2t 

V L’l'JvK 8RKDS? FOR 8A1 jK- Only S3 per 

bushel, warranted fresh and dean, by _ „ _ 

C3j-2t WtLI.TAM ARMITAGK. Marengo, Wayne Co.. N. Y. 

1 A AOl \ L’TCA.OTf TRKKP, I rear old. first class. 
H M M J boxen and delivered ill I'uMnlo, at 830 ^3 1 , 000 . 
C35-2t I’- BOWEN A GO , East Aurora, N. Y. 

TTrys. NTKP By a Young Iady, a situation as teacher 
\ » of mathematics and penmanship. Kcb renees exchanged. 


Address B. A. E., Box H~. Albion,N. Y. 


March 6, 1562. 


After the supper was over the mirth anti morn- lishers proposed to themselves in the outset. What they 
ment waxed higher, if possible, than before, and it promised and attempted, they hare accomplished, and the 
would be impossible to recount all the events which «orh thus fUr bears evidence of scholarship, good judgment. 


SIm Sfflujj 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 1 

MEETING OF THE FLOWER SPIRITS. | 

A FAIRY S'CORY. 

_ I 

BY BELLE IlOWARD* 

Summer, the Queen, had abdicated her throne, 
and Autumn, in her many-hued robe and crown of 
brightly tinted forest leaves, had just laken her 
royal siater’s place. All the Flower Spirits who 
waited on laughing Spring and queenly Summer, 
had gone back into Fairyland, but there remained yet 
a bright and joyous band, and they appointed now 
a farewell festival where they might say their good¬ 
byes to each other before the Frost King should 
come to drive them roughly away. 

Deep in the heart .of the Allcgbanies was a wild 
glen where yet the foot of man had never trod, and 
upon one side there opened into the heart of the 
mountains a vast, cavern, its mouth was draped by 
the heavy foliage ol a clambering vine, and far 
within, stretching away into the darkness, was a 
mighty hull, built not by human hands. High arose 
pillar and column of the purest alabaster, and the 
arched rod was of the same snowy hue, fretted and 
carved like some ancient Gothic Cathedral. Busy 
hands had been at work here, and on I his calm 
autumn night it presented a scene of royal magnifi¬ 
cence. Round the white coin inns, from roof to floor, 
hung garlands of flowers, gorgeous in hue, and 
exhaling the sweetest fragrance, while in every cor¬ 
ner stood immense vases loaded with Flora’s rarest 
offerings. A flood of light illumined the scene from 
countless lamps that hung amid the flowers, aud in 
the recesses of the cave burned fragrant woods, 
giving their rich perfume to the air. Without, the 
sun had sunk to his rest, though a few crimson 
clouds still floated in the west, and a star or two 
looked out from beside the crescent moon, that hung 
in the blue sky like a silver sickle. But within the 
glen the dark shadows had flitted out from among 
the old forest trees, where they had lain hidden all 
the day, and around the portals of the cave all was ■ 
darkness. 

And now came the genii of the flowers, troop¬ 
ing to their place of meeting from forest and 
field, from crowded cities and country hamlets, till 
the hall was tilled with the busy bum of happy 
voices, and airy, graceful forms floated through its 
lofty apartments, till the eye was dazzled with so 
much of beauty. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all of the 
gay throng, but some shone peerless in loveliness 
where all were lovely. The Spirit of the Dahlias 
bore herself with right royal mien, though her 
haughty expression marred her beauty somewhat 
Her purple velvet robe hung in ample folds, and on 
her brow she wore a golden coronet. The Asters 
were represented by a trio of sisters, robed respect¬ 
ively in red, white, and blue; and with them came 
the Spirit of the Phloxes, in a silken dress that 
varied, as the light fell upon it, from purest 
white to the deepest crimson. Two merry little 
maidens danced through the crowd, bringing smiles 
to every lip as their gay laughter rang out upon the 
perfumed air,—the one in a floating robe of blue, 
with a wreath of the flower we mortals call Venus’ 
Looking Glass bound around her sunny curls,—the 
other decked in the drooping clusters of tlic Scarlet 
Tassel Flower. In noisy conversation in one cor¬ 
ner was a more plebian group, though no lessliappy 
than their more aristocratic companions. There 
was fat Miss Matugoi.i>, in an oruiige dress, with a 
broad smile on her honest face; an awkward, good- 
natured Petunia, all in white; with her more retir¬ 
ing sister, clad in violet, a tall, thin, blue-eyed 
maiden lady, the Genius of the Larkspurs; and a 
Chrysanthemum in a lemon-colored gown of de¬ 
cidedly countritied cut. 

The " Native Americans” were there in no mean 
array,—wild Asters in white and blue, Golden Rods 
in gleaming gold, and a queenly form of radiant 
beauty, who might have been a princess of Indian 
blood, with a wreath of the brilliant scarlet flowers 
of the Cardinal Lobelia wound around her raven 
hair, and very many others whom time does not 
permit to he named. 

Of course, such an gathering would have been a 
dull affair without a mixture of the masculine por¬ 
tion of the floral community, and the committee on 
invitations had performed their duty to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all concerned. There were present accord¬ 
ingly, the guardians of the cereals and the various 
edible roots, together with the genii of the forest, 
and some others. The gentlemen, most of them, 
showed that the military proclivities of mortals had 
reached them also, and their gay uniforms gleamed 
brightly amid the crowd. The Beeches came with 
a dash of gold upon their usual costume, the Maples 
in scarlet, the Oaks in dusky red. and each bore 
himself right martially. Only those staunch con¬ 
servatives, the Evergreens, held themselves some¬ 
what aloof from all this military display, and talked 
sagely among themselves about the rashness of 
V oung America, and the degeneracy of the times in 
general. 

Merrily passed the time (ill the midnight hour, 
when the company adjourned to the banquet hall, 


would be impossible to recount all the events which 
took place. The wild Ivy, who had doffed her sn(ti¬ 
mer robe of green, and appeared in a crimson dress, 
commenced a decided flirtation with a soldierly 
young Hickory, to the great discomfiture of a lordly 
Oak, to whom, report said, she had Jong been 
engaged, and the latter in revenge showed marked 
attention to an airy little maiden in a floating robe 
of green, with the scarlet belie of the Cypress Vine 
wreathed amid her dark hair. A pertyoungCocks- 
cornb, in full military uniform, divided his atten¬ 
tion between a brilliant member of the Verbena 
family and a queenly Pansy, who appeared all in 
purple and gold. Hemp, Sorghum, Corn, and vari¬ 
ous other ol the leading Spirits discussed national 
affairs in one corner for a while, aud then the 
younger ones dispersed to enjoy them solves among 
the crowd, while the more sober aud elderly mem¬ 
bers continued the conversation. Hemp, a tall, 
stalwart Kentuckian, seemed to be greatly attracted 
to (he eido of the Genius of the Sweet Peas, a deli¬ 
cate blonde in pink amt white; and the retiring but 
lovely Mignonette, and Rose Geranium, who was 
an invited guest from the city, had a throng of 
admirers continually around them. 

But the event of the evening, rumor whispered, 
was to be the selection by King Corn of a partner 
to share with him the throne so lately vacated by 
the rebel Cotton, and many bright eyes gleamed 
brighter as the young King passed, and each did 
her best to charm him. But when, at the close of 
the evening, he was seen with a delicate blue-eyed 
maid leaning on his arm, the Spirit of the Flax 
Flower, from the Empire Stale, some of the more 
aristocratic dames smiled .scornfully, yet most of the 
company prophesied that he had chosen wisely. 

So passed the night, and not till morning began to 
dawn did the happy throng reluctantly separate, 
with many wishes mingled with their farewells that 
another year might see them as happily re-united. 

Goodrich, Mich., 1862. 


and diligent labor. The aim of the editors lias been to make 
a fair and useful work, and as it approaches* completion, their 
success becomes more apparent. The cost and value of the 
work are aRo more manifest and appreciable, now that it 
draws to a close. Asa work of reference, it is invaluable, 
and wc again commend it to all who can afford such an addition 
to their libraries. 

The New Cyclopaedia may be obtained in Rochester of E. 
DARROW & Bro. and D, M Dewey. 


Tub Pulpit and Rostrum, Sermon*. Orations, Popular 
Lectures, &c. Andrew J. Graham and Charles B. Col¬ 
lar, Reporters. New York: E. D. Barker. London: 
Trubner & Co. 

A very happy conception was the publication of just such 


rods from the latter. From the upper fall it flows 

through a deep gorge, its hanks increasing in height 

with the different falls from 100 to 220 feet The site 

of the city is nearly level, and occupies an area of 

about 10j square miles. It is regularly laid out, so far 

as the windings of the river and canals will permit, 

with streets from 60 to SO feet wide, planted with 

shade trees; it is divided into two nearly equal 

parts by the liver, which is crossed by four bridges 

on the lines of the principal streets running E. and 

IV.: there are also numerous bridges over the 

ea#al8. The dwellings of the city are mostly_ 

detached, built of brick or lime stone, and sur- >*n onM PEah GlBAFTS-Ons graft to each 
‘ , 1 C :* „„ ,)J U H M t stock. 012,00 per l.Diio; Sino.iri per lo.ooo 

rounded by grounds and fnut yards, many are jo« x)Cherrv Currant?, ito3kjfeet, Sfito68peri,000. 

large and costly, and their number (9,140) very suHKQEnF.R & CO- Rochester. N. Y. 

nearly equals that of families (9,305). The com- cranberry ctt t,'tlttik amt Plants. 

bined court house and city hall, and several ot the 

business blocks, banking houses, churches, &c, are Ad- 

handsorae structures. The railroad depot is one of dress "Crajoiwbry,' careof C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book 

d finest edifices of its class in the *•" *«*■ _ 

Qlalr> ' Tbo pnnnl noilcduct over the Genesee is T A >» P* ~Y cor 1 have for .-air a small 

btate. 1 tie canal nqueuuti over lift J (lQa nttiv of thi« excellent Com, the merit* of which are 

built of stone. 843 feet long and 45 feet wide inte- 1st. It will j -bduce at least )0 bushel* more per acre than other 
. non mi, „.... kinds. 2d. Shells one- bushel and three half pecks from two 

norlv, with 7 arches, and cost lyOOO.OOO. 1 hero are bitshetof oars, weighs to pounds,- matures by ujthsept. I nee 
( a ,..i lioniio A T7 r .ieonrra 1 9 In packages, posUge puid. 25c, Wc, and 3b Also, Dwarf Broom 
46 churches, of which 4 ate Baptist, 4 Episcopal. - corn Seeds.’ pure. g. j.. pancoast. 

Friends’, 8 Methodist Episcopal, 10 Presbyterian, 7 MuIlicaHW, Gloucester County, N. J 

Roman Catholic, and 1 each Brethren in Christ, £ SCH00l poR FARMERS' SONS & DAUGHTERS. 

Christian. Congregational, Evangelical Association, ^ The Cortland Academy, at Homer, N. Y„ 

German Evangelical, German Keformed, Jewish, Will commence its Spring Tenji, March i7th. Classes will be 
T, , ,, , , , i T ,, -I Q ,,,i formed in Geology, Hotanv. thteornlojw, Agriryllure, and in all 

Reformed Dutch, Second Advent, Unitarian ana ot(ier branrhesof a finished Academic education. 

Univenalisl Tlie value of C]nmiliecltfiCMisab<.iit a w CI. 4 KK. Pr,.»l 

$700,000, «n*l the number of Millings 25.000. The ^ „ 1IAra . yIrJES -T.. CT oi, l .ra 

public pc.bools are managed by a board ot education [) . hundfWi *i«*» por thousand Onr* year old, $jo per 

of 12 monlbers an,I a superintendent. There are 16 ASM?”' 

primary, 10 intermediate, and 10 grammar schools, tyx-si and traveling a rents -wanted to fell trees from our 

and a high school, with 95 teachers, and an average WTwRmle and Descriptive Catalogue* rin-nished to ail appli- 

Of 4,484 pupils; total expenditure l'n I860, $55,646, cagU^ Address Niagara Nur-vries, I.ockport, N. Y. 

of which $32,700 was for teachers’ wages. There ------ 

arc also several private schools of a high order. N EW CATALOGUE °' ,r feESKI>fe> 

The University of Rochester, established in 1850 by AND CHOICE BEDDlNt; plants. 

,i t> . . . , • , • i i • , ima i: nf/ifncsiir! Or« Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seed* for 1862, is now 

Ibe Baptist denomination, had in I860 b proiessors, ^advand will be mailed to all applicant* upon receipt (if a 



DROPS 


WISDOM. 


FrKUY trials make golden Christians. 

We an; apt to be partial to our own observations ( 
— probably for the observer’s sake. i 

A man’s lite is too long when he outlives his ( 
character, his health, anti his estate. 

That wondrous book, whose leaves are the. strata t 
of rocks, waited six thousand years for readers. t 
It is fortunate for Fortune that she is blind, else 1 
■she might blush to behold the fools she patronizes. | 
Morose men are undelighled amidst all delight, , 
joyless amidst all enjoyment, sateless in the very lap t 
of satiety. 

Brightness is adduced from gloom, and happi¬ 
ness from pain. The rainbow cannot appeal 1 with- 
out the cloud, but while the drops yet fall, the light , 
shines on the darkucss, and shows us every color. 

i&mxt to tlw fjemag. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 66 letters. 

My -11. 13. 43, 9, 53, 37, 6 is a city in Ireland. 

My 37, 51, 47. 3, 25 is a river in Franc*. 

My 2, 46, 42, 46, 35 Is a lake in Europe. 

My 18, 29, 8 is a firth in Scotland. 

My 46, 26, 44. 26, 46, 47 10, 64 Is a bay in Canada. 

My 21, 47, 62, 22 is an island in the Mediterranean Sea. 

My 23. 13, 1. 25,14, 10. 48 is a capita) city in Asia. 

My 35, 55, 51, 54 is a gulf in Asia. 

My 41, 39, 41,12, 43. S3, 15, 45, 17, 25,41 is a strait near Africa. 
My 27, 21, 41, 26. 22 is a cape in Alriea. 

My 14. 4, 15 is a mountain on the Sandwich Isles. 

My 53, 3, 27. 2, 43. 37 is an archipelago tn Oceanica. 

My 25. 16, 46, 62. 47. 27, 7 is a channel in Europe. 

My 29. 5, 15, 41, 47, 39, 3 is a sea in Asia. 

My 12, 35, 43, 52, 63, 19. 25. 16, 46, 10, 32 is a desert in Africa. 
My 37, 21. 47 , 30, 50 is a sound in America. 

My 34. 13, 31, 14, 22, 47, 27 is a city in Michigan. 

My 38, 53. 3S. 38, 22, 49, 12 is a celebrated cave in the U. 8 . 

My 21, 2, 16. 11,13. 5, 42, 20 is a place in Mexico memorable 
for a battle fought there in 1847. 

My 38, 53, 32 is a cape on the eoa*t of the U. S. 

My 37, 36, 55. 48, 25, 40 is a capital city in Oecanica. 

My w hole is found in the writings Of Moses. 

Elyria, Ohio, 1862. Fidelia Hitchcock 

Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker 

CHARADE. 

A long some shores my first is found, 

And is a refuge in a storm; 

My second generally is round, 

And as an ornament is worn; 

My whole is used by all to keep 
From being cold when lost in sleep. 

Cross Creek Village, Penn. John Morrow 

Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

An army having been drawn up into a square, there were 79 
men over, but in attempting to increase each side of the 
square there was wanting 8(1 men. What were the number of 
men ? 

Minneapolis, Minn., 1862. O. H. 8 . 

Jjjf’ Answer in two weeks. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 634. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma—Abraham Lincoln. 

Answer to Grandfather's Riddles—No. 1, Ardent Spirits; No. 
2, A Future State; No. 3, The Letter O. 


l ight numbers have been published, and they should meet an 
earnest mid gratifying demand. Wc have two numbers now 
before us, out! of which contains "Three Unlike Speeches,' 
by William Lloyd GabkisON, of Ma-faeiiutetts; Garrett 
Davis', of Kentucky; Alexander 11 Stephens, of Georgia. 
The subjects treated are as follows:—"The Abolitiouists aud 
their Relations to the War;" "The War not for Emancipa¬ 
tion; 1 ’ "African Slavery the Cornerstone of tht: Southern 
Confederacy.” The second gives the speech of lion. Martin 
F. Conway, of Kansas, in the House of Representatives, 
December 12, 1801. Mr Conway spoke of "■ The War: A 
Slave Union or a Free ?’ 1 

We recommend this enterprise to our readers — a small 
investment (the numbers cost but ten cents each,) will furnish 
the ideas of our leading minds upon the topics which now 
agitate the entire country. Address E. D. Barker, 135 Grand 
street. New York. 

Five Months in Reblehost; or, Notes from the Diary of a 

Bull Bun Prisoner at Richmond. By Corporal W. II. Mer- 

kell. Color Guard. Co. K., 27th Regiment, N. Y. 8 . V. 

Rochester: Adams & Dabney. 

IN this little volume we have a full, consecutive, authentic, 
and graphic account of prison life in Richmond. Tito author 
claims nothing for the narrative hut truthfulness — “ a plain, 
unvarnished tale ’’—but we have read it with eagerness and 
intensity, and can recommend its perusal by Rural readers 
with the guaranty that they will be gratified as well as instruct- 
I ed. Sold by the publishers and booksellers generally. 

Tus American Photograph Auu’KS, manufactured bv 
Samuel Bowles & Co., of Springfield, Mass, samples of 
which have been received, are the most unique and complete 
articles of the kind we have had the pleasure of examining. 
The extra paper, superb binding (in antique style) and gilt 
clasps of the books b< ibis, us, render them highly ornamental, 
while they are apparently very durable. Such an album, 
filled with the phot Graphs of friends, or those whose bravery, 
patriotism, scholarship, or character one admire;, must prove 
no ordinary treasure. We learn that Messrs. B. & Co. possess 
superior facilities for producing these Albums, one of the 
tinti having invented and patented a machine which simplifies, 
perfects, and cheapens an important feature in their manufac¬ 
ture, Their taste aud enterprise arc certainly worthy of com¬ 
mendation, judging from the style of their '* works, 1 ' and if. 
as is averred they can furnish a superior article at a less price 
than competitors, booksellers and the public generally will 
soon discover and appreciate the fact 

The Rebellion Record.— Fart 13 of this work, being the 
first, number of the third volume, is issued. It contains the 
full official reports of the capture of the forts at llattcras 
Inlet, with a Map of North Carolina; also, the report- con¬ 
cerning the capture of Mason aud SLIDELL. The engravings 
arc excellent portraits of Hon. Gideon Wbllks and Commo¬ 
dore Dui-Ont. Every American should be the possessor of 
this 11 Record." G. V. Putnam, New York, publisher; Dewey, 
Agent _ _ 

Tue volume of lila/ foewd's Edinburg Magazine which 
began with January presents its usual interesting series of 
articles. Intensely Tory in its political preferences, it seizes 
upon our present national difficulties with avidity, and decrys 
the “ Model Republic' with a vigor worthy of a better cause. 
Its statements would lead one conversant with Die facts to 
thing that the “ Father of Lies 11 had assumed the control of 
its columns whenever any tiling is said about Brother Jonathan 
or hi 6 affairs. One of these days the scales may drop from its 
eyes, and then we can hope for kindlier expressions toward 
John Bull's "American Cousins ” Bitter *s it is. it contains 
the cream of English literature, and we would not be without 
its monthly visits. It is republished by Leona ko Scott & Co.. 
New York, and whatever the contents of the work, their labor 
is purely American, aud deserving of hearty and liberal sup¬ 
port D. M. Dewey is the agent for Rochester and vicinity, 


DEPOT, 

Corner of 10 th Avenue and 
12th Street, New York. 
ADAM PONTON. 


QUARRIES, 

At Hydcrville, Vermont. 
A. K. RIDER, 

Superintendent 


Tuts Company invite the Attention of the public to their 
superior and well known GREEN and Purple roofing slate, 
which they are prepared to deliver from their Quarries or De¬ 
pot, iu all axes suitable Tor roofing. 

The public are cautioned against a spurious and inferior arti¬ 
cle. which has been represented and used as ‘‘Eagle Slate.” A 
Slate roif fe prefer a?At to tin, shingles, or iron. If well put on it 
la-tA a life-time without needing repairs It is as cheap as tin or 
shingles It needs no paint Rain water from a slate roof is 
pine; it has no taint of decayed wood or paint. Slate roofs are 
fire-proof,—Insurance Companies favor them. Steam will not 
affect them. 

Experienced slaters, if required, will be sent to any part of 
the country, upon application at the New York Depot. 

Orders addressed as above, or to 0. FURMAN, 26 Courtlandt 
street. New York, will receive prompt attention. 

New York, March, 1862. 635-5t. 

ASIBR WILLOW CTJTTTNGS-At reason- 
l .) able prices. 1>. L. HALSEY/Victory. Cayuga Co., N. Y. | 

F OIL SALK, Kt the Old Ridge Nurseries, 
609.00) Apple Seedlings, rriil.000 Apple Grafts: 25,000 Pear 
Seedlings, 25,0(i0 Feat Grans. Stock extra qpd cheap l6S4eptf 
Address I- J. BILLINGS, Weleter, Monroe Co , N. Y. 


, , p . -» p mol*? JiWI IJvbj m min v.uuuwj.umuwmmv ■ '-1*'“ 

been orectoil at a cost, including 20 acres ol land, ot s ,. n utivfr nf our choice stork. __ „ . , 

$75,000. it has an optional FoicnlifiC course, indc- Address UcKlAVAIN BROs, Spnngfield, Hast 

pendent of the classical one. The Rochester thco- , -> q oFI 3XT Or S» Xj -A- T 33. 
logical sonUnary, established in 1850, had in the -A EAGLE SLATE COMPANY, 
same year 3 professors, 44 students, aud a library of 

about'7,000 volumes, or which 5,000 were purchased o °^ 0 J cnao and At vfr'aont. 

from the library of .Sounder, the church historian. i- t h street. New York. a. k. rider. 

Both institutions are well endowed. The Rochester adam ponton. Superitdendent 

Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Association has 600 mein- this Company invito the atteution nf the public to thei 

bore, a large reading room, and a library of 11,000 superior and wdl known Green and Prim.it roofing dat. 

’ 8 , b , , ii. which they are prepared to debver bom their Quarries or Dt 

volumes, and sustains an annual course of lectures. po1 i(i 8 „ saitilhh . rot . r o 0 fi.,g. 

There are three daily newspapers, issuing tl'i-weekly T(l .. mib |j c an, cautioned against a spurious and inferior art; 

and weekly editions; 4 weekly newspapers, one of ole. which has been represented and used ns " Eagle State." 

which is agricultural, and 2 in the German language; sAUe r*f .s prefer ft to tin shingles, or iron, if well put on 
wmui i. iigi. . . , . x i lacts a life-time without needing repairs H man cheap as tine 

2 monthly periodicals, one agricultural and one Singles It needs no paint Rain water from a slate roof i 
literary. The western house of refuge, a State pure; it has no taint of decayed wood or paint, slate roofs nr 
reformatory institution for boys, opened in 1849, fireproof,-Insurance Companies favor them. Steam will m 

occupies a large building, with 42i acres of ground; if required, will he to any part. 

at the close of i860 it had 423 inmates, who are (.hp country, upon application at the New York Depot, 
employed in various manufactures; current expen- Orders addrawed us above, or to G. FURMaN, 26 Courtiam 
dit ures in 1*60. $35,763 324 receipts, $17,071.43. street. New York will receive prompt attention. 

The Monroe county penitentiary, which receives__ 

convicts from 13 counties, went into operation in r vsucr. willow cuttings —Atreasoi 

ISM (t lie.Ilea on fto All.J plan, Bn. an O ... " ’• .. 

average of 200 mate aa,l M fenialo inmates, an* in h% % 

I860 yielded an income of $>3,000 over expenditures, s^uues 25,000 Vote Graft*, stock extra nod ab -ap 1634 m 
J , .... c„u, Iddress L J. BJLLINGS, WeUUer. Monroe to . N. Y. 

There are two hospitals—St. Mary’s, (Roman Lath- u - 1 '. J__ 

olic.) with about 150 patients, mostly free, and the rtoR sale, italia n I*kk*5 — ti 

uiiu; wiiu raooun A O ! ^ ” , i T Queens nr full colonies. A huge number of common Bey 

city hospital, winch has its mam building erected, pJaRi hom ■■-box, s. books on b«v> unitary &c, twetuar wi 
but is not yet (Sept. 1861) in operation. There are prices sent on application. Address st .Mg Y- 

also n Catholic-and a Protestant pban a. v ,lutn. a pj»x_.K STOCI-CS.— 1 , 009 ,.. 

home tor the friendless, and several other chan table t t .o yearx old Apple Stocks, at from si ao to $2.«> i.ouo. 
institutions and societies. Mount Hope cemetery 

occupies an elevated and picytrteqtte site nf 71 acres. fii^tf__ (lhl ° - Vureene? ’ 1ule<1 °, ° bl0 ' 

and is one of the most beautiful rural cemeteries in ra k'|'s : GTLjVT'rs: GRAFTS!-.r>w»,« 
the Union.—The climate of Rochester is mild, the thW#'U.S 

mean annual temperature being 46.92- F.; the aver- 

age of the summer months is 70.77 , of the winter — —— - ; —- ,. r: : , ro ^ - 

25.86'. and of the spring and autumn 46 . It is Board" Wfashiue, FMci anil Roots ftimishccl. i 

especially favorable to fruit culture, and the nurse- wUi 

ries of fruit and ornamental trees in and around the Wst JOHN v. ghiff in, Principal 

city cover about 4.000 acres, with an annual sale r po the ‘DJffKlvil’ZyO^ ykD -I can givn stea 
of more than $1,000,000. A single nursery, pro- 

bablv the largest in the world, occupies 500 driver anil extra Needles \Vill par wdary and uxpenseij. o 

tmuiy luc " ‘r- ! 1 comraiBsion allow ed. t .rtinty rrghfegiveu to Agents. I'or p 

acres, JUld there Jire others ot u50 witl -oO lieie.s ticular?, descriptive Catalogue. A:c., &c. t with stamp, 

, . _ T. S, rAOK, Toledo, Ohio, 

Rochester is the center and commercial emporium 63 j.*t General Agaut for the United States 

of that fertile region known as the « Genesee coun-- n ri#TiT*uv~ 

trv,” famous especially for the fine quality of its FAIRFIELD SEMINARY, 

wheat, though for several years previous to I860 its |^ s O ami m^t floailS SeT f" 0 “ ile 

amount had been greatly diminished by insects. pe^wcck. 

This, together with its immense water power, made $4 0u to 86 oo arrangements for^L adies Herkimer, 

• the manufacture of flour for many years the leading EMraDranchva »iliceTe and Central Rfi 

industrial interest ot the place, large quantities ol vativc^i'^ch- cd/r'^f U'»rao p'i r tn i tfon ms 

wheat being imported from distant points: and in * «jte j ftafl&fir 

I860 it had 24 mills with 125 runs of stones, capable akd] 25 th. Addre^ I dw of 

of grinding 800,000 bbls. p>er annum, and actually ^33 Principal, Fairfield, N. Y. 4 t 

producing about 600,000. The value of flour pro- , - ■ 

dttced in I?55, according to the state census, was h/tadd c DTTDAT ATFW VflRkTP 

$5,482,998. There were several shoe raanuiacturing MOORES RURAL A L 11 -1 UKIvL iv, 

establishments employing 200 to 500 men each, 39 the largest circulated 

: coopers’ shops, 15 breweries, 14 building yards for AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEK! 

canal boats (most ol those used in the State being , s kiblisjied every Saturday, 

’ built here,) 13 coach and wagon factories, 10 machine D . T . jjOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


T-Oil SALE, I TA I. 1 AN HE Id tri - The 
F Queens nr full colonics. A law number <4 common Hi'Oh. 
class honoy-boxes. books on bt^cultuir, Ac. Circtikir with 
r.ricos sent on application. Address M. OLliN itj. 

iSMt St. Johns wile. N. \. 

A j.pj S'-TOCHiS.—1,000.000 one year, and 2,060.000 
two years old Apple Stocks, at from 8 ) .'D to $2.50 yl 1,000 
Our Stocks arc unsurpassed, and we oiler them for cash at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN « y OKli, 

614-t.f Ohio Nurseries. Toledo, Ohio. 

7-x 1 { -\ FTS : 6R A PTS: GR A l-"'l S ! JMMbOOO 
It Grafts, bv wholesale, by the nndereiirned. All. bills ot ten 
thousand and upwards, tb per thousand; by the single tlmu- 
*5—rackini! incluucil in both C:c-ok .-end orders early to 
’ o3l-71. FAHNESTOCK BROS., Toledo. Ohio, Box SS9. 

I MLi.EY HKMINAHY, FUI/rON, >7. 

’ Y offersBo«»d. Washinv, Furl and Room furmrlied. ex¬ 
cept sheets and pillow cases, lor 00 a term of U weeks, which 
onens March 27th, 1862. For Circulars addn .^ 

GH 3t JOHN V. GRIFFIN, Principal. 

rpo THE UNEMPLO’S HID I 
J. cmplovmeut to younc men to solicit orders for the Little 
Giant Sewing Marldne. Price $15. Hrmmer. Gauce. Pcrew- 
driver and extra Needles. Will pay salary and expenseo. or a 
commission allowed. (■ounty rijrhL* given to Agent.-. I 1 or par¬ 
ticulars. descriptive Catalogue. nlp ' 

63j_4t General Agent for the United States. 

FAIRFIELD SEMINARY. 


Board and i 
washing $1 75 
per week. 
Tuition 

$4 00 to *6 00 | 

Extra Brunches I 
at low 
rates. 

Native Teach¬ 
ers in 
French 
and] 
German. 

633 


O N E of the oldest 
and ftiost flourishing 
Boarding Schools in the 
land. Complete in all its 
arrangements for Ladies 
and (ihMLf MEN. Sons and 
daughters of officers and 
eoliuersin the army recciv- 
ed/r-r of charge for t n ition 
in all but extra branches 
Summer Term begins Mar, 
aitli. Address 
Rev. A. G COCHRAN, 
Principal, Fairfield, N. \. 


Seven miles 
from 

Little Falls, 
and ten from 
Herkimer. 

on the 
Central KR. 
Conveyance 

FREE 

from 

Railroad first 
day of 
Term. 

4t 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

the largest circulated 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


the Westminster Review, aside from its skeptical tone in £oS^^rfbutod’among’ 8 ‘J different branches, TERMS IN ADVANCE 

the discussion of religious questions, is one of the very best ’ ! toio A.tfi. lmnrlc mn Two Dollars a Year.-'To Clubs and Agents as follows:- 

of the English Reviews. The first number for tire present and the value of products $10,082,540, bands eui- ^ for>5 . 8ix . Md one free to club agent. 

year is particularly excelleut, and promises well for the ployed. 4,5(10. 1 lie port ul Rochester, at tne Dion to f or $10; Ten, and one free, for $15;. Fifteen, and one tree, for $21; 

volume. The "Table of Contents ” embraces ten articles, of the Genesee, has a good harbor with two long Twenty, and one tree, for 825; aud any greater cumber at same 
as follows:-!. Law in and for India; 2. The Dramatic Poetry • n aru ] a lighthouse; the river !S Uftvigable to the rate-only 81.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 

-•**«**». * "»Tower fall, 2 m. balow’.he c-llv. and there b ateo a 

Classes; 4 U, Reterm, 5. Adm.ral . a Claa ,s , to the lake. Tlo shipping of the district 0 „‘, M ,.J?,q 4 irienJ. eiest,4J 1« Mate per eepj » 

Napier; 6 . bn Trans uttug l omer; Popular Education m amounted to 3,982 DIM enrolled the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent to 

«. The * ™,,' license j. The eusium house returns fur IM» 

The Late PnnctConsort, 10, Contemporary Litorttu • .. . *387 576 For .-^- Thk above Terras and Rates are invariable. Therefore, 

The eighth essay, which relatsto American affairs, although were: import?, 54.7.016, exports, 1^357 5(,. JJ^raon who is not au agent,semfing the club rate , 81.50 or 

taking a strictly English view, is more candid than most ot internal commerce the railroads ana canals, ramiiy- t - or a g ; n(r i e copy (the price of which is $2,/ will only 

the articles emanating from the press of Great Britain. Re- j n g j n a ]] direclions, give Uftlimited facilities. There ‘ twive t ij e paper the length of tune the money pays for at foE 
published by Leonjiud Soott & Co., New York. D. M. were 7 757 cana ] cargoes first weighed at Rochester single copy price. People who send us less than published 

Dewey, Agent. in I860 amounting to 1,099,650 tuns; the receipts of rates, aad request the paper for a year, or & return of the 

!_-- m lbW ’ Um = . ; ~' r m 0 I 1 ey. cannot be aecmmnodaied -for it would be unjust to 

-nr vnmr the railroads at that point were V, 686,960, ot WUtell frt , n r ]y i and a great inconvenience to return remit- 

HOCHESTER, NEW YORK. $380,813 was from passengers. There arc 9 banks tanee9 . The oniv wav to get the Rural for less than $2 a year, 

„ , of discount ami circulation, with a capital of $2,500.- ( s to form or join a club. 

[The following article from the New American Cyclopedia , , ■ . v d.xr.n^if^ nn .Tan 1 -" 

embraces a very fair synoptical history of Rochester, and will 000, and - Savings b --'1 ■ I ’ ' back Volumes.— Bound copies of our last volumes will be 

no doubt he perused with interest by thousands of Rural 
readers who have never xisited the city, which is becoming 
known as the Metropolis of the Eden of America ] 


shops, 7 agricultural implement manufactories, 4 — ; —— 

tanneries, 2 cotton factories, and a multitude of Office, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court House, Builalo Mreet, 
minor establishments; the capital invested was — — . 

$4,489,080, distributed among 89 different branches, a3CBMfe ^ ^ ^ . . . * , nllow . _ 

and the value of products $10,082 540; hands em- to Cub agent, 

ployed. 4,569.-7 he port ol Rochester, at the mouth {or Tgn anJ {me frce for j- l5 Fifteen, and one free, for $ 21 ; 
of the Genesee, has a good harbor with two long Twenty, ami one tree, for S25; aud 8 ny greater number at same 


pav American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents acid triends must add 1 1% cant* per copy to 
the elnb rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe. &c.. is 82.50—including postage 
t^“ THK above Terras and Rates are invariable. Therefore, 
any person who is not an agent, sending the club rate iSl.SO or 
$ 1 . 25.1 for a single copy (the price of which i 9 $ 2 .) will only 
receive the paper the length of tune the money pays for at fuE 


emDraceS a verv nur synopucoi maiuiy ...... . . - „ , . - g; r ;,i, v i 

no doubt he perused with interest by thousands of Rural 1S61, were Sp2.6jb.oril. .a.—Rochester is divided into 

readers who haxe never xisited the city, which is becoming 12 wards, each Ol which elects 2 aldermen to n f O 
known as the Metropolis of the Eden of America ] for 2 years. The mayor is elected annually. The 

Rochester, a city, port of entry, and the capital of fire department consists ol 12 companies, numbering 
Mom-oe coudIj, N Y., on lie ('.*»««, river, 7 miles hV 

from its mouth in Lake Ontario, (its height above • enm ' ai1 y (capital $240,000) has 20 m-of 

which is 266 feet.) 229 miles W. N. W. from Albany, Ul ,s n t and supplies 600 public lamps and 2,400 pil- 


20,191; iu 1850, 36,403; in 3860, 48,096. The Erie ^’E^and Propertyi-The Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and publisher. 

Onal and the New York Central Railroad (with f ir8 t permanent settlement on the site ol Rochester additions to Clubs are always m order whether m ones, 
, , - ,• n.vi- _ n j err.c riiorlG in 1810 There were but two tram© bltlld- twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number subscriptions 

two branches running H speetiu y ‘ ] a rr S in 1812. when it was first laid out for a village cancommence with the volume or any number; but the former 

Niagara Falls) pass through it, aud it is the largest ^Nathaniel Rochester (after whom it was origi- ts the best time, and we shall send fiom it for sume weeks unless 
town on the line of those works between Albany nu ]]y called Rorbesteiville.) and two associates from gp^iaUy directed otherwise. Please "make a note of ft." 
and Buffalo, and the fifth in size in the State. The Maryland, who had ^rebaeed toe land. It was per s 0 n so disposed can act as local agent for the Rural 

Genesee Valley Canal and the Genesee 

road terminate here. The Genesee river has a per- ester knockings,” attributed to spiritual agency,- receive grami to 

nemlicnlar fall of 96 feet within the city, another of we re introduced from an adjoining county, and No Traveling agents are emp oye ,y - 


Back Volumes.— Bound copies of our last volumes will be 
ready in a few days—price, 63 ; unbound. $2. We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at aoy price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each-or if several are taken, at 62 80 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unboutui, are 
those of 1659, '60 and '61—price, $2 each. 

The Cash System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rcral— copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for. and always discontinued when the subscription term 
ezpires. Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep oo 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Additions to Clubs are always in order, whether in oner, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscriptions 
can commence with the volume or any number; but the former 


road terminate here. The Genesee river has a per- egter knockings.” attributed to spiritual agency, 
pendicular fall of 96 feet within the city, another of were introduced from an adjoining county, and 
25 feet 1| miles below, and a third of 84 feet 100 never made many converts here. 


--*- --11 

Nkw-Yorkek, and those who volunteer in the good cause wut 

receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 

No Traveling agents are employed by us, as we wish to 
give the whole field to local agents and those who form clubs. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 

CHAS. D. B.RAGDON. Western Corresponding Editor. 

The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value. Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes bis per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rcbal an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the bUBtne-s of those whose 
interests It zealously advocates. As a, Family JblTWf.iL it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining — being so conducted 
that it cun be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people of 
intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural, Horticultural. Scientific. Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural. Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 

For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 



VALUE OF MANURES. 


No question is of more importance to farmers 
than the comparative value of manures. Without 
some knowledge on this question, he acts blindly, 
and may use his labor and means for naught.. The 
manufacturer who should buy bis stock recklessly? 
without regard to the use to which it could be ap¬ 
plied. Hs adaptation to his wants, or its real value, 
would be considered very far from being a wise man, 
and it would not require a prophet to predict his 
speedy ruin. The farmer, if he would work to the 
best advantage, must possess some knowledge of 
the value of the manure which he makes or pur¬ 
chases, know a little of its effects upon soils and 
crops, and at what price he can afford to buy or sell. 
If the soil in its natural state, without manure, will 
produce twenty bushels of oats, or seventy of pota¬ 
toes, the iucrease effected by manure will show its 
value. Thus, if twenty-five loads of good stable 
manure to the acre increased the yield of potatoes 
fifty bushels, and the market price was fifty cents a 
bushel, the value of the manure would be shown to 
be one dollar a load, or, making deduction for cost 
of application, profit on the work, Jcc., full seventy- 
five cents. If the experiment is repeated so as to 
make this result certain ia all ordinary cases, the 
farmer may set this down as the real value of good 
stable manure. Of course the price of produce 
affects its value, for should potatoes only bring in 
the market twenty-five cents a bushel, this would 
reduce the value of the manure one-half. 

A few weeks since we gave the results of our own 
experiments with guano, and we are now indebted 
to John Johnston, of Geneva, for a copy of the 
North . British Agriculturist , containing a valuable 
paper on 41 The Extent to which Artificial Manures 
can be. Profitably* Employed.” in which we find 
several passages marked for our special consideration. 
The first thing that strikes us, on reading this paper, 
is the large quantity of manure used per acre, and 
its great cost, ranging from five to fifteen dollars 
an acre. The following table shows the manure 
used per acre by Joun Hi bson, of Castleacre. in 
Norfolk, who has 8uo acres of arable land, and 200 
in meadow and pasture: 


FOR WURZEL. 

10 3-horse cartloads of farmyard manure.£ s. d. 

3 cwt. of Peruvian guano, at 13s. 1 19 0 

3 cwt. of common salt, at Is. . 0 3 0 

~li cwt of superphosphate of lime, at 6s. 8d.0 16 8 

2 18 8 

FOR WHITE TURNIPS. 

10 3-horse cart-loads of farm-yard manure.. 

1 cwt of superphosphate of*lime. 1 0 0 

FOR SWEDES. 

10 3-horse cart-loads of tarm-yard manure_ 

3 cwt. of superphosphate Of'lime. 1 0 0 

FOR WHEAT. 

8 loads of farm-yard manure as soon as the hay is off, 

and in February or March a top-dressing of.. 

l/s cwt. of Peruvian guano.£1 0 0 

I 2 cwt of nitvate of soda____ 0 7 6 

2 cwt. of common salt____ 0 2 0 

£19 6 

FOR BARLEY AFTER WHEAT. 

23s cwt. of Peruvian guano.....£1 12 6 

2 cwt. of common salt....... 0 2 0 


£1 14 6 

In addition to this, oil-cake, producing manure to 
the value of $5 per acre, is used, making the average 
cost of manure over $13 dollars per acre. 

Various experiments are given in the use of 
special manures for top-dressing grass laud, and 
James Porter, EJsq.^to whom was awarded the 
Highland Society's gold medal, for the most success¬ 
ful experiments in top-dressing, says he has come 
to the conclusion that guano, sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, and soot, are the best light-dress¬ 
ings for new grass, and either of these, to the value 
ol $7.50, a fair dressing for an acre of land. 

A very interesting discussion followed the reading 
ol the paper of Mr. Johnson, on the use of lime 
as manure. Mr. TuoMAssaid “ among the fertilizers 
there was one, the value of which was sadly over¬ 
looked in a considerable part of England; he meant 


lime. A few years ago, while farming in Bedford¬ 
shire, he entered into the occupation of a small tract 
of land, in conjunction with the farm of Lidlington. 
He applied to it 20 quarters of limestone per acre, 
and, to his astonishment, after a summer's fallow, he 
got something like 55 bushels of wheat per acre, on 
land which was scarcely supposed to be worth cul¬ 
tivation. He was surprised that Mr. Johnson had 
not mentioned lime amoug the fertilizers to which 
he alluded. The proper mode of applying lime was 
a vexed question: and it would take a very long 
time fur him to enter into it throughly. And he 
wished to call the attention of gentlemen who were 
farming lands which had recently been reclaimed, 
or who occupied very strong and heavy clay soils, 
to the extreme value of lime as a manure. The 
value of lime was not half so much recognized in 
England as it ought to be: and he was sure that, if 
all those who had never tried it were to try it on a 
small scale, its use would soon become much more 
extensive. In Scotland, its value was thoroughly 
recognized. Scotch farmers did not think much of 
sending their teams 20 miles to bring lime to the 
land; and it was evident, from the success in their 
calling, that it answered extremely well.” 

Mr. Coussmvker thought much evil might be 
done by the Iree use of lime. “The soil might, 
easily be stimulated to do a great deal which it 
would not do otherwise. A man might be stimulated 
to perform almost any extraordinary feat by means 
of two or three glasses of brandy, but then las con¬ 
stitution would suffer in proportion; and in like 
manner they might stimulate the soil to an extraor¬ 
dinary extent by artificial manures, and leave it 
afterward more barren than it was before. With 
respect to lime, he recollected the old saying — 
1 Lime makes rich fathers and poor sons.' It cer¬ 
tainly stimulated the soil, so as to bring out of it 
everything that was in it; but unless they supplied 
the land with good 1’arm-yard dung afterward, it 
would suffer from the stimulus.” 

Mr. Tret he wy said “his own experience of lime 
was, that it was extremely beneficial in virgin soils, 
soils which had just been reclaimed from a state of 
Nature. He could mention many instances in 
which lime had been applied to such soils with the 
greatest, benefit. So highly was it appreciated in 
that respect that he knew many districts where land 
having been drained by the landlord, and the 
tenants charged 5 per cent, on the outlay, it was 
afterward limed, and the tenants paid 6 per cent on 
the cost of liming. Ho had, in fact, seen greater 
results from the application of lime to recently 
reclaimed lands than he ever saw from any other 
kind of manuring. He knew one instance in par¬ 
ticular in which land was almost worthless, being 
let at 5s. per acre, was drained and limed, and 
within three years after, it was let at £2 per acre, 
and after being broken up prodneed some of the 
finest crops he ever saw. lie considered lime a 
very valuable manure. Of course liming might be 
overdone* If they went on doing it for years, it 
would certainly produce bad effects, but then that 
arose not from the use, but the abuse of lime.” 


FIRE WOOD. 


Speculators —not army “contractors,” but theo¬ 
rists—hold that we are all rushing pell-mell after 
“happiness.” LVhat roundabout ways to get at it! 
Cruising for it among the icebergs, digging for it in 
the mines, higgling for it in the markets, fighting lor 
it on the field. About the last place to find the 
prize is at fashionable assemblies, in tight clothes, 
amid unmitigated cake, and coffee, and wine, and 
nonsense, and noise. 

A simple, direct, unquestionable, unequivocal 
mode of attaining happiness, is to get plenty of first- 
rate Jire wood! Here is no circumlocution; you put 
the wood into the stove—I beg pardon, unless you 
are green, and the wood too , you will by no moans 
put the wood into a stove, (unlessills a cook-stove,) 
but into a jire-plaoe, where a bright and cheerful 
blaze will pay back, right on the spot, all your out¬ 
lays. 

Yes, good wood is a good paymaster, and pays 
down. Invest in Minnesota lands, Mississippi bonds, 
'banks, railroads and factories, ami though your 
friends will “wish you much joy ” over your invest¬ 
ments, you will frequently be bothered to get much 
“happiness" out of them. Not so with good wood. 

You may wade through mud to office, only to find 
that “happiness’ is still further on. Not so with 
good wood—you have only to apply a locofoco 
match, and enter upon your joys! 

Your wife may put extra llounces on her dress, 
extra bows on her bonnet, extra tails on her victo- 
rine, extra lard in her crust, extra lies in her com¬ 
pliments, extra yards in her skirt, and get no nearer 
the haven of happiness than before. Good wood 
never disappoints you. 

Almost all the things we chase after in this world 
are circumlocutory;—the good there i3 in them, if 
any. is so far off. and is reached by such a circuitous 
path, that we bait the time tail to find it. There is 
no indirection to good wood. 

One soggy stick puls out the fire, spoils the bread, 
delays the dinner, and tarns mirth to madness. 

Novelists delight, apparently, to ventilate and 
fumigate human sorrows; but so far as I know, the 
peculiar miseries of miserable wood defy their de¬ 
scriptive powers. They freeze a poor woman and 


her babes to death for pastime; but they do it by 
taking away the supply; they seem to judge that 
I lie long drawn out agonies of “ soggy ” loood belong 
to that department of human woes and human 
wickedness where slow tortures are applied, where 
victims are killed by inches, and which the delicate 
nerves of modern civilization should not be required 
to contemplate. 

•• A tew practical observations, and 1 close.” 
The common practice of cutting wood and letting it 
remain in the woods to season, is highly reprehen¬ 
sible. Wood should season in a dry and airy place. 
If there is not room in the wood-house, draw it 
where the air circulates aud cover it with boards. 
Every round stick over two inches through should 
be split while green, as it. splits easier while green, 
and seasons better after it la split. 

Wood, if .seasoned and preserved in the best pos¬ 
sible manner, will burn well, give more heat, and 
last much longer, if the sticks are good size, than if 
they are made small. Where you reduce wood to a 
very small size, the heat passes off in a blaze, a 
strong current, of hot air carries it up the chimney, 
and the inass of splinters or small wood is soon 
reduced to ashes; whereas larger wood creates a 
less current, and makes more coals, which remain a 
long time to radiate heat. But, round wood rots in 
seasoning, unless it is very small, and should be 
split on that account 

It is necessary to have some small wood to start 
fires with; and in the summer, when you wish afire 
for a little while, you may use small wood. When 
you want a hot, continuous fire, use large wood, and 
select stoves and tire-place* that will receive such; 
if you follow' ray directions in preparing the wood, 
it will burn if it is large. It is, however, very 
important to observe that very groat injury often 
occurs from putting a large mass of green wood into 
a tight wood-house.. It is 1 . nice business to season 
wood exactly righr. It is as difficult and delicate a 
task as to get the best temper on the “ Damascus 
blade," the real aromatic flavor to a cup of coffee, 
the nice balance between “the sublime and the 
ridiculous” in oratory, the exact line that divides 
courage from rashness in battle, or prudence from 
parsimony in every-day life. 

Seasoning wood belongs to “the fine arts." You 
want to avoid all fermentation of the sap, or incip¬ 
ient decay, and this can be secured only by the free 
circulation ot the air in a dry place. Wood-houses 
are frequently too tight, and then the wood in them 
loses materially in weight and quality without 
notice being taken of it. If much wood is to be put 
in a tight woud-house, it should be partially sea¬ 
soned before putting it in; or a space should be left 
between the piles, and window's or doors constructed 
so as to bo opened when necessary, and secure a 
tree circulation of air through the wood. My friend. 
Mr. Seymour Sherman, of Warsaw, constructed a 
house to season wood, after the plan of a corn- 
house—a very excellent arrangement for seasoning. 

I tell you, gentlemen, seasoning wood is like pre¬ 
paring tea or curing herbs—there should be no 
must or mold, but a perfect state of preservation. 
But there is a Charybdis as well as a Scylla —wood 
may be too dry. If exposed too long in a very dry 
place, it will burn too rapidly, and so lose in quality. 
A dry cellar is thought by some to be the best place 
to keep wood in: it may be so after it has been par¬ 
tially seasoned. There can be no doubt that you 
w ill get the most heat from wood that is not thor¬ 
oughly seasoned—it spends better. Bass wood, and 
other soft woods, if burned before they are entirely 
seasoned, are much improved, if wood-houses are 
constructed with proper ventilation, and could be 
made quite tight after the wood is sufficiently sea¬ 
soned, 1 think that much would he gained thereby. 

Wood should be cut in the summer, fall, or early 
winter—never in the spring. If you have wood of 
different qualities, it should be assorted so that you 
can get the quality suited to your immediate neces¬ 
sities. It may happen, that in spite of all, you may 
have lo burn some poor w T ood; any wood that is 
dry will burn, but it is horrible to “bake” with light 
wood, and it should never be attempted, but yon 
may boil a tea-kettle with a piece of an old “ rail.” 

A chip room, in a dry place above the ground, 
where splinters, chips, aud broken fragments can be 
deposited for starting tires, may save you from an 
unsightly wood-shed and yard, and supply you with 
much valuable material. It is a “crime against 
civilization ” to burn green or w'et wood, or to suffer 
wood to deteriorate, when care aud calculation can 
keep it good.— h. t. b. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

TO CAISO AND RETURN.--NO. H. 

SPRING WHEAT 

Will soon be put in tho ground here. The ear¬ 
lier the better, is the rule. And this Sufi surface and 
frozen bottom invites the farmer to do this work 
now. Tho subject is being agitated, seed being 
selected, aud tools prepared. Western farmers who 
have had any experience here need no .prompting 
in this matter ol early seeding. 

GRASS SEED 

May be sown just now, either on the winter wheat 
ground, or with the spring seeding of wheat or oats. 
Some of the most successful grass growers in North 
Illinois aver—and practice what they preach —that 
oats put in as early as the farmer can get on the 


ground to do it, is the best crop to sow grass seed 
with. But on this point there is a great diversity of 
opinion. I will not stop to discuss this question, 
but, since it is pertinent here, will transcribe notes 
furnished me last tall, by one of the best grass 
farmers I know of in the State, in answer to the 
question, 

“WHAT KIND OF GRASS SEED SHALL THE FARMER 

sow?” 

The author is II. B. Patrick, Esq., whose name 
has appeared in the Rural before. lie says: “For 
reclaimed sloughs and other low lands, covered 
some part of the year with water, red top, with a 
small quantity of timothy and red clover, is the 
best adapted of any grass I am acquainted with. 
Red clover will not live in water, but is perfectly at 
home very near it. The red top will not make 
much of a show on such land fill the second year. 
It gradually displaces other grasses, and by the 
fourth year will have almost entire possession, 
yielding from one to two tuns of hay per acre. 

“On lands that can be plowed, timothy and clo¬ 
ver grow equally well. On such lands, some farmers 
sow timothy, aud some clover; and some both 
together, mixed in different proportions. These 
three practices are adopted, undoubtedly, because 
they are most profitable — having in view what will 
be best for the land, and put most dollars iu the 
pocket. 

“ The farmer who grows clover, claims—1st, That 
it is the best fertilizer. 2d, That it produces more 
feed both in pasture and meadow. 3d, More econ¬ 
omy in seeding; for when once seeded, always 
seeded. Cropping two or three years does not 
exterminate clover. 4th, More profit when grown 
for seed; for ho takes off a crop of hay the first of 
July, aud a second crop the same year for seed. 

“The farmer who raises timothy alone, lakes 
Issue on the very first und strongest point, lie de¬ 
nies that clover is the best fertilizer. He admits that 
the first crop on a clover sod will tie better than 
that on a timothy sod; for the reason that there is 
less of it, aud what there is, decomposes sooner. 
But he claims that all following crops are best after 
timot hy , because of more sod and move manure.” 

The second point ho replies to in this way. •• It 
is true you get more bulk in bay and pasture, but 
not more feed. For I read somewhere that it takes 
500 cubic feet of timothy in a large mow to make a 
tun of hay; and 800 cubic feet of clover to weigh a 
tun—a greater disproportion in weight than in bulk.” 

And further. The timothy-man would a*soon feed 
pea straw as clover hay. For pasture, clover fails 
with frosts; and in fields where corn is planted, the 
second growth of clover cannot be got until corn is 
out, when it is worthless in consequence of frost, 
while timothy is good for pasture till covered with 
snow. 

The third point—“When once seeded with clo¬ 
ver. always seeded.” Mr. Timotby-mau does not 
know about, that — something new. He believes it 
when he knows it. 4th, lie believes timothy straw 
alter thrashing is worth nearly as much as eloyer 
hay; and timothy seed quite as much as clover 
seed, when taking into account the extra expense in 
securing, thrashing, and fitting for market 

Mr. Patrick avers that he believes in compro¬ 
mises when no principle is sacrificed thereby, and 
he has therefore adopted the third practice, to wit, 
seeding with timothy and clover mixed, claiming 
therefor most of the benefits accruing to the other 
two parties, with none of the objections. 

QUANTITY OF SEED. 

With Mr. P. this depends upon the strength of the 
land, and the use which is to be made of it. If for 
pasture, he uses a liberal quantity of seed, say ten 
quarts of timothy with two or three pounds of clover 
per acre. lie would cover thu ground all over, 
having no regard to strength of land. 

If designed for meadow, or for the production of 
timothy seed, the quantity should be regulated*by 
the strength of the land. About eight quarts of 
timothy and two pounds of clover for good land, 
and a less quantity in the same proportion for 
poorer land; because when sown thick, but a small 
portion matures, growing but a few inches high, and 
only a fraction of it heading out. 

Clover sown with timothy reduces the yield a 
trifle only, which is more than made up by the feed 
of clover which is protected from frosts by the high 
timothy stubble. 

LAND SHOULD NOT BE PASTURED 

The first year after seeding, Mr. Patrick says, 
because the sod is not perfected, aud the ground is 
too mellow, and v ill not bear up heavy stock in wet 
weather. Stock should not bo turned on timothy 
pastures-and meadows when the frost is coming out 
in the spring. The ground is then soft and is liable 
to be trodden up. At this season stock is better off 
in well littered yards, till they can get a full feed of 
grass. 

GRASS SEED AS A CROP. 

On this subject Mr. P. talks intelligently also, for 
he has had a pretty largo experience. He says the 
yield of grass seed, like most grains, is in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of straw, with tew exceptions to 
the contrary. Land producing one tun of hay to 
the acre will yield about three bushels of seed; two 
tuns, six bushels, and so on — the more straw the 
more seed. 

In 1857 Harrison Hancock received from the 


Illinois State Ag. Society ten dollars as a first pre¬ 
mium for fifteen bushels of clean timothy seed grown 
on one acre. Mr. P. reasons concerning it thus: 
Timothy seed will not mature well unless the straw 
stands up. He believes three tuns of straw all that 
can stand up on an acre. Hence, ii his premises 
are correct, Hancock did not. raise that amount of 
seed; for practical, intelligent farmers do not believe 
that five tuns of timothy on one acre can stand and 
mature seed. 

TIMOTHY VERSUS CLOVER. 

There is one more item occurs to me here. It is a 
fact that on most western soils red clover is a ram¬ 
pant weed—that once in the ground it. stays and 
thrives and spreads there to the exclusion of other 
grasses—“running out” the timothy in a short time. 

This is not the case In the Eastern States where I 
am acquainted. After a few years the timothy only 
remains. About the third season, especially on day 
soils, the timothy predominates, no matter how much 
clover may have been sown at the seeding. Talk¬ 
ing with Mr. Patrick on this subject, he said I 
would find by inquiry and observation in tho prairie 
country that the clover runs out the timothy when 
the subsoil is clay; but when it is gravel or sand, tho 
timothy predominates after a year or two. 

But I have failed to become convinced that such 
is the case, and give the statement here that experi¬ 
ence may be elicited. 

It is my impression that only in such soils as 
heave badly is the clover destroyed. But let the 
reader tell us what he knows about it. 

SHADING YOUNG EVERGREENS. 

I notice as I travel through the nursery here, at 
my friend Dunlap’s, the young evergreens are 
planted between (lie thickets of peach trees, where 
they are completely protected from the sun ami are 
acclimated without unusual care. The hail storm 
of last season, which destroyed thousands of dollars 
worth of stock for Mr. D., did not injure these ever¬ 
greens at. all. I have found that there is little diffi¬ 
culty iu acclimating any evergreen here, it properly 
shaded, and the soil is thoroughly drained. Unless 
shaded, they burn up; and if the soil is not drained, 
they damp off’. Even the Hemlock, (Abies Cana¬ 
densis,) so hard to make live, becomes acclimated 
nearly 200 miles south of Chicago after two years 
protection in this manner. 

BRICK OR STONE PAVEMENTS. 

The character of our prairie soils is such as to 
annoy greatly any but a thoroughly prairie-bred or 
prairie-acclimated housewife. As before said, the 
condition of the soil as 1 traveled over the Cham¬ 
paign Nursery and Farm, was anything but com¬ 
fortable. This discomfort was not, confined to the 
fields. About the house and out-buildings, where 
teams arc arriving and departing, aud the tread of 
many feet is constant, the surface does not become 
swarded, and no gravel has yet covered the mud, 

I refer to this matter here, that I may commend 
what I have found to add much to tho cleanliness 
and comfort of prairie homes, at the same time pre¬ 
venting tell-tale lines in the face of the housewife. 
Brick or stone paved areas at the back door, w here 
the workmen most congregate, with a paved trench 
leading to a compost heap to receive the Monday’s 
suds; also paved walks from house to gates and 
out-buildings. Whether brick or stone, these pave¬ 
ments can be washed or swept clean. They are 
better than wood because wood decays. With such- 
walks a man will not need a balancing pole and a 
Blondin’s senseless brain in order to keep out of 
the mud. How many gray hairs, wrinkles, scrub¬ 
bings and sighs just a little, time and money will 
save the mothers of our children ! 

SUNKEN WALKS. 

Ditches of discomfort! I noticed that my friend 
Dunlap condemned them tacitly and silently, yet 
emphatically, for he shunned them and preferred 
the elevated flower border, notwithstanding his 
heavy boots. I, too, followed in his footsteps, leav¬ 
ing the water-filled ditches called “ walks " to the 
enjoyment of amphibious animals. 

I do not know' what my editor-friend thought, as 
he stalked meditatively across his flower borders — 
do not know whether he was mentally molding an 
article on the folly of such walks in a prairie coun¬ 
try, where the soil, when wet, is as adhesive as 
gudgeon grease—do not know- whether he was chid¬ 
ing himself for neglecting to til 1 them up, or whether 
he was wondering if B. wouldn’t make a text of it 
and “give him Jessie.” But I do know that I was 
resolving to cry out against it by the loudest scratch¬ 
ing of my sharpest pen. Elevate the w r alks above 
the border, all ye Suckers, and Iloosiers, and Badg¬ 
ers, and llawkeyos! 

FAWKES’ STEAM PLOW, LANCASTER, 

Stands here in the field where he left it Novem¬ 
ber 22d, 1859, after plowing 2 9-16 acres of tough 
prairie sward in eighty minutes. It is a monument 
to his genius, perseverance, and failure, for the time 
being. The last time I saw Fawkes, he was at 
work with one of his machines, drawing mole- 
ditchers—he said, with considerable success. If he 
can profitably apply Bteam to this work it will be 
the best kind of steam plowing he can possibly do. 

CAIRO. 

A ride of 12 hours from Champaign, and we wake 
up in Cairo—365 miles from Chicago. The salient 
feature of this place is mud —almost fathomless 


































one acre of old ground T harvested 16£ bushels of 
good seed, and from the three acres of sod 30 bush¬ 
els, making 46$ bushels as my whole crop. One- 
half bushel of seed is sufficient for one acre of ground. 

I think flax growing profitable for seed alone, and 
if we had machinery for working up the fiber, there 
would be a great additional profit The following 
is my account with the crop: 

EXPENSE OF CULTURB. 

Plowing four acre?, at 75 cents per acre.53.00 

Harrowing and sowing_ 3.00 

Cutting. 2.00 

Thrashing and cleaning.. 5.00 

Cali seed $1 per bushel__ 2.00 

Total. $15.00 

Value of 46>4 bushels at $1.... 46.50 

Frofit on four acres of ground.. $31.50 

The ground upon which this was sown was a 
black loam, plowed as before stated, and harrowed 
once before and once after sowing, with a fine-tooth 
harrow. The crop was cut with a common grain 
cradle, though a reaper will work well in it. Upon 
the whole I conclude that flax can be grown upon 
the prairies of Illinois with success. 


mud, in which government wagons, with six to 
eight floundering mules attached, are daily drawn 
and wrecked in the effort to serve the commissary 
department of the army. 

We go to the St, Charles, and there meet comers 
and goers of all classes, grades, and rank, in civil 
and military life. Here are a score or more of 
hungry reporters—voracious after something new—- 
adopting all legitimate, and in some cases illegiti¬ 
mate means, to get army news—to fathom the 
secrets of reticent brigadiers; scowling and spurn¬ 
ing and despising the pretentious bombast of some 
stripling shoulder-strap, who faffccts the possession 
of great secrets. 


A Nrw Quarter — Subscriptions, Renewals, <£c .— The first 
quarter of our present volume terminates this week, and a 
new one commences next—April 5th. This is, therefore, a 
favorable period for new single or club subscriptions to com- 
roenee, aud also for the renewal of expiring subscriptions 
All whose terms expire this week will find the number |(j$ 7 | 
printed aftertheir names. [In every rase where a subscription 
docs not end with the yea t and volume the number of the 
paper to which it does extend, an 1 is paid for, is printed with 
tl’.e address ] A large number of subscriptions expire this 
week, and as our terras are in advance, a prompt renewal is 
necessary to secure the uninterrupted continuance of the 
paper — which it is hoped all desire. Quite a number have 
already renewed, and it is believed most others will soon 
follow their example. Those who hAve bad the Rural in 
their families for a year know its value, and (we trust) can ill 
afford to have its visits discontinued, while we aside from any 
profit are most desirous of maintaining its circulation and 
usefulness during the rebellion Thus far its friends have 
stood by the paper nobly, and surely now that there are indi¬ 
cations of a speedy termination of the war, and return to 
peaceful and prosperous times, we anticipate recruits to, 
rather than desertions front, the Rural standard. Renew 
your subscriptions, therefore, steadfast friends, and in doing 
so do not ‘-forget to remember to invite your neighbors to 
subscribe. Hand your names and money to the nearest agent, 
or form a club yourself. This is the right time. 


Messrs. Editors:—A correspondent oi ine 
Rural, who signs himself “ Plowboy,” appears 
anxious to know how he can manage a farm of two 
hundred acres to the best advantage—hut more 
especially doe? he wish to know “ which is the least 
expensive and most remunerative, raising cattle or 
sheep.” If he is sincere in wishing information, and 
I trust he is, having had some Little experience, I 
would suggest that be does not loo hastily adopt any 
one plan, but commence with a system of “mixed 
husbandry,” and thus ascertain by his own experience 
what his farm is best adapted to. A certain portion 
of the land should l>e devoted to grain, enough at 
least to furnish bread tor the family and food for 
stock; for “ Plowboy” must bear in mind that if he 
goes into the stock business, not a little coi n will be 
required to keep stock profitably. My experience 
is, that while 1 consider stock-raising, as a general 
business on the farm, much the most pleasant and 
profitable, yet it can only be made so by good it not 
high feeding. 

In regard to stock, I consider raising mutton sheep 
“less expensive and more remunerative” than cat¬ 
tle. But on a farm of 200 acres I should expect to 
pursue both. I lay down the following proposition 
as a sate rule for “Plowboy,” or any other farmer 
who rents his land, to go by:—Avoid extravagance 
in the purchase of high-priced stock. Purchase as 
many good grade cows as you wish to keep, if you 
can get them at reasonable prices,—if uut, buy the 
best natives you can find of good-size and thrifty 
appearance. Purchase a good Durham bull not 
over two years old. If you are not a judge don't 
touch him. but get a disinterested judge, to select 
one—not giving over one hundred dollars for him. 
Save as many of the heifer calves as you wish to 
breed from. Make steers of the bull calves, (don’t 
be silly enough to save one for a bull.) When your 
heifers are two years old, sell or trade off your old 
bull and get another two-year old, a little better 
than the first if practicable, and not at all related to 
him; aud so continue to prosecute the good work, 
and you will soon get a stock of cattle that will 
enable you to get twenty-five per cent, more tor 
your steers at three years old than your neighbors, 
who pay no regard to the method of breeding, Ac.. 
for theirs at four years old. To effect this, one thing 
must bo kept constantly in view—always breed 
from a lull-blooded bull, of fine size, showing readi¬ 
ness to take on flesh. Let nothing tempt you to 
deviate from it, by introducing a grade bull, even 
though he be seven-eighths or more. To elucidate 
the advantages to be derived from a strict adherence 
to this course would extend this communication to 
an unwarranted length—besides, the reasons arc 
so obvious to all cattle breeders that I could scarcely 
hope to throw any new light upon the subject, 

A few words in regard to sheep. Purchase the 
desired number—say fifty two-year old selected 
native ewes of large size, fine form, thrifty appear¬ 
ance, and well wooled. These are all-important 
requisites, and will require perhaps considerable 
search, as natives are generally defective in most ol 
these qualities, but they can be found. Purchase a 
good Cots wold two-year old buck, if you can get 
him conveniently at a reasonable price—if not, get a 
Leicester or some other long-wooled, heavy-fleeced, 
large, well-formed animal. Turn the buck to a few 
ewes at a time, commencing fust of October. Keep 
them in good condition by feeding loots and a little 
grain. Give them the shelter of an open shed. 
Your lambs will begin to drop the first of March. 
The buck lambs will be fine for market. Take the 
ewe lambs from (he mother in September, and keep 
them from the buck that season, or many of them 
will get with lamb if you do not. Get another buck 
the second year and manage as suggested in regard 
to the cattle, never breeding from the same buck 
more than two years, and always from one having 
as many good points as possible. I should have 
mentioned that you must examine your ewe lambs, 
and if they are defective in size or form, or not well- 
wooled, turn them off, and their mothers with them. 
This is the cheapest and most successful niethod of 
getting a tine flock of paying sheep that has ever 
come under my observation. Many of our farmers 
are adopting this course with the most complete 
success. Your correspondent does not give his 
place of residence, which, because of location, might 
change matters somewhat—nor does he say how 
much money he is willing to invest; but I have 
based my calculation upon what 1 know from expe¬ 
rience and observation to he a safe, prudent, and 
profitable course tor a farmer of moderate means to 
pursue. I. D. G. Nelson. 

Elm Park, near Fort Wayne, Ind., 1862. 


PURE STOCK CHESTER COUNT'S PIGS, 

OWNED BY FASCHALL MORRIS, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Rotation of Crops. 

A carefully arranged system of rotation of 
crops is necessary, in order to neat farming and 
clean culture, and in an article upon “Improvement 
in Farm Management,” the Country Gentleman 
Speaks as follows of the advantages of a rotation: 
“ Weeds multiply under the influence of certain 
crops, if they lollow unchanged. But a constant 
change from one crop to another, cheeks and de¬ 
stroys them. A rotation also applies the fertility of 
the soil in the best and most economical manner, 
preserves order, and prevents confusion, and makes 
a perfectly working machine of the whole farm, cost¬ 
ing nothing whatever but knowledge and proper at¬ 
tention to reduce it to profitable practice.” 

For a rotation where the soil is strong, and where 
weeds have obtained complete possession, the fol¬ 
lowing course is recommended: 

1st year—Wheal after fallow. 

2d “ Clover, pastured or mowed. 

3d “ Corn, with coarse manure applied the 
previous autumn. 

4th “ Spring wheat and barley, seeded by 
rolling. Grass two or more years. 

If the land is clean, being free from weeds, this 
course will he found a good one; in either case 
potatoes or other roots may occupy a part of the 
corn field. 

1st year — Corn on sod, manured the autumn 
previous. 

2d “ Barley, oats, peas, and spring wheat. 

3d “ Wheat, previously manured, and ma¬ 

nure well harrowed. 

4th “ Clover and timothy, two or more years. 


invariably found to tie well larded inside, aud aie 
emphatically The Farmers' Hoy, keeping fat while 
growing, and can be fed off readily at any age. 

The following tacts and figures, furnished us by 
Mr. Morris, are worthy of record in this connec¬ 
tion:— “Joshua Jeffers put up last fall to fatten, 
his Chester Co. sow. after suckling eight pigs. Her 
gross weight was 200 lbs. After feeding her seventy 
days, she weighed, when dressed, 419 lbs., being a 
gain in dead weight ot about 3 lbs. per day. Eli 
Pyle, of West Chester, killed a Chester Co. hog, 
10 months old. which weighed 525 lbs. Levi A. 
Green also killed one, 13 months and 5 days old, 
which weighed 517.) lbs. Messrs. Flagg A Graham. 


Having received several inquiries concerning 
the Chester County (Pa.) breed of Swine, we some 
time ago wrote to Paschall Morris, of Philadel¬ 
phia, to ascertain where a good portrait of a fair 
representative of tbe breed could be procured: 
also a brief and reliable history of the bleed. In 
response, Mr. M. has kindly furnished ns with the 
above portraits of two of bis own pure stock, 
engraved from a photograph, and said to give a fair 
representation of the breed. 

The Pure Chester Pigs (says Mr. Morris) are 
believed to have originated at least thirty years 
ago, by crossing a Bedfordshire boar, imported into 
Chester county, with the best stock of that county. 
By careful selections and breeding, their valuable 
characteristics have become established, so that 
they may now be considered a distinct breed. They 
are known by their pure white color, great length 
and depth of carcass, small head and offal parts, 
capacity for growing to a large size, quiet habits, 
and easy feeding and fattening. They are estimated 
to make a pound per day till two years old, and 
have been killed weighing over 900 lbs. When put 
up to fatten, they often gain 2 to 3 lbs. per day, for 
which many instances could be, cited- They are 


Patent-Officr AcnicrT.TCCx.—Unde r the head of !! Where 
the Money goes to for the Promotion of Agriculture 1” a cor 
respondent of the Tribune, furnishes the following facts and 
figures: 

The annual appropriation by Congress for the “ promotion 
of agriculture ’’ by the Patent-Office is 560.000. We have had 
the curiosit y to look at flic accounts of that establishment, and, 
for the puhlic good, give the following details of expenditures 
from .Inly 1,1861, to Jan. 23, 1S62. a period of seven months: 
Paid to Vil Andrcux & Co., Paris, for seeds ordered 

try Mr. Clemson. 

Paid to Pasha) 1 Morris, for seeds. . 

Paid to Peter Gorman, for 66 bush. 

nock wheat."..... 

Paid to Pashail Morris, for 50 bush. •• Mediterran¬ 
ean wheat. - ’...... 85 00 

Paid to Fasliall Morris, for 1 UO bush barley,. . 40 00 

Paid to Charles A. Leas, fur box of vuigan,_ 75 27 

Paid to C. Edwards Lester, for 50 ox. tomato seed, 

at $1 per or, . 50 00 

Paid to I). J. Browne, for services in Europe, __ 1,500 00 

Paid to David \ Wells, 60 pages for Report, at $5, 300 00 

Paid to Louis Raker, for article on palm sugar. 15 00 

Paid to Louis Schade, for article on lupine. 11 60 

Paid to Samuel J. Parker, for article on grapes,_ 70 00 

Paid for seed-hags,. ... 1,467 53 

Paid for filling hags with seeds,. 290 31 

Paid for freight,. 273 79 

Paid for hooks and papers._ 22 00 

Paid for paste, oil. elmirs. &c.,. 130 41 

Paid for drawing, $15, and copying for Report, 

$293 20. 308 26 

Paid to J. C. McGuire, for rent,. 00 00 

Paid for use of horse, . 238 S3 

Paid for covering Reports..... 72 25 

Paid for stationery..... 1,408 98 

Paid for cutting gross and keeping yard round the 

Patent-Office,. 284 70 

raid for propagating garden - . 2,548 77 

Paid for salaries,. 11,47149 


Tuppalian- 


MORE TALK ABOUT POTATOES 


they augment their capital, besides receiving a large 
interest. And those who succeed in raising the 
heaviest crops while they at the same time improve 
and enrich their lands, are the lest fanners. If the 
farmer can by dint of industry and economy 
accomplish theso ends, he may feel assured that he 
is in the narrow way to prosperity and wealth. 

It is an axiom in agricultural science, that in order 
to succeed well in Ills pofession, the farmer must 
raise good crops, and at the same time increase the 
value and productiveness of his farm. Hence the 
importance of adopting the most feasible plan for 
the accomplishment of these results. 

In addition to the judicious application to the soil 
ol the various kinds of fertilizing materials pro¬ 
duced on tbe farm, the easiest and least expensive 
method of keeping up the vigor of the soil, is 
undoubtedly to make a free use of clover seed 
every spring by seeding down all of the grain fields, 
especially those to bo “sluhbled in.” Many farmers 
think it a waste of seed to sow clover on oats or bar¬ 
ley ground that they intend to plow in the fall for 
wheat; but experience has shown those who have 
practiced it, that it is a paying business, We have 
often seen clov er in stubble fields at harvest a foot 
or more in height, completely covering the ground, 
which being plowed in the fall furnished a good 
coat of manure for the next crop, increasing the 
yield of wheat or rye. perhaps three or four bushels 
per acre, besides adding to the fertility of the 
ground for succeeding crops. Now. the whole 
expense of seeding an acre, with clover seed, one 
year witfe another, will not exceed one dollar; and 
assuming that the increase of wheat in consequence 
would, on an average, be three bushels per acre, we 
see at once tbe advantages and profits of this prac¬ 
tice. N. B. Ament. 

Mt. Morris, N. Y., 1862. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I noticed an article 
in a late issue, over the signature of your corres¬ 
pondent E. Y. W. Dox, of Wilson, N. Y, in rela¬ 
tion to the profit of raising potatoes. Mr. Dox 
thinks *• they were thrown into tbe vegetable king¬ 
dom merely by way of variety to make compari¬ 
sons with, and to experiment upon.” So far as 
profit is concerned, he says, “I would class them 
with the business of getting up and hauling cord- 
wood,” and further says, “It is all hard, heavy, and 
dirty work, and nothing else, and tbe value of the 
crop does not ordinarily compensate for the labor, 
trouble, and expense of growing,” Ac. 

Messrs. Eds., I have had some experience in this 
dirty work of raising potatoes, within the last six 
years, and knout that it has been the most profitable 
branch of farming in tins part of the county. Until 
last year there has been In operation in this county 
at least 10 starch mills, running, on an average, 
10,000 bushels annually, making an aggregate 
amount of 400.000 bushels, which, at the usual price, 
(twenty cents,) would make $80,000 from the potato 
crop alone. 

During the five years preceding the last, (1801,) 
I have planted, on an average, four acres annually, 
the yield averaging 300 bushels per acre, which 
would amount to $60 per acre, $240 per annum, and 
by the following table Mr. Dox can calculate whether 
it pays or not: 

Hauling manure, one acre....$ 2 00 

Plowing “ 3 00 

Cost of seed “ 3 00 

Hoeing “ 3 00 

Harvesting “ 5 00 

Hauling ‘‘ 5 00 

Value of manure “ 10 00 

Total expense---.$31 00 

leaving for net profit $29 per acre. This, we think, 
is a fair estimate, although in 1859 we raised from 
three acres 1,159 bushels, which, at 20 cents per 
bushel, made for clear profit $46.26 per acre. 

Owing to the large amount of starch in market, 
and the distracted prices of manufactured cotton 
fabrics, there was less than two-thirds of the usual 
profit realized by potato growers last year, which 
decline has caused a common saying among the 
fanners, “ What shall we do now to get money?” 
Some argue that it is injurious to the farms to raise 
potatoes, but give the soil enough to eat and it will 
do its whole duty. J. H. Moore. 

Brandon. N. Y., 1S62. 


Don’t “Stop Mt Pacer ! ”—We are frequently scolded for 
adhering to our uniform advance terms, and discontinuing the 
Rural accordingly. Some friends think we thereby question 
their integrity or responsibility Not so. Wo only adhere to 
a rule which cannot well be departed from, without a mute- 
rial change in our system of doing business. Of course tve 
never stop to inquire as to tbe responsibility of subscribers; 
and those who are sensitive on the point, take a wrong view 
of the matter. Ono writes, “ Don’t stop my paper again until 
you sen my obituary another, •• I want you to book me for 
a life subscriber to the Rural, aud not stop it the moment the 
time paid for expires, fur 1 ’ui good for tbe money required ;" 
and another, who remits the gold to renew, says, “Please 
continue your paper, aud never slop it for want of money, fur 
that will surely come, until 1 have to give up reading for 
eating.” All which, aud many like requests, are compli¬ 
mentary, yet, friends all, we must adhere to our terms. 


ifnpivkisi anti gUrnvm 


Soiling Cattle. — Will sonic of the Rural’s subscribers 
give me information about soiling cattle? 1 would like to see 
the Dr and Or side of some well-conducted soiling experiments 
through » term of years,—C. JL EaikiiankS, Homer, N. Y. 


Coal 'I’ar and Gravel Roofing. — Will some of the 
Rural’s numerous contributors give, through its columns, a 
recipe for making the patent roofing of coal tar and gravel? 
Does it make a durable roof?—M. 3. Baker, Portland, Mich. 


Ice House in Cellar. — Will you tell the readers of your 
valuable paper whether an ice house in the cellar is practices 
Ulc.t If so, how should it be constructed, drained, Ac v And 
is (here any thing unhealthy in its close proximity to Hie occu¬ 
pants of tile house?—LvquiKKi!. Mt. Pleasant, March 19.1862. 

We would much prefer a building outside. It would be 
belter for tbe ice and for tbe house, and could be made at 
very little expense. Good drainage and ventilation at the top 
are the two most important points to be observed in keeping ice. 


How Horses ark Made High Steppers,— Here is an item 
which will attract the attention of horsemen, and especially 
those fond of higti steppers. Whether the plan described is 
worthy of adoption ill this country, or would pay, is a ques¬ 
tion for those interested to decide A foreign paper says: — 
“ High stepping carriage horses, now scarce, are greatly prized 
in London. In the north of Germany, whence theso horses 
are chiefly imported, you urny frequently see the animals 
exercising on the high roads, caparisoned with heavy cloth¬ 
ing, wearing no blinkers, hut large spectacles. These speeta 
eles are strong magnifiers, and each pebble, to (lie eyes of the 
deluded qnadruped, appear as a granite boulder j so in bis 
youth and ignorance be lifts up his legs high in the air to 
avoid their contact, and thus contracts that habit of high step¬ 
ping. so much admired, aud for which amateurs pay unheard 
of prices.” ^ _ 


Large Chop of Straw and Smact. Yield of Wheat.— Can 
any of the numerous readers of the Rural inform me through 
Its columns of tbe cause of wheat growing too large straw aud 
tin* heads not filled, especially the lower part of the head, 
with no kernels in for an inch or more? Also a remedy.— 
Sylvester Smith, Saltjlert. C. W. 

It is thought that manures rich in nitrogen often cause an 
over growth of straw at the expense of the grain, often caus¬ 
ing it to fall, when of course it cannot fill. This is corrected 
by the use of hones or other phosphatic manures. Perhaps 
some of our correspondents can throw light on this subject. 


Sheep Killed iiy Dogs. — A Penn Yan paper states that, 
recently, a fine flock of sheep belonging to the widow 
Ketchum, near that village, has been twice visited by two 
savage dogs, which nearly destroyed the entire flock. * About 
eighty were killed and bitten. One of tiie dogs was taxed with 
a chunk of lead, hut the other escaped — perhaps to destroy 
other flocks. Meantime our legislators may possibly discuss, 
though it is doubtful whether they will "report progress” 
upon or enact, the Smell-needed and long prayed-for tux ou 
dogs. Some members of the legislature probably have the 
fear of dog-owning constituents before their eyes, yet we 
trust it may mt he truly said or sung of them that 
“ They know the right, and they approve it, too, 

Condemn the wrong aud still the wrong pursue!” 


or auv provocation whatever? —A Suhscriher, Manhasset, 
Queens Co., iV J'. 1802. 

Youatt considers this vice as arising too often from the 
tiabit of grooms and stable boys of teasing the horse. That 
which is at first an indication of annoyauce at the pinching 
and tickling of the groom, and without any design to injure, 
gradually becomes the expression of auger, and the effort to 
do mischief. The horse likewise too soon recognizes the least 
appearance of timidity, and takes advantage of the discovery. 
There is no cure for this vice; and lie cannot he justified who 
keeps a kicking horse in hia stable. 

Some horses acquire, from mere irritability and fidgetiness, 
a habit of Ricking at the stall or the hail, aud particularly at 
night. The neighboring horses are disturbed, and the kicker 
gets swelled hocks, or some more serious injury. This is also 
a habit very difficult to correct, if suffered to become estab¬ 
lished. Mares are far more subject to it than horses. 

Before the habit is inveterately established, a thorn bush or 
a piece of furze fastened against the partition or post will 
sometimes effect u cure. When the horse finds that he is 
pretty severely pricked, he will not long continue to punish 
himself In confirmed cases, it may he necessary to have 
recourse to the log, but the legs are often not a little bruised 
by it. A rather long and heavy piece of wood attached to a 
chain has been buckled above the hock, so as to reach about 
half way down the leg. "When the horse attempts to kick 
violently, his leg will receive a severe blow; tills, aud the 
repetition of it. may, after a time, teach him to be quiet. 

The authors of the Stable hook think tills habit is some¬ 
times a species of insanity There is no accounting lor it. 
The horse may he perfectly peaceable in all oilier respects. 
Some seem to intend injury to horses standing next them. 
But many kick all night, though there should be no other 
horse in the stable. Few take to the habit while they are in 
full and constant work, and many give it over partly, or 
entirely, ufter their work becomes laborious. If curable, it 
will he cured by work. Notlting else brings them so effectu¬ 
ally to their senses. 


HOW TO MAKE MAPLE SUOAB. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —In your last num¬ 
ber I find inquiries in regard to tbe manufacture of 
maple sugar; and having bad some experience in 
tbe business, I thought perhaps 1 might impart 
information on the subject that would be ol use to 
some of my fellow farmers. I see it stated in said 
number that the making of maple sugar is a very 
simple process, and 1 should judge that most people 
thought it so from the fact that most of the (so-called) 
maple sugar we sec in market is unworthy the 
name: and I am confident if those making the arti¬ 
cle would take more pains and attach mure impor¬ 
tance to its manufacture, we should not see so much 
of the black, gummy, unpalatable trash that too 
frequently passes for maple sugar. I think the 
observance of the following directions will enable 
any ono to produce a good article. 

In the first place, have clean vessels for the sap. 
In boiliug, take care to keep out all foreign sub¬ 
stances. Boil to a thin sirup, strain through a cloth 
while warm, into a deep vessel, and let it stand at 
least twenty-four hour.-'. Turn off the sirup into 
kettles or pans for “sugaring-off,” being caretul to 
leave ail the settlings, (small vessels for “sugarlng- 
off" produce the best article.) Put over a slow lire; 
when about blood heat, stir in about half a pint of 
new milk to three gallons of simp; let it heat to tbe 
boiling point; but be sure before it commences to 
foam to take off’ all the scum; for should the scum, 
after rising, boil in with the sirup, you will find 
your sugar full of dark specks. Boil over a brisk 
fire until nearly done, taking care to remove any 
scum that might rise during boiling. When nearly 
done, moderate the heat to prevent burning. To 
ascertain when it is boiled enough, take snow, or 
ice, if they can be had, (if not, a piece of cold steel 
orcold water willdo,)and dip some of the sugarupon 
it. If you want hard sugar, that will not-drain, boil 
until the candy becomes brittle; if you wish your 
sugar to drain, stop boiling as soon as it will make 
a pretty firm candy. The more you stir it while 
cooling, the whiter will be your sugar; but stirring 
much tends to injure the grain, consequently if you 
want a good grain, stir but little before it begins to 
grain. 

To make sap vinegar, boil from four to seven 
gallons, (according to quality.) down to one. Strain 
into open barrels; add about three quarts of yeast 


Wants no Pay for Doing Good.— In response to our 
Supplement containing awards of premiums to Rusal Agents, 
Mr. J. C. Barnes, of Livingston county, writes: — “I see by 
the Supplement that you have awarded me a premium book. 
In place of the same you may, if you choose, send me extra 
copies of the Rural, atul I will send them to my friends who 
do not take the same. As for me, it does lee more good to see 
a large package of the Rural come to our office than any 
premium you can send. As long as J can further the interest 
pf the Rural, it will he cheerfully done.” 


The Best Time to Sow Plaster. 

A correspondent of the Otsego Republican 
gives his views about the best time of sowing plas¬ 
ter, in the following paragraph. How do his 
experiments accord with those of Rural readers? 
He says: 

*• For about a dozen years we have annually made 
experiments on sowing plaster. We have had it 
sown on grass-land in every month in the year, 
except'November and December. We have been 
successful, sometimes, with most of the different 
applications: but have invariably been fully satis¬ 
fied with that sown in the month of March. On 
grass land we think three-fourths of a bushel per 
acre, sown in March, of more value than double, the 
amount in May or June. Onr custom is, if possible, 
to sow it on a light snow, the melting of which 
seems to have a beneficial effect in dissolving gyp¬ 
sum. Where we had live acres, tour years ago, and 
a corner left to note the effect, it lias been visible for 
miles each summer since; the piece left furnishing 
certainly a third less feed and of a much paler 
color. Last season the plaster sown in March 
•worked wonders,’ while that of May and June 
seemed to be lost entirely. Try it, ye agriculturists." 


The Trenton Ac. Society (Oneida Co.) held its annual 
meeting on the 10th ult. The financial report was very satis¬ 
factory, showing a balance in the treasury, and also a fund of 
$100 on interest for future use. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: PresidmU—ld. A. Bl»k. Vice 
J’resident —H. McIntosh. Secretary —Perry Philieo. Treas¬ 
urer— Charles M. Gouge. Librarian —Perry Philieo. Direct¬ 
ors—Yvoxune, A. Wilber, Win. J. Babcock, Asa B. Downer, 
and John C. Preston. 

Kirkland Ag. Society. — At a recent meeting of farmers 
and others in Clinton (Oneida Co.,) a Town Ag Society was 
organized, receiving 54 members, and electing the following 
officers: President— Dr. T. J. Sawyer. Vice Presidents — 
Sylvester Curtis, A. I). Grannia. Secretary— T. B. Miner. 
Treasurer—S. L. Cook. 

Drtden Union Ag. Society. —At the annual meeting of 
tliis Society, held on the 11th ult., the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President — Charles Givens. 
Vice President —J. B. Hart. Secretary —A. F. Haupt. Treas¬ 
ure i —Eli Spear. Directors —J. Ogden, Oakly Robinson. 


“ Farmers are beginning to appreciate the value 
of manure.” 

During the last two or three years, much has been 
said and written about the value of the various 
kinds of manure, used by farmers and gardeners, as 
fertilizers ol tbe soil. Some have been panic- 
stricken with fear, lest “Mother Earth” should 
become in time perfectly sterile, while oihers have as 
zealously labored to prove the absurdity of the doc¬ 
trine of prospective sterility. Numerous arguments 
have been elicited from experien.ee and observation 
in both Europe and America, which, to the latter 
class, (and perhaps to many others.) seemed a tri¬ 
umphant vindication of the abilities of “ Dame Na¬ 
ture” to supply the requisite amount of material 
for the production ot the various kinds of grass, 
grain, fruit 3 , aud vegetables for all coming genera¬ 
tions; providing that the cultivators of Ibe soil 
make a judicious use of the means in their power to 
preserve the latent energies and productiveness of 
the earth required to furnish an abundant supply 
of the cereals, &c., for the consumption of man and 
beast for the present and all future time. 

The great desideratum in farming, is to raise good 
crops without exhausting the soil. They who suc¬ 
ceed in doing this are good farmers—tor they keep 
their laud at least at its par value. But those who 
not only get good crops, hut increase yearly the 
fertility of their farms, are still better farmers —for 


Diarrhcka or. Dysentery in Sheep. — Will the Rural, or 
some wool grower, give us some tried remedy for the above 
diseases. I have lost a valuable sheep by the latter, which 
baffled all my small stock of remedies. 

That “leaky eap pan” may. perhaps, he stopped by the 
following, which is "simou pure” for sugar kettles: First, 
drawing the cracks together by riviting on a strip of iron; 
melt together equal parts of black lead and sulphur, and 
when eotd, break in pieces and melt into tbe cracks with a hot 
iron.— C. L. H., Spring Mitts, Allegany Co., IV. Y, 1862. 


Heavy Hogs. — Au agent in Rensselaer county sends us an 
item which avers that Mr. Nathan Akins, of Sehaghticoke, 
recently killed seven hogs, the united weight of which was 
4,384 lbs. Their weights separately were 805, 767, 642, 672, 
530. 470, 538, averaging a little over 626 lbs. This is the heav¬ 
iest string of porkers we have chronicled the present season, 
we believe, and will he found hard to beat. 


Flax Culture in Illinois. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer gives 
his experience with flax last year—the first experi¬ 
ence which he has had with raising it in Illinois, 
although- he had grown it for several years previ¬ 
ously in Ohio. He says: 

In April I plowed my ground, and sowed my flax 
in May, half a bushel to the acre, as follows: one 
and one-half bushel to three acres, on second sod, 
and the balance, one-half bushel, on one acre of 
old ground, which was very mellow, having been 
planted in potatoes the previous year. From the 


Willow Peeling Machine. —In reference to the inquiry in 
last Rural for a good willow peeling machine, a correspond¬ 
ent at Geneva, N. Y., writes us that a very simple aud effectual 
machine driven by either horse or hand power, is now being 
perfected there, — a cut and advertisement of which will 
appear iu the Rural in two or three weeks. 


Down ox “Dougs.” —An intelligent and progressive Wayne 
county farmer writes — " Hope you will throw your influence 
in favor of a strong dog-tax law, that will compel officers to 
do their duty, and owners to pay the tax, kiU tho dog, or go 
to jail, that we may hereafter have more lambs and fewer 
puppies.” Aye, Sir, we are in favor of such a law, but the 
people must move in the matter to secure its enactment. 


Curb for Curb on Horses.— One ounce of origanum; 
one ounce of oil of spike; one ounce of gum camphor. Mix 
together, apply it to the curb with a feather once a day, and 
heat in with a hot iron. Keep the horse quiet for a few days. 
I have tried it. and found it to cure every case.— W. Skadex, 
Pour Comers, Huron Co.. Ohio, 1862. 
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children of cutting bouquets for their little visitors 
and friends; their love and admiration of each new 
variety as it blossomed; and many a lesson of 
instruction was learned in connection with those 
few tlowcrs. 
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Fink i rear T. Co. Kino Apple Tito 
i.axd. Genesee Nurseries. Limn, N. Y 


CUBING AND KEEPING HAMS 


PRUNING THE GRAPE, 


Then there was little Nellie A-, 

and one or two other little faces, used to peer 
through the fence at our flowers so wistfully that I 
divided my treasures with them as far as practicable, 
and it has been a source of great pleasure to me to 
see her love for the beautiful in nature increase with 
her years. If there is one who reads the Rural who 
does not cultivate flowers, commence this spring, 
and those who do. encourage those who do not: 
divide with the poor and needy your seeds and 
plants, and especially encourage your children to 
love them, for it will refine their taste. Almost 
every one can do a little good in this way; fulfill 
your mission on earth, exalt human nature. Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, and after many days it 
shall return to thee. d. j. s. 

Salttlcet, C. W., 1862. 
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The pruning of the grape is simple, and the labor 
is not as great as most persons suppose. When the 
vine is once under perfect control, its after training 
and management is a pleasant work; but it is some¬ 
thing of a job to subdue an old and neglected vine, 
and a perfect nuisance to have a neglected or lmlf- 
cared-for vino around the premises. We give our 
plan of pruning and training the vine. It is simple, 
and requires no more skill than every intelligent 
amateur or farmer may possess, with a few hours 
thought, and a little practice. If good, strong two 
or three year old vines are plauted, the following is 
the course of treatment. 


_ K. J. I'PTTKR. Knoivl^vU k*. Mi loans Co.. N. Y 

N AT rV\K2 -« r f KKjVS, to 12 1 1 ic 

lit S/i.iHl pjm- 1IXW, of jlit> tqlfo w I III? vitriol iemBalsam Fir’ 
tv nite Fine, Hemlock, Arbor \ ite. \\ bile sonic* ami Lurch 
__ a _ JAMES A. ROOT, Shaneat oleg, N, Y. 

rpKKEK! r I K1U KX! and OK:AI-»E 

J. INKB. —A 1 store ntp.k embracing Standard and 
Dwarf I rei-H Of all the choicest fruits lor U»e Orchard and Dar¬ 
den, tine, hcitlUi.v. and well grown Trees. 

Grape vinca, embracing all the now and rnrn gorta Beautiful 
Ornamental Trees and Greenhouse Hants. Seedliuim ami 
Stocks for Nunierymeri. All cheap by the dor,on. iik), or l,oon, 
Now is tin* time to buy. All warranted true to name. Send hr 
a Catalogue. W T ,C E. SMITH, 

087-21 Gen ova Nursery, Genova, N, Y. 

GEEHS .AT LOW PKICEsT 
^ ’ FOR SFRIUTGr OF 1862. 

J. UAl’AI -IK reflfiei'tfully invites the attention of the public 
to his present lame ami select, stock of seeds, he has now in 
store, and oilers al the Ion eat. prices the (allowing: 

250 bushels Early Kent Fens. 

SO do Black Eye Marrowfat Pena. 

100 do Irish do do. 

25 do Champion of England do. 

loo do Dwarf Bliin Imperial do. 

15 do Daniel {KRoorke do. 

wo do Canada Creeper do. 

5 do Strawberry, or Tom Thumb Peas. 

40 do Top Onions. 

20 do Potato i in Iona. 

100 do Timothy Seed. 

20 do Clover Seed. 

50 do lied Top Seed, 

40 do Kentucky Blue Grass Seed. 

25 do Orchard Gross do. 

60 do Hemp do. 

fsw pounds Long Oranee Carrot do. 

200 do do White do do. 

1000 do Turnip do. 

1000 do Long Blond and Blond Turnip Beet Seed. 

2000 do White ami Yellow Sugar Beet do. 

1000 do Mangel Wurzel do. 

Also, a foil slock of SI TF.KIOK GARDEN BEEPS. Parties 
wanting any of the above, w ill plea-e call and examine my 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

C ,v~ All orders from a distune? prompt!V attended to, and 
seeds shipped by Railroad nr Express, ns directed (B37-2teo 
.1. KARAUE. Cenesee Seed Store, Rochester, N. Y. 


what to do with his hams, which he has smoked, and 
finds them not salt enough to keep through Hie 
summer. If you will permit me, I will toll him 
how he can keep them. Slice them as you would 
for cooking; fry them a little, and put them down in 
layers in an earthen or stone jar, pouring the laid 
that fries out of them upon each layer, adding 
enough to cover them, until the jar is full. Leave 
the meat covered with lard; use at pleasure, and 
fry to suit your taste when using. In this way they 
will keep for years. — D. L. Pitcher, Johnson's 
Creek, K. Y., 1862. 

Eos. Rural New-Yorker:— Noticing an inquiry 
in the Rural for curing hams and keeping them 
through warm weather, I send mine, knowing it to 
be good:—Heat a quantity of salt in an iron kettle, 
and when well heated through, rub the hams thor¬ 
oughly for three mornings in succession, if of com¬ 
mon site. Largo hams will require more rubbing 
than small ones,—A. J. M., Hew Hartford, Oneida 
Co., N. Y., 18G2. 

Los. Rural New-Yorker:— Seeing the inquiry 
of C. S. Ho RLE Y, in the Rural, how to save his 
hams, which are not salt enough to keep through 
the summer, I will send you my way of keeping 
hams, which we have found to lie very good. You 
will first dry the hams well, and then pack in a bar¬ 
rel or box, in fine salt. Set in a cool, dark, dry 
place, and you may keep them as long as you 
please.—W m. Beaty, Pontiac, Mich., 1862, 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — Noticing in the 
Rural an inquiry how to preserve hams through 
hot weather, that had not taken sufficient salt. I will 
give you what I have tried to satisfaction. In the 
veai’ 1856 1 salted hams out of hogs of 450 to 500 
cwt., and in the spring they were perfectly fresh. 
I took a store box and put it in the third story, 
where it was dry. packed the hums in salt, and they 
kept fresh and nice all summer, and the salt was 
good for next tall salting.—L. L., Chester Co., Pa., 
1862. 


Knqmrifjj and SVusurm 


PLANTS FOIl NAME. 

Ens. Rural Nrw Yokkkr:— Will you please give the names 
of the inclosed grasses, ? They were handed me by a lady 
subscriber, who requested me to send them.—11. II., Hooper 
Broome Co., A’, i', 1362. 

The specimens accompanying the above are very neatly 
preserved, but some of them are so imperfect as to render it 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain names. 

GRASSES. 

No. 1. A grass which we do not recognize. Specimen too 
imperfect. When tliis grass is in (lower next summer, will 
our correspondent please send us an entire plant—roots, stems, 
leaves, and Rowers. 

No. 3. Paxpatum sattguinale , Lam.— (Panicum. L., Digi 
(aria, Scop.) —Purple Finger Grass; Crab Grass. A trouble¬ 
some weed. 

No. 4. Oplifmrnux Crux galli. Kc.vru. — (Panfrum, L.) — 
Cock’s spur Grass; Barnyard Grass. Generally regarded as a 
weed, though Fu.vr says '• some experiments have been 
marie to cultivate this species in the place of millet, to cut 
for green fodder. It is relished by stock, and is very succu¬ 
lent ami nutritive, while its yield is large." 

No. 5. Srtaria viridix — Wild Timothy; Green Foxtail; 
Bottle Grass. Worthless, though not regarded as a serious 
nuisance. 

No. 10. Agrostu alba —White Bent; English Bent; White- 
top; Dew Grass; Bonnet Grass. Sometimes used in the man¬ 
ufacture of bonnets. 

No. 11. Poa annua —Annual Spear Grass. Flint says this 
grass 11 forms a very large part of the sward of New England 
pastures, producing an early and sweet feed, exceedingly 
relished by cattle.'' 

No. 12. Please send a perfect specimen of tliis when in 
blossom. 

No. 14. Gtyceria nervala — Meadow Spear Grass; Nerved 
Manna Grass. A tolerably good pasture grass. 

No. 16. Panicum drpauperatum, Mchl. — Worthless Panic 
Grass. 

No. 17. Panicum latifolium —Broad leaved Panic Grass. Of 
no value for cultivation. 

RCSIIES. 

No. 2. Elrorharis obtusa. Schultes — (Scirpus obtusus, 
WiLLP ; Scirpus capttatus, Mi ul. )—Obtuse Spike Rush. 

No. 8. EcirpUS alrovirem, Mchl.—D ark Green Club Rush. 

SEDGES. 

No. 6. Carcx inlumesecns, Pudge — (C. folliculata. Seme.)— 
Swollen-fruited Sedge. 

No. 7. Carcx lentas-ulala, Mcul. —Long-pointed Sedge. 

No. 9. Carex vulpinoidea , 11 ichx. — (C. muUi/lora , Muhl.) — 
Fox Sedge. 

No. 13. Carex fextneaera, ten a.—FeseueHike Sedge. 

No. 16. Didivhium spathaccum —Duliehium. 

None of the Sedges arc of any real value, though they con¬ 
stitute a large portion of what is called “ swale hay ” in some 
parts of the country. 

OTHER PLANTS. 

No, 18 . Spergula arvcnsU — Corn Spurrey. This plant is 
known only as a weed in tliis country, though it is cultivated 
for forage in some parts of Europe. 

No. 19. Padhcrrum stdoides— Ditch Stone-crop. 

No. 20. We are unable to ascertain the name from the 
specimen before ns. 


The first year after planting, train two branches 
horizontally along the bottom of the trellis, in the 
direction of n, d, as far as good ripe wood can be 
obtained, 


All the old wood must be cut away at 
the time of planting, leaving only two good eyes to 
form those horizontal branches. The second year 
train up six shoots from these horizontal branches, 
three from each, as shown by the dark lines or 
branches iu the engraving, a, a , a, a. If the hori¬ 
zontal branches are not long enough to cover the 
trellis, one branch at each end may be bent down 
the next spring, for this purpose. The third year 
mb otf all shoots that push from the horizontal 
branches, except six. one between each of the per¬ 
pendicular shoots, as shown by the dotted lines, b, b, 
and train these up as in previous years. This season 
the first upright branches will bear fruit, after which 
they should he cut down to the horizontal branch, 
and the bearing shoots for the fourth year will start 
from those trained upright the third. This cutting 
down every winter the shoots that bore fruit the pre¬ 
vious season, must be repeated every year. This we 
know is forming a bearing vine in a short time; but 
if the plants set out are strong, and the soil deep 
and rich, and kept well cultivated, it can be done. 

If the plants set out are small, little can be done 
the first year more than to give them strength, and 
they may be allowed to take their course, merely 
supporting the branches with stakes. In this case, 
cut back to two eyes the second spring, for the 
formation of the horizontal branches. As a branch 
grows much better perpendicular than horizontal, 
those intended for the main-arms or horizontal 
branches should be kept in an upright position by 
fastening to the trellis or to stakes during the grow¬ 
ing season the first year. 

This system, it will be seen, is very simple, the 
winter pruning consisting only in cutting down one- 
half the horizontal branches, and the summer work 
in pinching off the lateral branches as fast as they 
appear, leaving only one leaf to each, and in pinch¬ 
ing off, or stopping, as it is culled, the fruit-bearing 
branches some three or four leaves beyond the last 
cluster of fruit. Tliis should be done as soon as the 
fruit is set. The longer it is delayed, the looser the 
hunches. If you wish the clusters very compact, 
pinch when in flower. The laterals must bo re¬ 
moved as often as they appear during the summer. 


is, when well-grown, tender and crisp. To be tit for 
the table, radishes must make a quick growth. If 
they grow slow, and are a long time ill the ground, 
they become hard, woody, and hot, and arc wormy, 
generally. Wo presume all are aware of this fact, 
yet how to obtaiu them in perfection is not so well 
understood. If grown in a hot-bed there is no diffi¬ 
culty, if they are not too thick, and sufficient air is 
given. If these two points are neglected, they will 
mu up to tops, and be worthless. It is useless to 
try to grow radishes in a frame with cucumbers, for 
they will not bear the heat necessary to perfect the 
cucumber. This is the reason why a correspondent, 
whose inquiry we now have before us. failed. Rad¬ 
ishes, lettuce, and annual flowerin 
grown I 


DOUGHNUTS AND A HINT 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Having an excel¬ 
lent recipe for making doughnuts, I thought I would 
send it to you for the. benefit of your lady readers. 
This is the way to make them: 

Take one pint of sour cream; three eggs; two cups 
of white sugar j one teaspoonful of soda; season to 
taste. If the cream is not sour, add a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Fry in good hot lard to a light 
brown. 

To my young lady friends I would say, you had 
better try my recipe immediately; for it was through 
the agency of some of these doughnuts that I won 
an ardent admirer; and to tbe married ladies I 
would say, when your husband comes borne from 
his business cross and ill-natured, (as men some¬ 
times will,) set before him a few of these delicious 
doughnuts, and see how soon he will become com¬ 
municative and pleasant. If you happen to have 
children, (which heaven grant you may,) and they 
are troublesome, just give each one a doughnut, and 
their cries will cease immediately. Tuy them; for 
they have proved peace-makers in every family of 
my acquaintance where they have been used. 

Sandy HR), N. V., 1862. Minerva S. 


g plants, may be 

---—i together, always placing the Lettuce in the 
front of the frame where it will get the drip of the 
sash. This is injurious to most plants, but of great 
benefit to lettuce. 

For out-door culture, it is not best to sow radishes 
too early. The soil should first be warm and dry. 
Select a warm, sheltered border, anil a sandy soil, 
and if possible add to it a Little new soil from tbe 
woods, or commons, or the corners of the fences. 
A barrel of this soil will prove of great advantage 
if spread on the surface, or slightly mixed with the 
surface earth. After the seed is sown, sift on a little 
coal ashes or charcoal dust. It this course is pur¬ 
sued, radishes of the most crisp and delicate char¬ 
acter will be obtained, at least in almost all cases. 
Of course success depends somewhat upon the 
weather, which is best if >|i 

warm and showery. Af- 11 J|j | % .1 

ter the plants appear, if aj Ml pj 

the little black beetle is fc i i/./ 1 / 

troublesome, throw over 
the beds a sprinkling of 
dry ashes every day or 
so until the rough leaf 1 j| M 

appear HH I'l'i II 

The quality of the rad- Ikjh , : ']1 | , jijjlj 

ish depends a good deal 
more upon the manner in j ftjwlkjU 

which it is grown than 
upon the variety, and yet 
there is considerable dif- 
lerence in the sorts. The ^ 

Olive-Shaped Rose, of 

which we give an en- 

graving, is the best vari- 

ety we havo ever grown, Nx 

being yery tender and ^ 

mild. The Early Frame 

is excellent for the hot- l 

bed, and the. Long Scar- \ 

let and White Turnip are \ 


Seed AVarehouse, 

IS JOHN ST., ISTICW YORK. 

SEEDS BY MAIL. 

SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

SEEDS FOR THE GARDENER. 

SEEDS FOR THE FLORIST. 

SEEDS FOR THE NURSERYMAN. 

SEKI IS FOR THE AMATEUR 

SEEDS FOR THE DEALER. 

Send for our DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE of Veg¬ 
etable and Agricultural SEEDS'for 1HG2. 

tST Send for our DESCRIITIVE FRICF.D CATALOGUE of 
FLOWER SEEDS for 1862. 

The two combined contain tli« largest collection of seeds to 
be found in tliis country, embracing every standard and improv- 
ed variety, together with all the novelties aj the dan- 

GARNET CHILI POTATOES. A seedling introduced by C. 
E. Goodrich. He claims for it a higher degree of hardiness and 
adaptation to all soiL and weather than any other sort known, 
and in good mils and ..canons, and with fair culture, they will 
yield from 250 to 350 busheJs to the acre. 

Price per peck, 50 cents; per bushel $1.70; per barrel of 2J£ 
bushels, $4.00. 

All the following varieties of SEEDS mailed, post-paid, to any 
part of the United States (with the exception of those marked 
thus *, which may be mailed to those wishing them by this con¬ 
veyance, at an additional expense of one cent per oz ,) on re¬ 
ceipt of the amount annexed. Cents. 

New Specified Lima Beans.per packet 25 

New Corrugated Pole do. do 25 

Thorhurn’e Nonpareil Cnufiilower.per oz. 75c do 10 

Earl.v Paris do .... do 75c do 10 

Riant White Solid CeSety --. do 25c do 5 

Improved New York Purple Eggplant do 60c do 10 

Early Wiurnngstndt Cabliage. ' do 20c do 5 

New Cottager's Kale. do 20c do 5 

Early Vienna Kohl I tab) . do 20e do 5 

SHw-Jcrsev Hybrid Uuenntber (vy long) do 3Uc do 5 

Kariy Untied Silesia Lettuce..-. do 20c do 5 

New White Japan Melon (curly).—. do 25 

Huntington do ivery large). do 25 

Strawberry Watermelon . . do 25 

u re|jch s. nrkt Turnip Radish. .per oz. 10 

New Madras .edible pod) Radish.per packet 10 

Honolulu Nectarine Si t umsh. .- ... —peqoz. 30 

Fejec Dlnu'I Tomato. 

French Upright do. 

Berlin Teltaii Turnip 


Grow i xv, Pk a us you Maiikkt. — I contemplate setting out 
about eighty pear trees this spring, with the view of raising 
fruit for (lie New York market. Will you, or some of your 
correspondents, inform me through the Riuri. what kind is 
the most profitable? I» it bent to plant all of one kind nr an 
assortment? The ground descends to fire west, llow near 
will theydoto.be sot? Are standards or dwarfs best?—Wa. 
Eastwood, Savannah, IVayue Co.. A T , 1862. 

The above embraces pretty rntleli flic Whole subject of pear 
culture, which we have been discussing In our columns for 
several years. AVe must refer our friend to the discussions 
before the Fruit Growers' Society of Western New York, and 
the various communications from practical men. The grower 
for market should not have a great many varieties, as tliis 
causes extra labor in picking and marketing, without any 
benefit. In tact it is often easier to sell ten barrels of pear? 
than one, form the former ease the quantity is sufficient to 
make it an object for the wholesale dtaler to take some pains 
to obtain the crop As to the best varieties, It would be 
difficult to get three pear growers to agree exactly. A gentle¬ 
man, and one of the most extensive pear growers in this part 
of the State, to whom wc have just handed the above for his 
opinion, (Lays plant nothing but Louise Bonne do Jersey and 
Dueliesse d'Angoulcmc—both dwarfs. Ho would not have a 
staudard iu his orchard. We will name a few good varieties 
for orchard culture — Louise Bonne do Jersey, Duchesse d' 
Angouleme, Beurre d’Anjou. Beurre Superfiu, Bourro Did, 
J amine tte, Vicar of Winkfield, ami Catillac. All hardy, and 
free growers on the quince. 


PEACH CULTURE IN ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker, 


A communication 
in the Rural of March 15, from South Ilaven, 
Michigan, alleges that, my article of' February 22<1, 
under the above caption, so abounds in misrepre¬ 
sentations, that it seems due to truth and the readers 
of the Rural that the facts in the case be briefly 
stated.” Then he goes on and tells you what the 
“facts'” arc, I suppose. He also speaks of “ ungen¬ 
erous reflections.” 

Now, sir, I am unwilling to rest under these 
imputations, being conscious of no motive for exag¬ 
geration; and I believe I can substantiate every 
proposition as understood by the general reader. 
So far from casting “ungenerous reflections” upon 
South Ilaven, it was not thought of during the 
writing. South Haven is some eleven miles east of 
St Joseph, by the gradual widening of the lake 
from the head. Further north the land puts out 
into the lake, leaving South Ilaven iu a kind of bay ; 
consequently it is not protected by the north winds 
from the lake. Hence, north-west, west, and south¬ 
west are the prevailing winds there, while at St 
Joseph the north winds are known to prevail as 
much as any other. At such times “ this little patch 
of equatorial warmth,’' ‘‘the isothermal line,” or the 
milk in the cocoa nut, may be accounted for by our 
South Ilaven philosopher. The west and south¬ 
west winds we care nothing about, they are harm¬ 
less with us, T. T. Lyon to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. But he takes me on the comparative 
degree of cold between Sr. Joseph and any point 
25 miles from there. The reader could not have 
understood the comparison as applying to a point 
similarly situated, but to any point that distance 
from the lake. The writer, however, chooses to 
make it mean Sonth Haven, so that he may have a 
chance to indulge iu a strain of grandiloquent irony. 

All ihe difference between your South Ilaven cor¬ 
respondent and myself, is, that gentleman has man¬ 
ufactured a theory for South Haven to be equal if 
not superior to St. Joseph for poach growing, with¬ 
out the facts to support it; while all the theories I 
have advanced are supported by pre-existing (acts, 
from which the theory was derived. 

The writer says that after the severe winter which 
killed nearly all of the peach trees throughout the 
State, “the thermometer at South Ilaven sank as 
low as ltl degrees below zero; the peach trees were 
uninjured, but the fruit buds were materially de¬ 
stroyed.” The ensuing summer, he says be visited 
St. Joseph.and from “personal observation and the 


Currant Wink.— The following method of mak¬ 
ing superior curraut wine, is recommended in a 
French publication ( 

For currants, ‘J pounds of honey are dissolved in 
15 gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
is added the juice of 8 pounds of red or white cur¬ 
rants. It is then fermented lor twenty-four hours, 
and two pounds of sugar to every gallon of water 
are added. The preparation is afterwards clarified 
with the whites ot eggs and cream of tartar. White 
currants are said to make the best wine. It is much 
sweeter and pleasanter flavored, when ripe, lor table 
use. The wine made from it is nearly colorless, of 
sweet and pleasant flavor, resembling the light 
sweet French wines. Bottled at a particular stage, 
before the fermentation has entirely subsided, it 
makes a very fair champagne. 


•kxtni Early Frinivs* F«a».--- —. 

‘Champion of Scotland, Eugenie anil Napoleon 

lVna, each ... 

l.aiv'O Swci't Mountain Copper.per oz. 40c, 

Mauve Rod I'ninn.per jjb, 75c, 

Extra Early Turnip Beet.... do 75c, 

Borage.- ... 

Mammoth Gorman Cabbage (extra). 

*L.oug Orange Carrot.per !b 75 

•Balsam Fit S, , d. do $2, 

•Ailanlhun Seen. d° 2, 

•Honor Locust Seed. do 

•Buckthorn Seed. do 1. 

•illack Austrian Fine Seed. do 3, 

* S tone 1’iiie Seed. —. do 1, 

•European Larch Seed. do 1, 

•Chinese \rhorViko Seed. do 3, 

* Virzilia lun-a, or Yellow Wood Tree (rare). 

•Apple Seed .per bushel $5 

•1‘lum Tits......*• 

Strawberry Seed 12 varieties each. 

Cuiinec'ieut Seed I.eni Tobacco....— 

"ADike Clover.. . 

•■scarlet Flpweriug Closer. 

•I.ncorne .. . 

•CUiDoee Sugar Cano.per bushel w 

•Ohicoree Seed. .. . ..per o t 

Beautiful Scarlet Chinese Egg Plant ..I 

Convolvulus, tricolor inonstrosus isplendio). 

CxllitlilOe perlata (beautiful!' . .. 

Diantlms lied'lewigii .. . 

Ho do Double. 

Do laeiniatus.. 

Emrlith Prize Hollyhock ifine'... 

Delphinium formosum .splendid)..... 

1 >o tricolor...., . 

Anticula-lletveredSweet William .. 

Iponuea limhrtta rlegantissima (splendid)—_—. 

ipoma a heiieiaci'ic ..• .. 

Splendid Crimson Flax ibeautiful)... 

I Lid a oi l.ewisii variv. ata choicd). 


desirable sorts, 
who require but a few for 

family use will do well \ 

to mix three Or four vari¬ 
eties and sow them in the 0LIVE - snAPED R0SK radish. 
same bed. This gives a pleasant variety of color 
and form, making a line appearance on the table; 
and as some sorts require a little longer time to 
arrive at maturity, it gives somewhat of a succession. 


Pruning thr Grape. — Some time last winter I applied to 
Dr. F'.uu.knkii. of Henry, for information in relation to the 
culture, pruning, Ac , of grapes. He referred me to the 
Rural. I at once became a subscriber, and hope I will in 
due time gain as much satisfaction on that as I have on 
various other subjects from your valuable paper. If you do 
not have occasion to publish anything in relation to the culture 
of the grape, you will please scud me a buck number contain 
ing a treatise on the subject.—W m. M. U.. U inona. PI. 

In another column we give the desired information. The 
many requests we receive asking the repuhlieation of articles 
already given, we consider no small compliment. We have 
now before us requests for rho repubheadon of articles that 
would fill at least three pages of the Rural. We cannot uotv 
comply with the solicitation of our friend at Lebanon, Pa., as 
we have not in our possession the engravings illustrating the 
article. 


Apple Bread. —A French officer has invented 
and practised with success, a method of making 
broad with common apples, very far superior to 
potato bread. After having boiled one-third of 
pealed apples, he bruised them, while quite warm, 
into two-thirds of flour, including the proper quan¬ 
tity of yeast, and kneaded the whole without water, 
the juice of the trait being sufficient. When the 
mixture had acquired the consistency of paste, be 
put it into a vessel, in which he allowed it to raise 
tor about twelve hours. By this process he was 
enabled to obtain a very excellent bread, full of 
eyes, and very palatable and light.— Arthur's Home 
Magazine. 


ABOUT FLOWER GARDENS 


Reader, do you cultivate flowers? If you do, you 
can appreciate what I write; if you do not, you have 
lost a deal of pleasure in this world. Almost every 
one in the country, and nearly all in the city, can 
have a few beds of flowers with a very little labor 
and expense. That there are very few people iu 
this world who do not love flowers when their atten¬ 
tion is drawn to them, is a fact I have learned by 
observation and experience. Then, mothers,cultivate 
them for your children’s sake. I will tell you a 
little of my experience, kind reader, and leave you 
to draw your own conclusions. I had been waiting 
patiently for two or three years to get onr front, 
yard into shape, to have my flowers arranged in 
some order, but carne to the conclusion that 1 would 
wait no longer; so one spring, with a little assistance 
from hired help and children, I commenced and 
spaded a couple of rows between house anfl road, 
gave them a good coat of muck and manure, and set 
out what flower roots I had been collecting for two 
or three years, and between them a small purchase 
of annual seeds and contributions from friends. I 
had quite a display and variety of flowers the first 
summer and autumn; the second year still greater. 

And now to sum up the enjoyments derived from 
my flowers. In the first place it improved my health 
to be out in tbe open air an hour or so each day in 
pleasant spring time; the pleasure afforded my 


A Young Nurseryman — My father tins just given mo a 
small piece of ground upon which I wish to plant- a small 
nursery, so that l can learn more about horticulture The 
people around Lore have very little to do with raising fruit of 
any kind, and the consequence is I know nothing about even 
liow to commence. All the farmers seem wry much engaged 
in raising corn, hut none of tin in -veui inclined to try fruit. 

I am determined to try. however if you can spare a little 
corner in the Rural to tell me how to begin; and also what is 
the best book on tliis subject that l ran get to aid me in my 
endeavor? Please tell me what kinds of fruit to get. — C. A. 
ii.. Leroy. 111.., 1862. 

Get Harn/s PrUit Book. It costs only a dollar, and iu it 
you will find just tire information you need. 


Baked Indian Pudding— For Six Persons.— 
First put on 14 pints of sweet milk to boil; as 
it begins to boil, stir in almost one pint of Indian 
meal, nnd a little salt. Let it boil a few minutes, 
remove and add 11 pints milk. 2 tablespoon fills 
sugar, 4 eggs, and spice, currants, raisins or plums, 
to suit convenience. Bake one hour, in a deep tin or 
dish. To be eaten with butter.—D. I. S., Saltfieet, 
Canada IFesl, 1862. 


Animal Uiiakuoal, Sic. — Will you please inform me, 
through your Rural, how animal charcoal is made, and 
what it is made of? Also, if there is more than one variety 
of vegetable oyster; and if more than one. which i« the best 
variety? When should it be sown, and how treated to insure 
large roots?—J. B. S.. Oaigitid, 1802. 

Animal charcoal is charred bones, hones being used instead 
of wood in making it. We know of but one variety of vege¬ 
table oyster It requires the same treatment as the parsiup, 
and a deep, rich, mellow soil. 


Dyspepsia. —If any of the numerous readers of 
tbe Rural know a remedy for dyspepsia, will they 
please inform me through its columns. —L. C. J., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y, 1862. 


[SPECIAL NOTICE.] 

Get the Best. — As a general thing the best article is the 
cheapest in the end, and especially is this the case with D. B. 
De Land & Co.'s Chemical Saleratus, an article which every 
one who has tried it will say is just the tliiug for the purposes 
it was made for. It is manufactured and for sule at wholesale 
by the proprietors, at Fairport, Monroe Co., N. Y., and for 
sale by most retail dealers everywhere, and by wholesale 
dealers iu Syracuse. Rochester, Ituffido, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, &e., &c. 


Trk.vtmknt op a Young Orchard. — I have an orchard, 
three years planted the present spring; each year it has been 
planted with corn. Would it be the best policy to again plant 
with corn, or sow and seed down for one year? llow is a 
young orchard managed iu this respect?— Agr’iuola. 

If the soil is rich, it might be w ell enough to grow a crop of 
potatoes or routs tin* coming season; but dont go near the 
roots of the trees with anything. We don’t like grass iu so 
young an orchard. 


Splendid French Hybrid Gladiolus. 

From 51 to $20 per dozen —for varieties and description see 
Our Flower Seed Catalogue. 

J. M. Tl ton BURN A CO., 

637-2t 15 John Street, New York. 
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I SHALL KNOW HER AGAIN. 

BY B. F. TAYLOR. 

O, ha ve you not seen, on some morning; in June, 

When tiie flowers were in tears and the forests in tune, 
When the billows of d;iivu broke bright on the air, 

On the breast of the brightest, some star clingtng there? 
Some sentinel star, not yet ready to set— 

Forgetting to wane, and watching there yet? 

How you gnued on that vision of beauty awhile; 

How it wavered till won by the. light of God’s smile; 

How it passed through the portal* of po3r! like a bride; 
How it paled as it pass'd and the morning star died? 

The sky was ail blusher, the earth waa all bliss, 

And the prayer of your heart “ Be my ending like tills." 

So my beautiful May passed away from life’s even, 

So the blush of her being was blended with heaven; 

So the bird of my bosom fluttered up to the dawn— 

A window was open—my darling was gone! 

A truant from tears, from sorrow, and sin— 

For the angel on watch took the wanderer in 
But when I shall hear the new song that she sings, 

I shall know her again, notwithstanding her wings, 

By those eyes full of heaven, by the light on her hair; 
And the smile she wore here, she will surely wear there. 

-- -♦- • ♦ * ■» 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.J 

SKETCHES BY CANDLELIGHT—No. I. 

THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS. 

Education— what is it? is it simply knowledge 
derived from books, mankind, or from the elements of 
earth, air. or sky? One possessing a thorough the 
acquaintance with all of these would lie deemed 
highly educated. But in acquiring this useful 
information, what effect has it had upon the heart? 
IIow has it expanded and elevated it in the scale of 
human perfection? Has it given the student 
enlarged views of life, and of Ids obligation to his 
Creator, to himself, and to society? Too often is 
this, that should be the basis of all knowledge, 
sadly neglected, or so superficially inculcated that 
it is forgotten while accumulating other knowledge 
from books and surroundings. 

Our system of education is replete with errors. 
The majority aim only to develop the intellectual 
faculties, while the social and moral faculties are 
left to grope their way through the dark by-paths of 
ignorance as best they can. For instance— a youth 
graduating in one of our best seminaries, feels confi¬ 
dent that he has done the best he could in improving 
the talent given him. The parents congratulate 
themselves with the fallacious idea that they have 
performed their duty, ill defraying the expenses of 
his education. With the diploma in his hand, the 
youth is supposed to be fully equipped, and is per¬ 
mitted to go out into the great world, to buffet with 
its conflicting demonUi highly educated; yes, pol¬ 
ished, as the mass term it. But, alas! success and 
happiness do not attend him; and why? A want 
of moral courage drags down the intellectual soul, 
so that it dares not Stand boldly forth in sol(-doleil80, 
proclaiming the lofty, divine principles of humanity. 
Social and domestic discord adds its bitter alloy to 
the cup of life, that might have been beautiful and 
blest had a thorough knowledge of self, of human 
nature, of its wants, its frailties, been early incul¬ 
cated. 

Who is at fault? Dare 1 say the mother? Let 
me question her conscience a little. J would lead 
her back through the long labyrinth of years and 
ask her a few questions relative to the early training 
ol’lier chlhl. Did you suppress the first outburst of 
passion in your prattling little one, and with 
gentle, yet firm and unremitting care, impress upon 
its plastic mind the great importance of self-control; 
of keeping all its sellish propensities iu subjection 
to its higher powers? Did you teach it by example, 
as well as precept, to be true to itself, and to 
acknowledge its Creator as “the giver of every geod 
and perfect gift?” Ah! I see memory is at her 
post—she is calling up from the past the first attempts 
of your little one to deceive you in trifles. You 
then thought it an evidence of superior genius] 
therefore, it passed unchecked, until that vicious 
propensity had become strong with years. Had 
you then taken your little one on your knee, and in 
a calm but earnest manner portrayed the sinfulness j 
of deception, and the errors to which it would lead 
if persisted in. you would have rejoiced to see how 
your child's heart would have regained its natural 
tone and begged lobe forgiven by you and its Gun; 
for Nature will bo true to itself if we are true to it. 
Did you with the same earnestness check all feeling 
of jealousy, self-love, and vanity, remembering 
that “the child's mind is wax to receive and marble 
to retain?” 

Oh, mothers! yours is a life-long task. Ere your 
child can lisp your name, it roads your thoughts, and 
indelible impressions are made upon its mind—the 
el feet of which will cease only with eternity; there¬ 
fore, do not enter lightly upon your task; consider 
the great responsibility of training an immortal 
soul. Remember that you are accountable for the 
manner iu which you direct its course; you hold, as 
it were, your child's destiny in your hand; mold it 
carefully, guard it jealously. Think not to keep it 
from temptation; for in time it must go out from 
your watchful care. Therefore, give it that firmness 
of character and self-reliance it will need—strengthen 
all its moral faculties, that it may have power to 
resist temptation. Look earnestly to Him who is 
light and truth for that wisdom you will daily 
require. Write upon the tablet of your mind this 
simple rule:—“Know and govern thyself.” And, if 
you are ever vigilant, ever true to your noble mis¬ 
sion, you will reap your reward here, and it will be 
great in your Father’s kingdom. o. t. w. 

MeadviQe, Ta„ 1862, 

-- 

The Head has the most beautiful appearance, as 
well as the highest station, in a human figure. Na¬ 
ture lias laid out all her art In beautifying the face; 
she has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a 
double row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles and 
blushes, lightened it up and enlivened it with the 
brightness of the eyes, hung it on each side with 
curious organs of sense, given it airs and graces that 
cannot be described, and surrounded it with such a 
flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties in the 
most agreeable light. In short, she seems to have 
designed the head as the cupola to the most glorious 
of her works; and when we load it with a pile of 
supernumerary ornaments, we destroy the symme¬ 
try of the human figure, and foolishly contrive to 
call off the eye from great, and real beauties, to 
childish gewgaws, ribands, and bone lace.— Addison. 
- > < ♦ > ♦ - 

Modesty.— The choicest buildings have the low¬ 
est foundations; the best balsam sinks to the bottom; 
those ears of corn and boughs of trees that are most 
filled and best laden, bow lowest; so do those souls 
that are most laden with the fruits of Paradise. 


WISE SAWS. 

I have read in some of those sage books, which 
appear to have been written in the clouds, so far are 
they out of reach ot anybody whom the writer pro¬ 
fesses to wish to benefit. that the sovereign rule to 
obtain peace and paradisaical content in this sublu¬ 
nary sphere, is never to attempt more than one can 
accomplish. Now 1 find that most of the great dis¬ 
coveries and inventions that have blessed mankind, 
have never been perfected by the inventors and 
originators. A germ, a glimmering taper light, 
twinkles out of some chaos, which some poor sonl 
pufls, and fans, and feeds, and starves over, and 
finally dies broken-hearted that he cannot, illuminate 
the world with it. Then somebody minus brains, but 
plus money, Ftrides over his grave, filches and gilds 
his idea; gains credit as the original inventor, and 
lives in luxury the rest of his 1 iIfu while never a 
headstone marks the place of the world's benotac- 
tor—this foolish man, who “undertook more than 
he could accomplish.” Then again, does not a 
mother aud mistress of a family, every day of her 
life, “undertake more than she can accomplish?” 
Was there ever a day on which her best arranged 
plans for providing for that day's one thousand-arul- 
one family needs, iu order that there be no unneces¬ 
sary addition to the morrow’s cares, was ever 
accomplished? Can she ever, with a young family, 
have a necessary plan or system winch she can be 
mire of carrying out., without interruption or the 
arising ot unexpected and unpostponable emergen¬ 
cies? And yet, notwithstanding these oft-repeated 
trials of her patience, would she not fold her hands 
in despair, if love (b^ her household did not give 
her, each morning of each day , the renewed desire 
to attempt again that day what very likely she can 
“never accomplish ” before its close? Oh! could 1 
but get all those super-human saintly books, filled 
with these wise old saws, and make one huge bon¬ 
fire (>f them, bow it would relievo my mind. A 
blessed world this would be indeed, if there were 
no pioneers; if everybody sat perched on a conser¬ 
vative stool waiting till a railroad track was laid 
across the Atlantic ocean.— Fanny Fern. 

MATRIMONY IN FRANCE. 

A married Frenchwoman is in every respect her 
husband’s equal; he is not her lord and master, but 
her friend. 41 Mon ami," is the title by which she 
addresses him. The law may require her to love 
him, to honor him by virtuous conduct, but not 
to obey him. lie has, indeed a certain superi¬ 
ority in the management of their common inter¬ 
ests, but her rights are none the more effaced for 
that; in certain cases her concurrence is indispen¬ 
sable. and she has a deliberate voice with an absolute 
veto. She remains the mistress of her whole fortune, 
by making a reservation respecting her personal 
property. The husband and wife are two partners 
who club their capital for mutual advantage, but 
who keep it distinct in their accounts, to facilitate 
any partial and complete dissolution. .She can 
make her will, and leave her husband without a sou 
of hers; if she dies intestate, her property, in some 
cases, slips completely through his fingers. She 
must will it to him. for it to be safe and sure. 

The profile arising from the industry of the hus¬ 
band and wife, and the savings they may be enabled 
to put by, form a common stock, to the half of which 
the wife is entitled. The law places such confidence 
in her, that in the event of her widowhood, she, by 
light, is the guardian of her children. Between 
brothers and sisters there exists a perfect equality 
as to their rights of inheritance from their father and 
mother. If the parents are inclined to disturb this 
equality, or to favor a third person to the prejudice 
of their children, the law fixes limits to the power 
ol bequeathing, A Frenchman cannot put off an 
offending son or daughter with a shilling, nor cau 
he impoverish his neglected family by leaving large 
sums to charitable institutions. 

WOMAN. 

Place her among flowers, foster her as a tender 
plant, and she is a thing of fancy, waywardness and 
sometimes folly—annoyed by a dew-drop, fretted 
by the touch of a butterfly’s wing, and ready to 
faint at the rustle of a beetle;*the zephyrs are too 
rough, the showers loo heavy, and she is overpow¬ 
ered by the perfume of a rose-bud. But let real 
calamity come, rouse her affections, enkindle the. 
fires of her heart, and mark her then; how her heart 
strengthens itself—how strong is her purpose. Place 
her in the heat of battle — give her a child, a bird— 
anything she loves or pities, to protect — and see 
her in a relative instance, raising her white arms as 
a shield, as her own blood crimsons her upturned 
forehead, praying for life to protect the helpless. 

Transplant, her in the dark places of earth, 
awaken her energies to action, and her breath be¬ 
comes a healing, her presence a blessing. She dis¬ 
putes, inch by inch, the stride of the stalking pesti¬ 
lence. when man, the strong and brave, shrinks 
away pale and affrighted. Misfortune haunts her 
nut; she wears away a life ol silent endurance, and 
goes forward with less timidity than to her bridal. 
In prosperity she is a bml full of odors, waiting but 
lor the winds of adversity to scatter them abroad 
— pure gold, valuable, but untried in the furnace. 
In short, woman is a miracle—a mystery, the center 
from which radiates the great charm of existence. 

■ ^ < - 

A Truly Agreeable Helpmate. — Instead of 
turning every young woman into “a heavenly Una, 
with her milk-white lamb,” better lot us have her a 
“ neatrhanded Phyllis,” cooking savory mosses, and 
looking at lambs, like Lady Walter .Scott, with a 
chief eye to tkeir speedy appearance in pastries. 
She holds all the husband who holds his stomach. 
That is the true piano-forte for the accomplished in¬ 
strumentalist to play upon who wishes to be mistress 
of her own household. The ear never tires, the 
heart never nauseates of that music, if pitched on the 
right key. Literature, drawing-room accomplish¬ 
ments, graeelul manners, a line bearing, an elegant 
conversation, are admirable charms, no doubt, but 
they don't make and they don't keep a home. The 
woman who in middle society—I hardly Know why 
1 should make this limitation—has quartered herself 
upon a husband whose future is but a contingency, 
and cannot be cook, nurse, seamstress, and house¬ 
keeper on an emergency, enjoys her establishment 
under false pretences.— Dublin University Magazine. 

-- 

A Lady’s Simile. — The authoress of “Loving 
and Being Loved ” compares a man to a silk 
umbrella in these quaint terms: 

“A man is like a strong silken umbrella—trust¬ 
worthy, and a shelter when the storms of life pour 
down upou us. A mere walking-stick when the 
sunshines — a friend iu misfortune.” 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A WAKING DREAM. 

BY MRS. A. I. HORTOSi. 

O, pleasant to night is the firelight’s gleam, 

For the storm is wild without; 

So I’ll summon up a satiny scene 
In the midst of this winter rout. 

It shall be spring time—balrnly the airw- 
Tlie robin on the wing; 

Blossoms opening, pale and fair, 

While loudly the brooklets sing. 

Through meadows, where the willows nod, 

Where the skies bend clear and bright, 

Win;re, daintily flecking the emerald sod, 

Gleam violets, blue and white; 

While the pine, with air that, is staid as can be, 

Shakes her fringes out in the sun, 

Fresh, fragrant, and green; and the maple tree 
Is putting her corals on. 

Then, with a garland of roses crowned, 

Reigns the gay and laughing summer; 

Flowers bloom where her light steps have touched the ground, 
And o’er them the wild bees murmur. 

Now a summer eve, when the shadows long 
Away in the darkness creep, 

And the night-wind comes singing a lullaby song, 

Rocking the flowers to sleep. 

Or 'neath quiet skies, on fair smooth seas, 

Hath the summer drifted away, 

And bright hues grace the forest trees 
That made her flowers so gay; 

Autumn, crowned with vines and sheaves, 

Is shaking her fruitage down, 

And spreuding a carpet of brilliant leaves 
Over the earth so brown. 

O’er the silent fields dark shadows go 
'Neath the hazy, hovering clouds. 

Sunbeams glance through their rifts, and to! 

They vanish iu hurrying crowds. 

But hark! ’tis the shout of the " Winter King,” 

As he sweeps from his frozen halls; 

O'er the snow-clad hills hear it it fiercely ring, 

As aloud to his forces he calls. 

His winds are out, and “ cloud-ships ” throng 
From the realms where the 6now is stored, 

And their glittering freight, as they drift along, 

They are tossing overboard. 

Dundee, N. Y , 18(12, 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

HEART - LINKS. 

“ How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble to ourselves, 

By taking true for fitlse, or false for true.” 

-‘ And this prayer I make, 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; "tis her privilege 
Through alt the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy." 

The Cartesian philosophers held that the brain 
had one single point, the pineal gland, which was 
occupied by the intelligent principle; and that the 
Deity, on the occasion bf an impression beingreeeived 
on the senses from the external world, produced a 
corresponding impression in the soul. Let us fancy 
that the heart has three, “blood-tinctured” points at 
which its holy impulses throb, aud that it is con¬ 
nected at those to the heart of Infinite Love, by 
three precious links. 

The hour when I thus began to muse was alter 
the fretting, feverish world had been wrapped up in 
its dusky mantle for its accustomed rest, and the 
“mother of wildly-working visions,” on her regular 
round, was beaming complacently on her winking 
and sparkling train, and 1 was left alone with ray 
own heart to con the lesson which another day’s ex¬ 
perience had written upon it. Susceptible humanity, 
I continued, like the great tide-wave, thou art ever 
tending grandly, but unconsciously, over the sea of 
time, following whither some mysterious power 
draws t hee. Like that wave when under the op¬ 
posing inltuences of the sun and the orb which 
steals his brightness, thou art wont to fluctuate be¬ 
tween the good and the evil, more often yielding to 
the latter because , he is nearer to thee; like that 
when both luminaries conjointly affect it, so dost 
thou, when error in the garb of truth iuads thee in 
the way of truth for the sake of drawing thee be¬ 
yond it, dash high thy billows, until they bring up 
the black settlings ol' thy sinful under-current. 
Thou art like the deep itself in thine activity; DOW 
tossing u]) one by depressing another; here, so im¬ 
pelling one by the power of cupidity that he sweeps 
up a greal heap belore him, and rises with haughty 
crest,—hut directly the re-action of social and moral 
forces gives a turn to his own reckless speed, and 
befalls back with a hollow splash into the void 
which himself has created; here the roaring of 
contending factious, there the gentle ripple within 
the coves of contented retirement; and there, upon 
the. eternal breakers, comes one after another white- 
capped with passion, to dash his transparent char¬ 
acter into a brilliant ruin ! And why do I pray for 
thee; sellish, thou carest naught for me; haughty 
aud self-reliant, thou wouldst overlook me; in dis¬ 
tress, thou art even suspicious of rne? 

Why do I love to linger on the speaking linea¬ 
ments of the faces that crowd by me, day by day, 
each telling a different history, its lines cut by its 
own cares and sadnesses, and pointing outward as 
if seeking for a new hope? One bears evidence of 
victories won, another of fruitless struggles; one, of 
.a consciousness of power or attractiveness; another, 
of resignation or suffering; yet all—the grave, the 
lively, the cheerful, and the sorrowful—are vailed 
with a guarded, yet searching expression, as if to 
say, “ I watch to recognize a true heart.” So when 
the artificial dress of pride, prejudice, and envy, is 
replaced, from a lofty independence, or by force of 
circumstances, by the vesture of charity, I discover 
a silken chord that unites heart to heart, through 
which a grateful joy may thrill the depending, and 
a surcharge of sorrow be distributed, to increase the 
richness ot the experience of us all- An indissol¬ 
uble link is universal brotherhood. 

When the mind has been hard at work during the 
day, collecting, here and there, pearls of truth 
whose crust it has taken ages to remove, whose 
polish, another to effect, and whose value to recog¬ 
nize, another; when it has been stimulated by con¬ 
tact with the world’s master spirits, and by follow¬ 
ing in their trains of investigation, has caught some 
of their inspiration,—the very fatigue which is 
occasioned, throws over the whole spirit a delicious 
lassitude and an indefinable feeling of enjoyment, 
which makes one peculiarly disposed to solitary 
communion with nature, and fitted for it. And 
evening is the time when nature seems most .sym¬ 
pathetic, and responsive to those who would hold 
communication with her; sneering aud dusty-souled 
men have withdrawn from sight, and she is not 
afraid to play the coquette with those who love and 
understand her beautiful arts. In her stillness and 


loneliness, a mighty pensiveness seems to have 
stolen over her, and her bosom seems to heave with 
a soft tremulousness, and her thousand eyes to he 
suffused with a luster of tenderness. Every tree 
which in daylight is unnoticed amidst the noise and 
activity around it, now stands out in distinct Indi¬ 
vidual importance, like a muffled “Carthusian," 
holding mysterious converse with its neighbor, or, 
towering up in awkward freedom, improving the 
moonlight to renew its stealthy amours; and the 
very flowers, under cover of the darkness, seem to 
he clustering their little heads together, exchanging 
their fairy gossip, or mingling their tears over a 
little grief. 

Thus listening in the open air and in the state of 
mind determined by the above reflections, I seemed 
to feel the spiritual presence of an everlasting 
friend; one who will ever be the same in all imag¬ 
inable vicissitudes, ever ready to cheer and to 
“lighten the burthen of the mystery of all this 
unintelligible world;” one who, enabling us to 
“look into the life of things,” inspires us with a 
hope which nothing can destroy, teaches us to 
feel for the great, warm, beating heart, both beneath 
the royal gow r n aud the peasant’s coat, and puts 
the stamp of its approval upon simple and earnest 
manhood and womanhood which is seeking to live 
true life. All-sentient nature. I fancy that thy 
pulses are still keeping time to the “still, sad music 
of humanity,” and sensitive to the beating of my 
own heart; and though 1 may not embrace thee, 
yet 1 feel that the vital link that unites us can 
never be separated! 

But are human destinies embraced within the 
limits of space and time, and must our heart-reach 
be co-extensive only with these categories? And 
when these fail? Listen, and from the infinity of 
darkness do you catch any sound of explanation? 

“ At last t beard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope'?” 

Then I turn to Tby Word to find an answer, and 
to seek an explanation of each life-paradox which 
I have this day witnessed; and as I read, “Day 
unto day nttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge," every word becomes a living 
form informed with a spirit that through the eyes 
of the intellect burns into the central place of the 
heart; and as I dwell upon it, I imagine that the 
Word aud the Spirit become one, and reaching 
ever upward, fastens in the Sovereignty of Love. 

Rochester, N. Y., 1862. C. E. B. 

“THEY SAY.” 

We shall not attempt, for we could hardly expect 
to succeed, In portraying the deformities of a char¬ 
acter so repulsive as the “They Say” of society. 
The reputations of men and women, good and bad. 
old and young, are alike withered by its blighting 
influence. “They Say” is a convenient mask for 
the slanderer from behind which to emit the foulest 
libels, the most scandalous rumors, and vilest insin¬ 
uations. It is astonishing how many thoughtless 
persons there are to seize the petty scandal or 
malicious insinuation, and give it currency, without 
pausing to consider its probability, or the conse¬ 
quences of promoting its circulation. “ They Say ” 
is a demon who spreads a moral malaria that 
invades every circle, destroys the peace of families, 
blasts reputation. SOWS discord, engenders strife and 
heart-burnings, withers friendship, poisons the 
fountain of love, and even desecrates the altar. 
Tito habit of repealing its utterances grows apace 
with the least indulgence, and produces results ot 
the most painful character. 

TIow many feelings aud affections are sorely lacer¬ 
ated, and that not for the time only, but how often 
do the slanders thus germinated live to injure the 
good name and fame of many for yeara*after. Who 
lias escaped its baneful influence? How many can 
trace their most poignant sorrow to some heartless 
utterance, exaggerated by repetition, and to be 
traced in its origin only to the ubiquitous “ They 
'£ay?!’ This iiend is ever busy scarring the reputa¬ 
tion, magnifying the frailties, and torturing the 
most innocent conduct and actions of men. Private 
reputation is a priceless jewel, and we envy no 
man’s or woman's heart who will lightly trifle with 
it, by heeding or giving currency to “They Say” 
rumors, affecting the character of a neighbor. 11 ow 
much more wicked it is when it assails the absent, 
who cannot meet its accusations, but must suffer 
without, the opportunity to repel it, it may be, 
until too late to avert the evil it has entailed. It is 
a very safe rule, when you have nothing good to 
say about your neighbor, to keep your mouth shut. 
Above all, let the “unruly member” be stilled 
against the utterance of “They Say” rumors. 

POLITENESS. 

• 

There is nothing more difficult to attain, or 
necessary to possess, than perfect good-breeding, 
which is equally inconsistent with a stiff formilty, 
an impertinent forwardness, and awkward bashful¬ 
ness. A little ceremony is sometimes necessary; a 
certain degree of firmness is absolutely so, and an 
awkward modesty is extremely unbecoming. In 
mixed companies, whoever is admitted to take part 
in them. is. for the time at least, supposed to bo 
upon a footing of equality with the rest, and conse¬ 
quently every one claims, and very justly, every 
mark of civility and good-breeding. Ease is 
allowed, but carelessness aud negligence are strictly 
forbidden. There is nothing so little forgiven as a 
seeming inattention to the person who is speaking 
to you. We have seen many persons, who, while 
you are speaking to them, instead of looking at and 
attending to you, fix their eyes upon the ceiling, or 
some other part of the room, look out at the window, 
lift a book or newspaper, and read it. Nothing 
discovers a little, futile, frivolous mind, more than 
this, and nothing is so offensively ill-bred. Be 
assured that the profouudest learning, without good- 
breeding, is unwelcome and tiresome pedantry. A 
man who is not well-bred, is unfit for good society, 
and is unwelcome in it. Make, then, good-breeding 
the great object of your thoughts and actions. 
Observe carefully the behavior and manner of those 
who ate distinguished by their good breeding. 
Imitate and endeavor to excel, that you ruay at least 
equal them. Observe how it adorns merit, and 
how often it covers the want of it. 

The laws of nature are just, but terrible. There 
is no mercy in them. Cause and consequence are 
inseparable and inevitable. The elements have no 
forbearance. The fire burns, the water drowns, the 
air consumes, the earth buries; and perhaps it would 
be well for our race if the punishment ol’ crimes 
against the laws of men wore as inevitable as the 
punishment of crimes against the laws of nature— 
were man as unerring in his judgment as nature.— 
Longfellow. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

OUR GOD IS JUST. 

BY E. H. FORD. 

Brightest through cloud nfts shining 
The sun's warm light appears; 

Fairest, the earth when smiling 
In heavy showers of tears; 

Sweetest the breath of roses 
When smitten, crushed, and torn; 

Purest, the streams that murmur 
Through channels deepest worn. 

So man grows ever better 
As trials deep and sore 
Purify his nature 
And cleanse his heart’s vile core, 

Tis the sorrows of our life time 
That make its joys so bright, 

As midnight darkness maketli sweet 
The early morning light 

The deepest., gloomiest caverns 
The brightest gems conceal, 

And flowers on desert islands 
Their fairest forms reveal. 

So many timely blessings 
Have fallen to our lot, 

Buried in care mid anguish, 

Although we knew it not. 

Then, in ail life's allotments, 

Why not, with perfect trust. 

Resign ourselves to heaven’s decrees, 

Knowing our God is just? 

Geneva, N. Y., 1862. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
PASSING AWAY. 

“ Passing away, 

Tis told by the dewdrops that sparkle at morn, 

And when tho noon cometh are gone, 

Ever gone.” 

Yes, all things earthly are passing away. The 
morning cloud and the early dew, the flowers of 
spring that iu childhood filled our hearts with joy, 
the companions in whom our young souls delighted 
— at morn they sparkled — when the noon cometh 
they are gone, ever gone. And as now, with ma- 
turer minds and stronger hearts we go forth and 
find in communion with nature, in tho society of 
worthier friends, and in higher intellectual pleas¬ 
ures, a nobler enjoyment, we find tho same truth 
written on all. The same, notes, like a mighty 
tenor, predominate over all the song, “ Dassing 
Away.” This is the one bitter ingredient that 
neutralizes the sweetness of every earthly cup of 
pleasure. And even to the bitterest sorrow and 
anguish it adds a keener sting, for all for which we 
grieve, when “ passed away,” is “ gone — ever 
gone.” 

But, how true it is that when wo take hold of the 
promise of eternal life, old things are “passed away” 
and all things become now. God, whose counten¬ 
ance was so dreadful, looks on us with the sweetest 
smiles of llislove. The very thought that gave us 
pain is now a source of joy. The glory of the 
morning and the beauties of the setting sun are 
“passing way,” but we may enjoy all Hie pleasure 
that can be derived from them without a regret; for 
we know that when for us they “pass away” for¬ 
ever. we have a city that hath no need of the sun, 
for the glory of Guo aud the Lamb are the light 
thereof. The murmuring streams, the flowers and 
verdure of the spring, the emerald foliage of the 
forests, are “passing away;” but all their beauties, 
while they last, are ours, and when they “pass 
away," we have a river whose streams make glad 
the city of our God, a tree that bears twelve man¬ 
ner ot fruits, and whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. The companions of our childhood, 
the beloved of our riper years, the friends that 
remained true through life, all are “passing away;” 
but we know that we shall meet them again with the 
spirits of the just made perfect, and the general as¬ 
sembly and church of the first-born in heaven. Our 
own life is “ passing away;” but we know who has 
brought to light life and immortality beyond the 
grave, and iu His presence there is fulness of joy, 
and at His right hand there are pleasures for ever 
more. James A McMaster. 

Murray, Orleans Co., N. Y., 1S62. 

■-- 

Motive to Holiness.— A man who has boon 
redeemed by the blood of the Son ol God should 
be pure. He who is an heir of life should he 
holy. He who is attended by celestial beings, 
and who is soon—he knows not how soon—to 
be translated to heaven, should be holy. Are 
angels my attendants ? Then I should walk 
•worthy of their companionship. Am 1 soon to 
go and dwell with angels ? Then I should be 
pure. Are these feet soon to tread the court of 
heaven ? Is this tongue soon to unite with heavenly 
beings in praising God ? Are these eyes of miue 
soon to look on the throne of eternal glory and on 
the ascending Redeemer ? Then these feet and 
eyes and lips should be pure and holy, and I should 
be dead to the world and live for heaven.— Albert 
Barnes. 

-» i » ♦-“—' 

Intercession for Others.— Even iu prayer we 
may grow selfish, lienee the Savior teaches us to say 
“ Our Father,” and carries the plural all through 
the model he gives us. Often we need to forget 
ourselves, and especially when we think our case 
at the worst, and have fallen into a perfect bewil¬ 
derment of doubt. At such a lime, to seek and to 
dwell upon suitable objects of prayer outside of us, 
is like emerging from a confined, dark chamber, to 
the living freshness and glorious prospect of the 
mountain’s brow. The heart expands as it takes in 
its brother Christians ami its brother man, as it 
pleads before God the woes of a race of fellow 
beings, as it wrestles with him for the fulfillment of 
his great promises io the church, aud breathes forth, 
in varied forms, the petition, “ Thy kingdom come. ’ 
—American Presbyterian. 

-- 

Humility. —IIow great is human frailty, forever 
prone to evil! To-day we confess our sins, and to¬ 
morrow commit the same sins'again; this hour wo 
resolve to be vigilant, and the next, act as it wo had 
never resolved at all. What reason therefore, have 
such corrupt and unstable creatures to be continu¬ 
ally humble, and reject every vain opinion ot then 
own strength and goodness !—Thomas A. hempis. 

Death.— If to banish the thought of death would 
banish death itself, there would be some reason in 
striving to forget it. But how strange is the infutu- 
ation to strive to forget what is of infinite moment 
that we should remember and feel!—to shut our eyes 
on the brink of a precipice \—Lowell. 
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answered tho enemy’s batteries, which had opened 
upon our advancing columns, with a brisk fire. 
The cannonading was kept up for a few minutes, 
when the enemy precipitately lied, taking away 
most of his killed. Other regiments were coming 
into the field to take part in the ball. Among the 
latter was the 4th Iowa; the men anxious for the 
fray had pulled off their coats and threw them aside. 
There is little doubt that if the rebels had been fol¬ 
lowed up closely, the rout would have been com¬ 
plete, and no time would have been given them to 
burn their barracks at Cross Hollows. 

The Colonel Herbert who commanded the rebel 
brigade was the gentleman of California notoriety, 
who slew the waiter at Willard's Hotel, a few years 
since. The other Confederate Colonels under him 
in the fight were McRae and McNair. 

Our troops rested a short time and took a circui¬ 
tous road by Ossago Spring for Cross IIollows. 
When they arrived there they found the enemy had 
skidadadled. Only three men were ibund in Cass- 
villo when our army arrived. At Iveotsvillc nearly 
all the inhabitants fled. From that point to Cross 
Hollows about two-thirds of the inhabitants on the 
road have deserted their dwellings. In several 
houses the tables were spread for breakfast, and in 
the hurry of flight were thus left. 

The stampede of these deluded people was ex¬ 
ceeded by the hurry ot the rebel army to get away. 
Camp Benjamin, located in a beautiful place three 
miles West of Cross Hollows, in the principal val¬ 
ley, had 108 commodious huts erected, with chim¬ 
neys in the center. The rebels burned all but five, 
aud in the hurry of their flight left 30 game cocks; 
some of these brandished silver spurs. Their best 
fighting material was thus evidently left behind. 
A book containing the general orders, aud a quan¬ 
tity of brass knuckles were also left behind by the 
chivalry. 

Ben McCullough arrived from Fori Smith the day 
before the fight at Sugar Creek, but did not partici¬ 
pate in any part of the action except the retreat. 
Ho insisted on making a stand at Cross Hollows, 
but Price objected. 

Our line extends ten miles —the right, under 
Sigel, resting at the Osage Springs, and the left, 
under Col. Carr, extending to Camp Benjamin. Col. 
Carr’s headquarters are at Cross Hollows. The 
region east, eighteen miles to War Eagle Creek, is 
broken, intersected by but a few paths, rendering it 
impracticable for an enemy to turn our left, so that 
our position at plosent, with only one half the force, 
would be considered perfectly secure. Benton 
county was nearly unanimosly opposed to the call¬ 
ing of the Convention which carried, by tt juggle, the 
statu over to the Confederates, and it lias been stated 
that a sii)(pressed Union feeling generally prevails. 

Gen. As both was sent, last, Saturday cm arecon- 
noitering expedition to Fayetteville with the cav¬ 
alry. The grist mills and half a dozen other build¬ 
ings were destroyed by Price when passing through. 
r The inhabitants expressed a wish that our troops 
would occupy the place. Gen. Asboth has hoisted 
the stars and stripes, and calls for re-enforcements. 

Col. Dodge made a visit with a small squad of 


exchange New York papers for Richmond, and dis¬ 
course most amicably for an hour. It is still more 
comical to see these same men, the instant they get 
back to their respective posts, renew their dodg¬ 
ing behind the logs, and repeat their efforts to get a 
good opportunity of blazing away ut each other; 
yet this scene is a literal statement of proceedings 
the writer has repeatedly seen on the Potomac and 
elsewhere. 

Picket Gossip, Incidents, Etc. —When the Fire 
Zouaves first wont picketing iu 5 irginia, last sum¬ 
mer, they used to receive a great deal ot attention 
from the rebellious citizens in the vicinity ot their 
outposts, especially after nightfall. Lurking around 
the neighborhood in the day time, the would-be 
assassin was accustomed to get tno spot where the 
picket could be found after dark pretty well located 
in his mind, and so creep up to him. rifle or knife in 
hand, to dispatch him. On one occasion, a Zouave, 
who was picketing on the Centerville road, sus¬ 
pecting that this sort of game was to he tried on 
him that night, secreted himself a short distance 
from the spot his comrades had Occupied during the 
day. As be expected, bis adversary failing to find 
him in the usual spot, commenced to “feel him out” 
by throwing atones in various directions, wherever 
he presumed the picket to be. Having been duly 
warned by the death of a companion of tint danger 

“ Who goes there?” 
answered by a fatal vol- 


O, Gon! may the shout of the nation ring out 
Till the babe in the cradle its chorus shall falter; 

Till the land 
Of brave men, 

Ueart and hand 
Joined again, 

Shall swell but one hymn, around one common altar; 
Till the hymn, as it wakes 
All the seas and (ho lakes, 

Shall rise to the dawning of peace as it breaks— 

And breathe, by the banner no brother forsakes, 

‘ Thu Union—Now and Forever!”’ 
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of springing up and demanding, 

(which question had been 
ley.) the Zouave remained still as death, with his 
rifle at lialf-egck, behind the bush where he had 
hidden himself, and quietly awaited results. The 
would-be assassin, after vainly endeavoring to “stir 
up” his enemy by thowing stones, finally went in 
search of him, with a cocked revolver in his grasp, 
looking here and there in the bushes, and moving 
stealthily about in the vicinity, until he finally 
stumbled upon the. hiding-place of the Zouave) 
when it was discovered on the following morning 
that one of the most active and influential seces¬ 
sionists of that county had been shot dead near the 
post of that same Zouave! 

Not the least of the charms of picketing is the 
freedom it gives the picket, when oft' duty, to rove 
about in the vicinity of the advanced posts. With 
the pass of a picket in his pocket, it is not difficult 
for him to lay the inhabitants of the vicinity—if in¬ 
habitants there be—under involuntary contribution 
for such objects as please his sharp appetite and keen 
sight.. A turkey or a chicken never corues amiss to 
him, and a nice sheep has an attraction tor his digits 
which even that of the pole for the magnet cannot 
excel. In all his goings and comings, tho picket is 
especially mindful of what he shall cat and drink, 
and never laileth to lie in possession of a goodly 
store of provisions which tho quartermaster’s 
accounts do not mention—uever, albeit he may not 
have seen the color of Uncle Samuel’s gold for two 
months! His greatest delight is to make a descent 
upon some rich old rebel, and secure a peace-offer¬ 
ing from that same which shall furnish his mess 
with an abundance of feasting. The one thing he 
knowoth, beyond all other knowledge, is that a good 
dinner is tho prirnum mobile of a soldier’s valor, as 
it is his chlefest enjoyment. And if his hardships 
appear havdor to him than all other hardships 
known to man, so do the comforts to which we have 
referred appear more comforting to him than any 
other comforts whatever. 

Re he vis n.—Having seen the principal things to 
bo seen in picketing, wo will return. The way lies 
through dark ravines, over slippery hill-sides, and 
through lonely woods all white with snow aud 
frost. Before we leave the advanced posts of the 
army, however, wo will see the wounded pickets 
oared for, tile tired ones asleep, and our friend Jake 
shall lie relieved. Wo smile our adieus as we hear 
him go growling to the washhouse, declaring that he 
is tired of picketing, it is so much the same thing 
over and over—a little danger, a little hungryncss, 
a little to eat, a little blanket to cover one’s self, and 
a little sleep; and then a repetition of all these 
littlenesses, day after day, forever. 

Tub End Coming.— Andyei—noCfforever!” Even 
in the embittered mind of this picket., as he goes to bis 
mdo couch, there is a speaking consciousness that this 
order of things will not. always endure. Beyond all 
the pains and hardships of Ibis service, beyond all 
the darkness of these perilous limes, is seen, with 
the eye of faith, the day when this arraying of man 
against man shall cease, and when our beloved and 
glorious Union, purified and redeemed, shall bo still 
more beloved and glorious!—the day when even 
these stern and rugged picketing grounds will be 
beautiful beneath the blended smiles of summer and 
of peace! __ 

The Retreat of l'rico into Arkansas. 

The Cross Hollows (Ark.) correspondent of 
the Missouri Democrat , under date ot the 25th nit., 
gives the following interesting details of the retreat 
of Price, and his pursuit by General Curtis: 

In leaving Springfield, Price undoubtedly sup¬ 
posed be could make good his retreat. But he was 
mistaken. The same night of our arrival came or¬ 
ders to march at day-break, in pursuit of him, the 
following morning the divisions of Generals Sigel 
and Asboth taking the Mount, Vernon road, while 
those of Generals Jolf, G. Davis aud Carr took the 
direct route to Cassville. Pushing rapidly forward, 
twelve o’clock ol that day found the latter divisions 
passing the famous battle field of Wilson’s Creek, 
where the enemy had bivouaced the night previous, 
leaving early that morning. Here the camp fires 
were still burning, much of the meat that had been 
killed for the troops lying about uncooked, with 
every evidence of having left “ iu something of a 
hurry!” 

Onward we pushed, never halting until 12 o’clock 
that night. Tho division of General Davis wasin 
the advance, with the cavalry of Colonel Ellis and 
Major McConnell. The enemy, it seems, had halted 
on Crane Creek, and here were captured quite a 
number ot prisoners. First was the rebel Colonel 
Freeman, so well known as the marauder at Salem, 
below Holla. Our pickets were close upon the 
enemy’s camp, and Freeman's horse escaping from 
him. ran up,the road, followed by the Colonel. In 
a very few moments he was on his way to head¬ 
quarters. Soon after came a dapper little major, 
walking right up to our pickets, and askiug if they 
could show him General Price’s headquarters. 
“Certainly,” was the reply, and in a trice he was 
before Gen. Curtis. Afterward our men captured 
an engineer and several other commissioned officers. 

Had uot the night been so terribly dark, it is more 
than likely Gen. Curtis would have attacked the 
enemy, but he determined not to be drawn into an 
ambuscade. The troops lay on their arms awaiting 
the break of day. At an early hour, February 15th, 
the column moved forward, hut during the night 
Price had again Hod, leaving a large proportion of 
his camp equipage aud a number of wagons. Dur- 
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if it cost me my life. Nay, when I agree to do such 
things, may a righteous God palsy my right arm, 
and may the earth open and close in upon me 
forever!” 

Tho soul was not to be conquered; and as an 
exhibition of the power possessed by the rebels, he 
was imprisoned. But little was hoard of the Parson 
until shortly after the.Federal army under General 
Bitei.i. took possession of Nashville, and the hosts 
of rebeldom were fleeing on their journey to the 


age. Captain Ilaydin, of the 9th Iowa battery, 
answered the enemy’s fire from tho opposite bluff, 
throwing three shells from a howitzer with such 
good effect that the enemy were forced to tall back 
with their battery. Gen. Curtis then ordered the 
cavalry to move up the hill and charge on the re¬ 
treating foe. The order wus gallantly obeyed by 
Colonel Ellis in command of the 1st Missouri cav¬ 
alry, followed by Major Wright, leading bis bat¬ 
talion, and Major McConnell, with third battalion of 
3d Illinois cavalry. The whole force ol our cavalry 
making the attack numbered some eight hundred. 
Gaining the brow of the hill, it was ascertained that 
they had fallen hack over a mile to an open field, 
where their battery was again stationed, and the 
enemy in three formed in line. 

Our cavalry, regardless ol danger, plunged for¬ 
ward to the charge on the enemy’s position, mostly 
screened by the intervening woods. Nothing could 
have withstood the impetuosity of such a charge, 
bad not our advance, led by Col. Ellis, when de¬ 
bouching from the woods into the open field, been 
met with a murderous fire poured in upon their 
ranks from behind the trees. Our loss was severe 
in killed and wounded ur, this point. Inevitable de¬ 
struction, without a chance to resist so galling a fire, 
caused our brave men to recoil, when Col. Ellis, 
with great coolness and presence of tuind, ordered 
his men to right and left and scour the woods. The 
order was obeyed with telling effect on the enemy, 
many of whom were cut down behind their places 
of concealment, and the rest fled. Meantime, Major 
McConnell, with his battalion, left the road, and de¬ 
ploying to the left, advanced on the enemy’s line, 
while Majors Wright and Bolivar performed the 
same maneuver on the right. 

Two regiments of infantry arrived to support the 
cavalry, and formed in line. Colonel Phelps’s regi¬ 
ment deployed on the left of the road, and Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Herron, with the 9th Iowa, deployed on 
the right. Capt. Iiayden, of the Dubuque battery, 


ing that day the chase was very oxciting, there 
being constant skirmishing between our advance 
and his rear guard. The road was strewn with 
broken wagons, dead and dying mules and horses, 
and every conceivable kind of goods. At 4 o’clock 
iu the afternoon, the booming of cannon notified us 
that Price had made a stand. 

The Dubuque battery was pushed forward, and 
for an hour we had a line artillery fight. By the 
time our infantry got up, the enemy had precipi¬ 
tately fled. On the 16th inst., we pushed on, finding 
many evidences of the hasty flight, in that day’s 
march. During the afternoon our cavalry again 
overtook the rebels at Cross Timbers, aud hero was 
made a gallant charge by Col. Harry Pease. This 
charge was really one of the most brilliant things 
that occurred on the route. On the 17th instant 
wo had several skirmishes, and at last discovered 
the enemy in position on the South side of Sugar 
Creek. 

Skirmishing between the pickets of the two armies 
occurred during the morning, when Price moved 
out of sight beyond the brow of the south-western 
hills. His army, as was since ascertained, then 
formed in two lines on both sides of the road, aud 
two Louisiana regiments under command of Cot. 
Louis Herbert, which had arrived from Cross Hol¬ 
lows to re-enforce Price, marched with their bat¬ 
teries, determined to give us a warm reception. 
Two of the enemy’s cannon were planted on the 
brow' of the hill overlooking Sugar Creek, aud 
their pieces were also ranged along the road, about 
two hundred yards apart, for half a milo or more. 
These pieces had prolongs attached, indicating that 
a running fight was intended in case of pursuit. 

Iu the meantime our eavaly formed on the oppo¬ 
site side of tho valley, and marched across tho creek 
to a point near Trott’s store, and halted. The enemy 
then opened lire from their batteries. One shot loll 
short, and a shell exploded over the heads of our 
men stationed on the opposite hill, doing no dum_ 
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of the creek, that they grounded while yet sixty 
yards away. In a moment the soldiers were over 
the gunwales, and the water was swarming with 
them, as they waded to land, carrying their pieces 
and ammunition under their arms to keep them dry. 

In the boat flotilla there were six navy barges, 
with mountain howitzers, the whole battery being 
under command of Lieut, McCook, of the Stars and 
Stripes. Koch gun was drawn by twelve sailors, 
assisted tie occasion required by soldiers who step 
ped from the ranks and lent a hand with cheertu 
alacrity. Besides this battery of navy guns, two 
Wiard rifled 12-poumIera ware landed from the 
transports. Along the river, by the mouth of the 
creek, the ground is marshy, and while not so much 
so as the landing place at Roanoke Island, was still 
miry enough to make the labor of dragging the 
field-pieces very heavy. Our path led for a little 
distance through a fringe of woods, in which the 
Spanish moss was hanging from almost every tree 
a sad-colored drapery, but quite appropriate, I 
thought, for the journey to the spirit-world that 
many were then treading. I recollect standing 
beneath a thick canopy of this moss, with the gal¬ 
lant young Hammond, who fought so bravely at 
Roanoke, to watch the men as they labored to got 
his gun through a hit of mire, and thinking which 
ot these twelve would meet his death before we got 
t o Newborn. A his! every man of them was killed 
or wounded. • 

After leaving the woods we came upon a strip of 
beach, and, after marching a mile through the sand, 
ankle-deep, struck across a piece of fallow land and 
camcnpon the country road. A little way up the road 
we found an extensive cavalry barracks, some dis¬ 
tance back, in a wooded ravine. So great had been 
the hurry of leaving that the officers had left their 
breakfast untouched—the men theirs in the mess 
tins. Furniture, books, clothing, all the conve¬ 
niences of camp litis, were strewn about the canton¬ 
ment 

The rains of the week preceding had brought the 
county road into a sad plight, and our troops 
marched for five miles through mud and waiter, such 
as one would hardly expect to find this side of the 
heavy clays of Yorkshire. There was no straggling 
or hanging back, however, for the officer met every 
loiterer with the order to close up ranks and keep 
together. We had proceeded perhaps five miles, 
when the skirmishers came upon a clearing, with a 
line of breastworks and butteries, apparently a mile 
in extent. The column was immediately halted, 
anti a reconnaissance being made by Capt, Wil¬ 
liamson, topographical engineer on (Jen. Burnside’s 
stall', it was lbund deserted. The work must have 
required the labor of a thousand men for a month, 
bfiing constructed in the most thorough and scien¬ 
tific, manner. A deep arid wide moat extended 
along the front, and an abattis of felled timber had 
been made on both flanks. No guns had been 
mounted. Hie enemy probably thinking the division 
was to move first on Norfolk, -and 11 1 at. no great 
haste was required in preparing the nice little thiug 
for our reception. 

A mile further, oil a road crossing, our line of 
march ran down to the river. Thinking that the 
enemy might have a fortification on the beach, with 
a large supporting body of infantry, a reoonnois* 
sance was ordered by Gen. Foster, and Liouts. 
Strong, .Pendleton, Capt Hudson, and other of bis 
aids, liding down, found a large battery, which had 
been deserted in haste. They waved a white hand¬ 
kerchief as a signal to the gunboats. and a boat, put 
off immediately from the Delaware, and the National 
Hag was hoisted on the parapet 
All the afternoon il had been raining by showers, 
the intervals being tilled with a continuous drizzle, 
which alone would have wetted the men to the 
skin, so that when night was approaching, without 
our having met the enemy, it is not, strange that we 
should liavo looked with anxiety tor the order to 
halt. Gen. Reno’s brigade had boon turned off on 
the railroad at the first point where the country road 
crossed it, with the view of flanking the enemy, 
while the main body attacked them in front. The 
two bodies met at another crossing, and here a man 
coming on horseback from Newborn was arrested, 
and gave us the information that Manassas was 
evacuated. The joyful news was passed along the 
columns from regiment to regiment, and was hailed 
by such a tempest of cheers as made the w elkin 
ring indeed. Imagine the cheering of a whole 
army, itself on tlie march to a battle, on hearing 
such joyful tidings as these! Whether true or false, 
the effect of the story was excellent, for when the 
order “ forward” w T as given, the men sprang into 
their places with a cheerful alacrity, which could 
hardly have been expected of jaded men. 

At 0 o’clock we had advanced to within a mile of 
the enemy’s line of fortifications, and a halt w r as 
ordered. Gens. Burnside and Foster and their 
staffs were riding some distance in advance, even of 
the skirmishers of ibe 24th, and I certainly expected 
that we should all (for T happened to he with the 
party for an hour or so) he bagged by some maraud¬ 
ing squadron ol rebel cavalry, who would dash out 
aud take us in the rear. Capt, Williamson, Capt. 
Potter and Lieut. Strong were sent ahead to rocon- 
noitor, and after riding half a mile, came upon some 
-cavalry pickets, by whom they were hailed, and 
whom they challenged in return. On their report¬ 
ing to Gen. Burnside, the column was ordered to 
halt and bivouac for the night on both sides of the 
road. It was a wet, miserable night, the rain drops 
showering down upon us from the trees, and the 
sodden leaves and wood-molds making anything but 
a comfortable couch. However, we cut down some 
yellow-piue trees for fuel, and by the genial warmth 
of bivouac tires, were soon smoking pipes and mak¬ 
ing feeble attempts to forget our weariness and wet¬ 
ness. 

Jn the morning, at G o'clock, all the Generals were 
in their saddles, and at 7 the column was in motion. 
The column of Gen. Reno, on the railroad, was the 
first to move, the 21st Massachusetts, as the right 
flank regiment, leading the advance. The regiment 
had not proceeded far before, on turning a curve in 
the road, they saw a train of cars, which had 
brought re-enforcements to the enemy, standing on 
the track. In front of the locomotive, on u platform 
car, had been a large rifled guu, which was evi¬ 
dently to be placed in position to take the road. 
Onr men, however, advanced a I the double-quick, and 
poured in a volley witli such accuracy of aim, that the 
enemy, who hud already rolled the gun and caisson 
off the car, did nor stop to unload the carriage, but 
ran info the intrcnchmenls, and the train was backed 
toward Newborn, leaving the platform-car standing 
on the track. The 21st had got within short rauge 
before discovering the formidable nature of the ene- 
' my's earthworks, but now fell back, and. Forming 
line of battle in the woods, opened fire. The Gist 
New Yolk was moved to the left and ordered for¬ 
ward to engage a series of redans, the 9th New .Jer¬ 
sey occupying the left of the line, and tbu 51st 


Pennsylvania held in reserve, in rear of the 9th, 
little to the left. 

Meanwhile Gen. Foster’e brigade had advanced 
up the main road to the clearing, when the 24th 
Massachusetts was sent into the woods on the right 
of the road, and opening a heavy fire on the enemy, 
commenced the action ol' the First Brigade. The 
27th was sent to their left to support them, and, 
news being received that the enemy were trying to 
outflank us on the right, the 25th was sent out to 
resist the movement The 23d being moved to the 
front, next in line of battle, opened lire upon the 
enemy, which was replied to by very heavy volleys, 
and a cannonade from a park of field-pieces behind 
the breastwork. The very first cannon shot killed 
Lieut-Col. Merritt, of the 23d, the ball passing 
through his body. Gen. Foster’s line of battle was 
completed by moving the gallant 10th Connecticut 
lo the extreme left, to a position where they had to 
fight under the most discouraging disadvantages. 
The ground was very wet. swampy, and cut up into 
gullies and ravines, which mostly ran toward the 
enemy, and, of course, while offering no protection 
from his fire, exposed them on elevations aud in 
valleys. The regiment had shown, at Roanoke, 
however, the behavior of veterans, and nothing else 
could have been expected at this time, but that they 
would stand their ground to the last. 

Gen. Parke’s brigade, which had followed the 1st 
brigade up the main road, was placed in line between 
(lie lOlli Connecticut and 21st Massachusetts, the 
4th Rhode Island holding the right of the line, the 
8th Connecticut the next place, the 5th Rhode Island 
next, and the 11th Connecticut on the left. Our line 
of buttle was now complete, the 24th Massachusetts 
on the extreme rigjjt, and (he 51st Pennsylvania on 
the extreme left, and extended more than a mile. 
The naval battery was in position at our Center, 
with Cupt. Bennett's and Capt. Dayton's rifles along¬ 
side, and were all worked with the greatest gal¬ 
lantry throughout the day. The officers in charge 
of the pieces, without exception, I believe, displayed 
perfect coolness, and stood by their guns in some 
cases when a single man was all the assistance they 
had to work them. This was tho case with Acting- 
Master Hammond, of the Hctzel, and Lieut. T. TV. 
B. Hughes, of tho Union Coast Guard, the former 
losing every man, and the latter all but one. 

The battle had waged for something less than an 
hour, when the 21st lost one of its noblest officers, 
in the person of Adjutant Frazer A. Stearns, the 
young man who bore himself so bravely in the diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous charge on the right of the ene¬ 
my’s battery on Roanoke Island. Poor Stearns 
received a bullet in his right breast, and fell dead in 
his place. lie was the son of the President of 
Amherst, College, and possessed the lnveof his com¬ 
manding officer aud the whole regiment. 

The fife of the enemy was now telling so severely 
upon Ihe 21st, that Col. Clark ordered the regiment 
forward on a double-quick, and at the head of four 
companies entering the breastworks from the rail¬ 
road track in company with Gen. Reno, the colors 
were taken into a frame house which stood there, 
and waved from the roof. The rnen at the nearest 
guns seeing the movement, abandoned their pieces 
and fled, and the four companies being formed again 
in line of battle, charged down the line upon the 
battery. Col. Clark mounted the first gun and 
waved the colors, and had got as tar as the second, 
when two full regiments emerged from a grove of 
young pines and advanced upon our men, who, set 
big that they were likely to be captured or cut to 
pieces, leaped over the parapet aud retired to their 
position in the woods. 

On being driven from the battery, Col. Clark 
informed Col. Rodman, of the 4th Rhode Island, of 
the state of affairs inside, and that officer, unable to 
communicate with Gen. Parke, in the confusion of 
the light, acted upon his own responsibility} after 
consultation with Lieut. Lydig, one of the General's 
Aids, and decided upon a charge with the bayonet. 
When the command was given to charge, they went 
at the double-quick directly up to the battery, firing 
its they ran, and entering at the right (lank, between 
brick-yard and the end of the parapet. When 
fairly inside, the Colonel formed the right wing in 
line ot battle, and at their head charged down upon 
the guns at double-quick, the left, wing forming irre¬ 
gularly, and going as they could. With a steady 
line of cold steel, the Rhode Islanders bore down 
upon the enemy, and, routing them, captured the 
whole battery, with its two flags, and'planted the 
stars aud stripes upon the parapet. The 8th Con¬ 
necticut. Gib Rhode Island, and 11th Connecticut, 
coming to their support, the rebels fled with precipi¬ 
tation, and left ns in undisputed possession. 

Gen. Reno’s brigade were still attacking Ihe 
redans and small battery on the right of the rail¬ 
road, and the firing was very heavy. The 31st was 
engaging the battery of live small pieces, the 51st 
New York the first of the redans, tho !)th New Jer¬ 
sey the next two, and the 61st Pennsylvania were 
still in the reserve. Licut.-Col. Robert B. Potter, of 
the 51st New York, when in advance with Capt. 
Hazard's company of skirmishers, was shot through 
the side and fell; but making light of the wound, he 
got his servant to put on a bandage, and in a few 
minutes had returned to his place and was cheering 
on his men. The regiment was drawn up iu a hol¬ 
low, or ravine, from which they would move up to 
the lop of the eminence, discharge their volleys, and 
retire to such cover as the inequalities of the ground 
might furnish. Gen. Reno, becoming impatient at 
the loss ol life which his regiments, and particularly 
Col. Ferero’s, w^s suffering, wished the regiment to 
advance as soon as possible, so Lieut-CoL Potter 
took a color over the brow of the hill Into another 
hollow, and from here charged up an acclivity, and 
over brushwood and abattis, into the redan. The 
61at Pennsylvania, for a long time held in reserve, 
was ordered up lo participate in the decisive charge 
ol' the whole brigade upon the line of redans, anil 
passing through the 51st New York, as it was lying 
on the ground after having exhausted all its ammu¬ 
nition, came under the heaviest lire, and without 
flinching or wavering moved to Its place, and rushed, 
with the other regiments, upon the defenses of the 
enemy. The movement of Col. Ilartranft’s regi¬ 
ment was executed in Ihe most deliberate manner, 
and proved a complete success. 

The movement of the Third Brigade was sup¬ 
ported by a charge of tho 4th Rhode Island from the 
captured main battery upon the works which were 
Iming assailed, and the enemy, already demoralized 
by the breaking of their center, fell back before the 
grand charge upon the left and front of their posi¬ 
tion. and lied iu confusion. On our extreme right 
the brave 2Itb, and its supporting regiments, hail 
been advancing inch by inch, standing up against 
the enemy’s musketry and cannonade without flinch¬ 
ing, and at about tho time when the 4th Rhode 
Island charged in at tho right flank, the colors of 
the 24th were planted on the parapet at the left, and 
the whole of the First Brigade poured into the forti¬ 


fication. The whole line of earthworks was now in 
our hands, and the cheers of our men, from one end 
of it to the other, broke out with fresh spirit as each 
new regimental color was unfurled on the parapet. 

While the regiments engaged in the battle are 
deserving of high praise for their steadiness under 
fire, the spirit with which they surmounted the most 
formidable obstacles, and the fidelity with which 
they obeyed the commands of their Generals, cer¬ 
tain regiments, by the peculiarity of their distribu¬ 
tion, perhaps, were made more prominent for their 
gallautry. These were the 24th Massachusetts, 4th 
Rhode Island, 10th Connecticut, 21st Massachusetts, 
and 51st New York. When the charge of the 4th 
Rhode Island had been made, and the colors were 
carried along the whole length of the main battery, 
Gen. Burnside asked some one what regiment that 
was. On being told the 4th Rhode Island, he said. 
‘‘1 knew it. It was no more than I expected. 
Thank God, the day is ours.” 

FEDERAL KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

The Union loss in the fight was estimated, at the 
latest moment, at 91 killed and 466 wounded. The 
loss by brigades and regiments is exhibited in the 
following tables: 

JMRST BRIGADE. 



Killed. 

IF trunded. 

Twenty-seventh Mass. Vol.. 

. G 

78 

Twenty-third Mr*?. VoL. 

_ i 

39 

Twenty-fourth Mass. Vol. 

.8 

41 

Twenty-fifth M688. Vol. 

. 4 

Ifi 

Tenth Connecticut Vol. 

_6 

16 

Total.-. 

.28 

190 

FKCOND BRIGADE. 



Fifty-first New York Vol.. 

.74 

78 

Ninth New Jersey Vol.. 

_ 4 

58 

Twenty-first Mutts. Vol... 

.17 

40 

Fifty first 1’cnn. Vol.. 

(unknoim) 

10 

THIRD BRIGADE. 



Fourth Rhode Islnnd Vol. 

.10 

22 

Fifth Rhode Inland Vol. 

_4 

7 

Eleventh Connecticut Vol.. 

.C 

21 

Eighth Connecticut Vol... 

.3 

4 

Total. 

.23 

54 


THE WORK OF THE NAVY. 

The following are the details of the naval portion 
of the battle: 

Commodore Rowan was in command of tho fleet 
of gunboats, and had sunken vessels, torpedoes, and 
other rebel obstructions to overcome and pass; but 
surmounted all with but slight damage to only two 
of his fifteen vessels. Two brigs, three barks and 
nineteen schooners were sunk by the rebels above 
their two batteries. After Ihe latter were silenced, 
the sunken vessels were passed, “ Old Glory” being 
hoisted over the silenced batteries as our forces 
passed along. This was on Saturday afternoon, and 
night closed in with a heavy fog. 

On Sunday morning the fog lifted, and our boats 
passed up rapidly, silenced Fort Thompson with its 
two heavy Colt unloads, and the old flag was again 
hoisted; then Fort Kills, with nine guns, was cap¬ 
tured, after pretty brisk lighting, but the rebels soon 
lied iu a panic, and “Old Glory” waved over 
another fort. Only one fort was left to be engaged, 
and Newbem would be at the mercy of our troops. 
This was Fort Lane, but tho rebels had had enough 
of the boats, and offered little if any resistance, and 
fled. 

The rebels fired a large number of scows, filled 
with rosin and turpentine, intending to float them 
down and burn onr gunboats, but they got stuck 
and burned away furiously, consuming only their 
own combustibles. The gunboats then shelled the 
depot and track, but our troops had by this time 
crossed, and a 
did not lose a man. 


while flag was hoisted. 


Our navy 


Department of (lie Mississippi. 

Direct and positive information arrived at 
Cairo on the 21st from Gen. Grant. He is at Savan¬ 
nah, 60 miles from Florence. The troops are iu line 
health and sprits. Beauregard was in command at 
Corinth with 15,000 men from Pensacola. Generals 
Cheatham and Bragg have divisions near. About 
600 men in the vicinity of Savannah, enlisted in the 
Union army recently. On the night of the 13th a 
division ol the 5 Lh .cavalry pul a part of Cheatham's 
forces to flight, and burnt the railroad bridge. The 
forces in that vicinity are divided into five divisions, 
under command of Sherman, Hurlbut, McCIer- 
uand, Wallace, and Lauginan. 

'The Cattlesburg (Ky.) correspondent of the Com¬ 
mercial says: 

The boat has just arrived from Piketon, bringing 
Ihe particulars of Gen. Garfield’s expedition to 
Pound Gap, forty miles beyond Piketon. There 
were fivc\bundred rebels intrenched ou a summit of 
theCumbcrland Mountains at Pound Gap. Garfield 
ascended the mountain with his infantry by unfre¬ 
quented paths, while his cavalry, liy advancing 
along the main road and making a vigorous attack 
in front, drew the rebels a short, distance down the 
summit; the infantry advanced along the ridge, 
completely routing them. After a light of less than 
twenty minutes the rebels abandoned everything. 
Garfield pursued the rebels six miles into Virginia, 
and alter quartering his men over night in the cap¬ 
tured camp, burned their barracks, consisting of 60 
log huts, with, a large quantity of stores. The rebels 
lost seven killed aud seven wounded. Nobody hurt 
on our side. 

The reporter for the Associated Press now on 
board the flag ship two miles above Island No. 10, 
sends the following under date ot the 16th iust. 

The flotilla got underway at 5.30 this (Sunday) 
morning, and dropped down slowly till about seven 
o’clock, when the flag ship being about twenty miles 
ahead, and six miles above Island No. 10, discovered 
astern wheel steamer run out from the shelter of a 
point on the Kentucky shore and steam down the 
river. Four shells were thrown after her, but this 
distance was too great for the shots to take effect. 
At nine o'clock the fleet rounded to about three 
miles above the island. The Commodore then 
ordered three of the mortar boats into position. At 
this hour, two o’clock in the afternoon, we are 
within range, but as yet have heard nothing from 
the enemy. 

There appears to lie a large force on the Ken¬ 
tucky shore. We have counted thirteen guns in 
position on the bluffs, A largo number ot' trans¬ 
ports can be seen across the lower point near the 
Missouri shore busily engaged around the island, 
but what they are doiug cannot be determined. 
The mortar boats are momentarily expected to open 
tire. We discovered the much talkod-off floating 
battery at the island. 

At night of same date ho further telegraphed:— 
Tho rebels at Island No. 10 have a very strong 
position. Forty-six guns have boon counted. Eight 
mortars shelled the battery above the Island to-day. 
Tho rebels left it several times but returned. They 
only fired with two guns. Our shells reached the 
Island easily. Gen. Pope scut dispatches to Com. 
Foote, saying that his heavy gnus command the 


river bo that neither steam or gunboat of the enemy 
could pass. Firing has been heard in the direction 
of New Madrid all day. It is supposed that the 
rebel gunboats were trying to force a passage, 
Seven transports near Island No. 10 are hemmed in. 
The enemy’s encampment is visible, and is sup¬ 
posed to be large enough for 15.000 or 20.000 men. 

A dispatch to Washington on the 18th from the 
flagship Benton, dated near Island No. 10,17th, says: 

We bad hard work this afternoon with the upper 
battery of all at this point. Only four shots struck 
us. One shot, after striking the upper deck twice 
and the lower deck once, arid breaking some half 
dozen beams, finally lodged in the flag officer’s desk, 
depositing itself as quietly as possible. We have 
battered the forts ail to pieces, dismounting one 
gun, but night came nporf us, and we had to leave 
without finishing the work, but win to-morrow go at 
him again, A rifled gun burst in the St. Louis, 
killing two men outright, wounding mortally two 
more, and wounding ten others. These arc the only 
casualties. The mortars are doing well. 

A. M. Fennock, Senior Officer. 

The St. Louis Republican has special dispatches, 
dated Island No. 10, March 20, which says that can¬ 
nonading by guns and mortar boats continued all 
day yesterday. All the guns but one in the upper 
battery on the Tennessee shore have been silenced, 
and one gun on the Islund dismounted. Shells 
from mortars are constantly falling in the rebel 
camps and batteries, and a number of killed and 
wounded are being carried away on litters. A 
large number ol loaded wagons are leaving the 
Tennessee shore, from which it is believed the 
rebels are making preparations for the evacuation 
of their works. The floating battery of the rebels 
has been moved nearer the Island. 

Gen. Pope allowed a rebel gunboat to approach 
within thirty yards of a masked battery ou Tuesday, 
and then sunk her, killing fifteen of those on board. 
He had previously allowed five rebel steamers to 
pass on toward New Madrid, and they are now 
between his batteries, unable to escape. Over a 
dozen rebel vessels, their floating battery, and their 
battering-ram, are now above Gen. Pope’s batteries, 
and will be sunk or captured. 

An official dispatch to Washington from Commo¬ 
dore Foote, received at twelve o’clock on tho night 
of the 19 th, says: 

Island No. 10 is harder to conquer than Columbus, 
as the shores arc lined with forts—each fort com¬ 
manding the one below it. 1 am gradually 
npproaching the Island, but still do not hope for 
much until the occurrence of certain events which 
promise success. 

Commodore Foote adds, we are firing day and 
night on tho rebels, and at e gaining on them. We 
are having some of the most beautiful rifle practice 
ever witnessed. The mortar shells have done line 
execution. One shell was landed on their floating 
battery and cleared the concern in short notice. 

A short time since—anticipating the rebel move¬ 
ments in Texas county, Missouri—Gen. llalleck 
ordered live companies of troops and two light steel 
six pounders, mounted on two wheels, and drawn by 
two horses, under Col. Wood, to repair to that 
vicinity. Finding uo enemy there, Col. Wood 
pushed on to Salem, Fulton .Co.. Ark., about 100 
miles east of General Curtis’ position, where In* 
encountered a largely superior force of rebels, and 
after a sharp fight routed them, killing about 100 
and taking many prisoners. Among tlie latter wore 
three Colonels. Our loss was uboul 25 killed and 
wounded. 

Thu prisoners taken by Gen. Curtis at Pea Ridge 
are now en route for St. Louis under proper guard. 
The report that Gen. Curtis is in a dangerous posi¬ 
tion is falsa Forage for cavalry is scarce, but in 
other respects the situation of our troops is cheering. 
The demoralized and crippled forces of Price and 
Van Dorn are moving South. 

The official list of the Federal loss at Pea Ridge is 
as follows:—Killed,212; wounded, 726; missing, 176. 

There arc no rebel troops in Northern Arkansas 
except tho marauder Pike and his Indians, who kill 
and murder friend and foe indiscriminately. 

A gentleman who has been a contractor at Mem¬ 
phis, who left there on the 17th, arrived on the 22il, 
and states that Gov. Harris disappeared from Mem¬ 
phis the second day after tho one to which the 
Legislature adjourned to, and he has not since been 
beard from. He is supposed to be at Corinth, Miss. 
Tho Legislature has adjourned and gone no one 
knows whither. The subject of burning the city iu 
case an evacuation was necessary was still openly 
discussed. 

There has been no impressment of Union men 
into the Confederate service to any extent, except 
tor guard duty, until since the fall ol Donelson. 
Since Gov. Harris’ proclamation, impressments have 
been general. Hundreds have been picked up in 
the streets, aud taken from stores and dwellings and 
marched off to the camps ot instruction at the point 
of the bayonet 

The floating battery is so constructed as to be 
sunk to the water's edge, leaving nothing exposed 
except the armament, which consists of nine Dahl- 
gren guns. It was built for the protection of 
Memphis, and has been towed to Island No. 10. 
Hollins’ steam ram was also sent there. 

Union men are leaving Memphis in great num¬ 
bers, leaving their property to be confiscated, glad 
to escape with their lives. Quarrels iu tho streets 
are of frequent occurrence between Union men and 
secessionists. Shots are hourly exchanged. 

The rebels greatly need iron, and have offered 
$35.(100 to any artisan who will discover the process 
of making malleable iron. Ammunition is plenty. 
Manufactories are in operation day and night in the 
vicinity of Memphis. 

On the 10th instant. Lieutenant J. D. Joak, of the 
1st Jowu cavalry, with thirty men, encountered a 
band of’ marauders posted in a log hut and bunt in 
Lafayette Co.. Mo. The enemy were defeated after 
a short engagement, in which they had nine killed 
and three wounded, and our loss was one killed und 
four wounded. 

The following dispatch was also in St. Louis, 
dated Kansas City, Mb inst.: 

Geo. T. Beale, bearer of dispatches to Washing¬ 
ton, brings advices from Santa Fe to the 3d inst. 
He confirms the previous accounts of a battle near 
Fort Craig on the 21st ult. The Federal loss was 62 
killed and 140 wounded. The Texans captured a 
partof our field pieces. Col. Steele commanded the 
Texans, who were at Soceres, 38 miles north of Fort 
Craig. 

Col. Canby’s command was concentrated at Fort 
Craig. Nothiug has been heard from them since 
tho 25th, all communication being cut off. A large 
amount of government stores were destroyed at 
Albuquerque, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Texans with two pieces of artillery entered Albu¬ 
querque ou the 2d. Major Donelson, command- 


Mr. Beale met three companies of Colorado Vol¬ 
unteers, under Lieut. Col. Tappan, at the Hole in tho 
Rock, 50 miles south of Bent’s Fort, en route for 
Fort Union. Seven more companies had crossed 
the river above; they would meet at the Purgatory, 
40 miles south ofBent’B Fort. 


Department of the East. 

The following telegraphic dispatches, dated the 
23d inst., were received from Washington this (Mon¬ 
day) morning: 

A slight skirmish occurred this afternoon, about a 
mile and a half from Winchester, on the St.rasbnrg 
road, between a portion of General Shields’ troops 
and the rebel cavalry, with four pieces of artillery. 
The enemy retreated with loss as soon as our guns 
opened fire. One man was kilted on our side, and 
Gen. Shields suffered a slight injury in tlie left arm 
above the elbow, from a fragment, of a shell w hich 
burst near him. 

A prisoner, brought in, says that they were under 
the impression that our troops had left Winchester, 
and Gen. Jackson’s forces were on the road from 
Straabnrg, under the same impression. 

Winchester, March 23—8 F. M.—I have just 
come in from the very front of the battle, which 
occurred three miles out We have achieved a com¬ 
plete victory over Jackson’s forces, taken two guns 
aud caissons, killed, in all, at least one hundred, 
and won tided as many more. Our loss is large, but 
probably not over 150 killed and wounded- Our 
men did well, and took a great many muskets. The 
enemy is in full retreat. 

10 P. M.—We have this day achieved a glorious 
victory over the combined forces of Gens. Jackson, 
Smith and Longstreet. The battle was (ought 
within four miles of this place. It raged from 10J 
A. M. till 3 o’clock. The enemy's strength was 
about 15,000. The strength of our division w as not 
over 8,000. Our loss in killed and wounded is not 
ascertained, but is severe. The enemy’s loss is 
double that of ours. We have captured a large 
number of prisoners and some of their guns, and 
the ground is strewn with the baggage they left. 

A contraband w T ho has just arrived within the 
Federal lines, reports that Jeff. Davis issued a pro¬ 
clamation on the 16th inst., calling upon all the male 
inhabitants between the ages of 16 and 60, to form 
themselves into companies, and report immediately 
at headquarters. Virginia, he says, demands every 
sacrifice to maintain the integrity of the soil. Many 
are fleeing from their homes, anxious to reach our 
lines. Everything is now at a stand still, from the 
Potomac to Richmond. Trade is totally suspended 
from Fredericksburg and the interior towns. 

The stearu tug Leslie, which has arrived in Wash¬ 
ington. reports that, when she passed Aequia Creek, 
the buildings and wharves (here were on tire—the 
supposition being that the rebels had evacuated the 
place and burned it. 

Dispatches received at the Navy Department from 
Flag-Officer Dupont, unnouuce that tho flag of the 
United States floats over Fort Marion, at San 
Augustine, Florida. The town was surrendered 
without firing a gun. The tow r n authorities received 
Commander Rogers in the town hall, and after 
being assured that he would protect the loyal 
citizens, they raised the flag with their own hands. 
The rebel troops evacuated the place the night 
before tlie appearance of the gunboats. This is tho 
second of tlie old forts taken. 

Jacksonville, Florida, was also surrendered in a 
like manner. The Governor of Florida has recom¬ 
mended the entire evacuation ot East Florida. 

The United States steamer Niagara, on the 19th of 
February, captured twelve small schooners and 
sloops, with their crews, about thirty fishermen and 
oystermen, who had been engaged iu piloting some 
small vessels engaged in attempting to run the 
blockade and reporting to the rebels the movements 
of our squadron. The majority of the prisoners 
were released on signing parole, but seven of them, 
though expressing uo objection to take the oath, 
refused to return to New Orleans, and remaiued on 
board tho Niagara. 

On the 5th of March, the United Stales steamer 
Water Witolt captured off St. Andrews Bay, on the 
west coast of Florida, the rebel schooner Win. Mal¬ 
lory, of Mobile, from Havana the 28th of February, 
and bound wherever she could make a port. She is 
of 108 tons burden, a remarkably fast sailer, having 
been chased live hours, and fired at several times 
before she would heave to. Her cargo is an assorted 
one. 

February 25th, the United States bark King 
Fisher boarded a schooner under English colors, 
after chasing her 420 miles, during three days and 
nights, and thrice losing sight ot her. She had 
refused to heave to or show any flag after having 
four shots fired at her, and only did so on a shell 
being sent so close as to show that escape was 
impossible. She proved to bo the Lion, formerly 
the Alexander, of Parkersville, Texas, and sailed 
from Havana, February 21st, for Matamoras, with a 
cargo of 250 bags ot coffee, 30 boxes of soap, 50 
boxes sheet tin, 100 boxes and 1 quintal of gunpow¬ 
der. A Confederate flag was found in her cabin. 

The following is Gen. Burnside’s congratulatory 
address to his troops: 

liKADQt ARTRKS. DEPARTHRN'T OK NORTH CAISnujU, > 
Nxwiinitre, Mardi 15,1802. j 

General Orders, No. 17.—The General Com¬ 
manding congratulates his troops on their brilliant 
and hard won victory on the 14th. Their courage, 
their patience, their endurance of fatigue, exposure 
and toil, caniiol be too highly praised, After a 
fatiguing march, dragging their howitzers by hand 
through swamps and thickets, after a sleepless 
night passed in a drenching rain, they met the 
enemy in iheir chosen works, protected by strong 
earthworks mounting many and heavy guns, and in 
the open field’ themselves, they conquered. For 
such soldiers lo advance is victory. 

The General Commanding directs with peculiar 
pride, that as a well-deserved tribute to valor in 
this second victory ofthe expedition, that each regi¬ 
ment engaged shall inscribe on its banner tho 
memorial naiuu “ Newbem.” 

By commanu of Brig.-Gen. Burnside. 

L. Richmond, Adjt.-Gen. 

The telegraph this (Tuesday) morning conveys 
the gratifying intelligence ol‘ the capture of Beaufort, 
N. C., by Gen. Burnside. No particulars received. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


ing the district of Sauta Fo, "was preparing to 
abandon that place and fall back to Fort Union. 


Many exaggerated statements having been 
made as to the mortality in tho army, it is ascer¬ 
tained front official sources that the number of 
deaths among the regulars stationed here for the 
quarter ending March, 1862, was twenty-eight. 
For the quarter ending with June, 33 regulars and 
46 volunteers. For the quarter ending with Sep¬ 
tember, 50 regulars and 749 volunteers; and lor the 
quarter ending with December, was 108 regulars and 
2,970 volunteers. Total deaths 3,990, of which 100 
arose from wounds; but the above deaths were in 
257 regiments, including those iu the army of the 
Potomac. 
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The Senate was in Executive session several 
hours on the 18th inst., and confirmed the following 
nominations as Major-Generals of Volunteers: Don 
Carlos Buell, John Pope, Samuel R. Curtis, Franz 
SJgeh John A. McClernand, Charles F. Smith, and 
Lewis Wallace. 

The following Brigadier-Generals were also con¬ 
firmed:— J. Cook, R. J. Oglesby, Wni. II. L. Wal¬ 
lace, J. McArthur, J. Y. Lanman, John A. Logan, 
Robert L. McCook, Speed S. Fry. All these were 
Colonels. The Senate also confirmed as Brigadier- 
Generals of Volunteers the following named:—Maj. 
J. Barnard. Corps of Engineers, Capt. W. Judah, of 
4th Infantry; Capt. James B. Ricketts, of 1st Artil¬ 
lery, for mentorions conduct at the battle of Bull 
Run; James Craig, oi Missouri; II. F. Van Clive; 
Alexander Asboth. 

A new military Department, to be called the De¬ 
partment of the Gulf, is constituted. It will corn- 
pi iso all the coast, of the Gulf of Mexico west of 
l’entuicoln, and so much of the Gulf Stales us may 
ho occupied by the forces under Major-Gen. B. F. 
Butler, United States volunteers. The headquarters 
for the present will lie movable, wherever the Gene¬ 
ral Commanding may bo. 

The States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Flori¬ 
da. with the expedition and forces now under Brig.- 
Geu. T. W. Sherman, will constitute a military De- 
parment to he called the Department of the South, 
to be under the command of Gen. Hunter. 

The Provost Marshal-General of the army of the 
Potomac, and his subordinates, have, in obedience to 
a general order, turned over to Brig.-Gen. Wads¬ 
worth, Military Governor of the District ofColutnbiai 
the buildings and premise 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


J M 11R HRS T A I )VEI{TISI NO 

MEDIUM ofit« Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NKVT-YORK- 
ER ' the li'A'lin? ami largest circulated Agricultural. Business 
ami Family Newspaper in Amorim Business Men who wish to 
re.-K-h. ,u once, TONS OK THOUSANDS of tho most, enterprising 
Farmers. Horticulturists, 4c„ nmi thousands or Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Prolosstoual Men, throughout 
the loyal Staton should give the ltURA. 1 , a trial As the business 


ALBANA, March 24. — BEKvks— Thfl market opened and 
closed in favor of the seller. Owing to the advance in New 
Torn, last. Wednesday, the mnrketopened slid', and most sellers 
£?»v C r 11 oorolpwneiw almut sidling, unless at an advance of lie 
i ti 1 V- ' v< 'ir 1 V 1,11 last, week's rates; and their views were met 
■V tint New Yorker-., most of whom wore an sinus to lake down 
b V'; cu| ? Unn Hie Ells tern men held oul, .living 
that they eon Id m.'t altcrd to pay any higher rates than they 
did last, week, but at the close tlieV took a few hunches of tho 
heavier ami easier /cades at mi advance of >„'e. >) It,. The rattle 
average about the same as Inst week -rather e,noise ami heavy, 
with some light, hit.so,J smooth, hut none strictly premium. 

Rkpripth - Tim following is our comparative statement of re- 
the'ear ma ‘ ^ ,:>v, ‘ r l * 10 Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

_ . , Cor. week 

this week. Last week. hist year. 

Cattle. 2.680 8.200 4,512 

.2,W1 1,824 4,710 

Hogs. 230 I... '70 

Pricks—T ho market closes comparatively firm at tho follow¬ 
ing quotations: 

- Tilts week. Last. week. 

£ rp ( ,rm,m . wo o fi <®5*c 

First quality,.8*4tj3k« »<$t(37ic 

Second quality..HJqoB&j 3 W'c 

Third quality,.2kCa2J£a Vitsfifia 

Shkkp Supply light and demand good Prices range from 5 o 


J. M Thorhurn 4 Co.'s Seed Warehouse. New York. 
Triornphe ,le Hand Strawberry J. Knox. 

Seeds at low Prices for Spring of 1862—,1. Ranalje. 

A New ami Iuipnrtaiit Invention—Dougins lily, M, D 
Trees ami drape Vines. Ac W. T. A E. Smith. 

F'mnht'. TinMit.— A New Enterprise. -Harris Brothers. 
Native Evergreens James A. Boot. 
l-JlhellaUi apn Vinos ,\f D. Freoi A Co. 

Doolittle Ruspbeny—K. , 1 . potter. 

Tompkins County Kin/ Apple Trees—J Copeland. 
Flower Seeds—J Rapaljo. 

To N ureerymon. 

Sl'KOIAI. NOTICH8. 

Rochester City Seale Works E. A. Forsyth A Co 
Brown's Bronchial Troches for Cough. 

Metropolitan (lift Bookstore. 


jyro Tax ojy a.vo XPLEltGE, but pup 

JMU.1I8 FOB ITS IHFFUSIOJW' 


MORE GOOD PAY FOR DOLAG GOOD! 

PREMIUMS FOR SMALL LISTS! 

EVERY CLUB AGENT REWARDED! 


illarkcte, Commerce, See 


Now that the period of competition for the 
Premiums offered last November for early lists, 
(and the largest clubs remitted for on or before Feb. 
1 st,) has expired — ami as the large lists have 
already been received—we purpose giving every 
friend of the Rural who will obtain a small iihiuber 
of subscribers (say 6 to 24 or more,) a valuable 
Reward for his or her effort iu so doing. Our 
Programme for the Spring Campaign is in thiswise: 

CASH AND OTHER PREMIUMS. 

I. To Hack of tin* Twenty-Five Persons remitting accord¬ 
ing to our terms, fur tin- largest Twenty-Five Lists uf Yearly 
Subscribers to the Rural Nkw Yorker between this date and 
April 15. 1862. we will give ft United States Treasury Note for 
FIVE DOLLARS, (or, if preferred. $5 in gold.) — in addition 
to one of tho premiums offered below. 

II. To EvbRY FrBSOn remitting, for Twenty-Four or more 
subscribers, as above, we will give (in addition to ti five copy 
of the Hr It At.,) a perfect and handsomely bound volume of 
the Kun.u, Nkw-Ydukkr for 1 S 01 or I860 — price $ 8 ,; or, if 
preferred to bound RuuAti, a copy of LoSStxo’s iLLUat'K.iTKi) 
History ok tuk United States—( au Imperial Svo. volume, 
with 300 illustrations—price $3.50.) 

III. To Every PBItso.V remitting, as above, either $15 for 
10 copies, $21 for 15 copies, or $25 for 20 copies, we will give 
a free copy of the Rural, and either Tub Hohsi: and His 
Diseases, (price $1.25.) or Everybody's Lawyer, (price 
$1.25.) as preferred, or, either one of the books, or package of 
tiower seeds, offered below, if the person entitled prefer 

IV. To Every Person remitting, as above, $10 for six 
copies, we will give a five copy of Rural, and either the 
Manual ok Agriculturb, or Lossina’s Pictorial Uniter 
Status, (price $1,) or a dollar package of choice imported 
Flower Seeds. 

All books (except bound ltund and bossing's Illustrated) 
and seeds will be sent by mail, post-paid Persons entitled to 
book or flower seed premiums can also compote for the cash 
premiums! B“e r ~ 1 " order to give all who compote a fair and 
equal eliance, traveling agents, post-riders, citizens of Roches- 
ter. and persons (or tlieir agents or aliases) who advertise by 
circular to receive subscriptions (from a distance, at club rates,) 
for the Rural in their “clubs," (whether called “Empire," 
"Keystone," or by other title,) arc excluded from competition, 
for any of tho above premiums. 

tir Comment upouthe above offers is nonoccssary. Every 
person who forms a club of six or more is suru of a free copy 
and valuable book; and as our regular agents have already 
sent in their large lists, of course the premiums now offered 
will he taken mainly by new agents, or those who form now 
clubs, though they are open to aU. There is yet abundant 
time to form new clubs, to Commence with the volume (we 
can still furnish back numbers,) or at any time, and wo trust 
subscribers, those who have scut for specimen numbers, and 
others mho receive this, will at once commence tho Spring 
Campaign. 


— A Union newspaper has been Started in Columbus, Ky. 

— Counterfeit $5 bills on the Bank of America, R. I., are in 
circulation. 

— The Mayor of New Orleans advertises for 100,000 pounds 
of saltpetre. 

— The official garb of chaplains in the army is prescribed— 
a plain black suit. 

— A large number of bogus twenty-ccnt Canada pieces have 
been put in circulation. 

— The thermometer at Ship Island, Miss., stood, on Feb. 
22 d, at 05* in the shade. 

— Gen. Hiliiter^tarted on the 15th inst. for his new com¬ 
mand in South Carolina. 

— Great success is reported among tho teachers of tho con¬ 
trabands at Hilton Head. 

— Postal communication with Accoinao anil Northampton 
counties, Va., is re-opened. 

— Gen Fremont will assume aotivo command of his 
department ftt an early day. 

— In Philadelphia, there are 13 horso railroads, vyhich hist 
year earned over $ 1 , 100 , 000 . 

— The Pennsylvania railroads have made a profit of $11,- 
250,000 during the past year. 

— The Government pays thirty thousand dollars daily for 
the support of loyal Indians. 

— Twelve steam canal boats arc being built for operation 
on the Erie canal this season. 

— W W. Fosdiek, the “ poet laureate ” of the West, died 
on Monday week, aged 42 years. 

— The Trenton, N. J., locomotive works are rapidly prepar¬ 
ing for the manufacture of guns. 

— An early opening of navigation on the lakes is anticipated, 
as they are less frozen than usual. 

— They have an icicle estimated at forty feet long and four 
feet diameter at Worcester, Mass. 

— Tho Cincinnati Gazette says Gen. Halleck will soon estab¬ 
lish his head quarters at Memphis. 

— Thu Secretary of the Navy has ordered the light-house to 
be re established at Hattcras Inlet. 

— Seventy two whalers are expected to arrive at New Bed¬ 
ford, Mass., during the present year, 

— The Senate has passed a bill making the pay of army 
chaplains in all cases $ 1,200 per year. 

-■ About LaCrosso, Wis., there has been uninterrupted 
sleighing since the 29th of November. 

— Capt. Semmes, of tho rebel steamer Sumter, lias scut his 
family to reside in Connecticut for safety. 

— Parties in Memphis, who refuse to take Confederate 
paper at par, are. immediately imprisoned. 

— It is stated that $20,000 in gold and Treasury Notes were 
destroyed by the burning of the Congress. 

— Nelligh, a French nrti.t of genius, has for his easel a 
spirited picture of the battle of Mill Spring. 

— The cotton factories in Great Britain are now consuming 
at the rate of 30,000 bales of cotton per week. 

— “ Feelers " have been put forth in Peru, hi view of a 
proposition to re-annex that republic to Spain. 

— Eight hundred men arc employed in the manufacture of 
arms in the Brideshurg Arsenal, ueur Philadelphia. 

— The ship Audubon was chased by a long, black sehooner 
—a privateer—on the 11th inst., off the capes of Virginia. 

— Samuel II. Edwards, Esq., a prominent member of the 
Onondaga county bar, died suddenly iu Syracuse, oil Thursday 
week. 

— Mr. Patterson, lately appointed U. 9. Consid at Maran- 
ham, Brazil, died ten days after arriving at that yellow fever 
locality. 

— Diptheria is raging in the Gaspe District, Canada. There 
have been upward of fifty cases, and several deaths have 
occurred. 

out of 08 Confederate prisoners, taken by Capt. Oliver at 
Blue Spring settlement, Jackson Co., Mo., only 14 could write 
their name. 

— A silver mill at tho Washoe diggings iii California, with 
a “claim attachod, has recently changed hands forthu sutn 
Of $205,000. 

— Col. Harvey Brown, Fifth Artillery, lias been nominated 
.a Brigadier-General for bis gallant conduct at Fort Pickens, iu 

November last. 

— A son of Com. A. II. Foote, U. 8 . Navy, aged thirteen 
years, died at New Haven, Ct., on Friday week. Ills disease 
was scarlet fever. 

— The Louisville Democrat states that during the occupancy 
of Bowling Green by the rebels, between 4,700 and 4,800 graves 
were made there. 

— George Francis Train’s railway in Westminster, London, 
has been decreed a nuisance, and notice lias been served for 
its early removal. 

— The Pitt street evening school for adults, in Boston, has 
just dosed a term of 18 weeks. This school has numbered 
nearly 600 scholars 

— Up to Sunday night week, 83 of the rebel prisoners at 
Camp Douglas, Chicago, had died. On Monday there were 
368 in tho hospitals. 

-- Our armies have reclaimed 155,000 square miles of ter¬ 
ritory that one year ago were either in open rebellion or bor¬ 
dering on revolution. 

— Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, of Massachusetts, has been ap¬ 
pointed Commissioner to England and France, in reference to 
the fisheries question. 

Nashville would rather give half a million dollars than 
have the Federal army leave her limits and the rebel army 
return for even 30 days, 

It is stated that, on the levee and bluffs at Memphis, great 
quantities ot molasses and sugar are stored, all available space 
being occupied with them. 

Cassius M. Clay will not bo able to assume command 
much before May, as he is ordeied to remain at St. Petersburg 
until Mr. Cameron reaches there. 

— Com. Pcndergrast reports officially that the Merrimac fired 
persistently into the Congress after she had struck her flag. 
This is cliivalric Southern honor. 

— Nearly nine hundred thousand persons, four and a half 
percent, of our population, ore (saysthe London, Eng., Spec¬ 
tator.) now receiving parish relief. 

— From present indications, says the Delawarean, the larg¬ 
est peach crop ever gathered in Delaware will reward tho 
labors of our husbandmen tills year. 

— An advertisement appears in tho Louisville Nashville 
Courier for 50 pairs of bloodhounds to hunt down Uuiou men 
in Eastern Tennessee and %-ntueky. 

— In Philadelphia, lust year, there were 2,900 more deaths 
than in 1860, partly owing to the prevalence of epidemics of 
small pox, scarlet fever, and diptheria. 

— Among the trophies captured in the recent engagement 
at Pittsburg, Tcnn., was a drum, on which was painted, “cap¬ 
tured from the Federal army at Manassas. " 

— The fortifications at Columbus were much more formid¬ 
able than was at first supposed. For four miles out ou the 
railroad, the btlifts were all strongly fortified. 

— A pig iu Lewiston, Mo,, some three months ago strayed 
under a stable, whore he was locked in by snow. He was 
found a few days since, alive und kicking, although emaciated. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 

Rochester, Mitrch 34 th, 1861. { 
Flour and Grain-A s a general thing are in the condition 
noted last week. 1 he Offly movement js in Corn, ami at a do 
e.tme from our lost quotations equal to 1(32 cents r , w . bushel 
Meats—T here hits been quite a change in rates within the 
past few day 8 . Mess Fork has declined so cents to 51 b a ITe | 
Dressed I logs are down 25 360c per too pounds. Beef ami Mut¬ 
ton have advanced .lightly. 

Dairy. Am,-Choice Butler is in demand at 14@1*cents pop 
pound. Eggs are worth Hip 15 cents per dozen. 

Hums and .Skins- Hides are drooping, the extreme price 
being 5 cents. Calf skins ?(.r 8 c per pound, asliglit advance. 

lioclicatrr YVItolchuiIp Prior*. 

Flour and Bruin. Eggs, dozen... Mfrllffr 

Flour, winter wheat,$5.25qi)6..M) Honev, box liiii llr 

Flour, spring do, fi.OO®J.23 Caudles, box.' "" or.mdOc 
Hour buckwheat .. 1 75.i2.UU . Caudles, extra I2f5ip*e 

Meal. Indian . . LMuibOO ' r 1 - 

\Vbi*at, .i.iNXtiii.UA 1 f , M . ,M * I* 00 **- 

Best white Canada.. izLwl.zS m,P is • - 

Corn, old. ... 4fl@48o. ’' , 111(1 f nh - %'« , aC 

Corn, new. 4 fidH 6 o. ("wbes, do. 14 (uiI(kj 

K.V*S 69lbs Y> bush- uofinrie. I. '"" '"*' lEeliie 

Oats, by weight_ 2K«:ti)e„ , il 1 "' (1 °- I juil .n 

Barley..... fZfot! 1 ‘“‘“"ft-.., al , ‘"U'OUo 

Buckwheat. 36@;t8c. " ,M| 8 k, “"v r 

Beans. i 25 ,r iHi sJaiighttr. Uu@f5e 


s occupied in the city ot 
Washington and all the property belonging thereto. 
The Provost Marshal's office has been withdrawn 
from Washington, and all'the force employed in the 
military police of the city of Washington is under 
Gen. W adsworth. He has established his headquar¬ 
ters in the Iniihlings heretofore used and occupied 
by the Provost Marshal. The Provost Marshal- 
General and his subordinates have also ttimed over 
to Brigadier-General Wadsworth all the State pris¬ 
oners within the District of Columbia, and till con¬ 
trabands now in custody, and the same shall be 
henceforth under the Military Governor. 

The complaints made of slow disbursements from 
the Treasury attract notice here, but the assurance 
is given that all requisitions upon the Treasury De¬ 
partment will he responded to whenever a want of 
funds does not render'it impossible. Secretary 
Chase has used all possible exertions to moot the 
demand of public creditors. 

As our forces extend the authority of the United 
States on the Atlantic coast, numerous applications 
are made by merchants arid shippers to the Treasury 
Department (hr permission to trade with the re¬ 
captured ports, but they arc generally refused. 
Nothing is done to interfere with the blockade. 
Permits, however, arc granted by the Departments 
for iiilertml trade elsewhere. 

The Secretary of the Navy has addressed tho fol¬ 
lowing letter to Lieutenant Morris and the brave 
fellows on the Cumberland, for their unparalleled 
bravery in the recent engagement in Hampton 
Roads: 

Navy Dktmrtmknt, March Slat, 1862. 

Snt:—In the calamitous assault of the armored 
steamer upon the sloop Cumberland and the frigate 
Congress on the 9th inst., which were comparatively 
helpless, the Department has had occasion to admire 
the courage ami detoi'ininiiiiou of the officers and 
men associated with you, who, under the mast dis¬ 
astrous and appalling circumstances, boldly fought 
your iorniidable assailant., exposed ns you were to 
an opponent secure in his armor, while attacking 
the Lmuberlaml. To your honor, and those associ¬ 
ated With you, the guns were coolly manned, loaded, 
and discharged, while the vessel was in a sinking 
condition; and your good ship went down with tlm 
flag at the gall, and its brave defenders proved them¬ 
selves worthy of the renown which has immortal¬ 
ized the. American Navy. 

The gallant service of yourself and tho bravo men 
or the Cumberland on the occasion is ptstly appro- 

nioffl/l Kcr rt tv l Ini i, I .j i a i r% J . 1 1 


Caii... 

fhvt'P IVIts.. $1.25,4:2,00 

Lamb Pelt*. 75C&U 26 

Seed*. 

Glover, bushel.... $3.5(XaH.lH) 

Tjnmttiy. i.aXaa.zs 

. Sumlrle*. 

wood, bard.$3.fiOM'A.I« 

Wood unt’l.. 3.IH)S'3.0U 

Coa . Lehigh. 7.IWC7.00 

Goa . Scranton... 5 .vx',i 5.60 

Goa , I’llriton.5,50ta'fi.60 

L(Mj, Hhamofcin... 5.500)6.(10 

Goal, Char.... 7(7i)8c 

•'alt, hhl .$l.fWfiiiLJ« 

Ilajr, tun.. 8.00(5 12.110 

Stoov. ton. 5.UU(airi.lH) 

Wool, f) Ih. 35(<i)45c 

Whitotfsh, half bbi. 3.2*5 3.50 
Codtlxb, quintal,... 4.25(3)6.00 
Trout, half bbl. 3.2f<3j3.50 


THE \Vty>Ii MARKETS. 
NEW YORK, March 20. Tho domain! is 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

, new \ oitk. March 24. flour — Tho market is without 
derided chaajfi', with a moderate business dolnx l«r export and 
homo consumption. Sales nt, *5,ia<,6,16 for rejected; $5.205 5 
“* f0f soperlim. state; *.\4ff»W,50 foroxtr* State, $6,20,«6.25 for 
sopHi'itoe Western, $5,40(0)5,66 for common to inertidin extra 
Western. for ohlpuinii brands extra round hooped 

Ohio nmi ii.7A fur trade IhhuiIh do, market ctosimr uniat. 

Gamidinn llQUi quu.'t and steadv, with a moderate bmiiness do- 
inur, sales at 16,20^6,30 for superfine, and $5,40 .1.6,00 tor common 

5? n 1 *' V l, ! t,r I . ul "f 'I."' 01 and steady, small sales 

at p,-. .a 4.-5, fot inferior to choice. Corn meal quiet, and 
without any^material chiui«e in prices; sales at, $2,90 for Jer¬ 
sey, and $3,25 for Brandywine. 

On A Of— Wheat markot(lull, heavy ami entirely nominal, no 
sales ot magnitude to report. Rye continues dull amt heavy 
sales at 80 s 82 c. Barley continues scarce and firm, sales Ciiti'a’ 
da Last at 00i-. ami t untttia West- at $1, Bai ley omit quiet and 
Moniiuulat f,,05. i'cas remain dull and nominal at Wk' for C'an- 
adiau, Corn rules steady, with only a wry limited business dn- 
imr; • ales at rile for mixed Western in store and delivered' 
69t?ltiOc lor new yellow Southern; Myfilc for new yellow Jer¬ 
sey. and ABC for white Sonthoro Outs rule doll and quiet 
sales at. 37i"38cfor Canada, and StGe Jfi^c for Jerayy, Western 
ana 

i-imvr-mys Forklnftrket rulnR'lullanil herny - > if -.Ktr, 
W Li,flO fot*?L,u0'.i J/L50 fur i»nnn> f iri.iio for clfui', 

and ^0,tXkijil0,i* (hr piime Included in sales worn 600 bids! 
tuv'Ssjor June at ,13,4), Beef rnnikrt. rules vervquiet; kales 
4.»bi-y«.j4» for country prime; $6.30 l ,c8,ui| for country rnc-s 
for repacked mesa, amt *13.7(V.« 11,50 lor extra mess 
Prune moss beef uUiet; < 0(03 at $70,tK., 2 l,iH). (ndiana mess in 
moderate request; -.ales at $ 24 . Itecf hums firm; sales Eaderti 
and Western at. $17,902,17.30. Cut meats quiet amt prices on 
rhatiKe.l . sides at l . yAc for shoulders, and 6 ,y« 7 e for liams. 
BaCim sides are sh-ailv and active; ,-.al,.s at 6 %e for Uumhcrlnnd 
cut middles, 5*kr for (onr rilJ.ed middles, C?A'«it57ic for short rib- 
IkmI .Jo, 7’iC fur A)t|0frt clear rlo, anti DT^ ( ; for Jou K r clear do.— 
ProM-cMi Ii ou h <| 11 11 sin<l v nt $4,7/vfor Uepteru, au-l fmft nr* - 

•|7 foe Oi tv, I .:«r«1 ettrier, vrith n roo.lerate domanti; *ilrs ;if 

krr No. I to pritttn, tlm latter &o ifntvitlo Hotter in 

m‘»denito rcvjuvr t and at 9&!l3c for OhU»$ aud l€C<i2Zc for 

Stttto. Lht-»‘M3 EtD.vty at OuL’ce for frond to cljoiee 
A.siikm (imi tin no *julet and *t<wl y. at for Tots, md 

$5,50 tor I'enrls 

Skkus—T he demand for the country increases.with an active 
business, lit qraduftllv improving' prices for all kiifds. The sales 
ot the week ;m,o-oc„te about 1000 Inure Glover at 7 h’-“ H <5ts; 300 
biig» Timntll.v.«ri«P’2,6U; and 606 hairs Red Top, $2,75. ulosinp 
Irmly at tlm out-ide urlees. In Boston 2(53,000 bays Calcutta 
Linseed, sold ex store, at $2,3-1, and too Imslicla Rough Flax, 
here, at $2.30. cash. 


TEEMS 0E THE RURAL — Always in Advance. 

Two Dollars a Yfail Three 0*ij>iex, one year, $5; Six 
Copies, u)ul one free to <’lub Ayent, $ 10 ; Ten, and one free, $15. 
r if teen, and one Jree, $21; Twenty, and one free, $25, ami. any 
greater nuinlier a! the same rale only $1.25 pec uopi// (’tab va- 
Vers sent hi <UflertvdpoH-oJfiyes, if desired. At >Ve vav American 
pnslatje 1 /n copies mailed to foreign l outt/rifs. $i 37 is the lowest 
(Hub rate/vr Canada, and $2.50/n To rope 

* V Treasury A ‘opt and Bids on all Sntrent Harden in U 
S. and Canada taken at pur, Out A vents wdl vhitgr remit, in Drafts 
on New Vin k (lejis whaiitje,) or AVie l ark, AVw Bnulamt or Up 
per Canada money tofur as eonsenurd. Alt Kubsiriplion Money 
remitted by Draft on New t or/e, Huston. Philadelphia, Albany, 
mtc/wrleror Buffalo, (lets ejehanye,) vr t v on sK\r .it tiik risk 
oi,- tub IVULiamrn, if made payable to hit order- 

tTSf Please write all names plainly, that they may l>u aecu 
nitcly entered upon our books and correctly printed in Mail 
ing Machine, All remittances should he well iuulosed, and 
carefully addressed and mailed to 

1J. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 

February 3,1862. 
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In East Lansing, Toinplcins Co., N. Y., March 5th, by the Rev. 

, , r' Co - 

ADD IE P. LUDLOW, ot the loriuer place. 

On the 20t,h install t, at the. residence of Isaac A. Rmitit, Esq. 
in Genesee Falls, Wyoming Co., \ Y , by thn Kev I Oi.nky’ 
oi Castile. Mr AARON W KNAPI\ of Stanford, Dutchess Co.! 
und Mish l.YDIA 0. SMITH of the former place 


Tint Rural's Spbino Campaion — Premiums, 4c.—Now that 
the times are improving, Reboidom caving, and the season for 
active (but peaceful aud profitable) operations in Field, Orchard 
and Garden coming ou apace, many will subscribe for the 
Rural if opportunity in presented. Will not ngent-friflUdH, and 
all readers disposed to become such, givo the matter attention t 
Additions to present clubs, either for the full year from Jan., or 
this date, (or from this or a subsequent date to the end of the 
year,) arc now In order at the club rate, ami iu proportion for 
less than full year. New clubs, to commence with Jan , March 
or April, (wlum a new Quarter begins.) are also iu order during 
the Spring Campaign, while single subscriptions will prove 
acceptable at any time. For Premiums Offered, see ubove lp,t.| 


At Fairport, Monroe Co„ N, Y„ on the. 17th instant, MART, 
wileofliKNRT A. DkLand, aged 25years. 


p am y ami r. ura .state. 6 60&0 OS 

Common to good Western. 5,60(5-5,90 

Extra Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 4c. 6,00(3,7 00 

Extra Ohio ..6.00(5)7 00 

i-ominoi] ('annHiau. r i r AUi] r t 7 f i 

Extra Cniiadian. 1.i(i*Xa,73H) 

FaneA' Genesee,,. .. ... 5.7606,00 

Kxtrft uentree anil city bluudd,. 6,art iff 50 

Guru meal m in lliqitcd request at $|,2fe,|,37K l-l HH) lbs! 

t.KAix ilieroi., a lair supply ol wheat offeiing. with onlv a 
moucTiitt* nitlliMif lDQuiry. iuferinr Sprina Stato at $ 1 * 15 . 

Lorn in IttOudiroa miuost, with nilIch rournl yellow at ftic, do 
I.vered; Rye dull and quiet. Barley Arm, with solus two-rowed 
state at 85c. Oats dull and quiet. 

Wool a sale of 4,uou lbs super Pulled was made ou Satur- 
day at 

BUFFALO,M A urn 24—Flour—T ha market has a slightly 
iniprove-l tendency for the Idglmr grades, Imt without quotable 
change in pitas, and still conlined to the local trade. The 
sales were at $i,45 , 4,75 tor extra Wisconsin; 34,(12', for extra 
Illinois; 4.i5 for extra Ohio and Indiana, and <5,37«4®6.75 for the 
range of doublo extras 

Grain Wheat market quiet, ami nothing doing in the war of 
sales. Lorn remains qmot and nominal at 45c from store — 
Oats steady at29 V : i 3ile. 

Seeds- In moderate demand and receipts on tho increase, 
while ino markut rples lirtii g salpsiff IWI bushels Glover at $ 4 , 
U*ji(a)4,.e tor tair to clioicc. Timothy firmer, and held at $2,12 . 

mio viSlows —I 1 inn and iu fair domaud. Quotations un- 
ch&tiitod. 

DkemsKd Hogs— Are quoted at AVIGDDia 

TOKONT4I, Maki'ii 20.—'The business done in our Produce 
Market during the week lias been exceedingly limited. The 
receipts of grain both by teams and rail have fallen <>ll in cOn- 
sequem'o ut the on pus sal Jo condition of the roads throughout 
tbe country. Dt*iut'rif iwo not anxiom to ^cChninlttte >took in 
the face of [ie<iinn»K ouuUef.*'-in Kni/laml; And hnldrt* toUny 
extent would ratlicv hold it until the opening of navigation 
“ban submit to a decline. The latest account.' per Atinhr .Saeon 
will ollnct our market favorably 

l‘ lour — .Since our last, one or two buyers having withdrawn 
from the market, prices have Mill'ored” a slight decline, with 
only modeiuto Inquiries for siiperliue, at Sl,2(>,« 4 . 2 . r ,. the latter 
figure cub Id offly be obtained fora liquid lot. Irancii ami ex- 


17“ ADVERTISING TERMS, In Ailvunec—TitTKTT-FlVK 
Cents a Line, each insortioo. A price and a hair for extra 
display, or 62'., cents per line of space. Si-suial Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

l‘f7“The immense circulation of the Rural New-Yorker — 
fall twenty thousand more than that of auy other similar jour- 
nal—rejnlerfi it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising .Medium 
of its class in America. Tliis eacT should he borne in nMnd 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, 4c., 4c., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
tho North for patronage. 


Free CoutEa, Premiums, 4i;.-Wo give only one free copy to 
each person competing for premiums, however large the list 
procured; but those who do not compete for any premium, are 
entitled to au extra free copy ror every ten subscribers over 
twenty. Most agents understand our offers correctly, and 
remit accordingly, but as gome suppose we give both extra copies 
and premiums, we make the above statement that none may he 
mistaken. 


Direct to Rochester, N. Y —All persons having occasion 
to address the Rural New-Yorker will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester, N. V., and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, 4c. Money Letters intended for us arc frequently 
directed and mai led to the above places. Please note. 

lip- The Legal Kate ok Postage on the Rural New- 
Yorker is only Ski Cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) and 6)4 cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at the 
post-office where received. 


tl’O Nt liSUtliYIVIIOTM An energetic, efficient and 
I temperate man, capable ot acting a* forcinnn, salesman or 
book-keeper, will accept a situation on reasonable terms. Ad¬ 
dress Nurseryman, Box 3, Palmyra, N, Y. 


LDHMJM .HUNT. A New Kvmumis!-. —The Frank- 
IaJ tin Si winy Mivhiue Co. want a number of active Local and 
Traveling Agents. A liberal salary aud expenses paid, or com- 
irussioq allowed. Address, with rMmp. HARRIS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. (Chp this old for reference g 637-13t 

rn.OWKH SEEDS! Ft.OWKR SBU-CDS! 

* l i ' Etuck of tic luost dcsinible varieties of 
'■ GO A r.K l-.DS, I will send, post-paid, to ariv party for $1 ik) 
twenty papers selected Flowers, among thorn one each super¬ 
ior mixed Asters. Balsams, and Stocks, as good as can he had in 
this State, (either worth all I ask tor the package | 

C37-2tco. J P-APALJU, Gonci.ee 8ttd ,3torc, Rochester N. Y. 


auperfinc.$\ 00 ia 5 ,i 0 

Paui-T - ... evi l, 15 

Extra,....... .... .. . 4,600-4,75 

Oatmeal. is iu linutod ritlcnug—and in demaod at f4,|6« 4.25. 
(iHain- l lie rDo.eintu of f:\ll wheat for tho week wouhl not ex¬ 
ceed 3.IMJJJ hiHlnds. There h*> a ^ood dGDi iud for prime samples 
at outside limitations. Inferior is dull and declining: prices 
range from 85®)85c Ft inferior to mcdiiun- and Sl02(u I.UTfor 
good to Prime. Spring wheat, has boon in Dor •ffei ing during 
the week, principally by rail. The fi.cllog is rather easier.— 
I nces show a slight decline; S6fu'88e for good to prime,—aud 75 
Cai8)o for Interior Barlo.v Is scarce, and in good local demand, 
at 57!a..Vc, l eas are in moderate request, and in limited supply 
at 47(n 49o Oats bare been iu better offering dining the week; 
prices are easier nt 4Uc. 

Potutuea » bushel.. «5(7t 75c 

Butter, I resh D It,. | 

“ Km I Hairy. I3pt'l4 

“ No. 2store packed. juyi ll 

Cheese .. 10 

Hams... . 6oii 8 

Bacon. fJ 100 ths.$4.60to 5.50 

Eggs, f( dozen. 1& 5 a ) 

Turkeys, each. 61X3 1.00 

Ducks, e 4 j,air, .... 400060 

Chm-kens. W pair. 40(350 

Glover Seed. . $4 iXKfi 1.50 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT 

1V INVENTKIN, 

BY DOUGLAS BLY, IVI. D. 

By frequent directions Dr Bly has 
succeeded in enibodyiii;/ the principles of 
the natural leg in aii artificial one, and in 
giving it lateral, nr side motion, at the 
ankle, the game a* the natural one. By 
so doing he has prmiuced the most com- 


BHOWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza. 

Auy Irritation or Soreness of the TliroaL 

“ That trouble in my throat (for which the “ Troches are a 
specif c) having made me often <i mere whisprer." 

N. P. WJLLLIS. 

“ Pre-eminently the first and best,” 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“ 1 recommend their use to Public Speakers." 

REV. E. 11 CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 

“ A simple and elegant combination for Coughs , dc." 

DR. G. F. BIGELOW, BOSTON. 

“/have been much afflicted with Bronchial Akkection, 
producing Hoarseness and Cough. The Troches are the only 
effectual remedy, giving power and clearness to the voice.” 

REV. GEO. SLACK, 
Minister Church of England, 
Milton Parsonage, Canada. 

Caution.—A s there are many imitations, ask forand oiitain 
only “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ,” which by long experience 
have proved their value, having received the sanction of 
physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men 
throughout tlm country 

Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per box. 


J rtl pteto and siice.ussfnl invention ever attain- 

ed in artificial legs. 

A pamphlet, containing full description 
and illustrations can be hud without charge, by addressing 
__ DOUGLAS BLY. M U, 

637*“ Rochester, N V .; or, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS, 
NEW YORK, March 19.—The current 
ail the markets are as follows; 

„ BKltF CATTLK. 

Firnt quality. 

Ordinary quality,.’ 

Common quality,. 

Inferior quality....I.. 

COWS AND CALVBS 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality,..." 

Inferior quality,. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality, 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality’,. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality.... 

Ordinary. 

Common,.. 

Inferior,. 


rees at Iuoav I-*r*ic 

FOR SPRING OF 1 1803. 


V cwt. $9,50ffl9,50 

. 8,00S 8,50 

. 7,00(a:s,00 

. 6,00(3,7,00 

.$45,00(380.00 

. 40.00045,00 

. 30.000i'35,00 

. 25.00(328,00 

....V th 6 ®6k;c 
.. 5 @tyi 

.. 4Gi(u'5 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 

Respect rt'LLv invite the attention of the nubile to their pres¬ 
ent immense stock, covering upwardffof FIVE HUNDRED 
ACRES OF LAND, and embracing over) thing desirable in 
both 

Fruit and Ornamental Departments, 

Grown in the very best manner, and offered either at wholesale 
or retau, at Kreat.ly rod need n ticca. 

Parties yvhn contemplate planting should avail themselves of 
this opportunity, the like ot which may not occur soon again 
Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues forwarded gratis on 
receipt of a stamp for each, aud all information as to prices. 4c. 
promptly given on application. 

MOUNT HOPE N l Its Kit IKK, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VEAL 0ALVK8 


8W1NK 


First quality,.. 
Other qualities, 







































Qttoertiseuiente 


Nearly a year has elapsed, and I am once more 
seated in the pleasant parlor of the F.’s. I qan 
scarcely believe the evidence of my senses that this 
is the same place I visited last autumn; and the 
genial, social little woman, seated opposite me now, 
the fretful, complaining invalid of that time. Yet 
it is even so, and to understand the reasons of the 
change, listen with line to her story. 

“After you left ns, your words haunted me for 
months, yet. I had not energy enough left to rouse 
from the torpor, mental and bodily, in which you 
found me. But when spring came, I had resolution 
enough to superintend Wti.i.ik’s work out of doors, 
for he had kindly offered to take the whole charge 
of my little “parterre.” Gradually, as 1 became 
interested in the work, my hands were busied as 
well as my brain, and it was wonderful how soon 
the yard grew into beauty under our care. As I 
became interested in watching the development of 
my pets, it seemed as if a portion of the old life 
came hack to me, and I drank in pleasure at every 
step. Once more the home loves clustered around 
my heart as of old, and I strove earnestly to make 
my homo a fit dwelling place for my loved ones. 
You can see the change iu my husband for yourself. 
Instead ot that listless despairing look, he is bouy- 
ant and hopeful, and Willie is no longer sorrowful 
and dispirited, hut each day he grows more manly 
and energetic. All this change was wrought through 
the medium of Labor, That was the Physician 
whose skill outweighed all others, and when I look 
at my little flower garden, I cannot help thinking 
that it has been the humble instrument of accom¬ 
plishing much good. 

Hillside Kami, Vermont, 1862. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

SONG-UPON THE SEA. 


o 


lURTOSiTIKK Ten fac-simile $5 and $10 Confede 
j rate Notes, Seres.vlon Currem v. sent for SI. 

636-2t 0 A. WaI,WORTH. Box 213 Philadelphia. 


ET JANE JOKES, 


A home, a home, on the rushing sea! 

Where the waves are wild and the winds are free 
Where the billowy spray is tossed in glee, 

And the foam is as light as foam can be. 

A home, a home on the rushing sea! 

And a fairy baric for my love and me. 

There bright at eve is each kindling slar; 

The matin vespers are borne from far, 

Where the ocean echoes Re and dream 
Down in the light of the pale pearl’s beam. 

A home, a homo on the rushing seal 
And a fairy bark for tuy love and me 

A fairy hnrk must this wee craft be— 

The rigging light and the top-mast tree. 

The billowy sails of the purest white, 

The spars all gold in the gleaming light. 

For I’d have all things In my hark agree 
With the charms that my lady hath for me. 

The banner I’d hoist should Hash in view 
The glorious three—red, white, and blue— 

At eve its stars should seem to he 
Reflected tVom the “ upper sea.” 

No banner can sail in the craft with me 
But that good old banner —the flag vf Vie free. 

With these to charm me while I sail, 

I’ll challenge wave, and tide, and gale; 

Will live a “merry sailor boy,” 

And envy not the landsman’s joy, 

If hut my love will sail with me, 

The polar star of my bark to be. 

Hillsdale, Mtch., 1862. 


rpiIF, CRANBEKRV .VIVID ITS 

X CULTURE.- The Subscriber bn- irfln d a Circular from the 
press treating-on the Cranbervv and its Culture. Sain Circular 
will give persons the proper information as to the commence¬ 
ment of their Culture. 1 will take pleasure in fovwar.lmg them 
to all parts of tin, United Elates, to those sending post stamp to 
pay postage. Persons wishing plants may receive them in 
small or largo quantities by' Express, for wet or dry soil 
Address BROKER A. RATES, 

636-2t Hellingharn. Norfolk. Co.. Mass. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE 


WORKS 


ROCHESTER CITY r SCALE 


Q.ENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES 
Great Inducements to Nurserymen 

And others, who wish to purchase or plant, in quantities. 

FROST cfc Oo. y 

I’roprietors of' Generec Valley- IVviriseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

Have an immense stock of 

FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRDTT3, FRUIT TREE STOCKS, 
ORNAMENTAL, DECIDUOUS, AND EVERGREEN 
TREES, SHRUBS. ROSES. &c., tea , 

Of every description, which ore offered thin Spring at yrratty 
reduced rates— in many eases much test than it has cost to pro¬ 
duce them. . , . . 

Their stock is one of the most extensive imd complete In the 
United States, containing more than Three Hundred Acres. 

New Catalogues representing the above Stock, with prices, 
will he mailed on application. Address _ „ _ 

636-31 FHOHT A CO- Rochester, N. Y. 


them with wheels, or wheels and drop-lever,- or without, as 
purchasers may wish. For stores, manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, etc., no scale can be more convenient. Great care is 


The Proprietors of the Rochester City Scale Works 
possess very superior facilities for manufacturing, in the best 
and most approved style, the various important articles in 
their line, and respectfully solicit llio attention of all who use 
or dual in Scales P» the advantages offered by their Establish- 
tnent They ure all practical men. of long experience in tho 
business, and believe they can furnish Scales of the best make 
ami pattern —which will prove mistirrwsea for accuracy and 
durability — *1 such prices as to defy competition. Their 


D IA NA G-RAI’E VINES — Two years old, S20 
per hundred, $150 per thousand. One year old. 510 per 
hundred; $».) per thousand. Also a large assortment of Nursery 
stock, at prices too cheap to publish. 

Local and traveling Agents wanted to sell tree? from our 

Whole-'ale and Descriptive Catalogues furnished to all appli¬ 
cants Address E. MOODY ft, SON, 

03&-3t Niagara Nurseries, LOekport, N. Y. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker] 

MRS. F.’S NEW PHYSICIAN, 


WAR WIT. 


Western Exuberance. —The Frankfort (Ky.) 
Commonwealth , of the 19th uit., contains the follow¬ 
ing letter to the rebels: 

My Dear Jiebs :—1 now take my pen in hand for 
the purpose of bolding communion with you, 
through the silent medium of pen and paper. I 
have just learned that the lines are now open as far 
as Fort Donelson, in Tennessee, and 1 avail myself, 
with alacrity, of the opportunity now presented of 
resuming our correspondence. Your many Mends 
in this section would like to he informed on various 
topics—lor instance: 

IIow are you, anyhow? 

How does “dying in the last ditch” agree with 
your general health? 

How is the “constitution” down your way? 

Do you think there is any government? 

IIow is “King Ivotting?” 

Is Yancey well, and able to eat his oats? 

When will Buckner take his Christmas dinner in 
Louisville? 

Is Lloyb Tilgbmau still hanging Union men in 
the first district? 

Is Floyd still “ rifling ” cannon and other small 
arms? 

How’s Pillow's last “ditch,” and when will he 
gratify his numerous irieuds by “dying” in the 
same? 

How is the “ Southern Heart?” 

Are you still able to whip five to one? 

What is your opinion of the Dutch race? 

Bid the recognition of the S. Ccmfed. by England 
and France benefit you much? 

Where is the “Provisional Government” of Ken¬ 
tucky, and what is it kept in? 

Where is the Louisville-Nashville-Bowling Green 
Courier now published? Say! 

And lastly, what do you.think of yourselves, any 
how? 

A prompt answer will relieve many anxious 
hearts. Yours in a horn, 

A Lincoln Man. 

United States, February 18, 1862. 

A report prevailing in Norfolk that the Burn¬ 
side expedition had gone to Davy Jones’ locker, an 
excited individual exclaimed : —“My gracious! 
oughten Davis to have defended that pint?” He 
thought it was some approachable Southern port. 

The New York Commercial says the black flag 
which the rebels displayed at Fort Donelson on Sat¬ 
urday, turned “white with fear” on Sunday. In 
other words, during Saturday night the “ black flag” 
was transformed into a “ white feather.” 

The rebels are fleet of loot, but . they couldn’t 
escape Foote’s fleet. 


BY ALINE M. WARREN. 


exercised in their construct inn, so as to render 
them perfectly accurate, and not liable to derange¬ 
ment. The best material and most experienced 
workmen are employed in their manufacture. 


depot, quarries, 

Corner of 10th Avenue and At Hydeville, Vermont. 

12th Street, New York. A. K. It 1DKIt, 

ADAM POSTON. . Superintendent. 

Tms Company invite the attention of tho public to their 
superior and well known Greek aku Purple reeling slate 
which they are prepared to deliver from their Quarries or De¬ 
pot, in all sizee smtntilc for roofing. 

Tho public-ore cautionefi against a spurious and inferior arti¬ 
cle, which has been represented mid used as “Eagle Slate." A 
Slate ro/J'ie preferable to tin, shindies, or iron If well put on it 
lasts a life-time without needing repairs it is as cheap as tin or 
shingles It needs no paint. Rain water from a slate roof is 
pure. it. has no taint of decayed WOOtJ or paint Slate roofs are 
fire-proof,--Insurance Companies favor them. Steam will not 
affect them. 

Experienced slaters, if required, will be sent to any part of 
the country, upon application at the New York Depot. 

Orders addressed as above, or to G. FURMAN, 26 Courtlandt 
Street, New York, will receive prompt attention. 

New York, March, 1862. 635-5t. 


Grocers’ Scale. 

Two sizes of this scale are constructed, one (which our en¬ 
graving represents,) weighing from one-half ounce to sixty 
pounds, and a second, weighing from one-half ounce to thirty- 
six pound?. This scale cun tie used w ith or w ithout the scoop, 
and is an economical scale for retail erg, or for use iu families. 


PAIJCR. WILLOW CUTTINGS-At reason 
'able prices- D L. HALSEY, Victory, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


A T*I j T.TU 'URJCtLS 55 AJ UL- . 10,000 large, 

straight, Ihriftv Apple Trees, 4 years old. aud iu excellent 
condition tor transplanting, for talent a low price, as they must 
be removed from the promises before the first ot May next For 
particulars apply to Thomas Smith, Frances Ft., Rochester or 
address C. 11 KOGkite, Palmyra, h. Y. 

Palmyra, Feb. 27, 1862. _ RH-tf 


filled with tiny scarlet flowers that looked like 
sparkles of flame. A large white lily just opening, 
contrasted finely with a rare and beautiful rose 
which liis father had given him only the day before. 
Willie s eyes sparkled as I surveyed his treasures, 
and 1 think my own must have expressed something 
of the astonishment. I felt at coming into this fairy 
realm after the cheerlessnesa of tho rest of the house. 
With childish enthusiasm he placed some scarlet 
geranium blossoms in my hair as I turned to go. 

When I returned to the parlor, Mrs. F. waxed 
eloquent on the subject of hydropathy, and I ob¬ 
served that the small table which stood near her 
lounge was loaded with books treating upon that, 
subject. She had already spent some time at a cel¬ 
ebrated Water Cure establishment without receiv¬ 
ing any perceptible benefit, yet she wished to return 
at once. The look of anxiety and trouble upon her 
husband’s face did not escape me. for I knew that 
his faith in. hydropathy was small, and that his 
means were too limited to allow of a longer stay at 
that establishment. Indeed. I had heard him remark 
that out-door exorcise was better for her than all 
the 'palhks in the world. 

At last I ventured to inquire about her flower 
garden, which had once been her especial care. I 
remembered the pride with which she had once 
shown me her roses of every shade, from the purest 
while to the deepest crimson. She had not visited 
it that summer; she had lost all interest in such 
things, was the discouraging reply. Then I told 
her of the shadow she waa casting over her home, 
and over another life beside her own, for her hus¬ 
band looked wan and spiritless. I told her of 
Willie’s yearning for her companionship as of old, 
and of his taste for all things beautiful, which she 
was*unconsciously crushing every day; and of the 
altered appearances of herself and home, caused by 
her morbidly brooding over every illness, either 
real or imaginary. She was convinced that she was 
wrong, and wept bitterly as she answered, “ I see 
it all now; but where shall I begin to build up this 
desolation I have made?” 

Just then Willie came in, his laee in such a 
glow that I knew something very pleasant had hap¬ 
pened. “Oh, mother," said lie, “you cannot guess 
what uncle Harry has sent me?” 

“ What is it my son?” she asked, with ho much 
interest that the boy was evidently astonished. 

“ A whole box of tulip bulbs and some of those 
beautiful Japan lillies that Mrs. Allen has. Ti 1 
seems as if uncle Harry knew just what I wanted." 

“ Where will you set them Willie?” I asked. 

His countenance fell as he replied, “I don’t know, 
when papa comes perhaps he can find a place.” 

“ If you will carry my chair out into the garden,” 
said Mrs. F., ”1 will sit there and show you how to 
set them out. This bright sunshine will do me 
good.” 

Willie was ia ecstacies, and when Mr. F. came 
home an hour later he was agreeably surprised to 
see the warm tints of his wife’s shawl among the 
shrubbery, and a little further on she and Willie 
were earnestly engaged at work. That evening she 
looked fresher than 1 had known her for weeks, and 
as I bade her good-bye the next morning. I earnestly 
prayed that the afternoon's experience might be of 
benefit to her. 


uipA/ The Family Scale. 

/ For Counter or Family use, this scale can be safely 
,'oi ’", Ay recommended. In the scoop, from one-half ounce 
Y / j to thirty pounds can h . 1 accurately determined, and 
TTJ / Vf , on the platform. tVom one-fourth pound to two 
ijjE | Mm hundred and forty pound?, Wherever introduced 
fr to families they are considered as much of a ueces 
-f~j ff-.—' sity if- any article of household furniture. Id the 
iL /«*- kitchen the good housewife consults them daily as 

to quantities of flour, Sugar, hatter, or other stores 
and the “head of the family" may obtain the •■avoir¬ 
dupois" of the heavier articles for bis own satisfaction. If the 
••physical degeneracy of the rising generation ’ 1 be the topic 
of discussion, Grandpa may ascertain his "heft,” or the little 
one, whose advent has just been celebrated, may see at what 
figure- he can "kick the beam. 


Cattle Scale. 

The Cattle Scale is the same in all its weighing: machinery as 
the one above figured. The platform is inclosed with a strong 
railing or fence, as shown in engraving. Cattle are thus 
weighed with rapidity and accuracy. 

£3i“ Many Agricultural Societies have these Scales on their 
grounds, aud all, especially those possessing permanent places 
of exhibition, need them for weighing stock, produce, Ac. 


"i h afts : csIyatuts: grafts:-boo,o<m> 

T Grafts by wholesale, by the undereigued. All bill? of ten 
ami sand ami upwards, $5 per thousand; by the single thou- 
tud $ 5 —packing included in both cases. Send orders(early to 
6 . 11 - 7 1 FAHNESTOCK .BROS., Toledo, Ohm. Box 889. 
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For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 12 . 8 , 24. 26. 7 is a pronoun. 

My 21. 7. IS. 23 is worn by mca 
My 0,13, 1, 22, 2 is a nuiu’s name. 

My 17.19, () T 20 is an animal. 

My lo, 14. 25. is a part of the. body. 
My 6.16, 10 is to plunder. 

My 3. 4, 11 is a Latin pronoun. 

My whole is what all should do. 

Genoa, N. Y., 1862. 

jr^“ Answer iu two weeks. 


XEFUVllS IN ADV-A.I8TCE : 

Two Dollars a Ykar.— To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10; Ten, aud one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one free, for $21; 
Twenty, and one free, for $25; and any greater number at same 
rate—only $1.25 p*r copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-UBices as desired As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add 12J 4 cents per copy to 
the club rales of the' Rural. The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe, Ac., is $2.50—including postage. 

(j- x UE above Terms and Rates are invariable. Therefore, 
any person who is not an agent, sending the club rate ($1.50 or 
$1,25) for a single copy (the price of which is $ 2 ,) will only 
receive the paper the length of time the money pays for at full 
single copy price. People who send us less than published 
rate?, and request the paper for a year, or a return of the 
money, cannot be accommodated— for it would be unjust to 
others to comply, and a great inconvenience to return remit¬ 
tances. The only way to gut the Rural for less than $2 a year, 
iB to form or join a club. 


Of this well known scale two sizes are manuiacturea. 
That illustrated (No. 1,) has a brass beam, and weighs from 
one-half ounce to four pounds. No. 2 ranges from one- 
fourth ounce to 15 pounds, and.has a brass beam attached. 

The hearing edges Of all onr Scales are made of the best 
Cast Steel, well-tempered, inserted.iu Iron Levers, and 
» brought to a knife-edge. These edges rest upon polished 
*2| Rteel biirlacc?, giving to our Scales a delicacy and freedom, 
of action, which, we think, has not been attained by any 
Yf l of our cotemporaries. Few persons are aware how much 

- confusion exists in ull part? of the country, among the 

— multiterm and endless variety of Seales now iu ure ; many 
are worthless, and nrn the prolilie source of difficulties and 
seriou? losses, all the more vexatioite because the imper¬ 
fection is never ascertained until too late to remedy the 
error. Others, hearing a name with Jimr? of .reputation than 
merit, if subjected to actual tests reveal imperfections and 
fail to give the eonect weight. In view of these facts, we long 
since resolved to meet the public want with Scales of uni¬ 
form and unerring correctness, from which there should lie 
no appeal; to this.cud, we made arrangements by which all our 
Scales arc-seated by the standard wciyhls if the Unit'd Slates, 


Addle. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

A BOUQUET OP FLOWERS. 


1. A bird and a blossom. 

2. Smallness and the name of a common flower. 

3. A loss of remembrance, a pronoun, and a word expres¬ 

sing denial. 

4. Liveliness and a plume. 

5. A month and a flower. 

6 . A pari of the day and a word denoting fame. 

7. Zeal and a blossom. 

8 . Preciseness and a flower. 

Farmers’ College, College Hill, O., 1862. J. M. C. 

gjp” Answer in two weeks. 


Dormant, or Warehouse Scale. 

For Railroad Depots, Warehouses. Stores. Ac., this is, deci¬ 
dedly. the most convenient Scale. Seven sizes arc manufactured 
ranging in capacity from 2,000 to 6,000 pounds. They axe set 
level with the floor, and when heavy or rolling freight has to 
he weighed, it can be put upon the platform without any dan¬ 
ger of injury to tho bearings. When tlms placed, the platform 
and burden are easily raised by means of the lever, shown in 
the engraving. When not in use. the platform can again he 
sunk to the level of the floor, where it rests on the outer frame. 


BACK VcimiikS.—B ound copies of our last volume are now 
ready lor delivery—price, $3; unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at'any price- The subsetiuent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each— or if several are taken, at $2 50 
each. The only complete volumes we caa tarnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859 , '60 and '61—price, $2 each. 

Thk Cash SYSTEM is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
jteRAb—copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always discontinued when the subscription term 
expires. Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the beat for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Additions to Clubs are always in order, whether in ones, 
twos, fives, tenR. twenties, or any other number Subscriptions 
can commence with the volume or any number; but the former 
is the best time, aud we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Please “make a note of it” 

Any person so disposed can act as local agent for the Rcral 
New- York kr, and those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, aud their kindness be appreciated. 

No Traveling Agents are employed by us, as we wish to 
give the whole field to local agents and those who form clubs. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 


The sum of two sides of a plane triangle is 1,400 feet; the 
perpendicular let fall from the vertix upon the base is480 feet; 
the perpendicular is 1 5-7 times as much as the difference of 
the segments of the base. Find the area of the triangle, and 
the length of the base, aud each side. A. Millar. 

East Zovra, Oxford Co., Canada. 1862. 

Answer in two weeks. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma—Double Acrostic:—Union 
now and forever. 

Answer to Charade:—Portugal. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem:—$400. 


Portable Platform Scale. 

We manufacture seven sizes of this variety of scale, with 
weighing capacities from 400 to 2,000 pounds, and can furnish 
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Tire Rfral New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value. Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes bis per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render tbe Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected With rhe business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates) As a Family Jocr-val it, is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining — being so conducted 
that it CAn be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people of 
intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agmcowcual. Litkrary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 

For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


TESTING- NEW PLANTS. 

A commendable anxiety is evinced by American 
farmers to add to the list of valuable plants, to 
obtain which they are willing to pay a reasonable, 
and sometimes a very unreasonable, price. This 
desire is too often taken advantage of by those who 
are willing to “turn an honest penny," and hence 
every year many wonderful tliiugs are advertised, 


growth, it very much resembles. A few days after, 
I was astonished to see it develop into Chess, ( Bro¬ 
mus secalimts.) This was the first ripe specimen of 
Willard's bromus I had seen. I examined it, with 
care, and, to avoid the possibility of a mistake, I 
submitted specimens of it to Professor Gray, of 
Cambridge, Mass., and to Professor Dewey, of 
Rochester, New York, both pf whom, after exami¬ 
nation, pronounced it genuine chess. 

But Mr. Willard having quoted from the report 
of a committee of an agricultural society, in which 
it was said that if a ‘jury of cows should confirm 
the opinion of Mr. Willard as to the superiority 
of the grass, then will the agricultural community 
owe him a debt of gratitude for having introduced 
to notice hero a. species of grass which is highly 
beneficial on light, sandy soils, much superior to 
any other species, and producing most abundantly 
on land of better quality,’ I directed it to be sub¬ 
mitted to such a jury, which unhesitatingly pro¬ 
nounced a verdict.” The cows preferred new 
swamp hay to the chess hay. 

This chess operation should have answered for a 
century, yet in 1857 a variety of chess (Brovins 
unioloides, J was obtained by our government from 
Peru, and distributed through the Patent Office, 
which proved no more valuable and no less a 
nuisance than our common chess. Such facts prove 
the necessity of caution, and while we would not 
discourage agricultural experiments, or the testing 
of new plants that may become candidates for pub¬ 
lic favor, a word of timely caution may not be 
unnecessary or unprofitable. 

—- 

SNOW-DRIFTS. 

Snow-drifts arc prominent features in New 
York landscapes during a portion of every year, f 


which, if the owners could he believed, are far supe- have heard artistically disposed persons eulogize 
nor to an\Hung ever before cultivated or known* their outlines, their immaculate color, and the 


™ m08t ot lbos * a . re never Leard Of the second matchless beauty of the crystal gems that form 
one season wiug sufficient to satisfy every them. But I never saw a teamster badly -stuck” 
experimenter that in buying seeds he unwittingly j n a drift, who found anything to admire there ;-be 
sold himself. The present spring we have seeds of always seemed to take a sober view of human life, 
a new coffee plant advertised, well suited to a and evidently regarded that particular snow-bean 


northern climate, but which has no more relation¬ 
ship to genuine coffee than marrowfat peas. .Most 
of our readers will remember the noise made last 
season about Japanese wheat, which proved to be 
nothing hut a millet. Cases similar, and even more 
glaring, are doubtless familiar to all. The agricul¬ 
tural press has in most cases given timely caution, 
and saved the farmers of the country from both 
disappointment and loss. 

A little knowledge of the general principles of 
botany would he of immense advantage to the prac¬ 
tical class, and often save them from becoming the 
dupes of the ignorant or designing. That there is 
a growing interest in this department of knowledge, 
we have abundant evidence in the many inquiries 
we receive for information, and the great number of 
plants sent us for name. Some years ago a Bromus 
was advertised extensively under the name of Wil- 


and evidently regarded that particular snow-heap Tastes, souses, I'm determined to be rich; 

as an unmitigated nuisance. So 10115 fts tlmt alcllClms b ,lR ‘ sun i 

1T , Can transmute into gold whnte'erl like 

' til. suppose the ’War power, in the liberal On earth, 111 air or water! while a banquet 

exercise of its prerogatives, should close our ft ever spread before me. in a hall 

thoroughfares, without any very apparent - military • Of heaven s own building, perfumed with the breath 
necessity,” or compel ns to go through by an im- Nature’s self, ami ringing tg the sounds 

mense expenditure of patience and horse flesh— Of her own choristers.” 
should wo not groan under such a “despotism?” In this mood, I came to the domicile of my worthy 
buch non-intercourse acts would make a civil war, friend, John JIokhanplk, Esq., who greeted me 
it wo hadn’t oue before. I beg to remind you that with a hearty welcome, adding, *• By the by. I have 
snow-drifts, without any Military necessity, do just a prisoner, a queer • pup-bull-dog-headed’ caterpil- 
that sort of thing. With no respect for men or their lar. I caught, the villain in the very act of cutting 
pressing needs, they forbid the use of the public off' entire bunches of green grapes, which I first 
highway, without previous notice! Who has not noticed lying under the vines. Wondering what 
seen whole districts barricaded with snow day after mischievous scamp was engaged at such work, lo 
day, and week alter week — none of your - paper and behold ! I saw the rascal, and watched him till 


and would be the only expense of keeping the road 
open. Those who can get stones will please attend. 

Third —There are large accumulations of snow in 
low places, which may be avoided by raising the 
road and depressing the fences. If nothing else will 
suffice, then throw up a turnpike, and the snow will 
blow oft from it. This will benefit the road by 
making it more level and of course drier. In this 
case the road will be frequently bare, and a good 
track should be secured for sleighs at the side of the 
road, and indeed that should always be provided in 
all roads. 

Fourth — It is better to take down rail fences, and 
put. them up in the spring, than to expose travelers 
to the accumulated horrors of a drifted road. 

Lastly, if we have a conservative party that'ioi// 
hare drifts, and such lime honored institutions, will 
they do us the favor, in the mean lime, to keep the 
lots open and let 11 s travel there; or if that boon is 
denied, will they put up stakes on both sides of the 
track so that, we can keep over it, however giddy 
our elevation. Small iiivors will be thankfully 
received.— 11. t. b. 

--- 

THE FARMER AND ENTOMOLOGIST. - No. II. 

Ens. Rural New-Yorker:—I t was a pleasant 
day in the latter part of July, 1861, that tempted 
me to leave the “hurdy-gurdies,” grinding Handel 
in the dusty streets of our populous town, to seek 
the quiet shade ol the country or made vocal by its 
feathered songsters and chirping: insects. 

To the student of Nature, every nook or corner 
along’ (lie road side, every plant, shrub or tree, will 
afford matter for inspection and food for thought. 
Each season has its varied store, so that, when the 
gay promise of spring is transformed into summer, 
glowing summer to the fruitful autumn, even win¬ 
ter, so cheerless, is not wholly void, but yields its 
objects for study and contemplation. 

In my ramble, the following lines of J. N. Barker 
occurred to me, when he says: 

“Thanks to my bumble nature, while I've limbs, 

Tastes, senses, I'm determined to be rich ; 

So bins: as tliat alchemist, (lie sun, 

Can transmute into gold Wliate er I like 
On earth, In air or water! while a banquet 
ts ever spread before me. in a hall 
. Of heaven’s own building, perfumed with the breath 
# Of Nature's self, and ringing to the sounds 
Of her own choristers.” 

In this mood, I came to the domicile of my worthy 
friend, John IIoeiiaxule, Esq., who greeted me 
with a hearty welcome, adding, “By the by. I have 


blockades. ’ so harrowing to English sensibilities, 
but the genuine “ effectual" sort, that stops you 
whether or no! Visits of pleasure, and the weightier 


t>„ , T . nuviuvi t loiw 01 uieanuve, auu me wtHgnuer 

twn, flT™ t N T' y i, ri T 6 - L0U d ka0W demand9 of toa pork market and apple trade, must 
nm i It 1 “ ! o m< '“ ° f lh , 0 WOrthy of a11 **keld in abeyance. Children find infinite dif- 


cultivation; aud the only one that has ever been 
considered worthy the notice of the farmer is Bro¬ 
mus an-amis, and even this was discarded long 
since. Yet this Bromus of Willard, which was 
nothing but our common chess, (Bromus secalinus,) 
was purchased by hundreds of farmers at four or 
five dollars a bushel. Flint gives the following 
interesting account of this chess speculation: 


Acuities in the pursuit of knowledge, congregations 
grow small, and even stores and taverns for a while 
lose their victims. 


satisfied he was the culprit, 1 assure you I put an 
end to his depredations, and secured him for your 
inspection. 1 have read of caterpillars called 
4 sphinx.' I could conceive no better idea ol such 
a monstrosity.” 

I supposed it to he one of those large caterpillars 
usually found on grapes, nearly allied to the genus 
sphinx, one of which Mr. Harris named Philarn- 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED DEPREDATOR OX THE GRAPE TINE. 

Fig. 1, Lan a or Caterpillar. Fig. 2, The empty Chrysalis. Fig. 3. TI 10 Imago—I’apaiio_? 

supports itself with its caudal pair and four pairs I have, however, come to the conclusion that a law 
of pi olegs, when at rest, as you see. Now irritate ought to be passed against killing insectivorous 
the fellow with the point ol a pin—there. ’ birds. 1 have numerous cages, as you see, around 

“ Why, just, see—the creature protrudes a forked my garden, for the wrens. I do not even frighten 
tongue from the nape of its neck,” exclaimed my dl ° birds from my cherry trees, as rlid a neighbor 
friend, “and what a queer smell. What is the mean- of uiino, by putting a young chicken hawk into a 
frig of tliat?” cage and suspending it in the tree, and feed the 

“That is a tentaculated, fleshy,furcate append- fcllovv wirh insectivorous birds while acting as a 
age, called the nuchal fork, or vulgarly, the -stink « uarf \ t0 hU fruit ’ rd wring rascal's neck off, 
horns,’ and is no doubt a weapon of defense, iti and give the birds fair play. What il they pick a 
order to frighten off the insidious ichneumon fly, |-ew — t! my also clear the trees from insect depreda- 
desirous to lodge an egg into its fat and smooth t01 ' H ’ But bilking about chrysalids, I could not 
carcass. The common green, black and yellow help moralizing upon the wonderful transformation, 
spotted, or banded, caterpillar, found on tbe fennel To conaider tbat lhe disgusting worm we call eater- 
and parsley, is provided with the fork, and when P niar < focdin S n P on th <‘ erode leaves of vegetation, 
irritated, will give the head a toss, and thrust out becorat>3 enveloped and swaddled like an Egyptian 
the concealed, harmless stink lmn.. in B hape mnch hung 1,1 air naked, or inclosed iu a 

like the letter Y. These, when raised, are the sdk - v crJC00n , without apparent life—a, motionless, 
larva: of the Papilio asteriasf but they have not fix'"! thing—then in due time to burst its cerements, 
the first three segments enlarged like the one under and to come ,01 ' tb a nc ' w creature, robed in garments 
consideration, which latter is in character like the °f Scanty. to wing its way from flower to flower, 
larva of the large yellow and black striped swallow- si PI ,in K their neetared sweets, is truly surprising, 
tailed butterfly, the Papilio litmus, found on the aad calculated to teach a useful lesson, 
sassafras and spiceberry bushes in their larva state, Surprised at my friend's change of the subject, I 
only that they are green, with yellow edgings, while observed—“Yonr idea and reflections are by no 
this individual before us is of a pinkish brown means new. This fact was early noticed. One 
mottled color.” genu9, called Psyche—from the Greek, meaning the 

“ The little attention I have paid to the trans- human soul—was used, both by the ancient Egvp- 
formation of insects, has only bothered mo,” said t!ans and Greeks, as au emblem of immortality, 
my friend. “ I was induced,” be continued, “a few Some P oet a,so embodied the idea in twenty 
years ago to satisfy myself that caterpillars turn verses > found in tlle Introduction to Entomology by 
into butterflies, and collected quite a number of &iruy & Sfexse, page 75. The 15th verse says: 


Ml last delinquent path-masters make a kind of pclus, which means “ I love the vine.” Mr. II. also 


“track” for a “decoy!" Ignorant and unsophisti¬ 
cated, or perhaps compelled by business engage¬ 
ments, you venture forth upon the “ wavy deep,"— 
your steeds struggle resolutely, but vainly, and at 


Nothing more clearly illustrates the want of last sink exhausted in the pliant snow. I hope and 
accurate knowledge of subjects intimately con- pray that you are a good man, and wont indulge in 
nected with agriculture, and immediately affecting any unseemly remarks, or thoughts, either. You 

fllA fa N.H t „ A. „ . A At it . . .... 


the fanners’ interests, than the more recent history 
of die propagation of this worthless pest to our 
grain-fields, it was, within the memory of many 
farmers who suffered from it, heralded in the 
papers, in connection with the names of distin¬ 
guished friends of agriculture, with the earnest 
hope that it might receive extended trials. Mon¬ 
strous prices were charged aud paid by the farmer 
for its seed, iu many cases four and five dollars a 
bushel, a pledge being exacted that it. should not be 
allowed to go to seed. Committees of agricultural 
societies were invited to examine aud report upon 
it; and in a letter now lying before me, the disin¬ 
terested propagator very kindly offers to put up ten 
barrels of bromus seed for one hundred dollars, 
saying that -ol course the earliest applicants will 
be sure of obtaining till all is gone, which would 
scarcely give a barrel to a State. * * * Years 
must elapse before the country can be supplied as 
it now is with herd-grass and clover seed. My 
offer invites co-operation aud participation in the 
profits and pleasures now available —for taking 
advantage of the honest credulity of the public? 

A quantity of bromus seed was sent to the State 
harm of Massachusetts, for the purpose of experi¬ 
ment, with a letter with directions to sow with 
clover, iu the spring of 1855. The crop was cut 
v nle yet green, and before the grass had developed 
sufficiently to distinguish it with certainty. The fol¬ 
lowing year directions were given to let it stand 
atei in the season. While engaged in the collec- 
1011 and study of specimens, in the course of the 
summer of ISoG. l gathered samples of the grass 
v u n it was still immature. Without giving it a 


will please to unharness, and by dint 0 !' much 
stamping or shoveling you will get your team out, 
and then your vehicle. My horse has been laid up 
lor a week since getting out; may you have better 
luck. 

Are drifts a necessity? Must we, and our chil¬ 
dren. and our childrens’ children endure them for lhe 
term of our natural lives? Drifts are not a neces¬ 
sity. They may be avoided in every ease, by 
attention to the following considerations: 

l irsl Leave forest trees along the line of the 
highway where the general surface of the ground 
would induce drifts. A narrow strip of woods, if 
made thick by underbrush, or evergreen, would 
suffice. The trees would pay their way lor fuel, 
(replacing the largo ones removed by smaller,) and 
by Lhe protection they would afford to crops, fences 
and farm stock. Save belts of wood when you 
“clear” new countries, or put them out where they 
are needed. May we not be permitted to hope that 
the “intelligence of the age” will yot busy itself 
with the pi-bper disposal of our forests, placing 
them where they will do the most good? Now, they 
are arranged by caprice, following this general rule: 
-Get them out of eight if possible, and by all 
means where they can do no good to the traveler.” 

Second —Drifts are generally occasioned by rail, 
or open board fences, atul may be essentially pre¬ 
vented by substituting stone wall. Build a half¬ 
wall, and remove the tup rails during the winter, 
and you w ill have little or no trouble from drifts. 
Many roads are blocked to the Serious annoyance of 
the traveling public, that might remain open by 
substituting the halt-wall, and that too, when such a 


rerv eWo a™™,- 4 - ... 0 -» - Luomu-ffau, mm too, waen 

Ihe } Tirnrni ammatK ' n at ! he tlme » 1 Pronounced it fence would be as cheap as any other. The r 
(iriensis > which, at that stage of its .and return of the top rails would cost ven 


he removal 
very little. 


says:—- The grape vine suffers still more severely 
from the ravages of another kind of sphinx cater¬ 
pillars, smaller in size than that of the preceding 
[ Acheiuonf and, like them, solitary in their habits 
but more numerous; and. nor content with eating 
the leaves alone, in their progress from leaf to leaf 
down the stein, they stop at every cluster of fruit, 
and, either from stupidity or disappointment, nip 
off the stalks of the half grown grapes, and allow 
them to fall to the ground untasted. 1 have gath¬ 
ered under a single vine above a quart of unripe 
grapes thus detached during one night by these 
caterpillars.” 

In the meantime the prisoner was brought forth 
and put on the stand. To my surprise, instead ol 
lhe larva of the hawk moth family. 1 beheld iu the 
Criminal the evidence of belonging to a family 
heretofore unsuspected of mischief to the grape or 
fruit of any kind, that. I am aw are of. this being the 
larva of the genus Papilio, a tribe of diurnal or 
day-tlying swallow-tailed butterflies. 

“This is something new, friend John,” I said, 
" but no sphinx caterpillar. Are you sure that you 
have the guilty one?—his doings are so much like 
the caterpillars Mr. Harris mentions; and he was 
too wide awake to mistake this individual species 
for the class of hog-nosed caterpillars lie speaks 
about, for they have the fourth aud fifth joints or 
segments large, while the first, second ami third are 
gradually smaller toward the small head: besides, 
they have either a curved horn or eye-like spot near 
the caudal extremity, and underho their transform¬ 
ations iu the ground.” 

“ That this is the criminal I will swear to,” suid 
honest John, (though he is conscientious against 
swearing, and always “affirms” in court.) 

“Well,” said I, “that settles the question. This 
chap, you perceive, has the first three segments 
united into one above, with an eye-like spot on 
each side. The real head is what appears as merely 
a snout. There is also a series of small blue spots 
across the hind margin. The fourth and fifth seg- 
ments are raised, and have no prolegs ; the insect 


carcass. The common green, black and yellow 
spotted, or banded, caterpillar, found on the fennel 
and parsley, is provided with the fork, and when 
irritated, will give the head a toss, and thrust out 
the concealed, harmless slink horn, in shape much 
like the letter Y, These, when raised, are the 
larva' of the Papilio asterias ," but they have not 
the first three segments enlarged like the one under 
consideration, which latter is in character like the 
larva of the large yellow and black striped swallow¬ 
tailed butterfly, the Papilio iurnus, found on the 
sassafras and spiceberry bushes in their larva state, 
only that they are green, with yellow edgings, while 
this individual before us is of a pinkish brown 
mottled color.” 

“ The little attention I have paid to the trans¬ 
formation of insects, has only bothered me,” said 
my friend. “ 1 was induced,” he continued, “ a few 
years ago to satisfy myself that caterpillars turn 
into butterflies, and collected quite a number of 
different kinds. These I put into separate paper 
boxes, with a few of the leaves upon which they 
fed. I inspected my prisoners daily, anti soon 
found thorn transformed into chrysalids—some sus¬ 
pended centrally by two threads and affixed by the 
tail, others by the tail only; others again were 
inclosed in silky cocoons; while the ball perished. 
Subsequently, I actually found different kinds of 
butterflies and moths in my boxes, but, to my 
astonishment, in one I found a yellow, waspish 
insect tliat I knew did not belong to the Lepidop- 
tera. This, I was afterward informed, was the 
Tragus fulgens, a parasitic, hymenopterous insect 
I confess it is highly interesting, but alas ! it don’t 
pay, so L abandoned it to those having leisure or ; 
inclination for such pursuits; besides, thei’e is no 
end to the matter—their name is legiou.” 

“Truly," said J, “considering we have about 
four hundred genera and about two thousand species 
enumerated in a catalogue lately published by the 
Smithsonian Institute, they present a formidable 
phalanx, and may all be brought under the three 
primary divisions;—those flying by daylight, the 
true butterflies, called Diumals ; those flying at 
twilight, the hawk moths. Crepusculars; and those 
on the wing during the night, the true moths or 
Ph(do;na —the Xodna. When we consider that the 
females usually deposit from two to live hundred 
eggs, so that from one thousand different sorts there 
will be on an average three hundred thousand 
caterpillars, allowing one-half to be females, the 
second brood would consist ol forty-live million and 
the third generation no less than six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty million. These being 
chiefly vegetable feeders, are highly injurious to 
our field aud garden crops, and hence of interest to 
the farmer and pomologist. Besides," 1 continued, 

“ they not only despoil the blossoms and fruit of 
our orchards, or disfigure them with their webs, 
some live in the solid timber, or ill the pith and 
stems of the plants; others, again, attack our woolen 
garments, furs, leather, meat, wax, flour and lard; 
uor are the books and cabinet ot the student or 
entomologist exempted from their depredations.” 

“ Well, well," said J'mix, rather impatiently, “ all 
this 1 have been taught by experience, and find it 
necessary to be vigilant; but the remedy is what 
we farmers want, without the trouble of telling 
what species they are—they are alike obnoxious. 


1 Shall the poor worm Unit shocks thy sight— 

The humblest form in Nnture's train— 

Thus rise hi new-born luster bright, 

And yet the emblem teach iu vain V 

The concluding verse reads : 

1 Go, mortalin thy reptile state 
Enough to know to thee is given ; 

Go, and the joyful truth relate. 

Frail child of earth ! high heir of heaven !’ 

Thus we see, dear sir, 

• Nature hath made nothing so base, but can 
Read some instruction to the wisest man; ’ 

and that 

‘ In contemplation of created things 
By steps we may ascend to God.’ ” 

Thus, after an hour's conversation, to our mutual 
edification. I bent, my steps homeward, with the 
imprisoned caterpillar, in order to observe its final 
transformation. The next day I found the cater¬ 
pillar attached by the tail, and the looped bridle or 
girth spun, aud his body suspended therein, prepa¬ 
ratory to changing into a chrysalis. This happened 
on the 25th of July. On the 6th of August i found 
the living imago in the box, and the chrysalis split 
and empty, as shown by figure 2. Figure 3 repre¬ 
sents the butterfly, natural size, with its wings back 
to buck, showing the bronzed, brownish under side, 
with the black markings, the yellowish and orange- 
shaded eye-like marginal spots, and light blue, 
speckled surroundings. The black markings are 
very much like those of the Papilio Iurnus, and a 
gentleman has assured me that he has observed 
both kinds so closely as to convince him that the 
color is only a sexual difference. This I am in¬ 
clined to doubt, however well assured I am that 
many considered as distinct species are but male 
and female of the same species; because I have 
raised both kinds from the larva, and they differ as 
much in habit, color aud appearance as do the per¬ 
fect insects. 

Here we have a dangerous species to the grape, 
undescribed before, to the best of my knowledge, 
and therefore consider it best to introduce the sub¬ 
ject for the benefit of your readers. j. s. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


• The upper side of the wings of figure 3 is jet black, with 
tin* marginal blue spots, &c., very much like the PapUiu 
a.sterias, only of a larger size. 
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straw hive adapted to the movable comb?. I 
immediately transferred the frames, combs, and 
bees into it, and left it in the cold to watch results. 
No frost could be found on the combs even when 
the mercury was 10° below zero. My success was 
reported without any description of hive. As I did 
not suppose that. I had the best form, I invited 
others to assist in devising a better, and give us 
bee-keepers something worthy of our attention. 

During the year 1801. two straw hives have been 
patented. One by Mr. S. Ii>e, of East Shelby. 
Orleans Co., N. Y., a beautifully finished hive. 
The walls are made double, inclosing a dead airspace, 
the inner of straw, the outer of wood. The wood 
serves to protect the straw from the weather, and ol 
course will increase its durability. The other is by 
Mr. M. Stillwell, Manlius, N. Y„ more simple in 
construction, costing less, perhaps less durable, 
walls single, but thick enough to give all the pro¬ 
tection required to the bees, It is very much like 
the one that I made. Any one satisfied with a 
plain, cheap hive, would like this. They are both 
adapted to the movable combs, and just now a 
movable comb hive is what we need, as I suppose 
taat all, on becoming acquainted with the superior¬ 
ity of the Italian bee, will want to introduce it to 
the native stocks, and the box hive is not adapted to 
the purpose. 

A few objections Lave been urged against the straw 
hive, that the moth worm would find a harbor in its 
walls, and that the bees would coal the inner surface 
with propolis, a substance impervious to water, and 
thus destroy all advantage of its spongy, absorbing 
nature. Should this prove to be the case, which 
present experience does not show, it is easily 
avoided by changing the contents into wood hives 
for tho summer, and then returning the same to the 
straw for the fall and winter. 


seen farmer? who have kept, sheep many years, yet, 
like some men who can only determine the charac¬ 
ter of their fellows by the number of their acres and 
dollars, they can only know the charaeterof a sheep 
by the pounds of wool and mutton it will make. 
•'“Yes, yes," says Mr. ‘inquirer," (or some one 
else.) “that is the very pith of the question—which 
is the breed that will make the most pounds of wool 
and mutton per head?’’ Had this question been 
asked ten years ago, hundreds in various parts oi 
the country, standing on the tiptoe of anticipation, 
would have answered, “the French Merino, most 
certainly.'’ Where are those hundreds now? Echo 
answers, where. Time, the subtile alchemist, not 
un frequently solves problems quite contrary to the 
anticipations of thousands, however sanguine. 

In keeping sheep there is a material difference 
between the produce per head and the produce per 
acre, at least in mv judgment For example—if a 
given amount of feed will keep ten French Merinos 
a year, and they produce a certain amount per 
head; and the same amount ol feed keeps fifteen 
Spanish Merinos the same length oi time, producing 
three-fourths as much per head, it would appear 
that the Spanish sheep would pay the greater profit 
per acre; while the French might produce the most 
per head. Again, suppose the Spanish produce the 
greater profit per head —which will he the case where 
sheep are kept in large flocks, and have good ordi¬ 
nary keeping only —the ratio of profits will be 
largely in favor of the Spanish sheep. The above 
remarks concerning the French sheep will very 
nearly apply to any of the big breeds, especially 
where sheep are kept more for the wool than mutton. 

The question is, “what particular breed of sheep 
is the most profitable for fanners to keep?" First- 
class Spanish Merinos. “Why?" More than any 
“ particular breed ” they combine the wool and mut¬ 
ton producing qualities, when kept as good ordinary 
farmers keep their sheep; retaining their teeth, 
their woolly and plump farms, in short, their par¬ 
ticular and general stamina, to more advanced age 
than aDy other “particular breed.” They are in 
better demand in tbe “great West” than any “par¬ 
ticular breed,” and must ever continue to be. I 
speak of first-class Spanish Merinos. Of course 
there is a wide difference between individual sheep 
of the same breed, as of men, or anything else. A 
medium-sized sheep, with properly and largely 
developed points, may be a great sheep—while a 
“big sheep” with small points, may be a small 
specimen of the breed. S. Lamb. 

Albion, Mich., 1802. 


may not be drilled in by almost any good hand or 
horse drill. About five times the amount usually 
required is dropped by the Southern planter. In 
this latitude (37* c ) the noils begin to burst in Sep¬ 
tember. That picked before the frost and when 
fully matured, is best and cleanest, because the leal 
does not crumble and affect the cleanliness of the 
staple. If the cotton is immature, it is sunned 
through the day. The last picking often requires 
sun, for it does not open as well late in the season, 
and the bolls are hard and require sun to prepare 
them for the gin. The early matured cotton 
requires no sun, but is ready for the gin the moment 
it is picked. 

Mr. W. thinks cotton culture will be pt-ofitable 
here only so long as the price is 15 or IG cents per 
pound. The qualily and quantity of cotton grown 
here compares well with that grown in Tennessee. 
With present prices he thinks it can be grown profit¬ 
ably as far north in this State as the Ohio and Mis¬ 
sissippi Railroad. 

The next morning a neighbor’s boy came in with 
a lot of eggs he wished to sell, packed in home 
grown cotton. I send you a sample. Tho staple is 
short, hut the quality is excellent 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The New Advertisements which appear in our present 
number indicate that the Business of the Country is reviving 
—that the manufacturers and dealers are neither dead nor 
sleeping, hut justly realize that there are a great many people 
who ninst have new machines, trees, seeds, and goods, ware* 
and merchandise generally. We invite special attentivu to 
the announcements of advertisers, confident that thousands 
of our readers are directly or indirectly interested in procuring, 
to the best advantage, the various articles offered. Read the 
advertisements, one and all—they are well edited and readable 
— and in ordering vvliat you want, please say you saw the 
dealer’s advertisement in the Rcrax. New-Yorker. 


[Our columns are so crowded that we are obliged to omit 
our Western Aid's description of various matters at Cairo — 
including sketches of tho Reporters of leading papers, the 
Camps and Fort Cairo, the Wounded from Fort DoneUon, 
Sec., giving only Agricultural and Horticultural items.—E d.] 

SHIPPING CORN. 

Sauntering along the levee, I was struck with the 
waste that results from shipping shelled corn in 
coarse gunnies. It is well known that grain is 
rarely or never shipped on these river boats in bulk; 
but is hand|ed in bags, gunnies, barrels, Ac., Ac. 
These coarse gunnies yield up a large per centum 
of their contents to waste—a sufficient per cent, to 
more than pay the difference in cost between them 
and good bagging. 

THE SOUTH ILLIN018 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

During the session of the Legislature, the winter 
of 1860-61, an effort was made to get the Seminary 
lands of Cook county appropriated to the Chicago 
University, as an endowment of the Agricultural 
Department of the same. There were other locali¬ 
ties and other institutions interested in defeating 
this effort; and to defeat it a bill was hastily pre¬ 
pared, appropriating these lands to an Agrjcultural 


New York Statr Fair. — We learn that the Executive 
Committee of our State Ag. Society, at a recent meeting, 
decided that the Annual Fair for IS62 should be held Sept. 
30th and Oct. 1st, 2d, and 3d. The location of the Fair has 
not yet been determined hut Rochester will probably be 
designated, if the requirements of the Society, which are not 
unreasonable, are complied with by our citizens The Fairs 
of the Society which hav e been held in Rochester, were more 
largely attended and successful than any previous ones, and 
we are of the opinion tlmt such wouid lie the result again. 
Rochester is generally conceded to tie the best-location in the 
State, and vre are confident that, if the next Fair is held here, 
the interests of the Society, and the great objectsit is designed 
to promote, will be materially advanced, while many of our 
citizens will be benefited. 


lands to an Agricultural 
College to be located at some point south of the cen¬ 
ter of the State. Very much to the astonishment ol 
all parties, this bill passed and became a lawl Com¬ 
missioners were appointed to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of the bill. But little has been known of the 
acts of these commissioners. At the St. diaries 
Hotel, at Cairo, 1 met Mr. II. Penoyer, of Cen¬ 
tra li a, who gave mo some facts concerning it The 
location selected for this College and farm is Irving¬ 
ton Station, 5-1 miles south of Centralia, on the 
Illinois Central Railroad. About 500 acres have 
been secured, embracing the station named. It is 
all prairie land, unimproved. Nothing has been 
done with it It is to lie fenced the present season. 
Mr. F. assures me it is excellent rolling prairie land, 
well watered; and lie thinks a better location could 
not be found in the State. On this prairie, peaches 
have not tailed during the last five years; they are 
said to be dead now, however. Winter wheat is the 
staple crop. Timothy is the main grass crop. Red 
top and clover are bolh grown. Corn is a pretty 
fair crop. Apples, pears, peaches, and plums thrive 
here. Potatoes grow well, but the potato bug is a 
great pest, and destroys the crop. The chinch bug 
is also a depredator here. 

During the season I hope to see the farm and 
locality, and give my own impressions of it. 

An early waking up and visit to the Provost 
Marshal’s office, for a pass out of Cairo, and we take 
the cars at 3 o’clock A. M., for 

SOUTH RASS, OK COBDEN. 
where is to be a sale of contraband horses and 
mules, and where Egyptians will assemble to buy 
tho same. 

South Pass is the point where the Illinois Central 
Railroad penetrates the mountain range that ex¬ 
tends across this end of the State—a connecting 
link between the high hills of Kentucky and the 
iron mountains of Missouri. Here, on these hills, 
or on this elevated ridge, seven hundred feet above 
the Mississippi, the peach crop never fails, and ap¬ 
ples, pears, peaches, and grapes produce abundantly. 
Here grow the early apples, peaches, and tomatoes, 
for the Chicago market. The soil is a stiff sandstone 
loam. Some of the spurs of this ridge are a lime¬ 
stone formation, but most of the orchards are on 
the sandstone. 

THIS IS NOT A GRASS COUNTRY. 

It seems becoming the settled conviction of 
northern men, who have located here, that this is 
not a grass country— that it is not adapted to stock 
husbandry. IJut they do claim it to be the fruit 
region ot the State. I find that red clover does well 
here, and 1 believe it will only be the pioneer of 
the grasses. I know this is not the belief of men 
who have had considerable experience here, but 
after these lands have been clovered a few years, 
blue grass and timothy will follow. 

{Several horticultural items, which were given in this con¬ 
nection, will be found on next page, under the head of West¬ 
ern Editorial Notes. 1 

A horseback ride of five miles, Thursday after- 
brought me to the home of Geo. E. ’Walker. 


PROGRESS WORTHY OP EMULATION. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Our “Galen Agri¬ 
cultural Society,” at its Annual Meeting this day 
elected the following officers: President, Hon. L. S. 
Kktchum; Uice President, Maynard Dayton; 
Secretary, Joseph Watson; Treasurer, Thomas 
Pi.vmthee; Librarian, J. T, Van Buhkikej Ex- 
eci(tive Committee, (for 3 years,) O. F. Cook and 
Isaac Wily. 

The Society resolved to hold a Fair in 1S62, in 
the new Town Hall, Clyde. 

I am aware the mere announcement of the elec¬ 
tion, and names of officers, and that briefly, is all 
you ask of Agricultural Societies; but I am also 
aware your Rural New-Yorker is designed to 
publish any thing which in your judgment may be 
of public interest; hence I add a few facts for your 
consideration in this connection, to be inserted or 
rejected as you may deem proper. 

You need not be told, as will soon appear, that 
your liberality is one of the causes of the life and 
progress of this Society, which was organized in 
184!), when you were proprietor of the Genesee 
Farmer. Our Society at its first meeting for organ¬ 
ization was encouraged by a good attendance, and 
a member intimated that we could and should pro¬ 
gress onward until we possessed a good Library 
and a Cabinet of historical and agricultural interest, 
as well as a convenient and appropriate place for their 
safe keeping, and for occasional and annual meet¬ 
ings of the Society, and for bolding its fairs. Our 
first step in that direction was to get enough sub¬ 
scribers for tlie Genesee Farmer to draw your $30 
Library, your highest premium, since which we 
have added to it until we have about 100 volumes, 
and still it increases, but was never settled in its 
permanent, resting place until to-day. 

With the above named project always in view, one 
of our members some three years since projected 
the plan of our town and village uniting in the 
erection of a Town Hall, fire-engine house, and' 
“lock-up,” in one building, which is now com¬ 
pleted, and by cousent and approval of tlie proper 
authority our Library is a welcome occupant of a 
portion of one of the rooms designed for the safe 
keeping of the town records, and the Town Clerk is 
our Librarian. Although our society does not own 
tho town house, we are the farmers and mechanics 
of the town, and feel free, and are made welcome to 
occupy it for the use ot our Society for all its meet¬ 
ings and fairs. Now we have room tor them, we 
shall soon see our students and those desirous of 
diffusing useful knowledge, collecting specimens of 
natural and artificial curiosity and geological inter¬ 
est to fill that branch of our first design. 

It may be said it is no place to talk of a town 
house in an Agricultural Society’s report, but honest 
difference of opinion is not a very wicked difference. 
We claim a little indulgence when the farmers and 
mechanics, and tax payers generally, who attended 
the Town Meeting in our new hall last Tuesday, 
were so well satisfied with its convenience and 
utility that many intelligent economists, with a 
warm shake of the band, expressed themselves well 
paid for their tax in the enjoyment of so much 
quiet, business-like attention to the legitimate duties 
of the day, and their entire protection from the 
usual out-door exposure to March winds, when 
voting for Path Masters and other appropriate and 
necessary matters. Besides the great hall, more 


Thanks to Business and Professional Mbn for their 
efforts to augment tbe circulation of the Rural. Many Mer¬ 
chants, Manufacturers, physicians, Clergymen, ami Lawyers, 
in various parts of tho loyal States and Canada, are active and 
successful canvassers in its behalf. We not only have the 
influence, hut. kind encouragement of a goodly number of 
persons who are not practicul agriculturists — such as appre¬ 
ciate the importance of encouraging journals devoted to Rural 
Affairs For example, an Orleans county Merchant and Post 
Master writes:—"Notwithstanding 1 am in the mercantile 
business, I feel a deep interest in agriculture, and feel it my 
duly to recommend the Rural as a good agricultural and 
high-toned family paper. It is the only paper that comes to 
tin’s office that f make any effort for.” And a New Jersey 
business man, in adding some names to liis list, says:—“This 
is rather out of my line of business, canvassing for a paper; 
but I make the exception in your case, as tlie Rural is cer¬ 
tainly deserving of commendation and aid. Think my list 
here will reach 25, I donot compete for any premium.” We 
are in receipt of similar letters from almost every section of 
the country, and are under great obligations to the writers for 
their generous action during these rebellious times. 


Facts l'or Bee-Keepers. 

Young queens make their excursions only while 
the bees are. disporting in front of the hive, and tbe 
joyous humming then heard is supposed to prompt 
or rather allure them to issue. Though the weather 
be calm aud warm, and in all respects favorable, 
they leave at no other lime. 

In districts where forage is abundant only for a 
short period, the largest yield of honey will be 
secured by a very moderate increase of stocks. 

A moderate increase of colonies in any one sea¬ 
son, will, in the long run, prove to be the easiest, 
safest, and cheapest mode of managing bees. 

5-32 of an inch will allow a loaded worker to pass, 
but will be too small tor a Queen. 


Thh Season, Herb and West.— Tlie weather continues 
cool, and the season is unusually backward Truly, “ Winter 
lingers in the lap of Spring," for on this first day of April, we 
have, from our office windows, a view of snow drifts from 
two to three feet deep. The weather of the past two weeks 
has been quite cold for the season, and tlie roads, in many 
parts of tlie State, almost impassable — mud and suow drifts 
proving great impediments to locomotion in any style. But, 
though late, we may yet have a favorable spring for farmers, 
albeit much work will necessarily have to be done in little 
time. Of course not a moment should be lost in preparing 
to take the earliest advantage of weather which will permit 
active operations. 

— According to our advices, the spring is also unusually 
late in distant sections, East and West. Letters from several 
parts of the West speak of heavy snows in March. One just 
received from Mr. Huun Huls, of Kaue Co., HI., (dated 
March 24.) says:—“ We have had one of the most severe snow 
storms I ever witnessed for the time of year. Tho snow fell 
about 78 inches on the level in the woods, but on the prairie it 
was blown into the roads and put an embargo on nil commu¬ 
nication. Spring work is very backward. Asa general thing, 
say three years out of four, we eow our wheat in March, but 
this year I don't think there will be any sown during Uie 
month. March lias been very unpleasant. SO far. We have 
had an uncommon amount of snow through the winter, yet 

-not more than two days 


Hues Dying. 

Eds. Rural New-Yof.ker: —Can any bee-keeper inform 
me through the columns of the Rural, what is the cause of 
so many of my swarms of bees dying? They have plenty of 
honey left, and they arc set in a warm place, and appeared 
all right in the fall.— A Rural Reader, Jlurdett, Schuyler 
Co., N. T. 


Straw Hives. 

Mr. Langstroth, in the revised edition of his 
work, says, “ a serious disadvantage attending all 
kinds of wooden hives, is the ease with which they 
conduct heat, causing them to become cold and 
damp in winter, and, if exposed to the sun, so hot 
in summer as often to melt the combs.” In another 
place, when speakiug of straw as a material for 
hives, he says, “It has been used for ages, and is 
warm in winter aud cool in summer. The difficulty 
of making them take and retain the proper shape 
for improved bee-keeping is an insuperable objec¬ 
tion to their use.” From this, t is evident that bad 
somd form of straw hive been offered suitable for 
improved boe-cultWO — facilities for surplus boxes, 
and movable combs—that he would have preferred 
such to those of wood. The experience of myself 
and others, as far as 1 have boon able 1o ascertain, 
is in favor of straw, the bees passing the winter in 
better condition, and throwing out swarms eight or 
ten days earlier. Bees formerly seemed to prosper 
with little or no care on the part of tbe owner; 
indeed, many, deterred by superstitious notions, 
never presumed to invert a stock even for examina¬ 
tion, but allowed it to take its chance nearly or 
quite as undisturbed as if buried in the depths of 
the forest. That bees could subsist and even multi¬ 
ply in the absence of all care, can be explained in 
part, at least, by attributing their prosperity to the 
straw hives then used. The advantage of earlier 
swarms is an important point. The honey season 
is sometimes very short; ten days earlier or later 
may be in good season or very late. A strong 
swarm will often collect, in the highest of the sea¬ 
son, three pounds per day, and it follows that a gain 
of ton days at that time is equivalent to twenty-five 
or thirty pounds of honey. 

The bees in a wood hive that stands in the open 
air are Bubject to much annoyance from accumula¬ 
tions of trust and ice inside tho hive, resulting from 
tho moisture arising from the bees in cold weather. 
If ventilation is given them by opening the holes 
to the chamber, much of the needed warmth goes 
with the upward current of air. Many of the bees 
are lost by the sudden changes of weather from 
warm to cold. The bees having spread themselves 
over the combs while the weather continued mild, 
are overtaken by the sudden chill, which is quickly 
and those on the outside of 
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Compounds for Horse Wounds.—I beg tlie Rural to give 
me a recipe for making tbe very best ointment for liorsc 
wounds that it can —11 Davis, McGregor , Iowa. 


Sugar Cane Seed.—As a great deal is being said about 
raining sugar cane the coming season, will some one inform 
me through tbe Rural where tbe best kind of African or 
Chinese Sugar Cane seed ran be found, and at what price?— 
E. E. S., Chautauqua, X 1882. 


Saving and Applying Liquid Manure. — 1 should like to 
inquire through the Rural bow I can save and apply my 
liquid manure, rractieal farmers, give us your experience 
with tanks, how made, expense, and everything necessary to 
saving and applying, and oblige — A Constant Reader, 
Sharon, A'. X, IS82. 


tho weather lias not been very cold 
when tin* thermometer went below 14 degrees. 


Au intelligent cor- 
Fa., under date of 
March 22:—“A few words about the weather, prospect of 
crops. &c. We have had the mildest winter, all things taken 
into consideration, that I can remember The ground froze 
up late in December, and has eoulinued frozen until within a 
few days. The average depth of tlie frost has not been over 4 
inches. On Jail, loth we had a heavy sleet, which made ice 
on the ground to the thickness of l.fj to 2 inches, that was 
soon covered with snow after snow, which kept the sleet on 
the ground over 7 weeks; but it has almost entirely disap¬ 
peared at tho present time. Tlie mercury has not been down 
to zero with us the present winter, and but seldom below 20 
degrees, with no drifting snows. We had a great deal of 
cloudy, dull weather in February, and Match has so far been 


in Bucks Co.. Fa, 


Raising Winter Lambs.— Can any of the New Jersey 
Rural renders inform me how to raise early winter lambs, so 
that they will not become stunted, and will he in lit condition 
for the spring market, How much and of what kind of grain 
should a ewe that is suckling a lamb have and what kind of 
fodder will produce the greatest How of milk? Also, what 
breed of sheep is the best for raising early lambs from? Any 
one answering the above questions will much oblige at least 
one subscriber. Thanks to the Rural for opening such a 
rhauuel for the exchange of the fanner’s ideas.— D. C. E., 
rates Co., zV. T, 18(52, 


Seedling Potatoes. — 1 have some potatoes raised from 
seed planted last year What cultivation will be necessary for 
them this year, and how long will it take them to arrive at 
maturity*— Samuel A. FubdiB, Columbus. zY. J*. 

Potatoes ran be grown of fair size from seed in three years. 
Plant the small yearling tubers in a well prepared bed, about 
a foot apart each way, and keep them well cultivated during 
the season. 

Fowls. — On the 20th of November last, I opened an adven¬ 
ture with one hundred hens, mostly of the common sort; no 
roosters object, eggs. My yard embraces some twelve hun¬ 
dred square feet In the 'center is my hen house, twenty feet 
square, well white-washed, ventilated and lighted; earth fioor. 
Corn, lime, broken oyster shells, sand, ashes, gravel, and 
water are constantly on hand. Animal food, mostly beef, is 
furnished about once a week, and also cabbage. About the 
1st of January. I noticed some hens plucking feathers from 
others. Tiiev commenced on the under side of the neck, ami 
it was not many days after that some of them were hare three 


noon. 

Esq., with whom I discussed 

COTTON AND CATAWBA 

until a late hour. The discussion of the former 
staple I propose to transcribe, because it is the 
result of experience in this State, and much per¬ 
sonal observation in Tennessee and other cotton 
growing States. 

My notes were taken with samples of Illinois 
cotton belore me, that had been grown but a few 
yards from where 1 was writing; also samples of 
seed. The seed is what is-called by Mr. \V. the 
“ blue cotton seed.” 11 is more green than blue, and 
corresponds with the green seed of the South. The 
seed from which the sample of cotton before me 
was produced, was planted the last of April. It can 
usually be planted here the second week in April. 
It should be planted as early as possible in the 
spring. The land is thrown up in ridges as for 
corn. Oue man with a team plows a furrow, and a 
second man with a team throws another furrow to 
the first; to the plow of tlie second team is attached 
a sort of hook which opens a drill on tho top of the 
ridge thus formed, in which the seed is dropped, in 
the South by a negro who rides along, with a bag 
of seed, on a mule or horse. The amount of seed 
required is about one bushel per acre. It is covered 
from one-half to one inch deep — should not be cov¬ 
ered deeper than one inch. The culture commences 
as soon as the weeds start after tho seed is planted. 
Two hands with hoes,—one each side the row,— 
scrape the dust from the plants, cutting off the 
weeds aud thinning the plants. The plants are left 
from twelve to twenty inches apart. This process 
of scraping is only performed once. Afterwards 
the culture is performed with a cultivator. It is 
rarely hoed more, except to cut out the superfluous 
plants. Sometimes, later in the season, a little dirt 
is thrown to the plant with the hoe. But no dirt 
should be thrown to it in the first hoeing or scrap¬ 
ing; for if it is, and water settles about the plant, a 
scab forms on one side of the stalk, and it is there¬ 
after diseased. This scraping lets the sun to the 
plant, and it grows right along and is healthy. Tbe 
ground should be kept clean until the plant begins 
to blossom, after which no culture should be given 
it. The plant is usually “ laid by ” the last of July 
or first of August. 

Unless the land is rich, no pinching off is neces¬ 
sary. If the plant is pinched off, suckers start, 
which require care and much added labor to keep 
down. Mr. W. says, in Tennessee the negro pre¬ 
pares the seed by rolling it in ashes, after moisten¬ 
ing it. Thus prepared, I can see no reason why it 


Timely Hints — and valuable, are the following, by S. 
Edwards Todd, in a late issue of the Country Gent .:—“ Ex¬ 
change seed oats, seed barley, and Indian corn, with distant 
neighbors, who are good farmers, and who always have clean 
aud plump seed. If the barley is not clean—free from oats— 
search the county through for clean seed. Do tlie same with 

spring wheat.-My experience with spring wheat is, that tho 

China Teu spring wheat is superior to any other kind, and tills 
appears to bo the experience of most good farmers, and 

millers also in our region.-Oil and black harness, and have 

old ones repaired ready for use when it is time to speed the 

p( ow . -Let a good supply of c urse grain be hauled to the 

mill Tor feed for all kinds of stock and teams during April and 

May _Take good earo of teams, and have them ready for 

labor when the soil is ready to plow. Teams need exercise 
every day, and it is better for them to work several hours 

every day than to be confined in the stable.-Begin to 

increase the quantity of meal fed to fattening bullocks or fat¬ 
tening sheep.-Take good care of cows and owes with 

young, and do not allow them tu grow poor.-I.ay out the 

opera: ions of tlie farm for Hie coming season; and if you have 
not. •commence this year a renovating system of farming.” 


felt in a wooden hive, 
the cluster, failing to follow the rapidly contracting 
mass, are soon frozen. This process may be repeated 
through the winter till the colony is ruined or very 
much injured. In the spring also, after breeding 
has commenced, sudden changes of temperature 
cannot be otherwise than detrimental. A few warm 
days may encourage the queen to deposite eggH lor 
extensive breeding, when a cold storm, which is 
quickly felt inside the hive, interferes and stops it all. 
In a few days they commence brood again, perhaps to 
succeed no better. It is important to understand 
how a hive made of a non-conductor of heat would 
tend to obviate these evils. With ourselves, we find 
that the rubber coat conducts the heat away from 
the body and retains the moisture, while the coat of 
wool retains the heat and disposes ot the moisture. 
The wood hive is like a rubber garment — tho parti¬ 
cles composing it lie close, and form a conductor of 
heat. The walls of the straw hive are filled with little 
cells, like wool, through which heat slowly passes. A 
colony of bees inhabiting a straw hive needs no 
special upward ventilation in Cold weather; the mois¬ 
ture arising from them is readily absorbed and passes 
out; there are no accumulations of ice inside to 
annoy the bees, or badly mold the combs. Tbe 
warmth generated by the bees is mostly retained in 
the hive, making them more comfortable and saving 
their stores. In spring it promotes early and regu¬ 
lar breeding, which is, without doubt, the principal 
cause of such hives throwing out tbe earliest 
swarms. The advantages of straw as a material for 
hives have been so long apparent that attempts 
have been made to secure the same with double 
walls of wood, having a dead air space between the 
boards composing it. This secures tho warmth and 
the desired shape, but does not dispose ot moisture 
without ventilation, which takes away all the 
advantages. 

More than a year since I succeeded in making a 


animal food once a day. As soon as tlie fowls can get worms, 
insects, See., you will hare no more trouble of the kind. 


What ails my Colt. — 1 have a four-year-old colt that is 
troubled to discharge his urine. Will you, or some of your 
numerous subscribers, inform me of a remedy. An answer 
will oblige —J. II. L., Shut Carlton. Orleans Co., JV. F, 1802. 

From what little data J ILL. has furnished us, we think 
liis colt is troubled with what is termed Strangury. Dr. I >ADD 
says the causes which give rise to strangury are numerous; 
disease of tlie kidneys or any part, of their associate organs 
may, either directly or indirectly, produce it; paralysis, tonic 
spasm, pressure of the neck of the bladder from hardened 
ftnees or from an accumulation of ga9 wltlfin the rectum, 
urinary calculi, and powerful diuretics.—all tend to produce 
suppression and retention of Urine. 

Simple retention of urine witliin the bladder may arise from 
some physical obstacle within the urethra; tlds must not, 
however, be confounded with suppression, which implies that 
the secretion within the kidneys is suspended. We have seen 
horses in this state, and, on examining the parts, have found 
the orifice of the urethra occupied by a hard substance termed 
by horsemen a “ bean,” on tlie removal of which the urine 
has soon after passed in a free and full stream. This “ bean 
is formed from the secretion and filth that usually accumu¬ 
lates about a horse’s penis 

Any one, by making a simple examination per rectum, cun 
easily ascertain if the case be one of suppression or of simple 
retention. Let the hand be introduced witliin the rectum, 
and if the bladder be found empty, there is evidently suppres¬ 
sion, whereas, if the bladder bo large aud full, occupying 
considerable space within the pelvis, it in a ease of retention. 

Suppression of urine must he treated according to its indi¬ 
cations; the cause must be sought for, and, it possible, 


reapers and mowers) win db snown m qonipeuuuu nnu 
the world aud tlie rest of mankind.’’ A Chicago paper says 
tlmt Mr. MoCORM iuk— whose reaper took the first prize at the 
great London Exhibition in 1851—" has completed one of liis 
celebrated mowers and reapers for exhibition at the 1 World's 
Fair,’ which is one of the most beautiful specimens of work¬ 
manship ever made for such a machine. Every piece of iron 
W ork is polished in the highest style. The wood work is of 
neb, and only varnished, being striped with gold, showing the 
grains of tlie wood to perfection. A self-ndtec is attached to 
the machine. The whole maeldne could not have cost less 
than from 1 1,000 to $1,500. It will be packed »nd shipped in 
tlie course of a week, It lias been ou exhibition for a few 
days and visited by a large number of our citizens.” Highly 
finished machines, with extra paint and varnish, or “striped 
with gold,” are very pleasant to look upon, but we opine that 
working qualities are far more important, and reckon McCor¬ 
mick will have to show superiority in the latter respect if he 
wins this time. “ May the best machine win !" 


SPANISH MERINO SHEEP, 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I shall not write so 
much for the information of “Inquirer” in the 
Rural of March let, as for the vindication of the 
pure and well bred Spanish Merino. Still, such vin¬ 
dication may, in a degree, contain the information 
he seeks. The first-class sheep, of any breed, under 
favorable circumstances, and in good conditwn, is 
both true and honest ; while many persons are so 
incredulous as to disbelieve that men under similar 
circumstances are always strictly so. Hence, I 
write firstly for the sheep, secondly for the man. 

A man of the most ordinary organization might 
as well think of becoming a poet by studying Byron 
or Milton, as to become a first-rate judge of sheep 
without a natural lore or fancy for sheep. I have 


Howarp'3 Rearers and Mowers for 1802.—Our agricul¬ 
tural friends will not fail to note the announcements of Maj. 
R. L. Howard, of Buffalo, in the advertising columns of this 
paper z\s usual, the Major is the first to proclaim what ho 
has in the way of improvement to facilitate tlie labors of the 
coming harvest, and unless we mistake, his uew combined 
machine, and new mower, are destined to augment tlie envia¬ 
ble reputation of tlie Teteran manufacturer. His advertise¬ 
ment should receive the careful perusal of all interested. 

















the shelves being placed about four inches apart, 
only sufficient to allow the apples to stand in single 
layers. The Doctor estimates the capacity of the 
fruit house thus arranged at about 1,000 bushels. 

The building not being finished at the time of 
picking his apples in the fall, they were stowed in 
bins in his cellar. From these, those now in the 
fruit room have been transferred during the early 
winter. Some of them had commenced decay when 
removed, and it is remarkable how the decay has 
been arrested. A thermometer is kept hanging in 
the fruit room, and for six weeks, through all the 
changes of temperature, the mercury has stood at 
about 32°, not varying over two degrees. A few 
days since the ice room was tilled; during the pro¬ 
cess, and since, the mercury has stood at 30°. The 
Doctor thinks it will not rise above 36- in the sum¬ 
mer. 

The whole cost of the building wa 3 about $600. 
He used 1,100 bushels of charcoal in its construc¬ 
tion. As an appendage to his valuable orchard, it 
will he found well worth its cost. Agricola. 


8 im JUivticultuvat §MUwtt.$cmcnts 


TOP ON ION SPOTS 
JL by barrel or bushel. 


25 bills prime, I'or sab* cljeap, 

il, c, WHITE, Am*lit, 

217 Miliu Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


\\T Anted to bxciianqi*:— a nchbkry doing 

YY a com! business, for a bouse and lot in or near some 
thriving village. Address Box 111, Wulervilie, N. Y. 638tf 


The Schizantiu'S is a genus of beautiful flowers, 
adapted either for the open ground or conservatory. 
The name signifies cut-flower, and Us propriety a ill 
he shown by the engraving. All the species of this 
genus, wo believe, are natives of Chili, and were 
introduced into Europe between 1322 and 1831, 
seeds of .S’, pimatus having been carried to England 
iu the former year, and the more beautiful species, 

retusus , at the latter date. 

If seeds are sown in a hot-bed or cold-frame, 
and plants are put out in a warm, light soil, they 
w iU sometimes grow three or four feet in height, and 
will give abundance of dowers during the middle of 
the summer and autumn. YVe have also succeeded 
very well by sowing the seeds in the. open ground 
in May, but the soil must be mellew and warm. 
The branches are slender and require the support 
of a light trellis, and they are broken very easily by 
the wind, so that a sheltered position is desirable. 


pUA.VHKHUA VINKS Prom one to ruur feet 
V. Ionic. The fruit ha- token the first premium at each citato 
Fair exhibited. Price. SI per ISO, Sl per 1 , 000 . 

N. HILL,. Ciiton, Steuben Co , N. Y. 


exempt from it thus far. while the Catawba, Isabella 
and Diana have rotted badly. If further trial 
should establish these grapes as exceptions, large- 
plantations of them will be put out 
A PEACn GOSSIP. 

At the sale of contraband live stock mentioned, 
wo met most of the leading fruit growers in the 
vicinity. Naturally enough, fruit — kind, culture, 
and prospects—became the topic, and I gleaned 
■some facts of value to men who propose purchasing 
fruit farms here. 

Messrs. Evans Brothers, who have just sold a 
large fruit farm at Makauda, and purchased 437 
acres at Cobden, paying $10,000 therefore, give me 
the following as their list of market peaches:— 
Troth’s Early Red, Cooledges’ Favorite, 
Cole’s Early Red, Crawford’s Early and 
Late, Slump the World, George the Fourth. 
Old Mixon Fiee, President. Heath’s Free, 
Heath’s Cling, Smock’s Free, Ward’s Late, 
Noble’s Cling, anil is going to try Switzer¬ 
land. 

To the above list Parker Eart.e would 
W add Columbia, Large Early York, Hale’s 
Early, Jaques’ (Rareripe,) and Grosse 
Ipl Mignonoe. It should be remembered that 
pH this list is given as the most, profitable for 
'market culture. Reading over the list I 
, called for objections to any of the varieties. 

Iplggl 5 ' The following is a brief summary of the 
gjjfgr objections made — Troth’s Early Red rots 
UlL, ^ in wet weather. The stone of the Crawford 
Early splits and renders the fruit bitter. 
Cooledge's Favorite is only too small. 
President is rather coarse, but carries and 
sells well. Heath’s Free is unprofitable; 
cannot market it. Heath’s Cling is the 
latest peach grown here, and there is no 
objection to it at all. It is indispensable, 
because it is laic. Smock’s Free is one 
of those lmmbug peaches — only valuable 
because it is late and sells; it. is indispensa¬ 
ble here. An experienced peach grower 
said he would not advise the cultivation of 
Noble’s Cling; or any other Cling, for mar- 
ketr—would not recommend it for commer¬ 
cial orchards. The Large Early York 
is the finest peach we grow, but it will rot. 
a. u. baker’s, peach t.tst. 

I asked this gentleman for his list of market 
varieties, and he gave me the following:—Troth's 
Early, Cooledge's Favorite, Large Early York, 
Crawford’s Early, George the Fourth, Old Mixon 
Free, Crawford’s Late, Ward's Late Free, Smock's 
Free, and Heath’s Cling. 

During a before-breakfast walk and talk iu the 
orchard, and an examination of the buds, Mr. B. 
talked of some of the varieties as follows:—Cool- 
edge’s Favorite is the most valuable tree 1 have in 
: my orchard. 1 sold $5 worth of peaches from each 
of those trees, (pointing to several.) that havo been 
i! planted but three years. There is more money in 
1 them than in any other, so far as my experience 


VIX WEEKS I’OT ATOKA— Having introduced them, I am 
( ' prepared to furnish pure seed of this iikkt ok am, Early 
Potatoes, at $1 per bu 'bid. C. 1C. Chamberlain has them, 101 
Buffalo Street. C1LVS. O. WILTON, Rochester. N Y. 


N I'HSKHY STOCK poll SA1 ,10.-A fine 
lot of Cherry, Plum naff Pear Seedlings. Also Cherry 
Trees 2, 3, and 4 years old A In rip* quantity of Wilson',, Albany 
Strawberry Plants, Peach Pits. Cherry mol Black Currants, &c.. 
for sale cheap, JAYNE A PEATMAN. 

Benton, Yates Co., N. Y. 


YTIJUSKItY STOCK FOR WAI.E C’HBAP.- 

fN Dwarf Pear Trees, SI to tin per hundred, Apple Trees, $20 
to SCO per thousand. Cherry Currants. $5 per hundred Austin's 
Shaker Seedling Strawheery.80 cents pel' doyen, Other* trees 
and plants very’cheap. Garnett Chili potatoes, 73el» per Imsh. 
638-tf J. I,. CADY, Watcrville. Oneida Co.. N. Y. 


rttLTIVATBO CRANBERRY' FI, ANTS of the 

\J celebrated Cai*b Con Bum. or Upland, mid CtlA&RY or 
Marsh varieties, for sale at low prices. 

Tub Cramiskky rn ti rist, h practical treatise on the cul¬ 
ture of this excellent IVuit, sent, pre-paid to nil applicants, on 
receipt of 13 cents in poslmze stamps 

WM il. STARR, East New London Nurseries* 
New London, Conn., March, 1302. 638-2t 


fmlmtUuntl gotes 


Lice os Plants — (D. C., Uaddonjleld .)— Tobacco smoke, 
or washing with tobacco water, will destroy the green lice on 
plants. As a preventive, keep the plnnts clean by syringing 
or washing, and give air. The red spider is destroyed by 
■sulphur fumes. 

Traps Catalociubb.—W e have received recently antrmber 
of trade catalogues, and have now before us a Special Whole 
sale List of Emit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Bulbs, &e., for spring of 1862, from Frost & Co., Genesee 
Valley Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y. Catalogue of Field, Gar¬ 
den and Flower Seeds, from Thorhbrn & Co., New York. 
Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, from B. It. Bums, 
Spring held, Mass. 

White I!uNNivn Bean.— I send you herewith a sample of 
a kind of bcnti which i» new to me. We raised them last 
season for the first time, and found them excellent. We 
thought, them Irtr.li* if any inferior to the Lima in quality, and 
they are considerably earlier, arid more easily raised, and I 
think more productive. Please to inform me through the 
Kura r. what is the proper name of this variety. The gentle 
rmftr of whom I obtained the seed called them the Early 
Lima. — O. It. TEACHER, JJopvioetl, jV. K, March, 1862. 

We think this bean is an old acquaintance, but will not 
undertake to give it a name now. We will plant those sent 
us, and shall then be able to 6peak with confidence. 


rpLlin NEW LETT! 'CTC ' Prue Bos- 

L ton Curled Lettuce, a most excellent variety of very su¬ 
perior quality for the table, and of great beauty in its habit of 
growth The seed is of my own raising I warrant it fresh and 
true. Packagescontainingseed sufficient to supply a family for 
a season, 20 etf; (I pur knees, 81. HO. 

63S-3C JAMES ,t. H. GREGORY, .Marblehead, Mass. 


the number: Peaches, 37,700; Pears, 4,150; Apples, 
10,300; Grapes, 5,750; Early Richmond Cherries, 
200; Strawberries, 10 acres. 

At least 10,000 more peach trees, as many apples, 
and 5000 pears, will be planted this season, with 
large plantations of strawberries, gooseberries, and 
quinces. 

NATIVE BLACKBERRIES. 

Mr. Walker says there are a hundred different 
varieties of wild blackberries that grow in the woods, 
openings, and along the fedees here. He has taken 
pains to select sorts that ripen successively, and has 
thus been able to prolong the season five or six weeks. 
He laughs at the idea of purchasing improved vari¬ 
eties. 

I am home again after a week’s absence. But I 
am going to see Egypt in bloom! 


\TA r l 1YW GRAPE 'VIJVRvi _ At 

. N Ustutkp FttiCB- — We xie norv prepared li. .*vil llm Dela¬ 
ware and Concord Grape Vines, hr the hundred or thousand, 
at prices to suit the time*. Alsu all of The new varieties by the 
*inglc or dozen. Also a largo stock of Gr eenhouse arid Bedding 
Plants. Send for list of price*. 

DAI C li ADA V k REV NISON, 
Newburgh Fruit Garden arid Nurseries. Newburgh N. Y. 


ptHOlCTB FLOWER NKEDS.- 

\J We have just .imported from Europe a splendid collection 
of the rarest FLtlWF.lt SEEDS, comprising upward* of 100-va¬ 
rieties of all sorts that thrive host. 

Collections ef 12 distinct named varieties mailed on receipt of 
50 eta.—26 sort" for •?! 50 sorts for $2 

Priced Circular!), giving varieties, sent on application. 

Address FROST A CO., 

63S-U Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


M A If IflYICIJ 1GA.I> ( ABB AG E 

AND HUBBARD -SQUASH. Slone.-mason i ahhuge is the 
stands id Cabbage in Boston Market, Is distinguished for its re¬ 
liability fur loi&diioi The heads at*0 very large, remarkably 
hard, ami very sweet. Seeduf my own growing with lulldirec- 
tion for cultivation 23 etx per uutiee, \ ounces. 73 cts, I pound, 
$2.07, all post paid by me and warranted to reach each pur¬ 
chaser. Hlllilmrd Ho noth .Seed 12 els per package. $1'JO It). 
Priced Catalogues of every variety of Garden Seed, gratis. 

638-4t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


HORTICULTURAL QUESTION'S 


IS.NBKIsT ,.-Y GRAPE A'INi0S : 
i and 3 years old. for sale at fflO per I .ni.si by 

SI. D. FREER a: CO . Watkins, N. Y. 


I l-KISTCS! TREES! and GRAPE 

VINKS. \ large Cock embrmintt Standard and 
Dwarf Trees of all the choicest fruit* for the Orchard and Gar¬ 
den, tine, healthy. aud well grown Trees. 

Grape vines, embracing all the new and rare sorts. Beautiful 
Ornamental Trees and Greenhouse Plants Seedlings and 
Stocks fur Niiiseryninti. All cheap by the dozen, mo, or 1 000. 
Now is the time to bug- All warranted true to name Send for 
a Catalogue. W. T. & E. SMITH, 

637-2t Geneva Nursery. Geneva, N. x 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— When your paper 
came last week, T was perusingit? contents as usual, 
and the request met. my eye, from Phebe F. Moser, 
desiring that some reader of the Rural would send 
a recipe For making light yeast cakes. To this 
request I send the following, and having made from 
the Rame recipe for many years. I can recommend it 
as superior to any other: 

Take two handfuls of lively hops, three or four 
large potatoes, put them into about three pints of 
water, let them boil quickly until the potatoes are 
done, and then the strength will be out of the hops. 
Mash the potatoes fine in. the liquid, and run all 
through a sieve upon one quart of wheat flour, one 
tablespoonful of ginger, and one tablespoonfnl of 
sugar. When luke-warm, add a tcacupful of lively 
yeast, or yeast cakes, if you have them, dissolved in 
warm water. Stir all together, and set to rise in a 
stone jar by the lire, which will take half a day. 
When sufficiently light, stir in Indian meal until it 
is thick enough to roll out and cut in small calces, 
and set to dry in a warm room, not too near the tire, 
as it might sour them.— Mrs. G. T. G. 


The two prettiest yarieties are retusus, scarlet and 
orange, and retusus alba, white and yellow—the 
former very brilliant, and showy, and the latter 
extremely delicate and beautiful. For flowering in 
the conservatory there are few plants more desira¬ 
ble, and here they attain generally a height of four 
or five feet. _ 


Mr. Willison, of Yorkshire, England; it should bu 
raised on a brier eight or ten loot high. A pyramid 
or pillar rose might be selected from any of the 
hybrid perpetuals. Mr. Burgess named Pius the 
Ninth and Barou Provost, while Mr. Fuller was of 
opinion that there are too many varieties to name 
any particular one—the strong ones are best. 

Bert White Bore for Cemetery.— There arc 
only two or three varieties, and hardly one that is a 
pure white. Take Mrs. Rivers, if you can get it. if 
thejlot be well protected and covered in during win¬ 
ter, take one of the tea roses or the noisette. 

How LONG WILL SEEDS KEEP WITHOUT INJURY.— 
The seed, of the common balsam or lady’s slipper 
will keep for years without injury; they are more 
likely to come up double than if put down the first 
or second season. Other flower seeds are benefited 
by keeping. Mr. Bridgman—most flower seeds are 
injured by keeping, many destroyed. Seeds to be 
properly kept must be done up in paper bags and 
exposed to the atmosphere; if bottled, the moisture 
from some will cause ot hers to germinate and destroy 
the vitality. Mr. Burgess had obtained a silver 
medal for a melon grown from seed thirteen years 
old—the Kendall melon. Mr. Bridgman said there 
was the best authority for assuming that to keep 
seed long is an error; if wanted to be kept or con¬ 
veyed to a distance, put them in a vial and pour 
honey upon them; seed has been brought from 
China in this way that could not he brought safely 
in any other. 


Seed Wai’ehouse, 

15 JOHN ST., JNTTGAV YORK. 

SEEDS BY MAIL. 

SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

SEEDS FOR THE GARDENER. 

SEEDS FOR TDK FLORIST 

SEEDS FOR THE NURSERYMAN. 

SEEDS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

SEEDS FOR THE DEALER. 

Send for our DESCRIITTVE PRICED CATALOGUE of Veg¬ 
etable and Agricultural SEEDS for 1862. 

ry-Send for our DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE of 
FLOWER SEEDS for 182. 

Tiro two combined contain the largest collection of seeds to 
ho found in this country, embracing every standard undimprov- 
ed variety, together with ail the it wetties of the day. 

GARNET CHILI POTATOES. A seedling introduced by C. 
E. Goodrich. Ho claims for it. a higher degree of hardiness and 
adaptation to all -oils aud weather than any other sort known, 
and in good soils aud seasons, and with fair culture, they will 
yield from 250 lu 330 bushels to the acre. 

Price per peck, 50 cents, per bushel $1.50; per barrel of 2% 
bushels, $4.00. 

All the following varieties of SEEDS mailed, post-paid, to any 
part of the United States, (with the exception of those marRed 
thus *, which may be mailed to those wishing them by this con¬ 
veyance, at an additional expense of one cent per oz ,) on re¬ 
ceipt of the amount annexed. Cents. 

New Speckled Lima Beans.per packet 25 

New Corrugated Pole do...... do 25 

Tborluini’- Nonpareil CauliLlower..... per oz. 75c do 10 

Early Paris do ... do 75c do 10 

Giant White Solid Celery.............. do 25c do 5 

Improved New York Purple Eggplant do bOc do 10 

Early Winnings!udl Cabbage. do 20c do 5 

Nov Cottager's Kale. do •20c do 5 

Eariv Vienna fvoht Kalii..— ... do 20c do 5 

w- r li.. I ..r. I <•'«> liimrl >lr« Vlio .Id 


Ithaca , y. 


som” of the peach is safe and sound. Thu lowest 
point to which the mercury has descended during 
the past winter in this locality, was five degrees 
hulow zero, which is ten degrees above the point 
necessary to cause a total destruction of the fruit 
buds of the peach. We have had a very fine and 
mild winter, thawing more or less almost every day 
during the entire hybernal season; and had it not 
been for the “perpetual cloud” which has been 
banging over Ibis “ Western Country ’’ for so long a 
period, the snow would have departed long before 
this date. Indeed, so completely cloudy has the 
weather been tor the last three months, that even a 
glimpse of the sun seems almost a novelty, and 
forcibly reminds one of the sudden and unexpected 
appearance of an old familiar friend after a long 
absence. 

The peach has escaped the winter, and is now in 
danger only from the spring frosts, which very sel¬ 
dom destroy the fruit in this latitude and country. I 
am not aware of the fruit crop being cut off by 
spring trosts in those parts during the last twenty 
years. In the States of Virginia, Maryland, Dela¬ 
ware, and New Jersey, the cold weather of winter is 
seldom so intense as to destroy the peach buds; but 
the great danger there of destruction to this deli¬ 
cious fruit, is from spring frosts, which are often 
very severe. Messrs. Editors, 1 look forward to the 
season with pleasure and satisfaction, when I again, 
as in days gone by, can freely sip the “juice necta- 
reous ” of the luscious, melting peach. 

S. Forshay. 

Considerable damage has been done to orchards 
and shade trees in the western part of the State by 
the accumulation of ice on the branches during a 
storm, which occurred about the 15th ulk It seems 
also to have extended cast; for a lady in Fairfield, 
Herkimer couoty, writes us:—“We have had a terri¬ 
ble ice storm here. It has destroyed a vast number 
of timber and fruit trees. It occurred on Saturday, 
the 15th inst,, and to-day, (the 20th,) the branches of 
the trees are frilling in all directions from the weight 
of ice still on them. It was full two inches in thick¬ 
ness.” 


DR. GRISWOLD’S FRUIT HOUSE. 

According to promise in my last, I proceed to 
give some account of the Fruit and Ice House of 
Dr. H. P. Griswold, in Hancock county, III: 

This was built in the summer of 1861, and was 
designed as a depository for the fruit products of 
his orchard of forty-five acres. It is located at his 
home in Oukwood (Hamilton,) four miles from his 
farm, and is believed to be well adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of its construction; indeed, it would be hard 
to designate any part of it that could be changed 
for the better. 

This Fruit House is built of gravel, with double 
wail, the outer one being 10 inches, and the inner 8 
inches in thickness, with a space between of 4 inchea 
The dimensions of the building are 28 by 20 feet, 
and 18 feet high. The foundation wall, of six feet, 
is built of stone, well laid in mortar. It is of two 
stories, the lower one being devoted to the storage 
of fruit, and the upper tor ice. These rooms are 
each about twenty feet square, leaving an entrance 
hall of eight by twenty loot. The space between 
the two walls, of four inches, is filled in entirely 
around the building witli pulverized charcoal. The 
bottom is first laid hard and smooth with six inches 
of gravel, and then covered four inches deep with 
charcoal; 1 and the top of the ice-room is covered one 

So that the whole 


•Large Rod Onion.|W $*. 

Ext ra Ear i y I'm nip Beet. '1" 

Bcmme.... .. . .. 

Mammoth Ger ijutn Cabbaae |«xtra). 

" Lous Qratitfi' Carrot.per t 

*Bh!-;Hm F5r Seed. u" 

‘AitauUiiLS RcvJ .. 'J' 1 

Mloucv Lucu*! 8ocd...-. uo 

•Buckthorn Scad ... 

•Black Austrian Fine Seed.,.-. d< 

•Stout? Bine Scad. u< 

•European Burch Sued. u< 

•Chiu.All ini* A il !• Seed. d‘ 

•Vinsilhi luted, or Yellow Wood Tree ii are). 

‘Apple Send.per bush 

•i’luin Fit* ... 

Strawberry Send 12 varieties each. 

Connecticut Seed Lea! Tobacco.. — - 

*Al-ilcc Clovcv. 

•Scarlet Flowcriit* Clever. 

•Lucerne. .. 

•Chinese Stuntr Cane.per bnsl 

•Chteorr-p Seed.. -■ -.P 

Beautiful Scarlet Chinese Eipzllant........ 

Couvolvulus tricolor moiistroaus isplendid) 

Callirrhue nedata (beautiful;.. 

Dlanthu* ileddewigli . . 

Do do Double. 

Do breloiahi*. 

Knirli-li i’rize Hollyhock (fine)..,. 

Delphinium forutoeiua (splendid). 

Do tricolor... 

Auricula-tloiveryd Sweet William .-. ; — 
Iponucu litubnta elcaantisainra (splendid)... 

lporo.vu hotlcrucetc.- . 

Splendid Crimson Flas : 1 u?aut.t 11 11. 

Lirnitn Iz-wi -n vurice it.t (choice .. 

Oblliscaria pulthemnui. 

Splendid Hybrid Pansy.. . 

New Early Dwarf Carnation. 

Oliutorila' pnlcliclla arropurpurea. 

Do axuiea nrrauditlora. 

Lvehni? tborceatia—. 

' FrimjedCliim*-'* Brimmse. 

Salvia rplondoiH.-. 

Do aiventea. 

Do iimubilis . 

Splendid Double Zinnia.-. 

Cftiina Witmewi.'sui —. 

New Carmine Scabious,.-..-. 

M&nnuuliu Bard a v.ina.... 

Beairtitui Camellia Bal-ams. 

lilac Giant Emperor Aster.. 

IVrilid Nankinr-|H (verv ornamental foliagi 
Diiilscu* co i iilo i. bearuifhl. (blue annual).. 

Abrorda miibelhita (splendid annual). 

CenWMiitiiu* niacrosiphou.... 

I Bcuutdiil •MUd.-finns Phlox PyuMimondu (5 


Valuable Cbment for Porcelain Glass, Ac.— 
The following valuable recipe for cementing Porce¬ 
lain Glass, etc., we copy from Godey for March: 
Take of ising glass two drachms, wet it with water 
and allow it to stand until softened; then add as 
much proof spirit as will rather more than cover it 
ami dissolve with a moderate heat. Take of gum 
mastic one drachm, dissolve it in two or three 
drachms of rectified spirit. Mix the two solutions, 
and stir in tine drachm of gum ainmoniucum in a 
line powder, and rub down with a little water. 
Keep the cement in a bottle. When required for 
use. place the bottle in warm water and apply the 
cement Avith a stick, or small, hard brush, to the 
China, previously warmed. Compress the pieces 
firmly together until cold, taking care to maku the 
contact perfect, and using a very thin layer of the 
cement. 


foot deep with tiro same material, 
space of fruit room, ice room, and hall, is surrounded 
with a wall of charcoal. 

The building lias three doors: an outside door into 
the hall, built double, the first of single pine plank, 
tire second of the same material, six inches thick, 
with four inches of charcoal. The inside doors— 
into the fruit room and the ice house—are also filled 
with charcoal, ns iu the case of the inner hall floor. 
The roof is of shingles, put on in the usual style. 

In addition to the outside arruugements to equal¬ 
ize tlie temperature, the interior is constructed on 
equally correct principles. Beginning at the floor, 
there is an. open space for the passage of air, of one 
or two inches, beneath the plank and the charcoal; 
and at the sides of the building, throughout the 
whole surface, is a similar space around both the 
fi-uit and ice rooms, and connecting Avith the open 
space beneath the root The lloor of the ice room is 
laid in such muuner as to be impervious to water, 
with shallow troughs at the edges, to carry off the 
drippings; this is carried through the outer walls 
by means of a metal pipe. 

1 The fruit is disposed on shelves around the room, 
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Splendid French Hybrid Gladiolus. 

From St to $20 per dozen —for varieties aud description see 
our Flower Seed Catalogue. 

.1. M. TIIOKBliKN & CO., 

637-2t 15 John Street, New York. 


THE GRAPE ROT. 

These side hills gave great promise of profitable 
grape culture, and considerable plantations have 
been made. But I find cultivators arc considerably 
discouraged. There is no difficulty in producing 
the fruit, but before it matures the rot appears, and 
it is lost to the cultivator. The grapes are only half 
or two-thirds grown, Avhon the rot commences. Mr. 
Baker, to whom I am indebted for his generous 
hospitality, says he has found by inquiry, that the 
rot is no new thing in this locality. The old 


[SPECIAL NOTICE.] 

Use Caution. —There is no small tiring which good house¬ 
wives should be so cautious about procuring as Saleratus. It 
costs a family but a trifle, therefore they are not always as 
particular about the quality they get as they should be. 
Although it does not cost you much to begin with, it may be 
dear in the end, as impure Saleratus is the cause ot much 
disease. Get D. B. Du Land & Co.’s Chemical Saleratus, and 
you will have an article that is perfectly pure, harmless, and 
healthy. 


Direot to Rochester, N. Y —All persons having occasion 
to address the Rural New-Yorker will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, &e. Money Letters intended for us are frequently 
directed aud mailed to the above places. Please note. 

’Die $2 Kate is more popular tin* year than formerly. People 
evidently begin to think itdon’t pay us to furnish such a journal 
as the Rural at the club rule, for many remit $2 per copy, and 
call the paper cheap at that price, 
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THE DUTY OF AMERICAN WOMEN, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

MENTAL CULTURE. 


The position held by the women of America at 
this time, is one which may tend to crush out or 
drive on the horrible rebellion now raging through¬ 
out our land. The great mass of inen are now, and 
ever have been, constrained and governed, to a 
greater or less extent, by tire indomitable power of 
I woman. .Many are the men that would have gone 
down to a drunkard's grave but for the earnest 
entreaties of their wives, and many a one would 
there be noted for vice and crime, had it not been 
for the influence of a mother or sister. On the 
other hand, how many have been utterly ruined, in 
both character and pecuniary affairs, by the invinci¬ 
ble will of a headstrong wife. How many there are 
who to-day find themselves dragging out a misera¬ 
ble existence in misery and woe, by having com¬ 
plied with the extravagant wishes of a thoughtless 
companion. 


A person without mental culture, with a mind 
darkened by ignorance in this era when the golden 
light of education diffuses its enlivening beams so 
profusely over our fair laud, will grope his way 
through this life in starlight obscurity, instead of 
walking proudly erect in the effulgent, light of 
noonday. Such a person is indeed dead to one of 
the most lofty and refining pleasures of which our 
natures are susceptible. Folding his pinions, he 
shuts himself in his narrow prison-house, instead 
of soaring, on the “ready wings” of thought, above 
the base tlu'ngs of earth, to the “starry realms,” and 
learning to number and call by name each shining 
world, a? they move sublimely on their heaven- 
appointed course. 

When we realize that Gon has bestowed upon us 
minds susceptible of infinite expansion, which are 
to exist when the sun and moon have exnired. and 
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WHEN IT IS MORNING. 


BY LIZZIE O. BEEBE 


BT JURY CLEMMER AMES 


The moonbeams stole in through the half-open door,- 
They stole softly in just to peep, and no more; 

But they roguishly sketched, on the shadowy floor, 

A picture, and framed it with leaves. 

The breeze wandered in, as if panting to rest. 

But when it went in it ivas trying its best 

To tell what they said, as she leaned on his breast, 

The two pictured out on the floor. 

But the breeze only heard a low sob and a sigh, 

A low wailing sob. and a half smothered cry, 

And a deep manly voice, trembling out a good-bye, 
Was all the breeze heard to repeat. 

And the shadows stole out in their treacherous way, 
And challenged the poor frightened moonbeam to stay, 
As they swept o’er the picture a mantle of gray, 

O’er the picture sketehed out on the floor. 

The lover went, forth from his lady-love’s door, 

And sadly ho thought he might see her no more, 

For the battle field loomed in the distauce, and o'er 
Hovered death, all in wait for his prey. 

Hartford, Trumbull Co., <)., 1862. 


Hide your faces, stars of evening. 

Hide behind your ether vails! 

Hush your sweetly lisping lyrics, 

Softly sighing autumn gales. 

Once I loved you. stars of evening; 

Winds, I loved y our starry flow. 

When div life was set to music 
Years ago. 

Hover there, seraphic fires, 

Lingering there love's sweetest tone, 
Linked with one's beloved presence, 
Which the present cannot own, 

Where the wild, warm vows we plighted, 
Where the friends we worshiped so, 
Where the fire that filled our pulses 
Years ago. 

Gazing sadly toward our westward, 

’Mid our brooding noontide calms, 
Where the dream of love and glory 
Dreamed 'neath Eros’ morning palms! 
Counting o’er our lost ambitions, 

In Time's sober shadow seen, 

Who, exultant cries: Eureka I 
I am all I might have been. 

Vain, oh, vain our voiceless longing 
O’er our morning’s perished dust! 

Every hour in its bosom 
Holds the present's holier trust. 

And the saddest of onr sorrows 
Are Love’s angels in disguise; 

Let us entertain them kindly, 

They will give us wings to rise. 

Show your faces stars of evening, 

Fling away your cloudy vails; 

Lisp a low. a lulling lyric, 

Sweetly sighing autumn gales! 

Married to a purer purpose, 

Life is calmer in its flow — 

Wells the wjue within my pulses, 

To a rythm sweet and low, 

Softer than the dreams that thrilled me 
Years ago. 


BY JANE K. ITIGBY, 


When it is morning, a maiden fair, 

Twining the orange around her hair, 

Weddeth a brave young cavalier. 

Brush away lightly the dewey tear; 

Slumbers she sweetly, without a fear. 

Bridal is this ? Ah I the angel came. 

Writing in Heaven another name. 

Paler hands toyed with a bridal wreath;— 
Ernest, the cherished, has wedded Death. 

“ When it is morning." a sufferer said, 
u (rather the loved ones around ray bed. 

Weary, the slow-footed hours go by, 

Pacing the length of my time to die.” 

Little he thought it was guile so nigh. 

Silently, sadly, they move about, 

Watching the sands of his life run out 
Morning is dawning, the night is past, 

Sands of the hour-glass have ebbed at last. 

When it is morning. A sentry dreamed. 

Back in the homestead old, it seemed; 

Mother and sister with fond caress, , 
Joined with a father's hand to bless; 

Joy, for a morrow of wretchedness. 

Lo! it is morning; an hour of gloom. 

Dreams of the loved ones have sealed thy doom 
Saber, and musket, and spear, and shield, 
Needest thou not in the tented field. 

i; When it is morning, say, mother dear, 

Wont it he warmer away up here?” 

Want, with his withering presence there, 
Watched hr the child of the sunny hair, 
Marking, so early, deep lines of care. 

When it is morning, it wont lie cold 
Way up in Heaven, in It ers’ fold. 

Go, little wanderer, life to win; 

Surely, the Shepherd will let you in. 

But it is morning with.litem up there; 

Lover, and sentry, and child so fair. 

Robed in a garment without a stain. 

Invalid, freed from his couch of pain. 

Never shall say, ‘lam sick,” again. 

Always 'tis morning in spirit-land — 

Morn to the host of its ransom'd band; 

Mom, for the I.amh is the light thereof; 

Light of the beautiful city above. 

Piffiird, N. Y., 1862. 


Thus we see the broad and triumphal 
sway of woman. 

Now, if cadi one of this gallant band, throughout 
the United Stales, should seek how much she could 
do to aid her couulry in the maintenance of its God- 
given rights, we would have no fear in regard to 
the direlul effects of rebellion. If each mother 
would encourage her sons to forsake their loved 
homes and go forth to fight manfully the battles of 
their country, for the perpetuity ol their country’s 
honor and glory; if each sister would bind the war¬ 
rior’s sash upon her brother and friends, pointing 
out the perilous condition of our land, and urging 
to the rescue of all that is dear to American hearts, 
how immensely our present army would be swelled, 
how short would be the contest. Each mother, sis¬ 
ter, wife and friend should remember that their 
sons, brothers, Ac. 
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ASLEEP WITH THE FLOWERS, 


The rose and the lily are passed away from the 
gardens of earth, their sunny tints grown dim 
beneath the yellow finger of decay, their fragrance 
gathered, and tlieir beauty gone. Only dead and 
dying leaves cling around the fading stalk, and the 
eye no longer lingers lovingly upon the many 
colored blossoms of the flitting summer time. We 
look in vain for the brightness they have scattered 
along the mazes of life’s pathway, and sorrow that 
of all earth’s beautiful there remaineth nothing of 
which we say not. “passing away.” 

The rose and the lily are indeed gone, yet a fairer 
flower than these did the autumn spirit bear away 
on its never pausing pinions. A fairer than these 
hath faded from an earthly garden, and left dark¬ 
ness and the shadow of the tomb where yet a little 
while and all was life, and hope, and happiness. 

“ Hushed arc the lute strings.'’ for the fingers that 
were wont to make sweet music are folded calmly 
over a heart that no longer bounds merrily to the 
very happiness of living. The red lips part no 
more with light or loving word, and the home 
friends, to whose great, love that kindly voice was 
sweeter than the warbling of birds, listen in vain to 
catch the sunshine of its merry tones, and seek to 
put l’ar from them the knowledge that they may 
greet its echo never more in life. Asleep with the 
flowers. 

“Ah, meet it was that one, 

Like this young friend of ours, 

So gentle, and so beautiful, 

Should perish with the flowers.” 

With the flowers, and as the flowers, that young 
life has gone out ere time had stolen one flush from 
the soft check, or traced one line on the fair white 1 
brow. 

She will not watch the rose give place to the lily < 
on Ihe cheeks of those who are dear to her, and i 
weep that all her might of earthly love is powerless < 
to save. She will not pour her unavailing tears < 
upon the heart-graves of the dead hopes that rose so 1 


are no better to be sacrificed 
upon the altar of our country than those oi others. 
If all should say there will be a sufficient force 
without my friends, what would be the condition of 
America and American institutions to-day. Why, 
indeed, our States would be overrun with desperate 
and blood-thirsty villains from their Southern lairs. 
Hence, let each true-American woman, who has a 
spark of patriotism in her bosom, who has any 
desire to behold her own dear land again restored 
to peace and tranquility as before, do all in her 
power to send her relatives and Mends to the assist¬ 
ance of our Government, now passing through its 
darkest and most doubtful hour of peril. a. c. 

Moravia, N. Y., 1862. 


urmg perseverance, as lor hidden treasure. What 
boundless sources of pleasure and profit are opened 
to those who delve deep in that mine which is ever 
opening new and richer veins to the miner's anxious 
gaze, prompting to deeper and deeper search. Of 
such wealth it is noble to be miserly. Behold the 
faithful miner as ho brings up lrom tho infinite 
depths gem after gem of priceless value: see what 
a strange light gleams forth from the soul-lit eye— 
what an exultant smile lights up tho countenance 
beaming with intelligence. Think ye that he finds 
not that which affords him a holy, undying pleasure 
—a pleasure that elevates and brings him nearer tho 
sphere the glorious Giver designs for His creatures. 
Who would not bow a williug votary at the shrine 
of knowledge, and dwell forever in the temple of 
the “ goddess of wisdom ?” Who would not quench 
his thirst at her crystal fountains, and roam in 
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SOMETHING ABOUT POETRY. 

Poetry and Genius have received only approxi¬ 
mate definitions. Critics do not agree, and the pur¬ 
pose of this paper is to suggest some thoughts on 
two extreme theories. 

Says Mac are AY, “ by poetry we mean the art ol 
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AFTER THE FUNERAL. 


In almost every household there is an enshrined 
memory, a sacred casket where a lock of shining 
hair, a ring or faded picture, tells of some one long 
since gone. The younger children, as they grow 
up, learn to look on the picture of the dead brother 
or sister as on th.e face of an angel. They wonder 
il'ihey ever shall be as good as they were! They look 
with tender awe upon the various relics of a sister 
never known, tho broken playlhing, the unfinished 
piece of work with the rusted needle just where she 
left it; and seeing their mother's tears, and hearing 
her talk of the child that was or would have been 
more lovely or intelligent (ban any of the rest, they 
meekly wonder if limy shall ever deserve to be 
loved as much as she was who is now in heaven. 

The orphan, longing for a mother dimly 


remem¬ 
bered. is sure if she had lived he never could have 
dishonored her, never could have been ungrateful 
or disobedient. 

Yet our daily life together is subject to many dis¬ 
turbances. Parents forget to be patient with their 
children; the noisy, trying little things are often 
roughly treated, their feelings wounded, and their 
gayety chocked; children of a family quarrel and 
overbear; friends grow critical and cold. To look 
upon the surface of general domestic and social life, 
it sometimes seems as if there were a few only 
who would not be happier separated. But when by 
death some are removed, then only can we measure 
the real depth of affection that was cherished for 
them. 

One beautiful trait of our humanity is the tender¬ 
ness with which we cherish the memory of the 
departed. Let death take from the household the 
troublesome and ungovernable child, and all that is 
remembered is his sweet and gentle words, his rare 
qualities, his loving way, his beauty and manliness. 
The child stands before his parent’s eyes, not as 
what he was, but as what he might have been had 
all God put in him been perfected by love and 
grace. He is now always “dear child" in their 
thought, and no longer selfish and unlovely. The 
children long for their dead companion with real 
and tender grief—they would be pleasanter were he 
back again: they are surprised to find how much 
they loved him. Friends long to have the oppor¬ 
tunity, now lost, to show their love. Why did I not 
prize him more—why did I not Ferve him better, is 
the universal feeling. 

Our cemeteries, carefully kept and richly orna¬ 
mented, may sometimes betray the harsh ostentation 
of wealth, but usually the polished and elaborate 
marble speaks the tenderness of grief; striving to do 
here wliat it feeds had been left undone before. 
Absence lends, to a less degree, the same halo of 
perfectness. So soon as we are separated from 
those we really love, then they seem more than ever 
desirable and necessary to us, and we send back 
messages of regret for past selfishness and unfriend¬ 
liness. 


the great central attraction of home. Perhaps their 
sorrow, from the very nature of woman’s duties, 
will he keener aud more lasting than the sons’, 
whose more busy lives give less time for sad reflec¬ 
tion. Their minds are stored with the precepts she 
had taught them, aud when they go Jonh to homes 
of their own they will remember and repeat to their 
children the precious words of wisdom. Tho loss 
of a mother is a life-long one to daughters. Often, 
often, when trouble comes to them, they will think, 
“ O, if mother were only living she would know 
just how I feel.” 

Sad and lonely must that home be from which the 
mother has gone forever. b. c. d. 

Geneva, Wis., 1862. 


A grand old tree is a sacred thing. There are 
other and greater reasons for sparing it than the 
siuger gave Ihe woodman. If a mansion be destroy¬ 
ed. it may be built again; ii a parchment has grown 
dim, the record maybe retraced; if a tablet be worn 
smooth, is there not an “Old Mortality" to deepen 
the lines anew? But if a tree is felled, no wit nor 
wisdom of mortal make can rear its shaft again, or 
kindle iff blanching arms to lifo. One that it has 
taken the Almighty years to build—“ according to 
law’’— JHs law —that has held it to earth as-with 
living fingers in a grasp that one hundred winters 
could not loosen—it seems almost a sin to rive it 
into rails, or sacrifice it to fire. 

Anchored thus, as with the fingers of an Almighty 
hand, how the winds have paid it tribute; how 
silently it has gathered strength and beauty from 
the thin atmosphere and the drops of crystal rain; 
how Nature has mantled its northern side with 
moss, and how it has extended iff arms to the rising 
sun! It seems strange to us so grand a column 
should be felled without a cause. So great a life 
should not be quenched without a passing thought, 
that the blue air would slowly close around the 
place il filled, and for an hour or two we might 
descry its azure outline, before the vandal wind 
would waft it quite away; and we sigh as we think 
that nevermore within our little day that earth shall 
wear the shadowy mantle of a tree, the air be filled 
with the soft whispering of leaves. Few sights are 
sadder than a murdered tree. 


interest. To reconcile this fact with his theory, be 
resolves Milton's poem into a number of small 
ones. It should be remembered that Poe was par¬ 
ticularly fond of short poems, and, much as he 
disliked Longfellow, he yet admired many of his 
shorter pieces. 

Macaulay was a giant, beside whom Poe was a 
pigmy. The “Country Parson” says “Poe is a 
humbug.” Perhaps the worfby Lord would read 
and enjoy the “Raven” which Poe tells us was 
written in accordance with his theory, but he cer¬ 
tainly never would write such a poem. Nay, we 
doubt whether he could write such a one. His 
mind had the appreciative element, but not the 
creative , for such a. poem. If he wrote poetry it 
must bear the impress of his gigantic mind, and, 
like Milton, lie must weave into it something oi' 
his universal knowledge. While Poe wrote the 
“Raven” and “Lenore,” Macaulay wrote the 
“Lays of Ancient Rome.” Christopher North, 
after having studied English poelrv for years, con¬ 
cluded that Paradise Lost was the great poem of 
the age. Now, where is iff power? Is it in pro¬ 
ducing an excitement, or an illusion on the imagin¬ 
ation? The latler seems more nearly the correct 
view, and hence Macaulay’s 
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GIRLS-NO. III. 


PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN 


In the March number of the Atlantic Monthly the 
“ Country Parson ” lias a charming little essay on 
“ The Sorrows of Childhood,” in the course of which 
be makes these remarks: 

“ An extremely wicked way of punishing children 

Darkness is 


is by shutting them up in a dark place, 
naturally fearful to human beings, and the stupid 
ghost stories of many nurses make il especially fear- 
iul to a child. It is a stupid and wicked thing to 
send a child on an errand in a dark night. I do not 
remember passing through a greater trial iu my 
youlh than once walking three miles alone (it was 
not going on an errand) in the dark, along a road 
thickly shaded with trees. I was a little fellow: but 
I got over tbe distance in half an hour. Part of the 
way was along the wall of a churchyard —one of 
those ghastly, weedy, neglected, accursed-looking 
spots, w here stupidity lias done what it can to add 
circumstances of disgust and horror to the Chris¬ 
tian's long sleep. Nobody ever supposed that this 
walk was a trial to a boy of twelve years old. so 
little are tbe thoughts of children understood. And 
children are reticent; I am telling now about that 
dismal walk for the very first time. And in the ill¬ 
ness of childhood children sometimes get very close 
and real views of death. I remember, when i was 
nine years old, how every evening, when 1 laydown 
to sleep, I used tor about a year to picture myself 
lying dead, till I felt as though the coffin were clos¬ 
ing around me. I used to read at that period with a 
curious feeling of fascination, Blair's poem, ‘The 
Grave.' But I never dreamed of telling anybody 
about these thoughts. I believe that thoughtful 


theory is the correct 
one. 

We see as visiblk realities the beauties of Para¬ 
dise and the indescribable horrors of Hell, and flee 
the void 

“where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal Anarchy.” 

And the more we study, the more perfect is the 
illusion. The same is true of the “ Raven.” All is 
before us. The “ ebony bird,” sitting on the “ bust 
of Pallas,” croaking bis “nevermore,” is distinctly 
seen ;—it is an illusion on the imagination. So of 
other poems. Longfellow’s “Evangeline” pro¬ 
duces the same effect,—we see the exiles leaving 
their homes and follow Ihe beautiful maiden in 
all her wanderings. Bryant’s sweet poems and 
Saxe’s punning satires have the same influence. 
Macaulay's theory shall be ours till a better one 
is furnished, and our motto ever be 
“ Porta nascilur, non fit .” 

8t. Armancl, C. E., 1862. L. B. Hibbard. 


I heard a man who had failed in business, and 
whose furniture was sold at auction, say that when 
tbe cradle, ihe crib, and the piano went, the tears 
would come, and he had lo leave the house to be a 
mail. Now there are thousands of men who have 
lost their pianos, but who have found better music 
in tho sound of their children's voices and footsteps 
going cheerfully down with them to poverty, than 
any harmony of chorded instrument. Oh. how 
blessed is bankruptcy, when it saves a man's chil¬ 
dren. 1 see many men who are bringing up their 
children as I should bring up mine, if. when they 
were ten years old, I should lay them on a dissect¬ 
ing table and cut the sinews of their arms and legs, 
so that they could neither walk nor use their hands, 
but only sit still and be fed. Thus rich men are 
putting the knife of indolence aud luxury to their 
children’s energies, and ihey grow up, fatted, lazy 
calves, good for nothing at twenty-five but to drink 
deep and squander wide, aud the father must be a 
slave all his life iu order to make beasts of his chil¬ 
dren. How blessed, then, is the stroke of disaster 
which sets the children free, and gives them over 
to the hard but kind bosom of Poverty, who says to 
them “ Work,” aud working makes them men.— 
Beecher. 


When we are 


What to do with Troubles 
fully conscious that the cup of adversity lifted to 
our lips by the hand of God, is lifted by One who 
tenderly loves us, and whom wo supremely love, it 
beoomea sweet,—even as the bitter waters of Marah 
became sweet when touched by the wand of the 
prophet. Says a great writer—alluding to a fact in 
natural history:—“ The cutting and irritating grain 
of sand, which by accident or incaution has got 
within Ihe shell of the pearl oyster, incites the living 
inmate to secrete from his own resources the means 
of coating the intrusive substance, and a pearl is the 
result. And is it not, or may it not be even so with 
tho irregularities and unevenness of health and 
fortune in our own case? We too may turn diseases 
into pearls.” 


True Courage. — For a man to say that his soul 
is incapable of fear, is just as absurd as to say that, 
from a peculiarity of constitution, when dipped in 
water, be does not get wet. You, human beings, 
whoever you may be, when you are placed in 
danger, and reflect upon the fact, you feel afraid. 
Don’t vapor and say no — we know how the 
mental machine must work, unless it be diseased. 
For the thoughtful man admits all this—he admits 
that a bullet through bis brain ivould be a very 
serious thing for himself, and likewise for his wife 
and children —he admits he shrinks from such a 
prospect— he will take pains to protect himself from 
the risk, but he says that if duty requires him to 
run the risk, he will run it. This is the courage of 
the civilized man, as opposed to the blind, bull-dog 
insensibility of the savage. This is courage — 
to know the existence of danger, but face it never¬ 
theless. 


The Mother. 


The greatest moral power in the 
world is that exercised by a mother over her child. 
Demand not from her systematic account of it. She 
L acts from inspiration more than from calculation, 
-H and perhaps never says to herself what I say to you. 

0 God is with her in her work, and here is the. secret 

She appears to you perhaps to guess at it; but let 
" M her alone. She understands it better than you, and 
tT will accomplish more by guessing than you by 
-g\ your reasonings and calculations. Rely upon God 
X and the maternal instinct. “As a general rule, to 
which at least I have hardly seen exceptions,” says 
§ a contemporaneous writer, “ Superior men are all 
Y tlie children of their mother .”—Adolphe Monod, 


Tuning the Heart for Prayer.— The musician, 
before he can discourse sweet music, must tune his 
instrument aright; but if it be not in tune, he will 
not produce music. Iu like manner the heart is to 
be attuned for prayer. Unless this be, no petition 
uttered will constitute prayer. The neglected 
instrument cannot be put iu tune by a single act of 
the hand. Tho neglected heart eaunot, be put in 
tune by a single act of the will. It may require 
much time and effort, but, till it be done, prayer 
cannot be offered. 


M ike truth credible, and children will believe it; 
make goodness lovely, and they will love it; make 
holiness cheerful, and they will be glad in it; but 
remind them oi themselves by threats or exhorta¬ 
tions, and you impair the force of their unconscious 
affections — your words pass over them only to be 
forgotten. 


Faith is a star that shines brightest in the night¬ 
time of trial, desertion, and tribulation. 
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My song shall be of no - blest art, That man hath ev 

Whose la - bors cheer each home and heart, From cot - tage to 


Whose toil 


cures our dai - ly bread To 


oth - era tell of sword and shield, Of blood and bat 

have no heart such arms to wield, They bring not good, 


ble hand we take our stand, Not 


a - round the 


tive hearth, We 


jSTE'WS DEPARTMENT 


I ( i: wen's blessings upon it? Its stars never shone 
With a luster so pure anil so warm; 
like a beacon's calm ray, pointing out the safe way, 
They gleam through this gathering storm. 

Their heart cheering light led our fathers aright 
Through all the dark perils they knew; 

The same magic glow shall lead us to the foe, 

And guide us to Victory, too!” 


T 

3, We toast our free and good - Iy land, The pen, the 6ong, the 

The wire, the steam, at man's com - mand That con - quer time and s 


ere turn'd to spade and plow. 


The blade we boar 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS. 


On the 5th Gen. Sigel received orders from Gen. 
Curtiss to join him at Pea Ridge, and on the 6th 
marched to Ilentonville, in obedience to those 
orders. Two battalions of Missouri infantry and a 
squadron ot cavalry formed the real* guard of the 
division. lie was determined not to desert a single 
wagon to the enemy, although by so doing he could 
have easily reached the main body. The enemy 
made his appearance with about four thousand cav¬ 
alry. at about ten in the morning, a few miles out of 
Bentonville, and immediately commenced the 
attack by a desperate charge. Sigel had with him 
nearly a thousand men. Two hundred infantry ho 
sent- forward to prevent being cut off, and with the 
remainder be received the whole of the vast army. 
Sigel ordered his men to stand firm and take good 
aim. The teams were put upon good pace, and the 
enemy came bounding along in several lines. The 
horsemen on (he flanks, and infantry in the rear, 
awaited thuir approach until within about two hun¬ 
dred yards, when they delivered a terrible volley of 
Minie balls into their ranks, which had the effect of 
throwing them into temporary confusion. In a few 
minutes the leaders, by dint of much shouting and 
gesticulation, succeeded in gelling them into some¬ 
thing like order. This time they came up to close 
quarters. The same volley, succeeded by a second 
and third, greeted them. The enemy’s cavalry 
closed all round the little band, notwithstanding 
that horses and riders were falling thick and fast 
before our steady fire. 

Some of the cavalry on the flank had succeeded 
in getting across Uie road so as to cut the train in 
two, and it was here that the enemy set up a shout 
of triumph, it was short, lived. In a minute more 
the bayonets of our men had done their work, leav¬ 
ing the enemy hundreds of dead and wounded. 
The enemy was driven off, broken and dismayed. 
Galled and maddened at the repulse, the enemy 
could be seen re-forming to renew the attack. The 
column was yet seven miles from the encampment 
A dispatch had been sent forward to Gen. Curtiss, 
explaining the position and asking for assistance. 
It was hardly possible that the messenger could 
have been captured. The enemy was advancing 
along the road and along the ridges inclosing the 
stream. At, about two o’clock the second attack 
was made, and desperately carried forward. The 
rebel horsemen spurred their horses right on to the 
irresistible bayonets, delivering their load of buck¬ 
shot, ami then brandishing their huge knives, which 
every one of them carried in place of sabers. 

They surrounded the rear guard a second time, 
and for a few minutes friend could hardly be distin¬ 
guished trom foe. The dense smoke enveloped the 
whole ot the combatants, so that for some time it, 
was doubtful whether any of our little baud sur¬ 
vived. The faithful Germans, like a league of 
brethren, never faltered for a moment. The bay¬ 
onets proved the invincibility of our troops against 
horsemen. The foe retired a secoud time, and for 
an hour they could not be induced to return by the 
most frantic efforts of their leaders. By this time 
the advance, which had been constantly skirmishing 
with the rebel cavalry, announced that re-enforce¬ 
ments were in sight, and the little cheer went up, 
which was re-echoed by the troops from the camp. 
A third and last attempt was made to capture the 
train. It also failed, and the enemy withdrew about 
half-past three. Gen. Sigel reached camp at half¬ 
past four, to receive the congratulations of the entire 
camp. 

T1IK UE15KLS MOVING TO THE ATTACK. 

The camp whence the rebels marched upon Gen. 
Curtiss, was situated on and near the Boston Moun¬ 
tains, about fifty miles from Pea Ridge. The rebel 
commander, Gen. Van Dorn, ordered the men to 
take lour days’ cooked rations on the morning of 
the 5th. and move forward to the encounter. As 
our camp near Sugar Creek was in its front a strong 
datura 1 position, and difficult of access on either 
flank, Gen. Van Dorn decided to make his attack iu 
our rear, thus cutting off our base of supply and 
re-enforcemcnt. The Union position was on the 
main road from Springfield to Fayetteville, and 
Gen. \ an Dorn, in marching northward, left that 
road near the latter town and turned to the west- 
v ard, passing through Bentonville and entering the 
main road again near the State boundary, about 
eight miles north of Sugar Creek. A small force 
was left to make a feint upon our front, and a con¬ 
siderable body of Indians, under Gen. Albert Pike, 
look position about two miles on our right, to divert 
attention from the main attack iu the rear. 


FACTS, SCENES, INCIDENTS, ETC. 
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praise to all al - low, We grate - ful take the fruits of earth, Which spring be - hind the plow. Hnr - rah for arms That 


The Grcjit Battle of Pea lli<lgc. 

Tin? first battle in Arkansas since the outbreak 
of the rebellion has terminated favorably to the 
Union army. After an engagement of fifteen hours, 
extending through the larger portion of two con¬ 
secutive days, the rebel forces havo been driven 
from the field, and the stars and stripes hoisted in 
triumph over the contested ground. Defeated and 
demoralized, the Confederate troops are in full 
retreat, and have been hotly pursued by our gallant 
army. 

ATTACK ON GEN. SIGET.’S RF.AR GUARD. 


hut or hall, In cho-rua join U3 now, We wait sue-cess, Our work to bless, And sing “God speed the plow,” “God speed the plow.” 
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good plow share, A trus - ty one wo know, The spade we drive, And so we thrive, And sing “God speed the plow,” “God speed the plow.’ 


till the farms, That bar- row, reap and sow, The hoe 


we hail, The rake aud flail, And sing “God speed the plow,” “God speed the plow.'' 

[From Asaph, a collection of Sacred and Secular Music, by Loweli, and William Mason.] 


was appearing on the hills and ridges near the junc¬ 
tion of the Bentonville and Springfield roads, and 
about four miles from camp. Gen. Curtis ordered 
Gen. Sigel, with his command, to proceed in that 
direction, and dislodge and disperse the enemy. 
About three miles from camp, Col. Osterhaus' divi¬ 
sion encountered what was supposed to be a small 
body of the rebels, posted in the edge of some tim¬ 
ber and brushwood, and brought throe guns to bear 
upon them. After a few rounds of shell, grape and 
canister, the artillery was ordered to cease firing, 
and the 3d Iowa Cavalry, which then accompanied 
Col. Osterhaus, moved forward to complete the 
clearance of the timber. The supposition that but 
low rebels were posted there proved erroneous, for 
the woods swarmed with such numbers that the 
charge was at once broken, and the Iowa Cavalry 
driven back in disorder. The rebels followed up 
the cavalry in its retreat, and, taking advantage of 
confusion, succeeded in capturing the three guns 
with which they had been shelled. Col. Osterhaus 
brought up his Indiana regiments, and by a rapid 
succession of volleys of musketry, followed by a 
bayonet charge, covered the ground with dead 
Texans and Indians, and brought back the guns 
lost but a few moments before. Gen. Sigel then 
came forward with the remainder of his command, 
and the force of rebels in the timber being strength¬ 
ened at the same time, a vigorous action commenced. 
The rebels brought their artillery iuto position, and 
a duel of heavy guns ensued, ending with the rebels 
abandoning their position. A running fight next 
transpired, and a vigorous pursuit was kept up for 
two or three, miles, the rebels fleeing towards the 
north, in order to form a junction with the force in 
our rear. 


batteries on an eminence about two hundred feet 
high sloping away to the north, but precipitous on 
the side in our front. Batteries and large bodies of 
infantry were posted at bis right base of this hill 
and at the edge of some timber to its left. Infantry 
and cavalry, with a few guns, were posted on his 
extreme left beyond the road, and to oppose these 
Col. Davis was sent to our extreme left. It was 
apparent that If we could dislodge the rebels from 
this hill the victory would be with our banners. 
With the skill of an expert, Gen. Sigel arranged his 
columns for the coming action. Ilia foremost line 
was drawn up in battle array, with infantry,cavalry 
and artillery all, in their proper positions. At a 


COLONEL 0AVIS ADVANCES TO THE ATTACK. 


About the time Gen. Sigel came up with the 
rebels, and commenced the action of the morning, a 
force, consisting of two or three regiments of 
Arkansas infantry and a light battery, appeared in 
front of Col. Davis’ position, evidently inviting 
attack. Col. Davis responded to their invitation to 
battle, and moved out for an encounter. A short 
but bloody contest, and the flight of the enemy by a 
circuitous route in the direction ot their main force 
in our rear, were the results of this movement. 


AT HEADQUARTERS. 

Around headquarters most of the commanders 
passed a sleepless night. Though there were but 
few words spoken, nearly every one felt that the 
following dawn would but usher in our defeat. 
Gen. Sigel brought his division into camp, where it 
was ready at call, and then calmly lay down to 
sleep. Col. Davis moved his command at midnight, 
and anxiously waited the coming light. The Cora- 
mander-in-Chief was hopeful, but fearful. Col. 
Dodge and Col. Vandever sent in for a fresh supply 
of ammunition, and about midnight visited the camp 
in person, to swallow a cup of coffee and return to 
the field. Ambulances were in constant motion, 
bringing the wounded to the hospitals prepared for 
their reception, and surgeons were active in reliev¬ 
ing the wants of the sufferers. 


APPEARANCE OF THE MEN. 

In the action of the day the Iowa regiments had 
suffered fearfully. Nearly two hundred each had 
been the loss of the Iowa Fourth and Ninth, and the 
latter bad not a single field officer fit for duty. Its 
Colonel was commanding a brigade, its Lieutenant- 
Colonel was made prisoner, and its .Major and 
Adjutant ware disabled and in the hospital. Still 
none of the men were despondent, but were all 
ready for the work of the morrow. 


THE SECOND DAY. 


Daybreak and sunrise at last. Not the bright, 
clear sun that rose over Austerlitz and cheered 
Napoleon to his great victory, but a dull, copper 
tinted globe, slowly pushing itself up through the 
murky cloud of cannon smoke that even the long 
hours of a winter night did not dispel. The heavens 
soon became overcast, as if the elements themselves 
foreshadowed an impending calamity. Every ear 
was open to catch the sound of the first dull boom 
of cannon, and every eye was watching for the first 
curling wreath of smolco that should usher in the 
contest of the 8th, 


THE LINES OF BATTLE. 


THE BATTLE ON T1IE FIRST DAY. 

_ At about, hall-past seven a scout arrived at head- 
Q-auers, reporting a strong force of the enemy 
posted on some hills and fields about three miles to 
. 10 " f-Mward. In a few moments a messenger came, 
m lrorn the north, (our rear,) statingthat the enemy 


The fortune of the day -was depending upon Gen. 
Sigel, and that officer calmlyj but carefully prepared 
his command for the conflict. Our whole force was 
concentrated to the north of our camp, and what, 
till then, bad been our rear became our trout. Col. 
Carr's division had been placed in the center, occu¬ 
pying the road a short distance on either side. The 
enemy during tho night had planted some of his 


REBEL STRENGTH WEAKENED. 

After sustaining a heavy cannonade for two hours 
and a halt; the rebels showed signs of a desire to 
leave the ground. Their batteries wore withdrawn 
from the hill and their infantry was fast melting 
away, large numbers of them, ns we since learn, 
fleeing in terror at the fearful tire under which they 
bad stood. The Eighteenth and Twenty-second 
Indiana regiments were ordered to charge, and did 
so in gallant style; but the rebels were too quick 
for the movement to succeed in taking the guns. 
Their infantry fled in disorder, and their artillery¬ 
men had barely opportunity to attach their horses 
to the guns aud move them from the field. It was 
useless to pursue with cavalry, the country being 
too densely wooded to admit of using this arm of 
the service. The entire line moved forward to the 
support of the Indiana regiments, and up and down 
its entire length the air resounded with cheer upon 
cheer from our exultant troops. The enemy had 
been driven from his stronghold, and the victory 
was upon our banners. 

THE REBELS’ FLIGUT AND FEDERAL PURSUIT. 


Gen. Sigel went in pursuit of the fleeing rebels, 
following their main body for twelve miles and cap¬ 


turing a considerable quantity of wagons, supplies, 
Ac., several ammunition wagons, a load of powder, 
and nearly a thousand stand of arms. They fled too 
vapidly to permit of a capture of the entire force, 
and on the morning of the .9th, Gen. Sigel’s division 
returned to camp. A portion of the rebels fled to 
the eastward, telling timber across the road to pre¬ 
vent pursuit. Another portion turned to the west¬ 
ward, fleeing by tho way of Bentonville towards 
the sunny South. 


had been landed from the navy and our own vessels. 
By signals agreed upon, tho naval vessels, with the 
armed vessels of my force, were informed of our 


progress, and were thereby enabled to assist us 
much in our inarch by shelling the roftd in advance. 

i i i .1*1* ,i * • /-ji i . . 


At daylight ou the morning of the 14th, I ordered 
an advance of the entire division, which will fie 


INDIAN ATROCITIES. 


•suitable distance in tho rear Ids reserves were 


placed, ready to he brought forward at any needed 
moment. A level, open field, of great extent, gave 
splendid opportunity for an imposing display. It 
had last been a cornfield, and the white and with¬ 
ered stalks were still on the ground. Throughout 
the morning skirmishing aud light encounters had 
transpired with the portion of the enemy opposed to 
our center and right, but on the left not a gun was 
fired until the whole of Gen. Sigel’s command was 
in readiness. 


OPENING OF THE GRAND BATTLE. 

At a little past 8 o’clock the decisive portion of 
the engagement commenced. Along the entire line 
the cannoneers stood to their guns, and at the word 
of command lire was opened. It was interesting to 
watch the movements of the artillerists in getting 
the range. Each gunner took a tree for his mark, 
and tried upon it the effect of his first shell. “ Too 
high,” was the remark of the captain. A turn of the 
elevating screw, a reload, and another shot followed. 
“ Still too high,” and a second turn of the screw 
was made previous to another shot. “ J ust 
right this time,” was tho commentary on the 
direction of the third projectile. For the future 
trees were not the objects aimed at. A brisk can¬ 
nonade was kept up for upwards of two hours, with 
occasional intervals of from five to fifteen minutes 
duration. Tho sharp booming of the six, twelve 
and eighteen pounders followed each other in rapid 
succession, and with such regularity that one could 
easily imagine (hat the huge dark object in that 
yellow field was an enormous organ on which a 
Mozart or a Verdi was executing one of his latest 
compositions. . , 

TAKING A BATTERY. 

The shot from the rebel batteries were well 
directed, but failed of execution equal to those from 
ours. Several guns were disabled and taken to the 
rear, and their places supplied by others. During 
tho cannonade Col. Carr's and Col. Davis’ divisions 
advanced slowly upon the enemy until they held 
the edge of timber where tho rebels had position in 
the morning. A bat tery of three guns in front of a 
wooded space on the left of the road at length 
became troublesome, and orders were issued for a 
bayonet charge to capture it. Just at this moment 
a gust of wind blew away the smoko from the front 
of tho rebels, revealing their exact position. The 
Twelith Missouri was designated for the honor ot 
taking the battery, and nobly acquitted themselves, 
advancing at the pas'de chqrgc under a terrible 
musketry lire, possessing themselves of the guns 
and holding them until their supports came up. 
Twelve of their men were killed in this charge and 
a large number wounded. Another gun was shortly 
after taken in the timber near by, and still another 
spiked piece on the extreme right of Davis’ division, 


The North will of course have heard of tho fact 
that the rebels had some 3,000 Indians under the 
command of Albert Pike. Also that some twenty 
of our men who full in the engagement under Col. 
Osterhaus, on Friday, and under Gen. Davis on 
Saturday, and had the misfortune to be left ou the 
field, were foully aud fiendishly scalped, murdered, 
and robbed by these red-skinned wretches. So far 
as tho fighting was concerned, they Indians were not 
to be taken into account. Notwithstanding the 
frantic excitement of Pike and others, the could not 
be made to stand the fire of our men for more than 
a single round. Our artillery sent them howling 
back as quick as they made their appearance in a 
body. It is related, and with some grounds, that 
these savages seized upon a quantity of whisky be¬ 
longing the Confederates on Friday, and becoming 
furiously drunk, began to fight among themselves. 
Tho Arkansans were called upon to quell the riot, 
when a promiscuous and bloody battle ensued 
among the Indians and Arkansans, in wliich several 
hundred must have been killed and wounded. The 
Indians, who have thus been so wickedly pressed 
into the service of the insurrection, became a scourge 
to their masters and a punishment to themselves. 


understood 1>y tlio inclosed pencil sketch. Gen. 
Foster’s brigade was ordered up the main country 
road to attack the enemy’s left; Gen. Reno up the 
railroad to attack their right, and Gen. Parke to 
follow Gen. Foster, and attack the enemy in front, 
with instructions to support either or both brigades. 
I must defer, for want of time, a detailed account 
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Of the action. If. is enough to say that, after an 
engagement of four hours, we succeeded in carrying 
a continuous line of fieldworks of over a mile in 
length, protected on the river bank by a battery of 


thirteen heavy guns, and on the opposite bank by a 
lino of redoubts of over half a mile in length for 


THE REBEL LOSS. 


There are no data as yet by which wo can estimate 
the loss of the enemy. Their dead and wounded on 
the ground were much more numerous than ours; 
at least one-half or two-thirds more. For ten miles 
on the road by which they retreated, the houses 
were full of wounded. The whole line of buildings 
on the route hence to Keetsville is one grand hospi¬ 
tal. Onr entire loss is estimated at little more than 
a thousand, of whom about one-fourth are killed. 
A flag of truce reports that Brig.-Gens. McIntosh, 
Slack and McBride were killed. By numerous pri¬ 
soners we have a report that Gen. McCulloch was 
also killed; but tho redoubtable ranger has been 
slaughtered on so many occasions and afterwards, 
like the first husband of poor Pillicoddy’s wife, 
turned up again, that we are all skeptical. Perhaps 
Benjamin has been M gathered to his fathers,” but 
nobody at present appears to sec it. 


AFTER TUB BATTLE. 


At present all is confusion with reference to the 
conflict and the various statistics inseparably con¬ 
nected with an engagement. "VVe hardly know what 
we have accomplished, whither the enemy have fled, 
what is the extent of his calamity, his present posi¬ 
tion, his strength, and his designs for the immediate 
future. Neither are we fully acquainted with our 
own condition. Our heaviest loss was on the first 
day, with Col. Carr's division. Our lines sustained 
but. little damage on tbe second day, notwithstand¬ 
ing tho heavy artillery fire under which they stood 
for two hours. 


riflemen and field pieces, in the midst of swamps 
and dense 1'qresUs which line of works was defended 
by eight regiments of infantry, five hundred cavalry, 
and three batteries of field artillery, of six guns 
each. The position was finally carried by a most 
gallant charge of our men, which enabled us to 
gain the rear of all the batteries between this point 
and Newborn, which was done by a rapid advance 
of the entire force up the maiu road and railroad, 
the naval fleet meantime pushing its way up the 
river, throwing their shots into the forts an'd in front 
Of us. The enemy, after retreating iu great confu¬ 
sion—throwing away blankets, knapsacks, arms, 
etc.—across the railroad bridge and country road, 
burned the former and destroyed the draw of the 
latter, thus preventing farther pursuit and causing 
detention in occupying the town 1>y our military 
force; but (tie naval force had arrived at the wharves 
and commanded it by their guns. 1 at once ad¬ 
vanced Gen. Foster's brigade "to take possession of 
tbe town by means of the naval vessels which Com. 
Rowan had kindly volunteered for the purpose. 
The city was set. on fire by the retreating rebels in 
many places; but owing to the exertions of the 
naval officers, the remaining citizens were induced 
to aid in extinguishing the flames, so that hut little 
harm has been done. 

Many of the citizens are returning, and wo are 
now in quiet, possession of the city. \Ve havo cap¬ 
tured the printing press, and shall at once issue a 
daily sheet. By this victory our combined force 
have captured eight batteries, containing forty-six 
heavy guns, aud three batteries of light artillery, of 
six guns each, making in all sixty-four guns, two 
steamboats, a number of sailing vessels, wagons, 
horses, a large quantity of ammunition, commissary 
and quartermaster’s stores, forage, the entire camp 
equipage of the rebel troops, a large quantity of 
rosin, turpentine, cotton, Ac., and merino prisoners. 
Our loss, thus far ascertained, will amount to 91 
killed and 466 wounded, many of them mortally. 
Among these are some of our most gallant officers 
and men, The rebel loss is severe, but not so great 
as our own, they being effectually covered, by their 
works. 

Too much praise cannot lie awarded to the officers 
and men for their untiring exertions and unceasing 
patience in accomplishing this work. The effecting 
of the landing and the approach to within a mile 
and a half of the enemy's works on the 13th, I eon- 
-ider as great a victory as the engagement of the 
14th. Owing to the difficult nature u! the landing 
our men were forced to wade ashore waist deep, 
march through mud to a point twelve miles distant, 
bivouac in low marshy ground in a rain storm for 
the night, engage the enemy at daylight in the 
morning, tigbtiug them for four houTS amid a dense 
fog that prevented them .from seeing the position of 
the enemy, and finally advancing rapidly over lmd 
roads upon the city. In the midst of all "this not a 
complaint was heard: the men were only eager to 
accomplish their work. Every brigade, and in fact 
every regiment, and I can almost say every officer 
and man of the force landed, was in the engagement. 

_ The men are aU in good spirits, and under the 
circumstances are in good health. I beg to say to 
the General commanding that I have under my 
command a division that can be relied upon in any 
emergency. 


Capture of Ncwbern — Olllcial Report. 

The following are the official reports of Maj.-Gen. 
Burnside, commanding the army, and Com. S. C. 
Rowan, of the Navy: 

llii.uiue.un’KKs T)kpaktmekt of n. C., > 
Newber.v, March 16, 1S62. j 
Geii. L. Thomas, Adjutant- General U. S- Army: 

General; I have the honor to report that, after 
embarking the troops with wliich 1 intended to 
attack Newhern.in conjunction with ibe naval toree. 
on the morning of the 11th. a rendezvous was made 
atHatteras lufet. Flag Officer Goldsburough hav¬ 
ing been ordered to Hamilton Roads, the naval licet 
was left in command of Commodore Rowan. 

Early on the morning of the 12th the entire force 
started for Ncwbern, and that night anchored off the 
mouth of Slocum's Creek, gome eighteen miles from 
Newborn, where I had decided to make a landing. 
The lauding commenced by 7 o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing. under cover of the naval fleet, and was effected 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the troops. Many, 
too impatient for the boats, leaped into the water, 
and waded waist, deep to the shore, and then, after 
a toilsome match through the mud, ilie head of the 
column marched within a mile aud a half of the 
enemy’s stronghold at 8 P. M„ a distance of twelve 
miles'from the point of landing, where we bivouacked 
fi>r the night, too rear of the column coming up with 
the boat howitzers about. 3 o'clock next morning, rhe 
detention being caused by the shocking condition of 
the roads, consequent upon tho heavy rain Unit had 
fallen during that day utld the whole of the night, 
tho men often wading knee-deep in mud, and requir¬ 
ing a whole regiment to drag tne eight pieces which 


A more detailed report will be forwarded as soon 
as I receive the brigade returns. The Brigadier- 
Generals. having been in the midst of their regi¬ 
ments while under lire, will be able to give me 
minute accounts. 


I beg to say to the General commanding the army 
that 1 have endeavored to carry out the very minute 
instructions given me by him before leaving Annap¬ 
olis, and thus far events have been singularly coin¬ 
cident with bis anticipations. I only hope that we 
may in future tie able to carry OBI in detail the 


may in lutvire he able to carry out in detail tne 
remaining plans of the campaign; tho only thing I 
have to regret is the delay caused by the elements. 

I desire again to bear testimony to the gallantry 
of onr rmvnl fleet, and to express my thanks to 
Commander Rowan and the officers under him for 
their hearty and cheerful co-operation in this move¬ 
ment. Their assistance was timely and of great ser¬ 
vice in the accomplishment, of our undertaking. 

I omitted to mention that there was a largo arrival 
of re-enforcements of the enemy hi Newborn during 
the engagement, which retreated with the remain¬ 
der of the army by tho cars and the country roads. 

1 have the honor, General, to be your obedient 
servant. A. E. Burnside, 

Brig.-Gen. Commanding Department N. C. 


U. S Steamer Phi label rni a. ) 
Off Newbkk.v. N. C., .March 16, 1862. J 
To Flan-Q_ffice.r L. M. Galdsbavovgh: —Sit:: 1 have 
the honor to report the capture of all the rebel batter¬ 
ies upon Nouse river, the complete defeat and rout of 
the enemy's forces in this vicinity, and the occupa¬ 
tion of Newborn by the combined forces of the 
United States yesterday (Friday) at noon. Inei 
denis of the expedition, briefly stated, are those: 
The fleet under my command and that of the army 


















































































left Hatteras Inlet at 7:30 on Wednesday morning, 
the ]2th inst., and arrived without an accident or 
delay at a point which bad been selected for disem¬ 
barking troops, and within sight of the city ol New¬ 
born, at sunset on the evening of the same day, 
when we anchored for the night. On Thursday 
morning I hoisted my penant on board the Dela¬ 
ware, at 8:30. Our gunboats commenced shelling 
the woods in the vicinity of the proposed place o! 
landing, taking stations tit intervals along the shore, 
to protect advance of troops. 

At !):30 A. M troops commenced landing, and nt 
the same time six naval boat howitzers, with their 
crews, under command of Limit. It. S. McCook, of 
the Stars and Stripes, were put ashore to assist 
attacks. The army commenced to move up the 
beach about 1) :30 A. M.. the debarkation of truopB 
still continuing. In the meantime our vessels were 
slowly moved up, throwing shells into the woods 
beyond. At 4:13 1’ M. part of the enemy's butteries 
opened fire on the foremost Of our gunboats, which 
was returned at long range. The troops were now 
disembarked, and steadily advancing without resist¬ 
ance. At sundown tiling was discontinued, and the 
fleet came to anchor in position to cover the troops 

on shore, . .... , , 

At, 6:30 on Friday morning, the 14th, we heard 
continuous firing of heavy guns and musketry 
inland, and immediately commenced throwing our 
shells in advance of the troops. The fleet steadily 
moved up. The lower fortifications were discovered 
to have been abandoned. A boat was sunt, and the 
stars and stripes were placed on the ramparts. As 
we advanced the upper batterlea opened fire upon 
us, which was returned with effect, the magazine of 
one exploding. 

Having proceeded in one extended line as far as 
the obstructions in the river would permit, the signal 
was made to follow (he movements of the flag¬ 
ship, and the whole fleet advanced in order, concen¬ 
trating the lire on Fort Thompson, mounting thir¬ 
teen guns on which rested the enemy’s land 
defences, the army having, with great gallantry, 
driven them out of these defences. Several of our 
vessels were slightly injured in passing piles and 
torpedoes, which had been placed in the river. The 
upper battery having been evacuated on the appear¬ 
ance of the combined forces, it was abandoned and 
subsequently blew up. 

We now steamed rapidly up to the city. The 
enemy had fled, and the place remained in our pos¬ 
session. i pon our approach, several points ol the 
city were fired by the enemy, where stores had been 
accumulated. 

A large raft, composed of barrels of tar and bales 
of cotton, which had been prepared to send down to 
the fleet, was fired and floated against a railroad 
bridge. II was completely destroyed. 

A quantity of pitch, tar. a gun bout and another 
vessel on the stocks, several schooners afloat, and 
an immense quantity of arms and munitions, fell 
into our hands. 

At about 4 1’. M. I sent several of our vessels to 
the right bunk of the Trent river, to carry Foster’s 
brigade to occupy the city of Newbern. 


1 am, Ac., 


S. C. Rowan, Arc. 


The Conduct of tlio War. 

We extract the following graphic passage from a 
late speech of Ihe eccentric yet successful American 
now in England, George F. Train. 

“I have often read descriptions of the wholesale 
game-hunting of some lands—the sportsman sur¬ 
rounds the woodland for miles and heats steadily up 
to the center—where the rattle of rifles deals death 
and destruction on every side. Such is now the 
Federal policy. 

“No better analogy can be found than that of' the 
Bastile prisoner who was placed in an elegant 
apartment, with light, and fruit, and flowers. His 
punishment seemed a luxury, till one day ho im¬ 
agined that, while the proportions of his apartment 
were the panic, the room hud lessened in size. 
Again he looked, and sure enough there was a Change. 
Where is the wonderful machinery? Pale with 
doubt—listening with suspense—each day he no¬ 
ticed the contraction of the walls. Closer and 
closer they came shutting out window after win¬ 
dow—but no hand was seen, no noise heard all was 
as still as death, llis doom was sealed.* An inch 
to-day, another to-morrow—one grip of the four 
walls, and all was over. The man was pressed to 
death foot by foot, inch by inch, and he knew not 
from whence emanated the secret power (hat crushed 
him! So is it with this ungodly revolution. Little 
by little step by step battalion by battalion—the 
camp is being surrounded—and another mail may 
bring the startling news of the death-knell of 
treason.” _ 

Department of tlio MiHNiagipjii. 

Nothing decisive from Island No. 10. The 
bombardment by Com. Foote was resumed on Fri¬ 
day, but without definite results. The rebels show 
no signs of evacuating the place; on the contrary, 
they are fortifying themselves, building new bat¬ 
teries, mounting new cannon, felling trees, and 
rapidly pushing forward their means of defence. 
Their gunboats are also making desperate efforts to 
get past General Pope's batteries at New Madrid; 
but have been, thus far, repulsed in every effort. 

There is nothing important from the Tennessee 
river. It is not expected that active operations will 
commence until the arrival of Gen. Buell's army, 
unless our forces are attacked by Beauregard. 

The latest advices from the rebel camp at Corinth 
give the strength of the force there at 70,000. 

On Sunday last a force was sent to Nicholas Lan¬ 
ders, GO miles south of Savannah, which seized 15,- 
000 pounds of fresh pork, and 4,500 pounds of cured 
ham and shoulders. 

For a long time this has been the mart for the 
pork business for the Southern Confederacy. Within 
the last two weeks large quantities have been sent 
southward by the trains. 

Information has been received at headquarters, 
that a detachment of the 1st Iowa Cavalry, under 
Captain Thompson, overtook the guerilla band of 
Colonel Parker on the night of the 28th, about ten 
miles west of Warrenslmrg. Fifteen rebels were 
killed and twenty-five taken prisoners. Among the 
latter are Colonel Parker and Captain Walton. Our 
loss was two killed and several wounded. 

General Halleck has issued an order that in view 
of the rapid extension of steamboat navigation into 
the disloyal States, and the importance of having 
the boats engaged in such navigation controlled by 
loyal citizens, it is ordered that all the licenses of 
pilots and engineers navigating the waters of this 
Department be revoked after the 15th proximo, and 
said pilots and engineers take out new licenses from 
the Supervision Inspector, who will only grant 
licenses to persons of approved loyalty, or in case 
of doubt, will require bonds with security for the 
loyal conduct of such pilots and engineers. 

Department of the Kum. 

On Saturday, the 22d, the rebels advanced upon 
Winchester, under Generals Jackson, Longslreet 
and Smith, and drove in our pickets with their cav¬ 
alry. They approached within three miles of the 
town, and bringing up a battery of artillery, com¬ 
menced playingon our troops. Gen. Shields ordered 
Robinson's Ohio battery to return the fire, and 
while he was directing the operations, a splinter of 
a rebel shell struck him on the left arm and disabled 
it. One man and one horse, belonging to the bat¬ 
tery, were killed—the only casualties besides this 
on our side that day. The rebel loss is supposed to 


be twelve men. A few of our pickets w r ere cap 
hired. At night both armies drew up in front of 
each other, and awaited morning to renew the con¬ 
test, The rebel force was 7,000 infantry, 28 pieces 
of artillery, and 1.200 cavalry. 

On Sunday morning the rebels received re-en- 
fbreemonts, under Gen, Garnett, amounting to 5,000 
more. The Union forces did not exceed 10,000 men, 
and with the exception of about 500, were of Gen. 
Shields' division exclusively. 

At half-past ten the enemy made a feint on our 
left, commanded by acting Brig.-Gen. Sullivan, 
opening a heavy fire of artillery, while the real 
attack was directed against our right, with theobject 
of flanking it, Gen. Kimble commanded on the 
right, where the heaviest fighting was done. The 
enemy were strongly posted in the woods and 
behind a stone wall, and the rebel artillery was 
posted on eminences from both sides of their left, 
wing. Our whole artillery force engaged consisted 
of four batteries of twenty-four pieces in all. The 
contest raged furiously till 3 P. M., the fighting 
being done chiefly by the artillery and musketry, at 
a range of not more than 300 or 400 yards, and often 
much less. The rebel infantry opposite our right 
now debouched from the woods, and attempted to 
Capture Doan's battery by a charge. The first effort 
was nearly successful, but the heavy discharge of 
grape compelled them to retire in confusion. A 
second and weaker attempt likewise failed, and the 
enemy fell back, with heavy loss, behind the stone 
parapet 

Gen. Tyler now ordered his brigade to charge the 
enemy's batteries on the left, and a most deadly 
encounter followed. Twice our men reeled under 
the storm, but in the third effort they routed the 
rebels, with tremendous slaughter and loud cheer¬ 
ing, capturing two of their guns arid four Caissons. 

Our loss in these struggles was heavy. The ene¬ 
my’s killed and wounded strewed the ground. Now 
in confusion, their left wing was entirely broken, 
and their center wavering. On their side, the 4th 
uml 5th Virginia regiments suffered the moat. The 
former was terribly decimated. Several attempts to 
rally the right wing failed, and to add to the conlu- 
sion. the Irish battalion of 150 men was brought for¬ 
ward and ordered to fire upon the Union troops. 
They refused to fire, and a rebel regiment imme¬ 
diately drove this gallant little band forward, but 
could not compel them to tiro upon the Union army. 
Forty corpses of the 150 afterwards strewed the 
field. Meanwhile the rebels gave way on their lelt 
and center, with a loss of 7(10 killed and wounded, 
and 23(i taken prisoners. Besides these, about 1,500 
muskets were taken, and many other valuable tro¬ 
phies. Our loss does not exceed J00 killed and 300 
wounded. 

Gen. Banks, who was on the way to Washington 
Sunday, returned and .resumed command. Gen. 
Shields’ division pursued the enemy beyond New¬ 
ton, shelling them the whole way. Jackson’s men 
were perfectly demoralized and beyond control. 
They threw overboard the dead and wounded to 
lighten the wagons. 

On the 25th, Gen. Shields received a dispatch 
from Bunks, dated live mites beyond Slrasburg, as 
follows: 

“ The enemy is still in retreat, and our forces arc 
in hot. pursuit The loss of the rebels lias been enor¬ 
mous. They have abandoned the wagons ulong the 
road, filled with dead and dying. The houses on 
the route are found crowded with the wounded and 
dead. The dwelling* in the towns adjacent to the 
battlefield of Sunday arc also found filled with Ihe 
wounded. The inhabitants aided the rebel soldier* 
in carrying off the wounded during the. day, and 
in burying them quickly as soon as dead. Our 
artillery makes terrible havoc among the enemy in 
their flight, and the rout bids fair to be one of the 
most dreadful of the war." 

Gen. Shields telegraphed on the 26th, that our 
victory at Winchester has been more fatal to the 
rebels than at first supposed. The Union prisoners 
who escaped from Mount Jackson prison, just 
arrived, saw eight wagons, loaded with dead and 
wounded, enter Mount Jackson on Monday, at 10 
P. M., forty-four miles from the battlefield in thirty 
hours. The rebels admitted that they had 11,000 in 
tile field; also that, they lost between 1,000 and 1,500 
in killed and wounded. We are finding their guns 
at some distance from the side of the road. The 
blow has struck terror to the heart ol the Shenan¬ 
doah valley. 

Faihkax, March 27, 1802, 

To Brigadier- General Shields: -The General com¬ 
manding congratulates you and the brave troops 
under your command, on Ihe splendid achievement 
commenced in your depart meat, which lie has just 
received. 1 le desires you to follow up rapidly the 
enemy's troops, as fur us Slrasburg, it possible. 

S. Wri.i.iAMH, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

HKAOQr ATcmi* or run I’otoh at, Marrli 27, 1802, 

To Jirvjadicr-OnurcLl Shields:— Tlio Commanding 
General congratulates you and the troops under 
your command, upon the victory gained by your 
own energy and activity, and their bravery, oil the 
23d. lie is pained to learn that; the wound you 
have, received, in the skirmish of the 24lh, is more 
serious than at first supposed. 

By command, Geo. B. McCi.ku.an. 

S. Wii.i,i a us, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

The following, as near as fit present can lie ascer¬ 
tained, are the number of wounded at the battle on 
Sunday last: In the 7th Ohio, 45; 29th Ohio, 3; 5th 
Ohio, 16; G!)th Ohio, 24; 8th Ohio, 10; 7lh Indiana, 
11; 13th Indiana, 13; 14th Indiana, 12; 84th Penn¬ 
sylvania, 40; llOlh Pennsylvania, 36; 1st Virginia, 
(1; 28th New York, I; 1st Ohio battery, 1; 20tb 
Pennsylvania, 1; 5th Connecticut, 2; 3d Wiscon¬ 
sin, 1. The list of the killed is not yet received, but 
the number is believed to be one hundred and titty. 
All is quiet at Strasburg to-night. 

The following is Gen. Banks’ general orders rela¬ 
tive to the battle of Sunday: 

Heaoquakteus Kirrn Army Corps, ) 
SniAsmrfUi, March 26, 1862. j 

The Commanding General 5th Army Corps con- 

f miniates the officers and soldiers of Gen. Shields’ 
dvision, and especially its gallant commander, on 
tll« auspicious and decisive victory gained over Ihe 
rebels on the 23d Instant. The division has already 
achieved u renown against superior forces- -against 
a subtle and barbarous enemy. N. P. Banks. 

il f.AiMjL AfiTSIi.^ <!)CN S/IIKfie' lOVIMuN, ) 

Winchester, Virginia. 5 

General Orders, No. 11.— Brig.-Gen. Shields 
congratulates the officers and soldi* rs of his divi¬ 
sion upon the glorious victory achieved by them on 
the 23d inst., near Winchester, Va. They defeated 
an enemy whose fore*' outnumbered theirs, and wbo 
are cunsided the bravest and best disciplined of the 
Confederate army. He also congratulates them that 
it has tallcn to their lot to open the campaign on the 
Potomac. The opening has been a splendid suc¬ 
cess. Let. them inscribe Winchester on their ban¬ 
ners, ami prepare for other victories. 

BwioaDIEk-GknisRaj. Shiki.us. 

The Union troops, on the 26th, advanced Upon the 
rebel outposts beyond Warrenton Junction, driving 
the enemy, estimated at 10.000, before them, all 
along tlfli Gordonaville Railroad. The road beyond 
Warrenton Junction is utterly destroyed, bridges 


gone, the cross-tics burned, and the rails burned 
into every conceivable shape. The Union troopR 
are in excellent health, and are pushing after the 
retreating rebels as rapidly as circumstances will 
allow. The telegraph lines will follow the advanc¬ 
ing army, and of course are established from clay to 
day. 

An excursion party went out from Washington on 
the Manassas Railroad, about five miles beyond the 
Junction, cutting away fallen trees and clearing 
other obstructions from the track. The road was 
otherwise in perfect order, and the water stations 
uninjured. They also proceeded on the road to 
Gordonsville as far as Briston's Station, at which 
point the bridge over Broad Run ip destroyed. 

Mr. James Crockett, who has been an engineer 
upon the Manassas Gap road nine years, accompa¬ 
nied the party, and fortunately had the keys for 
unlocking the switches upon the route. He remained 
with the relwls until their recent evacuation of 
Manassas, and brought down the re-enforcemente of 
Gen. Johnston when the rebels were retreating at 
Bull Run last July. He states that the rebels com¬ 
menced their evacuation of Manassas on the 3d of 
March. The troops moved off' very hurriedly, and 
were in such great fear of being routed by the 
advancing Union troops, that their officers threat¬ 
ened instant death to every man who fired a hut, 
alleging as a reason that the smoke would hasten 
the Federal advance. The rebel cannon, he says, 
were of small caliber and few in number; but their 
amount of stores wos enormous, much of which 
could not be removed, and was burned after the 
main body of the army had left. 

The following, dated at Manassas, March 29, has 
been received: 

Conductor Franks to-day took out a large excur¬ 
sion party to Munassas. consisting of Gob Baker, of 
the Government Defective Police, with a number of 
other officials. The telegraph lines were completed 
to Warrenton Junction last night, and are working 
admirably. The Colonel, this afternoon, found live 
cannon, which the rebels hud buried, a mile and a 
half beyond the Junction. It appears that the car 
broke down, and the guns were tumbled one side of 
the track and buried, and the ground smoothed over 
them. Three are iron, ihe others brass, Tlio heav¬ 
iest weighs 4,600 pounds. The guns will be taken 
to Alexandria. The freight train returning from 
Manassas to Alexandria lost night, found several 
rails placed across the track, just above Fairfax Sta¬ 
tion, and in the darkness ran over them, but without 
throwing the locomotives off. These wereevidently 
placed there by Secessionists, as a number of them 
live in the vicinity, who make no secret of their dis¬ 
loyalty. 

We learn via Baltimore, on the 80th nil, the fol¬ 
lowing facts from the Burnside Expedition: 

The rebels burned the bridge on the railroad 
between Newbern and Beaufort, but it is in progress 
of repair, and the road will soon be in operation 
between the two places. Solar as our informants 
know, all of whom came from Newbern, .and had 
not been at Beaufort, there is no disturbance of 
properly at the latter place, and a majority ol the 
citizens remained quietly in their homes on the 
approach of the Federal forces. All the rebel sol¬ 
diers in the viciuily shut themselves up in For*' 
Macon. Their number was variously represented 
by citizens of Beaufort at from 300 lo 600 men. The 
Fort waa said to be slightly provisioned, and it was 
not believed it could hold out more than a week. 
Its ultimate capture is, of course, a matter of cer¬ 
tainty. Gen. Burnside was at Beaufort, 

Perfect order reigns at Beaufort. A number of 
citizens hiul returned to the place. Gen. Foster is 
Military Governor of the city. 

The rebels were believed to be in strong ibreo 
towards Kingston, 25 miles on the road to Golds- 
borough, and their scouts frequently appeared in 
the vicinity of Newbern. 

Intelligence, per steamer Constitution, at Fort 
Monroe, 28th ulk, state* that Commander Faraught’s 
licet numbers 23 vessel*, including the Hartford, 
Pensacola and Brooklyn, and Commodore Porter's 
mortar fleet numbers 29 vessels. The officers of the 
Constitution supposed the work of reducing Forts 
Jackson and St. Phillip was commenced some days 
since. It was supposed that some of the mortar 
boats would take position in an inlet in the rear of 
Fort Jackson, while other* would advance within 
shelling distance in the river, and endeavor to drive 
the rebels out of the forts. In the meantime the gun¬ 
boats would silence a battery about a mile below the 
forts, which protect* a barricade of logs. If (lie 
forts should continue impervious to the bombs of 
the mortar fleet, those acquainted with the character 
and energy of Farnught anticipate that he will lead 
his whole fleet directly under Ihe guns of the forts, 
and by repeated broadsides of grape and shrapnel 1, 
endeavor lo drive the gunners from Iheir posts. 

At New York on the ‘28lh alt.,tlio gunboat Hunts¬ 
ville arrived from Key West the 25th. The Niagara, 
South Carolina, Mohawk, Water Witch, Marion, and 
eighty other vessels, were at Key West The prize 
Magnolia would sail for New York the 26th. The 
ship Nightingale sailed the 21st for Tortugas and 
the Passey, , 

Advices from the Mississippi passes state that 
heavy firing was heard from Home of the passes, 
where some of our vessels had gone. The remain¬ 
der of Porter’s fleet all left Key West, together with 
several of our gunboats. An attack on New Orleans 
was momentarily expected. 

An expedition against Apalachicola is in contem¬ 
plation from Key West. Considerable cotton 
stored there, and is defended by thirteen guns and 
three thousand rebels. 

The health of tlx* troop* at Key West was good. 
The small pox broke out in a New Hampshire regi¬ 
ment at Tortugas. 

Two of the crew of the Magnolia reported great 
preparations at New Orleans to resist an attack 
Several gunboats were building, and martial law 
will soon be proclaimed. 

No truth In the reported capture of Yancey. He 
engaged passage in the .Mallory, which was cap¬ 
tured, but changed his mind, and was to sail from 
Havana in the schooner Break O’Day. 

The Huntsville has 200 bales of cotton and 
237 bates captured from the rebels. All her officers 
are well. 

The steamer Empire City from Port Royal arrived 
at New York on the 30th. The following is from 
the New South newspaper of the 22d lust.: 

Gen. Sherman visited Jacksonville on the 19th 
and was waited on by a Committee of citizens, who 
represented the feelings of all In town as strongly 
Union. Many inhabitants left Jacksonville with 
the rebels, Who threatened to hang all that remained 
Bands of rebel regulator* or guerilla* were pillaging 
and destroying all the property of suspected Union 
ists, under orders from the rebel Gen. Tropier. At 
Jacksonville, the night before the Union troops 
arrived, the regulators burned a large foundry, sev 


eral sawmills, and 5,000,000 feet o f lumber, a large 
hotel, and a large dry goods warehouse, supposed to 
belong to Union men. They threatened to destroy 
the entire city, hot the gunboat* making their 
appearance, they postponed doing so. Many are 
retiring to Jacksonville—among whom are rebel 
deserters anxious to take the oath of allegiance, and 
who state that desertions will be numerous. 

The sentiments of Eastern Florida are declared 
to be loyal, many being willing to take tip arms and 
defend themselves aguinst rebel tyranny, and on one 
occasion, when the regulators were reported coming, 
even the women seized arms. 

The National troops are treated to every hospi¬ 
tality which the town affords, and people state that 
they will go with the gunboats if they leave. But 
measures have been taken to protect them. 

The gunboat Ottawa has been 120 miles up the St 
John* river beyond Jacksonville, meeting no oppo¬ 
sition, while flags were displayed by the inhabitants, 
who claim protection of the boat 

I’ensacola has been evacuated, including also the 
forte. Also Forte Barrancas and McRae, and the 
rebels announce the entire abandonment of Florida. 

Troops raised In Florida have been ordered off, 
but refused to go. 

General Sherman had issued a proclamation to 
East Florida in which he states that the troops of the 
United States come to protect loyal citizen* and their 
property, and enable them to resuscitate the Gov¬ 
ernment. All loyal people who return or remain at 
home in quiet pursuit of their lawful occupations, 
shall be protected In all Constitutional rights. The 
sole desire and intention of the Government is to 
maintain the integrity of the Constitution and Laws, 
and reclaim the State* which have revolted Irom 
national allegiance to their former prosperous and 
happy condition. He expresses great satisfaction at 
the evidences of loyalty which he finds, and recom¬ 
mends citizen* to assemble in cities, towns, and pre¬ 
cincts. throw off t!*.u sham government forced upon 
them, swear true allegiance and fidelity to the 
Constitution of the United States, organize a gov¬ 
ernment, and elect officer* in the good old way* of 
the past. When this is done, he predicts a return of 
the prosperous and happy times, a community res¬ 
cued from want and suffering, and the enjoyment ol 
the finite of honest labor and the sweet* of happy 
homes, and the consolation of living under the wise 
and salutary laws duo only to an industrious law- 
abiding people. 

At a meeting of tbe loyal citizens of Jacksonville, 
Ha , on the 20th, a declaration, a protest, and reso- 
utions were unanimously adopted to the following 
effect: 

That no State has a Constitutional right to sepa¬ 
rate from the United States. 

That the act of secession adopted by the State 
Convention of Florida is void, being in conflict with 
the Constitution, and never having been submitted 
to the people f'gr ratification. 

That Florida is an integral part, of the United 
States, subject to Constitutional jurisdiction, and we 
believe that thousands of her citizens will hail with 
joy the restoration of the Government, bringing 
deliverance from the terrors of unrestrained military 
despotism. 

They protest, against all the acts and ordinance* 
of the Convention, depriving them of rights as citi¬ 
zens ol the United State*; against the despotism 
which denies the freedom Of speech and of the press; 
against contribution* of property and labor, and 
military assistance forced upon them; against 
tyranny which demands abandonment, of houses 
and property, Hie exposure of wives and children to 
sickness, destitution, famine, and untold miseries; 
against the barbarous policy which sendB brutal 
soldiers to pillage, and burn property and destroy 
life as a punishment for remaining at their homes; 
against the government which threaten* to hang 
them because they will not tamely submit to such 
indignities. 

Having been released from such dangers and 
indignities, and being restored to the Government 
of the United Slates, and the reign of terror having 
passed, it now becomes them a* loyal citizens to 
raise up a State Government. They recommend 
that a Convention of all loyal citizens be held forth¬ 
with to organize a State Government, of the State of 
Florida; also that the Chief of the Military Depart¬ 
ment of the United States be requested to retain a 
sufficient force to maintain order and protect the 
people In person and property. 


AFFAIKS AT WASHINGTON. 

The Commission appointed by Gon. Wool, to in¬ 
quire into the condition of vagrants or contrabands, 
say in their official report that they started with the 
general proposition that military power has not only 
the l ight, but it i* among its highest duties to avail 
itself of any and all mean* within its control to per¬ 
fect, its discipline and its position, and secure or 
make it, effective for au advance against an enemy, 
and for these ends it, has the right to compel the ser¬ 
vice or use from anything animate or inanimate, 
which military necessity may demand. 

The Commission state that a considerable amount 
of clothing Inis been distributed among tbe contra 
bands, while, with funds derived from their labor, 
the Quartermaster has issued clothing up to March 
1st, to the amount of $835. 

The mouth ending January 1st, rations were 
drawn to the extent ol’ $382 per day, which were 
issued to about 650 women and children aud old 
and infirm men. 

The number of contrabands is given as 1,508, thus 
distributed:—At Fortress Monroe, 691; at Camp 
Hamilton, 748; at, Camp Butler, and Newport News, 
74. Some are employed in trading and oystering, and 
about 100 by officer* and sutlers. Some have accom 
panted, a* servants, officer* geyug South, whileothers 
have unceremoniously disappeared. Little inclin¬ 
ation is manifested to go North. Comparatively few 
contraband* now come to our camps. Tbe navy i* 
decidedly popular with thorn, us therein they are 
treated as hoys, and receive $10 per month. I he 
Commission point, out various abuses, and suggest 
remedies. It, further appears from a report that 
Gen. Wool has issued an order that hereafter all 
wages earned by them will he paid to contrabands 
lor their own use and support, under such regula¬ 
tions as may lie deemed proper. 

The House having addressed an inquiry to the 
Secretary of War, he responded on the 26th ult,., by 
inclosing a letter from the Assistant, Secretary of 
War, Tucker, in which the latter says that very 
large transportations by water being required by 
MeClel Ian, the Quartermaster-General detailed Capt 
II. C. Hodges, Assistant-Quartermaster. to this duty, 
and I was required to assist him. All parties who 
have offered suitable vessels in answer to an adver¬ 
tisement, for transports were required to meet us 
without further resort to newspapers. It was mudo 
as public as possible, that the Government was in 


want of transportation, and desired to deal directly 
will) owners. A very largo number were chartered 
by direct negotiation with owners, while some made 
their application to ship brokers. A decided prefer¬ 
ence was given to tbe former. Capt. Ilodges and 
myself received only our regular compensation as 
Assistant Quartermaster, and Assistant Secretary of 
War. No other person* have been acting under au¬ 
thority or by direction and permission of Hodges or 
myself to effect such charters, and consequently no 
compensation has been or is to be paid for such ser¬ 
vices, and no person acting directly for the Govern¬ 
ment ha* charged the persons for such vessels any 
percentage on the amount of the charter, or any 
other compensation. 

Frequent applications are made as to the disposal 
of public lands in Neveda, but as land districts 
have not yet been organized therein, there are no 
species of floating claims, aud there is no doubt, that 
persons wheat present occupy lands will be secured 
in their locations by future legislation. ' 

The Provost Marshal has issued an order that no 
liquors will be passed by sentinels at the different 
ferries and bridges of the District, except by pass 
from the General Officer, stating purpose, design, 
quantity and description. 

The attempt* that are made toconnecj the present 
supervision of the telegraph with the censorship 
lately reported upon by the Congress Committee, 
render it proper to state that the censorship of tele¬ 
graph was abolished by the Secretary of War, on 
taking military possession of the telegraph, and 
military supervision of the telegram* throughout 
the United States substituted. The duty of the su¬ 
pervisor is to prevent the transmission by telegraph 
of information concerning late, present, or contem¬ 
plated movement* of the army of the United Slates, 
and all other information which is of military char¬ 
acter, tfiat ought to be concealed from the enemy; 
in all that, relates to political or private affairs, the 
telegraph is as completely unrestricted as before 
the rebellion. 

Postmaster-General Blair lias issued tbe follow¬ 
ing notice: 

TO Unite! Stoles l‘o8tmaslcrs: —The Secretary of 
War now regulates the transmission of information 
by telegraph affecting the conduct of the war. In 
order to prevent the communication of such inform¬ 
ation to the rebels, it is also thought necessary by 
the Secretary to put restriction on the publication of 
I acts uf till* character, however derived, and the aid 
of this department is requested for tins purpose. 
Yon will, therefore, notify publishers not to publish 
any fact which ha* been excluded from tne tele¬ 
graph, and disregard of this order will subject the 
paper to be excluded lrom the mails. 

M. Bi.juu, Postmaster-General. 

Secretary Chase means to carry out the principle 
announced some time ago, that commerce shall fol¬ 
low the flag, and has accordingly issued instructions 
to the Treasury agents, collectors, and surveyors on 
the Ohio and Mississippi, dispensing with applica¬ 
tions to the Secretary fur licenses to trade, and au¬ 
thorizing Ihe shipment of all goods not intended to 
aid the rebellion, to nil places occupied by our 
troop* in the valley States. Applications for per¬ 
mits can be made hereafter directly to the Collectors 
or Surveyors of the District ports. 

Secretary Welle* has addressed the following let¬ 
ter to Lieul. Worden of the Monitor: 

Navy Dkfautrknt, March 15, 1862. 
Sir: —The naval action which took place on the 
10th inst.. between the Monitor and the Merriimic, 
at Hampton Roads, when your vessel, with two 
guns, engaged a powerful armored steamer of at 
leust eight guns, and after a four hours’ conflict re¬ 
pelled her formidable antagonist, has excited gene¬ 
ral admiration und receive* the applause ol the 
whole country. 

The President directs me, while earnestly and 
deeply sympathizing will) von in the injuries which 
you have sustained, but which it is believed are but 
temporary, to thank you and your command for the 
heroism you have displayed, and the great service 
you have rendered. 

The net,Ion of the 10th, and the performance jmd 
the capabilities of the Monitor, mutt effect a radical 
change in naval warfare. 

Flag Officer GolcUborough, in your absence, will 
be furnished hy the Department with a copy of this 
letter of thanks, and instructed to cause it to be read 
to the officers and crew of the Monitor. 

I ain, respectfully, your ob't serv’t, 

Gideon Weu.es. 

The following dispatch wa* telegraphed to Gen. 
Shields: 

Wak J)i;i'AiniiKNT, Washington, M*rcli 26. 

To Brigadier-General Shields :—Your two des¬ 
patches relative to the brilliant achievement ol the 
force under your command have been received. 
White rejoicing at, the success of your gallant tri¬ 
umphs, deep commiseration is felt for those who 
have been victims in the gallant and victorious con¬ 
test with treason and rebellion. 

Your wounds, us well as your success, prove that 
Lander's brave division is siill bravely led, and that 

l .... _ .. drill 


wherever its standard is displayed the rebel* will 
be defeated and pursued. 

To you, and the officers and soldiers under your 
command, the Department returns thanks. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recently issued 
special licenses tor commercial intercourse, under 
the act of July last, which prohibits shipments from 
those ports of the United States heretofore declared 
by the President to bo in Insubordination, without a 
written permit. The licenses do not extend further 
than Nashville and intermediate points. Nothing 
shipped under them is to be disposed of to persons 
in arms against the government. 

It 1* expected that the new legal tender notes will 
be paid oat by tbe Treasury about the 1st of April. 

The President lias unconditionally pardoned two 
subjects of Great Britain wbo were convicted three 
years ago in the District Court of Florida, and sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment in the District of Columbia 
penitentiary for seven years, for resisting and pre¬ 
venting the master and pilot of an American vessel 
in the Lee and lawful exercise of their authority ami 
command on board thereof. The President, in his 
proclamation lo Marshal Lainon, says the convicts, 
it, now appears,were guiltless Of criminal intent, and 
that Lord Lyon* caused special inquiry to bo made 
into the merits of their case, and besought him to 
.extend to them the Executive clemency. 

Arrangements are nearly completed for establish¬ 
ing a line of steamers between Washington and 
Fortress Monroe, so as to secure daily arrivals, the 
trip to lie made in nine hours. The proprietor will 
extend the facilities for carrying the mails, and it is 
more than probable that the Post-Office and War 
Department, will entourage tlio enterprise. 

A Military Department to be called the Middle 
Department, and to consist of the States of Mary¬ 
land, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the eastern 
shore* of Maryland and Virginia, and the counties 
ol Cecil, Harper and Ann Arundell, in Maryland, 
has been created. Maj.-Gen. Dix is assigned to the 
command, headquarters at Hatimore. 

Tho Commissioners appointed by tbo War De¬ 
partment. to adjust claims of contract* have made 
important reductions in the final settlement ofsomo 
bills. The Commissioners will save the Treasury 
millions oi dollars. 
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1,1ST OK NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A’A'r g ini it tj: u—j\'!■: u • skhscrihhrs! 


BRIGHTON, STarcii 27 — At market 750 

iSri r i,, “ l l.20t)Swine. 

HKMM aiti.k - nVo*. extra, 97,00 ii 0 , 1 ) 11 , IIrel 

W-, " ,| til I nl i|m, $4,75m>fi,uu 

'Viiniciv.i uxk.v siiki, tiav|37 

Hiiikm —ft Jb. t 

I)2.tiu each 
hflKKV AND f, aMMH 


T A m K W T K R JR Y Sc co„ 

^ DKALKHS l.V 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Sjlror Plated Wjul*. Pook*»t und Table Cutlery and Houho Fur* 
niHimitf i lard ware ot ctoi'v doserlptlon- 

j\ 1 ,SO, 


Howard's New Combined Reaper and Mower—R. L. Howard. 
mv Cooda -Hubbard k N'orthorp, 
m, fl Amalgam Wollft—Oowjutr k Co. 

(Iroat llnuk for the rime-. J. E Potter. 

Tito New Music Book Mason Brothers 
Jtaddcli rad Cabbage, Ac. .Ins. J. H. Gregory. 

Sian.., Furnaces Coal Grate' Ac. -Jas Terr; A Co. 
Coitfr»''..l Cranberry Planu—VVm II. Starr. 

(Khiwrr Seeds Frost k Co. 

v.,;.ve Grape Vines—llanithadny k Rennison. 

The V» ,w l-oDuce—Jas .1 II .Gregory. 
fjui f rv Stock for Rule ChcAP—J. L. Cady. 

Durham Roll for Sale John Thomson. 

u, t Weeks Potatoes Clina. C. Holton. 

Cnoil.rrr.' Vine. N. Hill 

v, ip..rf Stools lor Sale Jay no k I’latman. 

Pulpit and Rostrum—R. II. Barker 

Rejected Applications lor Patent*—J. Fraser A: Co. 

Wanted to Exchange, 

Top Union Seta—H. C. White, Agent. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Rrown'a Broncliinl Trochee for Cough. 

Metropolitan (lift Bookstore. 


As a now Quarter of the. Rural commences this 
week , Now is tub Time to Subscribe! Agents 
and friendly Subscribers are requested to present the 
claims and merits of the paper to their neighbors. 
Every addition to our list will aid in maintaining the 
interest and value of (he Rural during these times 
that test the purses of publishers, lit aim high , and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of ovr 
motto, “ Excelsior,” at all times. A few thousand 
New Subscribers this month, will enable us la furnish 
a better paper through the year Ilian we could other¬ 
wise afford. 

tST We can still furnish back numbers from Jan¬ 
uary, so that (hose desiring it may have the complete 
volume, or subscriptions can commence now. 


years old, 9 —C/j>— ; Three years 

Tallow— (W'dMfc, 

-.'•‘'aB Skins -«KS-9cpm. 

Swivf St..;..‘I extra, W.lHKafifiK). 

I'ig7l>£j)c. ” ' "boleftale, a.WtiC, rutail, l (qfi c. Spring 

III e 1 bo I H.Tl'i e 1II o le*. ’'! _ “R KK 7Ba Tie' receipts am rnoder- 
ment in llie average l!, t". week- lint there in a alightimprovc- 
'|'| H . inmk..|V 1 !’V; 1 ,"'•'berna-es an. a fraction hot- 
dull A Iiiimher ofth K "'U' COOsldprabl" spirit, hut closes 
ful 'iuid 0 i J t seVe,','l K W V, T k ■P'ICU'ators went im to Uuf- 
WOst'aiiHeiTM.Hnyrl «o l Jl. ''V° ‘•r«TCI>. while several from the 

nr four !>art.H«H ownwi HOmr n Y Vi f t i i 1 f if* 

whl.diliict ulihoinrh if «!i*1 V. t wMptji, 


Manufacturers of KKDZIK'S WATER KILTERS, Refrigerators, 
und 1 Iiertnoinof-orSi. WJd dcub'r in Tin, C&pPCr.Xlnc, Slie«t Iron, 
«c., «a, ov h htain Street, Ki»chf?t<UM\ N. Y 


QREAT BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 

THRILLING ADVENTUKK8 

AMONG THE EARLY SETTLERS, 

Bt- WAIIRKN WILDWOOD, Ps'i 381 pp., rj mo., cloth, illun- 
trated by « 4 H> Etigravin^ 

l)rnwn from tlm mnat ^vcntfbl period of our Ccnin- 
Jvrtliiatory and from Itbo moat authentic Moure# 0 . 

fd.orina y»d. pnrta!c»» of all tho wild, wii-»d fmd 
fo.ii.rful fliaisndnr ..f romanro l.vorr loyal bcarl 
will riao rn»m th«ir pi?ruaal foaUtur that t|„. rrt » a t 
Ammican rt<‘publlr, founded in tem • and bapti/ed in 
blond, uiuiil and shall bo Mubiitn d. N^lUb* tiniwoii 

Htnllc* abroad and ti-aitora go luiliunid Pf«»vy man, 
woirian and cliiftl tbroughoat the Union road 

tbnThrlDIfljf Adventurer of the Early Hetllnrs, un«l 
thuv nndt i - tatul wluit thi# glprlrniij fianie work of 
liberty Inis cost n.v The book will be .mint to any 
address, post paid, on receipt of price, 'll IM. 

1,000 AGENTS WANTED for tho sale of 
this and other popular works of ours. For terms and 
other information, address 

JOHN I IHV1N PUITKII, riihlislier, 

838-6t No. 617 Samxon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Utarkcts, vHomincvcc, &c 


Tnx changes arc but few and of minor importance, blit. sue. 
as they are we note. Dressed Hogs are declining somewhat i 
rates. There are not many oll'ered on su e, however. Eggs ar 
rather plenty, and I J.<i l3>i cents per dozen is all that can be »l 
tained. Clover is in demand at. advanced rates. May is wtthou 
material alteration, but is moving rdf more freely. 

Rockesier Whulomile Prices, 

Flour hii.I ft ruin. Eggs, dozen. I2.j!J.'fU; 

Flour, winter wheat,ilo'iicv, box . like lie 

Flour, spring do, 6 . 1 * 1(11 A.2fl Candles, box « loo 

Floor, buckwheat 17 .'. ••.nki (Jao.ilL-., extii. p.,;, p. u 

Meal, Indian .. . i.nnfciiHi ... ... ’ 

Wheat. ..see ... |,u.;„| ■« *' - 

Best wilit,. Canada iafl.7l.J0 Du dn ! 1 t j tl' ' ! *f ‘ 

Corn, old... «ffi'40e. i ""‘i ,(v ' 

Of)rn now jvd4/5g *V K ‘ • • l40plO0 

R.ve, Vs I I tin ('ibiVsIi I'ona- l.mn'^ l *,* 0 

Oats, by wiight. ak&ic L . . 

Barley. . 6ltl7,.»e, Ul , o. . ,i? ! ' a0c 

Buckwheat. St <7<;v*c. I ui. |‘, ‘ ^ 

»«*«.cai" 

pork,,oesH M :: uU ; $ „.flt,ia.M JSSmS:;- $ V» 

Pork, clear. 13.mla. 13.60 ri.-e.ls. 

Dressed bogs, cwt. 3 .. 10 dl'i |,00 Clover, bushel . $1.00(5)4 2 n 

Beef, cwt. l.OOyo 6.00 Timothy. 1.7fl«;aaa 

S;.ring lambs, each 1 aflat 1.76 Sundries. 

.Mutton, carcass... llojltje. Wood, bard.... .$. 3 . 00 ( 756.00 

llams smoked.... Ii(ali;y,c. Wood soft. 3 . 0 t»„Ji.iK) 

Shoulders. .Iur i',p;. Loa , Lehigh ... 7.i*»..700 

Chickens. SoMte Coa , Scranton.... fi.atl5i.t5.eo 

Turkeys. ft/ylOc. Coal, PltUton.fi.fiti'uifi.fio 

—. loteflic. Coal, Sbamokin.. O.floSg.fl) 

Ducks ft pair. SMre ilc. Coal, t 'loir. KiSc 

„ Dulry, *«. Halt, Lbl.4l.flll®Lfi(S 

Butter,roll... IFydfic. Hay, tun. ... aotiTi.izo 

Butter, hrkin. lapi llc. Straw, tun - o.oopyti.oo 

Cheese . OwiS'jC. Wool. tb . uSSMo 

Lard, tried. . 7ia'7',c. WhiteOah, half bid. 8.2«a3.fiO 

Tallow, rough. 6 w 6 ‘sc. Cotllisli, tiuiutal, l-flfTijfi.iKI 

Tallow, tried. 7@7Rc. Trout, half bid. AafliuA/SO 


— There are about 10,000 troops at Ship Island. 

— Gov. Morehcad, of Kentucky, lias been released from his 
parole. 

— A school for newsboys lias just been established in 
Cincinnati. 

— Mr. Wm. Lawny, of Georgetown, died a few days since, 
aged 102 years. 

— Arlington House, Gen. Leo’s former mansion, is now an 
army hospital. 

— It is not true that Gen. Grant hos been superceded. lie 
is still in command. 

— The number of men now employed in tho Brooklyn Nary 
Vary is about 3,000. 

— A gang of counterfeiters was broken up at Laconia, N. 

H., a few days since. 

— It is said tint the Erie canal will not bo open this year 
before the 4th of May. 

— Yancey, it seems, is not captured, after all. The news 
was too good to be true. 

— Homo 00 gentlemen sat. down to a bear supper in Taunton, 
Mass , Friday evening week. 

— Another large secession of Bulgarians from tho Greek to 
the Roman Church is reported. 

— The Legislature of New Brunswick lias abolished the 
death penalty, except for murder. 

— The Commissioners of Emigration report tho arrival of 
436 emigrants at New York lost week. 

— Mr Kiisscll Suott, who built the Great Eastern, and could 
not get paid, lias just become bankrupt. 

— The 17. H. Somite is now discuaiinga measure for abolish¬ 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia. 

— Geo. Yendes, n pioneer settler of Delaware Co., N. Y , 
died on the 12 th inxt., aged over OH years. 

— They are making n saddle in Cincinnati which will cost 
$1,100, as a present for General McClellan. 

— The Second Illinois cavalry have started an army paper, 
called the Federal Scout, nt Columbus. Kv. 

— New York eily has authorized the issuo of half a million 
of bonds, to raise money for harbor defences. 

— There Is now a prospect that the banks, as well as tho 
Government, will soon resume specie payment. 

— Both Houses of tho rebel Oongivss have passed resolu¬ 
tions advising that no cotton be planted tills year. 

— The Australians are making a movement to populate the 
northern part of Queensland with Chinese laborers. 

— Mr, Joseph II. Sears, of Boston, Postmaster at. Port Royal, 
intends to start a paper there, called the New South. 

— The Slidells gave a grand ball In Paris, as an oflVet to that 
of the American Minister's, on the 22d of February. 

— The Massachusetts boys, finding several disabled locomo 
fives at, Winchester, soon put them in running order. 

— Hon. Edward Everet t, has been mentioned as the successor 
of Prof. Felton in tho presidency of Harvard College. 

— A scaffolding In Dr. Duffleld’s church, in Detroit, fell, a 
day or two since, killing one man and wounding mother. 

— A late Southern paper recommends that all those who 
have aaved up salt for purposes of speculation, should bo hung. 

— The loss of the bark Han Francisco, of New Bedford, lias 
been announced, on her way homo, with 030 barrels of sperm 
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LOWELL & WILLIAM MASON 


jniu.ns i'on its niFFtrsiojy'! 


I»I0RE GOOD PAY FOR DOING GOOD! 


THE WDOI, MAItKETK. 

..wn.’l'n.^K(| ,{, r' MAR, 'V 4 .r r Na| iv o Eleec,. is in limited de- 
itiund. and the liner qua!idea are hnrdlv so linn, but the medi- 
umiind low grades are l.rm, sales ol 150,t*K) J|,s at <A„ -*i,\ for 
'>' v md mod'urn Bm> I idled is less active, but Is steady uttflai 
48, . -super and Extra; JOe for choice extra Coiintrr, and fi3c 
Ot double extra do. California is scarce and linn Foreign has 
beeu inbMler reuuest odes or .wu bales Donskoi at tao-aiki; 
rti do. Cape nt aW27e.; 2,OOP tbs unwashed Mugadore at, 2 Ue I0,00d 

Prnn O Uf I V ""’ 4 : l ^ ,JW lh *' ’l' l "'kev, JII.ISK) do Rio 

Grande, and Id bales ( ape on private terms. We quote 

Saxony Fleece If) R,. .. 

American lull-blond Merino_ "sHefli * 

American half and Merino."livnvw 

American Native and quarter Merino 43 ;, A 

Supertine pulled.. . 

No I pulled. ' . 37,51411 

Lanib's imiied. iwn/w 

Cnlibutna line, unwashed. lfl,i,H 5 

California eommou do. .!.%/ m 

Peruvian washed ..... 'sot ,| v. 

Valparaiso 1111 wash ml . . . .I '. . . . . .iswdfi 

South American Mexliza nnwashed.!..(*).?,00 

South Amprk'onr.ommon washed.. Ii 5 d 7 

South American Entre Kins do. .''fle et 

South American unwashed. Q/aUt 

South American Corflova washed_. .. . .. . .. . "si ,, 33 

Cape (mod llopiMinwashetl_ . iio;, m 

East India washed. . w 

African washed. . IVflV.V.l’.l’.'.l’.l '.k „ To 

Smyrna washed . 36 

Hinyi'tlil unwashed . 1 / 13,00 

Mexican 11 nwashed. 4 ‘ j 0 J 3 , j j 

TV. y. Trihnne. 

MaROR 27. — The following uro tho rates for the 

Saxony and Merino, line,40®fi3 Teataa........ 

I-oil blood... 47to48 Smyrna, washed,! 

l,l ”l * blood. 44 . 0(47 Do. unwashed,... 

Common, .42(0 43 Syrian. 

Pulled, extra.4flojfi3 Cnpn. 

Do. Ruperllne.41®fid Cffinea.*" 

g«»- Nti. 1.40,'(i)43 Buenos Ayres. 

fiP- No. 2 , .(Mo.<X) Peruviiin. waahed, 

Western mixed.36C« « Canada. 


PREMIUMS FOR SMALL LISTS! 


EVERY CITJB AGENT REWARDED! 


Now that tho period of' couipotition for (lie 
Premiums offered last November for early lists, 
(and the largest clubs remitted for on or before Feb. 
1 st,) has expired and as the large lists have 
already been received—we purpose giving every 
friend of the Rural who will obtain a small number 
of subscriber* (say 0 to 24 or more,) a valuable 
Reward for his or her effort in so doing. Our 
Programme for the Spring Campaign is in thiswise; 

CASH AND OTHER PREMIUMS. 

I. To each of the Twenty Kirn Persons remitting accord¬ 
ing to our terms, for the largest Twenty -Five Lists of Yearly 
Subscribers to the Kcrai. Nkw Youkkr between this date and 
April 16, 1882, we will give a United States Trea.-mry Note for 
FIVE DOLLARS, (or, If preferred, $6 in gold,)—in addition 
to one of the premiums Offered below. 

II. To I'.vkuy Person remitting, for Twenty-Four or more 
subscribers, as above, we will give (in addition to a free copy 
ol the KURAl,,) a perfect nnd handsomely hound volume of 
the lUtRAL New Youkkr for 18(11 or I860 —price $3; or, if 
preferred to bound Rdkai,, a copy of LoSSINfr’a Im.uBTI«atkd 
History or tiik United Status—( au Imperial 8 vo. volume, 
with 300 Illustrations—price $2.60.) 

III. To Every Person remitting, as above, either $16 for 
10 copies, $21 for 16 copies, or $26 for 20 copies, we will give 
a free copy of tho Rural, and either The Horsb and Bin 
Diseases, (price $1.25.) or K vicky ROD Y'n Lawyer, (prlee 
$1.25,) iu prefnrred, or, either one of the books, or package of 
flower seeds, offered below, if Uiu person entitled prefer. 

IV. To Every Person remitting, us above, $10 for six 
copies, we will give a free copy of Rural, and either the 
Manual or Aciucultuuk, or Lossinr’s Pictorial United 
States, (price $1,) or a dollar package of choice imported 
Flower Heeds. 

All books (except bound Rural and Lossing’s Illustrated) 
and Reeds «UI be sent by mail, post-paid. Persons entitled to 
book or flower seed premium* can also compete for the cash 
premiums! |fjr In order to give all who Compete a Dili- and 
equal chance, traveling agents, post-riders, citizens of Roches¬ 
ter, and persons (or their agents or aliases) who advertise by 
circular to receive subscriptions (from a distance, at club rates,) 
for tho Bubal in their “clubs,» (whether culled “Empire,” 
“Keystone, or by other title,) arc. excluded from competition 
for any of the above premiums. 

tlk~ Comment, upon the above Offers is unnecessary. Every 
person who forms a dub of six or more is sure of a free copy 
and vulunblo book; ami as our regular agents have already 
sent in their large lists, of eourse the premiums now offered 
will be taken rnumly by new agents, or those who form new 
clubs, though they are open to all. There Is yet abundant 
time to form new clubs, to commence with the volume (we 
can still furnish back numbers,) or at any time, and we trust 
subscribers, those who have sent for specimen numbers, nnd 
others who receive this, will at once commence Uie Spring 
Campaign. 


( j O 'X7%7 m I 3NT G- c la C <Z> . » js 

STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, 

FOE FARMS, PLANTATIONS, SCHOOL-HOUSES, 4c 

These Bells being an alloy of Cast Steel, give out a more sharp, 
clear and much more sonorous sound, and are of much strong 
er metal than others in the market. 


.OOffflOO 

,27to35 
, 14<uj 20 
,lft«.35 
TflJ'fiO 
.12(526 

,37r?i43 
(JO® 00 


yuirt, >»l ffl/iiOMc (hr uml for Jm ruin' 

WrAtrm anu Shitt*. Wp nottn* H$loKof )jo#'n.i at for 

comnmn to good medium. $2,10(o:2,16 for elunCo do, and $2 mon 
2.30 |or nmrruwmta 

PltovtBIpNM Pork market rules dull amt heavy; sales «t $13,75 
(0 13,25 foriiiPRr $l 7 .flx.( 0 l 1,1*1 for prime me,-.-. *,|,'i.iXI for clear 
ami JIOJNXirm.fll for prime. Beef market, .piii't and iirielianged- 
saleaat 4,M«-fi,flU tor country prime; W.fftKffH.OO for country 
mess; $12'" 13,50 Tor repacked mes-;; ami #l3,7fl«yl4,0O for extra 
mess, prime in-s,- lieof uiiiet,; siden at fc;i),.’-O', 1 - 21 ,on Indiana 
m-rri in inodernte request; ea| v at $2.3, lle.ff hams rtrmlv, 
sales elinL-e Weeteru id $17.(10. < Ht meat ' more active ami 
prices thin, sales at, 4S,6H!clorahniiUlers, and for hams. 

Bacon Seles are tinner and quiet, sales nt 5 » i;„ tn t,erland 
rut. middles, 7" for long rtlibUd middles. "mT'd' for short libbed 
do, / Qe for short clear do, nod 7e foi lone dear do Drcs" 
ed hogs dull and nominal nt $4,150 for IVcstern, and $ 6 ,i*t«-fi $6 
Tor city, Laid tinner, with a l.etlio demand; ratio at 7*, a.HlAc 
lor No. 1 to I'lunm. the hitter an oxt|. me price. am| 270 legs at 
h 1 ..- Im'ludeil 111 the rales arc 400 I ! » prime buttle rendered 
at sy; Butter in fair request urn! «.-lliugjat !*„ iv'lc Tor Ohio, 
and IL'. 1 21 e for State. < herse Steady a( 1 ! i Se. for eiintl to choice 


emmlfc M ff rch >7 W. H. MKrttr, ADEN D. 
Junius. WICK ‘ ' lUj W h8 MAKGABKT HUNT, both of 

n.rA,o!’j, l, ' r tbCHaine. in I’helpR, March 19th, Mr. HENRY VAN 
- .hri!',' ll ” ' 5 N|,,I|I: ' •' HOFFMAN, slid Mr WM. W. 

M PJ M 1 '" 4 |,:| ' V 'KA C. HOFFMAN, both daugh¬ 

ters of t ol. Wm. H. Hoffman, all of Phelps. 

At the residence of the bride's father, In Greece, on the 27tb 
ult„, l>v Kt*v. Kdwiv AJa 


.«li‘ r. mi nor. in i.rof 

. ... . .„,.,en. LEWIS I'AKRISH 

d i“'UL, and Miss MARY A. TRUES BALE, daugl; 
Tui'E.sn.u.E, Esq, 


Ar Rolla, Missouri, In camp, JAMES B. QUICK, formerly of 
Mondou, aged 32 years. 


Seeps — I hn iiiqinrv n good for Clover; tlie stock is light 
mat'll'' i" 'no li.iiids of jobbers, nml the market n IIfiner -ales 
o| 41*) bags lit tXii 'JIHmotliV seed i-. quiet a) $2.l2'yVe3,.3l 1 1 }) 
hi'jh Itonidi I'lnx *‘ or| scarce, and pel ■es merely nominal. 

1 Iocs I'he market enutiuues lanuoid, tunugh otherwise 
without important change; sales of Ql) bales good to prime new 
at 15.iL I He. Qld are dull, und price . tow nnd merely nominal. 

Al.ltANV, M a nun 31 -Flour- A quiet, market for Hour, with 
IH» rhztlitfc tu niif«* in tiricott. 

Guaih Then* »k it fair but nnfcn lnfvr»* supply of Wheat offer- 
trig with a limited milling deTOaiid. t|pi market ruling in favor 
ol tin; buyer, Sole* of red Spring State at $1.18, ami red Winter 
do at. $1 73 t orn .-.teady but inactive. Sal 1 1 - round yellow at 
fits- delivered in Fast Albany live quiet Harley meets with 
ready rale ill- lull tirp-er: rulo-i of winter at 8 fl, arid I'mir-inwed 
Stal.' at quo 9-1 Gals ratlin dull, and tho market, favors the 
buyer, sales of State at 37',,. delivered* 

Seep- A firmer market for Clover, medium being held at S',, 
and large at 'J ',(<iTimothy i.« quiet hut steady. 

bi I' FAl.it, M iurii 3] FLOUR- There is Iinthiugof impurt- 
nnee doing in the market, but without quotable change in 
prices, ami still i-ontlned to tho local trade The sales were 
at f4,4fl-j-4,87'qj tor extra Wisconsin; $4,02** for extra IHinois 
4,76 lor extra 1 lino am! Indiana, and $6,flU.fi,75 for the range ni 


t it” ADVERTISING TK.KVtS, In AUvunee—THIRTY FiVK 
Gents a Link, each insertion A price aud a half for extra 
display, or 62!» cents per lino of space. Si-koial Notices (fol¬ 
lowing ruading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

The immense circulation of the Kphal Nbw-Youkku- 
*UB twenty thousand more than that of any other frimilnr |our- 
ual renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medline 
ol its Class iu America This FACT hIiouIiI lie borne in mini 
h.v all Nurserymen. Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, I,am 
Agents, Ac.., Ac , who necessarily depend upon the People o 
the North for patronage, 


One-sixth of the deaths iu Bidileford, Mo,, during tho 
past year, were from dlptheria — one-quarter from consume 
tion. 

A Merehant in Nashville, Tenn., has sent six thousand 
dollars in gold to a Now York house to [ray his indebtedness 
to them. 

Gen. Ilallcck has issued an order directing tho arrest of 
any officers who wear gray or mixed uniforms or overcoats in 
tho field. 

Two stage lines to Manassas aro already advertised at 
Washington, one charging ten dollars and the other six for tho 
round trip. • 

— The Monitor lies iu such a position as to command tho 
exit of Elizabeth river, with steam up, in constant readiness 
for action. 

Wendell Phillips was egged in Cincinnati, on Monday 
night week, for dochiring that he was “a DisuniouLst and an 
Abolitionist.” 

— The Recorder reports the depth of snow in tho country 
around Brockville, C. W,, on Monday week, at fifteen or six 
teen feet deep, 

— The Ncwburyport Herald suggests that Massachusetts 
appropriate half a million dollars to bring fifty thousand con 
tralmnds there. 

— Five hundred fine rities were found at Newhem, part of 
the cargo brought over by tho Nashville, which numbered 
three thousand. 

— A soldier writing from Newbcru, N. C., says that peach 
trees there arc now in full bloom, and vegetation is coming 
forward rapidly. 

— The Terre Haute, Alton, and St. Louis Railroad, was 
sold at. auction, on Monday week, for $800,000, for the benefit 
of bondholders. 

— A " Freedman's Association ” has been formed in Wash 
ington, to look alter the negroes who uro coming in from Vir 
ginia hi great numbers. 

r J he Nashville (Term.) Banner thinks the action proposed 
in the President s Emancipation Message is constitutional, but 
ill-timed and unnecessary. 

Capt. Palmer, ot the steamer Iroquois, accused of having 
connived at tho escape of tho Sumter from Martinique, has 


J |UBI*AUD Ar. iVOJiTII HOP, 

DEALERS IN 

I)RY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROOnESOPIdlt, jsr. y.. 


T , h " '.'C ' 1 f'v-vraroM Durham Hull 
I BRIDEGROOM, bred br Mr. IhUKiLA-s, Athelxtancford, 
Scotland. A Provincial prize winner. Price. $ 31*1 For further 
particulars apply to JOHN THOMSON, Whitby, C W. 

r REJECTED A I’Pl.lt’ATIONS EG It PATENTS 

Vare prosecuted in Appeal br us wilhout. charue unless suc¬ 
cessful. Send for I Ureulnr on the subject. 

J. FRASER k GO,. Patent Agents, Rochester. N. V 


TERMS OF THE RURAL — Always in Advance. 

Two Dollars a Year. Three Copies, one year, $5 Sue 
Copies, and one free to Club AijetU, $ 10 , Tni.amt one free, $|,7; 
t if teen, ill id one .free. $ 21 , Twenty, awl w free. $ 2.1 ,uul any 
l/reater nuinbei iU the same rale only $£.23 j«£r copy! Club pa¬ 
pers sent to difTerrnt post offices, ij desired- As u> pay American 
postage on copies mailed la foreign countries, $ 1.37 u the lowest 
Club rate fur Canatbi, unit, $2.fio to Europe. 

V S Treasury Notts unit Hids on oil Solvent lion hr in IT. 
,S. and l - 01 / 1 . 7,1 tahm at nor, but Agents will please remit in Crafts 
on New York (less enhmgAJ or New Tori.-, New England or I 'o 
per ((UUPht money sofas ns convenient. All Sull.xrtplben Mmoy 
rmUtcd by Itriift vn New York, IMsffi, Philadelphia, Albany, 
hwhester or Buffalo, (less exeluiupe.) may re m.nt at TUB risk 
OF l ilt PcisLISiiKR, if made payable to his order 

t~if~ Please write till names plainly, that, they may be accu 
rutely entered upon our buolev und carm-tly printed in Mail 
ing Machine, All remittuncex abotild be well inclosed, and 
carefully addressed and mailed to 

D. D. T. IHOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kkiiruauy 3, 1862. 


Patent Agents, Rochester, N. V. 


IT WILL PAY 


]_|OWARD’S NEW COMBINED 
HeiijiBi* ;in<I Mowei* 

FOR 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS MACHINE 
Over till oMhm’h, as a Reaper, are its Dura¬ 
bility, Simplicity ami Lightness ol’Draught, 
being ono-third less flvaught than any 
Reaper in Market. 

The enlarging of the Main nr Driving Wheel for Reaping, by 
felloes bolted to iU rim, is of luore ieiportunre tbau many 
would eomprehend and appreciate withoul an explanation By 
enlarging the wlu-el, tbe unitiOu iff the Urole ia reduced without 
any change iff gearing, thereby reducing the labor of the team 
Fl l.l. ONE qUARTKH, raising the rugs qut of tho flirt and the 
knife to a sullieicn! height for cutting grain 

The enlarged wheel, in working oil suit ground, and the case 
in which it works through dead furrow .*, ace of sufficient im¬ 
portance to give it. the preference over any small wheeled ma¬ 
chine, which must draw hard am! Im r v itself m dead to crown. 

he platform I* -o arranged that the grain Is delivered on one 
jiff-, out nt the track of the Machine on Its next, swath, und the 
Machine lx so easily managed that man v rake off and drive their 
own teatn, 

AS A MOWER, (lie machine Is just at perfect as though built 
erprexsly for Mowing, and no Mower in market - an compete 
with it in tho :ui<1 porfoction of Um work It cannot bo 

clofTKiHi, ami tin* loft evenly Kpreti'J over tho ground for 

em-jntf. which but few othor machines do, unless they infringe 
patent* which I control. 


To buy rour I>HE 88 GOODK of 

II\iL>L)Gi'cl c So JVTort: 


To buy your DRESS SILKS of 

IlYiL>t)ai-cl c fa Wort: 


Tng Rural’s Sprino Camuaion — Prkmiu.mh. &c.— Now that 
the thuun are improving, Rcbeldom caving, and tho neason for 
active (hut peaceful and profitable) operationn in Field. Orchard 
nnd Garden coming on apace, many will Hubucrlbe for the 
Rural If opportunity is pre ranted. Will not agent-friomU, and 
all readers disposed to become such, give the matter attention t 
Additions to present clubs, either for the full year from Jan , or 
thiK date, (or from this or a Aubxequeut duto to tho end of tho 
year,) are now ill order at tho club rate, and in proportion for 
Ichh than full year. Now clulw, to commenco with Jail., March 
or April, (when a new Quarter begins,) are also In order during 
tho Spring Campaign, while Mingle uabacriptlous will prove 
acceptable at auy time. For l’remiuma offered, koo above list. 

l't ~Tail l.ttuAL Rat* of Fobtaqh on tiib Rural Nkw- 
5 orkkh i.i only c.-nU per ciuarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) ami 0W cents to any 


To buy your DOMESTICS of 

HuL>t»ardL eh Nori 


65-7fic 
. 10-1-18 
. 13@14 
. 1 Off d I 

. Ik -10 

. 0-1 8 

. C(a) 8 

$4.60^55.50 
. 18.-20 
. 2857-28 
$ 2 .(*K-’ 2 ,.fl) 
$4-000 I-50 
$2. (*>, -5-4.00 
-Globe. 


To buy your LINENS of 

Hublbarci eh TNT 01 


ilowJirdV New Motvei*, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MOWER NOW 
OFFERED FOR SALE. 

t offer for the Harvest of 1802, three different sized Mowers 
and at prices within the reach of both Luge and small lurmere; 

NO. I IHOW EK, 

With Thills and Dole, for either one nr two horses. Capablo of 
cutting from live to six acres per day, 

X l rtr n, $$ 70 . 

NO. a, T-IfJlIT TWO-IIOItSE MOWEll, 

Cuts from eight to ten acres per day, 

NO. a, TWO-HORSE MOWER, 

Capable of cutting from ten, to fifteen acres per day, 
l*vio<>, $$ 100 . 

NO. 3, TWO-HORSE COMBINED, 

Capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres ol grass or grain 
per day. 

iMo*» $ 130 . 

These machines have all new and improved gear and are so 
arranged that the 

Entire Machine Rnns on Wheels or Rollers, 

ami, with Morse’s Patent Adjustable I,ever and Roller, which I 
leased the right to use. the driver has perfect cm.tr-d of the 
linger bur in backing or raising It over.-bidruction*, or in trails- 
porting tho itjurnme Irom to Hold. 

They throw out nnd in gear h.v the driver without leaving bis 
KOitt, ami there is no ni'Ctmly of harking <ip to >rivo tho knives 
motion boloro th** tfiax*. nor t»* clrivo fast in ore von t 

* li‘*y have nn dntouiit -no chnnriiitf or bn'akinu- 
-lown; ami any boy ran manage them. Extras sent with each 
machine, and all machine* am warranted. Send for Circular 
giving cut* and full description, 

Improvonjuntfl ofOuardH, Levor ami Kollor, and ShcMuiml 
iv<»lk*r, can be attuebod to any Ketch uni Machine of my )nako 
by ffivlntf tho nj‘ ,| i 'b‘;«' () ftho machine for which they are want¬ 
ed. 1 Kli hrs MUDJlICATE. 

Address It. U HOWARD. Bull'alo. N. Y, 


To buy your TABLE LINENS ot 

IlEit>L)orcI cfc Woi-tlir 


f !i~ t it ANiiK of Address Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address as well as the new to securo compliance. 


NEW YORK, March 26.—The current 
all tho markets ore os follows: 

, ... liKh’F 0ATT4.B. 

First quality,... 

Ordinary quality. 

Common tiuality,. 

Inferior quality,. 

... COW8 AND CALVES. 

First quality,... 

Ordinary quality. 

Conmtou quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

VEAL CALVES 

First quality,.. 

Ordinary quality.. 

Cominou quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

HUE HP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality,.. 

Ordinary. 

Common,.. 

Inferior,. 

SWINE 

First quality,.. 

Other qualities. 

CAMBRIDGE, M A urn 26 — At market, ... „.,„ UV ^ A/ 

Beeves, ami l td Htores, consisting of Winking Oxen, Cows and 
one. two and three years old. 

Market Bkkf Extra (Including nothing but the best Urge 
fat stall fe-l Oxen) fti.nuff ti.fli, first quality, $fi,flv-j 5 , 7 fi; secoud 
do, f,4,t*Kfl;0.0Oi Ihll'il do, $l,l*Ka4,25, or diti iu y £—— . 

WOHKINO tnc-N, II pair fUKK-il.SO. 

Lows and Calves ? 3 A-fir> 

St "«ew - Virarllngs.*— (gi- ; Two years old, $100017; Three 
year-, old, SI'A- 20 

Hukep and I,am ns 1520 at market. Prices in lots, $3,7fiM4.- 
00 each ; extra. £4,-50. $5,l*K-'5.fll. or 4 W@fi‘aO W lb. 

Hides— fi^fu-tU-ijc ^7 lb. Tallow—ficmOQc. 

Pelts- $I,.5(X S |)2, | X). Galf Ski us—8(5-00 U) tb. 

Veal Calvks —None. 


V cwt. $fl,2fi@0,iS0 

.. 8,flK-V,00 

.• Kiev- 8 ,no 

? llitu U tilt 


To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

Hubtoarci eh Wort] 


$45,(XKafl),00 
40,1**345,00 
. :4o,oof-;.'4S,uo 


BRONCHITIS. 

From Nev. -S’. Seigfried, Morristown, Ohio. _“Having 

received the most salutary relief in Bronchitis by the use of 
your excellent 1 Troches,’ 1 write for another supply, j 
tried several Cough aud Bronchitis remedies, hut none with 
a relief at all comparing with that experienced from the 
Troches,” Brown's Bronchial Troches aro sold by all 
Druggists. 


IT WILL PAY 


5 .(HK<i)n.uo 

4,50*1)3.00 

4.00(g)4,C0 


New Spring r*rints. 

We have just opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
arments, whicli aro very neat and tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING department 

now opened, and wa are prepared to manuTacturo Gar- 
cuts, either m 8dk or Cloth, to order. 

hubbard a- ndbtiibod, 

Noa t-0 Ac 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


Partial list of Gifts given at tho Metropolitan Gift nook 
Store, No. 20 Buffalo street, Rochester. N. Y., for month end¬ 
ing Mart'll 31; 16 Gold ami Silver Watches; 13 Engraved Silver 
loo Pitchers; 22 Silver Rotary Vegetable Castors, ti Bottle Cut 
Glass; 111 Silver Cake Baskets; 22 Silver Card Receivers; 8 Stiver 
Coffee Urns, Richly Engraved; 12 Silver Wine Pitchers; IT 
Gold Guard and Vest Chains; II Gold Necklaces; 108 Sets 
Silver Forks, Tea, aud Tablespoons, besides over 2,000 other 
articles of value. 

A Gift accompanies each Book sol'd, varying in value from 
50 cents to $100.00. F’ull Descriptive Catalogues mailed free, 
upon application, to any address. 
















































Aifecrtisctucnts 


weighs with an even hand the deeds and the motives 
of our daily life; and many a life that the wofld 
praises for its greatness, may be lighter than vanity 
in His balance. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

GOD PROSPER THAT BANNER 


I DiUPEOYMEXT. A New EnterprIse.—T he Frank- 
u Un Sewinp Macleiuc Oo. want a number of active Local and 
Traveling Atrents. A liberal salary and expenses paid, or com¬ 
mission allowed. Address, with stump, HARRIS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. (OUp this end for reference.) 637-131. 


BY FRANK FORREST. 


WAR WIT, 


Hark ! to the chorus that rings through the air, 

From millions of hearts, from the brave and the/air,— 

Got) bless our loved country, and save by thy might. 

From the terror of chaos, the darkness of night. 

God prosper that banner.— 

That battle-scarred banner,— 

The glorious banner of Red, Blue, and White. 

“Thou Ruler of Nations, we look unto Thee, 

O, prosper forever the cause of the free; 

Uphold Thou our banner with Thy arm of might. 

And strengthen our Armies to battle l’or right. 

Beneath the old banner,— 

The bright, starry banner,— 

The lovely old banner.—the Red, Blue, and White.” 

From the farm and the workship the noble and brave 
Go forth to the battle their country to save; 

And the bright beaming eye, and the firm, onward tread 
Of the heroes, shall strike all its foes with a dread 
Of that good old banner,— 

That lime honored banner.— 

Our forefathers' banner,—the Blue, White, and Red. 

And while they are battling, fond prayers shall ascend, 

From fond hearts that love them,—wife, mother, or friend,— 
That their hearts tnay be kept, as through dangers they go, 
To the flag of their country unchangingly true.— 

To fight for that banner,— 

Columbia's proud banner,— 

The “Star-Spangled Banner,”—the “Red, White, and Blue.” 
Ottawa, Ill., 1882. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

SHOT ON PICKET. 


great, secret of content is. to judge our blessings by 
(he portion that falls to the lot of those less favored 
than ourselves; that is. so far as worldly wisdom 
is concerned. There is a nobler wisdom, that teaches 
113 to be content with such things as we haves 

“1 know it is all .just as you say, uncle Roger.” 
said Mrs. Alston, ‘‘but somehow 1 cannot acl 
upon It. Poverty galls and chafes me dreadfully, 
and I cannot see why we must creep where others 
fly. To speak right, out, why cannot Walter make 
money as last as Mr. Andrews; I am sure he has 
five times the talent? We were married at the same 
time, our families are the same: but while Walter 
has toiled unceasingly at his business, and we have 
lived plainly, dressed plainly, pinched, and saved, 
and economized everywhere, they have been sur¬ 
rounded by luxury, and, without over denying thern- 
Helves a single pleasure, have gone steadily up in 
the world. 1 don’t see why.” 

“Alice,” said uncle Roger, folding his paper 
slowly upon his knee, “ do you know liow Mr. 
Andrews made his money? It is openly said iu 
business circles that all bis wealth was secured by a 
fraudulent assignment, whereby hundreds Of poor 
men were cheated out of their honest dues. T never 
envy such men their luxuries, and I have lived to 
see in many cases the words of the wise man made 
true: “ He that getteth riches and not by right, 
pulteth it into a hag with holes.'” 

Mrs. Alston thought of her noble, true-hearted 
husband, who would scorn the thought of dishonest 
gain, and was silent L T nclc Roger went on. 

“Do yon know how many sick turns little Fred. 
Andrews has?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Alston, “1 knew they fancied 
he was delicate, and sent for a doctor every lime he 
sneezed.” 

“ lie has epileptic fits,” said uncle Roger, “and 
the doctor tells me he is gradually losing his mind. 
He will probably be an idiot in a few years. The 
family say nothing about it. but you can imagine 
what a terrible trial it must bo to them.” 

Mrs. Alston could easily imagine, and with a 
shudder at Hu.'dreadful thought, her eye sought for 
her own little 'Willie, at play in the yard below. 
What if it were he? Would there be anything 
bright and beautiful enough in the world to lighten 
the cloud of Borrow for one moment? There were 
tears in the mother’s eyes as she folded up the little 
half worn garment to replace it in her basket. She 
did not envy Airs. Andrews now, and as she saw 
her coming up the street, she even fancied she saw 
a tad and careworn expression upon the pretty face 
of her wealthy neighbor, and she pitied her in her 
heart. 

“One thing more, Alice, said uncle Roger, as 
she was putting away her work; “don't be Vexed 
with an old man for telling you that you make your 
lot a great deal harder than it might be by your 
wastefulness in throwing away so many precious 
things that are given to you.” 

Airs. Alston looked surprised, and uncle Roger 
went on. “This afternoon, when Jenny and Wil¬ 
lie came in from the woods with their flowers, their 
whole souls were filled with the pure happiness 
kindled by the pleasant ramble, and the sweet blos¬ 
soms were as precious to them as gold to the miser. 
Their first, thought was an eager wish to share tlipir 
pleasure with you, and in their childish impatience 
they were, perhaps, rather too thoughtless of (he 
mud. It was a little provoking, no doubt, to have a 
clean dress spoiled, but it was not worth spoiling 
the joyousness of two little loving hearts for. The 
children came like a burst of sunshine into the 
room, with their happy faces and (heir fragrant 
flowers, but you sent them away in a cloud. There 
was something lost from your life then, Altce.” 

ATrs. Alston made no answer save by her thought¬ 
ful face; but in a few moments Jenny came quietly 
into the room, bearing iu her hands a vase of the 
wild flowers. She glanced at her mother, hesitated 
a minute, then placed them upon the mantel. 

“ You have arranged your flowers very prettily. 
Jenny,” said her mother. 

The child’s face brightened instantly, and taking 
the vase carefully down she said, 

*• Oh, mother, if you only would look at them a 
minute. Such lovely violets, and these tiny bells, 
I do wish I knew what they were; and just see this 
little waxy thing, just the color of baby’s cheek.” 

They are very pretty, J ENNY.” said her mother. 
“ I hardly thought you would find so many so early 
in the season.” 

“ We only found a lew in the woods, and then we 
went over to the south meadows to hunt for violets, 
because you said yesterday you loved them better 
than all the rest of the wild flowers.” 

Airs. Alston kissed Jenny, but could not say a 
word, only she took two ol’ the violets from the 
vase, and pinned them on her bosom. Jenny 
carried back the vase with a pleased and satisfied 
look, and in a few moments more was busily play¬ 
ing in the yard with Willie, the disappointment all 
forgotten, and the shadows scattered by the sun¬ 
shine. How cheaply purchased is a child’s happi¬ 
ness ! A word, a smile, a loving glance, these are 
surely trifles to pay for joy enough to overrun the 
whole nature, and break in smiles from heart to lip, 
cheek, and eye. 

That night Mrs. Alston sat for two weary hours 
darning stockings, when her fingers fairly ached to 
get hold of the. last new magazine, lying with uncut 
pages upon the table beside her. Rut this time 


The Markets.— Batteries. — There has been a 
decided advance on rebel batteries, particularly on 
the Cumberland, and the entire stock was closed 
out and charged to profit and loss, the rebels taking 
the loss. 

Bacon .— A decided movement in rebel stocks, 
both in Tennessee ami Missouri, two principal hold¬ 
ers. Price and Floyd, at last accounts being busy in 
saving theirs with gfeat diligence. 

Navigation ..—A high boated stage on the Cumber¬ 
land and Tennessee rivers, is fatal to a large amount 
of rebel property exposed on the banks. Several 
boats have discharged iheir cargoes with great pre¬ 
cision. consignees making an assignment from over¬ 
stock. 

JBxefiange.— Southern exchange is easy and declin¬ 
ing, plenty offering and taken in two large lots, the 
little balance of “three hundred,” recently an¬ 
nounced as against the Government, being now “on 
the contrary quite the reverse.”— Chicago Tribune. 

Change of Tune.— A gentleman whose slave 
accompanied a young Confederate officer on the 
Wildcat expedition, asked the darkey on his return 
to Nashville, how long the army was on the march 
from its encampment to the battle-field. “About 
four days.” was the reply. “ Well, how long werb 
they marching back?” “About two days, massa.” 
“ Why, how is that, Joe? Could the men travel any 
faster back, when they were broken down with four 
days march and severe fight, than they traveled for¬ 
ward. after a good rest in camp?” “ Oh. I’ll tell 
you what made the difference, massa,” said old Joe; 
“it was the music. They marched toward Wildcat 
to the tune of Dixie. .When they marched back, 
the tune was, ‘ Fire in the mountains—run, boys, 
run!’” 

Hallegk’s Joke,— General Halleck was lately 
guilty of giving expression to the following bon 
mot: Col. Wyman, the commandant at Rolla, on 
being ordered by Gen. Curtis to join him with his 
regiment, telegraphed to St. Louis lor instructions 
as to what he should do with his post, as there was 
no one to relieve him of his command, In reply to 
his message, Gen. Halleck sent, him the following: 
“ Stick the post in the, ground, and go on.” 


—-- A NEW AND IMPORTANT 

f -a invention, 

V- BY DOUGLAS BLY, IVT. D. 

A Rv frequent dissections Dr. Bt.Y has 

| succeeded iu embedying the principles of 

f the natural lee in an artificial one. and in 

Jf Birin? it lateral, or side motion, at the 

m ankle, the same ui the natural one. By 

so doing- he has produced the most eom- 
J , \ T'lete and successful invention ever attain- 

Y-t ed in artificial legs 

"*** A pamphlet containing: full description 

and illustrations can be liad without charge, hv addressing 
DOUGLAS BLY. Yt. 

637-tf Rochester, »VT T.; or. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BY SHIRLEY CLAIR 


Darkly, drearily the shadows deepened. Black 
clouds flitted across the sky. obscuring the few 
faintly glimmering stars that strove to shed their 
silvery beacon light upon the somber scene. 
Through the lofty pines the hoarse November winds 
swept with a mournful wail, as though the wind-god 
sighed at the scenes of devastation over which 
ho roamed. The steep mountain-lops loomed up 
rugged and shadowy, while from the distance floated 
up the roar of the swollen torrent, as it rushed 
madly down the rocky gorge. In the full vigor of 
his fresh young manhood, a proud form paced his 
solitary beat. The dark rings of his silky hair clus¬ 
tered around his smooth white brow, and floated out 
from under liis crimson cap. His flashing black 
eyes peered cautiously around, as though seeking 
to pierce the darkness. How many thoughts were 
teeming through bis busy brain! Thoughts of 
home. Mends, country. He remembered why lie 
was tins standing in the silent watches of the night, 
in one of the dreary mountain passes of Virginia. 
Tighter he grasped his trusty rifle, fiercer flashed 
the black eyes, as he thought how the sacred sfar- 
gcimued flag had been trampled in the dust. The 
fair still face of the dead Ellsworth rose up before 
him, while the pale lips seemed to whisper, “1 gave 
my life’s blood for that flag; Oh! my countryman, 
avenge thou its downfall.” Then came another, his 
boyhood’s playmate, his bosom friend; stretched 
stark and cold upon the battle-field, the poor muti¬ 
lated hand, from which the betrothal ring had been 
torn, folded over the pulseless breast. “Poor 
Harry! noble fellow!” be murmured, while the 
dewy mist gathered in his eye. IIarkl did not his 
quick ear catch the sound of a stealthy footstep? 
No, it was but the rustle of the tassel ud janes sway¬ 
ing in the wind. “Poor Harry! how he longed 
for the time to come when on the battle-field he 
could avenge his fall.” Then came the vision of the 
deadly fray; how unflinchingly he would meet the 
foe; what laurels he would win for himself, and how 
proudly the loved ones would welcome him. 
Instinctively his hand sought his breast, and nestled 
over his heart. 

Listen! coidd that be the wind? No, a twig 
cracked beneath the Iread of a frightened squirrel. 
“ But the lurking bushwhackers! if they should be 
sneaking around.” The proud form straightened; 
the quivering fingers sought the trigger. “It was 
there, under the brush. No, it could have been 
nothing.” The fair head was turned aside, better 
to peer into the darkness. A dusky shadow—a 
gleam—a blinding Hash—a whistling ball and ring¬ 
ing report. Then the manly form lay quivering on 
the sod, the purple life-tide welling up from the 
faintly beating heart and crimsoning the ground. 

All the camp was astir. Poor Charlie! dead! 
dead! the noble heart stilled forever! No, he still 
breathes; tenderly they raise him, the pale lids 
unclose, the bloodless lips whisper, “tell my mother 
it was sweet to die for the stars and stripes; tell my 
darting,” the faint v v faltered, bending lower they 
heard the words, “ Love, lleaveu!” and all was still 
Poor Charlie I in all the glory of noble manhood, 
cut down by the assassin’s hand. Dead! dead! and 
strong men, unused to tears, wept as they tenderly 
bore the stiU form to their camp. There, upon his 
breast, shattered by the leaden ball, and crimsoned 
with his heart’s blood, they found a lovely face. 
Golden ringlets that gleamed like prisoned suu- 
beams, eyes blue as summer sky. Oh ! Nellie, 
warm, loving heart, God pity thee! Shot on picket. 
Noble heart dead! dead. Solemnly, silently, tear¬ 
fully, they laid him in his narrow bed. 

* * * * * * * # * 

Bright tinted ivy festooned the low porch, many 
colored asters nodded their heads in the wind across 
the white graveled walk. In-doors a pleasant look¬ 
ing woman, whose black hair was threaded with 
silver, moved quietly about her household duties. 
An aged man, with bent form, dim eyes and snowy 
locks, sat in the chimney corner. Soon a stalwart 
man entered the room, throwing his hat aside. The 
woman paused, stepping eagerly to his side; “what 
news, Pail; any letter from our boy?" “Yes?” 
querulously questioned the grandfather, “any news 
from our Charlie?” “No, wife; no. father, none; 
but never fear, we’ll hear soon!” Over the wires 
flew the message that was to bring desolation to the 
little home. “Charlie dead! shot on picket.” 
“Our only one, our darling! dead? Oh! God be 
mcrcafiil!” What wonder that the fond mother 
wept, and refused to bo comforted? or that the 
doting father groaned iu agony. The old grand¬ 
father (as they told him of his grandson’s last 
words) rebuked them. “Children, weep not, but 
rather rejoice; for by blood such as his shall that 
glorious flag be washed free from the stain it too 
long has borne, and the chains of the bondsmen rent 
in twain.” 


TIOCHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS. 
1 V GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Forsyth & Co keep conttontlv on band a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay. Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which thev will sell at ereatlj- reduced prlcoR. 

I f" All Work warrant' ll. 

Address E. A. F< >R«YTH k CO.. Rochester. N. Y., 

fi3fi-2f,teo Old Stand ol Durvec A Forsyth. 


QENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES! 
Great Inducements to Nurserymen 

And others, who wish lo purchase Or plant in quantities. 

FROST tfc Co., 

Fi-oprietors of Genesee "Valle.-v- Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, IS. Y., 

Have an immense stock of 

FRUIT TREES. SMALL FRUITS, FRUIT TREE STOCKS, 
ORNAMENTAL, DECIDUOUS, AND EVERGREEN 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &o.. &c , 

Of every description, which are offered this Spring at areally 
red/ticrd rates — in many cases much less than it bn.- cost to pro¬ 
duce them. 

Their slock is one of the most extensive nnd complete in the 
United States. containing more than Thru- Hundred Acres. 

New Catahiaues representing the above Stock, with prices, 
will he mailed un application AddrevH 
636 3t FROST A CO„ Rochester, N. Y. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

UNCLE ROGER’S SCALES, 


BY EMTLT HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


2.-.0 PIECES NEW CARPETINGS FOR SPRING Busi¬ 
ness, comprising beautiful Styles and now designs. 

OTTI-t S’l’CX'ly 

Is more complete in variety than can be found in onb house in 
the State. Many patterns are designed and manufactured ex¬ 
pressly lor ourselves, and are not to be found elsewhere. 
ELEGANT WILTONS ROYAL VELVETS; 

Bigelow nnd English Brussels; 

English Tapesti vs, American do; 

Lowell, Hartford, and other best makes; 

Extra fin pedal 3 Plysf 
Extra Superfine Ingrains, 

Common do. 

Wool ami Worsted do. 

Cotton and Wool. 

STAIR CARPETS, 

From Is dii to $2.0) per yard; 

FLOOR CLOTHS in beautiful designs; 

DRUGGETS, i 11, A. 10 and 12-1 wide 
Feltings, Dutch Wool. Hemp; 

In fact, every kind of Carpeting the market affords. 

Cur arrangements with manufacturers are such that we shall 
be in daily receipt of goods direct from the looms, for the next 
90 fifty*, inaklpg otj! stock very attractive at [ill times. 

We purchase Rir rash of the makers, which enables us to seU 
as low as any hoase in the State. 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers nod dealers in Jluslt, Hair, Palm Leaf, and Sea 
Grass Mallresses 

Pnalbrr Red* and Pillows, made to order, of Pure Live Geese 
Pill liters. 

: ~ ~ Carpet Warn Rooms, 35 State St., Rochester. N. Y 
636-eotf HOWE A- KOGEltf*. 


“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Alston, holding 
up a child’s jacket front her mending basket, “noth¬ 
ing but mend, mend. This jacket is not worth 
another stitch, and yet I must spend at least two 
hours over it- when 1 want so much to finish my 
new dress before night.” 

The torn garment was turned over and inspected 
with looks of increasing dissatisfaction, but the ugly 
rent grew no less, and there was no way but to 
attack it resolutely with needle and thread. The 
little sewing chair was drawn nearer to the open 
window, where the clear May sunshine streamed in, 
and the fingers began to move slowly over the work. 
The lady’s eyes, now and then glancing from her 
sewing, wandered out upon the pleasant scene, 
springing grass, and budding leaves, and merry 
passers by. The door of a handsome dwelling, on 
the opposite side of the street, opened, and a richly 
dressed lady passed down the broad steps and into 
the street. 

“There goes Mrs. Andrews again,” soliloquized 
Mrs. Alston, as the unfinished work fell idly into 
her lap; “shehas nothing in the world to do but 
etyoy this pleasant weather. No jackets tor her to 
mend—and that elegant walking dress suits her 
style so perfectly. I declare I am fairly out of con¬ 
ceit with mine, it will have such a cheap, shabby 
look.” 

The needle started on its way again with a sharp 
jerk, and the look of discontent deepened on the 
lady’s face. The work was nearly completed when 
there came a rush of eager feet along the passage, 
the door of the room was burst noisily open, and 
two children bounded in, cheeks glowing, eyes 
sparkling, and hands full of wild flowers. One was 
evidently t he proprietor of the torn jacket, the other 
was a girl some two years his senior. They rushed 
up to their mother, all eagerness to display their 
woodland treasures, and before she could interpose 
a word, two of the four muddy little shoes had left 
their prints upon the skirt of her dress. 

“ I never saw such perfect bears,” exclaimed the 
mother, pushing them away from her, and shaking 
the mud front her dress, without so much as bestow¬ 
ing a glance upon the delicate blossoms, “ with 
scented breath, and look so tike a smile.” 

A cloud came over the happy faces of the chil¬ 
dren, and Jenny walked gravely away lo find some 
water for her flowers, while Willie tossed his care¬ 
lessly upon the table, and sat down in the window, 
saying, half fretfully. “Oh, I’m so hot! Mother, 
can’t I go barefooted just a little while? Jim 
Barnes does, and Addt too.” 

“ No, of course you can’t.” said his mother. “ I 
do believe you would teaze to go naked if you saw 
a beggar too poor to get any clothes. You may 
have to go without any jacket yet, if you tear your 
clothes this way. How would you like to go to 
church next Sunday in your shirt sleeves?” 

“1 think it would be splendid: may I, mother?” 
said Willie, suddenly brightening up. 

Mrs. Alston looked at him, half vexed and half 
aipused, but a hearty laugh from an elderly gentle¬ 
man at the other window turned the scale, and she 
laughed in right good earnest, 

Willie spent a minute in trying to comprehend 
the fun, and then took advantage of the happy 
change in his mother’s face, to petition for a piece 
of bread and butter. He was dispatched to the 
kitchen in search ot it, and once more the sewing 
went quietly on, till the unlucky jacket was held up 
neatly mended. 

“ How nicely you have done that, Alice,” said 
the old gentleman, looking admiringly upon the 
skillful sewer, “you meml almost as well as your 
mother did.” 

The lady smiled, but did not look quite pleased 
as she said, “I know, uncle Roger, you are always 
complimenting my mending, and 1 am sure I have 
enough practice to make me perfect in that line, but 
it does seem too bad to have to waste so much time 
over old clothes. There is Mrs. Andrews never 
does a stitch of mending lor her boys, and her hus¬ 
band started in business the same time Walter 
did. Why. the other day the old-clotbes man came 
inhere, with some things in his basket, he had just 
got from there. There was a jacket of Fred’s that 


While paper is so exceedingly scarce in the 
South, we can’t see why the Confederate authorities 
are permitted to waste it by printing Confederate 
notes upon it. 

The smoke and flame of battle usually begrime 
and blacken flags, but they bleached Buckner’s 
black Hag to what passed for white. 

Jeff. Davis says that the Southern Confederacy 
has no floating debt. True, the poor creditors may 
consider it sunk. 

All the stay-laws in the world couldn’t make the 
rebel armies stay at any point which the Union 
armies are approaching. 

The rebels at Memphis had better strike for Now 
Orleans. We guess their “rights” are somewhere 
down that way. 

We have received a Charleston paper two or 
three weeks old. It lias intelligence of Gen. Pil¬ 
low’s hemming in the Federal forces near Fort 
Donelson. Poor Pillow’s hems were ripped out 
rather unceremoniously. 

The Democrat stlys that Jeff. Davis has lost the 
Border Slates. But he never had them to lose. For 
instance, he never had Kentucky. He only “put 
his foot in it.” And in return Uncle Sam has put 
his Foote in Tennessee. 


/ IRA NBRBRY COTjTT-UK and Plants, 
v An extensive cultivator of this fruit oiler- hi-, xervices to 
inspect limits, or to contract for planting butts. Will visit any 
part or the country tine acre of waste " hog meadow ” will nett 
morn than the Rest- farm. Selected plant* turnished vcrii Itnei 
ACMroiM ‘Gkaxhkhky." care of C. M- .Saxton. Agricultural 
Iiook Publisher, New York 63fi-8t 


OOFI KTGr SLATE 

EAGLE SLATE COMPANY. 


DEPOT, QUARRIES, 

Corner of 10th Avenue and At Hydeville, Vermont. 

12th Street. New York. A. K. liIDKU, 

ADAM PONTON. Superintendent. 

This Company invite the attention of the public to their 
superior unit well known Giskkn and Pcim'i.k roofing slate 
which they are prepared to deliver from their Quarries or De¬ 
pot, in all -ties suitable for rooting. 

The public are cautioned against u spurious and inferior arti¬ 
cle, which tins been represented and used as “Eagle Slate." A 
Stale roof is preferable to tin, shinnies, or iron. If well put on it 
lasts a life-time without needing repairs. It is as cheap as tin or 
shingles, It ueods no paint. Rain water from a slate roof is 
pure; it. Ims no taint of decayed wood or paint. Slate roofs are 
fire-proof;- Insurance Companies favor them. Steam will not 
affect them. 

Experienced slaters, if required, will be sent to any part of 
the country, upon application at the New York Depot. 

Orders addressed us above, or to G. FURMAN, 2(5 Courtlandt 
Street, New York, will receive prompt attention. 

New York. March. 1862 635-5t. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 

My 1, 16, 3, 1 is the name of a county in New York. 

My 2, 1, 4, 1, 12, 9. 1 is to review. 

My 3, 2, 11. S is a kind of metal. 

My 4, 3,14. 2, 7.12 is a species of lemon. 

My 5.13.10, 4, 11. 1 is a lake in North America. 

My 6,14. II, 10. 10 is a violent action of the meteorological 
elements. 

My 7,16, 3. 1. 8, 14 is the cast 
My 8, 7. 14, 1 is a mark. 

My 9, 7 is in like manner. 

My 10, 3, 14.1, 16 is a bishop’s cap. 

My 11, 8, 0, 1, 14 is an assault. 

My 12, 7.16 is a conjunction. 

My 13, S is a preposition. 

My 14.1, S, 13, 5 is a game with a racket and ball. 

My 15, 8, 13,11,12 is a river in Vermont. 

My 16, 7 14. 14, 1, 12 is carious. 

My Whole is the name of a Federal floating battery. 

Nelson, Ohio, 1862. Orlando II. T- 

Answer in two weeks. 


A I'PJ tTJttJBJJfcuW JP tj-tc, »A4 ,H,-ou,IM) ia;xe, 
straight, thrifty Apt flu Trees, 4 years old. and in excellent 
condition fur transplanting, fur idle at a lenomfce as they taunt 
bn removed from the pre.iiiises before t-he first ol Muy "next* r or 
particulars apply to Thomas S»rru u Frances St Rochester, or 
address 0. H. ROGERS, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Palmyra, Feb. 27, 1 X 62 . 031-tf 


\ PT-*I4K STOCKS.- 1,000,000 one rear, and 2,000.000 
two years old Apple Stocks, at from $1.50 to $2,110 l,0u0. 

Our Stocks are unsurpassed, and we offer t hem for cash at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN & FORD, 

614 -tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THU LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

!S PUBLISHED EVKKY SATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, KOC1IESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Buildings, Opposite the Courf Dense, Buffalo Street. 


TldRTVlS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year.— To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one Iree to club agent, 
for $10; Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one lree, for $21; 
Twenty, and one free, for $25; and any greater number at same 
rate - only $1.25 p«r copy Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different l’ost-Otfices as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add 12,‘i cents per copy to 
the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe, (fce., is $2.50—including postage. 

t3r The above Terms and Rates are invariable. Therefore, 
any person who is not an agent, sending the club rate ($1.50 or 
$L25) for a single copy (the price of which is $2.) will only 
receive the paper the length of time the money pays for at full 
single copy price. People who Send us less than published 
rates, ami request the paper for a year, or a return of the 
money, cannot be a*xommodule<I~ for it would be unjust to 
others to comply, aud a great inconvenience to return remit¬ 
tances. The only way to get the Rural for less than $2 a year, 
is to form or join a club. 

Bacr Volumes -Bound copies of our last volume are now 
ready tor delivery —price, S3; unbound, S2 We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished l,y us atauy price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each—or if several are taken, at $2 50 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 


And the pale fair girl with golden hair, whose 
Blue eyes looked out into the night and prayed God 
keep the absent one? Shot on picket ! her Charlie! 
Never more would the bright eyes meet hers with 
loving glances. Brave hero! noble heart stilled for¬ 
ever! Brighter and brighter shone the blue eyes, 
paler and frailer the slender form. A little while- 
then snow wreaths drifted over a new-made grave! 
They brought him and laid him there beside her. 
Noble Charlie! brave heart! 

• Thus sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 

By all tlielr Country's wishes blest! 

When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mold. 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod 
• By fairy hands tlmir knell is rung. 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honor comes a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall aw hile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 1 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 1862. 


My first is a thing of exquisite mold, 

More precious by far than mountains of gold. 
It darts through the sky like a tiling of light, 
It shines more clear than the diamond bright, 
It beams on the loved with a tender ray, 

It blazes iu wrath like the “ god of day.” 

My first is small, my second is less, 

My whole would destroy the happiness 
Of men, and women, and creatures all, 

And east o’er the earth a funeral pall. 

Adams Center N. Y., 1SC2. 

’Cjf' Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Acquire habits of ob¬ 
servation. 

Answers to Bouquet of Flowers; — 1st, Cuckoo-flower; 2nd, 
Dwarf pink; 3d, Forget-me-not; 4th, Gay-feather; 5th, May¬ 
flower; 6th, Morning-glqry; 7th, Passion-flower; sth. Prim¬ 
rose. 

Answer to Geometrical Problem: —Area, 5 acres 2 14-363 
roods; base, 1000; sides, 800 and COO. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THU LEAPING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 

CHAS. D. BRAG DON. Western Corresponding Editor. 

The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

That the farmer, in order to enjoy and success¬ 
fully follow the duties of rural life, should be an 
educated man, is a truth too obvious to need 
demonstration. Whether wc look at those countries 
where the agricultriets are the most intelligent, or 
whether we examine the nature of the subject to 
which the practical farmer must give his attention, 
we are alike led to the same conclusion. Wherc- 
ever a high degree of intelligence is associated 
with agriculture, there the agricultural resources of 
a country are most fully developed; and those who 
have studied most thoroughly the sciences involved 
in agricultural practice are most ready to admit that 
they are very ignoraut of much that it is of the 
highest importance for the farmer to know. 

These facts have given origin to the desire to 
(bund Agricultural Colleges, and various attempts 
have been made to found them all over the civilized 
world. Germany has taken the lead in this matter. 
Notwithstanding the fact that she has nearly fifty of 
the best Universities in the world, and is supplied 
with Polytechnic Schools, Industrial Schools, and 
Schools ot Mining and Engineering in abundance, 
yet all these could not afford the requisite education 
for her agriculturists, and she has founded, and now 
has is successful operation, over one hundred Agri¬ 
cultural Schools, Chairs, and Colleges of various 
grades: and, in addition, she has a large number of 
investigation stations , where salaried professors are 
making agricultural investigations upon the fatten¬ 
ing qualities of different kinds of food, the influence 
of various agents as manures, temperature, Ac., 
upon plants, and all other questions having a direct 
or indirect scientific bearing upon agricultural 
practice. Franco has three first, class Agricultural 
Colleges, in addition to over fifty smaller Agricul¬ 
tural Schools and several Veterinary Colleges. 

England, Ireland and Scotland all have Agricul¬ 
tural Schools, Colleges, and Agricultural Chairs, the 
most important of which is the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester, in the south of England. 
Norway, Sweden, and even Russia, are inaugura¬ 
ting systems of agricultural education, so that he 
who is ignorant of the necessity for agricultural 
education is not only ignorant of what the civilized 
world is doing, but is, if an agriculturist, most 
deplorably ignorant of what he is doing himself. 

America has thus far shown her interest in agri¬ 
cultural education rather by what she has attempted 
to do than by what she has doqe. A number of 
attempts have been made to found Agricultural 
Colleges and Agricultural Departments in other 
Colleges, and yet very few have been so far success¬ 
ful as not to breakdown entirely under the pressure 
of events during the last four or live years. Com¬ 
mencing at the north-east we Ilqd the Agricultural 
Lectures at Yale College, which started so success¬ 
fully last year, have been suspended for the present. 
The agricultural interest of Massachusetts, although 
it has led to much talk about a State Agricultural 
College, has not yet developed one. Our own Stale 
Agricultural College, at Ovid, has temporarily 
suspended operations—its President, Gen. Pat kick, 
having taken up arms in defence aud maintenance 
of "the Union, the Constitution aud the Laws.” 
Though closed for the present, and a part of the 
Collage property offered lor sale, we trust the insti¬ 
tution will be re-opened — as is designed — at the 
close of the war, and the experiment fully tested. 
Surely il Agricultural Colleges are necessary and 
feasible in this country, the Empire State ought not 
to be behind in such an enterprise. 

The Michigan Agricultural College, at Lansing, 
established by act of Legislature, in 1855, after 
varied experiences, and encountering a great many 
difficulties, is still laboring under some disadvant¬ 
ages, we believe, though it is hoped it will prove an 
eminent success. Michigan is one of the best Agri¬ 
cultural States in the Union, and its farmers are 
sufficiently intelligent to appreciate such an institu¬ 
tion. We trust it is destined to endure long and 
accomplish much in behalf of Agricultural Educa¬ 


tion. Will not some cd our Michigan friends — say 
the Secretary of the State Agricultural Society — 
advise our readers as to the condition and prospects 
of the College? We have received no definite in¬ 
formation relative to the institution — not even a 
catalogue —for many mouths. 

The Iowa State Agricultural College and Farm 
is not yet iu a condition to admit students, and there 
is not much prospect of its making any more 
progress until the close of the present rebellion. 
We know little as to the details of Us plan or pro¬ 
posed management, yet should be pleased to receive 
and impart information on the subject. 

The Maryland Agricultural College, located ten 
miles from Washington, D. G\, is in successful 
operation, but its course of instruction does not 
essentially differ from that of ordinary Colleges — 
the classics forming the leading studies, and t,he 
sciences having a subordinate position , the students 
taking no part iu th o manual operations of the farm. 

In Pennsylvania the friends of agricultural educa¬ 
tion have been more successful. They have secured 
and judiciously expended about $200,000 upon a 
farm of 100 acres, and in erecting Farm and College 
buildings. The College buildings cover an area of 
over 10,000 square fee t, and are six stories high, allbrd- 
iug ample room lor over 3Q0 students. The course 
of study extends through four years, and students, 
on graduating, take the degree of Bachelor of 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture (B. S. A.) This 
College has recently entered upon its fourth annual 
session. From its last. Annual Catalogue, we learn 
some interesting facts relative to this institution, 
which is known as the Farmers High, School. Its 
terms ot admission are $100 for ten months, in¬ 
cluding board, washing and tuition. The students 
are required to perform three hours manual labor 
daily, and by means of this all the work on a farm 
of 400 acres, including a garden and nursery, is 
performed. The institution is located in Center 
County, near the geographical center of the State. 
The address of the President, Dr. Evan Pugh, is 
Farm School, Pa. 


fact—is all important in dairy management; for the 
least mustiness in milk vessels will taint the milk, 
and injure the butter. The churns must be thor¬ 
oughly scalded after each churning, and kept clean, 
sweet, and dry. 

Butter is made either solely from cream or from 
the whole milk; that is, the cream is not separated 
from the milk, in the latter as in the former case, 
but both are kept and churqpd together. There is 
a difference (jf opinion as to which mode produces 
most butter. We would remind those who are not 
accustomed to the latter method, that they must not 
attempt to churn the whole milk while it remains 
sweet, otherwise their labor will be lost, for it will 
yield no butter; the whole milk must be kept until 
it has become sour, when if all other points are 
equally attended to, as good butter will be produced 
as from cream alone. 

Supposing the cows to be all milked—and this 
must be thoroughly done, tor the last milk which 
can lie drawn from the udder is the richest—then 
the milk is poured through a milk sieve into the 
dishes, so as not to be more than two inches in 
depth; at the same time, four to six inches is move 
common. Cream will not. rise when there is a con¬ 
siderable depth of milk placed in the dish, and seme 
people do not allow it to exceed one inch. It also rises 
sooner iu warm weather than in cold, and for this 
reason it must be skimmed sooner when the weather 
is warmer than usual, in ordinary cases, the cream 
should be skimmed about 20 to 2-1 hours after the 
milk has been put into the dish; in warm weather 
taking it off somewhat sooner, and allowing it to 
remain a little longer in cold weather. As the 
cream is skimmed, it is put into an earthenware jar, 
the top of which is covered with a piece of muslin, 
in order to prevent flies or dust getting into the 
cream, while it admits air. As additions ot cream 
are made to that in the jar, the whole should be 
thoroughly stirred and intermixed together, and the 
contents should not be ;il'e,wed to remain longer 
than three or four days without being churned. 

When the whole milk is churned, it is strained, as 


— We have thus given a synoptical statement of milked, into milk dishes or coolers; but a greater 


the supposed present condition of the principal 
institutions for Agricultural Education in this 
country—subject, of course, to correction by parties 
interested, if any errors have been committed. Our 
article will, to some extent, answer the various 
inquiries we have received relative to the different 
institutions, and perhaps also prove of interest to 
agriculturists generally. 


THE MANUFACTURE 


BUTTER. 


quantity is put into each dish than is done when the 
cream is to be taken off. In the north of Ireland, 
where churning the whole milk is a prevalent prac¬ 
tice, the milk is strained into a jar or “crock,” suc¬ 
cessive milkings being added until the jar is full, 
but avoidiug putting in new milk just before churn¬ 
ing; that is, suppose the churning takes place in the 
course of the forenoon, the morning’s milk is not 
added to the contents of the crock which are to be 
churned, but put into a fresh creek, and becomes the 
beginning of another gathering. This system, how- 
Peuuaps there is no product of the farm injured ever > ' 3 no ® 30 g°ed as keeping each milking by 
so easily by a little mismanagement as butter, itself, so that the warm and cold milk is not. mixed 
Every thing may be of the best quality, yet a little together. The frequency ol the churning will partly 
want of care, or even the greatest care misapplied, depend on the weather, but the whole milk ought 
will not only depreciate the value of the product, u °t to be allowed to remain longer than three days 
but make that which in perfection is one of the 1,1 ordinary cases, or, perhaps, four, without being 
greatest luxuries we enjoy, offensive to al most every churned; and, in warm weather, it may lie churned 
sense. We will not undertake to make a calcnla- \ n tw0 ^ a Y 3 Lorn the time the first of it was taken 
tion. or even Lo guess how great a proportion of the ll0D1 ^e cows - 

butter produced in the State, or in the country, is In large, and even moderate-sized dairies, the 
utterly unlit for the table, but those who have to churns are driven by power, which is preferable to 
depend for their supply upon purchases in cities manual labor. Hot water is often added to milk 
and villages, know how difficult it is to obtain even or cream, to bring it up to the proper temperature 
a tolerable article. Although we have much butter for churning—say 52 or 53 degrees; but this is not 
of excellent quality manufactured in this State, we a good practice, and where an increase in the tem- 
have no doubt the value of the whole is depre- perature is necessary, it is better to acquire it by 
dated at least two cents per pound by the putting the churn containing the milk or cream into 
great quantity thrown upon the market of an a tub filled with a sufficient quantity of water to 
inferior quality, for the poor is often sold at bring the contents to a proper state. During the 
lour or five cents less than the market price of a process of churning, the temperature will rise to 5G 
good article. The census of 1860 shows about or 58 degrees; but it is requisite that attention be 
80,000,000 pounds of butter made in the State, paid, so that it may not rise much higher than that 
Supposing the quantity has not increased during the point, otherwise the butter will be injured. When 
last twelve years, if' our premises are correct, the whole milk is churned, it will stand, however, a 
loss resulting from the manufacture of poor butter higher temperature than cream. Rapid churning is 
to the State of New York is $1,600,000 each year, not desirable, and over-churning is equally bad; 
sufficient, it will be admitted, to make this matter but the best medium will be found when it takes an 
one of great importance to every friend of agricul- hour and a quarter of steady churning, in ordinary 
turn, to every lover of his country and good deli- weather, to produce butter. 

cious sweet butter. Perhaps no country in the - »»♦•»-« - 

world, of its capacity, produces as much good butter ESSAY ON UNDERDRAINING, 

as the world-renowned “green isle,” and we there- - 

fore give a very interesting article on Butter- [The following Essay was read by Mr. R. J. Ccllings, at a 
Making, from the Irish Farmer's Gazette, which we meeting of the Farmers’ Club of District No. 3, York, N. Y. 
know will be perused with profit: It met with such favor that a Special Committee was appointed 

~ - , . to request its publication in this journal, and iu so doing the 

The first essential, m either case, is a proper dairy Cl ,„ The t , Ulunnii practical , n anucr iu which 
or milk-house; and when we consider the abomina- thc sub j ect y presented-tho simple but forcible A u C style 
ble manner in which milk is frequently kept in 0 f the whole paper, of which we have too little in these mat- 
dwelling-houses, we cannot feel surprised that there tors—induced the Club to solicit a copy for publication iu the 
is so much good milk annually wasted in making Rural New-Yorker. H is hoped that it will bo convenient 

atrociously bad butter. The milk-house should be for - v0 " t0 t,ur dt ‘ sirc •" tllib ,uatter i and if so doin = 
sufficiently roomy, and fitted up so that it can be tt will be productive of good beyond wliat its author intended, 

easily kept dean, and perfectly dry. For tins pur- _ , „ 

pose, smooth stone is the best material. Ventilation Gentlemen OF the 1-armkRS Club: The stib- 

is likewise a necessary point in a dairy, and it must Y ou Lave selected and assigned to us loi an essay, 


be so arranged that the milk-room shall be cool in 
summer, and yet kept at a sufficiently high temper¬ 
ature duriug winter, which should never be below 
50 = p- The average temperature of Mr. Horsfall’s 
dairy is 52° to 56°; and he is now recognized as a 
standard authority on many points of dairy man¬ 
age men L 

Earthenware dishes are much better adapted than 
wooden ones for holding milk, because the latter 
require much more labor in keeping them clean, I 
and some dairy maids are apt to be negligent on 
this point. Cleanliness—extreme cleanliness, in 


CIRCULAR I-IOXJSEl, -A/F SOMERVILLE, MJYSS. 


In a round house a greater space may be 
inclosed by a given amount of wall than in any 
other form, and from this fact some have argued 
that, this is the most economical shape for a build¬ 
ing. This is not true, because circular is more 
difficult and expensive than square work, and a 
house built in this lorm will be found quite costly. 


inal in its plan, has recently been erected by Enoch 
Robinson, Esq., at Spring Hill, Somerville. No 
timber lias been used its construction. The walls 
are made of plank, sawed on a circle of forty feet, 
(the diameter ot the house.) and nailed together, one 
above the other, in regular courses. The windows 
are made of four large panes of glass, in a single 
sash, which slides up into the wall, entirely out of 
the way. The inside blinds are arranged in the 
same planner. 

The oval parlor is twenty-four feet long by fifteen 
feet wide. The circular library, opposite, is thirteen 
feet in diameter, leaving a fine front entry between 
these two curves. The kitchen, next the circular 
library, has a slate floor and walls of varnished 
white-wood. Between the kitchen and the large 
dining-room is the chimney, and the kitchen and 
| dining-room closets, so arranged as to occupy very 
little room. 


is one worthy of an abler mind and readier pen 
than we possess. To set forth the Advantages of 
Underdraining, to make apparent the great neces¬ 
sity for it, and, if possible, excite sucb an interest 
in it as to induce our farmers to take hold of the 
matter in earnest, would be a work worthy of all 
effort. But like all undertakings that require 
earnest effort and bard labor, especially if it can be 
put off lor a time, farmers are slow beginning, and 
imperfect of performance. 

In the consideration of the subject, we will pro¬ 
pose a few of the questions that would naturally 


GROUND PLAN. 

In the description of the subjoined perspective view 
and plans of a house built at Somerville, Massa¬ 
chusetts, which we take from “ A Manual of the 
House,” it is stated that the cost was much less than 
that of a square house built in the ordinary way, 
but we cannot see how the saving was made, unless 
in the item of labor and timber for framing, the 
walls being made of plank sawed on a circle of 
forty feet, the diameter of the house. V e have seen 
several octagon houses and one round house, and 
cannot say we are pleased with their appearance, as 
they lack that comfortable, cosy look, so desirable 
for a family home. Some, however, are much 
pleased with their effect, and all tastes should be 
accommodated as far as possible. 

This circular house, in many respects quite orig- 

arise in the mind of an intelligent inquirer, and 
endeavor to answer them by facts, ascertained by 
observation and experience. The first question 
will be— 

Is it necessary? 

In answer, we say, it certainly is. Our farms are 
Nature’s laboratory. YVe may with as good reason 
expect the chemist to perform his most delicate 
experiment with his laboratory submerged, as 
nature to produce a crop of wheat when the soil is 
filled with cold water. None of the grains we cul¬ 
tivate, will make any growth when the temperature 
of the soil is below 45=' Fahrenheit, nor will they 
send roots into the subsoil when its temperature is 
below this, however warm the soil may be above. 
No grain or grass will produce a top without roots; 
for this reason we conclude that until the tempera¬ 
ture is raised to the point at which growth com¬ 
mences, we can have no crop; but this cannot be 
easily done when the soil is tilled with water. It 
must bo admitted by all that our farms are more or 
less “wet,” Winter crops will freeze out; Spring 
grains will turn yellow in spots, and produce little 
or nothing on those parts of the field; the laud will 
heave and destroy the clover. 

The cause of this excessive moisture on the sur¬ 
face is this:—Nearly all of our cultivated land in 
this section rests upon a subsoil of clay, slate, or 
gravel hardpan, all of which are impervious by 
water; consequently the moisture which falls from 
the clouds or descends from higher land, that sinks 
below the surface, has to be removed from the soil 
by evaporation. It is true a large proportion can 
be prevented from sinking into the soil by water 
furrows, and other means of surface draining, but 
after the water has settled below the surface, evapo- 


SECOND FLOOR. 

On the second floor are seven chambers, two of 
them quite large, all opening into a pleasant 
rotunda, thirteen feet in diameter, beneath the cen¬ 
tral sky-light, 

ration has the main part of the work of removal to 
do. But it is a tedious process. It can only go on 
when there is an abundance of heat; and here a 
loss is sustained, for the heat which is expended in 
drying the soil, would germinate the seed or start 
the roots of the grass, if the soil could be dried by 
other means. Experience proves that underdrain¬ 
ing is the means to employ. 

2 . Will it pay to underdrain? 

We can answer this question more satisfactorily 
by ascertaining thc results it produces, and the 
expense necessary to do it. if it removes the sur¬ 
plus water, thereby drying the soil, it is a great 
advantage. A well-drained field has a growing sea¬ 
son two weeks longer than an undrained one, 
lying side by side. ~ Instead of waiting for the 
evaporating process, the first warm day of spring 
finds the soil Of a drained field in a condition to 
begin the operation of growth; and all through the 
summer, after a shower or wet spell, growth is 
immediate, whenever there is sufficient heat. Again, 
in the fall, grass will continue growing, or corn ripen, 
after the soil of an undrained field has become 
filled with water, and the temperature reduced so 
low that the growth of plants is stopped. 

If we can plow a field one week earlier than our 
neighbor can plow his, that gives us a week the 
start of him all through the working season; while 
he is plowing, we are sowing, and are ready for the 
next job in order so much the sooner. Having 
made a good start, we are able to drive our work, 
and do it well, instead of being continually driven 
by it, and for this reason unable to do justice to any¬ 
thing. It is a fact admitted by all farmers, that a 
crop put in when the land is in good order, is not 
only done with less work, but can be safely counted 


























































































































on for a bettor return, than a crop put in when the 
land is cold and wet. 

We.have no hesitation in saying that thorough 
underdraining would double the net profits of any 
farm in this section. This may seem a bold asser¬ 
tion to those who have not looked into the subject 
attentively. But look at it in this way:—We planta 
field with corn, and harvest therefrom fifty bushels 
per acre. After paying for all the labor and other 
outlay that has been expended upon it, we will have 
left about fifteen bushels per acre. That is the net 
proceeds of an acre of corn. But those who have 
thoroughly drained their farms, inform us that their 
average of corn, one year with another, is seventy 
bushels per acre, the net profits being thirty-five 
bushels, or equal to two and one-third acres ol 
undrained land. But call it equal to two acres, 
and here we have a base on which to found our cal¬ 
culations, as to how much money a man can afford 
to spend in undordraluing his land and make it pay. 
It amounts to just this. If a man has au acre of 
land worth fifty dollars, and fifty dollars of money 
in his pocket, it will be a better investment for him 
to lay his money out in draining his land, than in 
buying another acre of his neighbor; for this plain 


maker of the drain designed it should be delivered. 
But the sediment iB still deposited, and in a short 
time the drain is entirely useless. This might have 
been prevented by a few minutes’ work, once or 
twice a year, in retrieving the sand from the mouth 
of the drain. 

These, gentlemen, are some of the advantages and 
difficulties of undordraining. Those who have 
examined and experimented with its workings, con¬ 
tend that many more advantages may safely he 
expected of it, and any man who begins to drain 
will no doubt liud other difficulties peculiar to his 
soil and situation. There are also many other prac¬ 
tical points of Importance—as, what kinds of soil 
are most benefited by drains?—What direction they 
should run, and the proper depth?—Whether a man 
had better begin on a field and drain it thoroughly 
as he goes along, or drain those parts ol bis farm 
that will be moHt benefited by it. These are chiefly 
local questions, and are left for your own considera¬ 
tion—to be determined by your own judgment. 

We cannot close without calling your attention to 
how characteristic of ourselves, as farmers, we are, 
in the choice of subjects for agricultural discussions. 
We talk of wheat and corn, of sheep, cattle and 


reason, his profits will be as great from the drained horses, but not one word upon the soil upon which 
acre as from the two that are not drained, while he (hey aud we depend for subsistence, ft is char- 
will have to fence and labor but one. acteristic of us, hut ought it so to he? Our boyhood 

But will fifty dollars drain an acre thoroughly? sports were intermixed with agricultural labors; we 
« Circumstances will have something to do in deter- are making these labors the business of the years of 
mining the expense, but the generality of laud in mature manhood; wo have shown oni confidence in 
this section can he drained for much less. A ten the value of the soil by investing capital in it, and 
acre field is forty rods long and forty wide. Allow- choosing its cultivation as a life-long profession. If 
ing that drains can be constructed for fifty cents per it is necessary for the judge to study and under¬ 
rod, and that is a liberal estimate, fifty dollars per stand the laws he administers; if it. is to the interest, 
acre will make twenty-five drains running the whole of the merchant to understand the laws of t rade 
length of the field, one every twenty-one feet- But un d finance; if it is to the interest ot every man to 
drains double, or even fourtimes that distance apart, understand the laws that govern the business in 
are sufficient, in our gravelly, rolling land, reducing which he is engaged; surely the successful farmer is 
the expense to twenty-five dollars; or, 11 placed at n °f exempt from the same necessity. Without 
the last mentioned distance, to twelv*and one-half diminishing in the least your interest in the animate 
' dollars per acre. and inanimate productions of the soil, we would ask 

_ ' , , . . you to remember the attention the builder gives to 

* V" ’T Konom,c f °l *»»» tbc foundation ol hi, moat magnilteat mporntruc 

. ' Ve *7 <7 W **'* 1,080 lure, „„d tin, i, the relation the soil suntate to nil 

interested, that desideratum in draining has been . 

obtained—that the spade and shovel are superseded 1 a ^ ,r0 U C 1 _, , m , , _ 

by the invention, by some genius, of a ditching -pt a-x niT mmv - 

machine. But, although a great deal of time and * ** 

money have been expended upon such machines, , r ,, „ . . T ... 

yet it to honored that nothing of the kind hna boon „ *«• Moonnt-H.yingtttod flax ton year,, I mil, 
offered Ut the public that will answer ... 'fjou plCMO a,,swor tbo.ng.uryol your correspond- 

.... ... „ : , i i nr , ,-it ent. In the first place, the Boed should be pure. On 

for which they wore intended. We must still ,. , 

.... .. , this point 1 will give the figures of crops grown in 

depend, in a great measure, upon those time-lion- , * ,, b . , „ 1 , .. 

, . , , c,?.! , . , , 853 and 54. In '5.11 procured seed from a leading 

ored tools. Still, although tboBpado and nhovel are * , ' 

- lt , , ,, . -i, -,ii tax grower, and sowed five acres. Had seed; sod 

indispensable, tfiey can be materially assisted by , * .. ’ . . , . . 4l r „ , ’ 

horse-power and our ordinary farming tools. ‘„ or crush,D «’ f »>ushel*, at $L50-$4fi. Dressed 

The easiest way to dig a drain with which WO are lhx ’ P<mnds,, second quality sold at JO cents a 

acquainted, Is to plow four or more furrows, as when P 0, nHl,$80- m akt | 1 g$125!for seed and flax hist) ax 

finishing on. aland in ordinary plowing. This, if was full of a fou weed which is injurious to the crop. 

properly done, will remove one toot of the soil, for want of■ botanical I gitc the SaUmicalnamoitia 

leaving the purposed ditch the proper width at the kn . ow “ *7 '»V l * " «. ' t0 ° k *" !at 

surface Of the ground. Then hitch one horse before pure saplin seed, and put it on the same 

the other, and run the plow with the land side to the ‘l™ 11 !* oi Iand * 8 tu \ oth f * 1Im n 2 

side ol the ditch, throwing the furrow into the mid- * UHbul " ^ < fa $M 

,, , , ... .. . ... .... Dressed f nx. 2,00) pounds, first qua lly, at 12 cents— 

die of the ditch; return with the land side of the . „ . ’ * , L* * J 1 ,, , 

, ... .i -i .-.i I-, i - ... , $’240. Amount received, $360, from five acres. Bal- 

plow to the other side of the ditch. This will not ... _ , ’, ’ _ 

.... ....... ... , , . anee in favor ol good seed, $235. 

remove any ol the dirt, but it will break up and „ ,. ..... , ... . ... , 

„ , i * 11 “ blood in stock will show, so will the gernu- 

pulvenzn the soil as deep as the plow has gone. .. , . .. 

m, , ...... . ,, . . natiog power of a Reed thrown into good ground. 

The loose dirt is then removed with the shovel, .. .. , ..... , , ...... 

• i , , .. i m , As to soil, any land that is good for born will do for 

when the plow is again used as before described, „ ... . , . . „ 

,, ,. . . .. . i i ,i ,i , ; nx, It. should be we l cultivated, and free from 

until the desired depth is reached. On the most ol , r 

... . , .... . , weeds and Hustles, upland is better than low ground, 

land, when in good condition lor digging, two men, „ , ' _ . . , , 

. ... , for three reasons:—The flax is not ns liable to rust 

with a steady team, can dig, in this way, twenty , , , . ,, i i .. . , 

... , . . , ... . or lodge, aud is pulled with less fatigue. The point 

rods of ditch two and a half or three loot deep in a . ... 6 J „ 

,, 1 is to have the land oi the rigid strength for the flax 

\ ‘ rtu . . . s „ , to seed, and coat well without lodging. Land 

A. I he proper material for Ulc water course. , , ... , . 

‘ ... heavily manured, or that, has been manured in 

On this subject a variety ot opinions are enter- gpots, will not do; for the flax is sure to rust in these 

tained, aud plans as various are practiced. Some pltlC08> j generally sow one bushel to the aero— 

pick the cobble stone from the surface of llic ground sometimes a little more. The range of seed pro- 

and make a water-course with them, either laying p ( , r acre is from seven to fifteen bushels. 

them with care, in such a manner as to make a con- Tho best ,.|me to sow Is, say from the last of April to 

tinuoua op<*n channel or pipe, or throwing them ill the tenth of May. Before sowing, the harrow should 

as they come to hand, trusting to the natural ineli- b{ . passed over the field, once in a place, to level the 

nation ol water to run down hill to find its way f mT0WBt ] n sowing by hand 1 set slakes, and cast, 

through them. Where stone are not to be had, in ^eing aud’returning, a breadth of six paces. In 

wood is used in various ways. Some fill the ditch sowing a bvea(1 th of nine feet, I do not do it at a sin- 

half full of beech or oak brush, and then replace g]( . C(lstijag? a8 j would oatH . but by a double one, 

the earth. Another way of using wood is to dig a d( , 1[vel1n g iny bftndftll (wbich should bc moderate.) 

dlteh very wide, to within six inches of the bottom. ftt tW( , BUCcessiv0 motions. 

ami then cut a trench with perpendicular sides, y ou can bogin to pull /lax wlien half t]j0 bo lls on 
leaving a bank or shelf on each side. Timber, split a gtalk are ripl?i jf rugl appears, the quicker you 
like staves, is then laid across this trench, and the puI]j the bolt( ,,.. Tho bm „il e8 should be small 
ditch tilled up with earth. Another way, and per- f, noU g b ag nrd | 0 ro t, j n j b e middle if the weather 
haps the best, of all. is using tile for a water-course. !a etching. Before binding, the bundle should be 
h.ach ol these methods has some real or fancied evenr , d by loosening the grasp, and at the same time 
advantage to recommend it to those who adopt it. drop p inK thc handrdl ou tbc ground . Spi three 
One thing can be said in favor of all: while they bllud ] es on Pacb side and one at, each end, to form a 
answer the purpose for which they ore intended, shock of eight As soon as cured, they should he 
they are better than no drain. But draining is so pul nuder eover . lf ra l„ y? care should be taken 
expensive, the cheapest way it can be done, that a tbat none of them lie on the ground. Before dravv- 
slight additloiWil expons© eliould not condemn any ing In, each shock should be bound. In spreading, 
plan that will give greater effectiveness or dura- yo)l rnay pnt two and a half or three acres on one. 

Mlty. The thicker you Bpread, the longer it takes to rot. 

It, costs just as much to dig a ditch to be filled with ^o get an even rot on your ilax, you must spread it 
brush, as to dig one to be filled with tile; and it evou> The bofit time tovotflax is from the middle 
costs as much or more to open an old drain as to of September to the middle of October. Karliei, it, 
dig a new one. A brush drain has been known to mi) y gunburn or be ready to lake up during the 
answer a good purpose ior ten years; drains filled equinoctial storms, which’ is risky. Later, it may 
witli stone properly put in arc to be found, up par- b touek too much, and not have Unit rich luster so 
enfly as good as new, that have been in operation tU uch to be desired. It, may lie out from two to 
twenty-live years; but neither brush nor stone can be throe weeks, according to the weather. If showery 
used to advantage, except in u heavy soil and sub- aud wunU) ; t ,. o( g m pk11y. Jf cool and dry, slower, 
soil, with considerable descent. It is claimed tfmla U yonr flax was Hown thick, and js of fine growth, it 
tile drain will last for an indefinite length of time. w fu need to lie out a little longer than if coarse. 
This indicates that tile, although it is the most When half rotted it should he turned over. When 
expensive on the start, is still the cheapest ill the the shives cleave readily, it should ho taken up, set 
long run. The advantage of a brush drain is its 0 u end till dry, then be bound aud taken to the 
cheapness; that of a stone drain is, affording a way mill. In taking up, it should be done by hand, and 
to dispose of a description of stones that are of no care taken to have it as even as possible, 
use above ground; the advantages of tile are, its As to tbc weight of undressed flax, 1 cannot toll, 
durability and adaptability to all places and cir- aa ] never had a.load weighed, ft is the weight 
cumstonoea Water will flow through it when it obtained after dressing that affects the pocket, 
has the least possible inclination; quicksand will Cambridge Valley, Wash. Co., N. Y., 1862. li. K. f. 

not lodge in it; aud if any part of the drain should -- 

get out of repair, the precise spot can be determined MORE ABOUT SORGHUM. 

by the water coming to the top of the ground, so _ 

that it, can be easily reached and the obstruction jjns. Kural Nkw-Yorkk it:—Having received a 
removed. .. number of letters from our more Northern States, 

5. The care of drains. siuce my article in the Rural of March 8th, making 

A little attention is necessary to keep drains in inquiries as to the difference of ripening between 
order. A drain, however well constructed and use- the Sorghum and linphee sugar canes, and between 
fu], if left to take care of itself will soon become of Sorghum and the. common red cob or dent corn, I 
no service, for this reason:—Water running in a purpose to answer briefly through your pages, 
drain always carries with it a sediment of mud or For tho benefit of inquirers and other Rural 
sand, which is deposited at the mouth of the drain, readers interested, I would say that the linphee 
This does not amount to much for a time, but keeps is about two weeks later than the Sorghum. For 
increasing every hour water runs. After a little, two years’ planting also, toward the last, of the 
the mouth of tho drain becomes clogged with sand, season, 1 found the Imphee completely covered with 
which acts as a filter to the water, and causes the small blue lice, which I consider a great objection, 
sediment to be deposited in the drain. But storage and which I never found on the Sorghum, though 
room being limited, great length of drain is used to growing close together. 

hold a little-dirt. By this means the lower part of In Central Ohio, tho Sorghum and common field 
the drain is completely filled, and the water rises to corn ripen about the same time. I believe, with 
the surface ot the ground rods above where the proper management, Sorghum may be ripened as 


well in Michigan or Canada as in Ohio. But to 
secure that result the plants should be started in a 
hot-bed, similar to that described in a late number 
of the Rural. 

When the plants are throe or four inches high, 
prepare tho ground by thoroughly plowing and 
pulverizing, nud transplant the same as you would 
other young plants. This would seem like work, 
hut it does not require much inure labor than clean¬ 
ing out the grass and weeds from among the hills 
where first planted in the ground. 

The young Sorghum bears transplanting well, 
and by the use of the hot-bed you will gain a month 
in the ripening of the cane. Matthew Long. 
Beecli, Licking Co., O , 1862. 

gural Spirit ot tUe 

Tlio Time to Sow TiinolUy Scot. 

W. II. Harmon, in an article to the Boston 
Cultivator upon this topic, sums up his views with 
the following paragraph: 

As it. regards timothy seed, sow in the fall, and sow 
early, by all means. I would sow immediately after 
sowing my winter grain. 1 do not believe that there 
is any advantage, when sown on soft earth, in har¬ 
rowing or bushing in the seed. 1 have tried it and 
believe it. to be a damage. I never succeeded in 
sowing timothy in the spring, either on winter or 
spring grain. It it. is desired to sow timothy seed 
after spring crops, wait until the grain is havested, 
burn the stubble, harrow thoroughly, and sow your 
grass seed; brush lightly, and in most cases I have 
found it to succeed very well. 

Early Shearing ol' Sheep. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer makes 
the following remarks in favor of shearing sheep 
early in the season: 

“Wo shear early, frog) the fact that from several 
years' experience we have found that sheep thrive 
better, and will clip annually a little more wool than 
when shorn late. It may lie asked why sheep shorn 
early will clip more wool than late shorn sheep ? My 
answer to this is, that an All-Wise Providence has 
constituted everything, animals as well as human 
beings, to adapt themselves to the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Hence, when the weather 
becomes warm, aud the fleece becomes burdensome, 
Nature goes to work to throw oft' this unnecessary 
amount of clothing. Tho first indication of this 
will he seen on Hie belly, then Hie legs, and abbut 
the face, aud it is not an unfrequent thing before 
shearing time to see an animal nearly naked. On 
the other baud, if the sheep is shorn early, they, for a 
while, require more protection, and Nature brings 
every power into exorcise to supply thc demand. 
Many wool-growers in Vermont, have practiced 
early shearing for a few years past, and I believe it 
is generally conceded that, it is better tor the sheep 
than the old practice of late shearing. The only 
objection that is made is, that wool buyers are afraid 
to buy unwashed wool, and will Sometimes take the 
advantage of them. H it were not for this reason aud 
one more, which J have not. space to mention in this 
article, washing sheep would soon bo out of practice 
in this vicinity. 

In closing this article, I will say that wo consider 
it a foolish practice to wash sheep, no matter whether 
the shearing is to be done early or late; but our 
principal reason for taking this side of the question 
is, that the shearing nifty be done earlier in the 
season.’' 

Uniter-making in Cortland Co. 

Ofit readers doubtless remember the statement 
of Mr. Shatti’ck relative to tho proceeds of his 
dairy, os given In the Rural of February Hth. The 
Cortland Co. Republican published the same, and 
has called out thc following response thereto: 

I noticed in your paper a few weeks since a state¬ 
ment, made by Mr. Pbattuok. of Chenango county, 
respecting the amount of butter made by him last 
year, and the profits of his farm for that time. Feel¬ 
ing a little pride in the reputation of our own 
county, 1 send you the following items, which you 
are at liberly to publish if you see fit so to do. 

I kept during the past year six cows, and made 
1,550 pounds of butter. This is an average of 25S£ 
pounds to a cow. My cows ate nothing but grass 
during the grazing season. I gave them no extra 
food whatever. My pork amounted to $37.50, my 
calveR and deacon skins to $10.00. Allowing me 
the same price for uiy butter at which Mr. Suat- 
tcck lias estimated his, and the average income of 
my cows will lie $00.00. As his average is $55.02, 

I have exceeded him about $10.00. My farm con¬ 
tains forty-four acres including three acres of wood¬ 
land. In addition to the avails of my cows, I raised 
in the past year 

•jo tuns of liny, ostamated nt___5120.00 

80 busluOs corn, “ “. 40.00 

00 “ rye, “ “. 83.75 

130 “ oats, “ “. 30.50 

27 “ wheat, “ “. 30,00 

12 “ pras, “ “. 12.00 

50 “ potatoes, “ “_ 12.50 


of scales; they proceeded to the residences of farm¬ 
ers in different sections of the town. Their manner 
of procedure was to select sound, handsome corn on 
the oar, sufficient to till the basket after being thor¬ 
oughly shaken down, until the corn was even with 
the top of l’im at the sides, and slightly crowning in 
the middle; this was weighed, after which the 
weight was ascertained of the corn carefully shelled; 
then the halt-bushel measure was filled with the 
shelled com, which was weighed. This result was 
not entirely satisfactory, us in some instances the 
cobs were somewhat green and the corn moist; it 
will be repeated in April. It may not be generally 
known that a measure of damp corn will weigh less 
than if filled with dry. 

The result of the Committee’s labor is here 
annexed: 

No. 1—1 bushel basket of ears 8 rowed com weighed.45?* lbs. 

Cob of same weighed___9 “ 

Whole amount of shelled com weighed_3fi*i “ 

) i bushel of “ “ “ .29 “ 

No. 2—1 basketof ears 12 rowed Dutton com weighed lbs. 

Cob of same weighed____9!i u 

Whole amount Of shelled com weighed.3744 “ 

H bushel of “ “ “ .28Jj “ 

No. 3—1 basket 8 rowed white and yellow mixed 

weighed.... ....43Ji' lbs. 

Coll of same weighed. .,_7?* “ 

Whole amount of shelled com weighed......Sfi 11 

bushel of “ “ “ .29'i “ 

No. 4—1 basket 12 rowed “ Dutton ” com weighed 45 V lbs. 

Cob of same weighed...... 8 11 

Whole amount of Shelled corn weighed......37 V " 

44 bushel of “ “ “ .2\v “ 

No. 6—1 basket S rowed “ King Philip” corn weighed 47V lbs. 

Cob of same weighed ... . . 9 

Whole amount of shelled com weighed.3844 ,l 

44 bushel of » “ “ .8844 “ 

No. C-—1 basket 12 rowed u Hyde " corn weighed.45 lbs. 

COb of same weighed... 9 “ 

Whole amount of shelled corn weighed_30 “ 

44 bushel of “ “ “ .2844 “ 

No. 7—1 basket 8 rowed yellow com weighed.4744 lbs. 

Cob of same weighed__ 3 “ 

Whole amount of shelled corn weighed_8944 “ 

*4 bushel of “ “ “ .2944 “ 

No. 8—1 basket 12 rowed *' Dutton ” corn weighed.. .48 lbs. 

Cob of same weighed__744 “ 

Whole amount of shelled corn weighed.40J4 “ 

>4 bushel of “ “ __29% “ 

No. 9—1 basket 8 rowed “Canada Improred” com 

weighed...____60?4 lbs. 

Cob of sanm weighed_8,VJ “ 

Whole amount of shelled com weighed_42.V “ 

44 bustiot of 

Whole amount measured.;. 2244 quarts. 

Taking the first 8 samples, the average weight of 
the eight and twelve-rowed corn is as follows: 

CORK Olf TBit COB. 

Four samples of 8 rowed com, average weight.45 V ft'S 

t i »> J j 

WJIOI.K AMOUNT H1IICLLEV. 

Four samples o‘f 8 rowed com, average weight. ..37 13-16 lbs. 
“ “ 12 “ “ “ “ ...3713-16 “ 

ITALIA BUSHEL SHELLED. 

Four samples of 8 rowed corn, average weight.. .29 lbs. 
“ “ 12 “ “ “ “ ...2813-16 “ 

WK1CHT OP COB. 

Four samples of 8 rowed corn, average weight.8 7 16 lbs. 

“ u 12 “ “ “ 4k 8 7-16 ** 

It appears that the average weight of the first 
eight samples is almost precisely the same, going to 
prove that which is not generally credited,.that 
twelve-rowed corn will produce as much, bushel for 
bushel, on the cob, as the eight-rowed. 

Sample No. ft being of the Canada improved 
variety, so far exceeds in product any of the other 
lots, that it is not included in the average. 


Add thc avails of cows as above,. 


.... 12.50 

$284.75 
.... 399.00 


Total avails of 44 acres,_____$084.3(5 

Average income per acre, ..... $15 55 

Cortland, March 14,1862. Russell Sawykk. 

“ We are glad to publish Mr. Sawyer’s statement 
It shows the advantages of thorough systematic cul¬ 
tivation. It is true that his farm contains no waste 
land and that tho quality of bis land is not excelled 
perhaps in the county. Fven his wood-lot affords 
good pasture. Most, however, is due to the industry 
and skill with which his farming operations are 
carried on. Mr. Sawyer is about sixty years of 
age, enjoys good health, and, with the exception of 
about $10 worth of hired labor, did his own work. 
Lie has his own ideas about milking cows, and 
would not have them disregarded even if he could 
have his milking done for nothing.” 

Varieties of Corn — Relative Value. 

Henry H. Peters, of Soulhboro’, Massachu¬ 
setts, furnishes the Few England Farmer with the 
result of the labors of a Committee appointed by the 
“ Farmers’ Club” of that, town to ascertain the rela¬ 
tive weights of like amounts of different varieties of 
corn. Mr. Peters writes thus:—Corn being the 
subject of discussion at a late meeting of our 
“ Farmer’s Club,” it was stated that there was a great 
difference in the weight and measure of different 
kinds; it was also contended that as much could be 
obtained from a bushel of ears of twelve-vowed as 
of eight; to settle the questions, a Committee was 
chosen and instructed to weigh and measure differ¬ 
ent samples of corn, keep an accurate account of 
the same, and make return to the Club. 

The Committee attended to their duty faithfully, 
providing themselves with a bushel basket, (not 
soaled, but holding sixty pounds of potatoes when 
even full,) a half bushel measure, sealed, and a set 


ana gUMvm. 

Makinu Huttkii rROM Swkkt Milk,—C un butter be made 
from sweet milk, so that it will keep ns good aud Sweet all 
Bummer as it will made from sour milk? If it enn, would it 
be advisable to make it. whero It can he churned by water 
power from eighteen cows? Would it take any more salt, to 
keep it than made the other way? How much longer will It, take 
to chum it? Will it bring as much in market? I should like 
to hear from dairymen who have tried it.— Ira A. Potter, 
Finchley, Jjcwis Co , If. Y., 1802. 

Inform ATtOlf WAWTHli about Fowls. —Can you inform me 
where I enn procure some Silver Spangled Hantams; also, 
some pure I’olish fowls aud Game fowls' 1 —t. it., Erie, Pa 

Thera 1 b a great demand this spring for fowls of the various 
breeds prized by poultry fanciers. We have many queries 
similar to the above, which we euuuot answer. Those who 
have fowls tor sale bhould make the people acquainted with 
the fact. 

Ham aunt! Fowls. — Can any reader of thc Rural tell me 
where 1 can get the pure Silver or Golden Penciled Hamburg 
fowls, price, and exact description of birds.— W. II. Dokl, 
Whitby. C. IF., 1862. 

For au engraving and description of thc Golden-Penciled 
Hamburg, we would refer our friend to Ruual Of Jan. 11, 
presont volume. We may give an illustration of the Silver- 
Penciled when tile present pressure on our columns lias 
lightened. _ • 

Smitci* ShkUpino THKiii 'Wool.—I would like to inquire, 
through the medium of the Rural, for the cause of, and a 
remedy for, in;r sheep shedding their wool I began to feed 
one bushel of oats per day to 100 sheep, un the first (if Jan¬ 
uary. Should I quit feeding grain, or can you or some of 
your correspondent* propose a remedy ? They were in ordi¬ 
nary condition when i commenced feeding grain, ami I can¬ 
not see that they have improved any.—N. <»., I'vrllanU. Mich., 
1802. 

Shedding tho wool is the principal symptom of tho disease 
known as Pelt Pot, an affection of the skiu, as the name 
implies, Jt causes a premature foiling off of tho ileeee in the 
Spring of tho year. Morrell says it is produced by exposure 
during tho winter, and low condition—the latter principally. 

Preventive ,—Good shelter and good keeping. Let the wool 
fluids be kept healthy and abundant, and there will lie no 
dutiger of any attack from this disease, 

Pell Rot is classified as a disease by Mr. Livingston, and 
various other American writers. Mr. I.tvinohton says:— 
0 This i.- often mistaken for the scab, but It is in fact a differ¬ 
ent and loss dangerous disease ; in tliis the wool will (’all off, 
and leave the sheep nearly naked ; but it is attended with no 
soreness, though u white crust will cover the skin from tho 
woo) which has dropped. It generally arises from hard keep¬ 
ing and much exposure to cold and wet, and, in fact, the 
animal often dies in severe weather from the cold it suffers by 
the loss of its coat. The remedy is lull feeding, a warm stall, 
and anointing the hard part of tho skin witli tar, oil, and 
butter.” 

Randall remarks :—“1 have seen frequent cases of the 
pelt-rot, hut. never hav e done anything for it, scarcely consid¬ 
ering it a disease. If the condition of a poor sheep is raised 
as suddenly as practicable, by generous keep in thc winter, the 
wool la very apt to drop oil', and if yet cold, the sheep will 
require warm shelter.'’ 

Wai. T., Xora, III .—Tim Ladies'Itepository, Cincinnati, O., 
or Atlantic Monthly , Boston, Mass., will probably meet your 
views as to value of contents. 

Curino XVA rts On Cattle.—H aving seen in a late number 
of the Ru%al an inquiry for a remedy for warts on cattle, I 
would say that 1 have known several very bad ones cured by 
the simple application of tar. Cover the wart a few times 
witli tar. 1 will warrant it. not to hurt the creature, and I think 
it will effect a cure.— G. I. T., Ira, 1862. 

ClllBlUNO Horses.— Noticing an inquiry in the Rural of 
the 22d ult., how to prevent and cure a horse cribbing, I send 
mine, which 1 think complete.. Get a raw-hide, and every 
time he cribs give him a good raw hiding. I have cured 
young horses in this way after other modes had been tried 
and failed —Wm. XV. Reiolk, Seneca Pulls, iV. Y. 

In luokiug over a late issue of the Rural, I saw an inquiry 
for the cure of cribbing. This Is more a Imbit than a disease, 
and is generally acquired while young, in consequence of cut¬ 
ting teeth, which causes pain in the gums and jaws. This 
habit once acquired, the animal does not forget after teething, 
but it continues to grow stronger with ago. To oflect a cure, 
only requires to hitch him in the middle of thc floor, and 
high up, bo that he cannot bite anything, till he forgets thc 
habit, which will not require many days to accomplish, lie 
should bo fed from a basket, hung on his head during the 
time.— Old Fakkikk, Antwerp, A'. Y., 1862. • 


Burnt Notes and Stems. 


The Srason— Wheat Crop , Ac .— The weather continues 
cold for the season — to day (April 8) being as bleak as tho 
fore part of March in ordinary seasons. The temperature of 
the past week lias been warmer, however, and tho biiow has 
rapidly melted, so that fields and roads are generally clear, 
except where there are drifts. There is yet considerable biiow 
in tlin woods. Friends from different counties In this region 
Ray the wheat crop is generally uninjured, so far as clear from 
snow drifts—but it is too early to decide as to its prospects. 


The Season in Ohio. — After speakiug of the reported deep 
snows in NewYorkand New England, the /'Y<7d Aotr* (Colum¬ 
bus, O.,) of April Stli remarks:—“ This sounds odd enough to 
us in this valley region of Ohio, whero wo have had scarcely a 
half day’s jumper riding all winter. With us, March was 
cold and drizzly, with most extensive seas of mud, and now 
and then a spirt, of snow, which melted ns it fell, making 
more mud, till, in fact, the supply of mud was slightly in 
excess of tho public demand or private convenience. The 
last day s of March were drying days, and April found the 
ground pretty well settled, tire grass coming on fresh and 
gTeen, and the early fruit and flower buds ready for bursting." 


Grain in Store at the XVest. — According to the U . S . 
Economist, tlie accumulations of groin nt the ports on Lake 
Michigan and the upper cud of Lake Erie, are largely in excess 
of any previous year Ou tile 1st of February, there were 
reported in store at (llicago 5,895,306 bushels; Milwaukee, 
8,082.482; Toledo (estimated), 700.000; Detroit, 300,000; Ra 
cino, Kenosha, and other ports (estimated), 600,000; estimated 
recepts for the next three weeks, 2.000.000—making a total of 
12,577,787 bushels. The Illinois Central Railroad Imd in store, 
near Chicago, 700,000 bushels of com — and it is estimated 
there must now he 1 1 000,000 bushels of grain accumulated 
at the great groin receiving depots. 

« ♦ -- 

Hoo Packing in Cincinnati.— Tho Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, furnishes a statement of tho number of hogs packed in 
that city for the past thirty years, which shows that tho num¬ 
ber packed tho past season is greater than that of any pre¬ 
ceding one. It gives thc number packed tho past and pre¬ 
ceding seasons, together witli the arerago weight and yield of 
lard per hog, ns follows: 

No. packed. Av. weight. Yield of lard - 

1800- 1.483,799 221 6-35 28 9-16 

1801- 2.473,267 224 23-34 29 6-18 

The F. O. did not obtain tho yield of lard from all tho pack¬ 
ers, hut got the average weight from all hut three. The above 
figures, however, as regards the yield of lord, are probably as 
accurate as necessary 


Tiib Growing XVhkat Crop or England.—W e have before 
us a table got up by the enterprising manager* of The Mark 
Lane Express, London, that show* the condition of the grow¬ 
ing wheat crop, at 391 places, in 41 counties of England, at 
the beginning of March. From tliis it appears that more than 
the average breadth has been sown, and that in a large major¬ 
ity of eases i-hc crop looks remarkably well, and tho prospect 
of the harvest being large never was better than it is now. 
Similar statistical information gathered in tliis country, would 
be of irameuse importance to all who grow or deal in grain.— 
N Y. Tribune.. 

PouTAiu.it Steam Engines. The attention of our readers 
is directed to the advertisement of A. N. XVoon & Co., who 
have recently invented a new style of Portable Steam Engine, 
which Is said to he on so simple a plan as to reduce the price 
to the means of every farmer or mechanic. Such an engine 
as Messrs. W. & Go. now offer cannot fail to meet the wants 
of many fanners and others. An apparatus of its capacity 
and price lias long been a desideratum, and hence we think 
it must prove a popular improvement. 


Cotton Skkii for Illinois, &c. —A Government Agent in 
Tennessee advises Mr. J. P. Revnoi.de, See’y of the Illinois 
State Ag. Society, that ho hns j>urebn*od n Urge quantity of 
cotton seed, in Tennessee adapted to thc rlimate anil soil of 
Southern Illinois, which will he forwarded under the directions 
of the Interior Department. Mr. K. gives notice that applica¬ 
tions for seed should he made to him at Springfield, 111., or to 
tho station agents on the line of the til. Central Railroad. 


Weighty Pig X’ork, and a Good Price.— Inareceat letter, 
Mr. Tnos. Hoag, of Washington Co., says he was shown a 
hill of six pigs, raised by Orrin BUELL, Esq., of Easton, in 
tliat county, which were slaughtered in the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary, at tho age of 9 mouths and 14 days, that weighed 
respectively as follows: 412, 448, 452, 419, 372, ami 380 lbs. 
Total weight, 2,483 — average, 413 lbs. Mr. Bobi.l being 
noted for malting good pork, it sold readily ut Sandy Hill to a 
Mr. Cole, an extensive grocer, tor $6 per hundred. 

New Dihkask among Cattle.— According to the Valley _ 
Star, (Cumberland Co., Pa,) a singular diseaso lias appeared 
among the cattle of Wm. SMim, of Oakville, in that county. 
The disease is described as commencing on tho side of the 
head and nose, causing tho animal to rub, in some instances, 
until tile skin is rubbed off and thc eye rubbed out. Some 
eight or ten hours after the disease appears tho head com¬ 
mences to swell, and in two hours thereafter, the animal is 
dead. _ 

Sorghum Culture — Another Convention. — Our XVestem 
friends are giving increased attention to Sorghum, aud prepar¬ 
ing to largely increase its culture the coming season. Several 
“ conventions” have been held, and the farmers of Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, &c., seem determined to 
make Sorghum culture a regular branch of agriculture. The 
Lenawee Co. (Mieli.) Ag, Society lias called a Convention of 
Sorghum Growers, to be held at. Adrian, on the Kith and 17th 
Inst., “ to consider the best methods of cultivating the Sor¬ 
ghum, and manufacturing sirup and sugar therefrom, and to 
collect statistic* and such other information as may tic import¬ 
ant to tlie producers of Sorghum. The attention of the Con¬ 
vention will be particularly directed to the following points, 
viz.: The kind of soil adapted to the growth of thc Sorghum; 
selection of seed; preparation of soil for planting; time of 
planting; treatment of the plant during its growth, time and 
mode of harvesting; proper time for crushing, and machinery 
suitable for that, purpose; evaporating, anil the best apparatus 
therefor; method and means of refining the sirup and graining 
the sugar. The following premiums will ho awarded by 
judges to he appointed by tlie Convention — Host sample 10 
lbs. Sorghum sugar, $30; 2d, $20; Sd, $10. Best sample 2 
gallons Sorglium sirup, $20; 2d $10. All samples must bo 
accompanied with written statements (for publication) de¬ 
scribing the mode of cultivation of tho eano and the process 
of manufacture. Competition is invited from all parts of 
’ Michigan, and Ohio and Indiana, and all the Agricultural 
Societies in Michigan are desired to bo represented in the 
Convention.” 

Kansas State Agricultural Society.— The friends of 
Rural Improvement in Kansas have organized a State Agricul¬ 
tural Society. Tho following is tlie hoard of officers for the 
present year: President— LtmAM Scott, Leavenworth county. 
Secretary— V C Adams, Shawnee. Treasurer —\sape Garri¬ 
son. Executive Committee —15. B. XVliilman, Douglas county; 
F. F. Baker, Nemaha; XV. A. Shannon, Lyon; C. B. Lines, 
XVahaunsee; J. C. Marslndl, Linn; Marlin Anderson, Jackson; 
Thus. Arnold, Coffey; J. XV. Spouable, Johnson; Welcome 
Wells, Riley , and R. A. X’unwinkle, Atchison. 

Tint Conkwango Valley Union Ag. Society bus elected 
thc following officers for thecurreut year: J ‘resident — Reuben 
Merritt. Vice President —F. <’. llovey. Secretary —Judson 
Sibley. Treasurer —E. M. Nutting. Directors— E. C. Price, 

I. Darling, K. Holbrook, J. Pcualee, F. Jcflbrds, I). S. Swan. 

The Orleans County Fair is to be held on tho Society’s 
Grounds, in Albion, on tlie 17th and 18th of September next. 

The ’World’s Fair Exhihition Building, in London, is on 
a large scale. It has been insured for £450,000, and the insur¬ 
ance money paid was £3,037. The building covers over 
twenty-one and a quarter acres, and its internal capacity 
exceeds sixty million cubic feet. 
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SPRING AND SPRING WORK. 


Thk season here is unusually lale, the snow has n 
not all disappeared, and spring work lias not yet 8 
commenced, as it is only in dry and warm situations a 
that, the ground can be worked. Thu first of April 11 
gave us the first look we have had at our grounds u 
since early winter, and wo find that everything has * 
passed the winter in fine condition. Except in low 
places the ground is free from ice. and our nursery- 1 
men have commenced taking up trees. This is r 
unusually late, and the tree growers and planters c 
will have a short and a busy time. Everything c 
indicates an abundance of fruits and flowers the s 
coming summer. The weather now (7th of April,) h 
is fine, but cold, and at six o’clock this morning the f 
thermometer showed six degrees of frost As we 
have had no warm weather during the past two 
or three months, we may reasonably anticipate a 
mild spriug, without late destructive frosts. 

Those who design to plant trees or shrubs should 
lose no time in forwarding their orders to the nur¬ 
series, for neglect now will cause the loss of a year. 
There is now, however, plenty of time, if attention is 
given to the matter at once. People are in too great 
a hurry, usually, in spring planting. It is just as 
well to wait until the ground has lost a portion of 
the water, and has become somewhat warm. We 
dislike to plant trees in the mud, and have always 
foil nil that there is nothing lost by late planting, if 
the trees are in good condition when received. 

Hot-beds for very early vegetables should have 
been started last month; but as a general rule those 
who have little experience in their management 
will find the middle of April sufficiently early. 
Very little manure will be required, about a fool 
being sufficient. The Cold-Frame, which is a very 
good substitute for the hot-bed, particularly for 
growing plants of flowers and vegetables for trans¬ 
planting to the open ground, should not be started 
until the 20th of April in this latitude. For theeold 
frame, select, a warm situation and soil, cover with a 
frame, of any size, like a hot-bod frame. For par¬ 
ticular directions for the management of the cold 
frame, and useful notes on the vegetation ol' seeds, 
see Run a r. of March 8th. 

The early hardy vegetables, like Lettuce and 
Peas, if not already sown, should be as soon as pos¬ 
sible. The hardy flower-seeds, like the Larkspurs, 
Sweet Peas, Convolvulus, Portulacca, Poppies, Ac., 
should be got out as soon as possible; but those more 
tender, like the Slocks and Balsams, it is useless to 
plant until the weather is mild and the ground 
warm. In this section the middle of May is usually 
the best time. 

It is not best to work the ground too early. The 
frost leaves it light, aud it should not be worked or 
trampled by the feet until it is so dry that, itwill not 
pack. Many a garden is about ruined for the soar 
son by being worked to > soon. Dig just what is 
necessary lor early and hardy vegetables or (lowers, 
and leave the rest until you wish to plant. The 
cleaning up of walks, the preparation of manure, 
the providing Of pea-sticks, aud all such work, can 
be done at ouce. 

PRESERVING FLOWERS. 

Ip we could dry our summer flowers so as to 
preserve their form and color for years, we would 
certainly accomplish a very desirable object. For 
some years the idea has haunted us, and we have 
been trying, very quietly, a number of experiments. 
In some cases we have failed, and in others suc¬ 
ceeded pretty well. We have now but little diffi¬ 
culty with single flowers of almost any description. 
The best plan is to obtain sand, as clean as possi¬ 
ble, then wash it thoroughly, and dry well. Place 
enough of this sand in a paper box to keep the 
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THE PHLOX. 

There is no class of flowers more interesting and 
more worthy of attention than tile phloxes. There . 
are so many species, and such an almost endless 
number of varieties, that the garden may be made 
gay with their varied colors, from early spring until 
autumn’s frgsfs. The An¬ 
nual Phlox, of every color, 
all are acquainted with, or 
at least all should be, for we 

have nothing finer, and some 

of the new varieties are - 

really splendid. The seeds ^ 

cau be obtained at most of p 

our seed stores. Every one y/// \y 

should sow a bed in the W * 

spring, and nothing will be 

gayer and more admired in 

June and July, and even 
until frost. W 

But it is the Perennial 
Phloxes of which we wish / f 

particularly to speak, as they ' jL ^ 

arc too much neglected liy >/<"''' ' '■'■atm* _ J|fc Va , 

our amateurs. The rools 
can bo obtained of the nur¬ 
serymen or florists, and 

should ho planted out in a good, rich, deep soil, 
where they may remain unprotected, and will freely 
bloom every summer. 

There is an early class that flowers in May and 
the lirsl part of June, which are valuable on account 
of their early flowering and their brilliancy, though 
inferior to the summer and autumn varieties. The 
second class flowers in J line and July, and embraces 
some of the most beautiful sorts. They are larger 
than the early varieties, but not as tall as those 
flowering in the autumn. The third class flowers 
from about the first of August until frost, and are 
prized by all who are acquainted with them, on 
account of their beauty and brilliancy, showing 
every shade of purple aud red, and also the purest 
white. 

The Phlox is an American plant, and grows in 
the greatest abundance in the holds and on the prai¬ 
ries of the West. When detained by a railroad 
accident in Michigan a few years since, we felt our¬ 
selves well repaid for the lost time by a ramble in 
the 11 openings where we found the phlox growing 
in abundance, and of great beauty. Yet, we are 


indebted to European florists for our most beautiful! 
varieties, and particularly so to the French. 

Our engraving shows a new French flower, named 
Julia Houssel, which is represented as dwarf in 
habit, growing about two feet high, very round, 
thick petalod, white, with a large crimson eye. Fine 
form, good habit, large flower, the finest of its class. 
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We cannot do the lovers of flowers a better ser¬ 
vice than to advise them to obtain at once a good 
assortment of seeds of the annual Phlox, and 
plants of the perennial varieties. 



Sweet Peas, Convolvulus, Portulacca, Poppies, Ac., The bottom of the box was made to slide in grooves, 
should be got out as soon as possible; but those more so that it could be easily withdrawn; but a wire 
tender, like the Slocks and Balsams, it is useless to grating placed immediately above the movable 
plant until the weather is mild and the ground bottom remained fixed. 11m specimen to bo driei 
warm. In this section the middle of May is usually was spread out aud only just covered with the sand, 
the best time The box was then covered with a sheet of paper, 

It is not best to work the ground too early. The and placed in a stove or oven heated to about 110°. 
frost leaves it light, aud it should not he worked or The drying was soon effected; he bottom being 
trampled by the feet until it is so dry that itwill not ‘hen slipped, out, the sarul falls through the wire 
pack! Many a garden is about ruined for the sea- grating, and the specimen rests on the latter. The 
son by being worked to. soon. Dig just what is colors of white yellow, and blue flowers are very 

necessary tor early and hardy vegetables or flowers, *** P™ * “« P***? ,m ttro 

and leave the rest until you wish to plant. The <>f a red or violet tint become somewhat dull. 

cleaning up of walks, the preparation of manure, “ The method now pursued in the drying of flow- 
the providing of pea-sticks, aud all such work, cun ers, in Germany, as described in the Lhu.tsches Mag- 
bo done at ouce. twin, is as follow*: Fine sand, say silver sand, Is 

i ■» «- »- washed till the water passes off perfectly clear. It 

PRESERVING FLOWERS. is then made quite dry and sifted, to remove any 

_ fine dust which may have remained after the wash- 

If we could dry our summer flowers so as to ing and drying. It is theu passed through a sieve 
preserve their form and color for years, we would sufficiently Hue to separate any coarse particles, 
certainly accomplish a very desirable object. For The flowers to bo operated on are cut in as perfect 
some years the idea has haunted us, and we have a state of development as possible, care being taken 
been trying, very quietly, a number of experiments, that they are not moist from rain or dew. If they 
In some cases we have failed, and in others sue- cannot be had otherwise than in a damp state, the 
ceeded pretty well. We have now but little diffi- following means may be adopted to dry them: only 
cully with single flowers of almost any description, one or two pieces are placed in a glass, in the bot- 
The best plan is to obtain sand, as clean as possi- (om of which there is just sufficient water to cover 
bio, then wash it thoroughly, and dry well. Place the lower extremity of the stalk. The (lowers under 
enough of this sand in a paper box to keep the K nch circumstances become dry without flagging* 
flower erect, by inserting the stem and allowing the a box, or pot, or other vessel large enough to con- 


petals to rest on its surface. Then sift sand on the 
flowers until they are covered about an inch in 
depth, and if hot, dry weather, place the box in the 
window, or where it is exposed somewhat to drying 
air. if the weather Is moist, artificial heat must be 
used. The following article on this subject, we 
take from the London Gardener's Chronicle: 

“The formation of bouquets, head-dresses, and 
table ornaments, composed of flowers dried so as to 
retain very nearly their natural appearance, has of 
late constituted at Erfurt, aud other continental 
towns, quite a new branch of industry. The history 
of the matter is as follows: — In 177(1 the Spanish 
botanist, Quer, presented to the Academy of Bo¬ 
logna a collection of dried plants, beautifully pre¬ 
pared; but the process lie adopted was only appli¬ 
cable to specimens for herbaria. Quer dried the 
leaves aiid flower spikes separately between sheets 
of paper placed in the sun, or in a moderately warm 
oven. The flowers retained their forms and colors 
if rapidly dried and only slightly compressed. The 
leaves and spikes were theu gummed to the stem. 

“The. most successful experiments in drying 
plants, so as to preserve their natural colors, were 
those of Monty, published In 1772. lie tried drying 
in millet seed, but found that the specimens were 
crumpled, and retained the murks ol the seeds, lie 
also tried rice and wheat, with similar ill success; 
and at last he had to give up the use of seeds and 
all other vegetable substances, as these had the 
Affect of rendering the drying process tedious and 
imperfect Monty next employed river sand for 
drying, but the sand stuck to the plants; at last he 
adopted white sand, from which he separated the 
grosser particles by sifting, and the finest by wash¬ 
ing; and having dried the residue he surrounded 
the plants with the dried sand in boxus, which were 
exposed either to the sun, or to the heat of an oven. 
This mode was attended with complete success, lie 
also tried sea sand, but this did not answer. 

“About fifteen years ago, M. Stanislas Martin 
made known, under the name of embalming , a pro¬ 
cess in which dried sand was also employed; but he 
did not mention all the precautions which were 
necessary to be taken In order to ensure success. 

“ At the Universal Exhibition in Parte in 1865, M. 
Kentz Swartz, a German, exhibited flowers admira¬ 
bly dried; but he, too, did not publish the details ol 
his process. M. M. Roveil and Borjot, after various 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain similar results, at 
last arrived at nearly the samo plan as that indi¬ 
cated by Monty, of whose existence, however, they 
were ignorant. They took white sand and passed it 
through a hair sieve, and washed it till the water 
came off perfectly clear. The sand was then dried 
in the sun, or, better still, in an artificial tempera¬ 
ture of 300° Fab.; every £ cwt. of sand being sprin¬ 
kled with | oz. of melted spermaceti, and rubbed 


tain the flower or flowers, Is then taken, tha bottom 
is covered with a layer of the dried sand, in depth 
sufficient to maintain the .specimen erect when its 
lower end is inserted. Then, by means of a funnel 
or small sieve, as much sand as will cover the whole 
is introduced. This must he done very carefully, so 
as not to derange the natural position of any part, 
not even the petals. The box must not be shaken, 
otherwise the flowers would be crumpled. It must 
be carried steadily and placed In a dry, warm situa¬ 
tion, in order that the moisture contained iu the 
specimen may evaporate through the sand. The 
heat used, too, must not bo too strong, otherwise the 
color of the flowers would be tarnished; on the 
other hand, if the temperature is too low the mois¬ 
ture contained in the specimens would not he car¬ 
ried off quickly enough, and putrefaction would be 
the consequence. In no case, however, ought the 
heat to exceed 212°. 

“ With a little experience it is easily known when 
the plants arc perfectly dry, by tapping the box. 
The latter is then placed in a slanting position, and 
the sand poured out so as to admit of the specimen 
being very gently removed. It will then bo very 
brittle, and must be handled with great care; but 
after some days’exposure to the air it will regain 
sufficient moisture to render it more pliable. 

“ From the above it will be seen that, this new 
process about which German, English, and even 
American periodicals aro making so much fuss, is 
neither more nor less than that described by Monty 
as far back as 1772. Every day, therefore, brings us 
fresh proofs of the old saying, “ There is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES. 


Many fail in attempts to grow the Osage Orange 
from seed, from want of a little knowledge. We 
have several times given the necessary instruction 
in the Rural, but Ihe following, from a Western 
correspondet of the Horticulturist, we consider ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable, and especially so to our West¬ 
ern readers: 

“ When the plants can be bought at reasonable 
rates, we would recommend purchasing them, rather 
than undertaku to raise plants; fur it Is attended 
with a great deal of trouble, and often results iu 
failure. For those, however, who are desirous of 
raising their own plants, we will state two methods 
of preparing the seed. One is to mix the seed with 
light, moist soil or sand. Wo think the latter pre- 
ferablo. Expose it to the frost, that it may he 
thorougly frozen, in the same manner that many 
other kinds of seed are prepared, to secure vegeta¬ 
tion. , The other is to thoroughly moisten the seed 
with warm water, and keep it moist. Place in a 
tolerably warm room; not too warm, for too much 


keeping the temperature as even as possible. The J 1 
other, by not placing in too large a bulk. The seed 1 
should also be frequently stirred during this process. H 
From one or more causes, the seed will not be likely H 
to vegetate evenly. Watch it closely, and assort as 1 
ofteu ns is deemed necessary. If not convenient to 
plant them, place iu a cooler situation. We think 
it better to have the soil prepared, that it may be 
planted immediately. The soil must be in proper 1 
condition as to warmth, that the seed may not rot 
after planting. This is a prolific source of failure J 
with the inexperienced planter. Prepare the soil 1 
as you would for different kinds of garden seeds; ! 
which means to prepare it loell. Plant in drills, ’ 
eighteen or twenty inches apart, and not too thick ( 
in the drills. Cultivate well during the summer, to 1 
insure a healthy and vigorous growth. After the 1 
frost has killed the foliage, or rather after vegeta¬ 
tion has ceased, the plants can be carefully taken 
up and heeled in, in such a position that they will 
not. bo exposed to the direct, rays of the sun during 1 
winter. It will bo better to cover them with loose 
litter of some kind. Almost any thing, excepting 1 
fresh horse manure. 

The soil, for the reception of the plants in the 
hedge row, should also receive a preliminary 
preparation in the fall. Plow deep and thor¬ 
oughly, and it will re-pay ten-fold the amount of 
labor expended. A space of ground, not less than 
six feet in width, should be devoted to the culti¬ 
vation of the hedge. In the spring, as soon as is 
convenient to commence operations, plow the 
ground thoroughly, but not quite so deep as the 
previous plowing. Give it a good harrowing, to 
pulverize the soil well, and it will bo ready for the 
reception of the plants. Prepare the plants by cut¬ 
ting off all mutilated roots, and cutting off’ the tops 
to within two or three inches of the root, or rather 
that portion that was near the surface of the ground 
during the previous summer’s growth. This will bo 
readily identified by the yellowish color of the hark. 
Have the hedge-row perfectly straight It will he 
more satisfactory to yourself, besides adding an in¬ 
expressible charm to the appearance of a place, that 
no care, no matter how assiduously applied, can 
bestow, if the work has been bungingly done at the 
beginning. We wish to call attention particularly 
to this point of the subject, because it will not. only 
cause vexation, if not attended to at. the proper time, 
but subject your work to the ridicule of the incred¬ 
ulous, who always have an “ I told you so” at their 
tongue’s end to apply, whenever from any cause, 
(no matter how unavoidable on your part.) a fail¬ 
ure' lakes place. 

The planting will next require your attention. 
There are three ways that this can be accomplished. 
First by setting a line, aud planting with a dibble. 
The second by throwing the soil from the line with 
a spade, to a sufficient depth to admit the roots of 
the longest plants. Place the top of the plants 
1 against the line, and then fill in the dirt, aud make 
it compact by trampling it with the foot. This is 
i rather surer, but is not quite so expeditious as the 
; former. The lust is more expeditious than either. 
A good steel mold-hoard plow, and steady team, 
with a good driver, are the requisites to success. 
Follow in a direct line of the slakes, throwing out 
the soil to a sufficient depth; place the plants in 
i their proper position ; throw in the soil with 
} shovel or spade; press compactly with the foot, and 
t level off, that it. may present a neat appearance, and 
1 the work is done. I should have mentioned before 

- that the plants should be about six inches apart, or 

- one hundred plants to every three rods of ground. 


majority of houses now are, the appearance of a P< 
house so situated would he accounted brazen, vul- 
gar, tavern-like and disagreeable. The practice of Any 
pushing up the front of the house as near the road — A 
as decency will permit, seems to say the street, and t A 
what passes thereon, is better worth seeing than any- 
thing else. At whatever sacrifice of scenery, at m 
whatever cost of natural beauty, publicity must be 
secured; the life and movement of the street must i> 
be easily visible from the window. a l>u 

Generally, the dimensions of our door-yards aro rutli 
such as to admit of nothing more in the way of tm ‘ ( 
ornamentation than a single row of trees, stretched m> 
alongside the fence for shade, with the addition of a 
few vines and shrubs. There is little opportunity 
to lay out such a piece of ground to tasteful effect. v 
The stilt'uess inseparable from straight, lines of trees rflci 
cannot well be avoided without sacrificing, in some 
degree, the advantage Of shade, and trespassing on C 
the space intended lor flowering shrubs and vines. ill( l 
Even if a small cluster of trees could be wedged Iu ’’ l ' r 
between the house aud the fence, it cannot be seen 
with the distinctness necessary to an appreciation of ^ 
its elegance and beauty. The nearness of other to, 
objects gives it a confused, crowded, cramped-up W h 
look, quite inconsistent with an appearance of ease 
and gracefulness. To be seen to advantage, it must wii 
have room — must stand aparj — tho eyo of the ai 
beholder must bo aide to separate it from surround- ( 
ing objects. Besides, tho variety of desirable shade ( j t 
and ornamental trees is so great that, in a yard of 
common size, one cannot make anything like a com- r « 
plete collection— it is difficult to find room even for pi 
the commonest sorts. Nothing less than specimens ■>» 
of the best deciduous forest trees and the finest ever- ;w 
greens, native and foreign, satisfies; and these j’ 1 
require considerable space to display themselves to rf 
advantage. p. 

But the violation of good taste in the location of ,i 
private houses so near the public street, is not the only w 
evil effect of American fondness for publicity; there is - 
an important moral consideration connected with 
the prevailing fashion of building in near neighbor¬ 
hood to the highway, that ought not to be over¬ 
looked. W here a house is so situated that the 
windows command a fttll view of the road winning 
past it., the very ease with which the inmates can 
• watch passers-by, almost inevitably induces an idle 
I habit of street-gazing. One wishes to read, and sits . 
I down by Ihe window to secure the best, light; by- 1 
and-by be hears a noise, and naturally looks up; he 
: sees u carriage passing, perhaps containing some of 1 
, his acquaintances, and Ids eye follows it ns long as 

I it remains in sight, lie returns to his book, and 1 
, soon bis attention is a second time attracted by the 

y sound of wheels. Another carriage comers in sight; 

8 perhaps this time he is not sure of the occupants, 
bufsees a resemblance to some ones he knows, and 
|. besets himself wondering whether they really are 
0 Ihe persons he fancied they looked like, and, may 
be, conjecturing where they can be going. By this 
lt time his mind is pretty well distracted from the sttb- 
e ject matter of the book, and it requires an effort to 

II bring it back. From looking at people passing 
.. along the road, he falls into a habit of watching 
/ their coming; and, after a time, so necessary to his 
[! enjoyment does tha excitement afforded by the 
0 activity of the street become, that the day is dull 
„ and tedious that sees little travel past his house. 

ir m , # 

Worse condemnation of a farm than poverty ol soil, 
n Is Us location on a retired road. “No travel past 
II the house,” settles the question of purchase: and 1 
, r once knew a woman whose curiosity to see all the 
,, life aud motion of the street was so great that, when 
, r obliged to bo occupied with her domestic affairs in 
the back part of the house, she stationed a child at 
the front window to keep a lookout, and warn her 
of the passing of pedestrians and teams. 

• y If the proposal to leave a larger space of ground 
between the house and the. highway be met by the 
" objection that, if planted to ornamental trees, Ac., 
it would he little better thau waste land, so far as 
deriving arjy profit from its use is concerned, wc 
l„. reply that it is capable of being made highly orna- 
I mental, and at the same time yield a greater profit 
than any other equal piece of land on the farm. 
^ Strictly ornamental grounds are not necessary to 
'' give an air of nobleness and refinement to a place. 

" Stately trees, and smooth, grassy lawns, and gay 
flower gardens, are all desirable embellishments to 
j a dwelling; but it iB in the power of even the hum- 
l)(i blest proprietor to secure a very good substitute 
,|. for these. What pleasanter approach to a house 
l' ( . could one desire than a well-kept garden? even a 
vegetable garden? And, as every dweller in the 
J! country has a garden, why not have it iu front of 
the house? It, need occupy uo more room there 
h(< than elsewhere, aud, as the ordinary door-yard 
, could be afforded as well with as w ithout the gar- 
y den, the two would remove the house to a ivspocta- 

I " ble distance from the road. Probably, in most 
, (1 ’ cases, tho garden would gain as much iu appear- 

, ance by such an arrangement as the house itself; 

for who could endure the accusation of garden 
’ plants overrun by noxious weeds constantly before 

II his eyes? Besides, the expectation that his neigh¬ 
bors, and whoever else might enter the house, would 

0I1 ‘ pass through and examine the garden, would natu- 
,m1 - rally have some effect in exciting the owner’s pride 
, ) e ' aud ambition to make lu’s plot of ground devoted 
iUl to fruits, flowers, and vegetables, attest the good 
} nf taste and industry of the proprietor. a. 

“(a South Livonia, N. Y., 18C2. 
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Poppino Cork.—I wish to Inquire through the columns of 
the KriHAU which kbul of corn is host for parching; what 
time it should be planted, and what soil is bert to raise it onf 
Any information with regard 0) it will be gratefully accepted. 
— A SUBSCBIUKR, Wilson, N. >', 1S(>U. 

A tong-cured, creain-colorcd variety, called the Boston 
Popping Corn, is the best we have ever used. It pops well, is 
quite productive, and tho only kind liked by dealers. There 
may he better, hut we have never found it. 


Prgtkotino RaiuSUEB ritoe THK Fly.—I saw an inquiry in 
a buck number of the Rural for tho best means to protect 
radishes, &e , from tho fly. My plan is simple, and by this 
means 1 have earlier and better garden radishes than any of 
my friends. Having young chickens about the time radishes 
are up, I coop tho hen* In the garden until the chicks aro 
feathering, and then ro-place them with younger ones, if neces¬ 
sary. The chickens make short work of the insects. Try it. 

Will L. C. J., of Niagara Falls, (Ritual, March 29,) commu¬ 
nicate with nteT— w 11. Dokl, Whitby, C. IK. 

Oranbbrrt CoLTURtt.—Aa I am in receipt of letters of 
Inquiry in regard to cranberry culture. I would like, with your 
permission, to answer them through the Rural. 

First. What constitutes a vine? This question would 
probably he answered differently by different persons; but 
vines that I transplant aro constituted of a runner, from one 
to four feet long, with numerous branches and roots. This is 
what I call a vhte. 

/Second. IIow many vines are required to set an acre? It 
I will lie seen by the description of the vines given above that 
it la Impossible to give any definite number per acre. 

Third, What, soil is best adapted to the culture of the cran 
berry? A moist, spongy soil, one that will retain its moisturl 
throughout the year. 

In your reply to L. 8. E., in the Rural of March 22d, in 
regard to the preparation of tho soil, you say it should he 
plowed, harrowed, See. This is the proper course where it 
oan he practiced, hut there Is a great deal of laud which is 
admirably adapted to the cranberry, which will not admit 
of trams being driven upon it In this case, the sod, where 
there is one, should bo pared off to a sufficient depth to 
remove all roots of grass and weeds; and Where it can be 
practiced, it will he found beneficial to overflow the meadow 
during winter aud spring, as it servo* to keep down intruding 
weeds.—N. Hill, Colon , Steuben Co., N. Y. 


CONVENIENT CLOTHES - BARS. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I noticed in your 
last volume two plans of clothes-bars, and thought 
it might ho acceptable to send a description of a 
pair which 1 have lately made and found to be very 
neat and convenient, and any one who can uso a 
plane and auger can make them. By the following 
plan and description, I think it can be understood: 


“2s 
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between the hands, so as to grease the surface of heat causes fermentation. This latter muni be care- 
each particle of sand. A layer of the sand thus fully guarded ugainsL It is to be avoided in two 
prepared was put in a box about five inches deep. ways. One by not giving them loo much heat, and 




THE DOOR-YARD. 

Ouu fashion ol building houses within a few feet 
or, at most, a tew yards of the public road, cannot 
be defended on the ground of good taste or superior 
economy, if. indeed, it can on that of greater con¬ 
venience. In the city, whore land is so dear that 
people must build as much os possible in tho air, 
the nearness of houses to the street is not to be crit¬ 
icised, because necessity excuses everything, ft, is 
not to be criticised, because it is city-lilce; dwellers 
in town cannot avoid the unpleasant sights, sounds, 
smells and dustof thestreet. Built Is uoo, or should 
not he, country-like . If It were the custom of the 
country to set dwelling houses back a considerable 
distance from the highway—if only now and then a 
house were seen planted so near the roadside as the 


and ^n,$u’ct\$. 

Flowk a I’ots Wa.vtbp. — You have introduced to your 
numerous readers a great many beautiful flowers. Many have 
purelmsed seed* of them, and are preparing a small hot bed 
to raise them in; but all are it, trouble. We cannot get the 
common small pot* here to pot them out previous to planting 
tin- K ;\p|on. Will you help us out of our ineotnenietioe by 
stating iu the Rural where they can be procured? There are 
advertisements of almost every useful article 111 tho Rural, 
hut none ot flowerpot*.— A Constant Kkaukk, Canajoharie , 
iV. F.,LS62. _ 

Cabbaor Worm—Mamuiuc kor Potatoes.—C an any of the 
correspondents of the Rural give a remedy for a specie* of 
worm or maggot, that is so detrimental to the growth of early 
cabbage plants? They have nearly mined my early plants tor 
the past, three years., l ut do not trouble late plants. Which 
of the followui’g named manure* would be likely to give the best 
return on a crop of poiatoe*,—soU a heavy clay; give* good 


Tho bars aro all two inches wide by one inch thick. 
Four bars 3 ft. 11 in. long, and four bars 1 ft 11 in. 
Tho rods are dressed out one inch square, and of the 
following lengths:—Four rods 4 fb long; two rods 
4 ft. 2 in. long; two rods 3 ft. 10 iu. long; one rod 
4 ft 3 in. long, fur the center, to project three inches 
at one end; another rod, for the top, 4 ft 4 in., and 
to project two inches, in order to receive the piece 
shown in the figure, to regulate the height It can 
be shut so as not to occupy more than a foot iu 
width, ur opened so as to hang a washing on. The 
auger used should be J-inch. Tinker. 

Hillsdale, Mich., 1862. 

How to Make Cider Wine. — J. II. Keck, of 
Macon Co., III., gives the following method in the 
Country Gentleman: 

Take pure cider, made from sound, ripe apples, 
as it runs from the press, put GO pounds of common 
brown sugar inlo 15 gallons of tho cider, and let it 
dissolve; then, put the mixture into a clean barrel, 
fill it up within two gallons of being full, with clean 
cider; put the cask into a cool place, leaving the 
bung out for forty-eight hours; then put iu the bung 
with a small vent, until fermentation wholly ceases, 
and bung up tight., and in one year it will be tit for 
use. This wine requires no racking; the longer it 
stands upon the lees the better. This wine is almost 
equal to grape wine when rightly managed. 

Preserving Hams and Sausages.— -In answer to 
an inquiry from C. S. Mori.ky, of liipon, Wis., iff, 
reference to hams not sufficiently salted to kee*' 
during the summer, I would suggest the following:-^ 
Cut them in slices ready for the table, fry them, and 
season if necessary; then pack them in stone jars, 
and cover them with hut lard. This will preserve 
them any length of time, and but little trouble is nec¬ 
essary to prepare for the table when wanted. It is 
also an excellent mode ot preserving fresh sausages 
during the summer. — Cuas. A, Perdue, Qreens- 
burgh, Summit Co,, Ohio., 1862. 

-1 i ^ - — • 

A Good Linament for Man or Bf.ast. — One 
and one-halfpints linseed oil; two ozs. oil origanum; 
two ozs. hartshorn; two ozs. turpentine. Shake well 
before using. Divide the linseed oil in two parts, 
add origanum to one part, then put tho hartshorn 
with the other part, then put both together and add 
turpentine, and it is ready to use for sprains and 
bruises. A Subscriber, Hartford, lovxt, 1862. 


Crochet Shawls. — Will some of the Rural’3 
lady friends please give, through its columns, some 
information about crochet shawls? How much 
double zephyr will knit one, and what number of 
skeins of each shade?— Clayton, Iowa City, 1862. 

-—- 1 ■ # » 4 

Bright Red for Flannel. —Will some of the 


uioy.* of suiierphof^ihatL- of Umv, ground hone*, or r 0RA[ /s Seeing subscribers inform me how to color 

l " Thc'poudrvUe vvo would much pwftr, but try all on a *maii * bright red on side flannel, and oblige-MitS. G. B. 
KCaJo Johnson, Palermo , Oswego Co., Jbf. Y., 1862. 


Pruning Gk.umcs.—I havr road your valuable paper for two 
vear* or more, aud have read several pieces ennocming the 
culture of grapes and the trimming. Cite , but have never yet 
soon the time stated when to trim. Wlial time in tho year I* 
best? Also, the time to trim apple trees.— W. A. 1A, Corf u, 
.V. Y., 1802. 

Grapes may bo pruned any time after the leaves have fallen 
in the auturnu, till tho first of March. Later pruning will 
cause bleeding; hut where pruning has been ueglected, we 
would prune even as late as the first of April. Prune apple 
trees any time during the winter. 

Ui'Lanh Cranrkrriks, —(M. U., Canajoharie, 2V. Y.) —Try 
a few plants. We have never seen a good plantation, nor 
have we tried growing cranberries on dry ground, therefore 
cannot speak from cxperieuM. 


Brown on Straw.— Will some one, through the 
columns of the Rural, inform me how to color 
brown on straw ?—S. J. D., Fentce, W. Y., 1862. 

» ■ ♦ ■ > - 

[St-SOUL NOTIOK.] 

A Relublb Concern. — Reader, we can assure you from 
personal knowledge that D. B. Dk Land & Co. a Chemical 
Saleratus can be relied on as being perfectly pure, healthy, 
aud uniform iu it* result*. Tho proprietors uto also reliahlo 
men, who have, by Integrity and perseveranco, built up » 
mammoth business within a few years past. Try the Saleratus 
and prove our words true for yourselves. It is for side by all 
wholesale and retail dealers in the country. 













[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

DREAMS. 


O, reactifcl dream*, how yt> tome ami go 
Over the spirit, we cannot know; 

How ye bring to our yearning’ heart* once more 
The dear Ones who passed to the mystic shore; 
And the lost and the absent awhile call back 
To walk with us o'er the lone life-track. 

But sweet it is, when the cares of day, 

By the Angel of Sleep, have been banished away 
from the beautiful realm where the free soul flies, 
When the oalin stars look from the holy skies, 

To see the uniting of severed bands, 

And feel the pressure of friendly hands. 

O, beautiful dreams, yc are gifts of love 
To the pure in heart from the father above; 

And visions of darkness, ye, too, are sent, 

With haunting voices ye cry “repent;” 

For a fearful realm is the land of sleep, 

When hidden guilt in the heart lies deep. 

Fond voices sweet that are hushed for aye 
from the weary paths of the restless day, 

Life's griefs seetu less and its joys more bright, 

I If ye speak to me in the solemn night; 

And every dream of the loved and true 
Strengthens my heart for the right anew. 

And so may it be when the last long sleep 
Shall settle above me in calmness deep; 

When my soul forever unfettered flies 
To the land of the blessed beyond the skies, 

The life-day done and its labors through, 

May I part no more from the loved and true. 
Cambria, N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural Now-Yorker.] 

SECOND-CLASS FEMALE WRITERS OF FICTION. 

The number of tales evidently written with a 
tacit understanding on their author's part that such 
imaginings aie but beings of a breath, is not more 
tin amazement than a modern anomaly in literature. 
Certainly, there have been second-class story writers 
for centuries, who were happy if they received but 
a passing glance from the dear public, aud expect¬ 
ant, with a stoicism that would have been sublime 
had it not been so stupid, of talking a Lethean plunge 
out of sight the moment that their immediate dibi ts 
ceased. Now, the number of these apparent self- 
negators is swelled to thousands. Volume-writers 
see their books die with a pang; but in these latter 
days the mass of female magazine story-tellers ap¬ 
pear to haVe discovered that to be quickly handed 
by Forgetfulness into Oblivion is, on the whole, a 
pleasant little ceremony. 

But oftentimes, while Appearance is asserting one 
thing, Reality, in the author's mind, is living out the 
opposite; and wo may be sure, lor multitudinous 
reasons, that many a woman has written fiction out 
of her sore need,—and because the popular taste 
demanded that, and thatonly,—in a famished, dissat¬ 
isfied mood, sadly conscious of forcing her nature 
from a higher course. Rhe knew that her talents 
were adapted to other purposes—to longer-lived 
work: that though she could never move where 
the Be Stakes, Brontes, and Avstinb of novclistic 
lore, hold their high court, she had, nevertheless, of 
other sorts, a kindred degree of strength. But the 
Time is often the maker of the Fate; and it the 
predominating impulse ol the present" is to reject 
Wisdom because clad in graver robes than Folly, 
the Wants, both social and pecuniary, will rise up to 
do Time's bidding. 

To such women the consequences are most sad. 
Let none suppose that the fictions written by them 
are an author’s effortless play. On the contrary, 
they require, from the circumstances under which 
they are composed, an outlay of mental labor which; 


will look with pitying and forgiving eyes upon his 
suffering earth-wearied children, and at last grant 
them the boon they so fervently ask, “ Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.” Omega. 

Columbus, I'a., 3862. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

JUDGING AND BEING JUDGED. 

All the world should not be judged by the few 
with whom we come in daily contact. If our hus¬ 
bands, or wives, are disagreeable, or unreasonable, 
we are not to conclude all men and women are 
equally so. To me, there is regret and sorrow in this 
sparring and accusing each other. It shows so 
vividly how much disagreement and bitterness 
there are among families where all should be har¬ 
mony and love. 

How tew people there are who are qualified to 
live whole lives, peacefully, together. Or if they do 
not quarrel, there is no love, and each heart is 
silently weeping and breaking. It is generally con¬ 
ceded to be more in a woman’s power to reuderhome 
bright, or cheerless, than in a man’s—perhaps, be¬ 
cause she is more constantly .there. Nearly all 
men will be influenced in time, by a patient, gentle, 
loving woman. A few. It is sadly true, will heed¬ 
lessly trample on every generous, noble impulse, 
and unfeelingly, ruthlessly, rend asunder every 
heart-string, and render a woman’s life a curse and 
death a welcome messenger. Cold, unsympatlosing, 
unloving, exacting, to the last, but O, wc hope, not 
many such. And there are some, as good men as 
ever lived, bound to fretters, pouters, and every 
way uncomfortable wives. And some men who 
would have been noble, aud useful, have been 
driven to the grogshop by an untidy, disorderly, 
careless wife, who, perchance, was kind and good 
natured. We are not perfect, and we muBt not 
cease to strive more and more to follow the golden 
rule, and to forgive as we hope to bo forgiven. 
To be married is not to enter a state of unalloyed 
felicity, nor a respite from care, nor yet an exemp¬ 
tion from watchfulness and self-government. It is 
to enter upon a new and untried existence; and 
werh we rightly attuned and adapted, it would afford 
us the greatest happiness which can be enjoyed in 
this present, life. Queecuy. 

BY-GONES. 

“Dear me! If I could only live my life over 
again, I wouldn’t be where I am this hour!” sighed 
Mrs. John Turner to herself, as she slipped the 
stocking she was darning off her left hand, and 
commenced softly rocking to aud fro with a most 
lachrymose expression of countenance. “ I can see 
every day just where I might have acted with more 
wisdom and prudence, and it keeps tormentin’ every 
hour of my life. If I could only live it all over 
again! But it’s too late now; and all I can do is to r 
sit down and mourn over what mighl have been!” a 
Anri Mrs. John Turner resumed her stocking, I 
and continued her lamenting—a vague, weak, indefi- t 
nile sort of lamenting, which did not have its root o 
in any deep, present, purpose of amendment; which 
was not a healthful repentance of the mistakes and a 
wrong-doing of the past, and would not make of n 
them stepping-stones to future growth and improve- v 
rnent. And how much of this weak, aimless regret, <’ 
over mistakes and follies of the past, there is in the n 
world. It amounts to little or noth ing , after all; for p 
if these lugubrious people were to live their lives 1< 
Over again, it Is very probable that they would not 
be very much improved. The same habits of heart u 
and character would produce like results, and tl 
nobody will grow, morally or mentally, without a 1 
determinate, overshadowing purpose to do so. b 

Dear reader, it is folly and nonsense to waste your g 
life in vain regrets over might-have-beens! Of v 



tney are composed, an outlay ot mental labor which; course, there’s no denying that you ought to be a 
if it. could be appreciated, would appall in place of great deal wiser and better than you are. Look the 
amusing their readers. 1 bus women toil on, the facts in the face, lie sorry, with a true and sincere 


shuttle of whose thoughts would ply easily betwixt 
the sober-colored, substantial stuil's of life, but who 
weave these airy, gossamer fabrics with a great pain 
at the heart—a consciousness of lost time, of misdi¬ 
rected talent, and even of moral wrong done to 
themselves. The real strength of a mind so bent 
from its inclination is scattered amid rubbish. It is 
sad to find a brilliant thought, like a bewildered 
stranger, astray. In our fashionable “ lady novels,” 
wo sometimes see a few lines where Nature con¬ 
quered and forced away all meretricious entice¬ 
ments, and something true and strong starts 
out in Hashing disagreement with surrounding inan¬ 
ity. These are gleams from the woman’s real life, 
undimmed by false Arf.—those are her wasted gems, 
dropped where those capable of appreciating thorn 
will seldom search, and rejected by (he more fre¬ 
quent reader, hurrying on to the 11 denouement.” 
Le Roy, N. Y., 1862, Eliza Woodworth. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker,] 

IS IT WRONG? 

Poor Susan, sorrow Ruth never before laid so heavy hands 
upon her. She prays daily for that which mortals have no 
right to pray for,—death ,—[Rural New-YorJcer. 

Alas, there are many such in our land—many 
who are hopelessly mourning ever the utter ruin 
and desolation of the heart’s fairest prospects— 
whose light of life is gone out, and who, with tear- 
blinded eyes and stumbling feet, grope along life’s 
pathway, murmuring, “How long, 0, Lord, how 
long”—who are daily wishing and praying for death. 
Is it wrong? 

Earth's varied scenes of beauty attract not their 
eyes, her sweetest music-strains charm not their 
ears, her fleeting joys and pleasures allure them 
no longer; their hopes, their aims, their very hearts 
arc dead; life is a burden; and knowing and feel¬ 
ing this, is if. strange that they should look forward 
to the deep peace and quietness of the grave, where 
“ the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest!” Is it wrong? 

Only on the bosom of the Infinite is there perfect. 
rest; only In the arms of His love can the mourners 
of earth find the sympathy and consolation which 
they need; in His presence alone is there “fullness 
of joy." And is it wrong to anticipate (his blessed¬ 
ness, nay, to wish and pray for the time to come 
when they may lay down their burdens of toil and 
care, of grief and suffering—when their feet shall 
stand firmly upon the other side ol the liver, their 
wailing changed to singing, their bitterest sorrows 
to everlasting joys —when “God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall thero 
be any more pain?” Is it wrong? 

We pray lor life and life’s daily blessings; then 
why not for its last and greatest blessing —its 
crown ? Is it wrong to pray for death? 

Perhaps so; but. i believe the good Father above, 
knowing their human weakness and imperfection, 


repentance, for all the opportunities which you have clenched fiercely, and on every lineament is plainly 
wasted, tor all the wrong you have done, and the stamped the patriot's wordR, *• My Country ami my 
good you have omitted to do, and then set yourself God;” and on the pule, resolved brow of the sleeper 
bravely to work to make the must of what remains, by his side is written. “ Victory or Death.” A look 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

WORKING FOR PAY. 

by Kate woodland. 

Tiik mortals of earth are nil working for pay; 
v The youthful nod aged, the sober mnl gay. 

The learned and the ignorant, lowly and high, 

The poor and the wealthy, nil look hy-and hy 
for K<mrJhing to pay them for conflict* and strife, 
for the struggles of hope and the labors of life, 
s 

j The Miser is working for glittering pay, • 

And he counts o'er his treasures mid hoards them away, 
And thinks their possession will pay him for toil, 

For suffering privation, for sin-laden spoil; 

While the poor man, who labors till daylight is o’er, 

) Is content if he keeps pressing want from his door. 

The Belle, who rejoices in flounces and beaux, 

Gets tlie pay that she works for as fast as she goes; 

The Student, who pores o'er his volume at night, 
i Sees afar in the distant his payment so bright; 

Life's workshop is tilled with tlie toilers for fame, 

Whose future reward is the glory of name. 

i The Patriot Soldier, who looks for no bay 
To garland lus brow, is yet working for pay, 

And receives it the moment lie sees id his feet 
TJie country ho loves in her triumph complete; 

And Martyrs, who die for the truths that they love, 

Take their pay in advance, uml invest, it. above 

The Mother, who toils for the child of her love, 

Is content if good, wise, great., or noble, lie prove; 

The Philanthropist feels that his labors are paid, 

If one wretched bosom more happy he’s made; 

And the Christian will suffer all sorrowing now 
for the crown (hat hereafter shall circle his brow. 

In some form or manner, for some kind of pay, 

The mortals of earth are all working to day; 

Alaal for the many who never will gain 
The riches they covet for heart, body, or brain; 

Alas! for the hopes that are Scattered in air, 

For the souls that grow weary with labor and care. 

Alas! for the prospered who find, when too lute, 

That their pay has been drawn from a Wurthhss estate; 
Alas! lor the hands that must reap what they sow, 

When the harvest is thistles, anil gathered in woo; 

Alas! for the reaper, whose bountiful seed 
Was sown by the wayside, or choked |,y the weed. 

But the faithful who labor, whose struggles and strife 
Are rewarded by nothing they meet with in life, 

Shall surely receive all the pay that is due, 

In the Master's Own time, With Jolt interest, too; 

We shall reap wind we sow, be it herbage or dust, 

For God, in His Infinite wisdom, is just. 

Carlton, N. Y., 1862. 
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[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 

THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

The battle is over, the fierce conflict ended, and 
night, silence, and death brood over tbo field which 
a few, short hours ago swunned with countless 
hosts, and resounded with the roar of cannon and 
the clashing of bayonets, blended with the shrieks 
of the wounded and dying. 

Oh! that bloody battle-field, that scene of carnage 
and desolation! It haunts me by day and night,— 
my waking and sleeping dreams; and as 1 sit here 
with my bead bowed upon my clasped hands, 
endeavoring to shut out the awful sight, nnd cheat 
my heart into the belief that ii all i* but some dread 
phantasy of an overwrought imagination, it but. 
looms up before me the more vividly still. 

The pale moon, which is now smiling so calmly 
upon me, smiles, also, upon that battle-field; and 
the bright stars hold their holy vigils there as here. 
Those cold moonbeams,— how mockingly the rays 
bathe the gory field with its heaps of slain, and the 
ghastly upturned faces of the dead Me thinks the 
expression of the pale, dead faces, is a type ol their 
lust thoughts and vvords. A calm serenity pervades 
the countenance of one, as if his last words were, 
“Mother, Homq, Heaven.” Another has his hand 
clenched fiercely, and un every lineament is plainly 
stamped the patriot's words, “ My Country and my 


was the most danger there was he found, and they 
appeal to my pride to stifile my wild grief, and think 
proudly of one who sought, no higher honor than to 
die for his country,— that he was buried with mili¬ 
tary honors, and his name inscribed upon the scroll 
of fame. 

Oh! how little they know the human heart,— a 
mother’s heart. What has it to do with pride when 
its best a flee lions are concerned? Pageantry, potop, 
and fame! What are they to me? Can they give 
me back my boy, or sooth my aching heart? What 
is glory to me, or I to glory —the poor fleeting 
honors of this world? p 

’Tis said he fills an honored soldier’s grave. Oh 
rather give him back to me, and let Him be buried 
in the old graveyard at home, where I may weep 
and pray over his grave. Methinks ’twould cool 
my burning brow to rest it upon the sod that covers 
his dear dead heart. They say many are bowed 
with sorrow, this day, as I. They do blit jest,—did 
ever mother love like me? Was ever boy like mine? 
The country had its thousands, 1 had but my one— 
could it not have spared him to me. ’Tis said, Oh, 
God! that Thou art. full of mercy and loving kind¬ 
ness, but I feel only thy heavy rod. Why is this 
bitter cup presented to me? Why this burden 
heavier than I can bear? Why? Am I talking 
wildly, sacriligiously ? I know not: 1 only feel and 
know that tuy boy is //one, forever gone. 

Oh, Father, deal gently with a mother’s broken 
heart; let me not. question the wisdom of Thy 
decrees; teach my rebellious lips to murmur, “ Thy 
will be done,” and day and night will f bow before 
Thy footstool, praying, ever praying, that my boy 
and 1 may meet again, and sit down together upon 
the bank of the river of life, which maketb glad the 
“ city of our God.” 

Oh! young, betrothed maiden, thy slight form 
drooping with its weight of woe, in the shadowy 
depths of thy dark eyes, burdened with unshed 
tears, can be read a tale of anguish that, can never 
pass away; and thy small, pale hands, pressed upon 
thy heart, which is slowly breaking for the noble, 
true and brave, who, loving thee, loved his country 
more, and shed bis best blood in its defence. Terri¬ 
ble, indeed, iH thy first realization of sorrow and 
death I 

How sadly to-night the wife gathers her little 
flock around her, longing yet dreading to hear the 
worst. 

“ Oh ! pale, pale face I Oh! helpless hands; 

Sweet eyes by fruitless watching wronged, 

Yet turning ever toward the land 
Where war’s red hosts are thronged, 

She secs no conquering ling unfurled, 

She hears no victory's brazen roar, 

But a dear face which was her world, 

Perchance, she'll kiss no more. 

Yesterday, they say, a tick) was won,— 

Her eyes ask tidings of the fight; 

But tell her of the dead alone, 

Who lay out in the night 


In mercy tell her that his name 
Was not upon the fatal list, 

That not among the heaps of slain 
Dumb arc the lip* she's kissed.” 

In the present great national crisis, our women 
should leach themselves the bitter lesson of life, 
“to suffer and be strong.” Even now, many are 
the Spartan mothers of our land who. with uutrem- 
bHng band, buckle on the swords of their sons, and, 
without, a tear or sigh, exclaim, “ I have given him 
to his country, the God of battles defend him!” 

My heart is full of deeper sadness, and my tears 
fall like rain, when 1 think of one who “went forth 
from among us to fight, bleed, and die, if need be, 
tiir his native land. Noble, true, and brave, “none 
knew him but to love, none named him save to 
praise.” But he, too, perished in the “good cause.” 

Wen* the green laurels which thou hadst already 
won, too heavy for the young brow around which 
they were entwined? With “ Excelsior ” forever on 
thy lips, and burning in thy heart, did it not cause 
thee a pang to enter into the “ valley of shadows”— 
out off in all the promising brightness of thy young 
manhood, with the great untried field of Life spread 
out before thee, in which those thoughts to accom- 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
SYMPATHY. 

Bkar ye one another's burdens.—Gal. 6: 2. 

Of all divine commands the gospel gives, 

None hath more deep import than this, for none 
So great and good hut they mny hid their hearts 
Remember it—none so east down by sin 
lint they this holy law uiay strive to keep. 

i 

ITmlmnd, who bast the pence mid joy of her 
Whom thou hast sworn to love, in thine own hands. 
Scorn not, to listen to her potty griefs. 

She will return thy love with grateful heart. 

How peaceful shall your journey he, as down 
Life's troubled stream yo glide, it' ye but heed 
The Savior's words, “ Each other's burdens hear.” 

Sister and brother, in your childhood’s home, 

By love surrounded, still we know that youth 
Hath its own griefs and cares till it hath learned 
Life's deep stem lesson, discipline O, learn, 

This precept well; ’twill bless ye now, and be 
A sweet reniemhranee cvennwrc, if, 

In life’s young thorn, each other's griefs ye hear. 

Neighbor, is there within your midst but one 
Sickness and want hath sorely visited; 

Relieve his needs, speak words of cheer, and with 
A loving heart share all his sorrows, and 
The God of Love- will look with pitying eye 
Upon thy day of grief, and heal thy wounds. 

Christian, striving by the aid of prayer 
To gain the victory over sin and win 
A fadeless crown above, thy heart is not 
The only sent of strife. Others, like thee, 

Are fighting the good tight; seek them, 

Mingle thy tears nnd prayers with theirs; bear yo 
Each other's burdens, and fulfil 1 Christ’s law. 

Geneva, Win., 1862. B. C. D. 

WHO ABIDES? 

The worldly man loves the world. That is the 
object of his affection; but that is changing and 
perishing; the world passeth away. The Christian 
loves God; that is the object on which he fixes his 
heart; and God is everlasting; in Him there is no 
change; lie endures forever. And while the loved 
object in which the worldly mail delights vanishes 
away, and while he himself is hurried away from 
its enjoyment, the object of the Christian’s regard 
abides the same; and as that object fills and satisfies 
the soul, he himself may bo said to abide, for he can 
never bo permanently separated from the God he 
loves. Yen, he himself shall live forever and dwell 
where God is — he abidoth forever. 

The love of the Christian, in opposition to the lust 
of the world, abideth forever. If by it we under¬ 
rate the inordinate desire which we have for these 
things, that, too, passeth away. But the love which 
the Christian has for God, the object of his regard, 
is inextinguishable. It abides forever; and so does 
his love for his fellow-creatures. Charity, love, 
never fuilcth; whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away, * * And now abideth faith, hope, charity; 
these three; and the greatest of these is charity, or 
love; it abides forever. And the Christian's love is 
inseparable from himself; as that endures, so he 
abideth forever. And the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever. 

- > < » ■ <- 

THE TRUE MEASURE OF LIFE. 

Life is measured by quality, not by quantity. 
Not bow long, how easy, how tranquil, how golden 
bright, but how much, and in what kind, is the ques¬ 
tion. Methuselah lived a thousand years. Jesus 
lived thirty. Doubtless Methuselah was eupeptic, 
moderate and well to-do; and doubtless on New 
Year’s day he gave a grand dinner to his grand¬ 
children and great-grand-children lo the thirtieth 
and fortieth generation: told them how he had suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching his very green old age, what he 
ate, what he drank, how many miles he walked, how 


Don’t, my friends, spend the rest of your years of sadness overshadows the joyous lace of one, as if plish so much, didst not thy whole soul go forth in many hours he slept; and bade them to do likewise, 


in fruitless lamentations. Because you have done 
wrong, that is no proof that you always need to do 
so. Resolve to do right, to make more of yourself, 
with the help and strength of God, aud for you the 
“end shall be better than tlm beginning.” If there 
were less weeping anil more working in the world, it 
would be better for lh« whole race. I'se your com¬ 
mon sense, which most of us do shamefully abuse. 
What good will you accomplish, what better oil'will 
you be, for simple regret that works no change nor 
growth? Be slothful no longer, but prove, by a 
better living, that your repetitaucfc is of that kind 
which makes the experience of the past tributary to 
the present, and ivorketli out a reward great and 
eveilasting.— Home Magazine. 

BE HAPPY AS YOU ARE, 

Wife, and mother, are you tired, and out of 
patience with your husband's and your children’s 
demands upon your time and attention? Are you 
tempted to speak out angry feelings to that faithful, 
but perhaps sometimes heedless or exacting hus¬ 
band of yours, or to scold and fret lo t hose beautiful 
ones? Do you groan, and say, “what a fool I was 
to leave my father, where 1 lived in ease and in 
quiet.” Are you, by reason of the care and weari¬ 
ness of body which wifehood and motherhood must 
bring, forgetful and ungrateful fur their comforts 
and their joys? Oh wile, and mother, what if a 
stroke should smite your husband and lay him low— 
what it your children should be snatched from your 
arms, and your bosom — what if there were no true, 
strong hearts for you to lean upon — what if there 
were no soft little innocents to nestle in your arms, 
and to love you or to receive your love? How 
would it be with you then? 15 patient, and kind, 
dear wife. Be unwearying, and long suffering, dear 
mother, for you know not how long you may tarry 
with them. Let there he nothing for you to remem¬ 
ber. which will ring your heart with remorse if they 
leave you alone. Let there be nothing for them but 
sweetness and love unutterable, if you are called to 
leave them by the way. Be patient, be pitiful, be 
tender of them all; for Death will step, sooner or 
later, between them and you. And oh! what would 
you do if you should be doomed fo sit solitary and 
forsaken through years and years? Be happy as 
you are, even with all your trials; for, believe me, 
thou wife of a loving and pure husband, thuro is no 
lot in life so blessed as thine own.— Rahway Repub¬ 
lican, 
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The most, important lesson of life is to know how 
to be happy within ourselves, when homo is our 
comfort, and all in it. Do not refine away happi¬ 
ness by thinkiug that which is good may be better. 


he found it hard to die and give up that world in 
which, perchance, he had found naught save happi¬ 
ness Another lias his lips half parted, as if with 
his latest breath he called upon the being he loved 
boston earth, — “Mother. Oh, Mother!”—believing 
the strong love she bore for him would revive his 
failing energies, and fan the flickering fires of life 
into a flame once more. What a bright, happy look- 
one young face wears, his arms thrown carelessly 
above his head, like a tired child lying down to 
rest, and a smile hovering around his lips as if his 
dreams were very pleasant, Alas, they will know 
no awakening. 

The news of the “great battle” has spread far 
and near with lightning speed, and who, save those 
who experience it, can imagine the darkness of the 
pall which to-night enshrouds so many hearts and 
homes in our once peaceful land? Jlow many, 
to-night, are on their bended knees, wrestling in 
prayer to God to have mercy upon their loved ones, 
longing wildly (hough vainly to hear some tidings 
of the absent, and suffering all the horrors of that 
suspense which “ maketh the heart sick even unto 
death.” What sighs aud moans of anguish break 
upon the startled air, full of grief too deep for tears. 
Woman, patient, loving, self-sacrificing woman, her’s 
is Ihe heaviest burden; her’s is the rankling wound 
that never heals; pangs sharper than a two-edged 
sword pierce her bosom. She finds the heart can 
“ break and brokenly live on.” God help the moth¬ 
ers, daughters, and wives who have just received 
the “latest war news” confirming their worst fears. 
Listen to a mother’s mournful wailings: My boy! 
my boy! my brave and gallant boy, my only son, 
Ihe pride and darling of my life, dead:- 1 That noble 
young bead so often pillowed upon my bosom, now- 
resting upon the gory battle-field; those bright, 
golden curls dabbled aud stiff with blood; the lung, 
dark lashes never more to lie lifted by will of the 
sleeper, sweeping his pale cheeks? Ah! the light of 
the whole world has died out lor me; now those dear 
eyes, which ever beamed with love, are closed,— 
those chiseled lips that I would gladly die to press 
to mine once morel What name lingered there 
last, dying away with his latest breath? Whose 
should it be save mine , his mother’s? No other love 
has ever stepped between us — mine in life, mine in 
death! thank God, all mine. 

Dead! Will the sun shine on the morrow, the 
birds sing, and the flowers bloom as on yesterday? 
Will I never more hear my darling’s bounding foot¬ 
step cross the home threshold? his merry voice ring¬ 
ing out, making music all around? They tell me 
he was not afraid to die. Afraid! my gallant boy, 
who never feared ought save doing wrong? That 
he fought bravely, and to the last his slight figure 
could be seen iu the thickest of the light,— where 


the prayer — 


“ spare me, great God, lift up my drooping brow ; 
I am content to die, but oh, not now,” 


Who bent above thee whispering, “ Let me kiss auu l MUUC,Uttn * ™ UI lo avtHU ine wear ana 
him for his mother?” Far from home and friends tear of conscience and love. Jesus put his whole 

he died, and found a lonely grave among strangers; bt ' ing into * ct > 5 rowded the ^' 'litles into the 
but. such as he need no marble slab or glaring m omeuts, died daily for his mothers apd sisters,and 

epitaph to mark his resting place, for his name is Baidt0 his McndB ’ “ Would ^ ou th< ‘ life ever- 


advising them to be temperate in all things, especi¬ 
ally in working and thinking, to keep themselves 
anxious; to let other people take care of themselve% 
and to be particularly careful to avoid the wear and 
tear of' conscience and love. Jesus put his whole 
being into every act, crowded the eternities into the 


engraved upon the scroll of fame, and enshrined in 
loving hearts. Darkly and heavily will the shadows 
gather around his home, without the light of his 
presence, and loved ones weep bitter tears, for he 
will come no more. The night is fast waning, and 
the stars are fading from the sky; soon all nature 
will awake to life, and light, and joy, but mocking 
the terror-stricken earth. In our blindness and 
short-sightedness, we call out, “ Who is sufficient tor 
these things?” “ Let us bow meekly, knowing that 
il will all be revealed in His good time.” 

A. A, Co., Maryland, 1802. A. W. C. 

Titk little vexations and minor miseries of life 
can only be met with patience and philosophy. 
They can't be “put down” like an insurrection, nor 
expelled like a bad church member. The best that 
can fie done with them is to pay as little attention 
to them as possible, and not to double their power 
by fretting over them. As the immortal Shakspeare 
says—we don’t remember exactly where— 

“ for every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there’s none; 

If there is one, try and find it; 

If there Isn't, never mind it.” 

-> » ♦ ■ -*- 

The best Legacy.— The most precious legacy 
that a parent can give to a*child, is that throughout 
all its after life it should, iu connection with every¬ 
thing that is wise, and true, and just, and pure, and 
Spiritual, call to mind father and mother. It is a 
blessed privilege for parents to write their names 
on the child's conceptions of wisdom, and truth, 
and justice, and purity, and spirituality, so that 
all through life, when the child thinks of these 
things, he shall instantly associate with them father 
and mother.— II. W. Beecher. 
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There are miseries which wring the very heart. 
Some want even food; they dread the winter. Others 
eat forced fruits; artificial heats change the earth 
and seasons to please their palates. I have known 
citizens, because grown rich, so execrably'dainty as 
to swallow at a morsel the nourishment of a hun¬ 
dred families. Great arc they who can behave well 
in these extremities. Let me he nor happy nor 
uuliappy—that, is, neither rich nor poor. I take 
sanctuary in an honest mediocrity. — Bruyere. 


said to his friends, “ Would you have the ,life ever¬ 
lasting, do as I do; take up the cross.” Methuselah 
is a name in the Hebrew Bible; Jesus is the power 
and victory of an endless life iu the world's heart. 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay, 
better one moment ol Jesus than a thousand years 
of Methuselah.— 0. B. Frolhingham. 

COMFORT AND COUNSEL. 

Grace, mercy and peace be with you. I am 
well, and 1 verily count more of the sufferings of 
my Lord, than of this world's luster and over-gilded 
glory, I dare not say but my Lord bath fully 
recompensed rny sadness with 11 is joys, my losses 
with His own presence. I find it a sweet and rich 
thing to exchange my sorrows with Christ’s joys; 
my afflictions with that sweet, peace I have with 
Himself. Go on, my dear brother, in the strength 
of the Lord; put Christ’s love to the trial, and put 
upon it burdens, and then will it appear lOve 
indeed. We employ uot IT is love, and therefore we 
know it not. Lotus be faithful, and care for our 
own part, which is to do and suffer for Him; and 
lay Christ's part on Himself, and leave it there. 
Duties are ours, events are God's. When our faith 
gooth to meddle with events, and to question God’s 
providence, and beginneth to say, “How wilt thou 
do this, and that?" we lose ground. We have noth¬ 
ing to do there. It is our part to let the Almighty 
exercise ITis own office.— Rutherford. 

-« . ♦ . «- 

God’s Care.—“ I was once called,” says Mr. Jay, 
“to attend the dying bed of a young female. In 
answer to my inquiries, she replied, “I have little 
to relate as to my experience. 1 have been much 
tempted; but this is my sheet anchor. He hath 
said, ‘Him that corneth unto me 1 will in nowise 
cast out,’ I know 1 come to Him, and 1 expect lie 
will be as good as His word. Poor and unworthy 
as I am, He will not trifle with me nor deceive 
me. It would be beneath His greatness as well as 
goodness.’ ” 

- +«♦»-» - - 

Man’s works, even iu their most perfect form, 
always have more or less excitement in them. 
God’s works ure calm and peaceful, both ill nature 
aud in His word. Hence Wordsworth, who is, 
above all men, tbo poet of nature, seldom excites 
the feelings, because he is so true to liis subject 
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DEPARTMENT. 



M Op nil the flags that float aloft, 

O'er Neptune’s gallant tars, 

That wave on high, in victory, 

Almve the sons of Mars, 

Give us the flag—Columbians flag— 

The emblem of the free, 

Whose flashing stars blazed through our Wars 
For Truth and Liberty. 

Then dip it, lads, in Ocean’s brine, 

And give it three times three, 

And fling it out. ’mid song and shout, 

The Banner of the Sea.” 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., APRIL 12, 1862. 

THE WAR’S PROGRESS. 

FACTS, SCENES, INCIDENTS, ETC. 
Army Movements in the South-West. 

There ia now every indication that a grand 
battle is to be fought in the South-West, and that 
shortly. •!ndging from such data as are given to the 
press, the Federal anil rebel forces are concentrating 
lor a fearful and sanguinary struggle; and that our 
readers may fully comprehend the “siIllation/’ we 
give such correspondence as can be found in those 
journals which possess excellent facilities for obtain¬ 
ing intormulion. 

The special correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, at Savannah, Tennessee, under date of 
March 27th„ writes thus: 

REBEL M ovem f.nts. —Everyday’s advices confirm 
the views I advanced the other day, of the rebel plan 
of operations. They are concentrating the forces of 
their “ Army of the Mississippi ” at the point on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad nearest to our 
positions on the river, and are preparing to move 
rapidly to the defense of the road, at any point we 
may threaten it. That, railroad constitutes the base 
of their new lino of defenses. 

Reforts from ^coittS. — No less than three of 
our scouts came in this morning, each reporting that 
he had been miles inside the rebel lines. They con¬ 
cur in estimating the rebel force al Corinth and 
vicinity at over seventy-five thousand, end reporting 
the daily arrival ot more troops from all the Gulf 
Slates. Impressment is going vigorously forward; 
the Purdy Court House is full of Union men; the 
advanced posts are gathering them up throughout 
the country, and willing, or unwilling, they are 
hurried into the ranks at, Corinth. Deserters say 
the army is full of such men, and that they only 
remain in the service through the difficulty of get¬ 
ting away. 

Beauukuahp Fortifying.— Meantime Beaure¬ 
gard is pushiug forward every preparation for a 
formidable resistance. Outposts are established at 
Purdy, Inca, and elsewhere along the railroad, at 
and above Chickasaw, on the river, and six miles in 
front of Corinth, directly toward our advance from 
Pittsburgh landing. Fortifications are being erec ted 
at, Corinth, and the raw levies are being put into as 
efficient a state as possible. Fortunately there is no 
occasion lor being uneasy about the Corinth fortifi¬ 
cations. They are like the pot-handle—it is no 
further around than over them. 

There is no need to disguise the fact that we have 
serious work ahead of us. The rebels are not well 
posted, but they have the most skillful engineers 
from the old United Slates army. They are not 
inspired by successes, but limy have their pel Gene¬ 
ral at their head, and desperation must nerve them 
for a last terrible struggle. Not only dues Memphis 
fall with Corinlh, but defeat here opens lo an army 
larger than that of the Potomac the whole territory 
of the Gulf States, and the.rebels are not ignorant 
of the extremity of their peril. 

Secession Despondency. — Through the entire 
region of country adjacent to our extended lines, the 
secessionists talk despond ingly. Many active rebels 
do noi hesitate to admit their failure, and are only 
anxious that their leaders, while arms still make 
them formidable, even in defeat, should use their 
power to secure favorable terms from the victorious 
enemy. At Purdy, in spile of a rebel garrison of 
nearly three regiments, the resident rebels are 
utterly refusing the Conlederate bonds in any form, 
or at any rate of discount. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the people are not 
informed of their disasters. J have found none, in 
the course of conversations with scores of them at 
different points outside our lines, who were ignorant 
of the retreat from Columbus and Manassas, the 
magnitude of the Henry and Donelson defeats, the 
occupation ot Nashville, the capture of Roanoke 
island, Winchester, and even New .Madrid, of which 
last they hod Information about as soon us wo had. 
it has been supposed that the common people have 
been kepi in ignorance of these disasters, but 1 luivo 
always found them fully alive to their magnitude. 

The Union Freeing. —Accounts of South Ten¬ 
nessee U monism have been highly rose-colored,from 
those of tne first exploring gunboats on down. There 
are warm Union men here, and in far greater pro¬ 
portionate numbers than at Nashville, but the great 
mass of the people, and all the leaders are, as they 
have been, secessionists. Savannah itself is Union; 
I do not think the same can be said of the county, 
and 1 am confident, after careful observation and 
inquiry, that it can at any rate lie said of none of the 
adjacent counties. The better classes here, except 
perhaps in Savannah, are all secessionists. Where 
you find one intelligent, educated man on .our side, 
you will find fifty against us. 1 know no reason for 
blinking such facts, or for exciting delusive hopes, 
by exaggerating the Union sentiment. Continued 
successes, 1 make no doubt, will develop abundance 
ol new-born loyalty, 

Mi8si8.sn'Ft Prisoners.—P risoners are brought 
in occasionally from the rebel pickets. The well- 
known Indiana scout, Horace Bell, and a couple of 
our 5th Ohio cavalrymen, made a dash on a rebel 
picket yesterday, and brought away a couple of 
Mississippians, They wore well dressed in gray 
uniforms, and appeared intelligent. General Wal¬ 


lace asked if they were disposed to tell anything i 
about the position or numbers of their army. “ No, 
sir,” promptly responded the elder of the two. “ I 
do not think it would be honorable, and I won’t tell < 
anything about it.” They were armed with a short, 
rifled, muzzle-loading carbine, very much like the 
old-fashioned yager, and bearing the stamp of a 
New Orleans manufacturer. 

Prospects. — A messenger started across the 
country four days ago, with dispatches lor General 
Buell. * * * At last accounts Buell’s forces 
were crossing Puck River. Capt.. Leland, Commis¬ 
sary on Gen. Grant’s Staff, has orders to have 
rations prepared for double the number of men now 
here. And, meanwhile, the fortifications go on at 
Corinth, and our men lie quietly along the river lines. 

The Louisville Journal publishes the following 
letter, stating that it was written by a finely educated 
Northern citizen who was temporarily connected 
with the United States army, and is uow sojourning 
in Nashville. The Journal further says, wo caiiuot. 
doubt that a battle is about to take place, and that, 
both in its character and consequences, it will be 
one of the most tremendous conflicts'of modern times: 

NasitvIM.b, Mart'll 24, 1862. 

Gentlemen:—N o close observer of the move¬ 
ments and counter-movements of the armies of the 
two belligerents for the past few weeks can doubt 
that a bade is soon to be fought, which, in magni¬ 
tude and destruction of life, has as yet had no paral¬ 
lel in the whole course of this sanguinary strife. 
The Confederates are marshalling their hosts from 
the Potomac to the Indian Territory, and from 
Island No. 10 to the Southern Gulf Braxton Bragg 
comes from his lonesome prison at Pensacola and 
Mobile Bay, bringing his well-drilled if no! well- 
disciplined army of artillerist* to the number of 
thirty thousand. Evans the Georgian, comes from 
Manassas with the flower of that army who fought us 
last July, in numbers about, forty thousand. John¬ 
son, the renowned Albert Sidney, ol Mormon and 
Bowling Green notoriety, with his army, which a 
short month since fled in such a panic through this 
quiet city, has restored order to his command, and 
now conies to wipe out the dishonor of that flight 
with about twenty thousand men. Then come* 
Rev. Gen. Polk, marshalling his hell■ hounds from 
Columbus and the river batteries, in all about thirty 
thousand. 

Then they have numerous other Generals with 
numerous other hosts from the various States of the 
South-West, till Hie rebels have concentrated a 
force whose right wing rests at Decatur. Alabama, 
and left at Island No. 10 in the Mississippi river, the 
whole forming a semi-circle of about two hundred 
thousand men, under the best, rebel General, Pierre 
Toutant Beau regard. Their forces are well arranged 
to take advantage of a victory, which they expect 
will surely crown their endeavors; and indeed they 
have an army more formidable in all respect* than 
any we have yet encountered. Beauregard, since 
he came West, has been very laboriously and suc¬ 
cessfully engaged in bring order out of disorder and 
courage out of dismay, and generally re-organizing 
the whole army Gy displacing the old and cowardly, 
and those who hod been tiled and found wanting. 
Pillow and Floyd are entirely without, commands, 
and Breckinridge, the child of flattery, has only a 
small brigade. Gen. Volk, too, has been almost, 
stripped of his command, and many others of the 
like stump I might mention. He has arranged all 
his numerous cavalry, SO that he avails himself of 
their utmost capacities, where generally so worse 
than useless. Fume of thorn, as Morgan (of whom I 
cun find adventures enough to write a full letrer) 
and Forrest, keep constantly harrassing our pickets 
and getting iu our rear and acting us spies, ami such 
guerilla style us that, while the main force lie has 
near Fort Pillow drilling continually, that they may 
be expert in following up our retreating forces, and 
he confidently thinks to use them in that manner. 
Then he has a large fleet which has recently been 
brought up from New Orleans, with which he hopes 
to overcome Commodore Foote. Such is the dispo¬ 
sition of our foes. Truly a formidable host. 

Tlie War on the ,IIiN«bsip]i!. 

Tiik Island No. JO correspondent of the Chicago 
Times writes as follows: 

THE UK DELS ILLUMINATE TUB RIVER. 

The anxiety to get a boat down to New Madrid 
seems to be understood Gy the secessionists, and 
they, being fearful of some ol the tugs attempting a 
passage in the dark, have built at night enormous 
fires at the head of the Island, and assisted the illu¬ 
mination with a revolving reflector that at intervals 
throws its rays entirely across the river, making the 
Kentucky shore distinctly visible. It ia a scene for 
a painter. Above, some two miles, are the low, 
black hulls of our gun-boats, surrounded with their 
transports. So strong is the light that occasionally 
the dim outline of a soldier can be seen going 
around the tire. The island itself is almost sub¬ 
merged, and, being covered near the banks with a 
thick growth of bushes, it seems the covert at once 
ol secrecy and danger. 

IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF THE ENEMY 1 * SCHEMES. 

The tenacity with which they hold on here proves 
how valuable time is to them, and when driven from 
here it will doubtless be seen that while fighting at 
Island No. 10 they have been busy as beavers 
erecting stronger aud more formidable fortifications 
at points lower down. Where these points are we 
will only know when we get to them, and, perhaps, 
as iu this instance, shall bo surprised that such nat¬ 
ural facilities for defense should be overlooked. The 
1,800 miles of river from St. Louis to the Gulf are 
very imperfectly known to our generals, and we are 
dealing with an enemy'perfectly acquainted with 
every winding, cape and headland. 

A NEW BATTERY ERECTED RV GEN. POPE. 

A well-founded rumor is current here that Gen. 
Pope had orected*another battery two miles below 
Riddle's Point or Tiptouville. If so, it will com¬ 
mand the river down to the overflowed lauds on the 
Tennessee shore, and thus prevent the enemy's pas¬ 
sage between Island No. 10 and the Kentucky shore 
fortifications, and with Tiptouville and other points 
further South. 

The Nevis expresses the opinion, with a show of 
plausibility, that there is a co-operative relation 
between Gen. Grant’s expedition on the Tennessee 
river arid Commodore Foote’s flotilla at Island No. 
It), and Gen. Pope’s army at New Madrid, and that 
the operations of one have an intimate connection 
with the other. It may be developed, also, iu a day 
or two, that when it is time to take Island No. It), 
Commodore Foote will take it. In the mean time, 
we may direct our eyes to the Tennessee river in 
the expectation of witnessing most, important aud 
decisive events in that quarter. 

REPORT OF GEN. FOPE. 

General Pope's official report of the capture of 
New Madrid, Missouri, dated March 14, is too long 
for publication, but the following extracts are inter¬ 
esting: 

“A brief examination disclosed how hasty and 
precipitate had been the flight of the enemy. Their 
dead were found unburied, (heir suppers untouched 
standing on the tables, candles burning in the tents, 
and every other evidence of a disgraceful panic. 
Private baggage of officers and knapsacks of men 
were left behind. Neither provision nor ammuni¬ 
tion were carried oik Some attempt was made to 
carry ammunition, as boxes without number were 
found on the bunk of the river where the steamers 
ha<l been landed. 

“It is almost impossible to give any exact account 


of the immense quantities of property and supplies 
left in our hands. All their artillery, field batteries 
and siege guns, amounting to thirty-three pieces; 
magazines full of fixed ammunition of the lies! 
character; several thousand stands of Inferior small 
arms, with hundreds of boxes of musket cartridges, 
tents for an army of ten thousand men, horses, 
mules, wagons, entrenching tools, Ac., are among 
the spoils.' Nothing except, the men escaped, and 
they only with what, they wore. They landed on 
th« Opposite side of the river, and are scattered in 


terville, and the trees will be used to obstruct the That Black Flag.—T he rebels say they did not *1 
roads, and for the construction of abattig. have a black flag waving over Donelson, but that 

Gen. Johnston’s army is now encamped along a what was mistaken for such a menace was a Mis- r 
lino a hundred miles in extent — that is to say, on sissippi standard that had boon discolored by smoke 
the semi-circle formed by the Rappahannock, from so much as to be mistaken lor black. This may be , 
Gordonsville to Rappahannock. They are distributed true; at all events, It is a plausible explanation of ■ 
iu army corps, the same as they wore on the Poto- what was, if really made, a very foolish threat, 
mac, at the points where they are most, likely to be Louu Calls for SuiistitOteb.—T he staple of 
attacked. These points are—five miles north of the the advertising columns of the Richmond papers of 
town ol Orange; at the bridge where the road from tne latest dates ia the call for substitutes for the 
Culpepper to Louisa crosses the Rapldan to Ger- arm y. The lamentation* of the rebel organs over the 
mania; whore the road from Warrenton to Bowling slackness Of their soldiers’zeal acem to be well found- 
Green crosses the same stream; at Fredericksburg; U(b Instead of re-enlisting,anxipussoldier* publish 
and at Port Royal. advertisements for substitutes, and'the business has 

It, seems to he the impression among the rebels ven existence to a large class of brokers. Wo 
that Gen. McClellan will march down the old road, twt , no t,j ces from the advertising columns of 

near to the Potomac, taking Oecoquan and Dumfries the Dispatch ■ 

on his route, and will seek to occupy Fredericksburg. « Wanted- Subslitu<o§-$300 to $600. Ten sub- 
Johustou s let I, wing had been turned by General B t,Rates for a good artillery company. For good 
McClellan when, three weeks ago, the commander- m(m who are troe from military control, I will pay 
in-chief crossed the Potomac at Harpe.’s Ferry, and a bonu8 offtom $30() to $ 000 caah . Call this morn- 
setin motion the column of Gen. Banks. If Johnston - ftt No . 3 Tontb at .reet. Taos. B. Rees.” 
had remained at Centerville, his left flank would , Uy 10 O . c]ock to -riay, twenty able- 

have been turned by be entire tight wing of Gen. ^ ^ m 8ubf , tituteB for w hom a liberal 

McClellan, who would have attacked him simult*- bonim wil| bc glv(in . ri is neces sary that those 
neously in front and on both flanks. By retreating applyi h1iou1(1 bti n0 n-resident* of the State of 
when he did, he saves his entire army, all his artil- Virginia. Apply to Allred L. Holladay, Cary 
lery and baggage, and falls back to a position Htr00t) two tkml . s ftbove Tw , mb .” 
equally as susceptible of fortification and defence The loweHt . prlc( , ()fforod for a Hubs titutc is $50, 
as Manassas was._ an d the highest $600. 

The Manufacture of Ordnance. T " K SOKPTKR Broken,-“W e have tested the 

„ power of King Cotton and found him tube wanting,” 

Since the commencement of the war the three ,, „ ... , 

r c ,i ,, , . said Mr. Senimes. a Louisiana member of the Rebel 

foundries at West Point, South Boston, and Pitts- ,, . P , . . .. , 

,, . , Congress, in tuo course ot a debate which occurred 

burg, Penn., have together manufactured for the . .. , ’ . v ... ,, 

, ( ’ ° m that body on the 12th inRt, Nor was this all. 

ovuTiinen . jj r> Senimea admitted that the boasted power of 

EfovI^u cotton bad i ,roml to lie a and a snore, but 

Ten-Inch. io he acknowledged the improbability of interference 

Eight-hicH 07 from England, and declared that that nation, rather 

Seven-inch. i than make war with the United States, “would con- 

Tn'olvr'i'' m itid'/i-H".1 . 2 oo vert, her Government into an eleemosynary institu- 

Suventtienqioumlurs. 24 tiem for the maintenance of her hordes of starving 

Thirty q>oiin!l'i'I 1 ™ U...]’.i 4 i operatives.” Similar admissions were made by 

Fifty-pounders.. 36 other members of the so-called Congress. These 

ol^'lfundic^-pioundVrarillir^IIIIllII”!"!”" *5 are significant, indications. The lingering hope of 

One hundred and fifty-pounders. 9 foreign recognition—confessed by Yancey in his 

Guns of small caliber. 28 Now Orleans speech, to be utterly dead—was the 

, . , —— last straw at which the rebels grasped. The scepter 

Total number of cannon.1046 ... . ,, ... 

ol their great King is broken and Ins power gone. 

Of mortars and howitzers they have made— TI ,, . 

Heroic Chaplains.—W e proudly gather several 

Ten-inX'mortore 44 ”. 61 reported instances of heroic devotion on the part of 

Eight-inch morturs . 26 chaplains. They are not exceptional instances. 

Eight-inch howitzers... .JO \y 0 doubt no £ tbat a W eekly record longer than this, 

l’otut mortars and howitzers. lfil and as conspicuous, eon 1<1 be presented, if we only 

They have also turned out the following number could know the facts of the life of our chaplains, 
of shot and shell: At the battle of Roanoke Island, the Rev. Mr. 

Thirteen inch shells. 6,000 J amos, of Worcester, Mass., when the officers were 

Eleven inch shells.. . . 2.829 shot down around a gun, sprang forward, oncour- 

Nine hici^siil'iu. T 200 aged the men, and worked in the midst of them as 

Shot and slieU of smaller caliber.151,727 a gunner. 

Total number of shot and shell.173,220 The Rev. John L. Lenhart, the chaplain of the 

- Cumberland, remained at his post with the surgeons 

Anns Purchased by the United States. among the wounded, anil went down with his ship, 

Tub Swcrotary ol' War lm s submitted to Con- noWy dying at tbo post of duty. Brother Unhart 

groaa a vgU.mll.oi. document containing » state- *?“ “ '«« minister nml had been m lie navy 

, ... since 1847. lie was greatly beloved by the officers 

merit, of all the purchases of and contracts tor arms J 

lo/ ., and crew oi tho Cumberland. 

made by the Government since April 12, 1861, with _ , _ . . „ , , , . . 

, ,, . , , . The Rev. Orlando N. Benton, chaplain oi the New 

the particular* of such purchases, and the prices 

paid. It gives the dates and mime* of parlici pur- ' al »<’ tdl 16 ^ 

chased from and contracted with. The reeapitnla- bom ’ was a 1 resbytenau pastor at Apalachin, 

tion shows there were purchased and contracted for J ‘°g a county, New oik. ... examiner. 
the following muskets and rifles: Furchased, 280,- The Casualties of the War. — The Boston 
156; contracted for, 1,908,800. Cash, $40,495,715. Journal has compiled a taGle showing the casualties 

Carbines purchased, 11,880; contracted for, 72,440. of the most important battles of the rebellion, 

Cash, $2,205,278. Pistols piirehased, 19,422; eon- including that near Winchester. We should judge 
traded for, 75,500. Cash, $2,105,892. Sabres uml that it, is as correct as it is possible to make it. The 
swords purchased, 03,718; contracted for, 142,500- following is a recapitulation: 


me up nos no sme oi me rm-i, mw an- < < anacKCd, These points are—five miles north of the 

aa urssa ^ - «■ *** .•>«* —<*,„ 

the enemy turned upon the river, which they com- Culpeppei to Louisa crosses the Rapldan to Gor- 
pletely commanded. mania; whore the road from Warrenton to Bowling 

“ The flight, of the enemy was so hasty that they Green crosses the same stream; at Fredericksburg; 
abandoned their pickets, and gave no intimation to and a ( p 0I q Royal. 

the forces at Island No. 10. The consequence ia „ ,, , , 

that one gunboat and ten large steamers, which It. seems to be the impression among the rebels 


were there, are cut off from below, and must either • 
lie destroyed or fall into our hauus. Island No. 10 i 
must necessarily lie evacuated, as it can neither be ( 
re-enforced nor supplied from below.” 

The following correspondence shows how General 
Pope met a cool request from the enemy: j 

“ IlKATiqUARTKICS, MADRID Hk.ND, ) j 

March 17,1862. S’ 

“General: I have many sick. Humanity de- 
mands that they should lie placed where they can 
receive treatment away from the conflict of arms. 
Dr. Yandall, Medical Director, is commissioned to 
propose measures for their relief. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ J. P. McCown, 

“Maj.-Gen. Commanding Confederate Forces. 

“ To the General Commanding Federal Forces at 
New Madrid, Mo.” 

“ 11kabquARters U.mtkii Status Forces, ) 

Nkw Madrid, March 17, 1862. f 

“Sin: Tour note of this date, sent through Dr. 
Yandall, is before me. It is proposed to me that the 
sick of your command bo permitted to pass down 
the river to some place of safety. 

“Tins seems to me a singular request, under the 
circumstances. Alter u successful reduction of this 
place tor the simple purpose of blockading the river, 

1 am asked to suspend the blockade, in order that, 
you may disembarrass yourself of the sick and dis¬ 
abled of your command during an attack which you 
must have anticipated foug enough to remove them 
in advance. 

“ 1 do not feel justified in acceding to your request, 
as I do not propose to suspend the blockade f under 
any circumstances, until the operations above me 
are concluded. 

“ I am, Sir. respectfully, 

“ Your obedient, servant, 

“John Pope, 
“Brig.-Gen. Commanding. 
“Major-General J. P. McCown, Commanding C. S. 
A., &c__ 

The Mountain Department. 

BklOV we publish two orders of Major-General 
Fremont, as they appear in the Wheeling (Ya.) 
Press, of the 31st, ult, setting forth that he has 
assumed command of the “Mountain Department,” 
and assigning Gen. Kelley to the command of the 
Railroad Division, tho limits of which are therein 
prescribed. 

Annexed, we also give the 'arcwell order ofBrig- 
adier-GOneral W. S. Rosecrans, who lias for eight 
months past been in command of the Department of 
Western Virginia, having been, prior to that time, in 
command of a brigade under Gen. McClellan in the 
same Department for one month. During the dis¬ 
charge of his arduous duties, both in the field and at 
headquarters, he has endeared himself to his entire 
command, and secured the highest approval of his 
superiors. 

Headqi; mitkrs Dki'autmicNt or Tnp. M.ovxtaiSS. ) 
WtTKKMNO, Va, Man'll 20. 1862. j 

General Order, No. I Broilin' Officers and 
Boldin's :—Department Order No. IV published the 
President’s War Order No. 3, announcing the 
change in the limits and styles of this Department, 
and the assignment of an officer of superior rank to 
its command. Major-General John C. Fremont, 
II. S. A., having arrived at Wheeling in assume the 
command, I now take leave of yon in the only man¬ 
ner in which circumstances permit, viz: in General 
Order. 

Companions in Arms: In this vast Department 
oi Mountains and Forests, in ilm rains of summer, 
the cold and storms of winter, for nine mouth* I have 
witnessed your uncomplaining patience, zeal, and 
activity—your watchings, your marchings, and your 
com bats. Under God, to your bravery and good 
conduct it is due that, not, a single reverse has 
attended our arms in all the vast, regions. 

Wherever I go, I shall bear with me the remem¬ 
brance ot men who, leaving home and all its endear¬ 
ments, against the force of all former tastes and 
habits, have uudertnken to inure themselves to the 
toils, privations, hardships, and danger* of military 
life, and have succeeded. 

But, comrades, proud as 1 am of the manly energy 
you have thus displayed, I cm prouder still to bear 
testimony to the pure and lofty patriotism which has 
called it. forth. No mean and sectional spirit, no Low 
truckling to reckless leadership, no blind and igno¬ 
rant fanaticism, has animated y ou. By your intelli¬ 
gence, .your magnanimity and forbearance toward 
those wnom the rebellion has misled, you have 
shown that you entered info the conflict with a con¬ 
viction that the interests of free government and 
even of human freedom itself, opposed by arbitrary 
and despotic will, by rebellion in favor of despot¬ 
ism. lay in tho issue, and that you fought for the 
liberties of all, both North and South. Such men 
deserve to be aud will be free themselves, or, dying, 
will bequeath liberty and a glorious name to their 
posterity. 

That it may bo VO lit happy lot. in the Union 
under the Constitution and Laws, to be free and 
happy yourselves, and to bequeath freedom, happi¬ 
ness, "aud a glorious name to your children, Is my 
cherished wish and hope. W. S. Rosecrans, 
Brigadier-General, if. S. A. 

By the annexed official orders, just issued, it will 
be seen that Major-General Fremont has assumed 
command of this Department: 

ITbadquartkus Mountain Dki*artmkxt, ? 
NVliekli.no, Va., March 29, 1862. ( 

General Orders, No. 5. —1. In pursuance of 
the President’s War Order No. 8, of March II, the 
undersigned hereby assumes command ol this De¬ 
partment. 

2. The Chiefs of the several Departments of the 
Staff will remain in the performance of their duties 
until further orders. .1. C. Fremont, 

Major-General Commanding. 

Headquarters, Mountain Department.) 

Wio.ku.v. March 29. 1802. J 

General Orders, No. 6,—All of Western Vir¬ 
ginia. north and east of the counties of Jackson, 
Roane. Calhoun, Braxton, Lewis, Barbour, ana 
Tucker, inclusive, and west of the Alleganies. Ma¬ 
ryland, and Pennsylvania, will, until further orders, 
constitute the Railroad District. Brigadier-General 
B. F. Kelley, Volunteers, is assigned the command. 

By order of Major-General Fremont. 
Henry Thrall, Assistant Adj.-General. 

The Rebel Force* in Knstern Virginia, 

The Washington correspondent of the Phila¬ 
delphia Inquirer says: 

There is a remarkable similarity between Gordons¬ 
ville Junction and Manassas Junction as defensive 
positions. In front of the latter is Bull Run; in 
front of the former is the Rapldan river. The 
banks of the former are of the same formation as 
those of Bull Bun, but the stream itself is wider 
and deeper. Between the Rupidun river and Gor¬ 
donsville, the surface of the country is hilly,—the 
hills being quite as available for fortifications as 
those in front of Manassas. It is covered with 
dense forests, too, in many places, which will 
impede military operations to a large extent. These 
will no doubt be cut down as they were near Uon- 


lt seems to be the impression among the rebels 
that Gen. McClellan will march down the old road, 
near to the Potomac, taking Oecoquan and Dumfries 
on his route, and will seek to occupy Fredericksburg. 

Johnston's left wing had been turned by General 
McClellan when, three weeks ago, the Commander- 
in-chief crossed the Potomac at Harpai’a Ferry, and 
setin motion the column of Gen. Banks. If Johnston 
had remained at Centerville, his left flunk would 
have been turned by the entire right wing of Gen, 
McClellan, who would have attacked him simulta¬ 
neously in front and on both flanks. By retreating 
when he did, he saves his entire army, all his artil- ! 
lery and baggage, and falls hack to a position 
equally as susceptible of fortification and defence 
as Manassas was. 

The Manufacture of Ordnance. 

Since the commencement of the war the three 
foundries at West Point, South Boston, and Pitts¬ 
burg, l’eiin., have together manufactured for tho 
Government: 

Twelve-inch rifled cannon__ 1 

Eleven inch__ 11 

Ten-Inch.._ 10 

Nine inch.. 72 

Eight-inch__ 67 

Seven-inch_ 1 

Ten-pounders. 219 

Twelve-poundera. 236 

Seventeen pounders___ 24 

Twenty-pounders__ 158 

Thirty-pounders... 141 

Fifty-pounders _ . 36 

Eighty-pounders.. 19 

One hundred-pounder*__ 5 

One hundred and fifty-pounders.. 9 

Rifled siege guns. 20 

Guns of small caliber. 28 

Total number of cannon....1046 

Of mortars and howitzers they have made— 

Thirteen-inch mortars.. 54 

Ten-inch mortars. 61 

Eight-inch mortars _ 26 

Eight-inch howitzers. .10 

Total mortars and howitzers. 151 

They have also turned out the following number 
of shot and shell: 

Thirteen-inch shells__ 6,000 

Eleven inch shells..__ 2,829 

Ten-inch shells_ 2,050 

Nine-inch shells 3,200 

Shot and shell of smaller caliber. 151,727 

Total number of shot anil shell. 173,226 


Anns Purchased by tho United States. 

The Secretary of War has submitted to Con¬ 
gress a voluminous document containing a state¬ 
ment, of all the purchases of and contracts tor arms 
made by the Government since April 12, 1861, with 
the particulars of such purchases, and the prices 
paid. It gives the dates and names of parlies pur¬ 
chased from and contracted with. Tho recapitula¬ 
tion shows there were purchased and contracted for 
the following muskets and rifles: Purchased, 236,- 
156; contracted for, 1,903,800. Cash, $40,495,715. 
Carbines purchased, 14.380; contracted for, 72,440. 
Cash. $2,205,378. Pistols piirehased, 19,422; con¬ 
tracted for, 75,500. Cash, $2,105,892. Sabres and 
swords purchased, 63,718; contracted for, 142,500. 
Cash, $1,337,770. Total purchased, 333,677; con¬ 
tracted tor, 2,197.240. Cash, $46,144,665. 

The time for the delivery of some of the arms, 
under the contracts, runs until December 31, 1863. 
In addition to this statement, oilier arms have been 
purchased to a limited extent under the authority 
given by the Secretary of War to Governors, or 
other officers, to provide arms for volunteer's, the 
accounts for which have not yet been rendered. 

lit'iii* and Incidents. 

A Doubtful State of Affairs. — The Memphis 
Appeal's Richmond correspondent, writing on the 
the 27th ult., says-■ You recollect how the Moni- 
teur spoke of the landing of Napoleon on his return 
from Elba, and how it greeted his arrival iu the 
Capital: —“The Corsican monsier has escaped;” 
“The usurper has landed in France;” “Gen. Bona¬ 
parte is at Grenoble;’' “Napoleon is at Lyons;” 

“ The Emperor is at Paris;” “ Vive l' Pm per our." 
Such would be the tone, 1 tear, of too many of the 
inhabitants of Richmond toward McClellan.” 

The Hero McKrea.—F or a modern instance of 
genuine, old-time Spartan bravery, commend us to 
the conduct of Capt. McKrea, at the battle of Fort 
Craig, as given in the telegraph dispatches of last 
Rural. We have nothing to add to that account. 
Tho telegraph is as eloquent us Demosthenes. 
“ With his artillerymen cut down, and with his sup¬ 
port reported killed, wounded, or flying from the 
field, Captain McKrea sat down calmly and quietly 
on oue of his guns, and with revolver in hand, refus¬ 
ing to fly or desert hi* post, he fought to the last, and 
gloriously died like a hero, the last matt at his gun.” 
God bless him! One such deed as that, in its moral 
effect ou an army, is stronger Ilian u regiment of 
dragoon*. The name of this prince ot heroes is 
given incorrectly in the dispatches. It should be 
Capt. Alexander McKrea, He was a native of 
North Carolina, graduated at West Point Iu 1851, 
and, at the time of his death, was Captain in tho 
Third Regiment U. y. Cavalry. 

A Little Hero.— A Wisconsin hoy was wounded 
at Fort Donelson and taken within the rebel lines a 
prisoner, where Doctor Voorliies, of' Mississippi, 
attended him. The little fellow, without moving a 
muscle, talked with firmness during the operation of 
sawing the hone, when a ball went plunging 
close by them. Tho doctor remarked that it was 
getting too hot for him, and picked the boy up in his 
arms and carried him into one of the bomb-proofs, 
where the operation was completed. The lad was 
perfectly cool all the while, and remarked when the 
doctor changed his position, “if you think it too hot 
already, you will find it a good deal too hot by-and- 
by.” Voorliies declares the lad was the noblest fel¬ 
low he ever saw. 

Veracity of Jefferson D.—The rebel Presi¬ 
dent not only can’t tell the truth, but doesn’t know 
how to be consistent in his falsehoods. While he 
says in his inaugural that the blockade of the south¬ 
ern ports is nothing but. a pretended blockade, he 
alleges that, in consequence of it, the people of the 
South are becoming independent and self-supporting 
from the existing necessity for the development ot 
manufacturing industry. I 


UNION. 

Killed and wounded__ 8,246 

Prisoners___1,140 

Generals Killed_ 1 

Losses—33 cannon, 4 ships, 1,000 muskets. 

REBELS. 

Killed and wounded___12,429 

Prisoners_...._____18,708 

Generals killed_____ 8 

Losses—220 cannon; no account ot' skips and steamers. 

Yankee Girls to Western Soldiers.— We 
have in our office, says the St Louis Democrat, a 
contribution to the Sanitary Commission’s relief 

stores, which is a curiosity worth inspecting. It 

was sent here with other article* by ladies of Massa¬ 
chusetts, though from what particular Yankee town 
or village of the Bay Slate we do not know. First, 
a pair of soft wool half hose, in the top of each of 
which is knit the flag of ihc Union, with its thirteen 
stripes, the blue field, and the stars, and the flag¬ 
staff extending down nearly to the ankle. 

Attached to the hose is a slip inscribed thus: 

“ AVlu'u hearts arc true and lingers warm. 

Who can resist our Yankee boys? 

Not nay base and rebel swain 
That Freedom’s noble work destroys. 

When women knit and Yankees fight, 

W ho doubts the triumph of the right?” 

The other, a flannel shirt, eagle gray, of fine, soft, 
but substantial fabric, on tho body of which is 
wrought with the needle the following stanzas: 

“ Soldiers brave, will it brighten the day, 

And shorten the march on the weary way, 

To know ttiat at home the loving and true 
Are knitting, and hoping, and praying for you? 

“ Soft are their voices when speaking your name, 

Proud arc their glories when hearing your fame; 

And the gladdest hour in their lives will be 
When they greet you after the victory.—C. E. M 

The workmanship is neat, but the address, “ For 
the Bravest .” might be, if such a thing could occa¬ 
sion contention among men who are not only brave 
but generous, a source of strife for I lie title ol it, like 
Ike mytbologic apple of discord. 

Brief Sketches of Federal Olllcern. 

Major-General Samuel R. Curtis, who 
comes so prominently before the public in connec¬ 
tion with the battle and victory ot' Pea Ridge, is a 
native of Ohio, aud is 54. years of age. lie was 
a resident of Now York, when, us a Cadet., he, in 
in 1827, entered West Point; lie was brevetted Se- 
coud Lieutenant Seventh Infantry, 1831, and next 
year resigned from the army. He devoted himself 
to the law and to civil engineering, and in 1837-9 
was Chief Engineer of the Muskingum River Im¬ 
provement. He was for year* an Engineer of the 
Ohio Board of Public Works, and in 1846 he was 
appointed Adjutant-General of that State. In J une 
of that year, having prepared the military outfit of 
the Ohio volunteers, for tho Mexican war, he took 
the field himself as Culouel of the Third Ohio. At 
the close of hi* year’s service he acted as Assistant 
Adjutant-General to General Wool. He was subse¬ 
quently Civil and Military Governor of Saltillo; 
also, iu 1847, of Matamoras, Camargo, and Monterey. 
When he returned to the United States, he prac¬ 
ticed law for a time; but when the State of Iowa 
entered on tho project of removing the obstructions 













at the Des Moines Rapids of the Mississippi River, 
he was chosen Chief Engineer, and took up his 
residence at Keokuk. He was elected to Congress 
from Iowa, as a Republican member ofthe Thirty-fifth 
Congress, and re-elected to the Thirty-sixth. On the 
breaking out of the war he resigned his seat to 
accept a commission os Brigadier-General, and in 
May last entered on his duties. He was assigned to 
duty in Missouri, which was then in the throes of 
revolution. He did much active service under Fre¬ 
mont, and shortly alter Gen. Ilalleck took command 
of the Department, he was appointed to command 
the expedition intended to clear the rebels out of 
South-Western Missouri. Deleft RoIIain January, 
with a force 20,000 strong, drove General Price from 
Springfield, routed him at Cross Hollows, and now 
has defeated the combined commands of all the 
rebel Generals in Arkansas. Congress, a few days 
ago, signified their approval of his merits by appoint¬ 
ing him a Major-General of Volunteers. 

General Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point 
Pleasant, Clairinont county, Ohio, April 27, 1822, 
and entered West Point Military Academy from 
Ohio in 1839, where he graduated with honors in 
1843, and was attached as brevet second lieutenant 
to the Fourth Infantry. lie was promoted second 
lieutenant_at Corpus CKristi in September, 1845, and 
served as such through Mexico, under Gen. Taylor 
at Palo Alto, Ilesaca de la Palma and Monterey, 
and under Gen. Scott from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico, and was twice promoted for his bravery. 
He was regimental quartermaster from April 1, 
1847, and when he resigned the service on the 31st 
of July, 1854, he was a fall captain in the Fourth 
Infantry of regulars. After his resignation he set¬ 
tled in St. Lotus county, Missouri, and moved from 
there to Galena, Illinois, in I860. Upon the break¬ 
ing out of the present war he offered his services to 
Gov. Yates, a^id was appointed Colonel of the 
Twenty-first Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, and 
served with bis regiment until promoted a Briga¬ 
dier-General, with commission and rank from the 
17th of May, J8G1. He was engaged as Colonel and 
Acting Brigadier-General in several of the contests 
in Southeastern Missouri; and his course as com¬ 
mander of the Southeast district of Missouri has 
been thoroughly scrutinized, and among his most 
praiseworthy acts was the occupation of Paducah, 
and the stoppage of communication and supplies to 
the rebels via the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers. The manner in which he conducted the 
battle of Belmont is still fresh in our readers' 
minds. The rest of his course, us commander there, 
is too well known to be repeated here, and certain 
it is that his action, in every instance, has been 
applauded both by his superior officers and the peo¬ 
ple. After the capture of Fort llenry a new district 
was created, under the denomination of the District 
of West Tennessee, and Gen. Grant was assigned 
by Gen. Ilalleck to the command of it. After the 
capture of Fort Donelson Congress made him a 
Major-General. 

The Commander of toe Monitor.—T he follow¬ 
ing brief sketch of Commander Worden we copy 
from the Eveninq Post: 

“John L. Worden, the commander of the Moni¬ 
tor, is a native of New York, and entered the navy 
in 1834. Early in April last he was sent as bearer 
of dispatches to Capt. Adams, of the Sabine, com¬ 
manding the fleet off Pensacola, with notice that 
Fort Pickens would be re-enforced by two com¬ 
panies of artillery, and instructions to Capt. Adams 
and Col. Brown as to their conduct in ease of an 
attack by rebels upon the fleet and fort. He went 
by the land route, and on the way he destroyed Lis 
dispatches. As he anticipated, ho was arrested at 
Montgomery, and as no papers were found on his 
person he was allowed to pass. On his arrival at 
Pensacola, he obtained a pass from rebel Bragg, 
permitting him to carry a verbal message from Sec¬ 
retary Cameron to Captain Adams. He went to 
him and repeated from memory liis dispatches. The 
fort was re-enforced, and on Worden’s return he 
was again arrested at Montgomery aud thrown into 
prison. There was an intense excitement against 
him, as rebel Bragg had collected a force of 1,000 
men and intended to attack Fort Pickens the very 
night it was re-enlbrced. Lieutenant Worden was 
kept in confinement until the middle of November 
last, when he was exchanged and went to Fortress 
Monroe, where he joined the Minnesota. He has 
recently been appointed to the command of the 
Monitor, and his brilliant condact in the fight of 
Sunday week shows that he is a hrave as well as 
competent commander.” 

Gen. Quinbt.— The Senate created about a dozen 
brigadiers on Monday week. Among them are sev¬ 
eral capital appointments. Isaac F. Quinby belongs 
in this city, and is a professor in the Rochester 
University. He is a graduate of West Point, and a 
thoroughly educated artillerist and engineer. He 
had military experience in the Mexican war, and as 
Colonel of the 13th N. Y. S. V., led that gallant 
regiment at both the Bull Run battles—Blackburn’s 
Ford on the 18th and Stone Bridge on the 21st of 
last July. Shortly after he resigned and returned 
to his professorship. We understand that he is 
appointed now at the special request of General 
Halleck, who knows the value of General Quinby, 
and who desires the advantage of his experience 
and services in the Department of the West. 

M. L. Patrick is also an old West Pointer, and 
an army officer of many years experience. He did 
good service in the handling of volunteers in the 
Mexican War. Some years since General Patrick 
retired to a farm in Jefferson county, lie is known 
to all agriculturists iu connection with our State 
fairs, and as the President of the New York State 
Agricultural College. He is a man of singular 
force of character, independence, and executive 
capacity. Since last spring he has been Inspector 
General of this State, though for many months 
posted at Washington iu the discharge ol his duties. 
He recently resigned, and was succeeded by Gen¬ 
eral Arthur. 


Capture of the Skiddaway Batteries. 

From the correspondent of the N. Y. Commer¬ 
cial Advertiser , writing on board U. S. gunboat 
Seminole, in Warsaw Sound, Ga., March 25th, we 
gather the following interesting particulars relative 
to the Skidd away Batteries: 

The Attack and Landing.— To-day at 12 M., 
signal was made by the senior Captain, John P. 
Gillis, commanding the Warsaw squadron, for the 
vessels in the harbor, consisting of the Wyandotte, 
Norwich and Seminole, to get under way. The 
Norwich drawing the least water, Capt. Gillis 
boarded her and led the way in line of battle, 
and stood up Wilmington to attack the batteries 
on Skiddaway Island, which have been building for 
some time. All hands in the squadron were 
delighted at the prospect, particularly after having 
arrived again at Warsaw from our bloodless victory 


at Cumberland Sound, and the hope of a little work 
before us animated both officers and crews of these 
noble ships. 

When we arrived within a mile of their batteries, 
the Norwich fired a shell from her Parrott gun into 
a body of cavalry that was seen there. The horse¬ 
men curvetted about in utter confusion, and fled. 
Proceeding up a quarter of a mile further, the Nor¬ 
wich sent the rebels a couple more shells into their 
encampment, that was a little back in the woods, 
which routed them all out As they did not seem 
inclined to return our fire, we drew up directly in 
front of the battery and let them have a broadside, 
which cleared them all out, and keeping up a raking 
fire upon them on their retreat, our boats were man¬ 
ned and formal possession taken of the fort, the flag 
being planted on the highest rampart by Captain 
Gillis in person. 

Tiie Stars and Strifes Hoisted over the 
Headquarters, —Acting-Master Steel, with a picket 
of eight or ton men, then went to the rebel head¬ 
quarters, tore down (be dirty secession dish-cloth 
flying there, and nailed the glorious old gridiron— 
the Stars and Stripes—to the staff, in its place, never 
to be removed, amid salvos of musketry. The 
rebels left everything behind them in their baste to 
get away, even to their dinners, which were still 
cooking over a hot fire. Captain Gillis then ordered 
all the works of the enemy to be destroyed, aa we 
had not troops with us to hold them, and accord¬ 
ingly they were fired. The sight was beautiful. 
The flanieB bursted forth in every part, utterly 
destroying everything. All the flat boats, scows, 
and other means of transport, belonging to the 
enemy, were also destroyed; but the private pro¬ 
perty and buildings were humanely spared by 
order of Captain Clllis, although after we left, the 
rebels, fearing our occupation, themselves destroyed 
tbera. During the destruction of the works, the 
enemy tired on us from behind the trees in a wood 
three-quarters of a mile distant, but killed no one. 
One of our men was slightly wounded, by a llinie 
ball passing between his legs and grazing the flesh 
on the inner side of his thigh. During the fire of 
the enemy, our men displayed great coolness and 
bravery. Captain Duncan should he especially 
mentioned for bis coolness, courage, and energy, in 
the destruction of the works amid the fire of the 


it been the requirement to the fulfillment of the 
object of the expedition. 

A- H. Foote, Flag Officer. 


enemy. 

Description of rnit Batteries.— The works on 
Skiddaway Island extend for about half a mile 
along the Wilmington river, and are built well and 
very powerfully. Had the enemy remained and 
fought, our squadron would have had much trouble, 
but our gunboats seem to strike terror into them at 
every approach, and their only resource is igno¬ 
minious flight The success of this achievement 
was great, more on account of its dash and daring, 
and shows wbat our noblo sailors will do when led 
by a brave commander. The channel of Wilming¬ 
ton river, as well as Skiddaway Island, is now 
thrown into our hands. Our glorious cause is still 
blessed, aud our arms victorious. 

Savannah in a “Bad Wat.”— After the com¬ 
plete destruction of all their works, that had taken 
the rebels over three months to put up, the squad¬ 
ron returned to its former anchorage. Yesterday, 
we took a prisoner, who for sometime was sullen, 
and would not answer questions, buthefinally came 
round, and told us “Savannah was in a bad way, 
and was short of provisions.” By a Savannah 
paper that lie gave us, we learned that they were 
trying to raise money to build a ram, for the 
destruction ot Captain Gillis' squadron at Warsaw. 
This prisoner was taken in a small boat, trying to 
run the blockade to Fort Pulaski, it is supposed 
with a mail, but the letters were thrown overboard 
when be was taken. From this quarter there is no 
further military news. 


Department of the Mississippi. 

On the 31st ult, Col. Buford, accompanied by 
the 27 th and 42d Illinois, and a part of the 15th Wis¬ 
consin, from near Island No. 10, and a detachment 
of cavalry and artillery from niekruan, under Col. 
Hey, made a descent upon Union City after a forced 
march of 30 miles, aud fell upon the rebel encamp¬ 
ment at seven o’clock in the morning, dispersing the 
entire force stationed there under Clay and King, 
consisting both of cavalry and infantry. They fled 
in every direction. Several of the enemy were 
killed and a number taken prisoners. A large amount 
of spoils was captured, 150 wagons tilled with Com¬ 
missary and Qarteriuaster’s stores, Ac. Our loss is 
one man killed from an explosion in a burning tent 
Tlie rebel force numbered 700 infantry and between 
700 and 800 cavalry. 

On the 1st inst,, 40 or 50 soldiers came into Hick¬ 
man, gave up their arms, and desired to return to 
their allegiance and join the Federal army. They 
were a portion ot those escaped from Union City 
yesterday. They report large numbers of the rebel 
troops are also disposed to yield. 

The telegraph line was discovered to be cut in a 
dozen places on the 3d inst., between New Madrid 
and Sykeston. Gen. Pope immediately issued a 
special order, informing the residents along the 
route that they would be held responsible for the 
safety of the telegraph, and that if any damage is 
done at or near their farms or residences, their houses 
shall be burned, themselves and families arrested 
and brought to camp, and shall be visited with the 
severest punishment. 

A special from Memphis states that General Buell 
had reached Savannah, on the Tennessee River, 
from Columbus. There had been brisk skirmishing, 
and great activity on both sides for the great 
struggle. 

Reliable information has been received from the 
Tennessee River. The gunboats Cairo, Lexington, 
Taylor, and transport Tigress, made a reconnois- 
sance as l'ar as Florence, Ala. They met with no 
resistance on the way, and only discovered one bat¬ 
tery, where the enemy had nine guns placed. 

The following dispatches have been received at 
Washington: 

U. S. Steamer Benton, off Island No. 10, April 2. 

To lion. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy :— 
Last night., an armed expedition was fitted out for 
squadron and land forces, under llte command of 
Col. Roberts, of the 22d Illinois regiment. The five 
boats comprising the expedition were in charge of 
first master J. R. Johnson, of the 8t. Louis, assisted 
by the fourth master. G. P. Lord, of the Benton, 
fourth do., Pierce, of the Cincinnati, do. Morgan, of 
the Pittsburg, and do. Seovell, of the Mound City, 
each with a boat's crew of ten men from their 
respective vessels, carrying in all 100 men exclusive 
of officers, under command of Col. Roberts. At 
midnight, the boats reached the upper or No. 10 
fort, pulling directly on its face, earned it. receiving 
only the harmless fire of two sentinels, who ran, on 
discharging their muskets, while the rebel troops in 
the vicinity rapidly retreated; whereupon, Colonel 
Roberts spiked the six guns mounted in the fort, and 
returned with the boats uninjured. 

The commanding officer represents all under his 
command, from their cbolness and determination, as 
being ready to perform more hazardous service had 


Cairo, April A, 1S62. 

To Hon, Gideon WeUes, Secretary of the Navy :— 
This morning the Benton, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, 
with three mortar boats, opened and continued for 
more than an hour a lire on the rebels’ heavy float¬ 
ing battery at Island No. 10, when the latter having 
received several shells from rifles and mortars, 
cut loose from her moorings and drifted two or 
three miles down the river. Shells were thrown 
from a propeller into different parts of the island, 
and into the rebel batteries lining the Tennessee 
shore. The return (ire produced ho effect upon the 
squadron. No more men than were actually neces¬ 
sary to man the batteries, were visible. 

A. H- Foote, Flag Officer. 


By telegraph from New Madrid on the. 5th, we 
learn that the gunboat Carondolet arrived on the 
night previous, having run the rebel blockade at the 
island without damage, She had in tow on the side 
exposed to the fire of the rebel batteries, a barge 
loaded with bay, arranged in such a manner as to 
protect her. The night was intensely dark and 
stormy. She passed the first ba!forty before l>eing 
discovered; the second fired on her as soon as its. 
guns could be brought to bear, but owing to the 
darkness and the speed with which sho moved, the 
fire was totally harmless. A third battery also con¬ 
centrated its fire on her, but not a shot struck the 
boat She passed the fourth and fifth batteries with 
the same fortunate result. Fifty-three shots were 
fired at her. Three miles below the island the rebel 
floating battery opened on her, and continued firing 
until the Carondolet passed out of the range. All 
through the passage a continuous fire of musketry 
was kept up from the shore, and many bullets 
struck tbe boat; but all hands being below, nobody 
was hurt. The Carondolet did not discharge a gun 
during the entire passage. She passed tbe lost bat¬ 
tery within an hour after leaving the fleet. 

A telegram from the island at six o’clock P. M. of 
the 5th, says very heavy firing was heard in the 
direction of New Madrid. It is thought that the 
Carondolet was engaged with some of the rebel 
gunboats. From one to eight heavy reports were 
heard per minute. Her escape from injury in run¬ 
ning the blockade is attributed to the fact that she 
hugged the shore of the island so closely it was 
nearly impossible for the rebels to depress their 
guns sufficiently to hit her. There is great rejoicing 
throughout the fleet at her signal success. 

Firing was resumed on Saturday morning last by 
the gunboats and mortars at tbe island. One of our 
shells burst upon the rebel steamer Winchester, 
which set her on fire and burned her to the water’s 
edge. The Winchester was sunk by the rebels on 
the morning of the arrival of the Federal gunboats 
in the main channel on the north side of the island. 

The rebels are erecting batteries all aloug the 
Tennessee shore, to prevent the landing of Federal 
troops from Missouri. 

A telegram received from St. Louis, dated the 3d, 
says, “Gen. Steele’s advance guard has reached 
Putnam’s Ferry, Ark. Col. Carline had an engage¬ 
ment w ith the enemy on the first instant in crossing 
tbe river. We killed one Lieutenant and wounded 
several others, and captured five prisoners, camp 
equipage, horses, forage, aud a large number of 
small arms. 

Letters from our army in the South-West stale that 
information has been received there that the rebels 
under Price and Van Dorn are moving toward 
Memphis, in response to a call from Beauregard for 
help, and all the rebel forces in the West are 
ordered to concentrate in Tennessee in time for a 
great and desperate struggle. 

Correspondence to the St. Louis liepuLliean from 
Fort Union, New Mexico, March Is, says: 

CoL Slough’s Colorado regiment of volunteers, 950 
strong, arrived here five days ago. The effective 
fighiing force now here is 1,400 men, sufficient to 
defend tin's depot against any force the rebels can 
bring against us. We have stock enough to last our 
troops three months. This fort is the strongest on 
the western frontier, being 750 feet square, with 
parapets seven feet high, and a ditch eight feet deep 
and fifteen feet wide. It contains well stocked mag¬ 
azines. Ordnance for tbe w r orks have been received, 
and will probably be mounted immediately. At the 
latest advices. Colonel Can by was still shut up at 
Fort Craig, 250 miles south of here, and the Texans 
2,400 strong were at Albuquerque, with twenty 
pieces of artillery, about half way between here and 
Fort Craig. Other accounts say that the rebel 
Colonels Steele and Baylor, with 1,800 Texans, are 
advancing on the. fort. 

The Texaus hold Santa Fe, where they have 
organized a Provisional Government, with General 
Pelham as Governor. 

If a forward movement can be made without 
jeopardizing this department, it will be done, and an 
effort made to relieve Colonel Canby, and then 
reclaim. Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 


Department of the East. 

A kegiment of picked men, belonging to the 
Excelsior Brigade, left Liverpool Point, under com¬ 
mand of General Sickles, early on the 1st inst., lor 
Stafford Court House, ou a reeonnoissunce. The 
troops landed at Shipping Point batteries, and 
marched from thence past Dumfries aud through 
Acquiu to Stafford Court House. There was skir¬ 
mishing between a body of rebel cavalry aud the 
advance corps of General Sickles' command, six 
miles this side ot Stafford, and firing ou both sides 
was continued until we reached that place. The 
rebels, in their retreat, set fire to the town and all 
the stores. Our forces promptly stopped the confla¬ 
gration as soon aa they entered. A number of'pris- 
oners, horses, stores, <tc., fell into our hands. 


From Burke’s Station, a force of 1,200 rebel 


infantry, and a battery of six field pieces, were 
moving up to support their cavalry. After remain¬ 
ing three hours in Stafl'ord, camp fires were built on 
the hills to deceive the rebels, while pur forces with¬ 
drew from the place. Gen. Sickles, with part of his 
corps, arrived back at Shipping Point on the 3d 
inst. The rest came in at Brent's Ferry, opposite 
Liverpool Point. Our casualties were two wounded 
and a few missing. The corps marched forty-eight 
miles in seventeen hours, over the worst mountain 
roads. At Fredericksburg there are few troops. 
They are tailing back to Richmond. The citizens 
state that the Confederate government intend aban¬ 
doning Virginia. 

Col. Geary’s advance encountered 300 of Stew¬ 
art’s and White’s cavalry, aud a force of infantry, at 
Middleburg, Va., last Saturday. He drove in the 
rebel pickets outside ot Middleburg, when he 
entered the town and discovered the enemy in 
retreat and the cavalry posted to make a stand. A 
gun was placed to command the main street, the 
28th advanced by all the approaches of the town, 
and with the main body rushed through it, bayonets 
fixed, and on a double quick, driving the enemy 
before them. The charge through the town was 


fraught with great excitement. Knapsacks were 
thrown aside in the streets as the men rushed for¬ 
ward. Overcoats and blankets line the sides of the 
road. Stores were closed, and everything was 
excitement 

Col. Geary dashed on at the head of his troops, 
and at one time was within 200 yards of the rebel 
cavalry. 

Col. Geary’s command has scoured the country as 
far down as Alvie, from which place it returned as 
far as Sinckerville. 

A gentleman just returned from the Rappahan¬ 
nock, reports that Major Vanstein Housen and 
Capt Camp White, while out on service, were sur¬ 
prised and taken prisoners by the Louisiana Tigers. 
Lieut.-Col. Clayboil and Capt Koenig, in encoun¬ 
tering a rebel scouting force, killed two of the ene¬ 
my’s officers, whose horses were brought into eur 
camp. Capt. Muostadter was taken prisoner by the 
enemy. Shots are frequently exchanged between 
pickets or scouting parties. A reconnoissance was 
made yesterday, and twenty wagon loads of forage 
were secured. 

The gunboat Seminole arrived at Fortress Monroe 
from Port Royal on the 3d inst. Fort Pulaski had 
been thoroughly invested for thirty days, and was 
momentarily expected to surrender. It was said 
that about M0 rebels were in Pulaski, and that they 
had offered to go out with the honors of war, but 
that General Sherman demanded an unconditional 
surrender, and would on the first of April open fire 
on tbe fort, if they still refused to yield it The 
rebels had withdrawn all their forces from the coast 
of Georgia, and had abandoned the works at Thun¬ 
derbolt, taking away all their guns to Savannah. 
The SemiDole landed a force and destroyed Thun¬ 
derbolt Fort, whioh is within five miles of Savan¬ 
nah, over a good shell road. 

Refugees from Savannah say that the friends of 
the troops inside of Fort Pulaski had offered $30,000 
to any one who would rescue them. A refugee from 
Charleston represents that there is a great panic 
there since the capture of Newbern. Women and 
children were leaving, and the general expectation 
was that a terrible blow would be struck there. 

From Florida the intelligence is most gratifying. 
The Union sentiment was strongly developing itself. 

The steamer Atlantic arrived in New York on the 
6th, from Port Royal the 4th. Among her passen¬ 
gers are Gen. Sherman and staff. 

Advices from Jacksonville, Fla,, of the 1st,, state 
that an attack was expected there from Mississippi, 
by a Florida guerrilla regiment, a battery and troops 
of rebel horse, but General Wright is confident of 
being able to sustain himself against them. Rebel 
deserters state that their troops have to subsist 
entirely by foraging, are out of food, and in a des¬ 
perate condition. The yacht America has been 
raised by our naval forces, and, with the steamer 
Darlington, is a prize. 

The report was current that Burnside had been 
ordered to evacuate Newborn within six days, and 
that he had returned a reply that he would meet the 
rebel commander at Goldsboro and Raleigh. Little 
change in the state of affairs at Beaufort. Fori 
Macon still holds out, and is to be beseiged. Exten¬ 
sive preparations are going on, and operations will 
be commenced in a few days. A few shells hare 
already been thrown into the Fort. 

Dispatches this (Tuesday) morning state that 
Yorktown is now enduring a siege by the Federal 
forces. On Saturday the enemy’s works were care¬ 
fully examined by General McClellan, aud were 
found to be very strong and the approaches difficult. 
Yorktown will fall, but, it is thought, not without a 
siege of two or three days. Some of the water 
works wore taken yesterday. 

A dispatch from General Wool states that General 
Magruder had 30,000 men at Yorktown. 

The first shot fired was by the rebels, the shell 
passing over the head of General Porter and staff 
without exploding. The batteries of Griffin’s 3d 
and 4th Rhode Island and 6th Massachusetts were 
placed in position, replying to every shot sent by 
the rebels. The cannonading continued with but 
Blight intermission until dark. About 400 shots 
were fired by both parties during the day. The 
loss on our side was three killed: Ed. Lewis and 
Chas. L. Lord, of the 3d Massachusetts battery, and 
John Reynolds, 4th Rhode Island. Wounded—Tim 
Donahue, in the arm; Freeman Carrig and Charles 
Tucker, contusion of the chest—all of the 3d Massa¬ 
chusetts battery; Sergeant Jas. North, Co. C, in the 
arm; Carrus Wilcox, Co. C, piece ol shell in the 
leg; C. W. Peck, of Co. F—all of Berdan’s sharp¬ 
shooters. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


Major Donaldson, chief of the Quartermaster's 
Department in Now Mexico, reached Washington 
last week. He brings much important information 
in regard to the rebel raid in that territory, lie 
says the rebels hold every position of value except 
Fort Craig and Fort Union. The. latter, which is 
the most important fort in the far West, containing 
millions ol dollars’ worth of government stores, is 
now- safe beyond peradventnre. It is garrisoned by 
1,600 soldiers, has water within the fortifications, 
and provisions for an almost unlimited siege. It 
will be (lie rallying point for the ample Union 
forces now marching to expel the invaders. Major 
Donaldson states many incidents of the late battle 
near Fort Craig, and says that Major Lockridge, of 
Nicaragua (filibuster fame, fell dead at the bead of 
the Texas Rangers in their last terrible charge upon 
Capt. McRae’s battery. 

Postal operations have been resumed with Mar- 
tinsburg, Va., and the office at Harper’s Ferry will 
be opened next week, under the direction of the 
Post Office Department, 

Many of the contrabands who have been tempo¬ 
rarily subsisted by the Government in Washington, 
until employment could be provided, are now fully 
occupied at the several hospitals, and considerable 
numbers have been engaged as servants in private 
families. 

The Secretary of War directs that hereafter no 
person not belonging to the United States service 
shall be permitted to take passage in any public 
transport without the Special permission of the War 
Department. 

The Provost Marshal has given notice that the 
only passes now issued are for officers and soldiers 
who wish to visit the south side of tbe Potomac and 
return, and the only interdicted articles are liquors 
and contraband of wut. The order dispensing with 
passes for citizens is to restore matters, as far as 
possible, in this section of the country, to the condi¬ 
tion in which they existed before the commence¬ 
ment of the war. 

Surgeon-General Finley has been removed from 
the charge of the Medical Bureau in the War 
Department, which, for the present is in charge of 
Dr. Wood. Assistant-Surgeon Wright has been 


removed from the Medical Directorship at St \ 
Louis, and Assistant-Surgeon Camp appointed in 1 
his place. Other important changes in the Modi- I 
cal Bureau will speedily be made, to increase tbe 
efficiency of that department. 

A military hospital has been ordered to be estafo l 
lisbed at New Albany, Indiana. The Jefferson 
barracks, near St. Louis, have been converted into 
a military hospital. 

The Secretary of War has communicated to Con¬ 
gress his opinion that the present organization of 
the Medical Bureau is inadequate to the service, 
lie has authorized the Surgeon-General of New 
York, under the direction of the Government, to 
organize a volunteer corps of surgeons, to render 
medical aid when requested. A similar organize 
tion has been made under tbe Governor of Pensyi. 
vania, and valuable service has been rendered by 
Mr. Smith, Surgeon-General of that State, and his 
assistant*, to the wounded at Winchester. 

Complaints having been made by commanders 
ot military posts that movements are impeded 
and discipline relaxed by the presence of female 
visitors, the Secretary of War has ordered that no 
passes be granted to Fortress Monroe or any other 
military post, to any persons not engaged in the 
military service, and he has authorized commanders 
of military posts to remove all persons not engaged 
in the service. Passes for purposes of trade and 
business are also refused. 

All the officers in the recruiting service have been 
ordered to their regiments, and notice given to the 
Governors of the States that no new enlistments or 
new levies will he received until further orders 
from the War Department. 

The force now in tbe field is deemed ample for the 
suppression of the rebellion and tbe speedy termi¬ 
nation of the war. 

It is ascertained on examination that Capt. Fox, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, as soon as it was 
known that the Nashville had run in at Beaufort, 
N. C., telegraphed fo every gunboat of the navy 
that was available to proceed forthwith to that port 
to prevent her escape. All urgency was expressed 
in his (dispatches, but by a run of ill luck that some¬ 
times defies all human control, not one reached her 
destination in time to do any good. 

The prospect is excellent for the passage of the 
bill for the completion of the Stevens' Battery. The 
amendment, of the Senate referring 1 he mat ter to the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Navy, was merely 
meant as a respect to that, Department, it not being 
contemplated that the Secretary would veto a bill 
deemed so important. The Secretary prefers not to 
have the responsibility impliedly placed on him by 
the language of the bill, and it is probable that he 
will request the amendment referring the matter to 
him struck out. The Department is anxious to 
have everything in the way of improvement of iron¬ 
clad ships fully tested. 

Attorney-General Bates has given his opinion 
ihat the & cts of January and August, 1813, granting 
pensions for wounds and disabilities, are applicable 
only to the forces thereby created, and will not 
cover cases of those called into service by the act 
of July 22nd last, nor are their widows and orphans 
entitled to pensions under the act of July 4th, 1836. 
Grave doubts may be suggested whether existing 
laws make provision for pensions to the widow- of 
those now in the service who may die from disease, 
or be killed in battle; and upon the whole question, 
the Attorney-General inclines to the opinion that 
there is no adequate provision oflaw by which such 
widows are entitled to a pension in addition to the 
bounty conferred by the act of July lust. The 
militia received uuder the President’s proclamation 
of April 15th, 1861, which was in accordance with 
the law of August 2nd, 1813, are, in cases of wounds 
and disabilities, entitled to pensions under its pro¬ 
visions. 

The Commissioners to examine into the affairs of 
the West, or ihe Missouri Military Department, have 
made a voluminous report, in which they state they 
examined twelve witnesses, and had claims pre¬ 
sented to them amounting to $.800,000. They 
remark that they have devoted the principal part of 
the report to the exposure of the abuse w hich char¬ 
acterized the late administration ol' that Depart¬ 
ment, and testify to the integrity which has gener¬ 
ally been displayed by the merchants, mechanics, 
and manufacturers, when permitted to deal directly 
with the*Government. 

The following was received at the War Depart¬ 
ment on Saturday P. M. 

To non. E, M. Stanton:— Sir: We have heard 


i 

< 


some firing in tbe direction of Yorktown, and two 
or three regiments have gone to Shipping Point. 


From information received to-day, it appears that 
tbe Merrimac is in the dry dock loaded with coal. 
She is to come out of the dock to-day with two 
more guns, one of large caliber. All goes on very 
smoothly. I don’t believe the army of the Potomac 
will find many troops to contend with. 

J. E. Wool, Major-General. 

The following Official Orders have been promul¬ 
gated during the past week: 


sixth — general order respecting railroads 

AND TELEGRAPHING SUPERINTENDENCE. 


War Dbeaetui nt Washington, D‘. O.,) 
April 6th, 1862. ( 

D. C. McCallum, having been appointed Colonel 
in the volunteer service, is assigned to special duty 
in tbe War Department as Military Superintendent 
of Railroads. 

Anson Stager, having been appointed Colonel in 
the volunteer service, is assigned to special duty in 
the War Department as Military Superintendent of 


the War Department as Military Superintendent of 
all the Telegraph Lines in the United States. 
Edward L. Sanford, having been appointed Col- 


Edward L. Minloni, Having keen appointed Col¬ 
onel in the volunteer service, is assigned to special 
duly in the War Department as Military Superin- 

. s.. . i i. a __. i .u .. _ a in 


tendent of telegraph dispatches and army intelli¬ 
gence throughout the United States. They will be 
respected and obeyed accordingly. 

By order of the‘Secretary of War. 

L. Thomas, Adjutant-General. 


War Department. Washington, } 
April 4 , 1862. 5 

Ordered: 1st, That the portion of Virginia and 
Maryland lying between the Mountain Department 
and the Blue Ridge shall constitute a Military De¬ 
partment, to be called the Department of the Shen¬ 
andoah- and be under the command of Banks. 

2d, That portion of Virginia east, of the Blue 
Ridge aud west of the Potomac and Fredericksburg 
and Richmond railroad, including the District of 
Columbia and country between the raiitu vent, shall 
be a Military District, to be called the Department 
of Rappahannock, and be under the command of 
McDowell. 

By order of the President, 

E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 




Post Onvick Department, Wasuington, ? 

April 3,1862 i 

The Post Office Department, deem it advisable 
that all letters addressed to officers and soldiers of 
tbe army of the Potomac, whether near Washington 
or moving south, should be mailed to Washington 
City. From that office it will be properly forwarded 
in separate packages to the respective corps and 
divisions, and their delivery facilitated. 

The commanders of divisions are requested, aa 
movements occur, to cause notice to be given to the 
Postmaster at Washington, to what convenient point 
shall packages destined to regiments under them be 
sent. John A. Kasson, First Ass’t P. M. Gen. 
















I J8T OF NEW A I)VEBT1SEMENTS. 

a cti'jim Entfinw*—A. N. Wooil & Co. 

nnd Plant Catalogue MeElwain Broa. 

£ e 'V_? nn«I Flower Seed*—K D Unilock. 

Oartlen nn attention of Nursery meu—Van Heuscn k Charles 

^ or ?/rrJ rherrfS Ac-Ratohnin. Hanford & Co. 

Standard i \r„;u. n uc.n 


Ct w ,(S#i>i/*rry rfunw—i nomas a. Aiocum. 

noolittle A w llntu ... 

Mk’wto-GipBMphwiy Plonto-John Hussey. 
^ e °Home Comfort Cook Store-Klein & Duthe. 


SrHCtAk J4OT/0H3. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches for Cough. 

jglje Nctas €animtscr. 

__ T)ie Tennessee river lias overflowed its banks. 

— Pope Pius is again reported to be in poor health. 

__ j| R1 fiudson river below Albany is free from ice. 

— The peach crop in the interior of Pennsylvania gives good 
promise. 

_rj.j ie Baltimore and Ohio railroad cars now run through 

to Wheeling. 

_ p ( , t ,. r Roselle, of Oswego, is 109 years old. He is still 
hearty and lively. 

— The journeymen machinists of Buffalo have struck for 
s „ advance of wages. 

— Gen Beauregard appeals to the planters for their bells, 
to be cast into cannon. 

— Eight an 1 n half feet of snow fell at South Williamstovm, 
Mass., the past winter 

_The British troops at Vera Cruz, save 100, have embarked, 

rcadv to start for home. 

— The total number of colored persons in the District of 
Columbia is now 14,316. 

_The first canal boat load of produce this season reached 

Chicago «u Friday week. 

_In Glasgow, Scotland, 50 per cent, of the children born 

die under live years of age. 

— There are ut this time 50,000 more females than there are 
males in the city of New York. 

— The court mourning in England for the late Prince Con¬ 
sort will end on the 10th of May. 

— A woman ill Harrisburg, Pa., claims a divorce because 
her husband has joined the rebel army. 

— The Maine Legislature has adjourned, after 11 weeks’ 
session. It has passed 75 acts and 195 resolves. 

— Spain is about to send a fleet to the Pacific, to consist of 
three frigates of 42 guns and several schooners. 

— Allen A. Hall, the veteran editor of Tennessee, is the 
Government agent in that State to grant trade permits. 

— One hundred and two new buildings are now in process 
of erection in Cincinnati, at an estimated cost of $300,000. 

— The view is generally taken at Washington that the West¬ 
ward movement of Jeff. Davis is to he regarded as a flight. 

— A proposition is pending in the rebel Congress to sus¬ 
pend all attempts at. negotiations with the European powers. 

— The County Treasurers of Wisconsin are still $92,847 in 
arrears to the State, as appears by a report to the Legislature. 

— Somebody has contrived a method of applying petroleum 
to the purpose of cooldng, and the plan is said to work well. 

— Vermont inaple sugar makers arc now in the midst of 
their sugaring season, and the prospect is fair for a good crop. 

— The steamboat on Cayuga Lake is now making her 
regular trips in connection with the cars on the Central rail 
road. 

— The latest accounts show pretty conclusively that the 
Great Exhibition building cannot ho ready at the appointed 
time. 

— Nearly a hundred “ contrabands” arrived in Philadelphia 

week before last. Three hundred more were expected last 
week. • 

— The Louisville and Nashville railroad is so far repaired 
that the running time between the two cities is reduced to 12 
hours, 

— There are six evening schools successfully supported hy 
the city of Providence, with an average attendance of seven 
hundred. 

— Kansas is full of Missouri contrabands. Their number 
Is estimated at 6,000, of whom 5,000 arrived after the rebellion 
broke out 

— The telegraph operator at Salt Lake communicates the 
Intelligence that the snow on the mountains is about five feet 
on a level. 

—r Gen. Grant, though hardly 40 years of age, has been in 
17 battles, in three of which he commanded, and was in the 
Mexican war, 

— Reports are again current that Queen Victoria is becoming 
insane, on account of the grief consequent on the recent death 
of her husband. 

— The lead mines of Missouri, upon which the rebels 
depended for their lead, are again in loyal hands, and supplies 
are coming forward 

— A boiler exploded in Baltimore last week, and in its full, 
crushed in the roof of a school-house, killing two children 
and wounding seven. 

— Jeff. Malone, Postmaster at Gallatin, Tenn.', under the 
rebel Government!} has accepted the same office under the 
Federal Government. 

The cost of the Boston schools last year was over six 
hundred thousand dollars. The salaries of tho teachers 
amounted to $286,000. 

1 he number ot visitors at and around Fortress Monroe is 
largely increased, in expectation of another fight between the 
Merrimac and Monitor. 

— The American Express Co. lias been empowered to ex¬ 
tend their business to Nashville and other Southern cities now 
Occupied by Union troops. 

— The State of New York is rapi.ily rolling up its list of the 
grand worthies of science—the telegraph, steamboat, and iron 
war ship, are of New York, 

— Another slave-trader, Zeno Kelley, has been arrested hi 
New Bedford. 11c was taken to Boston on Tuesday, and held 
to bail in the sum of $6,000. 

— Mr. Abraham Bailey, of Attleboro’, Mass., on Wednes¬ 
day week, slaughtered a hog that weighed, when dressed, nine 
hundred and fifty-six pounds. 

— An ox in the stable of Elma Dewey, at Columbia, Ct., 
was attacked by rats one night last week, and several square 
inches of his hide gnawed olT. 

— The Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D 1)., of Roekaway, N. J., 
has been elected President of tho Wabash College, Ind. lie 
has accepted the appointment. 

— A terrible explosion occurred on Saturday week in Phila¬ 
delphia A cartridge manufactory was blown up, and nearly 
50 people killed and wounded. 

— Beauregard has ordered Price and Van Dorn, and the 
entire rebel forces at the West, to concentrate in Western 
Tennessee for a desperate struggle. 

— Among the workmen employed in a rake factory in Mt, 
Holly, Vt., is a blind man, Addison Warren. He is one of the 
best workmen in tho establishment, 

— At one point (a ravine probably,) on the California tele¬ 
graph line, the snow has drifted to the depth of 40 feet, cover¬ 
ing up telegraph poles, wire and all. 

— The Government has abolished the regulation requiring 
all crossing the Potomac to procure passes. The censorsliip 
of the press will also soon be abandoned. 

— A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial says that 
there will be no more fighting in the region of Fiketon, Ky., 
the rebels there surrendering by hundreds. 

— Wurtemberg contributes £3,000aud Saxony £3,000toward 
sending contributions to the World's Fair. Austria votes 
£20,000, Bavaria £7,000, and Prussia £15,0(M). 

— The Aquarial Gardensrin Boston aro to be stocked with 
fish from tropical waters, and the zoological department is to 
be immediately enriched by foreign importations. 

— The cost of army rations is 16 3-5 cents. Previous to the 
war it was 14% cents. It is made by an increase of the flour 
ration and the addition of potatoes, molasses, rice, and hominy. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Surrender of Island Number Ten—The Rebels 
Jtbandou the Tennessee Short Batteries — .IrtU- 
lert /, Jla-g-g-afe, Supplies, and Sick, Reverted. 

Wk hare just learned by telegraph that the 
steamer Alps arrived at Cairo at 8 o'clock this 
morning, (Tuesday, 8th,) bringing Second-Master 
Lord, of the dag-ship Benton, with dispatches from 
Commodore Foote, announcing the surrender to 
him, at midnight, of the entire posilion of the rebels, 
including men, guns and transports. The number 
of prisoners taken is not yet known, nor the amount 
of ordnance and stores. 

From St. Louis, Gen. Ualleck has just telegraphed 
the War Department that Island No. 10 was aban¬ 
doned hy the enemy last night, leaving all their 
artillery, baggage, supplies, and sick. 

Publisher’s Notices. 


A’JSB’ qUJRTER — NEU' SUBSCRIBERS! 

As a new (Quarter of the Rural commenced last 
week , Now ia tue Time to Subscribe! Ayents 
and friendly Subscribers are requested to present Ihe 
claims and merits of the paper to their neighbors. 
Every addition to our list will aid in maintaining the 
interest and value of the Rural during these times 
that lest the purses of publishers. Wt aim high, and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of our 
motto, “Excelsior fat all times. A few thousand 
New Subscribers this month , will enable us to furnish 
a better paper through the year than we could other¬ 
wise afford. 

Jpgr We can still furnish back numbers from Jan¬ 
uary, so that those desiring it may have the complete 
volume, or subscriptions can commence now. 

Tub R[trai/s Spring Campaign— Premiums, Ac.—Now that 
the times are improving) Rebeldoin caving, and the season for 
active (but peaceful and profitable) operations in Field, Orchard 
and Garden coming on apace, many will subscribe for tho 
Rubai. if opportunity is presented. Will not agentifriends, and 
all readers disposed to become such, give the matter attention ? 
Additions to present clubs, either for the full year from Jan., or 
this date, (or from this or a subsequent date to the end of tha 
year,) are uow in order at the club rate, and in proportion for 
less than full year. New clubs, to commence with Jan., March 
nr April, (when a new Quarter begins,) are also in order during 
the Spring Campaign, while single subscriptions will prove 
acceptable at any time. For Premiums offered, see last Rural. 

About Cr.cn Tunas, in.—We endeavor to adhere strictly to 
our club rates, which require a certain number of subscribers to 
get the paper at a specllled price—say ten to get it at $1.50 per 
copy, twenty to get it at $1.25. Ac. But, in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would state that, in cases where from four to six 
copies lire ordered at $1.50 each, with a reasonable prospect of 
filling up a club of ten, we will send them —and when the club 
is completed shall send extra copy, Ac. Wo also send twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rata for twenty ($1,25 per copy,) where 
the person sending is laboring for and is confident of obtaining 
a full club. This will accommodate those who do not wish to wait. 

13T" Tire Legal Rate op Pohtaob on the Rural New- 
Yorker is only 3‘.i cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) and 6!^ cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly ia advance at tho 
post-office where received. 

Change op address —Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address as well as the new to secure compliance. 


T he rekt advertising 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK 
ER, the leading aod largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at ouce, tens op thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, Ac., and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers aud Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give tho UtMiAt, atrial. As the business 
season is at liaDd, Now is tub Time for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select tho best mediums — and that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, ,Seedsmen, Dealers iu Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, Ac , Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land aod Insurance Companies, Agencies, Ac., Ac., 
in various parts of the country, can attest 


Special Notices. 

VALUABLE AND CONVENIENT. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches are widely known as au admi¬ 
rable remedy for Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Coughs, and other 
troubles Of the throat aud lungs. They arc of great value for 
the purposes for which they are designed, and it should be 
known that while they are usually and pleasantly ettica 
eious, they contain no hurtful ingredients, but may at all 
times he used with perfect safety. We speak from personal 
experience when wo commend them to persons aftlieted with 
irritated throats, os thousand#ure, particularly at tliis season 
of the year .—Boston Recorder. 

Caution. —As there are many imitations, ask for and obtain 
only ‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,'' which by long experience 
have proved their value, having received the sanction of 
physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men 
throughout the country. 


illnvkcte, Commerce, &c. 


Iturul New-Yorker Office, ) 

Kuciikhtkk, April Sth, 1861. ) 

Our market is still devoid of special interest, and but little i* 
doing. The first cargo of wheat from Canadian ports arrived on 
Sunday, P. M. 6th inat.,by the schoouer Petrel,Capt. Newcomb, 
from Wellington Square, consigned to Gen. J Whitney. 

Butter and Eggs aro plenty, aud both have fallen olf slightly 
in rates. Largo quantities of Potatoes arc (now being shipped, 
but there is no material change in prices. • 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 


Flour on*! ((ruin. 

Flour, winter Wheat,$5.25i<itS.fil) 
Flour, spring do, 5 iX\er>.25 
Flour, buckwheat... i 75.u2.mi 

Meal, Indian.1.00(Vi,L06 

Wheat, Genesee.LOOSjd.25 

Best white Canada.. I '45o'1-28 

Corn, old. 45@4tic. 

Corn, new. 4,Yui4Ge. 

Rye, Gu lbs U bush.. Gd@63c. 

Oats, by weight,_ 2ri53lc. 

Barley. MuaWfij, 

Buckwheat. 3ft,/,38c. 

Beans .. . LZSiaii 63 

Meats. 

Pork, meg.$11.50(112.1)0 

Pork, clear.18.OOKil8.50 

Dressed hogs, owl. S-fiOtg) t.00 

Beef, cwt. 4.00® 6.00 

8pri ug lambs, each l.lKf 173 
Mutton, carcass... 3<Ll' < e. 
Hugos, smoked.... KffiCKc, 

Shoo filers. 4*. uk , c. 

Chickens. 8ffi9e. 

Turkey's. tx'adOc 

Geese. 406i’50o. 

Ducks pair. 3Stu'41c. 

Dairy, A-e. 

Butter, roll. 13@15o. 

Butter, tirkin. 12C*i;13c. 

Cheese. fl@6.*$c. 

Lard, tried. 7to7'.*c. 

Tallow, rough. flin/.V-jc. 

Tallow, tried. 7@7S£c. 


Bar er continues very firm; sales State at. i $|, and Canada 
!i.u l 9|p ' Darlev malt continues steady and nominal \i $•- 
W Peas remain dull and quiet a! 90C fur Canadian. .torn mar¬ 
ket opened quiet and firmer, and cloyed about !e advance With a 
^‘L^TFOrt.d'iroand; sales at 58&rt3e for mixed Western in store 
oG gw) •*,<• *1hJ iverptl, '/>r irihinm in 8tort* arn.j »iulivr , n>«t 

55$ ,?ew yellow Jersey. Oats ruin very firm, ahIo*A t- 

dteie 11 ^ or Canada. antIJs.fipjfriOjjc for Jersey, Western and 

V'lov iail>jr 3 —Pork market rather more doing and tinner; sales 
at *U7.Va 13.00 tor mess; $l2.5iXau3;so for prime mess; $ 14,00 a 

H.50 mr clear, and »iu,rt>:.i pl.to (hr prime. Included in the sales 
2000fibls. mess deliverable In the month of June, 1962. at 
*13.00 Beef market firmer ami unchanged; sales at 4,50br5,6q 
tor country pnme *5.w%N,iw for country mess; $12<@k«0 tor 
repacked mess, and $iS,7»2d4.50 for extra.mesa. Prime 
tii'rt, market roles in moderate demand; rale* ftt $ 20 . 50 ,*21 00 
Indiana men. us in numerate request, sales at m Beef hams 
rule quiet and steady; sales choice Western at $17,00(5'I7,®).— 
Lot meats more active and are very firm, sale* at tHCa'bc for 
western and cit.v shoulders, and 5k<wo tor hams, fiac.no sides 
ate firmer and in fair demand; sales at fisc tor Cumberland 
cut middles, tPiotor long ribbed middles,7fo7tiefnr Short ribbed 
do, 7 6to,7. ic tor short clear do, anil 7c. tor long clear do. Dress¬ 
ed hogs dull and nominal at $4,50 tor Western, and JS.00iS.to 
tor city Lord turner, with a better demand: fi’lto,* at 7 V" lW»e 
tor No. 1 to prime. Included in the sales are 700 Mils prime ket- 
, arri ve aLHI^e. Butter in fair request, ami selling 

at 9 z i.c for Ohio, and I6«i21c for State. Cheese steady at 6fif/8c 
tor good to choice. 

■y!F*2^Ar a ar "l in limited request at $5,50 for Pearls, 

aod $5,52*4 tor Pots. 

Sr*P 8—A limited demand for Clover seed at Htfc. Timothy 
see. a dull; limited sales at $2,AVr.2,37ti bushel. Rough Flax 
sc.-d is extremely scarce, at Cl.tatiy.M ft bushel. 

Hops—Are extremely dull, at lirp 18c, for new. as to quality. 

BUFFALO, Aphid 7-Ft.OCR— Market quiet, with s inoder 
^pnnVm T‘t*djiv, !>ut witliou 4 . rjiiotahlr eluiHtfp* in prices, and 
. L. kned to the home and Interior trade. The sales wore 
at $4.65 tor Canadian; .<.%oo, y,,25 for good to choice extra Ohio 
and Indiana; Js.Sftafi,75 for good to choice double extra Ohio, 
Michigan, ami Indiana 

Corn Mkai in moderate demand at $21 iJ tun tor fine and 
$19 for coarse 

Grain — Wheat quiet, «nd nothing doing ia the way of sales. 
All grades dull and inactive, fciming no basis for quotations. 
Corn in moderate demand ami quiet. Sales 11 1 8e«3v3S*<c. Oats 
!. n doinaqd and steady, with a lightBuppljr; dealers paying 
S0rtn«c. while at retail fhey command 34c. Rye 68.;; holders 
a-k 1 O 0 . Larlcy In lair request and small arrivals, with a better 
inquiry; quoted gt hv 1 fflq; choice lots would command 7Pe 
I'kas Canadian field quoted at (We, marrowfat, 87Vj,j $ 1 . 

Bit vn a Nominal demand at ShiVa I.JO for ordinary to choree. 
PR0V3810NH Market dull ami iuaclivr. Ifi-.iw nic-se pork $ 12 . 

1 1 gill do. $11. Prime mess beef quiet at $9. Smoked hams in 
moderate request at 6 \m'7c, and Should ms attic. Lard in mod¬ 
erate request, at 7hie. Cheese In tali demand at 7 e for whole 
sale, and 8c. Com store. New country butter is held at, 18c, ami 
Western 10,.; 1R-. Eggs am coming in Creelv, and bring file. Tal¬ 
low is m moderate request and quoted at He. -Courier. 

TORONTO, April's We have had a very quiet market in 
produce during the week, in consequence of the steady declin¬ 
ing tendency of the English markets. The receipts of grain, 
with the exception of a few car loads of spring wheat, have 
been very trifling, barely sufficient upon which to base quota¬ 
tions. 

Ft.runt is greatly depressed, ami for the last few days there 
have been ho transactions. Early in tho week there were sales 
superfine at $4.2(1, 1 . o. b. Now, however, buyers aro not dis¬ 
posed to operate at over $4o7>4,ll5. 

Fancy...I.. 4,3flf*4,40 

Extra. 4,60(Ji4,75 

Superior... 4.9<)or 5. 1 10 

OA'i viral is in moderate demand at $t(r’4,15, but in limited 
oITering. 

Grain - A few loads of fall wheat during the week have lawn 
bought at pOcCm$t,05. Several car loads of Spring « heat sola at 
SsfuWe.. Barley is very source and iu active TOOuftst at 60C(fifi5r. 
Peas are in demand, but in small ofl'ering at. 49,/50c. Oats are 
easier, in consequence of the large receipts by rail, at 3Sur«lo. 

Potatoes, f) bushel.. 65(5,750 

Butter, Fresh P to. 175520 

" No. 1 Dairy.... 12w>15 

•• No. 2 store packed. 10upi2 

Cheese. . *«jn 

„ “ No. 2. e® 8 

Hams. 7<a 8 

Bacon, j) 100 lbs.$1 5ll(.t 5.50 

Eggs. y> dozen. 12@13 

Wooi. ft lb. 28(5,28 

Timothy Seed. $1,75(5,3.00 

Clover Seed.$4.00510,00 

Apples, f) barrel.$3.00(a 4.00 

Hay ® tun.!4.00(<jT8.flO 

Straw f) tun.9.00(5 10.00 

_ —Globe. 

TUE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YOKE, Arnn. 2 —The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows: 

bkee oattlh. 

Firat quality,.cwt $0,25f5i9.50 

Ordinary quality. 8,50r5‘J,00 

Common quality. 8,00iaM,5 ) 0 

Inferior quality. 7,00(58,00 

COWS AND CALVES. 

First quality...$45,OOia>NV10 

Ordinary quality,. •ln,0O@45,iiO 

Common quality. 30,006pS5,00 

Inferior quality. 25,00,^28,1)0 

TEAL CALVES 

First quality,.lb 6 ®6ijc 

Ordinary quality. 0 (WJifi 

Common quality. 4b,f5;fl 

Inferior'quality,.. 4 @ 41 ^ 

8IIKKP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality.P head SKi.OOfiTJ.OO 

Ordinary. 5,00(5:6,00 

Commou,. 4,25:54 75 

Inferior. 3,75(5)4.25 

8WI^8 

First quality.. 4>i®4ft,o 

Other qualities. 3,*i(5,4 c 

ALBANY, April 7. — Beeves—W e have about 700 more 
Beeves ou sale this week than last, and 1,000 head more than are 
needed. The Brighton and New York markets last week were 
lower, aud the ellect is uow felt here. The average quality is 
good, although there are but two or three droves of premium 
The highest otter made on these is »c |b. live weight.. The 
bulk cd tho receipts ace fat., and range in weight from 1,300 to t.- 
000 lbs. The decline is equal to h r; tjc >T lb. For the most part 
the drovers art* disco 11 raged. A few have, realized a small profit, 
hut in most instances they have had to part, with their cattle at 
n sacrifice, ranging from #1 to $5 p) head. 

Riciikiutm The following is our comparativo statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
tho car: 


Cor. week 
This week. Last week last vear. 

Cattle.3.58-1 2.896 3232 

Sheep.3,818 2,135 1 ,080 

Hogs. 322 192 31 

Pricks —The market onened at prices near) v np tho ruling 
rate-of last week, hut finally declined 'kO’.' iC 't) Jfi, ou all grades, 
and closed dull at the following quotations; 

_ . This week. Last week. 

lyemium,. 5 ® c 5 <d5kic 

Extra, ..4ki(5)4j^c 4 l iia4Kt<s 

Iirst quality.A«®4 c 3', 5 i', rt 

Second quality.3’,, 5-3'.,u * 3«ivu>3We 

Third quality.2f 4 (3l2*iP 21.(5 2 r „o 

SltKRr—The demand has fallen off considerably, and tho de¬ 
cline in prices i. equal to 25(5 37c >1 head. Non.- of the buyers 
arc disposed to v'ive more than 5‘-g(ni5V‘ i> tb, and they arc blow 
to oiler even these figures. 

Ilnrl.H The receipts ut East Albany, as well ns on tliiszide, are 
light,, and the inquiry is limited to small lots of the best at last 
week's ratea—ray St^yjS^c x> lb for pigs, and l idHc for hogs. 

Ml LOU Cows Tile demand for good Milch Cows increases 
somewhat, but prices are [unchanged— $26,00(5/30.00 .-Albany 
Atlas and trails, 

CAMBRIDGE, A PHIL 1 —At market, 70. Cattle, about 600 
BueveH, aud to* Stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
one, two and threo years old. 


Last week. 

5 («5kiC 

4V3dti'o 
S', 5-1c 

3 V®3 Kc 
2>i(Sl27gO 


V 14 J, , <UUU 'ID, E^INUIT,..!, ( I 1(11 UiLl J f 

Woaiu.vil Oxen, ?t pair- $1005/130- 
Cow.s AND CalTE.8— $25®43. 

STORES—YearllngO, J—gS — ; Two years old, $16@17; Three 
years ohl, $19to)21. 


Eggs, dozen. 12(ail3«c 

Hnnoy, box. iitiluc 

Candles, box. 9.^ffilUc 

Candles, extra_ 12@12c • 

Fruit uud Itooto. 

Apples, bushel_ 50,5 87c 

Do. dried ^1 lb... 6(5(ll 4 c 

Peaches, do. i4(n 16c 

Cherries, do..... 14(aT6c 

Plums, do. 12(5 lie 

Potatoes. 41(5500 

IlhKn uiwl Skins. 

Slaughtor. 4.U55o 

gall.. . 7 @ 8 (. 

hheep Pelts.$1 25512.Ill) 

1-aiuh Pelts. 76 «ii)J 26 

Seeds. 

( Inver, bushel.... $ 4 .l) 0 (a! 4.25 

innuthy. ]. 75(5)2,25 

nr * . B “"drles. 

Wood, hard..$3.00655.00 

Wood soft. . 3.005 3.00 

Goal, Lehigh. 7.005 7.0!) 

>; oa - Ncrauton.... 5 . 511 ^ 5,50 

(oa , Tlttston..B,.v®5,S0 

Cmi , H iamotln... &50w'6.80 

Coal, Char. 7(38e 

Balt. bbL..$1 ,'xx”: 1.56 

Hay, tun . 8.0«®12,00 

SBw.tun..6,OX,7.6.00 

Wool, rilh357/14.',,; 
Wiiitetoh, half hhl. S.a^atsi) 

Codfish, quintal_ 4 .Vt.55.Of) 

Trout, hall bbl. 3.25 (|l3.50 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW A’OltK, April 7.— Flour—T he market opened a 
shade firmer, and closing steady, with a moderate inquiry tor 
export and homo consumption. Sales atSfl.lt);a,5,15tor rejected; 
$5,20566,2&for 8UperttDe State; $5.32'du.5,IO for extra State; $5,- 
20 u;6,2fl for superl'me Western; $5,3'»5.\(io for coifln.on to me¬ 
dium extra Western: $5,755'6,8fl for riiiiqiing brands extra round 
hooped uliin, and $6,9015:6,78 tor trade hraniis do. Camuliun flour 
linuer amt better, with a moderate fiiudncsa doing at about pre¬ 
vious quotations: sales at $5,20,, 5,26 tor superfine. »u<l 
50 for common to choice extra. Hv e iloumtles quiet and -teady; 
sales at $3,25>/>+.'A\ tor inferior to choice. Corn meal In mod- 
rrata reqne-d and price? unchanged, rales at 82,80 tor Jersey, 
am! $3,15 lur Brandywine. 

Grain—W heat market is firm witli a moderate export inquiry; 
sales inferior Chic;urn spring at $1.26; amber Iowa at $1,30; red 
State spring at $1.30m l,35; red Pennsylvania at $1.35, and red 
winter Western at $1,37. Rye quiet 78^Slc afloat and delivered. 


JST* U ’ R ”' 2 - The tollowiug are the rates 

Merino, fine,41X5)63 Texas, . 

/ ‘i!,d VhfoViV.47(5,48 Smyrna, washedi’”!” 

puiied, extia;;:;;;:;;;:;;® SJR":.:::::::::*;. 

Ko \n' 9 .dOgeiS Buenos Avres. 

WesteVn'miVoA-'. 00 ( 5.00 Peruvian, washed,. 

w estern mixed,. 35®45 Canada. ... 


for the 


...27(535 
..14(3)20 
. lva'.v: 
..25(H60 
..12@2fi 
..17: a,40 
. .37(5)43 
..00@00 


_ J 3 icb. 

a i 15)»k n |).V«. c *a^V£. u “'™ *?«»«•• 

aged It years. U ‘° 16th of March . ANDREW P. MOORE, 

TVew Adyei’tisements. 

LIP- ADVERTISING TERMS, b, A<1 vunee—TntRTY-P’lVI! 
Cents a Line, each insertion. A price and a half for ,. x tra 
display, or 52,*a cents per line of space. Speoial Notices (fol¬ 
lowing- reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

The immense circulation of the Rural N kw-Yorker - 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it hy far the Best and Cheapest Advertising.Medium 
of its class in America, This fact should ho home in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents. 4tc„ Ac., who necessarily depend upon tho People of 
the North for patronage, 

30 0011 iq , \ C vTi r r rrr| ’ 1 J , T ' : Raspberry 

drunusl J QwTni.S' 1 . 1 !’ - year l' p , 1 for sale at a low price, 
byiiIOMiV.*> A. &LOCU.M, iairport, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

rTMiijironr: comport cook stove-om 

.1 ot the b'V-t t-toves now iti use. Sole /ment- 

KLEIN A DUTUE, 72 Main rit., Rochester, N. Y. 

")( )()()(), , no ,° tTT '* IMPROVED 

'Jl GL/U K-CAP RASPBERRY PLANTS for sale 
at 2 cents apiece, N>n>l orders to 

JOHN HUSSEY, Taylorvtlle, Ontario Co., N Y. 

A F 4 KM FOR SALK 

a V 240 acres superior wheat growing hind, of which 200 are 
cultivated. P ifty-tive aeros are now in wheat, Location near 
the best markets, and in one of the finest districts of Michigan 
lo he sold cheap. C R. SMITH, 

Ceresco, Calhoun County, Michigan. 

p 11 ESTER COUNTY HOGS mil sale.- 

Vri Choice Pigs when $ months old, $C to $ 10 . Phil Pigs, 7 
months old, $]5 to_$25 Boxed and ol 1 itoanri/arlot tfic 
country. Mr original stock was selected hy myself, last spring, 
from the best, stock 111 Chester county, Pa. 

It R. COLEMAN, Clinton Corners, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

OTANDARD CHERRIES -Two years old 
V handsome, thnftv tree-', 5 to 8 foet, high, full assortment, in- 
SlonVer thmft * ^ trtland s Ohio fieeiUing.s, $12 per hundred; 

FRACHKS Fine, one year old, beat market varieties, very 
Cheap, by hundred or thousand. 

_BATED AM, HANFORD k CO., Columbus, Ohio. 

( CIRAl'E VINKS One year old, 

21 single; per dozen. I.ogan vine:', very large with 
frmting womJ.Jl single. $lfl per ifozen. Concord, Diana, and 
Hartford 1 rohhc vines, 25 cto single, $2 per dozen; and most all 
or the new varieties at very low pn. es ami all true to name 

A. W. POTTER, 

Grape Lawn, KnowleHviUe. Orleans Co,. N. T. 

v A n‘,m ,A K ' V Sl ,tSrK 1 PtrON work, 

, / I*.-.!'' BEADY — 7 6c American Annual CyeloptT.tUn 


T EfE NEW LKTTI TC'E !—True Bos- 
ton CurlGil tjfiUuce, u moat oxre)l»*nt. variety of very «u- 
pfinor quajity for the tnhk*, hui l of j/roat hri^ity in its liabit of 
growth Tho see*] of my own ruisuig- 1 warrant it freMh and 
true. I ackn^oa contai njn< seed fiufftcieut to supply a family for 
a season, 21) cts; <5 par karoo, 

JAMIOS J. M OKRCQHY, Ka rhl clmd, Mtm . 

(A l l< >I( ’E I I*< >\V Eli RED8.- 

V...7 Wo have just imported from Europe a splendid collection 
of tho rarest P LOWER SEEDS, comprising upwards of 100 va¬ 
rieties of all sorts Dull thrive host. 

Collections of 12 distinct named varieties mailed on receipt of 
80 etc.,—25 sorts for $1, 50 sorts for $2. 

Priced Circulars, giving varieties sent on application. 

Address FROST A CO.. 

_®W-4fc Genesee Valley Nurr-wien, Rochester, N. Y'. 

M V 1?BLEUE A I » O ABB A (- E 

AND ILL 11 BARI) SQUASH. -.Stone-mason Cabbage is the 
standard Cahhugo in Boston Market, is distinguished for its re¬ 
liability for heading. 'Tim heads are very large, remarkably 
hard, and very sweet -Seed of my Own growing, with full direc¬ 
tion for cultivation, 15 cts per ounce; 4 ounces, 75 cts; 1 pound, 
$2 67, all post-paid hy me and war run led to reach each pur- 
chaser, Hubbard Snuasli Seed 12 cts per package; $1.P0lb. 
Priced Catalogues of every variety nf Garden Seed, gratia. 

638-41 JAMES ,J. It GREGORY, ,Marblehead, Max*. 


AMEHTERRY 


C O, 


PICAI.KU8 in 


awRci/ixbrr ut Important Emits for hSfit, embracing Political 
Civil, Military, and Social affairs, Public Documents Biog- 
rapiiy, htatlsllcs, (‘ommerce. Finance, Literature, Science. Ag¬ 
riculture and Mechanical Industry. * 

Price, hi (doth, $3.00, lthraiy binding, $3.50. 

AOKXTS Wantbi., and exclusive lerritorv given. 

1 here ia no work which lias pcceede/l it for mauy years which 
will cOmmnua so IftTffo nuhlic Datrc/nutro at this criti- 

cal time. Agonts will do well to rrpplv early. 

D. APPLETON A*CO., 443 4 443 Broadway, Now York. 

W ORTHY Till. ATTENTION OF M HSERY- 

MEN —The Subscribers offer for sale about UK) acres of 
land, .H'-a miles from the city of Albany, peculiarly well adapted 
for Nursery purposes. The location is not equaled io this see. 
tiori ol country. Ihe Albany and Northern Railroad passes 
through this land, and has a depot on it, where afi tho trains 
rtop. It lakes but 15 mimites to reach it Tim AI bun v ami 
Troy rumplke runs mar to it. This is the liieiiionaMe and Popu¬ 
lar drive nut nr this city There is. about to be laid a track for 
a Horse I rail road on Iht* Turnpike, and this wilt increase Om 
travel and uocesaanly firing the above land in closer proxtinitv 
to this city, as well a; Troy. The present is a favorable nnpnr- 
tunity to emhark in this business, as there i-, not now ago../! 
N uruery in this section of country; indeed we /loufit if there is 
any other portion of the Slate, of so largo extent, without a 
good well stocked Nursery. To a competent and evorv wav 
worthy man, we will sell thin'laud fora low price, if it is to lie 
devoted to this purpose For further particulars inquire or the 
Editor ol tho ItiniAi. Nkw-Yorkkk, or of tin. subscribers 

VAN HBP3KN <v CHARLES, Albany, N. Y 

yEW SEED A_TsTTD I 3 XjA.IsJ'T 


NETT FLOWER SEEDS, 

NOVELTIES FOR 1862, 

NEW VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

NEW DAHLIAS, 

NEW VERBENAS, 

NEW FUCHSIAS, &c,, &a. 

C0UECT10.\S OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

B -VT 3VTA.XIL,. 

OPR Catalogue, eompriairig 64 pages nf closely printed matter 
rontains a IlBt of all the KPT varieties anil t voYi*;i,TiKS of the 
season, and will be sent to any addvesa upon receipt of » three 
cent stump, zlddress 

639-3t McELWAIN IJROH.. Springfield, Mass. 

QEBD.S I —. GARDliN AND FLOWER SEEDS I 

^ FROM 

Halloek's Seed & Agricultural Warehouse, 

No. 31 Exchange St., apposite (.'Union House, 

ROtJHKSTER, IN. Y. 

Thr Subscriber, on receipt of one dollar, by mail, will 
forward 

TWENTY SIX-l’ENNY PACKAGES 


Bki.ts - $1,75C« 2 , 00 , Calf Skins—8(®9c i) tb. 

VSAL CalvBx, from $3.u 5. 

KU1GIITDN, Aprii 2 —At market, 8uo Beef Cattle, 95 
Stoves, 2,300 Sheep and Lambs, and 2,DUO Swine. 

BKEP CATTLE—t'rices, extra, $7.00 //0.00; first quality, $6,25® 
6,26; second do, SO.OOm fi.OO, third do, $4,00075,50. 

WOKKJXO Oxk.N- $115, 512(1://133, 

Milch Cow$—WO hlS; rommon, $21®22 

VBAL CALVKa — $4. $1,60:7/ 0. 

Stokes -Yearling, SOfinUO; Two yearn old, $—; Three years 
Old. $20(0)22. ' 

llnixs—5 ‘JijOc rt lb. Tallow — Ofife^e. 

Pelts —$ 1 ,.tod 2,00 each. Calf Skins—8f5'0c »IK 

SHBEP AND Lamps -$3,00:,/3,60; extra, $3,75@5,.50 

Swink— Stores, wholesale,S&siDk'G; retail, 4 (5 6 c. Spring 
Pigs 0(u}0c. 

TORONTO. April 3.— Bkep is in small offering, witli a lim¬ 
ited demand at $4,60,5 5 ) ) 100 tbs. 

Calvks are from $5,0030each. 

Sheep— $5,00(5/6,00 each 

Hides, if) 100 It,.-, $4. Sheepskins, each, $1,00®1,®0. 

Calfskins, lb, 8c .—Globe. 


TIIE WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Aphil 2. Fine Native Fleeces are in moder¬ 
ate request, pending an auction sale announced in. Boston for 
the 10th inst.; sales of 75ylXN) lbs at •ifl(5fidc, for medium *0 line 
g/xdes. Choice parcels of selected Siixonvaro held as high as 
56c, ami there have been some small sales at this rate.fiut there 
is very little demand for wools above 50c uow. Pulled is rather 
easier and in moderate request, sales of 25..I00 Ihs at 4fi//40e. for 
Super City ami Country. Foreign i~ lower for most descrip- 
tiOno, ttnd a fair inquiry has prevailed sales of |ihi lbs Washed 
Smyrna at 24c; U5U l>xl«et Ifonskoi at 21,,u£.'c, 00 do. Capu at27c, 
0 moR., also. 160 ttr- Cordova, rinaiiisli, ami Rio Grnmle, on pri- 
yate terms, and 100 hales English Noils at 23(3;25e. We quote. 

Saxony Fleece R). 51@S6 

American full blood Merino. 4 s /.to 

American lialf and Merino. 46b 48 

American Native and qaarter Merino. 44 .145 

Extra pulled.465 18 

Superllne pulled...42 i45 

No. limited.....,..363 40 

T.aintis pulled . .. .iKto'00 

California firm, unwashed.....VKa'Sfl 

California commou do.1A3 23 

Peruvian wiislied.SVa 32 

Valparaiso nnwaahuil .l.'kaio 

South American Mestiza unwashed.0D5i)0 

South American common washed.14(317 

South American Entre Rios do.2S3>25 

South American unwashed.. 11 512 

South Araerican Cordova washed..28:530 

Cape Good Hope unwashed.t»V/00 

East India washed...28 d 35 

African unwashed.,. JS5:20 

African washed.38 /,40 

Smyrna washed.24 '33 

Smyrna unwashed. 1 * 2(3 is 

Mexican u n washed. . 12(5 11 

-V r. Tribune. 

ALBAN Y, April 2.—Tho sales since our last sum up 24,000 
ros., including 20,000 tbs. fleece and 5,000 tbs. super pulled, taken 
together at 47(/'.49 c; 10 000 lbs. fleece and 7,000 lbs. super pulled, 
on private terms.— Journal- 


to any part nf the United States, postage paid,— a good assort- 
ment for the gardeD, comprising many that are new aud kinds 
of known value. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS’ 

Our facilities for obtaining ami experience in selecting good 
and valuable seeds is nut excelled by auy other house and no 
pain- will be spared to give ratisfiictien. 

t fr Orders solicited am! promptly tilled. Orders from Can¬ 
ada can be Bent by Kxori-s, To pa.\ freight, I will mid iu extra 
packages, making 30 for that country 

Address E. U. llALLOOK 

Rochester, N. Y., April 5, 1862. t>39-2t 

PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 

MANUFACTURED BY 


STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware. Pocket and Tabic Cutlory and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

AIASO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZTE’S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
ami Thermometers, and dealer i o Tin, Copper, 7,inc, Sheet Iron, 
tot., &e„ uit & til State Street., Rochester, N. Y. 

QREAT book for the times. 

THRILLING ADVENTURES 

AMONG THE EARLY SETTLERS, 

Br WARREN WILDWOOD, Esq. 384 pp„ 12 mo., cloth, illus¬ 
trated by 204) Engravings. 

Drawn from the moat eventful period of our Conn- 
ty a history and from If,he most, authentic 8 QMVC 05 , 
these [dories yd partake of all the wild, wiurd un*l 
lnartul charartiq ,,f romance Every loyal heart 
will run from tln-ir rieruanl feoliug that the great 
American Mptwhc, irmnded In tgarz and baptized 111 
blooil, inust ami shall u*. pnstnined. While treason 
stalkB abroad and traitors go nolinog, evei v man. 
woman mid child thrunghouf the. Union should read 
the Thrilling Advcrjtnrus of t,1 a , Early Settlers, and 
tliua^ understand whflt thin gtoriou* frame work of 
liberty rou* cost 1 is I he IiooU will fie sent to any 
address, post-paid, on receipt of mi,-,. $j, 25 . 

1,000 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of 
this arid other popular works of nuiy. For terms and 
other information, address 

JOIIJt I'DWIN HtHTKtt, Pul.lUhcr, 

638-6t Mo. 017 Samson St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

rpHE NEW INI IT NIC BOOK* 

BT 

LOWELL & WILLIAM MASON. 

ASAPH j 

OR, THE CHOIR BO OKI 

A Collection of Vocal Music, Sacred and Secular, for Choirs, 
Singing Schools, Musical Societies and Conventions, 
ami .the nomp Circle. 

Just issued — nearly all New Music, and comprising a COL¬ 
LECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, a MANUAL FOR SINGING 
SCHOOLS, and a GLEE AND PART SONG BOOK-all in one 
volume. Price, $ 1.00 per copy, or $8.00 per dozen in New York. 
For sale hy Booksellers.gcnerally. 

PUBLISHED AT 

Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer Street . New York, 

BT 

MASON -'BRO'TIIJEKS. 

J JITIili Alii) ifc NOKT M It OP, 

DEALERS IN 

DRY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St, Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, N\ Y.„ 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy yonr DRESS GOODS ol 

Ilu.'b'barcl tfc WortHrop. 

IT WILL P 2 VY — 

To buy your DRESS SILKS of 

HulolDardL cJSs WortHrop. 

IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DOMESTICS of 

HiAlDfeardL cfc IXTortlirop. 

IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your IiINENS of 

Hxittbard. tfc Wortlirop, 

IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

Hutotoard. tfc Wortlirop. 

IT WILL PzYY — 

To buy your BLACK SI LK S of 

HutoToardL tfc KTortlirop. 

IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your SPRING PRINTS of 

IIxiLylyarci tfc WortHrop, 


A- WOOD & OO., New Spring Pi •ints. 


TCaton, IX. N'. 

Tim undc.iwigned having been engaged in building Steam Eu- 
clut* a uumber of year**, have been con-tahfty receiving inqui¬ 
ries with reference to Engines of smali capacity, that w.nild 
answer for propelling a .^mall amount ofinucldnerv with a little 
expense, and with this iu view we have just invented, and have 
in operation, an Etiviuu which wefthink will fully meet the de¬ 
mand. The me w e have in opnmtion is a 

two-hokse power, 

to which we wish to call too attention of tho public. For 
Cheese making. Ihvetoing GtaUl, 1 ’utliii/ Feed, Churning, Saw¬ 
ing Wood. lurmng Grind Stone. Healing water for either out¬ 
door or in-door purposes, it is admirable adapted. It would fie 
found equally efficient tor running a Diluting Press. Turning 
Ij&tut*,.Full iH'illhiG Mnchiue. ittui tnwiy olbor tliinija 

roqumnir a. IitfcDt pow. r Wo think tin* Mi)i|»Jieity and 

CH EAD roTKfSsS C ’< JMBINEI > 

in this machine will commeud it to tho favorable notice of alt. 
Persons wanting a small power can purchase of 11 s an Engine 
and Boiler at a less cost)than wo have formerly been able to sell 
a Boiler of the same capacity, the Cash Price being only 

One Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars, 

at our shop. All )v In* anticipate procuring a propelling power, 
are respectfully invited to give ns a call. 

ECy We manufacture, beside the above, PoRTARUt and Sr.v- 
Tiox.vHY Exouxk.s of all sizes, aud with all the latest improve¬ 
ments of style and economy. A. N WOOD Ac CO 

Eaton, N, Y., April, 1862. C39^t 

DY? n A N t ) ROSTlLUT iVt-A Periodical con - 
1 taming the most noted Lectures and Discourses $ 1.1 year 
Sample Nos,10 eta. E. D. BARKER, 135 Grand Sl, New York.' 

1 70LI SAI .!•) The imported live-year-obl Durham Bull 
< ■' BlUDIhiROOM, bred by Mr. ltoi-c.as Athel"tam/fo"I 
Scotland. A Provincial prize winner. Price, $ 200 . For further 
particulars apply to JOHN THOMSON, Whitby, C. W. 

W AFTED TO EXCH INGE- \ \ ■ , ,, 

a good business, for a house and lot in or near some 
thriving village. Address Box 111, Watenjlle, N. Y. 633tf 


/ \ IvA.NT3JBTlILN: \ INKS I' rom one to four feet 
V.' long. Ihe fruit has taken the fi r ..t premium at each State 
r air exhibited. Price. $1 per 150; $4 per i.ikh). 

_ _N HILL, f uton, Steuben Cn , N Y. 

X URHERY STOCK FOR SALK CHEAP— 

Dwarf I’car Tree-, $4 to $15 pm hundred; Apple Trees ?2n 
to $«fl per thousand;Cherry Currants, ( ,er hundred, A>ih tiu'u 
Shaker Seedling Strawberry, at cents jier /iozen Other trees 
and plants very cheap. Ih.rnett Chili potatoes, 75ot* iu*r hush. 
6,‘gs-tf _j, 1 . CADY, Watervilto, Oneida Co.. N V 

OUI*TIVATBD CRANBERRY l’l, A MS to 1 

V..' celebrated Lack Con Butt, or UrtA.VD, and Miikkut or 
Maks It varieties, for sale at low prices. 

Tub Cba»b*kky Ct t.TrRisr, a practical treatise on the cul¬ 
ture of this excellent fruit, sent pre paid to all applicants, on 
receipt of 12 rents iu postage stamps. 

M’M. H. STARR, East New London Nurseries. 
New London, (Ann., March. 1862. 63S-2t 


V J lou| 
Fair ex 


We have just, opened an assortment of Fashionable Sprit 
(•arnieiitis, which are very neat and tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Ga 
incuts, either tn Silk or doth, to order, 

HUBBARD A- NORTHROP, 

658 Nos. 69 & 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 

» _ 

Qfk (inn ISABELIjA GRA PE VINES 
»J4 4.4 n 2 and 3 years old. for -ale at $60 per lfloo hv 

_ M. D. FR EER k CO., \ Vat kins, N. Y. 

PLOWKR SEEDS: H t .: ■ WK !I SPH*; 1 E 

vr riun’Tr 5? u-rwv 111 dfc*ii’ab)fc varieties 

I LO\\ KR .SEKDfe. I will arml. pObt-paul, to any partv fox -l 
twenty papers selected Flowers, mnoo 4 tbom one vaih, ntpo 
Asler*. Llulwims uud Strie.kh. as irooit 113 can be lull 
tins Statft. (cither worth nil I imk for The pachacQ.i 
637-2tc<). J KAFAlafK, (»eoe-*‘e Seed Store. Itodit^ter* y. 1 

QEKDS at low PltlC’SCS 

k FOR OF 1863. 

J. EAPALJE respectfully invites the att on tiori of the pub! 
to his present large amt vlect stock of -eeds, he has now 1 
store, and ofl'c/4 at tin- iowost prices the following • 
ato bushels Early Kent I'eas 
50 do Black Eye Marrowfat Peng, 

100 do Irish do do. 

25 do Champion nf England do, 

lufl do l)wurt Blue Imperial do. 

15 do Daniel (t'Rmjrke do. 

100 do Canada Creeper do. 

6 do Strawberry, or Tom Thumb Peas. 

40 do Top Onions. 

20 do Potato 1 IntoiiK 

100 do Timothy Seed. 

20 do Clover Seed. 

50 do Red Top Seed, 

40 do Kentucky* Blue Grass Seed. 

25 do Orchard Grass do. 

50 do Hemp do. 

500 pounds Long Orange Carrot do. 

200 do do White do do. 

1000 do Turnip do. 

1000 do I.nn» Blood and Blood Turnip Beet Seed 

2000 do White and Yellow Sugar Beet do 

1000 do Mangel wtirv.cl do' 

Also, a full stock of SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS.' Parti 

wanting any or the above, will please call and examine n 
HtoeJt. before purchasing: Hm* where, 

* y All orders from a distance promptly attonded to, ai 
seeds shipped h.v Railroad *" r xpress, as directed. 1637-21 
KAPAI.JE. Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, N. V 

JC- V t ■' m FOB - V i 

A on the canal lte miles from Fafrport, Mouroe Co. The si 
is a sandy loam, and well watered. House nearly new and lar 
enough tor a small family There is a young orchard on tl 
premises. Price, $2,300 Atol down and the balance on long tin 
For further pavMculars addi-ess 
Feb. 27, 1862. f(i3l-tf J C. H. ROGERS, Palmyra, N Y. 
















































live face, an<l full of a childish sweetness which suf¬ 
fering lutd not, been able to obliterate. 

“ Your name is Maggie?” he said, as lie sat down 
and took her soft hand in his. 

“ Yes, sir.” Her voice struck a chord that quiv¬ 
ered in a low strain of music. 

“ Have you been sick long?” 

“ Yes, sir.” What a sweet patience was in her 
tone! 

“ Has the doctor been to see you?” 

“ He used to come.” 

“ But not lately?” 

« No, sir.” 

“ Have you any pain?” 

“ Sometimes, but not now.” 

“When had you pain?” 

“ This morning my side ached, and my back hurt 
when yon carried me.” 

“It hurts you to be lifted or moved about?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Your side doesn’t ache now?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Does it ache a great deal?” 

“ Yes, sir; hut it hasn’t ached any since I've been 
on this soft bed.” 

“ Tlie soft bed feels good?" 

“ O, yes, sir—so good!” What a satisfaction, 
mingled with gratitude, was in her voice! 

“Supper is ready,” said Mrs. Thompson, looking 
into the room a little while afterwards. 

Joe glanced from his wife’s taco to that of Maggie; 
she understood lnrn, and answered: 

“She can wait until we are done; then I will 
bring her something to eat.” There was an effort 
at indifference on the part of Mrs. Thompson; but 
her husband had seen her through the w indow, and 
understood that the coldness was assumed. Joe 
waited, after sitting down to the table, for his wife 
to introduce the subject, uppermost in both of their 
thoughts; but she kept silent on that theme for many 
minutes, and he maintained a like reserve. At last 
she said, abruptly: 

“ What are you going to do with that child?” 

“ I thought you understood me that she was to go 
to the poor-house,” replied Joe, as il surprised at 
her question. 

Mrs. Thompson looked rather strangely at her 
husband for some moments, and then dropped her 
eyes. The subject w as not again referred to during 
the meal. At its close, Mrs. Thompson toasted a 
slice of bread, and softened it with milk and butter; 
adding to this a cup of tea, she took them in to 
Maggie, and held the small waiter on which she had 
placed them while the hungry child ate with every 
sign of pleasure. 

“ Is it good?” asked Mrs. Thompson, seeing with 
what a keen relish the food was taken. 

The child paused with the cup in her hand, and 
answered with a look of gratitude that awoke to new 
life old human feelings which had been slumbering 
In her heart tor half a score of years. 

“ We’ll keep her a day or tw r o longer; she is so 
weak and helpless,” said Mrs. Joe Thompson, in 
answer to her husband's remark, at breakfast-time, 
cm the next morning, that, he must step down and 
see the Guardians of the Poor about Maggie. 

“ She’ll be so much in your w T ay,” said Joe. 

“ I sha'n't mind that for* a day or two. Poor 
thing!” 

Joe did not see the* Guardians of the Poor on that 
day, on the next, nor on the day following. In fact, 
he never saw them at. all on .Maggie’s account, for 
in less than a w eek, Mrs. Joe Thompson would as 
soon have thought of taking up her own abode in 
the almshouse as sending Maggie there. 

What light and blessing did that sick and help¬ 
less child bring to the home of Joe Thompson, the 
poor wheelwright! It had been dark, and cold, 
and miserable there for a long time, just because 
bis wife had nothing to love and care for out of her¬ 
self. and so became sour, irritable, ill-tempered, 
and self-afflicting in the desolation of her woman’s 
nature. Now the sweetness of that sick child, look¬ 
ing ever to her in love, patience, and gratitude, 
was as honey to her soul, and she carried her in 
her heart as well as in her arms, a precious burden. 
As for Joe Thompson, there was not a man in all 
the neighborhood who drank daily of a more precious 
wine of life than he. An angel had come into his 
house, disguised as a siek, helpless, and miserable 
child, and tilled all its dreary chambers with the 
sunshine of love. 


AiUieiliscuicnts 


Though rough in exterior, Joe Thompson, the 
wheelwright, had a heart, and it. was very tender in 
some places. He liked children, and was pleased to 
have them come to bis shop, where many a sled and 
wagon were made or mended for the village lads 
without a draft on their hoarded sixpences. 

“No, dear,” he answered, in a kind voice, going 
to the bed and stooping down over the child, “you 
sha’n’t bo left, here alone.” Then he wrapped her, 
with the gentleness almost of a woman, in the clean 
bedclothes which some neighbor had brought ; and, 
lifting her in his strong arms, bore her out into the 
air and across the held that lay between the hovel 
and his home. 

Now, Joe Thompson's wife, who happened to be 
childless, was not a woman of saintly temper, nor 
much given to self-denial for others’ good, and Joe 
had well-grounded doubts touching the manner of 
greeting be should receive On his arrival. Mrs. 
Thompson saw him approaching from the window, 
and with ruffling feathers met him a few paces from 
the door, as he opened the garden gate and came in. 
lie bore a precious burden, and be fall it to tie so. 
As his arms held the sick child to his breast, aspbOre 
of tenderness went out from her, and penetrated his 
feelings. A bond had already corded itself around 
them both, and love was springing into life. 

“ What have you there ?” sharply questioned Mrs. 
Thompson. 

Joe felt the child start and shrink against him. 
ne did not reply, except, by a look that was plead¬ 
ing and cautionary, that said, “ Wait a moment, for 
explanations, and be gentle;” and, passing in, car¬ 
ried Maggie to the small chamber on the first floor, 
and laid her on a bod. Then stepping back, he Sjiut 
the door and stood face to face with his vinegar- 
tempered wife in the passage-way outside. 

“ You haven't brought home that sick brat!” An¬ 
ger and astonishment were in the tones of Mrs. Joe 
Thompson; her lace was in a flame. 

“ I think women’s hearts are sometimes very hard,” 
said Joe. Usually Joe Thompson got out of bis 
wife’s way, or kept, rigidly silent and non-combative 
when she fired up on nny subject; it was with some 
surprise, therefore, that she now encountered a 
firmly set countenance and a resolute pair of eyes. 

“ Woman’s hearts are not half so hard as men's!" 

Joe saw, by a quick intuition, that his resolute 
bearing had impressed his wife, and he answered 
quickly, and with real indignation:—“Bo that as it 
may, every woman at the funeral turned her eyes 
steadily from the sick child’s face, and when the cart 
went o)T with her dead mother, hurried away, anil 
left her alone in that old !ml, with the sun not an 
hour in the sky.” 

“Where were John and Kate?” asked Mrs. 
Thompson. 

“Farmer Jones tossed John into his wagon, and 
drove off. Katie went home with Mrs. Ellis; hut 
nobody wanted the poor sick one. ‘ Send her to the 
poor-house,’ was the cry.” 

“ Why didn’t you let her go, then? What did you 
bring her here for?” 

“She can't walk to the poor-house,” said Joe; 
“somebody’s arms must carry her, and mine are 
strong enough for that task.” 

“Then why didn’t you keep on? Why did you 
stop here?” demanded the wife. 

“Because 1 am not apt to go on fools’ errands. 
The Guardians must first be seen, and a permit 
obtained." 

There was no gainsaying this. 

“ When will you see the Guardians?” was asked, 
with irrepressible impatience. 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Why put it off until to-morrow? Go at once for 
the permit, and get the whole tking off your hands 
to-night.” 

“Jane," said the wheelwright, with an impres¬ 
siveness of tone that greatly subdued his wife, “1 
read iu the Bible sometimes, and find much said 
about little children,—bow the Savior rebuked 
the disciples who would not receive them; how He 
took them up in His arms and blessed them; and 
how He said that whosoever gave them even a cup 
ol’ cold water should not go unrewarded. Now, it 
is u small thing for us to keep this poor mother¬ 
less little one for a single night; to be kind to her 
lor a single night; to make her comfortable for a 
single night.” 

The voice of the strong, rough man shook, and 
he turned his head away so that the moisture in his 
eyes might not be seen. Mrs. Thompson did not 
answer, but a soft feeling crept into her heart. 

“Look at. her kindly, Jane; speak to her kindly,” 
said Joe. “Think of her dead mother, and the 
loneliness, the pain, the sorrow that must be on all 
her coming life.” The softness of his heart gave 
unwonted eloquence to his lips. 

Mrs. Thompson did nut reply, bu t presently turned 
toward the little chamber where her husband had 
and. pushing open the door, 
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THE UNION FLAG. 


J-JO WARD’S NEW COMBINED 

Rea jter and Mower 

FOR 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS MACHINE 

Over all others, as a Reaper, arc its Dura- " 
bility, Simplicity and Lightness of Draught- 
being one-third less draught than any 
Reaper in Market. 

The enlareinfr of the Main oj Driving Whorl for Reaping |, 7 
felloe? bolted to its rim. i« Of more Importance than rniiiiV 
would comprehend and appreciate without an explanation, r! 
enlarging the wheel, the motion of the knife is reduced without 
any change of gearing, thereby reducing the labor of the team 
ran. ONH-QtMKTTK. miffing tliv» cops out of the dirt, and 
knife to a sufficient height lor cutting grain 

The enlarged wheel, in working on -n|t (trollml, and the caw 
in which it works through dead furrows, are of sufficient im. 
portnnee to give it tlie preference over any small whe,bd 
chine, which must limit hard and hur.v itself in dciui furrow,: 

The platform iff so arranged that the gram is delivered on one 
side, out of the trade of the Machine on it. next, swath, and II,,, 
Machine in so easily managed that many rake Off and drive their 
own team. 

AS A MOWER, the machine is in st as perfect as though built 
wr pm sly far Mowing, and no Mower in market can compete 
with it in the ease ami perfection of its work. It cannot ha 
Clogged, and the grass is left evenly spread over tlie ground fnr 
curing, which tmt. few other machines lio, unless they infringe 
patents which 1 control. 


Ere we were bom. the old thirteen, 

The Union flag waved high; 

And heath its folds our father’s fought 
To conquer or to die. 

And year by year new stars blazed out— 
New States to freedom given— 

Till thirty-four bright, gem* were seen 
To wave beneath the heaven. 

In holy cause at Bunker Hill, 

There Warkk.n led the fray; 

On Buena Vista's blood stained field, 
Where Taylor won Die day; 

O’er cotton bales fit New Orleans, 

Where fell the leaden rain; 

Chapultepcc and Monterey, 

North Point and Dundy's Lane; 

Through every land, on every sea, 
Respected by the world, 

The emblem of true liberty, 

We saw that flag unfurled. 

Now, shame to toll, a factious few, 

By nmtl ambition driven, 

Would blot those stars of liberty 
Which rival those of heaven; 

Would trail that, old flag iu the dust, 

Nor raise an arm to save. 

Just heaven, may traitors North and South 
All find the traitor's gravel 

Oh I that the clarion voice of Cf.AT 
Again on earth were heard; 

That voice which oft iu freedom’s cause 
The hearts of millions stirred. 

That Webster's wisdom, half divine, 

Or Ahams’ burning thought, 

In rays of eloquence were to 
Our country's council brought; 

To stamp, in precepts strong and true, 

On every patriot mind, 

That this fair land to rebel hands 
Must never be resigned. 

Walworth, Wis., 1862. 1 


Her Foote-.— Somebody says that New England, 
having patiently turned cheek after cheek to the 
buffeting of Southern arrogance, cannot be very 
seriously blamed now for returning the compliment 
with her gallant. Foote. 

“Julius, why did Gen. Grant rest uneasy the 
night before bo took Fort Donelson? 

“Dttnno, Massa Johnson; ’spose he didn’t feel 
sleepy.” 

“No, sir! ’Twas because be expected to get a 
Pillow and only got a slip.” 

A Memphis paper publishes that whisky is abund¬ 
ant and not dear in that city. This gross falsehood 
is manifestly the last desperate recourse for getting 
together a quorum of the Legislature. 

Tue rebels are tearing up the railroad tracks rap¬ 
idly. and putting down their own tracks still more 
rapidly. 

It is thought that John Bell ran away from Nash¬ 
ville because he was afraid of being caught by 
some Bell-lianger. 

We don't think there’ll be much of a crop of reb¬ 
els the next season, though all that we see now are 
remarkably seedy. 

A Northern paper says that Floyd is “the tail 
of tho rebel Confederacy.” We know the rebel 
Confederacy to be cur-tailed. 

Down with the Yankees.— N. 0. Delta. 

Don’t you bo impatient. You’ll find that they 
will he “down" soon enough, we guess! 

Our forces played a winning game at Bowling 
Green, but they haven’t yet made a ten strike in 
the Mississippi. 

Tnic Confederate coat-tails at this time belong to 
the order of the “ Straight outs.” 

We think that the Nashville Banner is becoming 
decidedly loyal. That Banner is getting Star- 
Spangled. 

The two armies of the Potomac lmve at different 
times run from Bull Run. But the Union army 
didn’t, like tho rebels, run without a fight. 

Great Britain, far irorn recognizing the South¬ 
ern Confederacy as an independent power, hardly 
recognizes her Commissioners as gentlemen. 

Tub Southern editors recommend that the cotton 
and tobacco crops he hunted, lest they fall into our 
hands. For the same reason the rebel armies might, 
as well be burned with the cotton and tobacco. 

The rebel Government, finding that its troops are 
chiefly remarkable for running, has hit upon the 
happy expedient, of obviating the trouble by en¬ 
listing cripples. 

A favorite way the rebel Generals have of 
(raining their troops upon the approach of our 


Howard’s New Mower, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MOWER NOW 
OFFERED FOR SALE. 

I offer for the Harvest of 1862. three different sized Mower? 
and at prices within the reach of both tar,;e and small farmers’ 

NO. 1 MOWER, 

With Thills and Polo, for either one or two horses. Capable of 
cutting from five to six acres per day, 

Price, S7D. 

NO. 2, LIGHT TWO-HORSE MOWER, 

Cuts from eight to ten acres per day, 

I’ricie, SfSfj. 

NO. 3, TWO-HOUSE MOWER, 

Capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres per day, 
I’rioo, SIOO. 

NO. 3, TWO-HORSE COMBINED, 

Capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres of grass or grain 
per day. 

I’rio 1 , S 1 HO. 

These machines have all new and improved gear, and are so 
arranged that the 

Entire Machine Runs on Wheels or Rollers, 

and, with Morse’s Patent Adjustable Lever and Roller, which I 
leased the right to use, tin- driver ha? ppjfcet control of tho 
linger bar in backing or raising it over obstructions, or iu tnuo- 
porting tlie machine from field to field, 

They throw out and iu irear by the driver without, leaving his 
seat, and there is no necessity of backing up to give the kniiv, 
motion before entering the era , nor to di ivajnrl. to prevent 
clogging. They have no ride draught- no clogging or breaking 
down, and nnv hov can manage twin. Extras sent withmrli 
machine, and all machines am warranted Send for Circular, 
giving cuts and Hilt description. 

Improvement; of Guards, Lever and Roller, ami Shoe and 
Roller, can lie attached to any Ketchum Machine, of im make, 
hv giving the number of tlie machine for which they ate want 
ed. PRICKS MODERATE. 

Address It. 1- HOWAIIIt, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mark. 


AN ANGEL IN DISGUISE 


Idleness, vice, and intemperance had done their 
miserable work, and tlie dead mother lay cold and 
stark amid her wretched children. She had fallen 
upon tho threshold of her own door in a drunken 
fit, and died in the presence of her frightened lit¬ 
tle ones. 

Death touches the springs of our common hu¬ 
manity. This woman had been despised, scoffed at, 
and angrily denounced by nearly every mail, 
woman, and child in the village; but now, as the 
fact ol her death was passed from lip to lip, in sub¬ 
dued tones, pity look the place of anger, and 
sorrow of denunciation. Neighbors went hastily to 
the old tumble-down hut, in which she had secured 
little more than a place of shelter from summer 
heats and winter cold; some with grave-clothes for 
a decent Interment of the body, and some with food 
for the half-starving children, three in number. 0! 
these John, the eldest, a hoy of twelve, was a stout 
lad, able to earn his living with any farmer. Kale, 
between ten and eleven, was a bright, active girl, 
out of whom something clever might be made, if in 
good hands; but poor little Maggie, the youngest, 
was hopelessly diseased. Two years before, a fall 
from a window had injured her spine, and she had 
not been able to leave her bed since, except when 
lifted in tlie arms of her mother. 

“What is to be done with tho children?” That 
was the chief question now. The dead mother 
would go under ground, and be forever beyond all 
care or concern of the villagers. But the children 
must not bo left to starve. After considering the 
matter, and talking it over with his wife, farmer 
Jones said that be would take John and da well by 
him, now that his mother was out of the way; and 
Mrs. Ellis, who had been looking out for a bound 
girl, concluded that it would be charitable iu her to 
make choice of Kate, even though she was too young 
to be of much use for several years. 

“ I could do much belter, I know,” said Mrs. Ellis; 
“but, as no one seems inclined to take her, I must 
act from a sense of duty. I expect to have trouble 
with the child; for she’s an undisciplined thing — 
used to having her own way.” 

But no one said, “I’ll take Maggie.” Pitying 
glances were cast on her wan and wasted form, and 
thoughts were troubled on her account. Mothers 
brought cast-off garments, and removing her soiled 
and ragged clothes, dressed her in clean attire. The 
sad eyes and patient face of the little one touched 
many hearts, and even knocked at I hem for entrance. 
But none opened to take her in. Who wanted a 
bedridden child? 

“ Take her to the poor-house,” said a rough man 
to whom the question “ What’s to be done with 
Maggie?” was asked. “ Nobody’s going to be 
bothered with her.” 

“ The poor-house is a sad place for a sick and 
helpless child,” answered one. 

“ For your child or mine,” said the other, lightly 
speaking: "hut for this brat it will prove a blessed 
change. She will be kept clean, have healthy food, 
and be doctored, which is more than can he said of 
her past condition.” 

There was reason in that, but still it didn’t satisfy. 
The day follow ing the day of death was made the 
day of burial. A few neighbors were at the miser¬ 
able hovel, but none followed the dead-cart as it 
bore the tmhonored remains to its pauper grave. 
Farmer Jones, after the coffin was taken out, placed 
John in his wagon and drove away, satisfied that he 
had done his part. Mrs. Ellis spoke to Kate with a 
hurried air—“ Bid your sister good-by,” and drew 
the tearlnl children apart ere scarcely their lips had 
touched in a sobbing farewell. Hastily others went 
out, some glancing at Maggie, and some resolutely 
refraining from a look, until all bad gone. She was 
alone! Just over the threshold, Joe Thompson, the 
wheelwright, paused, and said to the blacksmith’s 
wife, w T ho was hastening oil with the rest— 

“ It's a cruel thing to leave her so.” 

“ Then take her to the poor-house; she’ll have to 
go there,” answered the blacksmith’s wife, springing 
away and leaving Joe behind. 

For a little while the man stood with a puzzled 
air; then he turned back and went into the hovel 
again. Maggie, with a painful effort, had raised 
herself to an upright position, and was sitting on 
the bed, straining her eyes upon the door out of 
which all had just departed. A vague terror had 
come into her thin, white lace. 

“0, Mr. Thompson!” she cried out, catching her 
suspended breath, “don't leave me here all alone!” 


U EJECTED AITI.H ATIONS I'D If PATENTS 

are; prosecuted iu Appeal by us Without charge. unless ftic- 
rm.'fnl. KrtiO tor Circular on tin- subject. 

•T. FR.VSEU A CO., Patent Aperits, Rochester, X, Y. 


T71 All* 1,0 Yill ENT. A Nkw Enterprise.—'T lie Frank 
I j hn Sewing Machine Co. want h number of active Local nmt 
Travelinir Agents. A liberal halui'r iiUd expcuHea paid, or com- 
miffffion allowed. Address. with stamp, HARRIS BROTH Kli.8, 
Bouton, Mass (Olig fluff met for reference.) 637-131 


-A NEW AND IMPORTANT 

f -HL INVENTION, 

V V-._ BY DOUGLAS BLY, IVT. D. 

ill By frequent dissection* Dr. Bl.Y i.\: 

succeeded in embmlyiinr Hie principle? "f 
I la tin; natural top- in an artificial one, niul o 

l |» giving it latcial, or aide motion, at the 

I a ankle, tho raniO a? tin- natural mm, 3j 

I 7 so doing be ha* produced the moht.com- 

J -A pi etc mid successful invention ever attain- 

YA ed ; n artificial legs. 

—■—A pamphlet containing full description 
and illustrations can he had without elm rim, by addressing 
DOUGLAS Bl.Y, M IK, 

637-tf Rochester, N. P f or, Oincinnati, Ohio, 


DEPOT, QUARRIES, 

Corner of 10th Avenue and At Hydoville, Vermont. 

12th Street, New York. A- K. ItIDKIf, 

ADAM I’ONTOX. Superintendent. 

Tats Company inrite the attention of the public, to their 
superior and well known Grkkn and Ptrui't-K roofing slate 
which they are prepared to deliver from their Quarries or De¬ 
pot, in all sizes suitable for roofing. 

The public are cautioned against a spurious and inferior arti¬ 
cle. which has been represented and used ns “Engle Slate.” A 
Stale. roof is preferable to tin, shingles, or iron. If well put on it 
lasts a life-time without needing repairs. It is as cheap as tin or 
shingles It needs no point. Rain wutor from a slate roof is 
pure; it has no taint of decayed wood or paint. Slate roofs are 
fire-proof,—Insurance Companies favor them. Steam will not 
affect them. 

Experienced slaters, if required, will be sent to any part of 
the country, upon application at the New York Depot 

Orders addressed ns above, or to G. FURMAN, 26 Courtlamlt 
Street, New York, will receive prompt attention. 

New York, March, 1862 C35-.1t. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 33 letters. 

My 18. 2, 15 is u gulf in Awa. 

My 16, 27, 12, 26. 7. 10. 4,13 is a market town of Moravia. 
My 20, 13, 1, 19, 10 is a lake in Europe. 

My 32, 6, 23, 12, 21 is a town in Africa. 

My 11, 31, 0, Id, 24,13, 32 is a strait in America. 

My 12, 4. 1.19, 12, 20 is a mountain in Asia. 

My 10,17.12. 26 is a river in Oceunica. 

My 30,1, 27, 33 is a town in Maine. 

My 10, 8, 26,1 is a mountain in Europe. 

My 17, 4, 12, 22, 9 is a cape in Europe. 

My 2, 23, 20. «, 29, 4 is a lake of South America. 

My 32, 3,14, 18, 7 is a town of Palestine. 

My 4, 28,18, 5, 29, 32 is an island in tlie Mediterranean. 

My whole is an old proverb. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 1862. Wk. Petitly 

jcy Answer in two weeks. 


A JTI.W V 

straight, thrifty Apple Tree.?, -t years old, end in excellent 
condition lor trim-planting, far saleal a lowprv.'e.'SA they must 
be removed from the premise; before Hie first of May next t or 
particulars apply to l’UOHAS SmitM. Francey St., Rochester, or 
address C. H. ROGERS, Palmyra, N. 1 

Paimvra. Feb. 27. 1862. ► «Sl tf 


DROPS OP WISDOM, 


Palmyra, Feb. 27. 1862. 


A PIH.E S'roctIvt~. J.mKJ.iKKJ one year, and 2,0f*UM0 
two years old Apple Stocks, at from tl.W to $ 2 .ao 1,006. 

Our Stocks are unsurpassed, and we offer them for cash at the 
above war prices. ENSIGN k FORD, 

614-tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


Poor freedom is better than rich slavery. 

Chains are chains, though they be golden. 

Every door may be shut, but death’s door. 

What is not needed is dear at a farthing. 

They are not reformers who simply abhor evil. 

Wrinkles are the ruts made by the wheels ol' 
time. 

Pride is a flower that grows in the devil’s 
garden. 

When you have no observer, be watchful over 
yourself. 

He who waits for dead men’s shoes may go 
barefooted. 

If a man is dissipated, his fortune will probably 
soon be so too. 

Nothing is nobler than the aristocracy instituted 
by God; few things are poorer than that set up by 
men. 

Shut not up a brood of evil passions iu your 
bosom; like enraged serpents, they will bite their 
cage. 

To all men the best friend is virtue; the best 
high endeavors and honorable 
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deposited Maggie 
went quietly in. Joe did not follow; he saw that 
her state had changed, and felt that it would be 
best to leave her alone with tlie child. So he went 
to his shop, which stood near the house, and worked 
until dusky evening released him from labor. A 
light shining through tlie little chamber window 
was tlie first object that attracted Joe’s attention on 
turning toward tlie house; it was a good omen. 
The path led him by the window, and when oppo¬ 
site, ho could not help pausing to look in. It was 
now dark enough outside to screen him from obser¬ 
vation. Maggie lay. a little raised on a pillow, 
with the lamp shining full upon her face. Mrs. 
Thompson was sitting by the bed, talking to the 
child; but her back was toward the window, so 
that her countenance was not seen. From Maggie’s 
face, therefore. Joe must read the character of their 
intercourse. He saw that her eyes were intently 
fixed upon his wife: that now and then a few words 
came, as it in answers, from her lips; that her 
expression was sad and tender; but he saw nothing 
of bitterness or pain. A deep-drawn breath was 
followed by one of relief, as a -weight lifted itself 
from his heart. 

On entering, Joe did not go immediately to the 
little chamber. His heavy tread about the kitchen 
brought his wife somewhat hurriedly from the room 
where rIic had been with Maggie. Joe thought il 
best not to refer to the child, nor to manifest any 
I concern in regard to her. 

“ How soon will supper be ready?” be asked. 

“ Right soon.” answered Mrs. Thompson, begin¬ 
ning to bustle about. There was no asperity in her 
voice. 

After washing from his hands and face the dust 
and soil of work, Joe left the kitchen and went to 
the little bedroom. A pair of large, bright eyes 
looked up at hint from the snowy bed: looked at 
him tenderly, gratefully, pleadingly, lluw his 
heart swelled in his bosom! With what a quicker 
motion came the heart-beats! Joe sat down, and 
now for the first time examining the thin face care- 
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DECAPITATIONS. 


Beiikad an ndverb and leave a fowl. 

Behead a craft and leave a member of the body. 
Behead a situation aud leave an article of clothing. 
Behead a quality and leave a mechanical power. 

Behead an animal filament and leave an elastic fluid. 
Behead a girl's name and leave a friend. 

Behead a number and leave possession. 

Behead two members of the body and leave an answer. 
Behead uti article of clothing and leaye an adverb. 
Behead a preposition and leave a conjunction. 
■Walworth, N. Y., 1862. J. 1 

£3?“ Answer in two weeks. 


companions are 
sentiments. 

You need not tell all the truth, unless to those 
who have a right to know il all. But let all you 
tell be truth. 

The passing years drink a portion of the light 
from our eyes, and leave their traces on our cheeks, 
as birds that drink at lakes leave their footprints on 
tho margin. 

Haliburton says: — “An ounce of essence is 
worth a gallon of tiuid. A wise saying is more val¬ 
uable than a whole book; aud a plain truth is better 
than an argument.” 

Be not above your profession, and always con¬ 
sider it as the first any man can follow. Never 
shrink from anything which your business calls you 
to do. The man who is above his business may one 
day find his business above him. 

To work worthily, man must aspire worthily. 
Bis theory of human attainment must be lofty. It 
must be ever lifting him above the low plain of 
custom and convention, in which the senses confine 
him, into the high mount of vision and renovating 
ideas. 
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ANAGRAMS OF BIVEKS. 


5. Gum iu Skum. 

6. Med n liul. 

7. Cook it as bes. 

8. Gale on a mohn. 


1. Tom Capo. 

2. King gay Santee. 

3. Green Coo. 

4. Sin on wies. 

Hastings, Mich., 1862. 

£3?” Answer in two weeks. 
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MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


Answer to Geographical Enigma:—Honor thy Father and 
thy mother, that thy days may he long in the land. 

Answer to Charade:—Covering. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem:—6,201. 
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possible, make an arrangement to have all the waste 
water from the house thrown upon it, and in the 
fall yon will have a pile of rich manure. 

By all means fence off a spot for a vegetable 
garden, for lettuce, radishes, peas, beans, &c., and 
for the small fruits and vinos. There is no reason 
why the farmer should not live well and enjoy 
luxuries which others obtain only at a great cost. 
And if you should spade up the front yard, so that 
mother and daughters could plant some flower 
seeds, if only a few asters, or stocks, or sweet, 
peas, or mignonette, and a cluster of morning 
glories to climb over the porch, nobody would be 
any poorer, and some folks you love would be a 
great deal happier. 


stone or two of salt; stirring the whole well about, 
now and then, lor a couple of hours, and afterwards 
straining it through a clean cloth. The water 
which runs through is a saturated solution of salt, 
and contains all the impurities, but may be used for 
common culinary purposes, or may lie mixed with 
the food of cattle, The salt which remains in the 
cloth is free from the soluble salts of lime and mag¬ 
nesia, and may be bung up in the cloth till it is dry 
enough to lie used for mixing with the butter, or 
with cheese." The salt must, be rendered as tine as 
possible, which may be done by crushing it with a 
rolling-pin, and the niter and sugar well mixed 
with the salt, when these ingredients are used along 
with it. In salting, the butter is spread our thin in 
the tub. and the salt, Ac., carefully sprinkled over 
it, anti worked in with 1 the heel of the hand,’ until 
the whole is uniformly and thoroughly intermixed. 
Some only work in half the salt at first, and then 
lay the butter aside until next day, when the 
remainder is added, after pouring off any brine 
which has come from the butter. A great deal of 
Irish butter is spoilt by over salting. 

“ When the salting process is completed, the but¬ 
ter is packed into 4 crocks’ — earthenware jars — or 
into small casks. The former answers well enough 
when the butler is intended for home use, but when 
it is to be sent by rail or steamboat, it should be 
packed in firkins. These are made of ash or oak, 
and previous to being filled with butler, they must 
lie lirst filled with boiling water, which will be 
allowed to remain In them fur twenty or twenty- 
four hours; they are then well rinsed in clean, cold 
water, and filled with*strong, hot pickle, which may 
remain in them until they are required for use. 
The firkins are weighed before the butter is put in, 
and half a poundiieing allowed for any additional 
soak age that may take place, the weight of the 
firkin is branded upon it. A little line salt is then 
sprinkled in the jjottom, and the butter packed 
tightly With a wooden rammer, or with the knuckles, 
and the greatest attention must be paid to this oper¬ 
ation, so (hat there shall not be any vacant point 
left, ns the air contained in that vacant space, no 
matter how small, would soon spoil the butter. If 
the firkin or jar is not filled at one churning, the 
butter must bo covered with pickle, or some salt is 
sprinkled over if. and a. clean cloth pressed close 
upon it, to keep out the air, until the next churning 
is ready, when the pickle is poured oft’, or the salt 
carefully removed with a spoon, and the smooth 
surface is roughened or raised into furrows, for tbo 
purpose of allowing the last packed butter to 
become perfectly united to the first, without any 
appearance ot seam, which would be the case were 
this precaution neglected. When the lirkin or jar 
is filled, a little salt is strewed on the surface, and a 
piece of linen, dipped in strong salt and water, is 
spread equally over the top, when the cask may bo 
headed, and is then ready for market, to which it 
should be sent with as little delay as possible. 
'“Butter which has been improperly packed, or 
otherwise affected by the air, becomes rancid; but 
this may be cured by beating it in water into which 
from twelve to fifteen drops of chloride of lime to 
the pound of butter have been added. After work¬ 
ing it well, leave it lying in the water for two hours, 
and then wash it in pure cold water, when it w ill bo 
found to have become sweetened.” 
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BUTTER-MAKING, 


I\ our last we commenced a valuable article on 
Butter-Making, from the [risk Fanners' Gazelle, 
which we now purpose to conclude. We also 
endeavored to show the importance of this subject, 
and the loss to the State of New York by a depre¬ 
ciation of only two cents per pound on the whole 
amount produced, in consequence of improper 
treatment, and the production of an inferior article. 
The last New York market report, shows a wide 
difference in the value of butter, the range being 
from seven to Iwenty-five cents per pound. A 
short time since an extensive dealer in that city 
informed us that more than three-fourths of the 
butter sent to that market ranked second and third 
rate, that the average on the whole was at least live 
cents below the price paid for a first class article, 
and that this loss resulted mainly from improper 
manufacture, but partly from bad packing. Wo 
have no reason to believe (hat the butter manufac¬ 
tured in this State is inferior to that of any other, 
while there are probably few large markets in the 
country where the average quality is as good as in 
Now York. Most of our extensive dairymen pro¬ 
vide themselves with the necessary conveniences, 
and take pains to learn and practice the best meth¬ 
ods, and produce butter that would be considered 
superior in any part of tbo world. Any one will lie 
convinced of this fact who examines specimens pre¬ 
sented at our State Fairs. It is their main business, 
and one in which they are eminently successful. 
But not ope-quarter of the butter sold is produced 
by the professional dairyman. Those with whom 
butter-making is an incidental business, and who 
depend upon other branches of farming for a main 
support, supply our markets mainly, and it is for 
tlie benefit of these that we are anxious to give all 
possible information: 

“ There is a difference of opinion as to the best 
mode of handling butter after it is taken from the 
churn. Some put it into a small, flat tub, and wash 
tlm buttermilk out of it by kneading it among clear, 
cold spring water, the milky water being occasion¬ 
ally poured off, and fresh supplies added, until it 
ceases to become tinged with milk; others knead 
and beat it in a clean cloth, which absorbs the 
buttermilk, and is frequently wrung dry, until the 
buttermilk is entirely taken away; while a third 
set of butter makers say that it ought to bo worked 
by mean8of' a wooden skimming dish, and that to 
work it in any degree by the hand is to spoil it, 
from the heat and perspiration, which is said to 
render the butter waxy. Mr. Ballantine's method, 
as detailed in the prize report in the Transactions 
of the Highland Society, was to extract the milk by 
working it with the cool hand, but the butter itself 
was not washed or worked in water. Mr. Dillon 
Croker, who paid great attention to the manage¬ 
ment of butter, recommended that, after finishing 
the churning, the milk should be drawn off by a 
ping from the bottom of the churn, and replaced by 
a quantity of pure spring water. A few turns of the 
wheel is then given, and the water run off; this is to 
lie repeated until the water appears as clean as 
when it is put into the churn, showing that the milk 
has been all extracted. A strong pickle, well 
strained, is now put on the butter, and several turns 
ol the paddles given, so that every part will feel the 
effect, which finishes the operation. If the weather 
should prove warm, it will be advisable, he consid¬ 
ered, to let the butter lie in the churn for a few 
hours, which will render it firmer than it was when 
the washing was finished. 

“The salting process should commence directly 
after the buttermilk has been all extracted from the 
butter, ami the quantity of salt must be regulated 
by the purpose for which the butter is intended. 
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moke: OR I3IOVIN PLOW, 


clear idea of the construction and operation of this 
plow, we add the inventovVclaim and description: 

44 The accompanying cur illustrates a Drain Plow 
patented by mo in March, 1850. Lclaim the combi¬ 
nation and arrangement of a re-placeable pointed 
coulter, with a continuous plate or solid standard 
carrying the mole, (which is simply a round piece 
ot cast iron nearly four inches in diameter,) and a 
brace in the rear, connecting the said mole to the 
beam, and also to the handles, as represented in the 
engraving. It can be so gauged as to make a drain 
from one to throe feet deep, as desired. It works 
admirably in clay or hard-pan soil, making a com¬ 
plete tunnel (drain.) leaving its sides smooth and 
compact, so that it will remain open for many years.” 


Rural readers.” In compliance we give a cut and 
brief description of an implement patented in 185!) by 
Mr. J. Car ring ton, .of Steuben Co., N. Y., and which 
has met with much favor from practical farmers. 
Among others, Hon. A. B. Dickinson, ol' Steuben, 
has thoroughly tested this Drain Plow, and strongly 
commended it to the agricultural public. We pre¬ 
sume it is still manufactured in that region, but. are 
not aware that. It is made hr sold in other sections. 
'The cost of the plow is $25. we believe—that being 
the price at which it was advertised in the Rural 
some two years ago. 

To give our inquiring friend, and other readers, a 


SPRING NOTES 


The season in this section is unusually late. The 
soil is far too wot for working, and we have every 
night six or eight degrees of frost. There is, there¬ 
fore, no chance for early spring work; and even 
our nurserymen, who are always ready to take 
advantage of a fine day, have had to suspend opera¬ 
tions and wait for more favorable weather. At the 
present writing (April 10) the weather is bright, 
but freezing in the shade. When (tie snow left the 
ground, only.a few days since, the soil was found 
free I'rorn frost, and parsnips and other hardy roots 
were got up to some extent, but they were soon 
blockaded by frost. The poplars, that usually show 
their catkins in March, have scarcely made a start, 
and the botanist may search in vain for our usual 
early spring flowers. 

Potatoes burled in the ground have suffered 
severely from water, even in places usually con¬ 
sidered high and dry, and the loss from rot will he 
very great. Whether this will affect prices, we 
cannot say, as shippers from the Eastern market 
have hardly commenced their spring operations. 
We understand that fifty and fifty-five cents are 
offered for good marketable potatoes, such as Peach 
Blows, Mercers, &o. 

We do not think a late season any disadvantage 
to the farmer, if he will only properly prepare for a 
vigorous campaign when the time comes for action. 
Usually we are in too great a hurry; a few fine days 
tempts ns to sow and plant, and the result is rotton 
seed and second planting. A lew days since an 
extensive dealer in field and garden seeds expressed 
his regret at the backwardness of the season, as it 
would curtail his sales at least one-third. When 
the spring opens early, there is so much second 
planting that sales are good. We took a note of 
this for the benefit of our readers. We like to have 
the seeds wo commit to the ground germinate early, 
and make a vigorous and constant growth until the 
plant is matured. 

The grass starts but slowly, and it will be long 
before the cattle will obtain any good from the 
pastures. There will be a great temptation to do a 
very unwise thing — turn the cattle out before tbo 
ground is well settled and the grass has a good start. 
A little patience here will be of great advantage 
and no small profit. A top-dressing of ashes will 
do the meadows a great deal of good, and if you 
have a good compost, it will not be wasted, if used 
as a top-dressing for grass laud! 

There would be very little objection to a late 
spring if farmers would improve the time while 
they are waiting for genial weather. They should 
learn to labor and wait. Much needs to be done 
after the winter and much must be done before 
the regular spring work can progress with any 


of manure; they have as much as they can do to 
plow, and sow. and reap, and attend to the thousand- 
und-one things ot the farm, to say nothing ot the 
ex'ra work of drainage, and under-plowing, and so 
on.—for there is no end to the labor of such farmers. 
And it is severe labor,—- dirty work,”— at that, and 
how discouraging, the grumbler has already con¬ 
fessed,— lor lie admits ii takes all his time to keep up 
with the work; ho is never ahead of his work. In a 
word, he is an unhappy man; he looks so; his premi¬ 
ses do; his family. He would Consider it a slander 
if he were called a slovenly farmer; and yet, if he is 
not the slovenly farmer, who is? 

It is not that these men are lazy. They are active 
enough, many of them; but they are so deeply 
prejudiced—they are so inveterate in the grooves of 
I heir fathers and forefathers. •• Book-farming!” The 
mention gives them a shake of the bead. They dread 
it as they do a lawyer or a doctor. And it has be¬ 
come fashionable among the elite farmers to shrug 
the shoulder at these quacks. They pass them by 
with a silent sneer,and their premises with “a pity.” 
The “pity” will do. but not the shrug. .Yu man 
will, kmwirajly , throw away his money. Ignorance 
is simply darkness where other men see light. A 
man, therefore. is not so much lu be blamed as his 
circumstances. 


A farmer is not to bo made a scientific farmer in a 
day or a year. He must work himself into it grad¬ 
ually, as his circumstances and means will permit, 
and he must persist in this; he must never relax it. 
The farm is constantly wearing out; hence, it wants 
constant care, a constant supply, tt is with forming 
as with religion—there is no 44 standing still.” Your 
farm will either go to thistles, or you will make it 
bear “ fruit.” 

Farming is a speculation, and people should 
view it more in this light. It is putting the raw ma¬ 
terial (manure, &c,,J into the earth, and drawing it 
out again at a certain per centage of profit. That is 
all,— that is the whole of farming. You put a dol¬ 
lar's worth of manure in, and get two dollars from 
it, or more, according to the success of your man¬ 
agement. Your manure may be permitted to waste; 
for it will do this of its own accord, unless you 
attend to it. It will go into the atmosphere, or lol- 
low the rain water, enriching some other man’s 
farm. Oryou may plow it in so,deep that your grain 
cannot, reach it, and it will go deeper still. The 
experience of the best farmers, which yot* find in 
(heir papers, tells you you must have your manure 
where the sun and the roots ot your grain can reach 
it. Now, it takes but little to learn this,—it is only 
to read it and do it,—and this is the most, important 
thing in all farming. Of such simple things is 
“book-farming made up—telling you how to do it. 
But you must believe in it and do it. We are so 
apt to read and then forget—we are so apt to keep 
up old habits—to stick to what we have been accus¬ 
tomed from year to year. But we must break away; 
and if the first trial is discouraging, the next may be 
better. If not, try the third, and never yield. Be 
sure the majority is right, though you are wrong. 
But bo careful, and do your work well, and there 
will be no wrong. Of this one thing—and it is the 
main thing, as 1 have said—you may be sure, that 
manure applied as above stated, on poor soil, will 
bo beneficial. 

But the dollars are not seen in the manure. 
Hence, manure is permitted to waste, and when 
carried off, it is done to get it out of the way—or, 
what is thought better by many, is sold, and permit¬ 
ted to be carted off the farm; and then the poor 
farm, deprived of its substance, is t,o be skinned and 
tortured till life is all but extinct, and the farmer 
becomes desperate and endeavors to make up by 
hard labor what he has lost by imprudence, till the 
shiftless man is at last compelled to transfer his 
laud, piece by piece, or perhaps the whole farm, to 
better hands, and then liow soon the rejuvenating 
effect is seen. Such cases are numerous every¬ 
where. It does one good to see such worn-out 
lands green over, as in better days. So we see the 
effect in a horse, when it leaves the hands of a des¬ 
pot (a greater brute than the horse.) and goes to 
the ownership of a humane mail. 

As to papers; the world is full of them. The 
farmer is often humbugged by them. But he should 
not, therefore, condemn the whole. Are there not 
spurious issues among all classes of papers? .And 
yet who would dispense with newspapers because 
they sometimes mistake, or scurrilous sheets are 
issued? Take the best papers. If you are not a 
judge, go to the man who is, in whom you have con¬ 
fidence, and he will he glad enough to tell you the 
truth if he is an honest man. Then stick to your 
paper. The harder the times, the closer stick to it; 
for depend upon it, it is your friend; and when you 
cast it oil’, you sacrifice your best friend—atrieml that 


It is in farming precisely as in every 
other department; the smartest men, the best intel¬ 
lects, carry the palm. Still, circumstances have 
much to do. Are all old-fashioned farmers fools? 
Far from It, as everybody will testily; though what 
fools there are, must, of necessity, he among this 
class of tillers (killers) of the earth. 

What, then, shall he done? And this is a question 
which has been a thousand times asked. There is 
but one answer,—instruct the ignorant farmer. This 
answer is applicable to all the departments of life. 
Instruct your man. The means—money—is never 
mentirfned. Means are only a matter of proportion. 
Largo means will yield large profit; small means 
small profit, — still, profit. The difference between 
the two modes of farming turns all upon this: — Is 
the labor or means judiciously applied? The man 
who works hard the year through in the old way, 
will barely make a living; whereas, the same amount 
of labor judiciously expended, would have made a 
living and something over. It is much in knowing 
how. It is the shrewd men that cat tho cream of the 
world; the rest lap the buttermilk. It is so in all 
classes. Each generation, iu this progressive ago, 
is wiser and richer than its predecessor. So with 
farming. The old farmers drop off with tlivir old 
notions and prejudices, buried together in the soil 
they (ignorantly) dishonored; their sous take their 
place, imbued with the new spirit of the age; and 
the earth’s capacity is more thoroughly tested. But 
how is this brought about? By book-fanning,— 
which means, more than anything else, the knowl¬ 
edge contained in our agricultural papers, one part 
of the great press, which is the mighty lever of the 
advancement of the day. Here is recorded what is 
done in the farming world; here the uses of all im¬ 
plements are advertised and explained; here the 
results ot" different modes of farming are given: 
here what is talked of and done by farmers is 
.reported. The agricultural journal is a farm diary. 
It is simply the successful farmer talking to the 
public, and telling them how he became successful. 
If we heed what he says, we cannot avoid success,— 
a success equal to the labor employed, whether that 
labor be large or small, whether performed by tho , 
farmer himself or by his hired help. 


BOOK-FARMING, 


to do wi(h “book-farming,” and so they plod on in 
the track of their ancestors, as if determined the 
world should not move. Yet these very farmers 
are, from necessity, adopting the improvements. It 
would be difficult now for a farmer to get hold of a 
wooden plow. He has laid aside tho sickle of his 
forefathers, and uses the cradle, which he will also 
lay aside soon, though he has his foot set against that. 
He has been compelled to acknowledge the corn on 
the horse-rake; mid so he has one; but it is the old- 
fashioned revolver, which he says surpasses all the 
new-fangled rakes. But his time is coming tor the 
new rake also. IIo is ashamed of treading out his 
grain with oxen as in the days of Adam and Eve, 
and has hung up the flail. He bends to the thrash¬ 
ing machine, and even to the wood-saw. He is thus 
following the improvements, — or rather, they drag 
him on, as a man does a net with stupid fishes. 
Why not be in the van, shoulder to shoulder with 
those who get tlm first benefits, and, consequently, 
the greatest profit of inventions? Why lag behind? 
But be still doubts w ith the testimony before him— 
with the improvements in his hand. Let him ask 
himself this question:—Do scientific farmers ever 
give up their science, and fall back on tho old 
method? If not, is it suppOsablo they would con¬ 
tinue what is a damage to them? Further; ate they 
not sensible men? and are the old-fashioned farmers 
not generally the reverse? And yet, wby doubt? 
But it is this habit—the habit of running iu the same 
rut. until it is hard to gel your wagon out of it. But 
it must come out ; for every day in it is a damage 
more and more easily seen. 

But a man must have tho means. What can a 
poor farmer do with the “improvements,” who has 
as much as he can attend to iu order to get a living, 
or meet his ends? This is, perhaps, the most com¬ 
mon cry. They are too poor to buy the implements; 
to lay out money for guano, or labor for the saving 


molten, or so worn that it must be replaced. The 
team will have hard work as soon as plowing com¬ 
mences, and they should be in “good heart,” so that 
they can be pushed a little when necessary. The 
farmer that has all his implements in order, the 
outside work all done up, and plenty of horse 
power, will not be much behind the first of June, 
no matter what may bo the character ot the spring. 

A good deal of cleaning up about the yard is 
necessary in the spring, and the farmer’s better-halt 
would delight to have it done just now, but she has 
suggested Dio thing so many times that perhaps she 
has become discouraged. To see a woman iu the 
farmers door-yard with a rake and shovel clearing 
up the chips and other accumulations of the winter, 
is a great disgrace to somebody. The. cleanings of 
yards and lawns are worth more than they cost for 
manure. Place them in a pile, as near the house as 



so that at the close of the next, autumn my steers’ 
horns watched perfectly well! Since that time it has 
been tried repeatedly by farmers in this vicinity, 
with the like success. The horns of steers while 
growing, can be turned in any direction, by the 
continued use of a weight over a pulley, which is 
but very little trouble and no injury to the steers. 


its exodus from a hive. When the bees leave, they 
are of one organization, all harmonizing as one 
family; and if they return within an hour or two, 
they are received back with cordiality: but if they 
are"gone a day or two. they arc wholly denied ad¬ 
mission and are treated as strangers. But how is 
this, that only the week previous they were all of 
one family, in perfect harmony, and now it is death 
for them to return? Does every hive have a differ¬ 
ent organization? If not, how do they detect spies 
and robbers? It is not to be expected that every 


they also tell us how to get the bone black, or char¬ 
coal. (we can get plenty of bones around here.) and 
the best method of constructing a filter, and how 
long will one last without being renewed? Would 
it not be well to make it in sections, so as to be 
more easily cleaned? Any information will be 
thankfully received. 

As the skimmer is the best clarifier I have yet 
tried, or seen tried. 1 will tell those wishing to 
know, how I make mine. Take a 10 by 14 inch 
sheet of heavy tin; turn up one side 2i inches, and 
both ends, in the form of a common duster, and 
hem in a strong wire on three sides. Have a socket 
four or five inches long soldered on, and strongly 
braced, to receive a light wooden handle two feet 
long. Now cut out a space of 4 by 9 inches within 
an inch of the back side, and insert, in one, fine 
wire gauze, such as is used for milk strainers, in 
another a piece of perforated tin, and you have one 
to take off the first scum, and one to use when the 
simp begins to get thick. They will cost forty or 
fifty cents each, and will pay for themselves every 
day in the improved quality of simp, and the ease 
of cleansing it. 

Some think cane grown on land highly manured 
yields a greater per cent, of sugar, and of a better 
quality. If those who make poor sirup would strain 
their juice two or three times, and then let it settle 
in a receiver, from which it could be carefully 
drawn through a hole an inch or more above the 
bottom, and keep everything neat and clean, they 
would lie pleased, and some of them surprised, at 
the result E - *• s. 

Cedar Co., Iowa, 1802. 


is untiring in the promotion ot your interest, uni\ 
a dollar or two for a whole year—and all the infor¬ 
mation, comfort, and instruction! Such things are 
invaluable, beyond the worth of money; and yet a 
little sum will bring to your door every week fresh 
matter of this kind, so that you are constantly inter¬ 
ested and benefited, though you may not so readily 
see it. And then the family, the children and the 
the servant and the neighbors, will 
' ' _ i think they will not be 
It is a secret influence, like elcc- 


Correspondents are again reminded that Anonymous 
Communications cannot be noticed or published in the 
Rural. Whatever is scut us for insertion must be authen¬ 
ticated by the real name and address of the writer — not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good faith 
and*originality. Notices of Marriages or Deaths are not pub¬ 
lished unless accompanied by a responsible name. Obituary 
and marriage notices exceeding four lines are not inserted 
unless paid for. The number and length of such notices sent 
us for publication, has necessitated the adoption of this rule. 

— We cannot become responsible for tbe safety or return of 
rejected communications, especially on literary subjects. We 
receive such a mass of essays, sketches and poems, that we 
are unable to puAish all that is meritorious — and therefore 
again notify those who wish to become paid contributors or 
correspondents to our literary or miscellaneous, departments 
that we cannot make further engagements. We arc- always 
glad to hear front our friends on practical subjects, but the 
effusions of poets and essayists are not so cordially welcomed. 


Prevention of Wood Hotting. 

To prevent posts and piles from rotting, says 
the American Agriculturist , Ihe following coaling 
has been recommended, which is-the more suitable, 
since it is economical, impermeable to water, and 
nearly as hard as stone:—Take 50 parts of rosin. 4n 
oi finely powdered chalk. 300 parts (or less) of fine, 
white, sharp sand, four parts of linseed oil, one part 
of native red oxide of clipper, and two parts sul¬ 
phuric acid. First heat the rosin, chalk, sand, and 
oil, in an iron boiler; then add the oxide, and with 
care, the acid; stir the composition carefully, and 
apply the coat while it is hot. If it be not liquid 
enough, add a little more oil. This coating, when 
lit is cold and dry, forms a varnish which is hard as 
stone. 

Use of Hell Manure on Corn. 

E. Ali.es, of Pom I ret, Conn., in a recent issue 
of the Country Gentleman , gives his experience in 
the culture of corn and the use of hen manure as a 
fertilizer, thus: 

I have been in the habit of using hen manure, 
applied in tbe hill, on corn, tor a number of years, 
with excellent success. 1 take my hen manure to a 
convenient place—say a barn floor, and pulverize it 
thoroughly—then mix two-sixths ashes and one- 
sixth plaster, with an equal proportion of the manure 
in bulk of both ashes and plaster. After preparing 
my ground by spreading say twenty-live cart loads 
of stable or other good manure on the turf, and 
plowing it uuder, I mark out my ground without 
either harrowing or bushing, and then drop one gill 
of the above mixture in each bill, either planting 
my corn beside, or kicking on a little dirt with my 
foot, over the mixture, and planting directly on it 
I row both ways, three and one-half feet apart In 
this way 1 have succeeded in getting fine crops. I 
generally use about fifteen bushels of the hen 
manure mixture to the acre; but if I used no other 
manure to carry out the crop, I would certainly use 
at least forty bushels of the same. 1 think most 
farmers miss it in running over too much ground to 
get a bushel of corn, when, by manuring heavily, 
the'y get the same grain on less ground, and make a 
saving in labor, and leave the soil in a better condi¬ 
tion for stocking down. 


wife, and even 
read the paper; and do you 

influenced by it? 1- 

tricity. You may not see it; but yon feel it: you 
get the effect; and this effect is for good. IIow 
many pennies are saved through the course of the 
year by the daughter's or wife's reading the recipes 
or hints contained in your paper. These hints teach 
economy as well as oilier things. The frugal, intel¬ 
ligent wife or daughter is never without her paper 
or two, or even more; Ihe more intelligent, the more 
papers generally; and poverty is never permitted to 
cut off this source of intelligence—the very thing 
that helped make intelligent. And once thoroughly 
tasted, it becomes a necessity. Lutoffall sources of 
intelligence, and what would the world be Scatter 
it in all directions, to the fullest extent, and what 
would you see ? But the dollar goes hard out of the 
pocket. The man draws bis ••weasel-skin slowly; 
he is loth to part with so much real money; and be 
hands it over with a sigh. He forgets (if he has 
ever known it.) that this dollar is part of the specu¬ 
lating money of the farm, and the very best ol all 
the investments—the medium through which the 
speculation is carried out'—the goose that lays the 
golden egg. F> °* 

Starkville, Herk. Co., N. Y., 1862. 


A rout Free Advertising —time it is Sought .—We are in 
frequent receipt of communications strongly eomniemiatory 
'of the inventions, wares amt products of those desirous of 
enlisting the attention and patronage of our readers. These 
we arc expected to publish *' for the information ami benefit 
of the public." To secure advertising without, expense seems 
to be the ohject of many who have really valuable articles 
for sale, and various plans are resorted to for its accomplish¬ 
ment. The good nature, benevolence and public spirit of 
editors are appealed to by some;—others take advantage of 
an inquiry, or discussion of a subject, to write (or got some 
friend to do so.) an article in which their wares or products 
are incidentally yet strongly commended. As an instance, 
Sorghum culture having of late been agitated in the Rural. 
we arc in receipt of a well-written communication on the 
subject, in the body of which a certain patent apparatus is 
commended as the m plus ultra, and then its price, and the 
name and residence of the manufacturer, modestly added— 
all, of course, for the ostensible benefit of the public ! And 
similar experiments are tried upon ns by various parties, who 
evidently think the Rural designed to promote their individ¬ 
ual interests, under the guise of benefiting the community, 
and its editor verdant enough to “see it in that light.” We 
are oftcu temporarily deceived, and sometimes nearly sold, 
by these shrewd operators. Many a time have we been de¬ 
lighted on reading the first page or two of a well-written and 
logical essay only to find an advertisement in its center or 
toward its conclusion—and sometimes, when younger and 
less experienced, we overlooked the •* point" altogether. But 
we have taken the degrees, and a vast deal of labor and sta¬ 
tionery have beeu and are being lost upon us, l'or our appre 
elation of certain efforts is not as abundant as of yore, and 
withal we are less confiding. In truth, while we often com¬ 
mend wares and products considered worthy Ihe attention of 
the public, and never charge therefor. vw cannot consent to 
allow outsiders to do that kind of editing. Tlioy have access 
to our Advertising and Special Notice departments, and will 
be given great latitude (of both expression aud space) on 
compliance with our terms—and we submit that, after expend¬ 
ing thousands of dollars in establishing the Kvral, we are 
entitled to remuneration from those having the benefit of its 
large and wide circulation. 


Facts for Bee-Keeper's. 

Beeh in Missouri. — Mr. Thomas Allen, of 
Crystal Springs, St. Louis, Mo., says that in that 
section of country, such is the mihlness of the 
climate, that “ bees are often tempted out ol their 
hives in winter. Some years they begin to work in 
March, aud I have taken full boxes of newly made 
honey as early as tbe fifth of May. Tbe same hive 
will, in favorable seasons, bear robbing three times, 
and throw off perhaps three or four swarma of 
young bees.” 

If, in spring, a stock of bees is not very rich in 
honey, and much cold weather comes to hinder their 
work, they will be in great danger of being ruined 
and lost. The brood increasing, the old store spent, 
and none to be got abroad, they all perish together. 
Therefore, the stocks that are fullest of bees, without 
a sufficient store, are in the greatest danger.—Dr. 
Warder. _ 

Movable Frames, Arc. 

I will be obliged to you or some of year bee-keeping 
friends, for a description of tbe most approved construction 
of movable comb frames, and any method tllftt lias been 
adopted to secure them in addition to tlie rabbits, when made 
ten inches or more deep. Also, the most convenient method 
of raising spare queens in connection with artificial swarming, 
and the advantages, if any, over natural swarming.- James 
Heslop, West Ftamboro, C. IF, 1862. 


A SUGGESTION TO FAKMEBS. 


FARMERS’ INVESTMENTS-WOOD-HOUSES. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— As farmers are 
often greatly embarrassed in their neighborhood 
traffic for the want of a medium of eommunication 
between buyer and Beller, 1 would suggest a system 
of local advertising. 

Suppose that at some central place in each neigh¬ 
borhood—the store or post-office, for instance — 
there should be kept a book, wherein any person 
having live stock, seeds, or other produce for sale, 
could, for a small fee, have entered a list and 
description of the property lor sale. Now, this book 
being open for the inspection of purchasers, you 
will see that it would greatly facilitate local 
exchanges. 

Under the present method, or rather want of 
method, a man wishing to buy a horse or cow m&y 
run about for days before be can find what be wants, 
when perhaps a near neighbor has the desired 
article, and is equally anxious to find a customer. 
It would help the butcher to find stock and the 
laborer to find an employer, and in short would be 
a tolerable substitute for sale fairs, saving time and 
expense, and the immoral effects too often attendant 
upon a gathering of the masses. S. Reed. 

Scottsville, Monroe Co., N, Y., April, 1862. 


gnqttimsi and 


Removing Odor from Skins.—W ill some of the Rur.u/s 
many contributors please tell me. through its columns, bow 
to take the odor out of muskrat skins; also, tbe process of 
tanning with tlie hair on V—Anti-Dixie, Bristol , A* F.. 1862. 

The Martin. — Will you or some of your correspondents 
inform me, through the Rural, what 1 must do to entice this 
beautiful songster to the cage, and what cage is most suitable 
for the purpose?—1’. 1 11., West Galway, X. 1'.. 1862. 

Best Faint for Brick Buildings. — I have a house and 
barn, built of brick some thirty years ago. and wish to know 
the Lest Hiid cheapest paint used for such buildings. A reply 
through the Rural would be of much value to — A Sin- 
scBiiiEK. Wellington, Lorain Co., O . 1862. 

Hat for a Cow in Winter—Stalk-Cotters. —Would it 
be troubling Rural readers much to answer tlie following 
questions :• What weight ofgood hay per day is sufficient for 
a milch cow during the w inter, and how often should it he fed 
to them ‘t Whose, stalk cutter is considered the best V what is 
the price of it ? aud where can it be had ?— J. B C., Water¬ 
loo, Seneca Co., X Y , 1862. 

Coffee CCLTT7RK — Cotton Seed.— I am desirous of trying 
an experiment by raising coffee the coming season, and wish 
you, or some of your correspondents, to inform me. through 
the columns of the Rural, where the seed tnav he obtained, 
and also give tlu* mode of cultivation. 1 hope the Rural can 
tell us. before it is too late, the exact place to purchase cotton 
seed, nud oblige all of its inquiring friends. Colton lias been 
raised near thus place.—A SUBSCRIBER, Hartford , Fan Jhiren 
Co., Mich,. 1862. 

Tlie Government lias procured a considerable quantity of 
cotton seed, both on the Atlantic coast and in Tennessee. If 
• subscriber " will apply to Mr. J. F. Reynolds, Secretary 
Illinois State Ag. Society, at Springfield 11L. we doubt not he 
can' be supplied. _ 

Lousy Calves.— For a number of winters past, we have 
been favored with lousy calves, to benefit which, by way of 
destroying the lice, we bate labored faithfully, trying every 
known remedy, with but little, if any, effect. If tbe Rural, 
or its readers, w ill furnish a remedy, it will oblige—T. C. B. 
Anstinburg. .ishl. Co., Ohio, 1862. 

Sand, ashes, or any fine dirt sifted into the hair, will gen¬ 
erally compel tlie pesta to evacuate or be destroyed. Should 
wood ashes be used, keep tlie animal away from moisture, or 
tlie hair might get a start as well as the lice. An excellent 
lotion for vermin is thus compounded:—Corrosive sublimate, 
two drachms; nib down in two ounces spirits of wine, and 
add a pint of water. Dr. Dadd would wash the skin night 
and morning with the following: — Powdered lobelia seeds, 
two ounces; boiling water, one quart. After standing a few 
hours it is fit for use. and can be applied with a sponge. 

When you begin the work of exterminating the lice, feed 
the calves more generously, and improve their condition. 

Building Cisterns.—T he best way to make a durable cis¬ 
tern is to wall up with cobble stone and then put on two good 
coats of water lime.—W., Fast Troy, ITis. 

Compound for Wounds on Horses.—S eeing an inquiry in 
the Rural as to tlie best compound for wounds on horses, I 
will give the following from the pen of Dr Dadd, which I 
have found to be tho best compound for wounds, saddlcgalls, 
&c. that l bayc ever seen: Pulverized aloes, 8 q«zs.; pulverized 
myrrh, 4 ozs.; pulverized catechu, 4 ozs.; pulverized benzoin, 
4 ozs.; new rum, 1 gallon Let the mixture stand for two or 
three weeks, frequently shaking, and filter through fine linen 
— G. M. M., j Xorth While Creek , Wash Co., X. I'.. 1862. 


Rural Waifs.— The Wheat Crop presents a promising 
appearance throughout Western New York, so far as we can 

ascertain Accounts from the West are also favorable.- 

Maple Sirup is being made by many Vermont farmers who 
formerly made sugar only. Tlie sirup is put up in air tight 

that it can be kept fresh the y ear round.-A Flock 

tied by G. W Bradford, Conway, N. Y., 
three of them 
- The Skel- 


Stccping Burley before Sowing. 

A writer in the Homestead recommends that 
seed barley should be steeped before sowing, in a 
solution of copperas or blue vitriol, the same as is 
often done for wheat, and then rolled in plaster 
enough to dry it. He says it has the effect of-giving 
it a rapid start, and makes it come up strong and 
dark colored. He thinks the VienefU equal to ten 
extra loads of manure per acre., 


cans, so 

of Sixteen Sheep, owi 

lias this spring produced thirty-one lambs — 
having triplets, nine twins, and four one each 
etnn of Eclipse, the fastest horse known, who died in 1780 at 
the age of 25 years, bos beeu purchased for tr hundred guineas 

by tlie trustees of tlie Veterinary College at Edinburgh- 

The Xaples Ag Society (Ontario Co.,) elected the following 
officers for 1862: President — Seymour H. Sutton. Fice Pres¬ 
idents — D I). Reiner, and J B. Johnson. Treasurer —J. L. 
Mtmier. Secretary — V. O. Hart. Executive Committee — E. 
Wells. H, M.ixfiold, O. W. Lcvalley, J. Covel, L. Hotchkiss, 

1. Story.- The Susquehanna Valley Ag. Society is to bold 

its next Anuuol Fair at Uoaddla. Sept. 26d and 24lh.- The 

Sunrise Temperature at Framingham, Mass., for March, aver¬ 
aged 26.3*. Sleighing lasted until the 20th. Spring birds 
were late — the hrst Song sparrows appearing on the 18th, and 

robins and blue birds on the 25th.- Spring Weather, ix 

balmy atmosphere, at least one warm rain, and singing birds, 
are among the noteworthy arrivals of tlie past tew days. 

*» Hail, joyous spring»"- The Spring Work must necessarily 

be performed in a short period, this year, and it behooves all 
to take time by the forelock, using every means at command 
to facilitate out-door operations. Men, teams, implements, 
&e., should be ready and “up to time, every day, during the 
busy season. _ ^ _ 


in tlie movable frames. Is there such a tiling; and if so, is it 
effectual? Apiarian. 

Wf. have heard of several inventions for compel¬ 
ling tlie bees to build straight combs, but that most 
known, and probably the best, was invented by 
Richard Colvin, of Baltimore. The engraving 
shows this guide. 


The Bee Journal thus speaks of Mr. Colvin’s 
guide:—“It has been in use several seasons, and 
has, we believe, invariably caused straight combs to 
be built, in tbe hives in which it was employed. 
We have seen a number of large sized combs built 
under constraint of these guides, which, lor straight¬ 
ness and uniform thickness, precisely adapted to _ 
worker-brood, much surpassed those constructed by 
bees left to the operation of their own whims. 

The guides consist of partitions as represented 
above, of the same length and depth as the comb 
frames. They may be made of tin, wood, or oiher 
material. Though tin is somewhat expensive, (25 
cents each, or $2.00 per set,) yet it is preferable, as 
it takes up less room than wood. The guides are 
made of slats; and if of tin, witli a bead around tho 
edge, to keep it straight and out of wind. The slats 
are placed about three-eighths of an inch apart, and 
are about i g inch in width- The top one, including 
bead, two inches. 

In using these guides, if of tin, one frame only 
need be removed out ot the hive, to give the requi¬ 
site room. If of wood, three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, two frames must be taken out, leaving only 
eight in the hive. Then set the two ontside frames 
in their proper places, and the other eight or nine 
(as the case may be,) equidistant from each other, 
bo as to fill out the intermediate space; and next, 
hang one of these guides exactly in the ce'nter be¬ 
tween each two frames. The sides of the hive should 
be set perfectly level with each other; and care 
should be taken to see that both guides and frames 
hang plumb before tbe swarm is put in, as well as 
afterwards. When it is placed on a lend stand, raise 


Cotton Growing is to bo tried in Western Pennsylvania. 
The Erie Dispatch says a number of citizens of that county 
propose to test cotton culture this season, and adds: — “The 
experiment has never before been tried; but from the mild 
temperature of the climate until late in the fall, rendered so 
by the w aters of the take tempering the cold north winds over 
a belt of land several miles wide, and extending from the 
State line almost to the western hounds of Ohio, it is confi¬ 
dently believed that cotton can he successfully raised here." 

— We have no doubt cotton can he matured in the section 
named, but whether it can he successfully {or profitably) 
raised is another question. Mr. E. M. Cakpicnteu, ol this 
city, has favored us with a boll of matured cotton, grown by 
hint last season in the open air. This demonstrates that 
cotton is a possible production in this latitude, but whether it 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker.— Last spring you 
recommended the Kohl-Rabi as an excellent and 
productive root for feeding stock. At once I pro¬ 
cured a quantity of seed, and transplanted the 
plants about the tenth of June. At the same lime I 
transplanted an equal quantity of the Sweet, or 
White Swede Turnip, under the same circumstances 
of location, soil, Ac. With the same care and atten¬ 
tion in culture, the Sweet Turnip produced one- 
balf more than the Kolil-Rabi. While the former is 
tender and delicious for eating, the latter is tough 
•and woody, and of disagreeable taste and odor. 

I have cultivated the Sweet Turnip for five years, 
and have never failed to harvest a good crop. Some 
of the roots have weighed twenty-two pounds. The 
soil is a gravelly loam. It must be made rich. 

The plants may be raised in the same manner as 

and when three or 


Horses in the Future. 

There is a certainty of advanced prices in 
horses, from the demand which is sure to follow the 
close of the war. Here is what the Secretary of the 
Vermont State Agricultural Society says on this 
subject in his annual report: 

‘•The number of horses in Vermont before the 
breaking out of the rebellion was about 55,001), 
since which, nearly 10,000 have been carried from 

This immense levy 


Wren to Plant Sorghum. —Thu Rev A. Mykks, of Bucj- 
rus, Ohio, in an article contributed to tlie Forum of that 
place, states that tlie experience of forty persons of his 
acquaintance demonstrates that early planting is not practi¬ 
cable “Of all the experiments from tlie last of April until 
the 10th of May, not one matured ; those from the 10th of 
May until the 20th, were ripe or nearly so ; and all. without 
exception, from tlie 20th of May until tlie 1st of June, were 
perfectly matured, demonstrating conclusively that Uie latter 
part of May is the best time to plant. It is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to success in making sugar, he says, that the sorghum 
should be fully matured, and. as early planting is not safe, 
he thinks we must have some preparation to bring the seed 
up speedily. What that is, he professes to have discovered, 
and will announce in lime for planting. 


the State for army purposes, 
for horses has been made throughout the entire 
country. When it is considered that comparatively 
few of these horses will find their way back; that 
the number which will die of disease or become un¬ 
fit tor service is twenty times as great as it would 
be were they used for any other kind of business; 
that to meet this great want of the Government a 
large proportion of the business horses of our large 
cities, which have been thrown out of service by 
general prostration, have been bought up; it readily 


cabbage plants, iu the open air 
four inches high, transplant on a moist day. about 
the 20th of June. If planted before this period they 
will sometimes run to tops. They may be put out 
as late as the 20th of July, with good success, and 
grow good-sized roots. For feeding to cattle and 
sheep, they are greatly superior to beets. The tur¬ 
nips will be eaten with avidity, while the beets will 
remain untouched. We are now feeding them to 
ewes with Iambs. The ewes give plenty of milk, 
and the lambs thrive finely. 

All first-rate farmers now grow some kind of 
roots to feed stock, during the winter and spring 
months, along with hay and grain. Believing the 
Sweet Turnip to have superior merits. I take pleas¬ 
ure in recommending it to Rural readers. 

West Bloomfield, N. Y., 1862. Mark D. Willson. 


Jumping CoLT 3 .— On picking up a late Rural I noticed an 
inquiry for a remedy for jumping colts. 1 freely give one that 
lias proved most successful with the least injury to tlie animal. 
Take a piece of strong canvas or liuen that will cover tlie fore 
part of the head from the ears down, cut holes in it for the 
evw, theu take »tin cup made for tlie purpose, about four or 
five inches in diameter (we have them made fiaring, so that 
the bottom is not as large by half or one inch,) hind tlie edges 
with leather, fasten or sow them in the above mentioned 
holes, punching holes enough in the tins to prevent injury to 
the eyes, This arrangement prevents them seeing distinctly, 
vet admits air enough to prevent harm.— W. H. 8., Ontario, 


Tub Reaping Machine as Ancient Lnykntion.— In the 
Agricultural Report of the Patent Oflice for 1860, page S2, 
(under heading of “The Reaping Machine known to our 
Celtic ForefaUiers,") is the following translation of a passage 
from Pliny's Natural History, Book IS, Chap. 3* :—“ Of reap¬ 
ing itself there are various methods. In the broad plains of 
the Gauls, enormous machines, with teeth set in a row, 
placed on two wheels, are driven Uirough the standing corn, 
a horse being uttached to h in a contrary w ay to the usual 
mode of attaching horses, [jumento uoutrario juneto.] Thus 
the com. 


varjee in price; and at its close, when business shall 
revive and trade resume its former channels, the 
demand for good horscB must exceed the supply. 
Reasoning from these, premises, no more profitable 
labor can be engaged in than the production of good 
business horses.” 

Hatching Steers Horns. 

In answer to a query recently propounded by 
the New England Farmer , how to match the horns 
of steers, if one horn is growing down, a corres¬ 
pondent replies to this effect:—Five years since I 
had a very fine pair of Devon steeTS, nicely matched, 
with most beautiful horns, except one horn in one of 
them inclined to turn down, so as to look very 
badly, and the question was, how to remedy tbe 
detect, and have the horns grow alike. As I had 
previously tried scraping steers’ horns to change 
their shape, and without any benefit in a single 
instance, I adopted the following plan:—I fastened 
a pulley to tho floor directly over the steer's head, 
and another pulley at a point where a weight could 
safely be suspended, then passed a cord over each 
pulley, putting one end of the cord on the horn 
that was down, and to the other eud of the cord 
a weight of two pounds, kept the cord on the horn 
moBt of the time during the winter, when my steers 
were in the stable. In that way I raised the horn 


Kicking Horbks. Again.— I noticed in your issue of March 
26, an inquiry from “ A Subscriber,” how to cure a horse ttiat 
lacks in the stable. I will give him a remedy; Place a ]>lank, 
securely fasteued not more than two inches above his hips, 
across tlie stall, and the horse will soon get sick of try ing to 
kick, for kick he cannot. If he is ati inveterate kinker, and 
will kick without tlie plank to prevent him, then “Subscriber" 
will find it much cheaper to keep the preventive in operation 
than to build new stalls.— Farmer, Pariihvillc Center, St. 
Law. Co., X. T , 1862. 

About Kicking Horses. —In answer to “A Subscriber," 
in the Rural of March 29, 1 wish to relate the following that 
came under my notice some years ago. The horse was a fine, 
full-blooded animal, aud kicked at everything moving in the 
stable. After trying every remedy without effect, a strong 
swing was hung a short distance behind him its he stood in 


being cut off. falls into tlie furrow. 


Another Weighty Male Bovine.—M r. W. D. Palmer, 
of Horuellsville, writes — “ Having noticed in a late Rubai. 
an account of a Durham hull of 1 immense proportions and 
huge preponderosity,' belonging to Mr. Vincent, of Pike, 
Wyoming Co., 1 would state that we have some pretty good 
stock in Steuben Co. also. I hnve a young Durham bull, (not 
yet 2 years old.) which weighed when 13 months old, 1220 
lbs., and when 22 months old, 1600 lbs. Idont wish to boast, r 

but think this quite as good as Mr. Vincent's. I will also n 

state that my animal has never had extra keeping, no more so - 
than my other stock." J 

Bomb Parsnips. -Friend Hknrt Case, of Irondequolt, /p 
near tills city —whose “Quaker butter” aud other choice v 
usually sell above market figures —a few days ago t 


About Bees Again. 

Eds. Rural New-Y'orkeb: —There has been 
much said and written about bees and their opera¬ 
tions, but there is one peculiar point that I have not 
seen recorded, and that is their mode of recognizing 
each other. It is well known to apiarianB that the 
bees comprising one hive have a rule for knowing 
every bee belonging to their hive, although there 
are many thousands. They meet at the entrance of 
the hive, and with their antenna? or horns make 
certain motions or signs whereby they recognize 
If a bee from a neighboring hive comee 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Being a volunteer 
in the “Rural regiment,” I know no better mode 
of gaining information than at “headquarters.” 
Being a member of the “home guard,” I desire to 
make our agricultural breastworks as strong as pos¬ 
sible, by using every modern improvement, and arm 
them with every new resource for "home produc¬ 
tion,” in these times of close pecuniary quarters. 
Having had tolerable success in making molasses, I 
have concluded to put in several acres this year, 
and have already agreed to work several acres for 
my neighbors; and believing that by filtering either 
ihe juice or the sirup, a superior quality may be 
made. 1 wish anyone having tried either plan, would 
give us their experience through the Rural. Will 


each other. 

among them, they make the sign, but he is unable 
to meet it, and they pronounce him an enemy and a 
robber, and he is killed and drawn out But the 
most mysterious thing is when a new swarm makes 
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stone-boat may 1>e placed under the ball of earth, 
and the removal of the earth and roots continued 
until the ball of earth rests upon the stone-boat, 
where it must be well supported with gny-ropes, Ac. 
in the winter of 1861. Mr. George Er.t.w anger 
removed several very line Norway?, and some 
deciduous trees, in this manner, very successfully. 
We watched the operation with a good deal of inter¬ 
est. Mostof the trees suffered hut. little by removal. 

In the horticulturist we find the following imple¬ 
ment described for the purpose, and as it is simple, 
and within the reach ot every farmer and tree- 
planter, we give it to our readers: 


ensure for it. ns great a share of popular favor as 
that enjoyed by its predecessors. 

Some plants which have recently been sent to this 
country, enable us to form an idea ot the state of 
horticulture better than any description could have 
done We had nil heard of the dwarfed trees of 
China and Japan, but few of us ever had the chance 
ol seeing and e.vaminingthem until this last year. It 
is perfectly astonishing to see the amount of indus¬ 
try and perseverance which the Japanese must, have 
devoted to the production of these plants. There 
were some little Hr trees, not more than a foot in 


HOW TO GET A BUSHY HEDGE 


ONCE MORE 


Ox the subject of hedge-making we have for years 
endeavored to give the Information which the ap¬ 
pearance of nine-tenths of the hedges in the coun¬ 
try shows to be so much needed. Our attempts at 
hedge-making, with some exceptions, have been 
failures. In some sections of the West, and occa¬ 
sionally East, a good hedge is to be seen, but, a pic¬ 
ture of an American hedge, such as we usually see. 
would be a comic thing. Although the following 
article from the Gardener's Monthly contains noth¬ 
ing new. its suggestions will be found exceedingly 
valuable to all who will put them in practice. 

“Most attempts at hedging look as if the owners 
would like to invert, them. The top is thick enough 
where thickness is not needed; but between there 
and the base, there is nothing to strengthen the 
moral principles of the passing school-boy, as he 
eyes the Pippius and Spitzenburgs Inclosed within. 

As usually managed, hedges are costly and unsat¬ 
isfactory affairs. Properly treated, they are the least 
expensive of any kind of lence. and cheaper, by far, 
than the great majority of even those who have 
‘faith in hedges' believe. 

All hedges designed for protective fences are, in 
the first, place, too high and too narrow at the base, 
No hedge need have more than a four feet rise, as 
it will do no harm for your neighbor’s horse to see 
what crops you are growing; but it should be be¬ 
tween three and four feet thick at the base, so that, 
unless he ho* served in the cavalry under some bold 
dragoon, and “knows bayonets,’ he may have no 
inclination to try the strength of your spines of 
hawthorns or usage oranges. 

Before planting, sort your plants into three lots,— 
that is, inro strong, stronger, and strongest,—taking 
them first up by the handful, and cutting off 
their heads to within nine or ten inches of the collar 
or point where the root portion commences. This 
is done with a sharp hatchet on a block of wood. 
The tap-root is shortened at the same time. If you 
plant (hem any way. just as they come from the nur¬ 
sery, they will grow only in one way, which, Dar¬ 
win says, is nature’s way. In the ‘struggle for 
existence,’ those which get the start will crowd out 
the weaker ones, and your hedge may have enough 
unevenness to satisfy any lover of pastoral poetry, 
but will fall short of your matter-of-fact expecta¬ 
tions. After sorting, you can give the weaker 
choice the best chance of good soil, the next selec¬ 
tion a little better, and the next the worst soil, if 
any such you have. 

In planting, set them to an angle, as in the follow¬ 
ing sketch, setting the plants twelve inches apart in 


hns. Rural New-Yorker:— For the gratification 
of “Pi if.be ” I send you sister Mary’s recipe for 
^ east Cakes. Pare and boil six good sized potatoes 
in about, two quarts of water; when done, skim them 
out and put into the water two good handlnls of 
hops. Let them boil about ten minutes. In the 
meantime wash your potatoes, turn your hops 
through a colander or sieve upon them, then put all 
back into your kettle and heat up again, that it may 
be scalding hot, then turn upon a sufficient quantity 
of flour to make a good stiff batter. Let. this stand 
until you can bear your linger in it. then put In a 
teacup fill of good home-made or brewer’s yeas. Set 
in a warm pluce to rise. When very light, place 
in your pantry and let it stand until next day. You 
can make the whole or a part of this Into cakes as 
you choose, in this way: Put into it a sufficient 
quantity of Indian meal to make it stiff enough to 
mold with your hands into a loaf; cut tills into 
slices about a fourth of an inch thick, and out them 


SorticuUmiit itotes 


* r VIT vegetables ix TH.K New Yoke 
Market. The following table shows the prices of fruit, 
vegetables. &e„ in the New York market at late dates. The 
people of that great city have inueh the advantage of us, if 
tho.y cau Obtain good Northern Spys at the price quoted : 
POTATO ua. 

Bu r ekeve n<1 ,1plaWa,e Sweet .--P M*. *4,00@4.50 

Prince Albert. .........T..’". « 

1.1 and N. J. Mercer. 

Nova Scotia, on vessel.f) tub 

OTHER VEGETABLES. 

Bouton Tong radishes, £1 dozen hunches.$1,12(30,00 

Rli ii hath, ft dozen, . I jrMii.VO 

Celery, .. j.iakS 1,2s 

Water ererr. ■»» basket. .0,50(511,rtg 

Salsify. V dnzeu. 7fim 1,00 

Spinach titii... 1,IW(5)2,00 

Red calihnee dozen,... 75(31,25 

Savory do. do . . . «x77> 75 

Wioter salad. V basket,. 75®1,00 

Parsnips, hid,.. l.iHKal.fiO 

Horse radish, >1 th.0,06@n.ll0 

Marrow squash, P bW,. . 4.00(3 0,00 

Cabbage, r> dozen. 75(51,00 

Leeks, bunch.0.O.V5 0,00 

Parsley, ft dozen hunches,. S7,„, ga 

Whit.' turnips, $) bbl, . . ...I 71*31,00 

Russia turnips, •• . . .. 1,12®1,37 

Carrots, “ ... 1,25(51,50 

" . -v. ... l.M@l,00 

knub celery. t> dozen hunches. 37 i 5 i 

Rockaway onions. j?bbl. t.CO 55,00 

Yellow onions, •* . .2,50(52,75 

Boston -alad, p) dozen.. 7 r*T, 1,25 

N. J. and N. Y. hot-bed salad, p) dozen. SVa'liKi 

Turnip radishes, jt) dozen. 62(5,0,00 

APPLES. 

Rhode Island Greening, %} bbl.3,50(34,00 

Winter Russet. " ...3,U0®3,50 

Spitzonherg, choice, “ .1.5,00 5 5,50 

Baldwin, choice, " .4,5fr35,00 

Northern Spy. • “ .4,001X4,00 

miscellaneous. 

Hot-house crapes f) tb.2,0030.00 

Do strawberries, p quart,..,. 2,00(30,00 

Shakers' popping corn, ft bushel ears,. 1.00(50,00 

Jersey Cranberries, hid.12,005 14,00 

Western do, •' . 3.00:56.00 


and around it. In this way we have seen some 
examples ol a new species ot Rhynchospermum, 
with much smaller leaves, and nut so strong a 
grower us the old and useful R. jasminoides; whether 
it will prove to be as tree flowering as the latter 
remains to be Seen, but should this be the case, it 
will be a valuable addition to our collections. 
There was also a small-leaved Gaultberia-like 
plant, which had been trained in the same manner 
over a bit of stone. 

The pots in which some of the Japanese plants 
were sent home, were almost as worthy of examina¬ 
tion as the plants themselves. They were of very 
various, and. no doubt, of what is there considered 
very ornamental forms; but we should look upon 
them as being both inconvenient and ugly. In some 
directions, the Japanese seem lavish of their labor; 
but in others they are very economical, if not nig¬ 
gardly. Thus, some of the larger plants were 
trained so as to exhibit one side only, and the sur¬ 
face of the porcelain pot on that, side was decorated 
with paintings in that peculiar style of which the 
willow-pattern plate may be taken as tbo type. The 
bucks of these pots were left quite plain. 

We should hardly have expected that a nation 
devoting =0 much attention to horticulture—a nation 
where every cottage has its own garden, where ave¬ 
nues ol stately trees line all the principal roads, 
and where the whole surface ol the country appears 


The accompanying cut illustrates a very conve¬ 
nient contrivance lor moving large trees. It almost 
explains itself. The truck is backed against the 
tree, the tongue thrown tip against, the body, and 
secured by stout cords. The earth is then removed 
from around the roots, the tongue pulled down by 
means of the rope attached to the end of the tongue, 
a team hitched last, and the tree moved to jts new 
quarters. The truck is placed over the hole in 
which the tree is to be planted, the tongue thrown 
up, and the tree is then in just, the right position for 
filling in the earth. A truck ot this kind would be 
very useful in planting parks and large grounds, 
and a small one would be useful for general pur¬ 
poses. 


IlttlKn FRUITS, 
Apples, new State and Ohio, yl th 
Peaches, wnpeelcil halves. •• 
Peaches, iiiiiieeled quarters, “ 
Plums, prime -tat... " 

Plums, prime Western, 11 

N. Y. ami Jersajy cherries, “ . 
N. Y. amt Jersey raspberries, “ 

N. Y. anti Jersey blackberries, " 


0,06(30, OIBf 
0,07(30.07 

6Sj(<ri),00 
0,12<o 0,12 
0,12(50,12 

0,20-Ml,20 

0,15(50,15 

0.085.0,10 


Catalogues.—A mong the Catalogues received this week, 
is the Descriptive Retail Catalogue ol' Vegetable, Agricultural 
•nil Mower Seeds of McElwain & Bro s, Springfield. Mass.— 
a very full and valuable Catalogue of over sixty pages. 

— Catalogue of Fruit ami Ornamental Trees, from A. J. 
Cat-wood, Modena. Ulster On.. N. Y. 

— From 1, W. Manning, Reading, Mass., Spring - Catalogue 
of Fruit, Forest ami Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Hardy 
Flowering Shrults, &c. 


A correspondent gives the following excellent 
hints for the management of small gardens:—“No 
one thing connected with the health and happiness 
of a rural life, presents to the minds of the people 
so many considerations of taste and refinement as 
the artistical arrangement of fruits, flowers and 
shrubbery v And in the formation and arrangements 
of walks, parks, bowers and beds in the fruit and 
flower garden, a good share of indulgence should be 
granted the designer, in view of the great diversity 
of opinion existing among the people. One. of the 
most serious errors existing at the present time, and 
most easily committed, is confusion in arrangement. 
It frequently occurs that in agarden originally laid out 
with much taste an I care, the introduction of some 
‘new and beautiful flowering shrub,’or ‘valuable 
fruit,' is suggested to the proprietor, and one inno¬ 
vation after another takes place, until the order and 
beauty of the whole is destroyed. 

If the object of the designer is to produce admira¬ 
tion and loveliness, a spot of ground naturally 
charming should be selected. It is fallacy to sup¬ 
pose that art and effort can supply deficiencies in 
natural beauty of scenery. In a majority of cases 
in par country villages, people build within fifteen 
or twenty feet of the road line, leaving but a short, 
space for walks in front. In this case a straight 
walk from the front door to the gate is in good keep¬ 
ing with taste and order in arrangement. Walks fin- 
the open garden should diverge in curved lines. 
This would avoid the dull monotony of lineal stiff¬ 
ness. in the small curves plant some showy an¬ 
nuals—double marigolds or asters; in the large 
curves or parks, a fruit tree, or some large, showy 
flowering shrub; in the intermediate curves or re¬ 
cesses, some small, modest, bewitching little flower, 
with now and then a cluster of peonies, alternately 
white aud red, to produce diversity of color and 
habit. Never plant marigolds, or other yellow 
flowers, by the side of a yellow or Austrian rose. The 
Queen of the Prairies, a double red. and the Bello 
of Baltimore, a beautiful white rose, (both climbers.) 
make a beautiful show when allowed to mingle on 
the same trellis, or climb some small evergreen tree, 
as cedar or balsam.” 


Brooklyn Horticultural Socif.tv. —The Spring Exhibi¬ 
tion of the Brooklyn Horticultural Society Is to be held April 
23d, 2-ltli and 20th. This Society is now in a very flourishing 
condition and its discussions are interesting and profltahlo. 
Meetings for conversation are held on the second and fourth 
Tuesday evenings of each month. Business meetings on the 
first Tuesday evening of each mouth. The rooms of the 
Society arc at the - AthenaotmY corner Clinton and Atlantic 
streets, Brooklyn. J. W. Dkgrauw is President, and C. B. 
Miller, Secretary. The Secretary's office is 29 Broadway, 


WOODMAN", SPARE THAT TREE 


two rows, quincunx fashion, which will place each 
plant about eight inches from the other. By thus 
sloping the plants, the shoots, as they rise perpen¬ 
dicularly, will give you a miniature forest, with 
every little rising trunk but a few inches apart. 

If your hedge grows as well as it ought to grow, 
by the middle of June it will have made shoots two 
feer. iu length. Then get a sharp scythe, and go 
along the whole line, cutting off six inches of the 
young growth the whole way. This may be cut flat, 
as in mowing a piece of meadow ground. It will 
occupy but a few minutes for every hundred feet, 
and will be all the care required for the first year. 
The sides must not be touched this or any following 
year, until the required width has been reached,— 
three or four feet. If the soil be good, however, 
and the plants strong, it will nearly do this the first 
year. 

The second year the plants iu the middle of June 
will have reached the lour feet we propose, when it 
should again be gone over with the scythe, first cut¬ 
ting off the young tops square to the desired height, 
and then cutting the sides so that the apex is wedge- 
shaped, like an inverted V (a). By cutting in the 
hedge so sharply and severely towards the apex, the 
strength of the plant will be thrown into the 
branches at the base, and enable them to push 
widely aud freely. 

Every thing, it will bo seen, depends on the time 
and manner of pruning. It must be cut while tbo 
growth is active, in order to throw strength into the 
growing side-shoots; and it must be cut iu a conical 
or wedge-shape,in order that the light maybe easily 
admitted to every pat t of the hedge's surface. 

The third year after the hedge is ‘ well set,’— a 
technical term for filled up well from hot out to top, 
— the wedge-shape form may be modified to the 
truncate cone or half-oval, which is more pleasing 
to the eye. 

Sometimes a few strong shoots will again push 
after the midsummer cutting. These should be cut 
away at the fall of the leaf, or they will interfere 
with (he annual scythe-cutting, on which the prin¬ 
cipal cheapness of our style of management de¬ 
pends.” 


Jefferson County Floral and Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion. — We are indebted to the Secretary, Albert M. Utlky, 
for a copy of (lie Charter and By -laws of this Association 
It is a very neat pamphlet, and just the tiling, containing a 
few simple rules that can be remembered or referred to in a 
moment. Our Horticultural friends at Watertown are setting 
an example worthy of general imitation. 


Naples ItoHTrcoLTURAi. Society.— At the annual meeting 
of the Naples (Ontario Co.) Horticultural Society, the follow¬ 
ing officers were elected for 1862: Pritideiit— Abner P. Lyon. 
Fur President — M. B. Reed. Secretary— S. H. Sutton. 
Treasurer —J B. Juhuson. 


HOW TO CURE HAMS. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— In answer to O. S. 
Moklev’s inquiry, “What can bo done with hams 
that have been smoked and are not salt enough to keep 
through the summer” J would give him my method 
of curing and keeping my hams. To cure one hun¬ 
dred pounds of hams, lake twelve pounds of salt, 
four ounces of saltpeter, one and a half quarts of 
molasses, four pods of red pepper; add water enough 
to cover them, and one ounce of saleratus to each 
gallon ol water. Boil, skim, and when cold, put in 
the meat, and let it stand, seven weeks, then take it 
out and partially dry it before smoking. Smoke 
with cobs or hickory; and when smoked, cut it into 
slices lor frying, and fry as for preset) t eating. Pack 
the fried meat in stone jars. If not salt enough, add 
salt to suit, your taste; and when packed in the jar. 


Japan Plants. —Messrs. Parsons & Co., of Flushing. N. 
Y., have obtained through Dr. Hall, of Japan, a colteedon of 
Japanese plants, most of them represented as being new and 
fine; and among them is said to be several with Variegated 
foliage. 


nquiand usurer 


Strawberry Wink— Under the head of “Western Edi¬ 
torial Notes. [ noticed an account of strawberry wine; and 
as we grow enough of the fruit to make our own wine, 1 
should be very glad to get any information in reference to its 
manufacture, either through the Rural or postoffice.— Chas. 
S. FiTHtAX, Bridgeton. _V. J., lstig. 


Moving Large Treks.—C an you tell me the best way to 
remove pretty large trees from the fields to niv grounds. I 
nndei-M.-unl it cun be done very successfully, and I have suc¬ 
ceeded with some, though not very large specimens. Any 
hints on this subject would he very thankfully received.— 
Trek-Planter, Calhoun Co ., Mich., April, 1862. 

For a few hints on this subject, see another column. 


Head Lettuce.—H ow shall 1 have good head lettuce f 
Mine all goes to seed without forming a head. This l dislike, 
as I prefer lettuce with a good tender heart.—S alad. 

In the first place you must obtain good seed, that is. seed 
grown from a plant that produced a head before seed, and not 
from one that, like* those you cultivate, ran right up to seed, 
it' you save seed year after year from these plants, it is not 
strange that you have no good lettuce. After obtaining good 
seed, mlikc the soil very rich, deep and mellow. Sow the 
seeds very early—the earlier the better—in rows, and as soon 
as Up, thin out so that the plants will stand from four to six 
Inches apart ill the rows, and the rows wide enough to admit 
ot hoeing between Keep well cultivated, and iu a dry time 


, "its rucuimy occurred, u tth us the passion 

tor plants having variegated foliage is but the 
growth of the last few years, but in Japan these 
plants have been quite as popular for ages probably 
as they are now here. Many of their favorites have 
already been imported into this country, but it is 
highly probable that there are yet many more to 
come. Thus we had first, the yellow blotched Far- 
lugiurn grande, which found its way to us through 
China. More recently we have had a bamboo, the 
foliage of which is clearly and distinctly striped 
with white; one ol the dwarf fan palms marked in 
the same way; a pretty form of Series a falida, with 
a narrow white margin to the leaves, as well as a 
line along the mid-rib; two variegated varieties of 
Osman thus aquifolius. a holly-like shrub, one of 
which is much more dwarf and dense-growing than 
the other; a pretty little bushy plant called Damna- 
canthus spinosus; a new box tree, introduced tinder 
the name of Buxus obcordata variegata; a varie¬ 
gated variety of the old Illioium anisatum: Sedura 
carneum, the glaucous leaves of which are edged 
with creamy white; a variegated maple (Acer heter- 
ophyllum); two species of Podoearptis, with foliage 
more or less blotched, and several other allied trees 
remarkable for the same thing, as Thttjopsis dola- 
brafa, Rctinosporaobtusa, and R. pisifera, and Salis- 
buria adiantifolta, the fern-like leaves of which, 
striped with radiating white lines, have a beautiful 
effect. We should not forget, too. that the common 
kind of AuCuba, which has been so long a favorite 
shrub iu our gardens, came originally from Japan; 
all the plants, propagated probably from a single 
stock, were males; we have now the fruiting plant, 
and its pale green leaves and orange berries will 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES 


Gum Arabic Starch.— Take two ounces of white 
gum arabic powder, put it into a pitcher, and pour 
on it a pint or more of boiling water (according to 
the degree of strength you desire,) and then, having 
covered it, let it set all night. In the morning pour 
it carefully from the dregs into u clean bottle, cork 
if, and keep it for use. A tablespoonful of gum 
water stirred into a pint of starch that has been 
made in the usual manner, will give lawns (either 
white, black, or printed.) a look of newness, when 
nothing else can restore them after washing. It is 
also good, much diluted, for thin white muslin and 
bobbinet. 


As a general rule, we would not advise the trans¬ 
planting of large trees. Most attempts at this work 
have been quite unsuccessful, even with abundant 
means and every other facility for its successful 
accomplishment. We would advise the correspond* 
ent whose inquiry will appear in another column, 
and all others, to have patience, plant young thrifty 
trees, take care of them, aud wait for their bill 
development. It is pleasant to see a tine tree, and 
enjoy its shade, but it is no less pleasant to watch 
the gradual growth of the trees we have planted. 

0 become very much attached to a tree that, wo 


Climbing Plants for Trellis,— The climbing plants I 
consider among the most beautiful and graceful \V have. 
Will you please name two or three ot' the most desirable, to 
aid me and others wlio do not know wliat to purchase and 
plant?— Amateur. 

The Virginian Creeper, Ampelopsis quingu(folia, is an 
excellent running vine, hut more suitable for covering build¬ 
ings than a trellis. 

Tits Dutchman’s Pipe, Aristolochia Sqtho, is a beautiful 
climbing plant, with large leaves, affording most ample shade. 
It has curious purple flowers, somewhat lu the form of a pipe, 
and makes a strong, rapid growth. 

The Chinese Wistaria. FPtsfarut Sinensit, is perhaps the 
most desirable of all our climbing plants. The foliage is of a 
lively greett. and the flowers grow in racemes, often more 
than a foot in length, of a very delicate purplish blue. It 
blooms most ahumlantly, producing hundreds and in large 
plants thousands of clusters of flowers, quite fragrant 

The Scarlet Trumpet Flower, Bignmi in rodfranj, is a very 
desirable climbing plant, bearing large trumpet-formed; bright 
orange flowers, from the middle of the. summer until autumn. 
We cau recommend nothing better for a trellis than the three 
lost named. 

Of course Jhe climhiugroses should not he forgottou. They 
are among the most beautiful of all our climbers. 


WILLOW FENCE 


A Cure for Soft Corn?.—S crape a piece of 
common chalk, ami put a pinch to the soft corn, and 
bind a linen rag upon it. Repeat the application 
during a few days, and von will find the corn come 
off like a shell, and perfectly cured. The cure is 
simple and efficacious.— Godey. 


I have concluded to give you my plan, hoping if 
you have a better you will publish it. I set mine 
six inches apart, and for two years cut them the 
same as for market, in order to obtain a vigorous 
growth of shoots. This spring I intend to cut off 
three or four of the most vigorous shouts in each 
stool, leaving them about four feet high, bending 
and interlacing the remainder with those cropped. 
If necessary to keep them to their place, I will drive 
an occasional stake with a narrow strip of board 
tacked to the top, as is often done in plashing 
thorn hedges. I think in three years, or, in five 
years from planting, I will have a reliable fence, 


IIokse-rA otsfi Sauce.— Grate a small stick of 
youug horse-radish; then with a couple of teaspoon¬ 
fuls of it mix a small teaspoonful of salt and four 
tablespoonfuls of cream; stir it briskly, aud add by 
degrees a wine glass full of vinegar. Excellent to 
serve with cold roast beef. 


[special notice.J 

Luxury. — D. B. Du Land A Co'» Chemical Saleratus is 
truly a luxury, us it makes such nice white bread, luxurious 
biscuit, atul pastry of all kinds. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith 
always use it, which account for their being such model cooks. 
Get some and try it for yourselves. 














J^prtent 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

NETTIE. 

BY J A Ji E JONES. 

The young May flowers hang their bells 
Upon the new grown mosses, 

While all the woods arc 'broidered through 
With vari-coloreil flosses. 

The young May moon, with silvery smile, 

The long, lone hours of night beguile: 

So doth h mind nif, love, of thee: 

So doth it whisper peace to me. 

'Twas just sueli May-time long ago, 

I learned to love thee, Nettie: 

And now, this .'lay, alone, J know 
How inurh I loved thee, Nettie. 

So shall a few more springs go by 

III sorrow’s way, yet silently, 

When there shall rise for thee and I 

A new May-time Hint cannot-rife. 

So shall I love «!tli Ucatlilcss love. 

So shall I clasp, entranced above, 

Thee, Nettie; 

So shall Death never, never part 
Us, Nettie; 

My angel guide, my angel bride, 

My Nettie. 

Hillsdale, Midi., 1862. 

_ ( ■ » i t- 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

A PLEA FOR INDUSTRY. 

“ That young lady has never taken a stitch of 
work into her hands.” Such was the remark of 
Miss V., referring to a young friend then visiting at 
her father’s house, and I was struck with the peculiar 
emphasis and very evident contempt of labor which 
accompanied Miss V.’s expression. It is a noticea¬ 
ble and lamentable fact that t wo-thirds of the young 
ladies of the present day entertain very erroneous 
ideas concerning work. To attend boarding-school, 
to ride, to sing, and to play the piano, to entertain 
each other with insipid badinage concerning the 
beaux, stale and unmeaning remarks upon the 
weather and dress, or the last novel; and last, 
though not least, discussing the merits and demerits 
of absent friends, seems to he the sum total of their 
existence; anything beyond or higher than this is 
thrown aside as dry and uninteresting. 

“Never taken a stitch of work into her hands!” 
The more shame to her. Does she suppose such 
allegation is a recommendation? Who or what is 
she that can live in this great, earnest, active world, 
without work? No poor person can exist, long, 
unaided, without personal exertion. The fact that 
she is exempt from this necessity, supposes her the 
possessor of wealth. 1 care not had she the wealth 
of Ind, it does not exonerate troni the irrevocable 
law of labor binding on all human beings since the 
day of Aua.m’s sin. In the present state of things, 
a life of idleness is a life of crime, no matter what 
position a person may occupy in society. 1 repeat 
it —a life of idleness is a life of crime. Does not, 
every page of 'Time’s history bear record of sorrow, 
sin. and suffering? Does not every hour, day, and 
year that passes, witness the hopeless struggling of 
toiling humanity? Does not the cry of the op¬ 
pressed enter continually into the ears of the Must 
High? It maybe asked. What has this to do with 
her idleness? ft lias much. Had she only her 
hands and her bruins, she might relieve many of 
the load of suffering that is weighing them down- 
might save many from the ruin and misery which 
they are bringing upon themselves. But possessing 
wealth, and the wide social influence which it con¬ 
fers, a broad field of good is open to her labor. Let 
her do her part. To sit down in ease and idleness, 
while those she might aid suffer and perish, exhibits 
a selfishness and apathy from which we turn in dis¬ 
gust, A painted doll is of as much use in the world, 
and should tie respected as much? 

Marriage is looked upon by most young ladies as 
the acme of attainment, and, indeed, is the most 
important event of Iheir lives; but does the idle 
young lady rightly judge of its importance? She 
does not—she cannot. She has no correct idea of 
the momentous issues attending such a step. A 
preparation to meet the many emergencies of life, 
the stern realities which all must cope with, whether 
rich or poor, have not been thought of. Pity the 
unsuspecting man, who, looking for good and amia¬ 
ble qualities, a well-stored mind and willing hands, 
dazzled by the glare of an assumed excellence, 
takes such a one to be the companion of his life. 
Rarely will ho escape (he misery of wrecked hope 
and disappointed happiness. 

Mothers, are you altogether blameless in this mat¬ 
ter? Are you rearing your daughters to occupy an 
honorable station in life? Can you expect them to 
fulfill the duties of a wife and mother, even as 
well as you have done, without your previous 
training? You were not ashamed to know how to 
work when you were girls. Are your daughters 
better that you were? Think of these tilings. If 
you hope to see them respected and beloved, teach 
them to respect honorable labor. Teach them also 
how to perform it, and impress upon their minds 
this truth, that only in being useful can they expect 
to be happy. Mrs. S. P. Haddock. 

Michigan. 1862. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

ONE OF MY NOTIONS. 

I was reading somewhere, the other day, an 
account of the organization of a lodge of female 
masons, but, said the editor, “we did not learn 
whether they were really to be entrusted with the 
secrets of the order or not,” Now, my dear sir, 1 
beg leave to differ with you when you carry tho 
idea that women can't keep secrets. It is a libel on 
the sex, and my text is, there are just as many men- 
tattlers in the world as there are women4attlers. 
You see 1 throw down the gauntlet, and I am 
willing to meet any of the wise “lords of creation” 
in open combat, with no other weapon than the 
sword of justice. 

The saying is that “it is perfectly natural for a 
woman to tell all that she knows. - ’ I don't deny 
that there are a great many of this class, and it 
takes but a short, time for them to tell it either; but 
at the same time how many men there are who tell 
a great deal more than they know. It is all moon¬ 
shine that men are so wise, and know just when to 
speak, and when to keep still. There is always, in 
every community, a shop, store, or grocery, where 
men congregate to hear the news; and there are 
always men there who know everything, from the 
latest war nows to the latest match that has come off’. 

“ Oh,” but somebody says. “ men talk more sense 
than women.” That is yet to be proved. There are 
a great many smart men in the world who know 
just what to say, and how to say it; and there are a 


great many more who talk altogether too much, 
and whose conversation “savoreth not of wisdom. ’ 
There is just as much sense in a woman talking of 
her household affairs as there is in a man telling 
of his farmiug business. They move in different- 
spheres, hut who made you or me a judge which has 
the most wisdom. There are women all over the 
world who gossip, and tattle, and who, if you trust 
them with a secret, will get rid ot it as quick as 
possible; and there are tnen, enough of them, too, 
whose greatest ambition is to meddle with every¬ 
body’s business, to find out all they can, and gueBS 
at the rest. With such a man a secret will not stay 
long. But we are not to judge all by these. There 
are women as well as men whom we can trust, and 
bad. indeed, must lie the Condition of that man who 
can never confide in mother, wife, or sister. And 
now, Mr. Editor, whoever you are that spoke so 
lightly of women, beware. I venture an opinion that 
you cannot keep a-secret yourself “ People iu glass 

houses must not throw stones.” x - 

• 

- -- 

POPULAR FALLACIES ABOUT WOMEN. 

BT ONE WHO UNDERSTANDS THEM. 

“A woman should always and elegantly be dressed; she lias 
no excuse for appearing otherwise ! ’ 

Has she not, sir? AVhat do you call these five 
little animals iu pink aprons and pinker cheeks, 
who hang around from “morn till dewy eve?” 
What do you call the baby, who always wakes just 
when he ought to he asleep, and lifts up the lull 
force of' his small lungs just when ho ought to keep 
still? AVhat do you call the soup, which must be 
seasoned to a grain of pepper, and the pudding, 
which must,he baked just so, or there will be trouble 
among the lords of creation? the coat which must 
be mended? the cravats which need only a stitch ! 
the china that must he washed? the carpets which 
must be swept? AVc should call these very respect¬ 
able excuse's for a little dishabille now and then. 

a A woman gadding abroad is one of the most disagreeable 
sights, in the world; her place is at home ! 

AVe are not sure of ihat, either; not if she wears a 
very pretty bonnet, and has cheeks like the sunny 
side of a peach, and ripe cherry kind of lips. AA r o’ve 
seen a great many more disagreeable things, and 
confess a weakness tor bright eyes and pretty hair. 
Undoubtedly her place is at home; hut there is no 
reason she should shut herself up there until she 
looks like a cherry stalk or a lump of chalk. AVho 
would buy the coal and calico, the marketing and 
new music, it a woman is never to set. her foot over 
the threshold? The man that wrote that heresy 
never kept house, we know. 

“Woman should always he calm and composed, like a 
peaceful landscape Or a serenely shining star. Her whole man¬ 
ner should carry out the idea of rest and repose.' 

All very well if the gentleman in possession of 
these “ serenely-shining eyes” would allow them to 
remain up among the clouds, high above all sublu¬ 
nary toils and turmoil. But what is the luminary 
to do when husband brings home a friend to dinner 
on Monday, when “wash” is in high procedure— 
when an extra chicken has to ho broiled and tho 
best table-cloth whisked on at three minutes and a 
quarters’ notice? Has our critic a right to complain 
if his wife makes her appearance with face redder 
than the pickled beets, and manner decidedly 
flurried? _ 

“ A woman should never, under any circumstances what¬ 
ever, lose her temper.’’ 

Might as well tell the wind not to blow on a 
March day. or the rain not to come down in April. 
It does them good to “explode” occasionally. A 
woman, to be good for anything, must have as much 
spice and sparkle In her us a bottle of champagne; 
and if the cork does come out once in a while with a 
bang, -why that don’t depreciate the value of the 
goods. 

But let the men preach—it don’t amount to any¬ 
thing after all. AVe hold them captive by every ono 
of their dickey strings and coat buttons—by the 
rents in their stockings, and toothaches and head¬ 
aches they want lobe nursed through. They can¬ 
not do without us, and all this good advice is only a 
very natural chafing under the invisible chain. On 
the whole, we think it absurd to take the slightest 
notice of it. Talk away, “gentlemen,” you won’t 
hurt our feelings. 

— 4 —♦—* " 

DO YOU THINK IT FAIR. 

I know a young man, a noble fellow, who 
prosecutes a successful manufacturing business. 
Although possessed of an abundant competence, 
he devotes himself with untiring assiduity to flie 
Interest ol’ his iactory, ten hours every day. His 
eyes and hands are everywhere. Half a year ago 
lie married a beautiful, accomplished girl, who is 
said to speak four of the languages of Southern 
Europe, (where she has resided lor several years,) 
with the fluency of natives, while she touches the 
keys with infinite grace and skill. Four mouths ago 
they began house-keeping; a week since they gave 
it up in utter disgust. The three servants figured 
conspicuously in all their griefs. The coffee was 
execrable, the steak a shame, the cruet stand and 
spoons not fit to he seen, and the whole house in 
confusion and covered with dirt. The husband 
bore it as long as pride and patience could endure, 
and theu sacrificing everything at auction, returned 
to boarding, resolved nuver to suffer the miseries of 
house-keeping again. 

1 was never more indignant than when I heard of 
it. If that beautiful bride had learned one loss lan¬ 
guage, and devoted the year to learning the myste¬ 
ries of house-keeping, she could have made my 
friend’s house a real paradise. Ignorant of every¬ 
thing, she could but weep and despair. Suppose 
her husband's management of his business had been 
like tier management of that which belonged to her, 
what would have become of them? 

I don’t think the match a fair one. On ono side it 
was a cheat. A young lady of the same merely 
ornamental class, in discussing the case, exclaimed, 
“ she did not agree in the marriage contract to play 
the part of a household drudge!” I replied, “Did 
the husband agree to play the part of a factory 
drudge?” But does not the relation imply mutual 
obligations which this wife has utterly failed to 
meet?—Lewis' New Gymnastics. 

---K« ♦ ■ »- 

Kind words, looks, and acts are the small cur¬ 
rency of social life, each of inconsiderable value, 
but in tho aggregate forming the wealth of society 
They arc the “excellent oil" which keeps the 
machinery from rusting, wearing, or creaking. 
They are the dew that refreshes and nourishes the 
otherwise arid fields. They are the sunshine of an 
else murky, dreary world. 
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THE OLD CHURCH ON THE HILL. 

BY N. J. JULIAN. 

O, the scenes of thoughtless childhood 
And the loved retreats of yore, 

Like the reverie of spring-time, 

Wake my skUUVring heart once more, 

As I sit where oft I’ve sat. 

Gazing on the sportive rill, 

In the happy. truant sunshine, 

By the old church on the hill. 

And these waters, as they murmur 
Sweetly o'er their roeky bed, 

With me sigh for friends departed. 

Some whose homes are with the dead; 

But their searce remembered faces 
With wliat rapture mo they thrill, 

As again rnethinks they meet me 
By the old church on the hill. . 

And the strains of olden music, 

And the holy heart felt prayer, 

Wake my soul to its undoing, 

Or to joys it soon may share,— 

Such as linger round the spirit 
Its vitality to chill, 

Or that make the Christian's meeting 
In the old church on the hill. 

These, oh, these now' bring to mo 
Thoughts of an eternal weight, 

As again methiuks I hear it, 

“ Broad the road and strait the gate.” 

Many lips—how oft 1'vc heard it, 

“ Father, may wc do Thy will,—" 

Never more make that petition 
In the old church on the hill. 

Some to far-off lands have wandered, 

Some in distant church-yards lie, 

Some are near me sweetly sleeping, 

Where the rude winds rustle by; 

But the tears that friends shed o'er them 
Their loved ashrs cannot chill,— 

Oh, there’s naught can break their slumber 
In the cliurch-yard on the hill. 

But when other days come round me 
Tho great lessons taught me here 
Still shall guide my wayward spirit 
To the spot of prayer and tear. 

Be whate'er the future to me, 

Bright., or dark, or -warm, or chill. 

Oft my memory shall lead me 
To the old church on the hill. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., 1862. 
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ATMOSPHERE. 

Ever since the light, of Science first dawned on 
our mysterious little Earth, philosophers have des¬ 
canted upon the varied properties, the marvelous 
freaks, and manifold graces of the fluids which 
envelop it. But among all the tacts which they 
have established, there is none more widely received 
than that of the extensive influence which the atmos¬ 
phere exerts upon physical life. On its purity 
depend, in an untold measure, the existence and 
perfection ol' the animal system, and in no case can 
an atmosphere, vitiated by the breath of disease, 
laden with poisonous exhalations, or robbed of its 
due proportion of gases, sustain a salutary growth 
of the bodily powers. More important, however, is 
its sister-truth, which assures us that upon the 
moral atmosphere by which the inner life is nour¬ 
ished, is dependent the degree of moral excellence 
to which it attains. Although an admitted fact, how 
fearfully is it depreciated,—how unwisely are its 
suggestions received! AVe shun, as it were, intui¬ 
tively, the proviuce contaminated by the noiseless 
hut palpable presence of noxious vapors, or of the 
ravaging pestilence, while we venture often to 
inspire a moral atmosphere whose every breath 
casts an indelible stain Upon the soul. In the selec¬ 
tion of surroundings which so materially affect one’s 
higher being, it were infinitely more prudent, at 
any pecuniary hazard, to secure those which have a 
tendency to promote one's intellectual and moral 
welfare, than for the sake of worldly emolument 
to endure, even for a season, the society of the 
abandoned and vicious. 

AA'ho shall say that any child whose plastic nature 
is untarnished by impure external influence, might 
not lie reared to a model of virtue in a clime unin¬ 
fected by moral disease. But examine closely the 
pathway upon which enters the tiny earth-horn 
traveler,—analyze thoroughly the sin-clogged atmos¬ 
phere which too often pervades his course,—and we 
may not wonder that, instead of reaching the 
“golden mountain-tops," heoftenersinks,corrupted 
and overcome, llis’childliood guides, his youthful 
companions, all shed about him a social and moral 
atmosphere, by which lie is constantly gaining 
strength or weakness for after-life. Not only the 
conduct witnessed, but each word to which he lis¬ 
tens, each motive with which he becomes acquaint¬ 
ed, acts upon his mind either with the purifying 
effect of the warm sunlight on an opening flower, or 
with the fatal tendency of the deadly malaria. 

Likewise, in mature life, the friends chosen, 
the books in whose companionship he indulges, the 
daily employment in which he engages, and the 
thousand minor incidents of life, combine to form an 


other minds. It casts no shadows; but is ever 
enwreathed with a halo of light to illumine the 
pathway of the more feeble. Emma AV. 

Oak wood, Mich., 1862. 

THE SPRING TIME. 

The following beautiful passage occurs in a ser¬ 
mon recently preached by Rev. Henry AVard 
Beecher- 

There is something even more touching than this. 

11 is the flight of birds. All summer they have filled 
the woods. They sing from the trees. They rise 
from the thickets and weed-muffled fences, as in our 
wanderings we scale them. They sing in the air. 
They wake us with their matins. They chant ves¬ 
pers with glorious discordance of sweet melody. 
They flit across tho lawn, rise and fall on the swing¬ 
ing twig, or rock to the wind on their auial perch. 
But after August they become mute; and in Octo¬ 
ber days they begin to recede from the dwelling. No 
more twittering wrens; no more circling swallows; 
no more grotesque bobolinks; no more larks, sing¬ 
ing as if they were heart-broken. They begin now 
to come in troops in the distant field. At sunset 
the pasture is full of flocks of hundreds and thou¬ 
sands. At morning they are gone. And every day 
brings its feathery caravan. Every day they pass 
on. Long flocks of fowl silently move far up against 
the sky, and always going away from the North. 
At, evening tho weary string of water-fowls, flying 
low, and wistful of some pond for rest and food, fill 
the air with hoarse trumpeting and clangor. They 
are going; the last are going. Winter is behind 
them: summer is before them: and we are left. 
The season is bereft. Light is short; darkness is 
long. Flowers are sunken to rest. The birds have 
flown away. AVinter, winter, winter is upon the 
earth! 

At last come the December days. The shortest is 
reached. Then a few days stand alike. Then the 
solar blaze creeps forward a minute in the evening. 
A little more; again more, till half hours ring 
around the horizon—till hours are strung upon the 
days—til) the earth comes back—till ponds unlock 
themselves. The forests grow purple twigged. 
The great winds sigh and rage. March blasters and 
smiles by turns—a giant that now is cross, and now 
kind. * The calves begin to come. Lambs bleat. 
The warm hills are plowed. At last the nights are 
wi tbout frost. At length we wake, some unexpected 
morning, and the blue-bird's call is in the tree. AVe 
throw up the sash. The sun lies flush on all the 
landscape. There is a smile of soil and leaf in the 
air. The poplar buds are fragrant as halm. The 
air is warm and moist. The birds are surely here; 
they answer cacti other; the sparrow, the blue-bird, 
the robin, and, afar off, on the edges of Ihc swamp, 
the harsh, twanging notes of the blackbird. It is 
spring! It is time of the singing of the birds! 
Nobody forgets the wild thrill of the heart at the 
lirst sound of birds in spring. 

Oh, With What a sense of emancipation do we 
hear the birds sing again! God sends his choirs to 
sing over night and death for us. AVinter, that 
buried all, i herself put away. Death is swallowed 
up in victory, and nature chants the requiem of the 
past, and the joy of the future. Now, days shall 
grow longer, and warmer. Now, industry shall 
move freely. Noiv, (lowers shall come up. Seed 
shall be sown. Doors and windows shall stand open 
all day long. Around about the barn the hens shall 
cackle and crow. Children shall shout. Spring has 
come; and all things rejoice at, their release. No 
more inhospitable snow; no more blight of cold. 
All is promise. Men go forth with seed, and roots, 
and scions. The orchard, and garden, and field, are 
full of life! 

“The winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers appear on the earth; the time ol the 
singing of birds is come, and tho voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land.” 

Is this, now, a mere ornamental passage of scrip¬ 
ture? Scripture has no passages that are mere 
ornaments. Things ornamental there are in it, but 
they carry marrow and meat. Unlike all other lit¬ 
erature, Scripture never merely decorates, if there 
is a figure, it is always for some errand of moral 
meaning. There is no description’s sake. There is 
no poetry for mere assthetical pleasure. There is 
always profit withal. 

Nature, then, teaches that to every season of trou¬ 
ble, and overthrow, there comes resurrection. In 
the deepest January of the year there is a nerve 
that runs forward to June. Life is never extin¬ 
guished. That which seems to be death, reaches 
forward and touches that which is vital. 

OLD LETTERS. 

Looking over an accumulation of old letters — 
what a strange mixture of feelings that induces — 
heart-sickness too often predominant as one sighs, 
•■Ah! for the change ’twixt now and then!” “I 
have a little packet,” says the author of “Dream- 
lite,” not very large, tied up with narrow crimson 
ribbon, now soiled with frequent handling, which, 
far into some winter’s night, 1 take down from its 
nook upon my shell, and untie, and open, and run 
over with such sorrow, and such joy, such tears and 
smiles, as 1 am sure make me for weeks after a 
kinder and better man. There are in this little 



atmosphere which, with its invigorating or depres- kinder and better man. There are in this link 
sive influence, permeates his entire inner being. packet letters in the familial hand of a mot hex. 

It desirous to attain an exalted intellectual stand- AVhat gentle admonition! AVhat tender affection 


It desirous to attain an exalted intellectual stand¬ 
ard. let him seek a region pervaded by the breath of 
literature: for, though he may in* a measure create 
such an immediate atmosphere by his own efforts for 
mental progress, it will be tail limited and oppres¬ 
sive in comparison with the free, expansive spirit ot 
a well-regulated hall of learning. There, each 
mind, striving and grappling with the. rugged but 
ennobling truths of science, or delving for the hid¬ 
den gems ol classic lore, imparts its earnestness to 
other ruinds, thus producing such a mental atmos¬ 
phere as inspires all who inhale it with a vigor 
tending materially to intellectual development. 

If Christian excellence is the treasure striven for, 
Christian influences should be courted. Let the 
sanctuary breathe upon the soul its spirit ol devo¬ 
tion. The friendship ol the pure in heart, the hour 
of social aud ol' secret prayer, the discharge of 


AVI 
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STILL TRUST IN HIM. 

BY MARY'HOUSE. 

A thought to cheer my darksome path— 

A light to shine about my way— 

A hope that brightens every spot, 

Aud chaseth ev'ry cloud away,— 

’Tis, that a Father's baud doth bring 
All joys to those who trust in Him. 

Then, though dark douds rise o’er my head, 

Leaving no apace for light to shine— 

Though trials Vound my pathway meet, 

Like foes arrayed in “ battle line.' 

What matters it v No grief 'twill bring, 

If I but put ray trust in Him. • 

When Time, with swift and steady hand, 

Has crowned my head with silver hau - , 

Or palsied now these atitive limbs, 

I will not doubt, nor e'er despair; 

But when in Death my eyes grow dim, 

Still will I hope and trust in Him. 

Catlin Center, N. Y., 1S62. 
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PROSPERITY OR ADVERSITY. 

“ AA'hatsof.ver he doeth shall prosper.” How 
often have true and earnest Christian hearts lin¬ 
gered in anxious thought upon these words. And 
thus they have soliloquized: “God’s holy AVord 
plainly says that whatsoever the godly man doeth 
shall prosper. But how often does a tide of per¬ 
plexing and apparently adverse circumstances How 
upon my burdened and weary soul. Flans for this 
life are thwarted, which are made by me with 
pure desires to glorify God by my achievements. 

1 AVhatsoever ho doeth shall prosper’—am I a Chris¬ 
tian?” And the anxious soul looks around for 
something to cheer, and upon w hich faith and hope 
may hang. 

Often there is an ungodly man by the side of such 
a Christian, who is prospered in every labor of his 
hands. But it should lie borne iu mind that appar¬ 
ent prosperity may* be real adversity, and apparent 
adversity real prosperity, in the view of nim who 
sees at a glance the relations of time to eternity, 
and tho necessities of the soul. AVe must trust 
alone to God’s wisdom. AVe are in the childhood 
of our being, and hove but the wisdom and under¬ 
standing of children. Doubtless the perplexing 
and often mysterious disappointments of tins life 
are but the needful correcting dispensations of 
God’s providence, so that what we blindly call 
adversity may be in His sight, our prospfrity. Are 
we improving Gun’s influences of corrections, so 
that they are carrying us upward? Are we rising 
to the calm bights of true faith, so that we can look 
iu the serene majesty of Christian character upon 
the world at our feet, and upward toward the 
glories to be revealed? a. t. e. c. 

Wadh&ms’ Mills, N. Y„ 1862. 


God have mercy upon him who outlives the tears 
that such admonitions and such affections call up to 
the eye! There are others in the budget, in the 
delicate aud uniform hand ol a loved and lost 
sister —written when she and you, were full of glee, 
and the best mirth of yonthfulness. Does it harm 
you to recall the mirthfulness; or, to truce again for 
the hundredth time, that scrawling postscript at the 
bottom, with its i's so carefully dotted, and its 
gigantic V s so carefully crossed, by the childish 
hand of a little brother? 1 ’ Well says Bulwcr Lyt- 
ton, in his last, best novel — “ My Novel 1” worthily 
dubbed —that “a thought written iu warm, sunny 
life, and then suddenly rising up to us, when the 
hand that traced, aud the heart that cherished it, 
are dust—is verily a ghost. It is a likeness struck 
oft’ of the fund human being, and surviving it. Far 
more truthful than bust or portrait, it bids us see 
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Christian duties, each emits a genial radiance, (hc tear llo {md ]m)ge boat . AVhat ghost can the 
beneath which the spmtua life becomes a tree ot c '' 0 us like the writing of the dead?” 

holiness, dispensing its fruits ol love and chanty u ^ ^ ° 

to all. ‘ ...... . , , 


And no one is exempt from the responsibility of 
contributing somewhat to the atmosphere in which 
he exists. It is a truth of which there is ample evi- 


It is a mistaken notion that strong minds demand 
less of our sympathy than weak. The character 
that is strong in power is strung in suffering, and 


enlightened mind, though ever unsatisfied with any fall of the wounded eagle, when the shadow of its 
but the highest attainments for itself, is also earn- broken pinion darkens the mountain-side like a 
estly solicitous with regard to its reflection upon passing cloud. 


PRESSING FORWARD. 

Each believer should be thirsting for God, for the 
living God, and longing to put his lip to the well¬ 
head of eternal life,—to follow the Savior. Satis¬ 
fied T am that many a believer lives in the cot tage of 
doubt "hen he might live in the palace of 
faith. AVe are poor starving things when we 
might he fed; we are weak when we might he 
mighty, feeble when we might lie as the giants 
before God; and alt because we will not hear 
the Master say. “Rise up, my love, my lair one, 
and come away.” Now, brethren, is the time 
with you, after your season of trouble, to renew 
your dedication vow to God. Now, beloved, you 
shall rise up from wurldliuessand come away—from 
sloth, lroin the love of this world, from unbelief. 
AVhat enchants you to make you sit still where you 
are? AVhat delights you to make you as you now 
are? Come away! There is a higher life; there are 
better things to live for, and better ways of seeking 
them. Aspire! Let thy high ambition he unsatis¬ 
fied with what thou hast already learned and 
known: not as though thou hast already attained, 
either wert already perfect; this one thing do thou— 
press forward to the things that are before.— Spur¬ 
geon. 

- - - — ♦ 1 ♦ ■ * - 

YE SHALL REAP. 

Think of this, you that are well-nigh weary of 
well-doing; you thill stand alone in a godless house¬ 
hold, and who sometimes grow disheartened amidst 
the coldness, and the opposition, and the jeering; 
you that have enlisted under Christ's banner, but 
who, if you have not actually forsaken house and 
lands lor His sake, have at Least felt constrained to 
let pass many a golden opportunity; you who have 
been for years watching for a soul, if happily ye 
might win it, and who still see it as far from the 
kingdom as ever; you who have long been contend¬ 
ing with a wicked temper or an unholy passion, and 
who dare not say that you have gained any sensible 
advantage over it—0. be not weary! Think of the 
day when you shall rest from your labors, and these 
works shall follow you. Think of the day—the 
humbling, affecting, overwhelming day—when the 
cup of cold water will reappear as an ingredient in 
the everlasting glory. Bo not weary in well-doing, 
for in due season you shall reap if you faint not.— 
jjr. James Hamilton. 

AVhat Can 1 Do— A great deal, if you will. The 
pulpit preaches, sometimes well and powerfully, 
but nothing preaches like the life. Penitents seek¬ 
ing the way of lift*, are often troubled with mists 
aud darkness. They look to you for light, and it 
your way is obscure like theirs, how shall they 
escape ? Recently a company of tourists made their 
way, through banks of snow and ledges of ice, to 
the summit of Mount Washington ; oue man bad 
never been there before, and but for experienced 
guides along, must have perished. Men and women 
seeking Mount Zion with tear-tilled eyes and aching 
hearts, need a guide to assist in hours of gloom and 
peril—not a guide that will stop and lecture, but 
one who, knowing the way, will show it to those 
seeking it.— Western Advocate. 

- -»<» ► -»- 

Life abounds with circumstances calculated to 
manifest what are a person’s real principles; and 
wherever there is a desire ot glorifying God, the 
transactions ol every day will yield opportunities 
for doing so, as they will also afford means for serv¬ 
ing self and the world. 

Truth, as the Gospel conveys it, is benignant 
and mellowing; and the man who finds it in joy 
will speak it in love. 





left wing, pouring volley after volley of musketry, 
and riddling our camps with grape, canister and shell. 
Our forces soon formed into line, and returned their 
lire vigorously, and by the time we were prepared to 
receive them had turned their heaviest fire on the 
left center, Sherman's division, and drove our men 
back from their camps, and bringing up a fresh force 
opened fire on owr left wing, under Gen. McCler- 
natid. This fire was returned with terrible efifect 
and determined spirit by both infantry and artillery 
along the whole lint*, for a distance of over 4 miles. 

Gen. Hurlburt’a division was tkrowa forward to 
support the center, when a desperate conflict ensued. 
The rebels were driven back with a terrible slaugh¬ 
ter, but soon rallied and drove back our men in 
turn. From about nine o'clock until night closed 
on the bloody scene, there was no determination of 
the result of the struggle. The rebels exhibited 
remarkably good generalship. At times engaging 
the left with apparently their whole strength, they 
would suddenly open a terrible and destructive fire 
on the right or center. Even our heaviest and most 
destructive fire upon the enemy did not appear to 
discourage their solid columns. The fire of Major 
Taylor’s Chicago artillery raked them down in 
scores, but the smoke would no sooner bo dispersed 
than the breach would again be filled. 

The most desperate lighting took place late in the 
afternoon. The rebels knew that if they did not 
succeed in whipping us then, that their chances for 
success would be extremely doubtful, as a portion 
ot Gen. Buell's forces had by this time arrived on 
the opposite side of the river, and another portion 
was coming up the river from Savannah. They 
became aware that we were being re-enforced, as 
they could seen Gen. Buell's troops from the river 
bank, a short distance above us on the left, to which 
point they had forced their way. 

At five o'clock the rebels had forced our left wing 
back so as to occupy fully two-thirds of 
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Ox every wave, to every shore 
Columbia’s flag shall go, 

And through all time its fame sublime 
With brighter hues shall glow; 

For Freedom's standard is our flag. 

Its guardians, Freedom's Sons; 

And woe betide Mi' insulter's pride 
When we unloose our guns. 

Then dip it, lads, in ocean's brine, 
And give it three times three, 

And fling it out, 'mid song and shout, 
The lfiinner of the Sea." 


The Western House of Refuge for Juvenile 
Delinquents, a very accurate view of which is here 
presented, is oue of the finest edifices in Western 
New York. From the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Managers (just published,) we condense the 
following description of the Refuge building and 
premises: 

The farm belonging to the Institution, on a por¬ 
tion of which the buildings are located, contains 
forty-two acres of excellent land, and lies about 
one mile and a quarter north from the central part 
of the city of Rochester, on a slight elevation be¬ 
tween the Erie canal on the west, and the road 
leading to the mouth of the Genesee river on the 
east. Six and a half acres are surrounded by a 
stonewall twenty-two feet in height, within which 
stand all the buildings belonging to the Institution, 
except the barns. Twenty acres are enclosed by a 
stockade fence, nine feet in height, formed of cedar 
posts connected together by Iron rods. This en¬ 
closure, and some six acres besides, are under con¬ 
stant cultivation. The remaining ten acres are 
appropriated to pasturage. The grounds within 
the walls are tastefully laid out in walks, play 
grounds, and lawns, and ornamented with trees and 
shrubbery, which add greatly to the beauty of the 
place and to the comfort of the inmates. 

The center building of the house proper fronts 
the east, and is eighty-six lcet wide, sixty feet deep, 
and three stories in height above the basement. 


There are two wings extending to the north and 
south, each one hundred and forty-eight feet long, 
thirty-two feet deep, and two stories in height above 
the basement, excepting the square towers at the 
extremities, which are three stories in height. The 
whole front of the buildings, it will be seen, is three 
hundred and eighty-two feet in length. Two other 
wings of similar dimensions, and extending directly 
westward, are connected with the front at the 
extremities. In the basement of the center build¬ 
ing are a kitchen for the superintendent, dining 
room, and store rooms, and also similar apartments 
for the subordinate officers. On the first floor are 
the parlor and visiting room of the superintendent, 
the managers’ room or office, and a room for one of 
the subordinates; on the second floor are rooms for 
the subordinate officers and the superintendent, and 
on the third floor, occupying the whole area of the 
building, is the chapel, neatly arranged and fur¬ 
nished, and affording abnndanl room lor five hun¬ 
dred persons. 

In the basement of the north wing is a washing 
room for the boys, furnished with a plunging bath of 
the capacity of live thousand gallons, and with water 
pipes and faucets so arranged Unit every one can 
perform his ablution under running water and free 
from interruption by the others. A room for wash¬ 
ing clothes is also in this wing. On the first floor 
are rooms for drying and ironing clothes, seamstress’ 
room and tailors’ shop. The basement of the south 


wing contains a cellar and room for the storage of 
wood arid coal. On the first floor are a large school 
room and two recitation rooms, and two bed 
rooms. The basement of the south-west wing is 
used for storage, and the first floor has another 
large school room and recitation rooms and three 
bed rooms. Tbe north-west wing has in its base¬ 
ment a spacious dining room occupying the whole 
area of the wing, and large enough tor the accom¬ 
modation of five hundred inmates, and on its first, 
floor a third school room and recitation rooms. 

The upper floors ot all the wings are arranged 
into dormitories for the inmates, and furnish sepa¬ 
rate sleeping accommodations tor live hundred boys. 
In the uorlh-svest, and south-west corners of the enclo¬ 
sure are two work shops, builtot brick, each forty-five 
feet by one hundred feet, and three stories in height, 
affording abundant room for the employment of five 
hundred boys. 

The hospital on the south side of the premises and 
connected with the corridor which unites the south 
and west wings, is built of brick, thirty-three by 
forty-one feet, and two stories above the basement. 
The ceilings are sixteen feet in height, and the 
whole is ventilated and heated on the most approved 
plan. 

The buildings of the Institution are now com¬ 
pleted according to the original plan, and are ample 
in all departments for the accommodation of five 
hundred inmates. 
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THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The <»alliwit Exploit of Col. Roberts. 

In our last issue, we briefly chronicled a daring 
adventure on the part of a portion of the Federal 
force above Island No. Ten. We now find the 
details in the Chicago Tribune, and condense thore- 
from the following: 

The fleet this morning (April 2d) is exulting over 
a most daring and brilliant exploit, performed last 
night by Col. Roberts, of the Forty-second Illinois, 
at the head of a small expedition. In order to 
appreciate more thoroughly its character and diffi¬ 
culties, I must preface it with a brief meteorological 
statement. The night was intensely stormy. Dur¬ 
ing the day the wind had blown strongly from the 
south, with occasional hot gusts. Heavy clouds, 
bank upon bank, piled up in the most fantastic 
shapes upon the distant horizon, gradually, as night 
approached, drifted toward the zenith, in dark, 
threatening tufts and whirls. Tbe barometer fell 
rapidly. Everything indicated, even to the most 
inexperienced weather prophet, the advent of a terri¬ 
ble storm. During the evening the wind freshened, 
accompanied by frequent spatters of rain, which 
drove against the hurricane deck like a sudden 
shower of shot. The river ripples were augmented 
into turbulent waves, whose white caps gleamed 
like phosphorescent sparkles in the gathering dark¬ 
ness. At midnight the. storm burst upon us with 
fearful fury. The rain came down, not in drops, 
but in sheets, accompanied by the most terrific 
thunder and lightning 1 have ever witnessed. The 
Cimerian darkness ol the night rendered it all the 
more appalling. The gale developed at midnight 
into a raging tornado, tearing madly through the 
woods, snapping off branches like pipe stems, and 
hurling them ill every direction. The .Swallow and 
Pike, lying near the point, lost their chimneys and 
other head gear, and several transports had their fun¬ 
nels and escape pipes carried away. About one 
o’clock, signal whistles of distress sounded through 
the storm, twice or thrice repeated. The Swallow 
had parted her lines, and was fast drifting out into 
the stream. Unfortunately she was not coaled and 
had no steam. Every moment was growing more 
precarious, when, fortunately, after drifting about 
a quarter of a mile, she struck against, the Cincinnati 
and was made fast until morning. The storm lasted 
about four hours, raging with terrible vehemence, 
and tossing the steamers about on tin* mad waves 
like cockle shells. Luckily the .Swallow was the 
only oue blown from her moorings. 

It was during the height of this storm that Col. 
Roberts performed his daring mission. Yesterday 
morning the Flag officer, Capf. Phelps, Col. Buford. 
Secretary Scott, and another officer, held a conference 
upon the flagship, at which it was decided to make a 
night recon noissance of the upper battery, the details 
of which were left to Col. Buford. He selected Col. 
Roberts and forty picked men of his regiment to 
be tbe chosen low. Each gunboat furnished a j awl, 
manned by six of their hardiest seamen. At two 
o’clock, in the very thickest of the Storm, the little 
party embarked. Thu Flag officer and his subor¬ 
dinates, with Col. Buford, stood upon the deck of 
the Benton, giving the final orders. The yawls set 
out upon their perilous journey, and Ihey retired, 
anxiously awaiting the result. Col. Roberts had 
previously made several very close reconnoissaueos 
at night by pulling through the overflowed brush, 
and had well ascertained the locality of the battery. 

The following was the plan laid out: The boats 
were to approach the battery in line, pulling slowly 
till at the point of the bar, after which, when, 500 
yards off, the St- Louis, Benton, and Pittsburg should 
run abreast, the Cincinnati and Mound City in the 
rear as reserves; and this plan was carried out to 
the very letter. 

M ith muffled oars and under cover of the friendly 
darkness, the boats advanced cautiously along the 
edge of the bank. Owing to the furious violence of 
the storm and the darkness, they passed the bend 
unperceived, Until they were within a few rods of 
the battery. For one instant a blinding fla.>h of 
lightning glared across the water, revealing to the 
rebel sentinels dark objects approaching them. 
The next instant the impenetrable darkness closed 
in. The sentinels fired wildly three or four times, 
the shots passing over the boats without doing any 
damage, and then incontinently fled to their tents, 
which were pitched upon a high ridge some distance 
back from the battery, evidently impressed with the 
alarming idea that the whole Lincoln fleet,was upon 
them, and that immediate annihilation stared them 
in the face. Our boats made no reply Not a word 
was spoken. In two or three minutes they touched 
the slope of the earthworks. 9’he boys sprung over 
the parapet, sledges and files were busy, and a few 
vigorous strokes told the tale. In less than three 
minutes’ time all the guns in the battery were 
spiked completely and thoroughly. They were six 
in number, all ol large caliber—two sixty-fours, 
three eighties, and one of them a splendid nine-inch 
pivot gun, with cushion lock, which received the 
personal attentions of Col. Roberts' brawny arms. 
It was undoubtedly the Lady Davis, In an incon¬ 
ceivably short time, the boats were on their way 
back, plowing a path through the surging waves at 
the imminent risk of submersion, as the current was 


our camp, 

and were fighting their way forward with a desper¬ 
ate degree of confidence in their efforts to drive us 
into the river, and the same time heavily engaged 
our right. Up to this time we had received no 
re-enforcements, Gen. Low. Wallace failing to come 
to our support until the day was over, having taken 
the wrong road from Crump’s Landing, and being 
without other transports than those used for Quar¬ 
termaster's and Commissary stores, which were too 
heavily laden to ferry any considerable number of 
Gen. Buell’s forces across the river, thosu that, were 
here having been sent to bring up the troops from 
Savannah. We were therefore constesting against 
fearful odds, our furco not exceeding thirty-eight 
thousand men, while that of the enemy was upwards 
of sixty thousand. 

Our condition at this moment was extremely 
critical. Large numbers of men, panic struck, 
others worn out by hard fighting, with the average 
per contago of skulkers, had struggled toward the 
river, and could not, be rallied. Gen. Grant and 
staff, who had been recklessly riding along the lines 
during the entire day. amid the unceasing storm of 
bullets, grape and shall, now rode from right to left, 
inciting the men to stand firm until our re-enforce- 
ments could cross the river. 

Col. Webster, Chief of Staff, immediately got into 
position the heaviest pieces of artillery, pointing on 
the enemy’s right, while a large number of the bat¬ 
teries were planted along the entire line, from the 
river bank north-west to our extreme light, some 
two and a half miles distant. About an hour before 
dusk a general cannonading was opened upon the 
enemy from along our whole line, with a perpetual 
crack of musketry. Such a roar of artillery was 
never before heard on this continent. For a short 
time the rebels replied with vigor and effect, but 
their return shots grew less frequent and destruc¬ 
tive, while ours grew more rapid and more terrible. 

The gunboats Lexington and Tyler, which lay a 
short distance off kept raining shell on the rebel 
hordes. This last effort was too much for the 
eneiny, and ere dusk had set in the firing had nearly 
ceased, when, night coming on, all the combatants 
rested from their awful work of blood and carnage. 

SECOND day’s riAltl.E. 

Gen. Buel having arrived the previous evening, 
in the morning the bull was opened at daylight sim¬ 
ultaneously by Gen. Nelson's division on the left 
and Maj.-Gen. Wallace’s division on the right. Gen. 
Nelson’s force opened up a most galling fire on the 
rebels, and advanced rapidly as they fell back. The 
fire now became general along the whole line and 
began to tell with terrible effect on the enemy. 

Gens. McClernand, Sherman, and Hurlburt’s 
men, though terribly jaded from the previous day’s 
lighting, still maintained their honors won at Donel- 
son, but the resistance of Ihe rebels at all points of 
attack was terrible and worthy a better cause, but 
they were not enough for our undaunted bvavery 
and the dreadful desolation produced by our artil¬ 
lery, which was sweeping them away like chaff 
before the wind. But knowing that a defeat here 
would be the death-blow to their hopes, and that 
their all depended on this groat struggle, their 
Generals still urged them on in the face of destruc¬ 
tion, hoping by flanking us on the right to turn the 
tide of battle. 

Their success was for a time cheering, as they 
began to gain ground on us, appearing to have been 
re-enforced, but our left, under Gen. Nelson, was 
driving them back with wonderful rapidity, and by 
eleven o'clock Gen. Buell’s forces had succeeded in 
flanking them and capturing their batteries of artil¬ 
lery. They, however, again rallied on the left, and 
the right forced themselves forward in another des¬ 
perate effort, but re-enforcements from Gens. Wood 
and Thomas were crossing in regiments, which wero 
sent to Gen. Buell, who had again commenced to 
drive the enemy. 

About 3 o’clock, Gen. Grant rode to the left, 
where the fresh regiments had been ordered, and 
finding Ihe rebels wavering, sent a portion of bis 
body guard to the bead of each of live regiments, 
and then ordered a charge across the field, him¬ 
self leading. He brandished his sword and waved 
them on to victory, while the cannon balls were fall¬ 
ing like hail around him. The men followed with a 
shout that sounded above the roar and din of the 
artillery, and the rebels, in dismay, as from a 
destroying avalanche, never made another stand. 

Gen. Buell followed the retreating rebels, driving 
them in splendid style. By halt-past five o’clock, 
the whole rebel army was in retreat to Corinth, with 
our cavalry in hot pursuit. 

We have taken a large amount of their artillery, 
and also a number of prisoners. We lost a number 
of our forces, prisoners, among whom is General 
Prentiss. The number of our force taken has not 
yet been ascertained. Il is reported at seven hun¬ 
dred. Gen. Prentiss was also reported as being 
wounded. 

Among the killed on the rebel side was their 
General-in-Chief Albert Sidney Johnston, who was 


washing against them with fearful velocity. All 
arrived safely, however, at the gunboats, exultant 
over the glorious accomplishment of their important 
and dangerous mission. 

Points of Interest. 

Yorktown, now invested by the Federal forces 
under Gen. McClellan, is about twelve miles from 
Fortress Monroe, and seventy miles southeast of 
Richmond. Il is a port 'of entry, and was once 
flourishing, but now contains only forty houses, ft 
was the theater of one ot the most important events 
in American history—the surrender of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to Gen. Washington, on the 19th of October, 
1781. The country about is level or undulating. 
The rebels not having the advantage of hills, as at 
.Centerville, have taken position where onr forces 
will have the disadvantage of approaching over 
marshy ground. But the result, even with this 
obstacle, cannot be doubtful. If tbe rebels do not 
run, as usual, they will be captured. Gen. McClel¬ 
lan left Fortress Monroe on Thursday, the 3d, and 
entered the peninsula between York and James 
rivers. Accompanied by his staff, he proceeded to 
Yorktown, where be made an inspection of the 
rebel batteries and defensive works, lie leads an 
army larger than ever before moved against an 
enemy on this continent. The rebel force at York¬ 
town is stated to be 30,000. 

Beaufort, S. C.—The correspondent of the Boston 
Trawler, writing under date March 20th, says: 

Beaufort is very pleasantly situated, on a river of 
the same name, or rather an outlet from Port Royal 
Bay, and distant from llilton Head fifteen miles. 
There are a. large number Of very handsome resi¬ 
dences in the village, with extensive fruit and (lower 
gardens attached, the flowers of which, many of 
them, are very beautiful and rare, and some of them 
are continually budding and blooming tho year 
round—orange, fig and poach trees being abundant. 
The streets are very regularly laid out, and cross 
each other at right angles, being well shaded with 
trees. The public braidings consist of a moderate 
sized library building of brick, with a brick-colored 
rnastio finish, having a high portico in front, sup¬ 
ported by four Corinthian columns of the same 
material as the walls, and fronting the public square 
or parade ground. The arsenal, also, is situated in 
the same vicinity, the walls of which are of brick, 
with a mastic finish, and, being turreted. have quite 
military appearance. Tho arsenal now contains 
about thirty pianos, a large number having been 
sent to Hilton Head, and some sent North. Also a 
large quantity of furniture of different, kinds, some 
of which is of the richest description. Quite a num¬ 
ber of the handsome residences occupied by the 
officers are furnished with if, some few of whom 
have their families with them. There are also two 
large church buildings, one occupied by the Metho¬ 
dist, and the other by tho Baptist denominations, 
the latter ot which, previous to the rebellion break¬ 
ing out, contained a membership of between thirty- 
four and thirty-five hundred communicants, being a 
much larger number than of any other denomina¬ 
tion or church in this country. It Is estimated that 
about seven-eighths of the communicants were col¬ 
ored people. There are also two or three small 
chapels used for lectures, evening meetings, Ac. 

Beaufort, N. C., is the capital of Carteret county, 
and lies at the mouth of Newport river, eleven 
miles northwest ol Capo Lookout, it is the best 
harbor in the State, and is accessible not only from 
the ocean, but by steamboats from Albemarle Sound. 
In 1853 the population was about 2,000, Fort 
Macon defends the harbor’s mouth, and is situated 
on Bogue Point, just below the town marsh, and 
commands the Bulkhead channel and the ap¬ 
proaches to tho city. It. is an old work, but sub¬ 
stantial, and before the war mounted one tierof old- 
l'ashioned sea-coast guns, thirty-two and forty-two 
pounders. The rebels were said, some months ago, 
to have greatly strengthened it. 

Wahhikmtox, N. C.—Tho village of Washington, 
N. C., recently occupied by Burnside’s forces, is 
nearly 100 miles north of Beaufort, on tho Tar river, 
near its entrance into Pamlico river. It is a com¬ 


mercial point of much importance, is the capital ol 
Beaufort county, and has a population of bet ween 
2,000 and 8,000 inhabitants. 

Fernandina, Florida. —The town of Fernan- 
dina, which has been occupied by the Union troops, 
is situated on Amelia Island, which lies on the 
upper part of the east coast of Florida, but a short 
distance from tho Georgia line. Amelia Island is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow channel, 
called the Amelia river. Fernandiua is built upon 
this river, about two miles from the northern point 
of the island. The original village, called Old Fer- 
nandiua, was a Spanish fishing hamlet, of inconsid¬ 
erable size and no importance. I pon the selection 
of Fernandiua as the terminus of the Atlantic and 
Gulf railroad, tho town assumed importance, and 
began to increase its trade and number of inhabit¬ 
ants. In 1855 the railroad had been projected to 
Jacksonville, tho capital of tho State, and in June, 
lfitlO, was completed to Cedar Keys, the Gulf termi¬ 
nus. The railroad depot, about which the city 
proper is built, is a mile from Old Fernandina. 
Vessels of fourteen feet draught easily sail up to the 
wharves. 

The entrance to the harbor is not easy in storms, 
and the Fernandiua bar Is historical for its wrecks. 
Tho privateer .left'. Davis came to grief off this 
entrance. There are two entrances to the Amelia 
river, the main ship and Cumberland channels. 
Between them lie Pelican Shoal and North Breakers. 
At the mouth of tbe river is Fort Clinch, which the 
rebels bail strengthened and mounted with guns. 
For live miles, vessels entering the main ship chan¬ 
nel are within easy range of the guns of this fort; 
for half the distance, within a thousand yards. An 
old Spanish fortification once existed further down 
t he island, built in ft frail manner, of a concrete of 
lime and shells. It bos long since gone into decay, 
scarcely a vestige ol it remaining. 

Fort Clinch has been about ten years in construc¬ 
tion; is a bastioned fort, of brick-work, and is not 
more than half finished. When seized by the rebels 
it had but a few guns of light caliber. The rebels 
have built earthworks, the principal of which is 
constructed upon the mainland, so us to rake the 
main ship channel. It is probably not mounted 
with guns of very heavy inolal, as the transporta¬ 
tion to that point, either by land or water, would be 
very difficult. The town of Fernandina is exposed 
on all sides to attack. Vessels can approach Amelia 
Island within a mile at any point, and thus troops 
can be thrown on tho beach in the rear of the town 
and the forts cut off’, which would compel their 
evacuation, ’llu* town of Fernandina was built by 
Northern capital and enterprise, and at this time 
nearly all the stock of the Atlantic and Gulf rail¬ 
road. and a considerable share of Fernandina itself, 
is owned by Northern citizens. 


contending hosts, showing the ground occupied and 
passed over during the battle and retreat of tho 
rebels. 
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The figures indicate:—1st, railway passenger 
house; 2, Tishamiugo hotel; 3, female college; 4, 
freight house; 5, flouring mill; 6, rebel encampment. 
Tho village contains about twenty retail shops, four 
hotels, and about 1,000 inhabitants. 

Pmsnrnr. Landing is a point on the Tennessee 
river, about twenty miles north-east of Corinth. A 
cotton warehouse and a dock are all the signs of 
human habitation commonly to be seen. The land 
on the west side Of the river is bluffy, and has a 
back ground ot light oak openings. Savannah, 
from which Buell marched to the support of Grant, 
is down the river on the opposite side some tenor 
fifteen miles. 

The reasons which induced tho rebel command¬ 
ing General to select, as a point of resistance, the 
district around Corinth, are numerous. The hilly 
nature of the ground renders il easy to construct 
defensive works; and Corinth itself is a converging 
point for various lines of communication, which 
enable the rebels to supply themselves with pro¬ 
visions and re-enforcements. It connects with Mem¬ 
phis by rail, 95 miles distant; with Columbus, 140 
miles distant, and also with Clarksville and 
Paducah, each 180 miles distant. The Ohio and 
Mobile Railway crosses the Memphis and Charles¬ 
ton road at Corinth. The Paducah road is notin 
posaession of the rebels; bn t to ,1 ackson, SO miles from 
Corinth, where heavy works are thrown up, as well 
as at Corinth, the means of access frojn the heart of 
the rebel region could not be surpassed. In this 
way, also, retreat in case of disaster is amply pro¬ 
vided for. Corinth has the further advantage, for 
the purpose for which it was selected, of being near 
the boundary of the three States of Tennessee, Mis¬ 
sissippi, ftud Alabama. It is a small post-village, 
the capital of Tisliamingo county, and had a popu¬ 
lation before the war broke out of 3D0- The coun¬ 
try round is fertile and well watered; much of it, 
however, is still covered with dense forests of 
heavy Umber. 

The fight was brought on by a body of three hun¬ 
dred of the Twenty-fifth Missouri regiment, of Gen. 
Prentiss' division, attacking the advance guard of 
the rebels, which were, supposed to be the pickets of 
the enemy in front of our camps. The rebels imme¬ 
diately advanced on Gen. Prentiss’ division on the 


(treat Haute in the South-West. 

The entire country was electrified on the 9th 
inst., by reports of a battle in the vicinity of Corinth, 
Mississippi, and rumor made the light one of tbe 
most bloody in modern times. As w e begin to re¬ 
ceive details the extreme sanguinary features are 
much modified, still the contest was a protracted 
and fearful one, and the loss of life far larger Lluuj, 
that of any other conflict which marks ihe present 
rebellion. The divisions of Gen. Grant and Gen. 
Buell were endeavoring to form a junction of their 
respective forces, and to prevent this union and 
destroy the Federal forces in detail, seems to 
have been the design of Beauregard and Johnston. 
It was a splendid piece of Generalship on their part, 
and had it been successful, would have proved a 
severe check to tho Union cause in the South-wont, 
lint good fortune attended our troops oven when the 
day seemed lost. According to one account, Beau¬ 
regard was so certain ol winning a victory that he 
forbade his men to destroy tho property in the 
Federal cam]) when it was in their possession, no 
doubt because he expected to find use for it. For 
this moderation our troops doubtless fed much in¬ 
debted to the rebel commander. 

The following engraving will materially assist 
our readers in comprehending the movements of the 









cheerful and entire devotion. And the sad assur¬ 
ance was well founded. The flag was not struck 
until his son had fallen. 

A Prayer Encored. — The Newark Mercury'. 
gives an account of the Anniversary exercise of a 
Mission School iu that city, from which we extract 
the following:—'■ During the singing of ‘ Our Glori¬ 
ous Union Forever.’ two sisters, aged four and 
seven, stood on the left of the singers, both having 
dresses and head wreaths of red, white, and blue, 
the eldest representing the Goddess of Liberty, and 
the other the presiding Child Genius of the Repub¬ 
lic. The song finished, the youngest child knelt, 
and folding her tiny hands, offered Up the following 
artless prayer for her country: 

“Oh Lord, look down from out the sky, 

And hear n child who prays to Thee; 

A child that loves the United States, 

And evtr.V wicked traitor hates. 

Oh bless our soldiers and our sailors; 

George McClellan and the others; 

Our pretty flag with victory crown. 

And don't let any one tear it down. 

Bless all '.lint's good, no matter what, 

And don't forget old General Scott." 

Ae the child uttered this lillle prayer, with all the 
earnestness and simplicity of her innocent nature, 
a breathless silence came over the audience, and in 
the lowest depth of every heart there stirred and 
trembled a gush of genuine feeling that finally hurst 
into wild applause. The prayer went up to Ib-aven 
once more, and two bouquets fell at the feet of the 
children.” 

The Brave Tars.— It is some consolation to us, 
and a set-otf to our recent disaster in Hampton 
Roads, that our frigates sustained the traditional 
renown of our navy. There was no panic like that 
of Bull Run, no surrender like that of Roanoke or 
Fort Donolson; the Cumberland went down with 
her guns firing and her ling flying. This incident 
will recall the spirited lines of Professor Lowell, in 
one ot his recent “ Biglow Papers ": 

“ Better that all our strips an' all their crews 
Should sink to rot in ocean's dreamless ooze, 

Each torn flag wavin’ challenge e/. it went, 

An' each dumb gun a brave man's moniment, 

Thau seek such peace ez only cowards crave; 

Give me tiie peace of dead ineu or of brave.” 

Natural.— Jeff. Davis has recommended that the 
Confederate soldiers released on parole by our gov¬ 
ernment, be absolved from their obligations not to 
take up arms, and mustered into service again. Of 
course. It is perfectly natural that men whose 
public careers have been marked by the most fla¬ 
grant violations of sacred oaths, should demand a 
similar disregard of honor in their subordinates. 
Nor is it any worse than 1o cheat in the fair 
exchange of prisoners, as in the case of Roanoke 
and Corcoran, It is hardly probable, however, that 
a confederate absolution would save such of those 
guilty of breaking parole as are caught again, from 
being shot, in accordance with the rules of war. 

Gone on a Trip North.—T he finest plantation 
between Nashville and Columbia is that of Major 
Shields. As we passed, his fences were lined with 
negroes. One of these was hailed with— 

“ Who is your master?” 

“ Major Shields.” ‘ 

“ Where is he?” • 

“ In do Suthen army.” 

“ Don't yon wish we may catch him?” 

“ Lor' bless your soul, massa, he’s done cotched 
a’ready?” 

“ Where was he caught?” 

“ Why, at Fo’t Donelson ! They got him up ’most 
to Canada now!” 

Can we live with them again?— The Key West 
correspondent of the New York Times writes: I 
have often heard the declaration that when the 
rebellion shall have been crushed, there can be no 
re-union of the States. The statement is very com¬ 
mon, especially among Southern men. But if the 
state of affairs here is of any significance, it points 
to the iallacy of the idea. There are now living 
here men who have signed the ordinance of seces¬ 
sion ot Florida, who have opened hooks for sub¬ 
scriptions to the bogus confederate loan, some who 
have refused to sell coal to the United States vessels, 
and some who have threatened national officers or 
those who should presume to accept national office, 
and those, generally speaking, whom l have been 
assured were the most determined rebels. Yet they 
have now all taken the oath of allegiance, and are 
quietly conducting their business amid a very 
numerous representation of Northern men, and all 
is order and quiet. Some of these persons are anx¬ 
ious to conceal and forget that they have rebelled, 
and may be found competing for the trade of the 
army and navy, and mixing in the gayer scenes 


It appears from official dispatches received at the 
Navy Department that when our force reached New- 
bern they captured nine merchant vessels. Their 
cargoes consisted in the aggregate of about 4,000 
barrels of rosin, besides tar. pilch, oil and shingles, 
nine bales of cotton, ite. 

By orders recently issued, it is the duty of the' 
Commanding General in the field, or of a depart¬ 
ment. to make arrangements for the safe keeping 
and reasonable comfort of bis prisoners. He will 
give no order exchanging prisoners or releasing 
them, except under instructions from the depart¬ 
ment; but in emergencies admitting of no delay, the 
General will act upon bis own authority, and give 
any order relative to these prisoners the public 
interest may require, promptly reporting his pro¬ 
ceedings to the War Departmental)rough the Adju¬ 
tant-General. A general depot for prisoners will 
be provided by the Secretary of War, to be under 
the command of the Commissionary Generals of 
prisoners, but leaving it discretionary to the Gen¬ 
erals commanding departments, or in the field, to 
send their prisoners thither. 

The order preventing newspaper correspondents 
passing the Federal lines has been revoked, and 
Col. Anson Stager authorized to grant passes to the 
editors, correspondents, and reporters of news¬ 
papers to enter the lines of the United States army, 
upon receiving satisfactory proof that the person 
applying for such pass is loyal, and his written 
parole not to publish any information of military 
operations that would give aid or comfort to the 
enemy. Persons holding such passes to he subjects 
to such rules as the General Commanding may 
prescribe. 

The following. Proclamation and Orders were 
issued during the past week: 

PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Washington, April 16,1S62. 

It has pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe signal 
victories to land and naval forces engaged in sup¬ 
pressing internal rebellion, and at the same time 
avert from our country the dangers of foreign inter¬ 
vention and invasion, it is therefore recommended 
to the people of the United States, that at their next 
weekly assemblages in their accustomed places of 
public worship, which shall occur after the notice of 
this proclamation shall have been received, they 
especially acknowledge and render thanks to our 
Heavenly Father for these inestimable blessings; 
that they then and there implore spiritual consola¬ 
tion on behalf of those who have been brought into 
affliction by casualties and calamities of sedition 
and civil war; and that they reverently invoke 
Divine guidance lor our national councils, to the 
end that they may speedily result in ihe restoration 
of peace, harmony and unity throughout our bor¬ 
ders. and hasten the establishment of fraternal rela¬ 
tions throughout all the countries of (lie earth. 

in witness whereof I have hereunto 


struck by a cannon ball on the afternoon of Sunday. 
Gen. Johnston’s body was left on the battle-field, 
and is in our possession, as well as the bodies ol a 
large number of other prominent officers. 

The Gazette's Tennessee correspondent says the 
sum and substance of the battle on Sunday is we 
were pushed from disaster to disaster, until we lost 
every division camp we had and were driven within 
a mile of (he Landing. The timely aid of the gun¬ 
boats, the tremendous efforts of our artillerists and 
Buell's approach saved us. On Monday, after nine 
hours hard fighting, we simply regained all that we 
had lost in the liable on Sunday. Not a division 
advanced half a mile beyond our old camp except 
that of Gen. Lew Wallace. The lowest estimates 
place our loss in killed and wounded at. 3,300, and 
in prisoners at 3,000 to 4,000. The rebel loss in 
killed and wounded is probably 1,000 heavier. The 
rebels in their retreat left acres covered with their 
dead, whom they carried to the rear, and destroyed 
the heavy supplies they had brought up. 


On tli** 5th Inst., nt 10 o’clock A. M., the firing of 
many shots in quick succession told us that the ball 
was opened, and a few minutes later the line of 
rebel eartkwoiks was in view at the intervals be¬ 
tween the patches of forest. Our artillery had 
engaged the battery in front at medium range, and 
received a few short, quick replies; but the enemy's 
firing soon ceased almost entirely. Our skirmishers 
and sharp shooters had now completed their recon- 
noissance, and reported the condition of the country 
and the situatioii of the works. As nearly as can 
be ascertained, the rebel works extend a distance of 
nearly two miles , beginning in front of Yorktown on 
the river and running toward Williamsburgh. Con¬ 
trabands report that the defenses extend at intervals 
across to the James river. 

As the skirmishers extended on either hand, 
numerous guns were discovered; our pieces were 
brought into line, and soon Ihe action became gene¬ 
ral. The works seern to be simple earthworks, with 
guns mounted on the top. At. the left, the forest has 
been felled so as to obstruct the passage ot our 
infantry, and give range to their guns. As the works 
in this direction were discovered, our pieces opened 
lire, which was kept up in a spirited manner on 
both sides until night closed upon the light. At this 
point the work was hottest, and nearly all the casual¬ 
ties of the day occurred here. Five men at our 
guns were killed and six wounded. The troops 
killed on our side were all from Massachusetts. We 
obtained position in trout of the enemy and on his 
flank, while our gunboats were signalled on ihe 
river ready for action. As the sun went down, the 
rebels appeared upon their works in large numbers, 
their band playing “Dixie” and the Marseillaise 
Hymn, and they cheering vociferously. 

The 6th lust., (Sunday,) writes the correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has been a day of rest 
with the soldiers. There has been little or no firing 
from the rebel forts, although during the afternoon 
some twenty or twenty-five shells were thrown at and 
into the forts on the north by a Union battery. 
Upon the forts named two rebel flags were seen 
floating to-day for the first time. 

The most important feature of the day has been 
the balloon ascension, which, in point ofimportance 
to the Government, lias been one of the grandest 
balloon recounoissances ever made. The first 
as.iension was made at live o’clock iu the morning, 
and ihen and there the position and strength of the 
enemy was ascertained for the first, time. Subse¬ 
quently recounoissances of from one to two hours 
were made and important information gained. 

The fortifications of the rebels are of the strongest 
possible character, and sweep an extent of country 
of seven miles, extending across the peninsula from 
the York to the James rivers. Behind these fortifi¬ 
cations they have a large reserve force, bo that the 
entire strength of the rebels at this point is rated 
from twenty-live to thirty thousand men. Their 
forts are mounted by guns of the heaviest caliber, 
and some of them are ol a continuous character for 
miles, being connected by earthworks. The heaviest 


to render the line one of vast strength in a military 
sense, nature has given to it the topographical 
characteristics to which I have alluded. 

Information received shows that the rebels have 
now a force of 60,000, which is rapidly being added 
to by troops from the neighborhood of Richmond, 
which is one day from Yorktown by railroad and 
rjver, they having four steamers and sixteen trans¬ 
ports in use; and by the time the roads are in condi¬ 
tion for the Union army to move, the rebels may be 
able to meet them with lftO.OOO men. The flower 
of their army, with the best arms, are in a strongly- 
intrenched position. Previous to our troops occu¬ 
pying their present position, the military authorities 
had no means ot ascertaining the extent ot the rebel 
works. Information obtained through deserting 
contrabands and other sources, show that the enemy 
have nearly 500 guns, some of them of the largest 
caliber. The rebel General, Joseph E. Johnston, 
with some of his forces, has arrived and taken com¬ 
mand in person, showing that they intend making a 
desperate resistance to the advance of our troops at 
every point. 

The cheering news from the Western Department 
arrived here to-day, and our troops are wild with 
enthusiasm over the result, and are anxious to be 
led to achieve similar deeds of valor. 

On the 8th we learn that the night previous Capt. 
Ayres. Chief of Artillery of Gen. Smith’s division, 
directed earthworks for the protection of artillery to 
be thrown up, which was done tinder the immediate 
superintendence of Adjutant Kerusow, whose ca¬ 
pacity and zeal have given him a high standing in 
the estimation of the best commanders. The posi¬ 
tion selected advances our pieces to within about 
1,000 yards of the main redoubt of the enemy. 
While engaged in the work, the rebels fired several 
cannon shots, which, though exploding very near, 
the Vermonters never flinched, or lor a moment 
paused, but kept at work through the night. About- 
nine o’clock this morning, Gen. McClellan and staff, 
with a squadron of cavalry, reached Gen. Key’s 
headquarters, at Warwick Court House. Remain¬ 
ing half an hour in conference with Gen. Key, Gen. 
McClellan rode to the front and hastily inspected 
the enemy’s works and our own position, and 
returned to the headquarters of Gen. Key. The day 
is rainy and cold, and operations are entirely sus¬ 
pended. 

The telegraph on the 0th states that the weather 
continues unfavorable lor military operations. It 
has been raining for two days. The creeks are very 
much swollen and the low grounds are covered with 
water, making the roads almost impassable for 
empty wagons. 

We learn by a telegram dated the 12th, that the 
weather was more enlivening. The sun shone 
brightly on the 10th and 11th, much to the 
relief of the thousands of soldiers who are com¬ 
pelled to sleep in the open air. The roads are still 
in very bad condition. The rebels still continue to 
open with artillery whenever they discover a picket 
post, to which our guns never reply. The rebel 
forces have been greatly increased within the last 
two days. On Thursday, several vessels were seen 
to land troops at Yorktown, and also at Gloucester, 
opposite, which place has not been occupied up to 
this time. Re-entbrcemenls have also been received 
from Norfolk by way of James River. The balloon 
reeoimoissancc. by Gen. Fitz John Porter, shows that 
the rebels had materially strengthened their works, so 
that many additional guns had been placed in posi¬ 
tion. He reached an altitude of 5,000 feet, affording 
an unobstructed view as lar as Williamsburg and 
Norfolk. 


Department of the Miiedssippi. 

Details of the fight at Pittsburg Landing, 
Tenn., and of the operations before Yorktown. 
occupy so much of our space, that wo can barely 
mention t ransactions for the week in Gen. Halleck s 
Department 

Commander Foote sent the following to the Navy 
Department: 

Flag Snip Bb.nton, Island So- 10, t 
April 8th, via Cairo. J 

lion. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Miry:— I 
have to inform Hie Department, that since I sent, the 
telegram last night, announcing the surrender tome 
of Island No. 1ft, possession has been taken both of 
the Island and the works upon the Tennessee shore, 
by ihe gunboats and troops under command of Gen. 
Buford. Seventeen officers and 368privatee, besides 
100 Of their sick and 100 men employed on board 
the transports, are iu our hands, unconditionally 
prisoners of war. 

I have caused hasty examination to Tie made of 
the forts, hatteries and munitions of war captured. 
There are 11 earthworks, with 70 heavy cannon, 
varying iu Caliber from 32 to 100-pounders, rifled. 
The magazines are well supplied with powder, and 
there are large quantities of shot and shell and 
other munitions of war. and also groat quantities of 
provisions. Four steamers afloat have fallen into 
our hands, and two others, with the. rebel gunboat 
Grampus, me sunk, but will be easily raised. 

Dispatches from New Madrid say that the gun¬ 
boats Pittsburg and Caroiidolet, on the 7th, shelled 
and silenced the batteries on the opposite shore, 
when Pope ordered the troops across, which was 
accomplished without the loss of a man. The 
rebels fled towards Tipton, sinking several of their 
transports and the gunboat Grampus: their floating 
battery, mounting ten guns, floated down the river, 
and is now aground uear Point Pleasant and will 
be recovered with its armament. 

Gen. Pope took the Pittsburg and Carondolet, 
and with a part of his army marched to Tipton and 
attacked the enemy on the 8lh, He captured three 
Generals, 6,000 prisoners ot war, 100 siege pieces, 
several field batteries, immense quantities of small 
arms, tents, wagons, horses, and provisions. We 
have not, lost a single man. 

A special to the Ft. Louis Republican says that 
two hundred hogsheads of sugar and several hun¬ 
dred barrels of molasses, eighty cannon, four hun¬ 
dred wagons, one hundred and twenty-six horses, 
sixty mules, live thousand stand of arms, thirty 
pieces ot light artillery, and great quantities of 
blankets, clothing, &c,, had fallen into our hands. 
The total number of prisoners captured is six thou¬ 
sand, including Adjutant-General McCall and three 
Brigadier-Generals. Gault, Walker and Scliaum. 
Prisoners are being embarked as rapidly as possible 
for Illinois. We also took about fifty-six thousand 
solid shot, and immense quantities ot ammunition. 

Two steamers, fitted up as floating hospitals, left 
St. Louis on the 0th, lor Tennessee river, and large 
contributions of all kinds of supplies are being 
made to-day to furnish two more, which will leave 
this evening. The Western Sanitary Commission is 
moving earnestly in this matter, and every effort 
will be made lor the speedy relief of our wounded 
soldiers at Pittsbprg Landing. 

The following dispatch has been received by the 
Secretary of War: 

Ukadquaktkrs. Third Division, } 

UlJNTSVlLLK. Ala. 1 

After a forced march of inevitable difficulty, leav¬ 
ing Fayettesville yesterday at 12 M.. my advanced 
guard, consisting of Leicnrery’s brigade and .Ste¬ 
venson’s battery, entered Huntsville ibis morning 
at 3 o'clock. Tlie city was taken entirely by sur¬ 
prise. as no one considered the march practical at 
this time. We have captured about 200 prisoners, 
15 locomotives, and a large amount of passenger 
and box cars, telegraph apparatus and the Font-hern 
mails. We nave at last succeeded in cutting the 
great artery of the railroad communication in the 
Southern States. O. M. Mitchell. 

Brigadier-General Commanding. 

Colonel Kelton, Assistant Adjutant-General, and 
General Ketchum are in charge here while Geneial 
Halleck is in the field. 
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j ska l. t set my hand, and caused the seal of 
- ’ the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington the 10th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord one thousand eigh¬ 
teen hundred and sixty-two, and in the year of 
independence the eighty-sixth. 

W. H. Seward. Abraham Lincoln. 

OFFICIAL WAR BULLETIN. 

War Dkpaktmrnt. Washington, ) 
April 9, 1862. J 

Orders giving thanks for the recent Great Victories over the 
Rebels and Traitors. 

Ordered, First, That at meridian of the Sunday 
next after the receipt of this order, at the head of 
every regiment in the army of the United States, 

1 here will he offered up a prayer giving thanks to 
the Lord of Hosts for the recent manifestations of 
his power in the overt hrow of the rebels and traitors, 
and invoking the continuance of his aid in deliver¬ 
ing this nation by the arms of patriotic soldiers from 
the horrors of treason, rebellion, and civil war. 

2d, That the thanks and congratulations of the 
War Department are tendered to Major-General 
Halleck for the signal ability and success that have 
distinguished all the military operations of his 
Department, and for the spirit and courage mani¬ 
fested by the army under his command, under every 
hardship and against every odds, in attacking, pur¬ 
suing and destroying the enemy wherever they 
could be found. 

3d, That the thanks of the Department are also 
given to Generals Curtis and Figel, and the officers 
of their command, for their matchless gallantry at 
the bloody battle of Pea Ridge; and to Major-Gen¬ 
erals Grant and Buell, ana their forces, for the 
glorious repulse of Beauregard at Pittsburgh, Tenn.; 
and to Major-General Pope, and his officers and sol¬ 
diers, for the bravery and skill displayed iu their 
operations against the rebels and traitors intrenched 
at Island No. 10 on the Mississippi river, the daring, 
courage, diligent prosecution, persistent valor, and 
military achievements unsurpassed. 

4th. There shall this day he fired a salute of 100 

S uns from the U. S. Arsenal at. Washington, iu 
onor of these great victories, 

E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

The following complimentary letter was sent to 
Flag Officer Foote: 

Navy Department, April 9,1862. 

To Flay Officer A. II. Foote, Commanding the 
Gunboats 'on ' Western Waters: — Sir: A naiion’s 
thanks are duo to you and to the brave officers 
and men of the flotilla on the Mississippi^ whose 
labors and gallantry at Island No. 10, which sur¬ 
rendered to you yesterday, have for weeks been 
watched With intense interest. Your triumph is not 
the less appreciated because protracted and finally 
bloodless. 

To that Being who has protected you through so 
many perils, and carried you onward to successive 
victories, he praises for Ids continued goodness to 
our country, especially lor this last great success of 
our arms. Let congratulations to yourself and 
command he also extended to officers and soldiers 
who co-operated with you. 

Gideon Welles, Sec’y of the Navy. 

It has been ascertained that the rebel leaders are 
grievously disconcerted by the change of programme 
in the disposition of the army of the Potomac. 
They had early information of the preparations for 
the transportation of Gen. McClellan’s army, and 
supposing that the whole army of the Potomac was 
to be withdrawn from this vicinity, had arranged a 
programme for a bold dash across the Potomac 
above Washington, and a ioray upon the capital 
through Maryland. Gen. Jackson’s command was 
to lead the enterprise, and to he supported by Smith 
and Johnston's forces. 

It was reported that the rebel sympathizers in 
Maryland would raise the standard of revolt, and 
aid the execution of the project by the destruction 
of railroads and bridges, and tie isolation of Wash¬ 
ington from re-enforcements of Union troops. The 
rebel leaders reckoned without their hosts, and 
were taken by surprise at finding General Banks 
within supporting distance of Gen. Shields, when 
the attempt was made to execute the first part of 
their programme. Tho repulse of Jackson, and the 
creation of two new Departments in Virginia, under 
the command of Gen. Banks and Gen. McDowell, 
convince them that in the movement Gen. McClellan 
has left no point unprotected. The Maryland sym¬ 
pathisers who were emboldened to insolence at the 
prospect of this bold feat of the rebel army, have 
become disheartened and are leavin, 


Items anil Incidents. 

Burnside at Nkwbern.— A soldier, writing to 
his friends, thus describes the appearance of the 
Commanding General on the day of the Hattie: 
“ You would have laughed if you had seen Burn¬ 
side on that day. His dress was a compound 
between a coal-heaver and an Italian brigand. If 
you have ever seen the Corsican Brothers played, 
you can form an idea of his costume.” 

The First Government Remittance from the 
“ Confederate States.” —It is worthy of note, in 
connection with the news from Florida, that the 
Assistant Treasurer received on Thursday morn¬ 
ing, the 3d inst., his first remittance from any of the 
Gulf .States since their secession. Mr. George Phil¬ 
lips, the postmaster at Fort Jefferson, Florida, has 
forwarded S77, this being due the Government from 
receipts in his department. 

G KNERAL Buei.l anb Secession Ladies.— A few 
days ago. as Gen. Buell was riding on horseback 
through the streets of Nashville, an aristocratic 
lady, a Mrs. W., living in a fine, large house, stood 
at an open door or window, waved a rebel flag 
toward him, and cried, w Hurrah for Jeff. Davis and 
the Southern Confederacy!” The General reined in 
his horse, turned toward the lady, touched his hat 
with all the courtesy and suavity for which he is 
remarkable, and. surveying the line house from top 
to bottom with the eye of a connoisseur, quietly 
remarked, K An excellent house for a hospital.’' In 
less than two hours every room was full of sick 
soldiers, and Mrs. W. was politely requested to take 
kind care of them. 

Honor to the Brave. — At the battle of Win¬ 
chester. a battalion of one hundred and fifty Irish¬ 
men, who had been impressed into the rebel service^ 
were pushed to the front and ordered to fire upon 
our troops. They nobly refused to do so, and 
though forty-three of them were shot down, they fell 
with their muskets loaded, true to (he last. There 
have been many noble deeds in this war. but none 
about the record of which the muse of history will 
weave a more glowing charm, than this. All honor 
to the martyr sons of the Green Isle, who welcomed 
death rather than raise their hands against the flag 
under the folds of which they found an asylum and 
protection. 

A Noble Tribute. — When the veteran Commo¬ 
dore Joseph Smith, on duty at Washington, saw by 
the first dispatch from Fortress Monroe that the 
frigate Congress, commanded by his son Joseph, 
had raised the white flag, he only remarked quietly, 
“Joe’s dead!” No Roman father ever paid a 
nobler or more emphatic tribute of confidence to a 
gallant son, than is contained in the words so 
uttered, nor gave that son to his country with more 


defences on the road. We again passed the works 
at Big Bethel, and proceeded steadily along our 
chosen route. Gen. Key's corps took the extreme 
left, following the shore of the James river, and 
having for its point o< destination the rear of York¬ 
town, approaching that city on the Williamsburg 
road, by which it is expected to flank the rebel 
earthworks. This corps took the road running from 
Williamsburg, on the James river, across to York¬ 
town. Gem ilcintzelman’s corps took the center 
road, heading direct to Yorktown. General Sedg¬ 
wick’s division of Gen. Sumner's corps took the 
extreme right, and thus we approached the town 
from three different directions. 

Gem Heinlzelman’s corps took the road direct, 
without meeting any occurrence of interest until 
it reached Ellis' Mills, fifteen miles from Fortress 
Monroe and nine miles from Yorktown, when two 
guns were discovered mounted upon earthworks ot 
considerable extent, defended by some seven or 
eight hundred infantry and cavalry. Our artillery 
was immediately drawn up iu order, and fire was 
opened upon the enemy, who replied three times 
and then fled, taking their guns and ammunition 
with them. Rebel pickets were seen at different 
points, and two ot them were taken prisoners. 
They proved to be part of a Mississippi regiment, 
but said tbev were natives of Cincinnati and Wis¬ 
consin. They reported that earthworks of consider¬ 
able extent had been erected two miles from York¬ 
town. and that the rebels were hastily adding to 
their fortifications and re-enforcing their troops. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


The President sent a message to the. Senate, on 
the 10th inst,, concerning a treaty recently agreed 
upon by Lord Lyons and Secretary Seward, and the. 
correspondence had by these gentlemen, the whole 
relating to the African slave trade. The President, 
without expressing any opinion on the subject, trans¬ 
mits the papers to the Senate for its ratification or 
rejection. If ratified, the government of Great 
Britain will then pass upon the subject. If the 
treaty, as now drawn up by the ministers of the two 
governments, is finally agreed upon and becomes a 
law.it is believed that by a thorough compliance 
with its provisions the slave trade will cease to 
exist iu less than ton years. 

Mr. Gyrus W. Field arrived in Washington on the 
,12th inst., direct from London, and reports that the 
feeling in England and France in favor of this 
country is daily increasing. It is said Mr. Field 
brought with him from Europe proposals from influ¬ 
ential capitalists to supply a very large amount of 
war material to the United States, to be delivered in 
New York, and payable entirely in bonds of our 
government. 

The city is being fast cleared of the bogus army 
officers who have infested the hotels and promen¬ 
ades of Washington lor some time past. Counter¬ 
feit colonels, majors, and line officers by scores have 
been arrested and confined in the central guard 
house, and released shorn of their feathers. 


ig by scores. 
Numbers have been arrested in their attempt to 
escape into Dixie, and others who were known to 
have organized for the occasion, are seeking avenues 
southward iu small parties. The removal of the 
restriction upon the passage of civilians across the 
Potomac has afforded many of them the long looked 
for opportunity. 









LIST of new advertisements 


IN of ices* 


ate business for export and home trade, sales at 59c for mixed 
Western in store, file (or do delivered; tAKu file for new yellow 
Jersey, and 61c for yellow Southern Oats in moderate ihimirv 
wiles at 40c for Uuiada, and 40,.;.-lie !*<>r Jersey, Western and 
Mate. 

Provisions—P ork market unchanged, but little doioe > ; sales 
at SI2,7f»>i IS,»iO former, $12.*0: ' IVu for prime meati: «jo,Oiv 
10.50 for prlrae. Beef market rale-? tinn and unchiunred: sale* 
at 1,50.. .V*»* for country prime. S5.niVJ .soo for country mesa: 
SI-./i I.H.50 for i*epaelu*d tnes*: and SH.OOyJ 14,50 for extia mess’ 
1 rune mew-s lwjer.voudv ;uid in ino^eiafe demand; salen at 
0j\p2l.0o. India mex- is io moderate rcgnojit, sales al SlAa 1 
'A * r » Peel hit ms quiet and steady, -lalejk Kastern an<I Western 
ai $17.00 ;,v 17,50. Cut mtsiJ* »n moderate demand ami firm, sales 
at JW.vfie my YV iintern and eitv shoulgm^, and J> tyVi 7r t’"i pams. 
Also iK) salted shoulders for future delivervv at 4^e. Bacon 
soles in less active demand -ales at t;\> for < umber land 
out noddles, 7\». i 7 A o' for Unnr ribbed ndridle.v 7c for abort ribbed 
•In. iScTor lniurclear «lo, 7H,7V* for ulioit dear do and 7 He 
tor nellies. Dressed hoe> remain dull and nominal nt $4,50 for 
U i**tern. and WJKVi a. 25 for city. Lard is Arm. with ngood de- 
mitnd. 'fll'.v at 7 •: T fl$»c fur No. I >ci prime. Butter i*in mod* 
.;ntto request and scllingai »« He for Ohio, and l.V3i3(le fhrState. 

♦ nee.'-t tuid steady at 7 •* 8*uc for t?o»>d to choice, 

A sir kb are quint and steady at $5,75 for Pot*, aod $5,50 for 
rearis. 

H.m-s *-Are in limited request; sains of 50 bales new at 12(3)17 
for lair to prime quality. 1r 

ai.uaw Mom. M.—Ft.orR AND Mkal—O ur market for 
'* four is weak, rind prices have a downward tendency There is 
a lair busineM- dmon lor llio supply of the Rast. the river towns 
mol home trade, with increased supplies by railroad. 

ItKa/n- In Wheat, nothing lias r.rjynppired. Rye quiet. Corn 
m lmntvd i et|UMK| at -Uoidr price*: wiles round yellow at 58c, 
delivered at hast Albrthy. l*;p'|ov in R^ht supplv, with sales 
wmtei* at*v>u (kits du 11 and tjjlifct. 

IllUffAhOi Vi-Rit. 14 - I' rot’r — The market Is very quirt 
io-dav W|tii ofiiv a jimdorate l*rinmew> doinjr in peddling’ lots. 

( auadian extra from spring wheat at $4.40; extra Indiana 
at $5,()o, 

1 *u a l\ \\ heat continues dull, ht-iivy and inactive., except tor 
cur Inf. i niuidiaii All other grades mitjrely neglected The 
00 1} -ale repo 1 rod w«s choice Cauadu whip* at $1,15 Corn 
heavy, in.u'Ti ve und doll, with small Niles car lots at 40c, Buy¬ 
ers prefer to await arrivals h-nm the* West, when Thev antici¬ 
pate lower prices will rule, Oats- stock liglit, denwuiii limited, 
no sales, held ut JOix-bSSlc. tct.iUlngat:t4-;J3 *h*. Bariev dull witli 
riu i Utile 1 tuyn try. quotations nominal at 70&75c, for good to 
choice*• anadu; buyers are waiting tor Arrivals fro pi the West: 
■dork light . Imy»-rs purelj:v*e snanogly. Rvi> quiet, with only a 
limited iliflWP V. state at 70c; Wostmn quoted at63uLt>8c 

gHAN8—Quiet aod nominal fit $l.4ou I ,*0 no Hales. 


1VmTw?A: .qi » t, "’j-Tho nncti.M. -ale to-day. of coo,000 lbs 
v" ul J}*«her prices received thanex- 
i n ", h , a '! , r f , pi., sale there was disposition to 

hhfoors ami the 

Pennsylvania .Ues azld o.xMa 

anrl Merino, fine,4!Xft!53 Texns, 

! ,.fl®5 Smyrna, wished;: 

Hblood.44 j l7 Ilo. unwashed. 

Common, . .iaSd3 Svr an. 

Pulled, extra. 4*3:58 Tape. ... 

m tF„ pe , rfin<? . . 50 Crimea, 

r,o l . «W'<S Buenos Avres. 

Western mixed,. lyMtf Cauada..... 


^IIE HOME EO^IFORT COOK STOVE—One 

I of the best Stoves now in use. Sole agents, 
t«9-5t] KLEIN & DUTHE, 72 Main St, Rochester, N. Y. 


Howard's New Combined Reaper and Mower— R. L. Howard. 
Rhodes' Superphosphate — B. M. Rliodes A Co. 

(iM.eeries. Provisions, Seeds. Fruits, &c—M. J. Monroe, 
fnnbeny Plants—P. 11. Cliilson. 

«,,V.urtviii Home School— Rer. Dr. Shears, Rector, 
heeds. Ac — U Daw & Son. 

Dwarf Pears and Hardv Crapes—T. G. Yeomans. 

Oporto Aeents—E. Ware Sylvester. 

Fredr Cows forSile — Albert Park. 

Fear Seedlings — N, R A- M. D. Willson. 

Oiiidjcrry Plants—Geo. A Rates, 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Brown's Bronchial Troches for Cough. 


,v«r qr\i/iTj:it —vur si nst iit h r:ns; 


yls a new Quarter of the Rural commenced taut 
week . Now rs the Time to Subscribe! Ar/entu 
and friendly Subscribers are requested to present the 
claims and merits of the. paper to their neujhhors. 
Every addition to our list mil aid in maintaining the 
interest and value of the Rural dnrnnj these limes 
that test the purses ef publishers, UT aim hxyh , and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of our 
motto, " Excelsior.” at all, times, .-1 few thousand 
New Subscribers this month, will enable us to furnish 
a better paper through the year than we could other¬ 
wise afford. 

We can still furnish back numbers from Jan¬ 
uary, so that those desiring it may have the complete 
volume, or subscriptions can commence now. 


.OOfdWO 
.27W.V, 
.14(0120 
.19® 35 
.24(055 
.12(0125 
l7;d;JU 
.37(0*43 
.00@00 


— The merchants of Hickman have again opened trade with 
St Louis. 

— New potatoes have made their appearance in Louisville, 

Kentucky- . 

— Tiie Northern Light brings $1,000,000 of specie from 
California 

— A recent fire in Camden, Ark., destroyed property to the 
amount of $30,000, 

— The contract price for the new Ericsson iron-clad batter¬ 
ies is $400,000 each. 

— Lord Palmerston is encouraging bis Irish tenantry to 
emigrate to Canada. 

— The new treaties with Mexico and Turkey have been 
ratified by the Senate. 

— Eleven million gallons of wine were consumed in Eng¬ 
land during the year iXGl. 

— The amount of salt now being manufactured on Saginaw 
river is about 600 barrels daily. 

— Tiie Wisconsin Legislature consists of 153 members, 53 
of whom are natives of New York. 

— Ripe strawberries were exhibited for sale at a restaurant 
in Broadway, New York, on the 2d. 

— Quarters have been provided at Chicago for 3000 additional 
prisoners, by order of Gen. Halleck. 

— The brandy heretofore served out in the Prussian army 
will be henceforth replaced by coffee. 

— The latest census reports state that there are in England 
57 suicides to every million inhabitants. 

— The City Council of Baltimore lias passed a resolution 
inviting Parson Browulow to visit that city. 

— The rebels admit the loss Of <52 killed and 42 wounded in 
the recent battle at Fort Craig, New Mexico. 

— The new rebel Secretary of War, General George W. 
Randolph, is a grandson of Thomas Jefferson. 

— A Mr. Underhill lias recently won a suit which gives him 
the title to laud in Peoria III., worth $250,000. 

— The Richmond Examiner says there are 250 whisky dis¬ 
tilleries in two districts alone of South Carolina. 

— Wo. Spicer and Courtland Lamh, of Ledyard, Conn., 
killed 59 black snakes in one nest, the other day. 

— The robins are said to be more numerous this spring 
than before at this season within the memory of man. 

— Some valuable letters of Queen Margaret of Anjou have 
been found among the archives of an old Welsh family. 

— The New York Custom House is now receiving about 
$200,000 per day. This looks like a revival of business. 

— The first instalment—23 bales—of a lot of 1500 bales of 
cotton in Tennessee, reached New York on the 10th iust 

— It is positively asserted that the nuptials of tiie Princess 
Alice and Prince Louis of llcsse will take place in June. 

— A poor fellow in California, who lost his wife aod child 
by the floods at Sacramento, has become a raving maniac. 

— The Memphis Avalanche is growing despondent in view 
of the steady approach of the “ Hessians ■' toward the Mound 
City. 

— General Curtiss has formally emancipated three slaves, 
they having been employed by their masters oti rebel fortifi¬ 
cations. 

— King Leopold of Belgium is sick, and although pains 
are taken to conceal his condition, it is understood to be 
alarming. 

— .An Italian lady has sent a coat of mail to Garibaldi, with 
the hope that it may lead him “quickly and safely to Rome 
and Venice." 

— The whole number of deaths in the city of Newark, N. J., 
last year, was J ,793, or a little over two in every hundred of 
the population. 

— The agent sent soutli by the Agricultural Bureau, has 
obtained fourteen hundred bushels of cotton seed for distri¬ 
bution in the West. 

— The Norfolk Day Book regrets to learn that General 
Walker's disease has taken an unfortunate turn, and presents 
alarming symptoms. 

— Fifteen .Major Generals of Volunteers and one hundred 
and thirty-four Brigadier-Generals have already been con¬ 
firmed by the Senate. 

— The manufacture of rifle muskets at the U. S. armory in 
Springfield continues steadily to increase, and has now reached 
over 12,000 per mouth. 

The members of one family named Webster have repre¬ 
sented the town of Kingston, N. II., in the Legislature of that 
State 21 years since 1790. 

— The Toronto Globe estimates tiie grain in store iu Canada 
at two and a half million, and in the hands of producers at 
three and a half million. 

— Ahd-el Knder has received from the Prussian government 
Die red eagle of the first class, for his conduct in behalf of 
the Christians in July, 1860, 

— The Czar Alexander, it is rumored, will visit Berlin in 
May, and hold an interview there with the King of Prussia 
and the Einpcror Nupoleon. 

— M. Fould has given 30,000 francs for a stallion. This, 
according to the Sport newspaper, is the largest sum ever 
given in France for a horse, 

— The N. Y. Chronicle says that the Spiritualists have issued 
an edition of the Bible, revised and explained by the original 
writers, tlirough a “medium.” 

— The amount of bulk meat confiscated and seized by 
the Government on the Cumberland river, was very large, 
amounting to 3,000,000 pounds. 

— The well known clergyman, “Father Taylor," the emi¬ 
nent sailors’ preacher at Boston, dislocated his shoulder by a 
fall at Cambridge a few days since. 

— Entire religious liberty is to be secured by law in Austria, 
excepting that up to the age vf eighteen, cliildren must follow 
the creed preferred by their parents. 

— The small pox is making feurful ravages among the 
negroes at Beaufort and Hilton Head. Dr. Pierce, of Mass., 
is vaccinating those not already infected. 

— Dn the 9th the engine house of the Mich. Ce^ral Rail¬ 
road at Detroit was destroyed by fire, with several engines. 
Los* $15,000 to $18,000. Insured $8,000. 

— A correspondent of the Pacific Sentinel estimates the 
number of sheep iu California at 2,000,000, and the average 
amount of fleece on each at three pounds. 

— It is hinted that the British Parliament will amend the 
ro >al marriage act, so that the Prince of Wales may select a 
wife among the gentle maidens of England, 

— The institutions in Paris for taking care of children in 
tho day time while their mothers work, have been placed 
under the direct patronage of the Emperor. 

— Two little girls in Richmond, Walworth, Co., Wis., have 
cen bitten by a uiad skunk, and one of them died last vneek 

with all the fearful evidences of hydrophobia. 

3 he people of Aecomac and Northampton counties, Va,, 
or what is called the “Eastern shore,” have voted by a large 
majority in favor of being joined to Maryland. 

— Residents in Colorado say that large capitalists mining 
ere relieve the Territory will export in the yewr ending 

March, 1863, between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

— Earthquake*, waterspouts, hail storms, suow storms, 
w request thunder and lightning, were keeping the Sand¬ 
wich Islanders in a state of excitement at last accounts. 

1 a S e i ot Poland, Me., has a cow which, in three 
ars, ias given birth to seven calves, and she now lias three 
tr side. She gives milk sufficient for their sustesmuce. 


The RrRAi.'s Spri.vo Campaign —Premiums. &c —Now that 
the times are improving. Rebeldom caving, and the season for 
active (but peaceful and profitable) operations in Field, Orchard 
and Garden coming on apace, many will subscribe for the 
Rural if opportunity is presented. Will not Agent-friends, and 
all readers disposed to become such, eive the matter attention 
Additions to present, clubs, either for the full year I'rurn Jan . ot 
this date, (or from this or a subsequent date to the end of the 
year.) are now in order at the club rate, and in proportion for 
less than full year. New clubs, to commence with Jail, March 
or April, {when a new Quarter begins.) are also in order durine 
the Spring Campaign, while single subscriptions will prove 

Anour Club Tekms, Ac. — tvo endeavor to adhere strictly to 
onr club rates, which require a certain number of subscribers to 
get the paper at a specified price — say ten to get it at $1.50 per 
copy, twenty to get it al $1.26. Ac. But, in answer to frequent 
inquiries, we would state that, in eases where from four to six 
copies are ordered at $1 50 each, with a reasonable prospect of 
filling up a club of ten. we will send them — and when the club 
is completed shall send extra copy, Ac. We also semi twelve to 
eighteen copies at the rate for twenty ($1.25 per copy.) when 
the person sending is laboring for and is confident of obtaining 
a full club. This will accommodate those who do not wish to « ait 

Back Ntvmukra of this volume can still be supplied to new 
subscribers, aud are sent in all cases, unless otherwise ordered 
£2F“ Any agent receiving more extra copies than be or she miit 
be entitled to, will please use them as specimens, or in supply¬ 
ing new subscribers —notifying us as to the persons w ho have 
been furnished the early numbers. (As our clerks usually mail 
a copy to the agent in the package responding to each order, 
some of our friends may receive several extra copies for use as 
above mentioned.] 

Back Volumes.— Bound cojdes of our last volume arc now 
ready for delivery — mice, $3; unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us atony price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each—or if several are taken, at $2 50 
each. The only complete volumes wo can furnish, unbimnd, are 
those of 1859. '60 and '61 — price, $2 each. 

The Cash System is slrictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural —copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and ahvav! discimUmod when Out tubscriptitm term 
expires. Hence, we fore* the paper upon Done, aod keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber aod Publisher. 

Auditions to Clcbs are always in order, whether in ones, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscriptions 
can commence with the volume or any nntnbec; bKt the former 
is the best time, and we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Please “make a note of it" 

A.vr person so disposed can act as local agent for the Rural 
New-Yorker, aud those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 

No Traveling agents are employed by us. as we wish to 
give the whole field to local agents and those who form clubs. 


1 ton Curled Lettuce, a most excellent variety of very su¬ 
perior•quality for tbo table, and of great beauty in its habit of 
growth The seed is Of my own raising I warrant it fresh and 
true Packages containing seed sufficient to supply a family for 
11 2U R packages, $100. 

b38 ' 3t ' JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 

f^ I uLV U K: FLOWKR f-i IC KI 

of i l„> ra Europe a splendid collection 

of jheraiest ! LOWER SEEDS, comprising upwards of lOOva- 
riBjieA or nil sorts that thrive beat. 

m !■? ‘Hsttnct named varieties mailed on receipt of 

50 cts .,—26 sorts lor $i, VJsorts for $2. 


t F ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advance— Thirty-Five 
Cents a Line, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, nr 521* cents per line of space. Spkuial Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, lea,led.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

The immense circulation of the Rural New-Yorker- 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jonr- 
nal—renders it by far Ut* Rest and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This pact should be borne in miml 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac,. Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


\/| A K H LICI I iu. A 1) O A 11 H A 04- TC 

' L J] HI BBARI) HQI ASH. Stun- mason i abbage is the 
standard Cabbugo in Boston Market, i« distinguished for its re¬ 
liability for heading. Die heads an, very large remarkably 
hard anti very sweet. Seed of my own growing, with foBdfrec^ 
tlon for cultivation, 25 cts per ounce; 4 ounces, 75 eta l pound 


ffiANBERRY I'LANTS.-Persons in want of 
j Plants can be supplied by 

GEO. A. BATES. Bellingham. Mass. 


1SKTB J3 J ,I NGFS — One year, first selection 
year, second selection. $5,00. 

N. R AM 1), WILLSON, West Bloomfield, N. Y. 

t CO Writ FOR SALE 


JAMES TER IS Y & C O., 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES. 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket ami Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

AT .SO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZfE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and thermometers am! dealer in Tin, Copper, Zinc. Sheet Iron, 
Ac., Ac., Ot* A fit State Street, Rochester N. Y. 


F FOR (S.-V I .K. — Eight or ten 

1 good Cows, principally grade Short-horns, for sale cheap. 
Apply to ALBERT 1 AlIK, Cauisteo, Steuben Co., N. Y. 

( 11>KTO AG KNTS.- Those having orders for 100 
v / vines, or more, are requested to report immediately ami 
uiajto no more positive promises to supply Oporto vines this 
Spring. E. WARE SYLVESTER. Lyons. N, Y. 

[AWA hi PEAKS AND HARDY GRAPES*— 

.J , A H n ® st,, ck Duchesne d'Angouleme Dwarf Pear Trees, and 
the leading aud desirable hardy grape vines, at surptiaiuglv 
low prices by the 100 or J.onn. 

640-2t T. G. V EOMANS, Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


CKfDS! SKKDS 1 SEEDS !—Clover, Timothy, 
O and I 'inganan Grass Seeds; Kentucky Blue Grass, and Red 
lop Seed, Orchard (.rasa; China Tea Seed Wheat, Dwarf Broom 
Corn Seed; Dutton and cieht-rowed Coin, at 
„ , , H. (JAW A SON, 26 Central Wharf, Bufialo. N. Y. 
Buffalo, April ID. 1862. (H0-4t 


TNUldR.II.'V PIjAJNTriv—The Subscriber of- 
G fers for sa e alarge slock of Cranberry Plants, of the cele- 
urated L'plam! Bell, Lowland Bell, ami Chorrv varieties. For 
prices and information on the culture, inclose stamp and send 
lot a Circular. Address p. D. CIIILSGN, 

Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


QLTBURB A N HOME SCHOOL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

REV. UR. SHEARS, RECTOR. 

This School, fur boarding pupils nnlv. ad'nrds rare induce¬ 
ments to parents seeking a first-class institution at low rates 
Military Drills are on tho School Campus. Gold’s Steam HeaC 
er warms the establishment. Session begins May 0. 1862. 


P cwt. $8,B(XS9,I)0 

. 8,0d5;8.50 

. 7.aVT/!8.ni) 

. 6,50fit7,50 


63S-6t 


.$45.<XXa!50.o0 
•W.Odfo 15,00 
. 30,iHXa'S5,DO 
25,00(0)28,00 


r > H O T> K S’ SUPKHPHOSPHATE, 
1 THE STANDARD MANURE. 

Endorsed by Professors S. W. JOHNSTON. G. A. LIEBIG 
and l)i EVAN PCOH. under a lei/nti/uarantrrof purilu 

and freedom from all adunmition. 

O E MURING, General Agent, 

97 Pearl St., near Hanover Square. New York. 
To whom Agriculturists and Dealers ot New York and Neff 
England will please apply. II. M. RHODES A CO.. 

GAO—it Office, 82 South St., Baltimore, MU. 


LOWELL & WILLIAM MASON. 


OR, T II13 CHOIR BOOK.' 

A Collection of Vocal Music, Snored and Secular, for Choirs, 
Singing Schools, Musical Societies and Conventions, 
and the Home Circle. 

Just issued — nearly all New Music, and comprising a COL¬ 
LECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, a MANUAL FOR SINGING 
SCHOOLS, and a GLEE AND PART SONG BOOK-all in one 
volume. lYice. $1.00 per copy, or $8 00 per dozen in New York. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 

PCRLrSIlED AT 

Non. 5 and 7 Mercer Street.New York, 

B Y 

mason tyrott-ifcrs. 


QR0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
IMA J. MOWROE, 

WHOLESALE A.VU IIKTAIL 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

DO Ft 11 to*,!o riitreet, Roolie«tf*T* J N. NT. 

Also. Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruit*, (tv. i «r I’uro Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. (C 40 J 


vru speculator* a r.rn.h mmiieutum im particulardrovcminning 
up between them, and pricer; advanced 'p: I < lb, live weight, 
R rub i i ts — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car: 6 

_ , , Cor week 

,, .This week. Last week last vear. 

.3.5W 3 584 4,000 

ymep.1,341) 3.618 720 

Hogs.,. 582 322 60 

I’KIOES - The following are the rnling rates at the clone: 

,, . This week. Last week. 

Prc-mmm,.....5 Qft c 

Extra, ..44j(a-IAlo 4VT’4>$c 

first quality..V a fiM<,,! 3>„(u4 c 

Second quality.3‘4f3;8jJo 3VT.V„c 

Third quality.2«£<gS e 2‘g(g2’ lC 

Siikku—R eceipts are light, but still in excess of the demand 
Prices are lower by at least >. 4 e » fl> than thev Were last. Mon- 
day. rieai |. ; h \ riweeuev bought a couple of rar loads, paving 
5c yt lb lor the best, and sheep must be strictly good and tine- 
woolod to bring that price Two or three other loads sold at. 4 
<S 4>i.t) ft lb. 

Hogs Same offering, but demand quite limited, For Pigs 
3‘aC fl lb Ihollered for the best, aud holders of what few West- 
ern are iu are holding out for a shade better — Aruus it: Allas. 

OAMIIKIIM2F, Aran, 9 —At market. 230 Cattle, about 260 
Beeves, and fo stores. corihinUjig of Working Oxen. Cows and 
one. two and three years old. 

, Hakkrt Bki:k - Extra (including nnthiug but the host large 
fat stall fed Oxen) Sfo.OOiatMIO first quality, $6A5(ii6.50; second 
do, Sti.iMu.il.ijO; third do, $f5.m»n.ti0; ordinary 5-Sjt— 
WoBKIriQ Oitt.v. fl pair —Jllxxa 130. ' 

Cows A.sn CAI.VK8 — $251,146 

yaffil. H9fo^ r L t,f8 ' $ ~ tS ~ fTff0 years oIdl $0(, ® 00: Three 
Shkkp amp Lambs—I 860 at market. Prices in lots, $2,00tf 2.- 

JA) 4*34C1 1 pvtrs iki iull. * fr s, . , **. 


Qft non nOOUTTLR RASPBERRY 
• /'> PLAN IN (from yearlings,) for sale at alow price, 
by THOMAb A. SLOCUM, Fafrport, Monroe Co.. N. V. 


E'W SEED AND PLANT 

CA.TA3jOGkTJ33. 

NEW FLOWER SEEDS, 

NOVELTIES FOR 1802. 

NEW VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

NEW DAHLIAS. 

NEW VERBENAS, 

NEW FUCHSIAS, &c., &c. 

COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER AM) VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

BY TvI-A-IX,- 

Our Catalogue, comprising 04 pages of closely printed matter, 
contains a list of all tho jruw varieties and novkltiks of the 
season, and will be sent to any address upon receipt of a three 
cent stamp. Address 

639-ilt McKMVALN RROS., Springfield, Mass. 


dry goods, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, 1ST. Y., 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DItESS GOODS of 

HublDarca ds KTortlirop 


Jilarkcts, Commerce, 


HOWARD’S NEW COMBINED 

Reapei' and Mower 

FOR 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS MACHINE 
Over all others, as a Reaper, are its Dura¬ 
bility, Simplicity and Lightness of Draught, 
being one-third lews draught than any 
Reaper in Market, 

The enlarging of the Main or Driving Wheel for Reaping, by 
felloes bolted to it» rim. is of more Importance thau many 
would comprehend and appreciate without an explanation. By 
enlarging the wheel, the motion of the kuile is ratineed without 
any change of gearing, thereby reducing the labor of the team 
kuli. oxK-quAHTKR. raising the cogx out of the dirt and the 
knife to a sufficient height for cutting grain 

The enlarged wheel, in working on soft ground, and the ease 
in which it works through dead furrows, are of sufficient im¬ 
portance to give It the preference over any email wheeled ma¬ 
chine. which most draw bard and bury itaeifin dead furrows. 

The platform is so arranged that the grain is delivered oh one 
aide, out of the track of the .Machine on its next sw.vlh, and the 
Machine is so easily managed that many rake of! and drive their 
own team. 

AS A MGWRR, the machine is just as perfect as though built 
expressly for Muwino, and no Mower in market cun compete 
with it in the ease and perfection Of its work It cannot be 
clogged, and the grass is left evenly spread over the ground for 
curing, which but few other machines do, unless they infringe 
patents which 1 control. 


Rural New-Yorker Ollier, ) 

KOCHKSTKII, April 15th. 1861. j 

Flour — In that made from spring wheat the week exhibits a 
decline equal to 25 cents per barrel. Best qualities from winter 
wheat are unchanged in rates. 

Gkai.v — Wheat is as last quoted Corn has fallen off slightly. 
Rye is advancing, aud is firm at the start taken. No change in 
Barley, but there is very little offering. As there is no Buck¬ 
wheat in market we remove quotations. 

Musts -Mutton, Hams, and Shoulders haveall added slightly 
the prices during the week. 

Dairy, Butter is up 2 cents per pound. Cheese is also in 
better demand at higher rates. Eggs more plenty and declining. 

Potatoes — Shipments are quite heavy just at present and 
better prices are obtained. 

Rochester Wholesale ^-ices. 

Flour and Grain. i Eggs, dozen. 10®llc 

Flour, winter wheat,$5.25666.50 Honey, box. hlfliillc 

Flour, spring do, -i 7Sq<3.00 Candles, box_ 9 * ;a ,li) u 

Hour, buckwheat... O.WcO.OO Candles, extra_ lac 12c 

Meal, Indian. l.OUfaU.OG t* , ~ 

Wheat, Genesee.1.W&1.25 Applefbushel * 

Best white Canada- ) 2 flw 1 2* - , 

Corn. Old. 4*;. 45c, fWhes .S 

Corn, new. 44(ui4fic. r-WriliS ui . }**!£? 

Rye, 60 lt>a bush.. 63m 63c. ‘ do. }Sf{5? 

Oats, by weight. 20 '.'-'flc i* {Xc ■“* 

Bariev. 54,j0.3c. * ** yAi. V - floc 

Buckwheat. ODmOUe. staupht!? 1 ’" Un< * SU nox. 

Beans.i.2«®i t3 cSf g . ^ 

McaU, Sheep Pelts.$0,50 o,2.00 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DRESS BILKS of 

Hubbard, eft? Northrop 


IT WILL PAY 


IT WILL PAY 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

IlYiF>F>ardL tfc Northrop 


Howard's IVew Mower, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MOWER NOW 
OFFERED FOR SALE. 

I offer for the Harvest of 1862, three different sized Mowers, 
and at prices within the reach of both large and small formers: 

NO. 1 MOWER, 

With Thills and Pole, for either one or two horses. Capable of 
cutting from live to six acres per day, 

Frioe, §70. 

NO. 2, LIGHT TWO-HORSE MOWER, 

Cuts from eight to ten acres per day, 

Prioe, $H5. 

NO. 3, TWO-HORSE MOWER, 

Capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres per day, 
3?rioe, SIOO. 

NO. 3, TWO-IIORSE COMBINED, 

Capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres ol grass or grain 
per day, 

Prioe, 8130. 

The* machines have ali new and Improved gear, and are »o 
arranged that the 

Entire Machine Runs on Wheels or Rollers, 

and, with Morse's Patent Adjustable [.ever and Roller which i 
leased the right to use, the driver has perfect control of the 
finger bar in backing or raising it over obstructions, or in trans¬ 
porting the machine from field to field. 

They throw nut and in gear by the driver without leaving his 
seat, and I Imre w no necessity or backing up fo give the knives 
motion before entering the grass, nor to drive fast to prevent 
clogttin#. I bey bare m» side draught—oo clogging or breaking 
down, and any boy can manage them. Extras rent with each 
machine, aud all machines are warranted. Send for Circular, 
giving cuts and full description. 

Improvement,, of Guards. Lever and Roller, aud Shoe and 
Roller, can be attached to any Ketchurn Machine of mv make, 
b^vinglhc machine for which they aro want- 

Address 'k. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE WOOD MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, April 9.—There lias been a very quiet market 

during the past week and prices are without change to note_ 

-ales Of 75,0011 lbs fleeces at 42fo i,v. ami 25,900 tbs pulled at 42® 
45c. Also, 200 bales ( ape on private terms. 

Saxony Flpew t) tt>.. . 

American full-blood Merino. 

American half and Merino. 

American Native and quarter Merino 

Extra nulled... .. 

Superfine pulled. 

No | nulled. 

Lamb's pulled. . 

California fine, unwashed 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

ECutotoarci eft? 3NTortlirop 


IT WILL PAY 


46,<?48 
-I2,i 45 
35@40 
CNXcOO 
15u,30 
18&23 


To buy your SPUING PRINTS of 

H\iL>L>arcl efts DJortlirop 


California common do 


Peruvian washed 


Valparaiso unwaehed... i.".13(315 

South American Mestr/a unwashed.OikSoo 

South American common washed.111 imil*Pc&17 

South American Entre Rios do. I]23(3:25 

Soqtii American unwashed.9f3u2 

South American Cordova washed. ... 28.S30 

Cape Good Hope unwashed.* ... UtKatH) 

East India washed. 28 a $$ 

African unwashed...” ISJ 120 

African washed.... 88;a40 

Smyrna washed...I24@3S 

Smyrna uown,.hed .lStaiia 

Mexican unwashed. 12 ?ajl 4 

r.v r -fife* port 

. ALBANY, April 9 —There is no important change to note 
the inquiry i'm limited ttnd tho moderate, 

I he stock here of all kinds is set down at 170,000 tbs The sales 
since our last embrace 5,000 lbs. super pulled, KMXH) th„ extra 
do, and 1,200 tbs No. 1 do, at an average of about 4tKu’47c ,—juur 

CINCINNATI, April 9. There is none Coming in but pulled, 
which f,rings 40c. With reference to the coining '-lip we hear of 
no movement beingmade, and as for aa wa can ascertain, prices 
have not yet been discussed (o any greet extent. Dealers are 


New Spring- Prints. 

Wo have juat opened an aHsortment of Fashionable Sprinir 
Garments, whicli are rery neat and tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Gar¬ 
ments, either in Silk or Cloth, to order. 

HUBBARD .V NORTHROP, 

638 Nos. 09 A 71 Main Street. Rochester. N. Y 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, A run, 14. — Fl.OUR — Market very heavy and 
may be quoted 5(3)100 lower, with only a very limited buxiues* 
doing tor export and home consumption, owing to the uiifavor 
able advice* by the A*ia At the close there were no buyer-, at 
outside quotations. Sales at $i.8oc<t4,S5 for rejected. $1 900,5 go 
for superfine Mate $5.0«#8,15 for extra State; $ 4 , 90 , 15,06 for s’u- 
perflriM Western; $5.ofi cvh.'M for coinmoo to medium extra 
Western $5.4>afi.i5 for shipping brands extra round hooped 
Ohio, and $5,M@6,7£for trade brands do,—market closing heavy 
Canadian Hour may be quoted lower, with a moderate business 
doing, saleaat $5.U5(g.’a. 15 for superfine, and $5.25s6,50 for com- 
mon to choice extra. Rye Hour rules quiet and steady, safes a t 
$3.25iqA.2A. for inferior to choice. Corn meal in meOerate r>*- 
quest and prioe* steady; safes at $2,,'4X&2,85 for Jersey, and $3,- 
10 for Brandywine. ' 

Guxix—Wheat market dull and prices tending downward, 
amUi **tily a very little buriujt*t*» ilointf feir oxporp arvi Liom^ con 
sumption; safes winter red Western at $1.37. and white Western 
at SMOAl.42. Rye is dull, with sales at 78381 c afloat and deliv¬ 
ered. Bar ley continues quiet; sales Slate atHfltaWfc. and Cana¬ 
da Last at Due Barley malt unsettled; sales at $1,08 which is 
much above the market Poos nominal at 90c for Canadian.— 
Corn market may bo quoted fully lc lower, with a very moder- 


DOCHESTEH CITY SCALE WORKS. 
1 ^ GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Forstth & Co keep constantly on hand a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 

IT" All work warranted. 

Address E. A. FORSYTH * CO., Rochester. N. Y., 

63d-26teo Old. Stand of Duryee & Forsyth. 

See illustrated advertisement in Rural of March 29. 
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take the portrait with you aad I will stay here 
until evening.” 

“ Yes, Agnes, and I am very happy that you can 
wear so glad a face, to add to the pleasure of your 
father's anniversary. He has gone out of town and 
will not he home till night.” 

I did not sit down to enjoy my light-heartedness. 
The moment mother had gone, I bolted the door 
and then unlocked a trunk of dresses I had worn 
before my own mother died. I busied myself all 
day in putting them into wearing order. Then I 
selected a white muslin and robed myself in it for 
the evening. I had just finished arranging the blue 
ribbons in my hair, when 1 heard father's step in the 
hall. I stole softly down stairs and heard his pleased 
expressions when mother showed him the portrait. 
Then I entered the parlor. Father and mother both 
looked surprised when they saw me, but very glad. 
The explanations were soon over. 

That was four years ago. We have led very hap¬ 
py lives together since then. 1 am sad to-night, that 
the dear ties are so soon to be sundered. To-morrow 
I am to leave the shelter of the home roof. I shall 
have a strong nnn to lean on, and a true heart to 
confide in: but it will oe hard to go. It will be 
hard to leave them all— Rose and Willie and 
Stella, and the darling baby Sarah, named from 
my first mother, and father; but the saddest parting 
will lie from mother. My heart faints when I think 
of if. 


“.May your step-children be patterns of dutiful 
conduct, Miss Brown.” 

After such conversations, as was natural enough, 
perhaps, I was more strongly fixed in my way than 
before. One day I called upon dear, motherly Mr?. 
Wade. She had been brought up a Quakeress, and 
with her gentle “thee” and “thou ” she gave me a 
lesson. 

“ Agnes! I know just how thou feelest now. I 
have been in thy place. When I was of Ihine age 
my father took home a bride to be a mother to me. 

I did not welcome her. She was gentle and lovable; 
but I would not love her, because my father hud 
married her. I wished her away a great many 
times, and she only staid a twelve-month with us. 
She tried to win my love during all that, time, l 
know. But I hardened my heart against her. In 
about a twelve-month she was taken sick. She was 
delirious. And over and over again Bbe lived, in 
mind, the twelve months she had passed with us. 
She would plead with me. mournfully, to love her. 
and would say— ( It will make me very glad if you 
will call me mother.' I was the constant theme and 
burden of her thoughts. A little before she died 
her consciousness returned. I called her dear 
mother then, Agnes, and begged her to forgive my 
unkindness. But all my repentings and loving 
words could not stay her feet from treading the 
‘dark valley.' I am burdened still with the sad 
remembrance of my treatment of her. Agnes! 
wilt tbou choose to take upon thyself such a weari¬ 
some burden? Thou wilt do most honor to the 
memory of thy gentle mother, by following in her 
gentle ways.” 

Mrs. Wade sent a message to Mrs. Barton. It 
was just after dark when I reached home, and I 
went directly to “ her” room to deliver it. She was 
not there, but I heard her soft, clear voice in the 
uursery. 

“ Please, mama, tell us about your little Lizzie,” 
said Rose. Then I heard for the first time the story 
of a dear little prattler, three years old. whom God 
had taken to heaven five years before. “ Little 
Lizzie's papa has gone to heaven too.” the sweet 
voice added, ■■ and you know that you have a dear 
mama there.” 

“May be Lizzie’s papa, and rny mama, and little 
Lizzie, are keeping lionse together up there,” said 
speculative little Rose. 

- We will talk of these dear ones again.” was the 
only reply. “ 1 wish to have you think very often 
of your dear mama, whom we hope to meet some¬ 
time in that better land. Let us pray together now.'> 

Then came the “good night” kisses. When my 
step-mother entered her room 1 folt half constrained 
to throw my arms around her neck, and bog her to 
forgive me. and let uie call her mother, if she could 
do so after ail my coldness. But pride came, and I 
followed its bidding. I mecrly delivered Mrs. 
Wade's message and left the room with a formal 
“Good night. Mrs. Barton. ' I thought I saw tears 
ill her eyes as I went out, and had an impulse then 
to go hack, but pride said no, and pride conquered. 

I did not go on in my way with as self-satisfied a 
feeling after this. I lost my studied politeness, but 
my stubborn will would not sutler me to substitute 
gentle ways, so I must have been more disagreeable 
than ever, in the family. This state ol things con¬ 
tinued for a fortnight. Father’s wife asked me one 
morning to her room. Now, thought 1. there is to 
be an assumption of authority,—a long lecture, 
some penance, perhaps, and I was not prepared to 
hear her say. “Agnes, L am planning what I think 
will be a pleasant surprise to, your father, on his 
birth-day. To make it a success, 1 need your 
assistance. There is, you know, no large portrait 
of your mother. Russell, [the artist, is in town, 
and says he can paint a good likeness from the small 
ambrotype. It will help him very much to receive 
suggestions from you. and he would like your fre¬ 
quent attendance while he is engaged on it. Will 
you step into his rooms to-day with the ambrotype, 
and give him orders to commence the work imme¬ 
diately?” 

Do you think I threw my arms around her then 
and thanked her for her kind thoughtfulness? That 
was my first impulse: but something whispered in 
my heart. -She's trying to buy you,” so I said 
coldly, “I will do so.” 

Fattier invited me to his study, not long after, ne 
was very kind, but very firm, and the final under¬ 
standing was. that unless my behavior should be 
materially improved within a month, I must go 
three hundred miles away, to Miss McLawrie's 
strict boarding-school. But I made no promise of 
amendment- About this time many of my school¬ 
mates at Mrs. Lyman's Seminary were consecrating 
their young lives to the service ol God. One after 
another of them came to me, and told me with 
beaming faces of the preciousness of having Christ 
for a friend. I was deeply interested in all this: for 
I bad never forgotten my precious mother's last 
words to me. I tided to find the way to the Savior. 
but something seemed to hinder me. When I 
prayed for forgiveness, uo soft still voice whispered 
to my heart. *• Thy sins are forgiven thee.” I began 
to despair of ever finding that peace, that my com¬ 
panions spoke of “ as a river of joy." While in this 
state of mind I heard a sermon from the text, 
- Purge your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God.” One sentiment only I carried 
away with me. The preacher said. “ If we would 
serve God, we must first forsake any known wrong 
and make reparation, if possible: that so long as we 
clung to our sin, we could find no access to the ear 
of Gon.” Ever since my conversation with Mrs. 
Wade. I had felt that I was doing wrong. My 
step-mother's kindness had strengthened this opin¬ 
ion, and I resolved, while going home for church, to 
take this stumbling block out of the way. I could 
hardly wait for the morning. As soon as father had 
left the house I went directly to my step-mother. 

“ The picture has just come,” she said. “ Would 
you like to keep it in your room to-day?” So we 
carried it up stairs together. When we had re¬ 
moved the wrappings, it seemed to me that the loved 
face smiled approvingly upon me, with my new 
resolutions. 

“ It is perfect.” I said. “ But I wish to speak oj 
something else. I have wronged you — I see my 
error,— can you forgive me? Will you let me call 
you • mother now?" 

I heard no word in reply, but mother clasped 
me to her bosom and we wept together. After a 
little she talked with me very kindly and lovingly. 
Then she kissed me and would have gone, but I 
had another burden 


TUmcvtiscuicnts 


And I made stronger resolves than ever to make the 
new wife’s position as uncomfortable as possible. I 
shudder now to think how I hated her, determin¬ 
ing, before I saw her, never to regard her with any 
kindliness. Next day I went down stairs. Father 
looked sad. He seemed very cold toward me- 
That “miserable woman!” I thought again, and my 
hatred grew. A few days afterward, father had a 
private conference with cousin Matilda. I guessed 
what it was about. When he was gone, she said to 
me:- 1 “Agnes! 1 am very glad your father is going 
to marry. 1 told him three months ago that I must 
leave him, for with my poor health I am totally 
unfit to manage the children, and the care of the 
housekeeping is to® great a burden for me. I have 
heard of Mrs. Granger before, and think your 
lather has made a very wise selection.” 

“If you please, cousin Matilda, we will not talk 
about it In the first place, I cannot bear the 
thought of your leaving us. 
old loneliness back again; 
kind. Then, beside, 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 


BY GEORGK W. BUNGAY 


pORTABLE STEAM ENGINES 

manufactured by' 

A. A. WOOD & CO., 


The dim old woods, alt winter mute, 

Bow their young leaves once more to hear 

Tlie blue bird* soft and cheerful flute, 

And streams unfettered shouting near. 

The ground, baptized with crimson rain 
From patriot hearts to honor true. 

Is fragrant with sweet flowers again, 

Whose petals are red, white, and blue. 

Let the blue blossom lean it« head 
l pon the sod where sleeps the brave. 

And lilies white and roses red 
Breathe imltn upon the soldier's grave. 

The brand, blue wing of heaven unfurled. 

Shall shield the slumbering child of Mars, 

And lie who molds and guides the world 
Shall watch him with undumbering stars. 

JV. T. Tribune. 


It will bring all the 
and yon have been very 
I cannot be pleased with 
father's marrying. So, dear cousin, let’s not speak 
of it again.” 

After this everything seemed to go on as usual. 

I could not see any change in father's manner 
toward me, but I felt that he hud grown stern. Tn 
about two months be made another journey. After 
he had gone, cousin Matilda seemed to forget her 
invalid habits, and commenced house-cleaning, 
from “cellar to garret.” The first day I looked on 
while she superintended, and Biddy and Mrs. 
O’Riley did the work. Next morning she was sick 
from over-exertion. “Now that dear good woman 
will worry all day about this house cleaning.” I said 
to myself. “ I might oversee it, aud relieve her. 
But I am not going to assist in these preparations.' 
Then another thought, no better in itself, but bring¬ 
ing about better practical results, suggested itself 
“She shall not have it to say, as Mrs, Peabody 
doesj ‘they were in a most doleful condition here 
when I came. Everything was arranged according 
to the approved method of the representatives ot 
the Emerald Isle.” ’ 

“No! Mrs. Barton (sA<? and her wore beginning 
to be the common appellations with which I desig¬ 
nated her) should find that we were just as comfort¬ 
able and stylish hero without her presence as we 
could be with it.” With this new idea I set at work, 
and Mrs. O'Rilev and Biddy found a more ener¬ 
getic overseer than cousin Matilda had been. Such 
a taking up and putting down and cleaning of car¬ 
pets: such washing of paint and windows; such 
polishing and re-arranging of furniture as we 
accomplished, astonished even ourselves. Every 
household ornament was brought to light, and tried 
first here, and then there, until “just the right place” 
for it was at lenglb found. 

This was my first experience in the actual work 
of house-cleaning. Hitherto. 1 had been a looker 
on: but now, really enthusiastic, I entered wholly 
into the spirit of it. There was not a nook, or cor¬ 
ner, or cupboard, or closet, or drawer, or box, from 
the low attic to the coal cellar, that did not undergo 
a thorough renovation. All completed, Mi’s. O’Riley' 
was dismissed, saying, with her adieus. “ I don't see 
why Misthcr Barton should be afther Yvanling to 
marry, when he has rich a jewel of a house misthress 
as the young lady is, to bo sure.” Cousin Matilda 
“took a motherly pride in my performances, and 
remarked to occasional callers, that she thought 
there were but few girls of sixteen who had so good 
executive ability as 1. The baking was to be done. 
Cousin was not able to be in the kitchen: but she 
gave me full instructions, and I w as as proud as 
Biddy of the pastry our oven turned out. Every¬ 
thing was just ready on the day when father was to 
bring home his bride. Two hours before their arri¬ 
val 1 went to my room, telling cousin Matilda she 
might make whatever apology for me she chose, as 
I should not be down stairs again that night. The 
children had all been coaxed into long naps that 
afternoon, and sat up in eager anticipation of the 
arrival. Little Rosa's mourning dress had been 
replaced by a pink one. the bright colors of which 
seemed to afford her great delight, 

1 beard the carriage when it came. 1 heard the 
joyous exclamations of the children, and father’s 
happy, old fashioned laugh. The gleeful sounds 
angered me, and when occasionally there mingled 
with those the tones of a clear, soft, strange voice. I 
hated it. Bitter thoughts, like those I had indulged 
in Yvlien father came home from his previous jour¬ 
ney took possession of me again. “ I dare say.” I 
said to myself, “ father has not taken the trouble to 
inquire after me, after all 1 have been doing during 
his absence, too!” I did not sleep very much that 
night. When I entered Lite parlor next morning. 1 
found father alone there. He kissed me. and said, 
-Cousin Matilda told me lari night what a famous 
housekeeper you hare been.” He was about to add 
something more, w T hen his wife entered, and he said, 
“Mrs. Barton, this is our daughter Agnes! 
Agnes! your mother.” I mechanically extended 
my hand, but feigned not to notice her offered kiss. 

The children came bounding in. and were evi¬ 
dently already on the best of terms with Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton. Rose went to her with pretty, natural grace, 
and offered with her “Good morning, mama,” 
a greeting kiss. Willie was more shy, but evi- 
dently admired his new mama exceedingly. Even 
baby Stella said "Good morniiT. mama," as if she 
had practiced it for a year. “Just as 1 feared,” I 
thought to myself; “she has already stolen their 
affections from dear mother.”. They all seemed 
very happy at breakfast, but I kept silence. Father 
regarded my black dress and gloomy countenance 
very gravely, but I determined to follow' in the 
course 1 had marked out. Day after day passed, and 
the days lengthened into weeks, and “she” and I 
were still strangers. I kept my own room as much as 
possible, and w hen in her presence, hardly spoke, 
except in monosyllables. I took pains to wear the 
“deepest mourning,” which contrasted strangely 
with the bright spring robes in which the others 
were clad. 

Everybody in the village knew, of course, how 
matters stood. Mrs. Jenkinson was the first to 
speak of them to me. “Agnes, your conduct is 
making a great deal of talk!” she said. “Some 
folks pity you and say you are doing just right. 
But a'lnost everybody blames you. You would 
have more friends if yott would take off your black 
and say ‘ mother,' and it would stop the talk." 

“ Lot people talk if they choose. I thank them for 
honoring me with so much attention.” 

Miss Brown, an “ancient maiden," whose traps 
to catch the widower Lawrence, with seven chil¬ 
dren, were notorious, next took me to task. “ Mercy 
knows," she exclaimed, “ that it is no desirable 
place for your mother. Only a self sacrificing spirit 
of kindness and charity could prevail upon any one 
to go into such a family of children. You ought to 
call her 1 mother,’ and treat her like a mother, too.” 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

MY STEP-MOTHER AND I 


1 O W INTO cfe C O 

STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, 


FOR FARMS, PLANTATIONS, SCHOOL-HOUSES, &c. 

These Bellsbeine an alloy of Cast Steel, give out a more sharp, 
clear and much more sonorous sound, and arc of much strong¬ 
er metal than others in the market. 


Father had been away from us on a journey, and 
and we had given him a joyful welcome homo. 
Then cousin M atilda, our housekeeper, after put¬ 
ting the little ones to bed, retired herself, and he 
and I were left sitting together before the parlor 
grate. 

“I am so glad you are home again, dear Father.” 

ne did not seem to notice my remark. Presently 
he said, “I am very glad to have this opportunity 
for a little conversation alone with you. You under¬ 
stood, Agnes, that I Yvas absent on business?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ The business I have been transacting is of the 
greatest importance to myself, and to you. and to 
the younger children; aud the result of it is, that on 
my return home from my next journey, yon will 
have two to welcome instead of one. I think you 
will be pleased with the lady of my choice, and I 
am sure that you will do everything you can to 
make her position here a pleasant one.” 

lie seemed to expect some reply from ac, but his 
announcement was so unexpected that I sat lor a 
moment in stupid amazement. Then, suddenly 
comprehending what he had said. I answered:—“A 
short twelve month has not sufficed to make me for¬ 
get my dear, dead mother. It you have been able 
so soon to give to another her place in your heart, 
you are mistaken in expecting me to welcome her 
to our home.” 

“Agnes!” said my father, in a trembling voice, 
“you open afresh the wounds in my heart that no 
length of time can ever heal. In seeking for a wife, 
I have been urged by the interest of my children. 
She who has promised to come to lie a mother to 
you. has won my esteem by her excellent qualities 
of mind and heart. She 1ms buried her dearest 
friends, and—” 

I interrupted him —“I cannot listen to you, 
father—good night!” 

I hurried to my chamber, and throwing myself 
passionately upon my bed. cried until I was 
exhausted. Then I began to form plans for the 
future. They ran somewhat like this:—“I will 
leave home the night she comes. The moment she 
comes in at ouc door, I will go out at the other. I 
can not aud will not submit to a step-mother's 
authority. I can never see any one filling my pre¬ 
cious mother's place. But no! What will become 
of the little ones if I should go? I will not leave 
them. I would tell them all to rise up against the 
new authority, if I dared. But then father would 
certainly banish me somewhere, and that will not 
answer. There is one thing, however, I can and 
will do. I will be most freezingly polite to her. I 
will call her Mrs. Barton, but “mother,” never! 
She shall always know from my manner toward 
her, that I consider her an unwelcome intruder. 
Dear little Stella! she'll grow up believing that 
this woman is really her mother. My angel mother! 
all the little ones, I fear, will lose the precious 
memory of you; but your Agnes will churish it as 
the dearest treasure of her life.” 

I recalled the sad death scene of the year before. 
It seemed but as yesterday that it occurred. Mother 
had been ill tor some weeks. Nurse Willard had 
taken the principal care of her: but either father or 
I had been by her bedside during all the weary 
days and nights. The night before her departure, 
father had watched with her. He had just lain 
down after breakfast, when the nurse, casting a 
frightened glance toward the sick couch, exclaimed. 
“Run. Agnes, call yonr father.” 

“ Is mother worse?” 

“ Yes! dying! When you have called your father, 
bring the children in.” 

Nurse had spoken truly. Only a few brief part¬ 
ing words could the dear lips speak to us. 

“ God will comfort you. iny beloved husband. 
Your love has made my pathway very bright. I 
will wait for you in heaven." 

“For you. my sweet Agnes, your dying mother's 
last wish is, that you may love the Savior, and put 
your trust in nim. You have been a dutiful daugh¬ 
ter. Good bye!” 

“ Be a good girl, Rose, and meet dear mamma in 
heaven.” she said to my little sister eight years old. 

“ Willie, you'll not forget mamma, darling, will 
you?” Five-year-old Willie looked around, 
oppressed with a vague fear, and sobbed aloud as 
the pale lips kissed him for the last time. 

Then nurse brought baby Stella, the darling of 
our flock, who had been with us just a year. Mother 
kissed the smiling little one: oh, so fondly! looked 
around again upon ns all, whispered a sweet and 
last good bye, then her eyes closed. We heard 
her sav, “Jesus. I come,” and in another momeni 
she was gone. I recalled the sad scene over ami 
over again. 

The old-fashioned clock in the diningroom pealed 
out the departing hours. Twelve, then one—two— 
three—four—and five; still I lay thinking, and weep¬ 
ing, until I heard the breakfast bell. I attempted 
to rise, but found myself sick and laint. Cousin 
Matilda came up to my room to inquire after me. 
She was alarmed at my appearance. I know she 
would tell father that I seemed very ill. But during 
the long, long day, as 1 lay there with my terrible 
headache, father did not come to me. Before, when 
I had been sick, ho had bathed my head, and read 
to me, and cared for me' like a tender mother. 
This thought made me led more bitter toward the 
woman lie had said he should marry. “ So soon,” 
I said to myself, “ she has come between father and 
his children.” I repeated the old couplet: 

“ A mother's a mother all the days of her life ; 

A father’s a father tiU he finds a new wife 


She has just been to me with her precious words 
of love and counsel. I leel stronger for them. She 
has been a constant blessing to me since I gave my¬ 
self up to her guiding care. Her good instructions 
will go with me. God bless her, and may he bless 
till good step-mothers, and turn the hearts of their 
children toward them. 

Rochester, N. Y ■ 1862. 


For Moore's Rural New-Y'orker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 1, 7,15, 19 is a girl’s name. 

My 2, 6, 5. 13, 14, 15 is the name of a’planet. 

My 3. 17,18, 3 is the name of a Icing. 

My 4. 3, 3. 25,16 is the name of a Commodore. 

Mv 5, 25, 8. 2, 3 is the name of a poet. 

My 9, 22, 12, 27, 10 is the name of a signer of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. 

My 20, 21, 11, 24,16, 15 was a hero of the Revolution. 

My 23, 10, 12 is not dry. 

My 18,1 : 22, 7,16 was a U. S. Senator. 

My whole is a proverb. 

Bellevue, Ohio, 1862. Ella L. Cook. 

J3?” Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

AN ANAGRAM. 


Imasdt lite simst 
Nda loedset rfsost 
Hwti rbaets rwitss 
Dan tsuotset aobtss 
Eh htursst ihs itssf 
Ganiast liet opsst 
Nad tsill snisist 
Eh eess eht hgsots, 

Monroe, Green Co., YVis., 1862. B. YV. Pritchard. 

[Tjf” Answer in two weeks. 


QARPETINGS. 

2 .Y 0 PIECES NEW CARPETINGS Flip. SPRING Busi¬ 
ness, comprising beautiful styles and new designs. 

OTTLt STOCK 

If more complete in variety than can be found in one house in 
the Suite. Many' pattern- are designed and manufactured ex¬ 
pressly for ourselves, aud arc* not to be found elsewhere. 
ELEGANT WILTONS. ROYAL VELVETS; 

Bigelow and English Brussels 
English Tapt-strrs, American do: 

Lowell, Hartford, and other best makes; 

Extra Imperial 3 Ply- ; 

Extra .Superline Inurun- 
Common uo. 

Wool and Worsted do. 

Cotton and Wool. 

STAIR CARPETS, 

From Is fid to $2,150 per Yard: 

FLOOR CLOTHS in beautiful designs; 

DRUGGETS, i 6. S, ID and 12-4 wide; 

Feltings, Dutch Wool, Ilepip; 

In fact, every Wind of Carpeting the market affords. 

Our arrangement.- with maou&clurer* are such that we shall 
be in daily receipt of goods direct from the looms, for the next 
90 day?, making our slock very attractive at all times. 

We purchase for cash of the makers, which enables us to sell 
a; low as any house in the State. 

ALSO. 

Manufacturer- and dealers .n Husk, Hair, Palm Leaf, aud Sea 
Grass Mattresses. 

Feather Bah and Pillows, made to order, of Pure Live Geese 
Feathers, 

V-p~ Carpet Ware Rooms. 35 State St. Rochester. N. Y. 
636-eotf HOWE A ROGERS. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 


How far from the surface of a ball (12) twelve feet in diame¬ 
ter must a light stand to light one-fifth (1-5) of the surface? 
And how near to each other can two such lights stand, and 
each one light different fifths? J. D. II. 

Vadham’s Mills, N. Y., 1862. 

Answer in two weeks. 


KIDDLES AND CONUNDRUMS 


I came to a field and couldn't get through it, 

So I went to school and learnt how to do it.—Fence. 

Why is a kiss like a sermon? It requires two heads and an 
application. 

Why are teeth like verbs? They are regular, irregular, and 
defective. 

Was Eve high or low church? Adam thought her Eve- 
angelical. 

If a bear were to go into a linendraper’s shop, what would 
he want? He would want muzzlin’. 

Why is it impossible for a person who lisps to believe in the 
existence of young ladies? lie takes every Miss for a Myth. 

When are weeds not weeds? When they become widows. 

Is what part of the Loudon Times can we find broken 
English? In the bankrupt list. 

IVhat part of a fish is like the end of a book? The fin-is. 

Which of the English monarebs had most reason to com¬ 
plain of his laundress? John, when liis baggage was lost in 
the 'Wash. 

When was Napoleon most shabbily dressed? When he 
was out at Elba (elbow.) 

What fish is most valued by a happy .wife? Herring. 

W hat part of a fish weighs most? The scales. 


I NEW AND IMPORTANT 
l i n\t :ntk in, 

BY DOUGLAS BLY, M. D. 


j ffi By frequent dissections Dr. Bt.v has 

111 succeeded in embodying the principles of 

1? the natural lee in an artificial one, and in 

y giving it lateral, or side motion, at the 

W ankle, the same as the natural one. By 

so doing he has produced the most com- 
,4 plot* and successful i nventiim ever attain¬ 
ed ed in artificial legs 

A pamphlet containing full description 
and illustrations can he had without charge, bv Addressing 
DOUGLAS BLY. M. I).. 

fi37-tf Rochester. X. 17; or, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


\ fUIAE TREES WOTi SXVI ,E — 30,000 large, 
it straight, thrifty Apple Trees. 4 years old. and in excellent 
condition for transplanting, far snhnt a law pm •■. as they must 
be removed from the premi-eBbefore the first of May next For 
particulars apply to Thomas Smith. Frances St. Rochester, or 
address C. U. ROGERS, Palmyra. N Y. 

Palmyra, Feb. 27. 15K2. 634-tf 


A I.K STOCKS.-1,000.000 one vear.-and 2.tX».W0 
. V two rears old Apple 'locks, at from #1 fit leg'l l*) r> 1 'ill. 

Our Stocks are unsurpassed, nnd we offer them for cash at the 
above w ar prices ENSIGN A FORD, 

614-tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Ericsson's Monitor. 
Answer to Charade:—Eyeless. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem:—$1,500. 


Traveling Agent- A librrnl ~.ilary aud expenses,paid, or com¬ 
mission allowed. Aihtre**, with stamp. ll.iRRIS BKOTIIEK.S, 

I 7_vli NT FOR. riA I Afi — about 38 acres of land I ring 
’ on the ruual li* miles front Fairport, Monroe Co. The sou 
is a sanfiv loam, and well watered. House nearly new and large 
enough lot a small family. There is a young orchard on the 
premises. Price. S2,3t«, 8500 down and the balance, on long time. 
For Dtrffirr particular* address T , .. , r 

Feb.27.lt®* f(84-tfj C. H. ROGERS, Palmyra, N Y. 


rpHE REST ADVERTISING 

_L MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once. TENS or thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmer?. Horticulturists, etc., nnd thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics. Manufacturers and Professional Men. throughout 
the loyal States, should give the RURAL a trial. As the business 
season .s at hand. Now is the Timk for all w ho w ish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the bill mediums —nnd that 
the above is first of its many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen. Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, &e., Wholesale Merchants, Edncatiouallustitutious, 
Publishers. Land imd Insurance Companies, Agencies, Ac.. &C., 
in various parts of the country, can attest. 

[ From the Xr w Turk Daily World, Feb. 15, lcfi‘2.) 
Moore's Ruual New-Yorker comes to os freighted with 
it* usual amount of information, valuable, not to tanners alone, 
jmt to all who take an interest in the improvements of the 
time- For vt-u-s it has maintained an enviable position as r. 
family nea sjraper. and we an- gratified learn that it-pi -.- 
pecks’were never better Ilian they are at ta* present brae. \\ r 
Commend it in lire notice of those of our readers who Like an 
interest in agricultural hud horticultural matter-, and. wc may 
iidd, lo advertisers who desire to reach the fiiruuug communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

f From the Xew York Daily Times.] 

MOORE S Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and offers a 
verv excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
eitv who desire to reach those sections. It is an aide and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved. 

[From the Xew York Daily Tribune.] 

We don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money Mr Moore charges 35 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don't know 
the circulation of the Rural New-Yorker. but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY- WEEKLY, 

JS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

BY D. D. T. MOOltE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TEERIMS I IN -AriDVATSTCBl : 

Two Dollars a Year.—T o Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for So, Six, and one Dee to club agent, 
for $10; Ten. and one free, for 315; Fifteen, and one free, for $-1. 
Twenty, and one free, for $25; and any greater number at same 
rate—only $1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-Offices as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers seut to the British Province*, 
our Canadian agent* and iriends must add 12i* cents per copy to 
the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe, Ac., is $2.50—including postage. 

Tn(4 Legal Rave of Postage ns the Rural New- 
Yorker is only 3'i cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
except Monroe county, where it goee free.! and 6 * 1 cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at t le 


Would mother pray with 
me. that God. too, would smile upon me and own 
me as His child?” 

Even as we knelt together the answer came. And 
when we arose l said. “ O, mother, God has heard. 
I know he has forgiven me, my heart is so light.” 

Mother kissed me again and said, "Agnes, your 
angel mother is rejoicing with ns now." As she 
left me I said, “ If you please, mother, you may 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y.-FOR THE AYEEK ENDING SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1862, 


1 WHOLE NO. 641 


a proper system, with the drains not too closely 
connected; always keeping one consideration in 
mind — not to study an artificial position, hut to 
take nature’s surface; and as nature makes the fall 
of the land, let the workmen take the cut. 


tages of tillage, to the methods by Which tillage is to 
be obtained. Among the earliest suggestions of 
cultivation by steam power was that of reducing by 
its means the soil to tilth at once. The land was to 
bo torn down a3 the deal is torn down at the saw¬ 
mill; though before the machine it may have been 
as hard and firm as wood, behind the tool, as it 
advanced at, work, it was to lie as light and fine as 
sawdust. But it has at length been found that it is 
better because cheaper, and more perfect, too, to 
leave this last refinement of the tillage process to 
the weather, which does it without cost. The land 
is now torn — smashed up — or moved and thrown 
about by plow* or grubber in great clods and lumps. 
This is best done in dry autumn weather, and thus 
it lies till spring. Certainly no climate is better 
adapted for cheap tillage than the English: the 
rains and frosts of winter following a dry Septem¬ 
ber and October, must penetrate and thrust asunder 
the clung and hardened masses of the soil. No two 
particles shall remain adhering to each other, if you 
only give room and opportunity to the cheapest and 
most natural disintegrator in the world. No rasp, 
or saw. or mill will reduce the indurated land to 
soft and wholesome tilth so perfectly as a winter’s 
frost. And all that you need to attain its perfect 
operation is, first to provide an outlet for the water 
when it comes, by an efficient drainage of the sub¬ 
soil; and then to move the land while dry, and 
break it up into clods and fragments, no matter how 
large they be, and leave them tor alternate rain and 
droutb and frost and thaw to do their utmost. 


four ounces; tincture of matico, two ounces; water, 
one pint. Divide into four parts, and give one por¬ 
tion every four hours. The same may he used for 
calve-', only in smaller quantity. 

Having devoted so much space to such of our 
correspondent's queries as need immediate attention, 
we will leave the carrot question open for Rural 
correspondents, and hope they will give their views 
and experiences thereupon. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER 


THE LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL. LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


lime. Half an ounce of the powder in a gallon of 
water will give a solution of sufficient strength. 
Tonics should on no account’be neglected, but be 
administered simply to rouse to action the languid 
or almost lifeless powers of the animal. Preven¬ 
tion of this malady is the only cure worth notice. 
A piece of short or inferior keep, should be reserved 
as a digesting place in which the cattle may be 
occasionally turned to empty and exercise them¬ 
selves. Those observed to advance very fast, may 
be bled monthly, for several months; but occasional 
purges of alterative medicines would prevent those 
diseases which take their rise in over-repletion and 
accumulation, and are far better than bleeding. 

The other system, whose great exponent in our 
countryis Dr. Dadd, is deserving of extreme scrutiny 
at the hands of breeders. In the opinion ol Dr. D., 
this is an epizootic affection, and, like most diseases 
of that character, its pathology is obscure. Indeed, 
Dr. D. thinks that wo know as little concerning its 
causes as we do about those promotive of cholera, 
influenza potato rot. etc. The only way to prevent 
its appearance is to keep cattle in a physiological 
condition by proper attention to breeding, feeding, 
rearing, and housing. Animals in a perfectly 
healthy slate are certain to enjoy immunity from it 
and other diseases. Dr. Dadd considers it unfortu¬ 
nate that Black Leg should ever have been classed 
as an inflammatory affection, “lor the error has led 
to a system of practice as disastrous as the cattle 
plague." He quotes from Youatt, (whose mode of 
treatment we have already given,) and wonders 
“how any creature can survive such barbarous 
treatment” Blood-letting and purging have no 
good effect in a disease so prostrating as this, and 
which runs its course to mortification so rapidly. 
The proper mode is to furnish, life-sustaining agents ; 
not deplete and weaken the animal economy. 

The course of treatment pursued by Dr. D. is thus 
commenced 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


CHURCH SPIRES vs. TREES. 

I have been amused, puzzled and vexed, several 
times during my short life, at the vandalous talk of 
thoughtless, though good-hearted men—intelligent, 
though having uneducated eyesight. One or two 
such instances, of more recent occurrence, have 
determined me to say something about it, lor I deem 
it a matter of general importance. 

I remember that I once read, in an English work 
(Gilpin's, I think.) on landscape gardening, an 
amusing illustration of the manner in which “joys 
forever " are abandoned or are sacrificed in order to 
secure to their possessor “ an extended view." The 
owner of a fine place, beautifully elevated and 
wooded, with desirable openings here and’ there, 
affording pictures of much beauty, was informed by 
a visitor that he might, if he chose, from ht3 lawn 
see seven churches, by removing the trees that hid 
them. The trees were sacrificed, the lawn laid bare, 
and the writer says lie afterwards found the propri¬ 
etor seated on a Imre lawn, contemplating through a 
telescope the seven churches! It is not 3ix months 
since t stood on an elevated prairie, skirted by a 
beautiful grove. An extended landscape lay before 


The P.vral New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity. Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes hia per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected wit h the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people of 
intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural. Literary and Family Newspaper 
In America. _ 

ty For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


NOTES AND INQUIRIES 


Uinta ou the Potato Disease. 

From an elaborate article in a recent number 
of the Journal of the IFesf of England Society, on 
the potato culture, from the pen of Dr. Lang, in 
which many curious and important truths are dis¬ 
cussed, the following may be regarded as conclu¬ 
sions deduced from Ids treatment of the whole 
subject: 

1. The desirability of early planting in dry, clean, 
and well-prepared ground. 

2. That white potatoes are least liable to the 
disease, and therefore to be preferred to the colored 
sorts. 

3. That the soil in no case produces or influences 
the disease. 

4. Tbat the disease is of a fungoid character, 
investing many varieties of plants and increased in 
activity by atmospheric causes. 

5. That all heterogeneous manures are injurious. 

6. That lime and salt, raised in the proportion of 
eight tuns of lime with three hundred weight of 
common salt, is the best manure; and this is the 
proportion used to the acre. 

7. That potatoes that ripen earliest should be 
exclusively grown. 

5- That as soon as the disease appears, earthing 
up the stalks repeatedly with line earth from the 
center of the trench, is the only effectual preventive 
to its ravages. To this operation the author conse¬ 
quently attaches the greatest importance. 

9. That when exhumed, sunlight appears to arrest 
the progress of the murrain, and prevents the fur¬ 
ther decomposition of the tuber. 

Without committing ourselves to all the above 
statements and suggestions, some of which are, we 
think, doubtful or open to well-founded objections, 
the attentive reader will find much useful material 
for thought, which, if carefully considered, cannot 
fail to impart valuable aid in coming to sound 
conclusions, as far as our confessedly limited aud 
imperfect knowledge will as yet permit, on this 
very important and equally difficult subject 


pints of hartshorn, four drachms; 
tar water, one quart; tincture of bloodroot, one 
ounce. Mix the hartshorn and tar water first, then 
add the bloodroot. Drench. (No. 1.) The object in 
giving the hartshorn is to decarbonize the blood, and 
impart healthy stimulus to the nutrient system of 
blood vessels and nerves. Should the animal exhibit 
any lameness in the back or hind quarters, apply oil 
of cedar, two ounces; sulphuric ether, two ounces: 
tincture of capsicum, one ounce; cod liver oil, six 
ounces. First mix the two oils, then add the ether, 
and shake thoroughly: lastly, add the tincture. 
The object in applying this preparation is to arouse 
capillary action, and thus prevent the engorgements, 
which, according to the best authorities, are every¬ 
where found. 

Four hours after giving dose. No. 1, drench the 
patient with the following:—Liquid tar, one ounce: 
glycerine, four ounces; thin gruel, one quart. This 
dose may be repeated, if the urgency of the case 
demands it, at intervals of four hours, until symp¬ 
toms of improvement are observable. The tar is a 
powerful antiseptic, preventing decomposition. em¬ 
physema, and mortitf*B.tiori. All sores and ulcers 
must be dressed with pyroligneous acid, and kept 
constantly sprinkled with powdered bioodrooL All 
abscesses must be punctured with a thumb lancet, 
their contents evacuated by pressure, and syringed 
with soap suds, and their cavities crammed with fine 
salt Should any sores or ulcers be observed about 
the muzzle, mouth, or throat, tincture of matico is 
the remedy, or liquid tar: one ounce of the same 
may be introduced into the mouth of the patient ; it 
will surely do good. If the patient is weak and 
debilitated, tonics are indicated; goldenseal, in two 
drachm doses, may be incorporated in the food, in 
direct ratio to the urgency of the case. 

Scorns in Calves is attended with much acidity 
of the stomach, and a corrective of this peculiarity 
is first needed, by the administration of a mild pur¬ 
gative, and afterwards by the use of chaik. We have 
heretofore given a mode of treatment which has. we 
believe, given satisfaction where tried, and now 
republish the same. Two ounces of castor oil, or 
three ounces of Epsom salts, may be given. Opium, 


• THE HOW AND WHEREFORE.’ 

“In a horticultural article in Yol. XII, No. 40, you are 
rather hard upon farmers, yet perhaps no more so than the 
case warrants. Yet farmers as a class are uot so destitute of 
• common seuse' as to not tell the difference between good 
and poor farming; but what they do wish to know, is the how 
and wherefore. For instance, in thu article referred to, speak¬ 
ing of a certain orchard, j ou say it was only half cared for! 
I believe t speak within bounds, when I say that one-half of 
the farmers do not know what even this is. Will you not give 
them tiie moduli operand! in successful practice? ' 

The above is an extract from a letter from Colum¬ 
bia county, N. Y., just received. It purports to 
have been written by a young farmer, whose avowed 
object is to add to his fund of knowledge. 

Inasmuch as I briefly gave, in the very article 
referred to, the main features in the successful prac¬ 
tice of orchardists in the West; and inasmuch as 
the whole practice in detail has been given, again 
and again, in papers, reports and fruit-books, it 
seems to me a work of supererogation to attempt to 
give even the outlines of good Orchard Culture. 

But l will do it, because it is timely to do so, and 
because it may benefii somebody. 1 shall speak in 
general terms: with no reference to any particular 
locality, and condense as much as may be: 

1. The site of an orchard should be as high as 
possible, the ground thoroughly drained, aud in 
good tilth—that is. clean, lich, and well and deeply 
pulverized. 

2. Good trees, of varieties suited to the climate 
and market, should be planted carefully; and as a 
rule, the directions of the nurseryman of whom the 
trees am purchased, in regard to plrfntiug, should 
be followed to the letter: intelligent nurserymen 
usually give such directions. 

3. Good culture is clean thorough culture; it is 
stirring the soil: it is planting in beans, potatoes, 
corn, or other hoed crops, and thoroughly attending 


Benefits of Autumn Plowing. 

The English farmers have been discussing, like 
our own, the advantages presented by the different 
seasons for performing this peculiar labor of the 
farm, and we extract the arguments presentedlin 
the London Agricultural Gazette, in favor of autumn 
plowing. That journal says: 

The tillage and drainage of the soil are very 
closely related to each other. So, indeed, are the 
tillage uud manuring the Soil. And these, not 
merely as cause and effect are related — though 
drainage does enable tillage, and tillage does alter 
composition — but as being operations of the same 
class and kind. Aud thus Mr. Bailey Denton, 
though engaged in a lecture upon land drainage, 
could not help referring to the steam plow a the 
great tillage implement of the future. And we had 
from him. too, the striking fact bearing on the com¬ 
position of a fertile soil, that in a state of perfect 
tilth, one-quarter ot its bulk is air. 

Mr. Smith, of Luis-Weedon, says that in all clay 
soils containing the mineral elements of grain, 
perfect tilth dispenses with the need of manuring: 
and there cannot be a doubt that a deep and thor¬ 
ough tillage enables soil to draw immensely on the 
stores of vegetable food contained in air and rain. 

The. Messrs. Hardy say that perfect tilth dis- 
I penses with the need of drainage, and there can be 
but little doubt that deep and thorough tillage 
facilitates the operation of whatever drainage may 
exist, whether it be natural or artificial. 

In both these ca^es the useful lesson is well 
taught, that it is true economy rather to put the 
cheap and copious storehouse of Nature’s agencies 
to its full use, than by laborious and costly artificial 


Entering upon an explanation of his plan of drain¬ 
age, he avowed himself to be a deep drainer, and to 
have been so for the lust thirty years. He remem¬ 
bered to have been laughed at for placing a main 
drain thirteen feet deep, lu the place where he had 
carried on his operations, the surface drainage had 
been attempted by one after another most unsuc¬ 
cessfully, but the needs still remained just the same, 
and could not be cured, lie, however, having 
plenty of energy, and the owner placing at his dis¬ 
posal plenty of money, he had succeeded in restor¬ 
ing an estate which bad been represented as irre¬ 
claimable. He fell pleased that he had succeeded, 
because the old men of the day gone by were unable 
to find out the secret. He found it out thus: that 
while others were content with mere surface-drains, 
ho dug deeper and deeper until he came down to 
the spring?. He made a deep main drain, while his 
general drainage was about four feat, though on 
coming into die farm he found his neighbors drain¬ 
age about two leet. He felt that the land he had 
drained was drained efficiently. H© advised that 
land should not be drained in small portions, aud 
with furrows; but oven in a clay soil, to allow the 
moisture to pass quickly through, as if through a 
colander, without leaving any of it to adhere to the 
surtace. If the water was required to be carried off 
the surface, it must be dune by plowing on a fiat 
surface, and whatever draining was done on stiff 
land was required to be done deep. On meadow 
land it was necessary to be careful, and to drain on 


the stomach: the mouths of the vessels that are 
pouring out all this mucus and blood must be stop¬ 
ped; and we have not a more po werful or useful 
medicine than this. It acts by removing the irrita¬ 
tion about the orifices of the ©xhalent vessels, and 
when this is effected, they will cease to pour out so 
much fluid. Other astringents may be added, and 
carminative mingled with the whole, to recall the 
appetite and rouse the bowels io bcalihy action. The 
following medicine will present the best combina¬ 
tions of all these things: Take prepared chalk, two 
drachms; powdered opium, ten grains; powdered 
catechu, half a drachm; ginger, half a drachm; 
essence of peppermint, five drops. Mix, and give 
twice every day in hall a pint of gruel. This will 
be the proper dose for a call from a fortnight to two 
months old. If the animal is older the dose may be 
increased one-half 

Dr. Dadd, in his Diseases of Cattle , says that when 
sucking calves are under treatment, the mother 
should have a lew doses of the following compound: 
Finely-powdered charcoal, eight ounces; lime water. 










orchard with Email grain or the grasses. Trees 
need culture as much as corn, if wo would have 
them produce fruit; and culture pays, when applied 
to the orchard, as well as when expended in the 
corn-field. 11 is a practice in some places, to seed a 
portion of the space between the rows of trees with 
rod clover, in order to dwarf the growth and throw 
tho tree into bearing. The object is usually 
attained; but good cultivators, in such cases, do not 
allow the clover within five or six feot of either side 
of the tree. And there are other good cultivators, 
who are careful to give good thorough culture early 
in the season, and abstain from any culture late in 
the season, who do not sow clover at all, who claim 
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greater the quantity of fruit, and the longer the tree 
boars and lasts when it does begin to bear. There 
is something in this theory that deserves attention. 
But there is a difference, in this respect, iound 
among the different varieties. Some trees arrive at 
an age ot puberty much earlier than others. Those 
latter, if forced to produce fruit before their time, 
are Injured thereby; the fruit is produced at an 
expense of their vitality. 

5. I recommend to my friend, who has provoked 
thus much from me on this subject, that he get some 
such work as Parry s Fruit-Book, Elliott's American 
Fruit-Grower's Guide, or almost any other standard 
fruit book, and study it thoroughly. Money invested 
in this way is well invested, if works thus obtained 
are carefully studied. No one, however, should 
adopt all that is written, or practice, literally, all 
that is recommended. The current publications, by 
their record of experience and experiment, will lono 
down and modify the practical recommendations of 
standard authors. But there are certain laws and 
principles upon which practice is based that do not 
change. These are first to be learned. 

-- 

BRIEF AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Coal Oil for Lice on Cattle.— Having found, 
by experiment, that coal oil will kill lice on cattle, 
and their eggs to boot, I take this opportunity to 
state the same, through the Rural, for the benefit 
of those whose cattle are thus troubled. I took my 
oil can and poured a stream from Lead to tail. In 
four hours it had spread nearly all over the animal, 
and the lice were all dead where it had touched. 
Three weeks have passed, and there is not a louse 
to be found. I consider it a perfect success.— Wm. 
R. Mills, Hume , Alleghany Vo., N. ¥., 1862. 

New Mode of Feeding Calves, — Having 
learnefl a new way of feeding calves, which may be 
of interest to some reader of the Rural, f send it 
herewith. They can be fed, with very little trouble, 
out of a bottle, simply putting the bottle (the mouth 
ot which should not be too large) into the calves’ 
mouth. After having been fed a few times, they 
will run to you at the first sight of the bottle, full as 
quick as any old toper will run for liis d rink.— Mason 
W. Hall, Hanford's Landing, N. I 7- ., 1802. 

Tub “Hilling” Practice Detrimental.— 
Having noticed an article, in a recent issue of the 
Rural, in relation to the growth and management 
of Chinese sugar-cane, particularly its mode of cul¬ 
tivation, I am led to the query:—Should it bo hilled 
up, or should tho soil be kept level? My experience 
is. when the soil is wlmt it should be, viz., sufficiently 
dry, neither cane, corn, potatoes, etc., should be 
hilled, but kept ^jurfeetly level. My mode is to put 
the manure I design to use on the surface, before 
plowing or spading, and plow or spade deep and 
thoroughly, and plant so that, when the seed is cov¬ 
ered the top is level with the general surface. 
When up. 1 commence using the hoe, and, as the 
plant increases in growth, loosen the soil deeper, or 
pulverize more thoroughly, but leave the surface 
perfectly level. Thus the dew or rain will be equal¬ 
ized; whereas, when hilled, the rain particularly 
will gather in pools between the plants or hills, and 
thereby destroy the equalization of the purpose 
of dews and rain. Again, in the mode of keeping 
the surface level, the sun also does its office more per¬ 
fectly upon the soil. My experience is, that by the 
above mode of level culture, at least of corn and cab¬ 
bage, mine are not inferior to my neighbors’. I hope 
to hear from farmers or any one who may deem the 
question of importance.—I. Fink, Buldwinsdlle, N. 
T., 1802. 

Stretches in Siieep.— As I havo just cured a 
valuable Spanish Merino lamb, attacked with the 


a greater amount of carbonic acid is given to the 
lungs than they can dispose of by setting free the 
carbonic acid gas —which is a process of combustion 
—and the excess of carbonic add is deposited in the 
form of fat. 1 believe that the only reason one may 
have for feeding iood already fermented is, that 
during the process of its fermentation or digestion 
in tho stomach, this organ may become so distended 
as to give the animal an aversion to his food. Now, 
this may be easily guarded against by feeding ashes 


whole field is harrowed and marked before you can 
commence planting. In harvesting corn, I think 
the simple corn jack, defcrilsid some time ago in the 
Rural, worth the subscription price yearly, even in 
harvesting only four or six acres. Farmer. 

Luzerne Co., Penn., 1S62. 

MAPLE SUGAR MAKING-VINEgIr. 

Noticing an inquiry in regard to making maple 
sugar, and seeing that none of the methods given 
are just like mine, 1 will add my mite. Have the 
sirup perfectly clear by settling; to every pail of 
simp use three eggs, lightly beaten, stirred into two 
teacupfuls of sweet milk; stir into the sirup while 
cold; beat gradually, and skim as soon as it boils, 
or it will boil in, and then it will be necessary to 
strain again. Then lollow the directions given in 
Rural of March. 

I use settlings and skimmings for vinegar. The 
settlings are made very thin with water, and then 
settled again and drained off carefully for the 
skimmings. Rut them in a kettlo, with as much 
water, and boil half or three-quarters of an hour; 


about, four times as many rotten tubers as either of 
the rows that had their tops cut off, or the one that 
had its tops pulled off by hand. Not only that, but 
the tubers that were not injured were no larger than 
the tubers were in the former rows; thus showing 
conclusively that they had not grown any after their 
tops became diseased, and that it would have been 
better to have cut their tops, thereby checking the 
disease before it extended to the tul>ers. 

Some farmers recommend digging immediately 
after the tops begin to show signs of the disease. 
But I prefer culling their tops and leaving the 
tubers in the ground till quite, la to in the fall, for 
two reasons. First, they keep their flavor better 
than they would if exposed to the air. .Second, 
there are sometimes tubers that have been iflocnlated 
with the disease, which cannot be discovered if dug 
immediately, and it put in the cellar, or in heaps in 
this way, will cause the destruction of many tubers 
that were free from disease at the time of digging. 

Sorrel and other Weeds. 

The Massachusetts Ploughman says: “Where 
the soil is free of rocks, there is no danger of sorrel 


then strain ; move about carefully at first, instead of prevailing to any extent A good plow, well held, 


or carbonate of lime, which will neutralize the adds squeezing. When nearly drained out, squeeze care- will bury it deep enough to prevent its appearance 
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in the stomach when neeesaary. 

By fermentation before feeding we havo carbonic 
acid formed, and being exposed to the air the gas is 
set free, and there is lessof the acidor tat-producing 
element, introduced into the system. Now, if the 
process ami degree of fermentation can be regulated 
in the stomach, is it not better to have it thus take 


fully, and tho liquid can all lie saved. 

For vinegar, have the liquid strong enough to 
bear up an egg readily; thon use “mother” or vin¬ 
egar plant, if you can get them; but it will “make” 
without anything if kept warm. It takes quite a 
length of time to sour this sufficiently; the weaker 
it is, the quicker it will make. I never have slimy 


through the summer, provided that some valuable 
plant is encouraged to take its place. Every decent 
soil will bear something in the course of tho summer; 
and when the farmer neglects to improve his land, 
he must expect to find it green with some kind of 
vegetation. A good growth of clover will bury all 
the sorrel and smother it for a whole season. A 


into the blood, there will be less of it exposed to the 
air by way of the lungs, and consequently a greater 
excess left to produce the desired result. 

Gates, N. T., 1862. E. M. P. 


Steuben Co., N. Y. 


B. Bajitoh. buckwheat will grow in poor soils.” 


MORE ABOUT SHEEP. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I notice an inquiry 
in the Rural of March 1st, as to what breed of sheep 
is most profitable for a middle-sized flock in Indiana. 
1 answer, unhesitatingly, the Spanish Merino. Bet¬ 
ter than the French, because they are more hardy 
and not so long legged. Neither are they as apt to 
gaunt up. I think tho Spanish will shear the most, 
with ordinary keeping, per head. The. wool on the 
French is so long that a large quantity of oil and 
dirt may be worked into it for the purpose of making 
an extraordinary fleece, One in this vicinity, when 
tho French fever raged so high, was made to shear 
I twenty-seven pounds. 

The only breeds that can make anything like a 
fair show of competition with tho Spanish, are the 
South-Downs, Leicesters, and that class of mutton 
shcej), and they can do it only when they have a good 
mutton market near by. So I conclude the Spanish is 
tho breed for the Western States, without going into 
particulars why. If I wore, to start a new flock, I 
would buy some good hearty ewes that sheared 
pretty heavy fleeces. Such could be bough!, most 
likely, for $8 to $5 in M ichigan, and for such ones the 
Vermont sheep peddlers would ask from $8 to $12. 
I would prefer to buy good strong ewes, not quite 
full blood, at a low rate, and depend on using a 
good, heavy-fleeced Spanish buck to improve the 
flock. The fleece of said buck should weigh, when 
sheared, ten days after brook-washing, from twelve 
to fifteen pounds. a. j. w. 

Hayfield, Crawford Co., Fa., 1862. 

BLINDNESS IN SHEEP. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Who ever saw or 
heard of an instance of sheep becoming blind in the 
spring of the year, when in good order, and not 
over five years of age? A few days since 1 noticed 
one of my best sheep, a large English ewe, apart 
from tho (look, and on examination tbund her stone 
blind. She had little inclination to eat, so 1 pre¬ 
pared a little wet meal and salt, of which she ate 
but sparingly. I then Rut tar on her nose, but all 
to no purpose, for in about three days she died. 
Another followed in the same way, both having in 
them twin lambs. On examination I found a small 
strong substance, about the size and form of a bean, 
hanging fast to the inwards, which I feared might 
have arisen from feeding black and damaged beans. 

I havo fed my sheep as usual, on hay through the 
winter, giving a little grain in the spring before 


above disease, simply by putting her out by herself lambing time. I feed no more beans, and no more 


and running her until she was pretty well tired, I 
thought perhaps I might benefit some Rural read¬ 
ers by giving them my experience with this disease. 
When 1 was a boy, my father frequently lost a sheep 
with the stretches, and I had the sorry job of pulling 
its wool; but after hearing that they might be easily 
cured by “exercising them thoroughly,” we acted 
accordingly, and have lost none since. In the case 
of the lamb mentioned above, I feared my remedy 
would fail, as the first chase did but little good, ap¬ 
parently, and 1 had to repeat the operation, after 
which she was eating in a few minutes.—M. II. B., 
Tomhannock, liens. Co., N. Y., 1862. 

Original Horse Liniment, for Cuts, Bruises, 
Flesh Wounds, Etc.—O il wormwood, one ounce; 
aqua ammonia, half an ounce; alcohol, one pint; 
rub on parts affected. The above is good for both 
man and beast.—0. B., Fond du Lac , VFis., 1862. 

Cleaning Spring Wheat for Seed.— For the 
benefit of farmers, 1 would inform them how to sep¬ 
arate barley and oats from spring wheat. Take a 
door, or boards, from three to four feet wide and six 
to eight feet long, and cover with a coarse, woolly 
blanket or flannel; leave one end o i the door on the 
■ floor and raise the other from three to four feet: 
attach a hopper at tho upper end; put your wheat 
in the hopper, and feed lightly. The barley and oats 


blindness is seen. Did any of the numberless lovers 
of the Rural ever see or know of an instance of 
the kind. Can they foil me if I acted wisely in not 
feeding more beans, and in using tar? If so, relieve 
my anxiety by a notice of this article, and be 
assured of the appreciation ol a subscriber. 

Mapleton, N. Y„. 1862. Y. B. T. 

- » ■ ♦ ■ » - 

ABOUT PLANTING CORN. 

Eds. Rural New Yorker:—I am a farmer in a 
small way, owning and cultivating about fifty acres 
of land; and though 1 have never contributed an 
article for any paper, as I have been a reader ot 
the Rural for several years, and been much bene¬ 
fited by the contributions of others, 1 thought I would 
give my plan of planting corn, (as that will soon he 
in order.) 

In the first place, I take a small, stout cord, (one 
that will stretch as little as possible,) 12 to 15 rods 
long, and prepare it by sewing on little red or black 
pieces ot cloth just as far apart on the line as I want 
the hills in the rows. The ground being well pre¬ 
pared, with seed, line, and a boy to drop plaster in 
the hills, (and I think that the best way of applying 
it,) stretch the line at right angles with some straight 
side of the field, (filling out short rows, if any, after 


will stick to the blanket, and the wheat will run off g eltin ? the maiu oues “ tarle<1 having a short 


on the floor. When the blanket becomes one-fourth 
covered with oats, etc., clean it. Be careful and 
have the door at the right pitch, so that the wheat 
will barely rim off'. Farmers, try it before purchas¬ 
ing screens.— Jeremy Smith, Wayne, N. Y., 1862. 

PORK AND PORK-MAKING. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— You will remember 
that in your issue of January 11th J made several 
inquiries as to the best mode of fattening hogs, since 
which time wo have had related a wonderful variety 
of causes producing, as they tell us, wonderful 
effects, and such similar ones, too, that I am almost 
inclined to state, from the evidence, that there 
are two distinct classes of “pork-makers”—first, 
those who make it in the “ swill-tub ” and then put 
it on legs; and second, those who put it on legs to 
Etart with. They have disputed each other’s 
accounts, and individually asserted that fermented 
or non-fermented food is the best for fattening 
purposes; and the question now stands thus: Messrs. 


stake, at either end of the line to hold it in place. I 
then pass through, dropping each hill right opposite 
and as near to the hills marked on the line as con¬ 
venient, having the boy at the other end of the line. 
When I get through, we then set the line over just 
the width I want the rows apart, using a light 
measuring stick at each end, of the requisite length. 
If preferable, a line marked with hills may be 
Btretched at each end. Then, as I pass back, the 


‘guwl of tit* 

Cheese per Cow. 

Mr. E, P. Haynes, of Barre, Mass., who owns 
a farm of 260 acres, mostly rough and rocky, but 
excellent for grass and pasturing, writes to the 
Country Gentleman that he keeps twenty-four cows 
and about fifteen head of oxen and young cattle; 
and that ho last year (1860) made 15.600 lbs. of 
choose from twenty-three cows and one two-year old 
heifer, bosides fattening and raising several calves. 
Tins would give an average of 650 lbs. per cow— 
certainly a good yield. 

,Shearing Sheep Properly. 

B. H. Jounson publishes his mode of shearing 
sheep in the Ohio Farmer, and we extract therefrom 
the rules by which ho thinks those conducting this 
branch of farm economy should be governed: 

First—In shearing time, do not pen your sheep 
more than half a day at a time. To do so makes 
them weak, irritable, and difficult to shear. 

Second—l think the best plan to shear is on a 
platform, sixteen or eighteen inches high. The 
sheep should sit on the table and rest its back and 
head on the left leg; the left leg is on the table, the 
right one on the floor. Commence cutting the wool 
at the brisket, shearing along the belly, letting the 
wool roll to the left, where it will be out of the way. 
When this is done, shear the flank; then commence 
at the point of the shoulder and run the shears to 
the right ear; shear the neck to the left ear, and the 
left side as far as the backbone. Now change sides 
with the sheep, standing the right foot on the table, 
and finish the neck. Now shear the right side, 
finishing on the right hind leg. In this way the 
fleece is kept whole; the sheep is turned but little, 
thus avoiding struggling, tearing of the fleece and 
injury to the animal. Within the last eight years 1 
have sheared five thousand sheep, without having a 
fleece kicked to pieces, and seldom cut a sheep. 
There is no excuse for cutting a fat sheep. When 
badly cut they will always kick, and then the 
shearer will pound them with his shears or fist The 
kinder you treat a sheep ibe better they behave. 
Many wool-growers want their sheep sheared very 
close to the hide, but this is not well for the sheep 
nor for the next growth of wool. When sheared 
close, the hot sun injures them materially. 

Heavy auil Light Land. 

We havo seldom Been the different treatment 
required for heavy and light land better explained 
than in the following paragraph, which occurs in a 
communication from Walter Elder, to the Phila¬ 
delphia Farmer and Gardener: 

.Sandy soils are too full of air, and require much 
heavy rolling to make them compact and retentive 
of moisture. Indeed, if rolling could destroy all 
weeds upon sandy soils, it would be far better than 
stirring them to uproot weeds. The Jersey farmers 
use the plow, harrow and cultivator too frequently, 
and the roller too seldom, if we fcould preserve 
moisture in our soils iu summer, our crops would 
be doubly valuable; and the only way we can do 
that in sandy soils, is to roll and not stir them. We 
see iu the sandy districts of New Jersey, the grass 
green upon trodden roadsides iu summer, while that 
upon stirred lands is burned up; and bushes lux¬ 
uriant alongside of fences where the soil is unstir¬ 
red, while the crops on cultivated fields are parched. 
Grain and grass should got much rolling in spring, 
and if small rollers could follow the cultivator, (say 
a day after it.) crops would do better. As much air 
will rush into sandy soils in ten minutes, white stir¬ 
red, as will go into clayey lands in ten weeks, if not 
well harrowed. So, the more frequently heavy 
lands are stirred, the better they hold moisture, as 
they crack when dry, and moisture from below 
escapes too quickly; but when often stirred and the 
surface kept loose, a volume of air goes into the 
loose soil, prevents cracking, and retards the evap¬ 
oration of moisture from below; but the weight of 
heavy lands and rains upon them, soop press out 
the air on the surface; hence the necessity of fre- ■ 
quent stirring. 

! 

Cutting oft tho Tops to Prevent Potato Ifcot. I 

G. P. Skrviss, of Glen, Mont. Co., N. Y., has > 
been experimenting with potatoes to a considerable - 
extent, and writes to the Country Gentleman, in con- 1 
firmation of previous statements, the following: 

I had, in 1861, about a quarter of an acre of June i 


Inquiries amt Ansivrrs. 

Card and Trkatmbnt of OkbSB.— Will tou. or some of 
the numerous readers of the Rural, give me some Informs 
Don ahout the treatment of goose? When should they be 
picked first! Would tlio middle of May lie too early iti the 
seasonf Itoiv often should they ho picked? and should young 
geese be picked the first summer? If so. how often? Does it 
make any difference wlmt lime of the moon they are picked? 
— A. A., Ruby, Xl. Clair Co., Mich., 1862. 

Watbr for Stock—I have somewhere seen a notice of an 
apparatus Ly which cattle are enabled to supply themselves 
with water, their weight upon a platform being the power 
that raises the water from tho Well. As I know of none in 
operation, I would like to inquire through tho Rural if its 
readers know of any. and whether they prove effielent and 
durable? Such a machine would be very useful In this Stale, 
as a large proportion of the farmers have to depend on wells 
for watering their stock.— Wm. (I. Brown. Parma, Mich., 1862. 

What Ailkp tub Catti.k?—I have lost two cows this 
winter, and am nnable to tell what ailed them The first died 
about the 1st of December, and the second about the 1st of 
March. Both were In good order. Their general appearance 
while sick was much the same — eyes dull, head .trooping, 
and a disposition to avoid other cattle. The first one lived 
about five days after site was taken, the other only two. They 
could not lie made to exert, themselves iu any way. and dill 
not cat while sick. On opening them they were found to have 
galls very large. The content* of the stomach of the first were 
liquid and black, with a very offensive mh. 1I, the other was so 
dry as to crumble, with no smell There were some indica¬ 
tions of inflammation in tho bowels. Will some one teli me 
Gie disease, and a remedy, aud oblige — K, C W 

China Tra SPRING WffKAT.— I noticed in the Rural of 
April 6th, under the head of “Timely Hints,” that, the China 
Tea Wheat was the best spring wheat to sow. Where can I 
get some to sow tills spring? —O. L. W., (rreenwich, WosA. 
Co., A'. JT, 18(52. 


necessary, not exceeding the number now employed in the 
Agricultural Division of the Patent Office, with three additional 
ones” — and that “all tire hooks, records, documents, and 
other papers, belonging to the agricultural division of the 
Patent Office, shall be transferred to said bureau, and all 
appropriations heretofore made for the benefit of agriculture 
shall be expended by said bureau.” We believe tills bill, or 
a similar one—creating an Agricultural Bureau distinct from 
the Patent Office—originated in tho House During its dis¬ 
cussion, last week, Senator W right, of Indiana, called up 
and ably discussed his amendment, which provides for the 
establishment of a Department (f Agriculture — to be under 
the control of a Commissioner of Agriculture, who shall bo 
the chief executive officer of the Department, aud receive a 
salary of $5,000 per annum. The general designs and duties 
of tho Department of Agriculture “ shall bo to acquire aud to 
diffuse umong tho people of the United States useful infor¬ 
mation oil subjects connected with agriculture in the most 
general and comprehensive sense of that word, and to procure, 
propagate, and distribute among the people new and valuable 
seeds and plants." The bill provides Hint there shall bo in 
said Department four chiefs or heads of bureaus, the titles of 
the bureaus to be asfoJlows: 1. Bureau of Science and Practice 
of Agriculture. 2. Bureau of Natural History connected with 
Agriculture. 3. Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry. 4. Bureau 
of Agricultural Mechanics, Manufactures, Commerce, and 
Statistics. 

— The proposifion of Senator Wright, to thus establish a 
distinct Department, witli a Tegular Secretary, seems to us the 
most sensible yet made, and wo trust if any change is insti¬ 
tuted, something like it — worthy the leading interest of Hie 
country—will bo adopted. Tho people are tired of the Patent 
Office “division.” and cither want uotliiug or a distinct 
Agricultural Department. 


The China Tea Wheat is much liked by many who have Kakm ImplksiknT8 asd Mxch ,.nkry in DRMAND.-Thcre is 
grown it. five, tan be obtained of Daw & Son, Buffalo, as a t present greater inquiry and demand for farm implements 
a< vertiMi in this paper._ and machinery than at any corresponding period for soverai 

years. We are iti frequent receipt of letters of inquiry on the 
Eiani Itowuo Canada Corn. M here can T obtain some of subject, and have recently answered quite a number. Others 
the eight rowed Canada improved corn, and is it really as . , . . 


koy puts piaster through on the rew of corn already potatoes planted on yellow loam ground. They 
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dropped, bringing us at opposite ends of the line. 
We then proceed as before, 

In covering, take pains to make the end hill plain, 
so as to be a guide for the end of the line in the next 
stretch. Twelve or fifteen rods is as far as a line will 
stretch readily and good. 

With this plan, by a little practice, you can get 
yonr rows “as straight as a string” both ways, sav¬ 
ing the expense of marking out; and where there is 
plenty of help, gaining several days in planting, as 
you can commence planting as soon as one end of 
the field is ready, and plant while the teamster is 
preparing the rest, not having to wait until the 


much better than other varieties as your issue of April 12 
represents? I would like to get a little'for seed.—T. M. NTcit- 
olson, Oritlcany , N. 1'., 1862. 

The remarks to which our correspondent refers were ex¬ 
tracted from the New England Farmer, and were credited to 
that Journal in our issue of the date mentioned. Wo are not 
acquainted with the merits of the “ Cutiuda Improved,”—at 
least under that title,— and consequently cannot speak with 
authority as to its value. A letter to Hknrt A Pf.TBRS, 
Soutliboro’. Mass., would doubtless receive attention, Should 
Mr. Nicholson obtain some of the seed, and experiment 
therewith, we would be pleased to hear the result, and record 
the same in the Rural. 

Scah nv Siikkp.— Will the Rural, or some practical wool- 
grower, give us some tried remedy for the above disease? Is 
it contagious? What is the cause, preventive, &c.? — P. A. G., 
Kenosha, H'fs., 1802. 

This disease of tho skin is exceedingly common among sheep 
all over the world, and prevails most in spring and early sum¬ 
mer. 'It may bo produced by bad keeping, exposure to cold 
and wet, or by contagion. The sheep attacked should he 
eauglit, housed, shorn, carefully washed with soap and water, 
and on the second day again washed with a decoction of 
lime-water and tobacco equal parts. When pustules are 
found, sheer oft' the wool about them, remove the scab, and 
apply the following mixture: One pound of plug tobacco, 
thoroughly boiled in four gallons of water; the same quantity 
of iime-watcr, with one pint spirits of turpentine. 

The N E. Farmer says one of the best remedies is a strong 
decoction of tobacco, to be applied to the diseased parts, after 
scratching off the scabs with a comb or Other instrument. 
The decoction of tobacco, mixed with lime-water and oil of 
vitriol, and used constantly for some time, will generally effect 
a radical cure; another excellent remedy is a decoction 
of hellebore mixed with vinegar, sulphur, and spirits of tur¬ 
pentine. Internal remedies are of no use, except when the 
disorder has induced other complaints by weakening the 
general health. 

A Pennsylvania correspondent of the Rural, whose flock 
numbering 400, was much troubled with tlds disease, gives 
bis method of treatment tlius:—“Wo made au ooze of 3 
bushel of elder roots; 2bushels of mullein; % bushel of skunk 
cabbage; 20 lbs. of tolmceo. Boil them one after the 
other, in rain water, till you get tho strength all out of them; 
add 2 lbs. of hellebore, (to be got of tho apothecary;) mix 
this liquid with as much chamber lye us will go over your 
flock, say 300 or 400; put all into a hogshead nt blood bead. 
Let two bands take a sheep by all the legs, and dip it in the 
ooze up to the head; hold the sheep with one hand, and rub 
off as much of the liquid as you can, holding the sheep over 
the hogshead so as not to loose any of the ooze. Dip your 
whole flock, sucklings and all; it will cure the scab, and kill 
the tielcs also. The sheep ought to havo some sulphur and 
magnesia, mixed witli bran, for a day or two before the dip¬ 
ping, so as to make it strike out Aud also, when they have 
been wintered, the sheds, stock yards, &e., ought to bo comj 
pletely cleaned out as soon as convenient after shearing, to 
prevent them from a second attack." 

An English sheep breeder, Samuel RoDEBTS, says he has 
always cured the scab by tho use of the following recipe: One 
part black antimony; two parts powdered niter; four parta 
sulphur; a small quantity of powdered ginger, and as much 
yellow soap as will make the mass of a proper consistence for 
making into ball* A drachm of this substance given to each 
sheep four times a week, will effect a cure in a fortnight or 
three weeks, according to the state of the sheep. Keep them 
in at night iu winter. 

Dr. Dadd recommends sulphur, 2 ounces; powdered sassa¬ 
fras, 1 ounce; honey sufficient to amalgamate. Dose, a table¬ 
spoon every morning. To prevent sheep rubbing themselves, 


are referred to nuradvertisingcolumns (present and future) for 
information — as tho leading articles wanted are, or will ere 
long bn, offered therein, if manufacturers and dealers look to 
their interests. Several mutters recently inquired about by 
correspondents are advertised in our present number. If 
“ inquiring friends ” will carefully read the announcements in 
our advertising department, from week to week, they will 
probably ascertain where, by whom, and at what price, various 
of their wants can bo supplied. 

— This demand for improved implements is an encouraging 
“sign of the times.” Though part of it is no doubt in con- 
scqucnco of tho hard times, and so-called economy practiced 
by farmers last season, in using old and poor machines—thus 
rendering the purchase of new ones a positive necessity this 
year — it indicates that tho times are improving, and that, as 
people regain confidence, they are disposed to avail tliern- 
scireBof tile advantages derivable from the use oflabor saving 
machinery. An anticipated scarcity of help tho coming sea¬ 
son is also giving an impetus to tho implement trade in many 
sections of the country, especially throughout tho West. Wo 
trust the demand will be fully supplied, to the mutual benefit 
of farmers and manufacturers. 

• 

Maplk Sugar. —The present season has not been favorable 
for the production of maple sugar in this section, though 
probably the usual quantity lias been made in the State. The 
uniform weather, and deep snows, retarded operations in the 
“ bush," in both New York and Vermont, so that many who 
intended to largely increase the product from their maple 
orchards have been disappointed. In most of tiie Northern 
States, however, we presume the amount has been greatly 
augmented — iu some probably doubled — over former years, 
in consequence of the high prices of eane sugars. Estimating 
the yield at 40,000,000 lbs., which we think not unreasonable, 
and the price at 30 cents, will give the manufacturers of maple 
sugar, tiiis year, the handsome sum of $10,000,000 — quite an 
item. The following table from the census returns of 1850 
shows the number of pounds of maple sugar made that year 
in the various States in which it is produced: 


Pound 4 . 

Arkansas___ 93.300 

Connecticut. 60,796 

Illinois. 24s;y(M 


Pounds. 

New York.10,358,487 

New Jersey.. 2,197 

North Carolina_ 27,932 


Indiana. 2,921,192 Ohio. 4,588,209 

Iowa. 78,407 Fennsylvauia_ 2,326,625 


Kentucky_ 437,406 Tennessee_ 168,657 

Maine .. 93,542 Vermont. 6,349,367 

Maryland. 47,749 Virginia. 1,227,666 

Massachusetts. 795,625 Wisconsin. 010,076 

Michigan... 2,439,794 Minnesota. 2,950 

Missouri_ 179,910 - 

New Hampshire ... 1,298.863 Total .24,262,260 


grew finely, and had far advanced to maturity, fras, 1 ounce; honey sufficient to amalgamate. Dose, atable- 
when I discovered their tops began to be diseased. B P oon evw 7 morning. To prevent sheep rubbing themselves, 
I immediately took a scythe and cut off the tops of ^ ^ rcl ^ ieouB ucid * 1 ^ ™ tKr ' 1 1 . qu , art Mi *’ u ' ld J ct 

,.7 ,, , * the parts with a sponge. Ifafewapplicationsarenoteffec- 

all the rows, excepting two near the center of the .. ' , r , , . . ... „ , 

71 ° , tivo, take fir balsam, half a pint; sulphur, 1 ounce. Mix, and 

piece. One of the latter I left in the state nature anointthe sores daiI _ T . 


all the rows, excepting two near the center of the 
piece. One of the latter I left in the state nature 
had formed it The other, I pulled the tops by 
hand, leaving the tubers in the ground. Now for 
the result. At digging time in the fall, I found the 
tubers in those rows that had their tops cut off and 
the row that had its tops pulled off of equal size, 
and, as near as I could judge, had an equal number 
of rotten tubers in a row, and they were Jbut few. 
The row that was left as nature had formed it, had 


Dtsbntrrt IN Cows OR Calvks.—I send you a remedy for 
cows or calves which have got anything like dysentery. I have 
tried it for years. Take one tablespoonful of laudanum and 
four of good brandy for a cow, mix together in a bottle for 
oue dose. For a calf, one teaspoonfui of laudanum and two 
tablespoonfuls of brandy, with one pint of new milk from the 
cow. Mix for one dose, say for a calf two weeks old.— Wm. 
IIatsa, New Rochelle , N. F, 1862. 


Sugar Cank Mills Wantk#. — A subscriber at Olathe, 
Kansas, writes us in this wise:—“Can you inform me where 
I will he able to fiud a mill for tho purpose of grindiog the 
Sorghum or sugar cane? I have looked in all the papers that 
have come to this place for the past month, but as yet have 
not been able to find Where tho mills are made, the price of 
tbem. and how they wurk Please inform me about it at your 
earliest convenience, as I would like to know something of a 
mill before I decide how much of the cane to ftlant A good 
many mills are wanted iu this section, but no one knows 
where to get them.” 

— We cannot answer, definitely, as to where or of whom 
sugar cane mills can be obtained. Hkdgkm, Fhku & Co., of 
Cincinnati, wore formerly in tlie. business, but if still manu¬ 
facturing, are earcful not to advise those interested. 1’crhaps 
they can furnish our Kansas and other Western friends the 
article desired As’ there is an increasing demand for sugar 
cane mills, evaporators, etc.. It would no doubt redound to 
the interest of manufacturers to advertise them—giving prices, 
capacity, and other information. 


No Animals to Run at Lauok on tub Highways of 
Nxw York. — Tire Legislature lias passed an act to prevent 
animals from running at largo >u tho public highways of this 
State. This law is a general one, applicable to the whole 
State. A bill similar to the one just enacted, was passed a 
year ago, applicable to Brighton, in this county, to All of 
Livingstou county, and to the most of Queens. It worked 
so well that a largo number of petitions were sent into the 
Legislature during the past winter to have the law extended 
to other counties and towns; aud tho committee having the 
matter in charge finally decided to make the biU general, and 
so it is for the entire State. The act is a stringent one, and will 
be likely to abate a great nuisance. We will publish the bill 
in a week or two. 






























SPRING FLOWERS. flower and cannot well be moved. In (be autumn, 

■ the proper season for planting bulbs, they are for- 

After a very cold, though not unpleasant spring, gotten, and hence a collection of bulbs is a rare 
we have been favored with a few days unusually sight. This is the time to select varieties, and 
warm lor the season, the effects of which are quite after doing so, make out your order and place it 
apparent. The buds are swell¬ 
ing rapidly, and with another 
week of favorable weather, the 
green leaves will appear. As 
we have not yet seen an apricot 
in flower, even in warm and 
sheltered situations, the pros¬ 
pect of escape from late frosts a 

is quite encouraging. A. j 

The Sweet-Scented Violet is MB 

one of the prettiest and sweet- Qy 

est of our early spring flowers, \vy\ 

and, like the J lignonette, is a y \ \ 

general favorite on account of A 

its fragrance. A Riugle flower 
will perfume a room, and a root j U 
or two, which can be procured at 
almost any nursery for twenty- 
five cents, will make the garden ) 
deliciously fragrant from early \ y $p1r 
in April until June. There are \§r 
white and blue varieties, both 
single and double, but the 
double blue is best. It can be 
transplanted at any time, even 
when in blossom; and it should 
have a place in every garden, 
somewhere near the house, 
where its fragrance can be 
moat frequently enjoyed. We 
give an engraving of a plant in 
flower. It will be seen that it 
roots readily, and therefore it spreads quite rapidly. 

Tho Crocuses are in full flower; the early Hya¬ 
cinths are showing their colors, and in a few days 
will be in perfection. The early Due Van Thol 
Tulips are opening, and nothing makes a more 
showy early border. It is a source of regret to us 
that the early flowering bulbs are so seldom seen, 
even in gardens of some pretensions. They are 
admired by everybody, but just at the spring-time, 
when most persons do their planting, they are in 


of our own, on tho hardiness of the Primula. We 
have just examined a bed, now fine in flower, that 
has endured the winter without the least injury, 
entirely unprotected. They grew on the north side 
of a Norway hedge or screen, six or seven feet high. 


for north, tlis vines were (fillet], and he came buck a poor 
man, and began a new vineyard on a farm of mine, adjoining 
tiis old one, on which his son in law lias resided since he left 
us. This year his vineyard came into bearing, and the old 
mao's heart rejoiced to think that he should again bn ahle to 
sit under the shade of his favorite tree, anil enliven his heart 
with ivine of his own making. Hut, alas I the rot came and 
blasted his prospects. lie became dispirited, and the cholera, 
discovering Which a few days since, seized Ids victim. He 
was taken to the house of tiis son in law, (for be lived atone, 
and I could not prevail on him to take a Frau tor a third 
time,) when they urged him to take medicine, but he refused. 
He was told if he did not, in a few hours ho must die. 
‘ What 1 care ?’ said the old man ; 1 1 take none What I 
want to live for?—uiy grapes all rotten.’ A t‘cw hours and he 
was no more. Peace to tiis ashes. 


TREE PLANTING-CAUSES OF FAILURE 


POTATO PIE 


pared by drainage and deep tillage. Wili.iam 
Bacon, of Richmond, Mass., who for many years 
lias furnished very valuable articles for the Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural press, gives the following 
on this subject in the last number of the Horticid - 
turist, which we commend to tire attention of all tree 
planters: 

“Who can tell the number of fruit trees that have 
been planted in the country within the last twenty- 
five years? That they have been many, every 
observer knows full well; that, a large proportion of 
them have amounted to no more than the setting ot so 
many dry poles. Indeed, we have seen men labor¬ 
ing in tree setting, who did not seem to give more 
labor than they would have done in setting a bop- 
pole, much less than in setting a bar post; simply a 
hole as large square as the blade of the shovel, and 
ofthedepth of two-thirds its length, was made, some¬ 
times in swarded land that for long years had not 
polished a plowshare, and Iho roots of the tree thrust, 
in, and the earth and turf replaced; and so the labor 
ot planting an orchard was soon over. We have 
seen many trees so planted die, just what they 
should do, if they fell into the hands of those who 
would not use them better. And then we have 
heard vile anathemas denounced on nurserymen 
‘who sold such miserable trees,’aud that it would 
not do to bring trees from such a section of country, 
the soil and climate were so different. We have 
heard those who carelessly planted trees, and very 
properly lost them, say, ‘We would like an orchard, 
hut have tried setting out frees, and they would not 
do anything. My soil, or the seasons, or something, 
is so different from what it formerly was, that trees 
fail, and f have given up trying to raise them.’ 

“ Touching the first of these excuses of want of suc¬ 
cess, we are inclined to the belief that, as a body of 
men, our nurserymen are as honest as any other 
class. In our experience, we have sent orders for 
trees, and have had them filled as much to our satis- 
fac'ion as though we had been on the ground to see 
to selecting, taking up, and packing ourselves. 
That there may he exceptions to this class, is very 
possible. Indeed, it is very strange if there are none. 
It becomes purchasers to find who these exceptions 
are, and let. ihem alone before beginning with them. 
We fully believe there are honest men enough in the 
world for all honest men to deal with. To cure dis¬ 
honest ones, it is prudent to let them alone until 
they are willing to act on principles of probity, and 
thus we would dispose of the first objection to rais¬ 
ing fruit trees. 

“‘The soil and seasons are so different.’ With 
regard to the soil, this assertion, so far as it relates 
to the older settled portions of the country, is partly 
true and partly false. The soil, what remains of it, 
is the same now that it was ages ago. The same 
rocks are disintegrating now that were crumbling to 
pieces for time indefinite before the arm of cultiva¬ 
tion had gathered the first bountiful harvest that 
civilization had called forth from the teeming bosom 
of fertility. It is only tho circumstances of the earth 
have changed. Continued croppings and careless 
tillage have, to a great extent, effected this. What 
quantities of beef, pork, mutton, wool, grain, hay, 
and, indeed, all marketable substances that the earth 
brings forth by cultivation, have been taken and sold 
from off tho farms and gardens of the country, for 
which no restorative-properties have been returned? 
Considering the amtrnnt of soil that has been so 
taken off and disposed of, it^s in no way strange 
that mother earth sinks back exhausted into her 
■own lap, and refuses to labor as she did in her 
youth, for the benefit of her earth-robbing children. 
14 is no wonder that her once deep, virgin soil, sinks 
down to a few fertile inches, and becomes cold, and 
bard, and damp, as she settles into the lethargy 
induced by labor; no marvel that her natural 
drains and water courses, that fed the beautiful 
springs of other years, have become clogged up, and 
that their waters spread and settle when they can, 
giving clamminess to soils that once were light, and 
acidity where once all was sweetness. 

“ ‘ The soil is changed.’ Not in its primitive con¬ 
dition so much as in its productive powers. It has 
been robbed of the strength which wus accumulated 
by ages of forest growth and decay, when each year 
it produced more and retained all. The economy 
of nature has further been disturbed. Her pores 
have been closed up, so that the powers of absorp¬ 
tion and evaporation have become inactive and 
unhealthy. Man, not nature, has effected this 
change fur the worse. Man has the means to apply 
the remedy for the evil he has so heedlessly inflicted, 
lie should have gratitude to do it; at least his self- 
interest ought to set him at work. How to do it, 
may be a question. 

“ There are two conditions existing in a great pro¬ 
portion of the soil in tho older portions of the 
country, denoting that it fias changed, and that fruit 
trees will not succeed as well as they formerly did. 
One of these is a superabundance of moisture in wet 
seasons, and a groat lack of it in dry ones. This 
may seem a contradiction, but it is not. Such lands 
are too wet in rainy periods, because all the water 
that falls upon them, and perhaps more, is com¬ 
pelled to remain on or near tho surface. The natu¬ 
ral channels for removing if, Lave become clogged, 
so that it cannot pass away. Then the earth beneath 
has been robbed so that it has become compact. Its 
pores are closed so that it cannot absorb this water, 
and retain it in its reservoirs, to be taken off again 
through the same pores for the benefit of plants,as their 
circumstances need. There it remains surface water, 
or water just below the surface, until the storms are 
past, and the thirsty air drinks it in particle by par¬ 
ticle, until a baked dryness marks the place once 
almost a quagmire. The condition of the soil may 
or may not be quite so bad as we have shown. Cir¬ 
cumstances may change with locality. Cause and 
effect may vary in degree according to circum¬ 
stances. There is much land in this condition, in 
various degrees, within our knowledge. The char¬ 
acter of all crops changes on such lands. Grains 
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stirring it all the time. When done, put in a spoon¬ 
ful of butter, tartaric acid enough to sour it, sugar 
and spices to the taste.—F armers Wife, Ando¬ 
ver, N. Y., 1862. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Seeing a request in 
your paper for a recipe for making good potato 
pie, I will send you one which I consider good:— 
One pound ot boiled potatoes, rolled line; half a 
pound of butter; six eggs; eight spoonfuls of milk; 
the grated peel and juice of a lemon; sugar and 
salt to your taste. To bo baked in deep plates.—H. 
E. II., Mesopotamia, Ohio, 1,862. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I noticed in your 
paper an inquiry for a recipe for making potato pie. 
Permit me to give mine:—Prepare starch from the 
potato in the usual way, then to one pint of milk 
uso one tabloBpoonful of the starch. Set it over the 
fire to scald, stirring constantly until the starch will 
not settle. Line your dish with pasto, as for a cus¬ 
tard, and season and bake in the same way.—A 
Rural Reader, North Almond, N. Y., IsC2. 


The soil is still too wet for working, except in 
very dry locations, and favorable weather for plant¬ 
ing seems likely to continue for some time yet. The 
trees taken from our nurseries this spring appear as 
dormant as in December, and when this is the case 
there is no danger in planting, no matter how late 
it may be. Many persons get frightened because 
the. season is a little, late before they get trees 
ordered; but there is no need of fear if the tree is 
in proper condition when received. 


die out. upon them. The finer grasses die earlier 
here than in proper soils, and are succeeded by 
coarse, sour ones, if any at all, that even the beasts 
of the field reject Can trees grow in such soils? 
Turn them out, to common and see what happens. 
The willow may live, but it will not flourish there. 
How much less, then, can a fruit free succeed? 
Their planting out may well be given up, because 
the condition of the soil (not the soil) is changed. 

“ The condition of this soil can be changed again. 
It can be made as tortile as it was in the first harvest 
that waved over the mins of the forest which gave 
way to the wheat field. It can be made to produce 
as large and as beautiful fruit trees now as were 
those that took the place of the oak, the maple, the 
chestnut, or the stately elm. How? Let man 
retrace his steps and repair the evils he has wrought 
The earth is the same. 

“ To do this, there are, in the first place, two very 
important labors to be performed. First, thorough 
draining; after that, deep aud thorough culture. 
There are other things that may follow, but thqse 
are the main considerations. Make your land so 
dry that there will he no excessive moisture in 
storms. Open the water courses so that no water 
will remain standing there to freeze and thaw with 
every change of temperature; and work deep and 
thoroughly, so that moisture may be called from 
beneath in dry times, and the roots of the tree may 
travel tree and urestrained to gather food and sup¬ 
port for the beautiful structure over them.’’ 


laneous bed, or, all may be removed, and the place 
occupied with one variety. Transplant during dull 
weather, but not when the soil is very wet, unless it 
is quite light and sandy. If the above hints are 
heeded, our friends who plant will not, we think, 
fail to secure plenty of flowers. 


immense period that must have elapsed during 
which there was produced here and there, among 
the most scion tilic amateurs of China, 


so many new 
varieties that a selection of 24(.) most exquisite and 
recherche varieties could be made, and afterwards 
increased and disseminated throughout that mighty 
Empire. I wish t,o here premonish your readers 
that this species is a native ot Northern China and 
Tartary, where tho mercury sinks as low as in the 
most northern limits of our own country. 

The next species, in point of importance and 
splendor, is tho “ Albijlora " of Siberia and Tartary. 
It is a tuberous, herbaceous species, growing to the 
height of two and a half to three feet, with very 
large single while flowers. It was obtained from 
China in 1784, and three double varieties were 
imported tbcnco in 171)0 — the WhUleji, Humea, and 
Edxdisvel Fiagnms. 

It is of this species that very numerous varieties 
also exist in China and Japan, and from which the 
French and Belgian cultivators have produced 
above 200 most admirable varieties, and ourselves 
about 50 varieties. It is a subject of amazement to 
what an extent the varieties of this magnificent 
species have been multiplied, combining every hue 
within the limitation of nature, several varieties of 
which have yellow and straw colored flowers. They 
are all so rustic and easy ot culture, that none can 
fail in having fine flowers, and tho plants will 
become so enlarged as to afford hundreds of flowers 
from one stool, and the roots may be sub-divided to 
any extent 1 will continue this interesting subject. 

Flushing, N. Y., 1S82. Ws, R. Prince. 


NOURISHMENT FOR THE SICK, 


Eos. Rural New-Yorker: —Having seen many 
useful recipes in your valuable paper, I thought it 
but right t,o send you the following, as something 
eminently needful at the present lime: 

Recife for making Nourishment for Tiiosb 
who arf. unable to eat. — Here is something 
which was used by a most excellent physician in 
our family, in France, with the happiest effects, 
many years since. And for all those who lie almost 
at death's door, from lack of proper nourishment, it 
is both simple and potent. Take of soft-shelled 
almonds (the. kernels) 2 oz.; soften them in warm 
water till the yellow skins can be easily removed, 
which done, bruise them finely in a mortar; then 
add the same weight of pure loaf or crushed sugar, 
which should be well mixed in with the almond ker¬ 
nels in the mortar; then add 2 oz. of sweet milk, 
boiled. After tho whole is thoroughly compounded, 
It should be strained through a cloth; then it is ready 
to use. How to use :—Give in teaspoonfols, as often 
as required. Try it!—L. L., Stillwater, Minn., 1862. 


PLANTING CITY AND VILLAGE LOTS 


“ What kind of apples bad I better plant in my 
garden?” was an inquiry made of us a day or two 
since by one who owns a lot some sixty feet by two 
hundred, on which he resides. He hud thought of 
planting about a dozen apple trees, os he had 
already about that number of dwarf pears, and two 
or three cherry trees. We inquired if he had plenty 
of small fruits, grapes, a bed of asparagus, some 
good rhubarb plants, a nice flower garden; and to 
all this the answer wus in the negative. This is a 
mistake which many make, and some live to regret, 
A small village lot will furnish a family a good 
supply of luxuries that money cannot purchase, 
while Baldwins and Greenings can be obtained of the 
farmers and fruit growers every autumn at a mod¬ 
erate price. Where lots are smal 1 and land expensive, 
wo cannot afford to grow apples. W ho that has a good 
garden, giving him a succession ot fine vegetables 
during the whole season, plenty of straw hemes and 
raspberries, and other small fruits, with grapes, and 
Cherries, and pears, and choice flowers, would like to 
dfesfroy the whole for a few barrels of apples? The 
people of this country have not yet begun to learn 
how much can be grown on a small piece of ground. 
We have seen a more perfect garden in Europe ol 
only a quarter ot au acre, containing a greater variety 
of fruits, and flowers, and vegetables, than ever we 
saw in this country on four times this quantity of 
land. Then there is a style of planting that gives to 
these small gardens an appearance of extent quite 
extraordinary, making a small lot appear more than 
twice its real wze. This we cannot learn all at 
once, but we can commence by planliug our gardens 
with small frees, shrubs, ifcc.. occupy every foot of 
available space with something useful or beautiful, 
and hide our circumscribed boundaries by covering 
the fences with vines and climbing plants. 


How to Cook Eggs in the Shell.—A corres¬ 
pondent of the Agriculturist writes:—One way to 
cook eggs is to drop them into boiling water, and 
let them remain there three minutes—the water all 
the time boiling. This hardens the white next the 
shell to almost leathery toughness, while within it 
is still not cooked. Another and preferable mode 
is, to pour boiling water upon the eggs; let them 
stand iu this five minutes; pour off this, and add 
more boiling water, and immediately bring them to 
the table in the water. Those taken out at once will 
be somewhat cooked through; and those left in five 
minutes will be “ hard boiled,” or nearly so, and 
thus the taste of every one may be suited, and no 
toughness of the whites be observed. 


SOWING FLOWER SEEDS 


gortirultuntf 


Many of the lovers of flowers have procured their 
seeds, and are ready for sowing; others are sending 
their orders, and urging great dispatch, as the sea¬ 
son is advancing rapidly. A word of caution on 
this subject may prevent disappointment, for much 
of the success of the season depends upon the treat¬ 
ment of the seed-bed. After plants are grown, and 
fit lbr transplanting, ordinary care will ensure suc¬ 
cess. A good, rich, deep soil, kept mellow with the 
hoe or fork, with shading or watering two or three 
times after removal, is all that is necessary. The 
seed-bed, however, requires special attention, as the 
seeds will rot in the ground, from cold and excess of 
moisture, or become parched and destroyed as soon 
as germination commences. The present time 
(April 21) is just about, right in this latitude lor 
starting a cold-frame. This is simply a box or 
frame, some six or eight inches lower at the front 
than the back, and covered with glass. It may he. 
of any size, according to the number of plants 
required, though a great many plants can be grown 
in a smaller space than most persons suppose. This 
frame is placed over a bed of mellow soil. The 
seeds are then sown in drills and labelled. In 
sunny days air must be given by opening the sash, 
and water occasionally. The protection from 
changes ot temperature and the general warmth 
will cause almost every good seed to germinate, and 
from the middle to the latter part of May, every¬ 
thing will he ready to transplant to the open ground. 

Seeds should not be sown in the open ground in 
this climate until about the tenth oi May, and even 
later will answer. To this, however, there are some 
exceptions. Larkspurs, Poppies, Sweet Peas, and a 
few other very hardy varieties, should be in the 
ground as early us possible. A fine day or two 
often tempts persons to sow their seed too early, 
and when cold rains and even late trusts follow, the 
greater part are destroyed. It is useless to plant 
tender seeds in the open ground until the weather 
becomes settled. In fact, there is very little advan¬ 
tage in starting things early, as our summers are 
sufficiently long to allow time for the full maturity 
of most of our annuals; and for perennial and 
biennial plants, we have always found the best 
course to be to sow the seed in the open groiiud 
about the first of June, and transplant to the border 
where they, are to flower the next summer, in Sep¬ 
tember. This is the plan we adopt with Picotees, 
Carnations, SweetWill.iams, Hollyhocks, tfcc. Pre¬ 
pare a nice mellow piece of soil for the seed-bed, 
and sow tbe seed in drills, the depth depending 
upon its size, covering each about twice the depth 
of its diameter, and with fine earth. Be careful not 
to sow seed too thick. If you water, do so every 
evening in dry weather, never omitting a day. 
Unless this is attended to strictly, it is best not to 
water at all, as much injury will result from irregu¬ 
lar watering. Have every variety labelled, and 
remove the plants when quite young. A lew of 


New Agavk ok Litt.ua. — M. Roezl gives the following 
account of the discovery of a new Agave of colossal dimen¬ 
sions in Mexico. Proceeding towards Tejulpico, near the 
village of Spirito Santo, ho ascended a tolerably high moun¬ 
tain, known by the name Sierra de Spirito Santo, towards 
Which his fancy led him, though it was said that nothing 
could grow there. "In this place the sky is always clear, the 
heat intense, so that the ascent, is no little matter. However, 
nothing daunted, I started at an early hour in the morning, 
and reached tlio top by It A M. I was repaid for my exer¬ 
tions hy finding a capital plant, The king of all the Agaves 
and all the I.ittieas was enthroned in this solitude. At first I 
thought I saw an Agave before me, for its appearance was 
altogether like that of Agave ftffera; its leaves grew cross¬ 
wise, covered with white threads, producing a fine effect 
when, from age, they had turned rod Two specimens wore 
in full flower; from a third I was able to gather seeds. How¬ 
ever, I convinced myself it was a Littiea, to which I gave tho 
name of Liltaa liaztii. in honor of my aged father. The 
genuine Agave and Littsea are easily distinguishable by their 
inflorescence. The Agaves have tho flowering stem branched 
like a kind of Lustre; the LitUeai. on tbe contrary, liavo the 
stem straight, without any kind of brandling, in Europe, 
mistakes are often made with respect to tile nomenclature of 
these plants, to which many names are generally assigned. 
Thus they say donapartea juuccn. instead of Liltaa jtmeea. 
The donapartea gracilis of gardens does not even belong to 
the genus, but to Dasylirium, as does Pineenertitia. Agave 
JlJiftra , on tbe contrary, is a true Agave. 1 collected, with all 
possible care, the seeds of this precious plant. I also found 
plants six feet high,covered with 6eeds, which 1 took for a 
tiew species of Zinnia, and a very beautiful Inga, with very 
large heads of bright scarlet blossoms.”— Hr cue llurtkole. 


Lemon Cheesecake.—A quarter of a pound of 
butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a wine-glass 
of milk or cream, two ounces of sponge-cake, three 
eggs, the grated rind of one and juice of half a 
lemon. Slice the cake, and pour over it the milk or 
cream. Beat the butter and sugar together, and 
stir into it. Mash the sponge-cake very line, and 
add to the above. Grate tho yellow rind, and 
squeezo t\ie juice of half a lemon, and stir in. 
Cover the pie-plate with paste, (ill with the mixture, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven.' 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —There exists with 
many a very erroneous idea in regard to the hardi¬ 
hood of the extensive family of Paeonies; and 
because many varieties have been obtained from 
China, whose southern boundary is about 20° north, 
they have adopted the idea that many of the varie¬ 
ties are somewhat tender; whereas, the portion of 
China where these P:conies are found indigenous, is 
66 ° north; and the regions of Tartary and Siberia, 
which produce the larger number of species, are 
still further to the north. In fact, the entire family 
of Paeonies may be ranked among our most northern 
flowering plants. 

The magnificent varieties of this class having 
attracted so much attention the past year at the 
European Floral Exhibitions, I have deemed that it 
would be gratifying to your more northern readers 
to present a summary ot the different species, and 
more especially of the gorgeous varieties which 
Europe and Aft erica have received from the (go 
called) barbaric countries, China and Japan, and 
which have been presented to the florieultural 
amateurs of the world as tho result of their scien¬ 
tific labors at a period when Europe was actually 
in a shite of barbarism, and long antecedent to the 
period when any of the nations we call civilized had 
ever blended tbe pollen of flower?, or produced any 
new variety by scientific or artificial means. 

Tbe most important and splendid species of 
this family is the “ Moutan or. Tree Paeony ” of 
China, growing to the height of three to four feet, 
and expanding its roots and shoots so as to often 
cover a space of ground five to eight feet in diam¬ 
eter. Of this species there were introduced from 
China, in 178!), three varieties —the Banksii, the 
Papaveracm, and the Ilosea. 

It is related that Lord Macartney’s embassy, in 
1795, saw a collection comprising 240 splendid varie¬ 
ties of the Moutan, and yet it was not until the 
recent visit made by Robert Fortune to that 
country, that any new varieties were obtained. Of 
these, twenty-three have been flowered, named, and 
described, and they are now to be found in many 
collections. As it takes from four to five years 
before a seedling becomes a blooming plant, and 
even then but one in many will be a superior full 
double variety, we may form some idea of the 


Orange Cheesecake. —A quarter of a pound of 
butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar,' three eggs, a 
wine-glass of milk or cream, two ounces of sponge¬ 
cake, the rind of one orange grated, half a nutmeg, 
one tal despoonful ot brandy, or two of rose-water. 
Pour the milk or cream over the sponge-cake to 
moisten it. Thou stir together your butter and 
sugar, whisk your oggs, mash the cake very fine, 
and mix all together with the liquor and spjpe. 
Line your pie-plates with paste, fill with the mix¬ 
ture, and bake in a moderate oven. 


Carrot Pie.—I n return for the many valuable 
recipes which have been contributed to the Rural, 
I will give you my recipe for making carrot pie, 
which I think excellent. Take white or yellow 
carrots, peel and boil them till quite soft, put them 
through a calender, and add milk and sugar. To 
each pie, put oue egg and a spoonful of flour. Sea¬ 
son to suit the taste.—A. A., Ruby, St. Clair Co., 
Mich., 1862. 


Fried Rice.—A ny cold rice left from dinner, or 
prepared for that purpose.' may be made out with 
the hands or a spoon into cakes about an inch thick, 
dipped into an egg-aud-flour batter, and fried a 
handsome brown in the frying-pan, with a small 
piece of butter. 


Removing Stains from Silk.—W ill some of the 
Rural’s numerous venders please inform me how 
to wash or remove water stains from a brown and 
white silk?—S ubscriber, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


[special notice.] 

WifAT IS THE Price?—No matter what it costs. D. B. Ds 
Land Sc Co.'s Chemical Saleratus is the cheapest and best 
Saleratus you can buy at any price. It is worth more than the 
price of a pound for the first batch of biscuit which you 
make with it, and a pound will save you more flour and more 
wear and tear of your patience tiian ten pounds cost. Don't 
be without it for the world. 


It will make a very nice miscel- 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

CHILDHOOD. 


How oft a spring flay, the songs, the flowers, 

Will bring to mind of happier hours, 

Of days agone, 

When childhood seems hut a summer's day — 

A sky all clear in it* morning ray — 

A bird's sweet song. 

Where leafy boughs make dark the limpid stream, 
Where few bright ray» of sunshine gleam, 

Bright dreams were ours; 

Our future bright, and no thought of care, 

But Fancy weaving garlands rare. 

All grm’d with flow'rs. 

On the river’s brink, or the brooklet’s side, 

Our rustic boat on the mimic tide 
Was fraught with joy. 

The pure white lilie* and violets blue, 

Waving their petals all gem’d with dew, 

Modest and coy. 

The spariding pebbles 'neath the running tide, 

Were once our envy and as well our pride; 

No more to be. 

Oh! that our restless feet could once more stray 
To the dear spot we were wont to pray — 

Our mother’s knee. 

Though years have miyk'd with silver thread the hair, 
The pale elft-ek now no more is pink and fair 
With youth and joy. 

Like music melting on the evening breeze 
Are those bright pictures manhood s fancy sees, 

Free from alloy, 

Onondaga, N. Y., 1862. Jennie. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

INTEMPERANCE. 


This is a theme full of interest to every philan¬ 
thropist amt lover of moral reform. Who can 
contemplate the fearful and daily increasing magni¬ 
tude of this great evil, and not feel an earnest desire 
to do something to aid in its eradication. Our souls 
are stirred within ns when we behold the great mul¬ 
titude who have forsaken the path of uprightness 
and sobriety, and entered the broad road to ruin, 
sacrificing health, fortune, friends, reputation— 
everything that makes life dear—to gratify a de¬ 
praved appetite; and when we see the hosts of the 
intelligent youth of our land daily swelling the 
ranks, we shrink heart-sickened from the sad spec¬ 
tacle. 

Go to the abode of poverty and wretchedness; 
Rurvey the cheerless apartment dimly lighted, cold 
and scantily furnished; look upon the heart-broken 
mother, surrounded by her almost famished little 
ones, crying for bread; and behold the work of rum. 
Where is the father who should have made this com¬ 
fortless place a home of sunshine and love?—the 
husband, who once, in all the noble pride of man¬ 
hood, vowed lo love and protect, in sickness and 
in health, in prosperity and adversity, her who is 
now so cruelly neglected, sharing with him the 
bitter dregs of his disgrace; her only joy, the light 
of other days, and the hope beyond. Alas! he is 
amid the drunken rpvel. forgetlul alike of wife and 
child, squandering his small earnings for that 
which robs the soul-light from his features, and 
impairs all moral and spiritual beauty. Ilis once 
noble intellect is weakened; his high sense of honor 
gone. The beautiful temple of bis heart is dese¬ 
crated by unholy passions, which once dared not 
cross its threshold. The sacred fires of affection 
burn dimly on their altar. Ilis love for the good 
and beautiful scarce finds a resting place in his 
bosom. Sad wreck of humanity; naught but the 
healing waters of repontencc can wash the foul 
stains from thy soul. 

But there is another class—the moderate drinkers, 
the men of respectability—who, occupying high 
position in society, exert a far more pernicious 
influence than the poor inebriate. Many a young 
man is irrevocably drawn into the vortex of intem- 
pereuce through the influence of this class. "Only 
one glass.'' is strongly urged upon him; and not 
having sufficient moral courage to refuse, he yields. 
The next step is more easy, and at last conscience 
oeases to upbraid, and he becomes a habitual 
drinker- 

Mothers, you have a great work to perform. 
Your influence is all-powerful, and if directed in the 
right channel, may do much to resist the progress of 
this fell destroyer. Would you see your son wise 
and good? Would you have him gain that emi¬ 
nence to which there is no easy way of access- 
moral and spiritual excellence? Have you foreseen 
the many obstacles which he must encounter? Te 
meets with difficulties at almost every step; but 
strong of heart he presses on. “Excelsior” is his 
motto; and he'scales every barrier to his progress. 
At last he gains the acme of true human greatness. 
Behold him! A crown of glory encircles his manly 
brow—more -precious than ever bedecked the head 
of king or conqueror—a crown richly set with gems 
of priceless value—Truth, Virtue, Integrity, Tem¬ 
perance, Porseverence, and Diligence. Is this the 
future you have marked out lor him? Instill into 
his mind, while yet a tender-hearted boy, lessons 
which will nerve him “to do and to dare.” Teach 
him to shun the intoxicating cup as he would a 
viper. Imbue him with strength of purpose, which 
will enable him to withstand every temptation, in 
whatever guise. 

Sister, yon may do much to fortify your brother 
against this and its kindred vices. Merit his love 
and honor, and wherever he is, your confidence in 
him will shield him from a thousand snares. He is, 
perhaps, in the army; necessarily surrronnded by 
many demoralizing influences; associated with those 
whom, if left to bis choice, he would »lmn. When 
temptation with its countless allurements assails 
him, does he seem to hear your low, earnest voice, 
gently and lovingly entreating him to be true to 
himself? If so, your love will be a talisman, keep¬ 
ing him from evil; and mercifully spared, he will 
return to you sound in principal, a hero of whom 
you may be justly proud. 

Yes, young woman, you exert an influence incal¬ 
culably great. The morals of young men are, to a 
great extent, entrusted to your guidance. As a true 
woman, you are exalted in his eyes as a model of 
purity, truth, and excellence. Y our manners, words, 
and actions, all have an influence for good or evil. 
By these you may tolerate habits of intemperance, 
and thus inflict a lasting injury upon society. This 
you may do in many ways. At home or abroad, as 
the case may be, you meet with a young friend who 
is passionately fond of the wine cup; but fearing for 
his own safety, has struggled hard against the crav¬ 
ings of his appetite, and resolved on total abstinence 
as his only safeguard. He declines the proffered 
cup. but you thoughtlessly urge it upon him, merely 
for the selfish pleasure of having him conform to 


your wishes, till at length you win him from his 
purpose. His resolution being thus shaken, he 
becomes unstable, and his decline is rapid. Has 
your influence done nothing toward his downfall? 
When you associate with unprincipled young men 
who “ tarry long at the wine,” not only is your own 
character injured thereby, but those who have never 
“quaffed the inadening beverage of shame,” being 
powerfully influenced by your example, look upon 
it with more tolerance. 

Then, lot all who have the best interests of 
humanity at heart, shun the “goblet dark with sin,” 
and discountenance its use both by word and 
example. 

“ Away from the revel! the night star is up; 

Away, come away, there is strife in the cup; 

There is shouting of song, there is wine in the bowl; 

But listen and think, they will madden thy soul.” 

Onondaga Valley, N. Y., 1862. Marion. 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
SKETCHES BY CANDLELIGHT—No. II. 


11 That is the man that married my first love.” 
Start not, young wife, as your husband quietly 
points out the man that married his first love; nor 
grieve that the love you guard with such jealous 
care was ever giveu to another. That other, a fair, 
blue-eyed maiden, may have been fully worthy of 
his boyish love. But as he reached maturer years, 
he found that bis aspiring nature demanded some¬ 
thing more to complete it than was embodied in her 
who had elicited his first love. He wished one more 
elevated in intellectual and social life; one, in fact, 
who was the completion of himself. So lie sought 
you from all the world. 

And do not think they were idle words he uttered 
when he asked yon to share life’s fortune with him, 
and said frankly that he could give you an undi¬ 
vided heart. When he told you of his early love, of 
how wildly his heart beat at the thought of bis 
Mary, of how many airy castles he had built, how- 
all these fancies had returned to their original ele¬ 
ment,—when he told you this, ami of bow, after the 
lapse of yearp, he looked upon life as it really is—a 
strange commingling of joys and sorrows, and asked 
you to share them with him, he was sincere. You 
believed him to be so. Do not doubt him now. 
When in after years lie casually speaks of his “first 
love,” do not let it chill your heart, but rather help 
him to cherish the memory of those virtues that 
awakened his boyish admiration and love. And 
believe me, he will not love you leBs for so doing. 

Let your mind wander back to the days ot your 
girlhood. Does not memory reveal a tall, delicate 
youth, with rich brown curls falling over his noble 
brow; with “eyes that looked love to eyes that 
spake again?” Do you not remember how you two 
wandered in (he soft twilight, whispering words ot 
love and undying devotion to each other? How 
bright you thought, the future. Little did you think 
then that those vows, made in such good faith, 
wonld ever become irksome, or that they would be 
mutually revoked. Little did you think then, 
that as you went into the great world, you would 
learn how ill adapted to each other you two were. 
Time rolled on. You met again. You talked of the 
present, past, and future. You parted as friends; 
nothing wore. 

Years, it may be, passed ere you met the “twin 
soul of your existence.” lie became your husband. 
Did you not give him your whole heart? Yes, il 
you are a true wife, you did. Yet, you will often 
find memory lingering over the days of your “first 
love.” You may not chide it, or deem it in the 
least recreant to the love you flreely give your hus¬ 
band. You feel conscious that in the ./tr.sf love the 
"blind god” led you captive at bis will. Reason 
was slumbering then. But now it has become 
aroused, and you have let il guide you in your 
second and true lore. It selected your husband. In 
him you have found the completion of yourself, and 
are happy. Therefore, do not chide your husband, 
or think that he loves you less, if he sometimes 
reverts to the past. Remember your own heart- 
history. Be thankful that reason guided you both, 
and resolve that it shall he your guide in future. 
Mendville, Pa., 1862. g. t. v. 


WHAT A WOMAN SAYS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Men have written so well and so ill about the 
gentle sex, that we don’t much mind their words of 
satire or panegyric; hut when a woman takes up 
the theme, we listen with interest and lively expec¬ 
tation. Some years ago an English Duchess wrote 
the following spirited and piquant essay touching 
“women in love:” 

“Women, acute and well-judging on other sub¬ 
jects, aro blind as beetles when man addresses the 
language of love to them. A moral mist rises 
before their understandings; they become credulous 
as bigots, and the poor man, even if his suit be 
hopeless, is instantly invested with some sort of 
merit, by virtue of the tender passion. 

" It is remarkable, too, that in the inverse ratio to 
other things, experience in these affairs seems not 
only to avail a woman nothing, but to throw her off 
her guard. ‘To refuse twenty good offers and 
marry an apprentice at 30,' is next to a proverb. 
Well-seasoned hearts, perforated with many an 
arrow lrom Love's quiver, have always some weak 
spot in them, and yield often in a minute. 

“For my own part, from intimate observation of 
my own sex—the result of many friendly confidings 
—I would sooner trust the discernment of sixteen, 
in these matters, than of six-and-fbirty. And while 
it is usual to talk of the dangers of eighteen, and 
the folly of young girls, the moralists who wish well 
to womankind should point out the shoals of eight- 
and thirty, the extreme rashness of forty, the next 
to madness of forty-five.” 

A Useful Hint to Parents.— A writer says, 
speaking of the deaths of children, that “many 
mysterious dispensations ol Providence” would be 
averted if children were restricted to light suppers, 
say a moderate supply of bread and milk or milk 
and rice. They would then be less troubled with 
cold feet and restless brains at night. A load of 
food in the stomach withdraws blood from the rest 
of the body, and leaves the lower extremities cold, 
while it also disturbs the brain. 


Delicacy. —Shame ia a feeling of profanation. 
Friendship, love and piety ought to be handled 
with a sort of mysterious secrecy; they ought to be 
speken of only in the rare momeuts of perfect 
confidence—to bo mutually understood in silence. 
Many things are too delicate to be thought; many 
more, to be spoken .— Novalis. 

To give moral subjects their true relief, you 
require, as in the stereoscope, to look through two 
glasses, that of the intellect and that of the heart. 


Under tlie snow — is there anything there'' 

Anything hid from the frosty air? 

Yes, there are many things hidden low 
Under the frost and under the snow. 

Many a bright thing lying dead 
In its cold and chilly bed; 

But it shall not he always so, 

They shall still live that are under the snow. 

Deeply imprisoned the Crocus lies, 

Nor once looks out at. the wintry skiesf 

But the bright sun smiles, and the soft winds blow, 

And the Crocus rises from under the snow. 

Down in the glen, and deep in the shade, 

A narrow little grave was made; 

And sadly »ve luid the dear one low, 

And our hearts are buried there under the snow. 

But the Angel of Hope, on radiant wing, 

Flies to our Spirits, a joy to bring. 

He bids us wait till the trump shall blow, 

And God shall call lier from “ under the snow.” 
Carmel, Putnam Co., N. Y., 1862. Emma. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

"WHITHER SHOULD OUR LIVES LEAD?” 


The traveler in the journey of life often fimls both 
pleasure and profit in glancing backward over the 
path ho has trod. lie sees in the distance the intri¬ 
cate windings of that path; now passing beneath 
over-arching trees; now curving around refreshing 
springs bordered with velvet mosses and fragrant 
flowers; auon leading through deep and dangerous 
passes, where dark rocks 1’ruwn down in dreary 
grandeur, and the rushing torrent foams and surges 
as if eager to swallow up the unwary; then creeping 
up the weary ascent, where danger? thicken all 
around. All these—the flowers, the trees, the mur¬ 
muring waters, the rocky pass, and steep ascent—are 
blended into one liviug picture, revealed to his view. 
Looking thus at the. long road over which he has 
pasted, he remembers, with a sweet thrill of delight, 
the pleasures which he has enjoyed; his heart throbs 
with exultation at the difficulties which he has over¬ 
come, and melting into loving thankfulness at the 
dangers from which he has been rescued, what won¬ 
der that lie should strive to lid the vail which hides 
the future from his view. And yet all in vain, in 
some, respects, the attempt; the future path, its 
beauties, its cares, its blessings, its bereavements, 
are alike vailed by the hand of mercy. Only day 
by day are they to be disclosed to bis vision, like 
the unrolling of a vast panorama; a life-long series 
of bright, dissolving views. Many a sweet hope 
shall fade as the canvas shall slowly unroll; many 
a picture of sorrow and death w ill be painted there 
to’ strike the tortured heart of the beholder dumb 
with anguish; many a joy, tuithought, undreamed, 
will dawn in beauty be I on* those watching eyes. 

This long, living march, in which he is not a mere 
spectator, but a moving, feeling actor, shall it be 
one which shall eventually lead to a great and glo¬ 
rious termination? This i? a question lie alone must 
answer. Shall his path lead “ upward and onward ” 
(o the enchauted mountains which are purpling in 
the distance before him. when* the sun of Truth 
lights up the scenery with its heavenly radiance; or 
shall it lead down where the black shades of Error 
rest like the storm clouds* darksome wings, where 
Truth bides her shining face, and the fitful glare of 
electric passion alone lights up the dangers which 
surround him? Shall Ids life lie a noble success or 
a sad and disgraceful failure? Portentous questions 
these—which are too often carelessly forgotten, but 
w liicb. nevertheless, must be answered. If the heart 
does not deliberately choose for itself, the future 
life will surely shape the answer, step by step, and 
day by day. We may tread the upward path if we 
will choose it; not that in thus choosing we can 
avoid the sorrows of a common humanity, but we 
may learn lessons of wisdom therefrom: not that 
thus the bright dreams of youth may be realized, but 
the prize of all prizes, a life of holy purpose and 
noble deeds, may be attained. 

How few there are ivho pause as they are about to 
step into active life and seriously ask and answer 
the question, " What shall my future life be. and 
whither shall it lead?” Yet all "hope to reach 
the same glorious termination—the same peaceful 
haven. The most vicious do not at first choose to 
tread the downward path; they only fail to choose 
the upward track, and without purpose or definite 
aim, float down the troubled way. What would we 
think of the mariner who would hope to reach a 
haven of safety without chart, compass, or guiding 
helm? If he would reach the desired liavqn of rest, 
he must grasp the helm and keep a watchful eye 
upon the magic needle. The storms .may descend, 
and wild waves howl; these lie must endure with a 
brave and hopeful heart, never yielding. The helm 
is in bis owu hand, and in no other care can he 
repose the sacred trust. Just so in the journey of 
lile; he who thoughtfully and prayerfully deter¬ 
mines to tread the upward path must work his 
own way—his motto must be to “ will and to do.” 

We are placed here amid dangers of every descrip¬ 
tion. troubles are around us and temptations assail 
us; and to lead us safely through them all, the “ right 
good will” must be exorcised. Said the brave but 
unfortunate " Kossuth, "There are no obstacles to 
him who wills” This glorious maxim must, of 
course, be understood in a comparative sense. 
There are harriers which no human w ill cun move; 
barriers built up in mercy and wisdom to wall us 
from unseen dangers and lurking foes. There are 
dark and dismal passages through which we must 
pass, to find the brighter sunshine and the sweeter 
peace beyond. But if we would accomplish aught 
for the right, if wc would execute the noble pur¬ 
poses which the heart conceives, we must have 
Will for our helm and Truth for our guiding star. 
But we must not rest with willing alone; we must 
also “ do;” for adtnn is the essence of material life, 
mental and moral—it is the great first law ot the 
universe; the gem-eyed stars sing of it in their 
nightly rouuds; the white moon whispers it to us as 
she looks down upon us in all the varying phases of 
her silvery beauty; the sun speaks of it as he comes 
like a conqueror through the golden gates of morn¬ 
ing, and flashes it back in the crimson and purple 
draperies which he throws athwart the evening’s 
star-gemmed brow; the waters sing of it in their 
restless wanderings to the sea; each unfolding leaf, 
bursting bud, and blushing blossom, whispers the 
same lesson. Varied and countless the notes may 
be, but they all join with universal harmony to 
swell the grand anthem of the universe. Man 
alone would strike a discordant note; he alone 
would stand back timid and irresolute, or careless 
and indifferent; he alone is content to he a mere 


idler, floating whither the waves may chance to bear 
him. Is it ttius that noble purposes are executed? 

All would willingly be great, noble, good, if they 
could be so without working systematically and ener¬ 
getically for it. But how many,shrink from answering 
honestly the question, “IV hither shall ouvliveslead?” 
Some, indeed, choose; but how unwisely, bow unwor¬ 
thily. The greater proportion, perhaps, start in pur¬ 
suit ofthe glittering treasure, gedd, and all thesweetest 
and most delicate flowers of life are crushed beneatli 
the iron heei of trade; virtue, and truth, and love, 
are all passed with hurried steps in the wild race; 
the heart grows cold and hard, the soul contracted 
and distorted, and the noblest powers of a God- 
given intellect are prostituted to the most sordid 
dealings. All the avenues to the heart are closed 
with golden shields, the useful servant is raised to 
the position of an exacting task-master, and that 
which, if rightly used, is a source of comfort to the 
fortunate possessor, and of blessing to those with 
whom he is connected, becomes, through the inordi¬ 
nate love lavished upon it, a torment if not a curse, 
and the “noblest work of God” degenerates into 
that wretched thing, a miser. But if you would 
tread the upward path, you must walk with a nobler 
life than this; a life in unison with the Creator’s 
intentions; a life in which to do right is the great 
main-spring; a life which strives to lighten the toils 
of others, while it shirks no duty for itself; a life 
which strives to render the world the wiser, the bet¬ 
tor, the happier for its presence. There are moments 
when thoughts of such a life sweep over the heart 
like the western breezes over the Eolian harp 
airings,and stir the sweetest emotions there: the bright 
eye kindles, the young cheek flushes, the fresh heart 
quickens with a sudden thrill, and youthful lips 
murmur, “Such a life shall be mine.” But, alas! 
how often does the excitement die away like the 
momentary flush on tlie cheek, and the noble pur¬ 
poses of the heart are abandoned—often, perhaps, 
through fear of failure. 

True it is, that though the path of rectitude is open 
to all, yet that which leads to success in great tinder- 
takings is traversed by few. Many a giant intellect 
has conceived the purpose which it never could exe¬ 
cute: many a gallant heart has battled nobly with 
the wrong, and died for the cause which it could not 
serve while living; and other hearts less noble and 
less brave have reaped tlie reward of their life-long 
toil. History is filled with the names of such men; 
and we feel, as we read tho record ot their lives, that 
there is a grandeur in the attempt at noble deeds, 
although the heart perisbesin the struggle. How was 
it with the heroic Franklin and his devoted wife? 
What heart has not followed his brave but unsuc¬ 
cessful career with thrills of admiration and enthu¬ 
siasm? What eye has not been dimmed by the 
sympathetic tear for the constant wife, whose heart, 
true as the needle to the pole, could not turn from 
the ice-bound North until the awful mystery which 
enshrouded bis fate bad been dispelled? Who 
wonld not rather rest in an ice-bound tomb with 
him, after a life of noble endeavor, than sink to the 
last sleep on a bed of down with the thought that 
the world had not been the wiser, the better, the 
happier that we had lived? 

True it is that all cannot fill high stations, but 
(blessed thought ) we may answer wisely, if we will, 
the question, “ Whither shall onr lives lead?” This 
is a vital query, which, though treated here with 
tbeble pen, might well enlist the powers of the 
mightiest intellect; it is a question in the solution 
of which even the heavenly hosts take an interest; 
it is a question which, if each person would answer 
as they should, we would no longer need prophets 
to tell of the millennial day to dawn—its glories 
would already adorn earth and sky. e. s. t. 

East Henrietta, N. Y.. 1862. 



[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
HE CARETH FOR YOU. 


BAD ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. 


He carcth for you, oh I ye weary ! 

With the sweat upon your brow; 

He has cared for you former, 

And He carcth for you now. 

He careth fiiryon when the shadows 
Rend the sunbeam joys apart, 

When Time's moaning blasts are wailing 
Through the chambers of your heart. 

He careth for you, gentle maiden, 

When your heart is sad and lone; 

Yes, He careth when the friendship 
Of this heartless world is down. 

He careth for you. fainting manhood, 

With the dust of toilsome years 
Clinging to your wonioilt garments — 

Moistened only by your tears. 

He careth for you. oh ! ye Nations! 

With your sounds of war and strife, 

And He, at last, will hear you safely 
To the shores of better Life. 

H# careth for you 1 Blest assurance ! 

Naught unnoticed by His eye,— 

Not a sparrow falleth earthward, 

But Be watchelh till il die. 

He careth for you, every mortal; 

None so humble, none so low, 

But He would bring you to he whitened, 

Where Life's eternal rivers flow. 

He careth for yon ' cease your sighings! 

Take His hand and go your way, 

And He’ll load you to the glory 
Of an everlasting day. 

Five Comers, N. A'., 1862. F. L. K. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

KIND WORDS. 

Heaviness in tlie heart of nmn maketh it stoop, but a good 
word maketh it glad.— Pro verbs 12:25. 

Who has not felt the truth of this proverb in 
ill health, or during some discouraging prospect 
ahead, and has not felt the heart sink like lead in 
the bosom? Every grief or care we ever knew 
rises in remembrance before us; every cheerful 
thing takes on a dark coloring; our world seems 
covered by the clouds of despondency, whose dark¬ 
ness falls on the spirit. But how soon the feelings 
change, if some sympathizing friend speaks a good, 
kind, hearty word in our favor. It seems like the 
light of the gun piercing the clouds and bringing 
Warmth to vegetation; il chases away the haze of 
doubt which enveloped, our minds, and makes our 
hearts glow with love, now lightly then we can 
bear the same burdens that oppressed us so heavily 
before. 

Tlie power of kind words to soothe the weary is 
almost unbounded. They subdue the stubborn and 
rebellious spirit easier than any amount of opposi¬ 
tion. If we could realize their lull effects on others, 
we might resolve never to utter auy other. We are 
all liable to seasons of depression, when the heart 
stoops under its burdens, and happy are they who 
encounter friends who understand and apply the 
remedy which maketh the heart glad. b. c. d. 

Geneva, Wis., 1862. 


THE BROKEN BUCKLE. 


One capital fault which pervades and vitiates | 
many people's compositions, is ignorance of the 
principles of punctuation. .Sometimes nothing of 
this sort is attempted, and sometimes dashes are 
made to do duty indiscriminately. From this fol¬ 
lows. as a necessary consequence, a general loose¬ 
ness of construction in the sentences. They are 
sure to be more or less deformed and ill-condi¬ 
tioned; with participial clauses running loose, or 
relatives whose references are uncertain. Short 
sentences and short words are generally best, inas¬ 
much as they are less likely to be misunderstood, 
and do not require to be read t wice. Sometimes the 
meaning expressed is entirely different from the one 
intended, or at all events is susceptible of various 
interpretations. Some sentences are so clumsily 
put together, that, if printed as written, they would 
be almost unintelligible; just because the writers 
have, through laziness or ignorance, accustomed 
themselves to scribble on without inserting the 
proper stops as they go. They “stand not upon 
points.” They forget how they began the sentence, 
and how it ought to end, and thus it comes out 
imperfectly articulated .—Leisure Hour. 


You have read in history of that hero, who, when 
an overwhelming force was in full pursuit, and all 
his followers were urging him to a more rapid flight, 
coolly dismounted to repair a flaw in his horse’s 
harness. While busied with the broken buckle, the 
distant cloud swept down in nearer thunder; but 
just as tlie prancing hoofs and eager spears were 
ready to dash upon him, the flaw was mended, and 
like a swooping falcon he hud vanished from their 
view. The broken buckle would have left him on 
the field, a dismounted and inglorious prisoner; the 
timely delay sent him in safety back to his bustling 
comrades. There is in daily life tho same luckless 
precipitancy, and the same profitable delay. The 
man who, from his prayerless awakening, bounces 
into the business of the day, however good his tal¬ 
ents and great his diligence, is only galloping upon 
a steed harnessed with a broken buckle, and must 
not marvel if, in bi% hottest baste, or most hazard¬ 
ous leap, he be left ingloriously in the dust; and 
though it may occasion some little delay beforehand, 
his neighbor is wiser who sets all in order before the 
march begins.— Rev. J. Hamilton. 


HOW TO HEAR. 


RESTRAINT OR NO RESTRAINT. 


EDMUND Lawton. M. D., Diakes the following 
statement:—So far as my memory goes, about thirty 
boys educated in this way, that is, in contempt of 
all useful knowledge and occupation, spent their 
days in reading novels, the lives and confessions of 
pirates and murderers, etc., and their nights in tho 
streets, drain-shops, gambling saloons, circus, and 
theater. At the age of forty-five, one had been 
hung tor murder, one for robbing the mail, and 
three as pirates; five died in the penitentiary, and 
seven lived and died as useless vagabonds about 
the streets; three were useful mechanics, and the 
fate of the remainder is unknown. Of about forty 
educated with rne by a really moral and scientific 
teacher, under the old logy Puritanic system of 
restraint, as it is now called by young America, at 
the age of fifty-live, one was a member of Congress, 
one judge of the Circuit Court, three physicians, 
live lawyers, fourteen were dead and the remainder 
farmers and mechanics, and so far as known notone, 
of them was ever called before the bar of his coun¬ 
try on a criminal charge; and they all had comfort¬ 
able homes, except two or three, and every one was 
passably respectable. 


“Died poor!” as if anybody could die rich, and 
in that act of dying did not lose the grasp upon title, 
deed, and bond, and go away a pauper, out ol' time. 
No gold, no jewels, no lands, nor tenements. And 
yet men have been buried by charity’s hands who 
did die rich; died worth a thousand thoughts of 
beauty, a thousand pleasant memories, and a thou¬ 
sand hopes restored. 

Some things come by odd names. The most 
uncommon quality in man is called “common 
sense,” and a paper half a mile long is a “ brief” 


The following quaint illustration ol the necessity 
of a devout and meditative hearing of the Word, 
is from a volume of sermons by an old writer, 
“William Fenner, A. M., some time minister of 
Rochford, Essex.” It contains a forcible lesson for 
hearers of the gospel of our day: 

It is with the Word as it is with a salve: if a man 
that hath never so good a salve should do nothing 
but lay it to the wouud, and take it off, lay it on and 
take it off, it will not heal the wound; and no 
marvel. Why? He will not let it lye on. The best 
salve will not heal the soare, nor eat out the corrup¬ 
tion, unlesse it be bound on and let lyc. So it is 
with the Word; many a soul hears it; heart, con¬ 
science, affections, all toucht; but when he is gone 
out of the church, all is goue —his affections dye, 
his heart dyes, and his conscience becomes unfruit¬ 
ful. Why? lie is still removing of the salve, and 
will not let it lye on; therefore the Word over¬ 
powers not his corruptions. The Word is like the 
salve; conviction of conscience is like the laying on 
of the salve; meditation is the binding ot it to 
the soare. 

--»»-♦-■«- 

Origin of Salvation. —Mercy, rich mercy, is 
the origin of my salvation. Nothing else could 
originate it. God never did anything else like it. 
G d acts here as he acts nowhere else, and I feel 
myself bound to him by a loftier principle than 
any which binds an arch-angel in heaven. If sin 
is the greatest evil, salvation is the greatest of all 
God’s wonderful achievements. For ine mercy 
operates ; for me—a sinner, a wanderer from God, 
whom justice not only, but all God’s other goodness 
would properly have left to the eternal wages of 
sin—rich mercy intervenes, and originates the sal¬ 
vation of God.—Dr. Spencer. 


How Estimated.— Religion is to be estimated 
chiefly by experience. We know little, in such 
affairs, that we have not lived. Sorrow is sanctified 
only to those who have summoned their highest 
energies to live above it. Bereavement is changed 
to gain only when we turn from our loss to cling 
more closely to the life in God and humanity. 
Death is hallowed only when it makes us think and 
feel more deeply on everlasting life. 
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road had delayed him. lie at once ascertained the 
position of certain rebel batteries which lay in front 
of him on our right, that threatened absolutely to 
bar his advance in the morning, and selected posi¬ 
tions for a couple of his batteries, from Which they 
could silence the one he dreaded. Placing these in 
position, and arranging his brigades for support, 
took him till one o'clock in the morning. Then his 
wearied men lay down to snatch a few hours of 
sleep before entering into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death on the morrow. 

TMR RATTLE ON MONDAY. 

To those who had looked despairingly at the 
prospects Sunday evening, it Seemed feif&ngft that 
t,be rebels did not open out on us by daybreak 
again. Their retreat before the bombshells of the 
gunboats, however, explained the delay. Our own 
divisions wore put, in motion almost siniuHanaouoly. 
By 7 o’clock. Lew. Wallace opened the ball by 
shelling, from the positions he hud selected the night 
before, the rebel battery of which mention has been 
made. A brisk artillery duel, a rapid movement of 
infantry across a shallow ravine as it to storm, and 
the rebels, enfiladed and menaced in front* lim¬ 
bered up and made the opening of their Monday’s 
retreating. 

Nels*j»‘s Advance.—To the left wo were slower 
in finding the enemy. They hail been compelled to 
travel some distance to gi>t out of the gunboats’ 
range. Nelson moved his division about the same 
time Wallace opened on the rebel battery, forming 
in line of battle. Skirmishers were thrown out, ana 
for nearly Or quite a mile the division thus swept 
the country, pushing a few outlying rebels before it. 
till it came upon them In force Then a general 


They were some hours ahead, but, unfortunately, 
the General was a little ahead of them — two gun¬ 
boats with open countenances were sending up great 
columns of smoke at the entrance to “Keelfoot 
Lake,” the only point they could embark on their 
boats, some fifteen miles below, white upon the op¬ 
posite side the gallant Palmer stood to his batteries, 
ready to give an aqueous interment to as ninny as 
gave him opportunity. Here they went Tennes¬ 
see, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana— 
puffing, blowing, and swearing at, the ** nnchival- 
rous” treatment, as Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Iowa 
stepped on their heels, and occasionally pulled at 
the coat tails that stuck out so invitingly. Once in 
a while they would get mad and shoot, and have 
the compliment returned ; but it was the old song, 
“ nobody hurt." 

Trapped. — When the poor fellows found our 
battery planted below, and the two gunboats with 
the stars and stripes ahead of them, and their hall- 
dozen cowardly gunboats taken good care to leave 
them, they appeared to resign themselves to their 
fate. They sat down on logs, crawled into tree 
tops, dodged into houses, and went promiscuously 
loose. Guns and cartridge boxes were thrown 
away—clothing and blankets, ammunition, lumber 
of all kinds, from the favorite eighteen inch tooth¬ 
pick to a thirty-two pounder, lay along their line 
■even the march of the chivalry, one of 
“at any time whips live Yankees.” But one 
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Flag of our Country, 
Bravely wave o'er us, 
Fling tlie broad shadow 
O'er land and o'er sea; 
Emblem of Freedom, 

Of honor and greatness, 
Wave thou forever 
Unsullied and free. 
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tili it came upon them In force Then a general 
engagement broke out along (lie line, and aguin the 
rattle of musketry and thunder of artillery echoed 
over the late silent fields. Till half past ten o'clock 
Nelson advanced slowly but steadily, sweeping his 
long lines over the ground of our sore defeat of 
Sunday morning, forward over scores of rebel dead, 
resistlesslv pressing bark the jaded and wearied 
enemy. The rebels had received but few re-enforce- 
ments during the night, their men were exhausted 
with their desperate contest of the day before, and 
manifestly dispirited by the evident tact. that, not¬ 
withstanding their well laid plana of destruction in 
detail, they were fighting Grant and Buell combined. 

Gradually, as Nelson pushed forward his lines 
Under heavy musketry, the enemy fell back, till 
about half past ten, when, under co ver of the heavy 
timber and a furious cannonading, they made a 
general rally. Our forces, flushed with their easy 
victory, were scarcely prepared for the sudden onset 
where retreat had been nil they had been seeing be¬ 
fore. Suddenly the rebel masses were hurled against 
our lines with tremendous force. Our men halted, 
wavered, and fall back. At this critical juncture, 
Captain Terry's regular, buttery came dashing up. 
Scarcely taking time to MU limber, he was loading 
and sighting his pieces before the caissons had 
turned, and in an instant was tossing shells from 
24-ponnd howitzers into the compact and advancing 
rebel ranks. Here was the turning point of Ilia bat¬ 
tle on the lelt. The rebels were only checked, not 
halted. On they canto. Hfirst* utter horse from the 
batteries was picked oft! Every private at one of 
the howitzers fell, anil the gun was worked by Cupt. 
Terry himself and a corporal. The rebels seemed 
advancing. A regiment flashed up from our line, 
and saved the disabled piece. Then for two hours 
artillery and musketry at close range. At last they 
began to waver. Our men pressed on, pouring in 
deadly volleys, just, then, Buell, who assumed the 
general direction of his troops in the field, came up. 
At a glance he saw the chance. •" Forward at 
double quick by brigades.” Our men leaped for¬ 
ward as if they had been tied, and were only too 
much rejoiced to lie able to move. For a quarter of 
a mile the rebels foil back. Faster and faster they 
ran, less and less resistance was made to the ad¬ 
vance. At last, the front camps on the left were 
reached, and by half past two that point waB cleared. 
The rebels had been steadily swept back over ibe 
ground they lmd won, with heavy loss as they fell 
into confusion; we had retaken all our own guns 
lost here the day before, and one or two from the 
rebels were left us trophies to tell in after days how 
bravely that great victory over treason in Tennessee 
was won. 

Advance of Crittenden’s Division. — 1 have 
sketched iho advance of Nelson. Next to him 
came Crittenden. lie. too. swept forward over his 
ground to the front some distance before finding the 
foe. Between eight, and nine o’clock, however, 
while keeping Smith’s brigade on his lelt up even 
with Nelson's flank, and joining Boyle's brigade to 
McCook on the right, in (he grand advance, they 
came upon Iho enemy with a lmttery in position, and 
well supported. .Smith dashed his’brigudc forward. 
There was sharp, close work with musketry, arid the 
rebels lied. For half an hour, perhaps, the storm 
raged around these captured guns. Then came the 
reflex rebel wave that bad hurled Nelson back. 
Crittenden, too. caught its full force. The rebels 
swept up to the batteries, around them, and on 
down after our retreating column. But the two 
brigades, like those of Nelson to their left, took a 
fresh position, faced the loe. and held their ground. 
Mendenhall’s and Bartlett's batteries now began 
shelling the Infantry that alone opposed them. Be¬ 
fore abandoning the guns so briefly held, they had 
spiked them with mud. and the novel expedient was 
perfectly successful. From that time till after one 
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division of our little army reached the enemy until 
they were all made prisoners. General Payne was 
in the advance, and both lit* 1 and his men did their 
duty like true soldiers. Gen. Pope and staff slept 
in a deserted mansion upon the border of Tennessee, 
and early in the morning took a steamer, which 
landed them by eight o'clock at Tiptonville (Merri- 
weather’s Landing,) Soon alter his arrival the 
prisoners began coming in. 

Welcoming the Visitors. — Gea. McCall was 
first in command, and had formally surrendered his 
force. He marched it in about nine. I almost felt 
sorry, the poor fellows looked so chapfallen. Gen- 
Pope had just two regiments to receive, them, while 
the force surrendered was seven regiments from 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Louisiana. They were ordered to stack their arms 
in camp, and marched to the bank of the river by 
companies and regiments. Besides ihese regiments 
there were a number of batteries and boatmen. 
Generals Stanly and Hamilton soon came up with 
their divisions, and began the “grand hunt" for die 
dodging soldiers who preferred to go south to spend 
the summer. It was nothing strange to see half a 
dozen of our soldiers bringing in fifty armed men. 
Now.it may seem strange, but it is true. I never 
yet saw men so completely humiliated. Some of 
their officers were as dashing and bloviating as 
ever. One says, “Well, I have been fighting all 
my life, but it’s over with me now. 1 am a prisoner, 
but.gentlemen,you cannot subdue the South. Just 
as sure as you live, the next great battle we will 
whale you to death. You can't whip the South.” 

The correspondent of the Missonrl Democrat, 
under date of the 7th. gives the following account 
of the capture of the rebel batteries : 

The Gunboats. —As soon as it became sufficiently 
light, the Pittsburg and Carondoiet were prepared 
for action. Yesterday afternoon the Carondoiet 
made an extended reconnaissance from here to 
Point Pleasant. It was known the rebels had 
erected batteries on the Kentucky shore to oppose 
any attempt of the New Madrid army at crossing, 
but the magnitude of their operations was not un¬ 
derstood. Hardly had Capt. Walke’s vessel pro¬ 
ceeded a hundred yards down stream, when one 
masked battery opened, the ball going wide of its 
mark. Returning the fire and passing on. five dif¬ 
ferent works, at advantageous points on the Ken¬ 
tucky shore, were discovered, For a while the 
cannonading was heavy, but the rebel balls fell 
harmless. Before night the Carondoiet silenced 
their lower battery, ten miles from here. Its garri¬ 
son fled, and a cutter being sent on shore, the guns 
were spiked. It was then dark, and the vessel 
returned. Thus affairs were this morning. 

The Engagement. —At half-past five the Caron¬ 
doiet and Pittsburg left New Madrid, keeping near 
the Kentucky shore, and in a few moments the 
engagement began. For a time it raged furiously, 
and occasionally boats and shore would bo hid 
from view in a dense smoke ; then a breeze would 
hurry it away, aud the combatants be again re¬ 
vealed. Around the battery engaged, forms could 
be seen for a few moments plying busily the means 
of resistance : but as the iron sides belched out 
regularly and rapidly their destructive missiles, 
the dark objects suddenly left the works and flitted 
away into the wood. An instant’s scrambling over 
fences, a hurried flight across narrow fields, and 
they were gone. Some more shell are rained into 
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The Operations of Jlaj.-Gen- Pope. 

Our columns have heretofore contained a brief 
paragraph concerning the operations of Maj.-Gen. 
Pope, upon the Mississippi, between the Island No. 
10 and New Madrid, in conjunction with Com. Foote; 
and as these were of such magnitude as to demand 
further space, we now enter somewhat into detail- 
The following is Gen. Pope’s official: 

Expeditionary Forces, Nrw Madrid, Mo., April 9. 

Major-General 11 W. UaUoc.k .■—The canal across 
the peninsula opposite Island Number Ten —and 
for the idea of which 1 ain indebted to General 
Schnyfar Hamilton — was completed by Colonel 
Bisseli’s engineer regiment, and four steamers were 
b r oiight through oil the night of the (Uli. The heavy 
batteries I hud thrown up below Tiptonville com¬ 
pletely commanded the lowest point, of the high 
oTOinid on the Tennessee shore, entirely Cutting off 
The enemy’s retreat by water. 11 is retreat by land 
has never been possible through the swamps. On 
the night of tin* -Uh. Capt. Walko, of the navy, ran 
the enemy's batteries at Island No. 16. with the gun¬ 
boat Caronflolet, and reported to me here. On the 
night of 1 li<* 6th the gunboat Piltsbnrg also ran the 
blockade Our transports were brought into the 
river from the bayou, where they hud been kept, 
concealed, and at daylight on Ihe seventh day bad 
Paine's division loaded. The canal had been a pro¬ 
digiously laborious work It was twelve miles long, 
six miles of which were through heavy limber, which 
had io lie sawed off by hand four feet under water. 

The enemy has lined the opposite shore with bat¬ 
teries, extending from Island No, 10 to Tiptonville, 
Merriweather Landing, to prevent the passage of 
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closing in on either side, like the contracting iron 
chamber of the Inquisition, what could they do but, 
what they did? Speedily their resistance became 
less obstinate, more and more rapidly they fell back, 
aud less frequent became their returning volleys. 

The enemy pushed their advantage They were 
already within our Lines; they hud driven one divi¬ 
sion from all its camps, and nearly opened, as they 
supposed, the way tu the river. Just hero, between 
nine and ten o'clock, McArthur’s brigade, of W. II 
L. Wallace’s division, came up to give some assisi- 

' ' r .. .i, on 

left, now in Imminent danger of being 

. i. McArthur mistook 

the way, marched too far to the right, and so, instead 
of reaching Stuart, came in on I lit 
rebels, now closely pushing Prentiss, 
opened vigorously i . 
they seemed likely still to 

sion. But coming Lm,...u,.-,...?.... j .■> >... ... . 

doue, upon the enemy, their positions were tint well 
chosen, and all had to fall back together. 

Brig.-Gen. Prentiss, and three regiments with 
him. the 23d Missouri, of his own division, and the 
12 th and 14th Iowa, of those that had come to his 
assistance, delayed their retreat too long. Almost 
before they were aware of their danger, the flanking 
forces rushed in from either side behind them, and 
ihey stood, perhaps two thousand strong, in the 
midst of thrice their number They threw down 
their arms: and the rebels signalized their first 
attack by marching three Lincolmte regiments, with 
a division General, as prisoners, to their rear. 

Overwhelmed by this fresh disaster, without a 
General to organize them, with still hotter and hot¬ 
ter fire to their front and flanks, the remainder of 
Ihe division, whole regiments at a time, gave way 
in disorder. For a short time a few maintained a 
confused defense, retreating, hailing, tiring, court¬ 
ing death by remaining in isolated squads or com¬ 
panies, to resist a little longer the overpowering 


acter of a panic. Several let ters written for mailing 
Routhward were found, it being stated in Borne that 
the Federal attacking force was eighty thousand. 
One from New Orleans announced that seventeen 
gunboats there were ready for launching. Others 
wore filled with fabulous stories, showing that self- 
deceit has not yet lost its charm to stricken ones in 
benighted Dixie. 


ance to Stuart's brigade, of Sherman's division 
the extreme 1 
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The Great Battle at. Pittsburg Landing. 

Tun Cincinnati Gazette contains a most graphic 
account of this terrible conflict, and we draw upon 
it for such details as have not, yet appeared in the 
Rural, and which will bo perused with intense 
interest by our readers: 

THE RATTLE ON SUNDAY. 

Oita Men Surprised.— Almost at dawn, Sher¬ 
man’s pickets were driven in. a very little later 
Prentiss' were, and the enemyWere into the camps 
almost as soon as were llie pickets themselves. 
Here began scenes which, let ns hope, will have no 
parallel In our remaining annals of the war. Many, 
particularly among our officers, were not yet out of 
bed. Others were dressing, others washing, others 
cooking, and ft few eating their breakfasts. Many 
guns Were unloaded, accouterments lying pell moll, 
ammunition ill supplied — in short, the camps were 
completely surprised—disgracefully, might he add¬ 
ed. unless some one can hereafter give some yet 
undiscovered reason to the contrary—anti were 
taken at almost every possible disadvantage. 

The first wild cries from the pickets rushing in, 
and the few scattering shots that preceded their 
arrival, aroused the regiments to a sense of their 
peril; an instant afterwards rattling volleys of mus- 
Ketry poured through the tents, while, before there 
was time for thought of preparation, there came 
rushing through the woods, with lines of battle 
sweeping the whole fronts of ihe division camps 
and bending down on either flank, the fine, dashing, 
compact columns of the enemy. Into the just- 
aroused camps thronged Hie rebel regiments, firing 
sharp volleys as they came, and springing forward 
upon our laggards with the bayonet; for while their 
artillery, already in position, was tossing shells to 
the further side of the encampments, scores were 
shot down as they were running, without weapons, 
hatless, costless, 'toward the river. The searching 
bullets lbuinl other poor unfortunates in their tents; 
and there, all unheeding now, they still slumbered, 
while the unseen fee rushed on. Others fell as t hey 
were disentangling themselves from the Haps that 
formed the doors to their torus; others as they were 
buckling on their accouterments; others us they 
were vainly trying tu impress on the cruelly e.v 
ubant enemy their readiness to surrender. Officers 
were bayoneted in their beds, and left for dead, 
who, through the whole two days' fearful struggle, 
lay there gasping in their agony, aud on Monuuy 
evening were found in their gore, inside their tents, 
and slill able to tell the tak\ 

Such were the fearful disasters that opened the 
rebel onset on the lines of Auckland's brigade in 
Sherman's division. Similar, though perhaps less 
terrible in some of the details, was the tate of IT'en- 
tiss’ entire front. 

Meantime our shattered regiments did what they 
could. Falling rapidly back through the heavy 
woods till they gained a protecting ridge, firing as 
they ran, and malting what resistance men thus sit¬ 
uated might. Sherman’s men succeeded in partially 
checking the rush of the enemy — long enough to 
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some was the response our broken infantry battal¬ 
ions poured in. The enemy soon had reason to 
remember that, if not 

“Still in tbeir ashes live tlie wonted fires," 

at least still in the fragments lived the ancient valor 
that had made the short-lived rebel successes already 
cost so dear. 

The Gunboats Open Fire.— The rebel infantry 
gained no ground, but the furious Cannonading and 
musketry continued. Suddenly new actors entered 
on the stage. Our Cincinnati wooden gunboats, the 
0. A. Tyler and the Lexington, had been all day 
impatiently chafing for ibeir time to come. The 
opportunity was theirs. The rebels were attacking 
on our loft, lviflg where Stuart’s brigade bad lain on 
Licking Creek in the morning, and stretching thence 
in on the Hamburg road, and across toward our old 
center, as far as llurlbnri’s camps. Steaming up to 
the mouth of the little creek, the boats ruonded to. 
There was the ravine, cut through the bluff us if on 
purpose for their shells. 

Eager to avenge the death of their commanding 
General, (now known to have been killed a couple 
of hours before,) and to complete the victory they 
believed to be within their grasp, the rebels hud 
ineimlionsly ventured within reach of their most 
dreaded antagonists, as broadside after broadside ot 
seven-inch shells and sixty-four pound shot soon 
taught them. This was a foe they hud hardly 
counted on, and the unexpected tire in flank and 
rear sadly disconcerted their well-laid plans. The 
boats fired admirably, and with a rapidity that was 
astonishing. Our twenty-two land gnus kept, tip 
their stormy ihunder; and thus, amid a crash, and 
roar, and scream of shells and demou-like hiss of 
Minie balls, that Sabbath evening wore away. We 
held the enemy at bay; it was enough. The pros¬ 
pect for the morrow was foreboding, but sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 

The Night Between Two Battles.— Stealthily 
the troops crept to their new positions and lay down 
in line of battle on their arms. All through the 
night Buell's men were marching up from Savannah 
to the point opposite Pittsburg Landing, and being 
ferried across, or were coming up on transports. 
By an hour after dark Lew. Wallace had his division 

Tli vi mrrli Ihn rmuilirontinn he luirl received, he 


two miles apart, and skillfully constructed. Some 
had rifle pits, branching out and running along the 
banks on each side for a distance of half a mile. 
In forming them no respect was paid to private 
property, the pits being dig through yards, and 
what had been beautiful gardens completely de¬ 
stroyed. The earthworks were high and strong, 
and the positions chosen excellent It was sur¬ 
prising they had been so quickly abandoned. 

The Rebel Panic.— Being told there was a de¬ 
serted camp half a mile back, we went out to it. In 
a lane we found two field pieces (6-pounders) aban¬ 
doned, and near by were tents for a regiment. Fires 
for cooking were smouldering, various articles of 
food burned to cinders over the coals, and tables set 
with tin plates. The flight, like many indulged in 
lately, had been a speedy one, partaking of the char- 
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magnificent scare yesterday. The rising wafer has 
inundated the hanks of the river and the whole 
surrounding country, and in many cases has carried 
off fences and farming paraphernalia of all hinds. 
In the present instance the ravenous waters seized 
upon a small farm house, and carried it off, leaving 
only the roof above the surface. The five mile 
current soon carried it into the rebel lines, and they 
espying it, immediately concluded that it must he 
some device of Yankee ingenuity for doing mischief. 
If it wasn’t a floating battery it must he an infernal 
machine; and if it wasn’t an infernal machine, if 
must he an immense torpedo, or at least some cule 
invention for running the blockade. So they opened 
upon it and sent shot and shell thick and heavy 
around it 


IVe have penetrated a magnificent cotton region, 
have taken and now hold and run more than 100 
miles of railway, well stocked with machinery and 
in fine condition. I have abandoned the idea of 
ever coming nearer to an enemy than long cannon 
range. This is the third State through which 1 have 
hunted him without, success. 


continuous firing, a breach was made, and prennra- 
■» 0 M for storming were about to commence, U, ln 
the rebel flag was struck. We have captured 47 
guns, 7,1100 shot and shell, 40.000 lbs. powder. 3*3 
prisoners, with their small anus and accouterments 
and a good supply of provision*. One of our men 
was killed and none wounded. 

The Ellen S. Terry, from Newbern 18th and TTat- 
teras 18tb, arrived at New York on the 20 th. She 
sailed in company with the transport Haze tor Fort¬ 
ress Monroe, with dispatches for McClellan. ITat- 
tcras lights were lighted on the 17th. Four compa¬ 
nies of the 8 th Connecticut had a skirmish on the 
12 tb with a force of 150 rebels, who made a sortie 


The old house stood tho bombardment 
’ bravely, and, although pierced in a hundred places, 
it still floated calmly on, and fairly run the gantlet 
of all the batteries, when, fearing lest it should 
escape them, a brave and venturesome body of 
secesh charged upon it and boarded it. They 
climbed upon the ridge of the roof, sat astride and 
peeped through the cracks. They inserted their 
bayonets under tjie hoards and shingles and ripped 
them up, and there, in the solitude of an imprisoned 
garret, with the turbulent waters bubbling within a 
few inches of her feet, they found an antiquated cat, 
whose serenity was undisturbed by the fearful race 
she had run, and whose only anxiety seemed to be 
to get out of her uncomfortable position. The 
details, as given by a refugee, were very ludicrous. 
The rebels mourned a large amount of powder and 
shot wasted, and nary Yankee circumvented.” 

The Siege of Yorktown.—I t is stated as an 
interesting fact that in the Revolutionary siege of 
Yorktown, Washington had no Southern troops. 
Ills force, numbering about twenty thousand men, 
consisted chiefly of New York, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania and New England regiments. Soldiers 
from the self-same region are now before Yorktown, 
prepared to battle for tbe maintenance of that inde¬ 
pendence and unity which their Northern fore¬ 
fathers won on that memorable historic ground. 

Tiif. Game of Brag.— Gen. A. S. Johnston, in a 
letter to Jeff. Davis, gives us a little insight into the 
rebel policy. He says: 

“ I magnified my forces to the enemy , but made 
known my true strength to the Department and the 
Governors of States. The aid given was small. At 
length, when Beauregard came out in February lie 
expressed his surprise at the smallness of my force, 
and was impressed with the danger of my position. 

I admitted what was so manifest, and laid before 
him my views for the future, in which he entirely 
concurred.” 

This was in reference to Fort Donelson, hut the 
game did not win. Gen. Grant was not caught 
with chaff. 

A Touching Incident.— The venerable mother— 
nearly if not quite four score—of one who recently 
fell bravely leading on his troops in battle, gazed 
calmly upon the face of her son, after his body was 
brought home for burial. At last a movement was 
made by a friend to cover the face. The noble 
woman put him gently aside, and carefully perform¬ 
ing the act herself, said: “ My son, I have covered 
you many times before; now 1 do it for the last 
time, and with the flag of your country!” 

How Alarmists are Treated at Newbern.— 
Dr. .1. II. Thompson, a surgeon attached to General 
Burnside’s command, having been guilty of creating 
a false alarm, relative to the approach of the enemy 
in a large body upon our army at Newbern, was 
disposed of by tbe Commanding General in the 
following characteristic order: 

HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OK N. C., \ 

Nk weeks, April 4. 5 

General Order, No. 24.—Dr. J. H. Thompson, 
Brigade Surgeon, 1st Division, is hereby relieved 
from duty with the 1st Division, and will report 
without delay to the Surgeon-Genera! at Washing¬ 
ton, with the recommendation to the President of 1 
tbe United States that he be dismissed the service 
as an alarmist 

It is expected that, all important and reliable 
information should be duly reported through proper 
channels, but the stern realities of active warfare 
rob the soldier of quite sufficient of his rest and 
sleep without the aggravations of senseless rumors 
and imaginary dangers, and those who create or 
report them will be at once, expelled from this 
departments By command of 

Major-General Burnside. 


driven to the fork Capt. Schaffer and a private of 
Co. II were wounded. The rebels carried four of 
their meo into the fort, one supposed to be dead. 
During the engagement, Fort Macon fired seventy 
shots at the engaging forces. Building of fortifica¬ 
tions continue, and great preparations are making 
for bombardment. Operations will bo opened on 
tbe 21st with mortars and siege guns. The Terry 
brings eleven dead soldiers, also a number of men 
from various of our regiments at Newbern, and 
$250,000 from soldiers for their families. Health of 
troops good. 

The United States steamer Hercules, Thos. S. 
Dungan, Lieut, Commanding, reached Baltimore on 
the 14th, having with her the schooner Pride, pre¬ 
viously noted as being captured, and the sloops 
Wren and Velma, both of great Wyeomico river, 
western shore of Virginia, also prizes. 

Commodore Dupont reports to tbe Department, 
under date of April 6 th, the schooner Julia Worden 
and the schooner Lydia and Mary were captured in 
Cape Rowen passage, between tbe Santee river and 
Charleston—the first, on the 27th and the second on 
the 29th ult.—by the U. S. bark Restless, acting vol¬ 
unteer Lieut, Conroy commanding. Their cargoes 
were rice and corn meal. He also reports that the 
ship Emily St. Pierre, of Charleston, from Calcutta, 
was captured on the 18th ult,, by the blockading 
squadron, while steaming directly for Charleston 
harbor. Her cargo consisted of 2,173 bales of gin¬ 
ning cloth. Com. Goldsborough sent her to Phila¬ 
delphia for adjudication. Most of her crew went 
north in the steamer Oriental, which left Port Royal 
on tbe 2 $tb ult. 

Tbe English sloop Coryndl, of Nassau, N. P., 
was captured by the Susquehanna,Capt, Lagner, on 
the Morning of the 3d, about two mi I os froth Charles¬ 
ton bar. She had a cargo suitable for and in great 
demand in a Southern port, Capt Lagner sent her 
to Philadelphia for adjudication. Another schooner 
was run ashore by the blocking vessels on a South¬ 
ern island, where she remains a wreck. 


Itccord of the Meijje of twlnud No. 10. 

The eeige of Island Number Ten being one of 
the most memorable, as it is oue of the most im¬ 
portant events of the war, we have prepared the 
following brief chronicle of the occurrences of each 
day irom the beginning of the bombardment up to 
the time of the capture of the rebel stronghold: 

March 15.—Commodore Foote, with several gun¬ 
boats and part of the mortar fleet, left Hickman 
for Island Number Ten, 

March 16.—Bombardment commenced. 

March 17.—Rifled gun on board the St. Louis ex¬ 
ploded, killing and wounding 14 men. 

General Pope repulsed the gunboat 
fleet at New Madrid, 


and captured one of his camps. The troops passed 
on the next day at two in the morning. The 
advance, under Colonel Bayard, of the First 
Pennsylvania cavalry, was attacked by a body of 
infantry and cavalry, and had a hot skirmish, 
in which we lost five men and fifteen horses killed 
and sixteen men wounded. Several of the enemy 
were killed and wounded in the charge made on 
them by Col. Bayard. The number is not reported. 
The Colonel had his horse shot four times. The 
command then drove back the enemy’s forces, which 
consisted of a regiment, of infantry, one of cavalry, 
and a battery of artillery, who retired across the 
Rappahannock without further resistance. We 
were unable to save the bridges, which were pre¬ 
pared for burning by having tar, shavings and light 
wood in the cribwork, and which were fired as soon 
as the enemy crossed. 

From Banks’ army we learn that his troops occu¬ 
pied ML Jackson on the 18th instant The rebels 
resisted our advance in order to gain time for the 
burning of the bridges and the railroad cars, engines, 
etc., which they had accumulated at tbe terminus of 
the road, but our movements were sudden and the 
retreat of the rebels so precipitate that we were 
enabled to save the bridges, two locomotives and 
some cars. All these had been prepared with com¬ 
bustible material for instant conflagration. Many 
prisoners have been taken and several horses cap¬ 
tured from the enemy. The troops have acted 
admirably. Col. Carroll’s brigade of Shields’ divis¬ 
ion led the advance on the back road to tho rear of 
Mt. Jackson, and McCall on the turnpike. Gen. 
Williams, with his main division, brought up the 
reserve column. We shall occupy Newmarket to¬ 
night. Gen. Shields has so far recovered as to com¬ 
mand his division in person. 

The following has been received at the War 
Department: 

Department of Shenandoah, April 17—5 P. M. 

To Hon. E. M, Stanton, Secretary of War :—Our 
troops occupy Newmarket to-night,’ There has 
been some artillery skirmishing, but no loss on our 
side. We have many prisoners. 

N. P. Banks, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

Nuwmarkft, April 10,1S82. 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War :—Our 
advance guard occupied Sparta this morning, eight 
miles in front of this place. For the first time in 
their retreat, the rebels burned small bridges on the 
road, obstructing, by the smallest possible means, 
the pursuit by our troops. Some dozen or more 
bridges were thus destroyed, but immediately re¬ 
constructed. 

Our reports indicate a weakening of the force at 
Gordonsville, and no contest there, the whole result¬ 
ing in a belief that they arc concentrating at York¬ 
town. I believe Jackson left this valley yesterday. 
He is reported to have left Harrisonburg yesterday 
for Gordonsville, via the mountain roads. lie 
encamped last night at Grangertown. 

N. P. Banks, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

Newmarket, April 20, 1802. 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of fVittr :—The 
(light of Jackson, via the mountains, towards Stan- 
arusville and Orange Court House, on Gordonsville, 
is confirmed by our scouts. N. P. Banks, 

Major-General Commanding. 

In that case it evidently means there will be no 
contest there. 

Fremont’s corps de armee seems also to be mov¬ 
ing. The following intelligence is from the Moun¬ 
tain Department: 

Wheeling, Va. April 20, 1862. 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War :— 
Intelligence just received from Gen. MUlroy, states 
that the enemy, numbering about 3,500, with two 
batteries and two rilled gnus, are constructing forti- 


Tiie Navy Department has invited proposals by 
mail or telegraph, to the 30th inst,, at noon, with 
general specifications and plans of construction of 
one or more of four iron gunboats for Mississippi 
and Gulf service, with t%vo turrets, on the plan of 
Ericsson’8 battery, for eleven-inch guns; thickness 
of iron plates to be eight inches, and sides to be 
plated with iron of three inches thickness, in one or 
two layers, to extend two and a half feet below (he 
load line; vessels to be not less than 220 feet in 
length and 55 feet in breadth, and not to draw over 
6 feet of water when ready for service, to be pro¬ 
pelled by Bcrews, to insure a speed of 9 knots or sea 
miles per hour; and state terms and price. 

The P. O. Appropriation bill provides $1,000,000 
for the service of the California Central route, and 
repeals the acts requesting the P. M. General, in 
causing the transportation of the mails by steam¬ 
ships between the United States and foreign ports, 
or between any ol our own ports touching at foreign 
ports, to give the preference to American over for¬ 
eign steamships departing from tbe same port for 
the same destination within three days of each other. 
The P. M. General is authorized to establish a coast 
mail, not less than semi-monthly, by steam vessels, 
between San Francisco and Crescent City, Cal., 
including service at the intermediate ports, provided 
the sum to be paid for such service does not exceed 
$20,000 per annum. 

The President has approved and signed the above 
Mil. 

The Post Office Department has received informa¬ 
tion that newspapers from nearly all the principal 
cities of the North and West, addressed to offices 
long since discontinued, in rebel States, are being 
sent in large numbers to tho Post Office at Nashville 
for distribution. Those papers cannot be forwarded. 
They accumulate at that point to such an extent as 
to make it difficult to find room for them in the office. 

To relieve the Postmaster from the heavy burden 
thus improperly imposed upon him, it lias become 
necessary to instruct him to sell as waste paper such 
aB cannot be delivered or forwarded under the 
present protest arrangement 

An amendment has been adopted in Congress to 
the bill fixing the number of Representatives in the 
House. The following table shows the number of 
members assigned to each State, under the census of 
1859 and that of 1860: 

1850. I860. 1850. I860. 

Alabama..7 6 Michigan 4 6 

Arkansas_2 3 Minnesota 2 2 

California_2 3 New Hampshire.. 3 3 

Connecticut.4 4 New Jersey. 5 5 

Delaware.1 1 New York.33 31 

Florida_ 1 1 North Carolina... 8 7 

Georgia_8 7 Ohio.._21 19 

Illinois.9 14 Oregon..1 1 

Indiana.11 11 Pennsylvania.25 24 

Iowa ............ 2 6 Rhode Island_2 2 

Kansas..1 1 South Carolina ... 6 4 

Kentucky.10 9 Tennessee..10 8 

Louisiana_4 5 Texas_2 4 

Maine.. 6 5 Vermont_3 3 

Maryland.0 5 Virginia_13 11 

Massachusetts_11 10 Wisconsin.3 6 

Mississippi-6 6 — — 

Missouri.7 9 Total 238 241 

The following is the President’s Message on 
Emancipation in the District of Columbia: 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives :— The act entitled an act for the release 


March 18. 


A rebel transport, loaded 
with cannon, reported sunk by the fire from the 
fleet. 

March 19.—Commodore Foote reports the Island 
harder to conquer than Columbus. Firing contin¬ 
ued night and day. 

March 20.—Cannonading continued all day. All 
the guns but one in the upper battery reported 
dismounted. Hollin’s ram sent from Memphis. 

March 21.—Firing continued at intervals. 

March 22.— But little firing from the gunboats, 
to which the rebel batteries made no reply. 

March 23.—Mortars fired with considerable regu¬ 
larity all day; result not ascertained. 

March 24.—Firing continued at intervals; rebel 
batteries replied seldom. 

March 25.—Affairs unchanged. 

March 26.—Main works of the enemy reported 
overflowed. Operations slackened. 

March 27.— Firing continued at intervals only. 
Residents captured report the rebels fifteen thou¬ 
sand strong. 

March 28.— Heavy firing from the fleet Upper 
battery reported silenced; enemy lost sixty killed 
and twenty-five wounded; rebels constructing now 
batteries. 

March 29.—Firing very heavy. 

March 30.— Heavy bombardment, to which the 
rebels make no reply. 

March 31.—Same condition of affairs. 

April 1.—An expedition from the fleet proceeded 
to the upper rebel fort and spiked six guns. 

April 2 .—Operations not reported. 

April 3 .—Rebel heavy floating battery detached 
from shore and drifted down the stream. Gunboat 


Deparrmeni of Ilie Mississippi. 

Major-General Hai.leck arrived at Pittsburg 
on the 18th inst, and immediately assumed com¬ 
mand of the army. 

Recent intelligence from Corinth confirms pre¬ 
vious reports concerning the magnitude of the 
enemy’s force. Re-enforcements were arriving for 
Beauregard at an unexampled rate. He has now 
100,000 men, and is fortifying Corinth, building 
entrenchments and constructing an abattis. The 
rebels entertain no doubt of success next time. 

On the Tuesday following the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing, where our brave Western boys decked 
themselves with fresh laurels of victory, the rebel 
General Beauregard sent a flag of truce to our 
victorious army, requesting permission to bury their 
dead, and saying: “Owing to the heavy re-enforce- 
ments you received on Sunday night and Monday, 
and the fatigue of my men, I deemed it prudent to 
retire and not renew the battle.” 

To this request, and the cool apology for the 
defeat sustained, Gen. Grant replied: 

Headquarters of tiik Aiurv in tub Field, ) 
1'iTTSnuRG, April 9. j 

To Gen. P. T. Beauregard, A'c .:— Your dispatch 
of yesterday is just received.' Owing to the warmth 
of the weather I deemed it advisable to have all the 
dead of both parties buried immediately. Heavy 
details were made for this purpose, and it is now 
accomplished; there can not, therefore, be any 
necessity of admitting within our lines the parties 
you desire to send, on the ground asked. 1 shall 
always be glad to extend courtesy when consistent 
with fluty, and especially so when dictated by 
humanity. I am, Ac., U. S. Grant. ’ 

A special to the Chicago Journal, from Cairo, says 
that Beauregard called a council of war of all the 
best rebel Generals before the Pittsburg battle. 
There were present Pillow, Floyd, Breckinridge, 
Bragg, Cheatham, Sid. Johnston, Bnshrod Johnson, 
the rebel Provisional Governor of Kentucky, and a 
few other Generals. The following policy was fixed 
on: If they beat us, they would follow us up and 
drive us north as far as possible. If beaten, they 
would withdraw their forces and make a desperate 
Btand in the Gulf States. 

Yan Dorn did not reach Corinth till the fighting 
was over. 

The following telegraphic dispatch is from the 
gallant and active General Mitohel: 

Headquarters, Tnntn Division, \ 
Huntsville, April 15, 1802. j 

The enemy have burned bridges to stop my 
advance upon Chattanooga, and have used the same 
brilliant strategy to hold my column back from 
Corinth; but for this we should this day have entered 
Tu 8 cumbia and Florence. 


posit ion occupied yesterday 


by Smith, was entrenched last night, So that we have 
been able to prevent the enemy from working to-day, 
and kept his guns silent The same result at the 
batteries at Ilyom’s Mills. 

Yorktown was shelled by our gunboats and some 
of our barges, without effect. There has been a 
good deal of firing from the Yorktown land batteries. 

Headquarters or the Armv ok tite Fotomac, ? 

April 18. 1862. j 

An official report has been received at headquar¬ 
ters giving the list of killed and wounded in tbe 
engagement between the 3d Vermont regiment and 
the enemy, on W ednesday. Information, as far as 
received, puts the killed at 32 and the wounded at 
90. Ten of the latter will probably prove fatal. 
The conduct of the Vermont troops on the occasion 
is spoken of in the highest terms, earning for the 
Green Mountain boys laurels only won by the 
brave. They were forced to retire, the rebels being 
re-enforced. ‘ The loss of the enemy must have been 
heavy. Geo. B. McClellan. 

Thirty-nine wounded from Yorktown arrived at 
Fortress Monroe on the 19th, making 70 in all 
wounded in fighting on the left flank on Thursday. 
The whole number was 32 killed and 90 wounded. 
Gen. Magriuler’s report of the same fight in Norfolk 
papers, gives 25 rebels killed, including Col. Mc¬ 
Kinney. and 78 wounded. 

Intelligence lias been received from the Potomac 
flotilla, which, on the 14th instant, visited Urbana. 
The boat’s crew was sent ashore there, but when 
within live yards of the beach were fired upon from 
rifle pits. No one was injured. The Jacob Bell 
being nearest, immediately opened fire upon the 
rebels, which scattered them in every direction. 
After this the flotilla proceeded on its voyage towards 
Fredericksburg. Arriving opposite Lowry’s Point 
batteries, they commenced from the whole fleet to 
shell the works and fortifications, driving out the 
pickets who have occupied it since its evacuation, 
twelve days ago, by a large body of rebels. After 
shelling, the boat’s crews landed, and proceeded to 


Items am) Incidents of the Wav. 

One of the effects of the recent Federal victories, 
says the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, was the extraor¬ 
dinary and general rise in the price of sugar, in the 
expectation of a re-opening of trade. 

Relief for Thirst.— The Springfield Republi¬ 
can has already recommended as a relief from 
thirst, for the soldier, a clove taken into the mouth, 
to promote the flow of saliva and relieve the irrita¬ 
tion, without the evil effects of bad water and 
worse whisky. Many other substances are almost 
equally useful, not including tobacco, for with that 
the saliva cannot be swallowed. We have heard 
another suggestion. A soldier said that on a long 
and fatignur? march, tea was a great refreshment, 
Granted, but in the desert fields of Virginia, a man 
is not, at his own tea-table. Doubtless a cup of 
Mocha coffee would be equally acceptable. No, he 
said, a comrade had a little box with him, filled 
with tea, and each day merely took a few leaves in 
his mouth. We might believe it, or not, but it was 
as good as a cup of tea. It is worth trying. Let 
those.who are putting up a box tor pet soldiers put 
in a few cloves and some tea, with these suggestions. 

The Rebels Bombarding an Old House.—A 
correspondent of the Chicago Times sends the fol¬ 
lowing from Island No. 10: —“The rebels had a 


The act entitled an act for the release 
of certain persons held to service or labor in the 
District of Columbia has this (lay been approved 
and signed. I have never doubted the constitu¬ 
tional authority of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District, and have ever desired to see the 
National Capital freed from the institution in some 
satisfactory way, and hence there has never been, 
in my mind, any question upon the subject except 
one of expediency, arising in view of all circum¬ 
stances. If there be matters within this act which 
might have taken a course or shape more fiati. fac¬ 
tory to my judgment, I will not attempt to specify 
them. 1 am gratified that the two principles of 
compensation and colonization are both reorgan¬ 
ized, and particularly applied in the act. In the 
matter of compensation, it is provided that the 
claims may be presented within ninety days upon 
the passage of the act, but not thereafter, and there 
is no saving for miuors and femmes covert, insane or 
absent persons. I presume this is an omission by 
mere oversight, and I recommend that it he supplied 
by an amendatory and supplementary act. 

Abraham Lincoln. 





















X.IST of new advertisements, 


?'!'V,' w tyoh have sold at prices ranging from 85c to $1 a choice 
load would bring a few cents more. There lms been rather a 
better demand hn- Spring wheat, by the car load, to iill Enstem 
orders, at Sftff'fflc, ordinary to inferior. 80 to H 5 c. Harley has 
'V' J an ftc ^ v< ' demand at eO&BtSc. peas 
are in demand at ■W.n oOc, with a limited supply. Oats—in con- 
senuence of liberal supplies, i h. ■ - '"ton 

Potatoes, pood samples, »} bushel 
Do. medium do 

Butter, Fresh " F J |b. 

No. 1 Dairy. 

" No. 2 store packed. 

Cheese. 

Hams. 

Bacon, >) too lbs,".'.’.*,'.'.’.'.'.”. 

Eggs. %} dozen. 

Wool, » lb.. 

Salt jff barrel . 

Turkeys, each 

Ducks, Tfi pair,. 

Chickens, (tl pair. 


Oilman's One Price and Low Price Shoe Store. 

Pianos — Boardman, Dray & Co. 

Russell's Screw Power, Combined Mower and Reaper—Rus- 

6e teids C «d-T.S.P fl ge. 

navis' Seedling Potatoes— R. Peckham. 

Grape Roots for W1 ie—H. Payne. 

8PBCIAL JfOTICBS. 

Brown's Bronchial Troches for Cough. 


prices have declined to iki/i 37 c. 

. ‘ 75Qi«0e 

do .OKastSc 

. iSSfe 

J --.,. 10012 

. 70 9 

6 (a) 8 

.#5.00(5:5.50 

. 10® 12 

. 28/5(10 

. 1,5001.62 

.100®1.50 

.. 60(470 

. 50080 

_ —Olobe. 

the cattle markets. 

alffinlffir^'^ll^T 110 CQrrent pricefl f0r lhe week 3 

First quality. 

Orilinary quality,_ 

Common quality . 

Inferior quality.”111*"”"“"” 

, ... t'ow8 arm sax. vita. 

First quality... 

Ordinary quality,.. ' 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality’, 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality, 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality,. 


QNE PRICE AND LOW PRICE, at 
Gilmans Shoe Store, 8 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


claims and merits of the paper to their neighbors. 
Every addition to our list mil aid in maintaining the 
interest and value of the Rural during these times 
that test the purses of publishers. We aim high, and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of our 
motto , “ ExcEi.KroR,” at all limes. A few thousand 
New Subscribers thus month, will enable us to furnish 
a better paper through the year than we could other¬ 
wise afford- 

83F* We can still, furnish back numbers from Jan¬ 
uary, so that those desiring it may have the complete 
volume, or subscriptions can commence now. 


®I)C Neu )0 Cottiuneer 


_ There are 94S convicts in the Auburn State Prison. 

The newspapers published in Great Britain number 1,185. 
_ R would take 380,000,000 shots to dispose of 60,000 men 
in a battle. 

— Fort Pulaski, just taken by our forces, was built at a cost 

of $063,000. 

_ The Militia force of the State of Ohio is to be thoroughly 

re-oiipnized. 

— Congress has laid the General Bankrupt act over until the 
Winter Session. 

_ The seal fishery of Newfoundland has this year been a 

complete failure. 

_ No more passes are to be given to ship Sutlers’ stores to 
Fortress Monroe. 

— The State debt of Indiana is eleven million fqjir hundred 
thousand dollars. 

— Chicago now ranks as the greatest market in the world 
for beef, pork, and lumber. 

— The Utica Herald says the Mohawk river is higher than it 
has been before in many years. 

— Five hundred and fifty thousand hogs were packed in 
Chicago during the past season 

_ There are 18,869 free negroes in the State of Indiana, and 
10,140 in the State of Kentucky. 

— George W. Randolph, the now rebel Secretary of War, is 
a grandson of Thomas Jefferson. 

— Mr. Russell, of the London Times, sailed for England on 
Wednesday, in the steamer China. 

— There are one-hundred and fifty divorce cases pending in 
the Supreme Court of Boston, so said. 

— Not less tlian 263 new canal boats of the largest size will 
be ready on the opening of navigation. 

— Jeff, Davis's Cabinet has framed a government and 
selected territorial officers for Arizona, 

— Parson Brownlow received $1,125, as the profits of the 
demonstration in his honor at Cincinnati. 

— Massachusetts has voted her share ($710,000) of the 
20 , 000,000 national tax levied last August 

— Gold was selling in Memphis, March 18th, at seventy-five 
per cent, and silver at fifty per cent, premium. 

— Fort Smith, on the Arkansas river, near the Kansas 
boundary line, lias been evacuated by the rebels. 

— An Indian recently made lour miles on snow-shoes in the 
space of 23 minutes and 3 seconds in Nova Scotia. 

— There was a fire at Kingston, Jamaica, the 31st ult., 
which destroyed property to the value of $1,500,000. 

— Verba Buena Cemetery, San Francisco, containing 15,000 
bodies, is all to bo dug over and the remains removed. 

— A considerable collection has been mode in the Catholic 
churches of Chicago, for the famine sufferers in Ireland. 

— Large numbers of the Fort Donclson prisoners at Chicago 
are anxious to take the oath of allegiance, and seem in earnest. 

— The opinion is strong at Old Point that the Merrimac 
buret one of lier guns on her recent visit to Hampton Roads. 

— There are now in the Union army six Full regiments com¬ 
posed entirely of Tennesseeans. The South is not quite a unit. 

— The Ellsworth (Me,) American states that the cattle 
disease of last year has appeared at Blue Hill, in Hancock 
county, 

— The extensive tobacco works of Strohn & Reitzenstein, 
in Milwaukee, were consumed by tire on the 0th hist. Loss 
$30,000. 

— Snow is still two feet deep in the Lake Champlain 
region, and they are crossing on the ice from Burlington to 
Pittsburg. 

Major-General John E. Wool on Sunday week entered 
on his fifty-first year of active service in the army of tho 
United States. 

— The Legislature of Iowa has just passed a bill which is 
exceedingly rigorous in its provisions against the sale of intox¬ 
icating liquors. 

— The Omaha Nebraskian says that Government will send 
a military escort with the overland emigrant parties about the 
middle of May. 

French papers believe the French and Spanish govern¬ 
ments intend signing a new treaty for tho regulation of joint 
action in Mexico. 

— The Hon. Theodore Frolinghuysen died at his residence 
in Newark, N. J., on the 12th iust., after a lingering illness. 
Bis age was 75 years. 

— Col. Fry, who commanded a portion of tho Federal forces 
at the battle of Somerset, Ky., lias returned the sword of Gen. 
Zollicoft'er to liia family. 

Tlie Wabash and Erie canal aro establishing warehouses 
along their canal for tho purpose of competing with railroads 
in the shipment of grain. 

-Counterfeit V.’s on the Atlantic Bank of New York 
have made their appearauce within tho past few days. The 
counterfeit is a good one. 

— Newberry D. Halstead, Member of Assembly from the 
second district of Westchester county. N. Y., died at his resi¬ 
dence last week, suddenly. 

— The California Legislature has passed an aot levying a 
tax of $30 on ull Chinese in that State, as well laborers*as 
those working in the mines, 

— Tlie Governors of Indiana and Illinois have made arrange¬ 
ments by which their soldiers, going home on furlough, hare 
a free pass over the railroads. 

— General William reugraiu, brother of the rebel com¬ 
mander of the Nashville, died bravely fighting on tlie Uuion 
ride at tlie battle of Pittsburg. 

— The universal Yankee is always up to time. Fivo appli¬ 
cations have been made to Government for licenses to open 
hotels at Richmond, when taken. 

— Advices from Salt Lake City to the ISth of March, state 


BEDS! 


HARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS t 

VltOlt 

Hallock’s Seed & Agricultural Warehouse, 

No. 31 Exchange St., opposite Clinton House, 
ROOHKSTBE, NT. Y. 
fo^d SUbSCT ‘ bl ‘ r ' receipl of on * Jollttr ' l, V mini. wUl 
TWENTY S1X-IMCNYY PACKAGES 
P a Ju ^nitM StaUM. postage paid ,—r good assort- 
Ol known vauTe.^ 0, C1>ra ' ,ri:im « m;ui f Unit aro new and kinds 

VEGETABLE SEEDS! 

and' viffffi CH f0 . p ll ; n ' 1 experience in selecting good 

SIT, K «*» - 

i£can V wit$"{£;! “" d «.»"}. Orders from Can- 

packages. making so f,' r i luff Limtrj relght ' 1 " 1 s " 10 extra 

R'fcte, N. Y., Apri l 5 , 1862. E - HAL1 ‘g£« 

nWAUF PEARS AND HARDY nt t i>i?q 

low prices by tho loo or 1,000. Tape vines, at surprisingly 
640-2t T. G. YEOMANS, Wa lwort h. Wayne Co., N . Y 

S’an* Hungarian Grow Seeds; KtuHirnky r.bo. l (riV'^ r ' I '',?V'- r i 
Top Seed: Orchard Grass; China Tea Hq Whv'.t Dwar r It non. 
Corn Seed; Dutton ami eight-rowed Corn at *’ UfBo 

Buffalo. Apri!'m W ,4 S0N,2(iCVutr,Ll Wl,atf ' l! »ifaln, N. Y. 


.. 8.0808,50 
. - 7.5008,00 
.. 6,5007,50 

$45,00® 60,00 
40,00(5)46,00 
. 30,00035,00 
26,00028,00 


Thb Rural's Spring Campaign—Premiums. &c.—Now that 
the times are improving, Rebeldom caving, and the season for 
active (but peaceful and profitable) operations in Field, Orchard 
and Garden corning on apace, many will subscribe for the 
Rural ir opportunity is presented. Will not agent-friends, and 
all readers disposed to become such, give the matter Attention ? 
Additions to present clubs, ei ther for the full year from Jan., or 
tills date, (or from this or a subsequent date to tho end of the 
year,) are now in order at the club rate, and in proportion for 
less than full year. New clubs, to commence with Jan., March 
or April, (when a new quarter begins,) are also in order during 
the Spring Campaign, while single subscriptions will prove 

Back Volumes.— Bound copies of our last volume aro now 
ready for delivery —price. $3; unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. Tlie subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each —or if several are taken, at $2 60 
each. The od !y complete vol umes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1869, '60 and '61 —price, $2 each. 

The Cash System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural copies are never mailed to Individual subscribers untit 
paid for, and always dilvontireued when the tubteription term 
expiree. Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Additions to Clubs are always in order, whether in ones, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscription? 
can commence with the volume or any Dumber; but the former 
is the best time, and we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Please "make a note of it," 

Amr person so disposed can act as local agent for the HuraL 
Nlsw-k orkkr, and those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 


veal calves 


sheep and lambs. 

..73 head $6,0007,00 

. 5,0006,no 

.. 4,2604.75 

. 3,5004,25 

SWINE 

. S#i® 4 . 4 ((o 

.... 4 04>iC 

n— Ap,!U - market. 383 Cattle, about 300 

Beeves, and h3 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen Cows and 
one, two and three years old. b ’ ’ U 

Market Beep — Extra (including nothing but the best large 

do V 7 NWbsni? X H,“l quality. $6,2506,50; second 

dm ^o.i.xcO.oO, thud do, $#5,0<Xu’0,od ; otdinary, $—(si— 
Working Oxen, iff pair-$ 100 ^ 150 . y ’ 

Cows ano Calves - $ 25®40 

yMHSold,'»i0@2h l,,tffl ’ 4_ @~ : Two T eara Old, $17@I8; Three 

' Sheep a.voT,amu 8-3180 at market Prices in lots, $2 00®3 - 
00 each: extra, $4.00, $4,5005,60, or3M@5J£c 7-1 tb ’’ 

Spring Lambs- None ' * ^ 

Hides -fta-fifec » m Tallow—60«fdc. 

Pklts - $0,50(?2,00 OalfSkinsJjgac W lb. 

Veal Calves, I'mtn $1®6. 

BRIGHTON, April 17— At niATket, 1230 Beef Cattle 225 
. a u t! 4^ n '’ Umbrl - 2.800 Shoats, and .300 fat hogn 
Beep Cattle- (bices, extra, $7.25.>07,80; first oualitv 7 VS 1 
7,(>h second do. KMraejfi; third ,htW.inri&w q lt7, 

\V flDlf tVtl-'( Itw 4.1 ,A auui 


Pnme quality. 

Ordinary,. 

Common,. 

Inferior,. 


DHODES’ SUPKRPHOSI'aATic 

T. t the standard manure. 

Endorsed by Professors H W. JOHNSTON O a tiphii< 
and Dr. E VAN IT flH. Said under a legal aula-ant ,t (j mi, oh 
atui freedom from nil aduUeratbm " ■ d puuty 

iv- u -o' MoK *NC, General Agent, 

_ , . v* . ftt -- near Hanover Square, Now York 

To whom Agriculturists and Dealers of New York ami New 
Wl11 Dl«AUJ<i apply B. M. RHODES A Co! 

' I,) ’ n _ Office , 82 South 3t„ Baltimore, Md. 

QEOCEEIES. PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c, 

J". MONROE, 

wholesalr and retail 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

tt* i _ ir«i 


GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

O0 BiifTalo Htreot, Ttoulieater, XY. Y. 

Also, Dealer iu Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes 
Green and lined I nuts, Ac l'~r- 1'iire Wines and Lion ora 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. * [ 64 n’ 

30 000 p?\'vT >I ; rrrr:ij r ; raspberr y 

f o'""’ M&'LyAWA^X r ’.’’ wto - 

■r'Vk 1 !:”" .. - 

J KLEfN & D V THE, 72 Main S C Koch ester, N. Y. 

I *V l 1 l *i: r A - N 7} KOSTI^TTM —A PeriodieaJ c.oZ 

X taming the moat noted I^ccturos and Discourses a vear 
Sample Nos, 10 eta, E. D. DARK; , st NewUrL’ 

HHOICK FLOWER HEEDS.- 

VtheVa^Tt e A U ffvlTR a collection 

chdie^ff^ upwardaof 100 va- 

4u!. e -» ° n ^ 

Priced Circular, giving varieKes, sent on application. 

A'ldresa FRO.ST & CO 

_ _ GoaflfrC ft Valley KuiMcHew. lloch'efftei^ N. Y. 

A ,T A.RRLEH !■: \ r i < _\ j { t > \ g -^ 

iVlAND Til GU ARD SQL'ASH. -Stone-mason Cabbage ia the 

ni B °ru'“v ira i kefc > iH ^hdlnguished Tn’r in, re - 
lubilitj tor heading. The heads are very laige remarkablr 

iv.n i-? 1 " \; ,v f.' vt- 'it. Seed of my own growing, with full direct 
tKin for coInvation, ir, etc per duo,-,., 4 ounces. 75 cts; 1 poumi, 
$^. 1 , 7 , all post-paid b.v me and warranted to reach each pure 
chaser Hubbard .Srjqasli Sre.tl 12 cts per package; $1.00 Iff lb 
I />f cymy variety of Garden Seed, gratis. 

638-4t JAMES J. Ill GREGORY M,irl.lnL«„,i xi„ 00 


NE PRICE and LOW PRICE, at Gilman’s 
Shoh Storh, 8 Stath St., Rociiestek, N. Y. 


~ - . , ■ 4 I M.uvy 1UW I OS. 

LAiiVRH voro ip Iai^ affei1nv:at from I3,00(a5 each 
Shekp- $ 4 , 00 , 1 5010each. Lambs SO/t 0 each 
Hons - A lew offered «.t $4,50®.5 TOO Iba. 

& 8 kTNB I .°fc , tt:: ^-fc p ““ n8 ’ $1 ' 00@, ' 5 ° 


For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, use “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches. ” 

“ A simple and elegant combination for Coccus, &c.» 

Dr. G. F Bigelow, Boston. 

“ Have proved extremely serviceable for HOARSENESS. ” 

Her. Henry Wahd Beec.ubr. 

“ 1 haTe teen much afflicted with Bronchial affection, pro¬ 
ducing Hoarseness and Congli. The Troches are the only 
effectual remedy, giving power and clearness to the voice." 

Bev. Geo. Blaoic, 
Minister Church of England, 
Milton Parsonage, Ccoutda. 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, ArHiL 17.—Domestic wools have been nuiet' 
jsr j«e ar u Wlt l0 'i lt change to note; sales of 60,000 lbs' lleoces at 
,,oni ’gn have been in fair demand, particularly carpet 
w 6 n °tc sales of 700 hales Donskoi at or af/out 24c. 

Saxony Fleece fHh. KidJuiA 

America,, roll blood Merino. . 

American half and Merino.1... 4 Vc 4 .q 

America,j Native ami quarter Merino”"””. 44(1045 

Extra pulled. r .jii vL 

Lamh-s puiie.i . ..I:::::::;:::. 

California (me, unwashed. 15,(4 y, 

California common do. iwA’ci 

Peruvian washed. . 

Valparuisn unwashed. *13015 

South American Mestiza unwashed .OOfflOO 

South AmeiicSn cumnion washed.***_”i4fSiir 

South American Entre Kins do. Ztia 'is 

South American unwashed. ivy.To 

South American Cordova washed...‘"' 28,,030 
Cape Good Hon® up washed ' "mhnin 

East India washed .. .vAncaS; 

African washed..;. 

Smyrna 11 nwaslied. lwAis 

Mexican unwashed. 

N. I". Trhrune. 

A V» A *''’ A !' R| h 17 .—A quiet but steady market. Since onr 

lastJsales have been made of 25,000 tba extra, and 12,000 ILs. No. 

1 pulled on p. t —Journal. .vw jub. .iu, 

**«8TON, April 17 - The following are the rates for the 


i 1 tarket 0 , Commerce, 


Rural New-Yorker OOlee, ) 

Kochkster, April 22d, 1861. ( 

TngRB are but two or three changes in our tablo of quota¬ 
tions, and but very little doings on account of the unfavorable 
weather prevailing. Oats are one cent per bushel better in 
price; Butter has declined one cent per pound, Honey has ad¬ 
vanced K'i)2 cents per pound; large Clover seed has moved up 
25 cents per bushel. No other alterations of nOto. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Eggs, dozen. 10@Jlo 

Honey, box. 120 He 

Cam [oh, box. SVSioc 

Candles, extra.... 12@12c 

Fruit uiid Roots. 

Apples, bushel_ 50a)87c 

Do. dried fl It,... 608 v:g 

reaches, do. UnTdtic 

Cherries, do. K„jl6c 

PluiiiM, do. 12tad4c 

Potatoes. If.TiSOc 


Flour und Grain. 

Floor, winter wheat,$6.25Ca!6.60 
Flour, spring do, 4.7605.00 
Flour, buckwheat... 0.00iiUOO 

Meal, Indian. 1 . 0001.06 

Wheat, Genesee.1.0001.25 

Best, white Canada.. I 25fud.28 

Corn, old. 4<i46c, 

Corn, new.. 4kq)48c. 

Rye, 80 tbs bush.. 63066.0. 

OaLs, by weight. 30(u'83a. 

Barley. 64(n)65c. 

Buckwheat. OOjihOc, 

Beaus .. h260l.63 

Meats. 

Pork, mess.$1158012.00 

Pork, clear. 13.lKM13.50 

Dressed hogs, cwt 3.600 4.08 

Beef, cwt. 4.01® 6.00 

Soring lambs, each 1 25(5) 1.76 
Mutton, carcass... 4M3c 

Hams, smoked_ 61 J 17 & 

Shouldein. 4i5.5c. 

Chickens__ tCtSc 

Turkeys. 9f5;i0c. 

Geese... 40050c. 

Ducks Iff pair. 38044c. 

Itulry, 

Butter, roll. ]4016o. 

Butter, firkin. 13iqil6e 

Cheese.. . 6ti(<n7c. 

Lard, tned . . 7(<u7\a 

Tallow, rornffi. 

Tallow, tned. ?a,7.Cc. 


Texas,.. 

Smyi-na, washed, 
Do, unwashed,... 

Syrian. 

Cape,. 

Crimea,. 

Buenos Ayres,... 
Peruvian,'washed, 
Canada,. 


.00000 
.27035 
.14(0)20 
.19035 
. 24(1025 
.120:25 
.17040 
.37043 
O0@00 


PRICE AND]LOW PRICE, at 
^ Gilman’s Shoe Store, 8 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LOWELL & WILLIAM MASON 


ASAPH ; 

OR, TIIE CHOIR BOOK! 

A Collection of Vocal Music, Sacred and Secular, for Choirs, 
Singing Schools, MusicaJ Societies and Conventions, 
and tbe Home Circle, 

Just issued —nearly all New Music, and comprising a COL¬ 
LECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, a MANUAL FOR SINGING 
SCHOOLS, and a GLEE AND FART SONG BOOK-all in one 
volume. Price. $1.00 per copy, or $8.00 per dozen in New York. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 

PCTBLISBED AT 

Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer Street..New York, 

B T 

MaYSON brothers. 


?U t fc? 21s ‘ ARCHIBALD MoVEAN, of 
Wheatland, (and brother of Alex. McVkan, of Rochester.) aged 

While a member of tho 13th Regiment N. Y. S. V., last year, 
Mr. iliiY. fought bravely, and was severely wounded, which 
superinduced the illness which caused his death. A young 
man of fine promise, his loss is sincoreiy lamented. 

u re n ! l ".°i C, l"ty ia “ °9, tlie ^ of April, GARRY D. 

1 ALMKR, only child of Helen C. and Eli ward W. Palmer. 

auod P. VIHLPR nn r] If mnutl.d ^ 


NE PRICE AND LOW PRICE, at Gilman’s 
Shoe Store, 8 State St„ Rochester, N. Y. 


gOWARD’S NEW COMBINED 
Reaper and Mower 

FOR 18«2. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS MACHINE 
Over all others, as a Rr.vpkk, are its Dura¬ 
bility, Simplicity ami Lightness of Draught, 
being ono-thin! less draught than any 
Reaper in Market. 

Tlie enlarging of the. Main or Driving Wheel for Reaping, br 
felloes bolted to its rim, is of more importance than manV 
would comprehend and appreciate without an c-xnlanation By 
eiilarmng tho wheel, the motion of the knife is reduced withont 
any change of gearing, thereby reducing the labor of the Win 
gnu. nan utMKTER raising the cogs out of the dirt and the 

:dH . ti. mil .- 81.11 I,,.bvK‘ r,,..’_ u 


Ai>VEUTl8JNft TKUM8, In Advance—T hirty-Fiyb 
Ck.vts a Li.vk, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52>, cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

Tho immense circulation of tlie Rural New- Yorker— 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour- 
nft l renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Modi inn 
of its class in America This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agenta, kc., Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


Pa? ■ i hw nujuuiai iu wo. ior uan- 

2^ 4 yi lu market lioAvy ami declining with oolv a r\nv 

and home imdo, galeK irt/58®«si 
rel » | d ." l ' Mb,rn , In "tore; 60c for do delivered, V /mMe for" new 
?afe°ln ,te T ’.r d fo I rellow Southern.' flats ir. mud.re 

Wesferu and "statef 1 for <; »D»<la. and So aide for Jersey, 

n ,1!u ’ kf ‘ t t 'Y i " r ' ,vi,h 11 oioderate demand; 

{renter 

tra mess. Pnme mess beef steady and 

Kolua »* 4-Vi fy\ . .si oa » . ♦• a 


D AVIS’ SEEDLINH POTATOES for sale at $1 50 
per bbl. or $1 t) bag, delivered at the RR. depot? at Albi¬ 
on, such. Address as above. (>, PECKIiAM. 


V G-HlNITfri WANTED — To introduce the 1 ITT I E 
GIANT SKWING MACHINE-nnce only $15. Hammer, 
L.auge screw driver, ami extra needles. Will give a liberal sal¬ 
ary or large .-ommisMOu a few counties in New York, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, aud Iowa 
to be supplied. Address soon, with stamp, for terms 

T. S. PAGE, General Agent, Toledo, Ohio. 


wi.iyvu u.o,vq/ IIM ut,M|rj 

d $14,00®H.SO for ex- 

sales at 4 tin on , ■« ori t”e' - “4 i»> moderate demand, 

S •Jre.sqf ‘ ,,,Uw K (n moderate request, sales 

Wefferiii't1irm»!v5,rp a n "t et Hr, : J ^'-ady: gales Eastern and 

firm f^wri m at , , ,n . motloiate deuuuid ami 

niin, sale.: at -tsevre for SN >)stern and citv shoulders anil 5 L iioi 

quiet and in moderate demand, mlek 
at thru 0 for Curnherland cut middles, 7c for long ribbed mid¬ 
dles, 7‘iC for short ribbed do, 7‘,<i for long clem dr. 7 t c for 
short clear do, an:1 c'^c tor bellies, laird steady with' a moder¬ 
ate demand sales atV.Y^Uofor No. I to chioce^ Butter in 
moderate requert and welling at»0Ue.for Ohio, and 1% 20 c for 
<iUh’t ft-a-J ^tvady at 6,'siGidc for pno»i to clioicx* 

ff2^fcfiv;^';?d iriffo'fo PearlA Umi ' n ' ^ ° f 36 bblii at * 6 '' 

fined to the w^te l ofthe r 'io'^' trade; alios of‘^taloa 

fair to prime new, at iah;l7c. w 

Sekds—T he market isjower for Clover seed; sales of 70 batre 
of pnme Ohio, at 7Mc llmothy seed is quiet, and is lower- 
sales of 31 bags at $1,75®1,87..S « bushel. w lower, 

BUFFALO, APHtL 19 Fi.Our—T he market is very quiet 
o l V' ’’moderate business for home and 1 uteri or 
double ext,-* Ohio and Indiana at 
Illinois Bakers at $6, extra Miohigan at $\ 12^05,18; 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin extras range 75 ^. 4 SJ L. “ 
Grai.v.—N o sale# of Wheat, The market i» dull, heavy and 
1})“,^^' no mqoiry except for car lots to supply uunie- 
diAto vvaute. Corn quiet and nominal at SdffiSS'jc. tbits in 
Ught stock with small demand— 1 no sales; ret Ailing 30*80 higher. 
Barley in lioiited denuind, stock light; (juvers pnreliasi. |par- 
inkly to supply Immediate wants, and are holding off fur arri¬ 
vals from upper lake, sales of choice Canadian at 72c. Rye 
quiet, sales of HTate at eSo } 

BKA58—(lulet and nominal at Sl.fiftdff.teS' for good to choice 
Pn ii' S oooiioal Common Canadian at 60e. Marrow- 

teffilr *’ Ch;uni,ion 


Howard’s > e\v Mower, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MOWER NOW 
OFFERED FOR SALE. 

I offer for the Harvest of 1862. three different sized Mowers 
and at prices within the reach of both large aud small farmers: 

NO. 1 MOWEIt, 

With Thills and Pole, for either one or two horses. Capable of 
cutting from five to six acres per day, 

3?uiee, 4$TO. 

NO. 2, LIGHT TWO-HORSE MOWER, 

Cuts from eight to ton acres per day, 

Pinoe, 80S. 

NO. 3, TWO-HOttSE MOWER, 

Capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres per day. 
iPrioe, $5100. 

NO. 3, TWO-HORSE COMBINED, 

Capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres ot grass or grain 
per day. 

Price, §130. 

These machines have all new and improved sear and aro so 
arranged that tho 

Entire Machine Runs on Wheels or Rollers, 

and. with Morse's Patent Adjustable Lever and Roller, which I 
leased the hght to use. the driver has prefect control of the 
finger bar in backing or raising it over obstructions, or in trans¬ 
porting tho machine from field to field. 

They throw out and in gear by the <1 river without leaving his 
Gtere mu; necessity of backing up to give tbe knives 
motion before entering the grass, nor to drive /net to prevent 
clogging. I hev have uo side draught—no clogging or breaking 
down; and any boy can manage them. Extras sent with each 
nincbiiie, and all machines aru warranted. Send for Circular 
giving cuts and full (Weription. 

Machine of 

& MTeSMt machiuu ror wtlich they Z 

Address !£. L. 1IOWAKO, Buffalo, N. T. 


R USSELL ’ S 

SCREW POWER 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 

Not a Cog in the Machine! 

Friction Rollers upon the inner face of the drive wheel- 


.i v. " upon vne inner race ol Tbe drive wheel pass 

nPno if r n ^'‘»' >f V' l ' 1 7> lv “> r ricrew, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to tho pitinan-exank, with feast possible fric- 

ife'coiretructfen'''' 1Ta ' VoRK ' a,lli niost “U«pfe and durable in 

Tlxe Lightest Draft 
Mower and Reaper in the World. Semi for circulars. 

U reV\ f 2f tared by RUSSELL A TKEMAIN, 

W1 ‘ 13t Manlius, N. Y. 


NE PRICE AND LOW PRICE, at Gil. 
man’s Shoe Store, 8 State St., Rochester. 


JffOAKDMAN, GRAY &; Co.’s 
PIANOS. 

Tho Best and Most Durable. 

at”oVprice/fof“sL aUd 8aperi ° r I%n0S ° f7ami 0ctaTea ’ 
PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS, 

8 ti ® nc i ^ Octavos, elegant and durable 
All our Piano-Fortes have the 

INSULATED IRON RIM, 

SwSS3ftr a ^ l fi|f ,,Ui ‘ y ' and requiring lesa thaa halfthe 

ROSEWOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 

$130. 

Warranted to prove good and give perfect satisfaction or no 
safe. Send for Desckiptith Oataiooms ’ 


rYNE PRICE AND LOW PRICE, nt Gilman’s Shoe 
Store, No. 8 Stuto Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

























































































•kUtocrtisctucnts 


account at the bank, and with interest to the end of 
the year.” 

Forthwith I commenced casting interest and cal¬ 
culating in my brain. Kitty was silent, and rocked 
the cradle musingly with her loot. 

“ I’ve been thinking. Harry,” said she, after a 
moment's pause, " that since you've got this extra 
money, we might afford to buy a new rug. This is 
getting dreadful shabby, my dear, you must see” 

I looked dolefully at the rug; it was worn and 
shabby enough, that was a fact. 

“ i can get a beautiful new velvet pattern for seven 
dollars,” resumed my wife. 

“ Velvet—seven dollars!” groaned I. 

“ Well, then, a common tufted rug like this would 
only cost three,” said my cautious better half, who, 
seeing she couldn’t carry her first ambitious point, 
wisely withdrew her guns. 

“ That's more sensible,” said I. “ Well, we’ll see 
about it” 

“And (here’s another thing I want,” continued my 
wife, putting her hand coaxingly on my shoulder: 

“ and it's not at all extravagant, either.” 

“ What is it'/” I asked, softening rapidly. 

“ I saw such a lovely silk dress-pattern on Canal 
street this morning, and I can get it for six dollars— 
only six dollars, Harry! It's the cheapest I ever 
saw.” 

“ But haven’t you got a very pretty green silk 
dress?” 

ki That old thiug? Why, Harry, I’ve worn it ever 
since we've been married.” 

“ Is it soiled or ragged?” 

“ No, of course; hut who wants to wear the same 
green dress forever. Everybody knows it is the 
only silk I have.” 

“ Well, what then?” 

“ That's just a man’s question,” pouted Kitty. 

“ And I suppose you have not observed how old- 
fashioned my bonnet is getting?” 

“ Why, I thought it looked very neat and tasteful 
since you put on that, black velvet winter trimming.” 

“Of course —you men have no taste in such 
matters.” 

We were silent for a moment. I’m afraid we both 
fell a little cross and out of humor with one another. 
In fact, on my journey home I had entertained seri¬ 
ous thoughts of exchanging my old silver watch for 
a more modern timepiece of gold, and had mentally 
appropriated the ten dollars to further that purpose. 
Savings hank reflections had come later. 

As we sat before the fire, each wrapped in thought, 
our neighbor, Mr. Wilmot, knocked at the door. He 
was employed in the same store as myself, and bis 
wife was an old family friend. 

“ I want you to congratulate me,” be said, taking 
a seat. *• I have purchased that little cottage out on 
the Tlloomingdale road to-day. ’ 

“ What! that beautiful little wooden cottage, with 
the piazza and lawn, and fruit garden behind?” ex¬ 
claimed Kitty, almost enviously. 

“ Is it possible?" I cried. A little cottage home of 
my own, just like that 1 had often admired on the 
Bloomingdale road, had always been the crowning 
ambition of my life—ft distant and almost hopeless 
point, but no less earnestly desired. 

“ Why, Wilmot,” said I, “how did this happen? 
You've, only been in business eight or ten years 


A great shadow fell upon the chaplain; for a 
oment he was stunned and choked, and his voice 
•ew husky as he made reply: 

“It is a sad errand, but none the less my duty. 

' 1 can’t realize it; indeed I cannot 
; bis manner so natural. 
And left alone, lie threw 
his knees to wrestle for strength in 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

“GOD AND OUR NATIVE LAND 


E STEAM ENGINES 

manufactured dy 

WOOD CO., 


BY GEO. W. 1>RA1'ER. 


Poor fellow 

His voice was so strong; 

I’ll be there presently.” i 

himself upon 1- 

prayer. 

The atmosphere was filled with low sighs from 
the strugglers with pain and disease. Going softly 
np to the couch at which he had stood before, the 
chaplain gazed upon the face before him. It looked 
as calm as that of a sleeping mlant. but be ‘lid not 
sleep. Hearing a slight noise, his eyes flew open 
and rested in some surprise upon the chaplain. 

“I felt as if 1 must see you again before I retired,” 
said the latter, striving 1o steady bis voice. “ How 
do you feel now?” 

“Oh! better, I thank you: in fact, almost well. 
The pain is almost gone, and I feel almost hopeful. 
I rather think the surgeon does, though he said 


Author of good, each rolling year 
To Thee our praise shall rise, 

And wings of gratitude sincere 
Will waft it to the skies. 

Thy blessings come in varied form; 

Through thickest gloorn thy glories shine; 

In peaceful calm, in war's wild storm, 

Still we behold Thy great design. 

Then now accept the warmest thanks 
Our natures can command, 

For this most glorious gift of earth, 
Our own loved Native Land. 

Columbus, guided l\v Thy Hand 
O'er an unfurrowed sea. 

Reheld “ a light " “P°n the shores 
Where man shall yd be free. 

Great W'abuixotox, our Morning Star, 

Sent forth fair Freedom’s beams, 

That shed a Hood of living light 
O’er all our hills and streams. 

Then now- accept the warmest thanks 
Our natures can command, 

For tlrfc most glorious gift of earth, 
Our own loved Native Land. 

Now weary ones from other lands 
May journey to the West, 

And then recline, America, 

Upon thy gen rous breast. 

May all who guard Columbian soil 
[n solid phalanx firmly stand, 

And scatter soon each cloud of sin 
That darkens now our Native Land. 

Then will we sing the noblest song 
Our natures can command, 

For this most glorious gift of earth, 
Our own loved Native Land. 


Ttie Norfolk Day Book says that, when the Mer- 
rimac goes out, she “will carry everything before 
her if,’* &c. Let her go out with an “if,” and the 
Monitor may dispose other with a butt. 

Thf. rebel troops generally are rot sound upon 
the bayonet question. They won't come to the point. 

When you see a drunken rebel black with mud, 
you may conclude that he has dyed in (be last ditch. 

«I believe we haven't been whipped since din¬ 
ner.” said Mr. Wigfall the other day to an acquaint¬ 
ance who asked him the news. But the ex-Senator 
heard of the Confederate whipping at Winchester 
that very afternoon before he took tea, though prob¬ 
ably not before he took a drink. 

The rebels needn't issue any more proclamations 
for the enlistment of cripples. 11 their army will 
only stand, we shall soon make more cripples in it 
than they can take care of. 

The rebel generals are great at strategy, but, in 
learning their strategic movements, they must have 
gone to school to a crab, 

When men volunteer in the rebel army, they 
ought to specify whether they volunteer to fight or 
to run away. 

It is too bad. Folks are getting to call the Con¬ 
federate armies the Con-/?ed-erate armies. 

In a double sense the flying and pillaging rebels 
stop at nothing. 


Eaton. Madisosi Co., Ts. ~V. 

Tttf buviruf been in buiMinor stcHm Kq. 

cine* aTiuinbrr nf y**ar*, Wo been constantly receiving inquj. 
rieswjtii refeience to Emrines of cbjujcuv. that vonM 

answer tor propflhmr n '-mail Amount of machinery with a htUe 
expense, and with thiFin view we have jiiFt invented, and bav* 
in nperat'on, an Knpioe which wephmk will fully meet the de¬ 
mand. The one we have in operation is a 

two-hoksk POWER, 

to which w»• wish to call tlio attention of the public. For 
Checve-makimr. Threwhniu Gtjuo, Cutting Feed. Churning, *aw- 
mg Wood, Turning Grind Slone, IU-ating water for either mu. 
door or in-door purposes, it is admirable adapted. It would 
found equally efficient for running a printing Press, Turning 
bathe. Fan Follow*, Drilling Machine and many other tilings 
requiring a light power. We thiuk the simplicity and 

( IIEAFiVEKH C OMKIIVTCI3 
in this machine will commend It to the favnmble notice of all. 
Persons wanting a nnall poucr can purchase of us an Engine 
and Boiler at. a less cost thau we have formerly been ahle to sell 
a Boiler of the same capacity, the Cash Price being only 

One Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars, 

nt our shop. All who anticipate procuring a propelling power, 
arc reel met fully invite] to give 11 s a will. 

rr We man uitature.. beside the above, Tout able and Sta¬ 
tionary F.munks of all sizes, and with all the latest improve¬ 
ments of style and economy A. N. WOOD & CO. 

Eaton. N. Y., Aj>ril. 186:’. 639-tt 


V'EW SEED A3NTID DPIhAKrT 

CATA-IjOGHJE. 

NEW FLOWER SEEDS. 

NOVELTIES FOR 1862. 

NEW VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

NEW DAHLIAS. 

NEW VERBENAS, 

NEW FUCHSIAS, &c., &c. 

COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER AM VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

BY MAIL. 

OUR Catalogue, comprising 64 pages of closely printed matter, 
contains a list of all the nmv Mo ieties and novkltiks of the 
season, and will Ik? sent to any address upon receipt of a three 

cent stamp. Address _ . _ ,, 

MeELWAlN RUOS„ Springfield. Mass. 


the poor, hopeful soul that would never look with 
earthly eyes on the mother he po longed for. An¬ 
other moment, and the young man appeared to be 
struck with some peculiarity in the face and move¬ 
ments ot the chaplain. The large eyes sought his 
with an in tenseness that was painful, and he strove 
to interpret that which made the difference, between 
this and his former demeanor. 

“ Your cares weary you, chaplain,” hesaid quietly: 
“you must be. very faithful, for it is past niylniglit 

“I was on the point of going to bed, when I was 
called to prepare a dying man for his last hour,” 
was the fearful response. 

“Indeed! what poor fellow goes next?’' rejoined 
the young man, with a look of mournful inquiry. 

There was no answer; lor the wealth of worlds 
the chaplain could not have spoken now. That tone 
so unconscious of danger; that eye so full of sym¬ 
pathy! Still a strange silence! What did it mean? 
The sick man’s inquiring glance changed to one of 
intense terror. lie raised both arms—let them tall 
heavily upon the coverlet at his side, and in a voice 
totally altered by emotion, he gasped: 

“ Great heaven! you mean me.” 

“My dear friend!” said the chaplain, unmanned. 

“I am to die, then— and—how—long?” His eye 
once more sought that of his chaplain. 

“ You have made your peace with God; let death 
come as soon as it will, He will carry you over the 
river.” 

.“Yes; but this is awfully sudden!” his lips quiv- 

•“ and I shall not see 


Columbia, 1862. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 77 letters. 

My 68. 4. 9, 30, 36 is a cape in the United Slates. 

My 3. 65. 76, 14, 16. 1 is an island in Occaniea. 

My 2, 46, 56, 67 is a capo in Asia. 

My 7«, 35,10, 39. 40, 57, 63 is a gulf in the southern part of 
Europe. 

M v C3,13, 32, 74 is a hay in the West ludies. 

My 68,12, 59, S, 51. 45, 34 is a city in Germany. 

My 73, 26, 21, 68, 66, 38, 70. 37, 47 is a city in the State of New 
York, 

My 75, 8. 53, 59, 49, 62. 68 is an isthmus in Europe. 

My 32, 10, 68. 43, 73 is a mountain in Oceanica. 

Mv 53, 33. 5, 6. 29, 15, 27 is an Empire. 

My 42. 25, 19, 23, 72. 24, 28, 7, 10, 10, 58 is a river in the 
United States. 

My 70. 33, 77, 17 is a mountain in Great Britain. 

My 11, 76. 16. 18 is a river in Europe. 

My 64. 57, 68. 20, 76, 50, 44, 69 is an island in the Atlantic. 

Mv 12. 41, 48, 9 is a gulf in the Dalian Ocean. 

My 34. 22, 61. is a sea in the Eastern Hemisphere, and a river 
in the Southern States. 

My 41,33. 27, 54. 52, 60 is a city in Scotland. 

My 66, 07. 69, 44, 9. 55 is an island in Brazil 
My 67, 74. 31 is a river in Scotland. 

My 29, 17, 71, 77, 59 is a lake in Russia. 

My whole is an extract from a speech delivered by Daniel 
Webster in the United Suites Senate. 

Willett. N. Y., 1862. Henry C. Bowen. 

Answer in two weeks. 


THE DYING SOLDIER 


The chaplain came at last to a cot set somewhat 
by itself outside the wards. Here, reclining at 
length, was a young man, w hose face bore but slight 
traces of suffering. It was flushed with a hue like 
that of health; the eyes were utidimrned, and only 
the position.«f his hands, which were thrown over 
his head and locked in almost spasmodic tightness, 
told that he was in pain. He wus unusually noble 
in countenance. His brow was broad and fair, and 
the thick locks that, clustered back from bis temples 
curled like the ringlets of a boy. He knew not 
why, but the chaplain experienced an unusual and 
sudden sympathy lor this young man, struck down 
in his beauty; still he fell that there was no imme¬ 
diate danger in bis ease. 

“ How is be wounded?” he asked of the surgeon, 
as the two approached the bed softly. 

“ In the right side, below the ribs.” was the reply. 

“ Is he in danger?" 

“Oh! no; thatis, not at present. The case may 
take a bad turn, to be sure; but it looks well now. 
Charles,” he added, addressing the sick man famil¬ 
iarly, “the chaplain is going the .rounds; would you 
like to see him?” 

“Oh! certainly!” exclaimed the young man, smil¬ 
ing. “ I am very glad to see him,” and he held out 
his hand. His voice was strong and ringing, as 
with the highest health; his clasp was vigorous. 

“1 am sorry to find you wounded, my friend,” 
said the chaplain. 

“ Ob! only the casualty of war; we must some of 
us expect It, you know.” 

“ Do you suffer much?” 

“At times, sir, very severely; I feel so well, only 
only the distress here,” and he pressed his hand to 
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A I’PIjE TREES FOR 6 A I jKJ—30,000 l&iyp, 
A Mt islight, thrift;,- Apple Trees, 4 years old, aud in excellent, 
condition fm transplanting, for sale at a lownrice. os they must 
be removed from the premises before the first or May next For 
particulars apply to Thomas Smitu. Frances St. Rochester, or 
Li,|rets C. H. ROGERS. Palmyra. N Y 

Palmyra, Feb. 27. 1862. 654-If 


ered; ho looked up grievingly- 
iny mother.” 

“Christ is better than a mother,” murmured the 
chaplain. 

“Yes.” 

The word came in a whisper. His -eyes were 
closed; the lips still wore that, trembling grief, as if 
the chastisement were too sore, too hard to be borne; 
but as the minutes passed, and the soul lifted itselt 
up stronger aud more steadily upon tire wings ot 
prayer, the countenance grow calmer, the lip stead¬ 
ier. and when the eyes were opened again, there 
was a light in their depths that could come only 
from heaven. 

“ I thank yon for your courage,” he said, more 
feebly, taking tbe band of the chaplain. “The bit¬ 
terness is over now, and I feel willing to die. Tell 
my mother”—he paused, gave one sigh, dry and 
full of the last anguish of earth—“tell her how I 
longed to see her; but, if God will permit nee, I will 
be near her. Tell her to comfort all who loved me; 
to say that I thought of them all. Tell my father 
that I am glad he gave me his consent, and that 
other fathers will mourn for other sons. Tell my 
minister, by word or by letter, that 1 thought ot 


T HAI PLOY :1I ENT, A New Enterprise —The Frank- 
2j lin &■ 1 trina Machine, Co. want a number Of active I .oral aid 
Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and expenses paid, or com¬ 
mission aliowed. Address, with stamp. HARRIS BROTHERS, 
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gUBBARD & NORTHROP, 

DEALERS IN 

DRY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 
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For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

A BOUQUET OP FLOWERS. 


1. A crystalline substance and a sphere. 

2. A confection and a cluster. 

3. Ail adjective and a vegetable. 

4. Six-eighths of a discoverer, a preposition, and a vowel. 

5. An article Of food and a utensil. 

6. A title, a consonant, and a plume. 

7. A division of time and a girl's name. 

8. An animal aud an article in common use. 

9. A boy's nickname, a preposition, an article, and a sacred 

place. 

10. A vegetable substance and a fragrant flower. 

11 . The name of a city and self-esteem. 

12. A fountain and a word denoting charms. 

13. A shining body, a preposition, and an ancient city. 

14. A planet and an article of furniture. 

Locust Grove, N. Y., 1862. Estelle. 

Answer in two weeks. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DRESS GOODS of 

Uixloloarcl cfc Nortlirop 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DItESS SILKS of 

HuTalaard. tfc Northrop 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DOMESTICS of 

HvLtotoarci dJ INTortLrop 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 


IT WILL PAY 


Ah! mothers, you are first thought of when the 
hardy soldier feels the pang of pain. It is your 
name he calls, your form he sees through the mists 
of delirium, your voice lie hears in every gentle 
word that is spoken. He knows whose touch will 
be tenderest, through the sympathy of suffering; lie 
knows who has borne the most for him; and on the 
tented field, the holy name of mother receives a 
fresh baptism of love and beauty. 

“I can imagine how you feel,” said tbe chaplain; 
“and I have no doubt you will see her soon. Mean¬ 
while yon know there is a Friend who will be to you 
more than mother or father, sister or brother.” 

“I realize that, sir,” said the young man; I am a 
professsor of religion, and have been for years. 
When I was shot, aye, and before. I commended my 
soul to Him for life or death; but I confess I have 
much to live for, I am not brought yet where I am 
willing to die.” 

“It may be for the reason that you are not yet 
called to die,” said the chaplain; “but in life, you 
know, it is the one important thing to he prepared 
for death.” 

After a short prayer, the minister and the sick 
man parted. “He seems very strong and sanguine," 
he said, as he met the surgeon again, “ aud likely to 
recover.” 

“No doubt of it, sir. no doubt,” was tbe hasty 
reply of the surgeon, as he passed on.” 


The number of men in both fronts of two columns of 
troops, A and B, where eacli consisted of as many ranks as it 
bad men in front, was 84; but when the columns changed 
ground, and A was druwn up with the front that B had. and 
B with the front that A had, then the number of ranks in both 
columns was 91. Required the number of men in each 
column. 

Fruit Ridge, Ohio. 1862. T. O. Mossteller. 

J3r“ Answer in two weeks. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

Hviloloarcl tfc Nortlirop 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

Huk>k>ardL «fc Nortlirop 


DROPS OF WISDOM, 


Cot-xsEL that favors our desires needs careful 
watching. 

He who turns from evil habits, does himself a 
good turn. 

A word fitly spoken or written will often prove 
as a nail in a sure place. 

Do not all that you can do; spend not all that you 
have; believe not all that you hear; and tell not all 
that you know. 

When a man wants money or assistance, the 
world, as a rule, is very obliging and indulgent, 
and lets him want it. 

“ We see." said Swift, in one of his sarcastic moods, 
“ what God Almighty thinks of riches, by the people 
to whom he gives them.” 

If you would not he forgotten as soon as you are 
dead, either write something worth reading, or do 
something worth writing. 

As the shadow of the sun is largest when his 
beams are lowest, so we are always least when we 
make ourselves the greatest. 

David' thus describes the gentleman: “lie that 
walkelh upright, and worketh righteousness, and 
speaketli the truth in his heart." 

Learn in childhood, if you can, that happiness is 
not outside but inside. A good heart and a clear con¬ 
science bring happiness, which no riches aud no cir¬ 
cumstance alone can ever do. 

Flattery is a compound of falsehood, selfish¬ 
ness, servility and ill-manners. Any one of these 
qualities is enough to make a character thoroughly 
odious. Who, then, would be the person, or have 
any concern with him, whose mind is deformed by 


Answer to Anagrams of Rivers: 

1. Potomac. 5. 

2. Yangtsc Kiang. 6. 

3. Congaree, 7. 

4. Wisconsin. 8. 

Answers to Decapitations:—Wlit 

Hair. Sally. Four, Eyes. Hat, For. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma :- 
worth two in tbe bush. 

Answer to Mathematical Problem 
hole. 66.206226, plus, solid inches. R 
46. S31879, plufi, solid inches. 


IT WILL PAY - 

To buy your SPRING PRINTS of 

IIviTotom cl «&t NortHrop 


New Spring Prints. 

We have just opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Garments, which are very neat and tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Gar¬ 
ments, either in Silk or Cloth, to order. 

HI BBARD A- NORTHROP, 

638 Nos. 69 & 71 Main Street. Rochester. N. Y 


T he best advertising 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S KUKAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, tbe leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Meu who wish to 
reach, at once, tens OK thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers. Horticulturists, &e., and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics. Manufacturers and Professional Meu. throughout 
the Rival States, should give I he Rural a trial As the business 
season is at band, Now is the Time for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the bed medium i-aud that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, ice,, Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land oilfl Insurance Companies, Agencies, &C.. &C., 
in various parts of the country, can attest 

{From the New York Dally World , Feb. 15. 3862-1 
Moore's Ritual Nkw-Yoiieek comes- to w freighted with 
its usual amount or i r.format ion. valuable, not to tanner* alone, 
but to Ml who t ike an Interest in Hu- miprovemenP oi the 
times. For vears it has maintained an enviable position a» a 
t'amHy newspaper, and we arc crabbed to leant “latits pros¬ 
pects were never better than they art tit the pies.ht tune t\ e 
commend it to the nctieeof those of onr readers who take an 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matters, and. we may 
add to advertisers who 5 pm re to much, the fiumtug communi¬ 
ties’throughout the country. 

[From the Ml 0 York Daily Times.] 

Moore's Rural NBW-Yorkkr, published at Rochester, has a 
verv large circulation, especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and oilers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to busmens men of this 
city alio desire to reach those sections. It is on able and 
well-managed pai.er, and deserves the success it has achieved. 

[Frm the New York Daily Tribune ] 

WE don’t care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
tbe worth of our money. . Mr. Moore charges 35 cents a line, 
aud bis circulation makes it cheap advertising. A e don t know 
the circulation of the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it. 


Tbo hour of midnight had struck from the great 
hall. Slowly anil solemnly ii knelled the departing 
moments, and its echo rolled through the halls, 
vibrating on many an car that would never hear the 
sound of the striking hours again. The chaplain 
still sat up in his own room, writing letters for three 
or four of the wounded soldiers, and a strange still¬ 
ness fell around him as he closed the last sheet, and 
sat back with folded hands, to think. He could uot 
tell why, but do what and go where he would, the 
face of ike young volunteer with whom he had 
spoken last, haunted him. He arose to move to the 
window, where the breeze was cooler, when a knock 
was heard at the door, and a rapid voice called, 
“Chaplain!” He hurried to lift the latch. Thesur-I 
geon stood there, looking like a shadow by the dim 
moonlight that crept into the passage. 

“ Chaplain, sorry to disturb you, and more sorry 
still to give yon an unpleasant duty to perform.” 

« Why, what is it?” was the quick rejoinder. 

“The fine young fellow whom you talked with is 
going.” 

“What! you do not mean”— 

« Won’t live an hour or two at the most. I tried 
to tell him, hut I couldn't; and finally I thought of 
you. You can ease it, you know.' 


HOW TO EARN A HOME. 


MOOKE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

TUE LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY D. 1). T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N- Y. 

Office, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court House, Buffalo Street. 


Tbe other evening I came home with an extra 
ten-dollar bill in my pocket-money that I had 
earned by out-of-doors work. The fact is, I'm a 
clerk in a down-town store, at a salary of $600 per 
annum, and a pretty wife and baby to support out 
of it. 

I suppose this income will sound amazingly small 
to your two and three thousand dollar office-holders; 
but nevertheless we contrive to live very comfortably 
on it. We live on one floor of an unpretending 
little house, for which we pay one hundred and 
fitly dollars per annum, and Ivitt.y, my wife, you'll 
understand, does all her own work; so that we 
lay up a neat little sum every year. I've got a bal¬ 
ance of two or three hundred dollars at the savings 
hank, the hoard of several years, and it, is astonish¬ 
ing how rich I feel! Why, Rojhschild himself isn’t 
a circumstance to me! 

Well. I came home with my extra bill, and showed 
it triumphantly to Kitty, who of course was delighted 
with my industry and thrift. 

“Now, my love,” said I. “just add this to our 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars A Year.— To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $6; Six, and one free to club agent, 
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Europe, if.. ie $ 2 . 50 —including postage. 

Vfr Toe Legal Rath of Postage ox the Rurai. New- 
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(except Monroe county, where it goes fuee.) and ff‘£ cents to any 
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post-office where received. 
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gonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
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eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
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intelligence, taste and discrimination- It embraces more Agri¬ 
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News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
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the Granary Weevil, Celandria Grnnaria. This 
insect does not attack grain in the field, but after it 
is stored; aud in old storehouses we have seen hun¬ 
dreds of bushels rendered wort hless by their ravages. 
It has never been as injurious in this country as in 


moist, water the plants soon after setting as may be 
necessary. In about one week cultivate and hoe. 
In ten or fourteen days repeat the operation, and 
continue to cultivate so as to keep the weeds down. 


his goods of the manufacturer, he works up the raw 
material—he invests in labor, in manures, in seed, 
in stock, and must, know how to make or manufac¬ 
ture money out of it. My analogy would have been 


Europe, and the reasons doubtless are that our March 2d and 9th, last year. 

wheat is not usually stored as long; while our - 

store-houses being of wood generally, are more dry WESTERN EDITOR 
than those made of stone and brick, as is usually 

the case in Europe. 'We do not think tills an enemy H0W CAN F aimers omr a tm 
much to be dreaded by our fanners, yet its intro- Thb letter from which p ma 
duction by the government from Iiance is an in last Rural, closes with the t 
unnecessary work, for which they will receive no . .. . . 

thanks from millers and gram-dealers. Do not ftccU8e wn of fail it- fi ,uiing. 

The granary weevil, in its perfect state, is a small t ani m<0 a person in a darU rol(nit p 
beetle of a dark-red color, about one-eighth of an find the ilnor that ppens to a lighted 
inch long, with a slender snout slightly bent down- " As a general thing, farmer? wor 
ward, a coarsely-punctured and very long thorax, hands. When asked the reason, th< 
constituting about one-ball' the length of the whole ls ,l " >rc better way? How can fa 
body, and wing-covers that are furrowed, and do track?’ in a word, can you 

not entirely cover the tip of the abdomen. This nttaui K0 caeonsumma I J1 

little insect, both in its beetle and grub state, de- 1 prefer first to answer the 
vours stored wheat and other cereals, and often entering into a discussion c 
commits much havoc in granaries. caUse , 1 de ™ 1 U m ? re un J’°™ 


For more special information, see Rural of a better ono if I had compared him with the woolen 

r . • , .I i_• . i_e x_; 


NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 

Concerning Flax Culture. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—W ill you, or some of your 
numerous subscribers, inform me as to the time of sowing 
flat seed, and the amount per acre to be sown?—S ubscriber, 
Chicago , 111.. 1802. 

Eds. Rural Nkw-Yop.kkr:— Will you please state in your 
journal the kind of soil best adapted to (lie growth of flax, 
and oblige —J. A. B., Onondaga Co., A", Y, 1862. 

The time at which flax is generally sown here¬ 
abouts ranges from the last week in April to the 
middle ot May. Of course the weather and condi¬ 
tion of soil govern. The amount of seed used 
varies in the views of cultivators. Allen recom¬ 
mends from sixteen to thirty quarts per acre if for. 
seed, and two bushels if sown for fiber. A Wash¬ 
ington Co., N. Y., correspondent of the Rural, in 
our Issue of tho 12th ult., and who seems to have 
been successful in growth of both seed and fiber, 
uses one bushel per acre. Much depends upon the 
quality and cleanliness of seed. Procu re the heaviest, 
of a bright brownish cast, and oily to the touch. 

Any good soil for corn will produce, a good erop 
of flax, provided, always, that the attention required 
be given. A Niagara Co. correspondent writes his 
experience, as follows:—“Flax succeeds well after- 
corn, or upon fall-plowed clover sod, if the requisite 
fineness of tilth can be obtained. An old sheep- 
pasture, well plowed, is a good preparation for this 
crop—sheep dung being the best of manures for flax. 
The best soils need the most seed.’’ Another flax- 
grower says, when selecting ground for this crop, 
“there are two things necessary to be obtained— 
viz., a rich soil, and one that is free from weeds, or 
thist les. Flax is a very delicate plant when it first 
comes up; is easily choked out by weeds, and if 
there are thistles among it the pulling is rather a 
serious operation. He gives it as his experience 
that flax does best upon moist land—that it will do 
well upon land too wet and cold for corn. 

As flax culture is exciting unusual attention just 
at the present time, we hope Rural readers will 
give their views through our columns. 

Farm Hedges—Honey I.ocnst. 

Eds. Rural Nkw-Yokkkr:— I wish to inquire of some 
one who has had experience in the matter, about the noney 
Locust for hedge?. I was recommended by a nursery firm to 
plant it for a hedge, and was told that in five years it would 
he an impassable barrier to man or beast It' so. why is it not 
spoken iA in the agricultural journals'? What are its chief 
qualific^ftis and objections? How far apart had plants two 
years ol^onglitto ba sot?—W. F. S., CanuUn, -V. F. 

AVe have, among other varieties, suggested the 
Honey Locust as a plant worthy of pretty general 
trial for a farm hedge. It is a strong-growing plant, 
forming, in its natural condition, a tree of good size, 
and, therefore, will require severe pruning to form 
a hedge. Some have tried it and failed, perhaps 
from too close planting. It requires considerable 
room, and if grown as close as the Hawthorn or 
Osage Orange, will become choked. Dr. Warder 
recommends it as the most promising hedge-plant 
we have; and Wn. Reid, Elizabethtown, New Jer¬ 
sey, who has many fine hedges, is satisfied, after 
twenty-five years’ trial, that it is more easily kept and 
better adapted for a farm fence than any other plant 
that has yet been used. Those, however, who 
expect to make a good hedge in a few years ,*of this 
or any other plant that we are acquainted with, will 
be sorely disappointed. 

The Granary Weevil. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Inclosed you will find a sample 
of wheat which is labeled U. S. Patent Office—Noe Wheat, 
from France.” It was handed tno to sow last season, bur. too 
late for sowing. I put it up for thus season s use, and when l 
opened the bag to examine it, I found it as you see this sam¬ 
ple. Can you give rae any information of these insects? 
Would it be safe to sow it?— Moses Smith, Castile, N. T. 

Almost every grain of wheat sent us with the 
above has been destroyed by a little insect, the 
^ inside being eaten up and only the outside covering 
I remaining. The insects, too, are as numerous as 
| the grains, and quite lively. This is no new enemy 
| but one with which we have been long acquainted, 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1.—Granary weevil, magnified, and the natural size. 

Fig. 2.—Grain of wheat opened, showing the weevil at work. 
Fig. 3.—Nymph, or pupa of the weevil, magnified. 

After the sexes have paired, the female makes a 
hole in a grain of wheat and deposits an egg. These 
holes are not perpendicular to the surface of the 
grain, but oblique, or even parallel, and are stopped 
with a species of gluten of tho same color of the 
corn. Sometimes two eggs are deposited in the 
same kernel, and tlielarvse of the twins are just as 
plump as those who have the good fortune to have a 
whole grain to themselves. From tho egg is hatched 
in due time a small footless grub, which, during its 
growth, eats out the entire contents of the grain, and 
when lodged in the grain,is perfectly sheltered from 
all injuries of the air, because its excrements serve 
to close up the aperture; so there is no use of 
stirring the grain, as nothing can incommode it. It 
is very white—has the form of an elongated soft 
w?orm, and the body is composed of nine prominent 
rounded rings; it is nearly a line in length, with a 
yellow rounded head, provided with proper instru¬ 
ments for gnawing the grain. When the larva has 
eaten al 1 the flour, and it is arrived at i tsfull growth, 
it remains in the envelope of the grain, where it is 
metamorphosed into a uyrnph, of a clear white and 
transparent color: the proboscis and antennae can 
readily be distinguished; but it gives no sign of life, 
except when disturbed, and then but a slight move¬ 
ment of the abdomen. Eight or ten days after, the 
perfect insect eats its way out, and immediately 
commences preparation for another brood. These 
insects are effectually destroyed by kiln-drying the 
wheat; and grain that is kept cool, well ventilated, 
and is frequently moved, is said to be exempt from 
attack. _ 

Culture ol‘Tobacco. 

Eua. Rural New-Yorker:—I would like to raise two or 
three acres of tobacco this season, and as 1 am not posted, I 
desire some information about sowing the seed, and the soU 
best adapted to it; the manner ef cultivation, and curing and 
preparing for market, &e.—N. Gay. Perry, N. F. 

Tobacco plants should be started in a seed-bed 
prepared for the purpose, and transplanted as soon as 
the ground becomes warm and all danger of frost is 
over—about the first of J line. The seed-bed should 
be clean, or weeds will be very troublesome. It is 
best to prepare it in the fall, and sow the seed pretty 
early in the spring, about an ounce to a square rod, 
either in drills or broadcast. After the seed is sown, 
the bed may be raked lightly, and should be rolled; 
but no other effort should bo made to cover. If a 
frame and glass are provided for the seed-bed, in the 
manner ot a cold frame, it will be all the better, and 
in that case the glass should be kept on until the 
plants appear; afterwards it may be removed during 
fine weather in the day time, and replaced in cold 
days and nights. The bed should be kept moist 
and free from weeds. When the plants are from 
two to three inches in height, they are fit for trans¬ 
planting. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

. - 1 

HOW CAN FARMERS GET OUT OF THE OLD BEATEN f 
TRACKS 

The letter from which I made tho extract given ‘ r 
in last Rural, closes with the following paragraphs: ( 
“ The same questions might be asked ill regard to wheat, j 
Do not accuse rue of fault-finding. I am searching after light. 

I am like a person in a dark room, groping his way around to 1 
find the tlnnr that opens to a lighted apartment. 1 

"Asa general thing, farmers work harder than their hired 1 
hands. When asked the reason, they exclaim, ‘ We have to!’ j 
ts there no better way? How can farmers get out of the * old ] 
beaten track?’ In a word, can you assist a young farmer to ( 
attain so desirable a consummation?” I 

I prefer first to answer the main question before j 
entering into a discussion of wheat culture; be¬ 
cause I deem it more important. And I do this at 
the risk of repeating what has already been pub¬ 
lished in the Rural on this subject. 

1 know of no other way to get out of the “old 
beaten track” than to educate yourself out of it. 
There are lew men who will swallow poison, no 
matter how palatable it may be, alter they have 
learned that it is sure and swift destruction to do so. 
There are few men who will not take the shorter and 
better road when they are in a burry to reach a 
certain point, after they know which that road is. 
There are few farmers who now dig laboriously with 
a hoe, for weeks, now that they have learned that 
the same results are secured in much less lime and 
at less cost with a horse and cultivator. Few men 
pound away all winter long, with a flail, who have 
learned to value time and use it; they employthc 
thrashing machiue. 

But there is much more to be learned yet before 
the farmer reaches the goal which gives him ade¬ 
quate pay for his labor and time; and as before said, 
it must be learned. 

No ono need hope to learn to farm it successfully 
without labor. No business succeeds without the 
expenditure of labor. But we may learn to employ 
and direct labor so as to secure a profit on it beyond 
its cost,—that is what the young farmer should learn. 
It is a simple lesson in political economy which is 
before him. The merchant purchases goods at rales 
by which he can sell them and make a profit. If he 
does not make a profit he fails. Farming is pre¬ 
cisely like a mercantile business, in so far as it 
relates to financial success; but the knowledge 
required is more complex. The money invested in 
land, stock, implements, seed, trees, fences, build¬ 
ings, and labor, must be made to yield a profit —at 
least must yield no loss. The farmer should know 
what that investment amounts to in dollars and 
cents. He should lake an inventory of his capital 
stock yearly, and so manage it as to make it yield 
him a profit. If he finds he cannot do this, and get 
well paid for his own time and labor, he bad better 
quit the business and invest in something else, or 
loan his money. 

That is the business way of determining his suc¬ 
cess—or the measure of his success—aud that is the 
only way that I know of. In order to do it he must 
know how to open an account with his farm, and 
with each crop, and each kind of stock he keeps on 
it If he does not know how to do this, I have no 
1 further advice for him until he has learned how. 
For l deem it precisely as essential in his case as in 
that of the merchant or banker. 

Having learned how to charge his farm and each 
, crop with what is given it, and credit, it with what 
i it produces, he is prepared to toarn surely what crop 
i or kind of stock yields him the greater profit Hav¬ 
ing learned this, he can discard those which yield 
[ the least profit, or apply his knowledge and skill iu 
5 the increase of the product of those least productive, 
j It is true, there are men who succeed who keep 
1 no book account with their farms; so there are slip- 
? shod merchants who have a measure of success; but 
r no one will pretend that success would not be surer 
, and more easily secured if system were introduced 
, in the management of the business. 

The successful merchant must know how, not 
\ not only to systematize his business, and how to 
buy at such prices as will enable him to secure a 
1 profit on his investment, but ho must know what to 
j buy—ho must buy goods that will sell—for which 
r there will be a demand; the kind of goods which 
1 will enable him to recover his money in the shortest 
t possible time. He must also know how to handle 
i goods; must be familiar with color, quality, tex- 
ture. He must study the market both present and 
prospective; in short, he must be familiar with the 


or cotton manufacturer; but the principle of busi¬ 
ness is the same in all cases. 

Now, if my correspondent does not know the 
laws of vegetable growth, and how to distinguish 
the different kinds of soil, detect their needs, and 
apply the same, he cannot manufacture successfully. 
The most successful manufacturer is the one who 
best understands the capacity of the material which 
he manufactures —Iww to make the most of it. He 
must understand its synthesis and its analysis—the 
relations of plants and soils—the requirements of 
the former, and the capacity of the latter. The 
mass of farmers can get out of the old beaten track 
by learning what I have indicated. Few, compara¬ 
tively, have ever made these matters a study. Hap- 
hazz.ard has been the guide of their practice, and it 
is not any wonder that they have had to work hard 
“ to keep soul and body together.” 

“ But we have no time, to learn all these things.” 
Have n't you? Take time! If you have a family and 
a farm, and are thus ignorant, and have no capital 
on which you can live until you educate yourself 
by giving all your lime to it,send seventy-five cents 
to the Rural office, or some book-seller, for War- 
ring's Elements of Agriculture. It is a neat little 
book, and will interest you, if yon are interested in 
learning your business. Read it carefully, thor¬ 
oughly. Read it through three or four times; but 
read it deliberately. On the margin of each page 
there are questions upon the subject matter of the 
work. Let your wife take the book and ask you 
these questions after you have read the book care¬ 
fully once or twice. This will fix the matter in 
your mind. Hasten slowly — that is, learn what 
you do thoroughly. Understand it; be sure you 
understand it. Note down for future research 
such questions as are suggested to you by your 
study. When you have thoroughly mastered this 
little work, send for Johnston's Agricultural Chem¬ 
istry, and read that as carefully. Be systematic in 
your reading. Devote an hour or more each day to 
it. You will soon acquire a taste for it; a spirit of 
inquiry will be developed, and other works will be 
required and obtained. Remember that all knowl¬ 
edge so obtained may be directly applied in prac¬ 
tice—either to give it a positive character, or to 
modify one previously adopted. While Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural publications are essential 
to t,l*} fanner, they do not and cannot supply the 
place of such standard works as 1 have named. 
From notices I have seen, I should think the 
Manual of Agriculture another good work. I have 
never perused it. 

But my article is getting too long; the subject 
will be alluded to again. 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Mr. Moore:—I n the Rural of the 12th inst. you 
make allusion to the Michigan State Agricultural 
College, and say you have “received no definite 
information relative to the institution—not even a 
catalogue—for many months,” and desire light and 
information respecting its present condition. You 
state, truly, that its experience has been varied. The 


As our correspondent is Superintendent of the Col¬ 
lege Farm, he of course speaks advisedly, knowing 
whereof he affirms. From a catalogue of the insti¬ 
tution, (just received from Mr. Tidbits,) we learn 
that tuition is free to all students from the State of 
Michigan, but those from other States are charged 
twenty dollars a year. Students are required to 
work on the farm or in the garden three hours a day, 
for which they receive adequate remuneration, the 
amount paid depending on their ability and fidelity. 
The number of hours may, however, be increased 
to four, or diminished to two and a halt. The labor 
is considered an essential part of the Educational 
System of the College, and none are exempt from 
it, except for physical disability. 

--» ■ t % - - — 

INDEPENDENCE OP THE FARMER. 

We are all more or less dependent upon each other 
in the various and changing scenes of life, but of all 
the pursuits of mankind tho farmer enjoys the 
greatest independence. It is true he must labor; 
but labor itself, if not excessive, conduces to health , 
and consequently happiness; for without health 
there can be little true enjoyment. His labor is to 
plow, sow, plant, tend, and finally gather in his 
crops. Always in the air and sunshine, with nature 
smiling on every side and daily unfolding new 
beauties to the eye of an attentive observer, how 
can he be otherwise than happy, unless he takes no 
pleasure iu the works of the Creator, “whose ways 
are past finding out?” For him the earth yields her 
abundant harvests in an ever-increasing ratio, if he 
nomishes instead of impoverishes the soil, as many 
do for present resulting advantages, without thought 
for the future. It is to be hoped that such farmers 
will grow “beautifully less” for the sake of their 
posterity, and that agriculture will be regarded as a 
science requiring skill and the closest scrutiny, that 
the labor bestowed may be conducted to a success¬ 
ful issue and the soil still be the gainer. 

The farmer has at his command most of the essen¬ 
tials of happiness, and can be happy it' he is only 
coutented, and does not strive too earnestly in pur¬ 
suit of some favorite scheme or phantom which 
may never be realized. He produces by his labor 
nearly all of the necessaries of life, and if he chooses 
he can, with little extra trouble, have many luxu¬ 
ries, the real value of which he can scarcely appre¬ 
ciate. Depression in commerce or manufactures, 
which occasionally convulses the country, affects 
him very little; he can make a living in the hardest 
times if nothing more, which thousands would be 
very glad to do if they had an opportunity. He 
can have, if ho pleases, plenty of books and news¬ 
papers. and cultivate the mind as well as the soil, 
and feel that he has been more than repaid in the 
increased knowledge and greater enjoyment of life. 
To the perplexing care and anxiety incident to some 
other pursuits of life he is nearly a stranger. True, 
“he has a thousand things to see to”—must go here 
and there — look after his stock of all kinds, and 
endeavor to sell every thing to the best advantage; 
while every thing must be done at the right time. 
But all this is part of his business, and he has no 
particular anxiety iu regard to the morrow, well 
knowing that fie has in abundance what sustains life. 
Qis business is multifarious, and practice is required 
to make him expert in the different kinds of labor; 
yet he changes, as necessary, without any particular 


misfortune of the institution has been that men of study, for it soon becomes habitual, and makes the 
but little practical experience in agriculture have very change a pleasure. 


had control. The consequence is, that while the 
Educational Department has been all that could be 
desired, tho farm has been sadly neglected. 

At the regular session of the Legislature in 1861, 
an act was passed reorganizing the institution, and 
transferring the control of it from the Board ot 
Education to a “ State Board of Agriculture. ' This 
Board is composed mainly of men of large practical 
experience in farming operations. As a natural 
result, a new order of things has been inaugurated; 
new life and vigor have been infused into the insti¬ 
tution, and confidence is again being restored. 

The College is situated on the banks ot the Cedar 
River, three and a half miles from Lansing, the 
capital of the State. The farm proper contains 
nearly eight hundred acres of heavily-timbered, 
rich, productive land, about two hundred of which 
are under cultivation. The State, a few years since, 
made a munificent donatiou of some four thousand 
acres of valuable marsh and swamp land, which are 
located withiu a few miles of the farm. The Scien¬ 
tific Department is under the supervision of as 
efficient a corps of professors as the country can 
produce. Several important changes and itnprove- 


The prosperity of a country depends, in a great 
measure, upon agricultural interests; and as the 
cultivators of the soil prosper or the contrary, so 
does the nation at large. To be a skillful farmer 
requires more talent than many of the trades and 
professions; and yet it a farmer has a boy ot good 
natural abilities, he must be educated for some pro¬ 
fession. “ Anybody can be a farmer,” is the popular 
idea; but if farmers would educate their sons as 
faithfully as they would for a profession, and then 
give them a farm, we should see much less poor 
(arming than at present. Instead of half-cultivating 
the soil and reaping proportionately, complaining 
of the season being too wet or too cold, they would 
endeavor to bring their farms under the highest possi¬ 
ble state of cultivation, applying such manures as 
the particular crop most requires, and giving it such 
attention as would secure the greatest results. 
Ordinary crops would not satisfy them if greater 
ones could be produced in this manner, as they 
would add much to their income, while the value of 
their farm would be proportionately increased. 
They would not expect to get a full crop by bestow¬ 
ing upon it half the labor really necessary, and con- 


menta arc to be made upon the farm the present gequently meet with few disappointments. 


To prepare the land, the manure should be applied philosophy of his business iu all its details. 


as early as the ground is dry enough to plow. The 
last of May plow and harrow again, so as to mix the 
manure well with the soil. Mark the land one way 
for rows, three feet four inches. Make hills by 
hauling up a few hoefiils of dirt, and press it well 
with the hoe. In taking the plants from the bed 
take care to keep the roots wet. Unless the ground 


So the farmer must not only know how to keep an 
account current with his farm, his stock, and each 
crop, but he must thoroughly understand the phi¬ 
losophy of his profession in all its practical details. 
He must know the laws which govern production 
as well as the relation of production to consump- 


season, and it is hoped that it will soou present an 
attractive and instructive appearance, and become, 
what it was always designed to be, a “model farm.” 

Perhaps no other institution in the country affords 
better facilities for acquiring a thorough practical 
and scientific knowledge of Agriculture and its 
kind red sciences th an this. We have at present neatly 
ninety students, drawn mostly from the hardy yeo- 


Farmers, then, enjoy a greater degree of independ¬ 
ence than almost any other class of men, inasmuch 
as they produce the staples most necessary to all 
mankind. They raise grain, make their own beef, 
pork, and butter, all of which are indispensable. 
Since the introduction of the Chinese Sugar-cane, 
there are but tow sections in which they cannot 
make their own sugar; and if cotton should remain 


manry ot the country, who would adorn and honor high, many will spin and weave flax and wool, as in 


any society or protession. We hope soon to see many 

take care to keep the roots wet. Unless the ground tion. He must not only be thoroughly familiar more of our noble sons availing themselves of the 
is quite damp, put a pint of water on each hill half with the market, but with the material which he advantages of this institution. J. t. Tidbits. 
an hour before setting. Make a hole, put in the manipulates. He is not only a produce merchant; A*. College, Lansing, Mich., April 21 st, 1862. 
root, aQd press the dirt close to it, all the way to the he is a manufacturer of the produce which he sells. Remarks.—I t affords us pleasure to receive and 

lower end. If any plant does not live, take care to He must know how to prepare the soil for the pro- publish the above favorable report concerning the 
Bet another. Unless the earth is wet, or at least duction of the material of trafic. Instead of buying condition and prospects'of the Michigan College. 


the olden time. True, it may not be very profitable, 
but home manufactures, in hard times, are by no 
means to be despised. All the products of tho earth 
which win grow in this latitude they can raise if 
they will. But a further enumeration is unnecessa¬ 
ry, as no class of men are as independent as farmers. 
Besides, they are pretty generally honest , which, in 





























these days of peculation. Is more than can be said when cultivated in the light sandy soils ot the Mid- 
of many classes much less in mimbers. And now, die and Southern'States, as well as those which are 
if you lind it necessary to practice economy, be sure rich, and bids fair to become a valuable crop for 
and do it in the right place; as sowing poor seed, cattle and swine." In the Report of 1856, at page 
buying poor implements, or diminishing the feed of 7, it say?:— 111 Some three years ago a small supply 
your stock, is very poor economy indeed. of these roots was procured from Spain, and distrib- 


So. Gilboa, Scho. Co., N. Y., 1S62. 


C. A. F. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

THE MICHIGAN SUGAR CANE CONVENTION. 

Unexpectedly prevented from attending this 
Convention, as I designed, I have taken some pains 
to learn something ot its proceeding?. I do not find 
that any new fact was elicited, beyond this:—The 
assertion of Mr. O. N. Bkainakp that these varieties 
of cane would hybridize with Indian corn or maize. 
If this be a fact, it is new and important. Tt is so 
positively assorted that 1 am not prepared to say it 
is not so; but if it were true, it seems to me certain 
that our canes -would have degenerated much more 
rapidly than they have. The opportunities for such 
hybridization have been constant. In hundreds of 
cases have I seen corn aud cane growing in the 
same field beside each other; and never have I 
found or heard of any evidence of such mixture. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHANGE OF SEED. 

This matter has been dwelt upon in certain inter¬ 
ested quarters to a considerable extent. There is, 
without doubt, valid cause for agitating this subject. 
There is reason to believe that sugar cane, if ex¬ 
posed, will hybridize with broom corn, dourab, and 
like members of this family of plants. But it is also 
a fact that there is not one locality in one thousand 
where sugar cane is grown in the West, that either 
broom corn, or donrah corn, or any other dangerous 
relative, is cultivated, unless it be, as it has suddenly 
been discovered, that maize has an ‘‘affinity” for 
sugar cane. It can be kept as pure here as in 
France, China, or Africa, with the above exceptions. 
Aud I am not prepared to indorse it as an exception. 

But as I intimated above, there are certain parties 
interested in the agitation of this subject. An 
ambitious young man—a good friend of mine- 
wants an opportunity to distinguish himself; aud he 
has no objection whatever to a trip to China and 
Africa, provided Uncle Sam will make it pleasant 
for him, and pay him liberally for going. Indeed, 
this seems to be the only opening consonant with 
his tastes, lie, therefore, tickles—with his pen—a 
member of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, 
who has sheep to sell at big prices, aud says, “Now 
you tickle me.” Accordingly said sheep man offers 
a resolution indorsing the importance of the mission 
to China and Africa, and requesting the President 
to provide for it at once, and send this young man— 
my friend—whom the resolution also indorses. The 
resolution is adopted by the Board netn. con. But 
what did the Illinois State Board of Agriculture 
know about the qualifications of this young man for 
the execution ol such a trust? What had he done or 
what diploma did he show to prove that ho either 
possessed the practical or scientific knowledge 
necessary in the execution ol' so important a mis¬ 
sion. Armed with the indorsement of the Illinois 
State Board of Agriculture, this young man presents 
himself before the Adrian Convention. The “ You 
fickle me and I'll tickle you” process is repeated. 
Resolutions are offered, indorsing the action of 
the Illinois Board of Agriculture, and asserting the 
“fullest confidence” in said young man —my 
friend —and urging “his immediate appointment 
and dispatch upon this important mission.” He is 
getting in a hurry—not these men who voted for 
these resolutions. Doubtful if one in ten of those 
present knew or ever heard of him before this 
meeting at Adrian, 

And that is all such indorsement amounts to. It 
is simply a question of brass on the part of the 
party seeking indorsement. The metal goes further 
than the merit. 

Be it known, I have no hostility to said young 
man, personally: I shall rejoice iu any legitimate 
success he may win. 1 do not reflect upon his integ¬ 
rity of purpose; but I do doubt his qualification for 
such amission; and I believe my king acquaintance 
and connection with him give me a right, and make 
it my duty, to express such doubts; the more so, 
since the means taken to secure the indorsement of 
men in positions of influence smack so strongly of 
political log-rolling. It is not, in either case, a 
spontaneous indorsement by men who know he is 
eminently qualified. It is a managed indorsement. 

Be it further known. I have no ambition to secure 
for myself or any of my friends any such mission or 
place; hence no motives of interest or jealousy 
impel this writing. But if such a commission is to 
be sent to study the habits aud secure the seed of 
the best varieties of Impbee and Sorghum, it should 
be some one who has a practical botanical knowl¬ 
edge—a knowledge of the laws governing vegeta¬ 
ble life and growth—a knowledge of the laws of 
reproduction, hybridization, Ac. 

There are such men in the West who have long ; 
labored, gratuitously, in this field of scientific 
research, aud who have contributed very much of 
great practical value to agriculture—men who are 
familiar with our soils and the climate, and under¬ 
stand their relations to vegetation. The sending 
such men on such a mission could not fail to benefit 
agriculture, and would at the same time be a con¬ 
tribution to the scientific knowledge of the country. 

If our Government is to send anybody, let it be j 
some ©ne known to be eminently qualified to repay ^ 
the country the cost of sending him. Let farmers 
be careful whom they indorse. , 


uted in the usual manner. The experiment seemed 
satisfactory, and it appeared highly probable that 
this plant might become one of our permanent and 
profitable products. Recently many requests tor 
tubers have reached us, but upon inquiry none can 
9 he found here,” 

g Now, is it not rather singular that a tuber that 
j had naturalized itself in our climate, in 1855, should 
3 in one year become extinct ? As regards their ever 
5 becoming a substitute for almonds or chestnuts, for 
the table, it is all gas. They are not much better 
j raw than an artichoke or a potato. They might be 
, good for scurvy; and as for their being valuable for 
cattle or swine, any farmer can make his own caleu- 
, lation. It took me some three hours to dig and 
, gather about one peck; and according to myexperi- 
p ence, it would take about ten men to dig them as 
, fast as one cow would eat them. It might perhaps 
pay by “ Terra-Culture,” because any one digging 
them would work the top of the ground to perfec¬ 
tion, for the ground is full of them. [Mr, Rural, 
am I interfering with Comstock's patent?] A farmer 
would get esculents faster by digging timothy roots 
for feeding cattle. 

Now, dear Rural, it may be possible that our 
Government may, in a few years to come, want all 
of its loose change, and it is this individual’s private 
opinion that here is one small leak that might be 
stopped to good advantage; for are not many of the 
leports unreliable, and the seeds collected at so 
much expenee unprofitable as a whole? And could 
not any seeds worth cultivating be collected by 
private enterprise at much less expense?—for if a 
kind of gram or seed is truly valuable, it will cer¬ 
tainly be soon widely distributed. 

Troy, Mich., 1862. Wm. Coxa. 

-» 4- 

FARMERS’ CLUBS-MANURES, &c. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker. — The Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Club of this vicinity has had its socials 
for the last three winters, where we have inter¬ 
changed our views about fanning, and on the whole 
we have found them amusing and instructing. 

Our subject for a few of the last meetings has 
been that of Manures. There is nothing which so 
much demands the study of farmers as the prepara¬ 
tion and preservation of manures, and the subject 
cannot bo too often discussed among farmers. It is 
but a few years, comparatively speaking, since 
agriculture first engaged the attention of scientific 
men, aud at the same time it is a stubborn fact that 
scientific agriculturists—book-farmers—have repeat¬ 
edly built extensive theories upon false premises, 
aud thus led practical men astray. There is nothing 
remarkable about this, as other sciences have been, 
and still are, liable to suffer from similar causes. 
Experiments and investigations are often too hastily 
conducted. 

Investigation established the important fact that 
that which renders soils unproductive is not so 
much the lack of universal substances as it is the 
want of nitrogenous compounds. The elements 
which give muscle and strength to man and beast, 
also impart productiveness and strength to the soil. 

It is now known that ammonia is the most common 
form in which nitrogen is conveyed and found in the 
soil; hut no sooner was this fact- established than 
scientific men again ran to extremes, and farmers 
became alarmed lest the ammonia contained in farm 
yard manure should all escape into any place but the 
soil. The old-fashioned, time-honored dung hill is 
denounced as almost worthless, and farmers are 
instructed to mix muck, charcoal, plaster, sulphuric 
acid, Ac., with their manures, and thus have them 
in order to fix the nitrogenous gases which seem to 
possess au extraordinary anxiety to escape. It is 
true that the substances thus mixed with manures ! 
and conveyed to the fields are a valuable addition ! 
to the soil, and the muck itself, consisting ot decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter, is a prime application for the 1 
land; but the quantity of ammonia which, by the ’ 
various processes is fixed in manures, amounts lo 1 
little more than moonshine. 1 

The practice of piling the manures under the floor 1 
upon which the animals stand, is productive of the * 
most destructive effects upon the health of the occu¬ 
pants of the bam. Hook upon bam cellars, used for 1 
the preservation ol manures, as a nuisance. Manure, ( 
too, decomposes better when exposed to sunshine and 1 
rain, as heat and moisture are necessary to insure its 1 
proper fermentation. If mixed with a reasonable 8 
quantity of muck or straw, or other coarse vegetable ' 
matter, only a small quantity of gas will be lost, and 1 
if no more rain water is allowed to combine with it ( 
than that which comes straight down from above, (if c 
water does not run into the manure from the roofs 8 
of the buildings or adjoining elevations,) the process c 
is just what nature demands. p. 

Plymouth, Wayne Co., Mich.. 1862. s 


in their appropriate quarters, (which, by the way, 
will not be in the road,) and so of the other animals. 
Then let tbeground about the house be levelled down 
and sown with sweet-soented clover, or made into 
beautiful mounds for flowers, with convenient and 
tasteful walks between; let there tie plenty of 
shade frees transplanted; let the house be put in 
perfect repair, kept snug in all its parts; and how 
different the estate will look to the passer-by and 
dweller-in. Thai which looked dreary and bare 
before, now looks cheerful and inviting, as if the 
angel of bliss had taken up his abode therein. And 
this ornamenting with frees, flowers and green 
clover can bo done, in most instances, with but little 


ers, and will hold on until June. If fed out the first 
part of the season, they make the bowels loose, and 
lead to a lalso estimate of their value. Analysis 
shows that the mangel has nearly twice the nutritive 
matter contained in the Swedish turnip, and exper¬ 
iments in feeding confirm the results of the labora¬ 
tory. They will yield from fifty to a hundred per 
cent, more in quantity, under ordinary circumstan¬ 
ces, and are a much more profitable root to raise. 

(-‘are of Cows before Calving. 

The following extract from a Prize Essay on 
the “Rearing of Calves,” by TnoMAS Bowick, pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Ag. Society, 


cost of money; it requires simply a little outlay of (Eng.,) is applicable to all latitudes: 


patience, time and taste, which is repaid, if not in 
gold, at least in an increase of happiness, which is 
far better than gold. 

In passing through the country, how frequently 
does the traveler pass these dreary, slovenly farm¬ 
houses. It always gives me the blues to pass one ol 
these concerns. 1 feel as il I should see the owner 
bobblingout, hatchet-faced, with long, skinny fingers, 
like vulture’s talons, used lor clutching gold—one 
whose thoughts by day are of gold! gold! and 
whose dreams by night are of gold, gold , gold! 

Reader, let us seek a little for beauty aud orna¬ 


ment, as well as for utility. 
Weedsport, N. Y April, 1862. 


F. I. Bell. 


“ The health and condition of the cow before calv¬ 
ing greatly influence subsequent results. A late 
milked, lean, raking, ill-cared for beast, has often¬ 
times an easier parturition than those that are better 
furnished iu these respects. But her after milking 
has a tale to tell of neglect somewhere; and the 
scraggy “set” condition of the calf throughout its 
after course, often arises more from this cause than 
from any other. Hence, we would say. dry the cow 
a fair time before calving, and see that she has 
something better than barley straw to live on, else 
the calf and its owner will assuredly lose by it. But 
what is regarded as a fair amount of time for being 
dry? If a cow brings her first calf when from two 
to three years old, — which the majority probably 
fUU'ftl spirit of tbl flo > ,,10U " h a11 will admit that it is too early-we 

should not care to milk her more than five or six 
Hints to Fowl Keeper*! months after calving. By this means she will grow, 

llT , a TI „ . ... „ . . „ and increase in size and value her second calf. But 

“B. S. II. gives, in the Pravrxe Farmer , hia „ . „ ... .. . r . ,, . . . 

method of keeping fowls, thus: a C °, W . ,r ° m lho fourt 1 to thc eighth year, if in good 

condition, need not be dry more than six weeks or 
U ^ wa y ^ k ee P my hens laying and healthy, is, t W o months before calving; i. e,, if fed with a thor* 
in the first place, by giving them plenty of corn and oughly liberal hand throughout the year. If more 
oats, also some buckwheat. Last fall I commenced sparingly fed, or if the cow exceeds the latter age, 
throwing out ashes from my stoves in a pile near then we should prefer her being dry three months 
my yard, so as to use in com pop ton the spring. I before calving. But, of course, there are exceptions 
soon discovered my hens came to the pile every lo be met with, which can npt come under any gen¬ 
morning as soon as light, (cold or heat,) through end rule, such as the case of animals whose flow of 
the winter. I hey would pickup and eat coal, from milk i s 80 strong as to continue almost up to the 
the size of a wheat kernel to a thimble. My hens time when a now lacteal secretion commences.” 

commenced laying in November, and have laid ever _^_ 

since They are last harvest's chickens. If they . , 

cannot have access to wood charcoal, pick up and ijUjS ami gtnmw. 

burn all the bones you can find, and pound them - 

fine, and place them where they can have easy access . ? ow ‘ i Tkat ? Cracking.—C an you, or some of you readers. 

, ’ ,, J J inform me what will cure cows teats that crack at the time 

to them.’ _ • of milking —J. B. 

Cleaning Vlilk Vessels. Kbkd for Bows.— I wish to inquire of your numerous cor¬ 

respondents the beBt feed for a sow with pigs, at this season 
A writer in the Cincinnati Gazette truly says, of year, without milk .—a Subscriber. Oneida Co., A' r 

there is no product of the farm that presents so nor llwaic Wan™>.-TIio plan of a hop house for the 
much difference as butter. This arises chiefly from produce of a twenty-acre yard is desired by one of your sub- 

using vessels for holding lb. milk, and „te„*il s in EEiS c™ TiETi'if” * i " 
making the butter, which are soured. In my notice -— - 

of the effects of havincr Rmired frrmoliP in ei,™,- • W.iat is t«k Matter with tub Cor,T«- I have a colt Mint 

oi me ent.cts oi Dating somea riougus in sugai is very troublesome about brilding. In the inside of its ear> 

making, I stated that acidity was fatal to good sugar > s “ white scale, Which is very.sore. Will you. or some of 
T , • __ - , ,, ,, your numerous readers please inform me of the cause, and 

making. It is not less so in buttei makiug. Milk also how it can be cured, wd oblige a subscriber?—J. H. tv., 

has a peculiar acid, very easily formed, which Waterloo, Semxa Co ., N Y, 1862. 

entirely takes away that rich, sweet, fine flavor, Cukaprst Momt op Undbrdraining.— I have taken the 
belonging to good butter. A very little soured Rural for the last year, and have sent, for it again the present 
milk or cream on vessels rapidly generates enough 

acid to take it away. To avoid this, great care is good many, other Waders. the best and cheapest way ofuuder- 
„ ... n. . ._.... draining. I am a young farmer, anil would like to drain some 

requisite. Cleanliness only is not sufficient, in to Bee it' it would pay.—P arks Poster, Amherst, l-wain Co-, 

having the milk vessels well washed, but they must 1882 _ 

be carefully washed iu boiling hot water, and should Fortahlk saw m ill.—P lease give through the columns of 
be boiled in it also. But as the cream is very apt to ■ 0,]V [ |fl |ior ail the information you may possess or can obtain 
... • , , . , ^ , relative to portable liorse power sawmills. I am the owner 

Stick, even in good washing, when the vessels are Of valuable hemlock timber, and wish to find a cheap horse 

boiled in water, some pearl ash or soda should be put f ,ow *' r sa '? ll *at !><• easily transported to the woods ami 

. ... , , , ‘ . used profitably and expeditiously in cuttingftneing material. 

in it, winch destroys any acidity that may be about Such a mill would prove of incalculable benefit to the farmers 
the vessels. They should then he well suuned. I Chautauqua county, ami perhaps to others. Ido not know 
, , .... , , , or any source of information so likely to prove satisfactory as 

have known some good butter makers who dispensed the rural.—t Parker. siurmtn. chaut. Co., a. y. 

with the sunning when soda was used, but both are -—- 

to be commended. Cotton Culture.—F lease he so kind as to inform me and 


Hot- House Wanted.— The plan of a hop house for the 
produrc of a twenty acre yard is desired by one of your sub¬ 
scribers at this place Will some one through the Rural give 
the information.—II. C. B., lirantford, C. IK. 1862. 

What is tHk Matter with tub Colt’—I have a colt that 
is very troublesome about brilding. In the inside of its ears 
is a white scale, which is very.sore. Will you. or some of 
your numerous readers please inform me of the cause, and 
also how it can be cured, and oblige a btpiscriber?—J. H. W., 
Waterloo, Seneca Co., A Y, 1862. 

Cheapest Mohr op Unorudhairiw}.— 1 have taken the 
Rural for the last year, aud have sent for it again the present 
Not seeing much about underdraining as yet. I would like to 
have some one of the readers, of the Rural inform me, and a 
good many, other readers, the best ami cheapest way of uuder- 
tJJ'ftinJng. I am a young farmer, and would like to drain some 
to see if it would pay.— Darks Foster, Amherst, Lorain Co 
Ohio, 1862. 

Portable SawMill.—P lease give through the columns of 
your paper all the information ^ mi may possess or can obtain 
rotative to portable horn* power sawmills. I am the owner 
of valuable hemlock timber, and wish to find a cheap horse 
power saw mill Unit can be easily transported to the w oods and 
used profitably and expeditiously in cutting fencing material. 
Such a mill would prove of incalculable beuefitto the farmers 
of Chautauqua county, and perhaps to others. 1 do not know 


Rural Notes anil Stems, 


Tstk Season, Here a.\7> West.— The universal testimony 
of both people and presa of this State, and also of the East 
and West, is that the spring is late and wet, preventing the 
usual plowing and seeding. The recent very cold, wet weather 
—extending over most of (he Northern and Western States — 
has greatly retarded agricultural and horticultural operations, 
and proved very discouraging in many localities, and even 
large sections of the country Western papers speak dolefully 
of the prospects of fanners, thc wet weather for weeks, and 
the scarcity of laborers. For example, the Chicago Journal 
of Saturday last says:—“ The protracted rainy weather is ren¬ 
dering our agricultural friends extremely uneasy. They 
ought to lmve been plowing and sowing two or three weeks 
ago, but. have as yet been able to do nothing. The rains 
descend and the floods come, and farming operations thus far 
have been impossible. In addition to the delay caused by the 
rains, the farmers in some sections are apprehensive that there 
w ill be a great lack of help. So many of the farm laborers 
have gone to the wars, that it will be difficult to find efficient 
men. The consequences will he. it is feared, that much less 
than an average breadth of land will be planted this season, 
and that there will be a large deficiency in the crops.” 

— We might fill a column with extracts from letters on the 
subject, from various parts, but will only quote from two, 
written on the same date, but in widely Separated localities. 
One dated Washington Co., N. Y, April 21, says:—“The 
weather iA cold, the ground froze quite hard last night. I 
have not plowed a furrow yet—some have just begun. There 
areplenty of snow drifts in sight. No grain sowed yet.” The 
other is from Marshall Co.. III., and says:—“ The season here 
is very backward Continued ruins interfere with farm opera¬ 
tions. But seed time and harvest are among God's promises, 
and wiU not foil us. We have a fine promise of fruit, all 
genera of which (save peaches and the finer varieties of thg 
pberry.i give promise of abundant crops.” 


Wheat Croc Prostects. — According to all accounts, the 
prospects of winter wheat are unusually promising through 
this State and the West A friend who has traveled much, 
and is well advised, says the winter wheat crop all over this 
State never looked better at this season, and is past, alt danger, 
except from the midge or rust Letters from the Western 
Slates, and our exchanges, speak very favorably of the appear¬ 
ance and prospects of thc crop. The Prairie Farmer of thc 
26th ult says:—“From every part of the country where fall 
[winter] wheat is cultivated, we have accounts of its flourish¬ 
ing condition. A late trip through Michigan and Indiana, on 
the line of the. M. 8. & N. I. B. R., showed us thousands of 
acres corerod with the dark, healthy green that speaks of 
well wintered plant* and a promising crop." But, wliilc the 
winter crop is so promisingly reported, the prospect for spring 
wheat (which is usually grown extensively both West and 
East,) is most discouraging, the cold, wet weather having pre¬ 
cluded the preparation of ground and sowing. The authority 
just quoted thinks that, from the present poor prospects for 
spring wheat, the surplus winter will find a ready market; and 
adds that a late, wet spring hns prevented the sowing of it 
altogether in many places, and where a little has now and 
then been got in in the mud, it has not yet germinated. 


Cotton Culture.—P lease be so kind as to inform me and 
the rest of your subscribers how to start, and cultivate cotton? 
1 wish to try a little with it, and see if 1 can induce it to come 
. • * to Anything. I have some seed, but do not know howto 

Shearing Sheep in A pr .1. .sprout it or raise it after it is sprouted—A. A., Farm School, 

We were much interested, says the Maine 1 m; ~ 

Farmer, in the statement of our correspondent, We refer *' A A '” to the issuos ofthe Ktoal for Jan. 25 
Henry P. Bridges, of Sheffield, New Brunswick, present voiume, for the iufo rmation dotfred. 

which he made in our last number, respecting GuotJ JN T1IE IIi:A „ 0K SnBKr _ My ne , ]lbor , ltt6 lost a 
shearing sheep in April. He slates that sheep number of sheep with grub in the head, and any information 
sheared then “do better, get clear of ticks, lose less a' VSsei t " i srat< ‘ fuUi recwVBd — i> Mackey, 

wool, and are prepared for ft storm when turned out , r „ 

,, ... , , , ,, , The grub is the larva of the <J‘.strus o»tf, or gad-lly. The 

to pastme. ie sheep sheaied thus early are presence of the grab does npt constitute a disease, but it may 

protected in waim stables or sheds, as they must lie |,e well to diminish their number*. When it has taken posses- 

so os tu lire through the cold weather such as we sion of the nostrils it may be dislodged by injecting tobacco 
always have in April and first of May, and such as smoko, the use of turpentine, &e. a correspondent of the 
our Sheffield friends must also have, we have no Farmer says the folio wing is a certain cure:— 1 “Take 

doubt the advantages he enumerates must accrue. one ' iu:irt of ' vl,Lsk - v a,,d tvvo onm ' VB o{ > ello ' v BUuff ; mix 

i iii.. „„„„ • __, . ,, • and warm to a blood heat. Let one man hold the sheep and 

We should like to hear more in regard to this svs- , ,, , , , 1 , , 

„ , , . „ ,, , ,, J . another take a small syringe and discharge about a teaspoonful 

tern of early shearing, for we think well of it, and of tlK . mistUre iato „ !lch u06triI .„ 


THOSE SLOVENLY FARM-HOUSES. 


PATENT OFFICE AGRICULTURE. 

THE CHUFA. OK EAETH ALMOND. 

Dear Rural: —Seeing a sketch in a recent Rural 
on “ Patent Office Agriculture,” and that the annual 
appropriation by Congress is some $60,000, it struck 
me forcibly that it might he policy, at some tuture 
day not far distant, for our wise heads who control 
the purse strings to cut off this great leak; for, as 
far as I know, most of the seeds distributed are 
such as are of no earthly use to the farming com¬ 
munity, many of the kinds of grain and rootshaving 
been raised here for years. 


Ens. Rural New-Yorker:— A good many farm¬ 
ers think that every thing that is done on their farm 
njust he done solely with a view to pecuniary profit. 
If they expend money or labor for any purpose, it 
is always with the view of reaping a return in dol¬ 
lars and cents. These persons have no “ soul for 
D(.'auty;” it is all utility, and must be coined at that 
Take, for example, a great farm — such as may be 
seen in almost any direction, iu a ride of irom three 
to ten miles— the house looking dingy, shabby aud 
uninviting; the dooryard filled with pigs and other 
animals; the ground, where might be flowers, rooted 
into heaps, aud used, perhaps, as a yard for piling 
lumber and for stowing away broken and worn out 
farming utensils, etc. It is true that, even on such 
a looking farm as this, there may be beauty in the 
fields of waving grain, and in the green pastures, 
where the sleek cattle graze and chew their cuds; 
but one cannot live all the time in the pastures, nor 
be all the while over the hill gazing upon the yellow 
grain and gleaming brigades of corn. Household 
duties require the presence of the wife in and about 


to pasture.” If the sheep sheared thus early are 
protected in warm stables or sheds, as they must lie 
so as to live through the cold weather such as we 
always have in April and first of May, and such as 
our Sheffield friends must also have, we have no 
doubt the advantages he enumerates must accrue. 
We should like to hear more in regard to this sys¬ 
tem of early shearing, for we think well of it, and 
can see nothing against it but the possibility or 
probability of the animals suffering from cold. We 
all know that sheep, especially long-wooled ones, if 
suffered to run until late before being sheared, are 
liable to shed wool—require to be “tagged,” suffer 
oftentimes from increase of ticks, and what is 
oftentimes worse than all, the wool becomes matted 
or “ cotted” together. Early shearing will prevent 
all these troubles. If the chances of death from 
cold if sheared in April are no more than from 
June rains, if not sheared until June, it is certainly 
advisable to practice the early shearing. 

How to Feed out lloota. 

From an article in the American Agriculturist 
upon the economical use of roots in lending stock, 
wo extract the following: 

Nothing is more common than for beginners in 
the business to confine an animal entirely to the 
use of roots. They go upon the principle that you 
cannot have too much of a good thing, and give one 
to three bushels of turnips in a day. The change 
in diet probably sets the animal to scouring, aud 
turnips are voted a humbug, when the humbug lies 
altogether in the ignorance of the feeder. All ani¬ 
mals like a variety of food in their diet, and hay 
or straw should always form a part of their daily 
fodder, no matter what else may he added. This 
course should be followed, whether we are seeking 
to make milk or beef, or merely to keep an animal 
in thriving condition, in fattening a bullock, a 
bushel or so -may be given, according to size, mak¬ 
ing out the rest of the feed in hay, with some kind 
of grain or meal. In feeding milch cows, the same 
quantity may be given, mixing the sliced roots with 
the cut hay, at three meals daily. The meal will 
add more to the quality than to the quantity of the 


Blind Staookrs.—C an any of your readers give me a rem¬ 
edy for the blind staggers iu slteep, and oblige — M. H. 
Brownell, Tomhannoc.k , Rens. Co., A. Y., 1862. 

Staggers is a terrible disease. The whole frame is strongly 
affected by it The animal acts as if a large dose of alcohol 
had been swallowed. The brain is deeply diseased. The 
animal becomes blind as well as helpless. A common cause 
of the disease, perhaps not the only one. is the following:—It 
is weU known that the shetp Jiy deposits its eggs in the nostrils 
of the Sheep, as the goad Jig does in the skin on thc hades ol’ 
cattle. These eggs hatch into maggots, which usually eat 
their way out and fall to the ground without injuring the 
sheep. Sometimes, however, they work their way upwards in 
the passages of the nose, and produce an inflammation which 
affects the whole brain. This is the cause of the staggers. 
Spirits of Turpentine, says a practical sheep breeder, power¬ 
fully operates on worms, maggots, and the like, and is often 
used by physicians for their destruction. A few drops iu the 
earn of the slice]) pass at once to the place of action, and may 
prevent the progress of tlib disease and, removing the cause, 
give health. 

To Cure Kicking Horses. —In No. 13 I noticed an inquiry 
about a kicking horse. If the horse stands betwceD two par¬ 
titions, bore a two inch hole in each, on a horizontal line, 
about one tutd a half inches above the horse’s hip; put a round 
gticlc in the holes, and put a pin in each end of the stick so 
that it will not foil; tie the horse pretty short, so that he will 
not back too far. He will try to kick, but will not be able. 
After a few ineffectual efforts he will give it up. After one or 
two years of such treatment the horse will bo cured. The 
horse can not hurt htmself, for the stick is too near his hips. 
I have two mares that used to kick. I tried this plan and cured 
them.— J. R., Cape Vincent, 1862. 

Lick on Calves.— T. C. B., of Austinburg, Ohio, wishes to 
rid his calves of lice. Calves which have proper food and 
care are seldom troubled with lice; but if they should get 
lousy, smoking them with tobacco, I think, is sure to kill 
them. It may be done in the following manner:—Bore a hole 
with a two-inch auger in a small block of wood, fill it with 
fine tobacco, fit on a cover, insert a tube on each side, blow 


Provincial Exhibition for 1862.—It is announced that 
the Provincial Agricultural Association of Canada West is to 
hold its uext Annual Exhibition in the city of Toronto, on 
Sept. 30th and Oct. 1st, 2d, and 3d, 1S62. Wo trust this 
announcement is incorrect, for the time named is the same as 
that Borne weeks ago designated for holding the New York 
State Fair. As thc State Fair is to be held in Rochester, we 
had hoped to see thousands of our Canadian neighbors iu 
attendance, as exhibitors and visitors, white many Western 
New Yorkers had anticipate ! a visit to the Provincial Exhibi¬ 
tion with pleasure, But if these important shows are to be 
held the same week — aud oil the same days, os announced — 
thc value and interest of each will he lessened, wlule hosts of 
Canadians and New Yorkers will be precluded the pleasure 
and benefit expected from witnessing both We trust a 
change of time will he made by the Association or our Society, 
as each will thereby be benefited, the cause promoted, ami 
the people of both Province and State accommodated. 
-—♦-<- 

Liberal and Wise— Currant and Grape Seed in Demand! 
—Au M. D. writes from Linn Co., Iowa, incloBing 15 cents in 
stamps, requesting us to send him some seeds. A part of 
his well written letter reads:—-' First, 1 want some currant 
seed. Red and White Dutch and White Grape; some seeds of 
the best variety of Rhubarb — some mammoth kind; and of 
Strawberries, Wilson's Albany, and, if you have it, some 
Delaware grape seed I” Our correspondent need not have 
added that he is “not acquainted with the Rural, merely 
having seen an advertisement of it,” for no reader of it would 
be so verdant as to send for seeds of the plants named. Sorry 
we cant, comply; but we do not sell those kinds of seeds, 
and if wc did, the five red stamps would hardly be an object. 
If thc Dr. is in earnest about procuring the currants, straw¬ 
berries, grapes, Jkc.. let hint send to some reliable nurseryman 
for cuttings, vines, d-c., (not seeds,) aud he may succeed. He 
will find the address of such a party, and more than one, 
among the advertisements in the specimen numbers of the 
Rural which we forward as per request at the close of his 
refreshing epistle 

Kentucky State Fair —The directors of the Ky. State Ag. 
Society have resolved to hold its annual exhibition this year— 
to commence Sept. 16, and continue five days. The Fair will 
be held on the grounds of the SoutbwesteruJAg. Society, near 
Louisville. A liberal premium list is to be published as soon 
as possible- Noticing the proposed Fair, the Louisville Jour 
nal says:—“ This movemeut looks like confidence in the early 
termination of our national difficulties, aud will have a cheer¬ 
ing influence upon the agricultural interests of Kentucky. 
There is every present prospect of plenteous croptj; and our 
stock raisers were never in a better condition to make fine 
exhibitions.” 

Micuigan Sugar Cask Growers' Association. — The 
recent Convention of Sugar Cane Growers, at Adrian, Mich., 
permanently organized “The Michigan State Sugar Cane 
Growers’ Association,” and elected the following board of 
officers for the first year: President — Robert F. Johnstone, 
of Detroit. Secretary — William Crego, of Liberty, Jackson 
Co. Treasurer — W G. Beckwith, of Cassopolis, Cass Co. 


fcut I took up my pen to discourse on one cele- the house, and there should be beauty for her eye to inilk. Stock cattle with plenty of hay and roots into one tube and the smoke will pass out at the other. Tie 


brated root, the “ Chufa, or Ground Almond.” I fall upon. 


will not need meal to keep them thriving. A good 


had a small package sent me by a worthy Congress- A great many well-meaning farmers take too little rooUcutter is indispensable in feeding out roots, 
man, and planted the same according to directions, pains to promote the happiness of their wives in this Then, as to the order in which the various roots 
and raised about a peck. 1 he plant is a species of respect. They think, if their fields are kept secure should be used up, we always begin with the white 
sedge. The roots grow similar to potatoes; the tops and their cattle and flocks are well to do, that their or soft turnips. These grow quickly and remain in 


look similar to common marsh grass, and are some 
eight or ten inches long. The tubers are a trifle 
larger than those of good, strong timothy roots. In 
the Patent Office Report lor 1855, at page 13 and 14, 
we read:—“ The Earth Almond,or Chnfa, (Cyj>erus 
escutentvs.j a small tuberous esculent from the 
south of Spain, has naturalized itseif to our climate 
and soil, and has proved very prolific in its yifeld 


duty is done, and they fall into this dreadful habit 
ol letting things look rough and slovenly about the 
house and outbuilding^. Broken carts, piles of 
lumber, logs, posts, and old trash, will be found 
lying about directly in front of their house, which 
have no more business there than they have in the 
middle of their wheat-field. 

Let the pigs be chasfed out of the yard and kept 


their best condition but a few weeks. By the first 
of January they begin to sprout, and lose something 
of their value. The ruta bagas and white French 
turnips keep w r oll through the winter, and may be 
used at anytime; carrots and sugar beets may be 
used as soon as they are dug. The mangel wurzel 
needs to undergo a curing process, and should not 
be used before February. They are excellent keep- 


viously cover the calf with a blanket, and the “ varmints " wifi 
- skedaddle ’ like the rebels when the Yankees are after them, 
Let T. C. B. try it, and if it don’t prove true every time, then 
write me down no prophet.— Addison Hunt, Russel, O. 

Cribbing Horses— Observing an inquiry in the Rural 
about cribbing horses, I would say to “Rural Reader,” if he 
will examine the horse's mouth he will find some of the front 
teeth shortened so that they can not meet. The remedy for 
cribbing is to file the teeth so that the front teeth will meet 
together.— A N,, Auburn, A. T, 1862. 

Warts in a Steeh's Nose.— A “Subscriber” will find a 
remedy-in the free and repeated application of Olive Oil to the 
wart—A. Nash, Auburn , A. Y., 1862. 


Directors — JUIiii Richards, of Teen much; Wm^lraft, of Ply¬ 
mouth; T F. Fowler, of Hillsdale. The objeelW^ the Asso¬ 
ciation are “to collect and disseminate information as to the 
most successful method of cultivating thc Sorghum and of 
manufacturing sugar therefrom.” 

-. ♦ -- 

Agriculture of Massachusetts.— We are indebted to 
Charles L. Flint, Esq.. Secretary, for “The Ninth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Beard of Agri¬ 
culture, together with Reports of Committees appointed to 
visit tlie County Societies— with an Appendix containing an 
Abstract of the Finances of the County Societies for 1861.” It 
i* a handsome octavo volume of over 300 pages, and appar¬ 
ently entitled to a more careful examination and extended 
notice than we can give it at present. 

Gbeat English and Scotch Cattle Show. — It is an¬ 
nounced that the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland have jointly 
airafiged to conduct an International Cattle Show in London 
tids summer, and Battersea Pork has been granted for the 
purpose, where the necessary inclosure and buildings will be 
made. The show will Dike place during the week commenc¬ 
ing the 23d of June, 1862, and will no doubt prove 8 grand 
affair. 

-- ♦ -- 

TnE Union Ag. Societt of Palmyra Is to hold its next 
annual Fair in that village, Oct 6th, 7th, aud 8th. The 
officers for 1862 are: President — Abraham I. Carle. Vice 
Presidents — W P. Nottingham, Lemuel Durfee, Nahum 
Warner Cor Secretary —P. Tucker. Rtc. Secretary —James 
F. Palmer. Treasurer— G. W. Cuyler. Directors —Hendee 
Parslmll, John Strong, C. B. Bingham, I. V • Bradbury, Jacob 
Norris, P. M. Stvtpplebeen. 

-- 

Tub Pbnn. State Ag. Society lias resolved to bold a Fair 
during the ensuing fall, and invites proposals from different 
localities in the State. 





“The plants are of the easiest culture, growing in heavens, causing tears of pleasure, and comfort in 
any good soil, yielding a continuous profusion of the heart. Then, as I see their little heads and 
gorgeous blossoms from June to the latest period in white breasts clustering at their windows, joyfully 
the autumn, requiring no support, affected neither receiving their food from the parent birds, I often 
by the ‘summer’s storm nor the autumn’s change,’ think of other little heads grouped at the window 
_ or door when I come from the field or town. 

''•F'V'' On the whole, I can truly say I think of no hour’s 

A ’ m I labor which has contributed more to my comfort 

CT y VO i K / than the one in preparing a humble home for the 

VliUf Maritas. G. W. Turner. 


SPLENDID GAZANIA 


BROWN BREAD 


NEW PLANTS 


Eos. Rural New-Yorker: — Seing a request in 
your valuable paper for making brown bread of rye 
meal instead of wheat flour, I send you mine, think¬ 
ing it a good one. Two-thirds corn meal, one-tliird 
170 meal,— that is rye not bolted,—for two loaves, 
baked in six-quart, pans; one coffee cup full of 
molasses, one pint sour milk, one pint wheat flour, 
safcraluB sufficient to sweeten the milk and ferment 
the molasses,—the whole to be mixed quite soft with 
warm water. Bake immediately. You will observe 
there is no yeast in this bread, consequently it can 
be made at any time, without the usual preparation 
of making yeast and waiting for it to rise. 

A Recife for Steamed Brown Bread.—Two 
cnps Indian meal, two cups rye meal, one cup 
flour, one pint sweet milk, one small cup molasses, 
one spoonful of salt, one spoonful of' saleratus; 
steam three hours. 

A Form for Steamer for Brown Bread.—A 
round tin vessel, holding three quarts, smallest at 
the bottom; cover to set down on outside; rim of 
cover one inch deep; a hollow tube live inches long, 
one inch in diameter at bottom, oner-half inch attop; 
the tube to run from center of steamer upwards; 
the top of tube to bo made tight. The bread to be 
put iDto the steamer, and when covered, the steamer 
to be placed in a kettle of boiling water. Bread 
cooked in this way is excellent, il eaten while 
warm. Mrs. Carrie B. 

Cedar Glen, N. Y., 1S62. 


IIead Lettuce. — 11 Salad” wants to know how 
to raise head lettuce. I will tell him the way to do 
it. I herewith inclose somo seed, which I have 
known as “Loco Foco” lettuce. Sow in a hot-bed, 
or warm exposure. As soon sb the plaDtB are large 
enough, transplant in rich , well-prepared ground, 
from 12 to 14 inches apart. IToefrequently, keeping 
the ground loose around the plants, if “Salad” 
will follow the above directions, I don’t thiuk that 
he will complain of his plants running to seed with¬ 
out heading.— Edwin Cooper, Fairhaven , N. Y. 


eign journals, or as copied by our own publications, Agricultural Society, whose exhibition it 
and perhaps see colored plates of the flowers, and is designed to grace. We have spoken of 
are delighted with the representation of what this flower in another colnmn, and give 
promises to he a most charming addition to our the following description from the Lon- 
beautiful flowering plants. We hasten to obtain don Illustrated Pouqvet: 
eeeds of our seedsmen or plants from the nurseries. “ A new and very beautiful plant, finely 
It must be remembered that the description that adapted for bedding ont, and extremely 
induced us to purchase was of plants grow n well, as valuable from its dwarf, compact habit, 
well, doubtless, as it was possible to grow ibem, and profusion of orange-colored flowers, 
every requirement of soil, culture, Ac., being appearing all the summer. It is sup- 
regarded, and this by those skilled in the work, posed to be a hybrid between the old G. 
Now those who sow the seed in a poorfor even ringens and pavonia or uniflora. The 
what may be called ordinary soil, and give their present variety ( is’ ‘similar in general 
plants common care, which often means no care at growth to G. uniflora , but differs in its 
all, cannot expect their flow r t*rs to come up to the dwarf, compact, close-branching habit; 
description, and the result, is, some are disappointed it is occasionally suberect, but becomes 
and others blamed. If plants are obtained from the decumbent by the weight of its blossoms, 
florists, they will doubtless be quite small, as it is The stems, which are green with a red- 
impossible to obtain large plants of new and rare dish tint, bear smooth, glossy, oblong- 
things. These will require good care, and perhaps spatulate loaves, furnished here and 
a little coaxing and nursing to make good, strong there with small single or twin side lobes, 
flowering plants. In some cases they will receive 1 These leaves are dark green above and 
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Prices or Fruit, &c., in New York. —Below we give the 
prices of fruit, vegetables, &c., in the New York market, at 
the latest dates. Transportation is now so good in all parts 
of the country that the prices in almost all sections are more 
or less affected by those of the leading market of the country. 
It is therefore important to producers everywhere to learn the 
market rates in New York city: 

POTATOES. 

Jersey and Delaware Sweet.bbl. $4.00ffi4..60 

Bermuda...,. “ 6,00(5 0,00 

Buekeve. '• 2,2.Va’2,60 

Prince Albert. - 2,0W5>2.25 

L. I and N. J. Mercer . “ 2,.60(0)2,75 

Peach I .lows.. '• 2,26(0)2,50 

Nova Scotia, on vessel.,. '(3 tub 0.00(5 0,00 


closing its magnificent flowers by night and again 
unfolding them by day. It has few equals for the 
flower garden. From its free-growing habit, its 
showy blossoms, and the profusion in. which they 
are displayed, this will prove one of the greatest 
additions to our summer blooming plants.” 


OTHER VEGETABLES, 
Boston long radishes, p dozen hunches, 

Asparagus, f) bunch.. 

Bermuda potatoes, £4 box. 

Rhubarb, f) dozen,. 

Celery. V dozen.. 

Water cress, V) basket. 

.Salsify, %) dozen... 

Spinach?! bbl... 

Red cabbage. ?! dozen,--- 

Savoy do. do. .. 

Winter ml. id, if) basket. 

Parsnips, ?l bbl. 

Horse radish, ?! it>. .-. 

Marrow somosh. ?) bbl,.. 

CuMmcc. t ) dozen,. 

Leeks, hunch. 

I’arelpy, i&dozeu buncheE. 

Wbtie turnips, ?) bbl. 

Russia turnips. " . 

Carrots, " . .. 

Beets, “ .;. 

Knob celery, dozen bunches. 

Roeftaway onions, ¥1 bbl... 

Yellow onions, “ . 

White unions, " . 

Shallots, r) dozen bunches. 

Boston ,‘alttd, i3 dozen. 

Dandelion, ?) bushel.. 

N, ,f and N. Y. hot-bed -alad, ri dozen 
Turnip Tadishes, ?) dozen. 

APPLES. 

Rhode Island Greening, ?,) bbl, . 

Winter Russet, " . 

Spitzenbery, choice, " . 

Baldwin, choice. " . 

Northern Spy. " . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hot house grapes, ?i tb,. 

Do strawberries, ?) quart.. 

Shakers' poppiuK corn, iM bushel ears,.. 

Jersey Cranberries. ?) bid. 

Western do, “ . 

URIEI^ FRUITS. 

Apples, new State and Ohio, ?’) lb— 

Peaches, unpeeled halves, " _ 

Peaches, impeded quarters, " _ 

Plums, prime State, ** - 

Plums, prime Western, “ — 

N. Y. and Jersey cherries, •' - 

N. Y. ami Jersey raspberries, “ — 
N. Y. and Jersey blackberries, " _ 


Measure Cake.— One teacup of butter; two do. 
sugar, beat to a cream; four eggs; pint of flour; 
nutmeg to taste. 

Cider Cake.— One cup cider; two cups sugar; 
one cup butter: two eggs; flour to make it as thick 
as you can stir with a spoou. 

Lemon Cake.—Two cups butter; four cups sugar; 
six cups flour; eight eggs; two lemons; one teacup 
of milk; one teaspoon of soda. 

Dessert Dish.—S lice some pleasant, apples, place 
them in a deep dish, then sweeten them. Now 
make a nice beaten froth of the whites of three 
eggs, one cup of white sugar, and pour over the 
apples. Bake till brown; flavor; serve in saucers. 

Cream Pie—Extra Nice.— For the crust, three 
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orchard house, it acquires a size and beauty and a 
delicacy of flavor which it does not when grown in 
the open ground. 

The fruit is fragrant when ripe, large, ovate, 
inclining sometimes to conical. The skin is thin, at 
first of a greenish-yellow on the shaded side, and on 
the side next the sun covered entirely with a thin, 
pale, crimson cheek, which is covered with broken 
streaks of a darker crimson; but as the fruit acquires 
maturity after being kept, the shaded side changes 
to a rich golden yellow, and the crimson becomes 
brilliant. The whole is covered with a thin bloom 
like a grape. Eye small and closed, set in a very 
deep, narrow, and furtowed cavity. Stalk three- 
quarters of an inch long, slender, deeply inserted in 
a wide hollow. Flesh white, very tender, line 
grained, crisp, and very juicy. Juice sprightly, 
sweet, and with a fine’, delicate aroma. 

A valuable dessert apple, in use from December 
till May. 

The tree is a fast and vigorous grower, and has 
an upright habit. When it acquires a little age it is 
an abundant bearer; but it is apt to become busby- 
beaded, and.therefore requires frequent, attention, to 
keep the head open and free of spra*y.” 


■sfl Butthechie! 


situations. Treat them as Larkspur: 
cause of success in all these is a proper preparation 
of the soil before planting them. Turn up the soil 
deep, ami put a good quantity of rotted manure in 
it, and keep Iree of weeds afterwards. A good 
thing is good with culture; but bad culture or 


on the lawn, while uer uoupie nowers were as targe 
and beautiful as Ihe finest roses. Perhaps less than 
a quarter of the seeds imported last year produced 
double flowers; but those that were double were 
magnificent. W’e hope to produce a greater pro¬ 
portion of doubles this season; and as we have seed 
of our own, saved from the best double flowers we 
shall try it with the imported seed, to see which will 
prove best. ThuB far we have only had (wo colors— 
a kind of salmon-red, which a correspondent de¬ 
scribes as a brick-dust color, and a pink. We 
anticipate improvement in this respect; and when 
we obtain colors as good, and in as great variety as 
in the Zinnia elegans, and as great a proportion 
double as in the Ten Week Stock, the Double Zinnia 
will be classed among our most beautiful and popu¬ 
lar annuals. 

While we would encourage the testing of all now 
things, we dislike to see so much disposition to dis¬ 
card old favorites for new claimants to popular 
favor. This is an error committed by the inex¬ 
perienced, and one of which the old gardener is 
never guilty. The Asters and Stocks, &e,, are 
indispensable; and they have of late been so much, 
improved us almost to constitute new flowers. Get 
the very best varieties of the old sorts for your gar¬ 
dens, and a few new sorts by way of trial. Abovo 
all, whatever you do, do thoroughly. If you have 
only time to attend to six plants, have but the half 
dozen, and give them your whole care, and they 
will afford you more pleasure than a hundred neg¬ 
lected specimens. 

As we have talked pretty freely of the annuals the 
present spring, we give some noteB on Perennial 
Herbaceous Plants, by Walter Elder, an excel¬ 
lent gardener of Philadelphia, with whom and 
whose labots we became acquainted when on a 
visit to that city a few years since. We copy from 
the Gardeners' Monthly; 

“ The plants for ornamenting and diversifying 
pleasure-grounds and gardens, next to trees and 
shrubbety, and requiring but little care and culture 
alter being planted in soil properly prepared for 
them, are perennial herbaceous plants, of stately 
growth, profuse and beautiiul blooms. 

11 DieWtra, of two species, of early bloom and great 
beauty^row upon all soils, in sunshine or shade; 
perfectly hardy, and rapidly Increases. The (lowers 
are pink and rosy crimson,' produced upon long 
peduncles, and, as they bang, far surpass iu beauty 
and brilliancy strings of the finest jewelry. 

“The Phlox has beou so wonderfully improved in 
its varieties within the past ten years as to far sur¬ 
pass the fondest anticipations —the most ambitious 
desire. Those who have only seen the old varieties 
would be both bewildered and delighted to see the 
grandeur and beauty of the blooms with which the 
new varieties are crowned. Their colors are pure 
white, pale, and deep pink, cherry red, rose, car¬ 
mine, crimson, and striped. They thrive in almost 
any soil; perfectly hardy, but do best with a thin 
covering of leaves, litter, or manure in the winter, 
and they increase so rapidly that in three years each 
plant can be divided and made three of. We see in 
serymen’s catalogues that they are offered 


How to Extract the Bitter Qualities from 
Yeast.— Bake a small piece of bread quite black 
and drop into the yeast; or, if it be very bitter, put. 
a small quantity of bran into a small sieve, and 
strain the yeast through. These remedies have 
been tried, and never have been known to fail. 
Another mode is to pour cold water over the yeast 
some time before you inquire it; the yeast will sink 
and the bitter quality remain irt the water, which 
pour oil’.— H. E. H., Mesopotamia^ Ohio , 1362. 


Improver Persimmons. — Dr. Kirtland has beeu experi¬ 
menting with these, he says, in lfovey's Magazine, and finds 
them vary considerably from seed, and capable of great im¬ 
provement. He remarks: 

•-Thepersiinmon is perfectly hardy here, (Cleveland, Ohio,) 
but whether it would hear your climate is questionable. Tt is 
found native at Beavertown, 30 miles from Pittsburg. My 
trees were raised from seed planted in 1840. They began to 
hear fruit in seven years. The tree is dioecious, and at least 
three out of every four are barren or staminate. The fruits 
of no two are alike in size, form, flavor, and time of ripening; 
and they eome into maturity, in succession, from the 20£h of 
September to the 1st of March. 

•• GreaUy improved varieties will no doubt be produced by 
crossing and cultivation. The foliage is rieh and beautiful; 
hence the tree is ornamental on a iawn.” 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— In the Rural of 
the present year I find directions for preparing and 
planting the Osage Orange or Hedge Plant; and as 
it, as well as your remarks will, to my mind, be well 
calculated to discourage new beginners from grow¬ 
ing their own plants, I propose to give you my way, 
which l think a more excellent one, in as few words 
as possible. 

I have tried the plans there proposed, and always 
partially or entirely failed. The best plan I have 
come across, and which is good enough for all those 
who are so situated as to avail themselves of it, is to 
put them in a bag and place them in a running 
stream of water, confining them, so they shall not 
leave you, for the space of one week. At the end of 
the week, take them out, roll them iu dry dirt or ashes, 
so that they may be easily sown, and plant them at 
once as directed in the article referred to, and they 
will come up inside of ten days. After this, good 
culture will insure success. 

If a stream of water is not at hand, the next best 
plan is to give them plenty of water, and change 
that water every day. Yon want no more heat than 
may be derived from the outside atmosphere. As 
to the time of planting, choose the same as you 
would to plant corn. There is now no need of being 
in any hurry; let the weather get warm. 

Upper Alton, N. Y., 1862. J. Barton. 


Excellent Recife for Washing Calicoes.— 
Make flour starch, thick, and boiled nicely; let it 
uearly cool; then put in the dress, and rub it as you 
would in soap-suds, using no soap, #ldess very muck 
soiled; then rinse thoroughly in rain water; alter 
which let the article washed soak ten minutes in 
hard water. When dried, the colors will be well 
preserved, and the calico of the same stiffness as 
when new. If more stiffness is required, add starch 
to the last water.—X.. in Ohio Farmer. 


Gardens for Soldiers in France. —The Rouen NouveUisle 
says:—‘ 1 At the eamp of Chalons, the Emperor has caused to 
he given to each soldier a small garden, which he is to culti¬ 
vate and keep in order, and rewards are to be given to the best 
laborers. Henceforward the troops will devote part of their 
leisure time to agricultural labors during the summer, and in 
the winter each regiment will have classes tor agriculture and 
horticulture, for which premiums and medals will be awarded. 


Potatoes in Haste.—A very nice little dish of 
potatoes may be made in five minutes, or less if the 
water is boiling. Peel and cut some potatoes in 
slices, a quarter or half an inch thick; pour on 
them boiling water enough to cover them, and let 
the'in boil till tender; skin them; then add butter 
with flour, worked in proportion to the quantity of 
potatoes; let it boil up once, add a little chopped 
parsely, and serve, with the addition of pepper to 
taste. 


Tar for Mjce,— A slight application of tar to apple trees 
in the fall will prevent mice from barking the trees in winter. 
I will warrant it to he a sure preventive, for I have tried it.— 
Wm. R. Mills. Hume, N. 1862. 


TREATMENT OF A YOUNG ORCHARD 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Noticing in the 
Rural an inquirer asking if he should plant a 
young orchard to corn again, or sow grain and seed 
down, I would say in reply, as lar as my experience 
goes, never sow grain of any kind, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, in an orchard, save buckwheat, and 
then the orchard must be well tilled from early May 
until the time of sowing. Grain sown in au 
orchard has a stagnating effect upon the trees, as it 
prevents the cultivator from tilling the ground 
during the dry part of the season, which is all-import- 
ant to success in orchard growing. Raising corn 
or potatoes in an oichard year after year would 
soon exhaust, the land, and the trees would soon 
show the robbery. My method is to plant with 
corn, say five feet apart, keep clean, and when cul¬ 
tivated the last time, sow on clover seed, twelve 
pounds to the acre. In the spring mulch the trees; 
and as soon us the clover is in blossom plow it under, 
harrow well, and plant the next spring to potatoes, 
or repeat the process, and your orchard will teem 
with fatness. W. W. Sly. 

Walled Lake. Mich. - 
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SicLF-BL.vxeniNO Celery. &C.— I would like to ask one 
more question about celery. I have a paper of seed that says 
■■ self blanching." Please tell me how to operate with t. As 
you have given us some good chapters on celery, but, 1 think, 
said nothing of the seif-tilanChiog variety. I have made bold 
to ask for more information, as I am not accustomed to raising 
it. And I would like to he informed tu>w to cultivate spinach, 
and what is its use. as I have some seed, and If il is good for 
anything, will sow it,—M rs. H. VViek, JohmonviUc. A. 1. 

The French variety of celery cal) self blanching is a very 
good celery, though not strictly selfblanching. We grew it 
only one season, the last, and treated it about as other celery, 
eartiling it up only five or six inches. It grows close and 
erect, and the insideleaf stalks become tolerably well blanched 
without earthing. A gardener of Illinois writes us that this 
is the best variety he ever grew for market. We would not 
indorse this opinion of its value, at least without another sea¬ 
son's trial. 

Spinach should be sown as early us possible, iu rich soil, and 
he well cultivated, when it makes excellent early “ greens.” 
Thin out the plants to about three inches apart, and you will 
get good heads. __ 

Osage Okasob Skku—Uasimikbry Canes.—I wish a little 
information in regard to the proper manner id’ preparing 
Osage Orange seed for planting if any preparation is necus 
s.,rv. Al-o, in what manner to plant it, and what soil is best 
Also, it' the young canes of the raspberry 


THE MARTINj 

Eds. Rural New Yorker:— Noticing in the last 
Rural an inquiry relative to the Martin, its cage, 
Ac., 1 will give my experience with them. Observ¬ 
ing that the Martin made us a call each spring, and 
left for want ot a suitable cage, some three years 
since I made a small cage eighteen inches in length, 
ten in width, and ten in height, with double roof 
above. The main part I divided into four apart¬ 
ments, with passages in the sides; the upper portion 
had passages in the ends. This I placed on the I 
ridge of the corn-house near by. The Martin Comes 
about as soon as the Blue Bird, near the first of 
April. When spring arrived the birds also ap¬ 
peared. The Martins seemed delighted with their 
new home. They twittered their thanks as best 
they could. They viewed it over and throughout. 
Then they would circle around it, alight on Us roof, 
and chat over their good fortune. We were nil 
pleased with their evident cheer. The Martins 
have been our welcome guests since then. Each 
spring we eagerly watch their coming, and they are 
sure to come. 

I might add another thought. I made an arrow 
for a vane, and placed It on the cage. On this they 
love to perch and sing. I think a great deal of this 
vane. Surely it is no trifling matter to know which 
“ way the wind blows” in these uncertain times. It 
is not only a comftnt but a profit I often, early in 
the morning, before leaving the house, look at the 
vane, and calculate the day’s labor by it And 
again:—I frequently find myself looking up to the 


Nbw Parlor Ornament. —The ladies are intro¬ 
ducing a new and beaulilal ornament for the parlor 
mantle, or center table. They take large pine burs, 
sprinkle grass seed of any kind in them, and place 
them in pots of water. When the burs are soaked a 
few days, they close up in form of solid cones, then 
the little spears of grass begin to emerge from 
among the lamina?, forming an ornament of rare and 
simple b eauty, _ ^ 

Elderberry Wine. — Can any of the Rural’s 
correspondents tell me the process of manufacturing 
elderberry wine, from the picking of the berry to 
the final bottliug of the wine? If they can give me 
“the mode” by which it can be made on a large 
scale, and what machinery will be necessary, they 
will much oblige— Subscriber, Peterboro, K Y, 
1862 . _ 

To Take Rust from Sad Irons.— Perhaps every 
one does not know that beeswax rubbed on when 
the ireu is moderately heated, and the iron smartly 
rubbed on a woolen cloth, will remove mat entirely. 


NORTHERN SPY APPLE IN ENGLAND, 


adapted to it. .. „ « . , 

Should be kept back until th» fruit ripens on the old, will 
they grow sufficiently afterwards for next year's bearing? 
Many of my raspberries do not ripen good, but dry up on the 
bush, while the young canes are growing thriftily. Will you. 
or some of your readers, please give the desired information 
through the’columns of the Rural? —E. M., Henrietta, O 

In the Rural of April 12 will be found all the information 
needed for the preparation of Osage Orange seed. The young 
raspberry canes that are ueeded for next season's fruiting 


TnE Northern Spy Apple is becoming quite pop¬ 
ular iu England. The following is from the London 
Florist and Ponwlogisl , which contains a colored 
plate of this fruit: 

“ This is not at all a new variety of apple, nor one 
which is to be estimated on account of its rarity; for 
it is one that already exists in several nurseries of 
this country, and in not a few private collections. 
It is entirely for its intrinsic worth that we have 
been induced to select it as one of the subjects 
wherewith to grace the first number of the Florist 
and Pomologisi. Its size and handsome appearance 
would alone recommend it to he grown in aDy col¬ 
lection; but when it is known that it is a dessert 
apple of the finest texture and excellent flavor, it 
commands an interest which attaches to but a few 
even of our best varieties. 

Although a native of North America, it is one of 
those varieties which attain their greatest perfection 
in this country. Even as a standard, an open dwarf, 
or a pyramid, it ripens perfectly and grows to large 
size; but when grown against a wall or in an 


Preserving Old Black Lace.—D ip it into cold 
tea, or a little beer; when ironed out after this, it 
looks nearly like new.—H. E. H., Mesopotamia, 
Ohio , 1862._ _ _ 

Muffins.—W ill some of the lady readers of the 
Rural please inform a young housekeeper the best 
way of making “muffins.” — Reader, ZionsvUle, 
Ind ., 1862. 

-- 

Cleaning Zinc.— Will some of the Rural’s 
readers please inform me how to clean zinc?—M. J? 
L., Chester Co., Pa., 1862. 


many pur 
at $2.50 per dozen. 

“Delphiniums or Larkspurs. The new varieties 
are also great improvements upon the old, growing 
from thirty to fifty inches tall. Thu flowers are 
pure white, and white clouded with blue, and blue, 
from azure blue to indigo blue, all very bright and 
glittering like the most shining metals. They, too, 
are quite hardy, and increase so that they can be 
divided every three years, and each plant make 
three good ones. Better spread manure over them 
in winter. 

“ Aconitunq or Monk’s Hood, has also had many 
highly improved varieties added to the old, of great 
merit. They much resemble the Delphinium in 
appearance at a distance, although very different 
when dose by. Like the Larkspur, their colors 
prevail in blue ; but now we have white and varie¬ 
gated blooms. Thrive either in open or half-shaded 


growing anti then transplant them, or to plant them in the 
ground now — Anna E. Russell, Joliet, IU, 

It is a very good plan to start Dahlia tubers before piaffing 
them in the open ground. This is done very easily. If 
planted in a box of sand, and placed in a sheltered sunny 
place, on the south side of a building or fenoe, where they 
can be covered during cold nights, they will get a pretty good 
start before it will be prudent to expose them in the open 
ground. There is no particular object, however, in having 
Dahlias flower early, for the blossoms are never good until the 
coot weather of autumn. Our hot summer's sun seems to 
scorch the bnd. 


[SPECIAL NOTICE.] 

Cheap Bread —Bread is likely to be cheap for some time 
to come, and if it is well made, it is truly the " staff of life;” 
but if poorly made, it is truly the “ hatnmf of death.” If 
you use D. B. De Land <Sc Co.’s Chemical Saleratus, you will 
have no trouble in making delicious bread and biscuit. 






































though truants ye are 


shall lie at my pleasure 
every one, ye free, glad creatures. A concert ye 
will give every day, opening with a solo by the first 
lark that awakes; then a duet, a trio, a quartette, 
until the sun rises, when all the birds join in a lull 
chorus that wakes the silence in the valley and the 
mountain echoes; and the concert ceases not until, 
with drooping wing and sleepy eye, they chant a 
goodnight hymn, and through the still night are 
dreamers in the wildwood. Bessik Day. 

Hillsdale, Mich., 1862. 


plunging him into some sea of oblivion which no 
breath ol popular applause ever ruffled. 

But, however this catastrophe might affect Mr. 
Bragg personally, to the world it would boa god¬ 
send. The truth is, the sooner the earth is cleared 
of these braggarts, of both sexes, the better; for 
true merit has been compelled to hide its diminished 
head too long, i like the learning, and talent, and 
goodness that have the riog of the real metal about 
them; but this stucco-work, aud veneering, and 
meretricious show, are worthy of nothing but con¬ 
tempt l like to have people, however wise and 
good, permit their acquirements to speak with silent 
tongues occasionally, and not go trumpeting every 
brave and clever thing they do, through the country, 
as though there were no other “ brave and clever ” 
people in the world but themselves. 

I wish this earth possessed a few more of the 
“flower-born-to-blush-unseen” stamp, or, at least, 
people who are willing to be noble, and wise, and 
good, for the principle of the thing, without being 
so over-anxious and tremulous lest the world should 
never hear of their acquirements. True goodness 
is always perfumed with that sweetest flower of 
heavenly birth, viz., Humility; and the greatness of 
Newton’s intellect will be forever illuminated by 
the remark which, after all his wonderful discoveries 
and achievements he had the wisdom to make, that 
he felt like a child gathering pebbles on the strand, 
while the infinite ocean of knowledge laid before 
him unexplored. a. m. p. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
’TIS MAY AGAIN. 


[Written for Moore'B Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE SOUTH WIND. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE MISSIONARY HERO. 


BT JAMKB A. Si’MASTKR. 


BY M. A. HKRNHARt) 


[With regard to the mission at Oahu, Sandwich Islands, we 
can barely report its existence, tho presence of the mission¬ 
ary there, and that when last heard from he was courageoua 
and hopeful with regard to final sueocss .—Missionary Report 
for 1859.] 

Firm in the faith of Gop, he went 
Through danger, pain, and toil, 

To sow the prerions seeds of life 
In far Oahu's soil. 

He mourned the cruel chains that bound 
Those pagan tninds in thrall, 

And wept that darkness, deep and dread, 

O’erspread Uiem like a pall. 

With tireless zeal the man of God 
Toiled through the weary years, 

Sure that his Father's hand would bless 
The seed thus sown in tears. 

And yet no pagan son l was moved 
When, by the orange grove, 

%e told, with deeply yearning heart, 

Tho tale of Jtest's’ love. 

At eve, beneath the rustling palm, 

None bowed with him to pray, 

For Error, far rb human view, 

Still held her dismal sway. 

From Christian hearts, in native land, 

The solemn inquiry came,— 

“ flow many souls hast won this year 
To thy Redeemer's name?” 

“ I may not tell," the toiler said; 

“ 'Tis only known to God; 

My Father sent me—here 1 rest 
Upon his faithful word. 

His promise Lb enough—I know 
That He will surely bless, 

And one day crown my labors here 
With glorious success " 

Hast thou this faith and trust sublime, 

O, earnest, toiling one? 

Then joyful mny'st thou labor on 
TUI God shall call thee homo. 

Upon thy life work nobly done 
The light of heaven shall rise, 

And God, in His own time, accept 
Thy willing sacrifice 

April, 1862. Minerva. 


• A breath of wind on land and sea, 

And the snow Lb fading silcutly. 

The snow that lay so pure and white 
And motionless in the moon’s cold light, 

Shrouding each lovely hill and vale, 

Like a form which lies all cold and pale; 

The pulses still and each heart-throb hushed, 

Where the tide of feeling so freely gushed 
A form that lies in so silent n sleep 
That we who loved her ran only weep 
As we look oil the shroud so cold and white 
That hides her forever from our night. 

But the south wind breathes on land and sea, 

And the snow is fading silently, 

And forest, and valley, and hill are seen 
Alive and arrayed in living green. 

And the Spirit of Life shall send his breath 
Like a soft south wind on the land of death; 

And the shroud shall fade from each pale, cold form, 
And the pulse shall throb and the heart, beat warm, 
And our blest ones all shall appear arrayed 
In robes of light that ran never fade. 

Murray, Orl. Co., N. Y.. 1862. 


Tis May again! The sweet, sweet month, 
My favorite since childhood's hour, 
When I, on sunny hill-side, sought 
The op'ning bud and blushing flower 
O, joyous days, remembered still, 

As islets green in life's rough sea; 

May, with all her budding cliarmB, 

Brings ever fresh the thoughts of thee. 

Tis May again! With hlusliing bloom, 
She's smiling now on hill and plain; 

She stretches forth her flowery arms 
To woo me to her lap again. 

I gaze enraptured on her charms, 

1 drink entranc’d her melody, 

Till early memories, bright and fresh, 

Come with their fragrance back to me. 

’Tis May ngaiul but to my heart 
Joy springs not tip as when, of yore, 

Its balmly breezes kissed my cheek 
While sporting on the pebbly shore. 

The flowers bloom as freshly now, 

The birds trill now their gushing lay, 

In the dear haunts of olden time, 

From dewy morn till close of day. 

Tis May again! and yet my heart, 

Once ever joyous, now is sad; 

E’en May, with all her hud and bloom, 

Has lost the power to make me glad. 

I know, I know it can’t he long 
That I may gaze on scenes like this; 

A few more crushing griefs and pains; 

A few more fading dreams of bliss. 

Tis May again! Why should I sigh 
That I another ne’er may see? 

Her glories ne'er may greet my eye, 

Yet brighter ones are waiting me. 

I know when on these gorgeous scenes 
My eyes forever, ever close, 

A peaceful " Rest” awaileth me, 

Secure from earthly cares and woes. 
Cleveland, N. Y., 1862. 


If “ education makes the rnan,” it also makes the 
woman. Knowledge is her power as well as his. 
No charter has given him the monopoly. The same 
powers and capacities of mind that the Creator has 
bestowed upon one, have also been given the other. 
True, “ woman is not called to wrangle in debate, nor 
contend upon the political arena, nor plead at tho 
bar, nor minister at the altar; her influence is noise¬ 
less and unseen, yet all-pervading as tho sunlight. 
She may wield a moral power that may. tell on a 
nation’s destiny, and a nation’s hopes. She may I 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


What a great diversity of character your borne 
nest affords! And how extremely cautious you 
need to be in your method of procedure with each 
Warbling little one. Their tender minds are suscep¬ 
tible of being shaped in any manner which you, 
mothers, may choose. Each mind has an organiza¬ 
tion peculiar to itself, and requires a course of cul¬ 
ture in accordance with this peculiarity. The timid 
need strengthening and encouraging; the rude, 
boisterous mind wants taming down and its rough 
points smoothing off; the hold, energetic character 
should bo restrained, (be careful not to place too 
groat restriction, or you will mar the beauty of its 
energy); the self-willed and proud nature be sure 
and subdue; the shrinking, sensitive little beings, 


Thu following by Dr. Holland, of the Springfield 
Republican, is as beautiful as it is seasonable: 

The violet is the spring’s own flower, the beautiful 
elder sister of the group of early blooms. Fitting 
type of nature's tender and true, it lifts its sweet 
face shyly to tho sun, but neither fades nor falters 
in the hitter frost. In these early April days fair 
hands have gathered its first blossoms from beneath 
the snow, while the arbutus is yet shivering in shel¬ 
tered hollows, and thi\anemone is lingering in its 
winter’s dream. With the sight ol its purple petals 
the gardening instinct in all flower-loving natures 
wakes to vigorous life. Fresh footprints indent the 
walks, sofl voices float among the brown steins once 
heavy with lilacs, and smiles sweeter than the April 
sunshine fall upon the not ungrateful soil. The 
violet whispers of the rose, and the eye of fancy 
invests the damp, unsightly borders with all the 
bloom and fragrance of June. With practical peo¬ 
ple, who know that the seed time precedes the har¬ 
vest, all Is hustle and pleasant preparation. Cata¬ 
logues are consulted, new favorites selected, and 
hot-beds prepared for the more delicate seeds; while 


discerning mind. A womau admired alone lor her 
beauty of person, either real or artificial, may charm 
and amuse for a time; but “ time draws a vail o’er 
beauty's face,” and beauty, like the. summer butter¬ 
fly or fading flower, is soon past; while an educated 
mind, like the towering oak, defies the tempests of 
years. Beauty, wealth and friends may forsake, but 
a mind adorned with virtue and intelligence, in 
which the improvement of the heart has kept pace 
with the enlargement of (he understanding, will 
live when all things else have expired. A virtuous 
and well educated woman is more to be prized than 
rubies — she is a blessing and vision of gladness to 
all around her. She imparts a high and noble cast 
of character to those with whom she associates. It I 
is not to he expected that all may or can become 
authoresses and embalm their names in the grateful 
remembrance of posterity. Her power and influ¬ 
ence is elsewhere; she is at home in the domestic 
circle — this is her appropriate sphere. Yet the 
page of history, from tho days of queen Semiramis, 
the first female sovereign, down to Catharine of 
Russia, and Victoria of England, has shown what 
she can do —that she is not inferior to the sterner 
sex, the “lords of creation”—in prowess,in literary 
excellence, or in all that constitutes moral greatness 
or real worth. The names of Mrs. Summerville, 
Caroline Herschel, and Emma Willard, are indelibly 
registered on the pages of science and history. The 
names of Isabella Graham, Harriet Newell, Mrs. 

are associated 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
CONCERNING Mr. BRAG. 


oh! fold them closely to your heart, for there only 
will they thrive. These latter claim the most gentle 
and judicious care. 

Now, mothers, see that your own hearts are 
rightly disciplined. Tuke the Bible for yonr day¬ 
book, and its pattern ol’ meekness as your example. 
Cultivate patience, and then do not be afraid to 
exercise It. Use the rod when necessary, blit 
beware how you hold it in anger; for one angry 
blow may awaken a long train ol evil passions, 
which no after teaching cau counterbalance. Do 
not scold. If you place any estimate on the happi¬ 
ness of childhood, I repeat, do not scold. Suppose 
your little ones do tear their clothes, you can mend 
the rents; but the wounds you inflict by crosswords 
can never, uover be healed. Oh! how my heart 
aohes for your dear little specimens of humanity, 
when I hear you utter fretful words. Just stop and 
think. If you are a few years older, you are noth¬ 
ing hut grown up children; aud, really, I believe 
yon would indulge in a long fit of crying should 
your husbands happen io even look liko being cross. 

You do not half realize the power example has 
over your sprightly little prattlers. Every act of 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


Have tho pleasure of introducing me to Mr. 
Buncomhe Brag? No, sir, emphatically. I de¬ 
spise his whole race, great and small. It’s enough 
for me to have heard him talk, nis conversation is 
a continual pendulum-like swing, between great I 
and little you. He is the very prince of bombast, 


face. 

From the violet it is not a long step to the rose, 
although it is a step upon a damp and yielding soil. 
But we will not heed the exposure, forwe are lovers 
of completeness, and we feel that a summer without 
flowers would he like an autumn wilhout fruits. 
Now is the time to plan and arrange, to purchase 
and transplant; the time for gentle hands to hear 
the baby roses from tho nursery before they wake 
and weep. Now is the time to consult the manual 
of the season, lying ready npou Ibe table. No 
fashion plates flaunt between its plain brown covers; 
ils pages borrow no interest from the legends of 
romance; and yet it is brimfilll and running over 
with the very sweetest suggestions, and its language 
is the lover’s own, for it is the language of flowers. 


Judson, and Florence Nightingale, 

With all that is lovely, estimable, and enviable, in 
life. The names of Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hemans, 
and Hannah More, will shine as stars of the first 
magnitude in (he intellectual firmament, as long as 
poetry holds its charms to please. 

We trust the day is dawning when no son may lie 
found to spurn the ignorance of his mother, or chide, 
the want ofintelligence in a sister—Ihe day when an 
enlightened and well cultivated Christian 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR, 


woman¬ 
hood shall throw around our patriotic sons the shield 
of safety, honor, and prosperity, and both America’s 
sons and daughters shall rise to fill the high destiny 
that Providence has apparently marked out for 
them in the scale of exalted being.— N. Y. Teacher. 


“Well, now!” ejaculated the nurse, “he is a 
good, kind man, he is. What we poor people 
should do without him, I don’t know. He is just as 
kind and attentive to us as to the great folks; and 
he don’t care what trouble he takes.” There are 
hundreds of such men in England, whose whole life 
is spent in unostentatious gooduess. Men are they, 
who scarcely know what a night’s rest is, whose 
time is passed in the- bouses of the poor, the abodes 
of wretchedness aud suffering, the haunts of fever 
and of death; men of whom the scientific annals 
make no mention, but whose names are gravcu on 
the hearts, and borne upwards and heavenwards in 
the prayers aud thanksgivings of the dying aud the 
bereaved; men who give their time and liveH for 
their fellow-creatures; and who do this without the 
idea ol reputation, and without the patronage of tho 
great, hut from simple, Christian love. There are 
hundreds of these men whose reward here is the 
consciousness of a charity that “ is twice blessed,” 
but whose reward hereafter will he just. We have 
seen them in the homes of wretchedness, disease, 
and death. The faces of poor sufferers have bright¬ 
ened as they looked upon that hope-giving coun¬ 
tenance, listened to the words of comfort, and felt 
the support of a strong arm with them in their 
weakness and despondency. 


CALICO 


Calico dresses are grand institutions. Delaines, 
silks, and even satins, are good enough, iu their 
place—in the parlor or band-box, and all such; but 
after all,- the old “stand-by,” the substantial, is 
smiling calico. Care must he taken not to soil the 
silk; nothing must come in contact with the nice 
dress that will rumple or stain it, 


But the calico is 
made for work, and. as the highfalutins say, “ nobly 
does it fulfill its mission.” Silk rarely finds its way 
into the realities of life—that is, into the kitchen at 
home, or the tint of the sufferer abroad. But calico, 
oh! what rich meals we get by it! how it cheers the 
suffering, as with its bright colors and cheerful 
presence it stands with soft aud gentle hands, min¬ 
istering to our distresses. Calico seems to he 
always more ready and willing to give to want than 
silk- It is a curious fact of our nature, that the 
nicer our dress the harder our heart is, as if when 
dressed iu silk we changed our natures, and rose 
above base and worldly things. What! our silk 
dresses to be seen near enough to that poor work¬ 
man to give him assistance, or drabbling into a 
dirty hut! No, never! Calico might do it—silk, it’s 
just impossible! But when, in addition to all, calico, 
comes in rosy with the excercise of kitchen duties, 
which it knows how to do so well, and loves to do 
so dearly, and sits down hi the piano or melodeon, 
and makes the liquid melody flow sweetly forth, 
aye, even blending its own sweet voice with the 
music of the instrument, then do we appreciate and 
admire calico .—Saturday Evening Post, 


Whenever they have 
entered, they have brought consolation; and when¬ 
ever they have left, they have been followed by the 
benediction of the poor in spirit.—From “ Yes and 
No; or, Glimpses of Ike Great Conflict." 


Good-By.— Fervently, falteringly, tearfully, how 
many times it has been said, since they went out of 
Egypt, of old. There is a tone in the word, like the 
tone of an evening bell a great way off, very sweet 
but very sad. “Farewell” may do as a harmony 
for a “ knell ” and “ fell; ” there may be a something 
grander about it, but then “good-by” is a dear, 
homely word, that we must all keep in the home¬ 
stead, for it was so ordained, Imt only used in its 
full significance three or four times in the course of 
a life. And all it means is a good going , a single 
Saxon wish; but what more can we say, or what 
matter if we could? Were “ adieu ” only our tongue; 
if only we had heard it when we were young; if 
our dear old mothers had said it, aud knew pre¬ 
cisely what it meant, “ adieu” would be the word; 
for in its to God is comprised everything we can do, 
whose arms cannot encircle the world. 


God’s Promises. — The thought once occurred to 
Bunyan, while in a troubled mood, “Begin at the 
beginning of Genesis, and read to the end of Reve¬ 
lation, and see if you can find there were ever any 
that trusted in the Lord and were confounded.” 
This thought, he tells us, “was very comforting to 
him.” And it may be so to other tempted, despond¬ 
ing onoB. Entertain it, dejected believer, and pro¬ 
ceed to act upon it. “Never has God stud to the 
seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in vain; trust ye in 
the Lord Jehovah; for in the Lord Jehovah is ever¬ 
lasting strength.” Search the Scriptures and you 
will Hud it to be thus; and many other cheering 
truths you will find there. 

“ That field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its oder o'er the Christian's thorny road I 
The soul, reposing on assured relief. 

Feels herself happy amid all her grief." 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

MINSTRELS OF THE SUMMER-TIME 


From your southern home ye have come again, 
bright birds, serenading the lair young spring, re¬ 
hearsing the more perfect music that shall charm the 
summer-time. Did ye tiro of tho blooming beauty 
of thntsunuy land? Did ye tire of the shining skies, 
the laughing water, and the wealth of floral treas¬ 
ure that never fades? Or, perchance, it was a 
missionary feeling hade ye plume your bright wings 
and speed your flight to a colder climate, bearing 
with you a word of love from the sunlight, a breath 
from the flowers, 

Yo have learned sweeter songs since ye went 
away. Did some southern minstrel of brighter 
plumage teach ye its lay? or did ye learn it from 
the murmur of fountains, the low voices of the 
flower-bells, or the tone of the flirting zephyr? Or, 
methinks, in your flight so near the skies ye caught 
, some truant notes from an angel harp, and trill them 
;. out so sweetly and so skillfully that birds of heaven 
f will hear and answer to your call. It is a song from 
[l heaven—a bird’s song. ’Tis a glee for the glad of 

A heart, a psalm for the trusting, a prayer for the sor- 

T rowing. Alas! earth has no lexicon to interpret the 

g language, no pen to write the music, only each 

! heart for itself may set words to the music, and 

make its own responses. 

Ye have co^pe again—ye have come again, bright 
¥ birds; and through the long day a whole orchestra 


engines oi nomtiast and sett-conceit which he man¬ 
ages. lie is now in his element, with abundance of 
elbow-room. Beginning with that immortal boulder, 
Plymouth Rock, which America’s orators must 
have worn thread-bare long ago, were such a thing 
possible, he comes down at length to the wonderful 
present century, embellished by the talents of him¬ 
self and his brethren. Having affirmed that his 
own particular farm is the most extraordinary in tjie 
world for its size, be eulogizes Uncle Sam’B in tie 
same way, only more so. lie assures his gaping 
audience that the wise-acres who work it are the 
most expert cultivators in existence, and tho ma¬ 
chinery for tilling and reaping said farm, which 
machinery his great-grandfather had a hand in con¬ 
structing, the m*st wonderful inventions patented. 
Aided by the wings of such high-flown words, the 
American eagle and Mr. Buncombe attain such a 
height of grandiloquence as the grand bird alone 
could never dream of reaching. From this emi¬ 
nence, all the other farms on the globe dwindle into 
insignificance, while the great American plantation 
assumes more colossal proportions that ever. 

It is fortunate for Mr. B. that the pinions of our 
wonderful bird have been somewhat clipped of late, 
for otherwise his “ spread-eagle declamation ” might 
have carried him so high as to prove, like the waxen 
wings of Icarus, the means of his destruction — 


despair. No condition is hopeless where the wife 
possesses firniness, decision, and economy. There is 
no outward prosperity which can counteract indo¬ 
lence, extravagance aud lolly at home. No spirit 
can long endure had domestic influence. Man is 
strong, but his heart is not adamant. He delights 
in enterprise and action; but to sustain him, he 
needs a tranquil mind and a whole heart. He needs 
his moral force in the conflicts of the world. To 
recover his equanimity and composure, home must 
be to him a place of Tepose, of peace, of cheerful¬ 
ness, of comfort; and his soul renews his strength 
again, and goes forth with fresh vigor to encounter 
the labors and troubles of life. But if at home he 
finds no rest, and is there met with bad temper, sul¬ 
lenness or gloom, or is assailed by discontent or 
complaint, hope vanishes, and he sinks into despair. 


Tub End of Literary Discipline, — To attain 
a power of exact expression, is tho one end of true 
literary discipline. To put liis whole thought and 
express his actual emotion in his words, not to inter¬ 
polate clever embellishments, is the object even of 
the careful writer, when he takes pains to revise 
what he has written. It is true that men write 
feebly who write as they speak. Spoken language 
has eyes, hands, every movement of the face, every 
gesture of tho body, every tone of the speaker’s 
voice, to illustrate it as it flows. To written lan¬ 
guage all these aids are wanting, and the want of all 
must be supplied by care for the right use of words. 
— London Quarterly Review. • 


A living faith in moral and religious truth 
expands the mind, quickens the intellect to grasp 
all truth that comes within its reach, excites the 
imagination to admire the beautiful, and finds 
delight in tracing out the works of God, with all 
their benevolent arrangements, through which we 
are led to love and adore our common heavenly 
Father. This is true human progress. 


A religious life is not a thing which sheds itself 
like a bright bubble on the river surface. It is 
rather like the river itself, which widens continually 
and is never so broad or so deep as at its month, 
where it rolls into the ocean of eternity.— Beechtr. 










LOOKS, WORDS, AND DEEDS. — WINTER’S DOING 

LOOKS. WORDS AND DEEDS. 


Are like pure and fra - grunt flowers, 

Iu this world of care and woe, 


Shed - ding roundthera 
Are like springs in 


1 Plea - sant smiles and glan - ces bright 

2 Words of love from hearts sin - cere, 

jkSlowly, softly. 


Dia - monds are in set - tings rare 

Looks, and words, and deeds of love 


In the realms of bliss a - bove 
Each his broth - era bur - den bear, 


3 Deeds of kind - ness done in love 

4 Let us clier - ish then with care, 


WINTER’S GOING, 

Sprigh tly.__ 


Flag of our Country, 

Droop not or languish; 
Though traitor* surround thee 
And threaten thy doom, 

The strong arm of Freedom 
Will firmly uphold thee, 
And plant thy broad folds 
Over Anarchy’s tomb.” 
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3 Buds are burst - ing On the trees, Fra - graucc fill - ing Eve - ry bree: 

4 Birds are sing - ing Loud and clear, Ech - oes ring - ing, Thro’ the air 
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THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The Field of War in Eastern Virginia. 

We are indebted to the New York Post for the 
following article, descriptive of the topography of 
that portion now seriously threatened by the army 
of Maj.-Gen. McClellan: 

The part of Eastern Virginia which may be pro¬ 
perly called the field of war, embraces nearly the 
whole of the tide-water and Piedmont regions— 
bounded on the east by the Atlantic and the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, on the south by North Carolina, on the 
north and northeast by the Potomac, and on the 
west by the Blue Ridge. Harper’s Ferry and Win¬ 
chester are beyond the Blue Ridge, in what is called 
the Valley. This is the department of Gen. Banks, 
that of the Shenandoah, and comprises a belt of 
country about fifty miles wide, and running the 
depth of the whole State in a southwesterly direc¬ 
tion, between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies. 
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[From Asaph, a collection of Sacred and Secular Music, by Lowell and William Mason.] 


the barbette fire bad ceased, and was never renewed, 
and his guns were once more turned on the breach, 
which already had become so extensive that orders 
had been given to prepare scaling-ladders in readi¬ 
ness to storm the fort if not surrendered. The 
whole exterior surface of the pancowpe, and so 
much of the nearest end of the S. E. face as covered 
two casemates, was gone; the two embrasures were 
enlarged, so that from the batteries the inside of the 
fort could be seen through them, and one was 
opened so near the parapet that it was plain the 
whole angle would soon be in ruins. Only two 
casemate guns, the third and fourth of the S. E. face 
next the angle, were still served by the garrison, 
and the fire from batteries Sigel and Scott were 
directed upon them about 1 4 o’clock, the McClellan 
battery ot two 32 and two 42-pounder James rifles 
still aiming at the old breach. Nearly every shot 
struck the wall, sending great masses of brick into 
the ditch below, and lifting into the air a cloud of 
fragments and dust. 

Suddenly, on the north angle of the fort, some¬ 
thing white fluttered up into the air, clung for a 
moment in folds, and then streamed out broadly 
into the sky. Pulaski had hoisted the white flag, 

Still the rebel ensign was 


a series of bills. There are about thirty field and 
siege pieces stationed at the mosf salient points. 
The rebel camps are situated in the rear of the bat¬ 
teries, and capacious magazines have been dug in 
the sides of the hills, which are reported to be 
stowed full of ammunition. The number of the 
garrison at present stationed there cannot be accu¬ 
rately ascertained. General Villipique, the com¬ 
mander at Fort Pillow, is a Creolo, and was for¬ 
merly a resident of New Orleans. He is repre¬ 
sented to be, next to Beauregard, the ablest engineer 
in the service. The rebels place great reliance upon 
his scientific qualifications, and expect him to defeat 
Commodore Foote’s expedition to Memphis, if that 
officer should have the temerity to attempt to pass 
the batteries. 


practicable to make a demonstration in the rear of 
Norfolkand Portsmouth. Itwas atone time thought 
that Burnside would do this. The Pig Point and 
Fishing Point batteries were erected by the rebels 
to defond the entrance to the Nansemond. The first 
named has recently been strengthened, it is said, 
and a rebel encampment is now visible there. 

On James river, at Jamestown Island, thirty-two 
miles above the mouth of the river, is a fort; and 
another, called Fort I’owbattan, about half way 
between Jamestown Island and City Point. It is 
said that the rebels have fortified a place three mileH 
below Wyoming Creek, and other points on this 
river. 

Richmond is connected by railroad with Norfolk, 
106 miles distant; with Washington, from which it 
is 130 miles by rail; and there is also a railroad con¬ 
necting it with tlm head of the York river. 

Gordonsville is on the Central Railroad of Vir¬ 
ginia, seventy miles northwest of Richmond, with 
which it is connected by rail. 

Fredericksburg is connected by railroad with 
Richmond, from which it is sixty-five miles north. 
It is connected with a point a few miles north of 
Gordonsville by a turnpike, which runs through 
Wilderness and White Plains, nearly parallel with, 
but south of, the Rappahannock and its tributary, 
the Rapidan. 

Winchester is one hundred and fifty miles north 
northwest of Richmond, and seventy-one miles west 
by north of Washington. It is the center of a num¬ 
ber of turnpikes. 

Table of Distances.—T aking Richmond as the 
center, the following table shows at a glance the 
distance of different points in Virginia from there: 

To Richmond. Miles. 

From Norfolk_ 106 

From Suffolk. So 

From Cap** Hcury...-....150 

From Hampton... 

From Fortress Monroe .. .OS 

From Yorktown. „.:..70 

From Williumsburgh__ (50 

From Predoricksburgh...65 

From Washington_ 130 

From Winchester_ 150 

From Gordonsville.. 70 

From Staunton. 120 


Beyond Banks, on the west, is Gen. Fremont’s 
department. 

Eastern Virginia has been divided by the Presi¬ 
dent into two departments. That of the Rappahan¬ 
nock, under General McDowell, comprises, besides 
a partof Maryland, the District of Columbia and 
that part of Virginia between Blue Ridge on the 
west, and the Fredericksburg and Richmond Rail¬ 
road on the east. General McClellan’s department 
consists of all the area east of the Fredericksburg 
Railroad. It is probable that McClellan extends 
as far as he chooses to operate to the south, in 
Virginia, and that General Wool’s department, at 
and about Fortress Monroe, is within command of 
the superior general. 

.Tajiks River.— The rivers of Eastern Virginia 
nearly all empty their waters into Chesapeake Bay, 
the only exceptions being the New River and the 
llolston, in the southern part of the State. Leaving 
out of view the Potomac, the James is the principal 
river of Virginia. It meets the tide at Richmond, 
one hundred miles from its mouth, and is navigable 
to that place by vessels of one hundred and forty 
tuns. The only considerable tributary of the James, 
below the Blue Ridge, is the Appomattox, which 
flows into it at City Point, and carries seven feet 
water to Petersburg, capital of Dinwiddle county, 
ten miles from City Point and twenty-two miles 
south from Richmond. The James is navigable to 
City Point, nineteen miles southeast of Richmond, 
for large vessels, and to Jamestown Island it has 
water enough for a frigate. On Harrison’s Bar, a 
few miles below City Point, there are fifteen feet 
It flows into Hampton Roads 


The Fall of Fort Pulaski. 

The steamer McClellan arrived at New York 
on the 18th inst., bringing full details of the invest¬ 
ment and capture of Fort Pulaski, guarding the 
entrance to Savannah, Geo., from which we con¬ 
dense the following: 

Tyboe Island, upon which the attacking batteries 
were located, lies to the south-east of Fort Pulaski. 
Gen. Gilmore, under orders from Gen. Sherman, 
took possession of the Island Feb. 20th, and has 
been since engaged in the work of erecting bis 
batteries and making every preparation for the 
bombardment Commencing at the eastern end of 
the line of batteries, eleven in number, and the first 
met is named “ 


and the siege was over 
not struck, and while that flew there remained a 
doubt. Just then, from one of the casemates of the 
fort, came another white puff and a shot. Our guns, 
which had hesitated since the white flag was first 
seen, answered along the wholo line of batteries, 
with an almost simultaneous roar, and the fort was 
half hid in the dust of the crashing bricks and the 
smoke of bursting shells that followed. When it 
cleared away once more, the rebel flag and flag-staff 
had disappeared together, and only the symbol of 
surrender floated over the walls. 

The hour was 2 o’clock on the afternoon of Friday, 
April 11, a memorable anniversary. The parapets 
of the works and the beach were covered at once 
with troops, cheering loudly and expressing in all 
ways their delight at a success by no means expected 
so soon. Gen. Bonham came riding rapidly up the 
beach to the point, and ordered a boat to go over 
immediately to the fort. Major Halpine, Assistant 
Adjutant-General on Gen. Hunter's staff, Lieut.- 
Cul. llall, of the Vol. Engineers, Capt. Ely, A. A. 
Adjutant-General on Gen. Benham’s staff, and 
Lieut. Wilson were detailed for this duty by Gen. 
Benham. General Gilmore, arriving shortly alter, 
crossed in another boat, with Capt. Pelouze and an 
aid. The party were met at the fort by Col. Olm- 
stead, and the immediate and unconditional surren¬ 
der of the fort and garrison was agreed to — the 
unimportant articles of the signed memorandum not 
deserving (he name of conditions. The following is 
a copy: 

TERMS OX CAXITIU.AVION AGREED UPON XOR TITX. SURRENDER, 
TO TIIR XORCKS OX T1IK UNITED STATES, OX PORT 
PULASKI, COCKSPUR ISLAND, GEORGIA. 

Article 1 


Battery Stanton,” in honor of the 
Secretary of War, and consists of three 13-itich 
mortars, each weighing 17,120 pounds, and having 
a range of 3,476 yards. The next is precisely like 
it, and is named " Grant ’’ - the range being 3,256 
yards. The lino of batteries, some two miles in 
length, is oblique to the Fort, and the range con¬ 
tinues to decrease. The following table will show 
the force of guns which were brought to bear upon 
the garrison of Pulaski: 

No. of Wc'gt, Range-. When 

Battery. Guns. Size. Kiml. lbs. yds. made. 

Sbutton..._3 13 inch Mortar. 17,120 3.470 1861 

Grunt _3 13 inch. Mortar. 17,120 3,256 1861 

Lyon . 4 10 iuch. Col’ad. 15,056 3,258 

Lincoln_3 8 inch. Col’ad. 9,240 3,045 1844 

Burnside_1 13 inch. Mortar 17,120 2,760 1861 

Sherman .3 13 inch. Mortar. 17,120 2.667 1861 

llalleck.2 13 inch. Mortar. 17,120 2,407 1861 

u .. t 2 10 inch. Col’ad. 15,059 1,767 1861 

Hcott . j 1 8 inch. Col’ad. 9,240 .... 1841 

, ( 5 30 llis. Par’ts c’r 

Sl S el . ) 1 24 lbs. James. 

,, C 2 42 lbs. James. 

McClellan ^ lbs. James. 

Totten_4 10 inch. Mortar. 


water at low tide, 
near the mouth of the Chesapoake Bay, and its 
entrance is closed by Fortress Monroe, Newport 
News, and our cruisers in that neighborhood. 

The York River.— The York liver, on which 
lies Yorktown, is formed by the junction ot the Mat- 
tapony and Pamunky, and falls into the Chesapeake 
Bay above the mouth of the James. Its appear¬ 
ance is rather that of an estuary than a liver. At 
its mouth it is about three miles wide, and it is forty 
miles long. It is navigable for large vessels, and is 
one mile wide at Yorktown. On the peninsula 
formed by the near approach of the James and 
York, in their course, are situated Yorktown and 
Hampton; its southern extremity is Newport News, 
and at the southeastern point is Fortress Monroe. 
Yorktown is seventy miles east-southeast of Rich¬ 
mond, and the latter city is one hundred and fitty 
miles from the sea by water. 

Yorktown.— Yorktown is situated on the right 
bank of the York river, seventy miles from Rich¬ 
mond. It is an old town, settled in 1705, and now 
has about fifty houses, it was the theater ot one of 
the most important events in American history—the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis to General Washing¬ 
ton, which occurred on the 19th of October, 1781. 
The rebels have erected strong fortifications along 
the river banks; the works ut Gloucester Point, 
opposite Yorktown, are represented particularly to 
be very formidable. 

The Rappahannock.— The Rappahannock enters 
Chesapeake Bay twenty-live miles south of the 
mouth of the Potomac, and is navigable, for vessels 
carrying ten foot ol'water, up to Fredericksburg. 
This place is forty miles from the river’s mouth. 

The Elizabeth River.— The Elizabeth river, oA 
which lies Norfolk, rises in Norfolk county, and 
flows into Hampton Roads. It is connected with 
Albemarle Sound by the Dismal Swamp canal and 
Pasquotank river. On its right or north bank is 
Norfolk. This city is eight miles from Hampton 
Roads, and one hundred and six miles by land from 
Richmond, with which place it is connected by rail¬ 
road. At Portsmouth, opposite Norfolk, is the 
Navy Yard. Tho approaches to Norfolk are 
defended by a fort on Craney Island, at the mouth 
of the river, which mounted, some months ago, 
thirty-four guns; by Fort Norfolk, a few miles 
below the city; by a battery of twenty guns on 
Sewall’e Point, opposite Fortress Monroe; andiuall 
probability by several other works, of which we 
know nothing. 

The Nansemond. —The Nansemond river risesin 
the Dismal Swamp, and is navigable from Suffolk, 
on the Norfolk and Richmond Railroad, to its 
entrance into Hampton Roads, for vessels of one 
hundred tuns. Suffolk is seventy-two miles south¬ 
east by south from Richmond, and is a village of 
about 1,500 inhabitants. From Suffolk, it would bo 


Bombardment of Fort Pillow. 

CoMJionoKK Foote seems to be a model of 
indefatigability. No sooner is Island No. 10 off his 
hands, than he is “under weigh” lor some other 
stronghold of the robols. Just now (April 23) 
Fort Pillow is receiving his attention, and we pre¬ 
sent our readers with a diagram of the position: 


1,852 1,643 1841 

These works are constructed with a parapet in 
front about eight feet high, and with a bomb-proof 
traverse between every two guns; the sides of tho 
parapets and traverses beiug riveted with sods, 
fascines or hurdle work. The mortars fire over the 
parapets, and the guns through embrasures cut in 
the parapets. The embrasures are riveted like the 
traverses and parapets. The batteries nearest the 
fort are connected by trenches, which afford a safe 
means of communication between them. All the 
advanced batteries have splinter-proof shelters, and 
each one having three reliefs, two of them can all 
the time be under shelter. These advanced batter¬ 
ies have also a bomb-proof surgery, supplied with a 
table and all requisites for surgical operations; and 
each battery has also a well of water. 

The active direction and command of the forces 
in the trenches remained with Gen. Gilmore during 
the bombardment. Maj.-Gen. Hunter was present 
as commander of the department, and Brig.-Gen. 
Benham as commander of the district The latter 
also relieved Gen. Gilmore during Thursday night, 
and had general direction of all tho forces, both on 
Tybee and on the opposite shore, under Gen. Yiele. 

Soon after daylight on the morning of Thursday, 
April 10, Gen. Hunter sent Lieut Wilson of the 
Topographical Engineers, under a flag of truce, 
with a written demand for the surrender of the fort. 
The communication was as follows: 

* hbaduitartkiis ox the South, > 
Tyhkk Island, Ga., April 10, 1862. J 

To the Commanding Officer, Fort iyjasld:— Sir: 
I hereby demand of you the immediate surrender 
and restoration of Fort. Pulaski tu the authority and 
possession of the United States. This demand is 
made with a view to avoiding, If possible, the effu¬ 
sion of blood which must result from the bombard¬ 
ment and attack now in readiness to be opened. 
The number, caliber, and completeness of the bat¬ 
teries surrounding you, leave no doubt as to what 
must- result in case of your refusal, and as the 
defense, however obstinate, must eventually suc¬ 
cumb to the assailing force at uiy disposal, it is hoped 
you may see lit to avert the useless waste of life. 

This communication will be carried to you under 
a flag of truce by Lieut J. II. Wilson, United States 
Army, who is authorized to wait any period not 


a very tall flag-staff, was shot away, and came 
swooping down inside the tort, followed by cheers 
from all the batteries. Another was soon raised at 
the north angle on a low stuff At twelve, forty-one 
scars were counted on the south-flank, the pancoupe 
and the south-east face of the fort, and several of the 
embrasures were considerably enlarged. During 
the afternoon the fire slackened on both sides, and 
after sunset not more than seven or eight shells an 
hour were thrown till daylight the next morning. 

On Friday morning at daylight the bombardment 
opened with fresh vigor on both sides. The bar¬ 
bette guns on Pulaski were directed with consider¬ 
able precision and rapidity at the upper batteries. 
On our side the work of breaching was resumed 
with determination, and the effect of the fire was 
almost immediately apparent in the enlargement of 
the two embrasures on the left of the south-east face. 

About 9 o’clock, Thomas Campbell, private of 
company H, 3d Rhode Island, while serving his gun 
in Battery McClellan, was struck by a solid shot 
entering through tho embrasure, and was so badly 
injured that he died in less than an hour. This was 
the only casualty on our part during the bombard¬ 
ment. 

Pulaski’s fire was far less accurate than ours. In 
crossing the open space between the batteries, I 
found the shot from the fort sweeping a good deal of 
ground, but nearly all went over. In the batteries, 
also, few shot struck the face or parapet of the 
works, or exploded directly over the trenches, but 
either buried themselves in the beach or went 
entirely over. A small rifled barbette gun, after- 


_ Tho Fort, Armament and Garrison to 

be surrendered at once to the forces of the U nited 

States. 

Article 2.—The. officers and men of the garrison 
to be allowed to take with them their private effects, 
such as clothing, bedding, books, &c. This not to 
include private weapons. 

Article 8.—The sick and wounded under charge 
of the hospital steward of the garrison to be sent up 
under a flag of truce to the Confederate lines, and 
at the same time the men be allowed to send up any 
letters they may desire, subject to the inspection of 
the Union officers. _ 

Signed this the 11th day of April, 1862, at Fort 
Pulaski, Cockapur Island, ‘Georgia. 

Ciiak. H. Olmsteab, 

Col. 1st Volunteer Regiment of Geo., 

Commanding Fort Pulaski. 

Q. A. Gilmore. 

Brigadier-General Volunteers, 
Commanding U. S. forces, # 
Tybee island, Georgia. 

These terms were communicated to Gen. Benham 
and approved by him. The 7th Connecticut Volun¬ 
teers, Col. Terry, were immediately ordered to gar¬ 
rison the fork 

Three hundred and eighty-three prisoners, forty- 
seven cannon, and large quantities of ammunition 
and provisions were captured with the fork All the 
stories about deficient supplies were without foun¬ 
dation. Not less than 40,000 pounds of powder 
were found in the magazine, with shot and shell in 
proportion. Three hundred barrels of beef and 


A A—Breastworks ; B B—Abattis ; C—Eleventh Louisiana 
Regiment; I> I>—Sloping Bluffs, 100 feet high ; 1—Commis¬ 
sary stores; 2—Quartermaster's post; 3—Small magazine , 
4—Headquarters ; 6—Large magazine ; «—Ordnance stores. 

This is said to be the only fortification of import¬ 
ance between New Madrid and Memphis, and is 
named after General Gideon J. Pillow, of Fort 
It is situated on a high bluff 


Douelson notoriety 
on the Tennessee shore, near two insignificant and 
decayed villages, called Randolph and Fulton, and 
is distant about thirty-five miles (some of the jour¬ 
nals say sixty), from Memphis. The river at this 
point makes a decided bend under the bluffs, and 
the water batteries oxteud aloug the shore at the 
curve for a mile and a half. These are mounted by 
about forty heavy guns, only one of which is a 
10 -inch, the rest being rilled sixty-fours and thirty- 
twos. On the bluffs the rebels have constructed a 
line of intrenchmenta so as to occupy the ridges ot 
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ally opposite, and in the walls of which a formidable 
breach was already begun. Col. Olmstead surren¬ 
dered because he believed that the fire of another 
hour would have blown up the fort Not one of the 
garrison was killed and only three were wounded. 

Inside the fort its appearance was sufficiently 
ruinous. Eleven guns were disabled, the parapet 
and traverse on all sides shattered, the area torn up 
by shot and shell, and covered vriib bricks arid frag¬ 
ments, the blindages over the case mates of the gorge 
curtain splintered and shivered, and the brickwork 
everywhere was rent and crushed by shot The 
wall of the magazine was badly crushed, the case¬ 
mates in the rear in ruins, and so much rubbish 
under the blindages that it was difficult to pass 
beneath them. On the angle where the breach was 


made, the wreck was nearly complete. Another 
hour would probably have opened the wall from 
parapet to base. The ditch. 20 feet in width, was 
nearly filled with the fragments of the wall, and the 
storming party would have found a bridge already 
made for their advance. In the casemates the guns 
were buried out of sight, and the arches looked just 
ready to tumble. The shot which damaged the 
walls of the magazine opposite, entered through the 
casemates of this angle, not over the parapet. 


Onr Western Generals. 

The Rural has heretofore contained brie! 
sketches of several commanders who have won 
brilliant records upon the battle-fields of the West, 
and we now give biographies of others, whose 
labors in defence of the Union will never be for¬ 
gotten by a gralelu! people: 

Henry Wacer IIalleck, one of the four Major- 
Generals of the United States army, was born in 
Oneida county, New York, and entered the military 
academy as a West Point cadet in 1835. He stood 
third in the class, and was breveted Second Lieu¬ 
tenant of Engineers, July 1,1839. lie was Acting 
Assistant Professor of Engineering at the Military 
Academy from J uly, 1839, to June, 1840. In 1S41, was 
the author of a military work on “ bitumen and its 
uses.” etc. Appointed First Lieutenant in January, 
1845. In 1846 he wrote a work entitled the "‘Ele¬ 
ments of Military Art and Science.” In 1847, was 
breveted Captain, for gallant conduct in affairs with 
the enemy on the 19th and 20th days of November, 
1847, and for meritorious service in California. Was 
Secretary of State of the province of California in 
the military governments of Gen’s Kearney, Mason, 
and Riley, from 1847 to the end of 1849. He was 
Chief of the Staff to Commodore Shubriek, in naval 
and military operations on the Pacific coast, in 1847 
and 1848; and was a member of the convention in 
1849 to form, and of the committee to draft, the 
constitution of the State ot California. In July, 
1853, ho was appointed Captain of engineers, and 
resigned on August 1. 1854. Shortly after the out¬ 
break of the present rebellion, the Government 
called upon IIalleck, he responded, was made a 
Major-General August 19, 1861, and superceded 
Gen. Fremont in the command of the Department 
of Missouri.” Subsequently his department was 
enlarged, embracing portions of Kentucky, Ten¬ 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, etc., under 
the title of the ‘‘Department of the Mississippi.” 
The masterly manner In which Gen. IIalleck dealt 
with the rebellion in Missouri is so fresh in the 
minds of our readers, we need not repeat his maneu¬ 
vers and successes. He has just taken the field in 
person, at Pittsburg Lauding, Tennessee. 

Gen. Buell is a native of Ohio, a graduate of 
West Point, and now in the meridian of life. He 
has been in the service twenty years; was in the 
Mexican war. When the present war broke out, he 
was in the regular service in California. Congress 
made him a Brigadier-General, and gave him com¬ 
mand ot a division of the Potomac. When Gen. 
Anderson resigned his command, Gen. BueJl was 
appointed to take his place in the department of 
Ohio. It was under his supervision the army 
that marched from Bowling Green to Nashville 
was raised and disciplined. Ou the recon¬ 
struction of the Departments, he was created 
a Major-General. He is a man of great physical 
strength and powers of endurance; has light hair, 
blue eyes, and wears a full beard. He is 42 years 
of age. 

Gen. W. 11. L. Wallace, ‘who was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, was a 
native of Illinois, and a graduate of West Point 
Prior to the present war he was Captain of the 
Washington Territory Mounted Volunteers, in 
which position he took part in the Indian War. At 
the commencement of the rebellion be raised a reg¬ 
iment of Volunteers, and was appointed its Colonel. 
With this regiment of noble and daring fellows, be 
was at Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, where he 
greatly distinguished himself. 

Gen. John A. McClernand is at present a rep¬ 
resentative* from the Springfield district, in the State 
of Illinois—the residence of President Lincoln. He 
has represented the same district for a number of 
years in the Congress of the United States, having 
served with much distinction during the Adminis¬ 
tration of President Polk, when he was regarded as 
one of the leading men in the nouse. He is about 
fifty years of age, nearly six feet high, straight in 
Stature and slim in figure. He was among the 
warmest friends of Judge Douglas, and, although 
strongly sympathizing with the Southern people 
until the present war broke out, when Sumter fell 
he asserted his determination to stand by the Ad¬ 
ministration of Mr. Lincoln at all hazards, in 
doing which he gave great offence to such of 
his old confreres its Burnet of Kentucky, Lamar 
of Mississippi, and Pryor of Virginia These 
gentlemen were on excellent terms with each 
other, and they could not endure the idea of sepa¬ 
rating from so profound a Democrat as McCler- 
nand. He is a fine speaker, of nervous tempera¬ 
ment, and a high sense of honor. When the war 
broke out, Governor Yates, of Illinois, sent him 
to Washington, on a special mission, for the purpose 
of looking to the defence of the Mississippi. He 
discharged this duty with so much accuracy, zeal, 
and promptitude, that the President appointed him 
a Brigadier-General at the earliest moment It will 
be recollected that he exchanged his prisoners, on a 
recent occasion, with General or Bishop Polk, of 
the rebel army, under circumstances which exhib¬ 
ited a good deal of real diplomacy. He is a fine 
classical scholar, well read in history, and a brave 
and determined man. 

Gen. Crittenden is a Kentuckian, son of the 
Hon. J. J. Crittenden, and brother to the rebel Gen¬ 
eral George B. Crittenden. When the rebels first 
assumed a warlike attitude in Kentucky, he took 
command of the Home Guard, (not the stay-at- 
home,) and checked the progress of the rebels 
toward Louisville. He comes of a good stock, and 
gives a good account of himself. 


Gen. Hurlbut is a Carolinian by birth, but a 
citizen of the State of Illinois. At the outbreak of 
our troubles he served iu Missouri, under Gen. Fre¬ 
mont. He now commands a part of Gen. Grant’s 
army. Delias the chivalry, the courage, and the 
magnanimity of the true soldier. 

Gen. Smith is a native of Pennsylvania, a grad¬ 
uate of the military academy; has been a teacher of 
infantry tactics. He was at the battle of Fort Don¬ 
elson, and for his gallantry was created a Major- 
General. lie was severely wounded at the battle 
of Pittsburg Landing. His wounds are. red stripes 
aud his deeds stars upon his coat of arms. 


Items and Incidents. 

The Siege of Yorktown.—T he correspondent 
of the N. Y. Post says:—Not the least remarkable 
among the incidents of the siege, is the defiance 
cast back and forth by the opposing armies, in the 
stirring notes of the military bands. In the soft 
twilight of these lovely spring days, the bands of 
the rebel regiments saucily play the air of “Dixie,” 
and the lines are so close together that the music is 
distinctly heard in our camp, while we send back 
the glorious strains of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
and drown the cheers of the enemy with shouts that 
find a ringing echo in the woods. Our troops are 
eager to set upOD the enemy, and are full of confi¬ 
dence and enthusiasm. 

McClellan and Halleck. — In speaking of 
Generals McClellan and Halleck, to his friends af 
Elizabeth, on Saturday week, General Scott said:— 
There are two men who can be depended upon 
under all circumstances and in every emergency— 
I mean General McClellan and General Halleck. 
There is no doubt they must take things as they 
meet them, and they have great opposition to con¬ 
tend with; but McClellan is at this moment at the 
very work his heart loves, and which will call forth 
all the abilities of his powerful mind — that of 
trenching, engineering and besieging. And in 
regard to General IIalleck, he will do his work like 
a soldier. There cau be no fear of these two able 
soldiers doing any base or disloyal act They are 
honest to the core, and will never betray their 
country. 

Jeff. Davis Expected at Havana.— Mr. David 
Gray, of the Buffalo Courier , says in his last letter 
from Havana: 

A Havana merchant astounded me just now by 
expressing as the opinion of many Cubans, the idea 
that Jeff Davis might be expected as the guest of 
Havana before many weeks. He asserted positively 
that the bulk of that slippery gentleman’s cash is 
now* on deposit in the Bank of Havana. 

A Slight Change.—H untsville. Ala., now held 
by Union troops, is the home of Leroy Pope 
Walker, late rebel Secretary of War, who predicted, 
on t.he fall of Sumter, that the rebel flag would wave 
over Faneuil Hall. Instead, the Stars and Stripes 
float in triumph over his own town. 

Our Rebel Prisoners.—I t appears that since 
the 1st of January last, and without counting those 
captured at Pittsburg Landing, w*e have taken over 
tw’cnty-four thousand prisoners from the rebels, as 
follows: 

Keh’y 8—Roanoke Island. .......2,527 

“ 13—Springfield. Mo .. 600 

“ 16—Fort Donelson . __ .13,300 

March 8—I'ea Ridge, Ark__1,600 

“ 14—Newberu_ 200 

April 7—Island No. 10 .... 5,500 

“ 12—Pulaski.. 385 

Other places_ 854 


the w'hole with earth. Into these they crawled with 
the utmost agility, whenever the voice of a mortar 
was heard. Every battery on the island is provided 
with one of these rat-holes, in convenient proximity 
for the gunners. It is difficult to conceive of an 
engine more terrible in its destructive effects, at the 
distance of three miles, than these enormous shells. 

A Supply of Cotton. —The fall of Fort Pulaski, 
says the Chicago Tribune, must bring down the 
price of cotton. It opens the way for our gunboats 
to Savannah, and whatever its defenses, it is quite 
impossible that it could loug resist an attacking 
force by land and river. Perhaps there is but one 
more important city in the South, and that is New 
Orleans. It commands an extensive system of rail¬ 
roads—no less than thirteen in number—which 
ramify in all directions to the north, soulh and west. 
As a center of the cotton commerce of half the Gulf 
States, it is no less important. A half a million of 
bales is annually shipped from that port. In six 
wy?eks more, shilling calico will be abundant as clo¬ 
ver and lresh butter. 


Total.....24,666 

The loss of this fighting element has proved a 
very severe blow to the South. Drafts, conscrip¬ 
tions, and all the agencies of persuasion and force 
are resorted to, to fill up the decimated ranks, and 
strengthen Beauregard and Lee. If our Govern¬ 
ment retains these prisoners, the enemy will be 
weakened to that extent; if they are exchanged or 


Department of the Mississippi. 

A special from Cairo to the Chicago Journal 
says that a reconnoissance was made tow*ard Corinth 
on Thursday, and when nine miles out they enp- 
tured a rebel camp and equipage, and advanced to 
Fea Ridge, within six miles of Corinth. They re 
mained from 11 A. M. till 3 P. M. No signs of the 
enemy were seen. Mr. Stevenson, of Dansville, 
Illinois, who accompanied the reconnoissance, re¬ 
ports that he heard the constant rattling of cars and 
sounding of whistles towards Memphis, and they 
got the impression that the rebels were evacuating 
Corinth for the latter place. 

Generals Buell and Beauregard had effected ar¬ 
rangements for an exchange of wounded prisoners. 
.Passengers by the McClellan bring further ac¬ 
counts of Corinth being evacuated by the rebels, 
who will make their next stand at Columbus, Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

The passengers report that on Thursday, over 
thirty deserters from the rebel army entered our 
camps and begged to be enrolled among our troops. 
They all corrobated the statement received the day 
before relative to the evacuation by the rebels of 
their present position, and asserted that Beauregard 
had withdrawn a considerable portion ol his force 
for the defence of Memphis. 

A special to the Missouri Democrat, dated Cairo, 
20th, says: Passengers who reached here this after¬ 
noon on the N. W. Thomas, which left Pittsburg 
Landing Thursday night, bring the highly important 
intelligence that an engagement took place on 
Thursday between the advance guards of the Na¬ 
tional and rebel armies, and that the rebels were 
driven back toward Corinth,and IIalleck was push¬ 
ing his whole army vigorously forward. 

Major-General C. F. Smith died at Savannah, 
Tennessee, at 4 1*. M.. of the 25th, of dysentery. He 
was taken sick shortly after the occupation of 
Savannah by our forces under him. and has been 
suffering and sinking slowly for some weeks, though 
his condition was not thought dangerous until the 
past week. His family have been notified of bis 
death, and are on their way to Savannah. 

PiTT8nr roii Landing, April 26th. 

To IJon. E. M. Sbinton, Secretary of War: Gen¬ 
eral C. F. Srniib died at 4 P. M., yesterday, 25th. 
His remains will be sent to St Louis, where they 
will be buried with military honors. lie is a great 
lops to the army. 

1 have not ordered military honors to be paid to 
his memory here, but wait your orders. 1 he enemy 
have been‘strongly re-enlbrced since the last battle. 

H. W. Halleck, Major-General. 

OFFICIAL WAR BULLETIN. 


to have their families removed frbm their houses, 
which the water threatens to carry down the river. 

Com. Foote, owing to the wound received at Fort 
Henry, has a-ked to be relieved from the command 
of the Western fleet, but the Department has it is 
understood, ordered Captain Charles N. Davis to 
repair to the squadron as his second in command, 
thus relieving him of much of the physical labor of 
his responsible position. 

Department of tlie East. 

We give below such items* of interest as we 
have been enabled to gather concerning operations 
before Yorktown, The weather has been such as to 
retard all movements: 

HEADQUARTERS Ah XT OF POTOWAO, > 
Camp Winfield Soott, April 26, 11 A. M. ) 

To Horn E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War :—Early 
this morning an advanced lunette of ihe rebels, near 
M arwir-k Creek, was carried by an assault by Com 
pauy 11, 1st Massachusetts regiment. The work bad 
n ditch six leet deep, and had a strong parapet, and 
was manned by two companies ofinfantry; no artil¬ 
lery. Our men moved over open soft ground some 
600 yards, received the tire ol the rebels at 50 yards, 
and did not return if. but leaped over the ditch and 
parapet in the most gallant maimer. The rebels broke 
and ran as soon us they saw our tm*n intended to 
cross tlieparapeb Our loss was three killed, one mor- 
tally wounded, and forty-two otherwise wounded 
\Ve look fourteen prisoners, destroyed the work snfti 
eiently to render it useless, and retired. The oper 
alien was conducted by (ien. C. Grover, who man¬ 
aged the affair most handsomely. Nothing could 
have been hHler than the conduct of all the men 
under fire. The supports, who were also under 
artillery fire from other works, were the 1st and J 1th 
Massachusetts. In spite of the rain, onr work pro¬ 
gresses well. G. B. McClellan, 

Major-General. 

The correspondent of the Associated Press, at 
Camp Winfield Scott, April 27th, says: 

During Friday, the enemy constructed a rifle pit 
in front of Gen. Hamilton's line, with a view of 
picking off the men working our field pieces which 
had been posted in a position to command their 
works. 


released on parole, they will either return volunta¬ 
rily or be forced back into the traflor ranks. 

Miss Carrie E. Cutter, daughter of brigade 
surgeon Calvin Cutter, formerly of Warren, Mass., 
went out with the Burnside expedition, as her 
father’s clerk. She assisted and comforted our sick 
and wounded men, after the battle of Roanoke 
Island and Newbern, and contracted a typhoid 
fever, of which she died on the 24th ult, aged only 
19 years. She was beautiful, educated and devoted, 
—another precious sacrifice on the altar of liberty. 

A decision has been given by a judge in Savan¬ 
nah, that a recent draft of militia men was illegal. 
The Savannah Republican says that since this deci¬ 
sion, “ the entire number raised in this county have 
refused to report themselves for duty.” The Repub¬ 
lican “ can see no reason for the prejudice against 
drafted men.” 

Burnside Taking it Cool.— By the Jersey Blue 
to-day. we learn that the rebels have ordered Gen. 
Burnside to leave Newbern. Ou the 10th Inst,, a 
rebel officer, under a flag of truce, was brought to 
Gen. Burnside, and communicated a message trom 
the rebel commrnander, notifying him to evacuate 
Newbern and the other points occupied by the 
Union forces, and allowed him twenty days to 
accomplish the work, by which time tho rebels 
would storm his position. The scene is a most 
interesting one. Gen. Burnside received the mes¬ 
sage, and made substantially this reply: *‘I do not 
need so much time; come on whenever you like— 
we will meet you on the way. I expect to pay yon 
a visit before the time expiree.” The indications 
were, when the Jersey Blue sailed, that the General 
meant to keep his word. 

Hunter on Contrabands.— The following order 
was issued by Gen. Hunter after the surrender of 
Fort Pulaski: 

Headquarters Department of titr Sooth. ) 

Fort Pulaski, C'ockspcr Jsua.ni>, Ga., April 13. lKi’,2 J 

All persons of color lately held to involuntary 
service, by the enemies of the United .States, iu Fort 
Pulaski and on Cockspnr Island. Ga., are hereby 
confiscated and declared free, in conformity with 
law. and shall hereafter receive the fruits of their 
own labor. Such of said persons of color as are 
able-bodied, and may berequired, shall be employed 
in the Quartermaster’s Department, at the rates 
heretofore established by Brig.-Gen. T. W, Sher¬ 
man. By command of 

Maj.-Gen. Davip Hunter. 
Chas. G. Halfine, Asst. Adjt-GeneraL 

Com. Foote's Shells. —The Western correspond¬ 
ent of the New York World thus describes the 
effect of the shells fired from the mortar-boats:— 
The effect of these shells upon the island was truly 
terrific. The earth is plowed and furrowed as with 
an earthquake. Small caverns were excavated by 
the tremendous explosions, and in one place an 
unexploded shell has penetrated the depth of six¬ 
teen feet, leaving a round hole like a ball. Huge 
cottonwood trees, two and three feet in diameter, 
were hit and blown to atoms. The rebels could not 
stand such missiles, and would not. They con¬ 
structed “rat-holes,” by felling large trees and 
placing short logs slantingly against them, covering 


War Department, April 26, 3862. 
This Department lias learned with deep regret 
that the gallant Major-General O. F. Smith, whose 
patriotic valor and skill was sigually exhibited at 
the capture of Fort Donelson, died at Savannah, 
Tennessee, at 4 o’clock P. M. on the 25th inet., and 
it is ordered that the customary honors be paid to 
his remains, E. M. Stanton. Sec’y of War. 

Major-General Halleck has issued the following 
order of thanks to the troops and officers in com¬ 
mand: 

GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 16. 

Headquarters Department of the Mississippi, ) 
Pjttsburg Landing, Tenn., April 13,1862. j 

1. The Major-General Commanding this Depart¬ 
ment thanks Major-General Grant and Major-Gen¬ 
eral Buell, and the officers aud men of their respec¬ 
tive commands, for the bravery aud eudurance with 
which they sustained the general attacks of the 
enemy on the 6th, and for the heroic manner in 
which, on the 7th inet., they defeated and routed the 
entire rebel army. The soldiers of the Great West 
have added new laurels to those which they had 
already won on numerous fields. 

2. While congratulating the troops on their glori¬ 
ous successes, the Commanding General desires to 
impress upon all. officers as well as men, the neces¬ 
sity cd greater discipline and order. These are 
as‘essential to the success as to the health of the 
army, and without them we cannot long expect to 
be victorious; but with them we cau march forward 
to new fields of honor and glory, till this wicked 
rebellion is completely crushed but, and peace re¬ 
stored to our country. 

3. Mtyor-Cencrals Grant and Buell will retain the 
immediate command of their respective armies in 
the field. 

By order ol' Major-General Halleck. 

N. H. McLean, Ass’t Adjutant Gen. 

General Mitchell, after the occupation of Hunts¬ 
ville, Alabama, found a dispatch from Beauregard 
calling for re-enforcements. The dispatch had 
passed over the wires previous to the occupation of 
ihe town by the Federal troops, and about two- 
thirds of the re-enforcements called for had already 
passed down to Corinth. The remainder are col¬ 
lected at Chatanooga, and at other points, being 
unable to move forward on account of General Mit¬ 
chell's obstructions. Beauregard’s dispatch was 
partially written in cypher, but easily translated by 
General Mitchell. The rolling stock captured by 
General Mitchell has been sent to Nashville. The 
following is a copy of the dispatch: 

Corinth, April 9,1862. 

To General' Samuel Cooper , Richmond: All pres¬ 
ent probabilities are that whenever the enemy 
moves on this position, he will do so with an over¬ 
whelming force of not less than 85.(100 men. We 
can now number only about 36,000 effective men. 

Van Dorn may possibly join usiu a few days with 
about 15,000 more. Can we be re-enforced born 
Pemberton's army? If defeated* here we lose the 
MississippiValley, aud probably our cause. Whereas, 
we could even afford to lose, for a while, Charleston 
and .Savannah, for the purpose of defeating Buell’s 
army, which would not only insure us the Valley of 
the Mississippi, but our independence. 

A special to the Missouri Democrat, from Com. 
Foote’s gunboat flotilla, dated the 23d ult, says: 
All is quiet here, if we except two mortar boats 
remaining in position, which occasionally threw a 
shell over at Fort Wright The rebels have not 
replied to-day. None of their gunboats can be seen. 
The weather is fair. The flood has overrun all the 
plantations and houses along the river. Great dis¬ 
tress prevails among the inhabitants along the 
banks, some of whom offer to give all they possess 


At daylight, yesterday morning, three com 
panies ol' Massachusetts regiments and two com¬ 
panies of the N. Y. 16th were sent, out to capture 
those who might occupy it. by getting between them 
and their reserves. The result was in every way 
successful, with a loss of three killed and forty-three 
wounded. The number of killed and wounded on 
the part of the rebels was more than ours. Four 
feen of the enemy were taken prisoners. 

The following is the official list of the killed, all 
of Company IT., 1st Massachusetts regiment: Geo. 
P. Noyes, Win. D. Smith and Walter B. Andrews. 
Allen B. Kingsbury mortally wounded. 

The enemy opened to-day a brisk fire on our men 
near York river, without doing any damage. One 
ot the gunboats shelled the rebel works near York¬ 
town this P. M. for about an hour. The enemy 
responded without doing any harm. The rain has 
ceased and everything indicates pleasant weather. 

The Herald correspondent of the 22d states that 
Gen. McDowell’s force occupies Fredericksburg, bis 
headquarters being in the house of Mr. Lacey, one 
of the aids to the rebel General Smith. The health 
of the troops is excellent, only seventy-five being 
on the sick list, including the wgmnded. 

The flotilla succeeded in clearing the Rappahan¬ 
nock of obstructions and reached Fredericksburg 
on Saturday. 

Work has commenced on the Acquia Creek and 
Fredericksburg railroad, which will soon be in run¬ 
ning order. The bridges over the Rappahannock 
will be immediately rebuilt. 

An immense amount of flour remains in Freder¬ 
icksburg, and over 1,000 bushels of corn are now at 
the mills being ground for the use of the troops. 
The cotton factory in Falmouth continues to run as 
usual, and the small store supplies the soldiers with 
a ready means ot disposing of their money, fabulous 
prices being asked for the most trifling articles. 

The reports of barbaraties perpetrated upon our 
dead at Bull Run have not been exaggerated. The 
rebels dug up the remains of our soldiers, and made 
spurs of their jaw bones, cutting up their skeletons 
into every imaginable form, and Bending trinkets 
home to their friends. 

The rebel army is reported as being greatly 
demoralized by the recent Union victories, the news 
of w*hich tbs rebel authorities in vain endeavor to 
suppress. The rebels quartered in Fredericksburg 
last week moved off toward Gordonsville, uud it is 
believed are encamped but a short distance from 
this place. 

Headquarters of the Rappahannock. ) 
April 27, 1862. j 

To the Hon. E. M. Sbanlon :—I have just returned 
from the camps opposite Fredericksburg. I was 
told the Richmond Examiner of the 26th inst. had 
been received in the town, announcing as follows: 

“New Orleans Taken—Great Destruclion of Prop¬ 
erty. Cotton, aud Steamboats—There were Steam¬ 
boats enough saved io take away the Ammunition— 
Great Consternation of the Inhabitants! 7 ' 

Irvin McDowell, Major-General. 

Advices from the Division of Major-Gen. Banks 
to the 26th state that deserters from Jackson’s militia 
report him making very slow progress towards 
Gordonsville, and that 800 militia have deserted 
since his escape. The Shenandoah bridge has not 
yet been burned, but pickets are stationed there 
ready to apply the torch on our first approach. 
Jackson is resting’on the left side of the Shenan¬ 
doah, with his whole force about sixteen miles hence. 
His scouts frequently make a dash ou our pickets, 
and one of the latter was killed this r. M. The 
spongy nature of the soil prevents our advance at 
present. The weather is clear and pleasant. 

We learn from Gen. Fremont’s Division that on 
the 21st ult. Gen. Milroy, at the head of a recon- 
noitering force, overtook the rear guard of the 
enemy’s cavalry, six miles west of the railroad, near 
Buffalo Gap, Augusta county, Western Yirginia. 
They fled, rapidly pursued by onr cavalry. Gen. 
Mil ray learned that their main body stopped the 
previous night six miles beyond Buffalo Gap, but 
finding they were cut off at Staunton by Gen. Banks, 
they bore south-west through both Bath and Alle- 
gliauy counties, towards the James river. A com¬ 
pany that was sent by Gen. Milroy down the north 
fork of the Potomac, in Pendleton county, captured 
eight rebels, including Garrett, a notorious guerrilla. 

We gather the following intelligence of move¬ 
ments on the coast from dispatches emanating from 
Fortress Monroe: 

Richmond papers of the 21st contain a telegraph 
report of the landing of our forces at Elizabeth City 
and an engagement near that point They admit 
that their forces retired to the Dismal Swamp Canal 
with the loss of thirty-eight killed and wounded, 
and say that the Federal loss is heavy. They also 
notice the occupation of Fredericksburg, and com¬ 
plain of the withdrawal of their troops, which were 
there in force, without a contest 

Sunday, April 27. 

To Hon. E. M. Slanton: —A fugitive black just 
arrived brings the Petersburg Express ot yesterday, 
which contains the following: 

Mobile, April 25. — The enemy passed Fort Jack- 
son at 4 P. M. yesterday. When the news reached I 


here the excitement was boundless. Martial law 
was put in full force and business was entirely sus¬ 
pended. All the cotton and steamboats, except such 
as were necessary to transport coin and munitions of 
war. were destroyed at one o’clock to-day. The 
operator bade ns good bye, saying the enemy had 
appeared before the city. This is rhe last we know 
regarding the tall. We will send particulars as soon 
as they can be bad. The negro bringing ilie above 
reports that the rebels have two iron-clad sb-amer*’ 
and that it is believed that the Merrimac is coming 
out to-morrow. John E. Wool. 

A letter in the Times from Newbern, April 20th, 
says: I learn that there was yesterday quite a serious 
picket skirmish between the 17th Massachusetts reg¬ 
iment and the rebel troops who are watching our 
movements near Trent, twelve miles west of this 
place, on th# line of the railroad. The 23d Massa¬ 
chusetts have been engaged rebuilding bridges, sup¬ 
ported by the 24th and 17tb. Freqnent sorties have 
been made with the apparent design of driving us 
back from the advanced position now occupied by 
us, and the troops have had to work with a sword or 
musket in one hand and a hammer in the other. 
Yesterday the pickets of the 17lh Massachusetts 
regimeDt were surprised by the rebels, and after a 
brief skirmish eleven of our men were made prison¬ 
ers. One of the rebels was killed. More troops will 
probably be thrown forward to protect the roads. 

Capt Elder, who reached New York last week on 
the Oriental, states that on the 16th a reconnoitering 
party of the 8th Michigan volunteers went out under 
the command of Col. Fenton, fo accompany Lieu 
tenant Wilson, of the Engineer Corps, to Wilming¬ 
ton island, for the purpose of erecting fortifications. 
They encountered a regiment of Georgia troops in 
ambush, and a skirmish ensued, which ended iu the 
complete route of the rebels, leaving their dead on 
the field. Our troops pursued them for two miles. 
As it was nearly dark when they returned, our 
informant could not ascertain the number of rebels 
killed and taken prisoners. 

The Sunday Mercury states, on the authority of 
officers of the steamer Boston, that Fort Jackson, 
six miles below Savannah, is in possession of our 
troops, and that our pickets are within four miles of 
Savannah. 

The steamer Atlantic, from Port Royal 24th, brings 
85 of the Fort Pulaski prisoners, 1,957 bags unginned 
cotton, and 3G bags of ginned. No news. 

The Yankee has arrived from the neighborhood of 
Fredericksburgh, and reports that one day last week 
the Anacosta, while passing Lowry’s Point, on the 
Rappahannock, was fired upon by a small body of 
rebel infantry. She threw a few shell at them, which 
caused them rapidly to disperse. The flotilla is still 
actively engaged in seizing the rebel craft In all, it 
has captured sixteen rebel schooners. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


The ratification of the Seward-Lyons treaty, for 
the suppression of the African slave trade, will soon 
be exchanged. The main points are a mutual right 
of search, without regard to the number of vessels 
to be employed, and a summary trial and punish¬ 
ment of those engaged in the illegal traffic. 

Senor Don Lorenzo Montufar has presented his 
credentials to the President as Minister of the Repub¬ 
lic of Salvador. He said bis government had 
ordered him to say that it earnestly desires the 
peace, prosperity, and glory of the United .States, 
over which our Executive so faithfully presides, 
adding that the people of Salvador are eminently 
American, and says that they offer up their vows to 
Heaven that the great people of the United States 
may ever prosper, and that the Republic founded 
by the immortal Wasbington may each day become 
more powerful, and manifest stronger sympathies 
with the people of the American continent, who 
profess their principles and love their institutions. 

To which the President replied, that Republican¬ 
ism in this country is demonstrating its adaptation 
to the highest interests of Society, the preservation 
of the State itself against the violence of faction 
elsewhere on the American continent. It is strug¬ 
gling against the inroads of anarchy, which invites 
foreign intervention. Let the American States, 
therefore, draw closer together, animate aud reas¬ 
sure each other, and thus prove to the world that, 
although we have inherited the errors of ancient 
systems, we are nevertheless capable of completing 
and substituting the new one which we have chosen. 
On them largely depends the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion aud tho happiness of mankind. 

Mr. Cameron, ex-Secretary of War, was arrested 
ast week at the instance of Pierce Butler, for tres¬ 
pass id et armis , assault and battery, and false 
imprisonment. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Butler wqs arrested for State purposes and confined 
in Fortress Monroe. The President has communi¬ 
cated to Congress the following correspondence 
thereon, which has been referred to the Judiciary 
Committee: 

FROM MR. BREWSTER TO MR. SKWAKD. 

Walnut Street, Pm ladelfuia, April 16, 1862. 
Sir:—B y the direction of Simon Cameron. I send 
you a summons issued out of the Supreme Court of 
this State, on the suit of Pierce Butler vs. Simon 
Cameron. July 1st, 1862. No. 17. 

The writ is returnable the first Monday in May. 
and is for trespass vi et armis, assault and battery 
and false imprisonment. 

The cause ol the action is no doubt founded on 
the 'misconduct of Gen. Cameron, in causing the 
arrest of the plaintiff; Pierce Butler, and pluck) <* 
him in Fortress Mouroe, or some other lortificatiom 
without authority ol law, while he, Gen, Cameron, 
was Secretary of War. 

As I am instructed, the act was not the act of 
Gen. Cameron, but was that of those who com¬ 
manded it to be done, for just reasons and for the 
public good, You will please communicate the 
fact of this suit to the President and such other offi¬ 
cial persons as should properly be advised ot it, and 
Rave such action taken as shall relieve the defend¬ 
ant, Simon Cameron, Irom the burden, cost and res¬ 
ponsibility of defending this suit. 

By the direction of Gen. Cameron I have, as his 
private counsel, ordered your appearance, while I 
also invite aud request the intervention of the proper 
authorities in his behalf and for his protection. 

rr t) oui ?,V Benj. It. Brewster. 

To Hon. W. 11. Seward, Sec'y of State. 

MR. SEWARD TO MR. BREWSTER. 

Defakthk-st of State, ) 
Washington, April 11, 1862. > 

To L'enj. F. Hrexcster, Esq.: —Sir: I have received 
your letter of yesterday, slating that, by direction 
of Mn Simon Cameron, you transmit to me a sum¬ 
mons issued out of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, at the suit of Pierce Butler, against Simon 
Cameron, for trespass vi et armis, assault and bat¬ 
tery and false imprisonment, in causing the arrest 
of the plaintiff without authority of the Jaw. 

The communication has been submitted to the 
President, and I am directed by him to sav in reply 
that he avows the proceedings of Mr.'Cameron 
referred to, as taken by him, while Secretary of 
War, under the President's direction, and deemed 
necessary for the prompt suppression of the existing 
insurrection. 

The President will at once communicate by cor¬ 
respondence to the Attorney-General of the United 
States, and also to Congress. 

1 am, Sir, Aft, W. H. Seward. 
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A 1 ah,! 1 '^ som bkown - 

, 4 , OKOR«R W. CIIII.I)./ Publisher. 

_ 628 and t»3u Chestnut street, Philadelphia Pa. 

(C’0:KK*;*l-00 1* KKK.-A fine va- 
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_ -•- t _ 9- WARD, Lake Tillage, N H. 
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TAMES TERRY & CO., 

W DK.4LKR8 TO 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware. Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur- 
nuaning Hardware of every description. 

-A J 4 SO, 

Manufactureis of KKDZIE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers and dealer in Tin, Copper Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
sc., Ac., •»!> As fit Mato street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Plants Par Sale — Geo. B Daria 
f„i S.tli*— Wm. Johnson and Geo. C. Moore. 

Trees for Pale Cheap -Tho. Smith 
ninnd Sweet Potato Plants —C B. Murray, 
e S;vm " Stationery Package—G. B Jones. 

•d Teacher Wanted —State and National Basinesa 

cents Wanted—P. C. Upham. 

1 (Voice. Coffee —S. Ward. 
l,..mt- Pea*—X Hapalje. 
t,ions—f Rapalje. 

; Wanted —Geo W Childs 

SPECIAL NOTtCKS. 

•« Bronchial Troches for Cough. 
iolitan Gift Bookstore. 


—.9** r " , '£*»«»> with a moderate business doing. Pales 

500 bushel* ft inter Rett Shite at. *1.25. In Corn andKve nothing 
hiistijmsetrert. Barley ftttfot, hut firmer. Oats steady, with 
sales t.flOQ bushel.- State at JO- 1 . 

flora.—A hteady market with alimited inquiry Hales within 
a few day - have lie.,,, made of to hales Otsego, at !5ft)16o 

n 5 nl . ™*4fk('t with a better supply Salee 4.000 bu. 
1851)20lb. teed at 85c per l,i.X) lb*. 

TOKONTO, April ji — ftiir produce market for the past 
week has J-eeu unusually dull. Tie. receipts . f gram, both by 
teams and rail, have been exceedingly limited, owing in a 
measure to the unsettled state of the weather for the past few 
Ou.vs, together with the fact that farmers are now engaged with 
their spring work. There have been but few transactions, 
either r ri II->m r or grain, fie vend shipments have been made to 
Oswego 3nd Ogdensbnrg. 

k hoe a—There is still very little doing In this article, hovers 
and sellers being too lar apart in their prices. Hales superfine 
at extra, ft 4W;i.$4 Oil; (ancy, f.|.25ffil$4.3l>; double ex¬ 

tra, Jit..0;!)$4 go. Oatmeal in limited ottering, with a fair de¬ 
mand, at M iubi>$4 15. 

0 a a IN* The rece pta of Fall Wheat, would not exceed one or 
two loads a day, which brought from Mr (o #| ifl fi bush. One 
cargo of bprimr wheat changed hands at 88 obush.; prices 
range tmni 75C to 86c lor inferior to prime. Bariev is seal re 
and in good demand at fi3ef»t«C. Oats have been in lair simply, 
with a good demand, at STcffiiSflc Peas are in limited supply, 
with an active demand, a' 48<- ■■ F.'.’e, 

Potatoes, good samples, » bushel 
Do, medium 

Butter, Fresh >) Its .„ 

" No. 1 Dairy...].... 

" No. 2 store packed 

Cheese. 

•* No. 2.;;;;;;; 

Hams.. 

Bacon, jit tooths,_ 

Eggs, f) dozen,.. 

Sal t yt barrel.. 

Timotliv Seed.. ....... 

Clover Seed... 

Hay fi tun... 

Straw p tun. 


.VPB’ QUARTER—J\'EU~ 8URSCRIRERS 


As a new Quarter of the Rural commenced with 
April, Now rs the Time to Subscribe! Agents 
and friendly Subscribers are requested to present the 
claims and merits of the paper to their neighbors. 
Every addition to our list will, aid in maintaining the 
interest and value of the Rural during these times 
that test the purses of publishers. We aim high, and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of our 
motto, “ Excelsior,” at all times. A few thousand 
New Subscribers this month, will enable us to furnish 
a better paper through the year than we could other¬ 
wise afford. 

We can still furnish back numbers from Jan¬ 
uary , so that those desiring il may have the complete 
volume , or subscriptions can commence now. 


I'F-D-To sell Rebel 

, -....— —.age Stamps. Quick sales 

Inclose a three cent stamp anil get a de- 
Address H, C. UPHAM, 

_ Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

|k!ACHER WANTKD- 
a Acropnls. Also one tor Penmanship 
I salary is olfered, and 

A ni IrfijjgA 

^COLLEGE, 
T'oughkoepsve, N V 

STATIONERY p.\CK- 

t selling Package nut 

to TEN DOLLARS! 

jg North Fifth street, Philadelphia. Pm 

NTAN8E.1IONO SWEET POTATO i-i iA NT1 

TN Its in years past-a superior article, adapted tuNoriheVn 
Plant, og-at S3 a 1,(100 , MX*). $0 . Iil.noo, ilA n May a,, J me 
Our plants for naioy years hare given'pond mtisfaen, in the 
Northern States, growing good crops 44 deg. N. Send Xmn 
forCircular. <; is. MURRAY 9 “ mp 

_FoatePs Crossings, Warren Go., Ohio, 

A 7 i ,tJEI5 M P°RSALECHEAP.-A few 

*i lar ?“- thnfly, four year* old Apple Trees of 

the most esteemed varieties, for sale at from $40 to $50 tier 
thousand, as they must soon bo removed rm m the premises 
k or particulars address 0. II. ROGKK<. Palnivra, N Y or 
apply to |642-tlj THO. SMITH, Frances *t., Rochester! 

gTR A WBEER Y PLAN TS FOR SALR 

I HAVE a supply of Wilson's Albany, Hooker's Seedllne, 
and Lonirworth’s Pt-vtitle Strawberry Plants, which I will 
sell at 

THREE DOLLARS PER THOUSAND, 

Packed and delivered at, rho cars or express offices. These 
plants are grown by myself are well-rooted, and will compare 
well with any plants anywhere. J have also a large supply of 
the different vniffctios of Raspberries, Black berries, Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, which will be sold cheap. Address 
®I2-4t GKO. II. DAVIS. Box 8014 rhlme-r. ill 


Q.REAT BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 

THRILLING ADVENTURES 

AMONG THE EARLY SETTLERS, 

By WARREN WILDWOOD, Esq. 384 tip., 12 tno., cloth, illus¬ 
trated by 2<>o Engraving... 

Drawn D-om the most eventful period of onr Coun¬ 
ty- history and from the must authentic source*, 
these stories yet partake of all the wild, wierd and 
fearful diameter of romance. Every loyal heart 
will nsn from their perusal feeling that the great 
American Republic, founded in (earn ami baptized in 
blond, must and shall be sustained While treason 
stalks abroad and traitors go unhung, every man, 
woman arid child throughout, the Union should read 
the Thrilling Adventure* of the Early Settlers, and 
thus undrr.biiid w|mt this glorious frame work of 
liberty has cost u«. The bonk will he sent to any 
address, post-paid, on receipt nf price f.) # 

1,000 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of 
this and other popular works of ours, For terms and 
other information, address 

__ JOHN EDWIN POTTER, Publisher, 

6 3 s ‘ 6t No. «J7 Samson St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRAC TICAL Ti,, 

I Of Book-Keeping amt Aceii 

and MathematiCH. A good p 0 > 
none buta msT-ct,A*» .s in need anffiv' Ariiir. 
AD.it SJA,K and National bUhineas 


®|)C Ncrop tJottitenscr 


JVA 8pMB» "UNCLE SAM' 

A AGE—the most popular and run 
Pkizks worth from twenty-five c?n™ 
AOENT8 Wantkd ErKKYwnicRK I Oimdtw 


_Roncersns has superceded Blenker. 

— J tutorials for building railroads are constantly going South 
from Washington. 

_ The Iowa Legislature adjourned on the 8th ult., after a 

session of ^ days. 

__ Tin' navigation Of the St. Lawrenoe river is open from 
the lakes to Montreal. 

__ Col. Olnistead, the rebel commander at Fort Pulaski, is a 
native of Ridgefield. Ct. 

— The Androscoggin river, at Lewiston, Sunday week, was 
jg ..hove its usual height. 

— The Machias (M-J.) Union says that Saturday week made 
108 days' sleighing in that region. 

_The la‘t of the Federal soldiers wounded at Pittsburg 

Landing have arrived at St. Louis. 

— In Russia, the press censorship of works published by 
scientific societies luis l>eea abolished. 

— The Confederate Congress has authorized -the issue of 
$5,000,000 ui SI and $2 treasury notes. 

— In Wayne Co.. N. Y., which has 50,000 inhabitants, there 
was but one person in jail Friday week. 

— Among the prisoners taken at. Fort Pulaski, was Captain 
Si mine?, editor of tiie Savannah Republican. 

— The Pulaski rebel flag has been sent to Gov. Buckingham 
as a trophy of the valor of the 7th Connecticut 

— Among the prisoners captured at Pittsburg Landing is 
a son of Sam Houston, and also one of Pierre Soule. 

— The official report of the rebel loss at Newbern is killed 
54, wounded 101, missing and prisoners 413; total 578. 

— Harvey B. Parker, of Kenosha, NVis., has six sons and a 
son-in-law in the Union army. Parker deserves a pension for 


. tt%7l)e 
. to "Si 
.. lfl®17 

. 11(3)12 

- 7$ 8 

.Vfil 6 
. 8 © 8 
-A5 AOojfi.nO 
. Ilka 12 
. l.finn? 1.52 
.Sl.0h®2.25 
.S3 75(oi1.25 
IS.1XK0 22.00 
12.00(a 14.IX) 
—Globe. 


Back VotestKa.— Bound copies of our last volume are now 
ready for delivery—price, $3, unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rckai. cau be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at S3 each — or if several are taken, at S2 50 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unb<nm<.I, are 
those of 1869, '60 and '61 —price, 52 each. 

Thk Cash System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural — copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always dCstmtinu&l when Ihr mbscription tern, 
expires. Hence, we force the paper upon none, aod keep no 
credit books. long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Additions to Clubs are always in order, whether in ones, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subscriptions 
can commence with the volume or any number; but the former 
Is the best time, aod we shall send (Yoni it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Please " make a note of it” 

Any person so disposed can act as local agent for the Rural 
Nkw-Yorkbr, and those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 


QO WlPffO d; CO.’S 

STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, 

FOR FARMS, PLANTATIONS, SCHOOL-HOUSES, &o. 

These Rells being an alloy of Cast Steel, give out a more sharp, 
clear and much more sonorous sound, aud are of much strong¬ 
er metal than others in the market. 


NEW YORK, April 22.—The current 
all the markets are as follows: 

BKKF 0ATTLB. 

First quality,. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality.I”"’ 

COWS AND CALVES. 

First quality... 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality'. 

Inferior quality. 

YB.AL CALVES 

First quality,.. . 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,..... 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality,. 

Ordinary. 

Common,.... 

Inferior. 

SWINE 

First quality,... 

Other qualities. 

ALBANY, APRIL 2S. — Beeves — The__ ... 

yond all anticipation, tho close of Lent seemingly leading 
drovers to believe them would be a largely increased demand 
for beef. The. supply is at least 1.200 head greater than the de 
maud. Some holders think the decline is fully .^c per pound 
live weight, but such are among those who have heen unable 
to sell Taking quality into consideration, the fall is from 25C 
to 30c per 100 pounds on all grades, and as is always the case in 
a decidedly drooping market, sales are slow. Tho average 
quality is lair, aud the weights compare favorably with those of 
Iasi week. 

Receipts — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car: 

Oor wn&k 

This week. Last week last ynr. 

Cattle,.4,752 3.680 3,360 

Sheep. 417 380 1,70* 

Hogs. 146 318 

Prices — The following are the rn!i ng rates at the close: 

_ . This week. Last. week. 

Premium. <® c 5 @6«c 

Extra, ... .l'tfa'4Ec AWffijSq 

First quality.S«ia:4?i« 3’A©4 e 

Second qualit.v....3 r®8k;c 3 LJp3J4o 

Third quality.2K©2?,c 2%ia3 c 


V cwt. *8.<W®8.50 

. 7.<KXn’8 00 

. 7, (He 7,60 

. 6,00(5)7,00 

.$46,00(2)50,00 

. 40.00(2)46,00 

. 30,00(7,3.4.00 

. 25,00(a)2S, 00 


SALE-ONE OF THE BEST FARMS IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK.—Tho Subscribers, assignees of 
George Brown, otter for rale a Farm ofjoo a" res. All the boitd- 
tngs on sard farm are of modern sty In, and in tip top order— 
the barn alone costing over $3,000. Said Farm Iff* in the town 
of I ho ps, Ontario Co., two and a half miles south-wont of 
Daks Lornem; has been under a. well-directed system of im¬ 
provement lor several years, end it thoroughly uodftrdrailied 
The desirableness nr location, convenience and durability of 
buildings, quality of soil, high -tate of cultivation, all combine 
to make it one ol the most desirable Farms ever offered for 
sale. Said E arm will be sold at .a bargain. Possession given 
at any time. A part ot the purulurre money can remain on 
fcof? i 1 ann. 

Also, with or without tho Farnnaw well-bred Spanish Merino 
o„. ~f :r -—.itr. quantity and evenness of 

Ueece, can t be beat-together with all of the Stock, Teams 
s.,c„. n „ rr.. r- tl r particulars inquire of 

GEORGE 0. MOORE, 
of Geneva, N Y 

D AVIS’ SEEDLINO POTATOES for Hole at $I 50 

per bbl.. or SI ^4 bag, delivered at the RK. depot, at Albi¬ 
on, Mich. Address as above, B. PECKHAA1 


ki.onffie.oo 

•t.lXKaiS.t'O 
S,(l0ffi'4.00 
2,75(2 3.00 


Cuur por Cough or Colp.— As soon as there is the slightest 
uneasiness of the ClicsL with difficulty of breathing, or indi¬ 
cations of Cough, take during the day a few “ Brown's Bron¬ 
chial Troches.'' Containing demulcent ingredients, they allay 
Pulmonary Irritation. 


• viovf 'Muuiut i.jio runUiSOU 

Sheep and Lambs, which for quality, 

Fanning Utensils and Tools Fop fiir 
AVM. JOHNSON or 

wa-Mt 


Partial list of Gifts given at the Metropolitan Gift Book 
Store, No. 2fl Buffalo street, Rochester, N. Y., during the 
month of April: — Tweuty-two Gold and Silver Watches; 16 
Engraved Silver Plated lee Pitchers; 31 Vegetable Castors, Sil¬ 
ver Plated; 11 Silver Engraved Cake Baskets; 0 Silver Card 
Receivers; 20 Silver Cups, Gold Lined; 13 Gold Guard Chains, 
22 Gold Band Bracelets; 9Silver Wine Pitchers; 16 Gold I,inert 
Salt Castors; 0 Coffee 1ms, Heavily Engraved, Silver Plated, 
8 Silver Tea Pots, 3 Silver Tea Setts; 137 Setts Tea and Table¬ 
spoons; 72 Setts Silver Forks, besides over 1800 other articles 
of value. A Gift accompanies each Book sold, varying in 
value from 50 cents to $100.00. Descriptive Catalogues mailed 
free to any address upon application. The largest stock of 
Books to select from in the city. 


— Lieut. Wagner, of the Topograpliical Engineers, wound 
ed at Yorktown, died after suffering the amputation of his left 

arm. 

— Thus far this year, 6,655 emigrants have arrived at the 
port of New York, against 11.574 during a like period last 

year. 

— Intercepted letters from the Soutli say that several editors 
have been hung by Jeff. Davis for publishing contraband intel¬ 
ligence. 

— The Brattleboro’ Phoenix of April 17th says sleighing 
thorough Marlboro’, Vt., is now about as the average during 
the winter. 

— It is stated in tho German journals that 4,798 soldiers 
of the Prussian army arc at present laid up with purulent 
opthalmia. 

— The death of Dr. Wheeler, President of the University 
of Vermont, and one of the most influential men in the State, 
is reported. 

— Our fleet captured at Newbern nine merchant vessels, 
laden with 4,000 barrels of rosin, besides tar, pitch, turpentine, 
cotton, &c. 

— The bill for the Enlargement of canal locks, for military 
and defensive purposes, has passed both branches of the 
Legislature. 

— The ice blockade on the Western lakes has broken away, 
and navigation has been resumed this year ten days earlier 
than in 1861. 

— The Mayor of Washington, N. C., had been brought to 
Richmond under arrest, and lodged in Castle Godwin, charged 
with treason. 

— An official return shows that pauperism has increased in 
the northwestern districts of England eighty-six per cent 
within a year. 

— T7<e Spanish Government has ordered Gen. Prim not to 
negotiate with Mexico until the troops shall have entered the 
city of Mexico. 

— There is living in Rocky Hill, Ct., a colored man, known 
as “Old Murray,'’ who is one hundred and seventeen years 
old this month. 

— The grandfather of Gen. Ilallcck (commanding tho Mis¬ 
sissippi Department) is now living, at the age of 100 years, 
near Utica. N. Y. 

— There are now living in Newark, N. J., five sisters, the 
youngest of whom is 70 years old and the oldest past 80. All 
are in fair health. 

— A barge containing 250 Government horses struck a snag 
between Paducah and Cairo, Saturday night week, and sunk 
with all on board. 

— The Crystal Palace of 1851, in Hyde Park, London, cost 
£80,000. The domes alone of the building for the exhibition 
of 1862 cost £60,000. 

— The New York Concert Saloons have succumbed to the 
law passed by the Legislature and approved by the Governor, 
and closed their doors. 

— Forty-five ladies are now employed in Washington in 
clipping treasury notes. Among them is one whose musica[ 
education cost $50,000. 

— There are heavy freshets prevailing throughout Lower 
Canada, many villages are flooded, and there has been great 
destructionsjf property. 

— The death of Lieut FiU James O’Brien was due to the 
incompeccney of his ‘‘surgeon,’* an ex-preacher, entirely 
ignorant of surgical duties. 

— The population of Now York, in 1628, was 270, all told; 
in 1800, 60.489; in 1860, 805,651. The per centage of increase 
for the last ten years is 56.4. 

— The people of Weymouth, Nova Scotia, have sent 500 
pairs of socks, of excellent quality, for the use of the Maine 
troops now at the seat of war. 

— George Peabody, the American banker in London, has 
made the splendid donation of $750,000, to be applied for tho 
benefit of the poor of London. 

— Among our men injured last week before Yorktown, was 
one who lost his voice by the bursting of a shell near his head 
Otherwise lie was not harmed. 

— A Paris paper states that tho orders from the United States 
for silk goods are sufficient to give employment to the opera¬ 
tes of Uit? Ardechc for months. 

Ignatius Castilli, no eccentric old literary veteran, has just 
died in Vienna. He had a mania for collecting snuff-boxes, 
and has left not fewer than 1,860. 

A lady in Lowell, who has a son in the service of his coun¬ 
try. on turning over her plate at breakfast, on fast day, found 
$500 in gold us a present from him. 

We learn that the Indians have snipped all communica¬ 
tion with Salt Lake by the overland mail. It is feared that 
the telegraph line will be destroyed. 

The steamer Mars, recently recovered from the rebels, is 
undergoing thorough repairs at Island No. 10, preparatory to 
going into the United States service. 

A. W. Eaaell, an old resident of Bolton, Mass., died last 
week from the effects of a bite from a rat, which he incau¬ 
tiously stepped upon while barefoot. 

It must be ticklish work for the rebels to handle their 
great guns before Yorktown On Thursday week our sharp¬ 
shooters picked off fifty of the gunners. 

Embalming bodies has become quite a business at Wash 
mg. One physician is said to have made $30,000. The prices 
are $50 for an officer and $25 Ti.r a m-irato 


No, 1, Diameter 15 inches,.Price $6 

No. 2, Diameter 16 inches,.Price, $7 

No, 3, Diameter 18 inches, - __Price, $8 

No. 4, Diameter 20 inches,.Price, $9 

0 s " Larger Sizes for Churches Made to Order. .£31 

„ _ . Near Geneva, N. Y„ 25th March. 1862. 

Mossra Cowing 4. Co.—Gents:—I have got the itellhunirat 
last, and I assure yon its tune is superior to many Church Bells 
-it can he heard for miles. T only rryret that 1 had not such a 
one 40 years ago. It would Imv,. t,e,. n an immense savins of 
time aud lahor to my family In calling the men to their meals 
trom a distance. I most eVorfully recommend them to all far- 
luera. not only to call the help to tlicli meals, hut also in rase 
ot hre or accident, they rim be heard all over the surrounding 
country The one I hare Is your No, 4 size. 

Permit, me to speak a good word for your Pumps. Thev are an 
invaluable improvement upon the old log pump, which costs 
pore to be^m with, atid tlu*v wen* continually out of order [ 
have never been troubled with, von rs brim? out of repair al¬ 
though thev have been in use for many years. Indeed, they 
are all I could ask. Respectfully vours 

JOHN JOHNSTON, near Geneva, N. Y. 
We also make six sizes ot tin pro fed Hydraulic Rams. Wmd- 


A GENTS WaNTR U —To introduce the LITTLE 
A GIANT SEWING MACHINE-nrice only $15. llemmer 
Irauge, Screw*driver, aod extra needle*. Will cive a liberal sal¬ 
ary or largre cornrohwioD A. few counties in Si *w Ynjk, Ohio, 
i ennsyIvarna. Michigan, Indiana. Illinois, Wineonnin, unci Iowa 
to be supplied. Address a/ on. with f tarot), for terms, 

«l-4t T. S. PAGE, General Agent, Toledo, Ohio. 


gUSSELL’S 

SCREW POWER, 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER, 

Not a Cog in the Machine ! 

Friction Rollers upon tho inner face of the drive wheel paw 
up the tlange of a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to the pitman-crank, with least possible fric¬ 
tion I KftvKCT in its Work, and most simple and durable in 
its construction. 

TIi«‘ Liglitest. Ura.fi 

Mower and Reaper in the World. E'jr-Send for circulars. 
Manufactured hv RUSSELL At TRKMAIN. 

641 ‘ 13t Manlius, N. Y. 


JJtarkcts, (Commerce, 


Kurnl New-Yorker Office, ) 

Rochkster, April 29th, 1S6I. ) 

Oor market is dull just at present, and we are unable to note 
many changes. Mess Fork has declined 50 cents per barrel 
Mutton is advancing slightly, Eggs are declining, and now 
bring only 9® 10 cents per dozen. Dried Apples are in lees 
demand, and falling oil' in rates, llay has been scarce UuiiDg 
tho week, and host quality readily brings 813.00(5' 11,00. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Flour untl Grain. i Eggs, dozen. 9@10o 

Flour, winter wbcat.^S^Vie.a) Hcmey, box. I2(ad4c 

Flour, spring do, 4.7ffCutS.ikJ Candles, box. SVulOc 

Flour, buckwheat... aunoo iX) Candles extra_ )2tad2ij 

Wheat. Genesee.LOOffil.25 Annie' hulliT S®«7„ 

Best white Camilla.. 125(31.28 s ' JSfJI 0 

Horn ot.l . -U'H 45c f'D dried«lb... 5.^a;bc 


glJBBARD Sc .V0 14 TII HOP, 

DEALERS TN 

DRY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, 1ST. Y., 


UIi.R.teFr COWS FOR SAI.E. — Eight or ten 
J- good Lows, principally grade Short-horns, Tor sale cheap. 
Apply to ALBERT PARK, Canisteo, Stouten Co . V Y. 


DEEDS! SEEDS! SIR IE US !—Clover, Timothy, 
)-’ and Hungarian Grass Seeds; Kentucky Blue Grass audited 
Top Seed; Orchard Grass; China Tea Seed Wheat, Dwarf Broom 
Lorn Seed; Dutton and rinht-rowed Corn, at 
„ „ , H- DA W, it SON, 26 Central Wharf, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, April 10. 1862. 610-4t 


DHODES’ SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
J A THE STANDARD MANURE. 

Endorsed by Professors S. W JOHNSTON, x LIEBIG 
ami Dr h\ AN PL O H >Su/U under a U'fjul (/uarantre o}' purily 
and freedom J rom ail aduUerahrm. 

„ „ H E. MQRJNG. General Agent, 

(77 Pearl St, near Hanover Square, New York, 
To whom Agriculturists uml Dealer? of New York aod New 
England will please apply. H M. RHODES (t CO. 

_Office. SaSouth fit . Baltimore, Md. 


IT WILL PAY - 

To buy your DRESS GOODS of 

IIixL>L>arci tfc IVortlarop 


QROCERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 

3VL, J. MOMROE, 

WUOLKSAI.H AND RETAIL 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

DO ButD-ilo Street, ILo-hester, IN. Y. 
Also, Dealer in Clover nod Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes 
Green and Dried Fruits, &c . t3~ Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, lor Medicinal purposes. [640 

LJAHE HOME COMFORT COOK STOVE- One 

1 ot the be?t fitoves now in use. fiole agents. 
t>39-5tj KLEIN & DLTIiE, 72 Main fit,, Rochester, N, Y. 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your DRESS SILKS of 

HviLHDarci tSs Wortlirop 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DOMESTICS of 

H'u'to'toarcl c fa IXTortlirop 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, April 26.— Ftntm— Market may be quoted 
scarcely so firm, but without any decided change in prices, 
with only a very moderate business doing lor export aud home 
consumption. At the close there were no buyers at the outside 
quotations. Sales at 8(,70(,0,95 for superfine State, $.5. toe 5.20 
for extra State, f'4.7lX''i,4,90 for superfine Western, SL10•' 5,3(5for 
common to medium extra Western, 85,20tn'5,45 for shipping 
brands extra jnttnil hooped Ohio, and *5,SXdJ6j50 for trade 
brands do., the market closing quiet. Canadian (lour steady 
and unchanged, with a moderate liujinos doing Sales at A5,P) 
@6,30 for spring, and $5.30(56,for winter extra Rye flour 
continues quiet and r toady at $3,'2>;>o1,26 Tor inferior (o choice. 
Corn meal m moderate request and prices steady. Sales at S3 
for Brandywine uml 82.750(1,85 for Jerxer. 

fill- 1 IX Wheat market irriy lie quoted quite firm, but with 
only a very mndwato business doing for export and home 

consumption- T -— ■■■ ~ ■ 

want of stock, i _ . 

red State at $1,35, and 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your LINEN'S of 

Ilix'bbn.rcl tfc DiTortlirop 


ciopedia,.$4.00 

Allen’? Am. Farm Book... LOO 
Allen's Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animals.0,7.5 

Allen's Ratal Architecture 1 25 

Allen on the Grape. 1.00 

Am, Architect, or Plans for 

Country Dwellings.6.00 

American Florist's Guide. 0 75 

Barry's Fruit Garden_ 1,25 

Blake’s Farmer at Home.. 1.25 
Boussingault’s Rural Econ¬ 
omy. 1.25 

Bright on Grape Culture, 

2d edition. . 50 

Browne's Bird Fancier..,, re 
Browne's Poultry Yard 1.0U 
Do. Field Book of Manures l 25 
Rridyetuan's Gat'd. Ase't.. 1,50 

Do. Florist's Guide. to 

Du. Kitchen Hardliner's In¬ 
structor. 60 

Do. Fruit Cult, Manual .. t* 

Bieck's Book oTFlowers.. 1,00 
IL list's Flower Garden... L25 
Do. Family KitebcnGard. 7.5 
Chemical Field Lectures. 1,00 
Chinese Sugar Cane and 

Sugar Making. 25 

Chnr]ton's Grape Grower's 

Guide........ SO 

Col,l>ett's Ain. Gardener.. 50 
Cottage and Farm Bee- 

Keeper . 50 

Cole's Am. Fruit Book.... 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ 50 

Dadd's Modern Horse Doe. 1.00 

Do. Am. Cattle Doctor_l.i.K) 

Do. Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology of the Horse.2.00 

Do, colored plates.4.no 

Dona's Muck Manual.1.00 

Do. PrimK.?savon Manure- 25 
Darlington's ' Weeds and 

Useful Plante.1.50 

Davy’s Devon Herd Bonk, l.oi) 

Domestic ami Ornamental 

Poultry.1.0) 

Do, colored plates.2.00 

Downing's Fruiteaml Fruit 

Trees. 1.75 

Downing's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening .3.50 

Do. Rural Essays.3.00 

Eastwood's Cranberry Cul¬ 
ture. 50 

Elliott's West. Fruit BookM 25 
Every Lady her own Flow¬ 
er Gardener. 50 

Family Doctor by Prof H. 

S. Taylor.1.25 

Farm Dsainage, (H. F. 

French)... UD 

Fessenden's Farmer aud 

Gardener. 1,25 

Do. Am. Kitchen Garden, 50 

Field's Pear Culture __l.i*J 

Fish Culture. LOO 

Flint on Grasses..1 25 

Guenon on Milch Cows .. 60 

Herbert to Horse-Keepers 1.25 
Hooper's Dog .vGun, paper 25 

Do. do. cloth. 50 

Hough's Farm Record.3(H) 

Hyde's Chinese fimmr b.ine 25 

Kidder's Guide to Apian>au ,__... 

Science. SO | Do, on the Ilog. . .. . .. . . .. 75 

4-1/ - Any of the above named works will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price specified. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N, Y. 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

HuToloard tfc Wortlirop 


Transactirins are material ly restdeted by the 
Sales Milwaukee dub at $1,20, extra choice 
req Slate at *1,35, and white California at 51,26. Ryu quiet 
Sales at 79.U.S2C, afloat aud delivered. Bariev rules dull anil 
nominal at 8)>.VMc Barley rnalt cootilines quiet. Sales at 
$1. Peas nominal at toe for Canadian, Corn market may be 
quoted heavy and lower, with a limited hu.sim'f .i for export 
and home trade. Sales at 57c lor mixed TVWtern in stoix,. 58c 
for do. delivered, .We for new yellow Jersey, and 57 .,58c for 
yellow Southern, ('iitsin moderate Inquiry' Sales at 40c 
for Canada, and 40/ 11c for Jersey, Western and State. 

Provisions— Pork market eaJiwr. with x modemte demand 
5»le* at $12,112,25 lor mess. $12,to a 11,50 for prime u,e-- ( ami 
$1 im,1u, 25 tor prime Beef market more active and very firm. 
Sales at J4.50vr5.5U for country prime, $5,50/, 8,1.10 for country 
metis, *12 u 13,50 for repacked do . 51 la IS fur extra nr ess. Prime 
mess bc-of stoutly ami In modorare demand. Small sales at $20, 
India mess m very moderate request. Sales at $2V 23,50 Beef 
hams qiliot aud without change. Sales Western at $16,75. Cut 
meats m loir deoiau.l and steady. Sales at 4'iffiAc for Westei ri 
and city snoulilers, and 5 l »(</ fi , 'ic for hams- I.anl stead v, witli 
a more active demand. Sales at 7hin for No. 1 to choice. 
Butter in moderate request, and selling at Ski 14c for Ohio and 
15/t’kOc tor state. Cneetie quiet and steady at 6.Vi9e fur good 
to choice. 

Aflnss—Proria urescarce and have advanced to $5,62)4. Pots 
arc steady at the same rate. 

flol’H—continue in limited request at 12e,18c for new, as to 
quality. 

fibKOs Clo ver Seed is in moderate request for the country 
trade, an.! the market fs steady: sales of 61 bags at 7‘-:<i8e. 
Timothy need is selling at $l,76<e2,to per bu.heL 

BUFF'AI-O, APRIL 28 — Flour—T he market still rules very 
quiet, with only a moderate demand for home and intcrio'r 
Dade, .-sales Ohm and Indians at $5.37)4,b5,fit); Illinois and 
Wisconsin extra $4,/5, upsound Wb-ennafn nt $4.(n double 
extra Michigan at 5 25 j 5.24); extra Indiana at $2,,iXI lii the late 
receipts considerable complaint is made of flour being mustv 

Grain. —Wheat dull, heavy and inactive, except for small 
quantities toisqpply immediate wants Millets are mostly out 
of the market, and speculators have vnry little disposition to 
operate until tin- property ran be moved b.y canal Holder- 
arc willing to sell, but not at price? that buyers will pay, SaleH 
white Kentucky at $j.25 Some other small sales made 

on terms not made public. I’orn in moderate demand to sup¬ 
ply immediate wants of distillers. r-Iatesat 30c. t,>c new and 
38c. for old Bogged lota selling at 40c,, including bagiriuo 
Oats quiet, with the demand mostly limited to city use. Sales 
at 31c. Tho stock is light Burley in good supply, with limited 
demand-no sales quotations nominal at 6&i<0C, Kvo quiet 
and nominal at 68c. for Western. .Vo -ales. Peas nominal and 
quiet for Lsoadtan at 57c. Marrowfats at 85c ffiijl.oil Rl ac i- 


IT WILL PAY 


IT WILL PAY 


hush's I’rogrexsive Farmer 60 
A oil's Gan). Companion 1 00 
N01 tun's Elemcptsof Agri¬ 
culture. 60 

OlcoH's fiorgho A Imphee 1.00 
Pardee on the Strawberry 60 
I’adder's Land Measurer.. 60 
Persoa'B New Culture of the 

Vine. 23 

Phelps’ Bee-keeper's Chart 25 
Quinhy'- Mystortesof Bee¬ 
keeping .too 

Quincy on Soiling Cattle. 50 

Rabbit Fancier. ,Yi 

ItandullI sfiheepIIusbandryl-25 
Uieliarrlson on the Horse 25 
RichardsoD on the Penis of 

the Farm. 25 

Do. Domestic Fowls. 29 

Do. on the Hog.. .. 25 

Do. on the Honey Bee_ 25 

Do. on the Dog. 26 

Reemelin'a Vine-dree-era 

Manual.... 50 

Saxton'- Rural Hsrni Books, 
bound in 4Seriee.. a eh, 1.25 
Shepherd's Own Kook.... 2.00 
Stray Leaves from the Book 

nt Nature . 1.00 

Stephens' Book of the Farm 

2 vols.4 00 

Skillful Housewife. 25 

Skinner's Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture . 25 

Smith's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening. 1.26 

Thaer's Principles or Agri¬ 
culture..... 2.i)0 

Thomas' Farm Implements LOO 
Thompsons Food of Ani¬ 
mals. 75 

The Ro?e Culturist.. 50 

Topham's Cberaistrv Made 

Easy.. . 25 

Turner's Cotton Planter's 

Manual. 1,00 

Warderis Hedges and Ever¬ 
greens. 1.00 

Waring ? Elemeuts of Ag¬ 
riculture . 76 

Weeks 00 Bees. 25 

Wilson "n Flax. 25 

Ynualt & Martin on Cattle. 1.25 

Youatton the Horse.1.25 

Do. no Sheep. 75 


BOSTON, April 24.— Tho following are the rates for the 
week- 

Saxony and Merino, fine,47ffi51 

F'ull Wood,.46:<i-l7 

if and (4 blood.44 5,46 

Common,.42vi43 

Pulled, extra,.46:i»53 

Da superfine.43,5)50 

Do. No. t.30 ,r4.5 

Do, No. 2.ooffioo 

Western mixed,.35J4S 


To buy your SPRING PRINTS of 

Hubbard tfc IMortlirop 


Texafi,. 

Mmyina, washed, 
l)o. uuwashed,... 
Syrian. 


.OOffiOli 
.270535 
. 14<«t20 
. 19ffiA5 
.24 526 
.12(7,25 
. 17:340 
.37, 13 
.toa dll 

CINCINNATI, April 24.—We hear of no movement in the 
market with reference to the new clips; 35(51,5c. is talked of li¬ 
the probable range, since the Boston sale .—Gazelle 


Crimea,. 

Buenos Ayres._ 

Peruvian, washed, 
Canada,.. 


^ ew Spring Prints. 

We have just opened an assortment of Fashionable SpriDg 
Oarmeute, which are very neat aod tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Gar- 
meDta, either in fiilk or Cloth, to order. 

HUBBARD A NORTHROP, 

638 Nos. K & 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


lx Henrietta, April 16th, ofinflammation of the lungs,GEORG 1C 
; D , son of Lymxn and Hariiikt A. Hill, aged 11 months and 


I | AIPl.OY AI ENT. A Nbw EM'Kkpri«x.—T he Frank- 
It tin Sewing Machine On. want a number of active Local and 
Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and expense? paid, or com¬ 
mission allowed. Address, with stamp. HaKKIS BROTHERS. 
Boston. Mass, (Clip thu out for referrva .1 63J.I3t 


-A NEW AND IMPORTANT 

C A INVENTION, 

BY DOUGLAS BLY, M. D. 

M By frequent tiseectjons Dr. Blt has 

^ succeedwl in embodying the principles of 

l M the natural leg in an artificial one, and In 

W jf giving it lateral, or side morion, at the 

1 Sr ankle, the same as the natural one. By 

so doing lie baa prodnoed tho most com. 
J ,4 plete and .oicccssl'u) inventionever attam- 

_^ ed in artifieul legs, 

^—’ Tr A pamphlet containing foil description 

and illustrations can be hail without charge, Ly addressing 
DOUGLAS Rf.Y, il. D., ■ 

637-tf Rochester , A' I"; or, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* $ AIIVKUTLSIM) TKli.HS, In Advnnco—THtRTT-FtVB 
Cxxts .4 Lure, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62>j centa per lino of space. Spbci.u, Noticks (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

t?" The immense circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yorker — 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similav jour¬ 
nal—renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This tact ahonld be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturer*. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, &e.. 4c., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


T>OCHESTEK CITY SCALE WORKS, 
1 GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Fcirsyi’B ,t Co keep constantly on hand alarge assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Cota ter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 
ir-zT All vjork warranted. 

Address E. A. FORSYTH & CO., Rochester. N. Y., 

636-2Uteo Old Stand of Duryee & Forsyth. 

IT" See illustrated advertisement in Rural of March 29. 


I'OM H HL MB PEAS.-I will send by mail, post 
X age-paid, b oz. Tom Thumb Peas, for 25 cents, to any post 
omce in the fitatea. These Peas grow onlv eight inches high 
and are very early and prolific. J. RAPALJE, 

1-tffchester, N. Y, 
























































































"MOVE ON, MEN!” 

[“Much obliged to you! Move on, men!’’ was General 
Burneidb’s answer, on the reception of tile flag presented to 
him at an early period of the war.) 

Move on. men; and the men moved on 
To the good old song our father's sung. 

Move on, men; and the men moved on 
'Neath the good old flag our fathers flung; 

7 Mid the million hopes and the million fears, 

A nation’s prayers and a nation's cheers. 

Move on, men; nnd the men moved on, 

Moved on with their banners gay 
Through Columbia’s darkest day. 

Move on, men; and the men moved on, 

Step so firm and heart so brave, 

Moved on o'er the watery wave; 

Moved on ’mid the dismal mar 

Of the mighty winds, from shore to shore; 

Moved on, moved on. tempest tost, 

With the ruddor broke and anchors lost— 

Braved the tempest, stemmed the tide, 

For the good old ship, the nation's pride, 

In which our dithers fought and died, 

Where God's voice in thunder spoke, 

Whilst the waves tumultuous broke, 

Burnside moved to Roanoke, 

When an hundred years are o’er, 
tVheu other hearts sliall read the lore 
That's written on Columbia’s shore, 

When old Time's assuaging liand 
Hath wreathed it* ivy o’er the land, 

Then the poet's soul shall flow, 

Then the patriot’s heart shall glow, 

Then romance, with magic spell, 

To the listening world sliall tell 
How the winds nnd waves awoke, 

Mingling with the fiery smoke, 

Cannon's roar, and saber stroke, 

When Burnside moved to Roanoke. 




[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

BABY’S CARRIAGE 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


lure rooms 1 and if my taste had not hcen met by blossom j the little head sank back to its resting- 
poor Jimmy’s attempt at carriage making, it surely place, and soon, with the “little rose” pressed 
could not fail of being satisfied by the variety of against her cheek, the child slept sweetly, 
elegant styles that were displayed to me there. In her sleep the loosened fingers dropped her 
Among them all, however, there was not one that treasure, and the mother took it from the child’s lap. 
so pleased me as a miniature cab, with its easy She was a beautiful woman; yet one did not like to 
rocking motion, its dainty proportions, so frail to look at her face, it had such a restless, troubled 
the eye, but so strong in reality, the salesman look. The sweet scent o< the clover seemed to 
assured me. awaken some old memories, for she looked like one 

“ Only ten dollars, madam,” said the smooth- whose thoughts were far away. One who listened 

* _ . . _ .. . (V .1 . V , 4 1 , V 1 . .1 it. .1_1 t ______ ..1, 


Me 


A Treatise n.v some of the Insects Injurious to Vegeta¬ 
tion. By TiTAiiDKfs Wii.t.iam Harris, M. L>. A New 
Edition. Enlarged and Improved, with Additions from the 
Authors Manuscripts »ud Original Notes. • Illustrated by 
Engravings drawn from Nature under the Supervision Of 
Professor Agassiz. Edited by aki.k* L. Flint. Secre¬ 

tary of tile Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
[Svo.—pp. 640.] Boston Crosby A Nichols. 

This is a splendid work. As a book, its paper and type 


my mind that baby should have that carriage, but I home and your fashionable life, to a lilte far-away ^ ^ a ^ o ' n lnsccte , Ve8 , vrrilv . on lNS8CT8 . ltav , 
would not allow it to bo sent borne, giving as a village. You have some time seen that low, brown vmi ft pre j udlce ag^t insects, and do you call them offensive 
reason that I wished my husband to call and see it; cottage, almost hidden among sheltering elms. It or ugly worms, or hateful creepers, or horrible annoy- 

l’or in spite of all 1 could do, I could not help toel- is a very humble house, and the two whose home it ajlcl . s ? Yet. arc they also among the most beautiful forms of 
ing that it was an extravagant sum to lay out, even has been for more than fitly years, are very plain, animal life, the most useful or the mo 9 t injurious, the most 
for baby, and yet with that beautiful carriage before humble people; but. when the Lord makes up his unmanageable and the most important tn their operations, 
me I could not feel satisfied with a plain one. jewels from those who have loved unselfishly and The Hessian Fly is declared by a wise man, familiar with its 


exhibits the Cambridge-like taste of the publishers. Various 
subjects are discussed in the present number, the list of eon 
tents embracing the following articles:—1. YlrOwtb and Hel¬ 
lions of the Sciences. by M. B. Anderson. LL. IV, Preside,,, 
of the University of Rochester; 2. The Chinese Coolie Trade 
by Rev. Wm Ashmore. Missionary to China, 3. The Right, 
ecus Dead between Death and the Resurrection, by Rev, (; en 
W. Clarke, Elizabeth. N. J.; 4. West Indian Missions, by \| 
A. Collier. Chelsea, Mass.; 5. Recent Ministerial Biography 
by Rev. lieman Lincoln, Providence, R. I.; 6 . The Relight 
.System of the Chinese Pretender, by Rev. G. W. Sampson, p 
D., President of Columbian College. D. C ; 7. Recent Publj. 
cations, by tlie Editor—including notices of works on Theol¬ 
ogy. Biblical Literature. History. Travels, and General t.itcra.- 
ture. The leading paper is worthy the “post of honor 
being an able discussion of an important subject. The 
Review is edited by the Rev. Dr. Robinson, of the Rochrst™ 
Theological Seminary, and published by Benton & Asiu ( „ 
of this city, at $3 per annum. 


“Such an ugly old ark as this baby-wagon is,” 
exclaimed my pretty Cousin Clara, as she arranged 
the pillows in the capacious willow wagon, prepar¬ 
ing to give Master Harry an airing— “I declare I 
am ashamed to go into the street with it. Where 
did you ever pick up such an outlandish affair?” 

“ Pick it up, indeed," said I, with an indignant 
tone. “ You will please to understand. Miss Clara 
Ames, that I paid the whole of ten dollars for that 
wagon, and consider it was cheap at that; for it has 
seen more service, and done more real good, than 
half a do*/,en of your dainty, velvet-lined cabs could 
endure.” 

“I believe it,” said Clara, laughing. “ Why its 
just the right size lor my Shetland pony to draw— 
wish I had him here now, I would harness him in 
and take the family out.” She dumped the baby 
down among the pillows, made a pretence of stand¬ 
ing on tip-toe and looking in “to see if he hail slruclc 
yet," and then started off on her excursion. 

While she is gone 1 will tell you the story of that 
willow wagon, that you may judge if it was not 
cheap at ten dollars. 

It was gelling near spring-time; the blue-birds 
had come, and here and there the grass was growing 
green. I watched it all with delight, and one of my 
first thoughts was, “now baby must have a carriage, 
and go out every day to get fresh color into his 
pale cheeks,” 

Almost the first sunshiny day, 1 mentioned the 
subject to my husband at the dinner table, and he 
proposed I should go that very afternoon and select 
one, saying he had noticed some very handsome 
ones at the furniture stores. 

Just as be was leaving the house he turned hack, 
saying, “By the way, Mary, one of my men told 
me the other day that his son had been making a 
willow wagon this winter, and was very anxious to 
sell it- It is that deaf and dumb boy of Neal’s. 
He is very ingenious, and with a little help from his 
father has made the wagon to amuse himself, and in 
the hope of earning a trifle. I am afraid it will be 
too clumsy to answer your purpose: but it will do 
no harm to call and look at it. Don’t feel at all 
obliged to buy it if you don’t like it; I can take it of 
him to send packages around in.” 

Now, from the very first thought of a carriage 
my mind had been made up as to just what kind of 
one it should be. A vision of my darling’s happy 
face looking out Ifom the silken curtains of a stylish 
little cab with its cushions of crimson velvet, was 
always the picture I saw: and that awkward willow 
wagon, with its clumsy proportions and probable 
stripes of red and green, thrust itself into my fancies 
in a most unwelcome manner. 

“There is no use in looking at it,” I said to 
myself, as I was dressing to go out; “of course I 
shall not buy such a thing.” Still I thought it 
hardly right not to comply with my husband’s 
wish, and so I found myself soon afterwards knock¬ 
ing at the door of Mr. Neal’s little brown house. 
Such a scene as there was when I entered! Six 
children, alt under ten years old, beside the deaf 
and dumb boy, who looked about fourteen. The 
noise and confusion seemed enough to drive any 
one distracted; and the pale, nervous mother, who 
stood at the ironing-table with her baby upon one 
arm while she moved the iron with the other, seemed 
ready to drop with exbaustiou. The eldest boy was 
washing the. dishes, and the mother told me that the 
children managed to amuse the baby very well most 
of the time, but now he had the measles and would 
stay with no one but her. 

I remembered my own petted baby, and the days 
of eickuess when no place but mother’s arms would 
satisfy the little sufferer. Did she not love her 
moaning baby as well as I my 11 one little chiclet 1 ” 

I believed she did. 

Meantime a very intelligible pantomime was 
going on between the deaf and dumb boy and his 
mother, by which he was soon made to understand 
that I was the wife of his father’s employer, and that 
I would like to see the wagon he had uutde. His 
eyes sparkled with pride and pleasure as he drew it 
in from another room, and began with the expres¬ 
sive language of signs to point out to me how 
strong it was, and how well made in every part. I 
could easily see that it was carefully made, and it 
was neatly finished, with nothing to offend the taste; 
but then it was so large, and so very, very plain. 
It was clearly fit for nothing but to send out parcels 
from the store as my husband had suggested; so I 
said as much to Mrs. Neal, and she in turn trans¬ 
lated it to her son. His eye fell, and he seemed dis¬ 
appointed; but he only shook his head, patted the 
wagon in a consoling a way, as one would a child, 
and drew it away from the room. 

It was but a short walk to the well-stocked furni- 


me, I could not feel satisfied with a plain one. 

On my way home it occurred to me to call and 
see what had become of a poor woman who used to 
come to me for plain sewing, but who had not made 
her appearance for some time. This took me into a. 
miserable part of the city, where it seemed as il the 
sweet breath of spring-time could never find its way. 
Up three flights of stairs, in a low, dingy room, 1 
found the object of my search busily sowing, while 
a little girl was trying to quiet two puny looking 
babies. I had often beard her speak of her twin 
babies, but had never seen them before; and iheir 
pale faces, sunken eyes, and little bony hands, 
made my hoait ache ,as I read in them the story 
of neglect, hunger, and sickness. Sickness! Who 
wouldn't be sick, to spend day and night in that 
hot, close air. I felt suffocating in it, and looked in 
a restless way toward the window. The poor 
woman saw my glance and said, 

“ I know the air isn’t good for one, ma’am; but it 
costs so much for coals, that when I gel the room 
warm in the morning I can’t afford to lose any heat 
by airing it. It’s good that summer is coming, when 
the Loud will warm the world ‘for us.” She said 
this with a sad smile, and glanced at her babies as 
she spoke. 

“Are they sick?” I asked. 

“Only the cough, ma'am," said she, “but It's 
wearing them away, poor things. The doctor says 
fresh air would cure them if 1 kept them out two or 
three hours every day, but I must sew, ma’am, or 
we must all starve together, and little Mary here is 
not strong enough to carry them. If I could borrow 
a wagon she could draw them nicely, but nobody 
around here has one.” 

“ Mrs. Merrill had one made for her twins,” 
said I; “ you sew for her, don't you?” 

“ Its too nice to lend, ma’am,” was the only reply. 

“Too nice to lend!”—yes, and so would my ele¬ 
gant ten-dollar cab be. Only careful hands must 
touch it; only well-dressed babies could sit on its 
velvet cushions. My decision was made, and I 
resolved to commit myself at once, with those poor 
little babies before me, so as to leave no room for 
relenting. 

“I shall have a wagon by to-morrow,” said I, 
-that will carry a dozen snch little creatures as 
these; and if Mart will come for it she shall have 
it every forenoon as long as you want it;” and with¬ 
out. waiting to hear the last of the grateful mother’s 
thanks, L hurried away. 

“Now.” thought t, “for Jimmy's go-cart. He 
will be very glad to get five dollars for it; so there 
will be something saved at any rate.” But a moment 
more bettered that thought, by suggesting that 1 
should give Jimmy the ten dollars which I had 
intended paying for the cab, and thus bestow a 
charity upon a needy and deserving family, encour¬ 
age the industry of the hoy, and at the same time 
supply my own wants. 

It was beautiful lo see the delight of the dumb 
boy when made to understand that I had really 
purchased his wagon, and that I gave him so much 
for it He took the money, turned it over in a curi¬ 
ous way, then he would clap his hands and laugh 
outright. Then ho began a series of rapid gestures 
by which he intended to tell me that it would buy 
clothes, and food, and coal; and then in a most 
amusing way he put his hands in his pockets, and 
strutted about the room, meaning, his mother 
explained, that ho was a great man, and had earned 
money. He insisted upon drawing the wagon home 
for me himself, and when he left it he patted it in 
the same way he had done before. By this time I 
was fully satisfied with my purchase, and could bear 
very well my husband's good-mil tired ridicule of my 
“ ambulance wagon,” as he styled it That was the 
very name for it; and all the spring and summer it 
went on its daily mission of mercy. There was 
room enough iu its capacious lap for both the sick 
babies, even after the fresh air had covered their 
little skeletons with solid muscle; and as for my 
own little boy, he never missed the more dainty 
furnishings of the carriage he came so near owning. 
It is a capital wagon. It answers to go to market 
with; no jolting over the rough pavements have 
shaken the firmness of screw or nail; it will bear 
handling by childish hands: it is not too nice to 
lend; and bids fair to descend as an heir-loom to 
another generation. 


have lived for others, he will not forget old Jacob 
and Martha Lester. Do you remember wheu their 
home and their hearts were opened to receive four 
homeless little orphans, whom they never let feel 
the loss of a mother's tenderness and a father's care" 
You have not forgotten that summer afternoon when 
two sisters and a brother, who had been merrily 


The He,clan Fly is declared by a wise man, familiar with its 
ravages, more to be dreaded in a moderate section of the 
country, than an armed enemy of 50.000 men The same has 
proved true of the Wheat Midge in a large part of our State. 
Of the Silk Worm, the uses and the praises arc as old and as 
extensive as whole or even partial civilization. For beauty, 
their form and structure and adaptations have been admired 
by the wise and the good, the tasteful and the true 
In respect to our vast Agricultural operations, the very 


playing amid the new-mown hay. mounted the well- foundation and support and continuance of our social rein- 
filled CUl't for a homeward ride. tions and blessings, the study and knowledge of insects is of 

“Cheeks flushed with excitement and heat, hair the highest importance, certainly of those which arc capahle 

twined with wild vines from the brook side, and ” f *"* **«*■ In Natural Hismry Survey of 
t i Massachusetts, the government made provision for this 

hats trimmed with the swept llossoms ot t clow Ij object and printed the u Report on the fnsects of 

cut down by the mower s scythe what a merry ride Massachusetts Injurious to Vegetation,” in 1S41. It was an 
it was! ‘If Frank had only been with US, wouldn't admirable work, and was highly commended by the learned 
we have had more tun?’ said little Lucy, twin-sister at home and abroad. A copy of this Report lies before us 
of Frank, the merriest rogue iu all the village, now, and we am only more astonished at the success of the 
When they came in sight of the old farm-house, a Author. TRAnratm Wiui*» Harris, as we have see,, the 

group of men and boys were slowly approaching JJJ ^ nient of M; ,^, hll . cU , pvWthoA mother 

the door. Eagerly the Children hastened towards cditfon , j0mi(i crably enlarged by the learned author, and still 

the house. When they reached the Open door, the more valuable. In neither of these editions were there any 

men were laying down their precious burden — illustrations by figures of insect forms and structure, enabling 

merry little Frank—not merry DOW, but Stiff and an intelligent farmer and his sons and daughters to become 

cold. He had been drowned in the stream near the familiar with the living creatures and their habits and works. 

woods, while the three were playiogin the hay-field. The Legislature of that state made this addition the work of 

,,,. ,, • ,,, -.‘Vi,,.. Charles I.. Funt. the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 

M hen they wore tueir hats again, black ribbons had „ , ... . , , . 

, J , , , , . , ot Massachusetts. Nobly has lie accomplished the object in 

taken the place of the clover-blossoms. And now, this splendid volume. To the original text of Dr. Harris, 
SJlid ib(? clover, ^ the oJO DttSD find WOlH&n live Jilonp Oicre has been made by Mr. Flint, from the unpublished 
in the old house; but they often long for the voices notes of Dr. Harris, “large additions ” in the clinpter on 
that once filled their home with pleasant sounds, butterflies. But the crowning improvement is the multitude 
Years have passed since they went away, and lor a of figures, life-like, as if about, to move, and colored In the 
long time no tidings of them have gladdened the native hm* of the insects. On this, Mr flint has employed 
hearts that cherished them so fondly. The little th * f 

„ „ , , _ . ... aid from experienced and scientific hands, and for which he 

golden-haired Lucy is a widow, giving all hei lime Ina j ccs a] | ,i ue acknowledgments, it is gratifying to find 
aud Strength to earn bread lor heisel! and lor lid evidence of the estimation of Dr. Fitch, the active and aecu- 
childl'en. James, the brother, has gone down TOte Entomologist of the New York State AgT Society, 

slowly. Step by step; and sometimes, it a wish for a 4 knowledge of insects is more important than when Dr. 
better life comes to him, no wife or mother or sister Harris first published the work. But then he wrote, “ The 
rejoices with him, and strengthens him by her love, injuries we suffer from them (insects) are becoming yearly 
and in his loneliness he sinks again. The other more apparent, and are mor* or less within our control. Be 

sister ” (I think the clover’s voice must have trem- foru suUaMe n ' m '' lli, ’ s caI1 , ’ t ' discovered, and effectually 
, .... , , applied, it is necessary that our insect enemies should he 

bled a little as she said this)—“you know where 1 ■ 

. » recognized* find their habits generally known. This was 

she is; and perhaps you can tell why, in her pride, w udom then; it is high wisdom now. Mr. Fli.vt has accom- 
she has forgotten the home oi her childhood, and pished more for this end than bud ever been before done in 
lost sight of her toiling, sorrowing sister; aild per- our country- The species of insects ill Massachusetts are 
haps you can tell why the sinful, unhappy brother estimated at 2,400; a great many are placed among those 
went from her, stung by her bitter words, to a deeper injurious to vegetation. This one work will embrace most 
sin than he had known before, and whv be is never of thosc known t0 be New EngIand ’ * ***** 

, , , , , , „ of New York, and over a much larger territory. We hail the 

welcomed to her luxurious home. appearance of the work, and cordially commend it to all inter- 

Tears were fast, tailing fi om the beautiful eyes, as est0l j in t j )e j m p 0 rtaut subject so thoroughly treated, 
the lady opened a case in her reticule and carefully _ 

placed the clover in it. The carriage had reached the Bay Path— a Tale of Now England colonial Life. By 
its destination. They were at home. No one ever .1. <; Holland, author of “Letters to the Young,” - Les- 
knew the cause of the change that came over the tl<im0 _I,p ' 416 ' ] New lork Charle9 

proud lady, who called to her home the sad sister |^ R Holi-anh. alias “Timothy Titcomh,” has become 
with her little boys. One of them, Frank, you might nt ,ted in the field of American Literature, having won laurels 
almost believe the same little Frank that lay so stiff m a trio of phases—as Eilitor, Author and Lecturer. His 


Chambers Enctc 1 .opa:dia A Dictionary of Universal Knowl- 
edge for the People. On the basis of the latest edition of 
the German Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated with M&n 5 
ami Numerous Wood Engravings. Published in I\vc 
price 15 cents each; to he comprised in six or seven volur,,,.? 
similar iu appearance to the volumes of “ Chamber's |,j_ 
formation for the People,” Philadelphia: J. H. Lippmtott 
fit Co. 

Part 45 of this exceedingly valuable work has hern re . 
eeived. The closing article—“Fashion’’—is well illustrate^ 
as are also several other topics discussed in the number before 
us. We are glad to note the promptness with which the pub- 
fishers meet the demands of the public, nnd the faithfulness 
exercised by them iu redeeming their promises in regard to 
this serial publication. Paper, typography, etc., are all that 
could be expected, while its intrinsic worth should recom¬ 
mend it to every one who would combine neatness and practi¬ 
cability in the works of his household. Jas. Ratcliffe is 
the agent for Rochester and vicinity. 

r JTo Business Men. 

T he n u s i' advertising 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
aud Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach..at once, tens of thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, Ac., and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal Slates, should give the Rural a trial. As the business 
seuson is at hand. Now 13 the Time for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediuntt — and that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, (fee., Wholesale Merchants. Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Laud and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c., , 

in various parts Of the country, can attest 

i From the New York Daily World., I'eO, 15, 1862.] 
Moore's Ki rsi. New Yorker cc.mr-s to us freighted with 
its usual mnonrit of Information, valnahle, not to farmers ttlruic, 
hut to all who take an interest in the Improvements or the 
limes. For years it has maintained an enviable position u<,v 
family newspaper, mid we are gratified to learn tliut Us jirte 
poets were never better than they arc at the present time. Wo 
commend It. to the notice of those of our readers who take im 
interest in a#ricnVtiiml and horticultural matters, aud. wt my 
add. to advertisers who desire to reach the fanning communi¬ 
ties throughout the cuuutry. 

I Drum the New York Doily Tirneg.] 

Moore's Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester, haw a 
very large circulation, especially ainonir the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and otters a 
very excellent medium for mlverthing to business men of this 
citv who desire to reach those sections. It. is an able and 
well-managed paper, aud deserves the success it hue achieved. 

I Frwn the New York Daily Tribune.] 

We don’t care what a publisher charges, so that he give? us 
the w orth of our money. Mr, Moore charges 35 cents .0 Une, 
uud his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don’t knew 
the circulation of the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it 

OUiDcrtiseiuents. 


The Bay Path—A Tale of New England Colonial Life. By 
,1. <>' Holland, author of "Letters to the Young,” "Les¬ 
sons in Life.” etc. [Kioto.—pp. 416.] New York Charles 
Scribner.— 1S62. 

Dr. Holland, alias “Timotiiv Titcomh,” has become 
noted in the field of American Literature, haring won laurels 


THE CLOVER BLOSSOM. 

In the beautiful June morniug, wbon the golden 
light rested on the hill-tops and in the valleys, and 
the air was full of the pleasant sounds of country 
life, a little red clover-blossom, in its humble home 
by the dusty roadside, lifted its head, still wet with 
the refreshing dew-drops, to see what all the world 
was doing. In the meadows and on the hill-tops 
the trees were standing in their wonderful beauty— 
the graceful elm, the stroDg oak, the drooping wil¬ 
low, the slender birch, and the dark, solemn pine. 
Along the road came the market wagons, carrying 
an almost endless variety of beautiful fragrant 
roses, and many other flowers of early summer; for 
there was to be a grand floral festival in the neigh¬ 
boring city, and large prizes were to be awarded to 
those who brought flowers of the rarest beauty. 

The clover-blossom grew very sad as she thought 
ol the use and beauty of everything around her. 
“Of what use am I, a homely little thing living 
here in the dust? If I were handsome, so that peo¬ 
ple would look at me and admire me, I should be 
happy; but now I might as well be out of the world 
as in it.” 

The day wore away; but before the sun had gone 
down, a large family carriage came slowly down 
the hill. At the foot of the bill, an unfastening of 
some portion of the harness caused the coachman 
to dismount. A little girl, with a pale, thin face, 
was lying in the arms of her nurse. She raised her 
head and looked from the carriage window. “See, 
Nanny, the little red rose! Can you give it to me?” 
The pale hands grasped eagerly the little clover- 


and cold that summer day so long ago. No one 
among his reckless companions knew what power, 
gentler yet stronger than all the powers in the 
world, drew one of their number from the snares of 
the destroyer, and made him strong to fight the 
good fight and win the victory. 

The old farm house is seldom silent now, for 
children’s voices again ring within its walls, and in 
the summer they all come from their city homes, 
till old Jacob and Martha, surrounded by so much 
young life, forget that they are very old, and their 
journey’s end is very near. The little red clover 
blossom, whose home was the dusty roadside, and 
who, in her humility, thought she might as well be 
out of the world as in it, now rests in the old family 
Bible, pressed against the leaf that bears the record 
of Frank’s^death.— N. Y. Christian Inquirer. 

Cflmn fm tto ffernfj. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA.. 

1 am composed of 29letters. 

My 20. 9. 4 are liquids. 

My 25, 23, and the combination 27, 5, are nasals. 

My 29,17 are sibilants, 

My 16 vs defective in its organical construction. 

My 1, 21,14 are labials. 

My 24, 10, 7, and the combination 28,15, are linguals. 

My 11 and IS, hard, are palatals. 

My 2, 3, and 6 , 8 , and 12, 13. and 19, 16, and 22, 26, arc 
digraphs. 

lily whole is what every man should do. 

Monroe. Green Co., Wis., 1862. B. W. Pritchard. 

£3^ Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ANAGRAMS OF MOUNTAINS. 


success in each of these difficult, positions proves the posses¬ 
sion of unusual industry and versatility of talent, if not of 
rare genius. Those of our readers who have heard Dr. H, 
lecture, or read his “ Letters to the Young,” “Lessons of 
Life," or “Gold Foil,” will he likely to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of the volume before us, which is, we believe, a new 
edition of the first of bis writings issued in book form. The 
Publisher's Preface is as follows —“A small edition of this 
work, published in 1857. having been for some time entirely 
out of print, a constant and increasing demand for it has led 
to its republication. The very great popularity of the author's 
subsequent Works, which have, in the aggregate, nearly reached 
the sale of one hundred thousand volumes, would, of itself, 
give unusual interest to this volume; but it is With special reli¬ 
ance on its own merits that it is again offered to the public.’’ 
-The volume is issued in fair, though we cannot say tupc- 


pORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 

MANUFACTURED by 

A. IV- WOOD & OO., 

Eaton, NIn.fiiso:« C’o., JV. Y. 

The undersigned having been engaged in building Steam En¬ 
gines a number of years, have been constantly receiving inqui¬ 
ries with reference to Engines of small capacity, that would 
noswerfor propelling n email amount of machinery with 3 little 
expense, ami with this in view we have just inveuted, and have 
in operation, an Engine which wfCUtink wifi fully meet the de¬ 
mand. The one we have in operation is a 

TWO-HOKNK 1 *OW KR, 

to which we wish to cal) the attention of the public. For 
Cheese-making, Threshing Grain. Cutting Feed. Churning, Saw¬ 
ing Wood, Tinning Grind Flone. Heating water for either out¬ 
door or in-door purposes, it is admlrablf adapted- It would bo 
found equally efficient for running a Printing Press, Turning 
Lathe. Fan Hollows, Drilling Machine, and many other things 
requiring a light power. We think the simplicity and 

CHEAPNESS COMBINED 

in this machine will commend it to the favorable noticepf all. 
Persons wanting ft. small power can purchase of us au Engine 
and Boiler at a less cost than v o have formerly been able to sell 
a Boiler of the same capacity, the Cash Price being only 

One Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars, 

at our shop. All w ho anticipate procn ring a propelling power, 
are respectfull v invited to give us a call. 

Vfr We manufacture, beside the above. Portable and Sta- 


. . i, __- 1 tionaky Enoinkr of all sizes, and with afi the latest improve- 

rior, style, hut it is possible that the publishers special of style and economy A. N. WOOD h CO. 

reliance upon its own merits mav absolve him for any sins of Eaton, N Y., April, Wet 639-tt 


1. A roost 

2. I am C B. Ozrlio. 

3. Mama li hay. 

4. Toot! c Pap leap. 

5. Brain au Cat. 

East Palmyra. N. Y., 1862. 
fCeT Answer in two weeks. 


6 . Nie Anna Davis. 

7. Seen er py. 

8 . Cordelia Seri. 

9. Eren, I am sorry. 
10. Peep, Ansin. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 

A BOY paid twenty shillings for a pair of skates and a knife. 
Twice the difference between the cost of the two, plus one- 
half cost of the knife, equals the costof the skates. Required, 


the price of each. 

Fredonia, Chaut. Co., N. Y., 1SC2. 
jrtj?” Answer in two weeks. 


H. A. BENJAMTN, 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c„ IN No. 640. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma;—A soft answer tumeth 
away wrath. 

Answer to Anagram: 

Amidst the mists 
And coldest frosts, 

With barest wrists 
And stoutest boasts, 

He thrusts his fists 
Against the posts, 

And still insists 
He sees the ghosts. 

Answer to Geometrical Problem:—Four feet from the sur¬ 
face. and the two lights sixteen feet apart. 


reliance upon its own merits may absolve him for any sins of 
omission as respects externals, and also for the non-announc- 
ment of the work and its price through the various mediums 
which are read by a myriad of the author's admirers. For 
sale by Adams & Dabney. 

Aids to Faith A series of Theological Essays. By Several 
Writers. Being a Reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” Edited 
by William Thomson." I ). D . Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol [lCmo.—pp. 638.] New York: I). Appleton 
& Co. 

This is an able work, w ritten by ripe scholars and theologi¬ 
ans, and no doubt the most learned volume yet issued in 
response to “Essaysaud Reviews.” We hritly enumerate the 
topics discussed, and the writers, as follows —1. On Miracles 
as Evidences of Christianity, by Prof. Mansel, of Oxford; 2. 
On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity, by Wm. Fitz¬ 
gerald. D. D.. Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross; 3. 
Prophecy, by A- McCatil, D. D , Professor of Hebrew. King's 
College, London; A Ideology and Subscription, by F C. 
Cook, Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, etc.; 5. The Mosaic 
Record of the Creation, by Prof. McCaul; 6 . On the Genuine¬ 
ness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch, by George Rawliu- 
son, Professor at Oxford; 7. Inspiration by Edward Uarrold 
Browne, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge; 8 . The Death 
of Christ, by Wm. Thomson, 1). D., Lord Bishop of Glouces¬ 
ter and Bristol; 9. Scripture and its Interpretation, by C. J. Elli 
cott, Trofessor of Divinity, King’s College, London. The 
volume will prove of great interest to religionists Sold in 
Rochester by Steei.k & Avery. 

A Primary Geography on the basis of the Object Method of 
Instruction Illustrated with Numerous Engravings and 
Pictorial Maps. By Fokdyck A. Ai.LF.N- Principal of the 
Chester County Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Quarto, 
56 pp. Printed in Oil Colors. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

As an educational work, we "consider this initial volume of 
“ Lippincotts Geographical Series ” the perfect embodiment of 
a happy thought. The design is novel but natural, and both 
author and publishers have well executed their portions of 
the labor Mr. Allen’s object has evidently been to feed the 
mind rather than fill it—Gut true method of instruction—and 
no one can peruse this volume without readily acknowledging 
his complete success. Rev. E. A. Beaman, author of ‘ 9 he 
True principals of Education ” speaking of this work, says— 
“I like this geography, because it gives the child something 
to mentally eat and drink — something adapted to its present 
wants and capacity, and for the sake of its present nourish¬ 
ment und healthy action. I like it because it makes no mis¬ 
erable and unnatural attempt to adapt to childhood what does 
not belong to childhood. I like it because it leads the child 


into that warm sunlight of opening thought which is most (except Monroe confity. where it goes ft**.) and 6 >i cents to a»f 
essential to healthy mental growth. I like it because it regards ot ) ier state or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance a 1 •“ e 
the child as a child, in the thing, in the matter it giues, as well p 0 gt-office where received. 


Si50 PIECES NEW CARPETINGS FOR SPRING Busi¬ 
ness, comprising beautiful styles and new designs. 

OTJJEi STOCK 

Is more complete in variety than can be found in one house is 
the State. Manv patterns ave designed and manufactured es- 
pressly for ourselves, and are not to be foimd elsewhere. 
ELEGANT WILTONS, ROYAl, VELVETS; 

Bigelow and English Brussels, 

English Tapert/vs, American do; 

Lowell. Hartford, and other best makes; 

Extra Imperial 3 Fhe ; 

Extra Superfine Ingrains; 

Common do. 

Wool and Worsted do. 

Cotton and Wool, 

S r rA_lCARPETS, 

From Is6(1 to *2.50 |>er yard; 

FLOOR CLOTHS iu beautiful designs; 

DRUGGETS, t «, 8, 10 and 12-1 wide; 

Feltings. Dutch Wool Hemp; 

Iu tact, everv kind of Carpeting the market affords. 

Our arrangements with manufacturers are such that we slum 
he in daily receipt of goods direct from the looms, for the cert 
90 days, making our stock very attractive at all tunes. 

WY purchase for cash of the makers, which enables us to sea 
as low as any house iu the State. 

AI jfSO. 

Manufacturers and dealers In Husk, llair, Palm Lea /, and Sea 
G pnthr?B[dl 'and Pillows, made to order, of /tare Line Geese 

%Y?-'carpet Ware Rooms. 35 State St . Rochester N.Y ; 

HOW E A: liOWfcliO* 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATED 

agricultural, literary and family weekly, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY 8ATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Oflkf, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court Douse, Buffalo Street 

T'EUR,MS IN ADVANCE!: 

Two Dollars a Year.- To Clubs and Agents as follows 
Three Copies one year, for *5; Six, and one free to club agent 
for $10; Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one free, for $21; 
Twenty, and one free, for $25; aud any greater number at same 
rate - onl v $1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individual* 
and sent to as many differimt Post-Offices as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent, to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and (rieuds must add 12.Lf cents pel copy 0 
the club rates of the Rchal. The lowest price of copies seut to 
Europe, &c., is $ 2 . 50 -inoludmg postage. 

tje True Legal Rate or Postage os the Rubai- 
Yorker is only S’* cents per quarter to any part of this State, 


as in the manner " It may he obtained of all booksellers, nnd 
Jas. Ratcliffe, the Rochester agent of J. B. L. & Co. 

The Christian Review. —Tbe last issue of this able quar¬ 
terly (No. CVHI—April, 1862,) is admirable in both contents 
and appearance The manner in which the Review is con¬ 
ducted must continuously enhance the enviable reputation its 
learned editor has acquired, while the style in which it ijs issued 


Cy Change or Address —Subscribers wishing tbe aduro ? 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to Another, ‘■■■e- 
specify the old address as well as the new to secure comphaa 

Direct to Rochester, N. Y —AU persons having occ *f r .“ 
to address the Rural New-Yorker will please direct to nuM 
ester, N. Y., and not, as many do, to New York, A * 
Buffalo, &c. Money Letters intended for us are frequeD 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 







TWO DOLLARS A YEAR.] 

“PROGRESS AYR IMPROVEMENT.” 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

rural, literary and family newspaper. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


CHAS. D. BRAGUON. Western Corresponding Editor. 


The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value. Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the P.ukai, an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it jealously advocates Aa a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining —being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to tho Hearts and Homes of people of 
intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural. Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 




KNOWLEDGE AND PKACTICE. 


are planned, and the faithfulness with which these 
plans are carried out. Unless we have learned 
something from our reading and observation the 
past year, that will be profitable in practice, then in 
this respect we have lived in vain. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


It is an old and true saying that “Knowledge is 
power;” yet many men who are far above their fel¬ 
lows in knowledge are much below them in real 
power. They possess great funds of knowledge, but 
it is not in the proper shape to be used—a mere mass 
of interesting lumber, like the curiosities in a mu¬ 
seum or the furniture in a cabinet shop. The knowl¬ 
edge we possess needs arranging and systematizing, 
like the soldiers in an army: and then, and only then, 

is it DUWerfiil It jo < .ft,." ‘'•"'•r all the 

racism our possession, all the knowledge we can com¬ 
mand, to bear upon a certain point; yet because of 
thiR want of systematic arrangement, or the mar¬ 
shalling of facts to their appropriate work, the man 
of great knowledge is lar more powerless than one 
much his inferior, who understands how to use to 
the best advantage the few facts in his possession. 

A fine chest of tools will not make a man a car¬ 
penter. He must learn how to use them before he 
will be able to do much good; and some men with 
a saw and jackknife will accomplish more than 
others could with the finest and best arrauged set of 
tools in the world. It is not only necessary that we 
shonld possess facts, and have them properly sys¬ 
tematized, but that we shonld have experience in 
their use, or the result will be a failure. Many 
persons engaged through most of their lives in com¬ 
merce. Ac., have a love for rural pursuits. They 
design to spend the latter part of their days in the 
country, and they study books and papers, and in 
fact amass a great amount of useful knowledge; but 
when they come to put this knowledge in practice, 
instead of being wise and skillful, as they expected 
to be—quite shining lights, astonishing the ignorant, 
plodding farmers—they find that their practice 
furnishes a great amount of amusement to their 
neighbors and discomfort to themselves. If they 
have sufficient patience and perseverance to con¬ 
tinue, in spite of discouragements, until they learn to 
practice what they have learned from books, until 
the hand as well as the head becomes skilled, they 
will make the very best of farmers; but without this, 
disgust soon takes the place of disappointment, and 
the discouraged amateur farmer returns to his city 
life, thinking himself a wiser if not a richer man. 

But, how is it with the genuine farmer—he who 
has spent his youth and much ot his manhood in 
tilling the soil. Does he, as a general rule, make 
use of the knowledge he possesses? Does even his 
theory and practice agree? Flow very few can say 
at the end of a season, “ I have done all things w r elL : ‘ 
Is it not a fact well understood by those ot large 
observation, that many of our most intelligent men 
are the worst farmers; and even some who teach 
the right w ith energy and eloquence, pursue the 
course which their words condemn. This seems 
strange to some, but it must be remembered that it 
is hard to overcome early habits, even when we 
know them to be wrt ng. 

' There is now no necessity, no excuse for igno¬ 
rance, The agricultural papers are found in every 
neighborhood, and in many sections in almost every 
house. They are so cheap us lo be within the reach 
of all; and in no country in the world is agricul¬ 
tural knowledge so generally disseminated as in our 
favored land. The character of our press will not 
suffer in comparison with that of any section of 
Europe; for while we may lack some of the heavy 
scientific papers found in European journals, which 
only one in a thousand reads, nowhere can so great 
an amount of useful information, furnished by prac¬ 
tical working men, be obtained as in the agricultu¬ 
ral papers of America. Our farmers are a reading 
class; and for intelligence, we believe superior to 
those of any other portion of the world. Did we put 
into practice the knowledge we possess, and act 
according to the dictates of our own good judgment, 
we could be in all respects above comparison. 

Another season of labor is about to commence. 
Like the lawyer, who invests all his energies and 
abilities for the preparation of an important case, the 
lamer should summon all his resources for the 
coming straggle. Success or failure depends, in a 
great measure, upon the skill with which operations 


nearly so nutritious. When a horse returns from 
work, perspiring and out ot breath, it- should be 
allowed to rest for a tiq*e, then given a little hay; 
half an hour afterwards, water, and then oats or 
other grain. By this plan water may be given with¬ 
out risk of cold, as the oats act as a stimulant 


Agricultural Schools of Ireland, 

A special correspondent of the London Times 
last year made quite an extensive tour through Ire¬ 
land, for the purpose of visiting and examining the 
Farm Schools of that country. From bis details we 
condense the following brief notices of two or three 
of these valuable agencies now working for the 
advancement of Irish agriculture: 

Several classes of agricultural schools are assisted 
or supported by the Board of National Education. 
First, worklionso school farms, where, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Agricultural Inspectors, the mas¬ 
ters receive a gratuity averaging about £5 per 
annum, there being at present about 60 such school 
farms oil to 26 acres in 22 counties. Second, ordi¬ 
nary school farms, where a master rents a few acres, 
devotes a part of each day to indoor and outdoor 
agricultural teaching, and is allowed £5 a year in 
addition to his salary. Of such there are now 42 in 
20 counties, having plots of ground from 1 to 27 
acres, and instructing from 5 to Gfi pupils each. 
Third, agricultural schools, under local manage¬ 
ment, where the master bears the expenses, takes 
the receipts, and receives £10 yearly from the Board. 
Fourth, agricultural schools managed exclusively 
by the commissioners. These two classes comprise 
thirty-six considerable farms, with model farm build¬ 
ings and large and handsome establishments for the 
accommodation and instruction of pupils. In 1850 
the number of ‘•agricultural hoardms” at tbeae 
*ehooi« ■»•»*■- ?i«s —»-* or‘ agricultural day pupils” 
1.115; and, as a college to which these establish¬ 
ments are preparatory, there is the Albert National 
Agricultural Training Institution at Glasnevin, near 
Dublin. This was established in 1838 to supply such 
instruction in scientific and practical agriculture as 
will qualify young men tor land stewards, ‘‘agricul¬ 
turists,'’ agricultural teachers, and so on. Of course, 
it is important that a model and instructionary farm 
should pay. At many, but not at all the schools, 
this is the case. 

Munster School Farm, near Cork, under the man¬ 
agement of Mr. Cunningham, leaves a handsome 
balance every year, and is certainly well stocked at 
the present time. The land (127 acres; is rented of 
the Duke of Devonshire; it is worked by four or five 
hired laborers and twelve pupils, (though tho school 
has accommodations for thirty-two,) the husbandry 
combining dairying with tillage. Mangel wurzol, 
manured, is followed by wheat; then comes a stolen 
crop of vetches for soiling milch cows, succeeded by 
Swede and Aberdeen turnips. Barley is the next 
crop, then Italian rye-grass and red clover, cut for 
soiling, and top-dressed with guano and liquid 
manure after each cutting. The artificial grass crop 
is grazed the next year, and plowed up for oats. 
The milk of twenty-nine cows yields butter, chiefly 
salted in firkins, and partly sold fresh; eight or ten 
cows are fattened off in loose boxes in winter upon 
mangels, turnips, straw, and oil cake; and young 
breeding sows are sold out of the piggeries. The 
farmstead is exceedingly well arranged, and fitted 
with every moderate requisite. At present there 
are four horses, fifty-four cattle, and fourteen pigs 
upon the farm; the valuation (made in March by 
the inspector and a practical farmer in the neigh¬ 
borhood) of lire stock, farm produce in hand, crops 
sown, implements, and manures, came to £1,558; 
and last year the farm yielded a nett profit of £1114. 
Ulster School Farm, near Belfast, is in less favora¬ 
ble circumstances. The laud, one hundred and six 
acres, is a clay, lately taken in a wet and miserably 
poor condition. The fences were thrown down, so 
as to bring the whole into large incloaura?; draining 
partly done, four feet deep, and at eight yards dis¬ 
tance, and only part of the farm has yet been 
brought into good order for lbur-eourse husbandry. 
Thera are some fine Swedes growing, a good crop of 
beans in stock, and a fair crop of oats just harvested. 
The institution is chiefly for training school teach¬ 
ers, but has accommodation for ten agricultural 
pupils, there being at present six. Twelve milch 
cows are kept, and some young stock; but the busi¬ 
ness is, so to speak, all outlay until the poverty and 
wetness of the ground have been expensively over¬ 
come by draining, manuring, and good tillage. 

Feeding and Watering Ilorses. 

The following abridged observations of a 
French writer in the Journal d' Agriculture Pra¬ 
tique, are deserving the attention of all who have 
horses under their care: 

The same quantity of oats given to a horse pro¬ 
duces different effects according to the time they are 
administered. I have made the experiment on my 
own horses, and always observed there is a quantity 
of matter not digested, when I purposely gave them 
water immediately after a feed of oats. There is 
decidedly, then, a great advantage in giving horses 
water before grain is fed to them. There is another 
bad practice, I observe; that of giving grain and hay 
on their return to the stable immediately after hard 
work. Being very hungry, they devour much food 
eagerly, and do not properly masticate it; the con¬ 
sequence is that it is not so well digested, and not 


Italian Pigs. 

From a letter describing the animals at a recent 
agricultural exhibition in Italy, we copy as follows: 

A few of the pigs seen here were small, rather 
fat, pig-like creatures; but the greater part of them 
were enormous, boar-like monsters, some white, 
some black, some very hairy, some with tusks, 
some without; all of them the most guant, long- 
legged, diabolical looking brutes imaginable. The 
little round fellows were of the Cineso breed; the 
hairless frights were from the lovely Val d’ Arno; 
the most formidable tusks were from Contcntino 
and Sardinia; the most highly prized appeared to 
be the Tuscan Gentdl, and Forestieri. black giants, 
almost wild, living in the woods, weighing from 000 
to 700 Tuscan pounds, with long, boar-like, black 
bristles, long tusks, and legs like stilts; bold enough 
to attack a traveler, and ferocious enough to give 
him a good deal of trouble, but furnishing pork of a 
superior flavor, and hams which appear to occupy a 
high place in the affections of Italian gourmets. 
Some of these brutes were seven feet long, without 
counting their long snouts and longer tufted tails. 
Prince Orsini, Prince Demidolf, and a numerous 
company of dukes, marquises, counts, and barons, 
seem to have devoted their energies with especial 
zeal to the development of the procine genus. 


bestowed that afford positions of influence or prom¬ 
inence before the public, whether it be an office in a 
Farmer’s Club, a County Society, or even the Presi¬ 
dency of a State Sociaty, there is suddenly a growth 
of agricultural fungi, covering the carcasses of 
defunct politicians, old party hacks, dilapidated 
professionals, bankrupt merchants, spoiled specula¬ 
tors, Ac., Ac., which gives them an entirely new 
character! What a wonderful interest they take in 
agriculture! llow complacently they assert that 
they were “raised on a farm!” How proudly they 
rake up reminiscences of the times when they drove 
team, held the plow, and picked up the stoue! How 
sapiently they deliver themselves of profound theo¬ 
ries concerning deep plowing, draining, and agri¬ 
culture generally! Of these two characters in one 
I say, with the immortal Falstatt - :—“ The devil take 
one party, and his dam the other, ami so shall they 
both be bestowed.” Agriculture (to paraphrase the 
Bamo eminent authority) has “suffered more for 
their sakes, more than the villainous inconstancy of 
man’s disposition is able to bear.” Let the Rural 
reader write his Member of Congress and the Sen¬ 
ators from his State, urging that no one but an emi¬ 
nently scientific and practical agriculturist and 
horticulturist, who is at the same time a business 
man, bu placed in any such position; and demand 
that such a position shall be created for such a man. 


A NEW MOWER AND REAPER. 


Abortion in Cows produced by Smut on Corn. 

Tub Belgian ,17tha/s of Veterinary Medicine 
publishes a statement that the UstilagO Mad is , or 
parasitic mushroom, vhieh occurs on maize or 
Indian corn, as ergot docs on rye, produces abortion 
in cows fed with it. The article says, that in a 
stable where cows were given maize infested with 
this parasite, eleven abortions occurred within eight 
days, when, the cause being suspected and the food 
changed, no further case happened. The author ot 
"the discovery then, to assure himself of the supposed 
iaet, dried and pulverized some of the fungi, and 
administered six drachms of the powder to two hitch 
dogs heavy with pup, and abortion was produced 
in each. This statement should be studied and 
carefully investigated by stock keepers in the 
United States, and more attention be bestowed by 
them upon the feed of breeding animals, as it is 
very possible that many otherwise unaccountable 
cases of slunk calves can be attributed to diseased 
corn. Whether the ripeness of the fungus, or its 
occurrence on green or dry fodder makes any differ¬ 
ence, are points to be settled. 


Russell’s Screw-Power Combined Reaper 
and Mower is a new competitor among the har¬ 
vesting machines. We believe it was first fairly 
introduced last season, and then used and com¬ 
mended by many practical farmers, especially in 
Central New York, where it originated. As we 
have never seen this machine iu operation, we 
cannot speak of its capacity from personal knowl¬ 
edge, but judging from the testimony of reputa¬ 
ble farmers, consider it a valuable invention. To 
enable our readers to understand its construction 
and operation, we give the annexed illustration of 
a section of the screw-power machine, together with 
the inventor’s description of its working, and the 
advantages claimud: 


llovcn in Cattle. 

This disease is usually brought on by cattle 
being removed from confinement and winter feed¬ 
ing to the luxuriance of the clover field, In the 
article on Veterinary Science in the new Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica , the oils of liuseed and turpen¬ 
tine are stated to be nearly a specific. For a large 
animal take linseed oil raw, one pound; oil of tur¬ 
pentine, from one to three ounces; laudanum from 
one to two ounces—and after mixing, administer tho 
whole at a dose. 

WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

WHAT WESTERN MEN WANT. 

Just now, there is a want which has long enough 
been withheld. The men of the West—the Agri¬ 
culturists of the West—whose sons and brethren 
have fought and fallen at Belmont, Henry, Donel- 
son, Lexington, Pea Ridge, Spring Creek, and Shi¬ 
loh, want Congress to promptly pass a law estab¬ 
lishing an Agricultural Bureau. 

The burthen of taxation which is to fall upon the 
agriculturists of the country renders this action on 
the part of Congress very important, because it is 
believed that, if properly organized, this department 
of the Government will prove an economical invest¬ 
ment. Whatever step shall aid in developing the 
resources of our soils, in increasing the diverse pro¬ 
duction, and in lurnishing reliable data upon which 
to base both productive and commercial operations, 
should be taken by Congress. And it. is firmly 
believed that the establishment of such a depart¬ 
ment at this time, placing it under the direction of 
a practical, patriotic man, having a clear conception 
of its importance, duties, and responsibilities, will 
be such a step. 

Take notice. I would not write one word in favor 
of this measure, if I supposed or feared that the 
organization of such a department would prove 
simply a haven for place-hunters—adventurers with 
nothing to lose, either of reputation or conscience. 
Not a word would I write if there were reason to 
distrust the patriotic singleness of purpose of the 
appointing power, or his thorough appreciation of 
the character and importance of a measure ho has 
recommended. I do not distrust it; and yet I am 
informed from a high source, that men are already 
“laying pipe” for the control of this department, in 
case it is established, whose qualifications for the 
positions they apply for are very far removed from 
what it is supposed is essential to a proper discharge 
of the duties that will follow. 

Agriculture and agriculturists have a great many 
friends; and it is found that when places are to be 


ANOTHER WANT. 

It is well known to most Western readers, and to # 
many iu the East, that Dr. Warder, of Cincinnati, 
has long been preparing a fruit book, to be adapted 
more particularly to the wants of the West Scarce 
a week passes in which something is not said or 
written to me concerning this book. From year to 
year it has been announced that he hoped to issue 
it in a short space. Wliat the reason is that, it has 
not been issued, I am unable to say; but it may be 
surmised that “the times'’ have had much to do 
with it. No one—at least few—doubts the qualifica¬ 
tions of Dr. W. to prepare such a work. And from 
some remarks that have been dropped in my hear¬ 
ing by my respected friend. I have been led to sup¬ 
pose that he desires to make it as complete as pos¬ 
sible. But. there is a difficulty against which he 
must constantly contend. Each recurring year 
brings to notice some new fruit or some new quality 
or peculiarity in old varieties; some phenomenon 
resulting from climate, locality, or other conditions, 
not heretofore discovered. The positive knowledge 
of last year becomes modified this year by these 
new facts. We fiud our positive utterances of last 
year vulnerable, and we contradict them this year. 

It is plain, therefore, that unless time ends, and 
our experiences and observations end. we must 
continue to revise with each returning season. The 
proposition is, amt I have consulted with Western 
horticultural friends sufficiently to be convinced 
that it will he popular with them, that some one 
well qualified,—Dr. Warder, if he will,—prepare 
and publish an Annual Fruit Book, to cost a dollar, 
or a dollar and a quarter. Let it. be carefully pre¬ 
pared, and describe mainly current popular varie¬ 
ties, at the same time giving in compendious form 
new discoveries, the results of experiments, Ac. 

A book such as it is supposed Dr. Warder 
intends publishing, will bo costly. Of course it 
will be purchased by most horticulturists at any 
price; but there are thousands who would not buy 
it who would buy such an annual. F need not dis¬ 
cuss the advantages to orchardista and horticultur¬ 
ists generally, to result from the publication of such 
a work. Nor need F urge its necessity. Neither is 
it necessary to assure its popularity. If the right, 
talent were placed upon it, it would be successful, 
useful, indispensable; it would supply a want which 
is felt in the West, It would become standard 
authority, as it should be. 

ESSEX BIOS FOR BACON. 

I met my good friend Carpenter when 1 was 
down in Egypt. When be removed hither from 
Wisconsin, he took with him a lot of Essex swine. 
1 inquired as to his success, and their adaptability 
to that climate, lie answered that they had suc¬ 
ceeded admirably. He says the further South they 
go the better they become, and the less prejudice 
against them because of their coh9>! Crossed with 
the native Southern swine, the result is a most 
excellent quality of bacon. 



TOBACCO. 

The season is iate, and comparatively little grain 
has been sown. The soil has hardly been in condi¬ 
tion to work. Something must be substituted for 
wheat and oats on large areas of Western lands. If 
the plants can be secured, tobacco may be found 
profitable. The samples oi Illinois grown tobacco 
I have seen the past year, and the success of the 
Germans in its culture, warrant the recommenda¬ 
tion of further experiments. A most excellent 
quality has been produced in this (Cook) county. 
Dr. ScintacnER, of McLean county, bad a quarter 
of an acre in cultivation on his little farm. He 
says he finds it profitable; he finds no difficulty iri 
growing what tobacconists call a very tine quality, 
and estimates his profits at from t?80 to $100 per 
acre. In 1860 he grew an acre of it He plants on 
the black alluvial bottom lands. Among your 
readers are men who have had much practical 
experience, who may do much service by giving it 
in detail now. 


SECTION OF RUSSELL’S MOWER AND REAPER. 

“ The groat peculiarity of this mower and reaper 
is the manner in which the necessary motion is 
given to the knives, without the aid of cog-gearing. 
In the above cut, A represents a section of the 
frame of the machine. As the drive-wheel, B, 
revolves upon its shaft, the conical friction rollers, 
C, C, twenty-one in number, follow each other up 
the flange of the screw, D. the passage of each roller 
giving the screw one revolution. At the foot of the 
screw-shaft is attached the pitman crank, E, The 
advantages of the Screw-Power over all cog-geared 
machines, are. first, Us light draft, operating with 
thirty per cent. less power than the average of all 
other machines of the same length of bar; this is 
shown by the dynamometer. Second —Its perfect 
simplicity and durability. The great friction and 
* wear and tear' of cog-gearing is obviated. Third— 
The general arrangements for raking off, raising 
and dropping the cutter-bar, throwing out of gear; 
in fact all the various points that are necessary for 
a perfect working mower or reaper, are found in 
this machine, as all who have used it will testily.” 
Further information relative to this improvement 
may he obtained by addressing Russell & Tre- 
main. Manufacturers, Manlius, N. Y., whose adver¬ 
tisement is given in this paper. 


CULTURE OF SEEDLING POTATOES. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — Reading over the 
list of inquiries and answers in the New-Yorker 
of April 5lh, I noticed the inquiry of Samuel A. 
Purdie, Columbus, N. Y., concerning seedling 
potatoes, lie wishes to know the best way of rais¬ 
ing them from the seed. My mode is as follows: 

I gather the balls irum the potatoes in the fall, 
then squeeze out the seed from the ball on brown 
paper or cloth, and let them dry in tho sun until all 
the starch, is dried out. Then rub them through the 
hands until they are separated from the cloth or 
paper, and do them up in small paper bags and 
label, so that I can tell them from the rest of my 
seed. In the spring I take a box or an old tin pan, 
till it up with good rich soil, anil sow the seed the 
same as 1 do tomatoes. Keep them thus until the 
plants are big enough to set out in the garden, or 
a good, mellow soil, prepared for them. Set them 
out one foot apart one way, and about thirty inches 
the other way, putting two plants into the hills. 
Keep them well hoed out, and apply ashes and 
plaster two or three times during the season. In this 
way I have raised them as large as a hen’s egg the 
first season from the seed. The next year I plant 
them the same as 1 would the rest of my potatoes in 
the field. 

In this manner I have raised some new potatoes 
from what is here, called the English Flukes. I 
have obtained but one variety from them. I sup¬ 
pose the cause of there being only one kind arises 
from the fact that there were only two kinds of 
potatoes planted — the Flukes and the Hemlock. 
These were planted side by side, but not in the 
same bills, and they germinated from the Hemlock 
with the blossoms of the Flukes. The new kiud is 
white, shaped like the Hemlock, eyes sunk pretty 
deep, with light red pink around the eyes. The 
Fluke is an oblong potato, rather small. The rest 
did not vary from the original one from which I 
procured the ball. I have several times tried, but 
could get only aa many new kinds as (here were 
different sorts planted. If there was oply one kind 
planted then I never could get a new variety. It 
would be like the original. I have got some three 
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stale into this diseased state of excessive fatness, that 
moment the value of its carcass, as food, begins to 
deteriorate, and at the same time it ceases to be 
profitable to feed that animal. I am aware that 
there are men who do not, and perhaps will not, 
believe any such thing: but they are not men who 
charge the animal with the cost of raising it 3nd 
feeding it. Fermented food is not healthful for men 
or bnitce, and should not be fed them. It is still an 
axiom: No animal food should be eaten which is 
obtained by depriving the animal of the essentials 
to health. Ad Valorem. 


or four kinds of seed from different kinds of pota¬ 
toes, which I intend to treat in the same way as 
heretofore described, this fall, and will let the New- 
Yorker know the result. Franklin Botks. 

Mount Upton, N. Y., 1862. 


Ill ST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Tiffany's Tile Machine — V. Spalding. 

Chain Pump Tolling—I. S. Hobble. 

Buckeye Horse Corn-Planter—J M. Scribner. 
Schenectady Auncultural Works—G. Westinirhouse k Co 
Photographic and ArnhrntTpe Gallerr—G. W Squiers. 
Strawberry ami Kaspbop-y Plants—E. Williams. 

A Brother Lost—Jos. Wntsnn 

Litreriil I'rices paid for Rare Coins—W. E. Woodward. 
Bean Planter—Whiteside, Barnett A Co 
Cranberry Plants—P. D. Dili Ison. 

8rECIAL NOTICES, 

Etbtj man his own Printer—Adama Press Company. 


Bees Dying. 

E»s. Rural New-Yorker:— In the number for 
April 5th 1 saw an inquiry headed as above, from 
a u RnRAL Reaper,” in regard to the cause of some 
of his swarms dyiDg. He says. “ they have plenty 
of honey left, ami they are set in a warn place, and 
appeared all right in the fall.” Now my experi¬ 
ence has taught me that on account of the eccen¬ 
tricity in the nature and disposition of the honey 
bee, any particular course taken by different indi¬ 
viduals, or even by the same person, with different 
swarms, or, indeed, with the same swarm under 
different circumstances, will not always bring about 
Ihe same results. Yet there are certain fixed laws 
in the nature and management of the honey bee, 
which if violated will always, doubtless, result more 
or less unfavorably. Now I think that one of these 
laws is not to keep them in a “ warm place ” at,auy 
other season of the year than during the time when 
the young brood -are hatching, which usually com¬ 
mences as soon as a few warm days occur early 
in the spring, aud continues to a certain extent 
throughout the summer. But as the warm weather 
approaches, less Care is needed in keeping tin* cool 
air from them; and after they are through with 
swarming, and the parent hive replenished with a 
full swarm, then the bees should be kept in a cool 
place till the breeding season commences the next 
spring. At least, this is the result of iny experience. 

1 have been the most successful in wintering bees 
on.Che north side of a building, where they would 
be kept cool and dry, and less affected by sudden 
changes of the weather, that in any other location: 
aud I think they should be kept at as even a tem¬ 
perature as possible, for by this means they consume 
far less honey, lose less of their numbers, and come 
out much more healthy in appearance, and are more 
prosperous during the summer than they are if kept 
where the sun arouses them every time it shines. 
The reason why this course results thus favorably, 
I will let philosophers and theorists investigate; but 
I am satisfied with the fact, which I have proved by 
practical experience. Hence, if “ Rural Reader ’’ 
should winter bis bees in a cool, dry place, not 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature, wilh n 
current of fresh air playing freely about them, and 
should be as well satisfied with the results as I am. 
perhaps he would agree with me in thinking that if 
there is no evidence existing in the appearance of 
the hives of any other reason for his losing his 
swarms, the reason doubtless exists in his wintering 
them in a “ warm place.” c. 

Peach Orchard. JL Y., April. 18G2. 


The Weather continues cold. As we write (May 6th,) 
fires and overcoat* arc indispensable to city folks, as they have 
been during die past two weeks —indeed through the whole 
spring, with the exception of only two or three days. Some 
good-natured, sanguine people are joining the ranks of the 
croakers, and complaining of the cold, wet weather, lateness 
of the season, etc.; hut while thus rebelling, they rejoice at 
the heroic treatment the rebels in a sunnier clime are receiving. 


EARNS FOR STRAW 


®Ijc News dLcnienect 


America* Short-Horns j* England.— We understand 
that Messrs. Samuel Thorne, of Dutchess Co., N. Y., and R. 
A. Alexander, of Woodford Co., Ky.,— two of the most 
extensive and popular breeders of Short-Horns in this country 
—have resolved to become competitors at the great Interna¬ 
tional Cattle Show of the Royal Ag. Society of England avid 
Highland Ag. Society of Scotland which opens in London on 
the 23d of uext month. Representative animals from the 
herds of the gentlemen named have already been entered, and 
jt is not improbable that they may win some of the best prizes, 
though competing with the finest Short-Horns of England 
and Scotland. 

— Speaking of American Short-Homs In England, we inay 
add that the recent catalogue of Mr. Thorne 8 Short-Horns 
(which gives the pedigrees of fifty-two cows and heifers, and 
twenty bulls.) stales that eight head of those bred at Tliorn. 
dale were purchased the past season by breeders iu England. 
It is said “they met with a most favoralilo reception upon 
their arrival there,’ haring had the highest commendation 
bestowed upon them by many of the breeders and the press. 
Tiiis certainly tends to disprove the theory so often advanced, 
that Short-liorns deteriorate whe* bred in this country.’’ 


— Western Virginia has given over 3,000 majority for 
emancipation. 

— Fort Pulaski is being repaired under the supervision of 
Gen. Gillmore. 

— The friends of Gen. Sigel are procuring funds to purchase 
a farm for him. 

— On the 16tli ult, S5 Mormons sailed from Liverpool for 
Utah’, via Boston. 

— Minnesota lias just sent a new supply of very sharp, 
shooters to Washington. 

— The direct cost to England of the great American rebel¬ 
lion of 1776 was $630,000,000. 

— Ex-Lieut.-Guv. Koeroor of Illinois, it is understood, has 
been tendered the mission to Spain. 

— The telegraph line from Cairo to Pittsburg, Tenn., has 
been carried away by the high water. 

— The steam frigate Roanoke is to have three heavy Erics¬ 
son towers, like the Monitor, on deck. 

— Deserters from Beauregard’s army state that negroes do 
all the work of fortifying for the rebels. 

— The postofflee appropriation bill provides $1,000,000 for 
the service of the California central route. 

— Every port on the coast of Florida, except Tampa, had 
been vacated by the rebels at last accounts. 

— The Federal Government is in the market all around, buy¬ 
ing ears for the robbed railroads in rebledom. 

— The Suez canal approaches completion. Twenty-two 
thousand workmen are employed on the work. 

— The Common Council of Chicago has voted $10,000 for 
the benefit of the wounded at Pittsburg Lauding. 

— Ninety Kentucky mules have been sent to Port Royal, to 
be used in preparing the land for cotton planting. 

— On Monday week, the horse of the rebel Commander-in- 
Cliief, Albert Sidney Johnston, arrived in Chicago. 

— The English Government bas officially announced the 
retirement of its military contingent from Mexico. 

— The official returns of the recent election in Connecticut 
give Gov. Buckingham 30,782—a majority of 9,134. 

— Facts are given to prove unfounded the charge of 
cowardice against the 77th and 33d Ohio regiments. 

— The Australians are making a movement to populate the 
northern part of Queensland with Chinese laborers. 

— The Japanese ambassadors to the European courts arrived 
at Malta on March 2-8, and are by this time in Paris. 

— The costly railroad ridge overthe Connecticut at Lebanon, 
N. H., was carried entirely away by the late freshet. 

— A bill will soon be introduced into Congress, limiting the 
number of Brigadier-Generals to 200, or thereabouts. 

— Gen. Sigel who has been quite ill for some time in St. 
Louis, is so far recovered as to bo able to take the field. 

— A fatal epidemic prevails to a considerable extent in the 
uorthern part of Oneida county, N. Y.. auiohg the horses. 

— The British war ship Plover, in the China seas, reports 
the appearance of a rebel privateer off the coat of Borneo. 

— One-sixth of the deaths in Biddeford, Me., during the 
past year, were from diptheria. one-quarter from consumption. 

— The notes of old Virginia banks are now fifty per cent. 
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— The 48th auiiuai meeting of the American Baptist Mis¬ 
sionary Union will be held In Providence. It I., on the 27th 
inst. 

— The number of hogs packed in Indiana the past season, 
at the larger towns and cities, was 486,243, against 382,610 in 
1860. 

— The King and Queen of Holland will visit the Emperor 
Napoleon iu May, the Queen staying a month at the French 
court. 

— Two hundred and fifty four of the rebel prisoners at 
Camp Douglas, Chicago, have died, and about 300 are in tile 
hospital. 

— The Tower of London is under course of repairing and 
refitting, in preparation for the flow of visitors expected tills 
summer. 

— It is stated that the appearance of the fall wheat in Upper 
Canada is unusually good wherever the fields have sufficient 
drainage. 

— A terrible hurricane passed over St. Joseph, Mo., on 
Wednesday week, doing great damage to houses and other 
property. 

— The Lutheran Synod of Virginia has withdrawn from the 
“General Synod of the United States,”and cast its lot with 
rebellion. 

— The Gloucester (Mass.) papers say that a large number of 
vessels are fitting out there for the mackerel fishery in South¬ 
ern waters. 

— Mad dogs are numerous in Onondaga county, N. Y. Mr. 
Farmer and two of his children, at Onondaga Castle, have 
been bitten. 

— The first vessel bearing the Siamese flag has entered the 
port of Bremen, where she was originally purchased by the 
King of Siam. 

— Napoleon, like the rest of the Old World, admits that 
the Monitor and Merrimac duel has sealed the fate of all 
wooden fleets. 

— Hon. Horatio King, late of the Postoffiee Department, has 
been appointed a commissioner under the District of Columbia 
emancipation act 

— The people of Nicholas Co., Ky., recently held a meeting 
and resolved that none of the absent traitors should ever be 
permitted to return. 

— A diamond wedding took place last week at Sliutesbury, 
Mass. Asa Raymond and wife celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of their wedding-day. 

— The Emperor Napoleon will positively visit the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition. Six vessels will be sent to Cherbourg to 
escort him to England. 

— The French army on the peace footing is to consist o 
400.000 men, viz.: 23,414 officers, and 376.586 non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and men. 

— Col. Morse Cooper, one of the few surviving heroes of 
■Waterloo, has recently died in England. He was wounded at 
Bayonne and Waterloo. 

— A letter from Southwestern Missouri says it is not an 
uncommon tiling to find persons there who have not seen a 
newspaper in seven years! 

— The winter was very severe in Oregon. Many persons 
lost their lives by exposure to the cold, and large numbers of 
cattle and horses perished. 

— The New Orleans rebels can now test the story which 
their journals told a year ago, tliatGeu. Butler was a colored 
barber who once lived there. 

— Two interpreters have been engaged to show the tombs 
and monuments of Westminster Abbey to foreign visitors 
during the exhibition season. 

— Two Federal soldiers were poisoned at Paducah, Ky., the 
other day, by strychnine contained in apples, which were given 
to them by unknown persons. 

— The debt of Mexico to the allied powers is stated in round 
numbers as follows: To England, $75,000,000; to Spain, $10,- 
000,000; to France, $5,000,000 

— David R. Aitehison, the Missouri Senator, who gained an 
unhappy notoriety during the Kansas troubles, is said to be a 
private soldier in Price’s army. 

— The Honolulu Commercial Advertiser of Feb. 27 states 
that a great deal of excitement had been caused by the report¬ 
ed discovery of gold at Koolau. 


Plaster for Potatoes. 

In this section, we think plaster or gypsum a 
profitable dressing for potatoes. Sometimes it does 
little, if any, good: but again the effect is quite 
beneficial, and as the cost is slight, it is always 
worth while to sow a bushel or so per acre at the 
time, of planting, or after the potatoes are up. In 
some experiments of our own, not yet published, 
the effect of plaster was quite beneficial, especially 
in arresting the ravages of the disease. So says the 
Genesee Farmer. 

The Material for Water Pipes. 

Professor Silliman, Jr., of Yale College, 
replying to a question in the Springfield Republican, 
whether water may be conducted through lead 
pipes, for drinking and domestic purposes, with 
safety to health, replies that it may; and adds that, 
from pretty extensive inquiry and observation, he 
has bad the fact demonstrated that the waters of lakes 
and rivers do not, unless in so’ine exceptional cases, 
act on lead. The exceptional cases are those in 
which lime rubbish has been carelessly allowed to 
remain in the pipes used to convey lake or river 
water, lie remarks that it must not be assumed 
that what he has stated about the safety of lead 
pipes in other respects is applicable to spring water, 
which, a? a general rule, acts upon lead, producing 
a corrosion that is pregnaut with danger to health. 


Large Arrival of Grain a.t Buffalo — Geer 2,000,000 
Bushels in Port .— The Buffalo Courier of Monday morning 
(5th inst.) notices the arrival of a great fleet of grain-laden 
vessels from the upper lakes. The arrivals during Saturday 
and Sunday were constant, making a scene of the wildest 
activity. A jam at the mouth of the creek caused some dam¬ 
age, but nothing serious. Our authority says ;— The arrivals 
are by considerable the greatest ever known in Buffalo. We 
question whether any port in the world can parallel them. 
There are now in port about 210 vessels. They lie six deep 
from the foot of Main street to Bennett’s Elevator. The 
amount of grain is 2,100,000 bushels. Besides this there are 
some 40 vessels loaded with staves and lumber. One cause of 
this immense accumulation has been the up lake winds which 
have kept back the fleet cleared from Chicago on the lGth and 
17th ult., and allowed those clearing as late as the 28th to come 
in as early as the others. A flue south-west wind has brought 
the whole fleet handsomely to port in capital condition.” 


A II u messing Arrangement. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
describes the following method ol harnessing and 
unharnessing a horse to a single wagon:—In the 
first place, my harness is made with the collar open 
at the bottom, and no buckle, blit the hames are 
fastened to the collar, and there is one buckle to 
fasten them both. The tugs and hold-back straps 
are not uuhitched; tho lines lie over the dash, where 
they will not get under the horse’s feet: they may 
be unbuckled from the headstall, or remain with it, 
and all hang up together. I have a wooden hook, 
like an ox-bow, with half the length of one side cut 
off, so as to hook under the back saddle, collar’ aDd 
headstall. A cord is attached to the long end of the 
hook, and put up over a pulley, and through another 
pulley, and down to about three feet from one side 
of the horse. Unbuckle the belly-bands and the 
bam e-straps, put under the hook, pull all up, and 
make the cord fast to a small book at the side of the 
carriage house. A horse will soon learn to place 
himself back into the breeching, when the harness 
and shalts arc let down, three or lour buckles are 
fastened, and he is harnessed. 


A Rural Agent in Wayne Co., Mich., who has sent us 
nearly one hundred subscribers this year, thus writes in a letter 
just received :—“ You will Bee that my field is enlarging. It 
now takes in Illinois, (one of the subscribers being in that 
State.) Ifl thought my success in Riru.tL-ing was attributable 
to a peculiar faculty for obtaining subscribers, I might feel a 
little rain ; but when 1 hear the paper boasted of so much by 
others around St rather takes the starch out of me. and I con¬ 
clude I have not much to do with it, except to collect and for¬ 
ward. I now inclose pay for eight subscribers, who wish tho 
back numbers,” &e. Our frieud is too modest as to his instru¬ 
mentality in obtaining subscribers—for many pcojile who 
really like the Rural, would not become or continue subscri¬ 
bers unless invited to do so by just sucli a man. And it is to 
men of his stamp—those who act for, as well as believe in, the 
paper—that we are indebted for our present large and in¬ 
creasing circulation. Thanks to such, oil over the Loyal 
States, for their generous efforts ! 


Robbing Dees. 

Ens. Rural New-Yorker:—P lease tell us what is the 
rule or custom in regard to piratical bees. Must every man 
protect his own, or may a man whose stocks are robbed 
recover damages of the owner of tho robbers? —D. F. L., New¬ 
ark Valley, .v. K, 1862. 

This is a question that we have not known to be 
raised. As no guilt, or even negligence, can be 
charged to the owner, it would be improper, per¬ 
haps, to make him pay damages. 


A WORD FOR ROOTS 


Ens. Rural New-Yorker:— In this enlightened 
Nineteenth Century, 1 appeal to farmers in behalf 
of roots. The fertile prairies of the West and the 
rocky hillsides of New England each produce the 
cereals, and very properly, so loug as they don't 
crowd out the roots. When they do that they trans¬ 
gress their proper sphere and destroy the existing 
equilibrium. Witness ihe immense amount ol grain 
produced in the West the past, year. Providentially. 
Europe wants our surplus; probably she will not 
next season; perhaps never again. No. brother 
farmers, wheat is good, corn is good, but they are 
not the only things. A few acres of roots for home 
consumption should be raised on every farm. In 
behalf of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. I plead 
earnestly for roots. Fed as cattle are in winter, with 
hay and straw only, who, I ask, would not call it 
dry fodder? A peck of turnips, beets, or carrots fed 
to each animal would be pleasant to them, and 
profitable to their owner. 

Horses should, by all means, have carrots. They 
eat them without cutting, grow fat and sleek. 
Turnips cut up fine and fed to sheep in spring when 
they get tired of hay are ot great benefit. Piggy, 
too. likes roots, though like some other folks he 
prefers to have them cooked. As a means of pro¬ 
moting the health of stock they are unsurpassed, 
and at ihe risk of incurring the displeasure of the 
M. D.’s, I assert they are far superior to pills or 
physic. A strong argument in favor of roots is the 
great quantity that may be grown upon an acre as 
compared with other crops. True, it is some work 
to get down on the hands and to weed them when 
small, but then it tends highly to promote that 
almost extinct virtue, humility. Savages and bar¬ 
barians live without cultivating the soil; let us 
resemble them in this respect no longer. 

New Haven Co.. Conn., 1862. G. P. 


The Reliable and Poiti.ar Advertising Agency of 
Messrs. S. M. Pettingii.l & Co. has been removed from No. 
119 Nassau st., where it hu-s been located for many years, to 

elfoible oremises No. 37 Park Row, New York. AVe 
have ever found this urn, |i.o.i.^-___, ( ^ 

to note such evidence of enterprise and increasing prosperity 

ns is indicated by the removal If Publishers; and Advertisers 

would deal only with honest, responsible Agencies—and wo 

know of none more so than that of Messrs I’ettincill <Sc Co. 

—the interests of all parties would be protected and promoted, 

while the bogus concerns, which are the vampires of the press, 

would soon cease their swindling operations. 

—Messrs. S. M. Fkttexcill & Co., 87 Park How, New 
York, and 0 State st.. Boston, are Agents for the Rural Nf.w- 
Yorkkr. in those cities, and authorized to receive Advertise- 
uients and Subscriptions for us at our published rates. 


Facts for Bee-Keepers. 

In the Model Apiary belonging to an Apiarian 
Society at Nurstadt. In Germany, auaer tut, seepe* 
intondelict* of Mr. Langbein. twenty-six colonies in 
Dzierzon hives and managed on tho Dzierzon sys¬ 
tem, produced 1,300 11)9. of surplus honey in 1S57. 
Three colonies, belonging to Mr. IToffinann, pro¬ 
duced 180 lbs; and fourteen colonies belonging to 
one of his neighbors, produced more than 500 lbs. 

He who wishes to improve the bee pasturage of 
his neighborhood, should not neglect to plant maple, 
locust, chestnut and linden trees on his own prem¬ 
ises, and encourage others to follow his example. 
The tulip, poplar, sugar maple and horse chestnut 
make fine shade trees for towns and villages. 

Bees which are really dead, will always be found 
to have the proboscis protruding. "When this is not 
the case with bees apparently dead, they may be 
revived by sprinkling them with diluted honey or 
sugar-water, and placing them in a warm room. 


Value of Soot n* a Alanine. 

In response to an inquiry relative to the worth 
of soot as a manure, the Working Farmer replies: 

Its chief component is carbon, and in so divided 
a form as to be nearly equal to a solution iu water. 
As soot is formed on the side of a chimney, thou¬ 
sands of cubic feet of atmosphere are passing over 
it, much dilated by heat, and containing ammonia; 
this is absorbed by soot, its line carbon retaining 
the ammonia, and in a condition not defined by 
chemistry, but certainly known in practice to have 
high value. In England the soot from both coal 
and bituminous coal is habitually saved, and many 
farmers buy it largely. In this country, soot, in 
common with many other valuable substances, is 
wasted. Some English farmers use thousands ot 
bushels annually, and with great profit, applying 
twenty-five to fifty bushels per acre. Its great 
value, however, is for the compost heap, where it 
not only absorbs new quantities of ammonia, hut 
assists iu insuring that kind of decay of woody fiber 
known as trmacuacis, and arresting the putrid fer¬ 
mentation. which frequently is so violent as to cause 
the loss of much of tie volatile products, producing 
the condition known nsjlrefanging. Boot may also 
be used like other finely divided black powders, for 
dusting over young turnips and other plants infested 
with the turnip fly, and after performing this office, 
it will find its way into the soil. 


Western Rural Items — The Season is law. But little 
spring grain has been sown, comparatively. However, the 

usual amount will probably be put iu the ground.- The 

World's Horse Fair is to commence in Chicago the 2d day of 
September next and continue two weeks. Chas. D. Brag- 

don has been elected Secretary thereof.-Two hundred and 

forty dollars in premiums have been offered by the Blinois 
State Agricultural Society for the best reaper aud mower, 
the best reaper, the best mower, and the best heading ma¬ 
chine. Also, a valuable medal for the best grain binder, 
which can be readily attached to any ordinary reaper. The 
trial is to take place at Dixon, Ill., during the coming harvest, 
at a time to be fixed by the President. Entries must be made 
by the 15th of June.-It is getting to be the opinion here¬ 

away among intelligent apari&ns that Italian bees are a grand 
humbug.—o. d. u. 


gnquim.si anti gUmvm 


The Nf.w Law to Prevent Stock Running at Large — 
A subscriber in Cayuga county asks whether the new law in 
regard to cattle and other stock running in the highway is in 
operation now. or to take effect hereafter, snd adds:— ” We 
are very much troubled with unruly horses and cattle, and 
have hesitated to take them in charge, not knowing that Gov. 
Morgan had signed the bill and it bad actually become a law.' 
Wo believe the net referred to lias been duly approved by the 
Governor, hut as no lime is named in the hill for it to take 
effect, it could not be enforced until twenty days after its final 
passage, which must have been on or before the 23d of April, 
w hen the Legislature adjourned. We shall publish the act in 
full next week. 


UnderdraIning—(’tiring Hay. 

At the recent meeting of the Maine Agricultu¬ 
ral Society, various subjects were discussed. We 
copy the following from a reportof the proceedings: 

Unperiiraining. —Mr. Hayden had planted pars¬ 
nips directly over one of his drains, and upon pull¬ 
ing them up found them to be four feet and three 
inches in length, and three quarters of an inch in 
diameter where broken off If water stands in soil 
at a depth of six inches from the surface, the roots 
of plants can go down no further; they run off near 
the surface, and when dry weather comes on they 
dry up and the plant dies. Drainage is the remedy 
for this; it gives the roots of plants a chance to pen¬ 
etrate the soil, and consequently a more vigorous 
and healthy growth is obtained. The two great 
benefits to be obtained from underdrawing are:— 
1st. It gives two week3 to the length of the season, 
which in Maine is of great advantage, as it would 
enable us to raise plants now but seldom cultivated, 
2d. It prepares the soil in such a condition that 
plants stand the drouth much better than if not 
drained. 

Ccring Hay.— Mr. Barrows said, in regard to 
curing hay, he thought formers burnt their hay too 
much; let it have too much sun. He had traveled 
extensively in England, and in the misty climate of 
that country, where the sun was not seen for a num¬ 
ber of days in succession, they succeeded in having 
good hay. It was cured chiefly in the cocks, being 
put up in small bunches. Hay dried too much is 
I worthless; the straws should bend, hut not break. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Having seen a cor¬ 
respondence in a recent issue of your journal, from 
Mr. ¥m. P. Trimble, of Erie, Penn., relative to the 
hog distemper, raging with such fatal effect through¬ 
out various sections of the United States, and also 
having had some experience with said distemper in 
this immediate section of the country, where fearful 
inroads have been made upon the property of swine 
raisers, I take the liberty to pen a tew lines relative 
to our treatment, which has been attended thus far 
with entirely satisfactory results. 

We take the position, that when a hog is attacked 
with the aforesaid disease it will surely die. and 
our experience up to this time has confirmed this 
opinion. But in every instance where pitch tar has 
been administered to the hogs, the disease has been 
arrested, at least in all instances that have come 
under our observation, or to our knowledge, and 
we are firmly of the opinion that the above remedy 
is a sure preventive, if not a cure. The above med¬ 
icine is prepared in tbe following manner:—Two 
tablespoonfuls of tar to a pint of boiling water. 
When thoroughly melted, mix with half a pail of 
bran, and then fill the pail with milk. This makes 
a sufficient dose for six hogs. J. J. Kellogo. 

Dwight, Ill. 1862. 


Rules ofthh New York Pork Market. —Will some of the 
Rural readers have the goodness to publish the rules for pack¬ 
ing pork for the New York market — size of barreL quantity of 
salt, aud what constitutes tness, one hog, prime, and clear? 
Also, the size of kegs for lard. Give u? the rules in detail, 
aud much oblige—H H. Kendall , 2V. Y., 1862. 


Shokt-Hokns from Kentucky—Mr. Conger’s Herd. —We 
learn that Mr. J. R. Page, of Cayuga, passed through this city 
eastward, a few days ago, with about thirty Short-Horns, 
recently purchased of Mr. R. A Alexander, of Kentucky, 
for Hon. A. B. Conger. Wald berg. Rockland Co., N. Y’. A 
very fine lot of animals, we are assured. With this addition, 
Mr. C’.'s Short-Horn herd numbers over one hundred cows 
aud heifers, and lie has bulls in proportion to requirements 
for breeding. Mr. Conger also has herds of Ayrshires and 
Devons, a flock of South-Down sheep, and quite a number of 
Thorough-bred horses. Waldberg must be an interesting 
place for breeders, and other admirers of improved stock, to 
visit. 


Power Wanted. — I wish to be informed through the 
Rural what is the best power and means, except steam or 
water power, to raise water 30 to 40 feet from a well, in quan¬ 
tity sufficient for farm slock, and to saw fire wood, with force 
to run a circular saw 20 inches in diameter? Also, the cost, 
aud where to be obtained? —A SuiiSCkiiikk, &:Jiookraft , Kal- 
amaioo Co- Mich., 1S62. 


Seeding to Clover.— I have a very poor piece of light, 
sandy soil, which 1 want to get down to clover as soon as pos¬ 
sible* but it is BO very poor 1 am doubtful about its taking, 
and shall loose my seed. 1 wish Rural readers would inform 
me how I can get this clorered in the shortest time and at least 
expense. It is now perfectly barren, Rnd when dry , tbe wind 
blows it. about like snow. Nut far from this field 1 have a bed 
of muck. Will it do to draw this on during summer, aud 
plow it in in the fall, sowing winter rye, and elovenng? The 
barn-lard manure is needed more for other parts of the farm. 
—S., West Junius, 2V. J'.. 1S02. 


Livingston Countt Ag. Society. — At a recent meeting of 
the managers of this Society, it was decided to hold the next 
Annual Fair on the 25th and 26th of September, at Geneseo. 
Some important amendments were made to the premium list, 
which has been much enlarged, and most of the premiums 
advanced. A committee was appointed to procure a new and 
superior diploma. There is talk of having u Mowing Match, 
a Sheep Shearing, and a Horse Show next month. YVe are 
glad to note these evidences of the progressive spirit which 
animates the members of the Society. 


Garget —Can yon give any cun' for this complaint 4 I have 
two valuable milch cows that have been affected with this 
disease for the last glx months. My neighbors call it the gar¬ 
get, While milking, the milk flows thick—no blood—in fact, 
it looks maturated 1 would he greatly obliged if you, or any 
of your readers, could give a cure.—W , Big Falls, JY. Y. 

The Rural of March 15, a copy of which has been mailed 
to your address, contains the information you desire. 


Tub Perry and Castile Ag. Societt held its annual meet¬ 
ing a few days ago. It was numerously attended by the right 
class of men, aud the best spirit prevailed. The following 
officers were elected: President — Thomas J. Patterson. 
Vice President—George E. Pierce. Secretary— J. S Sanford. 
Treasure, —R. C. Mordoff. Directors— R- W. Brigham. Samuel 
Waldo, A. Palmer, S. D. Tabor. L. H. Beardsley, h. B.Crego. 


Mr. Chamberlin said he was sure too much sun 
injured hay. lie did not care how tight a barn was 
—his own’was double-boarded and clap-boarded, 
but was well ventilated, there being from twelve to 
fifteen square feet of ventilation always open. Was 
careful to have his hay well trod dow n when mowed 
away. 

Mr. Martin thought three or four hours’ sun was 
amply sufficient for clover hay, if about half of the 
heads were turned before it was cut, if it was mown 
after the dew was off, and putin the barn at noon, 
or when hot Last year he had five Ions of clover 
hay, which, after being cut, had stood in the cock 
five days through dull weather. The hired men 
opened'it. and because it looked green they spread 
it out very thin, and it was not worth half price. It 
was dama’ged greatly by the sun. 


R. Mbatyard, Ellicott, Erie Co., N. Y .—The subject matter 
of your inquiry was discussed iu the last issue of the Rural. 


“Now, 1 hold that no one would think of slaughtering an 
animal for food which was at the time in a perfectly healthy 
state; for excessive fat is a disease of itself.” &c. 

Your “ hold,” friend “ E. M. P.,” has a very uncer¬ 
tain tenure; for people do think of slaughtering 
cattle, sheep, and swine, when in a perfectly healthy 
condition. And I repeat the axiom with emphasis , 
as being entirely practicable: for it is practiced per¬ 
haps not as much as it should be: but still it is prac¬ 
ticed with more profit than that practice which 
creates “ excessive fat, which is a disease of itself.” 
The moment the animal passes from the healthy 


A. L. Hoxie, Wheatland , Mich .— We answer Tex to your 
various inquiries as to Flower Seed. Correspondence, etc. 
Will respond concerning the culture of onions in our next 
number, if possible.__ 

CRiiinixo Horses. — Seeing an inquiry in the Rural for 
curing horses of cribbing. I will give you one that has been 
very successful Take a large size fence wire and stretch 
across the stall, six inches above the top of the manger, and 
the horse will always bite on that, being the first object his 
nose touches. A very few trials will cure him.—G. A. Brady, 
La Sails Co., Illinois , 1862. 


Rkad tuk New Advertisements in this paper. Among 
them are several important and seasonable announcements. 
Tho machines and implements — such as Tiffany’s Tile 
Machine, We&ti.yshouAB & Co.’s Boise Powers, Thrashers, 
Clover Machines, &c., and the Corn and Bean Planters adver¬ 
tised—will of course attract the attention of farmers and 
others interested. 











In about five or sis* weeks after flowering, when 
the leaves are dead, the bulbs may be taken up, 
dried, and packed away in paper for fall planting. 
If the bed is wanted for other flowers, they may be 
removed in three weeks after flowering, the flower 
stem cut otf. and the bulbs laid on a dry bed and 
covered with a little earth until tho leaves have 
ripened, when they should be packed away as before 
recommended. 

Many persons ordering Hyacinths from the seeds¬ 
men and nurserymen entertain the idea that none 
but the double ones are desirable. This is not the 
The value of this flower depends principally 
upon the form of the spike and the arrangement ot 
the single flowers or tells upon the flower stem. 
The truss of bloom or spike should be pyramidal, 
and the flowers close enough to entirely conceal the 
stalk. 

The early Phloxes, pYOcutribens and perfoliata , are 
interesting at this time, and the former is quile 
lively, and worthy of a little more notice than it 
receives. 

The JonquUls are in full flower, and the early 
varieties of Narcissus, but of these and the early 
Tulips we design to speak more particularly in 
the next number. 

The following description and engraving of an 
early spring flower, the Adonis vernalis, we take 
from Morey's Magazine: 


moisture in the air from condensing on tho bloom. 
A dry freeze rarely, if ever, destroys the bloom. As 
good a bearing orchard as I know is out on the open 
prailio with a full exposure to tho north-west, but 
with a row of high trees on the east side. Here is 
the whole secret. The high trees keep oil’the sun in 


a private collection, besides alarge number of exhib¬ 
itors who had some choice things, which added greatly 
to the beauty of the whole. Mr. MknakD always 
has exhibited, and he has done much to educate the 
taste for really first class plants, by exhibiting speci¬ 
mens of all kinds, from the most rare and cqstly exo¬ 
tic to the natives of our woods, grown as beautiful 
and symmetrical as it is possible. Sir. Buchanan's 
collection of new and rare plants was very fine.and 
added much to the interest of the exhibition. For 
his magnificent display of Orchids, the Society 
awarded him a special premium; the Oncidium 
papilio, or Butterfly Orchid, was very singular, 
showing what strange forms these plants assume. 

From Mr. Bearnes, a very large and choice col¬ 
lection at really specimen plants; a Cyanophyllum 
magnifenm. eight feet high, with a perfectly straight 
stem and clothed from top to bottom with the most 
gorgeous foliage, each leaf from twenty to thirty 
inches in length and from six to tep inches wide, 
with its singular outside rib near the margin of the 
leaf, having the appearance of the richest cut velvet. 
No description can convey any idea of this plant, 
and this is only one of his vast number of rare 
'plants, 160 in all. His conservatories are the finest 
in the country, and he is now building a new one to 
flower the queen of flowers, the Victoria regia, intro¬ 
ducing many new and novel improvements of his 
own designing. 

From Mr. Hoyt there were some 
excellently grown specimens of green¬ 
house plants, showing the skill of his 


Ens. Rural, New-Yorker.—M uch is said of the 
brilliant stucco whitewash on the east of the Presi¬ 
dent's house at Washington. The following is a 
recipe for making it. with some additional improve¬ 
ments learned by experiment: 

Take half a bushel of nice, unslaked lime, Blake 
it with boiling water, covering it during the pro¬ 
cess, to keep in the steam. Strain the liquor through 
a small selve or strainer, and add to it a pock of 
clean salt, previously well dissolved in warm water; 
three pounds of ground rice, mixed to a thin paste, 
and stirred in boiling hot; half a pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting, and a pound of clean glue, which 
has been previously dissolved by first soaking it well 
and then hanging it over a slow fire, in a small ket¬ 
tle within a larger one, filled with water. Add five 
gallons of hot water to the whole mixture, stir it 
well, and let it stand a few days covered from the 
dirt. It should be put on quite hot: for this purpose 
it can be kept in a kettle on a portable furnace. 

It is said that about, one pint of this mixture will 
cover a square yard upon the outside of a house, if 
properly applied. Brushes, more or less fine, may 
bo used, according to the neatness of the job 
required. It retains iis brilliance for many years. 
There is nothing ot the kind that will compare with 
it, either for outside or inside walls. Coloring mat¬ 
ter may be put in, and made of any shade you like. 
Spanisli brown, stirred in. will make a red or pink, 
more or 


Tiierk is no danger, at least for many years to 
come, that people will give tbeir orchards more 
care than they require, or more than will be profit¬ 
able. With some exceptions here and there, and 
the number is increasing, the orchards of the coun¬ 
try are neglected sadly. Line upon line and pre¬ 
cept upon precept seem to be needed to convince 
people that trees require attention and good culture. 
The following from a venerable horticulturist of 
the "West, Dr. Kexmcott. will have much weight 
w ith those who know the “old doctor:” 

If you get nearly all the roots 


case. 


How to Plant 
of a tree in good condition, you need remove very 
little if any top. If short of root, then shorten in 
or cutback the new growth, to compensate for loss 
of root; and do the same if the head of your tree 
needs forming, shaping—remembering always that 
leaf-producing branches, or top, is as essential to 
growth as roots. 

I will now suppose that your trees arc nicely 
heeled in—and you should heel them in when you 
get them, even if to be planted in half an hour— 
and that your well-prepared ground has been 
measured and stoked off, at proper distances apart, 
for the trees; the next, work is to plant them right! 
and be in no hurry about the work. 

But lam lorgetting the distances. And this is really 
a question 1 would gladly ignore—my own ideas and 
practice being so much at variance with others, and 
especially eastern ore bar (lists. There is a wide dif¬ 
ference in the growth of varieties of the same 
species of fruit tree; and there should be a ditler- 
ence in the space given them: Take the apple for 
example: a yellow Bellflower will soon occupy, and 
really needs, double the space ever required by a 
Hawthornden, Lady Apple, or Pucbess of Olden¬ 
burg; and, to a greater or less extent, this holds 
good all through the list. Yet, eastern men tell you 
to plant apple trees forty to fifty feet apart! and 
some few western men follow suit; w r hile others say 
sixteen to thirty-two feet only. Both are, in part, 
right enough. At the east, the large spaces are 
needed lor other crops; and dense plantations are 
not demanded, as here, by the climate and meteor¬ 
ology. and especially high winds sweeping over 
treeless plains. 1 am. therefore, one of those advo¬ 
cating close planting in tile prairies. I would 
rather idant close, and cut away half when too 


less deep, according to quantity, A deli¬ 
cate tinge of this is very pretty for inside walls. 
Finely pulverized common clay, well mixed with 
Spanish brown before it is stirred into tho mixture, 
makes it a lilac color. Lampblack, in moderate 
quantities, makes a slate color, very suitable for 
the outside of buildings. Yellow ochre stirred in 
makes a yellow wash; but chrome goes further, aud 
makes a prettier color. It would be best to experi¬ 
ment on a shingle and let it dry. 

I am told green must not be mixed with lime; the 
lime destroys the color, and the color has an effect 
on the whitewash which makes it crack and peal. 
When walls have been badly smoked, and you wish 
to have them a clean white, it is. well to squeeze 
indigo plentifully through a bag into the water you 
use before it is stirred into the whole mixture. If a 
larger quantity than five gallons is wanted, the 


SorticuUnval gotesi 


five years; for those ot small growth it is more than 
will ever be needed. But in a small orchard, of 
mixed sorts —unless you are determined to devote 
your orchard to fruit alone —it is well enough to 
give all your trees all the space they will occupy 
when thirty or forty years old, or else plant with 
the intention of cutting out half when crowded; for 
it is inconvenient to plant and cultivate at different 
distances in the same plat. Perhaps we may say. 
the extremes for apple trees should he ELxteen to 
twenty feet when in squares, and half intended to 
he sacrificed; and thirty to forty feet where all are 
to remain, and all, or nearly all, are of large-grow¬ 
ing sorts. In quincunx, or diagonal plantations, a 
less space will do; for you will have broad diagonal 
spaces l'or the wagon and plow, and the trees a better 
chance to expand, in proportion to measurement by 
acre. 

Cultivation. —Fruit trees need as much cultiva¬ 
tion as corn and potatoes, and should have it — not 
for one year or five, but forever—or as long as they 
pay for it in fruit. But the cultivation should not 
be continued too late in the summer, lest a late and 
consequently immature wood-growth should ensue. 
This caution is especially called for in relation to all 
tender-wooded sorts, like the peach and pear. You 
can raise any kind of hoed crop you please among 
fruit trees. Beaus, potatoes, vines, roots, Ac., best; 
and corn good when not shading the young trees 
too much. 

Never “seed down” a young orchard. Never 
let one of the forage “ grasses ” get a foothold in it. 
It is next to impossible to keep down “blue grass’’ 
and “June grass” when once established jn an old 
orchard. Red clover is sometimes admissible, to 
check a too luxuriant wood-growth, in deep, rich 
loam. “Small grains” never. A crop ot rye, 
barley, oats, or wheat, is worse than “file blight” 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — Inclosed you will 
find some recipes for Cakes, Cookies, Ac., which, if 
you deem worth while, please publish. Perhaps 
they tuny be of some benefit to a few of your numer¬ 
ous readers. 

Good Cookies witiiout Eggs.—O ne cup sugar; 
one cup cream; half cup butter; one teaspoon sale- 
ratus; a little caraway seed; flour to roll. 

Plain Fried Cakes.—O ne cup sugar; two eggs; 
one cup sour milk; one teaspoon saleratus; four 
tablespoons butter; flour to roll. 

Cheap Cake.— One cup sugar; three eggs; one 
teaspoon saleratus; one cup sour cream; three cups 
flour; one. teaspoon extract of lemon. 

Soft Gingerbread.—F our eggs; one cap mo¬ 
lasses; half cup butter; one cup sour cream; one 


spring, aller tin* cola .March winds are over; see uie urea 
removed, yourself, and it’ a few very fine ones only are desired, 
take up purt of a ball with them; prepare the ground for llieir 
reception carefully; give the holes at least double the circum¬ 
ference that you have seen for a tree; then, not going to the 
subsoil, place the tree with the ball slightly elevated above 
tire surface of the ground; keep the ground around stirred 
and mulched during the hot months, and. lake my word for 
it, you will uot see your trees languish or die. If only A few 
strong, quick-growing evergreens are wanted, and especially if 
the soil be poor, select tire Austrian or Scotch Pines. Our 
evergreens are more injured hy the raw winds than by the 
intense cold but the two varieties of pines above mentioned 
will defy any weather, aud will grow on the most exposed 
situations. Everybody knows that the Norway Fir is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and improves with age in this respect, contrast 
ing very lavornbly with the Balsam Fir, which unfortunately 
often looks shabby with age The European Silver Fir is 
another whose hardiness is undoubted; it is a slow grower 
when young, hut after becoming established, oftentimes 
grows into one of the noblest of trees. The Hemlock, 
although succeeding better in moist soils, grows well on the 
banks of the Hudson. Tho Red Cedar, although not often 
offered by the nurserymen, and of very slow growth, Is able 
to stand any winter. It uufortuuately browns at the time when 
we most desire to see it green lu enumerating, the Arbor 
Vita; must not be overlooked; and wo think l.y all odds the 
Siberian has most claims to attention; of die Golden, tho less 
said the better. 


but is rarely seen, except in the choice collections of 
amateur cultivators. It well deserves a place, how¬ 
ever. in every garden, not only on account of the 
brilliancy ot its large yellow flowers, but for tbeir 
earliness, appearing immediately after the frost 
leaves the ground, forming beautiful tufts of foliage, 
and producing a profusion of blossoms when there 
are lew uther flowers to cheer the advent of early 
spring- Our engraving represents the size of the 
flower, and the neat foliage of the plant. 

Its cultivation is very simple. The roots are 
tuberous, and they should be divided and replanted 
in the autumn. It does not require any particular 
soil, but flourishes well under ordinary garden cul¬ 
ture, in a situation exposed to the sun. It grows 
about six inches high. It may be also raised from 
seed, which should be sown as soon as gathered, as 
they lie in the soil a long time before they vegetate. 
It should find a place in every collection of hardy 
plants. 


To Detect Explosive Coal Oil. — Many disas¬ 
ters having been occasioned by the use of explosive 
coal oil, the following recipe for ascertaining 
whether or not the article is explosive, may not be 
out of place:—Pour a small quantity into a saucer 
and bring a lighted match slowly down to it. If 
explosive, the oil will blaze and flush up almost like 
powder; if'not explosive, it will not burn at all. The 
latter only is safe lor use. The very light coal and rock 
oils should be used with great caution for burning 
in lamps, as they are much more volatile, and 
equally as dangerous as the old explosive lamp 
mixtures of alcohol aud turpentine. The burning 
oils which are most commonly used now are of a 
much lower specific gravity than those that were in 
common use about eighteen months ago. They are 
quite c heap, clear, free from tho fetid smell of old 
coal oils, and not so liable to smoke; but one pint of 
the old brandy-colored oil gave as much light as a 
quart of the clear, light oil. 


strawberry wine. 

In response to Charles S. Fitiitan, I wish to 
say that I am not in possession of Sir. Sims’ process 
of manufacture. And this gives me opportunity to 
say that I have since received a sample of this wine 
from that gentleman. It is excellent in flavor. Its 
aroma is such us odIv the strawberry can yield. It 
is a very pleasant, and I should think would become 
a popular, wine. The only fault that could be found 
with it is, that it is too sweet, except for a lady’s 
wine. This, of course, can be remedied. Indeed, 
age modifies it. 

On page 47, current volume of the Rural, will be 
found a recipe given me by Mr. Brush, an expe¬ 
rienced wine manufacturer, which may he regarded 
as worthy of confidence. 


The Cedar of Lebanon, to those who desire 
more of a collection, is thought to be the finest evergreen of 
Europe." 

Where large trees are transplanted. the advice to secure a 
hall of earth U well, but many, to obtain a ball ot' earth 
around the main stem, sacrifice the greater portion of the 
feeding roots, which extend beyond this carefully-preserved 
ball. In transplanting young evergreens from the nursery, 
it is only necessary to take up without injuring the roots 
materially, and keep them moist until they arc transplanted. 


In-Door Gardening. —As this is at present so much patron¬ 
ized. and 88 the taste for having our rooms ornamented with 
plnnts is so much extended of late, I must say a word or two 
on the plan I adopt, and which afford* me the gratification of 
having a constant supply of flowers from December until Uio 
genial spring ushers in the many welcome plants and shrubs 
which furnish our vases withculllowere. Atth Is moment I have 
my rooms decorated with some very fine specimens of hya¬ 
cinths. tulips, aud lily of the valley, which si r this dull season 
are much admired by all who see them. I have a very small 
green-house heated by a stove, aud into this I bring the pots 
containing the bulbs or other plnnts in succession; the rear 
of my house is In a northern aspect, so that in winter w e 
seldom have the benefit of the rays of the sun. In October, 

I obtained the bulbs, &e., and had them potted in compost, 
aud thru plunged into a bed and covered with coal ashes and 
cinders. I let them remain under earth for about five weeks, 
and theu pluced them in a cool frame, aud after a short time I 
took them into the green-house, where they very soon began 
to show signs of bloom. On the 22d of last month, I had a 
very fine box of lily of the valley in full blossom in the draw¬ 
ing room, t quite agree with my namesake “E. A. M.,'' 
“ that a little more or less water, air, aud light, are just the 
very things upon which depend the diU'creuce between beau¬ 
tiful. healthy flowers, or poor,scraggy,Ill-conditioned plants;” 
but I don’t tluuk that any amount of care will afford the same 
style of piauts or flowers grown in a room, as you have if you 
possess the advantage of plenty of light, air, and a nice grow¬ 
ing atmosphere. Every oue cannot indulge in a miniature 
stove, but to those really caring to have a supply of flowers 
for their rooms early in the season, the advantage of a green¬ 
house heated by a stoie is decidedly tier better than any 
amount of care one can bestow in a sitting room. The great 
desideratum is to preserve the air cells or lungs of the plants 
tree from dust or vuioke, •See., aud in a greeu-house you can 
give them a shower-bath with a syringe every morning, which 
effects this object. In a sitting room this would not be possi¬ 
ble, nor could we often afford sufficient space for a plant case. 
Certainly there arc many persons who could not devote suffi¬ 
cient time or means to the care or erection of a green-house, 
and in this instance the plant case must be useful; but I 
should say that one which would contain as many plants as 
are described by “ E. A. M. ” would be nearly as large as a 
green house of a moderate size.— Gardeners' Chronicte. 


NOTES IN THE GARDEN 


Plum or Cherry Charlotte. — Stone a quart 
of ripe plums or cherries, and stew them with one 
pound of Brown sugar, then cut slices of buttered 
bread and lay them around the sides and in the bot¬ 
tom of a deep dish, pour in the fruit boiling hot, 
cover close, and set away to cool gradually. When 
cold, servo with sweet cream.— Eliza S-, Phila¬ 

delphia. N. Y.. 1862. 


Although the winter was so mild and favorable, 
the season at the present time is more backward 
than usual. The early spring flowers are coming 
into bloom slowly, and it is somewhat difficult to 
realize that a week of May has already passed. 

The Pansies are peculiarly beautiful this season, 
the cold, moist spring being adapted to their full 
development, while they are every year being cul¬ 
tivated more generally. The German blotched and 
mottled varieties are move hardy, we think, than the 
English, though the latter give more perfect flowers 
according to florists’ rules. The former are of a com¬ 
pact habit, and every way better adapted io general 
culture. Nothing is more showy in the spring than 
a bed of these Tansies, and in the cool weather of 
autumn they flower again most abundantly. Those 
who sow Pansy seed and have only a few small 
flowers in tho heat of the summer, must not be dis¬ 
couraged, but wait patiently for autumn showers, 
when they may be agreeably disappointed. A cool 
and rather shady situation is best for this flower, 
but it will bloom freely 


CURRANT PLANTATIONS. 

The ease and certainty with which currants are 
grown in the West, renders it important that the 
Western Rural readers should be reminded of tho 
profit which attends its culture, and that now is an 
excellent, indeed, the time, to plant. 

1 visited Jxo. Pekiam. Esq., on the hanks of the 
Calumet River, the other day, and while traversing 
his grounds we came upon a plantation of currants. 
“You cultivate currants, I see?’’ “Yes, sir,” he 
replied; “my crop last year brought me two dollars 
and a half per bushel as an average price. And 
they yield abundantly.” 

lie plants the Red Dutch for market. For a white 
variety he grows the White Dutch. He regards 
these as the only two varieties worthy attention. I 
noticed he had been extending his plantation. 


Goon Ginger Cookies.— Three cups of molas¬ 
ses; two teaspoons of alum; three tablespoons of 
saleratus; two teaspoons of ginger; eighteen toble- 
spr^ms of melted butter; twelve tablespoons of hot 
water. Mix soft and bake in a quick oven. 


Honey Sirup. —I am anxious to know how to 
make honey sirup. The ingredients are white 
sugar, cream tartar and water. Will some one 
please giv^ me a recipe? —A Subscriber’s Wife, 
Chicago, III., 1862. 


CHAPTERS FROM MY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Shelter.— D. P. Wieu, an extensive orchardist 
of Lacon, Illinois, writes me: “I have been looking 
over the directions in your catalogue about planting 
aud managing fruit trees, and think they are well 
enough except in the matter of protection. Here I 
must differ; and if twenty years among fruit trees is 
of any account. I am sure that protecting orchards 
by screens or belts on the west or north-west will 
produce great loss rather than benefit. For the past 
ten years, especially, I have been noticing it, and 
have uniformly found that where an orchard had a 
full, fair north-west exposure^ it produced the most 
fruit Our ow» orchards have every exposure, so 
we have a fair chance to judge. Never was this 
more plainly shown than last year. Our orchards 
where thus exposed had from half a crop to a full 
crop.” Leaving it to be inferred that when fully 
sheltered on the north-west there was a very poor 
crop. Mr. W. continues: “ As a general rule, when 
we have a late frost in the spring, the wind is in the 
north-west, and with a fair exposure it keeps the 


Strawberry Wine.—'W ill E. Sims, of Indiana, 
please give his recipe for Strawberry Wine through 
the Rural, for the benefit of its many readers?— 
W. F. S., Camden, N. T., 1862. 


in any situation in the spring 

and autumn. 

The Hyacinths are now in full flower, and a little 
past tbeir prime. They have been quite good this 
season, and though the weather has been cool we 
have had no injurious frosts. We take notes of sev¬ 
eral tine varieties, but there are so many good ones, 
and so few who plant bulbs, it is hardly worth while 
to enumerate. 

Good Hyacinths may be raised in any ordinary 
loamy soil. If the garden soil is heavy clay, then 
remove a portion, and add good sandy loam from 
the woods. 

The latter part of October is ihe best time to 
make Hyacinth beds, which should be from three 
to four feet wide. Set the bulbs from six to eight 
inches apart each* way, and four inches deep. It is 
a good plan to surround the bulb, when setting, 
with a little clean sand. Before winter sets in cover 
the bed with leaves, or a little straw or litter. 


Cream Cake.— Four cups flour; three cups sugar; 
one cup butter; one cup sour cream; one teaspoon¬ 
ful of saleratus; five eggs. This will make a nice 
jelly cake.— Mrs, E. H. B. 


This Society held its regular Spring Exhibition 
on the 23d, 24th and 25th ult., at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. It was the largest and best dis¬ 
play ever made by the Society, all the contributions 
being choice, and worthy of exhibition in any part 
of the world. There was no rubbish, which is often 
sent to fill up. Each plant would bear careful 
inspection as an individual specimen, and all showed 
a marked improvement in the care bestowed upon 
them. The largest and most prominent exhibitors 
were L. Menand, of Albany, aud Isaac Buchanan, 
of New York, as Commercial Gardeners; while 
Henry M. Bearnks, Esq., of Williamsburgh, L. I., 
and James Hoyt, Esq., of Astoria, L. I., R. L. 
Stuart, Esq., New York, and W. C. Langley, 
Esq., Bay Ridge, had each a magnificent display for 


[SPECIAL xotice.] 

There is so use Talking about any other Saleratus 
except D. B. Dk Land & Co.’s Chemical Saleratus. It is just 
the thin*: that every good housekeeper needs. It Is unadul¬ 
terated, and is perfectly healthy and nutritious, aud give* 
immense satisfaction to all who have used it. It is also 
uniform in quality and hi its results, which is a very desirable 
quality In any chemical compound. It is manufactured aud 
for sale at wholesale by the proprietors, at Fairport, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., and for sale by all retail dealers in the country, 
and by all reliable wholesale dealers in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Milwaukee. 
Grand Rapids, &c., &c. 


Nswbcrch Bay HoaTicrLTCRAL Society.— The following 
ore the officers of this Society for the present year, as we learn 
from the Horticulturist .- President— II. W. Sakuka.vt, Esq, 
rice Presidents-O. S. 4 Hathaway. Robert Sterling. Record 
ing Secretary —Eugene W. Gray. Corresponding Secretary— 
J. C. Reunison. Treasurer —Alfred Post. Executive Com¬ 
mittee —Daniel Smith, J. H. H. Chapman. Charles Dubois. W. 
D. Barnes, Enoch Carter, Daniel T. Weed, J. F. Van Vort, 
Henry Cornell, J. M. Barrett, T. H. Roe. 







THE WOMEN AND THE WAR, 


w A horseman brave supports my blade, 
The weapon of a freeman made; 

For him I shine—for liim I'll wade 
Through blood and death—Hurrah!" 

Yes, m,y good sword, I still am free, 

And fond affection bear to thee, 

As if thou wert betrothed to me, 

My first dear bride—Hurrah! 

“ Soldier of freedom, then I'm thine; 

For thee alone my blade shall shine,— 
When, soldier, shall I call thee mine, 
Joined In the field! 1 —Hurrah!'' 

Soon shall our bridal morn arise: 

When the shrill trumpet's summons flies, 
And red guns flash along" the slues, 

Well join our hands—Hurrah.' 

“O, sacred union! Haste away, 

Ye tardy moments of delay,— 

I long, my bridegroom, for the day 
To be thy bride—Hurrah!” 

Then why cling to the scabbard—why; • 
Thou messenger of destiny, 

So wild, so fond of battle cry, 

Why cling'st thou there?—Hurrah! 

“ Though fond in battle fields to serve, 

I hold myself in dread reserve 
The cause of Freedom to preserve,— 

For this 1 stay—Hurrah!” 

Then still in narrow compass rest; 

Ere a long space thou shalt be blest. 
Within my anient grasp comprest, 

Ready for fight—Hurrah! 

“ Oh, let me not too long await; 

I love the gory field of fate, 

Where death's rich roses grow elate 
In bloody blooms—HurrahP 

Then forth! quick from the scabbard fly, 
Thou treasure of the soldier’s eye,— 
Come, to the sAme of slaughter hie, 

Thy cherished home—Hurrah! 

O, glorious thus in nuptial tie 
To wed beneath heaven's canopy! 

Bright as a sunbeam of the sky 
Glitters your bride—Hurrah! 

Forth, then, thou messenger of strife, 
Thou German soldier’s plighted wife; 

Who feels not renovated life 
When clasping thee?—Hurrah! 

While in thy scabbard at thy side, 

I seldom gazed on thee, my bride; 

Now heaven has bid us ne'er divide,— 
Forever joined—Hurrah! 

Then glowing to my lips I’ll press, 

And all my ardent vows confess; 

O, cursed be be beyond redress 
Who'd thee forsake—Hurrah! 

Let joy sit on thy polish’d eyes, 

While glancing sparkles flashing rise,— 

Our marriage day dawns in the skies, 

My bride of steel—Hurrah! 

Penfield, Mon. Co., N. Y . 1862. J. 


At the very beginning of the present unholy 
rebellion, the patriotism of Northern women was 
made apparent in a thousand channels. No labor 
so severe, no task so arduous, no danger so great, no 
sacrifice bo momentous, but Northern mothers, 
wives, and sisters, proved equal to the duties 
imposed, !be hardships encountered, and the offer¬ 
ings demanded, in the defence of Liberty and Law, 
Numberless incidents exhibiting this disposition 
have passed under observation. It has been our 
desire to place them on record, and we now offer 
the following to show that the females of to-day are 
worthy of the same high honors so proudly awarded 
to the mothers and daughters of the Revolution: 

The Heroine 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

LINES “ON A LOCK OF HAIR 


[Written for MorjTe’f. Rural New-Yorker ] 

CARL THEODOR KORNER. 


[Written for Moore’B Rural New-Yorker.] 

WHERE SHALL I GO EXCEPT TO THEE? 


Tms little lock of silken hair, 

Tia but a simple tiling, • 

And yet to every slanging thread 
A thousand memories cling. 

It speaks to me of blighted hopes, 

Of hearts left sad and lone, 

And of a dreary, aching void 
Within the walls of home. 

Oft as the rosy morning dawns 
I strain my eyes to see 
Her fairy form, and iist to hear 
Sweet tones of childish glee. 

She comes not, and the days seem long, 
Her fond caress I miss. 

The pressure of her little band : 

Her fervent, good night kiss 

This little lock of sunny hair 
I gaze on it with tears. 

And yet my saddened spirit looks 
Beyond the flight of years, 

When I the little one shall meet— 

If 1 but live aright— 

In that fair land where flowers ne’er fade. 
And where death leaves no blight. 
Republic, Ohio, 1882. 


The following sketch of the renowned young 
German poet and soldier, Ivor.ver, together with 
one or two of his stirring battle songs, will, I trust, 
not be unacceptable to your readers, especially as 
at this time there 


tlY MISS M. HOUSE 


That blest retreat, the throne of prayer, 
I'll turn iny weary footsteps there. 

Thy presence, Loru, I’ll humbly seek, 
And place my oilering at Thy feet; 

A heart with tears of sorrow stained, 
Words that proceed from lips unfeigned. 
For when the heart has weary grown 
Of earthward joys, which lately shone, 
Of hollow friendship, coldly free, 

Where shall 1 go except to Thee? 

Lord, make me humble; keep, I pray 
My feet from stumbling in the way; 

From fashion's high and haughty mien, 
From pleasure’s dazzling, gilded sheen. 
From every gay enchantment given 
To lure me from the path to heaven,— 
When these temptations compass me, 
Where shall I go except to Thee? 

And may my footsteps never stray 
From the Strait Gate and Narrow Way, 
Ne’er found in any way but this, 

Which leads to joy and happiness. 

And when the blessed Rest draws nigh, 
And we lay these pilgrim vestments by, 
Grant me that Rest,—to me allot 
A crown of glory which fadeth not. 
Gatlin, Chemung Co.. N Y , 1862. 


arc so many of the brave court try- 
men of Korner found in the army of the Union, 
fighting in the same good cause of freedom and 
patriotism to which the young poet-soldier sacri¬ 
ficed his life. Resides, among the soldiers of our 
own country there are many of her first literary 
men and students, who have entered her service in 
this the hour of peril. To these sons of genius who 
have thus heroically girded on the sword at the call 
of duty, this battle song of a noble compatriot will 
lie a fitting memento. 

Carl Theoper KorxEr was born in Dresden, 
September 23d. 1791, and was the son of an honora¬ 
ble counselor of appeals. In early life, Theodor 
was considered of a feeble constitution, and his 
course of study was retarded on that account; but, 
by the practice of gymnastic exercises, he soon 
overcame this feebleness, and became one of the 
roost expert in swimming, in riding, and as a fencer. 
With increasing bodily health and strength, he 
devoted himself to study, and acquired a knowledge 
of history, mathematics, and philosophy, 


of Newbern. — Mrs. Brownell, 
wife of Orderly Sergeant R. S. Brownell, of the 5th 
Rhode Island Volunteers, accompanied her hus¬ 
band, who was severely wounded at Newbern, to 
New York, in the Cossack, and is now at the hospi¬ 
tal of the Soldiers’ Relief Association, at 194 Broad¬ 
way, tending to the wants of her husband, and 
assisting in nursing the soldiers who still remain at 
that place, Mrs. Brownell was with the 3d Rhode 
Island regiment at, the buttle of Bull Run, having 
been adopted as the “child* of the regiment" by 
Geu. Burnside, then colonel. She was on the field 
at the battle of Roanoke Island, in spite of the many 
efforts to keep her out of the way of danger. At 
the battle of Newbern she exhibited that presence 
of mind and bravery which proved her a woman of 
the most heroic character. She was on the field 
during the whole of the engagement, attending to 
the wounded, and giving encouragement by her period,—not neglecting, however, to give attention 
fortitude and presence to the soldiers, 
standard bearer of the Oth regiment fell, she seized 
the banner, and while carrying it across the field 

received a wound. She has brought with her a | mate friends of his family; and. doubtless, to their 
Secessia rifle which she found after the battle, and 
which she considers a prize of no little value. The 
ladies of the hospital are much interested in the 
bravo “ child of the regiment,” and bestow upon her 
all the kindness which she merits. 

Miss Debbie A. Hughes, M. D,— Early in life 
Miss Hughes gave her attention to the study of 
medicine, and graduated with honor. When the 


of history, mathematics, and philosophy.—which 
constituted the favorite subjects of study at this 


BY LEAD PENCIL, ESQ. 

“Do not do it, Emma— pray do not do it. You 
had far better cultivate your affections than give 
them such a blow as will result if you refuse to 
speak to your husband after this trifling emeute this 
morning. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

“MARY’S DEAD!” 


When the | to poetry and .music as lighter accomplishments, to 
which his tastes inclined him. The distinguished 
poets, Schiller and Ochlensculager, were inti- 

ac¬ 
quaintance and intercourse he was indebted for the 
direction and stimulus given to his own genius at 
this early period, and the remainder of his life. 

At the ago of seventeen, Korner was sent to a 
school at Freyburg. to learn the art of mining, 
which he then expected to follow as a profession; 
but the muses still held sway over his mind and 
heart, and at the close of a year he left Freyburg, 
returning to his father’s house, where soon after¬ 
ward he edited and published his first poetic pro¬ 
ductions, entitled “ Buds.” 

During the year 1810, Korner went to Leipsic 
for the purpose of spending some time at the Uni¬ 
versity. This was a period of great excitement 
throughout Europe, and the students of the Univer- 
sitfeswere in great commotion; but while abstaining 
from any active participation in these strifes, yet it is 
evident he there imbibed that passionate love of 
liberty that afterward took possession of his whole 
being. 

From Lei pic he went to Berlin, to prosecute his 
studies still further; but an attack of fever and 
ague led him to finally resort to Vienna to recruit 
his health by a change of climate. In the latter 
place, his literary career may be said to have begun, 
as for a long period he devoted himself to writing 
tor the stage, of which ho became a director. Here, 
in the short space of fifteen moullis, by the 


You were both wrong-” 

“ But, Aunt-” 

“ No, no, do not talk now. You are in no mood 
for it You had better far think a little while. You 
have had no serious, rational thoughts this morning; 
not one. You must give up, this once, and say not 
a word more until you have thoughtfully reviewed 
the whole cause of this morning's unhappiness.” 

“ But 1 tell you, Aunt, I’m not to bl-” 

“Hold, I say, Emma; before you say anything to 
bolster up your self-righteousness, you had better 
analyze your acts, your position, your words, your 
feelings, toward your husband. Discover, if you 
can, anything beautiful, commendable, worthy, or 
justifiable in them. Do not hasten to assert that 
you do until you have carefully and calmly thought 
ot the whole subject. And, pray, do not dwell 
upon what he said or did, but upon what you did 
and said. No matter what ho said or did, you are 
not to refer to it at all. He has got his own words 
and acts to answer for and repent of. If he did 
wrong you have no excuse for doing so. Your own 
acts and words are what you are responsible for— 


wuicu urqugnt uer suddenly to tno grave. After 
she had been sick for a short time, the attending 
physician, who was a near relative, felt assured that 
she could not recover. Standing one side of the 
apartment, endeavoring to prepare himself to calmly 
reveal to her his sad conviction, she suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, 

“My dear uncle, you do not think I can recover, 
do you?” 

“ I consider your recovery doubtful,” he answered, 
as he stepped hastily to her bed-side. 

After her emotions had somewhat subsided, she 
clasped hi? hand, saying, “I thank you, dear uncle, 
for your frankness. And now, tell me, oh! tell me, 
what I must do to prepare to meet my God. You 
know how I have passed my youth—a thoughtless 
girl in the circles of fashion—and that I am as igno¬ 
rant of spiritual duties as a little child.” 

It was but too true. Mary’s sainted mother died 
in her infancy, and her proud father had lavished 
upon his only child all the advantages which wealth 
could procure. But her training bad been of such a 
nature as to keep from her mind all thoughts of 
solemn realities connected with human life. Now, 
she confronted the dread messenger whom all must 
meet, and, sad thought! unprepared. The kind, 
Christian physician, prayed with Mary, and gave 
her the best instruction in his power. Mary’s own 


exercise 

of his powerful mind and varied talents, he rose to 
eminence, and his productions of this period were 
numerous and eminently successful. In the capital 
ol Austria, he enjoyed the friendship of Humboldt, 
Schi.egkl, and other distinguished persons. 

The German States were now arming against a 
French invasion; and although upon the eve of 
marriage to a young lady whom lie deeply loved, 
Korner laid aside the pen for the sword, the bridal 
dress he exchanged tor the soldier's uniform, and 
the nuptials with Death.. 

Korner entered the volunteer corps of Yon 
Lftzow, and soon attained the rank of Lieutenant, 
no thus wrote to his father: “I must forth; 1 must 
oppose my breast to the waves of this storm. Could 


I furred upon her. Mrs. Reynolds is at present iu 
Peoria, but will leave to join her regiment in a day 
or two. 

A Touching Incident.- The following from the 
Cincinnati Times will give our readers who have 
done nothing for the Government something to 
think of: 

A day or two ago a volunteer, about to rejoin bis 
regiment, advertised that he would take letters for 
his comrades of the same regiment. He received a 
great many letters and packages containing small 
--j. There was one 


saved himself and comrade. The night was spen 
in the woods; and under a tree, expecting to di< 
from his wound, he wrote a 

farewell to life. 

My deep wound burns, my pale lips quake in death; 

I feel my fainting heart resign its strife, 

And reaching now the limits of my life, 

Lord, to Thy will I yield my parting breath. 

Yet many a dream hath charmed my youthful eye; 

And must life’s tairy visions all depart? 

Oh, surely no; for all that tired my heart 
To rapture here, shall live with me on high. 

And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 

That my young spirit prized all else above. 

And now adored as freedom, now as love, 

Stands in seraphic guise before nie now; 

And as my fading senses ebb away, 

It beckons me on high to realms of endless day. 

Soon alter Ivorner’s recovery from this wound, 
he returned to Leipsic, and thence to Berlin. He 
soou took his position again in the corps of Von 
Lftzow, and with it was ordered to the right 
bank of the Elba. On the 17tk August, hostilities 
again commenced, and nine days after, the corps 
attacked a transport train attended by two regi¬ 
ments. While Korner was reading the following 
remarkable piece from his note book to a companion, 
as he had just penciled it down, the signal for 
attack was given. The enemy was beaten back, 
and in the retreat, while foremost in pursuit, Kor¬ 
ner received a ball, which passed through the spine, 
and he soon expired. 

Thus died, in his twenty-second year, one of the 
most gifted and patriotic bards of modern times. 
Over his remains a monument was erected, bearing 
“ The Lyre and SiBOVd." His countrymen hold 
the name of Theodor Korner sacred, and among 
the illustrious of the “Fatherland,” no name is 
more revered than that of the patriotic bard of 
Germany. The following translation of the “ Sword 
Song ” is from a European journal: 

Thou sword upon my belted vest, 

What means thy glittering polished crest, 

Thus iu my ardent glowing breast 
Raising a flame?—Hurrah! 


If we dare judge at all, it seems as if those were 
failures who die before the time, worn out by kick¬ 
ing against the pricks,—trying to do the work laid 
out for many hands. We cannot get from God an 
extra life; and the more we concentrate into the be¬ 
ginning of our time, the sooner comes the demand 
for rest, which must be obeyed, due allowance first 
being made lor an increase of strength by exercise. 
Do not all know at least one life so shortened, by 
earnest, faithful struggles? It is this same endeavor 
to develop all sides at once, to grasp more than the 
hands were made to hold, which drives many a man 
of talent to intemperance, to supply a temporary 
power which nature refusos to grant. 


[iVritten for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

HOW TO AVOID A BAD HUSBAND 


donations from loved ones at home, 
person who attracted more attention than the rest. 
She was a girl of seventeen summers, scantily but 
neatly dressed, and but for the care which marked 
every feature of her countenance, would have been 
termed pretty. 

“ This letter,” said she to the lady who received 
her, “is for my brother. Will it reach him, do you 
think?” 

“ It will, certainly.” 

“I am so glad! There is a dollar in it, madam, 
for my brother. It is a small sum to send him, (and 
the tears filled her eyes,) but it is my last dollar! ” 

“Yourlast dollar?”. 

“ Yes. You see, since my brother went to war, I 
am left alone with my poor old mother. Work has 
been scarce, and I can barely make enough to live 
on. But when we heard how our soldiers were suf¬ 
fering, our hearts were much pained, and mother 
and I have been grieving over the fate of my poor 
brother. We had only a dollar, and we send it to 


If one should give me a dish of sand, and tell me 
there were particles of iron in it, I might look for 
them with my eyes, and search for them with my 
clumsy lingers, and be unable to detect them; but 
let me take a magnet and sweep through it, and how 
would it draw to itself the almost invisible parti¬ 
cles, by the mere power of attraction! The un¬ 
thankful heart, like my finger in the sand, discovers 
no mercies; but let the thankful heartsweep through 
the day, and as ihe magnet finds the iron, so it will 
find iu every hour some heavenly blessings; only, 
the iron in God’s sand is gold. 


Could the habitual swearer only see the list of 
his oaths, as taken down by the recording angel, he 
would never suspect that it was the work of a man; 
but be would suppose it was the outpouring of some 
satanic spirit who had devoted all the energies of his 
mind to the task of reviling his Maker. And though 
he might be a bravo man, his knees would kuock 
like Belshazzar’s when ho saw the handwriting on 
the wall; and the pen would drop from his nerve¬ 
less grasp, if he were required to write his signature 
to the list and acknowledge it as his deed. 


m. , , ..... -v.vMM.jr, giuutuvu a iuaa ot corn, last wepk <riven 

The external appearance is an index to the heart. them by the farmers, drove R, to town, Tnd sold it 

demon “ * ’ * **** * at auction. ( a young My being £four 

m u . , cents above the market price, the money to go for 

10. Finally, never marry a man who is addicted supplies for sick and wounded soldiers 
to the use ot ardent spirits. Depend upon it, you _ 

Z ^,r,“ Z J°“ To Parents.—P arents wiilrecoliecuhat in order 

” a man whose ire.itli is Polluted, and whose to cause their children to lovo thorn, thej must care- 
TOals are tang gnawed out by alcohol. folly manifest their love to their children and to 

In the choice of a wife, take the obedient daughter order to induce their children to speak the truth at 
of a good mother. Louise S. all times, the parent or guardian should be careful 

Ledyard, N. Y., 1862. never to deceive them. 


A man may go to heaven without health, without 
riches, without honors, without friends; but ho can 
never get there without Christ.— Dyer. 


Ingratitude is so deadly a poison that it destroys 
the very bosom in which it is harbored. 






the exaggerated details in which it lias been pre¬ 
sented het'ora them. Island No. 10 has either been 
taken by the enemy in the way they say it has, or it 
has not been taken". It lias either been evacuated 
by pur troops, or it has not been evacuated. It is 
believed that the government in Richmond has the 
means of’removing all doubt on these points, and 
as we cannot for the life of us see any objection to a 
candid disclosure by them of the tacts which they 
may be in possession of, we hope that, they will give 
them to the public without further delay." 

How THEY FEEI. WHERE TUB 1\U'T3 ARB KNOWN. 
—The Richmond Dispatch having become satisfied 
that the Island has been captured, together with the 
munitions of war, goes into mourning thus: 

The circumstances connected with the surrender 
of this position, with all its guns, ammunition, &c., 
are humiliating in the extreme. The daily bulletin 
from Island No. 10 for many days represented that 
the enemy, after an incessant bombardment of many 
hours, had inflicted no injury. We were constantly 
assured that the place was" impregnable, and that 
the enemy never could pass it, Brigadier-General 
Mackall assumed command of the post in a flaming 
order, in which he pronounced himself a “General 
made by Beauregard- a General selected by Gen¬ 
erals Beauregard and Rragg.” Two days after¬ 
ward the Island was surrendered, and along with 
it, according to the Federal Commodore Foote, 
seventy cannon, varying from 32 to 100-uounders, 


water. Proctorsville is a port o( entry, and con¬ 
sists of a small village and an old sand fort. The 
land in the vicinity is low and marshy, and the 
place cannot be approached by land forces. 

The next accessible point of approach to New 
Orleans is a canal connecting Back Bay with the 
Mississippi River, just below the “ English Turn.” 

On this canal, five, miles from the mouth, is situ¬ 
ated Fort Dupree. This is one of the old forts built 
in the last, war, and can bo approached only by 
vessels drawing less than five feet. This is at least 
fifty miles above and in the rear of the principal forts 
on the Mississippi. 

Proceeding to the southward, there is a narrow 
canal, five miles below Forts Philip and Jackson, 
connecting the water in the rear of Bird Island with 
the Mississippi, The canal was built for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying the salt ponds in that neighbor¬ 
hood with salt, water, and is surrounded by land 
sufficiently bard to admit, of the passage of land 
forces on foot. Artillery and cavalry cannot pass 
except in a dry season. The bomb fleet can operate 
here. 

We next como to the mouths of the Mississippi. 
At Pass a l’Outre, the principal entrance to the 
river, eighteen feet may be carried over the bar, and 
at the South-west Pass fourteen feet. All the 
Passes come together at tho Head of the Passes, so 
called. From this point upward, the eastern shore 
of the river is sufficiently solid to allow an army to 
pass. 

Ten miles up higher is a bayou on the west side 
of the river, called the Jumps. Vessels drawing 
six feet may be taken from the Gulf through West 
Bay and this bayou into the river at this point, but 
the ground iu the neighborhood is so marshy that 
no foothold cau be obtained for even infantry. The 
approach is also below Forts Philip and Jackson. 

To the westward of the Passes, on the coast of 
Louisiana, in Bastian Bay, which is connected with 
the Mississippi by a small bayou, passable only to 
boats. 

Still further to the westward is Barrataria Bay, 
the entrance to which is defended by Fort Living¬ 
ston, a brick fortification, consisting of oue tier of 
casemate guns and a battery mounted en barbette. 
The fort is in good condition, well manned; but 
still it may be approached from the land side. A t the 
same time, vessels drawing as much as eighteen 
feet may approach to within two and a half miles, 
or easy range, of the work. Vessels drawing nine 
feet may euter Barrataria Bay, which is fifteen miles 
long. 

Seven feet of water may be carried to the upper 
end of the bay, which connects with the Mississippi 
in tho rear of New Orleans, by means of tho Bayou 
Dennis and a canal which passes through marshy 
laud, the water being six feet deep. This is the 
passage out of which small cotton-laden vessels in 
great numbers have escaped from New Orleans. It 
is used principally by oystermen iu supplying the 
New Orleans market with bivalves. The shore on 
either side is marshy, save where the surface is 
broken by clumps of bushes, and land forces would 
not be sure of a footing by this route. 

At Bayou La Foucbe, still further to the west¬ 
ward, there was no fort one year ago, and none has 
been reported there. The water course runs from 
the Gulf of Mexico in a 


“ Entrenched at Yorktown is the foe, 
Where, in the days of yore, 

Britain received tht»deadly blow 
That drove her from our shore. 

On to the final conflict, on! 

Ye men with battle scars; 

The gloom that wrapped the land is gone- 
God bless the Stripes and Stars!" 
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have fallen into our [their] hands.” The Commo¬ 
dore says that (he works were “ erected with the 
highest engineering skill;’’ were “ of great strength, 
and, with their natural advantages, would have been 
impregnable, if defended by men,” ho chooses to 
say, “ fighting for a better cause." 

It may be that Foote desired to magnify his own 
achievement by representing the place as stronger 
than it really was; but. then, aid not our own 
accounts, and the vain boastings of the Memphis 
telegrams, make the defenses just as strong and 
impregnable as the burnt-toot Commodore does? 
They certainty did; and were it not that we have 
been so often surprised by the surrender of forts 
and fortifications that were boasted of as impregna¬ 
ble, we should indeed be amazed at. the surrender 
of tho famed Island No. 10, which has furnished so 
many paragraphs for telegraphing. But even the 
surrender need not have carried necessarily along 
with it the ammunition- and the boats. Could they 
not have been destroyed? Why add all this and 
the provisions to the new present of cannon to the 
Federalists? Our gifts of cannon have been quite 
munificent—even to impoverishing ourselves— and 
we need not add ro liberally of other things in our 
offerings to those who are better supplied than 
we are. 

CONFEDERATE NOTES FORCED UPTO PAR VALUE. 

—The basis upon which the South went into the 
banking business being very weak, and the worth¬ 
lessness of its issues becoming daily more apparent, 
“ Confederate promises to pay ” were daily dropping 
down to their true worth, when the banking officers, 
Jeff. Davis & Co., passed the following: 

The traffic in gold and silver against the notes of 
the Contederate statcs of America is hereby express¬ 
ly prohibited. Delinquents will be visited by prompt 
and severe punishment. 

All traffic in paper currency tending to create dis¬ 
trust in the public mind, or otherwise to produce 
embarrassment, shall be held as acts of hostility 
against the government, and will be dealt with 
summarily. 

The Reisers Sueing for Peace. — The Norfolk 
Day Book of the 15th ult. has a significent article, 
the tenor of which is shown by the annexed extracts: 

At the present crisis, when the spirit and prowess 
of the Confederate arms have been so signally vin¬ 
dicated, is it not a favorable lime for the Confederate 
Government to propose to the Goverumen f at Wash¬ 
ington a cessation of the fierce and unnatural strife 
which has watered our soil with blood and tears, 
and darkened the annals of our country’s history? 

What dignity and sublimity in the proposition, 
coming from the Confederate Government, now 
bristling in readiness for the dire conflict which 
fanaticism and wrong have forced upon tis! 

Why not say to the Government at Washington: 
We are countrymen and brothers; come, let us 
reason together; let us terminate this murderous 
controversy, and settle our difficulties without 
thirsting for each other’s blood. 

Is not the precious blood already spilled, poured 
out from the hearts of brothers and countrymen, 
enough? Are not the hecatombs of fathers, hus¬ 
bands, and sous, already made sufficient to appease 
the vile demon let loose among us? 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleasant, 
Clairmont county, Ohio, April 27.1822, and entered 
W'est Point Military Academy from Ohio in 1830, 
where he graduated with honors in 1843, and was 
attached as brevet second lieutenant to the Fourth 
Infantry. He was promoted second lieutenant at 
Corpus Chvisti in September, 1845, and served as 
such through Mexico, under Gen. Taylor at Palo 
Alto, Resaca do la Palma and Monterey, and under 
Gen. Scott from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, 
and was twice promoted for his bravery. lie was 
regimental quartermaster from April 1, 1847, and 
when he resigned the sendee on the 31st of July, 
1854, lie was a full captain in the Fourth Infantry of 
regulars. After his resignation lie settled iu St. 
Louis county, Missouri, and moved from there to 
Galena, Illinois, iu I860. Upon the breaking out of 
the present war he offered his services to Governor 
Yates, and was appointed Colonel ot the Twenty- 
first Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, and served 
with his regiment until promoted a Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral, with commission and rank from the 17th ol 
May, 1861. He was engaged as Colonel and Acting 
Brigadier-General in several of the contests in 
South-eastern Missouri; and his course as com¬ 
mander of the South-east district of Missouri has 
been thoroughly scrutinized. The manner in which 
he conducted the battle of Belmont is still fresh in 
our readers’ minds. The rest of his course, as com¬ 
mander there, is too well known to be repeated 
here, and certain it is that his actions have been 
applauded both by his superior officers and the 
people. Aficr the capture of Fort Ilenry a new 
district was created, under the denomination of the 
District of West Tennessee, and Gen. Grant was 
assigned by Gen. Halt.kck to the command of it. 
After tho capture of Fort Donclson Congress made 
him a Major-General. At the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing, Grant’s column was alone attacked on the 
first day, and nothing bnt, desperate fighting saved 
him and his men. On the second day he formed a 
union with the forces under Buell, and Beaure¬ 
gard was forced to retreat. The press strongly 


Tbc Engagement at .South Mills. 

The Fortress Monroe correspondent of the Phil¬ 
adelphia Press has obtained the following particu¬ 
lars of the recent engagement at South Mills, N. C., 
from the returned wounded prisoners: 

The. battle Reems to have been an affair of some 
magnitude, from their account of It, meager as it is. 
From what I learn, it appears that, in accordance 
will) orders from General Burnside, and in fulfill¬ 
ment of the grand plan of Geueral McClellan—that 
ol cutting off the coast water communication of the 
rebellious States—Brigadier-General Jesse L. Reno, 
of Pennsylvania, moved the troops composing his 
brigade to Elizabeth City in transports, where he 
effected a landing under the cover of our gunboats. 

After the landing, which took some little time, 
the column of march was quickly formed, and the 
troops marched fifteen miles In an enemy’s country, 
and over marshes and swamps that had hitherto 
been considered almost impassable. Beside the 
difficulties of the march, the rebels appeared in 
force at several places on the march and offered bat¬ 
tle, but they would always run after a lew shots 
from the Union troops. Thus advancing and fight¬ 
ing, they went ahead until late in the afternoon. 

1 will violate no parole when I inform you of the 
object of the expedition. The Norfolkitea drive a 
very profitable trade through the Dismal Swamp 
canal. The canal runs through the Dismal Swamp, 
so celebrated for its morasses and lakes, its malaria, 
the noxious insects and reptiles that infest it, and as 
being a haunt, secure from intrusion, for the negro 
who escapes from his master. To destroy the locks 
on this canal, and thus cut off communication with 
Norfolk, was the object of the expedition. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, (Friday, the 
16th ot April,) the enemy was met in some force, in 
a very strong position, at an insignificant place 
known to the residents of that region as South 
Mills. Here our brave men engaged the enemy 
until the sun sank below the horizon, when the 
rebels retreated discomfited. Still, the object of the 
expedition was not wholly accomplished. Seven 
locks had been destroyed, but all had not been 
attended to. The remainder of the work was left 
for the morning. 

Prudently and thoughtfully, and like a soldier, 

guards, and 


raised and disciplined. On the reconstruction of 
the Departments, he was created a Major-General. 
The Federal success at Pittsburg Landing is in 
great measure due to Gen. Buell. He is a man ot 
great physical strength and powers of endurance; 
has light hair, blue eyes, and Wears a full beard. 
He is 42 years of age. 

In connection with the foregoing we give the pen- 
ograph of a writer to the Chicago Journal, relative 
to two of our Western Generals: 

“ While seated at the upper end of the steamer at 
an early hour yesterday morning, at Pittsburg 
Landing, with a party of military friends, a quiet 
and observant gentleman of about fifty, about five 
feet eight in height, whoso weight would, perhaps, 
be not over one hundred and eighty pounds, was 
pointed out to me as, Vith one hand in his pocket, 
and the other employed in removing a cigar from 
hi3 mouth, and replacing it there, he walked about 
the muleteers and wagons, among the stacks of 
pressed hay and bags of oats and corn, among the 
newly arrived batteries of artillery and regiments 
of infantry, and, iu short, cast an eager eye on every 
object animate and inanimate — a sallow-faced gen¬ 
tleman, who was unmistakably, like Paul Pry, ‘ol’ 
an inquiring disposition.’ Occasionally during his 
peripatetic rambling an officer would bo seen to 
a missive. 


approach with a missive, and awaiting his answer, 
would disappear, the stout gentleman resuming his 
ramble and observations. Soon a thin gentlemen, 
with a full gray uniform and glasses, wearing the 
uniform of a Major-General, and followed by several 
staff officers, came riding up and took a survey of 
the plateau as if in search of some one, and then 
dashed forward and shook hands with the gentle¬ 
man with investigating proclivities. ; On that old 

fellow with the cigar,’ said my friend, Col.-, 

‘depends the fate of our army in the South-west, 
and on the other rests the glory of saving it from 
utter annihilation.’ As my readers will have 
guessed, I was gazing upon Halleck ami Buell.” 


north-west direction, 
and connects with the Mississippi River at Donald- 
sonvillo, seventy miles above tho city of New Or¬ 
leans. This bayou is navigated by steamers em¬ 
ployed in transporting the produce from the rich 
sugar regions to New Orleans, There are many 
valuable plantations on its shores. 

The western-most approach to the groat cotton 
port of the Gulf is at Atchafalaya Buy, the entrance 
to which is defended by batteries at Belle Isle, 
Point au Fer, and Deer Island, the latter being at 
the month of the Atohaialaya River, to which point 
nine feet may, with great care, be carried. Fifteen 
miles above Deer Island is the head of Berwick’s 
Bay, above which passes the New Orleans and Ope¬ 
lousas Railroad. 

Steamers of five feet draft and under go from Ber¬ 
wick’s Bay through Bayou Plaquemine into the 
Mississippi River, at the village of Plaquemine, or 
through the Atchafalaya River to tho Red River, 
and thence through a canal into the Mississippi at a 
point 160 miles above New Orleans. Both routes 
pass through a rich country, and arc constantly used 
for the transportation of produce. 


Geueral Reno formed his camp, set his 
the tired men lay down on the damp ground to 
snatch a few hours of slumber. But General Reno 
was busy planning out the operationsfor the morrow, 
when information was brought by a trusty hand that 
the enemy had been re-enforced, and was advancing 
ten thousand strong, under General Huger. Gen. 
Reno would not be out-generaled. Calling his 
pickets in, and collecting all the wounded that could 
be found, he immediately gave the order to retreat, 
and in less ihan thirty minutes the line uf march 
was taken up for the sea shore. This was accomp¬ 
lished soon alter daylight, without an accident, and 
the transports were safely reached. 

Judging from the accounts of the prisoners and 
the few paragraphs in rebel newspapers, this must 
have been one of the best conducted and most 
memorable retreats on record in the annals of our his¬ 
tory. For a brigade to do so much work in a day 
and a night, to march twelve miles, fight every stqp 
of the way, with a stubborn foe disputing the ground 
inch by inch, to tight, a battle lasting over three 
hours, and then to retreat in good order to the fleet, 
allows the bravery, courage and endurance of the 
national troops, and the consummate skill with 
which they were handled. A good General, when 
he finds his foe too strong for him, must retreat — 
humanity and reason compel him to. 

It is quite possible that Ill the hurry of prepara¬ 
tions for the retreat some few of the wounded might 
have been left. In fact, it could hardly have been 
otherwise. Peeking wounded by night is a difficult 
work, and would be rendered doubly so by the 
nature of the ground on which the battle was fought. 
Those were found by the rebels the next day, and 
have, with a rare generosity, been sent North. No¬ 
thing could be gained by keeping them, and the 
South have quite enough to attend to with their own 
wounded. 


tions. One can see the shell as it leaves the mortar, 
flying through the air, apparently no larger than a 
marble. The next you see of the shell, a beautiful 
cloud of smoke bursts into sight, caused by the 
explosion. Imagine ten of these monsters thunder¬ 
ing at once, the air filled with smoke-clouds, the 
gunboats belching out destruction and completely 
hidden from sight in whirls of smoko, the shell 
screaming Ihrough the air with an unearthly sound, 
and (he distant guns of the enemy sending their 
solid shot and shell above and around ns, dashing 
the waters up in glistening columns and jets of 
spray, and you have the sublime poetry of war. Au 
incident, however, will show how completely the 
battle may lose its poetry and develop into a stern 
and suggestive reality. 

Impatient of being at a distance, and wishing to 
witness the effect of our shells, which were playing 
upon the head of the island, in company with one or 
I strolled round the point until we came 


locomotives and rolling stock of which were seized 
by our troops. Huntsville has a population of about 
tluee t housand. The Huntsville Canal is one of the 
important public works of the Stale. 


Items mid lucideutri. 

Parson Brownlow and Governor Andrew 
Johnson. —Parson Brownlow, in his speech at 
Columbus, thus referred to Governor Andrew 
Johnson: — “ I am not afraid to say to you, in con¬ 
tradiction of what is so continually published iu the 
papers, that tho Uuion sentiment of the South is not 
crushed out. Far from it. There is a terrible 
Union element all over the South, and, mark my 
prediction this afternoon — hold me accountable for 
it — whenever Andrew Johnson, the Acting Gov¬ 
ernor, shall issue a proclamation for holding an 
election upon the naked issue of the State remain¬ 
ing in the Confederacy or going back into the 
Union — when the bayonets and side-arms of rebel 
soldiers are out of the way, and men are not intimi¬ 
dated, but allowed to go to the ballot-box and vote 
without surveillance—T tell you, Tennessee will 
vote herself back into the Union by a round major¬ 
ity of fifty thousand votes. Governor Johnson told 
me, in Nashville, she would go hack by seventy-five 
thousand votes. I told him to fall a notch or two, 
aud I would indorse him*” 

Who Destroys tee Cotton.—A secession Ten¬ 
nessee planter, when iu Nashville the other day to 
sell his cotton, was reproached by a rebel for so 
doing. His reported reply was: “ Do you suppose 
I’m such a fool as to burn up cotton when I can sell 
it? Out of 1,000 bales destroyed in my county, not 
one has been by planters’ hands, but all by raga¬ 
muffin thieves, who never had a bale in their lives, 
aud never will.” 

The Chicago Tribune says the volunteer regi¬ 
ments from Illinois, embracing at first some 70,000 
names, have sustained a loss of at least 10,000 in 
killed or disabled, since recruiting was stopped. 

Since tho occupation of Tennessee by the Union 
army, prices of provisions in Georgia and Alabama 
have still further advanced, the supplies having 
been mainly derived from the former State. 

The Yorktown cor- 


Nature of the Rebel Defenses at Yorktown. 

Did we not know and implicitly trust the skill, 
the combinations, and the indomitable valor of our 

works of attack 


Generals- and troops now erecting 
at Yorktown, we might be appalled at the number, 
strength, and relative position of the rebel defenses. 
They consist of three principal lines. 

First, From Yorktown to Williamsburg, along the 
turnpike, are six detached works flanking each other 
along the whole line, and mounting turn hundred 
and forty guns. Behind these are the great encamp¬ 
ments of the troops, in four grand divisions, while 
at the western extremity General Magruder has 
the headquarters of tho rebel reserve at Williams- 
burgh. This line constitutes tho “last ditch” of 
rebel romance. Large numbers of negroes have 
been “ drafted ” to make it deep and strong, and to 
place “impregnable” works at Williamsburgh. 

Second. In front of this, within range of its guns, 
is the second line of works, covering Yorktown on 
the east, aud diverging slightly from the first line as 
it proceeds to the James River. Here, on this lino, 
there are one hundred and twenty guns. This line is 
particularly intricate and strong, and has double 
outworks on the west, behind Skiff’s Creek. These 
works command the third line with their guns, 
should that be taken. 

Finally, the third, or outer line, extends—protu¬ 
berant iu the center—from the mouth of Skiffs 
Creek across to the upper part of Wormsley’s Creek, 
which is thoroughly defended, and was the scene of 
the late battle. Water communication is supplied 
to the ditches of the works ou this creek, so that 
they may be suddenly filled in case ol an attack. 
To a direct attack in front, these defenses are, 
though not impregnable, very strong and difficult, 
forming, as they do, a web of lire over a space of at 
least five miles square. 


Mitclicl’s Occupation of Huntsville. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer¬ 
cial thus describes General Mitcbel’s occupation of 
the city of Huntsville, Alabama: 

The march was at first considered impracticable, 
the road being excessively muddy and rough, cross¬ 
ing, as it did. the slope of the Cumberland Mountains 
to tho valley through which flows the Tennessee at 
this point, tor miles the most beautiful of streams. 
It was decided at last io attempt it with a single 
brigade and a detachment of cavalry, and a battery 
of artillery. For this purpose. General Turchin’s 
brigade of infantry, Col. Kennett’s 4th Ohio cavalry, 
and Capt. Simonson's battery of Ohio artillery, were 
decided upon as being the most mobile in the corps, 
and they began the march. Geueral Mitchol com¬ 
manded the corps, leaving the rest of his division in 
charge of one of his Brigadiers, and ordering it to 
remain at Fayetteville. 

They reached Huntsville at about two o'clock in 
the morning. Col. lvennett dashed into the town and 
succeeded iu surprising two companies of rebels 
who were there for the purpose of guarding the 
railroad. They were quickly disarmed, and the 
city was taken possession of by Gen. Mitchel. The 
citizeus were taken completely by surprise, aud came 
from their houses only to be ordered back, to remain 
in doubt until daylight. Squads of men were dis¬ 
patched about the town to different poiuts, while 
companies and battalions were sent to destroy the 
bridges over the several creeks which the railroad 
crosses. There are, in all probability, not less thau 
six or seven bridges destroyed, ruining the road for 
some tiino to come. 

The post-office and telegraph office were also cap¬ 
tured. In the former were found two large bags of 
mail matter, containing many important documents 
and newspapers, giving the fullest and latest 
accounts of their “great victory” at Pittsburg 
Landing. Two telegraph operators were captured, 
one of whom was compelled to telegraph the account 
of the success of the expedition to A. A. G. Captain 
Fry, Chief of General Buell’s Staff. 

Huntsville is the residence of the Hon. Jerry 
Clemens, who so long held out, against the wiles of 
secession, and who was oue of the five who voted 
against the ratification of the Constitution of the 
rebel States. The city is one of the most beautiful 
and one of the richest in the country. It is the 
capital town of Madison county, Alabama, and is 
situated about eighteen miles from the Tennessee 
line, on the Memphis aud Charleston Railroad, the 


two others, 

in full view ot the enemy’s lower forts. We kept 
along the bank until we passed our pickets, and 
then took to the cornfields and behind fences, until 
we reached the old deserted mill, where we emerged 
in plain sight of the floating battery, which was for¬ 
merly a dry dock at New Orleans, and mounts 20 
guns. It lay in the river a mile distant. No 
sooner had our party come iu sight than a flash ot 
light shot from its sides, and a shell came screaming 
like a fiend over our heads, bursting a short distance 
behind us. The poetry of shells suddenly changed 
with a double-quick retrograde prose. 


Extracts from the Southern Press. 

Union Feeling in North Carolina.—A cor¬ 
respondent of the Petersburg Express, under date 
18th ult., writes: 

The account given in your paper to-day, by your 
South Mills correspondent, of the course pursued by 
the vandals iu the vicinity of Elizabeth Cily, is 
enough io excite the feelings of every man and 
woman iu the whole country. It is painful to learn 
that all along the coast of North, Carolina there are 
persons wlw welcome the invaders, and encourage 
them in their wicked raids. Until we can put an 
end to such encouragement, we shall have trouble 
at every point where the enemy can possibly gain a 
footing. 

Tantalizing Silence in Regard to No. 10.— 
Rebel editors are very slowto believe that Island No. 
10, with all its garrison and munitions of war, has 
surrendered to the Union forces. Tho rebel Cabinet 
preserves a profound silence on the subject, which 
fairly agonizes the “ knights of the quill 1 ’ in Seces- 
sia, and they are loudly calling out for official inform¬ 
ation regarding it. The Petersburg Express of 
the 10th ult. remarks: 

We call upon them now to say whether they have 
received any information about, the capture of the 
Island, and, if they have, to publish it, so that we 
can compare the two accounts, and arrive in this 
way at something like a correct conception of the 
reality. We do not ask them for any information 
that would be improper for them to give. We ask 
only for what pertains to a public event that has 
occurred, aud which is known to all Yaukeedom in 


New Orleans—Its Approaches and Fortiflcntions. 

The approaches to New Orleans, aside from 
the direct route up the river, which is defended by 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, are from the Missis¬ 
sippi Sound. Vessels drawing nine feet and under 
may pass through Lake Borgne, thence by the Gor¬ 
don River into Lake PonOhartrain, to the Kigolets, 
on the south side of which, at the end of the bayou, 
is situated Fort Pike. This is a small fortification, 
mounting one tier of casemate guns, and a few 
pieces en barbette. The work is built on the marsh, 
andisentirely unapproachable from the land side. It 
stands on the edge of the bayou, and vessels of light 
draft may approach close under its walls. The fort 
may he easily shelled by the heavy mortars of Com¬ 
modore Porter’s flotilla. After passing Fort Pike, 
the Union forces will encounter batteries at Lake¬ 
ville, on the lake, just in the rear of the city, the 
terminus of a railroad and canal connecting Lake 
Ponchartrain and New Orleans. 

A second approach to the Crescent City is at 
Proctorsville, on the southern border of Lake 
Borgne. Here is the terminus of the New Orleans 
and Gulf Railroad, which may be approached within 
shelling distance, by vessels drawing nine feet of 


Revolt Among the Irish. 
respondent of Ihe Now York Tribune says that a 
deserter, a young and intelligent lad, belonging to 
an Alabama regiment, came within our lines on the 
24th. lie confirms the statements of the deserting 
rebel Colonel and Lieutenant who came within our 
lines on our left, regarding the refusal of an Irish 
brigade among the rebel troops to continue in arms 
against the Union army. The refusal originated 
from their seeing an Irish regimental flag on our 
side. The sight of the shamrock and harp of Erin, 
around which the gallant, sons of the Emerald Isle 
have fer centuries rallied with such devotional 
unity, revived the old feeling of brotherhood. They 
said they would not fight, and they will not. The 
entire brigade has been disarmed and is still under 
arrest. Among the Irish regiments on our side 
there is great rejoicing and enthusiasm at the course 
taken by the rebel brigade. If it were possible to 


The Poetry of Battle. 

A newspaper correspondent at the scene of 
action above Island No. 10, writes thus in regard to 
mortar practice: 

I took a position on shore, near the point and 
alongside tho mortars, to witness their practice. 
The firing of a mortar is the very poetry of a battle. 
A bag of powder weighing from eighteen to twenty 
pounds is dropped into the bore of the Lugo mon¬ 
ster. The derrick drops the shell in; the angle is 
calculated; along cord is attached to the primer; 
the gunner steps out upon the platform, and the 
balance of the crew upon the shore. The Captain 
gives the word, the gunner gives the cord a sudden 
jerk, a crash like a thousand thunders follows, a 
tongue of flame leaps from the mouth of the mortar, 
and a column of smoke rolls up in beautiful fleecy 
spirals, developing into rings of exquisite propor- 
















tbe apparatus for blowing up the banks and block¬ 
ing nit tlie Albemarle und Chesepeake Canal, at the 
mouth of North River. Wo were joined bv the 

i.i. i_:_i.. ,.v . i . y , 


etand, 


once to their vocations; ami I particularly demand 
that no person shall be molested in person or pron- 

c ... .._i.. „!• 1_14.. .. _ 1 \ 


displayed in sight of it. I am no military man, and 
possess no authority beyond that of executing the 
municipal laws of New Orleans. 


it above and below the bridge. It. would be well to 
send a steamer there daily, until the lumber is well 
water-soaked and sunk. Very respectfully. Ac.. 


, increase the fighting furor that existed among them 
previous to this event, it is increased now. They 
. have a new stimulus to fight for — the rescue of 
their countrymen now held prisoners on the other 
side of the enemy’s entrenchments. 

A Touching Scene.—A touching scene from the 
battle field is thus related by a wounded witness 
from Newbern: 

The Lieutenant was in advance of his men in the 
bayonet charge, when a volley from the enemy 
shattered his right leg and the Captain’s left. They 
were both removed and laid side by side, when 
William called to the Surgeon, and said, “ Surgeon, 
you must amputate my leg; I cannot stand this.” 
The Captain tried to persuade him not to have it 
removed, but he was determined, and said it must 
be done. The Surgeon then administered chloro¬ 
form and amputated his leg. As soon as the opera¬ 
tion was performed, William called for a cigar, and 
smoked it very leisurely until the lire was very 
near his lips. The Surgeon then came along and 
inquired, “How do you feel now. Lieutenant?” to 
which he replied, “ Very comfortable, but I feel as 
if the Btump of the leg you cut off were on again and 
the toes were cold,” The Captain said it made him 
shudder to hear William speak so coolly, and he 
turned his head so as to look in his face. As he 
gazed at him he thought his eyes looked strangely. 
At that moment William sat up, and in a voice 
which never sounded louder or clearer, shouted to 
his men, “Forward, march!” and fell dead. 

Rebel Generals.— The rebel Generals have had 
a hard time of it during the war. Garnett was 
killed at Garrick’s Ford; Burton and Bee were 
killed at Manassas; Zollicoffer was killod at Fishing 
Creek; McCulloch, McIntosh and .Slack were killed 
at Pea Ridge; A. Sidney Johnston was killed at 
Pittsburg Landing; P. St. George Cook killed him¬ 
self at Richmond; Tigblman was captured at Fort 
Henry; Buckner was captured at Fort Donelson; : 
Bushrod Johnston was captured with Buckner, and, 
violating his parole, escaped; Mackall. Gantt and 
Walker were taken at Island No. 10; Floyd and . 
Pillow are suspended in disgrace, for running away 
from Fort Donelson; Twiggs, Fauntleroy, Jackson ! 
and Bonham resigned; Grayson died. 

Experiences of tub French Minister in Rich- ! 
mono.— The Washington correspondent of the N. 1 
Y. Tribune writes that the French Minister and j 
several officers, who have just returned from Rich- 1 
mond, are extremely cautious in speaking about 1 
what they learned during their visit. Upon two ] 
points, however, they freely talk — the confidence 


i The following dispatches fully explain all the 
’ movements which have been reported up to the 
f present time: 

. PlTTSBVRG, April 30. 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: — 
Movements continue. The roads are "hard, and 
require a great deal of work for heavy trains. 

The reconnoissauee to Purdy was successful. 
They destroyed two bridges on the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad, captured one locomotive and a train 
of men, Tuos. A. Scott, Ass't Secy. 

Pittsburg Landing. May 3. 

To lion. E. M. Stanton , Secretary of War: — An 
artillery reconnoissance went to Glendale ihis morn¬ 
ing and destroyed fwo trcssel bridges and some 
track on the Memphis and Charleston railroad. It 
has been a splendid day’s work for the left wing. 
(Gen. Paine's division.)’ The weather is clear ami 
the roads are good. Brig.-Gen. Scott. 

Ilr.vrsviLi.i. Ala., Mav 1. 

To Hon, E. it Stanton , Secretary of War: —Sir; 
Daily yesterday morning my troops crossed the 
Island to the mainland, and captured two 6-pounder 
cannon and their ammunition. The inhabitants 
report the enemy to have retreated in great con¬ 
fusion. 0. M. Mitchell. Brig.-GcnCral. 

Beauregard’s dispatch was taken at Huntsville. 
The wires were broken at a point beyond Hunts¬ 
ville, and Beauregard’s dispatch was received at 
Huntsville, and was beiug prepared by the operator 
there to be forwarded by the locomotive to Chata- 
nooga, and there repeated by telegraph to Rich¬ 
mond. When Gen. Mitchell surprised the town he 
instantly seized the telegraph office. Gen. M. solved 
the cypher after hours of study. There is no doubt 
as to the genuineness of the dispatch. Beauregard 
lost not less than 20,000 men in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, and the sick, used up, and panic stricken, 
during bis movement from Corinth upon Pittsburg 
Landing. 

Hi KTSVIU.E, via Locisvn.u!. May 1. 

To lion. E. if. Stanton , Secretary of War :— On 
yesterday, the enemy having cut ’our wires, aud 
attacked during the night one of our brigades. I 
deemed it my duty to bead in person the expedition 
against Bridgeport. I started by a train of oars in 
the forenoon, followed by two additional companies 
of cavalry. I find that our pickets had. engaged the 
enemy’s pickets four miloa from Bridgeport, and 
after a short engagement, in wlilch we lost one man 
killed, drove them across a stream, whose railroad 
bridge I had burned. With lour regiments of 
infantry and two pieces of artillery, dragged by 
hand, and two companies of cavalry, at 3 P. M w*e 
advanced to the burnt bridge and opened our fire 
upon the enemy’s pickets bn the other side, thus 
producing the impression that our advance would 
be by the railroad. This accomplished, the force 
was thrown across the country about one mile, and 
put on the road leading from Stevenson to Bridge¬ 
port. The middle column now advanced at a very 
rapid pace. 

Our scouts attacked those of the enemv, and 


of a speedy capture of Sibley’s command, as they released on parole, and were allowed to take their 
were entirely destitute of everything, having lost private effects with them. The officers retained their 
at the battle of Pigeons’ Ranch all their baggage side arms. These were the terms originally pro- 
and supply trains, provisions, «&e. The health of posed by General Parke, but refused by Colonel 
the rebel army was not good, and many had died. White, commandant of the fort. 


One hundred and sixty sick and wounded had been 
left in the hospital at Santa Fe. 

Department of the Gulf. 

Up to time of writing (Monday morning) we 
have received nothing official from this Department, 
as regards the capture of New Orleans. There is 
a large amount of intelligence, blit it has come 
through rebel sources. We give the correspondence 
relative to the surrender of New Orleans, as it 
appeared in the Richmond papers; 

Exited 8tatrs Fr.A«-sitip Harttord, j 
Off New Orleans. April 26, 1862. y 

To His ExceUnncy, Mayor of the City of New 
Orleans :—Upon ruy arrival before your city'. I had 
the honor to send to your Honor Capt. Bailey, of 
the U. S. N.. second in command of the expedition, 
io demand of you the surrender of New Orleans to 
me, as representative of the Government of the 
United States. Capt. Bailey reported the result of 
an interview with yourself and die military author¬ 
ities. It must occur to your Honor that it is not 
within the province of a naval officer to assume the 
duties of a military commandant. I came here to 
reduce New Orleans to obedience to the laws and 
tn vindicate the offended majesty of the United 
States Government. The rights’ ot persons and 
property shall be secured. 1 therefore demand of 
you, as Us representative, the unqualified surrender 
of the city, aud that the emblem ot the sovereignty 
of the United States be hoisted over the City Hall, 
Miut, and Custom House, bv meridian of this day; 
and all flags and other emblems of sovereignty 
other than that of the United States, be removed 
from all public buildings by that hour. 1 particu¬ 
larly request that you shall exercise your authority 
to quell disturbances, restore order, aud call upon 
all the good people ol New Orleans to return at 


The surrender of Fort Macon gives General Burn¬ 
side a port of entry with secure anchorage tor his 
heaviest vessels. It gives the government another 
stolen fortification, with 50 guns. 20,000 pounds of 
powder, shot and sheli in proportion, 400 stand of 
arms, a large store of provisions, 430 prisoners, and 
and 30 horseF. It relieves a portion of the block¬ 
ading fleet for service elsewhere, and insures the 
retention of the district of North Carolina. 

General Burnside in a general order congratulat¬ 
ing General Parke on his victory, commands that the 
name of Fort Macon be inscribed on the colors of 
the 4th and 5th R. I. regiments, and the 8th Con¬ 
necticut regiment. 

The command of the fort was offered to Captain 
Lewis O. Morris, 1st Artillery, after the surrender, 
but declined, and Colonel Rodman, of the 4th R. I, 
was placed in charge ot the fort. 

On the 18th nit. the army forces under General 
Reno, debarked at Cobb's Point, N. C. for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying the locks of the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, having returned without accomplishing the 
object, Com. Rowan determined to destroy the canal 
with the naval forces tinder his command. The fol¬ 
lowing is the repost of the successful accomplish¬ 
ment of the work: 

U- S. Steamer Con. Pkrrt. } 

Of!' Elizabeth City, N C., April 26th, 1862. 5 

Sir In obedience to your orders. I left this place 
on the 23d inst, in the Lockwood, with the M hite- 
head and Putnam in company, each with an officer 
and detachment of men on board —the Lockwood 
leading the wrecking schooner Emma Slade, with 


A negro who “was left in the town states that the 
rebels threw a large amount of ordnance stores into 
the river to prevent its falling into our hands. Seve¬ 
ral desertershave succeeded in movjngintoour lines. 
One of them, a very intelligent man originally from 
New York, who has been connected with the ord¬ 
nance department ever since the works at York- 
town commenced, states that the rebels evacuated 
owing to the near approach of our parallels cover¬ 
ing the immense siego works of our men, and that 
they feared the success of our Union gunboats in the 
York and James rivers, by means of which their 
communication with the outer world would be 
cut off 

The order was given to evacuate by Gen. John¬ 
ston, on Thursday, to commence on the following 
morning, which was accordingly done. General 
Magrudcr most strenuously opposed it, stating that 
if they could not whip the Federate here, there was 
no other place in Virginia that they could. He 
swore in the presence of his men. who vociferously 
cheered him, losing complete control of himself. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, tlio rebel commander-in-chiefj 
arrived at Yorktown on Wednesday, and minutely 
examined the works of Gen. Me Clellan. when he is 
supposed to have recommended the abandonment 
of the works, deeming them untenable. 

The deserters all .agree in stating that their troopB 
became very much demoralized and disheartened 
when the order to evacuate was made public, as 
they all anticipated having an engagement at that 
point. They also agree that the rebels had 100,000 
men on the peninsula, and 400 pieces of field 
artillery. 

From the best information received, they have 
fallen back to Chiclcihominy Creek, beyond Wil¬ 
liamsburg, where it is expected they will make a 


Immediately on the facts of the evacuation becom- 


f shall speedily and severely punish any person or . L , . -- -- 

persons who shall commit such outrages as were filled with sarnl. On the afternoon of the 23d, 50 
witnessed yesterday, by armed men tiring upon m . P V T ?ere 0,1 oac “ hank, while a launch 

helpless women and children for giving expression IT!. , , 12-poun<lers was sent up the canal, 
to their pleasure at witnessing the old iiag. '* “‘JS force we moved up two miles, examining 

I urn, Ac.. D. G. Farraoct, the hanks to find the best place tor operation. I 

Flag-Officer of the Western Gulf Squadron concluded to place the obstruction near the mouth, 
„ . ... that the men, while at work, might he under cover 

Mayor 8 Office, City of Nrw Oiu.ka.vs, April 26 . of the guns of the steamers, and the enemy be pre- 
To Flag-Officer D. G. Farrcupd, U. S. Flag-ship vented from removing it. The schooner was sunk 
Hartford: — Fir: In pursuance ot the resolution just inside the canal, with stumps, brush, rails, 
which we thought, proper to take, out of regard for trunks and earth. The passage was obstructed 
the lives of the women and children which still from the schooner about 50 yards above. We were 
crowd the metropolis, Gen. Lovell has evacuated it occupied from noon till sunset on the 23d, and from 
with lus troops, and restored back to me the admin- ’:30 A. M. of the 24th till half an hour after sunset, 
istration of its government and the custody ol its Earth was thrown up by hand as far as could be, 
honor. I have, in counsel with the City Fathers, but we had no wheelbarrows to carry it to the 
considered the demand made of me yesterday of meadow. 

an unconditional surrender of the city, coupled Prof. Maillefort, of the 7th New York Submarine 
with a requisition to hoist the flag ol the United Engineering Company, and his Assistants were of 
States on the public edifices, and haul down the the greatest assistance to me; indeed, I was mainly 
flag that still floats upon the breeze from the dome governed by his advice, as he is more familiar witli 
of this hall, It becomes my duty to transmit to you ‘his sort of work than I am, lie is of the opinion 
an answer which the universal sentiment ol my that it will require two or throe months labor with 
constituents, no less than the prompting of my own " dredging machine to remove what we have placed 
heart, dictates to me on this sad and solemn occasion, in a day and a half. lie says it will he easier and 
The city is without the. means of defense, and is cheaper to cut a new outlet than to remove the 
utterly destitute of the force and material that obstructions. The rebels have no thought of using 


witnessed yesterday, by armed men tiring upon 
helpless women and children for giving expression 
to their pleasure at witnessing the old iiag. 

I am, Ac., D. G. Farraoct, 

Flag-Officer of the Western Gulf Squadron. 

Mayor’s Office, City of New Oiu.ka.vr, April 26. 

To Flag-Officer D. G. Farragut, If. 8. Flag-ship 
Hartford: — Sir; In pursuance ot the resolution 
which we thought, proper to take, out of regard for 
the lives of the women and children which still 


and the poverty of the rebels. All with whom they forced them from the Bridgeport road. We thus 
came in contact, high and low, declared that of ^weeded in making a complete surprise. 

, , ’ h j ,, " , * Immediately forming m line of ba t e on the crest 

eventual success there was no doubt. Capt. Uau- of a wooded'hill, within 500 yards of the works 

tier, of the Gassendi, said to a party of officers who constructed to defend the bridge, at our first fire the 

were talking in this strain on the steps of the hotel, r y' j els broke and ran. Tbcv attempted to blow up 

“Thev’ve driven von out of Maryland k'entnrVv tjie main bridge but failed. They then attempted to 
ineyve driven you out ot Maryland Iventucky, fire the further extremity hut the volunteers at my 

and Missouri, and they 11 dnre you to lhe Gull of call, in the face ot their lire, saved the bridge from 

Mexico.” But the rebels only laughed at him. the island; to the main shore we could not save it. 

Benjamin, in conversation with the French Min- It is ol small moment, its length being about 450 feet, 

isto. *»„tea him tot to blockade was absolutely 

ineffective a mere paper blockade, which Europe This campaign is ended, and I now occupy Hunts- 
should at once declare null and void. “But,” said ville in perfect security, while in all of Alabama 
Mercier, “how is it, then, that I see no tea, no coffee, nor( h the Tennessee river floats no flag but that 

no wine on your tables? How is it that while you of the L mon ' Brig -G'en.^Sm'manding. 

have, as you say, more men than you need, you 

cannot get arms enough for them?” At Norfolk, T „ ,, „ Uuj.tsvju.ic, Ala May 4, 1862 . 

n„ r , •, 4 .„ % , , w , ’ To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary ol lUar:—Your 

Capt, Gautier paid 5j>3 for a wretched chicken, and dispatch is received. A soldier’s highest reward for 

at Gen. Huger’s request gave him a litLle coffee for service is to merit and receive the approbation of his 
his own use, for which the rebel paid him in hams. superior officers. 

a o ,a i-r , , . - T _ An expedition from Bridgeport, crossed the river 

A Sad Aiiair.— A correspondent of the N. Y. May first, and advanced towards Chatanooga twelve 
Commercial gives the following unfortunate inci- miles, and captured stores and a Southern mail from 
dent:—Last night (18th) an officer was shot by one 80inc ral l£? aa hands, _ A panic prevailed at Chain- 
of his own moo. Tin, oBcnr, Capt. A. It. Wood, KL.K (a. 

had posted his last picket and left him with this chastised lbr cowardice at, Bridgeport, There were 
order, “Shoot the first man who approaches from 5 0t m0rt ’ than 2.0(10 troops at Chatanooga. We 
the direction of the rebels, without waiting to ask ‘a n tured \rro j !<• m 11 ’ 010r ’ a ' 111 roared safely with the 

for to n ™ quite .lark, and to Aoottl6r „,, c ,mion pirated to J«per, and 

officer left the picket aud lost his way, wandering found a strong Union feeling. On the same day 
from our “lines” instead of to them, lie soon they had a skirmish with the enemy’s cavalry at 


' PUVJVIM **•»>» «I| ivn •» cvuvvuvi WUltU IIUU • _ I ___ IV t t i , 

been sent the day before to Roanoke Island to be mg known, tlio troops were ordered under arms, and 


honor. 1 have, in counsel with the City Fathers, 
considered the demand made of me yesterday of 
an unconditional surrender of the city, coupled 
with a requisition to hoist (he flag of the United 
States on the public edifices, and haul down the 
flag that still floats upon the breeze from the dome 
of this hall, It becomes my duty to transmit to you 
an answer wliicli the universal sentiment ol mv 
constituents, no less than the prompting of my own 
heart, dictates to me on this sad and solemn occasion. 

The city is without the means of defense, and is 
utterly destitute of the force and material that 


service is to merit and receive the approbation of his 
Superior officers. 

An expedition from Bridgeport, crossed the river 
May first, and advanced towards Chatanooga twelve 
miles, and captured stores and a Southern mail from 
some railroad hands, A panic prevailed at Chata- 
nnoga. The enemy is moving all his property in 
the direction of Atlanta, Gen. Leadbeater had been 
chastised for cowardice at Bridgeport, There were 
not more than 2.000 troops at Chatanooga. We 
destroyed their saltpeter, aud retired safely with the 
captured property. 

Another expedition penetrated to Jasper, and 
found a strong Union feeling. On the same day 


von to determine wuat will ue llie fate that awaits 
her. As. to hoisting any flag not of our own adop¬ 
tion and allegiance, let me say to you that the man 
breathes not iu our midst whose band and heart 
would not be paralyzed by the mere thought of 
such an act, nor could 1 find in my entire constitu¬ 
ency so desperate and wretched a renegade as 
would dare to profane with his hand the sacred 
emblem of our aspirations. 

Sir, you have manifested sentiments which would 
become one engaged in a better cause than that to 
which you have devoted your sword. 1 doubt not 
that they spring from a noble though deluded 
nature, and i know how to appreciate the emotions 
which inspired them. You have a gallant people 

4a r.,l m {r.:„» Mn 4A . ...... -- . ... _ J* ♦ 


discovered his mistake and turned back. He ap¬ 
proached the soldier to whom he had given the 
decisive, order. In the shadow the faithful and 
quick-sighted private saw the dark figure stealing 
toward him; in an instant he raised his piece and 
shot his own captain through the side. The wound 
was'mortal, and thus it turned out that the officer 
had given the orders for his own execution. Such 
are the chances of war. 


Department of tlie Mississippi. 

Intelligence from the army before Corinth 
has been received to 6 o’clock of the 4th inst. Gen, 

Halleck has removed his headquarters twelve miles 
to the front. Our advance is now within ten miles 
of the enemy's outer works. The entire column is 
pressing forward. Skirmishes between our advance which'is two miles below Florence, AiaTuuna. stink J 
and the rebels are of daily occurrence, the latter J 116 wa ff. v being above her guards. As it was 

toktes . .light show "o! resistauce, too HiKS SSftK 

falling back. Prisoners and deserters say that Beau- gun on this river. I captured their best gun at 
regard is being re-enforced from all parts of the Elorence. It is now on board the Lady Foote— 

Gulf States, by merchants and business men who J a,e _£ q ^V arn< ’'\ al biat the bridge 

, - I , - , , . , , , was destroyed by order of Gen. Beauregard. The 

lnu eclosed their stores and flocked to his standard, inhabitants were indignant at such wanton destruc- 
A refugee from Vicksburg, who left Memphis on tion. 

Thursday, says that full particulars of the fall of On the 24th till, a company of cavalry from For- 
New Orleans had been published, and produced sytli, Mo., destroyed the extensive saltpeter manu- 
great consternation. factory near Yeftville, Ark., and burned the buikl- 

On Thursday 400 Germans from a Louisiana reg- in .S- L’fut. Hiekock, of the 4th Iowa cavalry, was 
iment, who had been sent out from a rebel camp on k^led, an( ! one private wounded, in the skirmish 
outpost duty, came into our lint-sin a body with rebels. A large quantity of supplies hid 

white flags on their guns, and gave themselves up ^°r rebel use, with deserters and jay hawkers hiding 
as deserters. They say Gen. Soule’s advance was in tho mountains, were captured by Genera] Curtis, 
at Gerrald, Miss., fortifying the place, which was Major Hubbard, with 140 men of the 1st Missouri 
naturally a strong position. The river towns below cara b'.V- fought and routed Cols. Coffee and Stam- 
Yicksburg and Natchez arc almost entirely deserted, and G0(i Indians, at A\ aslio, on the 26th inst., 

most of the people having fled to the interior. A killin g aml wounding 20, and taking 62 prisoners, 70 
large number of rebel steamboats have gone up, for horses aQ d a large quantity of arms, 
what purpose is nut known, thinking that Faragut’s The Nashville Union of the 3d contains a call, 
fleet would not come up so far. The steamer signed by 150 influential citizens, assigning Monday 
Edmund Watson was fired into on Friday night, by for a meeting to take the necessary measures to 
rebel cavalry, six miles below Savannah, and live restore the former relations of Tennessee to the 
soldiers wounded. The gunboat Tyler immediately Federal Union. 

went down and shelled the woods, and immediately The through mail, with Santa Fe dates to the 12th, 
notified the people of the vicinity that their property and Fort Union 15th, arrived at Kansas City on the 
would be burned on a repetition of the occurrence. 28th ult. 


This campaign is ended, and 1 now occupy Hunts- It would be presumptuous in me to attempt to C. V’. Fli sseb, Lieut. Commanding, 

ville in perfect security, while in all of Alabama lead an army to the field, If I had one to command; To Commodore L. C. Rowan, Commanding U. S. 

north of the Tennessee river floats no flag but that and 1 know still less how to surrender an unde- N., inner waters, N. C. 

of the Union. O. M. Mitchell. feuded place as this is, held at. the mercy of your -_ 

Brig.-Gen. Commanding. gunners aud your mortars. To surrender such a n,, n „rtm..i,r „fn.„ 

Hcntsvjj , K AH Mav 4 1862 l ,la< ' e wcre au W1 ® ““‘“Caning ceremony. The D( ’P ,u ’ tmp,u of lhe Last * 

Tl T, , „ ,, c , , ' t ’ ir- ' city iB yours by the power of brute force, not by my On the 29th ult. the following telegram was 

disXteU is^ choice - r, tlu ' choi f f iff tobabitaate It is for received from the “Headquarters of the Army of 

aispatcu i. iPveivea. A suktiu . highest reward for yon to determine what will be the fate that awaits it,« p n i nm ,. n xv.,.m J 

service is to merit and receive the approbation ot his her. As. to hoisting anv flag uot of our own adon- - maC ! before I oiktown. 

superior oflicers. tion and allegiance, let ‘me say to you that the wan The rebels are apparently just realizing the fact 

MwYi. |H! “'r IU, tr , Bridgeport crossed the river breathes not in our midst whose hand and heart that McClellan is making extensive preparations to 

May first, and advanced towards Chatanooga twelve would uot be naralvzod bv lhe mere thmurhi nf - .... TT , 1 1 , , 

miles, and captured stores and a Southern mail from such an act. nor 1 could 1 find in my entire constiftre ° 1K ‘° tho SIP f G 0 ^ “«'ktown. Up to yesterday (he 
some railroad hands, > A panic prevailed at Chatu- ency so desperate and wretched a rememido as works ot tke troops have steadily progressed 
nooga. rite enemy is moving all his property in would dare to profane with his hand 1111 ° sacred directly under the enemy’s eyes, without any inter- 

fesiterffa 'sas , VWct would " r r ** 

not more than 2.000 troops at Chatanooga. We become one engaged in a better cause than that to nt to loloim ns that they weie still there, 

destroyed their saltpeter, and retired safely with the which you have devoted your sword. I doubt not Our earthworks are now beginning to present a 

capture! property. that they spring from a noble though deluded very formidable appearance to the enemy. All day 

Another expedition penetrated to Jasper, and nature, and 1 know how to appreciate the emotions yesterday and last nitrlit tlievkent ur. a brisk fire «,n 
found a strong Union feeling. On (he same day which inspired them. You have a gallant people J estu la Y mgni they Kept up a b sk hie on 

they had a skirmish with the enemy’s cavalry at to administrate over during your occupation of this “‘‘‘in to drive the men out. Occasionally a'shell 
Athens. Our outposts were driven back, but ou city—a people sensitive to all that can in the least would come so close as to make it unpleasant, when 
being re-enforced the enemy retreated in the direc- affect their dignity and self respect. Pray, sir. do they would lie close to the around until it had 
turn ot I-lorenoe. There are straggling bands of not fail to regard their susceptibilities, and the obli- , n , • ' , ... , 

mounted men, partly citizens, scattered along my gatkma which i shall assume in their name will be ka '''' 0 u ' 1 u one was ln .l ll ‘'ed, and the work 
entire line, threatening the bridges, one of which religiously complied with. You may trust their progressed as though no enemy were within range, 
they succeeded in destroying. honor, though you might not count on their sub- This morning the rebels opened with increased vigor 

Muior eleScomSndiog. “la ™n“u”i“f understate] that tbe a ^ ut . ,hre ? !'°“ re from «*T *>•«*«** »« 

Tbc following from «... report of Lion,. CotemaBd- SK?portion 

ing Gwin, of the F. S. gunboat 1 yler, has been re- interference of such as have rendered themselves 0 f h[ s brigade for the purpose of driving the enemy 
ceived at the Navy Department. The report is dated odious and contemptible by their dastardly deser- f a iece of timbei , hi h u occun i ed ; n clog e 

HAMBt’Rcn Tenn Anril '>3 1x0118 our ca,,se 111 tke mighty struggle in which . { wnnu inty occupied m Close 

Snr-I have to inform von that on the 21sfc l nrn } ve W ™ &ueh as might remind them too proximity to our works. Our troops advanced 

cceded as high up on the Tennessee river asVlor- p Gy j u ' e t , he t ’ G ^ uei ' od aad J ou tUo trough an open field on their hands and knees, 

enee, Alabama, capturing the steamer Alfred Robb, J i e ^p.. a «nl^r.i ,n i # ? n UQtx f- lke y came within close musket range. The 

which has been used as a rebel transport on the m0 ment prevent. 'Your^occupying 0 the ^Jty does rebels, who were secreted behind stumps and trees, 
supposed! I found^he^rebel 1 'boat^Dimbar^whi'eb not transfer the allegiance from the government of were anxious to get our men on them feet—and to 
had been used, previous to the fall of Fort Honrv ,0 H °“. e wbiek ‘hev have deliberately accomplish this, the Captain in command of the 

as a gunboat, feme distance up Cypress creek! ^tftonquero?^^ itff to extorf froSe touted at the height of his voice to charge 

S’wfteXkB’aS!?? S’CT-. - '' . q “ 611011 l,0m toyoits, *]>,,cinq our frightened troop, would 

impossible for me to raise iterfFinmetl her’lo "bo Jt " ,K F ' Mo ' iItoE . Major. instantly jump to their feet and ran, but they were 


to them, lie soon ‘hey had a skirmish with the enemy’s cavalry at to administrate over during your occupation of t bis 
ru'd back tic an. Athens. Our outposts were driven back, but ou city—a people sensitive to all that can in the least 

4 * 1 llfll tt / r ViV _ t'l Fi ft , i-nrt/1 ♦ h/i .t A trk\ ...... < .. J 1.. it. .. J.'.,.. . n ft 1 . ,a 4 rK ,•*« Dtr .... .1 ....IP .. . 11. l 


being re-enforced the enemy retreated in the diree- affect their' dignity and self respect Pray, sir. do 
tion of Florence. There are straggling bands of md fail to regard their susceptibilities, and “the obli- 
mounted men, partly citizens, scattered along my gallons which i shall assume in their name will be 
entire line, threatening the bridges, one of which religiously complied with. You may trust their 
they succeeded in destroying. honor, though you might not count on their sub- 

O. M. Mitchell, mission to unmerited wrong. 

Major-General Commanding. In conclusion. I beg you to understand that the 

The following from the report of Lieu,. Command- Fo^dfn^i.^lK^ 
ing G win. of the L. S. gunboat Tyler, has been re- interference of such as have rendered themselves 
ceived at the Navy Department. The report is dated odious and contemptible by their dastardly deser- 

H>.MBt>R«n, Ten a., April 23 txons of our ca,ls ‘‘ 1,1 ‘he mighty struggle in which 

Sir:—I have to inform von that on the 21st 1 nrn- or suc ', i M rt ' m ' nd , ^em too 


had neen tons to the fcU of Fort'Hemv ‘hfr choice to orm which they have deliberately 

... „ minVinnt ,is.,... i’ repudiated, and they will yield that obedience 

which is two miles belnw Fbm.nl AtoCl wl) ich the conqueror*ia entitled to extort from the 


conquered. 


Respectfully, 

John F. Monroe, Mayor. 


The following dispatch, dated near Farmington, 
has been received at headquarters: 

A reconnoissance sent toward Farmington found 
the enemy 4.500 strong, with four pieces of artillery 
and some cavalry, occupying a strong position near 
Gordonsville. Our forces were ordered at once to 
the assault, and after a short skirmish carried the 

K ieitiori in fine style. The enemy left 30 dead on 
e field, with their tents and baggage. Our cavalry 
are pursuing them. The whole affair was very 
handsome, our regiments charging the battery and 


After the battle of Pigeons’ Ranch, Col. Slough 
fell back to Fort Union, when a dispatch was 
received from Gen. Canhy, ordering a junction to 
be formed with him at Galesto. Major Paul was 
placed in command. The troops for the junction, 
ordered by Gen. Canby. arrived at Galesto od the 
9th, in advance of Gen. Canby, and learned that the 
Texans had abandoned Santa Fe and were retreat¬ 
ing from the territory. Major Duncan, ot Gen. 
Canby’s command, who was in command of the 


Department of North Carolina. 

After a bombardment ot 11 hours Ivy two bat¬ 
teries of mortars and one of Parrott guns, Fort 
Macon, with its garrison, armament, provisions and 
stores, was surrendered to Acting Major-General 
Parke, commanding the third division of General 
Burnside's army, ou the 25th ult. The casualties 
on our side were one killed and twenty wounded, 

General Parke’s preparations were all complete 
on Tuesday night, but the command to open fire 
was not given until Friday morning at 54 o’clock, 
when a shot was fired from one of the s0-pound 
Parrott guns. .Shells from the 10-inch and 8-inch 
mortar batteries followed, aud the filing on our side 
at once became general and uninterrupted. The 
fort replied with its first gun at 6 o'clock, and con¬ 
tinued, until its pieces were silenced, by salvos of 
three or four at a time until 4 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, when the white flag was hoisted. 

The gunboats Daylight, State of Georgia, Chip- 
pawa, and Gemsbock took part in the bombardment, 
sailing iu an ellipse and firing by turn, but the 
heavy sea which run prevented their doing any ser¬ 
vice, and they soon withdrew beyond range. The 
Ellis was also present in Cove Sound, but her single 
gun was so inefficient that she did not come into 
action. 

General Burnside arrived on Thursday with two 
armed barges, and witnessed the bombardment 
The fire of our batteries dismounted 13 guns, and 
tore up the glacis and ramparts iu the most effective 
manner. Of 1,100 shot and shell thrown at the fort, 
560 struck the mark. The guns of the fort were 
worked with skill and courage, but the round hills 
of our position afforded complete protection to the 
men. The hoisting of the white flag was followed 


mistaken in their men. The command being given 
a second time, the rebels rose, when our troops 
poured into them a well directed fire, causing them 
to retreat, leaving their dead and wounded to be 
cared for afterwards. During the skirmish a new 
battery which the rebels had erected during Sunday 
night, and which interfered with the working of our 
men, was most effectually silenced and the guns 
dismounted. 

The weather is more favorable for military opera¬ 
tions. The time is drawing nigh when the Com¬ 
manding General will commence the task of reducing 
the enemy's works erected to impede the advance 
of the Union troops. 

The following telegrams were received this (Mon¬ 
day) morning with intense surprise, excitement, and 
rejoicing: 

“ Washington, May 4th. — Yorktown was evacu¬ 
ated last night. Our troops now occupy the enemy's 
works. The enemy left a large amount ot camp 
equipage and guns, which they could not destroy for 
fear of being seen.” * 

HeadqcAktkks Armt of the Potomac—9 A. M. 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton , Secretary of War :—We 
have the ramparts. Have guns and camp equipage. 
We hold the entire line of the enemy’s works, which 
the engineers represent as being very strong. I 
have thrown all my cavalry and artillery in pursuit, 
supported by infantry. 1 move Hawkm’s division 
and as much more as I can transport by water, up to 
West Point to-day. No time shall be lost.' The 
gunboats have gone up York river. I omitted to 
state that Gloucester is also in our possession. I 
shall push the enemy to the wall. 

Geo.’ B. McClellan. Gen. Com. 

The army correspondent of the Associated Press 
says:—This A. M., at five o’clock, your correspondent 
entered the enemy’s works which the rear of their 


their line of infantry at the double quick. The oanu J s cornmana ’ wno Y as ln command of the men. The hoisting of the white flag was followed army deserted four hours before. Everything was 
enemy fled in wild confusion. Some regiments of a( ‘ rance guard, had fallen in with a large party of by a conference with General Parke and a suspen- found to be in the utmost confusion, as though they 
cavalry sent through to Boonville, took possession L ex ans, when alight occurred, in which the latter sion of hostilities until the following morning, left in great haste. Between 40 and 50 pieces of 
two bridges and returned. 1 'we 'havi! a'"'ood'many were r °uted. Major Duncan was slightly wounded. During the night a proposition for surrender was heavy artillery have been left in their works, after 


two bridges and returned. We have a good many 
prisoners, but cannot tell bow many yet. Our loss 
is 10 killed and 12 wounded. 

John Pope, Major-General. 


Gen. Canby reached Galesto on the 11th, and an 
immediate pursuit of the Texans was ordered, who 
were three miles south. No doubt was entertained 


communicated to General Burnside, and in the 
morning articles of agreement were signed. The 
garrison surrendered as prisoners of war, but were 


being spiked, together with a large amount of am¬ 
munition, medical stores, camp equipage, tents, and 
private papers of the officers. 


were under motion both on the right and left wings 
of the army. A large force under Gen. Stoneman, 
consisting of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, started 
in pursuit, and will probably come up with the rear 
of the enemy before night if they remain near Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 

The gunboats have passed above Yorktown, and 
are now shelling the shore on the way up. Follow¬ 
ing them is a large steamer and vessel loaded with 
troops, who will effect a landing, 

Gen. Jamison and Col. Black were the first to 
enter the enemy's works. The only casualty that 
occurred was the killing of two men and the wound¬ 
ing of three by a concealed shell in the enemy’s 
works. They belonged to Co. A.,40th N. Y. Their 
names were—killed, Geo. McFarland and Michael 
McDermott. Wounded—Sergt. Janies Smith, Fred¬ 
erick Sturck, and Lawrence Burns. The works 
are very extensive, and show that they were de¬ 
signed by scientific engineers. 

Second Dispatch.— It is certain that the rebels 
received re-enforcements by stcamersfrom Richmond 
on Thursday last, but did not disembark them. 
Their soldiers are greatly demoralized, and exhibit 
symptoms of mutiny on account of their retreat. 

Inside of the fortifications, and along the Wil¬ 
liamsburg road, on which they have retreated, they 
have buried torpedoes and poisoned shells, which 
are occasionally exploding and injuring persons. 

Gon. Joseph JoLuston’s baggage has been cap¬ 
tured. 

D. D. Lathrop, telegraph operator, has been mor¬ 
tally wounded by an exploding torpedo. A torpedo 
attached to a 13-inch shell has been discovered in 
the telegraph office. 

The Merrimae made her appearance off Sewall's 
Point to-day. She Btopped off this point, and up to 
four o'clock to-day she had not changed her posi¬ 
tion. She is not attended by other gunboats as 
usual. It is supposed that it is not her intention to 
visit ns to-day. The Monitor and other naval ves¬ 
sels are all in readiness for action on short notice, 
and are hoping she will come down. It is supposed 
that it is her intention to prevent any expedition up 
J ames river, to cut oil' the retreat from Yorktown. 

An official report made at headquarters shows 
that the army left 71 guns in the works. At Glou¬ 
cester Point the guns, which are not included in the 
71 mentioned, and ordnance stores, were also left. 
Another deserter has just come in, and reports that 
Jeff Davis came with Lee on Wednesday, and after 
a consultation with all the most prominent officers, 
they all agreed to the evacuation, except Magruder. 

By advices from the Department of tlio Shenan¬ 
doah, received at Washington on the 29th ult., Gen. 
Banks, notwithstanding the. bad condition of the 
roads, is continually pushing his advance toward 
Staunton, being already within a few miles ol' that 
place. It is considered doubtful whether the rebel 
Jgckson will make a stand at Staunton, as he fears 
being flanked from the Mountain Department. Gen. 
Banks’ troops are in the best of spirits, and do not 
complain of any demaud made upon them. They 
have confidence in their leader, and are anxious to 
meet the enemy again in the open field. 

The steamer Jacob Bell has arrived at the Navy 
Yard, Washington, towing up five of the schooners 
lately captured by our flotilla iu the Rappahannock. 
They consist of the ftdlowing:—The Lookout, of 
Baltimore, about 75 tuns, with 3.600 bushels of corn, 
which is put in bugs marked “ Confederate States,” 
and the remainder marked with the name of the 
captain; the Sarah Anu, of Newbern, North Caro¬ 
lina. with 1,600 bushels of corn; the Sydney A. 
Jones, of Baltimore, unladen; the Salem, of Tappa- 
hannock, unladen; and the Monterey, of Tappahan- 
nock, with a cargo of a pungee which had been cut 
adrift, consisting of oil, saltpeter, bone dust, dry 
goods, Ac. 

The United States gunboat Santiago de Cuba, 
from Port Royal April 30th, arrived at New r York 
on the 3d inst.. bringing as a prize the rebel steamer 
Isabel, alias Ella Warley, which was captured while 
on her passage from Nassau, N. P., for Charleston, 
laden with arms, ammunition, wines, segars, and 
medicines. The .Santiago chased the Nashville sev¬ 
eral hours on the 23d ult, but was unable to over¬ 
take her. On the same day the Santiago captured a 
schooner from Charleston, loaded with cotton, which 
was Bent, to Key West, Also, two other schooners 
with assorted cargoes for the Southern trade, but 
which are now on the way to New York. Nothing 
of importance transpiring at Port Royal when the 
Santiago left. 

The steamer Empire City, from Port Royal, arrived 
on the 4tb, with the prize steamer Nostro Signora de 
Reglu. The captains and crews of the prizes Dixie, 

Wave, and Bella, are prisoners on board the Empire 
City. 

The U. S. steamer Mercedita, on the 27th ult, 
captured the steamer Bermuda, laden with articles ' 
contraband of war, among which are 420,000 pounds 
of powder, seven field carriages, and a number of < 
cannon, swords, pistols, and shells, fuses, cartridges, 
saltpeter, saddles, Ingots of tin, Ac. 





tude toward the government and the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. Seward, writing to Mr. Webb, at Rio Janeiro, 
Nov. 12th, directs him to lose no time in calling 
attention to the subject, and inform His Majesty that 
the shelter of pirates, as the Sumter, in the ports of 
Brazil, is deemed an unfriendly act by this Govern¬ 
ment, and to ask that such measures will be taken 
as will make the Governor of the port of Maranham 
sensible of 11 is Majesty's displeasure, and prevent 
the recurrence of such injuries to the United States 
hereafter. 

Mr. Webb says the Foreign office assumed 
ground that no breach of neutrality had been com¬ 
mitted, and fell back upon the absurdity that the 
Sumter is a man of war. Brazil, it appears, recog¬ 
nizes in the Southern States the rights and duties of 
belligerents in conformity with the laws of nations, 
and Webb is informed by the. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs that he confounds recognition of the fact, 
and rights ol belligerents and sovereignty, as a 
recognition of independence and sovereignty, in 
behalf of territory in rebellion. 

Seward, March 18th, does not. affect to conceal the 
fact that this decision seems to him to be inconsist¬ 
ent with the very friendly relations which have 
heretofore existed between Brazil and the United 
States, and is therefore highly unsatisfactory. 

The Government of Brazil declares its friendship 
for the United States, and fervently hopes the civil 
war will soon be terminated. 

M r. Seward, in concl tiding, to M r. Pike, saysThis 
domestic war has been protracted long enough. It 
is for the interest of humanity it should be closed as 

It would come to an end 
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'J 1 IFF A NY’S TILE MACHINE 

PATENTED FEB. 26, 1861. 

This Machine took the first 


The Commission on Ordnance and Ordnance 
Supplies have, it is said, rejected all the foreign 
contracts, and considerably curtailed those for the 
manufacture of arms in the United States. The 
ordnance office has issued proposals for manufactur¬ 
ing within one year Springfield rifled muskets and 
Harper's Ferry rifles, together with carhiues, revolv¬ 
ers. sabers, swords and scabbards. The Department 
reserves to itself the right to reject any bid, and will 
consider none made through any agent, broker, or 
party, other than the regular manufacturer. 

Several days ago the House passed a resolution 
directing the Secretary of War to communicate all 
the facts and circumstances within his knowledge 
relative to the late evacuation by our troops of 
Jacksonville, Fla. The Secretary replies that he 
conceives it to be the province of the President to 
furnish information concerning military operations, 
but the President had directed him to say that the 
evacuation was for reasons not deemed compatible 
with the public interests to disclose. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is now prepared to 
pay all indebtedness of the dates prior to February 
1st in cash, of the month of February 40 per cent, 
in cash, and of subsequent dates 30 per cent, in 
cash. 

The Emancipation Commissioners met last week. 
Several petitions were jiled. and during the fore¬ 
noon thirty or forty persons waited on the Board for 
information regarding the mode of procedure. 

Mr. Arnold, from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, has reported in favor of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal. The report states that the work 
has been more than half completed by Illinois, that 
State Laving expended thereon over $600,000. The 
canal has been in operation since 1848, and now 
yields an annual revenue of about $200,000. This 
will be greatly increased by the enlargement of the 
Illinois river, as proposed. The State of Illinois 
offers this canal and its revenue to the United States, 
on condition that Congress will provide means of 
enlarging it bo as to pass gunboats from the lakes to 
the Mississippi. This will place us upon an equal¬ 
ity with Great Britain, that power being able, by 
her canals, to pass her war vessels from the ocean to 
the lakes. The report, in view of the fact that by 
treaty the United States is prohibited from building 
or maintaining armed vessels on the lakes, urges 
the necessity and importance of the immediate 
enlargement, of this canal, by which the gunboat 
fleet on the Mississippi could be passed through to 
the lakes. 

A large mass of correspondence has accumulated 
in relation to insurgent vessels at foreign ports, and 
particularly between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Minister Adams, by direction of Secretary Sew¬ 
ard, last November addressed a note to Lord Rus¬ 
sell. on the subject of outrages committed by the 
Nashville. The object of Mr. Adams was to request 
the English Government to inquire into the circum¬ 
stances, and expressed theliope that that Govern¬ 
ment would adopt such measures as the case might 
seem to demand. 

1st. As to the authority of the vessel to commit 
such an aggressive act on citizens of a friendly 
power, and then claim a refuge and recognition in 
the harbors of England. 

2d. In case the nature of that authority be deemed 
sufficient, at least in view uf her Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, as to the purpose for which the ship is alleged 
to have come across the ocean, to wit: the making 
of more effective preparation, ou the part of Eng¬ 
land, for carrying on the war against the people of 
a friendly nation. In the former case, he says, the 
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premium at the Michigan Shite 
Fmc of WOO and 1301. Its principal ad van togas are aa follows: 
1st It makes perfect tile. (See testimonial uf Hon. J. H Kj.it- 
vart ) The several proprietors guarantee that every Machine 
they sell shall make tile equally as good a.i the specimens re- 
lerrcd to. 2d. A great Bavin* m effected in the hakin*of the 
tiles, aa they are not so liable to crack during the process as 
tiles made by other Machines. This is owing to their compact- 
ness, being entirely free from air cells. 3d. The tiles are so 
firm that they are taken from the rack by hand, without mar- 
nng or bending them. 4th. The tiles are much stronger hence 
they will bear transportation and 11,e action of frost an.! water 
better than tiles made by other Machines. 6th. The tiles are 
cut at right angles an.1 of equal length, an they issue from the 
funnels, by a simple device which is sold with the Machine 6th 
The Machine separates the stone from the clav. 7th. The mo¬ 
tions are rotary anil regular , hence no nnusual strain is brought 
upon any part of the Machine, as is the case with all Machines 
in which the pressure is produced by the action or plungers. 
Sth, The working parts arc protected from contact with tho 
clay. Those parts most liable to wear, ran be changed at a 
trilling expense. The spiral part is cast with a chamber run¬ 
ning through the center. The steel shaft passes through this 
chamber, and the epical part is fastened to the shaft by a pin. 
If. grinds the clay and makes tiles at the same time. 

Testimonials. 

Com' si hits, Onto, Nov. 13, iscj. 
r With regard to the Tile on ftxhibi- 
PlinioH'Ng to have been made by 
■frtOIILNE, it affords me pleasure 
a doubt the Ijg»l Tile I have ever 
>w ;,f except the glacs Tile used in 
" Hat I especially mean by best is 
! more rapidly, and with foes poiwi- 
■ - 1 . ri,e superiority of Tfff- 
" fj®AS c ^ n t |j0 fact that 
is really the main 
rough inner surface col- 
omi«*^ ° l " RS;u "* »h>ps the 


Hoi'S—Are st.-adr in nrice, 
for small tote, for home 
crop, fgy'ffc piu-Ii 

Serps—F or CfoV( 
prices favor buyers. 

, AfrHANV. Mav 5. thorn ami Meal—T he market opened 
tliill nut svtewlr f/>r f lour, but Afithe iiiobjUur advanced the de- 
fuauu iitfiTtiHw, and at neon there was a fair bualne*& dojnir at 
the. I opiiij pi. rnsnf Saturday - Corn Meal continues dull and 
unchaogea in value. 

li^-Wheatduh t, with a Fair supply nlfcr.uir and a limited 
TnilltrjB’ inquiry Sales Red Winter State at. $|,$|. Corn ie slow 
ol Hjtfr jipii vaLhar heavy. Sale> round yellow at Mie. delivered 
a* Juim All .inly Hye quiet and Unebaoued. Ibirley ipeettf With 
u. steadv mu vnniYniT** inquirv, .uul Ulo market i» weak Sah-8 
X.*Q?l_ ro if (4 } m 82 f S r - Mi* and Fair In prime four-rowed State at 
Pdfci sMc sv*' notice :\ tittle of \V estern mai’e Barley Malt at 97 !*. 
n) Oats there i> a Iwtvr feelirif und prices have advanend le — 
-Sales were made on Saturday of Statu al 41c, and thia morning 
do, purl bore and to aiTivn, at 42c. 

■ M a v fi —Fmiph The market on Saturday, ow- 

"■* jo Uic largo He t arriving from the ujipor lakes, and the rail 
roan lr oekvuh. fiifr.citv srilppers, was very iiuieh Salo.s 
rhnice extra Chpu.Ih on the track «4.55; Canada from -tore at $4- 
(41,' Choice extra Indlunaat *3,0.1; ordinary extra Indiana at 4,30 
extra " iHcrvnnn ami Illinois u t $4 ,sum 4,62it; and high grade 
Oloo and Indiana double extra at *5,ao5?i,/i2*i, 

I.RAi.x, Wheat. OiAl'ket firm but quiet. Buyers and sellers 
apart; -ales No J Milwaukee club a IBM; white Kentucky aud 
No. 2 Chicago on private terms, and Canada club at 900. No 
otlmr salo h ropurlod. Limited rtpoculatlvp and mljiUnjr iniuirv 
( otn-lliti iiiiukotmoderatol.v octivp, with fair ilijuuini!. Sali-s 
old at 30e. and rejected.at 3-u*, closing a, abadt* eaidor on occ.onnt 
ni le A(|van»:Mn tviual freivfht.t quiet ttud nominal fit 55c. 

nu pales rrport^d. Bartpy, th^re fo uonu Dflbnmr. and inquiry 
limited. Arrivals large no aalea-lield at Wofrlc for good to 
ciioire. K.vo quiet and nominal i 8 fi3e. foi WVhtern Peas 
rioin.'ial and quiet at Me! for Canadian, MarrOwtiitsat Wc or 
si.00, Black .-vcd Mar-row fat #1.00, Champnev, English, anil 
Early Rente at #2,SO Beans quiet ami nominal at fl.H7.VnlSS.0U. 

SKKoe Qiiterwirh only moderate demand for smaii bagged 
Ibnothy *l.iS(.r J,S7.‘-j for Canada; *2,00 Western, and S 2 , 
jvn2,.g> for good to choice Belgian. Clover, small sales at 34- 
37 'r. and large ut $0,00, 

PwyisKija. The market. i< .lull,heavy and inactive, with but. 
'otic demand during the na<t week except, (or homo trade We 
quote heavy Mesa pork nt ill.SO, light do. SH.00; hams, sugar 
cured 7c ; Plain 0c ; racked 7‘„c Urd quiet at V ,e. Dried and 
sinoked bee! at. Ur. Shoulders Haim in pickle 4K(?iSc. 

< ity packed mess Oecl at *9 00. Cheese—market, firm, with fair 
demand, at prices varying from 7 C-— Courier. 

TOItOSTO, May 1 — Flour —Early in the week our market 
was very dull; within the last ten Java, however, there has 
been rather more inquiry; the sales have been limited, as hold 
ers are firm in asking $4,25 f. o. b.; for superfine we have not 
heard of any sales at that figure. One or two Int- changed 
hanaaintbe early part or the week at $4.T0t»-4.l5; fancies are 
bed at. S4.45 1 4,80, with a limited inquiry; extras arc inactive, 
fi > a -t.7»>. double extra «t K90>a. Oatmeal is in lim- 

itrni olTering, with a good demand, atW.lOfi si is. 

Oka ix — The receipts nf Fall Wheat would not exceed 2,500 
hushcls, which sold at prices ranging from S5c,,i 95c for inferior 
to medium, and for good to prime; choice samples 

in deiimnd, and resdily bring outside quotations. The receipts 
of 'pring \V beat have been trilling and in the early part, of the 
week with a limited demand at, BOuyH'ir. f-> husb Since then 
tberiM.s a better inquiry and a sale of 10,iXXI bushels was made 
on Monday nt 91c. f. o. b Barley continues scarce with an ac¬ 
tive demand at dtn 56c. Peas are in demand, but in limited of- 
lering at 50dJMc. Hats arc again scarce, in consequence of the 
-mpplv h.v rail having fallen off, together with a good ronsump- 
tive demand; prices arc from .TSa tOc. per busbel. 0>ol>r 


1.x this city, on tho 1st inst., 
years and 5 months. 

Ix this city, on the 5th inst., of 
of Duo ri Goff, aged 21 years, S i 


EDWARD WHAUN, 


t-r~ AnVKItTISI.Nt; TERMS, In Advance—T birtt-Fivb 

Ck.vtb A Line, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display. 0i-52,«£ cents per line of space. Special Notices ifoi. 
lowing reading matter, levied.) Sixty Cents a Line. 


V. Sca t.ntvq — Dear Si 
tI’itoJ A’i— 95)2 s !'itc Pair, pnrpoiti n 

TIFFANY'S DRAIN TILE MACHINE 
to state that they are hevornl 
seen, and arc the best, I kno 
some tqaee» In Germany. \ 

that they wi i conduct water.„„ 

0 '°?g'ng or being Iibst.ructed 
any a Tile over any other that l lntv.- 
they are very snro.it), „„ the inside, and t his 

point to he attained m the mukltig. 

locts and retains detritus which i 
ordinary Tlie. Yours fruiy" 

(for ,''D1W li KLH’PARt 

-or. Seig Oh Ins tate Board of Agriculture. 

Wk have made over 450,001) Til,., w ,,i, ttu s' ixtxs.j m,, .. .. . 
CHINES, and take pleasure in Motfoa tW T i LK MA : 

nthorn in ujio. With two horwx it ^ iMmi l * lu *[' l l or ‘ *11 

Tilcn per hour. This Machine works ^ 

Tllorture «o linn nw\ compact that tlioy n tll « e 

their slmno hotter, ami are not *o ll thfo to^rS L 
as Tiles made by other Machine" H & I^owfKjS thoklln 
Brick and Tile mnke^ A.inan®, ( g ftll 

presses tlie Tile at the same time, was nut in mierntinn » i an< ^ 
universally commended, it is a valuable iCK ‘° n ““ ,1 WaS 


scriber. 


speedily as possible, 
to-morrow if the European States should clearly 
announce that the expectations of favor from them 
must be renounced. 

The following important circulars have been ad¬ 
dressed to the Foreign Ministers, announcing tlie 
re-opening of communication with Southern locali¬ 
ties recovered from the insurgents: 

Sik:—L have the honor to state to you, informally, 
that the mails are now allowed to pass to and from 
New Orleans and other places where they have 
heretofore been seized by the insurgent forces, 
which have since been recovered and are now reoo- 
cupied by the land and naval forces of the United 
States. It is proper, however, to add that military 
surveillance is maintained over such mails, as far as 
the government finds it necessary for tho public 
safety. I am, sir, your ob't servant, 

Wm. 11. Seward, Dep’t of Slate. 

WasiiiNOTO.x, May 5.1862. 

Sik: —I have the honor to state, for the’informa¬ 
tion of your Government, that a Collector has been 
appointed by the President for New Orleans, and 
that the necessary preparations are being made to 
modify the blockade to permit limited shipments to 
be made from that aud one or two other ports, which 
are now closed by the blockade, at times and upon 
conditions which will be made known by proclama¬ 
tion. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Wsr. II, Sewakd. 


Prices of Machines, Sl.fo ami $30O-two sites. Direct all 
orders for Machines ami applications for Rights in the State of 
Michigan, to it. BREWER, Tecumseb, Mich,, in all tho remain¬ 
ing States ami Territories to 

__ ^ Sl'.VLDiNG, Toledo, Ohio. 

r P < 7 > T J OOTONS.- I have now in store 20 bushel Tod 
X Onions. Price $2 50 per bushel. J. b ap a Op p 

Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, .V. Y. 

fce\^e»d^pMc aS ^ ^ h * 

Rochester, N. Y. 

“a5W BS0N ^ 

rjt DkOItGE W. CHILDS, Publisher 

C4 -~- t _ IBS and CIO Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

( |0FFKK-C’OFFkE-COKFKK.-A iine~va- 
vg nety. raised and put up expicssly for seed, sent with 
directions tree, for 27 cents per package, in coin or sUnins a 
sure cron, ami yields well Address ■ uimpa. A 

_ -S. WARD. I^kn Villa ge, N H. 

atSTcMK sax* 

4 US Chestnut street. l 4 iiUiil..ls’l,!o TI¬ 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEAV YORK, April 30.—The current prices fo 
all the markets are us follows; 

bkkp cattle. 

First quality, .p ewt. i 

Ordinary quality,..,. 

Common quality, ... 

Inferior quality;..—!!.!!!! — 

. ,, COWS A.VD GALVK3. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. . 

Common quality.1". 

Inferior quality,.. 

VEAL CALVES. 

First quality. 

Ordinary qiialitr.J.’] 

Common quality,.” 

Inferior quality,. 

_ . , SHEEP AND LAMBS, 

Prime quality. 

Ordinary. 

Common,. 

Inferior. 

„ . .. SWINE 

First quality... 

Other qualities,., ..”, 

ALliAN V. Mat 5— Bkkves — There are 1142 head of beeves 
lew on sale this week Limn last., and yet tho supply is abundant 
Although there arc no premiums on sals, tlie average quality 
i - above medium, many ol the droves from Illinois being of first 

, ii a ?m y h' Th,l /:u V i 0 ,, .? v f IIM ’ or,™ fo'ino. fat Ftillersfrom the 
distilleric* ol this State During Saturday the demand for New 
Y ork was comparatively brisk, and on most grades price- ad¬ 
vanced JifehiC #1 Id, live weight. 

Receipts — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
vUo c&r i 

a.. • , . . Cor week 

Thisweek. Last week last year. 

Cattle.3,610 4,752 3,to 

y ,ee P.1-918 '417 1480 

Ho^s .. .. ] 4^ jg* 

Pricks —The market closes dull at the following quotations: 
.. . This week. Last week. 

£ r jt r ' uu " 1 .o go c so 

Fxtia, ....{Mike 4SJ:a‘4We 

First quality .3,'igM c Sg;33*48 

hecond quality.SH'gajic 3 (a3‘qc 

Third quality.25 a ®2»,;c a*Wc 


S8,.50@9,00 
7,S)(ffl8.25 
T.lUX'n 7.50 
6,i»g,7,00 


Ft5,iyynA).i» 

40.OQg45.00 

30.00(@Sfi,00 

25,00g28.00 


tfW A)l kinds of Pictures known in the Art furnished in 
the best style and at prices which defy competition. [643-eo 


-V.fr' »• qUJMTMn -VjE r SlfIt SCR I It JS ItS! 


k^CHENECTAUY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

G. WEST1NGHOLSE & OO 


ri.s a new Quarter of the Rckal commenced with 
April, Now ia thk Time to Scbscribe! Agents 
and friendly Subscribers are requested to present the 
claims and merits of the paper to their neighbors. 
Every addition to our list icill aid in maintaining the 
interest and value of thy. Rural during these times 
that test the purses of publishers, lie aim high, and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of our 
motto, “ Excelsior,” at all times. A few thousand 
New Subscribers this month, will enable us to furnish 
a better paper through the year than we could other¬ 
wise afford. 

C-SP We can still furnish back numbers from Jan¬ 
uary, so that those desiring it may have the complete 
volume, or subscriptions can commence now. 


>, Proprietor*, 

MANUFACTURE THE I?. PATENT 

ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 

COMBINED THRASHERS AND CLEANERS, 
THRASHEItS AND SEPARATORS, 
CLOVER MACHINES, 

Wood * Maws, (Circular aud Cross Cut,) Arc. 

Also an improved pattern of LEV HP. or SWEEP HORSE 
POWERS and LARGE THRASHERS AND CLEANERS 

THE F I It S T P RE SU [ U 31 

was awarded our Thrasher and Cleaner, at tlie late Now-York 
State Fair, which, with the many favorable reports from per¬ 
sona using them, prove them to be a superior machine, aud as 
such are recommended to tlie notice of the public. 

Also our improved Clover Machines are offered to the public 
aa possessing all the necessaiy requirements for hulling and 
cleaning clover at one operation in the most perfect mauuer. 

Prices and description of the above named machines will be 
found in our Illustrated Circular, which will be sent free to all 
applicants. Address G. WESTING HO USE & CD., 
643-6teo Schenectady, N. Y. 


uii.' sks -Boumi copies or our last volume are now 
ready for delivery-price, $3; unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. Tlie subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at. S3 each-or if several are taken, at *2 50 


r J' l HE BUCKEYE HORSE CORN PLANTER, 


MitCU i. ow.i—} 27yi*«, according to quality.— jiUas <£- Arpiis. 

CAMBRIDGE, Amur. 30.—At market, 449 Cattle, about 400 
Beeves, and }9 Stores consisting of Working Oxen, Cows and 
otic, two and three years old- 

} L Vn K 7 l 58 ,? 1 ' -h £ tr '? t'ttolmlingnothing but the best large 
tat Stall-led Oxyn) in, SSglt), SO: first quality, $0,00010 (X)’ second 
do, $5.50 .ui.uu. third <io. SO.OOCtiftlM, ordinary, $—— 

Wokki.no Oxk.v. if) pair -$'15*102. 

Cows AX'n Calves—$ 2 fi(ayi 0 . 

ye S araold,fcTi^i l . ing ' < ’ l “' S_; Tw ° rea ’' 3 olJ ' * ,S@19; Three 
SanEr A.xqi Camus— 33i)0 »t market. Prices in lots, $2,iX),'a2 - 

ifieach, extra. orSSiTiiSiiSJIb ’ 

Sprixg Lambs —None. 

Hides — Sirigc >4 lb. Tallow — frifihtc. 

Pelts - itlSOgS.iM. Cal f Skins-S,^ »lb 
Veal Ca l v g«, from $3,50ii;ti,00. 

HltUHITON, Mat 1 -At. market. 1,400 Beef Cattle, 90 
Stores. 3,i>si >hi'cp and Lambs, 1 .SOD Swine. 

Beef Cattlx —Prices, extra, $0.0020,00; first quality, $6 50® 

0,00; secqnfi ifo, ffl.ftAqO.fli); third Jo, fc,u)W5,50 " ’ A 

Wr.Kgivr; Cxk-n - fill), $120@J40. 

Milch Cows—$ 46 isy; common,$1®S;21 
A bal Calves — gs.OOu.e. 

„,5 T 'i^ Vearli °f' rw0 Tears old. ?0O$00; Three rears 

N fo. Tallow— 6 ( 56 . 4 * 0 . 

PELTS— $1,sAu2,oi) each. Calf Skins — 8 ®fic » lb 
Sheep ami Lambs—* 8 . 00 ( 5 . 3 , 75 , extra, $?.00@5,eo 

iam& r ^* wta ^* wra °■ r@taii '* spring 

TORONTO, M 1 y 1 —Bkkf — There have been several draws 
unni - week, with a fair local demand; first- 

cla^s $ 5 ,^i|( 7 sRuond 34,6Oia5,O0 r) lihjlbs; inferior, none 

I.ambs f-Iatye 75 each Cam '' ^ *° W at f ‘ OIU 85 ’ 50 ^ 7 ' ,W 6ach - 

Calves are plentiful at $4,(KX®« each Those parties who 
bring tlae-e young calves to market would consult their own in¬ 
terests by feeding them better, and one or two weeks longer as 
they would realise a much higher price for them. 

Hides. 100 lbs, $4. Sheepskins, each. $l,U 0 (a)l 60 
Calfskins, fo, 8c .—Olobe. ^ ' 


I HAV I’, a supply of Wilson’s Albany, Hooker's Seedling, 
and l.ongn orth's I’roDflo Strawberry Plante, which I will 
sell at 

THREE DOLLARS PER THOUSAND, 

Packed and delivered at tlie cars or express offices. These 
plants are grown by myself, are well-rooted, and will compare 
well with any plants anywhere. I hare also a largo supply of 
the different varieties of Raspberries, Bluet, berries, Goose- 
berries and Cumints, which v, ill he sold cheap. Address 
gja ~* t GKU. «. »A Vi*, Box 3014. Chicago, 111. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 

Poetable Printing Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug 
gists, and Business Men generally. Send for a circular. 

, ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 

31 Park Row (under Lovejoy’s Hotel), New York. 


iltarkcts, Commerce, &c 


4- WESTERN NEW YORK—ThW Subscribers, aasiguees of 
George Brown, offer for .-ale a Farm of2(« acres. All the build- 
lngs on said (arm are of modern style, aud in tip.top order— 
the barn afone costing over $3,000. Said F*no lies in tlie town 
Of Phelps, Ontario t o., two and a half miles south west, of 
Daita Corners hits been unde; a well-directed system of im- 
provrnient for wveral years, and is thoroogbly underdrainpd 
Ihe desiiahlenea* >0 local mu, convenience and durability of 
buildiDgr, quality of soil, high state of cultivation, all combine 
to make it one ot the most desirable Farms ever offered for 
n.nv ir S n Wl 1 at a bargain Possession given 

the Farni A 1,urt ° f 1 le J >UNhaiW r, ‘onry can remain on 

Also, with or without the Farm.350 well-bred Spanish Merino 
Sheep aud Lambs, winch for quality, quantity and evenness of 
lleece, can t be beat—together with ail of the Stock. Teams 
' annin K Dtensilsand Tools Jor furtherwtieulars inquire of 
c, WM - JOHNSON or GEORGE C MOORK, 

w - ‘ ir ' ___of Geneva, N Y. 

t ni I ?VTTl?W^r-^r^« 1 i,^P~ T ° introduce the LITTLE 
bKWING MA®MINK — price only $15. Ii••miner. 
L'.„ r-i ,S,!rBW ' drlTeP ' fifi'J extra needles. Will give a liberal nail 
ary or large coin mission A few counties in New York Ohio 
Pennsylvania, Michtaut, Indiana, Illinois. WDeonsin, and Iowa 
lo be suiiplieil. Address -non with stamp, for terniK, 

T S. PAGE. General A vent T„l»,t„ 


Rural New-Yorker OQlee, ) 

Rochestkk, JIat 6th, 1861, ( 

Ot7R market remains pretty much in thij same condition as 
noted in last Rckal, We hear of tlie sale of a small quantity 
of Canadian wheat at the outside quotation, SI 28 , the sample 
was very plump and fine. Corn and Oats are moving upward. 
Mess Pork has advanced 50 cents per barrel during the week, 
Potatoes have moved &-x6 cents per bushel. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Flour and Uruln. 

Flour, winter wheat.$5.25(i£6.50 
Flour, spring do. 4.75^5.1*1 
Flour, buckwheat... r " 

Meal, Indian. 

Wheat, Genesee. 

Best white Canada.. 

Lorn, old. 

Corn, new 
Rye. 60 tbs p bus'll.. 

Oats, by weight,.... 

Barley. 

Buckwheat 
Beans. 

Meats. 

Pork, mess. $11 

Pork, clear.ia 

Dressed hogs, cwt a 

Beef, cwt. 4 

Spring lambs, each 1 
Muttou, carcass... 

Hams, smoked_ 

Shoulders. 

Chickens,.,. 

Turkeys. 

Geese’.. 

Ducks pair. 

Dairy, JUs, 

Butter, roll. 

Butter, firkin. 

Cheese. 

Lard, tried. 

Tallow, rough. 

Tallow, tried. 


Apples, bushel.... 50(3870 
Du. driedpfo... 5*j@6c 

J caches, no. It.1. 1 6c 

Cherries, do. lta:16c 

Plums. do. ihrllc 

Potatoes . .. r*x<6oc 

Hides and Skins. 

Sfooghter. iM®Be 

'-•ftlt*.. 

Sheeii Pelt*.JK»,»Si2.00 

Lamb Pelts.. 75cw)1.25 

Seeds. 

Clover, medium, $1.26(0,4 JO 
Do large. .... «,00®6,25 
Timothy. 1.50(0)2.00 

Wood, hard........$3L(W@5.00 

Wqod. Soft. 3.(X1 -jJ,(X) 

Coal, Scranton.... AJOfo' 5.60 

Coal, Pittston..5.5frSi5.50 

L®a . Shamokin... 6.5aj.5.50 
CLmr. . 7f<t)8c 

Salt, bbl.$l.fo.v.L 56 

Hay. tun. l i.Oo 

Straw, tun. S iu IffoO 

AflOl. tJfo..... :'-\b45c 

"iutehah, half bbl 3.2*5.3.50 
Cudfiah, quintal,... 4.5035,00 

Trout, half bbl. 3.25 23.50 


^H-A.XISr I 3 XTIVE I 3 TUBING 7 

(Manufactured by WyokofTS Patent Rorln K Muehltux) 

OF SOLID PINE SCANTLI>"0, IN SECTIONS OF 8 FEW 
LONG, WITH A TIGHT ,SQUA RE SHOULDER JOINT. 

The Cheapest and Best in Use. 

THisTuhimris regarded, wherever it has been used, as the 
best that can he made for the purpose It is cheap, durable 
and not liable to get outot order. 1 Vo off is the roost pure ami 
wholesome material which ean be used to convey water and 
in this respect this Tubing U entirely free from objection It 
!•’ 'l'" v /tnly about four y eai> sine- iu first introduction, and it 
is rapidly takiog the place of alt other kinds. 

Tho uaderKigiMid, having nurcbM.-qd the entire interest of tho 
concern, will add so?U Ikcilitiea as will enable him to fill all 
orders without delay M'« have, heTotofore. experienced great 
difficulty in procuring good timber, but hereafter m>ue hut the 
delivered^ 1 ' auJ no,u ' itet first quality Tubing 

The Prick of Tpbwo, delivered at the Factory, will here¬ 
after be as follows: 

For any No, or fret less than 100,.8 cents nor foot 

100 feet, and " •* 200 . 5 <• >■ 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 

Yllltk - , Mat 1—Native fieece has been in improved 
demand and the market closes active at a slight declinoin rates- 
-sales .,r 350,000 tbs. at 43;^.8c , for quarter to" full Wood Merino 
and haxony other descriptions are also ia good request but 
ulea ot'20,iX)0 lbs i Ana,ia; 30.000 fos 
Oregon, J.OOO fos .Spanish, and ITS baies Mestaa. Cordova aud 
.Santiago, on private terms. We quote; 

Saxony Fleece it fo. 

American full blood Merino. 

American half and Merino. 

American Native and quarter Merino 

Extra pulled. 

Superfine pulled. 

No. 1 nulled. 

Lamb's pulled. 

California fine, unwashed. 

California common do. 

Peruvian washed. 

Valparaiso unwashed.. 


.IS^‘52 
. 45(3.46 

. 4-4. d 45 
.42.ri4( 
.44(247 

-4lK'ni43 
.35(2)40 
.00(300 
.25.230 
.15(218 
.30(232 
.13(0)15 
.00(0,00 
-12fifil4 
.23.3)25 
. 0 tti2 
—Vo’27 
. 00(2 00 
.i>;o85 
.16520 
.30(534 
.it i32 

naSis 

NY.Tribum. 

lip 30,200 lbs. and includes 1,200 lbs. No. l fleece at 40 c 0 mkl 
tbs super do. ut 45c. 10.000 lbs. do. at 46c. and M,«0 fta. «tr» 

§}‘fo--/oHt 7 ttff 0WlD? a doc lue ,Jurin ^ th ® week of from 3&4c 

w®J slov ' Ma ’ L —The following are the rates for the 

‘£. a TI > 1-T an ,' 1 Merino, fine.47(§151 Texas. no®0n 

full blood,.......4(7247 Smyrna, washed,_.”" 20,(652 

\ aud 1 4 blood,. 43 246 Do. uuwashed, 1*2 

Lofomon, .4K&43 Syrian.”."*13326 

PuUed, extra,.4*253 Cape. ..."—"iff* 

Do. Kupertine.43(550 Crimea,.........""llfSi) 

no No k .Buenos Ayres .11:240 

®..00.500 Peruvian, washed. SOt^SS 

" ®st«m mixed.S6(flM3 Canada,.OOi'dOO 


610-41 


"O H DDKS’ STTI’KUI* 

- L »- THE STANDARD 1VIANURE. 

Endorsed by Proiessoi-s S. W JOHNSTON. G. A LIEBIG, 
and Dr. r. V AN II GH So/,/ mulrr a legat auaran/ee of purita 
and freedom from- nil advittraUan. 

H- E- MURING, General Agent, 

07 Pearl St., near Hanover Square, New York. 
To whom Agriculturists aud Dealers* of New York and New 
England will please apply, ft. M, RHODES St CO, 

__ Office, 82 South St., Balt imore, Md. 

QR0CERIES. PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &C, 
3VT. J. JVEOIsTIiOE, 

wrtOLEHAt.K A.VO HXTAtL 

GROCER AND CO.UHISSION MERCHANT, 
OO Buffalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes 
("•ran and Dried Fruite. Ac Pure \Vinos and Liquors’, 

and KfC.iUfd W hisky, tor Medicinal purposes. [( 4 i) 

-nin- HOME 1 (mu .hit cook stove-om 

1 Ot Che bert Stove* nnw in Use. Soleaeents 

KI EIN x DCTHE, 72 Main St., Rochester. N. Y, 

J^OCHESTER city scale works. 
x y GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

menfojf^' 0 **^ 711 * C ° ctlI1:J Untly on hand a large assort- 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

w hich they will Bell at greatly reduced prices. 

E> All work warranted. 

fv A. FORSYTH & C0-. Rochester, N. Y., 
(*3(>-2tjioo QU St&nd of Duryee *!t Forsyth. 

* 2 ^“ illustrated advertisement in Rt'K.u, of March 28. 


South iVmerican Mesrita unwashed 
South Amoriean common washed. 

South American Kntre Rios do. 

South American unwashed. 

South American Cordova washed.. 
Cape Good Hope unwashed. 

East India washed. 

African unwashed. 

African washed. 


viuuoiui .1 less oiuuum man wxi le ot, must be acoom- 
pamed with the cash, which may be sent in lulls or stamps 
ifiis arrangement is rendered necessary on account of the sm-.ll 
Profits maJe ou the Tubing and the expense of c^Uecting mud! 

On the receipt of orders for 500 feet or more, the Tubing will 
be immediately Hupped bv the route directed and the shipping 
receipts forwarded by mail. A lull of the amount due will also 
lie sent by mail We shall also draw at sight foi tlmamoant 
giving tune for the -hippmy receipts to arrive; but not neces¬ 
sarily tor the Tubing, as shippers are responsible after delivery 
Iz i Ia CfWa of :ln erro f '’, n oar part in quantity or quali¬ 
ty, it will be prompty conectcd without expense, or the money 


Smyrna washed .. 
Smyrna uuwashed 


Mexican unwashed 






























‘•LIST OF THE KILLED.” 

Mothers, who sit in dumb terror and dread, 

Holding that terrible list. 

Fearing to look lest you see 'mid the dead 
The nume of the boy you have kissed— 

Kissed e'en ns those who, in anguish and pain, 

Kiss preeiotts faces of clay. 

E'en as you would had you sbudderingly lain 
That dear one in grave robes away, 

I pity you, sitting with faces so white, 

Striving to parry the blow; 

I know how that name will torture your sight,— 

Can fathom the depth of your woe. 

By the pang that reut my desolate heart, 

By this crushing weight ef despair, 

I know how you, too, a ill shudder and start, 

Reading that dear name there. 

I know you'll hush that passionate cry, 

Thinking of him as he lies, 

With beautiful face upturned to the sky, 

Death mailing the glorious eyes. 

“ Fighting he fell!" Does a feeling of pride 
Lighten your grief as you think 

How brave was the boy that went from your side, 
How he would not falter or shrink? 

The mother's love triumphs. Men call women weak- 
Ah, well perhaps it is so! 

I know there are tears e’en now on my cheek 
For the boy that's lying so low. 

I know that 1 start at each step on the stair, 

With wistful glance turn to the door, 

Thinking, perchance, that my darling is there. 

Peace, heart, he can come never more. 

But still-there's a thought that softens my woe,— 
Above there's a glorified list; 

And one day 111 hear with rapturous glow 
The name of the boy I have kissed. 


lie 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE TYRANNY OF FINERY. 

“Pray, Mrp. Howard, what lady Is this who 
rides past here so often with an ugly, yellow bag 
drawn over her head?’’ I asked of alriend at whose 
house I was staying a few weeks, as, sitting at the 
window one fine Sabbath morning, I watched the 
villagers and country people passing by on their 
way to the church, a few steps down the street. 

My hostess hastened lo the window in lime to 
catch a glimpse of a handsome carriage and it® two 
occupants, one of whom had so particularly attract¬ 
ed my attention, and smiled as she answered, “ That 
is Mrs. Q.; she lives two miles out in the country, 
and attends church just below here.' 1 

“And is that unsightly object worn for the pro¬ 
tection of a costly hat, or the concealment of a 
shabby oue?'' I continued, innocenily, forgetful lbr 
the moment that the obnoxious article of head gear 
must he removed on its wearer’s entrance into the 
house of worship. 

“ The former, I assure you. Mr. Q. is one of the 
wealthiest farmers in the country, and no woman 
rides into our village more richly attired than his 
wife.” 

“ But is it quite fair,” 1 persisted, with mock quer¬ 
ulousness, “ to deny a sight of her elegant hat to 
such as do not frequent the same church with her¬ 
self? Indeed. I protest, against her light to make 
herself so disagreeable to the hundreds she must 
pass, and who will never see her except with her 
head enveloped in that hideous invention, all to 
enable her to present a more faultless appearance to 
those she visits or meets at church. But what may 
he the material that requires such formidable de¬ 
fense from the dust?” 

“ Oh, white silk, lace, and flowers, put together so 
as to form a veryjbandsome but not too showy hat; 
for Mrs. Q. is a woman of taste and avoids anything 
like gaudiness or ostentation in her dress.” 

“ Taste, indeed! I would not dispute your word, 
Mrs. Howard, hut certainly her present appearance 
does not justify your opinion. It strikes me that a 
cheap straw, with, if desired, a vail thrown over to 
catch the dust, that might, chance to settle on it. 
would constitute a better claim to a reputation for 
taste than the combination of silk, lace, and flowers 
you mention, hid from view by that cumbrous piece 
of millinery.” 

The smile on my friend’s face gave place to a 
graver expression as she drew her chair to the win¬ 
dow and sat down opposite me, and I was not un¬ 
prepared for the tone of seriousness with which she 
replied to my lastremark. “ You would forgive Aire. 
Q. the annoyance that single unfortunate article of 
dress causes you, were you aware how slighf it is 
compared with the constant trouble and anxiety she 
experiences on account of her whole surroundings. 

I do not exaggerate in saying that fine clothes, fine 
furniture, and finery in general, have reduced her 
to a state of pitiable servitude. Whenever I desire 
evidence of the clamping influence of costly attire 
over the physical nature of a person not hopelessly 
wasteful and extravagant, I have only to contrast 
the Fanny G. of twenty years since with the Mrs. 
Q. of the present, to find ample ai-gument.” 

“ Has she, then, undergone such a transformation 
as you intimate?” 

“Not having known her in girlhood, you can 
hardly realize how great the change has been. 
Fanny G. was the daughter of a mechanic doing a 
moderately thriving business in this place, and she 
and I were schoolmates. I need not stop at saying 
we were schoolmates; we were companions eveiy- 
where—at home, at day and Sunday School, in the 
fields and woods beyond the village, which we fre¬ 
quented in search of flowers, winter-greens, straw¬ 
berries and nuts, or, perhaps oftener, though we 
scarcely understood it then, far the larger sense of 
freedom we enjoyed there than in out-door existence 
between rows of brick or wooden houses. Fanny 
was a perfect gipsy in her passion for rambling, and 
I entered with little leas relish on the rude, romp¬ 
ing life into which her wild, untamed spirits turned 
the occasional holidays the indulgence of teachers 
and parents permitted us. The fear of encounter¬ 
ing angry words and looks of displeasure on our 
return from these excursions with torn or soiled 
garments, never interfered with the happiness of the 
occasion, for our clothes were always of the cheap¬ 
est and plainest material; indeed, I do not believe 
that till Fanny reached her fifteenth year she had 
ever worn a dress worth over twelve and a half 
cents per yard; besides, practice taught us skill in 
avoiding accidents to our apparel, and, even if we 
were sometimes unfortunate in this respect, a needle 
and thread could easily repair a luckless rend in 
the homely frock or apron, and soap and wafer 
quickly and effectually remove all traces of contact 
with dirt. Before I was fourteen years old, my 
parents removed to the West, taking me with them, 
and I lost sight of my friend for a long time. When, 


at last, I returned here ns the wife of Mr. Howard, 

I learned that Fanny’s marriage had preceded my 
own by several years, and that she was now the 
wealthy Mrs. Q. 

•‘No doubi of her continued affection for her 
favorite companion in girlhood intruded itself into 
my mind at this news of her brilliant, fortune, for. 
dun'ng our prolonged separation. I had cherished a 
warm attachment to her, and indulged the pleasure 
of believing I was faithfully remembered in return. 

I was, therefore, more pleased than surprised when, 
shortly after my return. Fanny called to see me, 
and with great kindness and cordiality of manner 
proposed a renewxil of our former friendship and 
frequent intercourse. I willingly assented, and an 
exchange of visits, improved by the revival of old 
memories, did much to dissipate the feeling of 
reserve time and absence bad naturally caused to 
spring up between us. But our second interview 
had not passed without my discovering that, though 
warm-hearted and affectionate as in our early inti¬ 
macy, Fanny lacked something of the ease and 
readiness ot manner that had characterized her in 
former days, and I was led to wonder within myself 
whether contact with fashionable society had caused 
this abatement of her natural freedom. Continued 
observation, aided by an occasional word, careless 
but full of meaning, from her own lips, and now 
and then a whisper from others, convinced me that 
the change 1 observed iu my friend was attributable 
to the false relations she sustained to her new cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“It appeared that on Fanny’s marriage the 
troublesome idea bad taken possession of her mind 
that the position she occupied as the wife of wealthy 
fanner Q., required her to support, a quite different 
style of dress and housekeeping from that which 
she had been accustomed as the daughter of humble 
mechanic G. Accordingly the. ample wardrobe was 
stocked with a profusion of rich apparel, and as Mr. 
Q. granted his wife entire liberty and abundant 
means to make such improvements in his bachelor 
establishment as her taste might suggest, the plain, 
substantial furniture that invited familiarity and 
shed an air of comfort aud content around was 
removed to give place to other far more elegant and 
costly, but of ambitious and repelling look. The 
splendid appointments, however, proved a fruitful 
source of anxiety and vexation to their mistress; 
indeed, so far from ministering to her enjoyment, 
they demanded her unceasing care for their order 
and preservation. Instead of making them her ser¬ 
vants, she constituted herself their slave; they were 
strangers, and she treated them as guests. She 
fancied they were hers, when in fact she was wholly 
possessed by them. She was not and could not be 
at home among them, for they lacked the eomrnoR. 
every-day, noue-too-good-to-be-used look she had 
been accustomed to see in (he old-fashioned fixtures 
of her father, and the more modern but still unpre¬ 
tending ones of her husband's house wear; besides, 
the remote prospect of a necessity for renewing such 
expensive articles was a shock to her ideas of econ¬ 
omy; so she exalted her household goods into veri¬ 
table gods, and tamed down her former free impul¬ 
sive movements to the subdued, shrinking step, cau¬ 
tious, half afraid touch, and generally constrained 
motion their acknowledged superiority demanded. 

“But Fanny felt most keenly the force of this 
artificial check on her liberty in out-door life. 
She could bear repression at home, even though 
sometimes obliged to make to herself the mortifying 
confession that solicitude about things of really 
secondary importance, besides causing her to play 
the hostess indifferently, was a constant detraction 
from her own personal comfort; but not to be able 
to escape it abroad, where every object tempted to 
enjoyment without the disturbing fear that it would 
perish in the using, was a more serious matter. Hex- 
spirit, partly expanding to its natural healthful pro¬ 
portions when released from the pressure of imme¬ 
diate contact with housekeeping eax-es and disquie¬ 
tudes, would lain exchange the stiff, formal walk or 
languid stroll along gravelled pathp, between trim 
borders, for a geuuiue, hearty play-spell mid the 
old, much-loved scenes of childhood — the orchard, 
meadow, rock, wood, and river, that had been a per¬ 
petual delight in earlier days, aud, seen from the nar¬ 
row prison windows of fashion and prudence, were 
now more attractive than ever. But. alas, the rich 
silks xtnd cashmeres, and the delicate muslins, 
bareges and tissues were more sacred in Fanny’s 
eyes than the stout calicoes and ginghams she had 
been used to wear, and, though not now without 
suits of these latter fabrics, they were admissible 
for only an hour or two ixi the morning, when the 
liability to visitors was least, and the mistress of 
Maple Grove need not, through fear of being sur¬ 
prised in vulgar undress, subject herself to the im¬ 
prisonment of tine clothes. 

“ 1 need not mention the various proofs I have 
witnessed, during the progress of my renewed 
acquaintance with Mrs. Q., of the want of harmony 
between herself and her surroundings, nur the 
many stories 1 have heard of the sacrifices of com¬ 
fort and means of enjoyment she has made to the 
exacting claims of her self-imposed tyrants—deny¬ 
ing herself the pleasure of traveling, lest the house 
should not be properly cared for in her absence—hex- 
nervous starts at every slight sound from dining¬ 
room or kitchen, when, on occasions of company, 
the costly dinner service must necessarily be en¬ 
trusted to the handling of servants—the quick, 
anxious glance at her elaborate toilet, and the suc¬ 
ceeding hurried oxeuse if a walk or drive was pro¬ 
posed while the grass was yet damp or the roads 
muddy from a recent shower.—xliese, and countless 
other evidences of discord between the inner life 
aud outer relations of a being originally independ¬ 
ent of all but natural limitations, delighLing in 
rural amusements and free- to enjoy them, but led 
by a false idea of the duty wealth owes to society, 
(perhaps partly by awakened ambition.) to forego 
the gratification of tastes that still linger but cannot 
bo satisfactorily indulged, because of the restrain¬ 
ing voice of prudence, would, if related in detail, 
form a too-lengthened narration; it is sufficient to 
say that the endeavor to reconcile the old true self 
with the new factitious circumstances has, in the 
case of Mrs. Q., proved an entire failure. She could 
not adapt self to them; she dared not subject them 
i to self.” 

“Your words, Mrs. Howard, remind me of what 
1 have often thought—that few seriously consider to 
what extent they defer their own tastes, and sacri¬ 
fice their comfort to their neighboi-s’ eyes. How 
many, hut for appearance, would ever wear any 
other than their ordinary dress? Indeed, who 
would have any extraordinary? There may be 
some, though few, 1 believe, who really enjoy fine 
clothes for their own sake and regardless of the dis¬ 
tinction they confer; to the great majority, doubt¬ 
less, the change from a studied toilet—one made up 
for effect — to one adopted independently of any 
other consideration than the comfort tff the wearer, 


is a sensible relief. Gaiety and richness of attire, 
if they have any significance, should speak of the 
happiness and mental satisfaction of those they 
adorn; whereas, they too often belie the state of 
fooling they profess to represent, and in thousands 
of instances create disquietude where none existed 
before, thus compromising the very enjoyment they 
are intended to express.” 

“ True; and the frivolous, restless endeavor to find 
happiness in the possession of articles of luxury, 
and. especially, to extract comfort from the persua¬ 
sion that others believe you arc made happy by such 
ownership, is a fruitful source of misery. The 
greatest joys are generally a surprise—come upon 
us unexpectedly—and, as they cost us no eftbrt, we 
feel free to consume them; while ihe anxiously 
sought is, by its difficulty of attainment, invested 
with a sanctity that forbids use. The house, from 
being a place for rest and social enjoyment and a 
shelter from vain, cold, beat and night damps, be¬ 
comes an object of exhausting care to its owners; 
cups and plates are masters instead of servants, and 
clothes a perplexity to the mind and a prison to the 
limbs, saying to the wearer, ; go not there or you 
will destroy me; venture not abroad till the sun haB 
dissipated the dew; step not forth after the moisture 
of evening has begun to collect, tor, though it may 
not injure you, it will be my rain; approach not too 
near Niagara’s torrent, lest the mist settle on and 
destroy this delicate fabric;' and a variety of other 
admonitions that interfere with and restrict the lib¬ 
erty of the hapless but willing slave.” 

“But, since it is impossible that the possessor of 
earthly goods, however humble they may be, shall 
lie entirely without anxiety on account of them, 
what is the true philosophy of these things, Mrs. 
Howard?” 

“ I cannot assume to determine what is the true phi¬ 
losophy, but my philosophy is to avoid everything that 
is likely to prove a greater discomfort than conven¬ 
ience to me. Whatever requires more service than 
it can render in return, tends lo degrade the indi¬ 
vidual, and I will none of it. Articles of necessity, 
of course, always pay best in proportion to what 
they demand for procurement and pi'eservation; 
but, as they are indispensable, it is not till we go 
beyond these that, there is room for hesitation. I do 
not choose to be so appareled that, if caught out in a 
rain storm, my first thought must be of my dress 
rather than of my own personal salety and comfort, 
nor to be in any way abridged of my freedom lest 
harm happen to what I have constituted my body- 
servants. As you see. I do not live in a dungeon 
for fear the sunlight may fade my carpets, and I am 
not apt to purchase articles the difficulty of replac¬ 
ing which, in case of their destruction, imposes any 
restraint upon me in the use of them.” 

“Mrs. Howard, I have wondered much at the 
absence Of birds and flowers in your house. There 
are plenty of the latter, and beautiful ones, too, in 
the garden, and I know you admire them, hut you 
never make them into bouquets to ornameut the par¬ 
lor; and, common as they are, you have not even a 
solitary canary.” 

“ Yes, I know that to the eyes of most persons 
birds and flowers give an air of cheerfulness to a 
room, but to my fancy they do not. The imprison¬ 
ment of birds looks to me like positive cruelty, for 1 
do not accept their singing as evidence of content, 
but only as an effort to make the best of a hard lot: 
in-door life is unnatural to them, and their forced 
presence gives me no pleasure. As to roses, violets, 
hyacinths, Ac., the moment they are broken from the 
stem and removed from air aud sunshine they be¬ 
come dead flowers, conveying a painful sense of 
violence and oppression. But do not suppose I 
have reasoned myself into any sentimental pity for 
withering blossoms; the feeling that prevents me 
transferring them from the garden to my rooms is 
an instinctive unwillingness to transform their 
beauty into ugliness; something like the aversion 
that caused you to cry out against my poor Mrs. Q.’s 
extra bonnet, which, see, is again doing duty on its 
mistress’ return from church. a. 

South Livonia. N. Y.. 1862. 

SOWING WILD OATS. 

Txiis is very had farming. We appeal to the most 
inveterate protectionist, ihe most distressed farmer 
that ever lived, the sturdiest stickler for plowing as 
our fathers plowed, and sowing as our fathers 
sowed, whether it would not be the very worst pos¬ 
sible style of farming for a young farmer to sow 
wild oats all over bis estate —to plant weeds and 
thistles in every field. Would it not be found that 
the wild oats would destroy the crops of grain; that 
the weeds aud thistles would overpower the grass, 
until the whole preseuted a wild and melancholy 
ruin, which long yeai's aud large capital could 
scarcely briug again into a profitable state? As in 
the physical, so iu the moral world; the seeds of 
vice once sown are difficult to eradicate, and the 
willful cultivation of these in the human heart will 
produce a still wilder ruin than the worst, weeds 
which ever mocked the hopes of the husbandman. 

An old French writer has said that -Disgust 
stands at the door of all bad places.” It may be so; 
but it is to be feared that we too often put her behind 
the door as we enter, and it is only when we would 
come out that we meet her face to face. We cover 
up her form with all kinds of disguises; we endeavor 
to cheat ourselves into the belief that disgust is not 
her real name, and that it is not the door of vice at 
which she stands sentinel; and as we pass her by, 
and enter, we console ourselves wilh the thought 
that we are only having a bit of a spree! that we 
are in for a lark! or at any rate, that we - must sow 
some of our wild oats.” We are confident, in our¬ 
selves, have great reliance on our own correct prin¬ 
ciples and light intentions, and delude ourselves 
into the belief that wo are only gaining a little 
knowledge of the world, and showing ourselves to 
be youths of spirit. And a most miserable delusion 
this is—fostered and encouraged by the wretched 
fallacy we are illustrating; and by the pernicious 
habit of glossing over vile things with eulogistic 
names. We began, perhaps, by sowing our seeds 
with a careful baud, scattering a few here and a few 
there, with long intervals between them; we are not 
alarmed by any very great expenditure of seed; we 
hardly fancy that the correct principles on which we 
rely are disturbed or shocked by these slight devia¬ 
tions from the strict rule of right; we still keep in 
the common routine of our duties, while we are 
imperceptibly being led into temptations that by 
degrees cause ns to scatter the seeds more thickly, 
and with fewer intervals between them. And we go 
on “ sowing the wild exits” until the days of our 
youth are passed, and when a miserable and prema¬ 
ture old age draws on, we fiud that the. tillage is not 
complete; it is only when infirmities have rendei'ed 
it impossible to pursue our former course, that the 
seed-time is over; and the harvest comes upon us at 


once in the shape of pains and penalties grievous to 
bear. We forsake not the sowing until the power to 
sow is departed. We forsake not the sin until the. 
sin forsakes us .—Sixpenny Magazine. 

Ifit awl Iftttttii. 

PHENTICEANA. 

The troops that whipped the rebels at Newbern 
were as raw Yankees as ever Dan Marble or Yankee 
Silsbee personated on the stage. Some of them, 
after having most gallantly carried everything be¬ 
fore them in the fight, are said to have turned a few 
honest pennies by swapping knives and watches 
with the people ol the conquered city. What do 
our Southern friends, the fire-eating chivalry, think 
of all that? Isn’t it too bad? 

We should think the chivalry would be ashamed 
to run from Yankees that sing psalms, say “keow,” 
and talk through their noses. 

The rebels threaten another irruption into the 
mountains of Kentucky. The mountains might 
not fall on them, but the. mountain-patriots would. 

Two months ago George N. Sanders issued a 
proclamation inviting the great North-West to come 
into the Southern Confederacy. The gi'eat, North- 
West has gone in. 

The Merrimac still lingers at Norfolk. She is 
ready for sea, but is she ready for the Monitor? 

The running time of' the Southern railroad cars is 
about ten miles an hour. That of the rebel armies 
on foot about eight. 

No doubt the rebel heart has been fired, as Yan¬ 
cey wished, but the Union armies are engines to put 
out the conflagration. 

The rebels threaten to suspend diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with England. They had better wait till they 
have a few. 

The Southern Government has just about as 
much money as the wool of Hollins’ “ram” would 
sell for. 

When you see a rebel army “in full feather,” you 
may guess that it will soon be in full flight. 

The Southern Confederacy, out of gas, out of 
sperm candles, out of lamps, has got to tapering. 

The rebels like to fight on the tops of hills and 
mountains, for then they can easily slope. 


Aliucufeciucnts. 


§atm to Hi 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 1, 0. 2, 3 means hateful. 

My 2, 0, Xt is a part of the body. 

My 3, 6, 13 is an adverb. 

My 4, 6, 11 is a large body of water. 

My 5, 6, 11, 2 is an amphibious fish. 

My 7, 12, 11, 9 is to the found in our Western rivers. 

My 8,13,11, 10 is a luminous body. 

My whole is a noted Major-General. A. B. N. 

Cary Collegiate Seminary, Gen. Co., N. Y., 1862. 

Answer in two weeks. 

--—- 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

CHAHA D E. 

My first none wish to be; 

My second God did place 
Iu tliis vain, sinful world, that He 
Might show his love and grace. 

My third is found in heaven— 

They are the greatest there; 

Unto roy fourth blessings are given, 

If asked in earnest prayer. 

My second and my fourth 
May often lie my whole; 

My tiiird created all of both, 

And hence deserves the soul. 


Cross Creek Village, I‘a., 1862. 
J3 5 ” Answer in two weeks. 


John Morrow. 


RUSSELL’S j>J 

SCREW POWER, f 

COMBINED MO WER AND REAPER. & 

Nor. a Cog in ihe Machine 1 

Friction Rollers upon the iuner face of the drive wheel pass 
tip the flange ot a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount, of motion to ihe pitman-crank, with least possible fric¬ 
tion. Perfect in its Work, and most simple and durable in 
its construction. 

Tlie Lightest Dm ft 
Mower and Reaper in the World. t^r/'Feod for circulars 
Manufactured by RUSSELL k THE MAIN, 

MM3t Manlius, N. Y. 

gOARDMAN, GRAY &; Co.’s 

p»i aixtos. 

The Best and Most Durable. 

Our large, elegant, and superior Pianos of 7 and 7.M Octaves, 
at low prices for cash. 

PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS, 

6*a and 7 Octaves, elegant and durable. 

All our Piano-Fortes have the 

INSULATED IRON RIM, 

Giving strength and durability, and requiring less than half the 
usual amount, of tuning. 

ROSEWOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 

$13 0 . 

Warranted to prove good and rive perfect satisfaction, or no 
sale. Send for Descriptive Catalogues. 
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boardmAn, gray A- CO., 

Manufacturer*. Albany, N. T. 


TAMES TELiKY A CO., 

G DEALERS IN 

STOVES. FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware. Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZTF/S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer in Tin, Copper. Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
&o., &c,. r.a & 6) state Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

QJBEAT BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 

THRILLING ADVENTURES 

AMONG THE EARLY SETTLERS, 

By WARREN WILDWOOD, Esq. 381 pp., 12 mo., cloth, illus¬ 
trated by 200 Engravings. 

Drawn from the most eventful period of our Coun¬ 
ty's history and from ’the most authentic, sources, 
these stones yet partake of all the wild, wield ami 
fearful character of romance. Every loyal heart 
will rise from their perusal feeling that the great 
American Republic, founded id tears and baptized in 
blood, must and shall he sustained. While treason 
stalks abroad and traitors go unhung, every umn, 
woman and child throughout the Union should read 
the Thrilling Adventures of the Early Settlers, and 
thus understand what rids glorious frame work of 
liberty haH cost us. The hook will be sent to anv 
address, post-paid, on receipt of price. $i 26. 

1,000 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of 
this and other popular works of ours. For terms and 
other information, address 

JOHN EDM IN POTTEH, Publisher, 

63d-fit No. 617 Samson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

gUBBARD Ac NOKMTIHOP, 

DEALERS IN 

DRY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St, Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER,, IST. Y., 


& CO., 
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MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 

One evening I chanced -with a tinker to sit, 

Whose tongue run a great deal too last for liis wit. 

He talked of liis art, likewise of his metal; 

I asked him to make me a fiat-bottomed kettle. 

The top and the bottom diameters to be 
In just suel) proportion as five is to three. 

The depth eight inches just, and no more, 

Holding ale gallons, seven less than a score. 

AVhat were the diameters of bottom and top 
To hold the said quantity, just to a drop? 

Stanfordville, N. Y.| 1862. H. T. 

J3P - Answer in two weeks. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 641. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma:— Secession! peaceable 
secession! Sir. your eyes and mine are never destined to see 
that miracle. 

Answer to Bouquet of Flowers:—1. Snowball; 2. Caudy- 
tufi; 3. Sweet Pea; 4. Columbine; 5. Buttercup; 6. Prince’s 
Feather; 7. Day Lily; 8. Harebell; 9. .Tack-in-the-pulpit; 10. 
Moss Pink: 11' London Pride; 12. Spring Beauty; 13. Star of 
Bethlehem; 14. Venus' Looking glass. 

Answer to Algebraical Problem:—2,304 and 1,296. 

r XV> Business Men. 


rpn FI 15 IC !S T AT >VERTISIJNTO 

-L MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leudiug and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, tuns ok thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, kc., and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men. throughout 
the loyal States,should give the Rural a trial. As the business 
season is at band, Now is tub Tijik for all who w ish *0 adver¬ 
tise widely aud profitably, to select the best mediums — and that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers iu Agricultural Implement-. 
Machinery, Ac.. Wholesale Merchants. Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, kc., &C-, 
in various part- of the country, can attest. 

[From the New York Daily World, Feb. 15, 1862.] 
Mooke'3 Rural Nkw-YqwvKU oomes to us freighted with 
its usual amount of information, valuable, not to farmers alone, 
but to oil who take an interest in the improvements of the 
times. For years it has maintained an enviable position as ft 
family newspaper, and we are gratified to learn that its pros- 
pects’were never better than they are at the present time. We 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take an 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matters, and, we may 
add, to advertisers who desire to reach the farming communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

r From the. New Fork Daily Times.] 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very largo circulation, especially among the mtncultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle .States, and offers a 
wry excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
eitv who desire to reach those secuous It is an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved. 

[From the New York Daily Tribune.] 

We don't care what a publisher charges, so that he give? us 
the worth of our money. Mr. Moore charges 35 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don’t know 
the circulation of the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your DRESS GOODS of 

Htilaloard d? Nortlxrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your PRESS SILKS of 

HuUjUiarcI cfc ISTortlirop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DOMESTICS of 

ZZu'b'bardL tfc NTortlarop, 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your LINENS of 

ZZu'b'bard. cfc NortHrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

IIxiU>U>itrcl cfc JNTortlirop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

Hutotoard cfc NTortBrop, 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your SPRING PRINTS of 

H!uU>U>ardL cfc Nortlxrop. 


New Spring Prints. 

We have just opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Garments, which are very neat and tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Gar¬ 
ments, either in Silk or Cloth, to order. 

HUBBARD A NORTHROP, 

638 Nos. 69 & 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 

E MPLOYMENT, a New Enterprise. —The Frank¬ 
lin Sewing Machine. Co. want, a number of active Local and 
Traveling Avon Is. A liberal salary and expenses paid, or com¬ 
mission allowed. Address, with stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 637-13t 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

the largest circulated 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

JS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. JIOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Buildings, Opposite tlie Court House, Buffalo Street 

TERMS I’M ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year.— To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for to; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10; Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one free, for $21; 
Twenty, and one free, for $25: and any gTeater number at same 
rate—only $1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-Offices as desir ed. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agent* and friends must add 12Ji cents per copy to 
the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe. &c„ is $2.50—including postage. 

The Legal Rate of Postage on the Rural New- 
Yorker is only 3 >a cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monroe county, where it goes freed and 6 % cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at the 
post-office where received. 

US’- Change ok Address — Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, t' lUb 
specify' the old address as weU as the new to secure compliance. 

Direct to Rochester. N. Y —AU persons having occasion 
to'address the Rural New-Yorkeii will please direct to lie- • 
ester, N Y, and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, &c. Money Letters intended for us are frequen v 
directed and mailed to the above places Please note. 










AGRICULTURE 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THU I,EADI.VG AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


quires, it will be useless to waste time, seed and 
land in any hall-way work. 

When seed is put in the ground it should bo pre¬ 
pared as early as possible in the spring, as the onion 
requires for its perfection all the summer we have in 
this latitude. If planted early, too, it gets the start 
of the weeds —no small consideration, as all will 
admit who have had experience in the culture of the 
onion. Clean soil should be selected and a carrot 
or other root crop should precede that of onions. 

The onion growers of Connecticut and other 
places, who make a business of raising this vegeta¬ 
ble, and who know how useless it is to try to grow a 
ovop without heavy manuring and the most thorough 
culture, generally succeed in growing from 400 to 
700 bushels to the acre from the seed f but tlioso who 
give but little attention to the matter often fail to 
grow enough to pay for seed and labor. By plant¬ 
ing the seed in the ground in drills, (about three 
pounds to the acre.) so shallow that they are but 
just covered, and carefully weeding and thinning 
uut. so that the onions will lie about four inches 
apart in the rows, and the rows some twelve inches 
apart, a tolerable crop may be raised most seasons, 
if the grouud is naturally very rich, or has been 
manured. No apology for manuring will answer. 
If the season is very wet, they may show a disposi¬ 
tion to form (< scallions,” that is, grow up with a 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


experiences in detail. They were, however, 
the common experiences of the pioneer, ex¬ 
cept ho had no wife to share his struggles 
and sympathize therewith. He was ambitious, 
but consciously ignorant of ail laws and pro¬ 
cesses in agriculture. lie kept bis eyes open, 
lie talked with his neighbors. Did one of 
them prosper — did he grow better crops than 
the others —be was the man Job Tripp was 
after. He must contribute of his experience 
to Jon's patient effort to learn. Juc looked 
on when the plowing was being done, saw tbe 
seed sown, tbe corn planted, tbe grass cut. and 
the grain harvested. And ho imitated his 
neighbor, lie confessed, when necessary, 
that he was ignorant; he was conscious of it 
all the time, but he was bound to succeed, 
and he learned as fast as his impromptu 
teachers could go through the processes. It 
has been Jon W, Tripp's policy to obssTVS 
both cause and effect, and learn thereby. Ilo 
took agricultural papers and read them. 
He idealized their contents and sought to 
realize as fast as bis means would permit him. 
He did not adopt all improvements recom¬ 
mended. He could not —had not the capital. 
But he began to plan improvements. Much 


CHAS. D. BRAGDON, Western Corresponding Editor. 


The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance- Its Conductor devotes his per- 
HODftl attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly Labors to render the Ri ral an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining’—being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people Of 
intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural. Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beantiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricvlitral, Literary axi> Family Newspaper 
In America. 

try For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


NOTES AND INQUIRIES, 


Culture of tlie Onion. 

Several inquiries similar to the following, de¬ 
siring information about the culture of the onion, 
are before us: 

Los. Rural New-Yorker :—I would like to inquire of the 
Ritual, or its readers, how I can raise large onions from black 
seed, and what seed is best?— A. L. Hoxik, Wheatland. Mich. 

ft requires good culture and proper management 
to produce large onions from seed in one season. 
More than one half of those who try this fail, and 
many of the best gardeners in the country never 
attempt it, but accomplish the object desired—a large 
crop of line marketable onions—in a different and 
more certain way. This plan is to sow the seed the 
latter part of May or early in Juno. The plants 
are allowed to grow pretty thick during the sum¬ 
mer, until September, when they will be about the 
size of marbles, or less. They should then be taken 
up and spread out on the floor to dry, after which 
they should be stored away. The largest are prized 
for pickling, and may be disposed offer this purpose. 
The next spring these small onions should he 
planted out as early in the season as the ground can 
be prepared, in rows about ten inches apart and five 
inches in the rows. All that is needed afterwards 
is good clean culture — the ground must be kept 
mellow and all weeds destroyed — and every tuber 
will grow; and early in the fall a full crop of large 
onions may be gathered. 

Tills plan will bo thought by many to be very 
troublesome, requiring two seasons to accomplish 
what might he done in oue, with a great amount of 
extra and unnecessary labor. A trial, however, will 
modify this opinion. The seed-bed requires but 
little room, as the onions are small and may be 
grown thick, and the trouble of weeding is not very 
great, as there is but little ground to keep clean. 

L hailing the next spring is not as laborious as those 
who have not tried this method would imagine. A 
garden line should be stretched the length of the 
land to be planted, and the bulbs require but little 
covering, as the roots corne from the bottom and go 
down,even if barely set upon the soil. Nearly all the 
trouble of hand weeding, which is the most laborious 
part of onion growing by the old system, is avoided, 
for m a few weeks after planting the small onions 


pipe. These thimbles, with the conical extensions, 
h, may he changed to form pipes of various sizes. 
As the clay is, by the revolutions of the augur, 
forced out around the conical extension, k, it is pow¬ 
erfully compressed, whereby it is made more com¬ 
pact, and consequently less liable to break either in 
baking or in the handling before it is baked. This 
compressing also makes a stronger and better pipe. 
Thjs is one of the features of this invention. The 
mode of fastening the thimble, i, to the conical tube 
around the extension, 7c, is clearly shown in Fig. 4. 
A lip upon the thimble hooka over a spiral projec¬ 
tion on the end of the tube, which curves in the 
proper direction for the rotations of the augur to 
keep the thimble in place. The thimble is, of 
course, removed by simply turning it in the oppo¬ 
site direction. 

" A second improvement by this invention is the 
mode of regulating the speed of the. augurs, G, in 
relation to that of the shaft, D. The motion is com¬ 
municated from the shaft, to the augurs,- G. through 
the intervention of the shaft, J, and gearing, as 
shown, and the speed is varied by reversing the 
ends of the axle, k. This axle has rigidly secured 
to it the two gear wheels, m and n, of different 
sizes, and when it is desired to vary the motion by 
taking the wheel, m, out ol gear with the wheel, l , 
and substituting the wheei, », this is readily done 
by reversing the ends of the axle. A. Bringing a 


England as a turnip mauure, and, when pure, 
valuable for many crops. AN oi.n Norfolk 
Farmkr furnishes the following remarks on the 
subject to the Mark Lam Express , and we indorse 
fully all that is said of the durability of bone manure. 
Whether it is best to wait so long to receive the full 
benefit of tbe bones if it can he obtained by any 
means the first season applied, is a question worthy 
of discussion. 

li The object of my writing is to point out the inval¬ 
uable durability of cattle bones as a manure, and 
the deliberate manner in which they give out the 
phosphate and other nutritive properties they pos¬ 
sess. Sir R. Kane shows that one 'pound of bones 
possesses phosphate enough for 28 pounds of wheat. 
Now a wheat crop of five quarters to the acre weighs, 
at 60 pounds per bushel, 2,400 pounds. If we divide 
that by 28, it shows that about 86 pounds of bones 
contain phosphate enough to supply the whole crop. 
We know, however, that that quantity would not be 
sufficient; and the reason is, that bones dissolve so 
slowly that it takes years for them to give out all 
the fertilizing properties they possess. I can give 
you a striking example of tills, which was stated to 
me by the party with whom it. occurred. lie was 
then holding a large farm at llindringham, in Nor¬ 
folk. On one occasion he had purchased a much 
larger quantity of bone dust than he could use at 
the usual rate of dressing for wheat, Hu therefore 
told his steward to increase the quantity, which he 
did with a vengeance; for he doubled it. This went 
on for some hours; hut the master, learning what 
was going on. put a stop to it; for at that rate he 
would not have had enough to dress a part of the 
wheat land at all. 

“A splendid crop succeeded, and there the matter 
rested for a time; but eleven years after, the same 
field was with wheat for the third time in the regu¬ 
lar four-course husbandry. Mr. C. was riding over 
the farm with his brother-in-law, and came to this 
field. ‘‘Now,” said he to him. •• we will go through 
this wheat, and if you see any difference in any part 
ot the field, tell me.” They passed along the head¬ 
land. and all at once the brother-in-law stopped. 
"‘How is this?" said he; “why. this wheat is taller 


It is easy to see how cheaply and surely an indif¬ 
ferent flock will appreciate under such manage¬ 
ment. If farmers who choose to go into the wool 
business have not capital to invest in full-blood 
ewes at present prices, it. will be found easy, in some 
localities, to purchase well formed native ewes, with 
good sound constitutions, cheap. Then there are 
good bucks in the West that can be bought or hired, 
and the work of building up a flock may commence 
at once. That this clas* of sheep, if the first selec¬ 
tions are judiciously made, and the breeding intelli¬ 
gently conducted, are profitable, my own experi¬ 
ence and tbe testimony oi many flock-masters with 
whom I have talked, confirm. It will be a good 
time to purchase such stock after shearing. 


sealed indeed to the careless eye, but ready to open 
and reveal its mysteries to tbe acute observer. The 
objects that may be taken in at a glance are so end¬ 
less in number and variety, and so full of beauty, 
that the mind is irresistibly turned from them to 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Great 
Artist. 

Many pursuits are tedious and wearisome, not 
only from the sameness of dull routine, but also 
from the want of pleasing surroundings and asso¬ 
ciations. This cannot be said of Agriculture; for 
while in its constant change ol programme it 
possesses variety enough to please the most im¬ 
patient, the delights of imagination and sense which 
are its accompaniments are the most exquisite of 
the works of Nature, and have been sung by poets 
in their most charming measures, and sighed for by 
the occupants of the city. How different are the 
thoughts suggested by the latter place. If, in the 
stunning and unceasing noise, a man can so far 
collect his senses as to think, he is continually 
reminded—often by sad experience—of the pride, 
the heartlessness, the avarice, and the selfishness of 
his fellow man. The massive temples of mammon 
which frown upon him. tbe brilliant display of mer¬ 
chandize, the bustling indifference of passers by, the 
endless roll of wheels in dull monotony over the 
pavements, and the glitter and tinsel of pageantry and 
procession, though they may gratify an idle curi¬ 
osity, yet they leave no divine impression of exalted 
pleasure, or inspire us with lofty aspirations. 

The sights and sounds of the country have a very 
soothing and tmnquilizing effect on the spirit. The 
sweet songs of the birds, the murmuring brook, and 
the plashing waterfall, strike a responsive chord in 
every breast, and. blending harmoniously, thrill us 
with sensations of pure and etherial ravishment. 
They oven melt the heart of the savage, attune his 


wanted. 

My friend Pekiam says, a large, white, early, 
long pod bean, that shall take the place of or prove 
a substitute for the Lima beau. Mr. Periam is a 
market gardener, and he knows. He plants the 
Early Rachel. Six Weeks, or Rob Roy, two feet and 
a half apart between the rows, for string beans. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES, 


AGRICULTURE—ITS INFLUENCE ON THE MIND. 


the night at the farm house of Jon W. Tripp. What 
1 asked for was granted. He had known me through 
another medium a long time, and was cordial in his 
hospitality. We were soon talking of different 
topics connected with Agricultural Economy. In¬ 
asmuch as Mr. Tripp is a representative man of a 
class of Western farmers, it will be instructive to 
the reader, perhaps, to look over the farm with us 
in the morning, after having heard something of his 
history as I did. 

Mr. T. came “in the early time” to this State 


HOW TO GET A GOOD FLOCK. OF FINE WOOL SHEEP. 

It is easily done, and cheaply. When in Du Page 
county, last fall, I visited Luther Bartlett, who 
told me his flock averaged something over five 
pounds of wool per head last season. I think he 
started a few years before with a flock that would 
not average three pounds. He had brought up his 
flock io the condition in which I found them, by 
judicious breeding—by purchasing or hiring and 
using the best Spanish Merino bucks. 






















for the times, when both mutton and the coarser 
variety of wool are in active demand. There is 
little trouble in raising the lambs, for they are as 
hardy as calves, and it is nothing uncommon to see 
them outnumber the flock—indeed, one man in this 
place, the last season, raised eighteen from nine 
ewes. Lamb3 five or six months old are fit lor mar¬ 
ket, which is not the case with any other kind of 
stock, hence the expense of wintering is avoided. 
The past few years, when beef has been dull and 
hard to be disposed of, mutton has been in good 
demand at profitable prices. Owing to the war, 
this demand is steadily increasing, and in [conse¬ 
quence. there is a large call for store sheep at a high 
figure, in anticipation o* future requirements. Mut¬ 
ton will undoubtedly continue in fair demand, as 
there seems to be a growing inclination for this 
meat, in preference to beef or pork,—while so long 
as cotton goods maintain their present high prices, 
with still an upward tendency, there will be a favor¬ 
able inducement, not to say necessity, for employ¬ 
ing wool, so far as possible, in all fabrics for u3e or 
wear. 


seized and sold, one dollar; for every cow or calf, 
or other cattle, one half dollar; and fo re very sheep 
or swine, twenty-five cents; together with a reason¬ 
able compensation, to be estimated by such justice 
or commissioner, for the care and keeping of Haul 
animal or animals from the seizure thereof to the 
time of sale. If there shall be any surplus money 
arising from said sale, the said justice or commis¬ 
sioner shall retain the same in bis hands, and pay 
the same to the owner or owners ot said animal or 
animals, after a reasonable demand therefor and 
satisfactory proof of such ownership, provided such 
owner ur owners shall appear and claim such sur¬ 
plus moneys within one year after sale. And it the 
owner or owners of such aufmal or animals shall 
not appear and demand such surplus moneys within 
one vear after such sale has been made, he shall be 
forever precluded from recovering any part of such 
moneys; and the. same shall be paid to the Super¬ 
visor of the town for tho use of the. town; and his 
receipt therefor shall be a legal discharge to said 
justice or commissioner. 

6 4. Any owner of any animal which shall have 
been seized under and'pursuant to the foregoing 
provisions, may. at auy time before the sale thereof, 
demaud and shall be entitled to the possession of 


have brought in 348 eggs, or 29 dozen, from the 1st 
of January to the 6th of March. Had the bailey I 
fed them been good, they would have done much 
better: hut it was the poorest I ever saw. The care 
1 do not count any thing but a pleasure. I keep 
lime, or old plastering, by them all the time, and it 
curious how much they will eat. I think my 
fifteen will eat two quarts a week; but bones are 
better. My fowls are a mixture of Black Spanish, 
Shanghai, and common. 

The year 1860 1 commenced with fourteen bens, 
but kept only eight through tho season. 1 had from 
them 1,882. or 156 dozen; sold $19.62 worth of eggs; 
$1.41 worth of poultry. Total $20 93. Bought $9.50 
worth of feed, and had some left on hand; could not. 
tell how much. It cost, probably, about $)2 worth 
of leed for the year; not mote. Also raised nine 
chickens. Last year did not do as well, for 1 raised 
more chiokens, and 1 do not call this at all profitable. 

Fairfield, Herk. Co., N. Y., 1862. S. W, 


grassy meadow, me unuumuug .— 

majestic forest, the gleam of the sparkling rivulet, 
imd the distant mountain mingling its dim outline 
with the sky -all these inspire us with emotions of 
exalted pleasure, and lift us above all that is low 
and groveling. They seem to reflect, as it were, 
their own bright sunshine upon the mirror of the 
soul, and fill it with pleasiug visions. They watt us 
from the dull common-place to the fairy realms of 
fancy, where the imagination roams at will, utid 
holds the senses bound in drowsy reveries, and 
dreamy illusions and vagaries of thought. Contrast 
with these the ceaseless din and jarring discord ol 
the busy thoroughfare, and say whether it is not a 
strange infatuation that leads men to prefer its 
giddy whirl to the peaceful quiet of rural life. 

While Agriculture offers few inducements to dis¬ 
honesty, it seems to lead us by its wholesome influ¬ 
ence to paths of virtue and usefulness. The farmer 
is assailed by few temptations, and has but little 
experience in those arts and deceptions by which 
men of traffic are constantly striving to overreach 
each other. Hence he is proverbial for that frank 
and open dealing which marks a noble and gener¬ 
ous disposition, unalloyed with deceit and craftiness. 
Relying for support, not on the patronage of others, 
but upon his own honest toil, he is distinguished for 
that careless independence which lends a natural 
dignity to his manner, and lifts him in the moral 
scale above the tradesman, who by scheming, flat¬ 
tery, and obsequiousness,decoys custom to his doors. 
What adds a rare grace to this characteristic is its 
simplicity and freedom from display; for it bears 
the stamp of genuine dignity, and is tar removed 


8p.ed-Timk. —In spite of all our forebodings, seed time has 
come at. last and farmers are everywhere pushing forward for 
a “vigorous campaign." The cold and wet weather had 
delayed operations till many were becoming rather nervous, 
yet at tiffs present writing (May 18th) the earth is wanning up, 
and the opening blossoms are full of promise Oats, spring 
wheat, peas, \o., have been extensively sown within a few 
days, with the ground in excellent condition; and If this 
Weather continues, the opening apple blossoms will soon 
indicate that it i* time to plant com, which after all, is next to 
grass, the “staple product of this section, supplying, as it 
does, a great many of our wants. Farmers should spare do 
pains to plow their com ground well, harrow it well, and if at 
all lumpy, roll it well. Cover the seed well, and unless the 
land lias been well manured, or is very fertile, let. it receive a 
liberal supply of ashes and plaster, either broadcast or on the 
hill. Be 6ure and plant a few choice potatoes for family use, 
such as Mercers, Flukes, Long Pink F.yxrs, &c., and a good 
supply of Western Reds, which, being less liable to rot and 
more productive, can be made profitable for stock; and in case 
ol' the failure of other varieties will sustain human life with 
considerable success. Strain every nerve to do everything in 
season, and in the best possible manner. 


BRIEF AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


About Horses Kicking.— Noticing an inquiry 
in one of your late Ruiialh bow to break a horse 
from kicking, and as I have hati considerable expe¬ 
rience in breaking and handling horses, I will give 
my method. Jills disagreeable habit may be over¬ 
come by whipping, although T do not believe in 
much whipping. I have learned that if my horse 
is inclined to kick in the stable, one or two seven- 
whippings will break him of kicking in my pres¬ 
ence; if he still continues to kick in my absence, 
especially nights, I would prepare my sell with a 
good gad, take my position in the barn near the 
patient, and if disturbed by bis kicking, would give 
him a severe tanning, without saying a word, and 
repeat the operation until he 


The Skasox in thk West — Chicago, May 9,1862.— The 
spring is called late. In the extreme South part of Illinois, 
the weather has been unusually wet and cool, and crops are 
backward. The fruit prospects were, however, at last 
accounts, promising. Reports and letters from tho central 
part of the State speak hopefully of tho condition both of the 
fruit and grain crops. Grass is not so far advanced aslastyear. 
The farmer* of Central Illinois arc in full tide of com plant¬ 
ing In North Illinois, April closed before tho bulk of spring 
grain was ut the ground. But May thus far ha* been favora¬ 
ble for completing this work; the ground has become dry, and 
in some oouutlcs farmers have planted com. G rass tS a month 
behind its condition at this date last season The fruit buds 
arc promising. In Iowa the season ha* been wet and is late, 
but during the past three weeks a large breadth of grain has 
been sown. The same condition of things exists in Wisconsin, 
so far os I have had an opportunity to learn. It is the opinion 
of farmers with whom I have conversed that the usual breadth 
of land will be put in spring grain In South Wisconsin and 
North Illinois, cattle have, in many cases, been turned out to 
pasture three weeks sooner than the condition of the young 
grass would warraut, Now tho. weather seems to have become 
settled, and gardens are fast being made, and yards put in 
order. The seed, plant, and tree trade seems flourishing. 
But here, near the lake, there is a chill On the air, as tho 
breeze rises from the lake, that'admonishes us of the ice and 
snow In tho North country, and that the great body of water 
beside, ua still contains frost.— c. » a. 


ning at large or trespassing by tho wilful act of any 
other person than the owner to effect that object, 
such owner Hi all be entitled to the possession of 
such animal by making the demand thereforand the 
proof required in tho next preceding section, and 
paving to the person making such seizure the 
amount of com peusation fixed by such justice or 
commissioner, for the cure and keeping of such ani¬ 
mal, and without paying any other charges. And 
the person committing such wilful act shall be liable 
to a penalty of twenty dollars, to be recovered m 
an action at law at the suit, of the owner of such 
animal or the person making such seizure. 

$ 6. All acts or parts ol acts inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed. 

— The above law was passed April 23d, and (no 
time being specified for it to take effect,) could 


from that self-sufficient pride which looks down 
upon those in the humbler walks of life with 
haughty contempt. 

In addition to cultivating the soil, the fanner 
enjoys ample opportunities for the improvement of 
his mind, and for fostering a taste for literary pursuits. 
The long winter evenings and spells of bad weather 
which are distributed at intervals like oases in tho 
desert, can thus be turned hi good account and made 
the means of securing a valuable hind of knowl¬ 
edge, as well as contributing greatly to his amuse¬ 
ment Nor is he, like tho professional gentleman, 
languid and feeble from the want of proper activity, 
and worn out by constant menial exertion. His 
nervous system is braced by exercise, and his brain 
fed with pure blood from a healthy body. Hence it 
is fresh and vigorous, quick to receive impressions, 
and tenacious in retaining them. The thoughts ot 
the farmer bear, in a high degree, the stamp of 
originality. This may bo owing to his limited inter¬ 
course with society, and his habits of communion 
with himself; or perhaps it arises partly from that 
independent, spirit which Is so prominent a trait in 
his character. Therefore, judicious mental culture 
would render him, already the bone and muscle, the 
intellectual and ruling power, and he would wield 
a mighty influence in deciding the destinies of the 
country. 

Finally. I ought to mention the happy effect of a 
rnral life in dissipating the cares aud troubles of the 
world, and lulling the wearied mind into a grateful 
calm. Our greatest men have courted the shades of 
retirement, in seasons of relaxation from business, to 
recruit their physical and mental energies. Leav¬ 
ing behind them the storms aud turmoils of public 
life, they have welcomed their retreat with such 
feelings of joy as kindle the heart of the mariner 
when his tempest tossed bark is entering the “ haven 
where he would be, 


is completely cured, 
A few nights, however, will be suflicient to break 
the worst horse, and make him think his master is 
always on hand. A horse may even be learned to 
stay in his stall without tying, by (he same method. 

—HEADER, /. ennunt, Mich,, 1S62. 

• ' 

Remedy for Hollow Horn.—I have not seen 
any cure for hollow horn In the Rural, and 1 send 
you a good one;—Provide yourself with a dime's 
worth ot ground flax-seed aud five cents’ worth ol 
saltpeter, and proceed as follows: Pulverize the 
saltpeter; take one teaspoonlul of it, and mix with 
three tablespoonfuls of the ground flax-seed; add a 
handful of corn meal, and as much water as will 
wet it into cakes or balls—say lour or five. Give this 
much once every day, half an hour before feeding, 
until the whole is used up. Morning is the best 
time to give it. The meal only gives the cattle dis¬ 
position to cat of its own accord with force. At the 
commencement of the operation, the tail should be 
cut oil' only so far up as to cause it to bleed freely, 
aud then let it hang in a bucket of luke-warm 
water, till ii is thoroughly bled out. Now wipe it 
dry aud tie up in a rag, so as not to l>e injured by 
the cold. A cure will lx? effected as soon as the 
above quantity of medicine is used; and the cattle 
will begin to gain strength every day, whereas they 
were before failing, even on generous treatment.— 
L. Laliku, Stillwater. Minn., 1862. 

Brush Drains.— ‘‘Wolverine,” in the Rural of 


not go into operation, or be enforced, uutil twenty 
days thereafter—say May 13lk. 


Grass Harvesters — InfringruvmU of Patent*, tfe .—Wo 
have received some letters from valued friends inquiring about 
tho- claims for infringement that A. W Mouse is making 
against farmers for using on mowers they have purchased, an 
invention for which Mr. M. has a patent Mr. Mouse is, we 
learn, a respectable farmer residing in Madison county, and 
one of the inventors and sole owner of tho patent for the 
lifter generally used on grass harvesters. Wc are informed 
that immediately upon procuring the re-issue of his patent 
Mr. M. made liberal offers to manufacturers of mowing ma¬ 
chines, by which they could use his valuable invention on pay¬ 
ing a moderate tariff Many availed themselves of this offer, 
and Mr. Howard, of Buffalo, settled with Mr Mouse for the 
past use of hi* patent, and secured a license from him for the 
future, and this, we are assuied, is all the interest Mr, II. has 
in the Mouse patent. In other cases, where manufacturers 
of mowing machines have neglected to settle and make 
arrangements for the use of said patent, Mr Morse is now 
looking after his property among furmera who are using 
his int ention. Such are the facta, as we understand the case; 


Remedy for Ltce In Farm Stock. 

John Evbrsolk, in the Canadian Agriculturist, 
says that be has used the following remedy aud 
found it to be a certain cure, and one which he is 
satisfied will not fail, if properly tried: —Take two 
ounces Venice turpentine, one ounce of red pre¬ 
cipitate, eight ounces fresh butter; take the turpen¬ 
tine and put it into a smooth vessel, pour water 
upon it and stir it well, then pour off all the scum 
that arises on the top, and continue this process 
until it becomes like cream, or wax, and then add 
the other ingredients and mix them well before 
using. One ounce of tho above will cure the itch 
and kill lice of all descriptions on man aud beast, 
and the old sow too. 


I>ry Food for Iloga. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
ga y S; _«Many hogs are kept comparatively poor by 
the high dilution of their food. They take in so 
much water that there is not room for a good supply 
of nutriment. Hence the reason that those farmers 
who carefully feed undiluted sour milk to their bogs 
have so much finer animals than those who give 
them slop. The hog has not room for much wafer; 
and if iood which contains much is fed to him, it 
makes him big-bellied, but poor.” Hogs, as well as 
all other animals, should be allowed all the water 
they will drink, but it should not be mixed with 
their food in excessive quantity—the hog should not 
be obliged to take more water than he wants, in order 
to get the lood he requires. 

Feeding Calves. 

A Groton (N. II.) correspondent of the New 
England Farmer writes on this subject as follows: 

In the spring of 1859,1 raised thirteen calves, aud 
all the milk they had was what two ordinary cows 
gave. I fed them on Indian meal and boiled pota¬ 
toes. 1 put the meal into ft kettle of water and boil 
it very thin, for one hour or more, until it comes to 
a kind of jelly, and boil a sufficient quantity ol each 

I give each calf four or 


Northern Men Goino South.— One result of the “War 
for the Union," now evidently near its termination, will be 
the settling of myriads of industrious, skillful, and intelligent 
Northern men in the Southern States. We confidently pre¬ 
dict that within one year from the close of hostilities, thou¬ 
sands of Northern farmers and mechanics will be located and 
at work in Dixie, and especially in Maryland, Virginia, Ken¬ 
tucky Tennessee, and Missouri Indeed, the change, des¬ 
tined to produce great results, Las already commenced. In 
his speech in Uie Senate, on the bib to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, Senator Wright, of Indiana, said:— 
“If 1 am not misinformed, seventy men belonging to one 
Northern regiment wure married in the Stab? of Maryland, in 
the hist six months. I know men from my State and New 
York who have bought land in Maryland in the last three 
weeks. Within fifty miles of where I am talking to you to¬ 
day. Northern men will be found in less tlian sixty days, 
turning up the earth and putting in clover, and furnishing 
this market. If you will only let the army and t he war alone, 
and not disturb the peace and harmony of the country with 
questions which have nothing to do with the prosecution of 
the war. all will go well.” 


The Iruly great are lain to 
steal away to quiet seclusion aud wholesome medita¬ 
tion. Ostentatious display aud the giddy round of 
fashionable life are attractive only to the weak- 
minded and frivolous, who have no taste for the 
more refined pleasures of which we are. by nature 
capable, and who languish into melancholy when 
removed irom the gay circle in which they shine. 
They pronounce the country an unmitigated bore, 
and too “shockingly dull” for any one of refine¬ 
ment; and they, of course, derive little satisfaction 
either from a residence or sojourn there. The fault, 
however, lies in themselves, that they have no relish 
tor what should be the highest enjoyment of the 
senses. Like hint who has become habituated to 
the excitement of the intoxicating cup, they are 
forever burning with a rustles* desire lor the pomp 
and glitter of display, and the heartless fascinations 
of fashionable life. How rather enviable is that 
disposition which finds an unfailing mine of delight 
in th« companionship of nature and the tender 
blandishments of his own home circle. Time can 
never hang heavily upon his hands, who thus pos¬ 
sesses inexhaustible resources within himself, lie 
can at will conjure up cheerful thoughts and fancies 
to beguile his lonely hours aud chase away the 
gloom of ennui. Earth is for him a paradise, and 
not a gloomy prison-house. In everything ho dis¬ 
cerns the finger ol a beneficent Creator, and feels an 
indescribable pleasure in searching out his footsteps. 
The quiet repose and hallowed associations of rural 
retirement seem eminently adapted to soothe the 
infirmities of age, and promote that tranquil frame 
of mind which is then so grateful and so desirable. 
Many of them are of such a character as fancy has 
pictured in the fabled elysium as the highest and 
noblest enjoyments of sense. The Garden of Eden, 
a type of the Celestial Paradise, was beautified with 
the choicest gifts of nature, lavished in unsparing 
profusion; yet this was deemed a fitting residence 
for a being “ little lower than the angels.” May we 
not, then, conclude that rural life, which, in its sur¬ 
roundings, bears a faint resemblance to the earthly 
paradise, is admirably calculated to foster those 
feelings and conceptions which will prepare us for 
the proper enjoyment of the heavenly, and give us. 
feeble and inadequate though it be, some idea of its 
magnificence and enchanting loveliness? 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1862. “Cojur." 


and 


Tram for a Mole-Plow. — Will some of the Kura t.’s 
readers tell me how much team it takes to draw the mole 
liiow in a stiff day soil f and how long the drain will lost in 
the same?—W. A. L., Spring Hill- <V. Y, 1862. 

Churns and Churning.— In reading the articles on butter 
making in two recent issues of the Rural, I find one subject 
untouched tliat is of much importance to me and doubtless 
to many of your readers, and that is, what kind of chum is 
deemed best for dairy purposes, all tilings considered; and 
what lias become of the “Rose Patent Chum ' that was so 
highly recommended a short time since I Has the old dash 
churn laid that in the shade and everything else v If ;o, 1 
want to know If it is necessary to chum half a day or even 
an hour and a half, to have good buffer and a good yield T_ It 
strikes me that in very warm weather, when it is impossible 
to keep the cream at the right temperature for so long a time, 
it would be better to have a churn that would do the work 
much sooner, I am in hopes tliis subject may be thoroughly 
discussed through the medium of the RURAL.—J. W. Chat- 
wsl, Clymer, -V. Y, , 1862, 

ScorRH in Cattj.k.— Will any one inform me through the 
Rural Nkw-Yorkkr what is good for the scour* in cattle v I 
Imve a cow that has liad tire scours about every four weeks 
for tt year. I keep ton cows, and she has had tire same teed 
as the otliers. If a any one will inform me, I will be much | 
obliged.—L. Ely, Barren, 1862. 

We refer inquirer to the issues of the Rural for March 15 
aud April 26, present volume. 

Best Food for Fattening Hogs,— Noticing an inquiry in 
the Rural for tho best kind of pen, and the best kind of feed, 
and lion prepared, for fattening hogs, and as I have taken a 
good deal of pain>, and tried a great many experiments in the 
hog line, I feel as though I should like to give the Rural 
reader* the benefit of it, for I have learned a great many 
tilings out of your valuable paper. All feed, excepting slops 
and bran, should he cooked. Keep charcoal where they can 
get it any time they want it, but no ashes. Ashes make them 
scour, and carry off the food too fast. The pen wants to be 
one lialf open, or uncovered, with a good basswood floor 
under the whole pen, aud kept clean. Hogs should not get to 


swamp willow, etc., are used, l wouiu recommenu 
getting a ditching spade, four inches wide, for the 
bottom of the ditch.—W m. Bassett. Bloomfield, 
Oaldand Co., Mich., 1862. 

A Goon Fowl.— I have one of the old-fashioned 
dung-hill hens, of my own raising, that I would 
like to see some of your New York poultry-raisers 
beat, if they can. Hlie was hatched the 23d day of 
April, 1861, and when three months and twenty-five 
days old commenced laying. Laid one egg each 
day until she laid seventeen; then began to sit. 
When five monthsold she had her brood of chickens 
all hatched out. After she weaned her chickens 
she again began to lay, and up to the time she was 
one year old laid sixty-four eggs. Four of her 
chickens have laid fifty eggs. Beat it, if you can. 
with your high-blood fowls, 1 am young in the 
business, only eleven years old, and this is my first 
attempt. — Frank Burk, Plymouth, Wayne Co., 
Mich., 1862. 


Rural Items ,— Uarey. the horse-tamer , has been giving a 
series of lectures and exhibitions in Boston, which are said to 

have proved in the highest degree satisfactory.- Flax is to 

bo sown far more extensively in F.ngland and Scotland, thus 
season, than ever before, owing to the American war, while it 
is said that Ireland will have a fourth of its surface covered 

with the crop.- Good Horses sell for good prices. For 

instance, M Fout.n, of Franco, has recently paid 30,000 francs 
($5,700) for a stallion, die largest sum ever given for a horse 
in that country—and the “Belle of Brunswick ’’ a 2.40,1,000 
pounds, IS haild, 0 year old grado Morgan mare, has just been 
shipped from Maine to Liverpool for Mr John DeCosta, who 

pays 5800,- Cotton Seed is being freely distributed this spring 

from the Agl Department of the Patent Office, 1,400 bushels 


to last two or three day 
five potatoes, well mashed up with what meal I 
think the calf will bear; turn the milk on them, and 
stir them well together, in teaching them to drink. 
I put two fingers in their mouth, leaving a space 


between them, so that at each draft they can draw 
what they would naturally want to swallow. I 
keep a tub of clean water and a box oi salt where 
they can help themselves. My calves are as good 
in the fall as my neighbors' are, that suck twice a 
day until they go away from the cow. 

Wool vs. Corn, ns n Marketable Crop. 

A correspondent in the Prairie Farmers ays: 
“I fed 7,000 bushels of fen-eent com—but worth 
that price only when hauled seven miles to the rail¬ 
road—to about 2,000 sheep. One hand fed the 7,000 
bushels, and eight horses besides. To have taken 
that corn to market seven miles, one load of forty 
bushels every -week-day, it would have required 
seven working months. To have taken enough ten- 
cent com to market to obtain the same amount of 
money which the 7,000 bushels fed to sheep pro¬ 
duced for the wool, it would have required at least 
lour years. On the other hand, I hauled the wool 
to the railroad, at four loads in two days. So I 
marketed my corn, so to speak, in two days. To 
ship a bushel of ten-cent com from Central Illinois 
(only seven miles from the railroad) to New York, 
costs fifty cents, or five bushels to pay the freight on 
one bushel.” It would cost at least one-third more 
from Central Iowa. To send fen cents worth of 


THE LAW ABOUT ANIMALS IN HIGHWAYS. 

Below we publish the act passed at the recent 
session of the Legislature, to prevent animals run¬ 
ning at large in the public highways. A similar 
law was enacted the previous year, applicable, how¬ 
ever. to only two or three localities, viz,: Brighton, 
in this county, all of Livingston county, and most 
of Queens. The new law is general, and applies to 
the whole State: 

An Act to prevent animals from running at large 
in the public highways. 

The People of the State of New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
Section 1. It shall not be lawful fur any cattle, 
horses, sheep or swine to run at large in any public 
highway in this State. . 

& 2, It shall l*e lawful tor any person to seize and 
lake into bis custody and possession any animal 
which may be in any public highway, and opposite 
to land owned or occupied by him, contrary to the 
provisions of the foregoing section. And it shall be 
lawful for any person to take into bis custody and 


rn Fair.— At a recent meeting of the Ohio Board 
ire, it was decided that tho next State Fair, which 
I in Cleveland, shall commence on the 16th of Sept, 
ie four days. The ground selected is a field of 
it acres, at the comer of Kinsman and Scovillc 
ght in town, and just m accessible as going to 
The State Board is organized as follows for 1862: 
j, President, Delaware, Delaware Co. It. B. Per 
Secretary, Warren, TrumbuU Co. J. H. Klippart, 
iry, Columbus D. Taylor, Treasurer, Columbus 
iini,i Hamilton, Butler Co.; Darwin K. Gardner, 


Treatment of Geese —In the Rural of April 20th, 1 
noticed an inquiry as to the care and treatment of geese. My 
method is tiffs:—They should not be picked until about the 
first of May, at which time the feathers are clean and nice. 
After tiffs they can be picked every six or seven weeks. You 
can tell tire time by catching one and pulling out a few 
feathers,—if they arc not ready to pick the ends will be full 
of blood. You should not pick any until they are nearly a 
year old. It does not make any difference about the moon. 
They should have a good pond of water to run in, and then 
rtn, feathers will be nicer and whiter.— A&a B Mi lrot, 


Wheat for a Barrel or Flour.— Thu question is often 
asked, says an exchange, “How much wheat does it take to 
make s barrel of flour)"’ At the Annual Fair of the Dubuque 
Co. I Iowa) Agricultural Society in 1860, a premium was 
offered for the best barrel of flour made from winter wheat, 
aud also the same for spring wheat James Pratt & Co., ot 
the Rockdale Mills, entered one barrel of each, accompanied 
with the statement that 16 bushels of winter wheat yielded 3 
barrels aud 103 pounds of flour—at the rate of 4 bushels and 
15 pounds of wheat to the barrel. Of spring wheat, W bushels 
yielded 11 barrels of flour—being 4 bushels and 32 pounds per 
barrel. The wheat used was of fair quality, and no more 


possession any animal which may be trespassing 
upon premises owned or occupied by him. 

5 3. Whenever any such person shall seize and 
take into his custody and possession any animal 
under the authority of the next preceding section, 
it shall be the duty of such person to give imme¬ 
diate notice thereof to a justice of the peace or a 
commissioner of highways of the town in which 
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Eds. Rural New-Yorker 
calls for facts and figures to show that poultry keep¬ 
ing can be made profitable. I think I can testily on 
the affirmative side of the question. And, first., lei 
met say, giro them enough to eat and what they like 
best. I find the best feed to be wheat screenings, 
barley and buckwheat; but they like a variety. 
Fresh meat and lime are indispensable. Give them 
Hand, gravel, ashes and coal; but what they like 
best of all is pounded boDes,—fresh bones, pounded 
so they can easily eat them. Feed thorn these and 
see what a scram iile there will be. and what lots of 
nice fresh eggs you will get. Don’t forget to give 
them clean, fresh wafer daily, and keep feed by 
them all the time, letting them help themselves. 
Give them good care, with a warm, light, clean 
apartment, and they.will lay the most of the winter, 
and summer too. 

This year I have fourteen hens and one male bird. 


Feeding Carrots to Calves.— I noticed in the Rural of 
April 26th, an inquiry as to the effect of feeding carrots to 
calves in cold weather, and would say in reply, that I fed 
carrots to a calf the past winter, at the rate of a peck of cut 
carrots per day The calf has thriven finely, and seems to be 
in perfect health—U. H. Tyler, Pome, AT. Y., 1862. 

Cows' Teats Cracking. —In a late issue of the Rural, J. B. 
asks what will cure cows’ teats that crack at the time of milk¬ 
ing. My remedy for sore teats is to wash them in clean 
water before milkimr. and again after milking, which very 


such seizure and possession fchftll have been taken, 
and such justice or commissioner shall thereupon 
give notice by affixing the same in six public and 
conspicuous places in said town, one of which shall 
be the district school house nearest the residebce of 
such justice or commissioner, that such animal or 
animals will be sold at public, auction, at some con¬ 
venient place iu said town, not less than fifteen nor 
more than thirty days from the time of the affixing 
of sucb notice, to be specified In such notice, the 
sumo justice or commissioner shall proceed to sell 
the said animal or animal* for cash, and out of the 
proceeds thereof shall, In the first place, retain the 
following fees and charges tor his services in giving 
said notice and muldug said sale, viz: For every 
horse sold, one dollar; for every cow or calf, or 
other cattle, one half dollar; and for every sheep or 
swine, fifty cents: and shall then pay to the person 
who shall have seized the animal ur animals the 


Influence of tuk. Rural.— One of our agents m w yommg 
maty—a progressive and public spirited man, who has been 
>ry active and successful in circulating the Rural for several 
-ars—in sending an addition to his club s»ys:-“ I do not 
■cl at alt satisfied with the little 1 have done for the Rural 
ffs rear, and fear I shall have to give up tiffs agency My 
imi* demands all of my time and attention. I am try mg to 
utin practice some of the Rural's Instructions by planting 
weral hundred apple trees, undordraiuing. and other intprove- 
lents. I love farming. I did not once, but the Rural has 
[inverted me. I would like to nay more in this connection, 
ut “ short stories ” is a good maxim in seed time as well as 
_r ci.i.ll endeavor to eet some person to look after the 









which it is bloomed in the house during winter, to 
be on especial favorite with every lover of {lowers. 
It is not a plant that demands years of care and cul¬ 
ture before ir yields a return; for if planted in 
autumn, next April or Hay shows all its beauty in 
the highest perfection. 

The Tours are among the earliest and gayest of 
our spring flowers. They are classed in two general 
divisions, though there are many minor distinctions, 


FRUIT IN WESTERN MICHIGAN 


del units, and a harbor, now being improved undoi 
an act of the Legislature, which already serves well 
our shipping interests, and which, in natural advant¬ 
ages for tx first class-harbor, is superior to that of St. 
•Joseph. Wo are within 12 hours steaming of Chicago, 
Kacme, Milwaukee, and intermediate points; and. 
unless the St. Joseph people should monopolize 
these valuable markets, we will freight our steamers 
in the evening with peaches, grapes, <fcc., which, by 
the night run, will arrive early in the various marts, 
Jresh and delicious, to tempt the morning appetite. 

In all this we assure your correspondent we are 
nut “ manufacturing theories,” but only stating that 
whereof we do know. A. S. Dyokman. 

South Haven, 1862. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— In replying to the 
second communication of your St. Joseph corres 
pondeut, we would express our regrets that a dispo 
sition should exist in*any locality to build itself uj 
at the expense of its near neighbors. 

St. .Joseph and South Ilav 


BLEACHING AND 


COLORING BONNETS. 

Lns. Roral New-Yorker Observing that 
A i.ue, of Deerfield Prairie, Ill., wishes tor a recipe 
tor coloring straw brown or purple, if you think 
proper to send it to her through the columns of 
your paper, here it is, together with a few others— 
Mrs. S. M. Mekrvfteld, Mantua, Fortune Co., 0., 
1862. ’ ’ 

Bonnet Bleaching Recipe.— First. Wash the 
bonnets in warm soap and water. Second. Take 
two tablespoonluls of sal soda and two quarts of 


Farmers often complain of the quality of seeds 
purchased of seedsmen, someihnes with good cause, 
no doubt, and often when the parties complained of 
are entirely innocent of wrong. The matter is not 
well understood, either by the makers or adminis¬ 
trators of law. A few years since a very ridiculous 
law on the subject was reported to our State Legis¬ 
lature, but did not pass that body. We have been 
much interested in the report of a case in the Scotch 
agricultural journals, in which a farmer sued a lead¬ 
ing seed firm in Edinburgh, because the seeds 
bought of them failed to germinate. The lower 
courts awarded the farmer damages, when un appeal 
was made to the Lord Advocate. The case was 
stated in four queries, which we give, with the opin¬ 
ion of the judge: 

1 . Does the statement of the case referred to, as 
set forth in the report, appear to counsel to warrant 
the judgment pronounced? 

2 . Assuming that turnip or other seeds are sold 
under warranty of soundness, and as being of the 
kind stipulated for, is not tho purchaser who shall 
claim under the warranty bound, if required, to 


en have interests nearly 
| identical, and being about 25 miles apart there need 
be no unfriendly rivalry in trade; there 
.. should bo no fear that fruit will ho too 

extensively cultivated; and when the time 
comes to add a Lake Shore Railroad to 
our present lake shipping facilities, the 
wealth ami influence of each point on the 
line will help make the enterprise success¬ 
ful. which is to benefit all. Therefore, 
/ft this would seem rather an unnatural 
/ffl quarrel; but wo must write in self-de- 
fjfl fenee. We will refer to the essential 
points made by your correspondent. 
ffljM 1st- After committing grave errors in 
jjfJmB topography, he says: —“Hence, north- 
' itvn weB ^ wes t? an£ J south-west, are the pre- 

fljmm ▼ailing winds there, while at St. Joseph 
i/m the north winds are known to prevail as 

'MfS mUch 118 any other," — intimating, of 

course, that there are no winds which 
jSF prevail more than any other. 

Wo are astonished at such an expres¬ 
sion, when common observation could 
not but teach any one that our prevail¬ 
ing winds are westerly; when all our 
seamen know, as well as they know their 
alphabet, that in spring and fall, when 
i winds are high, dangers beset them on 
the east shore, while they can trade with 
,J||pp comparative safety along the west shore; 

fl °d s *nce nothing but tho prevalence of 
westerly winds would give St. Joseph 
P^/V mor « than Chicago of tho lake’s soften- 
y / , * n £ influence. Another evidence is found 
yf 1Q drifting of ice upon the east shore. 

2d. To prove that we have no lake pro- 
'yjMfk tection from north winds, the writer says: 

‘‘South Haven is some eleven miles east 
of SL Joseph by the gradual widening of 
the Jake from the head. Further north 
the land puts out into the lake, leaving 
South navon in a kind of bay,” 

It will be necessary to state, for the ben¬ 
efit of your correspondent, that a bay is an 
arm of the sea—and then we will proceed 
to correct his topography. 

Take a radius of 66 miles; with it describe an arc 
45 miles in length; and the arc being applied, will 
very nearly correspond throughout with the lake 
shore line from St. Joseph via South Haven to the 
Kalamazoo river, with a direction cast of north the 
whole way. In other words, if South naven were 
placed only three miles into the lake from its pres¬ 
ent position, it would then be in a direct lino from St. 
Joseph to the mouth of the Kalamazoo—a distance 
of about 18 miles. Where does the “land put out 
into the lake?’ Where Is the arm of tho sea? Here 
is not near enough curve for a graceful shoulder. 

But further; wc have already observed that t.be 
lake shore from South Haven, a distance of 20 miles, 
bears east of north; thence its course is due north 
about 20 miles; thence north about 20- west, about 
50 miles to the extreme west point, made oy the east 
shore in that direction. Now, a line drawn due 
north from South Haven would run the first 53 
miles through Lake Michigan—a distance nearly 
eqnal to that from St, Joseph to Chicago. 

We hope we will not offend your correspondent’s 
evident distaste for philusophy by asking again 
these pertinen t q ueslionsWhere does the “ land put 
out into the lake?” and where is the «mofthesea,or 


fmiintlturiU 


■. . . A«, a roeem ffl«tm K0 f t | lcflora , com 

mitrcc of tin! Royal Horticultural Society, Mr Stumlfeh of 
B»f?»hot, exhibited a lily from Japan, »ent I,on,., by Mr 
Port,,no. Unfortunately, we only saw its remains which 
although insufficient for definition, were quite enough to show 
that it is uni!escribed; wherefore we name it after its 7 ..„,i olls 
disco,erer. The only published Japanese species to which it 

approaches is lihum callosum, but as that ,s a racemose 
Martagon, it cannot be the brother of this, which, on the 
contrary, is much nearer B. tmuifoHwn, resembling it in 
foliage, and C. Catesbiei, to which its (lowers may be com¬ 
pared. As to L. spcctabitc and sintcum, their broad leaves 
and clawless pet,Us are quite different, 

I lie plant grows 18 inches high, lias narrow grassy alternate 
leaves, and a solitary flower with long bUamelkte unguJeulate 
floral leaves, orange yellow, richly dotted with brown purple. 
If it were not for its color, it might be almost referred to £. 
tenui/olium. It is a very pretty acquisition.— Gard. Chran 


nonnets about five minutes iu the same, then rinse 
them in clean warm water, and bang them out to 
min. Sun them until about half dry, thou put them 
in the bleach, if you have time; ’if not, dry and 
size them, and they are ready to press. 

Coloring Brown or Dr ah Straw Bonnets.— 
hirst To twelve quarts of water add one teacupful 
oi black tea; heat the water and tea until they boil; 
then add one teaspoonful of copperas; aUr the same 
one minute or so; then take it off and let it stand 
about five or ten minutes; then put in the bonnets 
to be colored drab; Ruck as Neapolitan, chip, rice, 
shaw nr fine Dunstable, that are clear and white, 
and they will color very quick. All other braids 
hml better be colored brown, and let them remain 
in the dye some six hours, but look to them, and if 
they don’t take good color, let them be in until they 
do. You can color any shade of brown, by giving 
longer or shorter time in the dye. 

bon Coloring Black.— Take logwood, or the 
extract, which is better; half-pound of chips or a 
small quantity of the extract to twelve quarts of 
water; heat it to boiling; then add odo teaspoon¬ 
ful of copperas; put in the bonnets and boil until 
black. It generally takes six hours—and if the dye 
is not strong, it will take longer. Take them out, 
wash them dry, and brush them. 


make good in evidence that reasonable care has 
been taken to do justice to the seeds by sowing 
them at the proper time, and after the usual method, 
in soil fitted and duly prepared to receive them, 
beforo he can recover compensation in damages for 
loss by total failure or defective crop? 

3. Assuming that, notwithstanding the seeds had 
been sown at the proper time, in the usual manner, 
and in soil fitted to receive them, they had failed to 
vegetate, would not the sellers be relieved from lia¬ 
bility for damage if they proved that the failure of 
the seeds complained of was an exceptional case, 
and that other parties, who, being supplied from 
the same parcel, had grown good and regular crops? 
and 

4. Are there any other questions of liability under 
this head which counsel think the memorialists are 
exposed to, and if so, counsel will please indicate 
them, as tending to guide the memorialists in their 
after dealings. 

oriNioN. 

1 . We have read the report of the small-debt 
action referred to, and assuming the report to con¬ 
tain a complete and accurate statement of the evi¬ 
dence adduced, we areof opinion that, that evidence 
was not sufficient to warrant a decree for damages 
against the memorialists. It appears to have been 
proved conclusively that seed from the same bag as 
that from which the pursuer was supplied produced 
first-rate crops. We think the mere failure of the 
pursuer’s crop, even although ho used due precau¬ 
tion, was an insufficient ground on which to subject 
the memorialists in damages. The failu 
to have arisen from some latent cause not ii 
to the memorialists. 

2 and 3. When a warranty of soundness 


I’RITIT IN Southwestern Ohio.— Tlu! prospect for a large 
crop ol fruit at this season was never morn promising than 
now Peach trees are loaded with blossoms, and apples will 
be in bloom in a few days, and cherries will be abundant, 
unless killed by late frosts. I 
produced about twenty thousand bushel# of 


Last season this neighborhood 

-: peaches, and the 

probability is there will be a larger crop this year Apples 
wore a failure last season, but this spring we hnvn the promise 
of an abundant crop. Here, in Southwestern Ohio.Uie soil 
and climate appear to he peculiarly adapted to fruitgrowing, 
especially the highlands, for whore peaches, apples, and cher¬ 
ries have been tried, every attempt lnw been crowned with 
sueecss. Pears have not been cultivated here for a market 
crop yet. Considerable attention is being paid u> the culture 
of strawberries, raspberries, and gooseberries.— U. G. W.. 
Miami i‘ill' Ohio, 1862. 


8avi.no Picach Treks from the Borhr.—J. C. Thompson, 
of Staten Island, writes to the Iforticutturi.it as follows:— 
” After several years’ trial, 1 am confident that the application 
of line brimstone (flour of sulphur) to the base of the tree 
will preserve it, first moving away the earth about three inches 
deep, and destroying the worms, if there be any, applying a 
small or largo handful, according to tho size of the tree, and 
replacing tho earth. This may be done every year, for u ocr 
tuiuty, or once in two years. This 1 accidentally discovered, 
moving the earth from a peach tree six or eight inches in 
diameter, much injured by the worms, the hark all off, and 
the wood badly eaten away Having a Jar of flour of sulphur 
by me, I emptied the contents, from half a pound to a pound, 
in the opening made around the tree, to clean out the worms. 
The earth was replaced, with slim hopes of the tree recover¬ 
ing; but during the summer, the foliage assumed a deep, rich 
green, am! the tree grew finely. > 


DUC VAN THOL TULIP. 

particularly among the later varieties. The early 
Tulips begin to flower in the Northern States about 
the first of May, and continue for about three weeks, 
when some of the later class will begin to show their 
colors. The earliest of all is the Due. Van Thol, 
single and double. It is very dwarf, only growing 
about threo inches in height, and makes a most 
beautiful edging when planted with care and regu¬ 
larity. We give an engraving of the single variety, 
taken from nature and of life size. The portion of 
the flower shown dark in tho engraving is red, and 
the white edges a bright yellow. The double is of 
about the same height, and with similar color. 
These varieties are excellent for house culture, and 
may be grown in pots with as much ease as the 
Hyacinth. Following these are a number of others, 
of a little taller growth, and every variety of colors. 
We notice now in flower, Edarde, double, red. edged 
with yellow; Imperialis, bright red, single; Yellow 
Prince, light yellow, single; Drab 1 1 Or, single, 
creamy white, edged with pink; Grootmaster, single, 
white, bordered with dark rose; Hose, single, white 
and rose, delicate and fragrant; Canary Bird, tine 


in given 

in the sale of seed, the purchaser, in order to obtain 
damages, must prove that the seed at the time of the 
sale was unsound. This is always a question of 
fact, on which the judge or the jury must be satis¬ 
fied, and the onus of establishing which lies upon 
the purchaser. 

It is impossible to say what evidence would be 
sufficient to establish unsoundness. This, of course, 
will depend upon the particular circumstances of 
each case. We may observe, however, that tho 
mere failure of the crop will go very little way in 
proving that the seed was unsound, because the 
failure may be caused by many circumstances, of 
soil, moisture, weather, Ac., apart altogether from 
the quality ot the seed. 

We may further observe, in answer to the memo¬ 
rialists’ question, that if the seller could clearly 
prove that tho same seed aa that complained of, sold 
at the same time, and taken from the same bag, 
produced unexceptionable crops, it appears to us 
that this would be almost conclusive in the sellcr ’3 
favor, because it would prove that the failure com¬ 
plained of must have been caused, not by the 
unsoundness ot the seed, but by other circumstances 
with which the seller had no concern. 

In such a case we think It would be insufficient 
for the purchaser to prove that he had used every 
known precaution, for there will often bo circum- 


A Good \V ahu kou 1 kkks.— l Btiiid you a recipe for a wa&h 
for Irens, recommended some years since by Prof. Mates, in 
the N. Y. Tribune. I have used it, and find it to be the heat I 
eve- tried. Put on the lire an iron pot, and hent it red hot, 
then put into it one pound sal soda. When It is about done 
blubbering, (it burns similar to alum,) say about ten minutes, 
take it out, nnd add to it one gallon of soft water. The beauty 
of this wash is, that is does its «wn scouring. You need only 
apply it with a brush or swab, and when the rain washes it 
off, the baric will shine like varnish. It instantly kills every 
tiling of the insect kind with which it comes in contact, and 
does not Injure the tenderest leaves.— Wm. Bassett, Bloom- 

iT .I.J /1 .1 l * m «... . . 


it into a dish. When cold. It is ready for use. 

V kt Another. —The milk must be sour—what is 
called kippered milk. Put tho milk in a brass kettle 
or tin pan, set on the stove over a slow lire. It 
should not be allowed to get warmer than one can 
hold their hand in. When the curd rises, dip it into 
a coarse cloth, and press all the whey out; salt the 
curd to suit the laste. If to be eaten fresh, to one 
gallon of curd add a quarter of a pound of butter, 
or one pint of sweet cream, and work it up into 
hall pound rolls, and it is ready for use. 

Another way is, when the card is pressed, salt 
and pack it in a jar, and let it stand for a week; 
then put into a kettle u quarter of a pound of butter 
to one gallon of curd; melt the butter, and then 
pour on the curd; when well mixed, butter a large 
mouthed jar or large coffee cups, (I like the cups 
the best,) fill with the cheese and set in a dry place; 
when dried so as to retain their form, take out of the 
mold and set away to dry .—Prairie Farmer. 


light yellow; Claramonde, white; Kciscrskroon, large, 
red, bordered and shaded with yellow, one of the most 
showy of the early Tulips. There are many others 
now in flower, but this will give a good assortment. 
We recommend these early Tulips to the lovers of 
spring flowers. There is no mystery, and need be 
no difficulty, about the culture of Tulips. They may 
be grown in any good garden soil. It should be 
well drained; and if a little sandy, ail the better; if 
inclined to clay, add a little sandy loam; and if poor, 
add rotted turf, or soil from an old pasture, with any 
thoroughly rotted manure. 

The time for planting is in October. Make the 
bed prepared for them fine and mellow, and plant 
the bulbs in rows six to eight inches apart each way. 
Unless the ground is quite light, it is well to sur¬ 
round the bulb with sand at the time of planting. 
This is for beds entirely devoted to the Tulip; but 
they look well if placed in the border or on the lawn, 
half a dozen or more in a cluster. Bulbs can be 
obtained from the nurseries and seedsmen at prices 
vaiying tiom one dollar to three dollars per dozen. 


1 RF.K Vior.KTS, To form these, take runners of the double 
purple anil white violets; pot them, and as they grow, care¬ 
fully pick ofl all aide shoots or runners, until the stem has 
attained tho desired height. Turn them out of doors the 
moment they have done flowering, m u shaded place, until 
November; frequently water overhead, as they are much sub 
jected to rod spider; and when taken into the greenhouse give 
them an airy situation They cannot bear confinement— 
Gardener's Monthly. 

To Keep Bugs from Ccc-umbers, &c.— Those who would 
keep the bugs off their cucumbers, watermelons, &c., have 
only to plant beans around near by. Bean tops are repulsive 
to bugs, and will keep them away for several feet. These 
may bo dug up the first time hoeing. Try it and see. I have 
successfully tried this several years.—A. D. 


To the Bovs— Woodchucks, &c.—Don't let 
chucks eat up your peas and beans this spring; set 
bo sure to catch them; take off their hides and ta 
whiplashes or strings; boll the meat, either for 
hens, and you will be well paid.—Y ankee Laj, 
Depot. Ct., 1862. 

Erfurt Cauliflower. 
earliest of all. 


CORN BREAD WITHOUT SODA. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker; —Noticing an inquiry 
for corn bread without soda, I send you mine, which 
we think is excellent. Pnt one quart of cornmeal 
into your pan and pour over it sufficient boiling 
water to wet it thoroughly, then add one quart luke¬ 
warm water, one do. of cornmeal, one do. of un¬ 
bolted flour, one tablespoonful of salt, four do. of 
good hop yeast, and ouo teacupful of gobd molasses. 
Mix thoroughly with the hands. After pouring into 
your bread-pan, wet the hand and smooth off the 
top; keep in a warm place until light; bake two 
hours in a moderate oveu. 

I mix mine in the evening, and keep warm as 
possible over night, the same as bread sponge, and 
it is ready to bake next morning by !) or 10 o’clock. 

I tried the ten dollar prize recipe of a New York 
city agricultural journal some time ago, and found 
it poor, dry stuti; unfit, in my opinion, for the human 
stomach. I can’t say I admire that editor’s taste for 
corn bread.— B. L., Beaver Dam. IFis.. 1862 . 


The Bon Jardinier says this is the 


apple house FOR Kentucky.— I Am by profviuion a farmer, 
ami have been a subscriber to yom- very useful paper long 
enough to know the practical benefit of such in a family 
fertile benefit o< boiih: of your Kentucky patrons. w 111 you 
give us a plan, or make the luquiry. so that one can he sag 
gesten. of the best ami must approved plan for building an 
apple house.' In Kentucky we are very much annoyed with 
cl Norway rats. They nre very ilestructiv ■ 
when put away tor winter use. Therefore, to guard against 
them will he essential, as also protection from cold, and a 
Stmt eve to economy, as nnr Government has a claim, and we 
tear a heavy one, on us to help defray the expenses in putting 
down the rebellion.—it. H. Gatew ood, Mount Sterling. Ky. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 

The spring flowers are always the most welcome. 
IIow pleasant the sight of brilliant beds of the Cro¬ 
cus and Snow Drop early in April, giving us assur¬ 
ances that tlreary winter is over. Then close upon 
them, May brings us Hyacinths, with their delicate 
and beautiful hues and fragrance that tills the air. 
W ith them we have the gaudy Crown imperials and 
the more humble variety of Frittilaria, with the 
Narcissus, the Pansies, Violets, and I’olianthus, and 
<*>uiy Tulips. These all we have enjoyed before the 
trees have ventured to put forth a leaf or blossom. 
All these charming spring flowers we have named 
are of the easiest cultivation, and muy decorate 
every garden, large or small, at a cost so trifling as 
to be within the reach of all. But they are sadly 
neglect; not because people do not admire them, 
or desire to have them, but because they forget to 
make timely preparation for them. How common 
d is for people to go about planting them just at the 


Straw he it Kina.— Having seen many questions asked and 
answered in your vtiuatj© paper, I also take (he same privilege. 
Will strawherries thrive and produce berries after the vines 
are three years old; and when a new bed is set out, will it do 
to dig out the old roots and plant iu the same bedr—F akmek’s 
Daughter. Cmtogu, Seneca Co., X K, 1862. 

It all the runners arc token off strawberries ss fast as they 
form, the original plant will continue to throw up a number of 
crowns each j«ur, until It becomes very large, and will pro¬ 
duce fruit a number of years. If the runners are allowed to 
root, the old plant becomes exhausted and dies, or becomes 
worthless after the second year. Tho young plants are best 
for transplanting. We would prefer a change of location, but 
if the old bed was broken up and exposed to the air and well 
manured, it might them be re-planted. 


French Muffins.—A quart of warm water in. 
which has been dissolved a quarter of’ a pound of 
hard yeast, and mixed with sufficient flour to make 
rather a still batter; set it in a warm place four 
hour?, then stir it down and divide it into pieces of a 
quarter of a pound each, which mold with the hands, 
and put into wooden trays containing a round bed 
ot flour for each; let them stand two hours in a 
warm place, and cook them upon an iron griddle, 
turning them over when nicely risen. They will 
be baked iu about ten minutes, if the stove is suffi¬ 
ciently hot. 

-- « ♦ « - -- 

Diphtheria—A gentleman who has administered 
the following remedy for diphtheria, informs us that 
it has always proved effectual in affording speedy 
relief. Take a common tobacco pipe, (new,) place 
a live coal within the bowl, drop a little tar upon 
the coal, ami let the patient draw smoke into the 
mouth and discharge it through the nostrils. The 
remedy is safe and simple, and should be tried when¬ 
ever occasion may require. Many valuable lives 
may be saved, our informant confidently believes, 
by prompt treatment as above. — Hallowed (Me.) 
Gazette. 

Wood ashes and common salt, wet with water, 
will stop the cracks of a stove, and prevent the 
smoke from escaping. 


CROWN IMPERIAL. 

The Crown Imperial is a very old and stately 
flower. Occasionally we see a tew specimens in the 
oldest gardens; but now it is not looked upon with 
as much favor as it deserves. Its odor is not very 
agreeable, and perhaps this is the reason that it has 
of late received little attention. Some of the new 
varieties uieexceedingly fine, exhibiting agreat vari¬ 
ety of colors, from creamy white to the darkest brown, 
yellow, scarlet, orange, striped, and double. It flow¬ 
ers here during April and May, throwing up u strong 
flower stem, producing near the top a cluster of 
bell-shaped flowers, entirely surrounding the stem. 
Above the cluster of flowerB is a crown of glossy 
leaves, as shown in the engraving, which is much 
reduced from the natural size. The nectaries are 
singular, each cell containing a large drop, which 
looks like a pearl, or, as the children say, like eyes. 
The bulbs may remain in the ground a number ot 
years without removal. Flant them four or five 
inches deep in a good garden soil. 


moment when they are coming into blossom, or quite 
ns likely in foil bloom. They are told, “ this Is not 







household. They see not the dark cloud hovering 
over them—the death-angel's wing. He smites the 
fairest, the best beloved of the band, and as, with 
folded hands and closed eyes, she crosses the mystic 
river, we can only go with her to the brink, while 
our hearts acknowledge “ the good die first." The 
circle is broken, and as years roll on, separation 
comes in another form, aud young hearts strong for 
the battle of li/e, with a half sigh, go from the old 
home, taking with them much of the light from the 
remaining hearts. They make for themselves new 
homes; they will become endeared to them by asso¬ 
ciations as fond as they had on leaving, perhaps; 
but in after time, when they wear the “ silver crown 
of years." and the selfishness of the world is made 
manifest to their opened eyes, they will gladly turn 
to the period when they were surrounded by true 
friends, with a mother's hand to sooth their weary 
brows and sympathise in all their childish grief. 

Dr. lloi.LA.vr> says there must he something 
unhealthy in this longing for childhood's hours 
again; but. if so, many are diseased, for nearly all 
hearts beat responsive to this sentiment: 

<• Homo of our childhood • how affection clings 
And hovers round thee with her seraph's wings.” 

“ Springside.” N. Y., 1862. L. E. 


u \\'h — what do J think of women v I asked; lor 
I had shut one eye and was admitting but a single 
ray of light from the large lamp into the other, as I 
leaned tar back in the easy chair Madame Stroxg- 
mind had drawn before the fite for me. 1 confess I 
was not prepared tor such a question-was not 
expecting it 

“Yes. what do you think of women? and the 
neatlv fitting congress gaiter boot, with a foot in it, 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

“ HAUNTED CASTLE.” 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
MARY’S GRAVE. 


BY K. IT. PORU. 


BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 


BY SARAH J. QUADE 


‘ For of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

Fold the hands gently 
Over her breast. 

Softly she’s sleeping,— 

Disturb not her rest. 

Smooth hack the golden curls 
From the fair brow — 

Angelic beauty 
Rests ou it now. 

Hers the pale closed lips, 

Once and again 
Forcing hack bitter tears, 
Moanings of pain; 

For the sweet warbling music 
Silent forever; 

The sunny smiles vanished, 

To return again never. 

Tress down the coffin lid 
Sadly and slow, 

In grief for the mourners’ 
Anguish and woe. 

Crush not a rosebud; 

Let them all fade away 
With the form they are circling 
As it wastes in decay. 

Bear to the churchyard 
And lay ‘neath the snow 
The little pale sleeper 
Silent and low. 

There will her rest be 
Peaceful and sweet. 

For God and the angels 
Wilt watch o'er her keep. 

Nor weep, stricken parents, 

For your loved, buried dead, 
Though the light of your dwelling 
With her lifts has tied; 


Shall I lead you to mv castle, 

“ Haunted Castle" near the eaves ? 

You can, through half-darkened windows, 
Catch the shimmering of leaves. 

Falleth here and there a sunbeam. 

Golden pencils o’er the floor ; 

I would tell you by their magic 
How xny lio.Trt is written o’er; 

But a tablet in your own heart 
Surely hath such tracery,— 

Golden letters, flowing rhythm 
Hath our childhood's poetry. 

Storied treasures hath my castle, 

Pictured rock and mountain gorge ; 

Here are rudely painted watch-fires 
On the snows of Valley Forge. 

Dust the seamed brow6 of heroes 
And the sinewed arms of might, 

Place the treasure of my childhood 
There within the moated light, 

And I’ll tell you of the teachings 
Of the lips ye thought were mute,— 
How those hands have placed strong armor 
O'er a soul hnlf resolute; 

Blessed hands that, strong, uplifted, 

Bore the Ark of Liberty 
In that hour of darkest trial 
Through the singings of the sea. 

Aye, ye never knew what teachers 
Met the dream child near the roof, 

Nor what hands athwart its life warp 
Wove hv far the stronger woof. 

Love for every dauntless hero 
To a silent worship grew; 

“Right is might.” we believe forever, 

And the. “ God of Battles ’’ true ' 

Valley Forge ! O. bring the records 
And we ll read them softly o'er ; 

Stranger eyes will never see us 
If we how in tears once more 
O’er the heroes who lidbe trodden 
Lonely plain and mountain gorge, 

And who left their crimson footprints 
On the snows of Valley Forge. 


’Twas when the spring's first budding glory, 
Clothed In the sunniest green, 

Came with the love-bird's song and story 
Where winter late had been; 

Then cheerful song and lightsome glee 
Came with the sunset o’er the fide, 

And moonlight hours passed joyously 
Ere Mary died. 


commenced heating a tattoo in marked measure, as 
much as to say, “ Be honest, or retreat, sir! for km 


in the eye. I think, with tem oxides. that -a man 
cannot possess anything that is better than a good 
woman, nor anything that is worse than a bad one; 
and that” — and I paused to reconnoiter. 

“ What?” 

“And that the chances are about equal that he 
will get a good or a had one. unless he learns more 
of' the character and habits of his wife before mar¬ 
riage than most men do.” The gaiter boot with a 
foot in It didn’t tattoo any more; but J heard a — 

“Well, I declare, Ksquire Pencil, I «ro a good 
deal wiser, aint I, for asking you that question?” 

“ 1 hope so, madam.” 

“ Well,”—and after a pause a bright idea seemed 
to illuminate her face — •• I wish you would send 
that opinion to the Rural; for I think it both sensi¬ 
ble and complimentary to the sex, compared with 
anything from a man’s lips yet; for fulsome flattery 
is not compliment." 

And, accordingly, here is the “opinion." 


Of late that eye was bright and glowing. 

That cheek was full and fair; 

That smile, so sw eet and soft, was showing 
Like sunset glories there. 

The check is pale, the brow is cold, 

And vanished now the smile of pride; 

I know I am not as of Old 

Since Mary died. 

Down where the willows bend so lowly. 

By the slow river’s side,— 

• Down where the moonlight comes so lioly 
Across the silver tide, 

There M aRY sleeps. The grass is green 
Upon the mound I kneel beside, 

And I am weary now, I ween, 

Since Mary died. 

Zittlc's Corners. N. Y.. 1862. 
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WELL DOING. 


How much pleasure do we enjoy at the conscious¬ 
ness of having performed a good act. Who has not 
experienced this joy? A brother lias fallen, you 
have come to his relief, and a kind word or generous 
act has assisted him to occupy his former position; 
or, if perchance, you can assist him one step higher, 
does not your heart grow warm at the success? 
You have passed by the urn of poverty, hut not 
without casting in your mite in the form of a half 
eagle, or at least in a substantial way, which tells a 
kind heart and generous hand has passed that way. 
Sad hearts grow joyous in your presence; for your 
words are halm to the troubled soul. Kindness 
breathes forth in every word, gesture, and action, 
until their mourning is turned to jov, and weeping 
to cheerfulness. You meet the little child in the 
street crying for the loss of a penny. You smile 
upon him, place a sixpence in his band, and he 
trips along more joyous than before; his little heart 
overflows with thankfulness, and you are the hotter 
for the act. Does not these small acts of kindness 
add to your store of happiness when you lie down 
upon your pillow? Does not their memory lull you 
sweetly to vest? The mau who performs these acts, 
although small, cannot be miserable, nor will their 
effects produce misery. The man who thus pursues 
his way through life cannot be miserable. Although, 
in Iboir turn, clouds may lower over his pathway, 
yet the same cheerful heart beats within his breast, 
and a kind disposition prompts him to deeds of gen¬ 
erosity and love. 

How much better would be our world if all were 
bent upon doing good. If every countenance was 
decked with a smile, and loving hearts spoke love 
to all, would not the pall that hangs over this pil¬ 
grimage be lifted, and light spring up in new places? 
Let us strive to do something- for others, and not 
wrap our selfishness around us, and turn a cold 
shoulder to an invalid sister or fallen brother. 

Great men tell us they have taken more pleasure 
in one small act performed with purity of purpose 
to some poor widow, or orphan, than they have in 
deeds for which the world praised their greatness. 
Must not these generous deeds, these acts of kind¬ 
ness. enhance Ihe joys of the dying hour, and lift 
the vail, that we may look beyond? 

Fluvanna. N. Y., 1SG2. H. A. Whittemore. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN, 


Much is said at the present day of the servility of 
woman. It is said that she is debarred from her 
rightful privileges; that instead of occupying the 
position she now holds in society, she should be 
allowed to take her place in the Senate, and have a 
voice in the questions of the day. But, we very 
ranch fear that,, if such were the state of affairs, the 
political arena would present a far more deplorable 
picture than it now does. The character of woman 
would soon be stripped of those graces with which 
it is at present adorned, aud strife and envy would 
hold sway in her bosom. Why cannot we, instead 
of cherishing such dreams of fame, be content in the 
possession of that affection aud respect which are 
now lavished upon us, and, in return, strive to 
create aspirations of a higher grade in the breasts of 
our fellow beings by our example of purity and 
goodness. Which, think you, possessed greater 
power. Cleopatra or J osephjne ? Theformerhad 
aspirations which led her to commit the most terri¬ 
ble crimes which have ever stained the name of 
woman; while the latter, by the nobleness of her 
character, held complete sway in the heart of the 
French nation. And it has ever been thus through¬ 
out the history of past ages; when woman has pos¬ 
sessed similar longings, to those of Cleopatra, 
after fame, she has been brought to the lowest 
depths of degradation. Woman has been endowed 
with gifts from Nature which fit her to adorn the. 
home circle; it is here that her virtues slime in their 
greatest brilliancy, and who shall say that she does 
not here exert an influence which she could never 
possess were she to occupy any other position than 
that which she now holds. 

But, il' we would exercise that power which wc 
believe we possess, we must come u p to the high 
standard of womanhood; our thoughts must become 
purified by communion with tha Savior. The 
mother must instil high and holy principles in the 
heart of her son; the sister must be to the brother 
all that God designed she should he; the wife must 
be the guardian angel of him with whom she has 
confided her heart's best and holiest affections. Thou 
there will be a change wrought in their natures 
which will be manifested in all their acts. But, 
while we sanction by our approval the many vices 
of the day. there will he but little hopes of reforma¬ 
tion in society. 

If we place the wine cup to our brothers’ lips, 
shall we not be responsible in a great degree if they 
become addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, 
and at last fill a drunkard’s grave? So, also, if we 
engage with them in their amusements at the card 
table? If they lose their fortune and character, can 
we not but think that, if our example had been dif¬ 
ferent, we should not now witness this sad wreck of 
humanity? When it is too late to avert the evil, 
then shall we weep bitter tears of repentance. If 
we would exert a good influence upon those with 
whom we arc brought in contact, we must commence 
the work of purification within ourselves; for the 
fountain must he pure before pure waters cau gush 
therefrom. 

Look at Byron and Wesley! See the vices aud 
passions to which one fell a victim, while the other 
drank deep of the waters of righteousness, and 
became the instrument, in the hands of God, of 
accomplishing much good. One had a mother who 
daily askedjn prayer that her son might live to the 
honor aud glory of God, while the other had no 
such guardian angel to guide his feet along the slip¬ 
pery paths of youth; for she, unto whom an immor¬ 
tal soul had been given to nurture for the told of 
Christ, had proven unworthy the trust reposed in 
her. 

Daughters of America! to-day we have a duty 
to perform. Although it is not for us to go forth to 
the battle-field, yet, as we bend weeping over a 
loved lather, or brother, who is about to go forth,— 
and it may be to return no more,—we can whisper 
words of love and encouragement which may 
strengthen them in their endeavors to overcome the 
monster that is sapping the life-blood of our Repub¬ 
lic. Which is the truer patriot, he who girds on his 
armor and goes forth to die, it may he while fighting 
for his country, or she who with a breaking heart 
bids him hasten to the conflict? Nellie. 

St. Charles, Kane Co.. HI., 1862. 


Here are some sensible hints which should be 
heeded. The suggestion, “ never fear spoiling chil¬ 
dren by making them too happy, ’ is an important 
one, i^oine parents are constantly teaching their 
children to look on the dark side ol their own char¬ 
acter, and their teaching soon fixes the habit upon 
the child, which ripens into gloominess in mature 
life—legacy of discomfort and unhappiness always. 

Bad temper is oflencr the result of unhappy cir¬ 
cumstances than of au unhappy organization; it 
frequently, however, has a physical cause, and a 
peevish child often needs dieling more than correct¬ 
ing. Some children are more prone to show temper 
than others; and sometimes ou account of qualities 
which are valuable in themselves. For instance, a 
child of active temperament, sensitive feeling, and 
eager purpose, is more likely to meet with constant 
jars gml rubs, than a dull passive child; and if he is 
of an open nature, his inward irritation is immedi¬ 
ately shown in bursts of passion. If you repress 
these ebullitions by scolding and punishment, you 
only increase the evil by changing passion into 
sulkiness. A cheerful, good tempered tone pf your 
own, a sympathy with his trouble whenever the 
trouble has arisen from no ill conduct on his part, 
are the best antidotes; but it would be better still to 
prevent beforehand, as much as possible, all sources 
of annoyance. Never fear spoiling children by 
making them too happy. Happiness is the atmos¬ 
phere in which all good affections grow—t he whole¬ 
some warmth necessary to make the heart blood 
circulate healthily aud freely. Unhappiness is the 
chilling pressiu’e which produces here an inflamma¬ 
tion, there an excrescence, and worst of all, “ the 
mind’s green and yellow sickness—ill-temper.” 


For among the bright seraphs 
That wait round the throne, 
Singing in glory 
Is your lost little one. 


Buffalo, N. Y., 1862, 


Fairer her heavenly home 
Than aught here below 
Wish her not back again 
To share in earth's woe. 
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MORE SLEEP. 


Geneva, N. Y., 1862. 


Ours is a climate peculiarly trying to the eyes. 
We have so much sunlight, and of such brilliant, 
dazzling quality, that even the strongest organs of 
sight can hardly pass through one of our summers 
without more or less discomfort and detriment. 
And winters, like the. one just past, when the snow 
has lain on the ground for eight or ten successive 
weeks, are perhaps still more unfavorable to the 
health of the eyes than summer. A white land¬ 
scape, with its uniform, clear, cold glitter, is tiresome 
and unwholesome to the sight; with the sun shin¬ 
ing on it, it cannot be looked upon long, even by 
the unimpaired vision, without pain. Travelers in 
the Nile country tell us that there the sun truly 
shines, that with us it only glares; aud perhaps it is 
the glare of the American sun that makes its light 
so hard to he borne by the eyes. 

If. then, our sight is taxed more severely by the 
sunlight than that of dwellers under soberer, more 
tempered skies, our eyes certainly need more 
rest, but they get far less. Not, perhaps, that the 
American people spend a greater number of hours 
out of the twenty-four awake, but their habit of 
incessant reading— ol passing most of their leisure 
time over books and newspapers — constitutes an 
additional heavy tax on the eyesight, to which, if we 
may trust the observation of travelers, the inhabit¬ 
ants of no other country subject themselves in so 
high degree. 

As a partial compensation for this trying exposure 
and excessive use of the eyes, would it not be well 
to adopt the c ustom of southern countries, of taking 
a nap (siesta, the Spanish call it,) in the middle of 
the day, at least in summer. In winter perhaps the 
long nights give opportunity enough for sleep: hut, 
during the summer months, when the nights are 
short and the days long and warm, a short sleep 
between morning and afternoon labor is very 
refreshing. Beasts and birds seek shade and rest at 
noonday, and why not man? In hot weather the 
early morning and lute evening are the pleasantest 
time of day. in fact, the only part of the twenty-four 
hours that cau really he enjoyed. One does not 
fancy going to bed till the evening air has cooled 
the house so as to make sleep attainable, and 
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OUR LIFE-WORK. 


“ All great souls are true and earnest, 

See their beacon star ahead, 

And the strengUi for which thou yearnest 
Lieth not among the dead." 

When the clouds of grief and sorrow gather in 
gloom, and the storm bursts in fury over our heads, 
we often feel like folding our hands, and closing our 
eyes in that dreamless sleep which knows no 
waking. Even when it is over, and the calmness of 
despair, and the lethargy that succeeds the violence 
of sorrow, creeps over the heart, we feel that the 
mortal frame is too frail to hear life’s burdens, and 
we fain would be at rest. But 

“ A bruised reed he will not break, 

Afflictions all His children feel; 

He wounds us for His mercy’s sake,— 

He wounds to heal." 

Aud it is not meet for the children of such a 
Father to idly fold the hands and shrink from the 
duties all should perform. There is a task for each 
to do, a mission for each to accomplish. We may 
deceive ourselves with the delusive phantom of 
hope, and think that the beautiful harmony of our 
lives will again be restored; but. only by meekly 
pursuing our destined way. dwelling not on the 
past, but marching onward, right on, will we obtain 
the strength we hope to gain. Have you ever gazed 
on the features of a friend, one who by silently 
doing good is loved by all ? You would not think, 
as you beheld that peaceful countenance, that the 
pathway had been thorny, and the struggle fierce, 
which had succeeded in destroying the false hopes 
and pleasures; but could you search into the mys¬ 
teries of the heart, you would find that we must he 
true and earnest if the treasures that once charmed 
the. soul are laid away in memory’s casket, and in 
theirj-teail wo weave the garland of Faith’s choicest 
flowers, which will be our crown of rejoicing in the 
Home of the Blest. Mary F. Parker. 

Randolph, l J a., 1S62. 


Of all happy households, that is the happiest where 
falsehood is never thought of. All peace is broken 
up when once it appears that there is a liar in a 
house. All comfort has gone when suspicion has 
once entered—when there must he reserve in talk 
aud reservation iu belief. Anxious parents, who 
are aware of' the pains of suspicion, will place gen¬ 
eral confidence in their children, and receive what 
they say freely, unless there is strong reason to dis¬ 
trust the truth of any one. If such an occasion 
should unhappily arise, they must keep the suspi¬ 
cion from spreading as long as possible, and avoid 
disgracing their phot child while there is a chance 
of its cure by their confidential assistance. He 
should have their pily and assiduous help, as if he 
were suffering under some disgusting bodily disor¬ 
der. If he can be cured, he will become duly grate¬ 
ful for the treatment. 1!' the endeavor fails, means 
must of course be taken to prevent his example 
from doing harm: and then, as I said, the tamily 
peace is broken up. because the family confidence, is 
gone. I fear that, from some cause or another, there 
are but few large families where evey member is al¬ 
together truthful, But where all are so organized 
and so trained as to be wholly reliable in act and 
word, they are a light to all eyes, and a joy to all 
hearts. They are public benefits, for they are a 
point of general reliance: and they are privately 
blessed within and without. Without, their life is 
made easy by universal trust; and within their 
home and their hearths, they have the security of 
rectitude, and the gladness of innocence .—Hamet 
Martineau. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that you are 
hound to discard a fixed belief of your mind, 
because an ingenious opponent may ply you with 
argument which at the time you cannot auswer. 
Beliefs are a sort of growth, a gradual accretion of 
the mind through a long series of years. It is very 
difficult for any man, ou the spur of the moment, to 
give all the reasons which may have conduced to 
any oue of his beliefs. Those reasons have from 
time to time been brought to the cognizance of the 
mind, have wrought their work upon the convic¬ 
tions, aud then have been forgotten, The resultant 
beliefs, like successive strata, remain as a sort of 
fixed, permanent deposit. This is the order of 
nature, in mind as well as in matter, and it is right 
that it should he so. Otherwise we should be for¬ 
ever afloat on the sea of opinion. Cultivate, then, 
this habit ol tenacity, as well in your opinions as in 
your course ol life. It is no harm to he a little 
dogged sometimes. Do not give up your creed 
because some specialty man presses you with argu¬ 
ments that you cannot answer. You could answer 
them had you made the subject a hobby, as he has 
done. You could answer them if you had the 
leisure to review seriatim the steps by which you 
have come to your present stage of belief. Only be 
careful and lionest iu the first place in forming your 
opinions, and then be willing to place some confi¬ 
dence iu your own mental results. Do not be 
badgered out of your position by every whisper 
that comes along prating about old fogyism aud the 
progress of the age. 
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MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


eolation than this. This is a world of weeping—a 
vale of tears. Who is there of the human family 
that has not shed a tear? And what a change it 
would make in our world, if it could be said that 
henceforward not another tear would be shed, not a 
head would ever be bowed again in grief! Yet this 
is to be the condition of heaven. In that world 
there is to he no pain, no disappointment, no 
bereavement. No friend is to lie in dreadful agony 
on a sick-bed; no grave is to be opened to receive a 
parent, a wife, a child; no gloomy prospect ot'death 
is to draw tears of sorrow from the eyes. To that 
blessed world, when our eyes run down with tears, 
we are permitted to look forward; and the prospect 
of such a world should contribute to wipe away our 
tears here, for all our sorrows will soon he over. 
Amidst the trials of the present life, when friends 
leave us, when sickness comes, when our hopes are 
blasted, when calumnies and reproaches come upon 
us, when—standing on the verge of the grave and 
looking down into the cold tomb—the eyes pour 
forth floods of tears, it is a blessed privilege to be 
permitted to look forward to that brighter scene in 
heaven, where not a pang shall ever be felt, and not 
a tear shall ever be shed.—Hr. JJ arms. 


As the traveler, footsore and weary, pauses upon 
a hilltop to survey the ground he lias passed over, 
his glance falls upon jagged rocks, deep gorges, aud 
slippery paths that he has recently trod, with only 
here and there a spot of green to relieve the gloomy 
aspect of the whole; while far away in the commence¬ 
ment of his journey he sees through the blue mists 
of distance the level plain and the clear, sparkling 
waters of the river; and it seems, too, as if the sun 
shone brighter then than now. He forgets all the 
unevenness of the way aud the weariness that 
attended him in the greater and more recent toil, 
and as a sigh of regret escapes him, he wonders that 
he did not appreciate the beauty of his surroundings 
while there. So in life blessings seem to brighten 
as they take their flight.” and they that have reached 
the hilltop and have tasted the realities of life, have 
learned its earnest lessons, turn lovingly to the 
memories of their childhood and youth, when life 
was before them with naught to mar its bright col¬ 
orings, and having in its embrace happiness for 
them and the realization of their fondest dreams. 
Step by step they go back to the days of long ago— 
their school triumphs and trials. How trilling the 
latter seem in comparison with those ot the present, 
yet they were all they were able to hear then; and 
they linger long upon the memory of their ehild- 
hood’sbome. All sacred memories cluster round that 
spot! “'There bubbled up tMm unseen fountains 
life's first effervescing hopes;'’ there they received 
their first impressions of the future and its meaning, 
and to many that have outlived this period, its re¬ 
membrance is the sunniest spot in their life. 

A vision of the past is mine to-day; and looking 
down the “ corridors of time,” I see a circle gath¬ 
ered round the fireside. Health and contentment 
are there, not as guests, hut as members of the 


THE TRUTHFUL AND SINCERE WOMAN, 


STRONG CHARACTERS 


BY LEAD PENCIL, ESq. 

“What is the use. Square Pencil, of eternally 
discussing this question of the value oi woman ? I’m 
sick of it! The fact is I haven’t any patience with 
a woman so silly as to reply to the querulous com¬ 
plaint of some miserable misanthrope. Such a 
woman's brain will endure few more scummings 
than that of the man who provokes her “defense " 
(Lord save us!) of the sex, li is quite safe to say— 
and when once said it is enough—that there is quite 
as great a proportion of talented, sensible, useful, 
and worthy women, as men. compared with the 
whole number of each. There are worthless, indo¬ 
lent, slatternly, unworthy women and girls; but it is 
all nonsense to assert that the women ol the present 
have so badly degenerated. And—but I see I am 
practicing what I had commenced by condemning— 
what do you think of women, Esquire Pencil?” 


Babies are the tyrants of the world. The Em¬ 
peror must tread softly; baby sleeps. Mozart must 
hush his nascent requiem; baby sleeps. Phidias 
must drop his hammer aud chisel; baby sleeps. 
Demosthenes, be dumb; baby sleeps. 


If sleep flies from you, don’t go in hot pursuit of 
it; lie still, and it will probably come and kiss you. 







cover one another in every position, but they must 
have eventually yielded could, we have got round 
them here. The gun we dismounted the other day 
killed and wounded fourteen rebels. 

This fort has been occupied by the 1st battalion 
New Orleans artillery, the 8th and 30th Alabama 
regiments, the 10th and 14th Louisiana regiments, 
and the 13th and loth Georgia regiments. These 
troops were ordered to report at Howard’s Grove, 
four miles from Richmond, and left the fort at mid¬ 
night. A rear guard was left, who waited for our 
appearance, and then retreated in the greatest haste. 

Prof. Lowe’s balloon recounoissance discovered 
the rear guard at 0 A. M. to be four miles out 
General McClellan immediately ordered up the 
artillery and cavalry, and is pushing after them, at 
full speed. All our gunboats came up at 9 o’clock, 
and landed some marines at Gloucester, who raised 
the United States Hag amid cheers that could bo 
beard across the river. The boats all then left, and 
are now running up York river, shelling the banks 
on both sides. 

The large guns of the rebels were mostly colum- 
biads, taken from the Norfolk Navy Yard. Some of 
them had been recently mounted. The fortifications, 
although of the roughest character, were very for¬ 
midable, being surrounecd by deep gorges, almost 
impossible to pass. 

The retreat of the rebels seems to have been pre¬ 
cipitate. They commenced dismounting and carry- 
• ing back their guns to Williamsburg tour days ago. 
Wagons have been engaged in transporting thoir 
ammunition, provisions and camp equipage for over 
a week past. Their sick and wounded, numbering 
over 2,500, were sent to Richmond ten days ago. 

The rebel soldiers and negroes were at work on 
their entrenchments until two o’clock this morning, 
when the rear guard ordered the work to cease, and 
take up the march to Williamsburg. 

In the house of Mrs. Nelson, where General 
Magruder had slept the night before the evacuation, 
I found several open letters lying unfo Ided on a table. 

P Two were addressed to General McClellan, one to 
" the first Yankee who comes,” and one to “Abe Lin- 
coin. The following are the contents of one 
addressed to General McClellan: 

r “Gen. McClellan: —You will be surprised to hear 
of our departure at this stage of the game, leaving 
you in possession of this worthless town; but the 
3 Fact is, McClellan, we have other engagements to 
, attend to, and we can’t wait any longer." Our boys 
are getting sick of' this place, and the hospital like- 
’ wise, so good-bye for a little while. 

% G " i i m . n n t v r 


distant about, one hundred and sixteen miles north¬ 
west from Richmond. The county is situated in the 
north-eastern central part of Virginia, and has an 
area of nine hundred square miles. It is inter¬ 
sected in the south-east part by the Shenandoah 
river proper, and also drained by the north tork ot 
that river, and by Dry and North rivers, which rise 
within its limits. The county occupies part of the 
Great Valley, which is bounded on the south-east 
by the Blue Ridge, and on the north-west by the 
North Mountain, The soil is generally fertile. 
There are annually raised in the county over 700,- 
001) bushels of wheat and about 17,000 tuns of hay. 
Harrisonburg is the capital. The population in 
1800 amounted to 23,408, of whom only 2,387 were 
slaves. 


ing back on the part of the planters. They all fully 
appreciate the immense benefits which reviving 
trade will scatter over an almost bankrupt country. 
One thiug has forced itself upon the minds of those 
even who were unwilling at first to admit the fact- 
interference with private property which has not 
been included in the rebellion will not be made by 
Federal troops. All parties now feel secure in this 
respect.” _ 

Trade with New Orleans. 

Tue N. Y. Journal of Commerce says that Col¬ 
lector Barney is dhily receiving a host of applica¬ 
tions for the privilege of trading with New Orleans. 
He uniformly refers the applicants to Secretary 
Chase, who, up to this time, has not authorized thw 
issuing of a single clearance Irom this port to that 
destination. The two ship loads of ice which were 
permitted to leave Boston for New Orleans were 
solely for Ibe use of the army—mainly, it is sup¬ 
posed, for hospital purposes — and were considered 
sufficient to meet the immediate demands for that 
article. It is probable that no clearances for any 
kind of merchandise will be granted from this port 
or any Other to New Orleans until the new Col¬ 
lector lias arrived there, established himself m the 
Custom House, and made suitable preparations for 
discharging his duties. Even then, parties will 


Flag ot our Country, 
Boldly wave o'er ns ; 

May God in his mercy 
Help us defend 
Thy Stars and thy Stripes 
From all civil dishonor, 
Till o’er this broad Union 
Thy folds shall extend. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., MAY 17, 1862, 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


fired at these two little steamers. On the contrary, 
everything seems to have been prepared before¬ 
hand for their quiet reception. The troops were 
immediately withdrawn, lest they might led dis¬ 
posed to demur; all the defenses on trie lake wera 
dismantled; the guns were thrown down without 
being injured; the steamboats, that could have 
gotten tip steam in an hour and been oil’, were 
burned; and the defenders were drawn oil’ to a dis¬ 
tant point. 

Never since the world began was there such a 
transaction —so dark, so mysterious, so altogether 
unaccountable. 

Terrible suspicions are afloat, but we hold it best 
not to give them a voice until something more defi¬ 
nite shall have reached us. 

“Richmond and Norfolk must be Defended.” 
—The Richmond correspondent of the Norfolk Day 
Boole, under date of the 27th, says: 

Norfolk and Richmond must be defended at all 
hazards, and it is high time your forces should be 
more than doubled. Your city and the navy yard 
are of equal importance with Richmond. Not only 
is Norfolk and the navy yard of inestimable import¬ 
ance to us, but the county of Princess Anne is indis¬ 
pensable in this crisis. 

The delegation from South Carolina and Georgia 
waited on the President Indore Congress adjourned, 
and urged him to withdraw the troops from those 
States, aud at all hazards defend Richmond and 
Norfolk; and I think they are coming. Indeed, you 
would have thought so, if you had seen, as I did, on 
Wednesday last, the South Carolina regiment, from 
Sullivan’s'Island, thirteen hundred strong, pass 
Chester, twelve miles from Richmond, and heard 
cheer after cheer resound through the forest for 
“ Old Virginia—she must and shall be free!” I con¬ 
versed with a South Carolina officer on the same 
trip, who said that Savannah may be surrendered, 
and Charleston, too, but Richmond never, lie said 
defend Richmond and Norfolk, cost what it may. 

President Davis lately made a speech at. Rocketts, 
to the soldiers passing to Yorktown. He said, as 
far as he was concerned, be would continue this war 
for twenty years, rather than one inch of Virginia 
soil should be surrendered, So let us hear no more 
about surrendering Virginia. 

A Year Ago. — The New Orleans Crescent of 
April 17, 1861, a little more than a year ago, has the 
following remarks upon a military scheme proposed 
in the New York Courier and Enquirer , which 
delusion as to the national 


official documents. The “on the Potomac” style 
would be to say that we have now, under Maj.- 
Gen. Ilallcck’s direct command, three great corps 
cl' arrate >, (each composed of its several divisions, 
they of their brigades, and they of their regiments,) 
under the commands, respectively, of Major-Gen¬ 
erals Grant, Buell, and Tope. 

There has, as yet. however, been no such simpli¬ 
fication of their titles. General Grant’s commaud 
is stilt known in the official papers as the “army of 
West Tennessee;’’ General Buell’s as the “army 
of the Ohio;” and General Pope’s as the “army of 
the Mississippi,” The internal arrangements of 
each of these armies remain unchanged by the con¬ 
solidation. Grant’s is as much a separate army as 
it was when it alone occupied the Tennessee valley; 
and Buell's, as when it was lying before Bowling 
Green. Each General conducts the affairs of his 
army, and reports to the Department commander, 
precisely as he did when Gen, J lulleek was at, St. 
Louis; and the only changes are that the three 
armies arc thrown together, and Gen. Ilalleck is 
present in person to exorcise the superintendence 
that has heretofore been committed to the telegraph. 

For the rest, there's a big army here. Suddenly 
settled down upon these hills, around Pittsburg 
Landing, are the white-walled houses of a city that 
has few superiors in population in the West. More 
than ihat, it would be improper to say: 1 hat much, 
rebel spies have far better opportunities of seeing 
daily and at their leisure, than they have of reading 
the Gazette. 

About Gen. Grant.— When I left Cincinnati, a 
few days ago, it was a prevailing impression that 
Gen. Grant, was under arrest, for mismanagement 
in the battle, or for neglect of duty before or after 
it. The belief was an entire mistake, for which 
there has been at no time any sort of foundation in 
fact. Gen. Grant is holding precisely the same 
commaud he. had before the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing, is at the head of the army, and has all the 
power and authority he has ever had. And besides, 
there is no probability, as it seems to me, that there 
will lie any very rigid investigation into the conduct 
of the battle. One chief point to which public cen¬ 
sure was directed, was the failure to follow up the 
victory of Monday by a vigorous pursuit. For that, 
it has been definitely ascertained, Gen. Ilalleck, and 
not Gen. Grant, is responsible. More need hardly 
be said to show that investigation is not particularly 
probable. 

Gen. Mitchell. All Right.— If there is still as 
much uneasiness on the subject at home as there 
was a week ago, it may be well enough to say that 
nobody need be alarmed about Gen. Mitchell. He 
has performed the most dashing and brilliant feat of 
the campaign, has taken a couple of railroads out 
there in the heart of Dixie, that he is running on 
his own accouut, has flanked Corinth perfectly, cut 
the rebels off from their seaboard communications, 
and made h imself ent irely safe, unless the headquar¬ 
ters here are very great ly deceived. He is in direct 
steamboat communication with llaUeok, as well as 
by telegraph, arid mails pass between them, with 
long reports and orders, almost daily. In short, his 
division can be converted at any time into the 
extreme left of our grand army menacing Beaure¬ 
gard at Corinth. 


shows the strong 
resources under which the South plunged into the 
rebellion: 

But we are really fearful Gen. Webb’s scheme 
will not succeed. To raise, equip, and feed an 
army of one hundred thousand men, and put it in 
motion, would require, at the lowest estimate, fif¬ 
teen million of dollars; and to keep the ranks hill, 
provide the means of irnusportiou, subsistence for 
men and horses, supply the wants created by casu¬ 
alties, and the numberless losses that would inevi¬ 
tably follow an active and desperately contested 
campaign, would demand au expenditure ol'at least 
seventy-five million of dollars per annum. 

And” if this grand army should be destroyed, and 
its property captured by the forces of the Confede¬ 
rate Stales—ami the chances are fifty to one that 
such would be the case —another army, involving 
the same expenditures, desiiued for the same fate, 
would have to be raised and provided for. We do 
not believe Lincoln's Government, can raise either 
the money or the men to practically enforce Gen. 
Webb’s magnificent enterprise, its credit being dole¬ 
fully below par now, and growing worse every day. 

No—wo of the Confederate States are not to have 
such good luck as Gen. Webb’s programme would 
give us. We will leave no chance at one hundred 
thousand abolitionists on land, where we can have 
a fair show for a death grapple with them. They 
are too cowardly for that. They may, and probably 
will, annoy us considerably at sea, where they have 
the advantage of us, but w'e will soon be as ready 
for them on the watery element as wo are now for 


ing sea, has become a sublime and mighty chorus, 
like the boom of the roiling breakers near a headland. 
We are fairly within the rebel works. We have passed 
their entrenchments and bastions in safety, with 
tumultuous joy and shouts of triumph. The rebel 
flag is nowhere to be seen. Everything is in the most 
profound and hopelessly inextricable confusion. 
Camp equipage is strewn around, and looks forlorn, 
dejected, miserable. No curl of smoke goes up from 
any tent to speak of hospitality and plenty. The 
ground is trodden and cut with broad wagon tracks, 
and littered with the tokens of the foe’s discomfiture 
and haste. Here is a drum that, to make it as ineffir 
cient as possible, lias been punctured with gaping 
holes all over its head. There are some picks and 
shovels, to which the sacred soil still clings in clods. 
To our right are vast piles of shot and shell. To 
our rear the second line of defenses stretches out¬ 
ward to the coast, like a chain of distant hills. 

These batteries, at the commencement of the siege, 
were said to have mounted one hundred and twenty 
guns, of formidable caliber. There are not half, 
probably not a quarter, of that number visible now. 
They are tew and far between, and it is said that all 
of them are spiked. Here, again, we come to a 
caisson that seems to have been struck by one of 
our shells, for it is shattered almost to pieces. The 
gun has been unlimbered and removed. Which¬ 
ever way we turn, we encounter relics of the departed 
enemy. They are such as are common to every 
tnili tary camp, except that they seem to have been 
disarranged, lor some unaccountable reason, in the 
night. Nothing lias been burned, apparently, and 
nothing lelt that could be conveniently removed. 
The flight seems to have been much hurried,but not 
accompanied with a panic. It was precipitate, and 
yet, 1 might almost say, deliberate. 

The New Y'ork Herald's correspondent, dating 
his letter “One mile beyond Yorktown, Sunday, 10 
A. M.,” says: 

About 3 o'clock this morning a building at York- 
town was fired, and 1'rof. Lowe and Gen. Ileintzel- 
man went up in a balloon, and found it was the 
storehouse at Yorktown wharf. At daylight they 
reported the forts empty. At 7 o’clock we occupied 
Yorktown, without a gun being fired. The guns of 
the enemy nearly all remained, spiked and dis¬ 
mounted. 

By the side of the river battery were large piles 
of ammunition, powder, balls aud shells. Eighty 
guns were in Yorktown, which is surrounded by a 
semicircle. The earthworks were all constructed to 


tridges from the soldiers about him. I tried to get 
him to stay with us over night, promising to take 
him home in my carriage early in the morning; but 
no. he said he preferred to walk three or four miles 
in the mild and rain, after dark, for he wanted to see 
his mother that night, llis father was lelt behind in 
a hospital.” 

Topography of Williamsburg.— A Washing¬ 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Sun writes:—An 
examination of the great military map of Virginia, 
published by order of the State, shows that the 
Peninsula widens a little beyond Yorktown, and 
there is no stream above the rank of creek, until the 
Chickahominy is reached. Two roads extend from 
Yorktown to near Williamsburg, which place is 
described by persons here who know the country 
thoroughly, as on a dead level. Two roads run 
from Williamsburg to Richmond. One crosses the 
Chickahominy river near its confluence with the 
James river, and skirts the north bank of the latter, 
and numerous creeks. The other road, nr the 
northern route to Richmond, ryns parallel with 
York river to New Kent C. 11.. and thence two 
roads to Richmond; one runs straight west, crossing 
the Chickahominy at a point between swamps, the 
other runs more northerly, and is not cut by swamps 
or large streams. 

Rockingham County, Va.—G eneral Banks is 
steadily progressing towards Richmond. His com¬ 
mand at last accounts was in Rockingham county, 
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division, soon after became engaged. Ilere the 
firing waa very heavy for about two hours, during 
which they handsomely repulsed the enemy in 
making a charge. Our loss was about 30 killed 
and 75 wounded. 

A hrilliant victory was achieved about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, by Gen. Hancock’s brigade, assisted 
by Kennedy’s and Wheeler’s batteries. They had 
been ordered to the right to feel the enemy, and, if 
possible, to turn their left wing. Here they were 
met ljy Gen. Early’s brigade, consisting of the 5th 
North Carolina, 24th and 28th Virginia, with a 
Squadron ot cavalry, who advanced in line ol battle. I 
Onr troops, who were quickly prepared to receive 
them, opened a heavy fire on them, and the enemy 
advanced steadily to within 200 yards, when Gen. 
Hancock ordered a charge with the bayonet, which 
was executed with the greatest courage. The ene¬ 
my’s line broke, they became panic stricken, and 
fled, leaving their dead and wounded behind them. 
They left Upwards ot 80 dead and 40 wounded. 
We also took nearly 200 prisoners. 

Among their killed and wounded is the Colonel 
and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 6th North Carolina 
regiment. Our loss waa 17 killed and about 40 
wounded. Among the enemy’s deud were the 
bodies of Lieutenant-Colonel and Major ot the 24th 
Virginia regiment, together with several other 
officers. Their dead were buried by our troopB, 
and their wounded cared for. . 


my’s works, who soon reported that he had again 
taken flight during the night. The works of the 
enemy and the city ot Williamsburg were then 
taken. 

Fort Magruder was a most extensive work, capa¬ 
ble of prolonged defence, but the enemy had aban¬ 
doned it curly in the night, retreating in the greatest 
alarm and confusion, as described by a few negro 
women who were found in the town. A largo num¬ 
ber of wagons, munitions, amt a considerable store 
of provisions were found in the town, while the 
road was strewn for many miles with arms and 
accouterments. A number of deserters also made 
their escape, and came within our lines, who stated 


landing, he returned to the Point, where he was 
received with the most enthusiastic cheers from the 
troops, who were embarking. 

The Monitor has taken up her usual position. 
The fleet are floating quietly by their anchors, 
ready at any moment for activity. Jt is evident 
that the finale of the rebellion, as far as Norfolk is 
concerned, is rapidly approaching. The general 
expectation is that the troops now embarking will 
have possession of the city before to-morrow night. 

The troops left during the night, and at daylight 
could be seen landing at Willoughby's Point, a short 
distance from the Rip Raps. The spot was selected 
the previous day by President Lincoln, who was 


that they had received intelligence that a number of one of the first who stepped ashore. The rebel% 
Foderalswere landing on York river, above Wil- fled as our troops advanced, 
liamsburg, to flank them. There is a great jubilee . „ 


in the army to-day. 

The Washington Star of the 8th says the Secre¬ 
tary of War has the following, taken from the spe¬ 
cial correspondence of the Baltimore American: 

The divisions of Franklin and Sedgwick, num¬ 
bering about twenty thousand men, have been 
landed at West Point, twenty miles above Williams¬ 
burg, at the head of York river, and the division of 
Gen. Portoj is now embarking on a steamer for the 
same destination, together with the Rhode Island 
and other batteries. The river from Yorktown is 
lined Avith steamers and transports. No doubt is 
entertained but that they will intercept and cut off 


The conduct of Gen. Hancock and his brigade on the retails, unless they escape across the James river, 
this occasion has excited universal admiration. A We learn by steamer from Yorktown, on the 9th 

_ .1_5 _L . I_... . .. _ 


standard of colors belonging to the cavalry engaged 
was captured, and is now on its way to Washington. 
When the news of Gen. Hancock’s success became 
known, a shout went up from tens of thousands of 
Union throats, that made the country resound for 
miles around. Gen. Hancock remained during the 
night in the two works of the enemy. General 
McClellan and Staff arrived on the battle field at 
5 o’clock, and immediately rode to the front, when 
his presence among the troops was most joyfully 
hailed. Ho immediately assumed command in 
person. 

The rain has poured iu torrents all day. The 
troops suffer much from exposure, but none com¬ 
plain. 


that Gen. McClellan had advanced twelve miles 
beyond Williamsburg, aud has had several skir¬ 
mishes with the enemy, routing them with heavy 
loss. 

The embarkation of troops for West Point was 
progressing with great rapidity, and a heavy battle 
had taken place on Wednesday afternoon between 
our troops under Franklin and Sedgwick and the 
rebels under Lee, who were endeavoring to make 
their way to Richmond. It is said to have been the 
severest battle on the Peninsula, and the rebels 
were totally defeated and flanked, and finally driven 
back towards the forces under Johnston on the 
Chickahominy. The whole number of Federals 
killed and wounded Avas 300. The enemy were 
driven back by our gunboats, with great slaughter. 
They had not less than 30,000 men, Avhile our whole 


LATER. 

Fortress Monroe, May 10—Midnight.—Norfolk 
is ours and also Portsmouth and the Navy Yard. 
General Wool having completed the landing of his 
force at Willoughby Point about3o’clock this morn¬ 
ing, commenced bis march on Norfolk Avith 5,000 
men. Secretary Chase accompanied the General. 
About five miles from the landing place a rebel 
battery was found on the opposite side of the bridge 
over Tauoer's Creek, and after a feAV discharges 
upon two companies of infantry that were in the 
advance, the rebels burnt the bridge. This com¬ 
pelled our forces to march around five miles further. 
In the afternoon our forces Avere within a short dis¬ 
tance of Norfolk, and were met by a delegation of 
citizens, and the city was formally surrendered. 
Our troops were marched in and now have posses¬ 
sion. General Yeile is in command as military 
governor. The city and navy yard were not burned. 


defended, down to Captain Porter, through the 
bayou at Quarantine, directing him to demand the 
surrender of the forts. 

His demand was at first refused, bnt his soldiers 
told their officers that we were in their rear, and 
that they would not lie sacrificed; so this moraine- 
the 29tin the gallant. Bailey brought us intelligent 
in the Cayuga that the forts bad surrendered, the 
ram mowed up, and this morning the flag floats over 
both forts. 1 have sent down for Butler’s troops to 
come up and occupy (bis city, and will soon be oft' 
for Mobile. 

Lfejmnd upon it we will keep the stampede up. J 
send Capt. Bailey home as bearer of dispatches He 
has done bis Avork nobly, and-that while suffering 
under an infirmity which demanded attention and 
repose. D. G. Farragot. 

U. 8. 8mp Hartford, at anchor off ) 

Nkw Ormcans. April 26. J 

To his Honor (he Mai or of Hew Orleans: — Your 
Honor ivill please give directions that no flagexcent 
that of the United states will be permitted to flv In 
the presence of the fleet so long as it has power to 
prevent it: and as all displays of that kind may be 
the cause of bloodshed, 1 have to request that von 
will give this communication as general a circulation 
as possible. I have the honor. Ac,, 

D. G. Farragot. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Eleven this morning is the hour appointed for all 
officers and crews to return thanks to Almighty God 
for bis great goodness and raerev in permitting u« 
to pass through the events of the last two days with 
so little loss of life and blood. At that hou r the 
church pennant will be hoisted on every vessel of 
the fleet, and their crews assembled will ‘in humilia¬ 
tion and prayer make acknowledgments therefor to 
the great Dispenser of all human events. 

D. G. Farragot. 

G. S. Flagship Hartford, a.vororru off > i 
Nk w Ori.ea.vs, April 20th, j 

Sir: I am happy to announce to you that our flag 
waves over both Forte Jackson and St, Philip, and 
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tlST OP NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Important to Farmers-Rhodes' Soper Pkosohafo -> , 
Rhodes & Co., and Henry E Mnrimr 8pnalc —B. g 

Premium Water Pipe— I S. HobOie 
History of the Rebellion. ix- I. O. Wanton, 
t brtty.'raphio and Ambrotype Gwlery—G. Ay. Seniors 
Open Air Grape Cut taro-C M Saxton lfirs - 

ilarvorri Ui i versity—bHWTenee Seientitle School—r \ r 

TchahoeGun.no-(too H. Crichton. x A-LoweU 

SmuljumSccd-Wm. It Clark, 

JAOlHt Agents Wanted - \y r „. Van Mnrter. 

The Great Desiderainm — S. W. Rice & Oo. 


®I)C Ncw5 ttfeniuttser. 


— The Evening Rost says Government securities are i; 


demand. 


great 


— Counterfeit. $5 bills on the City Bank of Oswego are in 
circulation. 

— Gen. Hunter has enrolled 350 loyal colored men at Pm+ 
Royal, 8. C. 

— A new $3 counterfeit on the Bank of Tioga has made its 
appearance. 

— Com. Wilkes, of Trent notoriety, is lying quite ill j a 
Washington. 


— Crude petroleum is now selling for 50 cents per barrel at 
Oil Creek, Pa. 

— It is calculated that there are 1,500,000 Catholics in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

— The State debt of Indiana is eleven million four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Hay is selling at $60 and $60 per tun, according to qcal- 
Ity, in Carson City. 

— There were only 16,000 slaves in New Orleans before the 
rebellion broke out 

— In the London Exhibition, Bibles will be exhibited in 
100 different languages. 


Tbe fires which have boon seen for some hours proved at , . New Orleans over the Custom House. Jam -in Fort i,afavette there are 105 political 

In f hn urnrwlc An fi**/» n*w *1 it,,— a taking every meanR to secure the Gemmation. >, v _ e crr are 0 po lDcaJ prisot!tr8 


£„*? ! hC W .T” ° n OSf'S R”g®r withdrew ““ 

his force without a battle. The Merrimae is still off Avicks Bay and Fort Pike have been abandoned. In — The army of the Uni 


Sewall’s Point. 




wicks Day and P ort Pike have been abandoned In 
fact there is a general stampede. I shall endeavor 
to follow it up. I am bringing up troops as fast as 


departments, 512.000 soldiers. 


United States now contains, in all its 


from information received from the prisoners driven back by our gunboats, with great slaughter, 
taken, the enemy will make a decisive stand at They had not less than 30,000 men, Avhile our whole 
IV illiamsburg, re-enforcements having been arriving force tvas not over 20,000 landed, 
all day, and General J. E. Johnson is in command. The telegraph this (Mouday) morning furnishes 
Jeff. Davis was at Richmond at last accounts: The us with the followiug dispatches, dated “ New Kent 
enemy’s works are very formidable, and extend Court House, Va., May 10:” 
across the peninsula this side of Williamsburg. The pursuit of the retreating rebels under Gen. 

Wuxiamkbpko, Va., May 6. Stoncman has been in every way successful. Our 
t . Rollon. E. M. Stanton , Secretary of War:— I have headquarters are now here, ttventy-seven miles from 

StftffllJXWSaWJVK a,l ? » M costing of ,be m 

The effect of Hancock's brilliant engagement yes- mwis cavalry, is five miles ahead. The enemy is 
terday afternoon ivas to turn the left of tlhfir line of in sight, but gradually falling back. The inbabit- 
322EJS e If l r H e W ante have in every instance left, but from the 


liar.- The Mcirimac was Tilown up by the rebels at 
two minutes before five o’clock this morning. She 
was set tire to about three o'clock. The explosion 
took place at the time stated. It is said to have 
been a grand sight by those who saw it. The Moni¬ 
tor. Naugatuck, and the gunboate, have gone ud 
towards Norfolk. * 

The Capture of New Oi leant*. 

The Navy Department has received the follow¬ 
ing dispatches giving interesting details ot the cap¬ 
ture of New Orleans: 


«ty. four In number, which are understood to be all 
the impediment* between this and Memphis. 

D. G. Farragvt, Flag Officer Comtnand’g. 

U. S. Suit Harriet Lank, April 20th, 1862. 

Sir: The A. M. after the ships passed the forte I 
sent a demand to Col. Higgins for the surrenderor 
the forts, which was declined. 

On the 27th i sent Lieut-Gol. Higgins a commu¬ 
nication asking again for a surrender. On the 28th 
I received a communication from him stating that 


The telegraph this (Mouday) morning furnishes i^e of New Orieans- g 01 C8P ‘ 

us with the following dispatches, dated “New Kent D ,, TKn KtatjcS Flagship Hartford > 

Court House, Va., May 10: • Off New Orphans, April 26 . ’ $ 

The pursuit of the retreating rebels under Gen. Dear Sir: In the excitement of (he last few days, 
Stoneman has been in every way successful. Our 7,°. n mi| st not be surprised if 1 leave undone many 

head,iiart.™are Dow here.twenty-soven m il« s from wriTtoJofoD «S^SoSVS5 

Richmond, while the advance, consisting of the 8th but thank God it has been done, und in what 1 coh- 

Iliinois cavalry, is five miles ahead. The enemy is ? oivp ft handsome style. I had two Union men on 


wxojuio. noisieu me American flag over the forte. These men 

United Status I't.aqbhu' Hartford, ) have defended Ihese forte ivorthy a better caiiBe. I 
Off Nkw Ori.kaks, April 26. ] treated them with all consideration the cireum- 
Dear Sir: In the excitement of the last few days f ,!incep would admit. The three steamers remain- 
you must not be surprised if 1 leave undone many In K were lint3er commander J. K. Mitchell 
things which 1 ought to do, one of which wns to The officer of the fort acknowledged no connec- 

teriftilnH' °ri D - b n oc i caaioa of “Y takin'g this city; tion with (hem, and wished in no way to he consid- 
mt thank God it has been done, and in Avhat I con- ered responsible for their acts, Whilo I had a flair 


V , , ; -V ^ . U!M1 union men on oi truce up, umy Avere employed in towing an iron 

Fort^imn 8 ^ h f? force<1 "] lu Ihe rebel service at battery of 10 guns, a most, formidable affair, to a 
J ort Jackson as latiorers. They informed me that place above the forte, und whilo d tin aIiSaIms 


Avere two forts 


’hey informed me that place atiovc the forte, and while drawing up articles ’ 
the city, and as wo oi capitulation, it was reported to me they had set ~ 


ol capitulation, it was reported to me they had feel , 

hre to the battery and turned it adrift upon ns. I Regiment t aV e already married young ladies in Kentucky " 

I 1 ,r«M.p»i»» 

take to say What the navy officers would do. He frorn ona boat at Savannah, on thR Tennessee river, 

seemed to have a great contempt for them, i told — Heoent ndvicos from Paris FtAte tliat Jeff, Daris baa 
rum WO could stand the fire and blow it up, and irmaikHl about two tiundrwl thousand dollars in French fundi. 

w<*nt ou With the conference Aflor^lireetirny % . 

officers to look out for their ships while it was drift- . Iixa3 rcb . cls ,IAV0 “k' 8 *" oce '' whipped in New Max- 

ing (loAvn on us, the guns heating exploded, throw- 1C °‘ b ' t ' <hn8 ' out of tho Territory- a» fast as possible, 

ing the shot above the river. A lew minutes after — During the first twenty four hours of canal navigation 

j{s mi b ““«" “ »« 

appeared und^tho waLr^'^ad'lhe'^Woa'ri'tip'nelfr 7| The cr ° |,s Er,t ' 1 “ ntl J '“ - l! IIK - 1 premising 

f bn TTnocjftl l. .,1. /• J 1 _ i , . ' . «UUl lUXUniUlt- ThfiW IK II iTrt'Jltlv inereuve/1 bi-n.xitli of 


— Every fort on the Florida coast, except Tampa, has been 
evacuated by the skedaddling rebels. 

The amount required for a new submarine Atlantic tele¬ 
graph is estimated at £700,000 ($3,600,000.) 

— A shock of an rartbqunke was felt in New Bedford aad 
LakeviUe. Mass., on Sunday morning week. 

— The foundation of the new American hotel has been laid 
in Liverpool. It will be the largest on earth. 

— The total revenue of England in 1861, from all sources, 
amounted to the enormous sum of 1300,000,000. 

— In Nashville, business houses and hotels keep posted 
placards, inscribed. “ No Southern Money taken here.*’ 

1 It is reported that, while England withdraws from the 
Mexican expedition, she does not quarrel with the allies. 

— The London papers announce the death of Admiral Sir 
James Clark Ross, the celebrated Arctic voyager, aged 62. 

— It is positively asserted tliat Uie nuptials of the Princess 
Alice and Prince Louis, of Hesse, will take place in June. 

— Three or four of the boys belonging to the 11th Michigan 


lent, with scarcely an exception. 

Tbc enemy’s works are very extensive and 
exceedingly strong, both iu respect to position and 
the works themselves. 

Our Iopp was heavy in Hooker's division, but very 
little on other parte of the field. Hancock’s success 
■was gained with a loss of not oA-er 20 killed and 
Avounded. The Aveathev is good to-day, but there is 
great difficulty in getting up food on account of the 
roads. Very few wagons have yet come up. 

Am I authorized to follow tile example of other 
Generals, and direct the names oi' battles to be 
placed on the colors of the regiments'/ 

We have other battles to fight before reaching 
Richmond. G. B. McClellan. 

Major-General Commanding. 

\VJLl.UMtiBT;RQ, May 6 . 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of IPttA-— Every 
hour proves our victory more complete. The ene¬ 
my’s loss is great, especially in officers. I have just 
heard of five more of their guns being captured. 
I nsosers are constantly arriving. 

G. E. McClellan. Gen. Com. 

The agent of the Associated Press telegraphs: 

The enemy have evacuated Williamsburg and fled 
toward Richmond. Our army is following them up 
vigorously. The battle of Monday was very severe. 


CumbDrland, a s ,n,ll ,owd « Iho TamuDliDy «?S 5 dS24?StttS” 8 fta 

river, and two and a half miles from here, was Cayuga then fell buck, and the Hartford took her 
deserted this morning, and is now occupied by our !l] a ce. We had only two guns that could bear on 

to™!:. ™«r.. MO m re M„ be seen this side ol' 8 te“ e dofl'aDdS , v. , [“i'‘S'X“ i 
the Chickahominy nver, our scouts report, except dreamed of in their philosophy,” “ 

on the direct road to Richmond. The Fenfeacola ran up after a while and took a 

The enemy, on leaving here this morning, fired 0(1 oar ^ n(1 in a few min- 

*» *»*«« «—l-J and quarter- 

master s stores. I should say, iu twenty minutes o 

The engagement yesterday, between our advance » ut <-’ u , nDOt a DWe of time on 
and 0 k, o„r mJ 'n mar,« Slamr'a Mills, three utiles ^S IT 

from here, resulted m fourteen of the enemy’s cav- more than two or three vessels to a 
airy being killed and several taken prisoners. They ,jnt aI1 were so anxious that my gj 
secured their wounded. The 6th cavalry, which ,,,a J should tire into each other ,: 

made a most brilliant charge, had three killed, three uUhe men not to Are hato our ehimt 
missing, and thirteen wounded. This last affair is Avhat J call c 


officers to look out for their ships while it was drift¬ 
ing (loAvn on us, the guns heating exploded, throw¬ 
ing the shot above the river. A few minute* after 


the vessels she Avould have destroyed the whole 
of them. 

When I finished taking possession of the forte. I 
got under weigh in the Harriet Lane, and started 
tor the steamers, one of which was still flying the 
Confederate flag. I fired a shot over her and she 


Capture of Norfolk, Va. 

It has been evident for some days that a move¬ 
ment Avas on foot against Norfolk, Va. The with¬ 
drawal of a large portion of the rebel forces to aid 
their brethren at Yorktown, the sudden evacuation 


w, T mommy was very severe, ' onuown, me smitten evacuation The Hartford ran by the ram Manassas, and inmv 

and the loss of the rebels proves to have been large. ihe latter point, and the close, continued pursuit effort to avoid it, ran the shin on shore, and then the 
At 9 o’clock Gen. McClellan and escort entered by Mc01ellan rendering their return an impossi- “£ a{°DB8lde. and in a.moment the 

lbs tew. and louK poteetelon. AhJ “hu M,iqjXWd-t U.tel. «teWhd hJband 

enemy’* wounded wore left behind Avithout any at military matters, with the following resull: good organization of the fire department bv Lieut. 


m.. V ( n °« U - I® m ! IJ , ou . r sa *P K - they should be sent to the North, and kept in close 

This last affair is Avhat 1 call one of the little confinement there until the war is over or thev 
elegancies of the profession, a dash and a victory; should tie tried for their infamous conduct.’ y 
but the passing ot forts Jackson and St Philip 1 have a grout deal to do here, aud will send you 
was one of the most awful sights I ever saw. The all the papers when I am able to arrange them. ' 
Binoke was so dense lll&t St was only now and then I turned over the forte to Gen. Phcdna Fort 
you could see anything but the flash of the cannon Jackson is a perfect ruin. 1 am told that over 4<w 
and fire ships or rafts, one of which was pushed shells fell in and burst ovcu the center of thH'oI-L 

An 1 , W on .!- i! N , „ The practice was beau tifnl. 

..The Hartford ran by the ram Manassas, aud in mv 


The next fort we go at we will settle sooner, as 
this has been hard to got at. The rebel officers sunk 


rations, medicines, or surgeons. They also left 
a number of their dead unburied. All our wounded 

in yesterday h engagement, who fell into their bands, mats:—am: Agreeably to a communication fust ,ut £ *“ ““J , ' |, ' L, . U1U veoei sieamer avouiu gel 

were left behind. Col. Dwight, of the Excelsior received from Hon. E, M. Stanton, 1 have the honor u . n(ler ^ ^ receive our salutation of a broud- 

Brigade, who tvas severely wounded and taken J® report that the instructions I gave yesterday to dewd off anWe <!aw to u ‘fl 0 

nrisoner was also left the °ffi f!ers commanding the seyera vessels detailed , ^ 4 ,° n > an 4 a t0 on ' surprise that wo were 

pnsonet. w as also left, to open fire upon SewaJi's Point were carried out abo r v f. th(> A ,orts t and here and there a rebel gunboat 

In the engagement yegterday, the enemy suffered The object of the movemeut was to ascertain the - ue ' As e carae .VP ,l)ern trying to make 

ad a force here of 50,000 men. and only decided directions were that the vessels should attack the ^Id that Gen. Lovell had been Sown that 

to evacuate after the brilliant bayonet charge of principal works in enfilade, and that the Monitor 0V(jru, j l ? *o make an attack with 13 gunboats, a large 
General Hancock. The town is pleasantly situated, accompanied by the Stevens, should go up as far as 3 

and a mnini-iir ff (Lo wLH,. i,;. . * • the works, and there operate m front. On the ^ ’u-stesippi sit at each other at lull speed. 

^ whit., inhabitants arc remain- appearance of the Merrimae outride of the works “”<1 withJfe ..0 or 40 yards the ram dodged the 

infF I If) niimliDh Ikn I. .. V. _ .l. , 1 If I . . , ..... . . v/l tvr-, MlDCIUJtmni ... D.n A.oUrn, tnkai. tl. ... a 


U. S. Fiau Shij- Mlvkssota, ) 
At Hnnipten Roads, May ft. \ 


To His Excellency, the President of the United J 1 ™ 8 were jioming the abells into the forts and they 
States:—Sin: Agreeably to a communication just f'Ow and then the rebel steamer would get 


to a communication just .rnUeV'io.r iir.. Zui , 
Stanton, 1 have, the honor Pi(](> A , .. ‘m / . 
tions I gave yesterday to 1 


nre ralt was pushed alongside, and in a moment the oDe gunboat Avhile capitulation Avas going on- but 1 
ship was one blaze all along the port side one-balf have one of the others-a steamer-Work and 
way up the main and mizzen tops; but, thanks to the hope soon to have the third ’ 

1 r « m 7 •» ^ «—.-i «■«*- 

backed off and got dear of the raft, but all this fjT 80 £ wa fi i’ Jl V aH soldiers have nothing here in 
time were pouring the shells into the forts aud thev wo , )vt ‘ ftowir, avc will do all we can. 

into us. Now and then the ’unconditional .surrender. 


In the engagement yesterday, the enemy suffered 
terribly. GeD. Ricketts was killed. The enemy 
had a force here of 50,000 men. and only decided 


under our tire and receive our salutation of a broad¬ 
side. At length the fire slackened, the smoke 
cleared off. and we saw to onr surprise that wo were 
above the forte, and here and there a rebel gunboat 
(m lire. As we came lip to them trying to make 
their escape, they Avere fired into and riddled, so that 
they ran on shore, and all who could escaped. 

1 am told that Geu. Lovell had been down that 


. 1'ifvuwoizcir 

each other at full Speed. 


ing. The number of the enemy now in our hands 
will reach about 1,000, including tho wounded. 

The folloAving is the account of the battle of Wil¬ 
liamsburg: 

This was a Avarmly contested engagement. Owing 
to the roughness of the country and the bad condi¬ 
tion of the roads, but a small portion of our troops 
could be brought into action. Gen. Sickles’ Excel¬ 
sior brigade and Gen. Hooker’s division bore the 
brunt of the battle, and fought most valiantly 


the Monitor had orders to fall back in fair channel 
Avay, and only to engage her seriously in such u 
position that thul ship, together with the merclmni 
vessels intended fur that purpose, could run her 
down. If an opportunity offered itself, the other 
vessels Avert' not to hesitate to run her down, and the 
Baltimore, an unarmed steamer of light draft and 
high speed, and with a curved bow, was kept in the 
direction of the Monitor, expressly to throw herself 
across the Merrimae. either tore or aft of her plated 
house, but the Merrimae did not engage the Monitor, 
nor did she place herself ivhere she could ba\ r e been 
assailed by our ram vessels to any advantage, or 


but with kUch a force in our rear, it was desirable to 
get possession of the forte as soon as possible. The 
officers turned out everything In good order except 
the Avails, which are 'terribly shattered by the 
mortars. D. D. Porter. 

Ship Hauruct Lank, Fours Jackson a.ndSt. Phiup, ( 
Mississippi Hivkr, April 28tli, 1862. ’ j 

By articles of capitulation entered into this tAven- 
ty-ejghth day of April, by [). 1). Porter, commander 
U. fe. N., Mortar flotilla, of the first part, and Brig- 
adtor-Geucral J-C. Duncan and Lieuteuant-Coloiid 
Ed. Higgins, commanding Forks Jackson and St. 
Philip, of the other part, It is mutually agreed that 
Duncan and Higgins shall suncuder to the Morfar 
Flotilla Forte Jackson and St. Philip, arms muni- 


•j n I j *»* ‘“-i, "ip wasuesericu aud muna run* .iqciisori ana en, rump, arms, muni 

riddled- and alter a salute, drifted down the stream, tiODfe of war, and all (he appurtenances thereto 
full of water. She was the last that we destroyed, belonging, together with all the public pronertv 
but the larger ram was still at Fort Jackson; they that may lie under their charge. 

d. That 


tnrougnout, tnougb greatly overpowered by mini- where there was any prospect Avhatever of getting 
bers and the superior position and earthworks of . .. 

the. enemy. The approaches to their works were a • - J 1 ° strao V onB were necessarily verbal, and in 

J ‘ A 1 WUrivft vv< LC p^ivinfy fhfim T CI1 nrifititffl f ttrnu f'ftvnniur r.nf n.-m. 


• ’ — — ' w m v novu ■ tut y 

say here that she was sent down before site was 
i ready, and will have to surrender Avilb the forte, 
which I hope Avill be to-day or to-morrow. I will 
give these my attention as soon as I can settle tlm 
affairs of the city-. 

I demanded the surrender of the city yesterday of 
the Mayor, through Capt* Bailey, as life second in 
command. [The correspondence teas given in last 
Rural.] His reply was the city was under martial 
law, and lie would consult Gen. Lovell. His lord- 


2d. That Duncan and Higgins, and the office re 
under their command, shall be permitted to retain 
their side arms, and that all private proper!? shall 
be respected; and furthermore, that they shall give 
their parole of honor not to serve in arms against 
the United States until regularly exchanged. 

3d. It is furthermore agreed by Commodore D. D. 


series of ravines and swamps, while the rain fell in 
torrents throughout the day. The men had also 
been lying on their arms all the previous night in 
a wood, and tvere soaked with rain and chilled Avith 
cold. 

The battle raged from early in the morning until 
3 o’clock P. M., when Gen. McClellan arrived with 
fresh troops and relieved the division of Gen. 
Hooker, Avho were nearly prostrate with exposure 
and fatigue, while the 3d Excelsior regiment of 


Sickles’brigade had its ranks terribly thinned by ing of the 9t.h, at 9 o’clock, savs: 

-1> il . _ tr,, . ______ ’ 1 J 


where there was any prospect whatever of gutting tA 0,mtlut V^ r X^^ e correspondence Avas given in last Porter, that the non-commissioned officers, privates 
at her. -'ll ° Rural.] His reply was the city wan under martial and musicians shall be permitted to retire onparole, 

My instructions Avera necessarily verbal, and in *sw- and he would_ consult Gen. Lovell. His lord- their commanding and other officers becoming 
giving then., I supposed f was carrying out vour ship ? 5 d L( ‘ wtmto surrender nothing, but at the responsible for them; and that they shall deliver 
wishes in substance if not to the letter. " ^ in "‘ llm . G would retire aud leave the Mayor unem- 1 h" ir arms and accouterments in their present con- 

The demonstration resulted in establishing the ba £ 1 ' a . SBet, ‘ ,, ,, . dilion, provided feat the expense of transportation 

fact that the number of guns at the principal work m.- c 8 morning the Mayor sent the Socrefary and of the men shall be defrayed by the United States, 
on Sewall’s Point have been materially reduced, and li.i, 0 o?J 1C r»*° sf! ® jne, and say that he would . On signing of these articles by the contract- 
are no greater now than 17, and that the number ot • lae Council together at 10 o’clock, and parties, the forte shall be forenally taken possea- 
raen now stationed there is cornparalivelv quite S[ v _ e " ie aa a " s wer; that the General had resigned, sum of ter the United States forces composing the 
limited. Their quarters connected with this work aD i“ a he , re-ass.imed the duties t>l his office Mortar F tout, the Cun federate flag shall be low-ered, 
were set on fire by our shells, and, no doubt serf Mayor, and would endeavor to keep order in the United States flog hoisted to the flag staffs 

ously injured. 1 am, respectfully Ac. C1, li _ ftn( J prevent the destruction of property. of Forts Jackson and St. Philip. 

L. M. Golpsrorough, . ? “ 18 huenoon at. 6 1 sent to Uapt. Morris, whose in agreement to the above, we, the undersigned, 

Flag-Officer Conn, andimr ®”P ,® G mnutmled the Mmt, to take possiAssion of it hereunto set our hand and Beals. 

r . ' • nuing. and hoist the American flag, which w as done, and D. I). Porter, 

l he telegraph from Fortress Monroe on the even- the people cheered it. At lb I sent on shore again W. B. Renshaw. 


laieiy 018- — The crops in England are represented as most promising 

the whote aUd luxariaBt There is a gn-atly increased breodtli of nbcat 

be forte, I ~ The 18 Blev!lt °rs in Buffalo creek can lift and discharge 
ud started G0 ’ 000 bu *hels of grain per hour, or 1,060 bushelsof grain per 
flying the minute 

• and she —The St. Paul Press says that the tide of emigration for 
a number the Las Katehewan gold mines has already set in, chiefly from 

it TVAiKOFlA ' • 


■n of the crew of the rebel pirate Sumter fled to 
8tates ship Tuscarora for protection, which was 


8 The peach crop oi Delaware and Maryland promises 

J remarkably well. Many thousand new trees have been 
planted. 

! — "Phe loss by the recent fire in Commercial street, Boston, 

amounted to ?1,000,000, which was insured for half that 
^ amount. 

— The sudden capture of New Orleans, the principal rebel 
depot, lias spread consternation throughout the pleasant land 
j of Dixie. 

1 — The Somerset (Md.) Herald notes a field of wheat in that 

| county in which the stalks averaged over three feet in height 
last week. 

Among the spoils taken by our army at Yorktown, are 
some 40 vessels, which the rebels had about Gloucester Point, 
in York river. 

— The Rev. Nathan Bangs, D: D., one of the Fathers of 
American Methodism, died at his residence, in New York, 
Saturday week. 

— Gov. Yates, of Illinois, has appointed two hundred addi¬ 
tional surgeons, who have been sent forward to Pittsburg 
Landing for duty. 

Col. Corcoran was born in 81igo, Ireland, in the year 
1822, and is now nearly 40 years old. He was one of the 
insurgents of 1848. 

One thousand seven hundred new stores and residences 
are under contract to be finished in Chicago this coming sum¬ 
mer-says the Post. 

— A schooner laden with cotton was captured by the gun¬ 
boat Huron off Charleston, on the 19th ult. The prize is 
worth about $10,000. 

A son ot Sam Houston, of Texas, was wonnded at Pitts¬ 
burg bnttle, and is now a prisoner at St. Louis. Pierre Soule’s 
son is also a prisoner. 

— The Homestead Bill passed the Senate by u vote of 33 to 
7. It had previously passed the House. It awaits the signa¬ 
ture of the President, 

Mr. John Cassell, the great publisher of London, prints 
the outside of 60 English country newspapers. These are aH 
alike, except as to title. 

— The Richmond Examiner says it is rumored and believed 
that the Confederate Government had decided to send John 
M. Botts further South. 

— The city of Philadelphia being short of monev, the 


The telegraph from Fortress ' 


and ordered Lieut. Korfz of the Nav 


y, aud Brown 
u, to hoist the 


arrival of G^n. McClellan the enemy were fiercely Rip Raps, and march directly on Norfolk The , . r . 

charged by Hancock’s brigade, and were driven transports have on board cavalry und infantry, and genera! orde?NoT ^ 

wft.hin their works before nightfall, with heavy loss, will soon be prepared to start. b On the afternoon of April 26, having been informed 

Nearly 700 of their dead were left on the field, with The Rip Raps are throwing shot and shell at that there were two forte eight miles above the city, 

many wounded, though most of the latter were car- SewaU’s Point, and a bright light in the direction of Sj p ! a .? e caUw ? Carrollton, J determined to take a 

Hefl into WSIittmsbni^. 0«rlo*_wa S tea U,an 200 «s\o the J^oJL th“. thn" 


killed and about 700 wounded. Night, having came 
on, we occupied the battle field, the enemy having 
been driven within his works, and onr forces lay on 
their arms, prepared to storm their works in the 
morning. 

At daylight Tuesday morning, Gen. McClellan 
sent out scouts while preparing to move on the ene- 


(testruction has commenced. President Lincoln, as 
Commamler-in-Cbicf of the Army and Navy, is 
superintending the expedition himself. About 6 
o’clock he went across to the place selected for the 
landing. It is about a mile below the Rip Raps. 
He is said to have been the first who stepped on 
shore. After examining for himself the facilities for 


up, but to our surprise found the gun carriages all 
on fire, and upon examination found the guns all 
spiked. It was a most, formidable work tor Foote 
to encounter on his Avay down. There is a long 
line of defenses extending back from the river to 
Lake Pontchartrain. both above and below the city, 
on which are two forte of St> and 30 guns each. 
Immediately on my gelling above the forte, 1 sent 
Captain Boggs, who is now deprived of a command 
by the sinking of his ship, which he had so nobly 


muwvura HVV VlUDlUiPUlfl Jli UJtfJ 1 I) HI*lit TO71“ fy r , --- 

dition, provided that the expense of transportation " ‘ e Cou<V;deratc Government had decided to send John 
of the men shall be defrayed by the United States. M Iiott * further Soutl >- 

. 4th - 9- D tJtese articles by the contract- - The city of Philadelphia being short of monev the 

iw r s^SrSiSA 4 tt f f,? ,ai ' j ' 

VortSisL7Ul A frS BU 7 DOlDpOfiUK the to w a. rtiool l«chm, ’ 

Mortal 1 feet the Confederate flag shall be lowered, _ 

and the Cm fed States flug hoisted to the flag staffs ~ Thc Dniou mails w gradually extending South. Mur- 
of F’orte Jackson and St, Philip. freesboro’, Springfield, and Franklin, all in Tennessee, are 

In agreement to the above, we, the undersigned, now within the postal circuit. 

do hereunto set our hand and'Beals. 0 _ . , 

D. I). Porter, —There are now 26 rebel surgeons at Camp Douglas, 

W, B. Renshaw, Chicago, sufficient to attend to the wants of the sick soldiers 

J. R. WaiNAVRIGHT, wh0 werc captured in Tennessee. 

Brig.-Gen. Comm an dg Coast Defences, - c. B Conrad, of Gilmer Co., Va., a member of the seces- 

p ° rte - 

"Witness: El). Nichols, LieilkCom’dingKanawha. —The number of depositors in the Savings Banks of this 

The report of Capt. Bogge, of .he Vooroa, Sto teo, 
m relation to the rebel Bteamer Morgan, *• I have 1 ’ 

learned that over c^) of her crew were killed and 7^ he T ro ^ Tin.c S devotes nearly a column to a statement 
Gkn , . r , , , that Mrs. Lincoln and Mi- 8. Seward have procured their sm-ine- 

wounded. She w.as set on fire by her commander, bonnets in that <%. Highly important. P S 

who burned his wounded with his vessel.” a 

— Aroencaus suppose we beat the world in hotels, but Mr. 

rr „ b'OKT Jackson, April 30, Weed tells us there is a new one in Paris larger than the Astor, 

r° Mr DEAR Eox: Everything goes OU glori- St. Nieliolas. and Metropolitan combined 
ously, just as you said. The official report Avifi tell . , ,, . 

you all. Com. Boggs is going home. He toucht C A 'IrcirncUary belonging to a uieuagerie exhibiting 
his ship splendidly, and was not in fault for her loss at i5U ' rlil)(f ’ ScotJand > 1,as lately give birth toa promising infimt 
He is a man of energy and determined character droraedar J-the first ever bom on English soil. 

toBlafr m a ^o°urf t i?,W he W R My respect " “ J ' McDon;Ul1 - of New Loudon, Ot, baked and distributed 

to Blair. Yours truly, Benj. F- BuTI ER, 20,555 pounds of bread to the poor during six mouths ending 

Major-Gen. Commanding. May 1st. This was done at the order of Mr. Ezra Chappel. 














- The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

Cor week 

This week. Last week last year. 

.4,515 3.610 3,061 

.2,218 1.918 1,281 


(JPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE 08 THE 

Garden & Vineyard Culture of the Vine, 

AND THE 

manufacture of domestic wine. 

Designed for the use of Amateurs and others in the Northern 
and Middle States. Prolusolv Illustrated with new Engravings 
irom carefully executed Designs, verified by direct practice. 

BY JOHN PHIN, 

Author of " Essay on Open Air Crape Culture," to which was 
awarded the first Premium of the American Institute. 

To which is adder! a selection of Examples of A m-Tu-an Yino- 
yard Practice, and a carefully prepared description iff thecelo- 
I,rated luOMKKY SYSTEM O? llRAI'K Cm.Triut. Price J.I 25 — 
Sent free of postage upon receipt of price 
Address C, M. SANTON, 

21._Agticnltural Book Puldisher, New York. 


Reck if 
ceipts at 1 
the ear: 


PI,A ISTTH for sale by the sub- 
P. D. CIULSON, Bellingham, Mass. 


iHnrlicts, ftfommerce, fee 


B EAN PLANTE W- Patented 18d0- 

VVe manufacture the cheapest and best Bean Planter In 
use. Worked by ope Horse- plants two rows at a time, and in 
hills. Rows from 28 to 3niitehes apart, and hillr, 14 inches apart. 
Price $12 WH1.TESU.1K, BARNETT k CD.. 

643-3t Brockport, Mon roc Co., N. Y. 


tjr- AJ> VERTLSING TEUMff, In Advnnee— Thirty-Five 
Cents A Line, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or52 *£ cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 


Cattle 


Ituml New-Yorker Office, ) 

Rochester, May 13th. 1861. 5 

re unoble to note a single change in Floor, Grain, or 

• & Corn levs sold, to a small amount, Tor a slight advance 

lest * „,„tionA tint this is owing to local scarcity, A few 
n our quo“ 1 ' 1 ” ,. . 

would restore old rates. 

'^ r ~. rT „ K a>p CAB® have declined a little. Eggs also show a 

dims oil i Tfl irg con ,i D? | n an( j S «11 at only 25@50 cents 
Nkw 

acb. as to « uahty 

{tochcster Wholesale Prices. 

Vi»nr end Drain. Eggs, dozen. 9@9o 

„ „-?ntcr wheat, $5.25(36,50 Honey, box. Lite 14c 

l0 ' ir 'r,rine do, 47Ste)5.00 Candles, box. #>i@10c 

:‘“^'m,cK«beai ... iwJfcOO Caudles, extra.... RiCgUlfo 

ron! IiuJinn---Fruit uud KooIm. 

4sit, (iotiesel'V®L28 Apples.bunhefo... S0@87c 

SStrtite Canada.. I *@L* j Do, .dried W lb... 


Sheep 
Hogs. 

Prices — The market closes dnll at the toUowing quotations: 

This week. Last week. 

Premium.,47<(iii0 c . ® . c 

Extra.....4ird4’iC 4Jf@4!s,c 

First quality,.3li(3>4 c 3Niqi)4 8 

Second quality.3 <j3'(c 8JtJ®3><0 

Third quality.2J4(3'2JiO 

Sheep—R eceipts small and demand light, but there is a little 
improvement in prices. The only sales that we have to report 
are 760 head at 4(uM L 1 c <N lb, live weight, for good to prime 
sheared. 

Hoos—Market nominally weaker than it was last week, yet 
some holders aro asking for a slight advnnoc. -Allot <£ Argus■ 


IBKIRAI, I*RIc IPOS I J A l r> for rare American 
j Coins, Medals. Ac., Washington and old Colonial picc.ee, 

a:—.—a i...IV • * - ■ - - — 


THE OH.EAT T1KSIDEHA- 

jjD TUM — Agents Wanted. A chimney for COAL OIL LAMPS, 
that will mu. break Samples by mad, 60 cents. Send stamp 
for descriptive rircnlar. S. W, RICE \ CO.. 

434 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Box 2,264. 


old dimes and half dimes. Hire dates of rents sod half cents, or 
any uncirculated cents prior to 1850 For coin manual, giving 
all particulars regarding ram coins, prices, he., send one dime 
and postage. Address AY. E. Woodward, Roxbury, Mass. 


in ruin agents wanted- 

J.U. UUv Active, competent men, of good standing in 
community. Justices of the Peace, Notaries Public. Any busi¬ 
ness man, will find a chance to make money, with little labor 
and no capital, by addressing the subscriber at Lyons, N. Y., or 
Washington, I). 0- rieud poataga stamp for reply. 

644-tf WM. VAN MARTKR. 


r>T* ONIONS. I have now in store at bushel Top 
Onions. Price $210 per bushel. J KAPALJE, 

Genesee .Seed Store. Rochester, N. Y. 


T OM. THUMB !PK AtA.-I will send by mail, post¬ 
age-paid, B oz. Tom Thumb Peas, for 25 cents, to any post- 
office in the State*. These Peaa grow only eight inches high, 
and are verv early and prolitic, J. RAPAl.JK. 

Rochester. N Y. 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW YOHK, May 8.—The market is less active for Native 
fleece, but prices are without further chauge; sales of 76,000 th¬ 
at 44 ,(i<8c.. for half to foil blood Merino and Saxony, and 10.- 
000 tbs California fail clip at 26c. Pulled is in limited demand at 
quoted rates Foreign is also in limited request; sales of 80 
bales South American, aod 320 ballots Peruvian, on private 
termB. We quote 

Saxony Fleece ft tb... 

American full-blood Merino. 

American half and Merino.. 

American Native and quarter Merino 

Extra pulled..-. 

Supertine pulled... 

No 1 nulled.... 

Liuol/s nulled...,...,. 

California tine, unwashed. 

California common do. 

Peruvian washed.... 

Valparaiso unwashed....... 

South American MMOZa unwashed.. 

South American common washed— 

South American Entre Rios do. 

South American unwashed. 

South American Cordova washed. 26^27 

Capa Good How unwashed. Otkgod 

East India washed.260136 

African unwashed.16(5)20 

African washed.-.3d(i634 

Smyrna washed.24.Tr.32 

Smyrna nnwashed. 12(518 

Mexican unwashed......12© 14 

N. Y. Tribune. 

ALBANY, May 8.—Ilolders are anxious to realize, hut the 
demand is very limited, and the only sale reported during the 
week was 4.WX) tbs lleeen at 46c. The stock here, of both milled 
am! Ilnece. is not large, but morn than is just uow wanted for 
Conan mptwtn.— -Journal. 

BUFFALO, Mav 10. Wool quiet at 25©)45c for pulled, and 
JtfVu)48o for ileeCe Pelts nominal at all prices, ranging from 37c 
to $1,60, and $2,00 to $2,25,— Courier. 

CINCINNATI, May 8. The market remains extremely quiet 
Wa heard of no contracts for the approaching clip, nor is there 
any fixed idea regarding the price, and it is not likely that any 
parch uses will be made until the wool ia shorn and brought to 
markot.— Gateite. 

JACKSON, (Mirer.) May 8 —The season of the year will ad¬ 
monish the producers of this staple that the time is close at 
hand fur marketing the wool crop. Inquiries are somewhat rife 
as to the pm sheets of prices, and we learn that it is the opi n ion 
of one of our extensive dealers, that the ruling rates on the 
start will probably bo from 33 to 38 cents ; which, if so. will be 
some better than was realized last year We learn from vari- 
bns sources that the clip in this county will be larger than ever 
before.— Patriot, 


JMPORTANT TO FARMERS 


DOlif i M t • M JS TH K) I} — Carefully cultivated 
k_r and absolutely pure. Price $4.00 per bushel, in bags or 
barrels, free if drayage. 

SORGHUM GROWERS' MANUAL-A practical treatise 
addressed to cultivators of tbo Northern Cane, mail'd.for ‘25cts. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Cane Mills and Sugar mailing appa¬ 
ratus. sent free. WM. 11 CLARK, 

Manufacturer of Cane Mills, &u., 122 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YOHK. AND NEW ENGLAND 

We direct your particular attention to 


N .vnsk.mond sweet potato plants, 

an in years past—a superior article, adapted to Northern 
planting at $2 n 1,000 ; 6,0U0. $9 . 10,000, $16— in May and June. 
Our plants for many years have given good satisfaction In the 
Northern States, growing good crops 44 dec N. Send stamp 
for Circular. 0. B. MURRAY, 

Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio. 


,48@52 
.455 46 
,44©)4 6 
.42iu 4» 
.44(1)47 
.40(5:45 
.35© 40 
-OOreOO 
.25530 

.16W18 


RHODES’ SUPER PHOSPHATE 

THE STANDARD MANURE, 


j C H A B O E O- U A N O . 

TCHABOE GUANO, imported direct into this market, from 
“Cape of Good Hope." 

It contains by analysis of Professor MoRWT, 

8 per cent, of Ammonia, 

14 “ of Phosphate of Lime, 

3 L 2 " of Alkaline Salta. 

This Gunno has been used extensively lor many years upon 
Cor.v Lands, and has been round in its results fully equal to 
Peruvian, aud at one-third Ic-ss cost 
For sale in bags and in quantifies to suit, by 

GEO. II. C1UC1ITON, Commission Merchant, 

No. 1 Broadway, (east side Bowling Green,) New York. 


STRAWBERR Y PLAN TS FOR SALE. 

I HAVE a supply of Wilson's Albany, Hooker's Seedling, 
and laaicwnrUi’s I’roUflq Strawberry Plant*, which I will 
sell at 

THREE DOLLARS PER THOUSAND, 

Packed and delivered at the cars or express offices. These 
plants are grown by myself, are well rooted, and will compare 
well with any plants anywhere. I have also a large supply of 
the different varieties of Rnspberrles, Blackberries, Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, which will be sold cheap. Address 
642-4t GEO. Ik DAVIS, Box 3014, Chicago, HI. 


SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


OTDIBPBXSABLK FOR 


13(0? 


Every Description of Crops, 

(Price to Farmers $45,00 per ton 2,000 lbs., cash, in Now York 
or Boston.) 


I2©;14 

23 5)25 


« RHODES’ ” the long-established and well known 


ARYAKD irNlVEKSITY 

Lawrence Scientific School. 


p O R HALE. 

ONE OF THE BEST FARMS 


in the American market, (the large demand for Cotton culture 
ha-ctofore consuming our entire product,) is manufactured under 
the immediate supervision of the regularly educated Chemists, 
ROBERT B POTTS and FREDERICK KLETT, the Sulphuric 
Acid being produced upon a large scale at the Works, Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Rhodes’ M;m ure 

h sold undiT a legal guarantee as being a Standard Super 
Phosphate 

Prof S. W JOHNSON, of the Yale Analytic School and 
Chemist to the Connecticut State Agricultural Society, says:— 
“Rhodks' Super Phosphate is of uniform, composition , and, is 
the only real Super Phosphate t have met with." 

Or. EVAN PUGH, President of Pennsylvania Farm School, 
in his Report upon artificial manures, through the 'Country 
Gentleman," "American Agriculturist," “Genesee Fanner," 
and “New York Observer," March, 1862, says;— 1 " Rhodes' is the 
cheapest. American Super Phosphate, and if Mr. Khodkm will 
sell under legal guarantee an article containing 14 or 16 per 
cent, of an hydrous Phosphoric Acid in combination soluble 
in water, (with ten minutes boiling,) his Manure would deserve 
an unqualilied recommendation as one of the best Sapor Phos¬ 
phates manufactured any where in the world, and very much 
better than any manufactured in this country.” 

The following report of analyses of one thousand (1000) tuns 
Ruches' Manure, made by Dr. G. A LIEBIG, shows oven higher 
results than Dr. Ptjgh requires : 

Baxtimobe, February 28, 1862. 

Messrs. B. M. RHODES k CO., 

Gents - I have analysed the two samples of RHODES' 
MANURE, which were averaged from x lot of one thousand 
1 1000)tuns at the works, and sent me by Messrs. Potts k Klktt. 

Sample No, 1 contains of Phosphoric Acid, soluble in water, 
16,84 per cent., equal to 27 75 of Bi-Phosphate of Lime. 

Sample No. 2 contains 16.44 per cent., which is equal to 27.10 
of Bi-Phosphate of Lime 

Both of these samples come fully up to the standard of your 
Super Phosphate. 


Tits Next Term in the Chemical Department begins August 
28th. The Regular Course includes Recitations in General 
Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, Physics, and 
Technical Chemistry, and Instruction in the Laboratory in An¬ 
alysis, Agricultural ami MaoukjeUiring Chemistry, Metallurgy 
aiid Pharmacy Students may also attend Recitations in An 
atomy aud Physiology, Mineralogy. Physical Geography, and 
Political Economy, and courses of Lectures on Geology and 
/.oology. Prof. AOAflSlz . Philosophy Prof. Biiwk.y , Chrrrtidrv, 
Prof Choke, Hatany, Prof. Gkav , ’ftehnelogy. Prof llownnn, 
Literature, prof i.owiai., Physics. Prof L<7V*lMKO; Afatfw 
midi's, Prof I’KtRCB . History, Prof. Ton aw , Anatomy, Prof. 
Wyiia.s. This Department receive* general students, who seek 
a thorough scientific education, nod also special, students in 
Chemistry applied to Medicine Metallurgy or Manufactures 
For furtbei' information, address C. W ELIOT, Professor of 
Chemistry, Cam 8Rt pok, Mass, 64i-5teo 

J. A. LOWELL, 

Chairman Of the President and Feflov’suf Harvard College 


NF.tV YORK. .M.iv 12. Fl.oou —Market rules heavy, un 
pottled and Add Or. -ower, with a moderate business doing for ex- 
rort and home consumption Sales at $4.71X5 4,715 for superfine 
state; SLAVe.A.' 1 " lor extra State,- $4,70(5/4,76for superfine Wert 
‘ n , $4,$5 (ii: 5,IA for common to medium extra Western; $6,it) 
(j 25 for shipping bran da extra found hooped Ohio, and $6,35 
: O h) for trade brands do . the market Closing heavy with no 
buyers at tin) outiido quotations Canadian (lour market may 
noted dull, and about Be lower, with u moderate business 
dam" Sale- at 6.U6 for cprlng, and $5.10@6A6 for Winter 

PNtra Rye (lour continues quiet and (-toady nt $3,26© 4.26 for 
inf rior to ctirdue. Corn meal is in moderate demand and un- 
changed. Sales.it 83.20 (iir Brandywine and $2,75fur Jersey. 

i!ua;n -Wheat market heavy aqd nominally lower, with hut 
UHir doing fur exporter home consumption Sales Milwaukee 
club at about *1,12; red State at $1,3), and choice Michigan at 
«1 e, 4 . Rve crmtlmit-s quiet. Sales at 3>5ftl&c. afloat and de- 
j vered. ‘Barley continues quiet and dull, sales ut7:<i'J0o- 
Karbo emit, nominal at $1 I'ea-i arq quiet and nominal at 76c. 
for Canadian, ('run uuirket dull, heavy and declining. Sales 
at 52 53c lor mixed Western instore, Wt/cfor do delivered,-'6©) 
S 7 e for new y oliow Jersey, and 57c for yellow Southern Oats 
quite dull; Miles ut 40y 43c for Canada, Jersey, Western and 

PknV ierONS Pork market li-xs firm, with a good demand.— 
Sales at $12,76'.<yd.3,iKI for me**, 5l2,flppi'l3,.VI for prime mess, and 
}10ri)!n,25 for prims. Included are 2,&>1 btilx rnefe for .June 1 st, 
a t$iBeef—market rules quie* aod very firm. Salesat$6 
, ,t; for country prime. $4,A* .10 fur country moe«, $12,(XX‘" 13,60 
f r repacked do , il4i?'15 for extra mess. Prime mess beef steady 
and in moderate demand Small sale/ at $2U.*2'J. India mess in 
very moderate request. Sales at $23Pit23,60. Bn-f hams quiet 
ami firm. Bales Eastern ami Western at tl6,75(ad7,Utt. Cut 
meats In moderate demand and firm Satee at ‘4;e'4t7c for 
w -tern and city elionldefs, am! .*/a'fijge for hams. Bacon sides 
rub- .-.toady with a le-a active bUitUleM tfoiliR. Lard le*s firm, 
with a moderate demand. Sales at7*J.<285£c for No. 1 to choice. 
Butter in mod oral.' request, and celling at 15 a 17c for new Ohio, 
and M© 16c for State-. Cheese quint und steady utfth'ltc for good 
to choice. 

Ashkb—P ots are steady at $5,(12X, with further sale Pearl, 
Without arrivals, remain quiet and nominal 

Hoes—Areitt steady moderate demand, amt prims aro gene¬ 
rally well sustained, the sales euibraCo about260 bales at I3<pi8c, 
moitlr 13a 16e; and 100dn, 1860's, in Iota, 7 pi>10c casfa- 

SKuns—The season for grass Seeds ia about over, and prices 
are nominal. 

ALBANY, Mav 12 Fi.ora and Mkai. The market opened 
quiet, and during the morning only a limited business was done 
in Flour, at about iho closing prices of last week Corn Meal 
steady and inactive. 

Grain—W tmatiu good supply, with a limited milting demand. 
In five nothing was done, Corn slow of sale, and tbo rparket is 
drooping, Miles mixed Western at 48©)60c, closing dull at the 
inside prices. Horloy quiet. Oats stead y.—Journal 

BUFFALO, May I'! Kt.opa Tito market unchanged for 
high grades, while low grades ate lower, with a declining ten¬ 
dency. Sub's extra Wisconsin at $4,62!,, Illinois at $4,60. Can¬ 
ada superfine it Pi. 0 ); double extra Ohio aod Indiana at $6,37>i 
(<i>5,50. Steady with fair demand for home aod interior trade. 

Grain.- Wle-at marketrluU and heavy, with a declining ten 
timer. wtlrsAiqhPr Milwaukee No. I UK.- and white Indiana at 
$1,08. Tlierr- Is no millimr inquiry except for small lots of white 
to supply immediate milling wants, and but little .speculative 
inquiry. Corn The market on Saturdav vnus quite uetivo for 
distilling and through shipment on Eastern orders, sales mostly 
in the morning, old No. I atSDjdp; old at •17bifnJBc; mixed o$l 
mid raw at 36c. closing in tint afternouu quiet and inactive - 
Oats in good demand with light stock The la-t cargo sales wee 
made at 34c, but sinall sales nave rince Isien ma<le to supply bn- 

_i!... . n .... a - x. . . Ir . . . . 


/.v wt!(/rjinjv . vm: b- vouh. 

The SubscriberB, assignees of GEO. BFxOWN, offer for sale 

-A. FARM OF 305 ACRES. 

All the buildings on said farm are of modern style, and in tip¬ 
top order — the barn aloue costing over $3,000, 8atd Farm lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO CO., 

Two and a half miles south west of Oaks' Corners; haa been 
under a well-directed system of improvement for several years, 
and ia thoroughly umierdralned. The desirableness of loca¬ 
tion, convenience and durability of buildings, qiiaiity of soil, 
high state of cultivation, all combine to make it 

ONE OF THE MOST OKHIHARLK FARMS 

Ever offered for sale. Said Farm will be sold at a bargaiD. 
Possession given at. any time A part, of the purchase money 
can remain on thu Farm. Also, with or without the Form, 

350 Well-brod Spanish Merino Sheep and Latnbs, 

Which, for quality, quantity and evenness nf fleece, ain't be 
beat together with all of the Stock, Teams, Fanning) Utensils 
and Tools Fiji further p(U'tit;ulafp inquire of 

WM. JOHNSON or GEORGE C. MOORE, 

642-13t of Genova. N Y. 


| OOK HERE! 

HISTOBY OF THE REBELLION, 

Containing 44 Illustrations of the War— 26 cents. 

LGTTKK WHITER, Dream Book. Fortune Teller, and 
Songster, all in one bonk, BOD pages, bound in cloth—26cents. 

GAMBLERS) TRICKS WITH CAROS exposed and ex¬ 
plained. also, how to tall any card by the back of it, 20 illus¬ 
trations —28 cants. 

THE GREAT WAR MAP —Showing whorealtthebaHles 
have been fought, and t.be present positiooRof our armies. This 
is the largest and best Map yet issued — 26 cents. 

UNION STATION FRY PACKAGES, Nos. I, 2, 3 and 4.— 
There packages are warranted hi contain mure and a better 
quality of articles, than any other packages in the United 
.States; each package is different -25-cents a package, 

UNION ENVELOP PACKAGES. Nos. |, 2, 3, and 4. 'Hione 
packages each contain 100 different L'uioo envelopes, makiog 
fop dllreront ones in the 4 packages-25 cts a package 
l y Any book, be . named above, will he sent postage paid, 
on receipt of price any 3 for 60 cents; Id for $1; 2 i for $2; or 36 
for $3. Anv article that docs oot give -oitl,-faction, or that my 
agents':antiot sel). cap In- returned and the money will be re¬ 
funded. Agents are making 9100 :t month selling them. 
Address J O WANTON, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EVEBY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 

Portaiilk Pnrtm.vci Okfioks for the Array and Navy, Dru; 
gists, and Business Men generally Send for a circular. 

ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 

31 Park Row (under Lovejoy’s Hotel), New York. 


A GENTS WANTKI t —To introduce the LITTLE 
GIANT SEWING MACHINE—mice only $19, Hemmer, 
Gauge, Screw driver, and extra needles. Will give a liberal sal¬ 
ary or large commission A few counties in New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisronsin, and Iowa 
to be supplied. Address soon, with stamp, for terms, 

641-4t T 8. PAG®, General Agent, Toledo, Ohio. 


F itKSH cows iron SALE.-Eight or ten 
good Cows, principally grade Short-horns, for sale cheap. 
Apply to ALBERT PARK, Canisteo, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Q.EOCERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c, 

IVE_ J - . UVEOISTROE, 

WHOLESALE A.VD RETAIL 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

IK) Du it kilo Street, H.oeliesr.**r, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timo thy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, kc I t" Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. (640 


A’jsr qufutrjBu —VjB»' st ti st tu must 


As a new Quarter of the Rural commenced with 
April, Now ra the TtMK to Subscribe! Agents 
and friendly Subscribers are requested to present the 
claims and merits of the paper to their neighbors . 
Every addition to our list will aid in maintaining the 
interest and value of the Ruka l during these times 
that test the purses of publishers. We aim high, and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of our 
motto , “Excbj-stor,’’ at all times. A few thousand 
Nero Subscribers this month , wiU enable us to furnish 
a better paper through the year than we could other¬ 
wise afford. 

|«r We can still furnish back numbers from Jan- 


gftTJIERS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


Very Respectfully, 

0. A LIEBIG, Ph. D. 

RFiODF.S' IS THK MOST CONCK.VTKAT1CD MANURE OVFKRKD 
IS THE JIAKKKT, BKqOTUIVO LK88 PEK AUKK TO PRODUCE A 
CROP, BEING A PERMANENT FMPROVER OF TlltC LAND. This P0- 
siiiou sustained by evidence enhtuxl to the highest conjldence. 

DIRECTIONS F4IK USING 

RHODES’ SUPER PHOSPHATE. 

An application of 100 to 200 foe. per acre of this Standard Ma¬ 
nure, will ftirnlBh sufficient soluble Phosphoric Acid (the indis¬ 
pensable nutriment of plants) Cor any crop. 

RHODES' MANURE being prepare*! for immediate applica¬ 
tion, cau be used either broatlcast, or in the hill or drill,—in no 
instance to be plowed under 

When agriculturists learn the true value of this standard Ma¬ 
nure, they will not suffer themselves to be without a supply, as 
iu case ol' re-plan ting or backward growth, this Manure, applied 
an top-dressing, produces speedy gTowth. This Manure docs 
not fire. 

Agriculturist* and dealers cau procure supplies of 
b. m. i;hoi)ks ,fe co., 

Office and Warehouse, 82 South Street, 

Bowly's Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
also op 

HENRY E. MO RING, 

General Agent for New York and New England, 

97 Pearl Street, near Hanover Square, 

644] NEW YORK, [4t 


HIE HOME COMFORT COOK STOVE—One 

. of the best Stoves now in use. Sole agents, 

!9-5t] KLEIN k DUTHE, 72 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 


| ROCHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS, 
* ^ GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A For.sath ic Co keep constantly on hand a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices 
SdiJ - All work warranted 

Address E. A. FORSYTH k CO., Rochester, N. Y.. 

636- 26 too Old Stand of Duryee & Forsyth. 

Ifir See illustrated advertisement in Rural of March 29. 


uary, so thut those desiring it may have the complete 
volume , or subscriptions can commence now. 


OHM 


iSMaffliii 

j.MttLSP. 

[card camkra J 

Mr. G. W. SQL IKRS, a Dugum reotypist and Photographer 
of sixteen years experience, formerly ot New York, would 
respectfully inform his friends, and the public generally, that 
be has purchased the well known WlllTNEY ROOMS, located 
as above, where he promises to furnish all kinds of Pictures 
known in the art, as good as the best aud at war prices. (644-eo 


F.xtua Skkd Premiums.— During the past month we have 
mailed choice collections of imported Flower Seeds to over 
three hundred Rubai. Agents; and collections of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds to two hundred With few exceptions 
these collections have been sept In addition to other premiums, 
or to persons w ho were not entitled to any premium by our 
offers. They are, therefore, extra and gratis—and sent with¬ 
out notice or promise, as a recognition of the kindness and 
efforts of friends of the Rural, if any friends who onglit to 
he thus recognized have failed to receive packages, we will 
forward on notification. 


RUSSELL’S 

SCREW POWER 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 


Not u Coy in the Machine! 

Friction Rollers upon the inner face of the drive wheel pass 
up the fiange of a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to the pitman-crank, with least possible fric¬ 
tion. Pxrxkct in its Work, and most simple and durable in 
its construction. 

Tlie Light*‘tst Draft 
Mower and Reaper in the World Semi for circulars. 

Manufactured by RUSSELL k TREMAIN, 

641-I3t Manlius, N. Y. 


EL E JVC ITJ IN/I WATER PIPE 
Made by Wycoff’s Patent Boring Machine. 


Banded and Tested, and Warranted to bear any required 

head or Water. The Cheapest and Best in use for 
Carrying Water to Barlroad Tanks: for Distilleries. 

Breweries. Bteam Pipes; for Chain Bump Tubing: 
for Carrying Water from Springs to Dry Fields 
and Farm Buildings, and for Water 
Courses of every dascriptton, 

Titis pipe is made of pine timber, in sections 8 feet long, con¬ 
nected by a socket or square shoulder joint, perfectly fitted by 
machinery, so as to be water tight. The size of the timber de¬ 
pends upon the size of the bore. The smaller the timber the 
more perfectly it becomes saturated, which is the chief cause 
of its wonderful durability. 

The most common size for ordinary use is Da inch bore. 
This is usually made nf scantling 8>i inches square, which is 
sufficiently strong to boar any reasonable head. We can fur¬ 
nish any amount of testimonials and references as to its prac¬ 
tical value, but will simply give a few, as follows: 

I have in use between two and three thousand feet, and con 
it the cheapcnt form ofaquoduct that hna becu 
to the public., both for capacity and etHcioncY. If well laid, 1 
think itqoito as durable ae iron or lead. T, C PETERS 

Darien, N. Y 

I am entirely satislied with the working of the wooden water 
pipe, and cheerfully recommend it to auy one desiring a good, 
cheap water course, whirh is durable, easily laid down, and will 
deliver the water at the lower cud just as dear and pure as it is 
at the fountain. LEVI Bl.AJvESLEE 

Paris, N. Y. 

I am satisfied that it is'the cheapest, best, and most durable 
water pipe in use. I. H. SUTHERLAND. 

i’ittafonl, N. Y. 

I then put on the entire power of the wheel, which I am sat¬ 
isfied was equal to a head of water of more than three hundred 
feet on the pipe, ami let it run all night, without bursting 

Elmira, September 3d, 1869 ANSON 0. ELY. 

There is another ad van lugo besides cheapness in wooden 
pipes It is tho ease with which they are tapped whenever aud 
wherever a branch is to be taken off, and they are easily re¬ 
paired. VVe hope that not only villages, but formers, wherever 
a spring exists about the homestead, will avail themxclve., of its 
benefit*. In case of the sale of the farm it would pay ten times 
its cost, ami tt would be worth still more to the owner, as it 
would pay its cost every year.—Veto fork Tribme 

ITe have In our office a pieca of wooden pipe, which is said to 
have been In use 42 years. So perfect is the preservation of the 
piece that the splintery roughness produced by the saw when 
it was made, remains entirely undisturbed. It Is really a curi¬ 
osity of great Interest. The evidence which it gives of the value 
of wooden water pipe cannot be 'Usputed, - litmira Advertiser. 

This pipe is regarded, wherever it has been used, as the best 
that can be made for the purpose. It is cheap, durable, and 
not liable to get out of order. Wood is the most pure and 
wholesome material which can be used to convey water, and 
in this respect this pipe is entirely free from objection. It 
is now only about six years since its first introduction. Ai made 
by machinery, and it is rapidly taking the place of all other 
kinds. 

The following is a list of prices for ordinary pipe, banded and 
tested, and warranted perfect. If the pipe is to be submitted to 
an extraordinary pressure, the price will vary according to cir. 
cumstances , and for this purpose, all orders should state tho 
number of feet head under which the pipe is to be used: 

f-i inch bore, Shi inches square. 4 cents per foot. 


PATENTED FEB. 26, 1861. 

This Machine took tho first premium at the Michigan State 
Fair of I860 and 1861. Its principal advantages are as follows ; 
1st. It make* perfect tile (See testimonial of Bou. J, li, Ki.ip- 
fart.) The several proprietors guarantee that every Machine 
they sell slralI make tile equally .v, good as the specimens re¬ 
ferred to. 2d. A great saving is effected in the baking of the 
tiles, ,u they are not so liable to crack during the process as 
tile3 made by other Machines. This is owing to their compact¬ 
ness, being entirely free from air cells. 3d. The tiles are so 
firm that they are taken from the rack by hand, without mar¬ 
ring or bending them 4t!i The tiles are much stronger; hence 
they will bear transportation and the action of frost and water 
better than tiles made by other Machines. 6th. The tiles are 
cut at right angles raid of equal length, as they Issue from the 
funnels, by a simple device which is sold with the Machine. 6th. 
The Machine separates the stone from the clay 7th. The mo¬ 
tions are rotary and regular; hence no unusualatrain is brought 
tlpou any part of the Machine, as in tho case with ail Machines 
in which the pressure is produced by the action of plungers. 
8th. Tire working parts are protected from contact with the 
clay. Those parts most liable to wear, can be changed at a 
trifling expense. The spiral part ia cast with a chamber run¬ 
ning through the center The steel shaft passes through this 
chamber, and the spiral part is fastened to the shaft by a pin- 
It grinds the clay and makes tiles at. the same time. 

Testimonials. 

Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 13, 1861. 

V SPAi.nn»0 — Dear Sir With regard to the Tile on exhibi¬ 
tion at the Ohio State Fair, purporting to have been made by 
TIFFANY'S DRAIN TILE MACHINE, it affords me pleasure 
to state that they arc beyond a doubt the best Tile I have ever 
seen, and are the beet I. know of, except the glass Tile used iu 
some places iu Germany. What I e-q/ecially mean by best is 
that they wiT conduct water more rapidly, and with !•-** possi¬ 
bility of clogging or being obstructed The superiority of Tiff¬ 
any’s Tile over any other that 1 have ever seen ia the fact that 
they are very smooth on the inside, aud this ia really the main 
poiut to be attained in the making A rough Inner surface col¬ 
lects and retains detritus, which eventually gtogs and stops the 
ordinary Tile. Yours truly, 

JOHN II KLIPPART, 

Cor. Sec. Ohio Suita Board of Agriculture. 

W* hayo made over 450,000 Tiles with ITEFANY'S TfLE MA¬ 
CHINES, aod take pleasure in stating that it i* superior ta all 
others in use. With two horses, it is capable of making 1,1)00 
Tiles per hour. Thai Machine world very stiff clay, and the 
Tiles are so firm and compact thxt thev are more enxil y handled, 
keep their shape better, ami are not so liable tocrackinthe kilo 
as Tiles made by other Machines. H At P SWORD, 

Brick and Tile makers, Adrian, Michigan. 

Fkkh Pnxss Rki-oht or Mich, Statk Fair, Skpt 26th, 1861 .— 
TIFFANY'S TILE MACHINE, which grinds the clay and 
presses the Tile at the same time, was nut in operation and was 
universally commended. It is a valuable Machine 

Warkkr, Ohio. 

I like the Tile made by TIFFANY'S TILE MACHINE better 
than any I have ever seen, and hare recommended the Machine 
to tho man who makes Tile here. II B PERKINS, 

Mem. Ohio Skate Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. Gbo. S. TiKK.V-SY—-D ear Sir: It afford:;me.much pleasure 
to have un opportunity of expressing my approbation of your 
Tilo Machine For conyfoetnes*, durability and efficiency ia 
performing its work. TIFFANYS TILE MACHINE ha* no su¬ 
perior. It needs only to be seen to be. appreciated 

Vary respectfully. J S. TIBB1TTS. 

Mtcn. Expositor Reports or Statb Fair, IS61.—H. Brewer 
of Tecuraseh, exhibits TIFFAN Y'S TILE MACHINE, which 
will pay to see in operation It must prove a very useful and 
profitable Machine 

Kuan Notes, Sept. 21, 1 S 61 
hit the mark. 

07“ Prices of Machines. $150 and $300—two sizes. Direct all 
orders for Machines and applications for Right* in the State of 
Michigan, to H. BREWER. Tecuna-eh, Mich.; in all the remain¬ 
ing States and Territories to 

V. scalding, Toledo, Ohio. 


E STEAM ENGINES 

MANUFACTURED BY 

\\ oor> aV co.. 


ctopodin,.-$4.IW 

AllcnN Am. Farm Rook.. I.DO 
Allen's Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animals.0,75 

Allen's Rural Architecture 1.25 

Allen on the Grape.1,09 

Am Architect, or Plana for 

Country Dwollings.6.0) 

American Florist'S Guide. 0.73 

Barry's Fruit Garden.1.25 

Blake's Fanner at Home,. 1.25 
Boussingault'sRural Econ¬ 
omy. 1.25 

Bright On Grape Culture, 

2d edition. 40 

Browne'H Bird Fancier.... £0 
Browne's Poultry' Yard... 1 Off 
Do. Field Book of Monuresl 25 
Bridiremao's Gttrd. Asa't.. ISO 

Do. Florist’s Guide. 60 

Do. Kitchen Gardener's In¬ 
structor . fiff 

Do. Fruit Unit Manual .. 00 

Breck's Book ofFlowerS.. 1 00 

Buist's Flower Garden_1.26 

Do. Family Kitchen Gard. 75 
Chemical Field Lectures. 1.00 
Chinese Sugar Caue aud 

Sugar Making. 25 

Chorltoa's Grape Grower's 

Guide. SO 

Cobbett's Am. (lardonor.. So 
Cottage and Farm Boo- 

Keeper. 60 

Cole's Am. Fruit Book_ 80 

Do. Am. Veterinarian .... 50 

Dodd's Modern Horse Doc. l.no 
Do, Am- Cattle Doctor.... 1 00 
Do. Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology ofthe Horse... 2.0(l 

Do. colored plates.LUO 

Dana's Muck Manual,._LOO 

Do. Prize Essay on Manu res 25 
Darlington's Weeda and 

Useful Plants. 1.50 

Davy's Devon Herd Book. 1.00 
Domestic and Ornamental 

Poultry . LOO 

Do. colored plates.2,00 

Downing's Fruiia and Fruit 

Trees . 1.75 

Downing’s [.andscape Gar¬ 
dening . 860 

Do. Rural Essays.S.00 

Eastwood's Cranberry Cul¬ 
ture...^,. td 

Elliott’s West Fruit flookfl..25 
Every Lady her own Flow¬ 
er Gardener. 50 

Family Doctor by Prot H. 

S. Taylor. .1.25 

F#rm Drainage, (11 F, 

French).I 00 

Fessenden's Farmer and 

Gardener... 1.28 

Do. Am. Kitchen Garden. 60 

Field's Pear Culture.1.00 

Fish Culture...1.00 

Flint on Grasses.L25 

Guenon on Milch Cows... CO 
Herbert to Horse-Keepers 1.25 
Hooper's Dog & Gun, paper !5 

Do. do. doth. fr) 

Hough’s Farm Record. .. RIM 
Hyde's Chinese Sugar Cane 25 
Kidder's Guide to Apiarian 


"Eaton. Madisow Co., IV. \ r . 

Tins undersigned having been engaged in building Steam En¬ 
gines a number nf years, have been constantly receiving inqui¬ 
ries with reference to Engines of small capacity, that would 
answer for propelling a small amount of machinery with a little 
oxocnwi, and with this in view we have just invented, and have 
in operation, an Engine which wiqthink will fully meet the de¬ 
mand. The one we have In operation Is a 

TWO-1IOHNE 1 ><»WER, 

to which we wish to call the attention of the public. For 
Cheese-making, Threshing Grain, Cutting Feed. Churning, Saw¬ 
ing Wood, Turning Grind Stone, Heating Water for either out¬ 
door or in-door purposes, it Lx admirable adnptcd. it would be 
found equally otfieient for running a Printing Press, Turning 
Lathe, Fan Bel lows, Drilling Marhinn, and many other things 
requiring a light power We think the Simplicity and 

CHEAPNESS COMBINED 

iu this machine will commend It to the favorable, notice of ull. 
Persons wanting a small power can purchase of us an Engine 
and Boiler at a le^s COst than « e hav-- formerly h.v.n able to sell 
a Boiler of the same capacity, tho Cash Price being only 

One Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars, 

at our shop. All who anticipate procuring a propelling power, 
are respectfully invited to give us a call. 

'ty We manufacture, beside the above. Portablk and Sta¬ 
tion-art Emunk.x of all sizes, aud with all the latest improve- 
v A. N. WOOD St GO. 

Eaton, N. Y., April, 1862. 639-4t 


. fitKafWc 
. 70(a!75e 
. I«ql22 

. lOfoTO 
I8.04Xoii2.00 
.12.0tXuil4.00 
— Globe. 


THK CATTLE MARKETS, 

NEW YORK, May 8 .—The current prices foi 
ail the markets are as follows; 

„ BKKK CATTLK. 

First quality.$ cwt f 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality.. 

Inferior quality^. 

COWS A.VD GALVH3. 

First quality,.... 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality.. 

Inferior quality. 

YBAL CALVKH. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality-,. 

Inferior quality. 

_ . 8KBKP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality,. 

Ordinary,...'..j. 4,24fd)6,(X) 

Comnion....{ 3,«Kn'4.00 

krfeuor. 3,00(il3,60 

Corn-fed, C . SKfa^c 

q,n d r'. llKht ... 2 V63 o 

CAMUJiiTHlE, Max’ 7, — At market, 278 Cattle, about 260 
Beeves, and 28 Stores, consisting of Working Oxeu. Cows, and 
one, two and three yean* old. 

iU rkkt Hkef Extra (including nothing but the best large 
On °*W> fb -MASO. find, quality, $ 6 . 00 @ 0 . 00 ; second 

UOri$5, 750 ’ 0 . 00 ; third iio, $3,00(,r 0.00; ordinary, $-yi-. 

Workixu OXKN, ^ pair -$&>a 16 * 1 . 

Cows AND Calyk.x — $ 28 . $36(017 

Stores - Yearlings, $ -(a) —; Two yearn old. $ 18 @ 19 ; Three 


.$45.00@50,00 
4ff,OKaVf6,OI) 
. 3ff,l>Xn|36,<W 
26,IXXji!2»,00 


Pit 5 (<MX<5 

. 4.ti@5 

. 3S§H 

. JijfSSX 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT 

-ft- INVENTION, 

BY DOUGLAS BLY, WI. D. 

By frequent dissections Dr. Bly has 
succeeded in embodying the principles of 
the natural leg lu an artificial one. and in 
giving it lateral, or side motion, at the 
ankle, the Mime aa the natural one. By 
so doing he has produced the most com¬ 
plete and successful iuveiltionevor attain¬ 
ed in artificial leg,. 


Richardson on the Horae 25 
Richardson on the'.Pesta of 

the Farm... 25 

Do. Domestic Fowls.. 25 

Do. on the Hog. 25 

Do. od the Honey Bee.... 25 

Do. on the Doe... 25 

Reemelin'a Vine-dresnera 

Manual. 60 

Saxton's Rural Hand Books, 
bound in 4 Series... each, 1.25 

Shepherd's Own Book._2.00 

Stray Leaves from the Book 

of Nature. 1.00 

Stephens’ Book ofthe Farm 

2 vols.i00 

SNjlirul Housewife. 25 

skinner's Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture .. 25 

Smith's Landscape Gar- 


" *“ A pamphlet containing full description 

and illustrations can be had without chnrwe. hv iiddren«ing 
DOUGLAS BLY, M l>.. 

637-eo-tf Rochester, N. Y.; or, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a™?!!??' M * v A-At market. 800 Beef Cattle, 95 
'^es ^gi sheep and Lambs, 1.100 Swine. 
bkw Cattle—P rices, extra. $6,75>aX>,00; first quality, $6,5003 


bi*), second do. $6,u>an.ffo, third do, *1,00(^6,50. 

° TE -'< T.H JI20f 3 H35. 

1 MU-CU Lowy — $4fi,'a .VJ; common, $20^21 

A kal Calves - $a.iw,,k 


1622 . , ,V , ~ jn.iwiaio. 

fd, to ifrfiw WsdOj Two years old, $19@21; Three years 

¥> »>- Tallow—efoieiio. 

*r.«x52,p0 each. Calf Skim,-8ri9c W lb. 

*2? Lam Be — $2 60 fi»S,.W; extra, $f.00@5.00 
Mures,ja-hoioaule, 3'i®4.?ic., retail, c. Spring 

I r. L * SA ^ '’> May 12 —Bkkykr -The receiuta are Hgain heavy, 
t .were 8.610, while this week they 
more than then. The market is mod- 
1 T'-y lvc r ; As is generally the caju when the receii>te are 
nTvVaIl Raa ^i> uwu held back, leaving the market to 
.,1! , v , or K'N ratiafieil that tlu-vo would be plenty left for them 


Larger sizes, up to 14 inches, can be furniaed to order. 

Great care will b« taken to use none but the best material, 
and the price is so low us to admit of no discount. The terms 
are cash on delivery at the Factory, 

The factory is located at Touawauda, Erie County-, N. Y., but 
all inquiries, orders and remittances should be directed to the 
undersigned, at No. lot) Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y.. May. 1802. I. 8. ROBBIE. 

F S.—The small size, (t-a inch bore, 3‘ s inches square, with¬ 
out banding and testing,) is the best tubing in use for chain 
pumps, which we sell at wholesale at cents per foot, andean 
be found at most hardware stores at retail at five to six cents 
per foot. I S. H. 


TIFFANY'S MACHLVE haa 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., May 6th, of consumption, WILLIAM E 
EI.LWANGER, aged 39 years, brother of Gso. Ellwangkr, of 
this city. 
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save them from the temptation of frequenting doubt¬ 
ful places for amusement, by supplying them with 
better pleasures at home. Many things which I 
considered improper, or at least frivolous, I encour¬ 
age now. because I find my sons desire them, and I 
prefer that they may gratify their desire at home, 
and in their mother's presence, where nothing that 
is wrong will come, and where amusements which 
under some circumstances may be objectionable 
lose all their venom, and become innocent and even 
elevating. I have found that the danger is more in 
the concomitants of many amusements than in the 
amusements themselves; that many things which 
will injure a young man in a club, or among evil 
asssciates, are harmless when engaged in with the 
surroundings of a home. As long as children are 
children, they will crave amusement, and no rea¬ 
soning can convince them that it is wrong to 
gratify their desire. When they hear certain things 
denounced as sinful by those whose opinion they 
hold in reverence, and are tempted, by the example 
Of others who defend them, to disobey their parent's 
wish, and participate in them, a long downward 
step is taken; parental authority and parental opin¬ 
ions are held in less reverence: the home that 
ostracises these amusements becomes a dull and 
tiresome place: and in secret places, among com¬ 
panions, they seek for them, until at length con¬ 
science is seared, filial feeling overcome, and parents 
are compelled to sigh over the lost affections and 
confidence of their children. 

ft I have endeavored,” said this father. “ to join 
with my boys, and be a boy with them in their 
pleasures. And 1 do believe there is no companion 
they are merrier with, and delight in. more than the 
old boy. If I think a place of amusement is inno¬ 
cent, and will please them, out we go some evening, 
mother, boys, girls and father, and enjoy the world 
all the more because we are together and do not go 
too often. 

“ But we don't care to he out from home much. 
We have a way among ourselves ot keeping up a 
kind of reading society, and we are apt to get so 
engaged in the hook we are reading, that we feel 
little like leaving it. We take great care to find load¬ 
able books — good novels, works of travel, essays, 
good biographies of good men, and the like; then 
we read them aloud in the evening, when we are all 
at home from school or store, each taking a turn at 
the reading. It always looks to me a pretty pic¬ 
ture— mother and the girls sewing at ihe table, 
Tom reading aloud from ‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days,’ (a great book with us,) and myself in dress¬ 
ing gown and dippers at the fire, and Fred and 
Willie near at hand. We are all listening eagerly 
to the history of the sturdy Tom. Fred is feeling 
ol the muscles of his arm. wondering how it would 
compare with that, of the young Rubian. And we 
are all, to my thinking, a happy, comfortable family. 

‘‘At half-past uiue o’clock I suggest that the time 
is up; but. Tom begs to be allowed to finish his 
chapter, and, nothing loath myself. I assent. In a 
few minutes 1 have my big Bible on my knees, and 
my spectacles out, and am reading the fifteenth 
chapter of John, u 1 am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman.” We sing our evening 
hymn. To-night I start the good old evening hymn: 

* Glory to Thee, iny God. this night, 

For all the blessings of the light.’ 

“ We kneel together in prayer lo the Father of all; 
and then the children are off to bed, and two happy 
people, my wife and myself, are left to thank God 
for the many blessings He has granted us.” 

1 left this man, with many thoughts and some 
self-condemnation, determined that day to see what 
I could do to make another delighted family circle. 

I have begun, and so great has been my success and 
so abundant rny reward in a joyous heart and a 
cheerful, trusting family, that I would some others 
might know and try the same.— A r . 7. Chronicle. 


Wifocrtiscuimts 


I1Y EDNA DEAN I'KOCTOR. 


Mother Earth ! arc the heroes dead i 
Do they thrill the heart Of the years no more ? 
Are the gleaming mows and the puppies red 
All that is left of the brave of \ ore ? 

Are there none to fight as Theseus fought 
Ear in the young world's misty dawn ? 

Or to teach as the mild eyed Nestor taught,— 
Mother Earth ! are the heroes gone ? 

Gone f in a grander form they rise ; 

Dead ? we ran clasp their hands in ours, 

And light out path by their shining eyes 
And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers 
Whenever a noble deed is done, 

Tin the pulse of a hero’s heart is stirred; 

Where right has ever a triumph won, 

There are the heroes’ voices heard. 

Their armor rings On a nobler field 
Than the Greek and the Trojan fiercely trod, 

For freedom's sword is the blade they wield, 

And the light above is the smile of God. 

So, in liis isle of calm delight, 

Jason may sleep the years away, 

For the heroes live and the sky is bright. 

And the world is a braver world to-day. 


( ’ Q W I 3NT C3r cfc O O. * ^ 

STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, 

FOR FARMS. PLANTATIONS, SCHOOL-HORSES. & c 

These Bells being an alloy of Cast Steel, giro out a more. shar 

clear and much more sonorous sound, and are of much.stron !> 
er metal than others in the market 


WAR WIT. 


A rebel lady in Nashville asked one of our sol¬ 
diers how far the line of the Union army extended. 
He answered, “It run’s up to the North Pole, 
madam, and when I left there, two more regiments 
were trying to get ini” 

Wk have heard of several regiments of “ picked 
men,” lately. They must be fowl fellows to need 
picking. An incorrigible old bachelor says it. is a 
misprint, and should be “ pecked men.” He says it 
means they were all married, i. e.. “hen-pecked.” 
Another wretch at my elbow says, “the Govern¬ 
ment might have all picked men if they would allow 
one or two more sutlers and contractors to each 
regiment.” 

Ax EcursK.— The Confederate Almanac for 1802, 
published by Rev. Doctor Summers at the Southern 
Methodist Publishing House, announces an u eclipse 
of ihe Sun visible over the Confederate States!” 
Whereupon ihe Nashville (Tenn.) Union remarks: 
“ And now. ob gifted spiritual prognosticator of 
celestial mysteries, vouchsafe to announce that there 
will be a total edipse of the Confederate States, visi¬ 
ble over all creation?' 

Pretty Good.—A Virginia paper says that 
among the excuses offered lor exemptions from ser¬ 
vice in the rebel army, some are extremely ludi¬ 
crous. In Smyth county, one man, in enrolling 
himself, wrote opposite his name, “one leg too 
short.” The next man that came in, noticing the 
excuse, and deeming it pretty good, thought he 
would make his better, and wrote opposite his 
name — “ both legs too short!” 

The history of many a recent battle-field shows 
the importance of long legs in the rebel service. 


No. 1, Diameter 15 inches,.- Price, $6 

No. 2, Diameter 16 inches,..Price, $7 

No. 3, Diameter 18 inches,..-.Price, $8 

No. 4, Diameter 20 inches,.Priced ,?9 

C3" Larger Sizes for Churches Made to Order, 

,, „ „ Near Geneva, N. Y., 25th March 

Messrs. CowWi * Dp.- Gents.-] have got On- HelUuiuUt 
m-t, ami I assure you its tone is superior to many Chinvl, toil, 
—it ran lie beard lor miles. I onl y regret that [ had not such* 
one 40 years ago. „ , , v „ ,, ? , u an jramc . nsf , l ” r h ^ 

t.n.e and labor to my family m railing the men to their moils 
from a distance I moat cheerfully recommend them to all far 
mere, not only to cal) thol.-lp to their meals, hut also j, 

Uf!! 1 " 1, fH cy C ’T' 1,0 ,,0 ?, Td all. over the surround,W 
country. The one I have ih volir No 4 fire. 

Permitme to speak a good’wortl for'vour Pumps. Thev are „„ 
invaluable improvement ntttn the bid log pump, which ccot" 
more to begin with, ami they were continually outof order f 
have never how, troubled with y ours being out of repair at. 
though they have been in use for manv-years. Indeed they 
areal! I could ask. Kespcclfiillv vouc=. r 

JOHN JOHNSTON, near Geneva, Nj Y. 
We also make six rm-s of improved Hydraulic Ran, s , Wind- 
.Mill Rumps, Farm Pumps, light Horse Powers, Garden and 
Green House Engines, Arc. Goods sent everywhere. 

Address all letters for Bells, Pumps, &c.. to 
63Seolf COWING A CO., Senccn Fulls, N. y. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE NOVEL, 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE 


“ Well, there,” muttered Mrs. Lee. in a some¬ 
what petulant tone, as she laid down her babe, 
“thank fortune, the last one is abed and asleep. 
Now for a little comfort.” 

Carefully drawing the blankets around the tiny 
form, she rested one hand for a lew moments upon 
the gently heaving breast, stirred the cradle with 
the other, singing the while a low lullaby. Assured 
from its soft breathing and quiet limbs that it was 
indeed asleep, she turned from it quickly, drew her 
low rocker to the stand, picked up the light, and 
took from underneath a miscellaneous pile in her 
work-basket, an uncut novel. 

“ What a beautiful title,” said she, all traces of 
weariness vanishing with electric rapidity from her 
countenance. As her eyes glanced over its pages, 
the dull look they had woru all day disappeared, 
and the light of anticipated joy Hashed in its stead. 
“ I know that I shall be pleased with it; J feel that 
it will be interesting," continued she. “What 
charming names the author has chosen. None of 
your Johns and Hannahs, your Roberts and Mar¬ 
garets—oh no! here is noble ltodorigo, poetic Clar¬ 
ence, sweet Florida, saintly Tberese—why. there is 
not an ordinary name in the hook. The writer must 
be one of unusual taste!” 

Having hastily cut the leaves, she shaded her 
brow with one hand, grasped the charming book 
with the other, as though it were polished gold and 
she a miser, and commenced, in the phrase of en¬ 
thusiastic novel readers, to devour the pages. 
Rapidly did her eyes run over the first chapter. 
But then—she turned her head with a quick, 
impatient movement. Did she not hear a noise in 
the cradle? Yes, a little hand was lilted from 
beneath the cover. 

“ Too bad, loo bad; he'll be awake all the evening 
now;” and she glided with a noiseless step to the 
child’s side. But the eyelids were still closed— the 
measured breath of slumber stole gently from the 
half-parted lips, and the offending hand rested in 
quiet beauty upon the soft cheek. 

It was a fair, sweet babe, whose little heart had 
throbbed but one short summer. As it lay there, 
the spell of sinless sleep upon his brow, it seemed 
the type of all things pure and blest. Eden, with 
all its loveliness, never charmed the gaze of Eve 
with such a picture, The holier feelings of the 
mother’s breast were touched, as if by a hand from 
heaven. The angel began to trouble the deep wa¬ 
ters of her soul as she stood beside that cradle lied; 
and when, after a vigil of several moments, the child 
still sleeping, she bent her head and imprinted upon 
its lips the Idss of love, the healing wave flowed for 
an instant — then ebbed, for the novel was not yet 
read. 

Resuming her seat, Mrs. Lee again took her book. 
But the fiction seemed to have lost some of its fas¬ 
cination. For some time her glance vacillated be¬ 
tween its finely printed pages and her heaped up 
basket. She even put ou her thimble and threaded 
a needle. But a moonlight scene, where in a honey¬ 
suckle bower the noble lover draws a trembling 
girl to his bosom, and pours into her ears the lie- 
witching words of wild courtship, acted like magic on 
the reader’s mind, aud she became absorbed in the 
glowingpieture. The second and third chapters were 
soon perused, and she was entering with interest 
upon the fourth, when a sweet, voice from the trun¬ 
dle-bed called out. “Mother, mother, mother.” 

Her ear caught the sound, but it made no impres¬ 
sion upon her mind till.lt had been several times 
repeated: then turning quickly, in no very gentle 
voice she exclaimed, “ What do you want, Lizzie ! 

I thought you were asleep an hour ago.” 

“ I have been asleep, mother,” answered the 
daughter in a timid tone. “ 1 waked up because”— 

“ Because you were a naughty girl and wanted to 
plague me. Strange that I can’t have a minute’s 
comfort;” and going hastily to the bed she drew the 
clothes around the child and hade her shut her eyes 
aud go to sleep. 

“ I want a drink, mother; I can’t sleep I am so 
thirsty.” 

The mother looked around; there was neither 
pitcher nor glass in the room. 

“It’s always just so. I never forget to bring up 
wafer but you are Sure to want some. Why didn't 
you drink last night, when I had a whole pitcher 
full for you?” 

“I wasn't thirsty last night. Do please give me a 
drink and I'll go right to sleep.” 

“I am not going to run down stairs to-night; so 
just turn over and shut your eyes." And she sat 
down again lo her novel, leaving the thirsty child to 
its thoughts or dreams as the case might he. 

Lizzie, as she said, wanted a drink very much, 
and so she turned and tossed and tried to think ot 
everything but water, while that was all she could 
think of. 

“ If I only had one little swallow,” murmured she 
to herself; “ I guess I could get along till morning.” 
But she might as well have wanted a pailful; there 
was no prospect ol getting any. By and by she 
spied upon the stove hearth a tin cup. “ The baby’s 
milk!" said she- “ Perhaps that would he as good 
as water. I woDdor if mother would let me have 
it.” She looked toward the parent. She was ab- 
sorlied in her book; her very being seemed bound 
up in it. The child knew too much to disturb her. 
But perhaps she could get it without disturbing her 


Once a gentleman who had the marvelous gift of 
shaping a great many things out of orange peel 
was displaying his abilities at a dinner party before 
Theodore Hook and Tommy Hill, and succeded in 
counterfeiting a pig. to the admiration of the company. 
Hill tried the same feat, and after strewing the table 
with the peel of a dozen oranges, gave it up with the 
exclamation, “ Hattg the pig! I can't make one.’, 
“Nay. Hill,” exclaimed Hook, glancing at the mess 
on the table, “you have done more; instead of one 
pig you have made a litter.” 


[ A M E « TERRY JSz C O., 

HEALERS IS 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver PI a tod Ware. Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur- 
rnsluug Hardware of every description. 

AJ .SO, 

Manufacturers of KF.P7.IR l? WATER FILTERS, Refrigerator 
end Thermometers, ;md dealer in Tin, Copper. Zinc, Sheet Iron' 
Ate., Ac., 59 k 61 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. ' 


the guilty cause of all her trouble. A little fore¬ 
thought, a little self-denial, a little discipline of 
temper, and all hail been well. 

It was a long time ere she ventured to sit down 
and rock the children, and they did not soon close 
their eyes in sleep. They would start and scream, 
then draw back such long sighs that the tears which 
trembled in the mother’s eyes would flood her 
cheeks. 

When, at last, they rested in a sweet, calm slum¬ 
ber, she was at a loss how to put them down, to 
release her weary arms, without the risk of new 
confusion. There was no one whom she could call 
upon for aid. No one! Yes, there was the little 
trembling creature whose tender skin still smarted 
with the chastisement of an angry mother. 

“ Lizzie.'' called the mother, after a long while, in 
a very low, gentle tone. 

The child was quickly beside her. 

“ Bring your little chair, and sit down close to me 
and see if you can draw the baby on your lap with¬ 
out waking him.” 

Lizzie did as directed, and the babe was soou 
clasped to her heart, her lips breathing childish 
words of affection over its unconscious form. 

Very carefully did Mrs. Lee laydown her little 
Willie, and for some moments she sat, beside him, 
smoothing gently his fair brow, twining his golden 
locks around her lingers, and pressing the softest 
and sweetest of kisses upon his still lips. Then, 
going to Lizzie, she took from her arms the sleeping 
babe, and placing it in the cradle, bent over it, 
whispering the fondest terms of endearment. Sit¬ 
ting down beside it, she covered her face, and 
thought grew busy. By and by, Lizzie stole quietly 
to the chair, knelt beside it, and buried her head in 
her mother’s lap. Mrs. Lee’s hands toyed with, the 
soft brown curls that fell over it in such rich profu¬ 
sion, and several times pushed them off the fore¬ 
head, when the child felt the mute pressure of her 
lips. For some time both were silent. At length 
Lizzie looked timidly up, saying, in a touching 
voice. 

“I am so sorry, mother, I made you so much 
trouble. I'll try and never be thirsty again when 
you are reading.” 

The mother's heart started; she drew the child to 
her bosom, embraced if fondly, closely, as though 
she thought by pressure to still its painful throb- 
bings. Then bearing her to the bed. she sat her 
down, and hastily left the room. 

“ She soon returned, a glass of water in her hand. 
“ Thank you, mother," said Lizzie, when she had 
quenched her thirst, - you will have a good time to 
read now, for I shall go right to sleep.” 

With her eyes brimful of tears the mother bent 
over ber child and kissed her again and again. And 
Lizzie, feeling that she was quite forgiven, and not 
dreaming that she had been more sinned against 
than sinning, threw her arms around her parent’s 
neck and gave back kiss for kiss. Then, nestling 
on the warm pillow of her little brother, she closed 
her weary eyes and in a few minutes was sound 
asleep. For a long while the mother knelt beside 
the low couch, and when she rose and sat down 
again by the stand, she left the novel where she bad 
dropped it, but look from her basket an unfinished 
doll, and with rapid fingers plied her needle. It 
was long ere she placed her head upon her pillow. 
When she did. the doll, completed and neatly 
dressed, lay by the side of Lizzie; the novel, hall- 
read, upon the Lehigh in the stove, a handful ol' 
light ashes. 


NORTHROP, 

dealers in 

DRY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composer] of IT letters. 

.My 33, 17, 23, 3, 41, 13, 5 is one of the West Indies, 

My 12, 24, 39. 19, 5, 36 is a cape of South America. 

My 38, 20, 47, 42 is a river in Europe. 

My 29, 32, 6, 27 is a gulf of Asia. 

My 27, 14, 7. 45, 13, 2G is a bay of the United States. 

My 8, 5, 23, 35, 40 is a mountain in Africa. 

My 1, 17, 27, 31. 44 is a town of Michigan. 

My 12, 31, 42, 29, 45. 5 is a country of Asia. 

My 27, 5. 39, 9. 5 is an island in the Mediterranean. 

My 1,11 44, 27, 24, 21 is an island of South America. 

My 43, 81. 46. 32, 13 is a lake of the United States. 

My 15, 10, 44, 3, 26 is a river of Utah, 

My 37. 2S, 27, 7, 41, 39, 40, 21 is a lake of Utah. 

My 30, 4. 5. 27. 47, 29 is a river in England. 

My 16, 34, 24, 0, 2 is a sea of Asia. 

My 22. 18, 27. 7, 38,19, 20, 33 is a bay of California. 

My 25, 31, 29, 28. 46, 44, 28, 29 is a mountain of Europe. 
My whole is an old proverb. 

Brooklyn, N. Y_, 1862, Wm Ebwi.v Smalley 

Answer in two weeks. 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your DKES8 GOODS of 

Hutotoarci db NTortlarop 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DUESg SILKS of 

H'uto’barci cfc UNIortlirop 


IT WILL PAY- 

To bny your DOMESTICS of 

XIxx To To a, x* cl cfc DJortlirop 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


IT WILL PAY 


DROPS OP WISDOM, 


I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 13,12,11, 4, 23 are essential to every trade. 

My 1, 19, 3, 4. 25 is a relation. 

My 9. 7, 8, 24 is the same. 

My 5,14, IS, 21. 24 arc alike. 

My 17 ,15, 2 is what the Rebels and Federals both need. 

My 10, 6,10, 20 are the initials of a subscriber. 

My 8, 23. 22 moans a document. 

My whole has been a terror to the rebels within the last 
three months. 

Hemlock Lake, N. Y., 1862. H. Herbert H. 

Answer in two weeks. 


To buy your LINENS of 

IIxiToToard cfc NT ortlirop 


In whatever shape evil comes, we are apt to 
exclaim with Hamlet: “ Take any shape but that!” 

If you must form harsh judgments, form them of 
yourself, not others; and, in general, begin by 
attending to your own deficiencies first. 

Love one human being purely aud warmly, and 
you will love all. The heart in this heaven, like 
the wandering sun, sees nothing, from the dew drop 
to the ocean, but a mirror, which it warms and tills. 

The most successful people are those who have 
but one object and pursue it with great persistence. 
“The great art,” says Goethe, “is to judiciously 
limit and isolate one's Belli” 

Thoughts are the first-born, the blossoms of tho 
soul, the beginning of our strength, whether for 
good or evil; and they are the greatest evidences for 
or against a runn that can he. 

To judge of Christianity from the lives of ordi¬ 
nary, nominal Christians, is about as just as it 
would be to judge of tropic fruits and flowers from 
the produce which the same plants might bring 
forth in Iceland. 

“Temperance,” says Dr. Franklin, “puts coal on 
the (ire, meal in the barrel, flour in the tub, money 
in the purse, credit in the country, contentment in 
the house, clothes on the children, vigor in the body, 
intelligence in the brain, and spirit in the whole 
constitution,” 

Prosperity hath this property: It puffs up nar¬ 
row souls, makes them imagiue themselves high and 
mighty, and look down upon tho world with con¬ 
tempt; but a truly noble and resolved spirit appears 
greatest in distress, and then becomes more bright 
and conspicuous .—Flutarch. 

Suspicion is the palsy of the heart: fear is a 
chain of ice upon the tongue. Half words are 
worse than silence; aud either is death to conversa¬ 
tion. A man to lie genuine, to be himself must 
believe and be believed; must trust and be trusted. 
The scowl of a doubt quenches the charm of con¬ 
versation as quickly as the shadow of a hawk does 
the song of a bird. 

Some voices are not simply defensive, but offen¬ 
sive,—a perpetual assault and battery; but in every 
voice, should he a possible cut; and if we miss this 
metallic force and edge, it sounds doughy and 
insipidly soft. Every one has heard voices with a 
whole park of artillery in them, though they might 
not be loud, nor in any degree robbed of human 
sweetness. 

Of all mortal joys, the joy of action is the most 
intense; indeed, there is no other joy. And the 
higher the action, the intenser the joy. Lite is bless¬ 
edness. The life of the lower nature we call pleas¬ 
ure—the blessedness of (he bird and the butterfly. 
The life of the social nature we call happiness—the 
blessedness of the fortunate and successful. The life 
of the spiritual nature—activity in usefulness, oare, 
duty—we call joy.— 0. B. Frothingham. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

XX xx To To *x I’d cfc INTortlirop 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

IXxxToToixx’d cfc NT ortlirop 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


IT WILL PAY 


A machinist, in heating a circular plate of iron, observed 
tlmt its diameter was increasing uniformly at the rate of 1-300 
of an inch per second. At what rate is its surface increasing 
the moment when the diameter is exactly 3 inches. 

Gouverneur. St. Law Co., N. Y. Edwin A. Dodds. 

53f” Answer in two weeks. 


To buy your SPRING PRINTS of 

XIxxToTo^xr d cfc NT ortlirop 


We have just opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Garments, which aio very neat aud tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Gar¬ 
ments, either in Silk or Cloth, to order, 

HUBBARD A NORTHROP, 

638 Nos. 69 k 71 Stain Street, Rochester, N. Y 


Answer to Orthographical Enigma:—Fear God and keep 
His commandments. 

Answer to Anagrams of Mountains:—!, Sorato; 2, Chimbo¬ 
razo; 3, Ilinunalaya; 4, Popocatepetl; 5, Cantabrian; 6, Scan¬ 
dinavian; 7, Pyrenees; 8, Cordilleras; 9, Sierra-Morena; 10, 
Appeuines. 

Answer to Algebraical Problem:—Price of skates, 12 shil¬ 
lings; price of knife, 8 shillings. 


E mployment, a new enterprise.—T im Trank- 
tin Scwirto Machine Co. want a number of active Local and 
Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and expenses paid, or com¬ 
mission allowed Address, with Stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass, (Clip this ant for reference. ) 037-13t 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THK LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

JS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Luildiui's, Opposite the Court House, Buffalo Street. 


rpilE BEST ADY'EKTISIMi 

-L MEDIUM of its Class, is MOOPvE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
aud Family Newspaper iu America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at mice, TENS ok thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers. Horticulturists, &C-. and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial. A« the business 
season is at hand, .Vow is the Time for ail who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely aud profitably, to select, the best mediums- ami that 
tho above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers iu Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, tie., Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, i.aud and Insurance Companies, Agencies, ke., &c., 
in various parts of the country, can attest. 

I From the New York IMiily World. Teh. 15, 1802.] 
Moonr'e Hbhal New-Yorker comes to us freighted with 
its usual amount ofinformatton, valuable, unite fanners alone, 
but to ail who take an interest in the improvements of the 
times. Foryeara it. has maintained,an enviable position sea 
family new.-paper. and we are gratified to learn that its pros¬ 
pects were never better than they are at the present time. Wa 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take an 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matters, aud, we may 
add. to advertisers who define to reach the firming communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

[ From the New York Daily Times. ] 

Moore's Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and offers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
city who de-ire to reach those ructions, It is an aide and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved. 

[From the New York Daily Tribune.] 

We don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money. Mr. Moore charges 39 cents a line, 
aud his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don't koow 
the circulation of the Rprai. New-Yorker, hut we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it, 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year — To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club agent 
for $10; Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, aud one free, for $21 
Twenty, and one (ree, for $25: and any greater number at sam 
rate — only $1.26 per copy. Club papers directed to individual 
and sent to os many different Post-0fflo.es as desired As we pr< 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Province 
our Canadian agents and friends mnst add 12Ji cents per copy ’ 
the club rates of the Ru ral. The lowest price of copies sent 1 
Europe, &c., is $2.50—including postage. 

lyTss Legal Rate of Postage on the Rural Ne- 
Yorkek is only 3!a cents per q.uarter to any part of this StfC, 
(except Monroe county, whore it goes faee.) and 6hi cents to a.v 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at ie 
post-office where received. 

Change ok address — Subscribers wishing the add)-' 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, nist 
specify the old addr ess as well as the new to secure compliace- 
Direct to Rochester, N. Y —All persons having occJon 
to address the Rural New-Yorker will please direct to hch- 
ester, N Y. and not, as many do, to New York, AlWUfi 
Buffalo, &c. Money Letters intended for ns are frequaCv 
directed and mailed to the above places- Pleaee note. 


TO MAKE A HAPPY HOME 


I heard a father, the other day —a hale, happy 
man — praising his boys, four sturdy follows, who 
had escaped the dissipation and excitement, of a city 
life, and were now as fresh in heart, and as ruddy in 
face, as when they prattled about their mother’s 
knee. I had seen 'so much of parental sorrow over 
sons gone astray,corrupted physically and morally, 
that 1 ventured to ask my friend, the happy father, 
how it was that he had been able to suve his boys 
from the contamination of evil associations aud 
bad habits. 

“ The way is simple enough,” he said, “ neither 
original nor in any way remarkable. I keep my 
boys at home evenings, by making their home a 
pleasanter place than they can find elsewhere, I 
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made in the winter from the milk ef cows fed on 
parsnips, is Baid to be of as fine a color and as ex¬ 
cellent flavor as when the animals are feeding on 
the best pasture. 

We quote the following statements from the best 
English authority:—“ As parsnips contain six per 
cent, more mucilage than carrots, the difference may 
bo sufficient to account for the superior fattening, as 
well as butter-making quality of the parsnip. In 
the fattening of cattle the parsnip is found superior 
to the carrot, performing the business with as much 
expedition, and affording meat of exquisite flavor, 
and of a highly juicy quality; tho animals eat with 
much greediness. Itis reckoned that, thirty perches, 
where the crop is good, will fatten an ox three or 
four years old, in ordiuary store condition, in the 
course of three months. The parsnips are given in 
the proportion of about thirty pounds weight, morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night ; the large ones being split into 
three or four pieces, and a little hay supplied in the 
intervals of these periods. The result of experiment 
has shown, that not only in neat cattle, but in the 
fattening of hogs and poultry, the animals become 
fat much sooner, and are more healthy than when 
fed with any other root or vegetable; and that, 
besides, the meat is more sweet and delicious. The 
parsnip leaves being more bulky than those of 
carrots, may be mown off before taking the roots, 
and given to oxen, cows, or horses, by which they 
will be greedily eaten.” 

Now, if this is tho true character of the parsnip, 
and we are satisfied it is, from experience, we ask 
all of our farming friends if it has not been too long 
neglected? Another advantage for this country is 
that any portion of the crop not wanted for winter 
use may be allowed to remain in the ground during 
the winter, as they are not in the least injured by 
the frost. When (Jug, they should be stored in a cool 
place and be covered with earth. The parsnip 
delights in a rather light, deep, rich soil, though we 
have often grown good crops on a heavy clay, when 
dry and well pulverized. If manure is used it 
should be well decomposed. The carrot and pars¬ 
nip require similar cultivation; but as parsnips 
makeastronger growth when young, they are not as 
apt to be choked by weeds, or to suffer from a little 
neglect The plants are much more easily seen, so 
that weeding is less difficult. Be particular in ob¬ 
taining fresh seed, as very little of that two years 
old will grow. 

Among the Turnips the Ituta Bogus or Swedes 
are most desirable. Skirving's Improved Purple 
Top does exceedingly well in this State and Canada, 
and we know of one establishment here which has 
raised very large quantities, equal to the average of 
English Swedes. The appearance of the bulb and 
leaf are shown in the engraving. It is a good 


which, by their horizontal growth, form a thick cov¬ 
ering to the soil, thereby materially checking (he 
vigor of autumnal weeds.” This peculiarity of 
shape will be seen in the engraving, where both the 
leaves and bulb are seen in their natural condition; 
and by comparing the leaf of this turnip with that of 


It should be remembered that the season is back¬ 
ward, the ground wet and cold in most localities; 
and then the fate of the good woman’s seeds will be 
apparent. So of other sensible people who under¬ 
take farming and gardening. They know little of 
the laws of production, and less of the mode of 
manipulating soil. The more completely pulverized 
the soil, the deeper they plant. It would seem 
hardly necessary to say that in a fine, well pulver¬ 
ized soil, compact and clean, seed should never be 
planted deeper than three times its diameter; yet 
it is necessary to say so, and keep saying so, as long 
as children continue to be born, and seed is pur¬ 
chased and planted. 

Good friend, man or woman, before you “blow 
up” the seedsman, determine whether you have 
buried or planted your seed. 


to pay me, or that I have exacted from him one dol¬ 
lar, more or less, for anything I have written for the 
Rural concerning him or his. I never have, in 
Cook county, nor out of it. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL. LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOOSE, 
With an Able Corpse! Assistants and Contributors. 


NOTES UPON BACK NUMBERS 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I nquiries, replies, 
and notes, are an interesting department introduced 
into many of our agricultural periodicals, and the 
same being established in yours, I venture into the 
field, and firstly upon 

SNOW - DRIFTS. 

I find II. T. B. very spicily has put forth several 
propositions which maybe correct in his latitude, 
but in the New England States they must be taken 
with some allowance as to the feasibility of prevent¬ 
ing these inconvenient accumulations >f snow in 
the roads. That “they may be avoided in every 
case by attention to” his considerations, will be seen, 
by any Now England reader, on refuring to page 
109, current volume, not to be at all equal to the 
end to be obtained, yet they may be in many in¬ 
stances thus prevented, and in others in part, while 
6otne will be made worse in particular situations by 
belts of foreBts. Raising the roads and taking down 
fences will generally be salutary in their effects, but 
“belts” would have to be nearly all over the land 
to he of any adequate use. The streams can not 
well be stayed in their onward course, nor can the 
snows, driven with our winds fresh from the moun¬ 
tain peaks, but they will go on till valleys are filled 
to the depth of fifty feet, and then glide swiftly along, 
leaping over forests forty or fifty rods in width, and 
if by chance a road is located there, often, not 
always, it will fall, like the army worm, into the 
trench to an incredible depth. 

I do not belong to the conservative party, but am 
glad to see hints upon any theme that is susceptible 
of improvement,— nod what is not? — by writers. 
The article upon snow-drifts, here referred to, will, 
it is believed, have a salutary effect and lead to the 
beautifying of many a rural home among the New 
England hills, along the road sides and through 
the valleys. 

COAL OIL FOE LICE. 

This oil I tried and have seen it tried, and certain 
it is that it will kill the lice wherever it comes in 
contaetfwith them; but in my experience it. takes the 
hair all off where ever applied, and, beside, makes 
it very sore by removing so much of the skin that it 
is inhuman to apply it to animals for this purpose. 
Why this difference in its effects in different hands? 
Who will explain? My protest is after trying it in 
the winters of 1860-61 and 1861-62, with the same 
effect in my hands and others. Beware, then, of 
coal oil for lice on cattle. 


CHAS. D. BRAQDON. Western Corresponding Editor, 


The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, ami unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes bis per¬ 
sona) attention to tbe supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render tbe Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interest* it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people of 
intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural, Horticultural. Scientific, Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the moat 
complete Agricultural. Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 


THE SUQAH CANE MISSION. 

My friend, the young man to whom I referred in 
a former article as desiring togo to China and Africa 
at Uncle Sam's expense, has published a response to 
that article, characterized by a bitterness which I 
shall not emulate, and personalities to which I shall 
not respond, neither imitate; for I have no personal 
quarrel with him. never had, and never intend to 
have, lie asserts, however, that I have been guilty 
of falsehood in regard to the matter of his indorse¬ 
ment by the Executive Board of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society, and denies that the matter of 
Ibis mission was first brought before the said Board 
by the sheep grower of whose flocks and practice 
he had before written an excellent notice. It mat¬ 
ters little who first suggested it; the Society’s record 
will show—its own journal does show—that the res¬ 
olution of indorsement, was offered by the respecta¬ 
ble sheep owner referred to. 

He also asserts that there was no “ I tickle you 
and you tickle me ” understanding with the gentle¬ 
man who offered the resolution of indorsement, in the 
Adrian Convention. The fact is, the resolution was 
offered, and the party offering it has been appropri¬ 
ately “ tickled.” 

My friend denies that he has “ managed'' the State 
Board, or that be went to Adrian for tbe purpose of 
managing the indorsement by that body. I have not 
asserted that he did; but 1 do assert that the whole 
matter of indorsement has been “ managed" by 
himselt and relatives—that, the latter have applied 
to parties here in the West to write letters of indorse¬ 
ment for him; some of said parties voluntarily 
expressing to me, subsequently, their conviction of 
his disqualification for such a mission, as they 
understood it. And I wish distinctly to assert that 
the article in the Rural of May 3d was not written 
by me until after several of our mutual friends had 
told me they did not deem my friend qualified for 
such a mission, if the object of that mission was such 
as they supposed it to be. And I can name those 
friends of his and mine, if it becomes necessary. 

But even if there was no question as to the man¬ 
ner adopted to secure the indorsement, I deliber¬ 
ately assert that the Executive Board of the State 
Society, and the Adrian Convention, either entirely 
under-estimated the scope of such a mission, or 
knew too little of the qualifications of the party they 
indorsed to execute it. And I intend no disrespect 
to either body by the assertion. It the work to be 
done is simply that of a commercial agent., no one 
need be sent; for the Government, has its agents 
there already, who are as well qualified, doubtless, 
to purchase aud ship seed. But if the agent to be 
seut on this mission is expected to study the habits, 
nature, and relation of the different, kinds of cane, 
such study will involve a botanical knowledge that 
I dou't think my friend will pretend he possesses. 
It the modes of manufacture are of such a character 
as lo warrant the sending a man that distance to 
study and report upon them, then that study will 
involve a practical knowledge of analytical chem¬ 
istry. which I think my friend does not pretend to 
possess. It is true that any intelligent man—like 
my friend — may go on such a mission, purchase 
seed, ship it, observe and learn much that will 
benefit both himself and others, if published: but 
that does not prove that he is the man best qualified 
l'or such a service—that the agriculturists of the 
country will receive all the benefit that may be 
secured to them by sending the right, man in his 
place. So long as there are men eminently qualified, 
why send one indifferently qualified? 

Again—I disclaim any personal hostility to the 
party seeking this appointment. Ho is seeking a 
public position as a public servant; and I have 
objected to his appointment as l would to that of 
any other man where the question of the greatest 
good to the greatest number is involved. My 
friend, however, asserts that the animus of my 
former article is envy, vindictiveness, and persona! 
hostility, engendered, he intimates, by the fact that 
he succeeded me to a certain position. To those 
who know how much reason 1 have to envy him on 
that account, this intimation will appear exceed¬ 
ingly ludicrous: and if himself aud his employers 
desire tile public to know the height, and depth, and 
length, and breadth of that reason, they can be 
accommodated to that extent. 

One thing more. My friend more than intimates 
that I am or have been in the habit of levying black 
mail upon those whom I name in my articles pub-, 
lished in the Rural. I challenge him to produce 
one man who will say that he has paid, or promised 


IT" For Terms and other particulars, see last pare, 


SEASONABLE NOTES, 


LAING’S improved purple top swede. 

Skirving’s Swede, the difference of formation is very 
apparent. In point of shape, hardiness, and quality, 
it is represented superior to all varieties of turnips. 

Of the Common Turnips, the White Flat , or 
Norfolk, is the most grown in this country, and it 
is the best lor new or low soils. The Scotch Fellow, 
or Aberdeen, is a favorite variety for drier and older 
goils. The White Stone Globe, ot which we give an 


Notwithstanding the unusual backwardness of 
the season, the long spell of cold and wet, some¬ 
what trying to the patience, we now have fine 
weather, warm and dry, and in a few days farmers 
will be looking anxiously lor a shower. Plowing 
anil planting are progressing with great activity, and 
with a week or two of such delightful weather its 
we are now having, work will be in its usual state 
of forwardness, and it will be forgotten that we 
n\ihor had oatiRe or disposition to complain. All 
are too busy to read long articles, and therefore we 
give a few hints on various seasonable matters that 
we hope will prove beneficial to our readers. We 
are usually in a great hurry at planting time, and 
therefore the work is often done in the quickest and 
not in the lies? manner. Tbe great object with many 
seems to be to get the seed in the ground, regardless 
ot the result They forget the intimate connection 
there is between seed time and harvest., and that the 
profits of the season depend very much upon the 
manner in which the soil is prepared and the care 
with which tbe planting is done. The farm is a 
manufactory where is made the necessaries of life, 
and the great object is to obtain as large a quantity 
of the most valuable products as possible, and at 
the cheapest rates. It is no matter how large the 
amount of labor, or how great the expense, if for 
every dollar expended in labor or manure we can 
obtain two. We have known premiums to Vie 
awarded by Agricultural Societies, for large crops, 
which would not bring in market what it cost to 
grow them; and we have known farmers to boast of 
doing all their own work, when il they had 


WHITE STONE GLOBE TURNIP. 

engraving, Morton says, is the hardiest of all the 
white sorts. The bulbs are not so large, grow 
deeper in the ground, and are consequently better 
able to resist frost. In shape it is more uniformly 
round than the common White Globe; and the skin 
is rougher, and sometimes marked with little scars. 


STRETCHES IN SHEEP, 

A much shorter and easier way than to run them 
nearly down, as advised by M. H. B., is to take them 
by the hind legs, one in each hand, and give them a 
few quick, careful starts or jerks toward yourself, 
first laying them upon their sides. This mode 
requires no preparation or taking to a fence, as some 
have advised, but is equally as efficacious as any 
which l have seen. It is the first and almost only 
remedy with many of our sheep men; but when 
there are cases or indications of stretches in a flock of 
sheep, they should be fed with some kind of roots 
once in two or three days till such symptoms dis¬ 
appear. 

BLINDNESS IN SHEEP. 

Your correspondent has not been explicit enough 
in relating symptoms, nor the appearances in his 
post mortem, to give much of a basis to judge con¬ 
cerning the particular type of disease which proved 
fatal to his sheep; the account of which may be 
found on page 134 Small substances, like unto his 
description, are frequently found attached to the 
inwards of sheep and swine, without any known 
injury to them. Give more particulars, Mr. V. B. 
T., so we can judge better. O. W. True. 

Rural Home, Maine, 1S62. 


uuiug ail weir own worn, wnen if they had ex¬ 
pended a couple of hundred dollars in additional 
labor, they wonkl have made several hundred 
dollars by the operation. It is not the one that 
raises the largest crops, or the one that gets along 
with the least labor, but he that can make wheat, 
and corn, and moat at the lowest rates, and cheaper 
than his neighbors, that is the most skillful farmer. 
Our Agricultural Societies, in making out their 
premiums, should not lose sight of this fact. 

We often come very near to success, and fail for 
want of a little extra effort at the right time and in 
the right place. With every living thing, we 
believe, infancy is the most critical period,—a little 
adversity checks, sickens and destroys. The farmer 
who takes the necessary pains to bring his plants 
safely through this period, with a good constitution, 
seldom (ails. When young, the roots are feeble—are 
circumscribed to a very small space; and if they 
cannot find the necessary food here in suitable con¬ 
dition for use, and in sufficient quantity, they must 
necessarily suffer or die. When the roots are larger 
and stronger, they search further and deeper for 
lood, and are not as liable to fail. This is the reason 
why a handful of well prepared, rich compost in the 
hill has been kuown to double the crop of corn or 
potatoes, and this we would always give if the soil 
were not in excellent heart. Iiow often do we see 
young plants left to struggle for existence with 
weeds that rob them of needed nourishment, 
abstract the moisture from the soil, and obstruct the 
circulation of air, until they are so much injured as 
never to recover fully, before the friendly hoc is 
applied to rid them of their enemies. We will say 
nothing at present of the ordinary farm crops, but 
will call attention to two roots, the Parsnip and 
Turnip , that we 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES, 


WHY YOU CURSE THE SEED STORES. 

Do you want to know why? “ Certainly?” Well, 
then, let me tell you what has often been told you 
before :—Youplant too,deep! You don’t believe it? 
I do. and I know it. There are hundreds of western 
farmers who as conscientiously believe that they 
must plant their com from four to six, and in some 
instances, eight inches below the surface, as they 
believe that there is a God in Israel or a McClel¬ 
lan to swear by.. And you can’t make them believe 
differently. They know; they’ve tried it; and their 
experience proves them aud their practice right, all 
“ book-learned ” farmers to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. And they despise “book farmers” as 
bad as they hate gophers: and they kill all the 
gophers they can find. 

Why do they plant so deep? Because they think 
the soil is peculiar. And in that they are right; it is 
peculiar. But they have made it so by their manip¬ 
ulations. They plow it when it is wet, harrow it 
when it is dry, and it is cloddy and lumpy, and 
rough as a Down-East field of stone. Then when 
planting comes they must get the seed down to 
moist earth, or it will not germinate. They have to 
get down deep to do it. The roller is not known 
to the majority of farmers in corn culture. It ought 
to be. On such land as I have described, it ought to 
bo used before the corn is planted, and again after¬ 
ward. But I 'peak of the practice in com planting 
to show the more clearly where the fault is in the 
case of smaller seeds, such as are purchased at the 
seed stores, planted in the gardens, and never grow 
at all! Why, only yesterday. I heard a lady say 
that she put her lettuce seed in three inches deep— 
down where the ground was moist—and it had not 
come up yet; and she was indignant! The seed 
stores were the matter, of coarse. “ You know 
they do cheat so in seeds,' said she to her com¬ 
panion. Uuw sweet, and innocent, and iudiguant, 
and disappointed she looked, poor woman! For 
she was really a splendid woman: but she had not 
learned to garden. And she confessed that she 
planted her peas nearer a foot than six inches deep; 
and her flower seeds, which she had got all the way 
from the Hub of Creation, were equally well 
planted—and 0, the seedsmen! 


A RURAL LETTER UPON VARIOUS TOPICS, 


skirving’s improved purple top swede, 

grower, coming early to maturity, and keeping well 
when stored. Morton says:—It differs from the 
other “ purple-tops ” in the more oblong shape of the 
bulb, having a longer neck, standing more out of 
the ground, and consequently not keeping so well 
when allowed to remain in the ground all winter. 
It is also more liable to run to seed in autumn. To 
counterbalance these defects, it possesses the prop¬ 
erties of being a very free grower, coming early to 
maturity, and keeps well when stored. It is a good 
variety to sow in shallow or hard clay soils. In the 
former case, it produces a better crop than any ol 
tho other varieties of Swedes, in consequence of the 
slight hold it requires of the ground; and in the 
latter it swells out on the surface, and when lifted 
there is not such an adhesion of earth as with the 
deeper seated sorts. In a wet season, however, this 
is a very great advantage. 

Laings Improved Purple Top Swede is another 
favorite variety. In La wsox’s Agriculturists ’ Man¬ 
ual, the author says of this turnip, “ that it differs 
from all hitherto known varieties of Swedish tur¬ 
nips, in having large, entire, cabbage-like leaves, 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— The day being 
rather wet, for the successful, or, at least, pleasant 
prosecution of forming operations, I think I will 
pen a few lines for the columns of the Rural, for 
the purpose, among other things, of informing •• the 
whole world and the rest of mankind,” that, 
although wo have in the Grand Army of the Union 
between two and three thousand representatives, 
fighting, or anxious to fight, for the Union and our 
glorious free institutions,—that notwithstanding our 
roads were ruined, and bridges and fences swept 
away without reserve or distinction, all along the 
Genesee and its tributaries, by last lull's high water, 
and have not as yet all been repaired and rebuilt,— 
there are in “ old Allegany ” those “ who live and 
move and have their being,"—probably enough 
left, by a prudent husbandry of their resources, to 
repair and rebuild the roads, bridges, and fences, 
besides sparing a few more to fill up the ranks of the 
Federal Army, if needed. 

The sugar season just closed, although deferring 
its arrival until late, has been, upon the whole, 
above an average one, I think, and large quantities 
of most excellent sugar have been made. Gather- 


cousider excellent for feeding. 
Ihey have been tried long, and are known to be 
valuable. 

d The Parsnip.—No root is better, and we think 
hardly as good, for fattening hogs, or cattle, or for 
[ feeding to milch cows. Pigs will leave almost any 
-\ °ther food for the parsnip, as any of our readers may 
. j learn by trying the experiment. In Europe many 
I:' thousands of hogs are fattened every year entirely 
Vp 00 vegetable, particularly on the Islands of 
' X Jersey and Guernsey. The English think the pars- 
j ni P m£ tkes sweeter pork than any other feed, but 
piefer to give ground peas or barley, for a couple of 
r wee ^ s before killing, to harden the meat. Butter 



IRVING Chant Co N Y 




while we should be allowed plenty of air. All the crevices 
Think of digging ] about the hive from which the bees were driven, 
should be closed with some suitable material, to 
confine the fumes of the sulphur as much as possi¬ 
ble. Were I to resort to this means of destroying 
the moth-worm,— but I trust I shall never be 
obliged to,—I am not positive that I should be cou- 
tent with less thun a half-day’s fumigation! The 

any desire to get 
1 But to return to our subject. 


over night, and help the matter some, 
held on to the old fireplace, 
green wood from under two feet of snow, and boil¬ 
ing out sap all day;—the customs of the conntiy 
justified it, or it would have been regarded as a 
relic of the barbarous ages, which in tact it was. 

It nearly cost me my life one winter, when I kept 
a district school; and when I gave that up and 
married my late husband, I am grieved to say it 
was not much better. We were poor, and could 
not well afford a woodshed and such conveniences; 
and yet 1 have thought we could not “afford" to do 
without one as long as we did. When we got, a 
woodshed, my husband, whose health was never 
good, could not keep up with his other work and 
have a supply of wood ahead. 

Since leaving the farm I have bought my wood. 
At first I bought "good dry wood," as the farmers 
called it when they brought it; but it was seasoned 
out doors, aud H. T. II, says, very truly, that is not 
the place to season it. Now I buy green wood, and 
season it my self under cover; aud I do assure you 
it is a great comfort to me. I feel for the sisterhood 
that are expected to bake good bread, and cook 
early dinners, with a smiling face, with miserable 
dozy or green wood, which, if it is kept going at 
all, must be watched as attentively as a person just 
dying with the fever. 

II. T. B. says about the literal truth in his article: 
“ One soggy stick puts out the fire, spoils the bread, 
delays the dinner, and turns mirth to madness. 
Novelists delight apparently to ventilate and fumi¬ 
gate humaD sorrows; hut, so far as I know, the 
peculiar miseries of miserable wood defy their 
descriptive powers. They freeze a poor woman 
and her babes to death for pastime; but they do it 
by taking away the supply; they Beem to judge 
that the long drawn out agonies of ‘soggy’ wood 


our prairies, should send for seed at once. 1 he fol¬ 
lowing is the article prepared by Mr. Bender: 

Preparation ok the Seed.—T he seed, imme¬ 
diately before planting, needs a preparation, by 
which not only worthless seed is at once separated 
from good seed, but also eggs of insects and germs 
of fungus, which attack the plants with a sickness 
called the oidium of the vine, ar 


ing the sap, the first two or three “runs." was very 
tiresome, on account of the great depth of snow* 
Banks of snow were at, hand throughout the entire 
season, and “jack wax " was to be had every time 
we “sugared off." 

Spring, the real, genuine, “gentle spring, ethereal 
mildness." seems at last to have made its advent. 
Nearly all the different feathered songsters are “ on 
hand," and seem bound to stay with us. The robins 
are chirping about, “prospecting for “desirable 
situations" for their “summer residences,” some¬ 
times seeming at a dead loss whether to locate upon 
a limb of that old locust, a branch of that pine, the 
bushy top of one of those cherry frees, or in some 
quiet little nook (hook rather) of one of those (soon 
to be) leafy maples, but all bound to “stake out 
their claims" and locate their habitations in imme¬ 
diate proximity to, or at least not very remote from, 
that row of cherry trees so full of rich promises of 
a delicious future. 

The grass is springing, buds are swelling, and 
every thing betokens the speedy opening of a vig¬ 
orous and I hope successful campaign. Already 
has the plow begun its noble work, and soon the 
fruitful seed will be committed to the ground. 

Farmers, in this section at least, will do well to 
be cautious, and not sow more than they can harvest 
with the help they now have, or are morally certain 
to have when harvest time arrives, for many are 
away, whom wo shall rniss at that time more than 
ever in the want of day laborers in the field. I hope 
farmers will be prudent in this respect, for I want 
to see the text. “ whatsoever a man sowetli, that shall 
he also reap," literally verified the coming season. 

In the course of two weeks, cattle and stock of all 
kinds will be turned out to grass. Then will the 
roads, in some sections of our “beloved country,' 
wherever the miserable, hoggish, piggish practice of 
pasturing in the highway prevails, be crowded with 
a voracious multitude of cows, young cattle, hogs, 
geese, <&c 7 constantly on the lookout; hungry, lean, 
“ring streaked" and “speckled“pitching in 
wherever a weak place in a fence presents itself; 
watching the opportunity when your front gate 
happens to be left ojien to steal through and sneak 
into the garden, make a delicious repast of your cale 
bage and carrot tops, and ruin every thing generally. 

Speaking of this barbarous custom, suggests to 
my mind a proposition, or “compromise" rather, 
which I propose to offer to those who persist in its 
detestable practice. But hold ! 1 can not commu¬ 
nicate with them through the medium of your col¬ 
umns, for 1 trust that no subscriber to the Rural 
pastures his cattle in the highway. What, then? 
Ah! I have it. now. There are those who are tmjan 
enough to borroio the Rural instead of subscribing 
and paying for it; and upon reflection, I believe they 
are just the. ones who turn their stock into the long 
pasture. 

My proposition, then, is simply this: That those 
who persist in pasturing the highway, shall build 
and keep in good order the road fenecs. This is no 
more than right —no more than we farmers have to 
do. We fence our pastures, let others fence theirs. 
If our stock-raising, road-pasturing friends will 
accede to a proposition or compromise of that nature, 
I, for one. will at once withdraw all my objections 
to pasturing in the highway. 

H. T. B.’s article in a late number was a good 
one, well-timed, well-directed, and, 1 am sorry to 
say, it hit, me right square in the face. It is very 
seldom wo are without good seasoned firewood; but 
we did happen then to be burning, or trying to burn, 
green wood. Just then 1 chanecd to be splitting 
wood in the wood-shed. (You see I have a wood- 
house, and was getting up a pile to be seasoned.) 
All the afternoon I could distinctly hear the stove- 
doors and griddles go “rattle-te-bang,” “slam- 
bang," my wile occupying her whole time in 
keeping up the fire. 'Twas not a very pleasant 
noise, 1 assure you. At night the Rural came. I 
read that article, and resolved never to bo caught 
again without a good supply of well seasoned fire¬ 
wood. If there are others, and. I presume there are. 
who were, or are now destitute of a good supply of 
seasoned wood, and to whom that article seems 
especially directed, to them 1 would say “ go thou 
and do likewise.” 

Hopiug soon to see in your paper the promised 
article on the culture of willow fences, (a subject in 
which I feel some interest,) I w ill close this long 
and desultory letter, and subscribe myself ever a 
subscriber to the Rural. Cincinnatus. 

Fillmore, N V., April, 1802. 


The Weather for the week ending the 18th (Sunday) 
very favorable for out-door operations — clear and warm 
Vegetation made rapid strides and we never witnessed a more 
speedy or beautiful blooming of fruit trees. There has been 
but little rain for two weeks. The present week opened with 
a chill — the temperature of Monday being over 30 degrees 
below that of the preeediug day. A severe frost was exported 
on Monday night, but cloudy and windy weather prevented 
any injury. As we write (Tuesday. A. M.,) the weather fa 
becoming milder, with indications of seasonable hear arH j 
sunshine. Letter* from the Western State? and Canada M'est 
(extracts from some of which we publish below,) give very 
encouraging reports concerning the prospects of farmers ami 
horticulturists since the advent of warm, spring like weather 
The long-deferred seed-time is a busy and joyous season. 


__e to be destroyed. 

This is done in various w ays, many of which parties 
experimenting with the seed ought to try. 

Some soak the seed until it moistens the hand. 
Then it is put in small heaps about six inches high, 
and left until a slight heat manifests itself Then 
they proceed with the sowing out. 

Others recommend putting the seed for 24 to 30 
horn’s in clear lime water, without allowing it to 

Again, others dissolve four or five pounds of 
chloride of lime (bleaching powder) in 200 Jhs. of 
water, and soften 100 lbs. seed in this solution for 2-1 

to 30 hours. ’ , , , ... 

Some soften the seed in warm water, and dry it by 
mixing it with powdered lime. It is claimed that, 
this is a good prevention of insects. . 

A solution of snlphuret of lime and potash is con¬ 
sidered an excellent preventive against the attack 
of the fungus. 

Selection and Preparation of the Soil,—I t 
is the rule, dictated by experience, never to place 
the beets in a new soil, or on a soil freshly uncov¬ 
ered, or a soil containing roots yet undecomnosed. 

Hence, clover or lucern can not precede the beet; 
the latter succeeds best, after a crop of wheat, barley 
or oats on the same field. .... 

Select further, a sandy, loamy, pulverulent soil, 
permeable for water and charged to a certain depth 
with nutritious elemente; in short, a soil well 
adapted for wheat. Wet, argillaceous and inert eal- 
curious soil, must be avoided. The quality of the 
beet is impaired by a soil too rich in saline matters. 
Animal manure should never be applied. 

The sugar beet requires a deep, mellow, well pul¬ 
verized soil, where the root with ease can work 
downward. Only in such a soil if attains that per¬ 
fect essential conical shape. Hence, the field ought 
to be plowed aud harrowed often and deep; say at 
least twice in the fall, and once in the spriug. The 
first plowing in the fall is done three or four days 
after the preceding crop of wheat is cut; the soil not 
having dried out yet, offers very little difficulty in 
working it. The weeds are rooted out. and exposed 
by the plowing and subsequent harrowing to the 
sun, which dries them. As soon as the seed of the 
weeds comes to sprouting, a second plowing and 
harrowing is applied. The removal of the weeds is 
essential, as, they shade the beef plant, and prevent 
development oi sugar. In the spring, once or twice 
the operations of plowing, harrowing, and also roll¬ 
ing. are repeated. 

Sowing. —This!? done about the middle of May 
until the first of June, mostly by a machine, which 
combines several contrivances, one of which draws 
the furrow, another drops the seed, the third, a small 
roller, covers the seed. The method of traDsplant- 
ina has been almost abandoned, and hence we refer 

, “ . « •• - . i _ a • a i_n..l j * 


moth-worms would never have 
into my hives again 
Af ter the. combs have been thoroughly fumigated, it 
would be advisable to invert the hive, and subject 
them for a few hours to the exposure of the air. By 
this means a large percentage of the scent of the 
sulphur will bo removed. I should judge that the 
scent of the sulphur would lie quite annoying to 
the bees; that is, if they were returned immediately 
after the fumigation, and before the combs had been 
subject to any exposure to the air. I would here 
caution the bee-keeper not to use too much sulphur, 
inasmuch as it would be quite likely to Boil the 
combs; it would color them green. 

It will be apparent that the foregoing directions 
are for fumigating combs in box-hives—hives not 
provided with frames. Box-bives are the kind that 
this correspondent, whose inquiry I am answering, 
uses. It is, therefore, not so very strange that he 
should make the inquiry under consideration. On 
the other hand, had his bees been in properly made 
frame hives, and had he made himself practically 
acquainted with the merits and advantages of the 
frames, aud also, had he learned the fad that the 
progeny of the bee-mulb is an extremely harmless 
enemy to good healthy colonies of bees, he would 
certainly not have penned the inquiry which has 
claimed our attention. 

It should be borne in mind by all bee-keepers, 
that the proper time to destroy moth-worms is early 
in the spring. They should be destroyed as fast as 
they make their appearance. At this season of the 
year every good colony should have more or less 
brood, which would prevent fumigating the combs 
with sulphur. We should, therefore, rely upon 
other means of destroying the worms. It will he 
obvious that, in case all the worms are destroyed, 
there would he no millers. The best way of de¬ 
stroying the worms that I have found, is to examine 
my colonies (which, of course, are in frame hives,) 
quite often in the spring, by taking out the frames 
of combs, and killing all the worms. When (he 
contents of u hive can be taken out, and each comb 
can bo thoroughly examined on both sides, it must 
he apparent that it is not difficult to find every worm 
in the hive, and when found, to destroy them. A 
(ew worms killed early in spring, are equivalent to 
a very large number later in the season. Moth- 
traps are often very useful, and quite as often very 
injurious. When properly attended to, a great 
many worms may be caught and killed; but when 
uot properly attended to, they furnish an excellent 
harbor for the moth-worms, where they often go 
through the necessary metamorphoses, and at last 
become millers. The moth-worms generally find 
harboring places enough without providing them 
with any. It is quite often the case that too much 
dependence is placed on the moth decoys. The 
proper place to find the moth-worms is among the 
combs, and hence the combs should be examined 
often, and the worms killed before they are old 
enough to leave them to harbor in the moth decoys; 
comb being their only food, their ravages are fin¬ 
ished when they leave them. All things considered, 
the best moth decoys are strong, healthy colonies of 
bees. M. M. Baldridge. 

Middlcport, Niagara Co., N. Y., 1S62. 


The Season in the West — Chicago, May 16, 1862.—The 
past week lias been delightful, warm spring weather, with the 
exception of a .single day. Seed has germinated quickly, and 
plants grow rapidly. Trees are in full leaf, nearly. Blossoms 
are bursting with beauty. The strawberry beds are while 
with promises of fruit. It has been splendid weather for 
corn planting, and from reports received it Ims been improved. 
The heavy rain of Tuesday improved the grass prospect. 
From every quarter I hear encouraging report* of tire /-on 
dition of the fruit. A letter just at hand from G. H, Baker, 
South Pass, Ill., says the fruit prospect there is “ good, verv 
good. We now have, at this time, the best show for a good 
crop I ever saw in Egypt; all trees are loaded with fruit, both 
on the hills and in the valleys. Our strawberries look well, 
but are suffering for want of ruin now, and will be seriously 
injured if we do not get rain in a few days.” Tin's is an im¬ 
portant item, inasmuch as wo are getUng to look SouUi for 
our early taste of strawberries, Prices for produce are low 
here, though yesterday com reached a higher figure than 
befoW In over one year—29 cents.—c. D, n 


Croi* pROSKECTr.* i.v CaDaiu Vest.— Though the season is 
late, we haw favorable reports from Canada West, especially as 
to the appearance and prospects of winter wheat and fruit. A 
letterjustreceived from W E. Sirlev, Esq.,St. Catharines, says, 
“Within the past two weeks t have been through ten of our 
best wheat growing counties, lying between St. Catharines 
and Col ling wood, and am happy to be Able to say that I never 
saw tire winter wheat looking so well at this season. Pros 
poets for fruit are also excellent.'' Mr. J MaoKelcai*, .Tr , ril 
Hamilton, under date of May 15, writes:— 11 Weather warm 
Fruit trees heavily loaded with bloom. Winter wheat looking 
well Spring crops generally' backward.” 


Team for a Plots Plow — Molt- Drains .—The best team is 
a good yoke of oxen; for they will work successfully where 
horses would flounder and fret, and do nothing. Tin's team 
will be sufficient if a capstan is used. I know there are mole 
plows, with small moles, which are drawn just as a subsoil 
plow is drawn, and operated by the plowman in much the 
same manner; but I confess to little faith in their utility 
More team will fie required to manage them. A mole drain, 
put in 3 to 3!j feet deep in still’ clay, has lasted without 
repair 6cven years, in Illinois, and is now apparently in as 
good condition as when made There arc many drains of this 
character, three to live years old, as good as new, running a 
constant stream of water winter und summer. It is difficult 
to say how lung they will last; but there is .abundant testi 
niony to sustain the assertion that, if new moles hare to lie 
cut every three years, it will pay to do so, even at an expense 
of twenty-five cent* per rod; but it is easy now to get this 
work done, and done well, at ten to fifteen cents per rod, 
depending upon the depth required and the size of the •nolo 
used.—c. i). b. 


Great Wool Exhibition at the Ohio State Fair.— Th* 
Cleveland Herald announces that the State Board of Agricul 
ture has decided on 1 laving a grand exhibition of wool during 
the coming State Fair in that city, and for this purpose has 
established premiums and appointed awarding committees 
that wilt Induce gi-uwt-rs to scud in tin ir wool for 
Four classes have been arranged, comprising Felting Wools, 
llelaine Wools, Casniuierc Wools, and Combing Wools. In 
each class there will be three premiums, of $20, $10, and $5, 
respectively. None hut actual grower?are allowed to exhibit, 
and competition is open to all parts of the United States and 
the Canadas. Samples must contain not less than twenty 
fleeces. Tile Awarding Committees are partly composed of 
experienced Eastern manufacturers aud practical Western 
wool men. A capacious building will be erected fortlic con- 
venience of exhibition, and a wool sale at auution will close 
the Fair. 


Well, friend 


“Ad Valorem" and his “Axiom 
“Ad Valorem,” I have just pulled off my old Blue 
frock, and now pick up iny pen to say that your 
u axiom '' needs a proof to establish its verity; not a 
more “ emphatic assertion," while my “hold " is 
well secured by unquestionable principles, embodied 
in the general laws of physiology. People may think 
of slaughtering lean animals for food when driven 
to a certain extremity , but I guess not with so much 
“ more profit ” after all. Ninety-nine hundredths of 
the “pork raisers” of Western New York will look 
you “right square in the face" and say that the last- 
week of feeding pays best. What butcher objects to 
an animal because it is excessively fat? Yon must 
prove by a chemical analysis, that tbe flesh of an 
animal excessively fat differs from one less so, in 
something else besides fibrous tissue and carbon, 
betore the “axiom ” is a “ self-evident truth" You 
also broadly assert that '••fermentedfood is not health¬ 
ful for men or brutes." I think there are exceptions; 
at all events unleavened bread “ain’t the style about 
here." —E. M. P., Gates, IV. V., May, 1862. 


jpqumes anti gVnsuws 


Fleas.—C un any reader of the Rural inform we what will 
exterminate fleas from a large barn, and very much oblige—A 
Subscriber, Brant Co.. C. 1862. 

Sowing Timothy.— I would like the views of Rural 
re*adci*? as to the best time to sow timothy seed, and how to tit 
the ground for the same —A StmscuiiiuR, Ella, Dodge Co., 
lFia , 1862. 


WhSTERN' Lands Advancing. —It is statedtliat unimproved 
lands in Illinois, so long a drug in the market, are selling 
rapidly at fair prices. Well improved fiirms were in great 
demand during the mouths of March and April, and quite a 
number changed hands at remunerative prices. The Illinois 
Central Railway Company sold, during the month of April. 
0,000 acres of unimproved lands, 27.440 acres from January 1 
0) May 1, inclusive. This is an increase over the four mouth* 
preceding the first of January, and indicates a stability in the 
farming interests of the West, which >s ‘ a great country " foi 
other tilings than Corn and Sorghum. 


What Ails the Lambs. —Can you, or any of your readers, 
mil me what oils my lambs, or what causes their death? Up 
to tliistime I have lost upward ot sixty, and have now about 
twenty alive. Nearly all have bunches or balls in their throat ; 
6ome one aud others two. The buncliesare from three fourths 
of nit inch to two inches in diameter, and two or three Inches 
in length. My ewes consist of Leicester?, Merinos, and their 
crosses. Their food the past winter was good clover buy. stalks, 
wheat straw, salt, ai all times, water, and one bushel of cars 
of com per day for 100 head. Some say that the liny ha* done 
the mi-chief, while others contend that the com lias killed 
the lambs Some were dropped before fully matured. 
Many others in this aud adjoining towns have lost nearly all 
with the same disease, while a few Hocks raise about all. 
Any information would be thankfully received by many in 
this section of country.— D, Coonradt, AU/ion, AiOJi. 

AiiOut Clover—Information Wanted.— 1 have read the 
Rural considerably My father is a subscriber. We think 
a great, deal of it. I have «*n communications on almost 
every subject but the one I want to be informed about. Three 
years ago last full we bad a piece of clover near our cow 
pasture, and as our feed got short, we cut some of the second 
crop and fed it to them. In the fall, wo plowed this clover lot, 
sowed it to wheat, seeded it with iierUsgrass in the fall amt 
clover in tbe spring. The lierdsgra-w took good, but where 
we had mowed off the clover, we could not find a single root 
of tin* plant. Will some one please inform ine the reason 
why the clover did not take in those spots? We mowed the 
piece wherever the grass was the tliickest, and without any 
particular shape, yet the next summer you could see the 
exact course of the mowings.—A Rkadkr, Bahoa, A V 

Wind Mill. —Can you inform me where I can obtain a 
good wind mill for raising water, sawing wood, and doing 
other work?—R., SmUhwick, Mass , 1862. 

Messrs. E. W. Mills &. Co., Skaueateles, N. V., furnish a 
good mill for the purposes named—the best witliin our knowl¬ 
edge. It was illustrated and described in Rural of November 
23, 1861. _ 

Lick on Cattle. —In looking over the columns of your 
valuable paper, I saw an inquiry for a remedy for lice on cattle. 
Knowing a sure one, I thought 1 would pen it. Take sassa¬ 
fras bark, steep it in water two hours, then apply with sponge 
or baud.—E. H, M. 

Feeding Cows their own Milk. — In answer to the "Pa 
Subscriber’ 1 of the Rural, “if it would hurt a cow to feed 
her her own milk,” i would say we have owned u cow nearly 
three years, during which time she has been fed all her own 
uiiik that we had to spare, both sweet and sour, is always in 
good order, is farrow this year, yet has furnished milk and 
cream for a small family, and made 60 pounds of butter since 
January 1st, 1862, which my epicurean friend* pronounce 
excellent—in fact, think it cannot be beaten. We keep her 
iii a warm barn, give her plenty of hay, witli oue quart of 
corn meal in her mess, (of milk potato parings, etc.,) in the 
morning, and a few carrots at night. She refuges to eat salt, 
aud seems to thrive just as well without it, 1ms a bright eye, 
carries a high head, and manifests more intelligence generally 
than many other beings who claim to be human. I believe 
she is called common breed, but we have always considered 
her an uncommon cow. 1 am not a farmer, but I have a 
sister who is, and she thinks she could not get along at all 
without your valuable paper. 

When I started out, I intended to give you my way of 
managing milk, making butter, etc., but as there are so many 
others who probably have a better way, and as I have already 
earned this beyond a ’• brief.” I will close by wishing you all 
manner of success henceforth and forever.— Bessie Labile, 
Beaver Dam , HT.t. 1802. 

[We will look for that mode of "managing milk, making 
butter, etc.,” and hope " Bessie " will not forget to favor the 
Rural with a full account. Those who make butter which 
“ cannot be beaten,” are under bonds to tell the truth, and 
the whole truth. Don’t “hide your light under a bushel.” — 
Eds. R. N. Y.J 


Premium List for N. Y. State Fair. —We are in receipt 
of a handsome pamphlet containing the List of Premiums 
and Regulations for the Twenty-Second Annual Fair of the 
New York State Ag. Society, to be held at Rochester, Sept. 30 
and Oct. 1, 2, 3, 1862. It contains all necessary information 
for exhibitors, and may be obtained by addressing the Cor 
responding Secretary, Col. 15. P Johnson, Albany. Copies 
will probably be scut to Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, &c. 
for distribution. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES, 


THE SCGAB BEET FOB SUGAR. 

I have before alluded to this subject—asked for 
samples of sugar beets for analysis, iu order to 
determine the character of the root as grown on 
our soils—whether il, contained sufficient cane sugar 
to warrant its cultivation for sugar manufacturing 
purposes; and if so, whether any other antagonistic 
chemical agent was also introduced from our allu¬ 
vial lands. 

Some specimens were forwarded in response; but 
of varieties long since discarded in some cases, and 
in others, specimens badly mixed, not pure. So 
that the effort has resulted in nothing satisfactory. 
Meantime. Messrs. Belcher, of this city, had sent 
to Europe for a quantity of seed of the different and 
best varieties of sugar beet cultivated there for the 
purposes of manufacture, and Mr. Bender, the 
chemist of the company, has prepared the following 
article on the. culture of this root, to accompany the 
seed as it is distributed to farmers in different parts 
of the North-West, free of cost to them. The object 
to be secured in importing and distributing seed in 
this manner, is to secure for test purposes samples 
from different localities, grown on different soils. It 
is desired that small samples of the beets from each 
cultivator be sent to the Chicago refinery in the 
fall, in order that it may be analyzed, and the per 
cent, of sugar contained in the different samples 
determined. 

If it is found that the samples contain sufficient 
sugar to warrant the experiment of manufacturing 
sugar therefrom, all such samples as may be trans¬ 
ported to Chicago without too much cost, will be 
required for this experiment. After deducting the 
cost of freight from tbe value of the sugar produced 
from the roots, the balance will be divided equally 
between the producer and manufacturer. This is 
the proposition, and I think it one of great import¬ 
ance to the North-West. If the sugar is found in the 
beet, in sufficient quantity, measures will be at once 
taken to manufacture it largely; for it is found in 
France and Germany very profitable to do so, with 
an enormous taxation to burthen production. I 
have in my possession some interesting facts and 
figures bearing on this subject, which I may here¬ 
after publish. Such, therefore, as desire to try this 
experiment, and aid in the development of a new, 
and it successful, profitable branch of husbandry on 


Fumigating (tomb in liec-IIives—Moth-Traps. 

Edk. Rural New-Yorker:— In the impression 
of the Rural dated Nov. 16, 1861,1 observe that a 
correspondent makes the following inquiry:—“ Will 
a sulphur match burned under a Live kill the moth- 
worm, after removing the bees to another box or 
hive?" 

Yes; the fumes of a burned “sulphur match," if 
sufficient, will certainly destroy the moth-worm. 
Such combs only, however, should be fumigated as 
are freed from brood, as the lumes of sulphur would 
be very liable to destroy it also. There is bnt a 
brief period wheu all the combs in a hive may be 
fumigated, without endangering the lass of any 
brood; tbe Ijees, ol course, should always be first 
removed, when in a common box-hive, to another 
box or hive. The period referred to is late in the 
fall and during the first part of winter. In Western 
New York breeding of bees ceases, in general, 
about the middle of November, and is again re¬ 
sumed about the middle of January ensuing. It 
will therefore be observed that there is a recess of 
about sixty days only, during the year, when a good 
healthy colony has no brood. At this period of the 
year, when there is no brood, there are but few 
moth-worms; they are most numerous in warm 
weather. Very likely there would be as many 
moth-woimB as soon as breeding ceases as at any 
period during the cessation of breeding. As soon 
as breeding ceases, therefore, would be the best time 
to fumigate the combs to insure the destruction of' 
the most worms. In box-hives, hives not supplied 
with movable frames, to determine the exact time 
when there is no brood in the combs, it would be 
necessary to resort to guessing! I trust that my 
contemporary is an expert at guessing / To guess 
correctly is a very essential qualification to such 
bee-keepers as advocate the old-fushioued box-hive! 
After having ascertained, by guessing, when the 
colony has no brood, the bees may be driven out 
into another box or hive, and the combs thoroughly 
fumigated. It would be advisable to confine the 
bees, as they might, having no combs or stores, be 
tempted to abandon their temporary home. They 


Agricultural Fairs, &c.—The 21st Annual Exhibition ef 
tlit* Queens Co. Ag. Society is to be held at the Fashion Pleasure 

Grounds, at Newtown, on the 18th and 19th of Sept. next.- 

The Chautauqua Co. Fair is to be held at Panama, on 10th, 
11th, and 12th ot September; and the Mowing Match on the 

2d of July-The Chautauqua Farmers and Mechanic*' 

Union will hold its fourth Annual Fair and Cattle Show on 
the beautiful grounds of the Uniou at Fredoriia, Sept. 24th, 

25th, and 26th,-Tbe Susquehanna Valley Ag. Society's 

sixth Annual Fair is to be held at Unadilla, Sept. 23d and24tli. 


Dear Rural:— This day’s issue. I believe, completes the 
number for which I have paid for you. luclosed please find 
two dollars to secure your continued visits to our humble 
home. You have always been received by us with a joyous 
welcome, for jour chaste and trutlitul character, your com 
prehensivo grasp and lucid elucidation of all subjects in the 
line of your discussions. But non you we doubly deal' to us 
for your noble, manly, und uncringing patriotism in these 
days of our country's peril! Come to ual We cannot spare 
you.—E. A. Vi., Vermont, A. F , May 10,1862. 


WHAT A WOMAN THINKS OF POOR WOOD 


A Department op Agriculture. —The bill establishing an 
independent Department of Agriculture ha* passed both 
Houses of Congress, and only requires the signature of the 
President to become a law. The act creates a new Depart 
rneut, distinct from all others, at the head of which is to ho a 
Commissioner, with a salary of $3,000. We shall publish the 
bill in a future number, and may then comment upon it* 
provisions, ^ _ 

Superior Maple Sugar. —We are indebted to Mrs. W H- 
Benedict, of Coventryville, Chenango county, for set real 
samples of maple sugar, two of which are superior in color 
und grain to any we have seen for years, if ever. Mrs. It. says 
her husband considers “ Fanner AxehelveV method of sugai 
malting (given in Rural of March 29th last,) preferable to 
the “natenta” with which many have been humbugged thi- 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker Having been all 
my life a victim of poor wood, I was filled with 
delight when I read in a late Rural H. T. B.’s 
eloquent denunciation of bad wood. I very believe 
poor wood has caused more heart ache than any¬ 
thing, unless it is intemperance. If the victims 
dared speak out, the world would hear a tale of 
distress that could not fail to excite universal sym¬ 
pathy. I confess 1 do not know why people are so 
restless under other inflictions, and so tame under 
this, I suppose mankind wouldn't endure as much 
from any other cause, without complaint It seems 
to be a pet way we have of afflicting ourselves. 
Being a matter in our own keeping, we take our 
own time to correct the nuisance, and that is never. 
We keep hoping that the wood will burn, and that 
this year’s miseries will be the last; but we keep 
learning that the end is not yet. When I was 
young my lather had no woodshed, and he gen¬ 
erally burned green wood. We had a terrible time 
getting the fire started in the morning, especially 
after we got a stove. The backlogs used to last 


Steeping Barley before Sowing.— According to a writer 
iu the Homestead, seed barley should be steeped before sow¬ 
ing, in a solution of copperas or blue vitriol, the same as is 
often done for wheat, and then rolled in plaster enough to dry 
it. He says it has the efl'eet of giving it a rapid start, aim 
makes it come up strong aud dark-colored. He thinks the 
benefit equal to ten extra loads of manure per acre. 
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almost constantly being added, and the ground 
improved. I have seen this thing demonstrated by 
a neighbor ot mine with entire success. It was a 
secret of his. 

Plaster, ashes, and other fertilizers may be added, 
though the darker the coat the better, as color is the 
object. A few applications only are necessary, as 
that will let you into the summer, when there will 
be heat enough without. It is intended mostly for a 
start in the spring when there is a lack of heat— 
F. G., Starkville , N. V. 

Tins secret wo have given in the Rural, in our 
gardening notes, occasionally, for the last five or six 
years. 11 is particularly advantageous in the culture 
of the radish. Our correspondent, however, claims 
far too much for the plan, when ho proposes to dis¬ 
pense with the use of glass. 


be separated from the main body of the park by a 
wire fence, or movable hurdle fence, and kept 
mowed; and if embellished with a few flowering 
shrubs, and a few beds of flowers, all the better. 
But these, for economy's sake, can very well be 
dispensed with. When the planting is finished, anti 
the trees fairly established, the park might be pas¬ 
tured with sheep, as many parks are in Europe; and 
thus it would always have a closely cut surface 
without the expense of mowing, and the sheep 
would be an interesting feature in its scenery. 
When forest trees are not within reach, we would 
recommend the raising of them from seed, or small 
plants can be purchased at the nurseries for $2 or 
$3 per 1(X>, which, with a couple of years’ growth 
in nursery rows, will be (it for final planting out. 
Only go about it, and the means will not be wanting. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


Tue following interesting article, winch we com¬ 
mend to the atientiou of every farmer who has chil¬ 
dren to educate, a wile to make happy, or a heart 
susceptive to nature’s beauties, is by P. Barry: 

The present is a time of agricultural improve¬ 
ment and progress without a parallel in this country. 
Improved implements, improved stock, better culti¬ 
vation, better fences and buildings, meet us every¬ 
where in the country; and farmers are growing 
“rich," in the common acceptation of that. term. 
We rejoice at this, and so must every man who feels 
a lively interest in our national welfare, because 
agriculture is our main stay. If it fails to prosper, 
we can have no prosperity. It is the produce of 
our (arms —the fruits of farm industry — that ani¬ 
mate trade and commerce, that build up cities and 
village 8 ) construct railroads and canals, and cover 
our lakes and rivers and the broad seas with fleets 
of vessels. What a calamity—what an universal 
panic and prostration of business -would the failure 
of even one crop over the whole country bring 
upon us! 

Agricultural progress and prosperity, then, are 
subjects that no man, whatever may be bis calling, 
can regard with indifference; and the agricultural 
classes themselves, as a body, by their Intelligence, 
industry, energy, and manly independence, com¬ 
mand universal admiration and respect These are 
our honest sentiments—not the fulsome flattery of 
a stump speech or holiday oration. Our sympathies 
are, and ever have been, and will be, with the tillers 
of the soil. Our own life, so far, has been spent in 
the country, and we have earned our bread by the 
cultivation of the soil. We can speak of both its 
toils and pleasures from actual experience. We 
know that some regard it as a vulgar and plodding 
pursuit, fit only for strong, rough, and uneducated 
men; but the number of those who think so is 
diminishing rapidly. Men of taste and intelligence 
are now ambitious of being agriculturists; and 
schools and colleges for training the sons of farmers 
are beginning to attract attention, and will soon 
work a change in public sentiment iu regard to die 
respectability and importance of the agricultural 
profession. 

This brings us to the point on which we proposed 
to make a few suggestions, when we took up our 
pen. We wish to see the farmer’s home —the 
farmer's life — made more attractive. Hitherto, as 
a general thing, the improvements which have been 
made are of t lie 'useful kind, having reference mainly 
to the supply of man’s physical wants. Most of our 
farms must be regarded as mere manufactories of 
food and clothing; very little has been done to 
gratify tbe intellect, taste, or feelings — the higher 
and nobler attributes of our nature. And this is 


was 52.G C \ The hottest noon was 77°, the 12th, and 
the coldest morning at sunrise. 41°, the 14th, but 
the coldest at 7 A. M. was 42°, the Sth. On the 13th 
the heat fell all day, being only 44‘ at noon, and 
less at night, and hence the frost of the 14th, as the 
sky was clear. The last eight days were clear, 
morning and evening, and nearly so in mid-day. 

‘ v So beneficent have been the orderings of Provi¬ 
dence that the season is full of promise of good for 
man and beast. The wheat arid grass fields gratify 
the eye and inspire hope, while the trees in flower 
and foliage are clothed in beauty.” 

The later Tours are now in flower, and the I 
display is veiy line, especially at the grounds of 
Ellwanger & Barry, who have a good collection. 
The Narcissus is just passing out of flower, though 
some of the later varieties are still iu bloom. This 
is a tine class of flowers, including the common and 
well-known Daffodil and Jonquil, the former being 
about tbe only variety found iu our gardens. They 
are mostly perfectly hardy; should be planted in 
the autumn, like tbe Hyacinth, but may remain in 
the ground a number of years, and until they become 
so thick and matted as to make a division of the 
roots necessary. Some of them are double, and are 
very showy, but the single sorts are more delicate 
and prettier. The Early Double Daffodil is of a 
bright yellow. Incomparable rieno , very double, 
light yellow or straw color, intermixed with dark 
yellow or orange. 


fmliatlfunU gotes 


Many persons now have the new grapes, obtained 
when scarce and dear, which they would like to 
increase. The grape roots very freely from layers, 
as all grape-growers know, and cuttings are suc¬ 
cessful under favorable circumstances. C. RemeliN, 
of Cincinnati, gives in the Ohio Fanner an account 
of what is called a new French method of propa¬ 
gating the vine, said to have been practiced success¬ 
fully by Dr. EsquOT, which we give below for the 
information of our readers. It seems to us, how¬ 
ever, there is but little new in the plan, as we have 
practiced something very similar scores of times: 

“ The labor falls into two distinct periods. During 
the first, grape vines of every length are carefully 
bent and stretched along the ground, and fastened 
by means of hooks or tbe soil, thus: 


second story of the proposed conservatory; and the main 
entrance to the edifice will therefore bo on that, story. Stairs 
ami balconies will give access to every portion of the build¬ 
ing. The contract provides that the grantees must erect the 
building entirely nr. their own expense, after the plans already 
agreed upon; that they must place in it nothing but flowers, or 
rare trees or plants; that they shall be allowed to sell bouquets, 
etc., to visitors; that the public shall always lie admitted free; 
that good order shall, always he maintained inside, at the 
expense of the grantees; and that the work shall he com¬ 
pleted by the first of January, 1 KH4. The grantees, on their 
parts, agree to pay a rent willcb will add considerably to the 
revenues of the Park. The conservatory will cost about 
$50.000.— Gardeners' Monthly. 


“ This labor must be performed toward the end 
of April, or sooner or later, according to locality, 
but. certainly before the development of the buds. 
These will develop soon after, and attain a growth 
of five to eight inches. It is obvious that all the 
buds, wherever they may be upon the vines, 
extended, as above, along the ground, assume a 
vertical position. The brunches having grown five 
to eight inches, the second period of the procedure 
arrives, and this consists in forming aloug the 
extended grape vine, little ditches, ubont three to 
five inches deep, and depositing in these the vines, 
fastening them again with hooks, and covering them 
with earth. While now each sprout which has 
grown as above stated from the bud, is held in its 
vertical position by short stakes about twelve to 
eighteen inches long, and progresses in its growth, 
there develop beneath tho vine, in the ground, a 
sufficient amount of roots to supply all the nourish¬ 
ment required, thus: 


The Quantities op Seed Required to Sow a Given 
Extent of Space. — Messrs. Drummond, seedsmen of Ster¬ 
ling and Dublin, in their very useful “ Directions for Sowing 
and Cultivating Vegetable Seeds," bate given the following 
quantities, which we recommend to the notice of our amateur 
readers as a safe guide to them at this season 

Peas. —1 pint, or X lb., will sow a row from 40 to 00 feet of 
a single row, in which way peas should always be sown. 

Kindey Beans — I pint, or 1 lb., will sow a row of about SO 
feet. 

Onions. —1 oz. of seed will sow a bed (broadcast) 4 feet by 
12, or 50 to 10O feet of drill. 

Leeks. —1 oz. of seed will sow a bed (broadcast) 4 feet by 
14, or about 100 feet of drill. 

Carrots. —1 oz. of seed will sow 60 to 70 feet of a row. 

Parsnips. —1 oz. of seed will sow 100 t'eet of a row. 

Turnips. —1 oz. of seed will sow from 100 to 120 feet of a 
drill. 

Cabbage. —1 oz. of seed will sow a bed 4 feet by 10. 

Savoys. —The same. 

German Greens , or Borecole. —1 oz. of seed will sow a bed 
4 feet by 12. 

Brussels Sprouts. Cauliflower, and Broccoli. —The same. 

Parsley. —1 oz. will sow SO feet of a row. 

Spinach. —The same. 


COMMON NARCISSUS. 

The engraving will give a very good idea of the 
form of the single flowers, ami the central cup, 
which being of a different color from the six petals, 
makes these flowers exceedingly attractive. Some 
have the petals of a light yellow, and the cup 
orange—others with the petals white and the cup 
yellow; while the Foci's Narcissus, sometimes 
called Pheasants Eye, is snowy white, the cups 
cream color, with a delicate fringed edge of rod, 
which gives its latter name. Then there are some 
varieties with the cups very large and long, in the 
form of a trumpet One of the best of these is 
called the Sulphur Trumpet, with the cup or trum¬ 
pet nearly two inches in length, and broad at the 
extremity. 


“The general mother vine—which, under other 
culture, has to maintain often, as many as a hundred 
and more grape-children, and to which, under the 
treatment here explained, are left only four to five 
on the parent vine, among which the nourishment 
is distributed—now receives additional food by the 
descending sap from the new formed roots, which 
enables it to produce new branches for next year’s 
use again. It is self-understood, that the removal 
of the superfluous branches, bo as to leave only four 
or five for next year, must not be omitted. During 
the summer, frequent hoeing is necessary. In the 
fall, tho vines covered with grapes and leaves will 
look thus: 


A Good Liqum Grafting Wax.— Hortieola " gives in 
the Horticulturist the following method of malting a good 
liquid grafting wax. It is said to be a French invention: 

11 Melt one pound of common rosin over a gentle fire. Add 
to it ait ounce of beef tallow, and stir it well Take it from the 
fire, let ft cool down a little, and then mix with it a tublespoon- 
fol of spirits of turpentine, and after that about seven ounces of 
very strong alcohol (95 per cent.,) to be had at any druggist's 
Store. The alcohol cools it down so rapidly that it will be 
necessary to put it again on the fire, stirring it constantly. 
Still, the utmost care must, be exercised to prevent the alcohol 
from getting inflamed. To avoid it, the best way is to remove 
the vessel from the fire when the lump that may have heen 
formed commences melting again This must be continued 
till the whole is a homogeneous mass s-imilar to honey. After 
a few days’ exposure to the atmosphere in a thin coat, it 
assumes a whitish color, and becomes as hard as stone, 
being impervious to water and uir." 


Hints for Clear Starching.— Collars, under- 
sleeves, or handkerchiefs, of very fine muslin or 
lace, will not bear much squeezing or rubbing when 
washed. They can be made perfectly white and 
clean without either, by the following process: — 
Rinse them carefully through clean water, then soap 
them well with white soap, place flat in a dish or 
saucer, and cover with water; place them in the sun. 
Let them remain two or three days, changing the 
water frequently and turning them. Once every 
day take them out, rinse carefully, soap, and place 
in fresh water. The operation is a tedious and 
rather troublesome one; but the finest embroidery 
or lace comes out perfectly white, and is not worn at 
all, where, in common washing, it would be very 
apt to tear; when they are white, rinse and starch 
in the usual way. 


Gardens and Trees i.v Seneca County. —The Agricultural 
Society of Seneca county has offered premiums for the best 
gardens, and also for the greatest number of siiude trees set 
out by any person. The following are tho committees to 
whom application must be made by those who wish to com¬ 
pete for premiums: 

On Gardens. — Wm. Knox, Waterloo P O.; P. P. Howe, 
H. F. Gustin, 

On Shade Trees .— Joseph Wright, Waterloo P. ().; N. N. 
Hayt, R L. Stevenson. 

The chairmen of the above committees, who arc the first 
named, should be notified by the lOtli of June, by those who 
desire to lmve tlieir farms or gardens visited, it Is not neces¬ 
sary to invite tho attendance of the Committee on Shade 
Trees, as the affidavit of persons applying for the premium is 
required as to the number of trees set out, and the number 
living on the 1st of September. 


‘•At, the end of the season, there will have formed 
themselves, at all the buds and branches imbedded 
in earth in the spring, as directed, new.individual 
vineH, which may he separated by the pruning 
knife, by cutting in twain tbe old vine between tbe 
new vines. In somewhat moist and too sandy soil, 
the result will always be a good one. The vines 
will in the fall, when the leaves and grapes are off 
anrl they are severed from the stakes, present this 
appearance: 


Burns or Scalds.— I send you a simple recipe 
for burns or scalds. Take spearmint or horsemint, 
pound to a pulp, and bind it on. If the mint is 
dry, soak it in a little warm water, then pound it 
Putrid Soke Turoat. —Also a recipe for putrid 
sore throat. Take halt a pint of good old rye 
whisky, pulverize one or two large spoonfuls of 
common salt, put it in the whisky, shake it well, 
and then gargle the throat. 

I have used both of the above recipes, and know 
them to be good.— T. R. Davis, Rock: Island, III., 
1862. 


A New Book on Grave Cultukjc. —We have just received 
a new work on grape culture ami wine making, by John 
Phjn, Esq . of this cit.v. It Is a very neat book ot 875 pages, 
well printed, and illustrated quite liberally with fine wood 
engravings. Mr. 1 ’hin lias devoted a good deal of time to the 
preparation of this work, diligently consulted tbe best works 
on the subject, both American and foreign, and has had the 
benefit of some experience. A few years since Mr. 1’. pre¬ 
pared an essay on open air grape culture, and seemed the 
prize offered by the American Institute for the best paper on 
the subject We have not time now to examine the work, but 
will give a more extended notice next week. C. M. Saxton, of 
New York, is the publisher, and T) M. Dewey, of this city, 
general agent, by whom it will be sent free of postage on 
receipt of one dollar. 


Coffee and Coffee Extract. —Inclosed you 
will find recipes for making cotfee and extract;— 
Take rye and boil until it becomes tender; then 
drain and put in a stove-pan; place in a stove, stir¬ 
ring every few seconds, until it browns; then grind 
it, and put iu a tablespoonful of rye to a pint of 
water. To three spoonfuls of rye put iu one tea- 
spounful of extract, and boil twenty minutes. This 
will not, as some say, taste exactly like coffee, but 
will make an equally pleasant drink. 

Extract. —Put sugar in a pot and boil down 
until it becomes bitter. Maple-sugar is preferable 
to any other kind.—E. P. W., IKusA. Co., Pa., 1862. 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

The most beautiful class of the Narcissus family, 
however, is the Polyanthus Narcissus. The flowers 
are produced in clusters or trusses of from half a 
dozeu to three times this number. The engraving, 
which we had taken from a cluster of medium size, 
shows the habit. Like the others, they show every 
shade of color, from the purest imaginable white to 
deep orange—the cup of the white varieties being 
yellow, and of tbe yellow sorts orange. These are 
not as hardy as the other varieties, but arc suffi¬ 
ciently so for general culture in ibis latitude in a 
well drained soil. 

Some notes of tho early flowering shrubs we must 
defer until the next number. 


Wild Tomatoes. —la 1849, an overland party, en route for 
the gold diggings, while passing down the dry bed of a creek 
near the port of Comondn, found large quantities of tomatoes 
growing in (apparently) a wild state. They were small, red. 
and delicious—at least, to the taste of the famished travelers. 
Whether they are indigenous or not, I cannot tell, hut the 
land had no appearance of being cultivated. Tomatoes of 
fine quality, and very smooth., and less acid than ours, are 
found in most of the v illage markets in Mexico, and arc eaten 
raw.—C. W. C., in Country Gentleman. 


SEASONABLE NOTES 


For the past week or two the weather has been 
warm and dry, favorable in every respect lor the 
flowering of the fruit trees, especially tho more 
tender kinds, like the peach, that gutter extremely 
from cold rains and cutting winds. We have never 
known a season when everything looked so favor¬ 
able tor an abundant crop of fruit. Every tree is 
covered with flowers, and our gardens and orchards 
present a scene ot beauty we have seldom seen 
equaled. Of course we cannot tell what may be in 
the future, but unless we are visited by untimely 
frost or cold rains and wind, our trees will be loaded 
down with fruit, making thinning necessary to 
secure specimens of good size and fine quality. 

Our well known scientific friend, “ C. D.,” sends 
us the following notes of the weather for the first 
half of May :— tl This half month has given us much 
pleasant weather, more days nearly destitute of 
clouds than is common, and rain in small propor¬ 
tion. At the end of the first week the flowers had 
only slowly appeared, but the next week, except 
the good check of a day cooler, vegetation was 
rapid, and cherries, plums and peaches were loaded 
with flow ers, and the pear trees are promising soon 
to put on a while vail. The fruit trees are as for- 


Peas a Substitute for Coffee.— In a late 
Rural I noticed an article recommending “carrots 
for coffee!” We have used it, but think peas, nicely 
roasted and ground, are a better substitute. My 
husband is an old coffee drinker, but when I make 
a cup of pea coffee, and a little “extract of coffee” 
mixed with it, he does not know it from real Java, 
for I have tried it 

Making Paste.— Will some kind friend tell me 
how to make a sure paste for papering a smooth 
wall with thick paper? It troubles me by loosening 
after it is dry.— L. R. L., Lamberton, Wis., 1862. 


Plants Received.— We are indebted to C. B. MILLER, 
Esq., of New York, Secretary of tho Brooklyn Horticultural 
Society, for several new and valuable plants. In the note 
accompanying them. Mr. M. says:—'‘General McClellan is the 
best double yet produced, and for which the Brooklyn Hortl 
cultural Society awarded a speciid premium. Raised by John 
Cadness, of Flushing, L. 1. Daphne Cneorum, best hardy 
evergreen plant, flowering all summer, and very fragrant. 
Special premium awarded to A. G. Burgess, East New York, 
Long Island. ’ 

Jefferson County Floral and Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion.— The spring exhibition of the Jefferson County Floral 
and Horticultural Association is to be held at Watertown, June 
24th, 25th, 26tli, and 27th. Tin- premium Mst is very liberal, 
and no doubt, judging from what we observed last season, 
will call out a grand exhibition. 


A COAT FOB THE GABDEN 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—As now is the time 
for the opening of gardening, I have one bit of 
advice to give, which those who adopt it will thank 
me tor. 

When your beds are made, sprinkle them over 
with soot, or with powdered charcoal, or pulverized 
rotten wood, or all these together. The object is to 
have a black surface. Black is a conductor of heat, 
and will answer the purpose of glass,— without its 
inconvenience,—as well as enrich the soil, soot espe¬ 
cially. Rotten wood will do better on moist soils. 

At each dressing, this coat will he worked into 
the soil, and should be repeated after the hoe has 
removed the weeds and grass. Thus manure is 


Coloring Furs. — Some time ago I noticed an 
inquiry in your columns for a recipe for color¬ 
ing furs. If some of the Rural’s numerous corres¬ 
pondents would be kind enough to answer it, they 
would confer a favor on many others beside the 
Michiganders.—D. F. L., Newark Valley, N. Y., 1862. 


French Rolls.— Can any of the Rural’s numer¬ 
ous readers inform me how to make French Rolls? 
If so, they will greatly oblige—R., White Hall, 
Ohio, 1862. 


Fruit Growers’ Soctety of Western New York. — The 
June meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New 
York will be held at the Court House, in Rochester, N. Y. , at 
11 o’clock A. M., on Wednesday, the 25th day of June. 







If the wife will begin to wish her husband to read 
the last new periodical, while she is mending his 
stocking?.—if, even while at. work herself, she will 
now and then talk to her husband and children of 
that which is good and pleasant, as a priestess 
should talk—and every wife has a priestly office,— 
she will hallow and lighten her own labor, and 
for her household a blessed reform will have 
commenced. 

Oh. for a power to hasten this period ! Oh, that 
one might abide the dawning ef that bright day 
w T hen domestic love and family enjoyment shall 
crown the great social destiny of humanity! Then 
might one depart in peace, and the beams of the 
good time come be over us, and death In 1 hallowed 
by the sanctification of life. Follow out God’s 
laws, work in his holy order, do all tilings in season, 
leaving nought undone that should be done, and full 
surely this divine, this perfecting labor of human 
existence, will be consummated. 

Rochester, N. Y., 1862. Eucenik A. Bri.ytos. 


as easily led astray by the designing, as they were 
in youth. Such persons are generally honest and 
sincere themselves. 

A very common way in which appearances de¬ 
ceive, is in persons acting differently to different 
persons. They may talk and appear in society, and 
to those who have merely a slight acquaintance with 
them, to be actuated by ibe highest, and best of 
motives, while those who know them intimately, and 
who feel the effects of their acts, know them to be 
intensely selfish. This kind of one-sided virtue has 
a bad effect on those who witness the daily life of 
such a person. When they meet a person who does 
live a consistent and worthy life, they are apt to 
think they have only to be placed in the same rela¬ 
tion toward them they are toward the other, in order 
to see the same sort of disposition manifested. 

But all experiences, however bitter, may be turned 
to good account if we are so disposed. To those 
who truly desire to live uprightly, the deceptions 
which astonish and grieve them may at the same 
time teach them to prize the virtue of sincerity, and 
to strive more earnestly than they otherwise might 
to be amiable, anil not merely to appear so. The 
most serious of all deceits are those which we often 
practice on our ourselves. We are on the high road 
of progress when we can unsparingly judge our own 
conduct by the same rules to which we would hold 
others. b. c. d. 

Geneva, Vis., 1862. 
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NEIGHBORS. 


(Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 
MOTHER. 


“ Hkavk.v is iny Fatherland, 
Heaven is my home.” 

O ku the hill the sun is setting. 

And the eve is drawing on; 

Slowly droops the gentle twilight. 

For another day is gone: 

Gone for ave—its race is over, 

Soon the darker shades will come; 
Still ’tis sweet to know at even 
Ve are one day nearer home. 

One day nearer,” sings the mariner, 
As he glides the waters o'er, 

While the light is softly dying 
On his distant native shore 
Thus the Christian, on life's ocean, 

As iiis light boat ruts the foam, 

In the evening cries with rapture— 

“ I am oue day nearer home.” 

Worn and weary, oft the pilgrim 
Hails the setting of the sun; 

For his goal is one day nearer. 

And liia journey nearly done 
Thus we feel, when o'er life's desert, 
Heart and sandal-sore we roam; 

As the twilight gathers o'er us 
Ve are one day nearer home. 

Nearer home! Yea, one day nearer 
To our Father’s house on high— 

To the green fields and the fountains 
Of the land beyond tho sky; 

For the heavens grow brighter o’er us, 
And the lamps hang in the dome, 
And our teuts are pitched still closer, 
For we're one day nearer home. 


BY NETTIE 


MttCB is often said of •' neighbors,” 
How they do and what they say, 

Of their living nnd their giving; 

But I'm sure 'twill never pay. 

While we journey on Life's way, 

Us to mind what neighbors' say. 

One must, talk because another 
Lives or dresses every day 
Better than themselves may choose to. 

Abler not a whit, they say. 

Whose hut (kein the business, pray, 

If their honest debts they pay ? 

Some are always " full of trouble,” 
Neighbors’ cows are in the com; 
Pigs, at night, are In the garden; 

In the meadow, geese, at morn; 
Gabbling, tangiing grass at morn; 
Some. one's fences look forlorn 

Proud, extravagant, deceitful. 

Selfish, vain of worldly store. 

Slow ur slattern, cross or lazy,— 
Charges these, and many mure 
We lay in turn at every door, 

Except our own—fain pas* that o’er. 

If wc wish to make good neighbors, 
Let the •' law of kiudness ” rule, 

And be tVre to have good fences; 

Ever keep the passion cool, 

And our motto through life’s school— 
Always mind the "Golden Rule." 
Chenango Co., N. Y., 1862, 


I dreamed that I knelt by your bed, mother, 
Watching your dickering breath, 

And praying our Father to turn your steps 
From the shores of the river of death; 

But e'en as I watched thus and prayed, mother, 
You entered the deep, cold wave; 

And next in my dream I was kneeling 
And weeping beside your grave. 

I thought of your love and your care, mother, 
And In my deep sorrow r said, 

“ The light of my life has departed, 

Hope and joy with my mother have fled!" 

Thank God it was only a dream. Mother; 

I thank Him whenever 1 pray. 

That His Almighty care has preserved you, 

And I have a dear mother to-day. 

But the dream will sometime be true, mother, 
Unless I be called first to go; 

That I will be motherless some sorrowful day, 
Or you will be childless, we know. 

Yet trustingly will wc press on, mother, 

To meet vvhntcvcr shall be; 

For our Father in Heaven has lovingly said, 

My grace is sufficient for thee. 

Rochester, N Y., 1SG2. 
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FARMERS' WIVES AND OUT-DOOR EXERCISE, 


THE COUNTENANCE 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

WOMEN AND DOMESTIC LAW 


A qcekr thing is the human countenance. You 
can't, put your finger on it if you try. anti yet it is to 
be seen in the face ol every man, woman, and child 
—even old ladies will have it that the tiniest new¬ 
born baby has one. It is described iii every 
measure of admiration and disgust, as sad or silly, 
fuonyor foolish,, morose or melancholy,stupid or 
sheepish, gay or guilty, dull or downcast, inexpres¬ 
sible or intellectual—in fact, there is scarcely a word 
in the dictionary that may not be used as a descrip¬ 
tive adjective of the countenance, and yet the thing 
was never seen except in the face. 

The kind of countenance a man or woman carries 
is very important. First impressions are every¬ 
thing. and they are based principally upon the 
expressions of the countenance. For instance, by 
general consent it is deemed creditable to a young 
lady to be bappy —it is assumed as a matter of 
course that she is perfect, or uearly so. who is never 
ruffled in mind by cross winds of life; hence she 
is careful, before the public, to carry a smiling 
countenance. A sweet, smiling countenance is 
pleasant to look upon; even incorrigible old bache¬ 
lors sometimes soften down under its influence; but 
when a smile by long and forced practice gets sim¬ 
mered down to a simper, it becomes stale and 
insipid — is, in fact, silly, and who would like to 
carry a silly countenance? Above ail things, a 
well-regulated, pleasant countenance, without a 
smile, is the best possible recommend for either 
man or woman. When we meet a woman with a 
nose a good deal turned up, and vinegar strongly 
marked in the countenance, we involuntarily con¬ 
clude that there is not much happiness in the house¬ 
hold over which she presides. When tve meet a 
young lady with an airy countenance with a strong 
tendency to simper, we are inclined to think that 
there is not much probability of her having a house¬ 
hold to preside over. Men who go about with a 
sour countenance with a good deal ol “ snap” in it, 
are apt to be uncomfortable customers. Such men 
should lie avoided. If unmarried, they Bhould live 
until fairly tamed before marriageable young ladies 
should be permitted to approach them. 

On the whole, the countenance is a great institu¬ 
tion, and though it is not even skin-deep, it yet is a 
great tell-tale, and often makes or mars a fortune— 
or a wedding — for the fortunate or unfortunate 
possessor. The countenance speaks the heart, and 
therefore to be able always to carry an agreeable 
one to recommend you. be sure that the heart is 
right toward all men — and women, too, Heaven 


palpable, sallow, saffrony, golden yellow. Shutting 
off the intelligent, refined class of country people, 
who receive their full share of execration, there 
remains a great clan—self-instituted mentors of the 
public weal—who harbor a curt belief that village 
and city women are never seen out-of-doors. 

Now there is an undeniable probability in the 
theory that, if ladies in large towns obtained no 
more exercise in the “open air” than do this class 
of fault-finding women in the country, they would 
have the honor of being equally—saffrony. And it 
is an undeniable fact that they are not so saffrony. 
“So much the worse for them,” growls some rheu¬ 
matic housewife. Yellow is beautiful, then?—yel¬ 
low is healthy? Ask the first physician from whom 
the most of his practice comes. “ From my country 
patients — they are always taking cold. Don’t go 
out-doors enough to get used to it. Strange, when 
they live in the midst of all out-doors. 

It may be salely asserted that women living in 
large suburban villages and cities exercise five-fold 
more out-of-doors than do the mass of women in the 
country. 

“ 0, but they have so much leisure.” 

Indeed? “0, that thou couldst change places! 
Never till then wilt, thou be convinced. People can 


That there, is a vast amount of evil existing 
throughout the ramifications of society, is the gen¬ 
eral admission. It is also evident that a great 
portion of the misery endured is caused by the 
Imperfect terms which constitute our present social 
condition. Appeals are made to legislators, and 
petitions are forwarded to the government, with the 
expectation that relief will lie obtained, while it 
may clearly be seen that neither the legislator uor 
the government can fully effect tho remedy, and 
that we are neglecting our own duty, and disobey¬ 
ing the dictates of our common sense, in asking 
others to do that which we can best do ourselves. 

To re-organize society, to render it more blessed 
and happier, its domestic condition has to be im¬ 
proved. Now the science of domestics forms a sphere 
which bclougs essentially to woman. It is her abso¬ 
lute province; in it she reigns queen, and man 
cannot, if he would, deprive her of her sovereignty, 
because it has been allotted to her by that Wisdom 
whose decrees human power or will is not able to 
withstand. Think ot it as we may, the laws and 
order of society are, in their origin, divine; hence 
the woe that follows our transgressions. If we sow 
the storm, wc reap the whirlwind. So it proves in 
all parts of (Inn’s earth. And thus, it is not so 
much contradictory change as further development 
that is needed. 

Customs and habits, private and public manners, 
dress, and the whole circle of home Unties, are 
included in domestic science. 11 is surely as impor¬ 
tant then as politics, and as difficult, to regulate. 
Yet it is not our Legislatures nor the Houses of 
Congress which can legislate for il; for the reason 
that women do not deliberate, and cannot pass their 
judgment in them. 

The working Of society in its state of civilization 
has revealed, partially, the true order of nature in 
the division of duties for the sexes. To the woman, 
the interior, or household economies; to the man, 
the exterior. Both are valuable, and have elements 
in common together. Man should not bo entirely 
ignorant of home management, nor should woman 
be left unacquainted with laws and governmental 
policy. Their own and their childrens’ welfare are 
connected with both; and, therefore, to the mother 
and the father they stand each a subject of momen¬ 
tous importance. 
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THE PAST. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 


A large class of persons are so fascinated with 
modern improvements, so charmed with the one 
idea of progress, that, they respect nothing on 
account of its age, and look with a feeling of pity 
akin to contempt, on the labors of the antiquary. 
To them the past appears strange, mysterious, and 
visionary, because it is separated from us by go wide 
an interval. For the same reason, perhaps, most of 
us have a very indefinite idea of antiquity. In an 
occasional view of a distant city, we see a large col¬ 
lection of buildings, many of which might attract 
our attention on a cIorc inspection, but from which 
only a few spires Stand out plainly perceptible; so 
with our limited knowledge of the past, we see a 
long series of events, many of which would claim 
our admiration if they were not so dimmed by age 
and distance, but of which we are tamiliar with 
only a few ol the most noted. 

An old writer has said that ‘‘there is no such 
thing as antiquity, as we generally understand it.” 
Perhaps it is so; for everything which is, or has 
been, must be modern while passing, and the early 
ages, though perhaps rude in themselves, have 
become ancient only by the long and silent lapse of 
years. Wo read of the pyramids, and the pictures 
which fancy presents to the mind may at first seem 
ancient; but with them, the idea of lasting endur¬ 
ance in the future is most prominent. The imagin¬ 
ation may wander in some oriental temple, viewing 
its tarnished gilding and broken altar, the fragments 
of its columns and its grim, gloomy walls, and be 
tempted to call that ancient; but we cannot avoid 
the thought that the avarice of some greedy priest 
has robbed it of Us ornaments, that its walls have 
been blackened by the smoke of victims sacrificed 
on its altars, and that it, is a premature decay which 
we see. But when we look at some old castle, 
whose mins now rise but little above the plain over 
which it once towered, whose walls are dust, whose 

whose bat- 


1 have been watching the approach of morning, 
as it peeped from the dull gray clouds in the east, 
and changed the darkness to a dim twilight Then 
the Run arose; tho leaden, floating masses were 
transformed to piles of red-tinted ones, and the last, 
lingering trace of gray faded, as the rich golden 
sunlight quivered over hill and plain, tree and 
shrul), cottage and mansion. 

It stole through the shutters, and the bright beams 
rested for a moment on Minnie’s brown hair, streak¬ 
ing it with golden threads; then glanced through 
the cage of the canary, who welcomed it by a sweet 
burst of music. It stole among the waving tresses 
of the mother, and lingered on the silvery locks of 
the father. A light came over the laces of the aged 
couple, and the gloom which had before dwelt there 
was dispelled. I could but think of the “Son of 
Righteousness” who is causing the gloom and 
darkness of superstition and heathenism to vanish 
before the glory of His rays. But the sun disap¬ 
peared behind a cloud, and lo! what a change! 
The bird stopped warbling, the smile died away, and 
no more all nature seemed to rejoice; but silence 
and darkness rested around. Half unconsciously I 
repeated these lines: 

“ I take no note of time 

Save when the sun is shining. 

As life is sometimes bright and fair, 

A, .a MuwlimM <!nrk and lonely. 

Let us forget its toil and care, 

And note tho bright, hours only." 

How is it with us? Do we dwell in the shade, and 
sitting with hands pressed tightly to busy brain, let 
wild fancy revel among scones of the past, dwelling 
only on sorrows and griefs, while we, like the spider, 
extract poison from the fairest flowers, while all 
sweet hopes and joys have found a grave, and the 
turl has been firmly pressed by our own hands? Or 
do we dwell out in the sunshine, and basking in its 
warm rays grow stronger, happier, better and wiser? 
Memory lingers only on bright, joyous scenes, for 

“ Pleasant hours should ever seem 
To linger round us longest." 

We find honey instead of poison hid among the 
fragrant petals of Life’s flowers. 

If the heavy storm of adversity sweeps over our 
heads, we do not bend and break under it, like the 
slender, fragile flower, whose home was always in 
shadow; but like the plant reared in the sunlight, 
strong, healthy, vigorous, and beautiful, are pre¬ 
pared to contend with it. 

“Life is what we make it.” Shall it be one of 
shade or sunshine? Hattie Herbert. 

Euglishville, Mich., 1862. 


I think of little things early set to hard work, to 
add a little to their parents’ scanty store. Yet, if it 
be only work, they bear it cheerfully. 


This after¬ 
noon. I was walking through a certain quiet street, 
when 1 saw a little child standing with a basket at a 
door. Tho little man looked at various passers-by; 
and I am happy to say that, when lie saw me. he 
asked mo to ring the door-bell for him; for. though 
he had been sent with that basket, which was not a 
light one. he could not reach up to the bell. 1 
asked him how.'old he was. “ Five years past," said 
the child quite cheerfully and independently. “ God 
help you, poor little man!” I thought; “the doom 
of toil has fallen early upon you!” 

If you visit much among the poor, few things will 
touch you more than the unnatural sagacity and 
trustworthiness of children who are little more than 
babies. You will find these little things left in a 
bare room by themselves,—the eldest six years old, 
—while the poor mother is out at her work. And 
the eldest will reply to your questions in a way that 
will astonish yon, till you get accustomed to such 
things. I think that almost as heart-rending a sight 
as you will readily see is the misery of a little thing 
who has spill in the street the milk she was sent to 
letch, or broken a jug, and who is sitting in despair 
beside the spilt milk or the broken fragments. Good 
Samaritan, never pass by such a sight; bring out 
your two-pence; set tilings completely right; a 
small matter and a kind word will cheer and com¬ 
fort an overwhelmed heart. That child has a trucu¬ 
lent step-mother, or (alas!) mother, at home, who 
Would punish that mishap as nothing should be 
punished but the gravest moral delinquency. 

Beautiful Extract.— Let then the aged woman 
be no longer the object of contempt. She is help¬ 
less as a child, but as a child she may be learning 
the last lesson from her Heavenly Father. Her 
feeble step is trembling on the brink of the grave; 
but her hopes may be firmly planted on the better 
shore, which lies beyond. Her eye is dim with 
suffering and tears; but her spiritual vision may be 
contemplating the gradual unfolding of the gates of 
eternal rest Beauty has faded front her form; but 
angels in the world of light may be weaving a 
wreath of glory for her brow. Her lip is silent, hut 
may be only waiting to pour forth celestial strains 
of gratitude ami praise. Lonely and fallen and sad, 
she sits among the living: but exalted, purified, and 
happy, she may arise from the dead. Then run if 
thou wilt from the aged woman in her loneliness, 
but remember she is not forsaken of her God! 

Girls.— There are two kinds of girls. One is 
the kind that appears the best abroad—the girls 
that are good for parties, rides, visits, balls, etc., and 
whose chief delight is in such things. The other is 
the kind that appears best at home—the girls that 
are useful and cheerful in the dining-room, the sick¬ 
room, and all the precincts of their home. They 
differ widely in character. One is often a torment 


broken turrets are but hillocks ut 
dements are now scaled and bound by the tendrils 
of the clambering vine, we ihiuk only of age. This 
would be a more expressive symbol of the past, and 
better, because the tniml can easily comprehend it. 
and can. without difficulty, look back to the time 
when it proudly answered to the name of Kenil¬ 
worth. 

We think of what we call the dark ages, and can 
hardly divest ourselves of the idea that the sky too 
was obscured, and that a gloom pervaded the face 
of nature, as the thick gloom of ignorance and 
superstition pervaded the minds of men. But the 
same sun shone then, and shone a? brightly, as it 
did on Egypt’s ancient splendor, on Rome’s pros¬ 
perity, or as it does upon us now. So it will ever 
be. Though the same heavens look down upon us, 
a total change takes place in our thoughts and feel¬ 
ings. Every revolution of the wheel of time gives 
a different aspect to affairs, and we forget one change 
of scene in another. Pleasure allures us, art woos 
us, and science tempts us to enter her intricate laby¬ 
rinths. Our onward path is undefined, obscured 
and uncertain; and here we may profitably study 


Civilization hitherto, it is not. lo 
be lost sight of, has influenced woman only materi¬ 
ally in the discharge of her home duties. It has 
taught her to bailor, to buy the needles, thread, 
tape and silks cheap, careless of the min she may 
bring upon the seller. Competition, in its lowest 
grades, lias received the greatest encouragement 
from woman. The sufferings of fellow creatures 
have not been thought of when shillings and six¬ 
pences were to be saved. Dress and furniture, 
company and so-called amusement, the rivalry, 
jealousy, and wretchedness they have engendered, 
render them, in their very enumeration, terrifying, 
and make us hurry to get away from their reviewal. 

The instruction of woman in her higher, mere 
spiritual home duties, is one of the greatest wants 
of the age. It is lieeoining more and more appar¬ 
ent; and if not. speedily attended to. will be a most 
serious drawback to the progress now sought to be 
made. The delicate machinery of’ domestic litb is 
ever at work, producing countless shades of joy and 
gloom. It is from the (lame of the domestic hearth 
that the warmth and luster of some of life's most 
refined relations are derived. Would that this 
flame shone more brightly now—beamed forth more 
divinely, holily; that tho abodes of our people were 
Mow cheered by its rays; that the dwellers of our 
hearths were more conscious of its presence. How 
general is poverty! How wide-spread is misery! 
Fearful is the uprighteousness ot society; frightful 
are its responsibilities! 

Why goes forth that man this evening from the 
roof under which his children live? Why turns he 
from their engaging little attempts to detain him, 
and roughly moves them away, while he loves them 
dearly? Why sits another by his fire, discontented, 
unwilling to speak the kindly word, while his heart 
is yearning for converse and enjoyment? Why flies 
the angry speech front her for whom the bosom's 
strongest affections are nourished? And why,— 
searching into deeper depths,— why does man so 
often become a criminal, in his home? Truth has 
to be fold; but oh 1 listen to it kindly; it is because 
woman does not truly appreciate her mission in 
domestic life. As a wife she is different from what 
she was as a maiden. She. neglects her dress; she 
forgets her manners. Her husband sees the change, 
and does not find sufficient excuse for it. He flies 
from his home, thinking “ that if she will not make 
happiness and comfort for him at home, he will 
make it for himself abroad.” And she increases in 
ill-temper and asperity as she increases in years. 
It is. as a general thing, in the power of women to 
make their domestic life more attractive to their 
husbands, and more holy in its discipline and end, 
than they now do. A greater regularity in time, 
a greater simplicity in dress, a more determined 
adherence to that which is right in one’s own eyes 
rather than that which ia well thought of in the eyes 
of others, an orderly apportioning of various peri¬ 
ods for different occupations, would make evenings 
at home pass away very differently to what, in a 
great majority of cases, they now are doing. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


The Dublin (Ireland) Witness has an excellent 
article on American affairs, from which we select 
the folllowing: 

*• It is impossible to regard the vastness and 
resources of the country, in connection with the 
marvellous force inherent in the nation to incorpor¬ 
ate into itself the most heterogeneous elements of 
foreign admixture — its institutions attracting as 
great a variety of tongues as those which the Impe¬ 
rial Eagle ever subjugated—without tho conviction 
that America is destined to exert a mighty control¬ 
ling influence upon the religious condition of the 
globe. Were the dark thunder-cloud of war dissolved, 
there are grounds on which we cannot but augur 
for that great community a futurity of influence and 
usefulness such as. perhaps, no nation has ever 
equaled. Its soil is hallowed as tile resting place of 
sainted dust; its history is stored with many an 
achievement of the mighty dead; upon its favored 
churches has the visitation from on high often de¬ 
scended, stimulating and invigorating through their 
instrumentality the faith and hope of Christendom. 
Notwithstanding the corruptions that have grown so 
rank throughout the land, it is at this hour the home 
of millions of tme-liearted patriots, and from thou¬ 
sands and tensof thosands of its household altarsdoes 
the prayer of faith ascend to heaven as the morning 
aud evening sacrifice. And even now that the war 
trumpet has been Mown, and the serried hosts are 
mustered for the battle, there may be beard ascend¬ 
ing from many a tented field tbe prayers and praises 
ol God-fearing men. their country’s best and bravest, 
who have obeyed her summons in this hour of need. 

It cannot surely be that such a nation shall fail to 
fulfill Us neble destiny. Then, for the truth's sake 
that is in it, and “for our friends’ and brethren’s 
sake,” let us devoutly pray that the present calamity 
and confusion maybe but the crucible fires by which 
it is to be purged of its alloy; and that out of the 
soil of social and political corruption there may 
arise a purer and a nobler race, under whose guid¬ 
ance a re-constructed Union may cast away the 
rag? of its old vices, and advance by stable progress 
to a far prouder position than was lost in the disas¬ 
trous year in which, amid tears and blood, the cur¬ 
tain has lately fallen. 


GOD’S LOVE TO MAN 


Where shall we go for manifestations of the 
tenderness, the sympathy, the benignity of God: 
The philosopher leads us to nature, its benevolent 
final causes, and kind contrivances to increase the 
sum ot animal happiness, and there he stops, with 
half his demonstration. But the apostle leads us to 
the gift bestowed by fbe Father tor the recovery of 
man’s intellectual and moral nature, aud to the 
cross endured by the Son, on this high behalf. Go 
to the heavens, which canopy man with grandeur, 
cheer his steps with successive light, and mark his 
festivals with their chronology; go to the atmos¬ 
phere, which invigorates his spirits, and is to him 
the breath of life; go to the smiling fields, decked 
with verdure for his eye, aud covered with fruits for 
his sustenance; go to every scene which spreads 
beauty before his gaze, which is made harmoniously 
vocal to his ear, which fills and delights the imag¬ 
ination by its glow or Us greatness. We travel with 
you, we admire, we feel and enjoy with you, we 
adore with you, but we stay not with you. We 
hasten onward in search of a demonstration more 
convincing that “ God is love,” anil we rest not till 
we press into the strange, the mournful, the joyful 
scenes of Calvary, and amid the throng of invisible 
and astonished angels, weeping disciples aud the 
mocking multitude, under the arch of the darkened 
heaven, and with the earth trembling beneath our 
feet, we gaze upon the meek, the resigned, but taint¬ 
ing sufferer, and exclaim, “ Herein is love!”—herein, 
and nowhere else is it so affectingly, so unequivo¬ 
cally demonstrated, “not that we loved God, but 
that God loved us, and sent His Son to be the pro¬ 
pitiation for our sins.”— R. Watson, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

APPEARANCES DECEITFUL. 


Inexperienced youth is ever apt to be deceived 
by a fair outside. At that age we do not see the 
world as it really is, but it takes its coloring from 
our own uncorrupted hearts. Often at that period 
of our lives we are made the dupes of others. We 
listen to a tale of wrongs falsely represented to us, 
and give to the narrator our abundant sympathy, 
which the lapse of time shows us was unworthily 
bestowed. Before we learn to read character—our 
own or others—we are apt to see only the good traits 
of our friends, and are astonished when in the natu¬ 
ral development of our acquaintance, we see some 
serious detect. Then we are apt tu think we have 
been deceived in that oue. and that they have noth¬ 
ing good about them; and we turn with blind confi¬ 
dence to some newer friend, only to be again 
confronted with frailty. Again and again we are 
bitterly deceived in this way before we learn that 
perfection is not attained by mortals. A confiding 
disposition, which has been repeatedly disappointed 
in this way, is apt to get the habit of suspecting 
every new acquaintance before they have any reason 
to. Happy are they who learn to know the world 
without becoming unduly suspicious. It is as well 
to know when to give the well-meaning credit for 
their good intentions, as to know when to beware of 
the crafty. Very few gain this happy medium. 
There are many who have such a large gift ot cre¬ 
dulity that when their hair grows gray with age 
they are just as ready to believe a fair story, and are 


Tiie repentance which precedes faith consists 
chiefly of a sense of danger and a fear of punish¬ 
ment; but when we come to have a lively appre¬ 
hension of pardoning love and our adoption in 
Christ, it is genuine filial sorrow for having offended 
God.— Rev. T. Adams. 


Neither mind nor body can long endure inces¬ 
sant toil. Relaxation is therfore a Christian duty. 
No man has a right to destroy himself by labor, any 
more than by poison. The bow that is always bent 
loses its elasticity; the mind that is never relaxed 
either will wear out the body or become insane, 


A man might frame and let loose a star to roll in f, 
its orbit, and yet not have done so memorable a q. 
thing before God us he who lets go a golden-orbed £ 
thought to roll through the generations of time. t 


Bullets can sino; 
pleasant musicians. 


V 



MAJOR-GENERAL HALLECK, 


of the former slave and the signature of the General 
Commanding who emancipates him. The following 
is a copy of the first: 

It having been proven, to the entire satisfaction of 
the General Commanding the Department of the 
booth, that the bearer, William Jenkins, heretofore 
held in involutary servitude, has been directly em- 
ployed to aid and assist, those in rebellion against 
the United States of America: 

Now, be it known to all that, agreeably to the 
laws, I declare the said person free, and forever ab¬ 
solved from all claims to his services. Both he and 
hm wife, and his children, have full right to go north, 
south, east, or west, as they may decide. 

Given under my hand, at the headquarters of the 
Department of the South, this nineteenth day 
of April, A. D., 1862. I). Hunter, 

Major-General Commanding. 

That document passes into history an the first 
act of Emancipation on the soil of South Carolina 
by the General Government of the United States. 
Its perfect lawfulness and conclusive effect are 
beyond question, for it is based on a law of Con¬ 
gress, put in operation by a Major-General Com¬ 
manding the Department, and the bearer of it is on 
board the steamer Atlantic, on his way to the North. 
He is a negro of intelligence and excellent charac¬ 
ter. His name is rightly given as William Jenkins, 
but. those who have known him as a servant in the 
Chief Quartermaster’s office will more readily re- 


Hkxry \\ aoer Halleck, one of the tour Major- 
Generals of the United States army, was born in 
Oneida county, New York, and entered the military 
aeademyas a West Point cadet in 1835. He stood 
third in the class, and was breveted Second Lieut, of 
Engineers, J uly l, 1839. 

Ho was acting Assist- f |t| 

ant Professor of Engi- 
neering at the Military 
Academy from July, 

1339, to June, 1840. In # 

1841, was the author of 

a military work on G jKv 

“Bitumen and its uses,” ^ y&J Tfljp 

etc. Appointed First 
Lieutenant in January, 

1845. in 1846 he wrote V ” 

a work entitled the 
“ Elements o! Military 

lain, for gallant con¬ 
duct in affairs with the ^ 

enemy on the 19th and . 

20t.h days of November, 

1847, and for meritori- / A 
ous service in Califor- 
nia. Was Secretary of 
State of the province 

of California in the mil- N' N '' 

itary governments of Y\ 

Gens. Kearney, Mason, 

and Riley, from 1S47 to ? c,r **- se 

the end of 1849. He was Chief of the Statf to 
Commodore Shubrick, in naval and military 
operations on the Pacific coast, in 1,847 and 1848; 
and was a member of the convention in 1.849 
to form, and of the committee to draft, the con¬ 
stitution of the State of California. In July, 1863, 
he was appointed. Captain of Engineers, and 
resigned on August 1, 1854. Shortly alter the out¬ 
break of the present rebellion, the Government 
called upon Ilalleck, he responded, was made a 
Major-General August 19, 1,861, and superceded 
Gen. Fremont in the command of the “ Department 
of Missouri.” Subsequently his department was 
enlarged, embracing portions of Kentucky, Tcn- 


erto accomplished, asks: —Will he attain equal 
success io the field? A graduate of West Point, 
and a military writer of recognized authority, there 

is no doubt that he 
has ample science; but 
he retired from the 
army too early to gain 
""IwBml any experience by act- 

• ive service, and his 

practical abilities in 
d* rei!t i°n are yet 
to be tested. Neverthe- 
vf toss can hardly be 

doubted. The whole 
cast ot his mind and 
Ijiraffif Sl character, as n 

exhibited 


Lkt bells in every tower he rung, 
And bon fires blaze abroad; 

Let thanks from every loyal tongue 
In thunder rise to (Jon. 

The doom of Rebellion! is scaled, 
Tiie conquering sword of Mars 
Alone the patriot can wield— 

Gon bless the Stripes and Stars.” 


ecently 
t infallibly 

P promise a successful 

commander. We know 
that he has unceasing 
watchfulness, untiring 
energy, power of con¬ 
centration, a quick and 
sure perception, and 
the great faculty of 
immediate and unerr¬ 
ing decision on sudden 
emergencies. It would 
f} be strange indeed If he 

does not come up to 
the very highest re¬ 
quirements of his new line of action. He takes the 
field at a momentous period. The rebel armies of 
the West, by the late blows at Island No. 10 and at 
Pittsburg Landing, have been driven to extremity. 
II they are followed up with proper skill and 
energy, they cannot possibly save themselves from 
total destruction. General Halleck will find all of 
his command in splendid order, and too numerous 
to feel materially the loss incurred in the late bloody 
battle. No commander ever had a grander object 
to work for, or more effective material to work with, 
and we are sure that he will prove every way equal 
to his work. The seat ot his operations will be so 
far South that to escape the fatal heats of summer 
he will have to move with great.energy. We antici¬ 
pate that within six weeks, at most, he will make 
an end forever of the rebel forces in the South-west, 
and plant the Federal flag, unchallenged, in every 
city from Memphis to the Gulf 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., MAY 24, 1862. 


The armies of the United States came here not to 
destroy, hut to restore order out of chaos, and to 
uphold the government and (he laws in the place of 
the passions of men. To this end. therefore, the 
efforts of all the well disposed are invited to have 
every species of disorder quelled; and if any soldier 
of the United States should so far forget his duty or 
his flag as to commit outrage upon any person or 
property, the Commanding General requests that 
his name be instantly reported to the Provost Mar¬ 
shal, so that he may be punished, and bis wrongful 
act redressed. 

The municipal authority is hereby suspended, 
except so far as the police of the city and crimes are 
concerned, and that power to extend, as before 
indicated. 

All assemblages of persona in the streets, either 
by day or night, Lead to disorder, and are forbidden. 

Various companies composing the Fire Depart¬ 
ment will be permitted to retain their organizations, 
They will report to the Provost Marshal their num¬ 
bers, Air... that they may be known, and not inter¬ 
fered with in their duties. 

Finally, it may be sufficient to add, without further 
enumeration, that all the requirements of martial 
law will be imposed so long as in the judgment of 
the United States authorities it may lie necessary; 
and while it is desired by these authorities to exer¬ 
cise this government mildly, and after the usages of 
the past., it. must not be supposed that it will not lie 
vigorously and firmly administered as the occasion 
calls for. By command of 

Major* General Butler, 

George B. Strong, Asst. Adj.-General, and 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The Occupation of New Orleans. 

Ma.j.-Gkn. Butler has taken possession of New 
Orleans, and issued to the citizens a form of govern¬ 
ment. We give his proclamation, together with the 
incidents occurring at the date of occupation, 
obtaining our information through the rebel press: 

The Memphis Avalanche of the 7th iust. says we 
have advices from New Orleans up to Saturday, 11 
A. M. Gen. Butler has taken the St. Charles Hotel 
for his headquarters. The Evans House on Poy- 
dras has been converted into a hospital. The Jack- 
son Railroad Depot was taken possession of on 
Saturday morning. Several Federal regimeutshad 
been landed at New Orleans. 

The Federal pickets have been extended out as 
far as the crossing of the Jefferson and Jackson 
Railroad. Four gunboats and one transport started 
for Baton Rouge on Saturday morning. 

All the .newspapers in New Orleans are still pub¬ 
lished, though a Federal censor is placed over every 
office. A proclamation from General Butler was 
handed in to all the newspaper offices at New 
Orleans, but they refused to publish it, when a 
guard was sent to the True Della office, who took 
possession ot it. Northern printers were then sent 
for, the proclamation set up. and worked off’ in the 
edition. The following is the proclamation: 

IlEADQCAHTKItrt ()#CAKTM E.VT Q* Til K (JULP, } 

Nkw Orleans, Miy-1,1862. 5 

The city of New Orleans and its environs, with 
all its Interior and exterior defenses, having sur¬ 
rendered to the combined naval and land forces of 
the United States, and being now in the occupation 
of the force of the United States, who have come to 
restore order, maintain public tranquility, and en¬ 
force peace, and quiet under the laws and constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, the Major-General Com¬ 
manding hereby proclaims the object and purpose 
of the Government of the United States in thus 
takiug possession of New Orleans and the State of 
Louisiana, and the rules and regulations by which 


on the secession ot Virginia, and which belonged to 
the United States Treasury. There will be a lively 
time down South if all the Postmasters, Collectors, 
Marshals, Sub-Treasurers and Paymasters, &c., who 
stole the public money when the rebellion broke 
out, shall be called upon to replace it, as the States 
come back under the Federal Union. 

Tuk Loss at Pittsburg Landing.—T he official 
returns of our losses at the battle of Shiloh show a 
terrible array of casualties, our loss having been 
nearly fourteen thousand , killed and wounded and 
missing. Tho following are the figures: 

Divisions. Killed. 

McCIenmnd’s.251 

W. D. L. Wallace’s,.., .228 

Lew. Wallace's.. 43 

Hurl hurt's,....313 

Sherman's,....437 

Prentiss’.......196 

Crittenden's,_ 80 

Ndsou's, .93 

McCook’s, ..94 

Total,..1,735 

.The total killed, wounded, and missing, is 13,661. 
About 300 of the wounded have since died. Our 
burial parties report between 2,500 and 3,000 rebels 
found dead on the field. Beauregard lost not less 
than 20,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
and the sick, used up, and panic stricken, during his 
movement from Corinth upon Pittsburg Landing. 

The Battle of Pea Ridge.— The Missouri Dem¬ 
ocrat and Cincinnati Gazette publish the official 
reports of Gen. Curtis and officers commanding 
divisions in the battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas. 
They are extremely lengthy. Tho following is the 
statement of killed, wounded, and missing: 

1st Day. 2d Day. 


Missing. 

236 

1,163 


of the nature of the criticisms of his management of 
the battle of Shiloh, writes a letter, of which the 
following is the most important part: 

“ I will go on and do my duty to the very best of 
my ability, without praise, and do all 1 can to bring 
the war to a speedy close. I am not un aspirant 
for anything at tho close of the war. There is one 
thing I feel well assured of—that is, I have confi¬ 
dence in every brave man in my command. Those 
who showed the white feather will do all in their 
power to attract attention from themselves. I had 
perhaps a dozen officers arrested lor cowardice on 
the first day's fight. These men are necessarily my 
enemies. As to the talk abou: a .-m prise bore, noth¬ 
ing could be more false. If the enemy had sent up 
word where and when they would attack us, we 
we could not, have been better prepared. Skirmish¬ 
ing had been going on for two days between our 
reeonuoitering parties and the enemy’s advunce. I 
did not believe, however, they intended to make a 
determined attack, but were simply making a recon- 
noissance in force. My headquarters were at Ha- 


| touched. Even the vandalism which has marked so 
many of the acts of the rebels during this war, 
shrunk from the sacrilege of firing this splendid 
structure. 

A good deal has been said in conversation here of 
the feeling of the citizens of Norfolk. All the pub¬ 
lic indications of sentiment in the city thus far have 
certainly been on the side of secession. Scarcely 
half-a-dozen men have ventured to come out boldly 
as Union men. The general tone of conversation, 
where you succeed in getting any, is dull, discon¬ 
tented. and sour. I do not regard this, however, as 
an infallible indication cd settled political sentiment. 
The people unquestionably feel that they have been 
abandoned by their friends and conquered by the 
North. This is never a pleasant feeling, and men 
must be pardoned for not being able to conquer it 
on the instant. 1 saw nothing during my stay in 
the city, which was, it is true, very short, to indicate 
that spiteful hatred of the Union and its friends 
which has been manifested In other quarters. 

The negroes were out in full force, and were all 
in their most smiling holiday attire. Whether it 
was the military show, always so fascinating to the 
negro mind, or the equally strong passion for some¬ 
thing new. or a sanguine perception that all this 
conquest is for their behoof, I do not pretend to say, 
but they certainly seemed to be the parties most 
deeply interested in the pageant of to-day. Quite a 
number of Irismen were in the streets, and they 
were mainly quite free to proclaim their satisfaction 
at the changed aspect in affairs. 1 had quite a politi¬ 
cal talk with a dozen or so of plain, respectable 
people collected on the wharf. They deplore the 
existing* fate of things, but thought the Abolition¬ 
ists mainly to blame for it, and said they were glad 
no more blood had been shed, because it would only 
exasperate the feelings of the people, and it seemed 
alter all that we should b & obliged to live together 
•gain as friends by-atid-by. From what they could 
learn they thought the state of things very critical 
at Richmond. The understanding, when General 
linger withdrew the troops from Norfolk, was that 
they were to go direct by railroad to Petersburgb, 
and thence to Richmond, with a view to a general 
concentration of ail the Southern troops for the 
defense ot that city. But they expressed a good 
deal of apprehension lest McClellan should reach 
Richmond in advance of such a concentration, and 
there either frustrate it at once or form a junction 
with Banks and McDowell from the other side. 
They had advices from Richmond to Friday morn¬ 
ing, but they contained nothing very important. 
The Whig to the 9th continues to express the utmost 
confidence in their ability to repel the "invaders.” 

I believe I have thus given you all that is of 
special interest, (and more, perhaps, than you will 
care to read.) concerning the capture of Norfolk,— 
including the Gosport Navy Yard. Fort Norfolk, 
Craney Island, and all the batteries along the shore 
by which the approaches to the city were to be 
defended.—and last, but not least, the destruction 
of the dreaded monster Merrimae. It was a blood¬ 
less victory, but all the more precious on that 
account. Nor can any one doubt that it is a direct 


Commerce of New Orleans. 

The commercial importance of New Orleans 
is so patent that it will hardly require statistics to 
make the tact apparent, but they will prove interest¬ 
ing. It ranks next to New Yorkupon the American 
continent. It is (or has been) the great receiving 
and distributing point of the West and South-west. 
It was the most important market for cotton, sugar, 
and molasses, and held high rank in coffee, bread- 
stuffs, and provisions. Its banking capital at the 
time of secession amounted to about, twenty million 
—the insurance capital to about, nine million. 

The following will show the value of the foreign 
exports and imports at New Orleans lor six years: 

Exports. Imtmrh. 

1855...$ 65,IKK). 711 $12,923,608 

J*®®. 80,517,963 17,183,327 

1867. 91,514.286 24,981,150 

1866. 88.382.438 19,086.083 

1S5U. 101,634,852 19.349.6H 

1SW. 108,293,567 22.920,349 


COMMANDED BY 


l«t Division. Don. Sijrel,_ 4 -j il 89 38 i44 

2d Division, Geu. Asboth. 3 3 - 17 60 36 119 

3d Division, CoL Davis,. 4 18 - 42 256 9 329 

4th Division, Col, Carr,. 6 29 2 95 491 78 701 

3d Iowa Out., Col Hussey, ... - 1 - 24 18 9 62 

Bowen’s Bat., Msvj. Bowen, ... - 1-12 2 6 

Total,.....1,351 

The rebel officers taken prisoners have been set 
• to work digging up the torpedoes at Yorktown 
which themselves had planted. They groaned 
un<W their work, but the officer in charge told 
them that the planting of torpedoes was not a case 
laid down in the books of civilized warfare. Their 
next experience will be in their own magazines. 

Ordnance Captured since the Commence¬ 
ment op the War.— Since the rebellion broke out 
there have been captured from the Federate, at 
Manassas and elsewhere, thirty pieces of artillery 
The following is a statement of the number of guns 
taken from the rebels: 

Mill Springs intri'nehmenta. 10 

Fort Henry,... ....j j]] 77 

Ulmnoke Island... YYYYYYYYY. 42 

Elizabeth City. ..”.””.1 5 

Bowling Green. 49 

Fort Donelson,. !!."!.!!” 65 

Near Bird's Point, Mo.,.” 0 

Columbus. __....______3. 15 

Fort Clinch, .. 14 

Pea Ridge. ... ..I...1.1 13 

New Madrid, ..’. 57 

Batteries on Potomac... YY. 10 

Shipping Point buttery, .. *_ 6 

Evansport battery. . __ 7 

Other Potomac batteries,. *' 10 

Newborn, N. C.,...,. YYYYYYYYYYYY.Y 61 

Island No. 10 and shore batteries.. 110 

Fort Pulaski___ 47 

Fort Mat-on._ 50 

Yorktown .. 71 

Norfolk, Craney Island, Sew all’s Point. Pigs Point, 

etc. .. .182 

Fort Jackson, New Orleans..150 

Fort St. Philip, New Orleans.[ .135 

Miscellaneous,.. 10 

On vessels,_ 6 


his further orders, by martial taw, 

All persons in arms against the United States are 
required to surrender themselves, with their arms, 
equipments, and munitions of war. The body 
known as the European Legion, not being under¬ 
stood to be in arms against the United States, but, 
organized to protect the lives and property of the 
citizens, are invited still to co-operate with the forces 
of the l mted States, to that end, and so acting will 
not he Included in the terms of this order, blit will 
report to these heailquartei .s. 

All ensigns, flags, devices, tending to uphold any 
authority whatever, save the flags’of the United 
fetates and those of foreign consulates, must not. be 
exhibited, but. suppressed. The American ensign, 
the onIIdem ot the t uited States, must be treated 
with the utmost deference aud respect t.y all persons. 

rinin nf dini/iM.t .1__. 


Interesting Intelligence from Norfolk. 

Tiie correspondent of the New York Times , 
under date of the 11th inst., writes as follows: 

I seized the first opportunity, to-day, to take a look 
at the fortifications by which Norfolk has been so 
long defended against our fleet. It is easy to see 
that their strength has not been exaggerated. The 
works on Sewall's Point are quite extensive, in¬ 
tended for forty guns, only twenty-three ot which, 
however, have ever been mounted, and ot these 
only seven now remain. Craney Island—long, low 
and level — stands just at the entrance of the chan¬ 
nel. and has upon it a very formidule series of 
skillfully constructed earth works, intended for fifty 
guns, of which thirty-nine had been mounted,— 
mostly nine and ten-inch Dahlgrens, though there 
were also rifled and Parrot guns among them. 
There were also nine finished casemates on the 
north bastion, and five unfinished. The works are 
all admirably constructed. 

Next beyond Crauey Island, on the right, is a 
most beautiful seiui-circular water battery, with 11 
casemates, and finished in as fine style as any works 
of a similar kind I have ever seen. Still fun her on, 
upon the same side, is still another battery, while on 
the opposite shore stands Fort Norfolk. All these 
works together constitute a gantlet which it cer¬ 
tainly would not be prudent in auy but the most 
powerful vessels of war to attempt to run. Then, 
too, just below these batteries, directly across the 
channel, has been driven a line of piles, an opening 
being left iu the middle for the passage of vessels, 
intended, however, to be closed iu an emergency by 
sinking the immense hulk of the old United States, 
which lies close by for preparation. Upon these 
piles the San Jacinto, as she was going in to-day, 
stuck fast for a couple of hours, but finally extricated 
herself without injury. 

The rebels succeeded in almost completely 
destroying the Navy Yard last night. Hundreds 
of them were busy in setting fire to all the build¬ 
ings and all the vessels, and this morning little 
remains but smoking ruins aud a dismal desolation. 
The great eastern and western ship-houses, the 
marine barracks, officers’ quarters, smiths' shops, 
engine houses, &c.. were all consumed. The rebels 


Our Army in front of Corinth. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. World gives us 
the following interesting intelligence from his field 
of observation: 

The national forces now in this region are under 
the immediate command of Major-General Halleck. 
They are divided into three corps »/’ armee ,—the 
Army ot the Ohio, the Army of the Tennessee, and 
the Army of the Mississippi, The Army of the Ten¬ 
nessee is divided into two grand divisions, com¬ 
manded by Maj.-Generals Thomas and MeClernand, 
and into divisions, commanded by Major-General 
Lew. Wallace, Brigadier-Generals Davies, T. \V. 
Sherman, Hurlbut, McKean, and Crittenden. The 
Army ot the Ohio is commanded in person by Maj,- 
General Buell, and the divisions commanded by 
Brigadier-Generals McCook, Nelson, Mitchell, and 
W oods. The Army of the Mississippi is commanded 
by Major-General Pope in person, and its divisions 
commanded by Brigadier-Generals Paine, Stanley, 
and Hamilton. 

Such are the general outlines of the present organi¬ 
zation ot tho army before Corinth, subject, of course, 
to changes from day to day. 

The order of succession is arranged so that Gen. 
Grant is second in command—that General being 
without auy special command—his late army being 
distributed between Gens. MeClernand aud Thomas. 
This distinction is a further mark of Gen. Ilulleck’s 
favor, which has been unmistakably shown on pre¬ 
vious occasions, while the slight of Major-General 
Wallace, who was confirmed at the same time with 
Grant, is construed iuto a mark of disapprobation. 

The order of attack has been one of the mpst 
fruitful themes for speculation during the past 
week. The line of battle, as it is called, or the line 
which our forces describe in approaching the enemy, 
is one that puzzles the heroes of a dozen battles. It 
is settled 


Total,.1,148 

This list is made up from newspaper sources. 
Could the facts be more accurately got at, it is 
probable that the entire number of cannon, large 
and small, captured from the enemy, would be con¬ 
siderably increased. 

Employment of Contrabands.—T he following 
instructions have been sent to the Flag Officer of 
each of the blockading squadrons: 

Navy Dei-artmk.vt, April 30, 1862 

Sir: The approach of the hot and sickly season 
upon the southern coast of the United States ren¬ 
ders it imperative that every precaution should be 
used by the officers commanding vessels to continue 
the excellent sanitary condition of their crews. The 
large number of persons known as “contrabands,” 
flocking to the protection of the United States flag, 
affords an opportunity to provide in every depart¬ 
ment of a snip, especially for boats’ crews, accli¬ 
mated labor. The Flag Officers are required to 
obtain the services of these persons for the country, 
by enlisting them freely in the navy, with their con¬ 
sent. rating them as buys, at $8, $9, or $10 per 
month, and one ration. Let a monthly return be 
made of the Dumber of this class of persons em¬ 
ployed on each vessel under your command. 

1 am, respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

A Stirring Inciden 


, we believe now. that to Gen. Pope has 
been assigned the left wing, to Gen. Buell the eeu- 
ter. and to General Thomas the right, while Geueral 
MeClernand has the reserve. Thus far all is clear 
and well defined. By some reason or other, proba¬ 
bly from his peculiar fitness for the position, aud 
from the metal ot which his army is composed, Gen. 
Pope has also the advance of the column. Within 
certain limits he seems to be the front of a piercing 
wedge, the corps of the rest falling in behind him, 
while he describes a half circuit round the enemy, 
the center and right falling more directly into line 
before the enemy’s position. 

General Grant, iu reply to a letter informing him 


ooni,,,., H, • is «iiv* wi'Y mu 

seen, their licenses, and will be held lot-good order 
m .respective places. 

force will be kept in the cits' to preserve 
0I ^ J « .maintain the laws. * 1 


Th our pt&m the laws. 
rii-t-Jme , A m crican soldiers by any disorderly 
L’l.fimi ' ,10 to is simply assassination and murder. 
The owner w ’V ,e *° regarded and punished, 
sh ill Iu. house in which such murder 

aud his linns 1 11 ''r Y! 1 ,Jt! hcM responsible therefor. 

cnwff S e f^2f t j is J uv h»nces of the peace, and 
forces or hwsof rl .. ua . t ' m '. Interfering with the 
to n u.n . 01 Y*® 1 n . u, ' tl States, will be referred 

aty court martial lor trial and punishment. 


A correspondent of the 
Tnhune. describing the battle at Williamsburg, at 
the moment when eight thousand of our brave 
fellows stood like a wall of rock to repel the assault 
of twenty-five thousand of the fresh troops of the 
enemy, narrates the following incident: 

“ Brigadier Berry, of the stout State of Maine, 
wading through the mud and rain at such speed 
that he actually overtook and passed three other 



























infantry under Maj. Willard, and a section of Ayers' 
flattery, up the. Paumnkey river, a distance of 2f> 
miles from here. At a point known as Russell’s 
landing, they found the steamer Logan, one pro¬ 
peller, and fifteen schooners in flames. They were 
laden mostly with corn, which was being unloaded. 

Some contrabands on shore stated that when the 
rebels heard our gunboats coming, they commenced 
putting the corn on board again to ensure its 
destruction. A few shells soon dispersed the re¬ 
maining rebels in that locality, when the Federals 
returned to Whitehonse. 

The roads for the past few days hare been next to 
impassable, owing to the recent rain. A division 
train was thirty-six hours making its way five miles, 
with teams doubled together, with the assistance of 
a large number of troops. The advance of the army 
from this point must necessarily be slow. From 
here it loses the benefit of river transportation, 
requiring all the supply trains at the disposal of the 
quartermaster's department, to supply so vast a 
body of men with subsistence. The bridge between 
here and the enemy has been destroyed, and every 
imaginable obstruction placed in our track. 

The Richmond Dispatch of the 12th has a lengthy 
article on the evacuation of Norfolk, Yorktown, and 
the conduct of the war generally. It says that by 
abandoning the detached posts, which are in reach 
of the enemy’s fleet, and which it. is therefore impos¬ 
sible to defend, we concentrate powerful forces 
upon essential points, to baffle the enemy in 
every attack of vital importance. The same paper 
mentions a terrible panic on Friday, in Richmond, 
on the approach of the gunboats. This being Sun¬ 
day, the army of the Potomac has ceased its labors, 
the troops remaining in camp enjoying a season 
ot rest. 


having been called to Virginia to re-organize the 
rebel army in the vicinity of Richmond. 

Refugees say that military officers from Corinth 
were frequently in Memphis, and complained bit¬ 
terly of the loss the Southern cause sustained by the 
delay of Ilalleek in making an attack on them. 
Beauregard has been ready for weeks; every day 
that passes weakens him. lie has received all the 
re-enforcements that it is possible for him to pro¬ 
cure, excepting new levies, while sickness rages 
throughout his camp to an alarming extent. He 
has placed an imperative embargo on letter writing 
from his camp. No soldier is permitted to send any 
written communication to friends. 

The latest advices from GeD. Curtis are, that his 
forces are between Searcy and Little Rock, Ark., 
and rapidly marching to the Capital. Gen. Rector 
has called on the militia, and people generally, to 
eome out. Large numbers have applied to General 
Curtis for protection, who desire to come under the 
old flag._ 

Department of the East. 

We have but little stirring intelligence from 
that.portion.of the army under Major-General Mc¬ 
Clellan. It is working its way slowly but certainly 
toward the rebel capital. We give such occurrences 
as are worthy of note: 

C^mp 10 Mines roRM Williamsburg, May 11. 

To Don. E. M. Stanton , Secretary of liar.-—With¬ 
out wailing further for official reports, which have 
not yet reached me, 1 wish to hear testimoy to the 
gallant, conduct of Hooker’s and Kearney’s divi¬ 
sions. under command of Gen. Ileintzelman, in the 
battle of Williamsburg. Their bearing was worthy 
of veterans. Hooker’s division for hours gallant,ly 
withstood the attack of greatly superior numbers 
with very heavy loss. Kearney arrived in lime to 
restore the fortunes of the day and came most gal¬ 
lantly into action. 

I shall probably have occasion to call attention to 
other commands and do not wish to do injustice to 
them by mentioning them now. If I had’ the full 
information 1 now have in regard to the troops 
above named, when I first telegraphed, they would 
have been specially mentioned aud commended. 1 
spoke only of what 1 knew at the time, and I shall 
rejoice to do full justice to all engaged.' 

Gko. B. MeCt.EJ.UAN. 
Major-General Commanding. 

Two and a Hack Milks from Kent C. II., I 
Cumberland, V»., Hunduy morning-, May 11. j 

A company of the 6th cavalry passed last night to 
Whitehonse, five miles from here, on the i'amunkey 
River, better known as the Custis Estate, owned by 
a son of Gen. Rob’t E. Lea The company secured 
7,000 bushels wheat and 4.000 bushels corn. 

The rebels hud burnt the railroad bridge and torn 
lip the road for some distance towards Richmond. 

The gunboats arrived here this morning, and are 
now on their way to White. House. The rebels had 
blockaded the river two miles below here, by sink¬ 
ing vessels, but they were blown up without much 
trouble. Geo. B. McClellan, 

Major-General Commanding. 

Headquarters Army ok tuk Potomac, t 
Camp at. Porter's Church, May 12,1862. j 

To lion. E. M. Stanton, Secretory of War; —Com¬ 
modore Rogers writes me to-day that he went with 
the gunboats past Little Banoon. 

Everything is quiet and no signs of troops cross- 
sing the river. lie found two batteries of 10 or 12 
guns each, on the south side of the James river, one 
opposite the month of the Warwick, and others 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


brigades, came in sight Ileintzelman shouted 
with gratitude. He ran to the nearest band, and 
ordered U to meet the coming regiments with * Yankee 
Doodle,' and to give them marching lime into the field 
■with the Star-Spangled Banner. A wild ‘hurrah!’ 
went up from the army, and with a yell that was 
electric, three regiments of Berry’s brigade went to 
the front, formed a line nearly half a mile long, and 
commenced a volley firing that no troops on earth 
could stand before; then at the double-quick dashed 
with the bayonet at the rebel army, aud sent them 
flying from the field into their earthworks, pursued 
them into the largest of them, and drove them out, j 
behind with the pure steel, and then invited them 
to retake It. The attempt was repeatedly made, 
and repeatedly repulsed. The count ot the rebel 
dead in that battery at the close of the fight was 
sixty-three.__ 

Department of the Mississippi. 

Skirmishes abound in the Department of Gen. 
Halleck, and it looks as though both parties were 
gathering all their energies for a desperate battle at 
Corinth. We give such intelligence as has been 
received up to the present writing: 

A dispatch to the Louisville .1 mimed says Gen. 
Dumont, with portions of Wolford’s and Smith’s 
Kentucky cavalry, and Wynkoop's T’enusylvania 
cavalry, attacked Morgan's and Wood’s rebel cav- 
a l r y_S(N) in number—at Lebanon, on the morning 
of the 12th, at 4 o’clock. The rebels were utterly 
routed. A large number were slain. One hundred 
and filty prisoners were taken, and nearly all 
their horses and arms captured. They fled after 
fighting for an hour and a half. Jt was a bril¬ 
liant affair, managed with great skill by General 
Dumont Colonel Smith was wounded in the leg. 
Col. Wolford is wounded in the abdomen seriously. 
The rebels were completely surprised and out¬ 
witted. 

The desperation of the rebel Cause on the 
Mississippi culminated on the 10th, in an attack 
on the flotilla above Fort Wright Early Saturday 
morning, eight of the gunboats came around the 
point above the fort, and boldly advanced toward 
the fleet The Cincinnati, which was stationed at 
the point, did not attract their attention until the 
fleet had passed above her. As soon as she was 
seen, a simultaneous attack from the whole of the 
gunboats was made upon her with but little effect, 
as the guns were but poorly aimed. The Cincinnati 
had hauled into the stream, when an iron-clad ram, 
supposed to he the Mallory, advanced in the face of 
continued broadsides until within 40 yards, when 
men appeared upon her decks preparing to board 
with the grapnels thrown out, which design was 
frustrated by the steam batteries of the Cincinnati. 
In the meantime the rest of the gunboats had 
arrived on the scene of action and engaged the 
rebel fleet The Mallory, undaunted by her failure, 
crowded on a full head of steam and came toward 
the Cincinnati, evidently intending to run her down. 
Cap! Stemhle, in command of the latter, waited 
until the rebel monster was within twenty yards, 
when he sent a broadside into her prow, his Parrott 
guns doing fearful execution. The two boats were 
so close together by this time that it was impossible 
for the gunners of the Cincinnati to swab out the 
guns, and it was only by bringing the steam batter¬ 
ies to boar upon her again that the Mallory was 
compelled to head off! 

Capt Stemble shot her pilot with his revolver, 
and was himself wounded by a pistol shot fired by 
the pilot’s mate of the Mallory, while the engage¬ 
ment between the two vessels was progressing. Our 
shots had exploded the boilers of one of the rebel 
gunboats and set fire to another, burning her to the 
water’s edge. The air was very heavy, and under 
cover of the dense smoke which hung over the 
river, the rebel fleet retreated, but was pursued 
until they gained shelter under the guns of Fort 
Wright. 

None of our boats are injured except the Cincin¬ 
nati. The damage to her is so slight she can he 
repaired in twenty-four hours. Four men were 
killed, including the master’s mate. No other cas¬ 
ualties were mentioned. When the smoke cleared 
away a broadside from the Flag Ship Benton was 
sent after the Mallory, and she was terribly 
damaged. 

The following dispatch has been received at the 
Headquarters of the Army of the Mississippi: 

Near Far mi.no ton, May 9—1*. M. 

To Major-General Ilalleek: — The enemy. 20,000 
strong, drove in our pickets beyond Farmington, 
and advanced upon the brigade occupying the fur¬ 
ther side of the cr-eek, in front of my camp. The 
brigade held on (or five hours, until finding them¬ 
selves heavily pressed in front and on the flank, and 
that I could’not sustain them without passing the 
creek with my whole force —which would have 
drawn on a general engagement—I withdrew them 
to this side in good order. The conduct of the 
troops was excellent, and the withdrawal was made 
by them very reluctantly. The enemy made a 
demonstration to cross, but abandoned the move¬ 
ment. Our loss is considerable, but 1 cannot yet 
tell how great The enemy being much exposed, 
suffered very severely—one of his batteries being 
completely disabled, and his inlantxy line having 
been driven back several times. 

My command are eager for the advance. 

John Pope, Major-General. 

The correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, two 
days later, says of tin's contest: 

General Pope’s affair here on the ftth resulted in a 
loss on our side of 21 killed. I t wounded, and 10 
missing. Plummer’s brigade of Stanley’s division, 
and Palmer’s brigade ot Paine’s division, were 
alone engaged on our side. Groesbeck’s brigade 
was not engaged, but was sent to support heavy 
artillery. Among the killed on our side was Lient- 
Colonel Miles, ot the 47th Illinois. There is no hoim 
of doubt we could have held our ground, but Pope 
was forbidden to re-enforce, as that would have 
brought on a general engagement on our left, and 
so had to withdraw his brigades. The enemy made 
no pursuit, and so we occupied the ground again 
next morning. 

Our left occupies its old position, four miles to the 
east of Corinth. The center and right are now not 
over four or five miles from the enemy’s works. 
Pope’s advance is hardly three miles. It is utterly 
useless to attempt predicting when an attack may 
be made. Extra supplies are accumulating at Alon- 
terey. The roads are excellent, and nothing seems 
likely to prolong delay except the want of the 
thorough knowledge of the enemy’s position and 
strength. The center and right are advancing 
to-day. It is not impossible we rnay soon be 
engaged in the construction of parallel trenches and 
regular approaches, though one or two things neces¬ 
sary before laying a seige have not been accom¬ 
plished. Gen. Halleck and his entire staff have 
been on the front all day to-day, directing move¬ 
ments in person. Our troops are cut down to the 
least possible baggage, and each company is reduced 
to two tents. 
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two armies is much more threatening man at any 
previous lime. There had been several severe 
skirmishes, which, without producing any change, 
seetn to show the intention of contesting forces. It. 
was definitely ascertained that so far from the 
reports about evacuation being true, the enemy is 
strengthening his defences for the defeat of our 
army instead of abandoning his intrenchroents. 
An innumerable force of negroes was at work telling 
trees and forming an abatlis and strengthening the 
earthworks. It is now known that Gen. Lovell 
reached Corinth, bringing with him an army of 
30,000 men. It can no longer be a matter of doubt 
that Beauregard is preparing his army for a des¬ 
perate struggle. Our reoonnoitering parties inva¬ 
riably meet the enemy,go where (hey will; on hills, 
in woods, along roads, rebels seem present in over¬ 
powering strength. Preparations for a battle are 
made on a grand scale. Roads are cut through the 
woods to facilitate the movements of the different, 
divisions. Seige guns are mounted in great num¬ 
bers, and nothing is wanted on our part to win the 
contest. 

Six deserters from Louisiana regiments, who came 
in last night, say their force at the veiy lowest 
figure is one hundred thousand, inside of formidable 
fortifications; also, that their Generals have told 
them there is no better natural place for defense in 
the whole Southern country than Corinth. They 
report great dissatisfaction among the Louisiana 
regiments since the fall of New Orleans. 

The following paragraph, which looks like busi¬ 
ness, is from a field order issued on the 15th inst: 

Guards will be Immediately placed along the line 
of Chambers' Creek. No officer or soldier will be 
permitted to pass to the rear, and no citizens to the 


— CoL Corcoran is reported quite ill at Richmond. 

— Kossuth tins just lost his second daughter, aged 18. 

— Merrier, the French Minister, was fc.orn in Baltimore. 

— Daniel E. Sickles has been confirmed as a Brigadier- 
General. 

— Gen. Wool has been raised to the full rank of a Major- 
General. 

— Twelve feet six inches of snow fell at St Johnsbury, Vt, 
last winter. 

— A new German paper, just started in New York, is called 
Dvr MoniJor, 

— Gold is pouring into the Treasury by millions, in exchange 
for 7 30 bonds. 

— Jeff. Davis complains that the fall of New Orleans “inter¬ 
feres with his plans. ” 

— The iron-clad steamer Ironsides was successfully launched 
at Philadelphia, last week. 

— Intervention in American affairs is again seriously tallied 
of in England and France. 

— Gov. Pickens, of South Carolina, proclaimed martial law 
in Charleston on the 5th inst 

— The most furious speculators in Wall street stocks are 
said to be some lady capitalists. 

— The old New York Red Ball line of packets for New 
Orleans advertises to start again. 

— The gold-seekers who left Boston for Nova Scotia a few 
weeks ago have returned disgusted. 

— The Nashville (Tetin.) papers report that ripe strawberries 
are selling there at 26 cents per quart 

— Carlos Haven, State Attorney of Illinois, died at his 
residence in Chicago, on Saturday week. 

— A tessel, the John J. Boyd, lias sailed from Liverpool to 
New York with, 700 Mormons on board. 

— The venerable Judge Isaac Sisson, of Auburn, died in 
that city on Tuesday week, aged 88 years. 

— In Arkansas, Union feeling is growing, and numerous 
secessionists are taking the oath of allegiance. 

— Over nine thousand shells were thrown by the fleet in the 
bombardment of tbe forts below New Orleans. 

— Gen. James Craig, the ex Missouri Congressman, is to be 
put in command of the Department of Kansas. 

— Several hags of coffee were sold at auction in Savannah 
last week, at prices ranging from 00 to 66 cents. 

— Tbe Wheeling Intelligencer says that in Western Virginia 
there are only two avowedly pro-slavery papers. 

— According to Gen. Floyd’s explanation ofhisofficialrepOTt, 
he carried off only 1,240 men from Fort Donclson. 

— It is reported that the emancipation and confiscation 
schemes are injuring Union sentiment in Kentucky. 

— Col. Davidson, of the Third Mississippi regiment, captured 
at Fort Donelso, died at Fort Warren on the 13tli inst. 

— There are over 30 special correspondents at Pittsburg 
Landing, exclusive of those who accompany divisions. 

— On May 1st there was not even a lilac in Washington to 
grace theMay-Day parties—the season is so backward there. 

— Dr Hunt, associate editor of the Buffalo Express, has 
joined the noble band of volunteer surgeons at the seat of war, 

— Mr Joseph 8. Fowler has been appointed to the ofttce of 
Comptroller of Tennessee, under the provisional government 

— A fire destroyed the cooper shop Of A uburn Prison on 
Loss to the State, 84,000 \ to contractors, 


The past weak has been, in some respects, an 
important one in Washington. First, came the 
Proclamation of the President opening certain of 
the ports heretofore closed by blockade. We give 
the documents: 

Whereas, By my Proclamation of the nineteenth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, 
it was declared that the ports of certain States, 
including those of Beaufort, in the State of North 
Carolina; Port Royal, in the State of South Caro 
Una; and New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, 
were, for reasons therein set forth, intended to be 
placed under blockade; and. Whereas, The said 
ports of Beaufort, Port Royal, and New Orleans 
have since been blockaded; lint us the blockade of 
the same ports may now fie safely relaxed with 
advantage to the interests of Commerce: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that. I, Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States, pursuant, to 
the authority in me vested by the fifth section of the 
act ot Congress, approved oh the 13th of July last, 
entitled “An act further to provide for the collec¬ 
tion of ditties on imports, ami for other purposes,” 
do hereby declare that tbe blockade of the said ports 
of Beaufort, Port Royal, and New Orleans shall so 
far cease and determine, from and after the first day 
of June next, that commercial intercourse with those 
ports, except as to persons and things and informa¬ 
tion contraband of war, may. from that time, be 
carried on, subject to the laws ol the United States, 
and to the limitations and in pursuance of the regu¬ 
lations which are prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury In his order of this date, which is appended 
tq this Proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, tins twelfth day 
of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
[L. s.] eight hundred and sixty-two, and the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States the eighty- 
sixth. Abraham Lincoln. 

By the President, 

Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

Treasury Department, May 12, 1862. 
REGULATIONS RELATING TO TRADE WITH PORTS 
OrENED BY PROCLAMATION. 

First — To vessels clearing from foreign ports, 
and destined to ports opened by the Proclamation 
of the President of the United “States of this date, 
namely, Beaufort, in North Carolina; Port Royal, 
in South Carolina; and New Orleans, in Louisiana; 
licenses will be granted by Consuls of the United 
States, upon satisfactory evidence that the vessels so 
licensed will convey no person, property or inform¬ 
ation contraband of war, either to or from the said 
ports—which licenses shall he exhibited to the Col¬ 
lector of ihe port to which said vessels may be 
respectively bound, immediately on arrival, and if 
required, to any officer in charge of the blockade; 
and on leaving either of the said ports, every vessel 
will be required to have a clearance from the Col¬ 
lector of the Customs according to law, showing 
that there has been no violation of the conditions of 
the license. Any violation of the said conditions 
will involve the forfeiture aud condemnation of the 
vessel and cargo, and the exclusion of all parties 
concerned from any further privilege of entering 
the United States during tbe war, for any purpose 
whatever. 

Second—To vessels of the United States clearing 
coastwise for the ports aforesaid, license can only be 
obtained from the Treasury Department. 

ThIni- in all other respects the existing blockade 
remains in full force aud effect as hitherto estab¬ 
lished and maintained; nor is it relaxed by the 
Proclamation, except in regard to the ports to which 
Lite relaxation is by that instrument expressly ap¬ 
plied. S. P. Chase, Sec. Treas. 

The Proclamation of Major-General Hunter, if we 
are to believe the telegrams, caused iutense excite¬ 
ment in the vicinity of the White House. It has 
been rumored that a division in the views of the 
Cabinet would cause a dissolution among the Presi¬ 
dential advisers. It is positively stated the Procla¬ 
mation was issued without the authority or knowl¬ 
edge of the President, whom it took entirely by 
surprise. 

Marylanders say that a few days ago 1,000 slaves, 
as if by a pre-concerted movement, simultaneously 
left masters and homes in Prince George’s county, 
Md., and came to the District of Columbia, where 
they still are. 

The French Minister discredits the rumors of 
European interference in our affairs, and it is gen¬ 
erally thought here that whatever purposes may 
have been entertained by England and France, the 
news from New Orleans will cause their indefinite 
postponement. 

A movement is making by the Government, 
which indicates a design on its part to assist the 
starving people of New Orleans, as in case of those 
of Newborn and other points. A dispatch was yes¬ 
terday received directing that the Ocean Queen 
should he loaded with commissary stores and sent 
direct to New Orleans. It is understood that the 
stores are for distribution as Gen. Butler may direct. 

The mail to be sent to New Orleans this evening 
by the steamer Connecticut, will be much larger 
than was expected. The number of letters which 
will be mailed before the Connecticut sails, is esti¬ 
mated at nearly 10,000. Nearly all of these are 
business letters. 

[The telegraph this (Tuesday) A. M. informs us 
that President Lincoln has issued his proclamation 
disavowing all knowledge of or responsibility for 
the order of Gen. Hunter. The President declares 
such order void, reserving to himself the authority 
for any and all such movements. We will publish 
the document in our next issue.— Eds. Rural.] 


perm i( tod to pass to the rear, anti no citizens to the 
front of ihe line without, special authority, Com¬ 
manders of the army corps and divisions will see 
that their camps are cleared of all unauthorized 
hangers-on, and any one attempting to evade this 
will Ite compelled to work on imrenchmen te, batter¬ 
ies, or in the construction ol roads. This is under¬ 
stood to apply to all persons, correspondents 
included. 

The following dispatch was received at the War 
Department on the 16th: 

IlEADQDAKTEKS 3P DIVISION, CAMP TAYI.OR, I 
Huntsville, Ala., May 15. j 

Don. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War:—At 
six P. M., on the 13th inst, General Negley’s expe¬ 
dition from Pulaski, supported by Colored Littles’ 
expedition from Athens, entered Rogcrsville, driv¬ 
ing the enemy across the Tennessee and destroying 
a portion of the ferry boats. Having learned of the 
approach of Col. Littles' force, the enemy succeeded 
in removing their artillery, baggage, and stores be¬ 
fore the arrival of Gen. Negley. 

I expected an obstinate defense of the passage of 
the Elk River, and accompanied Col. Littles in per¬ 
son, but without crossing. The enemy, as usual, 
fled at our approach 

1 ordered, yesterday, an expedition to move 
promptly from Rogersville to seize the bridge across 
Shad Creek, and the ferry below the mouth of tire 
same stream. This duty has l>een promptly exe¬ 
cuted, and the. ferry and bridge are ours. 

No more troops will enter front that, region, and 
we have now upon this side of the river 1,200 or 
1.000 eavarly ot the enemy in bands of three or four 
hundred, whom we will endeavor to hunt down, de¬ 
stroy, or capture. The gunboat which 1 have ex¬ 
temporized will he ready for service to-day, and 1 
will soon Im able to pay'my respects to the enemy 
on the eastern side of the river. 

Major-General O, M. Mitchell. 

Beauregard has issued an address to his soldiers^ 
which decides two or three heretofore mooted points. 
First, Corinth has not been evacuated, and there is 
to he a battle at that place. Second, the rebel Gen¬ 
eral did not know of the disasters to his fellow 
rebels at the East, nor of the determination to flee 
from “the historic battle-field of Yorktown:” 

Headquarters of tuk Forces at I 
Corinth, Miss., May 2,1882. j 

Soldiers of Shiloh and Elklwrn: — We are about 
to meet once more in the shock ol battle tbe invad¬ 
ers of our soil, the despoilers of our homes, the dis¬ 
turbers of our family ties, face to face, hand to hand. 
We are to decide whether we are to become freemen 
or vile slaves to those who are free only in name, 
and who lull yesterday were vanquished, although 
in largely superior numbers, in their own encamp¬ 
ments, on the evet'-memorable field of Shiloh. Let 
the impending battle decide our fate, and add a more 
illustrious page to the history of our revolution— 
one to which our children will point with noble 
pride, saying—“Our fathers were at the battle ol 
Corinth,” I Congratulate you on your timely junc¬ 
tion, Willi your mingled "banner:-, for the first time 
during this war, we should meet our foe. in strength 
that should give us victory. Soldiers, can the result 
be doubtful? Shall we not drive hack into Ten¬ 
nessee the presumptoiiH mercenaries collected lot 
our subjugation! One more manly effort, and. 
trusting "i i! God and the justness of "our cause, we 
should recover more than we have lost. Let the 
sound of our victorious guns he re-echoed by those 
of the army of Virginia on the historic battlefield of 
Yorktown. G. T. Beauregard, Gen. Com. 

J. M. Oley, Act. Asst. Adj. Gen. 

The telegraph this (Monday) morning gives us 
the following additional intelligence: 

The steamer Swan from Pittsburg has arrived. 
News unimportant. A spirited skirmish has taken 
place, lasting nearly two days, and the rebels were 
driven back, but not until they had succeeded in 
burning the bridge over the small stream four miles 
from Corinth. Twelve of our men are reported 
wounded. Deserters continue to report the scarcity 
ol’ provisions in the rebel camp. Many of their 
cattle are starving for Want of forage. 

There was a general advance- along our line on 
the 17th, toward Corinth. There was much skir¬ 
mishing, and several slight engagements. General 
Sherman’s division lost 44 killed and a considerable 
number wounded in attacking Russel’s house, which 
the rebels have occupied lor some time past worry¬ 
ing the pickets. We succeeded in driving tbe enemy 
from his position back to his works. Our men are 
underarms expecting an attackou Sunday morning. 

Skirmishers from the Sth Missouri regiment are 
three hundred yards from the enemy’s breast works. 
Several rifles were captured irt a skirmish on the 
night of tbe 16th. They are perfectly new, and 
marked Breese, Fireman & Brenen, and much supe¬ 
rior to the rifles used by our sharp shooters, having 
a range, of 1,580 yards, while ours are only effectual 
at about 1,000 yards. In all cases the dead rebels 
were shot in the head, and the wounded in the 
neck. The enemy left on the field 40 killed and 100 
wounded. 

Deserters from Corinth report an entire absence 
of chloroform in their medical stores. The weather 
is quite warm and the roads are very dusty. 

The last news from the fleet states that several 
rebel gunboats came around Craig Head Point yes¬ 
terday on a reconnoissance. The Benton opened 
fire as soon as they came in range, when the rebels 
retreated. The gunboat Mound City has been thor¬ 
oughly repaired, and goes down to-night. The 
passengers by the Swan give currency to the rumor 
that Bragg is in command at Corinth, Beauregard 


about south-west of Mulberry Point 

The upper battery.on Hardin’s or Mother Liuce’s 
bluff haH heavy rifled nieces; between the batteries 
lay the Jamestown ami Yorktown. 

Commodore Rogers offered battle, hut the gun¬ 
boats moved oft! He silenced a battery and ran 
past the others. Geo. B. McClellan. 

The Wyandank arrived at Washington on the 14th 
inst., from the Rappahannock. The officers report 
that the Freeborn and Island Bello went up tbe 
Pranktonk on Saturday, and cut out two rebel 
schooners, one with a valuable cargo of whisky and 
other stores. The Belle proceeded up the latter 
river some distance and discovered a body of about 
500 rebels, deserters from Gloucester Point batteries, 
who stated that when tbe order was given to evacu¬ 
ate, they being disgusted with the service deter¬ 
mined to march to the Federal lines and surrender. 
They belonged to a Virginia regiment, and offered 
to lay down their arms, and expressed a willingness 
to take the oath of allegiance, which Capt Harris, 
of Belle, the administered to all of them. 

The following was received at the War Depart¬ 
ment at 11 o’clock, P. M,, on the lGth: 

To Don. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of B ar:—The 
gunboats Galena, Monitor, Aroostook, Naugatuck, 
and Port Royal, were repulsed from Fort Darling 
seven miles below Richmond, yesterday. A portion 
of them returned to Jamestown Island, near this 
place, in James river. 

Lieut. Morris, commanding the Port Royal, sent 
overland to me this A. M. for intelligence regarding 
the condition of the Forts below the Island, and also 
to assist in burying the dead, which be brought 
down with him." Seventeen had been interred on 
the banks ot the river, and there are a number of 
wounded on board, including Lieut Morris. 

The 100-pound gun of the Naugatuck exploded 
on the first fire. " Davui Campbell, 

Colonel Fifth Cavalry. 

Whit fia or sir, May 17. 1862. 

To Don. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War :—A 
combined naval and army expedition under Cant. 
Murray. U. S. N., and tbe“troops and artillery under 
Major “Willard and Capt Ayers of tbe Army, went 
some twenty-five miles up tbe Famunkey river to¬ 
day, and forced the rebels to destroy two steamers 
and some twenty schooners. The expedition was 
admirably managed, and all concerned merit credit. 
We have advanced considerably to-day. The roads 
are improving. Geo. B. McClellan. 

Major-General Commanding. 

No official report of the gunboat affair tm the 
James river has been received at the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, The river is now clear of obstructions to 
within eight- miles of Richmond. At that point 
there is a heavy battery mounted on a high bluff, 
and the river is temporarily closed to navigation by 
sunken vessels, among which are said to he the 
Yorktown and Jamestown, piles, chains, &c. The 
Monitor could riot raise her guns sufficiently to 
reach the high battery, which reudered her useless. 
An incessant fire was poured on the fleet from the 
rifle pits on the river bank. A part of the fleet was 
engaged at from six hundred to one thousand yards 
from the main battery. After an action of four 
hours, the fleer finding it impracticable under the 
circumstances to silence the battery on the bluff) 
withdrew, losing thirteen killed and wounded. 
Among the latter is Lieutenant Morris, wounded in 
the leg with a minie ball, but not seriously. It is 
expected that full particulars will he received in the 
morning. 

The army correspondent of the Associated Press 
telegraphs from Whitehouse, on the 17th inst., as 
follows: The advance guard of the army, by the 
way ot Bottom’s Bridge, drove the enemy across 
the Chickabominy river at West Point yesterday 
morning. When our troops arrived within about 
half a mile from tha bridge* which is burned, they 
were opened upon by a brisk lire of artillery from 
the opposite side of the river. No one was injured. 
At this point our troops will experience consider¬ 
able difficulty in crossing, as the country is low and 
swampy. A reconnoissance was made yesterday, 
by one of the gunboats, with two companies of 


Friday week, 

$10,000. 

— Mrs. Betsey Eastman, of Salisbury, N. H., celebrated 
her 100th birthday on the 23d ult., a very large company being 
present. 

— The Navy Department, it is said, is in immediate want 
of seamen, and extra inducements are offered in the way of 
advances. 

— The Western Sanitary Commission report that there are 
6,000 sick and wounded Federal soldiers in the 8t. Louis 
hospitals. 

— The total arrests made by the police of Chicago during 
the year ending May 1, was eight thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-two. 

— An American Missionary, the Rev. AD. Coding, was 
recently assassinated while traveling on the route from Adana 
to Aleppo. 

— F I*. Troll, of the Contract Office, Postoffice Department, 
left Washington on the loth for Norfolk, to open the Postoffice 
at that place. 

— The office of the Memphis Appeal has been removed to 
Grenada, Miss., in “anticipation,’’ it is said, “of Federal 
movements. ’’ 

— The Hon. Goldsmith F. Bailey, M. C. from Massachusetts, 
Worcester District, died at his residence in Fitchburg, on 
Friday week. 

— The lawyers complain of dulltimes. Out of 3,000 lawyers 
in New York city, it is said that not over 60 are making more 
than a living. 

— The Richmond Dispatch mentions two instances where 
the rebels in that city have buried their sick soldiers before 
they were dead. 

— Mrs. Mary C. Thome, the last surviving witness of the 
execution of Gen. Andre, died in New York on Saturday week, 
at the age of 92. 

— Many of the Maryland newspapers are beginning to favor 
the acceptance of compensatory emancipation for ridding their 
State of slavery. 

— Some of the British soldiers stationed in New Brunswick 
have been ordered to return to England. Maine is not to be 
conquered in 1862. 

— Gov. Salomon, of Wisconsin, is said to be the firrt Ger¬ 
man citizen who has occupied the gubernatorial chair in any 
State in the Union. 

— Governor Letcher, of Virginia, has declared the Conscript 
Law to be unconstitutional. The Richmond Dispatch prints 
his message in full. 

_Intelligence has been received in New York from Florence, 

Italy, of the death of George W. Betliune, D. D., in that city, 
ou the 28th of April. 

_South Carolina has now in the field 39,274 soldiers, 12,000 

of whom are in the war. Ttie excess at this time over the 
State’s quota is 4,004. 

— The winter wheat erop in Minnesota is said to be looking 
exceedingly welt, and farmers have been putting in large quan¬ 
tities of spring grain. 

— The Connecticut Legislature has elected Hon. Hiram 
Goodwin President of the Senate, and Hon. Jacob M. Carter 
Speaker of the House. 

— Henry D. ThOreau, one of the first writers of his age, 
and author of “Walden, or Life in tbe Woods,” died last 
week at Concord, Mass. 

— John Brown, Jr., writes that liis company have liberated 
seventeen hundred slaves in the last tour months. They 
operate in Western Missouri. 

— A street railway l;'i miles long has been laid down, and 
is now in operation, in Sydney, New South Wales. The rails 
and carriages are American make. 

— The Hon. Samuel F. Vinton, formerly of Gallipolis, O., 
hut for about ten years past a resident of Washington, died in 
that city on the 11th, aged 69 years. 

_Xhe unfinished monument to the memory of Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington, in Fredericsburg, Va., has been shamelessly defaced 
by the rebel soldiery, who used it as a target. 

— Free negro nurses are called for by tbe rebels. They are 
informed that “ if they go willingly, good wages will be paid, 
if the do not volunteer, they will be impressed.” 




Trout in goad demand at $’2,76(M,00 for nrw in half bills. 
Cheese—Tbs market quiet blit firm, with light stock bore and 
in hands of dairyman. IV# quote pine apple at t-V; cream Sx.c, 
Eastern enltii>e*SHe; medium dairy inti shipping at 7c, T.SfaSc. 
Butter—In good demand; choice qualities am scarce Canadian 
and Western packed at IJtifiiUlc. State, fresh roll and choice 
parted 14v7> Inc. — Courier, 

TOBONTUi M.tv 17 Flopr—N othing doing in Flour, 
ChtAIN ~Tn the sired matket yesterday, there were rather 
better supplies of grain. Kail wheal, of which the receipts 
were light. Hold at SI Harley was more freely otfoved at 7oc to 
75c. Outs very linn at tile to 46c. Pena 60c to .Vic 
PioviBioNiqAtto Potatoes in good supply at 80c to R5c for 
pood cups, and 70c to 76c for inferior qualities Freso butter 
17c. Eggs7c to 9e In boefno change, ranging'fromS4ifi0@5,50. 
Sheep scarce at $4,50 to *3. dole. 
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JMPORTANT TO FARMERS 
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NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND. 

We direct your particular attention to 

RHODES’ SUPER PHOSPHATE, 

TUB STANDARD MANURE, 

t>OR 

SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, 

INDISPENSABLE TOR 

Every Description of Crops. 

(lYice to Farmers $45,00 per tun 2,000 tbs., cash, in New York 
or boston.) 

« RHODES' 99 the long-established and well known 

MANURE 

hi the American market, (the large demand for Cotton culture 
heretofore consuming our entire product,) ia manufactured under 
the immediate supervision of the regularly educated Chemists, 
ROBERT B POTTS and FREDERICK KI.ETT, the Sulphuric 
Acid being produced upon a large scale at the Works, Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Rhodes ' 1 Mn mire 

Zi sold tender a legal guarantee as being a Standard Super 
Phosphate 

Prof. S. W JOHNSON, of the Yalo Analytic School and 
Chemist to the Connecticut State Agricultural Society, says;— 
Rhodes' Super Phosphate, is of uniform comjrosition, and is 
the only real Super Phosphate l haste met with." 

Dr. EVAN PtrOFI, President of Pennsylvania Farm School, 
in his Report upon artificial manures, through the "Country 
Gentleman, " American Agriculturist," "Genesee Fanner,” 
and "New \ork Observer, '' March. IS62. says;—" Rhodes' is the 


As n veto Quarter of the Ron a r. commenced with 
April* Now is the Time to Scrsckibe! Agents 
and friendly Subscribers are requested to present the 
claims and merits of the paper to their neighbors, 
Every addition to our list icill aid in maintaining the 
interest and value, of the Rural during these times 
that test the purses of publishers. I(c aim high, and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of our 
motto, u Excelsior,” at all times. A fern thousand 
Kew Subscribers this month, will enable us to furnish 
a better paper through the year than we could other¬ 
wise afford. 

n« can still furnish back numbers from Jan¬ 
uary, so that those desiring it may have the complete 
vfftvme, or subscriptions can commence now. 


SMITH A, WIRE GAR’S PATENT, 

WITH LA TOURRETTE’S IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tile Machine whi 

undoubtedly the best ai'm moet dur ml, Ti?n t J m P rov ' , 'nenfa, 
on. U performs the whole fir ^ "> hme 

ing it to froy ,t froi n gravel, an 1 plli^ U t "L' tfi,."ifrV crW! 
operation, and may Tie propelled by fathiff wlfar f’ u 
horse-power. It makes all sly,., and Hhnnli of tile 
frtfTO iji , i ifldw% and mold* ion r , M j M n J\ f nr i 
The matihlQe is simple In bonstrucu,,,. h„ .^1,1!, /i.,.ili',, r ,]'A L 
iron,) and not liablj to vet W t e( W&. I the ^nth 
of BIMPTJCTTT. C.VPAcrrf and tm«AflIf,Vrv a 
was awarded the F imt Premium at the Ohio Sum Fairis, 
which ftWM.nl tvs., approved by a special eotnMitfae nfnrartir 
tile makers appointed by the State Board of Agrii’Oltnrt. t 
special request of interested parties, who werorfisraHsliiil w! 
the decision of the first committcft. >us«auau«l wi 

For further particulani, or illustrated circular, add moo 

A. liA TOtiKKKITE, Jr., A*c„t, 

M5 Waterloo, Seneca Go jg y 


TI1E CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, May 14.—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows; 

HPVli' AiTTl I) 

First quality ....cwt. *H,00(<i>8,50 

Ordinary quality. 7.5tf<o8,e0 

Common quality. 7i>tfl7.V) 

Inferior quality. 6,0tfai7,00 

COWS AND CALVES. 

First quality. 

Ordinal v quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

VKAL CALVES. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

BRKKF AND LAMilH. 

Prime quality,.. 

Ordinary,.. 

Common,."’ ’ 

Inferior,..;. 

, SWINE 

Corn-fed, .. 3^@S.^c 

„ do light.. 2Ji2’3*iC 

Still-fed. SHWgjjc 

ALBANY, Mav I!)— Be EVES —Tin- receipts arc lighter than 
last week by about 60 car loads; still there are enough here to 
supply the demand, and perhaps leuve a tew over. The average 
quality i« up to that, of last week, and there are two or three 
droves in the .v.vcls that approach w near premium as any¬ 
thing that baa been in market for several week- Some think 
that they have Mild their corn-fad cattle at NViHic A* 100 lbs low¬ 
er than last week, but the figures do nut bear out this idea, 

Riccii PT8 — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Kailinad. estimating 16 to 
the car: 

Cor week 

„ , This week. Last week last rear. 

Cattle.3.fiA) 4,51fl 4 list. 

Sheep...3.420 2,218 3,735 

Hogs. 138 1.274 000 


-Near ^trsiicci's 

frDPl klWIefilJC - TM— TLV,. 

W.'rci —Sii'Y--till) at Williamsport 

rough riding down aoum 

lu.psraATiows — Electioneering 
Lone!v Gruie Tho Bereaved Neg.„„— iuo „ vuius ljn 
lire—The Hurrlrane—Barrett and the Boar 
MADE LEIN E ECU ,\ F, F FEE. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 

M Mclock 8 ANU SLUD - A HOU ' ijEHOLr > STORY. By Miss 
BCRB'S CONSPIRACY. 

O^VFAUM. By Anthony Tkoiaope Illustrated by J. 

CHAI'Tiir mr- Lady Mason returns Horne. 

Chaptkk LI V —Telling all that happened beneath the 
ump l ost. 

L it.v I'TKii LV M hat took Place in Harley Street. 

Citm-tsk LVI — IIow Sir Peregrine did Business with 
Mr. Round. 

Ii.Lr.xTiiATiO.vs - Lady trason going before the Maria, 
tratea —Sir Peregrine and Mr. Round 
CONCERNING LAUGHTER. 

failing love. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. By W. M. Thackkxay. 
CttAr-rBR XXXV —Res Augusta Domi 
CfUiTKl; XXXVI - in which PhUip wears a Wig. 

iLLtiOTKATtONS - Re3 Augusta Domi — Pater familias — 
Mater fanuhas. 
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Illustrations — Henty/a Lips —Push's Tavern—The 
Disconsolatea —A Deviation — After Supper —It's no 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Illustrations — Bridal Toilet— Undress Costume. 

The Twenty-Fifth, i'nlunu; of FIahi'kr's Nkw Monthly Maga- 
zi.nk is c.ommcnced with the present Number, which contains 
articles by 

Jambs Wynne, Donald G. Mitojikll, 

Anthony Tkollopk, II. D. Mkars 

W. M Thackeray, Bknson J Lorsivo 

N. G. SiJBt-HBKb, Alfred VI. Gcernskv 

Sajickl I. Primh, George Witt. CuR-rrs, - 

Harriet E. Prescott, J. H. H. Claiborne 
Charles Nordhofe, J. Ross Browne 

Dinah Maria Mpi.ock, T. S. Arthur, ' 

Jookfh Aldk.n, 

These are illuxtrated from Original Drawings, bv Voiot 
Stei-kkns. Perkins, Millais, McLk.va.v, Jeovett, Goatkr’ 
Chapin, and Carroll. ’ • 

The Tabln of Contents and List of lUnstrationsof IJhe last 

volume prefixed to the May N timber, show Hir lalmr and ex- 
pense whiuh have been lavlshml upon ifa pages Besides the 
henal Novule—"Thu Advrntnrox of Philip.” by W M Thaok- 
ekav ' IJrley F ,U " 1 ." t.y ANTIIoNV TkolloPB, and "'Mib-trr'ss 
and Maid, by Dinar Maria Mulook each Numls>r has con¬ 
tained lairs, hketebex, and Poems earofully relented from the 
immense dumber funuSbud by \morioan Contntiiii.erx While 
thus giving due prominunre to the department of Fiction care 
bus been taken to supply papers of permanent historical find 
scientific; value. 

The various Editorial Departments Compri.-e Essays and 
Notes upon the eucrent. topics of the day, at home Rud abroad 
with Anecdotes and I'acotl.r. turni.l.ud t.y hiimhedsol volun- 
Urv COet/ibuters in every section of Ole country. The 
"Monthly Record of Current. Events" presents a eonne.t.-d 
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Grreen House En«ri 


Back VOLUMES.—Bound copies of our last volume are now 
ready for delivery - price, $3, unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can he 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
BUjiplied, bound, at $3 each—or if several are taken, at $2 fid 
each. Thu only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 185!*. '60 and '61 — price. $2 each. 

• f Change of Addres 3 — Subscribers wishing the address 
•of their papers changed from one Post-Ofiicc to another, must 
specify the *ld address as well as the new to secure compliance. 


THE CURE FOR STAMMERING. 

Pamphlets (new edition) describing Bates' Appliances, 
the New, Scientific, and only known means for the perma¬ 
nent Cure of Stammering, can be obtained, free of Express, 
by addressing H. C. C. MEARS, 

6J5-2t No. 82, Broadway, New Vork. 


Jitarkcts, Commerce, &c 


linrnl New-Yorker OHlcc, > 

Rochester, iUv 20th. 1861. ( 

Flour —We note a slight decline in the rates for choice 
flour, equal to 23 cents per barrel 

Grain—W heat as last quoted. Corn is in good local demand, 
and brings30 cents per bushel. Oats have advanced to 33@39c. 

All other articles arc as last quoted. 

ItoclicHtrr Wholesale Prices. 

Irionr »nd Groin. Eggs, dozen. IUfifilOc 

Flour,wintei wbeat ,$3 25jfi.25 Honey, box. 12®Me 

Flour, spring do, 4 7801 , 3 . 1)0 Candles, box. 9t a («/10c 

Flour, buckwheat... O.tW.a/iO) CiuuHex, extra_ lAa l 2 c 

Meal, Indian. J. 12 ®l.fa ..... . 

Wheat. Genesee 1.01 fall.23 A DT ,l P f h„‘ h“i d 
Best wl.ifa Canada l Wl.28 Au ,h-; >t iV''' 

Corn, old. » ..Vils do ' , 

Meat*. Sheep Pelts.$0.fioW(W 

Pork, mesa.$l! RXai! 2 .PP Liunb Pelts. 23cia’2dc 

Pofk, clear.LB-OiX'i: 13.W Seeds, 

Dressed hogs, cwt 3too Clover, nieiliuiu, t4.2Sa4.50 

Beef, cwt. 4 00® 0 00 Do. large, . H,0(ka6,23 

Spring lambs, each I 2 Sn. 1 75 Timothy. I .30,.' 2 00 

Muiton, carcass... 4tT-fa j( ;' Mumlrlr*. 

Ham*, smoked- iv<07c. Wood, hard_f 3 . 0 tfnt 5.00 

Shoulders.. 4(a.5c. Wood, soft. .Hotfx&OU 

Chickens. 8 ® 9 c. Coal, Scranton_ 6 .«J®B.fio 

Turkey®. flfn 10c. ■ Coal, Pitts tori. 6 ,3tfa3fl<) 

Geese........ Wjwfas. I Coal, Shamokiu... £.6tf«6.50 

Ducks pair. 38®44c, i Coal, Char. 7;;,j«C 


rrmy/itiN't usw 


THE WOOL AIARKETS. 

NKWVOUK, May 15—The market is steady, and sales mod¬ 
erate. without material change in price-. A burdening ten¬ 
dency is, however, Perceptible in rates of tho finest and coaWest 
descriptions, sales have been made OfW.OUO lbs. fleece, Sltfhales 
f-alllni out, too do. Ilonskoi, 120 do. Muxli/,onn*50 do. unwashed 
Smyrna, ami 250 do. Capo Good iiope. at our quotations, a fair 
business exists with tbu trade in all descriptions. 

Saxony Fleece >J lb... 

American full blood Merino. 

American half and Merino. 

American Native and quarter Merino 

Extra nulled. 

Superfine pulled. 

No ) nulled. "**"* 

La tube pulled..* 

California fine, unwashed..1.111.!.!.! 

California common do. 

Peruvian Washed.. 

ValparaiKO unwashed. 

Sooth American Merino unwashed.. 

South Americon Mestizo unwashed.. 

South American common washed_ 

South American F.ntre Rios do.,..... 

South American unwashed_ 

South American Cordova washed. 

Cape Good Hone unwashed. 

East India washed. 

African unwashed. 

African washed . 

Mexican unwashed. 

Texas.... 

Smyrna unwashed. 

Siuy rna washed .. 

IIIKI’AM), May Id-Wool quiet, Th 
The quotations nominal. American fleect 
pulled at .Vi.j 4.5c —Courier 


.48(2)80 
.4ftiid8 
,4Fc46 
.40,5 42 
.44.115 
.4A./42 
..34e.3i 
.Oku (JO 
,3o ii 32 
.14® 16 
.32(ii'.35 
.14.vi; 15 
2216/53 
.24(0126 
.146il(i 
.20(5/22 
. IJ’o.12 
.24@26 
22(0 23 
.I 80 25 
.16/020 
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(JPEN AIB GRAPE CTJLTIJRE. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE OS TILE 

Garden & Vineyard Culture of the Vine, 

AND THE 

MANUFACTURE OF DOMESTIC WINE. 

Designed fir the use of Amateurs and others in the Northern 
and Middlo States. Prolosoly Illustrated with new Engravings 
from carefully executed Designs, verified by direct practice. 

BY JOHN PHIN, 

Author of " Essay on Open Air Grape Culture," to which was 
awarded tho First Premium of the American Institute. 

To which is added a selection of Examples of American Vine¬ 
yard Practice, and a carefully prepared description of the cele¬ 
brated Thomkry System of Grace Culture. Price $100 — 
Sent free of postage upon receipt of pi ice. 

Address C. M. SAXTON, 

64l-2t Agricultural Book Publisher. New York. 


1 . / ...- c«.--. * mj, ran, i.uereiore. 

.supply any .Number Irow the Ix clnaing upon the followiug 
terms " 

Any Number wilfbc sent by mail, post paid, far Twentv-live 
' e ?-, ,, AtNV/olume, eoinprisiag Six Numbers, neatly bound 
in Cloth, will bo sent by Mail, to any part of the United States 
within d,ODD miles of New Vork, post-paid, for Two Dollars per 
Volume. Complete be fa will bo sent by Express., the freight at 
the charge of the purchaser, at a discount of twenty-five ner 
oink from the above r ite Twenty-Four Volumes, bound uni¬ 
formly. extending from Juno. 1850, to November, 1861 are now 


10 OOO -AX3-H:rsn.’fs wanted- 

Activi*. competent men, of good At&odi&g in 
coumiurnty. Jiwticeaof the P».*act*, Natan os Public, auv busi- 
roan, wUlfltjd a chance to make rnonev. with little labor 
ami no capital, hy addre^dag the subscriber at I.yona. N. Y , or 
Washington. 0. C. Semi jiontfige stamp foe reply. 

W.5L VAN M A RTF.a 


r v KRMSl, 

One Copy for One Year. so a., 

Two Copies for One Year. ... jyq 

Three or more Copies for Olio Year (each) ... .... 2 .UU 
And an Fitra Copy, gratit, for trerp Club of Eight Sch- 

NCKIBERS. 

Harper's Magazine ami Harper s Weekly, together, one vear 
?1 00. 

The Demand Notes of the United States will be receive-) far 
Subscriptions. Our distant friends are requested to remit them 
in preference to Hank Notes 

UABTCK A mttfTlIEKA Dublfahers. 


T1>E A IV If L.-YIVTlGI-f.-Patented 18H0.— 

I J We manufacture the (sheapest and best Bean Planter in 
Worked by one Horae—plants two rows at a time, and in 
hills. Bows from 28 to SOiuches apart, and hills 14 inches apart. 
Price * 12 . WHITESIDE, BARNETT & CO.. 

643-3t Brock part. MonrooCo.. X. Y 


Yoitlv, May )9. — Fl.OUIl Market heavy, and uu- 
settled and fir .ower. with a moderate buxtveSS doing lor export 
and no me consumption. At- ttio close there were no buyers at 
SHi ?. 1 Jl'totatiiotlf^ Sales at $1, (So, 4.50 for superfine State; $*,- 
656)4,75 lor extrabtitte; ?4.45,c4,tu for siuierfine Western; $4 65 
W4,8».for common to medium extra Western, $5(^23,10 for 
snipping brands extra round hooped Ohio, and * 5.20 a c/j) fa, 

• l , h< ; niaiket closing hea\y Canadian Hour 
x>: b,!, 3 ' lot e'! heavjh and 5e lower, with a moderate 
! ‘t **.(. 15 / 14,86 iut- spring.Iind $ .85.i 6 , i. 4 foi 
4 vs t',' !• fare , i" l! c ur Continues quiet and steady at S3,25m/ 
4,25 fin Interior M> cJimcft. Corn meal In more active demaml 
and owes him Sales at *3.ut for Brandywine and $2.8tfni2&5 
*3,26 tor Marsh's caloric, and 50 puncheons at 

Gn \r.N - Wheat market heavy and mav bn quote,l fally 2 eta 
« “ nioderite business lining for export or home e.<m- 
“^*2 ' 7 w U 'if posh I"** "n the 1 'iirt of holders 

SlDAAi ftS ,^'c?Ch'eag,. spring Rt *l.u/*cd,ir7. Canada club at 
nmixlv; f J -‘‘ ry f ,nrn0 ^il\v;iukc^ club nt ^I/> 4 a}I.I 2 ; 

b^ b \lichfa m l s? 4 ’i % " 1 n lRr , a " 1 VVt ' n H' I 1 ' n at #ur«)l.l3, ami am- 
rurlxl Rve. heavy and lower Sales at. 7/if,678c, 

X’l « aud noininal at TUCuJSfSc Barley malt steady; 

and HtORiJy; sale.-* rnmmrir. Cana 
dial! at /(I, and very choice do at. 78c, Corn market without 
faisvs ms "'!*«,* moderate export demand Sales at 61 \ 

, ,P IX ''' 1 Werlero, AT far old do. in store ami 
and 86 cfor yellow South 

se"; Western 1 and State””'^ **** !rf S#5 ’ 40c ,or 

SafaS^at l " jr prices Without change 

R 7 Unc 111 f)i?k 7 ,' ^ a Sia.Ooad.'l.lW lor prime mess, and 
Ia r . fitter— matket rules quiet and very lirm 

country mess. SIS 


\ ANSEJIOND SWEET I'OTATO PI. A NTS, 

1A( os iu years past—a superior article, adapted to Northern 
planting—at $2 a 1,000, 3 ,oy*), $(» lO.ow, 510—in May and dune. 
Our plants for many years have given good sati.sfaction in the 
Northern States, growing good crops 44 deg. N. Send stamp 
for Circular. C B. MURRAY, 

Foster’s Cvosgiuga, Warren Co., Ohio. 


j JH.EIVEIXT1VI: "W ATBR PIPE, 

Made by Wycoffs Patent Boring Machine. 

Banded and Tested, and Warranted to bear any required 

head of Water. The Cheapest and Beat tn use for 
Carrying Water to Bnilroad Tanks; for Distilleries, 
Breweries, Steam Pipes; far Chain Pump Tubing; 
for Carrying Water from Springs to Dry Fields 
and Farm Buildings, and for Water 
Courses of every description. 

This pipe is made or pine timber, in sections 8 feet long, con¬ 
nected by a socket or square shoulder joint, perteotly fitted by 
machinery, so ox to be water tight. The size of the timber de¬ 
pends upon the size of the bore. The smaller the timber tho 
more perfectly U becomes -aturated, which ia tho chief e-ause 
of its womfarful durability. 

The most common sire for ordinary use U !>, inch bore. 
This is usually made of scantling 35 j inches square; which is 
sufficiently strong to "bear any reasonable head. We can fur¬ 
nish any amount of testimonials and references as to its prac¬ 
tical value, but will simply give a few. as follows 

I have in use between two and three thousand feet, and con- 
eider Itthecheappxt form of aqueduct that has been introduced 
to the public, both far capacity and efficiency If well laid, I 
think it quite as durable us iron or lead. T C PETERS. 

Darien, N. Y 

1 am entirely satisfied with the working of the wooden water 
pipe, and cheerfully recommend it to any one desiring agood, 
cheap water course, which is durable, easily laid down, and will 
deliver the water at the tower end just as dear and pure as it ia 
ut the fountain. LEVI BLAKESLEE. 

Paris, N. Y. 

I am 8 a.tLsfij.-d that it is the cheapest, best, and most durable 
water pipe in use. 1 . H- SUTHEKI.AND. 

Pitfaford. N. Y. 

I then put on the entire power of the wheel, which I am sat¬ 
isfied was equal to a head of water of morn than Mi ree hundred 
feet on the pipe, and let It run all night, without bur-ung 

Eltuing. September 3d, 1859- ANSON C. ELY. 

There is another aiivantacc besides cheapness in wooden 
pipes. It Ls tbe naso with whjub they are tupped whenever and 
wherever a branch is to be taken oil. ami they are easily re¬ 
paired. We hope that not only villages, hut farmers, wherever 
a spring exists about the homestead, will avail themselves of its 
benefits. In ease of the sale of the farm it would pay ten times 
its cost, aiid it would be worth still more to the owner, as it 
Would pay its coat every year. AYut Fork Tribune. 

We have iu Our office a piece of wooden pipe, which is said to 
have been in use 12 years So perfect, is the preservation of tho 
piece that the uphnterv rough ness prod need hy the saw when 
it was mode, remains entirely undisturbed. It Is really a curi¬ 
osity of great interest. The evidence which it give* of lae value 
Of wooden water pipe cannot be disputed.— Elmira Advertiser. 

This pipe is regarded, wherever It has been used, os the best 
that can be made for the purpose. It is rheup, durable, and 
not liable to get out of order Wood is the most pure and 
wholesome material which cuo be used to convey water, and 
in this respect this pipe is entirely free from objection. It 
is now only about six years since ifa first introduction, as made 

by machinery, and It is rapidly taking the place of all other 
kinds. 

The fallowing is a list of prices for ordinary pipe, banded and 
tested, an't warranted perfect If the pipe is to be submitted to 
au extraordinary pressure, the price will vary according to cir¬ 
cumstances , and for this purpose, nil orders should state the 
number of feet head under which the pipe is to be used 
l L i inch bore, 3# inches square. 4 cents per foot. 

•> •• •• ALT •• •< K .• .. 


]]OOKS FOR^RURALIS^ 

The following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, ike 
bo obtained at the Uttice of the Rural N ew- Yorker W 
also furnish other books un Rural Affairs, issued by Aim 
publisher*, at the usual retail prices,— aud shall add new 
as published 

American Farmer's Ency¬ 
clopedia, .* 4.00 

Allen's Am Farm Book... 1.00 
Allen's Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animals . ... 0.75 

Allen's Rural Architecture 1.25 

Allen on the Grape. 1.00 

Am. Architect, or Flan*tor 

Country Dwellings.6.00 

American Florist's Guide. 0-75 

Barry's Fruit Garden.1.26 

Blake's Farmer at Home,. 1 . 2 s 
Boussiuguult's Rural Econ¬ 
omy.... .. 1,26 

Bright on Grape Culture, 

2<i edition. 60 

Browne's Bird Farmer_ 60 

Brow tie's Poultry Yard .. l.(X) 

Do. Field Book of Manures 1 '25 
Bridgeman's (.ant Asst.. 1.60 

Do. Florist’s Guide_ 60 

Do Kitchen Gardener's In¬ 
structor.. (XI 

Do. Fruit Cult. Manual,. 60 
Greek's Book or Flowers.. 1.00 

Buist'a Flower Garden_1.25 

Do. Family KitchenGard. 75 
Chomioal Field Lecture*. 100 
Chinese Sugar Cane and 

Sugar Making. 23 

Choriton's Grape Grower's 

Guide —. 60 

Cohbett’s Am Gardener 50 
Cottage ami Farm Bee- 

Keeper. 60 

Cole’s Am. Fruit Book_ 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ 60 

Dadd's Modern Horse Doe. 1.00 

Do. Am Cattle Doctor_ 1.00 

Do. Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology of tho Horse.2.00 

Do. colored plates.. l.uo 

Dana's Muck Mauual.1.1X1 

Do. Prize E.utay on Manures 26 
Darlington's Weeds and 

Useful Plants .. 1 60 

Davy’s Devon Herd Book, l.uo 
Domestic aud Ornamental 

Poultry. 1.00 

Do. colored plates.2.00 

Dow nitig's Fruifa and Fruit 

Trees. t.76 

Downing's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening .. 3.50 

Do. Rural Kennys... 3.00 

East wood's Cranberry Cul¬ 
ture. 60 

Elliott's West. Fruit BonkY 25 
Every Lady herowu Flow- 

et Gardener. . 60 

Family Doctor hy Prof. IL 

S. Taylor.T25 

Farm Drainage, iH. F 

French). LOO 

Fessenden's Farmer and 

Gardener .. . 1 23 

Do. Am. Kitchen Garden. 50 

Field’s Pear Culture. 1.00 

Fish Culture.MX) 

Fliut on Grosses. ...1,25 

Guenon on Mllcb Cows. (X) 

Herbert, to Horse-Keepers 1.23 
Hooper’s Dog At Gun, puper 25 


gTRAWBERE.Y PLANTS FOR SALE. 

I HAVE a supply of Wilson's Albany, Hooker’s IScedllng, 
and Loniguorth's Prolific Strawberry Plants, which l Will 
sell at 

THREE DOLLARS PER THOUSAND, 

Packed and delivered at the cars or express offices. These 
plants are grown by myself, are well-rooted, and will compare 
well with any plants anywhere. I have also a large supply of 
the different varieties of Raspberries, Blackberries, Goose¬ 
berries and Currants which will be sold cheap. Address 
W2-4t GEO. B. DAVIS, Box 3014, Chicago, HL 


Johnston's Agricultural 

Chemistry. 

Do. Elements of Ag. f’hiqu 
istry and Geology 


Texas. 

Smyrna, washed,. 

Do. unwashed,_ 

Syrian,. 

Cape. 

Crimea,. 

Buenos Ayres. 

Peruvian, washed, 
Canada. 


.OOfiSOO 

.20^.32 

72fii22 

.l.r.i'26 

. 2 l«i 2 S 

.11(3:20 
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.30 Vi.15 
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istr.v anq Geology_ 1.00 

Do. Catechism of Chemistry 

for Schools. 26 

T Angetroth on the Hive and 
Honey Bee ....... . ) 26 

Lcuchar’s Hot Houses . . 1.25 
Lie big's Familiar Letters 
to Fanners.. . 50 

LiuHley's Morgan Home- 1.00 

Mauual of Agriculture, by 
Emerson N Flint,. .' 73 

Minor'hBee-keop,.r'h5laumm.oo 
M 198 on the Horse'-Foot, ofl 

MU buru on Cow. 25 

Modern Cookery by Mi« 

Ac to ns rid Mr.-. 3. J Hale 1.26 
Mr*. Abel's Skillful lfau.se- 
wife and Ladies' Guido.. 60 
Munn s Land Drainer.. .. 50 

Nash's ProgTe-wve Fat tn’er 60 
Nelli s Garil Companion, l.uo 
Norton’* Elements of Agri¬ 
culture.. 60 

Olcott'.s Sorgho St Imphee 1 00 

Pardee on the Straw berry go 
fodder's l.and Mpasurer . 60 

Perm's Ni-W Culture of the 

Vine. 25 

Phelps' Uo,-k,-epor's Chart 25 
Qinnby'* Myalcrio.i of Bee¬ 
keeping 1.00 

Quincv on holljtig Cattle. 50 

Rabbit Fancier.... 50 

Rantlall'r Sheep Husbandry L 25 
Kicbaribvm on the Hoi-bo 25 
Richardson on the Pests of 

the Farm . 25 

Do. Domestic. Fowls. .. 25 

Do. on the Hog... 25 

Do. mi the Honey Bee_ 26 

Do. Ou the Dog .. .. 25 

Rcemclin's Vine-drcM-crs 

Manual .. 50 

.Saxton* Rural Hand Books. 

bound in tSeries each, 1.25 
Shepherd’s Owu Book.. 2-00 
Stray Leaves from the Book 

ot Nature.4.U0 

Stepheus’ Book of the Far.:’ 

a rob*. 4.UU 

Skillful Housewife. 25 

Skinner's Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture . 26 

Smith’s Laudacajie Gar¬ 
dening. 1.26 

Timer'.-, Principles of Agri¬ 
culture. 2.00 

Thomas' Form Implements 100 
Thompson's Food of Ani¬ 
mals. 76 

Tl\c Rose Cullurist. . 60 

Tqbhalu'S Cheiiiiktiyr Made 

Easy . 25 

TurnePs Cotton Planter's 

Manual... 1.00 

Warder's Hodgas and Ever- 

greeus. 1.00 

Waring'a Elemeufa of Ag- 

nculture. 75 

Weeks on Bees...." 25 

Wilson on Flax..,.’ 26 

Ybttatt li Martin on Cattle.1.25 

Youatt on the Horse.. 1.26 

Do. on )*be<tp. 75 

1 Do, ou the Hog. 76 


< > li HALE. 

ONE OF THE BEST FARMS 

/-V U'E&TEBJY JVBU- VO UK. 

The Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sole 

-A. LF AdRIVr OF 205 ACRES. 

All the buildings on said farm are of modern style, and m tip- 
top ortldr—the bam aloop costing over 1 c '-■ 


lx Greece, on the morning of the 18th inst., ANN McNEILL, 
wife of Lyma.v B. LaKGwokthy, aged 74 years. 

lx Ridgeway, May 6th, Mrs. POLLY PERRY, wife of Abel 
P eiLRY, aged 78 years. 


the barn alone costing over *3,0(10. Said Farm lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO C0„ 

Two and a hall miles south-west of Oaks'Corners has been 
under a well-directed system of improvement for .-everal years, 
aud is thoroughly uoderdiairied. The desirableness or loca¬ 
tion, convenience and durability of buildings, quality of soil, 
high state of cultivation, all combine to moke it 

ONE OF THE MO 8 T DESIRABLE FARMS 

Ever offered far sale. Said Farm will be *otd at a bargain. 
Possession given at any time. A part of the purchase money 
can remain on the Farm. Also, with or without the Farm, 

350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for qnalitv. quantity and evenness ot fleece, c.m't be 
heat—together with all of the Stock. Teams, Fanning Utensils 
and Tools For further particulars inquire of 

WM. JOHNSON or GEORGE C. MOORE. 

642-13t of Geneva, N Y. 


11 ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advance—T hirtv-Fivb 
Cent* a Lime, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62. L i cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

immense circulation of the Rural New-Yorker — 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar j our- 
nul—renders it by far the Best and Cheapost Advertising Medium 
of ifa class in America. This fact should be borne in mind 
hy all Nurserymen. Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, ic., fce , who necessarily depend upon the People of 
‘he North for patronage. 


RUSSELL’S 

SCREW POWER, 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 

Not a Cog iu the Machiuu ! 

Friction Rollers upon the inner face of the drive wheel pass 
up the flange of a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to the pitruan-'-rank. with least possible fric¬ 
tion Perfect in its Work, and most simple and durable in 
its construction. 

The Lightest Draft 
Mower and Reaper in the World t p~ Send for circulars. 
Manufactured by RUSSELL & TREMA1N, 

W!-13t Manlius, *7. Y. 


rpHE NEW YORK 

Self-Raking Reaper and Mower, 

Is the best and most economical Harvester of Groin and Grass 
yet invented. Only one baud is necessary to manage it, nod it 
rakers*' 8 CM ab ° r ° blU ' J Uf ° r 11 Umri ^ter tho best hind- 

D. is simple and durable, not liable to get ont of order, and tho 
saving in labor by tho self-rake alone will pav for th« entir,. 
machine before it is worn out. ^ 

All the gearing is liuug on an Iron frame, and the cutter-bar 
is made of steel. 

For.Circulars and other information, apply to the romui 
footurei’S. SEYMOUR, MORGAN k ALLEN 

046-4t Broekport, Monroe Co., N. Y 


r A M E H TERRY & CO., 

Lr DEALERS ut 

STOVES, FVKNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware. Pocket anil Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description 
ALSO, 

Manufacturer; ■ f KKDZIF.'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometer* and dealer in Tin, Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
&c., Ax., fat k 61 State Street, Rochester, X. Y. 


Mower and Reaper 

FOR IrtOS. 

Four sizes 


Larger sizes, up to 11 inches, can be furnised to order. 

Great care will be taken to um- none but the best material, 
and the price is so low as to admit of no discount. The terms 
are cash on delivery at the. Fiutory 
The fuctory is located at Tonawauda, Erio County, N Y., but 
all inquiries, orders and remittances should bo di roc fail to the 
undersigned, at No 10*) Arcade, Rochester, N Y 
Rochester, N. Y., .May, 1802. I. S. 1IOBBIK. 

P S.—The small size, (I'i inch hore, 3‘i inches square, wdth- 
out banding and testing.) is the best tubing in use for chain 
pumps, which we sell at wholesale at 3>i cents per foot, andean 
be found at most hardware stores at retail at live to six cents 
per foot. I. s, H 


cheap—durable—light draft—free from clog¬ 
ging, ami perfect in their operation, either in cutting grain or 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

giving lull description and cuts of machine. 

N. !!.—1 have leased the right of A. W. Morse to use hi* 
PATENTED LEVER or hoister, by which the tinger-har of a 
Mowing Machine is raised and lowered, therefore farmers will 
not be subject to prosecution by said Morse for using this valu¬ 
able invention. 

Address ji. u HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QR0CEKIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
IVI- J-. MONROE, 

WIIOLESAt.B AND RETAIL 

GKOCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

90 Bu.ida.lo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dripd Fruits, &c I'JT- Pure Wines aud Liquors, 
aud Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. [640 


A GKNTS^WA NTED-To introduce the LITTLE 
a A GIANT ftEW I\(, MACHINE--price only *15 11 dinner, 
Gauge, Screw-driver, and extra needles. Will give a liberal sal¬ 
ary or large commission A few counties in New Yoik, Ohio, 
t ennsylvania. Michigan, Indiana. Illinois, Wtocoasin, aud Iowa 
t° 9® supplied. Address soon, with stamp, for terms, 

T. S. PAGE, General Agent, Toledo, Ohio. 
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[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE WOUNDED VOLUNTEER. 

Where broad Potomac's waters Jave, 

And freedom's starry banners wave, 

Beside the patriot-hero's grave. 

Upon a rising spot of ground, 

Where willow trees stood weeping round, 

A wounded volunteer was found. 

“ What have we here.” Before him stood, 
Just in the shadow of the wood, 

A soldier, hut of rebel blood. 

To turn the wouuded patriot tries, 

With feeble voice ami stifled sighs, 

“ Oh, welcome, welcome death,” he cries. 

The soldier, kneeling, drops a tear, 

Supports his head and calms his fear, 

While unseen spirits hover near. 

And angel smiles they gave to *rc 
Such kindly love and charity. 

Still gaze they, not unwillingly. 

“ Oh, give me drink," the wounded cries, 

As on his foe he turns his eyes, 

With pleading look of glad surprise. 

Down where the meadow grass is green. 

And a line of silver light is seen, 

Tile soldier fills his light canteen; 

And backward now, with hastening speed, 

A friend in word, a friend in deed. 

Of praise, lie gains the highest, meed. 

The cup is drained “ Full well you know 
In the late strife I Was your foe— 

Let enmity no further go.” 

“ Thanks, brother, thankg. the past is past; 

My sands of life arc running fast; 

Each labored breath may be my last. 

Alas! not when or where wc please; 

To some, on downy beds of ease— 

Where stretch the frozen Arctic seas— 

Death comes. And not to me alone; 

The king calls not his life his own, 

And we do reap as we have sown. 

Where Erie's wavelets break in foam, 

And fleecy snows of winter come, 

1 have a father, friends, and home. 

And, eomrade, if it e'er shall be 
That you my gray-haired sire shall see, 

Tell him to shed no tear for me; 

Thut for the cause we reckoned right 
I bore me bravely in the fight, 

From noon till dosed the shades of night; 
And he who falls in freedom's cause, 

For native land, his country's laws, 

Is worthy of the best applause.” 

A moment swells his breast with pride, 

The tearful watchers upward glide, 

And in the rebel's arms—he died ! 

Walworth, Wis., 1862. M. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE CHILD-WIFE. 

BY F. lb STAUFFER. 

I was standing by the open window. It was not 
quite twilight, and a cool breeze was sweeping 
over the lawn. Five years before, I had stood by 
that same window, looking out upon the same 
scenery, and enjoying a similar delightful revery. 
True, the view was slightly changed. At the angle 
in the road beyond, a neat little church reared Its 
head, while from the stream below came up tbe 
busy clatter of a mill. Improvement had done that. 
The barn looked dilapidated; a few of the doors 
hung upon one hinge, and the thatch was off the 
roof in some places; the old elms still stood by the 
gate at the yard, but they leaned wearily toward 
each other, and a few dead branches threw up their 
seared arms among those of deepening green. 
Decay had done that. 

And those self-same reveries! Five years before, 
as I have said, I stood with beating heart beside 
that open window. My cheek was flushed, and a 
bright light shone in my eyes. It was the light of 
my early love. 

John L-had asked me, in his usual quiet way, 

to become his wife, and when we parted that eve¬ 
ning at the door, we were betrothed. Well, strange 
to say, a few short weeks brought a coldness 
between us. We rarely met, and then simply as 
friends. We shut our love up in our souls; we laid 
it away like some holy memory. Each doubted the 
other’s truth, and neither would make advances 
toward a reconciliation. 

We at last became wholly estranged. For five 
long years wo walked in different paths through 
life—cold, circumspect, misanthropic, and never 
happy. It was the old story. Others had inter¬ 
fered ; falsehood and treachery became the tools of 
envy and revenge, and found willing ears. 

But all was right again The confessions of an¬ 
other had brought, it about. We were reconciled, 
and were to be married. I was more of a woman 
as 1 stood by the window now. My love for John 
was just as wild and absorbing, but it was also 
deeper and stronger, coupled with judgment, and 
more beautiful to me after years of patient wailing. 

I was not thinking wholly of my own wedding. 
That evening my brother was to bring home his 
young wife, and I was watching for ihe stage to 
come round the great bend in the road. Amos had 
won his bride in Connecticut, and I bad never seen 
her. My idea of her appearance and temperament 
was educed from occasional descriptions he had 
given me of her in his letters. 

Before a great while I was chatting gaily with the 
newly married pair. Amos’ wife was a dear, sweet 
girl, but I knew at once that she was not the wife 
for him. She was too quiet and childlike. Dimin¬ 
utive in form, with soft eyes, sunny hair, and a 
placid expression of countenance., she seemed more 
like a half-frightened dove. She was ihe opposite 
of Amos in everything. Perhaps I should not have 
said that, as there was considerable similarity in 
their intellectual tastes. But Amos was so stern, 
xigid, moody, passionate. He was jealous and 
exacting; imperative in his commands, and instan¬ 
taneously to be obeyed. Those traits, singular as It. 
may seem, he had inherited from his mother. I was 
more like my father, good-natured, affectionate, and 
yet a little proud, I do confess. Time. I had soft¬ 
ened Amos' disposition considerably, but still it 
was not one to be mated with one so gentle as 
Minnie’s. 

They lived a year in the old manse, and I watched 
them narrowly. Amos seemed happy in his new 
relationship; fully as happy as I believed him capa¬ 
ble of being. Minnie was fo docile, so cringing, so 
obedient. She yielded to every command, to every 
whim, even studying to conceive the strange path 
of duty his imperativeness marked out for her. 

The little child-wife was not happy. She had 
met with a disappointment, A great sorrow was 
slowly creeping up into her soul. And yet she did 


not murmur nor rebel. There seemed to be no 
energy, no will, no positiveness about her. 

She came to me one evening, and sat. down at my 
feet. I was sitting on a low ottoman, working a 
smoking cap, which I intended as a present lor 
John. Maid aside my work, and drew her head 
into my lap. A little while before, in passing the 
parlor, J had observed her sitting beside Amos, lie 
was reading, and seemed indifferent to her presence, 
scarcely conscious that a pair of soft white arms 
were entwined around bis neck, lie liad.no doubt, 
thoughtlessly repulsed her. As T luoked down into 
her saddened face, I was sure of this. Her lips 
were compressed, and there were tears in her eyes. 

“You seem unhappy, Minnie,” I said. 

“I am unhappy, Jane. You mustknow itsooner 
or later. Oh! why did Amos marry me if he did 
not love me?” 

“lie does love you, child.” I often called her 
child, she was so much like one. He loves you as 
much as he can love anybody. He may not express 
it in the manner you desire.” 

“Or for which my heart yearns, Jane. This is 
what is killing me. He is so cold, so stern, so 
crushing! He is always the same thing. He never 
softens toward me.” 

“Is he not kind to you, Minnie?” 

“Yes, I must say he is,—gentle, after his way. 
But that is not what I mean. lie does not enter 
into my little (lreamings; he does not appreciate the 
wealth of love in my soul. There iB little impressi¬ 
bility about him, and less comprehension. He does 
not seem to wish to understand me. lie ie an ice¬ 
berg. glittering, brilliantly yet coldly, in the sun!” 

Minnie wept bitterly. I tried my best to soothe 
her. 1 felt deeply for her, and my words, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, made her calm. 1 spoke to Amos 
about the matter. He smiled vaguely, and put me 
quietly aside, just as he had Minnie. 

Amos was one evening putting up a shelf for me in 
tbe pantry. It was not quite dark. 1 le had sawed 
the shelf out of a board, and was resting himself on 
the door-step. JuBtthen Minnie carneup. She had 
been down in the garden, and was boldiug a bouquet 
in her baud. The flowers were very tastefully 
arranged. 

u See, Amos!” she said, with something of the old 
love in her eyes. “ Are they not beautiful? 1 have 
gathered them expressly lor you.” 

She placed the flowers to his nose as she spoke, 
while her other arm half encircled his neck. 

“Just look, Jane!” she added, laughing. “His 
nose is all yellow with Ihe pollen. Don’t it make 
him look comical? Let me wipe it off, Amos.” 

“ Go away. Minnie,” he said, pettishly. “I wish 
you wouldn’t act so childish.” 

She straightened herself up and moved back a 
few steps. Her eyes were tilling with tears, and 
her voice trembled, as she said— 

“Don’t you want tbe flowers, Amos?” 

“No, I don't. I want you to go away.” 

The cup of her bitterness was full. I almost 
startled as I noticed the strange fire in her eyes. I 
would not have thought that they could look so. 
•Her face was very white, and her lips ashy and 
compressed. There was much of firmness in her 
step as she passed into the sitting room. 

“ Amos, you are a brute!” I said, angrily. 

“ You have certainly reason to be proud of your 
relatives, then! Jane, you can go away too.” 

His passion was up. I walked away, half-sorrow¬ 
ful and half-frightened. I knew that some great 
sorrow was coming. 

Minnie was not down to breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing. Amos sent me up to her room. She was not 
there. On the table lay the following laconic note: 

“Amos:— low said I should go away. Well, I 
have gone, ' “ Minnie.” 

1 handed Amos the note. He turned very pale 
when he read it. His lips twitched uervously, and 
he looked into my face in anxious inquiry. There 
was little sympathy there, and I had no information 
to give him. 

Amos leftno means untiied to discover her place of 
retreat. He spent weeks in search and inquiry, but 
all in vain. Tbe strong man was bowed. He often 
came to me to talk ot Minnie, his lost wife, and to 
weep. Ilis books were neglected. He grew quiet 
and yielding. Tie would stand at the window and 
gaze out vacantly upon the lawn tor hours; and 
sometimes throughout a whole night 1 could hear 
him walking up and down iu his room overhead. 
He saw his error, and was but learning bow very, 
very dear the little child-wife had beeu to him. He 
regretted his coldness; he was unsparing in his self¬ 
criminations; he made strong promises in reference 
to the future. 

Months passed on, and yet nothing was heard of 
Minnie. Perhaps she was suflering want and pri¬ 
vation-nothing but her love and her strong faith 
preventing her (rom turning aside into the path of 
degradation and shame. 

It was in the autumn, and Amos and I were 
standing in the orchard. My wedding with John 

L- was to coine off on the evening following, 

and the fact brought strongly to Amos the memory 
of his own. He was leaning against a tree, weep¬ 
ing like a very child, indeed, he lately had become 
like a child—so passive. 

“Oh! Jane!” 1 wish I were dead!” he cried. 
“Oh! my poor, lost Minnie! Oh! how bitter this 
punishment for my folly! I wish you could look 
into my heart now! Oh, Minnie! come to me!” 

There was a rustling among the leaves. A dimin¬ 
utive figure, ghost-like in its whiteness, glided from 
among the trees. 

It was Minnie! She knelt at the feet of her hus¬ 
band, and said— 

“Amos! you said I should come. Well, I have 

tome!” 

Almost the same words used in her letter of 
departure, but much sweeter in their significance to 
Amos. 

A moment afterward, Amos had her in his arms. 
My heart was full of pleasurable emotions, and 1 
very sensibly walked down through the orchard. 

How beautiful Minnie looked on my wedding 
eve! The old light was in her eyes. Amos seemed 
to be proud to have her leaning so confidingly on 
his arm. I have been married three years now. I 
have been very happy in my wedded love, but not 
more so than the little child-wife, since the time 
that she came back to Amos in the orchard! 

- ♦ » ♦ ■■*-— 

How sweet are the affections of kindness, how 
balmy the influence of that regard which dwells 
around our fireside. Distrust and doubt darken not 
the luster ol its purity, the cravings of interest and 
jealousy mar not the harmony of that scene. Pater¬ 
nal kindness and filial affection blossom there in all 
the freshness of eternal spring. It matters not if 
the world is cold, if we can but turn to our own 
| dear circle, and receive all that our heart claims. 
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The City op tiik Saints, anti Across the Rocky Mountains to 

California. By Rictnrtn K Burton. author of “The Lake 

Regions of Cenfral Africaetc. With Illustrations. ISvo. 

pp. 684.] New York: Harper & Brothers—1862. 

lx the volume thus entitled wc have au elaborate account of 
the Holy City of the Mormons, or “Latter-Day Saints.” 
together with the experiences of the author — an English 
traveler of some note—in a journey to and through Utah ami 
on to California. The tour was made in 1860. and a diary was 
kept l>y tbe author, who avers that the notes forming the 
ground-work of the volume were written on patent improved 
metallic pocket books in tight of the objects which attracted 
hi* attention. The work is botii entertaining and instructive. 
The narrative is interesting, and many of the sights ami 
scenes described somewhat amusing. But the work is a 
valuable one, also, for it presents many facts of interest, and 
which may he read with profit hy all desiring information 
concerning the Mormons, their customs, and location. It 
enters largely into details, giving particulars relative to many 
important matters—such ns statistics of emigration, missions’ 
agriculture, Ac., with descriptive geography, ethnology, Ac , 
of the country. The author gives full accounts of Mormon 
worship and the Book of Mormon; also of Great Salt Lake 
City and region, and the routes to it, with various plans, 
engravings, etc. As a whole, the. work comprises the most 
complete history of the Mormons, their location and opera¬ 
tions, down to a comparatively recent period, that can be 
obtained, ami hence must prove of interest and value to all 
who seek iutbrmation thereupon It favors rather than 
opposes the Mormons, and the author’s opinions am probably 
of tar less value than his figures and statements of facts. But 
it should be remembered that the great mass of Mormons are 
“ British English. ' and being our authora countrymen, he 
would he disposed to look upon their hallucination in as favor* 
able a light as possible. The book is sold by Steele &Atery. 


CONBtltKtlATfONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVBRNMKNT. By 
John Stuart M ill. author of “ A System of Logic, Itatioci- 
native, and Deductive.” [8vo.—pp. 364.] New York: Har¬ 
per A Brothers. 

Tins work is from the pen of one of (lie noted English 
masters of political science. It is evidently an able and 
judicious treatise, and though written with reference mainly 
to the English system, that of the American Government is 
often referred to with intelligent correctness and discrimina¬ 
tion. The work will find many readers and admirers among 
students of the subject, and scholars and statesmen as well. 
It may be had of Si EKLB A Avert. 

Tre Last of the Mortimers. A Story in Two Voices. By 
the author of Margaret Maitland ” The House on the 
Moor,” ‘ The Days of My Life.” The Laird Of Norlaw,” 
etc. [lGmo.—pp. 373.] New York: Harper & Bros. 

The announcement of another work from the pen of Mrs. 
OiaciiANT will at once attract tbe attention of the numerous 
admirers of her writings, and secure for the new candidate a 
favorable reception from the reading public It is issued in 
good style. Sold by Steele A Avery. 

The Strugoi.e* or Brown. .Tones A Robinson, by one of 
the Firm, is the title of No. 220 of Harpers Library of 
Select Novels,” published in cheap style. — an octavo of 136 
pages The taking title, and popularity of the author (A k- 
thont Trollope, author of ‘ Orley Farm. Ac., Ac.,) will 
give the book many readers. Steele A Avert have it. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. — We have often 
commended this leading Amerieim magazine as the best in its 
sphere As an illustrated magazine it is inimitable, and 
has no equal in other important essentials. The. contents of 
tbe June number, and prospectus of the 25th volume com¬ 
mencing therewith, are given on preceding page. 

Godey's Lady’s Book, for June, is received. A capital 
number. Godky’s is the magazine for the gender feminine, 
and hence its exceeding popularity. 


Incidents op Travel in tbk Southern States and Cuba. 
With a Description of the Mammoth Cave. “ A snapper- 
lip ot' nnconsidertd trifles.” [16mo.—pp. 320.] New York: 
D. Craighead. 

Tm. author lias favored us with a handsome volume entitled 
as above. The contents of the work (as stated in its modestly 
expressed introductory ,) consist, of portions of private letter* 
written hy the author to his family during a few months spent 
in Cuba and the Southern Slates—now published, at the solici¬ 
tation of friends, in book form, but only for gratuitous distri 
button among Hie writer's friends and acquaintances. The 
volume is sufficiently spiced with incidents to render it quite 
entertaining, and withal comprises not a little valuable inform¬ 
ation concerning the South, its people, Ac., imparted in a 
pleasant, epistolary style — altogether too good a book for 
private and limited circulation. Tbe volume is from the pen 
of a Western New Yorker — Carlton II. Rogers, Esq., of 
Palmyra,— known to many of our readers as a gentleman of 
refined taste, and appreciative observation. 


Journal or Alfred Ely, u Prisoner of War in Richmond. 
Edited by Charles Lanman. [Smo.—pp. 359.J New York: 
D. Appleton A Co. 

Hon. Alfred Ely, M. C., of this city, was taken prisoner 
by the rebel? at the Battle of “Bull Run,” on the 20th of July 
last, conveyed to Richmond, and confined among the prisoners 
of war for five mouths The volume before us gives the 
history of Mr. Ely's capture, what he saw and heard while in 
Rebeldom. and a list of the Union officers and soldiers im¬ 
prisoned in the Southern States up to the time of his release. 
The narrative contains many interesting statements, including 
some descriptions of prison scenes which are truly arousing. 
As a portion of the history of the rebellion, the work must 
prove of permanent interest and value. It will be eagerly ami 
widely read, especially by the numerous 1'rimds of Mr. ELY 
and his fellow prisoners. A capital portrait oi Mr. Ely 
prefaces tbe volume. Sold by E Darrow A Brother. 

Tin: Cuild’8 Picture Book of the Sagacity ok Animals. 
Illustrated with Sixty Engravings, by Harrison 'Weir. 
[pp. 276 ] New York: Harper A Brothers. 

Could we describe the pleasure this beautiful and interest¬ 
ing volume has given the pair of-stairs of little, folks at our 
domicil, the author, ar’itt and publishers would receive a 
most appreciative acknowledgment of their efforts to augment, 
the happiness and knowledge of juveniles, while many of our 
readers would be induced to place the brochure in the hands 
of their children. It is in all respects a charming book for 
little people—attractive, entertaining, and instructive. Steele 
A Avery have it on sale. 

The Fallen Brave:—A Biographical Memorial of the 
American Officers who have given their Lives for the 
Preservation of the Union. Edited by John Gilmarv Shea. 
With tine Portraits on Steel, bv J. A. O Nelll. New York: 
Ross A Tousey. 

Wu have received the first six numbers of this beautiful 
quarto serial. In the language of its publishers, this memorial 
of the Victims of the Rebellion “is gotten up expressly to 
honor the gallant tnen who have giveu their life's blood for 
the cause of Freedom. It will be all that art can make it, in 
printing, paper, and illustrations, as well as in the authenticity 
of tli© sketches. The portraits are selected by the families as 
being the best likenesses, and are engraved in the best style. 
No portraits got up for other works will be used in this, and 
nothing inferior w ill he admitted ” The first number con¬ 
tains admirably executed portraits of Major Theo. Winthrop 
and Col. E. E. Ellsworth, two of the earliest and bravest 
victims of the rebellion. The work is apparently commenda¬ 
ble in oil respects, and will no doubt attain a wide circulation. 
For sale in Rochester by Adams A Dabney. 

The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, 
1860-61. Edited by Frank Moore, author of “Diary of 
the American Revolution.' in Three Divisions, viz.:— 
1. Diary of Verified Occurrences. II. Poetry. Anecdotes, 
and Incidents, ill. Documents, etc New York: Q. P 
Putnam. 

Parts XIV and XV of this invaluable publication have beeu 
received. These numbers bring the history of the Rebellion 
down to November, 1861. Wc have often spoken favorably 
of the enterprise of both editor and publisher in the produc¬ 
tion of this historic treasury, embracing, as it does, not only 
facts and documents, but all the incidents, anecdotes, humor- 
isnis, and poetical inspirations, which illustrate the existing 
exciting period in the life of our Nation. To the lover of 
history, this cannot fail of being a work of great worth, and 
each succeeding day renders itof greater value. The numbers 
before us have excellent steel portraits of Major-General 
Henry Wager Halleck, Major Theodore Winthrop, Gov. 
Andrew, of Massachusetts; and Lieut. Mb Lowell Put.vam. 
F’or sale by D. M. Dewey. 

Companion to tee Rebellion Record. Edited by Frank 
Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

Tim ‘ Companion” is intended to form a supplementary 
volume to the “ Rebellion Record,” and will contain such 
transactions and occurrencies as were not received in time to 
obtain their appropriate position in the “ Record.” The First 
No, contains twenty Articles. Reports, Speeches, Ac., among 
tlie more important of which are, Beau regard's Report of the 
Battle of Bull Run; Speech of John Bruiht, M. P., at Roch¬ 
dale, England; The United States and England—Their Inter¬ 
national spirit, by I. P, Thompson, D lb, The Confederate 
Sequestration Act; The Portugese Declaration in the Matter 
of Privateering; Spanish and Hawaiian Proclamations of 
Neutrality; The United States and Prussia, etc., etc. The 
present issue is embellished with excellent portraits, on steel, 
of Joseph Holt and Charles Sumner. Those who have 
taken the “ Rebellion Record,” cannot do without its “Com¬ 
panion.” D. M. Dewey is Agent. 

The Westminster Review. Republished by Leonard Scott 
A Co., New York. 

The issue of this Review for April has been received. Eleven 
articles are embraced in its “Table of Contents,” as follow#;: 
The Mythology of Polynesia; Endowed Schools; German Life 
during the last Two Centuries, Mrs. Delnny; Cesar's Cam¬ 
paigns in Gaul; The Life of J M. W. Turner; The Fathers of 
Greek Philosophy; Portraits of my Acquaintances; France 
and Napoleon III; Lord Stanley; Contemporary Literature. 

As this Review represents the Radicalism of the British 
Empire, and the topics discussed are always ably treated, a 
perusal cannot but prove beneficial and gratifying to the 
American reader. Dewey is the Agent. 
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WAR WIT. 

Our “Merry-Mac ”—Mac-Clellan. 

Where Achilles was vulnerable the rebels are 
invincible—in their heels. 

Rogers sweetly sings— 

“ The soul of music slumbers in the SHELL,” Ac. 

The Boston Post wonders it the rebels at New 
Orleans thought so while those 25,000 were “played” 
on their batteries. At all events, they’ll allow that 
music didn’t slumber in that lot of shells. 

When Gen. Butler first took command at Fortress 
Monroe, he was stigmatized by the New Orleans 
papers as a man of negro extraction, who once fol¬ 
lowed the profession ol a barber in the Crescent 
City. He will now be able to lalher bis old custom¬ 
ers to their heart's content. 

Popular Song in the Crescent City'. —“Pica¬ 
yune Butler’s come to town!” 

The Evening Post says:—“The reported rebel 
gunboats at New Orleans, instead of being floating 
batteries, turn out to have been boating flatteries.” 

fytUK fit tht fjMMMfJ. 


Aiiuciliscmcnts. 

^CHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

V WESTINGHOISK &. CO., Proprietors, 

manufacture their patent 

ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 
COMBINED THRASHERS AND CLEANERS, 

T II K A SUE It S AND SEPARATORS, 
GLOVER MACHINES, 

Wood - Haws i Circular nnd fro?? Cut,) &c. 

Also an improved pattern of LEVER or SWEEP HORSE 
POWERS and LARGE THRASHERS AND CLEANERS 

THE F I K S T PREMIUM 

was awarded nnr Thrai-lier and Cleaner, at the late New-York 
State Fair, which, with the many favorable reports from per¬ 
sons using them, prove them to be a superior machine, and as 
such arc recommended to the notice of the public. 

Also our Improved Plover Machines are. offered to the public 
A? possessing.all the necessary requirements for hulling and 
cleaning clover at one operation in the most perfect manner. 

Prices and description of the above aamed machines will be 
found in our Illustrated Circular, which will be sent free to all 
applicants Address G. WEST1NGHOUSE A: CO., 

643-6teo Schenectady, N. Y. 

■n>OA.ItI3AlA.IV. GRAV A Co.'s 

PIANOS. 

The Best and Most Durable. 

Our large, elegant, and superior Pianos of 7 and 7,\£ Octaves, 
at low prices for cash 

PIANOS FOR SMALL, PARLORS, 

6Jj and 7 Octaves, elegant and durable. 

All out Piano-Fortes have the 

INSULATED IRON RIM, 

Giving strength and durability’, and requiring less than half the 
usual amount of tuning. 

ROSEWOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 
$iso. 

Warranted to prove good and give perfect satisfaction, or no 
sale. Send eor Descriptive Catalogues. 

BOAHDMAN, GRAY A- CO., 

641-4teo Manufacturers, Albany, N. Y. 



All kinds of Pictures known in the Art furnished in 
the best style and at prices which defy competition. [643-eo 

gUBBAKD & NORTHROP, 

DEALERS IN 

I>JR,Y GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker jqi WILL PAY_ 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 7, 4, 0. 3. 5 is a place of business. 

My 17 10.15 Is a long, slippery fish. 

My 1, 2. 7,18 is the name of a New York city paper. 

My 14, 15, 16, 12, 8 is an instrument for opening veins. 

My 7, 9, 8, 16, 10, 7, 17, 11 is a city in Kentucky, near which a 
battle was fought, 

My 14. 15,16,5, 6 is to mock. 

My 4, 12,13 is a Southern river. 

My whole the rebels will hear of before this enigma is 
published. 

Vermillion, N. Y., 1862. James Decker. 

fJT Answer iu two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 


To buy your DBE88 GOODS of 

Hubtoard tfc BTortlirop. 

IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your DKESS SILKS of 

ZZubbarci dJ Northrop, 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your DOMESTICS of 

ULbbard tfc NTortbrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 


My first has a very bad name, 

Because it attends on the devil; 

My second raised persons to fame, 

But still is productive of evil. 

My whole earnest Christians will do 
When wishing a favor from heaven; 

Alas! that the persons are few 
Who are thankful for favors that's given. 

Cross Creek Village, Pa., 1862. John Morrow. 

(3f" Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

A man, in turning a one-horse chaise iu a ring of a certain 
diameter, observed that the outer wheel turned three times 
while tlie inner one only turned once and a half. Now, 
allowing the wheels to be four and a half feet apart and five 
feet in diameter, what is the circumference of the ring de¬ 
scribed by the outer wheel? 

Union, Broome Co., N. Y., 1862. C. N. S. 

53*” Answer in two weeks. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C.. IN No. 043. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Ulysses S. Grant. 

Answer to Charade:—Illustrious. 

Answer to Mathematical Problem:—Top, 29.88 inches; bot¬ 
tom, 17.928. 

To Business >1 en. 

rpHE BEST ADVERTISING 

J- MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER. the leading anil largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Mrn who wish to 
reach, at once, tens op thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, kc.. and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men. throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial. As the business 
Henson is at hand, Now is tiik Turn for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums— and that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen. Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, Ac.. Wholesale Merchants. Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land aud Insurance Companies, Agencies, &o., &u., 
iu various ports of the country, can attest. 

[From ihe New York Daily World, Feb. 15, 1862.] 

Mooke'8 Rural New-Yorker comes to us freighted with 
its usual amount of information, valuable, not. to limners alone, 
but to all who take an interest in the improvements of the 
times. For ye«« it lias maintained an enviable position as a 
family newspaper, aud we are gratified to learn that its pros¬ 
pects were never better than they are at the present time W e 
commend it to the notice of there of our readers who take an 
interest in agricultural find horticultural matters, and, we may 
add, to advertisers wlio desire to reach the farming commuui 
ties throughout the country. 

[From Ihe New York Daily Times ] 

.Moore's Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, especial I v among, the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western', and Middle States, and oilers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men pi this 
citv who desire to reach those sections. It ib au able and 
.p&p^r, tiXui tiio &UCU6&S it buff ftcineved. 

[From the New Fort Daily Tribune ] 

We don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money. Mr. Moore charges 35 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don't know 
the circulation of the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it 


To buy your LINENS of 

Hubbard ds NortHrop. 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

ZZubbard cfc Northrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

Hubburci cfc TNT ortbrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your SPRING PRINTS of 

HubbardL tfc NTortbrop. 


New Sp ring Prints. 

We have just, opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Garments, which are very neat and tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Gar¬ 
ments, either in .Silk or Cloth, to order. 

HUBBARD As NORTH BOP, 

63S Nos, 69 & 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 

TTlMPLOYMUIiT. A NBW Enterprise. —The Frank- 
JJj tin Sewing Machine Co, want a number of active Local am! 
Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and expenses paid or »' 
mission allowed. Address, with stamp, HARRIS BROTHER*, 
Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 637-Kit 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

the largest circulated 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. .110 Oft E, RO OB ESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court House, Buffalo Street 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year.—T o Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10; Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one free, for $21; 
Twenty, and one tree, for $25; and any greater number at same 
rate—only $1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different PostrOflices a* desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents aud friends must add 12J4 cents per copy to 
the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe, &c., is $2.50—including postage. 

Vjr Thb I.kgal Rate or FOBTaok ox the Rural New- 
Yorkek is only 3\£ cents pev quarter to any part of this » » 
(except. Monroe county, where it goes fnee,) and oy. cetiL- to WG 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at me 
post-office where received. 

Direct to Rochester, N. Y-All persons having occasion 
to address the Kuh-ai, New-Yorker will please direct 
ester, N. Y-, and not, as many do, to New York, aim .. 
Buffalo. Ac. Money Letters intended for us are frequent v 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 
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Tor i culture 


FOR TIIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1862, 


A correspondent stated his experience a few 
weeks since, which was somewhat unfavorable ; 
but as the experiment can cost but little, either in 
labor or means, we are anxious for a more general 
trial of this root the present season. Our experi¬ 
ence the past four years has been such as to cause 
us to believe this root may lie grown by stock-feed¬ 
ers, and, in fact, by all farmers, with profit. 

For an answer to an inquiry as to the comparative 
value of the mangel wurzel, Swedish turnip, and 
Sugar beet, and the success in growing the former, 
we prefer to await a response from some of our 
Dinners who have had more experience. Among 
English stock-raisers, they seem to share about 
equal commendation. As a spring food for cattle 
and sheep, the mangel wurzel is considered espe¬ 
cially useful, as it remains juicy and palatable long 
after the Swedish turnip has become spoiled by age. 
A comparative analysis of the wurzel. carrot, and 
turnip, shows the former to possess more flesb-f'orm- 
ing constituents than either of the other sorts. In 
the carrot and wurzel we find the same amount of 
water, while the turnip exceeds both iu this compo¬ 
nent. When first taken from the earth, the mangel 
contains an acrid matter, the tendency of which is 
to scour animals, particularly if fed in largo quan¬ 
tities; but by being stored a few months, the pectic 
acid diminishes, while the proportion of sugar in¬ 
creases considerably. 

The mangel likes a deep, rich soil. A strong 
loam will be fouud most congenial to its full devel¬ 
opment, but a strong clay, if kept well worked, will 
give a large crop. This root is a great feeder, and 
it is useless to attempt to grow it without a good 
rich soil and plenty of manure. 

Plant in drills wide enough apart to admit of the 
cultivator, and eight, or ten inches apart in the 
drills. To make sure work, some plant four iuches 
apart/in the rows, and then thin out. The seed 
should always be soaked for about two days in soft 
water, as it requires a good deal of moisture to pro¬ 
duce germination. It is from want of attention to 
this point many root-growers have failed. To plant 
dry beet seed in a dry soil, is pretty sure to he labor 
lost. Wo never plant a beet seed without a soaking 
of at least twenty-four hours, and meet with uniform 
success. Beets, like other root crops, require a 
good deal of work with the hoe; and this should he 
performed early and thoroughly. There is no 
chance for delay here, without loss of both labor 
and crop. At the time of weeding, any vacancies 
may be filled by transplanting. This should be 
douo carefully, so as not to injure the tap-root. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

tuk lkadiwo amkuioan weekly 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — I have noticed 
several inquiries in your journal relative to sheep 
raising: also, asking which pays best, shpep or 
cattle. I have been dealing in both for the last 
twenty years, and my experience qualifies me to 
say that sheep pay better than cattle, and will, with 
a less amount of capital, bring a greater income. I 
have not raised cattle, but have bought and pas¬ 
tured a hundred almost every year for the past ten 
or fifteen, until the last three or four I have, at the 
same time, been raising a flock of sheep, trying to 
bring them to the highest standard both of weight 
and profit. These circumstances enable me, I think, 
to give advice to any that, may desire it. 

I hare always cherished the idea that a large flock 
of fine sheep could be bred so that they would shear 
four pounds washed wool. I have now passed what 
L once considered the maximum weight of a tine 
fleece, and have about nine hundred sheep that will 
average four pounds and three-quarters, and hope 
in two more shearings to bring it as high as five 
pounds if not more. In this large flock of sheep I 
have not one poor animal, and none but will pro¬ 
duce a good article both in crimp and quality. 

Some persons have thought that I possessed a 
secret by which 1 keep so many and lose so few 
during the winter, (my loss never being more than 
one out of a hundred, sometimes not that,) but the 
only secret is punctuality in feeding, and giving just 
enough of the right kind of food. To sheep over 
one year old 1 feed shock com, well scattered on tho 
field, so they will not trample and soil it. The 
sheep should be kept away while scattering, so that 
all may have an equal chance. Commence with a 
very little before the pasturage i9 done, increasing 
as the winter sets in, until yon have reached a lull 
feed of about one and a 1 all bushels per hundred 
head once a day, and no other grain, varying to suit 
Circumstances in general. To sheep unused to eat 
corn iu this way, the ears should be mashed for 
them once or twice. As the weather grows warmer 
and pasture increases, decrease the feed until the 
pasture is sufficient to keep them, then turn into the 
field where you Intend them to remain, and in no 
case change them so long as they do well. Always 
keep salt lying by them. 

-My lambs 1 feed either shelled corn or oats, 
together with hay, feeding twice a day—the grain 
first, then putting them in a small pen with the hay, 
keeping t hem half the day, then turning out. After 
feeding at night, pen again as usual. In this way 
they will eat all their hay. Always have salt in 
the pen with the hay, so they can get it whenever 
they desire. Hay that is fed to sheep should be of 
the best quality, and just, enough given to eat—none 
to waste. The corn also should be good. May we 
consider the best lambing season. I have no sheds, 
because 1 think sheep will be healthier without, and 
do, most positively, condemn close ones. 

Auy one having sheep, ami who will take care of 
them, will get rich, us will his farm, also. No slock 
pays as well. My sheep bring me three dollars per 
head, clear of expense. A new beginner in the 
business should buy cheap-priced sheep, paying 
from one dollar and a half to three dollars, getting 
the best he can for the money, and just, as many as 
he can care lor properly—no more. The best grade 
is half-blooded Merinos. These will pay him about 
twenty per cent. Then select good bucks, never 
selling the best, but always the worst. Never buy 
of a peddler; for they will cheat you, no difference 
what provisions are made. The common error of 
wool-growers is that of making their flocks too 
coarse. My sheep are the old-fashioned, black-top 
Merinos of the Wells and DrCKI.NSON order, as 
near as I am able to judge. 

I am willing to answer any inquiries relative to 
sheep raising and sheep, made either through the 
columns of the Rural or through the mail to any 
one who will write me at Hebron, Ohio. Also 
invite as many as see fit to visit me, and see my 
flock, which I think cannot be beaten in Ohio, i 
inclose some samples of wool to you, Mr. Editor, 
which, to every good judge of wool, will, I think, 
speak for themselves. They are the average grade 
of my whole flock, and a little more than the aver¬ 
age weight of my two hundred and forty ewes. 
The ewes from which the samples are taken shear 
six pounds, the average weight being five pounds: 
the one on the right being from a ewe shearing 
eight pounds more than once. The samples are 
entirely natural, the sheep never having been 
blanketed, blacked, housed, or oiled. These tricks 
are sometimes practiced by peddlers to improve the 
looks of their sheep, and no one can make a proper 
estimate of the improvement in appearance, if they 
knew that they had been thus used, and this is why 
I say don't buy of them. Y'ou may think you are 
getting a "Black Top,” but you find the first rain 
they are iu that you got a blacked top. You thought 
you had one that was hard to beat in regard to 
crimp; now you find the wool straight as hair. 

Hebron, Ohio, 1862. .Iacuii Stoolhre. 

Remarks. —The samples of wool accompanying 
the above sensible article, are of superior quality, 
and furnish evidence that our correspondent has 
good sheep and knows how to care for them. The 
suggestions and advice concerning feeding and gen¬ 
eral management, and the best grade of sheep for 
wool growing, will be concurred in by many readers. 
We shall be glad to hear from Mr. S. again.— Eds. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


CHAS. D. BRAQ-DON. Western Corresponding Editor. 


Thk Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance Its Conductor devotes bis per¬ 
sona) attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whOBe 
interests it realously advocates As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining —being so conducted 
that it can he safely taken to the Hearts and Flomes of people of 
Intelligence, taste ami discrimination. It embraces more Agri¬ 
cultural, Horticultural, Scientific. Educational, Literary and 
News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal, —rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Litkrary akd Family Newspaper 
in America. 


The above engraving is intended to represent, an 
improvement in subsoil plows, or in the mode of 
subsoiling, invented by Mr. Wit. U. H. Burnham, 
of Homer, Cortland county, N. Y. The improve¬ 
ment is a simple contrivance and can be easily 
attached ro any plow, and removed at pleasure; as 
shown above it is fastened to the Straight-Draft 
Plow. It consists of a triangular plate of steel, the 
largest point being In front, fastened t.o an adjusting 
bar by which the depth can be easily regulated. 
The Attachment is securely fastened to the plow by 
two iron rods near its base, and also connected at 
the top of the adjusting bar. The subsoiler (being 
the triangular plate) runs nearly level, the point 
inclining downward, and is so arranged that its 
inclination can he readily changed, at the option of 
the operator, according to soil and circumstances. 
It can be guaged so as to subsoil to any desired depth, 
its adjustability being from one to twelve inches be¬ 
low the bottom of the plow to which it is attached— 
i very convenient, and advantageous arrangement. 

This improvement is the invention of a practical 
farmer, by whom it has been nsed over two years. 
Tho idea of it was first suggested to Mr. Burnham 
on reading an article in the Rural which alluded 
to the necessity of some cheap and simple mode ot 
subsoiling. It worked so well, and his experience 


with it proved so satisfactory, that the inventor was 
finally induced to secure a patent for the improve¬ 
ment, and now offers it to the agricultural public 
upon its merits. We saw the Attachment in opera¬ 
tion a few days ago, and were surprised at its 
simplicity and capacity. Attached to a common 
plow, it subsoiled to the depth of 61 inches below 
the furrow it followed — making the whole depth of 
plowing and subsoiling from twelve to thirteen 
inches, in a heavy clay loam. The team used was 
only ono span of horses, and the subsoiler did not 
apparently add over 25 per cent, to the draft of the 
plow as ordinarily used. Three horses would 
probably be sufficient for deep subsoiliog. Some 
experienced gentlemen who witnessed its operation 
on the same day. expressed the opinion that the 
Attachment pulverized the soil ns well as ordinary 
subsoil plows. 

— We see no good reason why this improvement 
should not meet with favor among farmers, and we 
believe it will on examination and trial, it is 
simple, cheap, of comparatively light draft, and can 
be used in connection with any common plow. In 
the belief that it will prove a long-sought desider¬ 
atum. we commend it to the attention, at least, of all 
our readers interested in the important matter of 
subsoiling. See advertisement in this paper. 


CT" For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


NOTES AND INQUIRIES, 


Value of Carrots for Food. 

Eds. Rural Nkw-Yorkwr: —What is your opinion in 
regard to the value of White carrots, compared with the 
Orange carrot or with turnips? They will gtvw on poor soil, 
grow well where the Orange would not live, as 1 know by 
experience Do they pnewws the peculiar properties found in 
the Orange, which nudee that, variety so valuable for horses? 
I had rated the Orange carrot and Ruta R.-iga turnip as about 
equal. The White carrot and the White Purple Top the 
same. Ami right? An opinion from BOme one of greater 
experience than mine would be valued.—W. B. C., iVeio Brunt- 
wick, N. i71, 1862. 

Experience has proved, the White carrot is not 
quite as valuable lor feeding as the Orange, being 
less nutritious; but. either will be found more so 
than the same weight of the best turnips. As the 
White grows larger, and produces a greater weight 
to the acre, with the same culture, than any other 
carrot, it, is a very useful variety for the stock 
farmer, and particularly valuable because, as sug¬ 
gested by our correspondent, it succeeds on a poor, 
light soil. Still, it should not be neglected, as it 
well repays for good cultivation and manure. A 
larmer friend in this vicinity has grown, lor several 
years, the Early French Very Short-horn carrot, 
for feeding. This requires but little thinning out, 
and in the fell may be pulled up by the hundlul. 
Set in rows just wide enough to admit the use of 
the hoe. a great quantity may be produced to the 
acre; and they grow well on any fair soil, mature 
early, and are valuable for the table or for feeding. 
This variety is at least worthy of a trial, and for the 
kitchen it has not an equal. 

Every year root-culture is extending, and this, we 
have no doubt, will continue to be the ease lor 
many years to come. A correspondent writes:— 
“ With good corn fodder and plenty of carrots, I 
can keep over cows in a very satisfactory manner; 
and, with such food, find no difficulty in making 
good butter in the winter. Of this fact I had a 
pretty fair trial the past winter. In the early part 
we fed corn fodder and carrots, with cabbage leaves 
occasionally, and made fine yellow butter of a good 
rich flavor; but near the end ot the winter, when 
the carrots were gone, and we had to resort to hay 
and mill feed, with a little grain, the butter was a 
very different article, being deficient in color and 
flavor.” if onr correspondent had grown a lot of 
parsnips, to take the place of the carrots when they 
were gone, he would have kept up the quality of 
fee butter until spring, and perhaps improved it a 
little. 

Carrots may be sown as late as the first week in 
June; and this is often the best time. If a little 
showery, we should prefer it to any other, as by 
feat time many ol the weed seeds have grown, and 
may be destroyed before sowing the carrots. 

Several times we have called the attention of our 
readers, and particularly those whose interest it is 
to furnish a large amount of food for stock, to a root 
which we think invaluable for this purpose, and par¬ 
ticularly adapted to our climate. While many suc¬ 
ceed with the turnip—and all may succeed in favor¬ 
able seasons, aud with proper culture—yet it must be 
admitted that our climate is far less favorable to its 
growth and maturity, tbau the humid climate of Eng¬ 
land. in the Kohi-Rabi we have a root that seems 
suited to our needs. It will endure the hottest, dry est 
weather, and is said never fails of producing a large 
crop. it. fe perfectly hardy, and no ordinary frost 
injures it in the least, so that there need be no Inirry 
about storing. Then it bears transplanting well, 
and this is the best mode of growing, so that there 
need be no failure on account of bad seed, no bare 
■Tots lo disfigure the field or lessen the crop. Un- 
*ke the turnip, it gives no unpleasant taste to milk 
or butfer, arul is relished hy all kinds of stock. The 
seed may be sown in the ground where it is to ma¬ 
nic, like the turnip, or in beds like cabbage, to be 
transplanted. Seed should be sown in May. In 
1 ansplanting, they should be set about sixteen 
iuches apart. Select a dull day for this work. 


SOIL ANALYSIS vs. EXPERIENCE. 

“The knowledge gathered from experience is 
able in niuety-uine cases out, of a hundred to give 
a more truthful verdict, in regard to the capacity of 
a soil, than any amount of analysis can do; and 1 
would give more for the opinion of an old intelli¬ 
gent farmer than for that of the most skillful chem¬ 
ist, in most questions connected with farming.”— 
Professor Johnson. 

“ We believed that the water was the carrier of 
the most remote elements of the soil to the immedi¬ 
ate presence of the plant; but all this has been a 
great mistake, k * * * We have- 

inferred from the effect of water and carbonic acid 
on rocks, a similarity of action on soils; but this 
conclusion is false. * * * * The 

soil does not give up to the water one particle of 
the food of plants which it contains.”— Liebig. 

Two points surrendered, and the surrender con¬ 
firmed in the most positive language; but he rallies 
again in a lew lines, and insists on what he has 
just admitted to be false. “We know of no other 
way in which the earthy phosphates are dispersed 
through the soil than by means of carbonic acid 
water." Again he says: “/fit is true that one of 
the chief effects of humus, or the decaying remains 
ol plants in soils or in manure, consists in its form¬ 
ing a source of carbonic acid, with which the air 
and water in the ground are enriched: if it is also 
true that carbonic acid water renders the earthy 
phosphates soluble, and thus contributes to their 
distribution through the soil ; then there can be no 
doubt that the salts of’ ammonia, which possess the 
same soluble property, can in this respect replace 
the organic matters, and exert an equally favorable 
influence on the growth ol‘ plants.” 

The mystic shadow of that fatal little word, if, 
covers up one of the best established principles in 
the whole code of the laws of vegetable physiology. 
Drainage, practiced upon the best system of econom¬ 
ical principles, and established by fact and argu¬ 
ments irrcfragiblo, flatly Contradicts the two points 
surrend“red by Lieuiq, and establishes beyond a 
preadventure the fact that the introduction of light 
and heat into the soil is tho great philosophical 
principle upon which all those chemical agents are 
put iu motion that govern composition and decom¬ 
position, and transfer crude mineral and vegetable 
substances into organized food for plants, and air, 
earth aud water into food for man and beast. 

Water, lurking about in the soil, instead of dis¬ 
solving crude minerals, and transforming them into 
organized food for plants, and transferring them 
from one portion of the soil to another, possesses a 
negative power over those substances, producing a 
dormant state of solubility, actually destructive of 
vegetable life, until brought in contact with the car¬ 
bonic acid of the atmosphere. Aside from all meta¬ 
physical hypothesis, thfe is practically done by a 
judicious pulverization of the soil, and thorough 
drainage. In (he vegetable kingdom, as in all other 
parts of the universe, there are two prevailing ele¬ 
ments, positive and negative. Water is one of the 
most powerful of the latter class; when free from the 
control of light and heat, the very soul of vegetable 
life. V egetable carbon, the greatest of all fertilizers, 


to be found in great quantities in the forests and low 
lands, always a prisoner to this negative power to a 
great degree, only requires to be transferred to our 
exhausted fields—to the action ol light and heat—to 
restore them to their native fertility. There are 
thousands of apparently exhausted soils iu our 
midst, whose subsoils contain all the mineral sub¬ 
stances necessaiy to redeem the upper soil, when¬ 
ever brought, to the action of the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere. No better principle for producing 
this result has been established than the practice of 
sowing and plowing in clover, buckwheat, oats, Ac. 
The crop may be turned under twice each season; 
the time , and what point of matur'dt, to do this work, 
are questions which may require the careful obser¬ 
vation of every cultivator of the soil. Clover is 
excellent for this purpose, as its long tap roots run 
deep into the subsoil, with a draft from nature’s 
own hand demanding a dividend from her mineral 
deposits below. These facts are only to lie known 
by continued experiments. Thus we would unite 
science with labor, and establish agricultural econ¬ 
omy upon a basis that shall defy contradiction. 
Verily, soil analysis has proved a humbug. 

East Jaffrey, N. It., 1862. L. L. Pierce. 


Potato Planting, 

Eds. Rural Nkw-Yorkek: —As this is the time for potato 
planting, can you give any information that will aid us in 
securing a good crop of salable varieties?—S, 

It is now so late that planting should be attended 
to at once. As a general rule we prefer early plant¬ 
ing, but sometime* the seasons are such that those 
late planted do tho best. Always select a dry, well- 
drained soil, if you would avoid the rot. It is better 
to be light and sandy than too heavy; but a loam is 
best. Jl should not be too rich, and never manured 
with fresh stable manure. A clover sod is excellent ; 
but if the soil is not sufficiently rich, a little well 
rotted compost in the hill will be found of great 
advantage. Don’t be too sparing of the seed. We 
would not cut seed small, nor plant small potatoes. 
Nothing less than medium size should be used for 
seed. This may be done for once or twice, particu¬ 
larly in a strong soil; but the result, after a few 
years, will be great degeneracy in size—a large 
quantity of unsalable potatoes. If the ground is 
well drained, plant rather deep and till but little. 
The crop usually suffers from drouth, and this is 
increased by billing. The old Mercer is preferred 
for the New York market, and brings the highest 
price; but it is a poor cropper, and subject to the 
rot. The Peach Blow is prized the next; but all 
smooth white potatoes are purchased for shipment 
east What the formers in this section need is a 
potato with a small top that will produce well, ripen 
early, and that will meet the notions ol eastern pur¬ 
chasers. 


RURAL NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Thinking that some 
of the things which I have seen and heard in my 
rambles might interest at least a portion of your 
readers, 1 have decided to send you u few linos. 

I left Rochester on the 11.40 A. M. train of Satur¬ 
day, tho 25th of April, and arrived at Buffalo 2.30 
P. M. Took the 4 P. M. train on the L. S. R. R. for 
Angola, where I spent the Sabbath with some old 
friends. Farmers had done but very little at spring 
work hereabouts. Some plowing had been com¬ 
pleted. blit the ground was loo wet and the air too 
cold to make it practicable to put in much seed. This 
seemed like quite a contrast to Lancaster county, 
Pa., where the farmers had nearly completed sow¬ 
ing oats when I loft there three weeks before. In 
my opinion, at least two weeks of growing season 
could be gained on two-tbirds of the land in the 
town of Evans, Erie county, hy proper under¬ 
drainage. Many of the farmers are beginning to 
see this and are acting accordingly. In the eastern 
portion of the town the subsoil iu most places is a 
stiff clay, and it has been said that on some farms it 
comes up as high as the second rail of the fence. 
(Remember, I only state this as hearsay.) Though 
snob land is worth but little when the sun is 
required to do the duty of underdraine,^vhen the 
proper means are nsed it can be brought to a high 
state of cultivation. 

There has been a farmers’ club in the town for 
the past three years, and meetings have been bold 
almost weekly in the winter, and less often iu the 
summer. In the winter the meetings are held in 
the evening at private houses, and the ladies usually 
take a prominent part in the proceedings. No 
scribe is appointed, and consequently uo official 
record is kept of the proceedings. The head of the 
family where the meeting is held is chairman, and, 
assisted by one or more persons, appointed for the 
purpose, is required to furnish an intellectual report, 


Couch Grass. 

Eds. IU’kai. New-Yorker: —How can I destroy Couch 
grass, which is extending very rapidly over my farm, especially 
in one portion, rather low? A lew years ago I think there 
was scarcely a root on my place, but now in some places it is 
almost impossible to get a crop. It there any way of destroy¬ 
ing it at once?— M. T., Orleans Co., jV. K, 1862. 

There can be no question but this grass is becom¬ 
ing exceedingly troublesome, and an easy way to 
destroy it has not been discovered, that we are 
aware of. It is very tenacious of life, and we have 
taken up plants that have been buried for a couple 
of weeks where even the leaves did not appear dig* 
eolured. But, the great difficulty is with the roots 
or under-ground stems. They increase rapidly, 
spread over a large surface, and the first iatimatiun 
we have of their existence is the appearance of the 
young shoots, making their way above the surface. 
A small particle of root left in the ground soon 
forms a new plant, and if neglected, a thousand. 
The only way we have ever succeeded in keeping it 
down is to remove the roots from the soil with a 
fork. This is effectual if faithfully performed. If 
any one knows of a better method we should be 
happy to learn it. As this grass flourishes best in a 
damp soil, draining is of advantage. 






\ which may be either a speech, or a suggestion, in 
i any form which shall lead to a discussion. The 
discussions are conducted in a social manner, like 
unto the light conversations at a tea or country 
quilting party. The talk is confined to agriculture, 
except when politics, religion, war, medicine, spirit¬ 
ualism, or some other subject is specially introduced. 
Atmany of the meetings during the past winter, liter¬ 
ary productions of some of the members have been 
read, which reflected credit on their authors. The 
most of the meetings during the summer season are 
held on the shore, or perhaps 1 might more appro¬ 
priately say upon the waters of Lake Erie. These 
meetings arc certainly very pleasant, if not instruc¬ 
tive. After a baptism (by immersion) and a cleans¬ 
ing ol the outer man, (man in the generic sense of 
the word,) a picnic dinner is usually served in a 
convenient grove. 

Thus much has been said concerning this club, 
because 1 think it is conducted differently from any 
other of which T have heard or read. There was a 
constitution adopted at its formation, but it. has 
scarcely been beard of since. The meetings have 
been kept up by the simple desire which farmers 
and farmers’ wives here fool to cease for a few hours 
at a time from the arduous duties of every day life, 
and let mind and body be rciuvigorated for their 
tasks by a healthful tlow of social feelings. Though 
its rival, the A. I. F. C.. has received a larger share 
of the public attention, it justly claims to be com¬ 
posed of reading and thinking members, who believe 
they have been benefited by these opportunities to 
compare notes. The farmers of the town have taken 
an active part in procuring the law which was 
passed this winter in relation to read cattle, and 
much of the interest on the subject has been 
awakened by the discussions of the E. F. C. One 
other evidence of the good taste and sound sense of 
the members of the club is that they take several 
agricultural papers, but think the Rural is the best 
of the lot. 

Leaving Angola on Monday, I came here, where 
I found vegetation much more advanced than even 
•at, Rochester,though for the past six days it has 
been nearly stationary. The peach buds are not 
yet killed, and appearances indicate a large crop of 
fruit of all kinds. This is the finest section for fruit 
I ever saw. There is a strip of land from two to 
five miles wide, along the lake shore, from Catta¬ 
raugus Creek to Erie, Pa., and as much further as 
you please, which seems especially adapted to fruit 
culture. The “ oldest inhabitant” recollects of but 
one failure of the apple crop, and that was at the 
time of the great frost of J uno 5,1869. Grapes are 
grown here quite extensively, and they arc said to 
be equal if not superior to the same varieties grown 
near Cincinnati. The Catawba is said to ripen per¬ 
fectly. The Delaware, Diana and Concord have 
not been thoroughly tested, but are being rapidly 
introduced, and promise well. Winter wheat is 
looking very promisingly. J. v. d. 

• North East, Fu., Stay, 1862. 


BUTTER-MAKING IN WINTER. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — Having gleaned 
many very valuable hints and suggestions from the 
Rural, I deem it but just to add my mite for the 
good ot all concerned. My experience as regards 
butter-making in winter, has been this:—First, good 
cows. Second, good keeping,—that is, all they can 
or will eat of good wholesome food, and enough good 
water to drink. Third, good warm shelter and kind 
treatment. If your cows will not do well then, 
dispose ot them soon as possible, and procure better. 
We keep but one cow, and our neighbors often tell 
me, yon keep your cow to well,— she will bn no 
profit to you.—and these neighbors are dairymen, 
too. Last year we made 312 pounds butter and 
vealed her calf, aud this year she has commenced 
with far better prospects. This is nothing extra. 1 
am aware; but she was poor when we bought her 
last year j now she is what these dairymen would 
call in too high order. Her feed is all the good hay 
she will eat. with one daily feed of corn stalks, and 
one peck of routs and one quart of buckwheat bran, 
her milk, and slops from the house. She gives 15 or 
16 quarts daily, while these neighbors’ cows will not 
average 8. probably not more than 6 quarts. 

I do not like the plan of heating milk as soon as 
strained. 1 set mine in a cool room, say tempera¬ 
ture about 40° or below, for 2-1 hours, then set on the 
stove and warm gradually, just a little warm, so the 
cream will begin to wrinkle, (not too warm, for it 
spoils the butter;) then set hack and let stand 12 or 
24 hours longer, and if you do not have a cream 
worth taking off, your experience is not mine. I 
churn as often as twice a week. 1 grate up a good 
sized carrot for 5 ibs. butter and strain the juice into 
the cream before churning. The butter looks and 
tastes like May butter. Some put water into the 
carrot; I prefer the pure juice of the carrot. Some¬ 
times I wash and sometimes I do not wash my 
butter. 1 always find ready market for all I can 
make. I do not like to see farmers having plenty of 
hay to sell, and their cattle poor, their bones just 
pricking through the skin in the spring, and not 
able to raise themselves up without help. This is 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. s. w. 

Fairfield, Herk. Co., N. Y„ 1802. 


SORGHUM IN MICHIGAN. 


Eds. Rural New-Y'orker: — Having been en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of sugar cane since its 
introduction into our State, though on a small scale, 

I have endeavored to gain all the information within 
my roach, for my own benefit and others, and I jot 
the same down for your journal. 

Experience has taught us that pure seed is an 
essential, together with good soil, for a paying crop 
of cane. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, 
that sugar cane, when planted with corn, will mix 
so that the third crop will be worthless. The best 
soil with us is a sandy, gravelly loam, made rich 
with vegetable manure. All agree that cane should 
be cut before frost, also before dead ripe, but all are 
not aware that it is much better to stand ten days 
after it is cut before it is worked. There is a 
diversity of opinion here about apparatus to mnira- 
facture^ane into sugar. 

There are portable steam engines; and I would 
inquire through the Rural whether there are any 
bo arranged that the evaporator can be put over the 
boiler, taking the heat after it has gone through the 
boiler, and be a covering to retain the heat in 
the boiler, thus making one fire drive the engine, 
crush the cane, then with the exhaust steam convert 
the juice into sugar. If there is not, I make the 
suggestion, that some ingenious machinist may sup¬ 
ply the wants of the people. I want one such, and 
know of others that want the same, if they can be 
furnished at a moderate expense. When not used 
to work cane, we will take off our evaporator and 


put on a cover, and go about our other business of 
sawing wood, cutting staves, Ac. By having a 
portable apparatus, we save an enormous expense 
hauling cane. T. F. Fowler. 

Litchfield, Hillsdale Co.. Mich., 1862. 


BASKET WILLOW HEDGE. 


Ens. Rural New-Yorker: — I have received 
several letters of inquiry about my Basket Willow 
hedge, which remind me of the boy who, when bis 
companion had tickled him out of breath, after 
standing a short time to recover, said “Do it again. 1 ’ 
I supposed I had written all that is necessary, as 
regards description, to make a good fence from the 
Osier Willow, but if your readers desire to hear 
more about it, 1 am willing to -‘do it again.” 

First, set in early spring a single row of good, 
fresh, and large cuttings. Push them into well pre¬ 
pared soil, perpendicularly, thirty-three to the rod, 
leaving about two inches above the surface. If the 
soil is not rich, it should be well manured. Stretch 
a line to set by, in order to have the hedge straight. 
Keep down all weeds and grass. The willow, if 
set early on good soil, will give you a hedge four 
leet high the first summer. 

Cutall off close to the ground the second spring. 
Hoe once, if weeds appear, and you will have a 
growth, dense and pretty, eight feet high, the second 
fall. Form into hedge, by drawing a line through 
the center three or lour foot high. Cut off the rods 
that touch the line, and even on top by the line. 
These form living stakes, or standards, and should 
be about four inches apart, through which toe uncut 
willow is interlaced, according to fancy, finishing 
up with a sort of rope-like binding on top. The 
hedge is now complete, with the exception ol cover¬ 
ing it with thorns. This is done by cutting off the 
Osiers with a pruning knife, slanting each stub left 
on toe hedge, making a good sharp thorn. 

My first twenty rods of hedge were cut three feet 
from the surface. Wishing to have it higher, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded as follows:—Cut the Osiers at two inches 
above toe original top-binding,leaving one standing 
every three inches, in a straight line, toe whole 
length of the hedge. Commenced with the first 
Osier, passing it around the cedar stake at the end, 
bringing it forward, and passing it on the right of 
the first standing Osier and to the left of the next. 
So proceed the length of the Osier, which in mine 
was an average of about five feet. Bend the next 
Osier at about six inches above the top of the old 
line, and work it into line toe same as the first, and 
so continue through. Each Osier holds the one 
hack of it in place, and the whole forms a nice 
addition to the hedge, and adds to its strength. 

I like this hedge, because the willow bears any 
amount of freezing without injury, is not injured by 
field mice or rabbits, looks very pretty, and costs 
but little. One hedge furnishes the material for the 
next. It makes a paying lonce. Each rod, at three 
years old, will furnish the material for four corn 
baskets of two bushels each, without injury to itself, 
but be improved by toe additional thorns produced 
by cutting off the Osiers. I like it, because its 
general introduction will be of large benefit to the 
country, multiplying home comforts and stopping 
the importation of foreign Osiers. I like it, because 
! like to see the children happy; and what makes 
better sport for them than to harness “Fido,”and 
hitch him before the little willow wagon? 

Victory, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 1862. D. L. Halsey. 


SOWED CORN FOR FODDER. 


Eds. Rural Nkw-Yorrkr: —Last year we sowed 
a patch of corn for fodder. The result was a per¬ 
fect success. Befan to cut for cows and oxen about 
the middle of August, when pasture was getting 
short and meadows not fit to turn into, and con¬ 
tinued until frost in October. 1 had prepared an 
estimate of the weight grown on an acre, but it is so 
enormous that I forbear giving it, lest it should 
injure ray character for veracity. Fourteen head of 
cattle, were fed almost entirely upon the product 
of pur patch of one-half acre for more than two 
months. They preferred it to grass, ale up all the 
stalks aud leaves, and did finely upon it. I don't 
believe the hungriest, greediest ox could possibly 
have eaten the growth of a square rod in a day. 
Nothing that 1 am acquainted with will yield eo 
large a hulk of rich, juicy feed, as corn for summer 
and fall fodder. Corn, certainly, is king. We have 
not tried to cure any for winter use, but intend to 
sow 1 a larger breadt h, that we can do so the present 
season. 

Our crop toe past season was moderately man¬ 
ured and sowed in drills three feet apart, aud hoed 
once with the horse hoe. Some sowed it broadcast, 
but it is not so handy cutting, and some weeds will 
get up. We used at the Tate of three bushels of 
seed to the acre. Every man who keeps a cow 
should sow a piece of corn. It seems to he the only 
way to become independent of dry weather and 
short pastures. a. 

New Haven Co., Conn., 1S62. 


LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 


Advantages of the West — The Season, Crop Prospects, rfre.— 

Wool Growing—Wheat in Stare—The Times and the Par. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Your paper has an 
extensive circulation in the West, and a large num¬ 
ber of interested readers, and some excellent contri¬ 
butors; yet from this State and Illinois, 1 see but 
few articles on topics of general interest and inform¬ 
ation. We of the West feel proud of our part of the 
country, its great thoroughfares and unlimited re¬ 
sources. I am sure that our facilities and improve¬ 
ments are but indifferently well known by that, 
portion of the east who have never journeyed 
westward. They can hardly realize that Chicago 
and Milwaukee are the greatest wheat emporiums 
in the world. And they are not prepared to believe 
that corn cribs are measured by the mile in Southern 
Wisconsin and Illinois. And so cheaply can corn 
be produced, that it is used for fuel, being preferable 
to coal, or wood, and much cheaper than either, at 
six cents a bushel. But this is not a common occur¬ 
rence. Last year the yield of corn was remarkably 
large, aDd owing to the war, the demand limited, 
and prices a mere trifle. 

The spring with us has been very backward. The 
weather cold, stormy, and wet. Farmers have just 
finished putting in their spring grain and com¬ 
menced plowing for corn. The labor of putting in 
spring grain here is muoh lessened by doing all the 
plowing in the fall, which makes the soil lighter and 
better—when not beaten down by too heavy rains— 
and ensures better crops. All kinds of spring 
wheat are sown, but which gives toe greatest yield 
I am not prepared to say. For milling, Club has 
the preference, as it makes toe most flour, and the 
best. There is but little winter wheat sown in the 


Southern part of the State, but in the timber 
districts, in the Middle and Northern part of the 
State, it is the principal crop. Winter wheat would 
have done well any where iu Wisconsin this year, 
so far as going through the winter and spring is 
concerned, as both have been very favorable; the 
former on account of the great body of snow which 
lay in one unbroken sheet for months, and the latter 
being cold and wet The knowing ones predict a 
large yield of winter wheat this harvest, while they 
think spring wheat will be a light yield, because it 
was sown late. The criterion is a good one to judge 
by. for such has generally been the fact heretofore. 
But it depends in a measure upon ihe summer 
months; if June and July are cool and moist, toe 
prospect is still favorable for an abundant harvest. 

Considerable attention is paid to wool-growing in 
this part of the State, and it is found to be much 
more profitable than growing grain. Sheep do well 
here. The best Is a cross of the Spanish and 
French, both for wool and stock. The Southern 
part of this State is finely adapted for sheep, and 
farmers are giving more attention to wool growing 
than they have for years. 

There are thousands of bushels of wheat still in 
store here, and in the hands of the farmers. They 
are not disposed to sell at present prices. 

Some complain of hard times, and wish for a 
speedy and successful termination of the war, and 
the destruction of the enemies of the liberty of our 
country. We really are not suffering by the war; 
we have all heart could wish, and as a patriotic 
people, are ready to sacrifice the last dollar upon 
the altar of our country, in the defense of freedom 
and free principles. c. i. s. 

Bristol, Kenosha Co., Wis., May 7,1862. 


Spirit of tfto 

Hop Vines for Binding Grain. 

The editor of the 31aine Farmer suggests the 
use of hop vines for bands in binding grain, corn¬ 
stalks, straw, Ac. “They are strong, flexible and 
tough, and have the advantage of being longer than 
Osiers, if you wish them longer. Indeed, they may 
be cut of any required length, and may be keptand 
saved after toe hops have been gathered, cut into 
convenient lengths, and laid away until another 
year for the grain binding.” 


Tin? Potato Disease. 

J. B. Austin, of Warren, Mass., writes to the 
Boston Cultivator , that five years close observation 
and experience in regard to the potato disease, 
prove conclusively, to his mind, that the best rem¬ 
edy consists in separating the tops from the tubers 
as soon as the former show any evidence of disease 
or blight. This is done by carefully pulling the 
tops, the workman placing his feet around them so 
as to prevent the tubers from being drawn out. 

Ashes ami Plaster on Corn. 

We have been in the practice, for some years 
past, of applying a mixture of ashes and plaster to 
each hill of corn immediately after planting it. 
Take eight bushels of ashes and two bushels of 
plaster, and mix them together. This will suffice 
for an acre. 

Now place a handful of this mixture on each hill 
as soon as an acre has been planted and covered. 
The print of the hoe will show where the corn is 
covered. By dropping the ashes aud plaster at this 
time you will save one-half the labor compared with 
waiting till after the corn is up. You will keep the 
worms at a distance and start the corn earlier. And 
as weeds are not ready to start up throngh ashes, 
you will find the labor of hoeing much less than 
where weeds are found in the hills. So says the 
Massachusetts riovghrnan. 


Care Taken In Feeding Stock in France. 

A recent French writer, in speaking of the 
system of caring for the cattle in the department of 
La Vendee, says: 

“ A farmer would think all was lost if his cattle 
did not get food between four and five in the morn¬ 
ing. The day is one continual feeding-time; Llie 
cattle are scarcely allowed an interval of two con¬ 
secutive hours lo rest and ruminate. They get, 
successively, a small wisp of hay, then cabbage, 
then hay; they are then taken to water; then they 
get more cabbage, turnips, swedes mixed with hay, 
until they refuse to eat; and in the evening, about 
nine or ten o’clock, the racks are again filled. The 
turnips and all roots are w r ashed, scraped with a 
knife, and cut, as if intended for the broth-pot 

“These attentions of the Vendeans are only tri¬ 
fling; but what shall we call those ol the Gascons, 
who, it is said, sing during the whole time their 
cattle are feeding? When the singer stops, the cat¬ 
tle cease eating. I have never been able to ascer¬ 
tain it it was necessary to sing true or false, or if as 
many orpheonists were required as pairs of oxen; I 
am inclined to believe that this is the case, for I am 
assured each ox eats all his food from the hand of 
his attendant._ 

The Best Gate, and How to Make It. 

In the Ohio Farmer of February loth, one 
correspondent, on fencing of barn-yards, etc., 
says;—“The best gate is made of scantling and 
boards.” To this another correspondent re¬ 
marks:—“I say, as the Irishman (lid ot his friend’s 
dinner, which was meat and potatoes, ‘that it 
was just his, burrin’ the meat.’ So this gate is 
just mine, barrin’ the scantling. Formerly I 
used scantling, two by three, and two By lour 
inches, for the frame of my gates; but one time, 
now some twelve years since, I had no scantling, 
and therefore built my gate, which was ten feet long, 
frame with strips of board, one by four inches for 
the latch end, and one by eight inches for the hinge 
end of the gate; brace, one by six inches. My 
lower board, one by eight inches; next above, one 
by six inches; next two, each one by lour inches; 
the whole secured by wrought nails clinched, and 
hung with strap hinges. This gate is now, and 
has been all the time from its construction, in daily 
use. and has never sagged an inch. From that time 
to the present, I have always built my gates with¬ 
out scantling, and have found them equally as good 
barriers as those built with scantling, while they are 
lighter, cost less, and do not sag. Any one can 
build such a gate and hang itr-the posts being set- 
in two hours.__ 

Thirty Years in the Corn Field. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
thus details the experience accumulated during 
thirty years cultivation of corn: 

1, It is best to plow the land well before planting, 
because that will save work in planting and hoeing, 
although it does not usually increase tho crop; 
indeed, I have seen good corn grow on the same 


land for several years in succession, without the 
land being plowed at alL 

2. It is best (if planted in hills) to make the rows 
run both wavs, and then toe cultivator or plow will 
go both ways, and it will be but little work to hoe 
it It is also best to put a little quick manure in 
the hill, to give it an early start; but if guano is 
used in the bill, put it five or six inches one side ot 
the seed; if it is put under the seed it will kill it 

3. It is heat to try or sprout some of the seed 
before planting, to be sure it will grow. Do not get 
the hills too thick; three and one-half feet each way. 
four stalks on a hill, is right on my land; if I plant 
thicker, the ears will be small. It is better to plant 
some sort of corn which inclines to grow a cob 
longer than will fill out on toe tip end, as there will 
then be room on the cob for as much corn to grow as 
the strength of the laud will admit of. 

4. When hoeing, the top of the ground should be 
kept mellow and level, and free from weeds. When 
ready to hoc the last time, which should be the first 
part of July, scatter a very little turnip seed all 
over the ground, and if toe land is in good order, 
there will probably be a fair crop of turnips (or 
cattle, provided the corn is cut up by the roots as 
soon a- it is ripe enough; but if the corn stands too 
late, turnips will be scarce. 

5. It is hard to keep the same sort of seed a long 
time, because it I save for seed the ears which are 
first ripe, in a few years it gives a small, early sort. 
If 1 save the largest ears for seed, it only takes a 
few years to get a very late sort If I save such 
ears as. grow two on a stalk, I soon have a sort 
which will grow three or four or five ears on a stalk, 
but all small 

6. Corn will shrink by drying in the crib more 
than we are apt to suppose—probably 25 bushels 
out of 100. When I succeed in raising 100 bushels 
of well dried corn on one acre in one year, I intend 
to save the corn till all my neighbors can see it 

Sorghum in Indiana. 

Jonathan EnoEnoMB, of Lima, Lagrange Co., 
Ind., gives the Journal of the New York State Ag. 
Society toe following statement of his experience in 
raising toe sugar cane: 

“ Rev. Christopher Cory A Sons, of Lima, manu¬ 
factured my Sorghum Sirup from one-fourth of an 
acre, 683 hills, averaging about five stalks to a hill. 
The most of the suckers I cut out, but shall not do it 
again, as it causes the stalks to sucker out at the 
joints above. 

“ 1 stripped my cane while standing, and was par¬ 
ticular to strip off the base of the leaf which sur¬ 
rounds the stalk down to.toe joint, and to cutoff the 
top below the first joint from the top, and as the fall 
was favorable to maturing farm products, 1 did not 
cut up my cane until the last of October, and the 
cane was kept dry, and made by Messrs. Cory the 
first week in November, the cane being well 
stripped. Messrs. Cory said the juice was of a 
better quality than any they had manufactured, aud 
required less reducing. I had forty-eight gallons of 
first rate simp, thick, light colored, and fine flavor, 
eqnal to 192 gallons per acre. But, sir, if 100 gal¬ 
lons only is made from the acre, and 20 cents i3 
paid per gallon for manufacturing, it will then leave 
$30 per acre, at 50 cents per gallon, and that is 
better than wheat or corn growing. 

“ It will not mix with Indian corn, but will with 
broom corn. No broom corn should be planted 
within sixty or seventy rods of it on level laud, and 
for safety it better be a greater distance. The stalk 
of toe pure cane is solid, and yields juice largely, 
but by mixing with broom corn the stalk is porous 
and dry. I think good cane can be grown on the 
flats of the Hudson, Mohawk and Genesee rivers. It 
should be planted four feet apart, and no more than 
four seeds or stalks to a hill. 

“ The seed should he soaked twenty-four hours in 
warm-water a little below blood heat before plant¬ 
ing; plant at too usual time of planting corn. Let 
it stand as long as possible in the fall without freez¬ 
ing, (a light frost will not. hurt it,) and keep the cane 
dry and from freezing after it is cut up until it is 
manufactured. 

“ 1 shall plant sufficient next season to make two 
hogsheads. The sirup improves in flavor by giving 
it age.” 

gfttpijpifjg and gmsuw. 

Scraping ran Horns or Cattle — Will some one, through 
the eolumiiH of the Rural, please inform me whether the 
horns of cattle can be turned from their natural way ol’ grow¬ 
ing by scraping? On which side should they be scraped to 
cause them to turn inward?—E. S. Knowi.es, Canadicc. JV. 
K, 1862. 


What Ails thh Pigs?— Being a reader of the Rural, and 
having lost some pigs with a disease new to me, 1 wish to 
inquire through its columns what the disease is, and the rem¬ 
edy. if therei s any. The pigs ere taken with hard breathing, 
making a wheezing noise, ami die in twenty-four hours. They 
are taken at from four to six weeks old. They run with the 
sow —N. Walter, Milton 4 May, 1862. 


Lambs Dying — Information Wanted.— 1 have 53 sheep, 
aud have kept them in a good warm rhed. open to the south 
Only, with a small yard, in which I have fed them hay, and 
joining this I have another small yard, in which I have fed 
them their grain. They cun drink as they like. I have mixed 
corn and oats iu equal quantities, and have giveu them seven 
quarts every day regularly all winter, and all the good hay they 
wished. My sheep are In good couditlou, but from some 
cause I am losing nearly all my lambs. There are bunches in 
the throat, one each side of the windpipe. Some get up, und 
some do not—some live one hour, and some from that to 
twenty-four hours. The latter time is the longest any have 
survived after an attack. Will some of the many readers of 
tbe Rural please inform me if they know the cause, so 1 need 
not lose again?—E. It. U., Owego, A. V., 1862. 


Trouble in tub Flock — What is tup. Difficulty? —We 
have had bad tunes with our sheep the past winter, having 
lost 60 or 70 of our flock Of £20 by some disease, we know not 
wlmt. The first we discover of it, we sec them separating 
from the flock, then they become weak, notable to get op, and 
so they will remain for from three days to two or three weeks, 
their appetite usually good until they die. After taking the 
pelts off, wo iiml that the part* about the bowels arc mortified, 
or immediately turn blue or black. We think the disease 
must be in the bowels. We have also noticed in some of the 
sheep that their luugs were of two colors, one a natural, or 
reddish color, the other a dark, or bluish color,—perhaps one- 
third of them of flic dark color. The disease does not affect 
last year’s iambs as much as it, does tic ewes. The disease 
apparently commenced last fall, some time before grass was 
gone, and has been increasing since. If you, or any of the 
Rural’s readers can give us any information, you will confer 
a favor by doing no. Wild parsnip grows here, yet it does not 
affect other small flocks of sheep kept a little distance from 
us — P. G. Lamokpacx, Lansing , Mower Co., Minn. 


To Cure Cracks on Cows’Teats.—I n answer to J • B., 1 
would say, after milking, rub molasses on the teats and in the 
cracks. Apply it for two or three days, and your cows’ teats 
will b« all sound.—C. S. B., North Ridge, N. Y. 

Flax and its Culture.— As 1 am a fond Rural reader, I 
feel willing to present my humble opinion, the result of six¬ 
teen years' experience in flax culture, in answer to J. A. B., 
Onondaga county. Loam, clayey loam, is the best adapted 
to the growth of flax. Gravelly loam is good. Sandy laud 
produces thin, light fiber Muck and tnoist black sand may 
produce a great growth, but the flax is very apt to be attacked 
by rust, which destroys the fiber. In answerto “ Subscriber ” 
of Chicago, 111., 1 would say, time of sowing from the 26th of 
April until the 15tb of May, according to the weather and 
condition of soil. Last year I sowed as lute as tho 24th of 
May, and obtained a good crop. For seed and fiber, sow 
about 36 to 38 quarts per acre.—E. C. Crosman, Williamson , 
Wayne Co., N. Y., 1862. 



Rural Notes null Stems. 



The Season. —The weather of last week was mostly COc ; 
with slight frosts on the nights of the 23d aud 24th. Tl,„ 
present week opened warmer, and its first tliree days i laTe 
been seasonable. Rain is greatly needed, the earth being 
dry that seeds are very slow in vegetating The blossoms lm | 
foliage of fruit and forcet trees are about ob tornard 
were at this date last year, and some think the season earlier 
hereabouts, than it was then. This is very eucouraging, afp,,. 
the cold and unpromising weather which has prevailed f or 
weeks Farmers are very busy, the labors of seed time foil? 
employing the forces at command Com planting is nearly 
completed in this section, and the crop will probably he in w 
early as it was last season. The prospects are much more 
favorable at the close of May than could have been anticipated 
two or three weeks ago, and we congratulate all soil off. 
tivators thereupon. 


The Season in ths West— Chicago. May 23. IS63. —Tl.., 
greater portion of the week ending to day has. hero, been 
cold and wet But this condition of things has not extended 
in all directions in this State or tbe West Strawberries are 
now coming into market from lower Egypt—South Tass, and 
vicinity. At Champaign, tlie early planted com is lan.,, 
enough to work; but farmers are in the mid3t of the planting 
season. Crops of all kinds look well. Tbe fmit prospect 
from all quarters is gratifying. A frost of the 19th caused 
some apprehensions, and did some damage in gardens in some 
localities, but we hear no complaint of injury to fruit At 
this writing, the weather is deliglitfuL From all quarters we 
hear gratifying reports of the sales of trees and plants; and 
tbe season for transplanting, though short, could not have 
been better,—c. ». n. 


Going to tup. World’s Fair. — We understand that Col 
B. P Johnson, Secretary of tbe State Agricultural Society, 
has made arrangements to visit England and attend the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition. We are glad to learn that Col. J. will 
attend to any agricultural business Which citizens of tile loyal 
States may desire transacted. As lie was the Commissioner 
from this State to the great Industrial Exhibition held at. Lon¬ 
don in 1851. where he occupied a prominent position and 
rendered essential aid to American exhibitors, his experience 
and influence must, prove valuable to those who secure, Ids aid 
and services at the present exhibition. We refer inventors 
and other exhibitors at the World’s Fair who bavo inquired 
of us for a competent agent in London, to Col. Johnson. 
He sails for England to-day—May 31st—aud while there may¬ 
be addressed to the care of W. V. .Morgan, Arundel street, 
Londou, W. C. 

“King Cotton” coming North. —According to the N Y. 
Journal of Commerce of recent date, the amount of eottou 
already received at Uiat port from the rebel 9tates, and ginned 
for the benefit of the Government, is about 2,500.000 lbs, It 
also adds:—•* Nearly 1,000.000 lbs. have arrived within the last 
ten days. Only one small lot has yet come front Florida, and 
that is to be ginned for the owner, a strong Union man. Over 
forty machines of the Macarthy and Brown patterns are now 
employed by the Government on its cotton in South Brooklyn. 
Great care is taken to preserve the seeds of the finest lots, to 
be sent to the ground from which they came and replanted 
tbere.’ 1 

— Speaking of cotton, a correspondent of the N. Y. WorUl , 
assuming that the war will bo over by next midsummer, pre¬ 
dicts:—“ 1. That at least six million bales of American cotton 
will be available for the commerce of the world before tbe 
following spring. 2. That owing to the American war an 
unusually largo eottou product maybe expected from India, 
Egypt, West Africa, Brazil, and the Other cotton growing 
regions; and 3. As a consequence, that a cotton glut will 
succeed the cotton famine, and unusually low prices the high 
rates which have heretofore prevailed.” 


Rapid Incur ask of 8wlvb. —Very few new married people 
are so abundantly supplied with meat as were tbe couple thus 
told about by Mr. W. Allen, of Bcllefontame, Ohio — 
“Among the many marvelous things said about bogs of late, 

I have seen nothing that quite comes up to the history 1 wish 
to give of a little Suffolk sow owned by Mr. RoiittKT WooDfc, 
of Champaigu county, Ohio. This sow. when a pig, was a 
present to a young couple just commencing'married life and 
to struggle for themselves under somewhat adverse circum¬ 
stances. This little sow has, however, nobly performed her 
part in the way of supplying them with that necessary staple, 
pork, for she had, between tbe 16th of March, 1861 and the 
25th of February, 1862, (being 19 days less than one year.) 56 
pigs—two litters of 16 each, and one of 24. She was not able, 
however, to raise them all, but as many as the proprietor saw 
fit to have with her look fine and thrifty. The smallest one 
of the first litter was raised as a pet, and killed at seven mouths 
old. weighing 222 pounds net. If any of the hog men among 
your numerous Rural subscribers can beat this, we shall be 
glad to hear from them.” 

An Important Want. —An honest man is wanted as Com¬ 
missioner of the new Department of Agriculture. Many 
desire the iduee—we have had some urgent appeals to ' en¬ 
dorse” applicants—hut it is doubtful whether the right, runn 
will be appointed. It is said the President has nominated Mr. 
Newton, present chief of the Agricultural branch of the 
Patent Office; but, believing him incompetent, we concur 
with a contemporary in hoping ' the Senate will reject the 
nomination at once, and oblige the President to name some 
person who is lioncst and capable.” If we are to have a 
distinct Agricultural Department, let it be managed by some 
one who understands and appreciates the wants and interests 

of the agricultural community. 

-- • 

Movement and Export of Grain. —Immense quantities of 
grain and flour are moving to New York via the Erie canal, 
much of which is destined for export. The N. Y. Repress 
says:—" if, when the canal opened in 1861, an average of 56s. 
44 in Great Britain stimulated an average export of two 
million per week from New York, it w ill uot rot on our bauds 
iu 1862, with the. average nt 68a. lOd. To prove that these 
prices will attract our grain, it need only bo said that six hun¬ 
dred tlwusand baskets of wheat freights were engaged on 
Tuesday in New York, May 20th. We have millions of 
bushels of grain to sell, aud fortunately for us Great Britain 
must buy it, and if need be, pay iu gold.” 


Sorghum Sugar.—W e are indebted to C. Cory, of Lima, 
La Grange Co., Ind , for a sample of sugar of his manufac¬ 
ture which was awarded a premium at the recent Sorghum 
Convention at Adrian, Midi. It iB one of tho best samples of 
Sorghum sugar wc have ever seen. Mr. C. writes.—’ 1 On this 
subject (Sorghum) we feel assured that wc arc about out of 
the woods. The path now seems light and plain before us. 
We, in connection with multitudes of others, have got the 
first lesson, to wit., the culture of the cane and the manu¬ 
facture of the sirup, almost perfect, aud now entertain high 
hopes of securing nearly equal perfection in the manufacture 
of sugar. The specimen I send you is of our own manufac¬ 
ture from the Chinese cane.” 

-- 

Is there a Live Stock Insurance Co.?—A Minnesota sub¬ 
scribers writes us for the address of a Live Stock Insurance 
Co,, adding that he sees none advertised. We believe there 
is uot, at present, any such company doing business in tins 
country, those which were in existence some years ago having 
failed or ceased operations. If we ure in error, will correct 
on receiving proper information. 

Grover’s Draft Beam Plow, advertised in this paper, is 
worthy the attention of the farming community. We gave » 
cut and description of tiffs improvement in the Rct.al oi 
N ov. 10, 1861, aud remarked upon its advantage in lightness 
of draft, based upon a trial we had witnessed. We under¬ 
stand the invention is meeting with much favor from farmers 
in sections of this aud other States where it has been introduced. 


Severe Frost in Indiana.—A friend writes us from Nen 
Carlisle, Indiana, uuder date of May 20th:—“ Wehad n killing 
frost last night. My cherries, peaches, grapes, and, t think, 
strawberries, are all cut off, aud almost everytlffng above 
ground. Ice was found about a quarter of an inch thick.” 

The Advertisement* in this number are mainly such as 
will prove of interest to our readers. The announcements cl 
improved implements, machines, etc., are especially seasona¬ 
ble and worthy the attention of all interested. 




at eight inches distance in the row. None of the 
plants have died out, as predicted in Warder’s 
"Hedges and Evergreens,” Horticulturists are 
beginning to see that our country is very large, and 
it will not do to recommend a fruit for the United 
States, but for some particular section; so it is with 
Hedge plants. Where the Osage will stand the 
winters, it is probably, all things considered, the 
best plant we have.” 

There is something singular about the Osage 
Orange. We have seen it growing and flourishing 
on the prairies of Illinois where apple trees of fif¬ 
teen years growth were killed by severe frost. Once 
we called on the late Dr. Euan, near Chicago, and 
he told us the lesson he had learned by the past 
severe winter was that the Osage Orange would 
endure any amount of frost, for while his orchard 
was destroyed tho hedge that surrounded it was 
entirely uninjured. Then we have seen the Osage 
Orange injured here by the winter, or by some 
unknown cause, when the thermometer did not 
reach eight degrees below zero, and even when the 
Isabella vine was uninjured when exposed upon a 
trellis. All we can say is that the Osage seems to 
be unreliable in this section. 


FRENCH TREE TOMATO 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — I send you a few 
recipes that I have tested: 

Rhubarb Pik. —Cut fine enough of the rhubarb 
to fill the pie plate, and stew with very little water. 
Add one cup of sugar; two eggs, well beaten; the 
pulp of an orange; half a cup of sweet cream. This 
makes an extra nice pie. Cinnamon is very good as 
a Condiment For the crust, use the same quantity 
of lard ns you do water; work the lard into the flour 
cold; then add the water, with a leaspoonl'ul of salt 
This is my recipe for the crust to any pie. 

Marble Cakk. —Three cups of white sugar; one 
cup of sweet milk; one cup of butter; one half tea¬ 
spoonful soda; whites of nine eggs; five cups flour. 

Spick Cakk.— Three cups of very dark sugar; one 
cup of butter; one cup of sour cream; one teaspoon¬ 
ful soda; yolks of nine eggs; whites of two; one 
tablespoonful of alspice. First put a layer of spice, 
and finish with the same. 

Jelly Cake. —Two and a half cups of white 
sugar; (lie same of flour; one of butter; seven eggs; 
nutmeg to taste. This will make six cakes if spread 
thin on a large cake pan. When warm, lay them 
together with jelly between. Square dishes are 
preferable to round ones with most persons, as tho 
cake shows to a better advantage on the table. 

Molasses Cookies.— One cup of lard; two and 
a half cups ol molasses; two teaspoonfuls soda; two 
eggs; one teaspoonful alum; one cup of sweet milk. 
New Orleans molasses makes nicer cake than other 
kinds. 

Jackson Cake.— One cup of butter; two of sugar; 
three of flour; one of water; one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar; one of soda; five eggs; half pound 
of citron. 

Fruit Cake.— One pound of flour; one pound of 
sugar; one pound of butter; ten eggs. Beat the 
yolks and sugar together, add the butter beaten to a 
cream, together with whites well beaten; flour; one 
pound of currants; one pound of raisins; half pound 
of citron; mace; cinnamon; and gill of brandy. 

Norwich, N. Y., 1862. Nkttik DkLong. 


More than a year since wo gave a description of bav(J tliem die . ; 
tie Tree Tomato, from the French journals, and last unnece8sary op J ra 
autumn a more full account, from our experience ghould be g1liUy> 

the past season. We also furnished our readers __ 

Trith a correct drawing of a plant in fruit, from one SEASC 

of our specimens, and the only drawing we have 
ever seen of the new Tomato. Of tho good quali- The app ] es ar0 
ties of this Tomato thcre # can be no question. It is pect of an abunda 
excellent, and our only fear is that it will prove aQd peaches are pt! 
rather late, which will be a serious objection to the Jg ^ bad ,, 
grower for market, but not so great to the amateur. 23d in gomc j oca | 
Many of the plants grown by us last year we gave a tbiBg but the , 
to persons in the vicinity, and they have fruited in t0Q d for rapid 
houses during the winter. The following is Mr. longi „ g for tbeir BC 
Hotey’s opinion of this Tomato: bolter than cold ra 

“This new and very remarkable variety of the The Tulips are ] 
tomato demands more than the passing notice we ar( i s tjn gay ag ev 
gave of it in our last volume. It had not then been flowering shrubs a; 
fully tested; but it subsequently proved to be such sythia virklissma 
a valuable acquisition that we believe we shall be 
doing our readers a real service in commending it 
to their especial notice, and urging its culture wher¬ 
ever the tomato is a favorite; indeed for mere orna¬ 
ment it is no mean addition to the flower border, 
where its dense bushy growth, thick dark-green 
leaves, and clusters of large fruit, render it con¬ 
spicuous and attractive. 

“ It would be interesting to know the true origin of 
this variety; whether it was a mere accidental sport 
from the seed, or the result of some unknown fertili¬ 
zation, though probably the former; all we know is 
that it was found in a bed of seedlings, by M. 

Grenier, gardener to M. do Flenrieux, at the 
Chateau de Laye, France, whence its name. It differs 
essentially in habit, foliage, and growth, though the 
fruit is similar to some of the accidental seedlings 
now in cultivation, its nearest approach in size and 
appearance being to the Perfected tomato, so called, 
though it is milder and better flavored than that 
variety; it is in fact one of the best, if not the best 
of all the tomatoes in its edible qualities. 

“ The Tomato de Laye, or Erect tomato, as it is 
called, in accordance with its growth, and to obviate 
the pronunciation of its French name, is very vigor¬ 
ous iu its habit, with a straight stem, attaining the 
height of two to two and a half feet; remarkably 
stout, short jointed, with thick leaves, much crum¬ 
pled, on very short petioles, and very dark green. 

It branches but little, the lateral shoots rarely 
extending more than six inches. The fruit, which 
is very large, regularly formed, and deep red, is 
borne upon the short branches in such compact 
clusters as to nearly hide the main stem; as many 
as fifteen ripe fruits having been counted upon one 
of our plants last season, giving them a really orna¬ 
mental appearance. 

“In cultivation it only needs a straight stout stake, 
two feet high, to which the main stem should be 
tied, like a dahlia, and the plants may be placed at 
two feet distance, without crowding, so dense is 
their growth. The fruit ripens as early as the 
common smooth red, and some days beiore the Per¬ 
fected tomato, which, as we have stated, it more 
nearly resembles in form and size than any other 
kind. 

“For pot culture it promises great advantages, 
growing erect and occupying but little room, form¬ 
ing, with a little training, a regular pyramid of 
leaves and fruit. Upon the approach of frost, if the 
plants are removed to the greenhouse, the fruit will 
continue to ripen, and a few plants will afford a 
liberal supply the winter through. It may in truth 
be called the perpetual as well as the erect tomato. 

A cultivator, who has au abundance of room in his 
greenhouse, informs us that his plants have con¬ 
tinued to grow and ripen their fruit from October to 
the present time. Early in September the plants 
should be taken up carefully and potted in 8 or 10- 
ineb pots, shading them slightly for a few days till 
freshly rooted, when they should have the full sun 
and air. Before frost remove them to the green¬ 
house, where with due attention they will continue 
to grow and ripen their fruit. 

“ The Erect tomato is a great acquisition, and lov¬ 
ers of this healthy and excellent fruit will cheerfully 
award M. Grenier all the praise be so well deserves 
for his careful attention in preserving such a remark¬ 
able variety.” 


small oval bug (Penialoma -) destroy many flow¬ 

ers; they live in the bloom and eat holes in the 
floral rays, seldom leaving the flower till it is ruined. 
The remedies for these latter are unknown; for the 
flower is destroyed by the application of lime, Ac. 
Fine blooms, or those which promise well, nmy be 
protected by a covering of gauze or lace; but this is 
too expensive and laborious an operation to be per¬ 
formed in a large plantation. 

Watering—I s never beneficial to the plants, not 
even in dry weather, unless persistently continued; 
for it has a tendency to bring the roots to the sur¬ 
face, and when the water is withheld the plants 
suffer from the change. If the Dahlias are to be 
watered, the ground should be mulched with coarse 
litter of some kind, or sea weed; this will better 
retain the moisture, and will prevent the earth 
around the. plants from becoming hardened. Syr¬ 
inging the tops with soft water is of advantage; let 
it always be done in the evening; care should ho 
taken not to use very cold water. 

Wintering.— Take up the tubers soon after the 
frost has killed the tops; do not separate them, but 
pack them away in a dry cellar in dry loam, out of 
reach of the frost, till wanted lor propagation in the 
I spring. 




An American Apple in England.— A correspondent of 
the London Gardener thus speaks of a well known American 
apple:—" One of tho best autumn apples we hare mot with 
for a long time is one called Mother apple, 1 introduced to 
this country from America, by Mr Hirers, of Sawbridgewortb. 
Though the fruit is new, the name is old, and care must, 
therefore, be taken not to confound this variety with those 
that bear the same name iu this country. A great objection 
to many of our best varieties of apples is, that they are diffi¬ 
cult of digestion, and many who are fond of their flavor are 
debarred from the enjoyment by visions of future suffering. 
It is therefore with pleasure that we hail the acquisition of 
any new variety that has not that objection. The flesh is 
yellowish white, remarkably tender, crisp, crackling, and very 
juicy. Juice so abundant as to flow freely out when the fruit 
is cut; very refreshing, and with a balsamic flavor. It is a 
first-rate dessert apple, ripe in October, and appears as if it 
would keep till Christmas. The tree seems well adapted for 
small gardens, and bears freely. Mr. Rivers cultivates it on 
the Paradise stock, in the form of small bushes; and when so 
grown, it cannot fail to he a favorite with every one who has 
space in a garden for a tree of such dimensions,' 1 


Worcester, Massachusetts, is one of the few 
towns that can boast of a flourishing Horticultural 
Society. At a receut meeting, which we find 
reported in Homy's Magazine, several gentlemen 
present prepared lists of what they would recom¬ 
mend os the beat eight, varieties of the pear for cul¬ 
tivation for the market. The number of lists was 
ten; the whole number of pears recommended was 
26, which are numbered aboutin the order that they 
begin to be in eatiDg: 

Name. No of votes. Name. No. of votes. 
sununu varieties. IS. Buffurn.. 7 

1. Doyenne il’F.ts__2 14. Fulton_ 3 

2. Madeleine...I 15. Marie Louise_1 

3. Beurre Gitl'ard___3 IIS, Doyenne Defais_1 

4. Rostiezer.. 4 17. Urbaniste. 2 

kaiily autumn. 18. Beurre d'Anjou_5 

5. Bartlett.. 9 19. Dix. 1 

6. Saint Ghislain.. 1 latrr autumn and winter. 

7. Belle Lucrative .. 3 20. Duehesse..6 

8. Flemish Beauty._2 21. LeCurc.._. 2 

9. Paradise d’Automne.. 2 22 Lawrence. _ 2 

MIDDLE AND T.ATK autumn. 23. Glout Mnrccau .. 1 

10. Beurre Bose... 2 24. Winter Nells..4 

11. Seekel _ 5 26. Iron... . 1 

12. Louise Bonne de Jersey 6 2d. Easter Beurre_ 1 

The eight having the most votes were — Bartlett, 
9; Buffurn, 7: Louise Bonne de Jersey and Duehesse, 

6 each; Seckdand Bear re d'Anjou, 5 each; Rostiezer 
and Winter Nelis, 4 each. 

A committee were instructed to prepare a list of 
eight varieties of the pear, such as they themselves 
would recommend as best for market cultivation; 
also, to state the manner of cultivation, whether on 
pear or quince, and the soil adapted to each variety. 

After some discussion it was unanimously agreed 
to recommend the following eight pears, which are 
numbered in the Older of their ripening, (p. mean¬ 
ing pear roots, q. quince ditto): 

1. Rostiezer_..._...p. 5. Louise Bonne do Jersey .q. 

2 . Bartlett_ ..._p. 8. Beckel_. ... „p. 

3. Flemish Beauty.p. 7. Duehesse_ q. 

4. Paradise d'Autnmne_p. 8. Beurre d'Anjou_p. or q. 

For four more varieties, making a dozen market 
pears, the committee would add lour autumn pears, 
numbered as tbey come into eating, viz.: 

1. Buffurn..p. 3. Beurre Bose.p- 

2. Fulton_ p. 4. Marie Louise....p- 

The committee did not undertake to report in 
regard to the soil and cultivation specially adapted 
to each variety of the fruits above recoin mended. 
They, however, stated, iu a general way, the 
conditions which they consider essential to the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of nearly all pears. These am: 

1st High cultivation; especially of certain varie¬ 
ties, as tho Seekel, Ac. 

2d, Very deep tillage. 

3d, t7uderdrainage wherever the subsoil is clay, 
hard-pan, or retentive in its character. 

4tb. Thinning-out of the fruit wherever there is a 
tendency to over-bearing. 

5th. Protection from the wind. This is very im¬ 
portant. Tho protection may be a liigji wall or 
board fence, or belt of evergreen trees, which, where 
the room can be afforded, is perhaps the best of all, 
being at ouco useful and ornamental. 

Vice President John M. Earle, from the committee 
to report the “ twelve best varieties of pears for 
domestic use,” submitted the following list: 

1. Beurre Ciflard_ p. 7. lxiuiso Bonne de Jersey, q. 

2. Rostiezer..__p. 8. Seokel.._..p. 

3. Saint Ghislain_p. 9. Sheldon ....p, 

4. Bartlett.p. 10. Bean I Irflou ..__q 

5. Paradise d'Automne_p. 11. Lawrence. p. 

6. Flemish Beauty.._p 12. Winter Nolls_ _p. 

The committee also reported a list of twelve 
other pears for domestic use, should the first bo 
insufficient, as follows: 

1. Belie Lucrative_p. orq. 7. Beurre Clairgeuu.p 


Illinois State Horticultural Soon: tv.— The Executive 
Board Of the Illinois State Horticultural Society met in Chicago 
last week They resolved to hold an exhibition here, to com¬ 
mence the 8th of September next, ami continue one week. 
Bryan Halls have boon secured for this purpose The work 
on the premium list is not yet complete, but the Board meet 
again the 3d day of June, in this city, to complete it. 

Robert Douglas, Esq., ’Vice President of tho above 
named Society, and an accomplished horticulturist, goes to 
Europe soon to study its horticulture and revel iu the delights 
of its gardens—r. ». ti., Chicago, Illinois. 


Elderrerrt Wine.— Having seen an inquiry in 
the Rural for a recipe for making elderberry wine, 

I send yon mine, which is very good. When the 
berries are fully ripe, gather and cut them close off 
the clusters, (so that as little of the stems will 
remain among the berries as possible,) and to each 
four quarts of berries add two quarts of pure water. 
Place on the stove in either a brass, copper, or tin 
boiler, bring to a boil, then strain through a thin 
cloth. Use a squeezer to get. all the juice out. To 
each gallon of this liquid add three pounds of com¬ 
mon brown sugar. Set ovei the fire again and 
bring to a boil. Skim off all that rises on the top, 
then Eet in stone jars until blood warm. To each 
gallon of liquid add three large tablespoonfuls of 
good hop yeast, or two of good, fresh brewer’s yeast 
Cover and set away in a moderate cool place until 
it ferments and settles, which will take four or five 
weeks, then pour off the liquor from the sediment, 
bottle, cork tight, sot away in a cool place. In one 
or two mouths it is fit for use. but the more age the 
better.— C. P. J., Fork, N. i"., 1862. 


South Pans (III.) Horticultural Society. —In a former 
letter 1 spoke of the organization of this Society. I now 
learn that it is prospering finely, has rented rooms for six 
months, and is contemplating erecting a building of its own 
for its own accommodation — meetings, exliibitions, library, 
&c. You will hear more of its fruit, for they are live men in 
it.—C. D. B. 


gnquiru.s ami gwsuwris 


fj Best Time to Girdle —Will you, or some c<f the Rural 
renders, please to give me some information as to the best, 
time in the year to cut bushes and girdle trees to kill them? 
In our country it is quite ditficnlt to destroy oak grubs by cut¬ 
ting them. Information on the above request will lie-thank 
fully received by a Kuiial reader.— C. G. C., Litchfield, Mich. 

The best time, we judge, would be about the middle of 
June, or os soon as the plant or tree is in full leaf. 


Glossing Linen.— Inquiry ia frequently made 
respecting the mode of putting a glos3 on linen 
collars and shirt bosoms like that on new linen. 
This gloss, or enamel as it is sometimes called, is 
produced mainly by friction with a warm iron, and 
may bo put on linen by almost any person. The 
liueu to be glazen receives as much strong starch as 
it is possible to charge it with, then it is dried. To 
each pound of starch a piece of sperm, paraffine, or 
white wax, about tho size of a walnut, is usually 
added. When ready to be ironed, the linen is laid 
upon the table and moistened very slightly on the 
surface with a clean wet cloth. It is then ironed in 
tho usual way with a flat-iron, and is ready for the 
glossing operation. For this purpose a peculiar 
heavy fiat-iron, rounded at the bottom and polished 
us bright as a mirror, is used. It is pressed firmly 
upon the linen and nibbed with much force, and 
this frictional action puts on the gloss. Elbow 
grease” is the principal secret connected with the 
art ot glossing linen .—Scientific American. 


Insect Destovino Grade Buds. — Inclosed I send you 
specimens of an insect which is greatly injuring my grape 
vines by eating into the buds. It lias not been previously 
noticed, but. as last year’s foliage and crop were very light, it 
probably was at work last spring I inclose with the insects 
some of the buds on which they have fed There Is scarcely 
a whole bud left on the vines. What is the name of the 
Insect? What can b« done to prevent its ravages? An answer 
may interest others as well as myself.—A Sinisouuir.il, l.ewis- 
t„n\ N. Y. 1S62. 

This insect we described in our issue of May 18, last year. 
It is the Grape Vine Flea Beetle (Graptodcra, chalybea■) A 
strong decoction of wormwood or of tohacco, if applied 
pretty freely, will check their ravages. Prof. Hakui3 suggested 
the use of walnut leaves in the same manner. 


THE DAHLIA AND ITS TREATMENT, 


Aster Skkii—Double. —Will you inform me through the 
Rural how and when to save Aster seeds, so that tbey tnay 
be double next year?—K. C. N., JiroadaUitH, 1302. 

Save seed from the best, flowers. It takes the whole season 
to ripen, and therefore can be gathered only in tho autumn, 
and often frost destroys the flowers before the seed matures. 
Kali rains and heavy dews keep very double flowers wet the 
greater part of the. time, so tlmt they often rot, and the seed 
Urns become destroyed. To make sure of good seed, the best 
way is to grow the plants in pots sunk in the earth, and in the 
autumn remove them to a conservatory or frame; but when 
good German auil French seed can ho obtained at from ton to 
twenty cents a package, the sav ing will not pay for the trouble. 
The poorest flowers give the mostaml best looking seeds, as a 
general rule, and unless wo exercise great care, in a little 
while we will have nothing but the poorest trash. 


CAHE OP NEWLY SET TREES 


Recipe por Light Dumplings.— After making 
up your bread the second time, take off a sufficient 
quantity for dumplings, and set it away until about 
an hour before dinner, then make them up in rolls 
as you would biscuit ; sprinkle a little flour over 
your pie-board, and put them on it, far enough 
apart to allow for raising. Have ready a boiler 
with sufficient boiling water to steam them, place 
the steamer over it and put in some of the dump¬ 
lings, so as not to touch each other, (see that the lid 
is placed on tightly.) aud let thorn remain ten min¬ 
utes; then remove them and put iu others. Send 
them to table hot, to be eaten with cream aud sugar, 
or butter and molass es.—Housekeeper. 


Fulton Pear.— I have a pear ou my grounds — a young 
tree—called The Fulton. 1 know nothing about it, and as I 
don't wish to grow anything but good kinds, my space being 
small. 1 would like you to give me some information as to its 
value.— Pvrus. Shancattles. N . Y., 1862. 

The Fulton is a very good pear The following is Mr. 
Downing's (Inscription:—“ This American pear is a native of 
Maine, and is a seedling from the farm of Mrs. Fulton, of 
Topslmm. in that State. It is very hardy, aud bears every 
year abundantly. Young shoots rather slender and reddish 
brown. 

“ Fruit below medium size, roundish, flattened. Skin, at 
first, entirely gray-russet in color, but at maturity of a dark 
cinnamon russet Stalk one to two inches long, slender, 
planted in a narrow cavity. Calyx with long segments sunk 
in an uneven hollow. Flesh half buttery, moderately juicy, 
with a sprightly agceeable flavor. Seeds compressed. Octo¬ 
ber aud November.” 


Potato Pie.—I n perusing the Rural of April 
26th, I noticed a request for a recipe for a Potato 
Pic. Now I will give you mine. Take two quarts 
ot potatoes, peal them, and cut the potatoes in two, 
if large; add one pound of beet or mutton, cut into 
pieces and put into a stew pan with pepper, salt, and 
about one pint of water. Let the whole stew until 
half done, then put them into a baking tin and put 
over them a good pie-crust made from lard or good 
suett, chopped fine, and have good gravey to put in 
when the pie is done enough. This is a good potato 
pie for a farmer’s dinner,—M. Schenectady , N. Y. 


Culture op tih: Dahlia.— 1 desire n few general directions 
concerning tbe cultivation of the Dahlia, which would be 
most gratefully received by in} self and many others of the 
readers of the Rural in this section l wish more partieu- 
larly to ascertain tin* beet way of preserving them through the 
winter to insure sound bulbs In the spring, and the proper 
time for planting them in the spring. Also, whether very 
rich soil is needed for them, or the contrary , ami whether the 
cutting off of some of the smaller brunches will insure more 
perfc'-t blossoms? I have cultivated them for two years past 
with only poor success, having obtained short, stunted plants, 
with immense numbers of buds, but scarcely a perfect blos¬ 
som. Any information upon the cultivation of this flower 
will be rea/1 with much interest. What ia the postage rates 
upon Mower seeds by mail. I have looked in vain to ascertain 
the rates according to the new law, and haring failed, apply 
to you for the information.— M.K3. E. G. Sumkbiski, East 
Randolph, N. Y-, 1662. 

We think you must have grown your Dahlias in a poor soil, 
or perhaps had them in flower too early. The Dahlia needs a 
gcuerous soil, aud should flower In our cool, autumn weather. 
The hot sun of August injures the buds, and it I? seldom 
good flowers eau he obtained atthatseason. Only one flower¬ 
ing stem should be allowed to grow from each tuber, and 
most of the side branches ot this should be removed. Some¬ 
times an insect, a I’hytoeorus, injures tho buds, and a few 
years ago all the flowers iu this section were destroyed by its 
ravages. For keeping the tubers, a cool, dry place is neces¬ 
sary. If too damp, they will rot; and if kept warm, sprout 
They are usually well preserved in dry sand. 

Seed may be sent by mail at one cent per ounce, prepaid, 
according to the new law-, which has been in operation about 
a year. Iu another column will be found more specific direc¬ 
tions for the culture of the Dahlia, which we hope will prove 
of profit to our correspondent and all lovers of this beautiful 
flower. 


Cleaning Dish Covers. — Dish covers -ho 
always be wiped aud polished as soon as they 
removed from the table. If this is done while t 
are warm, it will be but little trouble, i t 
steam is allowed todry oa them, you will t .1 m 
difficulty la getting the tarnish off fr</in h 
When they are wiped and polished, 
in their places immediately. 


A correspondent of the Horticulturist gives the 
following iu regard to Hedge Plants: 

“ Do not plant the Osage Orange where the 
Isabella Grape has ever been winter killed. Last 
summer I saw at the extensive nurseries of Smith 
& nanckett, of Syracuse, N. Y., the remains of a 
beautiful Osage hedge, killed the winter preceding. 
It was a model. Its death was a warning. Part of 
it had been taken up and replanted to lluney 
Locust At the same place is a Honey Locust 
hedge of the same age; ir, stood the winter very 
well, not in the least injured. The Honey Locust 
takes about a year longer to form a hedge of the 
same size as the Osage, but it lasts. Mr. Beecher, 
of Erie, Pa, had a long Osage hedge killed the same 
wiafer. At the Syracuse Nurseries thuy have had 
the Honey Locust under trial for about six years, 
and are well satisfied with it They set the plants 


Lkmon Jelly. — Soak an hoi u l j m ' coM 
waiter, one box of gelatine; tak ; ju! ii 
lemons, rind of one, and one p u:id o,f sugar. A 
tbese together, and turn ou a c ■ j w . 

Strain through a cloth, and So ir i ■ 
goal. Put it in a cold place and h -foul r 
night—S. M. M., Ethridge, If l 1862. 


Frying Meat.— To a f t*! of mil'.. two 
eggs, stir in flour to a thick W-M.t, let m meat fry 
until nearly done, then kip in the batter a d fry 
until brown. 
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> LITTLE JACOB’S THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 

I 

'j BY MISS M. BOUSE. 

Little Jacob in the doorway, 

Flaxen hair and soft hrown eyes, 

Age of only four short summers. 

Yet—if judged by his replies. 

Or ids sage and wise reflections, 

As lie stands there in the door, 

With his hands placed in Ids pockets,— 

You would think him doubly four. 

I had told him of the Savior 
O nly a few hours before, 

How lie loved the little children, 

How He blessed in days of yore; 

That, if only good, otir Jesus 
A t His coming would assign 
To each a robe of spotless beauty, 

Crowns that as the stars would shine. 

Turning from Ills deep reflections, 

Jakkv said—“ If Heaven's so high, 

How can Jssrs take us up there? 

Will wo, as the angels, fly?" 

And 1 paused ere I could answer,— 

I so void of words and grace,— 

Glancing at the childish figure— 

At the little, earnest face. 

“ O, I’ve thought non liow He dots it,” 

Joyously t heard him cry; 

“ Con can better come than Jesus— 

Jesus stays there in the sky. 

Gon comes down and gets the children, 

Takes them in His arms, and then 
JEacs. with some ropes and pulleys. 

Draws Dim 11 p to J heaven aijain .” 

I could scarce refrain from smiling 
At the little dreamers thought, 

Yet withal its novel meaning 
tt to me a lesson taught; 

That the way is not so easy 
But that we our strength must give— 

We owtelvtt must hold the “ pulleys,” 

Guide the • ropes,” if we would live. 

Catlin, Chemung Co., N. Y., 1802. 
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A RAINY DAY. 

It makes me so blue, says one, I can’t endure it. 
IIow dull,echoes another; the d ay is so long and cheer¬ 
less when the rain is pouring. Well, we are neither 
blue nor dull, but unusually bappy and cheerful 
upon a rainy day; yes, we really enjoy it—so cosily 
can we sit down beside our table, and read, write, or 
•work as we list, without interruption. On such 
days cannot our hands do something, or our hearts 
devise means for sending cheerfulness and comfort 
into homes where, when the rain falls without, there 
is nothing within to give light or comfort? where 
little ones gather, cold and suffering, no hope of 
bright blossoms to charm their eyes, and no kind 
words of love to cheer their sad hearts? They long 
for the sunshine, that out in its warm embrace they 
may wander, and looking up to the blue sky enjoy 
such dreams as they never know beneath the miser¬ 
able roof they call home, and which but half shelters 
them from the cold storms of winter or rain of 
summer. 

But with the ordinary comforts of life how refresh¬ 
ing the 6onnd of the rain, — to know the drifted 
snows of our long winter are wasted—to hear the 
roar of the rushing brook which has so long been 
ice-bound—to see the grass springing from the 
brown earth as by magic—to know in our garden 
the snow-drop has appeared, anil tulips and hya¬ 
cinths have come forth into life again, and soon 
many tiny flowers will open their petals for the rain 
drop and sunshine. The buds are reddening upon 
the maples, anil soon spring will elolhe the earth 
with beauty. All this the rain of to-day is forward¬ 
ing. Across the nay, from the barn-eaves, it is 
dripping, and just within the door stands a group of 
nice Polands, striving to re-adjust their fallen feath¬ 
ers. A mimie cataract is pouring from the spout 
into a trough , which is a substitute tor a cistern. And 
still it comes down. 0, we love to hear it falling 
on the window pane: we love to hoar its wild sooth¬ 
ing music. Wo can close our eyes aud enjoy such 
delightful day-dreams as never visit us when the 
stillness of a calm, sunshiny day is around us. But 
on such as this, We can pass from the outer to the 
inner life, and, the entrance closed to mortal eyes, 
recall the scenes, commune with the hearts, aud 
look upon the faces of “ long ago.” How dear, how 
pleasant they are to us? Time Las wrought no 
change—they retain all the freshness of youth’s 
spring-time; the glow of Irieudship and love is there, 
uncontaminated, unchanged by the discipline of life 
We recall a rainy day in our childhood, when we 
feared the world would be drowned, so deluge-like 
the waters poured; but our fears were dispelled, 
lor a pleasant voice said Gon had placed the beau¬ 
tiful rainbow in the clouds as a token he would 
not destroy the world again, and His word failed 
not, so we need not fear. How often have we fled 
to our “ark of safety ” — father’s anus—and felt 
secure, though a tempest were without. That smile 
upon us, those hands smoothing gently our hair, 
we felt secure and happy. Long since the smile 
became changeless, the hands were folded over the 
breast of the sleeper, and the gentle voice was 
hushed; but to-day we have dreamed of them—0, 
such beautiful dreams of our childhood—would they 
might last forever. 

Our hearts, like the earth, are softened by the 
rain, and when we come from that inner sanctuary, 
where are eommunings held of which we may not 
speak, there are tears left upon its pure tablets, and 
glistening upon the bright pictures there enshrined. 

Night finds the rain still falling, yet are we not 
weary of its music. 

But with pleasure iist to thee, 

Soothing rain-drop minstrelsy. 

Softly on the garden mold, 

Louder on the clap-board old; 

La, la on the window pain, 

Tra, la, la, la it sings again. 

And a harp within our heart 
Murmureth an answering part. 


OUR WOMEN AND THE WAR. 

Sacrifices of American Women.—A good idea 
“ is advanced in the following from the McGregor 
Times. Speaking of a soldier who left his wife and 
child behind him while he went to the war. it says: 

We will always concede the meed of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice to the man who leaves his home 
and business to save his country from threatening 
perils; but we contend that the fond wife who 
relinquishes her husband, and with her babe cheer¬ 
fully accepts the doubled cares and utter loneliness 
of a three years’ separation from him who is more 
than life to her. in all that goes to make up Ibe sum 
of a patriotic heroism, is immeasurably above her 
companion. It is quite time the vast army of heroic, 
self-sacrificing women of this land should receive 
a just recognition for the important part they have 
enacted throughout this unhappy rebellion. There 
iH one courage that goes to the battle-field; there is 
another which cheerfully yields everything in life 
worth living for upon the altar of its country. 

A Little Heroine.— The following touching 
story of ‘‘ what a little girl has done,” is communi¬ 
cated to the Cleveland Herald. It is one ol the 
prettiest things of the kind we have ever seen: 

On the cars between Dunkirk aud Buffalo, will j 
be seen daily a pretty, delicate-looking girl, per¬ 
haps twelve or fourteen years old, who goes from 
car to car selling some little books of a religious 
nature, published by the American Tract Society. 
She first distributes through the car a printed blt'of 
paper, bearing the signatures of three railroad Su¬ 
perintendents, and to this effect: 

The bearer of this, Miss Flora F.. Simmons, is an honest 
and industrious girl, and in every way worthy of your patron¬ 
age She supports herself and a sick mother from the pro¬ 
ceeds of her sales. 

After being thus introduced, she asks you to 
purchase one of the little books, price ten cents, 
and seldom does her request, made in a sweet, 
modest tone, accompanied by a winning smile, 
meet with a refusal. Completely won by her unaf¬ 
fected modesty, we drew her into conversation, by 
which we elicited the following facts, which makes 
Miss Flora a boroine in our eves. Duriog her 
leisure hours since the war commenced, our heroine 
has made live hundred and eighty pincushions and 
knit twenty-two pairs of woolen socks, all of which 
she has distributed herself to Ohio soldiers in West¬ 
ern Virginia. She has now but just returned from 
a visit to Gauley Bridge, where she went to dis¬ 
tribute books to the soldiers of the Ohio Seventh 
regiment. These books are gifts, which she is 
enabled to dispense by making a sacrifice of her 
time and strength, which, we fear, will prove too 
much for her delicate health. Her day’s work ordi¬ 
narily has been to sell on two trains, but her mother 
has. at her earnest request, allowed her to sell on 
three trains a day. and the proceeds of her sales on 
the third train is devoted to the soldiers. Thus , 
does this noble little girl strive to soften the hard- , 
ships of the defenders of her beloved country. We ( 
could gain nothing but these bare facts, but it 
requires no stretch of the imagination to believe , 
that, to the rough soldiers far away from home and , 
(fiends, this lovely girl appears like aa angel light 
as she moves among them with her gifts. 

A Noble Woman.— Robert Brand, Esq., Mayor i 
of Galena, in a report to a citizens’ meeting, touch- 1 
ing his duties in connection with the wounded men \ 
of Company I. Nineteenth regiment, at the late j 
disaster on ibe Ohio and Mississippi railroad, thus r 
speaks of the noble conduct of Madam Turehin, r 
the Colonel's wife, on that mournful occasion: g 

This report would be incorrect were 1 to omit the r 
names of Col. Turehin and his heroic wife; the i 
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THE PRAIRIE. 

BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 

Behold the prairie, broad, and wild, and free; 

Ocean of emerald grass and golden flowers. 

’Tis Gori s own garden unprofaned by man; 

There the sweet grass with its green linger points 
To Him who feeds it, with His hands in clouds. 

Tis there the rainbow-tin ted flowers send up 
Incense from flaming cups of purest balm. 

There yellow bees hum out their drowsy songs 
Upon the bosom of the wild white rose. 

There, striped with green and gold, the serpent glides 
With deadly venom neath a tongue of fire; 

And showers of insects fluttering in the air 
On gauzy wing- so various dyed, they seem 
The happy offspring of the gorgeous flowers. 

Gay birds, like winged blossoms filled with song, 
Pour forth their roundelays from morn till eve. 

That jewel of the air, the oriole — 

There hangs his cradle on the lonely tree, 

And bland winds rock it with their unseen hands, 
And nature watches it with stars in heaven. 

Ilion, N. Y., 1862. 
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LOVE OP HOME. 


Colonel, for his care and attention in providing for 
his soldiers, and the facilities he exteuded in the 
performance of my sad duties to the dead. But to 
hear the wounded men speak ol the heroic conduct 
of the brave Mrs. Turehin!—when the accident 
occurred — when the dead, dying, and mutilated, 
lay in oue mass ol' ruin —when the bravest heart 
was appalled, and all was dismay, this brave woman 
was in the water rescuing the mangled and the 
wounded from a watery grave, and tearing from her 
person every available piece of clothing as bandages 
for the wounded — proves beyond all question that 
she is not only the right woman in the right place 
but a fit consort for the brave Turehin in leading 
the gallant sons of Illinois to battle. Such mis¬ 
fortunes bring forth heroic women, whose services 
may be frequently needed if this fratricidal war 
shall continue to the bitter end. 

Mrs. Captain Ricketts.— From released prison¬ 
ers who recently arrived in Washington, the Star 
learns that Mrs, Ricketts, who is confined in the 
building (in Richmond) in which her wounded hus¬ 
band and other of our wounded officers lay, is the 
object of much attention from Mrs. Jeff Davis, Mrs. 
Joe Johnston, and others, who carry her various 
delicacies daily, all of which she in turn bestows on 
the sick and wou nded around her. She also devotes 
all the time she can spare from her husband in bis 
continued precarious condition to devoted attention 
upon the rest of the sufferers by whom she is sur¬ 
rounded, there being half a dozen such confined in 
the same room with Capt. R, 

Mrs. Ricketts is a noble woman. On the terrible 
Monday after the Bull Run battle, and the moment 
she beard that her husband was wounded, she took 
the risk of crossing through the broken and scat¬ 
tered columns of our troops into the lines of the 
enemy, passing Stone Bridge, waiting upon her 
wounded husband in the hospital near there, and 
pressing on to Manassas and Richmond, where we 
hear of her as a true ministering angel. What is 


If ever household loves and affections are grnce- 
* ful things, they are graceful in the poor. The ties 
that bind the wealthy and proud to home may be 
forged on earth; but those that link the poor man 
1 to his humble health, are of the true metal, and 
bear the stamp of heaven. The man of high 
descent may love the halls and lands of hia inher¬ 
itance as pari of himself, as trophies of Mb birth 
' and power; his associations with them are associa¬ 
tions of pride, and wealth, and triumph. The poor 
man’s attachment to the tenement be holds, which 
strangers have held before, and may to-morrow 
occupy again, has a worthier root, struck deep into 
a purer soil. His household gods are of flesh and 
blood, with no alloy of silver or precious stones; he 
has no property but in the affections of his own 
heart; and when they endear bare floors and walls, 
despite of rags and toil, and scanty meals, that man 
has his love of home from Gon, and his rude hut 
becomes a sacred place. 

Oh! if those who rule the destinies of nations 
would but remember this.—if they would but think 
how hard it is tor the very poor to have engendered 
in their hearts that love of home from which all 
domestic virtues spring.— where they live in dense 
and squalid masses, where social decency is lost, 
or rather never found,—if they would but turn 
aside from the wide thoroughfares and great, bouses, 
and strive to improve -the wretched dwellings in 
by-ways, where only poverty may walk,—many 
low roofs would point more truly to the sky than 
the loftiest steeple that now rears proudly up from 
the midst of guilt, crime, and horrible disease, to 
mock them by its contrast. In hollow voices from 
the workhouse, hospital and jail, this truth is pro¬ 
claimed from day to day, and has been proclaimed 
for years. 

In love of home, the love of country has its use; 
and who are truer patriots, or the best in time of 
need—those who venerate the land, owning its 
woods, and streams, and earth, and all that they 
produce, or those that love their country, boasting 
not a foot of ground in all its wide domain? Facts, 
now developing themselves In the great and fearful 
struggle for our national honor and existence, 
reply —the latter. True it is that many wealthy 
men are to be found in the army: the point we 
maintain is, that it is the laboring classes who form 
its bulk; men who appreciate and prize the boon of 
liberty; men who “know their rights, and knowing- 
dare maintain.” w. l. a. 

Wautoma, Wis., 1862. 
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A SUNBEAM. 

It came glimmering from its cloudless dome and 
stole a frozen water drop from the window pane ; 
united, they ran down to earth together and sank 
iuto the dark mold. Ah, Mr. Sunbeam, you will 
gladly let go your bold on that water drop when 
the Ice King comes again in pomp and power. 

“ Not so; 1 have married the ice drop, and for weal 
or woe we two are one. No sunbeam goes back-to 
the fountain. The King of Day lavishes us upon 
your great earth. We found if a dark mass—a bar¬ 
ren waste. What it is now we have made it. The 
changes are accumulated sun).earns. Take these, and 
earth is again the unclad sphere the first sunbeams 
sought” 

This true? This earth, with all its showy sub¬ 
stance mere, sunbeams? The ripened wheat swayed 
in the breeze; sunlight bathed its graceful bending 
spires; it caught them, and gave a product of plump 
bushels of material sunbeams. The tall Indian 
corn laughed in its way as the golden yellow of the , 
sun and the clear blue of the sky blended to artist i 
green and threw their mantle over it, sharing with 
all the green pastures and sun-loving woods. And j 
the corn caught the glow and stole its yellow for its j 
own glorious cereal, aud garnered its treasured i 
beams for commerce. 


man drank til drunken—mad from liquid sunshine. 

A circle sat at tri-daily meal and thanked the 
Goij who gave it for bread and moat—sunbeams 
from the “throne of Gon.” And thus was God in all, 
and the source of alL W. H. Gardner. 

Amboj, Illinois, May, 1S62. 
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MONEY MAKES THE MAN. 

Yes, “ money makes the man,” woman, and child. 
Why is’ut it just as well to speak it right out in 
plain English, as it is to act it, while you are all the 
time saying something else. It makes but little dif¬ 
ference what a man does if he is rich—money 
“ covers a multitude of sins.” 

He may take the lust dollar from his poor neigh¬ 
bor and turn his family into the street, he may 
squeeze sixpences, till they cry for mercy,—he may 
do everytbiug that is mean and niggardly, but 
public opinion says “he is wealthy, that is the way 
he made his money, and I don't know but it is just 
as good a way as any.” 

Yonder young man. whose precedents one would 
blush to look over, who sips his brandy and drives 
fast horses.—who is there but he can associate with? 
Maneuvering mamas point him out as an excellent 
match. And why? Simply because ho is rich? If 
he were poor he would be despised. It is true there 
are some in every community who look at things in 
their true light, and who measure men by their 
merit, but these few are not the majority. Money is 
the. great magnet, and he who has the most of it ex¬ 
ercises the most influence. It possesses great power, 
i [gives character where there is none, it finds beauty 
where none existed before, it makes a mean man 
decent, it finds husbands for forlorn damsels, it leads 
rascals into the best of society, it wields magic 
power everywhere; in a word, “money makes the 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE AUTUMN OF THE SOUL. 

BY MINNIE M1NTW00D. 

I hear a moaning in th’ air, 

Solemn, and sad, and low. 

Like the d>ing dirge of the summer's breeze, 
Pressing the harp-strings of the trees. 

When its pulse is growing slow. 

Tis but the echo of tnv soul! 

Stricken, barren, Vnd cold,— 

A requiem for flowers that died,— 

Flowers I had worn in my soul with pride,— 
Jewels of wealth untold! 

Oh, blackened and dead remains! 

Sad souvenirs of yore, 

Sweet loves all blighted, joys all dead; 

Of Hope, there’s deep Despair instead, 
Darkness forevermore! 


OVERDOSING. 

Dr. Holmes has little faith in homeopathy, but 
quite as little in the curative power of drugs, or the 
expediency of the large doses which many allo¬ 
pathic physicians give their patients. In his lecture 
on “ Currents and Counter Currents,” he uttered 
the following wholesome truths, which startled some 
of the faculty: 

Invalidism is the normal state of many organisms. 
It can be changed to disease, but never to absolute 
health by medicinal appliances. There are many 
ladies, ancient and recent, who are perpetually tak¬ 
ing remedies for irremediable pains and aches. 
They ought to have headaches, and backaches, and 
stomachaches; they are not well if they do not have 
them. To expect them to live without frequent 
twinges, is like expecting a doctor’s old chaise to go 
without creaking; if it did, wc might be sure the 
springs were broken. There is no doubt that the 
constant demand for medicinal remedies from pa¬ 
tients of this class, leads to their overuse; often in 
the case ol catbarties, sometimes in that of opiates. 

I will venture to say this, that if every specific 
were to fail utterly; it the chincona trees all died 
out, and the arsenic mines were exhausted, the sul¬ 
phur regions burned up; if every drug from the 
vegetable, animal and mineral kingdom were lo 
disappear from the market; a body of enlightened 
men, organized as a distinct profession, would be 
required just as much as now, and respected and 
trusted as now, whose province should bo to ^uard 


Oh, cheerless soul of mine! 

Bereft of Hope and Faith,— 

There comes a spring-time to the soul, 

A reaching of the spirit goal, 

A Life beyond the Death. 

Hillsdale Farm, Tomp. Co., N. Y., 1862. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S SENSE OF SIN. 

If you can carry the feeling with you when you 
pray, that you are really approaching a loving 
Father, and approaching him as sons and heirs, 
asking the pardon of sin, it will not make you hate 
6in any the less, but it will make you admire the 
Savior more, and love our Father also yet more. 
There is no real, deep, poignant sense of sin until 
you have a deep, joyous sense of God as your 
father. When the moral law discloses your sins, 
you feel and see them; but there is a rising and 
rebellious feeling in your inmost heart that impels 
you to think the law too severe, the legislator too 
exacting. But when you draw near to God, and see 
your sins in the light of a Father’s face, you feel 
that your sins have been ingratitude, and that you 
have smitten, not a king, a sovereign, a legislator, 
but a parent. And hence, when the prodigal felt 
where he was, and whence he had fallen, and what 
he was, the deepest spring of penitence in his heart 
was in that bright recollection in his memory, 
“Father.' And hence lie said, “I will arise and go 
to my father,” Holding fast his paternal and filial 
relationship; and seeing his sins only the more 
heinous because they were sins not against a master, 
but against a father. The Christian will ever have 
the deepest sorrow lor sin, the deepest sense of its 
heinousness, while his deepest impressions of that 
sin are pregnant with hope; whereas the natural 
man's deepest conviction of sin drives him nearest 
to despair. A Christian’s sense of sin carries him 
to our Father; an unregenerate man’s sense of sin 
carries him away from our Father.— Dr. Gumming. 

-<■■».«- 

Selfishness in Prayer. —Even in prayer we 
may grow selfish, hence the Savior teaches us to 
say “ Our Father,” and carries the plural all through 
the model ho gives us. Often we need to forget 
ourselves, and especially when we think our case at 
the worst, and have fallen into a perfect bewilder¬ 
ment of doubt. At such a time, to seek and to 
dwell upon suitable objects of prayer outside of us, 


against the causes of disease; to eliminate them, if is like emerging from a confined, dark chamber, to 


possible, when still present; to order all the condi¬ 
tions of the patient so as to favor the efforts of the 
system to right itself, and to give those predictions 
of the course of disease which only experience can 
warrant, and which, in so many cases, relieve the 
exaggerated fears of sufferers and their friends, or 
warn them in season of impending danger. Great 
as the loss would be, if certain active reme¬ 
dies could no longer be obtained, ii would leave the 
medical profession the most essential part of its 
duties, and all. and more than all. its present share 
of honors; for it would be the death-blow to char¬ 
latanism, which depends for its success almost 
entirely on drugs, or at least a nomenclature that 
suggests them. 

There is no offence, then, or danger, in expressing 
the opinion that, after all tl^it has been said, the 
community is still overdosed. The beet proof of it 
is, that no families take so tittle medicine as those of 
doctors, except those of apothecaries, and that old 
practitioners are more sparing of active medicines 
than younger ones. 

-<■-♦■■« - 

HINT TO STUDENTS. 


A heaped measure of these were brought to the 
“still,” and lo! in new term alcohol was their name, 
and a student took them to his garret and by their 
disenthralled “ lamp-shed light” pored o’er the lore 
of other days,—the history of ancient sunbeams, 
without discerning that all that is wonderful in the 


Human beings, in the course of their lives, go 
through many phases of opinion and feeling as to 
most matters ; but there is no single matter in which 
they exhibit extremes so far apart, as that of confl¬ 
uence in themselves. Some who, as schoolboys, 
were remarkable for their forwardness, always 
ready to start up and roar out an answer in their 
class, and even at college were pusMng, and quite 
ready to take a lead among their fellows, ten 
years after leaving the university have shrunk 
into very modest, retiring, and timid men. I have 
known several cases in which this was so, always in 
the case of those who bad oarried off high honors. 
Doubtless this lossof confidence is, in some measure, 
the result of growing experience, and the lowlier 
estimate of one's own powers which that seldom fails 
to bring to men of sense; but it may also be the result 
of a nervous system early over-driven, and a men¬ 
tal constitution from which the elasticity has been 
taken by too hard work, gone through too soon. If 
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know her. We are glad to place these redeeming 
qualities as a partial offset to the wicked war and 
rebellion in wMch her husband figures as one of the 
chief actors. 

Never marry an author. He is sure at some time 
or other to put you iu his books, and the conse¬ 
quence is, you will come out, like those rare botan¬ 
ical specimens similarly preserved, as flat and as 
dead as possible. Not a fraction of color will there 
be left in you. There will only be the withered 
outline by which you will be able to trace your 
original beauty. In fact, a wife to an author is only 
so much book-muslin to enable him to dress -up Ms 
characters with. To clothe others, the wretch does 


own kin’s labor; coming from the source with the 
light by which the student read their chronicles. 

Above the storm the bright sun shone. The storm 
—vapor sunbeams upward rising in marriage bonds 
with purest water. By wind-wings borne, itcareered 
o’er the. earth. Wind—sunbeams and air in unison, 
married into one. Onward they passed in cloud- 
cbarioi, bearing to earth in other form mandates 
from the King on high, appointed “to rule the day.” 
Wind, the sunbeams chariot. The cloud rolled on; 
sharp lightnings leaped troni its black form with 
earth-shaking roar—mere bonded sunbeams doing a 
mission of the hour. 

A laughing boy ran leaping hither—“I am my 


not. scruple to cut up his own wife.— The Hermit of father's.” “ Thou art the sunbeams’ which warmed 


Bring your gnu - - to toe ion hstone. to try their 
truth, rather than' to th balance to weigh their 


measure. 


the Ilayniarjcet. 

A Comparison.— The damps of autumn sink into 
the leaves, aud prepare them for the necessity of the 
fall; and thus insensibly are we, as years close 
round us. detached from our tenacity to life by the 
gentle pressure ol recorded sorrows. — Waller 
I Savage Landor. 


thee into life,” a voice replied. 

Coal crackled in the grate, burned and glowed; 
and steam in the lungs of the “Iron Life” made 
mortals wonder,—’twas sunbeams all. 

A lofty pine and towering oak were but sunbeams 
of other days fixed in mortal form for sunbeam 
mortals. 

The ripened grape gave out its tempered juices— 


be a broken down, spiritless creature. It was taken 
out of him too soon; he is used up. And the 
cleverest young men at the university are often the 
same. By the time they are two-and-twenty, you 
have sometimes taken out of them the best that Mill 
ever come. They will probably die about middle 
age; and, till then, they will go through life with 
little of the cheerful spring. They will not rise to 
the occasion, they cannot answer the spur. They 
are prematurely old, weary, jaded, cowed. 0 that 
the vile system of midnight toil at the universities, 
both ol' England and Scotland, were finally abolish¬ 
ed. It directly encourages many of the race to 
mortgage their best energies and future years to sus¬ 
tain the reckless expenditure of the present. It 
would be an invaluable blessing, if it were made a 
law inexorable as those of the Modes that no honors 
should ever be given to any student who was not in 
bed by eleven o’clock at the latest— Fraser's Mag. 
-» ■ ♦ ■ ♦-- 

Influences. — In the education of youth, we 
should give heed to the minutest influences, as we 
save the filings of gold and the dust of diamonds. 


. the living freshness and glorious prospect of the 
mountain's brow. The heart expands as it takes in 
its brother Christians and its brother man, as it 
pleads before God the woes of a lace of fellow- 
beings. as it wrestles with him for the fulfillment of 
his great promises to the church, and breathes forth, 
in varied forms, the petition, “ Thy kingdom come.” 
—American Presbyterian- 

The love of God is the essence and perfection of 
religion. It is the. love of all sublime and beautiful 
things: the love of all high thoughts; the love of all 
lofty purposes; the love of all noble feeling; the 
love of all elevated principles; the love of all holy 
and generous affections; the love of all magnani¬ 
mous deeds. He, then, that has added to his per¬ 
manent possession one image of beauty and noble¬ 
ness. one sound principle, one just thought, one 
■ generous sentiment, one pure aspiration, one holy 
feeling, one right act, one unclouded gleam of truth, 
has taken no inconsiderable stop towards the state¬ 
ment of that love of God, which, while it is the 
perfection of religion, is also the perfection of 
humanity, 

- ♦ ■ ■»-- 

Holiness not Emotion. — Seek holiness rather 
than consolation. Not that consolation is to be 
despised, or thought lightly of; but solid and per¬ 
manent consolation is the result rather than the 
forerunner of holiness; therefore, he who seeks con¬ 
solation as a distinct and independent object, will 
miss it. Seek and possess holiness, and consolation 
(not perhaps often in the form of ecstatic and raptur¬ 
ous joys, but rather of solid and delightful peace) will 
follow, as assuredly as warmth follows the dispen¬ 
sation of the rays of the sun. He who is holy must 
be happy.— Upham. 

Prayer.— Prayer, to make it accepted, requires 
neither genius, eloquence, nor language; but sorrow 
for sins, faith, and humility. It is the cry of distress, 
the sense of a want, the abasement of contrition, the 
energy of gratitude. It is not an elaborate string of 
well-arranged periods, nor an exercise of iugenuity, 
nor an ettbrt of the memory; but the devout breath¬ 
ing of a soul struck with a sense of its own misery, 
and of the holiuess of Ilim whom it is address¬ 
ing; experimentally convinced of its own empti¬ 
ness, and of the abundant fulness of God. 

Benefit op Afflictions.— Afflictions ane de¬ 
signed to impress the mind with its religious obliga¬ 
tions, and lead men to Christ. If improved by 
Christians, they will contribute to their holiness, 
their activity aud zeal, and their advancement iu 
the divine life. If improved by those who have 
been before indifferent to their souls' interests, they 
will lead them to repentance, and to the devotion of 
their hearts to God in faith aud affectiou. There is 
a voice in the providence of God which speaks with 
solemnity, and which it is dangerous to disregard.— 
Christ. Intelligencer. 

The school ot the cross is the school of light; it 
discovers the world’s vauity, baseness, and wicked¬ 
ness, and lets us see more of God’s mind. Out of 
dark afflictions comes a spiritual light. 

We should not forsake a good work because it 
does not advance with a rapid step. Faith in virtue, 
truth, and Almighty goodness, will save us alike 
from rashness and despair. 












STRAYING AND MAYING. — TITE RISING SUN 


STRAYING AND MAYING, Bj? 

Allegro._v 


To be sung rapidly, and in such a speaking manner as is adapted to narration. 


nier - ry girls a May-ing went. One morning bright and ear - ly ; The flow'rs were blooming, grass was green, The dew was bright and pearly. The wind was gentle,softand sweet, And 
love - ly maids now here and there, With baskets, crown’d with blossoms 1 hey cull’d the flow rs of white aud blue, To deck their heads aud bosoms: And sang with air of rweet content. As 


3 . With cheer-fui glee and cho - rus song, The hours were wing’d with pleasure, Some found a pe - ble, some a flow’r. Each tri - fie seem’d a treasure ; For trt-flei, light as air, can please The 


4 , But lo! the skies too soon o’cr-cast. With murky clouds was low’ring, And now the hea-vy, pattering drops Foretold a tempest pour-ing : In pan-ic then they fled a -way To 


“ This is the price of Liberty, 

‘ Eternal vigilance and care;’ 

Sustain tlie star flag of the free, 

Our Union—represented there. 

No traitor shall, with recreant hand, 
Remove it from its place on high— 
The symbol of our native land, 

Which might the world in arms defy!” 


all were fillM with joy to meet, For straying, awl Maying, For straying, ami Maying A-mid the 
thro'the winding paths they went, Still straying, and Maying, Still straying,.and Maying A-mid the 
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guileless heart, in hours of ease, While straying.and Maying, While straying, and Maying A-mid the ear - ly blooming flow'rs, A-mid the ear - ly blooming flow’rs. 


meet a-gain some otli-er day, For straying, and Maying, For straying, and Maying A-mid the ear - ly blooming flow’rs, A-mid the ear - ly blooming flow’rs 


Richmond — The “ Situation.” 

The city of Richmond by the last census, had a 
population of thirty-eight thousand souls, but the 
great influx of civil and military official refugees 
from the other parts of the State has probably raised 
it, of late, to a much higher figure. It is situated at 
the head of tide water, at the lower falls of James 
river, one hundred and fifty miles from its mouth. 
The city occupies a most picturesque situation, 
being built on Richmond and Shockoe hills, which 
are separated by Shockoe creek and surrounded by 
beautiful scenery. It is regularly laid out and well 
built, the streets, which are lighted with gas, cross¬ 
ing each other at light angles. On Shockoe hill are 
the Slate Capitol and other public buildings. The 
Capitol is an imposing edifice, and contains in its 
central hall Houdon's celebrated statue of Washing¬ 
ton. On the east side of the square is the Govern¬ 
or’s mansion, uovv occupied by the drunkard and 
traitor Letcher. Jeff. Davis resides in a private 
mansion, which was purchased for him by the rebel 
Government. The city has many tine public build¬ 
ings, six banks, thirteen newspapers, and twenty- 
three churches. In one of the three Presbyterian 
churches Jeff. Davis worships. 

The falls of James river afford immense water 
and there are very extensive factories. 


THE RISING SUN 
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The world with light a 
All na - ture now re 


1. Arrayed in robes of morn - ing, Ilis dai - ly course to 

2. With grateful hearts and voi - ces We hail thy kind - ly 


sun. 

praise 
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[From Asaph, a collection of Sacred and Secular Music, by Lowell and William Mason.] 


divisions through many a grown wood, passed many 
old-fashioned homesteads and numerous negro 
cabins. Many traces of the rebels' hasty flight from 
Williamsburg met us on the road, viz: tents hastily 
abandoned, broken trunks, carpet bags, muskets, 
dead horses, etc., etc. We marched all day until 6 
P. M., when we bivouacked in an open field, having 
made the distance of seventeen miles. On Saturday 
the weather was again very hot. Gen, McClellan, 
with his whole stall', passed our bivouac at early 
morning, riding ahead with a body of cavalry. We 
soon followed. The march was very fatiguing, the 
roads being very dusty. Still, we halted very often, 
and all kinds of reports, such as “skirmishing going 
on at the Chickahominy,” etc., etc., readied us, and 
at 2 P. M. we halted and bivouacked five miles on 
the left of WeRt, Point. At night, as tar at the eye 
could reach, camp tires were visible. It being moon¬ 
light, it was one of the grandest sights imaginable— 
the soldiers all singing patriotic songs around their 
tires. Now and then reports of victories on our 
right or left would come in, and the air resounded 
with thousands and thousands ol patriotic hurrahs. 
Sunday was kept as a day of rest, and much did the 
men need and deserve it. The excitement on Mon¬ 
day night, when news reached us that Norfolk had 
been taken and the Merrimac blown up, i3 inde¬ 
scribable. Though tattoo had sounded, the bands 
in the several regiments gave 11 s some patriotic airs, 
and it was near midnight before the thousands of 
loyal hearts retired to needed vest. 

On the 14th inst., the correspondent of the N. Y. 
Uoirmerei.nl Advertiser, writing from “ Dr. Macon’s 
Farm, near the Pamunkey river,” remarks:—This 
place is exactly twenty-one miles from Richmond, 
and was last night occupied by the retreating rebels. 
Their pickets are this evening within two miles of 
us, but constantly falling back before our advance. 
It was expected from the nature of the ground, 
which commands the road lor some distance, that 
there would be a spirited skirmish here before we 
obtained possession, but nothing of the kind occur¬ 
red, and our boys are beginning to despair of the 
rebels making auy stand in Virginia. Nothing has 
occurred to-day at this point of the advance. Since 
last Friday the enemy has been kept in sight, and 
to-day has been no exception to the rule. Wo are 
camped in good quarters on a fine old farm of 1,800 
acres, where every care has been taken to preserve 
the property of the owner, who has not left hiR place 
like the majority of the residents on our line of 
march. 

Experience of the Soldters. — None of the 
men lying around us have slept in a house for the 
last two months. Their fare is rough, but they grow 
hardy if not fat under it, and now all look forward 
to their speedy arrival in Richmond, where they 
expect to enjoy at least one day’s rest after the 
heavy marches of the past week. But much of their 
labor lies before them. 

The Roads. — Since leaving Williamsburg the 
roads have been havd and dry under a hot sun—in 
excellent condition—and the wagons could advance 
with comparative ease, but the rain of to-day, which 
threatens to continue throughout the night, also 
promises to reduce the roads to the original condi¬ 
tion of all Virginia roads—a stiff clay, which will let 
a wagon wheel down for a foot or more, arid when 
once down wilt slick to it. Still, even in such 
weather, the army is not idle; every day it presses 
the enemy more and more “ to the wall.” 

We have been 


Both forts are built of brick. The guns of Fort 
Jackson are 25 feet above the level of the river, and 
those of fit. Philip 19 feet. The guns of the outer 
batteries of both forts are 14 feet above the river. 
When the rebels took possession of these forts there 
were only 26 guns mounted, none of which were of 
larger caliber than 3'2-pounders. All the carriages 
were poor. The plans for completing these forts 
wore stolen from the Custom House at New Orleans 
just after the rebellion broke out, and the works were 
finished in accordance with the original intention. 
From center to center of the forts the distance is 
three-quarters of a mile, and the river between them 
half a mile in width. 

John IC. Duncan, who commanded these strong¬ 
holds, was born in Pennsylvania, and appointed to 
the Military Academy at West Point, from Ohio, 
lie graduated in 1849, fourth in his class. He was 
appointed to the artillery corps and stationed at 
Eastport, Me., afterwards in Texas. He received 
Lis commission, and accepted a position as Chief of 
Artillery in Wall - liberating army in Northern 
Mexico. Afterwards he became connected with 
Major-General G. W. Smith, of the rebel army, 
ex-Street Commissioner of New York, and Brig.- 
General Mansfield Lovell, also rebel, in Quitman's 
lillibustoring expedition. Next he became Smith’s 
clerk during Ins superintendence of the Marine Hos¬ 
pital at New Orleans, and when Smith vacated the 
office he succeeded him. In 1858, when New 
Orleans attempted to reform her municipal affairs 
by establishing a Vigilance Committee, Duncan was 
chosen loader of the organization. Subsequently he 
was appointed State Engineer of Louisiana, and he 
held this position up to the time when he accepted 
his General’s commission. 


most interested in the subjeet matter. To 


in time to assist McClellan, should the emergency 
require it. But it is only just that it should be 
borne in mind that Gen. McClellan no longer has 
such control ot these several detachments as will 
enable him to secure their unity of action. Each is 
an independent corps, responsible directly to the 
War Department, and acting under the orders of the 
Secretary. With what has been done upon this 
Peninsula, and what is yet to come, Gen. McClellan 
is to be accredited, but beyond that. not. A little 
consideration will show that his situation is even 
now one tasking the best efforts of generalship. He 
needs to be cautious and wary, and the country 
should be prepared to await his movements—coun¬ 
selling no haste, giving expression to no unthinking 
clamors orimpalience. Results may follow speedily; 
they may be delayed. Let us be prepared for 
either. The campaign in Virginia draws near its 
close. For months it was for the defence of our own 
Capital; now it is for the possession of that of the 
rebels. Here is progress; let it prophesy for the 
future. 

Thy Confederates are reported to have been ac¬ 
tively engaged strengthening their defences infront 
of Richmond for some weeks past, commencing the 
work ten days or a fortnight before evacuating 
Yorktown. Their fortifications extend from within 
half a mile of Richmond to a point on the Chioka- 
homiuy, fifteen miles from the city. The land in 
that vicinity is undulating, except about the river, 
where it is low and boggy, compelling the use of 
bridges of considerable length to cross the stream, 
which is 110 size in itself. It is believed that politi¬ 
cal considerations will induce them to oppose to the 
lastour entry into Richmond, though a point further 
away from the water courses would give them a 
much stronger position, when they would have no¬ 
thing to fear from our gunboats. The destruction of 
the Merrimac and our possession of James river will 
not lessen their dread of these, and for this reason 
some are inclined to believe that they will evacuate 
Virginia. But such a course would in itself be 
equivalent to a defeat. 


the people of these States, now, I earnestly appeal. 
I do not argue. I beseech you to make the argu¬ 
ments (or roumslves. You cannot., if you would, 
be blind to the signs of the times. 1 beg of you a 
calm and enlarged consideration of them, ranging, 
if it may be, far above partisan and personal poli¬ 
tics. This proposal makes common cause for a com¬ 
mon object, casting no reproaches upon any. It 
acts o6t the Pharisee. The change it contemplates 
would come gently as tho dews of Beaven, not rend¬ 
ing or wrecking anything. Will you not embrace 
it. 1 . So much good nas not been done by one effort 
in all past time, as. in the Providence of God, it is 
now your high privilege to do. May the vast luture 
not have to lament that you have neglected it. 

In witness whereof. 1 have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United Slates to lie 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 19th day of 
May. in the year of our Lord OUe thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two, and of the independence of 
the United States the eighty-sixth. 

By the President, ‘ ' Abraham Lincoln. 

Wm. II. Seward, Sec. of State, 


power, 

including four cotton and about fifty tobacco facto¬ 
ries, flour mills, rolling mills, forges, furnaces, 
machine shops, Ac., the latter of which, and particu¬ 
larly the Tredegar Iron Works, have been of im¬ 
mense service to the rebels in turning out ordnance 
and material of war. The annual exports of Rich¬ 
mond before the rebellion, reached to near $7,000,- 
000, and its imports three-quarters of a million; but 
since it had the honor of being tho rebel capital, its 
foreign commerce has been extinguished. Vessels 
or gunboats drawing ton feet cun ascend to within a 
mile of the city, at a place called Rockets, from 
which the rebel capital could lie conveniently 
shelled. Vessels of fifteen feet draught can ascend 
to Warwick, three miles below. A canal has been 
built around the falls, and above them there is navi¬ 
gation for over two hundred miles. The James 
river and Kanawha canal, intended to extend to 
Covington, is completed for 200 miles. 

Richmond has very extensive railroad communi¬ 
cations, being the terminus ol five roads, running to 
Fredericksburg and the Potomac, (uow in our 
hands,) to West Point and the York river, (in our 
hands.) to Petersburg!) and Norfolk, (partly in our 
hands.) to Dansvilie, Va,, to Jackson’s river, by the 
Central Railroad, and from these, the connections 
lead all through the Southern States. Opposite the 
city are tliu two towns of Spring Hill and Man¬ 
chester. 

Richmond was founded in 1742. became the Capi¬ 
tal of the State ot Virginia in 1779, and in June, 
1861, it was made the seat of Government for the 
“ Confederate States of America,” whose Congress 
assembled there on July 20. Its history since then 
is only too familiar to the country. Around the city 
are various hills extending a great distance, on the 
most important of which fortifications were erected 
last summer, in the days of “ On to Richmond” cry. 
What, fate may now await the city depends upon 
Jeff. Davis and his army. 

Having thus given a description of the rebel capi¬ 
tal, it may be well to view the field, and each can 
then estimate the probabilities of success on our 
part, and appreciate the difficulties under which 
Maj.-Gen. McClellan must necessarily labor. Mr. 
Raymond, of the N. Y. Times , writing from the 
Federal Camp, says: 

“At a moderate estimate, the Confederates had at 
Yorktown eighty or ninety thousand men. These 
have retreated beyond the Chiokahominy; and, so 
far as can be ascertained, are now occupying the 
region lying between that river and the James, 
ready to concentrate upon Richmond, where is a 
reserve of some 10,000 men, to increase their three 
to about 100,000. To these are now to be added the 
15,000 falling laiok from Norfolk; Jackson is cred¬ 
ited with ten or fifteen thousand; 20,000 have been 
in the neighborhood of Gordonsville, under Gus- 
tavus W. Smith, and Holmes and Whiling are re¬ 
ported on the Rappahannock with 40,000 more. A 
portion of these forces may be already with the 
army from Yorktown, and I hear of Gen. Whiting 
having been in the engagement at Williamsburg.— 
But it is probable that the rebels have upward of 
175,000 men now in Virginia; so located, that with 
their control of the railroads, they can concentrate 
them in less than a day upon Richmond. 

To oppose this force, we have McClellan’s army, 
now moving toward Richmond, on a line parallel 
with the Chickahominy, on the north of that stream 
— the rebels being opposite him, on the south. 
Then we have McDowell at or near Fredericksburg, 
sixty miles to the northward; Banks at Staunton, 
one hundred and ten miles to tho north-west; and 
Burnside moving up from Suffolk, seventy or eighty 
miles to the south-east. Before each of these 
detached commands the rebels have forces holding 
them in check, and ready to withdraw at the proper 
moment upon Richmond to meet McClellan — de¬ 
stroying as they go the railroads and bridges behind 
them, and leaving the three other Generals to make 
such progress as they can toward a junction with the 
tnaiu army here. 

As Mr. Stanton assumes the direction of military 
movements, he cau doubtless tell what arrange¬ 
ments have been made lor bringing these forces on 


The Principal Barite* of the War. 

The official reports from Pea Ridge and Pitts¬ 
burg Landing enable us to show the Federal losses 
of killed and wounded in all the principal battles 
since the commencement of the war, as follows: 

Killed. Wounded. Total. 

Bull Hun. July 21. 4S‘2 1,011 1,411.3 

Springfield, August 10 263 721 984 

Ball's Bluff October 21.. . .. 

Somerset, January 10 . 39 208 247 

Roanoke Island, February 8. 50 222 272 

Fort Donclson, Fchnmrvl6_...1,000 500 1,500 

Valverda, N. M , bM.ruary 21. 02 140 202 

"Tea Ridge, Mart'll 8 . 203 972 1,175 

Hampton Roads, MarClrO. 285 50 335 

Newbrm, March 14 _ 91 466 557 

Winchester. March 23 . .. 100 300 400 

Pittsburg Landing, April 6-7_1,735 7,882 8.617 

Of those wounded at Pittsburg, it is stated that 
300 have since died, and the entire loss by this last 
battle is put down at 13,763, including the missing. 

As these figures represent only a portion of tho 
whole number on the Federal side who have fallen 
in this war. to say nothing of tho thousands who 
have died from exposure and disease, and as the 
mortality in the rebel army no doubt more than 
doubles this aggregate, (though they have not had so 
many soldiers in the field,) some imperfect data are 
at hand whereby to compute the terrible destruction 
of life among the citizens of the United States; but 
nothing upon which to calculate the stupendous 
guilt of those who were instrumental in bringing on 
the country this great calamity. That is left for 
posterity to determine. 

•Including the missing, 1,351. 


Geu. McClellan's Advance—Further Particular*. 

Wk. gather from various sources the following 
interesting details of the advance of our army under 
Maj.-Gen. McClellan: 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Express, writing 
from the “ Bivouac of the 55th N. Y. Regiment, near 
West Point. Va., May 12th,” says, although the tele¬ 
graph has given the chief particulars of the battle 
at Williamsburg, there are some incidents connected 
with it which, though of miuor importance, will 
greatly interest the friends ot those New York boys 
who heroically foil on the field of battle. As stated 
in my previous letter, the march made by our troops 
antecedent to tho battle was one of the most trying 
of the war. The rations of the men had also given 
out, and it was too much even for horse flesh, to 
bring up the food in time tor the advancing columns 
to refresh themselves before they went under fire. 
Hence, no doubt, the disadvantages under which 
Hooker’s division labored, who engaged the enemy 
from an early hour of the day until 2 F. M., when 
they were repulsed, though every man, fighting as 
he did against superior numbers, covered himself 
with glory. Gen, Peck's Brigade then came up and 
were, during more than two hours, subjected to the 
most galling fire, yet holding their ground against 
overwhelming numbers, they succeeded in steming 
the tide of the battle until the heavy re-enforcemeuts 
under Gen. McClellan coining up, a most brilliant 
victory was achieved by onr combined forces. 

When on the early morning of Tuesday we occu¬ 
pied the fields of Williamsburg, a scene presented 
itself which no one engaged in the bat tle of the day 
before can ever forget. We naturally expected to 
find the field strewn with rebel dead. This was no 
surprise to us, but, though we had heard of the 
atrocities committed by our foe upon our wounded, 
very few of us, indeed, ever placed full reliance in 
these accounts until on that Tuesday morning wo 
saw with our own eyes how true, alas! these ac¬ 
counts have been. I know at the battle ol Williams¬ 
burg the rebels in the evening broke the necks of 
two Union soldiers, who bad been wounded during 
the day. They twisted the leg off' another man, who 
had it broken already in battle. Some of our Union 
wounded we eventually saw bayoneted to a fence. 
How desperate must be the.cause which inspires its 
defenders with such diabolical passions? History 
will record, however, the most agreeable contrast of 
the manner in which their wounded are treated by 
our army. When on Tuesday last we visited their 
wounded, no distinction could bo noticed in the 
manner of their treatment and that of our own men. 

On Friday, the 9th inst., at daybreak, the “on¬ 
ward” march to Richmond began. The day was 
warm and beautiful. We left Williamsburg at about 
7 A. M., Smith’s division leading the advance, ours 
(Couch’s) following. We continued to march by 


The President on Gen. Hunter’s Order. 

Pr will be seen by the following document that 
President Lincoln repudiates the order said to have 
been issued by Major-General Hunter, commanding 
the Department of the South: 

By the President of the United States. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, There appears in the public prints 
what purports to be a Proclamation of Major- 
General Hunter, in the words and figures fol¬ 
lowing: 

Headquarters Department or tqe Sooth, J 
Hilton Head, 3. C., May 9, 1862. J 

General Order No. 11. —The three States of Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, comprising the Military Depart¬ 
ment of the South, having deliberately declared themselves 
no longer under the protection ot'the United States of America, 
and having taken up arnu against the United States, it. becomes 
a military necessity to declare them under martial law This 
was accordingly (lone, on the 2otli day of April, 1862. Slavery 
and martial law, in a free country, are altogether incoropati 
hie. The persons in these States—Georgia Florida, and South 
Carolina — heretofore held as Slaves, are, therefore, declared 
forever free. David Hunter, 

Major-General Commanding. 

E. \V. Smith, Acting Ass't Adj't-Geueral. 

And whereas, The same Is producing some 
excitement and misunderstanding, therefore I, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
proclaim and declare that the Government of the 
United States had no knowledge or belief of an 
intention, on the part of Gen. Hunter, to issue such 
a proclamation; nur has it yet auy autlieutie inform¬ 
ation that the document is genuine; and, further, 
that neither General Hunter, nor any other com¬ 
mander, or person, has been authorized by the Gov¬ 
ernment ot the United States to make proclamation 
declaring the slaves of any State free, and that the. 
supposed proclamation now in question, whether 
genuine or false, is altogether void, so far as respects 
such declaration. I further make known, that 
whether it be competent for me, as eommander-in- 
chief of tho army and navy, to declare the slaves of 
any State or States free, and whether at any time, 
or iu any ease, it shall have become a necessity, 
indispensable to the maintenance of the Govern¬ 
ment, to exercise such supposed power, are ques¬ 
tions which, under my responsibility, 1 reserve to 
myself, and which 1 cannot feel justified in leaving 
to tho decision of commanders in the field. These 
are totally different miestious from those of police 
regulations iu armies in camps. 

On the 6th day of March last, by a special mes¬ 
sage, i recommended to Congress the adoption of a 
joint-resolution, to be substantially as follows: 

“ Unsolved, That tin- United States might to co-operate with 
any Slate which may adopt a gradual abolishment ol' Slavery, 
giving to such State an earnest expression to compensate it tor 
its inconveniences, public and private, produced by such 
change of system.” 

The resolution, in the language above quoted, was 
adopted by a large majority in both branches of 
Congress, and now stands an authentic, definite, and 
solemn proposal of the nation, to the States and 


Description of tho Forts at New Orleans. 

Fort Jackson, which is by far the stronger 
work, is a regular pentagonal bastioned fortification, 
having two fronts bearing on the river, and three on 
the land side. The land fronts have each a glacis 
aud covered way, and the channel is commanded 
by a battery of twenty-five guns. A wet ditch, from 
forty to seventy feet wide, surrounds the main work 
ou the river, aud a similar ditch, one hundred and 
fifty feet wide, the land fronts. There is also a wet 
ditch, six feet deep, and thirty feet wide, around the 
channel-bearing fronts, having each eight casement 
guns, which are the. only casemated ones in the 
work. The ditches are defended by 24-pounder 
howitzers at either flank. The parapet is carried 
across the gorge of the bastion, so that there is no 
flank parapet defense. The bastions are only 
arranged for musketry lire from the walls. The 
main work of the lower batter)' mounts, in the 
aggregate, oue hundred and twenty-five guns, of 
which one hundred bear on the channel. There 
was a one-story brick citadel within the fort, having 
two tiers of loop-holes for musketry defense, the 
walls of which are five feet thick. The entrance to 
the work is by a wooden bridge ou the west side, 
connected with a draw’ bridge ten feet wide. 

Fort St. Philip consists of a main work and two 
attached batteries, which bear respectively up and 
down the river. The principal work is irregular in 
form, having seventeen faces, it is surrounded by 
a wet ditch six feet deep, and from twenty to thirty 
feet wide. At the foot of the glacis is a ditch from 
seventy to one hundred and forty feet wide. There 
is a glacis aud covered w'ay entirely around the 
fori. Outside of the principal ditch is another, 
which was dug to furnish earth for the levee, and 
this is twenty feet wide and four feet deep. Fort 
St. Philip mounts one hundred guns, of which 
seventy-five bear on the channel. All the guns are 
mounted en barbette. The scarp works have been 
strengthened by relief arches, which are pierced 
with loop-holes for musketry. 


The Position 
detained here for the past two days by a pou ring rain, 
w'hich has made all army movements extremely dif¬ 
ficult, and this morning tho roads are so terribly cut 
up that it seems almost impossible to advance, but 
with a bright sunshine we are iu hopes that we will 
soon be on the move. 

Our position is on oue of the most beautiful 
estates in tho neighborhood; the house is placed on 
a gentle hill side, commanding a flue view of a roll¬ 
ing country. Looking from the lawn to the north¬ 
east, the prospect is eminently pleasing. About a 
mile away is the Pamunkey river, of which glimpses 
through the trees here aud there add greatly to the 
beauty of the view. The country lying between is 
well wooded, but here and there lie fields of wheat 
and clover just becoming green. To the right of 
the house Is a fine garden with roses in lull bloom, 
honeysuckles creeping over the cedars, and a great 
profusion of early flowers. It is a charming spot, 
undisturbed by the troops, for sentinels are placed 
all along the fence and at the gate. Not a rose has 
been plucked, not a vine is broken, and when walk¬ 
ing in it this morning just after sunrise, with the 










M b. John P. Mon bob, the Mayor of Now Orleans, 
the Boston Transcript learns, was formerly engaged 
in the clothing trade in Now York, and afterwards 
conducted the same bnsines in New Orleans. About 
two years since he wa? suspected of sympathy with 
the North, and at that time published a card indig¬ 
nantly repudiating the charge. 

The Rebels Finding out the Truth.—-A n 
editorial in the Richmond Examiner of the 23d ult. 
denounces the rebel Secretary of War for deceiving 
the Southern people by asserting that a great victory 
was gained over the National forces in the two days’ 
fight at Pittsburg Landing. The editor states that 
all the evidence collected on the subject goes to 
show that the Confederates were badly defeated , and 
as an evidence of the fact, he quotes Beauregard’s 
own letter to Gcd. Grant, the day after the battle, 
asking the latter, who was in possession of the field, 
for permission to bury his (Beauregard’s) dead. 

EcuPsrjiG Old Hickory.— One of the rebel 
Tennessee papers thinks that General Lovell had 
an opportunity to ** eelipse Old Hickory ” at New 
Orleans. Bo be had; and he did it. Only Lovell 
was the dark body and Jackson the light one. The 
compliment was extremely ambiguous. 

Terrific Bombardment.— A letter trom an offi¬ 
cer in Fort Jackson, in the New Orleans Bulletin, 
states the Federal fleet, in its attack upon that, fort, 
averaged one shell every twelve seconds, or Jive a 
minute , for nearly seventy hours. 

Mustn't Talk Saucy.— Gen. Burnside recently 
issued (he following Order to the people of North 
Carolina: 

‘‘Whoever, after the issue of this order, shall, 
within the limits to which the Union arms may 
extend in thiF Department, utter one word against 
the Government of the United States, will be at 
once arrested and closely confined. It must be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that this Department is under 
martial law, and treason, expressed or implied, will 
meet with speedy punishment.” 

It is a fact that there is a pretty fair supply of 
United States Treasury Notes in this city. It is a 
fact that they are sold and greedily bought up at 
fifty cents on the dollar, and it is also a fact that a 
certain class of traitorous individuals are exceed¬ 
ingly anxious to enter largely into the trade. Now 
these are significant facts; and the first question that 
occurs is, w-nere do these notes come from, and why 
are the shavers so eager to enter into the trade? — 
Biehmond Enquirer. 

Repulse of Gen. Banks. 

Judging from the action of President Lincoln 
in taking possession of the railroads of the United 
States for military purposes, (see Washington in¬ 
telligence,) and the proclamation of Gov. Curtin, 
of Pennsylvania, in ordering the militia of that 
State to report in Washington immediately, we have 
met with some serious disaster. What that is, wo 
arc unable to conjecture at the present writing, 
Monday A. M. We give such particulars as have 
reached us relative to the repulse of Major-General 
Banks: 

StsaSfcrg, Virginia, May 34. 

To lion. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War:— Col. 
Kenly’s command of infantry and cavalry lias been 
driven from Front ltoyal, with considerable loss in 
killed and wounded and prisoners The enemy'F 
force is estimated at 5.000 10 6,000, and is reported 
as falling back on Front Royal. He probably 
occupied the place this morning. 

N. P, Banks, Major-General. 

Kenly's force consisted of the 1st Maryland regi¬ 
ment and a squadron of cavalry. While the fight 
was progressing; some New York cavalry came to 
their assistance. The fight commenced at twelve 
o’clock, and continued till night, when the infantry 
succeeded in surrounding them. The first fight 
and repulse took place east of the Shenandoah, and 
finding the force too great, Kenly retreated to the 
west side, destroying the principal bridge. He 
made another stand on the west side of the river, 
and mowed the rebels down with sbeil and grape. 
They fired, in all, nearly two hundred rounds. 
Kenly received a musket shot in the neck during 
the first attack, but continued on horseback until 
the close of the day, when he was placed in an 
ambulance perfectly exhausted. The last, tight 
took place about four miles this side of Front Royal, 
his effort being to fall back in order, expecting 
re-enforcements momentarily from Gen. Banks. 

A member of Knapp's battery who escaped, says 
the Maryland regiment fought with indomitable 
bravery, and that Col. Kenly led them on frequently 
to bayonet charges. He also says that on the third 
approach, Ashby displayed a white flag until within 
pistol range, when Col. Kenly ordered his men to 
cease firing. The white flag was then thrown down, 
and the enemy rushed on our troops, cutting and 
slashing, and refusing all quarter. Lieut. Pusbave 
and Major Miller are both reported wounded and 
prisoners. 

IIkadqcakters. Marti vs kurgu, May 25, 2.40 P. M. 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton: —The rebels attacked us 
this A. M. at daybreak, in great force. Their force 
was estimated at 15,000, consisting of Ewel's and 
Jaekson’s divisions. The tire of the pickets began 
with the light, and was followed bv artillery until 
the lines were under tire on both'sides. The left 
wing stood (irmly, holding its ground well, and the 
right did the same for a time, until two regiments 
broke liue and fell back. We were ordered to 
withdraw, and the troops passed through the town 
iu considerable confusion. They were quickly re¬ 
enforced on the other side, and continued their 
march to Martinsburgh, where they arrived at 2 
P. M..—a distance of twelve miles. "Our trains are 
in advance, and will cross the river in safety. Our 
entire force engaged was less than 4.000. consisting 
of Gordon's and Donnelly’s brigades, with two regi¬ 
ments of cavalry under Gen. Hatch and two batter¬ 
ies of artillery.' Our loss was considerable, as was 
that of the enemy, but cannot now be slated. We 
were re-enforced by the loth Maine, which ditl good 
service, and a regiment of cavalry 

N. P, Banks, Major-General. 

Headquarters, beyond MAKTiNsnuROH ,} 
May 25, 5.46 1>. M. '5 

A prisoner captured this P. M., says the rebel 
force in our rear is to be strengthened—that their 
purpose is to enter Maryland at two points, Har¬ 
pers Ferry and Williamsport lie confirms all we 
have heard in regard to the rebel force. We all 
passed the Potomac safe—men, trains and all. 1 
think of making a march of thirty-live miles. 

N. F. Banks. Major-General 

Dispatches received by the War Department, 
state that Gen. Banks has fallen back on Harper’s 
Ferry. The enemy are reported to be in large 
force, and many reports state that the rebel force 
has left Richmond and moved north to take the 
offensive. Our troops are being rapidly re-enforced. 
Rumor says that Gen. Jackson is advancing to the 
support of Ewell and Johnston, and there are also 
statements that there is still another force behind 
him. Prompt measures have been taken to meet 
the emergency, it truly reported. 

The following was received at the War Depart¬ 
ment at 11 P. M. on the day of date: 

William sport, Md., May 26, 4 P. M. 

To the President:—l have the honor to report the 
safe arrival of my command at this place last even¬ 
ing at 10 o’clock, and the passage of the fifth corps 
across the river to-day with comparatively little 
loss. The loss of men in killed, wounded and miss¬ 
ing in the different combats in w'hich my command 


has participated since my march from Btrasbnrgh 
on the morning of the 24tb, I am unable now to 
report, but have great satisfaction in being able to 
represent, that, although serious, it is much less than 
might have been anticipated, considering the very 
grout di-parity of forces engaged and the long 
matured plans of the enemy, which aimed at noth¬ 
ing less than the entire capture of our force. Details 
will be forwarded as soon as possible. 

My command encountered the enemy in constant 
succession of attacks and well contested engage¬ 
ments at Strasburg, Middleton and Newton, and a 
point along between those places, and at Winches¬ 
ter. The force of the enemy was estimated at. from 
15,000 to 20,000 men, w ith very strong artillery and 
cavalry supports. My own force esnaisted of two 
brigades—less than 4,000 strong, nil told—1,500 cav¬ 
alry. 10 Parrott guns and C smooth bores. 

The substantial preservation of the entire supply 
is a source of gratification. It numbered about 300 
wagons. On a forced march of 53 miles, 38 of which 
were performed in one dav—siihject to constant 
attack, in front, rear and (link, according to its 
position, by the enemy in full force— in the panics 
of teamsters, and mischances of river passage of 
more than 300 yards, with slender preparations for 
ford and feiry—I lost not many more than 30 
wagons. A full statement of this loss will be for¬ 
warded forthwith. 

Our troops are in good spirits and occupy both 
sides of the river. N. P. Banks, 

Major-General Commanding. 


by the explosion of a shell. Gen. Stoneman sent 
two squadrons of the 8th Illinois cavalry, under 
Mftj. Clendenin, three miles further up the river 
and caused to be destroyed the bridge of the Rich! 
raond and Fredericksburg railroad. Mechairicsrllle 
which is now occupied by our troops, iafivo miles 
f rom Richmond. Gen. McClellan and staff visited 
the newly acquired section of country this afternoon. 

Headquarters, Buhdat, May 25th. — General 
Negly’s brigade is now encamped five miles beyond 
Bottom's Bridge. To obtain this position they were 
forced to engage the re’el Gen. Stuart, with his 
brigade, composed of infantry, one of cavalry and 
two batteries of artillery. Our loss was two killed 
and six wounded. The officers engaged suppose 
the rebel loss to be between 50 and 60 killed. A 
number of their dead were left on the field. 

There is nothing of interest from the vicinity of 
Richmond to-day. Contrabands who come in say 
the inhabitants of Richmond are leaving as fast as 
they can for Dansville. All those capable of bear¬ 
ing arms are compelled to remain. Very few sol¬ 
diers are in the city, all being in their camps. 


wagons jolted. To miss the track either way was to 
get into deep water; but the stream was at length 
forded. 

General Schenck pushed on, and when beyond 
Franklin, while about selecting a camping ground, 
he received a dispatch from Gen. Milroy, informing 
us that the enemy, some 14.000 strong, had made 
their appearance in his immediate neighborhood, 
and would undoubtedly attack at daylight next 
morniug. This was received at 3 o’cluck, and at a 
place some 22 miles from McDowell. Gen. Schenck 
ordered on some 1,500 men, with the cavalry, and 
DeBeck’s artillery, determined to reach McDowell, 
to lake part in the fight, if lie could not relieve 
Milroy. 

There is something very impressive in a night 
march. The solemn tramp of the silent men, made 
musical by the regular click of the canteen, as it 
strikes against the bayonet; the ugly, obstinate rat¬ 
tling of the artillery, as it jolts along, as if conscious 
of its power, and scorning to be quiet: the dim out¬ 
lines of hills on either side, between which the 
masses move on; all go to make up a scene one 
does not readily forget. Hours wore on, without 
Interruption, other than short rests on the roadside, 
or the dashing by of staff officers, carrying com¬ 
mands or encouraging the men. These last were in 
light marching order. The heavy knapsacks bad 
been laid aside, and the good follows stepped regu¬ 
larly along as if fatigue were impossible. At day¬ 
light they were within ten miles of McDowell, and 
by ten A. M. entered the town. As our troops 
emerged from the gorge upon the plain of the town, 
the long line of the rebels was seen filing down the 
road of the mountains opposite. The scene was 
exhilarating. The little army, expecting to be over¬ 
whelmed by superior numbers, had watched out the 
long hours in weary anxiety, and now, when the 
dear old flag appeared, cheer after cheer went up 
the mountains, to which our men responded heartily 
while falling to the right and left, as the artillery 
rattled in on double quick to the strains of the Star 
Spangled Banner from the band. This, was not with¬ 
out effect. The rebel army checked its march, 
taking possession of the mountain brow, where it 
looked impudently down upon its proposed victims. 

Gcnerafl Schenck and Milroy agreed that, with 
their small army and entire lack of forage, McDowell 
was not tenable. How to get out in the face of a 
superior force was the question to solve. They 
determined upon a bold move, and that was, instead 
of waiting to be attacked, to march out and assail 
the enemy. Alter fighting long and hard as they 


flowers fresh from yesterday’s rain, and humming 
birds hovering around the honeysuckles, it was hard 
to realise that an army was bivouacked within easy 
call and that the pickets of an enemy were but two 
miles away. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post 
dates “Twenty miles from Richmond, May 17th,” 
and says:—My quarters last night were with Gen. 
Stoneman, Chief of Cavalry, at Prospect Hill, near 
the point where the railroad crosses Black Creek, 
and three miles from the crossing of (he Pamunkey 
river. Gen. Stoneman has occupied the advance 
position since the departure from Yorktown. The 
country from this place to the Chickahominy has been 
cleared of the rebels, and in fear of our pursuit they 
have burned the bridges and retired to parts un¬ 
known. We have not yet followed them to their 
boasted line on the Chickahominy. 

Yesterday Gen. Stoneman, accompanied by some 
com panics of cavalry, made a recounoissance toward 
the river at a point between the railroad line and 
nearly to Bottom's Bridge, finding the enemy’s guns 
in position and some infantry to support them. Ho 
afterward proceeded in force to take the battery, but 
the enemy hastily retreated after throwing a few 
shells. 

Fifteen miles to Richmond. — A reconuois- 
sance was made to-day five miles further towards 
Richmond, leaving but fifteen miles of woodland 
and stream between our forces and the rebel capital. 
It is probable that the army will immediately break 
camp and follow. 

Confidence Restored.— The white population 
in the vicinity of New Kent Court House are regain¬ 
ing confidence and returning to their homes, finding 
that peaceable citizens are secure in the presence Of 
our forces. Many of them converse freely upon the 
war, but express the hope that “Confederate notes 
will never be below fifty per cent, discount”—from 
which remark it is to be inferred tbut their seces¬ 
sionist proclivities are not yet eradicated. In fact, 
peace is expected as soon as we occupy Richmond. 

The farmers are making preparations to plant and 
sow the same as ever, and it will be highly neces¬ 
sary, for the country is drained of everything eat¬ 
able, or that will feed horse flesh. Not a pig, cow, 
horse, mule, or sheep, or poultry of any kind, has 
been saved from the ravages of the Confederate gov¬ 
ernment and their army. 

Prices. — The stories of high prices are in some 
instances not applicable to this country, but in 
others they are applicable in the extreme. Salt is 
sixty dollars per sack, and no Confederate notes are 
taken in payment. Groceries of all kinds are ex¬ 
tremely high; boots are twenty-five and fifty dollars 
per pair, and few are to be had. Corn and wheat, 
however, are no higher than in New York. Bnoon 
is from forty to fifty cents per pound. 

Sentiments ok the Planters. — There is a 
growing feeling of security among the planters as 
they become acquainted with our army, and but for 
the petty depredations of a few lawless soldiers a 
very favorable impression of the Northern people 
would be left upon the minds of those who have 
been taught to hate them. A member of the Vir¬ 
ginia Legislature, E. T. Lacy, who lives here, tells 
me that the Legislature will have no members from 
the counties north of Richmond, and that a quorum 
will hardly be present from other parts of the State. 
He thinks that Virginia is virtually gone, and be¬ 
lieves that the Confederate Government have re¬ 
moved everything from Richmond, and intend to 
give up the city without tiring a gun; and that the 
only defence the rebel army is making now is to en¬ 
able it to get safely across, the river, and not let ns 
press too closely upon its retreat. 

The people are loud and bitter in their curses of 
the rebel loaders, and of South Carolina and Massa¬ 
chusetts. “If,” said Mr. Lacy, “we could push 
South Carolina and Massachusetts out to sea, and 
let the hot-heads eat one another up, it would he a 
blessing to the country.” The New England sol¬ 
diers are not at all liked in Virginia; they fight 
too well. 

The Country.— The country along the Pamun¬ 
key is fertile, and has fine mansions, but in the 
interior, through the entire peninsula, the land 
wears a desolate and unfruitful aspect. Ten miles 
below, near the Chickahominy, I saw a free negro 
colony, containing a population of about three hun¬ 
dred persons. The only rebels seen in the vicinity 
yesterday were straggling soldiers, deserters and 
others, to the number of about one hundred, who 
had hidden, and were waiting the approach of our 
army. They report that there is no rebel army this 
side of the Chickahominy, excepting al'cw companies 
of cavalry, who are staying behind to pick up strag¬ 
glers and watch our advance. 

Bottom's Bridge. — Bottom’s Bridge is fifteen 
miles from New Kent and the same distance from 
Richmond. The bridge has been destroyed, to¬ 
gether with one below and two above that point. 
The stream, however, can be forded, except at high 
water, hut the country is low and swampy, both be¬ 
low and above, and oilers a good place for defense. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


During the week various rumors have been in 
circulation to the effect that the President had 
determined to issue a new call for volunteers. The 
number required has been stated at all figures from 
50.000 to 100,000. It now seems that the lowest 
estimate has been derided upon. This is to fill up 
regiments which have been thinned out by sickness 
and wounds, and to form a reserve tinder drill for 
the future, which may be ready at the decisive 
moment and points. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has appointed 
George F, Dennison, from the neighborhood of 
New Orleans, as Special Agent and Acting Col¬ 
lector, to open the port at the earliest practicable 
period, in order to carry out the President’s procla¬ 
mation. 

Collectors will be appointed for Beaufort, N. C., 
and Port Royal, S. C., as soon as proper persons can 
be selected; the object of the Secretary befog to pro¬ 
cure the services of those resident in the South, and 
who, in addition to efficiency, will be acceptable to 
all parties concerned. 

The following is a copy of the instructions trans¬ 
mitted to the various Collectors of Customs: 

Trbascry Dkpaktmrmj-. May 23. 

Sir: — In pursuance of the provisions of the proc¬ 
lamation of the President, made during the block¬ 
ades of Beaufort, Port Royal, and New Orleans, and 
the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
pertaining to entry at those ports, no articles con¬ 
traband of war will be permitted to enter either of 
said ports, and you will accordingly refuse clear¬ 
ances to such vessels bound to those ports, with any 
such articles on board. Until lurtlier instructed, 
you will regard as contraband ot war, the following 
articles, viz:—Cannon, mortars, firearms, pistols, 
bomba, grenades, fire brick, flints, matches, powder, 
saltpeter, balls, bullets, pikes, swords, sulphur, hel¬ 
mets, or bounding caps, belts, saddles and bridles, 
always excepting the quantity of said articles, which 
may be necessary for the defense of the ship aDd 
those who compose the crew, Cartridge bags, and 
the material for percussion and other caps, clothing 
adapted for uniforms, resin, sail-cloth of all kinds, 
hemp and cordage, masts, ship timber, tar and 
pitch, military persona iu the service of the enemy, 
dispatches of the. enemy, and articles of like char¬ 
acter with those especially enumerated. You will 
also refuse clearances In all cases when in your 
judgment there is ground for apprehension that any 
goods, wares, or merchandise shipped at your port 
will be used for the aid of the insurgents. 

You will be especially careful on applications for 
clearance, to require bonds, with sufficient sureties, 
for fulfilling faithfully all conditions imposed by 
law or departmental regulations, from shipper's of 
the following articles to the ports opened, or to any 
other ports from which they may easily and are 
probably intended to be re-shipped in aid of the 
existing rebellion, viz:—Liquors, coals, iron, lead, 
copper, tin, brass, telegraph instruments, wire, 
porous cups, platina, sulphuric acid, zinc, and all 
other telegraph materials, marine engines, screw 
propellers, paddle-wheels, cylinders, cranks, shafts, 
boilers, tubes for boilers, nre bars, and every article 
or component part ol an engine or boiler, or any 
article whatever which is, can. or may become 
applicable to the manufacture of marine machinery 
or the armor of Teasels. 

The Post-master General has accepted the tender 
of Spofford, Tiloston & Co., of New York, to carry 
the mails to New Orleans, and Key West mails will 
also go liy Government transports, sailing from 
New York. 

It has been ascertained from an authentic source 
that expenditures of the Government from April, 
1861, to the present time, have not averaged one 
million per day. This may be considered a refuta¬ 
tion of the exaggerated reports on the subject. 

News from abroad is healthful. It is ascertained 
that the rumors of intervention have been the crea¬ 
tion of the desire of the secessionists, and are un¬ 
founded in fact. 

Permission has been given to state facts in regard 
to the French Minister’s visit to Richmond. Ho had 
no instructions from his Government, nor had it the 
least knowledge of his intention. M. Merrier, con¬ 
versing with Secretary Seward, expressed his regret 
that he could not see r.ichmond and judge for him¬ 
self about the views and expectations of the insur¬ 
gents. Mr. Seward said he could go without any 
objection from this Government; that he wished 
every foreign minister would go and see for himself 
how hopeless the insurrection was. M. Merrier 
went unofficially. He heard and saw for himself: 
of course in no way acting or speaking for his Gov¬ 
ernment, or com promising his relations toward the 
Ulilted States. The President was previously con¬ 
sulted, and approved of his going. When he 
returned he called immediately on the Secretary, 
and afterwards upon the President, and communi¬ 
cated to them frankly his impressions received. 
He allowed no one in Richmond to Bay anything to 
him that he should not he at liberty to communicate 
to Seward, and lie neither communicated to the 
rebel leaders anything from this Government, nor 
anything from them to the Government. He held 
no official communication with any one, nor did he 
permit himself ’to receive official attentions. M. 
Mercier’B whole conduct in the transaction was dis¬ 
creet, loyal, and friendly. 

The telegraph this (Monday) morning, says that 
the city is intensely agitated by the intelligence from 
the Valley of the Shenandoah, (see “Repulse of 
Gen. Banks” in another column,) and the rumors 
and speculations increase the excitement. 

The President has issued the following order to 
railroad corporations: 

Washington, May 25, 1862. 

By virtue of the authority invested by act of Con¬ 
gress, the President takes military possession of aft 
the railroads of the United States, from and after 
this date until further orders, and directs that the 
respective railroad compunies, their officers ana 
servants, shuil hold themselves iu readiness tor the 
transportation of such troops and munitions- ol war 
as may be ordered by the military authorities, to 
the exclusion of all other business. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

I. M. C. Meigs. 


Department of the E&st. 

Gen. Burnside has seized all the Commission¬ 
ers of the town of Edenton, N. C.—T. J. Bland, A. 
J. Glover, H. A. Bond, F. L. Roberts—and taken 
them to his headquarters at Newborn. The fifth 
Commissioner was not arrested, being confined to 
bis bed by sickness. They are held as hostages for 
the safe return of Mr. White, a Union pilot, who was 
seized by the Confederates while on a visit to his 
wife at Edenton. It is alleged that these Commis¬ 
sioners connived at Mr. White’s arrest, though they 
stoutly deny any complicity with the matter, and 
insist that they had no power to prevent it. Gen. 
Burnside intends to send one of the Commissioners 
to Raleigh, whither Mr, White has been conveyed, 
to demand his release. The Confederates threaten 
to hang Mr. White, and Gen. Burnside intends that 
all the Commissioners shall he executed in like man¬ 
ner in case the Confederates execute their threat. 

There is but little change in the condition of 
affairs at Norfolk. The Mayor and members of the 
City Council still refuse to take the oath of alle¬ 
giance. Gen. Wool had an interview with them 
yesterday, but they continued in the sulks, 60 that, 
he now refuses all intercourse with the people of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth. Gen. Wool sent up a 
proclamation to Norfolk, notifying the people that 
tlie matter was entirely in their own hands—so sood 
as they acknowledge the supremacy of the Govern¬ 
ment they will enjoy its fostering aid; but while 
they remain in their present rebellious mood, they 
will be cut off from all advantages ot trade and 
commerce, and the city will be governed by strict 
martial law. lie also assures them that no contin¬ 
gency can possibly arise whereby Norfolk will 
again be given up to the control of the rebel gov¬ 
ernment, and that those who entertain Union senti¬ 
ments can give expression to them with ample 
assurance of protection of all their rights as citizens 
of the United States. 

Most of the stores are now open, and the sale of 
such goods as they have is progressing. As far as 
can be ascertained no one is now willing to receive 
Confederate notes at par. Business ia mostly doue 
in small notes of the Virginia banks and other char¬ 
tered corporations. Government notes a,re received 
with groat avidity. 

The Union men of Norfolk still hold back, afraid 
to express their sentiments openly in defiance of 
the rebellious spirits around them. 

Quite an enthusiastic Union meeting was held at 
Portsmouth on Thursday night. Not less than 800 
were present, including many Union men from 
Norfolk. The course of the Government in refusing 
to allow provisions to come, there for loyal people, 
was severely criticised, and the propriety of such a 
course by no moans approved. The scarcity of 
provisions and necessaries of life is so great and 
prices so high that the poorer classes have to live 
almost entirely on fish and oysters. 

From the forces under McClellan, now in front 
ol Richmond, we have received the following 
telegrams: 

Tunstall’s Station, May 21.—The pickets of 
the enemy were driven across Bottom's Bridge 
yesterday by the troops advancing in that direction. 
They attempted to regain the post by the fire, of 
their artillery, but failed. Our batteries opened, 
shelling the woods on each side of the road. The 
advance under Gen. Stoneman reached New Bridge 
yesterday, within eight miles of Richmond, but 
found no enemy in force this side of the Chieka- 
hominy, which at that point dwindles down to a 
small creek. Six pieces ot artillery were found 
posted upon the opposite bank, but his purpose 
being not to bring on an engagement, he retired one 
mile from the bridge, and encamped during the day. 
While driving in the enemy’s outposts he had one 
man killed and three wounded. The whole army 
moved this morning early. 

McClellan’s Headquarters, ten miles from 
Richmond, May 23.—Our troops crossed the Chick¬ 
ahominy yesterday, both at Bottoms and Railroad 
bridae, and now occupy a position one and a half 
miles beyond. A few of the enemy’s pickets only 
were seen in front of the advance, under Gen. Stone¬ 
man, at New Bridge. A strong guard of the enemy 
is still visible on the opposite side of the creek. 
Their presence will not interfere with the crossing 
of our troops when the proper time comes. 

A large number ot men have been detailed for 
building a number of bridges at different points on 
the creek. 

A balloon ascension made to-day by Prof. Lowe, 
gave no assurance of the enemy being in any 
considerable force uear at band. From the beet 
information that can lie ascertained, the enemy have 
selected a position between three and four miles on 
this side of Richmond to meet the Federal troops. 
The advance ol the Federal army now befog within 
seven miles of Richmond, its further progress must 
necessarily be slow in order that the main body 
shall come up to be prepared to meet any emer¬ 
gency that may arise in approaching the capital of 
Rebeldom. 

Washington, May 24.—A dispatch to the War 
Department states: 

Three skirmishes to-day. We drove the rebels 
from Mechanicsville seven miles from New Bridge. 
The 4th Michigan about finished the Louisiana 
Tigere. Fifty prisoners and fifty killed. Our loss 
ten killed and wounded, the remainder fulling back 
to the railroad. The 33d N. Y. regiment were the 
first to enter the village. The houses showed 
unmistakable evidence of the accuracy of our 
artillery, some of them befog riddled in a dozen 
places. 

Col. Mason, of the 7th Maine, was slightly injured 


Gallant Bxploit in Western Virginia. 

We copy from the New York Tribune the fol¬ 
lowing account of a gallant movement performed by 
the combined forces of Generals Milroy and Schenck, 
in Western Virginia: 

When Stonewall Jackson was defeated by Shields 
at Winchester, he swore a mighty oath that in less 
than sixty days he would break up the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, if it cost the lives of 60,000 men, 
himself included. Since then, Stonewall has met 
with many obstacles, and just now is being circum¬ 
vented by Generals Schenck and Milroy. 

While McClellan was held by the army in York¬ 
town, nearly all the rebel forces in Virginia were 
concentrated there. When the evacuation became 
necessary, these armies were at liberty to select 
other lines of operation, and Jackson was furnished 
with 14,000 of the very best on hand, and told that 
he could execute his oath. The only obstacle in his 
way was Gen. Milroy, with about 4,000 men at 
McDowell. Gen. Banks warned Gen. Fremont of 
the proposed move some days in advance; but Fre¬ 
mont had only Gen. Schenck in command of a small 
brigade at Moorefield, engaged in making ferries 
and building bridges destroyed by bushwhackers. 

Gen. Schenck w as ordered to push on to the relief 
of Milroy as rapidly as possible. The prospect was 
not flattering. To cross the south branch of the 
Potomac at Parkersburg, looked as if it would take 
np all the time neoessary to make the reserve avail¬ 
able. Gen. Schenck is not the man to hesitate. He 
might lose a few lives and some wagons, but that 
was better than the loss of Milroy’s entire brigade. 
So he tumbled his command into the only ford that 
seemed available. The water was three feet deep, 
the current furious, and bottom covered with huge 
stones, over which the poor horses stumbled and 


It cum and Incident*. 

Returns from the Soldiers. — Adams’ Express 
takes north daily, from Fortress Monroe, from $25,- 
000 to $75,000. money forwarded by the troops to 
their families. This, of course, only happens after 
a visitation by the paymasters. It is most credit¬ 
able to the moral character and strong habits of the 
Union soldiers. How much money do the rebels 
send home for the support of their families? 

Pleasant for Them.— Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
will have the comfort of reflecting that while they 
are engaged in representing the Southern Confed¬ 
eracy abroad, their homes are in possession of the 
United States Government Mason’s residence is 
near Winchester, and Slidell’s is in New Orleans. 

Coolness and Courage.— The 32d (German) 
Indiana Regiment has been noted for its gallantry, 
and in the late battle near Pittsburg Landing 
showed the greatest bravery and cooluess:— " As a 
proof of the latter, I will mention,” says Colonel 
Willich, “that when their firing became a little 
‘ wild,’ during the last charge, 1 stopped the firing 
and drilled them in the manual of arms, which they 
all went through as if on the parade ground; they 
then opened a deliberate, steady and effective fire.” 

The value of the rebel property captured on the 
high seas by our cruisers is immense. It is said that 
the Government's share of the prize money result¬ 
ing from the sale of the vessels and their cargoes 
will be sufficient to pay for all the vessels purchased 
for the navy. Commodores Alden and McKean 
will receive about $100,000 each as their share of the 
spoils, and many seamen will receive over $500 each. 




BRIUIITUH, Wav 2-t — At market, 700 Beef Cattle. 100 
Stores I.’iki Streep and Larnhs, ISOrtSwine. 

Beep Cattle — PHces. extra, $6,754X1,00: first quality, $6 6*@ 
0,00; 8600 nd do, $6,Ul)(j 0 , 00 , third do, $6,25(50.00. 

Work i,vn OxeM-sio, sr.*iv« i.% 

MlUOl COWH — $4!)p(*5|; common. $20@2l. 

VEAL CaLVKH - $4yin6.50 

STORES—Yrailing. JiXiOO; Two years old, $191i2i; Three years 

old. SSiKu'Oil. 

Hini;s —SfirfiGe U lb. Tallow — 66i6i£c. 

Pki.ts — $1..1U(ai2,0ll each. Calf Skiiw— 8 @flc® ft. 

Sokki' Arm Lamhm- - $2,00(5<3,SO; extra, Sr.lWC-Ps.lO 

Swim—Stores,.wholesale.c . retail. 4.1*56 c- Spring 
rigs, OOOrglOc- 


LI8T OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


JMPORTANT TO FARMERS 


e Agricultural Works—R &; M. Harder. 
r 's Patent Swing Beam Plow— A1 ing & Co. 
Seeds—H. C. White, Agent 
ism's Subsoil Attachment—Burnham St Pierce. 

,■!' and Commission Merchants—Loesey Jr Lyman. 
Evaporator and Cane Mills—Matthew Long. 


THE CUBE FOB STAMMERING. 

Pamphlets (new eilition) describing 15 vtes' AppmaxckS, 
the New, Scikn-tixio, and only known means for the perms 
neut Cure o? Stamvp.ri.vg, can be obtained, free of Express, 
by addressing H. C. C. ME A HA 

645-2t No. 82, Broadway. New York. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND. 

Wo direct your particular attention to 

RHODES SUPER PHOSPHATE. 

THE STANDARD MANURE, 


. .. MCTvro pvve.#i»» t*A14'II UUiJ lllHHIgll I, D M bUIU- 

Ix-ii- c» e ejection and forwarding of Evaporators and Sugar 
M ^m Semlfor Circular, , MATTHEW LONG. 

Mlv0t _ Beech. Licking County. Ohio. 


EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


illarlicte, Commerce, &t 


_Xbe taxable property of Cincinnati is worth $91,000,000. 

__ Butter has been sold at auction in Virginia, at $1.25 per 

pound. 

_ The Norfolk Navy Yard is not to be rebuilt; so, at least, 
the newsmongers tell us. 

— The enterprising people of Troy are already preparing to 
rebuild the burned district 

_A four-inch plank, 107 feet in length, was recently turned 

out nt * saw mill in Oregon. 

_Thirty acres of riine forest in Lawrenoo, Mass., were 

burned over on the 11 th inst. 

— There remain now in the hands of the enemy only two 
forts of the least importance. 

_ The total number of buildings destroyed at Troy, N. Y., 
by tire on the lOlh, foots up 671. 

_During April There left Liverpool atotal of 24 ships, S,512 

steerage and 207 cabin passengers. 

— Citizens of Florida, now at Washington, tell the President 
that slavery must be abolished there. 

— About 000 acres of woodland in the west part of Ware, 
Mass . were burned over ou the 10 th. 

— There have been recently quite a number of serious fires 
in the timber land near Homellsville. 

— Specials to the Chicago papers assert positively that Gen. 
Sterling Price was killed at Farmington. 

_Some villain raised a secession flag over the Theological 

Seminary, at Auburn, bust Tuesday night. 

— Sherman Kimberly, a soldier of the war of 1812, died in 
Pike N. Y . on the Sth inst,, aged 84 years. 

— Gen. Ilalleck is said to have peremptorily ordered all 
newspaper correspondents outside the lines. 

— The legality of the Fugitive Slave Law in the District of 
Columbia Is to be tested iu court in a few days. 

— Com. Farragut is a native and resident of Tennessee. He 
entered the service in 1S10, and is 65 years old. 

— The Galena is considered a failure by gentlemen who 
have arrived in Washington from the Peninsula. 

— The loss by the Troy fire is over $3,000,000, on which 
there was an insurance for a little over one-third. 

— Wm. 11. Wheeler, of Litchfield. Conn., had in his door- 
yard, the loth of May, a snow drift four feel high. 

— The Ohio Legislature refused to pass a law allowing the 
troops of that State to vote while at the seat of war 

— There is talk of a recess of the House from the 28th until 
the 2d of June, in order to pnt the Hall in summer trim. 

— a little dead contraband was fouud in a bale of cotton 
on Tuesday week, at the Harmony Mills, at Cohoes, N. Y. 

— Cnpt Asahel Newcomh. aged 83, one of the pioneers of 
the Holland purchase, died in Pike. N. Y., on tho 5th inst 

— Tho Now York subscription to tho Worden testimonial 
amounted, on Thursday of last week, to the sum of $5,902. 

— One hundred and cighty-two graduates of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity arc serving in the army and navy of the United States. 

— One of the advantages tho rebels in Memphis are reaping 
from the rebellion is the privilege of paying $22 per barrel for 
flour. 

— Four new rams, for use on tho Mississippi, have arrived 
at Cairo, and six more are expected to be soon ready for 
service. 

— Austria has sent two naval engineers to America to 
inspect the Monitor and Merrimac, and the new coast fortifi¬ 
cations. 

— There nre now in operation in Buffalo nearly 20 elevators, 
which have been erected at a cost of between $500,000 and 
$800,000. 

— A number of choice horses and sheep have been shipped 
i from Boston within the last week, to tho order of parties in 

Australia. 

— On Saturday evening week, a new and dangerous counter¬ 
feit So bill on the Bank of America made its appearance in 
New York. 

— A large number of Germans are about to emigrate to 
this country, and will settle in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

— Nearly $30,000 have already been contributed outside of 
the city of Troy for the relief of the poor sufferers by the fire 
in that city. 

— Hon. Edward Stanley, the newly-appointed Governor of 
North Carolina, is in Washington, and will speedily depart on 
his mission. 

— Malcoim Ives, correspondent of tho New York Herald, is 
released from Fort McHenry—uo proof of treason beingfound 
against him. 

— A magnificent offer lias been made by the Confederate 
authorities to till who may enlist in their navy—a share of the 
prize money. 

— Gen. McClellan has issued very stringent general orders 
forbidding, under extreme penalties, any interference with 
private property. 

— Mr. A. Moore, of Newstead, Erie Co., has a cow which 
has given birth to three bull calves, now three weeks old, and 
in fine condition. 

— Ati army modicid board will assemble in Washington, 
June 1 st. for the nomination of applicants for admission into 
the medical corps. 

— Anonymous letters have been sent to nearly all the Union 
men of Fredericksburg, threatening their lives and property 
after our army leaves. 

— The shipment’of cotton from Arkansas North has com¬ 
menced. A lot left Osceola, in that State, some time since 


NE\> YIIKK, Mar —.—Market steady, with fair inquiry for 
native fleece and foreign descriptions: fhe sales are )do. 0 <J 0 
lbs. domestic fleece, at (80.48c for to full-blood Merino and 
Saxony, and tubs 52c for small oLs of selected Saxony, 30.000 tbs 
California, 230 bales Cape'0 Good Hope; fii) do. unwashed Smyr¬ 
na. 100 do. [lonskoi. and 120 do. Mestiznna, on private terms— 
With regard to tie y Clip. Ve have little iuformntlon ns yet 
of an interesting chnnuder. other than that the mowers are 
asking pretty nigh rate-, which the prn- novlty of manufacturers 
would seem to warrant, but- much will depend on the future 
course of manufacturing agent*, rpeculateir, ami dealers If 
they should seek lor wool In tho interior, ns in former vears, 
they certainly will be obliged to pay a round price, but if they 
wait, till the wool is shorn off t|.e sheep, and permit it to seek a 
market, they will he -ore to ct it at its va.nr, We quote: 

,48@82 

.4f\a.40 
o45 
Aa)44 
.44<5M7 
.406045 
iWdi-tO 


..- *-- i.lUtU V*„ X MU 

Extra puller! .. 

Superfine pulled. 

No. 1 pit I led. II....Ill 

Lamb's nulled. .......... 

California tine, unwashed. 

California common do. 

Peruvian washed.. 

V al pa raise unwashed . 

South American Merino unwashed 
South ArneliCttU Mretixa uuwnehed 
South American common washed . 

Sooth American Eutvo Kins do. 

South American unwashed. 


Eggs, dewn. 10@10c 

Honey, box. ffjfiidtc 

Candles, box. 9 ^( 5)100 

Candles, extra.... 12(5120 

Fruit und Boots. 

Apples, bushel_ SOGpfffc 

Ho. dried -fit tti.. t(n4.VC 

Peaches, do. I-Hj.’U'C 

Cherries, do. 14(a) 16c 

I’lam 9 , do. 10 ,a) 12 c 

Potatoes. 50gij63c 

Hides and Skies. 

Slaughter. Ds@ 6 c 

Calf. 7®8c 

Sheep Pelts.SO 50@iOO 

Lamb Pelts. 25o(aj£0c 

Seeds. 

Clover, medium, $4.25(<i.’4.50 

Do. large,_ &0tX<fi6,25 

Timothy. l.SOtgdf.OO 

Sundries. 

Wood, hard.f-3.UU6i6.00 

Wood, soft. iUMfekOO 

Coal, Scranton_5.5(|ii&50 

Coal, Pittston.. fi.sEiAflO 

Coal. Shamokln... 6.5OW5.50 

Coal. Char. 7mi8c 

Salt, bbl.$1.506111.56 

Hay. tun. 9 .UO(tnl 4.0 

Straw, tun. 6.0O56.00 

WOO), a lb-.. 3%45c 


The undersigned manufacture Changeable Endless Chain 

k Jl t fj rj r ir o r s e • p o if e n s, 

WWMNBJ) THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 

Threshers, Separators, Wood Saws, &c. 

These Power* produce more power with less elevation, and 
are operated with greater ease to the team, than any other, re¬ 
quiring very slow travel of horses,•beingouly about 1 SJ miles per 
hour, when doing a good fair business, which is 100 to 500 
bushels of Oats per day, or half that quantity of Wheat or Bye 

THE THRESHER AND CLEANER 

rn ns easy, separates the grain perfectly clean from the draw, 
oleaus quite equal to the best of Fanning Mills, leaving the 
grain fit for mill or market, and in capable of doing a larger 
business without waste or clogging than any other Two-Horse 
Cleaner before the public 

4 W" For Price and description send for Circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. 

Address R- Jk M. HARDER, 

616 Cobleskill. Schoharie Co . N. Y, 


.25(5 30 
.IStoilS 
-S0&32 

I ; r, i.-, 

.210i>23 
.24(326 
.]3fi)'I4 
.23(4126 
. 9ui>12 
.25327 


Barley’. 

Buckwheat. 

Beans... 

Meats. 

Pork, mess.! 

Pork, clear. 

Dresseii hogs, cwt 

Beef, cwt. 

Spring lambs, each l 25Cu' 175 
Mutton, carcass... lotGLc 

Hams, smoked_ fi.i'c. 

Shoulders____ 4 <ni 5 c. 

Chickens. 839c. 

Turkeys. 9.aU0c. 

Geese. 4O;5,'50c. 

Ducks p pair. SSiaMc- 

Dairy, Ac. 

Butter, roil... KtfSffWc 

Butter, firkin. Jlni'lle.l 

Cheese. 614 ( 370 . 

Lard, tried. tl'sbiuc. 

Tallow, rough. 

Tallow, tried. 7(Sff c. 


South American Cordova washed 

Cape Good Hope unwashed. 

East India washed. 

African unwashed. 

African washed.. . 


1.265,1.63 


Mexican unwashed. 


Smyrna unwashed.12(518 

Smyrna washed.2K5S2 

At 7 Tribune 

ALBANY, May 22.— At the (iodine noticed in our last, there 
has been an improved demand and the sales nf the we«k font up 
26,i>Xl It*., including PLOW lbs extra and fine lleece at 44fdJ15r, 
and 10,000 Iba super pulled at about thn same figures. — Journal. 

BUFF ALO, Mat 26. Wool—The market rules quiet, and the 
deliveries as vet have been small. A few bales have been sold 
Bt.8Hc.fOT common, and prices range from 3ftv/40c for common to 
fine. Felts—Quiet aud nominal at $t,37.kj, $j,50. $2.i»5ki,23 each, 
according to the size and quality.— Cmriir 

DJiTI’orr, Mat 21.—One of our city buyers hqa taken 3,000 
tbs. ;d. 39341c.. It. js mi nrosod the market will begin at about -lt)c. 
for hue. or that it will at least soon reach that figure. Farmers 
will probably lose nothing by waiting until the market has at 
least farrly opened .—Tribune. 

1 MI 8 TOV, May 22 . —The following are tho rates for the 

week; 

Saxony and Mejrino, fine,47(561 Texas.. 

Full blood,_.........,.46(447 Smyrna, washed,. 

hi and 4^blood.43n It! Do. unwashed._ 

Common.4iffi43 Syrian. 

Pulled, extra.Capo. 

Lin. superfine.tiCSfill Crimea,. 

Do No. 1,.unfit l."> Btienos Ayres._ 

D« No. 2.nXiisiil Peruvian, washed, 


^HE NEW YORK 

Self-Raking Reaper and Mower, 

Is tho Itostand moat economical Harvester of Grain and Grass 
yet invented. Duly one hand is necessary to manage it. and it 
requires less labor to bind after it than alter the’best band- 
rakers. 

It is simple and dtirablo. not liable to get out of order, and the 
saving in labor by the self-rake alone will pay for the entire 
machine before it. is worn out. 

All the gearing is hung on an iron frame, and tho cutter-bar 
iB made of steel. 

For Circulars and other information, apply to the manu¬ 
facturers. SEYMOUR. MORGAN &, ALLEN, 

646-4 1 Brook port, Monroe Co., N. Y 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK. Mat 26. — Ft.OUK —Market steady and may 
be quoted 5c better with a fair basin ess dninr for export aud 
home consumption. Sales at $!,.‘JOc.M0forsuporfine Shite; $- 1 . 
56(0)4,65 tor extra State, 94.SV,54,41) for Mipwfinu Wcrtcrn, $4,65 
(314,75 for common to medium extra Western: $5,tK>;n n, in for 
shipping brands extra round itoopetl Ohio, aud $6,2tXa.fi,60 for 
trade brand- Jo . the market cloning steady Some sale* of 
choice extra Statu were mads at 81,70. Canadian flour maybe 
quoted Sc better, with u more active hn.-dness doing Sales at 
$4.66a 1,75 for spring, and ft.NXaifi.'iStdr winter extra Bye flour 
continue* quiet and uteadv at $ 8 , 01 X 5 4.15 for inferior to choice. 
Corn meal t.» in moderate demand not prices steady. Sales 
at $3.15 fiir Brandywine and $ 2 .P 0 lor Jersey. 

GhaCJ—W heat market may be quoted steady at an advance 
of lc, with a good demand for export or home, consumption — 
Sales Chisago spring at fiSooul.iM. Northwestern club at $1,Q2@ 
1,04. Milwaukee club nt‘.Waf|,i) 6 S,; nmbor Iowa at 
very choice do. re ported ati 1 Id; Canada club at88e(JU1.06’: white 


.00@00 

. 21 X 11 '32 
I2(a®2 


.11(3)20 
1 K.1.44J 
.30(435 
. 00(3)00 


AN D 

Mower find Reaper 

FOR 18«2. 

Four sizys — cheap—durable —light draft —free from clog¬ 
ging, and perfect in their operation, cither in cutting grain or 
grass. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

giving full description and cuts of machine. 

N. B.—I have leased tho right of A W Morsk to use his 
PATENTED LEVER or holster, by which the finger-bar of a 
Mowing Machine is raided and lowered, therefore farmers will 
not be subject to prosecution by said Morse for using this valu¬ 
able invention. 

Address R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo. N. Y. 


Canada. 


I.x Marion, of scarlet fever. April 28th, 1S62, CHARLIE 
ALBERT, only child of Josiau G. and Mart T. Peters, aged 
3 years, 8 months, and 9 days. 

At Rush, on the 14th inst, of that, insiduons disease, con¬ 
sumption.-Miss ANN ELIZA THOMPSON, aged 27 years. 


PiuiTiRtoys- Pork dull and heavy, tint prices unchanged. 
Sales at $I2..‘A 013,87Is f>" mess, $12,00 0 13.00 for prime mess, aud 
$9,75®9.S7 b; for prime. Beef—market rules quiet and steady. 
Sales at $6(317 for country prime, $9,6<Xa)10 for country mess. $12 
Co) 13,10 for repacked do , 51 go'16 for extra mess. Pi lire mess beef 
quiet and nominal at $l9.qiX*i20,iXX India mess jo limited re¬ 
quest; nominal at $23,(Hi. Reef bams qoiet and steady Sales 
Eastern and Western at $]fi.oi>.f 17.00 Cut. meats in fair do 
mami and prices firm Males at 3 V« 4c.for Western and city 
ahouldora. nu<i .Vu.XXic for bams, smoked meats quiet and 
prices nuc.lmogcd. Mioali Rales smoked ddes al7S:;etSe. Ba¬ 
con sides steady and oncbaqged. Lard steady, with sales at. 7(( 
(Ashe for No. I to ehoice. Butter in Tair request, und selling at 
10(nJ7c for Ohio, nod UVq'20o for State. Cheese very firm and 
in fair demand at 7>8’.ie for common to choice. 

A .-alien Pots have been steady mid in fair demand at $5,62 bf. 
Pearls are quiet and prim* arc entirely nominal. 

Hoi'S—There Is a steady, fidr demand for brewing, ami. with a 
reduced stock, price* Arc firm, sales A5o bales, at l'Ao. 18c for or¬ 
dinal y to choice now, and 7(Vi t0e for 1890. 

BUFFALO* M iv :J6 — I toUR—Thu market rules quiet witli 
only moderate demiuid for home and interior. Sales Saturday 
extra Indiana at J4.60, Illinoir. and Wisconsin $4,126*4,75, latter 
for choice baker's; oh nice extra Wisconsin at $4,6il 

tin AIX Tho whent rqaikot on Saturday opened with a better 
oelUig, Sale* aitdier Iowa at (XX-, umberllirhigan at $1,07; Man¬ 
itowoc spring at Sfc; iirime No. 2 Chicago spring at 80c, No. 1 
Mil's aiikce cloh at 93c There were several other transactions 
made, tho market closing firm, holders asking an advance of 2 
to 3 cent* Corn The market steady at a shade easier prices 
Sales new at 32f a c, Toledo ootof order ut 30e. old at 35o, old 
aod now mixed at S4c, Oats—Till! stock here small. Prices 
easier; sales at 31c. There is only a moderate demand for dis- 
ti'Iing purposes, city use and through shipment, Retailing at 
SS'a'.'Ot:. Barley The market quiet and inactive: Chicago nom¬ 
inal at tide, and Canadian at 68UVR'c.. No sales, Ryo The mar¬ 
ket quiet, no transactions repotted to indicate the market value. 
Demand limited Keane iu good demand at a shade easier 
prices, with light slock hern. Nominal at $l,tS7V.aC2.2'i for good 
to choirs. Peas-Common Canadian held at fide; 56c offered; 
sale* small lot-; common Canadian at Gflc. 

Scr.tiK Tirootli v dull, inactive and nominal at $1.75 for Ca¬ 
nadian, Jl.tffki ‘$2,60 for Western, and good to choice Belgian 
hold at. $2, 2 '-• » 2 .SIX Clover quiet; demand light Norm nal at $4,- 
snji.iu M. for good to very choice small, and $6.iX) tor large.— 
Flax send nominal at $1,60 1 4,IMS. 

PuoviilKi.xa-The market is Imavy and dull, with only mod¬ 
erate d uiand for home and interior trade Mess pork, at $ 11 ,- 
00for light.anti$11..MJ for heavy. Mesa Beef at $ 9.00 tor city 
packed. Hams ut 6c for plain, 7',q tor do sacked, arid 7c for 
sugar cured. Shoulders iu drv salt at 4 Ne Smoked shoulders 
at 4' t o. Salted hides at 6c Karos in pickle at 4tN&5c. Dried 
and Smoked Beef at fle Lard firm nt 7*$o Whi to Fish and 
Trnutat. 82.76.7 3 . 00 , for new in half hbls.. with fair interior de¬ 
mand Cheese—The market for the week has been quiet and a 
sharia easier. We quote pine apple at 15c; cream 8^e. Eastern 
cutting nt Stir, medium dairy and shipping at7e, 7*d<©8e. Tho 
receipt* of new cheese are small as yet. ami of inferior quality. 
Butter —In good demand; choice qualities are scarce Canadian 
ami Western now, roll and packed, ut ]2J$i«7Wc. Old not sale¬ 
able except at much lower prices. State, fresh roll aud choice 
packed M&ltic. -Courkr. 

TORONTO, May 21—Fi.ot'R—Nothing doing iu Flonr. 

Gkai.x — The street market yesterday was exceedingly dull, 
which is accounted for hv the extreme Inclemency of the 
weather Fall whpat, of which there were about fitXI bukhela 
offered, -old at prices ranging from tide to $1, Spring wheat.— 
about . 1)0 bushels sold at Milo to 85c. Barley nominal, at 70c to 
73c. Gate nominal, at 45c to 46c. Peas, of which the receipts 
were small, at ,55c to S8c 

Butter. Fresh flit,. 12.WJ 5 

Eggs. >> dozen. 8,>fi8 

Cliickcns, sN pair. 30(3)60 

Tn 1 keys, each ... 75<3i75 

Potatoes, good samples, jd bushel. 756(80 

Jla v V tun.20.0i.Ka20.00 

Hides. 4.5000.00 

Sheepskins. . . 1.20m 1.60 

C*l fskins, ^1 7b. 8.r8 

Tallow.5.50o7fi.00 

—Globe. 


1 5 ADVERTISING TKIU18, In Advance—T hirtt-Five 
Cents a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52>i oeuts per line ol space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line 
tjfr-The immense circulation of the Rpkai. New-Yorker — 
lull twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it by far tiie Best, and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, I .and 
Agents, ic . kr .. who necessarily depend upon tho People of 
the North for patronage. 


SXYTTTH Ho WINEGAR’S PATENT, 

WITH LA TOTJEBETTE’S IMPROVEMENTS, 


JESSES Sz 

Produce and Commission Merchants, 

wholesale dealers in 

BTJTTEE, CHEESE, LARD, BEANS, PEAS, EGGS, 

Dried Fruits, Clover and Timothy Heed, Live 
Geese Feathers , Etc., 

NO. 68 MAIN ST-, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

- [N. II. LYMAN. 

REFERENCES. 

Uko. C. White, Eh (| ,. Pres. White's Bank.Buffalo. 

A. J Rich. K»q., Pros. Bank of Attica,. . do, 

D. 1). T. Moohk, Esq., EditotJRural New-Yorker, .Rochester. 


RHODES SUPER PHOSPHITE 

IS FOR SALE BY 

GEO. MOORE. No. ti t Main St., Buffalo* N. Y. 


The above engraving represents a Drain Tile Machine which 
has been used for yearn, and. with its recent improvements, is 
undoubtedly the best and most durable Tilt* Mac hi no In Ameri¬ 
ca. It perform* the whole labor of grinding the clay screen¬ 
ing it to free it from gravel, und preswj it In die nt,'the same 
operation, and may ho propelled hv either water, steam or 
horse-power (t makes all size* and shape* of tile and pipe, 
from 1)4 to li bidies. and mold* hm rode ol 2 inch tile per hour. 
The muchihe i- liiuple in eont.lrnetion, durable, (being made, of 
iron.) and not liable to get ollt of order. In lire great essentials 
of SIM elicit Y I'lianrv and DintAUil.JTY ft A 0.1 «0 It 

was awarded the l' ir*t Premium at tho Ohio State Fair in I860, 
which award war approved b.v a special committee or practical 
tile makers appointed by the Stale Board of Aetiruliure. at the 
special request of interested parties, who were flissaUaflud with 
the decision of the first committee. 

For further particulars, or Illustrated circular, address 
A. 1.1 TOUR It FT IE, .lr„ Agent, 

649 _ V v necs Co., v. Y. 


1 ( \ A[ \() AGE WANTED- 

J ' /.V./uy Active, comiietent men, of good standing in 
community, Justices of the Peace, Notaries Public, any busi¬ 
ness man, will liarlachauco l<> make money, with little labor 
and nn capital, by addressing the subscriber at l.yous, N. Y.. or 
Washington, D. C. Send postage stamp for reply. 

S6«-lf WM. VAN MARTER. 


tC. N. I.ICSSKV. 


gaUIEES’ PH0T0GEAPH GALLEEY, 


pstEiviixjivr pipe, 

Made by Wycoffs Patent Boring Machine. 

Banded and Teatod, and Warranted to bear any required 

head of Water. The Cheapest and Beat In use for 
Carrying Water to Bailroad Tanka; for Distilleries. 
Breweries. Steam Pipes; for Chain Bump Tubing; 
for Currying Water from Springs to Dry Piolds 
and Barra Buildings, and for Water 
Courses of every description. 

This pipe is made of pine timber, iu yectiousS Tect long, con¬ 
nected by a socket or square should,, i- joint, perfectly fitted by 
machinery, so ns to be water tight. The siws Of the timber de¬ 
pends upon the size of the boro. The smaller the timber tho 
more perfectly it becomes saturated, which is the chief cause 
of its wonderful durability. 

Tbe most common size for ordinary use is 1*4 inch bore. 
This is usually made of scantling 3)y inches square, which is 
sufficiently strong to bear any reasonable head. We can fur- 
nish any amount of testimonials and references as to Us prac¬ 
tical value, but will simply give a few, as follows 1 

I have in use between tw< and three thousand feet, and con¬ 
sider it tbe cheapest term of aqueduct, that has been introduced 
to tho public, both for capacity and efficiency. If well laid. I 
think it quite as durable as iron or lead. T. C. DETERS. 

Darien, N. Y 

I am entirely satisfied with the working of tho wooden water 
pipe, and cheerfully recommend it to any one desiring a good, 
cheap water mmrse, wbich is darable, easily laid down, and will 
deliver the water at the lower end just as clear and pure as it U 
at the fountain. LEVI BLAK.ESLEE. 

Paris, N. Y. 

I am satisfied that it is the cheapest, best, and most durable 
water pipe in use. I, H. SUTHERLAND. 

Pitteford, N. Y- 

I then put on tbe entire pnwor of the wheel, which I am sat¬ 
isfied was equal to a head of water of more than three hundred 
feet on the pipe, and let it run all night, without bursting. 

Elmira, .September ad, 1S69. ANSON C. ELY. 

There is another advantage beside* cheapness in wooden 
pi pea It Is tbo wise with which they are tapped whenever and 
wherever a branch 14 to be taken off, and lh*.v ,ir» easily re¬ 
paired. We hope that not only villages, bnt farmer*, wherever 
a spring exist,, about the homestead, will avail themselves of its 
benefit; In 0 . 0*0 of the "do of thn far in it would pay ten times 
iUcost, and it would be worth still more to >ho owner, as it 
would puy its coet every year.—2V«o York Tribune- 

We have iu our office a pieoe or wooden pipe, which is said to 
have boon in use 42 years So perfect Is the preservation of the 
piece that the splintery rmighppwj produced hv the sow when 
it was made, remain* entirely undisturbed, it is really a curi¬ 
osity of great interest. The evidence which it givosof the value 
of wooden wuter pipe cannot be disputed. — Khnb-a AdvertUrr. 

This pipe is regarded, wherever it has boeo need, as the best 
that can be made for the purpose. It is cheap, durable, and 
not liable to gut out of order. Wood U tho most pure and 
wholesome material which can be used to convey water, and 
in this iesp,?ct this pipo is entirely free from objection. It 
is now only about si! years since it* first introduction, a* made 

b.v machinery, and it is rapidly taking the place of all other 
kinds. 

The following is a list of prices for ordinary pipe, banded and 
tested, and warranted perfect If tho pipe is tn be submitted to 
an extraordinary pressure, the price will vary according to cir¬ 
cumstances , aud for this purpose, all orders should state the 
number of feet bead under which the pipe is to be used: 

1>£ inch bore, 3S inches srjuare, 4 eeuts per foot. 


fatented AViigaist iZ'T, 18t<tl. 

Farmkrs have long sought a simple, cheap, and durable sub- 
tilsr. asd it can now «k Thia now and valuable 


soiler, and it can now iik SFimu-ikd. This now and valuable 
invention cun be attached to any ordinary plow, aud pulver¬ 
izes ihn soil to any required depth. See cut and description on 
first page of this paper. This 

ATTACHMENT 

has been introduced I 11 Cortland aud Onondaga Counties, and 
iB highly approved by fanner*. ;unl nurserymen having it.in use. 
Wm. Brown Smith, of the Syracuse Nurseries, prefers the 
Attachment to ordinary subsoil plows, aud has substituted it 
therefor. We can refer tn many practical men who are using 
Ibis improvement (or testimony to its value. For reference* 
and full particular.*, send for a circular. 

Brice of the Attachment onlv 46. For Town. County or State 
Rights, address BI HMIAM a PIERCE, 

Hoin er. Cortland Co., N. Y., 
or FLOWER a weavkk, Syracuse, N. Y., 
who keep the Attachment constantly on sale. 


^4- "' "" - -- Tmusio 

[CARD CAMKRA.] 

Mr. 0. W. SQU1F.RS, a huguerreotypiet and Photographer 
of sixteen years experience, formerly ol New York, would 
respectfully inform his friends, and the public generally, that 
ho has purchased the well known WHITNEY KUO Sid, located 
as above, where ho promise* to furnish all kinds of Pictures 
known in the art, iu. good a* tbe bent aud at war prices. [644-eo 


SKICIDS, FRp]3H SLCICDS. 

Buffalo Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, 

247 If AIN STR EET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

1 have pleasure in inviting attention to a superior stock of 

VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

Referring to past sucre*.-. I feel warranted in assuring Garden¬ 
ers and amateurs that I can furnish quite as good Heeds as can 
be obtained abroad, or pua-haccd of unknown and irresponsible 
peddlers. Mv paper* Arc larger, fre*hm aud better than tboso 
left at ntorrx to bo sold by dealers living out of the city, and 
who are unknown to purchanerB. I am constantly ordering 
Seeds from the beat houses in New York, Boston, and Philadel¬ 
phia. and can fi 1 orders fur special wants and latest novelties, 
on shortest notice. No effort shall be wanting to supply reli¬ 
able Sued* in all tho departments Also, 

FRUIT, SHADE, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Shrubs, Vinos, Green-House and Bodding-out Plants, in all va¬ 
riety. A very superior stock of imported and A merican Flower 
Heeds, including Ihojn grown hv Mr. Robkbt Combs of this 
city, aud which have no successful rival, Juts or ttidiohere. 

PACKAGES OF FLOWER SEEDS, 

of 23 different varieties, including tliu choice A*ters. Balsams; 
Pansy and Phlox, aud one of Double Zinnia, for One Dollar. 

63 r- Hent free of postage. R. C. WHITE. Agent, 


f.v U'ESTERJ>T J\'E W \'ORH. 

Tbe Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sale 

.A. FARM OF 205 ACRES. 

All the buildings 00 sold farm ure of modern stvle, and in tip¬ 
top order—the barn alone costing nvor $3,000. Said Farm lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO CO., 

Two and a half miles south-west of Oaks'Corners, baa been 
under a well-directed system of improvement for several years, 
and Ls thoroughly underdrained. The desirableness of loca¬ 
tion, convenience and durability of building?', quality of soil, 
high state of cultivation, all combine to make it 

ONE OF THE MOST DESIRABLE FARMS 

Ever offered for sale. Scad Farm will be sold at a bargain. 
Poseessiou given ut an v time. A part of the purchase money 
can remain on the Farm. Also. wiU| or without the Farm, 

350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for quality, quantity and evenness of fleece, can't be 
beat—together with all of the Stock, Teams, Fanning Utensils 
and Tools. For further particulars inquire of 

WM. JOHNSON or GEORGE 0. MOORE, 
642-13t of Geneva. N Y. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Mat 21.—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows: 

BEKF OATTLS. 

First quality,.cwt $S,5IXa;9,00 

Ordinary quality. H.OOtoS.Sl) 

Common quality. 7,50m «,00 

Inferior qnality. 6,00^,7,50 

COWS AMD 0ALVES. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality.I ' 

Inferior quality-,. 

first qnabty. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality.Ill”" I' 

Inferior quality,. 

&HKEP AJVD LAMBS. 

.head $5.00(36.00 

. 4.26(015,00 

. 3.50(0 4.00 

. 3,00(33,50 

8WTXK 

... 3?i@3*iC 

.*.2Li(a3h.c 

.. S.WKo 

—,-—: - - -— BEKVHS-rho reoeiptfl are again large 

nearly 4,300 having been brought down during the week. This 
was 800 more than was expected, or is needed, and yet the mar¬ 
ket opened at an advance equal to at least He l) lb, live weight 
—in a few instances >«c $1 tt> better waA realized. H a ie» how¬ 
ever, were -Ir>w. ‘ 

Prioeh — The following are the ruling rates, bnt the market 
closes rather weak; 

„ . Thia week. Last week. 

Premium. 5 ©6Jsa 4^@5 c 

Extra, .. 4>i(ju4*ic 

FTret quality .3^4 a 

Second quality.J<S@3kc 3 (1,3 He 

Third quality.2«®2?ijc 2Kffi2^c 


,$45,00(<i'50,00 
40.0<Xa’45.00 
. 30,01X5215,00 
25,lXXa28.00 


4.H(b5 


Prime quality, 

Ordinary. 

Common,. 

Inferior,. 


GROVER’S PATENT 

SWING BEAM PLOW 


RUSSELL’S 

SCREW POWER 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 


Not a Cog in the Machine! 

Friction Rullere upon the inner face of the drive wheel pass 
np tbe (lunge of a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to tbe pitman-crank, with least possible fric¬ 
tion. Pkkkuct ix its Work, and most simple and durable in 
its construction. 

Tlxe Lightest Draft 

Mower and Reaper in the World. Send for circulars. 

Manufactured bv RUSSELL & TREMAIN, 

641-tSt _ Manlius. N. Y. 


/^ROVER’S PATENT DRAFT BEAM, 

vJ FOR DRAWING PLOWS OF ALL KINDS—The ns« 


r -V INI K S TKK.1«Y & OO., 

fJ DEALERS IX 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware. Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every descriptioa 

ALSO, 

Manufeclurers of KF.DZTE'.S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, aud dealer in Tin. Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron. 
&c,, Ac., 6» * 61 State Street, Rochester. N. V. 


Larger -n/.t's up to It inches, can bo furnised to order. 

Great care will be taken lo use none but the best material, 
and tho prioe is so low as to admit of 110 discount. The terms 
are cash on deli very al the Fax torn. 

The factory is located at Tonawandn, Erie County, N Y., but 
all inquiries, orders and remittances should lie directed to the 
undersigned at No. V9 Arcade, Rochester. K, Y. 

Rochester. N. Y-. May, 1662. L S. UOB1UE. 

P. S.—Tho small .-ire. (l>a inch bore. inches square, with¬ 
out banding and testing.) is tbe best tubing in use for chain 
pumps, which we sell at wholesale at 3,*i cents per foot, and cau 
be found at most hardware stores at retail at five to six cents 
per foot L S. H. 


QR0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
IVE. J. MONROE, 

WHOLESALE AMD RETAIL 

GRGCKlt AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

OO Buffalo Sf.veer, Kooliester, N. Y. 
Also. Dealer in Clover and Timo thy Seed. Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, ke I F Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. (640 
































































REMARKABLE LATTER DAY PROPHECY. 


How delighted I am that 


“Dear, dear Richard! 
you have come at last!” 

I was dumb. My in or 
sweetness of her kisses, 
should dissolve the spell 

“We have been expecting you for four whole 
days. Only think what a period of suspense!" 
went on the soft voico of the lady, us, clasping my 
hand, she drew rne unresistingly to a phaeton in 
waiting. There, make yourself easy. I'm going to 
drive. Isn’t it pleasant to be waited on. Richard 1 ;” 

The arch brown eyes sought mine, as, drawing up 
the fur-lined robes, my companion shook the reins 
over the White horses, and we were whirled rapidly 
away. 

Papa is so anxious to seg you once more, Rich¬ 
ard; but his rheumatism is worse to-day, and he 
could not drive down. William is absent on an 
errand for the bride. But. I would come. I wanted 
so much to be the first one to greet you, dear Rich¬ 
ard. Alice is so beautiful! and so deeply, beauti¬ 
fully happy! Richard, you ought to he the most 
grateful man alive!” 

“I — I — believe I am!” exclaimed I, as reaching 
up her sweet face, the little enchantress favored me 
with another kiss, which, this time, I repaid, with 
compound interest, and then blushed boiling hot to 
think of it. 

At this moment the phaeton stopped at the door 
of a fine old mansion on an aristocratic street; and, 
mechanically, I alighted and lifted out my com¬ 
panion. The hall door was fluDg open. The clasp¬ 
ing hand of the young lady drew me within the 
vestibule; her musical voice called softly at the 
door ol a boudoir , 

“ Alice, Richard has come!” 

Instantly the door flew open, and a dark-haired, 
beautiful woman came forth. She gazed at me an 
instant with unutterable tenderness, and then em¬ 
braced me, with a mingling of fervor and shyness 
absolutely bewildering. Verily, I was a favored 
individual. An elderly gentleman, supporting him¬ 
self by a cane, now came forward and saluted me. 
calling me his “ dear sou.” aud cutting short every¬ 
thing I attempted to say by bis joyful volubility. 

The folding-doors separating the sil ting-room and 
pavlors were thrown apart, I heard the subdued 
hum of voices, the rustling of heavy silks, and. 
waiting in the alcoved arch in an east window, T 
saw a clergyman in gown and bands. The elderly 
gentleman took the hand of the dark-haired Alice 
and placed it in mine. 

“Take her, 11 he said, with emotion, “and may 
God prosper you. We will have the most impor¬ 
tant thing first, and dinner afterward. The guests 
are already getting impatient.” 

I glanced at Alice’s dress. It was bridal white; 
and her beautiful hair was crowned with a wreath 
of orange blossoms. The sight gave me a tremor. 

I felt weak anti faint. My pallor must have alarmed 
Alice, for she clutched tny arm wildly, and gazed 
into my face with painful anxiety. 

“What is it, Richard? Are you ill? Merciful 
heaven! Helen, look at him! He is ill!” 

“It is nothing—uothing!” 1 gasped. “Only, I 
cannot marry you! 1 — ” 

“Oh, heaven!” cried Alice, in horrified dismay; 
and seeing she was about to fall, I flung my arm 
around her for support. At this moment the hall 
door was opened, and, turning at the sound, I saw. 
with my own eyes, my second self enter the room! 
My exact counterpart Richard Smith, number two. 
His fierce eyes took in the scene at one swooping 
glance. He rushed toward me with a wild ejacula¬ 
tion, ami, tearing the half-fainting Alice from my 
arms, he planted his firm grasp on my throat. I 
put my hand on the same locality of his body. 

“ What are you doing?” he thundered in my ear. 
“What are you doing?” I thundered, in response. 
“Your life shall pay the forfeit!” he exclaimed, 
with mad violence. “ The man who has dared to 
win Alice Hereford’s love shall diel” 

“ Gentlemen,” interrupted the sweet voice of her 
whom they called Helen, “be patient; there is 
some mistake. Which of you is named Richard 


OUR BOYS GOING TO THE WAR 


QVbucrtiricmcnts 


The Philadelphia Press publishes the vision, or 
prophecy, of Joseph Hoag, and states that it is so 
remarkable in the accuracy of some of its details, 
that were ils authenticity not attested by the most 
respectable and reliable living witnesses, we should 
hardly credit it. The predicted “ civil war,” now 
on the threshold of fulfillment, is not more singular 
than are several other features in the vision which 
have been verified. As much as six months ago, a 
Quaker gentleman in Ihis city, well acquainted with 
the history of this “vision,” also with some of the 
children of Us venerated author, expressed to us a 
desire to see it published in the Press. We have 
been at some pains to ascertain certain particulars 
respecting this remarkable man, some of which we 
here give as introductory to his prophecy, 

Joseph Hoag was an eminent minister of the Gos¬ 
pel in the Society of Friends, At the date of his 
subjoined vision, in JSOS, this society was a unit, the 
division in it not having occurred until 1R27. After 
the separation, Hoag affiliated with the orthodox 
branch, in which connection he continued until his 
death in 1846, at the age of eighty-five. His ances¬ 
tors were among the early settlers of New England, 
and lived for several generations in the State of New 
Hampshire, although be was born in Duchess Co., 
N. Y., but early in life removed to the home of his 
ancestors. In his services as a minister he traveled 
extensively throughout the United States, and is 
well remembered by a large number of the elder 
members of the Society of Friends in this city as a 
very gifted and spiritual-minded minister. Those 
who knew him best say that he was a man of great 
piety and very correct life and conversation from 
his youth; also, that his spiritual perceptions were 
very deep and clear, so much so that he was often 
favored with a sense of the condition of other people 
without outward knowledge, and in many instances, 
known to persons still living,foretold circumstances 
which occurred long afterwards, and of which he 
could have had no knowledge when he predicted 
them. A journal of his life exists, in which the 
author says, “ Hoag was a man of good understand¬ 
ing. retentive memory, and a mind seasoned with 
grace. His conversation was truly instructive. He 
appeared most conspicuous in the gift of the minis¬ 
try, and the spirit, ol' prophecy.” The following is 
JOSEPH HOAG’S VISION, 

transcribed by his daughter—who is Btill living—in 
the year 1805, since which time many duplicate MS 
copies have been made and preserved by members 
of the Society as a curious, interesting, and, as the 
sequel has shown, an amazingly premonitory docu¬ 
ment : 

“ In the year 1803, in the eighth or ninth month. I 
was one day alone in the field, and observed that 
the sun shone clear, but a mist eclipsed its bright¬ 
ness. 

“ As I reflected upon the singularity of the event, 
my mind was struck into a silence the most solemn 
1 ever remember to have witnessed, for all my 
faculties were low and unusually brought into deep 
silence. 1 said to myself, what can all this mean? I 
do not recollect ever before to have been sensible of 
such feelings. 

“Aud I heard a voice from Heaven, saying:—‘This 
which thou seest is a sign of the present coming 
times. I took the forefathers of this country from a 
land ol oppression; I planted them here among the 
people of the forest; I sustained them, and while 
they were humble I blessed them and fed them, and 
they became a numerous people. But they have 
now become proud and have forgotten me, who 
nourished them and protected them in the wilder¬ 
ness, and are running into every ambition and evil 
practice of which the old countries are guilty, and 
have taken quietude from the land, and suffered a 
dividing spirit to come among (hero —lift up thine 
eyes and behold!’ And 1 saw them dividing in great 
heat. The division began in the churches on points 
of doctrine, it commenced in the Presbyterian 
Society, and went through the various religious de¬ 
nominations. and in its progress and close its effects 
were the same. Those who dissented went off with 
high heads and taunting language, and those who 
kept to their original sentiments appeared exercised 
and sorrowful, And when the dividing spirit en¬ 
tered the Society of Friends, it raged in as high 
degree as m any 1 had noticed or before discovered, 
and as before, those who separated v r ent, off with 
lofty looks and taunting, censuring language. Those 
who kept their ancient principles retired by them¬ 
selves. It next appeared in the Lodges of the Free 
Masons; it broke out in appearance like a volcano, 
inasmuch as it set the country in an uproar lor a 
time. 

“ Then it entered polities throughout the United 
Mates, anil did not stop until il produced a civil war. 
An abundance of blood was shed in the course of 
the combat; the Southern States lost their power, 
and Slavery was annihilated from their borders. 
Then a monarchial power sprang up, took the Gov¬ 
ernment of t he States, established a national re¬ 
ligion. and made all societies tributary to support 
its expenses. I saw them take property from 
Friends. I was amazed at beholding all this, and I 
heard a voice proclaiming:—‘ This power shall not 
always stand, but with it I will chastise my Church 
until they return to the faithfulness of their fore- 
lathers; them seest what is coining upon thy native 
country, for their iniquities and the blood of Africa, 
the remembrance of which lias come up before me.’ 

“ This vision is yet for many days. I had ho idea 
of writing it for many years, until it became such a 
burden that lor my own relief I have written it.” 


BY MBS. K. XI. OLMSTED. 


ARVARD I'NIVEKtSI 
Lawrence Scientific School. 


As down the red October liills 
The swollen torrents leap their rills, 

Past broken flumes mid waiting mills, 
With rushing noise, 

So, hand to hand, with parting thrills, 
Sweep forth our boys. 

Not fierce to hate but strong to dare, 

They hunt the traitor in his lair;— 

The loneliest cot has one to spare 
From homes sweet joys; 

The fondest heart still breathes the prayer, 
God speed our boys! 

No hireling from Oppression's hold, 

No lawless mob in rapine bold. 

No patriot oast in Freedom’s mold 
With base alloys; 

Fresh from the mint, earth’s finest gold, 
Our sterling boys' 

What hopes, what faith engird them round, 
What songs of cheer to heaven resound, 
What prayers that peace may yet abound, 
Each heart employs; 

While tears fall on the hollowed ground 
Where sleep our boys. 

One thought, one prayer to Him all-wise, 
At morn aud evening sacrifice, 

Till Freedom, Btooping from the skies, 

Her wings shall poise, 

And one victorious anthem rise, 

God bless our boys! 


The Richmond Whig calls Jeff. Davis “a clod.” 
A clod should be something above Jeff. 

It seems that Jeff. Davis' coachman has run away 
from him. Well, Gen. McClellan can drive him. 

At Manassas we taught the rebels how to run, 
and they have been practising the lesson ever since. 

The rebels are the opposite of Achilles. His 
danger was in his heels. Their whole safety is in 
theirs. 

The flowers that bloom most abundantly in the 
Southern Confederacy at this time are the “pinks of 
chivalry.” 

Although General Wool entered Norfolk with 
Mayor Lamb, it is not to lie presumed that he was 
, Lamb’s Wool. 

Now that the Merrimac is destroyed, the rebel 
navy is reduced to one steamer, the Nashville, and 
one tug. the “tug of war.” 

Gen. Beauregard says that the confidence of 
the rebels is in God. But don’t they begin to sus¬ 
pect that, their confidence isn't reciprocated? 

Jeff. Davis has appointed a fast day. If fast 
days are days when fast runs are made, the rebpl 
Confederacy has more of them than any other people 
ever had. 

We don’t know or believe that the rebel leaders 
will ever become Christians, hut we guess that a 
pood many of them will be “under conviction” 
before long. 

The rebel Confederacy has enacted free trade. 
It is like a spider in a corked and sealed bottle, gen¬ 
erously declaring unrestricted intercourse with the 
whole world. 

The Confederate papers are longing for “ Yellow 
Jack” as an ally to rebellion against the Federal 
troops. Does the Confederacy intend to send Com¬ 
missioners to negotiate? 

The rebels profess to gather fresh hopes from 
their awful defeats. If their Confederacy were to 
die to-morrow, they would swear that death is the 
very healthiest condition possible. 

The rebel Confederacy may hate bitterly to sub¬ 
mit to the Constitution, but she must do it. The 
pill, however bitter, must, go down her throat and 
do its work—it has engaged its passage. 

An account of the Pittsburg battle says that the 
Mississippi brigade “dashed like a fierce wave upon 
our left wing.” That brigade may have been a big 
wave, but its subsequent motion was a big waver. 


j j t 'l*It-V RID A NORTHROP, 

DEALERS IN 

DRY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, 1ST. XT., 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your DRESS GOODS of 

ZZu'b'ba.rcl dJ KTortlirop 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DRESS SILKS of 

ZZu'b'bard efts JNTortlirop 


A STORY OF COUNTERPARTS, 


BT CLARA AUGUSTA 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DOMESTICS of 

H - u.'tok>ardl eftj JVTortlirop 


A quiet, uneventful life was mine until I left the 
shelter of my father’s roof in Gorham, and accepted 
the desk of book-keeper in the wholesale clothing 
establishment of Shears and Prescott, in the busy 
little city of Weston. But there, one tine afternoon 
in October, just in the midst of IndiaD summer, I 
invited Lillie Prescott, with whom I was very 
nearly in love, to walk in the park with me. Her 
little hand, in its delicate primrose-colored glove, 
rested on my arm, her black eyes were lifted to my 
face. I felt particularly tender and confidential, 
and at peace with all the world. We were speaking 
of the gorgeonsuess of the distant hills, clothed as 
they were in their mantles of crimson foliage, when 
I was brought to a stop by hearing my name pro¬ 
nounced in a tone neither sweet nor agreeable. 

“ Mr. Smith, I’ll just trouble you to stop a roiunit!” 

I looked up. A woman of fifty or thereabout 
effectually blocked up the sidewalk before ns; 
indeed, her proportions were colossal. If ever 1 
have seen the personification of indignation, I saw 
it in her expressive countenance. 

“Madam!” I exclaimed, retreating a little from 
the battery of flashing eyes which she brought to 
bear upon me. 

“You needn’t madam me,” cried she, waxing 
redder. “I’ll just trouble you to settle this little 
bill.” And she thrust an ominous piece of paper 
before my eyes, which read, substantially: 

Richard Smith to Mrs. Juliana Higgins, Dk. 

For six months'board .$96 00 

For “ “ washing. ..$12 00 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your LINENS of 

HuloToarci efts 3NT ortlirop 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy. your TABLE LINENS of 

H-ulobarci efts NortHrop 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

Hubbard, cft? 2Vortbrop 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your SI*RING PRINTS of 

Hubbard eft? 3\Tortbrop 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 29 letters. 

My 1. 6, 16, 6, 27. 0, 22 is a town in France. 

My 4, 18, 0, 17, 15, 25, 23 is one of the United States. 

My 13, 24, 3, 6, 5 is u river in France. 

My 12, 3, 28, 20, 1, 26 is a city in Europe. 

My 29, 18, 4, 8, 0, 9 is a river in England. 

My 17, 3, 2. 27, 25 is a city in Italy. 

My 7. 27, 12, 10, 21 is a county in Maine. 

My 26, 11, 10, 5, 3, 6, 27 is a river in South America. 

My 10, 15, 6,18,13, 2, 8 is a river in Canada. 

My 7, 14. 3, 23,18 is a mountain in the United States. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of a humorous 
writer. 

St. Artnand, C. E., 1862. S. P. H. 

Jrijp" Answer in two weeks. 


We have just opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Garments, which are very neat and tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Gar¬ 
ments, either in Silk or Cloth, to order. 

HUBBARD At NORTHROP, 

633 Nos. 69 & 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


I returned the bill to her. 

“ I owe you nothing, madam. I never saw you 
before in my life.” 

“You needn’t lie to me!” cried she, setting her 
arms a-kimbo. “ I hain't kept a genteel boarding¬ 
house fifteen years for nothing, sir! You’ll either 
fork over on the spot, or I’ll take the law!” 

“ Take it,” remarked I; “you’re welcome to it!” 

“You think to sarse me, young manl Remember 
what, you promised! I’ll have you took up for it as 
shure as my name’s Diggins! PH larn you better 
than to deceive a trusting widder woman in that 
way, you desateful hypocrite!” 

“ Madam, you insult me! I — ” 

“Oh! it looks well for such aR you to stand on 
your dignity! Mighty lofty, all at once! You’ve 
forgot the oream flapjacks I used to make you, and 
the kisses you used to give me every evening after 
the rest of ’em was gone to bed! You’ve forgot the 
half-dozen shirts I made you, and never charged 
you a cent! You’ve forgot that you solemnly prom¬ 
ised that you'd marry me last Tuesday morning! 
You've forgot that, have yon?” 

“Yes —yes—I never!—no!” stammered I, drop¬ 
ping Miss Lillie’s arm in consternation. 

“ Do you dare to deny it?” cried she in a rage. 

“Yes; forever and a day afterward!” I roared 
out. “ Do yon think I would marry an old terma¬ 
gant like you? I’d sooner wed my grandmother!” 

1 saw ihe fire flash up in her eyes. The widow 
was waxing dangerous. I dodged the reticule she 
aimed at my head, aud fell over backward as she. 
charged upon me with her half-mourning parasol. 
Miss Lillie turned and fled. I thought discretion 
the better part of valor, so 1 leaped over a garden 
fence near at band, and was immediately attacked 
by a large watch dog that sprung out of a kennel 
near by. I seized a dahlia pole, and, hurling it at 
the belligerent, made good my escape by fording a 
duck pond and reaching the next street, from which 
I hurried home at the best pace I could command. 

I was resolved that I would not remain in Weston 
a day longer. Evidently there was in the city some 
other Richard Smith, for whose notorious self I was 
mistaken. I penned a hasty note lo my employers— 
giving my reasons for leaving them —packed my 
trunkR, paid my board, and, marking my baggage 
“ Richard Smith, New Hampton,” I entered the cars 
for the locality specified on my trunks. In selecting 
New Hampton as my destination, I had no definite 
purpose in view; but in a place of its size 1 had no 
doubt of being able to secure some lucrative situa¬ 
tion, and the office of “ Boots” was better, if I could 
be left unmolested, than the station of President, if 
I must lose my identity, and be attacked by viragos 
in the streets. 

It was near noon of the next day when the train 
whirled up to the depot at New Hampton. I 
alighted, and was hastening down the platform to 
look after iuy baggage, when I saw a young lady, 
in a brown silk walking-dress, earnestly regarding 
me. As she caught my eye. she threw up her vail 
and sprang toward me. As the vail swept back, it 
revealed the loveliest face I had ever looked upon. 
I had never dreamed of anything half so beautiful. 
In involuntary admiration I stood still. She threw 
herself into my arms —her arms fell around my 
neck — her velvet cheek touched mine —and such 
a kiss as she planted full on my lips. My face was 
in a blaze. I felt as if I had been stewed in honey, 
with lavender for flavoring. She repeated the kiss— 
the munificent little angel!—exclaiming: 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT 

-A INVENTION, 

BY DOUGLAS BLY, Itt. D. 

By frequent directions Ur. Bl.v bn* 
succeeded iu embody inu the principles uf 
the natural leu in an artificial one. and in 
(riving it lateral, nr side motion, at the 
ankle, the same os the natural one. By 
so doing hy has produced l tie most com¬ 
plete and successful invention ever attain¬ 
ed iu artificial legs. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


c -~^' ~“ r ” A pamphlet containing full description 

and illustrations can be had without chnrce, bv addressing 
DOUGLAS BJ.Y, M ]>.. 

637-eo-tf Dnchattrr, A’ Y; or, OincimaU, Ohio. 


I am composed of 50 letters. 

My 4, 3, 11, 47, 22, 46 was king of 
My 15, 30, 37, 45, 3, 30, 16. 

My 1, 9, 24, 4, 44 was an 7, 33, 18, 8, 40, 12, 36 poet. 

My 17, 7, 8, 33, 14, 6. 81, 21, 32 was an 26, 1, 43, 50, 30, 40, 48, 
36. 37, 11, 47, 15, 34, 35, 46. 

My 10, 2, 3, 9, 16, 28,19 commanded the 49, 44, 80,14, 1,2,13. 
My 5, 20, 42, 19, 41, 38, 29 is a town in Great Britain. 

My 26, 44, 27, 23, 13 was a Greek poet. 

My whole is a couplet from the Lady of the Lake. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1862. Veuve. 

Iw A nswer in two weeks. 


"pOCHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS. 
1 ^ GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Forsyth X Co keep constantly on hand a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which tiler will sell at greatly reduced prices, 
rr All work warranter/. 

Address E. A. FORSYTH & CO., Rochester, N. Y. ( 

63ti-26teo Old Stand Of Duryea & Forsyth. 

t'D~ See illustrated advertisement in Rural of March 29 


250 PIECES NEW CARPETINGS FOR SPRING Busi¬ 
ness. comprising beautiful styles and Dew designs. 

OTirt STOCK 

Is more complete in variety thau can he found in onk house in 
the State. Many patterns are designed and manufactured ex¬ 
pressly for ourselves, and are not-to be found elsewhere. 
ELEGANT WILTONS, ROYAL VELVETS; 

Bigelow and English BvusseU; 

English Tapc-.tr.va. American do: 

Lowell, Hartford, and other best makes; 

Extra Imperial 3 Pi vs; 

Extra Superfine Ingrams; 

Common do. 

Wool and Worsted do. 

Cotton and Wool. 

STAIR CARPETS, 

From is 6d to #2,60 per yard; 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


Mv kite is 360 feet high. At the momeut 1 have given it 
700 feet of string. I send two “ messengers’’—one to the kite, 
and another to the foot of the perpendicular drawn from the 
kite to the horizon. They are to reach the same perpendicular 
in the same time. Required the ratio of their respective 
velocities, 1-7 being allowed for the sag of the kite string and 
none for the curvature of the earth. 

Westfield Academy, N. Y., 1862. 1. C. Long. 

Answer in two weeks. 


FLOOR CLOTHS in beautiful designs; 

DRUGGETS, 4. 0. a, Id aud 12-4 wide; 

Feltings, Hutch Woo). Hemp; 

In fact, every kind of Carpeting the market affords. 

Oltf arrangements V 1th manufacturers are such that we shall 
he in daily receipt of poods direct from the looms, for the next 
90 days, making our stock very attractive at all times. 

We purchase for cash of (lie makers, which enables us to sell 
as low as any hoase in the HUte. 

AHxSO, 

Manufacturers and dealers in Hunk, Hair, Palm Leaf, and fra 
Grass MaUresnx. , _ 

Feather Lids aud Pillows, made to order, of Pure Live Oeese 
Feather st. 

I'jT Carpet Ware Rooms. 35 State St., Rochester. N V 
63(J-Hotf HOWE As RUGEKS. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 644 


Answer to Geographical Enigma;—He that by the plow 
would thrive, must either hold or drive. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Uncle Sam’s Foote in 
Tennessee. 

Answer to Mathematical Problem:—.01570796 + inch per 
second. 


TT'MI'LO ¥31 ENT. A New E.vtkrhusk.— The Frank- 
Jjj tin Sewfno Ma/Jdnr Co. want a number of active Local and 
Traveling Agents- A liberal salary and expenses paid, or coin- 
mission allowed. Address, with stamp, 1!ARRIS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Maas. (Clip Ihis out for reference.) 637-!3t 


T PIE HE ST ADVERTISING 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, TENS OK THOUSANDS of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, &c . and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturer* and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial. As the business 
season is at hand, Now is Tire Tnn? for all who wish to adver 
rise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums — aud that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, &c., Wholesale Merchants, Educational institutions, 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c., Ac., 
in various parts of the country, can atteat. 

[ From the New York Daily World. Feb. 15, 1862.J 
Mookk’s Rural Nsw-Yorker comes to ns freighted with 
its usual amount of Information, valuable, not to funnels alone, 
but to all who take an interest In the improvement-; of the 
times. For years it has maintained an enviublc position as a 
family newspaper, and we are gratified 0, team that its pros- 
peels wore, never better than they are at the present rime We 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take an 
interest in agricultural anil horticultural mstterr.. and, we may 
add, to advertisers who desire to reach the farming communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

[i’Vorn the New York Daily 'limes. J 
Moore's Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and offers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
citv who desire to reach those sections it is an aide and 
well-managed paper, nr,d deserves the success it has achieved. 

| From the New York Daily Tribune.] 

Wk don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money. Mr. MooRK charges 35 cents a lioe, 
aud his circulation makes it cheap advertising We don't know 
the circulation of the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise iu it. 


Seven Good Maxims, — To gain a permanent 
reputation — Endeavor to be, rather than to appear 
good. 

To gain extensive usefidness —Seize the present 
opportunity, great or small, and improve it to the 
utmost. 

To govern children (and men too )— Commend 
them oftener than you blame them. 

To be a successful reprover — First convince men 
by substantial deeds of kindness that you love them. 

To hare h\fluertce with the public —Take a posi¬ 
tive rather than a negative position. 

To be always contented— Consider that you will 
never in this life be free from annoyances, and that 
you may as well hear them patiently as fret about 
them. 

To enjoy all that this world has to give — Set not 
your heart upon it, but make God your portion. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

IS rCHMSHBD EiVRRV SATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. IUOOK.E, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Building, Opposite the Court House, Buffalo Street. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year.— To Globs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10; Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one free, for $21; 
Twenty, and one free, for $25; and any greater number at same 
rate — only $L25 per copy. Clurb papers directed to individuals 
an i sent to as many different Post-Offices ns desired- As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add I2h» cents per copy to 
the club rates of the RURAL. The lowest price of copies sent to 
Europe, &c . is $2.50—including postage. 

Tin. Legal Rate ok Postage o.n the Rural New- 
Yorker is only 3‘i cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monrwe county, where it goes fr.ee.) and 6j£ cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly iu advance at the 
post-office where received. 

Direct to Rochester, X. Y —Ail persons having occasion 
to address the Rural New-Yorker will please direct to Loch- 
estrr, N Y, and not, as many do. to New York. Albany, 
Buffalo, &c. Money Letters Intend! • for ns are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above place Please note. 


Goon Rules for All. — Profane language is 
abominable. Loutl laughing is impolite. Inquisi¬ 
tiveness is offensive. Tattling is mean. Telling 
lies is contemptible. Slandering is devilish. Igno¬ 
rance is disgraceful, and laziness is shameful. 
Avoid all the above vices, and aim at usefulness. 
Never be ashamed of honest labor. Pride is a 
curse. Keep good company. 


Many men mistake the love for the practice of 
virtue, and are not so much good men as they are 
the friends of goodness. 













ROCHESTER, N. Y. -FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1862. 


Seeds of lupine, used for manure, form in Tus¬ 
cany the basis of an important trade. To make 
these lose the germinative properties, they are 
slightly burned, or boiled by steam. 

Torteaux, or residuum of oil manufacture, ob¬ 
tained by pressure, are a superior manure. The 
less oil they contain the better they are, for oil is 
noxious to vegetation; if well divided, their action 
is greater. 

Pulp of Potatoes.. 5 3 

Juice “ 3 8 

Water of starch factory_0 0 

Deposit “ “ .. 3 6 


downward for four or five feet. The plant grows in 
the form of a lettuce; bearing, after the first year, 
blue flowers upon a rough, leafy stem, which shoots 
up from one to six feet high. Chicory has long been 
extensively cultivated on the continent of Europe 
as an herbage and pasturage plant, and is much 
used as a salad; while in 'Flanders and Germany 
the roots are in great request, as a substitute 
for coffee is prepared from them. Morton says: 
“ It was introduced into field culture in Europe, by 
Arthur Young, in 1780, and was grown principally 
for sheep feed, and found to be very profitable, as it 
will flourish upon almost any kind of land, and 
probably keep more sheep per acre, during the early 
summer months, than any other kind of herbage 
plant. Lucerne requires a rich soil, or its cultiva¬ 
tion will not be accompanied by much advantage; 
but chicory has been found to be abundantly profit¬ 
able upon poor sandy lands, and soils which were 
weak and wanted rost, as well as on richer and 
more productive soils. It also thrives on fen and 
peat soils; and will last for seven or eight years, 
yielding several cuttings during each year, though 
the full crop is not obtained until the second year. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER 


TUB LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


CHAS. D. BRAQDON. Western Corsespondjng Editor, 


The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be uneurpaseed in 
Value, Fnrity. Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotee Ids pet-, 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Ren At. an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining— being so conducted 
that it cad be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of iatolliyence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural. Scientific. Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America _ 

!5P“ For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


Water of farm manure... 
Locust wood (sawdust)... 
Oak “ " 

Solid excrements of cow . 

“ horse 

Urine of cow_ 

“ horse..... 

New excrements of cow . 
“ “ horse 

“ pig-- 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ goat. 


ELEVATION. 

probably at least equal, if not superior, to any struc¬ 
ture of the kind which we have examined in the 
State—the Amphitheatre of the Ontario County 
Agricultural Society (heretofore illustrated and 
described in the Rural, ) alone excelling it in cost, 
extent and convenience; but that is not an exhibi¬ 
tion building of the style and class we are describ¬ 
ing. From the elevated balconies at each end, a fine 
view can be had of the village and surrounding 
country—a panorama which would delight the poet, 
painter and lover of natural scenery, improved by 
art and industry, [We believe the building was 
designed by Carlton H. Rogers, Esq.] 

The arrangement and conveniences of the Grounds 
are so well shown in our diagram, and its references, 
that any detailed description ia unnecessaiy. Could 
the reader have viewed the grounds (and their 
varied contents or covering,) during the recent Fair 


EXHIBITION BUTIXjDITV <3- 

FAIK GROUNDS AND EXHIBITION HALL 

OF THE PALM Yea UNION AG. SOCIETY. 


Thus we see the urine of the herbivorous animals 
is richer in nitrogen than their excrements, so it is 
advantageous for farmers to collect it carefully. 
The quantity of nitrogen contained in the excre¬ 
ments of sheep and goats indicate the effects to be 
obtained from their mixture with those of cows, 
horses, etc., which consist of mixed excrements. 

Normal guano__ „.49 7 

Guano passed to the sieve_63 9 

Excrements of pigeons.83 0 

Oyster shells.. 3 2 

Soot of eos.1 .. ...13 5 

Soot of wood.___ 11 5 

Coal by its distillation gives carbonate of am¬ 
monia, which explains why its soot is richer in 
nitrogen than that of wood. 

Marl „. 6 1 

Ash. 6 5 

Dry museulary meat. 130 4 

Salted codfish_ 67 0 

Washed codfish, pressed_168 6 

Dry blood, soluble.. 121 8 

Liquid blood, soluble.27 1 

Coagulated blood, pressed.46 1 

Dry Wood, insoluble.... 148 7 

Feathers. 153 4 

Oxen hair. 137 8 

Woolen rags..179 8 

Sawdust of horn.,.,,.143 6 

These last manures are very rich in nitrogen, but 
they require fivo or six years before they are eutirely 
decomposed; they are used for orchards, vines, etc. 
They follow slowly the progress of vegetation. 

Bone, dry to the air__ 72 2 

Bone without grease (wet)..63 1 

Bono with grease ... 62 1 

Residuum of bone glue. 5 2 

Residuum of tucltoa tallow_118 7 

Marc of bone glue.... 37 3 

The residuum of melted tallow is formed of 
adipose membranes extracted from greases; it is a 
very rich substance. 

Animal black of refiners. 10 6 

Black animalizcd.. 10 9 

Animal black of refiners is used to decolorize 
sirups; it contains 15 per cent, of coagulated blood. 
It is one of the most highly estimated manures.” 

Many, on reading the above, no doubt, will be 
struck with the great value of many things to which 
little attention has been paid. Feathers, hair, 
woolen rags, horn dust, and shavings, and bones, are 
of the very highest manorial value, and yet how 
little care is taken, usually, to save these materials, 
some of which are made and wasted on almost 
every farm. A few pounds of hen's feathers or rags 
will add immensely to the value of the compost 
heap, and in this situation will decay more rapidly 
than if applied directly to the soil. The sweepings 
of chimneys, too, may be used in the same manner, 
but this substance is almost invaluable in the 
kitchen garden, and may be saved for this purpose. 
A few bushels for melons, cucumbers, radishes, Ac., 
will do much towards keeping off insects and add 
materially to the warmth ot the soil. 


[We are occasionally inquired of, verbally and otherwise, 
relative to the arrangement of Fair Grounds, Buildings, &c., 
for the Exhibitions of Agricultural Societies,—and as the 
season of preparation for the annual shows of such associa¬ 
tions is at hand, we rc-publish the accompanying description 
and illustrations of the model grounds aud building of the 
Palmyra Union Society, in the belief that the same will prove 
of interest and value to all desiring information on the general 
subject. Though neither the same arrangement, of grounds 
or plan of building may be adopted entire, wc are confident 
that those engaged in arranging grounds and fixtures for 
Rural Exhibitions must derive useful hints and suggestions 
from a careful examination of the diagram and plans here¬ 
with presented.] 

The Fair Grounds of the Union Agricultural 
Society at Palmyra, (Wayne County, N. Y.,) are 

among tho best we have ever seen—_ 

most creditable to all who participated ~ 
in their arrangement and completion, £ s 

and a good model for similar associa- / 

tions. So thinking, we present the ac- z / 
companying diagram of the grounds, E I 

and plan of the main exhibition build- r 
ing,—with such references as will con- 2 
vey a clear idea of their arrangement, ? 
capacity, and convenience. ~ 

The Grounds of the Society are situ- ^ 
ated on Jackson Avenue, within the Y 
limits of tho village of Palmyra, and 
comprise about nineteen acres — the 
whole being inclosed by a substantial : 
board fence, eight feet high. The main = 


It is hard for people to understand the compara¬ 
tive value of manures. Many times have wo known 
persons to purchase and draw manures a long dis¬ 
tance, that were hardly worth the carriage, while 
perhaps they had on their own grounds a far more 
valuable material that could be put into proper 
condition for food for plants, with a very little labor. 
Then, bow often, especially during the summer 
season, is one-half the manure wasted or rather 
destroyed, for want of attention, while a little labor 
in composting with materials at hand, and cost big 
nothing, would have made the whole of great value. 
All farmers who live near large cities or manufac¬ 
turing villages, can often obtain manures of great 
value and sometimes at a very little cost. It is 
therefore very necessary that there should be a 
pretty general knowledge of the comparative value 
of different substances used as manures, at least 
sufficient to enable all to act understandingly. On 
this -subject we find an article in the Industrial 
Chemist, a part ol which we extract, and which we 
think will be valuable for present perusal aud for 
future reference: 

“ Nitrogen is one of the constituent principles of 
the bodies of animals, iu which it enters in consider¬ 
able quantity. This fluid is powerfully absorbed by 
vegetables, principally through the means of light, 
which is the reason that vegetation rendent the air 
purer in increasing the proportional quantity of 
oxygen gas, inhaled by plants. 

Nitrogen is not of service in respiratipn nor com¬ 
bustion; but evidently plays a very active part in 
vegetation. It is met everywhere, in more or less 
quantity; it is art essentially organizing principle. 
Rain water always contains nitrogen, and that which 
falls in summer during thunder storms contains it to 
a large amount. Nitrogen constitutes the real value 
of a manure, first ol' which we. shall place Dry 
Blood , which has the essential condition of a manure 
of the first order. While nitrogen ia of great im¬ 
portance, we cannot deny the equally importat fact, 
that matters not uitrogeni/.ed perform a part, in the 
act of vegetation; but the agriculturist should pre¬ 
fer to use for manures, substances which in a small 
volume contain the most nitrogen. 

We give now the quantity of nitrogen contained 
in the principal natural substances used for manure. 
We take for basis the farm manure, which contains 
four per 1,000 of nitrogen. 11 a certain space and 
quality of land require 10,000 pounds of that 
manure, it will take only 5,000 pounds of a matter 
containing eight per 1,000 of nitrogen to obtain the 
same results, and so forth. 

Farm manure contains four-thousandths of nitro¬ 
gen, i. e., 4 parts nitrogen in 1,000 parts of manure. 

Hundredths of 
Thousandths. Thousandths. 

The straw of Peas contain...17 9 

“ Millet. 8 

“ Buckwheat_4 8 

“ Oats.2 S 

“ Barley__ 2 3 

“ Rye...1 7 

11 Wheat...4 9 

Leaves of Madia....5 7 

11 Beet.... 5 0 

Potatoes ....5 5 

Carrots... 8 5 

Autumn leaves of Oak_11 7 

“ Poplar.5 3 

Leaves, principally autumnal leaves, contain a 
quantity of nitrogen, which explains the goodness of 
the manure they furnish. Green leaves are less 
nitrogenized than autumnal, then in all their per¬ 
fection. 

Fucus Digitatus (sea weed)_8 6 

“ “ “ .9 5 

“ Saccharinus (dry)....13 8 

“ . 6 4 

Burnt sea weed. ‘.. '..'.'.'. .'.'. '.1.3 8 

The Fuci, (family of sea weeds,) collected to be 
burnt and manufactured into natural soda, make a 
superior manure, especially when mixed with farm 
manure. 

Radicles of germinated Barley, residu- 

urn of brewery_ ... 45 l 

• Roots of Clover..___ i y 

Seeds of Lupine .. . . . ". . . . "34 9 


CHICORY. 

“ When it is intended to grow chicory for grazing 
purposes, the seed is usually sown broadcast, in 
April, upon land that lias been dug or deeply 
plowed, from seven to twelve pounds per acre; aud 
growing in this manner, it forms a considerable 
proportion of many of the best meadows in the 
south of France and in Lombardy. The best mode 
of culture, however, for a fodder or herbage crop, is 
as follows:—Prepare the soil, by thorough cleans¬ 
ing and pulverization, as early iu tho spring aB the 
season will admit; apply a good coat of partially 
decayed fold-yard dung, and drill in the seed during 
March, four pounds per acre, at about nine-inch 
intervals between the rows. When the plants are 
about five inches in height, carefully hoe them, and 
single out, leaving them about six inches apart, 
after the usual method of turnip culture,—that is, 
by boys following the hoers. Some recommend that 
the seed be sown in a bed, and when the plants are 
fit for transplanting—which will be when about 
five inches high —they are to bo set out in rows 
nine inches apart, and at six-inch intervals from 
plant to plant in the rows. In either case, tho land 
must be kept clean, and well hoed, particularly in 
the first season; ordinary attention will afterwards 
suffice, and the crop will continue luxuriant and 
profitable for five years at least, and frequently from 
eight to ten. When tho plants begin to exhibit 
symptoms of failure, the ground should he cleared 
ot the roots, another course of cropping pursued for 
a few years, and it may then be again sown or 
planted with chicory. 

“ Chicory is of far more value to mow than to 
graze, it has been much used as a pasturage for 
sheep, and found to be very useful in this respect, 
for a small extent of chicory ground will fatten a 
large Humber of sheep; but theu it is only the 
radical leaves shooting up close to the ground which 
are continually cropped by the sheep, the stalks not 
affording them proper nourishment. The best way 
is to let the plant reach its full growth, the full 
succulence being retained until the flower-buds 
appear, iu which state (not being permitted to 
flower) it has attained its greatest perfection; it may 
then be cut off near the ground, and will be eaten by 
all kinds of stock with the greatest relish and benefit. 

“As it is a plant of such speedy growth, and in all 
seasons, wet or dry, it cannot be too strongly recom¬ 
mended for general use, and more particularly for 
the smaller occupiers. Cow-keepers would do well 
to cultivate it, and cottagers ought by all means to 
employ it in a double manner.” 

Chicory is now grown in many parts of England, 
chiefly for the sake of preparing a “substitute for 
coffee ” from the root—a practice whieh has existed 
on the Continent for nearly seventy years; “and of 
all plants,” says Yon Tuaek, “which have been 
prepared as substitutes for coffee, and which, when 
roasted and steeped iu boiling water, yield an infus¬ 
ion resembling coffee, chicory is the only one which 
has maintained its ground.” 

Great quantities of chicory are imported into this 
country, and used in the adulturation of coffee, or 
as a substitute for this article. It is this that is now 
so largely advertised as dandelion coffee. Much of 
it must be used at the West, tor in the autumn of 
1856 we saw very large quantities in the warehouses 
at Chicago. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Looking over the Albany 
Cultivator for 1856, 1 observe that a gentleman near Philadel¬ 
phia, F. A. Nauts, by name, highly recommends Chicory as 
a plant to be cultivated both for forage for all kinds of stock 
and for tho sale of the roots, estimating Uio net profits iu tho 
fourth year at. more that $500 per acre. 1 would like to know 
your opinion of it in tho two respects mentioned; aud as 
coll'ee will probably be dear for sometime to eome, would you 
advise its culture? if so, please state the method, and where 
and at what cost the seed can be obtained.—A Schscriher, 
Birmingham , Mich., 1862. 

Chicory is grown extensively in somo portions of 
Europe for feeding, and is said by the best author¬ 
ities to give several good cuttings of herbage in a 
season, besides from eight to sixteen tuna of nutri¬ 
tious roots to the acre. We have had but little 
experience with this plant, though we,have culti¬ 
vated a little for several years. It grows very 
freely, and spreads rapidly; and it may become some¬ 
what obnoxious as a weed, though we have never 
heard any complaints of this kind from European 
growers. Darlington says, “in this country it is 
generally, and I think justly, regarded as an objec¬ 
tionable weed, which ought to be expelled from our 
pastures.” Anything, however, is a weed that is 
out of place, growing where it is not wanted. 

Chicory is a perennial plant, which is found wild 
in many parts of England, and in various countries 
of Europe possessing a similar temperature. It 
has a root similar in shape to the parsnip, or white 
carrot, but smaller, growing from one to two feet in 
the ground, and in some instances sending its libers 


DIAGRAM OF FAIR GROUNDS. 

A, Entrance for carriages. L, Stalls for Cattle. 

B, Exit way for carriages. M, Posts for hitching fat cattle. 

C, Way for persons on foot. JV, N. Welt* 

D , Entrance for Stock. O. Posts for'hilching teams. 

E, Ticket Office. p. Judge s Stand. 

E > Florid Hall (60x96.) A’, Track for horses (half mile long— 

G, Ground for Farm Implements, 40 feet wide.) 

&o. S. Scats (150 feet long.) 

n, Stalls for lforsea. T, T Village lots. 

/, Stalls for Cattle. Two parallel lines, stream, bridged 

K, Pens for Sheep and Swine. over at track, 

vitli shade of the Society, as we did, he would have concurred 
imeuts for with us in pronouncing all most complete and com- 
fith ticket mendable. Be that as it may, however, we regard 
exit, are the subject of our notice worthy of this illustrative 
stock, ma- description, and trust its presentation will awaken a 
he almnd- spirit of emulation in such matters among the num- 
a living erous Societies within the somewhat wide range of 
the items the Rural’s circulation. 

jeast. — As a large number of Agricultural Societies, 

ral Hall— in this and other States, have secured permanent 
dries high, Fair Grounds, with a view of ere long constructing 
the whole durable buildings and fixtures, we shall be glad to 
ubstantial receive and publish any suggestions calculated to 
;hted with cheapen or otherwise facilitate the early adoption 
Ig appear- of the deeired improvements. The best style of 
beauty of constructing the requisite buildings, stables, sheds, 
d adapta- pens, etc., having regard to economy, convenience, 
nded, it is and durability, is the great desideratum. 
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HOOKE’S RURAL HEW-YORKER 
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WKHTKltN BJDITOUIAI. NUTEH. 


WHO I» IMAM) NEWTON l> 

Tiikkr arm vory tunny iiiun in tin' Wnnt iitflciiK 
tliiH quunllou. Tlmy would Ukn it unnworod. T 
name in fitmoiiH enough, limy Huy, but whut of tin 
mmi who owns It now, und who u will In conllrmutlon 
UM Suparlnfondflnt of ilio nrnv l)oj»a»Imont of Agri 
cull,urn iceontly crtmtoiF It Ih important Unit tin 
quontton ho nnnworod -Important, in order Unit flu 
AgrlcmHurlHta of Urn country niny know whether 
tlmy uro to reap udoipiiite hcnclll. from thin now 
Department created for their heneflt, nominally at 
leant It Im Important to Mr. Newton that thin 
quontlon lie aiiMwered, it lie would receive peace of 
mind and u oomfortuble powUloii. If lie Inin qualifi¬ 
cation" which eminently 111 him for that poultion, hr 
had hotter employ n biopruplu-i ul once, and let the 
world know who he In, what IiI h antecedent* 1 have 
been, agriculturally, Melonllflmilly, Ac, For the 
farmer!' are in no mood to tolerate longer flic char 
latanH who have fattened on the plundei obtuloed 
through the Agricultural Department of the I’atont 
(Mllce. Sen a to CM ulioulil po»t flioiiiiudvc; thoroughly 
aw to IIiIk in an V qualification* for the po*illon; foi 
they will he held htrlclly accountable for the man 
ner In which tilt* Department in organized and 
conducted. There are men in the country who are 
qualified for thl* work. If Mr, Newton Im, no one 
will complain, lint if the femilt hbould prove that 
lie Inin only a putHir.nl qualification, all InleroMted at 
WiiMblngton may ho uaMiirnd that they will have the 
whole country about their earn. 

Now, we away off bore in the benighted Wont are 
not ho fortunate in to have Mr. Nkwton'h acquaint 
unco. We don't know him iih an agrleuliurlid, 
never heard of him an Mandated with horticulture 
in any manner and could not MHort por.ilively 
whether oi not he Im any relation to Mm Sir Ihaac 
Newton of whom we have neon aonie aocount. It 
would he IntorcMlIng to iim to know Momething about 
him, Who will fell uh? 


TDK DIHlfiAHIii A MONO t.AMHH. 


Fiti pin 1 1 Moouk: I noticed in tlie Kukai. of May 
iHtl* an inquiry by D. (Jooniuut with regard ton 
dineufte among liunlM born with bunchen in llicir 
throatc. Ac. I have lmd porno experlouco with thin 
or a Mmllnr dineawe, which Im uh followii: 

In (lie fall ol Ift5J I iiMOd a buck lamb with a por¬ 
tion of my flock, which, by being tended, nerved 
about 50 owom. lie wan fed high, did well, and 
gained ceyeral poundn during service. Illn lamlrn 
when dropped were alleeted niniilar to flume of Mr, 
C.; bad "welled gland*, or btmcltGfl under the throat, 
were lim/my, breathed hard, ears thick and lopped, 
like a hound’s would frequently lie twelve hours 
or more without making an effort to get up. A 
great proportion of them died. Hitch uh I wived, 
however, made good sheep and never allowed any 
signs of the dim-iinn in their offspring. 

I had other ewoM of the same flock, served by 
other and older ImckM, und kept in the same man 


nor, the Jambs from which were all right. I was 


inclined to think the ilireuae wus»euuaed by using 
the buck when too young, and tried him again Ike 
next season to J00 ewes, lending and feeding high, 
with the same resells every lamb, with one e.voep 
lion, being diseased as the year before. From 1(M> 
lambs I lost <U>, Doth seasons my ewes were in 
high condition. I then condemned the buck, and 
sold him to a neighbor who wished to try him 
further, and did so by turning him with a small 
Hock ol e wes the next Houeiei, the lambs front will 
were lieiillby and strong. The same buck was used 
here several seasons after with good results 
In iwi.'t l procured the services of u buck from a 

friend in a neighboring town, to serve a portion ol 
my ewes. The buck was four years old, was led all 
the grain lie would eat, was fended, and served 
about 70 ewes. Ills lambs were dropped with the 
same disease of those the years previous, with the 
exception ol those from a dozen owes, brought here 
by a friend, Ihut were culled from a large flock and 
were very lliln In flesh, the lambs ol which were 
entirely free from Iho disease. I used live other 
bucks Ihe same season In the same flock of owes, 
the lambs from which were all right. My owes that 
year also were In Idgli eondil.inn. 

I was Inclined in the firs! place In think the 
disease was caused by using the buck when Ion 
young, bill the two subsequent yeau 1 experience 
Upset that theory. I next believed the limit to be 
in flirt buck, but Ids subsequent use upset that also. 

I was next Inclined to attribute It to Hie high condi¬ 
tion ol my ewes, blit Iho liiet Unit the lanibH from 
other bucks and the same flock of owes, and in Iho 
same condition, were all free from the disease, upset 
that likewise. In the next pluee I should have 
attributed it to the high keeping of the bucks, but 
the fact that Ihe lambs Irom Ihe culled ewes wens 
all riglit, knocks that in Ihe head. None of the 
bucks used were highly led, except Hie two men 
Honed, and all were tended I shall now be inclined 
to dial go the trouble to high keeping of both bucks 
and ew<», until I discover some tiling further. 1 am 
not satisfied, however, Unit this is the cause, but 
have been guarding against both, and have not 
been troubled with the disease since. 

Hinoe the rage for heavy fleeces, this disease 
among lambs lias been quite frequent. Much 
Inquiry has been made ol me by Individuals with 
regard to it, and it Imlng rather a long story, thought 
1 would give it to all through the Ruiiai, after 
seeing (Joonkadt'h inquiry. W. D. Dickinson. 

Victor, N. V , May iiH, I Hitt 


is generally northwardly; In summer, southwardly. 
With you, nights in hot weather are oppressive from 
sultry heat; here a balmy soutli breeze Ians up the 
night, and i leep iM repose. 

The edges of Iho table land along the rivers, 
streams, und ravines, are a continued quarry of the 
choicest square edged building Slone. The table 
lands am gently undulating and fertile, and as beau 
tiful farming land as the globe affords. Imst I bo 
tedious I’ll close, but perchance write you again, 

ROIIKNZO W KHTOVEIt. 

Manhattan, Kansu*, May 


lsltt. 


OOBJM AFTiflll BUCKWHEAT A (JAIN. 


Messrs. Furious:- I noticed in a late Ruhai, 
that a correspondent, ol Michigan, says, in respect 
to raising corn alter buck wheat, “ It is said that it 
is a good crop to use up wire worms. We|), I agree 
with the friends there, because you cannot raise 
enough on the same land to keep them from starv¬ 
ing to death, und Hint would be cruel, indeed.” 

Now, sir, I beg to differ with him, and I will give 
you a little of my experience. He veil yearn ago the 
coming season I had a piece ol ground upon which 
I had rained two Crops of buckwheat, It had been 
a piece of clover sod and grown up thick with June 
grass My object in raising buckwheat WHS to kill 
the June grass sod, which I failed to do. i then 
made up my mind to plant it to corn, if J did not 
get any thing but stalks, uh my great object was to 
subdue Hie sod. I well knew the old story that you 
can’t raise corn after buckwheat, but to my surprise 
It wiv one of the best crops I ever raised, and that, 
too, without manure. ,Since lhat time I have raised 


more or loss corn alter buckwheat, ami I have had 


a good crop iuvariably. Fast year I had a piece ol 
ground upon which I had raised two crops of buck¬ 
wheat the previous years; I planted it to corn in 
connection with a piece of clover sod, manured bulb 
pieces alike, as much as I could plow under, and 
cultivated all the sumo, and the corn on tlinbuoh- 
wheat, ground outstripped the nod grouud, and was 
the best corn by a great odds. 

And’ now, Mr. Editor, two things I have learned 
one Is, that I run raise corn alter buckwheat, and 


would die from the want of the requisite tempera¬ 
ture, leaving plenty of stores., as in Urn other case. 
Another cause Im an excess ol stores during the 
working season. When all the combs nearly are 
II|led will) honey and bee-bread, it In plain that but 
few bees can be reared. The result, generally, is 
no swarms, no surplus honey, but little work done 
by the colony during the season, and, finally, either 
nii abandonment of their home, or so lew bees tlml 
they die from cold In winter, leaving plenty of stores. 

Rut there is no use of assigning any more causes. 
Enough have probably bc.-n assigned to show “ A 
Rijiiai. Rka uku " what caused bis bees to die, though 
having plenty of honey. These causes will also 
show my contemporary that, bees are liable to die In 
winter, though they appear “all right In the fall.” 

M. M. Baujuiduh. 

Mlddlcport, Niagara On., N Y , Itttt 


WI,v Hern Dip In Winter. 

Fdh. Ruhai. New Vohkkk: In answer to the 
Inquiry of your correspondent of the signature “ A 
Ruhai. Header," published April fid, for the cause 
of many of his swarms of Istes dying, while plenty 
of honey remained in Ihe hive, I would say that, 
there are many different causes for the loss of 


sWimiiiH, which Hi!' not apparent, the most com 


prefer Jt to a stiff sod, (the ground not to be “run 


down" previous lo raising buckwheat;) and the 


other is, I have never been troubled with worms ol 


any kind when I have raised corn after buckwheat. 
Kllull'll, N Y., ISItt, IfloWAIll) 1). Hess, 


COUCH 0RA8B A REMEDY, AND AH FOOD. 


toon of which is (and ever has been in n cold 
climate,) from starvation, arising from Inability ol 
the bees to uncap their honey, or sufficiently change 
position In thi! hive In cold weather to take in a 
supply. And the loss from this cause is increased 
by so constructing the hive tcj not to contain much 
honey, except in the surplus Iioxiim, immediately 
above the clustered bees, where it would be warmed 
by their animal held. Rill It Is profitable to lake all 
or nearly all the surplus honey, provided wo leave 
the swarm In a condition to “stand the storm;” for 
by mo doing wo not only save so much honey, bill 
also prevent the bees from occupying much brood 
comb with honey. r. I. 

Kut Slinlbjr, N Y ., I Hitt. 


I in linn Hues lice Worm. 

Kns, Uiiiiai. Naw Yokkmh: I wish lo know through your 


medium, from some one who in not Interi-nlcd In selling<| u.-.-hh, 
whether the Itiillnn liens are u reul acquisition, or whether 
their large yield of honey Is not. due to tlielr robbing Other 
lines, Also, whether wintering linen In n room does not pro 
nerve many millers’eggs, an I t toilers tiiiul fro III Mi (JuiniiY 
that freezing kill* them M Hum a mums, Oorunnu, Mich 


K A N BAH 


1TH HOI i i, tJI.il M AT®, Ac. 

Fun. Rdiiai. New Yoiuiku: A brief epistle from 
Kansas may not bo amiss, yet we trust you are 

V .. ! I!.1st. ..t . v #a. ..T 


familiar with most of its general fORtures, Unlike 
most prairie countries, it Is rough, but without a 
mountain, and the arable parts without stone. The 
substrata in limestone, and the soil, loam more nr 
less sandy. The water In the rivers and streams 
urns with a gentle current except Ihe rapids, where 
if tumbles over rocks foi distances of from five lo 
thirty rods. The rivers, creeks and ravines arc 
skirted with timber several IiIiiiIm of oak, black 
walnut, hack berry, soft maple, cottonwood, edi, red 
and white elm,sycamore, cedar, mulberry, basswood 
and hickory. The native prairie grass is exceed 
Ingly nutritious for stock. Fowerlng trees, shrubs 
and plants, yield the fragrance, and singing birds 
the native melody. 

The climate, like that of New York and New 
England, is changnble, but not Cold. Your servant 
llttS lived here seven years, and the extremes of 
mercury in that limn are EM degrees below zero and 
I l. r » above. With you farmers, cannot work their 
oxen with the mercury at Ho to Kfi degress; here 
they woik comfortably wllli It at 100. The stirring 
breeze makes the difference In the winter the wind 


An Infusion of the TrUupon repens ( couch-grass,) 
in the proportion of one ounce ol' the dried and cut 
stem to a pint of water, and given In the course of 
Hie day, has been found by Mr. II Thompson, Of Ihe 
University Hospital, to be very beneficial in irrita¬ 
ble conditions of the bladder. According to 1dm, it 
is Important Unit the plant should be gathered In Ihe 
spring, shortly before the leaven appear; the idem is 
then to lie slowly dried without artificial heat, ami 
cut into the requisite lengths for use. 

I’rofessor Burnett, speaking of this grass,-says: 
“The couch grass ol the farmers, which is here 
regarded as a noisome weed, Is collected on the 
continent as hind for horses. Cattle ol all kinds are 
loud of the underground shoots of this plant, which 
are sweet and wholesome, f ir Humphrey Davy 
found them to contain nearly three times as much 
ntilrlllous matter m the stalks and leaves; and it 
has been stated on the authority of a French veteri¬ 
nary surgeon that exhausted and worn out horses 

are very ..Illy restored lo strength and condition 

by giving them daily one or two bundles of couch 
grass, of Ion or twelve pounds weight each, mixed 
with carrots. ICinjlhik Paper. 


JtyMt of the 


Application of Mminrc. 

N. Reed, of Dutchess (Jo., this .Stale, says in the 
<’ountry ('Je.nllr.nuin , Unit farmers In that soclion are 
becoming more in favor ol applying their manure 
to gru s land. The Immediate eftect is a diminution 
of the crops of corn arid other grain, but In a few 
years the whole farm Is Increased in fertility, lie 
advocates applying manure to grass land at the 
time of seeding. A heavy crop of grasH is the 
result, and tills, fed oil’by stock, bo says, “is the 
best preparation lor corn." 


confident a man of Ibis character will always lose 
Ills employer more, Ilian his wages. With this view 
of the case, I never will keep a man on my premises 
who Is of this character,” 

We now plead with all dairymen, and ask them 
to review these fuels, give us their opinions, and 
copy the example of Ibis humane and wire man, 
and whose words arc Imre quoted, and (bey will 
find themselves the gainers largely by a decisive 
action. If our dairymen and stock raisers would 
discharge all men who are harsh and cruel to their 
stock, they would have bettor slock, more butter, 
and be In a better condition every way. 


Alioul Wire Worms. 


Tiikhk pests, says the American AyHcultnrlxt, 
terribly severe on some land, and quite unknown on 
others, bailie the efforts of the most Ingenious to 
work their destruction. They abound in light, 
moist land, in which inert vegetable matter Is found, 
and attack, as most of u - know by experience, roots 
of grass, grain, turnip, potatoes, etc.. In all ages 
and conditions. The worm Is Urn pupa of a small 
beetle, and lives, it is said, for live years, ever com¬ 
mitting ils depredations before it arrives at matu¬ 
rity and a nines Ilm. form ol the perfect insect 

A writer in the Scottish Farmer makes the 
following Inleresl.ing statement: “The late Mr. 
I’uMcy found that rape-cake hud the effect of destroy¬ 
ing large numbers of wire worms, ile caused It to 
be broken Into pieces of the size of beans, and to be 
sown over the lurid- The insects cat, Iheir way Into 
the rape cake, and whether from dying the death ol 
gluttons, or being destroyed by other qualities, lie 
(bund numbers of dead wire worms imbedded in it.” 
Rape cake is an excellent manure, and may bo 
applied at the rule of live to seven civt. per acre. 

This writer also recommends Peruvian guano, 
applied in the spring, alone or mixed with rape 
cake, uh a preventive, and esteems it of especial 
virtue, sowed with the seed ol turnips ami similar 
crops. The experiment may well be made to see if 
COlton-Rced oil cake will not answer the same pur¬ 
pose as rape-cake, which it is difficult to obtain in 
this country. 


.Ii-vvcIh III Hhccp’" ICiiis. 

Mu, 11. (J. Wlluric, of New Hampshire, says 
(lie Maine loinner, lias published his mode ol mark¬ 
ing sheep, which is quite a novel plan, but we think 
a pretty good one. Ills mode is to make a bole 
the lower margin of one of the ears and near • 


$)u gn? t p t x . 


Ill'll" Dying A mum ci- in Ini,uli-y. 

EpS. Ruhai. Ni;w-Voui'i:n: In Die Ruhai. of 
A pul blh, “ A Ruhai, Rea ue'h" makes Ihe following 
inquiry; “(Jan any bee-keeper inform me through 
the columns of the Ruhai. vv hat is (lie cause of so 
many of my swarms of bees dying?” lie says Unit 
“ limy have plenty ol honey loft, nod they are set in 
a warm place, und appealed all right in (ho fall.” 

Had “ A Ruhai. Reaiieh” been more explicit, (he 
true cause of bis beds dying could probably be 
given. Many different < uncos will make bees dio in 
winter, leaving plenty of stores, HomelJmcs when 
a colony Im well supplied with stores the bens will 
die from nlarvation. This is accounted lor in the 
following manner: At tlm beginning ol cold woRthur 
Hie bee* occupy the combs last bred in generally 
lliore roost central and cluster together as com 
piiclly a possible. Those occupied comb: may not 
b« very well supplied with honey, while Iho ouler 
comb on ml,her side arc filled. The combs iu shul 
low hives arc generally in this condition, Bees 
alien consume the honey tlielr principle food m 
the central combs, In shallow hives, before the mid 
die of January; sometimes earlier. Suppose that 
the weather should become very cold about the l ime 
tile honey b, consumed in lla- occupied combs, and 
that 11, should remain so for n wmdc or Inn days, or 
longer, then It must be evident that the bees cannot 
change Ibelr locality In supply lliomselvos with food 
without becoming instantly chilled. Bees will chill 
in a temperature of about f#0 degrees above zero, 
if bees canaol move without danger of being chilled, 
they will usually prefer to remain and starve among 
Hie empty combs, How long beet! can live with¬ 
out Hind I do not know, but probably not more than 
a lew days. No (realise on bees that i have yet 
seen gives any Information on this |*unt. When 
bees have starved, the fact may he known by the 
presence of a large number iu the empty cells, with 
their heads towards the bottoms. 

Another cause ol bees dying iu winter, leaving 
plenty of stores, Is an insufficient quantity of ls<es. 

A colony may ho very weak as regards bees, though 
well supplied with honey, at Iho beginning of cold 
weather, in consequence of casting too many swarms. 

'• omo colons ;! have been known In have forty und 
••veil seventy pounds ol honey at the beginning ol 
Id weather, and yet not to exceed two quarts of 


bead In this bole be suspends ii copper oi zinc 
label, with a nurnbei or aiiythlngelsostaiupod upon 
it Im wishes. Tim label is circular, three-quarters 
nl an Inch across, and is suspended in ils place by 
means of the common split steel t ings used for car 
lying keys on; or galvanized wire may boused for 
the rings. This, modi' may not be quite so cheap as 
cutting or slitting, and there in a possibility of its 
being lost or taken off, but where you wish to num 
her the sheep with leferonco to a register, or other 
purpose, it must ho very convenient. 


I" i: In consequence of over-swiumlng. There are 
so lew bees that, II wintered out of doors, they are 


unable to maintain the proper lempehiluie. Huch 
colonies are very liable to be alleeted with dysen- 
lery. II they cannot maintain a proper tempera 
lure, ol course they must die, leaving plenty of 
stores. Another cause is loss of queen, it matters 
little R tho colony has cast a swarm, overr.warmed, 
or not swarmed at all. If the qm-en ,d the colony 
becomes lost, say two or three months before the 
beginning of cold weather, as bees arc short lived, 
about one hundred days in summer, there will be 
only ft lew loll by December, This Is on the suppo¬ 
sition that no queen i* reared by the colony, nor 
supplied with one by their keeper. The colony 


(’illorllle ill litmc Ini' Hon Ulna Mooiln. 

A < in it it eh POND K NT of the IS 08 ton Cultivator 
writes lo that journal that Daniel F (Johb, of Mor 
Ion, Mass,, has, for two years past, derived much 
benefit in bis corn crop by soaking the seed In n 
solution of chloride of lime ami copperas, iu equal 
parts. Hi* thinks a pound of each would be enongl 
for twenty iiciv ill I bonp'1 1 Si made much stronger 
no Injury would ensue. Hsu boiling water, and the 
chloride will very soon dissolve. Then put In the 
corn, with liquid enough to cover it when swelled. 
Del. it remain twenty four hours. Mr. Oobb planted 
ball an aero, with seed Ihns prepared, on the Milli 
of Jillio, where Mic birds bad destroyed the first 
planting. The corn on the fourth day was an Inch 
above ground. The llllh day it Inul three leaves. 
11 assumed a dark green color, and grow rapidly, 
so Ibutat harvest lime il was. only three days laid 
than Unit of Ihe first planting. Where Ihe seed ban 
been trealed iu this manner, tlm birds will not dis 
tlirb It much, if any. Mr. Oobb says that Ills neigh¬ 
bors are so fully convinced ol Ils utility, (bat they 
have adopted the praetien; and where corn that has 
been prepared iu this manner is planted side by 
side With corn not soaked, it hIiowm a decided ad¬ 
vantage In size and color. 


III ii il ii cnn lo Anlnmln. 

V i HIT I Nti a large Dairy and ft took Ranch In 
Marin county lately, says the editor of the California 
Farmer, we were exceedingly gratified to listen to 
the practical remarks of Ihe proprietor upon tlm 
utility and value of kindness to cattle; and having 
olten urged this matter iu our columns, we lake Ibis 
opportunity to call the attention of all dairymen 
and stock owners, especially those who are daliy 
men , to the remarks ol tills humane man 

“ In the first place," said ho, “ I never allow any 
man in my employ to whip, beat, kick, or aim e, any 
animal on my farm; as it is Inhuman to boat or und 
treat a dumb beast, I will not allow Ron principle. 
And again, I wish everybody would acton the same 
principle, and tlioiie wlm have no humanity, If they 
would look at the r.08t of beallntf rotes, they would 
desist. For example," said ho, “let a course, rough 
man go among thirty or forty cows at milking time, 
and begin to Speak loud and bar b to the cow he In 


to milk; or, as such a man will often do, thump or 


kick tbt! cow, or strike her with the Stool, as unleel 
lug men Often do, and that, row ami every row within 
Ii in injlneiu e, will hold Up her milli:; some more, 
some I ohm. TIiIh is an established (act; and every 
Much man among a band of cows will thus lake 
away Irom tliq product of the ditfry from three l.o 
live gallons of milk daily in a bund el forty cows. 
As It Im customary for one man lo milk twelve or 
fifteen cows as Mm portion, these cows will be scat¬ 
tered over the yard or In 0liferent stalls, und as he 
will have to pass among nearly the whole baud, 
they will all feel an<l fear bis Influence, und I uni 


Winning nml Futlcntiig I.iiihIim. 

A i, ath: issue of the Philadelphia Dollar Newt- 
paper contains an article on Ibis topic from u Penn¬ 
sylvania slump-brooder, from which wo extract tho 
following: 

Experience is teaching us that sheep are the most 
profitable stock that can be raised. And until the 
cotton fields ol Ihe South are placed in other and 
safer hands, the demand for wool will Increase, and 
the sheep business will become more important am 
more lucrative. Royal men ought to feel them 
selves under obligation to mods! each oilier iu get¬ 
ting a start in independent living. VVe must u*i 
more wool than heretofore, and, therefore, must 
prepare to raise on our fertile bills that which, in 
gelling to uh, has almost ruined our happy country 

our wear. 

In this letter I propose to call the attention of 
sheep raisers to the cure which most be exercised in 
weaning lambs. It is not generally known that, to 
a great extent, tjio condition of sheeji during life 
depends on the care that is taken of them at wean 
lug. Farmers, I trust you have more lambs tills 
spring Ulan usual. If so, lake care of thorn. They 
are valuable. If you separate them from Ihe ewes 
before the proper lime, they will become sickly, 
puny, and never grow into healthy, thriving sbeej 
Too little attention i given to this matter by most 
farmers. Their own convenience, rather limn the 
health sod stamina of Ibe flock, is too apt lo be con¬ 
sulted. Usually, lambs are far enough advanced at 
four months of age to be weaned. To do this, iu 
close them with the ewes In the yard, and having 
cuiighl them, place them in a well fenced luclusuro, 
out of sigh! and bearing of the ewes. Rot Ilium 
have fresh glass of Hlilfiolonl quantity to compensate 
for the Iohh of milk, and yet not so rich as to cause 
disease by over feeding. If Ibey are disposed lo bo 
wild,tone Or two tame sheep should be admitted into 
Hie laid, which will exercise a laming influence over 
them. After separating, tho ewes should be kept 
for about a week on poor posture, lo prevent in 
flamed udders or garget, which frequently ensues. 
At the end of one week they can be removed again 
to good pasture bind. Meal, Jor other fattening food, 
should be fed to those lambs Intended for butcher¬ 
ing* till the day of taking them l.o Ibe shambles. Il 
they an- to be reared, plenty of grass will answer. 
Hive them salt and water occasionally, After the 
expirationo! three weeks they cun be turned Into the 
llock. if not attended to at shearing time, Ibe lamlrn 
will beeomo infested with ticks. To kill these, im¬ 
merse Ibe lamb up to tho eyes In a strong decoction 
ol tobacco water. 


Rural Notes anb 3tcmo. 


Tn* Hkahoiv After the drouth with which Mnjr cloned, 
mhI which was becoming Herluui In minis loealltien, It wn« 
rofrenhlnn to have June open with a warm rain. Though 
little water fell, hereithonU, we hail cloudy and showery 
weather th» three llri't days of the month, so Unit the drouth 
him hern cheeked We time in-eonnta of n heavy rain on 
Monday, In the region of Albany, ami tout this aectlon will 
be thus favored soon. Keporla of the weather anil crop proa 
pacta are generally favorable especially from the West 


Trot Hi:A hon m tie-. Went - l.'huugo, May 30, 1H02 -Wv’vo 
had showers cold and warm, cldll winds and halmy lu-vttKea, 
sunshine anil storm, alternating In-re the past week The 
chill tin the air has been the predominant feature here within 
the Influence <>f the hike Hist we record no front since the 
1 Will, and I do not hear thill the fruit, was materially Injured 
then I’laiitlng continues I ration! learn Uiat the low prices 
that have rilled for corn "Ih III all diminish lln lumdlli lining 
and to he planted this season. Prom Iho smith west pari ol 
the Slain I hear good reports of I rult; lint Uie wheal prospects 
are mil so flattering A letter Jiti-I at hand from Iowa City, 
Iowa, rays We shall have hereabimln a bountiful crop of 
all lliw small finite. Pears that have been planted three or 
four years are lieurhiK finely; and those planted live and sis 
years, bountifully A pplc It re- Ihut did not hear last year are 
bearing full I Ii lit year The prospects for a full crop of all the 
products of the farm were nrvei morei-nrouniglngOnio now.” 

Btiiiwbrrrti-s are selling at from ten to twenty rente per 
•|iiart. at retail In this i-ity This fact leads me to suppimn that, 
the crop III Mouth Illinois is large The berries are of uniform 
size, and are, almost wlllmut exception, Wilson s Albany It 
will reipilro some time ami a good deal of demonstration to 
make market gardener:, believe Hint. Ibeie Is any better market 
berry than the Wilson's Albany for long carriage The gar 
dens In Ibis viehdly promise an unusually bountiful crop of 
this fruit, with few exception* The exemptions are where 
the vines have not been properly protected with litter during 
the winter — o. u. n 


and 


Da'ikki W ii.i.ow I'm- i-xhino mu Mahkkt Will any of 
the mimeroua rearb rs of the llmui. lie mi kind «s In Inform 
a n ii han't hr. i' as to the proper time and mode nf preparing Uir 
willow used III Hie manilfseluro nf baskets/- Alsu, where 
they will llnd n niarkel and wl.ul price they hringf A great 
many of Iliaao grow wild along the stream* on my farm A 
Ho a a p. I, Orltl/liiurg, I'll, Ini IJ 


Hoorn Son Hiikkc- IIODKM ah Maniuik Will some of the 
ItUKAi.'rt readers, who have lmd CAperlenee. hi Ihe culture and 
leading ol root crop*, Inform me U II. I* prolllahlc lo raise Hu m 
lo feed sheep in the whiterand in spring before they are turned 
out on pasiuni Y If tlmy arc, tvlml kind Is (lie muni prolthibleV 
I would also Ilk" lo know the illllll of soil most r.nllable, Ihe 
modi ol pteparlng H, (he lime In plant; and any other 
Information that II would be nrrmary for a person to know 
who Inis never had any ot peihmee In root culture 

Ac Mm it iiiiai. alfonls such good nu-aos Im fanners to get 
information on any ugrleullmal luatler. I shall ask nnolhei 
juesllon nr two Are bones that have hewn utpuaml to Hn- 
Wea|,hei for non-rftl years as good for pianuie o-i II they 
hull liot been thus e xposed What I* tlm best method ol pm 
paring bom a for manure)'- W 1C Ii J.iwri/uiUe. Hun inm 
(•a., Ohio , I Mitt 


lluw to ii in a Hahn or Ki,kan Iii looking over your 
columns of May 84, I raiw a request to lie Informed bow to 
get rid of (leas around u barn lean tell from expcrlcncii 
Take quicklime, slake It, and sow freely IL will a* tormliiAtti 
them In pig sites, or any place they Inliablf I, |- Ontmdayn 
On , N J' lMltt. 


UaiutN Sai.vh roll IIohhkh. One or id’olive oil; I o/. of 
il of spike; I n* of mu bet-; I oy. of verdigris; 1 o/ of hog’s 
I aril j I o /. of million tallow; I o/. of beeswax; I oz of rosin. 
Simmer Iho beeswax, tallow, lard, and rosin together Wien 
nearly cold, sill- III the oils and verdigris, Jon W , (IroUm, 
Tomj,htn .- (lo ., /V )' IMItt, 


I'own TkaTm t'ltAiir.iNil In perusing your columns, I 
mill, cd an Inquiry made by one of our Khiiai. friends, asking 
Iimw to cure cows' teals from i racking after milking 'This In 
often caused by welting I last tout* when milking, which should 
never be done Hut If our Irlend w ill keep a dish of grease 
III bin r.lal.le, and apply freely uflci milking, lie will quickly 
perceive that the h-uls will cease (-racking Furlbormorr, Im 
will save himself besides a great deal nl milli from lining 
kicked over by the domestic lint angry beast. M a uh Ii 
Ni.w-ni, Jlril.imer Ch,, N. I'., I MW 
Anoiiiku In reply (o J If, ol ItnuAJ. of May 'Id, lake u 
a little molasses and apply to tho tests Juat after each milking, 
and hi a few days they will heal, and Is a|nure cure, Try It, 
friend Ii O IE, l-'iind Ua Lae, Will , lHltt 


A Goon DhainTii.k Macimnh Tlm Drain Tile Machine 
manufactured by Mr A I,a Toimuiicttii, Jr , of Waterloo, N. 
Y., and advertised hi this paper, in a great labor saving inven 
tlon. We recently wltm-sned Hm operation of one of these 
machines, and were surprised at Ils perfection and capacity 
Ills constructed entirely of Iron, grinds tlm day, and turns 
out the tile at both ends at one operation Tlm machine 
makes all si/es and shapes of tile, from I 1 - to 18 inches In 
diameter, al tlie option of the liianufaeliirer. Wo saw It 
mold 8 Inch pipe tile, )0,t£ Inches lung, at tho rate of 1,600 
per hour; and were assured that, with one span of horses 
and three men, from 1,000 to 1,MMI Hie could hn turned out, 
easily, for ten consecutive hours The machine certainly 
worked well iii crerjr respect, and hoimn w-e voluntarily com 
Blend it to tile makers and others, It makes good tile, rapidly, 
and hence cheaply Wo hcltcva Mr i.a Toiihrpttb wbh onu 
of Ilia first (if not Up- very first) iiiamifacliirers of Hln mu 
chine* In this country, and lie has now In Ids possession the 
III si on< over used III America a machine imported from 
England As a pioneer in aiding an Important Improvement, 
lie Is therefore entitled Iii consideration 


- Huch machines us the above named must greatly fiuill! 
late and cheapen the production of tile, und them Is no good 
reason why tlmy should fie held at Hut Idgli prim-snaked If, 
an we believe Hie can he mode as cheaply as brick, w hy charge 
nearly <>r quite twice as much for them? This is un Imparlunt 
mutter to tanner >, and we hope Ulc making will mi longer he 
a .monopoly lure or eUewliert- With Improved machinery, 
tlm f’o*t and market price should be materially lessened At 
present prices, tile makers must ho Coining money, nml we 
trust oilier- will oblnlu mucldii's and enter Into competition 
This would soon reduce price* to a rcseOnfthln standard, and 
rnnhlil farmer* to Adopt more generally olio of the greatest Im 
provrmenh. of the age lilr lilldi rdmlnlnf' 


Tn*. Nkw Don Tax T.aw The Legislature of New Y/i rt 
passed some WbMi ach* at Ils recent session among others one 
lo prevent animals running lit large In the public highways, 
(published in the ItnfiAi. of May 17.) and another lining dogs, 
which biller iiugbt to |mt mi r>Icntrnnlnr on sbee|i killing 
canines, and enable farmers 10 raise and keep Hooka in peace 
The tn* upon female dogs will, if enforced, hn likely to put 
nil embargo on puppy breeding, ilnh-un the bin,Incss is very 
profitable We hope ‘‘nuts of low degree,” as well ns nil 
evil disposed dogs, will be rflcrgnully i /o'Uillod by the rigid 
nethui of assessors and coill-etorn or owners The following 
la Ibe substance of the new l>»g I,aw 

In all tlie counties of the Hlute, rxrcpl Hin city und county 
ol New Yml, there idinll lie annually levied und < olloelcd the 
follow-lug ln« upon dogs: Upon every hitch owned or bar 
bored by tiny one or more persons, or by any family, tinea 
ibillniM. upon every nddlllomil bitch owned or harbored by 
Hu* same person m prm.m ur family, live itcfinrn; upon every 
dog iiDici lb,in a hitch owned or harbored by one nr more per 
sons or |>y any Dundy, filly rent*, and upon every uddltfoniil 
dog Other Hum a Idlcli owned or Inu bored by the ar.lne person 
or persons nr families, two dollars 
Ni i i ion Million Inin ul mild lil|«, chapter and purl In 
hereby Iiliiemled no US to read an follow* ‘ Tlie Aasensuia of 
every (own ot i lly nr ward of a oily. i-ic i.I Ihe city of New 
York shall Anno to Hie lisM i-iiinenl roll ul real and pi'raonal 
estate therein, made by Hieiu annually fill- name of each und 
every person or painoun liable In the Im Imposed hereby, to 
gather with tlie liumherof lillelienamldoga for- w-ldch such per 
son nr persons 1- or are assessed, and return till! mime lo till’ 
supervisor of tlielr rrniinetlv* towns, cities, or wurducif cltfi-n, to 
lie laid by raid nupen Uni before till' llniud of Hllpervlnore, lo 
be by I Ill-Ill iiilh oli d In Hu Millie IIIUlilU i ah oilier .Slab' mid 
county, and town luxe* are collected And If any person duly 
Mssensed shall refuse ot m-glecl to pay llu lav so assessed 
within five days of Hit- demand thereof, i! shall be lawful for 
any person mid ll shall bo the duly of Hie r-ofloctoi, to kill Iho 
dog so trued ” 

Ami the collector will Ire very likely In kill, for ha is 
allowed one dollar for every dog killed ll Is also made law 
fill for any person lo kill uiiy dog that cannot show Ids tui 
ceeljit The law was evidently designed to cfi’cclmilly abate 
n great nuisance, and we trust II will 


Aoiiiuiii.ti’iiai. Eaiiim The I’rovlnclal Exhibition of Can 
ado West Is lo Im lu-id ut Toronto, Kept zJd to afltli, Instead 
of a week later, us first iinuouliend Hie time having been 
changed mi ur. not to eiiufllrl wllli the New York Hlute Kali 
The Wisconsin Ag’l and Mechanical Society will hold Itn 
licit Annual bail ul Milwaukee, commencing Hept, H Iu 
character It in Intended to resemble usual Hlulc Pairs, and will 
Include a Inline nlunv and trial of speed The Cortland <!o 
I'sir In to ha held on Hn Hoeiety s Ground*, between Homer 
mid < 'ortlnndnll", Kept Z.'i 2ti Tile Wyoming On, Pair Is 
to he held Hept ttid and ]4tb. II In said "Him Hoeiety never 
stood better Iii Hie estimation of the elllzcua of the county 
than it dries now und It will without doubt liuve u good Pair 
licit fall ”- The next Annual Pair of (lie Hem-nee Valley 
Ag Hoeiety Is to lie lu-ld nl NlJilda, Hept 17fh and IHtll, Slid 
Hint of Ihe t'aiiiinernga Ag mid Mecli Hoeiety at Dsnsvtlle, 
Hept UUli snd 30th The Annual Exhibition of the Pro¬ 
vincial Ag hoi III y of ('(Hindu East Is to heln-ld ul Hlicrhrookit, 
Hept 17 III The Putnam t’O IN V ) Pair I* to ho held at 
I.lihn Mali Upon, Hept. 'Jl Zfi The Dryden Ag HnciAty's 
lieil l-alr Is to be lu-ld to Drydeu Vllluge, Del Ol Ii and llllh 
I lor re iShowt The Cortland On. Ag Hoeiety announce « 

Horne Hliowon June 17th and IHth; mid Ihe Wayne Ho Hoeiety 
a like exhibition ul I.yonn, July rid nml -llli The (rest lion 
■ nigh bred slock In the Union In to be I -1 hIbltcd ul Hie World 1 " 
Horne Pair, III Hhlengo, to commence I lie '.!d day of Hnpteinher 
Ii In naid tlie Kentucky stubb-n will lie largely represoutod 


IHqll 1 IIIKH AND Anhweioi Heveral corronporiiloilU will find 
response* lo I boll Inquiries III article* published on Hint page, 
hough not perhup* Iu I Iu- form they e sped, nor In specific 
answers to Un' questions proposed <i II H , nf Heaver 
lam, Wlseuiia)ii, we refer Iu the article on Comparative 
Value of Manures, mid utbera to the article on Chicory, In 
which they will find tho desired Information We often give 
milder designed to unnwtn luipjlrlrs, without quolllig or 
referring to tlie queries propounded, and hence Ilium who do 
not find direct ChaWem to llicll- qm >ilil)IIN Will lie likely, oil 
ii refill perusal of (lie paper, lo find tlm iu fori nation sought 


I'll a Wnonii . Waiiui Pun, ndverflaed In this paper, and 
strongly onintnendad by scientific and practical men, an well 
iih by Hid press, Is worthy tin* iilU ollon of fiirmi in and all 
others wishing to convey water any distance We have given 
home utlcnlfon to tlie fiiihjcrl, have wltliUS-od tests nl fills 
dpi- noted ill" process of ll* manufacture, bunding, A/e , and 
are confident Ihut If possesses great merit Its cheapness, 
strength, and durability, commend If to the public, und an if 
In warranted, no one will he likely lo lose by giving It a trial, 
fliun much we freely nay iu Itn behalf, without solicitation. 
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itf' lilt) I tail, ilc|i(i;-il ing, ill each incision IhllM Hiiuli', a 

flhiglflogg. Tho young(Hg, ^ 

2) bogln to liui,oh in lo days / 

"I I I • 11 I 11 i; * 111 lllilT III,' CggH W 

iuh laid. They rimy Mount- /.If IK \3P%£T 

I f) 


T U Jij I 1 A N HY, itiM'ir misvm, and IhruH.i lliofii 

of lllO loilf, ilillg, ill ('III 

Wic wish nil lint lovers of flowers among our H ‘ II K 1 " "k% Tim young (fig, 
roiulorH to understand that no flower wo cultivate in '^) bdgl" to Iniloli in 10 days 
our ganloiiH im rnorn worthy of attention than tint "r n. fortnight nfmr tint eggs 
I'ansy. Wu have before liillmntorl thU fact, hut (mr lu ' n IhM* TInty may Homo- 
beds Inivo Imon mo exceedingly hrilllant hi non early ’'"o-m l,<> loiirul on tint leaves 
In March, and liavo attracted such gone nil notice, ft* ourly as tho Hnit of Juno, 
that wo determined onoo moro in urge noon our but do not usually appear 
roadniM tlm cultivation of this very dm,liable llovvor. fl , " , ‘ddu!’iib|o numbers till 
Tho I'army lum long Imon a favorito with llm lloriuta ,k " °* l *"’ Mll, ntt month, 

ol England, hut tlm English vurlotioH, though very Mow long limy nru In com- 
largo and porlect flowers, ant of a Ioomo, struggling *”•? lo ""itorliy, I have not 


MOORE’S RURAL BEW-YOR&ER. 

Ilyf.om ,. 1 , 0 . 1 , louuollmr.a.Hl Imi.-r mound knotty, a,,, now an fair, Hmooth, and freo from ..a for.dg,.. native horn pl„m* may ,hu „y. . 

1 ‘ " ." ffK H 1 |mi tni ' rfl - 1 l "’ l,lWnp » ' V,I " M ft, ' 0 " t 10 blemish, an ono would wImIi to Him. I allow my hogH uaMva horn olll/on*, „„u, typical of ih« unhm .o' 

.i.y mir eggM, luma litllo on one aide, umdieatho and pigs (tho mom tho hotter,) fmo aeccHM lo llm <>fl‘»prhig of two iicioiapimrm, tnhiUtcr oqually r<> the glory 


their miwh, and 111 rust them obli<|indy Into tlm akin orchards tho year round, except a low daya lo Q c lo- 


*-h« oflkprltig of two li•'triIn|,11on>,« irtlnlMlor equally to tin, glory 
ol I lie American Union t tinny 'h Maytulne 


Imr, while gathering and [inciting tlm apples, 

dill | , , , ,,, ., , exvimi Hhkds- Vitau'Iy okHkkiim I huvo hern for yearn 

II. HMohlom fttddeH fall before they am ripe unless In tho lml.it of .electing my .. that U, for i,.*Im,«,.. i 


I'KKlJNU 111 Did CIUOUMltiUllH- 


something alia tlmni t and that mi me//, ok/ in uaually 
an apple worm or GUrnulio, and ua I bn piga are not 


very particular nhout thoir diet, all goea down with ll "* ,ll<anH 1 lmvi, > a* I think, Improved them I ru.crvo tho 
a rolial), Ihereby destroying million: <>| troublesome ,a0Bt [>romi' big row* for *erd lln> ouhuhIii^ year, anil pick oil 


llftbit of growth, and under ordinary culture seem 
misnited to our warm and dry HoaaonH. The tier- 


Insects which could not otherwise Im got rid of. 

“The ImgH keep tho orchard thoroughly plowed 
and manured without any lomlstutico Irom me; keep 
down tho gross and weeda, rendering llm orchard 


liiivc, during that period, never *<>wn a pen II./, i wa* the pro 1 ,lA, ‘ ..KISH. In anawer to a 

due,' “I'm .I - unfHlnliiK h’“* iliuai „i* mneo in u. u v lv, l u ’ , '’ t ""ide Homo Hum ainco Ihroiigh tlm Itituu,, 

lhl»mcttriH 1 ln*v„, I think, Improved them l r-norve thi, 1 ’he following, which I know lo ho good: 
fflOKi. (.ramlnlng rrtwn (braced Mu, cimUHlng year, mill (tick oil Out ill pleeea ol the nl /,0 yon wiah, then aorapo, 
I'*»r cmtbiK all p«"l»> dial ,,'cn dpfc-tlvn in mmihcr iWm. menu peel, and put in weak brine lor 21 houra then in 

row r <i( riiiiii'p lliit Win.1,1 I... t .t , d I • • 


: ,r ra r„^;*r i .e„gth’of um« 


a<ir,lrn Kron, earruU, PftN„|p,, when put „ut for h««1, 
1 pinch ,,ll all .1.1,. hloMn.inn |,., IV| ,, K 0 „J, „„ t|| „ „ m(|| 

»l,.m. Iilinlnutlh- ..vcu fmiu tlumo hoi tin, «l,lo hloMoum and 

(r. ..... i.ntiden . ..II... 


particularly obmirved; but, 

tho period ol Hmlr e.vi.'tenco in the caterpillar atnln 


much thriftier than could be done I.y broad,:n«l mil .. . '* v " f > "mol, ... 

tlvatlon, »M Urn hotfH do not dleturb tliAronta. Imt. a vl, " l ‘ ,y 1 ,1 ‘" 1 K r '* nl, 'r tluratlou III,,., la 


tlvation, an the hoga do not dflturb tlm root#, hot a ' " ‘ ' ", 

[(low would, IiohuIoh tlm iiieouvonioime of working >, 


I like Irom that, and hull them till tender in avveet- 
eiiod vinegar ono pound of sugar to ono quarter 
vinegar. Then add cloves, cinnamon, and boil a 
little longer M. W. 


.. . :. "’i l "‘ l "T' . . w,tl ' ItoH. litniAf., I have a recipe for making ripe 

'l"K'.. non I’,, prevent any tnMitkr I ilwav. i,,i,.,i o,„ , • , , , , , , 1 1 

... I- which ..I I., ...On , r( ' , >0 .,U |J‘ 5l< | |,! " ‘ kn »* ^ which I HOUd 

I olmcrvcl Unit I Howell III lar,l double enilcl p,v<oi,y and " ' ,0U 111 *'• Ohatewortll, III. 

Mparugu. In,arm, llm produm, of IH4A; and on n,„ V | ( |, Hnd cut In alicea two inclmn wide, acrupe the 

May, I860, y< lliev luriiip rad Hi, of lHfUt, On Uiu 0 f idHlde neatly, tlmn put them ill vinegar OQOUgll to 
Augmd, lafd, I vowed I duck Hpnnlbh ru.lUh vend a“ih,i...| p, cover them, for twelve Iioiiim, arid to one ([iiurt of 
licia On ilm.'MHIior Uu, ..until, thoMrudklioaappt-anui vinegar add one pound of brown angar and HUOb 

'"■•V, "'«*• not....... a K,, .^droo A, cou jy w ‘ , rV« ’ "i ° ° ^1’ 

qf l£tir.e, 0. IK, in Uartimlturiit. W " lh« vinegar haa boiled down enough, pour It 

luii over the ciieiimlmrH, ami t'ork t'ujld. 

New Tax am Ohapnm, Among thu now plnntH recently * ,U,V w *** *‘ 00 I ) * 01 ' 11 .y ,,|ir ma<lo according to 

d*xcfllicd hy Mr, Huiiklny, In llm procnodlngH of tho d„adrmj/ rn ^' COBH, AudulUHia, [lode Island 


mariH have produced varieties much bolter suited to probably dooe not exceed throe weeks. They home- lllMn,, K whore you lire liable to do morn injury year la which the.. u gaiiiorwl. On , 11V i,,,,,,. 

. 1 —• * . . ' I than good. 1 ■ ■ . ■ ■ - " y ’ 


our waotH. The flowers give a great variety of 
colors, mottled, striped, crimson, and other colors 
bordered with while, looking so nearly like the 
fancy gorauiuiriH that a single (lower would Im taken 
for a pelargonium, sky-blue, and almost black. 


what renemhle young slug-worm:, in form, imt are 
hot quite ho convex. They have a small, round, 
yellowish head, with a black dot, on each side of it, 


I nhacrvcil (Imt I moved In lHf.1 diiuhlu ourtcl pn, N |„ y u „d 


" My upper orchard I am obliged to mow, and one icpnrngu. hiiivnv, llm pro.liuto of umA; and 


on Mo. ,,f 








yellowish head, with a black dot on each side of it, W0,lM 1,0 Mb' comparative quantity M V, IHr, °, •» l ll "w turnip rmli.h of mo. On Uiu jam, 0 f lJl**i 

and are provided with 22 short legs Tlm body Is llMI * d'ndily of the I'nill. In the two orchards. Tho A "ifu>.t, iHfd, I i"iw,„ | black Hpnnlhh ru.llsh m.mt K »u,cover them, for t> 

green above, paler at the aides and yellowish dI1Ibr " nc « ,n f l"antlty i H as six to one, and tho , ° n neih of tin, ... lh, ) .,.r„dUh«s#pp.nm ll| vinegar add one 

T .1 , ' sous, unu yenowmn ’ shovo gromid, and them U this ohmirvtlon In llm marubi unices an vnu like 

beneatli; and It is soft, and almost transparent, like 100 P er cont ‘ “Th« ndlsbmof ihuh K r„w very well," ... WM Ly ZuZm/mi . 

jelly. Tho skin of llm back is transversely wrlnk- “ The pear and cherry trees inclosed In tho orchard dry, but tho radlstios wrn, wiit«m! a K, Smdwiih, eounty L 'V " 

led, and covered with minute olovntod points; and I** Which tlm lings run,are loaded nearly every year "J <’, ik, in llorticuilurini. . " 11 ^ ' 1111 ^ ltl 

there m e two small, triple pointed warts on the edge with crops of fruit which would make an amateur’s ° ,lm ' !ll0tu 

of tlm llrst, ring, immediately behind tho head, mouth water while 00 trees of the same varieties Niw ( *'iai‘ss. Among tlm now plants recently , " J’*'P 

Those golallnoos and slnggiHh creatures eat llm just acrosH the road, can only bo found knotty, ,l **<7 lu ’ <l l ' ,r ^ "u'lkh'y, la the procoodinuH of ttm Amlnny ' ']] 1 A 

upper surtaco of the leaf In largo Irregular patches, wormy, unpalatable spucimuns. Now i can no 'LtmL'infiift '-" , vv K r, ‘i»‘*M. w« omlr. tin, •> 1 <>2. 

leaving llm veins mid the skin, beneath, untouched; more alford to ho without hogs in my orchard, Ilian Mr it. fumUho* with ll”dr«,rhiUoii»" ? "" l ’" l '" l ' u K|>H - I(|,KA, ‘ N 


and they are sometlmcrt so thick that not a leaf on • , l ' , i ufTord to be without IVult; lor wilhoiit one I ,i , 

the bnslms Is spared l,y them, and tho whole foliage should bo almost certain to bo deprived of llm u,., aa.i .0 vrldtl.; petioles n'n I'm. !!lmlf InT'^th' 
looks as il it had boon scorched by lire, and drops "llmr; and by adopting this course I seldom lull of kruit rlp« to .Inly amt Augmit, of im ln„li In <llnniob,r, »uin 

oil Moon HllerwurdH. They cast, their Hkinn imvornl having a good crop, and nrvtr fall of finding a reildy l hln. (irmv. iu th« mmmtAlnouH (lUlrlcl» of Iturnvl lirll 

times, leaving them extended and fusioned on the sale at remunerative prices, even when there iH a im<l • • «y« cmintto*. 

leaves, after tlm last moulting, they lose their 8einl> largo crop. KiO* Linthmnii This grups ha. larger fcavr. than uny 

traiiHparenl and greenish color, and acquire an “ If any of tlm readers of your excellent journal “thcr Amnrlcno ..ion; (Mil hichm wkl„, nml of nearly Urn 


m«rexeirnuna ,'httractiTN, and gtvo only tho popularucenunt |,;„m l.’oitAi N. u, . .. u. ■ 

Mr. II. furnishes with the il.. , ,, n. ! Nkw-Yohkru: Hoeing an inquiry 

m,,, . . , , 11 oiiiui, <>l January, IH(i2, wanting to know 

.:;.t:;.. „•..*■ n "" w . ... . ........ 




l\\4WlWmilllllllllP 


T 


now lo mulie cucumber pickles, I send you ono that 
I have used and found to i,,, goo,j, Holoct your 
cucumbers, tlm thickest mcnlcd ones, pear, and slice 
them in the soams, scrape tlm Hoods out, boll twenty 
minutes in a littid sail, water a leaHpuonful lo a 
gallon ol water. I alee out, put Into your vinegar, 


opaque yellowish lorn. They tlmn leave Urn ioho arc skeptical on this point, let IJmm try It for a term " l ""’ l "" K " 1 ,u dpeu« thu lb»t of July; ni.iu mm, and already healed, with a teacup of sugar to a quart of 
bushes, some of them slowly creeping down the of years, and I belley, Miolr skepticism will vanish ,wr y t" 0 ' 1 dl'mietur, JuJcv, ami »f a pluuMintmild butr. common vinegar. Heason to suit the taste R. H. 


utom, and others rolling up and dropping oil', with tlm increase In tboir crops. 


i m ',1 muilMffnnr; Till, .-ailed tile MuNtMig grupu III IlKAHPSI.lUV, Otjlr Co,, Hl. } |M«2. 


oui' beds. The portions Unit sliovv dark in ttm on 
graving are a beautiful crimson, and tlm light parts 


espe,.dally when Urn bushes am shaken by tlm wind. “ Now, neighbors, don't try Urn experiment will, !TsX..« SBfl,NU an l,U ^ ln ^ “ nmipo for 

Having roaclmd tlm ground, limy bum.W to tlm any of your Iwj-ktilt.d Shaia,hidva,Jbreeds with a .on..I .. If «waU„w«d a VmndlLwta rl,M ’ 1 Hm " 1 > ,m vi/.: 

" \ u pt ' ° un laoh '7 . m0re 1,1 11,0 wapt,i * wl,,,r « " ,lch Hmn t Me a ten feet pair, Ibr you’ll sur.dy l.o disap- h> tin* throaf. Il eUrnhs high,.. sbkndantly, and ban L ,|U " lU "' H,,||C rl l"’ CUCwmbors, take out tlm seeds, 

We givo an omrmvlnirof a tlower i.iHi mken from <,n '’ ,n " ‘!’ M ,, l, ' M,1ll !l M , m ' 1 ! 1 oval pointed with tho result. Hind, Imgs you can never lVu| b whloh is soimdltaea nearly „n hmh in di«m*ter, iu <»'«l “H the sort part. Soak In salt water twonty-four 

Tlm . II...I . ' ,, ' f," 1 , u ' '' ' '’'oootod with a little gummy silk, salisfy; they will tear Urn bark from and undermine ,,l,h " r •■•"•Uiwl <.,• noicrniiate. -a,mt Monthly ImorH, then scald iu alum water till sail enough to 


Having finished tlmlr transInrinatlonH, and turned your trees, besides soon acquire tlm knack of stand 

to dies, within tlmir cells, they Como out of tlm lug on IImir hind legs and helping themsolves to the K'rei.HH Uahssn amb Coos,. 


Jron l Xud7 ,>ftm idM ,U hll r ith . . . i, ‘. '-‘y U‘«Ir for u best Iroil. This TknL "‘^ 0 ,^ rqZI, 

delicate rose ' Vhe* 1 nbint' l" * " "" ' lol y° un K- Those, j„ t urn perform Instead of the above mentioned breed, try Llm York- 


died blossoms being (dice seen on a single plant at 
one lime. The flowers are borne on n linrl 


I’lmy then go into tho ground, make their earthen 
'*dls, remain therein throughout Ihn winter, and 


UmvHM nr# otthor laotlmd or miiccotiate. (tarit Monthly ImorH, tlmn scald iu alum water till toll enough to 

pot a fork through, place in ajar ami covin'will, hot 

Kitphnn Oaiimsm ano (Vumi uv. Thu following.. vinegar. Allow one cup of sugar to a pint of vine- 

rial mi 1 arn by K iiaioi, u •Imuld bu boniu la mind that gar. Flavor with cinnamon. M us. If. (J. N. llroad- 
a ciiimtilal. Nijpply III’vt'gutablHA, Ilf tha b«*t ipinllty, euiinet lie (dbll) A T IWi'' 
lii'pl. up ivll.lmut good ..ml In ri'ifni'd to nuiimMinlvu , ' 

Hievliigri This In aapuirlully ibo mum with iikIIhIioh, p«iM, ami Nww-Yobkku: An lmpiirer wishes 


one lime The flowers urn borne on a short, strong appear, in tlm winged form, in tlm following spring 
idem, and stand erect, above tlm luaVOs, producing and summer." 
a most charming ofl'oel, , r ,, . . , 


The (fornntn varieties are very hardy, and if seed 
are sown in a hot bed or cold I'urnm in April, Of 
even in the open ground in May, a good show of 
flowers will be had during llm latter part of summer 
and until they are covered with snow. They are 
the first flowers seen in the spring, and oven a mild 
rpell in mid winter 1h improved to produce a few 
blossoms. From early spring until tlm middle of 


This insect became so destructive in Maxsaohu 

sells that the Horticultural Society of that State 

offered a premium of $loo for an ellloient remedy 
mi. 1 .. ... 1 1 j .v 


little uUntMoti Im |^Iv<hi to tjic rwlluro ol wt/rfitljlntt |or mcmiik 

• k.i" n rji: n. OAitoKNUra. Our A martian huuvuwlvtsi kIvm too much atn>iitbm 0 , calm 

Who. in other profi AalonA havit b><i<n thiiiight worthy of all and wiiilWIonsry, an.I far nm ilttlo to noup* No illiiiicr 
l lm ilcvi bipmciil. of Amurlcan ontarprUu, gurilunlng, which tahln In tills cotmlry nIioiiM ho without lt» wmp Tho liitcbmi 
iiiliiiMlcrii at once lo our moriit and pliy*lcul wanbt, has been garden ehonbl mcihI Into llm cook a regular dully nupply of 


lowing* Tide I* cApeeiiiiiy tim cum with I'udfalme, p«a*, ami M l,,lAI ' Nww-YonitRit:- An lmpiirer wislmM 

atrlng bcaim, which arc only id fur unu when in a young Mate, to know Imw to make rlpo encumber pickles. I [ere 
and foe a ihort time I.cttueo la another thing of which u iw a re ipe I bttv« used for years and call It (rood; 
uotiiliuial *op|d,v of young pluidH Hliould im kept iq, by every Three quarts of vinegar: half pound of sugar; half 
one who wel.ee a good ,,nlad for ,1m table everyday. Too of llnffl . (llln(l ... , „ . „l" ., 


This was awarded to David II AOukiiston, and his "diilaterH at once to our moral and phyefoal w&otx, has been 
remedy wiih diluted whale oil soap, at tho rale of " ,m1I .Y m-glectcd; yntlnourbearU we uckaowledgn Unit 
two pounds to llfteen gallons of water, applied with " The ro«e wlib b live* Ua little hour 

a syringe. It most lie applied every low days until ,M prised beyond Um ennlpiured dower,” 

tho Insects dlstopear. , .. 

u/mi . ' . , . . Hi* tlm high province of horticultural aaMOcliilloa* to malm 

W ,l,lM W0 « lv ° following by a gardonhlg popular with all elaaa.m, and ral»e tlm rmcbvl p.„| 

IU k ••»•( 4 IA I 14 > * I i I . • ■ t I Ait' II... / /a.., I Ml II I .... ... 


Juiltt <’V<»ry pluiit in almost a hniiijunlHiMloworn, II ’ ’ ^ V0 10 lullowln^ hy it nar<l*mln^ popular wIlli uJl Humkum, imd rnlMo Uiu mocIaI nmi 

Llm weather Is dry and hot after this time and tlm 0, / ,T< ’MpOndont of tho Hardeners’ Monthly; « Whale doo of dm gardener I.y directing Id* attention to botany, 
bed ex|(used, the flowers after Ibis will be H mnll ° H "“ p ’ 1 l' r OP«riy applied, Is a sure and speedy well a* lundwap., gnrdenlag. Sums account of tlm origin of 

until the cool nights, and dews, and rains of inttiimi, '’ ur ll *° M,U «" ll,lV, "K .. >' w|Ui my ^ '"»» ...lug huelp* over 

From this tiulil hoavv fned n - ' own hands, and witnessed Its results lor eight or ."""fyn'm or the garden or a., innus, which hn.1 it* origin 

hm! ‘ho .. ' 1'-'’ • - «,*„* will.. of 'tUlT1" iT; 1 L . 

what I know. While I J,avo preserved my obtolM Z „ , “ ,lltt 1 ""’’ 

from tlm ravairoM ,d ll . . y ,A. » W U,* nature ot plant*; and 


nmall carrot i, tiiriilp*, IceliH or oidniiu, paraley, wtlli a little of 
biicIi flavoring Imt'liH iih I by mu ewm<t marjoram, autiuner 
Havory, mint, Hit 1 ’ 

Aiiiiom AI.enqutANA Mu, AbCOOK'n Hi'Iukik Km, Among 
llm Conlfera that liavu been nent to Ungluml by Mr. Julm (I 
Veltoh, I* mm which Im Ini* named In liortor of Mr Itidlmr 


bed exposed, tlm (lowers after this will be small 
until tlm cool nights, and dews, and rains of autumn. 
I* rom this, until heavy frost and snow, tlm pansy 
Imd will not bo surpassed by any In tlm garden. 

I.abi in the spring an examination of Iho bed will 
show many young plants produced from Urn fallen 
sooils of the past Slimmer. Those ran bo trans¬ 
planted to n now hod, and if they produce superior 


Idl'd Alcui'k, Her Ma|cHty'« MluUtci at tlm Court of Ycddo. tlletlmd ol ' O doing 


I lireo quarts of vinegar; half pound of sugar; half 
teacup of onground apices; (cinnamon, cloves, and 
pepper,) for four quarts of cucumbers. I’ut nil in 
together. Simmer two hours, or until louder. To 
Im cooked in tin. Mrh. M. iM. Auan, White Creek, 
N. 1'., 1802. 

♦ • ♦ • ♦ 

OOJtN IHIBAD. 

IfltJH. RtuUL Nww Yoiikkk: Noticing in tho 
columns of your paper an Inquiry respecting tho 
best method of preparing earn bread , I will give my 


I 1 ". . 1,1 » new imu,unu ii limy produco superior i .... . . '"'J 

Ilowerrt this course may Im continued; Imt If the l “ crww, "J* i » t,M > » f protecting them lias boon 

flowers exhibit deterioration In size, form or color ’ y 'T"' 1 "' 1 ' 0 uWal “ lh,H r,!Hul1 ” 1 have 

r ...... 7 ' lll'nf'ilfiihu in ILi.j .1. .... . 


*7 .' very materially ,'bat Home .. 

111 ' 'ell Mtimbei in my garden, so that, while corldeH, wlu. lived to the n-lgn of N.-ro, ami ot pUriv the 

tlm number and size of my plants have very much »'*A»uri«il«t, who dl.-d in the utter part of the ndg„ of Tiim. 

Increased, tlm labor of protecting them has lieen lm» given very full ... of liix own garden* In 

perceptibly lessened. To attain this result, I have ,J| " " r lh » Kniper“r Hadrian, Hmim kept op vital aland 
proceeded in Lids wise' hig arinlv* upon tier tVontlwr: Into iheae, to guard agalnat 

„“. . .!”i.. . .. n 

..........- 


imr ntifnJn ... , u „ , , • j.roceede.l in this wise: ■"* n,u ‘"' m "V v " .romiein into tneae, to guard agalnat . .... . iF»...ap» w your.mvo* bolt briskly for throw Or four hours which will Im 

'V”.. lo"™ \l !SjlSSsrJS „:. . ....... tz ss.T. K " ... . ... . 

us, ami them can bo no ploamim to any person of h ooms, put Into a bucket, Hay about lour art,"*., . . . fmo, a (Jreck ..caning rope, .. . vl "*'" Thn thought of Inomilatkm came up. I <IV 1 ,,lKhl ' , l" ,irt "> “ <:,,v ' ,r u “> iH " Im <> »"«oh- 

taslo or lololllgoncit in half doing any work, or in P<mt " lH w 111,0 ° 1 " ,m Ib ( ol htlo years I have not were u.cd o, bend over Um .. Tide art, revived in “ branch of Diana, and put two bud. carefully Hll, ’y to keep in tho steam as much impossible. This 

producing Inferior flowers. All will Lborolbre like *’ 0,!n ! ),u '0 c,l lar to wolghor moasuro, being governed I:,lr '>i»' Iu tin. mi, centuiy, wa* carried men per *“to a vigor,iu* (aulslla. them i« m.w growing nleuly, method of boiling will furnish a nice loaf without 

to learn how to grow tlm nuimv well M<d,.,.i . ..I.. c<dor > and smoll.) Upon this pour n ***’“"" "" ,l «k«aubon tell* of a ai.mdinm near Parla, rep,. ' hi lunglh Hoimt grape grower* laughed at Um WasUl of a thick Crust, im is llm emm when It is 


It la aald to be “ a noble Mpniec jrir, In aoitit. reapeet* reaciii 

I. lliiK fbr Able* pollla ol /.iicrami.i, from will. I. II dlltrra III 
leivltlg iiiueli aiualler conn*, with wale* of a difleruiit form 
Very imiall leavea, glauOUU* mi Uiu under aide, blunt or 
oii.ai'glnate, not tnu. ronalu, ilp.l Mat, not four uldud. 

Mr Vidleh found Mila on Mount I'm,I Varna, at an altitude ,,f 

II . 01,11 0, 7,000 feel The tree I* IIHI to ICO feet Idgb, and llm 
WIHM'J IJHlHl lop 11/r hi, lloilMH Woi’lt 

llufinuyo tiim <Jfui'K I 1 1 itvit a uuitlpr ol Intoroit to tnuny 
ol your ftUHIQfouM nubni rlbfii'H imiiI |Hirlui|Di t<» youiHitlvnH 


One-lliird rye flour, or tlm course part of wlmut 
floor, and two-thlnlscorn meal, well mixed together. 
I , "oron boiling water until it Im wot through, stir 
ring tho while. When sufficiently cool ho as not to 
Ht ald tlm yeast, put Home in, mixing it thoroughly 
with llm bund, then put it in a tin pail, well groused, 
to rise. As soon as U begins to rise nicely, huvo a 
pot of boiling water ready to set the pall, (which 
most have a cover lilting tightly,) into ft, and lot It 
boil briskly lor three or lour hours which will ho 


f u . i . . . „ .*V .Mini in in i n Willi ll >y m I If* 

M r:r ."r-. .. .. . . . 

Shout vine,, Tlm thought of hiomilatkm eamu up. I <IV<M ' '' K 1 ' t l URpt "> “ <:,,v ' ,r l " ll '° l‘0t also imcoH 


producing Interior iaowcih. am win Llmreloro like • " . .t ., . >,vu,v,uj, waa carrien to nieii per 

to learn how to grow llm punny W tdl Holoel tolaco >y 1 Co and smell.) Upon this pour a l "" t,on 11,1,1 < u*uubon tell* ofap.xdnivn near Pail*, rep,., 

for tlm bed, ll possible, where Um soil is cool and k ° l,t,l< ’ ol ‘ liuill "« WftU,p - With a Stick, with a Square '“’.aea, and all, being ad.nira 

shaded a little from Um noon day him, Urn mu ll, “ t,r 11,1,1 " " tho soap till U is all ,11 m- ’ ,V r ‘..‘ I „ I, ' V llKU, '' ,H ,lvln « v “"b“<' TW* art has 

Hide Of a fence, or 7ho» trl ^ ^stand a few hours, and strain Ihrongh ^.. ....... . ..- 

plants will become «drawn," that Is long, demlor, Z Z , m ’ ' , ,lN ““y "”‘ t ..", ha. . .... ... . 

ami weak, (live a heavy ilroMSIng of COW manure 1 ' M ° WH ’ tor ' A PP , y It at night in lair oelarglng *hriib*at pleaaure iimb rtl.o heading llortioul 

and dig Um noil very deep eighteen luolms lit least w ' ,ulll " r ,0 1,10 P lll,,| H by means of a good garden bo.,," wu read “ It, tin* department tin, .lapium,,,, were very 


shaded a llltlo Iron, Um noonday sun, llm north 
side ol a fence, or building, or where trees will 
alford a flhftdo, at noon, though not too much, or tho 
plants will become “drawn," that Im long, slondur. 
ami weak, (,'ive a Imayy ilrosslng of cow manore 
nod dig Um soil very deep eighteen [iicIicm at least. 
Make it Him and mellow, and do this work In a dry 
time, when tlm soil can be well pulverised. When 


which that people Imd brought tlm proem* of dwarlhig and 
enlarging ahrilb* at pleiiawre llu.b i'U.o heading lloi tleul 


mo l(t»t fall Hut they give It up now. Perlmp* ( am telling 
you an old Atopy, Imt inivitr mind, lull It, and II. may liltui-OMl. 
other*, for It ntrikua me that Inoeulallou la better than graft 
log IhioToit, llrnumhelm, f.oniln Co., o , IHH2 

MmsOtoiiTTM i HUM Oirl’i iNUH. Having to grow Mignonette 
for winter bouquet*, a thought atruck In try euttlug*, 


syringe, with a fine rom,. And Imro let me May, tlm Hl "fl | " 1 ’ l ’h«y po»»c**ed the art in a wonderful di'g. 


ln,.,|" we read “ In till* department tlm .Oipaimnc were very I Wenl lo yv..rk, got a quantity of cutting", planted 


»„",y pna*ea«e(, mu art. Iu a wonderful degree, either 

time, when tlm Mt,il can ini Wi'lTniil've'rly.'i'l " vvJu.n W,,rlt “ Wh1 1,0 'honnigh. Hot.. ft to no hired ''wurllng, .,f unnaturally ,.„lar K lug all natural prndm, 

prepared, set out tho plants, and wafer uiilil thnv hnl ! M " y0 " <lo » 11 mii y l "’ wli «lMed. Hut grasp the A 7‘" nV J*'"'‘ y . .. 

uimool flowers during the whole season, tlmntrl, It, 1 . blunge upon tlmm at every point; go three feel In diameter ti„, h „ . . . . . . . 


unco of (lowers during Um whole season, though in 
very dry weather it Im hegt lo give u good watering 
a thorough mmking ocoaHlonally, 




: n r ; O,,, 7 0 ' P ,,M “«'» , ''Very point; go tbreu feet Ia diameter ... ... „n, „ plac'd 

«"bd and round, and round again each bush, and In flower pm*. ld*eber *aya that I.. In a i„„, four 

• Dive, with all llm force you can command, thollnld hielm* long, on„ ami a half wide, ami ,.i< In height, a Imiuboi, 


tlmm Iu a IH hI/.c! pot, and placed them In bottom beat 
Tbla .van In September, and In a very dor, lime all of them 
"b uck root I then pulled them alngly In the name al/e/l join, 
and I flowered them In them, H.. Hallalaetory .van lid, (rial, 
that I determined 0, vt 1*1 lit, Bliolhee lot, and llila tlmn, how 
aver, I plaole.l tliren ealllnga In eaeli pot of llm „!v,n Juat 


into every part, and under every leaf, (jet down 11 <lr ’ ll "' 1 “ 1,11 tlirivhig, amt tlm latter in full 


III flower pot*. gUeber any* that be aaw, In a box, four ,0 dlalmrl, them by rupotllng, and now I 

hiebea long, mm ami a half wide, and u In height, a Imi'uhoo, * mv " V Mignoimtl.n to e.it from. Hard. Chryn 


Mmknit 


upon tlm ground and force it op, wotting tlm omlcr 
nidnnl tlm leavoM, when, the immela at this lime of 
tlm tiny most abound. Alter folding sure you have 
thoroughly drenched tlm entire plant, you will Ibid, 
by turning up the under side of tho leaven, they 
have not all been wet. Hot charge Into tlmm again, 
and draw Umm through llm wef. hand; Ibr, il you' 


I Iflotttiiin." 

Tin, Japan,'»(), lo ord. , lo tlun, uulOllgatn nal.oiu, maal have 
I.Imbed deeply the uelmen of Inilany, and I shall now alien,pt 
a alight alieleli ,,l llm i|„n and pritgreaH of llntl aeluiieu in 
Ibn-ope lairing llm middle age*, l.nluny made little progfaa; 
Imt In Un It,II, century It revived, and llnud'n)*, ul' Muni/, 


To Dicer hoy tiim Ciiioiant W,„i»i C.,1. < (hyi.ku, ol'C’iiylei' 
villa, bill,Him mi that be IIuiIh no dlllleiilty In keeping Ida cur 
i'ioil , i entirely cleat' of tlm worm I Imt. lum proved ,»> dealruellvu 
ol late. Ilia plan In In mitkn a ammlge by horning amall 
piece* nf leather In a In, pan, In which a bnndle la allaehi'd 
Over 11,1* Im thniwa eiilplmr oecmlinially of mm ran placing 


Imked, although It in good when linked eitlmr in an 
oven ur sieve. If. M. K. Davih, liehnont, 18(12. 

-♦ • ^ « ♦ 

I’ai'Kiunh VVai.i.h. A voice from I,. II, I,., Wih., 
wishing to know how to make Illicit paper stay 
smooth while drying, I have hoard through Llm 
Hi: It A I.. Having seen ho much of tho liaiieliil elfeel, 
of rieli paper loosening Ibr want of knowledge to 
prepare’the paste, and having had experience In 
this art enough to sutisfy my sell', any who are din 
posed to fry it, may dose. I take either wheat or 
rye Ilnur, make il, Iu a batter with Water too cold to 
scald tlm Hour, stir it lilt every lump is broken, then 
turn on boiling water, stirring It quickly till it is an 
thin aH we generally make I,niter for a thin pancake, 
Son that yon give Illicit paper a good dampening 
through, tlmn stretch it, as well uh II, will hour. 
Dkhiuw Stonh, /Voriole.lt, A’, r., IH(',2. 

♦ • ♦ • ♦ 

Wiii utY I’iokM'IH. Three quarts of water to ono 


11 rmim Tiugmi, ami I.eunard lhii'lmlue, wrote me rmmii■, ot |m " '"e ....in-1....I l,y the Iiinuou Thi* of whisky. Am you pick yoiir cucumbei'M, or wlliit- 

iImlr nliiieiviitiimn in Kui'ope. in ti,u mih eunimy |,„ r |ii*o, 1,111,1 | l | ‘ f, P' Tin* pi'oee** of e„m»o mimt he i.ipeaMil ever you wish to pickle, put them into this prepara- 


m 


ami draw them through Um wcl, hand; lor, il you 'h*"’ ehneivaUmie la Kumpe. tn ll,« liitb eimtuey | 1 „,.|,i„„ ciei*"* all b, drop. Tlm* pro.. 

itavo I,ecu fulthflll, your ImndM and clollicH will have ’ Indue, dtmcrlL.-d wltli pteoulon planlH that Im bud 1111 n " 11 "‘'' v ‘"'I 1 apprare, and a IllLlu euro mint be 

liecoum pretty well wot. Hut no matter for (| m | - ku sl»'» Aid K'ournd (loaner, m HwlUui'lmid, (knwlpla out to hum lla, leave* 

you aim engaged Iu a just war, and you must not I hi Brnuva, and 

i a i . . . ’ * n1 ' NtMi 11 ti V III iltuliniil In f lie* 1711. ......i...... ii... . i < * i. V111 v id in# mu ii . a , 


you arc engaged iu a just war, ami you must not ''."V'" "■ Vrm^, and 

count tlm coal. And if your good wilb should torn i ‘ " " H ? ‘ "'" h "' y ' 11,0 .. w,,,. 

I , ,, K iOOlllil lllltl dlanovmed, and I.y lla aid Malpighi, *., early ,m M)'/n 

i la 1 mae at the olloiudvo odor which, fora while, draw la 108-J, dlaeuaaed ah.. . very .. .ege’talflfl 

i a, lies In you, elm will exciiHO il, when slio OOnms "b'lelmu Tliu lHt|. eenlury prodmed J.umph Cell.,a, bull, i 
lo look Upon tlm clean, glossy, Imnllhy foliage of Imr “’’ Touruefort, from tlm „f hie place ji„ m,,, 


I'OMo ImshiM, rescued from ruin by SO ofllcilcloiiM an the guipleia of pUnie, and da-,allied ihoin aooording 

‘’Kent. I liavo found one Uppllciillou Mllfllcio,!r u> U *° pmsotuu. »»r HbMoiu.a of tiio Next unme bin Tas CJorniMiisioirY ako Cuiuun'V Hi 

Rut Should IJiey hluivv tlmoihelveM “ in Ibrce ’’ " f Mw6 ' ,on » *' w l"’'"'' b'd and ulmpllflud Um .y*t^ m „| 

you must ropu.it the apultcullon ll„l |.« ' P< ! ,,n,, '' 1 ’ rl . .Wtporfcvt ... natmui 1 ,,,y ll,1,,u . . . but i' v « *•“» 

.—.... .... zrr.r 

Tl.U attention to Uie eofenne of botany naturally led to Uiu Iides \y%tn 1 fi 

* ealoluimiont of hnfsnlo irartlen*. The llret of Uieen was Uist ullU ^ 

HOUbi IN Tira OltQJlAltO, Of I’Ua, III IWil. Tlm llr.t opened In Krauen WUH tliat of 

. .. In 1607 Thai of Carla waa not erm led (III „ H MHI. Will any one pleaae I. 

. . T,IKUW ,h I* ru oUc« more Injurious than allowing U . . "vlng planU la hul.a flmatladv mlonm "ui: wnnn?'‘ 'rt 


Thu Fogle:!, flerllhl claim dial limy have mimh — . 

improved tlmsA (Jnrman blotched and marbled 1 liMUM Ih no praotloo morn tnjurioiifl limn allowing !! m " ,, ' v llvl "K pho.i*. i„ i m ii,. 

pan si ss, retaining the habit, of Um plant and Um * ullMn > wormy fruit, to remain under tho trees to rot, "” n 1)1 1 v, ' r y <'' l i-lh.i of riurupu hn* now it.« botanic gai 

dnlloiiUt adoring, while giving grnaUu oi/.e and Innocts every opportunity for develop’ ,1,* xTv .Z'mh .'T T, ‘'""‘'.'T' 1 .... 

'I'.ttAr t..mi lo ll,o llowor. Wo !„„„ .. " , ™‘ ,u ". 1 . .'™« lo 00 doah. I....... 


I “Hen a,t a new crop appear*, and a litllo euro niu«l be Moll, ami ill thl'CO weoliH you will have good strong 
u'i'eUud not lo burn llm leave*. pickles 

Ui.ycimo on Wistaria .i.vuniii-ica A eorruejiondeui or 11-V Kb,I• I'.ODH. Did you over try thotli '! Have a 
Krone Itnrtiinte *ay*, tills wiu. ral«e,l In Pari*, from need of W, v<,| 'y IiLtleV gl'Cftim III your till, let it bo imt, and 
IVnl«ko»n*. and pralae* a an a upi.m.lld addition t., iiunly break your eggs as Ibr frying. Salt them, Hot in u 
climber*, H im* flowered In America, unit prove* one of tho hot ovcil il lew UlilluU'M, Ulltl limy urn dune, 
mold, heanllful of new plmil*. ,, 

Mow 'ni PKuiMuiCN Mmat. Froshpu Mull, pork iu 
Tiim (iooMHuiourv am, Chkuant Hum, Thla peal in again H W0«t or sour milk OVCr night; It will have tho tosUi 


i.iiiklng lln appear,.nee. Homo peraona am trying coal oil, and <d IVosh Ulellt, lllld llm grav y is much whiter. — S. .) 
'hey think wltli aueccan, bill [wu have alway* ol,nerved tliat Q,| //Ulle's I <)fn<lfS t N. I’,, I8G2. 


more ruvagus." 


DOOM IN Tllltl OitOll A It I). 


$u<jnU‘ff0 ami sVn’iu^v^ 


fl" 1 K j vo nn Aiigriivlng from mi English work, 
of what Im said hi Im one ol llm host specimens. 


ani,i Ming um iiiBOctH every opportunity for develop 
moot and Increase. Thin i H no doubt Um roiuioa 


* XIV, who employed l,e Notre and I.a Quint bile In lay lug 
out tlie pa.de.INI,I III,, Tnlllurb"' and Vfrnallle,, about U.uaauie 


llu iii; Hi,ml Will any one plena,' In InIbnu the reader* of 
tbo ItllRAf. Ibe beat 111„ 111 ■ „ | of prnleellllg oar rone Imnliea 
lion, tbotr "imiiiy, Ui" wonnV I, for one, am ai.xluu* to 
bog'a III acinnm, If anything can be ofl'acluaily done for thoir 
pr.'i.urvatlou -Maiiv, Nr wart ,, A' 1', IHI12, 

For inl’oimill Ion, nee another col imiii. 


why wo Imanio much ... , ' .. f .. o.„ nuunim n.„i Vowalllo*, ... 

. . Iplailil Ol WOfltiy fruit; Uaie that sir Will ’I'einplu wan dnacrlblng Moor P'.rk mid 

ami I horn can Im no question but the evil Is on tlm Wllll “'» 1,1 w K-«<'hl„„ Bwifi t„ cut a*p,., 


I’amtw for 1 ’ a imu in no Wai.i.m. Noticing un 
inquiry Ibr u recipe for making hiii'o paste Ibr paper 
lug walls, I send mine, which I know is genuine, 
having tested it upon old vviiIIm that have been 
wliilcwaslmd for years. Take tho white of four eggs, 
well bouton, one quart of cold wider; thicken with 
ryo flour to tlm consiMtoucy of common pus to. - 
J. A. I,., (Hyde, N. V., IH<’,2. 


TUIil UQ8E1 HI.UU. 


wo came to picking and packing, wo we,o ol»liuc«Ml 'V, . ' 

1.0 tluow out largo porlious of them on .. everj,'.u(' ou'mZ 

wmm IioIom and ouiculla stings with which tlmy form and hue In capable 

lUiiPM nw.iui .... I _ j . ’ 


h, prim tv, can form hut a Inlet idea of Ibe gorgouu* aplon 


■’OK several years tlm UoHe Slog, Um product of a Zi'ZLVZ,, ! T*° . . . ^ ^s 'hie ,*. oZl .. 'Z 'ZZZ:; :!:7' 

'"“Ui which I’rof, Hah him calls Setandria rosea, or orchards as foil , w!!'' ' ' Mwlth , W( ' phmt* aUmoied a brilliant aeeoniblage t„ Aehhurnlmm l'*i«, '!,' 

‘ i l W Hy, haa proved exceedingly 111jiirlous to our <• The nrl,,,,!. i , tlm ahumlantm of Ulmdodendrone producing a brilliancy of 

rimoM ami annoying to roso coltlvatorH If (list , • . | ul objocl. I had in buying tlx) farm on u„.i e-mld *,,,,rely | M , excelled • Tho ,Horning Pun 

""ikes its uppoariuice mi a fly, and afl.-rwartls as a I, V "’ W ' lH U “’ l,m ' or,jh »' , «hi of fruit. at Woklns a* being Uie moot eeiculv., 

"big, an<l When numerous, ll has boon |„m M | vorv "’ y 7'"’ 1 “ " 1,1 “ v,,,, y "'"by condilion, loaded '« und M l«l» Tin,**,whooalyknow... 

dlfflcult to have Um foliage from dentniclloo Tlm y “' 11 ' ' '' y '" ir wltb ”'^P« *'l"it; but when Z f . . .. P*rtow».l puhllegarden*, 

.-.... .*aa:r,r*s 

:::zz:T: M r Z ^ =='-»* ■s 

; nl,|, |< ’ •'“""i -luring which period limy pair and bln and III only for Ido. ’ "’ r “ ,K thwm ,iami1 ^ Uu ’ Aw ^r 11 .... ... 

lay tlmir eggs. Tho feinuleM <1,, u,.i <i» , i , , y ■ gem* of hie native land fW»m etraugor*, and not to liavo a 

may |,e eeen during need ,111, I ' ^ '' '' m, lt *'Y or ur<, “ u '' 1 ( tb « orchards ale divided by w ’ U ’" ,,,,r “f tb„*n tree* which van*., America lo 

loaves; and who Imrnlm I ll '‘7,°'! “ p,,hllc ) 1 »'“V" for several years past used '' W « h ..* «"•' P'“k« -r Mttrope i 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
YOU AND I. 

BT FRANK FORREST. 

Standing iu the moonlight 
’Neath the clear blue sky, 

Talking low together, 

Only you and I. 

Talk of how the breezes 
Round us gently sigh; 

How the lovely moonlight 
Falls o’er you and I. 

Talk about Time’s angel 
Passing swiftly by, 

Waiting not for any. 

Even you and I; 

Talk how summer flowers 
Fade away and die; 

Sink into a silent tomb, 

So must you and I. 

Talk of how the church spires, 
Pointing to the sky, 

Mark the way of wisdom.— 

So should you and I. 

Talking thus together 
'Neath the clear blue sky, 

Sweet was our communion, 

Loved one.—you and I. 

If for aye we've parted, 

Earnestly we’ll try 

To meet again—if not on earth, 

In-heaven—you and I. 

Ottawa, Ill., 1862. 


{Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

SOMETHING FOB “GIRLS.” 

Everybody said (and of course what everybody 
says must he true) that Alfred Lamkkkt would 
never amount to anything, “ He is too much like 
his father to ever be anything or anybody.” To be 
sure, old Tom Lambert teas, at the time of which 
we write, a dissipated loafer, who spent most of his 
time and much of his money at the village tavern, 
and had never been seen in the pretty little church 
upon the hill. Rumor said that Tom was once a 
handsome man. but dissipation had long since 
obliterated all traces of manly beauty. Rumor also 
said that in his youth he had been highly respected 
and loved by all wbo knew him: but in an evil 
hour he had fallen, perhaps to rise no more forever. 
Years tied, and the once gifted youth bad become a 
beastly man, shunned by all. As a crowning act 
of degradation, he married a miserably low and 
degraded woman, and then removed from his native 
place (o a village in New England. After the birth 
of his son, there seemed for a time to be a change 
in the father; hut it was a leeble rally, and he was 
soon with his “cups” again. 

As I have said, everybody ‘'knew that Albert 
would never rise in the world.” “ There was not a 
more ragged, filthy or disagreeable boy in the dis¬ 
trict school than he. His hair never presented an 
appearance of having been combed, his face was 
always dirty, and his shoestrings always unlied.” 
The boy was not absolutely homely; indeed, his 
eyes were ro beautiful as to be often the occasion 
of remark; his hair was naturally quite tine and 
soft, though the sadly neglected state in which it 
was always seen, together with the slatternly ap¬ 
pearance of his person in general, conlirmed people 
in the belief that he was reckless and indifferent to 
the opinion of every one. In short. “ he was like 
his father, and would never be anybody.” 

Albert was not in ignoranee of the light in 
which he was held up 1o every stranger who visited 
the place, nor of the disparaging remarks so often 
made about him, though a knowledge of both facts 
seemed to produce no effect upon his feelings. 
Opposite to the seat Avhicb he occupied in the 
school room, sat a little girl of about the same age 
as Albert, who, strange to say. seemed to take an 
interest in him. Once or twice had she been de¬ 
tected in passing little notes over from her desk to 
his, one of which had been publicly read before the 
school as punishment for the misdemeanor. .She 
had written merely to ask if he would not “please 
tie up his shoestrings and cravat, for he would look 
so much better if he would.” 

Sarah was a sweet girl, and the favorite of all 
her schoolmates. Her teachers wondered what she 
could see to admire in Albert, when all the hand¬ 
some boys iu school were vying with each other to 
lay upon her desk the largest apple. Rut one day 
as Albert was being punished for some act of 
disobedience, he willfully struck his teacher, and. a 
day or so afterward, accidentally overheard Sara it 
say that she “had never thought Albert so bad 
ns that:' The words produced a strange effect. 
He was very fond of the gentle Sarah, although, 
judging from his uncouth and uncivil manner, no 
person would have surmised that he possessed such 
an attribute as affection. That she should thus 
speak, who had often spoken so kindly of him, 
caused him to feel very badly, and awoke within 
bis breast a desire to do better, and to ‘‘be some¬ 
body.” Then anil there he resolved that, notwith¬ 
standing everybody’s opinion to the contrary, he 
would become a different hoy. 

The following day the scholars (and, most of all, 
Sarah) were greatly astonished to see Alfred 
Lambert make his appearance with a clean face, 
his cravat and shoestrings tied, and his hair neatly 
smoothed. In a few days, in the place of the ragged 
clothes, was seen a neat and whole, though plain, 
suit of brown: and not only was his personal ap¬ 
pearance vastly improved, but there was a visible 
change iu his manner, and the change was percepti¬ 
ble to all. As a matter of course, every one won¬ 
dered at the sudden transformation, but none, save 
Albert himself, knew the cause. About this time, 
an uncle of Albert’s residing in a Western city 
sent word to his brother that he was in need of a 
clerk, and would give Albert a place in his estab¬ 
lishment if he would part with him. Albert went. 
Nothing more was heard from him in ten years, at 
the end of which time lie came back a noble, hand¬ 
some and influential man, as well as a wealthy 
merchant. Everybody was for once compelled to 
admit that they were mistaken. When the merchant 
returned to <he Far West,he took with him a lovely 
and affectionate wife, who answered to the name of 
Sarah. It was the same Sarah who, through the 
influence of gentleness and kindness, had, when 
but a child, won the wayward boy from a gulf of 
sin and misery, and placed him upon heights of 
eminence and respectability. Let all of my readers 
who are girls, then, learn from this short, though 
true story, that through their influence much good 
may be accomplished where nothing else can avail. 

Broclcport, N. Y., 1862. H. F. P. 

The head learns new things, but the heart forever¬ 
more practices old experiences. 
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HOME. 

A sacred name is that of home. Other words 
may please the car, other joys enrich the soul; but 
insignificant do they ever become when contrasted 
with the pleasures and benefits of this cherished spot. 

Unlike are the abodes of all in symmetry and 
style, in influence and discipline, in power and 
worth-while, at the same lime, each bring? its 
possessor advantages and interests no other place 
can ever afford. Though magnificent or humble in 
its architecture and surroundings, many peculiar 
fascinations cluster around it. forever separated from 
the outward world. As a lock of hair, or precious 
gift from the departed, are choice mementoes for the 
recipient only, so do our silent and frequent reviews 
of home, and the most trivial or weighty associa¬ 
tions connected therewith, retain for us alone their 
vigor and beauty. Memory now recalls with vernal 
freshness to many of us, our childhood's valuable 
estimate of every thing connected with that haunt we 
then called home. Whose boundaries ever possessed 
such avenues for utility and amusement as ours; 
such delightful meadows and petted herds; such 
beautiful flowers and luscious fruits; even such 
another house the sunlight never reached, and the 
mechanic never built. Its very crevices were 
sacred for whispering strains of music from the sigh¬ 
ing winds. Its spacious fire-place was charming 
for the light and warmth it gave the winter even¬ 
ings long. 

So tree and constant were our childish delights, 
that aDy interruption seemed sad and strange. But 
fatigue and sorrow are felt by all; and. when they 
came, and even gayety grew tiresome, who had a 
better grandma to calm the troubled spirit, and fold 
the arms to rest? The much-loved grandmother— 
her spirit has flown, but not the memory of her 
kinducss. 

When childhood passed, and youth, with its golden 
hopes and joyous anticipations, took possession of 
onr being, how precious still was home. Its influ¬ 
ences to woo us were none the less, though changed 
to suit our years. Yea, well do we remember how 
the merry musical gatherings enhanced the joy of 
all; how fond parents, even, lorgot the while their 
toils and heart-aches as the invisible power of song 
recalled for them the past and revived associations 
half buried. 

Though each period of our existence is fraught 
with change, we still may realize that within a 
happy home the most perfect lessons of life arc 
given, and the soul receives its sweetest music. 
’Tis here that children early learn the unremitting 
vulue of affection and forbearance. Tis here that 
their unfolding capacities receive the impress of 
impartial heart-work and the pledge of constant 
love. ’Tis here that the star of forgiveness shines 
with the loveliest brightness, and the mantle of 
charity is wrapped most fondly around the erring. 

Austinburg. Ohio, 1802. Mus. Myua Siiki.iiuk.nk. 
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GIRLS.—No. IV. 

If there is anything which I positively detest, it is 
an affected pieco of femininity. ’Tis sometimes 
really amusing to see Miss Jones twitching and 
jerking herself, first this way. and then that, for the 
express purpose of putting her dress in a horizontal 
swing. 

Her half hour's practice before the mirror will 
not permit the admission of r's into her chattering 
with her adorable Aoolfhus, for fear of drawing 
her mouth out of its bewitching pucker. She 
squeals most terrifically at the sight of a stray 
mouse, and goes into hysterical convulsions if her 
Annum n? chances to find her darning her father’s 
socks, or engaged in any useful employment. 

Miss Jones has a long train of sisters who are far, 
simile. You find them simpering and donning hi- 
fa-lu-lin airs in every other drawing-room and 
millinery establishment. You hear them expati¬ 
ating upon pa’s carriages, pa’s horses, and ma’s 
line dresses and furniture. Miss Jones never gives 
veul to a hearty, gushing, ringing laugh, for that 
would be natural! But sbe gives utterance to a 
faint giggle, as though her mouth were corded with 
wrought iron wire. In church she allracls un¬ 
divided attention by her late entrance and wiggling 
manner. Am! the lady thinks’tis all owing to her 
superior charms, instead of the peculiar mouth-ex¬ 
pression, that makes one think it had not opened in 
ten years. 

Girls, throw aside your affectation. If you want 
red cheeks, let nature paint them for you. Don’t 
sport the “fever spots” that my chum says a “ little 
warm water and soap will rub off.” Unloosen the 
puckering strings in your mouths, and don’t talk as 
though the hinges of your jaws had not been oiled 
in a decade. If nature has given you waists thirty 
inches in circumference, thank her lor it. If she 
had intended you to look like a wasp, she would 
have made you so. Never be ashamed of any 
employment that is honorable. If Adolphus ele¬ 
vates his nose because you feed the pigs and 
poultry, stick up yours so high at him that he will 
never see it come down. Be natural in every thing. 
’Tis the only true beauty and the only mode of 
being lady-like. Affectation renders the finest form 
uncouth and the sweetest face insipid. 

Minnie Mintwood. 

Alfred University, Allegany Co., N. Y,, 1802, 


THE MOTHER. 

Around the idea of one’s mother, the mind of a 
man clings with fond affection. It is the first deep 
thought stamped upon our infant hearts, when yet 
soft and capable of receiving the most profound 
impressions, and all the after feelings of the. world 
are more or less light in comparison. I do not 
know that even in our old age we do not look back 
to that feeling as the sweetest we have through life. 
Our passions and wilfulness may lead us far from 
the object of our filial love; we learn even to pain 
her heart, to oppose her wishes, to violate her com¬ 
mands: we may become wild, headstrong, and 
augry at her counsels or opposition; but when 
death has stilled her monitory voice, and nothing 
but calm memory remains to recapitulate her virtues 
and good deeds, affection, like a flower beaten to the 
ground bv a past storm, raises up her head, and 
smiles among her tears. Around that idea, as we 
have said, the mind clings with fond affection; and 
even when the earlier period of our loss forces mem¬ 
ory to be silent, fancy takes the place of our remem¬ 
brance, and twines the image of our dead parent 
with n garland of graces and beauties and virtues 
which wc doubt not that she possessed. 


If the body is, as an old author calls it, the bride¬ 
groom of the soul, many a good looking body is 
worse married than Socrates was. 
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THE COTTAGE BY THE RIVER SIDE. 

BV V. E. KNOWLES. 

Though palaces and halls may boast 
Of costly sites, and pomp, and pride, 

I cannot help admiring most 
The cottage by the river side. 

However dazzling wealth and art 
Ma> be to those who worship show, 

That home is dearer to my heart 
Than any oilier oue below. 

It is Dot always that we prize 
The costly gems of sand and ore, 

For often, in our simple eyes, 

Some humble treasure may seem more. 

To him who wishes to behold 
Only a humble cot like this, 

Tinsel and show are blank and cold, 

And home and comfort earthly bliss 

That, I suppose, is why I cling 
To such a plain but dear abode, 

And of its homely virtues sing 
To friends at home and all abroad 
And let the hall and palace boast 
Of costly sites, and pomp, and pride, 

I cannot help admiring most 
The cottage by the river side! 

Wilson, N. Y., 1862. 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE.* 

BY LEAD PENCIL, KSQ. 

I mounted my horse —half dreaming I mounted 
him. That Havana was having ite effect upon my 
nervous system. 

An hour ago I was in a stale of intense mental 
excitement. The high reaching, rocky sides of the 
Blue Ridge on the one side, and a spur of the Alle- 
ghanies on the other, with the beautiful, radiant 
valley tbrougli which I was traveling, and the gal¬ 
loping pace of my horse, had stimulated thought 
and imagination. I was happy—as happy as a 
lover of homo and friends could be, a thousand 
miles uway from both. My mind was my kingdom, 
aud I a reveller in its capital. 

It was noon. My horse was wet with perspira¬ 
tion. A hotel was before me—such an one as is 
only found in the South — the host, a large, brown¬ 
faced, black-eyed, straight-haired, tobacco-mouthed 
Virginian planter. 

“ Will you order my horse fed and carefully taken 
care of?—for I have been riding like the dickens.” 

There was no answer direct, but a “ Ho, Bob!” 
(crescendo) brought a male counterpart of Topsey 
to the door. 

“ Take care of that horse, yon young rascal; do it 
right smart too — none of your shamming, now.” 

Mr. Topsey had mounted and was galloping 
towards the airy, whitewashed Virginian shed 
before his master’s speech was finished. I stood 
watching him and his antics, as he performed them 
in the saddle, thinking of ike sprightly, docile na¬ 
ture of this people, when I was interrupted in my 
thinking with— 

You want dinner. I ^reckon—(hesitatingly) may 
be You’re a trader.” 

“ Yes, I want dinner, for I am hungry. Have 

rode from S-since breakfast, and have earned an 

appetite.” Then looking at him sharply, 1 asked, 
“ Why did yon ask if I was a trader?” 

“ Thought yon took a right smart fancy to that 
Imy. Stranger, I’ll sell him if you want him. ne’s 
killed two pigs for me to-day, and will knock the 
head off a chicken or turkey with a stone, wherever 
he can find one — destroys more than he is worth, 
and I’ll be dogged if I don’t sell him. You’re going 
to Richmond, I reckon—can take him along just as 
well as not, and shall have him at your own figures. 
Make me au offer!” 

He sat reclining on a bench, on the piazza, with 
his back near an open window. I was seated in a 
chair, fronting him, leaning against one of the 
columns of the piazza. A dusky figure appeared at 
the window a moment, met my eye with a glance, 
and disappeared. I cannot describe the sensation 
Unit glance produced, or the impression it made; 
but I watched earnestly for another view. I hesi¬ 
tated to respond to the proposal of the planter, and 
seemed to be consulting my own convenience and 
means, the probability of sale, and the promises the 
market held out for realizing my money again, 
when the planter impatiently exclaimed:—“No use 
thinking, stranger; give your own price. I’m bound 
to get rid of the cussed nigger. Ho has made me 
trouble enough. He is the only pest I’ve got about 
me.” 

“ You'll have another if you sell him,” hissed a 
shadow inside the window. 

The planter started from his seat as if he had 
been shocked with a battery. “ Who the d—1 was 
that?” he shouted. There was no shadow to be 
seen when he looked, and turning to me again, 
greatly excited, he asked, “ Did you hear that?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Who was it?—did you see anybody?” 

“ Not then,—no.” 

“ Well, well; if it has come to that”— and he was 
getting in a great rage, when f said, “ No, my 
friend, I am not a trader—never owned a negro in 
my life, aud never expect to —wouldn’t own one if 
you would give me a bill of sale of the best boy or 
girl on your place, i am a Nortbenor—am down 

here on business for au-firm, and am traveling 

all over the State. I keep my eyes and ears open, 
aud intend to represent things just as they are, 
when I go north. 1 like you fellows—you South¬ 
erners—pretty well; but 1 shall find some fault with 
your institutions—not half as much a- i expected 
to be able to do, however, f do nut know as I could 
tell you the best way to get it ul • si -very, but I do 
not like the idea of separating families — children 
from parents, brothers from sisters, and husbands 
from wives. It is unnatural; you know it is, and 
that the mother of that boy will feel the parting 
from her offspring as acutely as you would from 
your own child. Brutish and ignorant as they may 
bo, they have natural affections that can never 
be smothered. This very system of oppression 
strengthens their sympathies for and attachment to 
each other to an extent you can hardly appreciate. 
1 know you are not hard-hearted—that you are 
provoked with the freaks of this boy; but you bad 
better endure something from him than be obliged 
to endure more from those who will be afflicted by 
his sale. Better think of that. My advice has been 
pretty freely given. I know, but with the best good 
will.” 

* in the Valley of Virginia—an actual occurrence (and per¬ 
sona! adventure) in 1856. The sketch was written then and 
has just turned up in my port folio. 


“ Well, stranger. I’ll go hanged if I ever had one 
of you Northern fellows take the liberty to talk like 
that to me before. But you are sensible. I’ll be 
dogged if you aint! What a row and hullabaloo 
Deb would make! She’s quiet and contented like 
now; but I lflieve, on my soul, that teas her said 
that a little while ago; and she dont say things she 
dont mean, 1 tell you. Come, let's see if she’s any 
dinner for you.—Ho, Deb!” And “ Deb” appeared 
with, “ Yes, Massur!” 

“Come, how long must this gentleman wait for 
his dinner, Deb?— he is mighty hungry.” 

“It'o’the looked like he’s hungry, Massur. and 
I’ze done dressed that chicken that orful ’ch’ev’us 
Bob (wish you'd 'spose of him some how.) of mine 
killed thismornin’. T’o’t I’d turn him to some 
’count, no how. Massur: so I did. Dinner ready 
d'rpctly. sir.” And away she went with a bound 
that might be called elastic for a woman of her 
years. 

The master turned to me as she disappeared, and 
with a peculiar and mysterious expression, said, 
“ That wench has heard every word we’ve said. I 
told her. this morning, I would sell the pesky boy 
to the first trader that came along, and she heard 
me offer him to you; it was her that said ‘you’ll 
have another if you sell him’— and then did you 
hear her say, 1 Wish you'd 'spose of him some how’? 
You can see the devil is in her if she gets waked up. 
But she is worth her weight in gold to me—couldn't 
manage my plantation without her.that’s a fact, and 
do not believe 1 could keep her twelve hours if I 
should cross her path by seLling Bob — for she sets 
right smart by him. He's her last chid—all the rest 
are gone. Well, for her sake I’ll endure him. that’s 
a fact. Poor Deb!” —and he subsided into a sort of 
remorseful musing, 1 imagined. 

“Deb” afterwards told me she had “raised five 
boys, which Massur had sent to Richmond, and 
’twouid break her up, no how. it Bon should go.” 

After dinner, and after a talk about wheat, clover 
and tobacco prospects, I bade my host “ good day,” 
at the same time receiving assurances that I had 
“ likely saved him the price of that wench,” and I 
was “welcome to the chicken Bob killed” and I 
had eaten, and I would be “mighty welcome” if I 
came that way again. 

There was an illumination of Deb's and Don’s 
dark visages, when 1 gave them the customary coin; 
and as I said, “Boh, you must not kill any more 
chickens,” Aunt Deb responded, “ He wont Massur, 
’cept you is ’spccted,” at the same time indulging in 
a low chuckling laugh. 

— I mounted my horse—half dreaming I mounted 
him. That Havanna was having its effect upon my 
nervous system. A reaction was taking place, and 
1 fell into a fit of musing upon the origin, growth 
and magnitude of au institution that finds defenders 
among those who suffer most from it-—upon a 
burthen that is crushing the manhood out of a peo¬ 
ple who are now lighting to retain it. 

FRETFULNESS, 

“It’s the fretting horso that sweats,” said the 
coacli-driver. Up hill and down, over the smooth 
hard sand, and over stones and through ruts, it was 
all the same to the steady gray. But the young 
Wack champed his bit. and pranced over the sand. 
The foam lay in streaks under his haunches and on. 
his chest. After an hour's drive, he was more lit for 
the stall than the harness. 

it is quite as true of men as of horses, that “the 
fretting one sweats.” 

In our common toils occur many little annoy¬ 
ances which we wish were out of the way. Some 
pin loose, some article mislaid, when wo are in 
instant need of it, disturbs the mind. It loses its 
balance by the vexation, and foams and complains 
till its fit place is a solitary bed. Others, better dis¬ 
ciplined. take these things as a matter of course; 
they let nothing worry them. If a pin is lost, while 
peevishness is fretting they have a new one made 
and are off. If a tool is missing, they have the calm 
eye, which will find in five minutes that which 
eludes the fretful for half a day. 

Give a composed, patient man, oversight of labor¬ 
ers. or a patient woman charge of a large household. 
That patience oils every wheel; things run smoothly, 
and run well; while an irritable, fretful mind, with 
twice the help and half the cares, will keep all in a 
foam from January to December. 

With some, fretfulness becomes a habit. Even 
those professing the virtues of piety are sometimes 
the victims of this chronic plague. Nothing con¬ 
tents them. Surrounded by bounties that are 
enough to gladden into a grateful repose, they have 
no eye for mercies. At much and little, they carp 
alike. If a pin is lost, or a servant beyond call, 
they complain as loudly as over a year’s rheuma¬ 
tism. There is no joy of harvest, if half a hundred 
ol hay spoils. The journey is tedious if the sun 
shines; dull and gloomy if it does not. The servant 
is absolutely vicious and good for nothing, who once 
a week errs, or is late or slow. 

There are several reasons why such a disposition 
should be overcome, especially by the children of 
God. 

It is foolish; nothing is gained, but much is 
always lost, bylosingone's patience and equanimity 
of mind. When difficulties beset or trifles annoy, 
we overcome them only by a cool head and a firm 
hand, while fretfulness increases every annoyance. 
It is hurtful to others. They, perhaps, are already 
sufficiently reproved hy a glance at the results of 
their carelessness, or have erred by accident, when 
honestly endeavoring to do well. It is a cruelty 
which debases aud hardens them, at such a time to 
be obliged to endure an undeserved or severe 
reproach. It is sinful. We are less than the least 
of the mercies we enjoy. It truly grateful, what¬ 
ever our estate, we shall find occasion for praise. 
Seldom—never, indeed—do we sutler or endure so 
much that we do not deserve far more. To repine, 
chafe, fret, complain, is Therefore wicked. It is to 
stand before God, holding in our hands the manifest 
blessings which he has in wise mercy given, and 
say, like proud beggars, “Lord, is this all? Why 
did yon not give me more? or, why did you give 
me a tarnished good?” 

0, this fretfulness! It destroys the comeliness of 
piety, wastes its strength, robs it. of commendation. 
Let us then cease from it. a9 unbecoming the house¬ 
hold of faith—as being really what it Is, a sin.— N. 
Y. Observer. _ _ _ 

As gold is found but here and there upon earth, 
so it is with love in human life. We meet a little in 
the hearts of children, and in our households; but 
It is here and there a scale of gold and a whole con¬ 
tinent of dirt.— Beecher. 

The three doctors who cure more than all the 
rest of the faculty, are Doctor Diet, Doctor Activity, 
and Doctor Merryman. 



IMS, 




[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A PRAYER. 

BT GRACE GLENN. 

How long, oh, Lord, before this weary toil shall cease, 

This over-burdened heart from care And sweet release? 

How long before these way-worn feet may rest. 

Tltis aeliing head lie pillowed on Thy loving breast? 

When shall these longing eyes shed no more bitter tears, 
And only words of Peaec fall on these list'ning ears? 

When shall the life-hlood warm uo more tnv pulses fill; 
These hands, their labor done. He folded, calm, and still? 

How long before this glow from out my cheelt shall fade, 
And. from the waters pure, this burning he allayed? 

These faltering Ups and tongue be turned to harmony, 

And, all its fetters loosed, the prisoned soul go free? 

When may the Pearly Cates for me be open thrown, 

That I may drop the ( Voss and go to wear the Crown? 

Earth once was fair, hut all that made it th<‘n so bright 
Is faded now.—I grope alone in sorrow s night 

My eyes are weak and dim.—I cannot see my way. 

Oh, Father, lead me hence into Thy perfect day. 

No stars shine through the cloud, to lighten up the gloom; 
Oh, “say it is enough,’’—in mercy take me home. 

Michigan, 1862. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

MYSTERY. 

The mantle of mystery has been thrown around 
every thing connected with the earth and our earthly 
existence, from the growth and perfection of the 
fragile flower to the origin and various motions of 
matter and the operations of mind. There is much 
on every hand—grief, pain and sin —which God 
has permitted while exercising His authority as 
Supreme Ruler, which cannot be reconciled, by 
beings of finite intelligence, with the assertion, 
“Gon is love,” The reasons of things are hidden 
from human vision, so that we can only say, “’Tis 
mystery all.” What gives vitality to vegetation, 
and causes the nourishing juices to flow upward? 
Why is the beginning of our earthly existence ’mid 
suffering, and its end ’mid wasting pain? Why 
were sin and death permitted to come in, to blight 
the glories of man's earthly heritage ? Why do 
tears so often flow, and hearts so often bleed? Why 
are the fiery darts of pain so often thrust into our 
weary frames, until every nerve has thrilled with 
suffering? These are a few of the innumerable 
problems which overmatch human wisdom. The 
Blind is, indeed, continually enlarging its range of 
knowledge; yet we have only understanding suffi¬ 
cient to be conscious of certain facts, aud the mo¬ 
ment we attempt to advance farther, we fall heavily 
against the high walls limiting us to a finite state. 
“ We see in part” 

And “it doth not yet appear what wc shall be.” 
We can form but the faintest conceptions of our 
future state. But—blest assurance!—we know “we 
shall be like Him” when the pains connected with 
this life are past. When we shall, like the nautilus, 
“cast off our shells by lilc’s unresting sea,” “wc 
shall know even as we are known”—launching out 
upon the infinite sea. “clear as crystal,” extending 
to the very throne of Gon. Meantime, we may bid 
our weary souls to rest on this sweet assurance, 
that behind the mysterious laws working seeming 
ill. there sits, in IJis calm majesty as Infinite Sover¬ 
eign, One who is so controlling them as to draw 
from the puzzling and distracting eveuts of this life 
the highest ultimate good of His creatures; and 
that the most darkly mysterious dispensations of 
His providence are ordered by the infinite love of 
Ono who is infinitely wise. a. t. e. c. 

Wudhams’ Mills. N. Y.. 1862. 

-- 

BEAUTIFUL PRAYERS. 

The prayers are beautiful that reach the ear of 
God. The fervent prayer of the righteous man 
availcth much, and is beautiful. The prayer of the 
widow and the fatherless, who have no helper, is 
beautiful. The prayer of the infant, who takes 
God’s promise in his “moist, implicit grasp,” as he 
does his mother's hand, is beautiful. The prayer ol 
the lowly saint, unlettered and ungrammatical, is 
beautiful. The prayer of the poor man when “ God 
heard him and delivered him out of all his troubles,” 
was beautiful. The prayer of the publican who 
smote upon his breast and said, “ God be merciful 
to me, a sinner,” was beautiful. The prayer of 
Stephen, when amid the storm of stones he cried, 
just before he “foil asleep,” “Lay not this sin to 
their charge,” was beautiful. There is a grammar 
and rhetoric of heaven; but it is foreign to the 
culture of this world. The courtiers there wear 
“ wedding garments,” and they speak the celestial 
language; but sometimes they seem ragged and 
ignorant to the eyes that are blinded with the clay 
aud dust of our earthly roadsteads. We cannot 
always discern the fashions of heaven. There is a 
frippery that sometimes claims to be the garb 
divine, but is mere tinsel. There is an “excellency 
of speech” which is jargon and mockery in the ear 
of God. There is “sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal”—mere clutter, and not celestial music at 
all. There are. “beautiful prayers” that are un¬ 
lovely aud abominable before the Searcher of hearts. 

-- 

Good Deeds Rkwakded.— Our blessed Master 
gives us the grace to do good, and sends the reward 
for it. In a blessed sense, heaven is the place of 
compensation. In contemplation of such, Moses 
refused to be callod the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
because he had respect to the recompense of reward. 
It is not wrong, then, for the Christian to expect the 
reward which God has promised; for what says our 
Lord to those whom he has gathered together before 
Him?—“Come, ye blessed ot my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world;” “1 was hungry, and ye fed me,” etc. 
Oh! let us rejoice together if God so blesses us that 
at last we shall sing around his throne the song of 
salvation, “Glory to God iu the highest, and on 
earth peace and good will toward men.” 

-»- ■ ♦ «» - 

Wtjen I see. how much has been written ot those 
who have lived—how the Creeks preserved every 
saying of Plato—how Boswell followed Johnson, 
gathering up every leaf that fell from that rugged 
old oak, and pasting it away—1 almost regret that 
one of the disciples had not been a recording ange , 
to preserve the odor and richness of every word of 
Christ. ___ t m __ 

Ignorance.— A wilfully ignorant Christian is a 
contradiction. He is a barren fig tree. He is 
indolent servant who returned bis talent, which he 
had kept wrapped up in a napkin. When the Master 
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the vandals, owing to the incessant shower of grape 
poured into that work from Fort Pickens. It was 
damaged more by the bombardment of December 
and January than by the rebels, but still is in excel¬ 
lent condition. 

The Navy Yard presents a scene of ruin and des- 
olatiou. Smoke, and flames still rise from the burn¬ 
ing timbers of the extensive storehouses, workshops 
and the wharves, all of which are destroyed. The 
skeleton frame of the old Fulton has vanished into 
thin air, and the. stocks on which she stood so long 
are now an ash heap. The splendid granite dock 
appears to be unharmed, and its wooden duplicate 
lies a wreck under Deer Island. The shears are 
standing in the yard, the foundry building and the 
blacksmith shop are safe, and the tall chimney is 
Htill erect 

Bragg took away with him, in March, a large rilled 
cannon and ten-inch columbiad, which constituted 
the Light House buttery. The armaments of the dif¬ 
ferent batteries and forts at Pensacola at the lime of 
the bombardment as near as it can be ascertained, 

I was as follows 


the leader — in the master’s eye. He came, and 
listened, and spoke—that was all—and the mass of 
blind, purposeless movement unravelled itself, and 
there was a plan and a battle. Quietly he sat in 
the midst of the crowd of officers that gathered 
around, and in a few minutes, when each had 
spoken, the best right hand on this continent was 
raised and pointed off to the North in the direction 
that Hancock had taken, and away went Keyes, 
away went Smith, and away went Noglcy. Soon a 
column of infantry tiled olf up the edge of the 
wood, a steady stream of seven thousand, closed by 
your correspondent’s '‘own," the dear old Massa¬ 
chusetts Tenth. All ielt that, light when we would, 
we were now in the hands of one who would give 
us the best chance, and that a whole day of strug¬ 
gle and exposure was not likely again to be wasted 
in mere combat without aim. After this order had 
been given for this movement to the right, General 
McClellan, rode over other parts of the field on the 
center and loft, took a look at the hospital arrange¬ 
ments. and near dark made his headquarters in the 
east room of the Whittaker 1 louse. What transpired 
there, of course this deponent knoweth not; but the 
result of his arrival is the best of all, and that is 
before the world in the victory of Williamsburg, 
and the first battle of the “Army of the Potomac" 
under Major-General George B. McClellan. 


burst beyond headquarters. Now, also, our own 
reserves were coming up. General Keyes had, in 
person, driven back a mile or two, and urged them 
forward. Casey's division, headed by that venera¬ 
ble officer, who has so long and faithfully served his 
country, reached the plateau to the rear of head¬ 
quarters. Couch’s division also appeared. Now, 
too, the artillery and cavalry held in reserve drew 
near to the scene of action, and prepared for an 
immediate engagement. Several additional bat¬ 
teries were sent forward. Ayers was throwing bis 
screeching missiles far into the enemy's ranks, and 
Mott opened an “ infernal fire ” on the center, while 
far on the right and left the din of our guns was 
incessant, the tumult of battle loud and furious. 
Yet messengers, their steeds 

“ Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste,” 

flew to headquarters with the report that on our left 
the desperate enemy were again pressing us in, 
while from the right Hancock sent for re-enforce¬ 
ments without delay. The somber clouds, dispens¬ 
ing their copious waters upon the marshalled armies, 
were not darker than onr prospects now appeared; 
but the arrival of additional forces, their careful 
placing and strength, and the knowledge that the 
main body could not be fur behind, inspired fresh 
confidence in our ranks. The battle waged savagely. 
Men never fought more doggedly. Death was never 
met with more of genuine heroism. The vacancies 
in the lines were speedily tilled, the enemy was met 
shot for shot and gun for gun. The army of the 
Potomac, long drilled, long in waiting, eager to 
avenge the slaughter and repulse at Bull Hun and 
Ball's Bluff, knew no such word as tail. 

When the firing was the most terrific, and the 
anxiety the most intense, there came from the rear 
of our ranks a sound which seemed for the moment 
to subdue the roar even of the artillery. All eyes 
and ears were turned to discover its origin, which 
proved to be the approach of General McClellan 
and staff. Throughout the day he had been mo¬ 
mentarily expected, and his opportune coming was 
balled with long and enthusiastic cheering. Regi¬ 
ment after regiment, as he was quickly recognized, 
gave utterance to a welcome of which Napoleon 
might have been proud. Arriving at headquarters, 
ho — without dismounting from his horse — held a 
brief consultation with General Keyes, and approv¬ 
ing his course, and especially his order lor re-en¬ 
forcements to General Hancock, joined him in a 
ride throughout our lines. His appearance was 
everywhere the signal for an outburst ot the wildest 
applause. The rapidity of his ride to the field had 
well sputtered him with mud, and the drenching 
rain had penetrated his every garment. He, how¬ 
ever, showed no sign of fatigue, and in person soon 
familiarized himself with the entire field, and by 
critical observation studied the exact position of the 
enemy. 

Hancock’s artillery fired with precision and 
rapidity, the fort, answering gun for gun. But the 
rebel infantry seemed to have their hands full 
managing Hooker, and so our own, it not yet being 
practicable to storm the fort, found little to do, and 
stood under the fire of the artillery with small loss, 
awaiting their share in the business. It was not 
long coming, and it came in a shape which more 
than one observer h ad leared from the on tset. It was 
preceded by one of those dead, ominous half-hour 
pauses which so often mark the decisive turn of an 
engagement,. Both sides ceased their fire on the 
right, and a few echoes came to us on the left. 
Many thought the enemy used Up and retreating. 
Others, who have had occasion to dread such still 
and awful lapses from the bloody work of a field- 
day. prognosticated an unknown danger impending 
close at hand suddenly. Then burst from the woods 
on our right flank a battalion ot rebel cavalry. 
Then to the right and left of the horse, four regi¬ 
ments of infantry supporting it. A terrible moment! 


“ OrH flag on the land and our flag on the ocean, 
An Angel of Peace wheresoever it goes,— 
Nobly sustained by Columbia’s devotion, 

The Angel of Death it shall he to our foes. 
True to our native sky, 

Still shall our eagle fly, 

Casting his sentinel glances afar— 

Though bearing the olive branch, 
Still in his talons staunch 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of War.” 


There were forty-two guns on the | 
island on which Fort McRae is situated. Including 
the armament of that work and the water batteries. 
There was a battery of two ten-inch mortars and 
another of two ten-inch columbiads, just above the 
residence of Col. Chase, which also mounted, be¬ 
tween them, three forty-twos and two eight-inch 
guns. The [fight House battery, rendered famous by 
the destructive fire it poured into Pickens during the 
January bombardment, remained intact. The guns 
have been removed. In the rear of the light was a 
mortar, supposed to be a ten-inch sea coast 
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Evaluation of Penancola by (be Rebels. 

The correspondent of the Boston Jourml, writ¬ 
ing from Peusacola on the 11th ult. furnishes a 
complete account of the surrender of that city to 
our forces, and the destruction of Fort McRae, the 
Marina Hospital and the Navy Yard. According to 
their usual custom the rebels signalized their de¬ 
parture by destroying all they could lay hands upon. 

About half-past eleven o'clock on the night of the 
ffth.tbc garrison of Pickens and the troops encamped 
on the island were startled by the report of two hun¬ 
dred muskets, which the rebel picket guard on the 
opposite shore fired in rapid succession. These 
were followed by two volleys of musketry, when 
signal lights were sent up from McRae to Pensa¬ 
cola. and the work of destruction commenced. The 
rebels set fire to the combustible material in the 
water battery below McRae, and immediately after 
(lames burst out from that fort, the Light House, the 
Marine Hospital, and the Navy Yard, and from an 
extensive oil factory in the outskirts of Pensacola. 
The vandals had made every preparation for the 
execution of their infamous design, intending to 
make a clean sweep of everything that had the 
fitamp United States upon it, as well as the town of 
Pensacola itself and the Confederate steamers which 
they could not remove beyond our reach. 

When the seutinels discharged their pieces, the 
officers at Santa Rosa thought the Confederates had 
gained a victory, and took this method to manifest 
their joy. But when the flames leaped up at the 
well known points, within a radius of ten miles, 
their doubts were quickly dispelled, and the truth 
Hashed upon their minds as the guns, left loaded 
aud spiked in the forts and batteries, heated by the 
flames, went off one after another, keeping up a 
brisk cannonade along the entire line of defense. 
By the light of the conflagration the rebels were 
seen running along the beach, carrying torches, 
with which they were firing everything that fell in 
their way — barracks officers’ quarters, wharves, 
the buildings in the Navy Yard, aud the Irame of the 
ship Fulton, on the stocks. 

The facts being reported to Gen. Arnold, the com¬ 
mander of Fort Pickens, be immediately ordered the 
beat of the “long roll." and opened a tremendous 
cannonade from the barbette guns and the water 
batteries above the fort, for the purpose of compel¬ 
ling the rebels to abandon their work of destruction 
and hasten the evacuation of the place. The firing 
was kept, up five hours with tho desired effect. The 
enemy were driven from the fortification, anil in 
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sieve and strategy, just as uen. Mcuielian nut at 
Yorktown. Instead of an immediate and precipi¬ 
tate attack, that would result in a terrible battle 
and the loss of thousands of lives, he will, it is 
thought, resort to an extensive siege, and either 
capture or drive out the enemy from their stroug 
entrenchments by slow but. sure degrees. 

We are inclined to the opinion that this is General 
Halleck’s policy. We judge so from the fact that he 
is now fortifying within two or three miles of tho 
rebel entrenchments, and that he has given explicit 
orders to all the division aud brigade commanders 
to avoid bringing on a general engagement, if pos¬ 
sible. This is the see rot "of the falling back of Gen. 
Pope’s division when recently attacked. Hail Pope 
stood ids ground, and called for re-enforcements, no 
doubt a general engagement of all the forces would 
have been at once brought on; but llallcck, appre¬ 
ciating the fact that a victory achieved with as little 
bloodshed aR possible is'the greates triumph, wisely 
retrains from provoking a general fight, until he shall 
have the enemy so completely besieged and so firmly 
in his clutches that success will be easy and com¬ 
paratively bloodless. 

Supposing this to bo Gen. Uallcck's plan, it may 
be two or three weeks before the great fight will 
take place, unless, as is not probable under the cir¬ 
cumstances, Beauregard will venture out of his 
entrenchments to give us battle. 


Conversations witli Kcbul Oflleers. 

Very many of Ihe rebel officers are men of 
education, courteous in manner, and gentlemanly 
in deportment. After a battle, such as are taken 
prisoners are generally examined, and some inter¬ 
esting intelligence generally obtained. Tho special 
correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post says that 
among those taken In the pursuit of the enemy after 
the evacuation of Yorktown, wereJCaptain W. G. 
Connor, “Company A of Jeff. Davis’ Legion of 
Cavalry," from the vicinity of Natchez, Mississippi; 
Captain W. B. Newton, of tho “ Fourth Virginia 
Cavalry;” and Captain Frank Lee, of the “Thirty- 
second Virginia Infantry." These officers were 
sent to tho headquarters ot the Forty-fourth N. Y. 
Volunteers, i People’s Ellsworth regiment,) which 
regiment was assigned to the duly of garrisoning 
the town, where they have remained since the date 
of their capture. Captain Conner graduated at 


those of Emory’s command. Hero, too, our prison¬ 
ers, some score or more, were detained, and a bevy 
of contrabands of all shades, who had como to our 
lines during the day. with their effects upon their 
backs, were halted for the night. 

During the night, Hooker’s and Smith's'divisions 
of infantry pressed forward to their respective des¬ 
tinations on the left and light. At midnight it 
began to rain, and the darkness, before oppressive, 
became absolutely impenetrable. As the companies 
filed by, they were ntonee lost to view, and speedily 
the moistened earth began to quiver under tho 
tramp of tho troops. Far away to the left Hooker’s 
men approached the enemy's position, while to the 
center and right Smith's division formed in front of 
his forts. 

A dark, dreary morning, with torrents of rain, 
found the contending armies face to face. Flushed 
with their repulse of Stoneman, the rebels early 
began to advance their pickets on the left, and as 
quickly the determined Hooker drove them back. 
Bramhall’u and Smith’s batteries, both from New 
York, were soon in action, but their progress was 
thwarted by tbe condition of the roads. The 
former was eventually lost, atter a gallant defense, 
the horses being unable to move the guns. It was 
retaken on Tuesday. Throughout the morning, 
Hooker struggled manfully against the rain, the 
mud. and tho rebels, who appeared on the left in 
great strength. Gen. Ileintzelman was on the field 
much of the time, and pronounces the contest 
extremely severe; other experienced officers repre¬ 
sent it as terrible Jbeyond precedent. Grover’s, 
Patterson’s, and Sickles’ brigades were battled with 
a fury under odds, aud with a slaughter which had 
well nigh exhausted and driven them from the field, 
after the artillery had withdrawn, but for the timely 
arrival, at two o'clock, of Kearney’s division, con¬ 
sisting ot the brigades of Berry, Birney, and Jamie¬ 
son. These good troops, though weary with long 
and rapid marching, under the sturdy lead of 
Heintzelman, were not long in turning the tide in 
our favor, though it cost them, especially the Scott 
Life Guard and Mozart regiments of New York, a 
heavy outlay of life. Troops of less experience and 
hardihood would have flinched where these faced 
the music with a stubbornness which must have 
surprised tho enemy. 

Meantime Smith’s division was doing nobly on 
the right and center. Hancock’s brigade, composed 
of the Filth Wisconsin, Thirty-third New York, 
Forty-ninth Pennsylvania, and Sixth Maine regi¬ 
ments, was on the extreme right, while Brook's 
^ ermont brigade occupied the Center, and both bore 
the heat of battle most nobly. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, the battle was at 
its height. Skirting the woods to the left, to the 
right, and before us, forming a half circle two or 
three miles in extent, were thousands of our infantry 
pouring a steady fire into the dense forests, where 
the enemy was steadily advancing. Now for the 
first time the rebel artillery began to be effective in 
the center of our lines. The hissing shells were 
thrown nearer and with greater precision, and even 


Htirring News from Fort Wright. 

Tki.kukams seem to indicate forward move¬ 
ments in the vicinity of Fort Wright, (or “Pillow,” 
as it is also called.) and down the Mississippi. We 
gather such intelligence as is at hand. 

A special from Fort Wright dated May 27th, says 
that the enemy is believed to have been largely 
re-enforced during the last three days. Two trans¬ 
ports are known to have arrived from Memphis, 
bringing two regiments of infantry and three batter¬ 
ies of artillery. A part of this forco landed at Ran- _ 
dolpb. while the remainder occupied the Arkansas 
shore, nearly opposite the foot of Island No. 33, 
where they are reported engaged in throwing up 
batteries. Deserters and refugees continue to arrive 
at the fleet. Several just arrived bring tho report 
that the enemy is about to assail the flotilla. A 
refugee from Memphis, on Sunday, says that a 
rumor was current in that city that ten Federal ves¬ 
sels had reached White River, at the mouth of which 
they had established a blockade. Steamers were 
thus cut off from their last avenue of escape. 

A short time before the steamer left the fleet, the 
mortars, which had been silent some days, again 
opened tire on the tort. 

Gen. Quinby is down at Fort Pillow with a land 
force, as reported by the Chicago Post. The cor¬ 
respondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, with tho 
flotilla, wrote on Wednesday last: 

■» Att TtTv.iT. ok Land Forces.— It was easy to see 
yesterday that Flag Officer Davis was uneasy about 
something. He came upon deck very often, and 
while the Quartermaster on watch kept his glass 
pointed constantly in the direction of Fort Pillow, 
the Flag Officer always looked up the river. ‘Any 
boats down to-day?’ he asked. ‘Ay, Sir—the mail 
boat,’ replied the Quartermaster. ‘None since?’ 

‘ None, your honor.’ 

“ Toward evening, the cause of the Flag Officer’s 
solicitude was apparent. A fleet ol steamers came 
in sight, and it did not take us long to discover that 
they were black ami blue with troops. The flash ol 
their glittering bayonets in the rays ot the setting 
sun, was a gratifying sight indeed. It assured us 
that the end of the siege was drawing nigh. It 
promised that Fort Pillow should not much longer 
obstruct the navigation of the river. It looked like 
business. It undoubtedly meant work. 

u Uow many or what troops arrived, it would be 
Improper to state; but the reader can rest assured 
that there are now enough here to insure the inau¬ 
guration of active hostilities without delay.” 

The correspondent ol the Chicago Post, under 
date of Saturday, sends the following up from the 
flotilla: 

“Some of our scouts who have returned from 
Island No. 34, report seeing three rebel transports 
coming up from below with troops. Upon the 
strength of this report, it is supposed the rebels are 
apprised of our intentions with relation to the fort, 
and are preparing to make a vigorous defense. 
General Quinby, who is here with—I must not say 
what force—went down on Capt. McGouigle’s steam 


tween Lhc Light House and Barrancas. Their tents 
and a large amount of equipments were secured. 

As soon as the rebels had been dispersed. General 
Arnold sent an officer to the blockading schooner 
Maria J. Wood, then lying off Fort Dickons, request¬ 
ing the commander to come into the bay, which he 
did—being the first vessel that has passed under the 
guns of Me line and Barrancas for twelve 'months. 
The schooner proceeded up to the city of Pensa¬ 
cola, taking Capt. R. 11. Jackson, Aid-de-Camp to 
Gen. Arnold, aud Acting Assistant Adjutant-Gene¬ 
ral, who was charged with a demand for the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of the place. He landed, and 
was met*by about one hundred and fifty people, and 
who. with one single exception, manifested un¬ 
bounded joy at the arrival of a representative of 
the United Stales authority, lie found tbe wharves 
in flames, and directed the people to extinguish 
them. They promptly responded to his request. 

Capt. Jackson proceeded to tbe bouse of Mayor 
Bobee, discovering, as he went, that tbe town ap- 


conversation with, these uthcers, wmen was as 
follows: 

Question.—“ Why was the official report of tho 
battle of Manassas so long withheld from the public 
by your generals?” 

Answer.—“ Principally because Generals John¬ 
ston and Beauregard did not consider it expedient 
to disclose the strength of our force at that battle. 
Your official and newspaper reports had greatly 
exaggerated the strength ol our army at that battle. 
It was not the policy of our commanders to disclose 
the true strength of our force, as our army of the 
Potomac was designed as an army of menace merely, 
and not of attack. The design of our President was 
not to attack Washington, but to so continually 
threaten it that you would be obliged to hold a large 
army iu the vicinity to protect the city, thus obliging 
you to withdraw your troops from other points of 
attack at the South or West, or preventing you from 
re-enforcing those points. Again, tbe battle was so 
dearly won that the official report of It at an early 
day would huve giveu your troops more encourage¬ 
ment than ours,” 

Q, —“ Why did Mr. Davis reject the policy of Gen. 
Beauregard in regard to the attempt to take posses¬ 
sion ot Washington?” 

A.—*' Because we could not have held the capital 
so long as you had possession ot the Potomac. It 
was the policy of General Beauregard aud other 
of our leaders to capture that city and liberate 
Maryland. 

Q. —“ What regiment of our army fought the most 
gallantly at Manassas?” 

A.—“ The Fourteenth of Brooklyn and Griffin’s 
and Rickett's battery fought by far the most gallan tly. 
This is the opinion of all of our officers.” 

Q. _“ What errors do your officers think we com¬ 

mitted at this battle that caused us to lose the day ? 

A.—“ If you had fought the battle Thursday or 
Friday, you would have won it. The delay at 
Blackburn’s Ford was fatal to you. You made a 


fired in honor of the old ensign, and three cheers 
given for the Union and three for the flag. The fort 
presented a sad spectacle of charred and smoking 
timbers, blackened walls, and demolished masonry. 
The timber flooring iu all the casemates, which had 
sustained the upper tier guns, was entirely con¬ 
sumed, as were the gates of the main .mile porte, and 
the timbers of the blindages. Only three pieces of 
ordnance remained in the fori—two 32-pounders, 
from one of which a shot had been discharged dur¬ 
ing the conflagration, and the casemate howitzer, 
both spiked and dismounted. 

The Light House was set ou fire, but only slightly 
injured. Fort Barrancas sustained little injury from 
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ram yesterday to within a short distance of the rebel 
batteries, to make a reconnoissanee of the position 
In front 

“ It may also be that the approach of the Federal 
fleet from New Orleans has something to do with 
this new movement of the rebels here. But if they 
expect to hold the place against an attack from 
below as well ns from above and behind, they will 
need to bring hither more than three steamboat 
loads of troops.” 

This movement of General Quin by gives new 
interest to the operations against For t Pillow, the 
dullness of which was relieved by the gunboat fight 
a couple of weeks since, but again settled down 
immediately after. 

Interesting Intelligence from New OrIen.ni*. 

Trade seems to be reviving in the Crescent 
City. The True Delta announces the arrival, on 
the IMh ult., of a load of cotton hy the steamer 
Diana, from Plaquemine. Cattle had come in from 
the lied river, and an arrival from Carolina Bluff is 
reported, with corn. oats, flour and bacon. In order 
to encourage the shipment of cotton, General Butler 
issued the following order, promising protection to 
the cargoes: 

The Commanding General of the Department 
having been informed that rebellious, lying and 
desperate men have represented and are now repre¬ 
senting to the honest planters ami the good people 
of the State of Louisiana, that the United States 
government, hy Its forces, have come here to confis¬ 
cate and destroy their crops of cotton and sugar, it. 
is hereby ordered to lx- made known by publication 
in all the newspapers of this city, that all cargoes of 
cotton and sugar shall receive the safe conduct of 
the forces of the United Stales, and the boats bring- 1 
ing them from beyond the line of the United States 
forces may be allowed to return in safety after a ' 
reasonable delay, if their owners shall so desire, ! 
Provided, they bring no passengers except the own ' 
era (U)d managers of said boats, and of properly so 1 
conveyed, and no other merchandise except provis- i 
ions; of which, such boats are requested to bring < 
a full supply for the benefit of the suffering poor ol 
tho city. 

The city, however, is in a deplorable condition 1 
because of the scarcity of food. To such a stab* of 
want have many of tho citizens been brought that 
Gen. Butler has taken cognizance of the fact and 1 
is doing all in his power to alleviate the distress. 3 
He has issued the following order: 

HBATU(OaSTKUS Dki-AHTMEXT OF TIIK GULF, ) f 
Nkw Oni.EA.Na, May it, 1862. 5 f 

The deplorable state of destitution and hunger of 1 
the mechanics and working classes in this city has 
been brought to the knowledge oJ the Commanding 
General. lie has yielded to every suggestion made 


I Six persons had been sentenced to be shot for 
1 violation of parole given at Fort Jackson, in organ¬ 
izing a military company for service in the rebel 
| army. 

The prize steamer Fox had arrived from Havana, 
alBo the prize steamer Gov. Morton, from Sabine. 

John M. G. Parker, formerly at Ship Island, is 
Postmaster at New Orleans. 

The transport ships Gen. Butler, James llovey, 
City of New York, and steamer Mississippi, from 
Ship Island, arrived on the 12th. The ships Parlia¬ 
ment and Wizard King, from Ship Island, with 
troops, arrived on the 15th. Also the brigs Yankee 
Blade from New York, and Golden Lead from Phil¬ 
adelphia, and the bark Isaac II. Daw, rom Philadel¬ 
phia, are below. 

Some cotton had arrived from Plaqueiniue, and 
considerable provisions from the interior. 

Gen. Butler forbade the observance of Jeff. Davis’ 
day of fasting and prayer. 

Strict health regulations had been established at 
Quarantine. 

Department of ilie Mississippi. 

From the date of the expulsion of reporters 
for the press but little intelligence lias been received 
from Maj.-Gen. Halleck, yet that is of the greatest 
importance. We give it, as follows: 

Headojoautkiik IJim'artmk.vt ok thk Mmsissim, > 
Camp on the Corinth Road, May 28. 

To lion. E. M. iStanton :—Three strong reconnoi- 
tering columns advanced on tho right, center and 
left, to feel the enemy and uumask his batteries. 
The enemy heartily contested his ground at each 
point, but was driven back with considerable loss. 
The column on the left encountered the strongest < 
opposition. Our loss is twenty-live killed and 
wounded. The enemy left thirty dead on the field 
Our losses at other points are not yet ascertained. 
Some live or six officers and a number of privates j 
were captured. The lighting will probably bo re- i 
newed tomorrow at daybreak. The whole country i 
is so thickly wooded that we are compelled to feel < 
our way. 11. W. Ha llkck, Major-General. i 

Nkak COItJ.NTU. May 30. I 

To lion. E. M. Stanton: — Gen. Pope’s heavy j 
batteries opened upon the enemy’s entrenchments i 
yesterday about 10 A. M., and soon drove Hit- rebels 
(rum their advanced batteries. 


least 18,000 well disciplined troops at Harper’s 
Ferry. Several cargoes of siege guns, each weigh¬ 
ing about six tuns, have also been sent up from the 
Washington Navy Yard. 

A dispatch received at the War Department states 
that a brigade of our troops, preceded by four com¬ 
panies of the Rhode island cavalry, under Maj. 
Nelson, entered Front Royal on the 30th ult., and 
drove out the enemy, consisting of the 8lh Louisiana 
and four companies of the 12th Georgia and a body 
of cavalry. Our loss was 8 killed, 5 wounded and 
1 missing, all of the Rhode Island cavalry. We 
captured G officers and 150 privates. 

Among the officers are Capt Beckwith West, of 
the 18th Virginia; 1st Lieut. Genwell, of the 8th 
Louisiana; Lieute. J. K. Dickinson and Waterman, 
of the 12th Georgia. 

We recaptured 18 of our troojiB taken by the 
enemy at Front Royal a week ago, among whom 


The Secretary of the Interior responds to a reso¬ 
lution ot the Senate for information relative to per¬ 
sons who have been arrested in the Southern District 
of New York, from the first of May, IR52. to the first 
of May, 1KG2, charged with being engaged in the 
slave trade, with tho names and number of vessels 
arrested and bonded, charged with being engaged 
in that traffic. Forty-one persons are named, none 
of wbont were convicted, or their bonds forfeited, 
which ranged from $250 to $20,000. In some cases 
they were tried and acquitted; one or two escaped, 
but most of the cases are marked “bond not for¬ 
feited, complaints dismissed.” The number of ves¬ 
sels is forty-six. 

A gentleman just arrived here on official business 
from the city of Mexico, having left, on the 5t.h inst., 
reports that toward the latter part of last month the 
British Minister, Sir Churlea Wyke, concluded a 
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— Fugar mills have just been established at Cedar ] 
Iowa. 


— The President has signed the Homestead bill 


now law. ’’ is 

Gen. Curtis has succeeded in forming a junetl, m • 
Gen. Halleck. ) Um w “>> 

— There was a Union meeting at Murfreesboro 

Saturday week. ’ ,0B 

— forty rebel naval officers, captured at New Orle«„« «. 

reached Boston. ’ haTe 

— The liabilities of rebeldom are reported at $410 ooo nr. a 

Who will pay them? ’ m 

— A tornado swept over Wheeling, Va., May 21; 3 s-w, 

children were killed. 0 

— John Hickman, of Pennsylvania, positively decline* 
re-nomination for Congress. 

— There is to bo a grand “ general trainin’ ” of the niiift, 
of Ireland, this summer, for 21 days. 

An earthquake shock has been experienced in the South 
of France. It was particularly severe at Dijon. 

— Sir Thomas Wyee. the English Minister to Athens, has 
recently died. He was a brilliantly educated man. 


enemy til Front Loyal a week ago, among whom treaty at Puebla with Son or Doblado. by which all 
were Map \Y m. I\ Collins, 1st Vermont cavalry; difficulties with the English were amicably settled, 
Geo. II, Griffin, Adjutant 5th New York cavalry; and had It not been for the sudden action of the 
LienL Dryee, 6th New York cavalry; Lieut. Farr, French, a treaty with Spain would have been con- 
j djutant Maryland infantry. eluded also with Senor Doblado and General Prim. 

Me captured a large amount of transportation, The latter person, however, left, the shores of Mexico 
including live engines and eleven railroad cars, on good terms with the Juarez Government, and 
Our advance was so rapid that tho enemy was snr- a Minister will be sent to Madrid to arrange satia- 
pnsed. and therefore not enabled to burn the bridge factorily all matters in dispute 
across the Shenandoah. . The President of the United States, in reply to a 

T lie following order relative to the publication resolution of the House, asking, if not incompatible 
ol array news, was issued by Maj.-Gen. McClellan: w *lb the public, interests, to be furnished with copies 
UK-uiqt-AKTERs Armv of tub Potomac, > Rl,c ^ correspondence as may have been received 
... c “' np ne *f Whuchouw), v *-< is. 5 since the late message relative to the condition of 

General Orders, Bo. 125.-—1. The attention of the affairs in Mexico, and the breaking un of the treaty 
General commanding has been called to the nubll- .LJ I v 01 .® . y 


Maj.-Gen. Sherninu established another heavy 
battery yesterday afternoon within one thousand 
yards of their works, and skirmishing parties 
advanced at daybreak this morning. 

Three of our divisions are. already in the enemy’s 
advanced works, about three-quarters of a mile 
from Corinth, which is in (lames. The enemy has 
fallen back on the Mobile ami Ohio Railroad. 

U. W. Halleck, Major-General. 


cation of lettere from 0®Mr8 and otheris connected with Mter the powers, says it is not ™ . brilliantly edited man. 

with the army, containing information which must expedient to comply with the requirement at the ~ According to advices from Havana, Gen. Santa Anna i* 

have been of much value to the enemy, should it, present time. about to enter upon tho troubled scene to Mexico. 

SceTlhe strength^ poStidn amf Kemedtetff „ 0n th<? 2< L th ult ’ the Resident sent the following " ^ ^ York “ of »" d 

the array, in private letters not designed tor pul,H- McBSU K e Congress. As it is part and parcel ol the d g <or N, ' w ° 1 ‘ lmw mUl “■«** cargoes, 

cation, is itself highly improper, and liable to prove history of the rebellion, we give it in full: — Tht Nashville Union reports the return of targe numbers 

Ot serious disadvantage to our operations; but when l),., j tt sn , .. m , of Tennesseeans who have served in the rebel army, 

such Intelligence is allowed to pass into the nubiie . To lhe and Ewise oJ Representatives :-^The , 

printe, the proceedings deserve grave ecusnre if winch is yet existing in the United ... ' ’ ‘ f ' iaid - wlM rlilht ‘ fo ’ 11 ' t,mrH ni *' rf ' tobacco 

indeed the offense does not become one demandinir u ” d !Uln . H Rt Dn 1 overthrow of the Federal this year than she has done m any preceding 12 months, 

the exaction of the penalty pronounced bv the law Gonstltiition and the Union, was clandestinely pre- — At an auction sale of n grocer's stock in Richmond 
lor giving information to the enemy. Henceforth p ' ir ? d d ” r,u £ the winter of i 860 and 1861, and the 1st ult., butter sold at a dollar and a quarter per pound, 
the communication, tor publication, of any jntclli , tin °P , : n . ('Uto'uzation Ii, the form of a _ f per pound, 

gence likely to prove of advantage to the onem v U f rcasonable provisional government ni Montgomery, 1 he .utempt is to he made, hy a French expedition, to 
prohibited, and the utmost circumspection ‘ in em pb da Y <d F «bru“ry. 1861, and April ob “ l " w »ter in the desert of Sahara hy lairing Artesian wells 

joined upon correspondents in their private letters. T‘ h i , ii ’ 1'. 1 "i committed the flagrant act - Gen. Butler has about seven thousand troops 


by the city government, and ordered every method 
of furnishing food to the people of New Orleans 
that that government desired. No relief hy those 
officials bus yet been afforded. This hunger does 
not pinch the wealthy and influential, the leaders of 
the rebellion, who have gotten up this war. and are 
endeavoring to prosecute it. without regard to the 
starving poor, the working rnan, his wile and child. 
Unmindful of their suffering fellow citizens at home, 
they have caused or suffered provisions to lie carried 
out of the city for Confederate service since the 
occupation by the United States forces. 

Lafayette Square, their home of affluence, was 
made lhe depot of stores mid munitions of war for 
the rebel armies, and not of provisions tor their poor 
neighbors. Striking hands with the vile, the Juni- 
bler, tho idler, and the ruffian, they have destroyed 
the sugar and cotton which might have been ex¬ 
changed for food for the industrious and good, and 
regulated the price ol that which Is left by discred¬ 
iting the very currency they had tornishod, while 
they eloped with the specie, as well that stolen 
from the United States as the banks, the property 
of the good people of NeflT Orleans, thus leaving 
them to ruin and starvation. 

Fugiti ves from justice are many of them, while 
others, their associates, stay because too puerile and 
laMgmficant to bo object* of punfehniont bv the 
element government of the United States. ‘They 
have betrayed their country. They have been false 
to every trust. They have shown themselves Incur 
pable of defending the State they have seized upon, 
although they have forced every poor man’s child 
into their service as soldiers for that purpose, while 
they made their sons arid nephews officers. They 
cannot protect those whom they have ruined, but 
have left them to the mercies and assassinations of 
a chronic mob. They will not feed those whom they 
are starving. Mostly without, property themselves, 
they have plundered, stolen and destroyed the 
means of those who had property, leaving children 
penniless and old age hopeless. 

Men of Louisiana, Workiug men. Properly hold¬ 
ers, merchants and citizens ol the United .States, of 
whatever nation yon may have hud birth, how long 
will you uphold these flagrant wrongs, and Gy inac¬ 
tion suffer yourselves to be made the Herts or those 
leaders I 


umeial reports are the property of the government- 1 u “ , “"“'geiiis, ana military amt naval 

Near Column, May 30 they cannot lie published or put in circulation with- ‘ orc< ; s WmCb had been called out by the Govcrn- 
Our advance guard are in Corinth. Out the consent of the proper authorities. ment, for the defense of Washington, were prevented 

Accounts are conflicting as to the enemy's move- '* be forces commanded hy Brigadier-Generals ! rom reanmig the city by organized and combined 
meats, but be is believed to be in force oil onrloft F; ■ * “ rt f r oud W. JL Franklin are designated the * , '‘ af,onn , f ‘ resistance in the State of Maryland, 
flank, some four or live miles south of Corinth, near ,lf, F and Klx, -h provisional army corps. ,T^ cre julequate and effective organization for 

tho Mobile and Ohio I toil road. By command of Major-General M oCi.kli.an the public defense. Congress had indefinitely ad- 

11. W. Halleck, Major-General lS - Wiliams. Assistant Adjutant-General. ' loumed. and there was no time to convene them. It 

’ J general. . ' J Weame ni-eesrary for me to choose whether, using 

Headquarters Cams .nkah Ojiunth. May 30 1862. 1 he tollowing dispatch was received at the War only the existing means, agencies and processes 

To Hon. E. if. Stanton, Secretary of IVar;— The Department on Sunday, June 1st, from the field of wluc}l Congress hud provided, I should let the Gov- 
enemy’s position and works in front of Corinth were battle: ernment fall into ruin, or whether, availing myself 

exceedingly strong. He cannot occupy a stronger w- v.,,, „ . ., , ,,, . ,. . 4 . , pf the broader powers conferred by the Constitution 

position fu Ills flight. h c,, 1 T. • l , p r 1 0 battle, in which the corps of in cases of insurrection, i should make an effort to 

This morning he destroyed an immense amount «’V Keyeehave been engaged save it, with all its blessings, for the present age and 

of public and private property, stores, provisions n l h r<>a y superior numbera, Y esterday at I for posterity. 1 thereupon summoned my Constitu- 
wagons, tents, Ac. For miles out of the town 11m ^g advantage of tt terrible tion.il Advisers, the Heads of the Deparimenta, to 

roads are tilled with arms, haversacks, A c., thrown fir 'iUT iflooded the valley of the Chicka- meet nu* on Sunday, tho 20th day of April. 1861, at 
away by his fleeing troops. A large number o( FI'b C ,h’‘ 1 -°" r tr , 0 .°V f? on th, ‘ r, g bt flunk, the office of the Navy Department, and then and 

prisoners and deserters have been captured, estl- FfF’Tn 1 v W ? n n Wlll Vm- wa ^ 1,1 P 10 . ,inc ‘> fkere, with their noaiumous concurrence, I directed 
mated by Gen. Pope at 2.000. unaccountably. I Ins caused a temporary that ah armed revenue cutter should proceed to sea 

Beauregard evidently distrusts Mb army or he l''-’ 1 ' p \ J'-‘ , h^u iin f* wlntdi the giins and baggage were to afford protection to the commercial marine, 
would have defended so strong a Monition Ilia if , * f 0, i J a Ueint/.lcmiui and Keyvs most especially to the California Immure -hips then on 
troops are poncli discouraged and demoralized in Sf anl ! y brought, up their troops, which checked (heir way to this coast. I also directed tho com¬ 
all the engagements for tho last lew da vs ihelr lhe enemy. lbe same time* however, we sue- mandant ot the Navy Yard at Boston ti) purchase 


mente, but he is believed to be in force oh our left Ft ' ■ °rier mid YV. B. Fran 
flank, some four or live miles south of Corinth, near and Kixt - 1 ' pi’OviBional ai 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. By eommand of Major-1 

H. YV. Uallkok, Major-General. ^Vill/ams, Assistant A 

Headquarters Camt .near Czuunth. May 30.1862. Tte' following dispatch W 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton. Secretary of War; _The Department on Sunday, Jui 

enemy’s position and works in front of Corinth were battle: 

IsrMik.. 11 '' cu "" 01 oocu " j ' a stro “' OT 

Tbi, momi"* be doriroyed an limnedM amour,l ^ iu „ 
of public and private property, stores, oroviaions „r„. , h ” superior nu 

wagons, tents, ,tc. For miles out of the town the storm wldeh^lmd^lo^^h' 
roads are tilled with arms, haversacks, <to., tlirown i I?.! »ii. i i Jr , 
away by his fleeing troops. A large number ot (JaseY’s divtioi r whir 

prisoners and deserters have been captured, estl- ™ w^unaSJuSlv ^1 
mated by Gen. Pope at 2.000. ^ uv r - v 1 a .' ul .8'v • 1 

Beauregard evidont.lv distrusts bi< •n-m-tr r.r im ccuAisIon, during wliicli the 


ment. for the defense ot Washington, were prevented 
from reaching the city by organized and combined 
treasonable resistance jri the State of Maryland. 
There was no adequate and effective organization for 
the public defense. Congress had Indefinitely ad¬ 
journed. and there was no time to convene them. It 
became necessary for me to choose whether, using 
onlv the existing means, agencies and processes 
which Congress hud provided, I should let the Gov¬ 
ernment fall into ruin, or whether, availing myself 
of the broader powers conferred by the Constitution 
in cases of insurrection, 1 should make an effort to 
save it, with all its blessings, tor the present age and 
tor posterity. 1 thereupon summoned my Constitu¬ 
tional Advisers, the Heads of the Departments, (o 
meet me on Sutiduv, the 20th day of April. 1801, at 
tho office of the Nuv.V Department, and then and 
there, with their unanimous concurrence, I directed 


troops are much discouraged ana demoralized. In 
all the engagements for the last tow days their 
resistance lias been slight, 

11. YV. Halleck, Major-General. 

Beauregard’s official report of the battle of Shiloh 
states his losses in killed outright, 1,728; wounded, 
8,012; missing, 957, making the aggregate of 10,699. 

The following was received at the War Depart¬ 
ment on the 2d instant: 

11 ai. luck's Headquarters, Dkp’t of Mississim ,) 
Camp near Corinth. 5 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War:- The 
annexed dispatch has been received from Gen. Pope: 

To Major-General Halleck:— It gives me pleasure 
to report the brilliant success of the expedition sent 
out on the 2Ktb inst. under Col. Elliot, with the 2d 
Iowa cavalry. After forced marches day and night 
through a very difficult country, and obstructed by 
the enemy, he finally succeeded in reaching the 
Mobile A Ohio Railroad, al Hooneville, at 2 A. M. 
On the 30th he destroyed the track in many places 
north and south of the town, blew up one culvert, 
destroyed tho switch track, burned up the depot 
ami locomotives and a train of 26 ears loaded with 
supplies of every kind, destroyed 10,000 stand ol 
small arms, three pieces of artillery, and a great 


The l ni led States have sent landand naval forces small arms, three pieces of artillery, and a great 
here to tight and subdue rebellious armies in array quantity of clothing and ammunition, and paroled 
against her authority. \Y r e find, substantially, only 2,00(1 prisoners whieli he could not keep with !uh 
fugitive masses, runaway property owners, a whisky cavalry. The enemy had heard of his movements 
drinking mob, nud starving citizens with their wives and had a train ol box earn and tint curs, with llyine 
and children. It is our duty to cull back the first, artillery and 5.000 infantry, running up and down 
to punish the second, root out the third, feed and the road to prevent him from reaching it. The 
protect the last. whole road was lined with pickets for several days. 

Ready only for what we had prepared ourselves. Col. Elliot’s command subsisted upon meats alone, 
but not to feed the hungry and relieve the distressed «neh us they could find in the country. For daring 
with provisions, still to the extent possible within and dispatch this expedition has been distinguished 
the power of the Commanding General it shall be >« the highest degree, and entitles Col. Klliot and 
done, lie has captured a quantity of beef and his eommand 10 high distinction. The results will 
sugar intended for the rebels in tho fiald. A thou- be embarrassing io the enemy, and contribute 
sand barrels of those stores will be distributed greatly to their loss and demoralization, lie reports 
among the deserving poor of this city, from whom the road lull of small parties of the retreating enemy 
the rebels had plundered it, even although some of scattering in all directions, 
the loud will go fo supply the craving wants of tho Major-General John Fork. 

wives and children of those how herding at u Caiun -n., i , , ,, * , . , 

Moore and elsewhere, in arms against the United Rumor has had Beauregard in Richmond for the 
States. ‘ past ten days. The following has been received at 

Cajitain John Clark, Acting Chief Commissary of the War Department, in reply to an inquiry from 
bubfcisteuoe, will be charged with the execution of General Meins* 

this order, and will give public notice of the place ‘ ' n '' * Corinth Mav ai «tni 

and manner of distribution, which will be arranged , r . ,, . ... , 'f 

as far as possible so that the unworthy and dhv-ointe ° ,, L " ^ KU J^ Quartermaster-General:— if Boau- 
Will not share itelmnofiL nrnvorUi y and dissolute regard litis been at Richmond, others have forged 

By commanded' Maior-Gonnral Butler his signature, as I have received letters from him 

GKO. C. Htuoxg A \ G Chief of about exchanging ot prisoners nearly every day for 

™. . ’ ' ‘ the last fortnight. The evacuation of Corinth eom- 

Wc also gather the following items I'mm the mails nmnoed on Wednesday and was completed on 
of the steamer Mantonzas. which left New Orleans Thursday night, but in much haste, as an immense 
on the 18th ulL- amount of property was destroyed and abandoned. 

a itfimmiintnaiiA f , , No troops have gone from here to Richmond, unless 

A communication from Jacob Barker to the press within tne last two days. H. YV. Halleck, 

argues against the destruction of cotton. It also Major-General Commanding. 

says it our brave soldiers don’t win for us satislac- ~- 

tory peace we must fall buck on the ballot box, and Department of the Eu*t. 

suggentH an amendment to the constitution so as to Further accounts are received of Col. Crooks’ 

allow people to vote for a J’resident. brilliant victory at Lewisburg, Groenbriar county. 

Au order from Provost Marshal French says that On the 23d Gen. Heath attacked Col. Crooks with 
all coffee houses, bar rooms, hotels, gaining estab- 3,000 infantry and cavalry and six cannon. Alter a 
lishmentR and billiard saloons must procure licenses spirited fight of an hour, the rebels were put to 
immediately, under penalty Of confiscation. flight in utter confusion, and their flight soon be- 

Gen. Butler ordered the circulation of Uonted- came a rout Col. Crooks captured four rifled 
erate note bills to cease on the 29th. cannon, one so near his position that it was loaded 

All sales or transfers of property on and after that with cammter, and caissons with eight rounds of 
day, m consideration of such notes or bills, will he ammunition. The rebels in the early part of the 
void and property confiscated to the United States, tight curried off’ their killed and wounded, but left 
one-tourtl. to go to the informer. on the field 38 dead, including several officers, and 

Another order is to suppress the Bee for an article GO wounded. One hundred prisoners were cap- 
in favor ol the cotton burning mob. tured, among them Lient,-Col. Finney, Maj. Edgar, 

The office ol the Delta was taken possession of for and other officers. Three hundred stand of arms 
publishing an article discussing the cotton question were taken. The enemy, to secure their retreat, 
in violation ol Gen. Butler’s proclamation of the 1st. burned Greenbriar bridge, beyond which they could 
Its business is to he conducted by the United States not be pursued. Col. Crooks’ viclory was only won 
authorities. ))y har(1 lighting against greatly superior numbers. 

Adams Express office had been opened. YVe lost 11 killed, 70 wounded, and 5 pickets enp- 

Th.omas Luster was announced as a Union tured. Some of our wounded were shot in the 
candidate for Recorder in the 4th District Victor streets of Lewisburg, as they were returning to the 
Wilte was announced as the candidate for Mayor, hospital, by citizens of the town, 
irrespective of party. Gen. Banks has received re-enforcements of at 


cavalry. The enemy had heard of his movements rc I ,ort tllc movements of the enemy and the pro- 
and had a train oi box cura and flat cars, with living gresn of the battle. 

artillery and 5.000 infantry, running up and down The prize steamer Stotton, of London, arrived to 
the road to prevent him (mm reaching it. The xr „„ v„„i- „„ u • , , 

whole road was lined with pickets for several days. vv ^ 0 v on Rp Adh ult., in charge of a prize 
Col. Elliot’s command subsisted upon meats alonej crew from the gunboat Bienville, She was captured 
such us they could find in the country. For daring on the morning of the 24th off Cape Romaine, white 

...... ftr 

his eommand to high distinction. The results will c ' ar 8'° brandy, wine, saltpeter, Ac., is valued at 
be embarrassing to the enemy, and contribute one-half million dollars. She was from Nassau, 
greatly to their loss and demoralization, lie reports New Providence, and her crow reported another 
tbe road lull of anmll narttectof (ho retreating enemy . . . r XT j . t . 

scattering in all directions' y Iar 8 ft Earner expected (rom Nassau the same night 

Major-General John Pope. to rau the blockade. The Stetton is only six months 
Rumor has had Beauregard in Richmond for the old *~ an iron P™P pller of J -000 horsepower and 800 
past ten days. The following has been received at f "" R !^' lW ' U ‘ n ' , 

the War Department, in reply to an inquiry from McC,el,an telegraphed to the Secretary of War on 
General Meigs: 29th, that the battle at Hanover Court House 

Corinth. May 81, IHfll. resulted in a Complete rout, of tho enemy. It is 
To M. C. Meujs, Quartermaster-General:- If Beau- stated that he had taken 500 prisoners, and more are 
regard hits been at Richmond, others have forged coming. The enemy’s loss is set down at 1,000. 

<*"•»« >» » r 0««1- 0„r low i, .170 

the last fortnight. The evacuation of Corinlh com- ‘ u killed, wounded and missing, of which 53 were 
menced on Wednesday and was completed on killed. The forces opposed to UB weru princinallv 

' ilicvilnt' m/vhf i n I., .... .... .. . 1 1 l J 


ceeded, by great exertion, in bringing across Gen¬ 
erals Sedgftwiok’# and Richardson s divisions, who 
drove back the enemy at the point of the bayonet, 
covering the ground with his dead. 

This A. M. tin- enemy attempted to renew the 
conflict, but was everywhere repulsed. We have 
taken many prisoners, among whom are General 
Pettigrew and Colonel Long. Our loss is heavy, 
but that ot the enemy must be enormous. 

With the exception of General Casey’s divisions, 
the men behaved splendidly. Sevcral'line bayonet 
charges have been made. Tho 2d Excelsior regi¬ 
ment made two. G. B. McClellan, 

Major-General Commanding. 

During the whole of the battle on the 1st inst., 
Prof. Lowe’s balloon was overlooking the terrific 
scene of carnage from an altitude of about 2,000 
feet. Telegraphic communication from the balloon 
to Gen. McClellan, by tho military wires, was main¬ 
tained. Mr. Parke Spring, of Philadelphia, acting 
as operator. Every movement of tho enemy was 
instantly reported. This is believed to be the first 
time a balloon reconnoissanee bus been successfully 
made during a battle, and certainly tho first time a 
telegraph station has been established in tho air to 
report the movements of the enemy and the pro¬ 
gress of tbe battle. 

The prize steamer Stetton, of London, arrived to 
New York on the 29th ult., in charge of a prize 
crew from tho gunboat Bienville. She was captured 
on the morning of the 24th off Cape Romaine, while 
attempting to run the blockade at Charleston. Her 
cargo of brandy, wine, saltpeter, &c., is valued at 
one-halt million dollars. She was from Nassau, 
New Providence, and her crow reported another 
large steamer expected from Nassau the same night 
to run the blockade. The Stetton is only six months 
old—an iron propeller of 1,000 horsepower and 800 
tuns burthen. 

McClellan telegraphed to the Secretary of War on 
the 29th, that tho battle at Hanover Court House 
resulted in a complete rout of the enemy. It is 
stated that he had taken 500 prisoners, and more are 
coming. The enemy’s loss is set down at J.000. 
Our men hurled 100 of their dead. Our loss is 379 


Thursday ntoiit hut in i,. w i„ UH ... , ‘ ,7 " *- 7 . .i am nor, aware max a dollar oi tne public Hindi 

nraooDt of XV* Z, 7","' "* “*“«">• Tllc > ,ri “ n< “ ?“• «•*>"•. »T, °f>", "■ «•**. 

No troops have gone from hereto Richmond unless from 1110 termer State express themselves very tired tenons, was cither lost or wasted, although uppro 
■wit,hin t.hn Iasi iwn iiuvu ii w ii., ■ i.,.,- of the war. Tlmv nier, iimt ii,..in ,inc,Di ...:n hension of Buoh nusdircctiouH occurred to me ui 


their way to this coast. 1 also directed the com¬ 
mandant of the Navy Yard at Boston to purchase 
or charter, and arm. as quicky ns possible, five 
steamships, for purposes of public defense. I 
directed the commandant of the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia to rmrehase an equal number for the 
mime purpose. J directed the commandant at New 
York to purchase or charter an equal number. I 
directed Commander Gillia to purchase or charter, 
and arm and put to sea, iwo other vessels. Similar 
directions were given to Commodore Dupont, with 
a view to opening the passages by water to and from 
the Capital. 

I directed the revenue officers to take the advice 
and obtain the old and efficient services in the mat¬ 
ter, of His Excellency, Ii. I). Morgan, Governor of 
New York, or in his absence, Geo. D. Morgan, YVni. 
M. Evarts, M. lllanchford, and Moses II. Grinnell, 
who were by my direction especially empowered by 
the Secretary of the Navy to act for tils Depart¬ 
ment in that crisis, in matters pertaining to (lie 
forwarding of troops and supplies for the public 
defense. On the same occasion I directed that Gov¬ 
ernor Morgan and Alexander Cummings, of the city 
of New York, should be authorized by tbe Secretary 
of War, Simon Cameron, to make" all necessary 
arrangements for the transportation of troops and 
munitions of war. in aid and assistance of the officers 
or the army of the United States, until communica¬ 
tion by mail and telegraph should be completely 
re-established between the cities of Washington and 
New York. No security was required to be given 
by them, and either of them was authorized to act in 
case of inability to consult with the other. 

On the same occasion, I authorized and directed 
tho Secretary of the Treasury to advance, without 
requiring security, $2,000,000 of public money to 
John A. Dix, Geo. Opdyke, and Richard M. Blatch- 
ford, of New York, to tie used by them in meeting 
such requisitions as should bo directly consequent 
upon the military and naval measures for the de¬ 
fense and support of the Goverumeut, requiring 
them only to uet without compensation, and report 
their transaction when duly called upon. 

The several Departments of Government at that 
time contained su large a number of disloyal per¬ 
sons that it would have been impossible to’provide 
satelv through official agents only, for tin- periorm- 
anceof the duties thus confided to citizens favorably 
known for their ability, loyally, and patriotism. 
The several orders issued upon those occasion? were 
transmitted hy private messengers, who pursued a 
circuitous way to the seaboard cities, inland, across 
the Status of 1'enusylvania and Ohio ami the 
northern lakes. 1 believe that, by these and other 
similar measures taken in that crisis, which were 
without nay authority of law, the Government was 
saved from overthrow. 

1 am not, aware that a dollar of the public funds 
thus confided, without authority of law, to unofficial 


of the war. They also say that their defeat will 
have a very demoralizing effect on the rebel army. 

The prize steamer Patras, of London, arrived on 
the 30th at Philadelphia. She was captured on the 
25th. off'Charleston, by the steamer Bienville, while 
attempting to run the blockade. She is an iron 
steamer, and has 1,400 kegs of powder, 50 cases 
of rifles, 800 bags ol coffee, and a quantity of qui¬ 
nine. The vessel and her cargo are valued at 
$300,000. She had no papers on hoard. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

A new treaty with Mexico has just been received 
here. Its terms do not meet the views of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and it will undoubtedly be rejected by the 
Senate, when submitted. 

The provisions of the Homestead Bill, as agreed 
upon hy the Committee of Conference and passed 
by both riousoB, are extended to all In the military 
and naval service of the United States, whether 
naturalized or not, and whether 21 years of age or 
not. Disloyal persons are precluded from availing 
themselves of it Forty, eighty, one hundred and 
twenty, or one hundred and sixty acres can be 
located, and the settler of a tract of forty acreB bor¬ 
dering upon Government lands can take enough to 
complete his section. 


objections to these extraordinary proceedings, and 
were necessarily overruled. 

1 recall these transcations now, because my atten¬ 
tion has been directed to a resolution which was 
passed by the House of Representatives on the 30th 
of last month, which 1 b in these words: 

“ Resolved, That Stolon Cameron, late Secretary 
of War, by investing Alex. Cummings wiili tho con¬ 
trol ol large sums of the public money, and with 
authority to purchase military supplies without 
restriction, without requiring from him any guar¬ 
antee for the faithful performance ot his duty, and 
when the services of conineteut public officers were 
available, and by involving tbe Government to a 
rash number of contracts with persons not legiti¬ 
mately engaged in the business pertaining to the 
subject matter of such contracts, especially in the 
purchase oi arms for future delivery, has adopted a 
policy highly injurious to the public service, and 
deserves the censure of the House.” 

Congress will see that I should he wanting equally 
to candor ami in justice if I should leave the cen¬ 
sure expressed to Ibis resolution to rest exclusively 
or chiefly upon Cameron, The same sentiment is 
unanimously entertained by tho Heads ol the De¬ 
partments who participated in the proceedings 
which the House of Representatives lias censured. 
It is due to Cameron to say, that although he fully 
approved the proceedings, they were not moved 
nor suggested l.y himself, and that not only the 
Broadent, hut all (he other Heads of Departments, 
were at least equally responsible with him tor what¬ 
ever error, wrong, or luult, was committed in the 
premises. Auraham Lincoln. 

Washington, May 26, 1862. 




, — AT > ork u minuter of steamers and sailing rttitclg 

’ are loading for New Orleans with assorted cargoes. 

— TIi, Nashville Union reports the return of targe numbers 
of Tennesseeans who have served In tho rebel army. 

[ Missouri, it is said, will raise four times mere tobacco 

this year than she has done in any preceding 12 months. 

■ — At an auction sale of a grocer's stock in Richmond, on 

the 1st ult., butler sold at a dollar and ;i quarter per pound. 

I lie attempt is to be madfcj by a French expedition, to 
obtain water in the desert of Sahara by boring Artesian wells 

) — Gen. Butler has about seven thousand troops quartered 

about the city of New Orleans, in public buildings, eqoam 
&c. 1 

— The Shite Treasurer of Illinois denies a report that be 
has ex acted coin from the tax payers instead of taking Treasury 
notes. 

— W. H. Harris, who advertised for bloodhounds to catch 
tee Lincoln bushwhackers, is now a prisoner at Nashville, bis 
home. 

— The Republic of Switzerland is the first nation *f the 
continent to adopt Mr. George Francis Train's plan of horse 
railway. 

— XV. H. Cools' powder mills at Beaver Meadow, I'a , blew 
up Wednesday morning week. Loss about 17,000. No one 
injured, 

— A fine flock of loyal rams have gone down the Mis¬ 
sissippi river to take part in the next naval fight near Fort 
Wright. 

— On May 2d, Mr. Maguire, in the British Commons, 
reported forty recent deaths by starvation in one district in 
Ireland ! 

— The people of Sweden—his native country—have voted 
Captain Ericsson a medal for services in connection with tlie 
Monitor. 

— There arc fifty ships under the English Hag layingoft’New 
Orleans and Mobile, to buy cotton at any price when the porta 
are open. 

— The President has appointed, and the Senate confirmed, 
.lobfi A Hendrick, Collector for the port of Beaufort, North 
Carolina. 

— There is a break in the Champlain canal, at Coveville, 
Saratoga county. Thirty thousand yardsof embankment have 
gone out. 

— There was a sharp frost in some puns of Connecticut on 
Saturday and Sunday night week, and tender vegetation was 
destroyed. 

— Barnura’s last acquisition is a baby eight months old that 
weighs only one pound eight ounces. It was raised in 
Cincinnati. 

— The greatest catch of shad within the memory of old 
fishermen—20,0C0 in one night^-was made at Saybrook, Ct,, 
on the 14th. 

— The Nashville Union of May 22, says: “ Large quantities 
of tobacco arrive here daily from the interior. Cotton keeps 
pouring in." 

— A carrier in the postoflice of Vienna has been detected in 
stealing letters. No less than 62,720 unopened were found at 
his lodgings. 

— Our Government has refused to recognize the revolu- 
tionurv “ government," so called, of Gen. Mosquera, in Cen¬ 
tral America. 

— The crew of the English steamer Bermuda, which was 
captured while trying to run the blockade, have arrived in 
Philadelphia. 

— lion. William Scott, formerly one of the judges of tho 
Supreme Court of Missouri, recently died at his residence near 
Jell'erson City. 

— A shoal of whales ran ashore lately near YVhitencss, on 
the Isle cl' Shetland, and getting into shallow water, some 400 
were captured. 

— The Syracuse Journal says there were one hundred and 
forty-seven salt Mocks in operation in that city and vicinity, 
Thursday week, 

— Tlie corporate title of the Farmers’ High 8chool of Penn¬ 
sylvania has been changed to.that of tlie Agricultural College 
of Pennsylvania 

— Gov. Wns. Sprague, of R. 1., has been elected U. S. Sen¬ 
ator for six years from tlie 4tli of March next. He received 
',12 votes out of 103. 

— A female fanatic at Poilly, France, who thought Bhc 
could live without eating, died on the ninth day of her fast, 
from sheer starvation. 

— The P, O. Department in tlie Union army at Corinth dis¬ 
tributes among tin* soldiers an average of 6,000 letters daily 
aud 2,600 newspapers. 

— General Butler has appointed Acting Brigadier-General 
George T, Sheply, Colonel of the 12th Maine, Military Gov¬ 
ernor of New Orleaus, 

— Beauregard announces that the U. S. Government has 
control of the Mississippi river. What an annunciation for 
the rebel Confederacy! 

— Joshua Allen, Democrat, has been elected to Congress 
from the district known as “ Egypt," (lower Illinois,) in place 
ol' Col. Logon, resigned. 

— The Confederate authorities of Mississippi arc issuing 
notes based upou cotton and then sending out ruffians like 
Morgan to burn the cotton. 

— The Richmond Dispatch speaks in tlie very liigbest terms 
of the kindness shown by the “Yankees” to the wounded 
rebels at taken Williamsburg. 

— A large plot of ground in the Fairmount Cemetery, near 
Newark, has been given hy the trustees for tlie burial of New 
Jersey soldiers fallen in battle. 

— The city of New Orleans is in such extreme destitution 
that Gen. Butler is compelled to take measures to keep tlie 
families of rebels from starving. 

— Tlie French Government is occupied witli a scheme for 
replanting the mountains in France, the diminution of timber ^ 
trees creating considerable alarm. 

— Tlie temporal Emperor of Japan has married the daughter , 
of the spiritual Emperor, the united ages of bride and bride¬ 
groom amounting to only 82 years. 

— John J>. Stiles, Democrat, has been elected to fill the 

vacanoy in Congress occasioned by the death of Thomas 11- 
Cooper, 6th district of Pennsylvania. i 
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DETROIT, May 27.—As yet, there have been no movements 
calculated to throw Halit upon the prices that are to rule this 
season Buyei* -coin to think they ought to pnv no more than 
85c for fine, while we hear apparently dldiitei.-ftcd parties ex- 
I'fiw opinion that S/V>> Hie will he ationt the figures A dealer in 
this city Informs UH that lie has advised his friends to accept 
nothing under «c at the verv least Those whose internet, dic¬ 
tates such a course, will he found crying down the market aa 
usual, with an I nee unity, sen) and persistence worthy Of a bet¬ 
tor cause, but the (armors have become "o well posted in their 
peculiar tactics, that the success by winch they have hern hith¬ 
erto marked, can hardly he expected At the same time, camion 
Compels us to say llmt the heavy losses suffered by farmers last 
year ure nut wholly chargeable to this oft-repented erv or 
•wolf ! 1 Tho result was dun to nne of those events in tirade 
which no human prescience can foresee, Buyer- were, with 
Others, completely ill the 'lar k, ami at first, to our certain 
knowledge, refused good lots at very low figures. Sales about 


Markets, Commerce, &c 


KTOE AtiENTS WANTEI).- 

W anted, a few Intelligent, active and trustworthy business 
i. as auk.s'tn, to solicit ordent for 7w,<, Plant*. Shrub*. <tc 
verable in the fall of | 8«2 A liberal commission offered. ' 
Adilrpfts KIIOHT Si CO,, HiopripUire of Uie 

7-2t Genesee Va ley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y, 


U UG AK IT;V A P( »Ft. >i ;s 

A.xvr> CANW BOXiTiSs 

Havwj nwtvrnl it number or lcttwrn from d/tlerent StateM, 

making jnti»imo.*j for fcu*>ar M:ujhLnr*i y in.J having Uiorouifh 
practical experience with ^nrulio imu’liitim-.y. tin* •viibMt’riber hint 
coriHcnu’d to uovote 1 1 »h perHODii! attention Piluiiirh the huhi* 
iner to tna Nojectiou 4Utt| lorwardini.* of ft vaporatorn and £>utfnr 
Mil lit. Send Tor Circular MATTHEW LONG, 

Mfl Ot Befcvdi. liic'kinir County. Ohio. 


k CJ HOVER’S PATENT 

X SWING BEAM PLOW 


lturnl New-Yorker Odlee, ) 

RocnuaTrn, Junk .id, ib61. $ 

ia j„ g a« last quoted and transactions are light 
heat is unchanged in rates. Corn is being offered 
ally, and as the increased demand was only tom- 
ote a decline of fully I cents per bushel. Harley 
filling Off for the week ranging from I to Sets, 
yeans are wanted for shipment, and a decided ad- 
taken. 

Mass Pork is exhibiting a downward tendency. 
nt5H.0tXtfdl.59. 


■'HE ANNUAL REGISTER OE RURAL AFFAIRS. 


tf- hOtil/f, 


FtorB re 
Grain—V 
more ple» li 
poriry, we 
drooping. 

'per bushel 

; M cebt«We» 

} > ROVi* l0!,S . 

gale- him jj, U ultn plenty and selling at 10@12 cents, as 
[U "!' rheese is a little tinner, with a slight advance. 
t0 ]i vY b^ fallen o!r P" tun. 

Itochrstcr Wholpwnle Prices. 

and Groin. Kggs, dozen. 10@10o 

1 wh,'»t.,55.26<a«.2a Honey, box . 12<ail4c 

Flour*f’n.ig rto , 4.75@ft.oo Candfa*.box...... BS,f’i)10c 

P ;o " r ' i,„rkivhe 8 t -. O.iWeakOt) Candles, extra.... I2(5il2c 

»X - - -.fruit and lloote. 

* ieiit'-*’** •— ]“*#]•:3 Apple-, bushel— Mn)S7o 

B.-A V Canada- 1 ffllM lb, dried >i lb... Tf«gc 


fit-ee.li, !,hiking County, Ohio. 


Kight mimherkof this admirable work, by John J. Thomas, 
have now been issued They contain, altogether, about, Nine 
Hundred Pages of Hearting Midler on every Mitject nl Agricul¬ 
tural and llnrtleultural Ititerest, nn«l are Iu.pstuatkT) with no 
leas than 

TtVELVU HUNDRED ENGRAVING*. 

The Publishers have a tew complete seta, owe of which are 
in soiled covert, but. otherwise entirely pci (eet, which they will 
mail, post-paid, to any address at half-price, or Onu Dollais 
for tub Eionr Numhuus. 

Address LUTHER TUCKER & SON. 

Publishers of The Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. 

Single Numliers, clean and new, twenty-five cents each. 


JJOWARD’S NEW MOWER 

AN D 

Mower and Reapei: 

FOR IN0S, 

Form iw.kh — cheap durable-light, draft—free Trom clog¬ 
ging, and perfect in their operation, either in cutting grain or 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

giving full description and cuts of machine. 

N. B.—I have leased the right of A. W, Morsk to use his 
PATENTED LEVER or hoikter, by which the finger-bar of a 
Mowing Machine is raised and lowered, therefore farmers will 
not b« subject to prosecution by said Mousse for using this valu¬ 
able invention 

Address R. l. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


/ /l ROVER’S PATENT DRAFT BEAM, 

VJ F°R DRAWING PLOWS OF ALL KINDS—The use 
' , ;wj>"I , rovemen t is warranted to lessen the ordinary labor 

Soto!! * 2 J?'i fl0 'e a quarter to iiTnlfd a; 


attested by many practical lUnnou, and 

etei, nf which the following is u *p... inien Of 

ou tin. ran,, of Mr Charles B Pnltir u 1 ,f 

Mom'"' N V . on Urn I mb anil 38.1 Cm dit nl 

Plows, all drawn by oxen and held by dikntare^il nomon 

out Clwl’es B Pu!ii y e “Ir" *5 V °S "i-vt day" ir^ 

0 ihi «j1 h rotter, Henry S Potter. t) »• «trm,k iml H 

aud^Vu!it' y 'v^‘' , ‘ t ' ; 11 P ° tU ' r " tV8U "^ ^M Short 
Irtdav, Remington, Markham h Co/s Steel p| ow 

t, drew 525 da, jap ltl . •" nuvn 07 

t 11 1 ‘ 'l n Y;l ", * r,1, t P'ow, drawn in the same manner 

drew .’A) It,s _’d day it drew tho name. m.unu r, 

bit day Rulers,m Ac Do Garmo's Stralght-Dralt Plow No. S 
manufactured by Mr. luiitpoy, of Rochester, and worked in the 
onlinurv nuv druwlMO tb, cd day, the identical name Plow 
with (trovers Attachment, drew only <50 ir.M 1 
Plows with this Attachment are manufuet.ured and sold by 
the subsnri hers, and also bv D. A LUNG, or Roe hot ter N. 
i who owns sotno 20 Counties In Western and Central N Y 
Likewise made and sold by UEDKIKLD .k TAFT, Whiles'Cor 
ners, Em, Co , N. Y., and by I. THORP At H 1 GREEN, of 
Jacksoiivtlli!. TompkingCo , N. V Al.l.tNC A- CO. 

Who are General Agents for the sale of the right of Territory 
Last Tmvnsend, Huron Co., O., May 2-1, pits fdiMiit 


OW READY. 

OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE 


A Practical Treatise on the Garden and Vinevard Culture oTthe 
Vine, and the M isi faituck op Do.mSHT ii: Wink. Designed 
for the use of Amateurs and others in the Northern and Middle 
States Profusely illustrated with New Engravings from eare- 
fully executed designs, verified bv direct practice. Bv John 
P it in. author of " Kami upon Hperi Vi, Grape t'ulturc," to 
which was awarded I be Kii>r Pn-niiom of the Anierienu insti¬ 
tute. To which iH added y section Of Examples of American 
Vineyard Practice, and a carefully prepared (fcgr.rtption of the 
Celebrated ‘Thoinery Syktem of Grape Culture." 

IPrice, tine Dollar Sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Every jrrson who has a ffl-ope vine ghuidd own this book. 

Address D. M. DEWEY. Avion, Rochester, N Y 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, May 28 -Tim current prices for the week at 
oil the markets are as follows: 

BKKK OATTT.K. 

First quality.CwL 5 . 8 ,!lt)(<t) 8 ,(i 0 

Ordinary quality. 7,SOWN,(JO 

Common quality. 7.00007,W 

Inferior quality. 6,50(1(17,00 

HIIKKP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality.^ head Sfl.tXXd’fi.OO 

Ordinary. t.2fi(affl,(K) 

Common. 8,fl0tal,00 

Inferior. a.lKXaia.flO 

8WINK 

Corn-fed,. 3?<@81ic 

do. light. 2Li5.-8.iic 

Still-fed,. 3ya(5i3JjO 

ALBANY, Jcnf-2 —Bkkvks —There is an improvement in 
the market this week, owing to the comparatively light supply-, 
the (receipt* for the week being upward* of hob le** than last 
week, while the average weight of the cattle is bat little If any 
higher than then. The market opened with sellers asking an 
advance of 0@lSc cMOOIbsou last Mnpduv's rates, at which they 
held their -lock firmly throughout. The average quality is 
Miarrgty any better than last, week, Tln-re are no Olives of 
premium in, »nd only a few premium scatlored among droves 
of extra 

Intel-« - The slight advance noticed above ,* almost wholly 
on middling and lower grades. We quote a-i follow*- 

, This week. I-ant week. 

premium.fi (a!53-„'c 5 

Extra, . .4 X®*?*c -1 kgai-IMo 

Find iiunllty.37<®iVia 3J4@4 l .£c 

Second quality,..8ViWWkO 3Si53»ie 

Third quality.2Jl@3 o 

Shkki- 118 choice extra Kentucky, sheared, aver. 132 lbs, sold 
At, $<} ItJ K»h* f omiiHHi to tfoorl, prioo.^aro Imriily mo jfood 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND. 

We direct your particular attention to 

RHODES SUPER PHOSPHATE 

THE STANDARD MANURE, 

POR 

SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC AGED, 

indisi-krbablb for 

Every Description of Crops. 

or Boston' ) FaJmer3 * 46 - 00 P° r tttn 2 - w » tbs., caah, in New Yorl 


t^ORGHUM! IMPHEE I! NORTHERN CANE!!! 

SII41AK CANE MILLS -Heflgo’a Patent with Clark's late 
Improvements - all suscH and a great variety of style*. Prices 
from 53ft to 5200 

small DOW Elt ItlUA for steam or water power, several 
sizes made ut from $llH) to J2fld. 

I’LATVTATION MILLS - with capacity to work from 108 to 
#01) acres of loiue furnished with bagasse and cano carriers 
when required. Prices from $2fl0 to 81,000 

EV A 1'OH ATliH* - Steam Coll and Firo Pans of all kinds and 
of any required capacity 

SAtK.ru A ICO M KTKID* 'I'hermometera, Proof Glauses, Lit- 
mils Paper, Ladles. Skimmer*, Sugar Molds, Furnace Doors, 
(Irate Bars, Sheet Iron ChimnuyK, Sulphite and Bi-Sulphite ot 
Li me. Powdered Slippery Elm Bark, Bone, Coal, and every 
tiling pertaining to Sirup and Sugar-making 

Manufactured and for sale by WM. H CLARK. 

122 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1 37~ Send for Catalogue. 647-3tlam 


J/LREJVEITJlVi: WATER PIPE, 
Made by WycofFa Patent Boring Machine. 

Banded aud Tested, and Warranted to boar any required 

head of Water. Tho Cheapest, and Best in use for 
Carrying Water to Railroad Tanks; Tor Dlstillortoa. 
Breweries, Steam Pipes; for Chain Pump Tubing; 
for Carrying Water from Springs to Dry Fields 
and Farm Buildings, and for Water 
Courses of every desorlptiou. 

This pipe is made of plnn timber, in vections 8 feet long, con¬ 
nected by a socket or square shoulder joint, perlectly fitted by 
machinery, *o as to bo water tight- Tho size of the timber de¬ 
pends upon the sir.,! of tlio horn. The smaller the timber the 
more perfectly it becomes saturated, which is the chief eauso 
of its wonderful durability. 

Tho most common size for ordinary use is l,kj inch bore. 
Thi* is usually made, of scantling 3,L inches *quare, which la 
fluflieieutly strong to bear any reasonable bead. Wo can fur¬ 
nish any amount nf tent! menials ami references as to its prac¬ 
tical value, but wilt simply give a few. as follows. 

I have in rise between two and three thousand feet, and eon- 
sider it the cheapest form of aqueduct, that bn* bomi introduced 
to the public, boll, lor capacity and efficiom-V If well |«i,j j 
think it quite im durable as iron or lead. f (.’. i’ETKHij' 

Darien, N. Y 

I am entirely satisfied with the working of the wooden water 
pips, and cheerfully recommend it to any one desiring a good, 
cheap water course, which is durable, easily laid down, and will 
deliver the water at the lower end just a* clear and pure a* it is 
at t.Ue fountain. • LEVI BLAKKSLKE. 

Bans, N. Y. 

I arn satisfied that it is; the choapoet, beat, and most durable 
water pipe in DM. 1. H. SUTHERLAND. 

Plttelord, N. Y. 

I then put on the entire power of the wheel, which I am sat¬ 
isfied was equal to a head of water of more than three hundred 
feet on the Oil'd, and let it mu all night, without bursting. 

I'-lmira, SopUunhor8d, 1859. ANSON O. ELY. 

Tlmi'ii i* another advantage besides cheapness in wooden 
pipes It is the ease with which they are tapped whenever and 
wherever a brunch n to be talcon blf, aud 'hoy urn anally re¬ 
paired. We hope that not only village*, butfacjjiwv, wherever 
a spring exists about i ho homestoad, will avui I t lionise I von of its 
benefit* In cose of the salt! of the farm it would pay ten time* 
it*cost, and it would lio worth still more to ilie owner os it. 
would pay its cost every year. Nng York Tribun *. 

We have in our Office a piecu of wooden pipe, which is said to 
niiv«» ljocri In tine Ho pi^rfact ia tho prvmjrvntioii of tho 

piece that the splintery rpugfiues* nrculucuil bv the saw when 
it was made, remains entirely undisturbed. It is really a curi¬ 
osity "f great inturcst. The evidence which it gU'csof the value 
of wooden water pipe cannot he disputed lilmira Advertiser. 

This pipe is regarded, wherever it has been used, as the best, 
that can he tnadu for the purpose. It i; cheap, durutde, and 
not liable to get out of order. Wood is tho most pure aud 
wholesome material which can bu used to convey water, and 
in this respect this pipe is entirely free from objection. It 
is now only about six years since its first introduction, as mado 

by machinery, and it is rapidly taking tho place of all other 
kinds. 

The following is a list ot prices for ordinary pipe, handed and 
tested, and warranted perfect. If the pipe is to lie submitted to 
an aslraordinary pressure, the price will vary according to cir- 
cuinnhinces ; and for this purpose, all orders should state the 
number of feet head under which the pipe is to be used 

l.*i inch bore, 3V, inches square. I rents per foot. 


the provision markets. 

M’W YORK. Ji.’nk 2— Flour— Market rule* slightly in 
liver buyers, with a moderate Im-iru-sx doing lor export and 
■' ’ n , reiiMunption. Sale* al$4.2f, a 4,HD for superfine .Suite; 51,- 
,, i ", tor extra State 94,2501)4,HOI or superfine Western; $t,-lfl 
‘iiil'.'.liir common to rnedimu extra Western, 85,i>k«-5.l5 for 
/ iK.iuy brands extra niiitul hooped Ohiri, and 'th.tixO.fi.M for 
.i,mini: d**.. the market, closing quiet Some sales of 
Scire extra State were made at 51,flI(§>4,ilO. Canadian Hour in 


KIIOUKS," the long-established and well known 

MANURE 

In the American market, (the targe demand for Coltim culture 
heretofore consuming our entire product.) is manufactured under 
the immediate supervision of the regularly educated Chemists 
ROBERT B POTTS and FREDERICK KLETT, tho Sulphuric 
Acid beiug produced upon a largo scale at the Works, Camdon, 
New Jersey 

Rhodes Manure 

h sold under a legal guarantee as being a Standard Super 
I'hnspkab;. 

Prof S. W JOHNSON, of the Yale Analytic School and 
Chemist to the Connecticut Stato Agricultural Society, says:— 
"IlllODEa Super 1‘hosphate is of uniform eomimitiwt, and is 
the only rent Super Phosphate I have met with." 

Dr KVAN PUGH, President of Pennsylvania Farm School, 
in his Report upon artificial manure*, through tho ‘Country 
Gentleman,'' "American Agriculturut," "Genesee Farmer,” 
and "New York Observer," March, 18(52. nay*.- •* • Rikhikh' is the 
cheapest Americau Super Phosphate, und if Mr. Riiouks will 
sell under legal guarantee an article containing U or 15 per 
cent of an hydrous Phosphoric AcW in combination soluble 
In water, (with tun minutes holllng,) his Manure would deserve 
an unqualified recommendation as one of the best Super Phos¬ 
phates manufactured anywhere in tho world, and very much 
better than any manufactured lu this country." 

The following report of analyses of one thonsand (1000) tuns 
Rnonrc.s Manure, made by Dr. G. A LIEBIG, shows even higher 
results than Dr. Pvoit requires: 

Bai.ti.uohk, February 28 , 1862 . 

Messrs. I!. M RHODES & CO., 

Gknts I liavn analysed the two samples of RHODES 
MANURE, which were averaged from a lot of onn thonsand 
(WOO) tuns at the works, and sent me by Messrs. Potts & Klktt. 

Sample No. 1 contains of Phosphoric Acid, soluble in water, 
10.81 pec cent., equal to 27,7ft of Hi-Phosphate of Lima. 

Sample Np. 2 contains 15.44 per cent,, which is equal to 27.10 
of Bi-Phosphate of Lime. 

Both or those samples come fully up to the standard of your 
Super Phosphate. Very Respectfully, 

G. A. LIEBIG, Ph. D. 

RHODES" m Tire uost concentkatkp MANURE offered 

IS THE U X KKKT, REQUIRING LESS ITCH A OR It TO PRODUCE A 
CROP, IIF.ING A PERMANENT IMPROVER OF THE LAND. This po¬ 
sition sustained by evidence entitled to the highest confidence. 

D1 It MOTION 8 FOR USING 

RHODES SUPER PHOSPHATE. 

An application of 100 to 200 IbH. per acre of this Standard Ma¬ 
nure, will furnish nnlllcient soluble Phosphoric Acid (the ihdis- 
ponsvblr nutriment of plant*I for any crop. 

RHODES MANURE being prepared for immediate applica¬ 
tion, can be used either broadcast, or in tho hill or drill ,—in no 
instance to be plowed under 

When asfricultnrfets learn the true valuo of this standard Ma¬ 
nure, they Will not Buffer themselves to bo without .1 supply, as 
in case of re-planting or backward growth, thi.8 Manure, applied 
as top-dressing, produces speedy growth. This Manure does 
not fire. 

Agriculturists and dealers can procure supplies of 
It. AI. RHODES A CO,, 

Office and Warehouse, 82 South Street, * 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 

ALSO OF 

HENRY E. MURING, 

General Agont for New York and New England, 

97 Pearl Street, near Hanover Square, 

W4] NEW YORK. [4t 


PRINCE & CO.’S 

SCHOOL ORGAN 

DESIGNED EXJ*RS88t.V FOR 

SCHOOLS, HALLS AND SMALL CHURCHES. 


. / .t.-ij rfl'isr, -x Itb a moderate burinnw doing Sales at $4.tr<a] 
4 7,1 iur spring, aod $4,7«5lffS5 for winter extra Rye flour con- 
i'inut ■ (ulet and stead \ at. 52,75'',4.00 for Interim to choice — 
r, rn meal i* lu moderate demand and priftox steady. Sales 


r, rn meal i* lu moderate demand und priCos steady. Sales 
.,is fm llrnml.vwiue and 52,!lfi (or Jersey. 

(lux v Wheat market may do quoted quite firm, with good 
,, ,vl demand Sale* (Jblrego xprinv at. 87o;a)l,*W; Racine siiring 
vt-c- Sl.*> •; Milwaukee club at vOcfsfl.ttlt,-; anilmr lowant .> 1,02 
,, j m ,-ouiiitan Norlbwi-xlcrn club at WX-i95c; winter rod State 
»T JI. Ill'l l,12] winter red Western at $l,tl<«)1,lft. choice ambt-r 
Mi-In in -it 51,19, white Michigan ut 81,28; very choice do at 81- 
•; 1 , nil while Kentucky at. 51.89 Ryo quiet and heavy. Halo; 
qV. r<.|c for Western, and 71k" 72c for State. Barley maybe 
-1 quiet and dull. Nominal at 7»i.\ for L'anada East Barley 
„i. ill i* ft'-.'idy, sale* at fl , I 'Das dull, raltx* Gumida at The Corn 
oisrket firm, b itli a good busiueos doing for export and borne 
(■on-iirnptioii. ffajesat 4fKfr/47<- tor new mixed Western. 1Ha’4<Mjj 
f„r old do alloat will delivered, Me. for yellow Jersey, and .Vie. frir 
v,-iiiiw S-.eiHe-f 11 . Oats firm, sales ill IN" lie foi Canada, Jersey, 
Wfteni and State. 

I'forisioNS— Pork market rule* dull ami lower; snloswere at. 
||f. • 12.09 fur mess, 5l2,i>k.i:l.'l,ik) lor niiinu mens, and #9.37‘-fin 
x.x.-'i for I'nmo Included me 1,000 bid.-, mess lot-all July at 


n|,i ■ rd do . 5l3ii I i.fto fur extra Prime iiii'bb beef quiet 

sfi-i oom.nul ut 8l|l,(M)(ii'l9.()0 India inc-n in limited request; 
niilliin d »l S23.UU Beef ham* dull and lower, Small -ule.i Eastern 
vi i Wi-<t«Mi at 3 W,tKXu.if,.(Vi. Cut meats In fair demand ami 
cnee.- firm. Sale? at S.'w^lc for Wcslern and citv nhouldi-r*, 
mi I'i'f-Sc fey llama Smoked mvuts *tr.e!<- 'Bacon sides 
:i s dii'l and iinoJiAngeil. Lard quiet, wile* at 7 y tf 8 *-,e for No j 
t-> choice Hatter In fair vequeet, ami selling ill Io-j I7c for Ohio, 

■ ml lu -:«e for -State tflu-ese very firm and In fairdcoianiiat 
7 .-rip- for ('omnifin to choice. 

\-/os- \re without change, lOOlibls. Pot brought #8,75; and 
fit do. Pearl SC cash 

Skew The market i* very quint for all descriptlona, and we 
hive no unit'll to report, except ISO bushels Rough Flax at $2,10 

cash. 

Hop*-Ilie market continue* firm, with a good demand for 
prim-, which is KCireo; sale* reach 200 bales at 14019 cts. cash 
Notliing doing In old growth. 

ALBANY’, .1 i;nb 2.—Fl.Oim and Mi:at. 

I,..! 

Cloving prices of lost- week 


FINISHED I3V BLACK WALNUT OR OAK 

WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Two sizes—Four and a half and Five Octave. 


.. The market opened 

quirt hut towards noon n moderate business was doing at the 
Closint prices of lust week. Corn meal unchanged 
Git‘:x \ steady inaiff.i-t for Wheal, with u nnulerate milling 
iiiunhv Sales prinie white Michigan at $1 .Tl Rye quiet and 
lie id,-it fiv. Cnru in limited supply, and with an active Enstei 1 , 
demand ls-Uepj.rii-es are realized sales new Woalern mixed 
in car lets, at 4 V-. delivered at East Albany. Rnunrl yellow i.-i 
heldatfti-- Barley U lower end freely offered. Sales Canada 
Easton p l. Oats firm and ip active renilnet. Sales Canada 
East ut 43c. 

Fkki. -The demand fp inoijeiale. with pales tlivee car loads at 
75c ior 'it It, and 95c for 3fi lb. Feed. 

BT l'F Ua>, M ' v 31 Ftorfi—There was a fair demand oh 
Saturday for intfiflo/ and a moderate demand for home trade. 
S ili-s extra Wisccnsir! At 5t, 1ft:'04,25, fine at $3; extra and double 
ertru Indiana ut #5,(10 ,1 extra and donblo extra Michigan 

si,fid u 8 ,fti, rxtra C.anntl.l nprinir at KM; dmihlc extra white 
" rie.at Canada at Sft.ftftj; extra Michigan at $fi; WiKconsm spring 
I white wln-at at. $4,IJO'ib4,fiU; tiperfiin' Wisconsin fit # 3 , 75 , 

• 1 -a and double extra white Ohio and Illinois at ».|,78fij fl,B 0 
i(H a in -The wheat market mins quiet transactions limited, 
s dux pel winter Indiana at $1,U0; No. 2 Milwaukee elub ut. Hfte, 
2 Chicago piing at K 2 c. white Canada at $1,18 At the 
rlii ; e there Were rumors of other sale* Corn— Good demand 
f'-r old, with limited inquiry for new Sale* old at 30uTS7e, now 

I 1 li mixed at Me. 39c for old .vnllaw. and file for out of order, 
'fit' J he stork t|". lit Market quiet and nominal at 34kr 
ft" fal'W Bariev quiet and noiuiiuil at (jfto for ordinary, and fiH 

1 ": for good to choice Ciuiadian, and fitie. for Western Rve 

II et and lower—ftlc ottered, 520 asked for cargo Western. There 
*. n some small sale# at M(afA 2 u 

Hi an-i 111 guiiij rli'iuand at a shade eoaier prices, with light. 

1 here Nominal at 51.87 ‘,mC, 25 for good to choice. Pun* 
tn mm on Canadian held at C 0 v. BGo olfmcd, sales Hmall lots 
i- moron 1 'uniidiim at. fin,- 

1 : 1 :"* 'I miOUiy quoted lit *I,7floi‘2,(W for Canadian and West 
('lover #4,37 W I flfi, Flax s. ed ut t|,aofi»>l. 02 * 4 . 

Crovisionh The market is heavy and dull, and with onlv 
'"rate demand for lioim* and interior trade Mas* pork, at 
"i for light, am) #11,50 for heavy Mess Beef al 9,00 for 
; ia"ked. Ham* ill fic for plain, 7 Iqc for do sacked, and 7r 
1 'in- cured, Bhonlders In ill y -ult tit 4 HJi- Smoked houl 
,' 4.y- Salted siile.i ut, r*-. Hauls, in pickle at 4C(u'5e. 
Du"-1 anil .Smoked Reef lit ye, Liu-d quiet atT'y-. White Ki*h 
! lo ut «.t$2,7ft('i. , 1.00, for new in hull bills , with fair interior 
-irni . Cheefc—The market quirt for boili old cheese and 
V ! "''' K0 <"9WI. We quote |my MjOCse (new) JiVutflc, pine up- 
pi - .it i.M ; cream Mb,!’ Emitom cutting at 7 V°Ac, medium i)airv r 
--i'- -'upping at 7qi|7,4i>, according to quality 

toH<into* Mat 29 — Ei.opu Nothing doing in Flour. 

*' 1 :ain - During the past week there has been liiile change in 
•- Tii-ikiv I’an Wheat ranged IVom Sfln to !»e for good 
'"Ill'll" this is about the lowest price thin week, the usual 
I 'Cp'having bi.en homwo to 41 Spring Wheat has beep in 
"pi"'-mlcsupply; It win selling to ilav to 7fto to 82c. which is 
la'ieT .i decline. The average prlcu for the week ha* been 
about Mo. Barley—This article ha* not been in such active ile- 
nuupl fertile lust few tlttvs. I'rlor to that, however, there was 
active demand for It, and it was selling at 7 Ur. to 72 e. To-dav 
itO'ily broughtftfle. to fide. Hats still in demand at dlic to 47c 
: ii f the week, lit 0 average price lias been 4Ac to 48.: They 
" ' i n in fair supply and arc very firm Peas are not in 

la pic supply, and have not been this week. The price to-day 
"a 1 file, which has been the average rate. 

patter, Fresh %) ft . 1 /Welfi 

hjfp* V dos»D. »<!•« 

t-hleken*. pair. 4i><efiO 

I’U'ls, pair,. 4S@S0 

l'Hki-VB, each. 7«Vu 75 

I'nUtoeK, good Cutis, bushel. . VSSS) 

Do, inferior, do . . tkVn,75c 

Hay ?) tun. 42.iWVt.i20.4W 

“haw ptun.M.OOei 1ft,DO 

—Gl'tbe. 


PRICES AND WEIGHT. 

Four and a half Ootove, 2BO. Weight packed, 190 lbs, 

Fivo Octave, .8100. Weight packed, 200lbs. 

dim Kt-mior-rs- 

Longth, 3 fk Height. 2 ft. 9 In. Wlillli. f ft 10 in 

Length, 3 ft 4.'j in Height, 2 It 9 in W idlh, I ft. 10 In. 


ty ADVKUTISIN4I TERMS, tn A.Ix ivneo—TniKTY-FfVK 

Cents a Link, each insertion A price anil a half for extra 
display, or 52> 9 ' cents per line of space. Special Noticed (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Lino. 


This Instrument Is designed expressly for public and private 
Schools, i’trni.io Halls and small Chijhciies 

After having finished slid void ovtu T-'.UOO MxLCpross, ot our 
iiruid ruriel"-.,, we found llnitoiiiii-iiilng ddli-n nl wusni.-cded to moot 
the wants of bciiom.x, Smau. I’ui ncm s, and Piihui! Hai.i.* 
YVe think that we Imve tmceendsd in pnidnritig 101 iiiAlrmni-nt which 
is riurivnlh'd In TONE. imiLi.iANCV.ooMi'Ass.ttiul llnsl, though not 
Iciimi,) niKAFNKSS. It Ims neiuly double the volume of tone of our 
gl.'s) Donhle Ifirud Moloilcon, nod till* Is ptnduccd by the greater 
capacity ol Br.i.rjowx and Snrimsi; Boa no, In connection wiUi a 
l-Ki.'UUxu MerHOP or vniciNii tiik litRPS 

Tho Gkauuatmi Dwli.i. and iunPr.n swvit. iim nllncln-ij to 
Uils Instrument, mid wn tiiiuk Iho ollW-t is Anpcrior (o aiiytliing wo 
have produced before. The advantages we claim tor Uiis iie-trnmeiit 
arc— 

lot. U has more Timpa.'* than any other donhle n-ed Instrument 
ever ofTensd id ffi* wiiue piicc, t*.-n- imalii-Rt (wing rnnt anp a half 
OOTaVes, which i s llm usual cimipiiss ot Un- key bfiiinla of liw Inrgi-st 
orgiiiLi and tin.- latgt -t niu. nvx octaves 

2d. It lots more volume ul tnin- tjuui any ns-iJ instrument ever 
oBl-icil luthi-public at poubi.k, mi: i-i u e ’ 

3d. 1 1 bm two stop;,.bvinoannof which the tone can be modu- 

lllia'l lOKdit IliloCt-IIslOllS 

Uh, It has tin- “ Divided Swell," which is only to bo found in 
Meiodeonr. of our pinnutiu-tnni, 

ilh. It hits tin' •• Gti 1 Pi Als o SWELL," which is mlmitteil pi lio 
ihs iiin.'t disdrablc iinpn>v> im-nt ever added to M- Indeom, and which 
js pioetiP-d li.v u . -md lived rxcliisHv-ljr in our lilMnimi-nta 

ppr it Im* Un-- Iwi-r.ovirp V A Lvr.,” | or 4>ull<rt-1 I ring a com- 
blnntiou of cloth and b-atlii-i.iuanrlng tin- ntirauility 0 I C 1 ■ Instrument 
mill lone needed as-tiltvl jiuPl li»r Is*'" ftnlia rtibmrr valve,' wtticn 
HAS cal'EI) 2o MUCH TROL'ai.K MV D184C1.Vi*a AND sTtCKLNd OE 
Till: l:L-|!lil;« 

Nlttnllj IT EXAI-TLV MEEW Tilt: W.LNT3 OE THOSE roa wpovi 
IT WAS ISTLNPLP. 

M e have n laiva force ot workmen employed excluvively in tho 
cmidniction ol tii in-irumeiiLv, and 0111 I.icilities for tiianuliieturing 
arc such that we cun fill ail opii r* pnanpily. 


T3RBKI* NOTES AN1> I’OSTAGK STAMPS AT 

_L \i HALF BRICK. Fourteen different Bebel Notes arid Post 
age Stamps, sent, post-paid, ou receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Trade supplied at 50 cenU per 100, or 51 per l,(Xkt Address S. 0. 
UI’ILVM 4u3 Chestnut St., Bhlliolelpbia, Pa. iil7-2t 


Larger sizes, up to 14 inches, can bo furniseil to order. 

Great care will be taken to use none but tho best material, 
and tha price is so low os to admit of no discount. The terms 
are rash on delivery at the Factory. 

The factory is located at Tonawanda, Erie County, N. Y., hut 
all inquiries, orders and remittances should be directed to tho 
undersigned, at No. iliO Arcade, Rochester, N Y. 

Rochester, N. Y., May, KtfiZ I. 8 . HOItlillk 

I' Sn —The small size, (14* inch bore, 3>a inches square, with¬ 
out banding and teatiug.) is the best tubing in use for chain 
pumps, which wo sell at wholesale at 3 l , cents per foot, andean 
be found at most hardware stores at retail at five to six cents 
per foot. L S. H. 


UK A LT'FriTTTJ, M IC’ROSOOP K 
Magnifying Five Hundred limes, lor twenty-right cents / 
ver.) Fivk, of ilifferont powers, 5l.INI. Mulled tree. 
Address F. M. KOYVKN. 

■it Box 22(1, Boston, Mass 


I ^Y I17IN14 > Y r .-\ I*.—Having recently removed our place 
V of liiislnpvs from .SkiuicatBlc-i, N. Y., to Yf akcku.i *, we 
have made airanvements to manufacture nur now Improved 
KKLI'-AD.ILISTING WIND .HIGGS 
more ext.eii»ivel v than heratolore, ami shall hnprepared to r.lilp 
them tn nny part, of the country, at prices ranging from $40 to 
$ 2 ( 10 , witli jiomph capable of forcing water from wells ten to 
two hundred feet 

f Send for Circular* and Price List. 

6-17-21 E. W. MILLS, Marcellos, N. Y. 


Q O 'XW I 3\T G- tfc CO.'S 

STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, 

FOR FARMS, PLANTATIONS, SCHOOL-HOUSES, &c. 

These Bells being an alloy of Cast Steel, give out a more sharp, 
clear arid much more sonorous sound, and are of much strong¬ 
er metel than others In the market. 


it ho m:s bw hu p tuts r n.tr t: 

IS FOR SALE BY 

GEO. A. MOORE, No. tit Main St, ( Buffalo; N. Y, 


in nnn agkntw wa 

r,\ t\ r\ I Active, competent men. of good standing in 
cotniiinnlty, Justices of the Peace, Notaries Public, any busi¬ 
ness man, will find a chance to make money,-with little labor 
and no capital, by addressing the subscriber at Lyons, N. Y., or 
Washington, D. C. Send postage stamp for reply. 

EjM4 tf WM. VAN MARTER. 


ALSO MANOEAlTTOKE TEN DIFFERENT STYLES OF THEIR 


O 1.4 WALE. 

ONE OF THE BEST FARMS 


/.A* IFN.VTO/LV JYE If" VO UK. 

The Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sale 

FARM OF 205 ACRES. 

All the buildings on said farm are of modern style, and in tip¬ 
top order —the barn alone costing over $3,000. Said Form lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO CO., 

Two and a half miles south-west of Oaks’ Corners; baa been 
n oder a well-directed system of improvement for several years, 
aud is thoroughly UDdenlrained, The desirableness of loca¬ 
tion. convenience and durability of buildings, quality of soil, 
high state of cultivation, all combine to make it, 

ONE OF THE MOST DEMVABLK FARMS 

Ever offered for Sale. Said Farm will be sold at a bargain. 
Potwcssion given at any tunn. A part or the purchase mouey 
can remain on tho Farm. Also, with or without the Form, 

350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for quality, quantity and evennoM nf fleece, can t be 
beat—together with all of the Stock, Teams, Farming Utensils 
and Tools. For further particu!ars inquire of 

WM. JOHNSON or GEORGE 0. MOORE, 
6l2-13t of Geneva, N Y. 


PRICES, VARYING FROM $45 TO $350 


Elegant Descriptive Catalogues 

Illustrating each iiiKtriiuwut, sent free by nniil on application 


Add:,-si onlers or eoimuouications to either 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 Fulton St., New York. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 43 Lake St,, Chicago, Ill. 

Or i-iUu-r of the following Wholesale Agents 

HENRY TOt,MAN A CO,.Boston. Mas*. 

W F. COLBURN.-. Cincinnati, O 

JAMES BKLLAK,.. .Philadelphia. Pn 

A. i'* >t'>!•:. .... I Wit ill. Mich 

BAGMER i WEBER,.St. Louis, Mo 

A. A S. NORDHEIMER.Toronto, C. W 


I , H f'" YORK, Ma v 20 . Tlii-ro have lieen more buyers in town 
U'l.nr.y ths part week, win. have bought quite free!v, giving 
I .i'! 11 ’" 1 "' Ojo markoti though there in no change of import- 
•I I'rici . Ill doineHtio the -vale* an- 2 i'lMllKI tt*l 

I S ®? 1 ’. 1 ' 1 fiKhtly ut 4N,aiW)c. ami 00,000 tbs pulled at 42(ui49c; Call- 
lorriiu is quiet. The .-.ili-s of foreign an- all reported on private 
"A t’dd to lie at tu 11 prices, anil consist of 50 bate* Cape; 
-wo do line black Spanish, 70 do. " 

Saxony Fleece Li lb.. 

Ann rirrui full lilood Meiino 
American half and Merino . 

American Native aud quai te 

Extra nulled... 

Buperfinn (lulled. 

r»o l pulled.,................ 


No. 1, Diameter 15 inches,.Price, S6 

No. 2, Diameter IB inches,.Price, $7 

No, 3, Diameter 18 inches, —.Price, $8 

No. 4, Diameter 20 inches,..Price, $9 

No. 6, Diameter 23 inches, .Price, $15 

I yT~ Tho above [n ice includes all the fixtures or haugiugs a* 
shown In th* engraving, aud can be put up in complete order 
in ten minutes tlmw and elevated to any desired height on a 
plauk, pout, or pole 

WITH WHEEL HANGING8 AND FRAME. 

No. IV, lllumi-tcr 2S Inche*, . I’riec, 540 

No. ft, Diameter, *7 IneheK,. I*rtee, 

No. 7, Diameter, HO liicJiea... Price, 5HO 

f f/~ Thu above price include* a Wheel, wooden Frame, 
Standards, and all thu bo.ts and fixtures, and the Bell in com 
pinto order ready to ring. This style is vory suitable for School 
lio uses, Kngiue Houses, Ac., us well as Farms. 

Slf" Larger Sizes for Churches Made to Order. Jt 7 

Near Ok.vkVA. N Y , 2ftT.li March. 1*62. 
Messrs CoWINfl k Co. -Conte I have got the Bell hung, 
and I assure you its tone is *nneiior to many Church Bells 
it can be heard tor miles. I only regret that I hail not such a 
one 40 years ago. It would have lii-eu an immense saving of 
time and labor to my family In calling the men to their mi-ais 

from a distance. 1 inosteliCelfully TeenuiTTu-ijd them to all far¬ 
mers, not only to call (he help to their meals, but also in ca*« 
of tin, or accident, they can be beard all over the nurrouroling 
country The one I have is your No. 4 size 
Pel-mil me to speak a good word foriyoU' Pumps. They are an 


.4Hoi’Afi 

,-H.kh -I.H 
.4-K'i'.4G 
.40,0*42 ' 
.42(3)43 
,40®42 
.84(0)33 
.(KKS-DO 

.11:0116 
.StkJ'32 
13* 11 13 
.21(5)23 
.22.5 24 
.14fml6 
.aVa 222 
. 9:5'12 
,2Ly"2(i 
22<i.25 
.lAa23 
.16(5)20 
.80(5'34 
,12(rl!l4 
OtriUOO 

.ism m 

.30;.J 32 

*v 29.—The demand tor wool has lieen fairnineo 
in sales Af tliu week foot up 3ft,lX)0 lb", wliit-h re¬ 
ly Hie stock hold here. Sales 20,(HK) (fix tine 
' , 5,14)0 lbs No. 1 palled ut 40c, and io.ooo lbs e\ - 


^XJSSEXsL^S 

SCREW POWEK 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 


Not a Cog lu tlio Muckin'! f 

Friction Hellers upon the inner faee of the drive wheel pass 
np the (langenf a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to the pitman crunk, with least possible fric¬ 
tion. Pkufkct in its Wokk, and most simple and durable in 
its construction. 

Tlic Giglitesl Draft 
Mower and Reaper in the World. I Send for circulars. 
Manufactured by RUSSELL & TREMA1N, 

641-lSt _ Manlius , N. Y. 

r A 51 E IS T E K K Y Sc CO., 

tj dbalkbs IN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket amt ’fable Uutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

AI .trtO, 

Maonfivctnrers of KKDZIE'S WATER FILTER?, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer in Tin, Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
Ac . Ate , ft!) a <H Stale Street, Rochester. N- V, 


SMITH ftt WINEGAR'S PATENT, 

WITH LA TOURRETTE'S IMPROVEMENTS, 


Tmc nhovo engraving represents u Drain Tile Machine which 
hue been used Tor years, and, with its recent Improvements, is 
undoubtedly the lest and most durable Tile Machine in Ameri¬ 
ca. It performs ttiw whole labor or grinding the clay, screen 
iug it to free it from gravel, and presses it in tile ut the same 
operation, and may he propelled by either water, steam or 
horse power ft makes al I sizes and i-hupes Of tile and pipe, 
from 1)4 to 12 inches, and molds 10U rods of 2 inch tile per hour. 
The machine l* simple in construction, durable, (being made of 
iron,) and not liable to get out of order In the stoat esseotiuls 
of KtMlM.PffTV. CAcAOl rv and DUKAIlfMTY it Inis mi equal. It 
was awarded too First Premium at the Ohio Statu Fait in 18®), 
which award was Approved bv u spuria! committee of practical 
tile makers appointed by the State Board ot tgi 'culture at the 
Special request of interest.partfou. who were dlMiltbslU'd with 
the dvcisiiin of the first committee. 

For further particulars, or illustrated circular, address 
A. LA TOURKETTE, ,lr.. Agent, 
fit# Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y. 


In valuable Improvement upon the old log pump, which Conte 
more tn begin with, and tlicv were continually nut of order. I 
haw never been tumbled with yours beiug out of repair, al¬ 
though they liuve beeu in use for many year-. Indeed, they 
arc all I could ask. Respectfully vours, 

JOHN JOHNSTON, near Geneva, N. Y. 

We also make six gives of improved Hydraulic Riuns, Wind- 
Mill Pumps, Farm Pumps, light Horae Powers, Garden and 
Green House Engines, &c. Goods sent everywliere- 
l~V~ Address all letters for Bells, Pumps, fta. to 
638eotf COWING A CO., Seneea Fullo, N. Y. 

1 The abovo Bells are for sale, at manufacturers prices, at 
Hai.LOCK'S Ag'l Warehouse, 31 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


/ 1 R 0 CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
IVE. J. MONROE, 

WUOLRftALIC AND KKTA1I. 

GROCER AND CO.TIAI ISSlON MERCHANT, 

OO Buffalo Street, Itooheeter, N". Y. 
Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Ac Pure Wines and Liquors, 

aud Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. [640 


.OOtim 

,2IKa>32 

12(5)22 

, 13@26 

21(a'2fi 

.11(5)20 

.11(3)40 

.3Xa-'« 

.40(0)44 


Common,...... 

Pulled, extra,.! 
Do. superfine,. 

Do No. i. 

Do No 2.;; 

3) esteru mixed, 


. 

Cnmea.i. 

Buenos Ayres,.... 
Peruvian, washed, 
Canada.. 
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VOLUNTEER’S VISION. 


BT GENOA GHET. • 

Last night, as I lay in the rain 
And looked up to heaven through the night, 

A vision came o'er me and lighted my brain 
With a glory that never will (loud it again 
This side of the river of light. 

And I heard a sweet sound, as it came 
Like the flutter ot feathery wing*. 

And the voice of a seraph kept calling my name, 

And her breath in ray tresses went playing the same 
As the air In an instrument’s strings. 

I told my wild heart to he still— 

That the vision was naught but a dream; 

For I knew not that over the amethyst hill 
The feet of my darling bad wandered at will 
On the banks of Eternity's stream. 

1 said to the sanctified bird. 

“ Oh, why have you come from the West?” 

And she told how the leaves Of the forest were stirred 
By the feet of the angel* who brought her the word 
Of the land where the weary may rest. 

She said shr was tired and faint. 

And her heart was all covered with snow. 

The angels they heard her unaltered complaint. 

They called her, and brought her the robes of a saint, 
And she said She was ready to go. 

I told her the blossoms were sweet 
In the meadows, the same as of yore; 

But she showed me the dew on her sparkling feet, 
Pressed out of the lilies that bordered the street 
By the sand of the Paradise shore. 

I asked her how long I must wait 
Before 1 should meet her afar; 

And I prayed her unfold me the book of my fate— 

But she vanished, and passed through the crystalline gate 
She had left, in her coming, ajar. 

Dear Hugh, there’s a battle to-day. 

And perchance 1 way happen to fall; 

If I’m not at the call of the roll, you may say 
A good-by to the boys in iny name, for I may 
Have said " aye ” to an angel’s sweet call. 


loses by doing this, or you gain by Ibe privilege of 
going away, should by right be shared equally be¬ 
tween you. His decision to remain here is almost 
equal to u promise to abide in poverty and obscurity, 
and that, not from want of capacity to rise, or 
energy to exert his talents, but that he inay better 
secure the comfort and advantage of other members 
of the family.” 

“I will not forget it,” replied the young man, with 
emphasis. £t Whatever wealth 1 may acquire shall 
he shared with him. and my influence, if I have any 
shall make him to be honored w r ho will ever he 
entitled to the nobler praise.” 


liW 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE WILTONS. 


BY EULA BRYARI), 


“ Pkisccs, you’ve often asked me how I’d live, 

Should fate at once both wealth and honor give. 

WhaJt soul his future conduct can foresee ? 

Tell me What sort of a lion you would be ? ” 

I don’t understand you, James. You can’t mean 
that you have given up fitting for College?” 

“ I do mean it, father.” 

“ You do! Why, what has changed your plans so 
suddenly?” 

“ It is not a sudden change. I have thought much 
upon it; and the more I consider the matter the 
stronger is my conviction of the duty of my relin¬ 
quishing the design of a profession. I am now 
. twenty-four years old, and have scarcely commenced 
my studies.” 

“I know it, James, I know it.” interrupted Mr. 
Wilton; <( yon have given up all your time to help 
me, although I have had no claim upon you since 
you were of age. But Charles is old enough to 
do a good deal now, and I must get qlong with his 
help after this summer.” 

“But Charles is hardly seventeen, and not so 
strong as some boys of bis age. Besides he dislikes 
farming very much. With your little strength you 
need more help than he will give, and you cannot 
afford to hire. 1 must still he at home a part of the 
time, even if he remains. He is bent on going to 
college, you know. You could not get along, and 
both of us away.” 

“ Your desire for an education is a laudable one; 
and I am sure you will make a wise and virtuous 
use ot the advantages it will give you. Charles 
must be willing to wait for you.” 

“I am sure, father, that he would not willingly 
cause ^ou to suffer, but he has had little care of 
business here, and does not understand it so well as 
I do. He calls it “small business, hard work, and 
poor pay.” So it is; but it is our only means, and 
as such must be diligently employed. Indeed, 
father, I cannot see it to he right for me to leave 
you. If I go and work my way through college and 
professional studies, it will he long, very long, before 
I can hope to aid you pecuniarily, be your need 
never so great. As the girls grow up, your expenses 
will increase, and I must stand ready to assist you. 
Charles is of the proper age to begin ids studies. 
If I have any rights in the matter I cheerfully 
relinquish them to him, glad that his path promises 
to be less toilsome than mine. lie may take what 
little money I have laid aside and go to school at 
once. I will, from time to time, give what aid I can. 
For the rest, he must depend on his own exertions.” 

“ But, my son. I cannot think of your making this 
sacrifice. You have bo long and so fondly cher¬ 
ished the plan, if either must abandon the hope of a 
profession let it be Cha rles, You are hotter calcu¬ 
lated to gain and to value an education,” 

“ Mother does not think so.” replied the young 
man, a touch of sadness in his tone. “ Ho not think 
I do it unwillingly, father. I am sure it is my duty 
to remain with you. I can be as happy here as in 
the sphere I had chosen,” 

“Aye, and as honorable. You are a good son, 
and God will reward you. I could not have asked 
this; I never wished you to make this sacrifice; but 
you have lifted a load of anxious care from my 
mind.” 

James Wilton’s decision had cost him a hitter 
conflict Of this his father was aware; but even he 
knew not how desolate and friendless he felt when 
the long-cherished hope of distinction and useful¬ 
ness in a position so congenial to his tastes and 
talents, was abandoned. When weary or discour¬ 
aged, this fond expectation had buoyed his sinking 
spirits, and bright anticipations had beguiled his 
hours of solitude. The goal was distant^a toilsome 
road between—hut, the vision which beckoned him 
on was fair, and never more wondrously lair, with 
more inviting charms, than when his hand was 
raised to drop the vail which forever closed the 
view. 

Mrs. Wilton commended the wisdom of his reso¬ 
lution. Charles was delighted, and really grate¬ 
ful. The money, at first refused, was accepted 
with — “When 1 get to be a lawyer you shall have 
half my fees.” 

“ You may w r ell promise that,” answered his 
father. “I hope you will never forget what you 
owe to your noble-hearted brother. lie gives you 
four years of time which 1 could claim, and should 
be obliged to, hut tor his generosity. Then his 
remaining here to care for his parents is discharging 
a duty equally incumbent on you; and what he 


Seven years have passed, it is Commencement 
Day at good old Yale. Ilis Alma Mater did herself 
no dishonor when, in assigning their respective 
parts to the ornaments of her graduating class 
Charles Wilton received an appointment. We 
will not say that to James’ mind there came no sad 
remembrances of buried hopes, repressed energies, 
no thoughts of what “might have been,” as lie list 
ened to his brother’s truly eloquent oration, and the 
expressions of admiration which greeted its delivery. 
But there was no lack ot sincerity in the cordial grasp 
of the hand, and affectionate congratulations with 
which he met him at the close of the exercises. “ I 
am proud of you,” repeated his mother. “You have 
done us all honor,” said his father, while his sisters 
showered their praises upon the happy student. 

“Don’t praise me too much, sister Ella,” said he, 
to the sweet little woman by his brother’s side; 
“ bestow some on your husband, who is my patron.” 

Charles had decided on the legal profession, and 
greatly desired to commence his studies at once. 
Thus far he had received much assistance from home. 
His kind friends had willingly stinted their own 
privileges to facilitate his course. But Mr. Wjl- 
ton’h increasing infirmities, with other depressing 
circumstances, laid so heavy a burden on James, 
that his father kindly but plainly intimated to 
Charles the necessity for depending on his own 
efforts for the continuation of his studies, no 
readily acquiesced, hut chafed at the delay. Mrs. 
Wilton remonstrated, but her husband was firm. 
“I know not.” said he. if we canid obtain further 
means for his use. But if w e could, by much exer¬ 
tion, I doubt the propriety of it. lie is one of four 
children, and we have already expended much 
more on him than upon all the others.” 

Charles was invited to return to Yale as Latin 
tutor. Having decided on the necessity of teaching 
for a time, he read i ly accepted the si tualion I lis hours 
of leisure were studiously employed. In a few years 
he was admitted to the bar. Soon after this he was 
summoned home by the illness of his father. When 
he arrived, the sufferer was unable to speak. A 
fond look, a feeble pressure of the hand, alone 
expressed His pleasure at the meeting. In a few 
hours he ceased to breathe. Naught but the inani¬ 
mate form remained of that loved one who 


-’’Showed in charity a Christian's grace; 

Whate er a friend or parent feels, he knew; 

His hand was open, awl his heart was true; 

In what, lie gained, lie gave; he taught mankind 
A grateful always is a generous mind. 

Here rests his clay I hi* soul must ever rest; 

Who blessed when living, dying must be blest.” 

With a sad heart Ch arles bade his friends adieu, 
and set out to seek his fortune in the then “Far 
West.” His talents and agreeable manners fast won 
him friends. The period of his settling in Illinois 
was most favorable for acquiring wealth. The 
golden opportunity was not unimproved by him. 
He engaged largely in land speculations, from 
which he derived great profits. In the practice of 
bis profession he stood high. In a few years lie was 
taken into partnership with an experienced lawyer- 
man of wealth and influence. Soon after, he 
formed an alliance of a more affectionate nature 
with his partner’s daughter. 

Leaving Charles in the full tide of prosperity, let 
us return to the old farm. Julia has married an 
ntelligent, worthy mechanic, and is now living in 
Wisconsin. Helen is near her, engaged in teach¬ 
ing. Thus far, James Wilton has fulfilled the 
prophecy of being a poor man. No bountiful har¬ 
vests reward the labor bestowed on the old worn-out 
farm. Many of his neighbors have joined the west¬ 
ward tide of emigration. To M rs. Wilton’s anxious 
questions, James replied, “No, mother, yon have 
often told me that you never wish to leave the 
homestead. That is enough. I shall never leave 
while you desire to remain.” 


well for my own. That is all that can be required. 
It is a good thing Sister Helen did not get married, 
now mother needs her so much. James’ wife couldn’t 
get along with her work, and take care of her too; 
and I suppose they don’t feel like hiring a nurse 
The wealthy brother did not seek to acquaint 
himself with the state of financial affairs at the farm. 
Ho took an affectionate leave of his mother, charg¬ 
ing them to see that she wanted nothing for her 
comfort, and presenting her twenty dollars. After 
his departure, Mrs. W. declined rapidly. Julia 
arrived before her death. [Conclusion next week.l 


JONES AND JOHNSON. 


BY MARIA B. CUSHMAN. 


It is fifteen years since Mr. Wilton’s death. 
Time, which is ever working changes, has not been 
idle here. The children are Cast losing their claim 
to the designation of “little.” The bloom has faded 
from Ella’s cheek, hut the gentle smile is there. 
Though not so joyous as of old, it has lost none of its 
sweetness. James, too, is changed. The form, once 
so erect, is slightly bowed. Threads of silver gleam 
among the dark locks which shade the ample fore¬ 
head. On the features where toil and care have 
drawn deep linos, is a subdued expression, which 
speaks of patience, self-control, and suppressed 
desires. In striking contrast is Charles’ portly, 
well-formed figure—his easy independence of man¬ 
ner—the air of self-eatisfqction and conscious supe¬ 
riority such as an eminent lawyer, a wealthy 
Influential citizen, may be allowed to wear. Yet, 
who that marked the brothers well but would say, 
“James is the nobler still.” 

For many weary months Mrs. Wilton has been 
suffering from a painful cancer. Chaiu.es was 
affected by the change which age and sickness had 
wrought. It was a joyful meeting to the fond 
mother. She could not tire of gazing on the long 
absent one. Not with the blind, unjust partiality of 
former days, did she now regard her younger son. 
It was one of the joys of James’ toilsome life, that 
his untiring devotion had won for him his rightful 
place in his mother's affections. 

“Well,” exclaimed Charles, after a stroll about 
the premises, “ this is the great farm I once thought 
such a wonderful place. Why, James, you could 
not hire a man to own such a rough old stone heap 
in Illinois. For my part I can’t see why people will 
settle down just where they happen to be born, as if 
there Were no other place in the world. 1 am of 
another kind of stuff. James is a good fellow,’ 
continued he, to himself, as he puffed his cigar; 
“ but old fogy—he was not made to be a rich man, 
that is plain. If he w r as, he would not stay in this 
place, so easy and contented. It’s a good thing to 
have such a one in the family, though, to take care 
of the old folks. How much James? has read, 
though, lie beats me on poetry, history, and gen¬ 
eral literature. So far as intelligence is concerned, 
he would pass in any society. Pity he hadn't taken 
to something besides farming. I W’onder what lie 
means to do with the children. He ought to give 
them some advantages better than this place affords. 
But it’s none of my business. I mean to provide 


William Johnson and Edwin Jones were both 
of them farmers, and they were also near neighbors. 
Their farms were beautifully situated—the soil natr 
urally productive. So far there was not a particle 
of difference between the two places. Yet they 
w’oie a different aspect. Johnson's buildings looked 
nice and tidy. His door-yard was clean, his house 
neatly painted, his windows whole. His barns 
were snug and comfortable, his orchard looked 
thrifty, and the trees were carefully dressed. Now, 
Mr. Jones had no more of a family to support than 
his neighbor, yet the aspect of his house and farm 
was very different. Old rubbish was kicking around 
in his yard that should have been in less unsightly 
places; his house looked weather-beaten and neg¬ 
lected; rags were seen in spots where panes of glass 
are expected to he found; there were large cracks 
in his barn, through which the winds of heaven 
had free course; his apple trees were disfigured by 
old bark and dead limbs;—in short, everything 
seemed to wear a look of dilapidation and neglect. 
Edwin Jones was a hard-working man, yet every¬ 
thing was at loose ends with him, and he often 
found himself wondering how it was that his neigh¬ 
bor Johnson kept along so smoothly and quietly, 
yet had everything in such perfect order. * * * 
One rainy day in the tall, after harvesting was 
over, Johnson was at work in his tool chamber, 
when his neighbor Jones entered. 

“Johnson,” said the latter, after he had watched 
the movemenfs of his neighbors plane a few mo¬ 
ments, “how much did that sled of yours cost? I 
have got to get one this winter.” 

“Ob, that cost mo nothing—I made that myself. 

I got out the timber last winter, so that matter’s 
disposed of; and I feel proud of it, too. It’s my 
first attempt.” 

“Well, neighbor Johnson, 1 don’t see how in the 
world you get along so. Your farm don’t produce 
any more than mine does, and I don’t believe you 
work as hard as J do. Your wife don’t make any 
better butter than mine; your sheep don't grow any 
better wool. You raise more fruit, to be sure.” 

“ I have not so many trees as you.” 

“ No, but the fruit is of a better quality, and finds 
a ready market” 

“Yes, because I have taken pains to obtain the 
best grafts. My trees were the same as yours when 
we started. My cows give more milk than yours 
do in winter, for they have a warmer barn. I raise 
more pork than you do, because my pens are so 
tight and comfortable.” 

“And I suppose you are laying up money?” 
muttered Jones, with a crestfallen look. 

“ Certainly I am—about two hundred a year.” 

“So much!” exclaimed Jones, with a look of sur¬ 
prise; “why, I can't lay up a single cent—in fact, 
’m running behind.’ 

“ Let me tell you the secret,” said Johnson in the 
kindest and most neighborly way. “Last summer 
saw you buy two new rakes and two pitchforks; 
now, how much did they all cost yon?” 

“ Let’s see—two dollars and a half.” 

Well, now, my fork-handles got broke last win¬ 
ter, so did some of my rakes. 1 brought them right 
up here, and when I had leisure I just fixed them 
up. There was so much saved. Now, you have 
nothing at all to do to-day.” 

“No,indeed! it rains too hard.” 

“ But I am at work making my apple-boxes; how 
are you getting yours?” 

“Grandison makes them for me; and I am to 
give him a barrel of apples.” 

“ Which is as good as two dollars. Now, if you 
have as good a pled as mine made, it will cost you, 
at the least, twelve dollars. You see how these 
little things count up.” 

“And all this comes of your having tools to work 
with,” retained Jones, whose eyes were beginning 
to open. 

“Yes, neighbor.” 

“ Well, if 1 had tools 1 might save a good many 
sums in the course of a year; but I never have the 
money to spare for them. W*by, these ’ere tools of 
yourn must have cost mor’n fifty dollars.” 

“Justabout that.” 

“Then I’m mighty afraid I shall have to scrape 
along with borrowed tools. I shall never have that 
sum to spare.” 

“You don’t understand. Let me explain the 
secret. I should never have gone with a fifty dollar 
bill and bought these things. 1 have procured one 
at a time with my grog and tobacco money.” 

“Grog and tobacco money!” repeated Jones, with 
a look of blank surprise. 

“Yes,” said Johnson, with a smile. “Now I am 
going to give you a lecture. I am going to give you 
liie benefit of my experience. The first year 1 began 
on a farm I used to keep spirits by me, and now and 
then took a drink, to keep up my strength, I said to 
myself, In the loDg warm days in haying and 
harvesting, the bottle used to be patronized liber¬ 
ally. But I finally began to see that it was growing 
hard for me to resist; and 60 , after deliberating 
upon the subject, 1 came to the conclusion that rum 
and tobacco did me no good, and might do me much 
evil, and I would leave them off, and I did. So 1 
commenced laying up the money they cost me. I 
saw how much might be saved if 1 could only do 
the v[ork myself 1 had been obliged to pay for, and 
so 1 began buying such tools as 1 thought would 
come handy. At the end of the first year I found I 
had quite a collection, and it had all come from 
money I might otherwise have drank and smoked 
up, and I felt healthier and happier than the year 
beibre. I knew I had laid the foundation lor future 
good. Time passed on; my grog and tobacco 
money kept coming in. It was now a hammer, 
then a saw, then a new auger and another plane, a 
bit-stock, <fcc., till now I have an excellent stock of 
tools; and they are not only a source of great profit, 
but solid comfort in the bargain. I ljelicve, friend 
Jones, in giving up my grog and tobacco I have 
been a great gainer. Now, do you not think you 
would do as well without it” 

“ J ohnson,” said J ones at length, after a protracted 
silence, “ I wish you had told me of this long ago.” 


the ability to fix up his buildings without borrowing 
tools, he begun to take a certain pride in doing it. 
lie re-set his windows, roofed his bee-house, built 
now pig-pens, lightened his barn, and in rainy 
weather was never without a pleasant and profit¬ 
able employment. His cows do not break through 
the barn floor now; and they give as much milk, 
his bees make as much honey, his trees yield as 
good apples as his neighbor Johnson’s do; and all 
this is because he stopped his grog and tobacco 
expenditure, bought his tools, and left off depending 
upon his neighbors; and so he is now a happy, 
thriving and contented farmer. 


“I was afraid it might offend you; it is a delicate 
matter, at best.” 

“I know it; but Edwin Jones is not the man to 
be offended with a neighbor for friendly advice.” 

“Well,” said Johnson, with a look of extreme 
gratification, “it's never too late to mend, and if 
you get in a pinch where fifty or a hundred dollars 
will be of use to you, come to me.” 

Mr. Jones thanked his friend, with a suspicious 
moisture shining in his eye, and shortly after took 
his leave. The very next day he went into town, 
and, instead of filling his brown jug and empty box, 
he brought home a now auger; and a proud and 
happy man was he. at work with his own tools. 

Time passed away, and he soon found himself the 

owner of quite a little lot of implements. This was awarded OUT Thrasher and Cleaner, at till- late New-y ork 
operated in many ways for good. Now that he had 1 ‘‘■’■.which, with the many favorable reports Oom 


^hoertis entente. 


gCHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
G. WESTIXGIIOUSE <fc CO., Proprietor* 

MANUFACTURE TUTOR PATENT 

ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWERS 

COMBINED THRASHERS AND CLEANERS, ’ 

THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS 

CLOVER MACHINES, 

Wood-Saws, (Circular and Cross Cut,) 

Also an improved pattern of LEVICR or SWEEP HORsp 
POWERS and LARGE THRASHERS AND CLEANERS ^ 

TIIE FIRST PREMIUM 
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For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 44 letters. 

My 1, 5,13, 10, 24, 8, 18, 9, 7 is one of the departments of 
arithmetic. 

My 6. 21, 3, 23, 33 is a number. 

My 24, 6. 9, multiplied by 36, 44, 4, 20, is ten less than 25, 23. 

11, 15, 12, multiplied by 42, 34. 32. 

My 2, 32. 25. 6, 11. 12, 14, 30, is one of the departments of 
arithmetic. 

My 27, 37, 35, 22,19,15, 41 14, 4, 40, 28 is one of the tables 
in reduction. 

My 19, 31, 9, 4, 7 is the name of one of the signs in arithmetic. 
My 41, 39, 39, 43, 25, 31, 26, 9 is one of the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic. 

My 10, 38, 44, 42. 23, 19, 34, 13, 14 , 4, 11, 15 is one of the 
tables in reduction. 

My 27, 6, 16, 28, 21. 32, 7, 4, 17, 13, 35, 10, 34 is one of the 
departments of arithmetic. 

My 29, lfi, 26, 42 is found in lung measure. 

My 36, 26, 4, 20 is a number 
My 20, 37, 44, 39 is found in square measure. 

My whole is a fundamental principle in arithmetic. 
Mesopotamia, O., 1862 Chauncy N. Bates 

JfJr” Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


1 am composed of 22 letters. 

My 1, 3, 20 forms the name of a celebrated writer of prose, 
which, if joined to my 22, makes him a poet, and in my 
2, 9, 17. 18, 21. may be seen the subject of liis most fete 
brated poem. 

My 17, 12, 19 is a quality that every one should possess, to a 
certain extent. 

My 22, 9, 4 is the name of a play quite common among 
children. 

My 3,14, 8 is the name given by Englishmen to something 
much used in making hem . 

My 7, 12, 21 brings poverty to many a door. 

My 5, 16, 13, 6 is the name of an ancient city. 

My 10, 6, 11 is a boy’s nieknamc. 

My 15, 3,11 is often felt by bad boys. 

My whole is something 1 have always seen in the Rural. 

Brockport. N. Y., 1862. H. F. P. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 


The angle of elevation of an inaccessible object, taken at a 
distance unknown from its base, is 66?.',“; and when taken 
again 120 feet from the point of tire first observation ill a 
direct line, the angle of elevation is Required, the 

height of the object 

Watertown, N. Y., 1862. T. J. Townsend. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DECAPITATIONS. 


BKin:An a river in England and leave an oclireous ore. 
Behead a river in Scotland and leave a preposition. 

Behead a gulf in Asia and leave a human being. 

Behead a river in Austria and leave a part of a cutter. 
Behead a city in Holland and leave a disease. 

Behead a river in Micliigan and leave an animal. 

Behead a county in Ohio and leave a bird. 

Behead a river in Virginia and leave an article. 

Behead a county in Missouri and leave a public house. 
Behead a lake in Scotland and leave a declaration. 

Belioad a river in Scotland and leave a troublesome plant. 
Behead a river in England und leave a journey. 

Walworth, N. Y., 1862. J. Emory Tiffany. 

E Answer in two weeks. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 644. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Porter’s mortar fleet. 
Answer to Charade:—Implore. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem:—56.54 + feet. 
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REST ADVERTISING 

MEDIUM of Its Clasp, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER. the leading and largest circulated Agricultural. Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, TENS OF thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, Ac., and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial As the business 
season is at hand, Now is the Timk for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select tbc best, mediums— and that 
the above is first of ite class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, Ac., Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land and Iusuiuuco Companies, Agencies, Ac., Ac., 
in various parts of the country, can attest. 

[From the NrW York Daily World, Feb. 15. 1862.] 
Moore's Rural Mew-Youkkr comes to us freighted with 
its usual amount of information, valuable, not to farmers alone, 
but to all who take an interest in the improvements of the 
times. For years it bus maintained an enviable position as a 
family newspaper, a ml we are gratified to learn thatiLspros- 
pecU’were never better than they are at the present tune. >V e 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take an 
interest in agricultural ami horticultural matters, and, we may 
add, to advertisers who desire to reach the farming communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

[F>om the Nno rork Daily Times.) 

Moore's Rural New-York eh, published at Rochester, has a 
verv large circulation, especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and oilers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
city who desire to reach those sections. It is ao able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success It haa achieved. 

f From the New York Daily ikibune,] 

Wk don't cure w bat a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth ol our money. Mr. Moore charges 35 cents a line, 
and hia circulation makes it cheap advertising, 
the circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yokker, b 
it pays us to advertise in it 
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PIANOS 


Co.’s 



DEALERS IN 


DRY ROODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, JNT. Y., 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DRESS GOODS of 

Hubbard d? NTortHrop, 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your DRESS SILKS of 

Hubbard ds NTortHrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DOMESTICS of 

Hubbard tfc KTortlirop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your LINENS of 

Hubbard tfc Northrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

Hubbard eft? Northrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

Hubbard tfc Northrop. 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your SPRING PRINTS of 

Hubbard tfc Northrop. 


New Spring JPi*ints. 

We have just opened an Assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Garments,, which are very neat and tasty. Our 


Is 


MANUFACTURING 

opened, and 


DEPARTMENT 

to manufacture Gar- 


now opened, and we are prepared 
meote, either in Silk or Cloth, to order. 

It unit A ICR At NORTHROP, 

638 Nos. 69 A 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


TTIMPLOYMENT. A New Rvterpkinm. —The Frank • 
Jjj lin Sewing Machine Co. wants number of active Local and 
Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and expenses paid, or com¬ 
mission allowed, Address, with stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS. 
Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 637-13t 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND PAMPLY WEEKLY, 

IS FUHLIHHKO EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We don't know 
iut we know that 


Office, Union Building?, Opposite the Court House, Buffalo Street, 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year—T o Clubs ami Agents as follows 
Three Copies one year, for $5 , Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10 ; Ten, and one free, for $15 , Fifteen, and one free, for $21; 
Twenty, and one free, for $26 . and any greater number at same 
fate—only $1.26 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to us many different FostrOtOcea as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on paper- sent, to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add I2.*a cents per copy 
to the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe, Ac-, is $2.50—including postage. 

8W Tux Ljcoal Rate ok POSTAGE os Tiut Rural Skw- 
Yorker is only 3t£ cents per quarter to any part of tins State, 
(except Monroe county, wheie it goes free,) and 6K cents to anj 
other Slate or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at the 
post-ofllco whe.ro received. 

Direct to Rocukster, N. Y.—All persons having occasion 
to address 'lie Rural New- Yorker will please direct to Ilock- 
ester, N. Y, and not. as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Ac. Money Letters intended for us are frequeu y 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 


¥ 

K 


sons using them, prow them to be a superior machine, and 
such are recommended to Die notice of the public, 

Also our Improved Clover Machines are offered to the public 
as possessing all the necessary requirements for hulling n, .; 
cleaning clover at one operation in the most perfect manner 
Prices and description of the above named machines Wiili, e 
found in our IBustrated Circular, which will bo sent free tn a ,[ 
applicants. Address G. WESTINGIiOl'SE ACO., 

C43-Cteo Schenectady, N. y 


The Best and Most Durable. 

Our large, elegant, and superior Pianos of 7 and 7K Octavo 
at low pnees for cash. 

PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS, 

6>j and 7 Octaves, elegant and durable. 

All our Piano-Fortes hare the 

INSULATF.D IRON RIM, 

Giving strength and durability, and requiring less than half th* 
usual amount of tuning. 

ROSEWOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 

!> 1 3 O . 

Warranted to prove good and give perfect satisfaction, or no 
sale. Send for Descriptive Catalogues 

BOARD MAN, GUAY A CO., 

641-4teo Manufacturers, Albany, N. Y. 


Of’ AU kinds of Pictures known in the Art furnished in 
the best style and at prices which defy competition. [643-eo 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 

CHAS. D. BRAGDON, Western Corsesponding Editor. 

The Rural New-Yorker is designed to bo unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes bis per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rurai. an eminently Reliable 
Guido on all the important Practical. Seientilic and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business’ of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. Asa Family .Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural. Solerrtilic, Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. _ 

Vp~ For Terms aud other particulars, see last page. 


MTOGTOTflM. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 

The Wool Clip of 1*62 will not be ready for 
market as early in the season as usual, the. cold and 
backward spring having retarded the washing and 
shearing of sheep over a wide extent of country. 
The wool will, however, soon be shorn and ready 
for the dealers, and hence producers are naturally 
solicitous as to prices and prospects, llow the 
market will open, and whether prices will advance 
or rerode thereafter, are questions of importance to 
both growers and dealers, and various opinions are 
entertained and expressed on the subject. Manu¬ 
facturers and buyers, and some commercial papers, 
argue (a3 they did last, year) that wool must rule 
low this season, and probably decline in price alter 
the opening of the market. We contess that with 
the light beloro us, and considering the condition 
and prospects of the market and country, we cannot 
concur in this assertion of opinion, or believe it an 
intelligent, serious conviction, it, seems to be the 
old, familiar story—very like the “stereotyped 
edition’’ annually issued by manufacturers, dealers, 
and agents, about shearing time. The reasons 
adduced for low prices at the opening of tha market, 
and a prospective decline, though not in our opinion 
valid, may affect prices on the start — especially if 
buyers combine to open the market at certain figures, 
as is customary. There are, however, in our judg¬ 
ment, good reasons why wool should bring a fair 
price when the clip is ready, and advance within 
two or four weeks thereafter. 

Though dealers and some newspapers speak dis- 
cotiragingly of the prospect, the wool market will 
probably open at much better prices than laid year 
— say from seven to twelve cents higher in this 
section. Money is plenty and easily obtained 
all over the loyal portions of the country. Wool 
dealers are therefore abundantly supplied with 
the sinews of their peaceful warfare, and ready 
to purchase freely and largely, ax we predict 
they will, both here and elsewhere. They will of 
course endeavor to open the market at as low 
rates as possible; but as there is a vast amount 
of money seeking use and investment, others will 
enter the arena, and spirited competition probably 
ensue, thus enhancing prices. The fact that money 
is plenty, and growers not Obliged to sell at once, 
will affect the market favorably, causing rates to 
advance; and we are confident that all having a 
good grade of wool, in the right condition, may 
dispose of it at remunerative prices. 

The dethronement of “ King Cotton ”— tempo¬ 
rarily at least — must materially affect the wool 
market for some years, by stimulating and advanc¬ 
ing prices. The production of cotton in this country 
will be comparatively small for years, and ol course 
the price of the staple must rule high. Wool will 
necessarily be substituted for cotton, to a large 
extent, for the next three or five years, whether the 
war proves of brief or long duration. If the war 
continues a year or more, a large amount of wool 
will be required for army clothing, and if it closes 
in three months, the great mass of soldiers (the 
immense army of volunteers, particularly,) must 
have new suits, in citizens’ style — so that, in either 
case, a more than ordinary supply of wool will be 
needed. In this connection we quote the following 
logical remarks from the last Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Vermont State Agricultural Society. 
Though written some mouths ago, the statements 
are quite pertinent and timely at the present junc¬ 
ture. The report says: 

L Tho price ol wool for the next few years, reasoning from 
analogy, must be high. The cotton crop will not be planted 
extensively at the South as it has been in years past; anil if 
the blockade is not raised by the first of April next, in many 
Staten it will not be planted at alt. Should the rebellion not 
be suppressed within another year, as very likely it may not 
be, very little of the cotton crop of 1S01 will find its way to 
market for the next eighteen months; and when we eotiFider 
that the people must he clothed; tiiat the use of woolen 
fabrics during the present high price of cotton goods is much 
more economical; that the million of men in the field wear 
and destroy, In weight, a third more of clothing than in the 
peaceful avocations of life; that at the South all the carpets 


have been cut up into blankets, and that very little of the 
worn out stock will be supplied until peace is restored—from 
the fact the South lias not even the raw material to replenish 
with—the whole seceding States not producing as much wool 
as the State of Ohio alone, it can be seen that not only during 
the war, hut at. its dose, when the million of men in the Army 
return to their former employment, discard their military 
clothing, and dress as they were wont in broadcloths and 
doeskins, the price of wool must continue above the average 
price for the last five years In time of war the quality of 
wool is a matter of no small consequence. Vermont has 
limited herself to the production of the finest wools. Hut 
the wool most in demand now, and bringing the highest 
prices, is a coarser grade. The query may well he made 
whether it will not he'equally profitable for us to turn our 
attention to the production of a somewhat coarser staple, and 
at the same time furnish richer and higher priced mutton for 
the market?” 

—Hut the practical question, in which most of our 
readers are interested, is, What will wool be worth 
the present season? This is a difficult matter to 
determine, and one which time alone can solve. Our 
own impression is that the wool of this region. Ohio. 
Michigan, &c,, will bring from thirty-three to forty 
cents on the opening of the market, and probably 
average thirty-seven and a half cents. Two Roches¬ 
ter dealers with whom we conversed last week 
expressed the opinion that prices would range from 
thirty to forty cents, on the .start, but did not 
anticipate any material advance. One was willing 
to buy good, Open wools, at an average of three 
shillings, but thought it would not be safe to hold it 
long. We arc inclined to believe that prices will, 
within a month or two, range from thirty-live lo 
forty-five cents, and that there will not be much 
difference betweeu the quotations of good medium 
and fine fleeces. An average of forty cents will be 
a good price for wool growers, and it is their Interest 
we seek to promote. Ot course each producer will 
watch the reports of the market, from week to week, 
judging for himself us to the prospects, and as to 
when or at what price he will sell his clip. Last 
year (in the Rural of June 15th.) we woro moved to 
advise wool growers to take things calmly, and 
expressed the conviction that prices would u ad¬ 
vance from the opening of the market," and said — 
“ Those who can hold this year’s clip awhile will 
not lie likely to lose, while the prospect is certainly 
favorable for an advance.” Though not as sanguine 
as we were then, our opinion is that there must bo 
some advance from opening rates this season, and 
therefore think a slight delay in selling wool will 
not prove a losing business. Efforts will be made— 
indeed have been already, as wo are advised — to 
open the market at, certain figures in some of the 
best wool growing sections, but with money plenty, 
and a probable demand tor the Important staple, 
prices cannot be easily established. 

TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 

It is perhaps useless for us to inform our readers 
that this is the season of labor—the time lor making 
good use of the knowledge gained by the last year’s 
reading, experience and observation. Those who 
arc*, not figuratively, but truly, earning their bread 
by the sweat of their brows, need no such informa¬ 
tion. And this fine June morning, after a lew 
hours of earnest labor with the hoe, which we are 
compelled for a time to relinquish for the equally 
useful implement, the pen, we are prepared to 
appreciate the pleasures as well as the toils of the 
farmer. We cannot hope or expect our industrious, 
active friends, at this season, when every moment is 
precious, to read long articles containing informa¬ 
tion that will bo available only a year hence, and 
therefore will endeavor to give a few brief sugges¬ 
tions ot present value, when we shall resume with 
pleasure our agricultural labors, and feel proud to 
class ourselves with the great army who till the soil. 

It is perhaps known to most of our readers that 
the next Fair of this State is to be held in Rochester, 
and we are anxious to grow Rome things worthy of 
exhibition, for at that time we expect a host of 
friends from this and other States, and from Canada, 
who will come not merely as spectators, but as 
exhibitors, bringing with them evidences of skill 
and good culture. But every State has its exhibi¬ 
tion, as well as almost every county, and it is not 
too late to do something worthy ourselves and the 
section of the country in which each has something 
of a local pride. We would give a good deal, and 
go a great way, to see at any ol our State Shows 
such an exhibition of root crops as is almost always 
to be seen at the Upper Canada Fairs. Such 
turnips, ruta bagas, beets, and carrots, we have 
never seen equalled in any three of our State Shows. 
And why is this? Not on account of a more favor¬ 
able climato or soil, certainly, tor we have all 
varieties in this respect, but because our Canadian 
friends appreciate the value of roots and give the 
subject proper attention. Perhaps early associa¬ 
tions have something lo do with the matter. It is 
certainly a disgrace to any of our States to make an 
exhibition of roots, that could be carried oft’ in a 
one-horse wagon or a wheel barrow. The best show 
in this State, by one individual, that we over ob¬ 
served, was made a few years since by Horace 
Grkklet. This is just the time to putin lor root 
crops. A deep, well pulverized, rich soil, aud con¬ 
stant rapid growth, are the main points. 

We might, just as well endeavor to grow premium 
crops pretty generally, for, as a general rule, though 
not always, the larger the crop the greater the profit. 
The corn is up and will very soon need hoeing. 


The soil is in fair condition, and it will bring a 
medium crop. To produce this a certain amount of 
labor will be necessary in hoeing and harvesting. 
Before the first hoeing, and when the plants are. 
quite small, scatter a handful or two of good rich 
compost around the hill, or if you have not this, 
some well rotted manure, seeing that it is well 
broken up and scattered, and at hoeing time, mix 
this well with the soil. Do this with an acre or so, 
and then notice the result — see if it pays for the 
extra labor, and bow much yon earned a day in the 
work. The great point in farming is to make as 
much profitable, labor as possible. If by a day’s 
work of this kind you obtained three dollars worth 
of corn extra, and could have hired a man to do it 
for sevonty-iivo cents, and you value the manure 
used at seventy-five cents, you have made a dollar 
and fifty cents dear profit, and will have learned a 
lesson that will lie valuable another season. It 
would be well to try ashes for corn in place of the 
manure. In some soils it produces a wonderful effect, 
as we know from experience, but just where it is 
best to use ashes we an* not prepared so say. This 
must be learned. 

No crop shows the benefit of proper feeding and 

care more than the potato. We have seen many 

acres dug that yielded but fifty or sixty bushels to 

the acre, and wo have grown six hundred bushels, 

and think wo could do this any time, with a fair soil 

and season; that is, with the use of the necessary 

manures and a good yielding variety. Whatever 

the condition of the soil, we have found manuring 

in the hill to be of very great advantage, and we 

have sometimes thought that this was the more 

necessary where seed was cut. pretty small. It is 

too late now, of course, to ;hink ot manuring in tho 

hill, as potatoes will be pretty much all planted 

before this ia reari, but we would advise a little, tvs 

^ ' 

recommended for corn, before hoeing. In our visits 
among farmers we find that many have yet( June-1) 
great quantifier to plant, some us high as ten or 
fifteen acres. Occasionally there may be a season 
where late planting is of advantage, but our experi¬ 
ence is in favor ol planting as early as possible. 

Ill conclusion, we would say whatever you do, do 
thoroughly. Have no slovenly half-way work. A 
competitor for the premium offered by the Agricul¬ 
tural Society of Ibis State for the best farm, in his 
remarks, says:—-*l came to tho conclusion that 
farming, like all othi t*branchcs of business, in order 
to be successful, requires to be thoroughly attended 
to. I have aimed to procure the best implements to 
work with, the best seeds lo propagate from, put in 
ray crops in the best order and in good season, and 
1 find no reason to complain of' a liberal expendi¬ 
ture on my farm in labor, manure, Ac., as it pays 
back a good interest. 1 am confident my farm has 
more than doubled its products within the last three 
or four years, from what it produced before l bought 
it.” This is the summing up of the whule matter. 
Success always rewards liberal and judicious out¬ 
lays. He who would win must work. 

-- » +»- 

HOADS AND HOAD-MAKING. 

Tins is about tho time that our country roads are 
usually repaired, and I beg leave to drop a word 
respecting that business. There is scarcely any¬ 
thing that concerns more people than road-making, 
and there is scarcely anything that more people are 
determined tu know and care nothing about. 

We have in each town in this State Road Com¬ 
missioners, whose chief business, so far as I know, 
is to make contracts for bridges, and draw their pay; 
but the road3 of the State are to all intents anil pur¬ 
poses under the solo guidance of “ Path-Masters,” 
also known and distinguished as “ Overseers of High¬ 
ways.” Their office, though about as absolute as 
the Czars', is the only one that goes a begging— 
nobody wants it unless to keep out an obnoxious 
neighbor, or to fry some particular fish of his own. 
Near the close of Town Meeting, a member of the 
Town Board announces that. “ Overseers of the High¬ 
ways are. to be appointed.” Immediately a dozen 
or two voters, more or less, who have nothing to do 
at home, and are too indifferent to electioneer for 
the ticket that’s up, gather around the member of 
the Board aforesaid, who calls the several road dis¬ 
tricts, generally corresponding with the school 
districts. A. B. is nominated for Dist. No. 1, proba¬ 
bly by somebody who is afraid of being nominated 
himself, aud so contrives to speak first. Three or 
four hold up their hands, which amounts to an elec¬ 
tion. 

After planting,” the inhabitants are warned out 
to work—more definitely, to stay eight hours on the 
road for each day they are taxed. The only princi¬ 
ple—if any such word has anything to do in the 
matter—which seems to guide them, in tu go through 
the same motions that were gone through with last 
year and year before, or a little more so. 

Now, I can stand the bad roads as well as any of 
you, and the only thing 1 am very anxious about 
is. that you won't think that I expect that any¬ 
thing that T, or anybody else can say, will have 
the least possible effeot upon Path-Masters, All 
the vices of human nature concentrate here, and 
have become constitutional and chronic. Every¬ 
where else there is some way of working reform 
where it is needed, but in road matters nobody will 
begin and nobody will follow. There is no possible 
improvement that you can suggest, hut will be met 


by the reply, “ we have but little work, and we can’t 
do it at present.” 

To “ oversee ” roads properly, a man should be a 
well educated engineer. When, therefore, no quali¬ 
fications are required to be plected to the office, no 
Rervico can he demanded in that office. First of all, 
the roads of every county should be placed under 
the superintendence of a scientific and thoroughly 
qualified engineer, and the work should be done 
substantially under his direction. Road-making is 
a science, and should be studied, like mathematics 
or medicine. 

The same care should be exercised to secure 
proper grades on our comment roads, as Is practiced 
on the railroads. It is true, an engine won’t go up a 
steep hill, and a horse can bo made to; but the big¬ 
ger brute hns no business to abuse the losser one in 
that sort of way. If the hills that wo have tortured 
our animals year after year in going up and down 
don’t rise up in judgment, agaiust us, then nothing 
will be taken notice of hereafter- On properly con¬ 
structed roads, a team can draw a hundred bushels 
of wheat easier than twenty-five bushels can be 
drawn over a great portion of the roads (hat dis¬ 
grace the civilization of our century. Put the bills 
into the hollows, and secure a good easy grade, as 
the first step in improvement. Then if there is any 
tnrnpiking to be done, do it thoroughly and forever. 

1 have often known a road to be graveled for many 
years with £ood material, and then tunipiked, cov¬ 
ering the gravel up with clay find all manner ot filth. 

There are Iwo good things you can do for a road; 
one is to put good material on it. and the other is 
to let it alone. Unfortunately, those who won’t do 
the former, can’t generally be persuaded to do the 
latter. They consider themselves pro-destined to 
create mire for mankind and horse kind to wallow 
in, and so they fill our paths with slate stones, clay, 
muck, sods, and anything that will sink you up to 
the hub. Anything will make a good road in June 
and Jnly, but March and April aro the test. Some 
soils will make fair roads, if kept in proper shape; 
but in general It is necessary lo cart on stones and 
gravel. Where the ground is naturally soft, a foot 
or two of Stones at the bottom, well rounded up and 
filled in with small ones, and then covered with 
coarse gravel and kept covered, will make a good 
road. If you haven’t “ work enough in the district ” 
to make a rod, make a half rod, and when you die 
you will not have lived in vain, which is likely to 
he the case as far as the. roads are concerned, as 
things are going now. Good material can always 
be found somewhere. 

The road power ought to have the same right to 
seise, as the **war power” has. To put bad mate¬ 
rial into a road hasn’t tho lame excuse of being a sin 
of omission; it is deliberate, daylight, premeditated 
wickedness; it often amounts to murder, and ought, 
to be followed up and punished as such. More 
people than any man can number have becu 
killed outright by the colds and consumptions that 
have been brought on by long exposure iu conse¬ 
quence of bad roads—and they were bad just from 
the wanton use of bud material. Having used good 
material, and got them in the right shape, watch 
them close and keep them so. A little depression 
that will hold a quart of water becomes deeper every 
time it rains; whereas, if it had been full, the water 
would have run oft’ and no mud hole been created. 

If it requires, on the start, a larger outlay oflabor 
than we are accustomed to in order to put our roads 
in good condition, let us work cheerfully, for it 
is a profitable investment. When the roads are 
once put in good order, we can have an easier 
time.—u. r. n. 

-> . » . « - 

WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR BEET. 

Louis Kocii, of Golconda, Illinois, a German of 
large experience in horticulture both in Europe and 
America—a very successful grape grower, by the 
way —has famished It, W. Bunder, Esq., the 
Chemist of the Chicago Sugar Refinery, with a 
paper on the Culture of the Sugar Beet, of which tho 
following is a condensed translation, made and 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Bender. It will be 
read with interest and profit by Western men, inas¬ 
much as it is fully determined to inaugurate its cul¬ 
ture, and if found profitable, its manufacture into 
sugar here the present season. Every Western 
farmer is interested in this experiment, aud should 
do what he may to aid in the solution of the question 
of the profitable cultivation and manufacture of this 
beet Those who have received seed, not ordered 
hr them, should, if possible, find space to plant and 
time to cultivate it the present season. The follow¬ 
ing is the article: 

Location of the Sugar Beet Plantation.— 
Wherever it is intended to use the fresh and undried 
beet for tho manufacture of sugar, it is a matter of 
importance that the beet fields are loeuted near the 
factory. Otherwise the expenses for transportation 
will sadly interfere with the value ot the beet, for the 
purpose. In locating the first beet sugar factories 
in Germany, the importance of this item was mostly 
overlooked, while more regard was paid to other 
commercial advantages; hence, most of these estab¬ 
lishments had a short life. But the cause of the 
failure was at once discovered, and new establish¬ 
ments put up, in the vicinity of the beet farms, that 
were capable of producing a good beet, and the 
results were highly remunerative. In many in¬ 


stances, the entire capital invested in the works, not 
rarely amounting to $10,000, repaid itself during the 
second year.* 

Character of the Son. and Rotation of 
Croi’S.—T he sugar beet requires a good, deep, and 
rather loose soil. A tolerable wheat soil will also 
produce a tolerably good beet, crop. A soil too wet 
or too dry, ought to be avoided; also such as is 
intermingled with small stones, as the latter cripple 
tho beet, causing afterwards difficulties in waRhing 
and cleansing. 

Although a rich noil is required, yet it must not 
be freshly manured. Manure promotes the forma¬ 
tion of niter salts, which are an impediment to the 
development of the sugar. Most of our Western 
lands will not require any manuring at all, aud will 
even bear the cultivation of beets successfully for sev¬ 
eral years. A deep cultivation will insure new rich¬ 
ness every year. But if an exhaustion be observed, 
a speedy remedy is applied by sowing the field in 
red clover, and plow’rag the last cut under. Every 
farmer who wishes to secure to himHclf the advanta¬ 
ges of the beet, culture, ought to pay attention to this 
sort of a rotation. In Saxony it is already general, 
and the writer can testify as to its great value. lie 
has no doubts that in American agriculture it will 
likewise prove its great utility. The beet on this 
continent must have the same wants as in Europe, 
and though much may have to be learned yet, and 
many discouraging results must bo expected, yet it 
seems as if no serious difficulties could come in our 
way to realize the brightest expectations. 

Prbpaua.tjon of the SOIL.—' To the beet, ought 
to be afforded all facilities to penetrate downward 
in the ground, (which is essential for acquiring a 
good shape,) and the radicles to creep through 
the soil to ab&orb nourishment and add to the 
growth. Hence, tin* soil ought, to be deep and 
well pulverized by repeated plowings and bar- 
rowings. 

1 plowed the field once in the fall, about six or 
eight inches deep. The American deep soil plow is 
well adapted <or that purpose. It remained iu this 
rough condition until spring, when on a dry day a 
harrowing was given. Depending on the soil, 
whether tenucious or loose, weedy or not, I plowed 
and harrowed the field several times; my rather heavy 
soil four times. All these labors have to be exe¬ 
cuted in dry weather only; for even one plowing, 
and still more one harrowing, done during a rain, 
counteracts easily all former preparations. The 
last plowing has to be done with a narrow plow. 

Raising of Seed.— In Europe, the seed from 
Siberia or Sweden is considered best, and even 
French growers provide themselves now with seed 
from the former countries. In my practice, 1 found 
that 21 pounds will suffice for one American acre. 

To bo certain of a good crop, I selected in the late 
fall, belbre frost, in the field, such beets as had all 
the requirements of a good sugar beet, and which are 
the following: 

1. A fair, uniform, conical shape, with no forks, 
if an inclination for forking is observed, it is time to 
procure new seed from other sources. 

2, A medium size; not less than half a pound; not 
more than five pounds. Large beets have too loose 
a texture, spoil more easily, and increase manufac¬ 
turing expenses. Very small beets pass the mash¬ 
ing machines. 

o. A uniform solid flesh, breaking with a cracking 
noise, and sinking quickly in water. 

I. Sweet, pure taste. 

5. A uniform white color; free of pale, reddish 
streaks; the latter indicate a degeneration in the 
beet, and a change of seed is necessary. 

G. The beet should not grow above ground, be¬ 
cause this part is poor in sugar and easily affected by 
frosts. 

The beets possessed of all these requisites, are 
caretully lifted with a spade out of the ground; the 
yellow and withered leaves removed, taking care 
not to injure the heurt leaves, aud then removed to 
a proper place, until planting out in the spring. 
This place must be frost free, hut not too warm. I 
employed small ditches, about two feet deep, four 
feet broad, aud in these the beets in vertical posi¬ 
tion, close to each other, were deposited. The ditch 
was then covered by latha and horse manure or 
leaves. In a warm winter, an occasional airing is 
necessary to prevent the early growth ol the beets. 

In the early part of spring, in Germany, in the 
middle of March, this cover is for a few days 
removed, to accustom the beets to the roughness of 
the season. Then they are planted out, in rich gar¬ 
den land, on a well protected location, about two 
feet apart, and set in as deep as the heart leaf A 
slight frost causes no danger; protect them from a 
strong frost by covering them slightly. The seed 
bed is to be kept clean, which causes only little 
trouble; the seed stem now quickly and vigorously 
drives, and soon shades the ground. Ab soon as 
necessary, these stems are fastened to some lathing 
erected for the purpose. The maturing of the seed 
begins in August, and is known by the yellowish or 
bluish color of the seed. It matures, however, not 

♦The desiccation process, invented by Shutzenbach, is, 
however, now being more generally adopted, and producer 
and consumer need not necessarily be tn an immediate 
neighborhood. By this method tho beet is sliced and dried, 
losing thereby about SO per cent, of its weight, enabling it to 
be transported to distances, and also to be better kept for a 
longer period of time.— b. w. b. 
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all at once. Hence the riper peed is gradually 
picked out, tied into bundles, and living up, exposed 
to the air for drying. If this is sufficiently accom¬ 
plished. the seed is beaten off and seived and packed 
in bags and barrels, which are to be kept iu a dry 
place. It thus retains its germinating power for 
three or four years, but such of two years is pre¬ 
ferred. Each stem produces about five to eight 
ounces of seed. 

Sowing.— The seed is sown either 

1, Broadcast, directly in the field, or 

2, In drills, directly in the field, or 

3, In u separate bed, with the view of transplant¬ 
ing the young plants. 

Method 1st excludes the uso of machinery for 
cultivation; hence impracticable for this country 
The 2d method is the one best adapted for the sugar 
beet planter, although I always gave preference to 
the one mentioned under head three. First and 
second require a soaking of the seed before planting 
out, to promote a quick sprouting. It is done in 
this manner:—Sprinkle the seed with water until it 
absorbs so much of it that, by pressing it with the 
hand, it will moisten some. Then pile it in layers 
about six inches high, and leave it until it begins to 
heat slightly, when the seed is ready for use. 

1. Rowin'/ Broadcast directly in the Field. — Im¬ 
mediately before sowing, give one plowing and 
harrowing. Have the field ready about the middle 
of April. Then throw out the seed broadcast, but 
thinly; harrow across the previous direction, and 
roll with a light roller. The soaked seed will 
sprout in ten to fourteen days amidst a luxurious 
vegetation of weeds, which must be carefully 
removed by a hoe, repeating this tedious work 
until the field is clean. As soon as the young 
plants have acquired the thickness of a quill, as 
many are pulled as is necessary to bring the rest 
about two feet apart, and transplant to spots rather 
sparsely covered. 

2. Planting in Drills allows the use of ma¬ 
chinery tor cultivation, and secures a good shaped 
beet. Most beet plantations have adopted it; yet it 
should only be employed where the spring sets in 
early enough to allow a preparation of the field in 
time. Some prefer to lay the seed in the rough 
furrow, putting three or four plows at once in the 
field. The first plow draw s a rather narrow furrow, 
in which a laborer drops the seed about two feet 
apart,’ three or four kernels to a hill, and covers 
them with his hand. The second plow throws the 
soil close to the seed, without covering it, however. 
The third or fourth plow determines the distance 
between the drills. 

It is, however, preferable to plow and harrow the 
field level, and mark the drills out by a marking 
instrument. Make holes about one to one and a 
half inches deep with a stick, in which drop the 
seed. In ten or twelve days the plants will conic 
up. Remove the weeds by a sort of cultivator; 
one of great utility is used in Saxony. It has a 
triangular shape, and is composed of a central tree, 


have found to be dangerous. Moisture (from con¬ 
densation) constantly Collects there and rots the 
beets clear to the bottom. Without them, I have 
been successful to preserve my beets without mate¬ 
rial damage until the middle of May. In very cold 
weather I put on an extra cover of horse manure. 
The yield of beets averaged from 17.000 to 40.000 
pounds per one Berlin morgen, which is nearly 
equal to 30 and 66,000 pounds per one American acre. 


to the head of which are fastened, by a movable 
joint, two lateral ones, capable of being set at the 
end by means of a cross tree and vertical pin, closer 
or wider, higher or lower. The central tree is pro¬ 
vided with tour to six, the lateral ones with five to 
seven, alternately straight or bent pins, which grow 
longer towards the end. This instrument cun be 
easily adapted to the width of the drills; if removes 
weeds with great ease, and iu giving to it a swing¬ 
ing motion, it throws soil towards the beet, as may 
be desired. 

3. For Transplanting. —This method permits a 
longer period of time for the preparation of the 
soil; secures a more reliable, uniform crop, and 
makes also machinery available for cultivation. 
Yet it, favors the formation of forked beets, aud 
wherever drouths are common, to the former method 
preference should be given. Endeavor to have the 
young plants ready for transplanting as early as 
possible. Select, hence, a rich soil lor the bed. I 
had mine strongly manured and well cultivated with 
the spade. Sow on every square rod of land about 
four aud a half quarts of seed; this will produce suf¬ 
ficient plants for one acre. Commence transplant¬ 
ing when the roots are of the thickness of a quill 
(which ought not to be later than the end of May or 
soouer.) Lay out the well prepared field by a 
marker; make the holes to receive the plants, by 
means of an iron pointed stick; set the plants in true 
direction of the point of the hole, fftheysoon throw 
out new leaves, they are getting on well. Apply 
the above cultivator as often as possible, to remove 
weeds. 

If the plants have acquired sufficient size, 1 run a 
cultivator plow between the drills, carefully avoid¬ 
ing any injury to the roots. Ten or twelve days 
later I run the plow in cross direction, calling in the 
aid of the hoc, to perform the work close around the 
beet A single man can attend a large space of 
gronnd. The labors of cultivation are thus gener¬ 
ally finished, aud all is done to promote a luxurious 
growth of tho leaves—for their development stands 
in exact proportion to the value of the beet 

Jt lias been customary in Europe to cut off par¬ 
tially the leaves before maturity of the beet, to use 
them for the animals. This is a practice to be con¬ 
demned. Careful experiments have shown that the 
yield of the beet is just half diminished. 11 is, how¬ 
ever, advantageous to remove withering leaves, as 
they are actually known to diminish the amount of 
sugar in the beet. 

Harvesting. —It is desirable to leave the beet as 
long in the ground as possible, as the saccharine 
matter will still develop itself; pull them, however, 
before frost sets in—about, the middle of October. 
Loosen the root first by means of the spade: then 
pull it by hand and strike it slightly against the 
handle of the spade, to remove tho adhering soil. 
The use of the plow fur this purpose has not been 
found to answer. Be careful not to injure the root; 
the lower and most saccharine part is principally 
apt to break off Cut the leaves off either before or 
after the digging, as may be most convenient, * 

Preservation of the Beet. — I employed for 
this purpose flat ditches about sixteen feet long, five 
wide, and about one foot deep. This I found to be 
the best proportion; the beets are contained therein 
in such quantities that their sweating under suitable 
covering produces heat enough to keep frost owl,with¬ 
out giving cause to rot, as deeper ditches do. Fill 
them entirely, and put as many on top to make, a pyr- 
amidical pile above ground, about three to four feet 
high. Cover it during the firs* two weeks with 
straw', then with about six to eight inches of soil, 
with the precaution to displace the straw with new, 
if it has got injured while wet. Ventilating pipes I 

* on account of the richness of soil in this North-Western 
eouutry, the beet seed should be dropped only 8 to 12 iuehes 
upart in the drill, otherwise the beet will grow too large. 
Also, the seed should not be covered with more than about 
half to three fourths of an inch of ground.— b. ia\ b. 


OOTEB. WILLOW HEDGE. 

There is an insect known to most men who have 
had any editorial experience, ami to some others 
whom it has stung often, which comes to the victim 
in all sorts of guises, changing color like the chame¬ 
leon, and its form as easily as does the old tempter of 
Kvk. This insect has often been scotched, but its 
vitals have never been reached. It is hydra-beaded; 
and even cauterization does not kill it. Its name is 
Humbug! 

And Osier Willow Hedge is one of the forms this 
bug has taken. With each returning season, there 
comes to this market a frame or wicket of this 
willow, which is displayed in the seed stores for the 
admiration of all lovers of the fine arts. Hand- 
hills with engravings representing willow fences 
woven in various fantastic forms, fledged with 
foliage, in die foreground, and the self-complacent 
owner of all this beauty and his homo in tho back 
ground, are displayed and distributed. 

Farmers stop to inquire about the wicket at the 
door, are shown the hand-bills with the picture, and 
the assurance that a fence is surely and easily made; 
that there is no difficulty whatever in realizing tho 
live lattice fence represented in the engraving. 
Some of them have good sense enough to “reckon 
it’s a good ihing " aud let it alone; some others bite 
the bait, buy cuttings, and go home, and stick them 
in the grdliml as directed, and that is the end of it. 
Some how these cuttings do not grow as they 
expected. Little slender withes, they must bn 
woven if the experimental farmer would realize the 
beautiful picture; but it is difficult to find time to 
do it; aud If time is found both genius and skill are 
wanting, otten; and after weaving a few rods there 
is au end if it. “ What! is that little withe of a 
fence going to stand against my wild prairie steers? 
—not a bit of ill It is a humbug!” 

The fain er is right iu his conclusions. An orna¬ 
mental screen may be made from the Osier Willow; 
but beyond that, it is worse than folly to talk of it 
us a fence against stock. I have yet to see the first 
efficient fence that has resulted from the thousands 
of cuttings sold to farmers in all directions oil our 
broad pra t ies, and I have seen many samples of 
fence where the effort, has been made by thorough¬ 
going men. The fence is a failure. Such as in a 
measure succeed, do so at too great a cost of time 
and labor. But J have yet. to learn that any body's 
success ha? extended to the securing an efficient 
fence against stock. 

The Yellow or Golden Willow —Salix mtetlina—in 
found to make a good fence, if the cuttings arc large 
enough and planted close together. Us rapid 
growth and dwarf habit render it an exception to 
the whole family of Willows, in this respect. The 
Gray or Powder Willow makes wood very fast, and 
may be of service as a fence, for the largest poles 
will grow when driven deep in the ground. The 
fence may be made by driving strong .poles of this 
Willow in the ground close together; then if will bo 
durable because it will live and grow. 

But the basket Osier has no such habit of growth 
nor strength of character, and the man who recom¬ 
mends it for a hedge fence very likely has plenty of 
cuttings to sell. Here, in the Went, the Osage 
Orange will, with half the labor and care, make a 
much bettor fence in much less time. 

STEAMING BONES. 

At some of the packing-houses and lard manu¬ 
factories of this city bones are dissolved by steam. 
During the last packing season it was found profit¬ 
able to buy hogs and render them for their lard. 
They were purchased and thrown info large cal- 
dronsor vats, and steam let in upon them, dissolving 
every thing hut. the horn of the hoofs—bones, 
muscle, and all becoming a thick pulpy mass. By 
some process, not essential to detail here, the lard 
was separated from this mass, and what remained 
was sold and given away to such as desired it to use 
as a manure. 

Of course it was eagerly sought for by such as 
knew its value. Added to the bone, were certain 
fatty aud albuminous matters of value. Those who 
incorporated this material in a compost heap at once 
saved much which those who exposed it lost. 

rt is not a new thing to dissolve bones by steam, 
but there are comparatively few who have ever 
thought it could be done. And in almost every 
neighborhood or township in the West may be 
found a steam generating apparatus of sufficient 
power to dissolve all the bones that can be gathered 
together, at little cost. And in some localities the 
amount of wasting wealth that may be saved is 
very large. 

ABOUT CISTERNS. 


the cellar and water drawn in the cellar, and the 
lead pipe carried on up through the floor into any 
room above, and a pump attached to it. This is the 
best plan, for in this way it does not freeze. 
•_15dwardsbnrg, May, 18(52. 8. Cox. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHERN CAYUGA. 


Ens. Rural New-Yorker: — Such a splendid 
rain as we are having, and just in the right time. 
To-day there has been no cessation. We were 
sadly in need of it. Some of our grumblers, as they 
saw the circles around the sun, and other appear¬ 
ances of rain, pass away day after day, said “ there 
was no use of trying to do any thing—wouldn’t raise 
vufthing— might just as well sit still as to work.” 

Except in the dry time of 1S54, we have not seen 
corn gronnd plow as hard as it has this spring. 
Ours was clover sod, yet it required a double team 
to break some portions of it. Corn was planted in 
Ibis section from May oik to the 25th. The early 
planted, in moist, places, is large enough to hoe, 
while in dry places, in the same lot, it is not out of 
the ground. We think the late planted will come 
up the best. Oat* and barley, as well as grass, we 
fear, have Buffered somewhat, yet we think not to 
such a degree as fields of grain and grass in the 
vicinity ol the armies in “pixie.” 

The growth of mustard and Canada thistles in 
the grain fields ha* not been materially checked by 
the dry weather. Our neighbor over the way thinks 
he has cheeked the growth of the latter somewhat, 
as he and farm hands have been employed for a day 
or two in “speariug" the mostgrowtby. 

Fru it prospects are good. Cherry, peach, pearand 
apple trees blossomed full. Grapes were slightly 
injured by the frost of the 21th May. 

Markets are dull; but little doing in buying or 
selling. Horses constitute an exception. A horse 
must be rather au inferior one that will not readily 
bring $125 to $150. Farm help plenty; wages not 
in advance of last year. 

Not a word from wool buyers. They did remark¬ 
ably well last, year, buying a large quantity from 
28c. to 33jc., and selling in a short time for 40c. A 
friend—who sold his wool last year for 28c.—re¬ 
marked yesterday that (his year he should keep 
over If he could do no better. We thought lie felt 
a little vexed to think he had not read the Rural a 
little more, and wailed a few weeks ere he sold. 
Genoa. Cayuga Co., N. Y., June 4, 1862. N. N. E. 


THE NEW HIGHWAY STOCK LAW. 


Eds. Rural Nkw-Yorkkk:—I n a late number of 
your journal some one wishes to know the host way 
to make a good cistern, and as 1 have made cisterns 
for these last 18 years, I am willing to give my 
experience for what, it is worth. 

Cisterns can be made all shapes and Biees, but the 
best shape is round, because it is the. strongest. A 
very good size for family use is about 7 feet deep 
and 6 feet wide when finished. The best way is to 
wall up tho sides with stone laid in good lime mortar, 
(either stone or water lime will answer, but water 
lime is the best,) it should then be covered with a 
brick arch 8 inches thick, the arch to rise about is 
inches, in shape like a caldron kettle turned bottom 
side up. A place to go in aud out at must be left in 
the arch by making a frame of good plauk, or plates 
of iron cast for tho purpose, and built solid in the 
arch. Sixteen iuehes square is a good size for the 
opening. Other hoteB can he left in the arch to 
receive tubes to conduct in the water, to let off waste 
water, and to put in a pump if needed. The top of 
the urch should be 10 inches or a foot below the 
surface of the ground, to keep it from the frost. An¬ 
other frame should now be made two inches larger 
than the first, and set on tho top of the first one. 
This leaves u ledge an inch wide to receive a cover 
made to fit inside the top frame, and fastened, to keep 
out children and creeping things. It must now be 
plastered with two coats of good water lime mortar 
on the inside, and if all the work is done thoroughly, 
you will have a cistern that will last from genera¬ 
tion to generation. 

Cisterns should never be made where the ground 
has been disturbed, but they can be made outside a 
cellar wall by laying both walls close together, and 
a lead pipe can be brought through the walls into 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — 1 wish to say a few 
words in behalf of the law in regard to stock run¬ 
ning at large in the highway, which I think is a just 
aw. Did 1 say just?—yes, for it behooves every 
man to look after his own cattle, and not have them 
troubling his neighbor. I think it well to fence in 
the slock, as well os the grain field. Was my neigh¬ 
bor angry because I nhnt up his cows? — yea, 1 
venture to say he was, from the way ho cxjiressei 
himself. Had I not as much cause to feel so as be, 
for beiug pestered with Lis cows, sheep and swine 
for the past nine years? No, I did not (eel angiy, 
but grieved, not on account of shutting up his cows, 
but to think I was compelled to dispense with them 
in that way. 

People form habits as they grow up, and it has 
been the custom to turn stock into,the highway to 
run at large ever since I can remember, Some 
inherited the practice, but, for one, I ever have 
avoided it. Neighbor S., with his two hundred acres 
of land, is pretty sure to be the man to turn his 
stock upon the highway to run at large as soon 
as the tender blades of grass present, themselves. 
Some inquire what the poor man is going to do. 
My answer is, give him all the privilege of the seed 
that grows upon the highway, (where ho has not. 
had but one-tenth.) “ What, to turn his stock upon 
the highway to graze?” No, but give him the priv¬ 
ilege of cleaning up and moving, which, I think, 
will add much more to the beauty of the highway 
than having stock running at large. Justice. 

Jasper, Steuben Co., N. Y., 1862. 


$ut*al spirit the %tvM. 


Cheap Summer Food for 11 ci"s. 

The editor of the New England Farmer says he 
has practiced the following plan for summer feeding 
of pigs for many years, and finds it to be an excel¬ 
lent one: 

“A few' rods of grass-plat convenient to the 
pen is reserved for this purpose, and is manured by 
the weekly Buds from the wash-room. Commencing 
at one side of the plat, a large basket of the thick, 
short grass is mowed each morning while the dew is 
on, aud a part given to the swine at each feeding, 
three times a day. By the time the last portion of 
the grass is cut, the first Is ready to cut again, and 
in this way the gronnd is mowed over many times 
during the summer, while the grass is kept short, 
thick, tender, and sweet it keeps the hogs in a 
healthy, growing condition,—they are fed with as 
much as they will eat every day, and little addi¬ 
tional food is needed besides slops from the kitchen.” 


Killing It mu— A Novel Trap. 

The premises of a good many farmers are 
infested with rats, and we are often asked for modes 
of destruction. A resident of Brooklyn is vexed 
with an increasing family of rate that seem to grow 
fat on arsenic and rat exterminators. He doesn’t 
like rats, and refers his case to tho Sunday 'J'imes. 
That journal recommends a trap made as follows: 

“ Take a mackerel barrel, for instance, and fill it 
to about one-third its height with water. Then 
place a log endwise in the water, bo that one CDd of 
it will just remain above the surface. Make the 
head of the barrel a little too small to fit, and sus¬ 
pend it by two pins to the inside of the top of the 
barrel, so that it will hang as if on a pivotand easily 
tip by touching either side. On this head, thus sus¬ 
pended, secure a piece of savory meat. The first rat 
that scents it, will, to get the meat, leap on the bar¬ 
rel head. The head will tip, or tilt, precipitate him 
into the water, and resume its position. The rat in 
the water will swim to the log, get on the end of it, 
and squeal vociferously. His cries will bring other 
rats, all of whom will be tilled into the water, and 
all of whom will fight for the only dry spot in it— 
viz., tho end of the log. As only one rat can hold 
it, the victor will drown all the rest, and can, in the 
morning, bo drowned himself We have seen 
twenty rate caught in one night by such a trick.” 


Sheep for Mutton. 

The Chicago Christian Times thus discourses 
upon the merit* of mutton and pork:—Chicago and 
the entire West are deluged with pork—about the 
worst description of animal food which enters into 
consumption of the humun race. The hog is con¬ 


fessedly u foul feeder, and foul in all his habits 
while, on the other hand, the sheep is one of the 
cleanest of all the animals which are devoted to the 
shambles. The English understand these things 
better than we do, and beef and mutton are their 
great staples. But then they breed sheep expressly 
for the table. Why may we not as well? The 
long-wooled or mutton variety of sheep art 
hardy, easily kept, and will do well and prove 
profitable in almost any part of the country. What 
with the wool and carcass, and the pelt, the entire 
animal is salable, and there is an increasing de¬ 
mand all over the country for mutton. It is grow¬ 
ing every year more into favor with our people, and 
will goon become a staple article, taking the place 
now occupied by lreef and pork, and much to tho 
benefit of the consumer in a sanitary and pecuniary 
point of view. If our farmers would grow (he first 
quality of mutton, as they do in England, they 
would not fail to find a ready market^and remune¬ 
rating prices. 

Cure for a Jibing Horse. 

J. R. S., writing to Wilkes 1 Spirit from Pittsburg. 
Pa., thus describes an occurrence to which he was 
witness: 

I noticed a novel cure for a fit of “balks,” applied 
to a horse yesterday. A fine iron gray horse, about 
Hi or 17 hands high, and weighing probably 1,200 or 
1,300 pounds, with a fine, large, open forehead and 
bright, clear eyes, showing no signs of vice or stub¬ 
bornness, was coming up street harnessed to a light, 
open, express wagon, and at a corner suddenly 
balked, and could not lie persuaded to move; his 
driver then tried the usual remedy of careless, 
brutal drivers, viz., a tremendous hogging, with a 
barrel stave. The poor animal evidently could not 
understand the operation, and showed no sign of 
vice, but stood still, with his head turned back, and 
his ears put forward, starting at each blow, but not 
rearing or kicking. The brute who was driving 
him kept up his cruelty for at least ten minutes, 
until a bystander stepped forward and offered to 
start birn. and the driver rather surlily consented. 
The gentleman went up to the horse and quieted 
him by patting and soothing, and then stooped 
down, and gathering a handful of dust from the 
roadway thrust it into the horse’s month, and then 
taking him by the bead, the animal, whom coaxing, 
pounding, and flogging failed to move, stepped off 
as quietly and docile as a lamb. The cure was 
entirely new' to me, and 1 thought it quite a valuable 
one. The almost universal mode would have been 
to flog, and hammer, until either the two-legged or 
four-legged brute got tired. 

Marking and Reglalcring Sheep. 

11. G. White of South Framingham, Mass., 
gives his views upon this topic in the Manchester, 

(N. H.) Weekly Mirror, as follows: 

We have our short horned cattle registered and 
every precaution taken against fraud, as well as 
carelessness, (which would lead to too close breed¬ 
ing,) and the same attention should be bestowed 
upon a flock of valuable sheep, especially where 
Lhey are kept with a view to selling the increase for 
breeding purposes. In all the works upon sheep 
husbandry that have come under my notice the 
methods given are open to objections, the cliief ones 
being that they mutilate the sheep unnecessarily, 
are unsightly, and too complicate*}. | UH( > a com _ 
mon spring punch, making a hole three-sixtecrvlh* 
of an inch near the lower edge of the ear and near 
the bead, and suspend a circular copper label three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, by means of a split 
steel ring, (such as is used to carry keys upon.) I 
use rings one inch in diameter. The labels punched 
out of eighteen ounce copper will cost six cents per 
dozen, and the rings about two dollars per hundred. 

A number is skimped upon the label, and if I wish 
to know about a sheep, by turning to the register 1 
find a corresponding number in the first, column, iu 
the second, year of birth; in the third,.the number 
of the dam; the fourth, the number of sire, and then 
any general remarks regarding appearance, milking 
qualities, disposition to be kind, or careless with 
lambs, weight of fleece, and whether to be discarded 
or retained as a breeder. A cheaper mode of mark¬ 
ing is by means of a zinc label suspended by gal¬ 
vanized wire, but I give the preference to the one 
above described. 


Boss Spavin.—W ill any of the renders of the Rural inform 
me through its columns if they have ever made a permanent 
cure of a bone spavin on a horse, and if so, what they did it 
with?—8 , June, 1862. 


Bran Cultukk.—A llow me, friend Rural, to inquire from 
some of your experienced readers for the best method* of 
planting, tilling, and cure of white beans; how to gather them 
and to prepare them for market? Answers will greatly Oblige 
—A Yorau Farmer, Albany Co., N. 1802. 


Wnat An.Kn our House?—A few days ago we had a very 
valuable horse die, and not knowing what was the matter, 1 
thought I would ask aotne of the Rural's renders. She was 
well to all appearance, and we had driven her about a mile 
when she began to go slower and slower, until stie dropped 
down, and in a few hours was dead. She wo* seized with 
trembling, and could uot use her Idnd lego.—E. C. G , Water- 
rille. A", J 1862 

Canada Improved Corn.— I noticed in No. 15, present 
volume of tin* Rural, a statement of the amount of com per 
basket Of several varieties, in whicli it was asserted that the 
Canada improved surpassed the others by several pounds. 
XVhat variety ta it? We have the eight and twelve-rowed 
mixed, grown here very common and large yields arc often 
obtained. I have grown from seventy-live to eighty bushels 

{ ier acre. AVhethcr or not this is the Canada Improved I 
cave for some one who knows to answer, and oblige—A Sun- 
BORmikk, HuJJins Creek, V. IK., 1802. 


Turning the Horns of Cattle. —1 noticed in yottr issue of 
tho Rural of May Cist an Inquiry in regard to turning the 
horns of young cattle from their natural course by scraping. 
I think that it is just as easy a matter to turn them from their 
natural course us it is to bring them hack to their tiatural 
position when they have been diverted by accident or other- 
wise. If Mr. Know i .em wishes to turn the horns of ids cattle 
inward, lie must scrape (hem on (he inside , and if he wishes 
to turn them to any great extent, he must scrape or whittle 
them till the Wood nearly starts, and at the same time scrape 
the opposite side just enough to make it smooth and thrifty. 
A great many people have the idea that if you wish to turn 
tho horn inward, yen must scrape it on the outside, but it is 
wrong- If they will follow- my directions, 1 will warrant 
them the desired result, for I have practiced it with entiro 
success.—I. Hoag, Tomharuiock, N. T., 1862. 



Rural Kates anb Stems. 


The Season, Crop Prospects, &o.— The weather continues 
cool and dry in this immediate vicinity, though heavy ni j u 
storms occurred last week iu the southern part of this State 
and also rant and west The mean temperature of the week 
ending June 7 was 50.38, in this city The grass am) P „ ril 
crops are suffering somewhat for want of rain. Other crops 
are generally promising hereabouts and we ure hopeful or rt 
fair average of corn and grass. Reports from other sections 
nnd State* are mostly encouraging though the weather of q, e 
past throe or four weeks has been unfavorable for the planting 
and vegetation of spring crops in many localities, while the 
occurrence of late frosts has retarded or destroyed tender 
fruits add vegetables in some large district*. The fruit, crop 
of the country, however, ts more promising than for many 
years. Winter wheat is generally reported unusually prom¬ 
ising throughout the Loyal States, and more than an average 
yield is confidently anticipated. 


Cask and Treatment of Geese.—As no one has replied to 
the request of A. A., of Michigan, for the care aud treatment 
of geese, I will give the method my mother ban followed For 
many years with suucess. Geese should not be picked before 
the tir*t. of May, unless the weather he unusually favorable, 
when it will do no harm to pick them some two weeks earlier, 
after which a picking every sir weeks is sufficient until cold 
weather. There is a woman living in this vicinity who picks 
her geese once a month during the year,—rather sparingly in 
the winter, I’ll admit; but in tho summer they do present a 
beautiful (7) appearance, minus the feathers. Early goslings 
may bo picked twice during the summer; late ones but onoe. 
Pay no attention to the moon Geese should be well fed, aud 
kept in a warm place during winter. They cannot live on 
gravel, as I have heard it asserted.— Molly Bbant, Urbane, 
N. F., 1862. 


Thk Season in Tin; Wf.st — Chicago. June 7, 1862.—Since 
the date of my last note, under this head, a great deal of rain 
ha* fallen in all part* of the country — amounting, in some 
localities, to a flood. In many portions of this State, the 
storm was accompanied with hail, doing much damage to the 
small fruit in the north part, of the Shite, and injuring the 
peaches in the south. In some places property was destroyed. 
Corn planting ha* been delayed, and the cold weather ha* 
stopped it* growth A trip through nearly the- entire length 
of the State reveals a satisfactory state of the crops generally. 
Spring grain looks well; com, though not Inrge, is a good 
stand, and tho fruit crop very promising. Two hundred and 
fifty miles south of this point the wheat (fall) is looking finely. 
There is rust on it, but it. is tho red rust on tho leaf, and will 
not injure it, notwithstanding the farmers’ apprehensions, 
Tlie cord weather which just now predominates is favorable to 
the rapid ripening grata. I beard of the ravages of the army 
worm in Marion. Clinton, and Washington counties, though 
1 could find none in the Inralities I visited The timothy 
fields ravaged hy them last year, which have been left alone, 
are beariug fair to good crops tliis year without re-seeding. 
So far as I can judge from careful observation and jnquiry the 
condition aud promise of crops are quite as good as usual at 
thi» season.—o, v. B. 


lTow they Propose to Improve thk Brkrd or Horses in 
Canada — Is thus stated iu the Toaonto Globe, the leading 
newspaper of Canada West.— - A few gentlemen of this city 
have, with the view of introducing into Canada a better breed 
{if horses, started a prospectus for a Canadian Derby. They 
propose making it a national undertaking, and call upon all 
farmer* and breeders of cattle from Gaspe to Sandwich to 
lend them their aid in the enterprise. With the desire of 
rendering it popular, the race is to bo run yearly—alternately 
in Upper ami Lower Canada—and the selection of the courses 
entrusted to committees formed from residents in the respec¬ 
tive sections of the Province — a Lower Canadian committee 
for Lower Canada, and au tipper Canadian for Upper Canada. 
The sole object of the enterprise Is to draw into this 
country a better breed of cattle, and to make agriculturists 
pay more attention to this branch of their culling, than has 
hitherto been shown. The want of good saddle horses it 
particularly felt, and it lias been said that blood iu the horse 
tells even In front of the plow. More bone, more courage, 
more endurance, must be the result of the infusion of 
thorough bred blood.” 

— Though spoiling gentlemen may like the above propose 
ttnn, we doubt whether the great mas* of Canadian fanners 
nnd “breeders of cattle” will approve the inauguration of 
racing Some may conclude that the consequent injury to tho 
morals of the human will more tliau counterbalance Die 
improvement in Hie equine race. 


Michigan State Fair. — It. is announced that the next. 
Annual Fair of the Michigan State Ag. Society will bn held 
at Detroit, Sept. 23d to 26th inclusive—just, one week before 
the New York State Fair. Tho Society has an ahln and efficient 
board of officers, nnd many enterprising nnd progressive 
member*, and ought to make a better exhibition this year 
than ever before, notwithstanairig the war. Officers: ) 'iv.fi 
'lent —J. 11. Cttli’t'EN, Coldwater. Treasurer— Philo Parsons, 
Detroit. Secretary —B. F. Johnstone, Detroit, itembers of 
the Executive Committee —T T Lyon, Plymouth, Way no Co.; 
A. 8. Berry, Adrian, Lenawee Co.; A. 8. Welsh, Ypstlantl, 
Washtenaw Co.; Geo. M. Dewey, Flint, Genesee Co.; 8. S. 
Bailey, Grand Rapids, Kent Co.; E. 8. Moore, Three Rivers, 
St. Joseph Co.; U. J. Bnxter. Jonesville, Hillsdale Co.; Ira U. 
Butterfield, Utica, Macomb Co. 

-« ♦ -- 

Tub Culture OK the Sugar Beet is receiving considerable 
attention at the present time, particularly in the West, and 
hence the article given in preceding columns will prove timely 
and interesting to many of our readers. Considering the 
space occupied, the subject is very thoroughly discussed, tho 
paper imparting nuich practical information, aud just tlic 
kind needed by those entering upon the culture, 

— The Ohio State Board of Agriculture oilers a premium of 
?1,006 to the first person who shall have planted, within the 
State of Ohio, no less than five acres of sugar beets, and 
manufactured therefrom no less than 5,000 pounds of good, 
brown »ligar and a specimen of white sugar of not less than 
20 pound* in a single uncompressed block. 


The Plowing Match of the Livingston Co. Ag. Society, 
at Oonosco, last Saturday, is reported to have been largely 
attended and quite interesting and satisfactory to farmers. A 
friend who was present says lie never attended a match so 
w ell conducted in all respects, or Unit proved so satisfactory 
and beneficial to spectators. Most of tin 1 leading plows were 
used, and tho competition was quite spirited. Wo have not 
received the award of premiums. Grover's Attachment was 
tented against five different plows, and took the palm, as will 
lie seeu by reference to an advertisement in this paper. 

Drain-Tile Manufacture Ini-krasing.— We ure glad to 
learn that, the manufacture of draining tile is on the increase, 
nnd trust the supply will soon ho *uch n* to till tlic demand at 
reasonable prices. Tlic opening of new yards, aud the adop¬ 
tion of improved machinery, must tend to the de*ired reonlt. 
and greatly facilitate an important improvement. There are 
many localities where farmers might club together, procure a 
machine, and make their own tile—thus producing the article 
cheaply, and saving the heavy expense of transportation from 
a distance. 

Minor Rural Items. —An Early Harvest 1* announced at 
the West It is said there ure many wheat field* iu Southern 
Illinois which will be ready to eat uext week. A Chicago 
paper has been shown *ample» of a field in Jersey county that 
will lie harvested tliis week — and add* that till* year'* crop 
in that county will be the best that has been grown hi five 

years.- The Wheat Crop of Jndiuna was uever »o promising 

throughout the whole State, front all accounts, as it i* this 

season—says the Indianapolis Sentinel. - 77i« Wheal Crop of 

Georgia haa been almost entirely cut off in some sections. 
Speaking of report* from all part* of the State, tho Savannah 
Republican say*:—“ Jf half a crop should be made, the public 

expectation will be more than realised.”- Flos Culture i* 

attracting much attention in Maine, and it is said the fiber can 
be raised there pound for pound a* cheap as cotton at the 
South. Ohio ha* already 80.000 acre* devoted to flax, and its 
cultivation i* being largely increased in other States, owing to 

the war and scarcity of cotton.- A National Horse Fair t* 

in contemplation at Williamsport, Penn.- Wool and Bom 

ore great staples, but oue can bo sent to a distant market far 
more easily and cheaply than tho other. For example, the 
transportation ou a bushel of corn, worth ten cent*, from 
Central Illinois to New York, is 60 cents, and on ten cents 

worth of wool, the same distance, only half u cent.- Pork 

Making is a great business at the West. Last year nearly 
3,000,000 hogs wore slaughtered and packed in the Western 
State*-an execs* of 708,0185 over the year previous. Illinois, 
with her cheap com, takes the lead, aud Ohio ranks next. - 
The Number of Horses In the world is estimated at 27,000,060; 
and of this number tho United States have 6,000,000. The 
genera) estimate ha* been eight to ten horses 111 Europe for 

every hundred Inhabitants.- The World's Horse Fair ■ - to 

commence at Chicago, Sept. 2 and continue two week* 
promises to he a “ big tiling.” It is sold tlic premium* to be 

awarded amount to 526 , 000 .-J Good Cow is that owned by 

C. Barker, of Gowuuda, N. Y., if ghe weigh* only 007 16* ) 
and gives 44 quarts of milk per day, as stated by tho Reporter 
of that place. 
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friend. AVe know a person of great pretensions, 
broad acres and costly houses, which he embellishes 
with the newest and dearest plants. lie prides 
himself on having choice plants that others have not 
procured, and would not part with one to a friend 
for twice its value; for as soon as it is obtained by 
others, it loses in his eyes all its value. It is evi¬ 
dently preposterous for such a man to lay claim to 
taste or a true love of flowers—it is nothing but a 
snobbish attempt at ostentatious display—a vulgar 
Craving lor notoriety. We have seen far more true 
taste and refinement, exhibited in the cottage garden, 
where lint the commonest flowers were cultivated. 

In many parts of Europe there is a genuine love 
of flowers. At the first opening of the spring flow¬ 
ers, the children resort to the woods and ticlds in 
crowds, and come home loaded with their floral treas¬ 
ures; these are carried in the hand by the Indies and 
the children, while almost every man has a few fasten¬ 
ed to the button-holeofliiscoat. This practice iskept 
up during the whole Reason ot flowers, and the 
stranger is apt to think, on first arriving at some of 
the English or Continental towns and villages, that 
lie has happened on a gala day. These flowers are 
carried wherever the people go—to school, or to 
church —on errands ot business or pleasure. Our 
practice is to cut a few for the parlor bouquet, or 
for the dining table—especially when we can make 
a display before company. We also like a band 
bouquet for the party, or tor the concert, to throw 
at the feet of some favorite performer, hut, who 
gather flowers for their beauty and fragrance, take 
them to their rooms, carry them where they go, and 
feel at a loss without, them? l'Vw, very few. All 


turpentine and a very tine brush with a handle one 
foot long, (the smaller the brush the better.) dip 
the brush in the spirits of turpentine and touch it 
lightly about the edge of the leaf on which you 
observe the worm, aud ever so small a touch of the 
turpentine will in an instant set the worm in an 
uneasy posture; it soon lets go its hold, squirms 
and writhes, and in another moment is dead. An 
application of the turpentine to 1 lie top of Ibo leaf 
will have the desired effect. titill wo like to see 
them squirm, and therefore a more direct applica¬ 
tion. The time alotted for the above application 
will not exceed one hour for a row of \ or 5 rods. 

The turpentine, for the perfect destruction of the 
worm on half an acre of currant bushes, four or five 
times over, will not, if judiciously applied, exceed 
one gallon. You who have currants, try the above, 
and if the remedy is well applied, and is not 
effectual, send in your bill and I will pay for the 
turpentine; and if it proves effectual, I hope for the 
compliments of all thus benefited, by saying, “ I 
sincerely thank you.” Uncle Levi. 

Ridgeway, Orient,'; Co., N. Y., 1802. 

The insect that destroys the currants is not the 
army worn, but, if the turpentine will destroy the 
pest, and with so tittle labor, the name is not of 
much consequence. 


children? Dispensing bread and clothes is not the 
only way to dispense happiness —it is not all ot 
charity. Young hearts crave the beautiful works of 
nature—for this thousands are starving, and he who 
gratifies this craving feeds the soul. 


gupfnes anti SUmm 


SEASONABLE NOTES 


For several weeks past we have had but one 
good shower in this section, and the ground is 
exceedingly dry. The small plants suffer, and 
everybody is waiting for an opportunity to trans¬ 
plant from the cold frames and hot-beds. Small 
geP ds that lie near the surface cannot germinate, 
and many will bo destroyed, causing, we fear, great 
disappointment Resort is had to watering, but this 
is no relief unless performed thoroughly and almost 
constantly. Straw berry beds are drying up in some 
places, we observe, and unless we have relief very 
goon, the erop will be small anti the fruit inferior. 
TVe notice some growers drawing water from the 
river for the purpose of watering their beds. 

In some of the local papers we find fears ex¬ 
pressed that the dry weather will injure the fruit, 
but of this we have no fears, ft is much better for 
fruit, than the cold rains that we often have in the 
spring, and we see thefniit is setting well. Indeed, 
we anticipate an abundant, crop. The peach leaves 
are showing a little curl, lmt much less than usual. 

The Flowering Shrubs and Trees are now in their 
highest perfection, and no better time could be 
selected to examine their habits, beauty, ,te., with 
reference to future purchases. The Luburnum or 
Golden Chain, we never saw liner anywhere. This 
tree in former years was rather tender here, and did 
not seem to flourish except in rather sheltered posi¬ 
tions, but, for the few years past it has grown well 
and flowered freely, and there are very few more 
desirable small trees than the old and favorite 
Gohlen Chain. 

The Thorns are coming into flower, and they too 
are among the finest of our small trees, suitable for 
lawns of small extent. The Double While and 
Double Red and the Single Scarlet are the beat. 
The While Fringe is another pretty, small tree; and 
these small trees are the most useful class we have, 
for where one can find room on the lawn for an elm 
or a maple, a hundred are compelled to plant small 
trees, or do as is sometimes done, plant, a large 
forest tree or two, that look entirely out of place, 
like a lion in a cage, to the exclusion of a dozen 
really pretty and appropriate specimens. 

The Spir.eah are now in flower, and some notes 
of those, with illustrations, we must reserve for 
another number. 

The Double Flowering Fruit Trees furnish 
a small collection of the most beautiful spring flow¬ 
ering trees. The old Double Peach and Almond arc 
well known, and so is that, little geiu of a plant the 
Dwarf Flowering Almond. The Double Flowering 
cherry has an immense number of double pure 
white flowers, which cover the trees in May. The 
Double Flowering Sloe has clusters of very double 
white flowers, aud is a perfect picture of beauty 
when in flower. 


horticultural 


kuowu was brought. to Cleveland from Germany, About 
twenty-four or five years since, Rev. S. C. Aiken, of Cleveland, 
obtained a vine without name from a company of German 
emigrants, till* he planted, aud when it came into hearing 
the fruit ripened some ten day* or more before the Isabella, 
Banning attention to lie drawn to it by Home few amateurs; 
but as the vine stood in a sheltered position in a city yard, 
and was well fed and cultivated, its superiority to the Isabella 
was considered rather the result of situation than a distinct 
Years afterwards the writer had his attention drawn 


variety 

to it, and while he was unable tn say what It was, ho felt sure 
St was not Isabella. With title impression, be watched it in 
many places, for cuttings of it have been distributed and 
[frown in rurious soils; the result is, that in no locality lias he 
ever witnessed any mildew upon it, and invariably it has 
ripened its fruit a week or ten days sooner Ilian Isabella, 
wherever grown side hy side with it. Vine —Hardy, strong 
grower, productive, wood dillieuJt to detect from Isabella 
Hunch*# —Large, shouldered; very compact; berries large, 
round, or nearly so; bright, glossy black, with little or no 
bloom. Flesh— Tender; pulp about the same as Isabella, 
juicy, sweet, and rich, with a pleasant aroma. 

" Mottled Grape — A seedling grown hy < 'has. Carpenter, 
Ksq., of Kelley’s Island, that promises qualities that, for 
extensive growing, will render it. more desirable thnn the 
Delaware Wood —Reddish brown; joint* two and a half to 
four Inches, leaf Itve-lobed, downy underneath. Hunches — 
Close, compact Herne# —Round; medium size; purplish 
red, with spots that, when held to the light, give a mottled 
appearance; hence its name. Flesh —Teqduit; pulp small; 
juice sweet, rich, abundant, with a sprightly character that, 
keeps good even long after ripe. Sinn — Rather thick, or, 
perhaps, as much so as Catawba. Ripens with the Delaware, 
but will bang a long time without, shriveling nr dropping. 
As a table grape, it will please those who like a well ripened 
Catawba; aud as a wine grape, it gives promise of superior 
excellence. 

“ Mary .—This is another seedling, grown by Chas. Carpon 
ter, Esq., that promises to become a superior table grape, 
ripening about the same time as Isabella. The vine is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and n strong grower; wood of a pale red; Joints 
four to six inches; leaf medium size, dark green, tlve-tobed, 
rough underneath. Hunches —Large, long; sometimes, not 
always, shouldered; neither very compact, nor yet loose. 
Ferries —Medium size, round, greenish white, with a fine 
white bloom; translucent, long pedicels. Flesh —Tender; 
pulp very slight.; juice abundant, rich, sugary sweet, with a 
brisk, pleasant, flavor, that, oaten in comparison, make it supo 
rior to most varieties at its period of maturity. Ah a choice 
table grape, of its color, this variety promises more than any 
one we have before met of its age; the past, season having 
been its second year of hearing, and the vino so far having 
had little or no cultivation. Experience heretofore lias 
shown that the grape docs not exhibit its best qualities under 
four or five or moro years of fruiting, and that too witli good 
culture.” 


BYE AND INDIAN BREAD, ETC, 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — I observed a com¬ 
munication in the Rural about Flower Gardens, it 
was in a March number, a little to early for out-door 
exorcist'. The season of flowers is now, however, 
at hand; and hew lovely the associations it brings 
with it. Ret ns all be thankful to a bountiful Provi¬ 
dence tor the spring, and enjoy its blessings while 
we may. I beg, however, to differ a little from your 
correspondent f don’t know what flower culture 
has to do with refining the taste of children. All 
the refinement, and pleasure, and instruction they 
receive from the culture ot flowers, is but, a. puff of 
air. Wo ought to instill into their young minds 
higher and nobler ideas. We cultivate a tew 
flowers — about forty varieties—not nearly enough, 
but enough, however, to afford great pleasure. I 
have a great, taste for shrubbery ami evergreens. 

11 0, give nm a cot In the valley I love 

A tent m the green-wood, a home iu the grove,” 

Yet we love to see flowers open their bosotpS, to 
drink in the warm dews of heaven, that their 
beauties and their fragrance maybe increased ami 
diffused around, but how much more are we 
delighted to behold an immortal mind in the morn¬ 
ing of its being, expanding itself to the vivifying 
beams of the sun of righteousness, that its living 
energies may lie drawn forth, and itself be formed 
for usefulness. 1 don’t imagine fulfilling our mis¬ 
sion on earth, and exalting human nature, consists 
in the giving of seeds and plants, for 1 think it only 
a compliment — not a substantial one, however, if 


Messrs. Editors:-P lease accept the following 
recipes for the Rural: 

Rye and Indian Bread.— Six quarts of meal 
will make two good-sized loaves of bread. One-lialf 
Indian and, one-half rye, or two-thirds Indian and 
one-third rye. are good proportions. Sprinkle a 
little salt upon the Indian, and wet, it thoroughly 
with boiling water; stir it well while scalding. Be 
sure and have hot wafer enough, for Indian meal 
absorbs a great deal of water. When lukewarm, 
pouf in the rye, and add one tearupful of lively 
yeast; add water enough to make the mass a stiff 
dough, but not as hard or tough as Hour. In winter 
it, may be placed In a warm place, but not near the 
fire in summer. When it begins to crack on the 
top, which will be In an hour or two, it should be 
put into a very hot oven and baked threu or four 
hours. It is all the better for remaining in the oven 
over night. 

To Color Gloves Purple.— Boil four ounces 
of logwood and two ouuces of rook alum in three 
pints of soft water till one-half is evaporated; strain 
and let, cool. Sew up the tops; go over the outsides 
with a brush or sponge twice; then ruli off the loose 
dye. Beat up the white of an egg, and rub it over 
the leather with a sponge. Vinegar will remove 
the stain from the hands. 

To Clean French Kid Gloves.— Put the gloves 
on the hands, and wash, as if washing the bands, in 
some spirits of turpentine until quite clean; then 
hang them up in a warm place, or where there is a 
current of air, and all smell of the turpentine will 
be removed. Lucy Baker. 

Ohio, Jun*, 1862. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


philosophy of their business. One of the most 
intelligent of these dealers is Mr. II. P. Stanley. 
“Where do you get, these gooseberries,'’ I asked as 
I dipped my hands into a box of half grown 
Houghton’s, at his door. “Those are from one 
Norman .1. Coi.man, of St. Bonis,” he replied. 
“ Indeed! Aud pray what do you get for them here, 
to-day?” “ We are selling them at, fourteen shil¬ 
lings, to-day." I learned from Mr. Stanley that 
about three dollars per bushel is the maximum 
price, and one dollar the minimum. But he says 
they have hitherto mainly sold at $150 and $1.76 
per bushel. One item is worthy the attention of 
shippers, to wit, that it is much better to ship them 
in gunnies than in boxes or barrels. They heat 
when shipped in close packages, and are more apt 
to discolor. The profit of gooseberry culture for 
this market bus been before urged — especially in 
the more southern localities, where they can be got 
in advance of our Northern currants and contem¬ 
porary with the early and high priced strawberries. 
They are mainly used here in the green slate. 


YEAST OAKES-A GOOD PUDDING, 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—S eeing an inquiry 
for a recipe to make yeast cakes, 1 send the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Boil a handful of hops in a quart of water; strain 
off aud stir iu half a pint of flour while scalding 
hot; add two tablespoons of sugar and one teaspoon 
of ginger, and when milk warm add a. halt or two- 
thirds of a teacup oflively yeast, and set in a warm 
place (but not, too warm,) to rise; when light stir 
up thick enough to knead with Indian meal; roll up 
with your hands tn the form of a rolling-pin, and 
slice oil’ half an inch thick. Dry them in the sun 
and air. If iu the summer, care should be taken 
not to heat them too hot, if dried by lire, as it spoils 
the life of them; turn them frequently. 

Hard Times Pudding.— Take half a pint of 
molasses, half a pint of water, two teaspoons of 
saleratus, one tablespoon of salt; thicken with flour 
to a tolerably thick batter, l’ut, in a bag and boil, 
(better still in a dish and steam); boil steadily from 
two to three hours. It will be good without sauce 
of any kind; but a little butter or cream, or butler 
and sugar, made into a sauce with flour and boiling 
water, spiffed with a little nutmeg, will be found a 
great addition. Try it. If it isn’t good the first 
time, try it again; but bo very careful not to lift the 
lid or let the wafer stop boiling.— Ellen, South 
Boston, Mich., 1862. 


BOXES for strawberries. 

I have been shown different samples of strawberry 
boxes, and there is one point upon which there is a 
remarkable unanimity mnoug dealers. It is, that it 
is not good policy to make quart, boxes too small. 
That is, they should not, hold less than a quart (as 
some do,) but should actually hold more, in order 
that, when set on each other in cases, as usually 
carried, the top boxes may not in any case rest on 
the berries in the lower ones. 

Another tiling - some dealers make two single 
quart boxes connected together so that they cannot 
be separated. It is a bad practice. No larger pack¬ 
age than a quart should tie put up, unless they are 
sent in drawers, which for long distances is not the 
best mode. Especially for the early market, quart 
packages are the best form. Wc are now getting 
tills fruit from South Illinois; and lo-day (the 30th 
May,) 1 saw Hovcy’s Seedlings in market, from 
near Cincinnati. They were retailing at twenty 
cents per quark 

BLACK RA8PBERRIE8. 

I learn from different, dealers that those men who 
pay especial attention to the culture of the Ameri¬ 
can Black-Cap Raspberry, for market purposes, are 
succeeding beyond their expectation—are “making 
a good tiling of it.” One dealer said, that next to 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry (he would place noth¬ 
ing before that) it was the best fruit to handle, and 
grow for market, that he knew of. It produces 
bountifully, hoars hand lip g and carrying well, and 
sells at good prices. It is not a perishable fruit, and 
involves less risk than almost any other fruit. The 
market is rarely over-stocked with it; when it is, it 
pays to- dry it. This fruit (dried) has retailed at 
thirty cents per pound here the past winter. 


journal unit all the back numbers mice last. May, at which 
time they (topped. I cannot., in a volume, tell all the cruelty 
and devastation that has been enacted here since the war 
commenced, but our own family has been spared more than 
any other 1 know of, which I attribute, iu some measure, to 
our vocation, being horticulture. I will defer, till another 
season, a description Of the fruiting ot some t welve of Rogers’ 
hybrid grapes, which fruited with me last year iu the open 
ground They so far promise to he far better than any hardy 
grapes yet fruited here. A very poor apple crop here last 
year; not one-quarter of a peach crop; some pears; small 
fruit, as usual, more abundant. Our friend Bondsmans, of 
Georgia, wrote me some time since that he was so pleased 
with the Taylor grape, in bearing with him, as to be induced 
to plant one acre of it this spring. It grows well hero, hut 
we have not. fruited it yet. The pust winter has been peculiar 
here; cool enough to keep the buds back, and warm enough 
not to kill the lig tree* unprotected lmt very little, scarcely 
injuring the most tender rose* in the least Thermometer 
onec got to six degree* above zero, but soon moderated. The 
first winter month it was often cloudy, but one alight storm 
full ail the month, and the midwinter mouths only had one 
and a half days that were clear, and the last winter month 
was cloudy, and the strongest wind ever felt, to my memory. 
The prospect for fruit hero is better now than it has been, I 
think, for some ten years past.” 


am afraid it will b« along time returning, ami when 
it does return we will be sorry to receive it. 
Flowers delight the eye and vanish away. They 
should teach us a very importuut lesson by their 
transient nature. 

I have been a reader of the Rural, for many 
years; I value it much; and if the kind editor thinks 
tit to give this a place, well and good. 

Grimsby, C. W., 1862. A. B. 

Remarks. —The above is rather a strange epistle, 
but as it is from an old reader of the Rural we 
give it a place. Loving flowers and attending to 
their culture is not the whole duty of man; it is one 
of those pleasures which, like many others, have been 
offered us by a kind Providence to cheer the mind 
and improve the heart. From them, children, largo 
and small, may learn the most useful lessons, for lie 
who spoke as never man spoke, has called our atten¬ 
tion in the lilies of the field—their great beauty— 
the workmanship of an Almighty hand —ami that 
the most magnificent of earthly potentates was not 
arrayed like one of these. If then He cares for the 
(lowers, and arrays them in unsurpassed beauty, will 
He not care for us, and provide for us all that we 
need? Where can we learn a more important les¬ 
son? What, the farmers' wives, who work usually 
far too hard, need, is not exactly exercise, or even 
exercise in the open air, but some pursuit in which 
the heart can delight,—something that will bring 
back the bright thoughts of childhood the lilacs 
and snowballs, and the buttercups of our early 
days, and their blessed associations, — something 
to remove the wrinkles which cares have wrought, 
and make the heart young again. 

It is our duty, and a very pleasant duty to every 
noble, generous heart, to make all arouud us happy 
as far us we have opportunity. This may be done 
sometimes iu feeding the hungry and in clothing the 
naked, but far oftener in little acta of kindness, Unit 
cost comparatively nothing to the giver, yet yield to 
both him who gives and him who receives, u harvest 
of happy fruits. Let our correspondent take a buskol 
ot bread or of cakes and pass along any of the 
streets of our cities, or large villages, and she will 
pass unnoticed — uo eager eyes will be cast towards 
her treasures. But, return with the staff of life, 
aud gather a lino bouquet of flowers, pass along 
leisurely, and with a pleasant, cheerlul countenance 
— put on no cold, forbidding air, that would freeze 
the heart of a child at the first sight- and you will 
not pass the length of a block before there will be 
from two to twenty pairs of little bright cyos 
eagerly gazing upon the flowers. By and hy, from 
one, a little bolder than the rest, you will bear a 
little trembling voice “Please m’arn, w ill you give 
me a flower ?"—and if your heart is in the right place, 
and you give encouragement, in a few minutes you 
will have disposed of all your flowers and made a 
score of young hearts, and one older one, exceed¬ 
ingly happy. Does not this show the want of the 


ROSE Leaf Picture Frame.— A writer in The 
Home and Garden thus describes how to make a 
pretty, ornamental style ol'picture frames:—“The 
leaves of the umliitlora, or climbing rose, are best 
suited for this purpose, as they have a greater rich¬ 
ness and variety of color than most of the rose 
family. At the time when there is the greatest 
variety of colored leaves, strip them from the bush, 
and put them to press in any old book you do not 
wish to use; change them as often as every other 
day, until sufficiently dried; then take any picture 
you wish - an engraving is generally used—fasten it 
on to a paste-board, and leave a margin of the width 
you wish for your frame, outside the engraving. 
Sew the leaves on to the paste-board frame, either 
iu knots or groups, or simply overlapping each 
other, and varnish with furniture varnish. When 
dry, suspend with cord and tassels, and you have a 
very pretty picture frame.” Other leaves of varie¬ 
gated colors, as maples, etc., or several sorts show¬ 
ing different shades of green, may he used in the 
same manner .—American Agriculturist. 


Fruit Prosfkots in* Massachusetts—American I'u.zo- 
logioal Society. —President Wilder writes us that “ thepros- 
peet for fruit was never before so propitious. In all the depart¬ 
ments the tree* and vines are luxuriant, prolific, and healthy.” 
The President and our friends generally in Boston are determin¬ 
ed to make the next session of the. American Pomologjcal Soci¬ 
ety in Boston, at. least, one ot’tbe must pleasant and profitable 
ever held by the Society, and in this they will no doubt suc¬ 
ceed, notwithstanding the sluvu-lioldiug rebellion may preveut 
the attendance of a few from the border and Southern States. 
We have never, however, heard of but one intelligent horti 
eulturist who sympathized with secession, aud he was evidently 
a “cracked” specimen. 


TO SAVE THE OUBKANTS 


DOUBLE WHITE FLOWERING PEACH. 

The Double Crimson Peach, the Double White 
Flowering Peach, and the Carnation Flowered 
Peach, are more recent additions to this interesting 
class. The Crimson is of a most brilliant color, 
almost scarlet; the White, ot which we give an 
engraving, is of the purest white; and the Carna¬ 
tion, which we have not seen, is represented in the 
■English journals as beautifully striped. 

The Flowering Fruit Trees require severe pruning 
lo bring thorn to a neat form suitable to the lawn, 
bbless this is done, as- oou as the flowers are over 
they look very unsightly. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — I have found a 
sovereign remedy for the alarming post, the “ army 
worm,” and to benefit the world and you, desire you 
to lay it before your numerous readers who wish to 
bo benefited, us I wish to benefit them. How exten¬ 
sive the “army worm” is in its ravages, I know 
not, but from their depredations on currants aud 
gooseberry bushes in this section, last year, their 
early appearance this spring is to me and others 
alarming. Many currant bushes were so despoiled 
of their verdure last year, that they show no 
symptoms of vegetatiog this spring. 

Certainly, the country would sustain a very great 
Iosh should the currant crop tail through tile depre¬ 
dation of the “ army worm,” 0 r any other cause; 
and wo are by no means certain that if the cur¬ 
rant tails they would be under any bound obliga¬ 
tion to let alone our other valuables, of a vegetable 
nature. 

Whoever desire to save their currants from the 
“army worm,” by adopting my instructions, will 
find the bushes free of the worm, as far as the fol¬ 
lowing remedy is applied, and as tiist as au applica¬ 
tion is made — aud until a new recruit is brought 
iuto existence, which will be detected hy observa¬ 
tion, and it found, another application is necessary. 

In the first place, trim out the surplus shoots and 
sprouts of your currants, say six inches from the 
ground, and thin out the old bearing wood. As you 
find the worm making its appearance, (whieffi will 
he oil the lower leaves,) take a cup of spirits of 


Prize Essays by tiih American Institute — Wo loam 
that the American institute is about to oiler valuable prize# 
for the best essays ou the cultivation of various kinds of fruit, 
such as the pear, grape, strawberry, Stc. It will also offer a 
valuable prize for the best seedling pear, apple, grape, &c., 
not yet disseminated. Iu regard to tlic last, we hope the prize 
list will be so worded as to exclude all inferior seedlings, 
without regard to competition.— Horticulturist. 


Steamed Indian Bread.— Noticing an inquiry 
in the Rural for a recipe for baked Indian bread, 
I send cue for steamed Indian bread, which we con¬ 
sider superior to the baked. Two quarts ol' butter¬ 
milk; one cupful molasses; one (ablespoouful sulc- 
ralus. Mix as thick as can be stirred with equal 
parts of meal and wheat canaille. Steam three 
hours. This will make two loaves in a two quart 
basin. 

For Pickling Ripe Cucumbers. — Take ripe 
cucumbers, pare, seed anil out in slips, and let them 
remain in vinegar twenty-four hours. Make a sirup 
of three pounds sugar to two quarts of fresh viuegar 
for every ten pounds of fruit. Boil in sirup till 
soft, and add spices to taste. After taking out the 
fruit, boil the sirup twenty minutes, pour over your 
fruit, and keep as other pickles or preserves.— Anna 
Hunoeuford, Oakdale, Mich., 1862, 


To Officers of Horticultural Societies. — We we 
anxious to obtain a list of the officers of all the Horticultural 
Societies in the country — at least of the President and Secre¬ 
tary, The object is to obtain a complete list so that the 
officer® of the American Fomological Society may correspond 
with them, and supply t-ho documents published by the 
Society. 

Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York. — The 
Hummer meeting of this Society will be held at the Court 
House, in this city, ou Wednesday, the 20th day of June. 
We anticipate a large attendance of members and visitors, a 
line display ol' fruits, and a good time generally. A visit to 
Rochester at that time will not be labor or money wasted. 


LOVE OF. FLO WEBS 


We have often doubted whether there is much 
real love of flowers in this country. We have our 
fine gardens and green houses and lawns and shrub¬ 
bery, but after all, the desire seems to be to make a 
diHpluy ? to have as line an establishment as our 
neighliors, and to show to the wondering world that 
we are persona of taste and refinement—great admir¬ 
ers ot nature and her Lean lies. For the accom¬ 
plishment of this our darling purpose—ostentatious 
display—our lawns and gardens must all bn exposed 
to the public street, and if on two or three roads, all 
the bettor. There is no spot for retirement, no 
beautiful corner where the owner can shut himself 
out from the world, and there, with his own pleasant 
thoughts, inspired by the scenes around, enjoy a 
season oi quiet, or ot social intercourse with a chosen 


Marion County (Indiana) Horticultural Society.— 
Thu officers ot this Society for the year 1862 are a* follows 
President— Dr. Cko, W. Me arm. Vice Presidents— L>. V 
Culley, J. 8. Dunlop, J, T. Francis. Secretary — W. H. 
Loomis. Treasurer —8. V. Morris. 


Lemon Pie.— I wish some one of the numerous 
readers of the Rural would inform me through its 
columns the best method of making lemon pies, and 
very much oblige —Jessie, Cheektowaga , N. Y, 
1862. 


Tub Old Stcyvksant Pkar Trek, standing on the corner 
of East Thirteenth street and Third avenue, in New York,— 
said to bo 'over 200 years old,—was last week Indeu witli blos¬ 
soms. The relic of the Knickerbockers, though presenting 
many signs of decay, bids fair to stand yet many years. 





her place wherever the gentleness of Christian vir¬ 
tues ought to be united with the strong arm of 
power. It is only in the enlargement of human 
freedom that we may determine the extent, and 
adaptation of human ability. 

Woman's mental organization possesses the same 
diversity of characteristics, and why should she, 
any more than inun, be content with affection and 
respect, be they ever so lavishly bestowed? Every 
natural desire is satisfied only in its own peculiar 
gratification, and no one is evil In itself when rightly 
cultivated. The vanity of seeking a low grade of 
admiration should be developed into aspirations for 
deserving honorable reputation. 

Josephine, with all her wealth oi feminine vir¬ 
tues, did not willingly descend from her high posi¬ 
tion; and need we a better example than is afforded 
in our own time by England’s queen, that woman 


us for the weary hours of toil wo have experienced. 
Many are the enigmas to be solved in this life. The 
Christian many times has sorrow, poverty, and, as 
it might seem, all that would cause him the keenest, 
anguish, while to the man of the world he has all 
the happiness which this world can afford; but. 
think you Ike Christian would exchange the peace 
which reigns within his bosom tor all the pleasures 
of the world? Ah no! he feels to kiss the hand 
which lias allowed these sorrows to come upon him, 
for lie feels that they have accomplished their mis¬ 
sion in his wayward heart, and have taught, him to 
see life as it is. The further we advance in wisdom, 
the more will we realize our utter nothingness, until 
we shall sec how little a finite mind can contain in 
comparison with that of the Almighty. It is well 
we cannot know all, for if we could, the power and 
wisdom would not be felt In our hearts as they now 
are. As it is, we must ever look with awe and 
reverence upon the high and holy attributes of the 
Ruler of the Universe. Nellie. 

St. Charles, Kane Co., Ill., 1862. 


TWritten for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker] 

YES, BUT A COUNTRY LIFE FOR ME 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


[Written lor Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
I CANNOT SING. 


BY W. II. MORR1SOK 


RY ANNIE M. BEACH 


Akak removed from bustling life, 
Remote from cities gay. 

The valley spreads its carpet green 
For Nature out to play; 

And waving in the singing winds 
That carol o'er the plain 
The tall tree bends its graceful form 
To list the song again 

In brilliancy the orb of day 
Smiles from the eastern sky, 

And sweetly breathes its gentle breath 
From heaven's arch-way high; 

The wild flower blushes fairest there, 
IJntrammeled in its pride, 

While Nature wreaths a garland rich 
To deck its noon-day bride. 

The streamlet O'er its pebbled bed 
Flows rippling from its source, 

And Javes the moggy rocks that stand 
To sentinel its course; 

Tlie warbling songsters of the wood 
Their softest wild notes blend 
In mingling cadence With the winds 
That up to heaven ascend. 

As evening follows day’s decline 
The twilight shadows seem 
To cluster phantomly arouud, 

Beneath the starlight gleam, 

Until the rising moon dispels, 

With silvery mys of light, 

The ideal pictures painted by 
The pencil of the night 

A country life, ’mid leafy woods, 

’Mid flowers, and streams, and love, 
’Mid wild delights, ’mid blessings pure, 
Beneath, around, above— 

A calni that's fascination's self, 

It woos the mind with truth. 

The birthright valued there alike 
Is found for age and youth. 


O, urge me not to sing to-day, 

The lyre’s sweet chords are all unstrung, 

Thougli summer uow her rosy robe 
Around my path has flung. 

I strive to wake the glad, free notes 
I warbled in the hy-gone days; 

An unBern spirit on my heart 
A wand of silence lays. 

I know the spell must break ere long, 

But, ah, what will its breaking bring? 

Father of All, upon Thy care 
My destiny I fling. 

O, teach my heart the seraph's song. 

And tune anew the trembling lyre, 

Till Thou shnlt call me hence away 
To join the angel choir 
Cambria, N. Y.. 1802. 


It is the early evening, 

And as I walk beneath the moon; 

My trembling voice is singing 
The sweet words of an old hymn-tune; 
But suddenly my eyes grow dim, 

And sobs choke down my half-sung hymn. 


The south wind from the orchard 
Is heavy fraught with sweet perfumes, 
And trees and ground are covered 
With dainty, blushing apple-blooms; 

It turns me sick; and kneeling low, 

My tears baptize those flowers of snow. 


O, Gon, ’tin hut a twelve-month 
Since he—my lover, friend, my all- 
Went bravely forth to battle— 
Responsive to his country's call; 
And, ob. tvvas such a night as this 
My Ups received his parting kiss. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

SIXTY-FIVE, 


“ It was that Mary Which anointed the Lord with ointment, 
and wiped his feet with her hair.' 1 

Mary! sweet name! dainty ami beautiful! There 
are not many households on this fair, green earth, 
but cling with unwonted tenderness around a Mary’s 
memory, living or dead. Touching, and sweet, and 
tenderly beautiful is the simple act recorded in our 
Savior’s history of Mary of Bethany; touching 11 is 
tribute to her devotodnote: “ Wheresoever this Gos- 
| pel shall bo preached in the whole world, there shall 
afeo that this woman hath done he told for a memo¬ 
rial ofher.” What a fountain of passionate earnest¬ 
ness It reveals in her woman heart! it could not 
satisfy the restless, yearning spirit, to pour the oint¬ 
ment, precious though it was. over the Savior’s holy 
person; but the rich hair must tie unbound, and 
kneeling there before the indignant and mercenary 
throng, sho must tain wipe his sacred feet. Beauti¬ 
ful are*the Savior’s words of commendation, as he 
turns to the murmuring hearts before him. from the 
kneeling Mary, “ She hath done 'what she could.'" 
Precious, indeed, must they have been to her who 
had performed this act oflovo and devotion. 

Oh, if the world would but look with half of the 
Savior’s love and tenderness on the erring Marys, 
how many a heart would grow strong and true agai 
Many feet, treading wearily the paths of sin, won . ’ 
eagerly seek for the way of life. Many a brow that 
bears the impress of sin, would be shadowed once 
more by the wing of the angel of purity. But the 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE LAST LOOK. 


“ Thy Father is growing old very fast.’’ So writes 
one about the gray-haired sire who has long pre¬ 
sided over the old homestead. Toil, and care, and 
pain have done their work, and the strong man 
hows beneath the growing pressure of years. Faith¬ 
fully has bo toiled, early and late, in sunshine and 
in storm, to sow and reap on the old ancestral farm; 
but nature refuses longer to obey the iron will that 
would not yield “his row” to the stronger arm and 
fresh ambition of youthful manhood. It is time for 
thy rest, now, honored sire! The burden and beat 
of tin* day may well be given up to the sturdy son 
who will inherit thy broad acres. And henceforth 
may the Good Shepherd gently lead thee in green 
pastures, and by the side of still waters. Bo shall 
peace overshadow thee with her brooding wings of 
quiet, while war’s tumult and strife are only heard 
from afar, as the daily or weeklies bring its doings 
to thy rural home in softened tones and colors. 
Very gentle and pleasant is the picture which fancy 
paints of thy rest in “the old arm chair,” with thy 
glasses and the Holy Book upon thy knee, from 
Which thou Invest to draw waters from the well of 
life — and of thy goings out and comings in with 
pleasant words, as in the olden time. 

Nor is he alone, for well we know who tills that 
other easy chair. She who gave to ns the holy 


A few days since, I attended the funeral of an 
aged man. His four sous, now in the prime of 
manhood, were present to pay the last tribute of 
respect to their departed father. As they ap¬ 
proached at the close of the services, and bent over 
his remains, I could not repress the tears that came 
unbidden to my eyes at the thought, which at that 
moment came home to my mind with all the power 
of reality, “they are taking the last look of their 
father.' And then the question occurred to me: 
What is il that most engages their thoughts and 
feelings as they stand there, gazing for the last time 
upon those features so familiar to them from their 
earliest childhood? In a moment they will turn 
away, never to behold the face of their father again. 
What are the thoughts awakened in their minds as 
they stand there silent and sad? A re they thinking 
of the wise counsels and good instructions they 
have so often received from those lips, now closed 


Beneath the apple blossoms, 

Whoao fragrance filled the evening air, 
By his dear arms encircled. 

W c held our lant, aad trusting there; 
With trembling hand those blossoms fair 
1 plucked, and wove them in his hair. 


With smiles and tears alternate, 

1 picked the dainty buds so fair, 

And twined them in Ills dark locks, 
His looks of graceful, waving hair; 
’Twas thus my warrior-love I crowned, 
And sent him to the battle-ground. 


In a low grave and nameless, 

Beneath the sunny southern skies, 
Wrapped in ids cloak all blond stained, 
My gallant soldier-darling lies; 

I know he's joined the ranks Above, 
And safely rests in Jicsrs’ love 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
MORAL AND MENTAL CULTURE 


I know some day, my warfare o’er, 
I’ll meet him on that shining shore; 
And now, with eyes no longer dim, 

I walk and sing my sweet old hymn. 


“Errors, like straws upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive below." 

How much is container] in those two lines! If 
we but bear them 


mind while striving for an 
education, they will greatly aid us; for while we 
search the mines of knowledge, we must look for 
that which will give us strength of mind as well as 
adorn our outward appearance, inasmuch as all the 
embellishments of art will be of no avail if we for¬ 
get the object of this culture. The showy accom¬ 
plishments which require no mental exertion on 
our part, are very pernicious in their effects upon 
our intellects; lor we Boon lose what strength and 
vigor of mind we have ever possessed, and we shall 
come far short of attaining the true object of an 
education, Besides, we have no right to allow 
those faculties of mind with which we have been 
endowed, to lie dormant; for we would not have 
been made possessors of a mind with which to study 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN, 


When men advise women to be content to exor¬ 
cise their influence at home, I know they have a 
reason for it, and a selfish one, too. But when 
women reply that they are. content, and disavow 
any rebellious longings for a wider range of liberty, 
I want to have a chance to cross-question them, to 
see whether they really mean what they say, or only 
say it for the policy of making the best of matters 
as they are. 

Now, 1 think “ Nellie ” says some strange things 
about “The Influence of Woman,” in the Rural of 
May 17th. Her “winning way” softens down my 
adverse propensities into the momentary reflection 
that it is very wonderful women can have such 
different opinions; and the wonder leads mo back 
to my old challenge ground, with the inquisitive 
impulse to ask Nellie from what law of reason or 
analogy does she conclude that woman would not 
be able to preserve her most refined graces in any 
circumstances into which her natural aspirations 
lead her? And if sho could once get a pass to go so 
far outside the domestic lines as to approach the 
atmosphere of llie political world, what latent evil 
lies hid away down beneath her external virtues 
that would suddenly transform her attractions into 
bideousness, so that her appearance would make 
the “political arena present a far more deplorable 
picture than it now does”? In my unsophisticated 
mind, just the opposite result is most probable. 11 
is my opinion that the absence of woman’s influ¬ 
ence is the very reason that political circles are 
corrupt to the extent they are. Men know that 
women are more conscientious than themselves, and 
I imagine they would sometimes blush for their 
reputation, were all the political transactions acces¬ 
sible to free investigation which are now kept 
behind the scenes. 

If it is an immutable law that all purity evapo¬ 
rates in the light of fame, better have the sex which 
is most feebly endowed with that desirable qualify, 
kept ill the home-shadows, 


MARRIAGE OF DAUGHTERS. 

Henry Taylor, in his “ Notes from Life,” com¬ 
prises not a little sound as well as practical 
philosophy upon the incidents leading to marriage 
and the relations of mothers thereto. We give it 
for the. benefit of both mothers and daughters: 

“ It an unreasonable opposition to a daughters 
choice he not to prevail, f think that, on the other 
hand, the parents, if (heir views of marriage bo pure 
from worldliness. 


are justified in using a good deal 
of management—not more than thoy very often do 
use, but more than they are wont to avow or than 
society is wont to countenance—with a view to put¬ 
ting their daughters in the way of such marriages as 
they can approve. It, is the way ot the world to 
give such management an ill name, probably be¬ 
cause it is most used by those who abuse it to 
worldly purposes; and I have heard a mother pique 
herself on never having taken a single step to get 
her daughters married, which appeared to me to 
have been a dereliction of one of the most essential 
duties ot a parent. If the mother be wholly passive, 
either the daughters must take steps and use man¬ 
agement for themselves—which is not desirable—or 
the happiness and thf most importantin terestsof their 
lives,moral and spiritual, must he thosport of chance, 
and take a course purely fortuitous; and in many 
situations, where unsought opportunities of choice 
do not abound, the result may bo not improbably 
such a love and marriage as the mother and every 
one else contemplates with astonishment Some 
such astonishment I recollect to have expressed ou 
an occasion of tho kind to an illustrious poet and 
philosopher, whose reply I have always borne in 


PLEASANT NEIGHBORS 


One’s pleasure, after all, is much affected by the 
quality of one’s neighbors, even though one may not 
he on speaking terms with them. A pleasant bright 
face at a window is surely better than a discontented 
cross one; and a house that has the air of being in¬ 
habited is preferable to closed shutters and unsocial 
blinds, excluding every ray of sunlight, and sympa¬ 
thy. We like to see the glancing cheerful lights 
through the windows, of a cold night, orwatch them, 
as evening deepens, gradually creep from tho parlor 
to the upper Btories of the houses near ns. We like 
to watch the littlo children go in and out the door, to 
play or go to school. We like to see a white-robed 
baby dancing up and down at the window, in its 
mother’s arms, or the father reading bis newspaper 
there at evening, or any of these cheerful impromptu 
home glimpses, which, though we arc no Paul Pry, 
we will assert make a pleasant neighborhood to those 
who live for comfort instead of show. Sad, indeed, 
some morning on waking, it is to see the blinds down 
and the shutters closed, and know that death’s angel, 
while it spared our threshold, has crossed that of our 
cheerful neighbor,—sad to miss the white robed baby 
from the window, and see the little coffin at night¬ 
fall borne into the house,—sad to see innocent little 
faces pressed at eventide against the window-pane, 
watching for the “ dear papa” who has gone to his 
long home. 


Every Christian life now passing on earth, faith¬ 
fully prosecuted to the end, wherever and however 
death comes, that life cannot bo a failure. Com¬ 
passed by tho Savior’s interest aud prayers, going 
on in accordance with His intercession to issue in 
being with Him and like Him, whatever its earthly 
conditions, it must be a success and a victory. A 
philosopher said, as his life closed, “1 liave con¬ 
sumed life in laboriously doing nothing.” A Roman 
emperor said, “I have tried all things, and nothing 
profits.” But these are not the words in which a 
Christian can fitly describe his history as death 
approaches, but rather those words of Paul, declar¬ 
ing, in the retrospect, a work accomplished and a 
victory achieved, and, in the prospect, an eternal 
glory;—“I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown ol righteousness, which the Lord, the right¬ 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day ."—Rev. S. 
Harris. 


to the trash Wo must remember that the work of 
training our thought is left to ourselves, and that it 
is for us to decide whether we shall have for our 
Standard Truth and Goodness in their highest 
meaning, nr whether we shall bo pontent to have 
lower conceptions of life and the purposes for which 
we live. The mysteries of life may be great, but 
the further wo advance in heavenly loro, the plainer 
to our vision will appear the true object of life, and 
all the more glorious will he our conceptions of the 
life that has been given us, and we shall feel a 
greater desire Jo go on improving our minds and 
bringing ourselves to a closer union with His 
wishes. Life then will not seem so great a mystery, 
for we will see. in all the ways of Providence, things 
that are intended to teach us new truths, and that 
everything is tending to draw us nearer to Him 
who is the source of all light 
This world has been compared to a stage, where 
the drama of life is acted out Life is no idle farce, 
but instead it is ever a scene of busy activity. It 
is just as essential that we should begin to live 
right, as that the child should be taught the rudi¬ 
ments of an education to acquire a knowledge of 
hooks. If we would grasp great truths, we must 
Search the inmost recesses of knowledge, and not 
be content with anything short of the highest truths 
within tho reach of man. Gun has conferred upon 
some a greater amount ot intellect than upon 
others; and we who have not been the recipients 
of so great natural abilities, must labor nil the more 


It is a puzzle to rue 
that we may bo able to keep, not only ourselves, 
but our brothers, also, from falling into evil, while 
walking “ the slippery paths of youth;” but if we 
should once venture out with them into tho broad 
highways of manhood, our moral strength would 
become frailty, and we would he only a burden to 
drag them deeper into crime. How many of the 
evil snares thai we are exhorted to guide them safely 
over, lie within the home influence of pure minded 
mothers and sisters? How can it he expected that 
men will be moral and virtuous if their “guardian 
angels ” suffer them to go out alone into the intoxi¬ 
cating labyrinths ol political strife? If we may 
judge from what they choose to report to us of their 
conduct in all places from which we are excluded, 
our influence upon them, like that of the sun’s light 
on its companion spheres, diminishes with the 
increase of distance. 

If we are to be examples of purity and goodness, 
let us have the chance to set such examples every- 
where they are needed; and where have pure prin¬ 
ciples been more needed than in our national assem¬ 
blies? Tho cause of our present national affliction, 
it is evident to every unprejudiced mind, lies chiefly 
in the long continued disregard for the rightful 
claims of humanity. Wise men have held long and 
eloquent debates for half a century on a question 
that the first principles of Christianity readily 
decide. They have possessed sufficient wisdom to 
foresee the Impending calamity, while they lacked 
the inclination to obey the nobler instincts of 
humanity. 

Our Union, like an inexperienced youth, has gone 
out into the world with an uneven balance ofmoi'al 
character, and has strayed into slippery paths and 
fallen! Now wo are called on to do what we can to 
raise it to its former upright position. Tearful eyes 
and busy hands express how willingly the call is 
answered; but if we can do something to rescue our 
country in its peril, are we powerless to assist it to 
move on in the uprightness of integrity? 

The range of woman’s usefulness may not extend 
in the direction of state legislation, but that it is yet 
to be enlarged in many directions, is as certain as it 
is that her position in the present differs from that 
of the past; and I believe she would not be out of 


Hasty Marriages. — A thousand hearts and 
homes of sadness respond to the oft-quoted passage 
on hasty marriages, which, we believe, appeared 
first in the New York Tribune: 

There Is not a city, there is scarcely a township, 
which does not number among its inhabitants 
women who have married on very short acquaint¬ 
ance, only to be abused, deserted, and left a life-long 
Borrow to the families in which they were born and 
reared, and which they most imprudently and im¬ 
properly deserted to share the fortunes of relative 
strangers. If young ladies would realize how 
grossly indelicate as well as culpably reckless such 
marriages appear in the eyes of the observing, they 
surely would forbear. A year’s thorough acquaint¬ 
ance, with the most circumstantial accounts, from 
disinterested and reliable witnesses, ol the antece¬ 
dents from childhood, are the very least guarantee 
which any woman who realizes what marriage is, 
will require of a stranger. Even then, if her parents 
are not fully satisfied us well as herself, she should 
still hesitate. Marriage is an undertaking in which 
no delay can be so hazardous as undue precipitation. 


The Lower Class.— Who are they? The toiling 
millions, the laboring men and women, the farmer, 
the mechanic, the artist, the inventor, the producer? 
Far from it. These are nature’s nobility—God’s 
favorites—the salt of tho earth. No matter whether 
they are high or low in station, rich or poor in pelf, 
conspicuous or humble in position, they are the 
“upper circle ” iu the order of nature, whatever the 
factitious distinction of fashionable society. It is 
not low; it is the highest duty, privilege, pleasure, 
for the great men and the whole-souled women to 
earn wlmt they possess, to work their way through 
life, to be the architects of their own fortune. Some 
may remark the classes we have alluded to are only 
relatively low, and in fact the middle classes. We 


iota in me wisdom which wilt inevitably be ours. 
If clouds of disappointment many times envelop 
our pathway in thick darkness, be assured we will 
emerge from these clouds into a brighter sky. But, 
if we lie supinely down iu our weakness, we will, 
instead oi’ becoming better by the discipline for 
which Gon has given ns these dark moments to 
accomplish, have implanted within our hearts germs 
of evil, that will eventually bring a long train ol 
kindred evils, which will usurp the place ot the 
good that is found in every heart. We are ever 
studying, thinking of the ways of Providence, and 
many times we find ourselves wondering why Gon 
has allowed these trials and vexations to overtake 
us in our journey through the pathway of life; and 
as often as we conjecture on this subject, just so 
often do we come to the conclusion that He has 
permitted these little clouds to come athwart our 
sky for the purpose of strengthening us, and we 
cau see the truth contained iu the lines of the poet; 

“The shadow is dense, but Faith's spirit-voice sings 
There’s a silver lining to every cloud.” 

If we but labor on, we will at last gain rich 
gems that will fertilize our minds, and richly repay 


Doing Goon.—There is nothing makes earth so 
much like heaven as doing good, no left the joys 
and adorations of heaven, to come down and show 
us what the spirit of heaven* was; aud what was it? 
He went about doing good, and turned away from 
no case that appealed to his humanity. When they 
crowded around him in the wilderness, he magnified 
a few loaves, and fed thousands. The lepor came, 
and was cleansed. His delight was in ministering 
to the wants of the poor and needy. Nay, if we 
may be allowed to speak of the upper sanctuary, 
God himself is gratified to stand in the attitude of 
infinite benevolence, and show his creatures that 
he delights in doing good.—A. Watson. 


Controlling the Inclination.— It is hard work 
to control the workings of inclination, and turn the 
bent of nature; but that it may be done, I know 
from experience. God has given us, in a measure, 
the power to make our own fate; and when our 
energies seem to demand a sustenance they cannot 
get., when our will strains after a path we may not 
follow, we need neither starve from inanition, nor 
stand still in despair. We have hut to seek another 
nourishment for the mind as strong as the forbidden 
food it longed to taste, and perhaps purer, and to 
hew out for tho adventurous foot a road aB direct 
and broad as the one Fortune has blocked up 
against us, if rougher than it—Charlotte Bronte. 


“Dear mother," said a delicate little girl, “I 
have broken your china vase.” 

“Well, you are a naughty, careless, troublesome 
thing, always in mischief; go up stairs till I send 
for you.” 

And this was a Christian mother’s answer to the 
tearful little culprit, who had struggled with aud 
conquered temptation to toll a falsehood so as to 
screen the fault. With a disappointed, disheartened 
look, the child obeyed; and at that moment was 
crushed in her little heart the sweet flower of truth, 
perhaps never again to be revived. 0, what were a 
thousand vases in comparison! 


“Let the thoughts of a crucified Christ,’’ said 
one, “be never out of your mind. Let them be 
your sweetness and consolation, your honey and 
your desire, your reading and your meditation, your 
life, death, and resurrection.” 


Minutes are but drops to the ocean of eternity, 
yet they can never be recalled. 


If yqp would know a man, mark his gait Most 
men step to the tune of their thoughts. 






nearly to the maximum standard of one thousand 
men each. This force was certainly all at Hanover 
on Sunday. From secession but reliable sources 
we learn further that it was the intention of the 
enemy to re-enforce the position strongly. By 
throwing a strong column between Hanover and 
Richmond, this force might be cut off, and possibly 
captured entire. This was our hope; now for the 
realization. 

When the division reached a point possibly two 
miles north of the intersection of the roads, the 
advanced guards, composed of cavalry, the Twculy- 
fifth New York infantry. Col. Johnson, and a sec¬ 
tion of artillery, the pickets of the enemy were 
discovered. The skirmishers opened fire, and the 
rebels slowly withdrew for a mile or so. They 
were rapidly pursued by the Twenty-fifth, who thus 
got some distance in advance of the main column, 
and even ahead ot the protectingsection ol Benson's 
light battery, which was in front. Near the resi¬ 
dence of Dr. Kinney, at the forks of the main road 
—one leading by the right hand to Richmond, and 
the other by the left hand, circuitously, to Meohanics- 
ville — the rebels drew up in line of battle, in an 
open field, but behind a house, and in support of 
two of their own field pieces, thus making a respect- 
' able show for a fight. Col. Johnson boldly pressed 
forward, and engaged them at.close range, making hot 
work ot it for both sides, for at least fifteen minutes 
before any supports arrived. The enemy were 
driven from behind their sficfiericg place, but sud¬ 
denly a force of them appeared from the woods, on 
the right flank of the Twenty-fifth, and succeeded 
in capturing a part of Company G, carrying them 
to their rear promptly as prisoners. Col. Jo hnso n 
now anxiously looked for help, when a section of 
Marin's Massachusetts battery came up, followed by 
a couple of pieces from Griffin's regular battery, 
which soon fixed the earnest attention of the rebels, 
who wero firing grape and shell from their 12-pound 
howitzers with great vigor. 

From the cool and determined stand of the rebels, 
it was evident that they conceived the force in sight 
to be our total strength, and that it would be an 
easy matter to repulse or capture it. But word had 
gone to General Butterfield, who speedily ordered 
the Seventeenth New York, Col. Lansing, and the 
Eighty-third Pennsylvania, Col. McLane, into the 
timber on the left of the road, to deploy, and come 
out well on the enemy's flank. With a burst of 
enthusiasm in went both regiments, the Seventeenth 
covering the front with a strong line of skirmishers. 
In a trice they appeared in the wheat field on tho 
left, and with incredible rapidity formed line of 
battle, the Seventeenth coming upon the right with 
the regularity and coolness of a dress parade, sup¬ 
ported by the Twelfth New York, Col. Weeks, in 
colutnu by division, while the Eighty-third took the 
left of the line, supported by the Sixteenth Michi¬ 
gan, Col. Stockton, in the same manner. The rebels 
at once perceived the vitality of this movement. 
They bad not anticipated it. Surprised, then con¬ 
fused, a well directed volley caused them first to 
waver, and then to fly with all the speed at their 
command, scattering, like a covey of partridges, in 
every direction. Another volley picked off most of 
their men at the guns, when forward went the 
Seventeenth on the double-quick; the cannon were 
abandoned without even a spike, and the pursuit 
of the retreating enemy kept np for two and a halt 
miles, t.i Hanover Court House, before the regi¬ 
ments finally brought tip. Prisoners at onco began 
to Ite brought in. The men of tho Seventeenth and 
Eighty-third regiments hunted them and dragged 
them from their hiding places with great gusto; 
within an hour fifty to sixty had been brought in 
and confined in a barn to the rear of the bouse 
where Col. Johnson was re-gathering his regi 


PROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ 


ral History oi the Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe," a 
work of great thoroughness, and which has become 
a text-hook for students in this department of sci¬ 
ence. Nearly in conjunction with Ibis, his untiring 
pen gave to the world his ‘‘Researches on Fossil 
Fishes,” and his “Descriptions of Echinodermcs;” 
themselves a rich library of scientific knowledge. 

It was while engaged in these works that a friend 
sent him a fish scale, of peculiar shape, which had 
been exhumed from the chalk formations beneath 
the city of Paris. It had once belonged to a race of 
fishes now extinct, and this was the only available 
testimony which had come to the hands of any 
scholar. Nothing daunted, Auashiz set lo work to 
give from these slender materials the exact position 
and relation of this antediluvian among his tribes. 

Ho find, drewapro- 
^ file or the extinct 

flsli, plaoing the ac- 
quired scale in its 
\ proper place, and 

% then gave it a name 

%■ and described its 

- habits, etc. Then 

ho sent the draw- 
V-. /— 1,1 ing, together with 

^he description, to 
the Journal of Arts 
"Sk? and Sciences, then, 

7 M 119 now, issued at 

^ > dr »* . Paris, where it was 

. published in full. 

F * v « years subse- 
J' 5f quent to this pub- 

||y / . lication, in which 

| ^ Auashiz had risked 

A„ V discovered a per- 

|gpll||||li;Y < tj|J||l feet, fossil specimen 
v |pp\ \ f of the defunct race 

i of fi3 hes, and Hent, 
|||!& :'4? it for inspection. 

-^ H \ \ • Upon examination, 

~' ~ ~Y\ 'I Y' 80 accurately had 

he made his draw- 
N ing, not a single 

line bad to be 
altered. 

Mr. Agassiz has studied with great care the 
historical record of the world, and made himself 
familiar with the political constitutions of the vari¬ 
ous countries of mankind, and their practical work¬ 
ings with the respective nations among which they 
have been cherished. After loug and impartial 
examination, he decided in favor of the Government 
of the United States, and resolved to become a 
loving and obedient subject of the same. Accord¬ 
ingly, some twenty years since, he took up his 
residence with us, becoming a naturalized citizen. 
Immediately on reaching our shores, his indefatiga¬ 
ble spirit sot to work to examine the physical 
features of our widely-spread country, lie ex¬ 
plored the land and the waters all along the coast 
of our seaboard, from iho further shores of Lake 
Superior to the Atlantic, and from the Pacific to the 
waters of the Passamaquoddy. At this time he was 
called, by the University of Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts, to the choir of Natural Philosophy. He after¬ 
ward received a call to the Professorship of Compar¬ 
ative Anatomy in the University ot Charleston, South 
Carolina, but. on due deliberation decided to remain 
in Cambridge. 

But, after all, it is tho morale of the man that 
renders him a favorite in all the circles of his 
acquaintance. Modest, affable to his inferiors and 
respectful to his compeers, his society is eagerly 
sought, and cordially cherished by all whose oppor¬ 
tunities bring them into contact with bis gigantic 
intellect and gentle, child-like nature. His history 
is one which every youth of our land should study, 
and whose pure character he should strive to 
emulate. 


their further side, where the rebels lay concealed, 
their pickets occupying the edge of the forest, and 
separated from our pickets by tho -width of the 
fields, forming a sort of neutral ground between the 
two armies, over which each kept close watch lest 
his neighbor should take possession. 

Gen. Casey was actively at, work strengthening 
his position, a large force of men being at work 
under tho skillful direction of Lieut. E. W. West, 
of his staff, digging rifle pits and felling trees for 
abatis. A similar line of defensive works had been 
commenced and partially completed at Gen. Casey’s 
former position at Seven Pines, three miles further 
to the rear, and just back of these was a lino of 
earthworks constructed by Gen. Couch, and more 
carefully finished. 

Failing in the two attempts to gather Information 
by forcing back Gen. Casey's pickets, the rebels 
apparently resolved 


In the absence of a proper hero of the war, we 
this week portray one who has gathered unfading 
laurels in the field of science, and attained the high¬ 
est rank among those whose profound scholarship 
has so peculiarly marked the Nineteenth Century. 

Amid the invigorating atmosphere of tlu* hills of 
Switzerland, Loins Agassiz drew the first inspira¬ 
tion of his mortal existence—in the little town of 
Orbe, at Waatland, Switzerland, in the year 1807. 
His father was the intelligent and pious pastor to 
the church of the village, and young Louis was 
early taught the precepts of holy living. Almost 
in his inlaney he exhibited the strongest love of 
knowledge. Before he was ten years of age he 
exhibited a decided 
predilection for the 

every means within * 

his reach to bring ' v 

them forth in all '1 Vi- . • 

their due propor- ' A c ¬ 
tions and richness. ^ 

At the tender age 
of eleven he was 

sent to Biel, where was a celebrated gymnasium. 
The hardy methods of juvenile development prac¬ 
ticed in that school were admirably adapted to 
the habits and tastes, as well as the physique of 
young Agassiz, and such was his proficiency that 
he was promoted to the Academy of Lausanne 
before lie was fifteen. About 1826 ho was matric¬ 
ulated at the University at Zurich, where his modest 
bearing, the purity of his life, and the close applica¬ 
tion of his intellectual powers to his studies, won for 
him the respect and even the love of his tutors and 
fellow-students. Having graduated with the high¬ 
est houors of the University, be entered the world- 
renowned schools of Munich and Heidelburg. Here 
he devoted himself, for the space of nearly three 
years, to the study of comparative anatomy and its 
kindred sciences. It was from tho latter of these 
institutions that ho received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. 

While pursuing his studies al Heidelburg, and 
alter his graduation, he devoted himself with great 
zeal to the study of the natural history of the pisca¬ 
tory races. It was about this time that the cele¬ 
brated Martius asked aud Obtained his assistance in 
compiling and editing his famous work containing 
an account of the fishes discovered by Srix in the 
waters of Brazil. Tho arduous and delicate task of 
arranging and classifying the one hundred and six¬ 
teen species of fishes which Srrx had discovered, 
iell entirely to the hands of our youthful student; 
yet so successfully was this work accomplished, that 
there has not yet occurred tho necessity for a re¬ 
classification. Immediately on the conclusion of 
this great work, he wrote and published his “ Natu- 


Ou. ye who cherish liberty, 

And every hope that on her waits, 
Preserve for your posterity 
The perfect. Union of the States. 

The stars that gutter to the breeze 

Were clustered there at Freedom’s call- 
Stem Fate foreshadowed all of these, 

If sundered, would forever fall! 

Then read, ye sons of Liberty, 

And mark the homely proverb well, 
Words that denote your destiny 
Should 8U»te9 this solemn truth repel: 

In Union there is strength and peace, 

In separation endle,ss wars; 

Then, freemen, guard, till time shall cease. 
Our country's free-born Flag of Stars.” 


upon an advance in force 
against the left wing of our army, doubtless deter¬ 
mined to drive it beyond the Chickahominy, Bhould 
the opportunity offer, and put themselves in a posi¬ 
tion to turn Gen. McClellan’s left flank. 

Shortly alter noon on Saturday the grand attack 
commenced, Gen. Casey’s pickets being driven in 
all along the front, after a spirited resistance, the 
rebels advancing in force all along three roads—the 
WillianiBburgh road, to our left, the railroad, in the 
center, and the u Niuo-milo road,” as it. is called, on 
the right. With his feeble division greatly weak¬ 
ened by extension. Gen. Casey had no backbone to 
oppose to this sudden attack. But no thought of 
yielding his ground entered tho mind of the old 
soldier, scarred with tho wounds of Mexico and 
disciplined to danger by a hundred fights. His 
troops were immediately formed in position, the 
three brigades maintaining their relative positions 
on the right, left and center, and as thorough prepa¬ 
rations were made for resisting the attack as its 
suddenness would admit of. Regan’s New York 
battery was stationed just to the right of the Wil- 
liumsburgh road, Bates’ battery of Napoleon guns 
further to the left across the road, and Fitch’s bat¬ 
tery three or four hundred yards to tho rear, the 
last, sending its shell over the heads of our troops 
at tho onemy beyond. The fourth battery was near 
the railroad, further to the right. 

The vigor with which tho enemy pressed forward 
to the attack, indicated the confidence of superior 
strength. A battalion of two regiments pressed 
against Gen. Nagleo on the right, another fell on 
Gen. Waasoll at the center, and a third on Gen. 
Palmer to the left., pouring in at once a Are hot and 
heavy, and advancing with great resolution in face 
of the steady fire of canister and grape from the 
guns in front and shell from those further to the 
rear, mowing down their ranks in all directions. 
The rebels had but little artillery, and wero evi¬ 
dently disposed to make good the deficiency by 
pressing to close quarters with their superior force, 
to bear down at once by weight of numbers the 
feeble skeleton regiments of three and four hundred 
men who composed the advanced division 

Most of Gen. Casey’s troops were thrown forward 
to the edge of tho woods in front, of his position to 
meet the advance of the rebels, a tew regiments 
being left behind the partially completed rifle pits, 
a short distance to the rear. Thus a division, 
nearly new to warfare, was suddenly exposed, in 
an open field, to the heaviest of fire from an enemy 
covered to a considerable extent by Iho woods 
through which they were advancing. Terribly the 
tempest raged, the air almost growing thick with 
musket balls; officer after officer fell, or was borne 
from the field a wounded man; the men dropped 
by scores, and the usual number of weak-jointed 
ones were falling to the rear. But in spite of the 
rapid thinning of their ranks, the regiments gener¬ 
ally held their ground until the enemy succeeded 
In rushing around on tho left flank, and poured in 
an enfilading lire from that direction, against which 
tho rifle pits were no protection. The sixty rounds 
of ammunition with which they entered the fight, 
were nearly exhausted, and no more was at hand. 

Meantime one of Gen. Couch's brigades, com¬ 
manded by Gen. Abercrombie, was ordered up to 
the support of Gen. Naglee on Uie right. Gen. Dev- 
ens, ot the same division, sustaining Gen. Wassell 
on the center, and Gen. Peck, with the remaining 
brigade, supporting Gen. Palmer on the left 'When 
Gen. Casey’s troops were forced to give way, the 
rebels fell on these brigades of Couch’s division, 
who disputed every inch of gvound, until sustained 
by Gen, Kearney, pressing up the Williamsburgh 
road with re-enforcements to meet them, supported 
by the division of Gen. Hooker in his rear. Press¬ 
ing rapidly forward, Gen. Kearney advanced along 
the Williamsburgh road to within a short distance 
of our original position, whore ho bivouacked for 
the night in front of the enemy. It was along this 
WilliamsburgU road that the main attack was made, 
and here our troops were forced back for half a mile 
or more, before tho arrival ot Gen. Helutzleman’s 
corps, the feeble brigades of Casey’s division being 
completely broken up, many if not most of the 
officers killed, wounded or missing, and the privates 
scattered through tho woods and along the road. 

Col. Bailey, Chief of Artillery, was shot early in 
the afternoon, the ball striking him in the head, and 
causing his death after a short period of insensibil¬ 
ity. Maj. Van Yaultenberg, tho second in command 
of $he 1st New York artillery, was killed, Adj. Wm. 
Ramsay wounded, while every battery but one lost 
its quota of men, and some of them lost nearly all 
their horses. Bates’ battery of Napoleon guns— 
12-pound brass pieces—which was to the front, thus 
deprived of locomotion and stuck fast in the mud, 
was left behind in the retirement, of our troops, but 
not until Gen. Naglee had taken it upon himself to 
see that several oi' the pieces were spiked. In 
addition to this, one 3-inch Parrott gun of battery 
II was disabled by a shot, aud fell into the hands of 
the enemy. 
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Battle of Hanover Court House. 

Fob the following description of this well- 
fought contest, we are indebted to the N. Y. World: 

One of the most brilliant movements and achieve¬ 
ments yet accomplished by any of our armies was 
consummated with tho setting of yesterday’s sun 
(May 27.) The rapidity with which it was done, 
and the happy results following it, all combine to 
mark it as a living incident in the history of this 
army's work, which history shall fitly preserve and 
time never wipe out. 

The outline of operations is briefly this: For 
some days past tho enemy have been throwing 
forces upon our right flank, in the direction of Han¬ 
over Court House, extending their pickets to Old 
Church, thus annoyingour right, and even threaten¬ 
ing our communications with our water base. It 
became necessary to dispose of this force, us well 
as to cut the communications of the enemy by the 
Virginia Central and Richmond and Fredericks¬ 
burg railroads. A heavy force was therefore 
thrown suddenly between Richmond and Hanover, 
yesterday morning, two spirited and oven severe 
engagements (ought, the enemy totally dispersed 
with heavy loss, our flank cleared, and the railroad 
disabled. 

The force selected for this important work was 
Gen. G. W. Morell’s division ol Gen. Fitz John 
I’orter’s Fifth Provisional Army Corps. Orders at 
midnight ol Monday were issued lo <mch regiment 
for preparations to march on Tuesday morning at 
four o’clock, in light marching trim, tho men carry¬ 
ing nothing but their arms, canteens, haversacks, 
and rubber ponchos. Morning came. Reveille 
beat at three A. M. A drenching rain was pouring 
down. Fires wore smothered as soon as built, and 
many could get no breakfast, not even a cup ol the 
much-needed coffee, for the prospective march. 
Cold rations for two days were hastily crowded into 
haversacks; canteens filled with gushing spring 
water; cartridge boxes inspected, filled, and twenty 
rounds additional given to each man. u Bayonets 
brightly gleaming” was all unappreciated poetry, 
for, as each brigade filed out into the deep and 
heavy roads, nothing but the spatter of mud and 
rain accompanied the tramp of the many hundred 
armed men. Cold, cheerless, discouraging was the 
weather. But something was ahead. Men, dis¬ 
mantled ol all the usual luggage attending a regu¬ 
lar move, felt that their march could not bo very 
long, and knew that something would probably 
come of it. So, despite all the combinations of the 
elements, the march was taken up at a lively step, 
and ere tho neighborly but. sleeping divisions knew 
of the departure, the long, dark column of soldiery 
had disappeared, aud were miles away. 

The direct road to Mechanicsville wijs at first 
pursued, and there were not a few who thought a 
demonstration directly on Richmond seriously in¬ 
tended. Five, six, and seven miles had been passed; 
no enemy in sight, and no Richmond in view. 
“ Whore are we going?” flew from mouth to mouth. 
Gradually but surely the division bore more and 
more to the right. Pocket compasses were con¬ 
sulted, and the column was found to lie headed now 
west, then uorth-west. Then Caine the responses, 
u ten,” “ twelve,” and even “ fourteen ” miles to 
Richmond, as the wondering soldiers questioned 
the still more wondering inhabitants who crowded 
doors and windows to witness the passage of such a 
host. But few in the column, very few indeed, had 
any idea of the object or direction of the march. 
Rut no questions were asked. By ten o’clock tho 
dismal, overhanging clouds had disappeared, and 
the moving column was sweltering in the rays of 
a sultry sun. Soon after the head of tho column 
suddenly turned to the right, pursuing a course 
directly north. A battery was planted at. the inter¬ 
secting corner of the roads, a regiment detailed to 
support it, and the brigades again moved rapidly on. 

A brief halt at the intersection gave time for a 
few questions. A pocket map or two was consulted, 
aud it was found that we were thirteen miles north 
°l Richmond and five from Hanover Court House. 
The Virginia Central railroad was here reported to 
be hut a mile and a half west of us. Tho Twenty- 
second Massachusetts, Col. Gove, was ordered to 
strike the track, disable the road, and then march 
northward on it, joining the main body two or three 
miles above. Tho regiment obeyed, and, as will 
subsequently be seen, did their work. 

A brief allusion as to what we hoped to find at or 
near Jlanover is proper hero. As late as Sunday, 
Rm 25tb instant, a strong brigade of rebels had been 
posted there, believed to be composed of six North 
Carolina regiments, commanded by Lawrence 
0 Brien Branch, formerly member of Congress, but 
more lately brigadier-general, with the smell of 
defeat upon his garments, he having encountered 
lurnside at Newbern, in March last, the retreat 
rom which, it, will bo seen, did not prove to bo his 
ust march. His regiments are: Seventh, Twelfth, 


;iinent, 

and bringing together the brave ones who bad so 
gallantly fallen. Here it was found that all the 
casualties, about thirty, save one or two in the bat¬ 
teries, were in the Twenty-fifth. Lieut.-Colooel 
Savage, Surgeon AVeed, and Lieut. Halpin, were 
wounded, while Capt. McMahon, Lieut. Fiske, and 
Lieut. Thompson, had baptized their patriotism 
with (heir-life-blood, falling upon the threshold of 
victory, fighting to the last, like the brave men that 
they were. Several of the most valued non-commis¬ 
sioned officers likewise fell here. 

The guns captured were 12-pound smooth bore 
brass howitzers, belonging to Latham’s celebrated 
New Orleans battery, and they were left in good 
order. The limber-boxes were nearly full of ara- 
nnmition, though one of them had been blown up 
by a shell from Griffin during tho first of the 
engagement. The charge of the Seventeenth Now 
York upon these guns was very handsomely done. 
The superior drill of the regiment was manifest in 
the regular and solid front which they preserved in 
moving forward. The officers behaved with cool¬ 
ness and unflinching valor. 

The enemy lied beyond Hanover Court House, 
his confusion becoming greater at every step. The 
cavalry pursued by each by-road, and helped to 
gather in the harvest of prisoners. 

As elsewhere alluded to, the Twenty-second Mas¬ 
sachusetts went out on the railroad and took up 
soveral hundred feet of the track, following up the 
road to the turnpike crossing at Peake's Station, 
just below where tho engagement took place. Here 
orders came back from Gen. Porter for the Twenty- 
second to continue to move up the railroad, and for 
all other regiments, tho Forty-fourth and the battery 
below included, to move forward rapidly. Tho 
First and Second brigades then moved forward, but 
had not proceeded far before a cavalry picket rode 
in rapidly, and informed Gen. Martimlale that the 
enemy had brought up a force by rail, which was 
now coming swiftly forward for an attack upon our 
roar. The Second Maine regiment, Col. Roberts, 
being in the rear, was immediately faced about and 
stationed by Gen. Martindalu at the junction of tho 
road by which the divisions had advanced, with the 
main turnpike to Richmond running parallel with 
the railroad. Between these two roads it was sup¬ 
posed tho enemy would advance. They extended 
their flank, however, so as to cover both sides of the 
road by which we had come, advancing under 
shelter of the timber. The Forty-fourth New York, 
Col. Stryker, were here ordered into position on 
the left of Marin’s battery, which was supported on 
the right by the Second Maine. Tho Twenty-fifth 
regiment was also sent for, it having baited ut Dr. 
Kinney's house, the locality of their spirited engage¬ 
ment, and were attending to the wants of their 
wounded. The Forty-fourth was tlieu ordered to 
deploy into the woods on Uie lef t, and clear them of 
the rebel skirmishers, in order to protect one of our 
hospitals, which was some distance in the rear. They 
started, but an attempt of the enemy on our right 
flank caused them to be recalled, and they returned 
to their position, engaging their opponents vigor¬ 
ously. The fight had now become hot Six regi¬ 
ments of rebel infantry were in plain sight Their 


especial attention seemed to be the right flank, 
where Col. Roberts, having taken a good position in 
tho edge of the woods, was pouring into them volley 
after volley ot the most terrible musketry. Colonel 
Johnson was ordered (o relieve Col. Roberts, and 
tho Second Maine filed off to Hie right, changing 
front slightly, but keeping up its fire with telling 
effect. This movement, through some unavoidable 
circumstance, exposed both the Twenty-fifth and 
Forty-fourth to an enfilading fire, trom which they 
suffered severely. But the Second Maine, though 
low in ammunition, still kept the enemy in check. 
He plied the loft wing of the Forty-fourth desper¬ 
ately, hut it was more than a match for him. Col. 
Johnson was here wounded, and subsequently had 
his horse shot under him. Adjutant Houghton, of 
tho same regiment, likewise received a flesh wound 
in the leg. Major Chapin, of the Forty-fourth, 
received two severe wounds, one in the chest and 
one in the leg. Adjutant Knox was wounded in the 
wrist; Lieut. Fox in the shoulder; LieuL-CoI. Rice 
had his horse killed under him, and his sword cut 
off the belt by a musket ball. Butin vain theenemy 
pressed; these three heroic columns, though losing 
severely at every discharge, stood their ground most 
nobly, never yielding an inch. 

While this hot tight was going on, the brigades 
which were in advance were returning on the 
double-quick. They formed into line in the wheat 
Geld, near where the first engagement took place, 
then pressed through the woods vigorously, and 
were soon face to face with the enemy, who were 
evidently startled by the appearance of so strong a 
re-enforcement. Butterfield threw the Eighty-third 
Pennsylvania and Sixteenth Michigan in on the 
left. McQuado sent the Sixty-second Pennsy 1 vania, 
Col. Black, in the timber on the extreme right, 
deployed mainly as skirmishers, and advancing 
rapidly; also the Ninth Massachusetts on the left 
of the Eighty-third. The Fourteenth New York 
liaviog relieved the Second Maine, was joined by 
the Thirteenth Now York, and our left supported 
by Berdan's sharp-shooters, half' of whom went 
with their Sharpe's rifles, doing sure work at every 
shot, while the balance of the regiments were held 
in reserve. Griffin’s battery now came thundering 
in, unlirabered, and took position in a twinkling, 
and commenced throwing shell and shrapnell with 
excellent effect. The fresh regiments now pressed 
forward, the Eighty-third Pennsylvania advancing 
under several volleys, but reserving its tire for close 
quarters, losing but slightly. The enemy found the 
pressure of the Sixty-second on his left, and the 
other regiments in front, altogether too great, and, 
with several well-directed volleys, our advancing 
columns soon threw him Into the direst confusion, 
and he at once beat a precipitate retreat, under the 
cover of the dense forest in his rear. The victory 
was ours! 

Three distinct engagements marked the battle of 


Hanover, resulting in the entire discomfiture of the 
rebels, with a loss of 1,200, 700 of whom were pris¬ 
oners. Our loss in killed, wounded, and missing, 
was 370, of whom’53 were killed. 


The Peniinslvania Reserve battery, of 
to near the sixth mile post trom Richmond, and so Couch’s division, also lost one of their guns—these 
on tiu thqr to the right, and a little to the rear, until eight pieces of ordnance constituting our entire 
within a short distance ot a point on the Chicka- loss, so far as I could learn, 
hominy, 'i he center of Gen. Casey’s position, held Meantime Gen. Sumner had succeeded in bring- 
by the 2d brigade, Gen. Wassell’s (formerly Gen. ing his troops across the Chickahominy, and was 
Reims'), extended from Gen. Naglee’s lines to the advancing on tho right to maintain our position 
left a short distance across the Williamsburgh road, there, where less ground had been lost. Alter sev- 
where it joined the 3d brigade, Gen. Palmer’s, oral days of labor, God. Sumner had thrown two 
stretching some distance further to the left, and bridges across the creek between Bottom's Bridge 
joining the lines of Gen. Couch, who guarded the and New Bridge, where local reports held it to be 
left flank, the main portion of his force being a impossible to find any foundation for piles to sup- 
short distance to the rear of Casey, on the Williams- port the superstructures. One of theBe bridges was 
burgh road. some two miles above Bottom's Bridge, tho other a 

The position occupied by the main body of these mile further np the stioam. The lower of these was 
two divisions, was a clearing of about one mile carried away during the heavy storm of Friday 
square, surrounded on the left aud the front by a night, and Gen. Sumner was obliged to depend 
belt of forest, in which Gen. Casey’s pickets were upon a single shaky structure for the passage of hi8 
stationed. On the right, a wooded swamp divided troops, who nearly all, however, succeeded in cross- 
the clearing from a similar opening in the forest, ing that night, the head of the column reaching the 
along the railroad, which was occupied by Gen. Nine-mile road, along which the rebels were press- 
Naglee with his brigade. Just beyond the woods ing our troops, at 7 o’clock, holding the enemy in 
to the front were similar clearings, with woods on I check for the night, and preventing them from fol- 









taken no part in the action, except firing at. long 
range, came up. Upon their arrival the cannona¬ 
ding was fiercely renewed. In a short time the 
Gen. Lovell was pierced by a large shot and sunk. 
The Little Rebel was soon afterward struck by a 
Federal shot, and started for the Arkansas shore. 
The Beauregard, nothing daunted by the disasters 
which had befallen the others, continued vigorously 
firing as she retreated toward the Point Two or 
three of the enemy's large boats closed upon her, 
pouring broadside after broadside, into her. She 
was struck several times, and raked fore and aft 
A Federal ram coming up, also dealt her a blow, 
when she suuk rapidly into deep water opposite 
Jackson's Mound. The remaining Confederate boats 
rapidly moved down the river. One of them was 
shortly afterward discovered in flames. Pursuit 
was made by one of the Federal boats, which 
shortly returned. The conclusion is that the re¬ 
mainder of the fleet shared the same late as (be 
others. The loss of life cannot be estimated with 
certainty. Numbers fell by the enemy's sharp¬ 
shooters. Great numbers went down in the sinking 
vessels. The loss to the enemy, other than the loss 
by the sinking ram. is not known. Their boats 
were altogether superior to ours in every respect. 
They therefore sustained a small loss, except in 
hand-to-hand encounters. The bluffs in front of 
the city were crowded with spectators during the 
fight. Business of every kind was suspended. It 
Listed an hour and five minutes. 


attention of his comrade. There was a silence for 
a moment, and then there Avas wafted across the air 
the music of that glorious anthem, “Old Hundred,’' 
in which it seemed ten thousand voices were par¬ 
ticipating. All of us immediately sought the open 
air. until the last note died away upon the ear. 
Never before have we heard anything so magnifi¬ 
cently grand as that same “Old Hundred,” sung by 
the *ddieis of the Union army on the plains of 
Vorktown. The air was made vocal with the music, 
and the woods around reverberated with the mighty 
strain. Beneath the canopy of Heaven the soldier 
gazed up into the star-light sky and sung unto God, 
“from whom all blessings flow,” an anthem that 
stirred in the heart of man the best and holiest 
emotions. The incident was a sublime one either 
fur the poet or the artist 
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lowing up in that direction the advantage they had 
gained during the day. 

Flushed with their seeming victory of Saturday, 
the rebels awoke with confidence on Sunday to 
follow up their movements, sure of driving us this 
time to the Chickabominy and beyond. Bui they 
had made the unfortunate mistake of estimating 
the strength of our reserves by the weakness of our 
advance. Most bitterly did they pay for their mis¬ 
take. Pressing eagerly forward with confidence of 
victory, they were met by the trained troops of 
Heintzleman and Sumner, whose unyielding col¬ 
umns checked their fierce assault, turning the tide of 
battle everywhere against them, and forcing them 
at the point of the bayonet on toward Richmond. 
It was their turn now to break and run, and their 
losses of the Sabbath left them little cause for re¬ 
joicing over the trifling gain of Saturday. Terribly 
did the rebels suffer on this, as well as the previous 
day, from the well directed lire of our artillery, 
piling the ground with the slain. Terrible also to 
them were the frequent charges of our solid col- 
pressing them back step by step, to the last 
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— General Cass is lying seriously ill at his home in Detroit 

— J. W. Gray, late editor of the Cleveland Plaindealer is 
dead. 

— There are 2,400 orphan children in the several asylums &t 
New Orleans. 

— The village of Drumbo, C. W., was the scene of a de¬ 
structive fire on Thursday week. 

— Notwithstanding the war, building operations are going 
on in Boston with great activity. 

— The total number of bills passed by the present Congress 
and signed by the President is 116. 

— Gen. Butler’s wife is a cousin of TX M. Hildreth, pro¬ 
prietor of the St. Charles Hotel New- Orleans. 

— Charles D Sackett. senior editor ©f the Jamestown (N. 
T.) Journal, died on the 27th of May, aged 42. 

— Some of the California papers are becoming alarmed by 
the renewal of a heavy emigration from China. 

— Henry Clay was bom at Hanover Court House, Va.; and 
there Patrick Henry achieved liis earlier triumphs. 

— It is estimated that over 300,000 troops offered their 
services to the Secretary of AVar on the recent call. 

— Mexico Owes England at the present time fifteen million 
sterling. Spain two million, and France one million. 

— Tlio Republican State Convention at Portland, Me., last 
week, nominated Hon. Abner Coburn for Governor. 

— Gen. Bentley, a soldier of the war of 1812. and a pioneer 
of Ohio, died in Richland Co., in that State, recently. 

— The losses caused by the California Hood of 1862 are 
variously estimated at from ten to fifteen million dollars. 

— A manufacturer in Buffalo is filling a large order for 
petroleum oil for Mexico. The shipment is to Acapulco. 

— The repopulation of Virginia in the rear of our victori¬ 
ous armies, by settlers front the free .States, has already begun. 

— Tbe navy of the Mississippi river will soon numberabout 
100 war vessels, consisting of gunboats, mortar boats, and 
rams. 

— About twenty thousand Enfield rifles have recently been 
captured by our navy, together with the vessels containing 
them. 

— The coronation of the King of Prussia cost the civil list 
eight hundred thousand thalers—some what over half a million 
dollars. 

— The President will order, at an early day, the public sale 
of 4.000,000 acres of Government lands in Oregon, the first so 
offered. 

— Leeds mills in Leeds, Orange county, N. Y., were de¬ 
stroyed by fire on the 23th ult Loss, $85,000; insurance. 
$50,000. 

— That aristocratic sheet, the London Morning Post, adver¬ 
tises for sale 11 the most beautiful cat in England—price, 300 
guineas.” 

— President Lincoln is having prepared a pair of pistols, 
elegantly inlaid with gold, to be presented to the King of 
Denmark. 

— There was a sharp frost in some parts of Connecticut en 
Saturday and Sunday week, and tender vegetation was 
destroyed. 

— The blockading squadron off the South Carolina coast 
have captured vessels valued, in the aggregate, at over 
$5,000,000. 

— The present number of mail routes in the United States 
is about T.OCO. 2,000 routes having been added under the new 
regulations. 

— The Navy Department has received information that 
Acting Muster A. AV. Emerson deserted from the Galena on 
the 16th ult. 

— The Great Eastern carries freight on her return voyage to 
England weighing six thousand tuns. She has also a large 
passenger list. 

— General Twiggs has turned up at Atlanta, Ga. Age and 
bodily afflictions, it is said, compelled him to retire from 
active service. 

— Three heavy contractors on the Reading and Columbia 
railroad weigh 663 pounds. It is not stated how heavy are 
their contract*. 

— Geu. Sigid has spoken of Gen. Banks’ retreat from before 
Stonewall Jackson as the finest retreat that has been made 
during the war. 

— A heavy snow storm occurred on Lake Superior on the 
night of the 17th of May. The shores were covered to the 
depth of a foot. 

— A slab at the head of a grave on the Pittsburg field, where 
four Illinois men are buried, bears the laconic inscription: 
“ Four Heroes.” 

— A Fortress Monroe correspondent writes that the rebel 
pilot of the Merrimac has procured the same situation on one 
of our gunboats. 

— The Albany Journal says nine Sisters of Charity left that 
city, on the 4th inst.. for the national hospitals near the seat 
of war in Virginia. 

— Col. Corcoran was born in Sligo, Ireland, in the year 
182*2, and is now nearly 40 years old He was one of the 
insurgents of 1848. 

— The total losses by fire in Boston during the year 1861 
amounted to the sum of $477,071, and the insurance on the 
same was $319,610. 

— It is reported that five thousand contrabands have reached 
the Government quarters in AVashington, and that from 20 to 
30 now come daily. 

— Many of the husbands in Aroostook Co., Me., having 
gone to the war, their wives are clearing lands and doing all 
sorts of hard work. 

— Twenty-four foreigners, the crew of the Ella AVarlcy, 
captured in attempting to run the blockade, have been released 
from Fort Lafayette. 

— A large cotton mill, situated in the 23d ward, Philadel¬ 
phia, was destroyed by fire on Friday week. Loss, $40,000; 
insurance only $7,000. 

— Fourteen hundred Union prisoners, many of whom have 
languished for over half a year in rebel prisons, have been 
released at Salisbury, N. C. 

— A letter from London states that there is u strong proba¬ 
bility that Madam Goldsmidt (Jenny Lind) will revisit this 
country early next autumn. 

— The Senate has passed a joint resolution giving $2 to 
every recruit enlisted in the regular army, and paying recruits 
advance pay for one month. 

— Cincinnati daily papers have advanced their prices one 
cent per copy per week, in view of the anticipated government 
tax on paper, ink, income, etc. 

— The floods in the Delaware and Lehigh rivers have 
receded, and no further danger is apprehended. The damage 
done is estimated at $10,000,000. 

— An arrival from Sliip Island brings 117 bales of cotton 
and news of the capture of the steamer Swan, with 1,000 bales 
of cotton aud 800 barrels of rosin. 

— The Richmond Dispatch says the loss of Richmond would 
sound in Europe like the loss of Paris or London, and the 
moral effect would scarcely ho less. 

— The establishment of a brunch mint in St- Louis is urged 
by the Chamber of Commerce of that city in a strong memo¬ 
rial, which is to be laid before Congress. 

— The cost to the Government of deporting negroes to 
Liberia, Hayti, aud Cbiriqui, from New York, will be $35 each 
to the former and $25 to the other places. 

— The total receipts of tolls on the canals of New York up 
to the 1st inst, was $744,000; an increase of 5220,000 over the 
tolls received up to the same date last year. 

— The tocacco trade of Louisville is rapidly increasing. 
The Democrat says that, at the lowest calculation, $120,000 to 
$■150,000 per week have been paid at that city. 


armed,' uniformed, and equipped, patrolled tbe 
streets till tin* fled of the United States had the city 
under its guns. Thin Body then, after a discussion 
in presence of its captain and at least one. other 
officer, at 11 o'clock at night, deliherntely voted in 
an organized meeting to send the arms and uniforms 
of the company to t he army of the Rebel General 
Beauregard, which vote was carried into effect, by 
sending to the rebels, substantially, all the arms, 
uniforms, and equipments in their armory. This 
transaction was concealed from me for some days. 
I then sent for Capt. Burrows, and he acknowledged 
tbe facts materially as above stated. In this flagrant 
breach of the laws of nations, of the United States, 
your Queen's proclamation, and the laws of God. 1 
directed him to order his company to leave the city 
within twenty-four hours. To this he objected, say¬ 
ing, atnoug other things, that this would lie punish¬ 
ing the innocent with the guilty, a* there were some 
members absent at the time of the vote; that each 
soldier of the Guard owned Ids arms and uniform 
as private property, and it would be hard to compel 
those to leave the city who still retained their aims 
and uniforms, and {lid not concur in the vote. 1 
then modified the order, directing those to report to 
me who still retained their arms aud uniform® — alt 
others, having forfeited all rights of neutrality and 
hospitality, to leave the city within twenly-fbur 
hours, or I should have them arrested and sent to 
Fort Jackson, as dangerous and Inimical persons. 
These people thought it of consequence that Beau¬ 
regard should have sixty more uniforms and rifles. 
I thought it of the same consequence that he should 
hftvewxty more of these faithless men, who may till 
them if they choose. 1 intended this order to be 
strictly enforced. 1 am content for the present to 
Buffer open enemies to remain in the city of their 
nativity, but law-defying and treacherous alien ene¬ 
mies shall not. 1 welcome nil neutrals and foreign¬ 
ers wtio have kept alool from these troubles which 
have been brought upon the city, aud will, to the 
extent of my power, protect them and their pro¬ 
perty. They shall have the same hospitable and 
just treatment they have always received at lire 
‘hands of the United States government. They will 
see, however, for themselves, that it is lor the inter¬ 
est of all to have the unworthy among them rooted 
out; because the acts of such bring suspicion 
upon all.” 

Mr. Coppell, in his rejoinder, claims that the ser¬ 
vices of the British Guard were In the nature of 
those of an armed police, and that some of the mem¬ 
bers left the armory ignorant of any such proposi¬ 
tion as tire sending away ©f the arms. He, how¬ 
ever, rather attempts to excuse than to justify the 
act. Thus the matter rests. 


Department of the Mississippi. 

Fort Wright was evacuated on the 6th inst., 
and our iorces took immediate possession. 

The following dispatch was received on the 4th 
inst. at the War Department: 

Hau.ei.'K S TIkadqcxrtebp. June 4. 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War:— Gen. 
Pope, with 40.000 men, is thirty miles south of 
Corinth, pushing the enemy hard. He already 
reports 10,000 prisoners and deserters from the 
enemy and 15,000 stand of arms captured. Thou¬ 
sands'of the enemy are throwing away their arms. 
A farmer says that when Beauregard'learned that 
Col. Elliott had cut the railroad on his line of re¬ 
treat, be became frantic, and told his men to save 
themselves as well as they could. We have cap¬ 
tured nine locomotives and a number of care. One 
of the former is already prepared and running 
to-day. Several more will be in running order m 
two o'r three days. The result is all 1 could possibly 
desire. * H. W. Hai.lf.ok. 

Major-General Commanding. 

The following were received at the Navy Depart¬ 
ment on the 8th: 

U. S, Ktkaver Benton, ore MEMPHIS, June 6. 1862. 

To Hon. Gideon WeJlcs, Secretary of the Nainj :— 
Sir: I arrived here last night at 9 o'clock, accom¬ 
panied by the mortar fleet under Corn. Maguader, 
the ordnance steamers, storeships, Ac. We an¬ 
chored :t mile and a half above the city. This 
morning I discovered the rebel licet, consisting of 
eight rams and gunboats, lying off the levee. Tbe 
engagement, which commenced at 5.30, terminated 
at 7 in a running fight, 1 was ably-supported bv 
the ram fleet under command of Cbm. Elletf, who 
was conspicuous for his gallantry, and is seriously 
hurt, but not dangerously wounded. The result of 
the action was the capture or destruction of seven 
vessels of the rebel fleet, ns follows: The Gen. 
Beauregard, blown up: the Gen. Sterling Price,one 
wheel carried away; the Jeff Thompson, set on fire 
by shell and burned, and magazine blown up; the 
Sumter, badly cut up by shot, but will be repaired; 
the Little Rebel, boiler exploded by shot and other¬ 
wise injured, but will be repaired. Besides this, 
one of the rebel boals was sunk in the early part of 
the action, name nut known. A bout, supposed to 
be the Van Dorn, escaped from the flotilla by her 
superior speed. The officer® and Crews of the rebel 
boats endeavored to take to the shore. Many of 
the wounded and prisoners are in our hands. The 
Mayor surrendered the city to me after the engage¬ 
ment. Col. Fitch came down at 10 o'clock, and has 
taken military possession. C. 11, Da aim, 

’ Flag-Oflicer Commanding, pro tern-. 

Opposite Memphis Tenn., June 6. 

The rebel gunboats made a stand early this 
morning opposite Memphis, and opened a vigorous 
tire, which was returned with equal spirit. 1 
ordered my flag-ship to pass between the gunboats 
aud move 'dow n ahead of them upon the rums of 
the enemy. The rebel rams tried to buck down 
and turn and run, but Ihe movement was fatal to 
them. The Queen struck one of them and was for 
a few minutes fast. After separating, she sunk it. 
My vessel, the Queen, was theu struck by a rebel 
steamer, and though damaged, can be saved. A 
pistol shot wound in the leg deprived mo of the 
privilege of witnessing the tight. Tbe Monarch 
went gallantly into action. Sue struck the rebel 
boat that struck iny flag-ship, and sunk her. .She 
then struck the Beauregard, and sunk her; at the 
same time the Beauregard was struck in the boiler 
by a shot from one of our gunboats. The Monarch 
then started for the Little Rebel, flag-ship, and 
pushed her ashore, the rebel Commodore and crew 
escaping; She then took the Beauregard in tow 
till she sunk in shoal water. In compliance with 
the request of Commodore Davis, Col. Ellet dis¬ 
patched the Monarch and Switzerland in pursuit Of 
one remaining gunboat and a few transports which 
escaped, and t wo of my rams have gone below after 
them. I cannot too much praiso the conduct ul 
pilots, engineers, Ac,, of the Monarch and Queen, 
and the brave conduct, of Capt. Drydeu and ihe 
heroic conduct ol Lient.-Col. Ellet. 1 will name 
all parties in a special report. 1 am myself the 
ouly person disabled in tbe engagement. 

Cius. Ei.i.kt, Jr., Com, the River Fleet. 

After the return of our gunboats from the pursuit, 
Com. Davis sent, the following note to the Mayor of 
the city of Memphis: 

U. S. Fi.ag-Stkamkk Benton, ( 

Off Memphis, June 6, 1862. ( 

Sir: I have respectfully to request that you will 
surrender the city of Memphis to the authority of 
the United States, which 1 have the honor to repre¬ 
sent. 1 am, Mr. Mayor, with high respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

0. H. Davis, Flag-Oflicer. 

In ansAver. tbe Mayor says: 

Your note is received, and in reply I have only 
to say, as the civil authorities have no means of 
defense, by force of circumstances the city is in 
your hands. 

Immediately afterward one boat’s crew landed, 
and the national flag was hoisted over the Post 
Office. The party was followed by an excited 
crowd, but were not interfered with. The 43d and 
4(ith Indiana regiments now* occupy the place. Col. 
Fitch is in eomuiaud. The city Is quiet. No dem¬ 
onstrations whatever have been made. It is even 
asserted that it will not be necessary to declare 
martial law. Five of our gunboats hoav lie abreast 
ol' the city. AVe captured five largo steamers which 
were moored at the levee. The rebels burned a 
new gunboat which was nearly ready to be launched. 

In connection with the foregoing we give the 
rebel statement, as given in the Memphis Argus: 

Three shots were fired from the Confederate fleet 
before any reply was made by the Federal?, After 
the firing commenced, the shots for some time fell 
wide of the mark on both sides, Avhen, on the arrival 
of several more of the enemy's gunboats, Com. 
Montgomery ordered the fleet to fail back, xvliicb 
was done. Firing, however, was kept up vigor¬ 
ously. The Confederate fleet retired to opposite 
Bear street, but no longer in line of battle, when 
one of the Federal ranis shot ahead of the- rest of 
the fleet. The Beauregard prepared to receive her. 
After a contest of short duration, the Beauregard 
avoided the bluAv intended for her, and struck her 
adversary forward of the wheelhonse. The blow 
placed the Federal boat hors du combat. She 
hauled off and made for the Arkansas shore, Avhere 
she remained during the engagement. Meantime 
another Federal ram, the Monarch, came to her 
assistance. At first the Beauregard attempted to 
run her down, but missed her, and struck the Gen. 
Price on the wheelhonse, making a complete wreck 
of the boat, which made for the Arkansas shore and 
sank. A number of persons on board were killed 
and wounded by the enemy’s sharpshooters. At 
this period four Federal iron-clad boats, which had 


limns, 

point of endurance, when they broke and rah, inglo- 
riouely leaving behind them many of their men and 
officers, prisoners in our hands. The number of 
these it is not yet possible, to ascertain, several days 
necessarily elapsing after every engagement before 
a full inventory can be taken. 


D(‘|mi-tmeut of the East. 

Dispatches received at the War Department, 
on the 8th, state that all is quiet in front of Rich¬ 
mond, except an occasional cannonading by the 
rebels at our forces employed in bridge operations, 
but it does not retard their progress. 

The following statement of ihe loss at the battle 
ot Fair Oaks has been received at the AVar Depart¬ 
ment: 

To Hon. E. M. Slav ton. Secretary of War: — 
Statement of killed, wounded and missing, of May 
31st. and June 1st, 1862, in front of Richmond: 2d 
Corps, (Gen. Sumner's) killed, 183; wounded. 894; 
missing. 14G. Ileinlzeliuan's 3d Corps—killed, 259; 
wounded, 981); missing. 155. Keyes’ 4th — killed, 
448; wounded, 1.753; missing, 921'. Total — killed 
890; wounded, 3,627; § missing, 1,222. The grand 
total is 5,739. A nominal list will be furnished as 
soon a* the data can be received. 

G. B. McClellan* Gen. Com'g. 

The following address was read to the army at 
dresB parade, on the evening of the 3d inst., and 
was received Avith an outburst of vociferous cheer¬ 
ing from every regiment: 

Heaiiqi AHTf.iis Army ok the Potomac,? 
(.'.{nr near New Bridge, A'a , June 2. A 

Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac: — I have 
fulfilled at least a part of my promises to you. You 
are now face to face w ith the rebels, who are now 
at hay in front ol the Capital. The final and deci¬ 
sive battle is at hand. Unless you lie lie your past 
history, the result cannot be for" a woment'doubiful. 
If the trosps who have labored so faithfully, and 
fought so gallantly at Vorktown, and who so bravely 
wou the hard fights at Williamsburg, AVost Point. 
Hanover Court House, and Fair Oaks, now prove 
Avorlhy of their antecedents, the victory is surely 
ours. The events of every day prove your superi¬ 
ority. Wherever you have met the enemy, you 
have beaten him. Wherever you have used the 
bayonet he lias given way in panic and disorder. 1 
ask of you now our last crowning effort The 
enemy has staked his all an the issue ot tfie coming 
battle. Let us meet him artel crush him here in the 
very center of the rebellion. 

.Soldiers: 1 will be with yon in this battle, and 
share its dangers with you. ‘ Our confidence in each 
otherOs now founded upon the past. Let us strike 
the blow Avhieh is to restore peace and union to this 
distracted land. Upon your ardor, discipline, aud 
mutual confidence, the result depends. 

Geo. B. McClellan, Maj.-Gen. Com’g. 

A reconnoissance made from Front Royal on the 
31st ult., discovered a large force of the enemy some 
six or seven miles on the Winchester road. Our 
troops opened on them and drove them some dis¬ 
tance. taking seven prisoners and one 11-pounder 
cannon, manufactured in Liverpool, in 1861, and 
twelve wagons, several horses and mules, and also 
recapturing six men of the 2d Maryland regiment. 
Our loss Avas one. killed. 

The news Irom Gen. Shields’ Division states that 
a scouting party crossed the river at Columbian 
Bridge, on the 9lh, and went to New Market. They 
found that Jackson had retreated through there 
three days before. His army has been reduced to 
about 5,000 men, the remainder having scattered 
through the mountains to save themselves, Gen. 
Fremont's army hud followed them all the way, 
capturing Avagons and supplies. 

Our navy has been unusually active during the 
week. We gather the following items of intelli¬ 
gence; 

Commander L. C. Rowan, in command of the 
naval force in the waters of North Carolina, reports 
to the Navy Department that ou the 18th ult., Lieut. 
Colburn, of the Hunchback, in company Avith the 
Shawsun, ascended the Mehisim river about twelve 
miles, to a point where he found a deserted battery 
and earthworks with live embrasures. The river 
above was obstructed by sunken schooners, trees, 
&c. On his return he captured iu a small cieek the 
schooner J H. Smoot, 30 tuns. Ou the l'Jth ult,, 
accompanied by Whitehead,he ascended the Chowan 
river, destroying Fort Hilliard, which is situated 
about 300 yards below the mouth of the Blackwater. 
Alter removing A'arious obstructions in the river, he 
proceeded up the Blackwater about two miles, 
Avhere he found three schooners sunk. Ou the 20th, 
in Bennett's Creek, ho captured the Eugenia, of 
about SO tuns. The next day he captured the 
steamer AVinter Shrub, loaded with 300 bids, of 
shad and herring. It avus Lieut. Colburn's inten¬ 
tion ou the next, day to go up the Cliowan river, 
eludmg tbe barracks, and make a clear passage of 
the Blackwater. 

The English iron steamer Cambria, captured by 
.the gunboat Huron, after a chase of five hours off 
Charleston, arrived at Philadelphia on the 2d inst. 
She hails from Carlisle, and sailed from Liverpool 
for Nassau and ihence for Charleston, and was cap¬ 
tured while attempting to run the blockade. The 
cargo consists of'liquors, clothes, medicines, Enfield 
rifles, Ac. 

Philadelphia, June 7— The U. S. gunboat Bien¬ 
ville arrived on the 6th with three schooners in tow, 
which were captured off Charleston in attempting 
to run the blockade. Their names are the Province, 
La Croilla and Rebecca, all from Nassau. 

The. Santiago de Cuba captured, on the 27th, the 
rebel schooner Lucy Holmes, just out of the Santee, 
loaded with cotton. She has been sent to Boston for 
adjudication. 

Washington, June 8.— Dispatches from Officer 
Dupont state that the gunboats have possession of 
Stono, near Charleston. 

Letters from the Gulf announce the capture of 
the schooner New Castle, by the brig Bainbridge; 
and tbe schooner Jane, by the steamer R. R. Cnyler. 
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Pricks —The market opened active, and the trade was pretty 
firmly maintained throughout at tin. following qnotations 

__ This week. Igmt week. 

Premium,—.... 5' u 4:6.'qc B (giG)(c 

r.xtra. ........HRuS c 

first finality. 4 @4%c 

Second imajitv.StfgStfc SVQWfc 

Tnird quality,... 3 o/HSic c*. 

Sheep WV.at few hiivc* cbaoijed luindfl horn mo.«{ at prices 
ranging 4c ^ tt>—t{fe litjtic)e ijfjure for Huhi common, 

am the outside tor prime extra. I.arnb* rangu from S3,tOa'l,50, 
anu th»yr#j but litt.c ijeniond for them — AtAisa-nd Argus, 

BRIGHTON, Juki? B - At market ROO Beef Cattle. 90 
htgrfr. JiSw Sheen and Lambs, anon ‘/line. 

llKKF Cattlk —Trices, extra. HT.OtjfcU®). first quality, $ 6 , 75 @ 
0 , 0 t. second do, fti>«eii,t»; third do. *5^«aA'7i 
UllRKI.VO UXItV-.None 
Milch Cows—$ 44 . 11 ... r.ommon, flffq'XO. 

Vi;At Calvks — 16 . 1 x 1 

.o T, ’h 15 ^—Vearllog, JOtillK, Two years O'.d, lOOS 00; Three years 
old, $2h<«23. 

Hints -titofi^c V lb. Tallow -Cffififcc. 

PBtTS - Jn/A., 'j.M each. Calf Skins—8®9c p lb. 
nHBKP A.vn La d ns - jriSoCiH./sl; extra. $3,7»al4.50 
Swivr. -Stores, wholesale.'' 4fW.*£c I retail, RaiJe. Fat Hogs, 
tail ItfH n ° ni ^till-fed, none. Spring Pigs, 8jf(tfiJ0c.; re- 

CAMBR1DOE, Ji nk A At market 297 Cattle, shout 250 
Beeves, and 47 Stoves, consisting Of Working Oxen, Comk. and 
one, two and three years old 

Market Bkkp— Extra (including nothing but the best large 
tat stall-fed Oxeul fh, 73 rti 7,00 first quality, $6.50tfiW.U0: second 
do, $5.75hw,00, third ae. fo.Oh-eO.OO. ordinary, $—(5;— 

Working Oxk.v. )i pair - $VMdS 0 . 

COWS ANf. Cai.vss —$25, ?3fM 17. 

Storks — Wai lings, J—y)-, ('wo years old, OO&iOO; Three 
years old, $ 2 Ii>n 2 .’. 

SitREp A.vn T.amhS — 1976 at market. Prices in lots. $2 25(a)2 - 
iSeach. extra, .f.V n„ 4.7S. or 3M@<JaO p ib. 

SfiHlNC. T.AWBB — $2.fi(X^4,00. 

IdniKO — dOpiSio V It. Tallow — ti‘i(ii$luc. 

Pki.ts — flt.i'750 Calf Skins—Singe £l hi. 

Vkai. Calvbs. from $t,0U@5.00 

TORONTO. June S — Beks — First-class in demand'at! $6 » 
oivt, second; Hss selling readily at $5.0h«i6.SJ fd too tba. 


U KBKfs NOTES A NO 

HALF f'RIKK,—Fourtem 
age stamps, sent post-paid, 
Trade sii"- 1 - 1 -• — —- 
U 1*11 A M 


POSTAGE STAMPS AT 

in different Rebel Notes and Post- 

-+A.I?, i<: v\ porjVToks 

AWD oawb miitjs. 

inifutriM r n ■' d"" n, ' e * 1 n f, , f tf erv from rtiftorent. States. 
aiiierianSi w/i^ M , ac,mi " l ; v . Hhd having thorough 
id to dovriie'n; 1 Jhaedimery, the Mil.srrilR.r has 

he selection * U ^ r & Pn through thosum- 


qv.uiTJsa—jy'jn u' twBscn / ni:ns 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND. 

We direct your particular attention to 

RHODES SUPER PHOSPHATE, 

THE STANDARD MANURE, 

FO R 

SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, 

TNUtSPfcNSAIII.K ROR 

Every Description of Crops. 

or Boston ) F!LrmerS per tuu 2 ' WKI *>*■> cash - !n New York 

“ RHODES, 


O W HI E A. ID ~5T p 

PARSON BEOWNLOW’S 

w onderfti 1 15o oIs: . 

One Volume. Containing upwards of 4.60 pages. 12 siinerinr 
Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, Ac. Beautifully print- 
ff 1 *. onto* win to paper, and handsomely bound ir» muslin.— 
* rice Si, 

Sent free , by return mail, on receipt of price. 

AGENTS WANTED 

In every City, Town, Village, and County, to sell this thrilling 
and remarkable work A'Idnw * 

W rilll.DS, PuBidstnsR, 
and imo Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa.. 
API'], BO ATE & CO., Cincinnati, 

,-•—■0 ■ ... . Ppblishere for the West. 

iLii- I apers copying wall receive the work. 64H-2t 


A Practical Treatise on the Garden vin»»..s r-.i. 

Vine, and the Manufacture or ilouisiur WrxK U 
for tbo use of Amntourv and oth»*r. % n i !?v V A V r<NB ' 

States Profusely illnHtroied with ^,,, r F,>!,n, n a f .’“I - S1 i'l-lle 
fully executed der.liius, Verified by'its,..,',' arr '' 
PtliN. author or K.ssky dmion Open»i V A!*t' C “ r . ‘^n 
which was awsrde.l the Flr.1 Prenuum uftiSd"* ulri11 '", to 
tute. To which is added a 'i-tion ?r J ?*F' 

Vi.nevard Practice, uiidn earefullv pro pur.-a IJi.kAf,-' In 0 ,e?! ui 
celehrated ''ThomeivSystem of Crape Cu 11 n !'' t ‘*' !011 °f the 
rp~ Price. One Hollar. Sant Troesif por-W, nn . , , 


” the long-established and well known 

M A N TT j,-t EC 

in the American market, ( the large demand for Cotton culture 
heretof ore consuming our entire product,) is manufactured under 
tire immediate supervision or the regularly educated Chemists 
ROBERT B POTTS and FREDERICK Kl.ETT. the Sulphuric 
Acid being produced upon a largo scale at the Works, Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Rhodes Manure 

te so/d unfa- a legal guarantee as being a Standard Super 
Ihos-ptfcUe, 

1 rof. S. W. JOHNSON, of the Yale Analytic School and 
XhemiBt to the Connecticut State Agricultural Society, says;— 
Hooks Super Phosphate u of uniform composition, and is 
the only real Super Phosphate I have met With." 

^ AN Puen, President of Pennsylvania Farm School, 

in Ins Report upon artificial manures, through the ‘Country 
Gentleman. ''American Agriculturist," “Ut-neseo Farmer,” 
and New York Observer... March, I8ii2, say 8; — Rhopbs' Is the 
cheapest American Super Phosphate, and if Mr. Khoper will 
sell under legal guarantee an article containing 14 or IS per 
cent of an hydrous Phosphoric Acid in combination soluble 
in water. With ten minutes boiling.) his Manure would deserve 
an unqualified recommendation as one of the best Super Phos¬ 
phates mao ufactu red anywhere in the world, and very much 
better than any manufactured in this country." 

The following report of analyses of one thousand HOOO) tuns 


r J' , HE BEST TILE MACHINE 


GROVER’S PATENT 

SWING BEAM PLOW 


J.MLUfi, 


Jllurkcts, Commerce, &c 


envAAiti & WINE GAR’S PATENT 

WITH LA TOTOR RTTE’S IMPROVEMENTS. 

undoubtedly the best and most durable Tdc Vwf rm IA 

SfS 

>onanu 


their WOOlS as a safe investment, ‘nither thlSTell Sem at pric^ 
to which others of dUlerent views hare submitted Whether 
this police is wise the tnture only can determine Th<- season 
1" connt r- v at hand, and the clip is 

° ,, "' lr)tUv and growth v, fully equal 

The digjMisition among dealers of t'xperlcnee in regunl to pur- 
ilia-es. is to act very cautiously, believing it unsafe to invest 
whnt h ;^ 11 is difficult to decide at 

lf to buy the new wool, ns the market 

in hv th I'stsm nr tr! - ltlfltlpne f J *•> u '«'-h by future events 
wwj g.v nn* HiaUi of trudy jn Rpnor^l, 

Miinuriicluniri also seem Inclined to follow a prudent conrse 
and 1 there is a.generalconviction that business willconHoiie 
quite rnodemto pnli] Uie war is tormina ton. or ko ncarlv l.ro't 
to a close as toashore tbe minds of husiuoss men from the ab- 
- orbing interest they now feel in its miccessful progress 
. \ b ff co 11 n dcrutioriH. a 11 (It li e large stock of tine wools known 
«nrniv L orVi ll,J a ln * !" V'* V‘“ lisil markets, us well as the good 
T ' 4 our °' vn / will have ;i tendency 

w» I? Pie' lf IP v ' ,n Un,> domestic wools. 

son till lev i?i bat (l,e l’ r 'ce i throughout thesea- 

son will.varymuch from present rutps 

r„r ' h:v P" ^enin demand, at prices slightly advanced 

dt ' scrlr ! ,lQ7 ' s - Wools suitable for hutting purposes 
nupf« b MOrC m reaBoflt ‘ and considerable sales have'been 

filfete^l^Xck Llokl 7, aDd there r0rnS ‘ in ' i 3,in ft 

In ti n f foreign ww U Mir*ro him been rath or more activity and 

m n aIo a ^ r tloo la J. lH , b ? t !‘ ,, i Medillm »<! lowTie.yn woiTis ^ 
change CnftRe carpet wools have also 
<T714 1 ™MU.^Ir 1 ,,,B l tock hemg light, is held at ,‘inn prices. Our 
!a-t orculai * from abroad report a dull market for line wools 

whl.’ll thes't ^cinatnl for tho lower descriptions,of 

Tar ™" k r At pccscnt si mil I. but with a prospect soon of 
large incJcase, followed by some decline iu prices. 

Saxony Fleece ft ft. 


Flour and firnln. 

Dour, winter wheat,3A.2SM5.25 
Flour, spring do, 4 7w5.HH 
Flour, buckwheat... U tniqO Ud 

Meal, Indian. I.l2gd.l2 

Wheat, (lenasee.l.Until.35 

Be-t white Canada.. I 2fltolJ8 

Corn, old. 4,V^4He. 

Com, new. 4i(ty48it. 

Bye, 60 lbs yl bush., ftludi'ic, 

Patr. by weight. HI/mSSol 

Barley .. 65f»uJ5c. 

Buckwheat. i*> jJXk’.. 

Beans. 1-fii.WX (A) 

Meats. 

Pork, mess___ ,$U).fiur£t1 mo 

Pork, clear . . I3.iHXw»l3.5ii 

Dressed hogs, cwt. S.'/ty l.mj 

Beef cwt. 4.il(k5i li.w 

Spring lambs, each 1.2K* 1.78 
Mutton, ctircawj... 4f3i5J£c 

Hams, -uiokGd_ fipiVc 

Shoulders.. 4®Ac. 

Chickens. dfiDc. 

Turkeys. 9 ( 411015 . 

6eese. 4(ka)50c 

Ducks pair. 38pi Me. 

Hairy, Ae. 

Butter, roll. lOfarilc. 

Butter, firkin. P.ilila 

Cheese. Oiffl'it, 

Lard, tided. ftVt fitjp.i. 

Tallow, rough. GthtMiitt 

Tallow, tried. 7@7 0 . 


A beautiful MICROSCOPE, m 

I V Five Hundred times, tor twenty-eight cents 
F im, of difinrent powers. $l, 0 i). Mailed tree. 
Addreas F. M. BOWEN, 

617-1t 


Banded and Tested, and Warranted to bear any required 
head of Water. The Cheapest and Best in use for 
Carrying Water to Railroad Tanks; for Distilleries. 
Breweries. Steam Pipes; for Chain Pump Tubing; 
tor Carrying Water from Springs to Dry Fielda 
and Farm Buildings, and for Water 
Courses or every description. 

Th^is pipe i 8 made or pino timber, in sections S feet long, con9 
net ed by a socket or square shoulder joint, perfectly fitted bv 
machinery, so as to be water tight. The sixe of the timber fie- 
pends upon thn sue of the bore. The smaller the timber the 
more perfect!/it becomes saturated, which is the chief cause 
of ita wonderful durability. 

The most common size for ordinary use is inch bore 
TW usually made of scantling 3* inches square, which is 
sufficiently strong to bear any reasonable head. We can fur¬ 
nish any amount of testimonials and references os to its prac¬ 
tical value, but will simply give a few, as follows: 

si dil-Ytri 11 tT, ' r ; a^l,, thousand feet, and con- 

form of aqueduct th.-U ha> Ih*fh introdurod 

fhint'ri PUb ;i C ’ tyf ca Pa«ty anil ediciem v [f w ,-ll Hi,j 1 

Dariem N° Y^ durable ^ iron or !ea ‘ l - t- C. PETERS.' 1 
I am entirely satisfied with the working of the wnnd- n ^.i.. 

"•” r ™ J ~tfogtiSa& 


ttotti ot these samples come fully np to the standard of your 
Super Phosphate. Very Respectfully. 

G. A. LIEBIG. Ph. D. 

“RHODES" IS THE MOST UONOKNTRATED WA MURE OFKKRKD 

IN THE MARKKT, RRqCIRINll CESS PER ACRE TO PROPUCK X 
CROP, BEING A PERMANENT IMPROVKK OF THE I,ANT), ThU po¬ 
sition sustained by evidence entitled to the highest confidence 

directions for tsing * 

RHODES SUPER PHOSPHATE. 

An application of 100 to 200 tbs. per acre of this Standard Ma¬ 
nure, will furnish sutticu-nt soluble Phosphoric Acid (the indis¬ 
pensable nutriment of plants) for any crop. 

RHODES .VtANTRE being prepared for immediate applica¬ 
tion, can be used either broadcast, or in the hill or drill.—in no 
instance to be plowed under 

When agriculturists learn the true value of this standard Ma¬ 
nure, they will not suffer themselves to be without a supply, as 
in case of re-planting nr backward growth, this Manure, applied 
ae top-dressing, produces upeedy growth. This Manure does 


loston. Mass. 


K «R JY1 < >VAL. —Having recently removed our place 
of busiupss from SknuoatfloH, N. T , to Marciklluh we 
have made arrangements to manufacture our new improved 

SELF-ADJUSTING WIND MILLS 

more extensively than heretofore, and shall be prepared to ship 
them to any part 01 the country, at prices ranging from ?-lu to 
* 200 , with pumps capable of forcing water from wells ten to 
two hundred teet, 

Kip’*Send for Circulars and Price List 

647 ' 2t E. W. MILI.S, Marcellus, N. Y. 


American foil. blood Merino. 

American half and t h re—lo urriii Merino 
American Native and quarter Merino ... 

Extra pulled... 

Superfine pulled. 

No. 1 pulled. . 

Lamb's pulled_. 

California fine, tmwiiihedlll. 

Caufhrniaeomnion do.”‘‘"' 

Peruvian washed.. 

Valparaiso oawa«he-i_ 

Soath American Merino unwashed. 

Smith American Mestiva* unwashed 
South American oommon washed 

South Anmricnn Kntre Rios do_ 

South American anv.'iahed 

South American Oordova washed’. 

CnIie Good Hone u nwoshed. 

East In <lia wBshed.’ 

African unwashed. . 

African WMbed. .. . 

Mexioati T,0rrashed... 

Texas... . 

Smyrna 11 a washed_* 1111111111. 

Smyrna washed.... 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, June 9 — Fl.OffR — Market may bo quoted 
qmio riU*au.v. witu \ raoilnrate bUMlne^s dointf for export and 
te^A e -? , l r ‘ 3 ‘ un i >w, l n ,25^1^ t^.a>.’o»4,a5for 5UporrineStiitu- S^ - 

4.\4)4,56 lor extra for jwpertiue Wesirru ^ jr, 

i i4,i>*ifor coi.uuon t„ medium extra Western, SS.'n&./j s for 

rh. iiping brand* extra round hooped Ohio, and « for 

trade brands do., t he market closi.qrtdull Canadianfionr S 
S! 1 * 1 ,' 1 *!’, 1 "" 1 ,lrm - with a uiouur.Me business doing rialos 
at $t,M).a C70 for Spring, amt S-lflt.i bir winter extra Kve 
floiirconrinues quiet and steady at $lf,7lXd4,i)tl for inferior to 

ftllttgA' ,n ,°' inrat ‘; deninud and prices steady 
Sal«8 .it. S3.15 tor Biaml.vwlm, ami * 2 , 9(1 tor Jersey. 

• . (,I:A1V ■ v inarket stMwi.v mul nmv be qaote*l aboait !<• 
K.^rHu 1 J k ' no,! .rieni.in.i l.,r export and home consumption - 
Elios Chicago Spring at Keif 1 , 01 , Milwaukee club at WoriLul 
5“K r f , " Wil a '- Ld>; common winter Illinois qi *i q/.,ri 

0 Vinter red Ohio at *1,1 fuel,19; and white Michigan at 6) e 
Rye heavy ,wales at for We, tern, and 7o , u 7;te for Shite 

Bar e/dull and nominal at-7Uc. Bariev tnalt o Headv Axle- 
choice pale H t SI. 1.1 Peas nominal at 7*>c for Canada Cv'r, 
market lirmermO, ^omi bmdm-ss doing for export urid 
hem. . onsm,.Silies at ls,./sye for new mixed Western 
.o.ealc for old do. afloat.Uid delivered, 4ff.iU7c for unsound do 1 ’ 
SU ' U l, T .‘ 4 0»t» dull and easier; sale "at A.a 

for Cfenml}*, Wefti^ru nod state*. 

'i 1 ;, 1 ! ' ,rl ' ,l ? f ' pk, ‘ l rul,, * Sf Ml JtmlheaTv; mlIi-j*w^i*o at 

for prime tne^s, ami $9 <xxu) 
Saov’iWivi r nft - mai k.'t roles quiet and steady. Sales at 

*.,. 01 . 7.00 for country prime, 8.4,0.* xiofor country inOw. «n 
lJ,S)for re.|Kn-k,"| do.. SIS., I t.rsJ for extra «ue^. ' iffin, ^ 
beef quiet «.nd nominal »t Sio.umso 00. India mes-. in lh .it- 
x-d UOI,1 W''' l, '*AbU. Heel'hftms dull ami quiet. Small 
Wl -x boternan.l Western at 81(Uw.„u«.si». Cut meats In lim- 
f j nod 11 rices steady. Sate:, at. SH(5*4c for Western 

and rilv shoulders, ami tji .ijki finr haunt Smoked meat* H . 

mu!.h n ri • Bm;oo sides quiet and ttttehamred. SRm 

-u Hiilos* at 60 . I.anl tn limlt-Ail «lMnun*l ea-ib'i with y 
row n fi l,UKI , ncj S; «*>«» at 7HVASCC fur No 1 tVcMoe.' Butte? 

ri.r^ ' u ';"3)*"F at U*.iiltic tor Ohio, apd H: u)rtc for State 

Cheese dull and heavy, and selling at 4 y 7 Mu for common to 

and S $ 6 'L r jvarU Ue Rt ° a,1 - V; Rma11 at ^,75:^5,61 *4 for Dots, 

Sw %?■ * “ Se.’tel.t 25 

nulling. Salc» fair iVllfto 'VioZtl ^uV'rn VTZ 

ri. Ki)- if,,• , ua rkot is more active at nrr-ttr ivil . 

Vl^Wn^r “ *S 3 tnT '“ PL 70 * (0 l 28 ,b "' for 2&.r3(l ft's 

lr, r "'IddUnM. Included it. th* Kfth^werisn 
turn 20 tt.s, herd afloat on p, l. the other « 1 «, were in ear lots 

J, ( n |v A J,“!,’ n «*« supplies of this article were mod- 

best MUsl t ee H ,0 vS. h f !lt J ra 'V'” 11 . injr freft! L st tWc to SI for the 

;sP=HS“®-5 

v>-k orLi UilqU. ?/ 1 scarcely any barley offered this 

n- lmbMirm attr U,J C ° T ‘‘ 8e<3m8 tn Uave died out ' “d it 

S3its^ia*!?ass2aa2“— 

lari I*c.ek liz -ooo'h'r rl , l,l ‘'''Kupply or quotations since 

wiifi "™ ats<te; ^ 


DESIGN EO expressly tor 

SCHOOLS, HALLS AND SSIALL CHURCHES. 


...liiwis 
.. .IV)0iou 
...28«24 
. ..14,‘nllti 
,..23(3)2C 
... 9W.12 
...24 «;26 
,22kc« 2(1 
,..2fi(.a’35 
...18.a)2fi 

.38 ,ii-IO 

...12® It 

...UfXttilB.) 

...18(Si22 

..3*'u32 

[xV! Y Evening Post 

Tile sales during the week foot up 30,000 
vluuh about clears the market Some 
cere have been taken at pi ices ranging 


■wi,»i..r extra wu»t... r-l.ai.i-t,Ai for sop. 
a ft- medium extra We: 

trade brands do., the loark.-t’eiosioi.Muli ’Viaiiadi. 


it no in: s sura it /* /y o sp u.i ti: 

IS FOR SALE BY 

GEO. A. MOORE, No. <Pl Main St., Buffalo; N. Y, 


j_j l IsUA HU Jig NORTHROP, 

DEALERS TN 

I>RY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, Iff. Y.. 


IT WILL PAY 


FINISHED IX BLACK WALNUT OR OAK 

WAHRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


To buy your DRESS GOODS of 

Hutotoard. efe* UNTox't' 


Two sizes—Four and a half and Five Octave, 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your DRESS SILKS of 

Hutobard c its INTort: 


PRICES AND WEIGHT. 

Four and a half Octave, $80. Weight packed, 190 lbs. 
Five Octave.$100. Weight packed, 200 lbs. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Length, 3 it Height. 2 ft. 9 in. Width, 1 ft 10 in 

Length, 3 ft 4 & in Height, 2 It 9 in Width, 1 It. 10 in. 

This Instrument j is designed expurxsly for public and private 
Schools. Public Ralls and fcuialli’riuiiciuss 

Aftet having finished *nd «,ld ov.ir 2S.IHJ0 MeloDKONS. ol our 
nHUd varieties, wef.iondtliut aomeUlbg dilli-rent wr.s no-,led to rnc.q 
the wants of ScTootj. Shall (tucH. jms, and Ptrsuc Halls 
. wo -“ lV0 Wrewiledtn producing iui instrurosiit wuicft 

IN UIinVHllr*Q 111 TON It, KHILLlA.XCY'.omPAiJS. OTid though licit 
V ; Br ;^ P ‘^"^1 it n,>ur< -' 5*°°^ the voluiDO of Gtno ot onr 
§1.0 Rtfml Heloueot), ami thiM is produced ljy the etunh-r 

cupacity of nBLLOWH uml Sor.sm m »; Board, iu cotiiiectiou wim a 
P 8t ULLik MIC mo D OT VOICING TM K HF.ICUS 

'Die Graduated Kwkw. »imI Ditidbd Siteil rm nUncbod to 
thia iitftrumruv mid w*» tiunk the tSvvt w superior to Riiythiuir wo 
have prodmx*J bofons The udvjmui^w we cUim tor iW\a iustt’um^nt 
are— 

1st. It has mm" fontpass thus any ether dnnble reed insirmnent 
ever eilerod ,.t tiu- same price, the small,.: being rocit and a w at>• 
OCTAVES, ivtji"h is 1 J 1.1 usual .vn.piles r.I tile key busals of the largest 
organs . qnd Uielarpv.1 n'U. riTK OCTAVES 

3d- It bus more lohnm, el l.)t!•' than any met instrmneni ever 
one red to the public ntnomi.K the pi.iit. 

3*1 It has two sbiia,, tv tutonsuf wliiiii the tone can be moda- 
Iswd to suit .ill oWHSimis 

4th. rL lies (las *■ Dn ipkd Swell," which is only to be found in 
oleloricoiis of onr ntanutAi lutr, 

hlh It has the •* GliADt-Alv.D Pwei.t.” wlach is admitted to be 
the most desirable Improvement ever added to Mdbdeons, and wluctl 
u psietited bv us. mid fiher] exclusivelv in our instruments 

8th. n has 11.1! ; fAintorct* Valve, 1 |or pnlfei,] being a com- 
uiniiuon of cloth and leutller.InsHring tne tlu.nl.Uitv ol'llic inatniinent 
.Old long needed ns u subMitule Ibrthe" r..di» rubber valve," which 
HAS CAUSED SO MUCH TBOVuUB BY DISSOLVING AND STl. KINU OP 
TllS KCMlIEil. 

Finally, it kxaitlv meets the wants or those for whom 
IT WAS INTKNDKfi. 

We have a large (bree of workmen employed exelnsively in tile 
crmrtruetion of thru- iieuruiuuiqs, and cur lueilitiea for manullteluriug 
ure bitch that in- c;lti fill all oruun> promptly. 


Great care will be taken to n*e none but the best material* 
and the price is so low as to admit of no discount. The terms 
are cash on delivery at the Pactory. 

'I he factory is located at Tumi wan da, Erie County. N. Y., but 
all inquiries, orders and remittances should be directed to the 
undersigned, at No. 109 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rocbester, N. Y., May, 1862. j. g. jioBKIE. 

^ S — The small size, (liy inch bore, 3>s| inches square, with¬ 
out banding and testing.) is the best tubing in us« for chain 
pumps, which we eel! at wholesale at 3.S cents per foot, and can 
be found at most hardware stores at retail at five to six cents 
per foot. r a tt 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DOMESTICS of 

HulDtoardL tfc INTortlirop 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your LINENS of 

Hutotoard. tfc Noi 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

Hutotoardl tfc 3NTortl 


/-V U'JSST£RJ\' A*FB' I'O/tK. 

The Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sale 

-A- FARM OF SOS ACRES. 

biiUdiotrs ° n said rarmare of modern style, and in tip¬ 
top order—the bam alone costing over $3,000, 'Su'd Farm lieu 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO CO., 

Two and a half miles south-wust of Oaks’ Corners bus been 
ll-diracted system pffmprovcmunt for several yearn 
and is thoroughly nnderdrained. The desirableness of lo..a- 
ti n. convenience and durability of building)*, quality of Boil 
high state ot cultivation, all combine to make it 1 

ONE OF THE MOST DESIRABLE FARMS 

iw^.cvT' 1 - ror S ' lid farm will he sold at a bargain. 

I f ' 5 "' ’" ,nVt- “ at any tunc. A part of the rurcha-o money 
can remain on the Farm. Also, with or without the Farm, 7 

350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for qualify, quantity and fivenn.-^ of fleece, can't ho 

Truing Faring 


Lv .^ en don, N Y" June lie 
ELI.IE, eldest daughter of S 
aged fl years and lO.iuouths. 

On the 16th of May 1862 Dr 
queUe Lake Superior, Mich , 
N Y.) aged 40 years. 


IT WILL PAY 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

ffmlrk&JMrolfoJ ? 6 CarreDt priM8 for at 

Hk'Kf OATTLK. 

fl cwt $8,50®'9.00 

.. 8,OOffl8AO 

. 7,80®fl.Oi) 

. 7,0l*aiL50 

.$«,00@fi0,00 

...... 40,10n:4.4,0U 

. 30,00® 36,00 

.25,00®2>i.00 

-Aim 6 @6! 

. 4AF6 

.. 4 ®4: 

.. 3 (0)4 

SHJtEP AND LAMBS. 

.head $5,00(5)5, 


ty ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advance—T htkty-F!V8 
Chnts a Linh, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52‘i cents per line ot space. Spko.al Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

RT-Tiie immense circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yorkitk- 
hUl twenty thousand more than that of any other similar ] our- 
nal-renders it by far the Bert and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class m America. Tins xaot should be borne in mind 
by all Nursery men, Mauuracturere, Wholesale Dealers, I .and 
Agents, Ac., &c„ who necessarily depend upon the Peooleof 
the North for patronage. 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your serin6 prints of 

XXubbarci tfc Norti 


.*'■> quamj 

Common quality 
tnfenor quality, 

Kttt qaality,..,. 

Ordinaly .quality 
t*ommou quality 
lufenor quality. 

First quality, .. 

Ordinary quality 
Jxnnmon quality 
luferiur quality,. 

Ster**- •• 

Common’. . 

Bfferior,. 

Corn-fed, 

s«a*t 

,4t li ; u ' v < .'tor 9 
wm7t Ti a **° R - Btro 

averse te C r e,P ^i 

tUta-V-e^ir^lTsid^blT 

kfilher than last Monthly h WlU aver ^ lu fe 20 o 100 rt>s 

sasaiWe 

r , Cor. week 

Last week last year. 

3,106 4,276 

3)610 1,830 


OO wa AND CALVKS. 


IVexx^ Spiring- Prints» 

We hare Just opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Garments, which are very neat and tasty. Onr 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we arc prepared to manufacture Gar¬ 
ments, either in .>ilk or Cloth, to order. 

IHTMBARD .t NORTH ROF, 

633 Nos. 69 & 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


642-l3t 


VKAL CAL/B 8 . 


'ENERS.—Whale Oil Soap in Fifty Cent ami i!,ii 
ages. Garden Syringes, good article. One Dollar .^Zhnatl 
■r Phosphate of Lmie. Baker and Jarris' Island , ■,if 
Land Plaster at market rates Send orders to d GuJln0 ’ 
_ IL C, \V HITE, Agen t. 217 Main St.. Buffalo, N. y 

ANTIdTI — A respqofabllk experienced and selj-reli- 
ant agent, to sell patents in Pennsylvania, Ohio and N„w 
Is Pff ®*wHM. Shaw, and Com Stalk Cutter. Cost*? 

Mf 1 } - over twenty-live thousand nowin 
„d TH Ut i> m . etl * llshe f ‘.‘f" nntp * K au F l ' <i cat any length 
ed The Patentee would travel with tbe agent. 

ililrttftq t> ifKVkfN’nM ... ^ .. .. 


BWINK 


TAMES TERRY & CO., 

^ DSALBR3 TN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Stiver Plated Ware, Pucker and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. • 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers of KEDXlK’S WATER Fn.TERS, Refrigerators, 
and ihermometcis. and dealer in Tin, Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron. 
i\c.. 1 V 1 '. !»!• .t At SbitL* >str*4*it ». xr v 


DOCEESTBR CITY SCALE WOKKS 
L V GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

tnentof F0HSYT * * C ° cou - HUun1 / on hand a large assort 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 

All work wan-anted. 

E - A. FORSYTH k CO., Rochester. N. Y, 
Uio-jJleo Old Stand ol Duryee .k Forsyth, 

ty * See illustrated advertise., It . u t in Rl-ral of March 29 

TJ1MPLOYMBNT 


\ J^L ERIC AN TL OUSE 
BOSTON, 

Is the. 1 aiwest and best arranged Hotel in the New England 

lutes’nf tMxrof* Vf loc f t ? d - ““4 «a*v ot access from all the 
■ it^containa all the modern iinproveuientsand 
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Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 637-131 ’ 


as a first class hotel In every respect. 
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had adopted the other extreme, for he was one of 
those men who can see no middle course. The 
unhappy, misguided young man, left the city. In a 
few months he was convicted of forgery and sen¬ 
tenced to a long imprisonment. This was the death 
blow to his mother.. Already worn with grief, she 
survived it. hut a short time. Can we wonder that 
the poor man is pitied by this happy family, where 
judicious parental training is rewarded by filial 
affection, and followed by lives of usefulness. 

But others have joined the group. George has 
arrived, and with him Mr. Avery, a young clergy¬ 
man from Grovetown. Another carriage arrives, 
and all join to welcome the good old pastor and his 
family. Soon aunt Helen comes hustling in, and 
saying, "they are about ready,” arranges chairs, 
and assigns places for the children, telling them to 
be quiet now. 

The door opens. George and Maria enter, 
escorting Mr. Avery and Net.lie. The old pastor 


were he living now? Would he call a man honor¬ 
able because he paid his legal debts, and scrupu¬ 
lously maintained his standing with business men. 
when he would take money, time and privilege 
from a brother, and repay him with arrogance nud 
servitude? It is too bad, .James. lie ought to 
place you in an honorable, profitable position, and 
give your children equal privileges with his own. 

“ If you look around. Helen, you will find wealthy 
brothers seldom do thus by the poorer ones. Nor 
by the sisters, either. Helen. They are allowed to 
take care of themselves. If a man is prosperous, it 
is supposed to he the result of his own enterprise. 
If another is poor it is his own fault I have learned 
to be content with little, and you know Ella never 
complains. I do not desire too much assistance 
for my children. If they rise by their own exer¬ 
tions mainly, there is much more hope for their 
living virtuously, and spending their lives in use¬ 
fulness.” 


lijvvo use for all iny moans. 1 must not take from 
my own family to enrich his. It tvould not do. 
“now have you repaid your brothers kindness?” 
demanded conscience. 

“The form moves. A look of mingled sadness 
and reproach is cast upon him. ’ Tis my father! 
He has risen to reprove me for my falsehood and 
unkindness. I must take a turn in the fresh air,” 
thought he, rising; “going to the graveyard has 
given mo the glooms.” He could not rid himself of 
the conviction of injustice to his brother. He felt 
that he had been unkind in refusing him aid when 
his need was so great, and his own ability to help 
him so evident He asked his brother with regard 
to his situation and prospects. Before he left, by 
his advice, and encouraged by his representations, 
James decided to let the farm go lo satisfy his cred¬ 
itors, sell what personal property he could, and 
with the avails remove his family to Newton, where 
Chari.es resided. 

“ There is no reason to fear that you will not get 
along well there,” said he. “I will see that you 
have good business. I can’t tell just what, now; no 
matter. Just come along, and all will he right 
You owe it to your children to get out of this poor 
place.” 

“That is true,” replied James; “if I wish to 
educate them, or expect to keep them near me.” 

“ There is no trouble about educating children 
there. We have a college and a ladies’ seminary 
within half a mile of my house. With a little help, 
if the boys are only industrious and persevering, 
they can go ahead in almost any thing they choose. 
You know I have farms to rent, and want hoys in 
the office all the time. We need not make any 
definite plans now. Just come along.” 

It was with brighter prospects than they had seen 
for years that the family prepared lo leave the old 
home. The parting was a sad one, as such partings 
must ever be. There is no borne like tho first homey 
where 

* * * “Life itself was new, 

And the heart promised what the fancy drew." 

The tendrils of affection, intertwined with each 
loved, familiar object, once loosened, never again 
attach themselves with the same tenacity. 

James Wilton did not start for the West with 
golden visions of speedy wealth. He did not 
expect support from his brother. The small means 
which he was able to realize from the little property 
he had to sell, were nearly all expended when be 
reached his journey’s end. A small house belong¬ 
ing to Charles, situated quite in the outskirts of 
the city, was proposed as a temporary home. Here 


Thu bier, the pall, 

The hushed procession's dumb and steady tread. 
The glory bed—is all. 

The quiet grave, 

Cut turf, sweet with spring rains, laid on above, 
Enclose the brave. 

Stillness and peace, 

The unrelaxing clasp of mother earth, 

Are his—and long release. 

The noise of war 

Dies, like dull thunder, on the summer breeze; 
Only the full souled trees 

From heights afar 

Breathe down their rustling music over him, 
Through twilights dim. 

The bier, the pall. 

The death-shroud, clinging in unstunng folds, 
The coffined flowers—are all, 

Except the name 

Geared elsewhere than upon the coffin-plate, 
And that remembrance which is more than fame. 

Lay him to rest— 

With Iris fair honor, horn of patriot's tears— 

His country's banner gathered to his breast; 

For after years 

Embalm him with a deep and reverent thought, 
So shall his work of life be fully wrought 


EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


The underagued manufacture Changeable Endless Chain 

k / i, u ’»i » ’ nous i; - r o ir /; n s, 

COMBINED THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 

Threshers, Separators, Wood Saws, &c. 

These Powers produce more power with less elevation, and 
are operated with greater ease to the team, than any other, 
oniric? very slow travel of hmscs.fbeingonl.v about 1 ‘.miles per 
hour, when doing a good air business, which is 400 to foe 
bushels of OaLs per day, or halt that quantity of Wheat or By* 

THE THRESHER AND CLEANER 

run? easv. separates the grain perfectly clean from theatre*, 
cleans quite equal to tlip best of Fanning Mills, leaving the 
grain fit for mill Of market, and is capable of doing a larger 
business without waste nr clogging than any other Two-Ilqrsc 
Cleaner before the public 

l;y For I‘rice and description send for Circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. 

Address IL A M. HARDER, 

646 CobleskiU, Schoharie Co , N. Y. 


We will visit our friends once more, then bid 
them adieu. It is Thanksgiving day, that festival 
so much prized by all the sons and daughters of 
New England. Many weeks before, it was planned 
to have a family reunion this day at the farm-house 
where James resides with his son Henry. The 
little farm which <mnt Helen helped to purchase 
has been enlarged and improved. A tasteful, com¬ 
modious residence occupies the place where stood 
the little old house. As we enter the family parlor, 
no tokens of great wealth attract the eye, but every¬ 
thing wears that look of comfort which is ever so 
grateful to the occupant, and leaves nothing to he 
desired. 

Like a patriarch among his race sits the elder 
brother, father, grandfather, in the midst of the 
happy group; by his side, she who so lovingly has 
shared Ills cares, his sorrows and his joys. A glance 
at their cheerful faces shows us that age with its 
infirmities has not rendered life a burden, or unfitted 
them for social enjoyment. This is called aunt 
Helen's home; but many are the occasions when 
her society is claimed by others of the family con¬ 
nection. Of course she has been here now assisting 
Henry’s wife, for who would think of getting up a 
Thanksgiving dinner without aunt Helen's help? 
Julia is here with her children, and one grand¬ 
child, which she is sure is the brightest hoy for his 
age she ever did see. 

That pleasant looking gentleman, who is con¬ 
versing with Mrs. Wilton, is he who some years 
since persuaded her daughter Maria to share some 
time from her favorite art to devote to the less 
imaginative one of house-keeping. Nellie has 
acquired the reputation of an excellent teacher. 
During the past year she has taught in the Ladles’ 
Seminary at Grovetown. where George, now a 
practicing physician, is located. He is no quack. 
He ranks among the first in his profession. In him 
are. united the skill!ul physician, and the earnest, 
active Christian. Who can adequately estimate the 


AN D 

Mower and Readier 

FOR l«fi2. 

Four sizes —cheap—durable—light draft —free from clog¬ 
ging. and perfect in their operation, either in cutting gTain or 
grass. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

giving full description and cuts of machine. 

N. B.—I have leased Tie right of A. AV. Morse to use hi? 
PATENTED LEVEH or boi-ter, by which the finger-bar of a 
Mowing Machine is raised and lowered, therefore farmers will 
not he subject To prosecution by said Morse for using this valu¬ 
able invention. 

Address IL L. HOWARD, Buffalo. N. Y. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE WILTONS. 


BY EULA BRYARD, 


;Concluded from page 188, last week.] 

It is now two years since James Wilton received 

He is seated alone 


his mother’s dying blessing, 
with his wife. 

“ Did you get a letter?” she asks, anxiously. 

“ Yes,” is the reply. 

“From Charles?” 

“ Yes, from Charles.” 

Ella's heart sinks as she remarks the sad tone, 
slightly tremulous as it is. Tears stand in her 
eyes as he slowly paces the room, traces of sup¬ 
pressed emotion visible in Lis countenance. At 
length he seats himself by ber, saying, “ Yes, Ella, 
he 1 has written me. He say? he is sorry I have been 
obliged to mortgage the larrn, and to secure debts 
incurred by mother's illness, too. He supposed her 
portion of the properly would pay that, and more. 
He is surprised to find her illness was so expensive. 
He would gladly lend me the mouey to lift the mort¬ 
gage if he could; but the times are hard, property 
fetches nothing—he does not know how he will get 
money to pay his taxes, oven. In a postscript he 
adds;—“ Write again if I am sued.” 

“ I would not write to him again if I were turned 
out of doors,” said Ella. “It is too had,” con¬ 
tinued she. bursting into tears, “when you helped 
him to mouey, though you were poor, and had to 
work so hard. He has been making his thousands, 
while you stayed here and did what it was just as 
much his duty to do. He is an ungrateful, hard¬ 
hearted man.” 

“Gently, Ella, dear,” said her husband, sooth¬ 
ingly, “Wo, who have had our sympathies nour¬ 
ished in poverty, little realize the hardening effect 
of monoy-making. Those who are constantly en¬ 
gaged in negotiations which promise great profit, 
easily become unable to look upon any pecuniary 
transaction in another light than the advantage they 
will gain by it. Then, again, it is difficult for one 
long accustomed to the ability to gratify every wish, 
to realize the want of means for the actual necessi¬ 
ties of life. He says he does not know where he 
shall get money to pay his taxes—that is, of the many 
resources he has, he does not know from which he 
shall draw. In this time ol depression he may 
make some efforts which will Ml. Now my apply¬ 
ing to him he may carelessly regard as one of many 
expedients, some of which he hopes will succeed.” 

“I don't believe lie thinks or cares at all,” said 
Ella. “ I hope yon won’t write him if every one 
of them sues you.” 

“I shall, perhaps, with a gentle allusion to the 
past,” 

“ I’ll starve first,” said Ella, vehemently. 

“No you shan’t,” said he, catching her up in 
his arms. “I have pride, Ella, and long ago de¬ 
termined that no extremity should ever drive me to 
ask aught of him who, in his affluence, could so neg¬ 
lect his friends who had cheerfully assisted him to 
the full extent of Iheir means. He seems to have 
entirely forgotten his obligations and promises; but 
they should lie as binding on his honor as if secured 
by scores of legal bonds. Dr. Reed's note will be 
due iu a few weeks; and. if it is pressed, as I fear it 
will be. 1 shall write again. For myself. I would 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


DTTSSELL’S 

SCREW POWER 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER, 


1 am composed of 120 letters. 

My 7, 116. 37, 99, IS, 48, 6 is a town in South-western Ohio, 

My 100, 2. 29. 85. 20, IB. 21, 10 is a county in Ohio. 

My 86, 25, 5, 18. 50. 55, 87, 111. 10S is one of the United States. 
My 11. 90. 17, 73. 44, 30 is a country iu Asia. 

My 1,117, 3,120, 112. SS is a city in F.urope. 

My 9, 100. 76.19, 4 is a river in Europe. 

My 35, 58, 5, 74,102, 9S is a river in Europe. 

My 54, 13, 26 is a river in Scotland. 

My 47, 44, 107, 93, 118, 68. 77, 39, 45 is one of the greatest sea¬ 
ports in the world. 

My 113, 44, 36, 6, 94,110, 34 is a county in Ireland. 

M v 57, 103. 92. 40. 24, 79 is one of the divisions of the eastern 
hemisphere. 

My 23, 89, 83, 62.19, 8), 114, 21, 84, 71 is an island in the 
eastern hemisphere. 

My 109, 65,119, 70. 78, 44, 2 is an island in {lie East Indies. 

My 21, 4. 12, 68, 117, 15, 115, 44, 81, 18 is arangeof mountains 
in Europe. 

My 23, 84, 14, 28, 70, 21, 43, 74, 32, 46, 56, 75. 101 is one of the 
United States. 

My 104, 44, 23, 91, 103, 21,119, S, 22 is a town in Africa. 

My 44. 6, 49, 69,16, 18, 116, 36. 51 is a town in Scotland. 

My 00 . 97. 58, 42, 5. 63,10,16, 40, 61,18 is a town on the Ohio 
river. 

My 90,1. 44. 67. 72 live in Europe. 

My 27, 83, 39, 41, 111, 44, 66, 7, 112,18,100 isone of the United 
States. 

My 45. 62, 5, 21, 89, 82, 60. 44, 03, 25 is a county in England. 
My 37, 8, 95. 64, 70, 59. 99 is a division of Asia. 

My 52. 103, 59, 8, 5 is a lake in America. 

My whole is a verse of poetry which ifi applicable at the 
present time. John Morrow. 

Cross Creek Village, Pa., 1862. 
jr-gf Answer in two weeks. 


Not a Cog in the Machine ! 

Friction Roll*! upon the inner face Of Tlie drive wheel pigs 
up the flange of a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to the pitman-crank, with least possible fric¬ 
tion. Perfect in its Work, and most simple and durable In 
its construction. 

Tire Lightest Draft 
Mower and Reaper in the World. 175“ Send for circulars. 
Manufactured by RUSSELL & TREMAIN, 

6H-l3t Manlius, N. Y. 


Is the best and most economical Harvester of Grain and Crass 
yet invented. Only one huml is necessary to manage it. and it 
requires less labor to bind after it than after the best hand- 

It is simple and durable, not liable tn get out of order, ana ton 
saving in labor by the self rake aloue will pay for the entire 
machine before it is worn out. 

All the gearing is hung on an iron frame, and the cutter-bar 
is made of steel. 

For Circulars and other Information, apply' to the manu¬ 
facturers. SEYMOUR, MORGAN & ALLEN. 

645-4t Brockport. Monroe Co., N. Y 


AKVAKI) lllVIVEKtBITY 

Lawrence Scientific School. 


My first is a gem 
On the bright diadem 
Of emperor, king, or queen; 

My second, d’ye see, 

Is the name of a tree; 

My whole from its ashes we glean. 
gTlfr’ Answer in two weeks. 


pGUIERS' PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


Two brothers we are, great burdens we bear, 
By which we are bitterly pressed; 

III truth we may say we are filled all the day, 
But empty when we go to rest. 

{[*!?" Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


^U lL" " ' 1 I " . '.' ■" - -j N/UJS. 

[CARP CAMERA.] 

Mr. G. W. SQUIERS. a Daguerreotypiri and Photographer 
of sixteen yews experience, formerly of New »ork. *vouto 
respectfully inform his friends, and the pubho gencniuy. ■■, 
he has purchased the well-known WHITNEY ROOM j, leu* ■- 
as above, where he promises to fimu-.li all kinds "1 1> lerea 
known in the art, as pood as the best and at war prices 1 "L eu 

f t NEW AND IMPORTANT 

A INA'JR IN 0710 N, 

BY DOUGLAS BLY. M. 

By frequent dissections Dr. Pj-Y has 
succeeded in embodying the nut" T'es oi 
the natural leg in an artificial one, f 
giving it lateral, or side muiiob. ™ 
ankle, the same as the natural oue- tsy 
so doing he bus produced the rtos-'P™ 
plete and successful invention ever attain¬ 
ed in artificial legs. . ,, 

A pamphlet containing full ouenplion 
and illustrations can be had without charge, by addre-mv. 

1)OUO JaAri blit. -M. . 

" Cincinnati, Ohu>- 


Answer to Geographical Enigma:—Oliver Wendall Holmes, 
Boston, Mass. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma: 

To assail a wearied man were shame, 

And stranger is a holy name. 

Answer to Mathematical ProblemThe ratio is 64:48, or 
5 :4. 


Rochester, JS r . )'; or 
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home never to return. By his mother's earnest 
entreaties he was persuaded to remain and comply 
with his father's conditions. He found a situation 
where, hy diligence and economy, he hoped to 
accomplish his purpose. Making an unwise invest¬ 
ment oi his savings when he had realized ahout 
half the stipulated amount, he lost all. His father 
reproached him for his imprudence, refusing to 
credit him for the unfortunate sum. He must know 
how to take care of money before he could trust 
him with it. Disheartened hy this decision, and 
exasperated by his father's censures, he made no 
further efforts to accumulate. Despising the fru¬ 
gality he had exercised to so little purpose, he 
changed his style ot living, and mingled freely in 
gay society. His salary soon proved insufficient to 
supply his wants. By skillful management, money 
and credit were obtained in his father’s name. This 
was discovered. His next resource was defrauding 
his employers. In this too he was detected. His 
father teas informed, and by replacing the money, 
avoided the disgrace of exposure. The unhappy 
parent had no misgivings as to the wisdom of the 
course he had pursued towards his son. Conscious 


reach, at once, tens op thousands oi me mosi eiiberpriMug 
Farmers. Horticulturists. Ac., and thousands of Merchants. 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men. throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial. As the business 
season is at hand. Now is the Time Tor all who wish to adver¬ 
tise w idely and profitably, to select the b ( - t mediums and that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery. Ac., Wholesale Merchant*. Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c.. &c.. 
in various parts of the country, can attest, 

[fVoni the ,Vcu> York Lhiilv I Yorkl, Fib. 15, 1S62 ] 
Moore's Rural New-Yorker comes to us freighted with 
its usual amount of information valuable, not to farmers alone, 
but to all who take an interest in the improvement* of tne 
tj 10 eR For wars it has maintained an enviable P (1 s'.t:oii as a 
family newspaper, and we are gratified to learn that its proy 
fleets'were never better than they are at the present time. We 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take an 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matters, and. we may 
add, to advertisers who desire to reach the (arming comm uni- 
lies throughout tho country. 

[From the New Fork DoC \/ flaitw. J 
Moore'h Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, e&peci&U? huvu n£ the ftgri c ultunil popu- 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and offers a 
verv excellent medium for advertising to business nit?o Of tbi* 
citv who desire to reach thaw factions. It us an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved, 

IJVom tv: AVk’ York An?V Tribune.] 

We don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money. Mr. Moore charges 35 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don't know- 
the circulation of the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it 


“No, Helen,” said James, -you must not do 
that. It is not right for your hard earnings to be 
spent on my children.” 

“ Who did so much for me, I wonder? and for 
us all?” 

“ It was little I ever did for you, Helen.” 

‘‘You did everything you could. I have not for¬ 
gotten the old days, and all your kindness. I don’t 
believe you ever did a selfish thing. James.” 

“ Oh, Helen—” 

“It is true. I wonder what lather would say, 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.-FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1862. 


expect some uniformity, some regularity in vegeta¬ 
ble products. From a large germ we would look for 
a large plant; from a smaller germ a smaller plant, 
and so on in steady gradation. But, instead, we 
see the most surprising irregularity. There is no 
calculating, from the size of a particular kind of 
seed, the dimensions of the plant it will produce. 
Again, some seeds are quite a3 curious and as pretty 
to look at as the plant, and (lower that grow from 
them. The verbena looks as if cut off evenly and 
by exact measure from a round, straight, slender 
stick. The tine metallic-looking portulacca and the 
smooth, black, polished cockscomb and amaranth 
(tri-color), the sober stocks, the wedge-like asters, 
the stout, substantial balsams, the delicate, shining 
CUntOiiia , the plump, gracefully-turned Viola odor- 
ala, the diminutive poppy, and scores of others, all 
small, yet each as distinct from the rest as maize 
from wheat, well repay careful attention. The 
mignonette, plain and unpretending, would interest 
us even if we did not know that it is the germ of 
one of the sweetest flowers that grow. 

You could sow ashes with almost as much hope 
of seeing oaks, elms and hickories spring from them, 
as you commit some varieties of seeds to the ground 
in expectation of their sending up stem, leaf and 

g them, you are not aur- 


importance to every cultivator of the soil — one 
upon which depends mainly success or failure. 
Millions of dollars are expended every year by the 
farmers of this country for guano and other artifi¬ 
cial manures, while a far greater amount of home¬ 
made manure is wasted by mismanagement, and 
many valuable sources of fertilizers lie unimproved. 
We do not object to the purchase of manures, 
believing that money expended in this direction is 
often well invested, yet it the eutire supply were 
stopped, and American agriculturists were com¬ 
pelled to depend upon their own resources for a 
time, we think the country on the whole would be 
far better oil - , for it is often much easier to spend our 
money than to exercise economy, and necessity is 
the mother of invention, as well as of a great many 
other good things, lie who makes an energetic and 
determined effort for the improvement, of his soil, 
will be surprised to learn how thoroughly and how 
cheaply it. can be done, and will wonder why he 
slept so long, and so much to the injury of bis own 
best interests. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LEA Til* G AMERICAN WKKKI.Y 

RUSAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors, 


CHAS. D. BRAG DON, Western Cor6esponding Editor, 


TnE Rural New-Yorker h designed to be Unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
gonal attention to the supervision Of its various departments 
and earnestly labors to render the RURAL an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected With the business nf those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it i, 
eminently Instructive and Kntertaininp —heinir so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes-of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural. Horticultural. Scientific, Educational, Literary 
and News Hatter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal.—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literacy and Family Newspaper 
in America. _ 

Ijjr- For Terras and other particulars, see last page. 


As the season has nearly arrived when haying 
and harvesting machinery will he in demand, we 
take pleasure in presenting the above engraving of 
a superior Horse Rake, designed for raking hay and 
gleaning grain fields. Though of comparatively 
recent introduction, (being patented in ls38.) 
Whitcomb's Rake and Gleaner has been quite 
extensively used in some of the best grass and 
grain-growing sections of thi3 and other States, and 
received the highest commendation of practical 
farmers. Some of tho best farmers in Central New 
York say it is the ne plus ultra of hotse rakes, 
performing all that is claimed. To show what the 
manufacturers claim for this invention, we quote the 
substance of their descriptive circular, as follows: 

As a gleaner after the cradle in the wheat field, 
it will pay its cost in a single day’s use, and has 
often done it. By means of several holes in the 
arms, the Rake-IIoad may be elevated a little, so the 
teeth will pass lightly over or just above the surface 
of the ground. For hay-raking, having been thor¬ 
oughly tested in every variety of field and in all 
kinds of grass, it is offered with entire confidence. 
It is operated with ease by a lad twelve or fourteen 
years of age — is remarkably simple in its construc¬ 
tion, and will easily rake 20 acres per day. It can 
be worked with small expense, as a boy or infirm 
man, comfortably seated with feet upon the treadles, 
can easily operate it. It makes amusement of bay- 
raking, as boys delight to use it, and work it more 
readily thau a man. The Rake-IIead is attached in 
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flower. After axarnmin 
prised, in reading the description of their habits ot 
germinating, flowering, etc., to find that they some¬ 
times lie dormant, in the ground a long time: you 
are quite sure it will be a very long time. Others 
look so full of life—so overflowing with vitality— 
that you confidently expect to see them up an hour 
after sowing. We are all familiar with the agreeable 
and decided flavors of various seeds useful in do¬ 
mestic economy, -itch as dill, fennel, unise. caraway, 
itc.. and the peculiar odor of others, like the sum¬ 
mer savory. The difference in taste and smell of 
Corn, wheat and other groins is quite apparent also; 
and perhaps, if the organs of taste and smell were 
as nice and discriminating as the sight, we could 
detect as many differences of flavor and odor in 
seeds as we see variations of form and shades of 
color. The roughness or smoothness of surface is 
also a distinguishing feature in the appearance oi 
seeds, and it is curious and interesting to observe 
how many different styles of finish they have. 
Indeed, we deprive ourselves of much pleasant 
entertainment and instruction if we neglect to find 
gratification in these germs of vegetable life till 
they have expanded into leaf, and bloom, and fruit 
—if, in sowing our seeds, we fail to see how much 
beauty we are committing to the earth. a. 

South Livonia, N. Y„ 1862. 


Horse Rakes, with metallic spring teeth, without 
wheels, have been long in use, and have answered a 
useful purpose; but to use them is hard work, and 
they plow into light, porous ground, as the weight 
rests upon the teeth, and collect dirt, dust and 
stones: but the Whitcomb Rake passes lightly over 
and places the hay in winrows, wUhrmlcomj/nsdng, 
like the Revolver, in good condition for curing and 
pitching; it works equally well in rough, uneven, 
as on smooth ground. It is also very serviceable in 
raking grain into gavels for binding where the grain 
is cradled good, as one mau will rake fast enough 
for five or six to bind. The Rake-Head is design¬ 
edly placed near the axle, otherwise it would not 
rake clean on rough ground. The Rake is the 
result of study and repeated experiments, and its 
success is not problematical, as it is rapidly super¬ 
seding all other kinds where it is introduced. Sev¬ 
eral thousands of them are being manufactured the 
present season.’ 7 

— The above described Rake is manufactured by 
Messrs. M. B. Sciienck *fc Brother, of Oswego 
Falls. N. Y., to whose advertisement we refer farm¬ 
ers and dealers for price and other particulars. 


the various grains and grasses—yon cannot have 
failed to observe the distinguishing characteristics 
of each variety, though you may never have exam¬ 
ined them particularly nor reflected on their points 
of difference. Most of these kinds of seeds are so 
distinct that they are quickly learned and easily 
remembered: indeed, the daily use of several of 
them in their season as articles of food, familiarizes 
their names to the memory beyond the possibility 
of forgetting them. Not to “know beans,'' ex¬ 
presses, in vulgar phrase, the state of unmitigated 
ignorance: though why that particular description 
of’ pulse is chosen as the last test, of intelligence, 
rather thun peas or other edible seed of the 
leguminous family, or why it is accounted more 
stupid not to recognize those naturally pod-inclosed 
nourishers of existence than the more commonly- 
eateD, universal ly-ftivorito esculent, the potato, is 
difficult to understand. 

But corn, beans, peas and potatoes are not more 
easily distinguished by the sight than are the ma¬ 
jority of other garden seeds that produce plants or 
fruits for food. There is no mistaking the delicate, 
silvery lettuce, so prettily ribbed, or fluted, or 
veined; nor the coarse, rough, ragged beet; nor the 
round, smooth, purplish turnip; nor the black onion: 
nor the brown, somewhat irregular cabbage; nor 
the thin, flat, hairy tomato; nor the long, round, 
stout, almost needle-shaped salsify; nor the two 
varieties of spinach—one somewhat resembling a 
wedge in form, the other more flat and thin like the 
tomato; nor the thick, coarse, rough-painted, blunt 
seed of the watermelon; nor the smooth, well¬ 
shaped, delicate-colored cucumber. By planting or 
sowing a few times, in many cases a single time, a 
person of ordinary attention gets the appearance of 
each particular variety of grass, grain or vegetable 
seeds so fixed in his mind that thereafter he easily 
distinguishes it, at sight, from every other kind. 
No need of labels for carrot seed, or beet, seed, or 
squash seed, except to save the trouble of opening 
many packages in search of a single kind, or to 
enable an unaccustomed person to find any desired 
variety, of which you perhaps cannot give a 
sufficiently exact description to enable him to rec¬ 
ognize it. 

But the ease and certainty with which we distin¬ 
guish the different kinds of garden and field seeds, 
often give place to doubt, perplexity and confusion 
when wo undertake to determine the names of 
flower seeds with no other aid than their appearance 
affords. The seeds are perfectly familiar to tho 
sight, and the names are in our memories: but each 
particular kind of seed, and its appropriate name, 
are not so closely associated in the mind and so set 
apart from other objects and names that the sight of 
one unerringly suggests tho other. Whether the 
utility of the former class of seeds, and their conse¬ 
quent greater importance, draws our attention more 
strongly to their characteristics, or whether we yield 
to a semi-notion that flower seeds are, for the most 
part, pretty much alike, and so shut our eyes to 
their differences, certainly the majority of us are 
far less able to name, at sight, the different varieties 
of the latter class than those of the former. But 
the greater similarity of flower than of field and 
garden seeds to each other, exists only in our fancy. 
They are, in fact, quite as distinct, and, with equal 
attention and effort, quite as quickly learned and 
as easily remembered. Nature is not more likely 
to repeat herself in seeds thau in any other of her 
productions; but the careless, inattentive eye slurs 
the dissimilarities of the nicer sorts, and indo- 


cultivated. It may be an empty boast for a farmer 
to say thar. he owns and cultivates two or three or 
five hundred acres of land, for at the end of a 
season the profits may be very small. The mer¬ 
chant likes to make a large profit upon a small 
investment, and he who is the most successful in 
this direction is considered the most skillful. But 
the. farmer takes a different view of things, and 
boasts not of his large profits, but his great invest¬ 
ments, though sometimes accompanied with very 
meager gains. This is a good deal like measuring 
the crops by the amount of seed sown. 

The soil is truly the farmer’s capital, but its value 
must be judged by its capacity and not by its extent. 
An acre that will produce twenty-five bushels of 
wheat is worth as much as two that will yield only 
fifteen each, because more labor is required in the 
culture of two than one; and the same rule holds 
good with any other crop. This fact is not always 
remembered in the purchase and sale of land. The 
farms in a certain section are considered worth fifty 
or a hundred dollars an acre, though perhaps some 
are worth double that of others for all practical 
purposes. A reduction of ten or fifteen dollars an 
acre will induce the purchaser to purchase poor 
land, though perhaps this is not one-halt of the real 
difference. ' This fact is better understood after a 
few years’ experience in enriching a farm naturally 
poor, or one impoverished by injudicious manage¬ 
ment. 

To improve a poor farm or keep up an increase in 
the fertility ol one already in fair condition, and at 
the least expense, requires a good deal of thought 
and good management. Plenty of good stable 
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a half to three bushels of seed per acre. As the t has proved that the peach is a comparatively safe 
land became more fertile the cTovorgrew more luxu- crop; the trees will last for 50 years. There are old 
riant, but less seed from the second crop. From a orchards here of from 10 to 40 acres each, of seed- 
line growth on ten acres last year a small quantity ling trees. Many fortunes have been made by 
of seed was realized, and a lino growth of the present | making the peach crop into brandy; but since the 
season promises a like result. 1 am inclined to J Illinois Central Railroad has been built, about lb,000 
think early mowing the first crop has much to do I acres of peach ireeshavc been planted, all budded 
with the seed crop— not all. Will the clover seed fruit of the popular market varieties. Garden veg- 
growers give their opinions in the Rural? —I. I.. etables grow finely here. Some men grow five acres 
Stamford, C, IF., 1862. of tomatoes for the early Northern markets. IV e 

have thousands of bushels of blackberries, fully 
A Goon Ftt.ter Cistern. Very tew men are t ,q Ua ]; n g the Lawton. A woman will pick 10 quarts 
aware ol the inexhaustible supply ol water that ^ ej . Market price five cents per quart. In 
could be saved from their buildings, aud with very | September last we were in Carboudale. six thou- 
littlo expense; for it pays to put eaves-trnuglis upon j bushels of dried were then marketed, all dried 
any building: and a cistern can tie built and fur- hy women un( i children. Of course prosperity 
nislied with a pump, as cheap as a common well can | a | T ,. lK ( s such industry. Union county raised over 
be furnished with pump alone. Then it can be utiO.OOO bushels of peaches.— Egypt, South Pass , 
located where it will bo most convenient for use, jyw'on Cc>., IU. 
which is not. always the case with a well. But 1 

was going to describe, tor the benefit ot whom it The Season, Crops, &g\, in Wisconsin— Spring 
might concern, a filter cistern, such as I have used seems tardy here, and reluctant in yielding up its 
with entire satisfaction for eight years. Through sway to the life-inspiring rule of Summer. Scarcely 
two seasons of severe drouth, when most ot the have we had two days which would make a linen 
wells about here failed of water, it gave us a good coat tolerable. But notwithstanding tho backward- 
supply of pure water. I partition off one-fourth or ness of the season, the farmers ot' this State tusk only 
one-third of any cistern with brick, and cement immunity from the pestiferous depredations ot their 
ovor He for cistern wall, leaving one’or two pass- insect enemies to assure a bountiful harvest. Crops, 

;e area 


Lime a Strong and Durable Fertilizer.— 
American farmers generally have had but little 
experience in the use of lime on their land, although 
some have used it very extensively and tested its 
qualities especially for renovating land that has 
been much worn, and now with one consent pro¬ 
nounce it to be the very thing wo need to bring our 
farms to a high state of fertility. 1 have taken some 
pains of late to get the experience of men who have 
used lime more or less, and all say that it pays well. 
Some tell of wonderful results from its use in 
renovating and bringing into bearing old orchards, 
preventing the destruction of corn by worm- and 
increasing very much its growth. On grain fields 
where lime was applied the product was nearly 
double: also potatoes, limed every other row, proved 
its value by the much larger yield of the limed rows. 
But 1 forbear giving the names of the gentlemen I 
have consulted, and all the details of their experi¬ 
ence. hoping that lor the benefit of the farming com¬ 
munity they and others who have used lime on 
their farms, will give us the results through the 
Rp HAL. which I hope every tanner does or will take. 
I hope they will inform us how to apply it; how 
much to the acre; slaked or uuslaked ; at what 
season of the year; whether It should be mixed with 
muck or any other substance; applied as a top 
dressing or plowed in. &c. We have in Litchfield 
three coal kilns, turning out an immense quantity 
of lime daily, which is sold at the kiln at ten cents 
per bushel. (SO pounds,) or delivered at an extra 
cost sufficient to defray expense of drawing—A 
Subscriber, Litchfield , N. D., 1862. 


though late, are looking well, and a very larg 
of spring grain has been sown: and folly an average 
crop of corn is planted, and enough of Sorghum to 
entitle it to consideration among our agricultural 
crops. Farmers generally have been nerved to ex¬ 
traordinary exertion in the prosecution ot their 
spring labors by the menacing prospect of burthen- 
some taxes, and the absence from their fields oi the 
thousands of patriotic laborers who have heeded the 
war clarion of their country, calling them to far 
Other fields than those of peaceful industry. 

The usual depredations have already been com¬ 
menced upon agricultural prospects, it not upon 
agricultural products. Already have appeared to 
the troubled race of croakers armies of creatures 
more be to feared and dreaded—ten-fold more—than 
all the marshaled hosts of the " sesech,"' and along 
whose imaginary track lie only desolation, larnine 
and utter ruin. Already the farmer has begun his 
annu.il gantlet between the curses that were in- 
| gtltuted lor his sake —with the additon of chinch 
bugs, and humbugs, too. I believe, to all that was 
included in the original judgment of thorus, thistles, 
Ac. It is indeed stated by the farmers over a large 
section of the .State where I have just traveled by 
land, that the Hessian fly has really appeared in 
great force. The chinch bug has appeared also in 
unusually good season; but in this I think he is 


Production of Clover Seed— In the Toronto 
Globe is an article on clover seed (Trifolium pra- 
tense.) from an agricultural journal. In one para¬ 
graph it says—“I believe when clover is pastured 
off in June instead of being mowed —which is the 
practice with many farmers —that the same ground 
will produce, and does produce, much more seed 
per acre, than when the first growth is mowed. I 
know this has been true in seasons past, on my own 
farm, and also on adjoining farms, so far as I have 
made observations on the subject. Allowing the 
first crop of cluver to stand only a few days too 
long, will make a vast difference in the amount of 
seed per acre of the second crop.” 

Query.—Is it the early mowing or the greater fer¬ 
tility of a heavy day soil, that is most favorable or 
untavorable for seed? A sandy soil is certainly 
most congenial, as the second crop has less luxu¬ 
riant foliage. For the first years of 17 here, clover 
produced seed spontaneously; even two and three 
year old pasture, allowed to seed, brought two and 


over 

lently refuses to see the marks of difference except 
among the larger, coarser, commoner kinds. 

The appearance of seeds, their endless diversities 
of shape, size and color, and their habits of germi¬ 
nation and growth, form a delicate and most 
interesting study. Many times, the disproportion 
between the size of a seed and the size of the plant 
it produces, is very striking. We would naturally 
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\ over-doing, and will share the fate of that, celebrated 
i worm which was out so early as to be picked up by 
z the early bird, the legend of which our fathers loved 
l so well to repeat to us. This insect, which now 
seems bent upon the sacrifice of the •'first, fruits,” 
has usually been content with the latest, and its day 
has soon been over. It matures and passes to an¬ 
other form in a few days, or dies, and hence I think 
this early scare on its account is not well founded. 
Though we must expect to hear direful accounts— 
and already I see them in short newspaper para¬ 
graphs coming np from all the land, from the frozen 
North to lower Egypt—yet following this favorable 
seed time just passed, T have faith in the divide 
promise of harvest. The external prospect of the 
country certainly l>ear8 me out in the faith that is in 
me.—J. B. C., Madison, Wis., June 9, 1862. 

Advick to Young Men. — I have noticed several 
inquiries in the Rural in regard to young men 
starting in life, wishing to know whether a young 
man could start with little or no capital and become 
il well off,” or at least in comfortable circumstances. 

I certainly think they can, and 1 speak experiment¬ 
ally. Three things are necessary before commenc¬ 
ing, and these are, Honesty. Punctuality, and 
Industry ; and they are all equal in importance and 
cannot be separated —indispensable to attain the 
desired result. Without this happy combination, no 
one can raise himself above the level from which he 
started. Il a young man starting in life can have 
these three things affirmed of him, he can obtain 
money and credit. When 1 speak of credit, how¬ 
ever, I do not mean that you should wish to obtain 
Buch unbounded confidence among your associates 
that your ‘‘paper” will be considered as good as 
the “ bank” even after more has been issued than 
can be met. But you must have created among the 
influential men of your vicinity such a respect that 
they can safely recommend you as a strictly honest, 
upright business man, and be careful to fulfill all 
promises at the exact time, whether bound to do 80 
or not This will tend still more to increase your 
good name. But if you are honest and punctual, 
yet habitually lazy, it is plainly seen that you can¬ 
not succeed, since you have no means and no inclin¬ 
ation to exert yourself to obtain them. Therefore, 
young men, starting in life, with nothing but your 
strength to depend upon to secure you a comfort¬ 
able home in old age, select some occupation now, 
and be careful of your expenditures, always remem¬ 
bering to be honest , 'punctual , and industrious .— 
Jacob Stoolfire, Hebron, Ohio, 1862. 

Thosf, Lam ns .—Keeping Sheep — In the Rural 
of May 24th and 31st, of the present volume, there 
are inquiries about “ what ails the lambs.” I would 
say my experience has been that, to feed sheep 
grain to any extent is down hill business. Some 
twelve or fourteen years ago we started with a small 
flock (I think about IS or 20,) of good healthy 
sheep. In order to have them nice we fed consider¬ 
able corn, and kept the flock in good order all the 
while; but when they began to drop their lambs, 1 
about two-thirds died with kernels in their throats. 1 
Saved a few by cutting off their tails soon as drop¬ 
ped; but after three or four years’ trial, gave it up 1 
and sold out. About live years since 1 bought eight 
ewes, let them run in the lot and yard with other 1 
stock — say from 30 to 40 head of cattle and some 
colts — till just before lambing time. Then I 1 
yarded the sheep by themselves and fed roots 
chopped line, and sometimes a little bran or prov- 1 
ender mixed with roots; I think carrots a little the : 
best. Such ha9 been my practice for several years. 1 
Now from those eight sheep I have 33 owes and two * 
bucks, (one that weighs over 200 lbs.) Sell all J 
buck lambs readily for $2 per head to the butcher, 1 
and get, on an average, 5 lbs. of wool per head from 1 
ewes. They have no other shelter than the grove, ( 
except, during lambing time. My motto is, plenty 
of good clover and timothy hay, roots, and their ( 
liberty to range about, and you will see no kernels 1 
on lambs. ! 

The prospect for a wheat crop is very slim here. 
The Hessian fly has destroyed a vast amount of j 
grain in this region.—A. C. Powell, Cherry v alley, 
Winnebago Co., Ill, 1862. 


increasing the depth of cultivator each succeeding 
time. otli. Let it be spaded and shook out around 
stumps and trees. In stony knolls let all the stones 
knocking the plow out be dug or picked out of every 
furrow. The balk or fence row must not be plowed 
into or else totally plowed up by removing the fence. 
Oth. Blowings may be bad in place of some culti- 
vatings. To make sure finish, till three or four 
years before seeding down, always growing some 
thick growing grain or hoed crop. Care and perse¬ 
verance will conquer it. 

If any reader has a bettor and more payable mode, 
will he please publish it for the benefit of his lellow 
farmers as well as the subscriber? 

Parma Center, N. Y., June, 1862. A. G. Newton. 
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THE WOOL BUSINESS. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — As the season for 
sheep-washing, shearing, and wool-selling, is upon 
us, I wish to say a few words about certain facts in 
relation thereto, in which both the wool-grower and 
manufacturer are deeply interested. 

Owing to the different modes in which wool is 
prepared for market, some farmers sell their wool , 
for from five to fifteen per cent more than others in 


pose to give an answer to this question, inasmuch 
as it is a question of much importance. Before do¬ 
ing so, however, I would remark that here is another 
illustration of cause and effect. It is obvious that 
the effect herein specified is the death of the bees, 
and it should be our purpose to search lor the true 
cause. Many bee-keepers who are averse to patent 
hives would, without doubt, assign as the cause that 
tho hive killed the bees! Such bee-keepers are sel¬ 
dom guilty of correct reasoning on bee matters! 

From the data given it seems as though it would 
be obvious to every candid thinker that the colony 
under consideration died from starvation, which 
then must be the cause of the bees dying. ‘ How 
can that be?” says the reader. “ l thought you said 
they had fifteen or twenty pounds of honey.” So I 
did, and notwithstanding that statement I also said 
that the bees died from starvation 1 Let mo illus¬ 
trate the why. We have had a protracted spell of 
cold winter weather: the weather has been such 
that the bees, wintered out-of-doors, have not 
changed their winter quarters. It was evident to 
ray mind that the bees in this colony had occupied 
that part of the hive where they wore found, with¬ 
out changing their locality since the beginning of 
cold weather last autumn. The five combs they 


proportion to its value, while the manufacturer, if occupied could not have been very well supplied 


he pays the just value of clean wool, pays that 
much more than the market value for dirty wool. 
On engaging a man to assist in washing my sheep 
the other day, he asked if 1 wished them washed 
dean. On replying in the affirmative, be said he 

was going to help Mr.-wash, who told him he 

“only wanted them thrown in and swashed round a 
little.” Now, I happen to be acquainted with this 

Mr.-’s manner of “doing up things” generally. 

He never “tags” his sheep, and as a consequence 
many of them are ornamented or burdened with 
many pounds weight of manure appended to their 
posteriors at the time of shearing. The larger or 
more objectionable balls are then thrown aside and 
the rest rolled up in the fleece. When the buyer 
comes around, he seems to know or care little what 
is inside, provided he can buy the lot within certain 
figures, which insures his commission. 

This is lar from a solitary case; and while there 
are so many who possess neither honesty nor honor 


HOW TO KILL COUCH GRASS. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Nearly every weed 
or grass that is a pest to a farm has its peculiar 
mode of successful destruction, although all come 
under the principle of destroying its source of life, 
that is, the leaves. Yet I have not seen a successful 
mode of killing Couch or Quack Grass, in my 
perusal of the last eight volumes of the Rural, 
that is within the practical means of every 
fanner, rich and poor. Ten years of experience 
has at last given me confidence and courage to offer 
an easy mode ol conquering its tenacious living 
qualities. A brief det ail will contain all particulars. 

The greatest obstacles are the fence or balk row, 
atony knolls, and trees or stumps; yet deep and 
careful plowing will overcome, them. My first, suc¬ 
cess was in an orchard, somewhat, accidentally. I 
bad mowed it for two years, then plowed about six 
inches deep for corn, hoed once, and when done, the 
first part hoed was more grassy than before hoeing. 
Owing to the lateness of the next spring, the grass 
was so high that it was mowed at hayiDg time, yield¬ 
ing nearly a tun per acre. Getting desperate, I 
plowed it the lollowlng spring when pretty wet, so 
that the ground baked a little. "When it was a 
couple of inches high, 1 cultivated it with Ike's 
W heel Cultivator one and a halt inebe* deep, let it. 
lie a week or two, and orems cultivated an inch 
deeper, and so on to the bottom of the plowing, 
alter intervals enough between each cultivating to 
let the grass sprout, being careful to have all the 
roots around the trees spaded up and shook out. 
The next year nothing but chick weed was on it 
before sowing to buckwheat. The success was 
mainly owing, I think, to the time of plowing and 
mode of cultivating. The hardened ground did not 
let the roots push around and slip by the cultivator 
teeth as they do in mellow soil. Being cut off in 
inch pieces was a death blow to it. Extraordinary as 
some statements are, no snfierer will doubt it. This 
mode may fail in low, wet fields, and in very rainy 
seasons. 

But in general I deduce the following brief mode 
from my vexatious experience, hoping it may 
benefit some snfierer:—1st. Plow deep and well, 
turning all grass under, using, if it is to be had, a 
plow-coulter or small plow on the beam. 2. Plow 
early in the spring, and wet enough to pack down a 
little. The benefit exceeds the damage. 3d. Let all 
after tilling be done when the ground is dry and in 
the sunniest days. 4. After allowing the grass to 
sprout on cor two inches, drag it well after plowing, 
then use the wheel cultivator, allowing time be¬ 
tween each cultivating for the grass to sprout well, 


with honey, or the bees would not have consumed 
it so early in the season. This colony was examined 
about the first of February of this year. The bees 
having eaten all the honey in said combs, and fhe 
weather still continuing cold, they could not, with¬ 
out endangering their lives, change to that, part of 
the hive yet amply supplied with stores. Had they 
made the attempt to move to the opposite side of the 
hive they would, most probably, have been instantly 
chilled, and hence would have survived but a short 
time thereafter. The bees, from instinct, would as 
soon prefer starvation as to make the attempt in 
cold weather to change their quarters, which would 
only hasten their destruction. Besides, in this case, 
there was an inducement for the bees to stay where 
they were, as they had brood to protect, 

“ Well," says the reader. “ What should have been 
done in such a case to save the bees from starving?” 
The answer is simple, nevertheless important, viz: 
The combs should have been properly arranged br¬ 


io induce right action, the question arises, how shall /ore the commencement of cold weather. Had they 


the evil be remedied? Caunot the manufacturers 
adopt some rule by which their agents shall be 
governed in purchasing, which shall do justice both 
to the seller and their employer? Our apple buyers 
require the name of the seller upon each barrel. 
Cannot the lots of wool be numbered with some 
rapid method of attaching the number to each fleece? 
The agent’s book, with the number annexed to the 
name of the seller, might be kept for reference when 
the wool was opened lor manufacturing. 

F.ast Kendall, N. Y. A Wool Grower. 

BONES FOR MANURE-HOW PREPARED. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Seeing an inquiry 
in your paper, requesting some of your readers to 
give some information in the preparation of bones, 
I will give the modus operandi by which I prepare 
bones for my own use. 

I barn my bones in a stove until calcined. (This 
can be done in the winter, and the burning bones 
will answer for fuel.) As soon as cold, I add to 
them diluted sulphuric acid, one part weight acid to 
four of water, until they are covered. In from four 
to six weeks you will find that the bones have 
absorbed nearly all the water and have bocome 
quite brittle. I then break them, by means of a 
hammer and a large flat stone, almost to a powder. 
As they are still too wet to handle, I add almost any 
dry absorbent to them, as leached ashes, sawdust, 
or dry sifted ground, until the mass is dry and 
easily mingled. 

In a series of experiments in regard to the econ¬ 
omical preparation of bones at the Pennsylvania 
Farm School, it was seen that bones left to the 
action of alkali, such as ashes, urine, ammoniacal 
dung water, Ac., will speedily decay. In ashes 
alone, bones, in the space ot three months, will 
become decomposed and gelatinous. This is the 
more easily understood when we remember that 
bones consist, to the amount of one-third of their 
weight, of cartilage or animal matter. This in the 
open air dries and hardens, but in a state of fermen¬ 
tation is decomposed, thus leaving the fiber of the 
bone to be more easily affected by the decomposi¬ 
tion already commenced. 

I will tell you how I have prepared bones for 
some years. In my back yard I have a hogshead 
into which all the waste from the kitchen, sweep¬ 
ings of the house, ashes, Ac., Ac., are daily thrown. 
Of course the bones from the table and kitchen go 
there too. The rain that falls usually keeps it 
moist enough. If very dry I give it an occasional 
bucket of water. As soon as the weather becomes 
freezing, I empty it in a heap in the yard and cover 
with dry earth until spring, and then not a bone 
can be found. I have thrown shin bones of beeves 
and mutton legs into the vessel, and in three months 
they were completely decomposed. 

See also Johnson’s Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry, and the “Preparation of Bones as a 
Manure.” w. 

gff-jgfjc jm*. 

Wintering Bees — Cause and Effect. 

Some time sinoe, 1 called upon one of my bee¬ 
keeping friends to examine his bees, and thereby 
ascertain how they were wintering. He had but 
one colony, which was in a movable frame hive—the 
Langstroth hive. The same colony I had examined 
early last fall, and found that it was a very good 
one, there being plenty ot bees and stores. On 
opening the hive at the time of my late visit we 
lound, to our surprise, that the bees were dead! 
“Just as might have been expected,” says the 
reader. “I have often said that those highly extolled 
patent hives will yet cause the ruin of all the bees 
in the country!” Well, reader, you reason about as 
sensibly as most bee-keepers who are not foolish 
enough to use movable frames! But to return to 
our subject LiftiDg out the contents, by taking out 
each comb separately, we found that the dead bees 
were occupying five combs; there was a large quan¬ 
tity of them. They had eaten every particle of 
honey in the five occupied combs, and had com¬ 
menced breeding; there was considerable worker- 
brood sealed over, showing that they commenced to 
breed about the middle ol January. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the hive were three frames of comb filled 
with honey— some fifteen or twenty pounds. The 
hive contained eight combs, and, as will be ob¬ 
served, the bees had clustered on one side of the 
hive, instead of in the central part, as they generally 
do at the beginning of cold weather. 


been properly arranged in season, tho bees would 
not have starved. Bees usually, when their combB 
have not been misplaced, breed centrally—storing 
their honey in shallow frame hives in the outside 
combs. Their last brood will generally be found in 
the combB most central. In the central post of the 
hive is where the bees should locate themselves at 
the beginning of winter. It would seem that the 
combs in this colony had been misplaced by their 
owner, w T bich would account for the bees being on 
one side of the hive. Care should be taken to re-' 
place the combs, in general, in the order hi which 
they are taken out, that is, in the breeding season. 
The brood should be kept together. 

I will now briefly state how the combs in this 
colony ought to have been arranged. One or two 
combs, nearly empty, should have been placed in 
the center of the hive, and the full combs of honey 
arranged equally as possible on each side of them. 
This should not be done, however, till breeding 
ceases. It would then have been advisable to per¬ 
forate each comb in the center, from front to rear, 
and about one-third of the distance from the top. 
A hole an inch in diameter would l>e sufficient for 
each comb. This would allow the bees free commu¬ 
nication from comb to comb. A veiy few minutes 
work would arrange the combs properly for winter¬ 
ing. This can be done when every colony should 
be carefully examined to known their condition 
before winter sets in. Some colonies are so well 
supplied with stores in every comb that it is not 
necessary nor advisable to arrange the combs dif¬ 
ferently; in fact,it might prove injurious to the bees 
in case they were differently arranged. It is advis¬ 
able, however, in all cases, to make winter passages 
through the combs. The bee-keeper will find it 
necessary to exercise some judgment in properly 
preparing his bees for winter. 

The frames, as must be evident, will enable the 
bee-keeper to take out the contents of bis hives at 
any time, by which means he can readily determine 
whether his bees are in proper condition to winter 
to tho best advantage. Without the frames this 
could not be done. It some colonies have more 
honey than they need, while others have an insuf¬ 
ficiency, their contents, by means of the frames, may 
be quickly equalized. When bees are wintered in 
the open air, they should have from 20 to 25 pounds 
of honey to insure their wintering safely. 

Before I conclude I would call the attention of the 
reader to the fact that it is very poor economy to 
winter bees on their summer stands. The bees need 
and should have the very best protection. Bees will 
winter much better in a good, dry, dark cellar. It 
is very necessary that the cellar be dry. The best 
place, all things considered, to| winter bees, is in a 
suitable repository, termed a clamp. For want of 
room, at this time, I caunot give the reasons why. 
It is about as poor economy to winter bees on their 
summer stands as for the farmer to winter his stock 
in the open fields without shelter. 

M. M. Baldridge. 

Middieport, Niagara Co., N Y , 1862. 
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ifural spirit of tho gross. 

Cultivating Indian Corn. 

S. Edwards Todd communicates the following 
timely suggestions through the Country Gentleman; 

“ As hands are scarce this season, wages high, and 
various kinds of farm labor is urgent, just at the 
time when Indian corn needs most attention, we 
need to make our horses and horse hoes perform all 
that is practicable. We need to keep this agricul¬ 
tural proposition distinctly before the mind — hoe 
corn with the horses. 

“ In mechanics we are accustomed to compute the 
strength of one horse as equal to five active men. 
In cultivating corn, one horse with a skillful man 
will perform much more labor than this; and with 
an unskillful laborer to handle the cultivator or 
horse hoe, much less. There is need of the exer¬ 
cise of much skill in cultivating corn and potatoes, 
in order to save hard labor. 

“ In the first place, it is highly important to have 
the cultivator or horse hoe in good order. The 
teeth or diggers should be not only sharp but well 
polished, so that the earth will slip well. When tho 
teeth are rusty, and the earth adheres to them, the 
work will not be performed half as well, usually, as 
If the surfaces were bright. Let them be put on a 
grind stone and well polished before they are used; 
and wheu they are not in use, let them be oiled or 
varnished to keep them from rusting. Now, in 


Now, the question naturally arises in the mind of order to perform the operation of cultivating or 
the candid thinker, What killed the bees? I pro- horse hoeing corn in a skillful manner, it is neees- 


i sary to run as closely to the corn rows as practi¬ 
cable. This will cut up and cover up all the grass 
and weeds, and leave but little to be performed with 
the hand hoe. But if a laborer is not an active, 
skillful workman, or is careless, and allows the 
horse-hoe to move along hap-hazard, and does not 
make an effort to run the cultivator close to the 
rows, there will be a vast amount of hard labor to 
be performed with the hand hoe. 

“ When farmers have raw hands or unskillful 
workmen, they should spend an hour or two with 
them in showing them how to handle a horse hoe or 
cultivator with skill and efficiency, in order to save 
hand labor. We may tell some laborers how to 
perform this or that job, a half dozen times, and 
they will not be able to do it a3 they desire. But, 
take hold of the implement yourself, and let them 
walk by your side, and direct their attention to the 
more important manipulations, and they will soon 
learn —if they have but little gumption—to culti¬ 
vate Indian corn and potatoes in the best and most 
fariner-liko manner.” 

Protect Sheep after Shearing. 

Last season, about the 20th of this month, we 
had a very cold storm of rain; and as many sheep 
had just been sheared, hundreds of them were 
chilled to death; and many a farmer learned a 
lesson on protection of animals which they will 
never forget. 

Let us who have sheep, all recollect to allow them 
to have access to a shelter during cold storms, which 
usually occur during this month, and sometimes in 
July also. In our changeable climate, where we 
at-o so liable to very sudden transitions from heat to 
cold, our improved slock of all kinds will sufl'er 
very sensitdy if they are not protected. My own 
practice always has been to bring even my horses 
and cows to the stable dining the cold and chilling 
storms ot June and July, or of any other month. 
When the storm continues all day, allow them to 
graze for about two hours at one time, and then let 
them return to their shelter. Removing the fleece 
from a sheep is as great a change as it would l>e for 
a man to wear over-coat, under-coat, and vest, until 
mid-summer, and then take them all off at one time. 
-lb. _ 

Sheep Husbandry in New England. 

Levi Bartlett, writing to the Boston Culti¬ 
vator , on sheep and wool growing, says he prefers 
the Merinos to the South Downs and other coarse- 
wooled breeds, because they can be kept in large 
flocks, are hardier, and will yield a greater quantity 
of wool, worth more per pound. The average 
weight of the fleece of the Merino, in Massachusetts, 
is 3 tbs. 2 oz. In New Hampshire, Mr. Bartlett’s 
section, they average from 4 lbs. II oz., to 5.J lbs. 
By the use of pure-blood rams, heavy-wooled, and 
breeding ewes to match, the weight ol the fleece has 
been doubled, and the quality improved. To secure 
this, tho following plan has been adopted by some 
of the sheep-growers of that section: Each sheep is 
numbered, and w hen sheared the following year, 
the fleece is weighed as soon as taken off, and its 
weight entered on a book opposite the number of 
the sheep from which it was taken. The heaviest 
fleeced ewes (if they are otherwise right ) are used 
for breeders. They have kept such a record for a 
uumber of years past, and each year shows an 
increased average weight of fleece. They keep an 
accurate account of all sales of wool, sheep. etc., 
and annually know how the account current of 
“profit and loss” stands. It is expected they will 
bring the average to seven pounds of washed wool. 

The coarse wool 6ells for one-fourth less than the 
fine wool, and the importation of the latter being 
largely in excess of that of the former, it is a stroke 
of good policy for farmers to increase the number 
of line-wooled sheep, in preference to those mainly 
fit for mutton. _ 

Cleaning Milk Vessels. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
truly says: “There is no product of the farm that 
presents so much difference as butter. This arises 
chiefly from using vessels lor bolding the milk, and 
utensils in making the butter, which are soured. In 
Diy notice of the effects of baring soured troughs in 
sugar-making, I stated that acidity was fatal to good 
sugar making. It is not less so in butter-making. 
Milk has a peculiar acid, very easily formed, which 
entirely takes away that rich, sweet, tine flavor, 
belonging to good butter. A very little soured 
milk or cream on vessels rapidly generates enough 
acid to take it away. To avoid this, great care is 
requisite. Cleanliness only is not sufficient, in hav¬ 
ing the milk vessels well washed, but they must be 
carefully washed in boiling hot water, and should 
be boiled in it also. But as the cream is very apt 
to stick, even in good washing, when the vessels are 
boiled in water, some pearlask or soda should be put 
in it, which destroys any acidity that may be about 
the vessels. They Bbould then be well sunned. I 
have known some good butter makers who dis¬ 
pensed with the punning when soda was used, but 
both are to be commended.” 

Sandy Soils can be Stirred too Mitch. 

A correspondent of the Fanner and Gar¬ 
dener thinks the New Jersey farmers use the plow, 
harrow, and cultivator too frequently, and the roller 
too seldom. Sandy soils are too lull of air, and 
require much heavy rolling to make them compact 
and retentive of moisture. 

-» . ♦ ■ >- 
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Rawhide Hai.tkii.-i Wanted.— In looking over a backnmn- 
ber of’the Rural, I saw where a gentleman recommended 
rawhide for halter* on account of its strength. I would like 
to i ir)H ire ol' Mime of your subscribers how to tan a calf skin 
to make rawhide, and whit shape to make a halter? I have a 
horse that will pull, and can get nothing to hold him but a 
great, bungling, rope halter. I would like something smaller, 
and as stroug or stronger. — A. H. Olmstkad, Eric Co., Pa. 

For Unruly Cattle an exchange proposes the following 
described style of jewel.'’ Though not ornamental, it may 
prove effectual, and hence worthy of adoption in extreme 
cases.—“ An OZ or cow that is accustomed to throwing fences 
may be prevented doing so by taking a large wire and bend¬ 
ing it in the shape of a bow, then bend the points in the 
shape of a fish hook; tie two strings to the wire, place the 
hooks in the nostrils lightly, and tie one string to the point of 
each horn. This will prevent the most unruly ox or cow 
from throwing fences/'_ 

Warts on Horses,— In answer to an inquiry on the sub¬ 
ject, we quote the following about curing warts on horses 
from I)r. JHNSUfOS’ work entitled “The Horse and His Dis¬ 
eases”:—“The fungous growth appear in the horse most 
frequently about the mouth, nose, and lips; but they are 
occasionally found upon other parts of the body. They are 
sometimes found in large numbers about the lips of colts, and 
are generally rubbed off, or dropped off; if, however, they 
grow large, and become deeply rooted, they may bo cut off 
by passing a needle through the center, armed with double 
thread, and tied tightly around the neck on each side. This 
prevents the possibility of tire ligatures being rubbed off; or 
they may be painted over with tire pre-maganate of potash, a 
few applications of which will entirely destroy warts of a large 
size; or they may be removed with a knife,” 


Bural Jfotcs atiir Stems. 


The Season, Crops, Sir —There has been no favorable 
Change in the weather, or crop prospects, in this rcgj UDi gf 
our last report. The season continues very uttfavorabk— 
and cool. Others than habitual croakers complain, an ,j ^ 
prospect is discouraging in this and other sections where the 
drouth and cool weather prevail, Some crops are material) 
injured, and beyond recovery—for a fur or average yield —1 
even if rain and warmth are vouchsafed us immediately 
Last week was Unusually cold for the season, and the present 
opened more like November than the middle of Juno. Over 
coats and fires were in demand on Sunday, and a sharp f rort 
occurred that night, or rather on Monday morning —as most 
of the freezing was between 5 and G o'clock A. M of the leth 
! Though tender vegetation was more or less touched, w ,, 
think no serious damage was occasioned hy Jack’s untimely 
'Hit. We are inclined to believe, from reports received, that 
tho main field crops and fruit, escaped material injury, at least 
in this section, and we are not yet advised whether the frost 

visited a wide extent of country.-Our accounts front the 

West are less favorable than formerly, as will bp observed L 
reference to reports in this and preceding columns, yet we 
think the crop prospects moderately promising in the sections 
said to be visited by the chinch hug and army worm, and 

good in other localities of the grent granary.-From Canada 

we have unfavorable reports, a severe drouth having prevailed 
for some weeks over a large extent of territory, rt is said the 
growing crops arc suffering greatly from lack of rain. In 
some places, oats and com have not come up at all, while the 

grass crop is likely to prove a failure.-Prof De WRY, of this 

city, furnishes the subjoined report of tho weather and oondi 
tion of the crops : 

Weather of the First Half of June .—The uniformly pleasant, 
weather of this half month will find a cordial admission, but 
notan equal satisfaction—for the fortnight lias been rather 
cool, and has given but very little rain, and, as April and May 
were far below the usual quantity of rain, the earth ha* 
become dry. Indeed, the crops are suffering from the want 
of rain, especially the grass and spring wheat, barley and 
oats. The growth of com, too, is very alow. Yet the wells 
and springs have not failed. The trees have advanced rapidly, 
and winter grains, both wheat and rye, are generally fine. 
Cultivated strawberries begin to appear, and some varieties of 
cherry show their maturity is near. The woods and fields 
have abounded in tho wild flowers of the season. 

The av erage heat of this half month is 60.7 ', which is only 
2.7“ below the mean for 25years. The coldest day was the 7th. 
being 63', and the coldest morning at seven was 60*, on tho 
1st, and the next coldest 62% on the 4th ami 8th. The hottest 
noon Was 84*, cm the 12th. The 15th was cool again, while at 
the South the heat was severe on the 13th and 14th, 

The first half of June, 1861, was as much above the average as 
this is below, making this period last year much warmer than 
this, but then the season was later from the amount of rain 
and cool weather, especially in May. 

Great rains at the South have produced high and destructive 
floods in Virginia and Pennsylvania, and at the West. The 
rains have approached us on tho east and south, but left a 
large part of Western New York and Canada West to suffer 
from drouth. May wo not expect rain soon 7 


The Season in the West - Chicago. June 14, 1862.—A 
marked change in rumors and reports from the country lias 
been obtained since my last. In Soutli Ulinois the chinch 
bug and fly are at work, anil their ravages inerease. The 
army worm does not seem to make progress. The rust will 
not affect the crop. The fruit prospect continues good. 
From the central counties of die State, good reports are 
received From the north-western and northern counties of 
the State, and from some parts of Iowa and South Wisconsin, 
reports of the destruction of the w heat by chinch bug and fly 
are received. It is asserted that wheat fields have been plowed 
up and planted in corn. That there is more than the usual 
amount of this kind of talk I doubt. If two fields in a county 
are plowed tip, it will produce a great sensation all over the 
country—for it is sufficient base fora sensation rumor. There 
is wheat enough to sell every year, and more grown than is 
profitable to producers If something will happen to lead 
our farmers to adopt some other husbandry, it will he a bless 
ing to them. It is dry iu Minnesota, and crops will suffer 
some If rain has not relieved them ere this date; hut the 
prospects generally in tin; State are gratifying. Ditto in Wis¬ 
consin, with few exceptions I learn from a gentleman just 
in from across the lake that the recent frost lias injured the 
peach crop on the Michigan shore seriously. Crops, as a 
whole, may he called backward, but as a rule, there is nothing 
discouraging in their condition.— C. d. b. 

Tub Wool Market —But little wool has yet been brought 
into market—in fact comparatively few sheep arc yet shorn in 
this vicinity. Of course prices are not established. Good 
medium wools are worth from lid to 40 cents. Fleeces of fine 
open wool, in good condition, bring the latter figure. The 
range of prices (including coarse Bake well wools, which 
bring a cent or two less than other ordinary kinds,) may be 
quoted at from 88 to 40 cents—the figures at which we pre¬ 
dicted the market of this region, Ohio, and Michigan would 
open. One of our dealers lias an agent iu Ohio who is buying 
at 36 to 40 cents—au average of 37L cents—which is fully up 
to our anticipation two weeks ago, when the article given in 
the Rural of the 14th was penned. From present indications 
we anticipate active competition among buyers, and a conse¬ 
quent advance iu prices. 

— in tliis connection, and partly in response to an article 
in another column, we republish a paragraph from the Rural 
Of Aug. 4, I860, as follows: 

Are me Wool Growers at Fault? —A few days ago we 
were accosted hy a wool buyer, in the street, substantially 
thus— Why don't you blow up the farmers about the ridic¬ 
ulous manner in which they put up their wool. They take 
no pains to have the fleeces'clean and nice, and put in all the 
dirt possible. Hi fii/ t,’ he added, “I don't, believe there is an 
honest farmer in the State!” To this salutation, wc simply 
replied that we had, nntil this season, annually enjoined 
farmers to take pains in preparing their wool for market, but 
finding that dealer* made no dMcrivnnatwn In favor of those 
who were partieular, bnt by their Connie actually paid a 
premium for care let me**, if not dishonesty, we hud offered no 
advice off the (subject. To the sweeping charge of dishonesty, 
we ivtorted that the purchasers were mainly at fault—for, 
inasmuch as they would not discriminate, wool growers could 
not bt> expected to take special pain, for their exclusive 
benefit. This “flea in the ear”of our Interlocutor brought 
him to Ids senses, and he admitted that we were right—that 
some of his agents hail really paid suv ranch for poor, dirty lota 
of wool, ns for good, clean ones! Meeting another dealer, 
sooti after, we inquired of him On (lie subject, and he averred, 
unhesitatingly, that our poritien was correct—adding that 
the rivalry among buyers and their anxiety to purchase, was 
such that proper discrimination was rarely in.-ule, and of course 
farmers had no inducement to be careful or painstaking. 
Hence wo infer that the dishonesty is inuiuly attributable to 
purchaser*, rather than producers, and hope the former will 
be J1 freed until they adopt the practice of paying, as they 
should, tv good price for a nice, clean article, and less for that 
which is foul or Ulterior. “ Reform it altogether," gentlemen. 

Home made Bonk Manure. —We publish a brief article, in 
another column, on the process of converting bones into 
manure; and here is an item on live same subject from a 
Maine correspondent of the Am. Agriculturist , who describes 
how he makes a good bone manure:—“A kettle holding a 
barrel or more, which is kept for boiling roots for stock, is 
filled with bones, aud caustic lye poured iu to cover them. 
A gentle fire is built for two or three successive days, to 
barely warm the liquid through. In a week the bones will 
become soft and fine. The mass obtained from one barrel of 
bones is then mixed well with about three loads of muck, the 
leached ashes from which the lye was obtained being mixed 
with the heap. After lying a while for tho muck to partly 
decompose, the fertilizer is ready for use, aud produces good 
effects.” _ 

Interesting Announcements—T he new and other Adver¬ 
tisements in out- present number. Most of them t«e seasona¬ 
ble, and quite a number are importantto fanners and horticul¬ 
turists who would properly harvest, put up, aud market their 
crops. The Horae Powers and other machines of Emery 
Bros, are so conspicuously announced as to attract special 
attention, while the advertisements of Messrs. Sobknck & 
Bko., Takiios, and others, will not he overlooked hy parties 
interested. The crowded state of our advertising department 
indicates a revival of business and return of prosperous times 
—anil also that enterprising manufacturers aud dealers know 
where to advertise their wares aud products in order to secure 
an abundance of good customers. We reject many advertise¬ 
ments, and trust all admitted in the Rural will prove bene¬ 
ficial to both readers and advertisers. 




stranger always pauses, and bears tribute to the 
taste of its inhabitants, while he walks beneath the 
grateful shade ot' its lofty rows of trees. Tot a 
large part of the finest of these trees were planted, 
and the whole ot the spirit which they hare inspired, 
was awakened by one person — Mr. Hillhuitse. He 
lived long enough to see fair and lofty aisles of ver¬ 
dure, where, before, were only row- of brick or 
wooden houses; and. we doubt not, he enjoyed a 
purer satisfaction than many great conquerors who 
have died with the honors ot capturing kingdoms, 
and demolishing a hundred cities. Lot no person, 
therefore, delay planting shade trees himself, or 
persuading his neighbors to do the same. Wher¬ 
ever a village contains half a dozen persons zealous 
in this excellent work of adorning the country at 
large, let them form a society and make proselytes 
of those who are slow to he moved otherwise." 


Growing Rosks from Cuttings by Amateurs. — As the 
season is drawing near for raising rose slips, r thought t would 
send ray way to the KtTRAt. readers, as l have been very sue 
cessful for several years. In the latter part of summer, or 
the first of fall, I take boxes about a foot deep or more, and 
lill them with rich dirt from the wood pile, thoroughly mixed 
with sand, t prefer to pull the slips instead of cutting them 
oil' the hushes. Tile slips should have not less than live eyes, 
though they ran be raised from less. Three of tile eyes 
should be placed under the ground; then put. where the 
morning and evening but not noon, sun can shine on them, 
and water them from two lo three times every day for live or 
six weeks, until they begin to grow nicely. After that, once 
a day is sufficient until cold weather sets iti. .lost before the 
ground begins to freeze., lmt them in the hotdied, and do not 
water them but two or three times during the winter. The 
boxes should lie mode very loose, so that the water can pass 
off rapidly. By following these rules l tiavc raised hundreds 
of roses from slips 

I raise many other things from cuttings ,n the same way 
Verbenas can be preserved through the winter in the hot-bed. 
I have the Rose Manual, written hy Uoiihrt IJuist, which 
l would recommend to the lovers of roses. — g. p ( Salem 
N. Y., 1862. 


nine-jointed; the crown of the head and eyes are. 
black, as are also three large continent spots in the 
center of the trunk, and also a large patch on the 
breast or sternum. 


situation, as oti the north Bide of a fence, but too much shade 
is not beneficial. By September the plants may be removed 
to the border, where they are to (lower. Give them a place. 
Where water will not lay during the winter or spring. Tho 
best hook for your use is The Plot err Garden -, by Bkkck. 


\Ye are still suffering in this section of the country 
from the extreme drouth, as we have had but one 
good shower in forty days. During that time only 
three-fourths ot' an inch of water has fallen, and our 
condition and wants may he very easily imagined. 
Strawberries are beginning to ripen, but the crop 
will he very light and the quality poor. The cher- 
r i es are suffering from drouth, and dropping from 
the trees, and seeds planted in the open ground have 
a hard time to get up, while it is almost impossible 
to transplant from the hot-betl or cold frame. The 
days are hot, but. the nights are cool, and nothing 
seems to make much growth. We are sorely in 
want ot warmth and moisture. We hear the same 
complain** from parts of Canada- 

On the night ot the 15th iusi, we were visited 
with a heavy frost, which did considerable damage 
in low grounds. We have seen scores of grape 
vine6 so injured as to destroy nearly all tire fruit, 
while tomatoes and other tender things are com¬ 
pletely ruined in particular locations. 

From some unknown cause we are remarkably 
free from insects this season. The orchards show 
very few caterpillars; that, pest, the currant worm, is 
doing less mischief than usual; and we have yet 
hardly observed the mark of the cureulio. The 
prospect is still good for an abundant crop of fruit. 


COFFEE SUBSTITUTES 


The love of coffee is an acquired taste. Perhaps 
nine-tenths of the families using it “burn” it almost 
to a coal, so that, in reality, any other burnt bitter 
would answer quite as well. In fact, multitudes in 
the far West, removed from markets, have become 
accustomed to use burnt, bread-crust as a substitute, 
which certainly is not injurious, but it. is a known 
fact that a cup of some mild, hot drink at meals is a 
a positive benefit, while a glass of the purest, cold 
water is as certainly an Injury, especially to invalids 
and to all who do not have robust health. 

The following substitutes for coffee have been col¬ 
lected, in all ol which it is suggested, first, that, the 
substitute be mixed with the genuine articles, half- 
and-half; second, that in order to know what, you 
are really drinking, roast and grind your own coffee. 
In this way only cun you know that you are not 
imposed upon, or may not. be drinking some cheap 
material, either filthy or poisonous. 

1. It is said that three parts of Rio, with two parts 
of old Government Java, well prepared, is quite as 
good, it not superior, to that made of tho latter alone. 

2. Wheat Coffee.—W heat coffee, made of a mix¬ 
ture of eight quarts of wheat to one pound of real 
coffee, is said to afford a beverage quite as agreca- 


GROWING DOUBLE FLOWERS 


We cannotexplain all that a correspondent would 
like to know about Double Flowers—why they be¬ 
come double, &c.; nor can we fell from the appear¬ 
ance ot a seed whether it, will produce double or 
single flowers. It seems to be admitted, generally, 
that, seed that have been kept a number of years 
will produce more double flowers than if sown the 
first season. In this opinion our correspondent is 
supported by good authority, yet we have always 
doubted whether there is any good reason for the 
belief. On this subject we give an extract from a 
volume of the lievue Jlorticole: 

“It is impossible for any inquiring mind not to 
attempt an explanation of the fact that many plants 
which, in a slate of nature, never present more than 
a single row of petals, begin to assume several rows 
under continued cultivation 


Ornamental Grasses.— For forming largo beds or groups, 
the ornamental grasses are very interesting, and to many may 
make a new feature in the appearance of their grounds. 

Zen Mays, or Indian corn, llnlcus saeckaratus — all the 
African varieties are very striking; their long leaven mottled 
with various colors produce r singular ofttect Rryanthus 
Ravennea and Gynerium orgmteum are both splendid for u 
collection. They can bo grown from seed, as the above are, 
and planted out in the beds. Panicurn, Ttalicum and Sorghum 
tricolor can both he planted out in the open ground Tho 
latter blooms early uml bears an abundance of millet seed, 
(t is very graceful and attractive. SUpa jimnatci is trouble¬ 
some to grow from seed, but after once getting it, it may bo 
divided every spring, like all other herbaceous plants, being 
perennial. Brisa maxima ., dwarf and pretty. The following 
lire especially worthy of selection: AgrostLs nebulosa, Avma 
sterilis, CUorU rndiata, Hordeum juhatum. Logurus ovalus, 
Pennixetum longistilwn, Tripsaemn daidyloides, Cypma 
aJnprcuroules. 

There are fifty others worthy of a place in an ornamental 
garden, and a collection would afford much amusement and 
instruction. The conn non (Jut-ex of the swamps is nil excel¬ 
lent plant of this kind for such a collection.—C. 15. M. 


GOOSEBERRY SAW FLY. 

The grub, cocoon, and perfect insect. 

The broods of caterpillars appear in succession 
occasionally from May till October, but in greatest 
numbers in June. After becoming full grown, the 
grubs descend to the earth, spinning themselves 
a yellowish cocoon, and in two or throe weeks, 
according to the warmth of the soil, come out again 
perfect insects or flies, ready to lay another brood of 
eggs. Thus u perfect succession is kept up us long 
as there are leaves to supply them wit h food. Those 
that descend late in the season, when the ground is 
cold, do not come out perfect insects until the fol¬ 
lowing spring. 

We don’t know of any remedy yet proposed that 
seems likely to stay the ravages of this destroyer, 
and we may have to abandon the culture of the cur¬ 
rant for a time. A few years ago we could not keep 
even a choice gooseberry in our garden without, 
constant watching. After several seasons of labor 
we dug up every currant and goose)awry bush, anti 
burnt them root and branch. Now, we have a few 
choice plants of gooseberries, and no insect casts a 
longing eye toward them. We presume they have 
been starved out or emigrated to better quarters. 


THE CURRANT WORM, 


Eds. Rural New Yorker: —How, or in what 
manner, do the worms that now so generally infest 
currant and gooseberry bushes, propagate, and 
wbat can be done to exterminate them? Would it 
it not be well to cut off, near the ground, the present 
growth of old bushes, and burn them, trusting to a 
new growlh thaUwill spring from the roots that 
remain? Are not those worms hatched in the cavi¬ 
ties of the old stalks? and do they not feed on the 
pith while in their first stage of growth, leaving, as 
soon as sufficiently matured for egress and locomo¬ 
tion, for outside depredations? Any one who will 
give sufficient light on the subject to enable us to 
effectually destroy these pests, will merit the thanks 
of community generally. 

I find, on examination of the old stalks of the 
currant bushes, that they have more or less cavities, 
caused by the eating out of the pith, with evident 
signs of the fact that small worms have inhabited 
these cavities, and have emerged from them, to com¬ 
mence their ravages on the leaf; and if this be true, 
it would lead us naturally to suppose that the de¬ 
posit (eggs) of the worm, or insect, is made in the 
crevices of the old and decaying stalks, where they 
are hatched, and while in the larva state find their 
way to the pith and feed upon it until they are per¬ 
fected in formation, which enables tbera to find their 
way to the outside in search of food. But this is a 
surmise of mine. I hope some one who has suffi¬ 
cient knowledge on this subject to set us right, will 
let his light shine. 

I have tried all the popular remedies, and all, with 
me, fail to accomplish the object I do not recollect 
of seeing anything in yours, or any other paper,con¬ 
cerning this scourge of one of the best family luxu¬ 
ries. Our currant bushes will be entirely destroyed 
as well as the fruit If any way is known to save 
both, it would be welcomed by thousands of those 
who love a dish of currant sauce for tea. I have 
asked these questions, and thrown out these ideas of 
my own, merely to see if anything can be learned 
beneficial in the matter. You will do as you see 
proper, of course, about giving the space to such an 
article. Alex. Coe. 

Albion, N. Y., Jane, 18C®. 

Tub worm that destroys the leaves of the ourrant 
Is not the same as that which enters the wood, but a 
far more numerous and destructive enemy. The 
latter is an JEgeria, and probably A. tipuUfarmis of 
Linneaub —a borer. The moth lays an egg near a 
bud, and when hatched the borer penetrates the 
wood to the pith, which it devours, and thus forms 
itself a burrow. As it increases in age and size, it 
enlarges the hole by which it entered, so that tho 
moth, to which it is soon transformed, may escape. 
In small limbs, so much of the wood is eaten away 
as to cause them to break, and in larger branches 
the foliage and lmit soon show signs of disease, and 
finally die. 

The worm that is destroying our currants and 
gooseberries by eating the leaves, is the grub of the 
Gooseberry Saw Fly. Wo have several times publish¬ 
ed a descri ption of this fly, and we have also given the 
various remedies recommended, yet with little faith 
that they would prove successful. The truth is, we 
have tried so many plans that we have become dis¬ 
couraged. It is easy to save afow plants, butthosewbo 
have a currant plantation must make up their minds 
to give about their whole time and attention lo the 
work of saving them, or yield gracefully and allow 
the insects peaceable possession. We have known 
scores of persons who commenced the season with 
strong faith in their ability to combat any army of 
insects that could be brought against them, yet who 
have acknowledged themselves completely routed 
before the end of summer. These currant worms 
are regular secessionists, there is no yielding or 
compromise about them,and theonly wayis to meet 
them iu a like spirit, and choke them to death, or 
trample them under foot. 

The grub that eats the leaves is the product of the 
Gooseberry Saw Fly, which emerges from its quar¬ 
ters in the ground, where it has lain iu a kind of 
coeoou all winter, some time in May, according to 
the forwardness of the season, and soou after the 
female begins to deposit her e,ggs on the under side 
of the newly expanded leaves, choosing the sides of 
the veins or nervures as a fitting place. The larva 
is hatched in about a week, aud commences feeding 
on the leatj increasing in Bize, and frequently chang¬ 
ing its skin, dll it is about three-quarters of an inch 
in length. It is now of a dull, pale-green color, the 
first thoracic segment being deep yellow, the penul¬ 
timate being aUo of the same color,; the feet, tail, 
and head are black, and each segment is dotted 
black also, some having as mauy as twenty-four 
spots arranged in lines dow n the back, white those 
on the aides are more irregular, with one Large one 
at the base of each foot They have six pectoral, 
sharp, horny feet; the fourth segment appears desti¬ 
tute of feet, but the six following are each furnished 
with a pair of legs, which assist them in walking; 
they have also a pair of feet at the extremity of the 
last segment 

In the fly state it assumes an ochreous color; the 
body is orange, sometimes bright; the wings are 
iridescent, and, when expanded, are about two- 
thirds of an inch in length; the anteunm are almost 
as long as the body, bristly, brownish above, and 


The effects of a richer 
Foil, and other genial circumstances, or the mere 
accident of double petals in one plant, transmitted 
with improvement through its progeny, are the com¬ 
mon explanations; and they are generally received 
as satisfactory, without reflecting that what we call 
accident is itself a result of some cause, and that 
change of condition must attack some physiological 
principle before it can have any effect iu modifying 
the character of a plant. Nothing is now so com¬ 
mon as double flowers; and to explain the phenom¬ 
enon, we must make practice agree with theory. 
Every gardener who bows seed wishes to obtain 
plants with double flowers, so as to have blossoms 
which produce the greatest effect Every double 
flower is a monstrous vegetable. To produce this 
anomaly, we must attack the principle of i ts crea¬ 
tion —that is to say, the seed. This being granted, 
let us examine in wbat way these seeds ought, to be 
treated. If, after having gathered the seeds of Ten- 
weeks’ Stock, for example, we sow them immedi¬ 
ately, the greater number of the seedlings will pro¬ 
duce single flowers; while, on the oontrary, if we 
preserve these same seeds for three or four years, 
and sow them, we shall find double flowers upon 
nearly all the plants. To explain this phenomenon, 
we say, that in keeping a seed for several years we 
fatigue and weaken it, so that the energy which 
would otherwise have been expended in producing 
stamens, produces petals, 


Strawberries in Missouri —I believe no report regarding: 
tlie vie Id and quality of various varieties of strawberries has 
appeared in the Rural from any point so far West as this. 
We arc now in the height of the strawberry season, and their 
yield lias been very abundant this year. The only misfortune 
is, that With us this delicious fruit is entirely neglected, con¬ 
sequently we are almost nimble to speak with Confidence in 
regard to lie comparative value of varieties. 

Of the varieties we cultivate, the Wilson’s Albany sustains 
fully the character given it, at, the Rost It is productive, its 
size is very large, the berry is firm, suitable for market The 
Boston Pine is not so productive as the former, hut it is nearly 
as large. The berry is also quite firm, the flavor pleasing ami 
aromatic. The Iowa is more productive than any variety we 
name, ripens very early, quality very good; the berries small 
to medium in size. Scott's Seedling is a promising Variety, 
we think highly suited to our Western climate, anil appears 
to endure dry weather without injury to fruiting or quality, 
The Early Scarlet is a fine variety; berries good size, quality 
very good; tho yield, however, i* medium Hooker’s Seed¬ 
ling and Triomphc do Gaud promise well. — A. Durreb, 
tyeitem Missouri, June 2, 1802. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GROUNDS 


The following valuable article on a subject of 
great interest to all who own'the soil on which they 
live, whether in country or village, is by A. .1. 
Downing: 

“ Pleasure and profit are certain, sooner or later, 
to awaken a largo portion of mr countrymen to the 
advantages of improving their own private grounds. 
But wo find that it is only under two conditions that 
many public improvements are carried on. The 
first, is when nearly the whole of the population 
enjoy the advantages of education, as in New Eng¬ 
land. Tho second, is when a few of the more spir¬ 
ited and intelligent of the citizens move the reBt by 
taking the burden in the liegirming upon their own 
shoulders by setting the example themselves, and 
by most zealously urging all others to follow. 

u The villages of New England, looking at their 
sylvan charms, are as beautiful ns any in the world. 
Their architecture is simple and unpretending — 
often, indeed, meagre and unworthy of notice. The 
houses are surrounded by enclosures full of trees 
and shrubs, with space enough to afford comfort, 
and ornament enough to denote taste. But the 
main street ol the village is an avenue of elms, 
positively delightful to behold. Always wide, the 
over-arching boughs form an aisle more grand and 
beautiful than that of any old gothic cathedral. 
Not content, indeed, with one avenue, some of these 
villages have, in their wide, siugle street, three 
lines ol trees, forming a double avenue, of which 
any grand old palace abroad might well be proud. 
Would that those of our readers whose souls are 
callous to the charms of the lights and sh idows that 
bedeck these bewitching rural towns and villages, 
would forthwith set out on a pilgrimage to such 
places as Northampton, Springfield, New Haven, 
I’ittsiteld, Stock bridge, Woodbury, and the like. 

“ When we contrast with these lovely resting 
places for tho eye, embowered iu avenues of Elms, 
graoefully drooping like fountains of falling water, 
or Sugar Maples swelling and towering up like 
finely formed antique vases, some of the uncared 
for towns and villages in our own 8(ate, we are 
almost forced to believe that the famous common 
.'■ebook of New England teach the icsthetics of art, 
and that tho beauty of shade trees is the care of 
especial professorships. Ilomer and Y r irgil, Cicero. 
Manlius, and Tally, shades of the great Greeks and 
Romansk-our citizens have named towns after yon, 
lmt tho places that boar your names scarcely hold 
leafy trees enough to renew the fading laurels round 
your heads!—while the direct descendants of stern 
Puritans, who had a holy horror of tilings orna¬ 
mental, who cropped their hair, and made penalties 
for indulgences in fine linen, live in villages over¬ 
shadowed by the very spirit of rural elegance! 

•‘It is neither from a want of means, or want of 
time, or any ignorance of what is essential to the 
beauty of body or ot mind, that we seo this neglect 
of tho public becomingness. There are numbers of 
houses iu all these villages, that boast their pianos, 
while the last Paris fashions are worn in the par¬ 
lors, and the freshest periodical literature of both 
sides of the Atlantic fills the center tables. But 
while the comfort and good looks of the individual 
are suffici *nHy cared for, the comfort and good 
looks of tho towu are sadly neglected. Our educa¬ 
tion here stops short of New England. We are 
elow to feel that the character of the inhabitants is 
always, in some degree, indicated by the appear¬ 
ance of the town. It is, unluckily, no one’s espe¬ 
cial business to ornament the streets. No one feels 
it a reproach to himself, that verdure and beauty do 
not hang, like rich curtains, over tho street in which 
he lives. And thus a whole village or town goes 
on from year to year, in a shameless state of public 
nudity and neglect, because no one feels it his par- 
t cular duty to persuade his neighbors to join him 
in making the town in which he lives a gem of 
rural beauty, instead of a sorry collection of unin¬ 
teresting houses. 

“ It is the frequent apology of intelligent persons 
who live in such places, and are more alive to this 
glaring defect than the majority, that it is impossi¬ 
ble for them to do any thing alone, and their neigh¬ 
bors care nothing about it 

“ One of the finest refutations of this kind of delu¬ 
sion exists in New Haven. All over the Union, 
this town is known as the “ City of Elms.” The 


Death op M. Vtlmokts, Sr.— By recent advices from Paris, 
we learn of the death of this distinguished horticulturist, oil 
the 21st of March, iri the With year of his age. He was the 
founder of the well-known firm of Viltnorin, Andrienx & 
Co., one of whom, M Louis Vilinorin, a young mau of great 
scientific promise, died last year, as already recorded in the 
Gardiners’ Monthly. The business will he continued under 
the old name by Madame Louis Vilmorin and her sous.— 
Gardeners' Monthly. 

Some (if the best seeds we have ever procured in Europe 
were furnished hy this establishment. Our readers will 
recollect they were the first to introduce the New Double 
Zinnia. In. 18,52, we purchased of these gentlemen some 
Double China Pink seeds, and a part planted produced flowers 
so fine—much better than some we have procured with great 
names and some reputation — that we have planted a little 
every year since, and now have plants about ready to flower 
from seeds sown late last season This shows that Chiuu 
Pink seed will retain its vitality for a long time. 


Then, when we place it 
in a suitable, soil, we change its natural state, and 
from a wild plant make it a cultivated one. What 
proves our position is, that plants in their wild state, 
shedding their seeds annually, and sowing them as 
soon as they fall to die ground, yet in a long succes¬ 
sion of time scarcely over produce plants with 
double flowers. We think, then, after what we have 
said, that whenever a gardener wishes to obtain 
double flowers, he ought not to sow the seeds till 
after having kept them for as long a time as possi¬ 
ble. These principles are equally applicable to 
melons, and all plants of that family. Wc admit, 
like many observers, that melon plants, obtained 
from seeds the preceding year, ought to produce, 
and do produce, really very vigorous shoots, with 
much foliage; but very few fruitful flowers appear 
on such plants; while, on the other hand, when we 
sow old seed, we obtain an abundance of very large 
fruit. In fact, in all varieties of the melon, tho 
seeds should always be kept trom three to eight 
years before being sown, if we would obtain fine 
fruit and plenty of it.” 

We have kept Balsam and Ten-week Stock seeds 
for ten years, sowing some every year, and we could 
not discover improvement by age in any respect. 
Much more depends upon the manner in which the 
plant that produces the seed is grown than upon its 
age. The idea of the seed being fatigued or weak¬ 
ened by age so as to produce double flowers, seems 
to us very much like nonsense. What we want to 
produce good flowers, is short, stocky plants. If the 
plants become drawn when young, the flowers, as a 
general thing, will be worthless. 


Peggi.NO bows Rohes. — [ saw a method of training roses, 
last year. This is neither more nor less than simply pegging 
down roses so as to cover the whole surface of the soil in a 
bed, instead of training them up to stakes in the usual way. 
Strong forked branches of trees, cut so as to make pegs of 
them, are used, anil the beds are beautiful in the extreme, if 
such beauty can he aptly termed extreme. The beds 1 saw 
had but one kind in each,— one 1 remember was of Louis 
PhiUippc; this was crimson. Another was Cels, nearly .a 
white. There were also some beds with Hyrid Pn-petoaD, 
which, though not making such a brilliant effect as the former 
kinds, were very pretty indeed, and they seemed to flower 
much more freely treated in this way than when grown as 
usually, upright— Gardeners’ Monthly. 


Fried Cakes, Crullers, Ac.— Wishing to con¬ 
tribute my mite to the column of “ Domestic Econ¬ 
omy,” I send the following recipes: 

Fried Cakes. — Two eggs; two cups sugar; one 
cup butter; three of buttermilk; one spoonful soda; 
flour enough to make, quite stiff. These absorb but 
little fat, and are always very light. 

Crullers, —One teacup sugar; three eggs,—mix 
hard,—fry in lard. 

For Burns.— Indian meal poultice, covered with 
the moistened leaves of green tea, and laid over 
burns or frozen flesh, as hot as can be borne, will 
give relief in a few minutes.— M. L. Clark. 


Bangor (Mk.-| Horticultural Society.—T he following 
are the officers for 1802' President — Albert W. Paine. 
Vice President — Samuel 11. Dale. Recording Secretary — Fred. 
C. Low. Corresponding Secretary— J. Wingate Carr. Trias 
urer— John E. Godfrey. 


Fine Strawberries. — We are indebted to J. Smith, Esq., 
of I.e Koy, for a box ol' strawberries, the first of the season 
and as fine a lot as we could desire. They were Wilson’s 
Albany, very large and well ripened. 


^ovticultural 


Mr. J. G. VB1TCH, one of the most recent as well as one of 
the most successful collectors in Japan, has just returned to 
England after a two years’ trip, having already sent home 
many novelties. 

Fruit Growers’ Society op Western New York bolds 
its next summer meeting in this city on the 25th of June. 


Brooklyn Horticultural Society. —We are indebted to 
the Secretary, O. B. Miller, for the proceedings of the last 
semi monthly meeting of the Brooklyn llortieulturol Society. 
The exhibition of flowers and plants was an unusally inter¬ 
esting one, and quite a display was made of some remarkably 
fino strawberries from seedlings, cultivated by Mr. W. A. 
Burgess, of Glen Cove, L. I. They were collected together 
on separate plates, under the following liameB, General Scott, 
General Lyon, General Anderson, and Garibaldi. President 
Degraijw improved tho opportunity to make some remarks 
on a subject to which wo called the attention of readers of the 
Rural lust week, the very little genuine taste and love of 
flowers that exists among us, although there is abundance of 
love of display. He remarked that his position as President 
of tho Society in whiuh he had undertaken at one time to 
collect dues from members, had afforded him many i I lustra 
tions of the lack of taste and appreciation of the subject of 
horticulture among those who possessed green-houses attached 
to their dwellings, many of whom had them placed there 
merely for show—one wealthy gentleman residing iu this city 
that he could mention, even going so far as to make his green¬ 
house a source of pecuniary proJU arising from the sale of his 
Jloivers to gardeners fur bouquets. On one occasion, also, 
while visiting Che residence of a wealthy man of this city, to 
collect tho fees for his ticket of membership, a duty the Presi¬ 
dent hail volunteered to perform in his eagerness to see the 
Society sustained, he was met with a rebuff that showed the 
character of the man he was applying to. Fortunately this 
tasteless dollar- worshiper had a sensible lady for his wife, 
who happened to be in the parlor ut the time her husband 
was excusing himself for not paying the fee of three dollars 
for the member’s ticket. On inquiring of her husband who it 
was lie was talking to, he replied that it was “the collector of 
the Horticultural Society.” This lady, It appears, possessed 
some taste, and fully appreciated the advantages derivable 
from the Society, and therefore, requesting the collector to 
enter the parlor immediately handed the amount required to 
the President, at the same time expressing her hope that the 
Society would be fully sustained by the wealthy citizens of 
Brooklyn. After some further converse with the lady in 
question, the President left, and having promised to send her 
some flowers, he made up a handsome bouquet from tho 
collection in his green-house, and sent the same with his 
complimeuts to the new lady member, and it was then only 
that she learned that the “collector” was the worthy and 
esteemed President of the Society. 


Coloring a Permanent Black.— Being a con¬ 
stant and interested reader of the Rural, and hav¬ 
ing gained much useful information from its domes¬ 
tic column, 1 would he pleased if some one would 
give me a recipe for coloring woolen yarn a perma¬ 
nent black, without causing it to become harsh and 
rough, as it does when colored hy the recipes I now 
possess, and oblige— Mrs. A. V. B., Brighton, 111., 
1862. 


imiuUlts and gtwsMMia 


How CAN Ants he Destroyer 0 —If you, or any nf your 
readers, know what will destroy ants, both black and red. in 
flower beds, without lulling the flowers, you will confer a 
favor on several readers of tile Rural by answering through 
its columns. They make their ue-ts in among the roots, and 
soon kill them, uuless removed.—N. G. N . Hopewell Center 


Baker’s Gingerbread.— One quart molasses; 
four ounces butter; one ounce alum; one ounce 
pearlasb; one ounce ginger. Dissolve tho pearlash 
in vinegar, boil tho alum in three gills of wafer, 
which must be put in last, make soft dough, bake 
fifteen minutes.— Mrs. H. H., bYedonia, N. I". 


•'Frosty” Localities— Tiikir Cause. —I wish to inquire 
through the medium of tho Rural the causes of frost in cer¬ 
tain localities, while others, having apparently the same soil, 
climate, and altitude, are comparatively free from frost Iii 
the counties of Steuben, Schuyler, and Yates, in all of tho 
valleys that have an outlet to the south, it is frosty, and those 
having an outlet, lo the north are comparatively free from 
frost. Where two streams rise and run toward such ottier, 
and form one stream, the one that rises in the north and runs 
south is frosty and the one running toward the north is com¬ 
paratively free from frost. In all the valleys having* northerly 
outlet, the soil is well adapted to growing all kinds of fruit 
and grapes, but in the valleys having a southerly outlet, no 
fruit can be grown with success, except apples, and they arc 
not a sure crop.—B. 8 , Barrington , .V K, 1862. 


To ColorOrange—Washing White Merino.— 
Will some one through your paper give a recipe for 
coloring orange on cotton, and also how to wash 
white merino and flannel, to keep if clear’ and nice? 
—M. H. R., West Milton, IFw., 1862. 


Quinces. — Wc have a couple of quince trees which we 
bought of a (raveling agent some eight or nine years ago. and 
they nevci have borne any fruit. Is it because they have 
never been grafted? If they need grafting, what kindWould 
be the best lor this part of the State? Will you, or some of 
your numerous renders, please auswer rue?— Myra A. Haw¬ 
kins, Herkimer, N. J", 1862. 

We cannot say what is the difficulty with your quinces. 
They should bear fruit of some kind, even if not worked. 
Perhaps the growth Ls too luxuriant, and a little root pruning 
may induce fruitfulness. 


Fried Potatoes. — Can some of tho Rural’s 
readers give the method of preparing and cooking 
the celebrated fried potatoes which we find in 
saloons, restaurants, >fcc., and oblige a constant 
reader?—R., Homer, M Y., 1862. 


Leopard Cake. — 1 would like to inquire through 
the columns of the Rural for a recipe for making 
Leopard Cake. Will some one inform and oblige— 
H. E. S., Berkshire, N, Y., 1862. 


Growing Perennial Flowers. —Will you please answer a 
few questions through the Rural? Du you think it too lute 
to sow seeds Of perennial flowers, such as Columbine, Aconite, 
and Campanula, or Everlasting Peas? Does the book you 
advertise, /‘leery Lw.ty her own Flower Gardener, give direc¬ 
tions for cultivating all sorts of annual and perennial flowers, 
and do you think it a* good a guide as the more costly books? 
—N. H. H., Nassau, liens. Co., N. i'., 1862. 

Any time in June, or early in July, will answer for sowing 
seeds of perennials. They do best if sown in a rather cool 


Tomato Wine. — Will some of the numerous 
readers of the Rural please give a recipe for 
making tomato wine, and oblige — A Subscriber? 
Bloomfield , N. J., 1862. 
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be spent in vain, but may they tend to the advance¬ 
ment of the great cause of Liberty, Truth, and 
Christianity throughout the world. Artxo. 

Oberiin. Ohio, 1862. 


better, which will procure for us the most friends, 
and be of the most actual service to us in our con¬ 
nections with the world. An individual with a tine 
face may gain admiration, but he will not draw to 
himself lasting friends unless he possesses other 
qualities than this. Good looks are certainly a 
recommendation, and are always desirable; for 
justly has some one remarked that. “ The beautiful 
are never desolate, for some One always loves them.” 

There are many who possess both kinds of beauty, 
and such are Inily beloved. But if we can only 
have one kind, may it be the latter. This will 
remain with us in old age, as in earlier years, and 
secure us the esteem of those whose friendship 
never falters, and continue to gain new admirers all 
the way through life. Then when the eye grows 
dim in age. and the cheek pales before the influence 
of Time, we shall have the assurance of knowing 
that we have gained our reputation in the world by 
beauty at second sight. Okkli.e. 

Canandaigua. N Y., 1802, 


THE SHADOW OF THY WING, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
“CHARLIE AND I” 


THE EAGLE’S STRATAGEM 


The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 

The flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 

The birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 

Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 
Lies folded in the evening's robe of balm, 

And weary man must ever love her best, 

For morning calls to toil, but night brings rest. 

She coiio from heaven, and on her wings doth bear 
A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer, 
Footsteps of angels follow ill her trace 
To shut the weary eyes of day in pence. 

All things are hushed before her a* she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose; 

There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 

Until the evening we must weep and toil, 

Plow life’s stem furrows, dig the weedy soil; 

Tread w ith sad feet our rough and thorny way, 

And bear the heat and burden of tlie day. 

Oh. when our tun Is setting, may we glide, 

Like summer's evening, down the golden tide; 

And leave behind us as we pass away. 

Sweet, starry twilight, round our sleeping clay. 


Weary of life's great mart, its dust and din, 
Faint with its toiling, suffering with its sin, 

In child-like faith my heart to Thee 1 bring 
For refuge in '• the shadow of Thy wing.” 

Like a worn bird of passuge, left behind. 
Wounded and sinking, by its faithless kind, 

With flight unsteady, seeking needed rest, 

I come for shelter to Thy faithful breast. 

Like a proud ship, dismantled bv the gale, 

Her banners lost and rifted every sail, 

In the deep waters to Thy love T cling, 

And hasten to the refuge of Thy wing. 

O. Thou, Thy people's comforter alwav. 

Their light in darkness and their guide by day, 
Their anchor 'mid the storm, their hope in calm, 
Their joy in pain their fortress in alarm. 

We are all weak. Thy strength we humbly crave; 
We are all lost, and Tliou alone canst save; 

A weary world, to Thy dear arm we cling. 

And hope for all a refuge “ ’neath Thy wing.”. 


As the mountains nronnil the Konigs Sea abound 
in chamois, the eagle very naturally resorts there; 
and opportunity is frequently afforded of witness¬ 
ing his tactics, modified by circumstances. The 
following account gives an instance of most cun¬ 
ning stratagem; but it also shows how impotent for 
attack the eagle is when his victim is not entirely 
exposed. A good sized chamois buck had got upon 
a ledge of rock, and was gazing downward and 
about him. as these animals like to do. An eagle 
perceived him: but as the bird could not approach 
close to the rock on account of his breadth of wing, 
he resolved to obtain the prize he had marked as 
his own in another manner. So he sailed by the 
chamois on his narrow path a3 near as he dared 
come; then again and again: and as the animal 
retreated in order to quit iiis perilous position, the 
eagle, wheeling round in a smaller circle, met him 
instantly, to hem in and cut off his retreat. By thus 
rushing past within a few feet of him. and filling 
him with terror, he hoped to bewilder the chamois, 
and cause him to fall over the precipice, in which 
case he would have lint to descend, and carry ofl his 
booty. And in fact, the chamois, Jrom trepidation 
probably, in turning a corner, slipped with one 
hind foot over the ledge. lie lost his bajance. and 
fell headlong over the rock, as the eagle intended 
that he should. But after lodging for a short time 
on an intervening slope, the carcass rolled off. and 
came toppling down into the lake. The whole pro¬ 
ceedings had been watched by two persons in a 
boat. They now rowed across to get the chamois; 
while the eagle, disappointed of his victim, wheeled 

Forest Crea- 


BY MARY J. CROSMAX 


I.v gladness we journeyed together. 

And none were so happy as we; 

Bright blossoms were nodding in beauty, 

And soft winds swept over tlie lea. 

One time to our hearts came » sorrow, 

Which, thorn-like, brought anguish and pain; 

But each wiped tlie brow of the other, 

Aud whispered of comfort again. 

True love was the magic that lightened 
The burdens each mortal must bear, 

That sweetened the dregs in the life-cup, 

Atid silvered the clouds of dull care. 

But once wfien the glories of sunset 
Their beams On our pathway had thrown, 

“ Oh, Maooik.’’ lie said, *' I must leave you 
To finish life's Journey alone. '’ 

Then, thick dosed the shadows around me, 

Atid naught could a ray of hope bring, 

Till I saw, ’mid the shadows of carthland, 

Tlie gleam of a heavenly wing. 

And now, as I look o’er the river 
That borders the bright, promised land, 

I fancy there waiteth to guide me 
A spotless, an uuerriug hand. 

Rural Seminary, East Pembroke, N. Y., 1S62. 
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COL. PLOWHANDLE AND THE WAR, 


Dear “Col. Moore”:— And so your old friend 
and correspondent. Mr. I’uiwhaxiii.k. has really 
got among the 1 lions, and is hob-nobbing with tlie 
President, General McClellan, and the rest of 
them. Of course he bos forgotten about “ Polly 
Krea.m ” and other ordinary mortals, and lias 
enough to think of and to do, grinding out ideas for 
Messages, &o. Mercy knows 1 never would have 
said a word to him if I had dreamed he would ever 
have “riz” to be particular confidante and counsel¬ 
lor to “the powers that be,” But I hope, now he 
is there, he will be a blessing to this ill-starred 
Republic, and it be has so much influence, he and 
McClellan, and the other powers, will speedily 
put an end to the terrible sacrifice our country is 
sustaining. 

Iris a solemn thing for Col. Pi.owhanoi.e and 
all those “distinguished” men to he placed at the 
head of this great nation in these times. That wis¬ 
dom and grace may be given them to feel and act 
as true patriots, and with noble disinterestedness 
and sell-forgetfulness in the cause before them, is 
the prayer of his humble friend, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
RELIGION. 


Reader, have you ever considered the truths of 
religion? Have you ever thought of the necessity 
and desirableness of giving your present attention 
to this important subject. Has not God’s com¬ 
mand-son. daughter, give me thy heart—often 
come to your heart with startling earnestness? 
With how many trifling excuses have you stifled 
those convictions—grieved away the Holy Spirit, 
and thought to wait until a “more convenient 
season?” nas that convenient season ever come? 
The present is ours to improve. 

Look around you? Loved ones lie in the cold 
embrace of death. The knell of the tolling hell 
rings in our ears, telling of the departure of friends 
from earth, and in language too plain to be misun¬ 
derstood, “Prepare to meet thy Gop!” Lift is 
lengthened out to us for this purpose. Shall it bo 
in vain? Shall not God’s goodness lead us to 
repentance. 

Our highest, duty, as well as our supreme happi¬ 
ness, both here and hereafter, depends upon doing 
the will of God — of concentrating our lives to 
religion. “ We each have a heaven to gain or lose.” 
Dear reader, will you not think of these things? 

Genoa, N. Y., 1862. E. O. W. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A LEAF FROM STONY FARM, 


Not a very poetical title, is it? But very appro¬ 
priate, nevertheless. Stones iu rows, stones in 
heaps, stones in order, aud stones in disorder. But 
underneath them the soil is rich and productive: 
like many a human heart, hard to reach, but when 
found, rich in all noble impulses, all kindly feeling. 
And who would not prefer such an one to that, 
which is outwardly fair and smooth, but worthless 
withal —whose only virtue consists in that very 
fairness? And so. after all, you perceive that our 
farm is not to be despised, even though it hath an 
humble name. And the house, though not elegant, 
is comfortable. And happy hearts it contains—that 
is, happy in the general acceptation of the term — 
for, though trouble and disappointment, have visited 
us, alike with all of earthly mold, still they have 
not bowed us to the dust; they have bent, but not 
broken. Yet even now, while 1 write, a fear dawns 
upon mo that for this seeming boast some great 
sorrow may come which will quench our smiles in 
tears—which will both bend and break. (), doubt¬ 
ing heart, canst thou not trust Him who hath said; 
“ Take no thought for tlie morrow; but let the mor¬ 
row take thought for the things of itself?”— He, 
whose love for tfa is such that He hath even died for 
us, that we might obtain that happiness which 
passeth the power of man to conceive? 

Ah! many a gleeful gathering have these vails 
witnessed, and to many a merry laugh have they 
echoed, whose cadences they never again may 
catch; for more than one who once joined us in our 
happy home, have left father, mother, all the dear 
home lies, and gone forth to battle tor their country’s 
rights. And may God, the all-seeing, ever-present, 
watch over, guide, and protect them, and eventually 
return them to the loving and waiting hearts, who 
will hail their coming with such joy 1 

Calm and pleasant is it, in the imperfect light of 
a Buinmer’s eve. to sit upon the veranda, or at one 
of the low windows, and listen to the rustling of 
the trees as the night breezes float gently through 
them, and to dream happy waking dreams. Then 
sister enters from an evening walk, and seating her¬ 
self, favors you with a lively description of some 
incident which has just transpired; and before you 
are aware of it., both llie dreaui and mood which 
produced it have taken wings and flown. 

Such is tlie vision stored away in memory's 
tablet, of Summer. But to-day — how different! 
Although it is Spring, Mother Earth has not yet 
doffed her winter habiliments. She seems to cling 
with a longing fondness to her beautiful robe of 
white. For beautiful indeed it is! Man could 
never form aught which would half equal in loveli¬ 
ness the lleeoy covering in which earth is shrouded 
to-day, so purely white, so exquisite in texture! 
And, though many arc* wishing the warm spring 


above them, watching 
hires by Charles Boner 


SURE OF THE VICTORY, 


Let us have faith! It is everything to the 
Christian, it is everything to the patriot! Though 
the fair temple of our liberty should be in ruins, 
ourselves crushed beneath the fragments, it is well. 
If our courage knew no faltering, our patriotism no 
alloy, if daring to die. and willing to die for the 
truth and the right, we left our record untarnished, 
fairer fabrics arise from our ashes, and freedom, in 
other ages and oilier climes, attest that tlie death of 
martyrs is the life of a good cause. There is no 
such tiling as defeat lor those who battle for the 
right: living or dying, they are victorious: for the 
spirit, that takes its flight from the contested field 
shall animate new legions and return to the charge 
invincible. 

Our own Washington and Warren, LaFayette 
and Kosciusco, Hampden and Sydney, Leonidas 
and Tell, whether defeated or victorious, whether 
slain in battles or crowned with laurels, are to this 
day, and for all time, the leaders of freedom’s hosts. 
Go forth, then, and know that you are a victor, it 
you but do and flare.—Hugh T. Brooks'lecture on 
the Doom of Despotism. 


George 13. Prentice is. perhaps, best known as 
a wit, and punster, and political writer. But from his 
facile pen flow also the sentimental and the beauti¬ 
ful. Some years have passed since we laid aside his 
description of the “broken-hearted,” hut it has lost 
neither its freshness nor its beauty: 

“About two years ago 1 took up my residence for 
a few weeks in a country village in the eastern part 
of New England. Soon after my arrival I became 
acquainted with a young lady, apparently about 
seventeen year> of age, She had lost the idol of her 
heart’s purest love, and the shadows of deep and holy 
memories were resting like the wing of death upon 
her brow. 

I first met her in the presence of the mirthful. 
?he was, indeed, a creature to be admired; her brow 
was garlanded by the young year’s sweetest flowers, 
and her sunny tresses were hanging beautifully and 
low upon her bosom, and she moved through the 
crowd with such floating, unearthly grace, that the 
bewildered gazer looked almost to see her fade away 
into the air, like the creation of a pleasant dream. 
She seemed cheerful and even gay, yet 1 saw that 
her gayety was but the mockery of her feelings, She 
smiled, hut there was something in her smile which 
told me that its mournful beauty was but the blight 
reflection of a tear, and her eyelids at times pressed 
heavily down, as if struggling to repress the tide of 
agony that was bursting up from her heart's secret 
urn. She looked as if she could have left tlie scene 
offeslivity, and gone out beneath the quiet stars, and 
laid her forehead down upon the fresh green earth, 
and poured out her stricken soul, gush after gush, 
till it mingled with the eternal fountain of purity 
and life. 

1 have lately heard that the young lady of whom I 
have spoken is dead 


A DOLOROUS DEACON 


I have seen a deacon in the pride of his humanity, 
Ho combed bis hair straight, and looked studiously 
at the. main chance; and while he looked, he em¬ 
ployed himself in setting a good example. Iiis 
dress was rigidly plain, and his wife was not 
indulged in ihe vanities of millinery and mantua- 
making. lie never joked; he did not know what a 
joke was any further than to know that it was a sin. 
He carried a Sunday face through the week. He 
did not mingle in the happy social parties of his 
neighborhood. He was a deacon. He starved his 
social nature because he was a deacon, lie refrained 
from all participation in a free and generous life 
because he waa a deacon. He made his children 
hate Sunday localise he was a deacon, lie so 
brought them up that they considered themselves 
unfortunate In being tlie children of a deacon. Iiis 
wife was pitied by other women because she was 
the wife of a deacon. Nobody loved him. If he 
came into a circle where men were laughing or tell¬ 
ing stories, they always stopped until he went out. 
Nobody grasped his hand cordially, or slapped him 
on the shoulder, or spoke of him as a good fellow. 
He seemed as dry and hard and tough as a piece of 
jerked beef. There was no softness of character — 
no juiciness —no loveliness in him. 

Now it is of no use for me to undertake to real¬ 
ize to myself that God admires such a character 
as this. 


Nature versus Custom. — The author of “Self- 
Formation” does not without cause read his philip¬ 
pic against custom as opposed to and thwarting 
nature: 

Tlu* ordinary nature of the child is the corruption 
of the mam We are ruined, the most of us, spoiled 
to the heart’s core, by being cradled, and swathed, 
and nursed up in the artifices of society, instead of 
being left awhile to the freedom of our will, and 
our own proper yearnings and aspirations. We are 
taken perforce from the bosom of our kind mother, 
Nature, and put out to a dry nurse—to the hard, 
hackneyed old hag, Worldly Custom. Hence, a 
wrong bias, a oravingness lor ill food, a restlessness, 
a distortion, a perversion, a thorough depravity. 
Hence, to crown all, an early mannishness, and 
by sure consequence a late dwarfishnoss of mind. 
It the blossom be set, and the disposition be fixed 
over-soon, what have we for fruit but crabbedness, 
canker, and stuntedness? How shall the potter 
fashion forth a vessel of honor from the clay, if it be 
hardened ere it come to hand? It must he softened 
in indulgence before it can be strengthened for real 
service. 


large quantity ol them. 


never 

thinking, until he had sent them off, that he had 
paid out all his traveling money, so he was obliged 
to forego his journey. 

Among Goldsmith’s many friends was the great 
lexicographer, Johnson, who defended him against 
all attacks of his more thoughtless companions. 
Goldsmith had such a childlike simplicity and was 
so little skilled in the ways of the world, that he 
was constantly committing blunders which made 
him appear ridiculous in the eyes of his associates. 
Though he had many friends, lie died broken 
hearted; there was but one, and he the son of a 
friend, who followed him to tlie grave as mourner. 

Martha J. Smith. 

Rural Seminary, East Pembroke, N. Y., 1862. 


Trials Needful to Purification.— “ I remem¬ 
ber,” says Whitfield, “some years ago, when I was 
at Shields, 1 went into a glass house; and, standing 
very attentive, I saw several masses of burning 
glassofvarious forms. The workman took a piece of 
glass and put it into one furnace, then he put it into 
a second, and then iuto a third. 1 said to him, 
* Why do you put this through so many fires?’ He 
answered, ‘ 0, sir, the first was not hot enough, nor 
tlie second, and therefore we put it into a third, and 
that will make it transparent.’” This furnished 
Mr. Whitfield with a useful hint, that we must be 
tried and exercised with many fires, until our dross 
be purged away, and wo are made fit for the owner’s 
use .—Select Miscellanies. 


The close of her life was calm 
as the falling of a quiet stream, gentle as the sinking 
of the breeze that lingers for a time round a bed of 
withered roses, and then dies for very sweetness. 

It can not, be that earth is man’s only abiding- 
place. It can not lie that one life is a bubble cast up 
by the ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon its 
surface, and then sink into nothingness and dark- 
I ness forever. Else why is it that the high aspirations 
which leap like angels from the temple of our hearts 
are for ever wandering abroad unsatisfied? Why is 
it that the rainbow and the cloud come over us with 
a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off and 
leave us to muse on their faded loveliness? Why 
is it that the stars which hold their festival around 
the midnight throne are set above the grasp of our 
limited faculties, and forever mocking us with their 
unapproachable glory? And, finally, why is it that 
bright forms of human beauty are presented to the 
view and then taken from us, leaving the thousand 
streams of the affections to flow back in an Alpine 
torrent upon our hearts’? 

We are horn for a higher destiny than that of earth. 
There is a realm where the rainbow never fades, 
where the stars will lie spread out before us like the 
islands that slumber on the ocean, and where the 
beautiful beings that here pass before us like visions 
will stay in our presence forever.” 


Home Music.—We take it to be true, that wher¬ 
ever you hoar a good deal of music in a house, that 
dwelling is tenanted by a “happy family.” If you 
hear a domestic going gleefully about her work, and 
lightening her labors with a song, you may take it 
for granted that she has neither a discontented tem¬ 
per nor a scolding mistress. Girls that “don’t like 
their places,” are far more likely to go moping and 
grumbling about the house than to hum a pleasant 
ditty or carol a roundelay. Then if you hear the 
“ young ladies of the house,” without the accompan¬ 
iment, of the piano, trilling a popular air or a merry 
catch, you may be sure they are light-hearted and 
happy, and as good as they are cheerful. And what 
stronger proof of happiness all around can there be 
than the evening social concert, when old and young, 
male and female, make melody with their voices as 
in their hearts? In some houses the very purring 
of the cat is “musical, most musical,” while the war¬ 
bling of a canary bird is sweeter far than the most 
dulcet of operatic voices. Aud the great recom¬ 
mendation of home music is that it is cheap as well 
as joy-speaking and joy-inspiring. 


Suitose that when the Savior had put his hands on 
the blind man’s eyes twice, and he had begun to see, 
a professor of astronomy had come to him, and 
said, “ What do you know about optics'? What 
do you know about astronomy?” The man would 
have said, “Nothing at all; for I never had 
the use of my eyes till now.” It would be just as 
reasonable to suppose that a man who was born 
blind would understand optics the moment his 
blindness was cured, as to suppose that a man who 
has lived a life of sin will be rich in Christian 
attainments when he is first converted. When a 
man receives his spiritual sight he begins to see, aud 
he may be expected to see a great deal before he 
gets through; but his experience in seeing is very 
limited at first.— Beecher. 
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BEAUTY AT SECOND SIGHT, 


Fancy Dreams of a Young Lady,— Some young 
ladies regard marriage as a fairy land, where violets 
and roses perpetually blossom—where the cedar tree 
and the cinnamon tree ever flourish—where the 
waters of tranquility and sweetness ever flow. Tell 
them there are thistles and briers in that state, 
though they do not contradict, yet they do not 
credit you; for they believe that their love, their de¬ 
votedness for each other, will exempt them from the 
cares, the vicissitudes, the anxieties, which generally 
pertain to humanity. All lovers before marriage 
conceive their destiny will lie an exception to the 
general rule. Could you give, them a sketch of the 
pages in their future history, they would not believe 
a word; they would set you dowu as a misanthrope, 
a painter of gloomy and unnatural scenes, an inim¬ 
ical represser of t he hopes and aspirations of youth. 
The dark spot which the telescope ot your experi¬ 
ence might disoover. they would regard but as shad¬ 
ows or molehills in the moon. If they would but 
reflect a little, how much misery they might avoid. 

Tbe family circle is a divinely constituted rela¬ 
tion, ordained in infinite wisdom for the highest 
and best of purposes. The love implanted in the 
heart of the parent, and the principle, of subjection 
impressed upon the mind of the child, constitute 
two links in a chain of influences that reach from 
the cradle to the grave. 


Excellent Definition of good Manners.— 
A writer in the Atlantic thus describes tv hat we are 
always theorizing about:—“ The world has always 
been charmed with tine manners, and why should 
it not? For what are fine manners but this: to 
carry your soul on your lip. in your eye. in the 
palm of your hand, and yet to stand not naked, 
but clothed by your individual quality — visible, 
yet inscrutable—given to the hearts of others, yet 
contained in your own bosom—nobly and humanely 
open, yet duly reticent and secured from invasion. 
Polished manners often disappoint us: good man¬ 
ners never. The former may lie taken on by indi¬ 
gent souls; the latter imply a noble and opulent 
nature.” 


with the beauty of his features and his manly bear¬ 
ing, we call him beautiful. But should we chance 
to meet the same person un another occasion, see 
him cast a contemptuous glance upon one whom 
fortune had not favored as much as himself, and 
observe the haughty and almost insolent spirit in 
which he replies when spoken to. we would say to 
ourselves. “ That young man impressed us quite 
favorably at first, but upon a second sight we are 
much disappointed in him.” On the contrary, a 
person of very plain personal appearance, even ap¬ 
proximating to homeliness, may look disagreeable 
to us; hut an after acquaintance will disclose the 
fact that lie possesses those traits of character which 
compose real beauty. 

Thus we see there are two kinds of beauty; the 
one attracts our attention at first, and the other ip 
beauty at second sight, I recently met in the street 
two youngladies with whom I had a slight acquaint¬ 
ance. and whom I considered very prepossessing, 
and spoke to them in a friendly manner, when, to 
my surprise, a scornful look and a bow of the head 
just enough to be perceptible, were the only answer 
to my remarks. Dow differently f have thought of 
them since? They are among the number who do 
not possess beauty at second sight. It must be 
obvious to every one which kind of beauty is the 


BeautifulLegend.— There is a beautiful legend 
illustrating the blessedness of performing our duty 
at whatever cost to our own inclinations. A beau¬ 
tiful vision of our Savior had appeared to a monk, 
and in silent bliss be was gazing upon it. The hour 
arrived in which it was his duty to feed the poor of 
tbe convent. He lingered not in his cell to enjoy 
the vision, but left it to perform his humble duty. 
When he returned, he found the blessed vision still 
waiting for him, and uttering these words, “Hadst 
thou staid, I must have fled.” 


Peace. —Peace is better than joy. Joy is an un¬ 
easy guest, and always on tiptoe to depart. It tiros 
and wears us out, aud keeps us ever fearing that the 
next moment it will he gone. Peace is not so —it 
comes more quietly, it stays more contentedly, and 
it never exhausts our strength, nor gives us one 
anxious forecasting thought. Therefore, lei us pray 
for peace. 

- - » i » « ♦ ~ 

It shows the power of Christ’s blood, when it 
gives peace in an hour of trouble—when it can 
make happy in sickness, poverty, persecution, and 
death. Do not be surprised if you suffer; hut glo¬ 
rify God. 


The Art of Laughing. — The man that laughs 
is a doctor without a diploma; his face does more 
good in a sick room than a bushel of powders or a 
gallon of bitter draughts. People are always glad 
to see him—their hands instinctively go half tvay 
out to meet his grasp, while they pirn luvoluntarily 
from the clammy touch of the dyspeptic who speaks 
on the groaning key. IIo laughs you out of your 
faults, while you never dream of being offended with 
him; and you kuow not what a pleasant world you 
are living in, until he points out the sunny streaks 
on its pathway. 



The first seven of those are coasting steamers, which 
have been converted into gunboats, ami in two in¬ 
stances their boilers protected by railroad iron. They | 
carry from two to twelve heavy guns, the greater 
part of which are not under casemates, but are 
worked (en barbette) on gun carriages. The 
Beauregard was formerly the steamship Mexico, 
plying from New Orleans. The Little Rebel was a 
powerful tug, used some time since to tow cotton 
ships to sea from that port. The Bragg, formerly 
the Marquis de 1'llahana, captured, and in our pos¬ 
session, is a stout Ocean steamer carrying three 
guns, and protected by layers of timber and com¬ 
pressed cotton. All of these boats were fitted to act 
as rams, ami had engines of great power. 

Our own flotilla has been so often and so minutely 
described as to need only a genera! notice. The 
fleet present at the engagement consisted of five iron 
olad gunboats under command of Capt. C. H. Davis: 
The Benton, (flag ship,) Lieutenant Commanding 
1'hotps: Louisville, Capt. Dove; Cairo, Lieut. Com. 
Bryant; St. Louis, Lieut, Com. MoGnnnigle; Car- 
ondolet, Capt. Walke. These boats, though not 
furnished with great motive power, are roomy, com¬ 
modious, and of immense weight. They carry 13 
guns in casemate, and the Benton fifteen. Added 
to these were four rums, the Queen of the West, 
Monarch, Lancaster, and Switzerland, constructed 
ot two boats strengthened and shod with iron prows. 
They are eminently the things for river warfare. 
They were under command of Col. Ellet. 

The enemy evidently had the advantage in local¬ 
ity and in the number of gunboats. He was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the course of the shifting 
channel, and had eight gunboats to our five. Only 
two of our rams went Info action. Owing to an 
accident, the Lancaster was unable to take part in 
the light, and the Switzerland took her in tow. The 
current was strong and the river narrow, and the 
enemy, fighting up stream, had the advantage of 
steerage way. The forces, estimating only material 
constituents, were nearly balanced, we having a few 
more guns and they the most boats. The rebels hud 
desperation, and truly limy fought well for a time, 
but, as the result proves, they were easily overcome 
in an hour. 

Capt. Davis, perceiving the disposition of the fleet, 
ordered signals to be made to advance. Meanwhile 
the two rams. Monarch and Queen of the West, 
which lmd glided down close along shore, shot, out 
and rounded the fleet, raising steam all the while, 
and in a lew minutes were ahead of the gunboats, 
the other two remaining behind the gunboats. A 
sharp exchange of shots had by this time become 
general throughout the tleet, the Cairo and Benton 
on the right, and left giving blow for blow. So soon 
as the rebel tleet discovered the rams steaming at 
them so furiously, they slackened their pace and 
backed water. The appearance of the Queen as she 
took the lead in her furious rush down the interven¬ 
ing space, between the two parties, was singularly 
exciting, and the shots from the rebel boats had 
already brought hundreds of residents to the bluff 
to witness the stirring scene. The little ram looked 
so frail that it seemed as though she would be 
crushed to pieces by the shock. 

The lire was rapid and well sustained on our part, 
the boats giving broadsides as they swung round in 
the stream so as tu have the head on. The firing of 
the rebels was wild and faulty, as is evidenced by 
the fact that not, one of our gunboats was struck. 

The firing slackened as the Queen approached the 
boat nearest, the Tennessee shore, the Beauregard, 

’ and all eyes were cast, upon the two vessels as the 
ram rushed upon the gunboat. The captain o’f the 
‘ Beauregard skillfully parried the blow, so that the 
Queen narrowly missed, while her assailant, tired 
‘ ten shots at her, one of which passed through tier, 


could be nothing less than the deteat of my own 
command, or its possible capture by occupying 
Winchester; and by this movement intercepting 
supplies or re-enforcemenls and cutting off all possi¬ 
bility of retreat. It was also apparent, from the 
reports of fugitives, prisoners, Union men, and our 
own reconnoilering parties, that all the three divis¬ 
ions ot the enemy's troops known to lie in the 
valley, and embracing at, least twenty-five thousand 
men, were united and close upon us, in some enter¬ 
prise not yet developed. 

“ The suggestion that had their object been.a sur¬ 
prise, they would not have given notice of their 
approach by au attack on Front Royal, was an¬ 
swered by the fact that on the only remaining point 
of attack, the Staunton road, our outposts were five 
miles in advance, and daily reconnoissaucesmade 
for a distance of twelve miles toward \\ oodstock. 

‘‘Under this interpretation of the enemy's plans, 
our position demanded instant decision and action. 
Three courses were open to 11 s: First, a retreat 
across the Little North Mountain to the Potomac 
river on the west; second, an attack upon the 
enemy's flunk on the Front, Royal road: third, a 
rapid movement direct, upon Winchester, with a 
view to anticipate his occupation of the town by 
seizing if ourselves —thus placing my command in 
communication with its original base of operations, 
in the line of re-enforcements by Harper’s Ferry 
and Marlinsbiirg. and securing a safe retreat in case 
of disaster. To remain at, Strasbnrg was to be sur¬ 
rounded: to move over the mountains was to aban¬ 
don our train at the outset, and to subject my com¬ 
mand to flank attacks without possibility of succor; 
and to attack, the enemy being in such overwhelm¬ 
ing force, could only result in certain destruction. 
It was therefore determined to enter the lists with 
the enemy in a race or a battle — as he should 
choose—for the possession of Winchester, the key 
of the valley, and for us the position of safety.” 

The General then gives a report of the combats 
which occurred during the retreat, and says of the 
battle of Winchester: 

“ The forces engaged were greatly unequal. In¬ 
disposed to accept the early rumors concerning the 
enemy's strength, I reported to the Department that 
it was about, fifteen thousand. Jt is now conclu- 


Ovk bravo mountain caglo sweeps from the eyrie, 

Our littie panther leaps from forest to plain, 

Out of the West Hash the flames of the prairie, 

Out of the East roll the waves of the main! 

1 tow n from the Northern shores, 
l.oud us Niag'ra pours. 

They march, and tlieir tread wakes the earth with its jar. 
Under the Stripes and Stars, 

Each with the soul of Mars, 

Grasping the bolts of the thunders of War.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNE 21. 18G2, 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The Rebel Commissioner in Spain. 

A very - interesting document lias reached the 
State Department, at Washington, though il was 
originally designed for the Confederate Rebel head¬ 
quarters at Richmond. It is no less than an official 
dispatch from P. J. Rost, sent, out as a Southern 
Commissioner to Spain. He lias bad an interview 
with M. Calderon Collantes, the Spanish Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, and recounts its results in an 
epistle to R. M. T. Hunter. Esq, under, date of 
March 21- He arrived there just as the news of 
Somerset and Forts Henry and Douelson reached 
the Spanish Court, lie states that, the Spanish 
Minister graciously admitted that the canse of the 
South was right, but could not, see how they could 
lay claim to being a de facto government in the face 
of such heavy reverses. Mr. Rost, then showed the 
Minister, from the map, the impossibility of the 
Federal forces ever advancing far within the Con¬ 
federate lines, as throughout the distance from the 
Tennessee to Texas “there were no roads upon 
which the transport of the materiel of au army could 
be effected, while we had nearly three thousand 
leagues of railway which could lie used for purposes 
of defense, and destroyed as the enemy advanced; 
anti that, besides, the Northern troops could stand 
neither the heat of our summer nor the maladies 
incident to the climate.'' The Commissioner then 
reiterated the determination of the rebel chivalry 
to “die in the last ditch,” A r ,c.; and attempted to 
convince the Honorable Minister of the great ad¬ 
vantages to be derived by Spain from tin alliance 
with the South, more especially in depriving En¬ 
gland of the cotton monopoly, lie denounced the 
present Administration of that country as being 
composed to a great extent of Abolitionists, and her 
counsels as being “ tainted with Puritan fanaticism.” 
lie said: 

Spain was our natural ally and friend, aud her 
paramount interest was that we should become an 
independent power. When we were recognized, 
similarity of institutions, ideas anti social habits 
would form between its a more cordial friendship 
and alliance titan had ever existed between two 
people. 

Tlte Spanish Minister, however, could not view 
the subject in that light, according to the following 
reply: 

He said he hoped it might be so, but he would 
not conceal the tact that Mr. Seward was taking 
great pains to convince Him that the North had 
always been friendly, while the South was ever 
hostile to Spain; that while the North was their 
best customer lor the sugar of their colonies, ami 
supplied them with all they wanted in exchange, 
no private expeditions had ever sailed hum their 
ports lor the invasion of Cuba, but invariably from 
those of the South, and that if the Confederate 
States became hereafter a strong government, their 


upon the coast of Africa, the duty of his ship being 
to watch for slavers. He was re-called from that 
post, aud was shortly sent to China, where be was 
stationed during the war which was waged between 
that power anil the allied forces of England and 
France. It was while lying off Canton, in the ship 
Portsmouth, that he was enabled to render most 
signal service to bis countrymen, and secure high 
praise for his efficient gallantry. 

The American factories were in great danger; 
every hour disclosed new evidences of Chinese hos¬ 
tility; and the residents deeming a longer stay 
unwise, appealed to Lieutenant, Foote for protec¬ 
tion. He at once went on shore with a body of 
marines and afforded such aid as rendered the 
abandonment of the factories by their owners un¬ 
necessary. and was about half-way back to the ship, 
having with him a missionary, whan the Chinese 
batteries tired upon him. Somewhat suirprised at 
this, but supposing it to be a mistake, he raised the 
stars and stripes, a proceeding which rather stim¬ 
ulated than detracted from the accuracy of the hos¬ 
tile range. Lieut. Foote at onco reported the affair 


eating a strength equal to that l have stated. 

“ My own command consisted of two brigades of 
less than four thousand men, all told, with nine 
hundred cavalry, ten Parrot guns, aud one battery 
of U-poUnder Stoootli-bore cannon. To this should 
be added the 10th Maine regiment of infantry* and 
five companies of Maryland cavalry, stationed at 
Winchester, which were engaged in the action. The 
loss of the enemy was treble that of ours in killed 
and wounded. 

“ Officers whoso words I cannot doubt have stated, 
as the result of their own observation, that our men 
were tired upon from private dwellings in passing 
through Winchester; but I am credibly informed, 
and gludly believe, that the atrocities said to have 
been perpetrated upon our wounded soldiers by the 
rebels are greatly exaggerated or entirely untrue.” 

Of our losses he says: 

“The whole number of killed is thirty-eight; 
wounded, one hundred and fifty-five; missing, seven 
hundred and eleven. Total loss, nine hundred and 
live. It is undoubtedly true that many of the miss¬ 
ing will yet return, and the entire loss may be 
assumed as not exceeding seven hundred. It is 
also probable that the number of killed and wound¬ 
ed may bo larger than that above stated, but the 
aggregate loss will not lie changed thereby. 

•‘All our guns were saved. Our wagon train 
consisted of nearly five hundred wagons. Of this 
number fifty-five were lost. They were not, with 
but lew exceptions, abandoned to the enemy; but 
were burned upon the road. Nearly all ot our 
supplies were thus saved.” 


of time the Mongolian banner fell. He at once 
occupied the fort, and having convinced the hasty j 
belligerents that, so long as he was in command of a 
ship, neither American missionaries nor the United 
States llag could be insulted with impunity, he 
made terms, and returned to his vessel. 

With the title of commander, he was placed in 
charge ot the Brooklyn Navy Yard—a position 
invariably bestowed upon officers whoso services 
entitle them to marked honor and regard. During 
his residence at the yard I 10 uutde a most favorable 
impression upon all who came in contact with him, 
professionally or socially. As a business man, ho 
was prompt, reliable, and efficient; as an executive 
officer, capable and exact; while as a companion he 
was, as always, most instructively entertaining. 

The fact, that from early life he has been not only 
a professing, but a working Christian, is not the 
least interesting one in the history oi his career, 
lie was, while a boy, truth fill, ingenuous, and hon¬ 
orable; as a youth, lie maintained ever an upright 
bearing, an unsullied reputation, and a clear, un¬ 
stained record; as a man, he is noted for his unob- 
piety, his unaffected and tempered zeal in 


Tin* l.ate Battle before Richmond. 

The following extracts from a private letter to 
a gentleman in New York city, from his neighbor, 
who is a member of Battery A, New York Artillery, 
generally known as the “ Na- 


they would fall. The Beauregard was close be¬ 
hind, and coming down upon the Queen, and the 
Monarch, a quarter of a mile behind, anxious for 
the fate of his Queen, was crowding the spray before 
him, bearing down upon the three. The Beaure¬ 
gard dashed on to the Queen, striking her in the 
wheel house, and disabling her engine. The full 
force of the blow was however reserved for the 
Beauregard’s consort, the Price, who was endeavor¬ 
ing to butt the Queen from the opposite side. The 
Queen slipped down between them, and the Price 
was ripped right along her side, taking her wheel 
completely off This, with the blow previously 
given, was enough for the Price, and she hoisted a 
white flag, and was left to the tide with the Queen, 
which was also crippled and sinking. 

The Monarch was soon up and gave the Beaure¬ 
gard a tremendous butt in the bow, which had the 
effect of sinking her by the head. She also ran up 
the white flag soon after, and the Little Rebel came 
along side and took oft' her crew, who afterwards 
escaped with the crew of that boat. 

The steamer Lovell was now the uppermost boat 
of the rebel tlotilla, aud to her the Benton paid her 
most serious addresses. Lieuts. Phelps and Bishop 
sighting,the bowgnns—fl-incli shell and 50-pounder 
Parrott.—were poured in. in a lively manner. The 
bolts of tbe Benton just raked her tore and aft, 
the whole fleet coming down upon her. Several 
shot 3 took effect. After about five minutes her 
boilers were exploded. Her guns had ceased firing. 
Presently she began to till rapidly, and the poor 
wounded and scalded sufferers came to the deck, 

agony and filling the air 


in Casey’s Division, 
poleon gun battery,” describes very graphically the 
terrible slaughter of the rebels by our Artillery. It 
is dated Bottom Bridge, on the first of June: 

About 11 o’clock on Saturday, May 31, the enemy 
sent a couple of six pound balls over into onreamp, 
and immediately commenced the attack by driving 
in our pickets. Our division was quickly formed in 
line of battle; a strong force was sent to support the 
pickets, and a rifted battery of four guns was or¬ 
dered up to the right aud opened fire. We were all 
ready for anything that might come, but not for a 
moment did we dream that we had on our hands 
one of the mostly fiercely fought battles that has 
taken place during the rebellion. 

Tlte pickets soon began to fire rapidly and came 
running in, while the infantry posted behind a fence 
to support them blazed away into the woods. The 
artillery on our right opened fire and mingled their 
thunder with the sharp roll of the musketry. Soon 
our Napoleon guns (three of which were posted in 
an unfinished redoubt, and three on the left near a 
rifie pit,) opened with case shot, which went whiz¬ 
zing through the air, over the heads of our own 
men, right into the midst of the enemy, and there 
exploding, scattered death through their ranks. On 
the left, the rebels were seen coming through the 
woods to Hank us, and wheeling three of our guns 


trusiv 

holy things, and a constant desire to be recognized 
and known as a servant in the cause of the 
Redeemer. His total-abstinence principles have 
subjected him to some ridicule, but have been the 
subject of more commendation, and the seed from 
which results most beneficial to companions and 
inferiors have sprung. While iu command of the 
Navy Yard he took an active part in religions meet¬ 
ings, attended and conducted prayer-meetings, aud 
was always a welcome speaker at the Union gather¬ 
ings for prayer during 1857-8. 

The blows he has dealt the rebellion are so recent 
that we need not recount them,—upon the Missis¬ 
sippi, Cumberland and Tennessee are the trophies 
of Lis perseverance, vigor and dauntless courage. 


closed up and came steadily on, never halting or 
wavering, right through the woods, over the fence, 
through the field, right up to our guns, and sweep¬ 
ing everything before them captured every piece. 

When we delivered our last fire, they were within 
fifteen or twenty paces of us, and as all our horses 
had been kilted or wounded, we could not carry off 
a gun. Our whole division was cut to pieces, with 
what loss I do not know. We fell back to a second 
line ot entrenchments, and there held the enemy in 
check till re-enforcements arrived, and then we kept 
our position till night, put an end to the battle. 


When they got within four hundred yards, we 
closed our case shot and opened on them with can- 
nister, and such destruction I never elsewhere wit¬ 
nessed. At each discharge great gaps were made 
in their ranks—indeed, whole companies went down 
before that murderous lire; but they closed up with 
an order and discipline that was awe-inspiring. 
They seemed to be animated with the courage of 
despair blended with the hope of a speedy victory 
if they could by au overwhelming rush drive us 
from our position. 

It was awful to see their ranks torn and shat tered 
by every discharge of cannistor that we poured right 
into their faces; and while their dead and dying lay 
iu piles close up, they still kept advancing right in 
the face of that fire, At one time three lines, one 
behind another, were steadily advancing, and three 
of their flags were brought in range of one of our 
guns shotted with cannister. 

“ Fire!” shouted the gunner, and down went those 
three flags, and a gap was opened through those 
three lines as if a thunderbolt had torn through 
them, and the dead lay in swaths. But they at once 


wringing their hands in 
with prayers and imprecations. 

The sight of the poor crew who came to the deck 
scalded by the bursting ot the boilers was painful 
in the extreme. Men clinging to the wreck, others 
holding up their arms in despair, uttering lrantic 
prayers and imprecations, are described by the eye¬ 
witnesses on the bluff opposite her to have been 
awful beyond all description. The Benton put out 
a yawl 10 take off the sufferers, and had just, reached 
the wreck and taken off' a few of them when she 
went down in a hundred feet of water with all that 
was helpless of her crew on board, and alter a 
momentary seething atid bubbling ot the current 
over her, all was lost of the gunboat Gen. Lovell. 
Two or three inou swam ashore, but it is not known 
how many went down with the wreck into the grave 
of De Soto. 

The crew of the Gen. Price escaped to the woods 
on the Arkansas shore, and she settled in shallow 
water. 


Bank's Retreat —Official Report. 

Gen. Banks has sent the War Department his 
official report of the retreat from Western Virginia. 
He received information of the advance of the 
enemy on the evening of the 23d of May, and 
immediately sent re-enforcements to Colonel Ken- 
ly. of the 1st Maryland regiment, who guarded 
Front. Royal. Later in the evening, however, addi¬ 
tional information was received, to the effect that 
Kenly’s forces had been overpowered, aud that the 
rebels were advancing on Winchester, whereupon 
the re-enforcements were recalled, and detachments 
were sent to explore the roads and ascertain the 
strength of the hostile forces. The General says of 
the result of this reconnoissance: 

“ The extraordinary force of the enemy could no 
longer be doubted. It was apparent, also, that they 
bad a more extended purpose than the capture of 
the brave little band at Front Royal. The purpose 


The Great Naval Victory at Meinpliis. 

We extract the following from the New York 
World's correspondent’s accouut of the great naval 
victory of the Federal forces before Memphis last 
Friday: 

The rebel flotilla consisted of eight gunboats, 
under command of Capt. Ed. Montgomery, formerly 
a St. Louis pilot. The vessels are the Gen. Yan 
Dorn, (flag ship,) Gen. Price, Gen. Bragg, Gen. 
Lovell, Gen. Thompson, Sumter, and Little Rebel 





private properly. Residents who may bare tied 
are exhorted to return. Merchants and others are 
requested fo re-open their stores and shops, except 
those dealing in intoxicating liquors, who are for- 
bidden to resume their traffic under penalty of 
having their stock destroyed. The Mayor and 
Common Council will continue to exercise their 
functions, the military authorities 


nersrillc, passing through a gap in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, in a line for Gordonsville, at which 
place he has a railroad connection with Richmond. 


The remainder of the rebel flotilla now having 
been engaged at long range by the other gunboats, 
the effect of our shot was visible upon some of them, 
the Beauregard, besides the damage from the 
Monarch, being constantly riddled with shot. The 
stand up tight bad now degenerated into a chase, in 
■which the flag ship Van Dorn was the leader. The 
Beauregard was fast sinking, and was drifted on 
shore, where she sunk up to her decks. The little 
screw Rebel was struck by two shots in her upper 
works, and was run ashore. She was not supposed 
to be permanently injured, but was abandoned by 
her crew to save themselves. The Little Rebel, it 
is said, had on board the Commodore, Montgomery, 
who made good his escape, with the restofthc crew. 

The pursuit was kept up by the gunboats alone 
now, reaching out with their tremendous Dahl- 
grens and columbiads at the firing foe. Passing 
President's Island, the Jeff. Thompson had been put 
towards the Avkansas shore and apparently deserted 
by her crew as the fleet passed. She was discovered 
to be on fire and abandoned to her fate. An hour 
afterwards a muffled explosion, an immense cloud 
of white smoke rising high above the trees, w T ilh 
fragments of shell and splinters howling through 
the air, told us that she was no more. 

The Sumter was the next to yield up the ghost, 
going ashore at the foot of President's Island, so far 
disabled as to be unable to keep afloat. 

The Gen. Bragg was the next, which was run 
ashore, lour miles below. A boat’s crew from the 
Benton was sent to board her, and found her “red 
hot,” with twice the ordinary pressure of steam upon 
her, and after examining her thoroughly, a prize 
crew was placed on hoard, when she w r as slowly 
brought up the river and now lies peacefully anch¬ 
ored abreast of the city. 

The Van Dorn escaped down the river, being 
vastly fleeter than our gunboats. The pursuit w as 
kept up lor eight miles, wbeu she had gotten so far 
ahead as to make a chase useless. She is, however, 
between two fires if not already consumed by the 
fire ol her masters. 

At about two miles below the city was an un¬ 
finished gunboat, which the rebel soldiery fired dur¬ 
ing the fight, and which burned briskly long after the 
surrender. She was set on lire by the order of Gen. 
Jeff. Thompson, who, it appears, was in command 
of the place with about a thousand troops, who, 


our troops; but a few shots from one of our batter¬ 
ies soon silenced his guns. After dark the enemy 
continued his retreat. J. C Fus. most, 

Major-General Commanding. 

HEADQUARTERS AltMY JS rilK FlEl.D, > 

UaruiSonhuko, June 7- A. M. j 
To lion. K. M. Stanton, Secretary of War -.—The 
attack upon the enemy's rear yesterday precipitated 
his retreat. Their loss in killed and wounded was 
very severe. Their retreat was by an almost im¬ 
passable road, nbmg which many wagons were left 
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Department of the East. 

W e have uo news of importance from onr army 
before. Richmond. We gather the following items 
from telegraphic dispatches: 

On the 8th inst., a captain. lieutenant, and two 
privates, belonging to General Burn’s brigade, were 
killed, and fifteen wounded, while establishing an 
advanced picket line. The new position was held. 

A dispatch dated the 9th inst., says the rebels had 
received no re-enforcements, nor were there any 
signs of evacuation. 

Major-General Robert W, Lee has been assigned 
to the command of the rebel army in front of Rich¬ 
mond, in consequence of a wound to Johnson, 
received in tho battle at Fair Oaks. 

A letter to the Philadelphia Inquirer says our 
troops have buried over 3,000 rebels at Fair Oaks. 
Prisoners continue to be brought in daily. One 
rebel General who was taken still refuses to give his 
name. Our troops have been within three miles of 
Richmond on a reconnoissance. 

The following dispatch has been transmitted to 
Secretary Stanton: also a copy to General Casey: 

Headquarters Army OP THE POTOMAC, Jane 9. 

To lion. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of lFor. - —My 
dispatch of the 1st inst,, stating that. General Casey’s 
division, which was in the first line, gave way unac¬ 
countably and discreditably, was based upon* official 
statements made to me before I arrived upon the 
field of battle, and while I was there, by several 
commanders. 

From statements made to me subsequently by 
Generals Casey and Naglee. I am induced to be¬ 
lieve that portions of the division behaved well and 
made a most gallant stand against superior num¬ 
bers. but at present the accounts are too conflicting 
to enable me to discriminate with certainty. When 
ihe tacts are clearly ascertained, the exceptional 
good conduct will be properly acknowledged. 

G. B. McClellan. Maj.-Gen. Com. 

It is stated, with every probability of truth, that 
the now well known Union feeling Lad broken out 
on Tuesday, the 3d inst,, in open revolt in six North 
Carolina regiments—an entire brigade from the 
North State; that the brigade was surrounded with 
Mississippi and Alabama troops, disarmed, and 
placed in confinement. 

A letter to the Philadelphia Press states that 
deserters are arriving and report great numbers 
anxious to reach our lines, not only North Caroli¬ 
nians, but men from every rebel State. 

A dispatch from Gen. McClellan's army dated 
June 14, says:—The movements of the eDemy to-day 
have been extensive, and as yet are involved in 
mystery. Large bodies of men have been seen 
moving down in the vicinity of Meobanicsville 
Bridge and Richmond, toward the late battle field. 
Our pickets yesterday were driven in from Old 
Church, during which Capt Royal, of Conn., was 
wounded, showing that the enemy designed making 
a demonstration in that direction. A contraband 
coming in reported that 3,000 cavalry left Richmond 
Wednesday in the direction of Fredericsburg. This 
is probably the force that appeared at Old Church. 
The rebels opened at daylight this forenoon a sharp 
fire of artillery in front of Gen. Sumner. It lasted 
three hours. We had one killed and one wounded. 

A detachment of the 2d Pennsylvania cavalry, 
while on a scouting expedition in the neighborhood 
of Leesburg, captured several boat loads of horse 
feed, flour, uud the like, while on their passage 
across from Maryland to the Virginia side. The 
officer in command also reports that the rebels near 
and around Poolesville and Edwards Ferry are 
constantly signaling to secessionists reconnoitering 
on the opposite side. 

Major-General Burnside and Staff arrived at For¬ 
tress Monroe, having come through the Albemarle 
and Chesapeake Canal in the small gunboat Port 
Royal on the 9th. The progress of the Port Royal 
was considerably delayed by obstructions, but Gen. 
Burnside succeeded in blowing them up and open¬ 
ing the canal. 

There is little or no news in the Department of 
Nonh Carolina. 

The 24th Massachusetts regiment was attacked 
from an ambush by a North Carolina regiment on 
Thursday, the 5th inst. The 24th Massachusetts 
regiment were on a reconnaissance at the time. 
They lost six men killed and a number wouuded. 
Three ol the latter subsequently died. Several 
skirmishes have lately taken place in the vicinity of 
Washington, N. C., in one of which one man on our 
side was wounded. The Federals put to flight a 
rebel force of cavalry and infantry ten times their 
strength. 


co-operating, for 
enforcing all proper ordinances, unless an exigency 
shall arise rendering martial law imperative. It is 
hoped and believed, however, that nothing will 
occur to render this necessary. 

Intelligence was received at Memphis on the 9th, 
that as soon as the news of the defeat of the rebel 
fleet and the surrender of the city reached St. Fran¬ 
cis river, Arkansas, a steamer, acting under Gen. 
fliodman’s orders, went up and down that stream, 
and destroyed several thousand bales of cotton. 
Some 4,000 bales were burned at Madison, Arkan¬ 
sas, about forty miles west of Memphis. 

There has been no movement, either in the fleet 
or land forces, since Friday. Jt is said that as many 
as 30.000 bales of cotton have been burned at 
Memphis. Rebel cavalry are scouring the country 
around Grand Junction, destroying all the cotton 
that can he found. 

Information from rebel sources of an unusually 
trustworthy character, indicates that Beauregard 
discovered that at Corinth he was at the mercy of 
Gen. Ilalleck. who could make him fight or delay a 
battle at his pleasure. Fully persuaded of this 
fact, and believing the battle was inevitable, he 
retreated. 

Dispatches from Gen. Halleck dated June 12th, 

7 P. M., have been received at the War Department. 
Spies and deserters represent the rebel army to be 
greatly demoralized, mutinous, and deserting. Regi-, 
ments which refused to serve longer than their time 
of enlistment, have been disarmed, and large num¬ 
bers shot. The immense destruction of valuable 
stores proves that the retreat was a hurried one. 
Half burned locomotives and cars are found in 
places where they would not have been left if the 
enemy had been making a contemplated and pre¬ 
pared retreat. The rebel army have stripped of 
food the whole country south of Corinth. The 
wealthiest families are now destitute and starving. 
Women and children are crying for food, and all 
Ihe males are forced into the army. The enemy is 
represented as suffering greatly for food. 

The following dispatch ha* been received at the 
War Department : 


in the woods, and wagon loads of blankets,clothing 
and other equipments were piled up in all direc¬ 
tions. During ibe evening many of the rebels were 
killed by shells from a battery of Gen. Stahl's 
Brigade.' Gen. Ashby, who covered the retreat 
with his whole cavalry and three regiments of 
infantry, and who exhibited admirable skill and 
audacity, is among the killed. 

Gen. Milroy made a reconnoissance, to-day of 
about, seven miles, on the Port Republic road, ‘and 
discovered a portion of the enemy's forces encamped 
in the timber. J. C. Fremont, 

Major-General Commanding. 

Headquarters Army iv tuk Field, ) 
Camt vicar Port RviTnuo. Jiiiip 8, f> A. M. } 

To Bon. E. M. Stanton , Secretary of War :—The 
army left Harrisonburg this morning at, 3:30. My 
advance engaged the rebels about seven miles from 
that place, near Union Church. The enemy was 
very advantageously posted in the timber, hav¬ 
ing* chosen his own position, with his troops 
formed eu masse. They consisted, undoubtedly, of 
Jackson’s entire force. The battle began with 
heavy firing at 11 o’clock, and lasted with great 
violence and obstinacy until 4 P. M. Some, skir¬ 
mishing and artillery firing continued from that 
time until dark. 

Our troops fought occasionally under a murder¬ 
ous fire of greatly superior numbers, the hottest of 
the small arms fire being on the left, wing, which 
was held by Staples’ brigade, consisting of the 5tb 
regiment. * The bayonet and canister phot were 
used freely and with"great effect by our men. The 
loss on both sides Is very great. Ours is very heavy 
among the officers. 

A. fall report of those wbo distinguished them¬ 
selves wil I be made with impartiality. I desire to 
say that hoth officers and men behaved with splen¬ 
did gallantry, and the service of artillery was espe¬ 
cially admirable. 

We are encamped on the field of battle, which 
may be renewed at, any moment, 

J. C. Fremont, 
Major-General Commanding. 

Headquarters Mocnta is Department, ) 
Port Republic. June 9,12 M. j' 

To Bon. E M. Stanton , Secretary of IFar:—There 
was nn collision with the enemy after dark last 
night. This morning we renewed the march against 
him, entering the woods in battle order, his cavalry 
appearing on our flank. Blenker had the left, Mil- 
roy the right, and Sehenek Ihe center, with a reserve 
of Stahl’s and Bayard’s brigades. The enemy was 
found to be in full retreat on Port Republic, and 
our advance found his rear guard barely across the 
river and the bridge in flames. Our advance came 
in so suddenly that some of his officers remaining 
on this side escaped with the loss ot their horses. 

The cannonading during the morning apprised 
us of an engagement, and 1 am Informed here that 
Jackson attacked Gen. Shields this morning, and 
after a severe engagement, drove him down the 
river, and is now in pursuit. 1 have sent out an 
officer with a detachment of cavalry to open com- 


— Yellow fever is increasing at Havana. 

— It is stated that the Confederate debt is $400,000,000. 

— Albany subscribes $7,742 for the relief of the Troy suf¬ 
ferers. 

— General Tope has taken 25,000 prisoners since the war 
began. 

— The Spanish Government is about to build seven iron 
frigates. 

— The Turks are reported to have gained a great victory in 
Montenegro. 

— The Senate has confirmed A. V. S. Lindsay as Postmaster 
of Nashville. 

— A monument for Senator Broderick is being erected at 
San Francisco. 

— The French army at Rome is about to be reduced to a 
single division. 

— Id the England Baptist Union there are 37 associations, 
and 1,232 churches. 

— Ohio has 4,000 troops in camp at Columbus under the 
recent call f*r militia. 

— The Grand Duke Constantine has been appointed viceroy 
of tiie kingdom of Poland. 

— A large fire occurred in Quebec on the 10th inst. Over 
100 houses were destroyed. 

— A four-inch plank, 107 feet in length, was recently turned 
out at a sawmill in Oregon. 

— Six hundred and fifty Mormons passed through this city 
last week, m route for Utah. 

— Counterfeit $5 hills on the Palisade Bank of Y’onkers 
have been put in circulation. 

— There has been raised in New York for the sufferers by 
the Troy (ire, the sum of $11,500. 

— The amount of rain ut Albany, week before last, was 2.92 
inches; in New York over 4 inches. 

— The Russian Government has established a magnetic and 
meteorological observatory at Pekin. 

— The House bill, inhibiting slavery in the Territories, 
passed the Senate on Monday, June 9. 

— Jeff'. Davis has issued an address to the rebel army, claim¬ 
ing a victory at the battle of Fair Oaks! 

— The Boston Advertiser announces that Antioch College 
is to he closed at uext Commencement 

— Ex-Governor Roomer, of Blinois, has been appointed to 
succeed Carl Schurz as Minister to Spain. 

— A. If. Markham, special agent for Postoffice Department, 
has gone to Memphis to open the Postoffice. 

— The entire village of Westport, Penn., on the Lehigh 
river, was washed away during the late flood. 

— G. H. Woodman has been arrested and convicted in Men- 
docius Co.. C'al.. for kidnapping young Indians. 

— The Saratogian announces that the three leading hotels 
of that place opened for the season on Monday last. 

— The Ohio Legislature refused to pass n law allowing the 
troops of that State to vole while at the seat of war. 

— There is said to be a regiment in Blenker's division in 
which there are soldiers of 41 different nationalities! 

— Seven hundred and twenty seven ships have already been 
wrecked from the 1st of January to the 1st. of May, 1862. 

— The Mexicans are actively fortifying the capital, and the 
French will march against it when re -enforcements arrive. 

— There are nearly 20,000 rebels now held as prisoners, and 
their support is a considerable item in the C 06 t of the war. 

— General Butler, in his administration of affairs in New 
Orleans, finds an able defender in the London Daily News. 

— The king of Madagascar has narrowly escaped assassina¬ 
tion from the hands of his cousin, who aspires to the throne. 

— Mrs. Howard Squires committed suicide at Geneva last 
week. She was driven to the act by abuse from her husband. 

— The Consul of the Netherlands and the French Consul 
have both left Charleston aud eoine North with their families. 

— A skiff in white marble and a Statue of the best style of 
ancient art have been discovered In the Parthenon at Athens. 

— Mrs. Wliittaker aud her daughter were so shockingly 
burned in tills city, on Monday week, that they have since 
died. 

— The British vessel Uncle Tom was recently lost off the 
Island of Formosa. Of the forty persons on hoard, only three 
escaped. 

— Three fugitive slaves were shot at Bladensburg on Mon¬ 
day week, while attempting to escape from a party of slave 
catchers. 

— There are in London more than 60,000 Germans, 30,000 
French, and 6,000 Italians, and a very large number of 
Asiatics. 

— Tho President offers, by proclamation, nearly three 
million and a half acres of land at public sale, in Oregon, in 
October. 

— There ie a new issue of counterfeit tens on the Mer¬ 
chants' Bank, and tives'and tens on the /Etna Bank of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn, 

— During the past year the Catholics of the United States 
have dedicated 95 churches, many of them very costly and 
magnificent. 

— On Saturday week, the sword voted to Commodore Wilkes 
by the Common Council of Boston, was presented to him in 
Philadelphia. 

— Aaron Brooks died in Fayette county, Penn., on the 13th 
ult., at the advanced age of one hundred and one years and 
three months, 

— Queen Victoria intends this summer to move to the castle 
of Rosen ban, in the Dnchy of Coburg, the birthplace of 
Prince Albert. 

— The Tobacco Fair of the Kentucky Ag. Society at Spratt 
& Co.’s warehouse, Louisville, was held on the 11th. It was 
a great success. 

— The grandfather of Gen. Halleck, commanding the 
Mississippi Department, is now living, at the age of 100 years, 
near Utica, N. Y. 

— The Louisville Journal and Democrat earnestly protest 
against any arrangement with the rebels whereby Gen. Buck¬ 
ner may be released. 

— For Hie eighteen hours ending at 4 A. M., Thursday, 
June 5, rain fell in Providence, K. I., to the amount of five 
and one-tenth inches. 

— Gov. Yates, of Illinois, has issued a proclamation call¬ 
ing for a reserve corps of 60.000 men, to be mustered into the 
service for three years. 

— Parson Brownlow has been summoned to Washington as 
a witness in the case of West H. Humphreys, now under 
indictment for treason. 

— A letter from on board the U. S. steamship Mississippi, 
off New Orleans, states that a load of cotton from the upper 
Louisiana had reached that city. 

— Gen. Mitchell recently asked for authority to hang some 
guerrillas and bridge-burners in his possession. Secretary 
Stanton replied, “ Swing them up.” 

— The United States Consul at Paris had issued a notice that 
no f tirther application can be received from foreign officers 
for commissions in the Federal army. 

— There are more Scottish descendants in London than in 
Edinburg, more Irish than in Dublin, more Romanists than 
in Rome, and more Jews than in Palestine. 

— Seventy-four bales of cotton were sold in St. Louis on 
Friday last, by order of Major-Gen. Halleck, on Government 
account. Average price paid was 271* cents per pound. 


Corinth, and that now thoy cannot muster lunch 
over 80.000, Some of the fresh graven on the road 
have been opened, and found filled with arms. 
Many of the prisoners of war hog not to be ex¬ 
changed, saying they purposely allowed themselves 
to be taken. Beauregard himself retreated from 
Baldwin on Saturday afternoon to Okolona. 

H. IV. Halleck. 

Our forces now occupy Bolivar and Grcentown, 
Jackson and Baldwin. Railroad repairs are pro¬ 
gressing rapidly, 

A private dispatch from Cairo to the President of 
the Chicago Sanitary Commission, says that Gen. 
Mitchell has won another brilliant victory at-Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tennessee—the enemy being completely 
routed after two days bard fighting. No particulars. 

A gentleman from Corinth who is conversant with 
matters there, says Gen. Buell, with 60,000 troops, 
embracing two divisions of his own aud all of Gen. 
Pope's forces, were at Guntown, in hot pursuit of 
Bishop Pulk's rebels. Gen. W. T. Sherman’s divis¬ 
ion is repairing bridges on the Memphis and Charles¬ 
ton Railroad, between Corinth and Grand Junction. 
Gen. Wood's division ot Buell’s corps is repairing 
bridges on Big Bear Creek, twenty-six miles east of 
Corinth. Gen. Thomas, with about 6,000 troops, is 
at Corinth, renovating the town so that it may be 
used as a habitation for troops. Gens. McClernand 
and Wallace are at Purdy with about 20,000 troops. 
The railroad from Corinth to Jackson, thence to 
Grand Junction, is being rapidly repaired, and 
communication is expected to be opened with Co¬ 
lumbus, Ky., in a day or two, affording an impor¬ 
tant and speedy route for transportation of supplies. 
Eleven locomotives have been captured at different 
times, four of which are in running order, the bal¬ 
ance are being rapidly repaired. 

Dispatches from Gen. Negly to Gov. Johnson 
announce the success of his expedition to East Ten¬ 
nessee. He took 80 prisoners, including a number 
of prominent rebel citizens, a drove of cattle, and a 
large number of horses intended for the rebel army. 
The defeat of Gen. Adams’ rebel forces at Sweden's 
Cove, was more complete than represented at first. 
Adams escaped without his sword or his horse. 
The rebel batteries at Chattanooga were silenced on 
the 7th. after a heavy cannonading of three hours. 
Our forces opened fire the next day, and continued 
two hours on the town, driving the enemy out of 
his works, and forcing him to evacuate the city. 
They burned railroad bridges to prevent pursuit. 
East Tennesseeans came out in crowds along the 
march and cheered our troops enthusiastically. 


wounded in wagons. This morning on our march 
upwards of 200 of his dead were counted on one 
field—the greater part, badly mutilated by cannon 
shot. Many of his dead were also scattered through 
the woods, and many bud been already buried. A 
number of prisoners had been taken during the 
pursuit, 

I regret to have lost so many officers. Gen. 
Stahl's brigade was in the hottest part of ibe field, 
which was the left wing From the hoginning of 
the fight, the brigade lost in officers, five killed and 
seventeen wounded, and one of his regiments alone, 
the 8th New York, has buried sixty-five. The 
Garibaldi Guard next suffered most severely. Fol¬ 
lowing this regiment, the 45th New York aud the 
Bncktail rifles, of Bayard’s and Milroy's brigades, 
One of the Buck tail companies had lost all of its 
officers, commissioned ami non-commissioned. Tho 
loss in Scheuck's brigade was less, allhough he 
inflicted severe loss on the enemy, principally by 
artillery lire. Of my staff. I lost a good officer 
killed, ’Capt. Nichols Dunner. Many horses were 
killed in our batteries, which the enemy repeatedly 
attempted to take, but were repulsed by canister 
fire generally. 

1 fool myself permitted to say that all onr troops, 
by the endurance of the severe march and their 
splendid conduct in the battle, are entitled to the 
President's commendations; and the officers through¬ 
out behaved with great gallantry ancl efficiency, 
which requires that, I should make particular men¬ 
tion of them, and which 1 trust will receive the 
particular notice of the President us soon os pos¬ 
sible. 

I will send in a full report, but in this respect I 
am unable to make any more particular distinction 
than that pointed out in the description of the bat¬ 
tle. J. C. Fremont, 

Major-General Commanding. 

A telegraphic dispatch, dated Port Republic, 
June 10, says: 

The army advanced early this morning in line of 
battle, but finding no enemy, proceeded in column 
through the woods and over the country to Port 
Republic. Everywhere were evidences of the 
completeness of yesterday’s success. The battle 
was fought at Cross Keys, and takes that name. 
The rebel loss was greatly superior to ours, and 
many wounded left on the field. Not less than 500 
dead were found. Two of their guns were left 
behind, which we captured this morning. Capt, 
Dunner, of Fremont’s staff, was killed. Capt. Git- 
terman, of Cl use rut’s staff’, is severely wounded, 
No other staff - officers were wounded. The rebel 
wounded were found in every house along the 
road. Ambulances, wagons and clothing strewed 
the field. Forty of our wounded, taken prisoners, 
were left in a church and retaken. The 6th Louis¬ 
iana lost all but thirty men. 

The enemy retreated till midnight, and this 
morning their rear guard crossed the Shenandoah 
at this place and burned the bridge. 

The results of the Port Republic battle on Mon¬ 
day, June 9, alluded to in the dispatches above, 
between Gen. Shields’ army and Jackson’s army, 
are now ascertained as near as can be. The force 
engaged was mostly composed of Western men, who 
did their duty nobly, as is evidenced by their fight¬ 
ing a foe five times their number, and then retreat¬ 
ing in order, except one or two regiments, who were 
completely surrounded and compelled to take to the 
mountains, and then working their way back to their 
division. 

The 7th Indiana did nobly, holding their position 
for four hours against a vastly superior force, Col. 
Govine repeatedly charging and driving the enemy 
like sheep. They left Fredericksburg 800 strong, 
and arrived at Port Republic wiih only 300, the rest 
having been left on the route sick and disabled, and 
after the fight they numbered only 140, losing over 
half their force. The 29th and 66th Ohio regiments 
also lost heavily. Clark’s, Robinson’s and Hur- 
bergton’s batteries of artillery are entitled to great 
praise for their gallantry in the action. Had the let 
and 2d brigades been enabled to reach the scene, an 
entirely different result would have ensued. After 
Monday’s fight Jackson took the road toward Stan- 


Depnrtineut of the Mississippi. 

The telegraph furnishes the following intelli¬ 
gence in regard to affairs in the South-West: 

A dispatch dated Memphis, June 7, says:—Since 
the formal surrender of the city yesterday, and the 
posting of pickets, the excitement of the people has 
subsided. All was quiet during last night, and Ihe 
only event of this morning was the capture of (he 
rebel steamer Check, which eluded the fleet yester¬ 
day above the city by running up a slough out of 
sight. Nothing has yet been heard of the Van 
Dorn, the only boat of the rebel fleet which escaped 
yesterday. 

About 1,000 rebel caissons left on the cars last 
night for Grenada, Miss. Railroads have all stopped 
running to the city. The Memphis A Charleston 
Railroad is badly cut up, and all its rolling stock 
sent South. All stock of the Memphis A Ohio road, 
except three engines, is here. Great efforts are 
made to shield public property by private claims. 
It is said there is a great amount of sugar and mo¬ 
lasses, which has been secreted by its owners, ready 
for shipment 

A special dispatch from Memphis dated June 8, 
says the casualties of the late fight are estimated at 
from 100 to 150 killed, and 30 to 40 wounded. 

Two of our mortar-boat men managed to dude 
the guard and get on shore Friday night, and were 
killed in a row of their own getting up. The citi¬ 
zens, to the number of 2,000, reported themselveR, 
armed and equipped, to the Provost Marshal lor 
service the same evening, to prevent the destruction 
of property by a mob, which it seemed they feared 
more than the Federale. It was expected the city 
would be fired, but the prompt action of the peace¬ 
able citizens, and the Colonel commanding, with a 
strong provost guard, prevented it. As it was, the 
depot of the Missouri A Tennessee road was broken 
open by a mob of men and women, but before they 
could take anything away a detachment of military 
arrived and dispersed them. The Btoros in the 
depot were yesterday removed to a place of safety. 

Col. Fitch, commander of the post, issued notice 
last evening that the United States has taken pos¬ 
session of the city for the purpose of asserting 
supremacy of the laws and protecting public and 


(Jen. Hunter's Department. 

It appears certain that a strong effort has been 
made to reduce Charleston, South Carolina, and it 
is altogether probable that our country's flag is 
already floating over that hot-bed of secession. Our 
information is principally from secession sources, 
as we have of course no telegraph communication 
from that. city. The steamer Massachusetts arrived 
at Fortress Monroe on the 13th inst, having left 
Fort Royal the 11th. This boat stopped several 
hours at Stono Inlet, near Charleston, and picked 
up some vague rumors touching the position of 
things on James Island, where God. Hunter's army 
had landed, and found itself confronted by an un¬ 
expectedly large rebel force, believed to have been 
increased by heavy re-enforcements from the late 
Corinth array. Some said that Beauregard himself 
was there, and that not less than 25,000 rebels were 
opposite Gen. Hunter on the island. Some fighting 
had taken place, in which the 79th Highland regi¬ 
ment and the Massachusetts cavalry had particu¬ 
larly distinguished themselves, but the Massachu¬ 
setts 28th had not done itself credit. 

Several batteries had been carried by storm, and 
a general engagement was thought to he imminent. 
Firing in the direction for half an hour was heard 
by the passengers of the Massachusetts as she was 
lying off’Charleston bar, in plain view of Fort Sum¬ 
ter, with the steeples of the city discernible with a 
glass. 

A telegram from Augusta, June 11th, and pub¬ 
lished in the Southern papers, says the papers from 
Charleston of that date contain the particulars of a 
sharp engagement on James Island on Tuesday 
afternoon, which continued until dark. Our forces 
consisted of three regiments and one battalion of 
infantry and three batteries, under command of 
Gen. \V. D. Smith. The enemy were under the 
protection of felled trees and gunboats. Col. Wil¬ 
liams, of the 46th Georgia regiment, was mortally 
wounded. Our loss is estimated at from 20 to 65, 
principally Georgians. The loss ol' the enemy is 
thought to be large. 

A Federal prisoner, taken on Monday, reports the 
enemy's force on James Island at sixteen regiments 
strong, and a few more were expected shortly. 


The Mountain Department. 

As. soon as our Government received informa¬ 
tion that Banks was compelled to retreat before the 
superior force of the rebel chief Jackson, a plan 
was speedily formed for h*is repulse and capture, if 
possible. Fremont was directed to bring a strong 
force from his division, across the mountains, while 
troops were ordered from McDowell to co-operate 
with Fremont’s division, and Banks was re-enforced 
from Washington, Baltimore. Ac., his headquarters 
at the time being Harper’s Ferry. Al ter a forced 
march of seven days, over mountains and through 
mountain passes, the ‘'pathfinder’’ came up with 
the enemy’s rear guard at Ilarrisonburgh, the 7th 
inst His operations since that time are detailed in 
the following official reports to the Secretary of 
War: 

Headquarters or the Mou.vtai.v Department, ? 

Army is the Field, Harrisonburg, June 7. j 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton , Secretary of M ur:—The 
army reached here at 2 F. M. yesterday, driving out 
the enemy’s rear guard. Severe skirmishing con¬ 
tinued from that time till dark, the euemy’s rear 
being closely pressed by our advance. At 4 P. M. 
the 1st New Jersey cavalry, after driving the enemy 
through the village, tell into an ambuscade in the 
woods, in the south-east part of the town, in which 
Col. Windham, of that regiment, was captured, and 
considerable loss sustained. 

CoJ. Ctiisemt, with his_ brigade, subsequently 
engaged the enemy in the timber, driving him from 
the position and taking his camp. At about S P. M. 
a battalion of Col. Kane's Pennsylvania regiment 
entered the woods, under the direction ot Brigadier- 
General Bayard, and maintained for oue half-hour 
a vigorous‘attack, in which both sides suffered 
severely, driving tne enemy, who attempted to shell 






a good busings doing, and ire nolo sales of 600 bales at or about 
21C, 0 months. Other kinds of foreign are dull, with sales of 80 
bales unwashed Smyrna, on private terms. 

Saxony Fleece fl fb. 46G?82 

American full-blood Merino. . 45,(147 

American half ami three-fourths MeriioI"”"I"' 44 (ffi 45 
Amentum Native aud quarter Merino . 44 j 45 

Extra pulled . 4 ,'i.nS 


r J 1 « m M L V E R CHIME. 

Root's new collection of SABBATH SCHOOL MELO¬ 
DIES, Tunes, Chants, Hymns, Ac., to which is added the 

Cantata of I Utf (?lii*ist ian (ira< es, 

designed for Concerts, Anniversaries, Celebrations, &.\ 

* 'gp - Semi fivi* three-ectd stamps for specimen coin-, to the 
pubhshcrs. IIICNRY TOI.MAN A Co., 

t>49—t No. 291 Washington Streel, Boston, Mass. 


vl H' srisscni it /: us 


As a new Quarter of the Rural commenced with 
AprU, Now is tue Time to Subscribe! Agents 
and friendly Subscribers are requested to present the 
claims and merits of the paper to their neighbors. 
Every addition to our list will aid in maintaining the 
interest and value of the Rural during these times 
that test the purses of publishers. }Ve aim high , and 
intend to continuously manifest the spirit of our 
motto, ‘‘Excelsior f 1 at all times. A few thousand 
Eem Subscribers this month, will enable us to furnish 
a better paper through the year than we could other¬ 
wise afford. 

Back Voi.t-.wns. — Bound copies of our last volume are now 
ready for delivery —price. S3; unbound, $2 We would again 
stab' that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can bt 
famished by usut any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at S3 each —ov if several are taken, at S2 fit' 
each The only complete volumes wo can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1459, '00 and '61 —price, S2 each. 

A.vv person so disposed can act as local agent for the Rcrai 
Nkw-\*ok.kkk, and those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 


Superfine polled. 

ho 1 milled . ax „ l41) 

Lambs pulled. to ,-42 

California fine, unwashed. i5«3o 

California common do.. j 7 „ 20 

Peruvian washed .-I."IIIlI'.” 3 U(a 32 

Valparaiso unwashed.. iTd l.'i 

South American Merino unwashed.iit.i iKI 

Son Mi Aim'rit'un uu\va>4h$<t...22(024 

South American common \va.*he«l.14 r7 16 

South AinprfcAti KijTro KiotuJo.23'-; 25 

South American luiwashed. 9,7 12 

South American Cordova washed.21 <i'26 

Capo Good Hope unwashed. 2J‘s(a26 

East India washed.2&e<35 

African unwashed ..]gf„ 25 

Africa 1 , n-nshed ... S8\i 4 ,) 

Mexican un w«*hed.'...........] 2@14 

Tt'kit- .im .7 

Smyrna unwashed.180122 

tiniv rim washed. .24. 1 32 

[TV- 1’ Evening Post 

BUFFALO, JtT.VK 16 —There is very little wool as vet ready 
for market, and transactions have not been numerous enough 
to establish prices, From exchanges we leant that it is the 
general impression that prices will range at about the same 
1 ales as those of the latter part of 1861 The plentiful .supple of 
money may have some influence on prices -Charier. 

BOSTON, Joint 12. —The market is firm for domestic, with 
stocks now quite reduced, and desirable kinds of foreign also 
command full prices 

Saxony and Merino, fine,47®49 Texas,.iXXalOO 

Full blood. ..4Wn47 Smyrna, washed.*2(Xuf32 

S nnd *4 blood. 43 1 16 Ho. unwashed,.t»// 2 u 

Common.4Iid'43 Syrian,. 130)26 

Pulled, extra,.4«<a.’V3 Cape. " "21ia>28 


r pHE ANNUAL REGISTER OE RURAL AEFAIRS. 

Eight number# of this admirable work, bv Jotrv .1 Thomas 
rf 1 ’ 11 ,s i"£' 11 - They contain, altogether, about Aw 
Hundred / OtK< qf Pet),lino MatUr on every subject of Agricul- 
Icss' thu* 1 1 <ii t"-u|tnrul interest, and arc li.r.i'sTK.vntn with no 

TWELVE HUNDRED ENf l It A V1 NOS. 

The Publishers have a few complete sots, some of which are 
tn soiled covers, but otherwise entirely perfect, which they will 

Lo!! Vo" st T- paid ' *S address at half-price, or OKB Dollar 
kor tub luour ArjintiLs. 

Address LUTHER TUCKER A SON, 

I ubliahers of The Country Gentleman, Alhany, N. Y. 
Single Numbers, clean and new. twenty-five oeuts each. 


warehouse 
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AND SEED STORE 


WHITCOMB'S METALLIC Bl’KI\0-TOOTH 

HOUSE H A. '5T E A. EZ E , 

Patent Kir Oct. 5, 1 85,3.-For description of this valuable im¬ 
provement, so.; lirstpage i f present number of the Rr raj„ 

M. II. SCHENCK ,V BRO., of Oswego Falls, are sole agents 
for Oswego Co.. N. Y., and keep the Rake constantly on hand. 
Price, $25. All who wish to get the best and most economical 
labor-saving implement of its class should secure Whitoomr’h 
Hark. 

All communications pertaining to the sale of Rights, kc. 
should be addressed to J. Pakdkk, Lysander. Onondaga Co., N. 
Y Send for a Circular giving copious references, certificates, 
and full particulars. 


Jttcirkcte, t£ommcrcc, &c 


Rural New-Yorker Office. ) 

Rochester, Junk 17th, 1861. ( 

Tint market is by no mean# active, and we note but few slight 
changes in prices. 

Flock remains the same as last reported, though some grades 
may be quoted at a shade lower. 

Pork is still at the lowest point, and there seems no prospect 
of a rise ut present. 

Bcttkk remains the same as last week, and is still quite 
plenty, 11c being tlie highest quotations for prime specimens. 

LaWi and Mutton is a little higher than last week, buttlie 
advance is in consequence of the superior quality of the car¬ 
cases offered. 

Hat has advauced full 32 per tun since our report of last 
week, anil the probability is that if the drouth continues, there 
will tie a still Rather advance. 

Wool.—See article on second page, and quotations below 
Though little is doing yet, the prospect is favorablo for pro 
ducere. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Eggs, dozen... 

Honey, box... 

Candles, box.. 

Candles, extra 

Fruit and Hoots. 

Apples, bushel_ 506 

Ifo dried p fb... 4 U 

Peaches, do. lift 

Cherries, do. 14'i 

Plums, do. to# 

Potatoes . 37j 

Hides and Skins. 
Slaughter. 4S,a 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK. June 10—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows; 

. BEEP CATTLE. 

First qnality. 

Ordinary quality, .. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,.. 

COWS AND GALVES 

.$4«,00®»,00 

. 4O,UO0>45,ffO 

. 30,00@85.UO 

. 25,0(Xu)28,00 


RECOM )1 ENDATION8. 

Subjoined are two or three specimens of certificates received 
from experienced, practical men, who know whereof they 
affirm The first is fr. )m Senator Sanford, of Oswego county, 
a gentleman widely known and respected for his good judg¬ 
ment and practical knowledge: 

Mr. M B, SCI 1 fence — Dear Sir —I beg to assure youofmv 
gnat ideation at. the working of the rake (Whitcomb's Patent) 
which! obtained from you It not only adapts itself to ine¬ 
qualities of the field, better than the wooden revolving rake 
but rakes the hay cleaner upon any ground. It Is especially 
adapted to gleaning stubble fields. It also leave* the hay in the 
winrow, in a better condition for curing or pitching than tiio 
revolver I would cheerfully commend the rako to formera 
generally. 11. K. SANFORD. 

Volney, Sept. I, 1861, 

Messrs M B. Sctiknck & Brother - Gentlemen Having 
used the Rake which I purchased of von l H «t spring (White 
comb s Patent,) and believing it to be the best thing In the Hay 
Rake line, yet made, I desire to recommend it, among others 
Tor the following reasons: - It saves » vast amount of labor; it 
leaves the hav light, so tout the wind can pass through it; and 
it does not collect the rubbish, dirt, or stone ,, like •tome others 
" o have tried it. also for gleaning, aud have found it to be a 
complete suc^e K * i j Respectfully, JulIN T. HEWITT. 

Messrs M. B. Bgihwok & Bbothkr The rako Hint I pur¬ 
chased of you has paid for itself tlda season. I have raked 80 


P cwt. $8.7509,25 

.. 8,2.5.0875 

. 8,iKXo'K25 

. 7,50(58,00 


ORSE 3P O X<\7" E JFL JS . 

It haa ever been the aim of the Proprietors to make none but the first class of work, and always to use n,„ . • , 

In the construction of their Horse Powers they have endeavored to adapt them most readily and advantavlLly toriiegreat 
variety of purposes required by the Farmer aud Mechanic. During the harvest* of lsoo and 1861 tbev h.,v • V * 5™ 1 

adopted the use of malleable iron in the construction of the Endless Chain o. thl Horse Slewtoe-bv T 
weight over one-half, while the strength and durability is more than doubled as compared with the ordinary cL lronKnd lew 
Chains ,u universal use by other makers. Great advantage is gained by this lightness, in handling. tW £,Sm 
ii. K n when in operation While the maleahlo iron is much more expensive, and machines more valuable, no additional . barge 
18 made for the improved Horse Powers. The same considerations have guided them iu the construction and adaptation or the 
VH.uo.is Machines made and sold by them, and to be driven by the Power, iu calculating their vanons velocities, forces pulleys 
and gears, so aa to enable them to operate to their maximum efficiency, which is the secret of their great success 

THRASHING MACHINES, CLOVER MILLS AND CLEANERS. 

with separating and cleaning attachment This is believed to be one of the best machines for the pur- 

n v i , , . ,, „ pose ever made; can lie driven bv one. two.or more horses * 

Combmed and adapted for all kinds and conditions of Grain. 4c. high or slow velocity, and do equally good work and with wet 
Thus machine is the greatest success iu its lino yet produced, aud bad as well as good condition of the clover chaff T f, Jeans 
It can be operated with two horses as easily, and with equal re- the seed and delivers it lit for market at the same operation 
suits, aa the ordinary thrashing machine without the cleaning 

attachniflut, while its capacity adapts it equally well to the STALK AND STRAW CUTTER, 

rorce Of four or six horses It will thrash perfectly clean from r ° r Hors e Bower—a strong and durable machine, and adjust- 

Ibo straw, and clean the grain for market, without any wastage at:,le to any length of cat. 

in any part of the process. It is complete iu ono frame— very FEED MILLS, 

compact and simple-runs light, still, and without any concus- For Ending all kinds of Grain for feeding as well as Corn in 
rion.from its moving parts. It has been very extensively used the eai . wlien deHirHl| Severa] ^ J d ^h ^wUho^ 
during the past throe harvests, and Its superiority over any ai 0Teg and h olts attached 
others in market established beyond cjoestion, and considering 

its capacity and cost of construction, it is at least fifty per cent. ILLUMINATED CATALOGUE. 

cheaper than any other similar machine in use. The Proprietors have completed their ne w Catalogue — the- 

CTHF-R 1WTTT T R ni08t comploto An(1 beautifully illustrated work ever published 

aLLULS, by any manufacturer, embracing a great number and variety 

For Power and Hand use, with and without Press attached. imply executed and carefully prepared 

These Mills and Presses are of a superior style and utility to ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS 

any others in use. m ., , .. ’ 

With ample references, aj well as the Prices, Terms of Sate, 

SAWING MILLS, Weight, Cubic Measurements, Capacity, Directions for Use, 

With Circular Saws, for cutting firewood, slitting boards, plank, Duru,lillt > ajl ' 1 Wiuranty of their 
&c., for fencing and building purposes; also with Machine Cross- MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS, 
cut for cutting logs for wood, shingles, staves, 4e.; also Mills On receipt of three cents in stamps, to pre-pay postage it wilt 
for making shingles. . be sent to all applicants. 

S'£f Local Agencies solicited for the sale of the above machines. 

EMERY BROTHERS, Nos. 02 & 64 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 
C^ST E. D. H illock, of the Agricultural Warehouse, 31 Exchange St., opposite the Clinton House 

Rochester, isAgunt for Km rev Brothers, keeps their machines on Bale, and personally attends to putting them up aud into 
operation in this section. 


First quality. 

Ordinary quality, 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality, . 

. VBA I. CALVES 

First quality . $1 lb 5 @ 5 .S|c 

Ordinary quality.. 4JS@5 

Common quality,. a (a\\h£ 

Inferior quality,.... 3 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality.S head $5,0OTT..50 

Ordinary.. 4,5H@5.00 

Common. 4 .iK>e 4 . 5 u 

Inhanor,. 3,00(^3,78 

. SWINE 

Corn ,; ed ..-. 3M@3^c 

Stiii-fed,... 3 ^ 3 >^ c 

AJ,HAN\, Jt-ne 16 — Brkvks —The ailvancing prices of the 
pa#t three weeks had the effect to bring forward a heavy supply 
-heavier bv nearly tooo head than is needed — and the conse¬ 
quent result (s a decline quite discouraging tn holders. The 
average quality is about medium-say equal to thiitot lost week 
Many droves will go through in fir-t hands, the drovers not rar¬ 
ing to make the eacrilives that the ruling rates of to-day would 
entail. Holders ot fancy and strictly extra report, the decline 
on that description of stock nt 10@]5c filOUJb* The average 
price, however, on the total sales niade is net above $ 4,40 >7 loo 
tbs, live weight, against 4,4jc last week. 

Rbgbipts — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 tii 

vlI 0 CSX I 

_. , . . Cor week 

This week. Last week last vear. 

C*ttli.,..,.4,575 3.535 4.320 

toleep.1,942 2 .N 7 ! 4,208 

Hogs........ 238 203 61 

1 kicks—A bout 3,000 head have changed hands at the follow¬ 
ing quotations - 

„ . This week. Last week. 

£ r <; lnlu >n.5 05Sic 5’a*5‘ 4 c 

first, quality.. 3 ^ 7,1 >.,« 4 qL 4 ^ c 

been no quality,..V.,u7**..c SV^i'c 

Third quality,.c 3 @3-.,c 

Stn?KF—The supply is light, and with a slight improvement in 
the demand prices have advanced ldGMffc j:) head Several small 
bunches Changed bauds at 3.<C3V id lb for tight common, and 
3 qOu4c lor good to extra A car load of prime sold ill $3,8571 
IXI rt..-—estimated to aierage 105 Its For a lot of choice extra 
Kentucky, average lid tbs, 4 c >) lb, was offered aud refused - 
J aoiIis arc sc ling at $2.8) j 3,> 5 ) yf head 

. 0 ! 4 r T ^° rc '‘" i[ ' t ‘: rot the week at Fast Albany were about 
ion head One car load of prime heavy corn led xo.d for 
slaughter hare at 3 jRo « lb. and two ur three lots of good light 
weights at $ 3 , 307 , 3.10 p head .—Atlas and Arpiu. 

- J”.mc ]2 — At market, 6,50 Beef Cattle, 200 

Stores, 1,600 Sheen and Lamos, 2 . 0 Hi Swine. 

BRKFCattlb-P rices, extra, $7,00 dt),Off, first quality, $6,750) 
O.Offi second do. $6,5(XeO.OO: third do, $5,50; 1 , 5 , 50 . 

WOKKI.M! ()XKN-*III0, fll.yal.S7. 

M 11 ,(HI Criws—$4S<046; romraou, $19;.i2!0. 

VKAi. UALVB 8 —fl.DU i 6 , 1 X 1 . 

Storks-Y earhng, $ 004 ) 0 ; Two years old. $ 000 : 00 , Three years 
old. $220023. 

H 1 deb - 6 (a) 6 * 8 c V lb. Tallow - 6 >j@ 6 tfo 
Pklth—$(>. 5)X>rii.75 each. Calf Skins— 9ta)9c ® tb. 
fjllKKP ANT. LaMB 8-$2,50(«)3,00; extra, S3,75574,50- 
Swiyu—htores, wholesale. 3fo3c; retail, 3 ‘ w :c. 5 c. Fat Hogs 
undres-ed, none. Still-fed, none. Spring Uigs, 7 ( 0,0 c.; re- 
tuil, 7l^)o0. 

CAMHIIlOIIE, Jcnk 1!.- At market, 377 Cattle, about 3C0 
beevea. and 77 stores, comqsting Of Working Oxen, Cows and 
one, two and three years old. 

r ,' lA , H n K T P^*' K'-t'a [including nothing but the best large 
fat stolt-fed rixeni $6,750 7,00 first, quality, $6,aKs».t»; second 
do $,>.00 5,5i), thud do, $4,2flni'ff,lX>; ordinan - , $-sic— 

Working Oxr.v. V.) pair-$9.5,57'UK). 

Cows vxp Calves $30. $37pi>I2. 

Storks — Yearlings, $—•S)—; Two years old, OOftaOO, Three 
years old, $2U’ 22 

SiTKRF an 11 Loir*—I 7oo at market, Prices in lots. *2 25(3)2- 

7,5 each; extra, $3.cOc:i..q), or.SKciHVicinb. ’ - • 

Spuing Lambs - $2.RKu5,o<>. * 

HioRa—«f.u6S« V h, Yallow-6,ti(T6»ic. 

PKLTB — Jkifa.TBc. UatfSkiOH—8(ai9c. pi to 


I0®llo 
12®] 4c 
95.9>£c 
12,5,12c 


Flour, spring do, 4,50iaitfl0 
Flour, buckwheat 0.00aid.Oil 

Meal, Indian. l.lbAiyl.OQ 

Wheat. Genesee.I.0(to1.2t) 

Best white Canada.. I 2Au 1.28 

Corn, old . ... 4.7Sriia 

Corn, new. UycfiOe- 

Rye, 60 lbs f) bush.. 6‘*ai59c. 

Oats, by weight. 36a)37c. 

Barley. 56@65r. 

Buckwheat. 00 .5 OOc. 

Beans...l.BOjl’ZOO 

Heats. 

Pork, mess.$10 fiOOilH .uO 

Pork, clear. 13 nn,nl3 50 

Dressed hogs, cwt 8.8<xli) 4.00 

Beef, cwt. 4.110® K.IK) 

Sjiring lambs, each 1,50u) 2,00 
Mutton, carcass... 4(yi6c 

Hams, smoked_ ftnffc. 

Shoulders. skSiflc. 

Chickens. SOiDe. 

Turkeys. 9010c. 

Geese.. 4i);uiAi)C. 

Ducks Y) pair. 3Xb44c. 

Hidry, A«. 

Butter, roll. 10@Uc. 

Butter, firkin. ft'ailOc. 

Cheese. 6y5i7 , ,e, 

Lard, tried. 6‘j07c 

Tallow, rough. B&lffic. 

Tallow, tried. 7'-7 0 . 


desk;:. ;.d K.vrR£ssi.v tor 

SCHOOLS, HALLS AND SMALL CHURCHES, 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 
NEW YORK, June 16 


. , , ■ —-• Flopr—M arket may be quoted 

heavy andSC lower, with only a very moderate business doing 
for export and nome consumption. A further advance in 
freights to-day materially checks the export demand At the 
close there were no bn vers at outside quotations. Sales at $1 15 
(a4,25bir Miperfinestate: $4,4,tab,.VI tor extra State: S4.1.V?e4,25 
for soperHnb Wevtyni;$4.a > 4 ,ni lor Common to medium ox- 
t r f'V ' 1 '' 1 "; *5''£ ‘M® f ' r shipping brands extra round hoop- 
ed aud <*f»,Ao for trsutOb^uvU do., ihf m.irkrt oloHinir 

h^v. L.'uiMdifiii Hour in*i,v ho qaotril n .shiulc lowor, with ii 

u tor -prirur. nod 

t»»v winter ^xtr.s Hvr It oar oontimiobt qaiut and 
{steady at 8‘.\7o/i<t r 0') lor inferior to rdioju** Corn inoal i.< in 
moderate (tfamnd ant| price* utoady, ^1***133,15 for Bran- 
d^nvme h(h! 62,Dii tor Jersey; 

Grain-\\ heat inarket opentyl a shade firmer, hut owing to u 
farther advance in freighbi, the miu-kct clout'd quiet with u very 
modernto demand for ‘ X|uirl and homo coosumptioti. Sales 
UliicOvo spi'iug »l 92c6iil.U3; Mihratikrte club at Mffebfl.Oi ; miii- 
ber Iowa at *l,'44ta I «f, winter red Western at $ 1,1 tmi.lfl, am- 
ber Michigan at ft I7K, and white Wctm-tt at $1,2 »:..j 1,2« Kve 
quiet and steady. Sales State at 72c Barley remuins tlull ami 
nonumil at7oe. Barley malt nominal at .-l.ito. I'e.-M immitml 
at 7Uc bir ( an.yla. Corn market may bo quoted a shade easier, 
with a moderate business doing fn r export and home eonsiunp 
tion. sales at 47 afiffc for new mlxoij WesWni. SldtuSc for old 
do. afi,tal;,nil dellyore.l, 4 : l„i546e for unsound do ; Itte for white 
Western and ti'c lor choieo white Southern Oats steadv and 
firmer 'ales at 4 (Vi} 43 a for.lersev, C&tHuht. Western ami Stale. 

[ <d“signs —fork market active and a shade easier sales at 
f'f, e ® 51 l’ 1 * for 'S 8 *?- *11,(105611,00 for prime mesa, and $?,7«a) 
J .00 for Prime. Beef -market, te.-.x active. Sqlqs at $5 50., 7 . 0 |i for 
country prime, $s,ui>v |0 for country mens, $li ail2.50 for re- 
packed do., SlYaill.flG for extra mesa. Prime mesi beer quiet 
and nominal at. *19.1)0 .- 211 . 01 ). He, f , mu dull and quiet .Small 
su es Rjndnm aud Western at $16.ixtfa l6,5o. Cut. meiito In lea, 
active demand and prices easier. Sales atSyf.i3Jte for Western 
and citv - lioulders, mid 4*.'I' lfie for bams Smoked moats ft 1 e 
dull and unchanged- Batson side.x quiet ami unclunged, Sina i 
at S ut (> 6 Lard is in very liinilrd domand and prio s 
stead); sides at 7K,|S4; C f c q. No | to choice. But tor rules dull 
and heavy ami Belling at 10016c for Ohio, and iff,/ i7o for State. 
Cheese dull and heavy, U ud selling at Sf.iTKu lor common to 

and 8 $ 8 ?or < Pea tt i nan 8teady; B,,>al1 saJe8at S5,73cs)2J,Sl «-i for Pots, 

Hops-F inn with a moderate demand. Sales at I3c3il9c for 
new, and small salon at 7011 .‘gc for old. 

r V ‘ ;' ,:yR lf V -Ft-oi-n- Is in moderate receipt bv rail- 

rates tU ' hR , ' S ap ' f;ur ' about MO to 1,000 bbls. sold at steady 

Common to good State,.....'. 5 / 25(514 /iff 

Fancy and Extra State. 4Vff(W75 

FvirVwii v’ l^tWastern.4.7^'.DO 
Kxira Micbwati, Wisconsin, Indiana, kc, . 5.5 >5 6 25 

rnnc.V Genesee... 5 M7M7S 

r.'.traGenesee aud city brands.. ” 6!50>3'6 7,5 

Corn Meal im -.l.p.'. ww * p ,‘ 

rSl'a lie . t, “' ran:0 havo Hredthc market of 

.'.foin. I lie -aim of Wheat are very limit,-,I- ,,1,, 


A LMN, WATERS So CO., 

-fi 33 2Y NT K. E R. S , 

.55 IJulliilu St., Opposite the Eas;le Hotel, 

HOCHKSTER, N. Y. 

Interest Cmiponsof 0. -6. seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, dim August 19th, 1862, paid at their Bonking Office, on 
presentation 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada curreucy, and 
U. S. Demand Notes, of old issue 
Iuterest paid on special deposits Bight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sums to suit. 04,S-26t 


O W READY, 

PARSON BROWNLOW’S 

w o n d e r t'n 1 Book. 

One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 pages, 12 superior 
Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, kc. Beautifully piinb- 
|h.°n nn« white paper, and handsomely bound in muslin.— 
i ric0 ?1,25i 

Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price. 

AGENTS WANTED 

In every City, Town, Village, and County, to sell this thrioius 
ami remarkable work. A'icIreHB ** 

GFOKGK \V. CHILDS, Punr.rsHBK, 

6iw and #80 Chestnut Street,. Philadelphia It 
A i’PL.lGATE .v CO.. Cincinnati.' 

. ... Publishers for the West. 

»isT Papers copying will receive the work. 648.2t- 


FINISHED IN BLACK WALNUT OR OAK 

WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


A^OW BEADY. 

OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE: 

A Practical Treatise on the Garden and Vineyard Culture of the 
Vine, and the Msm-kagtcrk ok Domkstic Wink. Designed 
for the use of Amateurs and other* in the .Northern and Middle 
State*. Profanely illustrated with New Engraving* from care¬ 
fully executed do*eng, xenfied by direct practice, By John 
Phin. author of " Kawtv upon Open Air Grape Culture," to 
which was awarded the First Premiuin of the American Insti¬ 
tute. To which ie added a -eelion of Example* of American 
Vineyard Practice, anil a carefully prepared description of the 
celebrated ‘Ttuimery .System of Grape Culture." 

• 7“ Price. One Dollar Sent free of pontage Ou receipt of 
price. Every person who has h grape vine should aum this book. 

Address D. M. DEWEY, Agent, Rochester, N. Y. 


Two sizes—Four and a half and Five Octave, 


4 , J ,:A F r ! F V ]L MICROSCOPE, ltlugiiU'viiiir 

,A riv-e Hundred times, lor twmty^iyhl cents! (in ailverd 
Fivk, of different powers, $l,uo. Mailed tree ' 

, Address F. M. ItOWEN. 

MT ' 4t Bo* 220 , Boston, Mass. 

gUBBAKD & NORTHROP, 

DEALERS IN 

DJRY GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble BuildingSj 

ROCHESTER, INI. Y., 


PRICES AND WEIGHT. 

Four and a half Octave, *80. Weight paoked. 190 lbs. 
Five Octave, — S100. Weight packed, 200 lbs. 

DlsaEtrsiONS. 

Lmgth, 3 fi Height. 2 ft 9 In. Width. 1ft 10 in 

Length, 3 ft Hi in Height, 2 ft 9 in Width, 1 ft, 10 in. 

This Instrument is designed expressly !,ir public and private 
Schools, Public Halls and small Uiti Rcnes 

After having finished and sold ovw 28.000 Melodeons. ot onr 
usual varieties, we Inund Ifnit nouirtlting liifieu-nt was ms .led to meet 
the wants of School*. Small OBCium*. mid Poituc Halls. 
We think that we lis.a suivt-'iled in pfuduvlnq an luotiuiiirnt wldch 
Is Ullri>ailed la TO.NE, KRILLUNCT,l OVpA** nml (Inst, tlioiigh not 

lejUft,) cnn.krNK^s It liwiiciuU rlo**>•)«; ttio vi Jtunc of tonu of rmr 
$150 ffimUii I'—I Melodeou, mid ibis i* produced by tlm greater 
rapnoitj ot Rkliajw.s HikI Sor.sr>i*^i> FLjakd, iu uouuuctioii with a 
PECUUAH MKTHUI* OV \orci5Ci ftgltttS 

Tin* Gnaiil a till* Swru. srel Iuvii>ed Swei.l arc attached to 
this iusttnnwtit. aud wu think thu elfeet Is siqiertOT to lUiyibirig wa 
have piuduced belbru. Thu advantage* w« uluim lor this instrument 
uni— 

1st, I( h.is more rcmipiws than any other double reed instrument 
ever offered at thu same, priee, the rtimJI, >,t Uilflg FOl)it ash a u.vif 
OOtav tiS, wfiieh is Liie usual compass ol tie) key boards ol the largest 
organs . and iHegert VCLL PlVK OCTAI XK. 

-d. It b*s niom *olmneot touo tliun sny reed Instrument ever 
oft*red to Lie public at ZMICBLK THE PKIITK. 

3<l It Ilia two stops, be means of witch tba tone con be nvxlu- 
biu'I to mlt nllocvaxliiii* 

lid It L*a thu •• llivrny.n Swell,* wliirb Is only to to lonml in 
Mekslcoasofoar irmnnUcture. 

6th. 1 1 tuis Hut " Ghaudated Pxvr.i.L" which Lx admitbsl to be 
(he mriFt desi-nhle improvement ever niided to MebslenL*. aud winch 
is patented by us. nffaiiNxl exclusively in our iuslrnmetits 

6t)! It 1 a, tu>* Imciiiivro Valve." lor psllet,] being a com- 
Uimtion of drab and lewliur, msarhig tlie (lurabilitr nt tin* instrouiem 
mill long ncL.kd u., * *trtelflut--- tor tkn India rubber valve.' which 
HAS CA08BU SO JIL'CU TMOL'BLE BV DlsSOLVl.NO A.ND Srii XINIt OE 
THE tn'HBER 

rinidlv. IT EXACTLT MEET* TUS WANTS OF THOSE FOR WHOM 
IT W.AS INTENDED 

W e have a laqro fooe ot workmen employed exclusively in th* 
construction of three ii'-'tnimenth, and oar laeflities fur uuuiutacturing 
are sudi that wi» turn ltll all orders promptly 


GRO VER’S PATENT 

SWING BEAM PLOW 


Ckxts a Link, each insertion, A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62ji cents per line of space. Special NoTiOBa (fol¬ 
lowing readiug matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line, 

tar-The immense circulation of the Rpual Nkw-Yorker — 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal— renders it by far the Beat and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This fact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturer*. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac., kc... who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


IT WILL PAY 


G ROVER’S PATENT DRAFT BEAM, 

FOR DRAWING PLOWS — The use of this improve¬ 
ment ia warranted to be a saving of Dom 20 to 40 percent, of 
strength.both toman and beast, over the ordinary mode of 
working Plows of all kinds. a6 is proven tiy hundred* of practi¬ 
cal farmers, and also by dynamometer teets, one of which wo 
subjoin? 

Tine Lrvrxo.STo.x Ciuntt Plowing Match, at Gcuesen, N. 
Y„ June 9. thoroughly tested the above improvement with 
Fairbank'* Dynamometer Committee— Jndgo Cnrro', William 
Berge, and FT. W. Clark. The Attachment tv** alliigd to Rem¬ 
ington, Markham At Co.'s Steel Plow and the Penn Van Iron, 
and worked against tho Igist Plow* in this part of the State, 
among which were:—1st, The Penn Van Iron, (the identical 
Plow drawn by the Attachment,) 2d. Tho Wyard. Sd, The 
StrousM*. 4th, Rulofson's Straight Draft, made by Gordon of 
Rochester, and 5th, Hurlburl*. Convex Mould Board The 
award was fully 2ff per cent, in farorof thin Attachment over ail 
other modeiot drawing Plow*, 

Plows with this Attachment are manufactured and sold by 
tho suboeriber*, and also by l> U. ALLING, of Rochester. N. 
Y . who own* some 20 Counties in Western and Central N Y. 
Likewise made and sold by REDFIELIJ k TAFT. Whites'Cor¬ 
ners, Eno Co.. N. Y.. and by i. THORP k II. L. GREEN, of 
Jacksonville, Tompkins Co., N. Y AJXIMI Sr. CO., 


To buy your DRESS GOODS of 


IT WILL PAY 


, rtt ent Right to a valuable improvement in 
Woolen MacWnery. Tor particulars address Box 1055 
Boston, M a-sa. fr!9-2t ' 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your DOMESTICS of 

Hutotoard dfc lUortBrop 


|\/ > LO Y N. - The Mo.vrob 

LVi- pim.NTY Savings Uvstiti-tion has money to loan ou im- 
proti.d forms in Monroe and adjoining countie* 

. r J. £. riEUPONT, Secretary. 

Hochester, Jnne 13, 1862. 649dteow 


n' j-. . ,*I •—ciooing quiet wim uniiTeU inquiry.— 

Harlet uticbaivged. Canada nominal at rs« 70c; Western lific — 
eor*,e*u r ,0 no demand, except lor small parcels for distilling 
iwrpoKox. Ryu inactivo aud nominal at ,5(lc for Western So 
«{cs reported 

Jn fair demand at $2,'25 for choice. Peus-Mostlv held 
C&riaih' '‘"‘oket quotation 56er)58c for good to choice 

PRovmipNs-The market rules dull and heavy Interior de- 
'.ffff'lerate homo demand small, Nominal at $10,ixi@10,- 
H-Z Tc VV J J or Bght Me** pork. Lard at 

lli-. i -o a f n ,'i ''urod and *acke<! 7c Mess 

' SilkXadll Sinokmi lieef at 9c. Shoulders ir. dry salt 
TriiiiV' . ^'"lAydshoulder* at 4c White Fiab S2,87Mp3 for new. 
old or ;it t-'Wcii (SI, tor new, , n half bbl*. Cheese The stock or 
4k»L P l S"' tinll'DMe^hAastoiL We quote bay cheese (new) 
eSsS* t'/'ine new grass cheese coming in, market quoted at 
them .'ri |j nder tree arrivals am! an abundant supply, 

and .-I, i '‘ ,u,lor , H V H j‘‘T new a "‘ l Canada packed, nta'Sklfc, 
at tb* P*fk«dState 12li@13c Old unsaleable except 

Price of lard. -Courier. 

JS There was rather 1,** activity in the 

werecmnV * '.'.V" wp ‘ > ?, tb# \l 8>t ' of Fu “ Wheat lheiece.pt, 

good *re! kv^,. r r S i , '- a V* ir 1 he , rsk0 SS w f” n .™» ilt yf ’° J ^ 1 for 
what iffSll for infemir grades. To-day'* price* were 80 me- 

and wllri^L'^".-1"' 1 "? Spring Wheat rather dull, 

for tii, ’! ll - v etSkaJVic, which i*al*n above tboaverage price 
for thisartisl ", hl, ' ll . W:l ' 7.Y-7*83 c V bushel. Bariev- the dem«.jd 
but lit&t o WA <W 1 V' ctr,tn ’f. ,v hgl.l, and there has been 

might MLti, ii 4 mixH quantity wit* sold at title, which we 
tielViVi. n .f'Ifr; mm'lnal price for the week. <>nf»-T)„* *r- 
i* somei.t! "ffftdtted. hast Week we quoted it at 42 In 43c which. 
«c 0 ?lv W l n abQV ,5 w " ek ‘» ffticos, which would be Valle! 
were nii,,! i ‘ l [J u d a ’T l 'ry rare case* nod where extra samples 
nominal vt'xnn tl T1 ’" r ‘ u,,t 6tiou* for ness might be given as 
but 5iic i, ASSj; ,? h °ic were none offered m the market to-dav, 
Butte? kv wlucl1 buyer*would be willing to give. 

tr„..*,','\ r ' ;t 'h tb. . ... ll. cl ike 


IT WILL PAY 


H . F - stan-le-st 

COMMISSION MERCHANT 

and 

DEALER IN FRUIT AND PRODUCI 

No. 50 State St., Chicago. 

N. B —In l hc Fruit Trade we invite correspondence previo 
to shipment. There is a great choice in the style of packagt 
ami in tho routos ami tunos of shimncnt. 


BEST TILE MACHINE 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your TABLE IJ.NEN8 of 

HutoL>ai’dL cfc IVorthrop 


IN ROSEWOOD CASES. 

PRICES, VARYING FROM $45 TO $350. 

Elegant Descriptive Catalogues 

Illustrating each instrument, sent free by mail on application. 


WANTED ! 

BUT WILL TAKE LESS, 

. .situated at Kid- 

Tho l.MiildinjOi con* 

*n,l nil ... ioirfjoff b ^, nl 

k, m ffoqu repair. The 
-hoiC 0 variety of 

— —. - - etc. 

'• property can lie bought on very reasonable- terms 
iking further information can address 
„ , I'Aimcr F. 0„ N. Y or 

, , , ^ V * EbTJ5R\ KLT, Kidder*^ Ferry P. 0. x y 

Kidder g Ferr>% June U, ML J 649-bt 


lor a very doalrahle loeation, as a residence, 
d»r* terry, ou the bank* of Cayuga Lake. T_„ 

a very commodiou* two »tory frame hou*i 
and stable, and all necessary outibilildiug*. in g< 
lot contain* one acre, with a very large ami cl 
r rud and Ornamental Tries, Grape Tina, Ac. dS- 

The nlHive-- — ■ ■ 

Person* wial 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your BLACK SILKS of 

XZu'b'barci c its TNT orthrop 


SMITH &. WINEGAR’S PATENT, 

WITH LA TOURKETTE’S IMPROVEMENTS, 

Tut! above engraving repreaent* a Drain Tile Machine which 
iifl.s bcon iiHvd lor yoRPfli and, witU ita rvppnt iuiDrovoniftntA i<^ 
undoubtedly the A and most durable Tllo Miusijcn tn Amm- 
(5a. ltpertorm.*the whole labor of vi indiug the cl.iv. screen¬ 
ing it to fret it from gravel, and presses it in tile at'the name 
operation, ami may be propelled bv either «ater, .team or 
horse-power .It makua all *Ue* and nbape* of tilq and iHpe, 
from US' to 12 mebe* and molds mo rod* of2 inch tile per hoar 
The machine ir rumple >0 construct,on, durable, .being made of 
iron, l and Dot U&tdo to jfet out of order. Tn tho osisontidLs 
‘ 'J- ve ‘l*I * n .'^ r,l; RAtni.iTY it has no npuitl. It 
waa awardea the > irst Premium at the Ohio State Fait iu I860 
which award *r ; approved by a special committee of practical 
lilo makers mp pointed by thp Statt? Board of i\irricullu.rc at the 
fP C0 ' al request Ol tuwirnidoti partie*. who wore dis.sati*llod with 
the deciaion of tint first committee. 

For furtlmr particulars. ,>r ill net rated ci»nular address 

... A. LA TOt)ItRKTTE, Jr., A«e«r, 

W’atnrloo, Seneca Co. r X Y 


LL0. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 Fulton St., New York, 
CEO. A, PRINCE & CO., 43 Lake St., Chicago, III, 

Or either of tins following Wholesale Agents ; ' • 

HENRY TOLMAN A CO,,. Boston Mass 

W F. COLBURN.Cincinnati, O. 

JAMES BELLAK,.Plubulel|ihia, Pa 

A. COCSE.Detroit, Mich 

BALMER A WKBEK.St. Uuis, Mo 

A. Jc S. NORDlIElMF.lt.Toronto, C. W 


IT WILL PAY 


QILL’S patent fruit presser, 

The Best Apple and Potato Packer Extant 

• T ur s hnprovementi which !.n« been esteuaividy used 

in \N ei»tei*ti Now York ior tin* |>a^t two or threo voans whs 
patented ou the 61U of M*v, 1802, aud lx now offered iff Fruit 
Grower* and Dealer* as the beat article that can be had for paek- 
ingand messing trait, potatoes, Ac This Presser is stinng 
durable, hat) been thoroughly tested, mid those usmgitcon- 
sider it indispensable. For sale to- the sabscrite-r. bv 1’Karr & 
Uo., liullalo, Kr.vst & MKtKKKi., Rochester, and by Hardware 
Merchant* iu the principal town* of \V extern New York 
. .\ll|_pi' r *ons ar.. cautioued against manufacturiug or nclliiig 
thi> I rcssiir without obtaining Right, or purchasing of the uu- 
doi signed, who U the sole owner of the Patent, and any one in¬ 
fringing wtil be prosecuted, 

^ ff' ■'state and County Rights for sale. For circular and full 
patticulars, address b. TARBOX, Ogden, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


To buy your SPIIING PRINTS of 

KuTolDarcI dte Northrop 


IVew Spring JPi-ints. 

We have just opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Ganneuts, which are very neat and tauty. Our * 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

menSreftC/to Silk o^ Cloth. P to^r.^ manufactur « Gar ' 

I1LBBARD * NORTHROl*, 

538 Noa 69 & 71 Main Street, Rochester. N. Y 


,T A BI E S T E K R Y A CO., 

DEAXKRS IN’ 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

nishto^iut 1 ! WM6, Packet and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

A UHO, 

Manufaetureraof KEI)7.IE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators 
mid Thermometer*, amd dealer iu Tin, Copper Zinc. Sheet Iron! 
Ac., kc., 6»k 61 State Stieet, Rochoster. N, V. 


E mployment, a nkw k\tkki.iiisk.—T he p-anic- 

Sewing Atwlime Go. want a number of active Local and 
Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and expense* paid, or com¬ 
mission allowed. Address, with stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS 
Boston, Musa. (Clip Oik out for refirence.) 637-13t ’ 
























































^,GALLERY^^ 


was true or not, he begged her to cease torturing 
him. She laid aside the paper with an emphatic 
<. I don’t believe it!” that could not but attract his 
attention, and he. looked up in surprise. 

-I must tell you, Mr. Gregory—I have been tor¬ 
tured long enough with this forced secrecy —lam 
a rebel!” 

“ That is the name wc know you by,” he replied, 
smiling. 

‘•But I am a rebellions rebel. Yes,” she added, 
rising, “I detest, with till my heart, this wicked, 
causeless rebellion. I detest the very names of the 
leaders of it. And yet I am compelled to go about 
with lies on my lips, and to act lies, till I detest 
myself more than all else. I have consoled myself 
somewhat by making a flag and worshiping it in 
secret. I will get it and show it to you.” 

'“This,” she continued, returning with a miniature 
specimen of the dear old flag, ‘’ft real flag, the 
emblem of a living nation, must, be kept hidden, its 
glorious luster fading away in the dark, while that,’’ 
pointing to where the “stars and bars" were flutter¬ 
ing in the breeze, “that miserable abortion is inso¬ 
lently flaunted before our eyes, nothing about it 
original or suggestive—except its stolen colors, 
reminding us of the financial operations of Floyd! 
Oh! if hope could be prophecy—if a life that is an 
unceasing prayer for the success of the Federal arms 
could avail, it would not he long before this bright 
banner would wave in triumph over all the land, its 
starry folds gleaming with a purer, more glorious 
light than ever.” 

As she stood there, with eyes uplifted as in mute 
prayer, and fervently kissed the silken folds of the 
flag. Hugh wished that his station in life had been 
that of an American flag. 

Time passed on, and the prisoner was to be ex¬ 
changed for a rebel officer of equal rank. Capt. 
Dumars brought him the intelligence, and was sur¬ 
prised with the seeming indifference with which he 
received it. 

“ You don’t seem particularly elated by the pros¬ 
pect. of getting among the Yankees again.” 

• I am eager to take my sword again; but my 
stay here has been far from unpleasant,. You, Cap¬ 
tain. have been away so much that 1 have not been 
able to thank you for making my imprisonment 
so pleasant. 1 am at a loss to know why you have 


T uts best aijvehti tsi 

MEDIUM of its Class is MOORE’S RURAL XEW- YORK¬ 
ER. the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wudite 
reach., at once, tkxs or thoiwa.vds of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, Arc., and thousands or Merchant* 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men. throughout 
the loyal Stales, should gi ve the Rural a trial As the business 
season is at hand, Now IB thk Tims for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums — and ti w . 
the above is first nf its class, many prominent Manufacturers 
Nurserymen. Seedsmen. Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery. Arc , Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, hand and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c., & c , 
in various parts of the country, can attest. 

i From the. New Ymk Deftly IlhrM, Fel. 15, 1862.] 
Moop.k s Rural Nrw-Yohxkk comes to u- freighted with 
its usual amount of in formal ion, valuable, not to farmers alone 
but to all who take an interest in the improvements of the 
times For years it baa maintained an enviable position as a 
family newspaper, and we are gratified to learn that its pins, 
pacts were never belter than they are at the present time. \v 9 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take au 
inleiest in agricultural and horticultural matters, and, we may 
add, to advertisers who desire to reach the fanning common;, 
ties throughout the country. 

T From lit' New York Daily Times. | 

Mouse's Rural Nkw Yoskkk. published at Rochester, has a 
very I luge circulation, especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and oilers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
city who desire to reach those sections ft is an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it lias achieved. 

[From the New York Daily TrU/une ] 

Wn don’t care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money. Mr. Monxc charges .'!;5 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don't know 
the circulation of the Hr rat. New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it 


[The following exquisite poem is taken from the Boston 
Transcript, as written in camp, after u battle, by a soldier to 
his children at home:] 

Darlings, 1 am weary pining; 

Shadows fall across my way; 

I can hardly see the lining 
Of the cloud—the silver lining, 

Turning darkness into day. 

I am weary of the sighing, 

Moaning, wailing through the air; 

Breaking hearts in anguish crying 
For the lost ones—for the dying; 

Bobbing anguish of despair. 

I am weary of the fighting; 

Brothers red with brothers'gore. 

Only that the wrong w e're fighting— 

Truth ami Honor's battle fighting— 

I would draw my sword no more. 

1 am pining, dearest, pining 
For your kisses on my cheek; 

For your dear arms round me twining; 

For your soft eyes on me shining; 

For your loved words, darlings—speak! 

Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 

Of the olive bTanch and dove; 

Call me from the cannon's rattle; 

Take rny thoughts away from battle; 

Fold me In your dearest love. 

Darlings, I am weary pining; 

Shadows fall across my way; 

1 can hardly see the lining 
Of the cloud—the silver lining, 

Turning darkness into day. 


SEWING MACHINE IMPROVEMENTS, 


We herewith illustrate further improvements 
added to the Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine, 
namely, the •* braider,” a device for sewing braid 
or cord upon any kind of fabric. The braid or cord, 
72. is passed through the hole, Tit, (see engraving.) 
of the ordinary glass presser. 71. of the machine and 
stitched upon the fabric. 45. in the most elaborate 
designs, without any previous basting. Its value is 
best set forth By a lady’s hand as follows: 


six frolicsome responsibilities. Query: whether the 
faculty ever dissected a man who had died of ft 
“broken heart.” Here is another package. Let the 
fire purify them; never say you know your friend 
till liis tombstone is over him. What says Solomon: 
“handwriting is an index?” Give him the cap and 
bells and show him those bold pen marks. They 
were traced by no Di Yernon! Let me sketch the 
writer:—A blushing, smiling, timid, loving little 
fairy as ever nestled near a true heart; with a step 
like a snow flake, and a voice like the murmur of a 
brook in June. Poor little Katie! she lays her 
cheek now to a little cradle sleeper’s, and starts at 
the distant footsteps, and trembles at the muttered 
curse, and reels under the brutal blow, and woman¬ 
like-loves on! 

And what, have we here? A sixpence with a rib¬ 
bon in it! Oh those Saturday and Wednesday 
afternoons, with their hoarded store of nuts and 
candy—the broad green meadow, with its tine old 
trees—the crazy old swing, and the fragrant tumble 
in the grass—the wreath of oak leaves, the bunch of 
wild violets, the fairy story book, the little blue 
jacket, the snowy shirt collar, the curly black head, 
with its soft blue eyes. Oh, first love, sugar candy, 
torn aprons, and kisses! where have yc flown? 

What is this? only a pressed flower: but it tells 
me of a shadowy wood—of a rippling brook—of a 
bird's song—of a mossy seat—of whispered leat- 
musio—of dark, soul-lit eyes—of a voice sweet, and 
low, and thrilling—of a vow never broken till death 
chilled the lips lhat made it. Little need to look at 
the pictured taco that lies beside me. It haunts me 
sleeping or waking. I shall see it again—when 


A new improvement has lately been added to the 
Wheeler A Wilson machine, (which, by the way, we 
considered long ago to be as nearly perfect as any 
human contrivance could be,) being an attachment 
for sowing braid upon cloth, silk or any material. 
If any of our friends have been through the tedious 
operation of braiding children's dresses, they will 
realize the great relief that awaits them in this 
invention. The braid follows the needle with perfect 
accuracy, taking any curve desired, so that the most 
intricate pattern may be braided with great rapidity. 
Every lady may now possess one of those lovely 
ch am bray morning robes, embroidered in vines and 
labyrinths of white braid, which have heretofore 
fallen to the lot only of the most industrious and 
ingenious. For summer dresses nothing can be 
more elegant and becoming. We bail this improve¬ 
ment as a confirming evidence of - a good time 
coining” for the ladies, one and all. And we 
may as well include the gentlemen, for there will 
doubtless be an immediate harvest of elaborate 
smoking caps, and velvet slippers embroidered with 
gold braid. Long live the sewing machines!— 
Scientific American. 


2Umcrtis entente 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


ttCHENECTADY 

G. WESTINGIIOUiSK <fc CO., Proprietors, 

manufacture their patent 

ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 

COMBINED THRASHERS AND CLEANERS, 

THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
CLOVER 3Vr^VCFTItSrB£3, 

Wood • Saws, Circular ntul Cross Cm,) &c. 

Also an improved pattern nf LEVER or SWEEP HORSE 
POWERS and I.AJCGK THRASHERS AND CLEANERS. 

THE FIRST PREMIUM 

was awarded our-Thrasher and Cleaner, tit, the late New-York 
State Fair which, with the many favorable reports from per¬ 
sons using them, prove them to be u superior machine, and as 
such are recommended to the notice of the public. 

Also onr Improved Ciovttr Machines are offered to the public 
as possessing all the necessary requirements for hulling ami 
cleaning clover at one operation in the most perfect manner. 

Prfcos amt description of the above named machines will be 
found in our Illustrated Circular, which will he sent free to all 
applicants. Address G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 

643-Gteo Schenectady, N. Y. 


TAKEN PRISONER 


BY R. WOLCOTT, 


It was a terrible battle. Amid the rattle of mus¬ 
ketry and whistling of bullets, the clashing of sabers, 
the unearthly cries of wounded horses and the wild 
shouting of men. the clear voice of Lieut. Hugh 
Gregory rang out: “ Rally, my brave boys, rally and 
avenge the Captain's death!” 

“ Not quite so fast, sir," remarked a rebel officer, 
bringing his sword to a salute; “you observe that 
your men are retreating and you are my prisoner.” 

Hugh saw that he was so, and with a heavy heart 
gave himself up. 

“Hurrah for the stars and stripes!” shouted a 
brave young soldier, attempting to raise himself 
upon the elbow, but falling back, exhausted from 
the loss of blood. 

“D—n you. I’ll stripe you!” exclaimed a brutal 
fellow, raising in bis stirrups and aiming a blow at 
the wounded man. 

“Dare you strike a helpless man!” shouted his 
commander; and he warded off the blow with a 
stroke that sent the fellow’s saber spinning into the 
air. “'Now dismount and hold him if you can."’ 
But it was to late—the brave soul had gone out 
with those words. 

“Lieutenant,” said the rebel officer, whom we will 
make known as Capt. Dumars, “I see that you are 
wounded. Let me assist you upon this horse, and 
one of my sergeants will show you the surgeon’s 
quarters. And he bound up the wounded arm as 
well as he could, helped him upon the horse, aud 
with a playful Au recoir, rode on. 

Hugh’s wound was too painful, and he was too 
weak and tired to wonder or to think clearly of any¬ 
thing; he only felt grateful that his captor was a 
gentleman, and quietly submitted himself to the 
sergeant’s guidance. 

The battle was ended—iu whose favor it does not 
matter, so far as this story is concerned — and Cap¬ 
tain Dumars cdjtained permission to take Lieutenant 
Gregory to his mother’s house until he should recov¬ 
er from his wound or be exchanged. 

When Hugh found himself established in a pleas¬ 
ant little chamber with windows looking out upon 
the flower garden and the woods beyond, fading 
away into his own loved Northland, he thought that> 
after all, it was not so terrible to be a prisoner of 
war. He was decidedly confirmed in his opinion 
when he occasionally caught a glimpse of the little 
form of Annie Dumars flitting about among the 
flowers; and being somewhat of a philosopher, in 
his way. ho determined to take it easy. 

The presence of one of the Hessians at Airs. 
Dumars’ house gave it much the same attraction that, 
is attached to a menagerie. Feminine curiosity is 
an article that the blockade cannot keep out of 
Dixie, and many were the morning calls that Annie 
received and many and various were the methods of 
pumping adopted to learn something of the pris¬ 
oner,—how he looked how he acted, how he was 
dressed, and so forth. 

“ Impertinence!” he heard Annie exclaim, as one 
of these gossips passed through the gate, after put¬ 
ting her through a more minute inquisition than 
usual. And he heard her dainty shoe-heels impa¬ 
tiently tapping along the hall, and when sho brought 
in a bouquet of fresh flowers, he saw in her face traces 
of vexation. 

“I seem to bo quite aWhat-is-it.” 

Shame!"—and she broke off a stem and threw it 
out the window with altogether unnecessary vehe¬ 
mence. 

“Splendid girl!” thought Hugh, “where have 1 
seen her?” 

And he turned his thoughts back through the years 
that were past, calling up to the old scenes; the balls, 
with their mazy, passionate waltzes, and their prom¬ 
enades ou (ho balcony in the moonlight's mild glow, 
when sweet lips recited choice selections from Moore, 
and white hands swayed dainty sandal wood fans 
with the potency of the most, despotic scepters; the 
sleigh-rides, with their wild, rollicking fun, keeping 
time to the merry music of the bells aud culminating 
in the inevitable upset: the closing exercises ot the 
seminary, when blooming girls, iu the full efflores¬ 
cence of hot-house culture, making a brief but bril¬ 
liant display before retiring to the domestic sphere— 
Oh, yes— 

“ Alias Dumars, were you not at the-Institute 

last year?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then you know my cousin, Jennie Gregory?” 
“Yes, indeed—and you are her cousin. How 
stupid in me not to recollect it. 

And she told him how that Jennie was her dearest 
friend, and how in their intimacy of confidence she 
had told her all about him, and shown her his pic¬ 
ture, and in short, Hugh and Annie began to feel 
much better acquainted. 

It was a few days after this that Hugh sat by the 
open window, listening to Annie reading from the 
virtuous and veracious Richmond Enquirer. Dis¬ 
tressed by what he heard, not knowing whether it 


A NEW INVENTION 


The Milwaukee Sentinel thus speaks of a new 
invention by Cicero Comstock of that city:—“We 
■witnessed yesterday the operation of a machine for 
plowing or spading the earth, or doing both com¬ 
bined, invented and patented by our fellow-citizen. 
Cicero Comstock, Esq. Its operation appeared very 
satisfactory. It. was tried, on ground scarcely fit lor 
plowing, but it, passed over it., and left it pulverized 
to the depth of some nine inches, vastly better lor 
any purpose of planting or sowing than any plow 
or any other process could do the work. The mar 
chine, which is small, comparatively light and corn¬ 
ed by two horses, as rapidly as a plow 


AND 

Mower and Reaiier 

FOR INfOS. 

Four sizes — cheap—durable —light draft—free from clog¬ 
ging, and perfect in their operation, cither in cutting grain or 
grass. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

giving full description and cuts of machine. 

N. IL- I have leased the right of A. W. Morse to use his 
PATENTED l.EYEK or hoister, by which the finger-bar of a 
Mowing Machine is raised and lowered, therefore farmers will 
not ho subject to prosecution by said MORSk for using this valu¬ 
able invention. 

Address R. I- HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


pact, was mov 
could lie moved, and covered about the space in its 
movements of three furrows of the plow —thus 
practically doing the work three times as last as the 
plow and doing it better. The experiment was 
limited and partial. How it might work on heavier 
soils, or in gravel, or among stones, did not appear. 
It was manifest, however, we think, that for the 
great bulk of the western lands it is admirably 
adapted, and will supersede all other modes of 
preparing the soil.” 


pUSSELL’S 

SCREW POWER 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


Not a Cog in the Machine! 

Friction Rollers upon the inner face nf the drive wheel pass 
up the flange of a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to the pitman-crank, with least possible fric¬ 
tion. Pkkkkot i.v its Work, and most simple and durable in 
its construction. 

Tlie Light*-*! Draft 

Slower and Reaper in the World. t.~£r Send for circulars. 
Manufactured by RUSSELL & TREMAIN, 

641-13t Manlius, N. Y. 


I am composed of 33 letters. 

My 10, 4, 32,10. 28 is a village in New York. 

My 5, 13, 8, 3, 23,1, 10 is a sea between European and Asiatic 
Turkey. 

My 0, 8. 28, 11, 12, 29. 2 is a city in Austria. 

My 32, 25, 5, 20, 28, 8, 7 is a strait south of Patagonia. 

My 20.14, 8. 31 is a river in Spain 
My 11, 32, 0, 7 is a river in Prussia. 

My 22, 30,13, 5, 7, 12 is a river in England. 

My 12. 13, 15, 32,11 is a capo south of Florida. 

My 14. 23. 23. 17, 18, 2S. 10 is a gulf in the British Possessions. 
My 14. 23. 5. 15, 13. 21 is a city in llindostan. 

My 28, 9. 13. 32, 33 is a country. 

My 27.13, 32, 23, 12 is a city in Spain. 

My 24, 20. 28 is a town of China. 

My whole is a verse in Exodus. 

Highland, 111., 1862. Augustus Parkisox. 

55P" Answer in two weeks. 


WHO LOVES A RAINY DAY? 


The bored editor, who, for one millenial day. in 
slippered feet, controls his arm-chair, exchanges, 
stove, and inkstand; who has time to hum up de¬ 
linquent subscribers; time to decipher hieroglyphi- 
cal manuscripts; time to make a bonfire of bad 
poetry; time to kick out lozenge boys and image 
venders; lime to settle the long-standing quarrel 
between Nancy the type-setter, and Bill the fore¬ 
man; and time to write complimentary letters to 
himsell for publication in his own paper, and time 
get up a new humbug Prospectus for the dear con¬ 
fiding public. 

Who loves a rainy day? 

The little child of active limb, reprieved from 
bench, and book, and ferule; between whom and 
1 he wire drawn phiz of grim propriety those friendly 
drops have drawn a misty vail; who is now free to 
laugh, aud jump, and shout, and ask the puzzling 
question—free to bask in the sunny smile of her to 
whom no sorrow can be trivial that dims the 
brightness of that merry eye. 

Who loves a rainy day? 

The crazed clergyman, who can face a sheet of 
paper, uninterrupted by dyspeptic deacon Jones; 
or fault-finding brother Grimes; or cautious Air. 
Smith; or an afflicted .Miss Zelia Zephyr, who, for 
several long years, Las been “ unable to find the 
path of duty;” or the zealous old lady Bunco, who 
hopes her pastor will throw light on the precise 
locality fixed upon in the future state for idiots and 
those heathen who have never seen a missionary. 

Who loves a rainy day? 

The disgusted clerk, who, lost in the pages of 
some care-beguiling volume, forgets the petticoat 
destiny which relentlessly forces him to unfurl end¬ 
less yards of tinsel, lace, and ribbon, for lounging 
dames, with empty brains and purses, whose “chief 
end” it seems to be to put him through an endless 
catechism. 

Who loves a rainy day? 

The tidy little housewife, who, in neat little 
breakfast-cap and dressing-gown, overlooks the 
shortcomings of careless cook and chambermaid; 
explores cupboards, pantries, cellars, and closets: 
disembowels old bags, old barrels, old boxes, old 
kegs, old firkins; who, with her own dainty hand, 
prepares the favorite morsel for the dear, absent, 
toiling husband, or, by the cheerful nursery fire, sews 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


spectators, ignorant of anything else, observe these 
two effects, and pass on. But retire still further; 
standing at the distance of five or six feet from the 
mirror, and behold, you see yoursell — not a reflec¬ 
tion— it does not strike you as a reflection — but 
your veritable self, standing in the middle part 
between you and the mirror. The effect is almost 
appalling from the idea it suggests of something 
supernatural; so startling, in fact, that men of the 
strongest nerves will shrink involuntarily at the 
first view. If you raise your cane to thrust at your 
other self, you will see it pass clean through the 
body aud appear on the other side, the figure thrust¬ 
ing at you the same instant. The artist, who first 
succeeded in finishing a mirror ot this description 
brought it to one of the French kings—if we recol¬ 
lect aright, it was Louis XT —placed his majesty 
on the right spot, and bade him draw his sword and 
thrust at the figure he saw. The king did so; but, 
seeing the point of a sword directed to his own 
breast, threw down his weapon and ran away. The 
practical joke cost the inventor the king’s patronage 
and favor; his majesty being afterwards so ashamed 
of his own cowardice, that he could never again 
look at the mirror or its owner.— English Paper. 


£3?” All kinds nf Pictures.kuown iu the Art furnished in 
the best style and at prices which defy competition. [643-eo 


I am compost'd of 34 letters. 

M.v 1, 10, 17, 29 is a worthless plant. 

My 2, 5, 4,10,13 is the name of a prophet. 

My 16, 32, 18, 22 is a musical instrument. 

My 19. 33, 9, 7, 26, 3 is always blue. 

My 34,15, 8, 4, 22, 20, 20 is u plant. 

My 34, 7, 21, 10, 27, 33 was a Hebrew warrior. 

My 30,15, 6, IS, 32, 8 is a town in Ohio. 

My 12, 28, 26 is a domestic animal. 

My 14. 24, 19, 4, 11 is a game with cards. 

My 31. 10, 25. 23 i- an agent that is unseen. 

My whole is a proverb. 

Berkshire, O., 1862. Fannie E. Gregory 

£3^“ Answer in two weeks. 


f OK « ALE ' 

ONE OF THE BEST FARMS 

/.V tS'JE STJJ ff.V A 7 EW X'tHlIi. 

The Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sale 

A. IF YA ROVE OF 5305 ACRES. 

All the buildings ou said farm are of modern Style, and in tip¬ 
top order — the bain alone costing over $3,000. Said Farm lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO CO., 

Two and a half miles south-west, of Oaks' Corners; has been 
under a. well-directed system of improvement for several year*, 
and is thoroughly umlerdr,•lined The (te-iraliteness oi loca¬ 
tion, convenience and durability of I,uihiiug& quality ol w>u. 
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CHARADE. 


Ever offered for sale. Said Farm will be sold at a bairn ... 
Possession given at any time A part of the purchase me v 
can remain ori the Farm. Also, with or without the ratio, 

350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for nuality, quantity and evenness qt lleece, can - be 
heat—together with all of the Stock, fearns. Farming Uwnau 
aud Tools For further particulars inquire of 

WM. JOHNSON or GEORGE C. MOORE. 
&i2.i3t of Geneva, A t ■ 

p R0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
IVL. J. 3sAOIMEiOE, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

>r. y. 


My first is constant in its flight, 

For if it stops must die;— 

Is never seen by day or night, 

Though often passing by. 

My second o'er the fields can roam, 

So full of life aud glee; 

For in the couutry is her home— 

A little Miss is she. 

My whole was made for turning round— 
While turning standetb still; 

Coil lil t great weights up from the ground, 
Yet powerless at thy will. 

North Pitcher, N. Y., 1862. 

£3?” Answer in two weeks. 


Geological Wonder.— About thirty years ago, 
somebody made the discovery that the ice fields of 
Siberia contained immense numbers of fossils of 
elephants and mastodons. Where they came from, 
or how they got Ibere, is a problem which, perhaps, 
niay never be solved; their existence, however, was 
no chimera, and as ivory is one of the most valuable 
commodities of trade in all nations, some utilitarian 
Englishmen conceived the idea of turning these 
vestiges of a former epoch to a profitable account. 
Accordingly, about the year 1835, Thompson, Bon¬ 
ner & Co., a rich London firm, fitted out an expedi¬ 
tion to seek for ivory in the Siberian ice. Novel 
and incredible as it seemed, the expedition was 
crowned wi th complete success. The ships returned 
to England, richly laden with the choicest ivory; 
and even to the present time, although the world 
knows little about it, the ivory market is mainly 
supplied from the ice fields of Siberia. 


90 Biiila-lo Sti-eet, Rochester, 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed 
Green and Dried Fruits, &e Pure Wines ami “ U1 

and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. 1°*° 
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ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM, 


Meeting two boys returning from school, and asking their 
ages, was answered, if you multiply the sunt of the squares 
of our ages by the difference in our ages, the product will he 
424; and if you multiply the difference of the squares of our 
ages by the sum of our age?, the product will be 784. What 
wa? the age of each? L. W. 

Lyons Falls, N. Y., 1862. 
jjjp 5 ” Answer in two weeks. 


Labors of tup Blind. — A lady named Miss 
Sarah Stehley, iu Meadville, Ohio, who has been 
blind from infancy, and earns her own livelihood by 
knitting, has contributed largely in socks and mit¬ 
tens, dried fruits and preserves, for the benefit of 
the Ohio volunteers. 


Answer to Arithmetical Enigma:—Figures increase from 
right to left iu ten-fold ratio. 

Answer to Trigonometrical Problem:—182 6-10 + feet. 
Answer to Geographical Decapitations:—Humber, Don. 
Oman, Drave, Hague, Cass, Clark, Dan, Linn, Naver, Tweed, 
Stour. 











mon yellow corn, while a few insist that the sweet 
corn makes far sweeter and more nourishing food. 

It is rather late for ruta-bagas, as the 15th of June 
is as late as it is desirable to sow, hut in well pre¬ 
pared ground, no doubt a good crop could be 
obtained if planted immediately. If the weather 
should prove showery for a week or two. as is likely 
to be the case, after so long a drouth, the late sown 
seed would germinate rapidly and make a full crop 
certain. In the turnip family a speedy growth in 
its early stages, to get it out of the way of insects, 
and give it a healthy, vigorous start., is essential to 
success, and therefore seed sown a “little too 
late" often succeeds best. The roots, too, grown 
from late sown seed, if not quite as large as they 
would have been if sown earlier, are usually more 
sound and keep better. 

Any time during July will answer for sowing 
white turnips, and those who will now go to work in 
earnest to repair the loss occasioned by the unusual 
lack of rain during the past six weeks, will not 
labor in vain, and may find, in the autumn, that 
they are even better prepared for the winter than 
ever before. That which we look upon as an evil 
often proves a blessing in disguise, and it is the part 
ot the wise man to make good come out of evil, and 
not to Submit to adverse circumstances without, a 
struggle. The local press in the various districts 
afflicted with drouth, in which we find such doleful 
accounts of injured crops, ruined hay fields, and 
starving cattle, will do well to call the attention of 
their readers to this subject as the best possible way 
of averting the evil. 

— Since writing the above, we are pleased to an¬ 
nounce that the spell has been broken, and during 
the past twenty-four hours (2 P. M., June 19th,) we 
have been blessed with copious showers. 
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not benefited when it rains porridge, notwithstand¬ 
ing he may certify — as H. T. B. once did of a cer¬ 
tain piece of land — that said dish had lain out 
doors all the time. 

1 will state a fact:—Twenty-seven years ago I 
cleared from the forest a piece of oak-timbered land, 
sandy clay, light-colored soil. From that time to 
the present writing no artificial fertilizer has been 
applied to it, except plaster and clover. Three 
times it has yielded thirty and once thirty-six 
bushels of wheat to the acre. Last year—a very 
unfavorable year for corn —I obtained from it. 100 
bushels Of eats per acre. At the last cultivation I 
seeded it bountifully with timothy and clover, and 
last spring dressed it with plaster, and although 
since early spring it has been pastured with one 
horse, three head of cattle and two pigs to four 
acres, the grass now stands over a considerable part 
of it knee high: so that I have thought of making a 
pair of stilts, to enable me in the early moruing to 
catch my mare without getting disagreeably wet. I 
have no doubt that this piece of land will honor my 
draft upon it, once in three years, for 100 bushels of 
ears ot corn to the acre, and more, without impair¬ 
ing its future ability to do the same, and without 
other fertilizers than have been heretofore applied. 

Much is written about, barn-yard manure —and 
none too much. 1 use. all I have. But what I have 
obtained from Nature’s stores has been infinitely 
more remunerative. Petkr Hathaway. 

Milan, Erie Co., Ohio, 1862. 
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Those who have traveled along the Hudson are provided in connection with the dining room, 
River will never forget the beautiful residences that and a lobby is shut off at the head of the basement 
dot its banks, and we know of noway in which a few stairs; in this is a wash stand, etc. Up stairs are 
days can be spent more pleasantly than in a ramble four bedrooms. There is a large garret of good 
around Ftehklll aod Newburgh^ ^ __ _^ ^ 

.... ^ ....^ 

and all the circumstances sug¬ 
gested an unpretending but real rural house. height overhead. The kitchen accommodation, etc., 

As the accommodation required was not exten- is in the basement, 
sive, there was no necessity for attic bedrooms, and In the chamber plan a projecting dormer window 
the cottage is, therefore, planned a story and a half is introduced in the upper hall at the head of the 
high, as it is called, the roof corning down a foot or stairs. This supplies a pleasant recess for a chair 
two below the ceiling line, not, however, so as to in- and table at a window that looks out on a cheerful 
terfere with the occupation of the rooms in any way. view,* and as it stands out. from the mam ball some 

little distance, being supported on heavy brackets, 
as may he seen on the upper illustration, it casts a 
deep shadow, even when the sun is high, and gives 
some additional individuality to the design. 

The house is constructed of wood, filled in with 
brick, and the carpenter's and mason’s contracts 
were taken at $2,900; the architect’s commission 
for drawings and details, without superintendence* 
being 3.1 per cent, on that amount, viz., $101.50. 

One advantage that is offered by wooden con- 
that picturesque breaks in the plan 
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Tins Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value. Purity. Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes hiB per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste nud discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 
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THE DROUTH AND THE REMEDY. 


The crop of hay will be extremely light in this 
vicinity and in many sections of the country, on 
account of the very unusual drouth of May and 
part of June, and the same cause will materially 
affect Ihe yield of oats, and some other crops. We 
have no disposition to create unnecessary alarm, 
nor do we wish to unite with the large army who 
are always ready to find fault with the seasons with 
or without cause, and who never feel so happy as 
when they can foretell impending ruin, and obtain 
a respectful hearing for their gloomy prophesies. 
But the facts are before us. Fur the past forty-six 
days we have had but one shower sufficient to lay 
the dust in the neighborhood of Rochester, and the 
same is true, we believe, of Orleans arid Niagara 
counties, and a large portion of Canada West. From 
Maine and other sections at the East we have 
similar reports. The result, to many of our readers, 
will be a short crop of feed, which, to say the least, 
will be very likely to cause inconvenience, and per¬ 
haps somewhat serious loss, unless the necessary 
steps are taken at once to provide a remedy. For¬ 
tunately we have plants that mature in a short 
season, and therefore can be sown after it, is ascer¬ 
tained that there is a deficiency in either grass, 
clover, or the feeding grains, while they furnish no 
mean substitute for either, with proper manage¬ 
ment. Even should fears prove worse than the 
reality, and the harvest furnish an agreeable disap¬ 
pointment, there is no loss in having on hand a 
little more feed for stock than may he thought 
actually necessary, as it insures against scarcity 
from the length or severity of the winter, allows of 
liberal feeding, which is always good economy, and 
may perhaps permit the sale of oats or corn that are, 
usually needed to carry stock through the winter 
and spring. 

As a substitute for hay there is nothing we are 
aware ot that can be grown in this country as well 
as Indian corn. It makes a rapid growth, is ready 
for cutting so early that it has the advantage of the 
warm, dry weather for curing, and yields an im¬ 
mense amount, of Ihe very best kind of fodder. We 
have seen corn planted the latter part ot J une yield a 
fine crop, and the ground then prepared, for the white 
turnip in season for a moderate yield of this root. 
If this course is adopted our readers will have little 
reason to complain, even should the hay crop prove 
unusually short. There is only one difficulty in 
curing corn fodder. The growth is so large and the 
young corn plant contains so much water, that it is 
almost impossible to cure it oil the ground on which 
it is grown, without the greatest care; and the con¬ 
sequence is that- very much becomes heated, and 
materially injured, while we have seen many lots 
entirely ruined from this cause. It requires to be 
spread out quite thin and frequently turned. It is 
a good plan to cart a portion to some meadow near 
i'J for curing, while the barns and out-houses may, 
for the time, he pressed into the service. This will 
cause some trouble, but the farmer must always 
remember that the more profitable labor he can 
bestow on growing and saving crops the better. 
The great object with him is not to get along with a 
little labor, but to make as much paying labor as 
possible. If he gives a day’s labor worth a dollar, 
and by this means obtains t wo dollars’ worth of corn, 
°r meat, or butter, of course the investment is a 
profitable one. And yet we see a good deal of that 
kind of economy which saves labor and loses profits. 
The best plan to plant corn for fodder, we think, is 
to sow in wide drills, about six or eight inches in 
width, allowing space between the rows for the cul¬ 
tivator. Some sow broadcast, and we have known 
good crops to he obtained in this manner. If the 
ground is tolerably clean, and the corn is not sown 
until we have a good growing time, the weeds will 
very soon be outgrown and smothered. Perhaps 
the best variety of corn for the purpose is the large 

estern variety, and this is much preferred by 
some ’ as ^ makes a grand growth duriDg the hot 
" ea ^ er °t July and August. Some plant our com¬ 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


VERANDAH 
90 feet wid » 


CORN YET UNHUSKED. 

A recent trip over the Chicago branch of the 
Illinois Central R. R. disclosed the fact that the 
husking of the Illinois corn crop of 1861 is not yet 
completed. We saw husking and planting in pro¬ 
gress at the same time in adjoining fields. The 
bright color of the corn, and the erect position of 
the stocks, led to the belief — which was afterward 
confirmed by direct testimony — that it had been 
quite as secure and as well wintered as that cribbed 
in the fall. There are plenty of men, however, who 
would call it shiftless farming. 


CORN GROWING - SOIL, MANURES, &c 


PARLOR 


DINING R 0 CM 


lx the State of Ohio large districts of dark colored 
soil — river bottom and prairie—are known by the 
name of corn land, and still larger districts of light- 
colored upland sandy clay soil receive the appella¬ 
tion of wheat land —corn, spring wheat, and oats, 
being the special crop of the one, and wheat of the 
other. The occupants of the wheat farms find it 
necessary to grow annually a field of that indispens¬ 
able necessity, Indian corn. It this wheat, land, 
since it was acquired from the forest, has been well 
managed by judicious rest and rotation with clover 
and plaster, it will yield, with skillful cultivation, 
more corn per acre than is averaged where corn is 
made a specialty. Without barn-yard manure, such 
land — the previous crop being clover — with or¬ 
dinary clean and good cultivation, will yield 75 or 
80 bushel of ears of corn to the acre. With plenty 
of barn manure, 100 bushels and upwards; yet, as 
this crop often is grown, the yield falls to 40 and 50 
bushel per acre. What 1 wish to mark emphatically 
is, that lands which for a term of years have yielded 
these small crops are obviously somewhat ex¬ 
hausted, while those lands which have made the 
larger returns are not, where no barn-yard manure 
has been used in either case — thus proving to my 
mind conclusively, the very important fact, that the 
farmer may by skillful rotation, rest, and cultivation 
ot his soil, draw from the great store-house of nature 
supplies of fertility. Where all other conditions are 
observed, the clean and thorough — say extra—cul¬ 
tivation of the, growing corn will, on good wheat 
land, add 20 or 25 bushels of ears to the acre. 

I will describe a method of cultivation which I 
have for years practiced with success. As soon as 
tho corn is large enough, with a light, three-toothed 
cultivator, pass through the corn two furrows in a 
row; then cross cultivate two furrows to each row; 
then commence, as at first, cultivate, two furrows in 
a row, each day, as much and no more than is 
wanted for the hoe. With a bright hoe remove the 
surface soil away from each hill of corn, and supply 
its place with the fresh, cleau, mellow soil, left by 
the cultivator. After this, at intervals go through 
the corn three times more, two furrows in a row 
each time. If a light hand aiul a horse can be 
spared in the urgent season of wheat harvest, let the 
last cultivation he at that time. If no barn manure 
is used, one good hoeing will suffice; otherwise two 
may be needed. Now if we say of this cultivation 
that three times is extra, and that a man, horse and 
cultivator is worth $1,50 per day, and that four 
acres is a days work, it is obvious that 20 bushels of 
ears of corn added to the crop will cost ready for 
harvest less than six cents per bushel; certainly 
cheap corn—certainly cheaper than the lesser crop- 
fences, taxes, plowing, interest ot laud, all belong¬ 
ing to that. The labor ot hoeing too is diminished— 
changed from toil to recreation on a balmy June 
day; and $1.50 per day in June is desirable, wages 
—itself a means of living. 

By this thorough stirring and mellowing of the 
soil, it is opened to the creative influences of rain, 
dew, sunbeams and atmosphere,-of which practi¬ 
cally the experienced and observing lamer knows 
SO much, and theoretically so little. Influences is 
the word we use. But 1 more than suspect that the 
rain, dew, sunbeams and atmosphere enter and leave 
behind matter—really and truly matter—or the ele¬ 
ments of corn. It is to the farmer who observes and 
supplies all the required conditions, that nature is 
prodigal of her bounties; toothers not; on the princi¬ 
ple that the man whose dish is bottom upward is 
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struction is, 

may be made for less money than they will cost in 
brick work, because it requires considerable time 
and care to make a brick corner plumb and true, 
while a wooden angle can be easily worked. 

The exieriov is painted in quiet, nemral tints, the 
main body of the work being of a rather warm gray, 
while the corner boards, verge boards, window dress¬ 
ings, veranda, and porch, are also of a grayish 
Although, by this arrangement, the ceilings of the tint, but considerably darker than the other, and 
bedrooms are less elegant than they would be if with some brown added to it for the sake of contrast, 
finished off square, as usual, there is one decided The stiles of the Yenitian blinds are rather lighter 
advantage attending it, which was fairly illustrated than the window dressings, while the slats and the 
in the case under consideration. The ground in the panels of the verge boards are of a cool dark brown, 
immediate vicinity of the building site was, as is The chimney is painted in two tints, to correspond; 
often the case, somewhat hare of 
trees, and the proprietor, with 
great care and pains, moved a 
number of healthy specimens, ot 
larger size than usual, from the ^ 

neighboring woods. Fortunately 
these have thriven well for the !■ 

most part, and the consequence //% 

is, that although they are small, 
and have had only a year or , 

two’s growth in their present ^i 

situation, they have quite an 'q&kffi&Y 
important effect in connection <1 

with the house, because it is kept — 

low, aud with overhanging eaves, 
that still further take away the 
effect of height. 

This design was built in a bol- 
low, but the earth taken out for 
foundations was so arranged that 
the house, as now finished, stands 
on a gentle eminence, and the natural impression of 
a stranger to the facts would be that Nature kindly 
provided a little bluff for the specific purpose of 
building the doctor's cottage on. The general effect 
was materially assisted by sodding the surface in the 
vicinity of the house, instead of trusting to grass 
seed. This process is, of course, the more expen¬ 
sive of the two, but it well done, it yields, what is 
really of importance in a new house, an immediate 
reward. 

The entrance is through a wooden porch, that 
serves for a veranda on that side. The ball is of 
liberal size, and is almost as useful as another room, 
having a window in it commanding a pretty view. 


HALL 


S7AIBCASE HAL1 
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TWO DAYS ON THE CONFINES OF EGYPT. 

A long ride of 250 miles and we —the “Old 
Doctor ” and the writer — were set down at Odin, 
the junction of the Illinois Central and Ohio and 
Mississippi railroads, where we were met by my 
former editorial associate, Charles Kenxicot, 
now proprietor of the Egyptian Nurseries at San¬ 
doval, Illinois. Ho was bearded like a pard, and 
habited in “butternut-brown,” like any other 
Egyptian. We were soon transferred to the home 
anil “ Hope ” of our friend, which we found sur¬ 
rounded and embalmed in Egyptian roses, with a 
back ground of evergreen and nursery stock, and a 
drapery of grape, ivy, and wistarias. Four years 
ago an unbroken prairie; now a quiet, cozy nook, 
where is built a homestead altar, sacred to all that 
is good aud beautiful. The season of roses is nearly 
over. There are thousands of blossoms yet that 
load the air with their fragrance, aud attract the 
attention of the human freight of the passing trains. 
Many varieties which can only be grown in green¬ 
houses iu our lake-bound city are hardy here, and 
grow to a perfection scarce realized in doors. 
Egypt is certainly a Persia l'or roses. Its soil and 
climate are equally adapted to their production in 
perfection. And the growth of taste for and love 
of this chief of flowers and other floral relatives 
here is rapid and gratiiying to all who can appre¬ 
ciate the results which follow such development 
J ames Price, a neighbor, glorifies Flora also, and 
grants her reign supreme over his place. The 
goddess evidently appreciates the opportunity, and 
her servitors run rampant all over the premises, 
and revel with a freedom delightful to their ad¬ 
mirers. 
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THE SOIL OF MARION COUNTY. 

1 refer here more particularly to the soil of the 
prairie portion of this county. It is very peculiar; 
and its peculiarity is remarked by all who visit it— 
especially during the dry season. When dry, it 
filters through the closest crevice, filling the atmos¬ 
phere about and in rail cars with its particles, to the 
great disgust and discomfort of neat folk. Wander¬ 
ing through the nursery with father and sou, and 
listening to the paternal commendations and counsel 
of the one aud the filial responses and explanations 
of the other, I had opportunity to examine with some 
care this soil, which matures at least double the 
amount of wood on young stock that is matured in 
the lake region two hundred and fifty miles north, 
in the same season, on stocks of the same age. But 
no satisfactory definition resulted to me from my 
study. u Doctor,” I asked. “ define this soil for me.” 

He replied, “It, is South Illinois soil —that is 
about as much as can be said about it. It is unlike 
any other soil 1 ever saw. It is as tine as levigated 
paint. It is not a drift. It is apparently the sub¬ 
sidence of still water. There is no soil I know of 
more thoroughly disintegrated. It is a clay, con¬ 
taining some lime, perhaps some magnesia.” 

it is plain that there is lime in it; indeed, the 
Egyptian nurseryman says there is so much in it 
that it affects seriously the handsof those who work 
in it. It does not answer to work it Avhen wet, nor 


wbtn it is very dry. It bakes and packs hard; yet 
it is so yielding that it gnttersout wherever water runs- 
There is no gravel iu it whatever. The prairie at 
this point is so nearly level as to require drainage in 
order to get rid of the surface water in some other 
way than by evaporation. An early ramble around 
the grounds of Mr. Price, before alluded to, in 
company with the “old Doctor,” discovered so 
much water, after the recent heavy rains, that the 
Doctor urged the importance of drainage, saying 
that it was his opinion the mole plow would operate 
well here, and be both economical and efficient 

“Can't doit. Doc.,” said Price; “it won’t work; 
the soil is too stiff." 

“ But a stiff soil is what is Wanted.” 

“ Yes. But if you have to use a pick after you 
get down two feet, and cannot penetrate over two 
inches at a time Avith it, what will a mole do?” 


“ Do?—why it will work well when it is wet—put 
it in when it is wet.” 

“ But it never is wet. Doc., and has not been since 
Adam was a little boy!” 

I quote this conversation, not for the purpose of 
indorsing the last assertion, but in order the better 
to indicate the character of the soil, and to give the 
Rural reader on those prairies a remedy for the 
mechanical defects indicated by it. 


FLOW UNDER GREEN CROPS. 

Splendid fields of wheal—hundreds of acres of it 
— did we ride past during my two days’ ramble 
with the Kenniootts. The best wheat was found 
where the deepest plowing had been done. This 
prairie is unlike some of our Northern prairies in 
this respect. Deep trench plowing does not seem 
to injure the first crop put on it. And I could dis- 
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cover no other gain by this deep plowing than that 
produced by its mechanical effect upon the soil. 
The surface soil is stiff enough, and does not seem 
to be materially different from that thrown from the 
bottom of the trench. Subsoil plowing would be 
equally effective and easier performed. The me¬ 
chanical effect of drainage and the plowing under 
of green crops would remove many of the objections 
now urged against this soil, and insure crops that it 
is now difficult to grow surely. It seems to me that 
cropping with red clover, which thrives well here, 
and plowing it under, would work a wonderful 
change in the availability of the elements of pro¬ 
duction this soil contains. For some reason this is 
not a corn country: at least 1 am so told by resi¬ 
dents here. But 1 can see no good reason why 
good corn crops may not be secured oil these pi airies 
if the soil is properly manipulated. 

but it is a fbuit country. 

And the farmers who have been here a few years 
unite in saying that, fruit farming is the best occu¬ 
pation here. There is ample evidence that fruit 
culture is profitable — that apples, pears, peaches, 
aud grapes, may be profitably cultivated. Baige 
peach orchards have already been planted by St. 
Louis, New York, and Chicago men, who have pur¬ 
chased land here for this purpose. A large number 
of large orchards have been planted the present 
season. I visited one orchard of six hundred trees, 
four years old past, which produced its first crop 
last year, clearing its owner, I was informed by Mr. 
Kennicott, at least fifteen hundred dollars net. 
These are not large figures — and other men more 
than double them—but they will answer for the first 
crop. The trees are now loaded with fruit, and if 
nothing prevents its maturing, it will yield a large 
revenue the coming harvest. 


THE MOUND FARM ORCHARD. 

That the apple and the pear are not short-lived 
here, and that the trees thrive with great vigor aud 
produce well, is proven in one instance by a large 
orchard on an elevated part of the prairie, called 
the Mound Farm. Here, on the summit of the 
mound, is an apple orchard, said to be thirty-five 
years old. which contains trees the trunks of which 
are more than two and one-hall feet in diameter. 
This orchard bears marks of great abuse, and yet 
very many of the trees are healthful and loaded 
with fruit, yielding a supply to the whole country 
for miles around, whose inhabitants journey hither 
to gather it. I have measured bearing pear trees in 
this county nearly us large and quite as old, on 
v’hich large crops have been grown regularly for 
many years. I know of no locality in this State, .1 
think, where there are more indications that the 
pear will prove profitable than in this county of 
Marion. 

PEAR ORCHARDS SHOULD BE PLANTED, 

And, notwithstanding this fact, I find few who are 
plantingthem. Dwarfs are ignored, at least distrusted, 
and standards make so tardy a return that those 
who plant fruit plant the rapid-growing peach, 
which yields its fruit quickly. But it seems to me 
there is not enough importance placed upon the 
fact that the pear always brings a good price, is not 
so perishable, if the late lall and winter varieties 
are grown, and sells at better prices, because there 
is less competition in its production. They arc a 
sure crop, and orchards of dwarfs are productive 
here. 


TRAINING RASPBERRIES. 

Black Cap raspberries grow here. On canes 
which had been shortened in from one-third to one- 
half of last year's growth—main stalk and laterals 
—there was more fruit, of larger size, than on the 
unpruned canes, and the growth of new wood the 
present season Was proportionately greater. The 
difference was marked. The shortened canes stood 
erect, occupied less ground, and were every way 
better. Mr. Kennicott urges the adoption of the 
practice as profitable in all cases. 

A SPLENDID PEACH ORCHARD. 

I learned that E. Sims, of strawberry w ine noto¬ 
riety, wns located at Fonti. J determined to visit 
him. We found he had broken forty acres of prairie 
one year ago. Twenty of it had been planted in 
peaches; and my professional companion united 
with me in declaring it the finest orchard of tliirty- 
two hundred trees of its age we had ever seen. Mr. 
Sims is evidently of the class who find it cheaper 
to do things right in the first place. lie has adopted 
a mode of preparing hia land for planting Which the 
more ancient Egyptians will do well to imitate. 
He had thrown it up in beds sixteen or eighteen 
feet wide, and planted on the center of each bed, 
eight or ten feet apart, forming quincunx squares. 
The dead furrows had been cleared out with the 
spade. Last year, after planting the peaches, he 
planted strawberries over the greater portion of 
the field, four or five feet apart, intending to allow 
them to spread, and make plants for further plant¬ 
ing. He is now gathering fruit from the strawber¬ 
ries, and at the same time forking the entire surface 
deeply. The peach trees were shortened in a third 
or a half this spring, and are making a healthy and 
vigorous growth of wood. I learned little of the 
varieties planted, hut so far as habit, growrth, and 
culture are concerned, call this a model peach 
orchard. 

ABOUT STRAWBERRY WINE. 

The Wilson's Albany berries that he was gather¬ 
ing were being shipped to Chicago and other mar¬ 
kets. This, be said, was not his wine plantation, 
ne had not intended making any wine here. But 
he found the McAvoy’s had been injured by recent 
rains, and were not in condition to ship. He was 
therefore expressing the j nice therefrom, and making 
a few barrels of wine. It was merely a saving 
policy which induced him to ship his Wilson's and 
squeeze his MoAvov's. He regarded the Wilson's 
the better berry for wine —said a bushel of Wil¬ 
son's would yield three and a half gallons of juice, 
(or make three aud a half gallons of wine, 1 am 
not positive which,) while a bushel of McAvoy'swould 
only yield three gallons. It is his impression that 
there is no berry like the Wilson for wine, or any 
other purpose. We saw the crimson juice running 
from the press; and beyond that we learned little 
of the process of wine manufacture from Mr. Sims. 
He did tell us that he could retain for his wine the 
strawberry color or not. just as he chose. His wine 
is of the color of pure amber, ne expresses the 
juice as soon as possible after it is gathered. If he 
desires to retain the color of the fruit, he lets it 
remain sometime after it is picked before express- 
sing it. 

Another thing which may be of service to amateur 
wine manufacturers, Is his mode of excluding air 
from the wine during fermentation, and yet allowing 
the escape of the gases. It may not be new, but it 


was new to me. He has a tin siphon, the loDg arm 
of which fie inserts in the bung of the barrel, and 
seals it about air-tight. The short arm outside is 
immersed in water. The gas escapes through the 
siphon and the water, but the air does not get to 
the v ine. __ 

WHY HE DON’T TELL HOW HE MAKES STRAWBERRY 
WINE. 

Scores of letters had reached me asking for that 
recipe, and urging me to hurry it up, for the season 
is at hand. I had written for it, but had not got it. 
Mr. Sims told me why, and the reason is plausible, 
and I think reasonable. I will give it as he gave it. 

lie disclaims any w'ish to monopolize a good 
thing: but he urges that if he were to give to the 
public his mode of manufacture, though simple, 
there are go few of the many who would experi¬ 
ment, who understand the theory or practice of 
wine making, and would give the necessary atten¬ 
tion to details, that the result would be a failure in 
the majority of cases, and strawberry wine would 
quickly be brought into disrepute. He purposes to 
establish its reputation at his own expense. This 
accomjdisbed, he says he will not object to the pub¬ 
lication of his process pro bono publico. 


RAISING CLOVER SEED. 


Clover seed has been raised in this section 
(Southern Herkimer County) for more thau twenty- 
five years—at first with various success, now seldom 
with failure. Few localities grow more clover seed, 
fts cultivation is understood, and is the result of 
long experience. Almost any soil will do, though 
an upland, or at least a dry soil, is preferable. It 
matters not about the clay subsoil, or depth, or fer¬ 
tility, only we never use a rich soil for clover seed. 
"Worn out soils are usually selected. Timothy is 
always mixed with clover when sown. The clover 
alone will show the first year, and this forms the 
crop. After that the timothy, with what clover the 
frost lias left in the ground, forms the hay crop. 
Thus clover seed can he raised hut once from each 
seeding in this locality. The clover is “wrinter- 
killed,'’ though now and then it escapes, as it does 
the present season. 

We use the “large clover” principally. Cattle 
are turned in early, and kept in till the fifteenth of 
June. This should vary sometimes: but a long test 
has demonstrated that in the majority of cases the 
middle of June is the point. A week sooner or 
later makes, often, a great difference, and afortnight 
a failure in the majority of cases. 

The next great point is, to pasture short. The 
nearer your lot resembles the road the better. You 
cannot pasture too close. This secures uniformity 
in ripening—a simut/meous ripening. The early 
and late heads are lost—the early by the sun, the 
late by the frost. The late are also the best filled, 
but they will not ripen. Hence the nearer they are 
brought to the middle line between the sun and frost 
the better. Close cropping alone -will do this. 
Hence all the neighboring cattle that can he got 
are turned in and kept there till the fifteenth. This 
is the most difficult part, as people prefer not to 
have their cattle starved; and as many are engaged 
ill the cultivation of seed, the difficulty is aug¬ 
mented. If very closely, and consequently evenly 
cropped, there will generally he a cloud of ma¬ 
tured heads at the beginning of frost; and there 
can be no failure. If the season is favorable, from 
three to four aud a half bushels to the acre are 
raised. One farmer one year raised 108 bushels of 
seed from 20 acres, at $10 a bushel. Tills paid for 
his 24 acres which he had purchased the year before. 

When June clover is used, the first crop is cut 
about the middle of June. I forgot to say that it is 
indispensable to success that plaster be used. It is 
sown the next day after the cattle have left the 
ground. Without the plaster the crop is pretty 
certain to bo a failure. No plaster is used in the 
spring. This is the successful mode of raising 
clover seed in this locality. K. g. 

Starkvillo. N. V., 1862. 

THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


Ax Act to secure Homesteads to aetunl settlers on the 
Public Domain. 

Be H enacted but he Senate and Ilcnisc of J’r.prr- 
sentatives of the i fitted States of Ain tried in Con¬ 
gress assembled. That any person who is t he head of 
a family, or who lias arrived at the age of twenty- 
one years, and is a citizen of the United States, or 
who shall have filed his declaration of intention to 
become such, as required hy the naturalization laws 
of the United States, and who has never borne arms 
against the United States Government, or given aid 
and comfort to its enemies, shall, from and after tlie 
first, of January. l$tiS, be entitled to enter one-quar¬ 
ter section or a less quantity of unappropriated 
public lands, upon which said person may have tiled 
a pre-emption claim, or which rnay, at the time the 
application is made, be subject to pre-emption at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, or loss, per acre; or 
eighty acres or less of such unappropriated lands, 
at two dollars and fifty cents per acre, to be located 
in a body, in conformity to the legal subdivisions of 
the public lands, and after the same shall have been 
surveyed: Provided , That any person owing and 
residing on iaml may, under the provisions of this 
act, enter other land lying contiguous to his or her 
said land, w hich shall not, with the lurid so already 
owned and occupied, exceed in the aggregate one 
hundred and sixty acres. 

Sec. 2. And befit further enacted. That the person 
applying for the benefit of this act shall, upon ap¬ 
plication to the register of the iund office in which 
ne or she is about to make such entry, make affida¬ 
vit before the said register or receiver that he or she 
is the head of a family, or is twenty-one or more 
years of age, or shall nave performed service in the 
army or navy ol‘ the U cited States, and that he has 
never borne anus against the Government of the 
United States or given aid and comfort to its ene¬ 
mies, and that such application is made for his or 
her exclusive use and benefit, and that said entry is 
made for the purpose of actual settlement and cul¬ 
tivation, aud not either directly or indirectly for the 
use or benefit of any other person or person's whom¬ 
soever; and upon filing the said affidavit with the 
register or receiver, and on payment of ten dollars, 
he or she shall thereupon be permitted to enter the 
quantity of land specined: Provided, however. That 
no certificate shall be given or patent issued there¬ 
for until the expiration of five years from the date 
of such entry; and if, at the expiration of such time, 
or at any time within two years thereafter, the per¬ 
son making such entry— or if lie be dead, his 
widow; or in case of her death, his heirs or devisee; 
nr in case of a widow making such entry, her heirs 
or devisee, in case of her death—shall prove by two 
credible witnesses that he, she, or they have resided 
upon qr cultivated the same for the term of five 
years immediately succeeding the time of filing the 
affidavit aforesaid, and shall make affidavit that no 
part of said land has been alienated, and that ho has 
borne true allegiance to the Government of the 
United States: then, in such case, he, she, or they, 
if at that time a citizen of the United States, shall lie 
entitled to a patent, as in other cases provided for 
by law: And provided, further, That in case of the 
death of both father and mother, leaving an infant 
child, or children, under twenty-one years of aue. 
the right aud fee shall enure to the benefit of said 
infant child or children; and the executor, adminis¬ 
trator, or guardian may, at any time within two 
years after the death of the surviving parent, and in 
accordance with the laws of the State in which such 
children lor the time being have their domicil, sell 


said land for the benefit of said infants, but for no 
other purpose; and the purchaser shall acquire the 
absolute title by the purchase, and be entitled to a 
patent from the United States, on payment of the 
office fees and sum of money herein specified. 

Sec. ?>. And be it further enacted. That the register 
of the land office shall note all such applications on 
the tract books and plates of his office, and keep a 
register of all such entries, and make return thereof 
to the General Land Office, togelher with the proof 
upon which tliev have been founded. 

Sec, 4. A nd tie it further enacted. That no lands 
acquired under the provisions ot this act shall in 
any event become liable to the satisfaction of any 
debt or debts contracted prior to the issuing of the 
patent therefor. . , _ 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That if. at, any 
time after the filing of the affidavit, as required in the 
second section of t his net, and before the expiration of 
the five years aforesaid, it shall lie proven, after due 
notice to the settler, to the satisfaction ot the register 
of the land office, that the person having tiled such 
affidavit shall have actually changed his or her resi¬ 
dence, or abandoned file said lam) lor more than six 
months at anv time, riieu and in that event the land 
so entered shall revert to the Government. 

Sec. G. And be it further enacted, That no indi¬ 
vidual shall be permitted to acquire title to more 
than one-quarter section under the provisions of this 
act: and that the Commissioner ot the General Land 
Office is hereby required to prepare and issue such 
rules and regulations, consistent with this act. as 
shall he necessary and proper to carry its provisions 
into effect: and that the registers and receivers of 
the several land office* shall be entitled to receive 
the same compensation for any lands entered under 
the provisions of this act that they are now entitled 
to receive when the same quantity of land is entered 
with money, one-hall to be paid by the person 
making the application at the time of so doing, and 
the other halt on the i--ueof the certificate by the 
person to whom it may be issued; but this shall not 
be construed to enlarge the maximum of compensa¬ 
tion now prescribed bylaw for any register or re¬ 
ceiver: Provided, That nothing contained in this 
act shall be so construed as fir impair or interfere in 
any manner whatever with existing pre-emption 
rights. Alifilprovided further. That all persons who 
may have filed their applications for a pre-emption 
right prior to the passage of this act, shall be entitled 
to all privileges of this act: Provided,further, Thai 
no person who has served, or may hereafter serve, 
for a period of not less than fourteen days in the 
army nr navy of the United States, either regular or 
volunteer, under the laws thereof, during the exist¬ 
ence of an actual war. domestic or foreign, shall be 
deprived of the benefits of this act on account of not 
having attained tlm age ot twenty-one years. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the fifth 
section of the act entitled “An act in addition to an 
act more effectually to provide for the punishment 
of certain crimes against the United States, and lor 
other purposes." approved the third of March, in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, shall extend 
to all oaths, affirmations, aud affidavits, required or 
authorized by this aot. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That nothing in 
this act shall he so construed as to prevent any per¬ 
son who has availed him or herself of the benefits of 
the first section of this act from paying the minimum 
price, or the price to which the same may have 
graduated, for ihe quantity of land so entered at any 
time before the expiration of the five years, aud 
obtaining a patent therefor from the Government, 
as in other cases provided by lawn on making proof 
of settlement and cultivation as provided by exist¬ 
ing laws granting pre-emption rights. 

Approved, May 20, 18G2. 
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Is the Pig a Grazier. 

•Under this heading the Maine Fanner says:— 
If there is any one animal that is omnivorous—that 

is, one that will live upon almost everything and 
anything, fish, flesh, grain, or grass, it is the pig. 
He is carnivorous, gfanivoroue, and graminivorous. 
We know that he will thrive and grow fat in a corn¬ 
field, we know too that he will grow and thrive in a 
butcher's yard, where he can get nothing but flesh 
and blood. And to the question whether he is a 
grazier, we can answer, yes. We have known the 
hog to live the year round and keep in pretty good 
order on grass in summer, and clover hay in winter. 
Our friends in Madawaska, also in other sections of 
this State, and indeed throughout the Western and 
Southern States, turn their hogs out to graze as 
regularly as they do their cattle. Some of them 
keep them during the winter all or in part on 
clover hay. Our neighbor Kezer, of Winthrop. used 
to feed his store hogs on clover hay, crumbled or 
pounded fine'with a flail, and they throve well upon 

it. A writer in tho Country Gentleman last Feb¬ 
ruary gave an account of some clover hav-fed 
swine that were found to be in good condition. “ I 
have seen,” says lie. “ twenty-five shoats, (September 
pigs.) the present winter, which have been fed on 
clover hay alone, and they are in good flesh; in fact 
they are actually in better condition than the aver¬ 
age of pigs wintered without good w’arm shelter, and 
fed upon grain. The clover fed these pigs was cut 
on the 4th of July, and secured without a drop of 
rain upon it. and of course very nutritious. The 
pigs in addition are supplied with warm comfortable 
quarters, and have at all times access to warm, 
spring water.” ne also adds:—“ I once had a neigh¬ 
bor who owned a noted sow. to which he never fed 
a mouthful of grain during winter, hut kept her in a 
yard with his cattle, and she ate with them the hay. 
and throve upon it," 

Hogs, however, will thrive best on a variety diet, 
and tbe oftener a supply of good corn meal is found 
in this variety, the better will they thrive; but corn 
is not absolutely necessary to keep them in good 
store order. _ 

Weaning mid Fattening Lambs. 

The following is the substance of an article on 
this topic, by a Pennsylvania sheep breeder, in the 
Dollar Newspaper :—Experience is teaching us that 
sheep are the most profitable stock that can be 
raised. And until the cotton fields of the South arc- 
placed in other aud safer hands, the demand for 
wool will increase, and the sheep business will be¬ 
come more important and more lucrative. Loyal 
men ought to feel themselves under obligation to assist 
each other in getting a start in independent living. 
We must use more wool thau heretofore, and. there¬ 
fore, must prepare to raise on our fertile hills that 
which, in getting to us, has almost ruined our happy 
country—our wear. 

In this letter I propose to call the attention of 
sheep raisers to the care which must be exercised in 
weaning lambs. It is not generally known that, to 
a great extent, the condition of sheep during life 
depends on the care that is taken of them at winn¬ 
ing. Farmers, I trust you have more lambs this 
spring than usual. If so, take care of them. They 
are valuable. If you separate them from tbe ewes 
before tbe proper time, they will become sickly, 
puny, and never grow into healthy, thriving sheep. 
Too little attention is given to this matter by most 
farmers. Their own convenience, rather than the 
health and stamina of the flock, is too apt to be con¬ 
sulted. Usually, lambs are far enough advanced at 
four months of age to he weaned. To do this, 
inclose them with the ewrs in the yard, and having 
caught them, place them in a well fenced inclosure, 
out ol sight and hearing of the ewes. Let them 
have fresh grass ol'suflicientquantityto compensate 
for the loss of milk, and yet not so rich a? to cause 


disease by over-feeding. If they are disposed to be 
wild, one or two tame sheep should be admitted 
into the fold, which will exercise a taming influence 
over them. After separating, the ewes should he 
kept lor about a week on poor pasture, to prevent 
inflamed udders or garget, which frequently ensues. 
At the end of one week they can be removed again 
to good pasture land. Meal, or other fattening 
food, should be fed to those lambs intended tor 
butchering, till the day of taking them to the sham¬ 
bles. It they are to be reared, plenty of grass will 
answer. Give them salt and water occasionally. 
After the expiration of three weeks they can be 
turned into the floc-k. If not attended to at shearing 
time; the lambs will become infested with ticks. To 
kill these, immerse the lamb up to the eyes in a 
strong decoction of tobacco water. 


How to liaise Turkey*. 

The following, hy a correspondent of the Dollar 
Newspaper, is copied in partial response to some 
inquiries recently sent to the Rural:— 'Why is it 
that ut least three out of four farmers do not succeed 
in raising turkeys? 'With all other poultry they are 
successful, but turkeys are abandoned by most far¬ 
mers as too uncertain and troublesome to bother 
with. Now this is all wrong—for once a person 
gets the knack of raising these fine fowls, they can 
raise just as many as they please. So far as I am 
concerned. I generally raise more turkeys than I 
know what to do with, and I have turkeys now left 
over from last season, that will be eaten as we want 
them. Last winter we fairly revelled in roast 
turkey—gave quite a number away—sold others, 
have some, beside the breeders, still left. My plan 
of raising is simple, aud I will give it in as few 
words as possible. 

First, i never allow a turkey to set until about the 
middle of 31ay, They will commence to lay early 
in April, but I take their eggs away as fast as laid, 
and keep them until they lay their second batch, 
which will be finished about the second or third 
week in May. I then give her some 18 or 20 of the 
eggs and let her set. Along about the middle of 
June she will he off. 1 then take her. put her with 
her young on an old barn floor, or other out-build¬ 
ing that is dry, and feed on curd and cracked corn. 
Curd is the best for a continual feed when the far¬ 
mer has plenty, but cracked corn or coarse meal, 
mixed Mill) lobbered milk, Mill ansM r er about 
equally as well. After they have been in doors for 
two or three days, or long enough to get fairly on 
their legs (for the turkey is the weakest of all fowls 
Mhen young,) I let them out. providing the weather 
in fine, and there is no dew on ihe grass. The great 
reason u T hy people cannot or do not raise turkeys is, 
because they turn them out as soon as hatched, and 
about the first welting they get they keel over and 
die. To succeed in raising turkeys, therefore, you 
must keep them dry until at least ten weeks old. 
M’hen they will stand as much water as other fowls 
—geese and ducks excepted. Of course, they must 
be driven in every night, and on all occasions when 
a storm is threatening. The reader will at once 
perceive there is care in all this, but M’hen “ Thanks¬ 
giving" and “Christmas" come, to say nothing of 
all the Sunday roasts during the u-iuter, our care is 
lost in enjoyment, and we come to the conclusion 
that “ turkeys are u’orth raising " 


Improving Old Pastures. 

At an Agricultural meeting in Cheshire, Eng¬ 
land, Mr. Richard Dutton read a paper on the 
“Agriculture of Cheshire,” in which he remarks:— 
“An old pasture-field, rich in good herbage, should 
never be brought under the plow, on a dairy or graz¬ 
ing farm, Without an urgent necessity. On our best 
dry soils, old pastures are apt to become rough, and 
in some cases covered with moss. This may he 
prevented, to a great extent, by a top-dressing of 
salt, during the winter, at the rate of 10 cwt. per 
acre: or. in some cases, a good dressing of lime, at 
the same time freely harrowing the surface; or. 
what is less expensive, stocking them with sheep, 
during the winter months, at the same time feeding 
them with turnips or com. In a very productive 
summer, or when a farmer has been unfortunate 
M'ith his stock, he may with advantage m,ow such 
parts of his pastures as can be spared for the pur¬ 
pose. it is superfluous for me to say that, on a very 
large portion of our grass lands, draining and hone 
dusting are the great means of improvement. A 
question of some importance may be asked:—‘Are 
all our clay soils improved by draining for mou-ing 
and pasture purposes?' I think not. When there 
is nothing in the herbage produced, n T hich indicates 
the presence of too much M'ater. I think draining 
will add nothing to the fertility of such soils, so long 
as they are in grass." 


Rural Notes auit Items. 


Cure for Cribbing. 

This disease, (says a correspondent of the N. E. 
Farmer,) originates from a sour stomach. First 
caused by a habit of biting the crib while eating, 
and in so doing, the horse swallows wind, which 
causes the stomach to become sour. Over eating 
and drinking would aid in this disease. A horse 
with this disease is the same as a person who, after 
eating, belches up wind from the stomach, and will 
in time become a dyspeptic. 

Cure. — Take one tablespoonful of pulverized 
charcoal, one teaspoonful of sal soda, mix in a gill 
of corn meal, and give three times a week until a 
cure is effected, n’hich will depend on the length of 
time the horse has been addicted to the habit. The 
horse should be fastened in the middle of the barn 
floor by a rope from the beam overhead, so that he 
cannot get hold of anything to bite, and feed him 
from a basket fastened on the head. It is said by 
those M r ho have tried it to he a sure cure. 


gfttpiH** Mi\ 

Coated Wool. —I have raised, this spring, three fleeces of 
coated wool, and assure you Thai I want no more of it. Will 
you, or your readers, please to give the cause why wdol be¬ 
comes coated?—L. H. Wilcox, Napoli, 1862. 

If our correspondent will explain as to the character of the 
coating—Whether yolk, manure, or dirt—we can more readily 
and understandingly answer his query. He probably alludes 
to yolk, and if so. is referred to the American Shepherd, or any 
other Standard Work on Sheep Husbandry for information. 


Remedy for Blindness in Suekj-.— I noticed an inquiry in 
the Kc-RAT, of April 26th as to Who ever Saw or heard of sheep 
becoming blind when in good order and not over five years of 
age. I have seen a good many blind sheep of all ages, from 
three mouths to ten years old, but never knew of their dying 
with this disease. My remedy is tins: When you are satisfied 
the sheep is bliud, take a Sharp knife aud cut a gash, so chut it 
will bleed freely, about an inch below the eye; then hold the 
eye open and the head so that the blood will run in the eye 
for two minutes; then draw tho finger gently Over the bull of 
the eye two or three times, and in a few days the sheep will 
see as well as ever This is the first case I ever heard of in 
America, hut where 1 came from f Scotland it is quite com¬ 
mon.—A. M . Genesee Co,, A. I'., 180‘-’ 


come at 


Tun Sr a.-' in and Crocs. —The “blessed rain' has 
last, and the parched earth is refreshed with an abundance of 
the heaven-sent element. On the 18th and 19th we ), a .| 
copious rains, and over an inch of water fell during the week 
Another heavy rain commenced on Monday forenoon, and as 
we write (Tuesday A. M.) there is little prospect of its tar j 
cessation The earth must he thoroughly soaked in all this 
region, whpre hut little water fell between the 4th of May ami 
lilti of this month. But. beneficial as the rain must prove, it 
came too late to save grass, or gire us good spring crops-, 
especially as the temperature continues low for the season 
The hay crop must be very light in sections where the drouth 
prevailed — many say not over half the usual yield. Prices 
have advanced materially in consequence, and hay will be in 
demand hereabouts for the ensuing twelve-month. ‘-.Make 
hay while the sun shines.” and make and save all you can, fo r 
it will pay this year. Oats, barley, and other spring crops 
have suffered beyond entire recovery-, and must he compara¬ 
tively light in portions of this State and Canada West where 
the drouth lias prevailed. The wheat crop is very promising 
throughout Western and Central New York, so far as ascer¬ 
tained, and, with a warm summer and favorable autumn, 
farmers hope to grow a fair crop of corn. Now is the time to 
make amends for a short hay crop by sowing corn and turnips 
as recommended on first page. 

— Reports from Canada West continue unfavorable. The 
Brantford Courier Of the 21st says:—“ We have bad severs] 
light showers during the week; but the rain comes down with 
such apparent reluctance that we fear the crops will receive 
very little good from it. In addition to the drouth, we have 
had quite chilly evenings lately, and even frosts, which have 
injured the fall wheat very much. Tbe prospects certainlv 
are very gloomy, for it Is generally believed that even an 
average half crop will not be realized. However, let us hope 
for the best; the farmers may be a little mistaken." 


Tin. Season in the West — Chicago. June 14,1862.—Con¬ 
siderable rain has fallen in different parts of the West since 
my last; and a portion of the week we have shivered with 
good fires and winter clothing The week closes brilliantly, 
go far as the weather is concerned; and croaking at a decline 
The terrible breeze that was created through the local jour¬ 
nals about the devastation of crops by the chinch bugs. See., 
has subsided. As intimated last week, it requires hut a half 
acre of wheat plowed under for a base for a great bug a boo 
story about ruined crops and a terrible panic among producers 
Then- is no doubt that the chinch bug will continue to feed 
on the wheat Of slovenly fanners; and perhaps on that of 
some prim farmers who are their unfortunate neighbors; but 
it does not follow that the world will starve in consequence. 
A recent trip in the country enabled me to see fine fields of 
wheat, oats. flax. com. potatoes, and sorghum. I noticed 
many fields on which the crops told as plainly as any spoken 
language that the grain had been sown when the ground was 
in bad condition — the weeds were as abundant and more 
luxuriant than the grain — the latter yellow and sickly. But 
as a rule, the crops are very promising.—c. p. it 


Sheep-Shearing Festival.— We are indebted to Mr. O. M. 
Adams, of East Bloomfield, for an account of a Wool Growers' 
Festival which he attended at the residence of Josiah C. 
Short, in Livonia, Livingston Co., on the 3d inst. Mr. A. 
says the day was unfavorable for such a gathering, and “ many 
who brought sheep declined having them sheared on account 
of the inclemency of the weather — among whom were Mr. 
Rogers, of Memlon, and Mr. Hamilton, of Richmond but 
both agreed to publish tbe weight of their fleeces as soon as 
sheared.” The subjoined table embraces name and residence 
of owner of each sheep shorn, the weight of carcass after 
shearing, weight of fleece, age of sheep. &e.: 


Owner. 

J. C. Short. 

J. C. Short. 

J C. Short, 

J. C. Short, 

J. C. Short, 

,1 C. Short, 

J. C. Short. 

J. C. Short, 

J. C. Short. 

J. Short .V Co , 
A. S. Gibbs, 

M F. Gibbs, 

J. Wynn, 

J. Wynn. 

Mr. McCTintOck. 


Residence. 

Livonia. 


Geneseo, 


Wheeler Reed, 2d, “ 

John A. Reed, “ 

John S. Beecher. Livonia, 
-lolin S. Beecher, “ 

Joint S. Beecher, “ 

Bennett & Gibbs, “ 

Daniel Bennett, 

A. C Bennett 

<). W. Hum “ 

B. & C. Barnard “ 



Weight of Wright of 

Age, 

Carcass. 

tbs. 

Fleece, 
lbs. ot. 

1 vear, ewe, 

70 

10 3 

U 

tt 

70 

9 4 

tt 

tt 

67 

12 4 

tt 

tt 

57 

14 

u 

tt 

13 

12 

u 

u 

69 

11 4 

tt 

buck, 

98 

14 12 

tl 

tt 

105 

14 12 

5 “ 

u 

123 

17 

2 u 

a 

110 

17 

i u 

ewe. 

48 

9 14 

i “ 

tt 

54 

9 4 

i “ 

buck. 

85 

12 

i “ 


79 

11 9 

3 “ 

U 

149 

18 4 

2 u 

•it 

96 

14 

3 “ 

u 

139 

18 

2 u 

u 

119 

15 

6 “ 

tt 

130 

24 12 

2 “ 

tt 

106 

21 4 

2 u 

tt 

98 

14 8 

2 “ 

tt 

91 

18 4 

1 “ 

ewe. 

62 

9 1 

1 “ 

tt 

67 

11 4 

4 « 

buck, 

. 126 

15 

3 “ 

(( 

96 

15 12 


Wool Clips, Sheep, ic.-Wii. Root, of Bennington Co , 
Vt., on tbe 10th ult., clipped 1ST 9-16 pounds of wool from 

fifteen yearling ewes.- Hawley Pkindle, of the same 

county, on the 14th ult., sheared 125'.j pouuds of wool from 
ten yearlings. They were of Spanish Merino blood, and the 
extremes of fierce were 14?.: to 10J£ pounds.-J. II. Mor¬ 

rison, of Moultouboro - N, H , has a sheep 8 years old which 
has had twenty five iambs. When about one year old, she 
had two lambs; the three succeeding years she had three each 
year; the fourth year she had four at one time; the next year 
after she bad three lambs; the next three; the present year she 

has had four more.-The aggregate weight ol' nine Spanish 

Merino fieeoes taken off the 2d of May by A. II. Wilson, of 
St. Johnsbury. Yt. was DO. 1 , pounds. The fleece of a two-year 

old weighed lOA , and that, of a yearling 18 1 :,' pounds.-A 

great Wool Exhibition, open to all the United States aud 

Canada, is to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, next September.- 

Only 113.111 sheep are reported in the last census of Massa¬ 
chusetts. showing a decrease of more than 15,000 since 1850. 
Tile decline is attributable to the dogs, 17,000 of which were 
licensed last year. 

Good Horses in Demand.— Since the opening of the war 
thousands of horses have been sold from city, village, and 
country, for army purposes, thus diminishing the supply and 
increasing the prices of homes for ordinary service. More 
will be wanted for the army, and so many will be killed and 
crippled that the number of horses in the country will be 
materially lessened. We therefore think the breeding of 
good horses will pay better than usual for two or three years. 
Ou this subject the Wisconsin Farmer sensibly remarks that 
• it is inevitable that horses should be in greater demand than 
for years before the war. Immense numbers will be killed, 
crippled, aud used up. while the uses to which they have been 
accustomed to be put. will lie in no respect diminished. It 
would be well to breed extensively, aud from horses of the 
best blood. The policy which prompts so many of our 
tanners to employ cheap ‘ stock horses ! is of the same «lass 
with that which would recommend an interior quality of seed 
because of a less price It costs no more to raise a fine animal 
than a mean and worthless scrub.” 


Export ok Breadstcfks.— It is printed that during the 
first week of this month the enormous amount of one million 
four hundred and thirteen thousand four hundred and eighty - 
four bushels of grain, and thirty-five thousaud four hundred 
and tliirty-two barrels of flour, were shipped from New York 
for Europe, the most of it going to Great Britain. 


Seymocr's Grain Drill, advertised in ttiis paper, is a good 
“institution”—os is, also. Beardsleys Hay Elevatoi- Tht 
“Universal Clothes Wringer" is highly commended by wise 
women, who ought to know whereof they aflirm. The adver¬ 
tisements of Farms aud Farming Lands in Michigan and 
Illinois are worthy the attention of those seeking fertile acres 
in good localities. See, also, the advertisements of Standard 
Works published by the Aitlktons and Mlkriams. 


Agiuccltcral Exinr.irioNS, &o.—The Annual Exhibition 
of the Tompkins Co. Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
wifi he held on the Fair Grounds, in Ithaca, Sept. 24—20,1862. 
Tbe officers of the Society arc President —Col. Henry Bre¬ 
mer Vice President — A. B Cornell. Secretary — A. N. 

Uuugerford. Treasurer —O. B Cumin.-The Annual Fair 

of the Dundee Union Ag. Society Yates Co., N. Y .) is tube 
held at Dundee on the loth, Wtfc. and ITtli days of Oct. no-' 















rest on the in the spring, and noticing the leaves on many of 
o of nearly the trees withered arid turned red, I concluded the 
equence of continued dry weather was the cause, but on “ look- 
dish ot the ing sharp ” I found from one to three suspicious 
eraging an looking caterpillars on each tree, gnawing away at 
uctiveness the tender loaves and branches, leaving a small web 
. condemns in many places where ihey had been at work. I 
of the So- find on examination that when the leaves are par- 
best alien- lially destroyed, they “secede” for another tree, 
quarts per leaving the blighting appearance behind to assure 
ue-third or us that they do seriously injure the young tree in 
'illmore is the most critical period of it3 existence, for the 
berries are leaves of a tree just set are its very life ; Remove 
ant hardy, these a few times and the tree will surely die. 

>s which I I have examined each tree and branch in iny 
ieter. The young orchard, and as 1 have no “conscientious 


Co mca sc.ixnKxs.—Can ,vou inform mo through the columns 
of your valuable paper whether a nine inch pot will give 
sutUdent space for a plant of the Cohen, seandeus to thrive 
and grow well during the winter? The plant is new to me 
and Living Obtained some of the seed, I Wish to save ..tie or 
two tor winter. A reply will much oblige—H. C. U., Jiipley, 
JY. Y. , 1862. ’ * r) 

The nine inch pot will answer, if you have so larger, but it 
would be better to give more room. 


A BATCH OJT LEMON PIES 


The strawberry is at least one of the best and the 
most popular of our small fruits. It just suits the 
impatience of our people, who cannot wait long for 
a crop of fruit. Planted in the spring it gives a fine 
cr0 p the next season, and even if the young plants 
are set in the summer, the next spring shows a 
medium crop, while the second season the bed is ia 
perfection. The great difficulty with the strawberry 
is, it gives a fair yield of ordinary fruit without 
much care, and this encourages neglect, so that we 
seldom see a strawberry bed that receives proper 
care, and very little superior fruit. We have always 
urged that, no fruit would better pay for good care 
than the strawberry, and that it is great folly to 
allow the beds to run into a mass of plants, where 
culture is impossible, and no protection afforded 
against weeds, except the occupancy of the soil by 
the plants. Always have we been satisfied that, 
more quarts could be grown on a given space, if the 
plants were kept free from runners, and the soil 
kept mellow and clean, than in the ordinary way, 
while the fruit, from its superior quality, would 
bring nearly double the common price in any 
market. But this plan many of the largest growers 
for market have condemned as too troublesome, and 
very many have thought that the yield would be 
small. Latterly, however, strawberry growers have 
begun to adopt our views, and now many who have 
a score of acres of strawberries, find growing in 
hills, with clean culture, altogether the most profit¬ 
able system. 

On the 25th of this month, the Fruit Growers’ 
Society of Western New York hold their summer 
meeting in this city, and we presume the subject 
will then be discussed, while we anticipate a good 
show of fruit, and perhaps something worthy of 
especial note. 

The Triompht de Gand and TFi/son’s Albany are 
now the most popular varieties in this section. The 
latter, though not superior as to quality, is of good 
size, and is so productive as to make it a favorite 
with growers for market. Its color, being so dark, 
is a little objection, for unless sold soon after being 
picked, it. is a dull, miserable looking fruit. We 
have seen hundreds of baskets brought from New 
York this season that were sorry looking things. 
The Triomphe de Gand is a beautiful large berry, of 
fine color, excellent quality, a good bearer, though 
not so much so as the Wilson, and if well grown, 
will bring one-third more than any variety culti¬ 
vated here. All the new and most of the old varie¬ 
ties are cultivated here to some extent, but the 
above are the most popular. 

The past week we have received two new straw¬ 
berries, one from the vicinity of Pittsburg, Pa., and 
another from Auburn, in this State, and both are 
large, fine in appearance, and may prove desirable 
acquisitions. 


Bkst STKAwmtRRiKg.—will you please inform me which 
are the best three varieties of strawberries for farmers to cul¬ 
tivate, am) the best lime , 0 transplant them? An answer to 
the above inquiries will greatly 'oblige—A Young Farmer, 
Greene Co., A. i', IW2. 

In another column will he fount) all the information required 
as to the boat varieties of strawberries. ] n addition to those 
named, some earlier sort rimubl b# grown, either Early Scarlet 
or Jenny Lind. The best time now to set out strawberries 
will be as soon as the young plants now forming are well 
rooted, perhaps the middle of July, depending somewhat upon 
the weather In the Spring will do, hut then you will have 
uo fruit next season. 


CURL IN THE PEACH LEAVES 


Our attention has been called to the fact that 
statements have been published this spring, in many 
journals, charging the aphis with being the cause ot 
the curl ofj ihe peach leaf, and a correspondent, 
unable to find evidence of an insect, although watch¬ 
ing almost constantly during the progress of the 
curl, is in some doubt on the subject, and thinks the 
insect must be so small as to be invisible to the 
naked eye. We have not the least idea that the curl 
of the peach leaf is caused by any insect, although 
Prof. Harris thought it was occasioned by an 
aphis,’and Mr. Downing agreed with this opinion. 

..If we have a mild sprintr. and the temperature is 
tolerably even, mere is nut little curl, hut one day 
of cold rain or cutting wind will produce curl in 
every orchard. The orchards that are sheltered by 
hills or woods, are found to be less exposed to curl, 
and the trees on the. exposed side of ao orchard will 
be more injured than others. As a general thing 
trees tbat'are in sheltered gardens sutler very little. 
These facts seem' to point to the cause of the curl 
most emphatically. 


itorticuttuval 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I-V conformity with a resolution adopted at the last meeting 
of this National Association, the undersigned, President 
thereof, gives notice that its Ninth Session will eoramenec in 
the Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, corner of 
Washington and West street*, Boston, Massachusetts, on 
Wednesday, September 17th, 1Sfi 2 , at 12 o’clock, noon, and 
will continue for several days. All Horticultural, Pomologi¬ 
es], Agricultural, and other kindred institutions in the United 
States and the British Provinces, are invited to send delega¬ 
tions as large as they may deem expedient, and all other 
persons interested in the cultivation of fruits are invited to be 
present and to take seats in the Convention. 

The present season promises to be the most propitious for 
fruit that has occurred for many years, and it is anticipated 
that the coming session, which takes place at the same time 
with tlm Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts ltorlicul 
turai Society, may be made one of the most interesting which 
lias ever been held by the Society. All the States and Terri¬ 
tories are urgently invited to be present, by delegation, at this 
meeting, that the amicable and social relations which have 
heretofore existed between the members of the Society may 
be fostered and perpetuated, and the result of its delibera¬ 
tions, so beneficial to the country at large, be generally and 
widely diffused. 

Among the prominent subjects to be submitted at this 
session will be the Report of the Special Committee appointed 
to revise the Society 's Catalogue of Fruits, and thus to ascer¬ 
tain what varieties arc adapted to the different sections and 
districts of our country. Tho various State and Local Com¬ 
mittees who have not already made their Reports on the 
Revision are therefore solicited to forward them, without 
further delay, to P. Barry, Esq., Rochester. N. Y., Chairman 
of said Committee. And it is further requested that all other 
Reports, which are by the by laws made returnable to the 
General Chairman of the Fruit Committee, now deceased, 
may also be addressed to Mr. Barry, as aforesaid. 

Members nud delegatee are requested to contribute speci¬ 
mens of ttie fruits best adapted to their respective districts—to 
furnish descriptions of the same, their mode of cultivation, 
and to communicate whatever may aid in promoting the 
objects of the Society and the science of American Pomology. 

Each contributor is requested to come prepared with a com¬ 
plete list of bis collection, and to present the same with his 
fruits, that a report of all the varieties entered may be sub¬ 
mitted to tlie meeting as soon as practicable 

All persons desirous of becoming members can remit the 
admission fee to Thomas F. James, Esq., Treasurer, Phila¬ 
delphia, or the President, at Boston, who will furnish them 
with the Transactions of the Society. Life membership, ten 
dollars; biennial, two dollars. 

Packages of fruits may be addressed as follows, “ American 
Pomologieal Society, care of Mass. Hort. Society, Boston, 
Mass.” Marshall P. Wilder, President. 

Thomas W. Field, Secretary, 


THE CURRANT WORM REMEDIES, 


Eds. Rural New-Yokkek:— If any one wished 
to gain a hearing, what hotter subject could he 
selected (always excepting the war) than the cur¬ 
rant worm, especially just at this time, when house¬ 
keepers begin to depend on their favorite fruit for 
“sauce.'* lie who can offer “a sovereign remedy 
for the alarming pest,” deserves a Major-Generalship 
iu the army which have this spring set themselves 
to resist the progress of this destroying Ibe. Let 
me give you a bit of my experience. The worms 
first made their appearance here last summer, and 
beyond cutting off some of the leaves where they 
were the thickest, just for the sake of seeing them 
burn, I did nothing to hinder their ravages; and as 
they came late, they did not destroy the currants. 
But now Ihey have begun ao much earlier in the 
season—and, by the way, are about the only thing 
that is early —that I thought something must be 
done, or I should have no currant jelly this year. 
So I was glad to see. ill the Rural that “CoL Cut¬ 
ler of Cuylerville” had found out how to get rid 
of them. I thought he ought to know whether 
they had really “ evacuated ” or not, and therefore 
treasured up the information till this morning, 
when, armed with a basket of bits of leather, a 
paper of sulphur, and a pan of coals, I made an 
advance on the enemy, but, to my disappointment, 
they did not “drop” as fast as 1 expected. I then 
held the twigs over the pan, and beat them till they 
did let go their hold. They burned to death, just 
a9 if there were no leather and sulphur on the coals. 
This was slow work, and I grew discouraged; but a 
neighbor came along aud told how they smoked 
theirs,out with brimstone, covering tfxe bushes with 
a carpet, Hope revived, out came the carpets, 
and the sulphur was used more freely, but it did 
not seem to make much difference* If' the worms 
were close enough tci the pan, it did end their days 
—not otherwise. 1 was called away a few minutes, 
the leather blazed up, and lo! a “sovereign remedy” 
indeed, and for a good reason—there will never be 
any more leaves on that bush for them. I shall 
“rest ou my arms” awhile now. if on renewing 
the attack, it should appear that the enemy had 
made a “masterly retreat,” I will surely let you 
know. Now for “ Uncle Levi.” His remedy looks 
a little like catching (leas, and pulling their teeth 
out to prevent their biting; but if he can do the 
work in as little time as he says, I would invite hiui 
to Wyoming county, where he can make a fortune 
by taking the whole job. I hope my experience 
will not discourage any, but (his is my candid 
opinion. Pharaoh might as well have tried to 
destroy the lice that covered the land of Egypt, us 
we the currant worms. 

A IVyoju.vo County Reader. 

Well, that is just about as we expected, “A 
Constant Reader” will remember that we stated 
some weeks since fbat there are a great many sure 
remedies, but in the end the worms are victorious 
in almost every case. So we have given up pub¬ 
lishing sure cures, though a dozen have been handed 
us during the past week or two. One gentleman 
states he can entirely rid his bushes by dusting 
them with common land plaster; another has the 
same success with coal ashes; still another uses 
lime water with a syringe; aud one with a long 
face informs us that he killed all his plants by 
soaking them in kerosene oil, as recommended—no 
very great loss. The course we would recommend 
is to destroy all the old bushes, and to keep only a 
few of the youngest and best,—that is, if the owner 
is prepared to give time enough to kill every insect 
as fast as it appears. If not., it is far better to de¬ 
stroy the whole, for no fruit will be obtained as 
long as the worm prevails; aud it is very foolish to 
keep a great lot of plants, just, to furnish them with 
food and afford them good facilities for propagation. 


How to Pick Strawberries. — It has often 
occurred to us that the usual method of picking and 
sending strawberries to Ihe table is byno means the 
best that could be devised. In taking off the stems 
and calyx, the berries are much bruised, and their 
appearance by no means improved. In the case of 
small berries there may be somo excuse for remov¬ 
ing the calyx, bur, all large berries should be placed 
on the table with the calyx and a portion of the 
stem. They should be eaten one at a time, and each 
person allowed to apply sugar and cream or uot, to 
suit his taste. We hope to see the day when straw¬ 
berries will be grown with such a happy combina¬ 
tion of flavor and sweetness, that no auxiliary in the 
form ol sugar will be needed to make them palata¬ 
ble; sugar, indeed, smothers and destroys the natu¬ 
ral flavor of the fruit. We already have berries suf¬ 
ficiently large to fill any mouth of decent dimen¬ 
sions. In regard to marketing, there can be little 
doubt that berries with the calyx on will sell more 
readily than others; they can certainly be sent to 
market in better condition Horticulturist. 


Our engraving represents an improved Fruit 
Presser. For facilitating the packing and pressing 
of apples, potatoes, Ac., it u, a very handy and 
desirable article — the best for the purpose within 
our knowledge. It has been thoroughly tested by 
many fruit growers aud dealers in this region. As 
shown, the Presser is attached to a barrel, as when 
operated, and needs no particular description. See 
advertisement in this paper. 


CARE AND TASTE IN PLANTING, 


UNION STRAWBERRY, 

This is the name of one of the seedlings for¬ 
warded us by Blgin K. Bruce, of Wilkins, near 
Pittsburg, Pa., and of which we give an engraving 
taken from one of the specimens received, in 
color it resembles Burr’s New Pine, and its fra¬ 
grance was somewhat similar, though the fruit was 
so much injured when received that we could not 
judge ot its quality. Mr. B. says in a note, “the 
plant is a more vigorous grower than any variety 
I cultivate, and each plant requires six feet of space. 
It produces well. 


A great deal of care and some taste is necessary 
in planting grounds, or our choicest treasures 
become evils, and those things which give much of 
grace and beauty to our grounds, prove a great 
injury. Persons are apt to have a special passion 
for particular classes of trees—some are fond of 
evergreens, and their grounds have a sombre, 
formal appearauce, from the large number of this 
class of trees planted, while others are delighted 
with the weeping trees and obtain every variety 
possible, and give to their place a melancholy 
aspect far from agreeable. These trees should be 
used with caution. Mr. Barry gives the following 
excellent advice on this subject, which we commend 
to all who are planting ornamental grounds: 

There is something so attractive and so graceful 
in the character of drooping trees, that they arrest 
the attention ol' persons who would scarcely bestow 
a glance upon the noblest and rarest trees of the 
ordinary upright habits of growth which prevail 
among the mass of forest trees. A Weeping Willow, 
common though it be, never fails to elicit admira¬ 
tion. In the hands of a skillful, judicious planter, 
no other tress are more effective in giviug variety, 
character, and expression, to a landscape; but they 
must always be used sparingly, and with the exer¬ 
cise of good taste and a great deal of foresight. We 
have known persons so captivated Avith the elegance 
of the Weeping Willow, as to plant half a dozen 
immediately around their dwellings, stumping them 
at once with the character of mausoleums, more 
than that of the habitations of living beings. 

It is equally in bad taste to plant largely of trees 
in which any particular character prevails to a 
striking degree. At certain points on the Hudson, 
the tapering Arbor Vi tie is so thickly planted in 
some grounds that one can see nothing else. These, 
the stiffest, most artificial-looking, of all other trees, 
should be planted with the greatest caution. While 
two or three might produce a fine etlect, entire 
groves or masses of them become monotonous or 
disgusting. 

It is quite obvious that weeping trees, to produce 
any effect, must be pretty well isolated; for their 
streaming side branches are the source of their 
peculiar grace and elegance. This points out the 
jutting edges of groups of trees, and the open lawn, 
as their appropriate situation. The Willows have a 
particularly fine effect on the margins of streams, 
ponds or other bodies ot water. Those with stronger 
branches, such as tho ash, elm, &?,, are well adapted 
to forming arbors, and are much employed for this 
purpose. All the drooping trees are considered 
appropriate ornaments to cemeteries; the mournful 
expression which their drooping habit conveys, cer¬ 
tainly renders them fitting objects fur this purpose. 


Strawberry Short Cake.— This ia an exceed¬ 
ingly delicious dish, although a little like painting 
the lily; for the strawberry is too luscious in itself 
to require any of the aids of cookery. We give it, 
not for the benefit of our dyspeptic readers—for we 
warn them against it—but lor those who can eat hot 
cakes for tea, and cannot, dispense with strawberries 
while they are in season. The cake should be made 
like soda biscuit, rather richer, but very light, and 
baked in a round tin about the size of a dinner plate. 
Immediately upon taking It out of the oven split it 
in three parts, and spread them with butter very 
thinly. Have your strawberries prepared by cover¬ 
ing them with sugar. Spread a thick layer of these 
upon one of the slices of the cake, and pour over 
thorn the richest cream that; you can procure; then 
add another layer of the short cake and another of 
strawberries, as before. Cover the whole with the 
remaining slice of the cake, add some cream and 
powdered sugar, and yon have a dish that would 
tickle the palate of an epicure.— Exchange. 


New Petunias. —Notwithstanding the introduction of many 
fine English and continental varieties, seedlings raised by our 
own cultivators fully equal if they do not surpass them. Mr. 
Uooge, recently gardener to C. Copeland, of Wyoming, has 
sent us two or three of his own raising which surpass any we 
hate seen of (he single blotched sorts. The flowers are large, 
weU shaped, and conspicuously marked, while the habit is 
robust aud good. We shall give descriptions of them in a 
future number.— Honey's Magazine. 

Our climate seems just suited to the Petunia, and no 
European varieties that we have ever seen begin to compare 
for size, beauty, and substance, with the line seedlings of 
Ellwangkh & Barry, of which we made mention last 
season. 


Dl antitus Verschaffeltil— This new hybrid has recently 
flowered, and proves to be a really beautiful plant. It will 
uudoubtedly prove to be perfectly hardy, under ordinary gar¬ 
den culture.— jBbvty’s Magazine. 

We have this new Pink now hi flower in the garden, and 
have uo doubt it w ill prove quite hardy. It is rather small, 
aud particularly so when compared with the varieties of 
Heddewegii, single, witli dark reddish center and white edge. 


Rhubarb Sirup.— The aperient qualities of green 
rhubarb, and its conduciveness to health being now 
so well known, its usefulness does not admit of a 
doubt; but allow me to remark it is best used in the 
form of a sirup, eaten with plain bread, as are all 
cooked fruits; and not with pastry, especially by 
invalid persons who have bilious constitutions. 
Pastry is like strong drink —it only serves to in¬ 
dulge the appetite, rather than to impart to it any real 
good, causing secretions in the stomach bojjpnd their 
natural order. To make rhubarb sirup is simply 
to cut It in small pieces, simmer it over a slow 
fire one hour with a very little water; or it may be 
baked in a jar, then strain it and add sugar to suit 
the palate. When it is young it, is, like apples, un¬ 
necessary to be peeled. If sweetened with the best 
of sugar (loaf is the best) it will, If preserved air 
tight, and set in a cool place, keep good for many 
months, and will be found to be pleasant aud refresh¬ 
ing at all times and season —Gardener's Chron. 


RUSSELL'S PROLIFIC. 

hor a fine dish of seedling strawberries, the best 
we have had this season, of any kind, we aie 
indebted to G. Clapp, of Auburn, N. Y. This seed¬ 
ling was raised by II. Russell, of Seneca Falls, 
N. \ and certainly is a tine fruit, and of extra size, 
and the largest specimens are said to measure six 
inches in circumference. The drawing gives the 
form and also the size ol' medium specimens. The 
color of this fruit is excellent, being a bright scarle ; 
It is tolerably firm, and in quality very good. Mr. 
Clapp informs us that it is an excessive bearer, 
excelling even the IFi/son in this respect. If this 
should prove to be fhe case, it will be a very pop¬ 
ular fruit for all purposes. It looks somewhat like 
Victoria, is as line in flavor, as showy, and much 
earlier. 

J. .1. Thomas, one of the editors of the Country 
Gentleman, has been on an excursion to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and writes as follows of strawberries in 
Philadelphia: 

I attended the monthly exhibition of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Horticultural Society. The storm raging 
at the time and throughout the day, reduced the 
exhibition of fruits and flowers, as well as the 
attendance. There was a small but excellent col¬ 
lection of strawberries. Among them I observed 
dishes of the Hooker, the berries of which measured 
an inch and a half in diameter, and others of differ¬ 
ent known sorts as large. Downer's Prolific proves 
valuable here, and the berries have a beautiful 
appearance—several members informed me that it 
would probably nearly or quite equal Wilson's 
Albany for productiveness. Scarlet Magnate is 
good, the berries usually about an inch and a 
fourth in diameter, but I was told that the shortness 


As Ix.iritiors T.vhbot-. — The Hartford papers say a black 
insect- very prolific, (s badly injuring the trees and shrubs in 
that city. It is hatched out of eggs laid on the under side of 
leaves, in quantities absolutely enormous, and carls up the 
foliage, and even the stems aud small brandies, so as to almost 
ruin the tree. Cherry trees are in some cases covered with 
these insects. Various remedies have been tried without 
effect. Chloride of lime, it is said, will kill them. 


Lydia Grape.— In the Ohio Farmer Mr. P. R. Elliott thus 
writes:—“It is now ihe largest, earliest, and best white or 
light-colored grape, of which the vino is perfectly hardy, that 
is now known; and it will be extensively grown when 
the Cuyahoga is thrown aside as worthy a place only iu large 
collections. 


Recipe for Cementing Kerosene Burners 
to Lamps. —Take equal parts of ashes and salt, 
and water enough to make a thick paste, but yet it 
must be soft. Then put it into tho part of the 
burner that goes ou the lamp; fit it well to the top 
of tho lamp. When done, set it in as hot a place a9 
the lamp will admit for six hours. Use no other 
salt but the barrel salt, for the fine will not make it 
hard. —B. P. D., Roberts' Corners, Jeff. Co., N. Y. 


Large Apple from a Tot Plant.— At a meeting in Octo¬ 
ber last of the London Royal Horticultural Society, a Northern 
Spy apple, from u potted plant in an orchard-house, was 
exhibited, weighing thirty-six ounces, and measuring four- 
teciv inches in circumference. 


New Pear.— British Queen, raised by Mr. Tngram, from 
Maria Louise, is highly spoken of in the London Garden ers’ 
Chronicle. Fruit medium, pyriform, of a warm red color 
next the sun, and flesh sweet, juicy, and melting. 


AN ENEMY IN THE ORCHARD 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —To ail readers of 
the Rural who have young orchards, I say look 
sharp! Those who have newly set trees are ad¬ 
vised to look sharp, and examine (hem, for the 
enemy is there, or may be, destroying the tender 
leaves and shoots, thereby causing them to look 
decidedly bad, to say nothing about the permanent 
injury hereafter. Having set a new apple orchard 


inquiries and gVnsiem. 

Making Patented Articles. —Will you please inform me 
through the Rural whether it is considered an Infringement 
of a patent, for an individual to get up for his own private use 
aii implement which proves to be made on the same principle 
with one that is patented?—A. C,, Jr., Kinmlmdy, Marion 
Co , HI., 1802. 

No one has a right to manufacture a patented article, even 
for his own use. 


To Prepare Green Corn for Winter.— Cut 
it from the cob without scalding, and spread on 
plates. Keep it as near tho stove as possible, and 
stir it often. It will dry quickly and keep well. 
When preparing it for the table, it is much better to 
change the water after it has soaked half an hour.— 
H. G. C., Ripley, N. Y, June, 1862. 


Late Frost —Wo see some til effects of the late frost in 
this section, and hear a good deal of complaint from various 
localities. At Lyons, Wavne county, on the night of the 15th, 
ice formed to the thickness of an eighth of an inch. 


New Lilac, “ Dr. Lindlev," introduced by M. Van Houtte, 
has the flower-spikes eleven inches long, and the flowers 
brilliant purple and of fine texture. 
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A FRIENDLY^GREETING. 1)1 fe*ff «. 

Dear Rural:—W e send thee joyful greeting from _ \~SJ _ 

' our evening fireside—our rural home; unfeigned 

congratulations for thy rapidly increasing disseinin- GEVIE’ S BIRT HDAY. 

ation. ardent desires for thy continued prosperity, BY TyNG AS hlejgh. 

and the unanimous gratitude of our domestic circle, - 

for the inestimable information that we have ac- She stands amid the sunny hours, 

quired from thy ever munificent pages. A11 ft *8 r * nt with June 8 earl - v fl< *tv er3 > 

Jf you have ever for a moment imagined the mul- AniJ ,v,th Joolv n,u ” aii “°*’ ga - v ' 

■ , . .. ? . , Sees this vear dawn, tliat fade away. 

titude of anxious, waiting hearts that, are rendered 

so very happy at. your reception, the effect must, have Not because the Future seems 

decidedly diffused a style of pleasure and attractive- Thc P r<m ' ised la,ld 5f t,nU > 3 f a,r ‘beams; 

ness throughout your columns. Moreover, does not *°* bl '“ hc rt™ that died 

this idea sometimes contribute to accelerate your 

arrival among us. at the close of each week, that This widier wishes thus for thee 

impatient ones mav be the sooner gratified. And That this new year as dear may be 

surely the manv bright eyes that your coming ren- 6 "' eet bWR ’ | he bU ' n, " er ' E pledge > 

dersstill more brilliant, and the many exclamations 

of hilarity, such as, ‘‘The Rural has come,” “I star of her birth, so shine and pray, 

speak for the Rural,” have not entirely escaped That she may oft renew this day, 

your notice, hut must have inevitably tilled your __ ........ , , 

kind heart with genuine pleasure. God-speed to__ 

thee on thy mission of benevolence, of public and „ , „ „ 

, _ . ,, , . ... [Written for Moores Rural Ncw-Yorker.l 

domestic reformation. Success m thy contest with 

ignorance and superstition. For thy untiring influ- ONE DAY AT A TIME, 

ence has performed much toward exterminating 

them from the minds and hearts of our youth, and We spoil life by anticipation and retrospection 
instilling in their stead a taste for literature—lor Only the Present is ours, and we waste it in weal 
moral nnd mental improvement. regrets for the Past, and anxious apprehension o 

United thanks from the farmers of our vast coun- childish longing for the ! uture. r l hose of us wliosi 
try for thy exertions and influence in behalf of disposition is to brood over future possible ills, suffe 
Agriculture, and for promoting in some degree its more, in the course of our lives, from such fore 
enterprising adherents to that enviable station in casting of evil than from all the griefs we are aotu 
society which their sturdy industry and honest, ally called to endure. Wo gather together ii 
well-principled hearts adapt them to occupy so imagination the great Trials we are likely to experi 
advantageously. Ever may thy pages remain as ence il we should live, to the common age of man 
exempt from licentious literature and political con- and, in the aggregate, they are so overwhelming 
troversies as at present. Ere the breaking out of that Hie seems altogether insupportable, and w< 
the “Great Rebellion” among us, thy resolute adher- could almost be glad to quit this mortal existence a 
ence to neutrality won illustriously the favor of once, and so end our troubles forever. But, remem 
tbe People, thereby in a measure extending thy cir- beriug that we live but one day at a time , (hat, what 
dilation. But now, when prompted by feelings of ever sorrows may be in store for us, each day cat 
true patriotism — as every American periodical bring only its own, we take courage to meet the 
should be—staunch loyalty and “ever true to the future with its mingling of weal and woe. 

Union.” stand pre-eminently among other important Again, thinking that the period we look forward 
topics. Though (his fact tvill doubtless occasion the to with such expectation ol happiness may nevei 
suspension of many of thy former subscriptions, we come, that only the pleasures ol the passing day art 
are confident that so large a place hast thou in the certainly our own, we learn to estimate the enjoy- 
hearts of our Union citizens, that by them thy ments of the present, however simple, at a truei 
own virtuous principles, will be admirably bus- rate, and to find entertainment in the small every- 
tained. Thou hast indeed proved thyself to be the day events of life. That each day must be lived 
Farmer's and Mechanic’s friend, the Ladies’ univer- through—that not one can be passed over to make 
sal favorite, the Youth’s lucrative and entertaining the time shorter between the dull, common-place 
companion. Our Homo would indeed be lonely present and the glowing future—that one day at a 
without thee. Our imagined destitution only serves time fills up the measure ol life—these considera- 
to enhance our commiseration for that Home Circle tions suggest the importance of each individual day, 
that is never enlightened by the influence of the and show ns what a poor, shallow estimate at the 
Rural. Olive. value of time is that which reckons tbe day ot no 

Town send viilc, Seneca Co., N. Y., 1S62. account unless marked by some special joy or grief. 

-- The past that cannot be recalled, and the future that 

MARRIAGE. we ma y not l' ve to see .’ are certa i nl y n ot our chief 

_ concern. Memory brings experience, and Hope 

Marriage is to a woman at once the happiest furnishes incitement, but the lessons of the Past and 
and saddest event of her life; it is tbe promise of promises ot the Future, are ol worth principally as 
future bliss raised on the death of the present enjoy- applied to the duties ot to-day. 
inent. She quits her home, her parents, compan- Real efficiency does not consist in the power to 
ions, her amusements — everything on which she flow'd the efforts of three or four days into one. 
has hitherto depended for comfort, for affection, for Extraordinary exertion demands extraordinary rest, 
kindness and for pleasure. Moderate, continuous labor is more productive of 

Her parents, by whose advice she had dared to results than the strength that exhausts itself in 
impart the very embryo thought and feeling: the special endeavors, and requires days to recover 
brother who has played with her, by turns the coun- ,roa) the fatigues of a few hours uncommon appli- 
sellor and the counselled; and the younger children, cation. Neither does a life of true happiness de- 
to whom she has hitherto been the mother and play- pend upon those ecstacies of enjoyment that make 
mate.—all are to be forsaken at one fell stroke, every U P pleasure seeker’s existence. Extravagant 
former tie is loosened, tbe spring of every action is elevation of spirits is usually followed by equal or 
changed, and she flies with joy into the untrodden greater depression. Alternations of immoderate 
paths before her. Buoyed up by the confidence of j°J with corresponding excessive grief do not afford 


THE B ABIE. 

Nae shoe to hide her tiny tae, 

Nae stockings on her feet, 

Her suple ankles white jik snaw, 

Or early blossoms sweet. 

Her simple dress of sprinkled pink, 

Her double dimpled chin, 

Her puckered lip and bnuroy nose, 

With na one tooth between 

Her een, sae like her mother's een, 

Twa gentle liijuid things; 

Her face is like an angel's face— 

We’re glad she had no wings. 

She is the budding of our love, 

A giftie God ha' gie'n us; 

We niunna love the gift ow’r weel, 

Twad be nae blessing to us. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

FAMILY PICTURES: 

FROM THE DAWN OF LIFE TO HEAVENLY DAY. 


A red, low-roofed farm house; Lofty elms before 
it, sweep their long branches against the windows. 
Little Mad OK stands in the doorway, shading, with 
one tiny brown hand, her eyes from the sunlight. 
Her face is sweet and grave. A gown of homespun 
check reveals her dimpled shoulders, over which 
her brown curls are gently waved by the sweet 
south wind. A step approaches. Madge turns 
her head. A barefooted boy comes around the 
house-corner, and extends his hrimless hat, filled 
with strawberries, to the little girl. 

“You are kind to me, Redden; T like you,'’ gay 
the sweet small lips as they part to receive a berry. 

Reuben’s coarse clothes are ill-fitting and patched, 
but Reuben is a little prince, and he knows it. 

“Let’s go swing,” he says, and hand in band they 
walk away. _ 

MORNING. 

Again the farm-house. It is evening. A youth 
and maiden pace back and forth beneath tbe elm 
trees. Sometimes they emerge into the full moon¬ 
light, and again they vanish among the deep shad¬ 
ows. The young man clasps the work-roughened 
hand of the young girl. They pause where the 
moonlight bathes them in tender radiance. He 
lifts her hand to his lips. 

“Will you walk evermore beside me, darling 
Madge,” ho whispers, “through all the lights and 
shadows of my life?” 

She lifts to his her tender eyes. “Unto death.” is 
her low reply, “and beyond—in the eternal world 
—evermore.” 


A matron, among whose dark hair shines here 
and there a thread of silver, stands beside a man 
whose head is bowed upon bis hands. She clasps 
her arms about his neck. He shudders, “ 0 Madge, 
to lose all, now that we are getting past our noon¬ 
tide! Oh, why did you marry me?” 

“ To walk evermore beside you,”is her low reply. 
“Our life is a success. We have God, each other, 
and our little ones.” 

Reuben clasps her to his breast. “ You are right, 
darling; he who has thee need fear no earthly ill.” 

EVENING. 

Grandmother sits in her arm-chair. Her chil¬ 
dren’s children play about her feet. Grandfather, 
opposite her. leans his white head upon his trem¬ 
bling hand. He is thinking. He lifts his head and 
looks at grandmother. His eyes are dim. 

“Can you tell me,” ho asks, “what became of 
that lovely Madge Harder whom I knew so long 
ago.” 

Grandmother sobs. "He forgets me, his own 
love,'-' she cries. She steadies her voice to make 
reply. “Madge married a good, true, tender man, 
named Reuben Grant. They were very happy, 
for they loved God and each other. Now they 
draw near to the eternal day.” 

Grandfather inuses, “Were they successful,” he 
asks at length; Madge and her husband?” 

“Yes, dear, for they walked through life together, 
and were at peace with all men.” 

“ Yes,” says grandfather, “ that was very good.” 

t w i Lio iit . 

A winter night. The snow drifts and piles high 
against the windows of the old farm-house. Within 
they walk softly and speak with hushed voices. 
Azraei. has come for grandmother; grandfather 
went a year ago. The aged one reclines upon her 
bed; she leans her head upon a blooming young 
girl—another sweet Madge. Her eyes are uplifted; 
the angel of peace abides with and blesses her. 
Children and grandchildren stand around; they 
wait; some listen for the sweeping wings of the 
shining ones, while others sob aloud. 

“ Grandmother,” says young Madge, bending 
low, “ we think you are nearly done with earth; 
you are almost home.” 

“ Thank God! Pray for me, that I may enter in, 
and walk evermore with my Reuben— with Jesus, 
the Lord of all.” _ 

heavenly day. 

There are two vacant chairs beside the fire in 
grandmother’s room; two graves side by side in the 
old burial ground; two walk together yonder—on 
the other shore; and faith is lost in sight, hope in 
full fruition. Exie. 

Wife vs. Lady. —It is certainly notin good taste 
for a gentleman to speak of his wife as his “lady,” 
or to register their names upon the books of a hotel 
as “John Smith and Lady,’’ or to ask a friend 
“ How is your lady?” This is all fashionable vul¬ 
garity, and invariably betrays a lack of cultivation. 
The term wife is far more beautiful and appropriate 
and refined, whatever may be said to the contrary. 
Suppose a lady were to say, instead of “my hus¬ 
band,” ray gentleman, or suppose we were to speak 
of “ Mrs. Fitz Maurice and her gentleman.” The 
thing would be absolutely ludicrous, and its obverse 
is none the less so, if rightfully considered. A 
man's wife is his wife, and not his lady; and we 
marvel this latter term is not absolutely tabooed in 
such a connection, at least by intelligent and educa¬ 
ted people. It ought to be left for the exclusive 
use of the codfish aristocracy .—Providence Past. 


GEVTE’S BIRTHDAY. 

BY TYNG ASHLETGH. 

She stands amid the sunny hours, 

All fragrant with June's early flowers, 

And with ft look not sad nor gay, 

Sees this year dawu, that fade away. 

Not sad, because the Future seems 
Thc promised land in youth’s fair dreams; 

Not gay, because the year that died 
Had in it such a bioom and pride. 

This wisher wishes thus for thee: 

That this new year as dear may be 
As the sweet birds, the summer’s pledge, 

Now thick in every happy hedge. 

Star of her birth, so shine and pray, 

That she may oft renew this day, 

Till, when the lengthened shadows creep, 

He giveth His beloved sleep. 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

ONE DAY AT A TIME. 

We spoil life by anticipation and retrospection. 
Only tbe Present is ours, and we waste it in weak 
regrets for the Past, and anxious apprehension or 
childish longing for the Future. Those of us whose 
disposition is to brood over future possible ills, suffer 
more, in the course of our lives, from such fore- 
I casting of evil than from all the griefs we are actu¬ 
ally called lo endure. We gather together in 
imagination the great Trials we are likely to experi¬ 
ence if we should live to the common age of man, 
and, in the aggregate, they are so overwhelming 
that lile seems altogether insupportable, and we 
could almost be glad to quit this mortal existence at 
once, and so end our troubles forever. But, remem¬ 
bering that we live but one day at a time, that, what¬ 
ever sorrows may be in store for us, each day can 
bring only its own, we take courage to meet the 
future with its mingling of weal and woe. 

Again, thinking that the period we look forward 
to with such expectation of happiness may never 
come, that only tbe pleasures of the passing day are 
certainly our own, we learn to estimate the enjoy¬ 
ments of the present, however simple, at a truer 
rate, and to find entertainment in the small every¬ 
day events of life. That each day must be lived 
through—that not one can he passed over to make 
the time shorter between the dull, common-place 
present and the glowing future—that one day at a 
time fills up the measure of life—these considera¬ 
tions suggest the importance of each individual day, 
and show ns what a poor, shallow’ estimate of the 
value of time is that which reckons tbe day ot no 
account unless marked by some special joy or grief. 
The past that cannot be recalled, and the future that 
we may not live to see, are certainly not our chief 
concern. Memory brings experience, and Hope 
furnishes incitement, but the lessons of the Past and 
promises of the Future, are of worth principally as 
applied to the duties of to-day. 

Real efficiency does not consist in the power to 
crowd the efforts of three or four days into one. 
Extraordinary exertion demands extraordinary rest. 
Moderate, continuous labor is more productive of 
results than the strength that exhausts itself in 
special endeavors, and requires days to recover 
from the fatigues of a few hours uncommon appli¬ 
cation. Neither does a lite of true happiness de¬ 
pend upon those ecstacfe? of enjoyment that make 
up the pleasure seeker’s existence. Extravagant 
elevation of spirits is usually followed by equal or 
greater depression. Alternations of immoderate 


requited love, she bids a fond and grateful adieu to 
the life that is past, and turns with excited hopes 
and joyous anticipation to the happiness to como. 
Then woe to the man who blights such fair hopes ? 
who can treacherously lure such a heart from its 
peaceful enjoyment and the watchful protection of 
home—who can, coward-like, break the illusions 
which have won her aud destroy the confidence 
which love had inspired. 

Society. —The pleasure of society depends more 
upon females than any other. Gentlemen expect 
to be entertained, children are out ot the question, 
and therefore it rests upon woman what society 
shall be. The pleasure of an evening’s entertain¬ 
ment is graduated by tbe capacity of the hostess to 
interest her visitors in each other, and make them 
forget that their own identity is to be lost in the 
efforts to make every one at ease. That is the great 
secret of true enjoyment. Some ladies will enter a 
drawing-room or a social circle, where every per¬ 
son’s neighbors appear like an iceberg aud the 
whole atmosphere is chilly and constrained, and, by 
their genial nature and well-timed playfulnesSj 
throw sunshine and warmlh all over the room, till 
all commingle in that easy and yet dignified cor¬ 
diality that ever characterizes true geniality. As a 
lady aptly expressed it, the hostess is a key note, 
and upon her depend the concord of sweet sounds 
and the sweetest of the melody. 

Home Comforts.— Wealth is not essential to 
neatness. We have visited a large, showy house, in 
disorder from cellar to garret —nothing homelike, 
nothing inviting; and on the other hand we have 
seen a low log cottage, whitewashed outside, and 
embowered with roses, a model of neatness and 
comfort inside, with its white window-curtains, and 
every article of furniture handsomely arranged. 
This was owing to the excellent house-wife. But 
while skill and labor within are so important in 
this great element of high civilization, namely 
Home Comfort, the surroundings of the house under 
the care of the owner, should never, for a day, lie 
forgotten. 

Remember—the highest mark of civilization is at¬ 
tention to domestic comforts, domestic happiness, 
and to elevating the condition and character of the 
female members of the family .—Country Gentleman. 
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Effects of Encouragement. —The celebrated 
Benjamin West related that his mother once kissed 
him eagerly, when he showed her a likeness he had 
sketched of his baby sister; and he adds, — “That 
kiss made me a painter.*’ 




Unmarried Ladies. — The single state is no 
diminution of the beauties aud the utilities of the 
female character; on the contrary, our present life 
would lose many of the comforts, and much, like¬ 
wise, of what is absolutely essential to the well-being 
of every part of society, and even of the private home, 
without the unmarried female. The single woman 
is as important as the married female. The utilities 
of each are different; but it Is vulgar nonsense, un¬ 
worthy of manly feeling, aud discreditable to every 
just one, to depreciate tbe unmarried condition. 

Home can never be transferred, never repeated 
in the life of an individual. The place consecrated 


an average of happiness equal to that attending a 
middle life of even, rational enjoyment. Our best 
days, our days of greatest coutent aud of most profit¬ 
able use of time, are those in which no unusual 
event occurs to distract the attention from ordinary 
duties and pleasures. “Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof;” enough also be its joy. a. 

South Livonia, N Y,, 1862. 

-- 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

“THE OLD MAN.” 

I pity the father whose children speak of him 
thus:— The Old Man ! Yes he is old, yet how little 
while ago he was young and buoyant, and life 
looked bright before him. To-day his step is feeble 
and uncertain, his frame has lost its vigor, his eye 
is dim. He sits alone in the corner, he hears joyous 
voices around him, and their echo awakens sweet 
memories in his now sad heart. He is again a child 
at his mother's knee. A mother’s love encircles 
him—her soft hand rests upon his forehead as he 
murmurs his evening prayer. A little later and her 
blessing follows him as he goes forth to the world to 
make for himself a name and place therein. With 
strong and manly arm he toils; success crowns his 
efforts—a home and 11 reside of his own are won. 
Love lights up his humble abode—a loved one 
kneels beside him around the lamily altar. 

Time passes. His heart is gladdened with the 
prattle of his first-horn. He remembers —oh! how 
little while it seems — when that little heart beat 
lovingly against his own. How proudly he watches 
the expanding of that buddiDg intellect. Oh! what 
can he not do and endure for his boy—his Willie! 

Years pass. Other heart-treasures have bright¬ 
ened bis home —some of whom were among the 
“ early, called,” and beside their little graves is a 
larger one now. The best loved — she who walked 
by his side, making lighter every burden and shar¬ 
ing every joy —she, too, has left him forever. He 
is alone now —only his children’s love is left him. 
On them he leans, to them be turns for solace and 
comfort for a little while — but alas! to them, whom 
beloved and toiled for and cherished so tenderly, he 
is only “ the old man."' lie knows this — knows he 
is an intruder in the home of his first-born! No 
wonder the tears well up as he sits in the comer; no 
wonder he longs to rest, with the departed. God 
pity him, and comfort him with His love, which is 
the only all-enduring. Lina Lee. 

Sherburne, N. Y., Juue, 1862. 

Trs Habit that makes or mars us.— Like 
flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon the earth, 
the seemingly unimportant events of life succeed 
one another. As the snow gathers together, so are 
our habits formed; no flake ibat is added to the pile 
produces a sensible change; nosiugle action creates, 
however it may exhibit a man’s character; but as 
the tempest hurls tbe avalanche down the mountain, 
and overwhelms the inhabitant and his habitation, 
so passion, acting upon the elements ot mischief, 
which pernicious habits have brought together by 


to parental love by the innocence and sports of imperceptible accumulation, may overthrow the 
childhood, is the only home of the human heart. evidence of truth and virtue. 


NO PLACE FOR THE BOYS. 

Does it not seem as if in some houses there is 
actually no place for the boys? We do not mean 
the little boys—there is always room for them; they 
are petted and caressed: there is a place for them on 
papa's knee and at mamma’s footstool, if not in her 
arms; there are loving words, and many, often too 
many, indulgences. But, the class we speak of now 
are the schoolboys, great, noisy, romping fellow’s, 
who tread on your dress, and upset your work- 
basket. and stand in your light, aud whistle and 
drum, and shout, and ask questions, and contradict. 

So what is lobe done with them? Do they not 
want to be loved and cherished now as dearly as 
they were in that well-remembered time when they 
were the little ones, and were indulged, petted and 
caressed. But they are so noisy, aud wear out the 
carpet with their thick boots, and it is so quiet when 
they are gone, say the tried mother and the fastidi¬ 
ous sister and the nervous aunt; “anything for 
peace sake;” and away go the boys to “loaf” on 
ptreet corners, and listen to the profane and coarse 
language of wicked men. or to the unsafe ice, or to 
the railroad station, or the wharves, or the other 
common places of rendezvous of those who have 
nothing to do or no place to stay. 

But it is argued that there are few boys who care 
to stay in the house after school, and it is better they 
should play in the open air—all of which is true. 
We argue for those dull days and stormy days and 
evenings, all evenings, in which they wish to stay 
in, or ought to be kept in, and in which if kept in 
they make themselves and everybody else uncom¬ 
fortable. We protest against the usages of those 
homes where (he mother is busy with her sewing or 
her baby, and the father is absorbed with the news¬ 
paper in the evening, which he never reads aloud, 
and the hoys must “ sit still and not make a noise,” 
or go immediately to bed. They hear the merry 
voices of other boys in the streets, and long to be 
with them; home is a dull place; they will soon be 
a little older, and then, say they. “We will go out. 
and see for ourselves what there is outside which we 
are forbidden to enjoy.” We protest against the 
usages of those homes where the boys are driven 
out because their presence is unwelcome, and are 
scolded when they come in, or checked, hushed and 
restrained at every outburst of merriment. 

THE POWER OF READING. 

Benjamin Franklin tells us, in one of his 
letters, that when he was a boy, a little book fell 
into his hands, entitled “ Essays to do Good, by 
Cotton Mather.” It was tattered and torn, and 
several leaves were missing. “ But the remainder,” 
he says, "gave me such a turn of thinking as to 
have an influence on my conduct through life; for I 
have always set a greater value on the character of 
a doer of good than any other kind of reputation; 
and if I have been a useful citizen, the public owes 
all the advantages of it to the little book.” Jeremy 
Bentham mentions that the current of his thoughts 
and studies was directed for life by a single phrase 
that caught his eye’at the end of a pamphlet, “ The 
greatest good of the greatest number." There are 
single sentences in the New Testament that have 
aw akened to spiritual lile hundreds of millions of 
dormant souls. In things of less moment reading 
has a wondrous power. Geo. Law, a boy on his 
father’s farm, met an old unknown book, which told 
the story of a farmer’s son who went away to seek 
his fortune, and came home after many years’ ab¬ 
sence, a rich man, and gave great sums to all his 
relations. From that moment George was uneasy, 
till he set out on his travels to imitate the adven¬ 
turer. He lived over again the lile he had read of, 
aud actually did return a millionaire, and paid all 
his father’s debts. Bobinson Crusoe has sent to sea 
more sailors than the press gang. The story about 
little George Washington telling the truth about the 
hatchet and the cherry tree has made many a truth- 
teller. We owe all the Waverly Novels to Scott’s 
early reading of the old traditions and legends; and 
the whole body of pastoral Action came from Addi¬ 
son’s Sketches of Sir Roger DeCoverley, in the 
Spectator. But illustrations are numberless. Trem¬ 
ble, ye who write, and ye w ho publish writing. A 
pamphlet has precipitated a revolution. A para¬ 
graph may quench or kindle the celestial spark in a 
human soul—in myriads of souls. 

DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 

There is nothing which we contemplate with 
greater pleasure than the dignity of human nature, 
w’hich often shows itself in all conditions of life. 
For, notwithstanding the degeneracy and meanness 
that has crept into it, there are a thousand occasions 
on which it breaks through its original corruption, 
and shows what it was, aud what it will be here¬ 
after. We consider the soul of man as the ruin of a 
glorious pile of building, where, amidst great heaps 
of rubbish, you meet with noble fragments of sculp¬ 
ture, broken pillars and obelisks, and a magnificence 
in confusion. Virtue and wisdom are continually 
employed in clearing the ruins, removing these dis¬ 
orderly heaps, recovering the noble pieces that lie 
buried under them, and adjusting them as well as 
possible according to their ancient symmetry and 
beauty. A happy education, conversation with the . 
finest spirits, looking abroad into the works of 
nature, and observations upon mankind, are the 
great assistances to this necessary and glorious 
work. But even among those who have never had 
the happiness of any of those advantages, there are 
sometimes such exertions of the greatness that is , 
natural to the mind of man, as show capacities and , 
abilities which only want these accidental helps to 
fetch them out, and show them in a proper light 
A plebeian soul is still the ruin of this glorious 
edifice, though encumbered with all its rubbish. 

^ ■ 4-- 

Self Sacrifices.— There is not one of us who 
has not a brother or a sister, a friend or a school¬ 
mate, whom we can make better as well as happier. 
Every day calls upon us for sacrifices of small 
selfishness, for forbearance under provocation, and 
for the subjugation of evil propensities. Drop the 
stone you were about to throw in retaliation lor 
insult; unclench that fist with which you were about 
to redress some supposed,perhaps some real wrong; 
silence that tongue, about to utter words which 
would poison like the venom of asps; expel that 
wicked imagination, that comes into your thoughts 
as Satan came into the Garden of Eden; for if you 
do not drive that out of your paradise, it will drive 

you out.— Horace Mann. 
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Mystery magnifies danger, as the fog the sun. 
The band that unnerved Belshazzer derived its 
most horrifying influence from the want of a body; 
and death itself is not formidable in what we know 
of it, but in what we do not. 
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SABBATH. 

BT i . BLANCHARD. 

Above all vanity and sin, 

How high and pure the holy Sahhath stands, 

As if within the hollow of his hands 

Our kind and All wise Father held it in. 

How soft, how pure, how caltn and free from care, 
From all the days of strife and toil before. 

Oh, let us turn and ope its golden door, 

With clean washed hands, upon the hinge Of prayer. 

^ _ C. C. A dvocate. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker] 

WHAT ARE WE LIVING FOR? 

A traveler passed along a smooth, level road, 
which wound through beautiful farms, by the side 
of quiet streams, over hill and through dale. His 
attention was entirely engrossed with the new and 
lovely scenes which burst, upon his view, and all 
careless and heedless he pursued his way, not once 
thinking whither he was going; and theshade3of 
evening found him in a strange country, and with¬ 
out a guide. 

IFe are. all travelers; and many, many, like this 
person, pass along through Life, never thinking of 
their journey’s end, or stopping lo ask the solemn 
question. “ What am I living lor?” Are we placed 
in this beautiful world merely to pass away time as 
we choose, not casting a thought of the vailed 
Future way beyond? No! indeed! we all have a 
mission to perform — a great, high and holy work 
to accomplish. 

A few glide smoothly adown the stream of Life in 
fairy barks, enjoying the golden sunshine, the fra¬ 
grant breeze, and “' music of each singing bird,” and 
do not try to help the poor shipwrecked beings 
around them. Oh! what a selfish life! How widely 
different from what He intended. “ It is not all of 
Life to live.” As w r e journey, we should scatter 
flowers around tbe pathway, place cooling drinks in 
view, and arrange shadowy arbors, that those fol¬ 
lowing may be regaled by the sight of beauties, 
refreshed by cooling drinks and strengthened by 
rest. H e can do this. Are not encouraging smiles 
and kind sympathizing glances flowers which bud 
and blossom in the genial soil of Love and Hope? 
And do not gentle words often refresh the heart of 
the sad and despairing, even like a cooling drink to 
the weary, heated traveler? And do not acts of 
kindness, and deeds of mercy, strengthen us all? 

“ Not mighty deeds make up the sum 
Of happiness below, 

But little acts of kindliness 
Which any child may show.” 

We may think it but little we can do, to make the 
world happier, wiser, or better, but who can tell the 
influence of kind deeds and words? 

A word of Hope was gently spoken to a poor, 
sorrowing one, all sad and discouraged, and like a 
ray of sunshine penetrated the despairing heart; 
and looking through the leafless houghs of shattered 
hopes, she caught a glimpse of blue sky and shin¬ 
ing stars, and thankfully, joyfully, a hymn of 
thanksgiving and praise ascended on high from lips 
before used to murmur and complain. The influ¬ 
ence ot a word may be felt for ages, aye, through 
ail eternity. 

“ Oli! thought at random cast, 

Y’e wore but little at the first, 

Hut mighty at the last.” 

Let us, then, Avith hopeful hearts, and calm, earn¬ 
est souls, pass on through Life, trying at all times to 
do good, leaving the result iu the hauds of Him 
“ Who doeth all things well.” h. ii. 

Englishville, Mich.. 1862. 

FOOLISH THOUGHTS. 

We are apt to believe in Providence so long as 
we have our own way; but, if things go awry, then 
we think, it there is a God, He is in heaven, and 
not on earth. The cricket.* in the spring, builds his 
little house in the meadoAV, and chirps for joy, be¬ 
cause all is going so Avell with him; but when he 
hears the sound of the plow a few furrows off, and 
the thimder of the oxen’s tread, then the skies 
begin to look dark, and his heart fails him. The 
plow comes crunching along, and turns his dwelling 
bottom side up; and as he is rolling over and over, 
without a home, his heart says. “ 0, the foundations 
of the world are destroyed, and everything is going 
to ruin!" But the husbandman, who Avaiks behind 
his plow, singing and Avhistling as he goes, does he 
think the foundations of the Avorld are breaking 
up? Why, he does not so much as know there was 
any house or oricket there. He thinks of tbe har¬ 
vest. that is to follow the track of the plow; and the 
cricket, too, if he will but wait, will find a thousand 
blades of grass Avhcre there was but one before. 
We arc all like the crickets, if anything happens 
to overthrow our plans, we think all is gone to 
ruin.— Beecher. 

A CHEERFUL ATMOSPHERE. 

Let us try to be like the sunshiny member of the 
.family, who has the inestimable art to make all 
duty seem pleasant, all self-denial and exertion 
easy and desirable—even disappointment not so 
blank and crushing; who is like a bracing, crisp, 
frosty atmosphere throughout the home, without a 
suspicion ot the element that chills and pinches. 
,You have known people within whose influence 
.you felt cheerful, amiable, hopeful, equal to any¬ 
thing! Oh for that blessed power, and for God's 
grace to exercise it rightly! I do not knoAV a more 
enviable gift than tbe energy to sway others to 
good—to diffuse around us an atmosphere of cheer¬ 
fulness, piety, truthfulness, generosity, magnanim¬ 
ity. It is not a matter of great talent—not entirely 
a matter of great energy—but rather of earnestness 
and honesty, and of that quiet, constant energy, 
which is like soil rain gently peuetrnting the soil. 
It is rather a grace than a gift; and we all know 
where all grace is to he had freely for the asking.— 
Country Parson. 
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Two Different Ways. —The Avorldly Avay ot 
greatness leads through self, and is self-seeking. 
God’s way leads through the seeking of others’ 
good—the good of the world—the good of mankind. 
The one makes self the aim and end; the other 
makes self merely the instrument of another and 
a higher end. Under the influence of a true ambi¬ 
tion, one offers up his Avbole being, with all its 
forces, as a gift of God. to be used in bis service. 
The one imprisons the soul, and gives it over to all 
servitude of the passions; the other ennobles it by 
bringing it to the love of nobler themes and things; 
and it Avorks purity aud magnanimity. 
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Meanwhile the rebels advanced until they had 
reached Old Church, where they made great havoc 
among our abandoned camp equipage, burning 
tents and company property, and hoisting the Con- 
icderate Hag on a pole, near the tavern. Our wagons 
had fortunately been removed before their arrival. 
Lieuts. Davis and Morton, of Rush’s cavalry, wore 
captured. 

No re-enforcements having yet come to the relief 
of our men. they were compelled to continue their 
retreat in the face of overwhelming numbers, and 
the rebels emboldened by the success of their hold 
dash into our lines, moved on towards Garlick's 
Landing, taking the direct road. By this time a 
heavy column of rebel infantry, 2,000 strong, had 
come up the river road, accompanied by two pieces 
of artillery. Garlick's Landing, towards which this 
force was moved, is a new forage station, established 
at a point on the Pamunkey river, four miles above 
the White House. The rebels arrived there at six 
o’clock in the evening, and made a tierce attack 
upon a party ot our teamsters who had been left 
unprotected and were not expecting any such hos¬ 
tile. demonstration. Fifty wagons stood around the 
forage shed ^ taking in loads, While the mules, turned 
loose, were browsing quietly. Suddenly, without a 
note of warning, the rebel cavalry galloped upon 
the crowd, slaughtering the defenceless teamsters 
without mercy. Seven of our men were killed, and 
many were carried off as prisoners. 

After this feat the rebels attacked the forage sheds, 
seized the contents and burned the buildings, and 
then, having done all the mischief they could do, 
went off for a new adventure in the direction of 
White House. 

Atten o’clock in the evening their forces appeared 
at Tunstall's Station, on the railroad, where they 
cut the telegraph wire, fired on a train of cars and 
stopped it, and went on a general “ rampage.” Still 
we had no force to oppose their progress. A brigade 
of Pennsylvania troops was in the rear, but at too 
great a distance to learn of the arrival of the enemy 
until the damage had been done. As soon as their 
presence was known, our men attacked them, and 
they ran without waiting for a fight, taking the road 
towards Baltimore Gross Roads, This w r as the last 
seen of them. These sudden dashes, and the vim 
with which the rebels did their work, were reported 
by the frightened teamsters, who made their escape 
by a brisk use of their legs and skill in dodging 
through the woods. A terrible panio was created at 
Old Church and White House; the sutlers, team¬ 
sters, civilians and hangers-on, making a bee-line 
for the rear of the army and staying for nothing in 
their flight. Many persons have suddenly discov¬ 
ered that Fortress Monroe is a secure retreat, and 
are seen no more within the army linos. 

A fruitless pursuit was made by our cavalry, the 
rebels dividing their force and probably crossing the 
Pamunkey in detached bodies. It has since been 
ascertained that, the whole rebel force consisted of 
two regiments of infantry, two pieces of artillery 
and 14 companies of cavalry. What has become it, 
nobody knows. In camp, the affair is called a 
“mysterious movement,” and it was certainly bold 
if not mysterious. So far as wo can learn, our loss 
is ten or twelve killed, twenty or thirty wounded, 
and fifty taken prisoners. The following privates 
of the Fifth Cavalry are known to be killed:—John 

Curran and William Max, Co. B;-Croel, Co. C; 

-Carey, Co. C, wounded and prisoner. Most of 

the men belong to company B, which was on 
picket duty. _ 


Yesterday morning. June 10, we again marched 
in Jackson’s wake, reaching the banks of the South 
Fork of the Shenandoah at this place a little before 
noon. The bridge bad been lired some two and a 
half hours previously, and we found only its charred 
and smoking remains. A long wagon train was 
visible in the distance, at which we threw a number 
of shells, but only to the depletion of our ammuni¬ 
tion boxes. Quite a large force lay over in the val¬ 
ley, within easy range, which was at first set down 
as Shields'. But it seemed singular to me that Jack- 
son should have placed his train thus in the rear, 
and near an enemy, without any guard, nor could I 
exactly see why Shields should be so tardy in com¬ 
municating with ns. It now turns out that it is a 
portion of Jackson’s army that, confronts us. We 
are laying down a pontoon bridge, and the most 
intense eagerness is manifested among our boys to 
be over and at them. I repress niy enthusiasm; for 
it is just dawningou my mind, that however anxious 
one may be to chase an enemy, it is sometimes a 
very unfortunate thing to overtake him, especially 
when, as in the present instance, lie chances to be 
the biggest. 

Orders came from headquarters this morning, 
June 11. at two o’clock, to pack up our pontoons and 
fall hack with all possible celerity. I suspect that 
something is wrong. Shields, according to all 
stories, was whipped by overwhelming numbers 
yesterday morning, a few miles below Port Repub¬ 
lic. A prisoner we have captured, who was in the 
affair and wounded by a shell, says Shields made a 
splendid fight, and drove them steadily back until 
they brought up tbeir whole reserve, and crushed 
him by superior numbers. He says lie has been in 
about all the Southern fights, but has not before 
seen anything “so little and yet so hot.” It seems 
to be well established that Jackson has been re¬ 
enforced by Longstreet and Smith. Any way, it 
Shields, as rumor says, has been ordered back, we 
have done the wisest thing possible. 

The river is fordable below, and we might have 
found a large inimical force in our rear, and our 
supplies cut oft’ atany inconvenient moment. There 
has been bad generalship somewhere in permitting 
Jackson to escape, but it does not rest with this 
Department. 

Additional Particulars. — An officer who was 
in the battle of Port Republic, doing duty in the 
advance of General Shields’ brigade, has just 
arrived at Washington. Ho says he received 
orders not to burn the bridge over the Shenan¬ 
doah. Our entire loss in the fight, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, did not exceed one thou¬ 
sand. One hundred and fifty-six of our men were 
killed and three hundred wounded. The regi¬ 
ments engaged in the fight were the Seventh 
Indiana, and the Fifty, Seventh, and Twenty-ninth 
Ohio. _ 

The Object of .Stonewall Jackson's Raid. 

Relative to the object of the late raid of the 
rebel Jackson into the valley of Virginia, the Na¬ 
tional Intelligencer, which, being a lending journal 
at, the seat of Goverment, probably hears what is 
not transmitted to the journals of other cities, says: 

The incursion of Jackson into the Valley of the 
Shenandoah has introduced into the whole campaign 
in Virginia a disturbing element of considerable 
magnitude. It has diverted large masses of our 
men from movements which, we may presume, 
would have otherwise greatly accelerated the march 
of the events that are to bring about the final over¬ 
throw of the military power of the Insurgents. It 
has, we may suppose, delayed the advance of Gen. 
McClellan, by depriving him, for a time, of the 
re-enforcements he expected to receive, and which 
the Government was preparing to send. 

We are well aware that all this involves merely a 
question of time. But the value of time, important 
in all things, is most important in the conduct of 
military enterprises. 

What if it should turn out that this deversion 
created by Jackson's raid was a part of the general 
policy of the campaign, as remodeled by the insur¬ 
gents to meet the new posture of affairs growing 
out of what was a few weeks ago the foreseen and 
now the actual loss of the Mississippi Valley. 
Gen. Beauregard was charged with the defense of 
that valley. When he saw that this was impossible 
after the fall of New Orleans, and in view of the 
conquering progress of our gunboats up and down 
the Mississippi river, may he uOt have sought to 
transfer his best troops as speedily as possible to 
Richmond, the next great seat of war, where as yet 
all was not lost. 

And for this purpose he would naturally seek to 
gam time by such erratic demonstrations as Jack- 
son’s, and by leaving a portion of his forces to keep 
up, as best they may, the appearance of military 
resistance to the advance of Gen. Halleck. Is it 
not possible that Gen. McClellan may yet be called 
to contest with a portion of Beauregard’s army, as 
well as with that already gathered under Gen. 
Johnston, or his successor, for the possession of 
Richmond? Wo have hitherto given but little credit 
to the probabilities arguing in favor of this hypoth¬ 
esis; but, in view of the facts before us, it now 
seems to us that this is at least an eventuality for 
which it would be prudent to prepare, and one 
which the Government should therefore take into 
calculation, unless it has information to satisfy it as 
to the groundlessness of these surmisings. 


possible. The people of the Mississippi, country 
and town,, are entirely Southern, bitterly hostile 
to the United States, and, without an exception, 
resolved forever to be constituent parts of the Con¬ 
federacy.. If the Confederacy lives, it will be impos¬ 
sible to give that river and its valley any political 
connection other than nature ordains for it. Beyond 
the separation from Texas and Arkansas, ana the 
loss ot the cattle supply we might obtain from that 
source, its present possession by the enemy is of no 
real importance in the actual war or in the future 
condition ot the country.” 

The Richmond Dispatch says that ten guerrilla 
soldiers have been hung by Fremont in Western 
Virginia, and calls for prompt retaliation. It will 
not be satisfied with hanging man for man, but 
demands the assassination of Gen. Fremont, saying: 

“When Fremont hangs Virginia citizens for de- 
lending lheir country, either singly or in bands nr 
ten or a dozen, either us guerrillas, militia or regu¬ 
lar soldiers, not only should two Yankees be b'ung, 
hut a plan should he found by which the life of Fre¬ 
mont itself should he made the atonement, even if 
it requires twenty years to accomplish it," 

The Dispatch wants “the other wretch, Butler,” 
treated in the same way, adding: 

“Two or three cool, sagacious and determined 
men—the fewer the better—ought to be put upon 
the track of every such villain, and under every 
disguise, and amid every obstacle, and no matter 
how maiiy months or years it, may require, should 
follow him up till they have inflicted upon him the 
same fate be has brought upon others.” 

The rebels, in their desperation, are rapidly de¬ 
scending to the level of the Carbonari of Italy and 
the Thugs of India. 


water—this given them, and they sink back to 
silence or to death. I apprehend that from a bullet 
wound life must ebb unconsciously away, the suf¬ 
ferer not knowing that it is going. Hope is so 
strongly developed within us, that I question 
whether any one really believed himself mortally 
wounded. To a strong man thus suddenly struck 
down, it seems impossible be should die, and his 
spirit floats away into space while he is thinking of 
the glory that will redound to him from his scars.’ 


Items ami Incidents. 

Where the Traitors Come From.— It is the 
misfortune of all countries that are distinguished 
for great mental activity, that while they abound in 
benefactors to the human family, they also produce 
a race of unmitigated scoundrels. This is the mis¬ 
fortune of the Northern, and especially of the Yan¬ 
kee States, which have given so many rebel leaders 
to the Southern Confederacy. The Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral of the regular Confederate army, Samuel 
Cooper, was born in New York; Brigadier-General 
Ripley was born in Ohio; Pemberton in Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Whitting, Pike, Haggles and Blanchard in 
Massachusetts; French in New Jersey. Massachu¬ 
setts furnishes as many Generals for the rebel army 
as either Alabama or Mississippi; one more than 
Texas; as many as Florida, Arkansas and Missouri 
altogether, and lacking one of half as many as 
South Carolina. It is no wonder, then, that some of 
the Southern ladies, whose knowledge of Northern 
people is confined to these scrub specimens, should 
detest the Yankees. 

“And Tyler Too.”-The editor of the Cleve¬ 
land Herald, now at Fortress Monroe, writes as fbl- 

ex-President Tyler’s 


The union of lakes—the union of lands— 

The Union of States none can sever— 

The union of hearts—the union of hands— 

And the Flag of our Union forever —Morris. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNE 28, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The London Times on the Evacuation of Norfolk. 

In the London Times of the 26th ult, we find 
the following remarks on the evacuation of Norfolk, 
and the destruction of the Merrimac. European 
nations seem likely to get a good deal of light on the 
hopelessness of the Southern rebellion, and it is to 
be hoped they will improve their opportunities: 

“Were the means of subduing and of holding in 
subjection the Southern States of America less 
gigan tic than they are, the stops now daily gained give 
promise of a speedy consummation. Seen through 
the magnifying medium of the official reports of the 
North, every day has its victory and new area of 
conquest. But, even after making extensive allow¬ 
ance for the fervor of the Federal imagination, great 
facts do loom out into a distinctness uot to be mis¬ 
understood. So far as the American waters are con¬ 
cerned, the conquest—lie it temporary or permanent, 
we have yet to learn—seems almost complete. Nor¬ 
folk is now added to the Federal captures. A division 
of 5,000 men sufficed, without a fight, and by mere, 
demonstration, to drive the Confederates from their 
only arsenal. Norfolk, upon which at the com¬ 
mencement of this war so much reliance was placed, 
is uow like a little Sebastopol after Sebastopol bad 
falleu. Its Navy Yard, with all the stores and ma¬ 
chinery, has been destroyed, and the vessels which 
it sheltered have been sunk or burnt. 

“Norfolk basfallen, not, however,like.Sebastopol, 
after a glorious resistance, but without a shot being 
fired, and the ruins show nothing but the determina¬ 
tion of the Southerners to destroy what (hey cannot 
defend. Hero is an end of the Confederate navy. 
Here is an end, also, to all our hopes of learning 
something more from the prowess of the Merrimac. 
That celebrated iron clad ship, which was the first 
to test in real battle the value of the new invention, 
has perished ingloriously. ner destruction is an¬ 
nounced with an apology. She was so blockaded 
by enemies that she dared not venture out; she was 
so large and so deep that she could not pursue her 
smaller antagonists into shallow waters. She bad 
struck one great blow; she had frightened the 
North, made New York anxious and Boston afraid 

' y 

and had occupied a great naval force; all she was 
capable of doing, had been done; a force she 
could not hope to resist was coming down upon her; 
so she was blown up. Such has been the fate of the 
Merrimac.” 


lows of the contrabands at 
8uaimer residence near there: 

“And of all the display of‘ivory,: this side of 
whale-dom, we to-day were witnesses to on the 
piazza of the traitor Tyler’s summer residence, 
about three miles from Old Point. Negroes now 
fairly swarm in every room where. ‘Tyler too’ was 
wont to dispense his hospitality and his abstractions; 
negroes roll on the low, broad, luxurious bedstead 
where Tyler once reclined; negroes’ clothes grace 
(grease) the elegant wardrobe in which Tyler aired 
his broad-cloth; and, when we were there, a pair of 
negro feet decorated the marble mantlepiece of 
Tyler's parlor, and a contraband, whose value has 
dropped suddenly from $1600 down to less than a 
Hampton five cent shinplastor, sat, fast asleep, 
over the ‘ messages and accompanying documents,’ 
wrong side up, of Tyler’s Administration, in Tyler’s 
library room.” 

How Cotton Burning ts Vie wed in Europe.— 

The Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial 
says the burning of cotton and other property by 
the secessionists is producing in Europe quite the 
contrary effect from that which the burners imag¬ 
ined. The motive is believed there to be “ the idea 
that cotton is still king,” that incubus of the .South¬ 
erner, which seems to be so engraved in his mind 
that nothing can remove it, however conclusive. 

The English journals denounced the effort to tem¬ 
porarily close the harbor of Charleston with sunken 
vessels, “ barbarous.” But what, will they say of the 
conduct of the Rebel Government in destroying the 
wealth of the country, and thus not only severing 
the commercial ligaments that bind it to Europe, 
but bringing ruin to the doors at once of the spin¬ 
ners of Manchester and of the .Southern people 
themselves? What will they think of a Govern¬ 
ment that attempts to bully Europe into acknowl¬ 
edging its independence by threatening to stab to 
the heart not only its own but the industry of the 
world.' Will they charge this, too, to the account of 
the “barbarism” of the North? 

Resisting Cotton Burning,— A private letter 
from on board the United States gunboat Kineo, in 
the Mississippi river, states that on the 15th 
ult,, while passing the mouth of the Red river, 
bound up, the Kineo picked up a skiff containing 
four men, two of whom had been severely wounded 
in a fight, to resist the burning of their cotton. They 
were planters and had one hundred men on their 
side, but were overpowered by soldiers and the au¬ 
thorities. They were Unionists, and were kindly 
cared for. 

Gen. Banks’ troops carried their rations in a 
novel way during the retreat to the Potomac. The 
officers having found a quantity of crackers left by 
the Maine regiment at a point upon the road, they 
were distributed to the men, who, having left their 
haversacks and knapsacks behind, near Middleton, 
resorted to a novel expedient as a substitute. 
Taking off their pantaloons and tying the end of 
each leg with a string, they filled them with crackers, 
and proceeded in their underclothing. 

During the battle of Fair Oaks. Capt. McFar¬ 
land, of the 102d Pennsylvania regiment, was taken 
prisoner by several rebels. They lost their way, 
and he generously offered to pilot them. He led 
them carefully to the rear of the Federal pickets, 
and to the surprise of the Confederates, the hail, 
“Who goes there?” was answered, “Capt Mc¬ 
Farland, of the I02d Pennsylvania, with seven 
prisoners.” 

That Gen. Joe Johnston's wound in the battle of 
Fair Oaks was not so slight as the rebels would 
have us believe, is evident from the fact that he has 
not yet been able to resume the chief command. 
Indeed, it is asserted on good authority, that he had 
three ribs broken. 

A Brave Officer.— At the battle of Hanover 
Court House, Lieut.-Col. Rice, of the New York 
44th, while leading his regiment in the thickest of 
the action, and cheering the men on with his hat in 
band, suddenly felt his horse sink under him. and 
himself covered with its warm blood. Jfe quickly 
threw his teg aside, so as to extricate himself from 
the fallen animal, and in the same moment a musket 
ball struck the scabbard to which he had just re¬ 
turned his sword, glanced oft’and cat bis sword belt. 
The sword being thus rendered useless, the gallant 
lieutenant-colonel seized the musket of a dead sol¬ 
dier lying near, buckled the catridge-bo.v about him, 
and led his regiment on foot during the rest of the 
action. 

“A Silent Meeting,” — Mr. Merwin, in his 
speech at the meeting of the American Temper¬ 
ance Union, last Wednesday evening, said: “The 
Quakers are fighting for the Union. A young man 
in Washington, a member of a Quaker family, 
enlisted in the Union army. He called to say fare¬ 
well to an old aunt, a Quaker lady, who remarked 
to him. ‘ Thomas, what strange clothes thee has on ( 
for a Friend!’ ‘Yes, Rebecca, they are military / 
clothes. 1 have joined the army, and 1 am going to ^ 
do something for my country.’ ‘ Well, Thomas, this \J 
is a good country, and we have an excellent Gov- l 
eminent, and thee knows my sentiments about war, 
and what my teachings have always been; but, jj 
Thomas, if thee takes a gun. and thee should meet h 


Spirit of the Suulltci'D Press. 

The Richmond Whig of the 14th instant has an 
article, w hich rejoices over what it is pleased to call 
the defeat of Milroy, Schenck, Banks and Shields, by 
Stonewall Jackson, and the “ wide reaching and 
important bearing” this alleged defeat—or rather 
series of discomfitures —has had on the war. It 
says that all the forces above named were to have 
been concentrated, according to the plan of Gen. 
McClellan, upon Richmond, while Burnside was to 
have made a demonstration against that city on the 
south, in conjunction with the fleet on James river. 
The Whig says: 

“The plan was a gigantic one. and, in all proba¬ 
bility, would have succeeded, but for the masterly 
movements of Jackson, completely paralyzing the 
valley force, and compelling McDowell to detach a 
large portion of his army to save Banks and Com¬ 
pany from demolition, and their capital from cap¬ 
ture. Tims left without co-operation and succor, 
McClellan is afraid to strike. Within sound almost 
of the church bells of Richmond, within sight 
almost of the long coveted treasure, a sudden dis¬ 
appointment strikes him. a cold tremor seizes him, 
ana he skulks and bides himself like a craven in the 
dismal marshes of the Ohickahominy — one day 
sending to Washington a braggart and mendacious 
bulletin of what his invincible army has done and is 
about to do, and the next bawling with all his might 
for re-enforcements. For the present, at least, he is 
cornered by the bold dash of Jackson — the next 
move should be a checkmate.” 

The Richmond papers continue their cry against 
extortioners, who demand high prices for food, 
while thirty miles distant the same articles are at 
quite moderate rates. The authorities are urged to 
get in supplies, and if they do not move speedily, 
the Whig says “there will be want in our midst 
before midsummer,” and it also says: 

“ With the cutting off of railroad communication 
on the east and north by the enemy, and the monop¬ 
olizing of the roads south and west by the Confed¬ 
erate government, it must be evident to every one 
that the people can do nothing toward getting pro¬ 
visions to the Richmond market in any abundance, 
especially when the wagon roads are impassable 
with mire. As the enemv draw their lines of com¬ 
munication, the need will become greater as the 
chances of reaching the country are lessened.” 

The Richmond Examiner thinks that the North 
has little room to exult over the possession of New 
Orleans or the opening of the Mississippi; for it 
holds that, in so far as opening that river really 
exists as a privilege, that benefit must be confined 
to iron-clad vessels of war. This is how the Ex¬ 
aminer views the subject: 

“Until the Southern Confederacy is destroyed, 
the Mississippi cannot again become a channel tor 
commerce. While a single point upon its vast 
extent, on either bank, is accessible to hostile par¬ 
ties, it can convey armed vessels only, and although 
they have New Orleans and the principal strategic 
positions above if, they have not driven the Con¬ 
federates from many hundred mites of its shores, 
whence they can stop trade and passage as com¬ 
pletely as by the guns of Fort Pillow or Columbus. 

“ The fall uf New Orleans and the consequent 
conquest of the Mississippi, was a heavy blow to the 
Confederacy, and diminishes its resources for sup¬ 
plies. But it is far from being irretrievable. The 
recovery of that river will be cut easy as *its loss. 
Victories in the North will compel the United States 
to recall its troops, even if the yellow fever does 
not do its work, in the next sixty dayB, so effectually 
as to leave none to recall. New armies will be 
formed in the States which border that river, which 
will retake New Orleans. So treaty of peace is 
possible which would leave the river in tne hands 
of the North. An effort will be made to render the 
great oily at its mouth a free town, like Hamburg 
and Bremen; but it will be an indecisive war and a 
drawn battle only which will render the project 


Our Real Victories. 

The Paris correspondent of the N. Y. World 
makes the following remarks showing the favorable 
effect of emancipation measures upon the public 
mind of Europe: 

To the liberal minded men of Europe—those who 
have from the beginning been watching our strug¬ 
gle with interest and heartfelt sympathy'—the 
greatest victory which the war has brought forth 
has not been Corinth, or Yorktown, or New Or¬ 
leans. These, indeed, have been to them a satisfac¬ 
tion, as indicating the ultimate success of our arms, 
but to them the most significant acts of at) have been 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and the recent passage by the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the bill prohibiting slavery in the territories. 
It should not be forgotten that the sympathy, or, at 
any rate, by far the larger portion of it, which we 
have in Europe results from a belief that this war 
must in some way be tbe death-blow to the slave 
system, which has made the name of America and 
our republican institutions so long a byword and a 
reproach. 

The sentiment of all Europe is in opposition to 
this system, and as far as we continue giving evi¬ 
dence that, whether that was one of the objects of 
the war originally or not, our government intend 
taking advantage of its success to wipe out. in the 
easiest and most practicable manner, the foul blot 
upon our escutcheon, just as last will we regain the 
sympathy which at the outbreak ot the war was 
ours, but which has to a great extent been dimin¬ 
ished by a growing belief that, after all, but little 
would be done for the abolition of slavery—a belief 
which has been changed by the recent act referred 
to. I merely state these things as facts, leaving you 
to judge of their weight and value. 


Bold Basil of Rebels In McClellan's Rear. 

The rebels have made a bold dash in McClel¬ 
lan’s rear, in the vicinity of Old Church, capturing 
a few prisoners, destroying some property, and kill¬ 
ing several of the teamsters and soldiers. The 
object of the raid is said to have been tbe destruc¬ 
tion of bridges, though this was not accomplished. 
The correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post, un¬ 
der date of the 14th, gives the following account of 
the affair, which we presume will make us a little 
more watchful iu the future : 

During the past three weeks two squadrons of the 
Fifth regular cavalry have performed picket duty 
on the right rear tiank ol our army, their beat ex¬ 
tending for a distauce of six miles in the vicinity of 
Old Church and the Pamunkey river. A detach¬ 
ment of this force, under command of Lieut, Leib, 
observed the rebel cavalry yesterday while on a 
rcconuoitering expedition beyond Old Church, 
and immediately fell back, sending to Captain 
Royall information of the approach of the ene¬ 
my. Captain Royall instantly collected all the 
force at his disposal — small enough at best—and 
advanced to succor Leib's parly. On the appear¬ 
ance ot the rebels our handfuL of men made a bold 
charge, driving the vanguard of the enemy until 
they reached the main body, when Royall retired, 
closely pursued by the rebels. This severe conflict, 
fought chiefly hand to hand, checked the movement 
of the enemy, and Capt. Royall sent messengers to 
the rear tu apprise Gen. Cooke of their peril. 


.sights ou the Battle Field. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Times gives the 
following description of the Fair Oaks battle field, 
which differs materially from the picture drawn of 
such scenes: 

•• I think the horrors of the battle field have been 
very much exaggerated. The features of these men, 
save where they have perished from strangulation 
or received wounds in the face, are as calm and 
placid as though they had died in bed. Many of 
them lie on their backs, with their arms stretched 
wearily, carelessly out, in the attitude of men who 
have thrown themselves on the ground to rest, aud 
suddenly sunk info slumber. I noticed one man in 
this attitude very particularly. It was impossible 
to believe him dead, even when he failed to reply 
to repeated calls, until I endeavored to raise his 
head in a more comfortable position, and the rigid¬ 
ity of the body told that life was not there. Thu 
groans of the wounded, that form one of the great 
staple horrors, are mainly a fiction. Where the 
pain is very acute a moaning te heard, but in most j 
cases they lie mutely wrapped up in their own 
thoughts, sileut iu despair. Their only request is 
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The Richmond Dispatch's account ot the recon- 
noissances under Gen. Stewart, on the 15th, says he 
made a circuit through the Federal lines from Rich¬ 
mond via Hanover Court House, Old Church and 
Tunstall's to James river, and back to the city, cap¬ 
turing 175 prisoners and 300 horses and mules. 

This morning (Monday, June 23,) we have the 
following telegraphic dispatch from Fortress Mon¬ 
roe, Juno 21: 

We learn to-day from the army of the Potomac 
that quite a skirmish took place on the 19th between 
the 19th Indiana, in Gen, Kearney's division, and 
the rebels, which lasted one hour. The Indiana 
boys stood their ground and sustained but little loss. 
Lieut. Carr and three privates were wounded. In 
the afternoon the regiment was complimented by 
Gen. Kearney for its bravery. This is the regiment 
that was once nearly sacrificed at Chickamicomico, 
North Carolina, early in the operations on that 
coast, under Col. Hawkins, and which has until 
lately been attached to Gen. Wool's division. 

During yesterday the rebels endeavored to feel of 
our entire lines by shelling vigorously at different 
points to annoy working parties. Their shells gen¬ 
erally fell short and did hut little damage. 

From McClellan’s Headquarters we have the fol¬ 
lowing, dated Sunday, June 22, 5 I'. M.: 

This has been a remarkably quiet day, consider¬ 
ing the close proximity of the contending forces. A 
brisk engagement ensued all day yesterday, and at 
night everything indicated that a general engage¬ 
ment was at hand. The enemy advanced in strong 
force on our lines during last night, but being 
promptly met soon retreated. 

The Richmond papers of yesterday contain a dis¬ 
patch from Montgomery, Alabama, dated the 17th. 
stating that Gen. Beauregard and staff had arrived 
there on their way to Richmond, and it is said they 
were to be followed by a large portion of the army 
ol the Mississippi, and that a sufficient forte had 
been left under the invincible Bragg to check any 
advance by the vandals tinder Gen. Halleck. 


where reasonably practicable for artillery.— though 
the heavy rain of yesterday has seriously damaged 
the condition of things in this respect. But unless 
some new obstacle intervenes 1 feel quite confident 
that the present week will witness a decisive trial of 
strength between the opposing armies. It may pos¬ 
sibly be postponed a little longer to insure the 
co-operation of the gunboats on the James river, 
and the arrival of expected re-enforcements; but I 
think not. The enemy evidently suppose that 
Burnside is to advance upon Petersburg from the 
direction of Suffolk, for we have a report to-day 
that they have destroyed the railroad between those 
two points. But whatever may be the fact about 
Burnside's movements. I do not believe that Mc¬ 
Clellan’s w ill be delayed on account of them. Of 
the result of an attack, whenever made, I do not 
think anybody in the army entertains a doubt; its 
success is considered certain.” 

The Press correspondent says he “writes with 
better spirit, than for weeks'" —that four-fifths ot the 
army had crossed the Chiekahominy, and that Gen. 
McClellan had 'moved his headquarters across. The 
whole army is doubtless now. June 23. beyond the 
river. Some of the extensive bridge building oper¬ 
ations before the center were carried on merely as 
a feint, and the rebels who had fortified hills com¬ 
manding the crossing at certain points were sadly 
disappointed when they found that McClellan had 
moved his troops by a route which avoided range of 
the rebel guns. 

A dispatch to the N. Y. Times, dated Mechanics- 
ville, June 16, says: 

“Unusual quiet has prevailed iu this vicinity 
since yesterday morning, the enemy having neglect¬ 
ed the usual harmless compliment of sending over 
a few shot to remind us of their close proximity. It 
is believed from observations made Rom the balloon 
to-day that the main body of the enemy have moved 
to some other point. Certain it is that the greater 
portion of the tents on the eminence opposite have 
disappeared and no soldiers were visible this after¬ 
noon. Our line of pickets occupy the bridge on the 
Meehanicsvllle road across the Chiekahominy river 
and within four miles of Richmond, while those of 
the enemy are on the road a little above and within 
speaking distance of them.” 

The War Department has dispatches from McClel¬ 
lan’s headquarters dated June 17: 

Our cavalry yesterday paid another visit to Ash¬ 
land, and surprised a party of rebels at that point, 
and drove them off and captured some properly. 

The rebels opened fire upon our ships of war in 
James river from the bind at City Point by artillery 
and small arms. Our squadron returned the attack 
with shells and shrapuells, silencing and driving 
back the rebel force. 

Dispatches received on the 18th state that Col. 
Averill had just returned from a scout to the Matti- 
ponv. in search of a band of guerillas, but they 
were found to have left the previous day. He 
destroyed the bridge, took a number of wagons and 
carts loaded with supplies for Richmond, and de¬ 
stroyed a large amount of rebel grain, and captured 
several important prisoners. Col. Greig had made 
a reconnoissance to Charles City Court House, and 
recovered some mules which were driven off by 
Col. Stewart in the Pamunky raid. 

The Tribune correspondent, writing from Seven 
Pines. 18th inst., says: 

“ The order to the left wing to stand to its arms, 
given at noon to-day, proceeded from intelligence 
communicated from the front that the enemy 30.000 
strong was in line before Hookers advanced posts. 
At half-past 4 o'clock the 10th Mass., from the woods 
in front of Casey’s old camping ground, sent greetr 
ing to the Uuion regiments behind them, and assured 
them in language and tone unmistakable that they 
were busy killing the rebels as fast as was consistent 
with the umbrageousness of the ground. So, under 
Hooker's order, the 16th Mass, went into the deep, 
swampy wood, and other regiments took up lines of 
battle upon the. edge of the wide arc of timber, out 
of which burst upon us unequal numbers and death 
on the 31st of May. The musketry tiring was now 
sharp within the leafy fastness, sharp and strong. 
From Briuihall’s battery two 46 spherical case shot 
were sent over the wood into the rebel picket ground 
to assist ike infantry skirmishers. The artillery fire 
was not replied to for a half hour, and then only 
from the far right. 

“It was Armstead's Brigade that was in front of 
ns to-day. numbers of whom the Massachusetts men 
mustered out of service forever. In one spot six 
reliel dead lay together. We drove their whole 
picket line ball a mile. Three men of the 16th 
were killed and eight wounded.” 

The correspondent of the Times, under the same 
date, says: 

“Another fine day. Every day of sunshine ad¬ 
vances the fall ot Richmond. Three days rain 
might postpone it essentially. With the exception 
of Sunday thunder storms, we have had now in 
succession seven dry warm days. The roads .are 
becoming hard. 

“ We had very brisk picket firing last night in 
front of a point hall a mile north ol Fair Oaks 
Station. Our side sustained no damage. This 
morning everything is quiet again. It is reported 
by deserters that heavy re-enforcements have been 
sent from Richmond to Jackson in the valley of the 
Shenandoah,” 

Another correspondent, writing under the same 
date, says: 

“ I am positively assured by parties who are reli¬ 
ably informed, that the life of the arch-traitor Jeff. 
Davis is iu extreme danger; the rebels looking upon 
him with the utmost suspicion. It is even averred 
that he was prevented by an armed force from 
escaping out of Richmond. He is subjected to gen¬ 
eral distrust Hand-bills in every variety are dis¬ 
played all over the city denouncing Jeff. Davis, and 
applying to him ridiculous and opprobious epithets. 
The rebels declare it the intention of Davis to 
desert them.” 

From Fortress Monroe, June 19lh, we have the 
following: 

Everything remains quiet here and also at Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk, and there is nothing to report 
Gen. Dix has completed his labors in preparing and 
posting his troops so as to cut off any communica¬ 
tion between the secessionists ol Norfolk and the 
rebels above. 

By an arrival of the White House boat we learn 
that there is occasional skirmishing going on along 
the whole lines of the army of the Potomac. The 
rebels have assumed a more menacing attitude and 
will probably try to bring on a gener al engagement 
in front of their works in older to draw our troops 
within range of their batteries. Three deserters 
from the 3d Georgia regiment, who came in yester¬ 
day, reiterate the report that the rebels are becom¬ 
ing desperate and greatly disheartened at their 
recent defeats. 


LAST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


any of the wicked rebels, I advise thee, Thomas, 
not to have a silent meeting.’’ ” 

Entrapped by a Contraband. — A Beaufort 
(S. C.) correspondent of the Boston Traveller re¬ 
lates the following incident of a reconnoissance 
above Beaufort:—“We have an outpost picket at 
the lerry, which is ten miles from Beaufort, Three 
men were stationed near the river, who discovered 
a boat approaching. It was too dark to see who or 
how many it contained, to when it got within 
hailing distance they commanded it to halt, and 
challenged it, bringing their guns to a ‘ready.' A 
negro, who undoubtedly acted under instruction, 
cried out, ‘for de lub o’ heben, massa sogers, don’t 
fiab, we’se conterbans skaping to freedom.’ The 
pickets aliowed them to approach, and when within 
a few rods of the shore a dozen or more rebels 
jumped up from the bottom of the boat, and dis¬ 
charged a volley which wounded all three of the 
pickets, one of them being hit by five buckshot- 
Though severely wounded, they returned the fire, 
then fled and gave the alarm. In the morning we 
found that the rebels had undoubtedly accomplished 
the object of their errand, which was evidently to 
destroy a number of large fiat boats which lay upon 
our side, which we have used upon several occa¬ 
sions in making recowioissonces.” 

Gcerr/i i.as are appearing in Kentucky. The 
Louisville Jowned learns that “in various parts of 
the Slate desperate rebels are leaving their homes, 
monnted and armed, to join guerrilla bands. There 
is no pretence of fighting for ‘Southern rights' on 
the part of such men; they go for robbing, and they 
have deliberately resolved to harrass, plunder and 
massacre their old friends, neighbors and relatives. 
They design to break open stores, take possession 
of bankp. steal money in transit by mail or express, 
and commit all kinds of lawless acts.” 


The Universal Clothe? Wrincer — Julias Ives .V Co. 
Seymour's Improved Patent Grain Drill—P. A: C. H. Spvm„„. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary—G. k C. Merriam. 3 ,U] 

The American Annual Cyclopedia—D. App ot.*n ,y Co 
Il, -iruhlc Farming Lands in Dlinojc —Frank Osborn. 
Premium Hav Elevator— I, A. Beardsley 
Fin in. for Sale— Ponpett k Bnnckner. 

First Claes Agent* Wanted — E. F. llovey. 

Farm lor Sale — Joel McCollum, 
important "o Hop-Grower* — L. I.. Cutnniu.r-. 

Columbus Nursery— Bntehnm. Hanford & Co. 
inventions Examined — J- Fraser k. Co. 

8PECIAL NOTICES. 

The Metropolitan Gift Bookstore. 

Woolen Machinery. 


— Gen. Miramon has turned up in Paris. 

— It is proposed to establish a Bureau of Emigration at 
Washington. 

— Pierre Soule and the late Sheriff of New Orleans hare 
been sent to Fort Lafayette. 

— One of the mills in Lowell during the past week, sold 
600.000 yards of cotton doth. 

— Twenty-six thousand men are at work on the Suez canal, 
and 14,000 more are to lie added. 

— Pennsylvania papers say railroad building is as active this 
season in that State as it ever was. 

— All differences between Garibaldi and the Italian Govern¬ 
ment have been settled satisfactorily. 

— The Montenegrins have been bc-atea by the Turks on 
the frontier, and their villages burned 

— Ex-President Van Buren (now 80 years old) is suffering 
from a dangerous affection of the throat 

— Trade is commencing between Louisville and Memphis, 
two steamboats plying regularly on the route. 

— In 1860, there were born in England 43.603 children out 
of wedlock, about 4 per cent, of all the births. 

— The Artesian well which supplies water for the Insane 
Asylum at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, is 1.150 feet deep. 

— The coasts of the Northern and Baltic seas are to be de¬ 
fended by forts at the mouth of the principal rivers. 

— The rebels of 8t Louis are to be put through a course of 
sprouts by being made to take the oath of allegiance. 

— One hundred and seventy of the prisoners captured in 
the ram fight near Memphis have arrived at St. Louis. 

— Applicants for compensation under the recent emancipa¬ 
tion act value their slaves at from $100 to $1,500 each. 

— Quite a number of the ‘ Grand Bank 11 fleet of Marble¬ 
head are now lying idle for lack of bands to man them. 

— Since Greenwood was first laid out as a burying place, in 
1840, 89.S67 bodies have been inton ed within its limits. 

— It is said that not lcs3 than onc-fourth of the slaves of 
Delaware have disappeared since the rebellion broke out. 

— The dogs of Jowa, under the present dog tax law of that 
State, are, in fact, educating large numbers of her cliildren. 

— The Suez canal, connecting the waters of the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean, is to be completed in eight months. 

— A citizen of Kentucky has laid before the proper depart¬ 
ment a system for eottonizing hemp, likely to attract attention 

— Niehulas Longwortb, the Cincinnati millionaire, has 
contributed $500 to feed the families of rebel soldiers at the 
South. 

— Alfred Boswortb, one of the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, lately died at his home in 
Waive n. 

— The passenger depot of the Eastern Railroad was de¬ 
stroyed by fire in Boston on the 21stinst. Loss about S10,000. 
Insured. 

— A young Englishman, who has been in the Government 
pay all winter, was arrested as a spy in 'Washington a few 
weeks ago. 

— The skull of Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, who 
died in the year 376 B. C., holds a place in the International 
Exhibition. 

— Agrarian disturbances are again becoming rife in Southern 
Ireland, and there has been a general revival of the Ribbon 
Association. 

— The assessors under the new National tax bill are to 
receive five dollars per day. There will be about twenty thou¬ 
sand of them. 

— Under the rebel confiscation act, five hundred millions 
worth of property has been swept from Union men in the 
seceded States. 

— A regularly organized band of horse-thieves, one hundred 
and fifty strong, it is said, have their headquarters iu Wash¬ 
ington Co., Lnd. 

— The public debt on the 29th of May was $491,445,984, at 
an average rate of interest of t four and thirty-five one-hun¬ 
dredths per cent. 

— At the Washington Navy Yard, 1,700 workmen are now 
employed repairing vessels and manufacturing every descrip¬ 
tion of ordnance. 

— A rebellion is rising in Venezuela. There the rebels are 
called Federalists, and those favoring the established order of 
things are Loyalists. 

— A steamer left Cincinnati on Saturday with a full cargo 
for New Orleans—the first which has left on that trip since the 
beginning of the war. 

— The Pope has ordered a professor of geology to form a 
collection of minerals of the Roman States for the World's 
Exliibition in London. 

— A voilent hail storm occurred in Washington, Co., Md., on 
the 14th inst., during which wheat fields and fruit trees were 
considerably damaged. 

— There are now at West Point 174 cadets, 2S of whom 
comprise the first class, 26 the second class, 32 the third tlass, 
and 88 the fourth class. 

— Dover, N. H., has paid §9,444 for the relief of soldiers, 
families. Manchester has disbursed in like maimer $34,255’ 
relieving 1,374 persons. 

— One thousand bales of cotton, half a million of percus¬ 
sion caps and other goods, captured in the Gulf, were sold M 
auction in Brooklyn recently. 

— The New York Ceutral railroad has become the greatest 
live stock carrying railroad iu the country, employing in the 
business not less than 700 cars. 

— About 20,000 first-class Enfield rifles have recently been 
raptured by our navy. With the vessels containing them, while 
attempting to run the blockade. 

— Mr Geo. Peabody has just presented the Peabody Insti¬ 
tution of South Danvers, Mass., one hundred and eighty vol¬ 
umes of valuable and rare books. 

— Robert Fowler, Esq., the Treasurer of Maryland, has 
tendered to the Government her quota of tire war tax, under 
the act of Congress of Aug. 5,1861. 

— A new and dangerous counterfeit $5 bill on the Manu¬ 
facturers Bank Of Troy has just been put in circulation. It 
is an exact imitation of the genuine. 

— Thousands of emigrants have sailed from London, for 
the purposse of founding a new non-conformist colony in 
New Zealand, to be called Abertland. 

— Out of the 150 rebel prisoners in Fort Warren, only three 
are in do6e confinement They are Generals Buckner and 
Tilghraan, and Charles Keene, a privateer. 

— In France, since the beginning of the present century, 
there have been committed not less than 300,000 suicides. 
There were 3,903 in 1858, and 3,050 in 1859. 

— The improvements of the N. Y. Park last year cost $480,- 
000: and 1,*224 men were employed, who planted 52,743 trees 
and shrubs. The visitors numbered 2,404,659. 

— Notice has been given to the various churches in Wash¬ 
ington, without regard to denomination, that their edifices 
will be used for military hospitals if necessary. 

— Mrs. Cole, of Red Creek, Oswego Co., N. Y., recently 
committed suicide while laboring under an aberration of mind 
produced by being deprived of her usual stimulus, opium. 

— Five rebel Governors are wandering up and down the 
country in search of employment. Rector, of Ark.; Milton, of 
Kla.: Moore of La.: Jackson, of Mo.: and Harris, of Tenn. 


Department of the Mississippi. 

Private advices and public rumors from Gen. 
llalleck’s command indicate that some very import¬ 
ant movements are being made by his troops. Od 
Thursday, 12th inst.. Gen. Morgan, with four brig¬ 
ades—a total of not less than 8.000 men—having 
marched from the direction of Somerset and Bar- 
bourville, entered tbe important position of Cum¬ 
berland Gap and took possession, the enemy having 
evacuated during the night. In the Gap he will be 
able to stand against five times bis number. From 
the Gap south to Russellville on the Virginia Cen¬ 
tral Railroad, is about 40 miles. It is by this road 
that Richmond keeps up railroad communication 
with the Gulf States, and its importance to the 
enemy is beyond computation. 

On the same day that Gen. Morgan reached Cum¬ 
berland Gap. Gen. Halleck issued General Orders 
declaring that “the States of Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee, east of the Tennessee river, except Forts 
Henry and Donelson, and such portions of North 
Alabama and Georgia as are or may be occupied 
by our troops, will constitute the District of the 
Ohio, under command of Maj.-Gen. Buell.” 

A Corinth correspondent of the Chicago Journal 
says:—“Since tbe rebel evacuation of this place, 
the Union army has made some master moves upon 
the great chess-board of war. Brig.-G’en. Wood 
started yesterday with a force ofl2.000 to re-enforce 
Maj.-Gen. Mitchell. ’ Mitchell’s division, the troops 
at Nashville, and those which recently drove the 
rebels from Chattanooga, and the force in Cumber¬ 
land Gap, all belong to Buell’s command, and he 
has doubtless moved eastward on the Memphis & 
Charleston Road with the remainder. 

A private letter received at Philadelphia June 20, 
states that Buell lias started with his whole army 
for East. Tennessee via Huntsville. 

The telegraph furnishes the following items from 
Memphis:—The Board of Aldermen adopted a reso¬ 
lution asking Col. Slack to postpone the suppression 
of tbe Confederate scrip for sLxty days. In Col. 
Slack’s reply, he says those who have been most 
active in getting up this rebellion are the very first 
individuals whose pockets are loaded with Confed¬ 
erate notes; and that if sixty days’ time should be 
given them, it is only giving that much time for 
those who are responsible for its issue to get rid of 
it without loss, and the worthless trash will be found 
in the hands of the unsophisticated and credulous. 
Besides, should these notes be permitted to be used 
as a circulating medium where the flag of the Uni¬ 
ted States floats, as far as such permission could 
give character to such treasonable currency, it 
would do so; and thus the very basis of the rebel¬ 
lion be made respected by contract with the Gov¬ 
ernment it seeks to destroy. 

The market is becoming glutted with merchan¬ 
dize, which can only be sold now for Tennessee 
money, rather than do which the owners are dis¬ 
posed to ship their goods back. The greater part 
of the stores are still closed, the secession owners 
ot them refusing to rent to abolitionists at any price. 

Shipments north to-day, June 16:—Cotton. 3.000 
bales; molasses. 5,000 barrel?, 3,000 half barrels; 
sugar, 5,000 barrels. There was much coming in 
yesterday. 

The post-office was opened, and the citizens mailed 
1,000 letters, mostly on business to the Northern 
cities, -and bought $300 worth of postage stamps. 

A dispatch dated 18th inst,. says Gen. Lew Wal¬ 
lace has assumed command of the city. His first 
official act was to take possession of the Argus 
office, which has been outspoken in its sympathies 
for the rebellion. 

Threats having been made to tear down the Union 
flags flying over the houses of some of the citizens, 
the Provost Marshal issued orders instructing tbe 
guard to shoot down any one attempting to haul 
down the flag, or insult or molest the resident citi¬ 
zens who have thus manifested devotion to the 
Union. An order has also been issued to imprison , 
all citizens carrying concealed weapons. 

Guerrillas are prowling about the country. Five 
were arrested last night by the pickets in the sub¬ 
urbs of the city. Guerrilla bands are still eugaged 
in burning cotton in the counties of Northern Mis¬ 
sissippi which has not already been destroyed by 
the owners. 

A dispatch from Corinth June 19, says our army 
bus returned from Boonville, and now occupies a 
more northern position, Gen. Beauregard's army, 
at last accounts, was at. Okolono, eighty thousand 
strong. Twenty thousand men under Gen. Kirby 
Smith were at Chattanooga. Fifteen thousand men 
ttnVr Gen. Price are at Fulton. Gen. Van Dorn, 
with a small force of cavalry, is at Grenada. 

An expedition, composed of the gunboats St, 
Louis, Lexington, Conestoga, and Mound City, ac¬ 
companied by transports carrying the 43d and 46th 
Indiana regiments, under Col. Fitch, was sent from 
Memphis some days Eiuee, for the purpose of re¬ 
moving the obstructions from White River. On 
the 17th the expedition reached St. Charles., 85 miles 
above the mouth, where the rebels had erected a 


Department of tbe South. 

The people are looking with great interest for 
news from Charleston, as it seems a strong effort is 
being made to reduce that strong-hold of secession. 
The following was received by telegraph on Mon¬ 
day, the 23d: 

The Richmond papers ot Saturday contain a brief 
account of a battle fought on Monday last, between 
five Federal regiments and a battery of Parrot guns, 
and parts of four Confederate regiments and a bat¬ 
tery. The battle lasted all day, with a heavy loss 
on both sides. The Charleston Mercury feared the 
battle would be renewed the next day, and expressed 
apprehensions for the safety of tbe city in conse¬ 
quence of the great exhaustion of the Southern 
troops and the loss of many officers. 

A day later brought ns a few further particulars: 

The Charleston Mercury ol the 17th says that the 
Confederate loss at Secessionville “ yesterday was 
40 killed and 100 wounded. We buried on the field 
140 Federals and took 40 prisoners," 

A special to the Augusta papers from Charleston, 
of the 16th, says:—A severe battle took place this 
morning ou James Island, four miles from the city. 
Five regiments of the Federals, with artillery, 
attacked our batteries at Secessionville. Col. Lamar 
commanded the Confederates, and with a few hun¬ 
dred troops repulsed the enemy three times, with 
great slaughter. The enemy tbught bravely, hut 
were defeated. Our victory is complete. The ene¬ 
my's loss is supposed to be about 400, including 30 
prisoners. Our loss is estimated from 50 to 100. 
Col. Lamar was wounded. Capts. Reed and Kings 
and Lieut Edwards were killed. The attack will 
soon be resumed. The Confederates are much 
exhausted by the previous shelling of the enemy 
day and night for a week. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


The Post-Office Department has concluded an 
arrangement with the Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liverpool line of trans-Atlantic steamers, by which 
the fastest steamers of each of those lines are 
accepted for the United States mail service through¬ 
out the year, thus securing fast steamers for the 
conveyance of the mails on each of the U. S. sailing 
days, viz., on Saturdays from New York, and 
Wednesdays from Southampton or Liverpool. This 
arrangement, so long desired by tbe Department, 
will give increased efficiency to the United States 
mail steamship service and prove of great advant¬ 
age. to the commercial interests of this country and 
Europe. 

The Post-Office Department re-opened to-day the 
Post-Office at Beaufort, North Carolina, being the 
first Post-Office regularly re-established since the 
occupation of that place by the United States army, 

English papers assert that the Circassian, con¬ 
demned for attempting to run the blockade, could 
not have entered our Southern ports on account of 
her great draught of water; but it is known to the 
Government that the Circassian was not only bound 
to Charleston, but tbe facts show that she could 
easily have entered New Orleans. Mobile, Pensa¬ 
cola, Savannah, Charleston, or Wilmington. The 
vessel and cargo are valued at about $1,400,000. 
After paying all the expenses of the Prize Court, 
which it is said are ex travagan t,one half the remainder 
goes to the Government, and the other moiety to the 
officers and crew of the vessel which seized the prize. 

On Saturday, the 14th inst.. Col. Gregory, Pro¬ 
vost Marshal of Alexandria, informed the Rev. Mr. 
Bitting, pastor of the Baptist Church, that if he 
could not pray for the President of the United 
States and the success of the Federal arms, he 
would be compelled to close hie church. Mr. Bit¬ 
ting inlormed Col. Gregory that he could not com¬ 
ply with his request, whereupon Colonel Gregory 
immediately took military possession of the church 
and closed its doors. Several other churches of 
secession proclivities have been taken. 

The Times Washington dispatch states, incredi¬ 
ble as it may seem, there are yet persons of 
known secession proclivities retained in the De¬ 
partments. Yesterday a complaint was made 
against one whose daughters have within a few 
days been detected in affording aid and comfort to 
the enemy. Steps have been taken to insure his 
removal. There arc many others feeding at the 
public crib who should be looked after a little. 

The Pacific Railroad Bill has passed the Senate 
with five negative votes. The main route which it 
fixes is to commence at a point on the 100th meridian 
of longitude, within the Territory ot Nebraska; of 
the branches, one commences at Sioux City, another 
at a point on the western boundary of Iowa, which 
will probably be at or near Omaha City, or the 
mouth of Platte River. Both of these branches are 
to be constructed by the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, which constructs the main road. The 
Kansas branch, commencing opposite Kansas City, 
is to be constructed by a Kansas company, and with 
this branch the Hannibal and St. Joseph road is 
authorized to form a connection. The main road is 
to run by tbe most direct and practicable route, to 
be located subject to the approval of the President. 
By the House bill the road was to commence on the 
J02d meridian, and the terminus was not necessarily 
within the territory of Nebraska, but probably the 
House will agree to the Senate amendment There 
is little doubt of the final passage of the bill sub¬ 
stantially as passed by the Senate. 

War Department, June 21st. 

In order to encourage enlistments pursuant to 
a joint resolution ot Congress in the regular army 
arid volunteer forces,it is ordered that a premium of 
two dollars shall be paid for each accepted recruit 
that volunteers for three years or during the war. 
uud every soldier who hereafter eulists in the regu¬ 
lar army and the volunteers for three years or 
during the war. may receive his first mouth’s pay in 
advance upon the mustering of his company into’ the 
service of the United States, or after he shall be mus¬ 
tered into and joined the regiment already in the 
service. 

This order will be transmitted to the Governors 
of States and recruiting officers. 

Edwin m. Stanton, Sec. of War. 

Mr. Kendricks, an editorof the defunct New York 
News, has been arrested and brought with a file of 
that paper to this city for examination before the 
Committee. 

Congress has inquired why the Prize Courts of 
Philadelphia and New York do not take action 
toward condemning some of the rebel captured 
vessels. The result ol inquiry may produce facts of 
startling character. 

Three or four thousand seamen for the naval 
service are immediately wanted. At present there 
are only thirty-nine men available in all of New 
England. 


Affairs in the Shenandoah Yntlcy. 

A special dispatch to the N. Y. Times, June 
16th, says reliable information has lieen received at 
headquarters that Jackson has been re-enforced a 
second time with 12,000. Gen. Fremont is in a very 
exposed condition, in danger of being overwhelmed 
by a superior force. No re-enforcements ore on tbe 
way to him. The Richmond Dispatch says that it 
can be no longer denied that Gen. Jackson has been 
heavily re-enforced lately, and the Federal columns 
must either combine or full back across the Poto¬ 
mac. It is believed that much ol‘ the Corinth army 
is io be sent to hold the Shenandoah valley, with its 
immense supplies of wheat, until after harvest time. 

Advices from Front Royal state that Gen. Shields 
has succeeded in concentrating all his army at 
Strasburg. His rear guard left Suray about one 
hour before it was entered by Ewell’s advancing 
column. Ewall is now believed to be in occupancy 
of Suray with a heavy force. Arrivals to-night 
from New Market bring the intelligence that Fre¬ 
mont was about to advance to Mount J ackson, and 
opposite the Gap at Massanutien Junction, through 
which the road leads to Suray. Jackson is believed 
to have a considerable force of light troops in Har¬ 
risonburg, while another body is at or near Port 
Republic. Prisoners report that White’s division 
of 1,500 are within supporting distance of Port Re¬ 
public, 

A considerable haul of guns, pistols and ammu¬ 
nition was made in Berry ville. The arms were all 
loaded with ball cartridges. The office of the Ber- 
ryville Conservator was confiscated several days 
ago for secession publications, and the effects re¬ 
moved hither to aid in army printing. 

The occupation of the valley by our forces has 
not restored a feeling of security to loyal residents, 
and rebels insist that Jackson will shortly pay us 
another visit in his usual style. The more judicious 
portion of the latter regret this, as they see no pos¬ 
sibility of his retaining it could he succeed in forc¬ 
ing us fo retreat. From all indications, daily intel¬ 
ligence is received from and dispatched to Jack¬ 
son’s army. The house of a leading secessionist 
was searched yesterday, upon information that the 
mail had been deposited there the previous night, 
but without success. 


Department of tbe East. 

Mr. Raymond of the Times, and those gener¬ 
ally quoted correspondents of the Philadelphia 
Press and Inquirer, who are with McClellan’s 
army, write hopefully in their last letters, which 
date down to Tuesday, 17th inst. Mr. Raymond 
says “ a force is now across the Chiekahominy suffi¬ 
cient, not only to repel any attack which may be 
made upon the left of our army, but also to follow 
up that repulse by a vigorous and effective pursuit,” 
and he adds as to the future intentions and prospects: 

“ Gen. McClellan, I am inclined to think, does not 
intend to await their movements. Unless they make 
haste, they will not be left to select their point of 
attack. The losses of his army have been repaired. 
The Chiekahominy is now crossed by all the bridges 
that can be required. Four days of hot weather 
has dried the roads and rendered the ground every¬ 
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Beef at Oy&lOc; Mc?s Beef at $8,00 - in. tv lute Fish and Trout 
in half bbls $3.tX).ri>3.2.'k Lard at 7ly Cheese—The -took of 
prime qualities exhausted. New hay cheese coming’ in quite 
freely, at id buyers are paying 4.Vff’5e-' Butter—Under tree arri¬ 
vals anil an abundant supply the market easier. Western Dew 
and Canada packed, at &/i tic. ajrd choice new packed state 12.ri 
(VtJSc. Old unsaleable except at the price of lard —Courier. 

TORONTO, Jrjvn 20—During t],,-* pa-t week there has lieen 
less activity, yt ill the supply of Full wheat continues to he 
Bond* Tip- prices to-day, which might he given as 'in- average 
prices for the past week, were 95<-.V'St.f<7 V bushel. Spring 
Wheat, the supply of which has not been so good thin week, 
sold to day at tiVutKKs, Only one extra sample, however, brought 
the l.-itcv pfiee. The ;»Ti-i.-r.-e price for Ihe week was f« ,i'S<c.— 
Barley *-i which there ha-tieen hnt little offered, sold at (Bo 
to-day, t-0 -i(He iv.-i- the average price for the week. It Is not in 
active demand at present, nor lias it been for some weeks pa-' 
Oats—The supply of oats for the week has been limited, quota- 
tions tending upward, the average price being 45 fdc ft bush 
i'hore were anne tillered to-dae JVaS linve also heen in good 
supply this week; the avetace price lifts boon fill! -1 busied. 

Butter. Fre»h jt tb..... Iff- I2ij 

Eggs, dozen... 10w)12 1 

Chickens, ft pair.,.. 5 Ji>;S -!0 

Ducks, ft pair,........ -toyttO 

Turkeys, onch . .. 75,8:75 

Potatoes, £f bushel. 6Utai66 

Hav -I tun.16.00Ca>20.00 

Straw fttuu.9-OOCjt 13.00 


pOI-TTiUBTJS (N"T7TiS>KR.Y. -WANTED-Ex- 
y_ perienced, energetic and responsible men, to sell Trees, kc., 
Irom our Nurseries Stock large and very line. Assortment 
complete. Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 

650-31 BATEHAM. HANFORD .v CO.. Columbus, Ohio. 


This machine combines all the important and 
most desirable qualities of all the Grain Drills in 
use. anil also possesses advantages not found in /ML* 

anil t/intr* 

ft nof nnly r-x.^u a* a T*niu tt but Uv r^rnovinir 

the ti*cth au«l iwliM-b cun tm clntipin a ijf 

tow minutes • it Dccnnir* » Broad^oa^t Sowkh, b 
w Inch will sow .-•■"il„f an v size. from pea- to clover ( Yi 

or timothy. m the most perfect manner Even hJ 

heels can he put in - (, Tgctly. and guaged shallow E>*2p3 

enough for such seeds. w 

Then •-Vitl, the udditi.-n Of a Feeder, which costs %\ / 

ut six dollars, it sows up., fertilizers, a, pias- i 

ter, lime, aslu-s..guano, pmeivett*-. &r, Such m,. TT.'W / 
iltah'fircd^ " UI1XL, 1 with the seed before flowing, — 

Those who prefer to keep the iranure separate ^*=^5 

S< iT' 1 .ui l ‘ n . 1 ’ 1 ," around* should . 

or<l»*r a drill with <. uhmo r\tt&cbin«*nt " ju uuauo ^ 

''‘.d'tes the seed if mixed with it smvin g -HSjBg 

W ith this the manure is kept m separate com- 
partment till howo. when seed and mamn ,. both pass together 
through the same Tubes into the grom.il, tj,,, is a very desir¬ 
able war of depositing anil fine fertilizers with'the seed', its tie- 
quantity of cither can at any tiun? he ihCftatsed or diminished at 
pleasure, and none is mixed which is not sown. 

. If required to sow grass sped v'hiU. dnJUhigur motnv otter seed 
.from flu main bar, or white muiing fntiliz'rs, aQtiuv> Seeder is 
attached, which will sow Timothy and clover, and si mil, r seodH 
and will »ow orchard grass or rve grass, or any seen from the 
smallest up-to that of iv boat, oats, ami bqrfov All this is done 
without acojf-vvhenl or liny gearing, except a zig-zag operating 
a roller attached to n spring, and therefore ruus easier, has [„.,s 
wear and tour, and coUflflUUentW is very durable. 

The prices are now reduced as given below, yet all machines 
are made Of the host materials and in the most substantial 
manner: 


•tt-noi.ES Machinery,— Those interested in improvements 
-e ref-rred to advertisement of Patent Right for sale. 


ITU It ST CLASS AGENTS WANT E D - 

J To assume agencies ami to canvass for a 

Great- National Work on the War for the Union. 

Endorse*! 1)1 the* PRESIDENT. CALUNKT. BANCROFT the 
Historian. end many Kioiiumt Citizens. Active canvasser^ are 
tnitkin# $.^1 t<« $7o week. Across 
650-2U E. F. FTl/VISV, iSSprure , New York. 


Iv Lvck.— Below we give the names of some of 
the foitunate purchasers of books, with the gifts they 
received at the Metropolitan Gilt Book Store, No. 
109 Main street, Buffalo, during the past week: Mr. 
Bonney- silver ice pitcher; W. G. Fox, silver cake 
basket: Charley McCarty, silver plated rotary 
castor; James Buell, silver watch; Leon Tephaiue, 
silver wine pitcher; Mr. Felton, news dealer, silver 
tea pitcher: Mr. Palmer. Marine Inspector, silver 
milk pitcher; Mrs. G. IV. Clintou. silver berry dish; 
L. K. Bogart, pair gold lined salt castors; Mrs. 
Sherman, breakfast castor; W. C. Butter, silver 
butter dish; Mr. Clark, book keeper American Ex¬ 
press Oftice. hunting case gold watch, valued at 
i'd: George I). Teller, silver cake basket: Horace 
Williams, silver berry dish; Charles McCarty, silver 
lever watch; Mrs. Gen. Riley. silver ice pitcher; 
Joseph Ilopkius. silver card receiver; Charles G. 
Miller. Esq., silver breakfast castor; E. L. Havens, 
silver fruit basket; Charles Durkee, County Clerk, 
silver ice pitcher; Mrs. H. E. Lyon, silver milk 
pitcher; James Ilusty, silver lever watch; Mary 
Siebold, silver tea sett; Lnther Frankstein, pair 
silver goblets, gold lined; O. G. Steele, jr., silver 
wine pitcher: Martha Atkins, gold guard chain; 
Patrick Donelly. silver tray; James Riley, silver 
watch. 

We have merely given the names of such of our 
citizens as are kuown to us. Many other rich and 
beautiful prizes were drawn by strangers, and peo¬ 
ple in the surrounding country. This store has 
been the scene of one good natural crowd, both day 
and evening, for the past week. Tt is quite amusing 
to spectators to stand by and witness the happy 
countenances of Mr. Hone's customers, particularly 
those who get the large prizes. A gift accompanies 
each book sold, varying in value from 50 cents to 
$100. The prizes are delivered at the time of pur¬ 
chasing the book. We advise our readers to call in 
at the Metropolitan and examine friend Hone’s 
stock of books and gifts, also liis manner of doing 
business.— Hitffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

This establishment is a branch of the Metropolitan 
Gift Book Store in this city, and is conducted upon 
the same liberal basis. Catalogues mailed free, 
tipon application, to any address in the United 
States. A Gift accompanies each Book, varying in 
value from 50 cents to $100. 


Drill with0 teeth......$£<> 00 

Drill with II teeth,...,. . . 90 00 

Drill with 13 teeth,. ......Ill) (JO 

Drill with Guano attachment, <9 teeth,j ..loo 00 

Drill with K m-7 teeth, for drlllinc between the 

rowsol etandim- corn, with one horse...75 00 • 

This last will drill within 4 Inches of the corn 

SmrJIOCR'8 lMPROVT.il nitOADPA st Sowi.v'; Machiste manu- 
factuiiol and for sale as formerly, ami price reduced to $50. 

The Improved Distributor for both tho above machines baa 
just been patented. 

Orders for the above machines solicited, and all communica¬ 
tions promptly attended to. Address 

I'. A. II. SKYAfOUR, 

East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. T. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YOUIC. Jr.xE 17—The current prices for the week at 
*11 the markets are as follows; 

BEEF CATTLE. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

COWS AX'D CALVES 

First quality.$4.5,IXV"'50,(10 

Ordinaiy quality. 4O,UO®45,0O 

Com mo 11 quality,... 3n,iHX<t)35,iJ0 

Inferior quality,..,. 25,0U(a23,00 

VEAL CALVES 

First, quality.ft It 5 @5.Slc 

Ofdiuary quality,. 4?ah;.5 

Common quality. 4 

Inferior quality. 3 @4 

SHEEP AX'D LAMBS. 

Prime quality.f) head Jfl.WKii'Ti.OO 

Ordinary, ...I.. 4,75@5.50 

Common,... 3,73oi)4,75 

Inferior.. 3,U0@3,50 

SWIMS 

Corn-fed.... 3 (a^n'c 

do. light ... —(iij — c 

Still-fed.. 3 (a?3!&'o 

CAM IIKIIM;K, Jc.vk 18.—At market. 413 Cattle, about 850 
Beeves, and 63 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
one, two and three years old. 

Map.kkt Ri:kk — Extra (including nothing but the best large 
tat stall-fed Oxen) StlAlty 6.75 first quality, iSB.OUhO.OU, second 
do, tSM’ AOf third do. $4.0ivVr'l),lXI: ordinary, $— (a—. 

Working Oxen, 'pi pair — SD-Vs iso. 

Cows and Calves — $ 2 . 5 . A)7.j J2. 

Stokes Yearltngx, $—($!—; Two years old, 00t@00; Three 
years old, $21 @22- 

Sheep and Lames 1610 at market. Prices in lots, $l,75Cd2,- 
50 each; ex t ra, *3,i)l) u'5.0ll. or 3 (a’4’.,C Jff lb. 

SPKfXO Lamms — S 2 . 0 .K4.7s 

Hides 6 j ti‘,c ) l lb Tallow—6q.y C*fc, 

Pelts — BiXiiT.V. Calf Skins—,N«flc Ft lb. 

Veal Calvbb, from S3.00Qi55.00 

ItuaoilTON, Ji-vx 19 — At market, 1050 Beef Cattle, 90 
Stores l.Ttli) Sheep ami Lambs, liXM Swine. 

Beef Cattle -Prices, extra, ?0,75.n'0,00; first quality, $6,50® 
0,00: Becond do. ?f(,0iK<iS).O0. third -I", $K,50®5,60. 

WORKr.NO Oxfcv—*100. $127/1,13$. 

Milch Cow»—S-V'-aSI: cominon. $19 t22 

Veal Calves — $4,i>K<:5,00. 

Stores—Y earling, $OiOO; Two years old, $i»,u 00: Three years 
old, $22®23 

Hides— ftu'fi'®' V tb- Tallow — 

Pelts—$( 1.50-1 u.75 each Calf Skinit—«->9c p> tb. 

Sheep and Lambs-$ 2,75-■ 3.00; extra, $3, 50 -' 5 , 01 ). 

Swine—S tores, wholesale, 4'-, -ic; retail, tjfwfc. Fat Hogs, 
undree>ed. none. Still-fed. none. Spring Pigs, 7>i®l) c., re¬ 
tail, T'rSf^iX. 

TORONTO, .r xc 2i).—B kkf — ifae been more plenti¬ 
ful and prieiw lower than lost week. First-class sold freely at 
-eronil class at $ 1,00 11 4,50 » ewt We micht also no¬ 
tice that there were laige arrivals of cattle by the different rail¬ 
roads leading into Toronto, which caused the above reduction 
in prices. 

Hides—F irm at $4,50. Calfskins steady at 8c ® lb. 

Pelts at 15® ioc. Lamb shins at Mr..—Globe. 


pewt. *8.00®8.50 

. 7.50668.00 

. 7,25® 7,50 

. 0,73^7,25 


PREMIUM 

HAY ELEVATOR. 

All Cast Steel. I'rive 915.00. 

Can he sent by Express every¬ 
where. 


-I he Patent Bight to a valuable improvement in 
ichinery. Fur particulars address Ilov 4,fi55, 

M9-2t 


Pl"L MICllOSOOPE, lUnKnil'yliig 

red times, tor hrmly-ripht cents! an silver.) 
powers, $1 ,l». Mailed tree 

F. M. BOWEN, 

_ Box 220 , Boston. Mass. 


AND 

DEALER IN FRUIT AND PRODUCE, 

No. 50 Stut-e St., CHiieago. 

N. F5.—Tn the Fruit Trade we invite correspondence previous 
to shipment. There is a great choice in the style of packages, 
and in the routes and times of shipment. 


WARRANTED 


Address 

L, A. BEARDSLEY, 

South Edrnrstov. Otsrpo Co. 
IV r. 


gQUIERS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


OW READY. 

OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE 


The American Annual Cyclopaedia 

•AND 

REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 

OF THE -VEAP. 1861, 

Embracing Political , Civile Military , and Social 
Affairs; Public Documents; Biography , Statistics, 
Commerce, Finance ., Literature, Science , Agricul¬ 
ture, and Mechanical Industry. 

The form of a Cvelopirdia has been selected, as affording room 
for the greatest variety of details, without becoming too minute 
and tedious. The volume is published in the style of the New 
American Oyclopajdia, having not less than 750 pages, royal 8vo. 

The work will he published exclusively by subscription, and 
in exterior nppcarancc is at otice elegant and substantial. 

Prises anil Styles ol' Binding. 

In Cloth, S3, 

In Libriuiy Style.leather, $3.50, 

In Hall Morocco, plain, $4, 

In Half ilussia. extra, $4,50. 

And to insure a uniform price and regularity in the delivery of 
the volume to Subscribers in all parts of the country, local 
agents will be appointed In all the cities and principal towns in 
the States and Territories. 

Orders may be addressed to 11 s, nr to any of our agents, for 
the above or any of our Subscription Works, and will meet 
prompt attention. 

I>. APPLETON A- CO , Publisher*, 

443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 


A Practical Treatise on tlie Garden and Vineyard Culture or the 
Vine, and the ManBRACturi: of Domestic Wi.vr. Designed 
for the use of Amateurs and others in the Northern and Middle 
States. Profusely illustrated with New Engravings from care¬ 
fully executed desiuns. verified by direct practice. By John 
J rnIN. author Of M Ratin' upon Open Air Orapo Culture," to 
which wav awarded the First Premium of the American Insti¬ 
tute. To which h added n section of Examples pf American 
Vineyard Practice, and a car,•fully prepared description of the 
celebrated ‘Thomcry System of Grape Culture." 

I3T- Price, One Dollar Sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Evcrvptrton who tuts a i/niiw rinr thoidd own 0ii» tty<k. 

Address P. II. DEWEY. Agent. Ilochuster. N. Y. 


ICARD CAMERA.J 

Mr. G. W. SQI'IKKS, a llivgnerreotyplxt and Photographer 
of sixteen yen's experience, formerly 0 / New York, would 
respectfully inform his friends, and the public generally, that 
he has purchased the well-known WHITNEY BOOMS, located 
as above, where ho promises to furnish all kinds of Pictures 
known iu the art. as good as the heat aud at war prices. [044-eo 


Of RAA WANTED ! 

?pj.,cjvjw BUT WILL TAKE LESS, 

For a very desirable location, as a residence, situated at Kid¬ 
der s Ferry, on tlie banks of Cayuga Lake The buildings con¬ 
sist of a very commodious two stow frame house, good barn 
and stable, and all neces-.igy oiit-huiiuings, in good repair. The 
lot contains one acre, with a very large and choice variety of 
b ruit and Ornamental Tree/. Grigir I't nm, <£•<;., <[v. 

The above property can he bought on very reasonable terms. 
Persons wishing further information can address' 

P. II. IIINMAN, Farmer 1'. O., N. Y . or 
, rt. I. WESTERVF.lt, Kidder's Ferry P. O., N. Y. 

Kidder's Ferry. June 14, 1862 , 649-lit 


Payable on delivery 


TAMES T 353 K, R, Y Sc CO., 

’J DKALKKS W 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZTR'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer iu Tin, Copper.Zinc, Sheet Iron. 
Ac., Ac.. Kl* k «1 State Street. Rochester. N. Y. 


r pHE SILVER CHIME. 

Mr. Root s oew collection of SABBATH SCHOOL MELO¬ 
DIES, Tunes, Chants, Hymns, tic., to which is added the 

Cantata ot'tl>« Christian Graces. 

designed for Concerts, Anniversaries, Celebrations, kr. 

I'-iT -Send five three-cent stamps for specimen cupy, to the 
publishers. HENRY TOLM.VN A- CO., 

649-2t No. 291 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


illarkcts, Cdinmcvcc, fee 


Korul New-Yorker Otllee, ) 

Rochester, Jlne 14th, 1861.5 

Very little ut present doing, and & the main prices remain 
unchanged since our last 
Oats are a shade higher, and in demand 
Pork, clear, is a dollar lower per barrel. 

Butter has advanced about ono cent per pound, and Eggs 
about the same per dozen. 

Hay L fully one dollar per tun higher than Last week. 

Roohcatel' Wholesale Prices, 

Eggs, dozen. llffil'.’c 

Honey, box. 12®lie 

Candles, box. JKu9J$e 

Candles, extra_ 12m; 12c 

Fruit mid Roots. 

Apples, bushel_ 5(Xa>87c 

Do. dried IP lb... 4®4‘ic 

Peaches, do_ 14;«.|6c 

Cherries, do. I4;aU6c 

Plums, do. I (Dal 2c 

Potatoes. 37.. • 56c 

llhles nml t4Llus. 

Slaughter...,. iy 5 ;'a.v 

Calf. 7i.a-So 

Sheep Pelts.$0.50u2.O0 

Lamb Pelts. 26<Xa50c 

Seeds. 

Clover, Miedlum, $4.25(a'4.5t) 

Do large._ C.UOjSe.as 

Timothy. 1.5O@2.O0 

Bund rles. 

Wood, hard.$3.OU(al5.0i) 

■Wood, soft. 3.00®3.iK) 

Coal, Seranton_6.60t« l 5,50 

(Joat, Pittstoo. 5,500)5,60 

Coal, Shamokin... 6.5U(a'5,50 

Coal. Char. 7®3c 

Salt, bbl.$1.3M©1 45 

Huv. tun.Jl.0u.7i 16,00 

Straw, tun. fi.no(aO.Ou 

av. Wool, y- tb —. 33cu)40c 

7@sc. Whitefish, lialfbbl. 3 2.V' .i.50 
SCa'Stie. Codfish, ouintal.... 4.507i5.ik) 
7®7 c. Trout, half bbl. 3.25®3.50 


/r W£BST^P jlCTO^ U 


QILL’S PATENT FRUIT PRESSER, 

The Best Apple and Potato Packer Extant. 

This valuable improvement which has been extensively used 
in Western New York for th" past two nr three years, was 
patented Oil the 0!h of May. 1862, and is now offered to Fruit 
Growers and Dealer* ns the best article that can be had fo» pack¬ 
ing and pressing fruit, potatoes, Ac, ThD Preseer is strong, 
durable, b is Iwn thoiom-litv tested, and those tmitig it con¬ 
sider it in.liHperr-able For sale pv the subscriber, by Pratt & 
Co., Buffalo Krxht iV Seifreo, Raeliester, and by Hardware 
MerChantiio tilt- principal towns of Western New York. 

AU per-on-. are cautioned ugaiust iT7.uinfarturii)g or selling 
this Presser without obtaining Bight, or purchasing of the un¬ 
dersigned, who is tho sole owner Of the Patent, and any one in¬ 
fringing will bo prosecuted. 

07* State and County Bights for sale For circular and full 
particulars, address E. TARBOX. Ogden, Monroe Co , N Y. 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Jpx'E 19.—The market has been Quite animated 
this week. Domestic wool is in good request, and large sales 
have been made by the trade on private terms. Fleeces are also 
111 good demand, the mark'd, however, is hare—no new wools 
have yet arrived, Urn sales reported are 1000 bales Cape on p. t.; 
4(7600 do. 27i 'ffSc: 360 hales Mestiwi, 2ffc 25‘„c, 8 nios, IOiOOO lbs 
black unwashed l.ir.hon, 27c cash. 2)1,000 lbs washed Iionskoi, 10- 
000 tbs unwashed Syrian, and 80 hales Entiu Rios, at prices not 
given. 1 O' Domestic Fleeces, we hear of no sales from first 
bands; 60,000 th- pulled, super and extra, have been taken atour 
quotations. Holders are firm, and Wools generally of the bet¬ 
ter qualities are looking up. 

Saxony Fleece 71 lb...509732 

American lull blood Merino.48 750 

American half and three-lourth* Merino. .45i7 47 

American Native and quarter Merino.42,.7 44 

Extra nulled.45 750 

Superfine pulled..45,,' 47 

No 1 pulled..34 i'.3.5 

Lamb's pulled..OOCgUO 

ied . 3o 32 

California common do.14 a, 16 

Peruviiu washed.30,732 

Valparaiso washed. )4<« 14 

South Jmerican Merino unwashed.25726 

South American Mosti/.a unna-hed. 21 5 25 

South American common washed.....l-i .iit; 

South American But re Rififl do.18.<720 

South American unwashed. 9®12 

South American Cordova wished..24'<726 

Cape Good Hope unwashed.25"26 

East India waahed ..1K725 

African unwaahed.16(720 

African washed.30u-34 

Mexican unwashed.14@1S 

Texas.OOW00 

Smyrna miwaMmd.1S!?22 

Smyrna washed,....30(732 

ALII ANY, .li'XK 19.—The street gales pf till new clip are 
more free, S.'.HJO IbA sold to-day at a range of 36,a-13c ]h.—dour. 

BOSTON, Jum: 19.—There is a firm and buoyant feeling in 
the market, foe all desirable grrules, hnj.h domestic and foreign, 
but the small supply Of the latter has iuterferred with opera¬ 
tions. 

Saxony and Menno, fine,17G' 19 I Texas.00@00 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 

NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 

Pictorial Illrnstrations of I>Xilitary 
Terms. 

Webitcr'i Dictionary encrU in thrsc. and has, among othrs, 
Pictorial representations of the following 

Harbacan, Bastion, Battlement. Bar-shot, Block-house, 
Bombs, Cannon, Carronade. Chain-slmt, Chevaux-de-frise, Cal¬ 
trop. Umbers. M.adher, Murtcllo Tower, Mortar, Portcullis, 
Ravelin, Kedan. Star Forts, ,vc. 

No other English Dictionary pnblisLfui in this country has a 
fourth jiart of these 

So At.so ITS 

Definitions of Military Terms. 

As, the foregoing, and Abatis. Ambulance. Ambuscade, Arm¬ 
istice, Banquette, Bivouac, Brevet, ( ais-nu. Caliber, Cani-ter- 
shot. Cantonment, Oapomere, Casemate, Cartel, Chamade. 
Commissary, Commissariat, Chain-shot, Counterscarp. Chef de 
hattallion, Cul de sac, Oahlgren gun, Minie rifle. Paixhan gun, 
&c , kc. 

Sold bv all Booksellers. 

Published by G. A O. MF.ltBIAS!, 

Springfield, Muss. 


Flour nnd Cmln. 

Flour, winter wheat, 55 . 25 . 3 : 6.25 
Flour, spring do. 4.50®B.OO 
Flour, buckwheat... O.OOJJO.IH) 

Meal, Indian. . l.fff." I 06 

Wheat, Genesee. l.UO" 1,20 

Best white Canada.. I 25.7'1 28 

Corn, old. 4fiffi6'Je. 

Corn, new. .lAa .'iUo. 

Rve. 6u lbs ~f> bnsh.. 5 r >nA'ic 

Oats. by weight._ 37 7-38C. 

Barley. 66 atlfla. 

Buckwheat. (X'Sui)a. 

Bean*. 1.60.5)2.00 

Meala 

Pork, mess....SlO.SOtiidl 0*1 

Pork, dear.lff.OOdclff 50 

Dressed hogs, cwt. 3.50.ril 4.00 

Beef, cwt. 4.0012, 6 00 

Spring tamlis, each 1 M® 2.0D 
Mutton, carcass . 4, ; iJic 

Hams smoked_ 6,2 7c. 

Shoulders.. 4/iiRc. 

Chickens. 8®9c< 

Turkeys. Ki 10c. 

Geese. 4')9i,A0c. 

Ducks p jiair. 38;<c tlc. 

Hairy, A e. 

Butter, roll.lOW'TU 1 SC. 

Butter, firkin. 0a lie 

Cheese. 

Lard, tried_ 

Tallow, rough 
Tallow, tried., 


SMITH & WINEGAH’S PATENT, 

WITH LA TOURRETTE'S IMPROVEMENTS. 


Thk above engraving represents a Drain Tile Machine which 
ha* be«u uaudI for veur*, ami. with it-* recent imnfOYt»nietJtcw is 
undoubtedly the best and moAt durable Tile Machine iu Anieri- 
cu. It performs the whole t&bof ol ftTiUtlio^ th* 3 claj*. screon- 
ing It to free it froin gravel, and prowjes it in Uleut the same 
ODeratlou, aud may be propelled hv either water, -.team or 
horse*power It makes all tdze* and hhape*: of t»U. and pipe, 
from IX to \t inches, anrl moids 100 rods of 2 Inch tile per hour. 
The machine I* simple in construction, durable, (heing made of 
iron,) and not li.iftle to e»*t out oP orcler, Iu the great essentials 
of MMin.imrY, CAPACITY and tWKAttlMTY it has mmiaL It 
wan awarded the First Premium at, the Uhio Statu Fair iu 1860, 
which award was approved by a npecial commit,too of practical 
tile makers appointed bv tho State Board ol Agriculture at the 
special request ol'intei crted par ties, who wore clissatiRfied with, 
the decision of the first committee. 

For further particulars, or illustrated circular, address 
A. LA TOlTliltETTK, Jr„ Agent, 

645_Waterloo. Seneca Co., N, Y. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, 

L the InegesT and best arranged Hotel in the New England 
Stotorj is centrally located, and oner of access from til tlie 
routes Of tin vet, H coo tains uP t he pioderu iffiprovelin'Iitb and 
every convenience for the comfort and accommodation "/ the 
traveling public. The sleeping rooms are large and well ven¬ 
tilated the suites of rooms arc well arranged, and completely 
furnished for families nnd largo travel me parties, and tho house 
will contin no to be kept a- a licet class hold iu every respeel. 

648-Tteoj LEWIS RICE, Proprietor. 


ALLIS, WATERS CO., 

AA- B ANKLEHS, 

5-5 Buffalo St., Opposite the Eas;le Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, M. Y. 

Interest Coupons of tl. S. seven and threo-tentbs per cent. 
Bonds, due August 19th, 1862, paid at their Banking Office, on 
presentation. 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
C. S. Demand Notes, of Old issue 

Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sums to suit. 648-26t 


J-VITT) Ao NORTHROP, 

DEALERS IN 

DRY" GOODS, 

Nos. 69 & 71 Main St., Marble Buildings, 

ROCHESTER, 1ST. Y., 


DOORS FOR K.XJLt^feLIS': 

The following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, ki¬ 
be obtained at tho Office of the lii KAi. Nkw-Vorkkr. Vv 
also furnish Other books on Flnml Allaii -. iwued by Ami 
publishers, at the usual retail prices,— and shall add new 
as published. 

American Farmer's Ency¬ 
clopedia.$4.90 

Allen's Aui. Farm Book... 1.00 
Allen's Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animals -...0-75 

Allen's Rural Architecture 1.25 

Mien on the Grape.1.00 

Am. Architect, or Plans for 

Country Dwellings.8.00 

American Florist's Guido. 0.75 
Barry’s Fruit Garden...,, t.'fffi 
Blake's Farmer at U»me, 1.25 
B o ussi n fault's R o ral Econ - 

otny-....-...,— 1.25 

Bright on Grape Culture, 

2<1 edition. 50 

Browne's Bird Fancier_ 50 

Browne's Poultry Yard... t.oo 
Do Field Booked'Manures 1.25 
Bridgeman's Card. As-S’t.. 1 50 

Do. Florist's Guido_ . 60 

Do. Kitchen Gardener's In¬ 
structor. — 60 

Do. Fruit Cult. Manual .. 60 

Brock's Book of Flowers.. 100 
Bulst's Flower Garden.... 1.25 
Do. Familv Kitchen Card. 75 
Chemical Field Lectures.. Loo 
Chinese Sugar Cane and 

Sugar Making. 25 

Charlton's Grape Grower's 

Guide. 50 

Cobbett's Am. Gardener.. 60 

Cottage aud Farm Bee- 

Keeper.. 50 

Cole's Am. Fruit Book.... 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ 50 

Dadd’s Moderu Horae Doc. 1 00 
Do. Am. Cattle IFiCtor.. . 1.00 
Do. Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology of the Horse.2.00 

Do colored plates__ 4.00 

Dana's Muck Manual.1.00 

Do. Brito Essay on Manures 25 
Darlington's Weeds aud 

Useful Plants. 1,50 

Davy's Devon Herd Book. 1.00 
Domestic aud Ornamental 

Poultry. 1.00 

Do. colored plate*.. 2 00 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit 


Smyrna, 

,43 a Hi Do. unwashed.12(3.20 

.410143 Syrian.13@26 

.46f<p56 i.H pe.21725 

.187:60 Crimea,.11@20 

.Iktains Buenos Ayres.11740 

. 00,7.00 Peruvian,washed.30(5)35 

,36>2 43 Canada..40(5)41 

CINCINN ATI. Ji'N'C 19. There i. riot much offering, the in- 
dispo-dtjoji to sell still cooxinuing The range of pricija are S3t® 
42c, the latter only obtainable for fancy clijra .—GazeUv 

TOHONTO, .It'NK 2n—In the prices of wool there ha.- been a 
considerable advance this week Last week tlie highest prices 
paid were 30(5131 l- yt lb; this week it rose a- high as 36c r) lb; to¬ 
day the prices were down to 84c yt lb. - Globe. 


Full blood. 

fL and % blood, 

Common. 

Pulled, extra,.. 
Do. superfine,. 

Do No. 1. 

Do No. 2,. 

Western mixed, 


NEW YORK, JoJfJC 23. — Flocji—M arket may be quoted 
steady and without am- material change in prices, with less 
business doing tor export and homo consumption. Sales ntS4,- 
10 a 4,25 foT so peril qe.State Si, 15 a !,Vi tor extra State, #4,11154,- 
20 for stipe' tiue Western; 81,45 i.4,60for Coin( 00 a to medium ex¬ 
tra Western: $4,ig»'S,1,0U for shipping brands extra round hoop¬ 
ed Ohio, and $ 6 , 10 ( 16 ,no for trade brands do., the market closing 
quiet Canadian Unur without decided change In prices, with u 
moderatebU'-iorsH doing Sales nt $4,45(54,55 lor spring, amt 
' " "• '"■ * t l ItVr lieu rimfinuefl quirt 

steady at. S2,7i>,;4.00 for inferior to choice. Corn meal is in 
wore active demand and prices steady. Sales at $3,00 for Bran¬ 
dywine and tor sg.yo .icraey, 

Grain— Wheat market may be quoted heavr, closing lc low¬ 
er, with a moderate demand for export and home consump¬ 
tion. Sales fair Chico.'"spring ut yfc, Milwaukee club at .$1,00 
@1,03, atnber Iowa at $1,05"1,06; fair winter red West.-rn at si,- 
15; amber Michigan at St,17, Canada club at $1,02, white West¬ 
ern at $1.22, and white Kenuckv r>n • - 

tinuek quiet and very linn at fflfefiiM .... 
for State. Barley rules dull and nominal at 7Ue. 
continues quiet ami dull. Sales at 90c, ' 
nominal at 7oc for Canada. C. 
lower, with a moderate business ,) 
consumption. 

f :____ 

51 Lc for y ellow Western, and 67;i7')c for white 

?n rnflilnsutn il.ieam.l ' c. I ..4 4 Vffti » IT.. « . 1...., .. 


IT WILL PAY- 

To buy your DRESS GOODS of 

ZZulo'barcl tfc Wortlirop 


Johnston's Agricultural 

Chemistry. 

Do. Elepientsof Ag. Chem¬ 
istry aud GeoL'gv. 


Do. Catechism of Chemistry 

for Schools...... 25 

Langs troth on the Hiveand 

Honey Bee. .1.26 

Leuchar's Hot Houses.... 1.25 
Liabig'a Familiar Letters 

to Farmers...... 50 

Uimley’fl Morgan Horses. LOO 
Manual of Agriculture, by 

Emerson & Flint,...._ 75 

.Miner'aBee-keeper'aManuall.OO 
Miles ou the Horse's Foot. 50 

Milhurn on Cow.. 25 

Modem Cookery by Miss 
Act"own,IMi'fJS.J ILlu 1.25 
Mrs Abel's .Skillful House¬ 
wife and Ladles' Guide.. 50 

Minin'.- Land Drainer. 50 

N osh's Progressive Farmer 60 
Neill's Gwu, Companion., 1.00 
Norton's Elements of Agri¬ 
culture. 60 

Olcott's Sorgho .t" fmphee 1.00 
Panlee on the Strawberry 60 
I'e.tiler's L tll'l Measurer . 50 

Person's New Culture of the 

Vino. 25 

Phelps' Hex-keeper's Chart 26 
Quinbv'fl Mysteries of Bee¬ 
keeping ."..1.00 

Quincy on Soiling Cattle. 50 

Kabbit Fancier.. 50 

Randall s Sheep H usbandryl.25 
Ricliardson on the Horse 25 
Richardson on the Pests of 

tho Farm_. 25 

Do. Domestic Fowls.. ... 25 

Do. on the Hog. 25 

Do, on the Honey Bee_ 25 

Do. on the Dug. 25 

ReemelinA Vine-dressera 

Manual... 50 

Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 
bound in 1 Series. ra/di, 1.25 

Shepherd's Own Book_2.00 

Strav Leave? from the Book 

of Nature. 1.00 

Stephens’ Book of the Farm 

2 vol.4.4.00 

Skillful Housewife. 25 

Skinner's Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture .. 26 

Smith's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening. 1.25 

Timer's Principles of Agri¬ 
culture. 2.00 

Thomas' Farm Implements 1.00 
Thompsons Food of Ani¬ 
mals. 75 

The Row Culturiftt. 50 

Tophaiu's Chemistry Made 

Gurdoner. 1 25 Easy. 25 

Do. Am. Kitchen Garden. 50 Turner's Cotton Planter's 

Field's Pear Culture.LUO Manual. 1.00 

Fish Culture.. I.iW Warder’s Hedges and Evor- 

Flint on Grasses.. 1.25 greens.1.00 

Gnennn on Milch Cows... 60 Wiring's F.lements of Ag- 

HerbeTt to Horse-Keepers 1.25 licultxre. 75 

Hooper's Dog ,y Gun, paper 25 Weeks Du Bees. 25 

Do. do. cloth. 50 Wilson on Flax. 25 

Hough’s Farm Record.... 3.'to Youatt.y Marti non Cattle. 1.25 

Hvde's Chinese Sugar Cane 25 Youatt on the flOTte.1.35 

Kidder's Guide to Apiarian Do. on Sheep. 75 

Science. SO l Do. on the Hog. 75 

lluri's new work "W Open AirGrape CaP.iire, price ..n'vJl. 
The Sorghum Griiwt-rs Manual, by W. H Clark, price25c 
IY~Anyof the above named works will be forwarded by 
moil, post-paid, on receipt pf the price specified. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N- Y 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your DRESS SILKS of 

Hubbard, tfc TXTortlirop 


•rivftto tern is. Ky ocoo- 
for Western, and "72@75c 
: .! ,t 72j. Barley malt 
. — Peaa continue diill and 
Coin market may be quoted lc 
—doing for export and liome 
. -- -. i. bales at 49tii50C tor m-w mixed Western, 51 '52c 
for old do. atloat and delivered, ISoi pie tor unsound do. , 53 '8 a. 
“l»c for yellow Western, and 67: 1 70c for white Southern data 
in moderate demand aalna at 43Ql5e for Jersey. Canada West¬ 
ern aud State. 

Provisions -Pork market steady and rather more active — 
Sales at Sh'.75("10.R7W for mess, SUi,75.a lo,75 for Western and 
city prime mess, and S.8,62‘j for prime. Beef quiet ami un¬ 
changed. Sales at $5 j50;<£7,Oi) for country prime, St.OOff lU for 
country mess, $11^113,50 for re-parked do.. $l3.'aT4,.’50 for extra 
mess. Prime tnCffl beef quiet and nominal at 519.0Oo 20.00.— 
Beef hams quiet. Small sales Eastenj and Western at $14,50 
(0.16,50. Cut meats in moderate demand aud prices without 
change Sales at SUjJc for Wi- stern aud city shoulders, and 
4J^@5r for hams. Smoked meats are dull and unchanged. Ba¬ 
con sides quiet arid prices nominally unchanged. Lard contin¬ 
ues iu moderate demand and prices steady, sales at 7.7 8’,,<• for 
No. 1 to very choice. Butter rules dull and heavy, ami selling 
atag.lfjr for Uhio, ami 10-.ATe for State. Cheese sternly and firm, 
and selling at 3,i.xe for common to good. 

AsmtSr - Continue steaay small sales at $5,81‘.i* for Pots, and 
at $G t ■ • r Pearly. 

, Hops—F irm with a fair demand. Sales at 14@18c for new, and 
7@lle for old. 

alhany, Jc.vk 23—Flock and Slut- There is a steady 
trade demand, but only a moderate btlsiiioss was done in Hour 
this morning, ut the closing prices of the week. Corn Meal is in 
good veqneyt at unchaugeu prices. 

Common to good State.$4,25(174,50 

Fancy and Extra State. 4,60@4,76 

Common to good Western. 4,75®5,00 

Extra .Michigan, Wioconsin, Indiana, Ac. 5,50^16,25 

Extra ... 6JW@6,75 

Common Canadian,. 4,5ouT4,75 

Extra Canadian,. 5,'25@6,25 

Fancy Oene^eo, -. 5,50ff5.75 

Extra rieneflye and city brands,. 6,SO;a 6.75 

Grain -There fo only a moderate milling demand for Wheat, 
most nt the i fieri tigs being held above the views of buyers, 
bales nt$1,25 for .,rnber Micliiuan, and $1.35 for white do. Corn 
in stonily request at unchanged prices. Sales Western mixed at 
4/c toi uiisonnii. and 50e.for prime old. llye i- he'd at 77c for 
■" inlet and dull Gate firm aud in mr request; 
sates at 48c for i 'hicagoes, and 433®c for State 

BIHVaLO, Ji'.vk 23.—Ft,ont — Tito market steftily with a 
lair amount of ti'amuu'tiom: for a rainy d.ay, mostly for interior 
trade ,'nley choice JlJinoL extra at SI,2Str 4.30, Wisaonsiti ex- 
,’ ff a’ '■b^r oboioe spring wheat Camilla on the track at -I,Co, St 
i.oms at $5,7.5. double extra Indiana at S.5.37 1 , / .5,5" winter Wis¬ 
consin extra «t $ 4 ,fill, extra Illinois at 84.12.ri choice Wisconsin 
«tr» xt it < p -rforine quiet. 

Grain -IVhruit mantel rules dull, with limited transactions; 
Rales amhifr Illinois at 99Jie: white Midi lean in bags at 31.23 No 
. Jimvauk.-e. club at Kfic No. I Milwaukee club on private terms 
—Meaty held Ut 85Ti90c for No*. 1 mill 2 Milwaukee elub;8ff '83 
rai'ia' -" bfiFiec: $1,06e 1 1.07 for amber .Mieliicari. $1 for red win- 
and Indiana: $1,201 1.23 for white Kentucky, with but 
ntue ilispoRitmi) ou the part "f buvnr*; to par raking prices.— 
Iviv'o » i 0 ' ;lr ket qufot, with but little doing, buyers holding 
I?, ,,1‘T ICMVel ' prices; nib's at 38C for old Oats quiet aud nominal 
rc-POrted. Barley—The nmiket rules dull aud 
, ,v' 'r " ', 1 t 'drenu-h limited demand. Canada nominal at 155 
n'"P choice, and Westero at 5ff ■ 5Cc for oruiuai’v to good.— 
v :ul, t ,,0 ’">nal at flOufor Chicago, and 53.054'; for Wis- 
c S n '. -V '■"’l 1 "' ‘'fciportt-d 

( '®l ui aai! and puces nominal at ?1.62ri 1.75 for 
^(’2.-5 for good to choice: and for very choice mo y 
el7i.ii.Zr"' i 'lV iet and nominal at 56risSc for good to 
P^JSSS?*- nvT^Pck smiiil—demand limited, 
at < 1 ( 1 “raiTc^hemarKet dull fur all kinds. Prices nominal 
6 7 fmi 1 ^ "‘i heavy. Sfoetxg j« for light Mess pork. Hams 
, it tot uny.ii.ked, and i qpi a c sacked. Shoulders lc. Dried 


IT WILL PAY 


In ilE.vnoN. June 7th. 1862, GEORGE J., son of Simon and 
Hki.lkn Whitcomb, aged 18 years, 4 months, and 7 days. 


Clothes Wrinsrei 


It is the Original and only Genuine nnd Reliable Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame ! 

Capacity for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 


IT WILL PAY — 

To buy your LINENS of 

Hutotoarcl efts TNT ortlirop 


t3T ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advance— Thirty-Fiyk 
Cknts a Lins, each insertiou. A priee and a half for extra 
display, or 52,ri cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) SLxty Cents a Line. 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 

We have the highest testimonials certifying to its great value, 
both in the saving of labor and materials, ns well as its perfect 
adaptation to the use for which it is intended. These notices, 
however, cannot be inserted here We only ask that the pub¬ 
lic look at the facts —try our Wringer, and judge for them¬ 
selves \S ,• ask none to buy without giving it a thorough test, 
for which abundant opportunity will bo given to all. 

1 A N V A 8 S E R S W ANTED. 

To men who have had experience as canvnssers, oranv who 
would like to engage in tin- sale ot'this truly valuable Inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered and good teiritorv 
given them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in which 
they shall have the exclusive sale 

This Wringer is made b.v 

The Metropolirnn Washing Machine Company, 

Under tho following patents. 

Tin? Improved Patent Cog-Wheel Regulator — 

It saves friction of the clothes, and prevents 
the rolls from wearing. 

The new Patent Method for Fastemng the Rolls to the Shaft 
— Never blacks the clothes 

Dlcfeerumn's Patent Clasping Frame, for fastening to the tub— 
Cannot work loose from its place. 

Lyman s Patent Adjustable Gauge, for different sized tubs—thick 
or thin, straight, slanting, or circular. 

Goopyrar'-s PaTknt of which thee are the exclusive owners! 
for the rich t to make, sell, and use Vulcanized India Rubber 
Rolls or Cove ied Rolls for Washiuc, Wringing, or Starching 
Machines. 

Any one making, selling, or iisimj any Wringer, ttr user as 
utrll at (hr maker,) the rolls of which were not pureh.ised of 
them, and a license obtained To sell and use the sann.-, are in¬ 
fringing on their l ights, ami wiri at once bo prn-ekuted accord¬ 
ing to law. After an expensive litigation in tlm trivnao Statics 
Courts, the suits are G— miuatod and i" : ituetions issued against 
the infringers. The parties prosecuted li.xve settled for Pit-' in¬ 
fringements and are now acting nailer licenses which with 
their supply of India Rubber.i they obTaiued from them vv tb 
tlie right to use it hr other Wringer--, (they paying n tariff on 
all sold, i hut under the most careful restriction- as to terms 
and prices, both who legale and retail 

.All licensed parties vvill have a certificate, showing their 
rights and authority. The public should beware of all canvas¬ 
sers for Wringers who cannot produce such Certificate —they are 
bogus. 

Descriptive Circulars furnished bv 

Jl'Lll 8 IVES A < «>., General Vueuts. 

_ ,, , 345 Broadway, New York, 

bold by bt-nciAL Casy.vss>;ks throughout the land. 


TNVENTIONS EXAMINED AND OPINIONS on 

.1 their patentability without charge Examinations of the 
Patent Office. $5 Foreign Patents at. low rates. 

650 2t J. FRASER N CO.. Patent Agents, Rochester, N. Y. 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your TABLE LINENS of 

ZZub'barcl eft* IVortlirop 


TM PORTA NT TO UOP-CRO WERS.—The best. 
A cheapest and most durable flop Press. Cummings’ cele¬ 
brated Patent Portable Hop Presses for sale, eight, dollars less 
than ever before. Having made arrangements to furnish them 
at the low price of Thdrly Pttyj [toltars each, those wishing 
Presses should -end in their ordeie as soon as possible. Re¬ 
member. 1 will not lie under told Address 

L. 1„ CUMMINGS. Maunsvilie, Muuiaon Co.. N. Y. 


IT WILL PAY 


To buy your 1ILACK SILKS of 

XZu'b'barci <ft? 3Vortlirop 


|;1ARMS FO Ul S A. L E . 

BENNETT & BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW A.YD REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

.Taelisoia, Michigan, 

Have for sale some of the choicest Farming Lands in tlie State 
of Michigan, situate principally m the Counties of Jicksoii. 
Eaton, ami Ingham. Said lauds are mostly improved farms m 
from forty to one thousand acres, well located, and will be sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons wishin i to purchase farm ; in the west, would do well 
to veil upon Ol inquire of said firm riefot e purchasing elsewhere 
O. W. BENNETT. E. BANCKER. 


IT WILL PAY- 

To boy your SPRING PIUNTS of 

HiiToLyai'd efts Nortlirop 


New Spi-inor JPx'ints. 

We have just opened an assortment of Fashionable Spring 
Garments, which are very neat aud tasty. Our 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

Is now opened, and we are prepared to manufacture Gar¬ 
ments, either in Silk or Cloth, to order, 

IUTUBARD A NORTHROP, 

633 Non. 69 & 71 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


6,000 SI ™”'™ D 6,000 

OF THE 

Most Desirable Farming Lands in Illinois, 

A T 

*10, $15, AND $18 l’ER ACRE. 

TIIKY ARK 

Uitf/i Hollins; Prairie I. on its, Jlriy and Health}/^ 

AND ARK 

Not -ill-parsed by any in the State. Thev are situated near 
Chatavvorth Station. Livingston County, Illinois, and are sur¬ 
rounded bv Railroads, one of which passes directly through 
them. 

Terms of Sale. 

Three-fourths of the amount to remain on mortgage, at six 
percent. Address Iff HANK OSBORN, 

650-4teo Chatsworth, Livingston County, Illinois. 


OOCHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS. 
J ~' j GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A Forsyth it Co keep constantly on hand alarge assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will soli at greatly reduced prices, 
t f~ Ml work warranted. 

Address E. A. FORSYTH & CO., Rochester, N. Y., 

636-20tvso Old Stand of Duryee & Forsyth. 

LA" See illustrated advertisement in Rl'rai. of March 29. 


TTAMI’EOYAIENT. A Nkw F.xTKRr-msK —The Prank 
.1'j tin Erwins Machine 0>. want a number of active Local and 
Traveling Ygents. A liberal salary and expenses paid, or com¬ 
mission allowed. Address, with stamp. HARRIS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mas,-. (Clip this WM for reference.) 637-l3t 

















































smile lighted up his face. The past was not forgot- 
len, but it. was gone. No more moldy crusts, oaths, 
harsh words, and blows. No more begging at base¬ 
ment doors, and looking half-famished to envy a 
dog gnawing a bone in the streets. No more fear 
of rude children, who never knew where their hearts 
lay; no more sleeping on door steps, and listening 
in terror to the drunken quarrels of the vicious and 
depraved. 

Yes, the past was gone; and in the rosy future 
were love, home, even God and the angels. Cer¬ 
tainly sweet spirits had guarded that child, and 
guided him out of seeming evil into positive good. 
Surely, henceforth he would put his hands trustingly 
in theirs, and turn his face heavenward. Yes, it 
was so to he. The dear, teachable child — a jewel 
picked from the mire, a brand snatched from the 
lnu ning—was yet to illumine the dark paths of this 
world with his holy, heaven-like teaching. Like a 
dove, he was to go forth over the waters, and find 
the olive branch with which to garland his glad 
tidings. Blessings, then, on all who hold their arms 
out toward needy little children, making their homes 
arks for refuge! Beautiful stars shall they have in 
their crowns of rejoicing, for surely there is no jewel 
brighter in all the world, and perhaps in all eternity, 
than the soul of a little child.— Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine. 


AN ANGE1 


comrades, their sternest foes would be around them. 
And all her energies were directed to keeping them 
still in the ignorance so fatal to them. 

Meanwhile Tommy’s tow head shot over the 
mowing, over the wall, through the narrow lane, 
reaching the great road just as a mounted band of 
men came in sight, lie mounted a stump, waved 
his jacket, and the foremost among them stopped. 

“ What is it, boy?” 

“ Marm wants your fifing man to stop playing that 
thing, and have down that ere flag, and come up to 
our bouse through the lane. Como on.” 

He was starting, but Zagonyi stopped him. “I 
don’t understand, boy; what does she want?” 

Tom was indignant. “Wants you to nab some 
seceshers up to our house, but you needn’t come if 
yon don't wanter.” 

Something in hi3 face struck one of the men and 
he said, “Who is your marm. boy?” 

“ Lucy Dudly.” 

“Go ahead, Major,” shouted the. fellow. “She’s 
true blood; they shot her husband a month ago.” 

Zagonyi, followed by a portion of bis men, 
wheeled into the lane, trying to keep Tommy in 
sight; and soon they came in view o f the low house, 
and the noisy mirth of the Confederates was dis¬ 
tinctly heard. Armstrong never 
ordering Mrs. Dudly to “ 


[Tub following stanzas were composed while on guard at 
Fort Albany, Arlington Heights, September 17, by a young 
man from Wenham, a soldier in the 14th regiment Massachu¬ 
setts volunteers:! 

At midnight on my lonely seat, 

When shadows wrap the wood and lea. 

A vision seems my view to greet 
Of one at home who prays for me;— 

My Mother. 

The roses blow upon her cheek; 

Her form is not a lover's dream; 

But on her faee, so fair and meek, 

A host of holier beauties gleam. 

My Mother. 

For softly shines her silver hair. 

A patient smile is on her face. 

And the mild lustrous light of prayer 
Around her sheds a moonlight grace. 

My Mother. 

She prays for one that's far away,— 

The soldier in his holy fight,— 

And begs that heaven in mercy mny 
Protect her boy and bless the right. 

My Mother. 

Till, though the leagues lie far between, 

This silent incense of her heart 
Steals o'er my soul with breath serene, 

And we no longer are apart,— 

My Mother. 

So guarding thus my lonely seat. 

By shadowy wood and haunted lea, 

That vision seems my view to greet 
Of her at home who prays for me;— 

My Mother. 


T his bent advkktisi xo 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE’S RURAL NF.W-YORg. 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Busi DeSs 
ami Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once. TENS OF Tfloi'SA.vns (If the most erUprpri f j n ., 
Farmers, Horticulturists, <tc., and thousands of Merchants 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rvr.il a trial As the business 
season is at hand. Now is the Time for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums— and that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements' 
Machinery, &c,, Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions' 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, kc„ & c ' 
in various pans of the country, can attest 

I From the New York Daily World, Feb. 15, i862.] 

Moore'S Rvrat, NRw-YOkkkR comes to ns freighted with 
its usual amount of information, valuable, not, to farmers alone 
but to all who Lake nn interest In the improvements of the 
times. For years it lias maintained an enviable position as a 
family newspaper, and we are gratified to learn that its pros¬ 
pects were never better than they are at the present time. We 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take an 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matters, and, we rirav 
add. to advertisers who desire to reach the farming commun'i’. 
ties throughout the country. 

[From the New York Daily Times,) 

Moore's Rvral New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, especially among the agricultural pony, 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and offers a 
very excellent niodium for advertising to business men of this 
city who desire to reach those sections. It is an aide and 
well-managed pat>er, and deserves the success it has achieved. 

IFrom the New York Daily Tribune.] 

We don’t care what a publisher charges, so that he gives ns 
the worth of onr money. Mr. Moore charges 35 cents a line 
and his circulation makes it. cheap advertising. We don't know 
the circulation of the Rvral Nkw-Yohkku, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it 


A little pauper boy sat down on the curb stone 
and tried to think. His feet were bare, red, and 
cold; lmt never mind that. The chill air penetrated 
his ragged garments; but never inind that. He 
wanted to think. Who are these people passing 
him, looking so warm and comfortable? What, did 
it mean that they should be happy and cheerful, 
and he so sad? None of them had such heavy 
hearts; that he was sure of. He looked up into the 
cold blue sky. What was it, and who lived up 
(here? Somebody hud said once that God would 
take care of him. Where was God? Why didn’t 
be take care of him? Oh, if he could only see God 
for one little minute, or the angels that the good 
men told him of when his mother died! Did folks 
ever see God? Did they ever see angels? ’ 

An organ-grinder came near and took liis stand. 
The melody he played lightened the little boy's 
heart somewhat; but it didn't warm him—it didn’t 
make him less hungry. He kept shivering in spite 
of the music, and he felt so all alone, so despairing! 
Then the organ-grinder passed away; he never 
heeded the little child sitting on the curbstone, he 
bad so many things to think of. The carriages 
passed by, and the carts, and a company of soldiers; 
but it was all dumb show to him—he was trying to 
think, with such a dull pain at his heart. Presently 
three or tour coarse-looking boys gathered behind 
him, and winked and laughed at each other. In 
another moment, the youngest gave a thrust, and 
over went the poor little homeless child into the 
gutter. One scream, one sob of anguish as he gath¬ 
ered himself up and looked after the boys, now 
flying away with shouts ol’mirth. Oh! how cruel 
it seemed in them—how cruel! The little hungry 
boy walked slowly on, sobbing and shivering (o 
himself. He didn’t know what he was walking for, 
or why he was living. He felt out of place—a poor 
little forlorn spirit that had losd its way—a bruised 
reed that any one might break—a little heart so 
tender that a look was anguish, how much more a 
blow ! 

The little boy stood at last near the corner of a 
street. An apple stand, at which he gazed with 
longing eyes, riot far oil, was tended by a cross¬ 
looking old man. There were cakes on the stand, 
and the poor little mouth of the homeless child 
watered as he saw one boy after another deposit 
his penny, and take his cake. He had no penny, 
and though there was hunger in his eyes, the cross¬ 
looking old man never offered him a morsel. 

The tempter came. The old man's back was 
turned. A vile boy at bis side—at the side of the 
homeless child — nudged his elbow. “You take 
one,” he whispered; “I’ll give you half.” 

The little child gazed at him steadily. He saw 
something in the bleared eyes that, made him shrink; 
something that, set his heart to beating. 

“I tell you, hook one,” whispered the hoy. “I 
won’t tell, and we’ll go away and eat it,” 

“ I don't want to steal,” said the homeless child. 

“ Oh, you fool!” muttered the brutal tempter, and 
smote him in the eyes, his heavy band dealing a 
blow that sent the poor little child against the wall, 
quivering with anguish. The 


suspected, eveD 
show 'em right in.” She 
went to the door and they needed not that she 
should speak; her piercing, eager look told every¬ 
thing. They surrounded the loom, Zagonyi’s clear 
voice ordered those inside to surrender, while at the 
same moment, the fifer gave an exultant— 

“Yankee Doodle's come to town, 

Yankee Doodle dandy.” 

Armstrong saw the trap, and fired his revolver, bit¬ 
ting the gray-haired old grandmother, leveling her 
with the ground. Nobody noticed the shot except¬ 
ing Tommy, and as he held her bleeding head on 
his knees he never shed a tear; but he is on one of 
Commodore Foote’s gunboats as a powder-monkey 
to-day, and he never hands a charge hut he thinks 
of that terrible hour. One or two on both sides 
were wounded, but the struggle was soon over, and 
the rebels marched out bound together with old 
chains, which the boys very gladly found. Zagonyi 
must take the prisoners with him, for men couldn’t 
be spared to guard them, and as they were all in 
Iron! of the door before starting, Mrs. Dudly, who 
knew every inch of the ground in the vicinity, 
undertook to tell them a nearer road to the town. 
They did not understand her hurried, nervous direc¬ 
tions, and she started as if to go with them; thou she 
remembered her dying mother, and drew back, 
calling Tommy from the sufferer’s side to take the 
place in her stead. 

But the dying woman's faint voice stopped her. 
“You go, Lucy; he might make a mistake; he will 
take care of me, and we will keep the old flag 
flying.” 

The reserve in the lane by Zagonyi’s order had 
already come up, and Lucy only stayed to kiss the 
pale lips and precious face, then she mounted her 
own stout mare and led the way. She guided them 
safely in the intricate path up to the very edge of 
the ravine, where, according to Armstrong’s talk, 
she knew the wily foe were hidden. It was the 
very spot Zagonyi wished to be in, and she had 
saved him a long stretch of dangerous road. Then 
she fell back to the readjust as Zagonyi's eager eye 
took in the whole of his position. Desperate! What 
will he say, what will those men do who have been 
taunted with being holiday soldiers on the pave¬ 
ments of St. Louis?” 

“Soldiers, your war-cry is Fremont and the 
Union. Draw saber, by the right flank, quick trot, 
march.” 

His voice, shrill and intense, pierced every heart, 
and as those bright swords glittered in the sunshine 
and the little band sped to their deadly work, I 
wonder not that Lucy Dudly’s brown mare kept her 
place, as eager as her mistress to do gallant work. 
That battle will always burn on the pages of history, 
and I need write none of its details here; only this 
much, that everywhere, helping off the wounded, 
handing we: 


Wiiucvtiscmcnts 


The shades of night were falling fast 
As through a Southern village passed 
A youth, ivho bore, not over nice, 

A banner with the gay device, 
Skedaddle! 

His hair was red; his toes beneath 
Peeped like an acorn from its sheath, 
While with a frightened voice he suDg 
A burden strange to Yankee tongue. 
Skedaddle! 

He saw no household fire where he 
Might warm his tod or hominy; 

Beyond the Cordilleras shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Skedaddle! 

“ O, stay,” a eullered pussun said, 

“ An’ on dis bosom res’ your hed!” 

The Octoroon she winked her eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Skedaddle! 

“ Beware McClellan, Buell, Banks, 
Beware of Halleek's deadly ranks!” 

This was the planter's last good-night, 
The chap replied, far out of sight, 
Skedaddle! 

At break of day, as several boys 
From Maine, New York, and Illinois, 
When moving southward, in the air 
They heard these accents of despair, 
Skedaddle! 

A chap was found, and at his side 
A bottle showing how he died, 

Still grasping, in his hand of ice, 

That banner with the strange device, 
Skedaddle! 

There in the twilight, thick and gray. 
Considerably played out, he lay; 

And through the vapor, gray and thick, 
A voice fell like a rocket stick, 

Skedaddle! Vanii 
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MAJOR ZAGONYI’S GUIDE: 

OR, A HEROINE OF THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS. 


On the morning of the 24th day of last October, 
a somewhat novel scene unrolled itself before the 
door of quiet farm house, about two miles from 
Springfield, Missouri. Two women and three young 
lads had just, raised a very modost little flag; and as 
the wind floated it gracefully in the air, they gave 
three cheers for the Stars and Stripes—cheers which 
if not loud were certainly hearty. The younger of 
the women. Lucy Dudly, mother of the boys, stood 
gazing up to it, and as she thus gazed, her face put 
on a look of stern determination, and she murmured 
low, between her almost shut teeth, “It shan’t come 
down again while I live.” 

“Yes, ’twill mother,” broke in one of the boys, 
“for the seceshers are in town again, and they’ll 
make you.” 

His mother did not notice him, but turning to the 
older woman, said, “For William’s sake, mother, 
we’ll keep it up.” Even before she had done speak¬ 
ing, the sound of horses’ feet was heard, and the 
youngest boy, clinging to her dress, tried to draw her 
into the house, crying out, “ There they come; O, 
mother, run!” whilo the old grandmother, retreating 
behind the door, trembled visibly; but the mother 
stood firm, awaiting the men whom she knew only 
too well. Only one little month before they shot 
down her husband like a dog, because he said his 
house was his own, and be should hoist just what 
flag seemed to him best over it. They shot him 
before her eyes, and his heart's blood had sprinkled 
the very ground where she stood, and I wonder not 
that the look in her eyes was scarcely womanly. 
Down the road they came, a dozen Confederate 
ruffians, called soldiers by courtesy, and “chivalry,” 
by Mr. William Russell. They were well armed 
and mounted, and as they thundered up to the door 
the leader shouted, “Down with that damned 
Yankee rag; if you don’t I’ll blow your brains out.” 

No notice was taken; the woman might as well 
have been stone. 

“ Luce Diully, don’t ye hear me?” and he pointed 
his revolver at her. 

“I hear, Bill Armstrong.” 

“ Blast ye, then, why don’t ye mind?” 

“ Because I won’t.” 

“ You won’t, won’t you?” and he fired, but missed. 
He swore madly at his horse for shying; and as he 
did so, she said, “ This is my house and this is my 
flag; I want it here and shall have it here. You can 
shoot me and then pull it down; you certainly won’t 
before.” 

Oue man shouted, “ We ain't cut-throats; we don’t 
kill women and children.” 

“ You have killed women and children more than 
once,” was the taunting answer. Several of the 
men, old neighbors of hers, Jell the thrust, and 
quailed before her eye, while others drew their 
pistols; but the leader, throwing up the weapon 
nearest him, went on. 

“ Wal, Luce, victuals and drink we’ve got to have, 
and we won’t go under that cussed rag.” 

“Victuals and drink I can’t help your having; 
hut if I am going to get them for you, you come in 
through this door.” 

Evidently her look daunted them; tor bold as 
they were, they were bad and they knew it; so with 
a rude laugh the captain dismounted, shouted “ coine 
on. boys,” and, leaving their horses to the care of 
the children, they, one after the other, went into 
the kitchen, and drank eagerly of the whisky set 
before them. As they thus drank, they became 
wonderfully communicative; and, listening eagerly, 
Lucy heard that they had been sent out from Spring- 
field, with some fifty others, to see if anything could 
be seen of the advance guard of Fremont’s army, 
who were supposed to be in the vicinity. She found 
that this party had been stopping at one house and 
another, drinking and devastating, and very natu¬ 
rally had divided, and that Armstrong meant to 
wait until the rest came up. and start lor the town 
together from her house. She likewise learned that 
they had nol seen anything of the Lincoln soldiers. 
She gave them their fill of liquor, she let them eat 
the best the house afforded, and as she was taking a 
pitcher to get more whisky her keen ears caught the 
sound ol a distant fife. Armstrong heard it too, 
and, with an oath, said them lazy lubbers of his 
were at last coming, and the old woman must.take 
some more dodgers along. 

Lucy had taken the pitcher, and closing the door 
behind her, almost flew out into the yard, and taking 
the oldest boy by the shoulder, said in a terribly 
hoarse voice, “Torn, run for your life over the 
mowing, through the lane, and tell those men you 
will meet to take down their flag, stop playing 
Yankee Doodle, and come up through the lane with 
you, and they can get every one of these men. 
Don’t let the grass grow under your feet, boy.” 

The wind had brought to her ears, what it never 
whispered those drunken men, that instead of their 
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his whole frame 

terrible blow had almost blinded him for a moment. 
A sob came up in his throat. “Oh, what have I 
done to be treated so?” There never, never was a 
God, or he would not let him suffer so, and that 
because he refused to be wicked. I don’t believe 
that ever a man in his deadliest bereavements suf¬ 
fered more than that sad little child. His heart was 
literally swelling with grief, and though he could 
not reason about it, he felt as if there were great 
and sore injustice somewhere. 

He started to cross the street. A dark, blinding 
pain still made his poor temples ring. 

“ Back! back! Good heavens! The child is under 
his feet! Back! back!” 

“ Oh, mamma, it is our horses run over a poor 
little boy. Oh, mamma, mamma!” 

“Is he hurt much, coachman?” The woman’s 
apons, doing anything, everything that face is as pale as ashes. “Yes. he is hurt badly, 
a cool head and a steady hand could do, was Lucy Take him right, in; don’t wait; carry him right in 
Dudly. At last the day was ours, and as Zagonyi and up Ft airs. It was your carelessness. The child 
gathered the remnant of his force about him, he shall be attended to.” 

shrank back, for he could not count the dead, and it There is no anguish now. Perhaps God saw he 
took not long to number the living. here was had borne all he could, and so took the poor little 
Lucy Dudly? Hardly one of those bloody, black- broken heart there to heal. How very white and 
ened faces, but could tell of some good deed she did qu j el j u Qh, a sweet face — a sweet, sweet face!” 
for them during those long, dreadful hours. Even m „ rmur ed the woman, bending over the hoy; and 
while they were speaking of her she came in sight, tearg fell upon h j 8 forehead, but he did not feel them, 
and not now mounted on her brown mare, but instead, .. oh, the poor little boy!” sobs Nelly, “ the poor 
lire mare was harnessed to a market wagon, and little boy! I wish he had kept on the sidewalk; I 
its broad bottom was covered with wounded soldiers. wish he had stayed at home with his mother.” 

She was walking Ire,side it, holding the reins, look- Alas! in this world there was no mother to keep 
ing fearfully pale and tired; for, now the excitement him. 

was past, her womanhood was uppermost, and her The doctor came; said he was not dead, but would 
only care was to lrelp tbe wounded and comfort the ^eiy 1 ikc* 1 y die. There was an hospital near. The 
dying. They knew she was taking their guttering poor thing had better be sent there. But‘the good 
comrades to the shelter of her own home, and not a woman would not allow that. She would care for 
man, from the Major downwards, but would have him herself, she said. He had been injured by one 
been eager to escort her, but she refused them all; o( her horses, and she felt it was her duty to attend 
and when the Major pressed the matter, she told lo him. Besides, it was likely the chlid had no 
them she knew iho way better than they did, and mo fher. Such a boy as lie, with a face so sweet and 
was safe enough alone. They gathered round her; gil . lish) po pure an( ] lovable, would never be sent 
they called her all noble, heroic names, such as men on the streets like that, if he had a mother. Besides, 
use in moments of elevation of soul; but she looked ( aud here her tears fell,) there was a little mound 
surprised, and answered almost coldly, “Why ntd y C t green over just such a child. No, no; it 
shouldn’t I do what 1 could? My grandmother did was not 5n bor heart ‘to put the poor wounded boy 
more at Bunker Hill, and her husband died at Con- away> Lot h i m stay, whether he lived or died, 
poril 99 

' , . , , „ , . , . The weary, weary days passed on. One morning 

They bent low before her as she turned away, and ^ ^ d big dim blue eyes, but he 

not one ol those strong-handed German fellows will (M ^ know him8ein llifJ glance le ll wearily on 
ever forget the woman who fought srie by side with his handp _ T1 ,ere were white bands around his 
them at the baitle of Springfield. Home she went wrigtSi witb mma 0 n them. The bed was so snowy 
to find he old mother dead, and the children hiding ^ and a crimSOn lighl fe n over everything, 
from retreating rebels; but the flag still waved and ^ God , J ftm in heaven » vumured the 

as the poor, pale fellows in the cart caught sight of chM , Y God wiU take care of me now.” 
its blessed folds, they gave a feeble shout, touching Whftt visions of love]iness glanced forth from the 
m its Vi eakness. shadow behind the bed. The rich curls fell around 

All through the winter she nursed and fed that a face of exquisite beauty. The beaming eyes 
houseful of sufferers, and as one after another grew looked ]ove aild g i a( ] n ess upon him. 
strong and left her, all she asked of them was, that .< 0h) y es , there is an angel!” he said softly. “ I 

they would strike manly blows for their country, am g i ad . They won’t knock me over again; they 

and keep always the noble war cry of Zagonyi, won ’t want me to steal apples hear; and perhaps I 
“ 1 he Union and Fremont,” close to their hearts. I ghall never die again. Now I want to see my 
thank God for that woman. No Dudly that ever mother.” 

won spurs in the olden days had a braver or more « My dear boy, you are better this morning?’’ 
loving heart than hem—Springfield Republican. asked a ]ow? golt voice> 

' ’ * ' * He turned slowly, wearily. 

Ill Humor.— Never do anything that can denote “ Is it mother?” he murmured, 

an aDgry soind; for although everybody is born “ Ob, yes,” and there were quick sobs and tears; 

with a certaiu degreeot passion, and from untoward “yes, my little child, I will be your mother, and 
circumstances will sometimes feel its operation, and you shall be my sou. Will you love me dearly?” 
be what they call “out of humor.” yet a Sensible “Yes, I do love you, mother; is it heaven?” 

man or woman will never allow it to be discovered. “ Heaven! no, darling, it is earth; but God sent 

Check and restrain it; never make any determina- you here to our heurts, and you shall be loved and 
tion until you find it has subsided; and always avoid cared for. See, here is a little sister, and you will 
saying what you may wish unsaid.— Lord Colling- be very happy with her. Kiss him, Nelly.” 
wood. Her rosy lips touched his pale ones, and a heavenly 
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A Good Retort.— The Toledo Commercial gives 
the following good retort;—“The other day, as a 
number of rebel prisoners were being shipped at 
Sandusky for the traitor’s home on Johnson’s Island, 
a little German made himself quite prominent with 
his noisy remarks about the Secesb. One of them, 
a brawny six-looter, turned savagely upon him and 
said, “We eat Dutchmen down South.” “Vyden 
you no eat Sigel?” was the instant retort. Secesh 
had no reply to give, but passed sadly on. 


A Lawyer’s Eloquence.— A young lawyer 
lately concluded his argument in a case of trespass 
with the following sublime burst: — “If, gentlemen 
of the jury, the defendant’s hogs are allowed to 
roam at large over the fair fields of my client with 
impunity and without pokes, then—yes, then, indeed, 
have our forefathers fought and bled and died in 
vain.” 
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All the buildings oil said farm are <rf modem style, and in tip¬ 
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For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My li, 14. 8, S is a town of Russia. 

My 2, 15, 7, 14 is a county in Pennsylvania. 

My 10, 2,13, 13 is a county in Texas. 

My 5, 13, 1,14, 16, 12 is a man’s name. 

My 9.13, 11, 12, 2 is a musical instrument. 

My 4, 5, 3, 7, 8, 5 is a town of European Turkey. 

My whole is tire name of a general in the Federal army. 
Spencer, Tioga Co., N. Y., 1862. Mart, 

|3r” Answer in two weeks. 


GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
3 VL. J. MONROE, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
90 lluliklo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, &c t'fr- Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. 1640 
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DOUBLE REBUS. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT 

A invkn'uion, 

BY DOUGLAS BLY, M. D. 

Br frequent di-sectiotie Dr. Bi.v has 
succeeded in embodying the principles of 
the natural leg in an artificial one, and in 
giving it lateral, or side motion, at the 
ankle, the same an the natural one. Ky 
so doing ho has produced the most com¬ 
plete arid successful invention ever attain¬ 
ed in artificial legs- , , ... 

A pamphlet containing full description 


A town in Portugal. 

An empire in Europe. 

A river in Sardinia. 

A city in Connecticut. 

A county in Missouri. 

My initials form a town, tny finals where situated. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1802. 

Answer in two weeks. 


A pamphlet containing full descript 
and illustrations can be irad without charge, by addressing 
DOUGLAS BLY. M D.. 

637-eo-tf Rochester, N. Y-; or, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LARGEST C1KCC7.ATED 
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IS PUBLISHED EVERY BATUBDAY, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Oflice, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court House, Buffalo Street 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year—To Clubs aud Agents as follows 
Three Conies one rear, for $5 . Six, and one free to club ageot, 


A gentleman has a farm of the followiug dimensions, viz.: 
The width is to tire length as 5 to 8, and the distance from the 
N. E. to the S. YV. corner is 150 rods. Required, the number 
of acres in his farm. J- M. Brainerd. 

Richmond, Macomb Co., Mieh., 1862. 

Answer in two weeks. 
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Agriculture 


the former average yield of the staple product of the 
country. 

The intelligent reader is of course aware that 
lime will not prove alike beneficial on all soils, yet 
we believe its application would be vastly and per¬ 
manently useful on many farms in almost every 
wheat-growing locality of Western and Central 
New York. Mr. Johnston avers that if now a 
young man, he would lime his whole farm liberally, 
especially as the beneficial effects of one good appli¬ 
cation lasts nearly a life-time,—and if a second 
liming is necessary, a light one will answer. On 
wet land lime will lift of little or no benefit.—and its 
application would also probably be nearly or quite 
useless on soils based upon limestone. In the 
former case underdraining would first be neces¬ 
sary,— and in the latter, deep plowing would be 
the best remedy to restore or bring up the lime and 
other elements of fertility taken from the surface 
soil by constant cropping. 


Though we cannot say much for the direct influ¬ 
ence of charcoal as a manure, yet it is ol vast value 
to the farmer and gardener. Its mechanical effect 
is excellent on a stiff soil, rendering a cold clay 
warm and friable. For the growth of early vegeta¬ 
bles there is nothing better, as it absorbs both heat 
and moisture, and is not liked by insects. Then, for 
use in the compost heap as an absorbent, and a 
deodorizer of the best yet the most offensive ma¬ 
nures, it is almost invaluable. 

We give the following on this subject from one of 
Prof. Johnston’s Agricultural Lectures: 

The light porous charcoals obtained from wood, 
(especially from the willow, the pine, and the box,) 
and from animal substances, possess several inter¬ 
esting properties, which are. of practical application 
in the art of culture. 1. They have the power of 
absorbing in large quantity into their pores, the 
gaseous substances and vapors which exist in the 
atmosphere; and on this property, as I shall explain 
hereafter, the use of charcoal powder as a manure 
probably in some measure depends. 2. Thus of 
ammonia they absorb 95 times their own bulk, of 
sulphuretted hydrogen 55 times, of oxygen 9 times, 
of hydrogen nearly twice their bulk, and of aqueous 
vapor so much as to increase their weight from 10 
to 20 per cent. They also separate from water any 
decayed animal matters or coloring substances 
which it may hold in solution; hence its use in 
filters for purifying and sweetening impure river or 
spring waters, or for clarifying simps and oils. 
This action is so powerful that port wine is rendered 
perfectly colorless by filtering through a well pre¬ 
pared charcoal. 

In or upon the soil, charcoal for a time will act in 
the same manner, will absorb from the air moisture 
and gaseous substances, and from the rain and from 
llowiDg waters organized matters of various kinds, 
any of which it will be in a condition to yield to the 
plants which grow around it, when they are such 
as are likely to contribute to their growth. 3. 
They have the property also of absorbing disagreea¬ 
ble odors in a very remarkable manner. Hence 
animal food keeps longer sweet when placed in con¬ 
tact with charcoal—hence, also, vegetable.substances 
containing much water, such as potatoes, are more 
completely preserved by the aid of a quantity of 
charcoal — and hence the refuse charcoal of the 
sugar refiners is found to deprive night soil of its 
disagreeable odor, and convert it into a dry and 
portable manure. 4. They exhibit also the still 
more singular property of extracting from water a 
portion of the saline substances it may happen to 
hold in solution, and thus allowing it to escape in a 
less impure form. The decayed (half carbonized) 
roots of grass, which have been long subjected to 
irrigation, may act in one or all of these ways on 
the more or less impure water by which they are 
irrigated—and thus gradually arrest and collect the 
materials which are fitted to promote the growth of 
the coming crop. 


last year; they are bearing heavily the present 
season. 

On another lot, one hundred and sixty by two 
hundred and forty feet, Mr. M. planted tour hundred 
dwarf pear trees last, year—evidence enough that 
he gains confidence in the much abused dwarfs, in 
proportion as be gains iu experience, This last 
named orchard has also been thoroughly tile- 
drained, and is also thrown op in narrow beds, 
securing complete surface drainage—the trees being 
planted on the center ot the beds. 

On this question of the relative profit and pleasure 
derived from planting dwarfs and standards, Mr. 
Montross, with characteristic emphasis, gave the 
preference to the dwarfs. That it is entirely prac¬ 
ticable to succeed with dwarf pears in this county 
and latitude, there can be no doubt. A return may 
be expected from standards, if planted. And those 
who invest first and largest will surely reap a rich 
profit. 

BUT OF DWARF APPLES 

I gain no favorable experience, either North or 
South. Side by side with the pears, of the same age 
and planting, with the same culture, were fine look¬ 
ing trees, barren and unfruitful—“not worth the 
space they occupied—indeed, I would not have 
them in a barn-yard,” said Montross. I have seen 
standard trees of the same age, variety, and plant¬ 
ing, with the same culture, loaded with fruit when 
Mr. Dwarf was entirely innocent, of any other 
burthen than leaves. This is a matter of some 
importance here, tor thousands ot dwarf apple trees 
have been sold iu the West to those who swallow, 
without blinking, the specious stories of imaginative 
tree peddlers. Will not some one of your Western 
readers tell us if they have any experience going to 
prove the profit of dwarf apple culture? It would 
be a relief to hear. 
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who know it. Its beautiful color and exquisite 
flavor render it both attractive and popular in 
market. 

Davis, with his inimitable chuckle, thus ex¬ 
pressed his npinion of the Hooker, —“Let anybody 
run down those berries; yes, be golly, let ’em run 
'em down if they want to! I tell ye, there are a few 
ol my friends in the city who nudge me under the 
ribs ami say, ‘the ’ooker for me, George’ !” 

It is evident that the Hooker enjoys good food 
and plenty of it — that it thrives under it, especially 
with the system of pruning adopted here. I noticed 
sundry barrels of liquid pigeon manure distributed 
convenient, to the Hooker plantation, and every evi¬ 
dence, in the condition of plants and amount of fruit, 
that it waR so distributed for a purpose. Indeed the 
vines, or a portion of them, are liberally “liquored 
up” two or three times a week. 

Longworth’s Prolific. —As before said, this 
berry is cultivated by Davis. He thinks highly of 
it; but ho does not call it as productive, or as prof¬ 
itable for market culture, as the Hooker, The Long- 
worth has been repeatedly commended to me, the 
present season, by cultivators, as a productive and 
palatable fruit.. Charles Kennicott thinks it an 
excellent berry for Egypt. It may be for home use; 
but it is doubtful if it will serve the purposes of the 
Egyptians as a fruit for this market 

Pruning Stkawrerrv Vines.— The season has 
been wet, and a heavy growth of vines has resulted. 
As I walked through George’s strawberry grounds 
and swept my hands over the vines in order the 
better to estimate the burthen of Fragaria they bore, 
l noticed a great many leafless stalks, which I was 
sure could not have grown without the aid of leaves. 

1 remembered to have seen this pruning practice 
recommended, and to have experimented with it 
once myself, with sumo salislaetion. Bid Ibis was 
the first time I had seen it, adopted and practiced on 
a large scale. I learned of one of the gardeners 
who accompanied me, that the German women em¬ 
ployed to pinch oil'the runners were also instructed 
to take off the tops of the rank BUckers which the 
warm wet weather pushed forward. These stalks 
are of no more use in the development of the fruit 
than so many weeds, and are equally as injurious. 
Talking with George about it, afterward, he urged 
that it was done to let in a little sunlight un the 
fruit and hasten its ripening. I asked if be did not 
think it would add a little to the size of the lruit; a 
slight twinkle of the eye said “ yes,” while he urged 
that he did not think it best to publish all these 
things, asserting that of the hundreds who had 
visited him, no one, that he knew of, had detected 
this feature of his culture. Hence it was one of bis 
professional secrete. Of course, the Rural reader 
must regard it a secret; he need not tell his neigh¬ 
bor of it, unless he chooses. 

Evergreens and Strawberries.— At Aurora, 
Kane Co., the other day, I had the pleasure of look¬ 
ing over Mr. E. Sims’ northern fruit farm of thirty- 
one acres—the greater proportion of it planted with 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry. Mr. Sims adopts the 
hill culture — rows two and a half feet apart and 
plants a less distance in the row. Late in autumn 
he covers his beds with prairie hay or other coarse 
litter, and removes it from the vines in the spring. 
He puts on two or three tuns per acre. It is left on 
the ground between the rows during the summer, 
and serves as a mulch, and keeps the fruit from the 
soil. 

Here, as in Egypt, his soil is thrown up in nar¬ 
row beds, affording excellent, surface drainage. He 
prefers the low, wet soils, for the strawberry and 
raspberry. He finds his plants gvow belter, bear 
more fruit, and are equally safe with his system of 
suriace drainage. I noticed he was planting ever¬ 
greens in different parts of his strawberry grounds. 
He said he had experimented somewhat, and had 
found that he could grow more and better lruit with 
the protection and shade which evergreens and 
deciduous trees afforded. In latitude 404 he planted 
a fourth of an acre with McAvoy’s Superior Straw¬ 
berry. On this quarter acre there were seventy 
evergreens, many of them large, and at least one 
hundred other trees and shrubs; and he gathered 
from the McAvoy’s, thus planted, thirty-five bushels 
of fruit Other experiments have convinced him 
that shade in our climate is no disadvantage in the 
production of this fruit. Perhaps not, where irrigaj 
tion is impracticable in latitude 404. lie proposes 
to plant the Early Richmond (Kentish) Cherry with 
the evergreens on his strawberry ground. 

Tue Austin Seedling. — Mr. Sims thinks this a 
promising fruit. His experience with it has not 
been great, but very satisfactory, lie intends to 
give it further trial and will report. n« is more 
confident of success with it on the prairies than with 
the Triomphe de (land, with which he is experi¬ 
menting. He is not highly gratified with the 
promise the latter gives. Davts has plowed his 
under and don’t believe in the foreigner at all. 
Nevertheless, with the testimony for it, it ought not 
to be discarded without further trial. 
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Mr. Moore—D ear Sir :—I notice your article on 
lime, and you state our conversation as correct as 
could be expected, considering we were traveling 
in railroad cars in the night. I will try to explain 
it more fully. 

I commenced liming about 30 years ago by experi¬ 
menting with 20 bushels on half an acre. That half 
acre looked so much better the next spring that I 
contracted for 900 bushels for the succeeding fall, 
and pul it on at the rate of forty bushels per acre. 
That gave me a great crop on land that was said to 
have been cropped 30 years without any manure; I 
then got Ume for nine cents per bushel, taking a 
whole kiln at once. 1 kept liming until I had all 
the old land limed; and it paid well—the first crop 
always paying well for the cost, besides making 
much more straw to increase the manure. The last 
I limed was fourteen years ago; I then made an 
experiment with 100 bushels to the acre on two 
acres, and 55 bushels to the acre on the remainder 
of the field (16 acres.) The two acres with 100 
bushels to tho acre yielded an immense crop; had it 
not been on the hardest and poorest part of the 
field 1 presume it would have all lodged. Although 
lime stiffens (he straw much, the wheat is clearer, 
plumper, and of finer quality, A good liming will 
last 20 to 25 years, and then (he land may require 20 
to 25 bushels to (he acre. I said that if I were a 
young man I would lime all my unlimed land at the 
rate of 80 bushels per acre. It would be little cost 
lor a few hundred (aimers in Western New York to 
each try 25 bushels on half an acre of wheat this fall, 
and next harvest, and in all probability long before, 
they would see the result. There is nothing that 1 
can say, or any other man can say, that will con¬ 
vince men like their own experience. 

John Johnston. 


VST For Termii und other particulars, see last page. 


CHARCOAL AS A MANURE 


A very interesting discussion took place at the 
meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society, on the value 
of charcoal as a manure. The President had 
planted a large orchard, and a portion of the trees 
occupied ground where, two years before planting, 
had been a charcoal pit. As there was much refuse 
charcoal left, a bushel or so of the coal was given to 
some of the trees in the neighborhood, and not occu¬ 
pying the site of the old pit. The growth of the 
trees manured with charcoal was really surprising, 
as a gentleman present testified, who, but a week 
before, had been upon the ground, They were 
about twice the size of tboBe that had received no 
charcoal, and had made a most extraordinary 
growth. Some gentlemen who had used charcoal 
without apparent benefit, and others who considered 
this material of no manorial value of itself, being 
insoluble and almost Indestructible, sought for some 
means to account for the benefit received by the 
trees other than the direct Influence of the charcoal. 
Of course, in every ofd coal pit a great amount of 
ashes are found, which all know to bo of great value 
to most soils and crops. The earth, too, becomes 
burned, and the good effects of burning, on a clay 
soil, are very apparent This is a common practice 
in Europe, and we have now a piece of ground, in a 
heavy clay soil, as “mellow as an ash heap,” and 
producing twice as much as tho land around, where 
two yearH since we burned a brush heap. How far 
the ashes and (he burning helped the growth of the 
trees, we will not attempt to say, but that the benefit 
from these sources was very considerable, we can¬ 
not doubt. From remarks made at the meeting, we 
thought that perhaps the nature of charcoal was not 
perfectly well understood by all, and that a fewfacts 
might not be uninteresting or unimportant to our 
readers generally. 

Nearly all plants are composed of fifty per cent, 
of carbon or charcoal, that is, when dried, and of 
course they require a great amount of this substance 
for their growth and maturity. But, it must be 
remembered that plants take up their food either in 
the gaseous or liquid form, and therefore particles 
of charcoal that cannot be dissolved or made 
gaseous, are of no direct benefit in supplying their 
wants. It is the opinion of those who have given 
this matter special attention, that plants obtain 
most of their carbon from the atmosphere. Botrs- 
8 LVOaglt made a series of experiments to test this 
point, and found that the common Borage, after a 
growth of five months, from the 3d of April to the 
5th of September, produced ten times as much 
vegetable matter as the soil in which it grew had 
lost during the same period. In other words, it had 
drawn nine-tenths of its carbon from the air. In 
other experiments with potatoes, beets, clover, 
wheat, and oats, with a given quantity of carbon 
applied as manure, after a course of experiments for 
four years, he found that the crops gathered during 
Bus time contained three times the quantity of car¬ 
bon given in the manure, while the land contained 
as much as at the commencement of the experi¬ 
ments, and that, therefore, the plants, during their 
grjwth, must have derived two-thirds of their car¬ 
bon from the air. 

The question may arise in the minds of some, how 
this large demand for carbon iu an available form 
is supplied, and why the air does not become 
exhausted. All ot our ordinary manures are com¬ 
posed largely of carbon, and (his by decay is gradu¬ 
ally re-converted into carbonic acid, and thus is 
furnished a portion of the carbon required. A 
large portion of the carbonic acid ab. orbed by 
plants is almost immediately restored to the air by the 
respiration ol men and animals. Ordinary combus¬ 
tion gives back to the air much of the carbon taken 
up by plants. The air emitted from the lungs con¬ 
tains one hundred times more carbonic acid than 
when it is respired. It has been estimated that an 
individual in the course of twenty-four hours emits 
from the lungs five ounces of carbon, and thus in a 
year gives off from the lungs upwards of one hun¬ 
dred pounds of carbon in the form of carbonic acid. 


QUINCES AND APRICOTS 

Are producing fineiy on Mr. Montross’ grounds. 
He thinks the former may be grown here with great 
ease and profit as a market lruit. 1 think so too — 
certainly profitably if easily, judging by the prices 
asked for this fruit in the Chicago market last fall. 
And I can see no reason why the quince may not 
become a standard product of these Egyptian fruit 
farms. 


BRUSH FOR PEAS. 

This item for towns people who cannot get brush 
easily. Mr. Montross had purchased a few rods of 
woven wire, fence, which he uses as a brush for his 
peas. The peas do not hesitate to cling to it; and it 
lasts. When the season is over, it is rolled up com¬ 
pactly and stowed away in Mr. M.’a convenient and 
well furnished barn, where it is always in order for 
another season. Let those who object to any other 
than Tom Thumb peas, because of the brush, look 
out the cost of wire fence. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


FEEDING SUGAR TO BEES. 

While conversing with Mr. Sims about wine¬ 
making, an incidental remark of mine led him to 
say that there was a great deal accepted as axiom¬ 
atic which could easily be proved the reverse by 
any man bold enough to attempt it. For instance, 
ho had seen it asserted that it was not profitable to 
feed bees sugar with a view to increase their pro¬ 
duction of honey—others had asserted that the bee 
would not manufacture honey from sugar at all. 
lie had proved both to be errors; for he fed to his 
bees, one season, eight hogsheads of sugar, arid they 
manufactured it into honey, which he sold at thirty- 
five cents per pound. Except white clover honey, 
ho had never seen any to compare with this sugar 
honey. He said, “ Let a man eat sugar honey thus 
made and he will not eat blossom honey, it he can 
get the former.” He said one stand of bees tnude 
eighty-four pounds of honey from sugar in thirty 
days, lie took it to the Fair, received a premium 
for it, and sold it afterwards for twenty-four dollars. 
But he says it is not profitable thus to manufacture 
sugar into honey, except a large price can be 
obtained for the product. The best of sugar should 
be used, 


BUO-S AND TIN. 

I noticed a pile of funnel-shaped tin cylinders, 
the smaller end of each four inches in diameter, 
perhaps, and the larger end six inches. Length of 
cylinder six inches, 1 should think. 1 asked their 
use and, was told they were made to protect vines 
from the hugs, &c. The smaller end of the cylinder 
is put in the ground and is an effectual protection. 
The inside of the funnel should be painted a dark 
color. The outside tnay be left bright. These cost 
three dollars per hundred, and are regarded a good 
investment. 


USE OP LIME AS A MANURE 


In answer to the inquiry of a correspondent—who 
wishes to know how much lime to use to the acre 
and mode of applying the same—we re-publish the 
following articles from a former volume: 

» * » ipjjp benefit of Hme as an ameliorator 
and fertilizer of the soil has often been alluded to 
and discussed in the Rural, and hence we need not 
now enter into particulars, in a recent conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. John Johnston, of Seneca county— 
the meritorious pioneer of tile draining in this 
country, and one of the most thorough and profita¬ 
ble practical farmers in Westuru New York—we 
learned some important and interesting particulars 
relative to the value of lime, founded upon his 
experience. Mr. Johnston is of opinion that lime 
is the great panacea for our wheat soils, both in sec¬ 
tions where the elements of fertility are lacking, and 
where the midge prevails. He commenced the use 
of lime some twenty or more years ago, by applying 
twenty bushels on a half acre of wheat. The benefit 
was so marked and astonishing to both himself and 
others, that he soon after lined two acres, which 
producing like beneficial results, induced him to 
subsequently apply lime to a large portion of his 
farm. The quantity used has varied from forty to 
eighty bushels per acre, and his practice has been to 
apply at the time of or just previous to sowing 
wheat—placing the lime in heaps ol a bushel or 
more, allowing it to remain a sufficient length of 
time to become air-slaked, and then spreading and 
harrowing in with the wheat. 

By this means Mr. J. is of the opinion that he has 
greatly and permanently enhanced the wheat pro¬ 
ducing qualities of his soil—his average product of 
wheat for the last eight years being as large as that 
of any equal period in the last thirty years. In 
addition to liming, however, he has nnderdrained 
most of his farm, and made liberal use of barnyard 
manure, (an important item, as considerable stock 
has been kept and fattened on the farm.) so that 
his large crops are not attributable to lime alone, 
though it has proved a highly remunerative fertilizer, 
lie believes, however, that lime is the great need on 
most, of the wheat, soils of New York, and that its 
application would prove a source of marked and 
lasting benefit—restoring the fertility of wheat farms 
which are deteriorated, and so increasing the crops 
in sections where the midge prevails aB to maintain 


THE CONCORD GRAPE. 

Testimony continues to accumulate in my note 
book, in favor of this grape, because of its hardi¬ 
ness, rapid growth, productiveness, and freedom 
from all diseases of vine and fruit which destroy or 
affect Lho profitable culture of other varieties. Mr. 
Montross says, “It is the grape of all others for 
this country. The fruit never rots, and it makes 
more wood than all the other grapes on my place. 1 * 
This confirms other testimony heretofore, published 
in the Rural. 


STRAWBERRY NOTES FOR 1802. 

Two weeks since, I was lookiug over George B. 
Davis’ ten-acre strawberry patch, in the north part 
of the city. This plantation embraces, as leading 
varieties, Wilson’s Albany, Hooker’sSeedling, Long- 
worth s Prolific, and British Queen. In this garden 
two kinds of culture are adopted. One is hill 
culture; the other is that of allowing two or three 
rows of vines to run together, renewing these beds 
every third year, and keeping them thinned out. free 
from weeds and well cultivated. This last process 
is applied in the culture of the Wilson’s Albany and 
Longworth’s Prolific; the former to the Hooker and 
British Queen. In both cases the runners are cut off 

Hooker’s Seedling.— There is little need that I 
commend the flavor of this fruit. But it is not 
generally known as a valuable market berry. For 
carriage, long distances, it is not adapted; but it 
will carry as well as Hovey’s Seedling; and that 
has been sent hither, in drawers, from Kentucky. 
Produced near market, however, it proves profitable 
— especially under the system ol culture adopted 
by Davis. When I saw it, I could detect little 
difference in the amount of fruit promised by it and 
the Wilson’s Albany. The trusses Beemed equally 
numerous and well filled. But the culture costs 
more; and the fruit brings more among consumers 


DWARF PEARS IN EGYPT. 

My friend, Charles Kennicott, proposes plant¬ 
ing an orchard of standard pears. And he repeatedly 
expressed his distrust of dwarfs for Egyptian plant¬ 
ing. While bis large horticultural experience ought 
to give weight to his horticultural opinions, I am 
led to believe that his prejudices created by a disas- 
terous experience in latitude 42, with untried and 
ill-suited varieties, have much to do in influeucing 
his opinions in latitude 39, where climate and soil 
bear no analogy. 

Together, we rode down to Centralia, the junc¬ 
tion of the main line and Chicago branch of the 
Hlinois Central Railroad, and called upon C. A. 
Montross, Esq., whose little plantation of dwarf 
pears 1 had visited soon after it was planted, a few 
years ago. On seventy-two feet square he has 
seventy-two dwarf pear trees. The soil is like that 
heretofore described—a prairie soil, with perhaps a 
greater proportion of red clay iu it than in that of 
the prairie on which my notes were written. I 
think this dwarf orchard is underdrained. It is 
certainly well cultivated; and each individual tree 
is a delight to any one who likes to see success 
follow well directed effort. The trees are healthful 
and full of fruit. A good crop was taken from them 


THE PURPLE CANE RASPBERRY. 

I have seen several small plantations of this fruit, 
the present season, which promise well. And the 
testimony is all in its favor as a productive and 
delicious fruit. That it will carry to market, in 
drawers, as well as the Black-Cap, is doubtful; but 
put up in quart packages, as strawberries are sent, 
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an<l so close to the udder as to prevent loss from 
milking over, &c. If a cow is in tbc habit of kick¬ 
ing, Ihe milker, by using a stool of this description, 
can have both hands to prevent her heels from com¬ 
ing in contact with the pail, which sits firm upon 
the front part of the stool, steadied by his knees. 
He could in a short time effectually break a cow of 
the habit of kicking while being milked. 


of the buffaloes which were kept on the farm 
attached to the temple. lie came round in high 
glee, evidently considering bis qualifications of no 
ordinary kind for the operation he was about to 
perform. Curious to witness bis method of pro¬ 
ceeding with the business, \ left some work with 
which I was busy, and followed him and the other 
priests and servants of the establishment to the 
place where the hives were fixed. The form of the 
hives, in this instance, was cylindrical; each was 
about three feet in height, and rather wider at the 
bottom tiian the top. When we reached the spot 
where the hives were placed, our operator jumped 
upon a table placed there for the purpose, and 
gently lifted down one of the hives, placing it on its 
side on the table. He then took the movable top 
off, and tbc honeycomb with which the hive was 
quite full, was exposed to our view. In the mean¬ 
time an old priest having brought a large basin, and 
everything being ready, our friend commenced to 
cut out the honeycomb with a knife made appar¬ 
ently for the purpose, having the handle almost at 
right angles with the blade. Having taken out 
about one-third of the contents of the hive, the top 
was put on again, and the hive elevated to its former 
position. The same operation was repeated with 
the second hive, and in a manner quite satisfactory. 
But it may be asked, “ Where were the bets all this 
time?'’ and this is the most curious part of my story. 
They lmd not been killed by the fumes of brim¬ 
stone, for it is contrary to the doctrines of the 
Buddhist creed to take away animal life; nor had 
they been stupified with fungus, as is sometimes 
done at homo —but they were flying about above 
our heads in great numbers, and yet, although we 
were not protected in the slightest dpgree, not one 
of us was stung; and this was the more remarkable, 
as the bodies of the operators and servants were 
completely naked from the middle upwards. The 
charm was a simple one; it lay in a few dry stems 
and leaves of a species of Artemisia, (wormwood,) 
which grows wild on these hills, and which is 
largely used to drive that pest, the mosquito, out of 
the dwellings of the people. This plant is cut early 
in summer, sun-dried, then twisted into bands, and 
it is ready for use. At the commencement of the 
operation, which I am describing, one end of the 
substance was ignited and kept burning slowly as 
the work w r ent on. The poor bees did not seem to 
know what to make of it. They were perfectly 
good-tern pered, and kept hovering about our heads, 
but being apparently quite incapable of doing us 
the slightest injury. When the hives were again 
properly fixed in their places, the charm was. put 
out, and my host and bis servants carried off the 
honey in triumph.— Fortune’s China. 


embodied in the “Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Riley County Wool and Stock Growing Company,” 
(a copy of which is herewith sent you.) The Big 
Blue river contains several water privileges equal 
to the Connecticut at South Hadley. We need man¬ 
ufacturers. Please send them to examine for thern- 
selvcs.— Lorenzo Wkktovkh, Manhattan, Kansas, 
1862. _ 

About Wooi- Growers an» Buyers.— In a lato 
number of your paper 1 noticed the request of a 
wool buyer to blow up the farmers on the subject of 
preparing their wool for market. Mow, sir, 1 would 
ask, why not blow up the buyers? The one you 
quote says he don't believe there is an honest farmer 
id the State. I would not wish to be quite so hard 
as that, but I will say that I believe there are but 
very few honest buyers, who understand the busi¬ 
ness, that will make no difference between good, 
clean, Merino wool, and coarse, dirty, badly done-up 
wool. I have been trying for the last ten years to 
make what improvement I conld in preparing my 
•wool for market. It was o( good quality, and in 
good condition, as I took the utmost pains with it. 
Now for the honest buyer. Along he comes. “Is 
your wool in market?” u Yes.” “ Well, where is 
it?” 1 showed him the wool; he said it was first 
rate. “What is your price?” “Fifty cents.” “I 
will give you forty-five cents, and that is the highest 
figure that we have paid anywhere.” Yet I found 
out afterwards that he had paid forty-five cents for 
coarse, dirty, badly put-up wool. So you see that is 
all the pay I get for my pains-taking. Now, how 
long is this state of things going to last? I say until 
competent judges are sent out to buy wool, I hope 
that the farmers, with your assistance, will be able 
to bring good wool up to its proper standard. Also 
that my brother farmers will take the thing in hand 
and see if we are all so dishonest, for I feel a little 
touched.—G. B. T.. Montour, Schuyler Co., N. T, 


it may be carried long distances safely. Because of 
its productivenss and good quality, it is likely to 
become a popular fruit 

GOOSEBERRIES, AGAIN. 

Mr. Sims has six thousand two hundred Hough¬ 
ton’s Seedling Gooseberries planted, which are bear¬ 
ing very heavily. They are planted five lent apart 
each way, and cultivated as corn is cultivated—does 
not cost more annually to cultivate them than afield 
of corn covering the same area. It is a low 
estimate to place the yield from these bushes tins 
year at three hundred bushels. They are now sell¬ 
ing in this market at $159 and $175 per bushel. 
But suppose lie gets but $1.00 per bushel, it is a 
better crop than com or wheat. Currants are just 
as easily grown and are still more profitable. 

Another word about marketing gooseberries. I 
have seen, within two days, gooseberries received 
here in tight barrels, that were nearly destroyed. 
They had no ventilation, had heated, and were 
more or less jammed by carriage in so great bulk. 
Other packages, in small gunnies, containing about, 
a bushel each, came an equal distance in perfect 
condition. The latter sold quickly at a dollar and 
a half a bushel; the former were nearly half of them 
worthless, and the other half went slow at a dollar 
per bushel. _ 

A GOOD RESOLUTION. 

The farmers of nenry county, in this .State, 
recently held a Convention, at which they passed 
Biindry resolutions, of greater or less importance or 
significance. Among them I find the following, 
which I commend to the farmers of the West — 
especially of Illinois.- 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to 
the clubs in this county to receive nothing but gold, 
silver, or U. S. Treasury Notes for their produce, 
and that this resolution‘take ellecton the first day 
of July. 

The West is flooded with Eastern currency, much 
of which is worth less than our Illinois currency of 
a year ago. It will save farmers trouble, and future 
embarrassment, if they firmly adhere to the spirit 
and letter of the above resolution, and exchange 
their produce for no other money than that above 
specified. They get little enough for their products, 
and should get money actually worth its nominal 
value, or face. A little firmness and united rejec¬ 
tion of all other currency will secure good money 
and sustain Uncle Sam. 


Readers ok the Rural are reminded that the second 
of its Thirteenth Volume commences with this number 

who desire the continued prosperity of the paper_th-i 

value nnd usefulness may he augmented rather than di 
ished— are again invited to contribute tbe result* of i 
observation and experience in Rural Affairs for publican. 
It* pages, while any efforts to maintain and increase its c 
lation will prove most acceptable. See notica on sev 
page—under head of" A New Half Volume." 


A flood Word for tlie Sknnk. 

Tn e American Agriculturist takes up the oudgel 
in defense of the despised but seldom-kicked skunk, 
and gives him a good notice. Our cotemporary says: 

All summer long he roams your pastures at night, 
picking up beetles and grubs, poking with his nose 
potato hills where many worms are at. work. He is 
after the grubs, not tbe tubers. He takes possession 
of the apartments of tbe woodchuck, who has quar¬ 
tered himself and family upon your clover field or 
garden, and makes short work with all the domestic 
arrangements of that unmitigated nuisance. With 
Ibis white-backed sentinel around, you can raise 
clover in peace, and the young turnips will flourish. 
Your beans will not be prematurely snapped, and 
your garden sauce will 1a- free from other vermin. 
The most careless observation of his habits shows 
that lie lives almost exclusively upon insects. 
While you deep he is busy doing your work, help¬ 
ing to destroy your enemies. In any fair account 
kept with him the balance must be struck in his 
favor. Thus we often find friends under the roost 
unpromising appearances, and badly abused men 
are not unf’requently the benefactors of society. 


Thr Skasox, Crops, & 0 .— Since our last report the weather 
has been favorable for most crops. Last week closed with 
very warm, seasonable weather, and oti Sunday, (29th.) the 
thermometer marked $8* in the shade. A copious rain fell 
on Sunday night, producing quite a change in the tempera, 
ture. Vegetation has taken n fresh start, the recent copious 
rains and warm weather giving it an upward and onward ten. 
deucy. Most crops tire rapidly recovering from the effects of 
tire drouth, though grass must he a short crop. Those likely 
to be short of forage should sow patches of corn and turnips 
as it is not yet too late. We subjoin a couple »f items receive,] 
while closing this uumber for tire press: 

Weather. Crop?, tie. in Northern New York. —Whatever 
may be the state of the weather and prospect of the crops i n 
other parte of the country , in this vicinity things do not look 
so encouraging as might be expected. Having re turned from 
a tour through this section, I can speak wit), certainty iu rela 
tiou to the prospects of the season. Pp to this date (July 
1st) there has not been a drop of rain since May 2d, with the 
exception of a shower on the 12th of June and one on the 20th; 
with scarcely any dew May was cold and dry with a north¬ 
east wind; so was Juue until about the 2uth, since which time 
the weather ha* teen uncomtnouly dry and hot There was* 
severe frost ou the 10th of June, which killed nearly all of the 
beans and other tender vegetables which were planted, and 
caused much injury to com. The previous winter was very 
severe ou grass—most of the meadows and pastures having 
been more or leas killed out. Cattle in the pastures can 
scarcely support themselves, much less prove beneficial to the 
dairyman. Most of the meadows arc extremely tliiu and light, 
and cannot, unless rain comes Immediately, yield ten percent, 
of last year s crop. Potatoes which have beeu planted rincc 
the middle of May have scarcely made their appearance, and 
corn, with a few exceptions, not tall enough to weed. 'What¬ 
ever may be the final result of the season, we look with much 
anxiety.—J. H. Moore, Brandon, Franhiin Co., N. Y. 

Crops in Northern Wisconsin — We liave had very cool 
weather until to-day. when the thermometer indicates 86’ 
above zero Four weeks ago the farmers were wearing pretty 
long faces, as the spring was so backward that wheat wag sown 
very late, and for three or four weeks wore a “golden bus," 
and was very thin at that; but about the 15th we had one or 
two very heavy showers, and now the prospect for wheat is 
very good—an excellent color, and stooled veiy much. Coro 
is scarce, and there has been too much cold weather. Pots 
toes late. Oats look very well. Clover very heavy.— 0. 
Berrt, Fond du Lac, Wix.. June 25, 1862. 


l’ork v«. Poultry. 

A farmer from West Newbury, Mass., (says 
the Springfield Republican,) interested in the rela¬ 
tive value of pigs and liena, has jotted down his 
observations and experience for the year 1801. He 
says:—“ Commenced the year with fifteen hens, one 
turkey, and two swine. Raised during the year 
forty chickens and twenty-eight, turkeys; killed and 
set so many hens that the average number of layers 
would not exceed eleven. Had 166 dozen eggs, or 
on an average of 180 each. The average price of 
the eggs was 15! cents a dozen, which gives $2.35 
as tbe produce of each hen. The flock eat two 
quarts of corn daily, or, on an average, Ij bushels 
each per year. Calling the cost of the corn 68 
cents per bushel, it makes the board of each hen 94 
emits. The account readB as follows: 

Dr. —To 15 liens and 1 turkey, Jan. 1, 1861.$ 8 50 

To 37 bushels of com, at 63 cents. 23 31 

To oats and barley... 1 80 

To shorts and potatoes _. 1 37 


THE DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 


Tjje following is the Act recently passed by Con¬ 
gress. and approved by the President, establishing 
a distinct Department of Agriculture in the National 
Government: 

Jie it enacted lyy the Senate, and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the united States of America in Con¬ 
gress assembled, That there is hereby established at 
the seat of Government of the United States a 
Department Of A grid, I ture, the general designs and 
duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse 
among tbe people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with agriculture 
in the most general and comprehensive sense of 
that word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute 
among the people new and valuable seeds and 
plants. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That there 
shall l>e appointed by the President, by and with 
the consent and advice of the Senate, a “Commis¬ 
sioner of Agriculture,” who shall be the chiel 
executive officer of the Department of Agriculture, 
who shall hold his office by a tenure similar to that 
of other civil officers appointed by the President, 
and who shall receive for his compensation a salary 
of three thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
acquire and preserve in las Department all informa¬ 
tion concerning agriculture which he can obtain by 
means of books and correspondence, and by prac¬ 
tical and scientific experiments, (accurate records 
of which experiments shall he kept iu bis office,) by 
the collection of statistics, and by any other appro¬ 
priate means within his power; lo Collect, as lie may 
bn able, new and valuable seeds and plants; to test 
by cultivation the value ol such of them as may 
require such tests; to propagate such ns may be 
worthy of propagation, and to distribute them 
among agriculturists. Tie shall annually make a 
general report to tbe President and to Congress, in 
which he may recommend the publication of papers 
forming parts of or accompany iug bis reports, which 
report shall also contain an account of all monevs 
received and expended by him. He shall also make 
special reports on particular subjects whenever 
required to do so by the President or either House 
of Congress, or when he shall think the subject, in 
his charge requires it. He shall receive and have 
charge, of all the property of the agricultural divis¬ 
ion of the Patent Office in the Department of the 
Interior, including the fixtures and property of the 
propagating garden. He shall direct and superin¬ 
tend the expenditure of all money appropriated by 
Congress to the Department, and render accounts 
thereof, and also of nil money heretofore appropri¬ 
ated for agriculture, and remaining unexpended. 
And saiii Commissioner may send and receive 
through tbe mails, free of charge, all communica¬ 
tions and other mailer pertaining to tile business of 
his Department, not exceeding in weight thirty-two 
ounces. 

Sect. 1 . And be it further enacted, That the Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture shall appoint a chief clerk 
with a salary of two thousand dollars, who in all 
cases dtiring'the necessary absence ol the Commis¬ 
sioner, or when the said principal office shall become 
vacant, shall perform the duties of the Commis¬ 
sioner, and he shall appoint such other employes as 


BRIEF AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Farming Prospects in Potter Co., Pa.—A 
few words in relation to our farming prospects in 
this section. The weather for the past six weeks 
has been very advantageous for work, though May 
was too dry, it having rained at only three different 
times. But in June, up to the present date, full 
one-third ol the days it has rained more or less. 
We were visited by an untimely frost on the morn¬ 
ing of tbe 16th inst., which nipped corn and tender 
vegetables a little, and did no good to timothy and 
clover, which had attained much growth. Winter 
wheat and rye look well, and the recent rains have 
pushed on the spring grain, and if the next few 
weeks are favorable, I think we shall have an aver¬ 
age yield of all sown crops, and a small one of 
apples, with plenty of blackberries—which comprise 
onr stapliT fruit crop. —A. S. Lvman, Potter Co., Pa., 
June 20, 1862. _ 

Lime as a Fertilizer.— I noticed in a late issuo 
of the Rural a communication from a subscriber, 
desiring information on the subject of lime as a fer¬ 
tilizer. In New Jersey and some of the eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania, lime has been extensively 
used as a fertilizer for the last twenty years. Many 
farms in that region which would sell for no more 
than twenty-five or thirty dollars an acre, are now 
worth a hundred, and the improvement has been 
made almost wholly by the use of lime. But reno¬ 
vating worn out lands by the use of lime is a busi¬ 
ness which a man should understand before engag¬ 
ing in it extensively. It does not act like stable 
manure, and produce a beneficial effect in whatever 
manner applied. In fact, were it so used, it would 
in many cases prove a serious injury instead of 
benefit to crops. Formerly, the practice w T as to 
spread it broadcast, at the rate of fifty bushels of 
slaked lime to tbe acre, on land prepared for wheat, 
and just before sowing. But more recently the 
practice bas been to spread it as early in tbe season 
as possible, on sod intended for corn the next year. 
By the first method but little if any effect would be 
observed in the crop of grain, but the crop of hay 
following would be more than doubled, as well as 
tbe crops following. By the last method a very 
marked effect would be observed in the corn and 
following crops. Its effect will always be most 
distinctly seen in grass. In the extensive peach 
orchards of New Jersey, lime is almost the only 
manure used.—J. D., Rowling Green, Ohio. 


Tub Season IX the West.— Chicago , June 23, 1862. —The 
wet weather continues. We have hail but one really hot day 
since my last. The weather, however, has been favorable to 
growing grass and grain. Com is backward; but there is time 
enough yet to mature a good crop. There is nothing very dis¬ 
couraging in crop prospects in the West. Farmers have more 
to fear from the currency which is afloat here. They an? 
advised to take only Uncle Sam's “ green backs" and specie 
for their produets. Specie is worth from 7 to 10 per cent, 
premium, and the “green-backs" from >i of one per cent, to 
per cent, premium in eastern currency.—0. 0. 11. 


■By poultry, sold 351 lbs. at 13 cents 

By 166 dozen eggs at 1b% cents_ 

By hens on hand Jan. 1,1862. 


Singular Occurrence. 

A populous and well stored hive belonging to 
one of my neighbors, swarmed on the 14tli of July, 
1855. It sent off three distinct swarms in quick 
succession, and these had clustered separately on a 
tree, when I arrived at the scene. On asking from 
which hive they had issued, one marked No. 3 was 
pointed out. As I saw no bees at its entrance, I 
turned it up and found it completely deserted. 
While an effort was being made to hive the two 
smaller swarms, they rose and united with the 
larger; and in attempting to shake this down, the 
whole body rose in violent agitation, whirled around 
with great noise, and then suddenly returned en 
masse to the hive they had deserted, entered it and 
speedily became quiet. Under tbe places where 
the two small swarms had settled, two dead queens 
were shortly after found.— Pesenbeck. 


Net profit... 

■To estimated value of swine, Jan. 1st, 1861 

To 42 bushels corn, at 63 cent*.. 

To 3 bushels barley, at 76 cents.. 

To 20 bushel* turnips, at 15 cents. 

To 400 gallons skim milk, at 4 cents. 


Nkw York State Fair —Progress of Arrangements .— We 
are glad to learn that very gratifying progress is being made 
in preparing for the State Fair, which is to be hold on the 
grounds of Hie Monroe County Society, near this city, Sept 
30th, and Oct. 1st, 2d, and 3d. At a recent meeting of thr- 
Executive Committee, in Rochester, considerable preliminary 
business was transacted, and a number of important matters 
definitely arranged for the exhibition. AH the gentlemen 
selected as Superintendents have accepted the positions ton 
dered them, and a much larger number of Judges tlmu usual 
—which may tie regarded as very favorable indications. John 
Harold, Esq.., of Queens Co., the experienced General Super¬ 
intendent, has been actively engaged in perfecting arrange¬ 
ments on behalf the Society, while T1. M. Bakkr, Esq,, 
President of the County Society and Chairman of the Local 
Committee of Arrangements, is making decided progress in 
]irejiuring the grounds and fixtures, and we have no doubt all 
will be accomplished in a satisfactory manner and due season. 
Contracts have been letter the permanent buildings, and their 
erection already commenced, The various business offices, 
and structures for the convenience of exhibitors and their 
stock and articles, have also been arranged for and will be 
completed in good style. Mr. O. S. Hl'LBt'RT, Of tilts city, 
has the coutruet for furnishing meals and refreshments during 
the Fair, and from his large experience in tlmt department, 
and uniform success at local exhibitions, we judge he will 
refresh the people abundantly 


Cr .—By 810 pounds pork, at 7 cents.$56 70 

Net profit........ 96 

“ Tho cost of a pound of pork by this estimate is 
6 a cents, and of a pound of poultry 6£ cents. Fowls 
are freed from lice by frequently mixing sulphur 
with their fund, silting snuff in their nests, and 
whitewashing their roosts. All things considered, 
tbe checkered Domnicks are models for the farm; 
they are hardy, lay well, set better, and eat best” 


Bees and Grapes. 

1 noticed last year, for the first time, that the 
bees eagerly visited my grapes when ripe, and felt 
willing to excuse their supposed depredations, 
because the previous spring and summer had been 
very unpropitious to their honey-gathering voca¬ 
tion. But on more closely scrutinizing their pro¬ 
ceedings, I found that in no instance did they 
attack sound fruit, even when perfectly ripe, but 
contented themselves with gleaning in the wake ot 
more powerful marauders, I saw that they iuvaria- 
bly alighted on such fruit only as had been pecked 
by birds or punctured by wasps and hornets. I 
never perceived a bee attempting to injure sound 
fruit Those kinds of grapes which were not 
attacked by birds, wasps, or other insects, remained 
unvisited by the bees.— u. h. k. 


Cultivation of Granoes. 

From an editorial upon this subject in the last 
issue of the Rural Register (Baltimore) we take the 
following paragraph: 

It is a common complaint among intelligent farm¬ 
ers, and the fact is verified by statistical returns, 
that the average yield of meadows, as also that of 
arable lands, is less at the present day than it was 
twelve or fifteen years ago, and some of the more 
scientific agriculturists have attributed this deterio¬ 
ration to the prevailing ignorance in a great measure 
among farmers in regard to the nature, uses and rel¬ 
ative value in the way of nutriment of the various 
species of grass. The best grasses, even when nat¬ 
ural to the soil under culture, run out earlier than 
the coarser and less valuable sorts, and this fact 
should be constantly borne in mind. Of all the 
grasses, Timothy is the most nutritive, but upon 
uplands, tor home consumption, tho Orchard Grass 
will be found most profitable. Lime, potash, and 
the phosphates, must be present in the soil in which 
grasses are. grown, and in sufficient quantities to 
keep the yield year after year up to the highest 
acreable. product; but liquid manure, which con¬ 
tains the fertilizing elements in a soluble state, is 
also of surpassing advantage when properly applied. 
The true plan in seeding down to grass is to stock 
the land, not wiib one sort of seed alone, but with a 
variety, taking care however as far as possible to 
sow only the seeds ol such grasses as come into 
flower about tbe same time. It has been demon¬ 
strated that only a certain number of seeds will 
grow on a given area; that not more than two seeds 
of blue grass, for instance, will grow upon a square 
iucb of ground; whereas by seeding the same space 
to timothy, and multiplying the kinds, some five or 
six different varieties will fill up and mature upon 
tho same space of ground. Of course, all other 
things being equal, the greater number of plants 
that can lie made to grow and iiourish upon a given 
space, the heavier will be the product of hay to 
the acre. 


Field Trial ok Farm Machines. —The Illinois Stale Agri¬ 
cultural Society is doing a good thing this year by providing 
for a field trial of reapers, mowers, anil heading machines, to 
take place this month ut Dixon, Lee Co. The trial promises 
to be one of great interest, aud of much greater magnitude 
than at first designed. Notice has been received by President 
Van Epps, he informs me, that there will he exhibited horse 
powers and thrashing machines, sorghum mills and evapora¬ 
tors, rotary spading machines, mole draining machines, hav- 
pitcliing machines, &c., &o. Half-tare tickets will lie sold on 
the railroads centering at Dixon. Notice of the precise date 
of the trial will be given as soon as it can tie determined, 
depending, of course, upon the condition of tho harvest.— 
0 . n. I). 

— Since the above was placed in type we tiave received, and 
publish in this number, an advertisement of the proposed 
trial, to which we refer all interested for premiums, regula 
tions, etc. 


Bee Book. 

I want a book that will teach a beginner how to manage, 
bees. Please inform me, through the Rural, the price of 
the one you would recommend. —II. A. Persons, Ellis- 
burgh, N. Y., 1862. 

Langstroth on the Honey Bee, price $1.25, and 
Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping, price $1.00, are 
both good books. 


Congress may Horn time to time provide salaries 
corresponding to the salaries of similar officers in 
other deparmente of the government, and he shall 
as Congress nmy from time to time provide, employ 
Other persons, for such time as their services nmy 
be needed, including chemists, botanists, entomol¬ 
ogists, and other persons skilled in tho natural 
sciences pertaining to agriculture. And the said 
Commissioner, and every other person to be ap¬ 
pointed in the said Department, shall, before he 
enters upon the duties of his office or appointment, 
make oath or affirmation truly and faithfully to 
execute the trust committed to him. And ihe said 
Commissioner and the chief clerk shall also, before 
entering upon their duties, severally give bonds to 
the Treasurer of the United .States, the former in tbe 
sum ot ten thousand, aud the latter in the sum of 
five thousand dollars, with conditions to render a 
true and faithful account to him or his successor in 
office, quarter yearly accounts of all moneys which 
shall be bv them received by virtue of said office, 
with sureties to be approved as sufficient by the 
Solicitor ot the Treasury: which bonds shall lie filed 
in the office of the First Comptroller of the Treas¬ 
ury. to be by him put in suit upon any breach of the 
conditions thereof. 

Approved, May 15,1862. 

__ Coal Oil for Moles. 

It <♦ IV <* 1 * Jft'’ g* i* m Y J- M. K. writes to the American Agriculturist, 

(bill*- that he banished the moles, which were very de- 

. , _ “ ~ 6tructive in his grounds, by the use of coal oil. A 

Chinese Mode of Taking Iloncy. ,, n „ ... . 

small opening was made with the fiuger, at intervals 

During my sojourn in this place, I had an a j on g the track, from a tablespoonful to a gill of the 
opportunity of witnessing a novel mode of taking ,- id was pourefl iri( and then covertJ(i to keep in 

honey from bee-hives. The Chinese hive is a veiy B cent. This was repeated as often as a fresh 
rude affair, and looks very different to what we are tmck wag madG) and thay so0n , eft in disgust. He 
accustomed to use in England; yet, i suspect, were recoramendg the crude, unrefined oil, which can be 
the bees consulted in the matter, they would prefer ck d 

the Chinese one. to ours. It consists of a rougb box, - 

sometimes square, and sometimes cylindrical, with A Two-story Milking s*tool. 
a movable top and bottom. When the bees are put “ Something new under the sun,” in the shape 
into a hive of this description, it is rarely placed on of a milking-stool for kicking and unruly cows, is 
or near the ground, as with us, but is raised eight or described by a correspondent of the Iowa Jlome- 
ten feet., and generally fixed under the projecting stead. The stool can be made of inch boards, aud 
roof of a house or out-building. No doubt the has many advantages over the old-fashioned one. 
Chinese have remarked the partiality which the First procure a piece of board of sufficient size to 
insects have fur places of this kind, when they accommodate the milker, aud have, in addition 
choose quarters for themselves, and have taken a room for the milk-pail. This may be put on legs of 
lesson from circumstance. My landlord, who had a about eight inches in height. Then upon this erect 
number of hives, having determined one day to another seat or stool, covering half the space of the 
take some honey from two of them, a half-witted bottom one, for the milker to sit, thereby giving him 
priest, who was famous for liis prowess iu such mat- a chance in front to let the pail remain firm aud 
ters, was sent for to perform the operation. This steady, not liable to get kicked over, and by being 
man, in addition to liis priestly duties, had charge up from the ground kept free from dirt and mud, 


Hiving Beew. 

I want to ask, through tbe columns of the Rural, if 
there is aoy way to make bees light in a handy place to hive 
when swarming? If so, I would like a little light from you or 
some of the numerous readers of the Rural, as my bees light 
in bad places to hive; frequently in the currant brush or on the 
trunks of fruit trees — D. P. T., Forth Farmington, Mich., 1862- 


Free Farming in a Good Country.— The new 
Homestead Bill offers farms to all the houseless and 
landless in Christendom. The value of those lands, 
compared with the Eastern aDd Middle States, is 
inestimable, save in point of internal improvements. 
The Pilgrims occupied nearly the poorest land in 
America, and settlements have advanced to better 
and better land through the Western States and 
Territories, yet as good land remains unsettled as 
heaven’s light makes glad: and is now offered, a 
free possession — only enter and occupy. 

My friends of New York and New England who 
have sterile lands, and who arc not “joined to your 
idols,” leave those lands to any who have money to 
invest where it will afford 4 per cent,, and spend 
your latter days where digging stone, manuring and 
waiting for snow drifts to melt away, does not occupy 
so much of your time. Internal improvements will 
follow settlements, and the Leavenworth and Paw¬ 
nee, and Pacific Railroads will soon open the great 
thoroughfare from the Atlantic to the Pacific States 
through this portion of the West, and offer to us a 
market, East or West, as circumstances suggest. 

Your servant is of opinion that no State iu the 
Union is more independent to-day in articles of 

She has a surplus of all 


The New Tax Bill. —We give some of the most important 
amendments to the new tax bill, recently passed by Congres* 
The bill only awaits the President's signature to become» 
law, and ia to take effect the 1st of August:—“On all cloth, 
knitted or fitted fabrics of cotton, wool, or any other material 
before the same has teen dyed, printed, bleaebod or prepared 
in apy other manner, a duty of 8 per cent, ad valorem. On 
and after October next, a tax of }i cent shall be levied 0U 
cotton. Wheuevcr duty is imposed on any article removed 
for consumption or sale, it shuli apply only to such articles 
are manufactured on or after July 1st. No duty is to be 
levied ou any sales by judicial or executive officers making 
auction sales by virtue of judgment or decree of any court, 
nor to public sales made by executors and administrators. 
Tax on watches and piano forteR ia stricken out. Ou horned 
cattle exceeding 18 months old, slaughtered for sale 30 cents per 
head. On all c»lve6 and cattle under that age, slaughtered for 
sole, 5 cents per head On all hogs exceeding six months old, 
slaughtered for sale, when the number thus slaughtered 
exceeds 20 iu any one year, 10 cents per bead." 


Worms Destroying Been. 

I believe the worms are eating a swarm of my bees. What 
shall I do in such a ease? -G. V. A., Schenectady, TV. 1’, 1862. 

We know of no way but to transfer the swarm to 
another hive. 


-pquimisi anil gwswm 


WriAT Ails tiik Cows?—1 have got two two-year old heifers 
that give milk this summer for tbe first time’ Before they 
were turned to grass their milk was as good as 1 would ask 
for, and it it: now until nearly through milking it first com¬ 
mences to he a very rich cream color, aud stiff worse until it 
is clear blood. Will you, of some or your numerous readers, 
please inform me of the cause, and also how it can be reme¬ 
died? and oblige—A bunscitiBBR, Jtjj Co., N. Y- 


Butter and Cheese. —An exchange gives the following 
receipts at New York of butter aud cheese for the twelve 
months ending May 1, in the years— 

1861. 1862. 

Butter, pkgs,. 448,764 536,297 

Cheese, pkgs,...,_ 835,777 981,725 

Exports of butter and cheese from New York to foreign 
ports for twelve mouths, ending May 1, in tbc years— 

1861. 1862. 

Butter, pounds,.... 13,494,873 24,038,233 

Cheese, pounds,. 29,833,260 28,943,847 

There was a very large increase last year over the previous 
twelve months, although that total was without any precedent 
in the history of the trade. 


That Scbboil Attachment.— About three years ago you 
gave an account, in your vuluuble paper, of attending a trial 
of a Subsoil Attachment to common stubbie plows, composed 
of rotary diggers, for pulverizing the subsoil. You seemed to 
think that the invention promised to be a useful one, and you 
suggested some Improvements that you thought might be 
made in regard to the plow. Now 1 think I have not heard any 
more about it. and I forgot the patentee's name, lias not the 
inventor the ability or the gumption to introduce his inven¬ 
tion?—or lias “it been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting V A ny information in regard to it would be thank¬ 
fully received by — A Constant Real EH, Elgin. Kane Co., 
777.,' 1862. 

We believe the invention alluded to a good one, but the 
patentee lmd so many other "irons in the fire "—being a sort 
of “universal genius’’ — that he neglected the matter, and 
hence it has not beeu brougtit into practical use. Burnham’s 
S ubsoil Attachment, noticed in the Rural of 31st May, is a 
promising improvement, designed to accomplish the same 
object as the former, and will, we think, prove a good 
substitute. 


provision than Kansas, 
provisions, except tea and coffee. A wild tea grows 
on the prairies here, which some physicians recom¬ 
mend as a substitute for the black and green teas. 
High prices of coffee drive many to the use of peas, 
rye, barley, and other substitutes for that. We are 
1 dependent on our neighbors for clothing, and yet 
we have the greatest cloth making facilities, but we 
\ have not the machinery. Cotton comes to ample 
f perfection, and Flax and Hemp grow very nicely, 
^ and unlike most prairie countries, this rolling aud 
te spring-watered country is adapted to wool-growing 
J and tbe healthy condition of flocks. All, at home 
H or abroad, may avail themselves of the greatest 
4 pastoral privileges in America, under a system 


Thr Wheat Harvest in Southern Illinois was m ‘he 
“ full tide of successful operation” last week, and must te 
nearly completed. The crop is generally reported good And 
tbe yield remunerative. The Chicago Journal of d‘ e 
ult, says: — •• The fanners in the Southern part of the State 
are in the midst of their wheat harvest. The greatest difficulty 
they find is the scarcity of laborers. Onr advices from that 
region all agree that the quality of the new wheat was never 
better, and that the yield is abundant” 

















ally as an absorbent, and thought the free use of 
charcoal would double the value of the manure 
made on any farm. 

Mr. Downiiyo inquired how much Mr. B. thought 
the farmer could afford to pay for charcoal. 

Mr. Brooks could not say how much farmers 
would be justified iu paying per bushel for charcoal, 
but thought it Could not be prized too high. 

Mr. Ellwangek visiled the orchards of the Presi¬ 
dent the past week, and was very much surprised to 
observe the difference between the trees that had 
received the charcoal and those planted in the 
ordinary soil. They were double the size, and had 
made an extraordinary growth. Ho believed they 
were Greenings. 

l)r. Beadle, of St, Catharines, said that among 
the English gardeners of Canada he heard a good 
deal said about burned soil. They sometimes lay 
down a layer of fresh limo, and covered this with 
sods, then another layer of lime and sods, until they 
have a pile high enough. This is watered and the 
turf is thus burned, and the product is considered 
very valuable for fruit trees. Perhaps the burned 
soil of the coal-pit had more influence on the Presi¬ 
dent's than the charcoal. IIis experience caused 
him to doubt whether the extraordinary growth of 
the trees in Mr. Brook’s orchard was chargeable to 
the charcoal. 

Dr. Sylvester, of Lyons, said the absorbent pow¬ 
er of charcoal is very great, and it will keep the 
soil moist and furnish plants with abundance of wa¬ 
ter. Our black ash swamps furnish farmers with 
charcoal, that can be obtained for the trouble of get¬ 
ting it out. 

The President thought the free use of animal ma¬ 
nures had been in many cases injurious to fruit 
trees, causing a blight, and he was glad to find a 
good substitute. 

L. B. Lanoworthy had been of the opinion that 
liberal dressing of animal manures was one great 
cause of blight in pear trees — producing plethora 
and bursting of the sap vessels; but his theory was 
somewhat shaken on seeing a large pear tree about 
killed with the blight, that had grown on a poor 
sandy soil and near a bank, where a portion ot the 
soil was washed away from the roots down the 
bank. Charcoal is insoluble, indestructible, and 
therefore inoperative as a manure. As an absorber 
it is good. Ashes are valuable in the garden, the 
orchard, and everywhere. Mr. L. had never seen 
ashes applied where they were not productive of 
great good. Ono bushel of unleached ashes is 
about equal to four of leached. 

Mr. Holmes, of Syracuse, hod found the liberal 
use of ashes to hasten the maturity of grapes, and 
improve them much, both iu quantity and quality. 

Application of manure. 

The application of manure to the surface. M what season is 
the application most beneficial, and in what condition should 
the manure be when applied ? 

Dr. Sylvester had changed his plan of applying 
manure. Now applies mainly to the surface. He 
had also changed somewhat, the character of the 
manure used, composting stable manure with black 
muck, 

Mr. Downing applies manure on the surface, in 
the autumn, and forks it in in the spring. 

H. N. Lanoworthy had used liquid manure the 
past season and had met with very unusual success. 
The effect was quick and marked. 

Currnai Worm. 

The Currant Worm. What are its habits ? 
effectual means for its destruction? 

Mr. Elt.wanger had 'tried many, in fact most of 
the remedies recommended, and the present year 
had succeeded in saving the leaves and destroying 
the worms with slaked lime, put on in a powder. It 
must be done every day, or at least every other day, 
while the insects prevail. There would be no 
trouble in saving the currants if this were attended 
to faithfully, but neglect for a day or two might 
prove ruinous. 

II. N. Lanoworthy found suds made of soft-soap 
the best remedy, and one at hand in every family. 
It should be used as strong as possible without in¬ 
juring the foliage. 

Dr. Sylvester never saw any at his place until 
a year ago last summer. Had a row of Whitesmith 
gooseberries which he was anxious to save, and tried 
whale oil soap, one pound to four gallons of water. 
Found it effective. Applied the soap every other 

day. 

White Urnb. 

The White Grub. What are its habits .? Whot cere the most 
effectual means for Us destruction ? 

L. B. Lanoworthy said that the white grub is 
the larva of the May Bug, and remains in the 
ground four years before becoming a perfect insect 
They commence operations the second year, but the 
third year are the most destructive, and in the fourth 
appear as our well-known May Bug. Knew of no 
way to destroy them but to dig them up and kill 
them. They are particularly fond of strawberry 
plan Is, and injure potatoes a good deal. Mr. B. 
remarked that this year there is an unusual 
scarcity of our common insects — there are but few 
May Bugs, no Rose Bugs, though he never knew 
them before to delay their appearance later than the 
18th of June. In this section, too, there is a great 
falling off in the number of the apple tree cater¬ 
pillar. 

Mr. Eli/w anger said the white grab always fol¬ 
lows the use of night-soil. Wherever this is ap¬ 
plied, great numbers of white grubs will be found. 

Mr. Heuendekn had a piece of ground infested 
with white grub, and tried to exterminate them with 
salt. Finally put some in clear salt, where they 
seemed to live and thrive several days. 

Mr. Nelson found great quantities of the white 
grubs in cow manure. 

Salt as Alan ure. 

Has the use of Salt been found to be beneficial to Quince. Stocks, 
or to Plum Tices I 

Mr. Ei.lwanger applies salt to pear and plum 
orchards every season. Uses it mainly to kill in¬ 
sects, but considers it a good manure. Applies in 
February, giving the ground a good coating, 
making it appear as if there had been a slight fall 
of snow. 

Mr. Downing said salt is good as a manure, but 
not worth anything for killing insects. 

Dr. Sylvester believed in using salt, but there 
is some danger in the operation. A little too 
much would kill the trees. 

New Strawberries. 

What new varieties of the Strawberry have been found to 
promise well in the experience of this Society t 

No member present appeared prepared to recom¬ 
mend a new variety of strawberry. Some remarks 
were made upon the character of a few old and 
well-known varieties. 

H. N. Lanoworthy called attention to the great 
destruction of trait by the birds. They take nearly 


S ECONO SESSION. 

On assembling in the afternoon, the President de¬ 
livered the following address: 

Gentlemen of the Fruit GrowerAssociation: 

Scarcely any worldly interest is of more impor¬ 
tance than the one you have met to consider; 
scarcely any has been treated with more indiffer¬ 
ence arid neglect. 

In the brief record of man's early history, we are 
told that, “the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground.” put. him into a garden and there made 
“to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food." Yes. good for food. 

lie who wrought, this miracle o' miracles—man- 
ami knew his wants, was careful to tell us, as His 
first announcement succeeding that creation, that, 
He put man where there were trees “good for food,* 
with the command to dress and care for them. 


all the early cherries, and strawberries suffer very 
much from their depredations. By law their de¬ 
struction is prevented, on the plea that they 
devour many insects, but Mr. L. was of the opin¬ 
ion that while they do eat a few worms they do not 
destroy any of our injurious insects. 

Mr. Fish said birds were both advantages and 
disadvantages. The disadvantages are the most 
apparent and most felt. 

Mr. Ellwangek would encourage the birds, and 
plant enough fruit to allow them a share, and they 
will become as tame as chickens. 

L. B. Lanoworthy said birds would not eat cat¬ 
erpillars or beetles, or any of our destructive insects. 
We have no singing birds in this country to repay 
us for the destruction they cause. There is a good 
deal of foolish sentimentality about this matter. 

Dr. Sylvester said we grow the fruits and miss 
them, but birds may eat a million of insects and we 
would never know it, unless we watched carefully. 

The following named gentlemen were appointed 
as delegates from the Society, to attend the meeting 
of the American Pomologieal Society, to be held at 
Boston, Mass., on the 17th and 18th of September 
next:— Joseph Frost, of Rochester; W. P. Town¬ 
send, of Loekport; E. W. Sylvester, of Lyon; 
S. N. Holmes, of Syracuse; T, C. Maxwell, of 
Geneva; E. Moody, of Loekport. 

The following delegates were appointed to attend 
the meeting of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, to he held on the 30th of September next: 
E. Moody, of Loekport 


yBTJIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y, 


FIRST SESSION. 

The Annual Summer Meeting of this Society 
held in Rochester on the 25th ult. President 
Brooks called the Society to order at 11 o’clock. 
The attendance was unusually large lor the sum¬ 
mer meeting, but the show of fruit was rather 
meager, though very good collections of strawber¬ 
ries and some cherries were exhibited by several 
persons. 

The President appointed Messrs. Downing, 
(Javitt, and Beadle, a committee to examine the 
fruits on exhibition. 

The following questions, the discussion of which 
was deferred at the last meeting, were presented: 

FEARS. 

VI. —What, are the best eight varieties for market, and on 
what stock should each Ik- cultivated? 

VII. —What are the best ten varieties for family nse, em¬ 
bracing a succession through the year, and on what stock 
should each he rultivated? 

VIII. —What is the best form of pruning the Dwarf Pear 
Tree, and what is the best for the Standard, and the best 
season for doing it? 

IX. —What are the advantages of pinching? 

The committee appointed for the purpose also 
presented the following new subjects: 

I.—What useful results have been found to follow the use 
of Ashes, Lime, or Charcoal? Upon what Fruits, and how 
applied? 

II —The application of manure to the surface. At what 
season is the application most beneficial, and in what condition 
should the manure be when applied? 

HI.—The Currant Worm. What are its habits? What are 
the most effectual means for its destruction? 

IV. —The White Grub. Whature its habits? What are the 
most effectual means for its destruction? 

V. —Has the use of Salt been found to be beneficial to 
Quince Stocks, or to Plum Trees? 

VI. —What new varieties of the Strawberry have been found 
to promise well in the experience of this Society? 


Lns. Rural New-Yorker : — Having proved 
some ot the excellent recipes in your paper, I 
would like to give a few of mine, 1’or the benefit of 
others: 

Sponge Cake. —Six eggs; weigbtofflve in sugar, 
three in flour; rind of one lemon grated; one-half 
the juice. Stir the sugar and yolks together; beat 
the whites to a troth, add to the other, then the 
lemon, after which add a little soda, and a very 
little more flour. 

Hickory Cake. — One and one-half cups of 
sugar; J cup of butter; 2 cups of flour; whites of 
four eggs; 2 of a cup of sweet milk; 1 teaspoon of 
cream tartar; j teaspoon of soda. Beat the butter 
and Bugar to a cream; add the milk, with the soda 
dissolved in it, then the whites, and lastly the flour, 
with the cream tartar well rubbed in; one cup of 
meats. This cake is excellent without the meats, 
with lemon or vanilla flavoring, but better with 
them. 

Vanilla Cookies. — Two cups of sugar; 1 of 
butter; 2 eggs; a cun sour milk: 1 teasnonn satero- 


Tf moderns have all the ailments that “ the Elixir of 
Life” is warranted to cure, they had better consider 
how they dame by them; possibly they may conclude 
to substitute apples and peaches for pastry and pork. 
It is my firm conviction that no person can enjoy 
uninterrupted health without the regular use of 
fruit in its ripe and natural state. Tn this I um sup¬ 
ported by the highest medical testimony. 

Profoundly as I admire the ladies, and admitting 
them to excel McClellan himself in “masterly com¬ 
binations.” I will die before I will admit that they 
can ever flavor* Hooker strawberry or a Seek el pear. 
Whoever expects a French cook, or anybody else, 
to equal in richness and delicacy of flavor tlie. pro¬ 
ducts of the trees, pronounced on divine authority 
good for food, is audaciously unwise. Then let us 
have more fruit as a part of bur regular meals. 

Fruit, like everything truly valuable, must be 
sought with care and pains. ‘The glittering prizes 
of this world are not drawn by careless hands. 
Richest gems are deepest down: brightest glories 
bought with sternest, sacrifice; no wonder, then, 
that tbesu fair products that, have gathered perfume 
and flavor from Heaven’s choicest stores come 
through much tribulation. True, here and there a 
bush or plant, reveling in forest mold mixed by 
God’s own hand, gives us precious fruits, to show- 
how things grow in Paradise; but, the rule is if a man 
will not work neither shall he eat. I suppose a just 
God has spnt armies of caterpillars, and all sorts of 
nasty worms, blights, and mildews, to punish lazi¬ 
ness and Indifference, and teach us nil that eternal 
vigilance is the price of—fruit. Multitudes of men 
and women will start, up*and say, We have tried 
everything; we have smoked, snuffed, ashed, limed, 
and ‘kerosened the worms, till we have killed the 
bushes. What more could we do? I'll tell you. 
Thepo enemies have been making their approaches 
for years; they first sent out their skirmishers, then 
established their pickets, but we paid no attention 
till they made their assault in full three, und then we 
were overwhelmed. Our agricultural and horticul¬ 
tural journals have been giving pictures of these 
insects for years, and telling us to be on our guard; 
but we paid no attention. When they were lew we 
could pull their heads off, which I feel confident is a 
“certain cure;” but having outnumbered the locusts 
of Egypt and filled the ground with their deposits 
for (mother year, it will take a good deal of dust and 
smoke to use them up. Still, the regular use of 
slaked lime will kill the currant worm, 

Wo want more thorough knowledge in all the 
departments of vegetable and animal life. We 
need more rigid scrutiny, a deeper insight into the 
causes and influences that work unseen by our care¬ 
less vision. Learned professors, forgetting for a while 
the stars beyond our reach, the dead dialects, and 
the lowest strata, should strive to unfold the condi¬ 
tions of healthy growth and acquaint us with the 
weak points of our insect adversaries. We want 
sentinels at every point of observation. Deep and 
profound research should unfold hidden mysteries 
and bring to light the enemies that assail us. If a 
tree blights in this locality, and not in that, we 
should know what is peculiar to each. When dif¬ 
ferent results are obtained, observe the precise 
difference in treatment; do it carefully and criti¬ 
cally. Nature’s laws are fixed and immutable— 
every tree and plant obeyH them—there is no such 
thing as caprice or accident. Let science unfold 
these laws, If a result is obtained, we have only to 
put everything in that precise shape again to obtain 
tho same result without auy variation. There is no 
uncertainty of results, if you know your instrumen¬ 
talities. 

You have come together, gentlemen, to talk and 
to listen; to exchange what you do know for what 
you don’t know. Where there is so much to learn, 
and so brief a period to learn it, it is our privilege, 
it is our duty, to avail ourselves of the Knowlege 
and experience of others, and so thoroughly furnish 
ourselves lor our work in tho shortest possible time. 

I take this occasion to express the great obligation 
that the whole country is under to gentlemen of 
1 arge experience and matured judgment in fruit 
growing, w T ho come here from time to time to com¬ 
municate, without reserve, whut they have learned 
on these subjects, and 1 ask, in all seriousness, ot the 
public at large, a respectful hearing. The acknowl¬ 
edged difficulties that besot the growing of the finer 
kinds of fruit, furnish reasons enough for counsel 
together. 

More tbun that, we need to have our interest 
excited, our efforts awakened, our enthusiasm 
kindled, by these discussions, these exhibitions, 
these friendly greetings. 

If 1 knew all about fruit growing, I would make 
a pilgrimage here three times a year, on the same 
principle (hat the Arab goes to Mecca, the Catholic 
to Rome, and our Methodist Iriends to Camp Meet¬ 
ing. I always go home determined to dig about my 
trees more thoroughly, and put ou a little more 
manure. 

The neglect of fruit trees throughout the whole 
country, Is positively horrible. It comes among 
the catalogue of crimes; for no man has a right to 
leave out of his own life, or out of tho life of his 
family, any comfort, or pleasure, or profit., which 
might be theirs. Hoping for a continued and an 
increasing Interest in our meetings and in our dis¬ 
cussions, I bid you double your diligence in this 
good caiise. 

The Committee appointed to examine Fruits on 
exhibition presented their report, which was as 
follows: 

Cherries .—One collection, two varieties, vizi: May duke and 
Gov. Wood, from Dr. W. Sylvester, Lyons. 

Strawberries .— Collection of fifteen varieties, comprising 
among others Triomphc de Gaud, llovey, Fillmore, Austin 
Seedling, Jenny Lind, Peabody, Downer's Prolific, and Cut¬ 
ler's Seedling, from Dr. VV. Sylvester, Lyons. 

A new seedling, of very dark color, rich flavor, and good 
size, promising well, from J. A. Paine, Clyde. 

Collection of six varieties, comprising Wilson, Trionipbe de 
Gand, Trollope’s Victoria, and others, from William Webster, 
Rochester. 

A new pistillate seedling, called Russell's Great Prolific, 
originated by ii. Russell, of Seneca Falls, in 186(5, very large, 
four and three-eighths inches in circumference, color bright 
red, flavor - very good,” flesh rather firm, juicy, and rich; 
appears to be very productive, and promises to be vnluable. 
Exhibited by Geo. Clapp, Auburn. 

Three baskets containing very fine samples of Triomphe de 
Gand, Wilson, and Hooker, and one basket Early Purple 
Guigne Cherry, from Joseph Harris, Rochester. 

Mr Moore, of Rochester, exhibited a seedling strawberry, 
which, in size, form, and flavor, Is something like tho Tri¬ 
omphe de Gand. 


; H. N. Lanoworthy, of 
Rochester; S. B. Gavitt, of Lyons. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in this city on 
the first day of the Fair of the New York State Agri¬ 
cultural Society. 


fmlicultural gtotes 


CHOCOLATE MANGE-A REQUEST. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I send herewith a 
recipe for an article reliable and suitable lor 
invalids. 

Chocolate Mange.— Soak, in a pint of cold 
water, one box of Cox’s gelatin an hour. Put over 
the fire one quart of milk and one pint of cream, or 
three pints of milk; add one pound sugar; a large 
coffee cupful of grated chocolate, fresh mixed with a 
little cold milk and the gelatin, and let it boil 
live minutes. Remove from the fire and flavor with 
vanilla. Let it congeal in molds. The French 
chocolate is the best to use. 

Will Emily Hunt t noton Miller, authoress of 
“ Our Ship,” the story in tho Rural of February 15, 
send you for publication the piece of poetry from 
which she quoted her caption?— 

“How many watchers in life there be. 

For the ship that never comes over the sea.” 

I read it long ago, and think it well worth a 
re-print. In doing this you will greatly oblige one 
of your constant reader, and an occasional contribu¬ 
tor to the Domestic Department. s. m. m. 

Elbridge, N. Y., 1862. 


Elder Bushes vs. Cuucblio.—A few weeks since l visited 
a garden in this vicinity, and saw several plum trees heavily 
laden with fruit. I was requested to examine and gee if I 
could discover any traces nr marks of the enreulio. I did so 
upon fruit on the trees and ripe fruit that had fallen off’ and 
lay upon the ground. I could discover no marks and no lame 
in the fruit. 1 gathered up fruit from the ground and carried 
it homo; it was all perfect. I thought there must be insects; 
but there had been none at ail. Having raised plums, more or 
less, for twenty years, in Michigan, hut never without the 
effects of the euroulio more or less, and sometimes to entire 
destruction of the crop, you may judge of my surprise when 
informed that all that had been done was to procure common 
elder bushes and tie them to the branches of the trees. This 
had been done every few days from the time the fruit was 
fairly set until full grown. This man has lived npon the place 
five years. Tho trees were upon tho place — bearing trees— 
when he took possession; the first two years he tried to save 
his t’ruit by shaking the trees and gathering up tho curculios 
upon cloths spread under them. He hud very poor success; 
the fruit was all stung and dropped off prematurely. He was 
in despair the second year, when he was told by (as he said) 
-an old Frenchman,” that if he would put elder bushes into 
his trees ho could raise fruit. He has tried it three years with 
the samo success—a full crop of perfect plums. — A. C. Hub¬ 
bard, in Michigan Parno-r. 

The above we give at the request of a correspondent, with¬ 
out vouching for the efficacy of elder bushes in driving off' the 
curculio. But, we have grown good plums for many years 
without failure, until last sensoo, when the blossoms were 
destroyed. Others in this vicinity have done even better. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

Bext Pears for Hnrket and Family Use. 

What are the best right varieties for market, and on what stock 
should each be cultivated ? 

b 

What are the best ten varieties for family use, embracing a 
succession through the year, aiul on what stock should each be 
cultivated ) 

To save time it was agreed that members present 
shonld hand in a list of varieties of pears they 
thought most desirable for market and fitmily use, 
and the following was the result: 


For family Use — On Pear Root. 

Bartlett,__ 10 Doyenne d’ Etc,. 

Seckcl____...... 9 Des Nonnes......... 

Flemish Beanty,.7 Belle Lucrative,_ 

Osband’s Summer.6 Kostaezer,.. 

Sheldon....6 Beurre Giffard. 

Lawrence_ 4 

A number of other varieties received one vote each. 
On Quince. 

Easter Beurre_....._6 Beurre Diel_ 

Seckcl_9 Duchesse d’Angoulen 

Louise Bonne de Jersey ,,,4 Belle Lucrative__ 

Glout Morceau_4 White Doyenne_ 

Beurre d’Anjou.3 Vicar of Winkfield 

Several other varieties one each. 


Cure for Warts.— Bathe the hand having warts 
in warm water, dry with a soft towel, and touch the 
top of each wart only with aquafortis; a knitting 
needle or any thing having a small point will answer 
to take up a small drop suflicient for each wart. In 
a few days a dead pedicle will he formed on the top 
of the warts, which will scale off when bathed in 
warm water. When this is removed, apply the 
aquafortis again, and so on repeatedly, till the 
entire wart is reduced to a level with the true skin. 
This mode is effective, and without, pain. Tho wart 
so treated will never come again; but care must be 
taken that the aquafortis does not touch the true 
skin about, the wart, as it may blister it.— Irish 
Farmers Gazette. 


Uxeuuitkul Quince Trues.—I n the Rural of June- 21st, 
M. A. Hawkish, of Herkimer, inquires what he will do with 
his quince trees, which have not borne fruit. His Gees he 
prubahly bought of some traveling agent, and they are 
undoubtedly, seedlings. With us, seedlings do not often, if 
ever, bear fruit. I have nine seedlings, raised from the orange 
quince, which have not borne * half dozen quinces yet, though 
seven years planted. If the ground where his quince trees are 
planted is valuable, I would remove them; and if he wishes to 
raise quinces, he should send to some responsible nurserymen 
at Rochester, and get (wo or three trees, or any number that 
may be desirable, of tho Orange Qmnce. plant them and 
afterwards giving them clean culture around the roots. Then 
if the trees do not make a moderate growth, give the ground 
a little salt. It is necessary to keep uff the shoots or suckers 
and sometimes to shorten in the side branches, tl' he should 
try the Orange Quince, and take proper care of the trues, he 
wilt undoubtedly succeed in raising quinces in favorable sea¬ 
sons. As to seedlings, they arc not worth the ground they 
stand on, with us; but the Orange Quince has succeeded well 
with u.i, and also in other localities where I have seen them. 
I recommend the Orange Quince only, for I know nothing 
about the other kinds, but presume the fruit of the other 
lands to benf but little value —.V. p Seely Creek , N. Y, 18fi2. 


What are the most 


For Market — On Pear Root. 
.... .. 9 Lawrenoe .. 


Bartlett 


Sheldon 


Rostiezer and several others one vote each. 

On Quince. 

Duchesse d’Augeuleme_10 Flemish Beauty.4 

Louise Bonne de Jersey ... 9 Vicar of Winkfield....3 

Seckel- 4 Doyenne Boussock_2 

Triomphe Jodoigue, White Doyenne, Easter Beurre, and 
several other varieties, obtained a single vote. 

Best Form for tho Fear. 

What is the best form, of pruning the Dwarf Pear Tree, and 

w/utl the best for the Standard , and the best season for 

doing il l 

W. P. Townhjend, of Loekport, was decidedly in 
favor of the pyramidal form. Trimmed pretty 

severely, cutting back to within three or four buds 
of base of shoot. Pruned generally after severest 
frosts of winter are passed, otherwise the hud left 
for the loading one is sometimes injured. Would 
branch adwarf tree, within about afootoftheground, 
and a standard from two to two and a half feet A 
vigorous tree does not require to be pruned as 
closely as one that makes but little growth. 

Mr. Ellwangkr agreed with Mr. Townsend. 
In pruning dwarf trees it is necessary to observe 
the habits of different varieties, as this must govern 
somewhat m the operation. Poor growers require 
close pruning. On different soils, too, trees grow 
more or less vigorously. 

Mr. Downing said trees of different habits re¬ 
quire different treatment with the knife. Dwarf 
trees of varieties making a perpendicular growth 
might branch near the ground, but those making a 
horizontal growth, would require to be pruned up 
some distance, or the fruit would hang upon the 
ground, and he had always noticed that the fruit 
growing on or very near the earth is destitute of 
flavor. 

Mr. Moody, of Loekport, kuew of one orchard 
where the trees were of beautiful shape, like a well 
pruned Arbor Vita-, full of small branches, where the 
sun could not penetrate. This he thought was un¬ 
favorable to good fruit, and carrying pruning to ex¬ 
treme, sacrificing the fruit for the beauty of the tree. 

II. M. Hooker, of Rochester, had observeed the 
same state of things; in fact, he owned some trees 
that he thought were far too thick, made so by over 
pruning. 

H. N. Lanoworthy said it was quite evident to 
him from observation, the past few years, that pear 
cultivators were pruning too close, and thus crippled 
their trees. He advised leaving them a little more 
to nature. 

Mr. Lee, of Newark, said his practice agreed with 
that described by Mr. Townsend, except in this, 
that some of the weak growing sorts he cut in Au¬ 
gust, to aid in the formation of fruit spurs. 

Pinching llie Pear. 

What are the advantages of pinching 1 

Mr. Ellwangek being called upon for his opinion 
of pinching, said that he believed it desirable, for 
several purposes — to cheek too rapid growth, to as¬ 
sist in the formation of fruit-spurs, and also to thin 
the tree as much as necessary for the admission of 
'ght and air necessary to the perfection of the fruit. 
* tree that is pinched will require but little 
winter pruning. Mr. E. pinches, in June, the lat¬ 
eral shoots only, and not those designed for the 
formation of the tree, taking off the tops of the 
shoots and leaving four or five buds. 


Honey Recife.— Here is my honey recipe, which 
I think good. Put into any nicely cleaned kettle 
over the fire, one pint of water, one-third or half 
ounce of alum; bring to a boil. Set the kettle off; 
put into it four pounds of white sugar; bring to a 
brisk boil for a minute or so; take from the lire and 
strain while hot. When cooled to something below 
blood heat, flavor very slightly with three or four 
drops of lemon or rose oil. 

An Inquiry.—C an any of the Rural friends tell 
me what time to gather the sweet briar seed? what 
time and how to plant for a hedge? Also, how to 
mix paint for a floor that will dry, and what is the 
best color, and oblige?—S ue, Clark's: WU, Ind. 


“Crkmo.nt Perpetual.”— Last season I called attention to 
this strawberry, as exhibited at our Strawberry Show here, by 
Mr. Daniel Worthinciton. Early this morning, on his way 
down to his store, he called on mo with a drawer of these 
berries. They were astonishingly large. He says they are 
very productive. Their flavor is unexceptionable. They are 
not as good a berry to carry as the Wilson's Albany; but they 
will carry as well as Triomphe de Gand. To day I can buy 
plenty of berries in market at 8 to 25 cents per quart, depend¬ 
ing upon sort anil size. These Crexnonts were selling at 50 
cents per quart I uot in large quantities, to be sure, for they 
are uot iu market. Uut tho size, brilliant color, and waxen, 
glossy appearance, tempted tho half dollars right out of the 
pockets of inen who eould afford such indulgence. 

Query —May not this variety bo identical with the Crescent 
Seedling' Who knows?— c. p. i: 

(The above should have been given in connection with the 
11 Strawberry Notes for 18(12,” on first page.] 


To Color Orange. — To color nine pounds of 
cotton, use five ounces bi-chromate of potassa and 
twelve ounces sugar of lead. Dissolve the potash 
iu a pailful and a halt ot soft water, and the sugar 
of lead in the same quantity of soft water in another 
vessel; then dip tho cloth in the water containing 
the sugar of lead, wring it out immediately and 
immerse iu tho water containing the potassa. The 
result is a yellow color. Then dip in scalding lime 
water and wring out immediately, and the color is a 
bright durable orange. 

I hope some one will tell your readers how to 
wash white merino.— Mrs. Jane C. Overton, 
Weedy nook, June , 1862. 

Sago Pudding. —Rinse the sago iu cold water; 
to one pint of milk put a half-pint of sago; stir it on 
a moderate fire until if, thickens like starch; then 
take from the fire and mix with it three pints of 
milk, a small cup of sugar, lour beaten eggs, nut¬ 
meg, teaspoonful of salt, and the grated rind of a 
lemon; add quarter of a pound of seeded raisins; 
bake three-quarters of an hour. Good hot, but best 
cold. 


Kentucky Horticultural Society. — Please record the 
names of the officers of the Keutuelcy Horticultural Society, 
which has been iu Operation for more than twenty years, and 
holds its weekly meetings every Saturday morning during the 
year. President — Ormshy IIitk. Recording Secretary —W. 
M. Allen. Treasurer —B. D. Kennedy. Our prospect for a 
full and tine crop of fruit this year is very flattering.—O. H., 
Louisville, Ky.. June, 1862. 


M a tun NO Names on Fruits. — A correspondent of the 
London Gardeners' Chronicle, writing of a Paris exhibition, 
says:—“ Among fancy fruits I observed a large dish of the 
favorite French Dessert apple, the Pomme d’Api, in which 
each one was marked with a letter, a crest, or other device, 
produced by placing a piece of paper or cloth of the required 
shape, ou the side next to the sun, causing a corresponding 
spot to remain uncolored. ” 


A Preventive againnt Moths.— A preventive 
against these summer depredators on woolen cloths, 
and also an agTeeabie periume for all kinds of 
clothing, may be made of equal parts of cloves, 
nutmeg, mace and cinnamon, all ground and mixed 
thoroughly, and .sprinkled over the garments when 
packed away. 


Late Summer Planting.— The Gardeners' Monthly says 
more evergreens have been planted in August and September, 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, during the past three 
year?,, than in all the other months, and not one in a thousand 
fails. There b&s been quite a revolution in regard to the time 
of planting evergreens. 


A Protection from Damp Walls.— Boil one 
pound of powdered sulphur in two quarts of water 
for half an hour. Apply with a brush while still 
warm, and you will prevent the damp and un¬ 
wholesome oozings from the brick walls of your 
workshops .—Household Journal. 


gwjttirifS ana ^nsnw.s 


DISCUSSIONS. 

Ashes and Lime. 

What useful results have been found to follow the use of Mhes, 
Lime, and Charcoal) Upon, uihal Fruits, and how applied 7 

H. T. Brooks planted an apple orchard six years 
since, and a part of the trees were planted where 
there had been a charcoal pit two years before. He 
also put some of the refuse charcoal to the other 
trees planted in the vicinity of the old pit. The 
trees having the benefit of the charcoal had made a 
vigorous growth, in this respect excelling all others 
in an orchard of twelve acres. The President con¬ 
sidered charcoal of great value for manure, especi¬ 


Sheaking A khoi; Vital—W hen is the best time in the sea¬ 
son to shear the Arbor Vi tie and Red Cedar? —S. R., Center 
Lisle, June, 1862. 

Shear latter part of June or early in July, after a fair growth 
is made. 


Indelible Ink.—B y placing a piece of lunar 
caustic in the end of a quill, and whittling the same 
to a point, any cloth, being first slightly damped 
with water, may be written on so indelibly that no 
art can remove the color. 


Insect on Cabbage and Turnips.—W ill you or some of 
the Rural readers please to give me some information as to 
the best method of destroying a small black bug, which is 
entirely eating up our cabbage und turnip plants, or some 
remedy that will drive them away? Abo the name of the 
destroyer.— W. R. J. D., Salamanca, -V. Y., 1862. 

The insect is the Turnip Flea Beetle, ( Haltica .) Lime or 
ashes dusted over the plants when wet with dew will savo 
them, if done every day. Wetting with soap suds is very good. 
Kollab recommends u solution of Wormwood, and Harris 
thinks a liquid made from walnut leaves would be as good. 


Cologne Water.—A very fair article, that will 
improve with age, may be made as follows:—To 
one pint of alcohol, add twelve dropg each of the 
oils of bergamot, lemon, neroll, orange-peel and 
rosemary, and one drachm of cardamom seed. 




























deathless sorrow converts the heart into “ a waste of 
despair.” The eye never grows dim in watching 
for sights which never bless its vision; the ear 
grows not heavy in waiting for sounds it never 
hears.—for in 1'iopia the inhabitants are blessed. 

Jonesville, Mick. 1802. Klsik Vaughn. 


threshold 


There was a little empty chair at the 
family table, and the patter of little feet was heard 
no more. They said that Gon had taken little 
Henry to live with Him in heaven: and often, at 
the close of day, you would gaze on the gates of 
heaven as they seemed to unfold in the western sky, 
and think you saw him smiling on you through the 
rich sunset 

And thus, while “ Nature glided into your darker 
rnusings, with a mild and gentle sympathy.” you 
learned to love her. To you, all her seasons were 
beautiful—Spring, with its smiles of sunshine and 
showers of tears—Summer, with its songs of birds, 
and breezes, and blushes of bloom—Autumn, with 
its sunsets of gold and garnitures of grain—and 
Winter, with its voices of storm and mantles of 
snow—all, all were beautiful. Hour after hour, you 
would sit at your little window and watch the snow 
banks on the distant hillside, eaten and pierced by 
the April rain: and as they wasted away like huge 
giants, with streams of dark blood running down 
their sides, and their long white arms clasping the 
earth in their dying agonies, you mourned for their 
departure as that of a dear friend. And then came 
the May. like a spoiled child—now crying, then 
laughing, now pouting, then radiant with smiles. 
Her warm breath quickened the pulse of nature, 
and the trees and fields put. on their new attire to 
greet the coming summer, and the peach and apple 
orchards blushed beneath her welcome kiss. But 
the little girl died on the very threshold of summer; 
and then followed June, redolent with the breath of 
flowers and joyous with the song of birds. Of all 
the months, June w as the dearest, for then the flow¬ 
ers opened their bright eyes to return the glad 
smile of the sun. and the breezes seemed to blow 
direct from the balm-hreathing gardens of heaven; 
and that was the last month that you played with 
little IIenrt, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

ALONE. 


Sung at the Dedication of the Second Presbyterian Church 
Elmyra, June 13, 1962. 


BY JENNY A. STONE, 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


COMPOSED BY A. S. THURSTON 


I know not, when in future years 
My heart -hall turn to this sad hour, 
Whether fond smiles or bitter tears 
Shall mark the memory of its power; 

For Life’s bright angel soars above, 

And Death is folded to my heart, 

I know the bitterness is past— 

We are not called again to part. 

I know that in the May-time sweet 
The tender grass and wild flowers’ bloom 
Will creep amid the withered leases 
To Oliver o'er my darling's tomb. 

I know that little nameless grave, 

Hid in the forest's lonely shade, 

Is folding to the lap of earth 
The casket where tnjr gem was laid. 

And yet I sit and cannot, weep, 

Though my own precious Iamb is dead, 
And in a dream 1 wander round 
The home whence all the light is fled. 

I sit and fold my empty arms, 

And say my vltiid has gone to heaven; 
Shall I. a childless mother, weep 
Because He tubes what He lias given? 

’Tis hard to know a*years roll on, 

Through summer's heat and winter’s cold, 
Though I may live to watch and wait, 

My lamb shall never seek its fold; 

And yet I shall lie down at last, 

And rise to clasp her to my heart; 

Its long dull aching will be o'er 
When Death shall lose its power to part. 

Hadley, Mich 1562 


Time—"Old Hundred 

Oh, Lord, our God! from Thy high throne 
Vouchsafe this tvuiting throng to bless; 

To Thee we cry—to Thee alone— 

To God we dedicate this place. 

Within these wails, when prayers arise 
From hearts where sin has left its trace, 
Bend from Thy throne above the skies, 

And hear in Heaven, Thy dwelling place. 

When to this house the contrite come, 

In penitence, to hide their face. 

With heavenly light their souls illume, 

And hear, in Heaven. Thy dwelling place. 

Should famine, pestilence, and war, 

Revisit Thy rebellious race. 

Be Thou the God that Jacob saw, 

And hear, in Heaven. Thy dwelling place, 

When overhead the hurtling skies 
Like brass become, and night-dews cease, 

If hitherward we turn our eyes, 

Hear Thou, in Heaven, Thy dwelling place. 

When hither to the font we bring 
Our infante, smiling, or in tears, 

Accept, oh. Lord, the offering. 

And guard their steps through coming years. 

And when before this altar stand 
The plighted pair, in life's young morn, 
Savior, conduct, them by Thy hand 
’Mid flowers of vernal beauty born! 

And bearing here our coffined clay, 

Death’s icy river safely crossed, 

Grant, oh, our Father, that we may 
In Heaven rejoin our loved and lost. 

Oh, Lord, our God! from Thy high throne 
Vouchsafe this waiting throng to bless; 

To Thee we cry—to Thee alone— 

Hear Thou, in Heaven, Thy dwelling place. 


It is a glorious afternoon in mid-summer, and 
everything seems full of life and motion. Every¬ 
thing did I say?—then you will ask me. “Why is 
that group in yonder room so still and silent? Go 
with me there and we will see why it is that such 
mute agony is written on every brow. Do you see 
the couch which that group has gathered around? 
Well, there lies a young girl whose lime here is 
almost done; all that wealth and friends could do 
has been done, to purchase one hour of life tor that 
suffering one. but all in vain. Oh! how powerless 


are breaking, can do nothing to save. But. hush, the 
dying one is speaking: 

“Friends, dear ones, weep not for me, for I have 
early learned that, in the way in which all must go 
tbero are snares and pitfalls concealed by the fairest 
blossoms, and you know not bow happy it makes me 
to know that 1 am so soon permitted to go to that home 
where (riends are waiting for me, and where years 
roll not and change is not known.” And she 
reclines upon the pillow and all is still again 
except the heavy breathing of the dying one, and 
the low ticking of the small watch that hangs by the 
bedside; and how painfully it falls upon the ear— 
for well they know, who hear it, that before it has 
recorded the passing of another hour it would beat 
the knell of a departed spirit. 

Come nearer now and look upon that broad, high 
forehead, from which that mass of curls have been 
brushed back, and lie dauk and heavy upon the 
pillow—and those quivering lips. Can it be that 
Death will claim her for his own?—that that form 
must pass from our sight forever? But see; he who 
has been her guide in heavenly things, her faithful 
pastor, bends over her and says:— “Ella, we think 
you are almost home; are you happy? She opened 
her eyes half in wonder and whispered, “What 
shall 1 do?" The answer is ready:—“Behold, the 
bridegroom cometb, go ye out to meet him.” A 
bright smile ctrrved her lips, and she murmured, 
“ Yes,” and with that, answer the golden shell was 
broken, and the spirit went home to Him who 
gave it. 

It matters not now that her sisters kneel by her 
side and wildly kiss the cold lips; it will not bring 
her back; and we feign would weep when we 
remember that we shall never hear that sweet voice 
again, as when she sang the praises of Him who 
redeemed her. But we will rejoice that the young 
blossom is taken—taken, before the blight of sorrow 
falls upon it, to a better borne, where it will bloom 
forever; and may we not believe she is happy now 
as with the eye of faith we see her kneel at the 
Savior’s feet, and, with that blood-bought throng, 
sing the story of Redeeming Love? 

One more scene and we are done. It is morning, 
the sun is shining in a cloudless sky. and we are 
standing around an open grave; by its side is a 
coffin from which the cover has just been removed. 
Let us now take a last look of her we loved so well. 
Yes, she is there, royally beautiful, even in her 
prison house: the rich black locks are swept back 
from the marble temples, and a smile rests upon the 
lips. We retire ami weep, while friends and stran¬ 
gers press forward to take one more look at that 
young face ere it, is hidden from their sight forever. 

Now all is over, the lid has been replaced, and we 
hear the solemn words, “Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust,” and leave the grave with aching 
hearts, knowing that our Ella sleeps to waken no 
more until the resurrection rnoru. 

F arewell, Ella — farewell! Peaceful be thy rest. 
Heaven has won thee, and we would not call thee 
back. Happy, thrice happy, shall we be if, when 
death shall come, onr souls shall be pure and free 
from sin as thine; and, Ella, shall we not meet on 
the far-off shores of that “better land?” 

Salem, Washington Co,, N. Y., 1862. E. J. Stehi.e. 


BY FRANCIS 8. KEY 


O, SAY, can you see, by the dawn's early light, 

What so proudly wo bailed at the twilight's last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous 
fight. 

O'er the ramparts wc watched, were so gallantly streaming; 
And the rocket's red glare the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof tlinmght the night that our flag was still there— 
O, say, does that Star-spangled Banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the Free and the home of the Brave? 

On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

■What is that which the breeze o'er the towering steep, 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream— 

Tis the Star-spangled Banner, O, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the Free and the home of the Brave! 

And where is that band who so vanntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ polution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave! 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land ol' the Free and the home of the Brave! 

O, thus be it ever when Freemen shall stand 
Between their loved home and the war's desolation; 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we roust, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto—In God is our trust! 

And the .Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the Free and the home of the Brave! 


There were days of shadow as well 
as sunshine—clays when there was no smile on the 
lips of Nature to return the glad smile in your heart 
—days like those when the sun rises with closed 
eyelids and sleeps all day in his chariot, and doesn’t 
deign to smile on us once, and the clouds weep 
tears of woe, and the songs of the little birds—the 
key-note in the great anthem of nature—ore hushed 
in the daily night; or days of storm, when Nature 
moves forth in her majesty, and “the dread arrows 
of the clouds ” pierce the vail of heaven, and the 
loud artillery thunders, and shakes a fresh baptism 
over the fields—when the sweet birds, like fright¬ 
ened children, fly away to their nests, and the giant 
tempest wrestles with the tree tops, but can’t throw 
them down, and then hurries on, against the eternal 
mountains; or there were days when the rain poured 
ever and anon, and the sun opened his eyes, and 
with his bright glance turned it to gold, like tears 
of joy. and the brook sung louder its song to Ibe 
God ol’ Nature, for its new strength to run and 
embrace the river; but to you these days were most 
welcome, for the light of the world without seemed 
to flee to the world within, and you could not be¬ 
lieve that Nature was angry with one who loved 
her so dearly. And then the nights, when the 
leaves danced to the patter of the rain, and the 
sentinel stars went to sleep on guard, and the moon 
hid her face in the clouds—the sleeping dress of 
night—giving it a silver lining; or when the whis¬ 
pering trees talked to each other, and the moon¬ 
beams played hide and seek among the leaves, and 
the sweet stars, half awake, half asleep, kept wink¬ 
ing all night long. 

But the Summer faded, and its rich glories melted 
into (he sober hues of Autumn, And then came 
the decay of Nature, when the forests blush beneath 
the parting kiss of Summer, and the leaves fall like 
withered hopes, and the cold winds weave a leafy 
shroud fyr the dying year: but even the Autumn 
soon passed away, and then—Nature died. Oh, how 
desolate! 
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OUR LIVES AND DUTIES. 


“ Life is real, life is earnest, 

Life is something more than play.” 

Every day adds to our lifetime, and whether 
each day shall be a day lost, or a day gained, we 
ourselves only can be the disposers; and though we 
are employed in that department ot this great busy 
earthly whole which to us may seem insignificant, 
and obscured from the major part of the grand 
and intricate machinery constituting the fabric of 
nations, yet one single minor key. if touched by 
skillful fingers, will produce a harmonious note that 
will aid in soothing the jarring din of disordered 
machinery; while if that one little note is neglected, 
the jar will grow worse and the tumult be increased. 
So, however obscure onr pathway, or humble our 
duty, if trod uprightly, and performed faithfully, 
our8 shall be a glorious life. Though not on the 
tongues of the populace shall our glory be sounded, 
yet far sweeter to our consciences will come in 
after years the remembrance of days not idly 
wasted, but fulfilled with tasks faithfully accom¬ 
plished-days rife with honest purposes so far per¬ 
formed as lay within our ability, and that “still 
small voice” within shall answer, and satisfy the 
feverish longings that come to interfere with our 
homely labors. 

It may be no great part we were summoned to 
perform on the stage of life; all cannot be siar 
actors — all are not fitted to. It may for a moment 
keenly touch our pride to consider that we are less 
capable of standing in high places than others, but 
if we should rightly consider, laying aside false 
pride, we should determine. Let us occupy no 
position where we are not capable of standing; let 
us seek no elevation where we should sit. uneasily. 
Our duty lies in the plainest every-day life. We 
have not to wait for more eventful times—surely 
not at present: we have not to wait for the pressure 
of trying circumstances, nor any different oppor¬ 
tunity to distinguish ourselves. For most likely, 
should we so wait, and should such circumstances 
arrive, exactly in accordance with our most cher¬ 
ished expectations, far different should we encounter 
severe trials from what our own fond private fancy 
had pictured, and instead of heroes, we might prove 
cowards. 

If a blacksmith should sit idle, refusing to shoe 
any but handsome horses, would the muscles of his 
arm gain strength?—but, by pursuing bis labor 
constantly and diligently, he grows stalwart and 
rugged, until he possesses almost a giant's power. 
So we, through life, by perseveringly pursuing 
small duties, may finally possess the ability of ful¬ 
filling more important ones, should they ever belong 
to our portion of earthly responsibility; but if we 
lie abjectly powerless, surely little shall we be ever 
able to do. Erie. 

Home, 1S62. 
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THE GREAT MASTER - POET. 


A wav back, years and years ago, before man ever 
trod this flower-decked earth, there was a Great 
Master-Poet at work. Harmoniously the golden 
cords were strung upon the harp of existence, and 
poetry and music vibrated through every rock and 
shrub; while every created thing, as the cycles of 
ages are filled out, but more perfectly portrays (he 
music of the Great Master’s thoughts; for all the 
time He is writing with their footsteps the poems 
that shall live after them. To us it is given to read 
the poems that have come down through long ages, 
sweeping indelibly by—a study laden with the rich 
aroma of the Author's power and goodness. Upon 
the shores of the “Long Ago” the play of many 
waters left unfading lines. Upon tablets of atone 
are written the songs of many hushed voices. 

There is a mysterious lore in the twilight; 

Wild, sad strains in the tempest’s fitful roar ; 

And the waves are chanting sonnets, 

As they move from shore to shore. 

The flowers breathe hymns; from the fountains 
gush songs of praise; and the soft-sighing of the 
night wind is the kneil of the departing day. These 
songs of earth, heard at morning, noon, and even¬ 
ing. echoing through the spirit land within us, seem 
the far notes of a seraphim wrapping the human 
soul in prayer. The Critic’s eye sees no fault in 
these soul-stirring melodies; the nature of the Great 
Master is woven into them with golden threads that 
will not grow dim or wear away. There are peans 
wafted from every tongue, though sometimes harsh 
and rude; they are borne on every breeze, zephyr, 
or gale; they sound through the dim isles of Time 
as bright signals guiding to a fount of joy. Thus do 
earth’s thousand voices raise their tributes of love 
and homage to Him who wrote them in His vast 
volume of Nature’s works and laws—who set upon 
them His divine seal. 

Human life, too. becomes a part ot this master¬ 
piece, and though the measure seems not all per¬ 
fect—for in the deeds of men lie much of discord— 
yet here we find the greatest and grandest theme 
of all. the life poem of His Son, which to read is 
light and life. 

This, the poem of Creation, is inscribed to Time, 
aud when the cadence of every line shall be filled, 
then will He open the “ Book of Life ” revealing 
that greater one, the Resurrection, dedicated to 
eternity. Beautiful, holy, and undying will be 
the anthem the blessed sitting at the Master’s feet 
shall chant forever and forever. Iota. 

Marseilles, Ill,. 1S62. 
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NATURE. 


Reader, did you ever talk with Nature? Did 
you ever go out when Spring had kissed the Earth 
and made her smile, and the leaves danced to the 
tune of the little birds, and yon could feel the 
sublime in your soul expanding like the blooming 
flowers, and could hear the breezes talk, and the 
trees talk, and everything talk!’ If not, then you 
have never known the rich beauties of her lan¬ 
guage. But methinks I hear you say, “Oh yes, 
there was a time, ere my ears were deafened by the 
tumult of life, when the voice of Nature, though 
sad or joyous, was always’(musical, and her every 
form was an attitude of beauty.” And as you think 


And as you think 
of this, your childhood, with all its little joys and 
griefs, comes marching back up the long path of 
years, and stands before you. You remember the 
old bouse where they said you were born, aud the 
gristmill across the creek, whose water-wheel sung 
your lullaby every summer night, and the little 
bridge (you thought it very big then) where the 
children used to play till bed-time, and then cry 
because they could not stay longer. And yon 
remember your mother (oh yes, she was the dearest 
one that you ever knew), and how, when you had 
lain awake a long time at night, and watched the 
stars as they smiled at you through your little win¬ 
dow, you heard her footstep on the stair, and shut 
your eyes as she kissed you, and smiled to see you 
sleeping so calmly. You didn’t think of it then, 
but that was your first lesson in deception. 

But, by and by, there was a new era in your life— 
you were sent to school. You remember the old 
school-house at the corner of the road, under the hill. 
It stands there now, but you think it is changed, 
though you sometimes wonder if the change is not 
in you. The stream by the. roadside murmurs along 
as it did of old. but the orchard behind the school- 
house is half decayed, and the woods upon the 
hillside are ali cut down. Your life then was only 
four summers long, and the world to you was the 
neighborhood in which you lived; but, till this day. 
you remember the songs that the frogs used to sing 
to you as you sat, hour after hour, on i,he banks of 
the creek, and made willow whistles. But the 
sunshine could not last forever. You had an only 
brother—younger than you and gentler. Hour 
after hour in the long summer days, you played 
with him, till at last the glad smile laded from his 
lips and eyes. How often you would steal up to 
his bedside, and gaze on bis pale brow and flushed 
cheek—a rose in a desert—till, at last, you saw even 
his cheek grow pale and his dimpled hands grow 
white and thin. Day followed day, oh! how wearily; 
and one night, at the hour when birds fly away to 
their nests and children are bushed to repose, little 
Henry went to sleep. All that night, and the next 
day, he slept, and strangers came and moved about 
noiselessly, and spoke in low whispers, as if they 
feared they would wake him; and then the next 
night, when it was all still—oh, how still!—you 
stole into the little parlor. There was a little coffiu 
on the table, and your mother sat in her accustomed 
seat, with her head resting upon her hand. She 
was all alone. The old clock in the corner ticked 
louder in the stillness, and the candles were burn¬ 
ing dimly on the mantel. You crept up into your 
mother’s lap, and asked her why she had bought. 
Henht a nicer cradle than yours, and if he would 
wake up in the morning; and then wondered why 
she cried so bitterly. She kissed you tenderly, and 
said Henry would never wake up any more; but 
you looked up into her face as though you thought 
that she did not mean it; and then she took you in 
her arms and Carried you (o the coffin, and laid 
back the lid, so gently, and smoothed the white 
shroud, and let you look down into his face —he was 
dead! 0 Gon I the utter desolation of that first 
heart-grief. Many years have passed since then, 
but nothing has ever been able to divest death of 
the terror which that scene inspired. They bore 
him out aud laid him in the old churchyard, but the 
shadow of his little coffin still lingered on your 


You remember the first day of Winter— 
how the cold gray clouds slept in the sky, like ice¬ 
bergs in a frozen sea, and the snow, like a sky-born 
spirit, came down, half reluctant to mingle with 
the things of earth, and the storm kept knocking at 
the window, but couldn't come in, to chill with its 
icy presence the hearts of those within—how the 
howling winds chased each other round the house, 
and the brook sighed like a heart that breaks, and 
the water wheel groaned under its load of ice. But 
the Winter wore away, and Spring came with its 
buds and blossoms, sunshine and song; and thus 
the years went and came; and, as you became more 
conversant with the world, you grew less sensible 
of those pure influences of Nature, which taught 
you to neither swallow the world nor allow the 
world to swallow you, but rather that God-like 
motives should fill your bouI while the world was 
under your feet. And now, when almost insensible 
to the glories of Summer, that are ali around 
you, you feel that Nature has either changed or the 
fresh spring time of your heart is slowly fading. 
Reader, reflect! Is the change in Nature or in you? 

Charles M. Dickinson. 

Lowville Academy. N. Y., 1862. 


A PRISON INCIDENT. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

“ SOMETIME.” 


There is an island down the river of years to 
which we look with eager longing and high hopes. 
No mariners' oars have touched its borders,—its sod 
no foot has ever pressed. The glorious Sometime is 
the Utopia of our dreams. There lie the waters 
ever calmly on the shore of life. No angry billows 
dash over shining hopes, sweeping away their 
brightness; poets’ dreams and angels’ lives are no 
more beautiful than the reality there. Fame crowns 
her votaries with laurel leaves, the boon which they 
have craved is granted at last; the world bestows 
its admiration ungrudgingly now. There is rest 
there — rest for the weary, Those who shrink from 
their conflict with the world, find calm and quiet in 
Utopia. Sometimes a longing for rest comes over 
us—rest which is found, alas! by but few, and we 
would fain take ourselves from the associations by 
which we are surrounded, and tly to some distant 
shore, where care and trouble will reach us never 
again. 

When such thoughts come over us, instinctively 
we turn to Utopia, for we know that rest awaits us 
there. Change comes not there to darken life. The 
hearts that beat true and fondly for us once, 
beat forever. The countenance that greets us with 
smiles is never covered with frowns, but all are the 
same forever and ever. Death never enters there; 
our loved ones fade not away before our gaze; the 
hand we hold in our own grows never cold in our 
grasp. The weary night is never spent in striving 
with the Father to let the white winged angel pause 
not in its flight, nor the morning light found shining 
on senseless clay. In Utopia the sunbeams lie ever 
goldenly on the green sward, broken by no mound 
that covers the heart's dearest treasures. There the 
soul is not grieved with others' woes; the orphan's 
cries, the widow's tears, are unknown, and happi¬ 
ness, perfect, glowing, glorious happiness, rests like 
a halo on all the isle. There no mildew of pain or 
passion falls on the soul, blighting the good and 
beautiful, or taking the freshness from life. No 


with tinsel. His eloquence consisted in rounded 
sentences. He never preached a sermon to display 
his scholastic learning or his power of logic; but 
his aim was ever to win souls to Christ. If fine and 
elegant sermons are tolerated at all, it is in the 
press only, when they are to be read as discussion 
of a subject, and read either as an intellectual exer¬ 
cise or as a discipline of conscience. In the pulpit 
splendid sermons are splendid sins. They dazzle, 
and amuse, and astonish, like brilliant fire-works, 
but they throw daylight on no subject. They draw 
attention to the preacher instead of the subject. 
The splendid preacher, like the pyrotechnist, calcu¬ 
lates on a dark night among his attendants; and 
amid the coruscations of the pulpit, bis skill and his 
art are admired and applauded, but Christ is not 
glorified. If angels weep and devils mock, it is 
at the pulpit-door of a splendid preacher.— Dr. 
Jenkyn. 

» ■ ♦ > ♦ - - 

The Bible is seeking to incarnate its truths in the 
family, in civil society, and all the developments 
of it—in its laws, its institutions, its customs, its 
pleasures, its arts, its sciences, its literature. There 
is a vast amount of accumulated moral truth that 
has got into the very texture and framework of 
human society, so that men tbink they are obeying 
divine truth. Such is the great school of education 
through which men are going, that often those who 
reject the Scriptures are living simply by that part 
of Scripture truth which has been embodied into 
civil society, and living further up on the scale of 
religion, in some respects, than many Christians 
are.— Beecher, 


A care of our thoughts is the greatest preserva¬ 
tive against actual sins. It is a most certain truth 
that the greatest sin that ever was committed, was 
at first but a thought. The foulest wickedness, the 
most monstrous impiety, arose from so small a speck 
as a first thought may lie resembled to. The most 
horrid thing that ever was done, as well as the most 
noble and virtuous action that ever was accom¬ 
plished, had no greater beginning than this. 

Of such a quick growth and spreading nature is 
sin, that it rivals even the kingdom of heaven, which 
our Lord likened unto a grain of mustard seed. 
But the Apostle James represents it by a simile of 
another nature, comparing the origin and growth 
of it to that of the mushroom, that springeth up in 
a night. It is absolutely necessary that we govern 
and manage onr thoughts, without which it will be 
impossible that we should avoid falling into actual 
sins, even the greatest; that we resist the begin¬ 
nings, the very first emergencies of evil, if we hope 
to avoid the last degrees of it.— Chilcott. 


Don’t Write There. —“Don’t write there,” said 
one to a lad who was writing with a diamond pin 
oil a pane of glass in the window of a hotel. “ Why 
not?” was the reply. “ Because you can’t rub it 
out.” There are other things which men should 
not do, because they cannot rub them out. A heart 
is aching for sympathy, and a cold, perhaps a heart¬ 
less word, is spoken. The impression may be more 
durable than the diamond upon the glass. The 
inscription on the glass may be destroyed by the 
fracture of the glass, but the impression on the 
heart may last forever. On many a mind and many 
a heart there are sad inscriptions, deeply engraved, 
which no effect can erase. We should be careful 
what we write on the minds of others. 


We do not know what wo ask or desire when we 
covet other people’s spiritual joys or strength. 
These sorrows aud joys are in the same cup. 


The firmest friendship is formed in adversity, as 
iron is welded in the fiercest flames. 

















HAIL, SACRED UNION. — ON THE MOUNTAINS 

HAIL, SACRED UNION. Wedding Song. 


THE CITY OF LONDON, 


London City now covers one hundred and 
twenty-one square miles, having increased three¬ 
fold since the year 1S60; and bricks and mortar 
still invade and capture the green fields. The pop¬ 
ulation. according to the report of the Registrar 
General, augments at the rate of about one thousand 
per week—half by birth and half by immigration. 

Notwithstanding the enormous wealth of the 
metropolis, it is recorded in the report of the Regis¬ 
trar. as a remarkable fact, that “one in six of those 
who leave the world die in some one of the public 
institutions —a workhouse, hospital, asylum, or 
prison. Nearly one in eleven of the deaths is in a 
workhouse. 

This shows that poverty follows close at the heels 
of wealth, and fastens on the multitude with relent¬ 
less grasp. Every sixth person dies a pauper or a 
criminal! Can this he said of any other city on the 
globe? And how great a number there must be 
who barely manage to escape this fate! The severe 
competition for subsistence and wealth which char¬ 
acterizes London life is a terrible ordeal for any 
human being to pass through, and thousands fall 
in the attempt, crushed beneath the golden Jug¬ 
gernaut. 

It is now notorious, says a London exchange, that 
in the large establishments, where some hundreds 
of assistants are employed, the great majority of 
them are broken down tradesmen, crushed by the 
competition of capital. Even these occupations are 
obtained with difficulty, and the less fortunate grad¬ 
ually sink lower and lower in the scale, until they 
are driven into the public institutions, where they 
meet an untimely death. 

The list is further swelled by that numerous class, 
who. bom in a respectable sphere and well edu¬ 
cated, sink into degradation from the sheer love of 
display and vanity of living beyond their means. 
It is on record that, out of eight thousand convicts 
who have passed their probation through Penton- 
ville, one thousand had fallen through this wretched 
vice; and it is stated that most of the number were, 
originally, respectable in more than an ordinary 
degree. 

These statements teach us that the greatness of 
London has been purchased at a fearful cost of 
human poverty, misery, and crime, the result of the 
eager pursuit of wealth. 


sweet com-mun-ion, Of hearts in ho 


In blush- ing trust the 
No pain may hide their 


sweet com-mun-ion. Of hearts in ho 
sweet com-mun-ion, Of hearts in ho 


beauteous bride, Is fold - ed 
grow-ing jov, No lone - ly 


safe by man - ly pride, W bile lion - or and af - fee- tion fond, Knit close the precious bond, Knit clo 
toil then’ bauds era- ploy,Each heart the oth-er's grief shall bear, Ics ten - der gladness share, Iu ten 


ness n- greed, They crown with faith each word and deed, In gathering cloud or 
peaceful way, Se- rene and fair be-neath the ray, That beams on no - ble 


sun- ny light, Their love shall still be bright,Their love Bhall still he bright, 
bosoms given, As ear-nest sure of heaven, As ear-nest sure of heaven 


ON THE MOUNTAINS, 

Three rountinus or heaiiuas—slowly. 


1 On the mountain, far have 1 wandered, Birds of summer there have I 

2 O’er the meadows 1 have been roaming, Thro’ the woodlands, strolling ; 

3 In the gar- >ien I luvve been walking,Fai - ry forms were shining so 

4 Homeward coming breathing the fragrance,Friends beloved soon have 


Gai-ly singing. Swiftly springing, Ev - er building nests of the green, 
Flowers were blooming,Bees were humming, Beauty filling, blessing the day. 
Frail and sleii - der, Clothed with splendor,Wiuging thro’ the orient light. 

Soft and du - teous, Calm and beauteous. Love the day hath happily crowned 


[From Asaph, a collection of Sacred and Secular Music, by Lowell and William Mason.] 


lower battery of field pieces was nearly silenced, 
when a 42-pound shot from the upper battery struck 
the Mound City on the port side, near the second 
gun from the how, passing through the casemate, 
killing five or six men, and knocking a large hole in 
the steam drum. Instantly the hot steam hurst out 
in dense volumes, filling the engine-room, gun-room 
and pilot-house, and scalding over one hundred and 
twenty-five persons. The shrieks of the poor fel¬ 
lows confined between decks in the scalding vapor 
were said to bejjeart-rending beyond description. 
Many were instantly suffocated, but all who were 
able groped their way to the ports and jumped over¬ 
board, into the river, and a minute after the explo¬ 
sion, fifty or sixty of them were struggling in the 
water. The Conestoga immediately came up and 
sent out two boats to pick them up. One of the 
Mound City’s boats was also launched by Master’s 
Mate Simmes Browne, one of the few officers who 
was not seriously hurt. During this time both gun¬ 
boats and the small boats were drifting down the 
river. As the Mound City drifted near the shore 
near the lower battery, a sortie was made from the 
battery, which some supposed to be an attempt on 
the part of the enemy to board the Mound City, but 
which afterwards proved tijl be for the purpose of 
firing on the scalded men in the river, which the 
prisoners say they did at the command of Captain 
Fry. The field pieces of the lower battery were 
were also turned upon the boats that were picking 
up the wounded, and a 12-pound shot knocked away 
the Conestoga’s boats. Many were hit by the firing, 
and only 27 out ol the Mound City’s crew of 180, 
answered to their names at the calling of the roll, 
and were all that escaped UDhnrt. 

Another singular accident now occurred;—The 
Mound City’s starboard broadside guns had been 
loaded just before the shot struck the steam drum, 
and had not been fired since, but nearly half an 
hour afterward one of the wounded gunners had 
become entangled in the lanyard which is attached 
to the lock ol' the gun, and in his writhing with the 
pain fired the gun. The hall took effect on the 
New National, which had landed her troops and 
come up to the rescue of the Mound City. The 
ball struck her behind the wheel, and ranging for¬ 
ward, cut off the steam pipe, immediately disabling 
her and slightly scalding the second engineer. 

Col. Fitch, who had now gained the summit of the 
ridge a short distance below the lower battery, 
tearing that oue of the other gunboats might 
meet with an accident similar to the Mound City’s, 
signaled the gunboats to cease firing, and that he 
would storm the batteries. The gunboats accord¬ 
ingly ceased firing, and after making considerable 
of a detour, the 46th attacked the batteries iu the 
rear, delivering their- fire as they came up, charg¬ 
ing over the guns and killing lire gunners at their 
posts. The rebels fought stubbornly, asking no 
quarter, and receiving none from the men of the 
46th, who were enraged at the dastardly firing upon 
the helpless men in the river. Only two of those who 
were in the battery were taken prisoners, the rest 
were killed. 

The Indianians then came over the brow of the 
ridge and down into the wooded bottom land next 
the river, in pursuit of those who had been firing on 
the Mound City's crew, the rebels retreating rapidly 
up the bank ol the river, the 46th firing on them 
as they fled, killing the greater portion of them. In 
the flight, Capt. Fry, their commander, was wounded 
by a ball in the back, was captured, and is now a 
prisoner on hoard the Conestoga. The rebel loss in 
killed is not known, but must have included the 
greater portion of their force, as we have only 13 
prisoners, and only a few are known to have 
escaped. Opinions differ also as to the number of 
the rebels, some setting it as high as 500, and saying 
that Col. Fitch’s estimate of 150 referred only to the 
gunboat’s crew, who manned the upper battery. 

Col. Fitch, in his report, states that the casualties 
in his regiment are unimportant, being only five or 
But for the one shot which 


compare his own conduct with our course toward 
them only ten days before at Memphis, when all of 
the small boats belonging to the nearest of our gun¬ 
boats were sent out to save the drowning crew of 
their gunboat Gen. Lovell, He told him that being 
a prisoner, was now bis protection, but if justice 
were done him, he. would be hanging to the nearest 
tree. Fry first denied that he bad given the order, 
but on being confronted with some of his men, who 
persisted in sayin 


I told my friend that our army must fall back, it 
being harder to provision it over these seven miles 
of mud than over the one thousand miles of rails 
between this and Manassas. The use of cavalry 
and artillery wa9 out of the question. Even the 
by-paths that led from the York river railroad to 
the Williamsburg road were almost impassable, so 
boggy is the ground. Moreover, it is so covered 
with forests, that a general engagement cannot take 
place, though many predict it to-morrow. It can 
hardly be done, even if McClellan were willing to 
risk it.” 


LIQUID FIRE 


Some experiments were recently tried at the 
Washington Navy Yard with an apparatus for the 
ejection of liquid lire, which, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, is the lamed Greek fire revived, the secret 
of which has been lost. The chemical composition 
of this fire may not be the same, but its effects are 
as terrible as those attributed to the inextinguisha¬ 
ble fire of the Greeks. The. composition aud the 
apparatus for ejecting it are the inventions of Prof 
B. F. Greenough, of Boston, who, though for many 
years nearly blind, has pursued his chemical inves¬ 
tigations with unabated zeal, until he has produced 
what promises to be a terrible auxiliary in warfare. 

The experiments were made under the direction 
of a Board, consisting of Capt, G. V. Fox, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Capt. Dahlgren, Capt. Wain- 
right and Lieut. Dad get, A target was erected 
upon a platform fifty feet long by thirty wide, the 
target being made of solid oak timber three feet in 
thickness. Thu fluid was ejected in an inert state 
from a pipe throe-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 
and was thrown some thirty to fifty yards before it 
reached the target. At a distance of several feet 
from the muzzle the fluid ignited, expanding to a 
diameter of two feet, with an immense combustion, 
which covered the target aud platform with liquid 
fire. The fire was apparently inextinguishable, 
burning rapidly on the water and consuming the 
target. It emitted fumes of smoke which darkened 
the atmosphere, and would have suffocated any 
human being who had come within its influence. 
The experiment was quite successful. 

We understand that experiments have also been 
made with shells filled with this liquid, and with 
great success. The composition, the secret of which 


ig that he had given the order, 

he became silent. 

Almost all who were badly scalded have since 
died. Thirty-five of them died on the way up on 
the Conestoga and Musselman, and were buried 
near Island 67. Eight men were dead when the 
boats arrived at Memphis, and the entire number of 
the Mound City’s dead is not far from one hundred 
and twenty-five. 


Item* anil Incidents. 

A Touching Scene. —The Philadelphia Inquirer 
gives the following as an incident occurring at 
Fortress Monroe on the arrival of the wounded 
from the late Richmond battles: 

“ Among those brought to White House was a 
rebel Colonel who had been shot through the lungs. 
As hi appeared to be dying, Mr. Barclay asked 
him if he wished anything done. He said ‘Yes,’ 
and gave the Commissioner the names and address 
of his wife and children. 11 And now,’ says he, ‘ ask 
God to forgive me for ever having anything to do 
with this -wicked rebellion.’ Mr. Barclay asked if 
he desired him to pray with Mm. He answered in 
the affirmative, and after a prayer, petitioning the 
forgiveness of Almighty God for his sins, and His 
fatherly interposition on behalf of the soon to be 
widowed wile and orphaned children, the penitent 
Carolinian raised Ms trembling arms and threw 
them about the neck of Mr. Barclay, and kissed 
him again and again. The bystanders were all id 
tears as they turned from the affecting scene and 
walked silently away.” 

Generous and Nobi.e.—A tew nights ago, says 
the Fall River Press, one of the ladies of our city, 
a passenger on the Metropolis, wMle coming from 
New York with some sick and wounded prisoners, 
seeing that they were not cared for as her generous 
nature would dictate, and learning from them that 
the wants of the inner man were the strongest, 
called the steward of the boat to her, saying, “Can 
these men have sapper?” “No, marm, there has 
been no provision made of that kind by the Govern¬ 
ment, and we cannot provide these unless we pro¬ 
vide all.” “Can you get them suppers if I will 
pay for them?” “Yes.” “Very well, do so.” The 
supper was accordingly got, with all the delicacies 
on hand. No stint, hut the best, for which the sum 
of $150 was paid. No one was informed of the act 
—no herald or newspaper reporter was there to 
proclaim it. One of the recipients of her noble 
bounty is the author of the above. 

Maryland as a State in the Union.—O n 
Saturday week, the bids for the Maryland Defense 
Loan were opened at Annapolis. The amount to 
he awarded was $250,000; the amount tor which 
bids were made, was nearly $2,500,000. No bid was 
made under par, and they ran up to nearly two and 
a half per cent, premium. To obtain the amount 
asked for it was not necessary to accept any bid un¬ 
der two per cent premium. IV hat a contrast does 
this present to the Maryland of one year ago. How 
proudly such facts compare with the prostrated 
credit and the financial ruin of her Southern sisters. 

Yankee Energy. —The rebel papers in a thou¬ 
sand ways pay their tribute to Yankee resolution 
and industry. Thus the Petersburg Express of the 
5th says:—-• The Yankees were busily entrenching 
themselves all Tuesday. This was witnessed by 
our scouts from the tops of tall trees. The floods, 
in all probability, tilled their trenches yesterday, 
and rendered them untenable, but the Yankees, with 
their characteristic energy, will bale out the water 
as fast as it falls.” 

Beauregard's Bells. —The ship North America, 
which arrived at Boston on Saturday, had on board 
the bells which were contributed by the people of 
Louisiana for the prosecution of the war against 
the Union, under the proclamation issued by Beau¬ 
regard. There are nearly eight hundred of them, 


A votes from the East and a voice from the West, 

A voice from the shade where the patriots rest, 

A voice from the vales and each echoing height, 

On the ear it breaks through the dropped curtain of night; 
The voice of a trumpet it pnaieth afar, 

And thrills through the nation a trumpet of war; 

From the roar of the lakes to the ocean’s wide bound, 

A marshaling host doth re-echo the sound. 

They gather! they gather) true hearted and brave) 

While star spangled banners exultingly wave; 

He who sits on the stars, with his scepter of might, 
Sustaineth the arm which supporteth the right.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JULY 5, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The Capture of Fort St. Charles. 

A correspondent of the Missouri Democrat , 
writing from Memphis, June 19, gives the following 
details ol the fight at Fort St. Charles, which was 
briefly alluded to in our telegraphic dispatches of 
last week: 

The gunboat Conestoga and transport Jacob Mus¬ 
selman have just arrived from White River, and 
bring the news of the capture of Fort St. Charles, 
on that river, by the gunboats of the expedition 
which left here on Friday last. The fleet consisted 
of the gunboats Mound City (flag ship,) St. Louis, 
Conestoga, and Lexington, and the transports New 
National, White Cloud, and Jacob Musselman, hav¬ 
ing on board the 46th Indiana regiment, in command 
of Col. G. N. Fitch. 

On Saturday last the fleet reached the mouth of 
White river, and on Monday, the 18th, began to 
ascend the stream. On Tuesday morning, at about 
seven o’clock, being within two miles of the sup¬ 
posed locality of the fort, and the Mound City being 
in advance, Captain Kitty began shelling the woods 
on each side ol the river, as they moved up, in order 
to cover the landing of Col. Fitch’s troops from the 
transports. The landing was effected a little over a 
mile below the fort, on the south-west bank of the 
river. 

The fort, situated on a ridge of about 75 feet iu 
height, which runs nearly parallel with and about 
two hundred feet back from the south-west bank of 
the river, was not completed, having only breast¬ 
works for the two batteries, but no works of defense 
for the rear. The upper battery of forty-two-pound¬ 
ers was on the point of the ridge where it puts in 


CURIOUS MICROSCOPIC WRITING MACHINE. 


A correspondent writing of the wonders of the 
Great Exhibition says:—“ Unquestionably the most 
curious and ingenious instrument in the whole ex¬ 
hibition is a machine for microscopic writing, con¬ 
structed by a Mr.Peyers. The operator writes with 
a pencil on a sheet of paper placed at the bottom of 
the instrument, which is connected with a series of 
levers and gimbals with another very minute pencil 
at the top, which reproduces on a tablet what is 
written below, in characters so infinitessimally small 
that they can be discerned only by the aid of a pow¬ 
erful magnifier. A line a quarter of au Inch in 
length at the bottom becomes one of only a quarter 
of an inch at the top. Or, more clearly, the words, 
Mathew Marshall, Bank of England,” are thus 
legibly recorded within a space only two and a half 
millionths of an inch in length. Or, to show still 
more startlingly the astounding capacity of this 
instrument, it is claimed that the contents of the 
entire Bible can be repeated no less than twenty¬ 
mo times within the space of a square inch! Again, 
not only is the microscopic tracing distinctly legible 
under a suitable magnifier, but it is a perfect fac 
simile of the operator’s autograph. The practical 
utility of this machine can readily be seen, when it 
is known that the Bank of England, for instance, is 
to use it for the purpose of marking its notes, and 
thereby rendering the prevention or detection of 
forgery almost certain.” 


close to the river; these two guus bad been the arm¬ 
ament of the gunboat Pontcliartrain, which the 
rebels had sunk so as to obstruct the channel of the 
river immediately abreast or the battery. Two 
transports had also been sunk close to her. The 
battery on the point of the ridge was manned by 
the former crew of the Pontcliartrain. The lower 


Captain of the Poutchartraiu, and who was ouce a 
Lieutenant in the United States Navy. 

At about half-past eight, when the Mound City ap¬ 
proached within less than a mile, the first or lower 
battery opened fire upon her. This was the first indi¬ 
cation of the exact location of the batteries, as they 
had been concealed by the heavy timber in the 
intervening bottom land, which was only cleared 
along the river’s edge, aud at one or two other 
places, so as to give the guns of the batteries a clear 
range. Tho Mound City immediately moved up 
and delivered several broadsides, and leaving the 
St. Louis aud Conestoga engaged, passed on up to 
engage the upper battery, which had now opened 
fire. The tight had lasted about 30 minutes after 
the firing hud become general on both sides, and the 


six sliehtly wounded 
burst the Mound City’s steam ili um, there would 
not have been a man hurt on the fleet, as not a sin¬ 
gle shot that struck tho gunboats did any damage 
whatever except that. No one was bur: on either 
of the gunboats, and none of the transports were 
struck except the New National, by an accidental 
shot from the. Mound City. 

Col. Fitch was so exasperated at the murderous 
fire that had been poured upon the scalded men who 
were struggling in the water, that when he came on 
board the Conestoga, where Captain Fry was a 
prisoner, he reproached him bitterly for his inhu¬ 
man conduct iu giving the order, aud asked him to 


G i r own hands are Heaven’s favorite instruments 
r supplying us with the necessaries and luxuries 








Tun Common Council of New Orleans lias, at 
Gen. Ilutler’B suggestion, employed 2,000 deBtitule 
laborers (who have families) in cleaning the streets 
of the city. This is a humane and wise sanitary 
provision. 

Gen. Stoneman says that he asked a squad of 
prisoners who h'll into his hands a lew days since, 
what they were lighting for. They repliedTo 
support the gentlemen who got us into it. An hour s 
speech could not better have explained the general 
motive ot the mass of the Southern army. 

Department of the linlf. 

Three steamers have arrived from New Or¬ 
leans since our last issue, and we gather the 
following items of intelligence from the budget of 
news forwarded by them: 

Commodore Farragut communicates to the Navy 
Department the encounter between our gunboats on 
the Mississippi, and the whole artillery in the vicin¬ 
ity of Grand Gulf, between Natchez and Vicks- 
burgh. A boat sent down to bring up a coal vessel 
from near that point, discovered earthworks in pro¬ 
cess of erection. The Wis^ahickon ami the Itasca 
were sent down to attack them. They found a 
battery of rifled guns located there and a force of 
Home 500 artillerists ready to receive them, A vig¬ 
orous light ensued. The Itasca was struck twenty- 
five times and the Wissahickon seventeen. They 
lost, however, but one man killed und six wounded. 
The fort being too serious an obstacle to have In the 
rear of the boats, Com. Palmer, serving at that 
point, decided to tiring the remainder of the squad¬ 
ron down and break up the business before it, became 
too formidable. On the afternoon of the 1st, we 
dropped down with the squadron and shelled the 
town lor an hour, but they deserted t heir batteries, 
ahd, with the exception of a few rifled shots, mani¬ 
fested no resistance. Coin Palmer says the heights 
are filled with riflemen, and if they give him any 
more annoyance lie shall burn the town. 

Wrn. Clary, late second officer of the U. S. steam 
transport Saxon, and Stanislaus Roy, of New Or¬ 
leans, were to be hung the 26th for burglary, having 
forged authority from Gen. Butler to enter a house 
and rob it under false mimes and pretended uni¬ 
forms of soldiers of the United Stales. 

Gen. Butler issued a general order complimenting 
the troops lor order and efficiency in turning out 
promptly on a beating of the assembly in the night 
to demonstrate their vigilance. 

Gen. .lacksun has been arrested on charge of 
being concerned in burning the ship American 
Union at, the time of the arrival of the Federal fleet. 

Gen. Butler issued an order to all citizens who 
hold offices of trust which calls for doing any legal 
act, to take the oath of allegiance. The same 
must lx? the case with all citizens requiring protec¬ 
tion, passports, or money paid them, or bondlttcd 
by the power of the United States, except for pro¬ 
tection from personal violence. Foreign residents 
must seem to do no act to aid or eomlort the ene¬ 
mies of the United States, so long as tlieir own Gov¬ 
ernment remains at peace with the United States. 

The United States steamer Calhoun has cap¬ 
tured on Luke Ponchartrain the Confederate 
steamer Whitman. The same steamer has also cap¬ 
tured the rebel schooner Venus in the same lake. 
The cargo of the latter consisted of 21J8 bales of 
cotton. An expedition from the same steamer cut 
off tho rebel gunboat Corfu. She was sounding one 
of the bayou*, securely guarded by rebel troops. 

The IJ. S. Bliip Susquehannuh, on the 11th inst,, 
captured die retm) schooner Princeton, from 11a- 
vanna, bound to Matamoras, Her cargo consisted 
of drugs, dry goods, «tc. 

On the flth inst, the Bainbridge captured the 
schooner Borgany, and sent her to Key West for 
adjudication. 

Col. Kimball, with four companies of the 12th 
Maine regiment, had broken up a rebel camp at 
Mauchac. There bad been for some weeks 1,800 
men there, with a number of heavy guns. They 
skedaddled on the approach of our forces, leaving 
their camp equipage, regimental colors, and some ol 
their nether garments. 

Gen. Butler has issued a modified form of oath for 
the foreign population, by which persons taking it 
only swear to support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Department of the Mouth. 

Ouit forces met with a serious repulse at James 
Island, before Charleston, on the 19th ult A rc- 
Connoissance was made tho Kith. Gen. Stevens, 
with 4,000 men, was to make an attack at day¬ 
break, while Gen. Wright and Col. Williams, with 
3,000 men, were to support him. Somehow the 
movement, was delayed an hour, and as our troops 
rushed up the field, they were in broad day met by 
a murderous fire of grape and canister. Two regi¬ 
ments only reached tho (rout, and were much cut 
up, tho 8th Michigan and 79th New York. The 
28th Mfissiicbusetts broke arid scattered, and tho 
40t,h New York did little better. The first two 
drove tho gunners from their guns, and some even 
penetrated the works, but the other regiments fail¬ 
ing to support them, they had to retire, after hold¬ 
ing the battery twenty minutes. Meantime, Col. 
Williams coming to the support, was exposed to a 
cross fire from rebel guns in the woods. IIis troops, 
fid New Hampshire and 3d Rhode Island, fought 
nobly and with considerable loss. For three-quar¬ 
ters of an hour no gun was fired from the fort, and 
the prompt presence of about four hundred men 
would have carried it, but they were not there, and 
the troops retired. 

Another account confirms the above in the main, 
but states that the Massachusetts 28th did well. He 
gives our loss—killed, 84; wounded, 366; missing, 
]26. Our camp is now within range of the gun¬ 
boats’ lire, and in safe condition, entrenchments 
thrown up, and re-enforcements awaited. 

Gen. Brannon’s troops, numbering two thousand, 
arrived from Key West at James Island, but our 
forces must be largely re-enforced before operations 
arc resumed. Rebel troops are constantly arriving, 
and preparations for tlio defence of Charleston are 
extensively making. 

The following among other documents has been 
received at the Navy Department: 

Ubauqvartkkh Iikcauvmknt ok this Botmi, I 
Htono Rinbk, 8, O., June 10, > 

The Major-General Commanding cannot refrain 
from expressing his admiration ol the noble con¬ 
duct of the naval officers on duty in the Stono 
river, in support of the military operations in that 
vicinity. liver ready and ever prompt, they have 
rendered invaluable services to the army. 

Capt. Grayton, commander of the squadron, by 
his frank and cordial eo-operaliou, 1ms won golden 
opinions from all the army officer* who have had 
the pleasure of witnessing n'm operations. 

D. Hunter. Major-General Com. 

It is slated that Gen. Bonham is under arrest, 
with orders to report at Washington: that G«u. 


Hunter left James Island, leaving Benham in com¬ 
mand, with orders to make no advance toward 
Charleston without re-enforcements or further or¬ 
ders. It was reported by rebel deserters that the 
whole rebel force at Secessionvilie was but two bat¬ 
talions, with six guns mounted and seven more 
ready for use. 

The barque Gem of the Sea, on the 3d ult., cap¬ 
tured the rebel schooner Mary Stewart, of Nassau, 
while attempting to run the blockade off the Santee ( 
river, South Carolina. Her cargo consisted of 308 
sacks of salt and sundry oilier articles. This 
schooner formerly belonged to Gov. Aiken, of 
South Caroliua. 

Com. Dupont writes to the War Department, that j 
through information derived from a negro who had 
been employed by our army, the enemy became ( 
aware of the absence of our troops from Hutchin¬ 
son Island, and made a descent on Mrs. Marsh’s , 
plantation, and with a ferocity characteristic of all 
events in that part of the Sooth, murdered in cold , 
blood a large number Of contraband*, who were , 
awakened from their slumbers to (all into the hands > 
of the infuriated rebels. 

The Newborn Progress , of the 21st ult., reports | 
that the rebels at Kingston and GoldRborougb are , 
living ori half rations, and frequently deserting. ( 
Tho rebel pickets had burned Tusoarora, and des- j 
troyed a portion of Ihe railroad. It was reported , 
that fifteen rebels hail been killed at FishervillO by , 
the explosion of a shell thrown by one of our gun- , 
boats, which did not burst at the time it was fired. , 
A telegram from before Charleston, dated the , 
26th Ult., says:—All quiet at James Island to-day. r 
The gunboats yesterday shelled a detachment of j 
the Marion artillery, posted on John’s Island, and , 
forced them to retreat. 

c 

The Army of Virginia. , 

The forces under Major-Generals Fremont, t 
Banks and McDowell have been consolidated into , 
one army, called the “ Army of Virginia,” and „ 
Major-General I’opo has been assigned by the 1’resi- ] 
dent to the chief command. The forces under Fro- i 
moot constitute the first army corps, to be com- v 
manded by Fremont. The forces under Banks con- f 
wtitute the second corps, and are to be commanded „ 
by him. The forces under McDowell constitute the 
third army corps, to lm commanded by him. ■ 

The telegraph this (Monday) morning states that ^ 
General Fremont having been superceded in corn- ( 
maud of this Department, by Ihe orders appointing t 
General I’opo, his Inferior in rank, over the army of f 
Virginia, and having asked and been refused leave ( 
of absence, has, at his own request, been relieved ^ 
from duty. The following order of the Secretary of t 
War explains the matter: ^ 

WAR Dki'AIitmknt, Washington, June 27. 
Major-General J. C. Fremont having reoiiested to t 
be relieved from the command of Hie first army . 
corps of the army of Virginia, because, as lie says, 
the position assigned him by appointment of Major* s 
General Pope as Oouimamlei in Olitefo! Hie army \ 
of Virginia is subordinate and inferior to those j 
heretofore held by him, and to remain in the sub¬ 
ordinate command now assigned would, as he says, 11 
largely reduce his rank and consideration in the i 
service, it is ordered that Major-General J. C- t 
Fremont lie relieved from command. 

2. Thai Brigadier-General Rufus King be and he 
is hereby assigned to the command of the first army ‘ 
corps of the army ol' Virginia, in place of Fremont, > 
relieved. By order of the President. , 

J3. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

The mail arrangements for the army in the field ( 
have been re-organized. Letters for Fremont’s g 
Headquarters, whether from Washington, New 
York, or the West, should be all directed “ Martins- 
burg," and will be forwarded from there. All let- ^ 
tors for the army under and with Fremont, except 
those for Headquarters, should be addressed to 
Winchester. Letters for other districts in the De¬ 
partment to be sent as heretofore. 

About 600 prisoners, taken by General Fremont, 
in the Shenandoah valley, went through Philadel¬ 
phia on the 26th ult. Most of them were left by 
Jackson in his retreat; their destination is unknown. 

General Fremont this morning turned over the 
command of his forces to General Schenck on the 
28th ult., by the following order: 

GENERA I. ORDER, NO. 26, 

IlKAUQl)ARTRRS, Middletown, June 2H. 

The undersigned having been relieved from duty 
with the forces of the Mountain Department, Briga¬ 
dier-General Scbonek, as next in rank, will assume 
command of the sumc, and report for further orders 
to the War Department , _ 

Maj.-Gon. J. C. Fremont, 17. S. A. 

At noon on the 24th ult. a special train from Harp" 
cr’s Ferry to Winchester rau ofi’ the track near 
Wadevillc, and capsized down an embankment ten 
(bet high, killing one man and mortally wounding 
several, and seriously injuring thirty persons. Jas. ( 
O. Keep, of New York, was the person killed. Col. 
Redan, eighty soldiers, and a dozen civilians were 
on the train, besides fifty horses. All the men were 
on the top of the cars. The horses were thrown 
through the roofs of the cars into the river. The 
wounded have been brought to Winchester. 

A telegram just received Irom Washington says: 
The report that Gen. Banks is dissatisfied with the 
order placing Gen. Pope In command of the army 
ol Virginia, is not true. Gen. Banks is a soldier 
and obeys orders. Long ago he expressed his will¬ 
ingness to form a junction with either Fremont or 
McDowell in the field, and act subordinate to them, 
if by so doing if will contribute in the least to crush 
out the rebellion. The appointment of Gen. Pope 
to his present position was no surprise to Gen. Banks. 

Army of Ihe Potomac. 

Gen. Hooker, at 9 A. M. of the 25t.h inst., 
advanced his division with a view of occupying a 
new position. The result was that bin troops met 
with a most determined resistance from the enemy, 
which lasted till four o’clock in the afternoon. But 
the rebels were forced to give way before the invin¬ 
cible charge of our men. During the day every¬ 
thing indicated a general engagement, but tint ene¬ 
my, for some reason or other, backed out of it. '1 ho 
troops all (ought as gallantly as ever. The loss on 
our side will be about 200 killed and wounded. 

The following is Maj.-Gen. McClellan’s dispatch 
to the Government: 

ItKDOUUT Ncm nKit TlIKKK, June 26 1:30 P. M. 

To lion. K. M. Stanton, Secretary of War :—We 
have advanced our pickets considerably to-day, 
under sharp resistance. Our men have behaved 
very handsomely. Some tiring still continues. 

31’. M The enemy arc making desperate resist¬ 
ance to the advance of our picket lines. Kearney 
and hall of Hooker's men are where I want them 
I have this moment re, enforced the latter’s right 
with a brigade and a couple of guns, ami hope in a 
few minutes to finish the work Intended for to-day. 
Our men are behaving splendidly. The enemy are 
lighting well also. This is not a’ battle; merely an 
affair cu HoinlzolmanV corps, supported by Keyes; 
and thus far all goes well, and we hold every point 1 
we have gained. If we succeed in what we have 
undertaken, it will be a very important advantage 
gained. Loss not large thus far. The fighting up 


to this lirne has been done by Hooker’s division, 
which has behaved as usual, that is, most hand¬ 
somely. On our right, Porter has silenced tho ene¬ 
my's batteries on bis front 

;> P. M.—The affair i« over and we have gained 
our point fully, and with but little loss, notwith¬ 
standing the strong opposition. Our men have 
done all that could be ilesired. The affair was par¬ 
ticularly decided by two guns that Captain Deer- 
ney brought gallantly into action, under very diffi¬ 
cult circumstances. The enemy was driven from 
his camps in front of these points, and all is now 
quiet G. B McCi.ki.i.av, 

Major-General Commanding. 

An official list of the rebel loss at the battle of 
Fair Oaks has been published. Fifty-eight regi¬ 
ments and battalions, in all, were engaged, sustain¬ 
ing a loss of killed, wounded, and missing, of 5,897. 

A telegram from City Point, Va, on the 27th ult., 
states that Jackson, Price and Beauregard are in 
Richmond, and will be assigned important com¬ 
mands shortly. 

Gen. McClellan has issued an order prohibiting 
uniformed persons from leaving White House. No 
soldiers, sick or well, are allowed to go North of 
White House for a few days. 

The Richmond Knqulrer } of June 21, says:—We 
learn from the Express that Yankee troops to the 
number of 6,000 advanced from Norfolk and Suf¬ 
folk, to a point on the Seaboard Railroad, known as 
Frankfort Depot, 50 miles from Portsmouth and 30 
miles from Weldon. The aim of ibis force is, 
beyond doubt, to advance to Weldon and cut off 
railroad communication at that place with Peters¬ 
burg and Richmond. At Weldon, the roads from 
Wilmington, Raleigh and Petersburg converge. 
This explains the recent visit of Burnside to Old 
Point and the White House on the l'amunkey, 
where he and McClellan compared notes. 

Gen. Vide lield a conference with the city officers 
of Norfolk on the 24th ult., and finding that they 
would not take the oath of allegiance, ordered that 
no election for municipal officers be held the next 
day, as arranged for. The next morning he issued 
a proclamation declaring tho city under martial 
law, and returning the old city officers, whose terms 
have expired. Gen. Vidu has found it necessary to 
adopt this course in consequence of numerous 
petty disturbances between Unionists and Seces¬ 
sionists. 

Mondav, P. M. — Onr city has been agitated all 
day with countless'rumors from Richmond, and it 
was known that the authorities at, Washington had 
ordered a suppression of intelligence. This after- 
coon details ol three days’ fighting began to arrive, 
and we publish, to tho exclusion Of much other 
matter, such Information as baa been received. It 
would seem although the fiercest and bloodiest bat¬ 
tle of the war lias just been concluded. Our report 
we owe to the N. Y. Tribune: 

A severe and most determined battle was fought 
on the right wing on Thursday and Friday, which 
is claimed by some of our officers as a successful 
strategic movement, into which the enemy had un¬ 
wittingly been drawn, and which will soon result 
in the caplure of Richmond and the entire rebel 
army. The attack was made by the enemy in 
immense force, who crossed the Chickuhominy near 
the railroad above Mechanicavillc, Thursday after¬ 
noon. They fought desperately, but were unable 
to drive our men a single rod, though Ihe enemy 
were ten to one. The only forces engaged that day 
were McCall's division, the battle lasting from two 
to nine P. M , when the division was ordered back. 


Shortly afterward an attempt was made to break 
through the right, which was repulsed; and half an 
hour later another attempt was made on the left, 
with the same result. The battle had then been 
raging for KOtn« hours without any apparent change 
or advantage on either side. 

Re-enforcements of artillery und infantry then 
came steadily along over the bridge, marching 
through the beat und dust over tho hill to the field 
of battle. The enemy then seemed to make the last 
desperate determined effort, and came forcing our 
men back into the low ground between the hill and 
the bridge, where they could have been slaughtered 
by tens of thousands before they could have crossed 
that long narrow bridge. Wugons, artillery, ambu¬ 
lances and men were hurrying toward the bridge, 
and a panic was almost inevitable, when a strong 
guard was placed across the bridge at the time 
when the enemy had almost reached the main hos¬ 
pital, half a mile from tho river. Then Thos. Fran¬ 
cis Meagher's Irishmen came over the bill,stripping 
themselves to the bare arms, and ordered to go to 
work. They gave a yell und went to work, and the 
result was that the enemy fell back to the woods; 
und thus matters stood up to 11 o’clock yesterday 
(Sunday) morning. 

At dark an attack was made along the front of the 
entire line, and was renewed at two A. M. in front 
of Gens. Hooker, Kearney, and Sumner, without 
material result. 

Another correspondent says of Friday’s battle: 
Twice, all along the front, did the bloody and deter¬ 
mined attack cling to our lines of battle, and our 
rifle pits and redoubts. Porter with 50 cannon, 
Sumner’s, Hooker’s and Ayre’s guns, reaped them 
with a very death harvest. Their loss iu killed and 
wounded was horrible. 

Count De Paris took prisoner a rebel Major who 
belonged to Jackson’s army, lie said he had been 
in tho valley of the Shenandoah all winter, and 
came hero yesterday with part of Jackson’s array. 
The rest of it arrived this morning. The whole of 
it is here, lie said that in the attack on our right 
the rebels had from 60,000 to 80,000 troops. This 
will explain the enormous fire under which our men 
were borne down and swept away precisely as some 
of the regiments were swept away at the Seven 
Pines. 

The Count de Paris testifies to tho remarkably 
good conduct of all the regiments that sustained 
this unequal attack on Porter. They gave way 
indeed, but not all of them rau. Their losses are 
enormous. 

The regular 11th infantry is about annihilated, 
nearly every officer in it is killed or wounded. 

The 14 th also suffered severely. 

Major Rosselle of the regulars, a kinsman of Gen. 
McClellan, is kilted. 

Col. Pratt, of a N. Y. regiment, is also killed; and 
Lieut-Cols. Black and Switzer. 

Our Iosh in officers is very marked, indeed the 
disproportion in numbers is so extraordinary, and 
the obstinacy of our troops so unyielding, that onr 
losses were inevitably large. 

The artillery in both Porter’s and Smith’s divis¬ 
ions piled tho rebels iu heaps. Tho fire was beuvily 
effective. 

The following is the conclusion of the Baltimore 
Ame.rimn's account ol the recent affairs before Rich¬ 
mond: 

Washington, June 29.— Since closing my letter 


Gen. McClellan was on the field, expressing himself from the White House, I find myself very unexpoct- 
satlsfied with the result. edly in Washington City, and in possession of most, 

On Thursday, about icon, the enemy made an tellable information from White House and other 
attack on Gen. Stoncman’s forces, In the vicinity of points cn the Peninsula, nearly a day later than is 
Hanover Court House, probably for tho purpose of contained in my letter. ... 

accomplishing an outflanking movement on the I < appears that telegraphiccomm ..mention between 

right, and to engage our attention in that direction. White House and McClellan was uninterrupted 
Shortly afterward they commenced a vigorous can- until 1 o'clock on Saturday, and then the wires were 
nnnading from the works situated ou an eminence cut at a dispatch station 11 nules out. Tuns a h 
opposite Mechanicsville, about one and a half miles ntation, four miles out, was m our possession until 
distant, also from two batteries, one above and the 4 o’clock in Lho afternoon, at which hour he ope- 
othor below. They were replied to by Campbell’s rater at White House heard a Strange signal Coming 
Pennsylvania batteries on picket duty, one on the over the wires. Ongoing to the instrument, he was 
Mechanicsville road and another from behind earth- Partied with what Un.on soldiers called the “ rebc 
works at the right of a grove. About 2 P. M. the national salute.” This was the signal given for final 
enemy’s Infantry and squadrons of cavalry crossed evacuation, when a portion of the infantry forces 
the Chickuhominy in immense force, a short dis- immediately embarked on steamboats in waitmg for 
tance above Hi.. Virginia Central Railroad, making them. The last of the transports were moved oil by 
a rapid advance through lowlands and forest toward steam tugs, and not uu article was left on sioie. 
Gen. McCall's division, who were entrenched on a Even some damaged hay was taken off. 
hilly woodland, across a swampy ravine, about a In midst of this closing scene in the beautiful 
mile in the rear of Mechanicavillc. Chickahominy region, 1 regret to state that some 

The 1st Pennsylvania rifles, Bucktails, and Camp- vandal ret lire to White House, and it was entire y 
bell's Pennsylvania battery, were on picket duty, all consumed. The enemy made Ins appearance in 
of whom, except one company, fell back behind the considerable force at White House about 7 O clock 
breastworks and rifle pits, where a line of battle on Saturday evening, and although he neither ound 
was drawn up. Co. K of the Bucktails, who were bread for man nor hay lor beast, was welcomed with 
on picket beyond the railroad, were surrounded by heavy showers of grape shot from the three gunboaU 
the enemy, and the last that was known of then which were ranged along in front ol the landing 
they were trying to out their way through an They were supposed to be 30,090 strong, and unlosi 
immensely superior force. Their fate is not known, they brought their haversacks well supplied, muff 
but it is presumed that the greater portion were have gone supperloss to bed- 
taken prisoners The cavalr y at While ,lousw * uarde<1 the de P ar 

The enemy advanced down at the rear of Meehan- turoofthe last wagon and horse, which moved of 
icsville, on a low marshy ground, to where our at the final evacuation and joined Ihe forces o4 Gen 
forces were drawn up behind rifle pits and earth- Stoneman, Who was hovering Id the vicinity all day 
works, on an eminence on the northerly side of the Alter passing these trains and securing their entm 
ravine, when the conflict became most terrible, safety, Stoneman, with his entire loree, moved oil ir 
The rebels, with the most determined courage, a direction that 1 am uot at liberty to state. Case] 
attempted to press over miry ground, but the bul- ««Port» that he lost not a man, nor lelt a soul be 
lets and grape shot fell among them like hail, until, bind, not even a contraband, 
in the words of an officer, “they lay like flies on a At ten o’clock Sunday morning, Colonel Ingall 
bowl of sugar,” und at dark withdrew. The can- and Captain Sautelles were before Yorktown witl 
nonading on both sides continued until about 9 an immense convoy ol vessels and steamers on tli 
P. M., when the battle ceased. Our forces were way to a now huso of operations on James Itlvei 
covered by earthworks, and suffered but slightly. The order for debarkation Hays:- “Move dowi 
Bate in the afternoon the enemy made a charge immediately to Fortress Monroe and await iustrUC 
with cavalry. About 100 of them came rushing tions of Gen. McClellan." A number are, howevei 
down and attempted to cross tho ravine, when the already up tho .lames River, under protection ol th 
horses became mired. A squadron of our cuvulry, gunboats. 

seeing the position in which the enemy were placed, Since an early hour on Saturday morning, Ger 
made u dash down the hill, when the cavalrymen McClellan has been deprived oi his telegraph con 
abandoned their horses and fled. The Infantry light municalion with Washington, lie abandoned il 
was then renewed, and according to the statement use several hours liefore the wires were cut, doub 
of Sergeant Humphrey, of the Pennsylvania Buck- less being tearful that the enemy might, by plucin 
tail regiment, continued until about 7 P. M., when a magnet on the wires, read his orders. Direi 
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&I)C News t£onimtscr. 


— The hotel proprietor!) at Saratoga anticipate a prospermia 
season. 

— There are seventy rivers in Canada in which salmon are 
caught. 

— Mad dogs are becoming alarmingly numerous in various 
part of tins State. 

The quantity of water pumped up daily for the city of 
tendon Is 1A0,000,000 gallons. 

— The Richmond Dispatch complains of the very frequent 
desertions from tire rebel army. 

— The seven year locusts have made tticir appearance in 
hordes in some parts of Kansas 

— During the late flood in the Lehigh river, the water 
actually rose tfi feet in 10 minutes. 

— Jenny Lind is giving charity oratorios in London to 
immense houses, at n guinea a ticket. 

— A Temperance Society is being formed among the sailors 
of Die Itritisli fleet stationed at Halifax. 

— Three million dollars’ worth of petroleum oil has been 
exported from New York since January. 

— The total reducible Stale debt of Ohio is f 14,fiOT,42fi, an 
Increase of $404,000 since the Inst report. 

More than 1,800 Mormons, cn route for Utah, have passed 
through Quebec within the past two weeks. 

— It. Is stated that the total loss from lire in Albany, for the 
year Hiding June 1, 1H02, was only $22,000. 

— The daily receipt of silver at the International Exhibition 
In London exceeds four hundred pounds in weight, 

J. \V. Fawkes is now In Illinois with his steam plow, 
offering to plow the fields of the farmers by contract. 

— A woman in High FalJs. Ulster Go . N. Y., gave birth, 
June 8th, to three children—*11 healthy looking hoys. 

— A crowd of secessionists lately left New Orleuns on their 
wuy to Europe, glad to hive their country at a distance. 

— A highly respectable citizen of Salem, Mass lately died 
of smoker's cancer, caused by excessive use of tobacco. 

— The Oregon papers are discussing the expediency of 
establishing a school for the deaf and dumb in that Htute. 

— It is estimated that the pension bill recently passed by 
the Mouse will draw from the treasury annually $40,000,000. 

The coffee crop of Costa Rica this year now appears to 
he 100,000 quintals, being about 30,000 over that of hist year. 

— All the clergymen In Nashville, except. Hcv, J 8. Mayes, 
Presbyterian, skied with the rebellion, and have nearly all fled. 

— The. legislature of California has passed a law taxing 
the Chinese residents of that State $2.60 per head per month. 

— The Dunkirk (N.Y.) Union says 1,040 hogsheads of tobacco 
were received at that port by three lake arrivals, for shipment 
East. 

— On Sunday week, 60,000 pedestrians visited the New 
York Central Park, 800 people on horseback, and 6,600 
vehicles. 

— Tho total contributions received by the Mayor of Troy 
for the relief of the sufferers by tho late flro, is about 
$241,000. 

— The keel of another iron clad war vessel, similar in 
many respects to the Monitor, was laid at Jersey City ou Tuea 
day week. 

— Tho now planet, recently discovered at Cambridge, Mass., 
1ms been named Clytic, the mythological daughter of Ocean us 
and Tethys. 

The Union party in the city of Itaitimorn have, by rev. 


points cn the 1’cninmila, nearly tt day later than is lution, endorsed President Lincoln’s Emancipation recom- 
contained in my letter. mendaUons 


It appears that telegraphic communication between 
White Honre and McClellan was uninterrupted 
until 1 o'clock on Saturday, and then the wires were 
cut at a dispatch station 11 miles out Tunstall’s 
station, four miles out, was iu our possession until 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, at which hour the ope¬ 
rator at White House heard a strange signal coming 
over the wires, (in going to the instrument, he was 
startled with what Union soldiers called the “rebel 
national salute.” This waa the signal given for final 
evacuation, when a portion ol the infantry forces 
immediately embarked on steamboat:) in waiting for 
them. The last of the transports were moved off by 
steam tugs, and not uu article was left on shore. 
Even some damaged hay was taken off. 

In the midst of this closing scene in the beautiful 
Chickahominy region, 1 regret to state that some 
vandal set tire to White House, and it was entirely 
consumed. The enemy made his appearance in 
considerable force at White House about 7 o’clock 
on Saturday evening, and although lie neither found 
bread for man nor lmy for beast, was welcomed with 
heavy showers of grape shot Irom tho three gunboats 
which were ranged along in front of the landing. 
They were supposed to be 30,000 strong, and unless 
they brought their haversacks well supplied, must 
have gone BUpperless to bed. 

The cavalry at White House guarded the depar¬ 
ture of the last wagon and horse, which moved off 
at the final evacuation and joined the forces of Gen. 
Stoneman, who was hovering iu the vicinity all day. 
After passing these trains and securing their entire 
safety, Stoneman, with his entire force, moved off in 
a direction that I am nut at liberty to state. Casey 
reports that he lost not a man, nor left a soul be¬ 
hind, not even a contraband. 

At ten o’clock Sunday morning, Colonel Ingalls 
and Captain Sautelles were before Yorktown with 
an immense convoy of vessels and steamers on Ihe 
way to a now base of operations on James River. 
The order for debarkation Hays: “Move down 
immediately to Fortress Monroe and await instruc¬ 
tions of Gen. McClellan.” A number arc, however, 
already up the James River, under protection of the 
gunboats. 

Since an early hour on Saturday morning, Gen. 
McClellan has been deprived of his telegraph com¬ 
munication with Washington. He abandoned its 
use several hours before the wires were cut, doubt¬ 
less being fearful that tho enemy might, by placing 
a magnet on the wires, read his orders. Direct 


a retreat was ordered, very much against the will of communication with Gen. McClellan is now being 


the Pennsylvania boys, who begged to bo allowed opened, however, by gunboats up the mouth of the proem of repair, win increase the Mia*t*d P pi tiotuia to 
to defend their position, which they felt confident Chickahominy, and will soon he right In this respect. vewels, carrying a total of l&u ffun*. 
they could continue to hold. The outer forces The object of Gen. McClellan was to abandon -The India trade of Horton in revwtig. 
began to fall back. Porter’s corps were some dis- White House and draw in the right wing ol his *' f ”" ( lll, utu W1 ttrr v ‘ 111 1 " l "" 

tance below, near Gaines’residence. arm y iiciohs the Chickuhominy, which he has . . u .. iM 

Of next day’s battle the correspondent states that accomplished with but little loss, in comparison j tor «*,«*> baU proof nhlp«, and id»o in preparing 
the cannonading waa terrific, and the musketry can will) the punishment bestowed on the enemy. tUBt | Ilg8 and forgiugx for «ix new Monitors, 
only be understood by those who have heard the Gen. McClellan has also Strengthened his position Tli(i chtaeae have hired a fleet of gunboat* from Eng- 
crash of Immense trees in quick succession. Dor- by contracting bis lines and changing his base ol |unJ Tll „ y ar „ t„ i„, (dti^rod and manned by Englishmen 
yea’s gullunl ZouaveH were lying upon the ground operations to the James River, where he will have w , luMj will be provided by the Chlneae. 
for over two hours whila our batteries were shelling the co-operation of the gunboat*, and it the enemy _ Au Am „ r | uim iirt ut, Wro. w story, la admitted by “ n 
the woods over them. Finally, toward night the attempt t<» Interrupt his supply vessels On James K nK u«h critical authorities to bear away mo honor* in the 
enemy attempted to break tbe center line, in front River, they will meet with prompt punishment from department of xculpturo of tl... Great Exhibition, 
of Duryoa’s Zouaves, and the musketry firing be- tbe gunboats, and so weaken the forces before Rich- _ Th „ royal &ialilex of Portugal and Italy have been 
came most terrific, lasting some twenty or thirty rnond that the city will fall into his bunds with but riveted by an e*pou»ud between the Pm-tugor King and t.« 
minutes, after which there wus a lull. a slight struggle. ITtneo* Muria Fla, fifth child of Victor Eimnanuc . 


— Thtrty-tbur (laticnta worn added to tlio lntuuic honpital at 
Northampton, Maas., on Tuesday week, making 3-13 now in 
that institute. 

— The demand for Syracuse salt is very large. Manufac¬ 
turer* are shipping 20,000 barrel* per week, and tbi* doe* ret 
fill tlio order*. 

— According to Health Fhyaician Kantmun’s report, one 
hundred and twenty-seven death* occurred iu iinflalo during 
the month of May, 

— Among the new pout road* in California wo ob*ervo one 
“ from Cbloo to Humbug Valley.” There ought to be u largo 
mail ou Uiat route. 

— A boiler ex plenum took place in an Iron forge at Bridge- 
water, Maa*, which killed *ix person* and diuigeroualy 
wounded six more. 

The number of (duiinl tbu* far presented bofor* the Cora- 
mission at Cairo, ha* reached nearly 700, representing In Uio 
aggregate $100,000. 

It is estimated that the cotton throughout England, on 
the first of Juno, was 428,000 bale*, against 1,646,000 at th# 
same date la*t year. 

— The Now Hampshire Journal or Agriculture «uys: “ New* 
from all part* of the State load* u* to infer Uiat there will be a 
largo crop of gras*.” 

The friend* of Mexico arc pressing upon the Senate the 
ratification of tin. treaty with Mexico, granting pecuniary aid 
to that Government. 

— In 1810, according to tbo U. 8. census, Uioro were 111,602 
daves in Maryland. Iu 1KU0, there were 87,188—decrease iu 
half a century, 24,314. 

_A firm in St. Louis advertises for salesmca, and admon¬ 
ishes those who are “ alllictod with sccessionism, or any other 
stupidity,” not to apply. 

A bill to repeal the Personal Liberty Law of Wisconsin 
was passed by the Assembly of Uiat State on the !4lli ult., by 
a vote of 61 aye* to 26 nays. 

Tbe 33d annual meeting of the American Institute ol 
Instruction will bo held at the State House, Hartford, Conn., 
August 20th, 21st, and 22d. 

lu tlio town of Brantford, C. W , fifteen or sixteen dwell¬ 
ings and shop* were burned June 26tli, inutile best part of th p 
town. I.oss about $20,000. 

_l.ord Clyde, (Sir Colin Campbell,) Uio highest military 

authority in Europe, pronounce* Geu. McClellan a splendid 
strategist and au able leader. 

_Tho estimated vnluc of British and “ scocsh ” ships and 

cargoes captured by tbo U. 8 blockading squadron for u twelve- 
month, is nearly $12,000,000. 

— The Nashville Union announces the arrival in Uiat city 
of large quantities of cotton from Northern Alabama —th« 
region held by Gen. Mitchell. 

— The drouth i* very severe In Norttiern Vermont. La¬ 
moille, Chittenden, mid Orleans counties, have not been visited 
with a copious rain since last fall 
— The boat* captured from tho rebels, and which are in 
procca* of repair, will increase tlio Mississippi flotilla to 17 
vessels, carrying a total of 166 guns. 

_ The India trade of Boston is reviving. Fourteen sliips 
from Calcutta will arrive at that, port in July and August. 
Several others are also loading at. Calcuttu. 

— Tho Bridgewater (Mass.) iron works are engaged in for 8' 
illg plates for s«verul ball proof ships, and also in preparing 
eastings and forging* for six new Monitors. 

- The Chinese have hired a fleet of gunboats from Eng- 
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I’nblisher’s TVotic; 


A NEW HALF VOLUME. 

To Agents, Subscribers, and Others. 

As a new 11ulf Volume of the Rural commences 
July 5th, the present is a favorable time (or renewals, 
and also for new subscriptions to begin. Many 
whose terms of subscription expired last week have 
already renewed, and wo trust all others .will soon 
do so, thus continuing the Rurai, 's acquaintance) 
And in renewing their own subscriptions, we hope 
its friends will invite their neighbors to join tin 
Rubai. Brigade. Agents will place us under still 
greater obligations if they will give tins matter a 
little attention. Additions to clubs are in order, for 
either six months or a year, at usual club rates. 
We will receive both single and club subscribers foi 
six months— from now to .January. Any aid ren 
dered at the present, juncture, by agoutn,sulwscribers, 
and other friends of the paper and its objects, will 
help us along through the rebellion, and of coum 
he gratefully appreciated. Meantime, and contin¬ 
ually, our aim will be (o render the Rural increas 
ingly interesting and valuable. 

flyf" Half Yearly Club Subscription* at same proportional 
rates an fur a whole year, with free copies to agents, flu: 


for 


£lio term. 


>ecial IVoLiot^-i- 


V a t.u a RLE ParzKS Drawn at the Metropolitan 
Gift Book Store, No, 26 Buffalo street, Rochester, 
and at its Branch, No. 199 Main street, Buffalo, 
during the month of .June:—01 gold and silver 
watches, 4 k silver ice pitchers, Si opera glasses, 37 
silver rotary castors, cut glass bottles, 43 silver 
cake baskets, 61 silver card receivers, 9 silver tea 
sells; 31 silver engraved tea pots, K silvt*r coffee 
urns, 27 silver wine pitchers, 22 gold guard chains, 
17 silver berry dishes, Bohemian glass lining, 12 
pairs silver (lower vases, 87 gold pens, silver cases, 
17 silver sugar bowls, 31 silver spoon holders, 46 
silver goblets, gold lined, 3 china punch bowls, I 
Bohemian glass punch bowl with 12 goblets to 
match, valued at $50, besides over 4,000 other arti¬ 
cles of value were given. Descriptive catalogues 
mailed free, upon application, to any address in 
the United States. A gift accompanies each book, 
varying in value from 50 cents to $100. Address 
J. F Monk, Rochester, N. Y., or Buffalo, N. Y. 


illnvkcls, (Eommcrcc, fee. 


Kiiml Now-Yorl.,*r Oltlce, I 

Kootikmtkk, Jlll.Y 1st, 1861. f 
Knorin remains at last Quotations. 

Chain Gcneare spring wheat lias declined slightly. Ityr 
has put on 4 sent" p,.r bushel for choice 
Mkath- The only alteration noticed lain mutton, which lias 
fallen to 4(iU A cents per pound 
Burn u tun* declined '» cent per pound 
Potato as are wortli from .'ffi'i'.OO cents per bushel, a reduction 
of 6 cents on choice vane tics. 

Wool, The rate, for wool have advanced slightly, about, .V, 
per pound for the week. The range hereabouts is from .Tl", 43 c, 
and considerable i* coining into market. At various points In 
the country wo bear of 48c being paid for clips of clean open 
wool, I,ut city buyers state Unit, oners at those figures are weak¬ 
ening. We refer our readers to tlirj " Wool Markets," gu ru in 
next column, for Irammclioua and prli-.es throughout the coun¬ 
try. . , 

Itochentrr Wholesiilii Pi-Ici*h. 


Flour unit Grain. 

Flour, winter wheat,tA.k0CA0.28 
Flour, spring do, t.NKajfl.OO 
Flour, buckwheat . o wred oo 
Meal, Indian. . . I Ouw l oti 

Wheat. Genesee ... BTcoi'l 20 
Rest white Canada.. 1 U/Kjol 'id 

Corn, old. ■PVaiNJc. 

Corn, new _ ... 4/ioefide. 

Rye. (10 >t)H II hush SA/iUkln. 

Oats, by weight,_ 37ijavtc, 

Harley. fSVoJIiAc. 

Buckwheat. (stcislc. 

Deans... l.fiO'ri2.O0 

Meals. 

Pork, mess..,$IU.8(lh<)II (HI 


Eggs, dozen_ 

Honey, box ... 
Candles, box. . 
Candles, extra 


11(0)120 
1201.114c 
flwiBRo 
12(a) 12c 


Pork, clear. 

Dressed hogs, cwt. 
Reel, cwt...... ... 

Kpling lambs, eac.li 
Mutton, carcass 
limns, smoked ... 
Shoulders. 

Chicken*. 

Tuikeys. 

(ieese. 

Ducks jp pair. 

Hairy, At', 

Butter, roll. . 

Batter, llrkin_ 

Cheese. 

Lard, tried. 

Tallow, rough_ 

Tallow, tried.. 


i 2 .omiiia.ao 

3.6iKin 4.00 
4.U0OII It.00 

i ancdi 2 .oo 

4(«)8o, 
ft'a 7(>. 
siSae. 

p m I l)c 
■kKaiAOc 
88Ji)44o 

1(1 Win 11 c, 
P.) lie. 
6.V)illJ.' t c, 
7(1.4, 

AVtAtjC. 
7(fu1 o, 


Fruit and Kuala. 

Apples, bushel 8066870 

Do dried J) lb. 4@d.S,C 

Peaches, do.... 14® life 

CpeiiiuH, do ... l4oijIOc 
PIuium, do I0.UI2C 

Potatoes. 37(5)600 

IIUli'M uit<! Ml» In*. 

Slaughter. 4V'i)Ac 

Call . 7 n„Hc 

Bheep Pells. SO605)2,00 
Lamb Pelts 26cC<i.4J2c 

8« a « a «lK. 

Clover, medium, $4 2fltaJ4.60 
Ho large, .. ll,Oont>0,2A 
Timothy. .. LOUgha-Ou 

HiiinIrlcA. 

Wood, loud.'fS.OOftlB.OO 

Wood, Anil. _ S,i*lffii3 i»j 

Coal, Scranton. 6 . 60616 ,v) 
Coal, Pillston ... 6 , 6 U,m 6 .fiO 
Coal, Shamokio 6 . 600 ) 6.60 

Ci.ril, Char . .. 7ihiHr. 

Salt, hid.tl .'IHmi (8 

lla.v, too - II in 61 18 no 

Straw, tun . .. 0 lMt.7iit.oi) 

Wool, 1;) lb . 83u'i43<> 

Whitnlist), hatfhbl. 3 26 (',i,J 8 i) 

Codllsh, (lointal,. 

Trout, half hid. 


I,806l)8 IS) 

3 26(3)3.60 


TUB PROVISION MAUKBTM. 

NKW VOIt K, .1 it 8K "H FLOUR Market Quiet and heavy, 
mid may he quoted eontg lour*, will, u moderate husinere 
doing Ion xporl. and homo consumption, -air* Hijnioflin Slide 

at >l,.kVml , , ,' , l extra. Stale at $4,70<„ 4.H0; no.One Western ut 

.fl,. 1601 . 4 . 48 , common to medium extra Western at *4.70,1"! po 
I'hlppuig brands c|tl ,H round hooped (lliio nt tA.lgy.rft.if. trade 
brands (Jo lit *6,2. r «,. 0,60 the market eh.Hug .poet Canadian 

I our may ht< quirted a nliade easier, with a moderate business 

doing, Hales s|.rlng at.$4.70(ri)4,90, winter extra i 1,‘jUa i,;.v |< v ,. 

tlmii continues quiet and steady, Inlcr-iov lo clinlce, > 2 . 731,14 io 
Corn men) i« in n.udvrah- demand and pnci ■ steady r .p,.,, 

II randy wine at *.V,uS, 06 , .lersey id 82,88, Marsh's calorie: at *3. 
GUAIN; Wllsat market dull and heavy. Olid Inu daellned Idea 

rente, will, a 11 ,miniate business doing for export nod home 
consumption, A portion ».1 the sales were lo arrive sales 

Chicago spring at ft.. .1,08, ... 8l.0UuU,12, amber 

Iowa lit ft,liy.nl, 11 , Die [attio pure for very chute, i i.mmon 
Canada e]uh ut fl.UO.V winter red Western Ilf 8l,|80i.|,20, amber 
Michigan at fl, 22 o. 1 , 23 , white Western at f|,26, Rye Market 
lontiriuosquint and eery him, .alee prime W-vlrm 6. a.ilvo 
..o p 1 lie.ley continues doll and nominal at. 70c Harley 
0 .all continues nuiet and moidmil at about 81 . Pens cunUuile 
doll and nominal Canada at 7l>e. te.rn Market, may lie quoted 
1 Goaty, with an active business doing lor export and home con 
‘Imiptlon, rales now mixed Western at 48.rt.flS, .1 d do Alloat am! 
delivered litMffiiflflc, lllieound do at 43rili4(le. yellow Western al 
,, wbdc noiiUioin at 70c. Outs are in moderate ilemaud 
ale« Jersey. Climula, Western and State at 43.44‘ p 

IIOVIMIO.VM Pork Mark'-t Dra.sl and in fair demand, wales 
loess at 811,26; prime neve at $|0,B7!t,ti81l, |iiimottt8fUS24di8,KI 
dee) ipdet ami iinchanged; -ales country prime al * 5 ,« 6 ji 7 , 
I*" ', kt .bAe.10, repacked do at *1 l(g.|3,6i): extra mesa 
1 rd.v.i.14,60 nimu mens tieel Qplel and nomiiial at UPficaO 
. :"V hams active; sales Westell, ami Ka deni al ;> I l,60ii,Ili.8o, 
ot me a la are in mmlerale dem-.mil and pitc.es a shade, (inner, 
i-ales W estern amt city shoulders id d.(a 4 r, hann aURtuifie. 
•smoked meat,, are .£U|*d and onct.aio'eii. Itucon tddes acilv. 
!"'d l.' ires Iioi tniiiged. -ale , 1 hinds I land cut middles al 5 ',.- 
mag riIIIied i.ml noddles ul 6 Re. Hard eontmues m very fair 
demand and price- tinner, mile- No. I to very rlmieo ,u /s 
UutUo heavy. Ohm at P,||.V. stale ut 101.1 I'/c. Cheese 
‘ Adv am) lino. eoiniiiOf) to good al t .Wye 
Asoica Continue steady, pots at | 8 ,klpearls at 8 fl, 
hoi-m Firm, with a lair <1.and, now at 14 .illke, old alT@illc. 

KljFFAlAI, .lumt 30 I'T.odr The market niliiH steady, witli 

.or ileiiiaud (or home „n.| int.-noi li.ele .''ales extra Kiiite at 
»C ehoieo Uoilhje extra MnTogai. and ludiana at extra 

O luconsiininil Htlnms at. *4, c.liuiisu . Vila Whamtisiu and llli 
""i J at *.l,26(1114,!!/'■■. elioi.e eilia Ohio S4,H7,'i, double extra 
■,'lat.liern lodlanaai *8,60-1.8,76. conomoi douhl" extra Ohio at 
'■ face extin W100)01011 linker's id 84,.'kVa 4,40, . »l.ra met 

d'.ohe evil,, Indiana at fl.76<i6.28 douhl.. Ohio and 

’ i |UK«n at * 6 , 60 , choice extra Wlscon ,io .it $ 4 , 371 ., . omne .11 
![I,'O'luilaii ut 86,t2>» -closing Iri the al’iernuuu uuJel, with 

Dui liltift •Uiiii(tf, 

Chain Wheat l'lio market, on Saturday nioratoK Was char 
• V"iT7.«.l by considerable llrimi. -- on lliej.inl ol holder- -buy- 
•Is hotiling oil, sale:, While Kentucky ,d 81,26, -hehoygnn 
"Her amt spring mixed .it P7c, red wiid.i 1 Ohio and No. I Mil 
Hiliee (• id. on pijvate term-., a 01 her Iowa at pli 1 ,c, al'ler re 
1,1 Au fe* Yn k report, while tlhm at 'HI,up. nrptiet Michigmi 

' W IM . 01-01 v, In'.' W ill till 11 1 81,04 1 e -In illll . ,ml 

• 1J|C||3 l , IUf|l a r. < ’< • 1*1 1 Tin 1 111:1 i ki \ lo--, .'n'livi* w 1 Mi . 1 . nrlxiij*v 




e 1 , prime t 'ami.la nomiiial at C0(o Os.', ordinary to clmire 
• ( -J III..'’.a. 1 44)1' live In moi|e|id,i| demiLlul, 11 illi sales id 

AW boat I Oil. is Illinois I.ml WlMiim-iii, :do. 63 1... .- Deans In 

I'oninion, *1,(12k,; choice *2,26; choico navy held 
to cholco tw,ulaii 




i KOVIV’IONM lie. market jx heavy and dull for most kinds, 
TivieeH noinUial. Pork-Light, $* 1 , 60 , heavy mesa, 810. Mesa 
Hear, >K‘. Ill Hams- l/nwic-ked, flip 7c, sacked, 7oi7k'e Shoot- 
ur’m'r If 1 ktaited HuleK 60 Diie.t amt smoke.i H.a-f, pallOc; 
Wloteliwh - New 10 halt harmlg, Trout tho runic. 

I.anl,7.W/Sif lluttiu Nuw WusUnl mm.I CanjuHan i»no.l<**fl, 

Watjic. I’JiOlJU* IIHW, |Bi.( a l(i>i| f I 2 ‘ u ( 47 ii;<r, ul.l not hi !a!»Io 

oxct'pi ni purftH ul Mown or lar*l. (’In***}!!' I’rjrug fur 

UJIA IJWil lu jrFufluOTM |ntVi a ril| 1 ^ 0 d f fc>m * lO titfC, JWUtortl 

UiK to ijuality, wvimiiI choico ijairy ?otH have cornu in ijutincr 
weiik. ( (Joa)cnt here untjcij>at« a Hhtnh* lower price?*. 
(J<un f r, 

TOKONTO. Ji'NK 26 Dhain—D uring tho pa t week thei 
has hflstl little activity in thn matkel The receipts of all sorts 
ol,giain were rather laigei to-day than on anv previous day 
this week, llie tine weather having laid an inutleiice on the 
soppheu I'.dl wheat, tlm receipts of which were large, sold 
treely at KVx',iy,| Sprin L . wheat I'lieiiuot’itions are toiimwliat 
netow I hose of last we.-k or an y week tor some lime past. 11 
sal-'., to-dltv were a( TU-.H'lc, from HJ.iiKfu' lev, h.-eii toe uuoave 
price for the week The recriifc lavrout.le news may, however 
Improve prices. Iturlgy—Tim Hupplv of barley tills week was 
vei l poor, there were not more than three or fuor loadti 
ottered the n liole week, whit'll sold ul. Alknaifla OllUi There 
Imi been an advance In I lie Quotations for outs. I.list week wo 
.dieted them 10 .. 11 .- jier luistiel; today they were sold at 4 ik.ii 
flue per bushel the latter price la'ing paid only In a few cases 
when, very good samples were tillered. 18c might he given aa 
the average price frjr Die week Peas The supply ol'this week 
was very pom To day them were none Offered we therefore 
quote them at ... bushel (fMw, 

Til K CitTTl.K MARKET*. 

1 NF.VV VOItK, Junk 24 The current prices for the week at 
*11 the morketa are as follows: 

IIKKK PATTMC. 

First Quality,.Tf) cwt. *.3,26(iu8.76 

Ordinary Quality. 7.60 tm (HI 

Common Quality. . . 7,26oi7.fsl 

Inferior Quality,. 0,78(«j7,26 

OOWM AND OAI.VK 8 . 

First Quality,...$46,00pt)60,(>0 

Ordinary Quality. 4Q,iHke.4A,00 

porriinon Quality. . :v 1 , 00(11 >36,00 

Inferior quality. 2 f., 0 (X.ii 2 H,i )0 

VKAI. OAI.VKH 

First quality..[b c 

Ordinary Quality,. 8 (5'6I^ 

Common Quality. ItiiiuO 

Inferior Quality,. 4 @ 4 '^ 

RHKKI' AND I.AMH 8 . 

Prime quality.P head 86,0fl®6,60 

Ordinary. 4,6G®6.00 

Common. 4.00a 4,60 

Inferior. 8,00((is'i,60 

BW1NK 

Corn-fed, . 0 

u,..; 1 '; , . @ « 

Bull raa, . :i ,.p,,- 

OAMIIKIIMJIi), J ft NR 26. — At market, 404 Cattle, about 380 
Beeves, and 6(1 Htores, COUNbiting id Working Oxen, Cows, ami 
one, two mn| three years old. 

MaKKKT IlMir - K.xtra (Including nitDilug but the heat Inrge 
lat stall led Oxen) kd.8iXietl.78, llrst Quality, 8 d.lxXoO, 00 , second 
to, *8,8001)6,60. till 1 <1 .Jo, ki.oiv.iXl,oo. ordinary, 8 —-mi 
Work inu Oxkn. M rmlr tilMtnet). 

Co wo and Oai.VKm - *26, S*Xu>42 
Ktokks V ear Hugs, * (a) ; Two years old, 00*f<£00; Tliree 

rears old, 820 V 2 I 

Hu SKI' and T.i ur.s vnio at market Pricea in lots. *l,76(nt:i- 
00 each, extra, ?,1.eO'iiX8.60, or 3.',(a)flO '4,1 16. 

Kioiinu I.asirh S2,(W(-e6,00. 

Ilir.KN - ikoO' ,e 41 tt, Tallow littfOkfitiC 
Pki.th - fAfl'T.V. C 11 .lt Kk ms -Nfsive. p th. 

V it A 1 , Calviim, ivoiii * 201 )«li.oo 

IIIMGHTON, Junk -11 At market, 1000 Beef Cattle, HW 
.Stoles, 2 ,ikio She.*|. and Isiuil.s, 000 Swine 

IlKKS C'atti.K prices extra, 8fi.7Sfl O. 0 O; first quality, 88 ,tHXsb 
0,00 second do. fd,Onto 0,00 third do, 86,60 i..i'i6,60 
Work 1 NO OxKN- flint, fllNfl'136 
Mir.ou Cows -*id.r48; .'omumii, * 10.1120 
Vkai. Cai.vkh *4.00- 6,110 
Htouk Vest ling, ToeqOO, Two yearn old, JOO&iOl); Tliree years 
old. f21(a)23. 1 

IltKKM tkfltdRc Titb. Tallow 
Pki.ts—* 0 , 6 (kii' 0,76 escti CalfSkins 8 o. ttc.ptb. 

Siiicki* AVI. I.AMHN *3.0IX«:i3.60; extra, 84.oiXu4.76 
Kwink Stores, wholesale, 3V(0.4 c, retail, (a-Sr. Fat Hogs 
timlressed, none Still fed, none Spring Pigs, 7 l .i®7>6'c.; re- 
tail, 7(a!8>io. 

TIIB VV4M1I. MARKET*. 

NEW Y4IKK, Jitnk 2fl. I'haffl ties lieon rather less doing 
this week, hut a fair demand prevails for foreign wools of the 
better d.eiciiplmn.i nt very foil rates, and a good inquiry for 
lloere ami polio.I, of which latter two klii ls Dm market is very 
l tin? jmjImmI wuoIh mofct In an* ^uper und oxti'A 

and Hue donees, The ueeounla from Diecounlry leas Haltering for 
high prices, the fir.I week or so al'ler the Opening "I tlm market 
the prices wen I up Irorn |0(fl'46c, ami some fanny ..lips .<>, hid, as. 
60 .' idler which buyer- found they were unnie osaRiilV exciting 
Hers, mid relaxed 1 . little, with 11 view of prodtoiiig area.' 
Jion, Hi" olfeet of which was the accomplishment 111 part of 
their object. There 1 however, at this tinie 11 good (Jtuuand 
and medium wools lire settling at about 46c The tiansaetlons 
me have been lie- than tlm week past, the union reported are 
21,10 hale.. Munl!'/.a Ml do. Cordovs lOu do Ik.imkoi, nod 112 do. 
dnliim Oil p. t , IM do "I exns at 26(1, ami 460 do California 2.V,.’. 
47c. Hie lullei price lor pulled. 

Saxony Fleece Pit, .. 

American full blood Merino. 


(VrW AU ENTS WANTEJ).” —To sollrit or 

IVI del for Dm IJtlle «|nnl N-wlsg Alnelilne, only $16 
Heiiimer (.iiuge, Screw-drivoi ami extra Needles Will m, v j, 
lilsOral calory am expenses, or allow comtniseiona For r ai tir 

ulars address with - . T. S. PAHR, 

Ml ' ,l Toledo, Ohio, General Agent United Stab s 


kS 


rr o w 


A. 3NT ID 


SALE 


,60(aUT2 

4H.u'6d 


American half and Ihreo-lourVhs Merino!’!!!!!” 46 (ii '47 
American Native ami Quarter Merino 42 .. 44 

Extra nulled ... ... . ... ... ifr.-ro 

Supertlnj. pulled. «ou47 

No I pulled ... 84m)S6 

Unil) a pul e.|. OixS'im 

(flililoi uln Hue, oiiwiutncd . . 3p.r3'2 

California corntnoo do ... . . ii,.. iu 

Peruvian washed .. ' ”.!”’:xk',iJ!2 

Valparaiso washed . .."!!!!."”” iioTin 

South Amerinui Merino unwashed _ 'Mn>M 

South AmeilrJlti MbhDvji unwashed . 24i”i;28 

Smith American 1 ummon washed. I ir.tvlB 

South American Entrc Klosdo. itv.ivt) 

South American unwashed. .!!!!! !. 9 S 1 I 2 

Snulh American Cordova washed. !.'24.'w';:ii 

Cape Dmid I lope unwashed . iHlaW 

Kast, India washed. . I Me.'in 

African unwashed. . Mk.r.aj 

African washed . .. .30 ,..'(4 

Mnxi. an now oebdu .. ’ i tQilft 

I' II ISI(Ml 

Smyrna unwashed. IAfl'22 

Smyrna washed.. 3iJi,.32 

liOHl'ON, JuvK 26. Prices lire linn and well sustained, with 
a good demand at previous rules. In New York tlm market him 
been me mated. 


Saxony mid Merino, Hue,47("'A9 

Full blood, ....4iVfl-(7 

hi and '« blood,..43 a Hi 

Common,.. .. 'tin: 13 


Pulled, extra, 

Do HU pel'll lift. 
Do No, I, ...... 

In, No 2, 

Western mixed. 


4ft 11 86 
i:v,rnn 
..'10,846 
.IKga.00 
,:V-,a43 


7 exan.OOfifiOU 

Smyrna, washed..20(<yS2 

Do unwashed. 12(320 

Syrian. i.K5)2(i 

.-. 21 @26 

Crimea..11(5)20 

Bunni.s Ay res. . I lfaptll 

Peruyinii, wiisimd, .30,n 36 

Canada.. io. ,, 44 


A I.IIAN 3 , Jo NR 26. Tlm new clip ii coming forward hut 
not us I reel v m wits anticipated, and l.etter price., min On 
Mutely ronm 12,000 lbs. were taken in al ,'Wfr.4lic., but since then, 
owing iirfttuil.lv lo tlm inclemency of Dm weather, Die receipts 
have been quite meie er Journal 

HUFF A I.O, .li’Nb 'in -The market steady, with fair transac,- 
• unis, prices ranging from 38ni'»i6e for Canada and Amerienii fair 
to t'holee. Prices in Oltlu. Michigmi. Itniiiuiu, Wie nusiu, and 
Pennsylvania range from III,. 60c ('ottrirr 

IH'ITIMHT, Junk 20. We are informed, by 11 gentleman from 
I lint llittt I' 11 ti/.t* I to 1 » uml .1 H»*/jtlt*rnon <v ('o,, Iihvh 
80,000 lbs id III..- . iioh e wind, retorted I’rnin 3fld,0W grown in 
Herii'seo Co , lit fide. Fin even ui .uleand good iliin.lhng, this 
exculs every thing evi r seen In one wool room in Die State 
they ha ve at -., imrelia eil try scleet.ing from the l.est, ollered in 
tiH' a mm kft. iUl.iMH) ill tilt of4C^b| uxclmli iij/ till Mirtv 

had handled wools ol every kind. 

Brices range ... In ililferent porta or Michigan The 

Imniense amnuntof *2/4W,niiii, ..led to purchase the wool clip 

OftheStale,iv pot coming forward aa fast, as ranuirod ned many 
III the Imynrs me nutot the market waiting tin funds, t hereby 
.'topping compctitimi .1 dvr'rtisrT 

ANN AKltOII, (Mil’ll ,) Jiisk 28 Wool has come in freely 
during the w.-ck, and the prlre has run above last week s quo 
latinos. 4Mets. have been paid, and we mill quote tint average 
a. high ns 460 We lliinli the nurelmaes made Imre since Mod 
day morning will reach 76,ix«) It-, Arums 

Cl N4IIN.N ATI. JliXH Z'l Quite an active competition has 
arisen I'm won , arid nil pen have advanced lo4IKul60c. fl It,, Die 
l'ilNo rate h. lng paid fienly for clioicu dips In tlm interior The 
demand Is . liietly speculative, anti a very geumai opinion ex 
■Rts that inn.'li higlnu rates will |,e lealixuil, in conseQUence of 
the sen, nit v o| 1 ottftti aim Dm logh protective tan If which it in 
Certain wi it he adopted (fasetir 

t'liiCAGo. J tin k 26 Tlie new diii coin.,a in slowly, and so 
..." V "' 11 ‘“ ,VI ' '"'e' 1 vciy light VV" Quote noinmon putive, 
28 ",medium Sopravc, line JVoiJUic; unwashed R oll - North- 
WUt Chriflian AUvoeutc. 

MII.WAt'KKF, Jpnk 26 Wool firm al38(HUf7S,c foe Die het 
tec qualities ot th ei i, IJnt little lias yet conn, to imirket. There 
1 no douhl hut Dm fact that for the past two years prices have 
adwinrod largely toward the alnsa of tlm season, will delay the 
coniing forward of Dm present clip 

I OIW.M4K .il’NK 20. 1 lie season lor Wool n now near Its 

met, he loipulie , arc tliereforo leg.' It sold at .31,fl.’12c, and 
sometimes IDSi: ft th, (Hobn 

1 111 . Wont, t l.te ni' Onto.- Wool men estimate Die clip of the 
.State Ol Ohio, this year, to be about 18,000.000 Uax. being 2,000,000 
t,s gcoaler than Die dip of but year of il.i,, pmhahly about 
tjiicfirartllr, liavp I ale ,1 sold, at price, averaging IS, •, leaving 
the Oner grades nnh.lid I he sale,, of wool, will, the tmnspor 

tat... 11 and inddeu al charges, will bring more than Seven mil 
linn dollars of good currency Into llie .State ait udatui l hr aid 


TSe 


vv Ailvertisiimonis. 


ttr AKVEUTIHING TK.ltMM, In Advunee Tudity FivK 

Cknth a Link, each Indertion A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62>» cents tier line ol spaee SenoiAt. Notickh (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cento a 1 Joe 


$30 


A MONTH AM) EXPENSE* PAID.- 

•p'-x'v WANTKD Tlm address of IKuiK CANVAHDKltS 
tlll'rrUgiinnt Die I,'nitud Htules, In travel tor Die above wages 
For circuiarg giving particuliu's, addross 
Ml 3t S. F. FKKNCtl A HO , No. 121 Nilhhiiu St., N. V, 


jVRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Wk olfiT for wilo, for Iho Autumn of l9M r the ntock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &e. 

writ of HocliunUo ()ur htock cOnnintH of 

4 A ‘'H» oM Apple* 'I'lr* m, yt 1 no, ^*u) f ) 

2 to ,’i Vfiir njtl HtAfi«l;ml iV.ir Trf. m, $2Ayi hhj, $2;jo j|J 1000 

$/>() 


«lo 


do 


l v'Riir old do do do 

iffH.l,(Kill AtlK* 4 !*, (^ilnro rilntdir, $10 h) 

Al hu, rt iu h, IMuin, l)waif I'uur ond Chrriy Troon. 

Din nit, I UdinvHjn, hnd Coihm/i'iI Orapo Vim h 
I i v nrld r«*riii‘tuiil Hohck, Kvorgroorm, Act?.. 

I’tavo imp: ami local ajf on In wantod Horn! for WholoHftlo and 

DoHcriotivo Cataloiruos. IC MOODY A: SON, 

NlaRara NurKorion, Lockport, N. Y. 


WEBB PEDIGREE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 


KmI l 1 »i'tf ll , n m , r S i tl " “J" 1 '"Hioi? of Vearling Rams, Ram amt 
r.wi ..imlts, will take place, 4»n Wetlnemln.v, Mept. ttd. lsi;ji. 

at niv reside,.. V’L miles from ilolmdd, Motlinuutli Hu 

A,ei ecn!,'.'i ' "'V ? 1 '' !', v I’hiluddplilrv will'take tlm i ,iin,Jen & 
NwVrM ' °r ' "",' l ' r >l,l. starting at 6 p'dne.k, A M Ity 

n'l*bl,,|r° A* ft api’cial boat will leave font ,,l Robison St., at '.) 
m, i. . ' l " r ) v ".vt'ort, returning at tl o’clock. I' M 

• ah tft commence at 2 . u’clnck. I’ M. Circulars .,r pedigrees, 
•\i , now ready, for whirl, pintstt address me at Holutdel N J 

J H I'AYliOB. 


(i6l-6t 


| ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS 

I’/TTS A- lllt.l 1 V-/,; 1 • r, o t n ln„r*, 

JVo. «4M SfilfQ’ii H'r. PAID, tS'lMildK/r 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

MANtrPACTlNlKKM OK r||K CffkKnRATlin 

PITTB’ THRESH INU M A O III N id , 

A X O 

OOUUI.E PINION HORSE POWERS. 

Also, tin, improved Alt-Iron PJiinci Pow'er, I'lniplri' Fe<‘d 
(utters, (4 knives, varioua sizes, for hand nr power,) Koch enter 
Outline no*. Hyde .1 Wrlaht's I’oti ut llorms-lloiq orOuIll 
vntor Plow, and Kulol'Hon A He Gilrmo'a Patent. M rulghl- 
Drnl’t Plow, with adju-luhle lieam for two nr three hoisoa. 

Jl II 'til'd lo Thrrthtrn and I'nrinrrn. 

\Ve have inlin.luccd into our -Sepnr,iters, fur this seiison 
rack or iallle between Dm lop and liutlnm nf tlm straw hell 
w Inch entirely prevents any ,.f the Drain from being eairie.i 
ever the Separator by Dm straw, amt ivitli om. of our rienr inn 
u wI ' I nfe ,lv, ’iI" complain of Dm waste of 
»***** l 1 '!' H,reshieg Mncliiim:i are moro complete and 

heller lintshed than ever before man If facta rwi In this city and 
we offer them to the public with Dm fullest, cftnHdeuce " ‘ 

Those intending to piirtiliase will ser ve their Interest hv nur 

c I.'i-.mg One of our machine i Pa,. living at a distance will 

please is’nd for Urcul|ini, price 1, 1 st, fir. 

VV ° ° 33 ’ S M O W I 1ST 

AND REAPING MACHINES, 

MA.WKAOTtTRKtl IIY 

WOOD, Ilooalc 


s 


M < » 


IM 1 * If < > V K I ) 


1 hiM machine comhines all the important and 
e'. , "s."i’'' r i ah '' all tlm (train Drills in 

anil Ot/irr l "’ w, '" HeH ''dvanfageH r.o L J\nmd in 

It nut only exc.de us a Dliil.r,, hut by removing 
the teeth and gatherers, (which |„. done In a 
lew liillinleri,) il heroines a UllU.m (JAHT ‘ oWK./r 

'1 r, !, ra* iMtAftiUR", Irnm peaH to . lover 

oi timothy. In the imud pertect, m inner 
Oi'iftH :l-M * I i?»irruf. i i>jm j,,, 


Kv»*n 


Gk 


VVAI.TER A. 


EiiIIm, N. V, 


WOOD’S NEW MOWER. 

Tim Machine is too well known to need description, to having 
heen awarded Dm lllgl.esl Pel,,.« throughout Ulis country, 
jrom Die llirre last. United States Fails down l.n State ami 
-OUnty kaira without number, ubn al the great Frencli amt 
Lnglinli Kv liiluttons, where it. inis borne away the highest 
prize" "vm ellered fur Harvesting Machines 

I'lierc were ft.ion of these Mowers muniilarl.iirrd am! Hold l.y 
Mi Wool. In,,l season, which is the heat evidence that tlm l.oavy 
complicriled Mowers lire being sin-reeded by lighter cheaper 
uml more practical machines This machine has no aide draft 
amt will do mere work with the Kami, power than any other 
Machine in tho market 

Wood’ll *el I-Ten til II n Hen per noil Reaper and 
Moxver G'oinliinuil. 

I have during Dm print year racomrtfttctod iny Self Raking 
Reaper ami Mewer, rind offer it. to grain growing farmers either 
as a Reuper alone, or as a Hell' Raking Rea,so- amt Mower Don, 
lane,I. Ill a form which I .mi guru will give entire witlsfuctinir to 
any grain grower wlm desires to cut his gram m Dm most expo- 
UPiOUHond ecurn iroical man mu 
Tho capacity of this Reaper, combined with Its perl'ectlv easy 
Inilt lit- it in well lor iiJO niOMl ifr&It) xrowor in th« 

country, as lor the ama.ll farmer ol eighty acres 
1 mad" ami old this Machine Inst year, ns now rnmdruntod to 
IU) extent that war rants tint in rccoiutnenditig It fully 

Tlm Reaper I warrant eapahle nf ,-otling uml delivering 20 
aei"H "l gills;, pel din, doing Die work tauter than Is usual v 
dona by hand rakers, ami with less draft to the I,,:.,,, Th',. 

Mower cub a nil v filin' inch rw'illh, and is warriuiti il equal to 
any In the market. I ronliriiie, a, heretofore, to ma.nufiii'tlire 
tlie Mhnny t OMMINKD M At tit I NIC, will, my latest improvviuent 
to which I Attach the Stiff Raker if desired 

FuU description:, ot Machines will Is. found In pamphlet,which 
will Ih* tmuiHliftii on tiftpll^nfiOR tu lii.y.iell op any H^unt 

Price ol Wood'a Hell flaking Reaper, delivered on the 
cars ut 11,male Falls . 

Sell linking Reaper and Mowny Ciqnld'neiV 

" rilngle Mower. 

" Manny Combined 

I 


$126.1)0 

160.00 

. 

128.00 

P4).0I) 


661 -2t 


ri'.R A Mritilt Hoosiclc Falls, N Y 
I'KKINF, h STEWART, Age,.hi 

Mnmlurd Afreet, Rochester, N Y 


^y"OftIAN’M l'ATRIOTIHM IN IH4JJ. 

IIkaui.x's Dimk Novki.n, No 40, Now Ready 

*» JPovuTH or jui. *' novai .k jvvjnaaaf 

BRING 

A Superb Story of tho Rebellion in Tennessee! 

THE UNIONIST’S DAUGHTER. 

By (ho ever popular 
N/1RB, tv/lti TT A V VIOTOR, 

Author OK ‘‘Mai m Gpinba,” ' Ai.ioit Wu.nt;,” Tine 
“SUMtrxjfB” AJKP " Kamiiki,.” Papkhs, Etc. 

I rice20 cents Round with "Mauin Uuiiiea," in cloth 480 

pages, illustrated, 60 cents 


BEADLE'S DIME SERIES. PRICE TEN CENTS 


PARSON II It OWN LOYV, 

AND TUB 

UNIONISTS OK EAST TENNK88O; 

U'llh .Inrrdot Inrldrnln , Utr. 

BEADLES AMERICAN BATTLES, 
Nl’MIlgll Owt!. 

PITTSBURGH LANDING, 

AND TUB 

tSjICOE OF OOSINTH. 

Each ii, iim of De i,lie's American BiiUI.m will Ire complete in 
it*.;If, giving Die story of nue Rattle or oou (.’ampuign and Die 
vyholu seel,... will form, when completed, a ctmm cled and ntir- 
leg uiKlory nf I lie 11 rent Rebellion Price Ten Cents each. 

For wile by all HooUullcra and New.-. Deale: - Sent, post¬ 
paid, on receipt, of price Agent’ wanted 
Address " “ " * 



N 
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one 

BEADLE A’ CO., J’nbiislicrs, New York 

H> Y 


A. 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. IX-.lune, IHtltJ. 

CONTENTS: 

I —THE CHINESE I,ANitUADE AND LITERATURE. 

It — ANGELOl.OGY AND DEMONOLOGY, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 

Ill—SIR THOMAS MORE AND 1118 TIMES. 

IV MAUD AH A REPRESENTATIVE POEM. 

V THE COMEDIES OF MOL1KRK. 

VI -EDUCATION AND UNITY OF PURSUIT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 

VII —SIR PIHUP SIDNEY. 

VIII AURORA LEIGH. 

IX. —YELLOW FEVER A WORSE ENEMY TO CIVIL 
IANS THAN TO SOLDIERS 

X —THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN AND 
ITS GREAT MEN 

XL—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 

Science uml Education. 2. Ilellea Letties. 3. History. Hi. 

Miscellaneous. 8- Now Publications. 


ogniphy and Travels I 

Tlie NuliomilCjMQiUrlv comes in for March with u Spring like 
tieuhiicsH nod hopefulness about It, which augurx well iftj Its 
manage muni and iU *iiptiOrt In an hour ... trying to the peri¬ 
odical literature of the Pimm Its leading article, " Vlmlieii 
Dun ef (lilt I ,eltn. ' Is a tribute to nil ancient, manly race which 
mot only apinnpi ialo at a moment when Celtic licscendartts 
are deserving well Of the Republic, hut. valuable at any tune os 
piece of scholarly tilstmseal search V J‘ Daily Tiling, 

I* is fearless and Vigorous, snimitlmes tiarsli m liintt lindlng 
ut hearty tu cnmiiieiiilatlou • • • VV« r«llsh Din Incthivn 
dlscu.uuons, wbleh ru e a prominent boil lire In the OtMi't^rlv ot 
Die "sensation novels,'* anil the very dirty aceompunying 
phases ol publishers' Mid critics' operation,, and its ,-Helvetic 
. rriesarc Ip .<umiry imvUthnt tnvutaluiM nf' h'mn k rwvrh The 
critical department is unusually full and cucet'iil, especially up 
nn edncatiomil l.ni.k’ * * * Its critical estimate* nf moral 
ml literary iinq itJlind rtiMnerltx are lion, A. clam almor.t, Sl¬ 
avs trustworthy, often acute and original V P huhunuhnt 
It contains Several articles of great merit and intyreit, fore 
most, among which tvo would place a Innrncd amt chivalrous 
" V indication ot the l Jetts,' a liingruphtc .1 nut ice of Dr Arnold 
of Rugby amt a powerful protest against Da- too prevalent mis? 
take, in this country, of nver-edurating l,•mules /•hUatbinhin 
V«M. 

This list i-xiintoient tn Ip.w th" great vaiii ty, no 1 cm than 

no lntulliM tiin.) UitoroAto/ tint iul)ji*t*.t^ imtj vvn f»‘* l 

hound to ae.kuow ledge Unit nut One of th' .’U papers is nf a mic 
ond-iate order They are all of thn st.ylu and standard with 
which we have long hern familiar in tlie host Quarterlies of 
■ornlon and Edinburgh In tin's respect. Dm Aridorm,/ onar 
v/i/now nimuo-tiiniably stojldn at tlm In id of tlie I’criodlcal 
ateiatuieni Ainericiu Huntoil fast. 

tkhmk, 


W a Viuir, In advance. to Cleigynien ot all denom 
auiiins, ami D-acto-rs, 72, t.rl'lohs, twucopies, $r, threoconies 
L six copies, $12 Ac ‘ ' 

I lie Work may i.e had of Periodical Dealers in all parts of the 
Intel Mules and I amnia 

ROHM A TOUHEY, l-'i Nassau HI . Oifii(*ral Ami'mI*. 

Hack numbers lurufshed by tlm I'mprlctet. who will send Do 
woih, tree of pohlago, to anv part of Dm United Slat":, or llril 
mb America, ,,,, i u ccipt of Mihc.iipliou in advaii 
limber (lift. Dellar 

(h ders for specimen copies must, in all ei 
with 76 cents in American postage stamps 

ED VV A If I) l. WEAK*, 

Korrou and I'iioioiimou, 

RIBI.K IIOI'HK, NEW YORK 


Hingh 

he aiMJoiu panted 


, , .— put in correctly, and 

gouged shallow cno-i(V,r »i*«. ti sends. 

t hen, with thu> atbtfUnn of a Feeder, which costs 
hot -ix dollars, tt sow* any line fei tiliz.-i,,. lW .,| a s 
no-. I• ui--. Ash.", g.o.no, piimlrrtUo, Ac- Hindi ma 
It Si. r ed y l ”' wUl1 "o* seed before sowing, 

I hose who prefer to keep tin, manure separate 
,, I aM' HV de(,osit."t in thn ground, slomhi 
ra J * !, A* 4 ' vtt ?* (}| )*UO AtJaehno.ili,” as gmino 

u.i.'ii : "i'i . " ’ VI J 1 ' i( I,"fore sowing. 

''"'top manure is kept in a ucpanitn com 
!i?r ’'.'.Tl! 1 u 1 ' """'h wb"» ' ’’Nl ond uianiiie both pass tnuekher 
through Dm same tubes Into the ground 'l’lio. is n very desir 
able wav ot dopositlog ,uni hoe lerf.ilI**.* with the seed, ,m Dio 
quantity ol ,-iUin- ran at. any lime he (nwvnecj or diminished at 
plenauro, an/I none u oiiivd wblctl is mu sown 

It required to sow grura Seed w/nir ttrUUnom mwmaothtr gad 
from t/ir miun liar, in wlnlr wwin u JhrlUurr>, a Ursa. Seeder in 
attached, which will sow timoDi.y ami idover.and similar smils, 
uml will sow (O'c.hord fcrasa or ryo grass, or any from the 
lanallei.t op to I tint or ivlir-at, oats, and hurley All this im done 
without a. cog-wheel or any gearing, except ;t rig zag oimraMng 
a roller attached to a spring, uml t.liorelVon runs easier, l.., less 
wear amt (ear, and consequently is very durable. 

’I'lie prices lire now reduced as given below, yet. alt marl im.s 
are made of Die beat materials and In tlie most. subol-uiUal 
manner 



Ml) 1)0 

00 ill) 
I III IN) 
iik) ou 

78 (k) 


Drill with ') teeth 
Drill witli It teeth. 

Drill with 13 teeth, . 

Drill witli Guano Attachment, (!) teeth!) 

Drill with tin.-7 teeth, for drilling between Dm 

.rows of stun Hr,. ,-,irn. with one louse, 

this last will .in;, i inches of tint corn 

Huv mo 1 no iMta o ouAWiANr Howtuir Maciiink miinu- 
iin tur' ‘J .iiiil .oi * 1 * ••►rmtirly, MfMl pHn* rcilunod tu fftij. 

. Tb-i,i,proved •)!*» *,ut.or for noth the above maclitneH baa 
just bee,, patented 

Orders tor the above nnujlilims solicited, and all communica¬ 
tions promptly attended to. Address 

I*. <Sc V. II. *KYM4>II|{, 

Kast Bloomfield, Ontario Go., N. Y. 


JY a-HAUNTID FIELD TE^XAuIL. 

O K 

m \ m , HEAD Nfi, B:NDIi\C, and mowing machines, 

ONPKK THK miUiGTIOff OK TIJK 

Executive Boani of the niinoia State Ag’l Society, 

WlLTs UK II KliP AT 

DIXON, LEE C0„ ILLINOIS, 

At ns early a day as tlie Grain will be in condition lo cut. Tbn 
precise time will he announced nl Die earliest possible moment. 

I'll EM I IJ MS OFFER El). 

Tlm following liberal awards will bo made to the competing 

machines 

For the best Comlunod Reaper and Mower.Dip. and $75.00 

For the best Reaper. .Dip. and $60.tk> 

For the best Mower .. ... . Dip. and $60 Ik) 

For tho beat Oue-Honw Mower. . .Dip. and $ 20 .ik) 

For tho be«t Heading Machine.Dip. and $60.00 

For the best Grain Binder which can be readily 

uttuchcd to any ordinary Reaper . . Medal. 

I 49~ Headers to compete with headers, and not witli other 
machines. 

An entry fog of ftfty per cent, upon tho cash premiums offer¬ 
ed, to lie required to be paid by each exhibitor. 

No award shall bn mitdo in any case unless two or moro inn 
chines compete for the same. 

Thn machines competing will Isi required to im on exhibition 
ut thn State Fair at I’eoria, at which time am! place the uwurdri 
will he publicly ftQD0llm.'o,| 

The details of tho requirements fur the trials and scale of 
points will he such as have been sanctioned by experience iu 
similar trials In the United Slates, and the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of thin Society lie tlie awarding Commit tee. 

In addition to the above list of machines for premiums, the 
Society invite mamifhoturer.i of all kinds of 

Fanil Machinery and Implements 

to he present and exhibit their wares, for which the I'UHLfC 
SQUARE in Dixon will Im secured, and every facility afforded 
for trial to thrum who desire it. 

Sufficient notice has already been received to say that there 
will he exhibited ftt the lijnr, several kinds of 

THRESHING MACHINES A HORSE POWERS, 
SORGHUM MILLS and EVAPORATORS, 
ROTARY SPADING MACHINES, 

HAY PITCHING MACHINES, 

MOLE DRAINING MACHINES, 

Drawing in the Tile witli the operation, 

All nf which will he carefully examined by 'lie Executive 
Hoard, and reported upon according tu their merits 

HALF FARE Tl( It ETS. 

The Illinois Central and Dixon All Lino Railroads, centering 
al Dixon,will grant HALF FARE Tickets ever theirwhole lines 
'luring the week of the trial, to enable all to visit the exhibition 
and return, who desire lo do so. 

IRArillNE* ENTERED. 

Tlm number of Machines now entered Is very large, and will 
doubtless he much Increased. 

The people at Dixon ant fully awake to the importance of tho 
enterprise, and ample.uicninmodations will he provided to make 
all comfortable who may attend. 

Any further local information may Ire obtained by addressing 
the undersigned at Dixon. 

By Order of the Executive Committee, 

\V. II. VAN KI'l'M. I’resident. 

Dixon, Juno 26, 1862, 

rPKE UNIVERSAL 



Clothes Wrin<>'< a r. 

It is tho Original mid only Genuine uml Keltuble Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others iu 
*trouKth of Friiine ! 

Capnolty lor I’ressure I 

l'oxver of Action ! 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

Wo Defy All Compotition! 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 

Wo have the highest testimonials certifying to its great value, 
both In the saving of labor and materials, as well as its perfect 
adaptation to llie use for which IL I, Intruded These notices 
however, cannot I.e Inserted here We only ask that lire pule 
lie look at tin. facts try oar Wringer, and |mlge lor ihem- 
selves We ask none to hoy without giving tt a thorough test 
for which abundant opportunity will Iro given to ail. 

<! A N V A * * E R S WANT E I). 

To men who have had >• xpoiionee as ranvassers. or any wlm 
would like to engage m tire ..lie of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will he offered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothing lor the Patent Right) in which 
they riliall have the exclusive sale 

This Wringer is made by 

The >1 eiropoIinin WoMhlug iUuohlnc Compauy, 

Under the following patents . 

Tho Improved Patent fog Wheel Regulator 

It saves fruition ot the clothes, and prevents 
the rolls Putin wearing 

The MOW I'ate nt. Mdlnsl fur Fastening the Rolls to the .Shaft 
- Never blacks the clothes. 

Diokernnui'u Patent Clasping Frame, t'or fastening t.o the tub— 
Cannot work loose ii. io il« place, 
l.ynian s Patent, Adjustable L.iogo, for different siv.ed tubs -thick 
or thin, straight, slanting or circular. 
fiOonv kar H I*si sVI' i ot which they nrq the exrltisivu owner', 
til" right to make, sell, and osu Vulcanized India Rubber 
Rolls or Cuvoied Rolls lor Washing, Wringing, or Starching 
Machines 

Any one making, selling, nr using uuy Wringer, ithr ur<r ,n 
Well as thn mown ,) the mil,ml which wet." not pm eha cl of 

11*iit mill i 11.'4Xt.it ..Iituiii4.il t<> 4...II .i . «i. 


them, and a II, eir-e ohtamml los<i|| and use the Hume are io 

{ringing on their rights, and will at ..he pro.eonted accord- 

log to law After an expensive litigation in the I snya) Sr y rxs 
J-oiiki-S: Die mitts arn trriiiliiat..i| an,I injunctions is ,ue.| ,iyalo-'t 
Die Infringer:'. The pm ties iiroseeuted Imsettled joe past in 
Iringiuneiits and are now acting under licenses, which |wirb 
their supply ul India lluhher I *h««.v obtained from them with 
no. right to lire It l,.t olliei t\ I’lm/eri. (they pairing ataritluii 

all Hiihl,) but utnli ‘1 Mm ino-f t»an»r«if loitrictiotia hh to titnxiH 
UU'I |ipit‘t*w, IjoiU vslmlp alu, >uu) r<«tAll 

All licetirtod purli ph will liava a *’<Tfiheuto. showing 
rli:ntri utiu Huujoritr. T Im rhoulil Im*wui •» »if il! ujiuvaH 

rii-i * f.u \V miffopA w hu eiiinoL .m-h cupthiuttU* they an 

OOffUB. 

Dencriptivo (’in-uliuH funiluhtMl hv 

JUhlllS lV KS *V ('0.4 Utitfrul A^pbIm, 

•H'li 1 ') ltroiul way, Now Yojrk. 

Solti by Si*koial CACiVAHKk'KM througliuiit tho land. 


j NVEN * fOSS EXAi>IIN 1CD AND OPIMONHon 

I’lir.m't Dll!' 11 '*«£*' lt L , . ty w 'll„H.t, charge Exiiini nations of the 
Patent Ofllw, $A kWrign Patents nt low rates 

tta ’ A ' r FKA8KR k CO , Patent AgOQtt), Rochester, N. Y. 

/ IO 1 ,1 J Ni 1 IT Tt-i NllflHKJtY. WANTED fix- 

IVurn'm raNoL'llV^''-'! tl V' 1 """ >" Tl'-ISl. %" . 

,™ , N rieck large lln ,| ve r.y line AW).rt*v*n{ 

“rsi 1 "" •II*'"il terms. 

CW-ilt BATMI AM. HANFORD h rij. ColumbUli, Ohio 

|j''ll tN 'l’ ‘'LASS AGENTS WANTED — 

I To assume Ogeqoie* mid to canvass for n 

Great National Work on the War for the Ut lira. 

Endorsed by the PRESIDENT, VAIilNET BANCItn FT the 

m ^ ^ llOVKY, 18 yprtuif Ht., Now ' fork. 


ISAIflJC • A clrNinildf* irnprOvvd fi 

mu « i n ! r<M i Aon,M / mll#w »Wit. of Hut vil 

Hllljmilo, Mu hiifiui, wonrided on north t»y the Mi 
iioiiilj(<ni Knilroiid, l > alfurinJ for hqIp, nt, n low prlwi. a,rut 
credit extending to ten years, if desired, for a large pron 
of the pui'chaw money. Will lie sold iu one body or d 
into min Inr hums, and with or without Die stock and fj 
tools and utensils thereon. Apply to the owner, al till 
Michigan [660-2t| JOEL MnCObt 
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J 4 1 ARMS FOR, © A H. E 

BENNETT & BANCKER, 

ATrOKNRYS AT LAW AM) REAL ESTATE AGE! VTS, 

Jaakson, MiohiRtm, 

for salo some or the choicost. F*rmimi I.imih in tlm Hint 
ol Michigan, situate principally in the Counties of ,!« kaor 
Kulon, and Ingham. Said lands are mostly Improvud tru mini 
tri'in mfty to one thouaand acres, well lorated. ainl will )i o no! 
»t reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase farms In the West, would ik . wei 
tiiriilh 1 lion oil ii,|Oi in of said lirni before purchasing elsee her. 

O W. DENNETT E. BANOK ER. 



M 


ONKA r J’< » I .« » A IN'. Tho M, 

1 v l County Savinuh In-tito ropy has money to loan . 
proved farms in Monroe and adjoining counties. 

„ , J K. PI EKPONT, Secret 

Rochester, Juno 13, 1862. 641 ).It 


J? - STANLEY, 
OOMMIHHION MK14CHANT 

AND 

DilALEIt IK FRUIT AND PRODUCE, 

No. T.O Sl.rtl.. St.., Chicago. 

N B. In the Fruit Trade we Invite correspondence previous 
tn shipment. There I < n great choice in the sty In of packages 
and 111 the routes and times of shipment. 

^00 WANTED! 

1 BUT WILL TAKE LESS, 

For a very desirahle location, as a n sidence, situated at Kid-, 
iter s knrry, on the hanks of Cayuga Lake. The buildings cut*, 
sot ul a very commodious two story triune heu good bam 
ami stable, and all uye-o.iry tiut-buiidlngs. in good repair The 
lot contains one a,-™, with a very large arid choice variety of 
hr ini and OrnainrnhiJ Trim, firaj ,e Vine. , .<■, 

The above property ran he bought rm very reasonable term „. 

I ersous wishing further informs lion can address 

P il IT IN MAN. Fanner P 0„ N. Y , or 
, R. I WESTERVELT, bidder's Ferry P. 0 , N. Y 
Kulders I'erry, June 14, 1862 04!) U(t, 

ALUM. WATERS Ac C O ., 

-‘■U H A IV K M II a , 

53 Huffalo *t., ttppoetie tlie ICuiilo Hotel, 

KOGHKST'lflR, N. Y. 

Interest, Coupons ot IJ S, seven and three tenths per oont 
Bonds, due August lath, 1862, paid at their Banking Office, oi» 
presentation 

Highest pretnium paid lor gold, silver, Canada cuixeucr/. and 
IJ. S. Demand Notes, of old issue 
Interest, paid on special deposits .Sight drafts on Unglurd. 
and Ireland in sums in suit, ffl8-2fit 

^\TOW READY. 

OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE: 

A Practical Treatise on the Garden and Vineyard Cut tore of the 
Vine, and the Mani'kaoTPHK Ok Domkhtio VVink. Designed 
for the «<t of AtuHteurs and others in Die Northern nod Middle 
.States Profusely Illustrated with New Engravings from eiuo 
Billy executed design*, vertile.l by direct practice Hv ! chh- 
Phi.V author of ' Easay upon Open Air Grajru Culture "tS* 
which wu.s awarded the Fir, t Premium of the American Insti- 

i XU) 
thto 


trite To which Is added a section of Examples of Amencfl 
Vineyard Practice, and n carefully prepared descrirrlion ,,f D 
celebrated ‘Thomery System ot Gnipe (,’ullure." 

I tr Priee, One Dollar Hunt free of postage on rp.'ui.nt x>f 
price. Knrry person wlm has a prapr vine should, own this h,u,A 
Address D. M, DEWEY, Agent, Rochester, W. Y, 

qHIE BEST TILE MACHINE. 





SMITH Ul WINEGAR’S PATENT, 

WITH LA TOURRETTE’S IMPROVEMP.'JfTS, 

Tux above engraving repi, :.,,„t:,n Drain Tile Miiohio* which 
Ii/t* (r'rii for .‘iml, with iM rnrunt ti 

undnUhtedly the best and most durable Til. Maobuie in Anuii i 
ca It perform, the a liole labor of giimlir.g Die clay 
ing tt to free It from gravel, and pre-.o. u in tile ul tlw'samu 
operation, and rm.)' h" propelled by either water, steam or 
horse-power It n,like ait sir.-- and >Lopes of lit., ul ,,t D i„ ( , 
fro") I',' to t; (nolle*, and molds too rods ofj Inch tils per boar 
I he raai hlno Is Simple ,,, cnnatrucltoti, durable, (b. ing made of 
iron,) null not llnlil" to get put ,,f nrdi-r. In the great ..seeriluils 
ol MIMfl.li'ITV ‘'.(‘ACjrrV and milUNIkiTV it Im , no r.pual It, 
was awarded llie Hist Preiioum at thu Ohio Slut.. Fair iri ISt’sl 
wliudl award ; approved to a qiecUl committee of nrautieaf 
tile makers appointed by Die Mate ILtur.l of AgiiViDti.re at D o 
special reqn.Mt ot Intoc-oct parUftn. who were Uissatt«fle,i u.tt, 
the derision of tie, (Jet ("ininittee. msaiusue.l with 

!■ or further portion tun., or lllustiuliel circular u,hires.- 

A. I V TOUIUKVt k; Je, 

Mater loo, Semtea tlo., N. Y. 

.1 
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Silver I 
nishing 

Muinifiii 
and Tilt 
&C,, SC. 


STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

'l;j!,"lWa r .. ,, "rk,.t rind Table Cutlery and 11, hi so F 
Jim'lvMiut ol ov*ry tU«cnj)tlou 


ALSO, 

■turers of KEDZfK'.S WATER FILTERS, Uefrigaratc 
'"elansi. and dealer in Tin, Copper 7,inc S|ie„t tr, 
5U At «U state Street, Rochester, V ’ 




























“If you want to go out, good people,” he said, 
“ I will open the gates and go with you; but do not 
pull down the book walls.” 

And they obeyed Gentil, because they loved him, 
and Gentil led them out of the city. When they 
had crossed the first green valley, they found the 
city of Pastime empty —not a creature in it! — and 
broken toys in the streets. At sight of the toys, the 
poor book-people cried for joy, and wanted to stop 
and play. So Gentil left them in the city, and went 
on alone across the next green valley. But the city 
of Confection was crammed so full with sick child- 
people belonging to Bonbon, and with Joujou’s 
hungry ones, that, Gentil could not get iu at the 
gate. So he wandered about in the green valleys, 
very unhappy, until he came to his old father’s 
palace. There he found the fool, sitting on the 
banks ol the river. 

“ O, fool,” said Gentil, “ I wish I knew what my 
father meant us to do!” 

And the fool tried to comfort Gentil; and they 
walked together by the river where the fool had 
made the boat of the will without knowing w-hat it 
was. They walked a long way, Gentil crying and 
the fool trying to comfort him, when suddenly the 
fool saw the boat, he had made lying among some 
green rushes. And the fool ran to fetch it, and 
brought it to show Gentil. And Gentil saw some 
writing on the boat, and knew it was his father’s 
writing. Then Gentil was glad indeed; he unfolded 
the paper, and thereon he read these words.—for a 
good king’s words are not washed away by water: 

« My will and pleasure is, that my dearly beloved 
sons, Prince Gentil, Prince Joujou. and Prince Bon¬ 
bon, should all reign together over the three cities 
which I have bunt. But there are only enough 
child-people to fill one city; for I know that the 
child-people cannot live always in oneeity. There¬ 
fore let the three princes, with Gentil, the eldest, 
wearing the crown, lead all the child-people to the 
city of Lessonland in the morning, that the bright 
sun may Ehine upon their lessons and make them 
pleasant: and Genii! to set the tasks. And in the 
afternoon let the three princes, with Joujou weariug 
the crown, lead all the child-people to the city of 
Pastime, to play until the evening; and Joujou to 
lead the games. And in the evening let the three 
princes, with Bonbon wearing the crown, lead all 
the child-people to the city of Confection, to drink 
sweet wine and pluck fruit, off the Christmas trees 
until time for bed; and little Bonbon to cut the 
cake. And at time for bed let the child-people go 
forth into the green valleys and sleep upon the 
beds of flowers; for in Child Country it is always 
spring.” 

This was the king’s will, found at last; and Gen¬ 
til, whose great long lessons had made him wise, 
(though they had tired him, too.) thought the will 
the cleverest that was ever made. And he hastened 
to the city of Confection, and knocked at the gate 
till they opened it; and he found all the people sick 
by this time, and very pleased to see him, for they 
thought him very wise. And Gentil read the will 
in a loud voice, and the people clapped their hands 
and began to get better directly, and Bonbon called 
to them to lift him down out of the tree where be 
had stuck, and Joujou danced for joy. 

So the king’s will was obeyed. And in the morn¬ 
ing the people learned their lessons, and afterward 
they played, and afterward they enjoyed their leasts. 
And at bed-time they slept, upon the beds of flowers 
in the green valleys; for in Child Country it is 
always spring .—Atlantic Monthly . 


kites flew up the blue sky, and there was laughter, 
laughter, in all the streets of Pastime. 

And now for little Bondon, how is he getting on? 
He was a dear little fat fellow,— but, oh, so fond of 
sweets! as you may believe, from his choosing the 
city of Confection. And there were no books in 
Confection, and no toys; but, the walls were built, of 
gingerbread, and the houses were built of ginger¬ 
bread, and the bridges of barley-sugar, that glittered 
in the sun. And rivers ran with wine through the 
streets, sweet wine, such as child-people love: and 
Christmas trees grew along the banks ot the rivers, 
with candy, and almonds, and golden nuts on the 
branches; and in every house the tables were made 
of sweet brown chocolate, and there was great 
plum cakes on the tables, and little cakes, and all 
sorts of cakes. And when Bonbon began to reign, 
he did not think much about it. but began to eat 
directly, and called out,, with his mouth full: 

“ Child-people, eat- always! for in all the city of 
Confection there is nothing but cakes and sweets.” 

And did not the child-peoplefnllio and eat direct¬ 
ly, and eat, on, and eat, always? 

Now by this time what has happened to Gentil?— 
for we left him in the city of Lessonland. All the 
first day he learned the lessons he had set himself, 
and the people learned theirs too, and they all came 
to Gentil in the evening to say them to the Prince. 
But by the time Gentil bad heard all the lessons, he 
was very, very tired,—so tired that he tumbled 
asleep on the throne; and when the child-people 
saw their prince was asleep, they thought they 
might as well go to sleep too. And when Gentil 
awoke the next morning, behold! there were all his 
people asleep on the floor. And he looked at his 
watch and found it was very late, and he woke up 
the people, crying, with a very loud voice: 

“ It is very late, good people!” 

And the people jumped up and rubbed their eyes, 
and cried: 

“ We have been learning always, and we can no 
longer see to read,—the letters dance before our 
eyes.” 

And all the child-people groaned and cried very 
bitterly behind their books. Then Gentil said: 

“ I will read to you, my people, and that will rest 
your eyes.” 

And heread them a delightful story about animals; 
but when he stopped to Bhow them a picture of a 
lion, the people were all asleep. Then Gentil grew 
angry, and cried in a loud voice: 

“ Wake up, idle people, and listen 1” 

But when the people woke up, they were stupid, 
and sat like cats and sulked. So Gentil put the 
book away, and sent them home, giving them each 
a long task for their rudeness. The child-people 
went away; but, as they found only books out-of- 
doors, and only books at home, they went to sleep 
without learning their tasks. And all the fifth day 
they slept. But on the sixth day Gentil went out 
to see what they were doing; and they began to 
throw their books about, and a book knocked Prince 
Gentil on the head, and hurt him so much that he 
was obliged to go to bed. And while he was in bed, 
the people began to fight, and to throw the books at 
; one another. 

Now, as for Joujou and his people, they began to 
play, and went on playing, and did nothing else but 
play. And, would (teu believe it?— they got tired 
too. The first day and the second day nobody 
thought he ever could be tired among the rockiDg- 
horses, and whips, and marbles, and kites, and 
dolls, and carriages. But the third day everybody 
' wanted to ride at once, and the carriages were so 
full that they broke down, and the rocking-horses 
rocked over, and wounded some little men; and the 
little women snatched their dolls from one another, 
and the dolls were broken. And on the fourth day 
the Prince Joujou cut a hole in the very largest 
drum, and made the drummer angry; and the drum¬ 
mer threw a drumstick at Joujou. and Prince Jou¬ 
jou told the drummer he should go to prison. Then 
the drummer got on the top of the painted wall and 
shot arrows at the Prince, which did not hurt him 
much, because they were toy-arrows, but which 
made Joujou very much afraid, for he did not wish 
his people to hate him. 

“ What do you want?” he cried to the drummer. 
“ Tell me what I can do to please you. Shall we 
play at marbles, or balls, or knock down the golden 
? Or shall we have Punch and Judy in 


T he h e h t advertisiing. 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER. the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, tkxs nr thocsaxds of the most enterprise? 
Farmers, Horticulturists, aud thousands of Merchants 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give the RrUAL a triad. As the business 
eeasoD is at hand, Now is the Time for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums — arnj that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers 
Nurserymen. Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements 
Machinery, kc.. Wholesale Merchants. Educational Institutions' 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c., a c 
in various parts of the country, can attest. 

I From the Ne». York Drily World, Peh 15, 1862.] 

Mhope's Rerun Nkw-Yorkku comes to ns freighted with 
its usual amount, of information, valuable, not. to fanners alone 
but to all who take ati interest jn the impririenieuts of the 
times. For rears it hue maintained an enviable position as a 
family newspaper, and we are gratified to learn that its pros, 
pects were sever better than they are at the present time. w e 
commend it to the notice of those of our Tenders who take an 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matter-, at)d, we uta-- 
add, to advertisers who leeire to reach the farming comruunj. 
ties throughout the country 

[Frurn, the Ifym York Daily Times.] 

Moore's Rt-kai. New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation.especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern. Western, and Middle States, and oilers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
city who desire to reach those sections It i» an side aud 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved 

[Prom the jVeto Fort Da/hi Tribune ] 

We don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives ua 
the worth of onr money. Mr. Mo charges 85 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap ad -..tig. We don't know 
the circulation of the Rnui. New- You er. hut we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it 


Atwcrtiscmcnts 


gORGHUM! IMPHEE!! NORTHERN CANE!!! 

8UKAK cam: MILLS— Hedge's Patent with Clark's late 
Improvements—all sizes ami a great variety of styles. Prices 
from $36 to *200. 

SMALL POWER MILLS, for steam or water power, several 
sizes made at from *100 to Sate. 

PLANTATION MILL* — with capacity to work from 100 to 
600 acres of cane —furnished w ith bagasse and cane carriers 
when required. Prices from $250 to $1,000. 

EV APORATORS— Steam Coil and Fire Pans of all kinds and 
of any required capacity. 

HACCIIAKOMETERP- Thermometers. Proof Glasses. Lit¬ 
mus Paper, Ladles, (skimmers, Sugar Molds, Furnace Doors, 
Grate Bars, Sheet Iron Chimneys. Sulphite and Bi-Sulphite of 
Lime. Powdered Slipppr.v Elm’ Bark, Bone, Coal, and every 
thing pertaining to Sirup and Sugar-making. 

Manufturtured and for sale hy WM. H Cl.ARK. 

122 Main St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ES^Senrt for Catalogue 647-3tlam 


Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altars reach the skies. 

Firm—united—let us be, 

Rallying round our liberty; 

As a band of brothers join’d 
Peace and safety we shall find. 

Immortal patriots 1 rise once more; 

Defend your rights, defend your shore; 

Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 

Let n« rude foe, with Impious hand, 

Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toll and blood the well cnrn’d prize. 

While offering peace sincere and just, 

In heaven we place a manly trust, 

That truth and justice will prevail, 

And every scheme of bondage fail. 

Finn— united, &c. 

Sound, sound the trump of fame! 

Let Washington's great name 
Ring through the world with loud applause, 
Ring through the world with loud applause, 
Let every clime to freedom dear 
Listen with a joyful ear; 

With equal skill and God like power 
lie govern’d in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war, or guides witli case 
The happier times of honest peace. 

Firm—united, &c. 

Behold the cldef who now commands, 

Once more to serve his country stands— 

The rock on which the storm will beat, 

The roek on which the storm will beat; 

But arm'd in virtue, firm and true, 

His hopes are fix’d on heaven and you. 

When hope was sinking in dismay, 

And gloom obscured Columbia's day, 

His steady mind, from changes free, 
Resolv'd on death or victory. 

Firm—united—let us be, 

Rallying round our liberty; 

As a band of brothers join 'd 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


JoSEru Hopkinson is a name destined to live 
forever, as the author of that stirring National 
Lyric, “Hail Columbia.” It was written during 
the summer of 1789, when there was a prospect 
of war with France, and our people were much 
divided by political party questions, growing out 
ef the contest between that country and England. 
Its object was to aid in arousing an American 
spirit, which should lead all classes to regard the 
interests of our young Republic as above all price. 
In this object, it was very seccessful, becoming one 
of the “songs of the people,” to which every 
American heart responded. 

What a mighty power there is, after all, in a 
simple song or ballad. It has often more influence 
than a ponderous volume. This song of Hopkjn- 
son’s is an extremely simple one. There is no 
logic in it—no parade of fine words. But when it 
is sung, it excites in the breast of every patriot a 
glow of enthusiasm for our Republic, warmer, per¬ 
haps, than that of the eloquence of a Patrick 
Henry or a Webster. 

Joseph Hopkinson was the son of Francis 
Hopkinson, one of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. He was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1770, and during his life, which terminated in 
1843, he filled various public offices. He has 
served two terms as a member of Congress, and for 
many years was Judge of one of the District Courts 
of Pennsylvania. 

MATT. COLUMBIA. 

. Hail Columbia! happy land! 

Hall ye heroes! heaven-born hand! 

"Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause. 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause. 

And when the storm of war was gone, 

Enjoyed the peace your valor Avon. 

Let Independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost, 
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was awarded our Thrasher and Cleaner, at the late New-York 
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Mower and Reaper 
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Fot Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ACROSTICAXi ENIGMA. 

1 au composed of 24 letters 
My 1, 6, 6, 19, 22 is a girl's name. 

My 2, 22, 6, 10, 4, 23 is a county in North Carolina. 

My 3, 22, 7, 0, 15, 23,12 is a man’s name 

My 4. 6, 12,19, 15, 0,1 is a county in Pennsylvania. 

My 6, 4, 9, 6, 24 is what we should not believe in. 

My 0,10 is often a hard wordjto say in the right place. 

My 7, 23,1, 6, 9, 22 is a county in Virginia. 

My 8, 22, 23, 23, 7. 23 signifies fright. 

My 9, 23,15, 6 ,13 is a distinguished V. S. general. 

My 10, 23, 22,17, 7, 0 is one of the United States. 

My 11, 7, 4, 28, 22 is a river in France. 

My 12, 22, 22, 23 is a wild animal. 

My 13, 22, 15, 24. 4, 0, 17 is what some persons delight in. 

My 14, 1- 8.13. 19, 22 is a girl’s name. 

My 15, 6 12, 22, 23, 5, 10, C is a distinguished United States 
officer. 

My 16. 1, S. 0,15, 3, IS is a county in Georgia. 

My 17, 23, 22, 22, 6, 22 was a general in the Revolution. 

My 18.15, 6, 24, 4. 6. 17 is Die capital of one of the United 
States. 

My 19,10, 6, 22 is a girl’s name. 

My 20, 4,10, 17,15 is a county in New York. 

My 21, 23, 22, 6, 13, 7, 6 is a city in New Jersey. 

My 22, 23, 4, 22 is a lake in America. 

Mv 23, 7- 5, 22 is a beautiful flower. 

My 24, 22. 4, 0, 22 is a river in France. 

My whole is a true saying. 

Spencer, Tioga Co.. N. V., 1802. Mary. 

Answer in two weeks. 


So Joujou, the second prince, chose the city of 
Pastime; and Bonbon, the youngest priuce, chose 
the city of Confection; and the city ot Lessonland 
was left for Prince Gentil, who took possession of it 
directly. 

And first let us see how the good Gentil got on iD 
his city. 

The city of Lessonland was built of books, all 
books, and only books. The walls were books, set 
close like bricks, and the bridges over the rivers 
(which were very blue,) were built of books in 
arches, and there were books to pave the. roads and 
paths, ami. the doors ol' the houses were books, with 
golden letters on the outside. Tho palace of Prince 
Gentil was built of the largest books, all bound in 
scarlet, and green, and purple, and blue, and yel¬ 
low. Aud inside the palace all the loveliest pictures 
werehungupon the walls, and the handsomest maps; 
and in his library were ail the lesson-books and all 
the story-books in the world. Directly Gentil began 
to reign, he said to himself: 

“ What are all these books for? They must mean 
that we are to learn, and to become very clever, in 
order to be good. 1 wish to be very clever, and to 
make my people so; so I must set them a good 
example.” 

And he called all his child-people together, who 
would do anything for the love of him, and he said: 

“ If we mean to be of any use iu the world, we 
must learn, learn, learn, and read, read, read, and 
always be doing lessons.” 

And they said they would, to please him; and 
they all gathered together in (he palace council- 
chamber, and Gentil set them tasks, the same as he 
set himself, and they all went home to learn them, 
while he learned his in the palace. 

Now let us see how Joujou is getting on. He 
was a good prince, Joujou,—oh, so fond of fun! as 
you may believe, from Ills choosing the city of 
Oh, that: city of Pastime! how unlike the 


THE CHILDREN’S CITIES 


CHARLES ACCUESTEK, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

There was a certain king who had three sons, 
and who, loving them all alike, desired to leave 
them to reign over his kingdom as brothers, and not 
one above another. 

His kingdom consisted of three beautiful cities, 
divided by valleys covered with flowers and full of 
grass; but the cities lay so near each other that 
from the walls of each you could see the walls of 
tbe other two. The first city was called the city of 
Lessonland, the second the city of Confection, and 
the third the city of Pastime. 

The king, feeling himself very old and feeble, 
sent for the lawyers to write liis will for him, that 
his children might know how he wished them to 
behave after he was dead. So the lawyers came to 
the palace and went into the king’s bed room, where 
he lay ie his golden bed, and the will was drawn up 
as he desired. 

One day, not long after the will was made, the 
king’s fool was trying to make a boat of a leaf to 
sail it upon the silver river. And the fool thought 
the paper on which the will was written would 
for he could not read what was 


DTJSSELL’S 

SCREW POWER 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER, 


Not n Cog in the Machine ! 

Friction Rollers upon the inner face of the drive wheel paw 
up the flange of a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motioD to the pitman-crank. with least possible fric¬ 
tion. Perfect is its Work, and most simple and durable in 

its construction 

Tlie lAglitest JJrnft 
Mower and Reaper in the World. l'X~ Send for circulars. 
Manufactured by RUSSELL & TrEMAIN, 

641-J3t Manlius, N. Y. 


ninepins 
the court of the palace?” 

“ Yes! yes!” cried the people, and the drummer 
jumped down from the wall. “Yes! yes! Punch 
and Judy! We are tired of marbles, and balls, and 
ninepins. But we shan't be tired of Punch and 
Judy!” 

So the people gathered together in the court of 
the palace, and saw Punch and Judy over and over 
again, all day long on the fifth day. And they hail 
it so often that, when the sixth day came, they pulled 
down the stage, and broke Punch to pieces, and 
burned Judy, and screamed out that they were so 
hungry they did not know what to do. And the 
drummer called out: 

“Let us eat Prince Joujou!”. 

But the people loved him still: so they answered: 

“ No! but we will go out of tbe city and invade 
the. city ol Confection, and fight them, if they won’t 
give us anything to eat!” 

So out they went, with Joujou at their head; for 
Joujou, too, was dreadfully hungry. And they 
crossed the green valley to the city of Confection, 
and began to try and eat the gingerbread walls. 
But the gingerbread was hard, because the walls 
had been built in ancient days; and the people tried 
to get on the top of the walls, and when they had 
eaten a few holes in the gingerbread, they climbed 
up by them to the top. And there they saw a dread¬ 
ful sight All the people had eaten so much that 
| they were ill, or eke so fat that they could not 
And the people were lying about in the 


IT' O 1£ HALE. 

ONE OF THE BEST FARMS 
xjv ,vf u* roan. 

The Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sale 

JK FARM OF SOS ACRES. 

All the buildings on said farm are of modern style, and in tip¬ 
top order—the barn alone costing over S3,uO>. Said Farm lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS. ONTARIO CO., 

Two and a half miles south-west of Oaks’Corners; has been 
nnder a well-directed system of improvement for several year?, 
and is thoroughly underdrained. The desirableness of loca¬ 
tion, convenience and durability of buildiugs, quality of foil, 
high state of cultivation, all combine to make it 

ONE OF THE MOST DESIRABLE FARMS 

Ever offered for sale. Said Farm will be sold at a bargain. 
Possession given at any time. A paid of the purchase money 
can remain on the Far m Also, with or without the Farm, 

I 350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for quality, quantity and evenness of fleece, can't be 
beat—tngethe! with all of the Stock, Teams, Farming Utensils 
and Tools For fu rther particulars inquire of 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


make a better boat, 
written; so he ran to the palace quickly, and know¬ 
ing where it was laid, he got the will and made a 
boat of it, and set it sailing upon the river, and 
away it floated out of sight. And the worst of all 
was, that the king took such a fright when the will 
blew away that he could speak no more when the 
lawyers came back with the golden ink. And he 
never made another will, but died without telling 
bis sons what he wished them to do. 

However, the king’s sons, though they had little 
bodies, because they were princes of the Kingdom 

at least 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 8, 2, 7, 12 is a city in Maine 

My 15. 10, 19- 18, 2, 4, 7 is a county in Georgia. 

My 11,17, 8, 6 is a desert in Asiu. 

My 18, 6. 15, 9, 3 is a river in Germany. 

My 7,1, 13, 18, 2, 16, 12 is a hay in Great Britain. 

My 16,17, 44, 2, 10, 2 is a mountain in South America. 
My 8,10, 2,14 is a river in one of the Territories. 

My whole is a distinguished writer of the present day, 
Hastings, Mich., 1862. C. T 

Answer in two weeks. 


PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
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90 BufFsilo Street, Rooliester, N. Y. 
Albo, Deatwr in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, &c tJT Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. I 6 *) 


Pastime, 

city of dear, dull Lessonland! The walls of the 
city of Pastime were beautiful toy-brick, painted all 
the colors of tbe rainbow; and the streets of the 
city were filled with carriages just big enough for 
child-people to drive in, and little gigs, and music- 
carts, and post-chaises, that ran along by clock-work, 
and such rocking-horses! And there was not to be 
found a book in the whole city, but the houses were 
crammed with toys from the top to the bottom.— 
tops, hoops, balls, battle-doors, bows and arrows, 
guns, peep-shows, drums and trumpets, marbles, 
ninepins, tumblers, kites, and hundreds upon hun¬ 
dreds more, for there you found every toy that ever 
was made in the world, besides thousands of large 
wax dolls, all in different court dresses. And 
directly Joujou began to reign, be said to himself: 

“ What are all these toys for? They must mean 
that we are to play always, that we may be always 
happy. 1 wish to be very happy, and that my peo¬ 
ple should be happy always. Won’t I set them an 
example?” 

And Joujou blew a penny trumpet, and got on 
tbe back of the largest, rocking-horse and rocked 
with all his might, and cried: 

“ Child-people, you are to play always, for in all 
the city of Pastime you see nothing else but toys.” 

The child-people did not wait long: some jumped 
on rocking-horses, some drove off in carriages, and 
some in gigs and music-carts. Aud organs were 
played, and bells rang,* and shuttlecocks and 


A gkxtlemax two daughters had, 

And both were very fair, 

A purse of money, twas in gold. 
Between them he did share. 

Their shares just eighty thousand make, 
When multiplied together; 

Their squares two thousand are. 

When added to each other. 

The elder says she’ll give her hand 
To him who can declare 
What was the sum her father gave, 

And likewise each one’s share. 

Answer in two weeks. 


of Children, were very good little persons,- 
they had not yet been naughty, and had never 
quarreled,—so that the child-people loved them 
almost as well as they loved each other. The child- 
people were quite pleased that the princes should 
rule over them; but they did not know bow to 
arrange, because there was no king’s will, and by 
rights tbe eldest ought to have the whole kingdom. 
But the eldest, who name was Gentil, called his 
brothers to him and said: 

«I am quite sure, though there is no will, that our 
royal papa built the three cities that we might each 
have one to reign over, and not one reign over all. 
Therefore 1 will have you both, dear brothers, choose 
a city to govern over, and I will govern over the 
city you do not choose.” 

And his brothers danced for joy; and the people, 
too, were pleased, for they loved all the three 
princes. But there were not enough people in the 
kingdom to fill more than one city quite full. Was 
not this very odd? Gentil thought so; but, as be 
could not make out the reason, be said to the child- 
people: 

“I will count you. and divide you into three parts, 
and each part Bhall go to one city.” 

For, before the king had built the cities, the child- 
people had lived in the green valleys, and slept on 
beds of flowers. 


move, 

streets, and by tbe side ot the rivers of sweet wine, 
but, oh, so sick that they could eat no more! And 
Prince Bonbon, who had got into the largest Christ¬ 
mas tree, had eaten all the candy upon it, and 
grown so fat that he could not move, but stuck up 
there among the branches. When the people of 
Pastime got upon the walls, however, the people of 
Confection were very angry; and one or two of 
those who could eat the most, and who still kept on 
eating while they were sick, threw apples and cakes 
at the people of Pastime, and shot Joujou with 
gar-plums, which he picked up and ate, while his 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 

If, in heating a cannon ball, its diameter increases uni 
formly at tbe rate of one-tenth of an inch per second, at whal 
rate is the solidity increasing the moment the diametei 
becomes ten inchest 

Westfield Academy, N. Y., 1862. J - c - L. 

EF” Answer in two weeks. 


sugar-plums, wmeu no piCKeu up miu me, Willie me 
people were eating down the plum cakes and drink¬ 
ing the. wine till they were tipsy. 

As soon as Gentil heard what a dreadful noise his 
people were making, he got up, though he still felt 
poorly, and went out into the streets. The people 
were lighting, alas! worse than ever; and they were 
tryiug to pull down the strong book walls, that they 
might get out of the city. A good many ot them 
were wounded in the head, as well as Prince Gentil, 
by the heavy books falling upon them; and Gentil 
was very sorry for the people. 


Answer to Geographical Enigma :-Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Whoso findeth a wife 
findeth a good thing. 

Answer to Charade;—Wind lass. 

Answer to Algebraical Problem:—5 and 9 years of age. 
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a good many small shoots would be the result, while 
sometimes a very small set would give one or two 
strong shoots. 

The soil on which these experiments were con¬ 
ducted is a yellowish chestnut loam, poor from con¬ 
stant cropping, and 350 pounds of Peruvian guano to 
the acre was used. Barns' Seedling was the variety. 


when punctured, as shown at (3)—(4) being the 
natural size.” 

We do not know that any means have been 
devised for destroying this aphis. Smoking, which 
proves effectual with many of the aphis family, 
would be out of the question in the field. Slaked 
lime in a powder has been recommended for dust¬ 
ing the wheat heads, as also chloride ot lime. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOOBE, 

With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


CHAS. D. BHAGDON. Western Corresponding Editor, 


The Army and Canker Worm. 

Eos. Rural New-Yorker - —Will you please give me a 
description of the army worm? There is a worm in this 
vicinity which has very recently made its appearance, destroy¬ 
ing the forest leaves, and rendering the trees as desolate as in 
mid winter. The full sized worm is about one and a half 
inches long, grayish color, brown and green stripes along the 
sides, and yellow or straw-colored Spots along the back.— 
Lyman Walker, Fan du Lac, UTs., IS62. 

The worm that is destroying the forest leaves in 
your section is not the army worm, as this enemy 
never ascends trees, but confines its ravages to the 
smaller herbage near the surface of the ground. 
Your insect is probably a canker worm, which has 
proved very destructive to orchard as well as f .rest 
trees. It makes its appearance early in the spring, 
the perfect insect then coaling out of the ground 
and making its way toward the nearest trees and 
creeping slowly up the trunks. The females soon 
lay their eggs upon the branches of the trees, when 
they are glued (irmly in clusters of from sixty to 
ODe hundred, each female laying about this number. 
These eggs are usually hatched about the middle of 
May, and the young canker worms commence feed¬ 
ing upon the young leaves. At first, being small, 
they are unnoticed, but in June, when they become 
large and voracious, if numerous, they strip the 
trees of every leal, and sometimes orchards and 
forests appear as though visited by fire. 

The only way of protecting trees from these 
spoilers seems to be (o prevent the females from 
ascending the trees to deposit their eggs; and as 
the females are without wings, this is not so difficult 
as may be imagined. A strip of tarred cloth around 
the trunk, if changed frequently, will accomplish 
the object. Circular troughs placed around trees 
and filled with cheap oil have been used at ihe East 
but care must be had to prevent the oil and tar from 
besmearing the bark. 


Tub Rural New Yorker ib designed to bo unsurpassed in 
Value, l Unity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and nniriue 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being - 80 conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 


Adulteration of Manures In France. 

"We learn from the Mark: Lane Express that 
the adulteration of artificial manures and guano has 
attracted the attention of the French Government, 
through the efforts of M. Adolphe Bobjbrre, who 
has been appointed chemical analyzer of manures 
for the department of the Loire Inferieure, an insti¬ 
tution established by the Government. The gentle¬ 
man has addressed a detailed report, in the highest 
degree interesting to agricultural science and to the 
body of cultivators. lie was the first to call the 
attention of the authorities to the flagrant frauds 
perpetrated in the manufacture of manures, and to 
the numberless deceptions to which that trade gave 
rise. In consequence of his representations, the 
administration, in order to protect the ignorant and 
credulous husbandman, founded the institution 
alluded to, and justly appointed M. Bobterre the 
first analytical chemist; and the report that dis¬ 
tinguished savan has drawn up fully justifies 
the selection. In it he has laid bare the fraud¬ 
ulent tricks of the manufacturers to deceive both 
the analytical chemists and the agriculturists. 
For instance, in the article of animal char¬ 
coal, they profess to sell it as containing forty 
per cent of phosphate of lime. They send the 
article weighed, in a dry state, to the obemist, who 
accordingly finds it. contains the alleged proportion. 
But with the dry material the merchant mixes 
water, according t,o the tenderness or otherwise of 
bis conscience, and then sells it by the hectolitre (or 
measure ) instead of the kilogram (or weight;) and 
thus the buyer and the chemist are both mystified 
beyond any redemption. But, in order more effect¬ 
ually to conceal the fraud, light., spongy substances, 
such as carbonized peat and other similar sub¬ 
stances, are mixed with the animal black, and 
absorb the water, making it impossible, without 
another analysis, to detect the fraud, which, as 
shown by M. Bobierre, reduces the proportion of 
phosphate of lime to nineteen per cent., instead of 
forty. We trust, says the Express, this report will 
be translated into English, and circulated through 
the agricultural journals, among the farmers, who 
cannot be too much instructed as to the set of harpies 
by whom they are assailed, in the shape of artificial 
manure manufacturers. 


Above we give an engraving representing Pitts’ 
Thresher and Separator, with its latest improve¬ 
ments. This celebrated machine was invented by 
John A. and Hiram A. Putts, of Winthrop. Me., 
and patented by them in 1837. They first manufac¬ 
tured it in Winthrop, but the senior inventor estab¬ 
lished business in Rochester in 1846, since which 
the machine has become very popular. The Messrs. 
Pitts continued to manufacture, and to perfect the 
working of the machine, up to the time of their 
decease, in 1850. It is claimed to be the first and 
most successful machine for threshing and cleaning 
grain, at one operation, now before the public, and 
its popularity over a wide extent of country proves 
its usefulness and superiority. 

Thousands of our readers are familiar with this 
valuable labor-saving invention, yet we take pleas¬ 
ure in calling the attention of other thousands to it, 
especially at a season when such machinery 13 in 
demand. In their descriptive pamphlet the manu¬ 
facturers remark that ‘‘this celebrated machine, 
with the improvements that have been added, is the 
most perfect Thresher and Cleaner, at one opera¬ 
tion, in the world. The demand has always been 
greater than the supply, and yet for the last ten 
years this concern has manufactured nearly double 
the number of any other concern in the country. 
This Machine is now in use in several places in 


Europe, in Australia, in South America, and in Cal¬ 
ifornia the demand is greater than for all other ma¬ 
chines combined. They are in universal use in 
every grain-growing State. All who are engaged 
in manufacturing a good Threshing Machine, must 
of necessity endeavor to imitate this. Of course 
parties about purchasing, and who desire to get the 
best Thresher, prefer to get one from the original 
manufactory, knowing that they can be relief on as 
the very best machines iu the world.” 

The latest improvement in this machine consists 
in placing a rack or slats between the straw belts of 
the Separator, to prevent the straw from passing 
through into the fanning mill beneath, or accumu¬ 
lating inside of the belt, thus securing its free opera¬ 
tion, and facilitating more perfect separation of the 
grain from the straw. It entirely prevents the 
straw from carrying any of the grain over the 
machine. The machine, as thus perfected, is now 
extensively manufactured by Messrs. Pitts & 
Brayley, proprietors of the Rochester Agricultural 
Works, to whose advertisement we direct the atten¬ 
tion of all interested. The machines and Imple¬ 
ments manufactured at this establishment are fin¬ 
ished in thehest style, aswe can attest from personal 
knowledge, and we have no hesitation in pro¬ 
nouncing them worthy the attention of the agricul¬ 
tural community. 


IJT- For Terras and other particulars, see last page. 


NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 


Potato Cultnre—Large Crop. 

Eos. Rural New-Yorkku: —I noticed an article in a 
late Rural, under the head of “Timely Suggestions,” which 
stated that the writer had grown six hundred bushels of pota¬ 
toes per acre. Will you, or the writer of the article alluded 
k to, plea«c inform me through the medium of the Rural the 
^kind of potatoes planted, the kind of manure used, the dis¬ 
tance of the potatoes iu the hills or rows, the kind of soil, 
and manner of cultivation?— A Young Farmer, Greene Co., 
A'. K, 1862, 

The crop referred to in the article noticed by our 
correspondent, was grown in 1860, the soil a sandy 
loam, but poor from hard usage and constant crop¬ 
ping. The variety grown was Davis' Seedling, one 
of the best of potatoes, we consider, for a general 
crop, a fine keeper, excellent even until late in 
July, and unsurpassed as a cropper. It has a small 
top, and therefore may be planted quite close, and 
matures early in the fall, so that it can be dug and 
stored in fine weather. The seed was cut, about 
one-third of a potato being used, planted in rows, 
the rows twenty inches apart, and the sets in the 
rows about ten inches. The ground was kept mel¬ 
low aud clean with the fork and hoe. The amount 
of ground used was half an acre, measured cor¬ 
rectly and staked, and the crop was placed on the 
ground to dry in the sun for three or four hours, 
and then weighed, for which purpose a platform 
scale was taken to the field. There were very few 
small potatoes, not more than two and a half bush¬ 
els in the lot, and ot these no account was taken, as 
the crop over-ruu three hundred bushels by fifteen 
pounds without them. In planting, a line was 
stretched the width of the plot, and a drill made 
with the hoe. Two hundred and seventy-five 
pounds of guano was used on the half acre, and a 
calculation being made of the quantity this would 
give to each drill, it was measured off and scattered 
in the drill. It was then scattered with the rake 
and a little earth drawn over it, and the seed 
planted and covered. 

In 185!) we made some experiments to learn the 
best mode of planting, as to distance, cut or uncut 
seed, &c., with the following result: Five rows, 60 
feet long and 2 feet apart, with sets of two good 
eyes 1 foot apart in the rows, produced 5 bushels 25 
pounds, or at the rate of about 400 bushels to the 
acre. Five rows of same length and distance apart, 
planted with sets of one-fourth of a potato cut 
lengthwise. 2 feet apart in the rows, produced 3 
bushels and 25 pounds, or at the rate of 230 bushels 
to the acre. Five rows the same, planted with 
whole potatoes, 1 foot apart, yielded 5 bushels 10 
pounds, or about 370 bushels to the acre. Five 
rows with whole potatoes, 2 feet apart in the rows, 
gave 4 bushels 15 pounds, or about 300 bushels to 
the acre. 

Five rows of hills, 60 feet loDg and 3 feet apart 
each way, with two sets containing two good eyes, 
in each hill, produced 4 bushels 45 pounds, or at 
the rate of 230 bushels to the acre. Five rows of 
hills, same as before, planted with 3 sets in a hill, 
made by cutting a medium-sized potato into three 
parts, 5 bushels 25 pounds, or about at the rate of 
260 bushels to the acre. Five rows of hills, with 
two half potatoes in the hill, yielded 5 bushels 11 
pounds, about 243 bushels to the 


Aphis, or Plant Lice. 

12ds. Rural Nkw-Yorker:— Inclosed you will find a 
head of wheat infested by numerous insects, which excites 
some uneasiness. Will you be kind enough to give us your 
opinion with regard to them, and whether any danger to the 
wheat need be apprehended?—D. Hi lands, PerrytviUe, Alle¬ 
ghany Co., Penn., 1862. 

The insects received with the above, clustered on 
a head of wheat, are the grain aphis (Aphis Arena:, 
of Curtis.) They were very numerous in sections 
of this State as well as at the east last season, infest¬ 
ing the wheat and oats, and dying much injury to 
the grain by sucking the juices needed for the per¬ 
fection of the seed. In an excursion among the 
wheat fields in the vicinity of Rochester, a few days 
since, we failed to find the aphis, though it is not at 
all likely that the farmers of this State will escape. 
We are indebted to Curtis for the. accompanying 
engraving and description of this insect, as well as 
its ichneumon enemies, which we hope are to check 
its ravages, and may have already done so in a 
great measure: 


seven or eight weeks old all the pigs he did not 
require for breeding he had cut, and began to wean 
them a fortnight afterwards. He then turned them 
out into a grass field, with a hovel tor them to run 
into, and allowed each pig a quart per day of peas, 
Egyptian beans, or Indian corn. English beans 
did not answer for young pigs, being too heating. 
He gave them one pint of corn in the morning, and 
the other in the evening, with regularity as to time 
and quantity, and found it better to give to them on 
the grass, in a clean place each time, than in a 
trough, as it prevented quarrelling, and each pig 
got his share. With this quart of corn per day, and 
what grass they got durmg the seven months of the 
year, with nothing but, water to drink, the pigs 
would, on an average, make five pounds of pork 
each per week. After eight months, be allowed an 
extra half pint of corn per day. One man atteuded 
well to from 200 to 250 pigs; he must like the job 
sufficiently well to take an interest in tho pig, as 
carelessness on the part of the man materially 
decreased the profit. He kept the store sows when 
in pig the same as the other stores. They ran about 
in a field till a fortnight before pigging, when he 
placed them in a covered shed, so constructed as to 
admit as much sun as possible. Young pigs kept 
in the manner described were always nearly fat 
enough for porkers, and did not require more than 
two or three weeks feeding on meal. It wus Lime 
enough to begin to feed pigs for bacon at eight or 
ten months old. It was desirable in breeding ani¬ 
mals to have as little bone as possible in proportion 
to flesh. He had tested a cut sow of his breed, 
about thirty months old, which weighed thirty-two 
score, (610 pounds,) and the whole of the bones, 
after the flesh had been boiled Irom them, only 
weighed twenty pounds; so that for every pound of 
bone there were thirty-two pounds of meat. which 
he believed to be a fair average of his breed. Ilis 
pigs made two pounds ot flesh for every four pounds 
of good Indian corn, barley, or pea meal; as a rule, 
he preferred the Indian corn. He considered it 
always to be more profitable to feed upon good food 
than upon inferior. A3 a rale, pigs would thrive 
better fer being turned out once a day, except in 
wet weather, aud they would also be healthier, 
more active, have a cleaner appearance, and would 
possess a great advantage in the show-yard over 
heavy, ungainly pigs, which could not move about 
to show themselves. 


locality round me a plantation acre of grass will fat¬ 
ten a bullock at four or five months’ feeding. Now, 
an average sized goose, weighing 10 lbs., will eat at 
least two pounds of grass per day—that, is, one-fifth 
of her weight, and certainly will destroy as much 
more, and leave it unfit for a beast to touch. But 
leaving the last statement out of the question, and 
taking for granted that a cow will eat seven stones 
or 98 pounds of grass per day, we have 49 geese 
equal to one cow. Bat now let us tuke a view of the 
two acres at the end of the season, and what will we 
see? The acre fed by the cow, although bare, is well 
manured, and “nothing worse of the wear;” while 
the one fed on by the geese is literally burned lip by 
their dung. Any person that knows the dreadful 
injury inflicted on grazing pasture by geese would 
manage to house-feed them, unless there were a com¬ 
mons or bog convenient to drive them out on. 

The editor remarks:—Though the droppings of 
the geese injure the grass for the time being, it acts 
as a potent manure afterwards. 


l’ig Breeding aud Feeding. 

A short time ago Mr. Baldwyn, of Bredon 
nouse, near Birmingham, England, delivered a 
lecture on the breeding and feeding of pigs, and as 
it contains much which may prove of value to 
American pork raisers, we condense therefrom: 

•‘In opening the lecture. Mr. Baldwyn said:—In 
1845 he entered on a farm at Kingsnorton. In 1846 
he purchased two gilts and a boar, of the Tarnworth 
breed, from his cousin, who was famed lor his breeds 
of Tamworths; and although he (the lecturer) com¬ 
menced breeding with three pigs in 1846, in 1851 he 
sold £1,000 worth of store and fat pigs within one 
year; and in the years 1852, 1853, 1854 and 1855 he 
sold £1,000 worth each year. When he had got his 
stock up to about 40 breeding sows, in picking the 
breeders tie used to pick them several times over, 
as it frequently happened that Ihose which looked 
the prettiest and best when young, altered consid¬ 
erably when they got three, four, or five months old. 
The rule was to pick long-growing pigs, and those 
that were straight and thick through the shoulder 
and heart; and experience had convinced him that 
his method of choosing was a correct one. There 
need be no greater proof of that than the number 
of medals and prizes he had obtained. He always 
kept to the Tarnworth breeds, generally purchasing 
the boars, but breeding the sows. If he found the 
pigs getting too fine, he purchased a good strong 
boar, and if the animal exhibited tendencies the 
other way, he picked a boar of good small bone, but 
was always particular to pick a boar that was thick 
through the shoulder and beart, and a straight- 
growing pig of the same color and breed. By care¬ 
fully following this plan he got the breed so good 
that it was a rare occurrence to see even a middling 
pig in the flock, though he bred trom 250 to 300 each 
year. 

His plan of keeping was as follows: — As soon as 
the sows littered they were kept on kibbled oats, 
scalded, with raw swedes or cabbage; and when the 
pigs got to the age of three weeks or a month, he 
turned the sows out from them for a short time 
every day, and gave the pigs a few peas or a little 
Indian corn while the sow was away. When the 
weather was fine and warm the pigs went out with 
the mother into a grassy field for a short time. He 
found that young pigs, from the age of three weeks, 
required dirt or grit, and therefore, if the weather 
was bad, aud they could not be turned out. it was 
necessary to put some grit into the sty. This was 
very important, as he believed it was quite neces¬ 
sary for the proper digestion of their food. At 


NOTES FROM LANCASTER Co., Pa. 


Dear Rural:— It may not be uninteresting to 
your readers if I tell them of some things in Lan¬ 
caster Co., Pa., which have interested me. An 
inhabitant once said to me, with evident pride, 
“ There is but one Lancaster county in the world.” 
Certainly 1 have never been in any section where 
there was so much wealth among farmers as here, 
and the county is noteworthy iu other respects. 

The county lies on the east side of the Susque¬ 
hanna. Its surface is uneven, gradually rising back 
from the river, though there is but little waste land. 
The Pennsylvania bank-barns are lhe admiration 
of all who observe them, aud they reach their great¬ 
est perfection here. There is an appearance of 
utility and durability about them, which speaks of 
the solid farmer. I saw one which was built in 
1814, that appears to be good for another century. 
The slate roof alone often costs as much as the 30 
by 40 barns usually built in Western New York. 

The wealth of the county is manifested as much 
as by anything else in the great number of good 
turnpike roads, which connect all the important 
places in the county. These are McAdamized and 
kept in good repair; but to furnish the “needful” 
to do this a toll is charged, which appears high to 
a New Yorker. The bridge across tho Susquehanna, 
connecting Columbia, Lancaster Co., with Wrights- 
ville, in York Co., is one and one-fourth miles long, 
and is used as a wagon, railroad and canal bridge. 
The cars are drawn across by force of mule power, 
on account of the danger from fire, as it is a covered 
wooden structure. The York & Columbia railroad 
crosses here, and with the Columbia & Reading rail¬ 
road, now fast approaching completion, promises a 
more direct route from New York city to Washing¬ 
ton than by Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania canal 
crosses at this point. A dam is built a mile below 


“A. granaria (wheat plant louse) inhabits corn 
crops, having been observed upon barley and oats, 
as well as upon wheat. In July and August it is 
sometimes abundant on the ears of wheat, sucking 
the stem, and impoverishing the grain. The male 
is green, (1)—(2) natural dimensions — horns very 
long and black; eyes and three ocelli black; disc of 
trunk dark; tubes slender, longish and black; 
nervures of wings pale brown; terminal cellseini- 
heart shaped; stigma long and green; hinder legs 
very long; thighs, excepting the base, tips of shanks, 
and feet black. Female often apterous wingless,) 
dull orange; horns, excepting the base, eyes, and 
abdominal tubes (which are stouter than in the 
winged specimens,) black; legs blackish, anterior 
thighs, and base of tibhc, more or less ochreous. 
Numbers of the apterous females are often seen dead, 
and of a tawny or black color, upun the oar« yp- 
wheat, having been punctured by a parade jjy i 
named Aphidius arena:, (5)—(6) the uatiq a i $[ ze — 
which escapes when it hatches, by forcing open a |ja 
at the end or side of the body. Ephredfo^ plagia- 
tor, (7)—(8) natural dimensions—is a para¬ 

site, bred from - the dead females, whit/ ,, . n black 


P unus, about 248 bushels to the acre. Five rows ot 
hills with one set in each hill, containing three good 

eyes, gave 3 bushels 7 pounds, or about 150 bushels 
to the acre. 

Occasionally dug up sets to examine them, and 
found that from a whole potato, as a general rule, 
only from two to four of the strongest eyes grew, 
the others remaining dormant, the eyes obtaining 
the first start appearing to have exhausted the 
nutriment in the potato before, those slower in grow- 
tng had got ready to claim their share. The same 
potato cut in two, three, or even four pieces, would 
give about the same number of shoots to each set, 
though the smaller the sets the weaker were the 
l u0l *‘ 7° tliese rules there were some exceptions, 
oi occasionally most of the eyes in a whole potato 
would commence growth about the same time, and 


Geese vs. Cows—A Comparison. 

The Rural has been favored by correspond¬ 
ents, with several inquiries relative to the care of 
geese, and as we note some talk about this fowl, 
(though embracing another branch of their keep¬ 
ing,) we give the following from a writer in the 
Irish Farmer's Gazette: 

Seeing in your Gazette of last week a query, as to 
the number of geese equal to a cow on grass, an 
answer at once suggests itself. In some parts of the 
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at the racks. In the center of the front of each 
of these apartments there should lie hung a door, 
from six to eight feet wide, which may be left open 
or closed at will. In the center of the hack of each 
apartment there should he a window, made to glide 
back and forth, which should be left open during 
mild weather, but closed when the storms heat. In 
speaking of the doors, I should have said that the 
middle hand requires a door as large as those of a 
common barn, so that hay may be driven in through 
them. A water tank should be placed at the end of 
every other rack, inside the building. This barn 
should stand fronting the south or south east,, and 
there should he a separate yard lor each apartment, 
in which the sheep may sun themselves. The 
height of the sheep-room should be eight feet, and 
that ol the hay-loft six teet to the fool of the rafter. 
Eaves spouts are required on the front side of the 
barn, to prevent the water dripping op the sheep 
during a thaw or rain storm. The prominent ad¬ 
vantages of such a burn are these: 

1. You can feed under cover at all times. 

2. The sheep and their fleeces are thereby kept 
dry; otherwise, both are greatly damaged. 

3. One is put to no inconvenience in clearing the 
racks of snow after a storm. 

4. A greater amount of better manure can be 
made ; better, perhaps, because better preserved. 
Two hundred sheep kept in a barn of the above 
description, and occasionally littered down with 
straw, say enough to keep them clean and dry, will 
make a great amount of the very best manure. 


further, That no such locationsshall be made before 
one year from The passage of tbi* act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further emeted. That all the 
expenses of management and superintendence and 
taxes from dale of selection of said lands, previous 
to their sale, and all expenses incurred iti the man¬ 
agement and disbursement of the moneys which 
may be received therefrom, shall be paid by the 
Slates to which they may belong out of the treasury 
of said States, so that the entire proceeds of the sale 
of' said lands ahull be applied, without any diminu¬ 
tion whatever, to the purposes hereinafter men¬ 
tioned. 

Skc. 4. Ami be it further enacted. That nil moneys 
derived from the sale oflamis aforesaid by the States 
to which the lands are appointed, and from the sales 
of land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be 
invested in stocks of the United Slates, or of the 
States, or some other safe stocks, yielding not less 
than five per cent upon the par value of said stocks; 
and that tho money so invested shall constitute a 
perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain 


of most of these specimens, compared with those 
from the Onondaga beds, struck me—their light 
amber color. And the ground article seems quite a 
per cent, lighter in color than that of the New York 
beds. Of its relative virtue I cannot speak. I have 
alluded to this matter here in order to urge the 
importance and probable profit of its more general 
use on clover, corn, potatoes, and small grain crops, 
on our elevated prairies. There have been several 
experiments with it in this State, within my knowl¬ 
edge: and in every case when applied at the proper 
season, on dry soils, the results have been exceed¬ 
ingly satisfactory. I see it is advertised to be deliv¬ 
ered on board cars at auystation in Chicago at $8,67 
per tun, barrels included, or $1.30 per barrel. 
Freight on most railroads, by the car load, is about 
one and a half cents a mile per tun. Sixty barrels 
make a car load. My own experience is that it is 
profitable, lo pay that price for it here and transport 
it a hundred miles, if used with intelligence. 
Especially on our prairies, when the long dry 
season parches the pastures, will its virtue be felt 
and witnessed if applied to them. It can be got 


to lessen the current, so that the boats may be drawn 
across by horses walking on the bridge. 

There is much of historical interest in Lancaster 
Co. It was to Lancaster that the Rebel Congress 
of ’76 went when Cornwallis threatened Philadel¬ 
phia. The building h still standing in which it was 
held, and contains the post and other offices. The 

Who knows where 
. flow that our Little Mac 
? Strange what curious 
Brave and noble 


Thk Skasox am) Crops. — The weather of the past week 
has been fine, and the crops are growing and maturing rapidly 
Farmers are ge tie rally in the bent of epirit*. and apeak well of 
the prospects of most crops. Corn is very unpromising in 

tills region, and it is doubtful whether the crop will ripen_ 

certainly not unless wo have an exceedingly favorable fall 
lIra--, as before reported, is light, yet the crop has gained 
since the late heavy ruins. Winter wheat ia very promising, 
and we have heard of no injury to the Crop. Fine samples of 
wheat heads, with grain plump and nearly ripe, have been 
sent us, but the general crop is not early. The weather of 
the past few days — especially the 4th, ."th, fitli and 7tii —has 
been very warm, the thermometer marking nearly 90‘ in the 
shade each day, and on Sunday it reached 92". 


hall is used for an Athcneum, 
the Lancaster of Dixie is. 
is threatening Richmond 
changes take place in a century 
men rebel in a righteous cause, succeed, and happi¬ 
ness and prosperity for untold millions is the result, 
and rebels become, heroes. Now, ambitions men. 
determined to rule or ruin, with one foot on the 
negro’s neck, and under the negro their own white 
brothers, strike a blow at the heart of the nation, 
and we are fast learning that If rebels become heroes 
they must also hare ft righteous cause. After the 
revolution. Gen. Hand retired to Rock forge, his 
farm, near Lancaster, and soon after introduced 
from there the plum which bears his name. r I he 
stone from which the Claret (or Blood or Black) 
peach was grown was brought from Spain, by a son 
of Gen. Hand, about 1*12 or IS14. and planted by 
his (the eon’s) nephew, Samubl B, Hbisb, in 
garden in Columbia, and was subsequently intro¬ 
duced by a nurseryman in York Co. 

On the grounds of Mr. HkiSE, who is my author¬ 
ity for the above facts. I saw a stone filter which was 
brought from Scotland by the emigrants who came 
into the country with William Penn*. It was sim¬ 
ply a cup made of a kind of porous stone, which it is 
said would cleanse the water us it. passed through 
it. The sides of the cup were about two inches 
thick, and it would hold about two pailfuls of 
water. The emigrants found the water so pure here 
that the stone has never been used as a filter. 

Our favorite Swaar apple is a native of this 
county: but 1 am informed by a grandson of the 
man who introduced it that it should be spelled 
Svvarr. 

Robert Fulton was born in what is now the 
township of Fulton, adjoining the Maryland line. 
While living with Mr. John Stoner, near the city 
of Lancaster, he constructed his first boat propelled 
by a wheel, and launched it on Mr, Stoner’s mill 
pond, on the Little Canneetoga. 

Lancaster County is the “ mother ” of one Presi¬ 
dent; but it is evident that she is not proud of her 
offspring. She and the nation, however, must not 
curse him. for the fear which we feel to touch the 
“ peculiar institution,” even after the terrible expe¬ 
riences of the past year, prove most conclusively 
that James Buchanan cau with propriety adopt the 
language of the legislator who, being pulled out of 
a ditch, and hearing surprise expressed at his being 
found in such u peculiar condition, said, “1 (hie) 
thought I (hie) couldn’t represent (hie) my constit¬ 
uents any better.” Buchanan is leading a very 
quiet life at Wheatland, about one-half mile from 
the city. In fair weather he walks in quite often. 
Though it would lie difficult for me to defend his 
public acts, he has, by deeds of charity, cudearod 
himself to the poor of his native city, and by his 
cordial hospitality wins the admiration ot those who 
meet him in social intercourse. J. v. d. 


Thk SkaSO.v i.v thk Wkst — Chicago. July 5, 1S02.— The 
past week has been favorable for the growth of all crops, p 
has been ‘"growing weather.” I continue to receive favorable 
reports of the growing crops from all directions. Yester¬ 
day was a corn stimulator. If the corn did not grow, it was 
not the fault of the weather. The mercury went up close to 
90” in tho shade. It was not an easy matter to actively cele¬ 
brate.—c. I). B, 


forever undiminished, (except ho far ns may be pro¬ 
vided in section fifth ol this act.) and the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated by each State 
which may take and claim the benefit of this act, to 
the endowment, support, and maintenance of at 
least one college where the leading object shall be. 
without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, in such manner as the Regis- 
latnree of the States nuiy respectively prescribe, 
in order to promote the liberal and practical educa¬ 
tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life. 

Skc. 5. Awl be it further enacted. That the grant 
of land and scrip hereby authorized shall be made 
on the following conditions, to which, as well as to 
the provisions hereinbefore contained, the previous 
assent of the several States shall be signified by 
legislative acts. 

First. If any portion of the fund invested, as pro¬ 
vided by the foregoing section, or any portion of the 
interest thereon, shall, by any action or contingency. 
l»e diminished or lost, it shall he replaced by the 
State to which it belongs, so that the capital of the 
fund shall remain forever undiminished; and the 
annual interest shall he regularly applied without 
diminution to the purposes mentioned in the fourth 
section of this act, except that a sum, not exceeding 
ton per centum upon the amount received by any 
State under the provisions of this act, may be 
expended fur the purchase of lands for sites or 
experimental farms, whenever authorized by the 
respective Legislatures of said States. 

Second. No portion of said fund, nor the interest 
tlmreon, shall be applied, directly or indirectly, 
under any pretence whatever, to the purchase, 
erection, preservation, or repair of any building or 
buildings. 

Third. Any State which mav take and claim the 
benefit of the provisions of this act, shall provide, 
within five years, at least, not less than one college, 
as prescribed in the fourth section of this net, or the 
grant to such State shall cease: and said State shall 
lie bound to pay the United States the amount 
received of any lands previously sold, and that the 
title to purchasers under the State shall be valid. 

Fourth. An annual report shall be made regard¬ 
ing the progress of each college, recording any im¬ 
provements'end experiments made, with their costs 
and results, and such other mat ters, including State 
industrial and economical statistics, as may be sup¬ 
posed useful; one copy of which shall be transmit¬ 
ted by mail free, by each, to all the other colleges 
which may he endowed under the provisions of this 
act, and also one copy to the Secretary ol the lute- 
nQr . 

Fifth. When lauds shall be selected from those 
which have been raised to double the minimum 
price, in consequence of railroad grants, they shall 
be computed to the State at. the maximum price, and 
the. number of acres proportionally diminished. 

Sixth. No'Stale, while in ft condition of rebellion 
nr insurrection against the Government of the 
United States, shall be entitled to the benefits of 


Crops lx thk Wkst. —The Chicago Journal of the 6th 
inst. contains the following favorable report concerning the 
crops: — -- From what we can gather from the local papers in 
Illinois. Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Indiana, we infer 
that the anticipated damage to the wheat crop has not been 
alarming, and that the ravages of insects have been thwarted 
b,y the damp weather, which has so increased the growth of 
vegetation tliat further attacks from the bug and tiy are not 
generally feared. Some of our fanners are almost always too 
sensitive on the subject of crops, and consequently are apt to 
magnify impending danger to them. This has apparently 
been the case during the recent ‘scare,’ and the cry of ‘half 
crop' and ‘ no crop at all' has resulted from too hastily 
formed opinion. As for the com crop, no fears may be 
founded on late' and ‘backward’ seasons. It is of little 
use. in this latitude, at least, to put coni in the ground before 
the first of June, for July, August, and early September, will 
usually be sufficient to bring the crop out all right All it 
needs in June is to get started. The closest observers think 
the prospect good for an average crop Of all cereals in Uic 
North-West. That which is likely to fall in some localities is 
balanced by an Overgrowth in others and, unless some 
unforeseen accident occurs, the promise is cheering. The 
fruit crop was never more promising than at present. In 
some grounds, apricots, nectarines, poaches, and hard shell 
almonds, are tended with fruit; the same may be saiil of 
apples, while pears did not bloom quite as profusely, but they 
have a fair show of fruit. Strawberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rauts, raspberries, and blackberries are full. Lawtons, shot- 
Wrod from the wind, but not Otherwise protected, are very 
full. The Purple Caue and Black Cap are in the same con¬ 
dition of fruitage—part of the latter were fully exposed, but 
have come out all right.” 


Hungarian Grass in Illinois. 

The Prairie Farmer says tbat the agriculturists 
of Illinois have been experimenting with this grass 
lour or five years. Each succeeding season a larger 
breadth has been grown, and it may now, without 
doubt, be considered one of tho staudard crops of 
the West. Many of the extravagant claims at first 
urged for it have been laid aside, as have also many 
of the objections that, later, were brought against it. 
It is a prolific grass, yielding considerably more per 
aero than either the prairie or tame grasses, and is 
superior to the common millet, though not differing 
materially from it in its nature. Its seed is more 
oily, and consequently a heavier feed than millet, 
is a somewhat more vigorous grower, and hence a 
surer crop. Indeed, so deep rooted is it, that severe 
drouth does not affect it in the least, and may be 
sown upon the highest and dryest soils without fear 
of failure. All kinds of stock, cattle, horses, sheep, 
and hogs arc extremely fond of it, and when fed 
judiciously, we have yet to hear of an instance 
where any injurious effects have followed its use. 
Doubt less many horses have been injured, perhaps 
killed outright, by its use, but these cases, to the 
best of our knowledge, arc where the seed has been 
given immoderately, just as over-feeding of any 
heavy grain will produce disease in animals. 

Some have complained of its being an exhaustive 
crop, but we think it has not been found more so 
than wheat or oats, certainly, not more than buck¬ 
wheat, and, like the latter crop, the ground is left 
in most excellent condition—light and free from 
weeds. Corn does well as a succeeding crop. 

Hungarian may be sown any time from the 7th to 
the 15th of June, and if to be cut for hay alone, per¬ 
haps a little later. If for hay, sow one-half bushel 
per acre; if for seed, about one-third of a bushel is 
sufficient. 


THK XVOOl, Markht. —The price of wool has advanced more 
rapidly than wq anticipated. Though we predicted a rise iu 
price after the opening of tho market—and expressed the 
opinion that a delay in selling wool would not be a losing 
business to tlie growers—the advance lias been more rapid, 
and greater, than was expected. The range of prices iu this 
city is from 40 to 47 cents, as will lie seen by our quotations, 
though We hoar that some choice lots have been sold at ft0 
cents. Tho rates are so high that some dealers have stopped 
purchasing, and we learn of one or two instances in which 
Eastern manufacturers have ordered their agents to discon¬ 
tinue buying for the same reason, In answer to verbal inqni 
l ies from several wool growers, during the past week, we 
have expressed the opinion that, though the rates might 
advance, it would be sale to sell at from 45 to 60 cents. The 
market is certainly higher than could reasonably have been 
expected, and those who tell at or between tho figures named 
will realize a handsome profit. 

— Speaking of wool, the Daily Democrat, of this city, thus 
notes Hie sale of a large clip:— On Saturday lost, Mr. Duvwjs 
Church, of Riga, drew to Chili station, at a single load, three 
thousand six hundred and eighty-four pound* of wool, all of 
which lie sheared this season from his tioek of seven hundred 
and fifty sheep. The wool was sold to Mr. A H. Kino, of 
Chili, who paid lor most of it at the rate of forty-six cents per 
pound. Mr. King has purchased Mr. Church's wool for 
several years past " 


COMBINED BUTTER-WORKER, WASH 
ER, WEIGHER, AND SALTER. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES, 


COEN CULTURE ON THE PRAIRIES. 

I visited Major Bunkum recently. 1-le was at 
work in his corn—or rather there were fifteen men 

lie believes in 


at work—and he was looking on 
hoeing corn. He uses the cultivator, but he is too 
recently from the East to discard the hoe. How the 
dirt flew! There had been no roller over the sur¬ 
face, and no harrow had followed the planting, lie 
did not believe in aticli notions. He glorified tbo 
hoe. Give him a good cultivator and plenty ol 
help, and after the corn had got high enough to hoe, 
he would show the Suckers how to “’tend corn.'' 
But “pox take the weeds!"—how they grow!—never 
saw the beat in a barnyard down East. They were 
larger than the corn and covered the ground com¬ 
pletely. But his men would make a hole in them 
and let in a little sun. — that would change, its com¬ 
plexion some. 

I called the Major's attention to an adjoining field 
of corn, at least, a third larger in growth than his, 
and asked wind made the difference—if the neigh¬ 
bor's field had been planted earlier? “ No, sir." was 
the reply; “but my neighbor does not believe in 
waiting for the weeds before he hoes them up. He 
don't, hoe at all, sir! Don't you think, he put a team 
and harrow on that land three days after planting; 
and he has been over it two or three times since with 
harrow and cultivator, and what he calls a £ bull 
tongue ’ — queer looking implement to cultivate 
corn with, too!" 

“ Well, his ground looks pretty clean—pretty free 

and his corn is good 


to tho value of the horse. If the heel is suffered to 
grow down, the frog becomes dry and bony, and 
when it comes in contact with a stone or other bard 
substance, the horse cripples, and subsequently 
becomes lame. When the hoof grows down long at 
the heel, it becomes dry and contracted, and the 
horse stands upon his toes in an unnatural and 
straining position. The frog, however raggod, 
should not be touched by the ehoer’fl knife. To 
avoid raising the heel so that the foot must come to 
the ground in an unnatural position, the shoe should 
be of the same thickness at the toe as at (he heel. 
When the foot is properly pared, the shoe should 
be made to fit it so perfectly that the outside crust 
of the hoof will not have to be cut down to fit the 
shoe. The shoe should not be opened at the heel 
wider than the hoof, as this has a tendency to crowd 
in and contract the foot at this point; but if the out¬ 
side of the shoe is brought in even with the outside 
of the hoof, it has the opposite effect. The hoof 
should never be rasped or filed above tho clinches, 
nor the natural enamel, which is given to it for some 
wise purpose, disturbed. Fancy shoers—from all 
of whom good Lord deliver us—arc too much in 
the practice of rasping, filing, and sand-papering 
the hoof to make it look nice, without ever thiuk- 
ing that they are doing it an injury that is beyond 
their power to repair. 


Collar nml .Saddle Hulls. 

The following recipe for wounds on horses, 
such as collar and saddle galls, was furnished to the 
American Stock Journal, by Dr. Dadij, the well- 
known veterinary surgeon: Pulverized aloes, two 
ounces; pulverized myrrh, four ouuces; pulverized 
catechu, four ounces; pulverized benzoin, four 
ounces; new rum, one gallon. Let the mixture 
stand for two or three weeks, frequently shaking, 
and filter through fine linen. 


Frofjtaiilk Farming in Nkw England.— Under the head 
of “ Profitable Farming,” the Northampton (Mass.,) Free 
Press makes this statement:—“ The attention of Uiose farmers 
who believe that ‘farming doesn’t pay’ is called to the expe¬ 
rience of Samuel Graves, of Hatfield. He owns a flu-m of 
thirty-live acres, and in 1801 tic raised ten tons of tobacco, 
which lie told for $2,220; sold $100 worth of tobacco plants; 
raised 050 bushels of corn, 200 bushels of potatoes, and 54 
tons of hay; fatted 200 sheep, on whom tie cleared $400, amt 
f 05 worth of pork. Besides himself and boy, lie employed 
two hands, one through the summer, and the other the year 
round, at a cost of $300. " 

Bust Grain at tub World's Fair.— At a late meeting of 
the Bath and West of England Ag. Society, Lord Portman, 
one of the jury on Agricultural Products at the London Inter- 
national Exhibition, stated tliat the best oats were from Nova 
Scotia; the finest sample of wheat from Australia, weighing 
08 lbs. 7 oz. per bushel; the best hour also came from Aus¬ 
tralia. Be attributed tbo excellence of Australian wheat to 
the climate of tliat country. The grain from tho Zollverein 
States of Germany, with that also from Hungary, in the Aus¬ 
trian department, was represented us remurkabty good. 


from weeds for a wet season- 
color and a good stand.’’ 

“Yes,” said Bunkum, “but he don't cultivate 
according to my notion.” 

“Are your notions the best, Major? How much 
has his culture cost him—and how do your expenses 
on the same area compare with his? 1 venture to 
say your Sucker neighbor will get as good a crop 
with his harrow, and bull tongue, and scraper, as 
you will with your weeds, and cultivator, and fifteen 
men and hoes. Certainly you will concede appear¬ 
ances are in his favor now. The only question is as 
to the comparative amount of profit on the same 
investment of land and labor.” 

Major Bunkum dropped his head a moment as if 
he had been struck with a new idea. “ I declare,” 
said he, after a moment's pause, “ I haven’t figured 
on that, but I believe the fellow will beat me if I 
pay my fifteen men seventy-live cents per day to do 
what his two boys and their hull tongues will do in 
the same time. That's a fact, sir, 1 believe he will 
beat me.” 

The conclusion was a correct one, and this con¬ 
versation is an illustration of some of the mistakes a 
certain class of men on the stilts of their own conceit 
make, when they “ commence on the prairie.” The 
well educated prairio corn grower can teach them if 
they are willing to learn. It is fundamental in the 
creed of the corn culturist, that an ounce of proven- 

The culture is 


the agricultural COLLEGE ACT. 


Our present Congress seems determined to recog¬ 
nize the interests of the farming community. We 
have heretofore published the bill establishing an 
Agricultural Bureau, the Homestead Bill, and now 
give the Agricultural College Act. Under its pro¬ 
visions, New York is entitled to 900,000 acres of the 
publio domain, to be used for the purposes indi¬ 
cated, and in the manner directed by its provisions. 
The Act is as follows: 

He. it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

....... / F Hi a T/it- UnrJ SJtnInO A rrV'i AM 


from a single root cut off. This is multiplying as 
rapidly as any moderate usurer multiplies his 
money. 

In tilling corn and other hoed crops, you will see 
the advantage of straight rows over crooked lines. 
Men who kuow howto hold a plow or marker, make 
straight rows. If you placed a handful of ashes 
and plaster on the top of each hill as soon as y(ni 
covered your seed , yon will now find no weeds 
in the bill, and but few worms; for worms are not 


sentatines of the United Stales of America, in Con¬ 
gress assembled. That there be granted to the sev¬ 
eral States, for the purpose hereinafter mentioned, 
an amount of public land, to be apportioned to each 
State, hi quantity equal to 30.000 acres for each Sen¬ 
ator and Representative in Congress to which the 
States are respectively entitled by the 
me 


An “Okdnanlt. Flow” Las been patonted by Frbnch & 
Fanchkr, of "Waterloo, N. Y. It resembles an ordinary plow, 
and can be used as such; but the beam is peculiar, being 
oylimlridal or cannon shaped, and provided with a bore of 
sufficient caliber to throw a shot of from one to three pounds 
weight. It may be sighted and manoonverod almost as con¬ 
veniently as light artillery on wheels. Tho inventors expect 
to sell it to farmers and planters in tho Border States for use 
airainst rebel guerrillas. It is a curious invention, to say the 


ml 


Iowa and Minnesota Land.—B eing much interested in 
the now homestead law, t would like to ask some one eon 
versant with the West to give Through the RURAL a description 
of the general features of the country, and character of the 
soil, and adaptation to agriculture in Western fowit and Min¬ 
nesota,— whether timbered. If so. what proportion, liow 
heavily, and what kind of wood? The information would be 
very acceptable to many others as well as— Agrarian, Lyons , 
N. 1862. _ 

ORCHARD Gra 88. — Please name the grass inclosed. Is it 
suitable for stock Y What is its nature ? — B. XV. C., Hebron, 
Ohio, 1862. 

A subscriber at Hamburg, N. Y r ., sends us a specimen of the 
same grass, and makes a similar inquiry. It is Orchard Grass 
(Dadylis glomcrata) 

Orchard Grass is one of the most, valuable of the pasture 
grasses. The rapidity of its growth, the luxuriance of its 
aftermath, and its power of enduring the cropping of cattle, 
commend it highly It makes a good mixture with red clover, 
to cut in the blossom and cure for Imy. As a pasture grass it 


quantity 
Retire.soi 


t apportion- 

....mt under the census of I860: Provided, That no 
Mineral lands shall be selected or purchased tinder 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the land 
aforesaid, after being surveyed, shall be apportioned 
to the several States in sections or subdivisions of 
sections not less than one quarter of a section; and 
wherever there are public lands in a State subject 
to sale at private entry at one dollar and twenty- 
five cent* per acre, the quantify to which said Stole 
shall be entitled shall be selected from such lands 
within the limits of such Stale, and the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby directed to issue to each ot 
the States in which there is not the quantity of pub¬ 
lic lauds subject to sale at private entry at one dol¬ 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre to which said 
State may be entitled under the provisions of this 


tion is bettor than a pound of cure, 
commenced soon after the corn is in the ground, and 
continues until it is largo enough to “lay by,” or too 
large to work in it. 

One word more:—It is the experience of the host 
corn cultivators of the West with whom I have 
talked, that deep culture is an injury to the crop. 
The soil should be prepared deep; but the after cul¬ 
ture should be shallow. 


Flan of a Sheep Bnrii. 

Inquiries about the construction of sheep 
barns have heretofore appeared in the Rural, and 
plans have also been given which have met the 
desires of many breeders. Be now extract from 
the New England Farmer a descriptim ;,r one tor 

the accommodation of 200 sheep it is the plan ol 

George Chalmers, Jr., of isewbir-y, Yt. ],[r. C. 
says: 

I would build it 32 feet wide and 7b teet long, and 
divide into bands of 15 feet a,:b the divisions being 
made by running foddering racks cross-wise the 
building. Each of these apartments will accommo¬ 
date 40 sheep, giving each one and a half feet while 


GYPSUM-LAND PLASTER. 

Happening into Hovey’s in, this city, the other 
day, my attention was called to some beautiful 
specimens of gypsum stone, from the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, quarries or plaster beds. One peculiarity 













when worked. On this we quote the following 
from the Rose Culturist: 

Being provided with the necessary material, go to 
your stocks with the branches of the kinds you want 
to propagate, in your apron; for you ought to have 
front pockets, and the bass matting should be 
tucked in the apron string; take hold of the stock 
firmly, and shorten the branches to afoot, or even 
less; then with your knife, cut a slit in the bark, 
within half an inch of the haseol the branch upward, 
and on the tipper side, an inch and a half long; 
about the middle of this slit, make a small cut 
across; then with your ivory, or thin wood—or 
more properly, if you have it, with the handle ol 
your budding knife—raise up the bark on both 
sides; then take the branch of your rose tree from 


Hovey's was 30 cents per box, less than a quart, and 
one dealer told me that he could not sell IFi/son’s 
Albany at any price. The taste of the Boston peo¬ 
ple has been cultivated to a high standard of excel¬ 
lence. in a great measure, no doubt, through the 
influence of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Triumphe de Hand. has uot heed fruited there yet to 
any extent— for some reason or other, Boston, with 
all her zeal for novelties, has been the last plate to 
take up Triomphe de Gand . We shall hear what 
they will say about it next year, as many planta¬ 
tions are now coming lorward. 

I had the pleasure of attending Mr. Hovey's 
annual strawberry festival, which proved to l»e a 
most agreeable and instructive entertainment. The 
company tirst made a hasty survey of the grounds, 
which are in fine keeping, and exceedingly rich in 
rare trees and plants. In the pot plant department, 
we were conducted into a small tent, where there 
was on exhibition a collection of Cape Heaths— 
magnificent plants in size, symmetry of form, and 
profusion of blossom. 

The Rhododendron and Kalmta, grounds were 
visited. The beds of Kalmias were one mass of 
flowers—a sight well worth seeing. The long lines 
ot beautiful specimen pear trees were passed, Mr. 
Hovey pointing out his favorites. The crop is in a 
most, promising state. 

The strawberries were then visited in the beds, 
and each variety passed In review. The collection 
is very rich, especially In foreign varieties. Admi¬ 
ral Dundas, Ambrosia, Route de 81. Julien , Due de 
MaletJcoff, Empress Eugenie , La Constants , Oscar, 
River's Lima, Wonderful, Ac. All these and many 
others were well grown, and carefully protected 
from birds by netting. Several of these are very 
promising. Some berries of the Empress Evgenie 
were of enormous size, hut the most promising of 
all appeared to me to be the Constants. It has the 
vigorous and prolific character of the Triomphe de 
Qand, and is superior in flavor. It will surely 
become popular. 

Among American varieties the Austin Seedling 
shows well as to size aud quality of fruit, but the 
color is poor and the flavor indifferent. I find it the 
same in our grounds, and it is not likely to become 


the same paper had previously stated, worked hard 
to get Mr. Newton into the Agricultural Division of 
the Patent Office,) for $11,500. 

How does this operation work to the injury of the 
seed trade, or the nation, as H. A. D. wuuid have us 
believe? By the reception of these seeds I am 
encouraged to persevere in horticultural pursuits, 
and the nation at largo is indirectly benefited by 
the increased energy. 

Now, in my estimation, the great fault with the 
system is that it is not comprehensive enough. 
The government stops at the very threshold of use- 
l'ulness when it. makes a few peas and pumpkins, at 
a miserable expenditure of $30,000 per annum 'for 
seeds, $500,000 lor postage, and another $500,000 for 
incidentals connected with the department, the only 
object ol tree distribution. It has been shown iu 
the Gardener's Monthly that, cheap glass structures 
are likely to be of immense value to the nation in 


The strawberry is now receiving more attention 
from amateurs and market growers than at any time 
during the last ten or fifteen years. Considerable 
notice was given to this fruit about the time of the 
introduction of Uovey's Seedling and Burr's New 
Pine , but the excitement gradually died away, and 
many enthusiastic cultivators abandoned the culture 
of this fine fruit. There appears now, however, to 
be a general awakening on the subject, induced, iu 
part at least, by the introduction and dissemination 
of fine European sorts, as well as some native seed¬ 
lings of wonderful productiveness, like the Wilson. 
Among the foreign varieties, Triomphe de Gand is 
the most popular in this section, and it is really a 
magnificent fruit, of good bright scarlet color, not 
high flavor, but mild and delicate, and of fine jelly- 
like flesh. It is covered with a glossy coating that 
protects the Uesh and makes it line for handling, as 
it may lie carried to market, a long distance without 
suffering in the least, and looking as fresh as if just 
picked from the beds. In size, too. it is all that can 
be desired. Ellwaxger A Barry presented us 
with a lot. a few day9 since, the smallest of which 
measured five inches in diameter, and we noticed 
one quart that contained only fifty berries. In the 
extensive strawberry grounds of the same gentle¬ 
men, wc noticed a few varieties that seemed worthy 
of special notice. 

T'iUmore is quite prolific, though in quality, per¬ 
haps, not. much better than Wilson* It is large, 
roundish conical, dark crimson in color, which is 
somewhat objectionable. The plants are low, leaf 
and fruit stalks short and stiff, and the foliage dark. 

LongwortEs Prolific maintains its character as a 
prolific variety, of good bright scarlet color, and 
rather acid, but, a good reliable sort. 

Prince of Wales is a large and fine flavored berry, 
but the plant seems rather delicate. 

Omar Pnehu is a magnificent plant, extremely 
vigorous, with shining foliage. Fruit, light scarlet, 
very large, and of irregular shape. This variety 
certainly promises well. 

Austin's Seedling bears a very large pale scarlet 
fruit, rather poor in flavor, but the plant is very 
hardy and prolific. 

Peabody's Seedling is prolific, the fruit large and 
of fine flavor. 

In another column will be found an interesting 
article from Mr. Barry, giving an account of what 
he observed among the strawberries and straw¬ 
berry growers of Boston and vicinity, and valuable 
information obtained from correspondents at the 
West. Mr. B. is chairman of the Fruit Committee 
of the American Bornological Society, entrusted 
with the arduous and responsible work of preparing 
a new Catalogue of Fruits suited to all sections, 
and is therefore in a position to furnish the most 
desirable and reliable information. 

One thing must, be remembered, that whatever 
the variety cultivated may be, success depends 
almost entirely upon the treatment the plants 
receive. Tite finest strawberries we have seen in 
many years, were grown in this city the present 
season by an amateur strawberry grower and fruit 
dealer. They are Trollope's Victoria, and we have 
seen a dozen boxes counted, and though piled up as 
high a3 possible, the largest number any one con¬ 
tained was thirty-eight So fine has the crop been, 
that under a new name, and some puffing in the 
local papers, the enterprising grower is receiving 
orders for thousands of plants of what he calls Golden 
Queen, at high prices, though the same variety can 
be obtained under its true name at any of our 
nurseries, and very cheap. This result has been 
obtained solely by extra culture. Tbe plants are 
grown in hills, the runners kept oft’, and the surface 
covered with a rich compost of well rotted manure, 
and the sweepings from a horse-shoer's shop. In 
addition to this the soil was kept mellow and free 
from weeds until the fruit commenced setting, and 
then every night, unless the weather was showery, 
the plants received a thorough soaking. Neglect is 
the great evil in strawberry culture, Hants of a 
new variety are obtained at a high price, and for a 
year or two they receive pretty good culture, and be¬ 
come popular; blit after a while the beds become old, 
new ones are not planted, and the variety is blamed 
for what is the sure result of neglect. It soon loses 
its popularity, and some new sort must be obtained. 
This is the way Hovey's Seedling, Burr's New Pine, 
the Hooker , and many other valuable varieties have 
been treated, either of which, with good culture, is 
exceedingly valuable for the amateur. We are not 
opposed to the ^introduction of new sorts, but wo 
wish all to understand that they cannot grow good 
strawberries of any kind without good culture. 


before and after being halted,' Careless handling, 
sifting,or spilling the flour, careless mixing, throw¬ 
ing away the bits of dough, instead of working them 
into the bread, cake, or biscuit. Most women put 
up their pan or tray covered with dough, aud the 
rolling pin and kneading board in like condition. 
Now, if you ever calculate to get off that dough, 
why not do it when you mix, while it is soft? As 
you finish up your bread, or biscuit, or cake loaf 
you can nib it off’while soft with your hands, or with 
aspoon, and work it all in, and put away your things 
all clean, ready for another time. Do not plead the 
want of time, and that you « can't take the trouble, 
Ac.” Do it in the right time, and it is done. Ten 
'o one, when you wish to mix agniu you will be in 
baste, and your time precious; then you take a 
knife and dig your pan to pieces, and scrape your 
board, pin, &c., and run to the swill with it. O, it’s 
but a little, of course It is! But ail these littles 
every day or two, besides the loss of time, are 


the government should feel it a Hacred duty to fostor 
the infant improvement, by a liberal distribution, all 
over our broad country, of glass, nuttv. and riaint 


our broad country, of glass, putty, and paint. 
The importation of improved bulls, aDd the free dis¬ 
tribution of other popular breeds of cattle, should 
also be attended to, not forgetting pigs, which would 
have an immense influence on the popular votes in 
many districts, and be one of the best means of 
securing the right, men for the right places — one 
true source of national greatness and prosperity. 

I might pursue this subject to infinity, but have, I 
trust, said enough to utterly demolish the flimsy 
arguments of II. A. D., who seems foolishly to sup¬ 
pose that seedsmen have the same right to the con¬ 
sideration ot their business from the government 
that, other tradesmen have. 

The Editor adds, in the same strain: 

Our correspondent is evidently a man of genius, 
and exhibits a mind that deserves to rank with the 
most progressive of the age. The suggestion will, 
no doubt, be acted on by Congress immediately 
aud—“ who speaks first?”—enterprising horticultur¬ 
ists should scud their orders for “ paints, pigs, putty, 
and glass,” to their congressional representatives at 
once, or the appropriation may be exhausted. 


which you take your buds, and with your sharp knife, 
shave out of the branch a thin piece of the wood, 
beginning half an inch below a leaf, and taking the 
knife along to come out half an inch above the leaf. 
This small bit lias to be inserted under tbe bark on 
both sides, bringing the leaf, which is where the bud 
is, to the exact place where the cross cut is; when it 
is neatly inserted, take your piece of matting and 
place the middle of it across the slit just under the 
leaf; pass it under, and cross it backward and for¬ 
ward along the branch till the bark is completely 
tied down close, and only the leaf and bud exposed. 
As the weather at this time is often very hot, it is a 
good plan to tie a bunch of loose moss over all, and 
water the moss occasionally the first few days, be¬ 
cause it keeps off the burning sun, even if dry, and 
greatly preserves the newly disturbed bark. It 
will be easily seett that the quicker this oporation-ts 
performed the better; because, if the sap of the bud, 
or that of the raised bark, has time to dry, the union 
of the one with the other cannot be completed with 
any degree of certainty. 

The bark being damped immediately by the 
application of wet moss will hardly undo any mis¬ 
chief already done; so that a sharp knife, a clean 
cut, aud rapid action are necessary, and can hardly 
fail. If the bud ib cut out of the branch too thick, 
and too much wood is taken out with the bark and 
bud, the wood ought to be cut, thinner, or pulled out 
from the bark of the bud altogether; but there is 
danger in taking out the wjocI; for it will occa¬ 
sionally bring out the germ of the bud with it. The 
effect of this would be, that nothing would indicate 
outside what was wrong, but the bud would not 
grow. It would look as green, as fresh, and as com¬ 
pletely united, aa if the germ were there. On this 
account, you may omit the practice of taking the 
little bit of wood from the inside of tbe bud, and 
with the greatest success. If you have plenty of 
buds, put two on each of the branches; because two 
buds will make a head sooner than one, and if you 
choose to do so, you may put two different sorts on 
the same stock. In this case, you must be particu¬ 
lar about having two of about the same habit; for a 
fast-growing one would soon depriv e a slow-growing 
one of all the necessary nourishment; and, besides 
this, it would grow incongruously, and would not 
be coutroDablc. On the other hand, if you have 
two of similar habit, and opposite colors, it may be 
made a very pretty object. But the great value of 
this delicate, though simple operation, is to make an 
old China, or other strong-growing rose, long estab¬ 
lished, change its face altogether. Many kinds of 
roses may he budded on such a tree, by selecting all 
the strong-growing brauches of the present, year’s 
growth, putting a different bud in each, and cutting 
all the other parts of the tree away, leaving the 
novelties alone to grow; or the buds may be all of 
the same sort, so it be some choice kind; but differ¬ 
ent colored roses have the best effect. 
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Drying Rhubarb. — Rhubarb dries vpry well, 
and when well prepared, will keep good for an 
indefinite period. The stalks should be broken off 
while they are crisp and tender, and cut into pieces 
about an inch in length. These pieces should then 
bo strung on a thin twine, and bung up to dry. 
Rhubarb shrinks very much in drying—more so 
than any plant I am acquainted with, and strongly 
resembling pieces of soft wood. When wanted for 
use, it should ho soaked in water over night, and the 
next day simmered over a slow fire. None of its 
properties appear to he lost, in drying, and it is 
equally as good in winter as any dried fruit. Very 
few varieties of rhubarb are suitable for drying, as 
most of them contain too much woody fiber. The 
best variety of rhubarb fur any purpose is the Vic¬ 
toria, when grown in a suitable situation. The 
Mammoth is worthless, owing to its fibrous nature, 
as are also some other kinds.— Prairie Farmer. 


ling, which it was believed did not suffer by com¬ 
parison with any of the line varieties previously 
tasted. 

The Belmont Farmer’s Club had announced its 
Annual Strawberry Exhibition for the 1st of July, 
and I regretted very much being unable to prolong 
my stay in Boston until that time, as this club makes 
a superb display. 

The fruit crop around Boston is very promising. 
The exhibition next fall, during the meeting of the 
Bornological Society, will undoubtedly surpass any¬ 
thing of the kind ever seen in this or any other 
country, and will itself be worth a journey of thou¬ 
sands of miles. I observed in the collections of Col. 
Wilder, and also in that of Messrs. Hovey & Co., 
many new varieties in fruit that have not yet been 
exhibited. Delegates to the Bornological meeting 
may expect a good time. 

Mr. Wilder is pursuing the culture of Roger's 
Hybrid Grapes with enthusiasm. I observed a 
second generation, some of which resemble in foli¬ 
age foreign varieties. This Roger’s experiment in 
hybridization may yet lead to results of immense 
importance to American grape culture. 

My notes are already too long, I fear, and I will 
defer the remainder to a future time. b. 


Stkawiikrry Cui.TUHE.-Tho culture of this excellent fruit 
is various, but all aim at ono object, namely,—good fruit and 
plenty of it, Ordinarily, after more or less preparation of the 
soil, vines arc set, lu the spring or autumn, and they do not get 
sufficiently well-rooted and in bearing fully until the 3 ceond 
year after setting, the first year doing but little in the way of 
fruit. In order to save one year’s time in this respect, my 
space being also limited. I prepare a strip of ground in the 
spring, or later, eight to twelve feet wide, next adjoining my 
strawberry lied, and pulverize if. and mulch it well, and at, this 
time (,!uim 28) tile runners have well started with plants set 
ting, which, with Iheir early start and their other advantages 
named, give inc vines in full bearing the next year, thereby 
giving mo a yearly succession of new and matured vines, 
without waiting an additional year. I ain aware this mode ot' 
culture is not strictly professional, and yet it is practical; aud 
with but a small amount of land and the saving of a year's 
time, the gains are of marked advantage.— S. N. Holmes, Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y, 1862. 


Be Cheerful at your Meals.— The benefit 
derived from food taken, depends much upon the 
condition of the body while eating. If taken in 
a moody, cross, or despairing condition of mind, 
digestion is much less perfect and slower than when 
taken with a cheerful disposition. The rapid and 
silent manner too common among Americans, should 
lie avoided, and some topic of interest introduced 
at meals that all may partake in, and if a hearty 
laugh is occasionally indulged in it will be all the 
better. It is not uncommon that a person dining 
in pleasant and social company can eat, and digest 
well that which, when eaten alone, and the mind 
absorbed in some deep study, or brooding over cares 
and disappointments, will lie long undigested in the 
stomach, causing disarrangement and pain, and if 
much indulged in becomes the cause of permanent 
and irreparable injury to the system. 


Oswego Horticultural Society. —A correspondent writes 
to the Horticulturist thus of the Oswego Horticultural Society: 
“Our Society collapsed one day,and lay dormant Seven years. 
In 1860, early spring, several of us took hold and resuscitated 
it—gave a summer aud fail exhibition, had good encourage¬ 
ment, and a tine show. This just about paid expenses. In 
1861 went in again oil one show late frost and no cherries 
made a bad look for the summer fair; cut down our prize 
list, and bad a • bully' fair in the fall. Came out ahead, finan¬ 
cially. We now have a good library and case of nearly 200 
volumes, and about $800 I'argeut. The library we fell heir 
to—it belonged to the old concern. Wc have steam on now, 
although too far off for you to hear us blow. We are consid¬ 
ering the propriety of giving prizes in kind—vines, trees, rare 
seeds, &0., according to the tastes of the exhibitors. Books 
are uot out of the way. Will consider on this also."’ 


A STRAWBERRY FE8TIVAX —FRUITS AT BOSTON, &c. 

There seems to be an unusual degree of interest 
manifested this season, in nearly all parts ol the coun¬ 
try, in regard to strawberry culture and the merits 
of the different varieties in cultivation. The severe 
drouth we experienced iu this section injured our 
early varieties particularly, and the market sup¬ 
ply has been of rather au inferior quality. ) fUson's 
Albany and Triomphe de Gand seem to tie regarded 
as the most important varieties, and are most exten¬ 
sively planted; but I hope our growers will not be 
confined to these, Longworth's Prolific and Uovey's 
Seedling are famous market fruits, and should uot 
be overlooked. 

The publishers of the American Agriculturist 
recently offered $50 in premiums for strawberries, 
and I understand that tbe Albany and Triomphe de 
Gand wore the leading sorts, and carried off the 
highest premiums. Uovey's Seedling was not even 
presented. 

A friend writes from St. Louis, June 24, that the 
Albany is more largely planted there than any 
other variety, but thinks it will soon be supplanted 
by others of bettor quality. Triomphe de Gand, he 
says, does very well. Downer's Prolific does well, 
and is as early as Jenny Lind. Washington ( Iowa) 
has been heretofore more extensively grown than 
any other at L that place, and so it has been at. 
Cincinnati. 

A gentleman writes from Bloomington, Ill., that 
li ilson's Albany is u very far ahead yet—no other 
sort within gunshot of it.” 

Mr. John is-vuL, of Washington, who has given 
much attention to the culture of the foreign varie¬ 
ties, gives the following as iheir best, in tbe order 
named: Seedling Elisa, Triomphe de Gand, Vic¬ 
toria, and Jucunda, and adds that a sight of the 
Victorias and Triomphe de Gands grown this season 
in gardens there, were worth a journey of many 
miles to see. 

At Baltimore I am told that the markets are 
mainly supplied with Hovey's Seedling and Early 
Scarlet, with a few McAvoy's Superior and Fillmore. 

At Boston both growers and dealers claim the 
highest rank for Uovey's Seedling. I was in that 
city on the 27th iust, and in passing around the 
streets I noticed in all the fruit Bhops aud other 
places where fruit was exposed for sale, large quan¬ 
tities of beautiful Hovey's Seedling, ami rarely any¬ 
thing else. In the hotels, too, Hovey's Seedling 
had no rival on the dessert table. The difference 
between these splendid fruits displayed in the mar¬ 
kets and on the tables in Boston, and the small 
miscellaneous trash which you find in New York, is 
really wonderful. The retail price in Boston for 


SEEDS PROM THE PATENT OFFICE, 


Most of our readers doubtless know that the 
Batent Office has distributed annually a large 
amount oi seeds, for the purchase of which, money 
is appropriated by Congress. These seeds, it is 
said, are purchased in Europe, though we have 
learned from pretty gdod authority that a large part 
are obtained from seed-growers or dealers in this 
country. Be this as it may, nine-tenths of the seeds 
sent out are common tilings, to be obtained at any 
third-rate seed establishment, and some are poor 
and worthless, such us have long been discarded by 
those who are acquainted with the business; and 
occasionally we receive vile weeds, highly recom¬ 
mended as something new and desirable. Evi¬ 
dently the seed-business is not the forte of the gov¬ 
ernment, and the sooner it makes an assignment of 
this department of its lavge business the better. 
Enterprising dealers are far ahead of the govern¬ 
ment seed establishment, and no new thing, either 
fruit, flower, or vegetable, makes its appearance in 
Europe, that cannot be obtained of our dealers the 
next season, accompanied with tho proper descrip¬ 
tion, and often with plates showing its character aud 
appearance. 

Wo have said but little on this subject, though our 
views have been once before expressed; but the 
Agricultural and Horticultural journals are, we 
beliove, unanimous in their condemnation of the 
system. A pretty severe article in the Gardener's 
Monthly, signed “ H. A. D,,” has called out the fol¬ 
lowing musical reply: 

I was in hopes that some ono of your numerous 
correspondents would have taken up the cudgel 
against H. A. D., who, in my estimation, deserves 
all the odium the blackest ink could lay on his 
shoulders. So far from tbe. distribution of Batent 
Office seeds being an evil of which the community 
should complain, 1 regard it as showing the benefi¬ 
cent generosity of our government, and is an illus¬ 
trious example of what foreign governments should 
do, if they really had the good of their subjects at 
heart, I received this year for my garden, without 
costing me one cent, all the vegetable seeds neces¬ 
sary for my family use, through the favor of our 
member of Congress, who was under some obliga¬ 
tion to me for my vote. (Next year my neighbor, 
who votes the other ticket, expects to get his gar¬ 
den supplied in the same way. I don’t think so.) 
Among these seeds I had extra early peas, turnips, 
beets, radishes, pumpkins, etc., all from a stock 
bought, according to a Washington paper, by the 
government from a Philadelphia seedsman, (who, 1 


Bie Recipes.—B eing a member of the Rural 
family, I wish to contribute two recipes for pies, 
which l think very good: 

Wet two tablespoonfuls of flour, and rub smooth; 
one-half teacup molasses: add tartaric acid the size 
of a common bean; this will make one pie. 

Beat two eggs: mix with one-half teacup molasses 
and the same of boiled cider; sprinkle flour over 
the top of the pies; flavor with lemon or nutmeg. 
This makes enough for two pies. Both are to be 
baked with an upper crust—Mas. M. E. S., Kala¬ 
mazoo, Mich., 1862. 


BUDDING THE ROSE 


Saiikack.via ruurURKA for Small Pox.—This is our native 
“ Pitcher Plant,” and is said to be a remedy for small pox in 
all its forms, m twelve hours after this patient has taken the 
medicine. That, k ' however alarming and numerous the 
eruptions, or confluent aud frightful they may he, the peculiar 
action of the medicine is such that very seldom is a scar left 
to tell the story of the disease.” If either vaccine or variolous 
matter is washed with the infusion of the Sarracenia they are 
deprived of tlieir contagious properties, So mild is the tuedi 
cine to the tuste, that it may be largely mixed with ten and 
coffee, and given to connoisseurs in these beverages to drink 
without being aware of their admixture. The medicine has 
been successfully tried in the hospitals of Nova Scotia, and its 
use will be continued,— Gardeners' Monthly. 


Every lover of flowers, and particularly of the 
Queen of Flowers, the Rose, should learn to bud. 
Our trees and shrubs we can obtain at tbe nurs¬ 
eries, and so we can our rose plants; hut it is often 
very convenient, and almost absolutely necessary 
to the perfection of the rose garden, that the amateur 
should be able to perform the operation of budding. 
Sometimes we have too many of one variety, and 
only a plant or two of a kind fur superior, or the 
bud of a choice variety may be winter-killed, leav¬ 
ing only a vigorous natural stock. AU of these 
things may be corrected in a season by budding. 
So etirnes tile running roses become pretty bare of 
branches near the bottom. This affords an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for inserting a few buds of Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Indeed, those who have not budded 
the perpetual varieties of roses iuto their climbers, 
can form no idea of how truly maguificent this 
course will make them appear, giving a superb dis¬ 
play nearly tho whole season. The following and 
similar requests which we have before us, show that 
many are wisely turning their attention to the sub¬ 
ject: 

Eus Rural Nhw-Yorker : —Will you please inform me, 
through the columns of the Rural, tho time of year to hud 
the Rose, aud oblige a subscriber ?—E. J. S., Murray, N. Y 

The rose may be budded about midsummer, as 
soon as the buds are sufficiently matured, and when 
the bark will work easily. Tbe plant for budding 
must be healthy and making a good growth, or the 
bark will be hard, and stick to the wood, and can¬ 
not be opened for the insertion of the bud with any 
chance of success. Buds may be inserted in the 
Main stem or the branches, but if the stem is old it 
is better to bud the side branches. The builder 
niust provide himself with a good, sharp, budding 
kuile, with a thin ivory handle, for raising the hark, 
and Borne bass, that is, bark, which can be obtained 
at any of tbe nurseries for a few pennies. This is 
oi tying in the bud. The bark must be kept moist 


Brown Bread. —Two cups of sour milk; 1 cup 
sweet milk; 2 tablespoonfuls of molasses; 1 tea¬ 
spoonful soda; 3 cups meal; 1 cup flour; no rising; 
bake 3 or 4 hours. 

Soda Crackers. — One quart of flour; 2 ounces 
of butter; l teaspoonful of soda; 2 toaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar; knead a little harder than biscuit. 

Inquiry.—I would inquire of some of the lady 
readers of the Rural how to color Magenta? — 
Lydia Edson, Darien, N. Y., 1862. 


Fruit Grower's Association of Upper Canada. —The 
next regular meeting of tills Association is to be held in the 
Town Hall, St. Catharines, on Wednesday, the 16th of July, 
at 2 o’clock P, M. 


Strawberry Jelly.—E xpress the juice from the 
fruit through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh and stir 
to it an equal proportion of the fiuesfc sugar dried 
and reduced to powder; when this is dissolved, 
place tho preserving pan over a very clear tire, and 
stir the jelly often until it boils; clear it carefully 
from scum, and boil it quickly from fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes. This recipe is tor a moderate 
quantity of the preserve; a very small portion will 
require much less time. 


ami 


Best Strawberries.— Please inform me which are the 
three best varieties of strawberries for farmers to cultivate, 
•r'd the best time to transplant them.—A Yoi.Ni) Farmer 
Ortene Co. .V. Y., 1862, 

In another column will bo found all the information re¬ 
quired as to tlio best varieties of strawberries. In addition to 
those named, some earlier sort should bo grown, either Early 
Scarlet Or Jenny I.ind. The best time now to set out straw¬ 
berries. will be as soon as the young plants now forming arc 
weU rooted—perhaps tho middle of July, depending some¬ 
what upon the weather. In tho spring will do, but then you 
will have no fruit next season. 


Strawberries Stewed for Tarts. —Make a 
simp of one pound of sugar and a teacup of water; 
add a little white of eggs; let it boil, and skim it 
until only a foam rises; then put in a quart of ber¬ 
ries free from stems and hulls; let them boil till they 
look clear, and the sirup is quite thick. Finish with 
fine puff’ paste. 


Plants Received for Name.— From C. F. W., Erie Co., 
N. Y.—1. Trillium crectum, —Birthroot 2. CautophyUum, l/ial 
iriroidrs — Blue Cohosh. 3. Claytonia Caroliniana — Spring 
Beauty. 4. Cardamine rhomboidra jmrparea —Spring Cress. 
5. fbpatica triloba —Livcrleaf. 

From Mrs. S. W,, Pekin, 111. —The white flower is Erylhro- 
nium albidum— White Dog’s-tooth Violet j the other is Trilli¬ 
um recurvation- 

From Julia 3., Burr Oak Grove, Ill.— Aquilegia Canadensis 
—Common Columbine. 

From M. A. Hoaducy, Wallace, N. Y. — Solanum Dulca¬ 
mara —Bittersweet. Poisonous. 


COLORING Furs.—C an some of the readers of the 
Rural inform me how to tan and color furs black 
or dark brown, and oblige, —E. M. Chase, Mead- 
ville, Crawford Co., Pa. 


Destroying Moths. — Will some Rural reader 
please inform me how to destroy moths, also how to 
keep them from the house?—E. A. Beach, Darling¬ 
ton, IFis., June, 1862. 
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[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

WEE WILLIE. 


BY MARY 


SHERMAN 


Wjlue came to us one day, 

Came and stole our liearts away; 

With his golden hair. 

And his eyes of blue. 

His face so fair, 

And his heart so true; 

He came us the sunshine comes to earth. 

Came as the flowers-come, with Joy at his birth. 

A little while he stayed with us here, 

A little while in love utid fear 

We watched his glad smile, 

Saw Ids childish tears, 

And trembled the while 
With our hopes and fears; 

Hoping his life would be spared to our love, 

Fearing the angels might want him above. 

Hopes that are dearest are soonest to fade; 

From joy* that are purest sorrows are made; 

Our darling laid him down and slept, 

Slept the sleep that knows no waking; 

Up in Heaven a crown they kept. 

Up in Heaven a harp lay waiting'; 

Crown for an angel's brow—harp for an angel’s touch; 
And our Wii-lie is that angel— Willie we loved so much 
Wyoming. N. Y., 1802. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
MADAM GOSSIP. 


ments of forgotten thoughts, repairing and refitting 
them: in the vulgar sayings of minds as simple as 
her own. which ought never to have been spoken, 
and, when once buried in the rubbish ol the past, no 
hand ought to have been polluted by their resurrec¬ 
tion. And, as the chiffonier rejoices overat'ragment 
of tawdry finery or glittering tinsel, so doth this 
old gossiper gloat over a new bit. of slander, which 
assails a spotless reputation or 4 separated) very 
friends.’ 7 With what gusto does she retail her wares 
to her gaping neighbors, interspersing them with an 
endless repetition of “as likely a* not,” 4 1 shouldn't 
wonder,” and ‘‘you see if it, doesn't turn out so.” 

II you, sir. chance to be a young pettifogger, 
wanting patronage, follow the steps of Madam Gos¬ 
sip; wherever her speeches are rite, and her tongue 
is swinging, that is the place for you; hangout your 
sign, and expect liberal patronage. Not that she, 
4 wandering about from house to house.” as the 
Scripture saith of her, 4 speaking things which 
she. ought not,” is to be your client. By no means; 
she understands herself too well for that. It is her 
vocation to get all the other people by the ears, and 
keep them so, while, all the time, she stands won¬ 
dering (innocent creature that she is) how the quar¬ 
rel began, and lamenting because -nobody can t 
live peaceable nowhere.” Certainly not, where she 
is listened to: and the sooner people understand 
that fact, the bettor, for the fault is not, entirely with 
the old dame. If she were not so well treated, not 
so well listened to, did not find people so ready to 
co-operate with her, like Othello, she would soon 
find her occupation gone. And that being gone, it 
is morally and delightfully certain that she would 
succumb under the calamity, pine away and die. 

Ancient fable says that, once upon a time, a beau¬ 
tiful nymph named Ec ho pined away until noth¬ 
ing was left of her except her voice. But if old 
darne Gossip’s manner of pining is to be of such a 
sort, the world will gain but little: so it is to be 
devoutly hoped that, when her last hour arrives, as 
we desire it may right speedily, her croaking voice 
will go with her. Then, we are sure, this good old 
world will be itself once more, and its dark sides 
and its shady sides become beautifully less. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., 1862. A. M. P. 



Country yi ages are very bright and lovely Ancicnl fable says that, once upon 
places especially in summer when the sunshine named Echo pined at 

gilds them, when the lords and brooks, and breezes ^ ]eft fjf , J(>r , her v0 

are all making music, and the trees, grass and flow- ^ Gossip , p manner of piniDg h , 
ers are as fresh and fair as they were in the old ^ world wiu gaJn but little; 
world s first spnng-time. And if Nature bad her dovoutlybo edthal , whe n her last h 
way there would be no dark side to these m,mature it 1 ri ght speedily, her 

paradises; but man has Ins way. and so, like every ... , / 

1 *, . J . .. .. , ”, . , , . - i will go with her. Then, we are sure 

other thing in earth, they have tbeir dark side and " ... , . ... , 

” j , . , , world will be itself once more, and 

the darkest spot on that dark side is that mtolera- , 

., . * ,. ,, , w .,, and its shady sides become beautiful 

ble nuisance, the ubiquitous Madam Gossip. With „ ... ,, „ 1Qao 

as many eyes as the Hydra had heads, and as many __ _ 

open ears as she has eyes, wilh a tongue that never 

tires, and brains that never cease inventing, she WORD S FOB WIVES. 

seems to see, hear and know everything that trans- T . a ..... , 

, ... I BELIEVE the influence ot a wife to be always, 

pires. Cities have tlieir sensations m the shape of , , ., , , { 

. , ... ... . . .for good or for bad, very decided. There is not a 

prima-donnas,‘-lions” in aristocracy and literature, * ■ J 

, ■ , . . . . , woman living, unless she has forfeited all claim to 

theatres, concerts and operas, but the quiet country- . ,. , , . 

town has only onn mrmteM. and s ho U none har Inttband’a nqmt, but remaking her mark day 

lew than tbb lon^oigned, wije-moa.hed Madam U <■** »P™ "* f.T*'", »•““ 

Gowir. Her garrulity is well enoughaolong ns it P™ud,aaddo not 1,bo to let tie women Bee how 

confines itself to the village wcMinga and Amende, lmt *”> k " ow “ °? ,8,4e4our 

the best quaob medicine, and healing yerbs, the b'-lnoss-andtome imes evon In IL-all our tongs 

. .. ... . , . are more or less controlled by our wives, aud he is 

superiority of hop yeast over salt rmn, the latest , ...... L . 

war news and the Minister’s last sermon but when a knav0 who aot ll Is xt adl8 * 

these topics arc exhausted, wo betide the luckless f ace to a man that ho 18 ke f awa * lro “ 

individuals whom the old dame next brings on the ba( . °° m P an & ,t '°' u dou^ul pleasures and 

tapis. Their looks, words and actions, talents, foolish expense, through h.s wife’s influence/ Some 

dress and character, will be dissected and anato- P°. or ’ 80,18 thmk so ’ and utter f n8eIe8a 

mized by the keenest blade invented, to wit. a wo- ]m * ho ’ as a ^ ardl T an stands 

man's to n ue between these aud their victim. I think the wife 

Have yon been »o unfortunate a. to utter a son- ?*“.*>«* to "'I’l’ 1 ? Llm " 1Ul f','** 1 " ‘ U “8* 

tcnce, in the hearing ol Madam G, which had not “» >" s •« 7*M»>* J> » ,<,r )<**• 

. . , , , • ,, , - . , . , ment. her opinion, her desire,—where these are on 

previously been cut. and dried, weighed and mens- ,, ‘ , . . ’ , _ 

, . ,, . . ,. . , . ,, . the. side ot truth and instice,— he only follows out 

ured. be sure this mischief-making old exaggerator , , T ,- ■ . , , , , , 

... .... ... , « , , . ?. , (he leading ol a Divine will. Butthoughtbehus- 

will snatch it up, and trick it ofl, and deck it round , , ..... , .... 

with garments of her own imaginings, till the un- band h,do * °' ien ^ ]t ’ lot tUe S ood mfe be °J * ood 
lucky sentence, acquiring strength by moving, cheer._ Ope hmg however, let her understand,- 

attains a form and fashion, and aS alarming note- ^ 0lT >' in & lr0 t,0 g> fauU-find.ng, direct and frequent 
riety. of which you had never dreamed. So if you baran « H08 * red ^ anything that looks 

do not wish to he hailed as parent, by a thousand llke Passion suspicion, or jealousy will do no good. 

ill-timed, mis-directed remarks, injurious to the heso are tbia f J1 a njaH caanot ^ar, an J have 
fame and welfare of, perhaps, your best friends, dnven many into the things they were intended to 

keep the door of your lips closed when ( his loqua- V™ aC3 f J^ent and prudence who 

cions creature is about, and show your contempt by sliaU “^.‘ndulge » these. Be her know that the 
your silence. You will almost invariably find her strongest influences are those which are silent and 
at tea-drinkings and quilting-parties, where every- indirect ’ ll,at 11 ».»MJf««ble for her to be in the 
body’s business but her own is handled without f 1 ? 1 ' P alient ^ consistently, without its 

gloves, and turned over and under, upside and " in ^ 1 l ' 1 U1,l > no Jl ac a °" a S e to-< <iy, oi 
downside, and canvassed, and abused, aud croaked to-morrow, or ever; it may not do all that she hoped 
over. till, if 4 everybody’s business” were a thing, x \ Wju] * do ’ Cpmiteracting influences may be too 
with a body, it would be tortured to death. It is strong for that but it is felt among the deepest and 

really wonderful to Observe what a retentive memo- thm &? llf «’ when be ^ scoffs and 
iy the creature has for treasuring up, verbatim et -Stnkes -ifonf/dy lielujious Magazine, 

literatim, just what other people have said, but such *"’'*''* 

a liappy knack at, forgetting her own speeches. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHi 
This is not strange, however, for her wagging ton- ~ 

gue is so constantly iu motion, that no finite being Anthony Trollope, in his n 
could possibly remember a tenth part of her sense- America, (a work of which we ma; 
less jargon. It was, doubtless, the tongue of this *\ dn S? t0 sa ^ hereafter,) thus speaks 
talkative old crone which first led the philosophers g*ris- 1 do. not know any contrast 
to believe in the theory of perpetual motion, and more surprising to an Englishman, u 
because they were never able to invent, devise or men * ignorant of the matter, than t. 
discover anything, in heaven or earth, nature or w °uld find by visiting, first of all, a I 
art, that could approach said tongue in continued London, and then a free school in Nei 
continuity of motion, they long ago gave up the fcniale pupil at a free school in Loudo 
pursuit in despair. ' cither a ragged pauper or a charity gi 

The old woman always has asun-bonnet “handy,” graded, at least stigmatized by the bad 
so that on the first receipt of news she can dart off, ld * be cbar ^Y* ^ e Englishmen know 
like a aomet, to retail it to the neighbors before the f d each, and have a fairly correct idea < 
telegraph ivire or daily papers get the start of her. education which is imparted iO them 
Then she always has her 4 knittin’ work ” in readi- resiiIt afterwards when the same girl 
ness to take with her. partly to save time, which, servants, and the wives ot our grooms 
considering the use to which she applies It, is female pupil at a free school in 
extremely valuable, aud partly to silence her bus- neither a pauper nor a charity girl, i 
band's reproof, if he, poor, patient man, complains w 'th the utmost decency. She is pert 
about her being a gad-about In speaking to her you cannot in any 

Bless me, how must one feel to have her arrival whether her father has a dollar a 
announced, at each of her neighbqr's doors, with thousand dollars a year. Nor will yc 
4 Here comes Aunt Sally— now we shall hear all to guess by the manner in which h 
the news;” or, at every- new piece of scandal, to treat her. As regards her own marine 
have people say oilier, 4 I'll gooverandask Madam ^'vays the same as though her fathe 
Gossip; she'll know all about it.” respects, your equal.” 

To be known and recognized as the fomentor of --*- 

all village, church and family broils; the stirrer-up Baby’s Rival.—T here are many 
of all personal quarrels; the willing carrier of all make a practice of saying to little 
news, too trivial or vulgar for the village Gazette; whom has come the present of a brothi 
the proprietor ot a tongue which was never known “Now, baby, your nose is put out < 
to keep a secret; in a word, to be set dow r n as the never can be mother’s baby any mor< 
town-tattler and village news-monger, what more got another.” This is said in though tie 
despicable position could one occupy ; in what more in glee; but it sinks like a stone in 
ignoble occupation engage; what more contempt- heart to which it is addressed. Were c 
uous title could one receive? With infinitely more grown man, and tell him that his houst 
pride and self-respect may the village washer- rested within it had gone, none knew 
woman and house-cleaner regard herself while where he never more might hope to 
pursuing her avocations, than though she wore in would not be a more cruel blow to hit 
Madam G.'s shoes, performing the functions aud a little two-or-three-years old child to 
shouldering the ignominy of her trade. The wash- he never can he his mothers baby a 
erwoman's hard hands, though soiled by contact makes him a poor, frightened little 
with the scrubbing-broom and wash-tub, may be moment; and any one that, realizing t 
cleansed from their impurities; but the head and so sport with the feelings of a tender ] 
heart of the town tattler, defiled by the treasuring thy of being promoted to the office of c 
up and dealing out of all the foul slanders, and vui- in some barbarous despot's court .—Gla 

gar, idle tales of a community, no fuller’s soap can-- 

whiten. This garrulous creature is the scavenger Our Little Monitors.—I am sent 1 
of conversation, as delighted with its rubbish and learn industry; to the dove to learn ii 
refuse as ever the rag-picker is charmed with a the serpent to learn wisdom; and wh 
l'resh heap from the city streets, now she delves in robin-red-breast, who chants as chee 
the old barrels of forgotten slanders, greedily bring- winter as in summer, to learn equ 
ing them forth to the light; in the old cast-off gar- patience?— Warwick. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOL GIRLS, 

Anthony Trollope, in his new book on 
America, (a v r ork of which we may have some¬ 
thing to say hereafter,) thus speaks of our school 
girls:—“1 do not knoiv any contrast that would be 
more surprising to an Englishman, up to that mo¬ 
ment ignorant of the matter, than that which he 
would find by visiting, first of all, a free school in 
London, and then a free school in New York. The 
female pupil at a free school in Loudon is, as a rule, 
either a ragged pauper or a charity girl; if not de¬ 
graded. at least stigmatized by the badges and dress 
Of the charity. We Englishmen know well the type 
of each, and have a fairly correct idea of the amount 
of education which is imparted io them. We see the 
result afterwards when the same girls become our 
servants, and the wives ot our glooms and porters. 
The female pupil at a free school in New York is 
neither a pauper nor a charity girl. She is dressed 
with the utmost decency. She is perfectly cleanly. 
In speaking to her you cannot in any degree guess 
whether her father has a dollar a day or three 
thousand dollars a year. Nor will you be enabled 
to guess by the manner in which her associates 
treat her. As regards her own manner to you, it is 
always the same as though her father were, in all 
respects, your equal.” 


Baby’s Rival.— There are many persons who 
make a practice of saying to little children, to 
whom has come the present of a brother or sister:— 
“Now, baby, your nose is put out of joint; you 
never can be mother’s baby any more, for she has 
got another.” This is said in thoughtlessness—often 
in glee; but it sinks like a stone into tbe baby's 
heart to which it is addressed. Were one to go to a 
grown man, and tell him that his house and all that 
rested within it had gone, none knew whither, hut 
where be uever more might hope to see them, it 
would not be a more cruel blow’ to him than it is to 
a little two-or-three-years old child to tell him that 
he never can he his mothers baby any more. It 
makes him a poor, frightened little outcast in a 
moment; and any one that, realizing this fact, can 
so sport with the feelings of a tender babe, is wor¬ 
thy of being promoted to the office of chief torturer 
in some barbarous despot’s court .—Clara Sidney. 


Our Little Monitors. —I am sent to the ant to 
learn industry; to the dove to learn innocency; to 
the serpent to learn wisdom; and why not to the 
robin-red-breast, who chants as cheerfully in the 
winter as in summer, to learn equanimity and 
patience?— Ifancicfc. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
ALONE. 

BY BELL CLINTON. 

At morning's dewy hour, 

When over shrub and flower 
Dew-gema are strewn, 
llright hues with fragrance vying, 
Song-birds to each replying, 

Within my heart is sighing 
Alone—alone. 

I love the green, glad earth. 

Its free, its singing mirth, 

Its silent voice, 

Its rivers—rushing, foaming,— 

The sunny mead and gloaming, 
Where’er my footsteps roaming, 

I hear—rejoice. 

The towering mountain pine. 

Moss bed. and creeping vine, 

The flower bell, 

The rivulet, that’s creeping 

’Tween banks where buds are sleeping, 

Or willow nightly weeping, 

God’s glory tell. 

Beauty and charms in all; 

But when the loved I call, 

Ah. they are flown 
Beyond where stars are shining, 

Fond hands are intertwining, 

While I weep at day’s declining, 
Alone—alone. 

Chenango Co., N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

ASSOCIATION. 

1 There is perhaps no other agency which exerts 
! so great an influence, either for good or evil, in our 
‘ individual and personal experiences of every-day 
life, as that of association. While Nature has wisely 
decreed man’s mutual dependence in the perfecting 
’ of life's duties and aims; also, by a similar dispen¬ 
sation, mankind have been endowed with faculties 
that imparl a love for society,— a desire to associ¬ 
ate one with another, in our several capacities as 
members of the great “brotherhood of man.” In 
short, association is the 4 magic cord” that entwines 
the memory of the past with tbe hopes and realiza¬ 
tions of the present; that invisible medium, silent 
yet power'll!, ever acting for 4 weal or for woo ” 
through all the changes and vicissitudes of life. 

But while this power exempts from its claims 
neither youth, maturity, nor old age, it is in the form¬ 
ation and molding of youthful character, that its 
impressions are most, vivid and lasting. Where is 
the individual who has arri ved at years of maturity 
that cannot recall the many pleasant episodes of 
c hildhood’s fleeting hours? If he be a wanderer in 
foreign lands, far away from the Bills of bis nativity, 
how vividly the imagination will bring once familiar 
objects to his view, and how sacred the associations 
that cluster around the home of his infantile years. 
Youthful imagery has clothed the realities of “olden 
time” in colors bright and beautiful. In fancy we 
look again upon the “family circle,” as yet 
unbroken by disaster or disease.— once more we 
seem to bear the merry voices of loved playmates 
long since passed over to the 4 other side.” or now, 
like ourselves, mariners upon “life’s tempestuous 
sea,” while memory, ever active, presents in long 
review 

“ The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood. 
And every loved spot which our infancy knew.” 

Yes, early associations can never be effaced; and 
even as tbe “ little leaven doth leaven the whole 
lump,” so do the little incidents and experiences of 
early life foreshadow man’s future course ot action. 

If is an adage long since conceded to be true, that a 
“man is known by the company he keeps.” How 
obvious, then, the necessity ol right associations, 
and how important that the young.—whose hearts 
distill the evil in human character, as quickly as the 
4 summer zephyrs distill the evening dew,”—choose 
their associates with discretion, in laying a ground¬ 
work of principle that shall stand as a basis for all 
future operations. Notice the emphatic language 
of Henry Ward Beecher, in one of his masterly 
sketches of human character:— 4 I would warn the 
young,” he says, “of evil companions. Decaying 
fruit corrupts the neighboring fruit. Beware of 
those who conceal a poisoned dagger under the 
cloalc of good fellowship. Finally,” he remarks, 
“select your associates, assort them, winnow them, 
preserve the grain , and let the wind sweep away 
the chaff. Let the youth of our laud make their 
“rule of action” conform to the precepts alluded to 
above, and they will find that “purity ot associa¬ 
tion” is not the least of the agencies employed in 
forming a standard of moral and intellectual great¬ 
ness. 

But next to personal associations, there are none 
that awaken livelier emotions of pleasure or of pity 
than those of a historical nature. Who but the 
Cynic could tread the deserted pavements of Pom¬ 
peii and Herculaneum, or listen to the retreating 
echo of his footfalls among the wide waste of broken 
arches and altars of Thebes or Palmyra, without 
once reflecting upon the former magnificence and 
glory of these deserted cities? The traveler who 
wanders through the 4 Holy Land ” finds much to 
admire in the bold picturesque scenery around him. 
But it is not the charming landscape, dotted here 
and there with graceful palm trees, or interspersed 
at intervals with teeming vineyards, that half con¬ 
ceal by their luxuriant foliage the whitewashed cot 
of tbe vine-dresser,—neither is it the craggy peak at 
his side, whose naked summit towers high heaven¬ 
ward, intercepting tbe fleecy clouds in their airy 
flight, while its gigantic form stands proudly forth 
as 4 Heaven’s prototype for an earthly Babel,”—nor 
is it still tbe surging river at his feet, winding its 
silver vein of waters through tbe quiet valley far 
into the distance, while its foaming waves eddy and 
sparkle in the glad sunlight,— no, it is none of these 
that fills his soul with mingled feelings of awe and 
veneration. But he thinks of Nazareth and the 
garden. Mount Tabor is before him, and he remem¬ 
bers the story of the transfiguration. In fancy he , 
can almost feel the divine glow of heavenly radiance , 
which dazzled the disciple's vision and caused him 
to foil prostrate to tbe earth, while through the azure- , 
lined foldings of the clouds, which cap the rnoun- ] 
tain’s summit, there comes a voice of thrilling , 
accent:—“This is my beloved Son, in whom lam , 
well pleased, hear ye him.” He looks out upon 
Jordon’s consecrated waters, while the past, with its 
sacred associations, rise before him, and he is lost in I 
tbe memory of other days.” i 

And our own country! lias she no associations < 
that are worth preserving? Shall that glorious i 
emblem of our nationality be enshrined in oblivion 1 
and its “stary folds” become the Mecca for future 1 


generations to make pious pilgrimage? Never! 

New England’s hills reply and a loyal North has 
echoed the glad response, that the “government of 
our fathers” must be sustained, and 4 There shall be 
but one Fold, and one Shepherd.” WHOM, NOT HAVING SEEN, WE LOVE. 

Van Buren Center, N. Y., 1862. C. E. Bentley. 

_ _ _ It ia easy to love when eye meets eye, 

And the glance reveals the heart, 

IMMORTALS BY ACCIDENT. When the flush on the cheek can the soul bespeak, 

- And the lips in gladness part; 

A writer in the Dublin University , in an article There’s a thrilling of bliss in a loving kiss, 

with the above title, baa the following; An4 a spe'l in a kindly tone, 

“ It has already been remarked that heroes lived And thu sr ' irit ,ias ona,ns of tenderness 

before Agamemnon; but heroes have likewise lived To letter :u,,i bmtl Its °” n ' 

since Agamemnon, and been known, too, even in But a holier spell and a deeper joy 

modern times, who have gained little by their From a P urer fountain flow, 

heroism. The reason is obvious; they have wanted " hen the soul scnr,s ll ' FfK ‘ r lts ,ncense fire ) 
a divine poet—they had nobody to make them And rest* no more below 

. , _ , .... When the heart goes up to the gate of heaven, 

immortal. Europe has been crammed with them And bows the thronc , 

for the last hundred years. Our own armies and And striking its harp for sins forgiven, 

navies could reckon them by the score. They were Calls the Savior all its own. 

named in a dispatch and died. One or two of them 

found a bard. There was amber tor kempenfeldt, That felt for us the thoni , 

for Nelson, tor Sir John Moore, for tbe Six Hundred, Though afar from homo we pilgrims roam, 

for some few beside. Where will the rest be wheD And our feet with toil are worn; 

the present becomes the past, when news becomes Though we never have pressed that pierced hand, 

renown, when telegrams become history? So far as It; is stretched our lives above, - 

man goes, they will simply sink into the strata on And we own Ills caro ' 10 8 rateful P ra y° r i 

which futurity will be raised, affording stability and “ Whom ' not ,,avin » sceu ’ we lore -’’ 

permanence to the foundations of society, which Wo have felt Him near for many a year. 

will but rest upon them and crush them down. We When at eve we bent the knee, 

have named Sir John Moore. Look at his case— That mercy breath, that glorious feith, 

never was anything less probable than that his ill- Dear sanor, came from Thee. 

... ,, V hen we stood beside the dying bed, 

luck should have been hm passport, to tame. He And , vatcll , d the loved one 

had fought as other generals had, had bad his sue- In the darkening hour we felt His power, 

cesses as well as his reverses, and had just kept his As it bushed the waves of woe. 

head above water before tbe advancing army of . , ^ 

c. ...j w. And still, as we climb the hills of time, 

.jOult, On the walls of Corunna he met bis fate; And the lamps of earth grow dim, 

and might have lam there, as hundreds ol others We are hastening on from faith to sight— 

did, in an unrecorded grave, to this hour and to all We are pressing near to Him; 

future ages, had not an ordinary, unnoticed Irish And away from idols of earthly mold, 

parson, from a remote country parish, and from Enraptured we gaze above, 

amid common prosaic pursuits, caught a glance in And long to be where His arms enfold, 

his imagination of the lifeless warrior as he was __ _ _ _ 

hurried to a hasty grave in the silence of the 

night, within the sound of the advancing enemy's [Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker ] 

guns. The look was enough —the picture was R, ES T. 

taken, with its lull significance of pathos, into tbo The toiling millions of earth are ever unsatisfied 
beaitot the poet; and when it reappeared, it was and longing for rest. To them no word in the 
found to have been encrusted with amber, (hereafter vocabulary has a sweeter sound, or stirs the pulses, 
never more to pass away. It is true, little ceremony as dne8 this little word-rest. The weary, the 
was observed at that burial heavy laden, the enslaved and down-trodden, all 

1 Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note;" sigh for rest, sweet rest. To them the hope of its 

but the lyre was struck; and the echoes went forth attainment is as a balm to the smarting wound, or 
to the ends of the earth; and so Sir John Moore as oil on the trouble waters of the soul, 
passed, by the narrow channel of those few hasty But O, sad thought, rest never comes in life. The 
and careless stanzas, from the shores of oblivion, sweet rest sought, for is promised to the good and 
where he would have wandered till doomsday with pure, hut not in this world. To many a toiler of 
thousands of brave but unrecorded comrades, to earth this is a sad truth. No rest on earth? Dis- 
those same Isles of the Blest, wherein, as we have couragiug thought. This is the language of the 
already observed, the favorite heroes of all ages heart unsanctified by grace. How often Lave I 
have pitched their tents and exalted their standard.” seen the toiling poor man rising early and going to 

_ , - ,_ bis field of labor, then returning lato at evening, 

WANT OF "CHEEK” only to repeat it the next day, and the next, and 

-' still tbe next; and I have looked into his face and 

In an amusing little sketch of a Frenchman’s pitied bun, as I have thought, you will find no rest 
visit to London, published several years since, from your tasks on earth, lie has toiled day after 
the disadvantages of over-politeness are forci- day, until days have increased to years, to acquire a 
bly described. The Frenchman complains that home for Bis family and a competency for his old 
he was treated with marked incivility in the age, when he might sit down under the shade of the 
London shops, though be politely lifted his hat on trees his hands had planted, and rest from all his 
entering, aud made repeated bows in his best, man- labors. But the years of that Sad, tired man have¬ 
ner to the people behind tbe counter. Again, on rolled awuy, he has acquired his competency, per- 
calling witli a letter of introduction at a nobleman’s haps, but ob, that day of rest which beckoned him 
mansion, he deferentially gave a single rap at the on in his younger years has never come. No, it 
door, and bowed low to the powdered lackey who never will come to him this side bis humble grave, 
made his appearance after long delay. But his let- But will be have rest in heaven? Yes, if he has 
ter was rudely tossed back to him, and the street lived a life of purity and piety God, will give him 
door violently slammed in his face. An English rest in heaven, lie will rest from all his labors, and 
friend, of course, puts all Ibis to lights, and ex- his works of love will follow him. Has not God 
plains to the discomfited foreigner that an air of said this? Listen and hear him speak, thou tired 


m 
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| decision and a tone of authority make a favorable 
impression on English tradesmen, and that a de¬ 
termined rap at the door, followed by scrupulous 
avoidance of all approach to politeness, checks any 
lurking impertinence in the breast of a British 
flunkey. We suspect, indeed, that the majority of 
Englishmen measure a man by his own standard. 
They take you, as it were, at your word, and do not 
think highly of you unless you seem to think highly 
of yourself Insolent swagger aud self-conceit will 
not, of course, go down, but a certain flavor of sober 
self-esteem has a wonderful effect upon the general 
public. If you are deferential, it is possible that a 
Btranger will condemn you as a humbug. If you 
are retiring and modest, many wilt consider you 
effeminate aud sneaking. One maxim is usually a 
safe one. In asking a question, avoid timid hesita¬ 
tion of manner, and speak as if a clause in a recent 
act ol parliament bad invested you with some special 
prerogative, otherwise you will probably get a rude 
answer, or none at all. The tradesman will ner¬ 
vously lock his till; the policeman will eye you 
suspiciously; the railway porter wil^pretend not to 
hear you, or take you for a third-class passenger. 

A YOUNG MAN’S FIRST LESSON. 

Timothy Titcomb is guilty of uttering very 
many blunt truths, and here is one from his letters 
to the young: 

4 1 take it that the first great lesson a young man 
has to learn is that he is an ass. The earlier this 
lesson is learned, the better it will be for his peace 
of mind and his successes iu life. Some never 
learn it, and descend into the evening of their exist¬ 
ence, their ears lengthening with their shadows as 
they go. Some learn it early, get their ears crop¬ 
ped, and say nothing about it; while others sensi¬ 
bly retire into modest employments, where they will 
not be noticed. A young man reared at home, and 
growing up in the light of paternal admiration and 
fraternal pride, can not readily understand howany 
one can be as smart as he is. He goes to town, 
puts on airs, gets snubbed, and wonders what it 
means; goes into society ami finds himself tongue- 


soul:—“Como unto me, all you who are weary and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest 4 Take 
• my yoke upon you, and learn of me, tor I am meek 
and lowly of heart, and you shall find rest to your 
souls,” Ac. 

Blessed assurauces and promises to the laboring 
sons of men. How they cheer the toiling Christian, 
as he goes to his wearying daily tasks, llow light 
it makes his burdens. IVhy, God is going to give 
me rest one of these days. I shall uot toil long. 
Soon the Master will say. 4 come up higher.” Aud he 
goes about his work singing: 

“ In the Christian's home in glory, 

There remains n land of rest; 

There my Savior's gone before me 
To fulfill my soul’s request. 

There is rest for the weary. 

There is rest for you 
On the other side of Jordan, 

In the sweet fields of Edeft, 

Where the tree of life is blooming, 

There i6 rest for you." 

Weedsport, N. Y., 1862. F. I. Bell. 

-« ■ ♦ ■ 4- 

Pressing Forward. — Each believer should be 
thirsting for God, for the living God, and longing 
io put. his lip to the well-head of eternal life,— to 
follow the Savior. Satisfied I am that many a be¬ 
liever lives Id tbe cottage of doubt when he might 
live in tbe palace of faith. We are poor, starving 
things, when we might be fed; we are weak when 
we might be mighty; feeble when we might be as 
the giants before God; and all because we will not 
hear tbe Master say, “Rise up, my love, my fair 
one, and come away.” Now, brethren, is the time 
with you, after the season of trouble, to renew your 
dedication vow to God. Now, beloved, you shall 
rise up from worldliness and come away —from 
sloth, from the love of this world, from unbelief. 
What enchants you to make you sit still where you 
are? What delights you to make you as you now 
are? Come away! There is a higher life; there 
are better things to live for, and better ways ot 
seeking them. Aspire! Let thy high ambition be 
unsatisfied with what thou hast already attained; 
this one thing do tliou—press forward to the things 


tied; undertakes to speak in a debating club, and t4ls 0De luinguo inou pi 
breaks down or gets laughed at; pays attention to a are before, Spurgeon 
nice young woman, and finds a very large mitten on . 

his hands, and, in a state of mind bordering on dis- hen in a d” s Po n ent m 
traction, sits down to reason about it. This is the things winch God has give, 
critical period of his history, The result of his rea- 


Whkn in a despondent mood, look upon the good 
things which God has given you, in such bountiful 
profusion, and at the greater good things which he 


critical period oi ms nisiory, xue re*uu ui uia iw j ' . , ,, 

soiling d«*l« his Into. II he thoroughly compre- has prom,sod you la the ne.Nl wild, “f e 5[“ 

hends the fact that he does no, knmr any.hing, and *"* “ de "“7 f lL “ 

- - - - dwell on the dark sides ot things, but on liies 


accepts the conviction that all the world around 
him knows tnoi’e thau he does, that he is but a 
cipher, and whatever he gets must be won by hard 

work, there is hope for him.” 

---• 11 * '*" ~ -- 

No man can safely go abroad that does not love 
to stay at home; no man can safely speak that does 
not willingly hold his tongue; no man can safely 
govern that would not cheerfully become a subject; 
no man can safely command that has not truly 
learned to obey; and no man can safely rejoice but 
he that has the testimony of a good conscience. 


brighter aspects. 4 He who goes into his garden to 
seek for cobwebs and spiders, no doubt will find 
them; while he who looks for a flower may return 
into his house with one blooming in his bosom. 

-- 

No man is more miserable than he that hath no 
adversity; that man is not tried whether he be good 
or bad; and God never crowns those virtues whicli 
are only facilities and dispositions; but every act ot 
virtue is an ingredient into reward,—God so dresses 
us for heaven. 












which the Union force was divided, aud, bj a bril¬ 
liant piece of strategy, succeeded in capturing a 
large number of rebel prisoners at Corinth. After 
the evacuation of Corinth, Gen. Pope pursued the 
fugitive Beauregard down the Mobile Railroad, 
capturing a great many prisoners, arms, &c. He 
was engaged in this duty when summoned to Wash¬ 
ington. 

Items aud Incidents. 

McClellan a Worker. — Mr. Raymond, in 
N. Y. Times , says:—“No one who has not spent 
some time here, can understand how thoroughly 
Gen. McClellan’s time and attention are occupied 
with his public duties. He examines personally 
every part of his works and every foot of the rebel 
ground accessible to his observation. Every earth¬ 
work thrown up, every gun mounted, every position 
taken, every regiment moved, and almost every 
gun fired, are guided by his personal direction. 
Every hour, not spent in the saddle, is thus absorbed 
in receiving reports and giving directions to his 
subordinate Generals, and any needless trespass 
upon his time and attention, which are absorbed in 
these duties, is an injury to the service and the 
country.” 

How to Dispose ok Guerrillas.— Some of the 
orders relating to bushwhackers or guerrillas, are 
peculiarly significant. We give the point of a few 
of them: 

Secretary Stanton says—“ Let them swing.” 

Gen. Dix advises to “shoot them on the spot” 

Gen. Schofield says — “ Execute them immedi¬ 
ately.” 

Gen. Blunt says—“Give them no uuarter.” 


in conjunction with the evident movement towards 
a speedy evacuation, bewildered the speculations of 
the uninitiated, but Cot. Ingalls, under whose direc¬ 
tions the evacuation was progressing, moved about 
as cool as a summer’s morning. 

The reports from the front on Thursday evening 
continued favorable, heavy skirmishing having 
taken place on the right resulting in the repulse of 
the enemy, and a few more of the wounded arrived, 
who reported everything progressing most satisfac¬ 
torily, while all the indications were that a general 
battle along the whole line would take place next 
day (Friday.) The trains were kept in motion all 
night, carrying forward munitions of war, while the 
wagon trains were still lining the roads wi th commis¬ 
sary stores. 

The Great At. arm. —On Friday morning, the 
first item of nows from the front, received by tele¬ 
graph. was a gratifying announcement that Stone¬ 
wall .Jackson and Ewell, in attempting to turn the 
right flunk, were repulsed by Gen. McCall with his 
Pennsylvania Reserves, and driven back with great 
slaughter. This attempt of Jackson was made at 
three o’clock in the morning, and had closed at six 
o’clock, with a signal victory. This repulse is said 
to have been one of the most decisive and destruc¬ 
tive of the war, the enemy being put to a complete 
rout, with very small loss on our side. Although at 
night, and intended for a surprise, the gallant Penn¬ 
sylvanians were tound to be wide awake. There 
was, however, every indication of a general battle 


Lord of the Universe! shield us and guide us, 
Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun, 
Thou hast united 11 s; who slmU divide us? 

Keep us. O, keep us, the many in one! 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings tire Nation’s cry— 

Union and Liberty! one evermore!” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JULY 12. 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


Rebel Means of Escape from Richmond. 

The correspondent of Philadelphia Press says: 

Everyone knows that Richmond lies on the North 
side of an unfordable river, and that Federal troops 
encompass it from the North around to the South¬ 
east, with gunboats to the South. But two railroads 
pass out of the city which are not rendered useless 
to the enemy—the Petersburg railroad and the Dan¬ 
ville and Greensborough combination road. The 
former runs South, but the proximity of our gun¬ 
boats to Petersburg renders it such a dangerous 
passage, that unless forced by necessity no evacua¬ 
tion of the city will be made in that direction. The 
other runs eight miles South-west, then divides, one 
branch running South to Greensborough, the other 
continuing the original direction to Danville, both of 
which are near the North Carolina line. Three 
bridges cross t he James river to Manchester, a small 
suburb on the opposite bank, two being splendid 
structures, but the third old and dangerous. 

For about eight miles back from the river the sur¬ 
face of the country is generally low and swampy, 
being scarcely passable elsewhere than over the 
roads, and they would soon be trod into a terrible 
mire by a marching force of any great number. 
Beyond this, except in the direction of Petersburg, 
where swamp predominates, the land is high, rolling, 
and fertile, and before the war, was assiduously cul¬ 
tivated. This beautiful country extends south and 
west until it crosses the North Carolina line in one 
direction, and loses itself among the spurs of the 
Blue Ridge in the other. 

Some of the large warehouses are at the lower end 
of the town, a lock and canal of sufficient capacity 
to pass boats drawing eight feet of water being 
the means of communication with the slack-water 
navigation of the Upper James River. Goods are 
lightered along this canal to the higher parts of the 
city. 

If the enemy make up their minds to evacuate 
Richmond, instead of risking all in one last grand 
battle or if McClellan compels the evacuation, they 
have but two courses before tlmm; either to go west 
by turnpike and common roads, through the mud 
and mire of the swamps, for the only railroad in 
this direction, the Virginia Central, we control; or 
to go south-west, using the Danville and Greens 
borough Railroad and the line to Petersburg, so far 
as it is uncontrollable by federal gunboats. For an 
army as large as theirs these would be slow means 
of evacuation, and as the roads, turnpike and rail, 
leave Richmond liy bridges, Union guns from a 
hundred points almost could batter down every 
stick and stone of all of them. 

Thus the rebel evacuation would be a slow pro¬ 
cess, and of course, the better to disguise it while 
making, there would be all sorts of desperate attacks 
upon our lines. Sorties, and charges, and 


trains of transports in tow. The vessels nearest the 
landing were also stored full of commissary stores 
and munitions, and moved out in the stream. The 
immeuse piles of boxes of crackers, barrels of pork, 
and other stores along the landing, wore again cov¬ 
ered over with bales of hay, so as to be ready at a 
moment's notice to apply the torch for their destruc¬ 
tion, if it should become necessary. 

There was great commotion among the crowds of 
contrabands, who have been found most efficient 
laborers, and who have been used to great, advan¬ 
tage in the commissary and munition departments. 
They soon understood that,danger was apprehended, 
and being assured by Col. Ingalls that they would 
not be l.eft behind to meet the vengeance of their 
masters, went to work with renewed energy. Stores 
aud munitions everywhere disappeared from the 
landings with great rapidity,and were beingpacked 
on the wharf-boats and vessels contiguous. The 
wives and children of the contrabands also soon 
made their appearance, and with bundles and 
babies, took positions on the canal boats as they 
were floated out in the stream. 

The mail steamer, which should have left for 
Fortress Monroe at 7 o’clock in the morning, was 
ordered to be detained, and at 9 o’clock a dispatch 
was received that a general battle was progress¬ 
ing along the whole line, the enemy haviDg 
renewed the attempt to flank Gen. Porters posi¬ 
tion on the right wing. At 11 o’clock a second 
dispatch announced that Gen. Porter had driven the 
enemy before him and repulsed them three times 
with terrific slaughter, and was then ordered by 
Gen. McClellan to fall back. This dispatch was a 
signal for renewed energy In the work of evacua- 


Okmshy McKnight Mitchell, whose portrait 
we have the pleasure of presenting to Rural 
readers, is a native of Kentucky, but received his 
cadetship from Ohio, in 1825. 

In 1829 be graduated in the same class as the rebel 
Generals Joe Johnston and Lee. He served three 
years as Professor of Mathematics at West Point, 
and was a short while in the army. But in 1832, 
becoming weary of inaction, be resigned his com¬ 
mission, Studied law, and opened an office at Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio. From ls34 to 1844 he filled the chair of 
Professor of Mathematics in the Cincinnati College, 
and in 1845 founded the Cincinnati Observatory. 
Ilis love for astronomy induced him to devote most 
ofhistime to the study of this science. He published 
several works on the subject, which attained consid¬ 
erable popularity; and in ls58, when the troubles 
in the Dudley Observatory, Albany, N. Y„ left, it 
without a manager, he was called to (he vacant post. 
Astronomy, however, did not engross his time. 
Like McClellan, Burnside, Curtis, and others, he 
was a railroad man, and for many years filled the 
office of Engineer of the Ohio A Mississippi Line. 
He was also at one time Adjutant-General of ()hio. 
In every position he was remarkable tor energy, 
boldness, and thoroughness. 

When the war broke out, he was among the first 
to inculcate the necessity ot defending the unity of 
the country at all hazards. He was one of the 
speakers at the great meeting on Union Square, New 
York city, and his speech was probably the most 
thrilling that was delivered (hat, day. He said: 

“ 1 owe allegiance to no particular State, and 
never did, and, God helping me, 1 never will. I 
owe allegiance to the Government of the United 
States. A poor boy, working my way with my own 
hands, at the age of twelve turned out to take care 
of myself as best I could, and beginning by earning 
but four dollars per month, 1 worked my way on¬ 
ward, until this glorious Government of die United 
States gave me a chance at ihe Military Academy at 
West Point. There I landed with my knapsack on 
my back, and, I tell you God’s truth, just a quarter 
of a dollar in my pocket. There I swore allegiance 
to the Government of the United Stales. I did not. 
abjure the love of niy own Stale, nor of my adopted 
State, bat high above that was proudly triumphant 


and predominant ury love for our common country.” 
His speech was continued with a fervor that held 
his hearers enthralled, and amidst his remarks, the 
following words also fell from his lips:—‘When the 
rebels come to their senses, we will receive them with 
open arms; but un I il that time, while they are trailing 
our glorious banner in the dust, when they scorn it, 
curse it, condemn it, and trample it under foot, I 
must smite, and in God’s name I w'ill smite, and as 
long as I have strength I will do it- * * * tarn 
ready, God help me, to do my duly. I am ready to 
fight in the ranks or out. of the ranks. Having been 
educated in the Academy, having been in the army 
several years, having served as a commander of a 
volunteer company for ten years, and having served 
as an Adjutant-General, I feel I am ready for some¬ 
thing. I only ask to bo permitted to act; and in 
God’s name, give me something to do!” 

lie was appointed Brigadier-General from New 
York, and sent to Kentucky. There he obtained 
command of a division of Buell’s army, which was 
the first of our troops in Bowling Green. From 
Nashville, he was sent due south through Murfrees¬ 
boro’ aud Columbia. Near the latter place he left 
the bulk of his division under one of the brigadiers, 
and with a brigade of infantry, a squadron of cav¬ 
alry, and two batteries, he made an extraordinary 
forced march on Huntsville, which place he occu¬ 
pied before the rebels suspected his proximity. He 
seized the telegraph office, and, it is believed, ob¬ 
tained some useful information in the shape of 
dispatches from and to Beauregard. Since then 
bo has been dashing hither and thither on the Mem¬ 
phis & Charleston Road, until now he holds two 
hundred miles of the line, from Stevenson. Alabama, 
to Tuscumbia. He is one of our most dashing and 
splendid Generals. 

Gen. Mitchell, like many of our more prominent 
generals, is also an author. lie has sent forth to the 
world several of the finest astronomical works, some 
of which have been reprinted in a popular form in 
England and on the European continent. His 
“ Planetary and Stellar Worlds,” and his *• Popular 
Astronomy,” have become text-books, and his 
” Astronomy of the Bible” is now in the press. He 
has also written three other works, which we believe 
have not jet been published. His age is about 57. 


mines 

would all have to be adequately prepared for by our 
troops before hand, so as to be rendered defeats 
instead of victories to the enemy. Yorktown was 
defended by just such means, and at no time with 
greater vim than just before the evacuation, and for 
all of these the greatest amount of all sorts of mili¬ 
tary material must be in readiness. There are no 
indications, however, of a rebel evacuation. If at 
this moment they are at it, they perform their work 
with a quietness and skill which never were equal¬ 
led in the history of earthly wars. 


along, above and below the Pamunkey Bridge, so 
as to give them free play for the use of their guns. 
On the same evening we had a report from head¬ 
quarters that a division of the rebels, the forces of 
“Stonewall” Jackson and Gen. Ewell, were ap¬ 
proaching, and threatening to open the way by the 
right flank for a raid on the White House. In the 
meantime the trains on the railroad were kept run¬ 
ning night and day, carrying forward nothing but 
ammunition and munitions of war. with siege and 
rocket trains aud field pieces. 

Doings on Thursday.— The fact that the gun¬ 
boats had taken position in front of the landing, 
with their guns out and shotted, and the sweeping 
away of the trees, which was still progressing, gave 
renewed activity to the rush of the camp followers 
(or passes by the mail-boat to Fortress Monroe, and 
our population commenced to be rapidly depleted. 

The down train from the front reported all quiet, 
with the exception of certain mysterious movements 
within our lines, that were not understandable by 
civilians. The immense stock of stores and forage 
at Dispatch Station, eleven miles from White House, 
were being carried off with great rapidity, and sub¬ 
sequently we learned that an immense train of 
wagons had been running trom that point all day, 
with forage and stores, and that the greatest activity 
in their removal was being observed. In the eve¬ 
ning it was announced that not a bale of hay, a 
bushel of oats, a barrel of beef, a box of crackers, 
was left 

While all these preparations were going on, indi¬ 
cating the probable intention of evacuating the 
landing on shore, the numerous steamers and tugs, 
probably fifty in number, had been busy towing 
down tho river to West 1’oint. a distance of fifty 
miles, through its tortuous windings, long lines of 
brigs and barks laden with stores. The vessels that 
were scattered about in the vicinity were also gath¬ 
ered together in separate groups and anchored in 


near Turkey Island bridge. Ho immediately 
opened communication with Com. Rodgers, of the 
Potomac flotilla, and through him with Washington. 
The result may be that the steam transports may 
relieve his soldiers of the fatigue of marching on 
Richmond, by landing them near the rebel capital, 
after the gunboats have cleared away the obstruc¬ 
tions. Our army is now extricated from the mala¬ 
rious swamps of the Chickahominy, and is on the 
high grounds of James river. 

From the correspondence of the Baltimore Amer¬ 
ican , we gather the following: 

At the White House, on Wednesday, matters were 
progressing as usual, with the exception that there 
had been a check in the landing of stores of all 
descriptions, while those on the landings were 
being rapidly loaded in wagons and moved off 
toward the left flank. Several steamers, with large 
strings of vessels laden with forage and subsistence, 
had also been started down the river, with orders to 
proceed to City Point, on the James river. This 
reversal in the course of transportation, occasioned 
considerable comment and speculation, but was 
ascertained to be the fulfillment of an order direct 
from Gen. McClellan. Some supposed it to be 
intended for the supply of a portion ol Gen. Bum- 
side’s army, which rumor said had reached the 
James river to co-operate with him. An order was 
also received from headquarters early on Wednes¬ 
day, to prohibit any one from coming forward to the 
lines on any consideration whatever, unless the par¬ 
ties belonged to the army. This order was so per¬ 
emptory, that even those connected with the press, 
some of whom had come down to forward their 
reports by the mail-boat, were prevented from 
returning, and others who had smuggled themselves 
through, were promptly sent back. 

Ou the same day Gen. Casey came down aud took 
command of the small land force, not exceeding 
GOO men, and in the evening was notified to prepare 
at any moment for the entire evacuation ot the post, 
and the preservation, as fur as practicable, of the 
public property. Similar orders were also sent to 
Col. Ingalls. He immediately communicated with 

axes, 


The New Uomiiiuntlcr in Virginia. 

John Pope was born in Kentucky in 1822. He 
was appointed a cadet in the West Point Military 
Academy, from Illinois, in 1838; graduated in 1842, 
and was commissioned a brevet Second Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Topographical Engineers on the 1st 
of July of that year. General Pope, in the Mexi¬ 
can war, was attached to the army of General Tay¬ 
lor. At the battle of Monterey he won his First 
Lieutenancy, and for gallantry at Buena Vista was 
brevetted a Captain, his commission bearing date 
February 23, 1847. He was still a Captain in the 
Engineer Corps when the rebellion broke out, and 
was one of the officers detailed by the War Depart¬ 
ment to escort President Lincoln to Washington. 
^ hen the President increased the army by calling 
lor Volunteers, Capt. Pope was named as a Briga¬ 
dier-General, and appointed a command in Mis¬ 
souri. Gen. Pope’s operations In Northern Missouri, 
in re-opening and protecting railroad commuuica- 
lion, and driving out guerrilla parties, are well 
known. The most important engagement with 
which he was there connected was that of Blackwa- 
ter, where, by the co-operation of J eff. C. Davis, a 
large number ol rebel prisoners were taken, and 
their army routed. Gen. Halleck intrusted him 
with the command of the Army of the Mississippi, 
destined to co-operate with Flag-Officer Foote’s flo- 
Ulla. At the head ol a well-appointed army, Gen, 
Pope, left Commerce, Mo., marched on to New 
1 ad rid. captured that place, and acted with Com- 
modere Foote in driv ing the rebels from Island No. 
to into a well-conceived trap, where 5,000 of them 
^ ere taken prisoners by Pope’s army. When Hal- 
uk took command on the Upper Tennessee, he 
arrested Pope’s course down the Mississippi, when 
o was about.to commence the attack ou Fort Pil- 

o\v. V ith his army he proceeded, in obedience to 
ju ers, to 1 ittsburg, and was assigned a position on 


Lieut. Winslow. The Fort Henry will be three 
hundred teet long, pierced for twenty-two guns, 
aud will be so constructed as to be serviceable as a 
sea-going steamer. Lieut. Hall will be in command. 


Condition of A Hairs before Richmond. 

Latest advices from McClellan, at Washing¬ 
ton, on the 30th ulfc, were up to 2 o’clock Saturday 
P. M. Up to that time he had successfully carried 
out the plan he pointed out sometime ago, which 
plan was to swing his right wing toward the rear, 
which included all the forces north of half way 
between Bottom’s Bridge and New Bridge, at the 
same time advance his left wing toward James 
river, opening communication with the gunboats. 
The attack of the enemy Thursday week, in great 
force, necessitated this strategic movement, and in 
changing his base, of course White House landing 
was abandoned. All sick and wounded, ordnance 
aud commissary stores, troons and nrouertv. were 


the fleet, and a division of men, armed with 
proceeded during the night to cut down the trees 
around White House, and subsequently all the way 
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nieces other fresh troops were immediately marched wounded and prisoners in their hands, thus evinc- 
forward lo fill their places. They seemed to disre- ing a great disinclination at permitting McClellan 


bore down most bravely and determinedly on our pieces, other fresh troops were immediate.y marcneu 
E, and tWs conflict was the most severely con- forward to fill their places. They seemed to dine- 
tested of the whole; but when the bayonet was gard the lives of their men. and held them under 
brought to bear they fell back, and were pressed the hottest fire of our artillery. The cm ■ y a , 
toward Richmond fully a mile beyond our original been driven back in every tight for the last three 
J dayR . Our troops are in fine spirits, and never so 

1D AKain, for the fourth time, General Torter fell anxious to fight as now. Most of our wounded 
back to his first position, when an order was received express a desire to recover speedily so they may 
from General McClellan to continue his retrograde return to their regiments. 

movement slowly and ,n order. So *oon as it be- The army is now encamped on high rolling 
came apparent to the enemy that it was the purpose ground, on the banks of the James River, fift 
of General Porter to retire, the enemy again pushed miles from Richmond. The transports ate a nay 
forward most boldly and bravely, when their ad- unloading supplies at the wharves. 1 he Com man d- 
viince was checked by the entire reserve force, con- ing General feels confident of successfully meeting 


to obtain any inkling, however obscure, of their real 
condition since the terminaiion of the battles. 

A letter to the New York Tribune, dated Fortress 
Monroe, 5th, says: Beyond a few skirmishes, in 
which our troops gained the advantage, nothing has 
occurred in the neighborhood of Richmond since 
my last The rebel army appears to have fallen 
back toward the city, and Gen. McClellan is now in 
a position well entrenched. 

The apprehension that the rebels would stretch 
themselves down the Peninsula, and possibly at- 


sisting of the New York 5th, Lieutenani-yoionei 
Duryea, the New York 10th, Colonel Bcndix, and 
two other regiments, under command ol Colonel 
Warren, Acting-Brigadier-General, and the entire 
force of regulars under Major-General Sykes. This 
fresh force held the enemy in check while the force 
which had previously borne the brunt of the battle 
moved steadily back and in good order, carrying 
with them their wounded and dead. 

The enemy made a fierce attack on the reserve, 
but cannon were posted at various points of the 
route by which they were retiring toward the Chick- 
ahominy, which occasionally poured in shot and 
Bhell upon them, and checked their movements and 
enabled the troops to move back iti the most admira¬ 
ble manner. At one time, in this retrograde move- 


received from Beauregard and Jackson gave them a 
force double that of the army of the Potomac, and 
many of the prisoners taken during the battles 
belong to Beauregard's army. 

Advices from the army up to the night of the 4th 
inst.. have been received in Washington, and indi¬ 
cate that all is quiet and the army in excellent 
spirits: 

The following address has been issued by the 
Commanding General: 

Hkapquartebs Alt MV or the Potomac, July 4, 1862. 

Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac: — Your 
achievement's of the last ten days have illustrated 
the valor and endurance of the American soldier 
attacked by superior forces, and without hope ot 
re-enforcenients. You have succeeded in changing 


ble manner. At one time, in uus retrograue move- atlaC ) te( j i, v superior lorces, ami w itnqut nope oi 
ment the reserve i'orco charged on the enemy with re-enforcenient>. Yon have succeeded in changing 

the bayonet and drove them back nearly a mile In ^^re^de^asfhemns/b^ardou^ of military 
this charge the gallant New 1 ork l lfth and Colonel cx -] lVn ,!; you have saved all your material, all 
Bendix’s New York Tenth drew forth the plaudits y 01)r (rains, and all your guns, except a few lost in 


Bendix’s New York Tenth drew forth the plaudits your trains, and all your guns, except a few lost in 

of the arrnv bv their steadiness and bravery, in battle, taking in return guns and colors from the 
oi tne army, uy meir swwuuck ^ „_ em i n Pon ynur march you have been assailed 

which they, however, lost about a hundred at their Jav, with desperate fury, by rnen of the 

. i. . J * Mn/moL'dMf tr» lunrfA nn • . _ . .....i . _ I »•, .11«-» mmaa il »n/l 


numbers, whose bodies It was necessary to leave on 
the field. Cheers went up along onr whole lines at 
this gallant repulse, which was at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the enemy did not again renew 
the attack during the balance of the evening, but 


,-ame race and nation, skillfully massed and led. 
Under every disadvantage ol number, and necessa¬ 
rily of position also, you have in every conflict 
beaten back your foes with enormous slaughter. 
Your conduct ranks you among ibe celebrated 
armies of history. No one will now question that 


EU O Uhl UV ih ..... * ---- - - *—< t Ul UI'VI.’ V — • - • ^ . • , * 

turned theircoliimnn a... toward .Lo Whit* WM'X Lav’o 

Which seemed to be the haven ot all their hopes. vpac j ie( j the new base, complete in organization, and 


which seemed to be the haven ot all their hopes. 
The division of the enemy dispatched in this direc¬ 
tion was estimated at from twenty to thirty thous¬ 
and, cavalry, artillery, and infantry. They started 
down at three o'clock on Friday afternoon. 

Last of the White House,— On Saturday morn¬ 
ing the work of evacuation at the IV hite House had 
been nearly completed, and although there was still 
a number of vessels before the landing, there was an 
abundance of steamers in readiness to move off with 
them at any moment 

The following is an account of the battles fought 
in front of Richmond on Sunday, Monday, and Tues¬ 
day, being the 5th, 6th, and 7th ol‘ the engagement: 

On Sunday morning the corps of feenerals 
Sumner and Franklin were left in the works at 
Fair Oaks, with instructions to evacuate and pro¬ 
tect the baggage and supply trains on their way to 
James River. They had hardly left their position, 
and were falling back on the railroad and Williams¬ 
burg turnpike, when the rebels discovered the move¬ 
ment and immediately started in pursuit with their 
whole force. So rapidly did the rebels approach 
that our officers had barely time to place their men 
in position to receive them before they were upon 
them. The enemy advanced to the attack about 
two o’clock, and were promptly met by our men. 
The battle lasted until dark, during which the 
enemy suffered terribly, advancing in solid mass to 
within a short distance of our artillery. The effect 
of our guns upon their ranks was tearful, killing and 
wounding them by hundreds. At dark the enemy 
were repulsed, and forced to abandon their position. 
This battle took place about a mile and a half above 
Savage Station. 

While this battle was in progress other important 
events were transpiring, The railroad bridge across 
the Chickabominy was burned, and a train of twelve 
cars, under a toll head of stearn, was run overboard. 
All the Coramississary and Quartermaster’s stores 
unable to be removed were committed to the flames, 
together with a large amount of ordnance stores. 
The large house at the station and the adjoiuiog 
grounds, which were filled with our sick and 
wounded, whom it was impossible to get away, 
were left under the care of our surgeons, with all 
the necessaries at hand for their comfort. They 


unimpaired in spirit. . 

Tb*' enemy may at any lime attack you. 


We are 


Yesterday our pickets advanced four or five miles 
from the river, and saw no enemy, who seemed to 
have disappeared mysteriously. It is suggested 
that Gen. Pope will see them next. 

Gen. McClellan has advanced his lines down to 
the Chickahominy, and no fours are now entertained 
of a flank movement in that direction- By noon 
to-day Gen. McClellan expected to have his posi¬ 
tion so fortified as to be able to bid defiance to the 
enemy in any shape that he might choose to come. 

An army letter to Ihe Herald states that rebel 
prisoners say long before the evacuation of Corinth, 
troops from Beauregard’s army began to arrive at 
Richmond, and continued to arrive steadily until 
that event took place, by which time 50,000 had 
arrived; and that subsequent to the evacuation 
25,000 more arrived from Corinth; and these 75.000 
are the flower of Beauregard’B army. The whole 
number of troops at Richmond amounts to 200.000. 

I infer from what their officers say, that the eight 
forts, or earthworks, on the north and cast of Rich¬ 
mond. are not of any great strength. They rely 
mainly for the defense of the city upon Fort Dar¬ 
ling. the obstructions and batteries in the James 
River, and upon the fighting of their troops. They 
declare it an utter impossibility for the Union army 
to lake Richmond, either by land or water—by 
land; on account of the number of troops, and by 
water, on account of the defenses of James River. 

Department of tlie West. 

The Memphis Avalanche ot June 30 has an 
editorial based upon information from well-informed 
men in the South, stating that a new programme 
has been determined on by the Southern leaders, 
who, nothing absorbed by the past discomfitures, 
are preparing themselves for a tremendous efl'ort. 
They consider that the territory recently given up 
has weakened the North and correspondingly 
strengthened the South. They expect to hold 
Richmond and Virginia, but if they are forced to 
yield them, they have no idea of giving up, but will 
fight till the last; but when they can fight no longer, 
instead of surrendering and having their property 


entire fleet on the town, and continued an hour. 
The next morning at 4 o’clock, the bombardment 
was resumed, during which eight of Farragut’s ves¬ 
sels passed the batteries without serious damage. 
The city must have been damaged greatly. Con¬ 
flagrations were seen in numerous places. 

The Grenada (Miss.) Appeal of the 27th says 
every preparation that military science could sug¬ 
gest has been made at Vicksburg, and that city will 
be defended to the last. 

Gen. Schofield, commanding the Federal forces in 
Missouri, has issued an order holding the rebels and 
rebel sympathizers responsible in tbeir property, 
and if need be m their persons, for damages hereafter 
committed by guerrillas in their State. For every 
soldier or citizen killed $5,000 will be exacted, from 
$1,000 to $5 000 for every one wounded, and the full 
value for all property destroyed by guerrillas will 
be assessed and collected from the class of persons 
above mentioned residing in the vicinity ol the place 
where the acts were committed. The sums thus 
collected will be paid to the legal heirs ol the soldier 
or citizen thus killed or the person wounded, or the 
rightful owner of the property destroyed or stolen. 
This order is very stringent, and abundant machin¬ 
ery is provided to carry it into effect. 

A reconstruction of the gunboat Essex, which was 
disabled at Fort Henry last winter, is just completed. 
She made her trial trip at St. Louis on the 28th ult., 
proving a success in every respect. Her machinery 
is placed below the water line, her casemates are 
raised from 6 to 7 j feet high, and she has been thor¬ 
oughly repaired throughout. Her officers claim that 
she will be more effective and durable than any 
other boat built in the West. Her armament con¬ 
sists of three 9-inch and one 10-inch Dahlgren 
guns, shell guns, two 50-ponnder rifle Dahlgren 
guns, one large 32-pounder, and one 24-pounder 
boat howitzer. She is commanded by Captain W. 
D. Porter, and was to leave for the South immedi¬ 
ately. _ 


AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON. 


prepared to meet them. I have personally estate water, on account ot the iletenses oi James River, 
fished your lines, Let them come, and we will 

convert their repulse into a final defeat Your Department of the West, 

Tub Memphis X has an 

we declare to our foes, who are rebels against the editorial based upon information from well-informed 
best interests of mankind, that this army snail enter mftn ; n u, e South, stating that a uew programme 

NntioSi'tottaonrtaTi p^’S \$h X »■» l**n dct.ra.ii.ed on bj.Lo Swlhem leader. 
Union, which can alone insure internal peace and who, nothing absorbed by the past discomfitures, 
external security to each State, shall be preserved, are preparing themselves for a tremendous efl'ort. 
cost what it may, in time, treasure, and blood. They consider that the territory recently given up 

U Lh has weakened the North and correspondingly 

From the telegraph this (Tuesday) morning, we B trengtheued the South. They expect to hold 
gather the following additional items: Richmond and Virginia, but if they are forced to 

Com. Wilkes has been ordered to the command of yield lliemi they have no idea ol' giving up, but will 
the flotilla in James River. figbt t jn t j, e j^. j )U t when they can fight no longer. 

The New York Tribune says, we have from our j natead 0 f surrendering and having tbeir property 
special, details of the battle of Tuesday, not hereto- con fig Ca t(,<j 5 an d themselves disfranchised, they will 
fore reported at length. mu fe e a direct proposition to France and England, 

The light was very severe, and extended all along to p ecomt . a colony or appendage. If this alterna- 
the line. We lost many officers and men. but t - ve j 8 f orc0( j U p 0Q (hem, they will strive to become 
repeatedly drove the rebels back. It was chiefly an eu bj e cte of Napoleon rather than of England. The 


artillery fight, but our men made several splendid 
and successful charges. The enemy were desper¬ 
ate, being purposely made mad with drink, and 
staggered up lo our guns only to be cut down by 
hundreds. 

In the fight of Tuesday, Morell's division suffered 
most The 12th New York, a part of Butterfield’s 
brigade, was nearly annihilated. The 44th New 
York, 83d Pennsylvania, and lGth Massachusetts, 
also suffered severely. 

General Porter's corps were engaged and did 
nobly. 

Hooker’s, or “the fighting division,” worked 
nobly. This division went to the Peninsula 11,000 
strong; now they number less than 5,000 effective 
men. The severest sufferers in the division were 
the Massachusetts 1st, 11th, and 16th. 

Sickles’ brigade also won new laurels. Coming 
in as a reserve just at the right moment, fhey drove 
the rebels back with serious slaughter. 

The Irish brigade of General Meagher w r as also 
prominent in this action, aud so was the Mozart regi¬ 
ment. 

The result, of Tuesday's fight was distinctly in 


The 1’resident, in accordance with the provisions 
of the recent act for the collection of direct taxes in 
the insurrectionary districts, within Ihe United 
States, has issued a proclamation, declaring in what 
States ami parts of States insurrection exists, namely, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louis¬ 
iana, Texas. Mississippi, Arkansas, Tenuessee, 
North Carolina and Virginia, excepting from the 
last named certain Western counties. Those States 
being now in insurrection and rebellion, and by 
reason thereof the civil authority of the United 
States is so obstructed that the provision of the act 
to provide the increase of revenue from the imports 
to pay interest on the public debts, and for other 
purposes, approved August 5th, 1861, cannot be 
possibly executed ; therefore the taxes legally 
chargeable upon real estate, under the act last afore¬ 
said, lying within States and parts of States, as 
aforesaid, together with a penalty of 50 per cent, of 
said taxes, shall be a lien upon the treaty or lots of 
same, severally charged till paid. 

The fullowwig correspondence between the Presi- 
Avalanche gives the above as almost the certain dent and the Governors of the several States will 
policy of the Confederate leaders, and as Dr. explain itself: 

Faulkes is known to be one of the best informed To the- President:—The. undersigned, Governors 

persons in the South, considerable credit may be of States of the Union, impressed with the belief 
person. (i, a i citizens oi the States which they respectively 

attached to this plan. represent, are of one accord in the hearty desire 

Dispatches from Col. Fitch, dated St Charles, that the recent successes of the Federal arms may 
Ark., which works are still held, set forth that Cur- be followed up by measures which must insure the 

\ • v „„ r"-,tinns nml speedy restoration of the Union; ami believing that 

tm division is at Batesville, on short rations and .1 ^ <jf ^ ; rtAnt rai | ita Vy movements now 

without provender for horses and mules, besides in progress, and the reduced condition of our effeot- 
suflering from sickness. Hindman is menacing him i v e forces in the field, resulting from the usual and 
with a large force, aud unless commissary and other unavoidable casualties of the service, that the time 
. . ., „ , ;n . has arrived for prompt- and vigorous measures to be 

stores can reach bun soou Ins loop. > " adopted by the people in support of the great in ten¬ 

dered incapable of duty by starvation. Regiments ^sts committed to your charge—we respectfully re- 
were called for and transports with provisions and quest, if it meets with your entire approval, that 

provender. Col. Fitch proposes to give his troops you at onc V cu " ll P on several States for such 

1,’ . . 1 * . . . _*L n urn hors ot men as may be required to till up all 

a share of active service, having in view a veiy rhe military organizations now in the field, and add 
important movement upon the enemy. to the armies heretofore organized such additional 

At Helena Ark., there is a band of guerrillas number ot men as may in your judgment be nocos- 

numbering —000, threatening peopi ani j military positions that bare been captured by 

burning and general destruction of property. In our m tniee, and to speedily crush the rebellion that 
consideration of this fact Gen. Grant has iBsued still exists in several of the Southern States, thus 

<m>*« «■*« loy U .'..Mined bjr the govern- "1.1 be“eTb« Z S 

ment, collections shall be made by seizuie ot sum- a j ve moment is near at band, and to that eiid the 
cient amount of personal property from persons in people of the United States are desirous to aid 
the immediate vicinity sympathizing with rebellion, promptly in furnishing all re-en force meats that you 
.__ may deem needful to sustain onr Government. _ 


numbered about 700, and are now In the enemy's I favor of the Union army. The rebels were defeated 


hands. The troops which had fought the battle on in every action, and rebel officers taken prisoners 
Sunday, retreated under cover of the night to White admit the loss of at least 10,000 men during the day. 
Oak Swamp Bridge, a distance of about twelve Our artillery was successfully brought to bear, 
miles, there to await the approach of the enemy. nearly all day, while the rebels did very little exe- 

The disposition of the troops on Monday', the cution with theirs. Our loss was very small when 
sixth day of the battle, was as follows: compared with that of the rebels. The fighting un 

General Smith’s division, supported by General ® ( * es was ul ' ft m0Pt desperate character. As 

Nagle’s brigade, occupied the right of the bridge, * as *' us rebel forces were cut to pieces other 
while General Sumner’s and General Franklin’s ^sh troops were marched forward to fill their 
corps occupied the left. General Heintzelman’s P^es. They appeared to disregard the lives of 
corps with General McCall’s division was out on men ' ^ ie c ' OSfl battle the Union 

the road to meet the enemy, who were approaching droops were in fine spirits, and more anxious than 
from Richmond. ever to ®£ht. 

The enemy came up boldly early in the forenoon, A skirmish took place on Thursday morning, the 
having been heavily re-enforced by the troops who 3d inst., near our left wing, which resulted in the 
had fought the battle of Friday on the opposite side defeat of the rebels. We took 1,000 rebel prisoners 
of the. Chickahominy. At about three o’clock it and three small batteries. Our cavalry then fol- 
became evident that some portion of onr lines must lowed them till they passed beyond White Oak 
give way, as the rebels were constantly throwing Swamp. 

fresh troops into action. Our troops in front of the Great difficulty exists in obtaining the list of 
bridge then fell back to within three miles and a killed in onr late battles, as comparatively few cases 
half of Turkey Island, when the fight was shortly exist where any one can tell whether the missing 
after renewed and continued with the greatest were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, 
determination on both sides. The loss op Monday For the last two days the rebels have shown but 
was very heavy in each army. During the day all little disposition to fight, and yesterday relinquished 
the cattle and the greater portion of the trains had their grounds and batteries almost without resist- 
safely crossed Turkey Island Bridge. ance. 

The fight, was renewed early on Tnesday morn- A letter to the N. Y. Post confirms the reported 
ing by the rebels, they evidently intending to crush skirmish on Thursday, and the capture of six guns 


wanting to bo taken aboard with their cotton. The 
people everywhere are represented as suffering the 1 
greatest hardships. On an island below White 
river, 2.500 men, -who have fled from conscription, 
are united against their oppressors for protection. 

The following dispatch has been received in 


Washington: 


Corinth, July 6th. 

To Hon, E. M. Stanton :—Official reports are just 


our army. It lasted about three, hours, resulting in 
considerable loss to both sides. The enemy then 
retired, leaving the field to our troops. The rebels 
again advanced at about three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. in considerable numbers, but retired, after 


and prisoners. Gen. McClellan had removed his 
headquarters, and the army advanced some five 
miles toward Richmond. 

The correspondent of the Philadelphia Inqxdrer 
states that Richmond papers of the 4th acknowledge 


being shelled by the gunboats and artillery for the loss of 30,000 men. though they claim a victory. 


about two hours, without coming near enough for 
musketry to become engaged. The loss of our 
army, during their seven days’ engagement, is not 
known, but 20.000 is considered to be as near an 
estimate as can at present be given in killed, 
wounded, ana missing. Many of those unaccounted 
for may have straggled away through the country, 
and may hereafter return. The loss of the enemy 
in killed must have been very heavy. Far exceeding 
that ol our army. 


The correspondent of the Press, of the same dale, 
reports McClellan pushing rapidly forward, driving 
the enemy at all points. The gunboats accompa¬ 
nied his advance, shelling the woods and scattering 
the enemy, his main forces following in support. 

The Washington Star of the Gth says a distin¬ 
guished general officer of the Potomac was in 
Washington that morning, on his way to visit his 
family, north of that city, nis opportunities for 
learning the extent of the damage received by the 


A later dispatch says:—The most terrible fighting ! enemy in the recent seven days’ battle were, from 
took place Tuesday last, and with most brilliant the nature of his position in the service, perhaps 
success. The rebels were defeated in every action, better than any otter Union officer, lie estimates 
and the rebel prisoners admit the loss of at least the loss in killed und wounded, and otherwise hors 


10.000 that day. Our artillery was most successfully 
brought to bear nearly all day, while the rebels 
have done very little execution with theirs. Our 
loss was very small compared with that of the 


better than any otter Union officer, lie estimates 
the loss in killed and wounded, and otherwise hors 
da combut, at 75,000 men—in other words, that the 
loss was quite hall of the whole ;irmy in and about 
Richmond. They refuse to receive flags of truce 
from McClellan, conveying inquiries relative to the 


rebels. As fast as the rebel forces were cut to I fate of the Union officers and soldiers believed to be 


men, was attacked by parts ot 8 regiments of rebels, 
numbering some 4.700 men, which lie defeated and 
drove back after seven hours’ fighting. 

Our loss was 41 killed, wounded and missing. 
That of the enemy must have been very great, as 
tbev left 65 dead oil the field. 

Particulars will be forwarded by mail. 

I recommend Col. Sheridan for promotion for 
gallant conduct in batt le. 

H. W. IIalleck, Maj.-Gen. Com g. 

From the Vicksburg press of the 27th ult we 
obtain the following: 

Porter's mortar fleet opened on the lower batteries 
at 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon, and ceased at 7. 
They recommenced the bombardment at 5J this 
morning. Our batteries replied with but few shot. 
Our loss was two killed and three wounded. This 
morning it is reported that the Federals are landing 
troops at 'Warrenton. We have no knowledge ol 
the truth of this report, but it corresponds with their 
previous movements. At 1 o’clock to-day 12 trans¬ 
ports carne up, and landed troops at Brown and 
Johnson’s Place on the Louisiana shore. From the 
number of transports cugaged they must have 
landed a large force. 

The ram Monarch arrived at Cairo on the 5th 
inst., bringing news to the 28th of June. The state¬ 
ment is that on Thursday Commodore Porter’s fleet 
commenced lo shell the upper battery, below the 
town, continuing all day without any result. It 
was renewed on Friday, and in the afternoon it was 
directed on the town, over which shells were pluinly 
seen to burst. This continued until 4 o’clock, when 
it ceased. During the Lombardmeut the rebel bat¬ 
teries replied freely. Their tiring was inaccurate. 
One-half hour after the cessation ot the bombard¬ 
ment, the rebel water battery opened on the mortar 
fleet, which replied until the battery ceased firing. 
I At 8 o’clock in the evening fire was opened from the 


Morton. Indiana; David Tod. Ohio: Alex. Ramsey, 
Minnesota: Richard Yates, Illinois; Edward Salo¬ 
mon, Wisconsin: .1. B. Temple, President Military 
Board, Kentucky; Burton, Delaware. 

Kxi.errivK Massiojt, Washington, July 1. 

Gents :—Fully concurring in the wisdom of the 
views expressed to me in so patriotic a manner, by 
you, in the communication of the twenty-eighth day 
of June, 1 have decided to call into service an addi¬ 
tional force of three hundred thousand men. I sug¬ 
gest ami recommend that tne forcosshould be chiefly 
of infantry. The quota of your State tvould be 

- I trust that ihey may’ be enrolled, without 

delay, so as to bring this unnecessary and injurious 
civil war to a speedy aud satisfactory conclusion. 
An order fixing the quotas of the respective States 
will be issued by the War Department to-morrow. 

Aiskaham Lincoln. 

Attorney General Bates having given his opinion 
that the acceptance by the ex-Secretary of War 
Floyd, of drafts drawn upon him by Russel, Major 
& Waddell, now held by Pearce it Bacon, are not 
legal contracts of the United States, that we are 
not legally bound lo pay any on account thereof, 
the claimants, in the memorial to Congress, propose 
to show’ that the Attorney General’s opinion con¬ 
flicts with the statutes, with judicial decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and with long practice of Govern¬ 
ment in the use of acceptances in discharge of the 
obligations of the different departments, and they 
apply for a general recognition of this usage by 
Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture goes into opera¬ 
tion immediately, with Isaac Newton, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, as Commissioner, and R. C. McCormick, of 
New York, as Chief Clerk. 

The army appropriation bill came up in the Sen¬ 
ate. aud Mr. Hale offered an amendment to that, 
limiting the rank and file to 75ft,0CK). and limiting 
Major-Generals to 40 nnd Brigadier-Generals to 
200. The limitation of 750,000 men was stricken 
ouU Adopted. 

An amendment was adopted appropriating $2,000,- 
000 for the comfort of the sick and wounded sol¬ 
diers, and forwarding them to their homes. 

An ameudment was adopted that all aid-de-camps 
appointed since August, 1801, be referred to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

An amendment was adopted providing $5,000,000 
for the collecting, drilling, and organizing the vol¬ 
unteers. After some further debate, the bill passed. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Whitcomb's Horse Hay Rake —J. Pardee. 

Help for the Women — Richardson k Keeler. 

Reapinp and Mowing Machines —J. Rapalje. 

Battle Scenes—Henry B. Anson. 

Fort Edward Institute- Rev. Joseph E. King. 
Inventions and their Kesnlts-ll&i ris Bro.'s 
Strsved or Stolen—H Cronise 
A Beautiful Microscope —K M. Bowen. 

Flat Field Turnip Seed — J. IF Conklin. 


®I)C JTctos Ccntbenecr. 

— Garibaldi is prostrated with rheumatism. 

— Congress has passed an act prohibiting polygamy in Utah. 

— An Arkansas regiment is being raised for the Union army. 

— Mrs. Gen. Scott died at Rome, on the 10th ult, aged 72 
years. 

— Col. Ward, an American, has been created a Mandarin of 
China. 

— The Spanish Government is about to build seven iron 
frigates. 

— The streets of Hamilton, Canada, are now lighted with 
coal oil. 

— The Prince Albert Memorial Fund now amounts to 
$245,000. 

— Twenty-three iron clad vessels are now in process of con¬ 
struction. 

— New York has in the field 121 regiments, 2 battalions, 
and 1.3 batteries. 

— The quinine-yielding Chincona has at length been nat¬ 
uralized in India. 

— Uncle Sam has contracted for one hundred and fifty mil¬ 
lion Minnie rifle bullets. 

— During the year 1861, eleven million gallons of wine 
were consumed in England. 

— Forty-four pieces of artillery were in action at Fair Oaks, 
and 2,756 rounds were tired. 

— The President has approved and signed the Pacific Rail¬ 
road and National Tax bills. 

— ThO sailing navy of France consists of 122 vessels, of 
which 63 are in commission. 

— The Albany Argus says that out of 10,060 blacks in New 
Orleans, 8,000 arc mulattoes. 

— There are hospital accommodations in the city of Wash¬ 
ington for 12.000 sick soldiers. 

— A greater breadth of land has been sowed and planted in 
Maine this year lhau ever before. 

— One of the mills in Lowell, during the past week, sold 
600.000,000 yards of cotton doth. 

— Over a hundred steam propellers are now engaged in 
towing boats on American canals. 

— Mrs. Thompson, of Bristol, Conn., completed her one 
hundred and third year on Sunday week. 

_Some fifteen or twenty officers have been sent home, by 

flag officer Farragut, for habitual drunkenness. 

— Strawberries made their first appearance in the Quebec 
market on Thursday, the 26th ult. Rather late. 

— Ship building is brisk ut Windsor, N. S., but the Ameri¬ 
can war has quite destroyed the plaster business. 

— A bill for the establishment of a State Normal School haB 
passed both Houses of the California Legislature. 

— An extradition treaty, for cases of high crimes, has been 
concluded between the United States and Mexico. 

— In Illinois, hashing the crop of 1801 and planting that of 
1802 were done simultaneously in adjoining fields. 

_A plot for a negro insurrection in Oktibbeha Co., Miss., 

for June 18, was discovered in time to break it up. 

— Some of the factories in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
whicli have been idle for a long time, are starting up. 

— The New York State loan of $800,000 has been taken at 
10?i percent premium. The bids reached $4,600,000. 

_The London (Eng.) Herald maintains that it is time for 

France and England to take action on American affairs. 

— There are thirty of the blood relations of the late Gen. 
Lvon now fighting l’or the cause iu which he lost his life. 

— In Buffalo, 2.00 inches of rain fell in June. Average 
temperature, 2° colder than June of the previous five years. 

— Senator King stated in the Senate, last week, that our 
whole effective force in the field does not exceed 300,000 men. 

— Grasshoppers have appeared in immense swarms in Colo¬ 
rado Territory, and arc devouring vegetation at a fearful rate. 

— Gen. Butler has already fined a good many rebels, in New 
Orleans, for misconduct. The General understands fine arts. 

— The Empress Eugenie contemplates a visit to Queen 
Victoria. The Emperor is to spend the summer at Vichy, 
— Telegraphic news from Bombay to the 12th ult states 
that the troubles in Afghanistan have been amicably adjusted. 

_Among the novelties on exhibition in London is a “pet¬ 
rified aborigine,” discovered in a stalactite cave in South Aus¬ 
tralia. 

_Though frequently called “ uld Stonewall.” Gen. Jack- 

son, the rebel hero of the Shenandoah valley, is only 37 years 
of age. 

— The fleet of transports and army boats lately removed 
from the Pamunkey to the James river consisted of about 700 
vessels. 

— Upward of 3,000 applications have been received from 
young women wishing to be engaged as waiters to the Loudon 
exhibition. 

— There has been a raid upon the sutlers in Gen. McDow¬ 
ell's corps, by order, to seize and destroy the liquor smuggled 
in by them. 

— The Memphis Committee report northern shipments to 
June 30th : Sugar, 926 hhds.; molasses, 8,117 bhds.; cotton, 

, 7,061 bales. 

— The Salt Company of Syracuse, New York, has advanced 
the price of salt thirteen cents per barrel, to cover the Gov¬ 
ernment tax. 

— The Treasury Note bill passed the House as amended, so 
• as to admit of the issue of $50,000,000 in notes of less value 
I than five dollars. 

‘ — The public land of Texas, for the confiscation of which 

Senator Lane, of Kansas, introduced a bill, is said to amount 
to 100 , 000,000 acres. 

— The Boston Post says the Sultan of Turkey has behaved 
more like a Christum toward us, since the war broke out, than 
any other sovereign. 

— Printing cloths to the amount of 64,000 pieces were sold 
in Providence, R. 1., last. week. The highest price paid was 
seven and a half cents. 

_The exports of breadstuff's from New York to Europe, 

> during the last week, were 533,318 bushels of grain aud 
24,479 barrels of flour. 

_It is asserted that Napoleon has resolved to give sufficient 

- re-enforcements to Mexico to force his way to the capital, 
' against all obstructions. 

3 — Denmark lias sent 200 mechanics to the London Exhibi- 

f tion. to instruct themselves in those parts of industry as yet in 
f their infancy in Denmark. 

— The sales of wheat In Milwaukee, on Thursday week, 

- amounted to 180.000 bushels. The grain was nearly all pw- 

- chased on Eastern account. 

if — A letter from on board the U. S. steamship Mississippi, 
off - New Orleans, states that a load of cotton from the upptr 
Louisiana lia«J reached that city, 

— A tire occurred at Winona, Minnesota, on the mornin^ 
’ of the 6lh inst, which destroyed four blocks of building’- 
' Loss estimated at half a million. 

— Measures are being adopted throughout France, not on!.' 
by the authorities but likewise by the chief landowners, to 
prevent the destruction of small birds. 

— The minutes of the Conference of the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church and other official sources, show that there art 
clergymen of that body in the loyal army. 

S — The Sandusky Register states that in about twenty years, 
® during which grapes have been cultivated on Kelley s s a 
there has never been a single failure of a crop. 

0 — One thousand patents for improvements in plows h*"® 

l- been granted since the foundation of the government, 

1- two-thirds of these have been issued since 1847. 
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THE C’ATTI.E MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, July The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows: 

. ... BEKP CUTTLE. 

first quality.cwt. $ 8 . 00 @ 8 ,!» 

Onlinary quality. . 7..WS8 00 

Comuiou quality,. 7,00,.i 7.50 

Inferior quality. 6.00®7,00 

_ COWS A.VD G ALVES. 

First quality..$45,00@50,00 

Ordinary quality. lo.uoa.vco 

Common quality. 30.Q0@3fl*00 

Inferior quality,. 25.00yj'28.iXI 

VEAL CALVES 

First quality.%ftb c 

Ordinary quality. 5 

Common quality. 4*j(a,5 

Inferior quality,. I @415 

8HEKP AND LAMBS. 

.ft head $4.5(X£5,00 

. 4.0i)®l4.f0 

. 3.60h»4.U0 

. 2,75(^3,30 


ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS 

/ iTTS A ti11,1 )'/,/.; I" I’rt/prielor*^ 

No. as SOT7TH ST. PA.T7JL, STREET, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

KANT!•'ACTIJBKR 8 OK TilK CELERRATED 

PITTS’ THRESHING MACHINE, 

AND 

HOUQIcB PINION HORSE POWERS. 

Also, the improved All-Iron Plunet Power, Empire Feed 
Cutter*, (4 knit,., ,uriou* sizes. for hand or power.) Ko<h*.»U'» 
« Iittlna llov. ,v Wi-lffhC* Palent Ituroc-lloc, ui Cultl 

valor Plow, and Itnloftou .1 f>e Crier mo’* Patent Slratglit- 
Oruft Plow, with adjustable beam for two or throe horses. 

►f U'orti to Tltt-fKhrrx anti Farmer*. 

We have introduced into our SenaratnrR tor n,i„ „ 

rack or rattle between the 
Which entirely prevents any u(T| 

over the Separator by tl,« straw. 'U..I with onJ of , 

cMm* fanner* will liavo no CHumt* to ('omnium n f »),u> 
their lira in. purThre-hiug Miwhinc?^moro eon 
belterfinished than ever before manulaq U |e,| j n this city 1 
wo offer them to the public with the IWwJtc«,,udBnw ^ 
Those intending to purchase will serve tl„u, b y pur- 

chasing one nt our machine--. Par ties !i, ir,„ ata dtaUneo trill 
please send tor Circulars, Price. List, &c. a I ln " " 111 


XT O O ID ’ S JVE O W I N G 

AND REAPING MACHINES, 

mantfactpred nr 

WALTER A. WOOD, lloonic Fnlls, N. Y. 


Allt F.I17 ISINB TERMS, In Advance—T hikty-Fivk 
Cents a Line, each insertion. A priee ami a half for extra 
display, or 62-, cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,*) Sixty Cents a Line 

ty The immense circulation of the Rural New- Yorker— 
(nil twenty thousand more than that of any other similar j our- 
nal—renders it by far the Bent and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This PACT should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac., Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 


A NEW HALF VOLUME. 


To Agents, Subscribers, and Others 


As a new Half Volume of the Rural commenced 
July 5th, the present is afavorable time for renewals, 
and also for new subscriptions to begin. Many 
vybose terms of subscription expired last week have 
already renewed, and we trust all others will soon 
do so, thus continuing the Rural’s acquaintance. 
And in renewing their own subscriptions, we hope 
its friends will invite their neighbors to join the 
Rural Brigade. Agents will place us under still 
greater obligations if they will give the matter a 
little attention. Additions to clubs are in order, for 
either six months or a year, at usual club rates. 
We will receive both single and club subscribers for 
six months—from now to January. Any aid ren¬ 
dered at the present juncture, by agents, subscribers, 
and other friends of the paper and its objects, will 
help us along through the rebellion, and of course 
be gratefully appreciated. Meantime, and contin¬ 
ually, our aim will be to render the Rural increas¬ 
ingly interesting and valuable. 

I'Tr" Half-Yearly Club Subscriptions at same proportional 
rates as for u whole year, with free copies to agents, &c., for 
the term. 

Back Volumes.— Round copies of our last volume are now 
ready for delivery— price, $3; unbound. $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first fire volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at t3 each —or if several are taken, at *2 SO 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859. '60 anil '61 — price, $2 each. 

Axv person so disposed can act as local agent for the Rural 
New-Yorker, and those who volunteer in the good cause will 
receive gratuities, and their kindness be appreciated. 


Prime quality, 

Ordinary. 

Com mb u. 

Inferior. 


OI{ s,OI1 ’N JULY 4tll, IHtW V a ah ir RED 

-• ' medium mzp, and about ten vein:- old Any infnnna- 

tmu Willi tec aid to the above will lie thankfully received and 
liberally rewarded. Add to- II CRONISK, North Chili. N. Y. 


Corn-fed,. 3>si®SJio 

do. light. — («) -e 

Still-fed,. 3 (£ 3 . 1*0 

ALU \NY, JULY 7—Bkkvks —The market opened am! doses 
dull Contrary to expectation Of many, who argued that the 
Fourth would keep the drovers home, the supply 1- greater 
than lust week, and the demand i< bv no meaty, a. good Mid- 
summer, with it- fruit* and earlv vegetables, begins to tell; il 
not in reality, at least in furnishing argument* f,. 1 ,livers, and 
tbq.v are not stow in u-iug thertl, The deuver* looking about 
them and seeing :, n unreasonable supply in the »aids, even for 
cool weather, find themselves com pel led to submit, to a decline 
which is fully equal to lft(5'26e fl UK! ft* from last week's rates 
This is Und enough, hut Itl* not the worst; for eve-n at the de¬ 
cline. rules are extremely slow, and out. above .’duo head .,f the 
total receipts have been taken by the New York, Brighton and 
Albany buyers. 

Rkcki pts — The follow!ng i* our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
t.he car; 

. . Cot week 

_ This week. Last week last rear. 

Cattle.4,llt) 3,495 2.38,5 

Sheep .2,389 3,82(1 2.SM 

Ho*s. 

Pricks -The market is comparatively inactive at the follow¬ 
ing quotation-: 

r _ . This week. Last week. 

Premiam.S0.00a0.00 $0,00(3)0.00 

Extra.... . 4 ,«lg (.70 ♦.tWW 4 . 8 a 

First quality, ..3,87,a!4,IS 4,00(34,37 

Second quality,.3,3533,60 ,73.7,5 

Third quality . . 2,70,,.3.00 2,80 7 3,20 

Siikkp— isuppiy fair and demand good. The average quality 
is better and pnees advjuued W 2flc , j head Sales about 1,800 
head at prices ranging from .TVhqfic. 

Hons - Receipts about 8,000 head. The sales were is follows 


** TNVENTlOXfS ,\\l> Til 

1 A New Book just published, 
a specimen copy. Agents wanted evi 
3.52-13t HARRIS BRlI.s 


KI It RESII/TS.”— 

■lend 2 -lamp* 16 C.t 8 .) for 
ry where. Address 
, Box 302, Roston, Mass. 


.'IK ItOSf OPE, Mnxnifving 

mes. lor t wady-eiflht cent» ! (in silver.) 
r«. si 00 Mailed Iren Address 
M. BOWEN, fine 220, Boston, Mass. 


IlKTYot the most, severe BATTLR•SCKW.S AND I.VOIDKNTSof 
the War now ready, (size 18x30 inches.) highlv colored, on line 
card paper; I for 25 cents, or 25 for ?f, post-paid. To Airents and 
the trade no better opportunity was ever offered. 

Address HENRY b. axson, 

Print Pqhlislier. Ac , 43 .State ,sr Boston, Mass, 
f fT' Papers copying, paid in above. 


K RAPING AND HOWrVff MACH INES TO 

pCIiANLR FOR HORSRS i have nowon hand ami 
olfer lor sale at manufacturers' cask price*, in exchange for 
flood pound Horsey, 

4 Ketchum's Mowers, (wood frame ) 

4 Wood and M.innv Combined Reapers and Mowers, 

3 N'«w York Combined Reapers with Self-Raker Attachment. 
All the above machines are in perfect order, and warranted to 
work well I want good bon.es. worth from Siou to Si ,50 Will 
pay cash for difference in value, If horses ate worth more than 
the machines selected. 

„ ^ I- RAPAI..TE, Oenesee Aerioulturnl Warehouse, 

6S2-21 17 .South St. Paul St, Rochester, N. Y. 

| JEXjI 3 for tlio omon 2 

A Great and Novol Invention. 

The Only Combined I to I ter-Worker, Wo.her, Welsher 
and Suiter extant i- RlPUAlinsoN .s PaI'x i , now offered to 
ButlerMakers and Miwufttctui'erx of I in plemonL- For IIIiih- 
tration and description see second pnqe of this paper 
This moabine lias been tested in the mojt thorough manner 
by a number of dairymen in Chnutauuua county, ami received 
their highest commendation. For Circular containing full 
particulars, address the undersigned, who are prepared to sell 
Rights of Terri lory. RICHARDSON KKKLER, 


SMITH Sc WINEGAR'S PATENT, 

WITH LA TOURH ETTE’S IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tub above eimruviog represents a Drain Tile Machine Which 
has been used tor years, and, with its recent improvements is 
am most,durable Tile Machine jo Arneri- 
ca. It. perloruiH the whole labor of grinding the duv screen- 
^ r ' lVM| ' ,tD ; i , ****** tile ai th*le 
opeifttion, and inay be propelled bv either water, steam or 
horse-power.. It makes all sizes and shapes of tile and pipe, 
tk m l- inebe* and molds Uni roila rd'2 inch tilu per hour. 
The machine^is sun pie in construction, durable, (being made of 
iron,) ami not liable to get out of order. In the great, essentials 
ofsiMPKieirv OAP.inrrv and ouiuniLiTV it has unequal. It 

WjURWIITiTpi i iA i-ltct t>rui>. of rl... .si ' . .n*» 


iltarkcts, Commerce, &c 


Rural New-Yorker Office, I 

Rochester, July 8 th, 1862. i 

Flour is without change in rates. 

Grain—T he onty alteration wc have been able to note is in 
Oatr, which have advanced3u3 cents per bushel. 

Wool—Q uite an upward movement lia- taken place ill wool. 
The lowest figure now offered is 40 cents, with a range to and 
including 43 cents per pound. But little is on sale to-day, 
holders hoping for Still greater prices One of Rochester's most 
trustworthy buyer- was advising old customers (those who have 
sold him wool for nearly a score or years,) to take present rates 
rather than w ait for a t i-o to fifty Cents Or over. He reasons 
t lmt 48 cents yields a handsome remuneration to the producer, 
and removes the risk. This being admitted by those having the 
clip to dispose of, the buyer stated that his experience for fif- 
tten years guaranteed the assertion that he had uot made 
money upon a stock bought at present figures, and which he 
had held over. Wc give the conversation, such of our readers 
as still have their wool on baud, arc to take the action their 
views may dictate. 

I'ki.t- - It will he observed that the range for pelts is ex¬ 
treme. The lower rate (12 cents,) is forahoarliugs, and will last 
but a v pek or two. As the new growth comes forward, prices 
advance. 

RocliestCl' Wholesale l’riccu. 

Flour nod Grain. I Eggs, dozen. ll@12c 

Flour, winter wheat ,$6 25|'oKI.2A I Honey, box. 12(5)Me 

Flour, spring do, 4 . 5 tx 7 . 5 .i>i i Candles, box. 9@9>£c 

Flonr, buckwheat.., O.oOy O.OO I Candles, extin_ l](a)Uc 

“<*'• i n ; ! . i » n . 'I W ; } Fruit ami Root*. 

Mheat Leue-ee ... 9Tou .20 Apples bushel.... 60@87c 

Best white Canada 7 AV 1 J 8 n ' |,.j , j ;, 4 y* 

old. .uremic. {>^2, jS..:;: 

Rye“'fli)fb-i(jbu 8 h"r Muffle j”; '- ]®? 

n!l?»e y wei * ht . rr>Scre‘ Potatoes.37yi58o 

iuckiiieit ^ “ n " 5c 

....i.«x.c 2 ,oo c a Ti g . ':;:;;;:;; 

Meat*. Sheep l’elts.$0.12/; 2 ,00 

Pork, mess.$10.90f<i l1 00 Lamb PelLs. 25ui'62c 

Pork, clear.12.00:7/12 &.) Seed*. 

Dressed liog-, cwt. S.5>K'ii 4.00 Clorer, medium, $4.23<5)4.fi0 

Beef, cwt.. 4.iW@ 6.00 Do. large, .... (l,lio7(i,25 

bonng lamb-, each l.,50aj 3.00 Timothy. 2 . 00.7 2 25 

Mutton, carcass... 4 Kiindrtc*. 

Hams, smoked.... 6fti7c. Wood, hard.83.00773.00 

Shoulders. 4'i/.5c. Wood, soft. S.UOnAOO 

Chicken-. Baltic. Coal, Scranton ... S.5073.50 

Turkeys. ftudoc. Coal, Pittstun. 6,3o.i5..50 

heese. 4Odii50o. Coal, Sliuniokin.. 530 75,3i) 

Ducks |( pair. - 38a44c. Coal, Char. T o.-c 

l>«lrj, ,V<i. Sal L, bbl.$1 .'i- , 1.43 

Butter, rail. 10}<(.KUC. Hay, tun..11007 15.1111 

Butter, firkin. Ifu. 11c Strew, tun.. fl.OO^iO.uo 


'yyimcoMirs metallic si'kintj-tooiii 

HORSE HAY BAKE, 

Patkntbd Oct. 3 , 1S58.—For description of this valuable im¬ 
provement, see first page of Rural for June 21 , 1862, 

All who wish to get the best and must economical labor-sav¬ 
ing implement of its class should secure Whitcomb's Rakk. 

All orders for State and County Rights, and Rake*, should bo 
addressed to J. PARDEE, I.ysander, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

ItF.COMMEN RATIONS, 

Subjoined are two or three specimens of certificates received 
from experienced, practical men, who know whereof they 
affirm The first is from Senator Sanford, of Oswego county, 
a gentlemau Widely known and respected for his good judg¬ 
ment and practical knowledge 

Mu. M B. Sciijcnck- — Dear Sir I beg to .vsuro you Of my 
gratification at the working of the rake iWhiteomlVs Patent) 
which I obtained from von. It not only adapts it-df to ine¬ 
qualities of the field, better than the wooden revolving take 
hut rakes the hav cleaner upon any ground. It is evpedally 
adapted to gleaning stubble field*. It also leave* the hay in Ilia 


tile maker* appointed by the State Board of Agriculture at the 
snocial request of interested parties, who were lU.-.uiti-fiod with 
the doclsiou of the first committee. 


Globe, 


- - - - - ... V'ri'l'riivv I . 

r or further particulars, or illustrated circular, address 

.. r A- I V TOIIRKKTTE. Jr., Agent, 

_ Wat erloo. Seneca Co., N. Y. 

T M E « X B3 R li A' -fc CO., 

W DRALfCRS IX 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur- 
nishin^ Hardware ul t*vt*ry dcscrij>tit>n. 

AH SO, 

Manufacturers of EEDZIE'S WATER FILTERS. Refrigerators, 
and Thermometer-*, ami dealer in Tin. Copper,Zinc Sheet Iron! 
A-r A-,- r.<* A 01 St*!- Brre.,t P„..T......... v- t/ ' utu iru “* 


N LW Y ORK, Jijlt 5—The market has been quite animated 
since our last, and large -ale- have beeu made by the trade to 
manufacturers. A good speculative demand prevail-. Holders 
are more firm in their view-, ami an advance in ninnt all kinds 
ot wools is looked for. Nome deseriptions of the more desira- 
D 0 kinds haw Improved; -ale- have been made of 130 bales 
( adforma at 27(n'33c. The transaction- in pillled and lleecc- 
have not IrunRjrried; the stock being liclit, hut little hag been 
' nne. ( I foreign, the Nile* have beeu 230 bales Me-tiza, ami 70 
do Donskol at very lull price- Prices continue high in the 
country and a largi. proportion of Urn wool iu Ohio and Michi¬ 
gan has been -old 

Saxony Fleece *5 fb. ^50®32 

American full blood Merino. 4 H i r -i 

American half and three-fourths Merino”"”“"'i.y;>.i7 
American Nativeaud quarter Merino .. ,e>., 11 

S U |,er(i„e puflid.^i!"""dik'd 47 

Lamb - pulled. wUnVO 

California fine, unwashed. ay,, xz 

California common do. .u>, j,; 

Peruvian washed.. .il i 

vaipar.uso we-be.i ...I:;;:;:;;;;;.u! f; 

South American Merino unwashed. ' 2 f> . 

South American Me-tiza iimvH-lied... . 24<.;25 

South American common washed... . ?4 ,i 16 

South American Entre Bios do.]”.18 dial 

South American niiM ashed.. , .!!!!!!!! 9(3)42 

South American Cordova washed. . . . .' j ■’« 

Capo Good Hope unwashed. .7 V ,, 7,.- 

East. India washed. iw„ 23 

African aOWiuihnd. ifitaiSO 

African washed. *. 8 n„ 3 l 

Mexican unwiudied. ‘.‘."”"l"‘.I4<ai8 

1 .................. fNVfi'Olt 

Smyrna unwnsiied. 187' > ’ 

Smyrna washed..-"!."!.’!!!!!!!.’. 3 iku .32 

1 ho Now lurk Wool Murk et for June.—We e.v tract from 
the circular of TkllkahpJ'F k Kituiiino the following; 

" The month of June was au unusually active one for all the 
current description- n| wool, both domestic and foreign and 

: ' 1 ] ! “ very lai. it raising prices. The email stock 

ol old domestic, and pulled lotion hand on the 1st of last month 
was soon uourht up by mamifacturer*. at a further advance oi' 
2 toS cents yi lb. 

The new film : hns nllrmded a great number of linvars, whose 
lively competition caused much higher rate, to |, ( . obtaiued 
than Wa- auLciimled In Ohio. Pennsylvania, and Michigan 
i" ices are up as Jdgh as ill. od 3Uc for low to fme ileaeos i n good 
coDiiitiun from Konn Motion?; (indy iu tbi® Hv'or.'iLrr nnoe (i\ ? v>c) 
JJ uarami, a Ini'we amount wa* tjiUon at Aoc pnofs in this 

Stall*, urir) m vormpnt, Wisoon-lri, Jlliuui*, Tiullnua iti' nr* in 
proportion, lower. \iatIn reality quite as hi^ii, conNi(j»*rirnr its ! 
conaition VI ;uv* nuoib« j r of wool ^roweix an* holiiinir bnok 
for Milll hliiUjT pi k**. MHV for cU>.«iial>U« dips. VU\n n r 


H. STAKTI.BTr 

COMMISSION MERCHANT 

AND 

DEALER IN FRUIT AND PRODUCE 

No. SO State St., Chicago. 

N. B.—In the Fruit. Trade wo invite Correspondence proviou 
to shipment. Ihere is a great choice in the style of package! 
and in the routes anil times of shipment. 


SI )( ) WANTED! 

g BUT WILL TAKE LESS, 

For a very desirable location, a-a residence, situated at Kid- 
flers jifti'rv, on the hanks t( Cnyuun Lake. The buildiiuri con- 
mst of a very crqninodiou- two ifory Creme bouse, good barn 
anu -tabic, and all neces-urv ouLliuifdlrig., in good repair. The 
lot contain-one acre, with a v«rv large and chnio.n variety of 
ci~ud and Orna-menlal Tree/, Qrapr Fine*, dr , efr 
the above property can be bought on vary rea-onahlc tenns. 
rersons Wiahlnsr turtnoi informHtir»n can n*ldr^--. 

„ , P. H. HINMAN, Favrot-r P, O., N. Y., or 
..... , R. T. \\ ESTKKVELT, bidder's Ferry P. O., fr. Y. 
Kidders Ferry, Juno 14, 1862. (S49-6t 


LLIS, W j \ TEUS CO., 

BANKERS, 

55 BuIFnlo St., Opposite the Easle Hotel, 

R-OOFTidriUriiirt,, JNf. Y. 

teroit < oupons nt I . S. seven arei three-tenths per cent, 
d-, due August 19th, 1862, paid at their Banking Office, on 
leutation. ’ 

ighest premlnni paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
. Demand Notes, ot old issue 

tere-t. paid on apecial deposits Sight drafts on England 
Ireland in sums to suit 64S-26t 


I^RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

W’K offer for sale, for the Autumn of 1562, the largest stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

west of Rochester. Our «toek coo-i-t- of 
ajii.o-i -t year old Apple Tree-, A- ) m* SCO -J l.tvo 

li'VlM T r 1 V»r 0,U »*an*I*ra J't-ar Trees. $23 f I Ilk), $230» 1000 
1.44,tUO I year old tjq do do $6 do $30 do 

200,000 Angers, Ouince stocks, $10 r- 1000. 

Also, Peach. Plum, Dwarf I'ear and Cherry Tree-. 

Diana. Iu*l;nvan% And Uonunrd Grupi? Vi non. 

Hybrid Perpetual Rose-,, Evergreen.., ,Ve . Ac. 

Traveling and local agent* wanted Send for Whole-ale and 
Descriptive Catalogue- g M')ODY k SON, 

Niagara Nur-eries, l.or.kport, N. Y. 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NLW \ Ollk", July 7 Ui.Ol it Market may bo quoted a 
Hbade hrmer, with a moderate bus!ness doimi for export and 
home consumption; -ales superfine State at 84 ,.vv 1,70 extra 
•State at 4,l*7.fl 6 , 110 . superfine Western „t $4.90(" 4,&5 eominnn to 
nieumm extra \h-fmi ut 3.13: -hipping brand- extia 

huoiieij Ohio ,it $6,20-A,23. trade bramui ilo at * 6,350 
0 "! market clomig steady. Canadian Hour miry be quul- 
ed 3c bettor,with a modenite lim ine— doing; -ale* spring at $5 • 
00 e-V*,•; good to choice extra S3,U\qtVA5 live Hour continue* 
quiet arid steady, inferior to choice, $2.7A« 4,Id. Corn meal I- 
its tndueeate demand and price- -toady -ale-Brandywlnnat 
$. 5 . 0 " ileree v at Mar-Mi'- calorie, qt $ 2 ,UV 

Oiurs—Wh*at market, opened firm, but with a timber ad¬ 
vance in freights, the market closed quiet, with a moderate liusl* 
noa- doing for exhort and home consumption. At the close 
t I52T? n M J 1 , 1 ," 1 '' dl-po-ed to realize. Part of Ihn -ale- 
It«i,^ n ,V'' rtiluti Ltaejujo spring of »I 1 4,11 Milwaukee club 
at 9 ],IVu I.M , 4 t*xtm cholcn Hnabor Iowa at $i t if, winter red 

Western -d ni and whin* 

.it 5 l,^K. jive ^arce ami Him; ,«le^ at efea 73 c for 

maT/nrlri re?*i V'^'p' ''^'' ii v “ornlnal at Me. Bariev 

malt nominal at ?L Pea- dull ami nominal, Canada at 71 k- — 
Corn Market maybe quoted firm, with a fair i>u-lnesedoing for 
^re° r ire '! 1 »'•>«•*• oninum.tioiii -ales new mixed Western it 47 
@6J,-Oltl do afloat and dallvured at 34(e ,53c; 1111 ,-ound d, 1 at 42.ii 
joe, yellow Western at S 80 . white Southern nt 70c, Oats -re 
wodrrabi demand, tlalea Jorscy, Canada, Western er,8 |jtjft- 

Pitm isiov*—Pork—Market, dull, hu> prices without any mu- 
'^mWL^**** ut $10,6(1. prifti>> primo 

at jo.. 4 ). Beef rnnttnnee steady and unelionged mle-country 
4 * »•**!'"• country iiic-s at *a,«lu; repacked do at $11 
@13 ,.j 0, .c^tra, Ineni atflSgUl.Bd, Prime inea- beef quiet and 
nominal at $l‘>.ei2U Beni pam- quiet; -mall sale- Wnvtorn and 


... -. .. v ,, ...... 1 luriaei uuiiunn![ me 

Vine and the Manufacture ok Domkstic Wi.vk. Designed 
Kir the use ol Amateurs and others in the Northern and Middle 
States. Profusely illustrated with New Engravings from care¬ 
fully executed drmins verified hv direct practice. By Jonx 
I'hi.y author of •Kxs.ty upon Open Air Crape Culture.” to 
which was awarded the Fir-t Premium of the American Insti- 
tiite. lo 1 wInen L« added a -eetiou nf Example* of American 
\ meyard I racllce, ami a carefully prepared ju-eription of the 
celebrated Thomery tsvatem of Drupe Culture. ’ 

ITy Price, Dno Hollar Sent free of po-tage on receipt of 
price. Kerry person who has a drape cine should oum this book. 
Address D. M. DEWEY, Agent, Rochester, N. Y. 

pOM Aii’.t rs NURSERY. - WANTED-Ex- 

YP penencert, energetic and responsible meu, to sell Tree- Ac 
from our Nurseries Stock large iu, l very line. A-ortinent 
complete. Dealer? supplied on liberal terms. 

63tb3t BATED AM. HANFORD k CO.. Columbus, Ohio 


Olotlie 


It is the Origin,il uiul only Venulne anil Keltuble Wring¬ 
er before the people, 

It surpasses all others in 
Strength of Frame ! 

Capacity for I’rcsnnret 

Power of Action! 


with good spirit at the auction price* of March la-t with tlu* 
exception iff washed burn'nml faulty wools, principally Aus- 
Imlmri, which dec ined I 10111 2 to 3d tJ It,, l awiwhed'wools 
have been -lightly higher, and but little bought fct American 
account. 

The great Wool Fair at Breslau, Silesia, went, off with less 
"Pint, ,11 consequence of the Interruption ol regular trade with 
tin* country, and prices ol all description- of Silesian wool* 
were about 10 \d cent, below there of last year's fair ” 

nOMToN Jn v 3.-The demand i- good for fleeces and pulled, 
lmt the small stock ottering limits transactions. The ‘ales of 
tho week eompr 1 -,'. 20 i>. 0 fi 0 Ki* fleece and pulled at 60 pA 5 t/ft 
, cx1rn PfiHed selling at. a better rate 
Throughout the \\ c-t und in all the Wool growing States there 
ai “ 1 , lbu n,,w dtp is fast pnasing into 
!]', - V l £ "S nianuf.ictwrer- anil speculators, mostly from I 6 .1 
about uimt kc rmrea'-iiAtii in foreign have been eonsiderable; 
rio,\ fu 11 P „ P 0 tf ; M, " i ‘ t< ,' , 7 ruU!t ‘ u - Sout| ( American aud Afri- 


A R M S F O Ul SALE. 

BENNETT &^BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AM REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

«XriclcsoiT, Michigan, 

f rr ' aIc of the choicest Farminis Lands in the State 
ot .Michigan, situate principally in the Counties of Jackson 
baton, and Ingham. Said lands are month improved ruin- of 
from torty to one thousand acres, well located, and will be sold 
At reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase farm- in the West, would do well 
t 0 A’ a 8a ‘ l * t ’ rm before purchasing elsewhere. 

O. W BENNETT E. B l.VCKER 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy AU Competition! 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 

We have thehighest ti-xtiuiotiial* certifying to it* great value, 
both iu the raving of labor and materials, a- well a- it* perfect 
adaptation to the use I'm which it is intended. Those notices, 
however, cannot be inserted hen* Wa only ask that the pub¬ 
lic look at the facte—try onr Wringer, arid judge for them¬ 
selves. We an); none to buy without giving it a thorough test 
for which abundant opportunity will be given to all. 

CANVASSERS W r A N TED. 

To men who have hud experience ns canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in the -ale of tbu truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in which 
they shall have the exclusive sale 

TUB Wringer is made by 

The Metropolitan Washing Muchiue Company, 

Under the following patents. 

The Improved Patent Cog-Wheel Regulator — 

H saves friction "f the clothes, and prevents 
the rolls from wearing. 

The new Patent Method for Fastening the Rolls to the Shaft 
— .Never blacks the clothes. 

Dickeromif- Patent Clomping Urnme, for fastening to the tub— 
Cannot work loose from it- place. 

Lyman's Patent Adju-tabluGauge, for di tferent sized tubs—thick 
or tlitq, straight, -looting, or circular. 

GoOdylaU'.- l : Af.XNT of which thev are the exclimive owners) 
fhr the right to make, sell and lire Vulcanized India Rubber 
Koiu or Covered KolH ;or Washing, Wringing, or Starching 
Machines 0 

Auy one making, spiling, or using any Wnr.ger, 1 the user as 
Well as the major,) the roll* of which wore not purchased of 
them, und a license obtained to seR and u-»* tbu name are in¬ 
fringing on their rights, and will at ouce bo pronecuied'ai cord- 
ln..; to law After an px-errelve litigation in the L'mtkoStatks 
Courts, the -uito lire t* 1 uiinated and Injunction- i-.vued u.*ain«t 
the infringers. 1 he parti-.- prosecuted have -ottled for pa-t in¬ 
fringement* and are now acting under licences, which (with 
their supply ot India Rubber. 1 they obtained fixim them with 
the right to use It (or .iiher Wringer:, ithey paving a tariff on 
all -old I hot under the most careful restrictions as to terms 
HOQ prtces noth whoteNite iirul y^taiJ 

Alt licensed parties will bare a certificate, showing their 1 
rights and authority. The public should beware of all rauvas- 
sftfs for W ringers who cannot produce such certificate— Msg ore 


1)0. 1111 washed,..]_].! 12 in 22 

gvrian,.13ffl26 

Urn'*.21(7728 

Crti'rs.11(5,20 

Brnmos Ayres.137 14 

Peruvian, washed.SOOritt 

Lanada,.-BXiidi 

The new clip continues to come for- 

. H - Better prices rule, and the 

.. 1 . 0 been at prices 


Do No. 1 .37x7,46 

Do No. 2 .OOtu'iW 

Western mixed... .4iXip46 

ALBANY, JpLV 3.-77., 
ward, but not in large quantitie... Jirlcl 

sales 111 the street for the post three days hav 
ranging from <i> to Me.-Journal 

BFFF ALO, July j -Tim range of prices paid here is from 
b>. I.-.;, with moderate brulnosSdoing.— Cwria\ 

DETROIT. Jri.y 3 -The market everywhere has been n-tive 
•'* n p’ week. the wool will 110 doubt.he cleared 
out. An Intelligent haver esHmatc* that between Detroit and 
Lea oil Rapids ihere is about ofie-fmirlh the clip -till 
hands; further south it is, m.|doubt, ei.ii-idm.it.lv l e s, 

It is now 1 bought that Owing U> sonm further nrmy orriftM 
the pneo wfill be n -luula higher than was supposed to he the 
case earlv in the Mason. Still, our prices -re above thn views 
of inatiufticturers, aud several parties who Inid -nt money to 
this nmrl.pL tor investment in wool, have ,,r-ilr-e.i it back ri.Vii*. 
"if Pn^hn-e at tin. ruling rate's 1 still theie Is a hriri ’de" 
To Aud although buyer*, are it anvthiug ratlfr more on lei 

nuT, I inr } ! r ,;ftul ‘ ,n / ,ff ,K'f-2c.he;\ WOOL* being'now 
quotable at 4S0j)46o Avernge rate about 14c, i.ow ,-ade- beiou 
about all bought up, are seldom mentioned. - Tribune. h 

I'lnrAliO, July 2 . The receipt- are light, as the agents of 
1.a-tern honres are buying up nil the woo' iu the roinitrv they 
can hud M e quote common native, 25>'30c, medium 'tle'rii-- 
hne 33.1 43c unwashed S, olf.-AhrtttW arUtfm Adm^b' 

C.NC.NN ATL Jut,y 2. There is a good demand at 40fn'3t)c 
the latter an extreme rate for choice clips. The competition U 
ituite brisk throughout the interior. -Gasdte 1 

st. Mil ns, July 2 . We quote native unwashed. 27 ,31 ct« ■ 
washed, 3tt - 4lc; pulled, SS&jaSc.—Dcwi/griff. ales, 

TOUOVtO, July 2 . There i* something peculiar as regards 
the Toronto wool market, which none of the wool buvers as 
vet have endeavored to explain. In London and Halt it will 
bring 3h,u,38c t) ft., while in Toronto 32(733*0 are the prices — 


PREMIUM 

HAY ELEVATOR, 

All t'a*t SteeL l»rlce 915.00. 

Cau be sent by Express every¬ 
where 

WARRANTED. 

Addrkss 

L. A. BEARDSLEY, 

South /.'i.-ir Ols/tflo Co., 


IIOCHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS. 

J V GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Forsyth k Co keep constantly .., n hand a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which thev will sell at greatly reduced price-. 
t'fr~ AH' work warranted 

Address E. A. FORSYTH & CO., Rochester. N. Y 

63ff4Kiteo Old .Stand of Duryee & Forsyth. ’ 

Fir See illustrated advertisement in Rural of March 29 . 


JtTI.II K IVES .V CO., 4!encrul Agent*. 

„ • #45 Broadway, New York. 

Sold b y Special (. axvasskuh tlirouffhoutttiH land. 

tt \ TORE AGENTS WANTED.**—To solicit c 
-1VJL ders for the IJitlt* C«Iunt St*>vlii(f DliR'hlms ooly $ 
Hemmer, (iauge, Screw-driver aud extra Needles. Willpaj 
liberal salary and expenses, or allow commissions. For part 
ulars address with stamp T S. PAGE, 

551-4t Toledo. Ohio. Genera! Agent United Stat, 
























^Abuciliscments 


daily visits shall keep up my resolves, and remind 
me of their force. 

But little Wintergreen never came again. 

The ten years of trial, as Albyn laughingly 
phrased it, had passed by, and the young firm ©1 
Albyn &■ U'ilmot occupied a spacious suit of rooms 
instead of the narrow down-town office where the 
street passengers brushed against the very panes of 
glass. They had become rich and popular lawyers. 
Albyn had kept his resolution, and all things had 
prospered with him, even beyond bis anticipation. 

The partners were sitting together, just as they 
had sat on the stormy March day ten years before, 
talking quietly in the fire light, while the dark 
shadows of evening crept through the rooms. 

“And when are you to be married, Charley?” 

‘‘In about three weeks, I believe. Mind, Wilmot, 
yon are to officiate as groomsman; and that reminds 
me that Evelyn is quite offended because her lover's 
dearest friend don’t even pay her the compliment of 
a call. Will you go there with me to-night?" 

“ If you desire it,” said Wilmot, with an air of 
resignation; “but yon know I am not much of a 
lady’s man.” 

I particularly wish you to do so,” said Albyn, 
“because I think, perhaps, you may be able to 
explain a curious sensation that always passes across 
my brain in Evelyn's presence—the certainty that 1 
have somewhere seen her years ago.” 

“That is impossible,” returned his friend, “be¬ 
cause you yourself say that you were first intro- 


better, and as he was settin’ up in the rockin’ chair, 
all at once his breath stopped, and that was all they 
ever knew about what he died of.' 

Here Mrs. .Toxics drew a long sigh, and halted to 
recover her breath. Mrs. Smith, fearful of losing 
the floor, began, “ Everybody says it's going to be 
sickly this fall, cause we’ve had such a dry spell. 
Dear me, it puts me in mind of what I went through 
with fifteen year ago, after we'd had jest such a 
summer as we have this year. It come on very 
sickly in the fall. My Augustus was a baby, and 
I was all wore out takin’ c-are of him and the rest 
of 'em through the measles, and all to once I was 
took right down with the typhus fever, and then ihe 
throat ail set in with that, and if ever any body 
come near dyin’ it was me. Wily, my tongue 
swelled up so that it hung out of my mouth five or 
six inches, and turned as black as the chimney back. 
Husband said 1 was a sight to behold. When I 
begun to get better the coat on my tongue begun to 
crack, and at last slipped of] in a whole piece, and 
looked like the too of an old shoe. The Doctor said 
that if I hadn’t had an uncommon constitution I 
couldn’t have stood the. medicine he give me, to 
say nothing about the disease.” 

Here the clock striking in the kitchen arreeted 
Mrs. Smith’s attention, and she shortly after rose 
and said she must go home right away aud see 
about putting the dinner over, “she didn’t know 
how to leave any way, but she always thought it a 
duty to tend to the sick. She wouldn’t let work 
stand in the way ot her running in to help keep their 
spirits up.” So saying. Mrs. Smith departed, and 
I, thinking it time to return, stole out unnoticed, 
leaving Mrs. Jones retailing a fresh catalogue of 
signs and presentiments to the invalid, whose glis¬ 
tening eyes and cheeks, red as the roses by her side, 
showed her to be already half delirious. 

My own feelings returning home were in sad con¬ 
trast to what they had been in going. The sun 
Bhone down disagreeably warm, and I felt nervous 
and uncomfortable. 1 knew not why. I started at 
every rustling leaf and grasshopper whizzing by, 
wondering if the noise were not t he note of a death 
watch, fore-telling sorrow and death. As I crossed 
the bridge over a brook that rattled merrily along, 
and in which a flock of geese were sporting, I invol¬ 
untarily paused to see if they did not form them¬ 
selves into a procession. Reaching home, my report 
was so unfavorable that at sunset Ma kv went up to 
remain through the night. She found Dr. Mead 
already there, he having been hastily summoned to 
Mrs. Garter's aid. 

“I don’t understand it ” said he to Mary, coming 
into the kitchen where Mart was taking off her 
bonnet. “ 1 left Mrs, Carter, this morning, tree 
from lever, and with every prospect of a rapid 
recovery, and now she is worse than she lias been at 
any time before, and I fear she will not rally from 
this. I am glad you have come to stay to-night, for 
you’ve got some sense.” It was not long before 
Mrs. Smith came bustling in with a little fat milk 
pitcher in her hand, which contained some kind of 
dried fruit stewed in a great deal of water. She took 
her station by the side ol the bed, and called on the 
Doctorto knowif a little mite of thatsass would hurt 
Miss Garter. “ Dr. Morton,” said she, “ lets ’em 
eat just what they like; Mrs. Carter is jest as Mrs. 
Giles was, and not more’n three days afore she 
died he let her cat a piece of green apple pie.” 

Dr. Mead seemed too much annoyed to reply 
civilly, and pretended not to have heard her; but if 
Mrs. Smith could have read the expression of his 
countenance, she would have been silenced. 

Dr. Mead’s fears proved to be but too well 
founded, for Mrs. Carter, in spite of bis best efforts, 
grew rapidly worse and died almost, before the roses 
1 had taken her bad withered, I was permitted to 
walk up with Maky the day after she died, to take 
a farewell look at her who had won my childish 
affections, and I plucked the last crimson roses that 
bloomed, to lay on her pillow as a slight token of a 
I child’s regard and esteem. 


COMING HOME 


They arc coming home, coming home, 

Brother and lover, father and son, 

Friend and foe—they are corning home 
To rest, for their work is doDC. 

They come from hospital, picket, and field, 

From iron boat and frowning fort, 

In silent companies, slowly wheeled 
In the rhythm of ft solemn thought. 

This was a father of women and men, 

Gray-haired, but hale, and strong of limb; 

The bayonet flashed and flashed again, 

And the old man's eyes grew dim! 

Here was a form of manly grace; 

The bomb-shell groaning through the air 
Drenched with his blood a pictured face 
And a curl of silken hair. 

This was a bright-eyed, venturesome boy; 

Bark from the perilous picket-ground 
They bore him, waked from his dream of joy 
To a ghastly, fatal wound. 

And thus, for three days lingering, 

He talked in wandering, rapid speech, 

Of mother, and home, and the cooling spring 
His bps coo/d almost reach. 

They are coming home, but not as they went, 

■With the flying flag and stirring band, 

With the tender word and messages sent 
From the distant, waving hand. 

Up the steps and into the door, 

With hidden faces our loved ones come; 

We may cry their names out o'er and o’er, 

But their pallid lips are dumb. 

O, friends, unt.ioiely snatched from hence, 

May we find, beyond heaven’s lowering dome. 
Some blissful future recompense 
For tills sorrowful coming home! 

Boston Transcript. 


6,000 6,000 
OF THE 

Most Desirable Fanning Lands in Illinois, 

A T 

S10, §15, AND Sis PER ACRE. 

THEY ARK 

Bierh Rolling- Prairie La ml*. Itry and Healthy. 

AND ARB 

Not surpassed by any in the State. They are situated near 
Cbatsworth Station,'Livingston County, Illinois, and are sur¬ 
rounded by Railroads, one of which passes directly throneh 
them. 

Terms of Sale. 

Three-tourths of the amount to remain on mortgage, at air 
percent Addre-s HUNK ©SHORN, 

650-4teo Cbatsworth, Livingston County, Illinois. 


Extracts of a Letter from a Soldier to the 
Sunday Mercury.— My arm has been strengthened 
in this war. my boy, by the inspiration of woman's 
courage, and aided by her almost miraculous fore¬ 
sight. Only yesterday, a fair girl of forty-three 
summers, thoughtfully sent me a box, containing 
two gross of assorted fish-hooks, three cook-books, 
one dozen of Tube’s best spool-cotton, three door¬ 
plates, a package of patent geranium roots, two 
yards of Brussels carpet, Rumford’s illustrated work 
on perpetual intoxication, ten bottles of furniture 
polish, and some wall paper. Accompanying these 
articles, so valuable to a soldier on the march, was 
a note, in which the kind-hearted girl said that the 
things were intended for our sick and wounded 
troops, and were the voluntary tributes of a loyal 
and dreamy-souled woman. I tried a dose of the 
furniture-polish, ray boy, cm a chap that had the 
measles, and he has felt so much like a sofa ever 
since, that a coroner’s jury will siton him to-morrow. 

Epiptle to the Corinthians. —The following 
conversation took place in camp on the receipt of 
the news of the evacuation of Corinth:—“ What do 
you think of Gen. Halleck’R First Epistle to the 
Corinthians?” “Very good. He persuaded them 
all to flee from the wrath to come.” 

Alt, the editors in the Cotton States are angrily 
and fiercely demanding why New Orleans surren¬ 
dered. Bless your simple Bonis, gentlemen, Com¬ 
modore Farragut expressly requested her to do so. 
We have uo doubt she can get his certificate to that 
effect .—Louisville Journal. 


AMERICAN HOUSE 

•* V BOSTON, 

1? the largest and best arranged Hotel in the New England 
States; is centrally located, and easy of access from all the 
routes of travel. It contains all the modern improvements and 
every convenience for the comfort and accommodation of the 
travetine public. The sleeping rooms are large and well ven¬ 
tilated; the suites of rooms are well arranged, and completely 
furnished for families and large traveling parties, and the house 
will continue to be kept as a first class hotel in every respect, 
64R-7teoj LEWIS Kil'E, Proprietor. 


AND 

Mower and Reaper 
for im«s. 

Four sizes — cheap—durable —light draft—free from clog¬ 
ging, and perfect in their operation, either in cutting grain or 
grass. _ 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

giviDgfull description and cuts of machine. 

N. B.—I have leased the right of A. W. Morse to use his 
PATENTED LEVEK or hoister, by which the fimrer-bar of a 
Mowing Machine is raised and lowered, therefore farmers will 
not be subject to prosecution by said Morse for using this vain- 
able invention. 

Address K. L. HOWARD, Buffalo. N. Y. 


[ > USSELL’S 

SCREW BOWER 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 


Never ask Questions in a Hurry.— “Tom, a 
word with yon.” “ Be quick, then; I’m in a hurry.” 
“What did you give your sick horse ’tother day?” 
“A pint of turpentine.” John hurries home, and 
administers the same dose to a favorite charger, who, 
strange to say, dropped off defunct in half an hour. 
His opinion of his friend Tom’s veterinary ability is 
somewhat staggered, ne meets hfm the next day. 
“ Well, Tom!” “ Well, John, what is it?” “ I gave 
my horse a pint of turpentine, and it killed him 
dead as Julius Caesar.” “Bo it did mine.” 


Not a Cof£ in the Machine ! 

Friction Rollers upon the inner face of the drive wheel pass 
ap the flange of a revolving Screw, which gives the desired 
amount of motion to the pitman-crank, with least possible trie- 
tion. Perfect in its Work, and most simple and durable in 
its construction. 

TLie Lightest Draft 

Mower Rnd Reaper in tbe World Send for circulars. 

Manufactured by RUSSELL & TREMAIN, 

641 -l3t Manlius, N. Y. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 


ARVARD XT NIVERSITY 

Lawrence Scientific School. 


Timothy TrTCOMusays that society is represented 
by lour Bs—Blood. Breeding, Brains and Bullion. 


ZHth. The Regular Course includes Recitations in General 
Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, Physics, and 
Technical Chemistry, and Instruction in the Laboratory in An¬ 
alysis, Agricultural and Manufacturing Chemistry’, Metallurgy 
arid I’hamiacT Students may nh-t. attend Recitations in An¬ 
atomy and Physiology. Mineralogy. Physical Geography, and 
Political Eeouotny, and courses of Lectures on Grnlopv and 
Zoology, Prof A ©ASM os; Philosophy Prof Bowkn , Chemistry, 
Prof Cooke Hot any. Prof Qua v , Tcrhnolpw, Prof Horhford; 
Literature, Prof Lowell ; Physics, Prof Loverinc; Mtdhr 
malics, Prof. 1 ’kiRCB ; llittorv, I’rOf. TorrrY ; Anatomy, Prof. 
Wv mas. This Department receives pmeral students, who seek 
a thorough scientific, education, mid also sp.viVjf students in 
Chemistry applied to Medicine, Metallurgy or Manufactures. 
For further information, address C. W. ELIOT, Profesaorof 
Chemistry, Cambridge, Mass. 644-fiteo 

J. A. LOWELL, 

Chairman of the President ahd Fellows of Har vard College. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 30 letters. 

My 11, 19, 30, 10, 32, 22, 10, 20 is a range of mountains in 
France. 

My 32, 81, 34, 19, 6 is a river in Africa. 

Mj 2S, 31, 6, 33, 2, 21, 24, 24is an island in the Arctic ocean. 
My 36. 3, 6, 22, 35,11, 2 is a frith in Scotland. 

My 1, 27 13,11. 19, 6, 23 is a river in South America. 

My 18, 23, 4, 15, 8, 21, 22 is a town in the United States. 

My 7, 29, 17. 14.11. 5.11, 6 is a lake in South America. 

My 28, 31,16, 25, 28, 10 is a river in the Southern States. 

My 8, 9, 4, 22 is a take in Switzerland. 

My 12, 3. 26, 27, 32 is a town in Prussia. 

My whole is an answer Peter gave our Lord concerning 
himself. 

Sterling. Cay. Co., N. Y., 1802. Lizzie D. 

J3?” Answer in two weeks. 


grow a bit. You are very small for a girl eleven 
years old. Walk in to ’tother room.” 

“ Good morning, dear,” said Mrs. Carter; “ take 
a chair and rest yourself.” 

“Mother sent me up,” said I, “to see how you 
were getting along, aud I thought you might like 
some of our roses before they were gone, and so 
brought you these.” 

“ Thank you,” said she. “ Esther fetch a tum¬ 
bler of water, I am going to have my bouquet right 
here on the stand. Lucy you will stay a while, 
wont you?” “Yes,” I answered, “if it will not 
disturb you.” 

“ Oh no, indeed,” she replied, “ I am better to¬ 
day than I have been, and it will do me good to 
look at you, if I can not talk much.” 

“ Esther, bring her a book to divert herself with.” 

Esther handed me a bundle of Col. Crockett’s 
almanacs. She judged them to be about suited to 
my comprehension. “ Here Lucy,” said she, “ I 
guess you aint seen nothing so nice as these in a 
great while. I found ’em up stairs yesterday, and 
sewed 'em together with twine.” 

Mrs. Carter and I exchanged smiles, as I took 
the pack, and going around to the foot of the bed, 
seated myself on a leather trunk that stood there, 
and began to turn over the leaves softly. There 
was a sort ol fascination to me in looking at the 
pictures of the bears, and wild cats, and other like 
embellishments, that kept me unmindful of the 
lapse of time, until a knock at the outer door 
announced another caller. I thought I saw a shade 
of vexation pass over Mrs. Carter’s face as she 
recognized the voice of Mrs. Smith, a near neighbor. 

“How’s Miss Carter to-day?” she asked of 
Esther. 

“ Oh, tol’able,” was the reply; “the doctor thinks 
the fever is broke.” 

“ I thought I’d jest run in, yon see,” broke in Mrs. 
Smith, “cause I’d got my cheese made, and spun a 
run this morning. Dear me. Miss Carter, how 
dreadful pale you look, I don’t believe you’ll ever 
get well as long as you employ Dr. Mead. He’s a 
regular quack, I wonder if he has left you all them 
powders to take. I’d jest heave ’em into the fire, 
and send after Dr. Morton. He’s our family 
doctor.” 

Here another comforter entered in the person of 
Mrs. Jones. She had on the most melancholy of 
faces. “How do you do to-day, Mrs. Carter,” she 
asked, solemnly. 

“ Not very well,” replied the invalid, dejectedly, 
“ my head begins to ache.” 

“There's a dreadful sight of sickness ’round 
now,” went on Mrs. Jones, sinking into a chair. 
“ The bell tolled three times over to the settlement 
last week.” 

” said Mrs. Smith. “ What ailed 


^QUIERS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


1 am composed of 35 letters. 

My 8, 1,19, 20, 15, 26 is an instrument for striking. 

My 27, 7, 7 is uneven. 

My 5, 29, 25. 14,10 is a county in New York. 

My 4, 24, 31, 6, 16, 27, 13, 9 is a guide. 

My 17,18, 28, 34 is what all persons want. 

My 19, 21, 2, 33. 30 is a county in Kentucky. 

My 11,18, 22, 31, 23, 12, 20 is a kind of bag. 

My 26, 32, 89, 35 is a purloiner. 

My whole is one of the sayings of Solomon. 

Moscow, N. Y., 1862. L. W. Ryan 

jy Answer in two weeks. 


J, MILLiM. 


[CARD camera] 

Mr. G. W. SQUIERS, a Dagnerreotypist and Photographer 
of sixteen years experience, formerly ol New York, would 
respectfully inform bis friends, and tlie public generally, that, 
he has purchased the well-known WHITNEY ROOMS, located 
ae above, where he promises t.o furnish all binds of Pictures 
known in the art, as good as the best aud at war priees. (644-eo 


1710 R fS A I, IS . 

ONE OF THE BEST FARMS 

IJV I rJBSTERJV A’E wr YORK. 

The Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sale 

_A_ FARM OF 205 ACRES. 

All the buildings on said farm are of modern style, and in tip¬ 
top order— tbe barn alone costing over $3,000. Said Farm lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO CO., 

Two and ft half miles HOUtil-West of Oaks’Corners; has been 
under a well-directed system of improvement for several years, 
and ia thoroughly umleniraiued. The desirableness of loca¬ 
tion, convenience and durability of buildings, quality of soil, 
high State of cultivation, all combine to make It 

ONE OF THE MOST DESIRABLE FARMS 

Ever offered for safe. Naid Farm will be Bold at a bargain. 
Possession given at any time. A part of tbe purchase money 
can remain bn the Farm. Also, with or without the Farm, 

350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for quality, quantity and evenness of fleece, can't be 
beat-together with all ol' tbe .Stock, Teams, Farming Utensils 
aud Tools For further particulars inquire of 

WM. JOHNSON or GEORGE C. MOORE, 
642-13t of Geneva, N Y. 


WINTERGREEN BERRIES, 


It was on the dreariest of all dreary days, wheD 
two young lawyers, Albyn and Wilmot, sat in their 
office; the former lazily reclining, as was his cus¬ 
tom, and the other industriously working, as was 
his custom. Suddenly -a tiny rap was heard upon 
the door, followed by the entrance of a pretty child 
about twelve years old, with a basket of apples upon 
one arm, and another filled with tiny crimson ber¬ 
ries on the other. Her dress was of worn and 
faded calico; and a little scarlet woolen hood sur¬ 
rounded her face, tied on one side in a picturesque 
knot 

“ Buy some wintergreen berries this morning, sir?” 

She came torward as she spoke, throwing the hair 
back with a single impatient movement of her head. 

“I don’t want ’em for anything under the sun,” 
observed Albyn, philosophically, “but I suppose I 
shall have to buy ’em, nevertheless, little one, if you 
will give me credit for three cents.” 

“ I would rather not, sir,’’ said the child, gravely, 
her wide-open black eyes fixed full upon his face. 

“ No 1” said the somewhat disconcerted questioner, 
still searching his pockets for the necessary coin.” 
“And why not, pray? Are you afraid I should 
become insolvent?" 

“I don’t know what you mean, sir,” said the child, 
looking a little bewildered at the sound of the long 
word. “ I should not be afraid you would not pay 
me, though, for I have sold you apples a great many 
times, but I could not carry the money home to my 
mother, and she could not pay the man who brought 
our wood yesterday.” 

“Well?” 

And he has got a sick wife who cannot work, and 
may be, if she did not have medicine, she would die." 

“ So my tbree-cent piece goes to buy medicine for 
the wood merchant’s sick wife, eh?” said Albyn, 
thoughtfully. 

“ A slight illustration,” remarked Wilmot, “ of the 
curious way in which the links of humanity depend 
on one another.” 

“ Here, Wintergreen,” said Albyn, “ I can't find 


DROPS OP WISDOM, 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 


Those that serve God must serve him with all 
they have. 

Faith is a great lady, and good works are her 
attendants. 

Truth endues man’s purposes with somewhat of 
immutability. 

It is a torture to enemies to return their injuries 
with kindness. 

Thought is the wind, knowledge the sail, and 
mankind the vessel. 

Practice flows from principle; for as a man 
thinks, so he will act. 

Bashfulness is a cloak that hides and muffles 
merit.— Dr. Johnson. 

The gates of Heaven are low-arched; we must 
enter upon our knees. 

Actions, looks, words, stops, form the alphabet 
by which you may spell characters.— Luvctter. 

If you have a heart of rock, let it be the rock of 
Horeb, that gushed when stricken by the prophet's 
rod. 

All the months of the year come with errands 
and gifts to the farmer; there is not a Judas among 
the twelve. 

A holy life is a voice; it speaks when the tongue 
is silent, and is either a constant attraction or a per¬ 
petual reproof.— Hinton. 

Grace differs little from glory; the one is the 
seed, the other tbe flower. Grace is glory militant, 
and glory is grace triumphant, 

A man may be said to be wise, but God is infi¬ 
nitely so; powerful, but God is eternally so; faith¬ 
ful, but God is unchangeably so. 

Resign and deny thyself wholly; for though true 
self-denial is harsh at the beginning, it is easy in the 
middle, and becomes most sweet in the end. 

The imperfections of the present, and our long¬ 
ings for the perfect, show our soul’s need of a future, 
such as God’s word promises to children.— Smith. 

Be careful of your word, even in keeping the 
most trifling appointment. But do not blame 
another for a failure of that kind till you have 
heard his excuse. 

To epjoy the society of a friend, we should limit 
our intercourse with him. We have pushed our 
companionship too far when we ieel ourselves shar¬ 
ing each other’s dullness. 

How brightly do little joys beam upon a soul 
which stands on a ground darkened by clouds of 
sorrow. So do stars come forth from the empty sky 
when we look up to them from a deep well. 


My first some rueti will often take 
Entirely for my second's sake; 

But very few indeed there are 
"Who both together well can bear. 

Kingston, Ulster Co., N. Y. Wm. E. Vanteuren. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


A steamboat fastened by a bawser to a point on tlie shore 
is urged by tho wind perpendicular to the current with a 
force of 60.000 pounds, and down the stream by a force of 
80,000 pounds. Determine the tension upon tlie hawser, and 
what angle does it make with the current 7 
Gouvemeur, St. Law. Co., N. Y. Edwin A. Doddb. 
53?” Answer in two weeks. 


f ^ ROCERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
IVT. J. MONROE, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

90 Buffalo Street, Ttocliester, N. Y. 
Also, Bealer in Clover and Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes, 
Green ami Dried Fruits, (fce Pure Wines and Liquors, 

and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. [wO 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Benjamin F. Butler. 
Answer to Double Rebus —Orono, Maine, (Ourem, Russia, 
Orosei, New Haven. Osage.) 

Answer to Mathematical Problem:—63.202 + acres. 


\ NEW AND IMPORTANT 

A INVENTION, 

BY DOUGLAS BLY, M. D. 

By frequent dissections Dr. Bly has 
succeeded in embodying tbe principles Of 
the natural leg in an artificial one. and in 
giving it lateral, or side motion, at tbe 
ankle, the same as the natural one. by 
so doing he has produced the most com¬ 
plete and soccew-fol invention ever attain¬ 
ed in artificial legs . 

A pamphlet containing full description 
i be had without charge, by addressing 
DOUGLAS BLY, M. D., . „. 

Rochester, N. F ; or, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T he best advertising 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, tens of thousands of the rooEt enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, &C., and thousands of -Merchants 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men. throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Roral a trial. As the business 
seaeon ie at band. Now- is the Time for Alt who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums — and that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, &c., Wholesale Merchants, EducationallnstitutionB, 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c., &c., 
iu various parts of the country, can attest. 

[From the New Fork Daily World. Feb, 15. 1862.] 
Moore's Rural New-Yorker comes to us freighted with 
its usual amount ofinformation, valuable, not to fanners alone, 
but to sll who take an interest in tbe improvements of the 
times. For years It has maintained an enviable position as a 
family newspaper, arid we are gratified to learn that its pros¬ 
pects wore never better than they are at the present time. We 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take an 
Interest in spin'll Rural aud horticultural matters, and, we may 
add, to advertiser* who desire to reach the farming communi¬ 
ties? throughout tho country 

| From the A'.-u. Fork Daily Times .J 
Moore's Rusal Nkw-Yokkkr. published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern Wextern, and Middle States, and oilers a 


“ How you talk,' 

’em all?” 

“Ob, an epidemic.” said Mrs. Jones. “There 
was Deacon May's wife bad tbe long consumption. 
They say tbe geese walked up and down before the 
house in a procession for three days before she died. 
Then there was the boy Mr. Morse’s folks had took 
to bring up; they didn’t use him any too well, 
either; be fell down from overhead in the barn 
when they was hayin’, and uever got over it; and 
’tother one was a baby that died of the dysentery. 
Fve been troubled in my sleep this number o’ nights, 
and I don’t believe but what something is going to 
happen in this neighborhood. Last night I heard 
death watches all night, and every time I dropped 
asleep I was sure to see white horses, a certain sign 
of funerals; I never knew it to tail.” 

“ Do tell now,” exclaimed Mrs. Smith. 

“And did you hear,” broke in Mrs. Jones before 
Mrs. Smith could get under way, “ how sudden old 
Mr. Field died?” 

“No. The one that lived over in Teetertown? 
What ailed him?” 

“Why, he’d been ailin’ a long time with nothin’ 
in particular the matter, and that day he was a little 
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DROUTHS, 

Nearly every season our crops suffer more or 
less from drouth, and it is no strange thing for the 
yield of oats, hay, &c., to be lessened one-half from 
this cause, while in some cases almost an entire 
failure is reported. The importance of water in 
farming anil gardening will be realized when we 
consider that plants obtain their food from the soil 
in a liquid, or at least in a humid condition. The 
best and richest manures may be applied to the soil, 
and yet if the ground is so dry that the particles are 
not dissolved, it affords plants but little nourishment, 
and they may starve in close contact with that 
which, under more favorable circumstances, would 
prove their best food. Those who have used guano 
frequently, know that in a dry season they observe 
but little effect from its application; and this is 
doubtless tho roamm why many who have tried this 
manure but once or twice have become discouraged, 
and are confident that under no circumstances will 
it be found profitable for agricultural purposes. 
Others who happened to try the experiment in wet 
seasons can make a more favorable report. But no 
person, we think, ever applied good Peruvian guano 
in a liquid form, without observing very favorable 
and speedy results, even in seasons when the same 
manure applied dry would have had but little effect. 
If we thus lose the effect of a manure so finely commi¬ 
nuted and as soluble as guano, on account of drouth, 
wbat must be the result where ordinary manures 
are used, often, in a crude state, and not well pre¬ 
pared for immediate use by the plants. Of course, 
wo do not say that these are lost, but the effect in the 
main is lost upon the crop for which they were 
especially designed. 

We cannot, of course, cause the rain to fall to suit 
our convenience, and it is well for us that Buch 
things are placed beyond our control, as we have 
far more now to attend to than we do well or wisely. 
What, then, it may be asked, can we do to prevent 
the ill effects of drouth; and, it the absence of the 
necessary amount of water from the soil is so great 
an evil, why do we endeavor to get it away from the 
soil by uuderdniins? 

A large quantity of water is not required in the 
soil, and, indeed, is positively injurious to all our 
commonly cultivated plants; humidity is all that is 
needed. By carrying off excess of water at certain 
seasons, this condition is obtained with more uni¬ 
formity. The Boil that is soaked with water for a 
long period, or where water stands, becomes heavy 
and compact, unable to absorb, like a porous soil, 
the water that falls in showers during our warm 
weather, a great portion of which runs otf without 
penetrating to the roots of plants. This is one- 
reason why a drained soil is more uniform in its 
moisture than one undrained, and why crops in 
land thoroughly drained seldom if ever suffer from 
drouth. Again, the atmosphere contains moisture, 
as is seen by the dew, which is the water condensed 
from the atmosphere by the cold surface of plants. 
Another common illustration of the same principle 
is seen in the moisture collected on the outside of a 
pitcher filled with cold water. The air in summer 
is warmer than the soil, and therefore when it has a 
good opportunity to penetrate, leaves its moisture, 
to the great benefit of the soil in dry weather. The 
more porous and friable the soil is kept, and to the 
greater depth, Ibe greater the amount of moisture 
absorbed This is the reason why sandy loams 
suffer usually less from drouth than a stiff clay, 
although the clay is colder, and would, therefore, 
absorb more moisture, and is also more retentive, 
and under like circumstances, would suffer less. 
But our clay soils in a dry time, are found generally 
baked hard, with the surface cracked, and almost 
impervious to both air and water. A year or two 
since, very late in the season, we observed a fanner 
passing through bis corn with the cultivator, anil as 
it was late in the season for this work, and no weeds 
visible to make the necessity of the operation appa¬ 
rent, we inquired the reason, when he informed us 
that the crop was beginning to suffer from drouth, 
and he always found that going through with the 
cultivator was as good as a shower. 


Near the surface the soil is dryer than further 
down, the moisture being evaporated by the heat of 
the sun; and for this reason, plants with roots near 
the surface suffer more than those with roots 
extending down into the soil a considerable distance. 
While our small crops are drying up, the fruit and 
fruit trees do not suffer for water. If the soil is 
kept friable, water will constantly arise to the sur¬ 
face, just as it will arise and moisten a whole 
sponge, when the lower part only is placed in 
water. If the soil is bard, this operation will lie 
very much retarded. Every one will observe the 
difference between holding the lower part of a 
sponge and a piece of wood in water. In both cases 
the water will arise some distance, but in the latter 
case much more slowly. 

From the above hints, which we designed as 
merely suggestive, and to induce observation and 
reflection on the points in question, it will be 
observed that, although we cannot control the 
clouds and rains, we can do very much to prevent 
the disastrous effects which so often result from 
drouth. _ 

NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 

Puerperal (Milk) Fever in Cows. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I am a subscriber, and read 
with great interest the inquiries therein on different subjects 
and the several answers to the same, and have concluded to 
venture an inquiry on a subject that interests a very large por 
tion of the fanning class in this section of the country. The 
subject of the inquiry is this: Do you, or any readers of the 
Rural, know of any remedy that will cure the roillt fever in 
cows; and also wbat is tho best mode of treatment of such 
OOWsY— Henry Randall, fFoMafc, Dutches* Co.. A T. 

In the issue of the Rural for August 24th, 1861, 
we gave an answer to an inquiry similar to the 
above, and are not aware that we can add to the 
prescriptions there published. Besides, we have 
heard of the success following the use of the reme¬ 
dies there recommended, and re-publish the same 
for the benefit of our Dutchess Co. friend and others: 

In fever of (his nature the digestive organs first 
fail in tho performance of their peculiar functions, 
and the secondary or low stage of fever supervenes. 
Tho rumen ceases to discharge its food, and its 
retention 60 on causes fermentation, the paunch and 
intestines become inflated with fetid gas, and the 
belly swells rapidly. Next, the nervous system is 
attacked, and the cow begins to stagger. The weak¬ 
ness is principally observable in the hind quarters. 
The duration of this second stugo of puerperal fever 
is uncertain; but although it is usually of longer 
period than the first, the time in which hope may be 
indulged is short. 

I u the old practice bleeding would be first brought 
into requisition, the amount to be abstracted de¬ 
pending upon the nature of the pulse, to determine 
which accurate observation is needful. Next, in 
order of time, but first in importance, is physic. 
The bowels must be opened or the animal will inevit¬ 
ably perish; but the fever having been subdued by 
judicious bleeding, and the bowels afterward being 
excited to action, recovery is measurably assured. 
Tbe medicine should be active,—we cannot trifle 
with impunity. A scruple of the farina of the Cro¬ 
ton nut anil a pound of Epsom salts forma a medium 
dose. If the animal ia large, increase the salts. 
Doses of half a pound ought to be given until purga¬ 
tion has commenced, adding the usual quantity of 
aromatic medicine; for the constitution ot the ani¬ 
mal's stomach must not be overlooked. If twenty- 
four hours pass without purging, give strong 
stimulants in order to contract the stomach and 
induce it to expel its contents. Two drachms each 
of ginger, gentian and carraway powder, with half 
a pint of old ale, may be advantageously given with 
each dose of physic. Warm water with Epsom 
salts in it, or warm water and soap, will form the 
beBt injection, and should be thrown up frequently 
anil in large quantities. If constipation obstinately 
continues, the use of considerable quantities of 
warm water, to soften and dissolve the hard mass 
of undigested food remaining in the rumen, will 
permit the medicine to come more directly in con¬ 
tact with the coats of the stomach. 

(u addition to the medical treatment, we must not 
forget the comfort of the patient. She should be 
moved and turned morning and night, to prevent 
soreness and excoriation. Warm water and .gruel 
should be frequently ottered, and if refused, let her 
be drenched moderately with thick gruel. .Mashes 
may be given with a little hay, but while giving 
moderate nourishment, the nature of the malady 
must be borne in mind, lest the fires of fever once 
again burn fiercely. Having opened the bowels 
and subdued the fever, all after care necessary is 
judicious treatment, which can only be regulated 
by the condition of the patient As a general thing, 
little is needed but attention and the exercise of 
thoughtfulness as regards the diet. 

Dr. Dadd's method of treatment for Milk Fever 
wo extract from the American Cattle doctor, as 
follows: “Aperients are exceedingly important in 
the early stages, for they liberate any offending 
matter that may have accumulated in the different 
compartments of the stomach or intestines, and 
deplete the system with more certainty and less 
danger than blood-letting. 

Aperient for Puerperal Fever. — Rochelle salts. 4 
ounces; manna, 2 ounces; extract of butternut, half 
an ounce; dissolve in boiling water, 3 quarts. To 
be given at a dose. 


By the aid of one or more of the following drinks, 
the aperient will generally operate: — Give a boun¬ 
tiful supply of hyssop tea, sweetened with honey. 
Keep the surface warm. Suppose the secretion of 
milk to be arrested; then apply warm fomentations 
to the udder. Suppose the bowels to be torpid; 
then use injections of soap suds anil salt. Suppose 
the animal to bo in poor condition; then give the 
following: Powdered balmony or gentian, 1 ounce; 
golden seal, 1 ounce; flour gruel, 1 gallon. To be 
given in quart doses, every four hours. 

Suppose the bowels to be distended with gas; then 
give the following: Powdered caraways, 1 ounce; 
assafietida, 1 teaspoonful; boiling water, 2 quarts. 
To be given at a dose. 

Any of the above preparations may be repeated, 
as circumstances seem to require. Itet it must be 
borne in mind that we are apt to do too much, and 
that the province of the good physician is ‘ to know 
when to do nothing.’ ” 

As we have no description of the disease from our 
correspondent, we are unable to decide as to the 
nature of the malady. Might it not be inflammation 
of the uterus. This disease is quite frequent among 
cows after calving, if the cows are in high flesh, the 
weather hot-, and they are becoming aged. One 
remedy, strongly recommended by an experienced 
dairyman, for this complaint, is a tablespoonful of 
spirits of turpentine, the yolks of two eggs and 
some water beaten together. Give every two hours, 
and apply cold water to the back and loins fre¬ 
quently, keeping the cow in the shade. 

Urnas for Bottom Laud. 

Eoh, Rural Nbw-Yokkkk:—I wish to git information 
through your paper as to what kind of grass seed would be 
best sown in a piece of bottom land, from which the under¬ 
wood has been cut out. Tbe land is rich and occasionally 
Overflowed, but never more than a day or two. I have heard 
much about orchard grass, but am not acquainted with it for 
pasture. Will you, or some reader of the Rural, give tue 
information?— Peter suumachkk, Allen Co.. O. 

We judge from the inquiry that while the under¬ 
wood has been removed the larger trees have been 
allowed to remain, and those must cause some 
shade; also, that the grass is required for pasture 
and not for mowing. Under such circumstances wo 
would not hesitate to advise the solving of orchard 
grass, for it affords early and nutritions feed, much 
relished by cattle and sheep. II should be sown 
evenly, cm ground well prepared, and then kept fed 
close, or it will form tussocks, but with regard to 
these points the evil may in a great measure be 
avoided. Still, it is better to sow with it other 
grasses, as timothy or red top, and with this admix¬ 
ture the very best of pasture may bo obtained. 
When sown alone, about twenty-four pounds is the 
quantity required for an acre, but with the other 
grasses half this amount will answer—a bushel, 
which weighs twelve pounds, being sufficient 
Some of the best cattle-raisers of Kentucky think 
there is no hay made equal to an admixture of 
orchard grass and red clover, as both flower at the 
same time. After orchard grass has been grazed 
down close and the cattle turned off, it will be ready 
for re-grazing in about half the time required for 
most other grasses, and this makes it very popular 
where cultivated grasses are relied upon for feeding 
stock. 

WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

THE TREMONT FARM. 

The Tremont House of this city (Chicago,) is 
known to most Western travelers. It is famous 
where Chicago is famed. Its good name has been 
won by liberal management—by skillful and eco¬ 
nomical effort to supply liberally whatever will add 
to the comfort and enjoyment of its guests. Not the 
least of the accessories to this end is its farm, situ¬ 
ated about nine miles south-west from the center of 
the city. A recent ride hither, with other members 
of “ the Press gang," to eat. strawberries and cream, 
enabled me to gather a few items of interest and 
valne. I trust, to the Rural reader. 

This farm consists of fifty acres Of ground, located 
on either side of a sand ridge, with south-western 
and north-western exposure. This ridge terminates 
on either side, iu a bottom land of alluvial soil, 
underlaid with a stiff clay. Most of this bottom land 
has been underdrained with the mole ditcher and 
brush and box drains. A portion of it has not, and 
the effect of too much water is apparent iu the con¬ 
dition of the soil and tho relative appearance of the 
crops. All of this bottom land is thrown up in 
narrow beds, thus securing the most complete 
bottom drainage. The whole management of this 
“truck’’ farm is entrusted to Mr. Levi Emery, an 
intelligent and skillful Yankee gardener, who was 
bred to this work near the “ Hub of Creation.’’ 

PROFITS OF THIS GARDEN FARM. 

The fact that this farm is profitably managed 
needs no other indorsement than the fact that its 
cultivation is continued from year to year by such 
business men as its proprietors are. Between five 
and six thousand dollars’ worth of produce was sold 
from this fifty acres last year. During the busy 
months of the year, ten to twelve hands are em¬ 
ployed. An accurate account is kept with this farm 
by its proprietors, crediting it with all that is 
received and consumed at the House, at market 
rates, and with the proceeds of the sales of the sur¬ 
plus. It is charged with all that goes on it in the 
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WEEDING IMPLEMENT. 


shape of manure, seed, and labor. The profits can 
be little less than two thousand dollars per year. 

EARLY LETTUCE AND CUCUMBERS. 

There are between three and four hundred sasb, 
3b by 6 b feet, used iu propagating early vegetables. 
One of the most profitable practices is that of grow¬ 
ing early lettuce and cucumbers. The lettuce is 
started in mid-winter, and when of sufficient size is 
transplanted to prepared beds covered by tho sash. 
The Tennis-ball lettuce is planted. Mr. Emery 
calls it the best. Six dozen are planted under each 
sash. These are ready for an early market, and 
average fifty cents per dozen heads—last year sixty 
cents per dozen were realized. Look at the figures. 
Suppose Mr. Emery employs two hundred sash to 
cover—each, sit dozen of—lettuce. They would 
cover twelve hundred dozen. At fifty cents per 
dozen, the sales would amount to six hundred dol¬ 
lars. But this is not all this glass produces. In 
February, cucumbers are planted in a very hot bed. 
As soon as tho plants have started so as to show the 
seed-leaf; they are potted and the pots plunged in a 
fresh hot-bed. The pot is plunged so as to protect 
it, and the surface covered with mold. The bed 
must be kept hot, or the vines will damp off. The 
pots must be protected by plunging, or they will 
chill. It is necessary to pot them, or they will dry 
up quickly. These cucumbers are intended lor the 
sash occupied by the lettuce. The first cutting of 
lettuce is taken from each alternate sash, and iu its 
place is put a single cucumber plant. This is done 
the last of April, or first of May, and the encumber 
crop follows rapidly. Each sash will produce an 
average of $1.50 worth of cucumbers, which must 
be added to tho sales of lettuce in order to get Ihe 
income from two hundred sash. $300 plus $600 is 
$900 from 4,400 square feet of glass — equal to the 
income of many eighty acre farms! 

celery. 

Here are 4U,000 plants pricked out. u Does celery 
pay?” I asked. “Yes, it just about pays,” was the 
reply. “As generally cultivated in the West, it does 
net pay. I have a dodge that other cultivators have 
not got.” 

What ia that? 

“ We grow the short dwarf celery, which costs less 
to cultivate, because it does not require so much 
molding. We get about double price for it, and 
quite as great quantity from the same number of 
plants; tor it has more stalks—ten to one. There is 
really more eating in it. It never grows pipy, like 
the long celery.” 

Where do you get the seed? 

“We grow it. It cannot be bought in Illinois. 
We don’t sell it. Wo sometimes give it away to 
particular friends, but have none to sell. At Fail's 
we take the long celery to sell and the short variety 
to eat” 

TOMATOES. 

The tomatoes, on the vines, were half grown. 
They are planted five feet apart each way —so that 
with the plow and lioe large hills may be made for 
them. Mr. Emerv says the base of the stalks should 
not be covered, as is the practice with some gar¬ 
deners. By so doing the most productive portion of 
the plant is rendered useless. This hill culture has 
its advantages. The vines lay over the round 
hillock, and are thus exposed to the sun, and ripen. 
The root pruning the plant receives from the plow, 
dwarfs the plant and increases the product. It does 
not spread and grow all vines, as when grown on a 
fiat surface. About a half dozen different varieties 
are cultivated. Mr. E. says he regards the Perfected 
the best for eating, but strange to say it does not sell 
as well ia market as the Early Round Bermuda. 

CABBAGE. 

What is the best variety you know of? 

“ The Winningstadt cabbage is the best that 
grows. You may so set it down. It is not so early 
as the Ox Heart, but makes a better head and sells 
for more. 

PEAS. 

Here are grown Champion of England, Eugenia 
and Green Imperial, for market, 

“ I'll tell you, Mr. B., the Eugenia is the best pea 
that grows anywhere. You may set that down 
square—it is the largest, most productive, and best. 
Planted at the same time as the Daniel O'Rourke, 
(which is the best and most profitable early pea,) it 
comes in season immediately after it.” 

Talking of the Daniel O’Rourkes, I was shown 
an acre of them, from which, at the first and a single 


picking, forty bushels had been marketed at one 
dollar and a half and two dollars per bushel. There 
were more than that quantity on the vines, nearly 
ready for a second picking. Now, pea culture costs 
no more than corn, or not as much. Will Western far¬ 
mers make a note of it? Compare the proceeds with 
that of an acre of corn. Put the pencil test to it. 
Remember that this crop was not secured by extra¬ 
ordinary culture—only what would produce a good 
crop of corn is necessary to secure such a result. 

A WEEDING IMPLEMENT. 

I send you a sketch of a weeder which Mr. Emery 
employs, and which he values very highly. And 
well he may, for it saves him, at least, the wages of 
three men. He asserts that by actual experiment, 
one man will do more weeding with it in the same 
time, and do it better, than four men with hoes. 
The implement costs about three dollars—not more, 
certainly. — and will save fifty dollars’ worth of 
labor the present season. 

The frame i3 eighteen inches long and twelve 
inches wide. It is light— made of two or two and 
a half inch material. The wheel is ten inches in 
diameter, of inch and a half or two inch plank, with 
a tire of sheet iron. The knife in the rear is a bar 
of steel two inches wide and a quarter of an inch 
thick, bent so as to lift the frame about five inches 
from the ground as it sits upon the surface. Each 
edge is sharp, in order that it may cut both ways — 
the operator pushing it before him by means of the 
handles, cutting off the weeds, then drawing it back 
the same distance and lifting the knife at the same 
time, in order to insure a displacement of the weeds. 
The knife may be made of a width to suit any space 
between rows of vegetables. Tbe form of the knife 
is such as that it may be run as close to the rows as 
is desired, without endangering the roots of plants; 
for it cannot cut under. I have seen weeders of this 
character with the knife before the wheel. Mr. 
Emery says he has used them, but does not think 
them so good as this. He says they are not so easily 
controlled by the operator. 

Anybody can make the wood-work of this weeder 
who has tools. Ordinary plow handles that can be 
purchased for twenty-five cents will answer. The 
knife, the braces to the handles, and the tire 
of tho wheel, is all the iron about it. I have 
devoted thus much space to its description and 
commendation, because there are many farmers 
who are turning their attention to root culture 
and to the culture of small fruit. And there 
are many others who would devote more acres 
to these crops, were labor available. Those who 
grow carrots, onions, turnips, parsnips, the sugar 
beet, or even strawberries, will find, for money in¬ 
vested in one of these implements, a sure return. 
There is no patent on it, that I know of, and any 
man with gumption can make one. 

UUW TO PROTECT TUE MELON VINES. 

Here, on these prairies, where cold winds prevail in 
spring, the early plants,hot-bed grown, grow slowly 
and often die out completely. The wind and sun 
combined dries the ground, and evaporation renders 
it cold. It has been found difficult to grow the early 
planted melons. They perished from the above 
causes. The present year a new practice has been 
inaugurated. The rows of melons are planted eight 
feet apart. Alternating with them an? rows of 
Daniel O’Rourke and Eugenia peas, which afford 
the needed protection. The temperature of the soil 
between these rows is found to he several degrees 
higher than on the unprotected soil. The plants 
are said to be at least a month further advanced 
than equally well grown plants were at the same 
season last year, on unprotected ground. I noticed 
that for protection from frost, boxes, eighteen by 
twenty inches square and eight inches deep, were 
provided. A grooved strip of board, nailed across 
the center of the top of the box. admitted seven by 
nine glass either side of it—rendering putty un¬ 
necessary, and enabling tbe gardener to easily and 
quickly give the plant air when necessary, without 
removing the box, He grows the Green Nutmeg 
Melon exclusively. 

EARLY POTATOES. 

The potatoes are planted in drills, three feet 
apart, and plants twelve inches apart in the row. 
Mr. Emery regards the Early York and the White 
Neshannock the best early potatoes for market cul¬ 
ture. The former he commended especially. He 
describes it as a round potato, white flesh, pink-eye. 

, He says it has only one fault; it grows too large. If 
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dinate station. The supreme power resides in the 
masses. Decision and action emanate from them as 
a body. Their will determines; their wishes rule. 
Though ordinarily they tenderly nourish and cher¬ 
ish, protect and defend the queens, drones, and 
brood; yet when the prosperity or preservation of 
the colony demands it. they imprison, mutilate, 
expel, or destroy either. From their arbitrament 
there is no appeal; their decree is absolute and 
subject to no reversal; and their power can not be 
resisted.— Baldensiein. 


the raking and cocking of the grass should proceed 
with the cutting, so should the hauling. Secure as 
you go, is the undeviating rule of clover hay 
making. Thus made, clover hay should have a yel¬ 
lowish green color, with a bright stem, soft and 
pliant. When, the leaves are turned black, and the 
stems hard and brittle, the hay is spoiled. 

Timothy Hay ,—When timothy grass is cut down 
soon after the blossoms have fallen, it has much sap 
in it—more or less according to the condition of the 
ground and of the atmosphere. At this stage it is 
more difficult to cure than clover, because its stems 
have joints, and they are of more compact organiza¬ 
tion. If cut with a scythe and the grass is heavy, 
the swaths should be turned over alter the upper 
side is between the wilted and dried state. When 
so turned and cured, all ought to be put in win rows 
as rapidly as possible, and put into cocks, where the 
curing is to he completed. If the hay is entirely 
cured before it is raked into win rows, it, is too much 
bleached with dews, and ip too hard. It should have 
a greenish yellow color, bright and soft and pliant 
Stems and leaves. To make it such, it must not be 
exposed too long to the sun's rays. If the grass is 
not cut until the seed is ripe, and the ground and 
air are dry, the swath need not be turned, but may 
be raked into win rows. If cut with the mower, the 
raking should be commenced sooner. In all cases 
and conditions of the grass, the final curing should 
bo done in cocks. The sweating it then undergoes 
softens it, and when thus cured, both cattle and 
horses will eat it up clean, but it the stems are hard, 
too much of the butts will be wasted. 

Timothy hay may be made in very large cocks, 
but the most convenient size is one that a single 
horse can easily draw to the stacking place in the 
field, To make them larger requires too much pitch¬ 
ing in the winrow. Care should be taken not to roll 
the hay in piles, and thus place it o the cocks, for 
they are apt either to fall down from winds, or to 
take water in ease of rain. The hay should be col¬ 
lected in bunches by lifting it up and laying it. on 
the cocks so as to be spread out flat. These flat 
layers may be put into the stack without disturbing 
them, or on the wagon, and the stack more solidly 
built. 

Philosophy of Curing liny. 

As to the proper time for cutting hay, and the 
philosophy of curing, the following from the Ohio 
Farmer is sensible and to the point: 

“Don’t dry your hay too much. Ilay may bo 
dried till it is as worthless as straw. As a good 
coffee-maker would say, ‘Don’t burn your coffee, 
but brown it:' so we say, don’t dry your hay, but 
cure it. Our good old motherp, who relied upon 
herb tea instead of ‘potecary medicine,’ gathered 
t heir herbs when in blossom and cured them in the 
shade. This is the philosophy of making good hay. 
Out in the blossom, and cure in the shade. The 
sugar of the plant when it Is in bloom, is in the 
stalk, ready to form the seeds. If the plant is cut 
earlier the sugar is not there; if later, the sugar has 
become converted to woody matter. 

Hay should be well wilted in the sun, but cured 
in the cock. Better to be a little too green than too 
dry. If. on putting it into the barn, there is danger 
of ‘heating in the mow,’ put on some salt. Cattle 
will like it none the less. 

Heat, light, and dry winds, will soon take the 
starch and sugar, which constitute the goodness of 
hay, out of it; and the addition of showers render 
if almost worthless. Grass cured with the least ex¬ 
posure to the drying winds and searching sunshine, 
is more nutritious than if longer exposed, however, 
good the weather may be. It ever cured, it contains 
more, woody fiber and Ices nutritive matter. 

The true art of hay-making, then, consists in cut¬ 
ting the grass when the starch and sugar are most 
fully developed, and before they are converted into 
seed and woody fiber; and curing it to the point 
when it will answer to put it into the barn without 
heating, and no more.” 


i.s not much of a fruit country, but what there is, is 
looking quite well, and may possibly compensate in 
u very small degree tor the loss of the grain crop. I 
think the farmers in this section make a great mis¬ 
take in not raising more roots, as they would, in 
such a season as this, make up for the deficiency in 
other crops. They must not be discouraged, how¬ 
ever. but put forth renewed efforts to secure a good 
crop another year.— Observer, Buonville, N. Y., 
July 5, 1862. 


Rural Notes anil Items 


Thk Season, Crops, &c —The weather of the past week 

like that of the preceding, has been very favorable_warm 

with sufficient rain Most crops are growing and maturing 
rapidly. Wheat is looking unusually fine, and promises a 
bountiful harvest. Com is gaining rapidly, and there is more 
hope of a crop. Grass Ijrs grown and thickened apace, and 
will be much heavier, in many localities, than was anticipated 
two weeks ago. The crop will be increased by allowing it to 
stand as long as safety will permit. Our crop reports f TOrn 
the surrounding country arc all favorable, and we congratulate 
farmers upon their prospects. 

— We have received from several different localities i n 
Western 'New York wheat heads covered with an insect which 
many fear is a new enemy to the wheat plant. The insect is 
a species of plant louse, and we doubt whether it. will cause 
any material injury to the crop. It is the Grain Aphis illus¬ 
trated and described in our last number. 


THAT FIRE-WOOD 


Bee Food. 

Dr. Alefield suggests that in districts where 
couch grass abounds as a troublesome weed, it 
might, with little trouble, be got rid of. and at the 
same time made useful to bee-keepers. Let the 
ground he plowed in dry weather, the roots of the 
grass harrowed out. gathered, washed in running 
water, dried and preserved till the following spriug. 
Then cut them up small, or clxtff them, in a common 
straw cutter, and boil them in water, to extract the 
saccharine matter with which these, roots abound. 
Drain off the liquid and boil it down to the consist¬ 
ence of sirup, and use the inspissated decoction to 
toed bees at the approach of spring. lie conceived 
this would be the cheapest mode of procuring bee 
food when couch grass infests the soil, and that it 
would furnish supplies well adapted to carry bees 
safely through intervals of the season in summer 
when pasturage is scarce. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— The opinion of H. 
T. B. is about right regarding fire-wood, I think, 
and I hope it will be the means of making a lasting 
change in many tamilies. Shall men always expect 
to find their wives as pleasant, and smiling as 
sweetly, when they cannot make the wood burn as 
at other times? Especially not wheu husband and 
help are coming in to dinner, and everything at a 
stand-still, because of the round and crooked green 
or soggy wood. Gentlemen, (tor such you would 
be,) provide good dry wood, and see what a change 
you have made.—a happy home, indeed! Perhaps 
you never thought it makes a material difference 
whether you look to quality or quantity. OnelitHe 
instance I recall to mind, showing a carelessness, 
too often indulged in, that ought, to be avoided. I 
heard a friend say to her husband, “Please put 
some wood in the stove, so that 1 need not leave my 
sewing.” He did it very cheerfully, ami shortly 
after left the house. The room grew cold, the fire 
refused to burn. Looking into the stove, she found 
two round green sticks closing the draft. So much 
for green wood. 

Cheer up, patience-tried sisters; I hope the “good 
time” will soon come when we need no more com¬ 
plain of bad wood. We do not always mean to find 
fault with the men, but we would like to have them 
reform in this respect, and so blend and improve 
the lives given us for the good of others, m. e. s. 

Kalamazoo. Mich., 1802. 


The Butter bean, Lima and Valentine bean are 
cultivated. The latter is the only bean preferred 
above all others. The pod is solid, and it is excel¬ 
lent for pickling and stringing. Jt is very produc¬ 
tive, hence profitable. 

PROFIT OF strawberry culture. 

Mr. Emery asserts that there are few kinds of hus¬ 
bandry in which more money can be made than 
growing strawberries at $1.25 per bushel. He says 
they arc as easily and cheaply cultivated per acre 
as potatoes; and quite as many bushels can be 
grown per acre, with the same culture! '1 hen the 
sale of plants is an important item. Prom an acre 
on which the total expenditure has not been more 
than fifteen dollars since planting, a year ago, hun¬ 
dreds of dollars’ worth of plants have been sold, and 
a heavy crop of fruit loaded the vines when I 
visited them. 

DRAINAGE. 

This farm is a constant attestation of the value of 
drainage. Land that was worthless has been re¬ 
covered and made the most valuable, by the use of 
the mole drainer. Where reeds and rushes grew, 
now grow acres of the finest vegetables and roots. 
By this drainage,—and it was done at a cost of only 
12i cents per rod.— the land is not only redeemed, 
but its temperature is elevated, the season is pro¬ 
longed, its productiveness greatly increased, the 
quantity of its products improved, and the certainty 
of a crop almost insured. This is what every man 
who drains his land learns to be the result of such 
drainage. And 1 have never yet met a man who 
had drained land, who did not assert its profit. The 
mole drains referred to have been in operation over 
two years. They are apparently as effective to-day 
as when first made. They are three feet below the 
surface, and water runs from them almost constantly, 
winter and summer. 

THE SWINE. 

Fed on the rellisc which is daily transported 
hither from the Tremont, are a hundred hogs, more 
or less, of all ages, which furnish the tables with 
rooters, and bacon, and ham. The majority of 
these hogs are crosses of the Suffolk and the common 
prairie roaster — rosulling in a large rangy breed of 
pigs, combining sizu with the fattening qualities of 
the Suffolk. They are what Join Went WORTH 
would call “Chester Whites—home made!” The 
large hog-liouse is in the shape of a cross, with an 
alley through the center of each wing, terminating 
in an area beneath the dome—where the food is 
cooked in a cauldron, in winter—with a row of pens 
on either side, connecting by slide doors with yards 
outside in each angle of the barn. The arrange¬ 
ment of these pens, and this barn, is the most, con¬ 
venient, 1 have ever seen lor feeding and breeding 
hogs on a large scale. It is neatly whitewashed, 
and looks tidy and comfortable. 

There were acres of vegetables we did not look 
over for wanl of time. The Sugar Beet is being 
cultivated as an experiment. Onions, parsnips, 
salsify, &c., Ac., about which much of interest might 
have been gathered, were overlooked, in order that 
the hospitable Intentions and attentions of tin* gar¬ 
dener and his wife might be properly appreciated. 


The Season in thk West— Chicago. July 12.1S62.— The 
weather during the past week lias l>een splendid : and crop? 
and weeds pushed forward quite as fast ns could be desired 
Reports from all quarters are favorable; and the “ great scare" 
of a few weeks since is fount! to have less foundation than 
Stanton’s fright about the same time Gold is worth 12 and 
13 per cent, premium for currency. It lias declined a little 
within a day or two. The effect of the present money 
pressure is to diminish confidence in U S. currency. Rut 
let the people sustain and back their own money. It is loyal 
and patriotic to do so. And let alone nit other currency.—o. n. n. 


Address at the N. Y. State Fair.— A note from the Act¬ 
ing Secretary announces that Rev. Rout. .1. Breckinridge, 
T>. D., LL. I).. of Kentucky, lias accepted the invitation of 
die N. Y Slate Ag. Society to deliver the Annual Address at 
the Fair in this city. The selection of Dr. B. is eminently 
appropriate, for he lias long been prominent as a farmer and 
breeder, near Lexington—in the heart of the garden region of 
Kentucky. Dr B. is not only a celebrated orator, writer, 
theologian, and educator, but lias endeared himself to the 
people, and secured the love of his loyal countrymen, by 
earnest and patriotic efforts in behalf of the Union Cause 
during the inception and progress of die rebellion which is 
seeking to sunder and destroy the Nation. A tnan with such a 
career and record as Dr. BRECKINRIDGE is entitled to dis¬ 
tinguished honor, and on the occasion referred to tens of 
thousands of intelligent and loyal New-Yorkers will no doubt 
give 1dm a cordial greeting—thanking him for his long, well- 
directed and successful efforts to promote die mental, moral, 
and physical improvement of bis countrymen, and bidding 
him God speed in future patriotic and philanthropic endeavors. 


Second Swarms. 

No second swarm issues from a colony unless 
testing or teeting and quahking are previously heard. 
Teeting alone is heard when a queen has emerged 
from her cell, while the royal embryos are not yet 
mature; whereas both teeting and quahking will be 
heard when one queen has emerged, while the 
others, though fully fledged, remain in their cells in 
apprehension of impending danger. 


Bee Culture can only be regarded as truly “the 
poetry of rural economy” when it is prosecuted not 
merely as a source of pecuniary profit, but also as a 
perennial fountain of intellectual enjoyment 


Swarming Time. 

In England, according to Wild man, bees swarm 
in May and June, and occasionally not until July. 
The time in France, M. La Gienees says, is from the 
loth of May to the 15th of June, in favorable sea¬ 
sons; and in late springs, from the middle of June 
to the middle ol July; in Italy, according to Con- 
tardi, at the end of April and beginning of May; 
and in Sicily, as early as the middle ol March. 

In the Greek Archipelago two swarming periods 
occur; one in the spring and the other in the sum¬ 
mer. The former corresponds with the blossoming 
of the sage plant, and the latter with that of the 
thyme; and the size of the swarms depends on the 
amount of honey yielded by these plants in their 
season. 

In Switzerland, boos can seldom begin to gather 
pollen before the first of March, and swarming takes 
place In May and J une, as the spring is more or less 
forward. Swarms coming there after the first of 
July arc rarely worth hiving as independent colo¬ 
nies, as they have neither time nor opportunity to 
gather sufficient stores for the winter. 

The approach of swarming time is always indi¬ 
cated by the appearance of drones, though that is 
no sure evidence that swarming will follow, as the 
weather may subsequently prove unpropitious. 
Drones usually issue about six weeks after the bees 
of the colony begin to gather pollen; and they pre¬ 
cede swarming (where it does take place) from one 
to three weeks. 

In southern countries, swarms are generally much 
larger than in northern. Della llocca states that on 
the Greek Island of Syra, they not unfrequenlly 
weigh ten or twelve pounds. In the central por¬ 
tions of France, their average weight is about four 
pounds. IVlien swarming, bees carry with them an 
outfit of honey in the proportion of one 1o four of 
the weight of the swarm; or, rather, of a swarm of 
fifteen pounds, the bees weigh twelve pounds and 
the honey appropriated by them weighs three. 
Bees gorged with honey weigh about five thousand 
to the pound. 

It is customary in the island of Syra, after a 
swarm has issued, to feed the parent stock, on the 
following evening, half a pound of honey diluted 
with some wine or brandy. This is supposed to 
stimulate the industry of the bees and promote the 
fertility of the young queen after fecundation. 
Della llocca says that one of his stocks thus fed on 
each occasion, yielded three swarms, and was fully 
as populous on the first of August as it had been 
when the swarm first issued. In the following year, 
also, it produced a strong swarm earlier than any of 
his stocks which had not been so fed.—Dee Journal, 


The Wool (jr.Owp.n Aftfi Stock Uumsirkk.— A note just 
received from Indianoia, Iowa, says:—Please send me a 
specimen number of the Hoot Grower and S'toch Register, 
with bills, prospectus, &e , so I may get a few bore to send 
for it with me.” Another recent letter orders certain volumes 
of the same journal. In reply- to these and similar requests of 
late, wo would again state that the W. G. and S R. is no 
longer published ns such —that it was merged in the Rural 
New-Yorker some years ago, and that we cannot supply 
complete seta of the work. As we remarked in a former 
volume, “though tolerably well sustained, (lie W. G. and 8. 
R. was discontinued because ninny of its subscribers preferred 
the Rural, on sight and examination. Perhaps we made a 
mistake in sending specimens of die Rural to its readers, 
but if so, it is too late to repent, and we are satisfied with the 
result. The W. G. and S. R. is not the only monthly that has 
had to succumb to the more varied, interesting, and progres¬ 
sive weeklies.” 


Remedy for Lice on Fowls. 

N. Sargent, of Washington, D. C., thus writes 
to the Country Gentleman; 

“A Reader," page 352, inquires what will kill hen 
lice. I can tell him. Scatter sassafras bark, in 
small pieces, about the nests, and get sassafras poles 
for the hens to roost upon. The bark of this wood 
is fatal to this troublesome vermin. Drop one of 
them upon a piece of it, and it will die almost as soon 
as if it had been dropped upon hot iron. My 
chicken house was overrun with lice. I tried the 
above remedy and have seen none since. My 
neighbor was similarly afflicted, and similarly 
relieved. 


To Htop Bleeding on Man or Beast. 

Asa Kemper, Ross county, Ohio, writes to the 
American Agriculturist that, bleeding from a wound 
on man or beast may be stopped by a mixture of 
wheat flour and common salt, in equal parts, bound 
on with a cloth. If the bleeding be profuse, use a 
large quantity, say from one to three pints. It may 
be left for hours, or even days, if necessary. In this 
manner he saved the life of a horse which was 
bleeding from a wounded artery; the bleeding 
ceased in five minutes after the application. It was 
left on three days, when it worked loose, was easily 
removed from Ihe wound, which very soon healed. 


Superior Draining Tii.k.—W e are indebted to Mr. Geo. 
E. Pomeroy for very superior specimen? of draining tile, 
made by Tiffany's Improved Tile Machine, (illustrated and 
described in the Rural of May 17.) at the yard of the 
Rochester Brick and Tile Company. The pipes arc straight 
and smooth —altogether the most perfect wc have seen made 
of rlay. Wo had hoped t<> see this machine in operation ere 
this, but other engagements have prevented. It. will be seen 
by reference to an article in our Special Notice column that 
the Tiki any Tile Machines are to be manufactured extensively 
by Messrs Kidd & Co., of this city, and that the Brick and 
Tile Co. highly lommend the machine recently tested here. 
Wc trust inventors of machinery and manufacturers of die 
will keep improving and competing until the price of tile 
crockery shall he so reasonable that no decent farmer can have 
any excuse for longer delaying its use wherever needed. 


Quinsy in Ilogs. 

A correspondent of the American Stock 
Journal writes thus concerning a disease somewhat 
prevalent among hwiuo at the West: 

In your last issue, you publish an account of a 
disease prevailing among hogs in Iowa and Illinois, 
called Quinsy. From the description given of the 
disease, it is what we call the sore throat. The best 
remedy is to open the pores or holes on the inside 
of the tore legs, by rubbing them with something 
rough, or take the point of a pocket-knife blade and 
open the hole, then rub them so as to rougheu the 
skin; grease well with lard. The above will gene¬ 
rally cure them, but, if the case is a bad one, after 
you have rubbed as above directed, put a large sea- 
ton above the knee, on each leg. I hare tried ex¬ 
periments on several cases and it has never failed. 

The cause of the Quinsy is corn-feeding. A hog 
fed on oats will not be troubled with the disease 
mentioned in your Journal. Small quantities of 
gunpowder given to hogs frequently, will, 1 believe, 
prevent it. But my advice to all persons breeding 
hogs, is, never to feed old sows which are breeding 
stock, or pigs, any corn, as corn will kill a large 
hog when led too much. Hogs in this section of 
country always thrive better and grow larger, when 
fed on oats than when fed on corn. 


Death ok Mr. Horace Sculler. — On the 11th inst., at 
noon, in the town of Brighton, Horace Shudder departed 
this life, aged sixty-six years. Mr. Sculler was the first 
white child horn within the limits of Monroe county, and 
consequently the oldest white native, lie was an active and 
prominent member of the Senior Pioneer Association, and 
attended every one of the meetings until the lost. Either 
upon the farm where ho was horn, or within three milts of it, 
Mr. S. passed his entire earthly pilgrimage. He was ill about 
two months, and some time before his death became aware that 
his end was nigli. He remarked to a friend the day before Ills 
decease that he was “ like an old wagon, all out of repair, 
and he did not know where to commence to mend.” He 
calmly gave directions about the disposition of liis earthly 
affairs, and prepared for tire approaching change. The night 
before the final change occurred was one of sleeplessness, but 
with the morning he fell into slumber, from which lie never 
awoke. 


BRIEF AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Unquims awl gVnwm’S 


From Kansas.—W e are in the midst of wheat 
harvest, and it is the heaviest crop that I ever saw 
grow. I think it willhfl some time ere the people 
of Kansas will bo so near the starvation point as 
they were two years since; for there is an abund¬ 
ance of everything except men and money, both of 
which arc scarce.— D. M., Indianola, Kansas. 1862. 


Sgotoii Harrows.— I wish some of the readers of the 
Rural would give the dimensions of a Scotch harrow?—A 
ScnBonniicJi, Wahinnih. A. 1802. 

Grain fok Sukkh.— Will it pay to feed sheep grain during 
the winter, when hay is $0 per tun, corn 00 cents’per bushel, 
and wool brings this season's prices?—A SubsOribkk, Ghaut. 
Co.. A. r„ 1802. 

Of course it will. 


Crops, &o., in Washington Co.—We have been 
having glorious and protracted rains for two weeks. 
Grass and grain, and all kind of crops, have won¬ 
derfully revived. By mowing later than usual, we 
shall have an average crop of hay. You would do 
well to urge it upon the farmers to delay com¬ 
mencing haying till the full benefit of the rain has 
been received. When hoeing is done, “ On to hay¬ 
ing” will be the cry of those who do everything by 
habit, rather than from reason and judgment,— 
H. K. F., Cambridge, JV. I", 1862. 


Plaster on Clover. — Will a crop of young clover he 
benefited most by sowing plaster upon it as soon as the crop 
of wheat is removed, or not until next spring? Or would it 
pay to sow it both in the fall and spring? I would like the 
views of farmers on the subject.—D. 8,, Satan, Ohio. 


The Illinois State Rearer Trial. —President Van Eprs 
informs me that the trial will commence as early as the 28th 
of July, at Dixon, and perhaps as early as the 22d inst. It is 
desired to commence at the earliest moment in which the 
grain is ready, in order that grass may be in condition for the 
trial of mowers. As soon as the precise date can he 
determined, telegrams will be sent to all competitors, and the 
public notified through the daily and weekly press, in ample 
time to attend the trial. It promises to be very interesting.— 
O. b. ti. 

— A telegram from President Van Epps (dated n day later 
than the above was mailed,) informs us that the proposed 
Trial will commence on the 22d inst., and we have so amended 
the advertisement, to wliicli we refer parties interested. 


“Young America” Corn Siikllrr.—W ill the Rural, or 
some of its readers, inform me where a corn shelter entitled 
the “Young America” is manufactured, or can ho obtained, 
and much oblige—A Scrmukiiikr, Eric , Pa., 1862. 

We suppose the article desired can he obtained at any of 
the Ag. Implement stores, either here or in Buffalo. Where 
it is manufactured we do not know. 


Ago of Bees. 

Many people say bees only live six months; 
now I have two hives, to each of which I introduced 
a Ligurian queen, by fumigating them in July, I860. 
In October, I bought a swarm that had been already 
fumigated, to fake the honey; 1 fumigated it to take 
the queen away, and then added to it one of my 
Ligurian queens to strengthen her. Now. this is the 
16th of September, and there is not only a large 
number of English bees in the Ligurian swarms, 
but also a great number in the old stocks, the Ligu¬ 
rians having swarmed — one twice, and the other 
(that from which I took the Ligurian queen to add 
to an English stock) three times. Now there is a 
large quantity of bees alive that must be more than 
a year old; and not only are they that age, but 
many of them have been fumigated twice. As I 
am not clever enough with bees to take the queen 
away without fumigation, I generally use it, and 
have found, when carefully done, very little loss, 
and after a day or so the bees seem to have quite 
recovered .—London Field. 


Suokkking Cane.—W ill you, or some kind correspondent 
of the Rural, let me know through your columns whether I 
had better let the suckers of my cane grow, or had I better 
take them off? Any one who knows experimentally, and 
will inform tote, will confer a favor on — Jacob M. Baker, 
Albion, Nobit Co., lnd., 1802. 

It is claimed by some who have grown Sorghum that the 
removal of the suckers hastens the maturity of the cane. 
Those who have cultivated tilt* crop successfully will please 
respond through our columns. 


To Destroy Canada Thistles.— The Editor of 
the Rural may, if lie please, give information that 
mowing Canada thistles when in full blossom, tor 
two or three seasons iu succession, will principally, 
it not entirely, subdue them. The Legislature of 
Vermont passed a law that every man, on whose 
land grew Canada thistles, should mow them on 
certain days, and for neglect was subject to a fine of 
five dollars. As every plant is not iu blossom at 
the same time, it would appear reasonable that 
several mowings might be necessary.— Wm. Morse, 
Granville Summit, Bradford Go., Pa., 1862. 

[Though we have in former years recommended 
mowing Canada thistles when in blossom, the above 
information is seasonable, and will, perhaps, be new 
to many readers.] _ 

The Crops in Northern New York.—I have 
just returned lrom a tour through Lewis, Jefferson, 
and St Lawrence Counties; have kept an observing 
eye on the condition of the crops in that usually 
flourishing section, and must say that they are alto¬ 
gether below par. There has been no rain between 
tin- 2d of May and 20th of June, and since then 
hardly enough to thoroughly wet the ground. The 
weather has been very cold until the past ten days, 
with an alternate north and west wind, and hardly 
any dew. This, together with a severe frost on the 
15th of June, which cut the corn, potatoes, and 
beans close to the ground, and even withered the 
grain in exposed situations, has nearly put a quietus 
on the fanners’ prospects for this season. It is also 
a very poor season for dairying, which is the main 
stay of this part of the State. The feed in pastures 
is so poor that animals Can hardly support them¬ 
selves. The meadows are extremely light and can¬ 
not possibly yield more than one-fourth the crop of 
former years, and unless what ihe farmers do have 
to spare commands an unusually high price, it will 
prove an extremely disastrous season for them. It 


Hay anil Ilny-Mnking. 

In the N. Y. Evening Post we find the following 
from a Bloomington, lnd., correspondent: 

The Proper Mode of Curing the Grasses .— Hay¬ 
making, with too many farmers, is like manure¬ 
making—it is turned out too much to the weather. 
This is especially the case with clover hay. How 
often is it that five acres or ten acres of clover are 
cut down before the forks on the horse-rakes are set 
to work to gather it into winrows and cocks. I have 
seen it lie two days in the swath, exposed to dews, 
the leaves blackened, and the stems hard and brit¬ 
tle, instead of soft and pliant. 

The making must proceed with the cutting. 
Clover should be allowed to wilt in the swath — 
nothiog more. If the weather is hot. and the ground 
dry, it will do so in two hours; if the weather is cool 
and the ground wet, it may bo unraked for half a 
day. When wilted and raked or forked into win- 
rows. it should be put up in small cocks as speedily 
as possible; in the evening,when cut in the morning, 
and early the following day, if not cut until the 
afternoon. As clover bay is very easily injured by 
rain, it should not be left out longer than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to let it heat in the cock, that it may 
there undergo its sweating, rather than when in 
bulk in the mow. This it will do in the course of 
from thirty-six to forty-eight, hours after being put 
into the cocks. When it is heated, it may be hauled 
in, being scattered as much as convenient while be¬ 
ing loaded, so that it may cool and dry. But if the 
weather threatens rain, it should bo secured by a 
topping of timothy grass, or hauled in before it is 
well heated. The weather must be watched. But 
no matter what the indications of the weather are, 
as soon as the clover is well heated, in with it—into 
the ham or in the stack, tor the weather is not to be 
so far trusted as to accumulate hay in the field. If 


A Goon Cliv.—O ne of our Perinton farmers, Mr. Christo¬ 
pher Winnk, has been showing us some of his handiwork in 
the wool growing line. From 132 fine wooled wethers, lie 
lias sheared 944 pounds of wool, an average of 7 6-33 pounds 
per head. That his wool was well cleansed, we submit in 
evideuee the fact that tlio highest market rates were offered 
for the same. Mr. Winnb would he pleased to hoar of a flock 
which has done better. His sheep have been well sheltered 
and grained during winter, and he is firm in the belief that 
good treatment pays. 


Sweeney.— About the first of the present month my horse 
foil from a hank and injured his shoulder, it was three or 
four days before I discovered any ill effects from the fall, when 
lie appeared to favor his shoulder. It has since fallen in, and 
has the appearance of a very had Sweeney. Will the Rural, 
or some of its numerous correspondents, advise in relation t<5 
the above case, and oblige— An Old Subhckiiiur, iVayne , 
Michigan. Jutu: 24,1862. 

• 

If you are satisfied that the difficulty is swueaey, the follow¬ 
ing prescription lias twenty years’ successful experience in-its 
use as a recommendation:—Oil of spike, one ounce; oil origan¬ 
um. two ounces; tar, one ounce; crude oil. amber, two ounces; 
spirits turpentine, two ounces; pulverized eantharides, one- 
half ounce. Mix, and shake well before using. Two table- 
spoOHfuls to the shoulder, well rubbed in, is enough per day. 
We append three recipes furnished by our correspondents: 

I noticed an inquiry in the Rural for a cure for Sweeney. 
Hero is one I have tried several times and found it to cure. 
Two ounces of spirits of turpentine; one ounce of oil of 
vitriol; one ounce'of sugar of lead; one ounce of saltpeter; 
one pint of linseed oil. Mix together, and bathe the parts 
affected.— J. Gat.entink, Rush, jV T. 

A person can cure sweeney without any trouble by bathing 
the shoulder affected with liniment made of the following 
ingredients, viz.:—One-half pint of alcohol, into which put 
oue ounce oil origanum, two ounces oil of spike; one of 
British oil; one Of camphor gum. Shake well, aud it is ready 
for use. Bathe two or three times a day. Apply lightly after 
three or lour days, or it may remove the hair.—J. L. Kennel, 
Chili, A'. I'. 

Noticing a request iu your paper that some of your numer¬ 
ous readers would send a recipe for sweeney, here is a recipe 
that will cure without fail:—Take one ounce of origanum; 
half ounce of sweet oil; half ounce of hartshorn; one ounce 
of ojiedeldoc; one tablespoon of laudanum; one pint of 
alcolioL Mix well together, and rub it on three times a day. 
—H. S. Ruturauff, Seneca Falls, A r . Y. 


A Union Ag. Society in Wisconsin. — We have s small 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society combined. It has been 
organized about three years. Have fifteen members, and a 
library of ueariy fifty volumes. Fruit culture is beginning to 
receive considerable attention hero, — more during the last 
year than iu several preceding ones. Whether we are entitled 
to tie classed with regular societies or not, we leave for you to 
judge. The name of ours is Freedom Union Agricultural 
Association. 1 send you a list of the names of the officers, 
which you Can dispose of as you think proper. We hope for 
some accession to our numbers at our annual meeting in 
August next. Officers: — President — Sylvester Wolcott] 
So.re.tary —12divin Nye. Treasurer —George Knowles. Libra¬ 
rian— L. S. Auger.—W., Appleton, Wit., 1862. 


Bee Government. 

Undoubtedly the Great Creator and Wise 
Law-giver has instituted a government for the bees; 
yet the swarm requires no leader, nor the colony a 
sovereign. The administration is not committed to 
any one individual. To each member of the com¬ 
munity, whether worker, drone, or queen, is assigned 
a specific duty, task, or function; and the disposi¬ 
tion and desire to labor in its vocation is implanted 
into each, so that in their several spheres all co¬ 
operate for the general good —the welfare of the 
commonwealth, The queen —the mother bee —is, 
indeed, of the first and highest importance to the 
colony; but she is n* i ns sovereign, nor in any 
aspect its guide, leader, or governor. Impelled by 
the instincts of her nature, she performs her duties 
in the family, like every other bee, in accordance 
with her faculties and to the extent of her ability. 
Nevertheless, she occupies, on the whole, a subor¬ 


CATTARAuaos Co. Ag. Society.— The next Annual Fair of 
this Society will he held in the village of Olean, on the 23d, 
24th, and 20th of September, 1862. Clean is an enterprising 
business place, on the line of the N. Y. and Erie Railroad, and 
coutaius about 2,000 inhabitants. The arrangements are being 
made by the Society und the citizens of Oleiui tor the largest 
Fair ever held in the county.—li. 8 . Huntley, Sec'y. 


Agricultural Fair at Aurora, Erik Co.— At a meeting 
of the Board of Managers of die Aurora Union Fair Associa¬ 
tion, held on the 5th day of July inst., it was resolved to hold 
the third Annual Fair and Cattle Show on their grounds, iu 
Aurora, on the 24 th and 25th days of September next.—- 
Joseph B. Dick, Secretary. 





easier carried. When is the best time to cut out 
the old wood from climbing roses, such as the Balti¬ 
more Belle—soon after they get through blooming, 
or in the fall, just before cold weather, or the next 
spring? g. c. r. 

Mansfield Center, Ct., 1S62. 

Remarks— The insects received with the above, 
were plant lice, or Aphis. They suck the juices 
from the tender shoots, and in this way destroy the 
trees, when numerous. They exude a sweet fluid, 
sometimes called honey-dew, and on this the ants 
feed- They follow the Aphis wherever they go, and 
are as careful of them as a shepherd of his sheep, 
driving away all enemies, and often in times of dan¬ 
ger carrying them away to places of safety. This 
we have witnessed a score of times the present 
season. Stroug tobacco water will kill them, hut the 
soap and tobacco water, together, seems to be best. 
It will be some trouble, but the tops of the branches 
even of large trees can be dipped in a pail of this 
fluid. Procure the proper conveniences for asceaad- 
ing and getting around the trees, and go to work at 
once. 

Roses maybe pruned at either time mentioned; 
indeed, those who watch the growth of their rose 
plants and do a little pinching and cutting occa- 
ally, will not have much use for the knife, and 


N. atomaria is very much like N. insignia, except 
in the color of the flow r er, which is white, dotted 
with small purple spots, so dark that, at a little 
distance, they appear blact. 


j [EliP for tlio Womon! 

A Great and Novel Invention. 

Ttw <;nl.v < oi.iblii.Ml Rutter. Worker. Windier. Weigher 
ami Suitor extant w Riciurdbon's PaTFNT, now offered to 
Butter-Makar* ami M;lmifh<turors of Implement^ For illus- 
tiaturn and descnplion Sfn aer..ml piun- of thin paper 
1 Ilia machine bas been te*toff in the most thorough manner 
,. v n >er of dairymen in Chantampia countv. and received 

tlieir highest camniondahnn. For Circular containing full 
partieularK address thu undersigned, who are prepared to sell 
Rights o( Territory. RICHARDSON .V kBjCLEH, 

Sherman, Chaut. Ce , N. Y. 


AN INFALLIBLE INSECT DESTROYER 


ABOUT ROOT BEER 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—W ill 


Almost every day we receive inquiries for some 
easy method of destroying insects—some process 
by which they can he routed at one blow, and with¬ 
out labor, care or expense. As a general rule, we 
have no such information to give, uo easy road to 
success—vigilance is the price that must be paid 
by every one who succeeds in growing fine fruits 
The last number of the Gardeners 


you, or some 
of the Rural's readers, give us recipes for making 
root beer, and oblige— M., Franklin, Mo., 1862. 

We give our Missouri friend the following modes, 
as heretofore published in the Rural. If any of 
our correspondents are possessed of better recipes, 
they will send them forward: 

Mix together a small amount of sweet fern, sarsa¬ 
parilla, winu-rgreen, sassafras, Prince’s pine, and 
spice wood. Boil them with two or three ounces of 
hops, and two or three raw potatoes pared and 
sliced in three or four gallons of water. After boil¬ 
ing five or six hours, strain off the liquor, and add 
to it commou molasses in the proportion of one 
quart to three gallons of the beer. If it is too 
thick, dilute it with water. A half a pound of 
browned bread, added to the liquor, will increase 
its richness. 

For roots, get burdock, sarsaparilla, dandelion, 
horse-radish, and if you can, wintergreen, with 
leaves and berries. Clean them, but don’t wash 
more than is necessary; boil in good soft water with 
hops, and black cherry bark enough to make it 
pretty bitter, Soak a couple of yeast cakes in 
water, and stir in flour so that you will have half a 
pint before rising,—one pint after it rises. Strain 
the liquor from the roots when well boiled, and 
when milk-warm add the yeast and molasses to suit 
the taste. Stir well and cover. 


and flowers, 

Monthly, however, contains an excellent article, 
giving an infallible remedy for the destruction of 
insects that destroy our fruits and flowers and mar 
the beauty of the shade trees, which we copy for 
the benefit of all earnest inquirers after truth: 

“Oh dear! oh dear! what shall I do with them 
nasty worms on the shade trees at the sidewalk and 
the bugs on the roses; we shall have to cut down 
the trees, and give up growiog flowers altogether.'’ 
Thus, half inquiringly, half in despair, Mrs. Smith 
appealed to her better half, who was engaged over 
bis evening paper, calculating the chances of a rise 
in stocks at the next morning's board, as the result 
of the last “glorious news’* of a complete victory 
of the government forces over the rebels. “Don’t 
know much about them things,” he growled; “write 
to the editor of the Gardener's Monthly .” 

But the indefatigable Mrs. Smith, despondent 
when humored, but importunate when crossed, was 
not to be put off this time; and with a “Now do 
come out and see how the horrid things have ruined 
me,” she led the meek Mr. Smith out as a sheep to 
the shearing, to behold the desolation the insidious 
scavengers of nature had brought upon her garden. 
She could not have hit on a more propitious mo¬ 
ment for that excursion. Another man, on such an 
errand, led by such a leader, would have at once 
brushed up his earlier studies in chemistry and the 
natural sciences, in the hope of suggesting a judg¬ 
ment on the momentous case he was led out to try; 
but he, wrapped in his figures and his calculations, 
was iu the most practical mood possible, and ready 
to give to any subject brought before him the benefit 
of his matter of fact ideas. 

And first, they went to the “trees in front,” where 


JTRTJIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

\Vk offer for Bale, for tl.e Auturad or m2. the largest stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Sc. 

west of Rochester. Our stock eonsmta of 
aiO.OeO 4 year old Apple Trans. SH ni no, S«o p i.noo. 

7'‘,imo 2 to 3 year old Sfaudurd IVar Tice*, S23 >) luO; 82S0¥11000 
*-S|[.ffflO I yvar eld do do do $0 do $50 do 

200,000 Angers, Quince stuck).-, Sill ~P 1(100 
A wo. Peach. Plum, Dwarf Pear and CIo'itv Trees. 

Ijmnii, lii-liiware, and Concord Grape Vines, 
n.vl'rit! Perpetual Roses. Kvemreens, &c., Ac. 

Traveling and local iigetitu wanted send for Wholesale and 
Dfsonptive Catalogues. 10 MOODY h SON, 

“U'Ot Niagara Nurseries. Loekport, N. Y. 


mtr** 


NEMOrUTLA ATOMARIA OCULATA. 

jV. atonwrm oculata is a new variety somewhat 
like N. insignia , the outer edges of the petals being 
light blue, growing gradually lighter towards the 
large, dark, purple eye, which gives the flower a 
very marked appearance. 


sion 

will have no general pruning time, 


OUR CHERRY CROP, 


gortkwUurat ITotcisi 


Although the dry weather of Spring injured 
very materially the early varieties, and made the 
prospects at one time look quite dubious, under the 
showery weather with which we have been favored 
the few past weeks, the cherry crop has matured 
quite satisfactorily, and for many years this fruit 
has not been as abundant or of as fine a quality. 
It cannot be denied that our climate is less favor¬ 
able to the cherry than formerly, and many varie¬ 
ties suffer, doubtless from severe and unfavorable 
winters. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that we should ascertain the sorts least liable to 
injury, and those entirely exempt, for the guidance 
of planters. Having given a little attention to this 
subject the present season, we will give the results 
of our observation in a future number, and will 
thank our readers for information in regard to the 
varieties best suited to their localities. 


Tobacco and Ashes for Insects.— In the Rural of June 
21, I find a question asked, and partially answered, concerning 
the gooseberry and currant worm, and the way to exterminate 
them. The saw fly lays its eggs on the underside of the 
leaf, along the stem, where they remain until hatched into 
the worms. Another insect I find on the currant leaf, which 
makes the leaf curl, the same as the leaf of the snowball 
tree. My experience with the above has proved effectual, as 
follows: 1 purchased twenty-five pounds of tobacco sterns at 
the tobacco manufactory, at the cost of one penny per pound, 
put. in a barrel filled with water, let Btaud tweuty-four hours, 
then took a pailful, and with a broom switched tire juice on 
the gooseberry hushes, which were literally' covered with the 
worms, After getting them wet witli the juice, then -prinkled 
with dry, utileaehed ashes, on the bushes and on the 
ground underneath. This has proved to me satisfactory, as 
well as hi the case of a little black fiy on a small cherry tree. 
It has exterminated them in every instance. I may be asked 
if the preparation will not injure the bushes. Instead of 
doing an injury to the hushes, It is good and healthy for them 
The leaves were eaten all oft' my gooseberry bushes two weeks 
since, and now they have a healthy and thrifty appearance, 
with new leaves on them.— G. W. HoTCmUN, Albion , N. 
June 28, 1862. _ 


Goosererry Jam.— Stalk and crop as many as 
you require of ripe, red, rough goosebert ies; put 
them into the preserving pan, and as they warm, 
stir and bruise them to bring out the juice. Let 
them boil for ten minutes, then add sugar in the 
proportion of three-qua. tors of a pound to every 
pound of fruit, and place it on the tire again; let it 
boil slowly, and continue boiling for two hours 
longer, stirring it all the time to prevent its burning. 
When it thickens, and is jelly-like on a plate when 
cold, it is done enough. Put it. into pots, and allow 
it to remain a day before it is covered. 


REAPING, HEAD NG, E NDING, AND MOWING MACHINES, 

UNDER TUB DIRECTION OF TUB 

Executive Board of the Illinois State Ag’l Society, 

WILL BB IIKI.U AT 

DIXON, LEE CO., ILLINOIS, 

tr£T CO.TI.T/ii',VI7A k JUI.\' 22ft, 1802.^0 


A Permanent Black. —In reply to the inquiry 
of one of the Rural's correspondents, who wished 
to know how to color yarn a permanent black, I 
send my recipe;—Boil black walnut shucks in rain 
water until you have a strong dye. Strain into an 
iron kettle. Keep the dye warm. Put in your 
yarn, stir and air it occasionally, and let it remain 
in the dye until it is of a dark brown color. Wash 
and riuse until the yarn does not color the water. 
Then dry and'color in a strong indigo blue dye. 
Woolen goods so colored will neither fade nor 
crock.—C. W., Northern Ohio, 1862. 


The Nemophilaa are among the most pretty and 
delicate of our low growing or dwarf annuals. 
They are mostly natives of America, though a lew 
varieties have been originated by the florists of 
Europe. They all love the shade, and will not 
usually flourish in our hot suns; hut when protected 
a little by trees or on the north side of a building, 
fence, or screen of any kind, nothing can be more 
pretty and delicate. Even the foliage is remarkab:e 
for its neat appearance. 


Horticultural Agency in New York. — By reference to 
our advertising columns, it will be seen that C. B. Miu.kk> 
J3sq., the very attentive Secretary of the Brooklyn Horticul¬ 
tural Society, to whom we are indebted for notes of proceed¬ 
ings und other favors, has established a new Horticultural 
Agency in New York, which will no doubt, prove a great con¬ 
venience to purchasers of trees, plants, and Cowers, in that 
city, as well as to those in the country who may wish orders 
filled. 

Mr. M. has opened a large store, at 634 Broadway, as an 
exhibition room, where lie designs to have samples of all the 
fruits and flowers in their season, and take orders for the trees 
and plants that produce them, acting as agent for tiie leading 
nurserymen and florists of the country. Attached to the 
store is also a fine green-house, where choice plants in flower 
will be kept, thus affording purchasers a raro opportunity to 
make their selections understandingly. Mr. Miller will also 
keep on band the best horticultural books, plates, tools, and 
everything required by the gardener and horticulturist. We 
commend tills enterprise to the favorable consideration of 
our readers. 


Hit Eft! IITIUS O FF HR E D. 

The following liberal awards will be made to the competing 
machines ■ 

For the best Combined Reaper and Mower.Dip. and $73.00 

For the best Reaper.,.Dip. and $50.00 

For the best Mower. Dip, and $50.00 

For the best One-Horse Mower .Dip. ami $20.00 

For the best Hoadwie Machine.Dip. and $50.00 

For tlie best Grain Binder which can be readily 

attached to any ordinary Reuper.Medal. 

ft/ - Headers to compete with headers, and not with other 
machines. 

An entry fee of fifty per cent, upon the cash premiums oll'er- 
ed, to be required to he paid by each exhibitor. 

No award Hi all lie made iu any case unless two or more ma¬ 
chines compete for the same. 

Tin; machines competing will be required to be on exhibition 
at the state Fair at. Peoria, at which time and place the awards 
will be publicly Renounced. 

The details of the requirements for the trials and scale of 
points will he such as have been sanctioned by experience in 
similar trials in the United States, and the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of this Society be the awarding Committee. 

In addition to the above list of machines for premiums* the 
Society invite manufacturers of all kinds of 

Farm Machinery and Implements 

to be present and exhibit their wares, for which the PUBLIC 
SQUARE in Dixon will be secured, and every facility afforded 
for trial to those who desire it. 

Sufficient notice has already been recoived to say that there 
will be exhibited at the time, several kinds of 

THRESHING MACHINES & HORSE BOWERS, 
SORGHUM MILLS and EVAPORATORS, 
ROTARY SPADING MACHINES, 

HAY PITCHING MACHINES, 

MOLE D R A f N 1 N G MACHINES, 

Drawing iu the Tile with the operation. 

All of which will be carefully examined by the Executive 
Board, and reported upon according to their merits. 

HALF FARE TICKETS. 

The Illinois Central and Dixon Air Line Railroads, centering 
at Dixon.will grant 11A I.F FARE Tickets over their whole lines 
during the week of the trial, to enable all to visit the exhibition 
ami return, who desire to do so, 

.MACHINES ENTERED. 

The number of Machines now entered is very large, and will 
doubtless be much increased. 

The people at Dixon are fully awake to the importance of the 
enterprise, aud ample accommodations will be provided to make 
all comfortable who may attend. 

Any further local information may be obtained by addressing 
the undersigned at Dixon. 

By Order of the Executive Committee, 

W. II. VAN Kl*l»8, President 

Dixon, June 25, 1862. 


To Preserve Purple Plums,—M ake a sirup of 
clean brown sugar; clarity it; when perfectly clear 
and boiling hot, pour it over the plums, having 
picked out all unsound ones and steins; let them 
remain in the sirup two (lays, then drain it, off, make 
it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over again; let 
them remain unolher day or two, Mien put them in 
a preserving kettle over the fire, and simmer gently 
until the sirup is reduced, anil thick or rich. One 
pound of sugar for each pound of plums. 


Grafting. —ft has been my fortune, from time to time, to 
receive from friends choice grafts of various fruits, as tokens 
of good will anil friendship. Having grafted them in tlieir 
appropriate kinds, I have often been doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, after watching with anxiety for weeks for them to grow. 
This present season, in like manner, the dry weather coming 
on, and realizing that mere faith without works never brought 
forth any blessing, 1 wet the grafts daily that were near the 
ground, for two or three weeks, with raiti water wanned in the 
sun, and now I have the satisfaction of having them grow 
finely, notwithstanding the drouth, and the fact that they 
were cut so late that the buds were already started when 
grafted. It is with pleasure that I dot down this anil other 
matters of experience for the benefit of our Rural friends,— 
the consciousness of their good will and appreciation of my 
aims for the general welfare, rewards me for all my pains.— 
S. N. IIolmks, Syracuse, TV. I', 1862. 


A-dvert i sements 


I THIUT EDWARD INSTITUTE.—8110 FEU 

~ YEAR,— Best buildings, hurt planned and most.successful 
Itonrfflog Seminary in the State Have von a daughter to 
educate, or a son to prepare for college, or for business f Send 
for new Catalogue explaining rates and advantages. for 14 
weeks! Fall term. August 21 st, 1.-62. 

Address Rev .JOSEPH E. KING, Fort Edward, N r . Y. 


'J_> -A- T T L Hi fS O E JV E S . 

Fifty of the most severe Rattle Scenes and 1 vcioSNTB of 
the War now ready, |«ize 18x30 inches .) highly colored, on fine 
card paper; i for 26 cents, er 23 for $1, pout-paid. To Agents and 
the trade no belter opportunity was ever ottered 

Address HEN It Y K. ANSON, 

652-It Print Publisher, Ac., <9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

I_i7~ Papers copying, paid in above 


R eaping and mowing machines to 

i EXCHANGE FoR HORSES.— t have umv on hand and 
offer for sale at uianulactui'qw* cash prices, in exchange for 
QfKxi Sound // or . trs , 

4 Kelehum'i Mowers, (wood frame.) 

4 Wood am) Mann.v Combined Reapers and Mowers. 

3 Vrw Voi k Combined Reapers with Self-Raker Attachment. 
All the above machines me in perfect order, anil warranted to 
work well I w.-iut rood horses, worth from $1011 to S150 Will 
pay cash for difference in value, if horses are worth more than 
the machines selected. 

J. RAPAI.JE, Genesee Agricultural Warehouse, 

632-2t 17 South St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Too Large and too Many.— In our notice of strawberries 
last week, we gave tlio size of smallest specimens of Triomphe 
de Gand, presented ns by Ellwanoku & Barky, as five 
inches in diameter, instead of circumference. The fifty beri ies 
mentioned filled two quarts, or rather two common strawberry 
boxes, holding something less than a quart each, instead of 
one. After spending an hour or two among the straw t*rry 
beds, it is not strange that our ideas of size and quantity were 
not as clear as usual. 


NEMOPIIILA INSIONrB. 

One of the varieties longest known is N. insignia, 
it having been discovered by Douoi.as in California, 
in 1832. The flower is of the most delicate light 
blue that can he imagined, this color gradually 
becoming lighter toward the center, which is nearly 
white. For many years we have never missed this 
delicate annual (rom our collection, and its bright 
flowers have suggested the thought that perhaps we 
might do our readers a service by calling their atten¬ 
tion to two or three of the most prized members of 
this interesting family. Our engraving shows a 
branch with flowers. 


Battle Creek (Mien.) Horticultural Society. — The 
following are the officers of this Society for the present year: 
President — It. P. Pk.vni van. Secretary — Isaac C. Mott. 
Treasurer —John Meocham. Executive Committee — J. A. 
Robinson, D. B. Burnham, Jer. Brown, Dr. M. W. Tomlinson, 
Rev. D. Harrington. An exhibition for fruits and flowers 
will be held about the middle of September. 


inquiries anti Answers 


u \ TORE AGENT** WANTED." T.. solicit or 
_1Y L depofoi tile l.ltlle Glunt Sewing Machine, "inly $15 
neminer. Gauge,-krow.driver mid extm Needles. Will pav a 
liberal salary and expenses, or allow commi.-i-inns, For partic¬ 
ulars address with stamp. t. s page. 

55l--lt Toledo. Ohio, General Agent United States. 


Renewing Currants.— Although an editor of a country 
paper devoted to politics, &c,, I have a small garden in which 
1 delight to work for recreation und amusement My currant 
bushes (black, white, and red,) nro overgrown, and encumber 
too much ground. Now I would like to know the best month 
to re arrange them, as 1 want to change the size of the beds, 
Ike. I also want to know whether it will do to set out cut¬ 
tings of currants, gooseberries, and raspberries in the fall, or 
whether the spring is the best time.— J VV., Jr., Sandwich, C. 
W., 1862. 

Where currant bushes have become large by puckering Iroui 
the roots, they may be divided, making a new plant of eaeli 
branch, with a piece of the root attached. Before planting 
remove all the buds that would be under the soil after plant¬ 
ing. In this way, new plants are obtained quicker than by 
cuttings. This work may be done either in the fall, nr very 
early in the spring, though the autumn is best. Cuttings 
may be put out iu the fall, and the only objection is the 
heaving and displacement by frost. Where the soil is well 
drained there will be no trouble ou this account. As our 
land becomes better drained, fall planting will become more 
popular. 


r A M E tS r P K K K Y Au C <>., 

^ dealers in 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery aud House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

A I .SO, 

Manufacturers of KRD/.ll'/S WaTKR FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers and denier in Tin, Copper Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
Ac , fcc. W» A *tl state *trpet Roehester, N Y. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — Inclosed I send 
you a leaf from one of my cherry trees, covered 
with an insect that is proving very injurious to the 
cherry tree in this section. Whether this specimen 
will reach you in any decent, order or not, I cannot 
toll; hut if it does, can you tell what it is, or what 
will prevent its ravuges? Evidently they cannot 
he reached with whale oil eoap or any other such 
preparation, as they are Securely sheltered in the 
crisped leaf. 1 notice that the ants seem to he very 
busy going up and down to and from the leaves, 
but whether they have anythiug to do with the 
insect or not, 1 cannot tell. The insect attacks the 
young sprouts and their leaves, and they 6oon show 
signs of decay, and l notice that the fruit ripens 
prematurely, and is bitter and unwholesome. 1 have 
not seen a description of them in the Rural, or if it 
lias been, then I did not pay attention to it, from the 
fact that 1 was not troubled with them; hut I should 
like t,o hear from you about them. The rose hugs 
are also very destructive in this section, and fears 
are entertained that they will seriously damage the 
apple crop, which has so far looked very promising. 
I pick oil' all 1 can from my grape vines and Law- 
ton blackberry bushes, carrying with me a dish of 
strong whale oil soap, into which 1 throw them and 
let them remain for an hour or two. I prefer it to 
hot water, as it does not need renewing, and is 


jj 1 A R M S FOR S A. U. E _ 

BENNETT BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT I,IW A.VD Mlli ESTATE AGENTS, 

.Tuokson, Michigan, 

Have for sale scunu of lhv cliOR'vst Farming Lands in the State 
of Mh'hiKan. situate princtpallv In the Counties of Jackson, 
Eaton unci Ingham. Said lards are mostly improved farms of 
(coni fiutv in one thousand acre*, well located, and will be sold 
at / KHsoreilde iiitHS. 

Persons wishing in purebase farms in the West, would do well 
to call upon (iriiinuireof said firm befoce purchasingelsewhere. 
0. W. BENNETT E. BANUKER. 


Injury from Ants.—W ill you, or some of \our readers, 
please to inform us what will keep the auts from running up 
trees? They go up our cherry trees and lav some kind of an 
egg on the under side of the leaf, and tliev batch out. and eat 
the leaf, and kill tlie trees. We have tried every thing that 
wo Cau think of. We have put chalk around the body 
of the trees, and they run over that. Will you please give 
sonic remedy a« soon as you can as they are killing the trees? 
—A SCBSCKiiiKK, Centerville , 1862. 

The ants do not lay eggs on the leaves of the tree. Your 
trees are doubtless injured by the aphis, and the ants go up 
tlie tree to obtain tlie honey furnished them by these insects. 
Pretty strong tobacco water and soap suds will kill the aphis, 
which may lie found sucking the juices of the tender branches. 
You may have some other insect that cata tlie leaves. 


NEMOPHILA MACULATA. 

N. rnaculata is the largest and most showy of the 
Nemophilaa. It was also discovered in California 
by Mi 1 . IIartweo, during, his mission in search of 
new plants for the London Horticultural Society. 
It is of procumbent habit, like insignia, and the 
whole plant is clothed with short hairs, as shown in 
the engraving. The flowers grow from the axils 
singly, ou stalks longer than the leaves, and are of 
the size of the engraving, whitish in their ground 
color, and each lobe of the corolla marked with a 
deep violet blotch, which gives the flower a pe¬ 
culiarly showy appearance. This variety, though 
flourishing best ii a little protected from the noon¬ 
day sun, is not so tender in this respect as N. insig¬ 
nia. it is in every way worthy of culture. 


Arms on Roses.—P lease inform me through the Rural 
how to destroy lice ou rose#? By so doing you will confer an 
exceedingly great favor upon o’no of your readers.— C. \V., 
Three-mile Lake. Paw Paw, Mich., 1S62. 

Tobacco water and soft soap applied faithfully will destroy 
the insects. Tobacco smoke will accomplish the same end. 
First cover the bushes with a barrel or cloth, to confine the 
smoke. Afterward sprinkle the bush with clean water. 


FW All kinds of Pictures known in the Art furnished in 
tlie best style and at price* which defy competition. [643 eo 















<i And now. homing this letter may bring you to a 
sense of your situation, and that you will still 
remain my Serene. I must say good night. 

(t Ever your Barbara.” 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

“TIRED TO DEATH.”' 


BY JENNY A. STONE. 


How these words of a bitter thought are flung 
Like mockery from the careless tongue; 
Wearied and worn with n daily care, 

Little we know what the soul can bear. 

Little we know of the bitter strife 
The heart must feel ere 'tis tired of life. 


Laying the eruss of their pilgrimage down, 

And reaching up for the starry crown, 

Over the broad earth's quiet breast 
Hearts that were weary are laid to rest 
How woll they may sleep, let the stillness show, 
Under the green grass and under the snow. 

When we are "tired to death,"tre shall rest 
With a hillock of earth upon each breast; 

We shall nut head when they shut out the light,— 
Slumber is always the sweetest at. night,— 

But the soul that was w eary and could not die 
Shall seek l’or its rent in the boundless sky. 

Grand Rapids, Mich-, 1862. 


But, I don’t believe it will have a bit of influence 
with Serene, do you, reader? Love is blind, and 
lovers are obstinate. No doubt she will show the 
letter to her Henri, and they, deluded souls! will 
both laugh over it and the old-raaid-writer thereof. 
I have but one consolation—I 've done my duty, and 
if Serene still insists upon getting married. I shall 
live in the cottage alone. I anxiously await her 
reply, and some time, courteous Rural reader, I 
will tell you what she says. 

Barbara G. Moore. 

Old Maid’s Retreat, July, 1862. 


[Written for Mood’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE CAPTIVE. 


BY SHIRLEY CLAIR. 


He sat apart, his thoughts afar. 

His proud bead bent upon his hands, 
Nor heeding not the noisy group. 

The motley throng of many lands 
Haggard and wan. with dreary air. 

His end eyas peering through the gloom, 
As though he sought in that dim light 
Some herald of his coming doom 


Ah. the fondly remembered recollections of home 
are endearing to every one. It is not always in 
the gorgeous palaces of pomp that we can find a. 
home in the true acceptation of the term. Discon¬ 
tent, jealousy and hatred find their way, too often, 
into these princely dwellings. Our social interests 
depend upon the fountain: and as is the character 
of one. bo will be the destiny of the other. 

A home to go to, is one of the greatest comforts 
of this world’s gifts. The gentle scenes of home 
ever live: the pleasant fancies of the fire ever glow 
with the same smiles; friends may go and come, 
hearts grow cold, but a pleasant home, "Home, 
sweet home,” where childhood lived and loved its 
reveries, never-never dies. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

SHADOW LIKE AN ANGEL. 


BY JAMES A. M’MASTEIt. 


TO MOTHERS. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE COMMON DELUSION. 


Tea was over and the dishes washed! I drew a 
deep sigh of relief as I sat down by the open win¬ 
dow to watch the sun’s decline and have a quiet 
little time to think in, all by myself. 

Broad belts, orange-colored, black, and crimson, 
circled the western horizon, giving to that part of 
the heavens the appearance (ah, my unromanlic 
pen!) of a huge Balmoral skirt. Presently came in 
sight countless oloml-barges, with gay-hued banners 
unfurled, and tiny golden ships, with purple sails 
outspread, speeding their way through that wonder¬ 
ful, fairy-like sea of amber and blue; while, a little 
to the south, a dim, silvery crescent gave token that 
when night and darkness mantled the earth, the 
modest new moon would “be up and doing.” 

Any quantity of peacelhl-iooking cows were chew¬ 
ing the “cud of sweet and bitter fancies" (or, was 
it grass”) in yonder '-green pastures,” and the 
emerald fields to the right were dotted with white- 
fleeced, solemn-faced sheep, and cunning little gam¬ 
boling lambs. Afar off, a saucy quail was making 
the evening air vocal with Ills energetic inquiries 
tor “Bob White.” while a dear little robin chanted 
his vesper hymn on a tree near my window. 

A sweet country scene, and I watched it a long 
time with my head laid ou the window sill and a 
feeling of quiet content at my heart. Then, being 
naturally an industrious young (!) woman, 1 began 
to do up my thinking. There were fond, loving 
thoughts and a. hn.lf-bre«{hed prayer for the dear 
absent members of the home-circle; a host of kind 
thoughts about all my friends in general ami my 
friend Serene Sanders in particular; and I fell to 
wondering why the latter individual was so long in 
answering my last letter. It was a shame! 

But, while wondering and thinking, the minutes 
had slipped away and so had the sun; the ships had 
arrived at their destined havens in safety, it was to 
be hoped: the sensible West had laid aside her 
gaudy Balmoral and donned the “sober livery” of 
“twilight gray:" and robin and quail had both 
sought their neats. It was growing chilly, so I 
drew in my head, and drew down the shades: lit the 
lamp; and just then in came Groroius Ren with a 
letter for me in a well-known handwriting. You 
know Georgius, don't yon? No? Well, he is a i 
distant relative of mine—a brother, in fac-t—and 
quite a “proper youth and tall.” I call him King ! 
Georoe, because, at times, his dignity is such that, 
to use an elegant expression, you can't touch him 
with a “ ten-loot pole.” • 

N. B.—He’s a dear, good boy, though! 

} es, the letter was from Serene, as I knew the ( 
moment 1 glanced at it, and contained such a start- j 
liug piece of news! I did not fainl away—it’s A 
against my principles to do that on any occasion > 
whatever — although 1 was excessively shocked. ( 
Serene had actually gone and engaged herself to a i 
dh'lnc young man—i, e., a minister—and was to be , 
married to him some time or other; that was what A 
was the matter! ^ 

And. only to think— Serene and I. when school- t 
girls—not so very long ago, either—had solemnly t; 
'bound ourselves to a life of single-blessedness; we n 
were to live together in just the dearest little cottage I. 
in the world, with roses and things running over it: 
alone by ourselves, with our music and books: to 
be forever innocent of shirt-buttons, pantaloons and 
babies, and were going to have such a nice time 
generally! And now Serene must upset all these g 
delicious arrangements, because, forsooth, some ti 
masculine had asked her hand and she had not S 
sense enough to say No. It was too bad! ir 

My conscience, which is extremely tender, would 01 
not allow me to say my prayers and go to bed with- a ! 
out first writing to Serene and giving her a piece 01 
of my mind, as she seemed to have lost hers en- e; 
tirely. My epistle, when finished, read something w 
like this—in fact, precisely like this: st 


The first book read, and the last book laid aside by every 
child, is the conduct of its mother. 

L First give yourself, then your child, to God. It 
is but giving him his own. Not to do it, is robbing 
God. 

2. Always prefer virtue to wealth—the honor that 
comes lrom God to the honor that comes from men. 
Do this for yourself. Do it for your child. 

3. Let your whole course be to raise your child 
to a high standard. Do not sink into childishness 
yourself. 

4. Give uo heedless commands, but when you com¬ 
mand. require prompt obedience. 

5. Never indulge a child in cruelty, even to an 
insect. 

6. Cultivate sympathy with your child in all law¬ 
ful joys and sorrow's. 

7. Be sure that you never correct a child until you 
know it deserves correction. Hear its story first and 
fully. 

8. Never allow your child to whine or fret, or to 
bear grudges. 

9. Early inculcate frankness, candor, generosity, 

I magnanimily. patriotism, and self-denial. 

10. The knowledge and fear of the Lord are the 
beginning of wisdom. 

11. Never mortify the feelings of your child by 
upbraiding it with dullness; but do not inspire it 
with self-conceit. 

12. Pray with and for your child, often and 
heartily. 

13. Encourage all attempts at self-improvement. 

14. Never deceive nor break a promise to a child. 

15. Reprove not a child severely in the presence 
of strangers. 

16. Remember that life is a vapor, and that you 
and your child may be called out of time into eter¬ 
nity any day .—American Baptist. 


A captive! Slow the how? drag by. 
Lengthening to months of sickening pain, 
' Till time seemed but a dreary blank 
And life a dream all dark and vain 
In vain? Ah should be ne'er bo free. 

Nor feel again a freeman's joy? 

If not. the pale lips sadly moan. 

“ O, Gon protect my orphaned boy. 


Man. through ail ages of revolving time— 
Unchanging man, in every varying dime— 

Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside: 

His home the spot of earth supremely blest— 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 

La Grange, N. Y.. 1862. Delta. 


“A shadow like an Angel with bright hair." 

Whe.v autumn once with matchless skill 
Had tinged the leafy trees with gold, 

And down Uie distant western hill 
The suu life chariot wheels had rolled 
And Sabbath evening, all serene. 

Her influence o'er the stillness east, 

Swiftly across the lovely scene 
A shadow like an angel passed. 


‘ My boy, my boy, O, could I clasp 
Thy young form to my aching breast. 
Thy kisses warm could case the pain 
And woo this priaonod form to rest. 

In dre&tns I see thy gladsome smile. 

And heorthy sweet voice soft and clear: 
But, ah, I wake 'mong gloomy walls, 

And weep to find thou art not near 


DVritten lor Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

OUR OWN OLD HERO. 


And music, like the gentle sound 
Of wavelets on the shelly shore, 

Came floating tunefully around 
Where silence reigned alone before. 

I saw the singer gliding by,— 

I need not say that she was fair.— 

She seemed a daughter of the sky,— 

A shadow like an angel with bright hair. 


“ Leng’st thou for me, tny blue-eyed boy, 
As o'er the flowers thy foot-steps roam, 
While I, a captive, sad and worn. 

Pine for a word of thee and home?'” 
His head still bowed upon Ids hand. 

His comrade’s form he did not see. 

Till, like a dove, with snowy wing. 

A letter fluttered to his knee. 


A letter! Bright the sad eyes beam 
Quick, eager fingers break the seal, 

A sunny smile plays round his lips, 

While down hfe cheek two round drops steal 
He reads; a captive still, yet hall’ forgot; 

He reads, and dreams of future joy. 

Those cheering words from far away 
That tell hitn of his blue-evcd boy 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
HOME. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH OPERATIVES 


Anthony Trollope, in bis Interesting work on 
America, thus contrasts the appearance of the oper¬ 
atives in Lowell, Mass., and Manchester. England: 

“ That which most surprises an English visitor, on 
going through the mills at Lowell, is the personal 
appearance of the men and women who work at 
them. As there are t wice as many women as there 
are men, it is to them that the attention is chiefly 
called. They are not only better dressed, cfleaner. 
and better mounted in every respect than the girls 
employed at manufactories in England, but they 
are so infinitely superior as to make a stranger 
immediately perceive that some very strong cause 
must, have created the difference. We all know that 
class of young women whom we generally see serv¬ 
ing behind counters in the shops of our great dries. 
They are neat, well-dressed, careful, especially 
about their hair, composed in their manner, and 
sometimes a little supercilious in the propriety of 
their demeanor. It is exactly the same class of 
young women that one sees in the factories 
Lowell. They are not sallow, nor dirty, nor ragged, 
nor rough. They have about them no signs of want 
or of low culture. One would, of course, he dis¬ 
posed to say that the superior condition of the 
workers must have been occasioned by superior 
wages; and this, to a certain extent, has been the 
cause. Women’s wages, including all that they 
receive at the Lowell factories, average about 14s. a 
week, which is, 1 take it. fully a third more than 
women can earn in Manchester, or did earn before 
the loss of the American cotton began to tell upon 
them. But if wages at Manchester were raised to 
the Lowell standard, the Manchester women would 
not he clothed, 1<*<L eared for and educated like the 
Lowell women. ' 


AMERICAN GENTILITY. 


“So, my deluded Serene, you shouldered your 
pen at last, did you, and wrote to your Barbara 
after neglecting her so long! O, Serene! 


In European countries the aim at anything like 
gentility implies the keeping of one or more domes¬ 
tics to perform household labors; but in our free 
States, every family aims at gentility, while net one 
in five keeps a domestic. The aim is not a foolish 
one, though tollies may accompany it; for the aver¬ 
age ambition of our peopleincludes a certain amount 
of refined cultivation; it is only that the process is 
exhausting. Every woman must have a best parlor 
with hair-cloth furniture and a photograph book; 
she must have a piano, or some cheaper substitute; 
her little girls must have embroidered skirts and 
much mathematical knowledge; her husband must 
hare two, or even three, hot meals every day of his 


“ But, when a young woman has been and gone life; and yet her bouse must be in perfect order smiling glances meet a quick return. 

e3ri y in the afternoon, and she prepared to go out sire, whose head is bleached by the fa 

7_ 1 wifh X AvC^qq onrl « nor-/? VAfirc Will lift IllC tvnnHVilirr error* 


known to be a fact; history proves it. and so does a 
lot of other things —too numerous to mention—as 
the advertisements say—so, there’s no use in wnst- 


the advertisements say—so, there’s no use in wast¬ 
ing ink in Irving to dispute it. But. who would 
have thought it? 0 . Serene! ! 

“Where, faithless girl, are all the solemn vows 

_ — .. . - H « L.. i I. a v ,ua n nin 4 lJi r.-> A 3! r 


i j] oeg a and pay calls, with a black silk dress and a card 
ion—as case. In the evening she will go to concert or a 
i wast- lecture, and then, at the end Of all, she will possibly 
vuuld g - t U p a f} er midnight with her sewing machine, 
a VfjWg doing extra shop work to pay for little Ella’s music 
e a free lessons. All this, every'-capable" New England 
rgotten woman will do or die. She does it, and dies; and 


you made but two years ago, to live and die a free lessons. All this, every “capable” New England 
and independent old maid? Have you forgotten woman will do or die. She does it, and dies; and 

^oS”£iX th and e ^ .rar «*»« « «*.>■» *«- »■» •*» 

getherY 0, Serene! !! out sooner than that of an Irish woman in a shanty, 

“ And a minister’s wife, too, of all things! Have no ambition on earth but to support her youDg 
yon weighed the matter seriously, my dear? Have Patricks with adequate potatoes.— T. W. ITigginson. 

you really thought what it is to make flannel petti-_ t _ 

coata for all the romantic, I mean, rheumatic, old _ ~7 " ’ 


women in the parish?—to take the lead in the Fe¬ 
male Prayer-meetings, and to have vour last new 
bonnet and your behavior generally picked to pieces 
at the Sewing Societies? O Serene, I ache for you. 

“IVhen he will be making you help him with his 
sermons, because you compose so nicely; besides a 

S -eat many other things that will fall to your lot 
at won’t be nice at all. And you will grow old so 
fast, too; I guess I have seen ministers' wives! O, 
think it all over; arouse yourself from this delusion 
into which you have 1 alien: renounce the parson¬ 
age, and stick to onr dear little cot by the sea; let 
the minister ‘skedaddle - (excuse rue, dear, tor 


Sorrows of Children.— The transient nature 
of the sorrows of children has been often remarked 
on by writers; but by none so beautifully as in the 
following lines by Sir Walter Scott: 

“ The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the dew drop ou the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by 
And wares the bush, the flower is dry.’ 


Home! What name more familiar or wedeome to 
• every ear, than the name of home? What a crowd 
’ of food associations come rushing upon the mind as 
it falls from some careless lip and is left vibrating 
1 upon the ear like the sweet strains of some far-off 
but well-known melody, awaking all the finer feel¬ 
ings of the heart, and lulling its discordant passions 
into a sweet and dreamlike repose. Truly, there is 
no other word in our language that can awaken 
such happy thoughts as this simple monosyllable: 
there are joys surrounding it that all cares and 
turmoils of life cannot destroy. 

No spot on earth can be more dear to us than our 
childhood’s home. It matters not whether Time, in 
his ever-changing course, has scattered the happy 
group that once gathered around its hearth, or 
placed many weary miles between us and it. Aided 
by imagination, we cross mountain and desert, forest 
and lake, and once more stand beneath its peaceful 
roof. Again do we join the joyous group gathered 
there, and grow lmppy in its association. The kind 
neighbors and friends; the old school-house, with 
its group of merry children; the little stream that 
flowed gently by; the clump of stately pines that 
made such sweet music in the passing breeze.—all 
are subjects that memory loves to dwell upon. 

And in after years, when childhood has merged 
into youth, and youth into manhood, when the ties 
that bound us to our childhood’s home have been 
severed far and wide, when the group that used to 
welcome us there have been scattered—some to the 
tomb, and some out upon the great sea of life—we 
still dream of a home; not, perhaps, the one of our 
childhood, for Hope points in the future to a cottage, 
with its clambering vines and its warm hearts, and 
wo almost imagine we are participating in its joys. 
And who is there that does not love and reverence 
the name of home? Much as bards of old have 
said in its pfaise, much as modern poets have sung 
of its worth, still Ihe name is ever new, and may 
justly be remembered with the few that were never 
born to slumber in the human breast, or lose their 
value by being oft repeated. 

The lonely traveler, wandering far from the home 
of Jjis youth amid some trackless forest, will often 
turn in imagination to the scenes left behind him: 
and how his heart beats with fond emotion, as he 
thinks, “ I shall yet behold, in living reality, the 
home of my youth, around which cling my heart’s 
affections.” The sea-tossed mariner, “rocked in 
the cradle of the deep," will often turn to the quiet 
scenes of home, and amid the lightning’s flash and 
thunder's peal, will listen (in imagination) to the 
tender and ever soothing voice of his young wile, 
and he cheered by the constant prattle of those who 
gathered near him around the winter blaze. 

The prisoner, banished far from his native land, 
shut from the light of day, will forget tor awhile the 
cold straw couch, the iron grate and massive walls 
which bind him to his lonely cell, and will linger in 
thought around the home where plenty smiles, 
loved forms mingle, sweet voices greet the ear, and 
smiling glances meet a quick return. The aged 
sire, whose head is bleached by the frosts of four¬ 
score years, will lift his prattling grandson to his 
knees, and entertain, as with, magic- power, while 
he reflates the joy of home; perhaps he will wander 
with his dog across the flowery mead, (near by 
his youthful home), or with loaded gun upon his 
shoulder, saunter forth to play the gamester's part, 
and rob some feathered warbler of its sportive life; 
or. ever and anon, by moonlight, he will hasten to 
his merry mates, where they, in sportive glee, will 
while the happy hours away, and by the pale 
moon’s flickering ray, will tell joy gone and joy to 
come. But here the aged sire will pause, and sigh¬ 
ing deeply, will reply, these are scenes and joys of ( 
an early, happy home. The wild and frantic ma- 1 
niac, sporting with some fairy child, is startled at 1 


I presume every hamlet has its own particular 
hero, who has left his business, his friends, and his 
home for the war. to fight for the safety of what he 
has left, and the maintenance of our excellent Gov¬ 
ernment. We have several young heroes, but one 
old hero deserves particular notice, and forms the 
subject of this little sketch. 

Many years ago he left the East and came to the 
West. lie says when he first came here it seemed 
like a sacred place,—no sounds were heard but of 
the murmuring winds, the song of birds, or the sway 
of grass, “I followed my oxen day after day as 
one entranced with the stillness, the beauty, and 
sublimity of what surrounded me.” He has labored 
for thirty years in this vicinity, and many of the 
improvements in society, moral and social, and of 
the country, in roads and buildings, are of his own 
planning and execution. He built tbe first grist¬ 
mill in the south half of Lee county. It was while 
at work on this building that he fell with Ihe staging 
thirty feet or more, alighting right side up, but upon 
only one foot, which struck an oaken plank, and it 
is said, went through. Whether this be true or not, 
one leg has since been shorter than the other, so as 
to cause him to limp perceptibly. He is a man of 
uncommon muscular powers, and can yet walk with 
a sprightliness few can equal, carrying his heavy 
body at a rapid gait, and with an endurance unusual 
to his years. 

When the war commenced, and the first call for 
volunteers was made, be began to show his mettle— 
to feel the fires of youth anew. When the second 
call was made he colored his whiskers, rejuvenated 
his exterior, and volunteered. Many wise ones said 
he would not he accepted, but he was, and with his 
limp plainer than for several weeks before his 
enlistment, paraded our streets in uniform. 

Finally, he was mustered into service, and, accord¬ 
ing to his oft-expressed desire, met the enemy at 
Pittsburg Landing. He says, "during that bat¬ 
tle I kept cool, and fired forty-four rounds, taking 
good aim and making nearly half that number of 
rebels ‘‘throw up their hands.” Such is his report. 
When the news of the battle came and I inquired 
for onr hero, John Dexter, I was told ho came 
back to his quarters limping. Who. during this or 
any other war, has left his comfortable home in his 
old age to fight the battles of his country more man¬ 
fully than our own old hero? 

Amboy, Lee Co,. 1U . 1862. W. H. Gardner. 


Then swifter flowed The silver stream, 

And brighter glowed the golden trees, 
And warmer grew the sun's soft beam. 

And balmier blew the fragrant breeze; 
And even when the peaceful night 
Had spread her curtain through tbe air, 
There passed along, in visions bright, 

A shadow like an angel with bright hair. 


Down through the portals of the east. 

Laden with joy. the morning came. 

And when the sun approached the west. 

'Twas love adorned his purple flame; 
And still the days and nights go by 
On wings of gold, and life is fair. 

I know there is, beneath the sky, 

A shadow like an angel with bright hair. 
Murray, Orleans Co . N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

JESUS, OUR ALL-SUFFICIENT FRIEND. 


Jesus; there is a peculiar charm in that name. 
Breathe it softly in the ear ol the dying saint, and 
the purple lips that respond not at the mention of 
any earthly friend, quickly part, and echo back— 
Jesus. Oh. how the dim eye brightens with holy 
joy, the pale countenance glows with seraphic 
beauty, as the trembling voice feebly murmurs, “I 
know Jesus; He is my friend.” 

Is it not a sweet, a blessed assurance to feel, to 
know that we have one true friend, to whom we may 
all our joy and grief unfold, who ever lends a 
listening ear to our feeblest cry, whose great heart 
of love is ever ready to sympathize with our every 
woe, and, bending kindly down from His shining 
throne, encircles us with arms of love, and gently 
whispers, “ Be of good cheer.” 

Our most cherished earthly friends often prove 
false and betray onr sacred trust, but Jesus will 
never leave nor forsake us, 


“ Weak though we are, He still is near 
To lead, console defend ; 

In all our sorrow, all our fear. 

Our all-SUffleieut friend. 


SHALL WE CHANGE OUR OPINIONS? 


The other day we overheard a pompous and very 
self-satisfied-looking gentleman exclaim, in a rather 
loud tone of voice, to a weak negative appearing 
individual: “I am no weathercock, sir! What I 
believe once I believe always. I never change my 
opinion. When you see me once, you sec me 
always.” We set that pompous gentleman down as 
one born out of due season. He belongs to the age 
of the Ptolemies, and should have been mummified 
three thousand years ago. According to his own 
confession he knows no more to-day than he did 
when he was a boy. There are several more of this 
kind of belated gentlemen among us. who have 
never learned anything since they left tbe primary 
school. They are always right and everybody else 
is wrong. They are snags in the river of life, and 
will neither move on themselves nor permit, if they 
can help it, anybody else to move on. 

Dr. Johnson once said: “When a man changes 
bis opinion he only acknowledges that he is wiser 
to-day than he was yesterday.” We humbly bow 
to the great man’s decision. He who on Tuesday 
believes on all subjects precisely as he did on 
Monday, has lost a day. The sun may have stood 
still in Joshua's time, but it doesn't do anything of 
the sort in our day. Everything moves onward 
and upward. Change, change, change, is the pro¬ 
gramme of the times. 

If Watt and Fulton had been unchangeable, we 
might never have known the luxury of river aud 
ocean steamers. If Huskisson and Stephenson had 
not been “weathercocks,” we might still be travel¬ 
ing iu stage-coaches. If Daguerre had learned only 
what be was first taught, we might yet have been 
charged thirty or fifty dollars for an ordinary 
miniature. If Col. Hoe had never changed his 
opinions, we might still have been working on the 
old obsolete printing presses, at the rate of five 
hundred impressions — instead of. as now, twenty- 
five thousand— an hour. 

We therefore advocate all changes — whether of 
faith or practice — that improve upon those that 
have gone before, and promise to increase the 
happiness, enlighten the minds and elevate the 
morals of the human race .—Household Journal . 


Who would not follow such a friend, though we 
might have often to pass through dark and fearful 
places, on whose gloomy shades the sunlight never 
smiles, nor bird nor flower greets our longing eyes. 
The dark places through which we pass are perhaps 
the ouly way that leads to the green fields that 
border on the “still waters.” in whose sparkling 
tide is reflected tbe sunlight of God's unceasing love. 

AII lie ted ones, when the waves of sorrow are 
rolling over thy bowed head, bearing thee deeper 
down at every angry surge into the chilling flood, 
where there is no eye to pity nor arm to save, Jesus 
streteheth forth Ilis hand, grasping thine, and 
sweetly whispers, “Follow me.” Ob, thrust Him 
not from thee iu that hour of trial, for He will lead 
tliee safely through the rayless depths, and firmly 
plant thy feet on the shining heights to which the 
surging waters may not rise. 

Ye that wander through the tangled wilds of sin, 
vainly seeking happiness—a plant that thrives not 
there—hear ye not, like strains of gushing melody 
floating on the still evening air, the voice of Jesus 
saying to thee, “ Follow me?” Will ye not listen to 
the blessed invitation, accept so true a guide—one 
who leadeth those that put, their trust in Him, with 
great joy, out from the deadly ways of sin, into the 
pleasant path that leadeth up to the Beautiful City, 
where peace and joy reign supreme ? 

Oh, is it not a soul-cheering thought that, when 
our weary feet falter on tbe verge of the “misty 
vale,'' and, our dearest earthly friends weeping, 
stay behind, leaving us to tread alone the darksome 
way, Jesus will illumine with heavenly light the 
lonely passage, and lead us in great peace from 
this world of darkness, to the morning land whose 
cloudless day hath no evening hours? 

Oxford, N. Y., 1862. F. M. Turner. 


CHECKERED PROVIDENCES. 


A man’s first care should be to avoid the re¬ 
proaches of his own heart—his next to escape the 
censure ol'tke world. If the last interferes with the 
former, it ought to be entirely neglected; but other¬ 
wise there cannot be a greater satisfaction to an 


the name of home, and for a while will pause, as if honest mind than to see those approbations which 


the minister ‘skedaddle’ (excuse me, dear, for 
making use ot such a term, hut It Is the most ex¬ 
pressive one 1 can think of!) and cleave to your old 
friend Barbara. Ministers should not get married: 
what business have they to love young women? 
Doesn't the Bible say, ‘.Set not your uffections upon 
things on the earth, etc.? and St. Paul, that great 
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Educate your children to activity, to enterprise, 
to fearlessness in what is right, and to cowardice in 
what is wrong. Educate them to make for them¬ 
selves the noblest purposes of life, and then follow 
them out. Educate them to despise suffering that 
stands in the way ol the accomplishment of many 
aims, and count it as a little thing. Make them free 


again endowed with reason, and in laughing accents 
will repeat—home. Why are those tears stealing 
down the cheeks of that young and lovelyjgirl as 
she mingles in the social circle? Ah, she is an 
orphan; she, too, once had a happy home, but its 
loved ones are uow sleeping in yonder cliurch-yard. 
The gentle mother that watched over her in infancy, 
aud sung that low. sweet song which none hut a 
mother can sing, who in girlhood taught her of her 
Savior, and tuned her youthful voice to sing praises 
to Ilis name, has passed from earth to the mansions 
of joy above, and is mingling her song with those 


it gives itself seconded by tbe applause of the pub¬ 
lic. A man is more sure of his conduct when the 
verdict which he passes upon his own behavior is 
thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion of all 
that know him.— Addison, 


God doth checker his providences white and black, 
as the pillar of cloud has its light side and dark. 
Look on the light side of thy estate, Suppose thou 
art cast in a law suit — there is the dark side; yet 
thou hast some laud left—there is the light side. 
Thou bast sickness in thy body — there is the dark 
side: but grace in thy soul — there is the light side. 
Thou hast a child taken away— there is the dark 
side ; thy husband lives — there is the light 
side. God’s providences in this life are various, 
represented by those speckled horses among the 
myrtle trees, which were red and white. (Zech. 1, 
8.) Mercies and afflictions are interwoven; God 
doth speckle fits work. “0,” saith one, “I want 
such a comfort;” but weigh all thy mercies in the 
balance, and that will make thee content. If a man 
did want a finger, would he be so discontented for 
the loss of that as not to he thankful for all the other 
parts of Ms body? Look on the light side of your 
condition, and then all your discontent will be 
easily dispersed. Do not pore upon your losses, 
but ponder upou your mercies. What! wouldst 
thou have no cross at all? Why should one man 
think to have all good things, when he himself is 
good but in part? Wouldst thou have no evil about 
thee, who hast so much evil iu thee? Thou art not 
fully sanctified in this life, how then thinkest thou to 
be fully satisfied ?—Thomas Watson. 



example for clergymen, never was married. So, if ,7’7 ~ aiuu ” ox joy aoove, ana is mingling ner song witn tnose 

your divine makes any objections, just state all this ““ in g them up into the storms of life, and uot by of the angels. Poor one! she is now left to tread 

to him, that's a good girl. covering them down with soft and downy plush. the thorny paths of life, a lonely, homeless wanderer. 


Error.— The walls of a castle have been under¬ 
mined by the burro wings of small and despised 
animals; and the beginnings of error, though at 
first unheeded, will soon, if not checked, sap the 
foundation of truth, and build up its own wretched 
dogmas on its ruins. All great errors arise from 
small beginnings. They rapidly increase to large 
ones to desolate society. 


Gospel ministers should not be too hasty and 
eager to wipe off any aspersion that is cast on them 
falsely for Christ’s 6ake. Dirt on the character, if 
unjustly thrown, like dirt on the clothes, should be 
let alone for a while until it dries, and then it will 
mb off easily enough. 


The Bible is a window in this prison of hope, 
through which we look into eternity. 

















cattle were successfully driven along with our 
forces. Gen. McClellan rode ahead, and as our 
troops crossed the marshy grounds and swamps, and 
saw before them the beautiful plateau bordering on 
the James river, they gave vent to their joy in pro¬ 
longed and hearty cheers. At 2 1’. M. Ayers’ bat¬ 
tery, guarding the bridge in the White Oak Swamp, 
was attacked, and on Charles City Cross Roads a 
second fight was going on. Tho wagons of the army 
train were drawn up before the troops to serve as 
temporary breast-works, and a severe struggle en¬ 
sued. The gunboats Galena and Aroostook, by 
means of signals, were able to fire over the heads of 
our forces, and with their fifty-four pounders to send 
death and destruction to the rebels. While the 
battle was raging, Gen. McClellan dispatched Prince 
de Joinville and Due de Charters, by the Jacob 
Bell, to Fortress Monroe with dispatches for the 
Government. After two hours’ hard fighting, the 
rebels, being unable to stand the tire of the gunboats, 
withdrew, and our troops slept for the night on the 
banks of the James river. The loss of the enemy 
in this day’s fight is said to have been terrible. In 
this engagement Heintzleman captured eight guns 
and a whole brigade of rebels, 1,600. including three 
Colonels—Pendleton of Louisiana, ex-Congressman 
Lamar of Georgia, and McGown of South Carolina. 
Gens. Kearney, Hooker. Richardson, Sedgwick, 
Smith, and McCall participated. The reserve under 
McCall suffered severely. Gens, McCall and Rey¬ 
nolds were probably taken prisoners, as they were 
missing on Tuesday night*. The Richmond Exam¬ 
iner, in its report, concedes a great victory for tho 
Federate. It admits tho loss of 8,000 men in one of 
their divisions out of 14,000 who went into .the bat¬ 
tle, and says that the fight was the most destructive 
of life, on their side of any battle or series of battles 
yet fought. 

On Monday night Gen. McClellan began throwing 
np entrenchments, and prosecuted the work as rap¬ 
idly as possible. Re-enforcements now began to 
arrive. 

The most desperate fight attending the withdrawal 
of Gen. McClellan from the entrenchments, and the 
opening of communication with the James River, 
took place on Tuesday, July 1, at Charles City 
Court-House. In this battle the whole of Couch’s 
division was engaged. It commenced about ti.{ 
o’clock in the morning, by a cannonade between an 
immense body of the enemy which had come down 
from Richmond the night before, and the troops of 
Gen. Couch, which had advanced their position in 
that direction to command tho roads. This is the 
key to tho present position of the army. 

Many of the regiments engaged had been badly 
reduced by the previous battles. For instance, the 
United States Chasseurs, Lieut.-Col. Shaler, had 
only 300 men; the First Long Island, Lieut.-Col. 
Cross, had about 350; the Sixty-first Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, Lieut.-Col. Vallee, 30G; the Thirty-first 
Pennsylvania, Col. Williams, took in 370, and the 
Twenty-third Pennsylvania, Col. Neil, had about 
400 men. These comprised the whole of Abercrom¬ 
bie’s brigade, ot Couch's division. Wheu they loft 
Washington fhey numbered over 4,000. and after the 
battle of Seven Pines only 2.008. 

At about 7 A. M. the First Chasseurs, Lieut.-Col. 
Shaler, aud the Sixty-first, Pennsylvania, Col. Val¬ 
lee, were advanced to support Gen. Howe. At 1) A. 
M,, Griffin’s battery was brought into position on the 
left, and Gen. Ilowe was ordered to occupy the 
Centex-. His troops were mostly from New York 
State, comprising the Sixty-second, Fifty-fifth and 
others. 

The shelling continued all this time from the 
onemy, and wo were obliged to manoeuvre wholly 
underfire. At 11 o’clock tho enemy was seen in 
large force advancing in an oblique direction, at the 
same time making a feint on our right, but all tbe 
time deploying in large bodies with a view to turn 
our left Hank. At about 12:30 the engagement 
became general, the enemy shelling our re-enforce¬ 
ments by a continued cross-fire. At 2 o’clock, Gen. 
Couch announced to the troops upon the left that a 
stand of colors had been taken from the rebels by a 
charge of the Thirty-sixth New York.which greatly 
inspirited our men, and they cheered lustily. In 15 
minutes after that Griffin's battery captured the 
colors of a rebel battery—a splendid battle flag 
of crimson, having a black cross —the battery op¬ 
posed to them. Gen. Couch rode up and exclaimed 
that Griffin’s battery had covered themselves with 
imperishable honors. Column atter column of the 
Confederates dashed forward to capture the battery, 
but they were piled in heaps of dead in front of the 
guns. The enemy pressed up frequently to within 
one hundred yards, and meeting the deadly dis¬ 
charge of grape and canister, staggered and fell 
back. They fell like wheat befoi’e the. reaper’s 
sickle. The enemy here must have lost from three 
to four thousand men. 

The caissons of Griffin’s battery now becoming 
exhausted of ammunition, they gave way to a bat¬ 
tery of Kearney's division, which kept up the same 
murderous lire on the enemy’s ranks. Meantime 
the Sixty-first Pennsylvania and the New York 
Chasseurs were ordered to the front. At Ibis junc¬ 
ture the enemy made a desperate charge to capture 
the new battery, and the attempt was met by the 
whole of Abercrombie’s brigade, led by Gen. Aber¬ 
crombie himself, who drove them back beyond their 
lines into the woods, where a destructive fire was 
opened upon them. Several batteries were brought 
into play, comprising some twelve guns. Meantime, 
Abercrombie's and Howe's brigade remained in line 
of battle, delivering volley after volley of musketry 
among the staggering ranks of the enemy. They 
were so numerous at this point that as soon as one 
regiment gave way, another, fresh and furious, 
would take its place as if nothing had happened. 

Night came on, obliging the infantry to cease, but 
the artillery kept up the same continuous tire as at 
the beginning, and our wearied and exhausted 
soldiers retired under the same galling fire which 
greeted them in the morning. They fell back, led 
by Gens. Couch and Abercrombie, who were omni¬ 
present on the field throughout the day. Notwith¬ 
standing the severe character of the contest, and the 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy, the loss of the 
Union forces, owing to the masterly manner in 
which the troops were handled, was not large. 

During the thickest of the fight, while Coi. Val- 
lee’s regiment was lying in front of the enemy in 
the form of the letter L, an Irish regiment came up 
on the double quick, and the Colonel addressing 
Vallee, asked. “Who commands this regiment?” 
u I do,” said the Colonel. “ I want to go through 
here,” said the commander of the advancing regi¬ 
ment. It was now quito dark. “ Roll over, boys, 
and let them through,” said Col. Vallee; and through 
they went with a yell and a jump, and dashed upon 
the rebels in the most impetuous mannei-. This was 
very timely succor, for many of the guns had be¬ 
come foul from long use, and the balls would not go 
down in the guns. 


Important Statement of a Refugee, 

Dr. D. G. Oi.iver, formerly of Grant county. 
Wis.. recently of Holly Springs. Miss., who was 
impressed into the rebel service at the beginning of 
the war, and since the battle of Bull Run has been 
acting as Assistant Surgeon in the rebel army, 
reached Washington on the Cth inst, lie had per¬ 
sistently refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the rebel government, but was compelled to do so 
on the 1st. lie was detailed in charge of twenty- 
five ambulances filled with wounded to go to 
Lynchburg. Being possessed of the countersign, 
he determined to take advantage of the existing 
confusion to get away. He bribed a negro in Rich¬ 
mond to swap clothes with him, and after passing 
the pickets by means of the countersign, he tramped 
to Fredericksburg, and got into the lines of the 
Union army at that point. He has had a good 
opportunity to observe the condition of affairs in 
roUddom. Hr states that the exitin' while male 
population of the South, between the ages of fifteen 
and forty, have been forced into the army. 

The conscription there is a reality. Numbers 
who are in aims are doing duty unwillingly, and 
would gladly get away from the tyranny of the 
Davis autocracy. Dr. Oliver has been in Richmond 
for the past two months. The rebel force in Vir¬ 
ginia is estimated at fully 250,000. They admit a 
loss of 25,000 to 30.000 in the recent battles. They 
are subsisting on what are termed half rations, by 
which are meant only the substantiate, without any 
of the small stores. They have an abundance of 
bacon, vice and corn, but no salt nor coffee, nor 
other small stores that go to make up a soldier’s 
rations. Since the occupation of the Mississippi by 
the federal forces, cutting off communication with 
Texas, their supplies of beef are brought from 
Florida, where there is an abundance of wild cattle. 
The stock of whisky is pretty well exhausted. Dr. 
Oliver says the greatest depression he observed, 
was produced by the intelligence that President 
Lincoln had called out 300,000 additional troops. 
The opinion prevailed that if these troops should 
be promptly furnished, the rebel game would be 
ended. They have exhausted their resources fox- 
soldiers, and would be unable to contend against a 
fresh army of that size. Their only hope is that 
this call will not be promptly responded to by vol¬ 
unteers, and that there will bo sufficient delay to 
afford an opportunity for foreign intervention before 
they are forced to give up. 

Dr. Oliver says the rebel plan of fighting is not 
with reserves, but by retreats in the field, and that 
in every battle regiments are regularly relieved by 
fresh troops after having fought for a little while. 
Xu this way if. was hoped to wear out and tire down 
the troops under McClellan. It is seldom that the 
same regiments have been allowed to engage twice 
in the same battle. The rebels have concentrated 
nearly all their available troops at Richmond, ex¬ 
cept so much of Beauregard’s army as stopped at 
Charleston and about 35,000 of the same army left 
in Mississippi. The rebels are terribly afraid of the 
gunboats. They reckon one gunboat equal to a 
whole division on land. They admit that the recent 
movement of Gen. McClellan was a masterly stroke 
of policy, and that his present position is infinitely 
stronger than the one ho abandoned. It is his im¬ 
pression that no further attack will be made upon 
him where he is. Tho rebels are sending their 
wounded and prisoners to tho interior. There is no 
room for them in Richmond, and medical stores are 
exceedingly scarce. Dr. Oliver was obliged to 
dress wounds and amputations with only cold water 
and bandages. The reported death of Stonewall 
Jackson is untrue. Dr. Oliver saw him alive and 
well in Richmond on Tuesday night. Jeff. Davis 
went to Raleigh to see his family. 


themselves trom the responsibility of treating such 
vessels as pirates. In this they erred; for. without 
the impunity thus extended to them, not even the 
Nashville or Sumter would ever have ventured 
to sea! 

“But, notwithstanding these adverse influences, 
and the existence, in certain high quarters, of views 
not friendly to the success of our form of Govern¬ 
ment, the Union has many ardent, well-wishing 
friends in England, and can have many more, if 
we act justly ourselves, and labor to correct 
grossly erroneous impressions. The paths of 
peace are the only paths of pleasantness for Eng¬ 
land and America. In view of the dangers which 
I do not exaggerate — dangers growing out of 
mutual misapprehension of each other's real senti¬ 
ments—it behooves the Government, the press and 
the people of both countries, by enlightened coun¬ 
sels. large toleration, and wise forbearance, to soothe 
rather than stimulate existing irritations. Nor, in 
forming our estimate of the degree and value of 
English sympathy during our domestic troubles, is 
the fact that her Queen and House of Commons 
modified harsh dispatches and resisted unfriendly 
legislation without significance. 


next fall, to be able to present to the Government Ty 
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from 40.000 to 50,000 of these hardy and devoted 
soldiers. 

Trusting that this letter may form part of your 
answer to Wickliffe’s resolution, 

I have the honor, Sir, Ac., 

D. Hunter, Maj.-Gen. Com. 


Georgia on tho “Rampage/’ 

Georgia, it is well known, was one of the 
States which reluctantly drifted into the secession 
whirlpool, and its Governor, Brown, has at all 
times since the formation of tho so-called Coated-' 
eracy, maintained States rights doctrines and kicked 
against the domination ot either the Jeff. Davis fire- 
eaters or the South Carolina lunatics, at times to 
such an extent as to cast grave doubts upon his loy¬ 
alty to the Confederate Government, Some time ago 
the Governor took ground against the conscription 
act ot the robot Congress, and gave tbe rebel Gov¬ 
ernment to understand that he proposed to repu¬ 
diate it. Mr. Davis has written a long letter to 
Gov. B., arguing the constitutionality and necessity 
ot the act, but manifesting a tone and temper which 
shows that he has no disposition to quarrel just now 
with the Georgia Executive. The letter, however, 


Flag of the stars whose light 
First cheered the nation’s gloomy night, 
And bade the world no more to sigh, 
Oh, can thy children gaze 
Upon their sapphire blaze, 

Nor kindle at the rays 

Which bid the brave of old to die? 
Hail, banner beautiful and grand, 
Float then forever o'er our land.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JULY 19, 1862. 


Major-General Hunter on Arming the Black*. 

As part, and parcel of the history of the present 
rebellion, we give the following correspondence 
between Secretary Stanton and .Major-General Hun¬ 
ter. It was called for by one of our Representatives 
who was desirous of obtaining information there¬ 
upon. The Major-General seems to wage a paper 
warfare quite as successfully as that, of a more 
deadly character, and the reading of his reply, in 
the House on the 2d inst. caused much merriment; 

WxK Dkt'aktuknt, WAsm.voTO.v. June 2, 1S62. 

Sir:— On reference to the answer of this Depart¬ 
ment of the 14th ult. to the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 9th of last- month, calling 
for information respecting the organization of a 
regiment of volunteer* by General Hunter, of tho 
Department of South Carolina, for the defense of 
the Union, composed of black men, fugitive slaves, 
it will be seen that the resolution had been referred 
to that officer, with Instructions to make immediate 
report thereon. I have now the honor to transmit, 
herewith a copy of the communication just received 
from General Hunter, furnishing information as to 
his action touching various matters indicated in the 
resolution. 

I have the honor to be, yours respectfully, 

Edwin M. Stanton. 

To Hon. G. A. Grow, Speaker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Headquarters Drpautmknt op toe South, l 
Port Royal, S. C., June 23. $ 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of Wear: — Sir: 
T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a 
communication from the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, dated June 13th, 1862, requesting me to fur¬ 
nish’you with the information necessary to answer 
a certain resolution introduced in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives June 9th, 1862, on motion of the Hon. 
Mr. Wick title, of Kentucky—their substance being 
to inquire. 

First, Whether I had organized or was organizing 
a regiment of fugitive slaves in this Department; 

Second. Whether any authority had been given 
to me from the War Department‘for such organiza¬ 
tion: and. 

Third , Whether I hud been furnished by order of 
tbe War Department with clothing, uniforms, arms, 
equipments. Ac., for such a force. 

Only having received the letter conveying in¬ 
quiries at a late hour Saturday night, I urged for¬ 
ward my answer in time for the steamer"sailing 
to-day (Monday.) This baste prevented mo from 
entaxing as minutely as 1 could wish upon many 
points of detail, such as the paramount importance 
ol the subject calls for; but in view of the near termi¬ 
nation of the present session of Congress, and the 
wide-spread interest which must have been awak¬ 
ened by Wickliffe’s resolution, r prefer sending even 
this imperfect answer to waiting the period neces¬ 
sary for (he collection of fuller and more compre¬ 
hensive data. 

To the first, question, therefore, I reply that no 
regiment Of fugitive slaves has been or is being 
organized in this Department. There is, however, 
a fine regiment, of persons whose late roasters arc 
fugitive rebels, everywhere flying before tho appear¬ 
ance of the National Flag, leaving their servants 
behind them to shift as best they can for themselves; 
SO far Indeed are the loyal persons composing this 
regiment from seekin g to avoid the presence of their 
late ownei’s, that they are now- one and all, working 
with remakable_ industry to place themselves in a 
position to join in full and effective pursuit of their 
fugitive and tratorous proprietors. 

To I he second question I have the honor to answer 
that the instructions given to Brig. General T. W. 
Sherman by the Hon. Sinmn Cameron, late Secre¬ 
tary of \\ ar. and turned over to me, by succession, 
for my guidance, do distinctly authorize me to em¬ 
ploy all loyal persons offering their service in 
defense of the Union and tor the suppression of this 
rebellion in any manner 1 might see lit, or that the 
circumstances might call for. There is no restric¬ 
tion as to the character or color ol persons to be em¬ 
ployed. or nature- of the employment, whether civil 
or military, in which their services shall be used. I 
conclude, therefore, that I have been authorized to 
enlist fugitive slaves as soldiers, could any such be 
found in the rlflnartment. No such characters, how¬ 
ever, have yet appeared within view of our most 
advanced pickets—the loyal slaves everywhere 
remaining on plantations to welcome us, aid us, 
supply us with food, labor, and information. It is 
the masters who have, in every instance, been the 
fugitives, running away from loyal slaves, as well 
as loyal soldiers, and whom we have only partially 
been able to see, chiefly wilk their heads over ram¬ 
parts or rifle pits, rifle in baud, dodging behind trees 
in the extreme distance. In the absence of any 
fugitive master law, deserted slaves would be 
wiiolly without remedy had not this tirneo* treason 
given the right to pursue, capture, and bring back 
these persons of whose protection they have been 
thus suddenly bereft. 

To the third interrogatory.it is my painful duty 
to reply, that I never have received any specifio 
authority for issues of clothing, uniforms, equip¬ 
ments, arms, Ac., t,o the troops in question, my 
general instructions from Mr. Cameron to employ 
them in any maimer I might find necessaxy and mili¬ 
tary, add the exigencies of the Department. being my 
only, but, in my judgment, sufficient justification. 
Neither have I had any specific authority for sup¬ 
plying these persons with shovels, spades, and pick¬ 
axes, when employing them as laborers, nor with 
boats and oars, when using them as lighter men. but 
these are not points indicated in Wickliffc’s resolu¬ 
tion. 

To me it seemed that liberty to employ implied 
also liberty to supply them with necessary tools, aud 
acting upon thig faith, I have clothed, ana equipped, 
sind armed, the only loyal regiment yet raised in 
South Carolina. I must say. in vindication of my 
own conduct, that had ii hot been lor tbe many 
other diversified and imperative claims on my time 
and attention, a much more satisfactory result'migbt 
have been hoped for, and that in place of only one 
at present, at least five or six well drilled, brave, 
thoroughly acclimated regiments, should, by this 
time, have been added to the loyal forces of the 
Union. 

The experiment of arming the blacks, so far as I 
have made it, has been a complete aud marvellous 
success. They are sober, docile, attentive, and en¬ 
thusiastic, displaying great natural capacities for 
acquiring the duties of soldiers. They are eager, 
beyond all things, to take the field and be led into 
action; and it Is the unanimous opinion of the 
officers who have had the charge of them, that in the 
peculiarities of the climate and country, they will 
prove invaluable auxiliaries, tally equal to similar 
regiments so long and successfully used in the West 
India Islands: 

In conclusion, 1 would say, that it is my hope, 
there appearing no possibility of other re-enforce¬ 
ments, owing to the exigencies of the campaign in 
the Peninsula, to have organized, and by the end of 


and the disastrous consequences which, I fear, must 
follow what I consider a hold avddanqerons usurpa¬ 
tion by C omress of the reserved rights of the Slates, 
and a rapid stride toward military despotism, I very 
much regret that. I have not, iri the preparation of 
this reply, the advice and assistance of a number 
equal to your Cabinet, of tho tmiuy “eminent citi¬ 
zens who, yon admit, entertain with me the opinion 
that tho conscription act is a palpable violation of 
tho Constitution of the Confederacy. Without this 
assistance, however, I must proceed individually to 
express to you some views in addition to those con¬ 
tained in my former letters, and to reply to such 
points made by you in tbe argument as seem to my 
mind to have the most plausibility in sustaining 
your couclusiou. 

After this sharp introduction, Gov. Brown pro¬ 
ceeds to sustain his position, and concludes: 

Viewiug the Conscription Act, in this particular, 
as not only unconstitutional, but as striking a blow 
at the very existence of the State, by disbanding the 
portion of her militia left within her limits, when 
much the larger part of her “anus-bearing people” 
are absent in other States in the military service ol 
the Confederacy, leaving their families and other 
helpless women and children subject to a massacre 
by negro insurrection, for want of an organized 
force to suppress it, 1 felt It an imperative duty 
which I owed to the people of this State, to inform 
you in a former letter that / could not permit the 
disorganization to take place, nor the State officers to 
he compelled In leave their respective commands und 
enter the Confederate sendee as conscripts. Were it 
not a fact well known to the country that you have 
in service tens of thousands of men without arras, 
and with no immediate prospect of getting arms, 
who must remain for months consumers of our 
scanty supplies of_ provisions, without ability to 
render service, while their labor would be most 
valuable in tbeir farms and workshops, there might 
be the semblance of a plea of necessity (or forcing 
the State officers to leave their commands with the 
homes of their people unprotected, and go into 
canipsof instruction ,under Confederate officers often 
more ignorant than themselves. 1 must, therefore, 
adhere to my position, and maintain the integrity of 
the Stale Government in its Executive, Legislative, 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The Baltics on the Peninsula. 

The week’s fighting began on Wednesday, 
with a slight skirmish. On Thursday it opened 
more vigorously. The attack was made upon our 
center near Mechanicsville, in which the rebels at¬ 
tempted to break the center, but were repulsed by 
Griffin’s brigade. The left of our column was also 
attacked, but the gallantry of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves kept the enemy at bay, and the artillery 
poured such incessant discharges of grape and can- 
nister, as to compel the rebels at 9:30 P. M, to fall 
back, while we held our original ground. 

On the following day, (Friday,) a great battle was 
fought at Gaines IIIll, to the right of the Chicka- 
hominy. It began at 3 A M..— the rebels having 
been strongly re-enforced during the night, number¬ 
ing probably 75,000 men, opposed to whom were 
only 20,000 federate,— and at day-break, Gen. Por¬ 
ter issued orders for our forces to fall back. At 1 
P. M. the action became indeed terrible. By far the 
heaviest battle in which the army of the Potomac 
has been engaged was now progressing. Sixty 
heavy guns plied their work of destruction against 
the rebels, and as many more on their side sent 
death to our brave boys. Twice the enemy attempt¬ 
ed to break our column, and although the troops 
were retreating, yet each time was the foo driveu 
back. At 3 o’clock tho enemy brought up re-en¬ 
forcements from Richmond, notwithstanding their 
force exceeded ours by 50,000. The third charge 
was made at 5 P. M.,—the rebels descending Gaines 
llill six columns deep ia compact order. The artil¬ 
lery opened, and an immense amount of canister 
and grape was thrown into this moving mass of 
rebeldom, and hundreds were seen to bite the dust. 
But the artillery failed to check tbe advancing host 
—onward it came with the power and might of an 
avalanche. Gen. Butler field, with uplifted hat,passed 
from one to the other end of his brigade, cheering 
and encouraging his uieu, calling upon them to light, 
like soldiers, and, if need be, die like soldiers. 
Every man stood at his post, and volley after volley 
was exchanged, but neither side wavered. At last 
the rebels poured in a tremendous fire, thinning our 
troops to an alarming extent. Our exhausted aud 
despairing men began to fall back to the Chicka- 
hominy. Tlie enemy seized upon the auspicious 
moment, and, with furious yells, rushed forward 
upon our broken ranks. The horses attached to the 
batteries on the left were nearly all shot, conse¬ 
quently many of the pieces had to be abandoned. 
Teamsters and ambulance drivers began to whip up 
their horses, and try to got up another Bull Run. 
Some portions of cavalry were galloping helter- 
skelter, and confusion among the infantry would 
have taken place had not the officers leveled their 
pistols, and threatened to shoot the first man that 
ran. 

These were some of our losses in this action: The 
Fifth New York Zouaves went into the battle with 
over 700 men. They returned with less than 300. 
The Forty-fourth New York went iu with about 400 
and returned with 250. The Sixteenth Michigan 
lost about 300 men. The Pennsylvania Reserves 
suffered terribly, as did nearly all the regiments 
stationed on the left of the line. Gen. Butterfield s 
brigade was cut up fearfully. Easton's Pennsyl¬ 
vania battery of four pieces was lost; Allen's Mass¬ 
achusetts battery lost four; Wooden's Rhode Island 
battery, three; Edward's Pennsylvania battery, 
two; Weed’s United States battery, two; and Kern’s 
Pennsylvania battery, three pieces of artillery. 

The next day. (Saturday,) our forces retired 
across the river, and were again attacked. Gen. 
Smith, however, succeeded in repulsing the enemy 
with great loss. The battle raged along the front of 
our entire army, but at no point were the rebels 
able to effect the purposes in view. Hooker, Rich¬ 
ardson and Meagher, successively drove them back. 
They left at least 1,000 dead and wounded on that 
portion of the field at which they were repulsed by 
Meagher, who captured two of their guns. Our 
artillery wagons and commissariat trains were now 
started for the James river, which point, subsequent 
intelligence informs us, they had reached without 
disaster. 

On Sunday, at 2 A. M., McClellan left Savage's 
Station, and crossed White Oak Swauq>. General 
Hooker's division broke camp in the entrenchments 
at 3 o’clock Sunday morning, and Gen. Sickles’ and 
Grover's brigades proceeded to the outposts to 
relieve Col. Carr’s brigade. At 5 o'clock A. M. tbe 
three brigades fell back to the second line of 
redoubts, where they formed a line of battle with 
Richardson’s and Kearney's division, and remained 
until 8 o'clock P. M. On discovering that General 
Hooker had fallen back, the enemy advanced his 
scouts with two field pieces, and opened a brisk fire 
upon bis rear, along the line of the railroad. Gen. 
Meagher's brigade made a movement on both the 
enemy’s flanks, while the Eighty-eighth New York 
fi charged in front, and captured two of their guns. 
A _ ene my then fell back under cover of the wood. 

i one were killed in Hooker's division. In this bat- 
I t e. Gen. Anderson, rebel, was mortally wounded. 

./ Monday, Gens. Sedgwick, Keys, and Porter, 

, with their divisions, crossed White Oak Swamp tor 
sS . le ames river, which point they reached at Tur- 
U) ey .™ d > ten miles above City Point. Corduroy 
K# ioa< s, bridges, Ac., were built for the passage of our 
• v 100 P 8 ’ a Rm retreat was conducted in admirable 
LI ° rder - Not a gun or wagon was lost, and 2.50ft fat 


The Campaign in tbe West. 

From the correspondence of the Cincinnati 
Commercial we gather the following hints as to 
what movements may be expected from our West¬ 
ern Army during the summer months; 

The experience of the Southern summer the array 
has had so far in this latitude, is not at all conclu¬ 
sive to the minds of many, competent to judge, that 
further campaigning hereafter would be absolutely 
impossible in Mississippi and Alabama. For some 
weeks, at least, the army might be made to operate 
by taking advantage ot the nights, that so far have 
been exceedingly cool, for movements, and of the 
shade of the woods for encampments. But, on the 
other hand, the retreat of the enemy into the interior 
for nearly a hundred miles—tho uncertainty whether 
he would not again fall back for an equal distance, 
either South or East from his present position, if we 
should attempt to follow him—the slowness of move¬ 
ments that would necessarily arise from the great 
distance over which supplies have to be hauled — 
the thereby increased farness of the army from its 
base of operations—the probability that tho swamps 
of Central Mississippi would really prostrate the 
energies of the troops by disease—render it unques¬ 
tionable, that, all things considered. In determining 
to bring the campaign to a close, and place his army 
in summer cantonments, Gen. Halleck did the best 
thing he could do. 

While it would be difficult to point out the advan¬ 
tages ol a continuance of the campaign until, say 
the middle of July, those of holding the army where 
it is now are obvious. In tbe first place, this point, 
as well as most of the country along the Memphis 
and Charleston aud Mobile and Ohio railroads, now 
occupied by our troops, is perfectly healthy. Again, 
the rest will not only lessen the reduction of the 
present numerical strength by disease, but also 
result in adding to it, by filling up tho sadly thinned 
ranks with the tens ot thousands that have been 
stricken down and sent North to be cured, and will 
be enabled to join their regiments during the sum¬ 
mer. Furthermore, in the interval of repose, a 
perfect system of railroad communication with the 
North, over the lines in Western as well as Middle 
Tennessee, will be established, and thereby a splen¬ 
did now base of operations created along the line of 
the Memphis and Charleston railroad, the advan¬ 
tages of which alone will amply compensate for the 
loss ol time, as well as reuder the further subjuga¬ 
tion of tbe Cotton States a matter of comparative 
ease. With a stronger army than he now has at his 
command, with rolling stock and other means of 
immediately putting the different railroads at once 
to use, as the army will advance toward the Gulf, 
Gen. Halleck will accomplish, in the cool weather 
of the fall, in days what would now require weeks. 


Thurlow Weed on Foreign Intervention. 

Tuurlow Weed has written to the New York 
Aldermen, respectfully declining their offer of a 
public demonstration in his honor. We quote the 
following from his letter: 

•• While England, France, Belgium, and Germany 
begin to experience serious inconvenience and em¬ 
barrassment from (heir short supply of cotton, I do 
not apprehend, immediately, that these Govern¬ 
ments will intervene, though with the two former 
the subject has beeu considered. It is proper to say 
that France is even more Impatient than England: 
not, however, from unfriendliness, but because the 
Emperor assumes, in the absence of employment, to 
supply his people with food. 

“ But we have nothing to fear from Europe, if we 
are successful in the prosecution of the war. Fort 
Donelson, Nashville, Winchester, New Orleans, and 
Memphis are our strongest arguments against inter¬ 
vention with Governments that determine all ques¬ 
tions by military measurement. 

“ There are, however, but too well founded rea¬ 
sons for apprehending future embroilment with 
England. Nor can I doubt the propriety of dwell¬ 
ing briefly, but earnestly, upon a danger fraught 
with consequences so vital to the welfare of both 
nations. Tbe Trent affair, through happily because 
rightfully settled, has left an arrow with poisoned 
barb festering in our flesh and irritating our nerves. 
The impression that England, willing to take us at 
disadvantage* availed herself of the erring judgment 
or impulsive zeal of a naval commander, to wage 
war upon us, has obtained throughout the country. 
That England expected war and intended war. 
making, with unparalleled alacrity and in gigantic 
proportions, preparations for war, is admitted to be 
true. But with opportunities favorable to a correct 
understanding of the views of the English Govern¬ 
ment, and of the feelings that swayed the English 
mind, I am bound, in truth and fairness, to say, that 
that Government and people sincerely believed that 
we desired a rupture with them; that we sought 
occasions to taunt and snub them; and, egregiously 
unfounded as the supposition was, that the present 
Secretary of State was the representative of this 
hostile sentiment. In justification of these impres¬ 
sions, it was said that, by “bullying,'' we obtained 
advantages in the settlement of the North-Eastern 
and Vancouver Boundary questions: that we ab¬ 
ruptly dismissed their Minister, Mr. Crompton, and 
their Consul, Mr. Barclay; that our sympathies, in 
their war with Russia, were with their enemy; that 
we had often threatened to wrest Canada from them; 
and, finally, that Secretary Seward had avowed hos¬ 
tile intentions toward England. 

“Some of these grounds of complaint were, as 
we know, well taken, and all were believed to be so. 

“ \\ r e all l’elt that the reeoguitiou of the Southern 
Confederacy as abelligerent. by England and France, 
was an over-busty and unconscious aot. But iu sub¬ 
mitting the proposition to the French Emperor, the 
English Crown Lawyers enforced it by arguments 
which, from that staml-point, were forcible. Both 
Governments supposed that the insurgent States had 
or could lit out vessels of war, and wished to relieve 


Item* and Incidents- 

Rich Southerners sending their Property 
to Europe.— A letter from Liverpool, in the Lon¬ 
don Daily Xetcs, gives this information: 

At a late hour last evening (Juno I8th,) the steam¬ 
ship E. Hawkins arrived in the Mersey from Ha¬ 
vana, Ac. This vessel brings iu specie $433,000, and 
1,627 bales of cotton on freight The Hawkins, we 
understand, although hailing from Havana, comes 
from Metamoras. a port on the Rio Grande del Norte. 
It is generally believed here that the specie brought 
by this vessel is comprised of shipments made by 
wealthy Southerners, who may be desirous of saving 
what property they have from confiscation. 





Freedom in Missouri. —Col. Gratz Brown has 
written an interesting letter, staling as the result of 
recent investigation, that Missouri, which in 18t>0 
contained 104,(.*00 slaves, now has little if any more 
than 60.000, In eleven counties where Price and 
McCulloch so long held sway, only 861 are now left, 
out of 2,784 in 1860. The counties along the Kan¬ 
sas border, which in 1860 had 11,129, now have 
scarcely a hundred remaining. 

Gen. Butler has surprised people in New Orleans 
by providing for the cleanliness of the city. He has 
directed the employment of scavengers at the rate 
of 50 cents per diarn — and more if they are worth 
it — and the Picyune approves it Meanwhile Gen. 
Shepley is after the contractors, holding them to their 
sanitary work. 

A Curious Set of Wounds. — A soldier of pow¬ 
erful, brawny frame, belonging to the 21st North 
Carolina, so badly cu! up at the late battle of Win¬ 
chester, is lying at the Seminary Hospital, in that 
town. He received a Minnie bullet in both thighs, 
from opposite directions. A bullet entered the arm 
near the elbow, and went crashing through thews 
and muscles up to the shoulder, and out at the clav¬ 
icle. Another entered just above the small oft.be 
back. The surgeons endeavored in vain to find it. 
Several days afterwards it passed from the bowels. 
The ball is preserved by Dr. Chapel, and is but 
little flattened. The question is bow did that ball 
get into the intestinal canals, and pass thence with¬ 
out causing death? All the army surgeons say there 
is no parallel case on record. The man eats heart¬ 
ily, has excellent digestion, and has been living four 
weeks, and has every prospect of getting well of his 
wounds. His skin has a healthy appearance, his 
eye is clear, and he talks cheerfully. 

Vicksburg and Vicinity. — Vicksburg, a city 
and port Of entry, the capital of Warren county. 
Mississippi, is situated on the Mississippi liver, four 
hundred miles above New Orleans, and forty-four 
and a half west from Jackson, the capital of the 
State, with which it is connected by the Southern 
Mississippi railway. The situation is elevated, the 
ground uneven, and the city is not compactly built. 
It contains, besides the county buildings, four or five 
churches, and several academies for both sexes. Be¬ 
fore the rebellion, two newspapers — the Sun (Dem¬ 
ocrat) and Whig (American)—were published here. 
Vicksburg is the most important commercial place 
on the river between Natchez and Memphis, and is 
an important mart for cotton, of which article about 
100,000 bales were formerly annually exported. 
Steamboats then plied regularly between this place 
and New Orleans. At the last Presidential election 
the vote stood thus. 

Bell....Sic. 

Breckinridge_ 680 

Dougins. 83 

Majority for Bell__ 153 

Sharp.— The Charleston Courier calls Jeff Davis 
11 the Moses of the rebellion.” The Charleston Mer¬ 
cury retorts that it is a pity such a Moses was ever 
taken out of the bu hushes. 

The sutlers in North Carolina are doing a heavy 
bueiness in hoop skirts. They sold $1,500 worth of 
hoop skirts and calico to North Carolina women in 
one day. Strange to say, the goods were paid for in 
good gold, silver, and government notes, which must 
have been hidden in socks and cracked teapots all 
the while the common shinplasters have been going 
their rounds. 

The itomkardment of Vicksburg. 

The Federal Ram Monarch, which reached 
Cairo July 5, brings full particulars of the bom¬ 
bardment and partial destruction of the city of 
Vicksburg. Tbe particulars, as stated by Capt. Geo. 
E. Curry, who was a witness of the whole affair from 
Capt. Porter's flag ship Victoria, are as follows: 

About daylight on Thursday, June 26, the signal 
for a general attack was given. The tire was mainly 
directed against tbe fort on the top of the bluff 
below the town, which mounted eight guns. The 
firing continued all day, tbe battery replying with 
more or less rapidity most ol the. time. As evening 
drew on. the firing ceased on both sides. 

On Friday morning the attack was resumed and 
continued until* the afternoon, when Capt. Porter 
signaled to shell the town, which was done for 
about two hours, with what effect could not be 
definitely ascertained. The shells could be dis¬ 
tinctly seen to buret above the town, but the nearer 
buildings concealed tbe exact effect from view. The 
batteries on shore replied lightly and irregularly 
during most of the lime. About four o’clock the 
signal was given to cease firing, and the fleet drew 
off. About hall an hour after the cessation of tbe 
bombardment, the water batteries suddenly opened 
upon the Federal mortars, which replied until the 
batteries ceased firing. No damage was done to tbe 
mortars. 

Soon after the firing ceased, the signal was given 
tor all captains ot divisions to report on board the 
flag ship. Here they received orders to open fire 
again with the entire number of mortars at eight 
o’clock that night. Accordingly at the appointed 
hour the entire fleet of mortars, twenty in number, 
commenced to hurl their fiery missiles upon the 
devoted town. The scene is described as grand 
and terrible in the extreme. The bellowing of the 
mortars was like a continued peal of thunder; the 
glare of the explosions illuminated the horizon like 
incessant flashes of lightning. The earih fairly 
shook with the repeated concussions. The huge 


shells seemed to hover above the doomed city as if pursuit. 


The damage to the city in these different attacks 
mmt have been immense. Toppling bouses, tum¬ 
bling chimneys, cracking roofs, conflagrations burst¬ 
ing out on every hand, trees overthrown, and the 
ground torn up by bursting shells, present a scene 
which no pen can depict, and only the most vivid 
imagination can conceive. Such is the vengeance 
which has fallen upon tbe city which first, and 
before even ber own Slate had seceded from the 
Union, attempted to assume control of the naviga¬ 
tion of the Mississippi. 

A large force of negroes are employed under 
orders from Major-General Butler in cutting a canal 
across the bend of the river on which Vicksburg is 
situated, which will change the channel of the 
river and leave Vicksburg an inland town, eleven 
miles from the river. The canal will be finished in 
a few days. 

Captain Curry was informed by the people living 
along the river that the women and children had all 
been removed from the city previous to the final 
bombardment, and they are now dwelling along the 
line of the Jackson Railroad, many of them in 
holes dug in the sides of the hills. He represents 
the distress existing, not alone in the neighborhood 
of Vicksburg, but throughout the entire region, to 
be terrible. Tbe disturbed state of the country 
prevented the planters from putting in their usual 
crops, and the amount of provisions taken for the 
use of the army has reduced the people almost to 
the verge of starvation. 

Army of the Mississippi. 

The Navy Department has received dispatches 
dated U. S. steam-sloop Blackley, off Vicksburgh, 
June 22. The following is from Capt. Craven to 
Com. Farragut: 

In obedience to the orders of the 13th. I left Baton 
Rouge on the morning of that day. on rny way up 
tbe river. On the 14th, at I) P. M., 1 sent the marine 
guard and a party of seamen—in all about 100 men 
—in charge of Lieut. Mowry. to Bozen Saro. for tbe 
purpose of destroying the telegraph apparatus and 
cutting the wires, and with orders to inform the 
authorities of that town that we were on the river 
for the purpose of enforcing the laws of our common 
country and protecting its citizens, and at the same 
time to warn all, that if any hostile demonstrations 
were made upon our vessels or transomts as they 
passed their town, by thieves and murderers, yclept 
guerrillas, the town’would be held responsible for 
it. and at least be laid under contributions, if not 
dealt with more severely. In the morning Lieut. 
Mowry returned with his force to the sloop! having 
thoroughly accomplished his work, except securing 
the telegraph apparatus, which had b.?en removed 
a few minutes hei'ore he landed. About half a mile 
of the wire had been cut and brought aboard, and 
the vitriol and batteries destroyed. The people 
ashore seemed to be peacefully disposed, were quiet 
and civil, and made no disrespectful demonstrations. 
The Mayor informed Mowry that but two or three 
days previous to our arrival, the town had been 
visited by guerrillas; that they had committed out¬ 
rages against law and order, and he had arrested a 
lieutenant of the party, but he was rescued by his 
comrades, and ran off to the woods. He represented 
these guerrillas as a lawless set of men. whom the 
people of the country and small towns had greater 
oread of than the visits of our navy or army, and 
he hoped we would not hold him responsible for 
the acts of a cut-throat band. 

The Sunshine, from Vicksburgh. arrived at Cairo 
on the 8th. The bombardment continued, and a 
portion of the town was destroyed. 

News from White river, Arkansas, is not encoura¬ 
ging. Col. Fitch still holds St. Charles. No relief 
had yet reached Curtis. The whole country border¬ 
ing on White river is reported in arms, except those 
flying from conscription, which is enforced in the 
most vigorous manner. Boats are frequently fired 
upon from shore. 

The Grenada Appeal of the 3d says that large 
numbers of Confederate troops have gone from 
Tupullo to Water Valley, forty miles south of Holly 
Springs. Breckinridge’s division has gone to Vicks¬ 
burgh. Large numbers of Mississippi troops have 
gone to Richmond. 

Nearly all the government stores had been re¬ 
moved trom Grenada to a place occupied by 2.000 
to 3,000 rebel troops, who have burned all the trestle, 
work of the bridges between Memphis and Cold 
Water. 

Gen. Hindman has issued an appeal to the Ark¬ 
ansas people, and says that he intends to annoy the 
enemy in every possible way, and asks the people 
to do their part. 

The Little Rock Gazelle of the 28th ult, says the 
Federals evacuated Indian Bay and St. Charles 
and the whole lower White river, and are now gone 
in the direction of Memphis. 

Gen. Curtis left Batesville and crossed Black 
river, and is supposed to be marching toward Cache 
Bridge, with a view to reaching the Mississippi river 
via Crawley’s Ridge. 

At New Hope, Nelson county, Ky., at 11 o'clock 
on the night of the 11th inst.. a party of the 35th 
Ohio regiment, under Lieuu-Col. Moore, routed 450 
rebel cavalry under Jack Allen, half a mile south 
of the railroad. After a brisk fire of musketry tor 
twenty-five minutes, the rebels were routed and 
fled. There were no Federal casualties. Later 
accounts say that tbe guerrillas burned the town of 
Lebanon, and robbed the Commercial Bank located 
there. 

Telegraphic communication is open to Nashville, 
but not over the Lexington branch line, which will 
prevent the reception of further particulars to-night. 
The Federal re-enforcements moving in the direc¬ 
tion of Lebanon, could not have arrived there until 
after the destruction of the place, but are iu hot 


pausing to select a place in which to plant their 
deadly missiles. For more than an hour this terri¬ 
ble scene continued, when the order was given to 
withdraw. 

On Saturday morning, the 2Sth, Commodore Far¬ 
ragut, whose fleet was then lying about five miles 
below the city, got word to the mortars to open tire 
upon the batteries at four o’clock in the morning, 
and he would endeavor to ruu some ot his vessels 
past the batteries. Accordingly the bombardment 
was recommenced at the hour named, and during 
its continuance Farragut succeeded in passing the 
entire rebel batteries with eight vessels, viz.:—three 
men-of-war. two sloops, and three gunboats. 

During the passage, the batteries continued to 
pour a shower of shot and shell upon the passing 
vessels, but without inflicting any serious damage, 
and disabling none. The fire of the batteries was 
generally too high, and all the vessels had their rig¬ 
ging considerably cut The Hartford. Com. Fsir- 
ragut’s flag ship, was struck in the hull twice, one 
ball passing through her starboard bulwarks near 
the bow, about ten feet above her water line, the 
other about the same height near the stern. Other¬ 
wise she was but little damaged. All the vessels 
kept up a sharp fire during the entire passage. Two 
of these vessels immediately passed to the mouth of 
Yazoo River; the rest, when our informant left, were 
still at anchor above town. 


Rumors arrived at Louisville that Morgan's guer¬ 
rillas. 1,700 strong, in two squads, are at Harrods- 
burg and Dansville, stealing horses and destroying 
property. Considerable excitement exists in Louis¬ 
ville on account ot the guerrillas. Effective means 
have been taken to prevent incursions. 

Between 3,000 and 4.000 Georgian and Texan 
guerrillas, under Col. Forrest, attacked the 9lh 
Michigan and the 3d Minnesota regiments, in Mur¬ 
freesboro, Tenn., early on the 13ih inst. There 
was desperate fighting till 3 P. M. The Michigan 
troops surrendered. The Minnesota was strongly 
entrenched, and cut the enemy badly with He we it's 
Kentucky battery, repulsing them with great slaugh¬ 
ter, when flags of truce were sent in by Forrest, 
demanding their surrender. Col. Lestre reported 
he could hold his position a week. 

A later dispatch says:—The railroad track was 
torn up, but replaced. An attack on Nashville is 
not impossible. Col. Lestre is reported falling back 
on Nashville. Cannonading is heard repeatedly 
here. Col. Boone arrived with several companies. 

A special dispatch to the Associated Press, says 
Murfreesboro is taken by the Confederates, mostly 
Texan rangers under Forrest, but shelled by our 
own battery. 

Stone reports the 9th Michigan captured, but 3d 
Minnesota, with water battery, were holding out at 
last accounts. Brig.-Gens. Dufford and Crittenden, 


of Indiana, were prisoners. Great excitement ex¬ 
isted in Nashville, aHd an attack was expected. 
The Federals will make the best fight possible, and 
if compelled to yield will shell the city. A battery 
is in position for that emergency. 

A telegram from Corinth, dated July 12, says the 
rebels have been making mysterious cavalry dem¬ 
onstrations ever since their repulse at Boonville by 
Col. Snowden- The latter has fallen back near 
Romney. These movements are thought by some 
to be an advance guard to attack us. Others think 
it is a part of Bragg’s force to re-enforce Chatta¬ 
nooga. The weather is very warm and water very 
scarce. The health of the soldiers is improving. 
Furloughs are returning at the rate of one hundred 
per day. 

Reports received at Louisville at midnight, state 
that the main body of Morgan's guerrillas were at 
Rough and Ready, nine miles south of Frankfort, 
at 5 P. M. It is said the State archives are being 
removed from the capital. 

A telegram from Nashville this (Monday) A. M.. 
is to the effect that about 8 o’clock A. M. of the 13th, 
a large force of cavalry drove in our pickets and 
assaulted Murfreesboro. The 9th Michigan, Col. 
Parkhurst. were surrounded and captured. Gen. 
T. P. Crittenden, of Indiana, and Gen. Dufford, 
who bad recently arrived to take command of the 
23d brigade, were taken prisoners; also Lieut. 
Barry. Commissary, and Lieut, C. H. Emmin, Act¬ 
ing Assistant-Quartermaster. The 3d MiDnesotaCol. 
Lestre, and Hewett’s 1st Kentucky battery, made 
a gallant defense. Their bravery was beyond praise. 
They saved tbe railroad track and bridges, losing 
but few men. The rebels destroyed the railroad 
depot, telegraph office, and other property. The 
town was being shelled by Hewitt’s battery at the 
last report. 

Forrest is not expected to make an attempt on 
Nashville, as he will find work enough for him to 
attend to before approaching the city. By a relia¬ 
ble account be. has 1,000 cavalry, but nothing in the 
line of artillery or infantry. 

A consultation has just been held between Gov. 
Johnson, Col. 11. J. F. Miller, commanding the port, 
Capt D. DeGroo, of Gen. Buell’s staff, Col. Camp¬ 
bell. Provost-Marshal, Capt Bingham, U. S. Q. M., 
and Capt Broden, of Gen. Beaumont’s Btaff. Entire 
confidence is maintained in the ability of the Gov¬ 
ernment to protect the city and restore tranquility 
in the neighborhood. 

Army of the Potomac. 

The feature in the Army of the Potomac for 
the week was the arrival of President Lincoln upon 
a visit Upon the arrival of the President in the 
James river, off Ilairison’s Landing, he was visited 
by Gen. McClellan and staff, and soon after the 
whole party disembarked. Upon reaching the 
Landing, they mounted and proceeded to General 
McClellan’s headquarters, and thence, without much 
delay, reviewed the whole army. The President 
rode to the extreme front The welcome that 
greeted him, as described by those who witnessed 
it, was highly enthusiastic. He was not satisfied 
with riding iu front, but dismounted and ascended 
the ramparts, in view of the rebel pickets. 

The President is satisfied that affairs on the 
Peninsula are in better condition than has been 
represented. He gives credit to Gen. McClellan for 
having in no way exaggerated facts. He has seen 
for himself the necessity of re-enforcing the Army 
of the Potomac, and returns with the conviction 
that Gen. McClellan is in the proper position, that 
the army is devoted to him and full of confidence in 
his ability, and that all he requires should and shall 
be done without delay. The President expresses 
himselt delighted with his visit 

An army letter to the Herald states that rebel 
prisoners say that long before the evacuation of 
Corinth, troops from Beauregard’s army began to 
arrive at Richmond, and continued to arrive stead¬ 
ily until that event took place, by which time 
50,000 bad arrived; and that subsequent to the 
evacuation 25,000 more arrived from Corinth; and 
these 75,000 are the flower ot Beauregard's army. 
The whole number of troops at Richmond amounts 
to fully 200.000. 

Gen. Lee has the chief command, and Generals 
Beauregard, Johnston and Jackson were command¬ 
ers of the corps under him. 1 infer from what their 
officers say. that the eight forts or earthworks on 
the north aud east of Richmond are not of any 
great strength. They rely mainly for tbe defense 
of the city upon Fort Darling, tbe obstructions and 
batteries in the James river, and upon the lighting 
of their troops. They declare that it is an utter 
impossibility for the Union army to take Richmond 
either by land or water; by land on accotmt of tbe 
number of troops, and by water on account of the 
defenses of the James river. Of the latter, Fort 
Darling is only one. Besides this fort three new 
batteries have also been erected, mounted with 
heavy guns, and ensemated for the protection of the 
gunners. There are also two submerged iron bat¬ 
teries, each one containing five tous of powder, 
connected with the iron land batteries by wires, and 
so arranged as to explode at any desired moment. 
As regards the obstructions sunk and driven into 
the bed of the river, they are 6uch that it will 
require so vast an amount of time and labor to 
remove, that it can never be done under the tire of 
their guns, and no vessel can pass while they re¬ 
main. 

A letter, dated James river, July 7th, says the 
veteran forces of Burnside have formed a junction 
with the beleagured army of McClellan. Gen. 
Burnside had made all his preparation for an 
advance inland from Newbern, and on Tuesday 
last the command to advance was to have been 
given, but on that day dispatches were received 
which changed the complexion of things. They 
announced the results of the series of battles before 
Richmond, and urged Gen. Burnside that he should 
send a pan ut his force to Gen. McClellan. There 
was not an hour lost in answering the call. Orders 
hastily written were carried in hot haste, freight 
was discharged from some vessels, mails from others, 
the armament from others, and all coaled, watered 
and provisioned at once. On Wednesday all were 
aboard, and that morning at daylight the flag-boat 
Alice Price, with the General Commanding and his 
staff on board, steamed down the Neuse river, but 
another bearer of dispatches was met after the boat 
bad gone a tew miles, aud a signal was given for 
the fleet to put back. A swift boat was immediately 
sent to Fortress Monroe, by way Of the canal, to 
convey Capt. Briggs, Chief Quartermaster, with 
letters to the Commauding General. The answer 
being received, in due time anchor's were again 
weighed, and led by the General himself, the fleet 
again sailed. 

The steamer Daniel Webster, while on her way 
up the James river, on the 10th, and when opposite 


Fort Powhattan, was fired into by the rebels. ' One 
ball passed completely through two of her state 
rooms. No one was hurt 

The rebels have entirely forsaken our army. Not 
a rebel soldier is left within front of it, nor are there 
any within several miles of it It is the prevailing 
opinion here that the rebels will soon be heard from 
in some other quarter. 

The correspondence between the War Department 
and Gen. McClellan was sent to the House on the 
9th. in response to a resolution of inquiry. Gen. 
McClellan says, in the course of hi3 explanations, 
••Those who have originated the false statements 
concerning the White House and Spring, are, in 
fact, as stated in my dispatch of tbe 7th inst., ene¬ 
mies of this army, and of tbe cause in which it is 
fighting. They have imposed upon the Surgeon- 
General, and caused him to make official represen¬ 
tations which, on examination, proved to be un¬ 
founded in fact, and which are disrespectful to his 
superior officers. They have necessarily occupied 
the attention of the Secretary of War. and have 
interrupted tbe Commander and tbe Medical Direc¬ 
tor of the army in the midst of the most arduous 
duties. 

Issues of the Richmond Dispatch, of the 7th and 
8th inst. were received by the American. The 
Dispatch admits that Gen. McClellan ha3 secured 
the safety of his army in a most masterly manner. 
The number of Federal prisoners is stated at 4,600, 
who are confined in the tobacco warehouses. 

AFFAIBS AT WASHINGTON. 

An important manifesto, in the shape of a Procla¬ 
mation from tbe President defining the future policy 
of the Administration on the great, question of the 
war, is not improbable at an early day. Mr. Lincoln 
has been waited upon by several Senators and mem¬ 
bers of the House, and will be visited by a large 
delegation soon, should he be able to receive them, 
urging him to issue a Proclamation, requiring 
Generals commanding departments to accept the 
services of all persons coming within our lines. 

The President, on the 12th inst.. sent for the Slave 
State Members of Congress, and had an important 
interview with them, urging upon them his plan of 
gradual emancipation, and hinted strongly that if 
this plan was Dot adopted, general emancipation 
would come under less pleasant circumstances. 

Accounts brought by the Presidential party from 
the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, give 
a cheering view of the condition of things in that 
vicinity. It is represented that the entire losses on 
our part in the recent battles will not exceed in 
killed, wounded, and missing, 11,000. Stragglers 
are continually returning. The loss of the enemy 
is exceedingly large. It is understood that previous 
to the late battles before Richmond, Gen. McClellan 
arranged with the rebel authorities for a general 
exchange of prisoners, and that General Dix has 
been instructed to consummate the same under a 
flag of truce. 

The Treasury Note Bill, as agreed to by the Con¬ 
ference Committee and passed by the Senate, is a 
compromise between the two Houses. Thirty-five 
millions are to be issued in small notes, and the 
amount to be reserved for tbe purpose of securing 
the payment of temporary deposits, is to be $50,- 
000 000. instead of $75,000,000, as fixed by the Sen¬ 
ate. leaving tbe issue for circulation $100,000,000. 

Mr. Colfax called the attention of Congress to the 
fact that the Post-Office Department had learned 
that an extensive business had been done in eras¬ 
ing. by chemicals or otherwise, marks on can¬ 
celled postage stamps, and selling them in lots. As 
there is no punishment for such offence, he reported 
a bill, which was passed, punishing persons so 
engaged, with the intention ot using such stamps, 
by imprisonment not exceeding three years, or fine 
of $1,000, or both, at the discretion of the court 

It is understood an order is about to be issued 
reducing the time of enlistment of the 300,000 volun¬ 
teers trom three years to one year. The object of 
this is to enlist a large number of men who would 
not enlist for a longer period. Besides, tbe calcula¬ 
tion is, tbe rebellion will be crushed in less than one 
year. Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, says this 
change is greatly desired. 

The following letter was recently addressed to 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means: 

Treasury Department, June 20, 1862 

Sir:—I am reliably informed that the sugar crop 
of Louisiana last year was 500.000 hogsheads of 
1.100 pounds each. This is said to be 50,000 hogs¬ 
heads more than the crop of any previous year. 
Of this crop there were in New Orleans, when 
token by our troops, say 80.000 hogsheads, chiefly 
held by foreigners, and’ there yet remain on the 
plantations say 223,000 hogsheads. It is thought hy 
gentlemen conversant with this trade, that this quan¬ 
tity will nearly, il not quite, supply the wants of 
the country until the new crop wifi be ready for 
market next fall. Shipments to Northern ports are 
already begun. These facts suggest the expediency 
of such internal duties on domestic sugars as are 
necessary to secure the revenue expected from the 
import duties on foreign goods. 

The importance of this subject and the necessity 
of proper legislation, if not already embraced in tbe 
tax bill, will doubtless engage the attention of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

With great respect, S. P. Chase. 

Hon. Thau. Stevens, Chairman Committee on 

Ways and Means. 

The mission of Mr. Reverdy Johnson to New 
Orleans is with a view to settle all claims and to 
pass upon all laws and regulations referring to the 
relations between the foreigners and the civil 
authorities of New Orleans. It is even surmised 
that he will gradually absorb all the civil powers 
now entrusted in the hands of Gen. Butler, who 
will retain the military command of that place. 

Evidences have reached the Government of a 
well planned rebel conspiracy, of an extended char¬ 
acter, wbioh was to have burst upon the country 
simultaneously with the battles of Richmond. The 
rebel leaders confidently relied on shaking off Gen. 
McClellan and annihilating his army by their im¬ 
mensely superior force, and this success was to be 
immediately followed by a rising in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and the advance of Jeff. Davis 
upon Washington in the midst of the confusion. 
The families of civil officials who are living in Ken¬ 
tucky, while their heads are in position in Rich¬ 
mond, were fully informed of the scheme, and in 
their boldness and impudence let it out The tacts 
were communicated to the War Department, and to 
Gen. Boyle of Kentucky, and preparations were 
made to defeat the movement; but the utter failure 
of the rebels to break the power of the Union army 
now threatening Richmond, made it impossible tor 
them to put their plan in motion. 

In the final report of Joseph Holt and Robert 
Dale Owen, Commissioners on Ordnance Contracts, 
they state that they have effected a saving on con¬ 
tracts made prior to Secretary Stanton’s taking his 
office, of $17,000,000. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The Finest Farmintr Lands — Illinois Central R. R. r 0 
Improved G>ain Thrasher and Separator—C P Greirc- 
The Universal Clothes Wrimrer—Julius Ives & Co 
To Builder* and Farmers — W. Otis. 

Foreign and Arneriean Horticultural Agent, fee—C R li:,,. 
For Invalids — George Moaher ' ll er - 

Dairy and Fruit Farms for Sale—Geo. A- Moore. 

Superior Strawberry Plant*- J. C Thompson. 

Strayed or Stolen—Oliver Warner. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

More abont Draining Tile. 

The Cure for Stammering—H. C. L. Xfears. 


®lje Nctos (Honhcttser. 


— Edward C. West, Surrogate of New York, died Tuesday 
week. 

— June 20 completed the 25th year of the reign of Q ueen 
Victoria. 

— Green corn forms a part of the soldiers’ rations in 
Memphis. 

— The Barbadoes sugar crop, abont 40,000 hhds., was all 
shipped by the 1st of June. 

— Confederate stock in Richmond ran up three per cent 
after the retreat of our army. 

— Twenty-five thousand tuns of cheese were sent from this 
country to England last year. 

— Three hundred and ninety-four bales of cotton arrived 
at Cincinnati on Tuesday week. 

— During the last quarter, 64,235,250 postage stamps were 
sold, of the value of Sl-232.756. 

— The marriage of Princess Alice took place on the day 
the Great Eastern left Liverpool. 

— Up to the present time this year $21,750,000 in specie have 
left the United States for Europe. 

— Henry Luther, a shoemaker of Boston, claims to be a 
lineal descendant Of Martin Luther. 

— In one week, the birth of 1,782 children — 900 boys and 
882 girls—was registered in London. 

— All differences between Garibaldi and the Italian Govern¬ 
ment have been satisfactorily settled. 

— The policy of employing blacks in military operations is 
rapidly gaining favor in Washington. 

— One thousand bales of cotton, captured in the Gulf, were 
sold in Brooklyn last week at 32 cents. 

— The Richmond Examiner of the 4!h sajs 4,281 Union 
prisoners had been brought to that city. 

— During the present year, there have arrived at the port of 
New York, from California, $12,255,070. 

— Nickel cents that a while ago sold at three per cent dis¬ 
count, now sell at one per cent, premium. 

— Madame Suaini (late Miss Isabella Hinckley) died in New 
York, on Saturday week, of typhoid fever. 

— The number of persons wholly out of employment in 
Manchester, Eng., is now reported at 7,337. 

— Yorktown has not been evacuated by the Federal troops, 
but is being put in perfect order for defense. 

— There arc 106,544 members and probationers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. 

— Diphtheria prevails to s consieeruble extent in Lyndon, 
Peacham, and other towns of Caledonia Co., Vt. 

— Reports from the hop-growing districts in this State are 
quite favorable respecting the prospects of a crop. 

— A large lot of concealed Government arms were found 
in palatial residences in Baltimore, on the 6th inst. 

— The harvest season in Maryland has commenced, and 
the farmers are busily engaged in rutting their wheat 

— The citizens of Owego offer to nurse one hundred sick 
and wounded soldiers, without cost to the Government 

— The Provost Marshal of Memphis lias decided that lager 
bier is intoxicating, and must not be sold to our troops. 

— A single sutler in the vicinity of White House had prop¬ 
erty to the amount of $10,000 destroyed on the 28tli ult. 

— Report has It that Gen Bragg lias 40,000 to 60,000 rebels 
at Tupello. Miss.; that they were short of provisions, &c. 

— The health of ex-President Van Buren does not improve 
and very slight hopes are entertained now of tiis recovery. 

— Congress has appropriated $40,000 for putting an addi¬ 
tional story upon the War and Navy Department buildings. 

— The county of Placer, California, owes but $460, while 
she lias in her treasury, to the credit of the county, $29,089. 

— Mr. W. H. Russell, of the London Times, is working up 
his notes of American experience, for publication in book 
form. 

— Four thousand dollars’ worth of gold was taken from one 
claim in the Nova Scotia gold region in one day, a short time 
since. 

— About two hundred boats, used in the navigation of the 
Lehigh and connecting canals, were destroyed by the recent 
flood. 

— In 1812, pins were worth a dollar a paper, and poor at 
that. Now, with one process, pins are made and put on the 
paper. 

— C. C-. I.athrop has resigned the appointment as Collector 
of New Orleans, to which he was, some weeks ago, commis¬ 
sioned. 

— A number of sailors belonging to the redoubtable W’arrior 
represent her as a most uncomfortable vessel at sea in bad 
weather. 

— The shoe business in Massachusetts is reviving. In Lynn, 
Marblehead, Haverhill, and a hundred other towns, work is 
abundant 

— The fruit crop of Nova Scotia promises a most abundant 
yield. It is thought there will not be a short supply in any 
particular. 

— The Littleton (N. H.) Journal says there is a fair tide of 
mountain travel for the season, and business in that town is 
flourishing. 

— It is estimated that from fifteen to twenty thousand bales 
of cotton, of good staple, will be sent to market from Illinois 
the present year. 

— The Richmond papers complain of the want of hospital 
room, and demand that the theaters and churches should be 
taken as hospicals. 

— All the patent medicines in Alabama belonging to North¬ 
ern doctors have been sold at auction for the benefit of the 
Dixie Confederacy. 

— Thirty men—twenty carpenters and ten wood choppers— 
left Owego on Monday week to work upon the railroads and 
bridges of Virginia. 

— The proprietors of an oil refinery in Erie Co., Penn., are 
now using naphtha, or benzine, as a substitute for coal in 
healing their furnaces. 

— The wheat crop of Alabama, Georgia, and Southern 
Tennessee, is a bad failure, while the com crop is everywhere 
admitted t« be far behind. 

— There appears to be a very large emigration to the Mor¬ 
mon country this season. As many as 6,000 wagons started a 
few days ago to cross the plains. 

— Advices from Naples speak of a fresh eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. The mountain is throwing out lava toward Pom¬ 
peii, and ashes on the Portici side. 

— The wife of the late Col. Ellet died in Philadelphia on 
tli© 29th ult, of anxiety and grief, induced by the death of 
her husband, a few da^s previously. 

— The young lady graduates of the high and normal schools 
at Boston, have contributed $1000 in cash, and about $300 in 
work for the relief of our soldiers. 

— It is estimated that 100,000 men of the Federal army are 
loafing about the towns where they enlisted. This calculation 
does not include the sick or wounded. 

— The London Exhibition has attracted to that city a band 
of the New York thieves, who are perpetrating their robberies 
in the banks with considerable success. 

— In Utah, the Indians are growing more troublesome, 
stealing cuttle, killing emigrants, and breaking up the Over¬ 
land Telegraph and Mail establishment. 

— The peripatetic Government of Arkansas has gone to Hot 
Springs. When previously heard from, it was on a flat-boat, 
being paddled up the river to Fort Smith. 









jp»nblisliei* 5 s; Notices 


AM 1 AN 1 , Jri,r 10 .—The arrivals in the street during the 
wo.'k have been small in the aggregate; some dealer* having 
sronred the country amt picked up most of the new . lip The 
purchases have been made at prices ranging from 40 to 47 c as in 
quality.- Journal. 

15t ) h VIA July M -The sales of lots packed hv city deal¬ 
ers_j>ave as vet boon small. Prices both here and at all places 
in the West and North-west a simile lower. The ranee at De¬ 
troit, and other p aces in Michigan, fmm m to 4tic fio> rail-to 
ehoice American fleouo, with a downward tendency Prices in 
Canada»<r«c Imver. owing to the advance in exchange. 'Re¬ 
port* Iroin \V iseonsln and Ohio give lower and lee* active mar¬ 
ket. healers here are paying from B%46c.— Courier. 

CINriNN ATI, Jn.v 9. The demand is less active, and prices 
are easier, though they ■uqnot be quoted lower Common to 
extra sells at W(a Me.—Gazette 
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A NEW HALF VOLUME, 


Common tojfoodSc^te,. . 4 $f, 4 iX't-'l,< e 4 ) 

Fancy and Extra State. ■l.ttK.'e t.i.'i 

Common to grind Western. 4,75(36,00 

Extra Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, SxY.YYY. 5,50(50,26 

Extra Ohio . S0Hf«i6.7fi 

Common Canadian. 4,60 5- 1,75 

Extra Canadian. . . 5 , 2 .V</ 6.25 

Fancy Genesee,. . S,6tt',j,6,75 

Extra Cones eo fuel city brands.. 6 , 6 ix,i (1,73 

CrRai.v - Only a moderate supply of Wheat offering and at 
prices above the Views of buyers. Corn is without important 
change, and the marker is 'moderately active: sales Western 
mixed at 4Se for fair lots. In Bariev and Ryu nothing transpired, 
i hits quiet but steady; sales Chicago on Saturday evening at 43. 
un sales to-day. 

FKM' A quiet market, no sales of moment were reported. 

Bt'FEAWI, ,Jmy H—Fi.otu—Tile rnnrket rules quiet with 
Only moderate- Ini-iness doing; sales choice Illinois ami Wiscon¬ 
sin baker's at $ 1 , 50 , 34 ,62 V double extra Ohio and Indiana at 
•s'ic.V-SS; double extra Wisconsin atS4,7.'i rt.xTS, .*4,6;‘„ for ex¬ 
tra aud {5for low grades doabW extia Miehigan; *4.25 for Can¬ 
ada spring; choice tliinnisbaker'.s at S-1,75; double extra Indiana 
at $5—closing very quiet. 

Grain- Wheat—Thp market rules dull, heavy and lower; 
sales Southern Michigan red winter at SI,116; red winter Ohio at 
31.U7, Chicago spiiugivt mo, Cana la club at01 Ohio at $|,o 7 
■dosing dull, heuvv and -irnoplng. Corn—The market dull, 
heavy aud droopinc. with hut little doing; sales Toledo at 3Sc 
prime Cnieaqo at 39c; aud warm at 3flc. Oats—The market 

quiet and ... at 3U.Ac. Bariev- The market quiet with 

[united inqntrj . W-*t<-ru held ut «V> -r rhlo. buyers oiler ,W.,ti60e: 
Canadian fair to choice nominal at (kimdisc. Ry-—Tite market 


ij'o Agents, Subscribers, and Others 


^\s a new Half Yolume of the Rural commenced 
July 5th, the present is a favorable time for renewals, 
an j also for new subscriptions to begin. Many 
whose terms of subscription expired last week have 
already renewed, and we trust all others will soon 
do so, thus continuing the Rural's acquaintance 
^ n d in renewing their own subscriptions, we hope 
friends will invile their neighbors to join the 
jji kal Brigade. Agents will place us under still 
greater obligations if they will give the matter a 
little attention. Additions to clubs are in order, for 
either six months or a year, at usual club rates. 
We will receive both single and club subscribers for 
six months—from now to January. Any aid ren¬ 
dered at the present juncture, by agents, subscribers, 
and other friends of the paper and its objects, will 
help us along through the rebellion, and of course 
he gratefully appreciated. Meantime, and contin¬ 
ually- our aim will be to render the Rural increas¬ 
ingly interesting and valuable. 

jr-jp” Ilalf-Yenrly Club Subscriptions at same proportional 
rates as for a whole year, with free copies to agents, &c., for 
the term. 


' ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advance—Till RTY-Fivk 
Ckxts a Link, each insertion. A price ami a half for extra 
display, ot 52>, cents per line of space Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing resiling matter, lea-led.I Sixty Cents a Line. 

•'^“Tlie immense circulation of the P.rBAt New-Yorrkh — 
hill twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it by fat' the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class iu America This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers. Land 
Vgents. Ac.. &c., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


^T,i n'}i/i, l> , STOLEN — Epom the premises of 
hN LR. of J’aw-Caw, Michigan, a French Ronv 
about 111 bauds high, color, brown. I lie tip end o| run? cur cut oil. 
mane heavy, having beeu cut off and now grown out six nr 
si-veu inches lie was driven from Indi.vna about a year ago 
lulorrmitttin ot Inn whereabouts Bent to the above address w ill 
be satisfactorily rewarded. 


n AIttY AND pRiriT FARMS FOR SALE. 

The Adams Dairy Par®, in the town of Concord, Erie Co . 
N. Y,. conlaining 54(1 acres, with 73 cows, teams, farm utensils, 
Ac., is n tiered for -ale //no, aud on easy terms ot payment 
Fruit Farm of 30 VT7-imi acres at south lino of city of Buffalo, 
upon which there are two thousand Dwarf and Standard Pear, 
Apple, and Cherry Tree.. Price loin and terms ease. 

GEO A MOORE, Dealer in Hamburgh Cheese. 
Budilin, July, 1802 , 


Z3T SUPERIOR STRAWBBR It Y 
PLANTS. -vgH 

Grown with special care, and warranted to give satisfaction, 
or money will be refunded. Triomphc de Gand, $1.50; the Great 
Austin or Shaker, $ 2 ; Wilson's $1 per 100. Great redaction in 
price when one or more thousands are taken, [663-Ilt 

J C. THOMPSON, Totopkinsville, Staten Island, X Y. 


Eggs, r) do 7 .on,..,.. 
Chickens, f.) pair... 

Ducks, y? pair. 

Turkeys, each. 

Potatoes, y) bushel 

Hay VI tun. 

Straw p tun. 


MORE ABOUT DRAINING TILES 


From the Rochester Daily Union and Advertiser. 

The subject of tile-making is very properly interesting the 
public a great deal in these days, for it has come to he under¬ 
stood that many, probably a majority of. farms must tie well 
underdraiued to be really productive. The demand for tiles 
has become extensive, and manufacturers are seeking to pro¬ 
duce them cheaply und improve the quality. The subject is 
one about which too much cannot be said for the good of the 
country and its agricultural interests. 

Borne days since a notice was made of a machine for making 
tiles, invented by Mr. Tiffany, of Michigan, and set up for 
exhibition by Mr. Pomeroy, at the yards of the Rochester 
Brick and Tile Co. The machine worked admirably, and 
produced beautiful tiles. Some that were made by this ma¬ 
chine have been balced, and are now exhibited. They are 
straight, very smooth, both inside and out, and are line speci¬ 
mens of pottc-ry. It is claimed for this machine that it will 
make smooth, straight tiles, and that a very small per centage 
is lost in manufacturing. This appears to lie so far realized 
tint the Rochester Brick and Tile Co. have adopted this new 
machine, and have ordered one to be made on a very targe 
scale at Kirin’s Works, which will be iu operation in a few 
weeks. The proprietors of the extensive tile works at Albany 
have also adopted the Tiffany machine, and have taken the 
small one used here to that city to use until they can obtain 
a larger one. Mr. PuMbroy has contracted with Messrs. Kmn 
& Co. for a large number of machines, to be produced as 
rapidly as possible to fill orders 

The following testimonial to the value of the Tiffany machine 
needs no other introduction: 

Rochester. July 7.18*12. 

Geo. E. Fombrot: —We have, to our satisfaction, tried 
Tiffany's Tile Machine, set up by you in our yard, aud the 
burning of the tile from the same, ami recommend it as the 
best machine, and us making the only perfect tile vve have 
ever seen made. 

The tile being perfectly smooth, will conduct water more 
rapidly, with less liability of becoming obstructed, and they 
are also much stronger, making a great saving in breakage over 
tile made by any other machine. Wc hope the large machine 
will soon be completed and in operation in our Tile Yard. 

Refer to us for the qualities of Tiffany's Tile Machine. 

W Otis, Sup't Rochester Brick and Tile Co. 


T|X>K, INVALIDS. 

1 AVON SrRlWGrS, N. V. 

The waters of these Springs contain sulphates of magnesia 
and soda, variously combined in the different springs, with 
other ingredients, in ml iihuretted hud room pox, thru are said to 
be stronger —one spring in particular — than any other sulphur 
sprintt* in the U. 8. This gas is believed to bn a main ag.-tstin 
removing disease. With the divine blessing, a judicious use of 
the Avon waters has an mi ally cured many cases of rheumatism 
and dyspepsia. It sometimes cures the dropsy It is often 
benCnfdnl to Wide constitutions. It frequently relieves per¬ 
sons alllicted V'ith cutwwnij*. sci ofnloaH, of Other chronic coin- 
plaints. Lw* alios al a distance desirous of information on the 
subject, or of procuring urwimmodutinn* near the springs, in 
private families, or at the hotels, will find .o»m> tar.ee cheerfully 
given by addressing GEO. M0,4IIER. Avon Springs, N. Y. 

Mr. Mosher would refer to Geo. If. Nowi.e.y, Proprietor of 
the Springs; Rer. F. C. Brown, I’astor of the Episcopal Church. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS, 

NEW YORK, July 8 — The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows: 

beef cattle. 

.?lcwt $7,50®8,50 

. 7,00(37,50 

. 6,60(3)7.00 

. 6,0012,6,50 

COWS A,\D CALVES. 

.$45,00@fi0,00 

. 40,0O(-7:45,OO 

. 30,00(3)36,00 

. 26,00(3)28,00 


First quality,. 

Ordinary quality, 
Common quality, 
Inferior quality^.. 


First quality. 

Ordinary quality, 
Common quality, 
Inferior quality,. 


VEAL CALVES. 


First quality, .... 
Ordinary quality, 
Commoii quality, 
Inferior quality,. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION mi. cl SgYIjKS ROOMS 
No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York. 

All kinds of new, rare, and Seedling I'lants, Fruits, Flowers, 
Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Wc.; Iron, Wire and Rustic Work, French, 
English ami American Glass; latent Heaters; Foreign and 
American Books, Magazines, Papers, Flutes, Design?, Drawings, 
kc. All Horticultural Novelties, as soon as introduced. 

E'5~ All orders, kc . will receive the persona] attention of the 
Proprietor. 653-lf 


8HEEP AND LAMBS. 


Prime quality. 

Ordinary.. 

Common. 

Inferior.. 


4.75©5,5U 

3,75734,75 

3,00(33,50 


SWINE 


Jfi/£AT 


Fru/Te ZVege tables 


ALBANY. Ji-ly 14-Beeves —The falling offin the rccotnts 
by railroad, ns compared with last week, is considerable, but 
the difference Is very nearly made up by the number that were 
belli out from last week's supply. The average quality i* better 
than usual. 1 Ip-re is no noticeable change in prices. Holders 
f ’< Food cattle show perhaps a little mom Ih inniws than last 
? n, i H T’ tlmik Giat they have realizedh).u i.V ?) 
100 lbs better, but on reference to the sales they made, aud 
taking the improvement iu quality into consideration, it is ap- 
pm cut that th»M*e is no actual advance in rates. 

Receipts — The following is our comparative statement of re- 
the’car 1 t US market over Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

_. , Cor week 

_ This week. Last week last year. 

g attl «.2*50 4,110 3,330 

|keep .2,135 2,389 3>J4 

Prices—W e make no alterations in our quotations excenton 
extras, none ot which sold os high as * 1 , 70 . 

„ . This week. test week. 

Prennnm,..$0,00 a 0,00 So.flo&o.oo 

Extra, .....4,50 7 .1.7-5 5,603 4.70 

|irst quality.. 3.873 4.15 8,87(3-1 IS 

Second qua ity,. 3.3atft3,0O 3,35(7,3.60 

Third quality.2,7<XS3,00 2,7l>e 3,00 

Sheep—T he supply is not more than the demand calls for and 
prices have impro.ed a fraction. Prices range from SA „ 37ic. 
Most of the sales have been Inade at 3>Siai8Jic ft lb, and a few at 

Hoas-ReceiptslMt and demand lighter. Tlio sales during 
the week were as follows; 

120 Stock, averaging liX) lbs at S3.50 f) 100 lbs. 

&70 corn-fed, " 276 lbs at A'1.32 


r f0 BUILDEKS AND FARMERS. 

Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company arc 
now prepared lo meet all demands Of ePher Builders or Far¬ 
mers wanting Brick or Tile Pipe Tib: of all sizes from two 
to six inches, and Horse SUou from two to ten inches. The Ti e 
manufactured by thin Company arc longoi than that made by 
Other manufacturers, being ll> inches in length. l.oOu pieces 
- 1 j hey me also strong, bqr,] biirnecl, .mi-: y 

way of superior qualitv. The following list or price- shows the 
low rates at which we offer our Tile, and the facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap underdraiuing 

Per 1000 pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch Pipe..$ 10.00 20 c 

3 " " 16.00 37,bl 

4 “ “ 30.00 66 

5 “ " 50.00 75 

8 “ Round Tile in two pieces. 80-iW $1.25 

2 “ Horse Shoe Tile. S.OO 

3 “ •• " . 12 00 

4 “ •* " 16.00 25 

5 " •* 25.00 S7»* 

ti “ Pipit... 60 00 $ 1.00 

10 " in two pieces.luo.oo 1.75 

Persons wishing Tiles wi-l find it to their interest to call at 
the office of Hie Company. 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, diuretics, aud all (lie blessings of Civilization. 

1 , 200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40 , 80 , 120 , 160 Acres and 
wards, in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 


The Illinois Central Bailroad Company offer, ON LONG CBEDIT, the beautiful and 
fertile PBAIBIE LANDS lying along the whole line of their Bailroad, 700 MILES 
IN LENGTH, upon themoat Favorable Terms for enabling Farmers, Manufac¬ 
turers, Mechanics and Workingmen to make for themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies a competency, and a HOME they can call THEIB OWN, as will 
appear from the following statements: 


THE CUBE FOB STAMMERING, 


Pamphlets (new edition) describing Bates Appliances, 
the New Scientific and only known means for the permanent 
Curb of Stammering, can be obtained, free of expense, by 
addressing II. C. L. MEARS, 

No. S2 Broadway, New York. 
Postoffice Box 1923. 653-2t 


ILLINOIS. 

Is about equal in extent to England, with a popu¬ 
lation of 1,722,666, and a soil capable of supporting 20,- j 
000,000. No Slate in the Valley of the Mississippi offers 
so great an Inducement (o tho fctibir as ttao state of Ill¬ 
inois. There is no purl of the world where all the comli 
tinns of dunut • and sail so admirably combine to pro -1 
duce those two great staples, Corn and Wheat. 

CLIMATE. 

Nowhere can llie industrious farmer secure such im 
mediate t*-s nil -s fmm h.s labor ns on these deep, rich, 
loamy ho)G. cultivated with so much ease. The climate 
from to" extreme southern part of the State to the Terre 
Haute, AUmi and Ft. terns Railroad, a distance of near¬ 
ly 200 utiles, is well adapted to Winter. 

WHEAT, COHN, COTTON. TOBACCO. 

Peaches, Pears, Tomatoes, and every variety of fruit 
and vegetables is grown ut great abundance, from 
which Gblcuco Riel other Northern markets are fur¬ 
nished from four to s.x weeks earlier than tluor imme¬ 
diate vicinity. Between the T -1 re Haute, Alton raid dt 
Louis Railway and thu Kankakee und Illinois Rivers, 
(a distance of 1 U> miles on the Branch, and 13*> miles 
on the Ma a !'• uuk.) IJe# the great Corn aud Stock rais¬ 
ing portion of thu Slate. 

THE ORDINARY YIELD 

of Corn is from 50 to $0 bushels per aero. Cattle, 
Horses, Mules, tffiocp and Hogs are raised here at a 
small cost, an l yield large profits. It is believed that 
no section of country presents greater inducements for 
Dairy Fariuiug tinri thu Prairies of Illinois, a branch of 
farming to which but little attention has been paid, and 
which must yield sure profitable results. Between 
the Kankakee and Illinois Rivers, an I Chicago and 
Ibmloith, (a distance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles by the Main Trunk.) Timothy Hay, Spring Wheat, 
Corn, 

OATS, BARLEY, RYE, BUCKWHEAT, 

And veyelables zuileil thu dimnte l are produced in (pent 
abundance, lie n oihei n portion of Illinois is about the 
climate of i, while the southern part has the 

climate, of i i and Vicr/inia. giving a variety of 

temjierulure in the State. *uiie>i to almost every product if 
the United .S Hotel. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural products of 1., in-• , are greater than 
those of any other Scat" The Wheat crop of isei was 
estimated at 85,out ),000 buslicU. while the Corn crop 
yields not less than 14*1,000.000 t».sites h-s de* the 
crop of Outs, Barley,"Ryo, Buckwheat. Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, Peas, Clo¬ 
ver, Cabbage. Beds, Tobacco, rorclc. un. Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples. «r , which go to swell the vast aggre¬ 
gate of production iu this fertile region. Over Four 
Million tons of produce wore sent out the State of Illinois 
during the past year. 

STOCK RAISING. 

In Central and Southern Illinois uncommon advan¬ 
tages are pr scut-d lor the extension of Stock raising. 
All kinds or cattle, Horses, Mules, fcheep. Hogs, kc., of 
the best broods, yield handsome profits ; large fortunes 
have already been made, and the held is open for others 


to enter with tho fairest prospects of like results. Dairy 
Farming also presents its inducements to many. 

CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 

The tst-perimanU in Cotton culture are of very great 
promise. Commencing in iriJudv 39 deg. SO min. (see 
Matloun. on the {/ranch, and Assumption <-,n the Main 
Live), the O/mpanij own - thousands if acres well adapted 
to the perfection of this fibre A settler having a, family 
of young children, can turn their youthful labor hi a most 
profitable account, in thegrow’h and perfection of this plant. 

MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 

Tho great resources of tho Stale, iu Coal, Iron. Lead, 
Zinc, Potter’s Clay, Limestone, Sandstone, Ac., ko., are 
almost untouched ; tin y await tho arrival of enterpris¬ 
ing and energetic men accustomed to convert them into 
gold. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Railroads intersect the whole rit.it •. Sll.'i ,(iii(),000 has 
been Invested In completing the great net work that 
links every part of tho State Into immediate connection 
with, tho surrounding States en-l the direetest thorough¬ 
fares of commerce. 

THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 

Traverses the whole length of tic State, from the hanks 
of the Mississippi and lake Michigan to the Ohio.— 
As its name imjMirts. the Railroad runs through the cen¬ 
tre of tho State, aid on either side of the road along its 
whole length ho tho lands offered for sale. 

TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 

From the unprecedented advantages this Company 
offers, it is not surprising that it should have already 
disposed 1,300,000 acres of laud. It is now" Selling at 
the rate of 5,000 acres per week. Tho population along 
the lino has trebled in ten years, and is now 814,891 — 


Market Beef — Extra (including nothing but the best large 
fat stall-feu Oxen) $fi,S05i'6.75. first quality, $6.00f«6,00: second 
do, $5,60.-05,60; third do, $u»»a'o,o(i; ordinary, $—d—. 

Working Oxk.V, pair—None. 

Cows and Calves— $25, $3v-H5. 

Stores- Yearlings. $—(tji - ; Two years old. $00®00; Three 
years old, $ 20 u 21 . 

Sukup and Lambs— 1820 at market. PriceB in lots, $l,76fo,2 - 
00 each, extra. *3,25001.110, or 3j«:4c W lb. 

Spring Laaihh —$ 2 , 00 , - 4 . 110 , 

H 1 HK 8 - S a (tec ■£) fb Tallow—0?<@6«<j 
Pelts — iTJ -t 7.V Calf Skins 
Veal Calves, from $3,mfa,00 

BRIGHTON, July 111— At market, 1050 Beef Cattle, 190 
Stores, l,3i)o Sheep and Lambs, 6011 Swine 
Bkkf Cattle—P rices, extra, $6,75500.00; first quality, $6,5t<a 
0.00; second do, $6,ri.r.r 0 , 00 . third do, *5,00(415,00. 

Working Oxen- Sloo. $l20jt;i4U. 

Mu-oa Cows—*OV i 49; eonmion, $19 u)20 
Yea 1 . Calves - t3,oaa.6,oii. 

Stores—Y earling,* 0 @ri 0 ; Two years old, $00509; Three years 
Old, *22(0123. 

HihBS—Ikafi.^c V lb. Tallow - 6‘iiWi'o. 

Pelts — $ 0 , 50 ,- 1 0.75 each. Calf Skins- 8:«9c » lb. 

Sheep aso Lambs—$2,255j) 3,0Q; extra, $4 1 00a'5,00 
Swine—S tor.--, wholesale, 1 u.5 c; retail,'(55c. Fat Hogs, 
undressod, none. Still-fed, none. Spring Pirn,7>i@7,4c.; re¬ 
tail, 7to!^c, 

TORONTO, Jcly 9 —Beef -First-class sells at $5,50: second 
class at »4,50 «5. tliird class at 53,50 -V4.00 >.) ewt. The demand 
for beef hits partially died nul, on account of the warm weather 
Sheep plenty at $3 j 4 each. Lambs, $1,5U&2 each. 

Calves bring *3.60a 4,50 i-ach. 

Hums remain at *4, .50. Calfskins steady at Sc r-J tb 
Pelts at 15;*, 15c. l .uiii skins at 26c. Globe. 


markets, Commerce, &c 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 

Kochestku, Ji-ly 15 th, 1 S 62 . \ 

Flour.—T here is no change iu Flour for the week. Corn 
Meal has advanced 6 cents on the 100 pounds. 

Grain—C orn has fallen off 2 cents per bushel. Wc do not 
change quotations for Barley, although it would ho difficult to 
procure the prices quoted. Brewers are not buying at present. 

Potatoes are very scarce and bring 62‘< to 75 eta readily. 

Wool—P rices have not changed since our last issue and but 
little doing. Farmers exhibit a disposition to hold the clip Tor 
higher rates. 

Hay — We quote both the old and new crope this week. The 
rates may be obtained by reference to table. 

Rochester Whotesule Prices. 

Eggs, dozen. ll@12c 

Honey, box. 125 n 0 

Caudles, box. 9te9,^ft 

Caudles, extra_ ll@lle 

Fruit and Roots. 

Apple-, bushel_ 50-fi87c 

Do dried f i tt>... 4®4.^o 

Peaches, do. ]4 ((rI0c 

Cherries, do. 14nH6c 

Plume, do. to.atec 

Potatoes. 63&750 

Hides and Skins. 

Slaughter. 4k®5o 


Clothes Wringer 


Flour, spnug do, 4.5ffa’5.oo 
Flour, buckwheat... O.OOiO.iW 

Meal, Indian. 10 (i'ul .)2 

Wheat. Geuesee. 97cGyl.2U 

Best white Canada.. 1 25t7nl.28 

Corn, old. 47«§48e. 

Corn, new. 45w48c. 

Rye, 60 lbs p hush.. 5Surj6oc. 

Gate, by weight. 4*l(a;40o. 

Barley. 56@85c. 

Buckwheat.. OuTT-noc. 

Beans .. L50&2.00 

UoaU. 

Pork, mess.H0.6iXgill.00 

Pork, clear. 12.0tXu-12.60 

Dressed hogs, cwt. 3.5-X-il 4.00 

Beef, cwt. 4.0Ua* O.lX) 

Soring iambs, each 1 $0® 2.00 
Mutton, carcase... 4 ®5c. 

Homs, smoked .... tXdffc. 

Shoulders. 4«5-;. 

Chickens. 8 -jSc. 

Turkeys. ftWIOc. 

40 

Ducks fi pair. 3^2,44c. 

Dairy, A-!. 

Butter, roll. lOXffillc. 

Butter, firkin. 9qi.llc 

Cheese. fid.7 c. 

Lard, tried. . &«8b. 

Tallow, rough. biwic. 

Tallow, tried. 7®7 c. 


It is the Orlgtnnl and only Genuine and Reliable Wring, 
er before tho people, 

It surpasses all others in 
Strength of Frame ! 

Capacity for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 


THE WOOL, MARKETS. 

NLW YORK, July 10.—The market is decidedly firmer, in- 
, y .M le ra i’*d advance in specie, and the tendency is to- 
wara still higher rates. Tho stock of old native fleece is nearly 
exhausted, and all offering commands very full prices. The 
new Clip lA COming in more freely, esr-cciallj- from Canada, hut 
ino&i at it M Koifnj far hr<tt$r price*? A few 5 rnj.ll lots 

ot new State; and Jersey have been place,1 at 5ftfuJ5c forfuli- 
hiooiied Merino, including one parcel of 5 .O 1 XI lbs New Jer»ev at 
Ohr extreme figures. The principal dealers are still operating 
linAr?,,! 'fffonor, anil most ot the wools are being 

*$£ y the iaa»«facturer« at from 4 ia...52c for one-lourth 
linJ.i r Merino and riaxun.' The crop will average 42fre 
t* lb thus far, and tue extraordinary liigh rates for gold to ,lay 
am h 10 c jG**b t fAU.-e holders t-i -iemanii higher raxes,-alee of 55- 
^ 4 ! at Pulled is in light supply, 

qfoi , -^ 1 * je or ; _1 oreign is in moderate request, and 

is also held aith increased iinnneai, but the luquiry at the mo¬ 
ment is limited, 

Saxony Fleece Tl lb. .soffifio 

American fnll-bTood Merino. .. VKa 1 ,” 

A meriean half and thre.-tourths' Merino"!!!!! 49 (u 50 
American N utive and quarter Merwm ' .7 k jo 

Extra pulled. siiIsao 

Super floe pulled. 

¥' P' 5ll T. 1 -;. 37 

Lamb » r>ulle»i. n<y^nn 

California fine, unwashed..^’ili 35 

California common do. lftAilfl 

Peruvian washed...■so ,;+> 

Valparaiso washed..Krn 15 

South Amcncan Merino unwashed.. 

South American Meetixa unwashed...243 26 

South Aineiicau Common washed..j.143/16 

South American Entre Rios do.*.iSffi20 

South American unwashed.”,.9fSd'' 

South American Cordova washed.—-."’ 2 ilo >0 

Capo Good Hope unwashed.'"fiSLzAO 

Ea*t Imlia washed..Tsj 25 

African unwa/Jied.,. "iRg-si 

African washed. YsrrhHi 

Mexican unwashed.14<7&18 

.r~;.ocxSoo 

Smyrna washed. 30&32 

BOSTON, July 10.—The market is firm for til kinds of do. 

rnc-tio wool, and sales are readily made at full prices for l oth 

flecee and pulled. Ill New York large sales have been made by 
the trade to nmnufaclurers. A good speculative deman/1 pre- 
y.'til- Holders are firm, and au advance in most kinds of wool 
is looked for. 

Saxony and Menno, fine,6i>M53 

Full blood . 4 #,050 

H and fi blood.46'a'JS 

Common.4.50146 

Pulled, extra.52M53 

Do. euporfiue.46:3-62 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

Vie inrite a fair comparison with any other Wringer, and will 
show hy positive proof aud actual demountration, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will finish, work that 
‘‘Self-adjusting’’ Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have leit undone, and will easily pro-.- water from 
articles on which they have done their best; If you don't re¬ 
lieve it. try it. 

M r e ask none to buy without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


CANYAriSERS WANTED. 

To men wbo have had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of this truiv valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered aiid good territory 
given them (they paying nothing Tor the Patent Right) in which 
they shall have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished bv 

JCTI.lt 9 1VK8 A CO., General Agents, 

P. 0. Box 2110,345 Broadway. New York. 

Sold by Stocial Can vassers throughout the land. 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NKW YORK, Jui.t 14.— Flour — Market heavy, unsettled 
ana a shade easier, with a moderate business doing for export 
and home consumption; sales superfine State a* S4.5i>;3 i,ia 
extra state at 4,97. 1 S.UU: superfine Western at $4,.'/0 Tj 4,65 enm- 
mc/u to medium extra Western at $4,65.-5,05; shipping brands 
«1 Rociped Ohio at fs.linjAw; trade brands do at 

w..wab,50—the market closing dull. Canadian flour mav be 
'I u '*tej ha ower, with a moderate business doing -ales spring 
at M,9ze.5,05; good to choice extra $5,10 1/21,26. Rye flour Con- 
t.nues quiet and steady; inferior to choice. $2,tip 4 , 10 . Cora 
a:„ul is in more active deihaud and prices -leady; rales Brandy- 
tune at $3,uo'<u3.10; Jersey at$2,S4 Marsh's caloric at $ 3 , 00 . 

market unsettled, with nothing*>f moment 
Bales Milwaukee Club at 51.10 r winter red Western at 
71 1 ;’!' L, f' lut y Michigan at *135. live scarce and firm; rales 
•It Ie(«u76c for .state, and 70zL72o for Western. Bariev continues 
oil 11 and.nommal atTdc. Bariev malt dull aud uoitiinal at $1 
1 auada at 70c. Corn-Market dull, heavy and 
mwer, wan a very moderate ba-ineradoing for export and nome 
t-onsiimptiori; rale/, imw mixed Western lit 46V 5 1 . 0 il do afloat 
ailafloiivered at 62 c; nnsonnd do at 43c, prime round yellow 
■ ic. white Southern at 70c. Oats are iu moderate demand, 
-Ales Jer-oy, Canada, Western and State at U J lttec 

artiv- but prices firmer; sales 
^ prime me«« at $10,735/11; prime at $*,&>. 

T. l .. rule r steady and nnchauged: sales country prime at *5.50 
•m- - C a? mu’- »epaelted do at $11 ■//, 1A..H4. extra 

• An f, S1 A ’ ri.-O. Pnnio mess t>eef quiet am] nominal at *19 
“wfUams quiet; small sales Western and Eastern at $13- 
rll /nS , u ‘ 4n#at« are in moderate demand and prices un- 
Western and city shoulders atSV-rdc; hams at 
in&ctiva ?' ri i k "' i ments are dull and unchanged, Bacon sides 
rirtes s,.? ! 1 l ' nces , nominally unchanged. Lard active and 
Prices art better; sales No. 1 to very choice at 7Vd>9hte But- 


Q-t WANTED! 

0.1,'JV'V / BUT WILL TAKE LESS, 

For a very desirable location, a- a residence, situated atKid- 
der s Ferry, on tho ban):< of I'av uaa 1 .ate The buildings con¬ 
sist ot a very c.omiuodioiig two story frame house, good barn 
and stable, and all necessary out-bui'dings, in good repair. The 
lot contains nue acre, with a very large and choice variety of 
bruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, tfc., «fc. —r< 

The above property can be bought on rcry reasonable terms. 
Persona wishing further information can address 

P. it. IIINMaX. Farmer P. 0., N. Y., or 
_ L. I. IV'Es rKRV Kl. f, Kidder's Ferry P. O.. N. Y. 

Kidder s Kerry, June 14. 1862. 649-6t 


PEICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT—ON LONG CREDIT 

80 Acres at $10.00 per acre, with interest at 6 per cent. 40 km a( m m Afre 
annually upon the following terms: 

Cash Paymeut,.S48 00 ' Cash Puyment.S 

Payment in. one year. 48 00 Payment in one year.. 

J< M two years,. 48 00 “ “ two “ .. 

“ “ three “ . 48 00 “ “ three “ . 


•24 00 
24 00 
24 OH 
24 00 

.230 00 j “ “ four “ .118 00 

.224 00 “ “live “ . 112 00 

.212 00 “ “ six “ .106 00 

.200 00 “ “seven “ .100 00 

vVatli-esiri LAND COMMISSIONER, 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


.01x300 

,20632 
.12*3)22 
.13326 
.21 1 325 
.11 @2*1 
,13" 14 
.30(5 ?5 
.40(344 

TOKUKTO, July 9.—The supply of wool was rather less than, 
last week; the average prices were &@33e $1 tb .—Glob^n 









































New University Algebra is submitted to the public as dis¬ 
tinguished for fullness of matter; for scientific arrangement; 
for ample discussion and rigid demonstration; for clear state¬ 
ment and close definition; for rules brief and of easy applica¬ 
tion; for examples numerous, apt. and strictly practical; for 
the nicest adaptation to the purposes of teaching; for whatever 
care, skill, and science can accomplish; and we do not doubt 
that it will meet with the most favorable reception by both 
instructor and pupil. Sold by Steele & A VERY. 
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property and character. He had heard that Mr. 
Walton was going to “manage” him, but had mis¬ 
taken the purport of the word. He was as vindic¬ 
tive towards Mr. Walton as if that gentleman had 
done him some irreparable, life-long injury; and 
proved himself worthy ol all the unflattering appel¬ 
latives the merchant had bestowed upon him. It 
was enough to make Mr. Walton give up in 
despair; but he bore with it all like the modem -Ton 
that he was. He invariably bad a pleasant smile 
and nod for Zell when he met him. and repaid 
evil with good after the nicest of Christian-like 
measurement. At last this course of conduct began 
to tell —for Zell was human after all, and had his 
sunny spot about him somewhere. 

“What did Mr. Walton send over for to-day?” 
asked Mrs. Zeli, of her husband, who had just 
come in from the barn, one hot day in July. She 
was standing in the doorway — a bustling little 
woman, plainly yet neatly attired, and evidently 
possessing considerable “will power.” Intercourse 
with her gruff, sullen husband bad not driven all 
the cheeriness out of her face. 

“What did he want? Well—to see whether I 
would come over to-morrow and help him through 
with the grain.” 

“ And are you going?” 

“Of course not.” 

“ But why not?” 

“ Catch me going over, that’s all.” 

“ I think you might oblige him, J oun.” 

“ You needn’t bother yourself, any how.” 

“But I do bother myself about it,” said the 
woman. “ And I will bother myself about it. Your 
conduct towards Mr. Walton is beyond endur¬ 
ance,— and he is every inch a gentleman, and more, 
a Christian still 
to speak out as I think, 
duct presents to yours. 


BY ALICE CAKEY 


C IDER PRESS SCREWS— Five Feet Loxg For V 
IxCHKS Diameter— These powerful Screws twins' out IA 
third more juice than Portable Prcwcs Send for a 
Made by I.. M. ARNOLD. Poughkeepsie IN. Y t Foundry & 


Sketches of tkk Risk. Progress, and Decline of Seces¬ 
sion; with a Narrative of Personal Adventures among the 
Rebels. Bv W. G. Brown-low . Editor of the Knoxville 
Whig. Philadelphia: G. W Childs. Cincinnati: Apple- 
gate & Co. 

This volume is now before the loyal portion of the Union, 
rehearsing the history of Secession in Eastern Tennessee, and, 
in fact, all that part of the country which concluded to sever 
the ties connecting it with the "North.' No man can be a 
more hearty hater of the doctrines promulgated by Calhoun'. 
and culminating under Jefferson Davis, than the Parson. 
The following brief extract from the preface is a lucid expo¬ 
sition of the platform upon which he stands: 

11 1 have prepared this work from the single stand point of 
uncompromising devotion to the American Union as estab¬ 
lished by our fathers, and unmitigated hostility to the armed 
rebels who are seeking its destruction. My ancestors fought 
in its defense; and while their blood Hows in my veins, I shall 
instinctively recoil from bartering away the glory of its past 
and the prophecy of its future for the stained record of that 
vile thing, begotten by fraud, crime, and bad ambition, 
christened a Southern Confederacy. I cannot exchange 
historic renown for disgrace, national honor for infamy, how 
splendid soever may be the bribe, or how violent soever may 
be the compulsion. This is my faith as an American citizen.” 

Entertaining such views, the Parson threw his whole soul 
into the struggle, and with tongue and pen battled manftllly 
for the “ Old Flag.” Every means that could be employed by 
the rebels to have him alter his course were brought into use, 
and when bribes and threats had botli failed, his office (the 
Knoxville Whig) was taken from him, and himself consigned 
to the cell of a felon. Suffering deeply in person and estate, 
be avoided no responsibility, endured evil treatment, and 
daily contemplated the prospect of death upon the gallows in 
behalf of tlie sacred cause which he had espoused The 
perusal of his relation of the action of secessionists in Eastern 
Tennessee, their wantonneas, rapacity, brutality, and blood- 
tliirstiness, curdles the blood, and throws a softeningvail even 
over the terrible deeds of tlie Sepoys. 

The volume is a plain, honest recital of the sufferings of 
Unionists, and the plundering, savage proclivities of Seces¬ 
sionists. Those -who look for fine phrases, glossing over 
cruelty and sensuality will nnt find them. The Parson says: 
"Extreme fastidiousness of taste may. perhaps, shrink with 
over-sensitiveness from some Of the language I have employed. 
But it was no time for dalliance with polished sentences or 
enticing words; for an imminent necessity—like the * burden ’ 
of the old Hebrew prophets—was upon us, and the cause of 
our Lord and Land could be bestservedby the sturdy rhetoric 
of defiance and the unanswerable logic of facts. The traitors 
merited a Bword-thrust style, and deserved tlie strogest epithet 
1 have applied.” 

The typography of this book is excellent, as are all the 
other essentials to book-making. A life like steel portrait of 
the author adorns (although the Parson admits his beauty to 
be of the “ hard-favored ” sort,) the volume, and several well 
executed wood engravings illustrate its pages. We acknowl¬ 
edge our indebtedness to both author and publisher for copies. 


Ukt.oop the tents from the tent-poles, 

Hands that are knotty and strong! 

And yoke the teams to the gun-wains, 

And drag the guns along! 

And form into line, good fellows of mine, 

To right our country's wrong. 

Let rebels beat into plow-shares 
Their swords, as vre'rc marching on, 

Or well count them as altar-horns, the which 
Our victims shall bleed upon! 

Step quick into line, good fellows of mine, 
For tlie time of rest is goue. 

By God's good grace our Eagle 
Shall keep bis place in the sky; 

The world would swing a century back 
If he lu the dust should He, 

His great proud heart all cloven apart, 

And the film of death in his eye. 

The precious blood of the fathers 
Maketh our ilag so bright; 

Then bear it aloft with every star 
And every stripe in sight' 

And each gunner tread, with his hand on the 
Of his gun, to the field of fight. 

Careless of ribbons or roses 
To stick in our bosoms are we; 

Young lshrnaeL, sprung from the bushes 
And nursed in the wild, we agree 

That never a band of spangles can stand 
For the manhood of men, soul-free. 

Unloop, then, the tents from the tent-poles, 
Take cross-beams, and side-props, and all; 

The wind is trampling before us, 

And piping like Abner to Saul; 

So step into line, good fellows of mine, 

In honor to stand, or fall. 


M oney to l, < > a. jv. — The 51 

Cocntv Savings Institution ha- money to loan 
proved farms in Monroe and adjoining counties. 

.1 E. PIER PONT, Seere 
Rochester, June 13, 1882. 843-4 


Abel Drake's Wife. By John Sackders, author of the 
■ Shadow in the House,Lore's Martyrdom. " etc. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Here rve have a Factory” story,—a relation of the joys, 
sorrows, and toils of the Lancashire Cotton Spinners. The 
author, judging from his powers of delineation, is eminently 
qualified for the task of describing the lives of this class of 
operatives, both male and female, and is thoroughly con¬ 
versant with their habits ftnd conversation. The broad 
Lancashire dialect abounds through the volume, and seems 
true to the life. The work is paper-covered, belongs to 
“ Harper's Library of Select Novels." and the reader will find 
its perusal very agreeable. For sole by Steelr & Avery. 


O O 3D ’ S M O W I 1ST 

AND REAPING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 

WALTER Am WOOD, Iloosic Falls, N 


The Machine is too well known to need description, to havj n? 
been awarded tlie Highest Prlie* throughout this country 1 
from the three last united States Fairs down to State ami 
County fairs without, number also at the great. French and 
Era'll mi Exhibitions, where it has borne away the highlit 
prizes ever ottered for Harvesting Machines. 

There were 5,060 of tbgnc Mowers manufactured and gold bv 
Mr WOOD last >,enson, which Is the be-t eviuence that the heavy 
complicated Mowers are beinv succeeded by lighter, cheaper 
and more practical machines. This machine lias no side draft 
nnd will do more work with the same power than any otW 
Machine In the market. 

Wood's Helf-Ralting Reaper nnd Reaper and 
Mower Combined. 

I have during the past year reconstructed my Self-Raking 
Reaper and Mower, and otter it to grain growing farmers, either 
as a Reaper alone, ot as a Self-Raking Reaper and Mower Com¬ 
bined. In a form which I am sure will give entire satisfaction to 
any grain grower who desires to cut his grain in the most expo, 
ditto ns and economical manner. 

The capacity of this Reaper, combined with its perfectly 
draft. fDe it as well for the inert extensive grain grower'in the 
eonntry. as for the small farmer of eighty acres 
I made and xold thi- Machine last year, as now constructed,to 
an extent that warrants me in recommending it fully. 

The Reaper I warrant capable of cutting and delivering 20 
acres of grass per dav, doing the work better than is usually 
done by bund rakers', and with less draft to the team. The 
Mower cuts a filly-four inch swath, anil is warranted equal to 
anv in the market. I continue, as heretofore, to manufacture 
the Manny Comiiini.T' Machine, with my latest improvement, 
to which I attach the Self-Raker if desired. 

full description* nf Machines will be found in pamphlet,which 
will be furnished on application to myself or any agent. 

Price of Wood's Self-Uniting Reaper, delivered on the 

cars at floosie Falls. $128.00 

" Selt-Rakiue Reaper and Mower Combined.Jfti.OO 

Single Mower. sum 

“ Manny- Combined. 125 . 1 m 

“ " " Self-Reaper attached.150 (m 

WALTER A. WOOD, Hoosick Falls, N. y. 

PERI NIC k STEWART. Agents, 

651-2t Mumtnrd Street, Rochester, N. Y 


The fact that the fish in the streams of the 
Mammoth Cave have no eyes, is explained by the 
hypothesis that the organ has become extinct from 
disuse through successive generations. We wonder 
whether, if this rebellion goes on. the next genera¬ 
tion of rebels won’t be born without stomachs. 

A prize of twenty thousand francs has been 
offered in France for the best essay on the “ Regen¬ 
eration of Bone.” The rebel Confederacy should 
try to get a recipe for the regeneration of bone and 
muscle. 

A London medical journal states the case of a 
man who lived a whole year after his hack-bone 
was broken. We mention this as an encouragement 
and consolation to the Southern Confederacy. 

It is said that fear has been known to turn a 
man’s hair from black to white in a single night. 
Buckner’s flag at Fort Donelson underwent that 
change within a similar period of time. 

It is said that in some parts of Mississippi the 
poor rebels have to subsist on bran. Let them be 
sure to get it fresh, and then every meal will be 
“ bran new.” 

A speaker at one of the anniversary meetings in 
Boston, in referring to his Satanic Majesty, styled 
him “the original Jefferson Davis.” 

The rebels, fearing that the battle may be to the 
strong, console themselves with the thought that 
the race is to the swift. 

According to the best calculation we can make, 
Memphis was last ditch No. 101. 

The rebels drew Porter on to New Orleans, but 
they didn’t draw him mild. 

The most suitable currency for skedaddlers —Shin 
plaster. 


You need not frown so; I intend 
What a contrast his con- 
In the spring, when our 
cattle got into his field, he quietly turned them out 
and repaired the fence. Had you anything to do 
with their getting in? When his cattle got into our 
field what did he do? Why he came over to see 
you, paid the $20 damages you were dishonorable 
enough to ask, and said nothing about the manner 
in which you had abused that fine, imported heifer. 
Did not his wife send over, almost every day, 
preserves and other delicacies when Eddie was 
sick? Does not his boy do many an errand for me 
at the village, making sunshine with that fair face 
of his wherever he goes? How often — ” 

“ That will do, wile. I am not going to help him,” 

“You have a hard heart and a hard head, John 
Zell. Kindness will not touch the one, nor the 
heaping coals of fire burn the other. You are 
getting more ‘crinkey’ than ever you were—and 
no wonder the neighbors call you what they do. I 
think it is a crying shame. And then that you 
should have no reason whatever for acting in the 
manner you do! That is the worst of it! The 
matter is worrying me, and it ought to worry you, 
Jons Zell. 1 do not profess to be a Christian 
woman, but I know what is right and what isn’t. 
Mr. Walton has been unwell this week, hands are 
scarce, he has much to do, and you might as well 
help him on as not. There—that is just what I 
think about it.” 

The good woman having “said her say,” went 
into the house, while her husband returned to the 
barn. 

Early the next morning, however, Zell was at 
work sharpening his scythe. 

“I am going to help Walton after all, wife,” he 
said. 

“So! and what has changed your mind? The 
manner in which I presented the matter yesterday?” 

“W-e-1-1, in part. I thought it all over. And 
another thing: you remember that I was to meet 
Jones at Beadk's store last night to pay the last 
Installment on that upper tract. I had not the 
money and asked an extension of time. Jones was 
pettish and inexorable, and stood out for the orig¬ 
inal stipulations. I had either to pay the money 
then and there, or forfeit the title, and the previous 
payments along with it. The money I could not 
pay, because 1 hadn’t it —and I had no friends of 
whom I could borrow. Just then Mr. Walton 
came in, became apprised of the facts, and advanced 
me the $500, not even asking my note as security. 
Now that is why i am going over to help him.” 

“While I am pleased at your going, I despise the 
motive. It is so entirely selfish. It would — ” 

“Now wife—don’t Bcold” — said Zell, in a tone 
so unusual to him, so kind and forbearing, that 
she opened wide her eyes. “Don’t scold just as 1 
am about to do better. I intend to go over to 
Locust Grove Farm, see Mr. Walton, acknowledge 
my errors like a man, morally, and walk into his 
grain like a man, physically.” 

Mrs. Zell’s brown eyes warmed up beautifully. 
She went and took the rough hands of her husband 
in her own. 

“Spoken like a man, John. I like that. Why 
this Btidden flood of good nature breaking over the 
barriers of—” 

“That will do. wife. I guess it wouldn't turn a 
saw-mill. Yon may look for me at dusk.” 

The bustling little woman gazed after her hus¬ 
band as he walked across the fields with his cradle 
on his back. She sang at her work that day, and 
the old house cat nibbed against her in appreciation 
of the singing—something she had not heard in her 
lease of lives, and of the latter she had enjoyed the 
full number usually allotted to all well behaved 
cats! 

That week the folks passing along the road were 
astonished to see “Crinkey” Zell cradling for 
James Walton. So were the town-people, a few 
evenings afterwards, to see Mr. Walton driving his 
span ot grays through the streets, with Zell sitting 
cosily by his side. 

“ Walton said he would manage Zell,” said the 
merchant, “and he has managed him —how, I 
cannot tell.” 

“ Both rhyme and truth in what you say,” echoed 
his friend. 

“Crinkey” Zell had indeed been “managed.” 
ne grew clever and sociable, made his home happy, 
gave freely to charitable institutions, connected him¬ 
self with everything promising social and intel¬ 
lectual advancement, and made hosts of friends 
wherever he went. 

Have you any “ crinkey” neighbors? Try Wal¬ 
ton’s plan of managing them. 

Mount Joy, Pa., 1.862. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker ] 

MANAGING A NEIGHBOR 


BY F. II. STAUFFER. 


Locust Grove Farm was in a bad condition 
when James Walton first became proprietor. It 
comprised seventy-five acres of originally excellent 
soil, but was almost ruined by mismanagement. 
The place derived its name from the locust trees 
with which it abounded, and which had grown up 
here, there, and everywhere, without any pretense 
to regularity. These trees gave the farm a stark, 
neglected appearance in winter; but when in blos¬ 
som, wrapped the whole place in their lavish 
adornments. 

Mr. Walton was a practical man. He was 
remarkably intelligent, and accepted information, 
no matter how humble and trifling the source from 
which it was derived. So far as books were con¬ 
cerned, bis well-stocked library betrayed his inclina¬ 
tions in that respect. They were of the most sub¬ 
stantial character, with here and there a volume of 
standard poems, such as belong to a love of rural 
things. Magazines devoted to field, farm, garden, 
and stock-raising, lay upon his table: and theso 
were not glanced over, but carefully read, and 
every new fact, and idea ticketed for actual experi¬ 
ment at a proper time. He was a man well-to-do, a 
good conversationalist, and in no wise pedantic; in 
Bbort, a real, glorious type of the farmer, who could 
lustily wield a flail, bold the plow lines like a 
prince, or deliver a sound, comprehensive address 
at a county fair. 

He had purchased Locust Grove Farm because 
he liked the location of it; it was a romantic spot, 
and while his quick eye took in its defects, his 
judgment as quickly told how they could be 
removed and remedied. So for a few weeks after 
liis arrival the saw and hammer were heard in every 
direction, and a strong force of men were at work. 

The barn was torn down and rebuilt; the dwell¬ 
ing proper remodeled without and within; new 
fences put up; useless trees cut down and others 
planted with an eye. to system; while by but a trifle 
of labor the approach to the farm was made alone 
to add fifty per cent, to the beauty of the same. 

After Mr. Walton had been tolerably well set¬ 
tled, he dropped one evening into a store in the 
adjoining village. The merchant grasped him cor¬ 
dially by the band, for they had been old acquaint¬ 
ances in a former locality. 

“Well, Walton, how do you like your new 
neighbor?” asked the merchant, among other ques¬ 
tions. 

“Mr. Zell do you mean?” 

“Yes, 1 Crinkey ’ Zell, as they call him.” 

“ I have, not seen anything of him as yet” 

“ He’ll make you aware of his proximity before 
long, I warrant you,” replied the merchant. “ And 
in the most unmistakable manner. I tell you, Wal¬ 
ton, it will be the only thing you will have to 
regret in your purchase. Others before you have 
bought, rented, and left, on his account; they could 
not stand out against him. He is the most unsocia¬ 
ble, quarrelsome, vindictive fellow, in these parts.” 

“I do not think he is very sociable,” said Mr. 
Walton. “He has not called on me yet—and I 
am a new comer, you know.” 

“Why, Walton,” said the merchant, excitedly — 
“the Lord knows I never speak ill of any one— 
but this ‘ Crinkey ’ Zell is an exceptionable case. 
He is a mean, contemptible, ungrateful fellow- You 
will find it to be so ia good time.” 

“I will buy him out,” said Mr, Walton. 

“He won’t sell,” replied the merchant. “That 
plan has been tried by others. It is more than 
likely that you will be wanting to sell to him. or to 
anybody, within a year.” * 

“I guess not,” said Mr. Walton, quietly. “I 
think I can manage him. I knoio I can.” 

“ It you do, you will have done more than any 
body else ever could do.” 

“ Time will show. Don't you think that I have 
improved uiy farm considerably?” 

“Very much — very much, Mr. Walton. It 
hardly looks like the same place.” 

“In tho same manner will I improve ‘Crinkey’ 
Zell, as you call him. He will hardly be like the 
same man." 

“You will not make a secret of the process, eh?” 
asked the merchant, laughing. 

“ Not at all. I'll find the approach to his heart, 
analyze the soil of his disposition, and remove the 
old stumps and gnarled trees. I am sure that I can 
manage him.” 

“You are confident, Mr. Walton. But I wish 
you good speed.” 

Time passed on, and Mr. Walton, to use a com¬ 
mon expression, found “ Crinkey ” Zell a “ hard 
nut to crack.” He sj urned all advances: he tried 
to injure his neighbor in every quarter, both in 


PREMIUM 

HAY ELEVATOR, 

All Cast Steel. Price *15.00. 

Cad be sent by Express every¬ 
where. 

WARRANTED. 

Address 

L. A. BEARDSLEY, 

South Edmrsttm. Otsego Co., 

N. r. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


C^CHENECTADY 

G. WESTING HOUSE Sc CO., Proprietors, 

MANUFACTURE THEIR PATENT 

ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 

COMBINED THRASHERS AND CLEANERS, 

T II It A S II E ItS AND SEPARATORS, 
CLOVER MACHINES, 

Wood-Saws, (Circular and Cross Cut,) «Jkc. 

Also an improved pattern ol LEVER or SWEEP HORSE 
POWERS and LARGE THRASHERS AND CLEANERS 

TOE FIRST P It E M I U BI 

was awarded our Thrasher and Cleaner, at the late New-York 
State Fair, which, with the many favorable reports from per¬ 
sons using them, prove them to he a superior machine, and an 
such are recommended to the. notice of the public. 

Also our Improved Clover Machines arc offered to the public 
as possessing all the necessary requirements for hulling and 
cleaning clover at nno operation in the most perfect manner. 

Prices and description of the above named machines will be 
found in our Illustrated Circular, which will he sent free to all 
applicants. Address G. WKST1NGI10USE & CO., 

643-6teo Schenectady, N. Y. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 24, 23. 22, 21, 11, 25, 7, 26 is the name of a distinguished 
general in our army. 

My 18, 16.17, 3, 2, 22 is what the Yankees are to Southern 
rebels. 

My 15. 10, 9, 13 is what we should improve. 

My 4. 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 is what we should possess. 

My 14. 17, 23, 20, 21, 18 is what some school boys love to play. 
My 11, 19, 20, 7 is a fish. 

My 12, 8. 15,19, 26, 3 is what we should not do. 

My 1. 2, 23, 22 is a number. 

My whole was uttered by a wise man, and may be found in 
the book of Proverbs. 

Ruby, St. Clair Co., Midi., 1862. Annie. 

5^" Answer in two weeks. 


UUSSELL’S 

V SCKEW POWER, 

COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 

Not a Cog in the Machine ! 

Friction Rollers upon the inner face of the drive wheel pass 
up the liange of a revolving Screw, which gives the. desired 
amount of motion to the pitman-crank, with least possible fric¬ 
tion. Perfect in its Work, and most simple and durable ui 
it* construction. 

Tlie Lightest Omit 

Mower and Reaper in the World. Send for circulars. 

Manufactured by RUSSELL k TREMAIN. 

ui.iSt Manlius, N. Y. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 


We are airy little creatures, 

All of different form and features 
One of us you’ll find in fat, 

And a second is in jet; 

But a third is set in tin, 

And a fourth a box is in; 

And the fifth, if you’ll pursue, 

It will never fiy from you. 

Villa Nova, Norfolk Co., C. W., 1862. 

23?” Answer in two weeks. 


1 < > It SALE. 

ONE OF THE BEST FARMS 

IJY WE STJSJtJX' .VA W VO 111 if. 

The Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sale 

_A_ FZAHtJVT OF SOS ACRES. 

All the buildings on said farm are of modern style, and in tip¬ 
top order—the barn alone costing over $8,000. Said Farm lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO CO., 

Two and a half miles south-west of Oaks'Corners; has been 
under a well-directed system .of improvement for several y ears, 
arid is thoroughly under drained. The desir&blenewi of loca¬ 
tion, convenience and durability of buildings^ quality of eon, 
high state of cultivation, all combine to make it 

ONE OF THE MOST DESIRABLE FARMS 

Ever offered for sale. Said Farm will be gold at a baTguin. 
Possession given at any time. A part of the purchase money- 
can remain on the Farm. Also, with or without the Farm, 

i 350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for quality, quantity and evenness of fleece, can't be 
beat—together with all of the Stock, Teams, Farming Utensils 
and Tools. For further particulars inquire of 

WM. JOHNSON or GEORGE C. MOORE. 
642 -lSt of Geneva, N x • 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

A QUESTION FOR SURVEYORS. 


Suppose it be required to run a line, of which, some years 
since, the. bearing was N. 45% E. 20 chains, and in running 
this line by the given bearing, the corner is found 20 links to 
the left, what is the present bearing of the line? 

Watertown, N. Y., 1862. J- J- Townsend. 

23P Answer in two weeks. 


Answer to Acrostieal Enigma:—All is not gold that glitt 
Answer to Geographical Enigma:—Harriet Beecher Stov 
Answer to Poetical Enigma:—Tlie father gave them $< 
One share was $200, the other $400. 

Answer to Mathematical Problem:—15. 70795 + inches. 


PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c, 


Yl R0CERIES, 

JVC. J- JVEOTvTHtOE, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

GROCEIt AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
90 BufUsilo Street, Rochester, IN'. Y- 
Also, Dealer iu Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Finite, &o I'it- Pure Wines and Lquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes I*'" 


rpHE Ti E S T ADVERTISUNC4 

J- MEDIUM of its Class, in MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER. the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, tens ok thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, Ac., and thousands Of Merchants. 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men. throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rcral a trial. As the business 
season is at hand. Now is the Time for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select tbe best mediums —and that 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen. Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, &c., Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Laud and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c., &c,, 
in various parts of the country, can attest. 

[From the JYt U) York Daily World, Feb. 15, 1862.] 
Moore's Rural Nkw-Yorker comes to tis freighted with 
ili usual amount c-f information, valuable, not to tanners Slone, 
but to all who Lite an interest In the improvements of the 
times. For years it has maintained an enviable position us a 
family newsiwper, and rrt ire gratified to leArn that lUpros. 
pects were never better than they are at the present tune. We 
commend it to !li» notice of those of ou , r readers who take an 
interest in R. rlc.ultiiraJ and horticultural matter*, and, wo may 
add, to advertisers who dtuirs to reach the farming column oi- 
ties' throughout the country. 

[From the New ttrk Daily lHt/ies.] 

Moore's Rphal Nkw-Yorkku, published at Rochester, has a 
verv large circulation, especially among the ngncullural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and Offers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
city who de-ire to reach those sections. It is an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserven the success it has achieved. 

[From the New York Daily Tribune.\ 

WE don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money Mr Moore charges 35 cents a bne, 
and his circulation makeB it cheap advertising. We don't know 
the delation of tlie Rphal New-Yokkkk. but we know that 
it pai^Ks to advertise iu it. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

the largest circulated 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

JS PUBLISHED EVERY 8ATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Building, Oii|K>sit« tho Court Uouse, Buffalo Street, 

TERMS IN ADVANCE : 

Two Dollars a Year— To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10 ; Ten, and one free, for $15 ; Fifteen, and one free, forfzi, 
Twenty, and one free, for $25; and any greater number at same 
rate-only 51.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-Offices as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British 1 10 ' ‘’“' e ' 
our Canadian agents and friends must add 12 >i cents per 
to the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sen 
to Europe, &c.. is $ 2 . 50 -including postage. 

l-T The Legal Bate of Postage ox the RuRal New- 
Yorker is only 3>* cents per quarter to any part of this • ■ 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) and b,j cen » 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance 
post-office where received. 


NEW University AlGEPRa A Theoretical and Practical 
Treatise, containing many New and Original Methods and 
Applications. For Colleges and High Schools UyUoRATio 
N. Rouinson', LL. L>. late Professor of Mathematics in the 
United States Navy, and author of a Full Course of Mathe¬ 
matics. New York' ivisou, l’hinney & Co. 

This work is not a mere revision of the old University 
Algebra, but a new book. Such features of the original pub¬ 
lication as gave it uny claims to superiority, care has been 
taken to preserve, the aim of the author evidently being to 
make that which was pronounced good decidedly better. The 


Poetry from the Bible.— Milton. Y r oung, and 
Cowper—names dear to every one who has capacity 
to know genuine poetry, and to enjoy its ennobling 
influences—made the Hebrew bards their models, 
and to their supremacy among the lovers of the 
lyre, let the “Paradise Lost” of Milton, the “Night 
Thoughts” of Young, and the “Task” of Cowper 
bear witness. 













One proposition is to encourage swallows and mar¬ 
tins, by placing boxes in the trees for nests and 
shelter, but Dr. Trimble thinks they would be even 
a disadvantage; for they are notorious tly-catchers, 
and would destroy the ichneumon enemy of the 
measure-worm, which is now doing much towards 
its extirpation, as on examining thirty pupae of this 
worm in one-half he found the larvtc of the parasite. 

A farmer writes us on this subject, that though he 
has suffered somewhat from crows and blackbirds, 
and perhaps more than the majority of farmers, from 
the peculiar location of his land, yet in one year he 
has received more injury from the wheat midge and 
from the cut-worm, than from all the birds together 
in twenty years. 


it furnishes abundance of honey, while our bees are 
not able to obtain a particle from our common red 
clovers. Linnaeus considered this clover to be a 
hybrid between the red and white, and hence the 
name hybrid,wm, It is sometimes called Swedish 
clover, and is much cultivated in Alsike, and all 
the south of Sweden. It was introduced into Eng¬ 
land about twenty-live years ago, and since that 
time has gradually increased in favor, and is now 
much grown both in England and Scotland. It is 
there the custom to drill iu eight or ten pounds per 
acre on barley or wheat In April, setting the drill 
very shallow. After harvest the sheep are turned 
upon it. It will yield on good land two tuns per 
acre. The Cyclopedia of Agriculture, says it is 
strongly recommended for cold, moist, stiff soils. 
It resembles the common red clover in duration, 
stature, and mode of growth, and the Dutch clover 
in most other respects. The stems are hollow, not 
creeping, but disposed to spread, unless sown close, 
when they will attain a height of two or even three 
feet The whole plant is smooth, the stipules broad 
and pointed, the leaflets obovate. The flowers, in 
loose globular heads or umbels, and turned down¬ 
wards as they fade, ate like those of the Dutch 
clover, but rather larger, of a rich rose color mixed 
with white. The pods have usually two seeds only. 
It has been erroneously said to last fifteen or twenty 
years, but that is only from the facility with which 
it sheds its seed, and arises self-sown when grown 
in a genial soil. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER 


THE LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


CHAS. D. BRAGDON, Western Corresponding Editor. 


Thu Rcral New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
gonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business ofihose whose 
interests it zealously ad vocal es. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive aud Entertaining—being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural. Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, Interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 


Spelt —Cfliarnctcr ami Value. 

Eos. Rural New-Yorker:— I would like to bo informed 
through your puper what spelt is — whether it is winter grain 
or spring grain, and whether it is a good crop to raise, and 
profitable?—W. A. lb, Corfu , Gm. Co., N. V. 

Spelt is a kind of wheat. There are two varie¬ 
ties, called the Larger and Lesser Spelt. They are 
little cultivated, except in the warmer districts of 
South-Eastern Europe and the African and Asiatic 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. The Larger is the 
best variety, and the product of the Lesser is so 
small that it is only cultivated on very poor soils, 
where it will thrive better than any other wheat, 
especially in the warmer climates of Central and 
Southern Europe. We do not know of its culture 
in this country, but it would probably be found well 
adapted to the poor soils of some of our Southern 
States. 


>Ma 


ance of higher feeding or warmer shelter than any 
humane man ought to provide for his animals, he 
keeps the flock in open yards with shedding 
attached, and states, I doubt not with the most 
entire truth, that South-Downs will keep in better 
order and even grow fat upon no greater allowance 
of food than would be required to maintain an 
equal number of ordinary • natives.’ Believing 
that this improvement in mutton sheep is a matter 
to which far more general attention must be given 
in coming years, and that the South-Down supplies 
the best means of reaching that end, it is his design 
and desire to limit his sales ro far as possible to 
males, or to let their services by the season, where 
this is preferred to a purchase — -Young Prize,’ as 
one instance among others, having been let for the 
season of 1861 for $80 to Mr. John Worth of 
Chester county. Pa., a well-known and careful 
breeder—since it is in this way that the flock can 
be made to produce the most general and lasting 
efTect. Believing that, starling where British 
breeders at present stand, and where Mr. Webb 
is leaving otT, he can fully ‘hold his own’ as 
regards the points of excellence peculiar to the 
South-Downs, his importations include represent¬ 
atives of different families, so that, there need he 
no in-and-in breeding of near relatives, and he is 
watching with great care the results of combina¬ 
tions between the individuals of the flock, and the 
qualities developed by his young stock as they 
advance. Or the merits of ‘No. 89’ and ‘Reserve,’ 
or of the other imported animals, I need not speak, 
but it would be wrong to pass by those bred upon 
the jiluce without a single remark as to the evidence 
they afford of the success of Mr. Taylor's efforts. 


Among the South-Down flocks in this country, 
that of Mr. J. C. Taylor, of Holmdel, N. J., is 
prominent, and we take pleasure in portraying 
another of his bucks of the Wkrr stock, and in 
referring to bis Show and Sale—to take place Sep¬ 
tember 3d, as advertised in this paper. As afore¬ 
time stated in the Rural, Mr. Taylor has devoted 
some twelve years to the establishment of his flock, 
and paid extraordinary prices for stock animals, 
thereby securiug some of the best bucks in Mr. 
Webb's celebrated flock. We have never seen 
Mr. Taylor’s flock, but have good authority for 
commending it to the public. One of the editors 
of the Country Gentleman visited Mr. T. in Feb¬ 
ruary last, and published an interesting account 
of his (lock and management, from which we make 
Hie following extract: 

“Mr. Taylors South-Down flock now includes 
about, 76 breeding ewes, of which say 25 are im¬ 
ported; 16 ewe Iambs, aud 17 ram. lambs. He has 
also six stock rams: four imported—‘No. 89,' which 
was purchased for Mr. T., as our readers remember, 
at Jonas Webb's great sale in 1861, for about, 
$1,300; ‘Reserve,’ purchased from Mr. Webb in 
1860, and two yearling rams, purchased at tlie-same 
time as ‘No. 89.’ The other two rams are called 
‘ Young Prize * and • Vigor,’ and are sons of the ram 
imported by Mr. T. in 1858, and called ‘World’s 
Prize,’ from his having won the prize at the great 
international exhibition at Paris. ‘ World’s Prize,’ 
it may be added, was sold (or $1,000 in 1859, to go 
to California; that year was a remarkably success¬ 
ful one for Mr. T., and among other shipments then 
made to the Pacific coast, he mentioned one lot 
of 14 head, for which $1,400 was paid him. 

“From the liberal outlay made by Mr. T., during 
the past seven or eight years, and especially in the 
determination shown by him for three years past, to 
secure the best he could obtain in England, at. what¬ 
ever cost, I expected much, aud yet was scarcely 
prepared to find so many evidences of a straight¬ 
forward, practical common sense manifested in his 
views and transactions, rather than of any wild 
enthusiasm on the one hand, or of mere ‘Yankee 
’cuteness’ on the other. Believing that he can 
breed more healthy and hardy lambs by an avoid- 


Harvest is a season of toil and of pleasure. 
It calls for the most incessant and fatiguing exer¬ 
tions of the year; and yet the labor is pleasant, for 
the farmer works with willing hands, and rejoices 
at. receiving the bountiful reward for past?labors— 
at. another fulfillment of the glorious promise that 
seed-time and harvest shall not fail. He that sows 
in hope may well reap in joy. We are losing very 
much that may be considered the poetry of rural 
life, and particularly of the harvest-field, for the 
scythe and the sicklo are giving place to the mow¬ 
ing machine and the reaper, and the rustic gleaners 
and the beautiful hay-makers are seen no more, 
except in pictures of the olden time. Still there is 
beauty left, and more ol leisure for its enjoyment, 
and a higher appreciation of the beautiful and the 
true. Who would return to the old-fashioned sickle, 
or eveu the cradle, or desire that wives and daugh¬ 
ters should spend the long harvest days in raking 
clover aud timothy for the sake of poetical associa¬ 
tions. Modern improvements add to our time, 
wealth, and pleasures; yet, iu looking at the good 
of the past, wo are apt to lorget present blessings. 

In this timo of trial, when many hundreds of 
thousands are taken from the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture to engage in deadly strife, it is a great 
satisfaction to know that Providence is smiling 
upon the husbandman, and that the coming harvest 
will be a bountiful one in all the. Northern Slates. 
This is a blessing for which we can not be too 
thankful, as a different result would, in the present 
crisis, have produced financial embarrassment, and 
perhaps great Buttering. 

The crop of Hay in this section is light; many old 
meadows are scarcely worth cutting, while we no¬ 
tice those newly sown are in most cases giving a 
fair yield, often quite large. 

Outs we are somewhat surprised to find good so 
generally. They are thick on the ground, the straw 
short, and heading finely, 


Birds nml Insects. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— The people and our wise 
legislators are doing much to preserve the birds from destruc¬ 
tion, and to encourage their inerease. This is done so that 
they may destroy the insects that trouble us, that those who 
have an ear for music may enjoy their songs, and those who 
have no car for sweet sounds may have an opportunity for the 
improvement of their defective organs. This is well enough, 
if it pays; but the birds seem to have a strange preference for 
ripe fruits and grain over nauseous insects, aud while I 
approve of their good tasle, I don’t know why the farmer 
should be compelled to keep swarms of birds on the products 
of his toil. Do you think they earn their living?—that is the 
question I would like to have discussed. — Farmer, Greece. N. 
1% 1S62. 

Tue above inquiry is pertinent. Birds are 
becoming very numerous and tame. A lew years 
since it was occasionally only that we saw a Balti¬ 
more Oriole; now they build their nests in all our 
tall trees, while the robins flock around us in the 
garden, like chickens, and are so sociable that they 
will pick cherries from the same tree, and from the 
same limb, and seem to begrudge us a taste, while 
the yellow bird robs ns of a good many of our choice 
seed that we would like to save. The presence of 
these leathered songsters is very pleasant; it gives 
life and beauty to the lawn and garden; and though 
most of our birds are not choice singers, their notes 
are sweet, their actions graceful, affording ft never- 
failing source ol pleasure. In the pleasure garden, 
then, the birds pay. without taking into account any 
good they do in the destruction of the injurious 
insects. But, the question asked by “Farmer” is, 
do the birds pay the one who grows crops for profit— 
who depeudsupOn Ihe products ol the soil for the sup¬ 
port of himself and family? rieasure will not pay 
store bills, and the sweet notes of the birds are not 
the kind taken by the collector of taxes, It is said 
by some farmers, and men, too, of large experience, 
that our robins and other birds, though they will eat 
the earth-worm and other inoffensive insects, will 
not destroy caterpillars, the currant-worm, and 
other insects that are injurious, and that the war 
liiey make upon the strawberries, and cherries, and 
grain, is fur more serious than that upon insects. 

We have thought there is scarcely an insect but 
furnishes food for some of our birds. Last season 
we noticed a pair of small brown birds at work ver y 
industriously among the currant-worms, eating them 
and carrying them off, doubtless to their nest, in 
large numbers. This was the only bird we have 
seen eating these worms. We believe, after pretty 
full investigation, by dissection, and examination of 
the contents of the stomach, it has been shown that 
even the robin lives maiuly on insects, though in 
the summer months it makes a dessert of fruit. 

Prof. Jexks, of Middleboro, Mass., had robins 
killed at day-break, noon, and sunset, in villages 
and in the country, and repeated examinations 
showed that “insects injurious to vegetation eonsti- 


WESTERN editorial notes 


THE NOUN. WEED. 

Rural reader, allow me to call your attention to 
this interesting word. It. has sundry significalions, 
aud each is related to the other. 

1 Tlii.s word is “ a general name for any plant that is use¬ 
less or troublesome. The word, therefore, hns no definite 
application to any plant or species of plants; but whatever 
plants grow among corn, grass, or in hedges, and which are 
either of no use to man or injurious to crops, ore denom¬ 
inated weeds.” 

Perhaps you thought you knew what, the word 
meant before —and perhaps you did —probably 
so; but it will do no harm to review the suhject, 
especially since it is timely to do so. Thus far, 
Webster. And the word is a noun — the name of 
a thing; and, according to the definition, a very 
noxious thing, if left to “grow among corn, grass, 
or in the hedges.” It evidently ought not to be 
allowed to grow. As soon as a plant is found to be 
a weed, growing with other crops, it should be 
attacked. There is no season of the year when it 
can be better or more successfully and satisfactorily 
done than the present month. 

But this noun has a still broader signification. It 
is applied to some plants that are uot popularly 
regarded as weeds. It is safe to say that every 
plant that grows where it is not wa,vied, is a weed , 
in its relation to the crop upon which it is trespass¬ 
ing. If rye is stretching its tall stem above the 
winter wheat, it is a weed, and should be gathered 
and burned now. The value of the wheat crop is 
injured by it. Oats in the spring wheat are pestif¬ 
erous weeds, and it will pay the farmer well to see 


It is the general opinion 
that the crop will he large, and we are certainly 
inclined to agree with this opinion, from our own 
observation. 

Corn is backward, uneven, and much in need of 
good “corn weather.” The nights are yet. too cold 
for very rapid advancement, but a few days of warm 
weather at this stage, will make a great improvement. 

Immense quantities of Beans have been planted. 
Almost every farmer has an acre or two, while we 
hear of some who are growing twenty and even 
thirty acres. They are looking well, but with this 
crop everything depends upon careful harvesting. 

Potatoes are looking well, but this is usually the 
case at this season of the year, and we have no sure¬ 
ty of a crop. 

Barley we understand is acknowledged to be fair, 
and Peas, of which there were a good many sown, 
are looking tolerably well, though in most cases 
dwarfed somewhat by the dry weather. 

Our great staple, Wheat, we have not seen look 
as well in ten years before; indeed, some fields we 
have scarcely ever seen equalled. All varieties are 
doing well, though the Mediterranean is growing in 
favor greatly. It is remarkable for its hardiness, 
and is improving in quality every year. The aphis 
is to lie found in some fields, but not in sufficient 
numbers to do mischief, and the midge is very 
scarce, only a few being found on the edges of the 
fields. Its work here seems accomplished. 


The field crops—such as corn, sorghum, potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, mangels, Ac. — must be kept clean, 
or their profit becomes a myth. The anuual and 
biennial plants that usually prevail on such fields, 
may be killed if cutoff below the point where the 
seed-leaf originates. 

The small grains need weeding. The dock, this¬ 
tle. daisy, cockle, couch grass, wild mustard, rag 
weed, Ac., which infest the fields, should be rooted 
out. The. chess should be pulled from the winter 
wheat; or, if it predominates, it should be plowed 
under deep , before the germ of the seed is matured 
enough to reproduce itself. 

The pastures should be cleaned of all noxious 
plants which scatter seed or increase from the root. 
In the West, I am sorry to say, many of the terrible 
pests which trouble Eastern farmers are getting an 
alarming foothold, because of the ignorance, indo¬ 
lence, or carelessness, of too many of our farmers. 
The Canada tlustle (Cirsium arrange J has iis feet 
firmly planted in a few localities, and the work of 
exterminatiou has hardly been broached. It spreads 
with great rapidity here, and the deep, porous na¬ 
ture of’ the prairie soils enables it to root far down. 
The surest process ot extermination is defoliation, 
and the work ,-hould commence at once and con¬ 
tinue during the present and succeeding mouth. It 
should not be permitted to remain long enough 
above ground to take breath. 

There are other thistles here, some of them en¬ 
trenching themselves strongly, and advancing their 
lines with great, rapidity. The common pasture 
thistle ( Cirsium, pumilum) is very common on the 
farms of a certain (and not very reputable) class of 
farmers. Cirsium altisshnum is also found here, and 
is altogether too common. There are Others, with 
less noxious habits. 

Then there is that inveterate “stick-tight,” wheth- 


descrlbe a condition of sorrow. Few who have 
passed by a deserted dwelling, no matter how fine 
its architecture aud how elaborate its ornature — 
few who have passed such a home after it has been 
neglected one season, or even a few months of a 
single season, but will appreciate the significance of 
this mournful application of the word. The land 
and the people both mourn, where weeds cumber 
the ground. The effect of their growth is always 
impoverishing to both the soil and the people who 
live upon its products. They destroy hopes, blight 
prospects of plenty and enjoyment, and levy a 
heavy burthen of labor upon the generation which 
undertakes their extermination. It is certainly 
proper to call all emblems of mourning, “weeds,” 
and to find, in the existence of a weed, cause for 
mourning. 

THE VERB, WEED. 

3. “To free from noxious plants; to take away ; to free 
from anything hurtful or oftensive ; to weed! ” 

Now we have reached the practical part of the 
subject—the active verb. I have anticipated it 
somewhat, and do not propose to use a mass of 
verbiage to prove that it is time to weed, or to define 
what to weed, or how to weed it. 

And yet, the subject is worthy serious attention. 
No argument is needed to show that it is lime to 
weed. Especially in the West, where rains have 
predominated, these hot July days bring forward 
the weeds with alarming rapidity. The gardens 
are rank with them; they are overshadowing all the 
virtuous plauts with ostentation, so characteristic 
of vice. 

What to weed, is by no means an idle question. 
The gardens must be kept clean; for the condition 
of the flower and kitchen garden is an index of the 
degree of inbred refinement and intelligence which 
presides over the establishment. 


NOTES AND INQUIRIES 


Alsike Clover. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—C an you tell me something: 
of the value and character of the Alsike clov er? Is it valua¬ 
ble for feeding purposes, and more so than our common red 
clover?—G razier. 

Alsike Clover ( Trifolium hybridum ) has not been 
grown to any extent in this country, and, we judge, 
has received a far more general trial in Canada. 
The Canadian Agriculturist says that alter a pretty 
thorough trial in the Province it is very highly 
approved. All bee-keepers are anxious that this 
clover should be generally grown, for like the white 
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Thu? much for protection again?! skunks; and it 
is my opinion that should his skunksbip ever again 
undertake to invade the “sacred soil” of my bam 
bay. he will find his nasal organ and claws will be 
very much shortened before he gets safely ensconced 
in his old home. Harvey Haynes. 

Cold water. Mich., July, 1862. 


for seed, which will save the expense of transporta¬ 
tion, and will command fifty cents more per bushel 
than an ordinary article, and in proof of the above 
theory I will give you the result,of two fields treated 
as 1 have prescribed. From one acre and four rods, 
forty-three and one-baif bushels, sold for seed at 
two dollars per bushel. On the other field I sowed 
fourteen and one-half bushels, and harvested three 
hundred and fifteen bushels. 


lence and the kingdom of heaven first, then we may 
expect the blessing of heaven to abound in our 
harvests as well as in our hearts. "Where the 
Creator of all things is pleased, all things will work 
well. 

Here, then, are,due things to be attended to by 
fanners and others, in connection with their labors 
in the field. May neither one of them be omitted. 


er in the ground or to you clothing, the burdock. 
{Lappa major, G.trtn..) which is keeping pace 
with all other progressive things, whether “en¬ 
couraged to settle” in any particular locality or not. 
It will do any dyspeptic fanner good to dig roote 
enough daily to kpep him supplied with its “sooth¬ 
ing sirup” for his blood. 

There is one other noxious weed I will claim 
space to mention, because it has been recommended 
by some queer people because of the intrinsic value 
of its fruit for pies I I refer to the common elder 
(8ambucus Canadensis, j It is second only to ibe 
Canada thistle as a nuisance, and is equally as 
worthy general cultivation. It propagates from 
both the root and the seed. It produces the latter 
abundantly, aud ramifies all the adjoining country 
with the former. It is an unmitigated nuisance, 
and ought not to bo tolerated in a neighborhood, all 
gardeners to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To weed ! Why. my dear sir, there is a heap of it 
to do I The text has a practical^ physical, and 
moral application, as well as an agricultural and 
commercial importance. It will do you good to 
think upon the use and significance of weeds, while 
you bend over your hoe lo pluck them up or drive 
your plow to cover them. They teach important 
lessons, if we only read tlieir language. 


Tus Season anti Crops.— Since our last report, wc have 
had considerable wet weather in Western Mew York—yet 
though more than desired, no material damage has thus far 
ensued. Farmers are in the midst of clover having, and some 
have commenced cutting wheat In this immediate section 
the weather has been showery (and very wet) from Saturday 
to the time of writing (Tuesday noon}—preventing the curing 
of hay and gathering of grain cut the latter part of last week. 
Though very unfavorable for haying and harvesting, the wet 
weather has been highly advantageous to spring crops and 
newly stocked ground. No damage is anticipated, except to 
clove* hay. and if the weather becomes fair in two or three 
days, that crop will lie secured. With fair weather, consid- 
enable wheat will probably be harvested tile present week 
though the crop ts generally late. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA - PRODUCTS, &c 


[From the New York Argus.] 

We have diligently and conscientiously labored 
to obtain, in behalf of'the farmers of the United 
Stales, some information respecting the Commis¬ 
sioner placed at the head of the new Agricultural 
Department of the Government, and at last our 
efforts have been attended with some degree of 
success. The communication which we publish 
below affords the first gleam ot light upon this 
important question, and we know the farmers of 
the country will thank us for even so small a con¬ 
tribution to the general stock of knowledge. 

So far as Mr. Newton's qualifications appear 
from the communication below, they are of a prac¬ 
tical character and creditable to him. To know 
good butter, and especially to know how to make 
it. is an accomplishment of no small value. That 
fact we consider established, three Presidents hav¬ 
ing borne him testimony; now will somebody tell 
us what are the other qualifications of Commissioner 
Newton? 

This is a subject upon which the President has 
no right to trifle with the interests and feelings of 
the great body of farmers throughout the country. 
Possibly his appointee is “the right man iu the 
right place,’’ but thus far the tact has not been 
demonstrated. It would be an insult to the agri¬ 
culturists of the country, which we are sure Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln would not willingly offer, to place a 
man over their great interests, who does not, pos¬ 
sess the confidence of the farmers, or the qualifica¬ 
tions to sustain himself in the high position. 

If. as appears probable, a mistake has been made 
by the appointing power, either through a lack of 
acquaintance with Mr. Newton's qualifications, or a 
failure to apprehend the standard of fitness which 
the people will insist upon, the President should 
lose no time in repairing the error in the only mode 
left open to him. Of one thing we can most respect¬ 
fully assure the President—the farmers of the coun¬ 
try will not quietly submit to any such imputation 
upon their intelligence, as the appointment of a 
person to this high position who lacks the requisite 
qualifications for the duties devolving upon the 
head of the Agricultural Bureau at Washington. 

WHO IS ISAAC NEWTON? 

This inquiry, copied into your valnable journal 
from the Rural New-Yorker, has set on foot 
much investigation. I will contribute my mite to 
the general stock of knowledge to lie obtained, iu 
respect to the man who has so suddenly been ele¬ 
vated to be Government Chief among farmers. 
Newton (not Sir Isaac, but Vr. Isaac) first came 
into public life, as is believed, as a purveyor of 
Table Butter for the White House, during the Pres¬ 
idency of General Pierce. He was represented 
then to be a worthy man who had access, as owner 
or otherwise, to a small dairy farm near Philadel¬ 
phia, and thus to be able to supply an excellent 
product. During the Presidency of'Mr. Buchanan, 
Newton removed his butter vending establishment 
to Washington, and continued to furnish the occu¬ 
pants of the White House, atul other customers. 
On the accession of President Lincoln, Newton 
was. in bis business, useful and Convenient at the 
White House, as he waB to all his customers, and 
the end has been bis nomination to be Superintend¬ 
ent of the new Department of Agriculture 
Whether Mr. Newton is lilted for the very oner¬ 
ous aud novel duties of ’he post to which tim par¬ 
tiality of the President has assigned him, others can 
judge better than the writer of this. It does not, 
however, require much intelligence to perceive that 
the Superintendent of the Agricultural Bureau of 
the United Stales should at least be the equal in 
learning and agricultural experience to the majority 
of the intelligent farmers of the land. Mr. Newton 
may he a man whose mind is informed by much 
general reading, disciplined by critical examination 
of the science of agriculture.’enlarged by frequent 
communication with the best agriculturists of the 
United States, enriched by observation of agricultural 
industry in England and on the Continent, and more 
than a" 


| Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— As we now have a 
Homestead bill, granting land lo the landless, a 
brief description of this section of the wild West 
may be of interest to some of your readers. The 
eastern part of Nebraska furnishes a good oppor¬ 
tunity {or setting under the provisions of this bill. 

The soil here is of the best quality—producing, 
under a good state of cultivation, and in a favorable 
season, from twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, and 
filly to seventy-five bushels of corn per acre. Owing 
lo the late cold weal her of last Spring, the wheat har¬ 
vest this season will be light. Timber is scarce and 
of inferior quality,—about enough, perhaps, to fur¬ 
nish settlers with fuel and a little fencing till timber 
and hedge fences can be grown. Considerable tim¬ 
ber is being planted, and some who planted groves 
five years ago begin now to use of them for fuel. 
The country is well watered. Small creeks formed 
by springs are found coursing through the prairie in 
all directions, watering nearly every square mile 
of land. 

I see nothing to render the country otherwise than 
healthy, excepting, perhaps, along the river bottoms, 
where the ague may find a foothold. We have a 
long summer, with warm days and cool nights. The 
winter, though short, is rendered somewhat tedious 
by the high winds. 

Jt is thought that this will prove to be an excel¬ 
lent, fruit country, if sufficient care is taken in pro¬ 
tecting orchards by planting groves around them. 
There was a good peach crop here last year, and 
there is a fine prospect for a crop this season. "Wild 
fruit, such as plums, grapes, gooseberries, cherries, 
ifcc., is abundant. 

Nebraska City, on the Missouri river, a town of 
about three thousand inhabitants, affords perhaps 
the best market in the Territory. A vast amount of 
produce and goods is taken from this point to supply 
the Pike’s Peak gold region. Fifteen miles west¬ 
ward from Nebraska City maybe found plenty of 
good government land, ottering itself to the settler 
gratis—saying, in generous words, come and accept 
my treasures, “ without money and without price.’’ 

But a Lome in the West is not found without some 
privations and disadvantages; and he who has a 
comfortable habitation of his own in the East, with 
no other attraction to the "West than to increase Ids 
wealth, had better be contented to remain in the 
enjoyment of his old possessions that he may have 
spent long years in rendering comfortable and at¬ 
tractive. But the young man of limited means, who 


six acres. By ditching. I have shortened the creeks 
and saved over twenty-three acres. This is now 
the best land on my farm—so rich that I have 
manured my garden from portions of it. We met 
with great opposition at first, from our “old and 
experienced” neighbors, who thought ditching a 
humbug. 

THE MONEY OAIN. 

Twenty three awes at $60,. £1 330 

Seventeen acre? (mined by digging stumps, straighten¬ 
ing roads, &c . _ ..... 1.020 

My lartn contains 400 acres, and these improvements 
have increased the value of my whole farm $20 per 
acre, which makes__.... 8,000 

Thus giving an increase in value, of...10.400 

The cose or' all this was__3,415 

Gail1 .....x_$0,985 

But this is only part of my gain; for I raised, on 
sixty acres of the bottom land, which, before ditching, 
could only bo plowed in patches, sixty bushels of 
coni to the acre, in 1853, which brought, me. in cash, 
$720; besides $100 worth of pumpkins, and $60 in 
pasture—in all, $880. The cost of raising the crop 
was $4 33d per acre, and as I did not have it to har¬ 
vest, the whole expense was $260. Thus, the clear 
gain on sixty acres, the first year that I could work 
it, was six hundred and twenty dollars. Indeed, 
all my ditching, and similar improvements, have 
already brought me back five limes their cost, so that 
all I get from them hereafter will be clear gain . 

I have, from time to time, widened and deepened 
the creek drains, with spade and plow, and they are 
now, by the help of the floods, eight to ten feet deep, 
and twenty-four feet wide, and rarely overflow. 
The wet spots I have underdrained with wood, 
much to my satisfaction; but I prefer tile, if I had 
them. I am about to get a tile machine, and when 
I get it in use, you shall hear from me again. 


numbers of the Rural, are generally first class, and must 
attract the notice and patronage of cultivators over a wide 
extent of country. Iu no July during the past twelve years 
have we advertised bo many valnable machines as in the 
present—a fact which indicates improvement and enterprise 
in the right direction and also an intelligent appreciation of 
this journal as a medium of communication with the Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural public, At a time when the harvest 
is plenty and laborers scarce—and especially when every man 
who can be spared is needed to defend and save tiie country- 
producers are in duty bound to avail themselves of the ad¬ 
vantages of labor-saving machinery as far as possible, and we 
are giad that manufacturers are so well prepared to supply 
what is wanted. Every improvement that wilt save time and 
muscle is worthy of serious attention at such a period ; and 
the speedy adoption of such as are within the reach and 
means of farmers and others, would enable them to at once 
spare the 300.000 men just called for to prosecute—and, God 
willing, successfully terminate — the War for the Union. 
Friends, now is the time for both thought and action on this 
important subject 1 


WHERE TO CUT PRAIRIE HAY. 

It is not generally known by new settlers in the 
West, that there is a great difference in the value of 
the wild prairie hay of the sloughs and that cut upon 
the uplands. The upland hay is much preferred by 
those who have had experience in feeding it. It is 
shorter and does not yield 30 much per acre, but it 
is much more nutritious and healthful for stock. 

If the bottoms contain a large proportion of blue 
joint and red lop, it is of course more valuable; but 
the red top is not always found in the sloughs, un¬ 
less it has been sown there. 

Prairie hay is more valuable if cut earlier than is 
This is experience given me by 


the practice. This is experience given me by men 
who put up and feed hundreds of tuns annually. 
It ought to be in the stack in July and August, 
But we see men cutting prairie hay in September 
and October, as often as in the former months. It 
is a good practice to seenre hay even in October, if 
the supply secured previously is inadequate; but it 
is not the best policy to wait until that time before 
providing for stock. 


opened. Of course we do not regret having suggested to pro¬ 
ducers that a delay in selling their wool would not be a losing 
business—though at that time the commercial papers were 
talking the other way. Wool growers who have not sold their 
clips are fortunate but whether it is wise to hold for a materi¬ 
al advance over present rates is a question which each must de¬ 
termine for himself 

— The Daily Democrat (this city), of the 22d inst., has the 
following logical paragraph on the prlee of wool, though we 
cannot indorse what is said to be ‘ thought by many," that the 
staple will reach u as high as seventy-five cents per pound’: 

“ The price of wool has steadily advanced since the opening 
of the market for the sale of this season’s clip, which opened at 
prices ranging from thirty to forty cents per pound. It has 
now reached, for extra fine lots, fitly cents per pound. There 
are a number of causes to produce this result, among which 
are the high price of cotton and the extraordinary demand for 
woolen fabrics for soldiers’ wear. Cotton was selling in New 
York on Saturday last at fifty cent9 per pound. There is a 
wide margin in the relative value of the two staples, and hith¬ 
erto the margin has been in favor of wool which has always 
commanded double the price of cotton. Itis thought by many 
that the standard of value of wool must bo raised by the natur¬ 
al laws of trade, and that the price of this article will have an 
upward tendency, reaching as high as seventy-five cents per 
pound. This theory may be incorrect, yet the clothing of an 
additional army of 300,000 almost entirely with woolen fabrics, 
must of necessity increase the demand for, and enhance the 
price of wool.” 


WHAT INCREASES THE PRODUCTIVENESS OF 
OUR FIELDS, 


1. Careful preparation of the ground. Draining 
when the soil is wet. Deep and careful plowing. 
The plowing of the Arabs in Palestine is not much 
better than our harrowing, aud their crops are iu 
proportion. A field near me was drained by tile, 
in the wet places, then well plowed, subsoiled and 
manured, and in three or four years it produced a 
remarkable growth of trees, and gave abundauce of 
fruit for the family. 

2. Careful selection of seed. Poor seed, as a 
general rule, produces its like. A little pains in 
the selection of the best seed, will often add mate¬ 
rially to the amount of the produce. 

3. Careful tillage. Hoeing, plowing, cultivating, 
all aid in the productiveness of the soil. “ In the 
sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread.” Doubtless 
the more labor a man bestows in this way, the more 
he will be rewarded in the harvest. 

4. Again, the amount of rain and heat from hea¬ 
ves has much to do with (he productiveness of the 
ground. A cold and frosty season, or a we! and 
damp one, may take away much from the natural 
fruitfulness of the ground; or where the heat is 
abundant and the rain plenty, and all things favor¬ 
able, they will sometimes add greatly to the yield of 

In other words, there are causes beyond 


Cultivation of Winter Wheat. 

From a prize essay iu the American Agricultur¬ 
ist, on this topic, we select the following paragraphs: 

Wheat, one of the greatest staples of the country, 
if rightly managed, may be made one of the most 
profitable of our cereals, upon almost any soil. 
Twenty years’ experience Las demonstrated to me 
that we hardly need fail of success, if the following 
mode of proceeding be strictly followed: 

Selection of Seed, —Select none but the best seed 
of bearded wheat. The while chaff is preferable, it 
being worth some ten cents more per bushel in 
Eastern markets. Prepare a strong brine — do not 
depend upon old beef or pork brine—and wash as 
long as any filth or immature grain rises to the sur¬ 
face. By this process we shall expel from two to 
three quarts of foul seed and shrunken grain per 
bushel, from what would be calied an “ extra” arti¬ 
cle. Seed prepared in this manner will send up 
none but the most hardy and vigorous plants, con¬ 
sequently will be less liable to winter-kill; and as 
like produces like, we may look for an article in the 
increase equal if not superior to that which was 
sown. Add three quarts of dry, fresh-slaked lime 
to every bushel of wheat; mix up thoroughly two 
days, or two weeks, previous to sowing. This is 
important—neglect the lime , and nine times out of 
ten you will have more or less smut, which will de¬ 
preciate the value of the wheat. 

Preparation of Ground. Seeding, dr.—The ground, 
if rich and strong enough, may lie sown after peas, 
otherwise, after summer fallow. In either case, ma¬ 
nure on the surface, and plow or drag in with the 
wheat. I prefer to use about fifteen loads to the 
acre thus prepared; then, after sowing thinly, to 
plow it in. The seed, by coming in immediate con¬ 
tact with the manure, receives a thrifty and vigor¬ 
ous start, which it otherwise would not attain. This 
I think is highly important to insure success. I have 
never used the drill, but in its stead Ide’s culivator, 
which answers a good purpose. If you harrow in the 
seed, in no case roll afterwards, as the inequalities 
of the surface will prevent the snow from blowing 
off, and the plants will be less liable to be affected 
by frost. But if covered with a drill or cultivator, 
this precaution is unnecessary, the seed being so 
much deeper, and the roots less exposed. When 
the ground is settled in spring, go over with a 
heavy roller; it covers many exposed roots and 
often adds five to seven bushels per acre. 

Have the ground well pulverized for sowing; it is 
useless to sow on lumpy and badly prepared soil. 
In case there is no manure to be had, cover the sur¬ 
face immediately after sowing and before the wheat 
starts, with a light layer of straw; the wheat in a 
short time will come through, and prevent it from 
blowing off. The straw will act as a mulch, and the 
ground being shaded will retain the moisture; and 
if the soil is not very poor, you may expect a good 
paying crop. Two and-a-bulf bushels salt per acre 
tends to prevent rust, makes the straw strong and 
bright, and gives the young wheat a dark color. If 
any one doubts the truth of this statement, I hope 
he will make the experiment, and my word for it, 
he will at once adopt the practice. I know of no 
better mode to prevent the ravages of the midge 
than early sowing, and even this sometimes fails 
The last week in August, or the first in September. 
I would prefer, but this depends upon circum¬ 
stances; if the weather is dry and not, 1 would 
rather wait until O.ctober. Some years since I made 
an experiment to test early and late sowing. One 
piece was sowed the last week in August ; one the 
last week in September, and one the middle of Octo¬ 
ber, on the same kind of Soil and treated in every 
respect alike. There was 110 difference iu the time 
of ripening or in the qnaliiy of the grain, but the 
earliest sowed produced the longest heads, conse¬ 
quently yielded more per acre. 

I do not sow plaster on wheat, as it tends to rust, 
and increases the bulk of straw but not of grain. 


The Closing Sale op Joyas Wturn's South-Down Flock, 
wbicll took place at Babraham, on the 18th ult., was attended 
by President Cornell and Secretary Johnson, of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society, and several other Americans now in Eng¬ 
land. Iu a letter to the Society's Journal, Col. JOHNSON says : 
—" We found n remarkably fine lot of yearling lambs, the last 
of the Babraham stock. A large company of intelligent farm¬ 
ers and others were present not only from England nnd Scot¬ 
land. but also from France, Austria, Hungary, and, I think, 
Silesia, who were among the purchasers, There were 149 
bucks. 58 pens of ewes of five each, sold, aud the work was 
most admirably done. The sale was rapidly earned on; not a 
controversy arose as to bids, and every thing was in complete 
order. An interregnum of an hour for a lunch, such as we do 
not often see in America, enabled us to stand the fatigue of the 
day The sale was a capital one. Mr. Cornell bid otf nine 
bucks and three pens of ewes, and the animals will do credit 
to his judgment when they reach our shores. The highest 
price buck was 140 guineas, and the highest pen of ewes, I 
think, 20>e guineas each- The whole amount of the sales last 
year, 967 sheep, ..... . £10,026 6 6 

This year, rams 148, ewes 289—437 - - 6,720 8 0 


harvests, 

the reach of human ingenuity and skill which are 
affecting our crops. The best prepared ground and 
the most careful cultivation, cannot always insure 
abundance. A frost, a drouth, or an unpropitious 
heaven, may frustrate all one's labors. This leads 
to another cause, which enters largely into the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the ground, and which we are in 
danger of overlooking. 

5. He that created the earth has a specific object 
for it to accomplish. Nothing was made in vain, 
or to be abused or misused. An all-wise God 
has a design for every thing to accomplish. If 
men work in harmony with that design, they 
can of course produce larger results than if 
they work against it. If you plant and sow at 
the right seasons, you can do much better than 
if you run contrary to nature in that respect,— 
that is, contrary to the wishes ol the Creator. 
If any one undertakes to accomplish the same 
object which God has iu view, it requires no proof 
to believe that he will be successful. Where men 
work with the divine working, a bettor result is of 
cour.se to be obtained. One cannot raise corn in 
winter, nor make ice in summer. To .succeed, he 
must obey the laws of the Creator. And further, 
the more of these laws he takes into consideration, 
and the more of them he observes, the greater of 
course will he his chances of success. If in all 
things we could work with God, doubtless the 
divine blessing would work wonderfully in our 
favor. In a certain case, He told the Israelites, 
“I will command my blessing upon you iu the 
sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for three 
years.’’' —Lev. 25: 21. It were surely irrational to 
believe that lie who created all things cannot, if 
He choose, make them produce more at one time 
thau another. Canuot He show Ills divine pleasure 
in the productiveness of the fields as well as by 
His grace and spirit? He promised His people that 
if they would keep His commandments, He would 
bless the fruit of their land, their corn, their wine, 
and their oil, the increase of their kine, and the 
flocks of their sheep.—Deut. 


HOW TO HEAD THE SKUNKS, 


Eds. Dural New-Yorker:—I n the Rural of 
the 5th inst. there is an extract from the American 
Agriculturist, showing up the beauties and useful¬ 
ness of that nocturnal visitor the skunk. My expe¬ 
rience lias not impressed me very favorably toward 
him. Many have been the times, iu the earlier set¬ 
tlement of this country, when 1 have been aroused 
from my quiet slumbers, in the small hours of dark 
and stormy nights, to go forth with lantern aud 
bludgeon or musket in hand, at the earnest solicita¬ 
tion of poor biddy, who, in her little coop beside the 
kitchen door, with all materual kindness, was rear¬ 
ing her little family ol chicks until they were large 
enough for 


Ills past life may be such as to develop 
high executive facilities; if he is such a man. then 
probably no motive but the public good inspired his 
nomination to the Senate. My belief is. however, 
that if some of the great farmers of New York or 
New England were to meet Newton and converse 
with him five minutes on 3 ny subject, they would 
have very distinct notions ot nis fitness for the po i- 
tion to which he has been assigned. Chemung. 


The largest amount ever realized for a s;ile stock by one indi¬ 
vidual, I believe, to be found on record.” 


Grain Tradb op. the North-West.— According to tables 
in tbo Chicago Tribune , the total receipts of grain in Chicago 
and Milwaukee during the past six months have been; 

Chicago. Milwaukee, 
bushels. bushels. 

Wheat and Hour reduced. 8,282,579 7,096.220 

Com. 10.142.475 108,289 

Rve. 689,813 135,912 

Oats.. 449,618 83,970 

Barley. 423,594 51,569 

Total._■.20,284,579 7,479,900 

The following table shows the comparative receipts of flour 
and gnuu in Cldcago during the first six months of the past 
four years: 

Bushels. 

1862. 20,284,579 

1861 . 17.536.763 

I860. 12.399.300 

1859. 5,386,169 

The receipts of wheat (and flour reduced) ut Milwaukee 
and Chicago alone, have been over 15,000,000 bushels; and 
the Tribune estimates that hi add those of Racine, Kenosha, 
Waukegan, &c., the total for Lake Michigan ports would 
reach 20,000,000 bushels. 


good pot-pie — which every farmer’s 
good housewife knows so well how to make. Under 
such circumstances, biddy never makes a false 
alarm; and if you bear her earnest entreaties on a 
dark night, you may be sure his skunksbip is on 
hand for the lion’s share of her little brood. 

For several years past, in the fall of the year, 
when my barn has been full of hay. straw, Ac., one 
or more ol the “varmints” have taken possession of 
the bay, where they have staid all winter, or until 
the bay became emptied of its contents, when they 
have retreated in “ good order” to some neighboring 
field, there to quietly wait until the barn was re¬ 
filled, when they have returned to take undisturbed 
possession of their old quarters. My barn, like 
most others built at an early day in a new country, 
was not underpinned with a stone wall, but stone 
placed only under the corners and posts, the boards 
reaching to the ground; hence Mr. Skunk had little 
trouble in taking possession. Many cold wintry 
mornings, in going forth at early dawn to feed the 
bleating lambs, the lowing cow, or neighing horse, 
has my nasal organ been saluted with his unmis¬ 
takable presence, although no quadruped was to be 
seen except by the eye of faith. 

Finally, feeling as an eminent statesman is re¬ 
puted to have said, that “our sufferings is intoler¬ 
able,” I firmly resolved that no more skunks should 
ever again winter around ray buildings. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the barn was emptied the past spring. 
1 had it raised to the desired height, and a trench 
dug under the sills and filled with small stones. A 
strong stone wall was then laid under the sills all 
around, also under the cross sills. Particular di¬ 
rections were given to the mason to spare no pains 
In making the wall rat and skunk tight. When 
this was done, I felt that the job was only half ac¬ 
complished. Having a quantity of small stones at 
hand, which, like Paddy’s milk, had been “lying 
around loose” until they had become an eye-sore, I 
resolved to put them in the bottom of the hay, and 
thus kill two birds with one stone. Team and hands 
were therefore set at work, aud small stones enough 
were drawn to cover the bottom about one foot thick. 
Then two loads of smaller stones, varying in size 
from quails’ to hens’ eggs, were drawn and thrown 
evenly over the top. Coarse sand, stone, and water 
lime were then procured in suitable proportions, 
and made into thin mortar and spread evenly over 
the surface, making a floor almost as solid as rock. 


Self-Fastening JJooi-Oatcli. 

My plan for a self-fastening door-catch, says a 
correspondent of the American Agriculturist, 1 will 
give you, which is cheap and not liable to get out of 
order. My stable door fastens with an outside 
catch, in the jamb or door post. When the door is 
opened and swung back to the side of the barn, the 
latch drops into a similar catch 1 'astened to the 
weather boards, which holds it firmly. It will cost 
but a tew cents to fasten doors in this way. 1 find 
this simple contrivance of very great service, as it 
enables stock to go in and out in safety. 

Breeding from Young Sows. 

Tue Maine Farmer says “it is quite common to 
breed from young sows, say fall pigs, to come in 
with a litter of pigs when one year old, a practice 
to be utterly condemned, and if continued iii the 
6 ame family for a few generations of tne swine, they 
will be found to dwindle down from three or four 
hundred hogs to two or three hundred. It is much 
better to keep the sow three or lour years, or even 
much longer. They have been kept some fifteen 
years to advantage. The hog is some years in his 
natural state in maturing. It is a fact well known, 
at least to every Irishman in the “ould” country, 
that pigs from old sows will grow into hogs some 
thirty or forty pounds heavier than those from young 
ones.” _ 

Harvesting Wheat. 

From a prize essay upon this topic in the Amer¬ 
ican Agriculturist, we clip the following paragraph: 

Cut wheat as soon as the straw presents a golden 
appearauce below the head to the first joint. The 
grain will be somewhat soft, but there need be no 
fear of shrinkage; it will produce more and better 
flour per bushel than if let stand until it becomes 
thoroughly dry. Bind iu small sheaves; put them 
in a stook capped with two sheaves securely bound 
on. Put up in this manner, wheat will stand 
through a long spell of wet weather without any 
fear of growing. If possible, thrash with a machine, 
as it is drawn to the barn: it will save once handling 
and it may then at once be secured from all kinds of 
vermin and will be free from filth, which will en¬ 
hance its value. Of course if the above directions 
are followed, your wheat will be of such a superior 
quality that it will be marketed at your own door 


Moris Good Draining Tilk.— The tile makers are waking 
up—improving every week. The enterprise and competition 
among inventors and makers of tile machines, and manufac¬ 
turers of tile, will soon accomplish two long-sought deside¬ 
rata—produce a superior article, and furnish it at a reasonable 
price. These remarks are suggested on receiviug some very 
smooth and well finished specimens of both pipe and horse¬ 
shoe tile from the yard of Mr. L. BcOKIJ.Nl), near this city. 
They were made hv La Tourrette’s Tile Machine, hereto¬ 
fore highly commended to our readers. The testimony given 
iu our Special Notice column is corroborative of what has 
already been published concerning the value of this machine. 


7:13. And so, in cer¬ 
tain seasons they had abundance; and again, when 
the people displeased Him, they had famine, bad 
harvests, aDd trouble. This is not an old and for¬ 
gotten truth only. A slight effort of reason will 
convince any one that God has as specific a purpose 
to work out now as ever. He wants to use the 
creation and the works of His hands to accomplish 
His designs as much at the present moment as at 
the beginning. And He will accomplish those 
designs. If men will aid Him in performing His 
will on earth, doubtless they will obtain much 
larger results than in any other way. God wants 
men to be social, benevolent, doing good to each 
other. He wants all His gifts to be used lor the 
benefit of the world. But if men take and use them 
for selfish purposes, for sin, for crime and shame, can 
we expect things to go on as smoothly as when used 
for the good of men? If men pervertthe productions 
of the harvest, can they expect them to be as abund¬ 
ant as when they are made to benefit the people 
and cause of God? In other words, when we put 
goodness aud righteousness and truth and benevo- 


A Good Wool Clip —Mr. C L. Hayden, of Wyoming, 
N. Y., has a flock of 244 Spanish Meriuo sheep from which 
he has this season sheared 1,624lbs. of-wool—all the sheep 
being well washed except the first seventeen enumerated 
below. The flock consists of 1 five year old buck; 8 yearling 
bucks; S yearling ewes; 110 breeding ewes, which raised 96 
lambs; 68 yearling and two year old ewes, 39 yearling and 
two year old wethers. An average weight of 6 lbs. 10k 
ounces shows that Mr. II. must have a superior flock. How 
many Western New York wool growers can equal tliis clip? 


Unpins and 


The Tcrkkys in Trouble —Will some of the numerous 
readers of the Rubai, give through its columns a remedy for a 
disease which Is quite prevalent amoug youug turkeys m this 
vicinity? It seems to be contagious. as it never subsides when 
it gets in a brood until all arc killod by it. The first symptom 
is a fiirtiug of the bead aud gaping, as if the throat were much 
afflicted. Their voice? become hoarse, tongues turn black, 
they puff up, and die. Wc have tried many tilings for a cure, 
but nothing does any goud. If any friends can give us any 
information, they will confer a favor on many readers.—J. S. 
D., Rome , OAfo,’lS62. 












because they contrive to get over the ground so fast 
A good plan is that of sowing first in small 60 pots, 
letting them make their way up through successive 
changes, watering well, and giving them a warm 
and light and very well sheltered place. I say well 
sheltered, because no one knows how easily the 
stems of balsams snap. This reminds me of flower 
sticks. Ladies are frightfully apt to bury just one 
inch of the stick in soil, and then to wonder that the 
support is shaky. Where a pot is being prepared 
for even a seed which is destined to grow’ up in it, 
the future flower stick should be fixed in with the 
soil, going down absolutely to the very hole, and 
being surrounded by the drainage. A shaky stick 
is always hurting not only the stems but roots, not 
to speak of its unpleasant quality of making the 
whole untidy. 

Celosias are very pretty plants to grow in pots, 
and so are some ot the amaranths, treated like bal¬ 
sams, only with less water. Canary-flower ought 
always to be sown in the pots in which it may 
remain, and a large drainage hole in these cases is 
a great advantage. Transplanting or pricking out 
climbing plants is always injurious, as it checks 
their growth. Then there is the charming phlox 
Drummondii, and mimulup, Indian pinks, primulas, 
lobelias, and petunias; even most part of the hardy 
annuals, 'which are none the worse for a little heat. 
The only thing is to mind they do uot get drawn up 
too tall; for it is not always gratifying to be assnred 
“our plants have been growing beautifully—they 
are—oh, so long!” 

A very great point, indeed, is to guard against 
heavy showers and against twisting winds. A 
little dew might benefit the young plants; but if 
they are grown in boxes or plant cases, closing 
up the frout when the sun is shining provides an 
instant vapor bath and an immediate shade from 
what would be too hot, 

A thin sheet of moss laid over each pot is said to 
be very useful in keeping the soil from drying, and 
-- ,j. Still there is the awkwardness of 


oft! If they are allowed to grow two or three years, 
they are sometimes an inch through at their base, 
and can not then be removed by saw or knife with¬ 
out leaving an ugly scar upon the tree, and the 
wound becomes a dangerous one, unless made when 
the tree is in a favorable physiological condition, 
and it is treated with proper skill. 

“There should be little upe for the saw or knife 
in an orchard less than forty years old, unless in 
case of accident. After that time, or perhaps ten 
years later, some of the limbs begin to die, and then 
these tools become necessary. The pruning should 
be performed when it can be done with the thumb 
and finger—and now is the time to do it. Pass 
through the orchard, examine all the limbs that 
start directly from the main stem of all the trees, 
and wherever young shoots are found, rub them off, 
being careful to take them so close as to prevent an 
aftergrowth. They-should all come off, with a 
single exception, viz: If the tree, by accident, 
unskillful pruning, force of wind, or any other 
cause, has lost a proper balance; if one side has 
more branches tbnn another ; or if the top is open 
and too much exposed; then leave one of these 
young shoots, and train it to occupy the very place 
you wish to have filled. 

“ By this process of pruning, you will rarely need 
to use the knife; the trees may be brought up 
smooth, and with symmetrical form, and they will 
not be full of Internal wounds to weaken them, and 
hasten their decay in later years. 

“ Let us urge upon the young orchardist at least 
to try this method now / and if the knife and saw 
are necessary, now is the time to use them.” 


sausburia AbiaN’tifoliA variegata.— Variegated-leaved 
Ginko, or “ Maiden Hair Fern Tree. ” We have received from 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry a leaf of this beautiful tree, a 
sketch of which we annex. 


IN-DOOR GARDENING. 


BREAD MAKING, PEACH SHORT 


At the present time our stands are ••filled” with 
a single plant; one great white azalea, standing 
with drooping boughs and its lily-like blossoms, 
makes a more lovely picture than a dozen colors. 
Low-growing mosses, little ferns, cyclamens, and 
blue scillas are, for such, a ground-work among 
the most appropriate, How to keep these things 
healthy ought not to be difficult. The grand thing 
for this is to provide a cover! Tt, is perfectly absurd 
the way in which people think of what they see 
their plants suffer, wholly forgetful of their acuter 
sufferings where given up to the tender mercies of 
housemaids and their brooms; good housemaids 
doubtless cover up the furniture, but they are the 
last gardeners to whom I would trust, my plants. 
Fancy the plants—groups of fragile flowers at the. 
point of every spray—and fancy the covering, even 
though perhaps it is light, thrown over these and 
resting against or knocking off the petals! The 
very first step taken towards making flowers last 
will, I am sure, be found in something like Chinese 
lanterns. Great thin paper or transparent linen 
covers, made up on slender frames, and put over 
the stands each night like a large bell glass. There 
is always some slight change at night in the tem¬ 
perature of a room, and a plan like this equalize? 
and confines that air which surrounds the plants. 
It protects them from dust, and more than all it 
shelters them from the draughts that are prevalent 
in the early morning. 

This being arranged, a regular morning’s task 
should be to see what plants require water, every¬ 
thing being watered always with warm water. 
Azaleas in blossom should be daily watered, and 
sometimes it is practicable to bedew the foliage 
from the side away from the window, so as a little 
to refresh the foliage of the undergrowth, without 
letting water fall on the open blossoms. Some¬ 
times, too. while a plant is blossoming, there is a 
sort of gap between two sets of blossom;, with roses 
and azaleas this very often happens. Then the 
foliage and buds can have a thorough dewing. The 
cyclamens, also, in which I so exceedingly delight, 
derive untold benefit from a proper washing every 
few days or so. The foliage looks charming when 
kept so fresh and clean, and a plant I had last 
November beginning then to blossom, has now got 
upwards of 30 buds and blossoms still; the scent, 
too, becoming more and more delightful. 

It is a heavy trial, these said cyclamens; they 
ought to he close to the light; and who can resist 
having them on the table! However, if anything, 
they are prettiest by candle light, so it is possible to 
give them by day the full light they crave, and yet 
to enjoy them perfectly in the evening. Mine are 
watered every morning regularly, but never are 
allowed to be in the least sodden; being lightly 
potted, the water runs through quickly, and is 
instantly discontinued. Each plant receives thus 
about a coffee cupful daily. These plants, however, 
are standing out, contrary to rule, in flower pots. 
Violets I find do best treated in exactly the same 
manner. Neither seem to l>ear being covered up, 
or having a steamy atmosphere. 

There 1 


—A-. n ,Y-x ukkkr:—as H. jfi.s. inquires 
for a recipe for making “ Leopard Cake,” I send 
you mine. After having made fruit, gold, and sil¬ 
ver cake, butter a pan, and put in. alternately, a 
spoonful of each of the above kinds of cake. When 
baked and cut in slices, it will be spotted, which 
gives it its name. 

For the benefit of young housekeepers more par¬ 
ticularly, I give you my method of making bread. 
Take a quart of warm water, add half a teaspoontul 
of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, and then stir to a 
thin batter with Indian meal. When light strain into 
the flour, after having scalded the flour with milk. 
(In the absence of mil k I use water.) Stir the yeast 
in thoroughly, let it rise, then mix and put in tins, 
and when light, it is ready for the oven. Care must 
be taken not to strain the yeast into the flour until 
it is cool enough, so as not to kill the life of the 
yeast, least made in this way will rise much 
quicker than when made of wheat (lour; and when 
tine flour can t be made to risp thiu ?a «nrp on/i mitt 


With the exception of the Variegated Dogwood, Variegated 
Elder, Variegated Ash, and perhaps a very few others, none 
of the variegated leaved trees are adapted to our dry summer 
climate; but by the texture and appearance of these leaves, 
we should judge this was another of these few highly orna¬ 
mental and valuable trees. 

The marking Is —to use a moderate expression — beautiful, 
and surpassing what is usual iu variegated trees.— Gardeners' 
Monthly. 

We are also indebted to the Messrs. E. & B. for specimens 
of the leaves of this plant, from one of which we make the 
accompanying engraving. It is really one of the tinest of the 
variegated Leaves we have ever seen, the colors being clear 
and distinct, and the lines well defined. We understand that 
Mr. Ebio, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, has originated a very 
fine variegated variety of the common Silver Maple, it is 
represented as being constant, and exceedingly beautiful. 


ASHES AND VIRGIN SOIL, 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— L. B. Langwor- 
thy is reported, iu your issue of July 5th, to have 
said:—“ Ashes are valuable in the garden, the 
orchard, and everywhere. Mr. L. had never seen 
ashes applied where they were not productive of 
great, good.” Mr. L. makes no exception. Yet we 
have savans who assert that ashes are very inju¬ 
rious to cherry trees. An experienced nurseryman 
has informed me that in old door-yards, where, 
ashes have accumulated, young cherry trees cannot 
be grown. Another says to me:—“Ashes are death 
to cherry trees.” What is the fact? And especially 
when sorrel appears around well cultivated young 
cherry trees, may ashes and lime be applied? And 
is there, danger in sifting ashes and lirne on the 
leaves to destroy the slug? 

H. T. Brooks, as President of the Fruit-Grower’s 
Association, says:—'“True, here and there a bush 
or plant, reveling in forest mold, mixed by God’s 
own hand, gives us precious fruits, to show bow 
things grow in Paradise; but the rule is, if a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat.” True In the 
main, but like all general rules, it has an exception. 
Many years ago a neighbor presented me with a 
very few roots of what he called English Raspberry. 
I believe they are Red Antwerp. 1 set them out on 
one side of my garden, where they speedily formed 
a hedge about a rod wide and several rods in 
length, completely overrunning and hiding from 
view some gooseberry bushes which were growing 
near. From that time to this they have almost 
annually yielded a bountiful supply of delicious 
fruit, without care, except once a year I pulled out 
such tall weeds as overtopped the canes. Two 
years ago, to accommodate anew place of residence, 
I transplanted a row of the canes, and I now have 
a hedge almost a fae simile of the original.—coming 
up very near to H. T. B.’s forest ideal, and yet 
growing iu gardens. Query: Is it generally known 
how easily this fruit may be grown? Perhaps a 
smaller piece of ground, with more care and cul¬ 
ture, would have yielded the same amount of fruit 
But hundreds have the ground to spare, and not 
the culture. Peter Hathaway. 

Milan, Erie Co., Ohio, 1S62. 


so it no doubt is. 
separating it if the plants must be pricked out. 
and one is apt (o fidget about small things getting 
choked. Unless, therefore, they are seeds sown to 
stand, I hardly advocate the use of the moss by 
window gardeners, except to cover the drainage. 
Sweet peas and climbers root down into it wonder¬ 
fully. I even mean to experimentalize on no drain¬ 
age, but a quantity of moss. 

In growing seeds in plant cases I think it is best 
to give no hot water at night. Jt saves a vast deal of 
” drawing up, and it the top of the case is open then 
it is all the better. I always am glad to give a quite 
cool place as soon as may be to seedlings. Many, 
too, as German asters, for instance, require to be 
where they can have light on all sides to keep up 
the pyramidal form, and this is hard to give where, 
we have a crowd.— Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Suogustioj.' to Horticultural Societies.— In offering 
or awarding premiums for “floral ornaments,” fine flowers 
and neat arrangements are not enough, unless there is fitness 
in the use of the material composing them. We have seen 
temples built of roses, and in one ease a flower lady, that is, a 
girl wholly made up of flowers—face, arms, crinoline and all. 
It should always be borne in mind that flowers should he only 
a decoration, not the material for solid masses. A pillar or a 
basket may be twined with flowers, not made of them. To 
erect them iuto solid structures is like building a barn out of 
ribbons, or the arch of a bridge of point lace. 

Another Suggestion .— We often visit exhibitions of fruit, 
flowers, and other interesting objects; hut the interest, is much 
lessened by the thick curtain of darkness thrown over every¬ 
thing, as to the place where each object was grown and the 
name of the exhibitor. The reason assigned is to preserve 
the judges of premiums from any imputation of partiality 
But generally tbe judges know all about the exhibitors before 
they are half through with their labors. Tbe only advantage, 
then, is in keeping the public, for whom we suppose the 
exhibition is made, extirely in the dark on tbe subject, of 
whom editors, who are expected to tell their readers all that 
is worth knowing, are often a part. Cannot tlio managers of 
such exhibitions contrive some way to remove this embarrass¬ 
ment ?—Country Gentleman. 


Making Ink. —As I have asked for information, I 
will endeavor to impart a little to an inquirer in a 
late number ot the Rural, who asks how to make 
ink such as the druggists use. Druggists generally 
make a cheap ink and ink powder ol the following: 
Extract logwood, two ounces; bichromate potash, 
one drachm. Pour upon this one gallon of boiling 
water, and in a few moments it is fit for use. I 
would state, however, that having a pretty thorough 
knowledge of inks, l may pronounce this a poor 
kind, as it not durable or permanent id color—might 
answer for children at school, where you did not 
care to preserve tho writing. The base of all good 
ink is mitgall, and as you can purchase a good 
article of any respectable druggist for less money 
than to make it in small quantities, I will defer 
giving a formula for it here.—F. A. Ho wig, Be 
Witt, Iowa, 1862. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES, 


HOW TO MAKE STRAWBERRY WINE. 

Eureka ! To supply a demand for information is 
the ambition of all journalists. Ever since Sims 
startled the rural world with his assertion of the 
profit ot the manufacture of tbe strawberry into 
wine, the demand for the how to do it has been con¬ 
stant and increasing. I have given all the positive 
information I could obtain, but it has not satisfied 
the appetite of the would-be wine makers. I am 
glad to be able to give the proportions and ingre¬ 
dients of a strawberry wine, which I think equally 
as good as Mr. Sims’ manufacture. It was manufac¬ 
tured by Mrs. Reese, of this city. The wine was 
pure amber color, and its flavor preferable to Mr. 
Sims , because it did not seem to be quite so sweet 
It was certainly sweet enough. The juice is ex¬ 
pressed as soon as possible after the fruit is gath¬ 
ered, and to one gallon of juice is added two gal¬ 
lons ot water; to each gallon of this mixture is 
added three pounds of the best pulverized loaf 
sugar. 

This “must” may be put into clean barrels, the 
barrels filled nearly full, and the fermentation 
regulated by the use of the siphon, as described on 
page 206, current volume of the Rural, viz: Insert 


Lithosperwum frcticobum. —The first plant brought for¬ 
ward was Lithospermum fruticosum, from the Messrs. Lee, 
of Hammersmith, for which a Second-class Certificate was 
awarded, the plant being considered a useful rock plant, to be 
treated and used as a rock Cistus. The aspect of the plant at 
a short distance was that of a free blue Anagaliis, but is more 
woody than that; it blooms from May to October out-of-doors, 
and cuttings of it taken in September should be kept over the 
winter with Verbenas and Other bedding plants, to be turned 
out at the end of the spring.— Gardeners'’ Chronicle R/port of 
Exhibition. 


something extremely charming to the 
mind of a window gardener in being able to point 
to some special plant, and to declare she grew it 
New beginners sometimes are, indeed, so tenacious 
that they quite look down upon buying even seed¬ 
lings which are ready raised. Still this, by London 
people who have not got a hot-bed or a heated seed¬ 
bed, or any sort of green-house, may fairly be looked 
upon quite as an advantage, in the case of tender 
annuals, or other seeds of this kind. 

I confess, notwithstanding, my sympathy is with 
the former class—it is so pleasant to have all the 
work oneself! Nor shall I soon forget a box I had 
one spring, in which it seemed to me that every 
seed came up, and which stored my windows after¬ 
wards with many delightful flowers. 

The great thing of course is to sow such seeds as 
will bear pot culture, and to sow moreover what 
will do well in the place we live in. In London it 
seems to me that plants which grow up most quickly 
are those that answer best; and then we have to 
bethink us of the sweet smelling things and also of 
those that remain long iu blossom. 

In tosvns it is a blessing that people are not criti¬ 
cal in regard to flowers; everything green and bright 
finds a most ready welcome, and hence the tangled 
balconies wreathed with dark tropacolums, and fes¬ 
tooned by branches of coboeas and sweet peas, 
which look so fresh and gay. The seed sowing has 
two Classes There are the hardy annuals, which 
ought to lie sowu directly; sweet peas, mignonette, 
minor convolvulus, white alyssum, tropscolums, 
asters, nemopllila, Indian pinks, larkspurs, and 
stocks, all of which require pols of soil, not quite 
brimful—the seeds to be scattered thinly, and to be 
covered about their own depth with some soil or 
cocoa stuff. Kept moist, But not watered overhead, 
things come on well iri a light and airy place. A 


Blackberry and IVine Cordial. — We avail 
ourselves of the kindness of a friend to publish the 
following excellent recipe for making cordial. It is 
recommended as a delightful beverage and an infal¬ 
lible specific for diarrhtea or ordinary disease of the 
bowels: 

Recipe. — To half a bushel of blackberries, well 
mashed, add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two 
ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of cloves; pulver¬ 
ize well, mix, and boil slowly until properly done; 
then strain or squeeze the juice through homespun or 
flannel, and add to each pint of the juice one pound 
of loaf-sugar; boil again for some time, take it off 
and, while cooling, add half a gallon of best Cognac 
brandy. 

Dose. For an adult, half a gill to a gill; for a 

child, a teaspoonful or more, according to age._ 

Godey's Lady’s Rook. 

- -* ‘ t-T 

Cheap Burning-Oil for Hand-Lamps. —The 
following recipe is intended for lamps without 
shades or chimneys, and no patent is taken out. 
The editors will confer a favor on many of the 
Rural readers by informing them that common 


Ovrisia cocciKEA is a scarlet flowered, hardy herbaceous 
plant, allied to Veronica, and iu habit like Veronica gentian 
oides, but with drooping scarlet flowers; from the Andes of 
Chili, also among tbe recent introductions into English 
gardens. 

New Tea-scented Robb G loirs ok Bordeaux.—A seed¬ 
ling, from the well known favorite Tea Rose Gloire de Dijon, 
was raised at Lyons, and is represented as being unquestiona¬ 
bly the finest tea-scented rose ol the season. 


Ttovticuttmal jrtote.s 


U. S. Agricultural Society—National Exhibition of 
Wines.— At the late meeting of the United States Agricul¬ 
tural Society, the undersigned were constituted a committee 
to make the necessary arrangements for holding, at Washing¬ 
ton, at the time of the next, annual meeting of the Society, on 
the second Wednesday of January, 1S63. a “ Wine Fail-,” or 
Exhibition of tlio Wines of the United States. 

In pursuance of these instructions, the committee call 
attention to the schedule of premiums, in which the effort is 
made to systematize and classify the varieties of American 
wines, and reduce them to a convenient commercial nomen¬ 
clature. A congress of wine growers, with samples and facts 
can alone do this successfully. The committee beg to assure 
exhibitors that every arrangement will be perfected for ample 
accommodations in every respect 
All packages and samples may be addressed to W. T. Dennis, 
Chairman of Committee, Washington, D. C., freight paid; 
and all letters on tins subject may be sent to same address. 

Sparkling Wines (Champagne).— Best sample Sparkling 
Catawba Wins, Grand Silver Medal; 2d. Grand Bronze Medal. 
Best sample Sparkling Isabella Wine, Grand Silver Medal; 2d, 
Grand Bronze Medal. Best sample Sparkling Herbemont, 
Grand Silver Medal; 2d. Grand Bronze Medal. Best sample 
Sparkling Delaware. Grand Silver Medal, 2d, Grand Bronze 
Medal. Best sample Sparkling California Mission, Grand 
Silver Medal; 2d, Grand Bronze Medal Best Sparkling Wine 
of any kind—This premium will be made up by the proprie¬ 
tors of the principal Hotels as a “sweepstakes," and will bn 
very liberal. 

Dry H im-,-.—Best sample Dry Catawba, Grand Silver Sled 
al ; 2d, Grand Bronze Medal, Best sample Herbemont, Grand 
Silver Sledal; 2d. Grand Bronze Medal ; Best sample Isabella. 
Grand Silver Medal ; 2d, Grand Bronze Medal; Best sample 
Seuppernung. Grand Silver Medal ; 2d, Grand Bronze Medal, 
Best sample Delaware. Grand Silver Medal ; 2d. Grand Bronze 
Medal , Best sample California Mission, Grand Silver Medal ; 
2d, Grand Bronze Medal , Best Red Wine of any kind. Grand 
Silver Medal ; 2d, Grand Bronze Medal; Best Dry Wine of 
any kind—This will also be a Landlords' '•sweepstake” pre¬ 
mium, and will be very liberal. 

Conditions : All Wines to be American made, pure, and 
made from the Grape. Entries, &c., governed by the regular 
rules of the Society 
Washington, D. C. May 20, 1862. 


imiuiws ami 


Bastard or Barren Raspberry Bushes.—M. Hubbard, 
of Bennington, set out a plot of the American Black Cap 
Raspberry several years since, and they were thrifty and pro¬ 
lific, but they now send forth “bastard” suckers—slender 
stalks, that never blossom or biqu*. Is there any remedy short 
of rooting them Out anil setting new plants? What is the 
cause of the evil complained of? Can it be prevented? How - ' 
—L S., Attica , ,V Y., 1M62. 

Mr. Doolittle, after whom the Doolittle or Improved 
Black Cap is named, has given much attention to the culture 
of this fruit, and has fairly brought it before the public and 
the fruit growers as a market fruit. We bava often obtained 
his opinions, and observed his practice, and may therefore be 
able to enlighten our Attica correspondent. Mr. D. states 
that tho American Black Raspberry, in its wild state, or as 
usually propagated, produces but two or three crops, and 
ofter but one. before it becomes barren, and that no extra 
cultivation or manure will prevent this. Many plants are 
almost entirely barren, producing hut a few scattering, seedy, 
deformed berries the first year, and afterward nothing. The 
barren hills or plants lie is enabled readily to detect from 
their appearance. The barren form of bill is indicated by tho 
vast number of small canes, and from the fact that they are 
thornless, white the leaves are small and generally covered 
with yellow rust. The healthy or fruitful form of hill, is 
shown by a few large bearing canes. The number and size, 
or bulky form of the thorns, furnish to an experienced eye a 
sure index of the yield and quality of fruit to be expected. 
An examination of any plot of Black Raspberries w ill show 
the barren form prevailing more or less, in bills two or three 
years old. Some bills w ill have part barren canes and part 
partially barren—that is, tbe canes may be quite large but 
are almost or quite destitute of thorns, The way to avoid 
barren plants, is to propagate only from those that are known 
to be fruitful, and always from young, vigorous plants. If a 
plant shows appearance of barrenness, remove it, and put iu 
Its place a plant with good strong canes and plenty of thorns. 


the long arm of a tin siphon in the bung-hole of the 
barrel, sealing it tight at the bung, and immersing 
the end of the short arm of the siphon in a vessel of 
water standing on the barrel. This is'regarded as 
much the better way than the old mode of inserting 
the bang loosely, or not at all, and thus regulating 
fermentation. By the mode described'above, the 
carbonic acid gas escapes during the process of 
fermentation without admitting air. 

The casks in which the juice is put, should be put 
in a cool cellar with a dry bottom. The cellar 
should be well ventilated, and kept at an equable 
temperature. 


THUMB AND FINGER PRUNING. 

It is sometimes well to leave limbs on young 
trees until they are so large as to render the use of 
the knile necessary. Trees are occasionally injured 
by being kept severely pruned. The growth of 
branches is necessary for tbe development of roots. 
A young hedge in this neighborhood came to an 
untimely end, last season, from too severe and con¬ 
stant pruning. The owner was determined to make 
it a model for neatness, and accordingly, as soon as 
a growth of an inch or two was made, it was sheared; 
and this operation was repeated during the season. 
The result was, the roots could make no strong 
growth; they were short and near the surface; the 
hedge suffered just as soon as hot weather came on, 
became sickly, and died. 

Still, there is no philosophy in neglecting trees, 
and allowing useless branches to live upon them for 
years, to be finally sawed off and committed to the 
fire. On this subject we find in the Few England 
Farmer some interesting remarks, which we give: 

“Now is the season to perform one of the most 
important operations in the apple orchard; that of 
removing the young shoots which started in the 
spring, and have made a growth of from one to six 
inches in length. These shoots start out mostly on 
the upper side of the large branches, grow with 
great rapidity, and if not arrested early, form that 
part ot the tree which it is the most dangerous to cut 


Fulling in Flannel.— In reply to Antoinette's 
inquiry how to get the fulling out of white flannel, 
I will send my mother’s method, as I do not hear of 
any other from the readers of the Rural. Wash 
the flannel thoroughly in twu suds, then, throw it 
into clear boiling water, and let it staud until cool 
enough to wring out. If flannels, either white or 
colored, are always washed in this way, using 
pure rain water, they will never shrink.— Edith, 
Coeymans, N. T. } 1862. 


Sweet Briar Seeps.—S eeing an inquiry iu tbe Rural of 
the 5th inst., what time to gather sweet briar seed, and how 
to make a hedge, I will give mine, and I believe it to be the 
general practice of nurserymen in Europe. Gather the seed 
the beginning Of winter, and put them in a pit until the 
second spring. If sown the spring after gathering, very few 
of them will come up that season. The seed ought to be 
well rubbed between the hands before sowing, to separate 
the seeds, or they will come up in bunches. Sow iu shallow 
drills one foot apart, not covering more than half an inch. 
Tlve ground ought to lie rich and mellow. They will require 
to be frequently hoed between the drills, and to be carefully 
weeded. The plants will be fit for setting out in hedge row 
when two years old. I defer giving the method of planting 
out, as it would be forgotten before the plants are ready.— 
J. C., Troy, N. F.,1862. 


Gingerbread Pudding.— Half a pound of trea¬ 
cle, half a pound of flour, half a pound of suet 
chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls of powdered gin¬ 
ger. These ingredients must be all mixed well 
together and boiled tour hours. Should auy be left, 
cut it, when cold, into slices about half an inch 
thick and fry them; it is sometimes preferred thus 
arranged to when it is fresh. 


Profagating the Fig. 


- I would like to inquire through 

the oolumtu of your paper about grafting the fig. How and 
when should it he done, and when should the grafts be cut?— 
G. A. G , Camtaga, .V. Y. 1S62. 

The fig is propagated so readily by layers or cuttings, that 
there is no necessity for growing seedlings to be grafted or 
budded. Cuttings taken off in March and put in a hot-bed 
Will root freely, or they may be put in the open ground, in a 
shady place, in April- Make the cuttings of the last year’s 
growth about eight inches in length, with a small piece of the 
two-year old wood at the base. Old plants may be layered 
during the summer. 


Good Currant Jelly.— Have four pounds of 
currants alter picking over. Then dissolve in water 
four pounds of loaf sugar, which boil to a pretty 
thick sirup. Now put the currants in and let them 
come to a boil, boiling hard for six minutes. Pour 
the contents in a sieve, to drain off all the liquid. 
Put this liquor again in the pan and boil it, till, 
dropping a little ou a plate, it congeals as it cools. 
It is then done.— Mary. 


The California Vintage —The grape crop of California 
promises to be unprecedentedly large this season, and 
arrangements on a grander scale than ever are making for 
the manufacture of wine. 
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notice his allusion to my large hands. “Certainly, 
set just as nice a table as you like out of it, and 
gome time when you’re not trading very heavily, 
remember 1 want a new coat for Sundays, a pair of 
gaiters, and a beaver. Three dollars a week- 
twelve dollars a months and he sung, right merrily, 

a verse or two of 

“ Come, wife anil children, let's be gay.' 

“Like as not we’ll have enough left to buy a little 
farm with,” he added, by way of conclusion. So 
we made the arrangement, Habra promising to 
“make the best of it,” whatever might happen in 
the culinary department. 

Two months had hurried away since 1 was in¬ 
stalled maid-of-all-work and since Peter and Biddy 
“went to the praste’s and thin to his sister’s over 
the ferry.” Harry said to me, as he veaebed over 
his plate for a second piece of strawberry shortcake, 
“Susan, you can cook as well as my mother, and 
any woman understands the force of that compli¬ 
ment; “how much brighter and better this part of 
the bouse seems—not a ‘hired help' shadow to mar 
the scene—a little farm in prospective, a Sunday 
coat and a pair of gaiters." Though I had burned 
my fingers getting dinner, and felt unusually tired, 
yet in view of Hakry’k content, 1 was able to adopt 
anew this clause of the Catechism—“And do my 
duty in that state of life to which it may please 
an n to cull me.” Mary J. Crosmax. 


The shadow of death is not the darkest that is in 
the world—not the darkest that falls on the loves 
and hopes of human hearts. It may take from us 
the fair visions and bright fancies that cluster 
around our Ihonghts of a future with one beloved; 
it may wound us sorely through the clinging of our 
natures to the stay it is taking from us; but the pain 
can be nothing in bitterness 1o that which we feel 
when those that we have trusted fail us. and pledges 
that we dreamed binding for all time are broken. 

In the first overwhelming sense of loss, the first 
bitter realization that death has severed ties which 
earth can never see re-uni*ed. there may seem for a 
little while to be nothing left to hope for; but if the 
silent heart was true to the last, with its death there 
has not died for us also all faith in human affection, 
all dependence upon mortal vows. We have the 
hope of re-union, and as we turned to the shelter of 
the love that throbbed in that heart while it lived, 
we turn, when it lies in the dust at our feet, to the 
land where we can but believe, it has blossomed 
into immortality, and for us, henceforth, it is 
“ Hallowed, sanctified, by the dread seal of death.* 


MAN’S WORK SHALL FOLLOW HIM. 
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AFTER ALL 


BY JOHN O. WHITTIER. 


The apples are ripe in the orchard, 

The work of the reaper is done, 

And the golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 

At the cottage door the graudsire 
Sits pale in his easy chair. 

While the gentle wind of twilight 
Plays with his silver hair. 

A woman is kneeling beside him, 

A fair, young head is pressed, 

In the tirst wild passion of sorrow, 

Against his aged breast. 

And far from over the distance 
The faltering echoes come 

Of the flying Mast of trumpet 
And the rattling roll of drum. 

And the graudsire speaks in a whisper,— 

“ The eud no man can see; 

But we give him to his country, 

And we give our prayers to Thee.” 

The violets star the meadows, 

The rose-buds fringe the door. 

And over the grassy orchard 
The pink-white blossoms pour. 

But the graudsire*s chair is empty, 

The cottage is dark and still;— 

There’s a nameless grave in the battle-field, 

And a new one under the hill. 

And a pallid, tearless woman 
.By the cold hearth sits alone. 

And the old clock In the corner 
Ticks on with a steady drone Vanity Fair. 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future's atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 

The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in tile field of Destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 

Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered here, 
And. painted on the eternal wall, 

The past shall rc-appear. 

For there we live our life again— 

Or warmly touched, or coldly dim, 
The pictures of the past remain: 

Man’s work shnll follow him. 


BY CHARLES M. DICKINSON. 


When Flora lays her fragrant gift 
Upon the verdant breast of spring, 

The vines their -lender tendrils lift, 

And quickly twine them round the string; 
With seeming instinct up they start 
To deck the porch with verdure o’er. 

And guided by the hand Ot art, 

They form around the farmer’s door 
A shelter from the scorching sun, 

When hall’ his daily toil is done. 

And thus the mind, whose shoots in youth, 
If trained with cure and led aright, 

Will clamber up the conic of Truth, 

And gain the brow of Science' height; 
And day by day will they expand. 

And ouch around each other clasp. 

Until, at last, no mortal hand 
Can tear, from their tenacious grasp. 

The gems iff truth and science brought 
From out the golden mine of thought. 

A sprout springs up upon the plain, 

The sunbeams kiss its timid ticad, 

And nourished by the dew and rain, 

Its leafy branches grow and spread 
Each day by day, and years on years, 

Until, at last, it gains its prime, 

And then for cycles it appears.— 

Uninjured by the strokes of time. 

It stands, as other oaks have stood, 

A giant monarch of the wood. 

And thus the mind, when reason bright 
First pierces through this mortal clod, 
And tearing off the shroud of night, 

Lets in the sun bright smile of GOBj 
Fired by the powers that first wore wrought 
Within it by its source sublime. 

And nurtured by the bread of thought, 

And moistened by the dews of time, 

Its size and strength increase eaeb day 
As swiftly as " ite house of clay.” 

Its mortal house may waste away 
’Neath the corroding dust of years, 

And slow the light of life decay, 

Oft dampened by a shower of tears; 

But still the mind of heavenly mold 
Will kindle with a vestal flame 
That will not die while life shall hold 
Its vigil o’er Us mortal frame; 

And e’en iii death’s impending gloom, 
Twill pieree the darkness of the tomb. 

Lowville Academy. N. Y., 1S62. 
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There are times when we are haunted by mourn¬ 
ful fancies, aud troubled by a restlessness that seems 
to have no Cause, to come through no sorrow, yet 
iieB heavily on the soul, so heavily that we call. 


through silence and distance, fur the life of another 
land, and gaining no answer, turn, mortal-like, to 
see nothing hut dreariness and desolation in the 
earthly life—to mourn over the loneliness of earthly 
ways and daily paths—to make ourselves miserable 
with the thought that life was given us for a higher 
and nobler purpose than we, in our strongest efforts, 
can ever hope to attain. 

Only God and our guardian angels know how 
many hearts have fainted in vain longings and 
aspirations; how many feet have walked unsteadily 
and to little purpose, in the more lowly of life’s daily 
paths; and, perchance, they only know how keen a 
test of heroism is the manner in which the most 
humble and trivial ot life’s duties are performed. 

It is no light thing to sacrifice all that One has 
dreamed of, or hoped to be, to the fulfillment of 
humble or uncongenial duties; yet such a sacrifice 
cannot fail to bring its own reward. The soul that 
can offer it will grow strong in its fulfillment and be 
blessed in its acceptance; for the altars of earthly 
duty are. but the vailed ones of heaven, and there is 
an old poem that says, 

• In small measures life may perfect be." 

We may all know how and where it is right for us 
to go; and no effort is too strong, no ambition too 
far-reaching, in a cause (hat it is right for us to 
espouse—right for us to gift with the devotion of time 
and talent—right for us to make the goal of all labor 
and energy. 

Be sure before you are steadfast; God’s ways 
are the right ways, however humble, and for you 
who walk them; on their thorns of trial and tribu¬ 
lation, on their stony places of ingratitude and 
wrong, on their gulf-brinks of despair and pain, if 
such they keep for you, 

“ Plant ye your feet as on a stair, 

. And mount right up and on.” 

It is one of life’s self-evidences, that, in all things, 
whether of small or great moment, we have no fore¬ 
knowledge as to what the result of our action in 
regard to them may be; for, however wildly and 
earnestly we may plead, the Future gives no answer 
to the questionings of the Present, and we can only 
learn in living. Seeing this, knowing that our lives 
are in Gon’s keeping, can we do otherwise than 
believe that when we do what seems to us right, 
governed in so doing by the convictions of heart and 
mind, and the laws of reason and justice, it is all 
that we can do? The rest is in God’s bands, and 
all that we need is faith; faith, that, let the end be 
what it may, it works out. in some way, fully and 
perfectly, the aim which marked it from the begin¬ 
ning. E. C. L. Kimbel. 

Charlotte Center, N. Y., 1862. 


enlarging their sphere 
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every living soul upon this broad earth to her own 
taste and fashion? Take, now, man’s acknowledged 
public superiority, and woman’s imperceptible but 
universal influence, and which, 0 proud, aspiring, 
discontented woman, would you choose, for extent 
or perpetuity? What true woman will not exult in 
her position? Though hampered, and driven, and 
cramped by ten thousand whirling, crushing, oppos¬ 
ing circumstances, would she exchange her post 
with any man? Name the pre-eminent for intellect, 
learning, fame, and heroism, and he is but one, and 
can do but the work of one. But let. a mother— 
electrified with the same aspiration after true great¬ 
ness, and laying her bands upon the heads of fo.ur, 
six, or eight children—impart the godlike influence 
to them, and send them forth into the world, and 
she has, by so many, multiplied her greatness. If 
she may not send forth men, let her train daughters 
who, in their turn, shall transmit the inextinguisha¬ 
ble fire of heaven, and she has doue more to bless 
and purify the world, than any single individual 
can possibly accomplish. Talk not ol an enlarged 
and noble sphere. It is large and noble enough 
already. 11 overwhelms one, who thinks of it at all, 
with its inconceivable, unutterable vast ness. Let 
us quietly, humbly, hopefully, fall back into our 
retired, unobtrusive place, and patiently labor on, 
as the coral iusects toil to build up the beautiful 
reefs of the Pacific. By and by, what we liave 
bnikled will rise before the universe in one impos¬ 
ing view; and while angels and men admire, and 
our Father graciously commends, we will fall and 
cry, “ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy name 
be the glory.”— Mrs. Stowe. 


I’d been trying to learn Grecian painting for 
three days, but just as 1 would attempt some ex¬ 
quisite shade upon feature or landscape, Bridget, 
or the baby, or the door bell, would be sure to inler- 
pose their claims; so my picture looked little better 
than a daub; and hearing Harry’s footstep in the 
hall, I hastily thrust it into a pile of newspapers 
and caught up my knitting. Though it was only 
half-past seven, Harry had looked his office, and 
said he was going to spend the evening wiilt me, or 
KS_forthe baby counts one, now that he has four 
teeth, and can say “ papa”—now that he has a hun¬ 
dred cunning ways and acts which make a vernacu¬ 
lar intelligible as plain English. 

“My head aches, and has for a week,’ said 
Harry; “you magnetize me, or something;*' and 
so, after a fashion of my own, I nearly succeeded 
in coaxing away the pain. Still there was a shadow 
upon his brow. We talked of the present and the 
future—wondered how long before the baby would 
walk—how long before the buds under the south 
window would unfold their white hearts to their 
lover, the sun—and how long before we should 
finish paying for our home. The shadow deepened. 

“ I was at. brother J aMEs’ this morning.” “ Were 
you? what was Susan about?” “ Making a summer 
coat for James.” 

To be honest, I never liked to have him refer to 
Susan, because she was so much more of a mauager 
than I, had more executive ability than a dozen 
ovdinary women, and was a master hand to calcu¬ 
late, whatever the case might be. She could make 
a man’s overcoat or a baby’s shoe, a wedding dress 
or a shroud; and whatever her hands found to do 
she did with all her might. But, withal, her nature 
was stern and exacting, her will commanding and 
arbitrary; so Harry, by way of an opiate to my 
uncomfortableness, would remark that he'd rather 
she was his brother’s wife than bis own. He knows 
that I have more confidence in him than Susan has 
He knows that “ Harry said so,” 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF READING, 


you may become as great, uui «u cannot, ue 
equally great—all cannot be alike—aud it is a wise 
Providence which forbids it. Nevertheless, to be 
contented in the position assigned to us is difficult; 
to be dissatisfied is the characteristic of bumau 
nature. The man of labor looks with envy upon 
the man of leisure. But the man of reading cannot 
regard his position as altogether favorable, ne 
knows that all which he may have acquired from 
books is greatly inferior to that knowledge which 
is the result of a ulan's own labors and experiments, 
ne knows that if all work and no play lead to 
dullness, all play and no work lead as surely to 
idleness and vice. 

A great reader seldom makes a great writer. It 
could hardly be expected. For. as 6oon as he 
attempts to express his thoughts upon any subject, 
there instantly arises before him the recollection of 
something better which he has read, and the effect 
is to discourage him from the attempt. To write au 


Multitudes to be insirueted, and few to instruct 
them; a world lyiug in wickedness, sleeping the 
Sleep of spiritual death, and only here and there one 
to sound an alarm; a world in arms against God, 
Ignorant, rebellious, selfish, despising of authority, 
careless ot truth, breaking covenants, full of strifes 
aud envies, aud only a few to act as the Lord’s depu¬ 
ties in leading them back to obedience and concord; 
even the chosen people themselves brought into the 
same condemnation, and yet their prophets, it not 
dumb, given over to a lie; sublime opportunities, 
and few or none to embrace them; the field, which 
was the world, white, in this sense, with the harvest, 
and yet scarcely a hand to thrust in the sickle and 
reap. Such were the facte which prompted this 
language of the Savior. At the time he spoke, he 
stood alone in the vast field. It was after medita¬ 
ting upon the world’s great want, that called around 
him for instruction, aud then sent forth to teach, the 
twelve Apostles. Verily, the work was great and 
the workmen few. Such was the immense disparity 
between the common necessity and the means to 
meet it, at the beginning of t he present order. 

Ages have rolled away; the faith once delivered 
to the saints has been jjeard in many lands, and 
established in the hearts of many races. As the 
church has extended her sway, the ministry has 
been multiplied. The original twelve, in the ordi¬ 
nary functions of the apostolate, have been dupli¬ 
cated over and over, times without number; and so 
with the hosts of inferior teachers commissioned by 
their authority. As the church has never been 
deprived of tbe proper channel for communicating 

been without means for 


A single glance did it. When the mine is charged, 
when the pile is prepared, nothing is more simple. 
A glance is a spark. It was all over. Marius loved 
a woman. His destiny entered into the region of the 
unknown. The glance of woman assembles certain 
machinery, tranquil to all appearance, yet formida¬ 
ble. You pass close to it every day. quietly and 
with impunity, without the slightest suspicion. 
There cornea a moment when you forget even that 
the thing is there. You go aod come, you dream, 
talk, aud laugh. All of a sudden you are caught. 
It is done. The machinery holds you fast, the glance 
lias seized you. It has seized you. no matter where 
or how, by some part of your thought that was hang¬ 
ing about you, by some absence of mind of yours. 
You are lost. You are wholly absorbed by it. A 
concatenation of mysterious forces has taken posses¬ 
sion of you. You struggle in vain; no human 
succor is possible. Y r ou will fall from one wheel to 
another, from anguish to anguish, from torture to 
torture—you. your fortune, your soul; and, accord¬ 
ing as you shall be in the power of a wicked creature 
or a noble heart, you will only issue forth from the 
fearful machine disfigured by passion. — Les Miser¬ 
able, by Victor Hugo. 


in her husband 
is as high authority as I want in temporal things, 
while Susan has her own opinions, whether the 
head ot the house coincides with them or not. I 
have observed that the other gender almost inva¬ 
riably prefer a companion just a degree or two 
below them in will and wisdom—it seems to give 
harmony to the domestic machinery. 

Finally, IIaiiry hinted that we must in some 
way curtail our expenses or increase our income. 
“If I could only earn something,” said 1, looking 
at my sewing-machine and then at Harry; “don’t 
you suppose I could embroider or sew for some of 
the clothing stores?” “ Yes.” was the quick reply, 
“and receive equal degrees of profit and pleasure. 
When will you go out after your first job?” And 
after teasing me in playful badinage about our 
poverty and its remedy, he began to fumble over 
the table for tbe morning paper, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, brought my picture to light. “ Why, you 
could teach painting,” said Harry, holding up my 
poor, spoiled painting, and laughiDg outright till 
he nearly woke the baby. “ That’s a oow-ardly 
looking beast,” be remarked, pointing to a half- 
finished bovine in one corner, and the man’s eyes 
were as full ot delight as a champagne bottle is full 
of bubbles. “ My trials are Wian-ifold," I exclaimed, 
attempting to keep Charlie from waking. An 
idea at this moment came into my mind. Harry 
commenced reading after he had suspended my 
picture upon the wall. I jogged tbe cradle and 
hummed lullabies for an hour, thinking meanwhile, 
ever so busily. Then through my thoughts and 
the dining room door came a voice; “Missus Ames, 
will ye plase step this way if the chiltber is aslape?” 
I went and took the seat Biddy proffered. “Ye 
see it’s so that I shall have to lave you,” said she, 
blushing red as a pulpit cushion; “ me owuPether 
Flinne has coom from over the sae, and to-morrow 
night we go to the praste’s, and thin to his sister’s 
over the ferry, mam, lor the space uv a week or two. 
Och, missus, I was so glad to see him. lvery night 
of late I’ve dbramed of him, and twice this morn in 
I dhropped my dishcloth; and at four o'clock he 
came. Pktuer is such a jewel!” she continued, 
“the bouldest, bravest boy ye iver knew. Ah, the 
land of the shamrock has not anither like him!” 
At this Biddy wiped tbe perspiration from her 
heated countenance. I forestalled further eulogy 
by asking her what I was to do. “Ah, there’s 
plinty of them betther than meself,” to which I 
inwardly assented. 

I went back to the sitting-room, and repeated 
Biddy’s story with all the dramatic power I was 
mistress of. Harry asked the same question I had 
asked Biddy, “ What are you to do?” “Earn three 
dollars a week,” I said, “ on the principle that *a 
penny saved is a penny earned.’ Biddy’s wages 
are twelve shillings a week, her board as much 
more, to say nothing of waste or breakage.” Harry 
smiled increduotisly, saying, “These little hands 
were never made,” &c., pointing to my huge meta¬ 
carpal proportions. “Of course you'll let me have 
all the money thus earned,” I said, affecting not to 


BULL RUN VINDICATED 


Hard as the case may now seem to be, I have no 
doubt that a fair record of xi Bull Jiwi” will show 
courage as dauntless, heroism as invincible, patriot¬ 
ism as lofty, and purpose as pure as ever shone on 
Bunker’s field, or Grecian plain. 

We over-do, or we under-do, like a had oven 
baking bread. Historical heroes have the benefit 
of forgetfulness of some points, amplification and em¬ 
bellishment of others, and a lucky obscurity for the 
remainder. If they did meditate running away in 
their first battle, and staid, merely because the 
enemy started^/b'st, we are none the wiser for their 
intention; they did well, and we will praise them; 
but they were flesh and blood, like ourselves. 

YYrnng men who have walked these streets, modest 
in apparel and demeanor, who at their country’s call 
dwell in tents, subject to rigid discipline and scauty 
fare, ready to encounter fever’s fearful rage, or to 
march on death dealing batteries —these have my 
heart’s approval, like those who died at Bunker Hill, 
or conquered at Yorktown. 

Those who undertook the Atlantic Telegraph, 
found to their sorrow that though the electric cur¬ 
rent could travel far, its force was weakened by 
distance; so we, who would draw inspiration from 
brave deeds, should not be forced to seek them 
through the mists of ages past, but should get tbe 
electric current fresh from American hearts! Fight 
on, my brave boys! living or dying, you fulfill your 
mission—you gain the victory. Henceforth none 
shall believe that patriotism is a forgotten virtue, 
and heroism a myth of history .—Hugh T. Brook's 
Lecture on the Doom of Despotism. 


orders, so she has never 
recruiting the changing, wasting ranks ot her minis¬ 
try. And yet, if to-day we survey tbe field, measure 
the work to be done in both hemispheres, and then 
turn to the laborers aetually engaged, sickle in 
hand, we shall find the language of our Lord, as be 
beheld from Judea the boundless moral waste 
stretching out on all sideB from himself, as appro¬ 
priate now as when first uttered. 


SINGING BY YOUNG WOMEN. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Rush, that singing by 
young ladies, whom the customs of society debar 
from many other kinds of salubrious exercise, ought 
to be cultivated not only as an accomplishment, but 
as the means of preserving health- He particularly 
insists that vocal music should never be neglected 
in the education of a young lady, and states, that 
besides its salutary operation in soothing the cares 
of domestic life, it has a still more direct and import¬ 
ant effect In his remarks on tins subject, the 
doctor introduces a fact which was suggested to him 
by his professional experience, which is, that the 
exercise of the chest by siugiug contributes very 
much to defend them from the diseases to which the 
climate and other causes expose them. The Ger¬ 
mans, he continues, are seldom afflicted with con¬ 
sumption, nor has he ever known more than one 
instance of spitting of blood among them. This, he 
believes, is in part occasioned by the strength which 
their lungs acquire by exercising them frequently 
in vocal music, which constitutes an essential branch 
of their education. 


The Family and Revivals.— Many persons 
are forever running around for revivals, careless 
of home, neglectful of children, and seeking their 
own pleasurable excitement, frequently, in a kind 
of religious carnival. The regularity of the family, 
often, is almost lost in the tumultuous exhilerations 
of religious excitements. Now, any conception ot 
religious culture and life that leaves the family out ' 
or that is at the expense of family, is fundamentally 
wrong, and in the end cannot but be mischievous. 
Genial and general religious excitements have then 
benefits. The world could not get on without them- 
Man is a social being, religiously, as much as in any 
other respect; and revivals of religion are normal. 
But, good as are religious excitements, they have 
evils and dangers, which must be watched against; 
and this is one of them;—When they do not spring 
as tbe proper streams out of the family; or w ^ e11 
they go forward only as church movements, and not 
as family movements. 


WHO IS OLD 


A wise mau will never rust out. As long as he 
can move and breathe, he will do something for him¬ 
self, his neighbor, or posterity. Almost at the last 
hour of his life, Washington was at work. So were 
Franklin atfd Young and Howard and Newton. 
The vigor of their lives never decayed. No rust 
marred their spirits. It is a foolish idea that we 
must lay down and die because we are old. Who is 
old? Notthe man of energy; not the day laborer 
in science, ai t. or benevolence; but he only who suf¬ 
fers his energies to waste away and the springsof life 
to become motionless—on whose hands the hours 
drag heavily — to whom all things wear the garb of 
gloom. Is he old? should not be put: but is he ac¬ 
tive? can he breathe freely and move with agility? 
There are scores of gray-headed rnen we should pre¬ 
fer, in any important enterprise, to those young gen¬ 
tlemen who fear and tremble at approaching shad¬ 
ow’s, and turn pale as at a lion in their path, at a 
harsh word or a frown. 


Beecher on Newspapers.— The Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, in the course of a sermon delivered 
in Plymouth church last week, thus spoke of news¬ 
papers;— “There is a common, vulgar objection 
about newspapers that ‘ they lie’ so. They don t lie 
any more than you do. Man is naturally a lying 
creature. Truth is a gift from Heaven, and very 
few possess it before they get there. The news¬ 
papers give both facts and rumors, and they would 
be blamed if they did not do so. It is for the reader 
to judge of these rumors. The last economy should 
be in regard to newspapers. It is better to deprive 
the body of some ribbon or jewel or garment, than 
to deprive the mind of its sustenance.” 


Christianity.— Pure Christianity nevei >v a.-, 
never can be, the national religion of any coiin iy 
upon earth. It is a gold too refined to be worked 
up with any human institution, without a large 
portion of alloy; for no sooner is this small gram o 
mustard seed watered with the fertile showeis u 
civil emoluments, than it grows up a large an 
spreading tree, under the shelter of whose - li a ' 1 | L , 

and leaves the birds of prey and plunder will 
fail to make themselves comfortable habitat , 
and thereby deface its beauty and spoil its mats. 


War is all very well in its place and time, but 
usually it is better to deal with the sw’ard than the 
sword, to use saltpetre in the beef-barrel than in the 
gun-barrel, to drive the cart than the cartridge, to 
use the scythe rifle than the Minie rifle. 










mafic by Col. Elliott, via Blacklnnds, with similar 
results. On the Xlih, Baldwin and Guntown were 
occupied by my troops, which was tie far as the pur¬ 
suit has been carried. Boonville is 24 miles by the 
railroad from Corinth, and Twenty Mile Creek is 11 
miles further. By the liisrhway the distance from 
Corinth to Twenty Mile Creek is reckoned by the 
inhabitants at SO miles. 

The facts of the ‘•farmer's story’’ are these:—I 
met at Rienzi, on Sunday, the Istol .Tune, the citizen 
whose house Beauregard occupied while there, amt 
his statement to me was, that Beauregard was much 
excited aud utterly surprised at the explosion of the 
ordnance in the liurnlng cars fired by Col. Elliott at 
Boonvido — and that he pronounced it, to be at 
Corinth, and that he violently swore at a report that, 
reached him that the explosions were at Boonville. 
That he sent all over town to ascertain the author 
of the rumor, ami while engaged in this search, a 
messenger arrived from Boonville direct, confirming 
the report that "the Yankees were there;” whereat 
Beauregard altered his route, and galloped away 
immediately, taking the round about way of Black- 
land to Baldwin. 

This statement, was made in the presence of seve¬ 
ral officers, and was entirely voluntary and unasked 
for. 

Col. Elliott arrived at Boonville on the 30th May. 
at 2 o’clock. A. M. lie remained secreted in ttie 
woods cast .of the railroad until daylight, when lie 
moved down upon the town, and was met by u body 
of about, two hundred rebel cavalry, who inconti¬ 
nently tied at a volley from Capt." Campbell’s 2d 
Michigan revolving rifles. This was the only resist¬ 
ance Col. Elliott "encountered. He found in the 
town about Sot) well soldiers and 2.000 sick and con¬ 
valescent, but none were inclined to oppose him: on 
the contrary, at least 500 wished to go back with him 
as prisoners, but it was impossible for him to fake 
them. 

The two thousand sick and convalascent found 
by ColOflel Elliott were in the most shocking 
condition, The living and tho putrid dead were 
lying together, side by side, festering la the 
sun, on platforms, on the track, on the ground, 
just where they had been driven off the cars 
by their inhuman and savage comrades. No sur¬ 
geons. no nurses were attending them. They had 
ho water or food for one or two days, and a mom 
horrible scene could scarcely be imagined. Colonel 
Elliott set, bis own men to removing them to places 
of safety, and they all were so removed before he 
set fire to the depot and cars, as can bo proved by 
hundreds. 

Gen. Beauregard states that the burning of two nr 
more cars is not enough to make him frantic. The 
exact number of cars destroyed by Col. Elliott is as 
follows:—five cars loaded with small arms; five cars 
loaded with loose ammunition; five Curs loaded with 
fixed ammunition; six cars loaded with officers’ bag¬ 
gage; five ears loaded with clothing, subsistence 
stores, harness, Saddles, &c., making a total of 26 
cars, besides three pieces of artillery and one loco¬ 
motive, This, of course, does not, Include the depot 
and platform, which were filled with provisions and 
stores of every description. 

The nine men of Col. Elliott’s command taken 
prisoners, were a party who had taken a band car 
and gone up the track a mile or two to destroy a 
water tank. It is presumed they were surprised by 
some of the skulkers who were afraid to approach 
Boonville while Col. Elliott, was there. 

The charge of burning up five sick men in the 
depot, and handing down Col. Elliott's mime to in¬ 
famy, is only in character with Gen. Beauregard’s 
previous statements, lie known better. He knows 
'tis fai to. The rebellion, in which he is a prominent, 
leader, must have imbued him with more credulity 
than reason—a spirit of malicious exaggeration has 
taken the place of truth. To convict himself of in¬ 
humanity, treachery, and deception, in almost every 
word, act. aud deed, he has only to take the com¬ 
bined ami concurrent, testimony of thousands of his 
own subalterns and men, especially those who have 
deserted his sinking cause. 

G. Granger, Brig.-Gen. 


I presume I have been called here to pursue the 
same system, and lead you against the enemy. It is 
my purpose to do so, and that speedily. 1 am as¬ 
sured von long for an opportunity to win the dis¬ 
tinction yon are capable or achieving. That, oppor¬ 
tunity I shall endeavor to give you. Meantime 1 
desire to dismiss from your minds certain phrases, 
which I am sorry to find much in vogue among yon. 

1 hear constantly of “ taking strong positions and 
holding them, of lines of retreat, and bases of sup¬ 
plies.’’ Let us discard all such ideas. The strongest 
position a soldier can occupy is one from which he 
can most, easily advance upon the enemy. Let us 
study the probable lines of retreat of our opponents, 
and leave our own to take care of themselves. Let 
ns look before us, and not behind. Success and 
glory are in the advance. Disaster and shame are 
in the rear. Let us acton this understanding, and it, 
is safe to predict that, your banner shall be inscribed 
with many a glorious deed, and that your names 
will be dear to your countrymen forever. 

John Pope, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

A dispatch from Warrenlon, Va., dated the 13th, 
says:—Tho policy of concentrating and consolida¬ 
ting the scattered armies of Virginia, under General 
Pope, has already developed good results. For 
many miles the territory has been cleared of rebel 
partizaus who continually annoyed onr outposts 
and trains. All the army officers and men are de- | 
lighted with the consolidated command. 

Gen. Hotche's command entered Culpepper yes¬ 
terday and attacked and repulsed about 100 rebel 
cavalry, said to belong to the 8th Louisiana, killing 
one and wounding five, and taking eleven prisoners. 
Among the latter was a Lieutenant, who a few hours 
before was seen in our lines, and a gunner who had 
three times before broken his parole. Our loss was 
three, slightly wounded. 

The following letter is from Gen. Banks to Hon. 
D. W. Gooch, ot the House of Representatives, re¬ 
lating to the resolution of June lfith, directing the 
Committee on the conduct of the War to inquire 
whether persons of color were allowed government 
transportation on Banks’ retreat from Strasburg, 
while white men, including sick and wounded 
soldiers, were compelled to be left, 

Winchester, June 19th, 1862. 

To Tfon. D. TP. Gooch — Dear Sir:—la answer to 
your inquiry, I have tho honor to say that there is 
no foundation of fact for the statement contained in 
the resolution inclosed to me. No person not be¬ 
longing to the army, white or black, was allowed to 
occupy or use government transportation of any 
kind, on the march of my command from Htrasbnrg. 
It any instance occurred, It. was without exception, 
not only unauthorized, but against orders, and has 
not yet come to my knowledge. 

Tne citizens, traders, refugees and fugitives were 
protected in the occupancy of their own wagons and 
allowed to move with tho government train in order, 
and no further. The rear guard, infantry and artil¬ 
lery, halted in the rear of Marttnsburg from two till 
evening. When at considerable distance of our 
march we overtook a small party on foot. My at¬ 
tention was attracted by u little girl about eight 
years old, who was toddling over the stones by the 
wayside, and I asked how far she had traveled. 
! ‘ From Winchester,” she said. We were then about 
twenty-seven miles on our march. I requested the 
cannoneers to give her a lift, and tho gallant men 
who had hung upon the rear of tho line for its 
defense, the greater port, of the distance, answered 
with alacrity. No successful efforts were made to 
ascertain her complexion, but it is not impossible 
she belongs to the class referred to in the resolu¬ 
tions, aud that her little limbs had been strengthened 
by some vague dream of liberty to be lost, or won 
in that hurried night's march. I have, &c., 

N. P. Banks, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

Gen. Rufus King having expressed to the Gov¬ 
ernment his desire that Gen. Sigel, instead of him¬ 
self, should be assigned to the command of the corps 
lately under Gen. Fremont, the change haa been 
made. Gen. King resumes command of his division, 
with which he is extremely popular. This is just 
like our noble friend. He deemed it wise to place 
Sigel at the head of a command, and he sacrificed 
himself to do what he thought wise. 


of coast consisting solely of their remains—or the 
countless forests that have grown up, flourished, 
died and decayed to (ill the storehouses of coal that 
feed the fires ot the human race to-day.—if we con¬ 
sider all ihe.se records of the past, the intellect fails 
to grasp a chronology for which our experience fur¬ 
nishes no data, and the lime, that lies behind us seems 
as much an eternity to our conception as the future 
that stretches indefinitely before us. — Agassiz. 


range, and all reached the bend above the city, 
except the Brooklyn, the Kennebec and the Owasco, 
which fell back to their positions below. Eight 
men were killed and thirty wounded during the 
engagement. 

Prospects op Capturing the Citv.— There is 
an infantry force here of fifteen or twenty thousand 
men, and no hopes are entertained of taking the 
place until a land force arrives from up the river. 
The position is a very strong one, the town being 
situated on a high bluff, which commands a bend in 
the river, aud is in turn overtopped by a second 
bluff, which is said to lie three hundred feet above 
the river. The batteries occupy the first bluff and 
the avmy the second, so that, although we may 
silence the guns and drive the gunners away, we 
can neither take nor occupy the batteries. A strong 
land force will lie necessary (o carry the position, 
and undoubtedly a bloody battle will be fought 
before tho end is reached. Gen. Vau Dorn is in 
command. There are ten or fifteen batteries on the 
river bank, some of which are double. One in the 
upper position is composed of three tiers. There 
are a number of heavy rifled guns among them, but 
the majority are not considered to be of formidable 
weight. 

The mortars keep up an intermittent fire, which 
is mainly destructive to the town, and is a source 
of annoyance to the army encamped beyond it. 
The mortar-boats were attacked last night by an 
infantry force of two regiments, who opened a fire 
of musketry on them, and. under cover of darkness, 
attempted to cut them out or sink them. They 
were repulsed with great loss by a fire from the 
Brooklyn and the gunboats. 

There seems to be no prospect for a decisive 
action at present. The enemy ave too strong for 
the fleet, and a concerted movement by land troops 
will be necessary. Gen. Williams occupied the 
bunk of the river opposite the city at the time of the 
fight, and did good service with his field pieces. 

Under date of the 2d, he says:—I 


Sometime ago, being in company with a medical 

we fell into conversation 


man whom I call Mr 
on the uses of the microscope, in the management of 
w bich he was an adept 

“Now,” said he, u I will tell you a story of what 
happened to myself—one which. I think, well 
illustrates the importance of this ins'rument to 
society, though 1 was put in a very unpleasant 
position owing to my acquaintance, with it. 

“ I have, as you know, given a good deal of 
attention to comparative anatomy, especially to 
(be structure of the hair, as it appears under the 
microscope. To the unassisted eye, indeed, all 
hair appears very much alike except as it is 
long or short, dark or fair, straight or curly, 
coarse or fine. Under the microscope, however, ^ 
the case is very different; the white man's is ifl 
roil ml: the negro’s oval; the mouse's apparently Y % 
jointed; the bat’s jagged; and so on. Indeed, v\ 
every animal has hair of a peculiar character, W 
and what is more, This character varies accord- A>» 
ing to the part of tho body from which it is ’ll 
taken —an important circumstance, as it will a 
appear from my story, which is this: slj 

11 1 once received a letter by post, containing j 
a few hairs, with ft request that I would exam- h 
ine them, and adding, that they wonld.be called ft 
for in a lew days. Accordingly I submitted the * 
hairs to a microscope, when I discovered that 
they wore from the human eyebrow, and had ^ 
been bruised, I made a note to the effect, and <0 
folded it up with the hairs in an envelope, ready L 
for the person who sent them. In a few days a I f 
stranger called and inquired whether I bad 
made the investigation. ‘Ob,yes,’I said,‘there ft 
they are, and you will find them and their de- 
scription in this envelope.’handing it to him at s 
the sumo time. He expressed himself as being 
much obliged, and offered me a fee, which, how¬ 
ever, I declined, telling him that I could not 
think of taking anything for so small a matter. 

“ It turned out. however, of more consequence 
than I had imagined; for within a week I was served 
with a subpoena, to attend as a witness on a trial for 
murder. This was very disagreeable, as I have said; 
but there was no help for it now. The case was this: 
A man was killed by a blow with some blunt instru¬ 
ment, on tho eyebrow, and the hairs sent me for 
examination had been taken from a hammer in 
the possession of the supposed murderer. I was 
put into the witness box, and my testimony ‘ that, 
the hairs were from the human eyebrow, and had 
been bruised,’ was just the link in the chain of 
evidence which sufficed to convict the prisoner. 
The jury, however, were not easily satisfied that my 
statement was worth anything; and it required the 
solemn assurance of the Judge that such a conclu¬ 
sion was in the reach of science, to convince them 
that they might act upon it. 

“ One juryman in particular—an old farmer—was 
very hard to satisfy. ‘Does theo mean to say,’ said 
he, ‘that thee can tell any hair of any animal?’ 1 
answered that I would not. take upon myself to 
assert positively that I could do that, although I 
believed I could. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘111 prove thee.’ 

“The prisoner, as I said, was convicted, and I 
went home; and. in the busy life of ail extensive 
practice, forgot all about my obstinate old farmer. 
About two years afterwards, a person, an utter 
stranger to ine, called on me with a few hairs 
screwed up in a piece of paper, which he asked me 
to examine and report on. 

“‘Is this another minder case?’ I inquired; ‘for 
if so 1 will have nothing to do with it. For I’ve had 
enough of that kind of work.’ 

“ ‘ No, no,’ said he, ‘it is nothing of the kind. It 
is only a matter of curiosity, which I should be very 
much obliged to you if you would solve; and if you 
would do it, I will call or send for the result of your 
examination in a few days' time.’ Having received 
this assurance, I undertook the Investigation. 

“When lie bad gone out, and I had leisure, I put 
the hairs under the microscope, and soou discovered 
that they were from the back of a Norway rat. Two 
or three days afterwards, as 1 was sitting in my con¬ 
sulting room, a farmer lookiug man was ushered in. 
‘Well, has thee looked at them hairs?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, 1 I answered, ‘ and 1 fiud they are from the 
back of a Norway rat.’ ‘Well,’ exclaimed he, ‘so 
they are. Thou hast forgotten me; but I have not 
forgotten thee. Does thee recollect the trial for 

murder at L-assizes? I said I would prove 

theo; and so I have, for them hairs come from the 
back of a rat’s skin my son sent me from Norway.’ 
So the old gentleman was quite satisfied with the 
proof to which he had put me, and I, as you may 
well suppose, was well pleased that my skill and 
sagacity had stood such a queer proof as this, and 
more convinced than ever of the value of the micro¬ 
scope.” 

Here the doctor ended bis story, which I have 
given as nearly as possible in his own words, and 
upon which I believed that a thorough dependence 
could be placed.”— Exchange. 


Vicksburg 

made a visit to the point of land on the Louisiana 
shore opposite Vicksburg, yesterday, and bad a 
perfect view of the town and the fortifications. 
Vicksburg lies in a bend of the river, and resembles 
from the admirable point of view above mentioned, 
a vast amphitheatre of three or tour miles in length 
and three hundred Feet iu height. The bank of the 
river rises gradually for a couple of miles back, and 
on this curved slope lies the town, imbedded in a 
natural cradle, which, for beauty and symmetry, 
cannot be excelled. Every bouse iu the place is 
distinctly visible as it rises above its neighbor in 
front, and the view is rather that of a vast amphi¬ 
theatre with its crowded seats, viewed from the 
parquette, than such as is presented by ordinary 
towns—a maze of roofs and chimneys. A more 
complete anil concise panorama of metropolitan 
life, to he taken at a single glauce, never was seen. 

Not only was the city thus spread out to the view, 
its features so distinct that every sign could be read 
with a good glass, and every prominent building 
and terrace garden noted, but the fortifications were 
equally open to inspection. Above and below the 
city, on the sides of the slope, lay those sleeping 
volcanoes whose storm of iron but lately made the 
heavens re-echo. Above was a three-banked bat¬ 
tery, of tiers rising one above the other, from a 
point half way down the slope to the summit. Four 
heavy guns iu each tier frowned over the top of the 
earthwork, and men paced back and lorth silently, 
and with gleaming bayonets. This fortification did 
heavy work at the late encounter. 

Immediately below the suburbs the town com¬ 
menced, aud hid from view whatever other hostile 
preparations may have been made in that locality. 
The town lay in the sweep of the bend, as silent 
and grave as a city of the dead. Not a house was 
open, not a window was raised to invite the delicious 
breeze, not a store front displayed its gaudy colors 
in invitation to the passer. All was stillness and 
desertion. From the foot of the slope, where the 
river washed the paved levee, to the summit of the 
wide amphitheatre, not a soul was visible. 

Below the city were situated the more formidable 
of the batteries. The summit of tho bluff was sur¬ 
mounted by two batteries, containing six heavy 
guns each. Below them was the Marine Hospital, 
a large building in the usual style of those edifices. 
To the left was a four gun battery, half way down 
the slope, and still lower down, another of about 
the. same caliber. Toward the other side was an¬ 
other battery, seemingly stronger than the last, 
while in the undergrowth near at hand were more 
earthworks, which were apparently of no great 
strength. In all they mounted about twenty guns. 
Some of the embrasures were vacant, either from 
the effect of the late engagement, which is known 
to have dismounted many, or from a scarcity of 
metal. I counted in all thirty guns, making a count 
in some places which were doubtful, and it seems 
quite improbable that their strength exceeds that 
amount. Gen. Van Dorn is in the rear, however, 
with a heavy force. 

The Canal. —You are aware that the river makes 
a sweep here, which encompasses about twelve 
miles of distance, while across the neck a mile will 
cover the ground. Across this bend Gen. Williams 


The above engraving represents a very neat 
little microscope, recently invented and patented 
by Mr. Henry Craig, of Cleveland, Ohio. Having 
but oue lens, this instrument requires no adjustment 
of focus. The lens is mounted in an India-rubber 
disk, at the upper end of a brass tube, and the tube 
is provided with a minor bung in an opening near 
its lower end to reflect the light upward through 
its axis. It is also divided by a perforated dia¬ 
phragm, with a small hole through the center to 
prevent the interference of straggling rays. A slit 
is made through the tube just below the lens, for 
the insertion of the object slides. This microscope 
renders the blood and milk globules visible, and 
also reveals some of the animalcules of stagnant 
water. It is a very convenient instrument, and 
cheap withal—being sold for .92, ami sent by mail 
for $2.25. Messrs. A lungs & Cory, Exchange st., 
Rochester, are agents for its sale in this vicinity. 


The Question of the Times in Canada* 

Loro Monck. Governor General of Canada, 
made a visit to Montreal a few days since, and 
delivered an address, in which, notwithstanding the 
fall of his first chosen ministry on the question, he 
called loudly upon the Canadians to arm and be 
prepared for war. He pointed to the United States 
as natural enemies, who should be always regarded 
with suspicion, and from whom invasion should 
always be feared. The Toronto Globe makes Lord 
Monck’s speech the subject of an article, from which 
we quote a few readable extracts: 

Lord Monck is evidently a disciple of Lord Pal¬ 
merston, and Lord Palmerston is a statesman of 
fifty years ago. lie was nursed amid wars and 
rumors of wars, arid he thinks a sound foreign 
policy to consist in always being ready and able to 
bully your neighbor?. Surrounded by European 
despots, all anxious for the downfall' of English 
power, it, must be acknowledged that there was a 
substantial basis for this policy at the commence¬ 
ment of the century; aud so long as Britain has 
ships and colonies all over the world susceptible of 
attack, there can bo no doubt o( the necessity for 
her to continue armed. Canadians, at. any ‘rate, 
reap the benefit, and are not disposed to be criti¬ 
cal about the number of men and ships main¬ 
tained by Lord‘Palmerston. But when the Premier 
desires to extend his ideas to Canada; wheu he and 
his friend Lord Monck propose that we, a people of 
two millions and a half, shall always be prepared to 
bully a neighboring people of thirty-two millions, it 
is time for us to put on our spectacles. 

The Americans have now in ilia field, North and 
South, nearly a million of men. Must we have as 
many? We" have uot the men to commence with, 
and if we hud them, we could not afford to pay so 
many people for learning the soldier’s trade. We 
are a poor country, burdened with debt and taxa¬ 
tion, and we. should be made to undertake an 
expenditure nn war preparations which to our 
thirty-two millions of neighbors would be a trifle. 

What, we can afford wo are willing to do. We 
will go as far as our neighbors themselves have done 
in time of peace—develop© the military spirit of our 
people by an inexpensive volunteer and militia 
system, but further than that Canadians will not go. 
They will not consent to cripple the finances of 
the country by an enormous expenditure to guard 
against a danger which will probably never arise. 
Our sole thought by day and night is not. the preser¬ 
vation of the country from invasion.. \Ve do not, 
live in the days of Attila. One civilized people 
does not go to war with another kindred people 
without provocation. Our neighbors are not a 
horde of oandits, eager for plunder. They are our 
neighbors and friends, one in blood, and possessing 
many ideas in common. 

Let Lord Monck pause before he recommends 
anything so monstrous. He desires, in common 
with the entire Canadian people, to preserve British 
connection. Let him beware lest he brings about 
the result which he designs to avoid. Let him take care 
that he does not convince the people of Canada that 
it is better to become a part of the United States 
than to live the slaves of a constant dread of inva¬ 
sion, wasting their money and their time, and 
destroying their prosperity, in attempts to make 
themselves a? strong in a military point of view as 
their neighbors. __ 

The Army In The Slienandonh. 

We give below some interesting intelligence 
from this portion of the Union army. Maj.-Gen. 
Pope, recently placed in command, has issued a 
proclamation which reads thus: 

Wasiit.nutos, July 14th, 1862. 

To the Officers and Soldiers of the Army of Vir¬ 
ginia .—By special assignment of the President of (he 
United States, I have assumed command of this 
army. I have spent two weeks in learning your 
whereabouts, your condition, and your wants, in 
preparing you for active operations, aud in placing 
you iu a "position from which you can act promptly 
and to the purpose. 

I have come to you from the West, where we have 
always seen the backs of our enemies, from an army 
whose business it has been to seek the adversary arid 
beat him when found, whose policy has been attack 
and not defense. In but one instance has the enemy 
bet>u able to place our Western Army in a defensive 
attitude^ 


Vicksburg — Tlie Bombardment. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times, under 
date of off Vicksburg, July 1st, gives the following 
description of the action of tho 28th ult.: 

The affair of Saturday morning was a regular 
assault upon the works, intended to take the place 
if possible, and if not, to ascertain to a certainty 
their strength and location. The line of battle was 
as follows: 

Gunboat Oneida, 

Sloop-ot'-war Irofjuois, 

Sloop-of-war Hartford, 

Gunboat Sciot.i. 

Gunboat Winsahikon, 

Sloop-of-war Richmond 

The remainder of the fleet, consisting of mortar- 
boats and transports, remained behind. The West- 
field, a Staten Island ferry-boat, followed far enough 
to engage in the tight with her howitzers, and 
received a rilled shot in the steam pipe, which 
scalded eight men to death. The advance was 
made at 3 o’clock in the morning, and at about day¬ 
light the leading vessel turned the point and came 
within range of the enemy’s batteries. Before 
them was a semi-circle of bluffs about four miles in 
length, at the foot of which ran the channel, close 
in. The Oneida received fire at her first appear¬ 
ance, aud replied without delay. The others joined 
in the engagement as they came within range, and 
in a few minutes the entire fleet was under fire. 

The line kept advancing until it arrived opposite 
the town, when a signal from the flag-ship brought 
it to a halt, and a general engagement ensued, 
which lasted two hours and forty minutes. It was 
now, for the first time, that the strength of the 
enemy's position and resources was understood. 
The bluffs above and below the city were lined 
with batteries, and from three sides a raking and 
broadside fire was poured into our vessels which 
was tremendous. The batteries were placed in 
three tiers—the first at the water line, the second 
hall way up the bluff and the third on the summit, 
a hundred feet above the vessels. 

The batteries were located in promiscuous order, 
and were only to be discovered when they opened 
fire. The town seemed full of assailants. The fire 
proceeded not only from earthworks, but from 
behiud walls, ami all buildings were full of sharp¬ 
shooters, who poured in volleys of musketry, which 
swept the decks and did great execution. The 
boats directed their broadsides as they could define 
the position of the batteries, or leveled at buildings 
which were conspicuous for the heat of their fire. 
Some of the buildings had cannon in the cellars, 
which opened on the side hill. In fact, the fire was 
so heavy that the fleet was obliged to move, and, 
being iu position to go up better than down, they 
moved in that direction. 

The flag-ship had been bit heavily, and her mlzzen 
rigging was carried away, giviug Commodore Far- 
rngut a narrow escape trom death. Every boat in 


Flag of the stripes ot' fire! 

Long as the bard his lofty lyre 
Can strike, thou shalt mvake our song; 

We ll sing thee round the hearth, 

In holy household mirth; 

We’ll sing thee, when we forth 
To battle go, with clarion tongue. 

Hail, banner, beautiful and grand, 

O’er mountain, prairie, lake, and sea, 
Where’er thou floatest, we sing to thee. 


Gunboat Winona, 
Gunboat Panola, 

Sloop of-war Brooklyn, 
Gunboat Kennebec. 
Gunboat Owasco. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JULY 26, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS, 


Granger ami Beauregard. 

Gen. Beauregard recently published a letter 
in the Mobile News, criticising the dispatches of Gen, 
Halleck and claiming that his retreat was in perfect 
order, denying that any farmer reported him ex¬ 
cited, and making various other representations. 
This has called out a reply from Gen. Gordon Gran¬ 
ger, chief of nalleck’s cavalry, who led the pursuit 
ot the rebels from Corinth. The reply is interest¬ 
ing, and we copy it entire, with the remark that Gen. 
Granger is a New Yorker, a graduate of West Point, 
and a Captain in the 3d Regular Cavalry. He en¬ 
tered the service in 1841, and was distinguished in 
the Mexican war: 

Hkadquahti! its Cavalry Division, > 
Army of the Mississippi, July 4th, 1862. J 

I have read with mingled feelings of surprise and 
regret a communication signed P.G. T. Beauregard, 
addressed to the Mobile News of the 19th ult.—sur¬ 
prise, that facts so patent, and so easily susceptible 
of proof, should be denied by him; auu regret, that 
so weak, wicked, and unholy a cause as is this 
cursed rebellion, should have rendered utterly false 
and unscrupulous a man whom for fifteen years l 
have associated with all that was chivairic, high- 
minded, and honorable, 

The pursuit from Corinth I led with one brigade of 
my cavalry, and a battery, leaving Farmington at 
noon on the 30th of May. On the evening oi the 
same day, I came upon the rear guard of the enemy, 
whom 1 "found strongly posted In the bottom of Tus- 
cumbia Creek, eight miles south of Corimh. The 
next day this rear guard was driven out, aud on 
Sunday, June 1st, the pursuit re-commenced. We 
passed Rienzi only two hours behind the retreating 
army, and found the bridges between Rienzi and 
Boonville so recently fired that the timbers were 
nearly all saved. My advanced guard came up w ith 
the enemy late in the afternoon of the 1st, about four 
miles from Boonville, aiul chased them within one 
mile of the town, where it was halted by ray order, 
on account of the lateness of the hour. 

At five o'clock on the morning of the 2d of June, 
I entered Boonville, and during all that day my 
cavalry was constantly skirmishing with the enemy 
on every road leading southward and westward 
from Boonville to Twenty Mile Creek. On the 
next day I made a reconuoissance in force towards 
Baldwin, driving the enemy across Twenty Mile 
Creek; aud on the 4th another recounoissance was 


THE AGE OF OUR EARTH 


Among the astounding discoveries of modern 
science is that of the immense periods which have 
passed in the gradual formation of the earth. So 
vast were the cycles of the time preceding even the 
appearance of man on the surface of our globe, that 
our own period seems-as yesterday when compared 
with the epochs that have gone before it. Had we 
only the evidence of the deposits of rocks heaped 
above each other in regular strata by the slow accu¬ 
mulation of materials, they alone would convince us 
of the Jong and slow maturing of God’s work on 
earth; but when we add to these the successive pop¬ 
ulations of whose life this world has been the thea¬ 
ter, and whose remains are hidden in the rocks into 
which the mud or sand or soil of whatever kind on 
which they lived has hardened iri the course of time 
—or the enormous chains of mountains whose up¬ 
heaval divided these periods of quiet accumulation 
by great convulsions — or the changes of a different 
nature in the configuration of our globe, as the sink¬ 
ing of lands beneath the ocean, or the gradual ris¬ 
ing of continents and islands above it—or the wear¬ 
ing of great river beds, or the filling of extensive 
water basins, till marshes first and tlieu dry land 
succeeded to inland seas —or the slow growth of 
coral reefs, those wonderful sea-walks, raised by the 
little ocean-architects whose own bodies furnish 
both the building stones and the cement that binds 
them together, and who have worked so busily 
during the long centuries, that there are extensive 
countries,'mountain chains, islands, and long lines 


Item* anil Incidents. 

A correspondent, referring to the employment 
of negroes to dig the canal which is to set \ icks- 
burg back a little, says:—They were glad enough 
to come, it not for the change, at least for the good 
rations, as meat has been scarce lor several months, 
and clothing none too plenty. In high ecstacy they 
danced around the large kettles of boiling pork, and 
shouted its praises with exuberant fancy. “Look 
a’ dar,” cried oue, as he rushed up and seized a huge 
ladle which brought up steams and oily vapors; 
“ look a’ dar, niggers. Two inches ob grease on de 
top!” A medley of yells responded, and an Abys¬ 
sinian dance ensued, which ended by a general rush 
at the kettle, and a corresponding disappearance of 
the victuals- 

Memphis to re Fortified. —The Memphis cor¬ 
respondent of the Philadelphia Press, July 6, states 
that the city is about to be fortified:—Gen. Halleck 
has ordered Memphis to be fortified, and the work 
has begun. This will enable us to garrison the 
place with a small force, and will give to the Union 
people a sense of security against attack from those 
flying bands who are traversing the country. Con¬ 
trabands owned by Secesh are to be used in the 
work. Seventeen hundred of them have already 
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commenced cutting a canal around back of Vicks- endon, expecting there to meet gunboats and trans- 
burg, which will carry the bed of the river ten or ports attached to Colonel Fitch's expedition, with 
fifteen miles east of that sweet little village, thus supplies. Unfortunately Col. Fitch bad left Claren- 
ronderiugit an inland town, and destroying its im- don twenty-four hours before Gen. Curtis’ advance 
portance forever. It is a pity that some such poetic reached there, and had dropped down to St. Charles, 
justice could not be dealt out to Charleston. Gen. Finding this the case, Gen. Curtis determined to 
Grant says he is not going to make his soldiers work leave the river, the military roud to Ilelena afTord- 

the country is swarming ing some chance of obtaining supplies, of which 

his army began to stand in need. 

On the 7th of July, at Bayou DeCache, the ad- 
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tills hot weather, when 
with able aud willing hands, who can bear the heat 
bo much better. 

Quite a Confession 
are frank enough to admit that the rebel lose in the 
late battles was terrible, comprising many of the 
bestaod bravest officers in the whole army; that the 
valor of our men defeated the plan of the rebels to 
precipitate a force of 200,000 men upon McClellan’s 
army and capture it entire; that our retreat across 
the Chickahominy was managed with consummate 
judgment; and that the rebel army is in danger of 
demoralization, whole divisions having turned their 
backs upon the foe. That will do for once. 

Some editor must hove given up the. ghost in Rich¬ 
mond, within a day or two. We can explain the 
above frank and truthful utterances upon no other 
hypothesis than that they form a part of some re¬ 
pentant rebel’s dying confession. 

“Father’s Chimney.’’ —A few days-since a num¬ 
ber of prisoners of war. who had been released on 
parole, passed over the P. S. ,fc P. Railroad. (Maine,) 
on their way to their homes.. Among the number 
was a blue-eyed, pale-faced boy, not more than 
seventeen, whose shoulders seemed scarcely equal 
to carrying aforty-pound knapsack. For some time 
be had been looking intently out of the car window, 
and suddenly, when the train was approaching Bid- 
delord, he jumped up and with face all aglow and 
eyes sparkling with delight, exclaimed—“Boys, 
there’6 my father's chimney.” As if by a simulta¬ 
neous inspiration, the soldiers all arose aud sang 
“Sweet Dome” with the effect that is sometimes 
produced by these simple notes and simple lines. 
More thau one bearded roan looked out of the win¬ 
dow as an excuse to conceal his tears. 

The Future of the United States.— The To¬ 
ronto Qlobt, after administering a sound rebuke to 
those who in some quarters talk so much twaddle 
about the affairs of the United States, says:—“ The 
safety of the United States is assured by the intelli¬ 
gence both of the army and the nation at large. 
Thoroughly imbued with Democratic ideas, hating 
with bitterest hatred all approach to despotism, aud 
aware ol the importance of keeping their military 
leaders under control, it appears to us as impossible 
for any general, no matter how great the victories 
he-may win, to subdue the American commonwealth 
to his will, as it is for the Duke of Cambridge to de¬ 
throne Queen Victoria and usurp her nlacc. What¬ 
ever trials may be in store for the United States, 
military despotism cannot be counted among them.” 

The Defense of Washington.— A correspond¬ 
ent of the Providence Journal enumerates the fol¬ 
lowing, as a portion of the defenses of Washington: 
—Fort Greble, 15 gunR; Fort Carroll and redoubt, 
24 gun?; Fort Snyder, £ guns; Fort Stanton, 1G 
guns; Fort Ricketts, 4 guns; Fort Good Hope, 4 
gun?; Fort Baker, 7 guns; Fort Davis, G guns; Fort 
Dupont, G guns; Fort Meigs, 10 guns; Fort Maliem, 

8.guns; Fort Lincoln. 12 guns.: Fort Thayer, 4 guns; 
Fort Saratoga, G guns; Fort Bunker Dill, 8 guns; 
Fort Stammer, 8 guns; Fort Tottou and redoubt. Id I 
gains; Fort Slocum, 10 guns; Fort Massachusetts, 10 
guns; Fort 'De Russey, 7 guns; Fort Pennsylvania, 
12 guns; Font Gaines, 4 guns; Fort Ripley, C guns; 
Fort Alexander, 7 guns.; Fort Franklin, G guns; 
Batteries Vermont, 3 guns; Martin Scott, 1 gun; 
Cameron, 2 guns. 

Glorious Old Vermont!— Vermont responds 
eloquently to the call of the President To that 
gallant Siato belongs the honor of putting the first 
Regiment in the field under the new levy. The 0th 
Regiment of Volunteers, Col. Geo. J. Stannard, has 
been filled up ami arrived in New York on the 10th 
inst. Another Regiment is in an advanced state of 
organization, and Mill be soon ready to muster into 
Berviee. Glorious old Vermont! The alacrity with 
which she answers the appeal of the Government 
puts our more lukewarm patriotism to the blush. 

Dried cherries, raspberries, currants, peaches and 
apples, in fact desiccated fruit of every description, 
•would be gladly received by the sick and wounded 
soldiers. Our people throughout the country should 
take advantage of the superabundance of fruit aud 
prepare an extra quantity of dried fruit to be sent | 
to the soldiers through the medium of the Ladies’ 
Soldiers’ Aid Societies, 

A New York Recruiting Officer thus adver¬ 
tises: “Grand Excursion by steamboat and rail¬ 
road. This ticket entitles the bearer to a passage to 
Richmond, Va. Fare, clothes and food gratis, and 
$38 given for nothing. For further particulars, 
apply, &c.” He might have added, “ A great exhi¬ 
bition of fireworks will take place at the end of the 
route.” 

The Union Sentiment in Norfolk.— The Nor¬ 
folk correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, writes 
as follows: 

“ \Y e had ample observation to assure us that the 
feeling hero is almost wholly disloyal, and our con¬ 
verse with residents, which was considerable, con¬ 
firms us iu the opinion that Norfolk ii/atmost wholly 
devoted to Jeff Davis and his minions. The people 
are more miserably duped, ignoiant of everything 
inihe North, and deep and bitter in their feelings, 
than we supposed possible. They believe iu the 
rebel Gen. Iluger's last words before leaving, ‘I'll 
be back again in two weeks.’ Conversing with one 
of the most respected citizens, and apparently well 
informed on matters in general, he said with a 
serious earnestness, ‘ Why. sir, you can’t hold this 
place; your soldiers will all be captured, and our 
Generals command the harbor here, iu less than 
two weeks.' Until our flag is flying in the rebel 
capital, Richmond, and the Confederate army pass¬ 
ing beyond the borders of Virginia, we cannot 
expect much improvement in the feelings of the 
rebels of Norfolk. Every store room is closed, each 
window and floor barred and bolted, and, with the 
exception of an occasional bakery or drug store, 
there is not a business house open in all Norfolk. 
The same Reclusion exists in 


I orders. All soldiers absent after that time will he 
confined aud returned under guard lo their regi¬ 
ments. for trial by court martial. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. Pore, 

i G. D. Ruuui.es, Adjutant-General. 

i An officer who arrived in Washington on the 
I 19th. from Fredericksburg, Va., says that, the effect 
of Maj.-Gen. Pope’s official orders upon the troops 
was wonderful. Although they had not been offi¬ 
cially proclaimed when he left that town, a knowl- 
( edge of the contents had quickly passed from officers 
to men, and all were exultant in view of the policy 
hereafter to be pursued, and which has infused uew 
vigor into our soldiers, and given them additional 
strength and courage, and increased their anxiety 
for active operations. The toast araoDg them to-day 
was, “The new orders.” 

A cavalry captain from Hatch’s command arrived 
at Warrcnton. Va.. on the 20tb, bringing five pris¬ 
oners of the 2d Virginia cavalry, captured at Mad¬ 
ison. Col. Mailer, of the Virginia militia, was also 
captured, but has not arrived. God. Ewell's tioops 
are reported to be at Gordonsville. Their number 
is not stated. 

The President's orders are received by the troops 
with enthusiasm, but the citizens have terribly long 
faces. A French gentleman had arrived from Rich¬ 
mond, who was released at the request of the 
French consul. He had been imprisoned because 
he bad refused to join the rebel army, ne kept a 
store there. He reports hard times at the rebel 
capital. 

Army of the Potomac. 

Tiie Baltimore. American has been visited by a 
friend who escaped from Richmond very recently, 
and from whom the following information was 
gained: 

The rebel troops in and around the city prior to 
the recent battles were estimated at 217,000 to 220,- 
000. Large re-enforcements from the direction of 
Petersburg had been arriving for the previous sixty 
days and nights, which wrre said to be from the 
coast, butour informant could not ascertain whether 
any portion of them were of Beauregard’s array. 
They arrived by railroad, and were marched during 
the night towards Hanover Court House. 

Beauregard had been in Richmond several weeks, 
suffering from a severe attack of fever, and was still 
at Spotswood House, confined to his room, when our 
informant left. 

Gens. McCall and Reynolds are neither of them 
wounded. Alter remaining one day at Spotswood 
House, they were taken to the officers’ prison. 

The gunboat on the plan of the Merrimac, though 
smaller, is rapidly approaching completion, though 
great difficulty is experienced in obtaining iron for 
her armament. 

Obstructions in the James river were considerably 
weakened by recent freshets. One of the sunken 
vessels had so sw ung around that the Teaser was 
able to pass through, and was soon after captured. 

Fort Darling bad been greatly strengthened. A 
whole division of the army had crossed James river 
on the pontoon bridge,to assist in its defense against 
any land force. 

The bridges destroyed by Gen. McClellan, in the 
vicinity of Hanover Court House, have not been 
reconstructed. 

The forces of Gen. Jackson have moved off it was 
thought towards Fredericksburg, and it was said he 
would again strike a blow in the valley. The Mary¬ 
land rebel brigade with him, under Generals Lowe 
and Bradley Johnson, have suffered terribly in fights 
with Fremont and Shields. Bradley Johnson's regi¬ 
ment had been cut down from seven hundred to two 
hundred effective men. 

The greatest confidence was felt in Richmond, 
among the rebels, in their ability to destroy McClel¬ 
lan's army, and those who had previously sent their 
families away were bringing them back again. 
Fuionists were, however, confident of the final cap¬ 
ture of the city. 

The cannons captured during the recent battles 
were all brought into Richmond, numbering 23 
pieces, some of them howitzers and three army rifled 
guns. They were all light pieces, and, excepting 
the howitzers and one English gun, were sent to the 
foundry to bo re-cast, the rebels having no shells to 
lit rifled cannon. Not a single siege piece had been 
captured, and much surprise was expressed that Mc¬ 
Clellan had succeeded in taking them all off. 

A dispatch says President Lincoln asked General 
McClellan, in a late visit to the army, if he desired 
to resume command ol the whole army of the United 
States, and Gen. McClellan preferred to retain com¬ 
mand of the forces now under him. 

A free colored man. escaped to our lines from 
Richmond, says that the rebel loss in killed, wound¬ 
ed and missing, iu the seven days'battle, was 32,000. 
The rebel army numbered in the neighborhood of 
225,000 to 250.000. Gen. Eweu was severely wound¬ 
ed iu one of the actions. Joe Johnson had experi¬ 
enced a relapse, and mortification of his wound had 
appeared. 

A flag of truce went up on the 18lh to Turkey 
Islaud Creek with Gen. Dix, who went to meet Gen. 
Hill for the purpose of making permanent arrange¬ 
ments for exchange of prisoners. The interview 
was highly satisfactory, but no conclusion ivas ar¬ 
rived at, A flag of truce will return on the 19th, 
when Gen. Lee will be present, 

Richmond papers of the 18th, containing the ac¬ 
count of the death of Gen. David E. Twiggs, at Au¬ 
gusta, Geo., July 15th, aru received. 

A dispatch dated the 19th says:—The health of the 
troops is gradualIv improving. The Federals who 


vance guard of the army, Comprising four companies 
of the lltli Wisconsin, and five companies of the 33d 
Illinois, encountered albrce of 1.500 rebel guerrillas, 
mostly conscripts, terming themselves mounted 
infantry, nnder General Albert Rust. A sharp 
engagement ensued, during which the 1st regiment 
of Indiana cavalry came up with four mounted 
howitzers, and after a most determined fight of an 
hour and a half, the rebels finally broke and fled, 
leaving 1J0 dead bodies on the field. The Federal 
loss was eight killed and thirty-two wounded, 
including Major Glender, severely wounded, and 
Captain Sloane, of the 11th Wisconsin, killed. A 
force of 5,000 rebels were reported to be in the imme¬ 
diate neighborhood of the battle, but did not make 
their appearance. 

On the 4th lust., the 13th Illinois regiment, while 
descending the White River in flatboats, was fired 
upon by a large force of guerrillas concealed in a 
thicket. Fortunately our men had taken the pre¬ 
caution to place barricades of cotton bales around 
the outer edge of the bulkhead, aud no one was 
seriously injured by the fire of the rebels. The 13th 
immediately returned fire, and the guerrillas were 
seen to spring from their hiding places and run 
away. It was reported that ten dead bodies were 
left on the bank. 

The army is generally in good health and fine 
spirits, although somewhat exhausted aud a trood 
deal dilapidated, in regard to clothing, from their 
loDg march. They have not suffered to any extent 
lor want of food, although but three-quarters of the 
usual rations were served out during the last twenty 
days. They did not meet any portion of General 
Hindman’s forces, who are supposed to be concen¬ 
trating at Little Rock. 

We have advices from Col. Fitch to the 10th inst. 
no was still at St. Charles on White River, and had 
planned an expedition to Cache River, hoping to 
reach Gen. Curtis, when the steamer Robert Allen 
arrived with General Grant's dispatches calling 
upon him to leave the river, and stating that 
re-enforcements would not be furnished. Jt chanced 
that Gen. Curtis was already out of his troubles in 
the interior. 

Col. Fitch had two slight engagements, the first 
one four miles from the river, on the morning of the 
Glh, against a superior force, the Federals having 
but 200; the enemy had 450. The rebel loss was 
eighty-four killed, wounded, and missing. The 
Federal loss in killed and wounded was twenty- 
two, mostly wounded. The second fight was by 
moonlight, ten miles out iu Grand Prairie, on the 
7th inst., and was little else than a disgraceful flight 
on the part of the rebels. Colonel F itch took their 
camp, camp equipage, provisions, horses, saddles. 
Ac. The engagement was within seven miles of 
Duval’s Bluftj where their firing was plainly heard. 
The rebels were shelled with a howitzer as they 
fled, and the arrival of the fugitives at Duval's Bluff 
created almost a stampede. Had Col. Fitch had 
1.000 infantry and a few cavalry, ho might have 
followed up his advantage and taken the place by 
daylight. 

General Halleck issued a special field order to his 
troops on the lGtb inst,, saying that in giving up 
the immediate command of the troops constituting 
the army of the South-west, he desires to express 
his high appreciation of the endurance, behavior, 
and soldierly conduct which they have exhibited, 
and to express to the commanders of army corps and 
their subordinates, his warmest thanks for tbeir cor¬ 
dial co-operation. He says the soldiers have nobly 
done their duty, and accomplished much towards 
crushing this wicked rebellion, and that if they con¬ 
tinue to exhibit the same vigilance, courage, and 
perseverance, it is believed they will soon bring the 
war to a close. Gen. H. has been ordered to Wash¬ 
ington. 

Indianapolis dispatches to the Executive Depart¬ 
ment, say that Henderson, Ky., and Newborn, Ind., 
have been taken by the rebels. At the latter place 
one Feberal was killed, and 25G sick soldiers taken 
prisoners, and 250 stand of arms captured. 

The steamer General Anderson, from Evansville, 
arrived at Cairo on the 19th. and passed Henderson, 
Ky., the previous day. The rebels had possession 
of the town. They say they don't intend to interfere 
with the navigation ol the river except Government 
boats, nor with private property. The number of 
rebels not ascertained. Lieut A. R, Johnson, of 
the Bridgwells Tennessee cavalry, in command, 
issued a proclamation, saying he has come to pro¬ 
tect the citizens against insults and despotism. 
They claim to be regular soldiers, not guerrillas. 
Some commissary stores belonging to Government 
were captured, and two soldiers. 

The Granada Appeal of the lGtb inst. reports that 
the rebel ram and iron clad gunboat Aikansas, 
under the command of Capt. I. N. Bryan, came 
down from tbo Yazoo River on the 15lh, and ran by 
that portion of our fleet -which lay above Vicks¬ 
burg and anchored under the battery around that 
city. The Appeal says the ram ran down several 
Federal and war vessels, and disabled several more. 
One of our vessels was blown up. The Arkansas is 
a very formidable gunboat, iron plated 2{ inches, 
with plates and rails riveted. She has a very 
large armament, and was furnished with two 
propellers, seven feet in diameter, with four flanges 
each, but was badly cut up before she reached the 
cover of the batteries at Vicksburg, losing about 
twenty men. 

A correspondent of the Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Conservative, says a recent battle in the Indian 
nation between a detachment of a Kansas regiment, 
under Col. Wier. and a f >rce of rebels, resulted in 
the capture of 125 prisoners, a large number of 
horses and ponies, about 1,500 head of cattle, SG 
loaded mulo teams, a large quantity of camp and 
garrison equipage, and 50 stand of arms. Col. 
Kitchil, in command of a regiment, nf lnvnl tnrlinns 


Tbo Richmond papers 


— The mint is preparing to issue nickel cents in large quan¬ 
tities. 

— The newly-born infant of the Queen of Spain has received 
124 mines I 

— The Americans in London met on the 4th of July to ee]. 
ebrate the day. 

— The small pox is carrying off large numbers of Indians in 
the North-West. 

— A letter received in New Haven says a fatal epidemic pre¬ 
vails at Port. Rico. 

— The youngest son of Secretary Stanton, 8 months old, died 
last Thursday night- 

— Rumors are current that Franco would back out from the 
Mexican expedition. 

— Mi - . Sauford, United States Minister to Belgium, has ar¬ 
rived in Washington. 

— Ninety-two different kinds of shinplasters are already cir¬ 
culating In New York city. 

— Gen. Butter is to occupy the residence of Gen. Twiggs, 
as his summer headquarters. 

— The distress in the manufacturing districts of England is 
reported to be on the increase. 

— It is reported that the President will soon proclaim an 
amnesty to all repentant Rebels. 

— Meetings are being held in England in favor of the medi¬ 
ation of that country in the present war. 

— The Russian Government has applied officially to that of 
Great Britain for the loan of n hangman. 

— An immense spring of coal oil of superior quality, has 
been discovered at Santa Barbara, California. 

— The London Times of the 18th of May calls the rebels the 
“ Transatlantic dregs of the English cavaliers." 

— New Orleans still remains healthy, and it is thought now 
that no epidemic will prevail there this season. 

— A cargo of prize cotton was sold at Philadelphia on the 
IGtli, at forty-six cents a pound, payable in gold. 

— Governor Tod has appealed to the people of Ohio, and if 
her quota is not raised in forty days . he will draft. 

— Wine in Burgundy is so plenty this season that only 60 
centimes—12 cents—is charged for an hour’s drinking. 

— Russian papers are reviewing a rumor that France has in¬ 
vited Russia to join her in an offer of mediation in America. 

— There are six millions of grape vines in California, and 
they will produce live millions of gallons of wine this year. 

— Hon, W. EL Merritt, of St. Catherines, one the most use¬ 
ful, large minded men Canada ever had, died on the 5th inst 
— Secretary Smith, of the Interior Department, has been 
confined to his bed by indisposition for three or four days past. 

— The interest on the Virginia State debt was not paid in 
London, the statement of “ no funds * being made to the claim¬ 
ants. 

— Col. Trigg, an unconditional Union East Tennessean, has 
been confirmed as District Judge in place of Judge Humph¬ 
reys. 

— Bishop Byrne, of Arkansas—formerly a well known Cath¬ 
olic clergyman of New York—died at Little Rock a few days 
since. 

— Fall River (Mass.) has sent six hundred volunteers already, 
and paid for bounties $18,200 39. She more than doubles her 
quota. 

— The wife of Gen. Beauregard died a few days ago, at New 
Orleans, where she had been under the protection of Gen. 
Butler. 

— The Confederate Government of Louisiana is at this timo 
located in Opelousas, where Gov. Moore has established the 
Capital. 

— Wool men estimate the clip of Ohio this year to be about 
13.000,000 pounds, being 2,000,000 pounds greater than the clip 
of last year. 

— Lewis Benedict, Esq., one of the most prominent citizens 
of Albany, and widely known in the State, died on M'onday, 
aged 77 years. 

— There was an increase of $433,249 in the tolls on the New 
York canals for the months of May and June, as compared 
With last year. 

— The New York Central Railroad Company have now in 
use several iron freight cars, and have uuder construction an 
iron passenger car. 

— Mrs. Horace May, of Akron, Ohio, was severely scalded 
by an explosion caused by putting hot fruit in a can, and seal¬ 
ing it up in tliut state. 

— Five brothers of the name of Clayton, and belonging to 
the Fifth Vermont Regiment, are reported killed during the 
late battles iu Virginia. 

— The Cooperstown Journal says that the hop vine is a lit¬ 
tle backward, but as a general tiling is doing well, and it an¬ 
ticipates an average yield. 

— Official returns show that between four and five thousand 
dogs have been killed in Chicago within a few weeks and cart¬ 
ed away by the scavengers. 

— The State Department, since the commencement of the 
present month, has levied a Government fee of three dollars 
upon eurh passport issued. 

— The Grenada Appca.1 states that the 7th Tennessee Regi¬ 
ment went into the Richmond fight 300 strong, aud came out 
Without one effective man. 

— The last trip of the Great Eastern was a paying one, and 
her shareholders are beginning to hope that she will not prove 
a business failure, after all. 

— Counterfeit fives on the Hampden Bank of North Castle 
Creek, N. Y . are afloat. They fire a photograph of the genu¬ 
ine, and are neatly executed. 

— The Sandusky Register says that the grapes on Kelley’s 
and Put in Bay Islands have began to rot, and that serious 
alarm exists in consequence. 

— A firm iu South America lias obtained permission from 
the Peruvian and Bolivian Government for the exportation of 
fifteen hundred pure alpacas. 

— Counterfeit $3 notes on the Mechanics & Traders’ Bank 
of Jersey City are circulating extensively. Also counterfeit 3s 
on the Williatnsburgh City Bank.. 

— The French army of occupation at Rome, after the reduc¬ 
tion, will nominally consist of 15,000 men, hut will not in re¬ 
ality he more than 12,000 or 13,000. 

— A vessel chartered by the British government is discharg¬ 
ing a large quantity of military stores at Montreal, including 
twenty-six thousand stand of arms. 

— A grandson of Noah Webster, the lexicographer, was kill¬ 
ed before Richmond, iu the rebel service. His mother was a 
Virginian, and a relative of Gen. Lee. 

— It is proposed in England to have the government make 
the telegraph a national institution, like the Post Office, having 
a telegraph station iri every post office. 

— A writer iu the Boston Transcript proposes that clerks in 
dry goods stores should enlist, and their places be given to 
young women now out of employment. 

— It is stated by correspondents at the London Exhibition 
that the United States will carry off more premiums in propor¬ 
tion to articles exliibited than auy other nation. 

— The ship Western Empire, from New Orleans, arrived at 
New York Wednesday afternoon. She has on freight 1,890 
hogsheads sugar, 292 bales cotton, and 105 bales of moss. 

— The 31st Massachusetts regiment, now New Orleans, 
having been visited by the paymaster, sent home by the lost 
steamer $42,000 to tbeir friends in western Massachusetts. 


Tlic Army of Virginia. 

A Winchester letter reports Gen. Geary’s 
command as advancing into the Big Fort Valley. 
His advance fell into an ambuscade near Fort Fnr- 
niss. A skirmish ensued, in which two cavalrymen 
were wounded, though not fatally. The rebels were 
driven from therocksandstonefencestheyoccupied. 
Gen. Geary occupies ibe ground gained. 

On the lGtb inst. a portion of Pope's army entered 
Gordonsville, unopposed, and duly destroyed all 
the railroad and telegraph paraphernalia at that 
point, junction of the Orange, Alexandria and Vir- 
giniaCentral Railroads. Three-fourths of the troops’ 
munitions and supplies, of every kind, for the rebel 
army at Richmond, of necessity, passed through 
Gordonsville by rail. 

The following “orders” have been issued by 
Maj.-Gen. Pope, and when carried out. as they 
undoubtedly will be under that gallant and ener¬ 
getic officer, traitors in the Valley of the Shenan¬ 
doah will Fpoedily lose all their rebel proclivities, 
and be wiser if not sadder and poorer men: 

Headquarters Army of Virginia, > 
Washington, July 18. j 

general order no. 5. 

As fjft as practicable, the troops of this command 
will subsist upon the country against which their 
operations are carried on. In all cases supplies for 
this purpose will he taken by the officers to whose 
department they properly belong, under order of 
the commaudimi officer of the troops for whose use 
they are intended. The vouchers will be given to 
owners, stating on tbeir face that they will lie pay¬ 
able at the conclusion of the war. upon sufficient 
testimony being furnished that such owners have 
been loyalists since th»* date of the vouchers. 
Whenever it is known that supplies, can be fur¬ 
nished in any district of country whore troops are 
to cpt-rato, the use of teams for carrying subsist¬ 
ence will be dispensed with as far as possible. 

Maj.-Gen. Pope. 

Col. Ruogles, Adjutant-General. 

general order no. f.. 

Hereafter, in any operations of cavalry forces in 
this command, no supply or baggage trains of any 
description will be used, except so stated in the 
order for movement Two days cooked rations 


general grpkp. no. 7. 

The people of the Valley of the Shenandoah, and 
throughout the region of operations of this army, 
living along the railroad and telegraph lines and 
routes ot travel in rear of the Untied States army, 
are notified that they will be held responsible for 
any injury done to the line or road, or for any 
attacks upon trains or struggling soldiers by guer¬ 
rilla bands in this neighborhood. No privileges or 
immunities of war can apply to lawless bands of 
individuals, not forming part of ibe organized force 
of Ibe enemy, nor wearing the garb of soldiers, 
who, seeking and obtaining safety on the pretext of 
being peaceful citizens, steal out in rear of the army, 
attack and murder straggling soldiers, molest trains 
of supplies, destroy railroads, telegraph lines, and 
bridges, and commit outrages disgraceful to civi¬ 
lized people and revolting to humanity. Evil dis¬ 
posed persons in rear of our armies.'who do not 
themselves engage directly In these lawless acts. 
In it encourage them by refusing to interfere, or to 
give any information bv which such acts can be 
prevented, or the perpetrators punished, will be 
bold as principals. 

The safety of life and property of all persons 
living in the rear of our advancing army, depend 
upon the maintenance of peace and quiet among 
themselves, and upon unmolested movements 
through their midst of all pertaining to the military 
service. They must understand dltinctly, that the 
security of travel is the only warrant ol' personal 
safety. 

It is therefore ordered, that whenever railroad, 
wagon rood, or telegraph, is destroyed, by parties 
of guerrillas, citizens living within'eight miles of 
the spot shall be turned out en masse to repair the 
damage, and shall besides pay the United States in 
money or property, to be collected by the military 
force- the full amount of the pay and subsistence of 
the force necessary to cover the programme of the 
work during the time occupied in completing it. 

If soldiers, or legitimate followers of the anny, 
lie tired upon from any house, the house shall be 
razed to the ground, and the inhabitants sent, pris¬ 
oners to these headquarters. If such an outrage 
occurs at any place distant fr om settlements people 
within five miles around shall be held accountable, 
and made to pay an indemnity sufficient for the case; 
and any persons detected in'such outrages, eit her 
during the act, or any time afterwards, shall be shot 
without waiting civil process. No such ads shall 
influence the result of this war, and they can only 
lead to heavy afflictions to the population to no pur¬ 
pose. 


the resident portion of 
the city. The blinds closed and doors locked, Nor¬ 
folk presents the appearance of a deserted town.” 


PcjMM-lnient of lire iUburisnippi. 

The ram Hornet arrived at Cairo on the ICth, 
from below, with important intelligence from Gen. 
Curtis’ army. 

The advance guard of Gen. Curtis’ army reached 
Helena, on the Mississippi, ninety miles below 
Memphis, at 9 o’clock. Saturday morning, the 12th 
inst The army left Batesville on the 2d of July, 
and marched by Jackson port and Augusta to Clar- 
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*}■'cl"?"/) very-poor. Except till wheat, there has been 
a,;‘Vi anyt niu> offered. The receipts to-dav were about 600 
DUshels. which hold at MceuSI.IW. Yesterday's receipts would 

.tit to about I.cihi bushels. Tim amount offered 

QHlibc the re,d nf the week wits trilling Spritlg Wheat—The 
supph nl .spring Wheat hie been very poor. Some three nr 
lour loads wen sold during’ the week ill tMfcailc. Ilarlev -There 
was no burlov nlld-rd in the market ibis week, limitations are 


^ f -^1*1 kKTISWO TKItMk, tn Advmiee—THIHTV- Fl VK 

Ck.VTS a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52cents per line of space. Spkciai. Noticks (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a lane. 

f'?“The Immense circulation of the Ri kai. Nkw-Vokkkr — 
lull twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it by far the lleht and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America This kapt should he borne in mind 
Dy all Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealer*, T,and 
Agents, Ac., Ac., who necessarily depend npon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


n. 1 'uTV'^ '* lf ‘ U1 ','sl severe Batti.k Scbjtbs and Lvciwvts of 

cnrd'pnper'i fav'i&cint* JR®inches,) highly colored, on iine 
V 1 I r ’ Y cent *» ul M for SI, post-paid. To 4irents and 
the trade no better opportunity was ever offered 

Address HK.MtV It. ANSON, 

rvr-Vaners ...I 'l 1 f ,llj h^"r. &c .. 19 State St., Boston, Maas. 
■ r/ laper a copying, paid in above 

JTRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Wk offer for .sale, for the Autumn of l?« 2 , the largest stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

JJrtoritocherter Our -tuck consists of 

4 vr*.‘u old Apptp Trees, £* ~ti 100 *60 H i non 

1#® I m?n*M " M * t “^ Y Tl d,?'' w S°° : 

200 tkXl Augers, Giitnce stocks. $10 >> iimmi do 

Also, l each, Plum, Hwarf IV,u and Cherry Trees 
I)iana. Delaware, and Concord Grape Vines. 

Hybrid I or petit al Ro.es, Evergreen*, Ac . Ac. 

I raveling and local agents wanted Send for Wholesale and 
Descriptive Catalogues. E MOODY A SON 

Niagnra Nurseries. Lnckport, N. Y. 


jig F.[)i T0R: —I noticed in a late number of your paper, a 
c , 1 niniU" K!ft, ' on from Williasi Otis, Superintendent of the 
Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Co., headed “ Tiff 
faiiv's Tile Machine,” recommending it as the best machine 
and a- making the most perfect tile they had ever seen. 

If he. or any other person interested in the manufacture of 
will take the trouble to call at the Brick and Tile Yard 
ot -1 BrcKLANP. in Brighton, near Rochester, be will show 
them r> machine of Smith a Wiseoak's patent, manufactured 
by A i‘ A TorHRKTTK, Jr., of Waterloo, N. Y., which is far 
superior 10 the Titi’any machine in many respects. 

firsts My machine cony presses tin- clay in a manner to 
make the tile stronger, us they ure pressed out in place of 
being bored out. and makes them crjuatly as smooth, and 
leaves them 8o. It also cuts off the euds exactly snuare. 
whereas the Tiffany machine is liable to leave the ends rough 
and not square, by leaving one side longer than the other. 

Second— My machine can make two difftratt kinds of tUc, 
and of different sizes, both at the same time, while Tiffany's 
niachii'C cannot; and my machine also can make all kinds of 
tile, of every size in use, and all of the very best quality, 
while Tiffany s does not Mine will also make from one-third 
to one-half more tile in a day than Tiffany’s, with the same 

amount of labor. 

No machine now in use can make tile any better, stronger, 
or more durable than this machine, and all persons interested 
in the inanuflicturc of Tile are requested to call and examine 
it and the tile made therefrom, at Mr Bccki.ami's Yard, and 
he will show them as perfect tile in every respect, of every 
kind and size, as can be manufactured by any machine in 
America. The machine can also be seen at my manufactory 


ox„A iM o«, wine Gab , s patent, 

WITH LA TOURB ETTE'a IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tiie above engraving represents a Dt. 
has been used lor years, and. with its ,„ 0 
undoubtedl y the best am! most durable T 
ea. It perloi on the whole labor of grind,i ' 
mg It to tree it trom gravel, and presses ii ; 
operatom, and may lie pro,.,d|«U hy eithr- 
hOM-power It rnakeH aB ftn ,j shapes „ni|„ 
hom IK lo IS Inches and molds „u r.ujg o/a ineh ti 
I lie machine is simplu in eouHiruetlou,.durable • 

! l " to K '' 1of order. In tile ,. 

ol eiMi uornr. Car a city and oprapiLitv it hn.< 

Wax awarded the hirst I’reuiium at the DliRvState 

w;hle.)i award was approved by a special .., 

IU« makers appointed by the State Board of Agric.ultn 

special request o| interested par ti.■ 

the decision of the first committee. 

tor further purlieulars, i. 

A. LA XmJKUKTTK. Jr,\ fi£oni~ 

001 Waterloo. Seneca Co., N. Y, 


alii Tile Machine which 
",‘ceut improvements, is 
’’ ‘ lie ll.ichino in Anieri- 
hjtt the clay, screen- 
in tj|e at the -hiiii 
rr water, steam or 
“le and pipe, 
do per hour 
, • t’o.ing made of 

In tile !)r,,;,f Ossslltials 
- . fill rtf Hill [f 

Dhlo state FahViniwld, 
committee of pvaetieal 

Parties, who werc’dissatiisli«dVith 

oi illustrated circular, address 


j^OCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS 

VITTS tc t*roprUtw, 

JSTo. OS SOT7T1I ST. FATIs STREET, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

MASOlfACTtJRERS OK THE CKI.EBRATEI) 

PITTS’ THRESHING MACHINE, 

AND 

HOI BIiE PINION IIOKSE POWERS. 

Also, tl,o improved AU-lren flanct Tower, Empire Feed 
Cutter*, (4 knives, various sizes, for band or power,) Rochester 
Cutting; Uox, Hyde A M rigid•« l*«lei.t llorse-lloe, or Cult! 
vidor I*low, and Rulolh.m A Re tiorinoV Putent might- 
l»rid t Clow, with adjustable beam fnr two or three homes. 

J r«rd to Thr,»h,r» oud Former*. 

r,el'or n raul?V;::;we:;;! Wi’; 1 to;V'. V n:; ,> riotro^ ,d’ , c ! tbiH t M0U "K n i, a 
which entirely prevents anv ir t n ' .. r, ,, ," ■ 8l,1 ‘ w bn , lt j 
ove, the Separator by the ^ 

their"!Ve!n er, lY,r Tne^i- , ' 1 «»*npWn '« the "a'u' lff 
h^ir »raiii. 0»ir Muchm^ Are morn couinlcta anil 

better finished than uvm-before maonfimturod in this r. tv a 
we offer them to the public with the fullest confidence y> 
Those intending to purchase will serve their interest bv nur- 
chasing one of our machines. Parties living al aSnfe trill 
please send for Circulars, Price List, Ae. nee wiu 


M ASON Sz HAMLIN’S 

HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Warranted the imsr instui’\ik.vt.« of the ulius In the wor'd 
Sf*e cataloguesCOMAinm* Ip^titmuiv to tbi'lr ^u^riorjtv |Vr»m 
thi; most ^imuout nm.KloJnJiw. OonMtantly in coinofi. 

vyit.h in*fchjint?nts of Jin* uthor lir^t they huve 

nev* r iu n In^tancn, tuiler! to tnlm hivrtio.At ni i/n Tlio 

oulytJOl.il Men a i. ever awarded to reed insirunierits in this 
country was tn one of these. Priors of Hivrmoniliiim (of which 
several new styles are mnv first, offered,) Sfii) to Asilo eacli of 
Melodeons, SIS to $21)0 each New York ware-rooms at Vos r, 
A < Mercer bt., where dealcis) are BU|>plied at Mo- same prices « 
from the factory, h.y MASON BROTHERS, Agents ' 


TIIE EATTJ.E MARKETS. 

NEW \okk, JciY 16.—The current 
*11 the markets are as follows: 

_. . UKBF OATTI.K. 

First quality,. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality,. 

Inferior qualityi. 

_. . 00WS AND CAI.VK8. 

First quality,... 

Ordinary quality,. 

ComntOB quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

teal calves 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality,... 

Common quality.— 

Inferior quality. 

„ . ... SHKKP AX’D LAMBS. 

Prime quality. 

Ordiuary, ...1. 

Coininon.. 

Inferior.I.I’.H'. 

„ , . SWl.VK 

atl,l fed .-. 2.ti(gi3 c 

i 21 —Brbvss-T hose who came first and sold 

first this week did beat, as m the case seven times nut nf ten - 
An improvement in the New York trade last week sent a nu'rn 
^Peculator.-, from there as lur west as Sus[iension Bridge 
anil Buffalo, where they created soma little.etcitrmerff by their 
[re.. [Illrcha_.es at an a.fvanee of IZu ! iff liead The supply “ iis 
light last week, and these speculators induced themselves to 
believe that such would lie the case now—hence their willing, 
ness to pay higher prices. There was to he quite a fa ling off fn 
the supply from Illinois, and we were not to haw near so many 
rrom our own .State Bo they argued and »o they erred for I 
hams has sent down more than her usual complement and 

rim V r}ceipts‘israir rire y The average quality of 

-j&T-r Th< ! f, i llowin .? ifl 0ur comparative statement of re- 
the'ear • ^ 18 mar ^ e * over Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

rru- . . _ Cor week 

r (t . Tins week. Last week last vear. 

.V18 2,135 3.32S 


pewt, $7.fl0@8,50 

. 7,IJO, .r7,fi<) 

. 6,50.17,00 

. 6,0618)6,50 


COGSWELL’S 

REVOLVING WHEEL RAKE! 

The Rake can he mounted on common carriage wheels and 
has a spring seat for the driver. It has wooden teeth, which 
--tinjure the roots of the grass, amt can be easily replaced 

[t. comes directly before ilie driver, which i- a decided im- 
hiickwapU *'' y otb * ,n °hyiuti"i: the necessity or looking 

It works with a lever, which is so constructed that the driver 
w.tl, poe hand can raise the rake ruil of hay over any pUhtruo- 
tiou, to the height ol two feet. 

It is warranted to rake hay and grain, ami is well adapted to 
he roughest fields, ami will not scrape up any dirt, or stubble 
It leaves the bay in good order t.o put up. and cun, he operated 
bf/w lad flivtueu of iitfo. 

WiVRRiVWTY. 

TJM proprietora warrant their machine to »lo thp work easier 
and better than any other rake in the market. A fair- trial will 
perfect"*^ >c ' oro 01 neat, and ev T ery machine warranted 

* The Bake can be manufactured, ludependont of wheels, from 
f 'VsV Recording to stock used. W« are now ready to 


Among the many strong recommendations of La Tocr- 
vettb's Tile Machine from practical men, we give the follow¬ 
ing front a Tile-Maker of ten or twelve years experience: 

Palmyra, N. Y\. July 15, 1S62. 

A. La ToruKETTK, Jr.—D ear Sir : By imitation I attended, 
with many others interested in the manufacture of Tile, the 
trial of Mr. Tiffany's machine at. the Brick and TiJe Yard of 
the .Rochester Company. 

As to the quality of the tile, they were of very superior 
(eternal appearance, yet I do not think they are as efficient 
for draining land us those made by said Company's old ma¬ 
chine, or .your own, (which I saw at Mr. Blok l.AMD’S Yard, 
near that of the Company.) as the day that has been so com¬ 
pressed anil polished on the outside must he less porous, and 
consequently will not pass the water through the whole length 
of the tile as well as those made hy the other machines. In 
short, utility is sacrificed to the outside appearance of the tile. 

I regard your plan of machine as vastly superior to Mr. 
Tiffany’s, both for the manufacturer and the consumer. You 
are not confined to the one variety, (pipe tile,) but can with 
equal facility run off Sole or Horse Shoo and the fact that 
you are regularly turning out your thousands each day, and 
that his machine, under favorable circumstances, could only 
make a few tile during the exhibition, is a sufficient verifica¬ 
tion of my judgment on the merits of the two macliiues. 

Yours, very truly, A. S. CRAY. 

I jT See advertisement in another column. 


$45,0to-50.no 
41),0007.45,00 
. 30,OIKrt 38,00 
25.00^28,00 


Q. C. PEARSON Sz CO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

7NY>. 107* Water Street, Chicago, 111., 

Receive consignments of produce to be sold in this market, and 
lor shipment; (ill Rustem orders for Bruin hy the cargo Flour 
I revisions, Ac.; making advances (ifdesired,) in either ciise. 

RKPKKKMoea - A. C. Badger ,y Co., Bankers, Chicago; VV R 
bpnld. Ifijm. (Internationa 1 Bank,) Portland, Maine Edwards' 
Nichols kit char,Is, Boston. Van Boskerck. howe A Butlerf N 
X City; H. II Martin. Esq.. Albany City Bank. N Y. \V R 
Howard, Esq , Marine Bank Buffalo; \V. C. McRevnolds, Esq 
Branch Bank of the state of Indiana, Rushville, hid [654-81 


PREMIUM 

HAY ELEVATOR, 

AJ1 Ca#*t Steel. Price $15.04). 

Can be sent by Kxpresa etery- 
wfiere. 

WARRANTED. 

I _ # *55 

Address 

L. A. BEARDSLEY, 

South Edmestm. Otseao Co 

n. r. 


1 /unmp .s ursery. 

se'leetji) r0 tork^iff°^^Xtrsery offers for sale a large and well 

LOW H HADED APPLE TREES, 

from one to six years old; Pear, Standard and [buff, from one to 
lour years old; Peach, Budded ami Seedling, from one to three 
years old; Cherry (Early May) two years old, Silver Lear Ma¬ 
ples, two to four years ulil. Blackberries, Gooseberries linsn- 
bernes, >trawberii<-. Currants, Quinces.shade and Ornamental 
I. 1reo "' B't'hoiis Roots, Flowering Shrubs,and a well selected 
stock of (iveeu-Uouse and Buddiug-out Plants Terms cash 
Catalogue seat by addressing M L DUNLAP 


I - A M K H T E H K Y r Sz CO., 

^ DRALKItS IX 

STOVES, EURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur* 
making Hardware of every description. 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZIE’S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer iu Tin, Copper, Zinc, Sheet Loo. 
&c., he... ah & 61 State Street, Rochester, N. V 


J^LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 

REV. A. W. COWLES, D. D„ President 

This College bus u full Charter, with organized dt'partments 
under charge of Professors and Preceptresses, and confers upon 
graduates a Diploma similar to that which gives the first de¬ 
gree In other Colleges. 

HIE COURSE OF STT-HY is systematic, extensive and tho¬ 
rough, combining iu a high degree the elegant with the sub¬ 
stantial and practical All Students take part in tiie tiuhter 
domestic duties. 

Whole expense, $75 per half yearly session. 

For admission apply to thu President. Next *e«lon oiioms 
S ept. 4th. a. BENJAMIN, Chairman of the Board. 


THE CUKE FOB STAMMERING. 


PsuruLETfi (new edition) describing B.itks Applia.vces, 
tiie Nf.w Scientific and only known means for thepermanent 
Ccek of Stammering, can be obtained, free of expense, by 
addressiug H. C. L. MEARS, 

No. 82 Broadway, New York. 
Postofflce Box 1923. 653-2t 


^ -JA Ht, Ivdl 8 FOR SALE 

BENNETT & BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AGE'- IS, 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COIYIIVIISSION MERCHANT 

exhibition and ha i.jr.ss rooms 

No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York- 

All kinds of new, rare, and Seedling plants, Fruits, Flowers, 
Trees, \ !lies,Shrubs, vke., Iron. Wire uiiff Rustic Work. French, 
English ami American filM. Patent Healers, Foreign and 
American Books, Magazine-, Papers. Plates, Designs, Drawings 
&c. All HorticuJtuial Novelties, ai soou as introduced. 

E37~ All orders, &c., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor. _ g^tf 


Jackfsoix, Miclrigaia, 

Have for sale some of the choiewt Farmino Lavds in the State 
of Miohigan. ?itriatf« f>Tincij»ally in tin* Couuti«*N of Jacksou, 
Eaton, ami In^baio. lutDls we niontlv improved O^idh of 

from forty to one thousand acres, well located, and will ho sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase farms in the West, would 'lo well 
to call upon or inquire of said firm before purchasing eisotvhere. 
0 \Y BENNETT._ E. BANCKER, 


markets, Cmnincvcc, Set 


J TV O* > LL’ft 1 DI I* R OVE 33 

HORSK AND HAND POWER 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 

These machines have been tbstrd in thi-: .most TUORomili 
MAnnkr, throughout this ami foreign countries, to the number 
nf over 1,200. 

The Horsk Power is worked by either wiikki. or capstan, 
and in several important points possesses unequalled merit. 

We invite all those wanting such machines to write for our 
Catalogue, containing full iu formation, with errs, prices, i tc., 
or call and examine personally. All orders promptly attended 
to by addressing INGERSOLL St DOUGHERTY', 

654-Gtoam j Green Point, King's Co., L. I. 


Kura] New-Yorker Office, i 

Rochester, July 22d, 1862. 5 

Flour —The range has been lessened upon that made from 
Spring Wheat by an advance of 25 cents per barrel upon 
inferior brands. No change in superior grades. 

Grain- Corn is still moving upward, and is now selling at 15 
@50 cents, as to quality. • 

Wool is quite firm at quoted rate?. But very little coming 
in, ami transactions very light. A few lleeces have been sold 
during the week a* high as 50 cents per pound, but there had 
been more than ordinary care observed In cleaning and putting 
up this particular bit The highest figures for the hulk on sale 
are fairly represented by our quotations—4toG8 cents. 

Rochester VVholcHnlv Prices. 

Flour KII.I Grain. | Eggs, dozen. ll©]2o 

Flour,winter wheat,$5.AMT.25 Honey, box. lto He 

Flour,epriug do, 4 75(<b5 .00 Candles, box,...” totc.c 
Flour buck whom... pill) q.n.lHl Caudles, exti a. .. Jlrullo 

Wheat Genesee. SYro. U-0 Annie raff,T' Ko0 ^ •,« 

Best white Canada,. 1 25@l,28 ho P m'n u Ii n 

Corn iff.l 4 si?.y)c J; 1 ’ ,dried }> (b... -iI ' a c 

Corn, new. .' 4Kufii)c. ^ “• c bwt. do . U7ul6c 

Bl'. &Uks Yi bush .. MtSiftlc. l ‘1°. I4..i.l6c 


^OO WAN'TKU! 

BUT WILL TAKE LESS, 

For a very desirable location, in a residence, liluated.ut Rld- 
der h 1 erry, on the bunks of Cayuga I ,ake, The Inub.mgs cq n - 
»iML i,( a very Commodious two story frame house, rood barn 
am, Minbic, and all necessary out-hmfilings, in good repair The 
lot contains one acre, wltli a very large and choice variety of 
El Ult ipid Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, it-e.. ri-e. 3 

Tim above pronerty can fie bought on vnrv reasouabic term* 
l emons wishing farther iufermation can address 

P 11 IIIN MAN, Farmer P. 0., N. Y or 
„.,, , P i WESTERVEI.T, Kidder's Furry P. 0.. k. Y 
Kid der a Ferry, June 14, IR62, 649-6t 


A LLIS, W.VTBIItSni ^ CO.> 

^ V B ANKEHS, 

55 Bull'll lo Sr., Opposite the Eaj(l© Hotel; 

KOCHESTRR, n. y. 

Interest ConponflorU. S seven and three-tenths per cant. 
Bonds due August 19th. (808, paid at their Banking Office, on 
presentation. _ ’ 

fJJtfhdMt premium pan! for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
U- S Demand Notes, ot old issue 


THE a H A. M P IO N 

Hickok’s Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 


rices,—and shall add n»w works 

.1 oh n-.ton’s Agricultural 

Chemistry . . 1.25 

Do. KJemeutaof Ag. Chera- 

istry ;uid Geology.1.00 

Do Catechism of Chemistry 

for Schools.’ 25 

Langstrotli on the Hive and 
Bo ia 

Tiftndiar's Hot tfonsaa_1,26 

Liebig's Familiar Letters 

to Farmer*. SO 

I .ill-ley'* Morgan Horses. 1.00 
Manual of Agriculture, by 

Emerson A Fliut. I* 

MJnei'iBen-keepei'sManuail.OO 
Miles on the Home'sFoot. CO 

MilburnonCNw . 26 

Modern Cookery by Nliss 
Acton and Mrs. S. J HaJe L36 
Mrs. Abel's Skillful House¬ 
wife and Ladies'Guide. SO 

M mi us Land Drainer ...] 80 

Na-lj's Pmwresjive Farmer ft) 
Neill's Card. Companion.. 1.00 
Norton's Elements of Agri- 

cull urn. $0 

Olcotl s Sorgho A Implies 1.00 
1 ardee on the Strawberry ft) 
Dodder's Lund Measurer.. 60 
Peiwoz's New Culture of the 

tine. 25 

Phelps' Bee-keeper's Chart 25 
Quinby's Mysteries of Bee¬ 
keeping .. 1.00 

Quiney on Soiling Cattle. M 

Rabbit Fancier. 50 

Kandall'-Hheep Husbandiyl^ 
Kicbardson on the Horse 25 
Richardson on the Pests of 

lh*> Farm. aj 

Do. Domeetic Fowls. ffj 

Do. on thu Hog. if. 

Do. on the Honey Bee_ SS 

Do. on the Dog. .. 2 i 

Keomedn'* Viiie-dre*.*cn< 

.Manual,,. hi 

Savton's Rural FTand Beelsb 
bound in 4Sprfe 1 '.- .each, l.ia 

Shepherd's Own Boob_2.00 

Stray Leaves from the Bank 

of Nature. 1.00 

Stephens' Book of the Farm 

3 nd*.,. 4.00 

Skillful Housewife. 28 

Skinners t./emeuts of Ag¬ 
riculture.. 55 

Smith's l-itidrcspa. Gam 

diftiinv. V35 

Thiicr's I'nnrIpleAOl' Agri- 
cultum.. 3,00 




clopedin,..‘..84.00 

Allen * Ain. Farm Book... 1.00 
Allen'.- Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animals .0.76 

Allen's Rural Architecture 1.25 

Allen on the Grape . 1.00 

Am. Architect', nr Plans for 

Country Dwellings.O.IX) 

American Florist's Guide 0 75 

Barry's Fruit Garden. 1.26 

Blake's Farmer at Home, 1.25 
Bousniugault'a Rural Econ¬ 
omy. 1 25 

Bright on Grape Culture, 

2d edition. ft) 

Browne's Bird Fancier_ 50 

Brotyne s poultry Yard . 1.00 
Do. Field Bonk of Manure! I 25 
Bridgeman'e Card. Asat.. 1.30 

Do. Florist’s Guide. 00 

Do Kitchen Gardener s In¬ 
structor... ft) 

Do. Fruit Cult. Manual... ft) 
Brock's Book nl Flowers.. 1.00 

Brffst'- FIowhi Garden_1.25 

Du, Family Kitchen Gard. 70 
Chemical Field Lectures. 100 
Chinese Sugar Cane and 

Sugar Making. 25 

Cbnrlton's Grape Grower’s 

Guide. 50 

Cobbett's Am. Gardener., ft) 
Cottage and Farm Bee- 

. Kfoi'er. ft) 

I rde'a Am. Fruit Book.... 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ 50 

Dadd's Modern Horse Doc. POO 

Do. Ain Cattle Doctor_t.oy 

Do. Analomy and Phv-i- 
olqgv of the Horse...... 200 

Do erdorud plates.4.00 

Daria's Muck Manual. 1.00 

1)0, Prize Essay on Manure* 25 
Darlington - Weeds and 

Useful Plants . 1.50 

DavyV Devon Herd Book l.ik) 
Domestic and Ornamental 

Poultry .. 1.00 

Do. colored plates.2.00 

Downitig'sFl'uibiand Fruit 

Trees. 1 73 

Do wniug',-. Iumd-caiie Gar- 

wlening ..3,ft) 

Do. Rural Essays.3.00 

Eastwood's Cranberry Cul¬ 
ture . 50 

Elliott's West. Fruit Hook "I 25 
Every Lady herowu Flow¬ 
er Gardener.. 50 

Family Doctor bv Prof II. 

S. Taylor..1.23 

Far ni Drain ago, (H. F. 

Prenrlil . 1.00 

Fessenden's Farmer and 

Gardener. 1.23 

Do. Am. Kitchen Garden. 

Field's Pear Culture.1.00 

Fish Culture. ..I.no 

Flint 00 Grasses.1.25 

GuuuOu On Milch Cows. . 'HI 
Herbert to Hotsb-K eepers 1-35 
Hooper'* 1 log A Gut), paper 25 

Do. do. cloth. ft) 

Hough's Farm Record.... S.00 


It is the Original mill only Genuine and Reliable Wring. 

er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame! 

Capacity for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 


MICKCXS 

MOV 21 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with ant other Wringer, and will 
Jfiow•. bv positive proof and actual dimion-tratiou, that THE 
UsiVF.Bri.AI, CLOTHES WHINGER will finish work that 
"MdlAiIjiieting" .Machines and other cheap apologies for 
\\ ringer* have fi-lt nndone, and will easily prnns water from 
articles on which they bare done their Inst I If YOU don't hk 
likvk it. tut it 

We ask none to buv without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

1 *J KK * J f , ’ T 21' - Fi.orn — Market le * active am] 
Mttrcrly ho finn. Rales at f-i 90 ", 1.93 for superfine Stute, jkft.3tk.oi 
Ai ','" 1 " ejtlT * id.yS for superttno Westeru ; it, fiai 

torn tu on to modi if; 1 extra WosVatti, W,4to5.;*t for *bit,- 
I'lLr brand* extra roiiml hrioncd Ohio, am! * 5 . 50.0 f,„-,o for trade 

rim* t OlkAot cto*jng steady Including a parcel of 

ext™ ch|i|| gf-.,. -«* r... . _ff „ , * ^ (|liote(1 


This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harveat of 
1852. D is, if possible, made better than ever before, and well 
worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines. 

It has no superior in the market, and is the onl v mill that 
will properly grind Grapes. For sale by all respectable dealers. 

It your merchant does not keep them,tell him to send for one 
for you, or write tq the manufacturer yourself. 

Address the manufacturer. ISfit-lOt 

XV. O. II K kllk, Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Fa. 


. - : —- ' '"-i",*' ••*, -* ■ j> inciuumg .1 pareei ui 

[.•ir?,!??! 1 ! btate at $ 5 , 21 ) Caltaelutu flour mar be quoted 
* r, u. and with less business doing, naive at *A, 3 Hio'A,. 
epnng, mid ii.3n for guofi to choice extra, live Hour 

"me* mur, t and steady at $2 for inferior to choice, 

uui,?-ra, '"j" .''’’"k-rale rioroaml and prices very firm;-ales iO 
P (to v"‘\VM ® , r, ' l)u f, ‘ r *D updy wire, ami fff.iky3.10 for J.-r-.cv. 
casior ^TiiQ l^at mtirket may be quoted le-- active and a «hade 
xl p decline In sterling exchange ha*, an ntifitvoialde 
I.Iticuo spring at Jl.tto'ff.U! Milwaukee 
i rn at «i '.ef *, l 'i !' 1 f-'W« at $!,Ik I,Is. winter red Wash 

Michics.rt » 'S. : a'nbOl' Micbigno at $!,37c I.3G, and w hite 
1.1 , ftl . *';.A 1 I, A. Hvo contnniea scarce and Hie market 
market o" and State ut 7fi 0 "tie. Itarlev 

'•'■L k 't emit,miev dull and nominal at 70c Bortov malt dull 
at k> n c , ,‘,' V rL 1,t *f 1 vo* ore dull and nominal, Canada choice 

a'live huff Market may b«* quitted stride lower, with less 
4 't sSc r 111 •'■’■r doing forex port ami home ennsumpurm. sabs at 
5 Western, n ,1 ,|o alloat ft,el delivered ftl 

ri SS /" 1 rl ,V i ^1*7,■; ftto to for white Western. Oats 

1h;u " 1 ,u « 

f I.teslT rntrSZl ■Jl'tl^Vf "!T l|y ' ».»"> fi‘ ir Imsloess, sales at 
for prime u , ^ ' *U'.'i,ll,26 (or prune mess, aoff *.s.7fte <).iH) 

ciunti v^iu'in , 1 !* 1 4| - 1 ,' Iff !'"' 1 and rules linn: Rales ut $5,ft)Mi7 for 

ed.I,, *'?!' f • ,**“ 10 L <,r country mess, $11 c 13 , 5.1 lot ,epm:k- 
'''alftt ilftY wi J fi >r ro !1 beef.ii.il stld tmtn- 

$15 5,1 (-m V w®f bams fair; sales extra choice Western at 
Uii'li-n.-.'.s , f 111 . .. demaml und prices 

' Pi-', fi't rm' r f ,01 ’i l , nri *; i,v 'Ublets, 4 '., 

Con !• hrooked meats are dull am] unehungml B 11 

actire a, ra',*l' - ’e" 1 |niu V ft uotmnaily ooehauged. I„..rd more 
Butter ? Rp c " fi fioii wiles No. I t.. very choice at b'«u5e.— 
CheesLt„!s lhru ''v‘‘ t ^ ' tin- Ohio, and Ito 17c for SuV- 
Artie, t ' p lv n ," <1 Urn, common to good at Wic 
at $5,26. ~ WfU contruuti nominal. Dots quiet and firm; sales 

with an^ti'-',7 J ' N '" MkAL — The week clonod 

^xcoed^ij !<«• Hour, au'l th»* sales on 8aT;uMay tar 

very fiiailhii!!5?!}? U!,d *LI" Hie week. Tim market opened 
became very Jg Hit* day a.Daucud tlm dftmaud 

vaiice.l tenden^v in’.V 1 ul A hp close there was a strong ad- 
leticv m pnoes. Corn ileal is hrm and m request 

.fi.imvo 

Hoio non . . l.rio .t 5,00 

Extra JnehiH^xr rr . J -. . 4,7toi5,25 

Extra w iW«n«n. Indiana, 4c. 9.5to'fi,25 

Common fljiniidian"**..“'-6,dlX'i)d,75 

' jia 'es&S7! “ 

PHce-me .jn'PW'vnd feeling in Wheat and better 

" "."re active unrt 1 i^i 0 ?. " kite Michkan at 51 , 3 s. Corn 
"52c. but 1.1 JinlV lff liu k Si„ ,lri 'I 0r 1 ? a, F' 1 Western mixed at 
kas it-anspired ,. 1 , V“''- : 1 Barley arid live nothing 

it ist. f 0r Obi2 ChrnLo l oi s^'t lirml ,V w i th . a <air demand 
i turn- Sales SSrJSJL*! 5 ^ State at 47>, afloat 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience as canvanaers. or anv who 
would bka to engage in Up; -ale of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion. liberal inducement* will be offered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothing lor the Fateut Right) iu which 
they shall barn the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars fu'-nished by 

JUULS IVKS 4 CO., General Ag,'nie, 

*03 10. Box 2110.345 Broadway, New York. 

Sold by Special Ca.xv* segR.-j throughout the land. 


EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


A BEAUTIKl>. JUl’ROSfOPE, .'luisuifyitiK 

*) v ?J luu ' irad “mw*.»«'' tuitntv-rioht ■nits 1 Jiu silver.) 
* n rc. Ot ihuervat powwr* $1 ini. Atiuled tn*e. \d«ln*-s 
6 . ^2-it _ F* M, BOWENf B«».\ Jut), Bo!*U»n, 

l^OltT EDWAUD 1NSTIfTITK,—SlTo PKU 

| \ ^AK. Hr>st be-^t planriH*! rnoaf. Hucr»*>8ful 

ikourohitf Sviiiiimr/ uj the Slate. Hhw you it dnughtt*r to 
educate, or h -inu to prt k pani for cnUe<fis or for busin»’i-H; 


lELr* fox* tiro Women! 

A Great and Novel Invention. 

The only Combine,! Hutte 


Weigher 

now offered to 
nts. For illus- 

-.- - --V ...... - - -. ,e.**g for July 12 

I his mftebiue bus been tested iu thp most thorough manner 
bv a number of dairymen in Ctifliitauqua countv, and received 
thon highest commendation Fur Circular containing fill! 
particulars, address the undersigned, who are prepared to sell 
Rights ot TertUory. RICHARDS UN ,v KEELER. 

_ Sherman. Chant, On . y V 

44 |\/rORK AGENTS WANTED/*— To solicit or 
1 v L ders for the Little Ulnnt sn-wlng Mm hlue. only $15 
Hemnier Gauge, -crew di iver aud extra Needle*. Will pay a 
liberal salary and expenses, or allow commissions. For partic¬ 
ulars address with Stamm T. S. PAGE, 

Toledo. Ohio, General Agent United States 


„ ,-' T 9!P°? Springs, on the 15th inst, Mrs. SARAH S. ALLEN 

o! i‘v „, ie e, Ut i" ii' Af.K.y. Hyde Fork, and sister of Fkkdkniok 
audhAituKi. A Ntauk of thin city. 

I.v this city, on tho 17t.li Inst., nf congestion of the luain, 

SSJliftS&lSlJW ” r a “'■*“* *' 

Lv this city, on the 15th inst., 

S. and Sophia E. Collins. 

^fvWhitehaikWash. Co.. N. Y„ ,. 

ABIGAL, daughter of M. J. aud M. 


LEWIS S., infant son of Chas. 





A-a*.' 




























2Umcrfccments 


THE DARK SIDE. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

SHINE, SUN OF THE SUMMER. 


WAR WIT. 


BY AMASDA T. JOKES. 


It was strange wliat a ‘‘faculty’' that, woman, Mrs. 
Ruftta Mitchell, lad far looking on the dark side of 
things. She managed to find it everywhere. The 
fairest May morning that ever rose out ol the night, 
with its great pink and white vases of apple blos¬ 
soms. with its golden wine of sunlight, and its sing¬ 
ing birds filling the new day with their praises, had 
always a l ' little chill in the air, a little dampness 
under foot, or a small black cloud in the east that 
promised rain,’’ to the vision of Mrs. Rufus Mitchell. 
And this eye for the motes and mole-hills, she car¬ 
ried into every relation and circumstance in life. 
She could not—no she urndd not see the silver lin¬ 
ings, nor catch the sunbeams which brighten every 
life—not that the lot. which bad fallen to Mrs. Rufus 
Mitchell was a peculiar, bard, or unfortunate one; 
but she made a continual penance of every day, 
with her sighings and complainings, and general 
lugubriousneSS. 

She was like a continual “ rainy day” in her house¬ 
hold, and her husband and her children were tbe 
victims of this mental and moral dyspepsia. It was 
“just her luck” that nothing should ever turnout 
well, on which she set, her hand or her heart. 
Nothing that, was ever brought into the house was 
right, and let all the wheels of her household econ¬ 
omy run as smoothly as they would, Mrs. Rufus 
Mitchell always found Rome jar in the machinery. 
She was a devoted wife and mother, she was a gen¬ 
erous neighbor, and on the whole, a kind-hearted, 
well-meaning woman; but this habit of incessant 
fault-finding—of seeing trouble in the present, and 
clouds and darkness in the future, soured, and 
rusted, and mildewed her life. 

Then she was always imagining herself slighted, 
or aggrieved by her neighbors—always fancying 
some inuendo or affront was intended by others. 
She always gave her friends credit for the worst 
motive, where they ought to have had at least the 
“ benefit of a doubt.’’ And of course she was very 
acute in detecting all the small faults and defects 
of character. She never came out with a generous, 
whole-souled, unqualifiedly rjood verdict about any¬ 
body or anything. And though Mrs. Rufus Mitchell 
was a plain, uncultivated woman, yet she is a typ¬ 
ical representative of so large a class of her sex, 
that we have chosen her to illustrate it. 

Dear readers, it is a miserable, miserable habit, 
this continual looking on the dark side (if things. 
If you are in any danger of falling into it, get rid 
of it somehow — shake it oil' before its blight, falls 
upon your life! All their flavor and sweetness 
will be destroyed, if you go sighing the hours, and 
looking persistently upon your trials. Close your 
eyes to them, where they are inevitable, and carry 
your thoughts away from them just so far as 
possible. 

You will have enough to bear. God knows that 
the brightest human life which ever rounded itself 
through tbree-score years and ten, was full enough 
of disappointment, and weariness, and suffering; 
but that, is no valid reason for despair. We must 
do the best that we can, and trust in God for the 
rest; and there is enough in tbe life that now is, 
in the death that is to come, if viewed from the 
right stand-point, to keep any human being from 
settled despondency. Re. sure, that Eternal Love 
and Wisdom are about you — that, to this, every 


SniNE, gun of the summer) bloom, roses of June; 

Bring joy to the senses and health to the brain; 

Our ears ache with cries from each Southern lagoon, 

Our hearts ache with news from the fields of the slain. 

Bring ns balm for the pain. 

Shine, sun of the summer! blow, wind of the West, 

And hurl these black battle-clouds hack to the wave, 
Where, with seals of destruction on forehead and breast,- 
The scourge of our nation, the shame of the brave,— 
Charleston cowers by her gravel 

Shine, sun of the summer! smite, sword of the free! 
Smite well! till the coiled serpent, ahuddering, dies! 


Coulbn’t Support it —A chap in Virginia was 
taken prisoner by the rebels, who demanded that he 
should take the oath to support the Confederate 
Government. The fellow said he had taken a great 
many big oaths in bis day, but he could not even 
support his own family, and to swear to support the 
Confederate Government was taller sw’earing than 
he dare do. 

A beggar in New Orleans approached a well 
dressed citizen and held out his handfor alms. The 
citizen offered him a Confederate note. “ No,” said 
the poor fellow, taking a mournful survey of his own 
dilapidated dress, “I have too many rags already.” 

“Some" Insect.— Capt. Kingsbury, of Co. A, 
14th regiment, now at Corinth, thus describes an in¬ 
sect very annoying to the troops in camp at that 
place. We presume the. “ boys” will not be disposed 
to complain of mosquitoes, gnats, etc., which infest 
this locality, after suffering from the assaults of the 
“Propeller Fly”: 

“ Within the last week I have discovered a new 
kind of insect—I call it the Propeller Fly. It is 
not so large as one of our Yankee mosquitoes, but 
yon ought to see and feel them bite. They light on 
you, raise their hind end—standing on their fore 
logs —and commence turning around. Their bill 
is like a cork screw, and when they get it in the 
right place they start the machinery by advancing 
the right fore leg. They then work a propeller 
wheel, which is of course at the stern, and around 
they go like lightning, and in goes the cork screw, 
and you cannot pull them off without unscrewing 
them. They are a “ bad egg.” 

Pope’s Essay to his Men.— The new version of 
“ Pope’s Essay” which the telegraph brings will be 
alike popular with soldier and civilian. Let us hope 
that he will be able to accomplish all he suggests, 
and that he may compass, as well as essay victory. 

Bull” of our Pope, for its many 


Round file in two pieces 
Horse Shoe Ti e... 


And the white rose of Peace o'er our land slialj am 
Wooing dew from the skies. 

Shine, sun of the summer! on! banner of stars, 
Wherever the fell flames of treason have crossed! 
Till earth, newly healed, has forgotten her scars, 

And we_weep our lives out in woe for the cost, 

As we uumber our lost! 

Shine, sun of (he summer! bloom, roses of June! 

Blow, soft winds, and heal the hot fevers of hate! 
Rise, rivers, and circle each Southern lagoon, 

Till lilies are throned on your waters in state, 
Where blood ran of late. 

Shine, sun of the summer! sink, dews of the airl 
Our wounded hearts ache for the hour of repose. 
But the Gon of the nation has answered our prayer, 
And the serpent lies dying just under the rose. 

Here is balm for our woes. 
Black Rock, N. Y., 1862. 


10 “ " in two pieces. .100.00 175 

Persons wishing Tiles wi,l find it to their interest to call at 
the office of the Company, 2- Buffalo Street, Rochester, btfui e 
purehfL-ing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
cans', will be nromnll.v attended to. 

For other information, address 

W OTIS. Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y 


WEBB PEDIGREE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP, 

My 12th Annual Sale and I.ettirir of Yearling Rams, Ram and 
Ewe Lambs, will take place, On Wednesday, Sept. 8d. IStijL 
at. mv residence. '2% miles from Holmriel, Monmouth On, ~ 
J. Persons corning b.v Philadelphia will take the Camden v 
Ambo.v Railroad, for Freehold, starting at. fi o'clock, A. M. H v - 
New York a special boat will leave foot of Robison St., at 0 
o’clock, A, M for Key port, returning at 6 o'clock, 0. M_ 
Rale to commence at 2t s o'clock, P. M. Circulars of Pedigree 
&c , now ready, for which please address mo at Holmriel N. ,1 ’ 

aa.it .1. c. Taylor,’ 


6,000 S , X ™^ S VNU 6,000 

OF TBE 

Most Desirable Farming 1 Lands in Illinois, 

AT 

S 10 , $ 15 , AM) SIS I*EIt ACRE. 

thky are 

High, /lolling Prairie J.niut*. H rtf and Hr all hi/, 

ANT) ARE 

Nor surpassed by any in the State, They are situated near 
Cb tswortli Station. Livingston County, Illinois, and are sur¬ 
rounded by Railroads, one of which passes directly through 
them. 

Terms of Sale. 


We indorse this “ 
cardinal virtues and the Catholic spirit it breathes. 
Though John Pope never saw the “Vatican,” tbe 
residence of so many of his namesakes, we know he 
will do val-hc-can to make his assertions facts. We 
hope he will soon have his See at Richmond. 


A MERIC AN HOUSE 
HOSTON, 

Is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the New England 
States; is Centrally located, and easy of access from nil Hu, 
routes of travel. It contains all the modern improvementx and 
every convenience for the comfort and nrenmmodnlinn o| t|,,, 
traveling public. The sleeping rooms are largo and well vm- 
ti fated, tbe unite* of rooms are well arranged, afid complete'r 
furnished for families and large t raveling parties, and the hnii.V. 
will continue to be kept as a first ct«s. hotel in every respect 
OtMleoJ LEWIS If ICE, t'roprloto... 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


gQUIERS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


I am composed of 74 letters. 

My 0, 3, 1, 0, 19, 23, 71, 59 is a specimen of the fair sex I have 
strong objections to. 

My 15, 55, 28, 61. 72, 43 I am averse to wearing. 

My 54, 73, 55, 6, 69 is often encircled. 

My 31. 14. 33, 55, 8, 41 is an article of diet which would make 
a good substitute for dainties. 

My 5, 2. 18, 4, 28, 61, 30, 46, 55, 64, 36 always makes me think 
or the last kiss I got from my sweetheart. 

My 7, 46, 55, 20, 40,10, 6, 66, 46, 22. 41,20, 6, 6, 55, 271 dream 
of at night. 

My 10, 25, CO, 69, 30, 50, 55, 38, 34 is the age of my Seraphina. 

My as, 24, 42, 9, 10. 55, 46, 62, 19 makes delicious music. 

My 13*, 32, 26, 47, 28, 55, 11, 46 is not what it is cracked up to 
be. especially when Hit? “old man” is opposed thereto, 
and cross enough to do battle. 

My 26, 8, 12, 48, 64, 9, 31. 49, 51, 63, 44 was where 1 often hid 
after having cut up some of my capers. 

My 6, k, 39, 60, 45, 74, 44. 52, 63, 74 is what t did when “Liz.” 
told me to leave. 

My 62, 57, 66, 21, 4, 50. 26 is a relation I will never bear to 
Liz. again. 

My 68, 17, 12, 37, 38, 55, 13, 70 is a young man’s name whom 
I once knew, who thought himself some pumpkins, no 
doubt. 

My 58, 15, 67, 11 has often, and will again, cause quite a com¬ 
motion among the ladies. 

My whole is perhaps all that earth can afford to make a 

person happy. 

July, 1862. Watermelon. 

Answer in two weeks. 


(CA1UI CAMERA.] 

Mr. G. W SQUIBR8, a Dugucm-otypist and Photographer 
ol sixteen years experience, formerly o' New York, would 
respectfully inform his friends, and the public generally, that 
he has purchased the well known WHITNEY ROOMS, loeuted 
as above, where ho promises to furnish all kinds of Pictures 
known in the art, as good as the best and at wur prices [tilt eo 


what ha<l been unseen before, Lite wasting and 
exhaustion that come only from deep-seated pain, 
lie had thought the paleness of her countenance, 
the weakness that made her step slow and cautious, 
only the result of over-taxed muscles and nerves. 
But he knew belter now. 

“ i didn't think of that,” he said, with visible 
anxiety, as he gazed into his wife’s countenance. 
“ Our wounds, so ghastly to the eyes, often get no 
deeper than the flesh and bone. 


jqA O It SALE. 

ONE OF THE BEST FARMS 

LV UrUSTJSRJV JYJEW YORK. 

The Subscribers, assignees of GEO. BROWN, offer for sale 

A FAFLTs/L OF 205 ACRES. 

All the buildings on sttid farm are qf modern sty le, and in tip. 
top order —the barn alone costiug over $3,0<Xl. Said Kami lies 

IN THE TOWN OF PHELPS, ONTARIO C0„ 

Two and a half miles south-west of Oaks’Corners; ban been 
under a well-directed system ofimprovoinent for severul year*, 
and is thoroughly underdiuined The desitabloness ol locie 
tion, eouvtMiivnv'e aod durability ol quality of soil, 

high stale of cultivation, all combine to make it 

ONE OF THE MOST DESIRABLE FARMS 

Ever offered for sale. Said Farm will be sold at a bargain. 
Possession given at any time A part of the purchase incuiey 
can remain on the Farm Also, with or without the Farm, 

350 Well-bred Spanish Merino Sheep and Lambs, 

Which, for qnalitv, quantity and evenness of fleece., cau't be 
beat—together with all of tbe Stock. Teams, Farming UteusilB 
and Tools For further particulars inquire of 

WM. JOHNSON or GEORGE C. MOORE, 
642 - 1 3t of Geueva, N Y. 


The pain is short, 
and nature comes quickly to the work of cure with 
ail her healing energies. We suffer for a while, and 
then it is over. We are strong and ready for tbe 
conflict again.” 

“ But,” said my wife, “ into the homes that stand 
far away from battle-fields come switt-wiuged mes¬ 
sengers that wound and kill as surely as irou hail. 
They strike mothers, wives, sisters —some with 
death wounds, all with the anguish of vital pain. 
Alas! for these wounded! The healing, if it fol¬ 
lows, is never, as the surgeons say, by first intention, 
but always slow, and often through abcess and 
ulceration. The larger number never entirely re¬ 
cover. They may linger for years, but do not lose 
the marks of suffering.” 

A long silence followed. There were others 
present who, like Mr. Harley, had never thought of 
this. 1 noticed lliat- for the hour we remained 
together he was tenderer toward his wife, and more 
than once I saw him looking at her, while she was 
not observing him, with a troubled countenance, 
lie did not agniu speak of the early period at which 
lie expected to join his regiment. 

On the day following another long list of killed 
and wounded was given to the public. As I read 
over the names and counted the numbers, my 
1 bought came hack from bloody field and suffering 
hospital. “ These are not all,” I said. “Alas! not 
all. The ball struck twice, thrice; sometimes 
oftener. There is pain, there is anguish, there is 
wounding, even unto death, in many, many homes, 
within a thousand miles of that gory place. Some 
are alone and neglected—dying on their battle- field, 
with none to put even a cup of water to their lips— 
some are with loving friends who yet fail to stanch 
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ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 


gossip which you may feel, hut carry your soul 
cheerful and serene above the small buzz about 
you: for if there is much to dread and fear through 
life, there may be, for all, more over which to he 
happy and confident, 

“ Finally,” said the minister, as we school girls 
gathered around him, at the close of the pleasant 
Sabbath afternoon 


There are three numbers in arithmetical progression, such 
that the product ol’ tbe first by the third is equal to the 
square of the second, minus one-half of the third; and four 
limes the quotient arising from dividing the third by the 
common difference, is equal to the first. What are the 
numbers? G- 11 ■ 

Tuscarora, N. Y., 1862. 

XCsP Answer in two weeks. 


there was a bird and a buzzard 
started from the same point to fly over a certain 
tract of country. And the bird went full of songs, 
dropping through the still air the golden rain of his 
notes, and in all its way there was not a single 
flower opening its vase of perfume to the winds, 
nor a green breadth of grass, nor a spray of leaves 
—there was not a thing fair, or gracious, or beauti¬ 
ful in, all its flight which that bird did not see, 
where its bright wings did not alight for a moment, 
and tor which its song of recognition and praise 
did not till the air with more jubilant notes as it 
passed along. And after the bird came the buzzard 
and the harsh, greedy hum of its voice followed the 
song, as its black wings did the bright ones of the 
bird making, a black spot ill rough the brightness of 
the day. And in its way there was no pool, green 
and tainting the air with its miasma—was no damp 
marsh, no foul or unseemly spot, no dead carrion or 
noisome place, which the gloating eye ot the buz¬ 
zard did not find out, where he did not alight, and 
in which his unclean tastes did not revel. Now, 
girls, which will you carry through life, the bird’s 
eyes or the buzzard's?” 


ri R0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c, 
3S/I- U- MONROE, 

WHOLESALE A-VII RETAIL 

GROCER. AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

90 Bufiblo Street, Roukester, N. Y. 
Also, Dealer in Clover ami Timothy Seed, See'! Potatovd, 
Green and Dried Fruits, &« CT l’me Wines and Liquors, 
and Ftec'ifipd Whisky, for Medioiual purpnaeu _ lf> * 1 
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CHARADE. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 052 


il? the natural leg in an artificial one. and ic 

Hf giving it lateral, or side mptfou, at the 

ly ankle, tbe same as the nature,! one. 3Y 

M so doing be box produced tbe inns' our,- 

4 pletc and successful invention ever etUiil- 

q ed in artificial legs. „ ,, 

*=» A pamphlet containing lull description 

and illustrations can be bail without charge, by uddreamB 
DOUGLAS LILY, M. D., 

H637-eo-tf JgpoKcJt tr r , N. Y . j _ or , Oi ncimah . 0 '" Q . 

OCHESTER CITY .SCALE WOHRS, 
V GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

& Co keep constantly on band a large assort- 


Tli 011 art the Christ, 


Answer to Geographical Enigma 
the son of the living God. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma 
falleth into mischief. 

Answer to Charade:—Mis fortune. 

Answer to Mathematical Problei 
hawser, 100,000lbs.; Angle with the 1 


A wicked messenger 


E. A. Forsyth 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced price?. 

Alt work warranted XT „ 

Address E. A. FORSYTH k CO., Rochester, N. \ 

636-26teo (lla Stand oi Duryee & Forsyth. 

Pj- Bee illustrated advertisement in Riral of March 29. 


DROPS OF WISDOM, 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

IS PtJHLISnEU EVERY 8ATrKPAY. # 

B Y 1 ). D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court Bouse, Buffalo Sth'l, 

TRirtlVIS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year— To Clubs and Agents a? follows. 
Three Copies one year, for US ; Six, and one free to eltJh 
I'm $10; Ten, and one free, for 315 ; Fifteen and mm tree, or *» . 
Twenty, and one free, tor $25 ; and any greater numbei a' 
rate—only $1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to in' 1 
and sent to as many different Post-Offices as desired. As " 1 
pay American postage on papers sent to the Brili- ,0V1 ’ 

our Canadian agents and friends must add llitjcen * f ” 
to the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies 
to Europe, &c., is$ 2 .a}-includiug postage. 

Yjr The Legal Rats ok Postage' ox «*!KuRAL New- 
Yorker is only 3*4 cents per quarter to any P or * of auT 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) and 6R ■ t ^ ^ 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly m 
post-office where received. , 

L'cT- Change op Address.—S ubscribers wishing the .u r ' 
of their papers changed from one P«W«« 
specify the old address as well as the new to secui 


Temper is so good a thing that we should never 
lose it. 

Persons often lack courage to appear as good as 
they really are. 

It is well to be a man among men, and not a 
dreamer among shadows. 

Talent and virtue are less frequently hereditary 
than the gout. 

There are many graceless preachers on grace, 
many uncharitable ones on charity. 

Independence in thought and action is a luxury 
far beyond the reach of poor folks. 

Praises of the unworthy are lelt by ardentminds 
as robberies of the deserving. 

It is a good thing to possess genius, but generally 
a bad thing to he possessed by it. 

The king is the least independent man in his 
dominions—the beggar the most so. 

Fools line the hedges along the road of life; let 
the wise pass with a smile and a tear. 

The most miserable pettifogging in the world is 
that of a man in the court of his own conscience. 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implement, 
Machinery. Ac., Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, Ac., Ac., 
in various parte of the country, can attest. 

[PtOpi the Kao York Daily World, Feb. 15, 1862. J 
Moore’s Rcral N’kw-Yorker cornea to us treighted with 
its usual amount ol inrortuntum, valuable, not to fiam^ra alone, 
but to all Who take an interest in the Improvement? of tbe 
times. For years it has maintained nil enviable poHitipu as a 
family'newspaper, and we arc. gratified to barn that its pros- 
peets were never better than they ate at the piewnt time. We 
commend It to the notice of those<'l oar readers »ho takean 
interest in agricultural and horticultural mutters aud, we may 
add, to advertisers who desire to reach tbe tanning communi¬ 
ties'throughout the COUUtry. 

(From Ihr. AVio York Daily Times.] 

Moore’s Ri-hau Nkw-Yokkek, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, especially among t ic agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle Mates, and Oilers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men of tins 
rttfv ivVifi liphirf' to 1 'hA.C'Ii thOsi? fctfCtiOUS. It IF A13 ft Ml A find 
weil-manaued paper, ami deserves the success it has achieved. 


D- in church last Sunday? “Yes; and now I 

remember that she was pale, and had an altered 
look.” One of our wounded! Do you see a face 
at the window? “ In the marble-front house?” 
Yes. “It is sad enough; what in-looking eyes!” 
Wounded! Ah, sir, they are everywhere about 
us. Already, from over a hundred battle-fields and 
skirmishing grounds, have been such missives as 
pain and death, They have penetrated unguarded 
homes in every city, town, and neighborhood of 
our once happy and peaceful country, wounding 
the beloved ones left there in hoped-for security. 
For such there is balm only in Gilead—God is their 
physician. 

Strive to be as kind, forbearing and forgiving as 
you can, both to friends and foes. 
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there are some that may read these brief hints with 
profit, and they can injure none. In fact, we often 
have to remind ourselves of these things, to keep us 
anything like correct in practice. We try to get 
along with too little labor, and when work crowds, 
something must be neglected. The better way is to 
secure help enough for a busy time, and when work 
is not pressing, employ leisure time in collecting 
muck, turf, Arc., from the fence corners, for making 
compost heaps, and in grubbing, extra hoeing, hand- 
weed-ing, draining. Arc., all of which will be found 
in the epd quite profitable. 


accompanies a small forehead and hereditary wild¬ 
ness, and when combined with small, drooping 
horns, nnd a chin with no loose skin hanging from 
it, is a very despicable animal indeed, weak in con¬ 
stitution, predisposed to lung disease, and sterile 
in fattening propensities. Animals with weakly 
formed heads, have always small loins, and the 
width of these parts will always be found in an 
exact ratio with the strength of the head. The nose, 
instead of being long and fine, as Virgil, Aristotle, 
and several other naturalists recommend it, ought, 
in my opinion, to be thick, strong, and near 
the ear as possible, if only in proportion to the size 
of the frame. Thickness of nose and thickness of 
chest are often twins, and so are thin, meager, 
irregular noses and consumption. Small, snipy 
noses oft sniff the air into frames of small capaci¬ 
ties, and are joined to mouths that can crop but 
very small morsels at. a time. These observations 
1 have found to he applicable to any of the kinds 
of cattle shown at Newcastle market. But besides 
the shapes of animals, the age and class must always 
have especial consideration, and be adapted accord¬ 
ing to food and situation; otherwise, the realization 
of remunerative profits will be uncertain.’’ 


waste. It is tedious to harvest it in any other way 
that I have discovered; and it is perfectly practica¬ 
ble and profitable to adopt the mode here recom¬ 
mended. 

[The foregoing was mislaid when received, and 
although rather unseasonable, it is “put on record'’ 
on account of hints which may prove of value in the 
uture to those who desire to test the system.— Ed.] 


and from thence, after being turned over a few 
times, to swell the grand compost heap in the barn¬ 
yard, or directly to the field, where it may be made 
useful. 

It will create a different atmosphere about the 
farmer’s house, if he will prepare such a place for 
such a purpose. Now that the hot weather is at 
hand, when the processes of decomposition are as 
active in dead matter as those of production 
are in vitalized nature, health may he insured, 
disease prevented or removed, by attention to this 
matter. Neighborhood filth accumulates more 
rapidly than the inattentive suppose, even on the 
farmer’s premises; and it is scarcely less important 
to himself and family, as a sanitary measure, than 
to the denizen of the city, that all such accumula¬ 
tions are removed, or absorbents applied to absorb 
the gases evolved by decomposition. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOOBE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


CHAS. D, BRAGDON, Western Corresponding Editor. 


CUTTING TTF CORN. 

I am aware that it is early in the season to say 
anything on this subject. But because it is early, I 
broach the subject 1 was talking with a farmer the 
other day. who said he did not believe it was any 
benefit to the crop to cut it up,—that he found he 
could get from one to three bushels per acre more 
if the corn was allowed to ripen on the stalks 
before the latter were cut up. He thought he got 
more weight. 

In most cases, I have no doubt, he would do so. 
But that fact does not prove it is the best, practice. 

As the mass of farmers in the West cut up corn, 
it seems to me little better than a waste of time and 
la'ior. Pour-fifths of them—it may be that fraction 
is too large, but I think not—cut their stalks after 
the virtue haH gone out of them—after they have 
matured the corn, and the foliage has become dry 
and crisp, like busks. I seriously doubt if it pays 
the labor of cutting them. I have seen farmers 
actively engaged in cutting large fields long after 
every particle of foliage had been withered by the 
frost. That is not expending labor economically, 
unless a large herd is dependent upon that kind of 
fodder. The time to commence cutting up corn is 
as soon after the ears are glazed as it is possible to 
get at it. No matter if the foliage is as green as in 
mid-summer; so much the better—so much the more 
valuable will the fodder be; and the loss in the 
weight of the grain will be more than compensated 
by the increased value of the stalks. 

In cutting up corn when the stalks are so full of sap 
and the foliage so green, it is not good policy to set 
them up in the large shocks or sto'oks common in the 
West. It is better to set them up around an uncut 
hill—fifteen or twenty hills to the stook—and bind 
them well to it. It is not a difficult matter to make 
the corn stand erect in this way. Then it is easy to 
cut the hill with a hook when it is to be husked or 
removed from the field. Fields intended for winter 
grain can be easily cleared in this way, and in good 
season. The corn off, the stalks may be stacked 
securely, and the fodder preserved fresh and nutri¬ 
tious for horses and cattle. I have met farmers in 
the West who have adopted this practice, and who 
aver that it is the cheapest way they can winter 
stock. The amount of fodder wasted in the corn 
fields of the West, from this want of providence, 
would, if saved and fed, keep double the amount of 
stock now fed annually. 

I am glad to say that the ancient practice of top¬ 
ping corn does not obtain here to any great extent. 
That it is practiced anywhere, is only a striking 
proof of the want, as well as the value, of a more 
general knowledge of the laws of vegetable phy¬ 
siology. That portion of the stalk above the ear. 
with Ds foliage—and that is the part usually taken 
off in the process of topping—is as essential to the 
life of the plant and the development of the grain, 
as the head of a man is to the life of his body. Cut 
off the top ot your corn, and the ear ceases to grow 
—the grain ripens prematurely. There are hun¬ 
dreds of experiments that prove this,—some are on 
record. 


THB P.rRAL New-Yorker is designed to bo tmsurpai-sed in 
Value, Purity, Useful and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural sd eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Jotknal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—beintr so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural. Scientific. Educational. Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 


Air-Tight Bins for Grain. 

A recent issue of the Lc Genie lndustriel con¬ 
tains a notice of a report lately made to the Society 
of Civil Engineers in Paris, by M. Doyere, in 
which that gentleman gives an account of a long 
series of investigations and experiments made by 
him in relation to the preservation of grain. M. 
Doyere comes to the conclusion that the very best 
mode ot preserving wheat and other grains is by 
inclosing them in air-tight boxes, which are burled 
in the earth, or deposited in cellars beneath the sui- 
face. He says that the best material for the boxes 
or bins is sheet iron in very thin plates, galvanized, 
or covered with zinc, and painted on the outside 
with bitumen. 

The principal purpose of M. Doyere's report is 
to give an account of five experiments on a grand 
scale, which have been made at Paris, Alger, Cher¬ 
bourg, Brest, and Toulon, from 1854 to 1861, to test 
this plan. The conclusion formulated in the docu¬ 
ments is, that the wheat, in all the eases, came from 
the bins the same as it went in, weight for weight, 
quality for quality. It was preserved without dete¬ 
rioration, without detriment, and without expense, 
in addition it is stated that the iron bins cost from 
one-half to three-fifths as much as ordinary granaries. 


THE GRAIN APHIS (Aphis Avenra.) 

Eds. Rural New-Yrrker:—S everal neighbor¬ 
ing farmers have called ray attention to the fact that 
their oat crop is infested and swarming with the 
aphids to an alarming degree, 


For Terms and other particulars, see last page, 


so much so that it is 
feared the yield will be very poor indeed. The 
numerous showers of rain, however, aided greatly 
iu supporting the plants against the depletion of 
these pests of vegetation, and in fields otherwise in 
good condition no serious loss need be apprehended. 
1 have examined numerous heads, well filled, and 
likely to mature, notwithstanding they were literal¬ 
ly encased with aphids, nad there been a long 
spell of dry weather, nn doubt, the entire crop would 
have proved a total failure—and this may yet be 
the case where fields are in the drag. 

I had prepared an article, with illustrations, for 
your valuable paper, but neglected to forward it; 
and now find, in your reply to D. Hilanps, of Per- 
rysville, Pa., (in the Rural of July 12t,h Inst.,) my 
article so well supplied that I concluded to say 
nothing further about them, only that in Lancaster 
county we find them (the aphids) on the oats 
(Arena sativa;) hence the name you give it Is 
correct —Aphis Avence —as is also the description. 

In regard to the means to be employed to rid the 
fields of this pest, a serious question is involved— 
one not easily answered. You say “slaked lime in 
powder has been recommended for dusting the 
wheat heads, as also chloride of lime.” Air-slaked 
lime, when it has been kept, in a dry place, contains 
sufficient pungency to destroy the tender carcasses 
of the aphids. If an east wind and then a West wind 
could bo gotten up for the occasion, and a huge dust¬ 
ing box, operated so as to carry the light powdered 
lime over the field, when moistened by the morning 
or evening dews, I have no doubt but the applica¬ 
tion on a large scale, would be of service over a ten- 
acre field; but as the wind “ bloweth where it list- 
etb," some ingenious inventor must get up a balloon 
fixing, or contrivance to effect that object. I, as his 
agent, (being in that line of business.) will help 
him to obtain letters patent. 

Isolated plants are often infested, and it may be 
well to mention the easiest method of ridding them 
of these disgusting creatures. Have a suitable ves¬ 
sel partly filled with strong and warm soap-suds; 
bend the branchlets infested into the vessel, and 
agitate them gently in the suds a few minutes. 
Afterwards they may be again immersed in clean 
water, to Temove the suds. This will Clean and 
enliven the plants. 

Havinggiven these creatures some attention, I have 
quite a collection of the various genera and species 
belonging to this family, in my picture gallery, but 
can not attempt a detailed notice of them here. 
However, being frequently asked where they come 
from, and where they go to, should you deem it 
worthy a space in your paper. 1 will simply state 
what has been stated by every writer on the sub¬ 
ject, adding a few remarks of my own. 

According to observers, aphids propagate 
twenty generations in a single year, without the 
intervention of a malel Reamer proves that in 
five generations a siDgle aphis will produce the 
astonishing family of 5,004.000,000 descendants. If 
there be four times five generations, and supposing 
one hundred to begin with, what would be the 
number? Any one curious enough may figure it 
out. I know that they produce their young alive, 
a fact of which any observer may be readily satis¬ 
fied by patiently inspecting their operations for 
five minutes at a time; but that they give birth to 
twenty-five during a single day, (as it is asserted,) 
I have reason to doubt, however prolific they prove 
to be. With regard to their eggs ,—which we are 
informed are like small grains of powder, affixed to 
the buds. Ac., of plants,—after diligent search I 
have found them, but when submitted to the micro¬ 
scope, and touched with a fine needle, they prove to 
be thin, black, glossy shells, enveloping the pup® 
of the next year's brood. If we could find and 
destroy these minute eggs , so to speak, it would be 
“nipping them in the bud;” but who has patience 
tor such a task? As to their sudden departure, this 
often arises during a protracted spell of cold rainy 
weather, or trom other local causes, such as reaping 
the fields. When the cut grain and dry haulms fail 
to yield them suction, (being like some old topers 
who live upon suction, “tobacco and grog,") they 
soon perish. Occasionally whole fields will take 
wing, in early autumn, and fill the air with dense 
clouds, as no doubt you and most of your readers 


The Turnip Fly. 

In England, where the turnip is an important 
crop, there have been many “ remedies” applied for 
that, destructive little insect, the turnip fly. At a 
late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, Mr. 
Fisher Hours, a member, presented the two fol¬ 
lowing remedies, which he had used with great 
success: 

First Recipe .—Take one bushel of fresh white 
gas ashes, or fine wood ashes may be used instead 
of gas ashes; one bnsbel of fresh lime from the kiln: 
six pounds of sulphur: ten pounds of soot—to be 
well mixed together, and got to as fine a powder as 
possible, so that, it may adhere to the young plant. 
This is sufficient for two acres when drilled at 
twenty-seven inches, k> be applied early in the 
morning when the clew is on the leaf, with a broad¬ 
cast, machine, or sprinkled, with the hand carefully 
over the rows. If the (ly continues troublesome, 
the process should be repeated, always when the 
plant is damp. In light land it is best to make the 
drills on the flat, the ground being well prepared 
to receive the seed. 

Second Recipe.—Take fourteen pounds of sulphur; 
one bushel of fresh lime; two bushels of road-scra¬ 
pings, or a substance of mold whore road-scrapings 
cannot, be obtained, per acre. Mix together a few 
days before it is used. Apply very early in the 
morning or late at night, in the same manner as 
directed in No. 1, using the horse hoe immediately 
after. 

I.mulls “swallowing Wool. 

Lam ns very frequently swallow particles of 
wool, which, in playfulness, they suck and bite from 
their dams; to prevent which, says the frish 
Farmer's Gazette, the dams, when this occurs, 
should be smeared with a mixture of aloes and 
water, or assafuetida and water. When they swal¬ 
low the wool, and it gets mixed with curd in the 
stomach, it, forms hard balls that are indigestible: 
but the administration- of a teaspoonful of soda 
mixed in water, twice or thrice a day, dissolves and 
digests the curd, if not too far gone. Calves fre¬ 
quently die of the same disease, and the only 
remedy yet found is the soda. 


GOOD AND BAD CROPS 


It is the wise man that sees the end from the 
beginning—that trom the means used can judge 
pretty certainly what will be the result. In passing 
through the country, among the growing and rapidly 
maturing crops, no one can fail to observe the great 
difference in the yield of the same crops iu different 
fields, ranging from one-third to one-half, and even 
more. It makes a vast difference in the receipts, 
whether a field of wheat yields ten or twenty 
bushels to the acre, or potatoes one or two hundred 
bushels, or whether one or two tuns of hay are cut to 
the acre: and unless there is a very great saving in 
the cost of culture in favor of the lesser yield, he 
who produces it does so at a much less profit than 
that obtained by the other. Indeed, one would lie 
apt to judge that unless the profit on the large crop 
is very great, the small one must be made at an 
actual loss. This difference is always to bo observed, 
no matter what may he the character of the season, 
or the average yield ; and it may be well to observe 
that vegetable growth depends so much upon cir¬ 
cumstances often beyond man’s control, that we 
cannot expect the uniformity of result generally to 
be reached in mechanical and manufacturing opera¬ 
tions. As a general rule, however 


Benefits of the Aiigle-Worin. 

Tue present volume of the Rural has con¬ 
tained inquiries from several correspondents rela¬ 
tive to a mode by which the earth-worms in their 
gardens and fields might he destroyed, 


Some of 

the European Agriculturists maintain that the pres¬ 
ence of these worms is of great benefit to an estate, 
and we copy the following from the Scottish Farmer: 

Though the angle-worm yields a considerable 
amount of food to the birds and fish that grace the 
dinner table, it is much more beneficial to man as a 
fertilizer of the land. Subsisting on the earth 
through which it burrows, with an occasional meal 
from a decaying tuber or leaf its peculations from 
the husbandman are of the smallest nature; whereas 
it lightens the earth’s surface by its burrowings, and 
thereby aids the spreading of the roots of all cereals 
ami bulbs; and the burrows also carry down wafer 
after heavy rains, that but for them would often 
gather in surface pools, and thereby injure the 
crops; and they also admit the air to the soil to a 
depth which by natural means it could not reach. 
The earth ejected by them also tends to the improv¬ 
ing of the soil; and instances are known whereby 
these droppings, or •• worm-casts,” caused, in a few 
years, a considerable increase to the depth as well 
as the quality of the soil. Mr. Darwin, the Natu¬ 
ralist, gives an account of a case of this kind which 
he tested, and from experiments he clearly proved 
that, in an old pasture, a layer of cinders and lime 
had been covered within a lew years, to the depth 
of an inch, by the castings of worms. •• On carefully 
examining,” he also wrote,-between the blades of 
grass in the fields above described, I found scarcely 
a space of two inches square without a little heap of 
cylindrical castings of worms.” A week or two 
ago we chanced to walk through a very old pasture, 
and we were much struck by the number of the 

They were, we are certain, 


success in farm¬ 
ing, as in other tilings, is the result of well-directed 
effort. In any department of industry, extra care 
is always well repaid; but in farming this care 
always pays a greater proportionate benefit. It 
requires a great (leal of labor and expense to pro¬ 
duce a poor crop. There is the same expense, or 
nearly so, in each case, for plowing, seed-sowing, 
or planting; the same interest on the value of the 
land, wear and tear of implements, &c.; and if all 
these expenses have to be paid out of a small yield, 
the portion left to the farmer for his profit is small 
indeed. Now, after enough has been done to give 
a crop that will pay expenses, every additional 
bushel adds largely to the profits. When the farmer 
has done so much, let him remember that every par¬ 
ticle of manure applied, all extra attention given 
the crops, adds directly to the product, anil conse¬ 
quently to his own gains, and it is for this he labors. 
In fact, having done so much, he is constrained to 
do still more, in order that it may not be labor lost. 
If you have plowed thoroughly, you receive no 
compensation for this labor, unless you manure; 
and plowing and manuring are both lost labor, unless 
good seed is sown in the proper season, and in the 
best manner: and plowing and manuring and 
seeding all goes for nothing, unless the crop, when 
it comes up, receives the care it requires for its per¬ 
fection. In fact, every stage requires an additional 
investment, and makes it more necessary that every¬ 
thing should be done well, for there is more at stake. 

Harvesting is the last act, and here there is neces¬ 
sity (or promptness. No country in the world is 
more favored with good weather lor gathering the 
crops than our own; and yet we sometimes see a 
great part of the profits of a season destroyed by 
want of a little promptness and thoroughness at 
last. NY ho can tell how much our grass crop is 
depreciated every year in value by being allowed 
to stand so long that, much ot the sugar and starch 
becomes a tough, woody fiber? Our seasons are 
singular in this respect; haying and harvest crowd 
each other, and it is not often easy to decide whether 
the grass or grain should first be secured. Almost 
every season hundreds of bushels of potatoes are 
wasted, and some seasons thousands are injured in 
Western New York, because they are dug a week 
1 or so too late, and after sharp frosts; while the labor 
\ of digging and sorting is much increased. Corn, 
too, is olten injured by being left stacked in the 
j! fields through the latter part of fall, nnd even into 
winter, while costing more time and labor to husk 
I and secure then than if done at the right time. It 
a never costs more, and generally less, to harvest a 
i? crop at the right time than it does afterward. 

V Me have no disposition to complain at the course 
V; farmers are pursuing. We believe, as a class, they 
1 are industrious, enterprising, and successful. Still, 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


A PLACE FOR REFUSE. 

I like to quote Benjamin Franklin, there is 
so much of ihat uncommon article, common sense, 
in his writings. In one of his miscellaneous papers 
he says, “There seem to be but three ways for a 
nation to acquire wealth. The first-is by war, as 
the Romans did, by plundering their conquered 
neighbors. This is robbery. The second by com¬ 
merce, which is generally cheating. The third by 
agriculture, the only honest icay, wherein man 
receives a real increase of (ho seed thrown in the 
ground, in a kind of continual miracle, wrought by 
the hand of Goo. in his favor, as a reward tor his 
innocent life and virtuous industry.” 

r quote this, in order to say that agriculture is not 
always an honest way, because the increase obtained 
is not always the result of the observance of the law 
of compensation on the part of the farmer. He often 
ga>hers where he has not strewn, and reaps where 
be has not sown. He does not always keep the 
principal good while receiving the increase. He 
exacts enormous usury of the soil. The result is 
often its ruin. Now, one of the modes of compensa¬ 
tion involves the necessity ot saving refuse. And it 
will astonish the careless farmer, when he discovers 
what he loses by not saving what lie has the power 
to save. 

There should be a convenient place appropriated 
for the receiving of all manner of refuse that can be 
gathered from the house, the out-buildings, the gar¬ 
den. the fence corners, the street, &c. Ac. The 
weeds ihat are pulled from the garden, or rooted out 
ot the field: the refuse lime, and bones, and ashes, 
and chip manure, and old wood, slops from the house 
that are not food lor swine, chamber lye, soap-suds, 
charcoal, worthless rags, decayed or decaying veg¬ 
etables, the droppings along the high way, the 
leaves and dried grass raked from the lawn, should 
all go to this penny-saving and pound-making place, 


CORN FOR SOILING 

Should be drilled in now. I find the value and 
iinportnuee of this crop, both as a reserve when the 
pastures are dry. ami for feeding about the time the 
frosts affect the pasturage in the fall, is under-esti¬ 
mated by dairymen especially It has been my 
observation that the earlier in July the crop is pul 
in the ground, the better. It should be put in thick 
in drills; and the kind, here in the West, should be 
the email yellow or Yankee corn. If sweet corn 
seed can be obtained, it is better for this purpose. 

It is a common thing, even among men who know 
its value, and who sow it, to neglect to cut and 
cure that portion of the crop that is left after the dry 
weather soiling. One reason, doubtless, is that if 
costs so much labor to cut and cure it. But one 
man can secure a greater weight of it per day than he 
can of timothy hay; and it. is of greater value if cut, 
well cured, and stacked before frost, than the timo¬ 
thy, especially for feeding milch cows. 

I have seen many modes of curing adopted; but 
the best way I have discovered is to cut the corn 
with a hook or corn cutter, bind it in small bundles 
as fast as cut, and set in medium sized shocks— 
binding the tops of the bundles firmly together, so 
that the shock may resist the wind. If this is done, 
as all work on the farm should be done, thoroughly, 
and then properly stacked during the fine weather 
in October or November, before the late rains begin 
to fall, it will be found vastly more profitable than 
cutting and securing even upland prairie grass. 

Snug is the word in performing this work. That 
is, it is not safe or profitable to cut down more in 
a day than can be bound up and set up snug the 
same day. There should be no gavels left unbound 
at night-fall. There is economy in the handling 
that compensates lor the heavy work of binding in 
bundles. It cures better, also, and there is less 


worm-casts it showed, 
nearly if not as numerous as those mentioned by 
Mr. Darwin, and they darkened the field so much, 
though the grass was growing, that they caused 
some parts of it to look as if newly top-dressed. 


Choice of Animals for Fattening. 

Mu. Hedley contributed the following valu¬ 
able hints on fattening cattle to the Newcastle Club, 
and we find them published in the London Agricul¬ 
tural Gazelle. He says: 

••Jn my close identification with fat cattle for 
several years, I have always found that the best 
animals have the most massive heads, most capa¬ 
cious chests, and the strongest spines. I have, 
therefore, evolved a few rules to go by in the pur¬ 
chase of lean ones, and scarcely with one exception 
I have found them to be applicable. The head of 
auy ol our bovine races ought to have the first con¬ 
sideration; this is the true index to the vital acumen, 
and even bodily construction, and will be found to 
foreshadow all good or bad that may be accom¬ 
plished. Thus an animal possessed of a broad, full, 
spacious skull, with strong, evenly-bent, deflective 
horns, will be found to have a thick neck at the 
base, wide thorax, and strong, nervous system; 
while one with long, narrow, contracted skull, and 
puny, abruptly bent horns, will bis characterized by 
weakness, wildness, and slowness to fatten. A 
small, dull, sunken eye betokens hardness of touch 
and inaptitude to fatten; and a bright, large, open, 
eye, vice versa. A staring, dark, fiery eye often 
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have witnessed. In this condition they arc called 
smother-flies by the country people, and it is well 
to keep the month shut when “under the cloud.’ 

But I am gossiping, and, as I cannot enter into a 
scientific dissertation ou the various tacts, condi¬ 
tions and circumstances that govern the family, 
observed by various authors, as well as by myself, 

I must conclude this article, imperfect as it is. 

Lancaster, Pa., July, 1862. J- Stauffer- 

experience IN KEEPING POTATOES. 

Ena. Rural New-Yorkep.:— Noticing a few facts 
about potatoes in a late paper, has induced me to 
take up my pen with my gTeat rough hand, to lay 
before your readers a few facts about my potatoes. 
One of the potatoes lies on the table before me, and 
here are the facts:—About the first of last May I 
selected about hall a bushel ol large “ Western 
Reds,” cut their eyes out deeply with a pocket knife, 
buried them close by the north side ul the house, 
thinking I had invented apatent right for keeping 
potatoes fresh and nice throughout the, season, with¬ 
out the trouble of sprouting them two or three 
times, as I am usually obliged to do. About the 
first of July, those that I didn't put through my 
machine becoming wilted and scarcely eatable. 1 
told my wife I guessed we'd try some of my patent 
righted ones. So I went out to the north side of the 
house and removed the old pieces ol boards from 
the heap, that I put on to keep them moist and 
cool, and began to paw away the dirt, when, do you 
believe it, Mr. Rural? I found my potatoes com¬ 
pletely bound together in a net work of roots, many 
of them starting from the very center of the cavity 
made with the knife. 

Wo cooked a few of the best, but didn't think the 
machine had done them any particular good. I 
threw the rest of them into the old stone milk-house, 
and took no further notice of them till in the fall, 
when, to my surprise, I found them still bent on 
producing a new crop in some way, and were actu¬ 
ally being burst asunder from the center by their 
progeny, as eggs are burst by the chicks. One—and 
that the one I now have before me—had two young 
potatoes just peeping from its side, and apparently 
about half an inch in diameter. I put it into the 
cellar, and now, the old one, though perfectly sound, 
is quite withered and wrinkled, and begins to 
bIiow unmistakable symptoms of old age. while the 
second crop are growing vigorously, (considering 
the circumstances,) one being nearly out of the 
shell, and over an inch in diameter, and is actually 
sending out new sprouts for the third crop! And 
now, Mr, Rural, by way of winding up this piece, 

I will say that writing for the papers is new business 
for me, and handling this quill makes my hand ache 
worse than digging stumps and stones all day with 
the crowbar. So good bye to yon forever; but don’t 
forget to keep sending your paper to me; for I and 
my old woman take so much comfort reading it. 

Nortbville. Mich., 1862. Farmer. 

The above communication will be interesting to 
some of our readers, but those who have had much 
experience in potato growing must have observed 
the same phenomenon. We have before noticed the 
receipt of similar specimens. 

The potato is tenacious of life, exceedingly pro¬ 
ductive, and will re-produce itself under the most 
adverse circumstances. Under some conditions it 
will bear tubers on the branches above ground. If it 
is not planted in the soil, but allowed to Ho in the j 
cellar, without roots or leaves, it will make an effort 
for a crop, and often from its own body give two or 
even three small potatoes. These, ot course, live on 
the parent tuber, but we have thought, from the size 
ot the product, that they must exceed it in weight, 
but this we would not affirm. A gentleman called 
at our office last week and left with ns four small 
kidney potatoes, the growth of the present season, 
and produced tinder the following circumstances: 
Abont a quarter of an acre was planted early, but 
a portion did not come up. About the 15lh of July 
the owner determined to put in turnips where the 
potatoes had failed, and on examining the hills it 
was found that in several cases, though no signs of 
tops were apparent, there were the usual under¬ 
ground branches, and tubers of the size of but¬ 
ternuts. _ _ ^ _ 

THE CROPS EAST. 
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Hiving Bees — A Sw'finii Calchci’* 

In answer to inquiries in a previous number of 
the Rural, a correspondent of Tonawanda, N. Y., 
sends us a description of a Swarm Catcher, which is 
attached to the hive when a swarm is about to leave. 
It is thus described: 

« The Swarm Catcher is fastened to the old hive, 
when a swarm is ready to leave, by hooks in the 
sides and staples in the old hive, which holds it 
firmly there. At the bottom of the Swarm Catcher 
is a sliding door, which admits the bees into it. The 
sides are covered with wire cloth, to admit light to 
see them pass through. There is a door in the top 
of the Swarm Catcher, and an empty hive over the 
door, and the bees pass directly from the old hive, 
through the Swarm Catcher, into the new one. By 
this method of hiving bees there is no loss of queen 
bees; and usually, when two or more swarms are 
out at a time, they light together, hut by this method 
they are kept entirely separate. 

“ Swarms can be equalized, leaving the second or 
third swarm as large as the first Last season I had 
three swarms lrom one hive. When a good-sized 
swarm was out, I shut the sliding door and took the 
Swarm Catcher away from the old hive, and the 
beeB that escaped from the old hive returned. I did 
the same with the second and third sw arms, and the 
last swarm was as largo as the first, and wintered 
well. A boy or woman that can handle an empty 
bee hive, can hive bees as well as the most expe¬ 
rienced person.” _ 

Plenty of Honey, but no Swarms. 

■ Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —I have one hive 
of bees, and only one; and it seems that I am not 
likely to have more, unless by purchase, for my bees 
do not swarm. 

In the summer of 1860 I obtained a swarm of bees, 
and as they had been neglected I transferred them 
to a Langstrotb hive, obtaining a few pounds of 
heney the first season—perhaps fifteen pounds—but 
no swarm. This was not strange, as it was in June 
when they were procured. In 1861 they filled the 
spare honey-boxes very fast, and 1 took away sixty 
pounds, made in the small convenient boxes that go 
with the Langstroth hive. In that year I had no 
swarm; at least I think not, for I kept pretty close 
watch and saw no Bigns of swarming. The present 
summer, thus far. 1 have taken twenty-eight pounds 
of honey. There are now four six-pound boxes 
nearly sealed over, and throe four-pound boxes 
more than half full. In a week or ten days, if the 
weather is favorable for work, I shall lie able to 
take away thirty-six pounds more of honey, making 
sixty-four pounds up to the first of August. But I 
have seen no inclination to swarm. Now, I am not 
dissatisfied with my experience in bee-keeping, as 
sixty or seventy pounds of honey are very accepta¬ 
ble in my family, and about as much as I need; but 
is it not strange that my bees do not swarm? I ad¬ 
vised a brother, living in this county, to procure 
bees, lie obtained a hive, and it has produced five ] 
swarms this season. 

Ot course I could divide my bees, and perhaps 
that would be the better way; but I am content to 
let well enough alone, as I have nothing to do now 
but to supply them with empty boxes, which they 
fill very fast; and sometimes they hurry me up. 
needing boxes before I have them ready. j. 

Rochester, N. V., July, 1862. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorkkb:—I will give you my 
views of crops for the present year, as seen from the 
rail-car and private conveyance, for a few weeks 
past, in traveling as far east as Connecticut; also in 
this county. 

Notwithstanding the drouth o( May, I think the 
rains of June and July will bring crops forward, so 
that no scarcity will be felt. Grass. I think, will be 
full an average crop: wheat better than usual; rye. 
that came under my observation in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, rather below an average; oats bid 
fair for a full crop at present—straw will not be 
long but well headed, and the present rain will be 
all that is needed to mature them. Up to the 15th 
of June I had thought that the crops would be 
short, but am very much disappointed in their rapid 
improvement The first half of last week was rainy, 
and the last three days I harvested twelve acres of 
grass (on drained land) that was first rate in quan¬ 
tity and quality for any season; think there were 
fully two tuns per acre: and bad there been the 
usual rains in May, in all probability there would 
have been a much heavier crop. As it is. I am 
highly pleased with the result of drainage. 

Wheat is nearly fit to cut in this vicinity. Corn is 
rather late, but doing well, and of good color gen¬ 
erally. Potatoes also are doing finely. We have 
had a continuous rain since last Sunday. It is now 
(Wednesday forenoon) raining quite hard; so there 
are no fears of drouth for our summer crops this 
year. On the whole, the farmers where I have 
traveled, and in this vicinity, have every cause for 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good, for His 
abundant mercies bestowed upon us the p&st sea¬ 
son; and were it not for the civil war that hangs 
like an incubus over the Nation, we should he the 
happiest people on the face of the earth. 

From the experience of the season thus far. I am 
more fully convinced that by good tillage, with ma¬ 
nuring, (whether on the surface or plowed under,) 
and thorough draining of the wet lands, the effects 
of a drouth may in a great measure be overcome. 
In fact, I much prefer a dry to a wet season for 
raising good crops. 

The season is later than usual, and but a small 
part of the grass is harvested here at this time, in 
consequence of the rain of last week and this thus 
far; hut the rains will keep the grass green and 
growing, which would have matured sooner if no 
rain had fallen; also, it will be fine for fall feed 
where the grass is already secured. 

Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y., July 22,1862. J. Talcott. 


ing, or on some cool day, and should he performed 
with all possible expedition. Honey-combs must 
not be placed in exposed situations, nor should the 
brooding chamber of movable comb hives be uncov¬ 
ered for prolonged operations during the hours 
when bees arc flying briskly. If colonies require to 
be fed, it should be dona only at night, and the feed¬ 
ing boxes should be removed early in the morning, 
to avoid attracting bees by the odor of honey. The 
entrances of the hives should likewise be contracted, 
to enable the bees the more effectually to defend 
themselves and their stores in case of attack. All 
cracks and crevices in old box or basket hives, 
through which a bee might creep, must be closed 
with soft clay or putty The greater the number of 
hives in an apiary, and the more deficient the pas¬ 
turage, the more diligent must the bee-keeper be to 
guard against robbing. 

But, in districts where buckwheat is cultivated, 
the bees have usually renewed and abundant pas¬ 
turage during a part of this month, of which they 
avail themselves with great eagerness. Where the 
supply of nectar is ample, and the weather favora¬ 
ble for gathering, it is well to remove the greater 
portion of the sealed honey, to afford the bees room 
for storing; and if they can at the same time be fur¬ 
nished with empty combs in good condition, they 
will he greatly aided in their work. Movable comb 
hives enable the tee-keeper to perform this opera¬ 
tion with great facility; and if the empty comb be 
inserted between two full ones, the re-filling will 
proceed still more rapidly. Where buckwheat pas¬ 
turage can be confidently expected, an increased 
amount of honey will bo secured if the queens are 
confined or removed about three weeks in advance, 
so as tn check the production of brood and consump¬ 
tion of honey, and also providing an increased 
number of empty cells. But this process must be 
cautiously availed of in colonies intended to be win¬ 
tered. because if the queens are kept in confinement 
too long, the hives will contain an inadequate num¬ 
ber of young and vigorous bees in the fall. On the 
other hand, it may te freely used, and with great 
advantage, in colonies intended to he broken up or 
united with others.—Bee Journal. 


Queen or No Quocn ? 

In common hives, from which the combs can 
not be lifted for examination, it is, at times, exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to ascertain, as early as is desirable, 
whether the colony has succeeded in raising a 
queen, after the old one has departed with the first 
swami. This is the case particularly where the 
beekeeper is a timid spectator, and unaccustomed 
to lifting his hives and inspecting the condition of 
the combs. Forty years ago, Knauff published the 
following method of determing the fact, and Judge 
Busch recently stated that he has frequently tried 
it, and always found it reliable: 

“ Early on the morniDg of the twenty-eighth day 
after the first swarm has issued, accompanied by the 
queen, tilt up thehive gently from one side. If the 
drones are then seen crowded together on the bot¬ 
tom board, the colony contains a fertile queen, 
engaged in supplying the cells with eggs. If the 
drones are not so seen there, the colony is queen¬ 
less. This should te done abont five o'clock on the 
morning of the specified day.” 

Judge Busch adds:—“If, after swarming, the 
parent hive be removed to a new location and the 
swarm placed in its stead, (as is my invariable 
practice.) the indication above referred to may be 
looked for at a much earlier period. The parent 
colony then loses suddenly so large a portion of its 
population, that all the royal cells, save one, are 
immediately destroyed, and the young queen will 
become fertile much sooner than it after-swarming 
be permitted. Generally, especially if the weather 
be bad, the expulsion of the drones will commence 
in about two weeks after the swarming and the 
removal of the parent hive; and if this hive be 
lifted early on the morning of the fourteenth day, 
the drones will he found crowded on the bottom 
board, it the colony has been successful in rearing 
a queen and she has become fertile. The workers 
will then no longer tolerate the drones in the upper 
part of the hive, or in the vicinity of their stores, 
hut drive them down, preparatory to their forcible 
expulsion.” 

All this is of course needless where movable 
comb hives are used; but it maybe of service to 
those beekeepers who still retain the old-fashioned 
hives. It is always important to know, at the ear¬ 
liest moment, the real condition of a colony which 
has sent forth a swarm, so that if it proves to he 
queenless, it may forthwith be supplied with eggs 
and larvae, have a sealed royal cell inserted, or be 
provided with a fertile queen from the nuclei kept 
in reserve .—Bee Journal. 


guntf Spirit of t\\* grcsis. 

Surface Manuring for Corn. 

In an article on the culture of corn, the Massa¬ 
chusetts Ploughman remarks that manures for this 
crop must work early in order to hasten the ripen¬ 
ing of the ears. But in order to do this they should 
not be buried deep, for deep burying keeps them 
cold too long, and not active enough for corn. 
Many writers have asserted that there is no risk in 
burying manures deep in the soil. They talk quite 
learnedly of the loss of ammonia when manures lie 
near enough to the surface to breathe a little. But 
manures must have some air to give them action. 
When cattle are pernfttted to beat down ^ heap of 
manure in the yard so that it cannot have air, it 
ceases to ferment, and will lie quite safe in the yard 
through the summer. Manures may be permitted 
to ferment moderately, in heaps thrown up lightly, 
before they are spread over the field. Then a har¬ 
row will bury them deep enough, in case they are 
spread over fresh furrows. They will produce tet¬ 
ter corn than they will wteD buried quite deep. 
Yet writers, who are not practical formers, are gen¬ 
erally slow in learning this. 


Another method is to dress such lands with rough 
composts. Prepare the heaps at. leisure, in the 
barn-yard. The ingredients maybe such ns these: 
Ten loads of stable dung mixed with five loads of 
clayey soil, twenty bushels of ashes, and the same 
amount of lime. After these articles have teen well 
incorporated, let the mass He for a month or two; 
then it will be ready for use. Such a compost, it is 
easy to see. will be more endnnng. and tetter in all 
respects, than the same bulk of barn-yard manure. 
It will improve the quality of land permanently, 
and will enrich it with a fertility which will be very 
lasting. On every farm of the kind here supposed, 
there should be one or more compost heaps of some 
sort constantly building. 


Cultivation of Millet. 

From an article in the Baltimore Bural Register 
we clip the following: 

Where not only a forger supply, but a variety of 
long forage is desirable, a few acres seeded to millet 
will be found to be of great advantage. Millet is 
one of the test substitutes known for a short crop of 
hay. 1 ts cultivation, nevertheless, has been strangely 
neglected, notwithstanding its well known nutritious 
qualities. One reason perhaps has been because the 
seeds scatter so freely in gathering, when the plant is 
fully ripe. A little care, however, in this respect, in 
cutting tolerably early, would avoid this difficulty. 
On soils adapted to its growth, and made rich enough, 
millet will produce heavy crops of provender, and 
makes an excellent hay. Its yield per acre,when prop¬ 
erly cultivated, will very largely exceed that of the 
test timothy—four tuns to the acre having, in some 
instances, been secured. There is another advantage 
that millet possesses which ought not to be over¬ 
looked It will grow on soils which are not well 
adapted to the grasses usually cultivated. It resists 
drouth, and all kinds of stock will eat it with a relish. 

As to Soil.—The. test soil for millet is undoubtedly 
a rich, light, deep, sandy loam, though with judicious 
cultivation, deep plowing, and complete pulveriza¬ 
tion of land, it wiU flourish on any soil, except a 
tenacious clay, that is not wet or cold. « 

Time of Seeding .—All through the month of May, 
but the earlier in the month the better. 

Quantity of Seed per Acre— For hay, one bushel 
of millet seed per acre; but for hay and seed, half a 
bushel will suffice. 

When Fit to Cut .—Whenever the ear containing 
the seed begins to turn yellow. 

Mode of Curing.—Cut one day, turn the swath the 
day following, and carefully, bo as not to scatter the 
seeds. Put up into small cocks at first, and after 
the drying process has fairly commenced, throw two 
or more cocks together, until the hay is sufficiently 
cured to haul to the barn or barrack. 


Rural Notes nnh Stems. 


Tin: Weather—Harvest—Crops. —The old adage that 
• it never rains but it pours " is on the lips of many about 
these days. It has mined almost daily, and nightly, si ncc t j )e 
10th. Indeed, between the evening of the 19th and this date 
1 29th) some four inches of water have fallen—and as wc write 
both shy and barometer indicate a continuance of wet weather 
Of course till- is very discouraging to farmers, as it greatly 
impedes harvesting. Considerable wheat has been cut in this 
region, yet the crop cau not be secured in season to prevent 
more or less injury or loss, though we have thus far heard of 
no serious damage. Fears are expressed that there will be a 
loss from wheat growing in the shock. The wheat crop is 
abundant aud of excellent quality, and it is hoped will he 
secured without material injury There is little complaint of 
the midge, though it has injured Spring wheat and late pieces 
of Winter The grain aphis is said to have destroyed, or 
materially damaged, many fields of Spring wheat. The Grass 
crop is much larger and better than was expected, the wet 
weather haring improved it wonderfully. Outs and Barley 
are both heavy crops—as good as we have had for years. 
Com is generally poor, though it looks promising on high and 
rolling aud well underdrained land Peas and Beans are 
quite promising. 

— On the whole the crop prospects are very good—above 
the average, and much better than the wisest anticipated a 
month or two ago. Though farm laborers are scarce, many 
young men in the surrounding country arc enlisting to aid in 
ending the War for the Union. By working a little harder 
themselves, and using labor-saving machinery as extensively 
a L possible, farmers can spare those who are able and willing 
to tight, and should bid them God speed. 


August Management, 

With this month, in most sections, the honey 
season closes. The tees continue to expel the 
drones, and during this period the colonies should 
be carefully supervised. Those which retain their 
drones longer than their neighbors, should be 
marked as suspicious, and an early occasion taken 
to examine them, to ascertain their condition, so 
that if found queenlees the proper means may be 
seasonably used to provide a remedy by supplying 
them with a reserve queen, or uniting them with 
some weak stock known to be sound. Care must 
also be taken to prevent robbing, to which bees are 
much prone at this time. The removal of surplus 
honey, or giving additional supplies to such as have 
insufficient stores for the winter, should be under¬ 
taken only early in the morning or late in the even- 


How to Tencli Cattle Had Habits. 

The Cazenovia Republican, truly remarks that 
we are too apt to underrate the intelligence of the 
domestic animals under our charge, and yet a 
moment’s reflection should teach every farmer that 
cows, horses, sheep and pigs are very apt pupils; 
and most farmers and formers’ boys are quite pro¬ 
ficient in teaching them to do mischief, Thus we 
find mauy persons, when turning stock into or out 
ot pasture, instead of letting down all the bars, 
leaving two or three of the lower rails in their 
place; and then, by shouting or beating perhaps, 
force the animals to leap over. This is capital 
training, the results of which are seen in the after 
disposition of animals to try their powers of jump¬ 
ing, where a top rail happens to be off, and this 
accomplished, to set all fences at defiance, and make 
a descent upon the corn or grain field, as their 
inclination, ability or hunger may prompt them. 
Another good lesson is to open a gate but a little 
way, and then, as in the case of the bars, force the 
cattle forward, and by threats and blows, compel 
them to pass through it. The result of this teaching 
is shown in the determined spirit manifested by 
some cattle to make a forcible entry into the stable, 
yards, fields, or in fact, to almost every place where 
a gate or door may, by accident, be left slightly 
open. _ 

Peas ns Fodder. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer relates 
bis experience with the field pea as fodder, thus: 

During the past two years I have grown the com¬ 
mon Canada field pea, sown broadcast, and harvested 
them as fodder for cows and horses. I use from two 
to two and a half bushels of seed to the acre. I plow 
the land first as deep as I can with a good strong 
team; say seven to nine inches deep. I then 60W 
the peas, and with a one-horse plow cover them by 
plowing the land crosswise, and about four inches 
deep; when the pods become well filled, and before 
they begin to dry, I mow the crop, and gather it in 
the same manner as clover. My experience satisfies 
me that the result is more profitable than if the 
same laud were used in clover. The weight per 
acre is greater, and the quality of the food such that 
our horses will pick the pea straw lrom out of a rack 
of clover and peas mixed, leaving the clover until 
the last: and while I foed the pea straw and its 
grains, my horses keep fat without any other grain. 
Another advantage in growing peas I find in the 
light mellow condition of the land, after taking off 
the crop; and still further, that after the crop is off, 
a crop of turnips or buckwheat can te grown on the 
same piece the same year, and all without exhaust¬ 
ing the soil much. 


The Defects of Sandy Soils. 

The American Agriculturist, in treating upon 
this topic, and the means ot remedy, remarks: 

They are mechanically defective, being so light 
and porous that they cannot retain moisture or 
manure, if applied. Besides, they are generally 
wanting in various important elements of plant 
growth. Therefore, to improve them, we must 
endeavor to supply these radical defects. The first 
point can te gained by spreading a coat of clay 
over the surface and dragging it in. This will 
improve ite texture, and will also impart fertility. 
Adhesiveness and strength having been gained, 
manure from the barn-yard may te applied as last 
as it can be procured. 


Cutting aud Curing Clover. 

The Boston Cultivator, in an ardcle on Hay¬ 
making, says: 

As clover hay was generally made in this country 
a few years ago, it was for from being of a high qual¬ 
ity. Exposed frequently to hot sun and rain, alter¬ 
nately. the leaves and heads were broken off and 
crumbled to dust, leaving only a mass or stems, 
bleached and tasteless. By the modern mode, the 
clover is cut while as little wet as practicable, left 
in the swath, if cut with a scythe, or without being 
touched if cut with a machine, till fairly wilted, not 
dried: then put carefully into cocks which will make 
about fifty pounds of dry hay ouch, and covered with 
caps. Properly secured in this way, it is safe, what¬ 
ever weather may follow, and, except during an 
actual storm, the process of curing will go on. The 
internal moisture of the cocks will be driven to.the 
outside, and will gradually exhale. The farmer 
will, of course, watch the process from day to day. 
and when he finds that it has advanced so far 
that a sHght exposure to the air will fit it for the 
mow. he turns the cocks bottom upwards, loosen¬ 
ing such portions as seem to want more drying. 
But after clover has teen put up in this way for 
several days, it seldom requires more additional 
making than it will receive in the process of load¬ 
ing and unloading in a good hay-day. 

Clover cut while most of the heads are in blossom, 
and cured in the way above described, will make as 
much beef, mutton, or butter, as any other hay. 
pound for pound. It is also good for horses, except 
such as are kept at hard work, for which it is too 
relaxing. 

We have alluded to the advantages of making 
hay without too much exposure to sun and air. 
There can be no doubt that the drying of herbs in 
the shade preserves their intrinsic properties tetter 
than if they were dried in the open air. exposed to 
the direct influence of the sun. Why is not the 
principle appUcable to hay? Without caps it was 
hardly practicable to adapt this principle to hay-mak¬ 
ing. The liability of having the hay wet induced 
the farmer to make the hay and secure it as soon as 
possible. It w as. therefore, — with the exception of 
clover, which was sometimes cured chiefly in cock,— 
exposed as much as possibleto sunshine, and the dry¬ 
ing process hastened by stirring it. By the use of 
caps, hay can te cured in the shade after one day's 
sunshine, or after it is dried to such a degree that it 
will not actually heat in cock. This is the practice of 
some who use hay caps. They put the hay, which 
has had one day’s sunshine, in cock, and leave it 
protected by caps till it is sufficiently cured to put 
in the barn. It is the testimony of some who have 
adopted this system, that they make their hay 
with less expense than by the old mode, and that it 
is of ketter quality, not only by being protected 
from rain, but by being dried in such a way as to 
retain more of the essential properties ol the grass. 

Unclk Zeb, (writing to Ned, through the Coun¬ 
try Gentleman, J thus gives his notions about making 
clover hay:—A word with regard to the making of 
clover hay. In our sunny climate, I think we are 
apt to sun our hay too much. It should te made 
more in the cock. When hay becomes slightly 
warm in the cock, the water evaporates and the hay 
fo lees harsh and woody. More of it is soluble in 
the stomachs of animals. They like it tetter, and 
derive more nutriment from it. But there is an 
extra reason for not sunning clover too much: ite 
leaves fall off’ and are left on the field. The tetter 
way is to cut it in the morning; let lie in the swath 
the first day; throw it into small cocks at middle of 
afternoon; turn these bottom upwards, at 10 or 11 
o'clock the second day; throw two of them into one 
towards night; the forenoon of the third day, turn 
once again, and perhaps spread a little, if that seems 
to te required, and again put two into one in the 
afternoon; and so on till dry enough for the barn. 
A small degree of warmth does the hay no harm, 
but is a positive benefit—renders it both more ten¬ 
der and more nutritive. But take care not to store 
it till dry enough not to heat very much in the barn, 
and not to smoke when handled in winter. 


New York Statu Fair—Fo he held at Rochester, Sept. 30, 
Oci. 3 —The arrangements for this Fair are progressing finely, 
aud the prospects of a large exhibition anil superior accom 
inodations are daily improving. The Managers of the County 
Ag Society are preparing their Fair Grounds and erecting 
new buildings and fixtures in an admirable manner, under 
the supervision of Mr President Baker, (with the concur- 
rence of the State Society's Committee on Grounds and Erec¬ 
tions, named below,) and the prospect is that everything will 
be arranged in good style and seasonably. The officers of the 
State Society arc also acrirely perfecting arrangements for one 
of the most extensive displays ever made in this country. 
All the Superintendents appointed, and an unusually large 
number of the Judges, have accepted. We copy the list of 
Committees of Reception, Superintendents. &c., from the 
Society's Journal: 

COMMITTERS OF RECEPTION 

On thr part of Officers qf the Society. —Ex-Governor John A. 
King, Ex-President ; Hon. William Kelly, Ex-President; Ed¬ 
ward G. Fade. Esq. ; E P. Prentice Esq . Col. L. G. Morris, 
Hon. A. B. Conger T. S. I'axton, Esq , Hon. B. N. Hunting- 
ton, Hon. George Geddes. Ex Presidents . James O. Sheldon, 
Esq. 

On the part of Citizens <f Rochester .— Hoc. M. Filon. Mayor 
of the city ; MB, Anderson LI- D.. President University ; B. 
M Baker, Esq.. President County Agricultural Society ; Hon. 
William Buell, T. Butts, Esq.. Hon. Alfred Ely. Aaron Erick¬ 
son, Esq Hon. Addison Gardiner, lloti. Jacob Gould,William 
Kidd, Esq., lion John C. Nash. D. W Powers, Esq., Hon. 
Elijah b\ Smith, Samuel Wilder, Esq., Gen John Williams. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

General Snperinteniient—HoRs Harold, Hempstead, Queens 
county. 

Assistant to General Sup/.rinlendent—H. Bowkn, Medina, 
Orleans county. 

Sup'Tinlenticnt of Cattle — James S. McDonald, Salem, 
Washington county. 

Superintendent of Horses—hi. D. Hollister, Rome, Oneida 
county. 

Superintendent of Sheep and Swine— T. V. Maxox, Adams, 
Jefferson county. 

Superintendent of Poultry— E. P. Cheevkr, New Haven, 
Oswego county. 

Superintendent of Plowing —Ezra M. Parsons, Rochester, 
Monroe county. 

Superintendent of Faming Implements— S. Richardson, 
Rochester. 

Superintendent of Mechanics' Hall —D. A. Woodbury, Roch¬ 
ester. 

Superintendent of Floral and Fruit Department — James 
Vick. Rochester. 

Superintendent of Grain, Dairy and Vegetables — G kokce A. 
Moor.' Buffalo 

Sujnsrintendent. of Domestic Hall —Owen Gaffney, Roches¬ 
ter. 

Superintendent of the Press —D. D. T. Mookh, Rochester. 

Superintendent of Forage Department— Martin Roberts, 
Henrietta. 

Superintendent of Police Department —Captain John Bren¬ 
nan, Albany. 

Police Magistrate—E. S. Hayward, Esq., Brighton, Monroe 
county. 

to preside at evening discussions. 

Hon. A B Conger, Ex President- The Discussions are to 
be held in the City ball—affording the Society ample and con¬ 
venient accommodations for what 1ms become a very import¬ 
ant and interesting port of the exercises of the week. 


COMSJJTTKK ON GROUNDS AND ERECTIONS. 

George Gunnies, Ex President; F. Barry, Vice President; 
E. Sherrill and T. C. Peters, Executive Committee. 


Agricultural Fairs — State, County and Local. — The 
Iowa State Fair for 1862 is to be held at Dubuque on the 30th 
Sept, and 1st. 2d and 3d of Oct. The officers are active in 
malting preparations. The amount offered in premiums 

exceeds $8,000.-The Minnesota State Fair is to be held at 

St. Paul, Sept- 17th, 15lli and 19tli, on the capital grounds, the 

floral department to occupy a portion of the capital itself.- 

The Ontario Co. Fair is to be held on the Society’s Grounds 
at Cauaudaigua, Sept. 24-26. and the Winter Exhibition on 
the last Wednesday in January, 1663. Competition open to 

all Persons in all Classes, within or without the County.”- 

The Steuben Co. Fair is announced to be held at Bath, Sept. 
24-26. The premiums offered are liberal and varied — includ¬ 
ing several prizes for best essays and designs. Hon. G. Des- 
xirton, Prattsburgb, is President, and A II- Cruttendbn, 

Bath, Secretary.-The Queens Co. Ag. Siuntiy is to hold its 

21st Annual Exhibition on the Fashion Pleasure Grounds, 
Newtown, on the 18th and 19th of Sept.. 1862. as wc learn 
from a handsomely printed pamphlet containing Premium 
List and Regulations, with list of Officers, Life and Annual 
Members. &e. Roukkt Willetts, Flushing, is President, 

and John Harold, Hempstead, Secretary and Treasurer.- 

The Jackson Co. (Mich.) Ag. Society will hold its 10th Annual 
Fair on its grounds in the city of Jackson, Oct, 8-10, 1862. 

Hon. Geo. Peck, of Lansing, is to deliver the address.-The 

Kalamazoo Co. (Mich. I Society holds its 17th Annual Fair in 
Kalamazoo, Sept. 24-26. 

— The Ohio State Fair, to be held at Cleveland, Sept. 10-19, 
will include a Wool Show, which it is thought will embrace 
the finest fleeces grown in the Western States On the last 
day there will be a general auction of Wool. Cattle, &c. See 
announcement relative to the Fair in our advertising columns 


Successful American Exhibitors at the World’s Fair. 
—Among the successful competitors for Prizes at the Lon 
don International Exhibition—including nearly one hundred 
Americans—were the following from this State:—S. F. Pease, 
Buffalo, samples of carbon and petroleum oil for lamps and 
lubrication; Glencove Starch Co., New York city, samples of 
maizena or corn flour; llecker Brothers, New York city, sam¬ 
ples of flour; Brewster & Co., New York city, a phaeton and 
a road wagon; Wheeler & Wilson. New York city, American 
sewing machine; I.ee & Lamed, New York city, steam fire 
engine; C. Near, New York city, self-registering dynamome¬ 
ter; C. T Porter, New York City, stationary engine and gov¬ 
ernors; R H. Worthington, New York city, duplex pump, 
W. A. Wood, Uoosic Falls, self-raking reaper, aud combined 
reaper and mower; Steinway & Sons, New York city, grand 
and square pianos. 

Canada Thistles Proscribed in Penn.— At its last session 
the Pennsylvania Legislature passed an act to prevent the 
spread of Canada thistles. The principal section of the very 
sensible law provides that “ Hereafter any individual or corpo¬ 
ration allowing the Canada thistle to ripen seed on his or 
their premises, shall be liuble to a fine of ten dollars upon 
each compluint that is properly established; and any one v'ho 
may fear the spread of the Canada thistle upon his premises 
from the lands Of his careless or thriftless neighbor, may- 
after five days’ notice, enter upon any lands where the weed 
is found growing, cut it, and recover full costs lor the la. or 
and trouble.” 
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necessary on the part of the sap to make good the 
loss; and thus from above downward is that per¬ 
ceptible flow of the fluids of trees, which we call 
bleeding, effected. 

"The well known fact of trees sprouting in the 
spring, although felled in the autumn, proves that 
the sap bad not at that time quitted the trunk to 
take refuge in the roots. Such a common occur¬ 
rence should put people on their guard against 
falling into the vulgar errors on this subject.” 


most destructive to the cereal crops of all the feathered race 
Now, Bewick, in his “British Birds,” says: “It has been 
observed that a single pair of sparrows, during the time they 
are feeding their young, will destroy about 4.000 caterpillars 
weekly; they likewise feed their young with butterflies and 
other winged insects, each of which, if not destroyed in 
this manner, would be productive of several hundreds of 
caterpillars. 

In “ White’s Selbourne,” in a note, the editor says: “A 
young sparrow which I picked up in my garden, and placed 
in a cage for the purpose of ascertaining what food would 
be brought to it by its parents, was almost wholly fed on 
cockchafers. ' 

Lastly, I will quote Dr Stanley, the lute Bishop of Norwich, 
who states that 'sparrows feed their young thirty-sis, times 
in an hour, which, calculating at the rate of fourteen houre 
a day in the long days of spring uni summer, gives 3,500 
times per week — u number corroborated on the authority of 


TO MINERVA —A HINT 


A few of the herbaceous plants are in flower, but 
the garden at this season depends almost entirely 
upon the bedding plants and annuals for its beauty. 
There is no more interesting part of the garden 
than the herbaceous border. Every day almost 
during the flowering season it furnishes some new 
object of interest. And yet. the place devoted to 
these plants should not occupy a conspicuous place 
in the garden, as perhaps less than a quarter will be 
in flower at one time. He who places his herba¬ 
ceous plants on the lawn, or in any place where a 
constant display is required, therefore, makes a mis¬ 
take. Such beds should be occupied by plants that 
continue in flower during the whole season, like the 
Petunias, Verbenas and Scarlet Geraniums, or the 
free blooming annuals, the Phlox DrummorulvL 
Double Zinnia, &c. 

Among the plants now in flower in the herbaceous 
department, the most striking are the -Delphiniums , 
which make a grand show, and keep in flower a 
long time. They are of the most brilliant shades of 
blue and white, and are in all respects desirable. 
They may be grown from seed, and will flower the 
second year; or roots can he obtained in the nurse¬ 
ries in autumn. 

The Aconite is another valuable flower now in 
bloom, the flowers growing in spikes, which in 
some species are two feet long. The best sorts are 
blue, of different shades. 

The Digitalis or Foxglove is one of the most 
showy aud desirable of our biennial flowering 
plants, though but seldom seen in our gardens. 
For these reasons we call the attention of our read- 


Ji.ns. Kural New-Yorker:—I must dispute with 
“Minerva about the wonderful efficacy of her 
doughnuts. Really, and seriously, the less we eat 
of cakes fried in grease, the better off we shall be, 
and the more cheerful, because more healthful. We 
eat too much cake, and too many flxins, and con¬ 
trive too many ways to torture our stomachs to 
disease. 

I should expect that the ultimate tendency of 
doughnuts would make my children cvy, or groan, 
or fret. As for my husband, he is a confirmed dvs- 


NEW EVERGREENS-EFFECT OF PAST WINTER. 


Fob several years, H. W. Sargent, Esq., of 
Woodenethe, near Fiskhill Landing, who imports 
and tests the new evergreens, on his beautiful place 
near the Hudson, as fast as they are obtained, has 
furnished the Agricultural and Horticultural press 
with much valuable Information as to their hardi¬ 
ness aud adaptation to this country. His annual 
reports are always looked for with eagerness by the 
lovers of the beautiful class to which Mr. S. has 
been so much devoted. His report of the effects of 
the winter of 1861- 62, which we find in the Horti¬ 
culturist, is ns follows: 

“Though the winter generally was much less 
severe in cold than many previous ones, and the 
spring was equally favorable, yet about the average 
amount of disease and disaster has taken place, 
though not. always in the same or even expected 
subjects. A coniferous friend of mine, and an ex¬ 
perienced (though now discouraged) planter of the 
half hardies, has a theory that the life of an im¬ 
ported tree depends mainly upon the amount of 
vitality which it brings over with it across Hie 
water, and unless immediately adapting itself to 
this climate, it gains no new strength from being 
transplanted here, and only survives as long as its 
foreign tone and vigor continue to support it, and 
as this year by year fades out, the tree passes away 
with it 

“I have been coming, very unwillingly, to a 
Bimilar conclusion the past year or so, for I think 
it within the experience of most planters of im¬ 
ported trees, (which are not unquestionably hardy,) 
that they sometimes look worse and grow less every 
succeeding year, until they entirely fade away. 
More than this, when we find a tree able to with¬ 
stand a winter such as lS60-’fl], where the thermom¬ 
eter indicated, in February, Is to 20 degrees below 
zero, and apparently doing well and growing vigor¬ 
ously the succeeding summer, we are very apt to 
make up our minds that this tree is quite safe at this 
temperature hereafter, and are very much surprised 
and puzzled to find it does not withstand the suc¬ 
ceeding winter when as favorable as the past year. 

I find several trees here dead this spring which 
have sustained several winters a cold of 15 degrees 
below zero; among them the Fuonymus maritima, 
the Chariuvcyparis variegate, Glyptostrobus hetero¬ 
phyllous, etc. Now, this winter has not destroyed 
them; but if my friend’s theory is correct, they were 
obliged to give up so much of their English vitality 
during the winter of 1S60-’61, that they had not 
enough left to carry them through the winter of 
1861-62. 

“ We all know, I believe, that foreigners always 
suffer les3 from heat and cold the first year of their 
residence in this country than natives, and do not 
for their first year readily lose the fine florid look 
belonging to all healthy Englishmen; the second 
and third year both the color disappear from their 
cheeks and tone from their constitutions. Why 
may not the same be true of plants? 

“ I have been led to make these remarks, to show 
how difficult it is to make any decisive rules by 
which we can judge of the entire, hardihood of any 
plant, except after the experience of a long series 
of years has proved it to be so. 

“Among the new things which have gone through 
this winter with entire success, are Thujopsis berre- 
ulis, Chamcecyparis thurifern. Cupressus Lawsoni- 
ana, Pinus Beadsleyi, P. Jeffreyi, P. fientharniana, 
Abies amabilis, A. grandis , A.'lasciocarpa, A. Par- 
sonianu, A. Pultonii, A. Hbokerii. 

“The latter is said to he one of the handsomest 
of evergreens, having the grace of form and habit 
as well as color of the Deodar, but much greater 
vigor and strength. Among the new Arbor Vital I 
have found glauca, gigantea, compada , Lobbii, Ho- 
veyi, Buistii, CralgidM, and Menzesii, perfectly 
hardy. 

“ As the true Gigantic—rising to an altitude of 
HO leet—is one of these, (either Lobbii or gigantea ,) 
it is very gratifying to know we are to have such a 
valuable addition to our ornamental trees. Cer¬ 
tainly Craigiana, gigantea, and Lobbii are among 
the most beautiful of trees, unquestionably the most 
so of Arbor Vita 1 . 

“ Wdlingtonia seems to do perfectly well here, 
with a little advantage of position; and the Golden 
Yew is decidedly hardy and most distinctive. 

“ Cryptomerias seem to have worked up into an 
improved condition of health, as well as Cedars of 
Lebanon, though neither can be, I think, depended 
upon for large trees. 

“ Deodars, 1 fear are hopeless, except as bushes. 

“ Among the older evergreens, Douglasii, Clan- 
brasiliemis , Cephalonica, monstrosa, Hudsonii, Kem- 
f&ri , nobilis, Nor dm Indiana, Piiisapo, orient alls, 
Webbiana, Whittlnaniana , etc., among the Firs; and 
Austrktea, Benthamvma, Fremontiana, Ceml/ra ex- 
celsa, Lancia, Moritmia, Five.a, pond&rosa, pamilio, 
Pyrenmca, Pygmtva, etc., among the Pines, continue 
with me to withstand periectly both summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold. 

“ All I have etfer said or written in favor of Rho¬ 
dodendrons, Azalias, Kalmias, and Mahonias, I wish 
to confirm. 

“I do not even think now that shade is essential 
for the Catawbiensis variety of Rhododendron, 
though the foliage is better out of much sun; but 
certainly neither sun nor cold affects them. Maho¬ 
nias sometimes suffer a little, and occasionally die 
back, but sharp pruning to live wood makes them 
soon recover all they have lost. 

“ The English Hollies, Lame], Portugal Laurel, 
and many others of the broad-leaved evergreens, 
can be grown perfectly well if taken np in winter 
and removed to a cold pit; a system of cultivation 
eminently adapted to this country.” 


A Lonci-Kebping Applk.—I send you specimens of a seed¬ 
ling apple, raised by R. B. Lockrart, of Sheldrake, for your 
examination arid opinion. The apple, in my mind, is worthy 
of general cultivation, both from its flavor nnd its quality as a 
long keeper, maintaining, unlike most apples of Its class, its 
freshness and juicy character until August, if It is desirable to 
keep it so long, In the fall, it is hard, with an unpleasant 
flavor, and would lie rejected as poor, its qualities not being 
seen until after April, when it begins to ripen. Tho apples 
inclosed were placed in a barrel in the collar along with the 
other kinds, without any further care than is usually bestowed 
by farmers in keeping their fruit; and while the other varieties 
are all gone from rot, these have kept perfectly, with little 
decay. If any one desires grafts as far as tho tree goes, they 
can he had without charge.—T, M. Coleman. Sheldrake 
Point , A', F, 1882. 

The apples received were rather below medium size, of fair 
quality, though not equal in this respect to the Northern Spy, 
and somo other varieties. Its hardiness and long-keeping 
qualities may make it valuable. 


Veal Cutlets. —Cutlets are cut either from the 
fillet or the ueck, but chops are taken from the loin. 
Some persons have deprecated the practice of beat¬ 
ing meat, but. it is essentially necessary in veal 
cutlets, which otherwise, especially if merely fried, 
are very indigestible. They should be cut about 
one-quarter, or, at the most, one-half an inch in 
thickness, and well beaten; they will then, when 
fried, taste like sweetbread, be quite as tender, and 
nearly as rich. Egg them over, dip in bread-crumbs 
and savory herbs, fry, and serve with mushroom 
Bauce and fried bacon. Or, prepare as above, and 
fry them; lay them in a dish, and keep them hot; 
dredge a little flour, and put a bit of butter into the 
pan; brown it, then pour a little boiling water into 
it, and boil quickly; season with pepper, salt, and 
catsup,and pour it over them .—Gcnhys Lady's Book. 


Crops in Michigan. — A correspondent in Wayne county, 
Michigan, writes:—“ We have a fair prospect of good crops 
generally, and fruit in great abundance. Cherries have taken 
upon themselves the task of yielding the heaviest crop ever 
known in this State. The aphis spoken of by a correspondent 
of the Ritual recently has infested my dwarf trees in greater 
numbers than I ever saw before; but, unlike the genus homo, 
they can't endure the filthy weed, and disappear on the first 
application.” 


Two Nkw Camellias. — Ammia is perhaps the finest 
Camellia yet raised. The petals are beautifully smooth, 
carnation striped, tho flower very double, and the habit at’ the 
plant excellent. The other is Punicca, the flowers large, 
double to the center, the petals firm and smooth, evenly 
cupped, and of the richest crimson — so rich and bright that 
some of the good old reds look like brick-dust beside it; the 
foliage a rich deep green, aad broadly oval.— London Gar¬ 
deners' Weekly. 


To Clean Feathers fob Beds. —Mix well a 
gallon of clear water with a pound of quick-lime; 
when the lime is well dissolved, let it settle, and 
pour off the lime-water; put the feathers In, adding 
two gallons of water; stir the feathers occasionally; 
let them remain in the water three or four days, 
then squeeze them out and wash them well in a 
tubful of clean water, then squeeze them out and 
put them in nets, loosely tie them up, and hang 
them up to dry. When they begin to come through 
the nets, tie a sheet loosely around them, and hang 
them up in the. air and sun to dry; open them occa¬ 
sionally, and pull them apart The process will be 
complete in about three weeks.— Lady's Book. 


Wilson Strawberry — Productiveness.— In the spring 
of 1801, I set out twenty-four strawberry plants of the Wilson 
variety on one hundred and twenty-nine feet Of laud. Thi* 
year I picked from those plants sixty-eight quarts of berries, 
or two and one eighth bushels, from less than half a rod of 
land. Who can heat this?— Aliikrt Griswold, Xtmark, 
1 Vayne county. N. F, 1S82. 


Black Eagle Cherries. —Among the very fine specimens 
of cherries we have received from fruit-growing friends in 
this section, none were finer than a sample of the Black 
Eagle, grown by Dr. C. Camk, of Pittsford. 


Bottling Cherries.— In answer to “ A Country 
Curate’s” inquiry, I can assure him, if he tries.the 
following recipe, he cannot- fail to have delicious 
fruit for tarts, through the winter:—To every pound 
of fruit, add six ounces of powdered lump sugar. 
Fill the jars with fruit; shake the sugar over; tie 
each jar down with two bladders, as there is danger 
of one bursting, during the boiling. Place the jars 
in a boiler of cold water, and after the water has 
boiled, let them remain three hours; take them out, 
and when cool, put them in a dry place, where they 
will keep over a year. We have tried this recipe 
for several years, and never found it to fail .—London 
Field. 


DIGITALIS, OR FOXGLOVE. 

ers to its merits, and also present an engraving of 
the plant as it appears in flower. The seed may be 
sown in the open ground any time in the spring or 
the early part of the summer, so that good strong 
plants are obtained during the first season. In 
June and Jnly the next season they will he in 
flower, while an occasional spike may be seen at 
almost any time during the summer. Any good 
garden soil will answer for this plant, though if 
rather cool and moist, all the better. There are 
several varieties of the Foxglove, but the best we 
have ever grown is Alba, white, spotted with red¬ 
dish purple, and Iiubra, red, with white spots. 
Plants often flower the third year, but after the 
first season's flowering it is better to divide the 
roots, and in this way the number of plants are 
increased, and they may be kept in good condition 
for an indefinite time. 

Among our annuals just coming into flower, we 
have several new and fine things. Bulens atrosan- 
guinea was announced last year in Europe, and in 
the summer the Botanical Magazine, Belgique Hor- 
ticole and Gar den flora gave colored plates of the 
flowers, while Ortgiks, and other florists and bota¬ 
nists, represented it as one of the finest additions to 
our flowering plants. It was discovered by Rokzl, 
in Mexico. The appearance and habit of the plant 
are similar to the Dahlia, and indeed, at first sight, it 
would be considered a dwarf Dahlia. The leaves 
are very similar, anil the flowers resemble a small, 
single, dark colored Dahlia. Roezl named it 
Dahlia Zirnapnni, but further investigation has 
proved that it is a Bulens. The plant is dwarf¬ 
ish in habit, growing only about a foot in height, 
even with the best of culture, branches very much, 
and blooms most profusely. The flowers are borne 
on long, slender 6tems, from eighteen inches to two 
feet in height; are single, dark velvety reddish- 
brown, called in Europe “blood-brown,” with a 
cone of disc flowers, like the Single Zinnia. The 
blooms remain fresh a loDg time. Our first flower 
opened two weeks since, and is now as fresh as at 
first We have placed this flower in the hands of 
our artist, and will give a correct engraving soon. 

Cuphea Zirnapuni is also one of Roezl' s recent 
introductions, and is by far the finest of this class of 
flowers. The plant grows to the height of four feet, 
and branches freely. The flowers are large, of a 
rich velvety purple and violet, and are borne in 
great abundance. In situations where tall plants 
are required. It will be found very desirable. 

Dwarf Double Striped French Marigold .—This is 
new. and a decided acquisition. The plant is of a 
dwarf, compact habit, the flowers perfectly double, 
beautifully striped with rich brown and bright yel¬ 
low, producing the most striking effect. It is also 
destitute of the peculiar fragrance of the French 
Marigold, which makes this flower offensive to 
many. Some of the plants did not prove true, 
being brown, but those that came true were really 
beautiful, making a most brilliant show, especially 
in the sunshine. 

Trcpeolum Dxcarf Crystal Palace- Gem.—This is 
the first dwarf Nasturtium we have ever grown. 


Sarmibxta RKPX.V8, —This is a pretty Gesneriaeoons plant, 
recently introduced into England, liaving scarlet flowers and 
small round leaves, and it is supposed will become u very 
popular basket plant, or employed in rockwork under glass. 




To Clba.x a Strawbirrt Bbi> — I wish some of the readers 
of the Rural would inform me whether it will answer to 
mow the bed in order to clean it? Will it injure the plants 
Or riot? It is a bed two years old. I would like to be informed 
through the Rural.—O. Selkirk, Bethlehem, N. T. 

Mowing will not clean an old strawberry bed. We judge 
your strawberries have been so much neglected that the beat 
way would be to set out a new bed, taking the young, well- 
rooted plants. 

Dourlk Campanula.— I would like to inquire if double 
Canterbury Bells are known to florists. Among my blue 
Canterbury Bells this summer is one plant bearing double 
blossoms. There are generally three or four bells enclosed 
one within the other, then closely filled with irregularly sized 
petals, all the edges turning back from the ceuter, resembling 
somewhat a rose at the mouth of the bell. Inclosed is a 
specimen which may be to you, as it is to us, a curiosity — 
8. It. M., Binghamton, N. K, 1862. 

With the above we received a very double flower of the 
Canterbury Bell Campanula media. We have double Canter¬ 
bury Brils, both blue arid white, but have never seen one so 
large and perfectly double as the specimen sent us by our fair 
friend of Binghamton. 


Raspberry Cream.— Rub a quart of raspberries, 
or raspberry jam, through a hair seive, to take out 
the seeds, and then mix it well with cream; sweeten 
with sugar to taste; put into a stone jug, and raise a 
froth with a chocolate mill; a3 your froth rises, take 
it off with a spoon, and lay it upon a hair seive. 
When you have got as much froth as you want, put 
what cream remains into a deep china dish or punch 
bowl, and pour your frothed cream upon it, as high 
as it will lie on. 


Cooking Peas.— I send you a recipe for cooking 
peas for what it is worth. At all events I think it 
worthy of trial. Take about halt the pods after 
shelling, and boil them pretty thoroughly, then take 
them out and boil the peas in the same water, and 
season as usual. There is more sweetness, richness, 
and virtue in the soup of the pods than there is in 
the soup of the peas.—A Subscriber, Lockport, 
N. Y., 1862. 


Whortleberry—Huckleberry.— I should like to inquire 
of the III hal. or some of it9 numerous contributors, the dif¬ 
ference between Huckleberry and Whortleberry? There are 
two kinds growing here — one low, un dry land; the other 
high, ou wet land, and I can’t learn which name belongs to 
either.— A. K. M., St. Joseph, Her. Co., Mich. 

Whortleberry and Huckleberry are different names lor the 
same thing, the latter being only a corruption of tlie former; 
but it has become so common as to be adopted by authors, 
and authority for its use maybe found in Webster. There 
are several varieties of berries sold under the common name 
of Huckleberries. The tall variety mentioned by our cor¬ 
respondent is probably the common swamp Blueberry. The 
low growing kind we could not name without a specimen, as 
there are many varieties that closely resemble each other. 


A Good Pudding. —Ono quart sweet milk; one 
pint bread crumbs; one cup of sugar; a piece of but¬ 
ter size of an egg; the yolks of four eggs; rind of one 
l'emon, grated. Bake half an hour. Take the whites 
of the eggs, one cup of sugar and the juice of the 
lemon; beat the whites stiff, add the sugar and 
lemon, and pour over pudding when done. Set in 
the oven and slightly brown.—A Scdscriber, Her¬ 
kimer, N. Y., 1862. 


Insect on Grabs Vines—Citron. —A little mischief-maker 
has appeared in this neighborhood this spring, but a9 yet in a 
Single garden It has destroyed all the grapes in that one. It 
destroyed all the fruit while in the bud. and later, the iarvie 
has made itself at home on the leaves. 1 inclose one of the 
larva, the only one I could find; alsu two of the perfect insects. 
Whether they ire of the original stock, perfected from larva 
deposited this past spring. 1 do not know If you are 
acquainted with them, please tell us what you know. Can 
you tell me how to preserve citron ius it is prepared for market? 
—ML H. O., Penn Van, iV. F, 1862. 

This insect is the grape vine flea beetle, and was described 
in Rural of May 18th, last year, and May 31st of present 
volume. A strong decoction of tobacco or wormwood will 
cheek their ravages, and Prof. Harris thought walnut leaves 
would answer, applied in the same manner. The citron of 
commerce is a fruit resembling the orange, and very different 
from our melon-like citrous. 


To Clear out the Moths.— For the benefit of 
Rural readers, I send a recipe to prevent moths, 
and at the same time create a nice perfume. Take 
cloves, cedar and rhubarb, each one ounce; pulver¬ 
ize, and sprinkle it in the chest or drawers. It will 
create a beautiful scent, and prevent moths.—R. P. 
Post, Durham, 1862. 


Plain Bread Pudding. — Take a quart of milk, 
in which soak crumbs of dry bread or crackers 
until they are soft and as thick as batter; then add 
three eggs, two tableepuonfuls of sugar, and a very 
little naleratus; bake about three-quarters of an 
hour; serve with butter, sugar, and nutmeg, beaten 
together. _ _ 

Fruit Rice Pudding.— Swell the rice with milk, 
over the fire; then mix fruit of any kind with it— 
cherries, currants, gooseberries, quartered, apples,, 
or anything you like; put in one egg, to bind the 
rice; boil it well, and serve with butter and sugar, 
beaten together, with nntmeg or mace. 


Plants for Nank — You were so kind last year as to 
answer some inquiries relative to flowers, or names for them, 
.id as we are in the fame place again, having flowers without 
satisfactory names, I have concluded to appeal to you aa 
undisputed authority. Enclosed you will find several different 
plants, or portions ot plants. 

No. 1. Raised from seed sent me from Connecticut. By 
some it is called Loly of the Lake. 

No. 2. Also raised from seed sent from Connecticut. It goes 
by the name of Red Yarrow. It is Yarrow, I think, but find 
no notice of it in botany or elsewhere. Have never seen it in 
aDy garden, except the one from which it was taken, and our 
own. Do you think it worthy of cultivation? 

No. 3, is a climbing plant from the woods. I never saw 
but this specimen. 

No. 4, is a v ery smaU sprig of n plant brought from Phila¬ 
delphia. It seems to be a sort of mint. What name have 
you for it?— E. A. Whittlesey, Clyde, y. F. 

No 1. Physostegia Virpint ana, (Dracocephalum Virgima- 
rntm of Littnceus)—False Dragon-Head, It is seldom seen in 
our gardens, but is for sale at most nurseries, and usually 
under the old Linn;eu name. 

No. 2. Achillea millefolium roieum — Red Yarrow. It is a 
very pretty plant. 

No. 3. SmiltU) Hispula — Catbriar. 

No. 4. Name not known. The specimen sent was not in 
flower. 


fwtinrtturnl 


Coloring Sky Blue.— Will some of the numer¬ 
ous correspondents of the Rural please favor me 
with a recipe for coloring sky blue, or a shade 
darker, on woolen, and oblige—C arrie W.. East 
Avon, N. Y., 1862. 


Utility of Small Birds,—Iu several of the public prints, 
especially in the Times, there have lately appeared very 
interesting letters on the destruction of small birds; and I 
would ask your numerous readers, oountry gentlemen, 
farmers, and others, to think this matter coolly over, and con¬ 
sider if there is not a great necessity for the preservation of 
these small birds, from the simple fact that where they haTe 
been exterminated, as in France, there has been such an inroad 
of caterpillars that they have been compelled to legislate for 
their preservation. 

Let us look at the case of the house sparrow, perhaps the 


To Dye Silk Slate Color.—W ill some of the 
lady readers of the Rural please inform me how 
light changeable silk may be colored a dark slate 
color, and oblige —Miriam, Westfield, Chau. Co., 
N. Y., 1862. 




your scrul and dishonor your manhood. I should 
think you would be proud to stand up firmly in 
your independence, and show yourself a max. scorn¬ 
ing to let God. or humanity, see you eternally dis¬ 
grace yourself. A black spot on your soul yon can 
never efface! 

While riding from A- to I-, yesterday, a 

young man. an occupant of the stage coach, was. 
feeling very unwell, and attributed his illness to a 
glass of ale which he drank the day previous, 
adding, “ale is such & fashionable drink now-a-days 
that one must drink it, if he likes it or not.” I could 
not help wondering if there were not some men as 
simple as most women, perfectly willing to make 
consummate fools of themselves for the sake of 
being fashionable 1 

Any man who furnishes intoxicating drinks on 
any occasion for stimulation, such as during har¬ 
vesting. huskings, raising buildings, Ac., is a down¬ 
right curse to his country, and should be treated as 
a public nuisance of the most detestable stamp. As 
for tobacco smokers, they can’t help knowing that 
they resemble inhabitants of a very icarm country, 
puffing away at a blazing stick, blowing the filthy 
smoke in honest people’s faces. 'Tis a fact that the 
first drink of intoxication and the first attempt at 
tobacco using, make men terribly sick. And if it is 
not strange that they will persist in becoming ad¬ 
dicted to the vice, then I’ll admit there is nothing 
strange. Every old tobacco cbewer should be 
thrown into a vat of strong, hot ley, and soaked lor 
six months; and if he is then dean, after being 
thoroughly rinsed in a strong solution of nitrate of 
silver, he may think he hadn't used as much to¬ 
bacco as some of his neighbors. 

If there is anyone who can tell me “wliatl’d 
like to know,” he had hotter do it, providing he 
wants a situation in Barnutn’s Museum. 

Minnie Mintwood. 

Alfred University, Alleg. Co., N. Y., 1362. 


English character and habits have an inherent 
dignity and solidity, which might be copied to ad¬ 
vantage in this country. They seem to have a root¬ 
ed aversion to anything like display on ordinary 
occasions, and find in simplicity a peculiar charm. 
American ladies are sadly deficient in good taste in 
dress. Mauy of them are never satisfied unless bur¬ 
dened with costly silks and jewelery. for an out-door 
costume; and foreigners are uniformly amazed at the 
promenade dress of our great cities. A recent vis¬ 
itor in England alludes to the habits in respect to 
dress and furniture which obtain in the first families 
there, and we know many husbands and parents 
here who would rejoice if such habits provoked im¬ 
itation : 

«In the families of many of the noliility and gen¬ 
try of England, possessing an annual income which 
of itself would he an ample fortune, there is greater 
economy of dress and more simplicity in the fur¬ 
nishing of the dwelling, than there is in many of the 
houses of our citizens, who are barely aide to supply 
the daily wants of their families by the closest atten¬ 
tion to business. A friend of ours, who sojourned 
not long since several months in the vicinity of some 
of the wealthy landed aristocracy of England, whose 
ample rent rolls would have warranted a high style 
of fashion, was surprised at the simplicity of man¬ 
ner practised. Servants were much more numerous 
than with us. but the ladies made more account of 
one silk dress than would he thought here of a 
dozen. They were generally clothed in good, sub¬ 
stantial stuffs, and a display of fine jewelry was 
reserved for great occasions. 

“ The furniture of the mansions, instead of being 
turned out of doors every few years for new and 
more fashionable styles, was the same which the an¬ 
cestors of the families for several generations had 
possessed—substantial and in excellent preserva¬ 
tion. but plain, and without any pretention to ele¬ 
gance. Even the carpets in many suits of parlors had 
been on the floors for fifty years, and were expected 
to do service for another half century. With us how 
different is the state of things! We are wasting an 
amount of wealth in this country on show and fash¬ 
ion, which, rigidly applied, would renovate the con¬ 
dition of the whole population of the world, and hu¬ 
manize, civilize, and educate all mankind.” 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
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THE COUNTRY CHILD 


With mingled trembling and delight, 

And slowly falling feet, 

A little country maiden now 
Is passing down the street; 

A country child—I know it by 
Her timid air. her wand'ring eye. 

The warm sunlight has kissed her brow, 
And tinged her cheeks with brown ; 

The odor of the Violets 
Conies with her to the town ; 

We almost guess the woodland place 
Where she has dwelt, from her sweet face. 

We almost read her inner thoughts, 
Through her large, wistful eyes; 

How bright, to her, the city seems, 

How much like Paradise 
As Nature's child, with bounding heart, 
Looks, for the first glad time, on Art! 

The merchant, in his store-house door, 
Stnilcs as she passes by. 

The laborer pauses in bis work, 

To watch her with a sigh ; 

Where'er she goes, she wakens dreams 
Of shady nooks and rippling streams. 

She seems to bring the country here— 

Its birds, its (lowers, its dew ; 

And slowly, as, amid the throng, 

She passes from our view, 

We watch her, sadly, as we might 
Some pleasant landscape fade from sight. 

Ah well 1 we w ould not keep her here, 
These dusty streets to roam— 

So fair a dower should open with 
The daisy buds at home ; 

“ Mid primrose stars, as sweet and wild, 

As she will be—dear woodland child! 


Resistless, forward-flowing tide of Life! 

Upon thy current, rapid, silent dark. 

Float* to its destiny my little burk. 

Past snow-crowned hills and vales all red with strife 
Like the light gossamer tossed by the breeze, 

The veriest sport, of Fortune and of Chance; 

So I obey the winds of Circumstance 
Speeding me onward unto unknown seas. 

Though the stars shine and the soft breezes sigh. 
And tire fair flowers woo tne to delay ; 

Though woes assail me and my loved ones die, 

And I would pause to weep, I may not stay, 

For lo! the end! Without a warning cry, 

My bark is whelmed iu dread Eternity. 

Mt. Morris, N. Y., 1862. L. L. 1 


I hear a sound of joy!—the deep-toned thunder, 
Speaking low love-words to the fainting earth,— 

Sending a thrill through all her trembling heart-strings, 
Reward, at last, for patient trust, and worth. 

Long hath she languished like some doubting maiden, 
Pining in silence o'er the love denied; 

But now she binds upon her brow fresh roses, 

And stands, arrayed and crowned, a trusting bride. 

Thanksgiving to our Gon!—the rain in torrents 
Descends upon the scorched and barren land,— 

See ye not now that for some good, we knew not, 

Our Father thus so long withheld His hand? 

O, ye, whose hearts were faint, and unbelieving, 

Doubt not the promise of His love again,— 

Which He has left recorded lirm forever.— 

Promise of •* early and of latter rain.' 

Great God, our eyes by mists of sin are blinded; 

We cannot rightly read Thy works and ways; 

Yet here, to night, we lay upon Thine altar, 

From thankful hearts, our offerings of praise. 

Cambria, N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

OUR LIFE - MISSION. 


a heaven-planted germ—to be, or to do something 
great or good. It is true that all our high and holy 
aspirations may never have a perfect, realization. 
Many glowing anticipations yield only grief and 
bitter anguish: many sweet and precious hopes are 
borne far from us, on the resistless tide of adversity: 
mauy noble intellects that might illumine the world 
by their brilliancy, are content to dream only of 
fame, or goodness, while the Gon-given powers: 
ever remain dormant, a hidden fountain, whose 
sparkling waters never leap up to the merry snn- 
ligbt, making more bright and beautiful the high¬ 
way of life. There are others, of far inferior 
endowments, yet possessed with that indomitable 
will which amounts to an overwhelming force, 
sweeping away every opposing influence, and, like 
the gigantic mountain torrent, rushing on and on, 
with fast-increasing power, till it reaches the 
ocean’s Yast expanse. The influence exerted by 
such a mind, if directed by the “ unerring counsel 
of God,” will produce most glorious results, the 
extent and magnitude of which time can never 
reveal. 

God has not endowed us all with the gigantic 
mental powers of a Webster, or the exquisite 
moral sensibilities of a Luther, nor the sensitive 
poetic nature of Pope or Drydex. The All-wise 
may not require of us the work ot a Howard or an 
Obeklin. It may not be ours to stand among the 
great or noble of the earth,—the fadeless laurel may 
never wreathe our throbbing brows, nor our hands 
ever grasp life’s highest prizes; our missiou may lie 
of a very humble nature, yet we have each a life- 
work to perform, and the giving even a cup of cold 
water to one of earth’s weary fainting ones, in the 
name of the Father, hath a most, glorious reward; 
every cooling drop will exhale in sparkling gems, 
for the crown of life awaiting us, more purely 
bright than ever graced au earthly monarch’s brow. 

Let us not complain of the work God assigns us, 
though it be of such a character as never to win lor 
us the applause of iadmiring world. So long as 
there are (lark and cheerless places scattered up 
and down the vale of life, to be illumined by the 
warm sunlight of love; sad, aching hearts to soothe 
with the healing oil of joy; fainting ones on life’s 
Sahara to cheer with the refreshing waters of kind¬ 
ness; be it our mission to scatter, as gently and 
abundantly as pearly dew-drops, the sweet, and 
grateful ministries of love and sympathy^ It is 
true, the imperishable marble will not bear to suc¬ 
ceeding generations the record of our meek self- 
denial for another’s good, “ but it is written deep in 
the hearts of men, of friends, of children, of kin¬ 
dred all around us;” yea, more, it is wrinen in the 
secret book of the great account. 

Our life-mission, whether it be to relieve the 
needy, comfort the afflicted, lead the erring from the 
dark and deadly ways of sin, and guide them gen¬ 
tly to the safe and pleasant paths ot peace, or bear 
to heathen lands the "good tidings ot great joy 
which shall be to all people,” should engage the 
whole heart, calling into vigorous action all the 
latent powers of our being. God has not fashioned 
us after His most glorious image, and bestowed 
upon us minds susceptible of all the transcendent 
joys of heaven,—minds that will not be bound down 
to the material and visible, but are ever soaring, 
grasping after the infinite and unseen,—without a 
purpose developed, and matured in infinite wisdom 
and love. What, we may then ask, is the design of 
our present existence? Is it not that we may augj 
ment the glory of the Being who created us? An 
idle, aimless life is a perversion of the divine pur¬ 
pose,—we degrade ourselves and dishonor God, by 
being idlers instead of faithful workers in our Mas¬ 
ter’s vineyard. “ Lord, what will thou have me to 
do?” should be the burden of our daily prayer; and 
He who ever lends a listening ear to the cries of 
His children, will point out. our duties day by day, 
and when the work assigned us is all complete, like 
melting strains of richest harmony will sound from 
the Eternal’s throne, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Oxford, N. Y., 1862. F. M. Turner. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST, 


It is reported in the Bohemian story, that St. 
Wenceslaus, their king, one winter night going to 
his devotions in a remote church, barefooted in the 
snow and sharpness of unequal and pointed ice, his 
servant Podavidus, who waited upon his master's 
piety, and endeavored to imitate his affections, 
began to faint through the violence of the snow and 
cold, till the king commanded him to follow him, 
and set his feet in the same footsteps which his feet 
should mark for him- The servant did so, and 
either fancied a cure or found one; tor he followed 
his prince, helped forward with shame and zeal to 
his imitation, and by the forming footsteps for him 
in the snow. In the same manner does our blessed 
Jesus; for, since our way is troublesome, obscure, 
full of objection and danger, apt to be mistaken, 
and to affright our industry. He commands us to 
mark IIis footsteps, to tread where His feet have 
stood, and only invites us forward by the argument 
of His example; but lie hath trodden down much 
of the difficulty, and made the way easier, and fit for 
our feet. For He knows our infirmites, and Himself 
hath felt their experience in all things but in the 
neighborhood of sin; and, therefore, He hath pro¬ 
portioned a way and a path to our strengths and 
capacities, and, like Jacob, hath marched softly and 
in evenness with the children and the cattle, to en¬ 
tertain us by the comforts of His company, and the 
influence of a perpetual guide. He that gives 
alms to the poor, takes Jesus by the hand; he 
that, patiently endures injuries and affronts, helps 
Him to bear His cross; he that comforts his brother 
iu affliction, gives an amiable kiss of peace to Jesus; 
he that bathes his own and his neighbor’s sins in 
tears of penance and compassion, washes his Mas¬ 
ter's feet. We lead Jesus into the recesses of our 
heart by holy meditations; and we enter into llis 
heart when we express Him in our actions, for so 
the apostle says, "he that is in Christ walks as lie 
also walk?." But thus the actions of our life relate 
to Him by way of worship and religion; but the use 
is admirable and effectual, when our actions refer to 
Him as to our copy, and we transcribe the original 
to the life.—Jeremy Taylor. 


[Written lor Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

SPEAK KINDLY. 


It seems as if nothing could be said under this 
head, because, in truth, there is so much to say. 
To get a good idea of the beauty of the grass, 
endeavor, in imagination, to form a picture of the 
world without it. It is precisely to the scenery of 
nature what the Bible is to literature. Do you 
remember that idea of Froude's, that the Bible had 
been obliterated, and every other book had thereat 
lost its value, and literature was at an end. Take 
away this green ground color en which Dame Na¬ 
ture works her embroidery patterns, and where 
would be the picturesque scarlet poppies, or white 
daisies, or the gray of the chalk cliffs, or the golden 
bloom of a wilderness of buttercups? Its chief 
service to beauty is as a garment of the earth. It 
watches uigbt and day at all seasons of the year, 
“in all places where the eye of heaven visits,’’ for 
spots on which to pitch new tents, to make the 
desert less hideous, to fill Up the groundwork of the 
grandest pictures and give the promise oF plenty 
on the flowery meadows where it lifts its silvery 
and purple panicles breast high, and mocks the sea 
in its rolling waves of sparkling greenness. It is 
beautiful when it mixes with lupine and turrUis on 
the ruined bastion or the gray garden wall; beauti¬ 
ful when it sprinkles the brown thatch with tufts 
that find sufficient nourishment where green mosses 
have been before; beautiful when it clothes the 
harsh upland, and gives nourishment to a thousand 
snow-white fleeces; still more beautiful when it 
makes a little islet in a bright mountain lake, “ a 
fortunate purple isle," with its ruddy spikes of 
short-lived flowers; and precious as well as beauti¬ 
ful when it comes close beside us. in company with 
the sparrow and the robin, as a threshold visitant, 
to soften the footfall of care, and give a daily wel¬ 
come to the world of greenness. 

“ If a friend my grass-grown tliresliold find, 

Oh, how my lonely rot. resounds with glee!” 

Is it only for its velvet softness, and the round 
pillowy knolls it heaves up in the vista of the green¬ 
wood, that the weary and the dreamer find it so 
sweet a place of rest? or is it because the wild bee 
flits around its silvery panicles, and blows his bugle 
as he goes with a bounding heart to gather sweets; 
that the hare and the rabbit burrow beneath its 
smooth sward; that the dear lark cowers amid its 
sprays, and cherishes the children of his bosom 
under its brown matted roots; that the daisy, the 
cowslip, the daffodil, the orchids—the fairies of the 
flower world—the. bird’s-foot trefoil —the golden- 
fingered beauty of the meadows, the little yellow 
and the large strawberry trefoil, are sheltered and 
cherished by it; and that one of its simple children, 
the Anthoxanfhuni adorat um ,or sweet-scented vernal 
grass, scents the air for miles with the sweetest 
perfume ever breathed by man.— Hibberd’s “ Bram¬ 
bles and Bay Leaves.” 


Are the salutary effects of kind words upon those 
around us, upon ourselves, our social relations, and 
our happiness, sufficiently well understood? Do we 
realize their priceless value? I often think we do 
not. We all are ready to acknowledge the charm 
of a soft answer—the magic, as it were, contained 
in gentle words. We respect and admire those 
who ever make use of them, but fail to make use of 
them ourselves! This life would prove but a desert 
of sorrow, devoid of one heart-cheering oasis, were 
it not tor gentle words! What else is possessed of 
such power to lead the erring from the rough and 
stony paths of sin into the flowery walks of virtue 
and right? They cost nothing, while they enrich 
the heart and scatter sunlight all around, winning 
us many true and faithful friends. It is no excuse 
to say we are naturally quick spoken, and impul¬ 
sive, and therewith rest content, our talent effectu¬ 
ally buried in the dust. We can remodel and 
improve our natural dispositions if we will,—we 
can cultivate the good and eradicate the evil. 

Mother, are you wearied -and exhausted, watching 
over and guarding those wayward little ones ? 
Do their oft-repeated transgressions have a ten¬ 
dency to extort from you an unkind word or hasty 
blow? Oh, think again before you speak it. Let 
not that little spirit committed to your care, so easily 
moldcn in your hands, ever become familiar with 
harsh words. Consider the lasting impression you 
are making upon that darling child. Would yon 
that your memory he ever sacred to your little one, 
when it has arrived at the age of maturity? Would 
you that it should remember with pleasure the days 
of its childhood, and think with fondness of the 
gentle mother who watched over and guarded it? 
Then let kind and loving words he ever heard from 
your lips, reprove gently, and win by love. Some 
one guided your erring little feet, years agone, and 
bore and lbrebore with your disobedience; can you 
not do as much? 

Daughter, never let an unkind word escape your 
lips, never have it to regret, should you be bereft of 
parents, that you were so disrespectful that you 
often spoke so unkindly to the patient one! Speak 
kindly to thy brother, and gently to all, for “kind 
words can never die.” Ella Mortimer. 

I’enn Yan, N. Y., 1862. 


THE WOMEN OF AMERICA, 


The women of our land have distanced all their 
sisters on the earth for general steady devotion to 
the material needs of the soldier. We may chal¬ 
lenge any people to show such a perfect devotion 
manifested in such a way. When the history of this 
wav is written, the Sanitary Commission will take a 
large place in it, and the Sanitary Commission will 
have to write, “ We should have been able to do 
very little for the comfort of our men, had it not 
been for the untiring devotion of our women, and 
their generous, boundless gifts of what was most 
needed.” Of the part taken by women in that 
which pales all gifts of food and garments, I cannot 
at this time adequately tell. Mothers gave their 
sons, wives their husbands, and then sat down to 
their daily life. “ That is the portrait of a young 
man, the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow,” a friend said to me one day, opening her 
album; “they are a rich family; be was educated iu 
the best schools, and had just come back from a tour 
in Europe when the war began; he went into the 
army at once, and was killed at Ball’s Bluff” 

A lady, now the widow of one from our own State 
who fell at Pittsburg, went up to the field on one of 
the first boats, and when she arrived found her hus¬ 
band dead. The novelist, who professes to give us 
life as it ought to he, will say, “ Then she sat down 
by his bleeding corpse all night long and wept,” 
The angel who writes down in the book kept in the 
archives of heaven life as it is, has written out in 
fair golden characters:—The wife of Gen. Wallace, 
of Ottawa, went to Pittsburg to find her husband, 
who was represented wounded, and found him dead. 
Then she looked on the face of her dead, and wept 
for a little season. But she saw all around him on 
the boat the men who had fought and fallen with 
him there yet alive, in pain and thirst, with none to 
help them. So she turned away from her dead, sent 
back her tears into her heart, and turned to the liv¬ 
ing, and all night long she went from man to man 
with water and words of Comfort, and the holy suc¬ 
cor that must come out of such an inspiration in such 
a place .—Sermon by Rev. Robert Collyer. 


ANSWERING PRAYER 


I would rather have a good man’s prayers laid 
up iu Heaven for me, than anything a king could 
give. It is good to ask tor physical and external 
things—we need them, and we get them. It is 
good to ask for secular benefits; but ah, “a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possessed!;” a man’s life is joy, peace, 
faith, immateriality — it is heart. In that realm 
where heart is, there is the realm of God’s answer¬ 
ing of prayers; and there he hears us pray for 
others, and others pray for us. And the prayers are 
not instantly answered. The answers are reserved, 
because the multitudes of things asked for have to 
be wrought out, and not because God is indifferent, 
or wishes to tantalize His creatures. I do not think 
that God sits and trifles with us. as we do with our 
children when we hold out tempting fruit towards 
them, and then, when they have reached after it, 
and almost clasped it, draw it back. There is no 
such trifling with us by the Divine Being as that. 
But if my child asks me for a tuberose, though I 
plant a bulb immediately, and comply with his 
request at the earliest possible moment, months 
necessarily elapse before he gets the flower. And 
the reason why our prayers are not answered al 
once, is not because God would tantalize us, but be¬ 
cause the things tor which we ask are so large, and 
require such a development, that there is of neces¬ 
sity a space between asking and getting.— Beecher. 


WOMAN’S PHYSICAL STRENGTH, 


The Atlantic Monthly recently contained one of 
Mr. High inhon’s vigorous and common-sense arti¬ 
cles, on the “Health of our Girls.” He thinks 
women have more physical capabilities than they 
are credited with in the world’s books, and remarks: 

“We must hold hard to the conviction that not 
merely decent health, but even a high physical 
training, is a thing thoroughly practicable for both 
sexes. If a young girl can tire out her partner in 
the dance, if a delicate wife can carry her baby 
twice as long as her athletic husband, (tor certainly 
there is nothiug in the gymnasium more amazing 
than the mother’s left arm,) then it is evident (hat 
the female frame contains muscular power, or its 
eqivalent, though it may take music or maternity to 
bring it out. But other inducements have proved 
sufficient, and (he results do not admit of question. 
The Oriental bayaderes, for instance, are trained 
from childhood as gymnasts; they carry heavy jars 
on their heads to improve strength, gait and figure; 
they fly kites to acquire ‘statuesque attitudes and 
graceful surprises; ’ they must learn to lay the back 
of the hand flat against the wrist, to partially bend 
the arm in both directions at the elbow, and, inclin¬ 
ing the whole person backward from the waist, to 
sweep the floor with the hair. So, among ourselves, 
the great athletic resources of the female frame are 
vindicated by every equestrian goddess of the cir¬ 
cus, every pet of the ballet Those airy nymphs 
have bee icated tor their vocation by an amount 
of ph rue which their dandy admirers may 
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INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS, 


Love as we may other women, there stands first 
and ineffaceable the love of “ mother;” gaze as we 
may on other faces, our mother’s face is still the 
fairest; bend as we shall to other influences, still 
over all, silent but mighty, reaching to us from long 
gone years, is a mothers influence. The heart may 
be wayward at the time; tear, entreaty, the silent 
agony, all in vain; she may sink into her grave 
despairing; but these are not lost, no prayer, no 
counsel, no appeal. When tossing oceans separate, 
and other scenes distract; when years have rolled 
their steady increase, and care and toil and grief 
have joined to make the self-reliant man; when the 
green grass waves above her grave, then, audible 
to the soul as when first spoken to the ear, come 
those neglected words, to strengthen and to save. 
In the mighty want of his soul, the prodigal hears 
his mother's voice, her hymn, her prayer, her pre¬ 
cept; flashes over him in his riot a vision of her 
form kneeling by his bedside and teaching his inno¬ 
cence to pray. In upon scenes ot sin and shame 
and license comes that pure, that holy, that all- 
loving presence. The wine-cup falls: the tempter 
is at bay. A little child in spirit but a giant in a 
new-found strength, he dashes all away, and goes 
out into the world with new resolve and hope, to 
contend, not alone, against the perils which had 
well-nigh mastered him. Full many a time, just at 
the crisis-hour—you have known it, I have known 
it—a long-forgotten word or look —a little waif 
floating down the tide of years—has borne the per¬ 
iled soul into its safety. Do you remember that 
toast which was given in the camp of the 20th Mas¬ 
sachusetts regiment, last Thanksgiving day—“Our 
Mothers?” Did not it, and the response made to it 
there, and wherever the knowledge of it went, 
speak, as no eloquence of language could, to the 
all-pervading, unquenchable influence of mothers? 
—Rev. J. F. IF. Ware. 


Temper.— A man’s temper is very much like a 
colt. When a colt is first bitted and saddled, it 
seems as though he would tear the yard all to pieces, 
and himself with it; but by-and-by he finds that 
he cannot break the hit, nor throw the man and the 
saddle from his back. The man sticks to him day 
after day, and gradually he becomes less and less 
difficult to manage, and in the course of two or three 
weeks he gets so that he will let the man bit him, 
and saddle him. and back him without any resist¬ 
ance. Now, getting astride of a man’s temper is 
frequently like riding, not a colt, but lightning. 
And yet, after he has trained it, and broken it, by 
determined effort of his will, he finds that he can 
maintain his equanimity with perfect ease in circum¬ 
stances in which at first he could not have done it 
without a struggle. Thus the yoke becomes easy, 
and the burden light. In proportion as you bear 
the cross, you conquer that for which you bear it.— 
Beecher* 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

WHAT I’D LIKE TO KNOW, 


There are two things which I’d like to know. 
One is, why will a man get drunk. And the other, 
why will a man use tobacco. It is neither manly , 
womanly, nor beastly. So I infer it must he in imita¬ 
tion of that rebel down iu Plutonic Dixie, holding 
the reins of government there. And still, with all 
my ideas of the horrible of that abode, a drunken 
man or a walking tobacco shop always seems a 
trifle beyond the picture. 

Dante, I believe, assigned a place for drunken¬ 
ness; but if he lived in these times, I fancy he would 
be puzzled to find a future residence lor the latter 
an—I was going to write animal, but my conscience 
forbade my disgracing the brute creation. If there 
is a more disgusting, horrible sight, than that of a 
human being, bearing God’s image in every linea¬ 
ment, with the unmistakble stamp of intellectual 
sovereignty upon his brow, staggering wildly along, 
uttering oaths that would make Beelzebub him¬ 
self ashamed, or talking so sillily one would think 
him devoid ol brains, I hope it may be my good 
fortune never to behold it. When I see young men, 
those who are to be the future guardians of our fire¬ 
sides, and who must, if any, stand out in the full 
light of the future, groveling in the depths ot 
drunken dissipation, my heart dies within me. If 
there was any reason for one’s getting drunk, 
’twould not seem so bad. 

Young man, if your friend invites you to take a 
glass with him at the bar, he most grossly insults 
you. If you yield to his temptation, you purjure 


The best dates are said to be gathered when ® 
tree has reached a hundred years. So is it 
eminent Christians; the older the better; the older 
the more beautiful; nay, the older the more uselul, 
and,different from worldlings, the older the happier. 

Prayer is this—to look into the Bible and see 
what God has promised; to look into our hearts and 
ask what we want, and then, for Christ’s sake, ask 
and expect the promise to be fulfilled. 


Shaftsburt observes, that, after all. the most 
natural beauty in the world is honesty and moral 
truth. True features make the beauty of the face, 
and true proportions the beauty of architecture, as 
true measures that of harmony and music. In 
poetry, which is all fable, truth still is the perfection. 
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■“ Flag of the eagle! who 
Upon thy shining fields of blue, 

His fiery pinions boldly spread, 

Around thee we will stand. 

With our bright blades in hand. 

And swear to guard the land 

We love, till life's last drop be shed 1 

Hail, banner, beautiful and grand, 

How sweet, how beautiful is death, 
When for thy sake we yield our breath. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., AUGUST 2, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


the Mississippi river, and the expulsion ot the fede¬ 
ral troops from Tennessee and Kentucky. When 
these objects had been accomplished, the Lee and 
Beauregard plan proposed: 

5. To make the Potomac and Ohio rivers at once 
their base of operations and frontier line, and to 
transfer the seat of war from Virginia to Maryland. 

6. To hurl upon Washington, from Richmond, a 
column of two hundred thousand troops; the cap¬ 
ture of that city, the 1 liberation ’ of Baltimore, and 
the invasion of the North at the three points named 
above. By becoming in turn the invaders, they 
hope to make it necessary for us to keep at home tor 
the defense of oar cities fully five hundred thou¬ 
sand troops. 

The plan adopted for the obstruction of the James 
River was by the secret erection of permanent bat¬ 
teries, to be afterward mounted with heavy guns of 
long range, and by the use at present of batteries of 
light artillery, mostly rifled guns, that can be moved 
from place to place. Several of these batteries are 
already in the course of erection at various com¬ 
manding points on the James river, where they are 
completely concealed by the thick woods and 
bushes. This dense foliage affords, also, complete 
concealment to the men who work on them, who 
have instructions, also, not to show themselves to 
any passing vessels. Sentinels are stationed so as 


The Sew Militia Bill. 

One of the most important acts passed by 
Congress was that entitled the Militia Bill. It is 
doubly important from the fact, that all slaves, after 


its passage, who come within the lines of the army 
are made free forever. 

Sections one and two provide that whenever the 
President shall call forth the militia of the States he 
may specify in his call the period for which such 
service is required, not exceeding nine months; and 
the militia so mastered in shall serve for the term 
specified, unless sooner discharged. If, by reason 
of defects in existing laws, or in the execution of 
them in the States, or any of them, it shall be found 
necessary to provide for enrolling militia, the Presi¬ 
dent is authorized to make all necessary regula¬ 
tions, and the enrollment shall in all cases include 
all able-bodied men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, and shall Vie apportioned among 
the States according to population, and when so 
enrol led shall be organized after the mode pre¬ 
scribed for volunteers. 

The third section authorizes the President to 
call one hundred thousand volunteers as infantry 
into the field, in addition to the number already 
authorized by law, for a period of nine months, 
discharged; and every soldier who 


born at Kinderhook, | with the expiration of his term of the Presidency, 


Martin Van Buren was 
Columbia Co., N. Y., December 5, 1782. His ances¬ 
tors, both paternal aud maternal, were among the 
early emigrants from Holland to the Colony of New 
Netherlands, now the State of New York. The 
father of Mr. Van Buren was a farmer in moderate 
circumstances, an upright, intelligent man, of strong 
common sense, and pacific disposition. The maiden 
name of the President’s mother was originally 
Goes. She was distinguished for her amiability, 
sagacity, and examplary piety. Martin Van Bu¬ 
ren was the eldest son of these parents. His oppor¬ 
tunities for instruction were limited, but at an early 
age he exhibited indications of a superior under- 
At'ter acquiring the rudiments of an 


standing. 

Euglish education, he entered the Academy in his 
native village. 

When but fourteen years of age we find him leav¬ 
ing the Academy to begin the study of a profession. 
In 1796 he entered the office of Francis Sylves¬ 
ter, Esq., and commenced the study of law. At that 
period seven years of student-life was required of 
candidates who, like the subject of tins sketch, bad 
not received a collegiate education. The last year 
of this course of preparation was passed in the office 
of Mr. Wm. P. Van Ness, a distinguished member 
of the bar in New Yoi'lt city. In 1803 Mr. Van Bu¬ 
rr:'; wm admitted, as ait attorney at law, to the bar 
of Supreme Court of the State of New York, the and 
returned to Ins native village to pursue the practice | 
of his profession. 

Mr. Van Buren was an active and ardent politi¬ 
cian even while pursuing his legal studies, and 
when he began his professional career the violence 
of party spirit was extreme throughout the country. 
He had connected himself with the Democratic 
party, and naturally became the vindicator of their 
political faith. In 1807 Mr. V. B. was admitted as 
counsellor in the Supreme Court, where he was 
brought into more immediate conflict with the dis¬ 
tinguished legal minds of the day, and rapidly ad¬ 
vanced to a high rank in the profession. In his own 
county he filled offices of trust and responsibility, 
and in 1815 was appointed Attorney-General of 
the State. His practice in the courts had become 
extensive and lucrative, but his career as a lawyer 
closed in 182S, when he may be said to have entered 
the National political arena. 

In 1821 the Legislature of New York elected Mr. 
Van Buren a member of the Senate ot the 1 nited 
States, and be was re-elected in 1827. Circum¬ 
stances compelled him to resign, and in 1828 he was 
chosen Governor of New York. He remained but 
a brief peroid in the chief majestracy of his native 
State. In 1829 he resigned the office of Governor, 


unless sooner 
shall enlist under it shall receive his first month's 
pay in advance, and also twenty-five dollars as a 
bounty, upon the mustering of his company or regi¬ 
ment into the service of the United States; and all 
provisions of law relating to volunteers enlisted for 
three years or during the war. except in relation to 
bounty, shall be extended to embrace the volun¬ 
teers raised under the provisions of this section. 

The fourth section authorizes the President to 
such a number ui' volmitcora »<• may i>o 
required for tilling up the regiments of infantry now 
in the service for twelve months, unless sooner dis¬ 
charged. All volunteers when mustered into ser¬ 
vice shall be on a fooling with similar troops, except 
as to service bounty, which shall be fifty dollars, 
one-half ot which is to be paid upon joining their 
regiments, and the other half at the expiration of 
the term of enlistment. 

Section fifth authorizes the appointment of a 
judge advocate-general, with the pay ol colonel ot 
cavalry, to whose office all proceedings in court 
martial shall be returned, and no sentence of death 
or imprisonment in the penitentiary shall be carried 
out without the approval of the President. 

Section six authorizes a judge advocate for each 
army, and section eight requires all battalion 
adjutants and quartermasters of cavalry exceeding 

in service, 


men have enjoys 


the number authorized by law, and uow 
to be mustered out of service. 

Section nine authorizes the President to establish 
and organize the army at his discretion, and section 
ten regulates the staffs of commanders of army 
corps, as follows:—One assistant adjutant-general, 
one quartermaster, one commissary, and one assist¬ 
ant inspector-general, with the rank ot lieutenant- 
colonel, and three aides-de-camp. 

Section eleven regulates the number of officers of 
cavalry regiments. 

Section twelve authorizes the President to receive 
into the service for the purpose of constructing 
intrenchments and performing camp service or any 
other labor, or any military or naval service for 
which they may be found competent, persons of 
African descent; aud such persons shall be enrolled 
and organized under such regulations, not incon¬ 
sistent with the Constitution and the Laws, as the 
President may prescribe. 

Section thirteen enacts that whenever any man or 
boy of African descent who, by the laws of any 
State, shall owe service or labor to any person who, 
during the present rebellion, has levied war or 
borne arms against the Government, or adhered to 
its enemies, and shall render any such service as 
enumerated in the section, be, his mother and wife 
and children shall forever be free, any law or custom 
to the contrary notwithstanding. And where such 
persons owe service to loyal masters, provision is 
made for compensation. 


sissippi, to say nothing of the Arkansas force, which 
is increasing by hundreds every day. The move¬ 
ment is, to speak literally, a united uprising of the 
people—an arming of every man in the country 
who is capable of bearing arms. Not but that they 
go unwillingly enough many of them, but they go. 
They find arms, or the government finds arms for 
them, (it has an abundance to spare now,) and they 
become soldiers from that day on. 

In connection with the foregoing we give the 
following paragraph from the correspondence ot the 
Cincinnati Gazette , dated ‘‘Athens, Ala., July 10r 

The Rebel Army.—I see it stated in one of your ' 
papers of a recent date, that the South has upward 
of seven hundred thousand men in the tield—an 
assertion I think entitled to credence. I have prob¬ 
ably in some of my other letters noted that very 
few men between the ages of eighteen and thirty-live 
are remaining at home. From the time ot our leav¬ 
ing Corinth up to the present date, we have trav¬ 
ersed a section of Alabama and Mississippi equal 
in extent, to several hundred miles square, and from 
this vast area of territory, thickly populated as most 
of it was sixty days ago, enough men young and 
aged could not now be gathered to form a regiment. 
The conscript law has dona its work most faithfully, 
and every person capable ot bearing arms has been 
forced, willingly and unwillingly, into the Confeder¬ 
ate service, and in numerous instances the tenure of 
the act has not been respected, men forty, fifty, and 
sixty years of age being dragged to aid the schemes 
of the insurgents. The same policy has doubtless 


do in Itevn Conscription—Over 1,000,000 Sold iers. 

The Memphis correspondence of the Chicago 
Times states that the rebels are enforcing rigidly 
their conscription, without respect of persons. 

Every man between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-three is compelled to take up arms and go 
into the field. Hundreds of refugees from Arkansas 
tell the same story. Many of them have lain in the 
woods for weeks to escape from it. while others have 
taken to canoes and paddled down the stream, night 
after night, to meet our boats. There seems but a 
shadow of a chance that a man in Arkansas can 
escape. The majority of them enter the ranks with 
a negative acquiescence, but, once in, make as good 
soldiers as anybody. The remainder, who are deadly 
opposed to it, either run away and escape, or are 
caught and hung. 

It Is stated in rebel circles that when the con¬ 
scription was resolved upon the rebel Secretary 
of War caused the .Sheriffs of every county in the 
seceded States to make a return of the number of 
men between the above-mentioned ages fit to bear 
arms. The total returns showed $1,400,000 men, 
who can be relied upon as soldiers when once 
brought, into the ranks. The conscription is the 
measure to accomplish this, and with ample powers 


Finding the tug unable to steer with the wnoie 
fleet in tow, Mr. DuBois sent her on with the two 
lighters of rice, with instructions to anchor them at 
the mouth of the river, under cover of the guns of 
the Albatross, and then return for the schooner. 
The schooner now proceeded under sail for about 
three miles, when she grounded near a large plan¬ 
tation, within ten feet of the shore. She lay in this 
situation five hours, with only Mr. DuBois and five 
seamen on board, with five prisoners. An attempt 
at re-capture seemed certain; the plantations were 
all round them, and men could be seen at, a distance 
in several directions. The crew, part of whom 
fought in the Cumberland and Congress in the 
engagement with ffie Merriinac, expressed their 
determination to stand by their officers till the last, 
in case of attack. The plan was, if attacked by a 
greatly superior force, to burn the schooner and 
retreat, fighting in the small boat. At 9 A. M., Mr. 
Harris went to their relief, with news that the tug 
was aground at the mouth of the river, and Capt. 
Prentiss was sending boats loaded with men to their 
assistance. At noon the steam tug was got afloat, 
and by the time she reached the schooner she also 
was afloat. Both vessels proceeded safely down the 


The Fight at Murfreesboro’. 

The Editoroftbe Louisville (Ky.) Journal has 
had an interview with Lieut.' C. H. Blakesley, Adju¬ 
tant of the fid Minnesota, one of the regiments 
attacked at Murfreesboro’ by the rebel cavalry, and 
gives the following details of that battle: 

The force at Murfreesboro’, as we learn from 
Lieutenant B., consisted of six companies of the 
Michigan Ninth, two companies of the Fourth Ken¬ 
tucky, nine companies of the Minnesota Third, and 
four pieces of Hewitt’s First Kentucky Battery. 
The Ninth and the cavalry were encamped in the 
edge of the town, and the Third and the battery a 
mile and a half outside, on the Nashville pike. The 
forces are a part of the Twenty-third Brigade, 
which is commanded by Col. Duffield, lately of the 
United States forces in Kentucky. General T. T. 
Crittenden assumed command of the post on Friday 
night. The attack was made on Sunday morning at 
four o’clock, upon the cavalry and Michigan regi¬ 
ment, they being completely surprised. So large 
was the attacking party that the infantry could not 
form in line of battle, and after fighting as best they 
could for several hours, the Michigan regiment sur¬ 
rendered. Our cavalry was of no assistance what¬ 
ever; not a man mounted his horse, and but one or 


The ltebcl Programme for the Future. 

The Baltimore correspondent of the New York 
Herald , in his letter of the 12th inst., has the follow¬ 
ing intelligence: 

“ A council of war, composed of all the principal 
rebel Generals, was held at Richmond on the 
4th of July. The conferences were animated, 
and were protracted far into the night. They 
embraced a complete review of the military 
operations of the past fifteen months, and plans for 
the present summer campaign. Nothing was 
decided upon, and the council re-assembled early 
on the morning of July 4tb. At this meeting the 
plans for the summer campaign were decided on. 

L The general review of military operations did not 
V appear to the council in a very favorable light. The 
^' amount of territory that had been abandoned caused 
J the council great chagrin. The evacuation policy 
(A was warmly discussed, being unsparingly ridiculed 
: 'f and denounced by some, and defended by others. 
U Every one agreed, however, that in the case of 
Corinth it was highly proper, and indeed a masterly 
stroke of policy, since it had saved Richmond. But 
jY the fact that they had lost the whole Mississippi 

Ag valley, New Orleans, Norfolk, and the whole of 















Georgetown. The rice was shipped for New York 
in the coal schooner S. J. Waring. 

The prize steamship Ann, of London, cut out 
from under the guns of Fort Morgan, at the mouth 
of Mobile Bay, June 29tb, arrived at New York last 
week. The Ann had run by the blockading fleet 
during the night, as it was so dark that she could 
not be seen by our vessels. Lights had been kept 
burning on the fort all night, so that she had no 
trouble in finding the channel. The next mornin" 
she was discovered by the Susquebannah, within 
hall mile of the fort, unloading her cargo into a 
rebel steamer alongside. The Susquebannah, ac¬ 
companied by the gunboat ICauawha, then got under 
weigh and steamed within gunshot, and opened fire 
on the Btrange steamer. The fire was returned by 
the fort, and kept op for an hour on both sides. In 
the meantime the crew bad deserted the strange 
steamer, as the shells from our vessels fell about 
her rather too thickly for safety. She was soon 
discovered to be adrift, and dropped down with the 
current about a mile, when the Kanawha was 
ordered to go in and bring her out, which she did 
in fine style, under a heavy fire from the fort. 
When the Ann was boarded by Acting Master Pat- 
ridge from the Kanawha, she was found to be in a 
sinking condition, her injection pipe having been 
cut, and the kingeton valve left open. The engine 
and fire-room were soon filled with water, but as 
she was built in four water-tight compartments, and 
the communication between them had not been 
opened, only oue compartment was filled. Through 
the persevering efforts of the officers of the Susque- j 
hannah and Kanawha, the leak was stopped and the i 
water pumped out. The Ann sailed from the mouth i 
of Mobile Bay on the. 4th inst, and arrived at Key 1 
West the 7th, where she lay two days taking in coal ] 
and having some repairs effected, 


months ending with June 30th, have been nearly 
$90,000. At one time 185 bands were employed, 
but the average number has been about 100. They 
receive from $31 to $42 per month, and one ration. 
They mess together, and have a relief fund, to 
which all contribute a portion of their pay, with 
which any who may be sick are supported. 

The Neep of the Hour.— The following is an 
extract from a private letter by one who participa¬ 
ted in the battles before Richmond:—“Say what 
they (the rebels) will, and boast as they may. ihov 
are reeling and staggering under onr blows* God 
grant that the people of the North may come at 
once to onr aid, and that the precious time now ripe 
for the overthrow may not he lost. Weeks, days, 
yes, hours, now, are of untold value to our cause. 
An immediate forward movement, with adequate 
force, would crash them out never to desolate the 
land again. If it is. not made, where shall this army 
find fortitude and patience in its long Buffering, its 
hope deferred, its heart and home sickness? Oh! 


and completely routed them, killing and wounding 
a number, and taking Capt Patterson, the leader, a 
prisoner. He also took one other prisoner. Onr 
loss was three wounded. 

. ^ en:ltor ^ ane i of Kansas, has received a most 
important commission, namely, to go to Kansas and 
recruit troops under the law just passed. His 
instructions from the President and Secretary of 
War enable him, it is stated, to receive all men into 
the service who are loval. without n>Fa 
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On the 4th the stars and stripes waved in every State of 
the Union. 1 

live thousand two hundred pupils attend the Protestant 
schools in Paris. 

— It is reported that Charles Dickens will soon pay another 
visit to this country. 

— The population of Paris, the city proper, is considerably 

over one million souls. 1 

~ There is a report that Gens. Fremont and Lane may be 
given commands in Texas. 

— There has occurred a terrible railroad accident in Italy, 
at Sienna—one hundred killed. 

— Over f20.000 worth of postage stamps were sold at the 
New York postofhoe on Monday week. 

— Two members of the rebel Legislature of Virginia hav, 
been arrested end sent to Fort McHenry. 

Counterfeit* on the legal demand issue of Treasury net-t 
have made their appearance in Louisville 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

The 1st of September is determined upon as the 
day on which the tax bill shall enter into practical 
operation. The collectors and assessors will be 
appointed, and whatever else may be necessary will 
be done before that dale. 

The Dauish Charge d'Affaires and the Secretary of 
the Interior have entered into a contract, the gov¬ 
ernment of the former agreeing to receive from the 
United States vessels all negroes delivered from on 
board vessels seized in prosecution of the slave 
trade by the commanders of United States vessels, 
and to provide them with suitable instructions, 
clothing and shelter, and to employ them at wages. 


At 5 o’clock on 
the 9th, after taking in the mails, she sailed for this 
port. Her cargo consists of gunpowder, arms, car¬ 
tridge boxes, coffee, tea, paper, Ac. The following 
is the list of officers in charge:—Acting Master L. 
H. Partridge, of the gunboat Kanawha; James But- 
terworth, Engineer in charge, from the Susquehan- 
nah; Master’s Mate D. C. Keller, from the United 
States brig Bohio. 


driving American buyers out of the Canadian market. 

— Eight rebel prisoners made their owape from Fort Dela¬ 
ware. recently, on a raft, getting safely borne to Dixie. 

— The receipt* from canal toils up to the 16th Hist, exceed 
those of la6t year to the same period by over f500,000. 

A company of English capitalists have applied for a con¬ 
tract to build all the railways on the Island of Sardinia. 

— Coni. Farragut, by order of Gen. Butler, has confiscated 
8,000 slaves, who arc employed on the Vicksburg canal. 

— Grasshoppers, says the Lloyd of Pesth. are committing 
immense damage in the southern provinces of Hungary. 

— The newly-appointed judge iti the Supreme Court of the 
United States is Samuel F. Miller, a resident of Keokuk, Iowa. 

— Not long since the rebels hung a woman for treason, at a 
point a few miles above Vicksburg. She was eighty years 


2,000 white troops who have accompanied from Kan¬ 
sas an equal number of Indian refugees, have 
already made a good impression in the Cherokee 
country, and with the addition of 1,500 Indians 
under John Loss, further results are anticipated. 
Large numbers of Indians have asked to be fur¬ 
nished with arms to operate against the secession¬ 
ists in the various tribes. 

It has just been ascertained that the rebel gov¬ 
ernment professes to have made treaties with the 
Quapaws. the Reserve Texas Indians, Camanches, 
Senecas, Shawnees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Semi- 
noles and Cherokees, and appropriated money to 
carry them into effect. As the Senecas and Shaw- 
nees are known to be loyal to the United States, it 
is supposed a treaty has been made by a few only 
of their chiefs with the rebel government. 

The Postmaster General and Secretary of the 
Treasury have had almost daily consultation on the 
stamp currency. It seemed difficult to decide the 
question of jurisdiction. A compromise, however, 
has been effected between the two departments,’ 
namely: The PoBt-office department is to order and 
prepare the stamps, and deliver them to the Treas¬ 
ury department for distribution. They are to be of 
all denominations, from one to twenty cents. 

The following orders have been issued from the 
’“dvuo acpariuieme during cue week. 

Bxxctrrivi Maksio*, Washington, .Inly n, 1862. 

Ordered , That Major-General Henry IV. Ilalleok 
be assigned to the command of the whole of the 
^ United States, as (leneral-in- 


lvivuruau, ui weaver mm, oi which Gen. Pope gives 
the official report. It was executed by CoJ, Mans¬ 
field Davies, of the Harris Light Cavalry, with 370 
men of his command. They left Fredericksburg at 
7 o clock on Saturday evening, marched 40 miles in 
the course of the night, and at 8 o'clock were at the 
Beaver Dam station, which is fortymilcs from Rich¬ 
mond, on the Virginia Central To do this, they 
were obliged to go 15 miles within the enemy’s 
lines, and 22 miles beyond Jus scouts, who are with¬ 
in 18 miles of Fredericksburg. 

In order to secure their retreat, two squadrons 
were detached to guard the bridge over the North 
Anna river, several miles from the railroad, and 
other squadrons were detailed to guard and watch 
the several roads. Only about 140 men under Col. 
Davies reached the railroad station, where they 


— A temporary railroad bridge has been constructed at 
Troy, over which trains passed for the first time on the 4th 
Ultimo. 

— A number of gold and silver fish, sent out from Eng- 
land to Australia, have arrived at their destination alive and 
healthy 

— The Edinburg College of Physicians have derided, by a 
rote of 18 against 16, that women doctors shall not receive 
diplomas. 

— The mint is coining two hundred thmuuinS nG-toi 


Hoped that these pncee will come down. The com¬ 
monest quality of tea, which seven-tenths of the 
public use, has advanced from fifty to seventy-five 
cents a pound, and the new bill leaves tea untaxed. 
Ordinary coffee ran un from fi n^ a to 
cents per pound, and the extra tax upon it is only 
three mills. All these, and other advances in the 
price, have been made before the articles were 
taxed, and now it is to be hoped that the retail 
prices will come back to something like what is 
fair. There was no fair pretext, from the first, for 
anything like the advance in prices which the gro¬ 
cers made seven months ago, and have adhered to.” 

A Rebel Colonel Weeps. —Col. Bratton, of 
South Carolina, was brought down on the Vander¬ 
bilt recently, a wounded prisoner. During the trip 
down he saw a wounded South Carolinian and a 
Massachusetts hoy, suffering side by side, engaged 
in an animated conversation. “My God!” ex¬ 
claimed the rebel Colonel, bursting into tears as he 
witnessed the scene, “ do you call this war? But a 
few hours ago,” continued he, “these two brave 


reaeueu me rauroau station, where they were 
entirely unexpected. They captured Captain J. L. 
Moseley, of Virginia, an aid of Gen. Stewart's, who 
was waiting for the cma. Tie navi upon his person 
a letter from Gen. Johnston recommending him to 
that officer, and recommending that officer to study 
Napoleon’s maxims. From its contents it appeared 
that Gen. Stewart was at Atlee’s Station, nine miles 
from Richmond, and that Gen. Stone well Jackson 
wap between Charlottesville and Staunton. Capt. 
Moseley was bearer of dispatches from Gen. Stew¬ 
art tc Gen. Jackson. 

Cot Davies destroyed the railroad and telegraph 
lines for four or five miles, and the station, contain- 
fug ammunition, flonr and other valuable property, 
the water tanks and a large quantity of cord wood, 
in the course of the hour which remained before the 
train from Richmond, which Capt Moseley had 
expeetec! to take, and which had on board a brigade 
of troopg going to re-enforce Jackson, was due. 

It is a .mistake to suppose, as a Washington paper 
stales, that any railroad bridge was destroyed, as 
there is none at Beaver Dam. The only bridge in 


uu within sight of Hanover Junction. Several 
prisoners, a large number of horses and many arms 
were brought back. A march of 70 miles and the 
encounter and defeat of two bodies of rebel cavalry 
were accomplished in 29 hours and without the loss 
of a man. The damage done to the Virginia Cen¬ 
tral Railroad by the expedition of the 19th had not 
yet been repaired. 

The Army of the IVesf are in about the same 
positions as heretofore reported. The rebel guerrilla 
raid into Kentucky has proved a failure, if any¬ 
thing of importance was attached to the movement 
Morgan and his men went out of the State a little 
more hurriedly, and with a good deal less grace 
than they entered. 

The steamer Evansville, from the Tennessee 
River, brings the news of a rebel raid at FJorence, 
Ala. They entered the city and burned all the 
warehouses used for commissary and quartermas¬ 
ter’s stores and all the cotton in the vicinity. They 
also seized the IT. S. steamer Colonna, used for con¬ 
veying army supplies over the shoals. They also 
took all the money belonging to the boat and pas¬ 
sengers and then burned her. The property de- 

A small 


anu a reoei balloon, there was found among her 
papers a chart, showing the point at which all 
obstructions, infernal machines, torpedoes, &c., on 
both the James and Appomattox rivers, are located, 
the nature of such obstructions, their extent, and 
the benefit likely to accrue to the rebels from their 
being so placed. 

President Lincoln Bathing in James River, 
—On the way up the James River, President Lin¬ 
coln and several other gentlemen took a bath in 
that stream. Will the rebel President dare to come 
as near Washington for a hath? 

A Surgeon writing from Gen. McClellan’s army, 
speaking of operations upon the field at the time of 


— .... i un, 

Secretary of War. 

The following order from the President has been 
embodied in a general order from the office df the 
Adjutant of the United States Army, and trans- 

military 


i'erred to the commanders of the different 
depots: 

Representations having been made to the Presi- 
n r\ o! foreign powers at amity with 

the United States, that the subjects of said persons 
had been required by the military authorities to 
take an oath ol allegiance, general or qualified, to 
the government, ltwas the duty of all a li.-us resid¬ 
ing in the 1 mted States to submit to und obey the 
laws, and respect the authorities of the government 

for any proceeding or conduct inconsistent with 
this obligation and subversion of that authority, 
they may rightfully be subjected to military re¬ 
straints, when there may be necessity, but they can 
not be required to take an oath to the government 
because it conflicts with a duty to their sovereigns! 
iherefore all such obligations heretofore taken, are 
anulled. Military commandants will abstain from 
enforcing similar obligations in future, and will, in 
lieu thereof, adopt such measures as they shall And 

n ru A/Yn T7X* f I */1 4- nnd . i " . , ... 


[ — Mackerel have been quite plenty in Gloucester, Mass., 

harbor the past week, affording fine amusement to those 
engaged in catching them. 

A new paper, called the Kaffrarian Post, published in 
English and German, has been started in King William's Town, 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

— The N. Y. Express says the leading European Steamship 
Companies have resolved to increase the prices of passage to 
Europe from 12 to 16 per cent. 

— A merchants’ brigade is in progress in New York. Every 
banker, broker, merchant, shipper, &c., will pledge himself 
to furnish from one to five recruits. 

— A young woman named Sarah Taylor, IS years of age, 
does duty in the 1st Tenn. regiment She is an adept in the 
sword exercise, and sure with the pistol. 

— It is not uncommon for a Spanish Indy to possess a hun¬ 
dred fans. She collect* and hoard* thpm „c.. 


the battle of Fair Oaks, says he removed limbs and 
cut out bullets without using chloroform, the pa¬ 
tients being so exoited by the noise of the artillery 
and musketry as not to mind the pain. 

The Total Loss at the Richmond Battles.— 
The following, which comes from an official source, 
enumerates the Union losses during the six days’ 


battles before Richmond 

_ Corpn. Killed, 

Franklin. 245 

Sumner. J 70 

Heves. 69 

Hcintaehnan. l.-y 

Poster. 873 

Cavalry. 19 

Engineers. 

Total.1,565 


detachment of Gen. MitchelTi 
They then proceeded down the Tennessee River to 
Chickasaw, Waterloo, and the vicinity of Fastport, 
and burned all the warehouses which contained 
cotton. 

Two hundred and forty persons took the oath in 
Memphis on the 25th, and one hundred and twenty 
received permits to go South. 

Colonel McCheal, with a detachment of Federal 
troops, had a fight with Porter's gang of guerrillas, 
near Memphis, in which the rebels were badly 
w hipped. Our loss was 15 killed, and 30 wounded 
and missing. The rebel loss was much greater, 23 
being left dead on the field. Col. Stacy, a notorious 
marauder of that section, is among the killed. 

The news from Vicksburg is unimportant. The 
bombardment was renewed from the upper fleet, 
the rebels replying occasionally. 

The Arkansas, at last advices, was still under 
the protection of the rebel batteries, undergoing 


Wounded, 

1,313 

1,068 

507 

1.051 

3,700 

60 


Misiing. Total. 

1,179 2,737 

818 2,086 

201 777 

883 2,073 

2,779 7,352 

97 176 
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report of the same, and causes thereof, shall be 
mude. to the War Department, for the consideration 
of the Department of State. 

The President has issued the following 

■PROCLAMATION : 

In pursuance of the 6th section of the act of Con¬ 
gress, entitled “ An act to suppress insurrection, to 
punish treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate 
the _property; of rebels, and for other 

resolution ex pi ana to 
lished, I, Abraham * ,,-muui 

united .States, do hereby proclaim and 


ide movements of the contending armies 
during the past week have not been of much 
importance, and we give a brief summary of such 
as are worthy of notice. 

The Army of the Potomac holds its line on the 
ames Liver, and is daily being strengthened. 
Major-General Halleck has been up the river, had 
an interview with McClellan, and returned to Wash¬ 
ington on Saturday. Gen. Halleck has been busily 
engaged since his arrival at Washington. It is 
understood that the President gives him entire con¬ 
trol of all military affairs. There is no doubt that 
the war will be prosecuted hereafter with vigor and 
determination. Let the men be forthcoming with- 


i^uui-ilv ui reoeis, ana lor other purposes, 
approved July 12th, 1862, mid which act and a joint 

..“.. thereof' are herewith pub- 

Lincoln, President of the 

»,, - - - j i *...... u, uu,l warn all 

persons within the contemplation of said 6th sec¬ 
tion. to cease participating in aiding, 
or abetting the "* 

‘ r~» ~-- “« ^ KlbWATO, 

and seizures as within and 


. T . .. countenancing 

• . ., —*._ existing rebellion, or any rebellion 
against the United States, on pain of the forfeitures 

vided? 12ttre8 a8 WUhin by said Clh sectioQ P r °- 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. Done at Washington this 25th day of July 
in the year of our Lord 1862, and of the Indepen! 
dence of the United States the 89th. 

„ _ _ Abraham Lincoln. 

By the President. Wm. H. Seward, 

Secretary of State. 


repairs. 

Lieut Cheveux, with a company of State militia, 
came upon a band of guerrillas, 200 strong, of 
whom he had received information, three miles 
south of Patton, Mo., on the 26th Hit. He attacked 
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jpiVblislier’s IVotices 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NKW TllliK. Jr ivy 22,—The current 
*11 the markets are as follows: 

, ... BBKF OATTLE. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality. 

COWS A.VD CALVES 

First quality. 

Ordinary’ quality... 

Common quality’,..... 

Inferior quality. 11.1.11". 

... . ... TEAL CALVES 

First quality, .. 

Ordinary quality... 

Common quality... 

Inferior quality. .1111111""'. 

„ . SHEEP AND I.A.MBS 

Pnme qnahtv.. .. 

Ordinary. 

Common. ‘......Ill .! 

Inferior,. . 


3EJECTED Applications for Patents prosecuted without 
• V < ’ ll arge, ""h‘Sf Patents ore ohtainnd. Send for a Circular. 
Idrcss J 1 RASI'.lt&UO , Patent Aponte, Rochester, N y 


A NEW HALF VOLUME 


UI*L01 ill ENT !—Agents wanted in every count! 

A be*t. (Two-thruudsd) Bewi ng .Machine ever offer 

to the public 1 liberal salary, or commission allowed, with e 
ponses. Circular sent, hr addressing, with slantp, 
fi51ei.it ISAAC HALE, JR., & CO., Newburyport, Mass 


S7,75@8,50 
7,2515.7,75 
6, 71i<5.7,25 
R00@6,76 


To Agents, Subscribers, and Others, 


$45,00(2211),00 
40,00(2146,00 
, 80,010636,00 
25,l)0(til2M,00 


a new Half Volume of the Rural commenced 
j u ly 5th, the present is a favorable time for renewals, 
and also for new subscriptions to begin. Many 
yvbose terms of subscription expired last month have 
already renewed, and we trust all others will soon 
j 0 go, thus continuing the Rural’s acquaintance. 

in renewing their own subscriptions, we hope 
its friends will invite their neighbors to join the 
guRAL Brigade. Agents will place us uuder still 
greater obligations if they will give the matter a 
little attention. Additions to clubs are in order, for 
either six months or a year, at usual club rates, 
ffe will receive both single and club subscribers for 
six months—from now to January. Any aid ren¬ 
dered at the present juncture, by agents, subscribers, 
and other friends of the paper and its objects, will 
help us along through the rebellion, and of course 
he gratefully appreciated. Meantime, and contin¬ 
ually, our aim will lie to render the Rural increas-, 
ingly interesting and valuable. 

Half-Yearly Club Subscriptions at same proportional 
rates as for a whole year, with free copies to agents, &c., for 
the term. 




Tj'tALI.EV SE.HJNA U Y, Pulton, Oswego Co., N. 

J V, offers Boani, W a^liintr, Fuel, ami Room furnished,'et- 
cept sheets and pillow cases, lor $28,00 11 term or H weeks, whinh 
opens August I4lh, 1 S 62 . Tuition from $5 to $S Piano Music 
ami Ornamental Branches laught. Semi lor Circular 

JOHN P. GRIFFIN, Principal, 


beets wl carrots can be in correctly, awl “ 
gmuteii shallow enough fir sech. seeds J A' ' —y 

Then, with the addition of n Feeder, which costs A*. / 

but six iloll«*s, it sows any flpc fertilizer, vs plaa- '•/ > 

ter. lime, ashes, guano, pondlette, Ac Such ma- / 

nures may be mixed with the send before sowing • : t/ 

if desired. 

Those who prefer to keep the manure separate 
fmm the seed till deposited in the gTftund, should 
order a drill with "Guano Attachment” as guano A-Sitr 
injures the seed if mixed wit). It before rowing .vtiSv”^ 
With this the manure is kept In a separate com- 
parlinent till sown, when seed aud manure both pass together 
through the «uno tnhos into the emu ml This is a very desir¬ 
able wav of ijepositloir lirtv One fertilizers with the seed as"the 
quantity of c/tlor owi at any time be Increased or Uimiliini)«»ii at 
pleasure, and none is mixed which is not sown. 

Skvmoiik s “Guano ATrAftoMBxr,'' for Manure Attachment 
as it might lie enlled,.! will crush And howCoiUm ami all lumps 
wit harder than Charcoal, which may bn found in common 
ashes or other line fertilizers These manure* may be sown 
when damp as well as dry 

If required to sow Knots need While ’inVlvgof sowing otter seed 
fmn Oie main bo. r, or while sowing fertilizers, a Grass Seeder is 
attached, which will sow timothy and clover, and similar seeds, 


4,45® 5,00 

3,0tV.ttA,75 
2,75(^3,00 

I -.. W ■■ — fit) —c 

. S«(fl)3Lo 

ii?KVE8 — This has been a discouraging 

.. . — - The declining prices in this, the New 

1 ora and foe Eastern markets for the past two or three weeks 
was fully felt for the first time at Buffalo and Chicago last week 
and buyers at those places bought such number a as thev tbu't 
•bey could handle, at corresponding low rates: but still They 
did not buy them cheap enough At the opening of the trade 
holders iwlp’d last week's priced, aud were laughed at. Towards 
noon on Saturday it was apparent the fresh supply, together 
with w hat was left-over, would not be Less than 3,500, and the 
rouvtotiou began to obtain among holders that they would have 
to stand some less Concession i were then made equal to a de¬ 
cline Of tUoTdc ft 100 Ihs on all grades from last week s rates 
and the trade became pretty active The average quality wins 
above medium, but hardly up to last week, there beingmore 
light weigut. 

Receipts — The following is our comparative statement of re- 
OBipu? at this market over the Central Railroad, estimatintf 10' to 
the car: * 

Cor week 

_ This week. Last week last rear. 

Cattle.331 8,730 2 d 85 

Sheep.8,«W 5,218 Sad 

Hogs. ... 

Prices—S ales up to the close were pretty active at the fol¬ 
lowing quotations. 

_ . This week. Last week. 

Premium,....$0,IX)®0.00 $0,00@0,00 

Extra, ..d.amat 4.40m>4,65 

First quality .3,70®4.00 3.70ml4.IB 

Second quality. 3.IO@3,SO 3,2l)53.id 

Tlnrd quality, ....... .2.40.m2,70 2..W®fl,ai 

SHKEP-The supply is not over large, hut demand fair, and the 
beat -ell pretty quick at an advance of J»'c ?) U, over In.-.t week's 


IrAKni AND Nf USER! FOR 84 LE-CmwUtW 
I of aoxfb ol <*hoKv fend in high staUmr cuJtiVHtion, 

lrsW l .A t .’m ,, ' m 1 a> ' " A - 7n " Co 1 - v Y ■ on which is a hearing 
orchard ol 10 acre., a young orchard td’40ftepen. just coining 
into bearing. of ait the choice varieties of fruil, including 
Grapes and about 3.000 Poor Trees , about 20 acres into choice 
nursery stock; has 3 dwellings, S huge batTlA, with all necos- 
wirv outbnllnjlJifA; :*Iso ln.s fin*- OkThh? -’rounds. VV'ill br« Hold 
ut two or Tom p parcel, chrun. For 

HORACE RL AOKALV R, Xcwvark, Wav no Co., N". V 


and will now prcliard \ n-< or rya grass, or any Rood from the 
smallest up to that, of wheat, oats, and barfey All this in done 
witqput ;i i*ng*wlieel r.r :mr (juaring, except a ztg-zagoperating 
a i’dller i\ttacjjr*<l to a spring, and therefore runs easier, haa leas 
wojw and tear, and consequently is very durable. 

Skvmoi im Imi'kovjc]* t>uoAPCA8T ^owiNu Maohinb manu^ 
uwturod ami for sa|o as formerly 

The Improved Ofetributor lor both the above machines haa 
just, boon patented 

Orders for the above machinoe solicited, and all communica¬ 
tion* promptly attoiufed to. Address 

1 *. X V. II. SKYMOirR, 

F.ast Bloomlield, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


( ' x O- PEARSON Sc CO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 107 Water Street, Ohicaao, Ill., 

Rpcpive consignmpnts orpm.lucp to be sold in this market, and 
for shipment; till Eastern orders for Grain bv the cargo. Flour, 
I'revisions, <kc.; making advances rif desired.) in either case. 

RNKKnitaT’jrs — A. C. Badger & Co., Bankers. Chicago, V7 E. 
Gonhl, 1®.|.. (International Bank,! Portlami, Maine. Edwards, 
Nichols & Richards, Boston: Van Boskerck, Rowe & Butlor, N. 
V City; U. II, Martin, Fsq., Albany City Bank, N Y VV F 
Howard, Esq . Marine Bank, Buffalo; \V. C. McReynolds, Esq., 
Branch Bank of th« State of Indiana, Rushvillo, Iiid. [ 654 -, 3 t 


] J EXjr* for tlxo Women! 

A Groat and Novel Invention. 

n,o U «'u ly Worker. Wuehcr, Wclicker 

rJ.ii ** t * ot . R"■U.uioso.V.s Batkm'. now oiler...! to 

Buttei-Makeis and Mamiractumr, of Implements. Fur illus- 
trKhcm and description ms. Kcnxr, Nrw-Vorkeu f..r duly 12. 

has bci.n tested in The must thorough manner 
Hr n"itiher of dairymeu m Ch.autau.UJa county, and rucoirtd 


Back Volumes.—B ound copies of our last volume are now 
reaily for delivery —price. $3; unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first, five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by ns at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each—or if several are taken, at $2 60 
each. The only complete volumes we can funush, unlwund, are 
those of 1859, '60 and '61 — price, $2 each. 

Direct to Roohestkr, N. Y.—All persons having Occasion 
to address the Rural New-Yorker will please direct to RruJt- 
esUr, 1', and not, as many do, to Now York, Albany, 
Buffalo, itc. Money Letters intended for us are frequently’ 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note 
ty Tnit Lkoal Rate op Postage on tub Rural New- 
Yorker is only 8\, cents per quarter to auy part of this State, 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) and 6,S cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at the 
post-offioe where received. 

VJT Ckaxok op Address —^Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changod from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address as well as the new to secure compliance. 


H E BEST "YETI 

SOMETHING EVEUY FARMER SHOULD HAVE. 


'J'HE NEW NATIONAL TAX LAW 

GET THE BE8T. 

Large Type-Paragraph Head Lines and Index. 

By far the best and most satisfactory edition offered is the 
ClTWiN S STANDARD (DIME) EDITION. 
Published by tSBAULK k Co . New York, ft has the preference 
over all others in business circles It is the last revised and 

qf UTttKJYTICA TUI* CO 1 ‘ 1*. 

AGRNTS WANTED 

to sell this edition. It hits already had an immense sale in the 
great seaboard cities, and agents have mate from ten to fifteen 
dollars per day iu its Bale. Everybody must have a copy—..very 
manufacturer ..very merchant, every uiuuh&nie, and every 
farmer. Cvmvare if toith other rfliUotm, mid non# other will b> 
. T? l *»njple copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten coots 
Address or call ujxm 

BRADIK & GO., Publishers, New York. 


T he valuable grist anj> floitiuncj 

MI(,L, known as the RIGQMOND MILLS,at Frost Hollow 
Ont. Lo.. N. Y , five miles east of Livonia Station, on the Gene¬ 
see Valley R. R., is offered for sale, or exchange fora farm, at a 
bargain. It has four run of stone, and is iu good order for cus¬ 
tom work. Water privilege first class. Eighteen acres of land, 
two dwelling houses, two barns, and a large shed. The owner 
beiDg a farmer, and living nine miles from the mill, will sell the 
property for one-third the original cost, and most of the pur¬ 
chase money can remain for a term of years 
Apply to or address M. R. PIERCE, 

664-dt Honcoyc Falls, N. Y. 


iitarkets, Commerce, &c 


Burnt New-Yorker OOloe, ) 

RixuiKHruii, July 29th, 1862. S 

This market is very quiet to-day and such changed in rates as 
we are able to note arc but very few, and of minor import. 

I,ahd is drooping a little, 7>,(jW ceuta being the range —for 
a tip-top article the extreme lignro may bo obtained 

Eons are down to 10 cento per dozen. 

Dried Fruits are beginning to fall oil materially 

Salt has advanced. 

Wool—C onsiderable wool has beeu sold the past week at a 
slight advance above Our previous quotations. But very little 
has been disposed of lower thau 45 eta j>ec pound, and a small 
amount baa brought 50 cts. Betwisen these two rates quite a 
quantity has changed hands — 47(5)19 cts. being the figures at 
which the bulk of the transactions havo boon effected. A very 
nice, clean article would, we doubt not, be readily taken at 50c. 

Rnclicatcr Wlioleealo Prices. 

Flour mill 43rain. Eggs, dozen. HVffdOc 

Flour, winter wheat,$5.26(o'.fi.25 Honey, box . )ita)l4o 

Flour, spring do, 4.7&;c)5.lJtl Candles, box. 9,®9. 1 'oQ 

Flour, buckwheat... O.tXMtl.Oi! Candles, extra_ llfiiUlo 

Meal, InHUn ljVVaJ112 Fruit mid Itools 

Wheat, ijenesoe . ... 97c®!.20 Anntes bushel iv.-sr* 

Be tiviilte Canada . 1 257.122 n ,Intel W h"" 

Corn, old...:. mat*. iwheT^n*— 

Corn, new. teAVlc cwSm ,ln. H-f i? 

Rye, 60 lbs ^7 liuah.. 6 . 7 ®«i)c. 5°. ^ 

Oats, by weight. sudMoc. SgS*' do . 

Bariev....... 6 . 7 ®; v . 1 ° in,,:®'.; nrt bl- 

Buckwheat. OtfebOC. sianobteJ d SU " 

Beans. l.*Ao>2t« CtSff. " [! I!! 

Meat*. Flump Pelt*. $0,125*2.00 

Pork, mess.$10.505811.00 Liuub Pelts. 25«®75c 

Pork, clear.I2.OUTd2.SO Herds. 

Dressed hogs. cwt. S.sute* 4.00 Clover, medium. $-1.25'ai4 51 ) 

Beef, cwt. 4.U0@ti.U0 Do large. 6,00716 26 

Spring lambs, each 1 60.% 2 . 1*1 Timothy. 2 . 00 te 2.25 

Mutton, carcase... 4(jS5c, Hand rice. 

Hams, smoked_ fi«7e. Wood, hard.$3,00705.00 

Shoulders..... 4@5o. Wood, soft. 3 UtiaAOO 

Chickens. S5'9c. Coal, Scranton_ 5 fOj; 6 , 6 q 

Turkeys. fiSSjOc. Coal, l'lttaton. 5,5tXu)5 ao 

Geese. 40(Sflilc. Coal, Shamokiu... 6.5oich6 50 

Duckspair. Shyridc. Cowl, dial-. 7 . 7,180 

llutry, .to. Salt, bbl.$1 rojhl.65 

Butter,roll. lONtello. Hay, old. tun. 10 00teU4.00 

Butter, firkin. 9ioiiIc Hav, new tun.6.000>,in.00 

Cheese. 6fu)7a Wool, r.) fh. IfiihSOo 

Lord, tried... 7‘)teWc. Whitefinh, lialfbbl. 8.26@aS) 

Tallow, rough. AiiA^c. Codfish, quintal,... 4.. 1 to 5)5.lX) 

Tallow, tried. 7®7 c. Trout, half bbl. 3.2t®3.50 


HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Warranted the BUST lNSTur AntNTa of the class in the world. 
See Catalogues containing testimony to t.beir superiority from 
the most eminent musicians. Constantly exhibited in compe¬ 
tition with Instruments of the other bast makers, they have 
never, in a single instance, failed to take the highest prize The 
only Bom Mkpal ever awarded to reed instruments in this 
country was to 0110 of these. Prices of Harmoniums, (of which 
several new styles are now first offered,) $50 to $400 each, of 
Meiodftons, 515 to $200 each New York ware-rooms, at Nor. 5 
Jt 7 Mercer St., where dealers arc supplied at the same prices as 
from the factwy, by MASON BROTHERS, Agents 


These Albums constitute a " Family Record” for the display 
and proper preservation of the card photographs of the family 
or of friends and others, sr, useful as well as so pretty that no 
home is compete without one. 

Our prices arc such as to bring them within everybody's 
reach, ranging from 75 cent* to $9, according to size and quality. 
Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, and Albums sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Agents 'YVttnled Evurywhere! 

For the sale of these and ’• Thr. People's Great Books," with 
whom liberal arrangements will be made. 

Address all orders to 

JOHN EDWIN POTTER, Publisher, 

6d5-4< A'o. 017 Saniom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 

NKW Y ORK, Jri.v 24.—'There has been hardly so much do- 
ing since our last, but pin es generally arc firmer. The stock 
of old domestic wools is nearly run out. The new clan is com 
; ng in more rapid! v, hut a largo proportion (Ageing into store, 
in anticipation of higher vates. Tire sales are ittO.Ouo lbs natHe 
fieece at •lAi/te for old. and new half to full blood Merino and 
Saxony; 60,000 Ibssuper aad extra pulled at 48@31<j; UU.OOU rt>« 
Lalifornia at JSwAue. as to quality. 60 bales Ru> Grande at Re for 
unwashed, and 25c for Washed, 2U0 halos Mnstiza. and 250bates 
Spanish on private terms. 

Saxony Fleece >< m. 48A266 

American full-bleed Merino. 47a3b 

American hall and thr«*.t„urths Meri'noI"l”"I”4fta;4S 

American >*Uv» and qaarter Merino. 45iL47 

Extra pulled .47fi3rt 

Superfine pa ►).45(3148 

.!»7iM3 

Califeniljt Id*, unwaged.... 

fTiilit/trni n i»<ai . , if.ikn .l/v ** 


Hickok’s Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 

This admirable machiue is uow ready for the fruit harvest of 
1852. It is. if possible, made better than ever before, and woll 
worthy U 10 attention of all farmers wanting such machines 

It has no annnrinr in tb* market, and is the mil v mill that 
will properly gnnd Grapes. For sale by all respectable dealers. 

If your merchant iloee not keep them,tell him toseudforonc 
for you, or write to the manufacturer vourself. 

Address the manufacturer f6fit-li)t 

VP. <). IIlu KOK, F.aglc Works. Harrisburg, Pa 


A BEAUTIFEL Itlli: 

/ » r»vr» ^4 A>mi . 4- 

h ivk, of differeul powers, $1,00 
652-4t - — -- 


O SCOPE, Ma«nlfyln, 

, y e.,C vrus : Ru silver 
Mailcvl tree. Address 
HOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


PL DVT S F O F SALE. 

BENNETT & BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AXD REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

.TagIcwoii, MLohikfin, 

Have for «ale some of tlie choicest Faiimixu L.wns in tlie State 
ol Michigan, situate Utinc;pally in tlie Counties of Jackson, 
baton, and Ingham, bind hinds are mostly improved farms of 
from turty to one thousand acres, well located, aud will be sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase farms in the West, would do well 
to call upon or inmiire of said firm before purchasing elsewhere. 
O. W. BENNKTT E. BANCKER. 


P]LMIEA FEMALE COLLEGE. 

REV. A. W. COWLES, D, D„ President. 

This College has a full Charier, with organized departments 
under charge of Professors and Preceptresses, and confers upon 
graduates a Diploma similar to that which gives the first de¬ 
gree in other Colleges. 

THE COUR.dE OF STUDY is systematic, extensive and tho¬ 
rough, combining in a high degree the elegant with the sub¬ 
stantial and practical. All Students lake part in the lighter 
dmiwstu: duties, 

Whole expeuse, $75 per half yearly session. 

For admission apply to the President. Next Session opens 
Sept. 4th. . S. BENJAMIN, Chairman of the Board. 


A DAILY AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED AT 

Pliilaciolpliia, 

Devoted to Finance, Stock Sales of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston : Foreign and Domestic Markets, Do¬ 
mestic and Foreign Exchanges; Specie Quotations; City and 
land Warrants, &c„ &c.; with a Daily description of New 

Counterfeit Itunk Note*. 

The Quotations and Reviews will be from leading Bankers, 
promineut Stock Brokers and Commercial Reporters; the 
Foreign Correspondence by the most eminent houses. 

Tint Quotations by 

DREXEL & CO., 

JAY, COOKE & CO., 

C. C A MB LOS & CO., 

HARROLD, WILLIAMS & CO., 

WITHERS & PETERSON, 
THOMPSON BROTHERS, 

&c., &o., &c., &c. 

Subscription el per annum, iu advance. Address 
ri. E. COHEN, Pi bliskkr, 

*13 Chestnut Hi., PhQadcIphln, pu. 


ti e Rios do. 2H7?2T> 

ivodied.....14(ajl5 

-dova washed. 2fi?i27 

■viuhed.'. 26(038 

.26(385 

.. 

.(XkffifiO 

.20®28 

.OtXoiiK) 

— ..KVa)18 

.----si.'AtSiTl 

[Y. I Evening Post 

The followiug are the rates for the 

.52 (<6SS 
.50,0154 
.48:u!53 
.4fitdl52 
.5iXol57 
ATJiM 
.45(062 
.OOfoifiO 
.46(3l52 


A L. H W , W ATERS & CO., 

- a - BANKS rt s f 

55 Buflnln St., Opposite the En^lo Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, fsr. Y. 
interest Coupons of IT. S seven aud tliree-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, due August 19th, 1802. paid at their Banking Office on 

presentation. ' 

Highest premium paid fur gold, silver. Canada currency, and 
If. S. Demand Notes, of old issue * 

Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Irelaud la sums to suit. 64 a- 26 t 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NKW VOlfK, Jult 28.— Flour —The advance in gold and 
etc rung exchange has a favorable effect upon the Hour market 
mdpneet (lift v he quoted sjblOc better; sales at $4.95t.i\5,10 for 
i iperline Stale; j6,;!6:/i/,,.Vs for extra State, $H.95i"AW for hi- 
j . 2? S5,85®)5,45 for common to medium extra We-t- 

'' 6 ‘ l ., ,0 ', H| uiqu ,, g Inan.ls extra round hooped Ohio, 
ainl $-i,75y 6,rmtor trade brands do.—the market closing quiet. 
:in;elian flour mav ho quoted 5 '.10o higher, with a fair husi- 
uelng, sales at $*,2.5 ; .-gi.45 fur common, and $:.„ r A\ 'A,25 for 
122‘L™ extra Uye flour continues quiet and steady at 

S-WuS.^ofor inferior to choice. Corn meal is in moderate"dc- 

Xic and «.Vo ter Jm^ W f ° r BrauUjrwine ' for Mar ^ h ' a 
itt gold and sterling exchange has a fa- 
voiable effect on the wheat market, and with a fair export de- 
»l"'icer have advanced h te' cente. Sales Chicago spring at 
'.l .lx''' 1 ’ 1 . 8 '' Hrlwaukee club at $I,10«d,21 ; amber JoWaat$LlS! 
vi'rf-.iWr^ ' V r' ,,r ?- at amber Michigan at 

o 3 i ^' i'. 0r J' 1411 *’ koitt'o liv at $1,37; amt white Mtclii- 
ga 1 at ®J.40(1.1,45. Rye scarce and firm, sales West.- : isno 
delnored, Btate ttlSi),m?4c. Harley market Coutinm- anil 
Wlniaal 70c Barley malt market continues dull ami nom- 
l r D .^J^tSL leas continue didl and nominal atS6c ter Canada 
r‘ui' r r 1, ‘ 1 ''uiced Ic per bushel: solos at 4flor,56c fot old 
tuued ttcs.ern; und 6».<aS6c for 1.astern; 49’ f.,v uu- 

^4teraaild Stete" wUw &l **■ • u '° *or Jersey, Canmia. 

'Pork—Market more actlvo and Armor sales at 
'o 1 ^ or $8,T5Ca39,00 for prime intvsi Beef market 
continue.: firni with a moderate businesa doing; sales at $5 jgvvil 
. o.itur country prime; fH jHO ter country imos, $ 12b13, 5 ) ter 
repacked do *UVa!14,«0 lor extra mm. Prime mess lieet dull 
: id nominal at $19 mil Beof lituna firmer, sales extra choice 
Western at $1 *,00:7616,50. Cut meate are in mora aetivc do 
eiu?.b!^M ,,nc S? **•> fop”; sates at. SXmKctor Western and 
B -Vl’Cc. fur hams. Studied meat* ate dull and 
unchanged. Bacon sides are dull and prices are entirely nom- 
18 lc si active, and prices firm, sales No. 1 to verv 
at e.teaaKc. Butter is selling at ?0(«Jl4o for Ohio, and 
i, , f° r i'te.l*'. Cheese steaiiy aud firm, and selling at 4 ,'aj 
8>«c. lor common to good. J 

contiuue nominal. Pots quiet and firm, sales 


643-26t 


;><rs. . i.miou 

Peruvian, washed.24o)38 

Uauiidn.GU®00 

ALBANY, July 24 .—A further advance of 2 c rd lb. has been 
real wed upon street lots duiimr thn week, but the arrivals have 
been light and the prices paid have varied from 4 kgi 49 c We no¬ 
tice Rales during the week of 32,000 Iba. fleece and 2,000 lbs 
femljB on [)- I — Journal. 

ItlFFAUl, July 23—W 60 I in fair demand; sales bv one* of 
our eitv rlealei-s 28,000 lbs line at 50c, and 45,000 lbs medium at 
4t>e Most of the accumulated lots here have already been 
marketed.—(Munir. 

DETROIT, Jui.y 23. —The market since nnr last weekly re- 
pori has stiffened up. ami the range now may be stated at 40(a) 
48c for best, hut for ln»ht lots 45f«H6n is nearly or quite tho ton 
ol the market ] lie advance is occasioned mainly by the move¬ 
ments ol Those Who lmd previously kept out of the market, hut 
who Biter prater to purchase rather than accept, the alternative 
of Jl , lu< "iqney back homo. There is uow but little left 

- 7 rwuiw. 

CINCINNATI, Jury 23 —The demand lias not been so presa- 
n"*ders ate more disposed to sell at the quotations, 16 
, 3 ii»c, lor average clips There is a large amount still in the 
hands of store-keepers ami others, in the interior.—Gazette 

TttRONTG, July 23. Quotations for wool are higher this 
week than on any previous week for some time; the aver- 
ago prices for the week are 32-^350 $3 tk.— Globe. 


olopoilia,. .$4.00 

Allen's Am Farm Book... 1.00 
Allen's Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animals.0.75 

Allen's Rural Architecture 1 25 

Allen on the Grape. 1,00 

Am. Architect, or Plans for 

Country Dwellings.6.00 

American Finn,it's Guide. 0 75 

Barry's Fruit Garden. 1,25 

Blake's Farmer at Home, i.25 
llouesiugault'a Rural Econ¬ 
omy. 1.25 

Bright on Grape Culture, 

2U edition. 50 

Browne s Bled Fancier_ 50 

Rrnw nes Poultry Yard... ten 
Do, Field Book of Manures 1.25 
Bridgeinan « Hard. Ass t . 1.60 

Do. Florist’ll Guide. . ijo 

Do. Kitchen GaideneBe [n- 

Structnr. fit) 

Do, Fruit Cult Manual .. 60 

Breck's Book of Flowers.. 1.00 

Bukst's Flower Garden_1.25 

Ho. Family Kitchen Card. 75 
Cbewfc*l Ft eld Lectures.. 1.00 
Ch'iiesn Sugar Cano and 

Soirar Making. 25 

Churl tim's Grape Grower’s 

.. 50 

Cobbett's Am, Gardener.. 50 
Cottage aud Farm Bee- 

Keoper. 50 

Cole s Am. Fruit Book.... &) 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ SO 

Dadd's ModernHorso Doc. LUO 

Do. Am. Cattle Doctor_ 1 .00 

Do. Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology of the Horse.2.00 

Do. colored plates.4 .00 

Dana's Muck Manual.1.00 

Do. nitt Essay on Manures 25 
Darlington's ‘Weeds aud 

Useful Plants.1.80 

Davy's Devon Herd Book, t oo 
Domestic and Ornamental 

Poultry .1 ft) 

Do. colored plate*.2.90 

Dowuings Fruit* audFruit 

Trees. 1.75 

Downing's landscape Gar¬ 
dening . 3.50 


iMry anil Geology.l.pO 

Do Catechism of Chemistry 

tor Schools. 25 

L/ingstroth on the Hive and 

Honey Bee. 1.25 

Leiiuhar's Hot Houses .. 1.25 
Liebig’s Kami Liar Letters 

to Formers. 50 

Lindey'* Morgan Horses. 100 
Manual Of Agriculture, by 

Emerson A: Flint. 75 

Miner '■'Bee keeper .Man uail.iX) 
Miles on Ihe Horae’s Foot. 50 

Milburn on Cow. 25 

Modern Cookery by Miss 
Actnuaud Mrs. S. J Hale 1.26 
Mrs Abel's Skillful House¬ 
wife and Ladies'Guido.. SO 

Munn'E Lacq Drainer. 50 

Nash's Progressive Farmer 60 
Neill'sGard. Conuranion.. 1.00 
Nortons Elements of Agri¬ 
culture. go 

Olcott's soriho ii Itopheo 1 Oo 
rardim on tLc Strawberry 60 
Pedder s Land Measarer.. 60 
Pe reoz’a h ew Culture of the 

Vina. 25 

Phelps' Bee-keeper 1 * Chart 25 
Qnlnby's Myitcrle* ol' Bee¬ 
keeping ..... 1.00 

Quincy on Soiling Cuttle. 50 

Rabbit, Fancier. 50 

Kandnll'c Sheep nnsbamiryllw 
Kichardana on the Horse 26 

Richardson on the"Pe»U of 

the Farm . 26 

Do. Domestic Fowls. 25 


( )IiIO STATE PAIR., 

TtlB 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR 

OF TUB 

Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 

TUitt be held in the City of Cleveland , on (he 1 6th, 17 th, 
1S(A and \‘Mh Days of September, 1S62. CoarKTiriox 
OPK.V TO O'rilKa STAT83. 

The railroads throughout the State upon which visitore will 
be likely to travel, and exhibitors transport their articles have 
generally agreed to convey iiassengers at half the usual rates of 
lare, ami transport articles for exhibition to and from the Fair 
free of charge 

Alltmtseui intending to exhibit at this Fair, aro respectfully 
solicited to forward their entries, with the appropriate entrance 
fee InclosedL by mai! to the Secretary's office atColumhns. 
Ghiii, (direct te .1 11. Klip part, Cur Sec. O S. H Ain-iculturt I 


Clothes Wringer. 

It is the Original and only Genuine »nil Reliable Wring. 

cr before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Sireuwtli ol' Frame! 

Cupuclty for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

IVu invite a fair comparison with any other Wringer, aud will 
show, by positivn proof and actual ilemoostration, that TUB 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will finish work that 
"Self-adjusting" Machines and other cheap apologies tec 
Wringers have left undone, and will easily pre*. water from 
articles on which they have done tJvir best. If Tilt: do t v us- 
DIEVK IT, TUT IT. 

We ask noue to buy without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


oulv ; ■ LK r ‘440 marxet rules quiet, with 

WiMonste i- / ,1 V UHT ' al f*JS0<»4,75 ter choice extra 
111inoif i.i ,^, fw v-t^fhotce extra Ohio, $5 for white wheat 
with fS'r tefis? * x i lrx 1 o A'um at $5,60®3,62> a -closing 

(tei,« , m§ nor ‘loinaud Id the afternoon. 


ireiffht-sti in, V'-'TO!'!" 0 1 ’ m "; ,,u canal, at $1.09, subject to 15c 
with fa'ir nnnUlnVi , 1 " W V$ <> at 7( j c - Uorn —In good demand, 
out ,SK 'ten-act!on- sales sound at 41c; warm at 37c 
will,! i.in.i.I ' :t< ’,t'Gc.fer.d prime at 42c-—closing with an um 
asked t9n ^ n ? 3r i H>e market quiet, M.4$<} offered 39sc 

none . Bar-ley- Inactive and nomin&l- 

feMJc forYS',,5 7 ®“, l V,r^ od< ' r ? tc,r9i l tt * 8t aaU notnihaUtaSK 
Bva vi V n |SW' foid V isconsm. 

and $> 4te? ^''demand, prices nominal at $1.62.4, f or common 
Bkxs-\ teorv choice navy held at $2,50. 
supply ligi't 1 • ^ al foriCauadian; demand limited; 

lr.sme V ss S dofnr^ r,, , k T T )'>, rnarkot dull with only moderate 
SiO Ihr’lteh’t ini GU'jtetd 3t $HXrilo,5iJ for heavy mess: and $9,60i<4 
hacked Aw , in it I ' al ' d / air to Prime V»Ajk. Mess Beef, city 
9(o;ioc. ‘ v l - lu - Bams—7^'^8c. .Shoulders 4c. Smoked Beef 

—Siipetjine No. 1 sells at $4,20; 
Gkxiv i 'r. . 1 *j.SO;jdouble extra, $ 4,75 

Vestordaw grain for the week was moderate.— 

Which solVat Mctt^Trw b0 Si L?®® BujffieU of Rill wheat offered, 
Spring ^h03 wua the highest given t„-dav. 

mark, t this w l .ob ' I Tt ha ' ,U0t bt ' L " ; much Spring Wheat in the 
!«-' Wumfel rV n V fol ,. Uu ' w , w,k u ‘ixht be 

has been , i'i U - Jl01 , Bartey - Scarcely any barley 

have alBO beon J te U fte&. . w !-"' k; huyots Offer 60c for it Ifeiix 
G its—During the weVk^th'irnVt art l ottered for them, 

market. thevlKidl at la ern, v a r e , be ?, 1 ? but few oats in the 
per bushel— 4 ° iWc per bushel. Chicago lots sell at 46c 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To man who have had exiierienca as canva.-sers, or any who 

rtnld liha lit .1 tin45rh ill tliu cola nf Hiic f rtiltr waliiahlA 111 VCD* 


•V ADVEJtTUGNG TKRM8, In Advn..c®-Tam T T-Fmt 

Ck.vt3 a Likh, each insertion. A price and a half f or extra 
display, or 52>j cents per line of space SVBOIAL NortCBS (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

»*3?* The immense circnlstion of the RfHAt. NKtv-VoRKXa — 
mil twenty thoueand more than that of any other similar i 0 uw 
a" '^'boB^t and Cheapest Advertising Medium 


Do. Rural Essays.3.00 

Eastwood's Cranbeny Cul¬ 
ture . 50 

Elliott’s West Fruit Booktl 25 
Every Lady her own Flow¬ 
er Gardener. 60 

Family Doctor by Prof IT. 

S. Taylor...125 

Farm Drainage. (H F 

F reach!.. 1.00 

Fessenden's Farmer aud 

Gardener.1.25 

Do Am. Kitchen Garden 60 

Field's IVar Culture.100 

Fish Culture. . 1.00 

Flint on Graai:os. 1.25 

Guenon on Milch Cows... 60 
Herbert to nore-Keepern 1.25 
Hooper’sD»g k Hun, paper 25 

Do do. cloth -. so 

Houghii Farm Record-3.00 


would like to engage in the sale of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal indue, menu will he offered and good territory 
given them (they paving nothing for the Patent Right) in which 
they ai.’ili have the exclusive sale 
Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

Jl’lltS IVES A CD- General Agents, 

653 P 0. Box 2110,315 Broadway. New York. 

Sold by SPB0UL Cixv.isrfKua throughout the land. 


OTRAWBERRY EJ ANTS CHEAP. — Austin's 
L-J bhaker Seedling. 25 cents per dozen; $1 per hundred - 
inomphe do Gaud, 15 cents per doten, 75 cents per hundred. 

_ J L CADY, Watcrvi]le > Oneida. Co., N- Y 

VriEdKEVS STENCIL PAMPHLET— Shows 
p ' L now any active person can make roouev rapidly. Sent 
free. Address D. L. MIL LtKEN. 

___E ditor "M on itor," Braudon.Vt. 

A PERFKCT peach PARER, which 
also pares A|tpies. Also, Paring, Coring and Silting Ma- 

fiwtorv aD FnV 1 |fi? e r Ur ? T i abI ° Api ’ le f art ‘ r - All warranted satis- 
foctorv. h or Sale b T dealers generally, and manufactured by 

A WUITThllOKL BROS., Worcester, Mass. 


tW SUPERIOR STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS.J3 

Grown with special care, and warranted to give satisfaction, 
or money will be refunded. Triomphe de Gand, $1.50; the Great 
Austin or Shaker, $ 2 ; Wilson's $1 per 100. Great reduction in 
price when one or more thousands are taken. [4553-llt 

J. C. THOMPSON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y- 






































































NOW OB NEVER. 

— 

BY OLIVER WKN'DELL H0I.ME8. 

Listen, young heroes ’ your country is calling! 

Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true! 

Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 

Fill up the ranks that have opened for you! 

You whom the fathers made free and defended, 

Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame ! 

You whose fair heritage spotless descended, 

Leave not jour children a birthright of shame! 

Stay not for questions while Freedom stands gasping. 

Wait not till Honor lies wrapped in his pall! 

Brief the lips 7 meeting be. swift the hands' clasping— 

“ Off for the wars " is enough for them all! 

Break from the arms that would fondly caress j ou . 

Hark I Yis the bugle-blast! sabers are drawn ! 

Mothers shall pray you, fathers shall bless you, 

Maidens shall weep for you when you are gone ! 

Never or now 1 cries the blood of a nation 
Poured on tho turf where the red rose should bloom! 

Now is the day and the hour of salvation ; 

Never or now 1 peals the trumpet of doom ! 

Never or now! roars the hoarse-throated cannon 
Through the black canopy blotting the skies; 

Never or now l flaps the shell blasted pennon 
O'er the deep ooze where the Cumberland lies ! 

From the foul dens where our brothers are dying, 

Aliens and foes in the land of their birth, 

From the rank swamps where our martyrs are lying, 
Pleading in vain for a handful of earth, 

From the hot plains where they perish outnumbered. 
Furrowed and ridged with the battle-field's plow, 

Comes the loud summous : too long you have slumbered, 
Hear the last angel trump—Never or Now ! 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE. 

We are coming, Father Abraam, three hundred thousand more, 

From Mississippi's winding stream and from New England’s 
shore; 

We leave our plows and workshops, our wives and children 
dear, 

With hearts too full for utterance, with but a silent tear; 

We dare not look behind us, but steadfastly before— 

We are coming, Father Abraam—three hundred thousand 
more! 

If you look across the hill tops that meet the northern sky. 

Long moving lines of rising dust your vision may descry , 

And now the wind, an instant, tears the cloudy vail aside. 

And floats aloft our spangled flag in glory and in pride : 

And bayonets in the sunlight gleam, and bands bravo music 
pour— 

We are coming. Father Abraam—three hundred thousand 
more! 

If you look up our valleys, where the growing harvests shine, 

You may see our sturdy farmer-boys fast forming into line ; 

And children from their mothers’ knees are pulling at the 
weeds, 

And learning how to reap and sow. against their country’s 
needs; 

And a farewell group stands weeping at every cottage door— 

We arc coming, Father Abraam — three hundred thousand 
more I 

You have called us, and we‘re coming, by Richmond's bloody 
tide, 

To lay us down for Freedom's sake, our brothers' bones beside: 

Or from foul Treason’s savage grasp to wrench the murderous 
blade, 

And in the face of foreign foes its fragments to parade. 

Six hundred thousand loyal men and true have gone before— 

We are coming. Father Abraam — three hundred thousand 
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17 «tint fair ” and would often shame For some cause Mr. Bronson was uncommonly pleasam morning in o uuu, u. uor um |>im* «**«, 

wouldsay, thatsnottau. - - morning, and as Betsey could not think with her husband, the little Levi and his two sisters, 

idling school, hold in “b”gTo sly about the weather, or any thing N„,u S tho trnsty oldeht f n, haying charge of tho 
There weie many »* • Ff ® f t mv ha(1 traV eled some I baby in the roomy family carnage without. There 

tha d ?that Betsey was distance thus, when she’ was suddenly electrified by was quite a time shaking hands with her old school 
StU to go with the rod of the school, whenever Mr. 3? 

:‘w ™,,; k ho shonld ,,h' he logo.hut M,'„i.. when Ihave any .b,„g .osay. TO yon «« bj* 

7 . bo -nr* “i tnUv 1 r *. * T . 

things, would say. Now, Lf. , - s , h „ nT1 _ n« vou deserve" Blair, who had been for many years the wife of 

have your hood and shawl on when wo come to J Mv^Son ” ™ Orst o-toti- Will Bopkixs. Esq., a lawyer and potWean, in a 

£*^tS~d JIWESZ Z tad hereelf able to .tea,, way. living at the Center. The two school- 

tatioD. Before mLi.Ws coming she bad been speak at all, <• yon can t be in earnest in wishing to mate, were intimate yet. and walked homeward 

especially «,igh,ed at tteirown spelling schools. It **’" ™ to ,OT * you come in." asked Mm Hork.kS, pans- 

seemed to require a great deal o moral courage in ]f real] ,, wa8 his tog as she reached hte own door, “and wait until 

the chosersto select Betsev, althengh she was not “ Vou undervalue yourself greatly, was ^ chMren come along fr0B Sal ,balh school?” 

“cb“rTitarf W,Lr“to^'ttU while be "The remainder of their conversation would, per- Mrs. W.LSoy assented and on enlering the house 

remainedin Pinevilie, she was comparatively happy, haps. no. be interesting to general readers hn. , ool ... Mrs. 

Upturned to his home every goring, and came Betset was not hard to be convinced of his Hew veil Betsey bron. on aoe. iouk, 

back again when the winter school commenced, sincerity, and by the lime they had reached the site Honrai “ h " ^ j, im e(l 

fir.ml—had died suddenly, about the time Betsey's heart, she mentally compared the change Bronson . she looks at least yean young 


pleasant morning in Juno, in her old place there, 
with her husband, the little Levi and his two sisters. 
Nathan, the trusty oldest son, having charge of the 
baby in the roomy family carriage without. There 
was quite a time shaking hands with her old school 
mates, after services, all glad to recognize her now, 
and a great crowding round the carriage by the 
young mo:hers to get a sight of the baby. 

Among them were Sarah Brewer, the cousin of 
Mortimer Bliss, now the wife of a wealthy fanner 
living a short distance from the town, and Marie 
Blair, who had been for many years the wife of 
Will Hopkins. Esq., a lawyer and politiean. in ft 
small way. living at the Center. The two school¬ 
mates were intimate yet, and walked homeward 
together. 

Wont you come in." asked Mrs. Hopkins, paus¬ 
ing as she reached her own door. “ and wait until 
tho children come along from Sabbath school ?” 
Mrs. Wilson assented, and on entering the house 
they were soon joined by the master. 

“How well Betsey Bronson does look,’’ Mrs. 


3 U>m 1 iscmente. 


scholars were on tip-toe with delight when, one day engaged. The old structure naa ucen removeu, anu 
at the noon recess, Sarah Brewer, his cousin, a new building, of neat and attractive appearance, 
entered in tears, with the intelligence that Morti- erected in its stead. In the new joy that tilled 
mer was dead-had died suddenly, about the time Betsey's heart, she mentally compared the change 
he had expected to set out to return there. The in the'place to the change that had begun in her 
scholars heard the news with that kind of awe with life. Her old, solitary, unloved life seemed passing 


Fifty of the most severe Rattlk ScenhS and IxcmEvrs 
the War now ready, (<ize 18x30 inches,! highly colored 
card paper. 4 for 25 cents, or 25 tin SI. post-paid To Agents anS 
the trade no hatter opportunity wA? ever offered ' u 

Address HENRY U. ANSON, 

«52-ll Print Publisher. Her., 48 State it., Boston Mi*, 

I'j7~ Papers eoptiug, paid iu above ’ 

r p) BUILDERS AND FARMER^ 

Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick anu Tile Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet all demands of either Builders or’Far" 
mer? wanting Brick or Tile. Pipe Tile of all sizes from two 
to six locoes, and Horst- Shoe from two to ten inches. Thu Ti n 
TitaoufAutnrcil by this Company it re longer than that nito),. 
other manufacturers, being 16 inches in length, 1,000 pier/, 
making flUrods. They are also strong, hard burned, and every 
war of superior quality The following list of prices show? the 
low ra’e? at which we offer our Tile, nod the facilities thus ah 
forded farmers for cheap imderdraiuiinr 

Per R >00 pieces. Per rod 

2 inch Pipe.S 1 U.U 0 2 rtc 

3 " “ . 15.00 371 ; 

4 •• ” . 3>.dU 6 C. 

5 11 " ...fitMV) 75 

S *• Round Tile in two pieces........ Amh) $ 1.25 

2 •• Horse Shoe Tie. ftOO 

3 •' “ •• . 12 00 

4 “ - “ . 16.00 25 

5 •* “ *• . 25.00 37k 

6 “ Pipe.,,. 60 00 $ 1.00 

10 11 in two pieces.XOO.fKI 1 75 

Persons wishinv Tile? will find it to their interest to call at 

the office of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

A large quantify of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other information, address 

W. OTIS. Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 


which the young hear such intelligence, anrl an away, and a new and brighter existence opening 
unusual silence prevailed for a time, when it was before her. It was not an inapt figure of her future, 
observed that Betsey Morse was weeping quietly either. She really began to think herself of some 
but profusely. Will Hopkins was the first to consequence in the world, after all. The respect 
notice it, and it turned the current of his ideas, and confidence which her future husband showed 
“Wall, I wouldn’t cry, Betsey.” said he, in a her. inspired her with a new feeling confidence in 
mocking voice, “you'll spoil your pretty face, and herself. 

that would be such a pity.” “I don't care,” said The time that intervened between the engage- 
Betset. roused for once to defend herself, “lie was ment. and the wedding was a season 0 quiet but 
good to me, anyhow.” “Better dry up, though,” intense happiness to Betsey, bo much more loy 
pursued her tormentor, “’taint likely he'd ever bad fallen to her lot than she had ever anticipated, 
looked at you if he'd lived to get married. Betsey that she wondered what she had done to deserve it : 
disdained to reply. Pretty Marie Blair, who sat and when the wedding day came, and passed, and 
not far off. and who smiled to encourage Will in after a short, bridal trip Betsey was installed in her 
his attacks on Betsey, did not dream that she was new home, she felt that for her life bad , 111 st begun, 
encouraging the very disposition which would one Her husband was neither brilliant nor vivacious, 
day. when exercised towards herself, make her a but he was uniformly kind, and one oHhose rare 

pining, unhappy wife. men in whose uprightness we confide without fear. 

Had Betsey been of a sensitive nature, she and Betsey appreciated him, which is saying some- 
would have been soured by her experience at thing for her. Many other old schoolmates who 
school: but nature, in depriving her of beauty, had were in the habit of regarding her with contempt, 
kindly seemed to withhold the sensibility that would might have taken a pattern from her thorough 
otherwise have caused her so much suffering. She house-keeping, and envied her the affection w uc 
became a tolerable scholar, and although at the age her husband manifested toward her. Betsey could 
of eighteen, to use an expression of Will Hoc- not have told why she banished the poppies and 
kins, “she bid fair to be an old maid,” yet she was, marigolds which had been the ornaments of her 
if a sober, at least, a useful member of society. She mother's front yard and garden, and substituted 
did not mingle much with those of her own age, other and rarer plants in her own, but it was with 
and whenever she did attend any of the gatherings the leeling that in this dearer home there should jc 
of the young folks, she used to sit like a neglected nothing to remind her of her past loneliness. Here, 
wall-flower, unless some amiable one invited her to in her home, where peace and plenty reigned. Be r- 
assist in Hie amusements of the evening. But if sey might be said to have rivalled the bee in in us- 
Betsky lacked the charms which win admiration, try. Year after year went by, and children caine to 

_ - . nil 1 . .. t' V. „ nT»01ifl All’1 T~\ CT l\ iTtT i V 


ment and the wedding was a season of quiet but jokes I used to play on her and wonder if she bears 


IQ make bis wife feel uncomfortable, “if I was theoffic? of the Company. 24 Buffalo street, Rochester, before 

w pmTOUt&ingr elsewaere. 

going to marry again I would look out lor tne A larnc i(Ufintitv nf Brick always on hand. 

homeliest old maid I could find. Look at Betsey- JfttWrfSS & * *** » " 

Brossos: she looks at least ten jeare younger than Fwotb.r Eathe>te , „. v 

Marie does now.” ---- 

She can afford to. with such a kind husband as Q H O W AND SALE 
she has got,” retorted his wife. - of 

“I believe that Betsey is a« happy as a woman WEBB PEDIGREE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP 
need he” said Mrs. Wilson, “but I do wonder how _ 

w My 12tb Annual bale ana bottmer of YearlioffRarnB, Ram and 

sbe came to call her baby Mortimer* Ewe Lambs, will tike place o» Wednesday, sept, ad, 

J don’t,' said Esq. UorKius: -the amountofit ffJSltSStSl 

is that Ihere always was more about her than an, a,- 

of us was willing to allow, and I believe she has o'clock. A M lor Kcyport, returnio® at 6 o'clock, V. M — 
.. , • r , tk„ Bale to commence at 2 r j o'clock. P. M. Circulara of Petliitrees, 

never forgotten your cousin. I Otten ibinkot me L , now ready, for ivnioh please address me At Holmdej. N j. 
-T nlnw on Imr nnrl wonfler if shp bears 651-51 J. C. TAT LOR. 


WEBB PEDIGREE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP, 

My 12 th Annual Bale and Lottinir of Yearling Rains, Ram and 
Ewe Lambs, will take place On Wednesday, Sept. 8 d,jj|(i 
at mv residence. 2‘i miles from Holindel. Monmouth Co...v 
J. Persons cumin? by Philadelphia will take the Camden y 
Amboy Railroad, for Freehold, starting at 6 o'clock, A M H 
New York a special boat, will leave foot of Robison St., it j 
o'clock. A M lot Keyport, retumio? at 6 o'clock. P. M — 
Bale to commence at 2 '. o'clock, P. M, Circulars of Pedigrees, 
Ac , now ready, for which please address me at Holmdel. X J.' 
* lUil.M .1 r T * VI YIP 


intense happiness to Betsey. So much more joy 
bad fallen to her lot than she had ever anticipated, 
that she wondered what she had done to deserve it ; 
and when the wedding day came, and passed, and 
after a short bridal trip Bethey was installed in her 
new home, she felt that for her life had just begun. 
Her husband was neither brilliant nor vivacious, 
but he was uniformly kind, and one of ihose rare 
men in whose uprightness we confide without fear, 
and Betsey appreciated him, which is saying some¬ 
thing for her. Many of her old schoolmates who 
were in the habit of regarding her with contempt, 
might have taken a pattern from her thorough 
house-keeping, and envied her the affection which 
her husband manifested toward her. Betsey could 
not have told why she banished the poppies aud 
marigolds which had been the ornaments of her 
mother's front yard and garden, and substituted 


any malice for them.” Petty tyrant that he had 
ever been, he would have prized Betbet’b good 
opinion now, 

“I don’t think she does,” said Mrs. Wilson; “I 
have heard her express as much myself, for she says 
her present happiness has caused her to forget what¬ 
ever was disagreeable in the past. 

Happy Betsey, riding homeward, surrounded by 
those she loved and with the pet of the family sleep¬ 
ing in her arms, could she have heard Mrs. Wilson’s 
remark, would have echoed the sentiment. 


Elkhorn, Wis. 


B. C. D. 


(fltomet fo tk §on#g 


she had at least no envy of those more favored than fill her cup of happiness to overflow mg. Nat han 
herself in such respects. She listened to the stories ami Levi, the two oldest, had been named for father 
of the conquests of her mates with a longing won- and grandfather, by the proud and happy gram • 
der that was strange to see, and when any of the mother. Two girls, Sarau and Lllen, came next, 
rival belles had a quarrel among themselves, and The greatest difference of opinion L’ktsk5 was ever 
undertook to get Betsey's sympathy, she gave it ns known to have with her husband, was when he 
freely as if they had not always before systemati- wished to call one ol ihe girls by her name, esi e 
cally slighted her. ‘ these was the baby, a few weeks old. 

Betsey was such a proficient with her needle, When Betsey’s children were old enough to 
that after she left school her parents had taken her Begin going to school, almost for the first time during 
away to learn a trade, and on her return she went her happy married life her old school experiences 
froifi house to house sewing. This occupation she rOfI0 up Before her, aud she felt resentful for the 


[■Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker ] 


BETSEY : 

A COUNTRY 


MORSE: 


STORY. 


School District No. 17, of the town of Pine¬ 
vilie, boasted of a goodly number of scholars, both 
large and small, handsome and homely, and en¬ 
dowed with the usual variety of talent and disposi¬ 
tion peculiar to a school. There were restless boys, 
who spent all their leisure time in cutting out barns 
and houses on the writing desks; boys who drew 
comic pictures with red chalk on the plastering, and 
then gravely wondered at recess whose work it 
could be; boys who thought the flavor of an apple 
greatly improved if it could be privately eaten 
during seboul hours. There were girls who showed 
their artistic taste by picking the nap off their 
woollen dresses, to make variegated lamp mats in 
their spelling books, and some who showed their 
natural predilections by keeping their readers filled 
with paper dolls. There were scholars who always 
had good lessons, and some who were hopelessly 
stupid. There were some who were always the 
teacher’s favorites, and such generally enjoyed 
immunities from punishment not accorded to others 
guilty of the same offenses. Woe to the unlucky 
pupil who excited the aversion of the teacher, and. 
after that, of the school; but such ones are found in 
nearly all collections of the young. For downright 
tyranny, commend me to a district school. There 
might makes right, the majority make the rules for 
the despised minority, and the familiarity which 
every pupil feels to act out his or her impulses often 
descends to personal abuse. 

Among those who for years stemmed the current 
of unpopularity in the district in question, was 
Betsey Morse. Betsey was truly an uninterest¬ 
ing specimen of girlhood; homely and ungraceful, 
and without any of the mental brilliancy that 
would have made her respected, she seemed 
truly what her chief tormentor. Will Hopkins, 
designated her, “a regular gawky.'’ Just because 
nature had been less bountiful to her than 
others, she seemed to he singled out as a mark 
for every one's malice. Some one always stood 
ready to upset her dinner basket, or perform 
some other unfriendly officeibr her. and many a 
time was poor Betsey punished for misdemeanors 
committed by others, who adroitly laid the blame on 


followed for years. Betsey had accepted the ver¬ 
dict of her school-mates, and never seemed to out¬ 
grow the impression of her unpopularity at school. 
She had no confidant, and in the quiet routine of 
her life she fell into habits of revery. She would 
sit and ply her needle industriously, and in the 
meantime wander oil' into a world of unreality. 
She was ever meeting there some hero, and, almost 
unconsciously to herself, he would take on the form 
and features of Mortimer Buss. He was to res¬ 
cue her from her laborious life, and love her as in 
her secret heart she longed to be loved, Nobody 
knew better than Betsey herself that these dreams 


would never come true, but the very knowledge of What is it going to be?” 


persecutions she bad suffered. Sbe felt as il she 
would be willing to endure almost any thing herself, 
rather than have her children grow up with as little 
self-respect as she herself had possessed. But as 
she saw their joyous countenances, she felt that the 
world wore a different look to them from what it 
did to her in childhood. She said but little about 
these feelings, for Betskt had not yet learned to be 
demonstrative. 

One morning, about this lime, Mr. Bronson en¬ 
tered the room where Betsey was seated with the 
baby in her arms. “Well,” said he. pleasantly, 
it isn’t this boy to have a name sometime. Betsey? 


their unreality seemed to give them an added 
charm. 

Thus passed five years of Betsey’s youth. She 
had almost ceased to think of marriage as her lot, 
and had she remained in the neighborhood where 
she was reared, she might have equaled public 
expectation and been an old maid; but some good 
fortune took her away ten miles, to an aunt's, to do 
up her fall sewing. There she made other acquaint¬ 
ances, went about some, and finally passed the 
entire winter. For some reason. Betsey appeared 


Betsey was silent a moment, as if gathering cour¬ 
age for the effort, then she spoke: “ Levi, haven't I 
always been a good wife to you?” Her tone was so 
different from usual that her husband looked at her 
in astonishment. 

“ Why. Betsey ” he replied, “ what have I done 
that you should think I did not appreciate such 
affection as few men find'.”' 

“Nothing. Levi.” said she. -hut there is some¬ 
thing I -wanted to say to you about naming the 
baby. - ’ The whole story came out then, how 


to much better advantage away from home; she was through those dark years before she knew him she 
no longer Betse y, who at school had been teazed ij a( i loved the memory of Mortimer Bliss, aud it 
by half her mates and laughed at by the other, but seemed to her now, through the development and 
Miss Morse, self-knowledge which had come with her maturer 

The first place that Betsey went to from Uncle years, that she had been guilty of deceit towards 
Ben. Slocum’s, was Mr. Bronson’s, one of the her husband, in keeping the knowledge from him. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 3, 6, 4 is a web-footed water fowl. i 

My 7, 2,12.11.15. 5 is the butcher bird. i 

Mv 23. 12, 11, 23. 4. IU is the popular uarne of several species 
of birds allied to the thrushes. 

My 23. 24. 4 is the popular name of a group of nocturnal 
aceipitrine birds. 

Mv 12. fi, 22. 8. 10.11, 4 is a bird allied to the nightingale. 

My 12, 23. 4. 4, 3. 12 is an insessorial or perching bird. 

My 17, 9, 10,14.12. 24. 18,1, 5 ,12 is a web-footed waterfowl. 

My 19, 13, 3, 24 is a migratory aquatic fowl 

My 12, 21,11, 4 inhabits the margins of rivers and ponds. 

My 20, 14. 24, 15 is a rapacious bird. 

My whole is a true saying. 

Alabama, Gen. Co., N, Y., 1862. Albert B. Norton. 

SjTiP” Answer in two weeks. 

DOUBLE REBUS. 

■Whenk’be T work I'm always clothed; 

When idle naked stand; 

And boldly 1, myself, may say, 

I'm useful to this land. 

Naked, 'tis true, L often am; 

But, what will make you wonder, 

I naked am in winds ami storms, 

In lightning and in thunder; 

For, where 1 am. I'm doomed to stand 
All sorts of storms anil weather; 

But all I want of yOU’s my name. 

For. truth- I don't mind either. 

Answer in two weeks. 

A RIDDLE. 

I am a vehicle that'6 wondrous large, 

But neither coach nor wagon, ship nor barge; 

Whether sitting, standing, lying, 

With you I'm miles uncounted flying. 

Some have traveled with me who never could see 
Nor believe 1 conveyed them a yard: 

Aud for years I have taken them, nor ever forsaken them, 
And yet of them claimed no reward. 

And, riddlers, against or with your will. 

Or sleeping or waking. I’ll carry you still. 

£3^” Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 

Determine the base and perpendicular of a right-angled 
triangle, the liypothenuse being 700, and the side of an in¬ 
scribed square 240. O’ Brown. 

Gainesville, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 1862. 

J 3 ?” Answer in two weeks. 


PRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Wb offer for “ale, for the Autumn Of lf62. the largest Btock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

west of Rochester. <hir stock consists of 
mono 4 venr old Apple Tret-, S* >> HO; $60 r‘ 1.000. 

75.000 a to 3 year old Standard Pear Trees, $25 pJ 100; $230p io0O 
150.000 I rear old do do do $6 do $50 do 

200 ,nod Angers. Quince stock?. $10 >1 looo. 

Also, Peach, Plum. Uivmf Pear and Cherry-Tree?. 

Diana, Delaware. .41111 Concord Grape Vines. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses, Evermeens, &e., kc. 

Traveling and local agents wanted Send for Wholesale and 
Descriptive Catalogue? E MOODY it SON, 

651-Ct Niagara Nurseries, Lookport, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS 

PMTTS K Hll.J riA’l* Proprietor*, 

787o. GS SOUTH ST. PAUL STREET, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

MANUFACTURERS of the celebrated 

PITTS’ THRESHING MACHINE, 


DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWERS. 

Also, the improved All-Iron Planet Power, Empire Feed 
Cutters, (4 knives, various sizes, for baud or power.) Roc-heMcr 
Cutting Box, Hyde A WrlglitV Patent llorec*lloe, or Cullt 
v liter Plow, and I.ulof-nii A II,* GurmoV Patent Stratglit- 
Draft Plow, with adjustable beam for two or tluee horses. 

.4 41'ortt to Thre»htr* ami Parmer ». 

We have introduced into our Separators, for this season, a 
rock or rattle between the top and bottom of the straw belt, 
which entirely prevents any of the Grain trom being coined 
over the Separator hv the straw, and with one of our new ma- 
chines farmer? will liave on rause to complain of the waste uf 
their Grain 1 in 1 Threslilng Machine? are more complete and 
better rtaished than ever before manufactured in this city, and 
we oiler them to the public with the fullest eoutidence, 

Those intending to purchase wilt serve their interest by pur¬ 
chasing one of our machine* Parties living at * distance will 
please send for Circulars, Price Lot. &c. 

\ /rt )NEY r T‘* > Xj < > A. TV. — The Monro* 
VI Cor.vTV Sa vinos Institution has money to loan on im¬ 
proved farms in Monroe and adjoining counties. 

1 J. E. FIERPONT, Secretary. 


Rochester, June IS, 18i<2. 


649-4teoiv 


C^ORGHUM! IMPHEE!! NORTHERN CANE!!! 

SCGAIt CANE MILLS—Hedge's Patent with Clark's late 
Improvement— all sizes and a great variety of style?. Prices 
from $34 to $' 2 ot). 

KM a LL po\V KR Ml LLP, for steam or water power, several 
sizes niude at from $100 to $250. 

PLANTATION MILLS—with capacity to work from 100 to 
All) acre? of cane—furnished with bagasse and cane carriers 
when required. Prices from $ 1,10 to $1,000. 

KV APOKATORS—steam Coil aud Fire Pans of all kinds and 
of any requited cnpucity 

BACCHAROMKTER 8 —Thermometers. Proof Glasses. I.it- 
muspnnci- I,.idles, .-H.itinners, Sugar Molds, Furnace Doors, 
tDate Bar*. Sheet Iron Chimneys. Sulphite and BvSulpbiteof 
Lime, Powdered Slippery l.lvn Burk, Bone, Coal, and every¬ 
thing pet mining to Sirup aud Sugar-making. 

Manufactured and for sale by y> M.if CLARK. 

122 Main St., Cincinnati. Ohio. 

1757“ Send for Catalogue. _647-3tlarn 



All kinds of Pictures known in the Art furnished in 
the best style and at prices which defy competition. [64o-eo 


f A M E S TERRY AC C. 

*J dealers is 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket aud Table Cutlery and House Fur- 
nisiiing Htudwa-re of 6 V 017 dofcription. 

AJ iSO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZIF.'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerator, 
and Thermometers, aud dealer in Tin, Copper /one, Sheet Iron, 
&o., &c.. S9 & «t State Street. Rochester. N- l. 

( 'y R0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
V } UVE. J-. MONROE, 

WHOLESALE ANtl RETAIL 

GltOCElt AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

OO Bviltalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

At.so, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes. 
Green and Dried Fruits. &c tir Pure Mines and In'DjeP. 
aud Rectified Whisky, tor Medicinal purposes 1 

MOORE’S RURAL NEIV-YORKER, 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATED 

agricultural, literary anu family weekly, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. MOQRB) ROCHESTER, N. 

Office, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court Boose, Buffalo Street. 

TETLNIS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Ykar-To Clubs and Agents as 


me despised minority, Rm me munmm.y wmu. be8t ftnd richest f armerg of the town. There was o 1 always knew,” she went on, “that spiteful Will 
every pupil feels to act out his or her impulses often a p am iiy ) an j services were required Hopkins told the truth when he said that Mobtx- 

depcende to personal abuse. a nionth or more. While there she daily saw the mkr never would have thought of nut if he had lived 

Among those who for years stemmed the current 0 } c i eB[ sotl) j jEVJ Bitoxsox, go in and out; but she t,o many. 1 knew that what he did for me was out 
of unpopularity in. the district in question, was was so accustomed to pass through the world unno- of kindness, hut after lie died 1 was so lonely that, 
Betsey Mouse. Betsey was truly an uninterest- t i ce d ( that sbe never dreamed the quiet, sensible, young as 1 was. 1 could not help dwelling on the 
ing specimen of girlhood; homely and ungraceful, rnau , whom every one, even his own father, looked memory of one who had befriended me so often, and 
and without any ol the mental brilliancy that up to, bestowed a second thought on her. She had I felt some way glad that, as he was dead, he never 
would have made her respected, she seemed R0 Httle idea of attracting so superior a man as he eou ]q j )e . any thing to any body else. He seemed 
truly what her chief tormentor. Will Hopkins, seemed to bo, that there wasnothing artificial in her to belong to me. I do not speak of this. Levi,” she 
designated her, “a regular gawky." Just because manner whenever he addressed his conversation to continued, still more earnestly, "because 1 do not 
nature had been less bountiful to her than her. nor did she appear to any less advantage for feel perfectly satisfied with my lot in life. A woman 
others, she seemed to he singled out as a mark that. She did not know that the cultivation and accustomed to appreciation and kindness could not 
for every one s malice. Some one always stood knowledge of the world which Mr. Bronson pos- have loved you as 1 have, hut I believe I am a bet- 
ready to upset her dinner basket, or perforin gassed, enabled him to see deeper into her mind ter woman that 1 did have even an imaginary aflec- 
some other unfriendly office for her. and many a than she did herself, ancl consequently, when she tion to keep my heart warm during those years, and 
time was poor Betsey punished for misdemeanors re turned to Mr. Slocum’s, although she was pleased i have been thinking, that if it would not pain you. 
committed by others, who adroitly laid the blame on to gee },i m come in every evening, she did not i would like to calf the baby Mortimer. I would 
her. Nearly every teacher for years.—and they had dream that bis visits were intended for her. She not ask you without telling you every thing.' 1 
a new one each season, seemed to have the faculty knew that she was passing a delightful winter, the jdr. Bronson listened to this recital without any 
of believing anything ot her that they wished, happiest indeed that she ever remembered, but she 0 f the jealous pain that a more selfish and narrow 
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Answer to Miscellaneous EnigmaFor wisdom is better 
than rubies. 
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Betsey bore all these things pretty patiently: I 
do not know how she could well have done better; 
and it never seemed to enter her mind that sho 
could rebel with any success. She had no brother 
to protect her. no sister to sympathize with her. 
and her parents were staid, reserved people, whose 
lives seemed far apart from that of their lonely child. 

But there came a time in Betsey’s seliool-days. 
when for two whole winters she had a champion. 
Mortimer Buss came down from the North to 
stay with his aunt. Mrs. Brewer, and go to school. 
He was fourteen at that time, about Betsey’s age, 
but her opposite in every respect. Handsome, gen¬ 
erous. and full of animation, he was as much loved 
by all as she was disliked. His love of justice 
caused him often to become the defender of Betsey 
from hpr train of persecutors. “Come boys,” he 


did not inquire into the cause. In many respects turad might perhaps have felt. He understood the 
Betsey was still a child. truthfulness of heart which had caused Betsey to 

It was, however, with some confusion that she make this little confession. He knew that he was 
announced to her uncle that he need not be to the Hist -and best in her heart, and he answered, "IV ill- 
trouble of taking her home, as Mr. Bronson was ingly, dear wife. It shall be Mortimer; but do not 
going over to Pinevilie the next day, and had asked think of the past and blame yourself for what was 
her to go with him. Uncle Ben, amused at her perfectly natural.” 
apparent simplicity, made no remark, but the next “ 

morning, as he looked from the dining-room window One of Betsey s quiet enjoyments, after her mai- 
and saw Levi assisting Betsey into the cutter, and riage, had been to ride over lo 1 inciiHe Centei 
arranging the robes, to protect her from the cold, he occasionally, to attend church. She never felt her 
said to his wife, who stood by “ Well, mother, if heart swell with such thankfulness for the blessings 
Betsey gets such a husband as Levi Bronson by of her lot. as it did in the dear old church, when the 
coming over here, she hasn’t done so slow. She’s past unconsciously rose up in contrast with the 
a first-rate girl, but anybody wouldn’t exactly look happy present 

to see her make the best match in town, when there’s Something like a year alter the time we last 
so many pretty girls about.” looked in on Betsey, she might have been seen, one 


rnHE BE8T ADVERTISING 

J- MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, TENS of thousands Of the tnc.?I eutenirising 
Farmers, iJonicuHuii^?, X’c., and thousand? of Merchants. 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial. As thehusiness 
season is at hand, Now is tub Time for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums—and that 
the above ia first of its class many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, &c.. Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Laud and Insurance. Companies, Agencies, &c., &c., 
in various parts ol the country, can attest, 

[From the Kcw York Daily UWtl. Ftb. 15, 1852.] 
Moore's Rrr.AL Nbw-Y'orkkk comes to us freighted with 
it?" usual amount ot information, valuable, not to lavmers alone, 
but to all Who take *u interest in the '“P'ovemt-nteof the 
4.. Fah ru irc il hlAv i.1 AlOtAl IIMlI HU eUViaWfc POSltlUO ft* H 


DHL IU ail ** Liu »-cvr.,Y7 u- v- * ?. ■ i 1, ^ r, a 

times. For years it has maintained au enviable R™\" D *** 
fftmilv ciewpi»Hi>er, fuio we are graUbtf'.l to learn Inal 1 pro£ 
nectsWere never better than they ale at the present time. W e 
commend it to the notice ot tbn?e pf our leader? who take an 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matter-, and, we tnar 
add. to advertisers who desire to reach the tanning communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

{From, (he Nno York Daily Times.] 
ifooTi?’’s Rtral Npw-Yohkkb, published at Rochester, ha? a 
verv large circulation", especially uiuong the agricultural 
lation ofthe Northern, Western, and Middle Stales, ami offer* a 
verv excellent medium for advertising to business men ol this 
St/X desire to reach those sections _lt is ao, able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved. 


;From the Ticia York Daily Tribune ] 

We don't care vrhav a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money. Mr. .Moore charges 35 cents a fine, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don t know 
tide circulation of the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it. 
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We rate-onlv $1.25 per copy Club paper? directed to m" ' 
bS and sent to as many different ro?t-OQicesaades,rei AstJ^ 

ini- pay American postage on papers sent to the Bn copy 

our Canadian agents and friends mart add 12^ cent* p cof y 
to the club rates of the Rural The lowest price of copies .en 
a? a to Europe, &c. . is $ 2 . 50 —including postage. 
r*a I3T The Legal Rate of Postage on to 
this Yorker is Only 8'£ cent? per quarter to an.i part ^ ^ 

T (except Monroe county, where it goe? free i and 6 K ce * 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly m advance 
. „ post-office where received. ( . oo ., refS 

ine, fry Change of ADDKKS 8 .-*uteeribeww»stan 8 ; lb ^ 
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“ PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 


[SINGELE 3STO. mOTTH CENTS. 



FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1862, 


until these first seeds are ripened, the very process 
may cause the sowing of enough seeds to insure a 
future crop of the pest. Hence, then, the whole 
facts connected with the seeds lead to the conclu¬ 
sions that, when practicable, weeding should be 
done as early'as possible, even before the weeds 
may be in flower; and if delayed until the seeds be 
ripe, measures should be taken for the complete 
destruction of weeds, which is best done, where 
practicable, by fire.” 

Canada thistles are now coming into flower, and 
though some few may have taken the pains neces¬ 
sary for their destruction, still, from the abundance 
of these plants in the fields and the road-sides, we 
judge thi3 to be the exception and not the rule. 
There is yet time to prevent the spread of this per¬ 
nicious weed, but no time to lose. 


As regards exercise, the inflammatory stage re¬ 
quires rest; and in the chronic form, exercise will 
be indicated, provided, however, the horse is not 
lame. 

Dr. Jennings remarks:—Ef the curb arises from 
some recent injury, a little blood may advanta¬ 
geously be taken from the sephena vein, running 
up the inside of the thigh; cold water applications 
should be kept upon the parts; cloths wet with 
tincture of arnica, half a pint to a gallon of water, 
are very useful; or the following ointment will he 
found of service;—Dry iodinp, one drachm; iodide 
of potassa, one drachm; lard, one ounce; mix well 
together, and use once each day. 


required to accomplish the work designed. This 
mistake makes draining expensive, and prevents 
many from undertaking the work. 

The size of tile required depends as much upon 
the fall as upon the quantity of water which it is 
designed to carry. Of course the greater the fall 
the more rapidly water is carried off with file of 
the same capacity, and therefore, where the descent 
is considerable smaller, tile may be used And this 
is a matter, too, on which a great deal of unneces¬ 
sary anxiety is lelt Many would try draining, 
but they fear they cannot get sufficient fall. An 
inch of descent in one hundred, or even in a hundred 
and fifty feet, will answer, and afford good drainage. 
Our correspondent, has a little less than an inch to 
the hundred feet, and we will call it nine-tenths of 
an inch. With this fall a two-inch pipe will carry 
off’ 20,079 gallons in twenty-four hours, moving at a 
velocity of eighteen inches each second. Of the 
Bize proposed to be laid, five inches, 167,442 gallons 
in the same time. It i§ somewhat difficult tor per¬ 
sons to realize how easily water will run down hill. 
Smith, the great drainer, says that it has been found 
in practice that a water course thirty feet wide and 
six leet deep will discharge 300 cubic yards of water 
per minute, and flow at the rate of one mile per hour 
with a fall of no more than six inches to the mile. 
There are few situations where sufficient fall cannot 
be obtained if it is carefully sought. 

Where the water passes through pipes too slowly, 
the particles of earth settle and fill up the pipes 
instead of being carried off, as it would be if the 
water passed with more velocity. It is said that if 
the water moves at the rate of six inches to the 
second, it will carry off all detritus; hut. less than 
this, there will be danger of filling up from settling 
of the particles. According to Vincent, the fol¬ 
lowing shows the smallest amount of fall that should 
be given pipes of different size, for each 120 feet; 
For drains with tile of 1 inch caliber_2.33 inches fall 
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Scarcity of Fodder. 

It seems to be acknowledged that the crop of hay 
in this section is much less than the average, though 
how much it will fall short it is somewhat difficult 
to determine. It may not be unprofitable to take a 
look at the price for which hay has sold in this city 
during the past ten years, as shown in the following 
table, taken from our market reports — the middle 
of July being the time selected: 

IS,S3 .. 10 00(Si12 00 

1854.1.-. 8 00(«>12 00 

K55 . 8 00f«6l4 00 

1856 .« 00 (a> 12 no 

1857 . a nO(ioi:i 00 

1808 . 6 OOful 9 no 

1S59. . .io onrstie no 

1860 .K 00(D)12 00 

1861 . 800®m 00 

1862 .10 00fci)U00 

The extreme rates of 1853 and 1855 were but tem¬ 
porary,— caused by the pressure of labor upon the 
farmers and their consequent non-appearance in 
market—and the close of the month witnessed a 
decline equal to two or three dollars per tun. In 
1859 the crop was short, and it will be seen that the 
prices were the same as at present, and this rate was 
not only maintained throughout the year, but ad¬ 
vanced steadily until it reached $22, our lowest 
quotations for the poorest quality being $15. With 
these figures before them, and a knowledge of the 
extent ot the deficiency, our readers may form some¬ 
thing of an opinion as the probable value of hay in 
our market the present year. 

Of one thing we m^y rest assured, that all the 
fodder that can be obtained^rill be needed the com¬ 
ing winter, for we are muc^ nfetaken if we do not 
see evidence that the amount furnished by corn 
stalks will be less than ysual. The growth is small, 
and many farmers have 
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Some op Fannie's Opinions.— I am a farmer’s 
wife, (and, by the way, I may as well say that he is a 
good farmer, and the bed of husbands, too,) in con¬ 
sideration whereof, perhaps you will allow me a 
spare corner in the pages of your interesting paper. 

I have indulged the thought, for a long time, that 
farmers’ wives do not have enough to say in the 
columns of the Rural. Why should not they take 
the pains to preserve and relate their experience as 
well as the other sex? I am quite sure that it 
would be fully as interesting, (to me it would be 
more so,) to peruse the statements of farmers’ wives 
and farmer’s daughters, with regard to their little 
undertakings, experiments, successes, and even 
failures, in farm and household experience, as to be 
confined entirely to the lucubrations of the farmers 
themselves. Indeed, 1 am not sure but it would 
tend to increase the circulation of the Rura l itself. 

John Jones, for instance, writes that he has fat¬ 
ted so many swine, which weighed so many pounds 
avoirdupois, and netted so much cash. But we never 
hear anything from poor little Mrs. Jones. But 
has not she her little experiments and triumphs, 
which might he told just as much to the edification 
of the reader? To be sure she has; and what true, 
earnest farmer’s wife has not? 

And while Mr. Sharp Scythe is telling great 
stories of how much clover hay ho has cut trorn the 
ten acre lot over the hill, oris sending in his account 
of how he exterminated that invincible couch grass 
from his cornfield, why can not Mrs. Scytub, or her 
daughter Fannie, (you see, Mr. Editor, I am partial 
to my own name.) put in a word concerning her 
triumphs in the dairy or kitchen, poultry yard or 
parlor, or relating tu some one of the thousand 
difficulties which she has met and conquered in the 
way of her every-day life? 

But I hope, Mr. Editor, you will not he offended 
because I have been so “ plain spoken.” I can only 
say, in apology, as my grandmother does when she 
has said what she thinks is a little out of the way, 
tk O, /oid// spoke — Mrs. F. I. Bell, JBdlrfrove, 
Weedsport , N. Y.. 1862. 

P. S.—If you publish the above, I do not know 
but I shall have to send you an account of my flock 
of sheep. By the way, I have practiced the piece of 
music, “Hail, Sacred Union,” &c., published in the 
Rural of July 5, and like it much.— Fannie Bell. 

[Yes, Fannie, tell us about your flock, by all 
means, —Eo.l _ 

Is Soiling the Remedy? —I desire to ask inform¬ 
ation through the columns of the Rural, upon a 
subject of great and increasing importance, particu¬ 
larly to farmers of the older Stales, where dairying 
is the staple business. I think I can safely assume 
that farming, as practiced by nine-tenths of our 
farmers, dops not pay the interest on the money 
invested. Let us see why this is. 1 11 the first place, 
the natural strength of the soil is mostly exhausted, 
and we have to rely upon what manure can be pro¬ 
duced upon the farm. Purchased fertilizers are 
prevalently considered far too expensive. In the 
second place, we cannot keep enough stock upon a 
given piece ol land to keep it from deteriorating. 
It must be done, in part at least, with tho plow, and 
plowing inv Ives the necessity of raising grain, 
which, with the great West to compete with, does 
not pay; besides.it exhausts the soil. From what 
I have read, I am led to believe that soiling is the 
means whereby we may make our farms fertile and 
remunerative. A practical treatise upon this sub¬ 
ject, in all its minute bearings, as well as its main 
points, would he profitable to a large class of agri¬ 
culturists. Any information upon the above sub¬ 
ject would be thankfully received, as I intend to put 
it iu practice as soou os I can gain sufficient, inform¬ 
ation to do so successfully.— Chas. Hillmer, Ham¬ 
ilton, N. Y, July. 1SG2. 

[ A little work entitled “ Essays on the Soiling of 
Cattle, Illustrated from Experience; and an Address 
containing Suggestions which may be useful to 
Farmers,” by Josiah Quincy, will aid onr corre¬ 
spondent and others who wish information on the 
subject of soiling. R is published by A. K Poking, 
of Boston, Mass., and can be obtalued at the Rural 
office—price 50 cents. We shall be glad to publish 
the experience and conclusions of those who have 
thoroughly tested soiling, especially in this State, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, or the West— Ed.] 

Chots, Ac., in Oakland County, Mich.—H ear 
Rural:— We are in the midst of one of the best 
wheat harvests for years. So far the weather has 
been favorable, and if it continues so for a few days 


WHAT IS A CUBB?- REMEDIES 


There is no subject connected with his profession 
of more importance to the American farmer than 
that of drainage. It is not strange, therefore, that it 
is now exciting almost universal attention, and that 
a great desire is evinced to obtain all the informa¬ 
tion necessary to the most economical yet thorough 
drainage of farming lands. Among the many in¬ 
quiries received within the past week or two we 
select the following for a few remarks, because in 
answering this we shall give the. knowledge desired 
by many, and perhaps all who have asked informa¬ 
tion on the subject. 

Editors Rural New-Yorker:—I would like to ask a few 
questions for the benefit, of at least tme Rural reader. I have 
long watched with deep interest every article in jour paper 
on manuring and draining land, and at the same time have 
kept my eyes and ears open, to learn the effects of the surne; 
and have come to the conclusion that manuring land that is 
soaking with water one-half of the year, is manure and Ialior 
thrown away. Also, that the only true vray of draining land 
is in underground drains. This I have been slowly doing for 
the last two or three years, and have been so well pleased 
with the result, that I intend to go into draining more exten¬ 
sively. My mode of making drain, is to have timber sawed 
in the form of joists the size t want my drain; lay this in for 
the drain, and cover with a board or plank. This makes an 
expensive drain where hemlock lumber is worth $8,50 per 
1,000 feet at the mill. 1 have long waited, in hopes that the 
time might arrive when ruy Rcral brethren or myself might 
discover some cheap material of which we can construct 
good and durable drains; and seeing an advertisement, in your 
paper of u tile machine that would make one hundred rods 
of tile in an hour for ten hours in the day, I thought tho long 
wished-fur time had arrived This led me to inquire the price 
of tile. 1 went to Syracuse, and found five-inch, tile (the size 
I thought I should want), and was to 1,1 1 could have them at 
eight cents apiece; but on learning that I wanted two thou¬ 
sand or more, was told I could have them at $65 per 1,000. 
Now, I want to know if this is the cheap or common price for 
tile; if so, tile draining must necessarily go on slowly, espe¬ 
cially with men of limited means like myself l caii drain 
cheaper than this with timber. I would like to build a drain 
one hundred :md fifty rods, long, and by laying it as deep) as I 
would like, which Is three feet, I can get only eighteen or 
twenty inches fall. Will it do to lay it as level as that? You 
see the upper end is three feet, and in the spring tin- water is 
eighteen or twenty inches above the top) of the ground, and 
there will be numerous branches to run from the main drain 
at the upper end. These all will have sufficient fall, if I can 
get the main drain three feet. If you or some one who has 
liad experience, will answer the above, it will oblige at least 
one Rural reader—W. I). II., Sullivan , July , 1862, 

Those who have not given tho subject some 
thought and study, are very apt to think they require 
much larger tile than is actually necessary, and in 
consequence put down that which costs fifty dollars 
or more per thousand, while a smaller size at about 
one-fourth the cost would answer as good a purpose. 
It is difficult lor those who have been familiar with 
old fashioned stone, plank, and brush drains, to 
imagine that a small pipe tile of two inches in disin¬ 
ter can be of much service, and yet for everything 
hut main drains, into which the sido drains carry 
their water, with a good lall, a two-inch pipe is as 
effective as one four times this size. Mecht, the 
great London farmer, found that English agricul¬ 
turists made the same mistake. He says — “I sel¬ 
dom use any larger than one-ineh bore, except for 
large springs. I am practically convinced they are 
as large as are required. \Ye make some sad mis¬ 
takes as to water; a rope of water one inch thick, 
spread eight inches wide, forms a broad looking 
stream one-eighth of an iDch thick. It is perfectly 
ludicrous to see immense six, nine, and twelve-inch 
bore pipes, put, in many cases, to carry an insignifi¬ 
cant stream that would fold up into a one, two, or 
three-inch coil. We must bear in mind that a two- 
inch pipe will carry as much as four one-ineh; a 
three-inch is equal to nine one-inch. Although, in 
consequence of our heavy rain storms, we require 
larger tile than in England, we are satisfied that 
much ol the tile laid down are double the size 


istituted beaus for corn. 
It is now too late to do muLh to increase the quan¬ 
tity of fodder, but we can take good care of all that 
is produced. White turnips, if sown at once, will 
give a good crop, and there is no farm on which 
hundreds of bushels might not be grown with very 
little expense, and great profit. 

The soil should be well prepared for turnips, 
being made as fine as possible, and this should be 
done immediately before sowing. If the surface is 
allowed to become dry, the seed being small and 
but lightly covered, it will remain in the ground a 
long time, and perhaps until the next shower, before 
germinating; but if sown immediately after the soil 
is prepared, it will have the benefit of the moisture, 
and very soon germinate, A quick growth is im¬ 
portant for the,turnip, for it is then soon out of the 
reach of the fly, and there is no further danger to be 
apprehended. The quickest way of sowing is broad¬ 
cast,—a pound or more of seed to the acre,—but the 
best way is to sow in drills, when less seed will be 
required and the work of thinning and cleaning far 
less troublesome. As soon as the plants appear, if 
you wish make sure of a good yield, sow a little 
plaster or dry leached ashes early in the morning, 
every day or two, until the rough leaves appear, 
and keep the ground light and clear of weeds. 
After danger from the fly is over, thin out with the 
hoe, giving each plant sufficient room to mature 
itself. 


the wish of its superior. It enters into the desires 
of its dictator, without a thought of prudence, or a 
care for its personal safety. Iu hunting or in racing, 
the simple horse more than shares the excitement of 
its rider, and often encounters the severest acci¬ 
dents iu consequence of these amusements." 

Curb may be reckoned among the least of the 
sufferings of the horse, yet the mark of the affection 
rarely disappears, and sometimes the animal is 
totally disabled thereby. The disease consists of 
an enlargement, or bulging out at the posterior of 
the hock, and is mainly caused by wrenching the 
limb on uneven ground; by galloping at full speed; 
by prancing when mounted; leaping fences, ditches, 
etc. Horses following hountlR in the chase are 
peculiarly subject to curb, and the authority already 
quoted stales that in districts where packs are kept, 
more of this disease is to be seen than in any other 
part of the country. 

A certain class of veterinarians blister the instant 
a curb appears, but most writers consider the cus¬ 
tom very injurious. Harm results in every respect. 
Mayhew would put on a high-heeled shoe imme¬ 
diately, and thus ease the overstrained tendon. 
The part ought then be kept constantly wet with 
cold water, so as to lower or disperse the inflamma¬ 
tion. A cloth doubled two or three times tnay be 
easily kept upon the hock, and this cloth kept 
always moist. Continuing this treatment, let the 
horse remaiu quiet in his stall, being moved as little 
as possible until the beat and swelling are dimin¬ 
ished. and the leg almost sound. When the part 
has become cool, rub a blister all over the joint, and 
in the great majority of cases this will end the 
treatment. 

The practice of firing the hock for the removal of 
a curb should never be resorted to. as the testimony 
of our modern veterinarians is to the effect that they 
have never yet known of any good resulting there¬ 
from. In addition to the agony endured by the 
horse so unfortunate as to be submitted to this bar¬ 
barism, the appearance of the animal is ever after 
seriously affected. 

The form of treatment prescribed by Dr. Dadd 
may be thus stated: 

A curb is an enlargement which makes its ap¬ 
pearance on the hind legs, about two inches below 
the hock. It is sometimes occasioned by a blow, 
but the most frequent cause is strain of the sheath 
through which tho flexor tendons pass. 11’ seen in 
its early stage, it would, in all probability, yield to 
rest and cold water bandages. But if neglected 
until effusion takes place, or the surrounding tissues 
become injected and thickened, and the horse be¬ 
comes lame, then a different course of treatment 
must be adopted. Our usual remedy is, acetic acid, 
lour ounces; powdered bloodroot, one ounce; tur¬ 
pentine, one ounce; to be applied to the part night 
and morning for at least a week; afterward to be 
bathed daily with common vinegar. 

There are cases, however, in which coagulable 
lymph will form, aud may thus leave the parts in a 
state of callosity for some time, which only patience, 
constant friction, or the application of some stimu¬ 
lant, can overcome. Among the various applica¬ 
tions in use, we prefer the following:—One ounce 
each of oil of cedar, oil of sassafras, oil of marjoram; 
one pint of soft soap, to be used daily, always nib¬ 
bing in a downward direction. 


As to the cost of tile, the price charged here will be 
found in our advertising columns. One thousand 
pieces of two-inch, making, when laid, eighty rods, 
costs $10—three-inch, $15; four-inch, $30; five-inch. 
$50. But, as the demand increases, we shall have 
more competition, doubtless more economical modes 
Of manufacture, and cheaper tile. Drain tile is a 
necessity, and as we have the raw material in 
abundance in every hillside and valley, almost 
without money or price, tile must be bad for the 
cost of making, which, with the improved system of 
manufacture, will, ere long, be low enough to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic as well as the most economical 
advocates of thorough drainage. 

Perhaps we could not better answer the call for 
a cheap level, than by publishing the following, for 
which we were indebted to Rouekt E. Mi-Math, of 
Chili, N. Y.. who furnished the description: 

“ The accompanying engravings show the instru¬ 
ment in two forms—that in the shape of the letter 
A is used to secure uniformity of grade—the other 
form is of more general utility, and will, if carefully 
made and ingeniously used, make a very good sub¬ 
stitute for the spirit level. 


Troublesome Weeds. 

The present seasou has been peculiarly (avoid¬ 
able to the growth of weeds, while the work of 
destroying them has been much retarded, especially 
in heavy land, by tho constant showers of tho past 
few weeks. It seems to us we have never before 
seen a more rampant growth of everything in the 
form of weeds, and as it is now late in the season 
and work is behind, there is a very fair chance of 
ripening an unusually large crop of foul seeds. 
With the greatest care and plenty of time many 
will escape, but under present circumstances ihe 
number we fear will be far greater than usual. 
When we take into consideration the fact that the 
whole economy of a weed plant, so tar as its indi¬ 
vidual existence is concerned, is devoted to its re¬ 
production, the causes for their wonderful tenacity 
of lile and excessive fruitfulness of their kind, are 
apparent. Weeds, by nature annuals, if maimed 
and bruised, will oftentimes preserve their vitality 
through a second year and complete therein the 
design of nature. The increase of a weed plant is 
so enormous as to almost stagger belief. From a 
series of experiments instituted by James Buck- 
man, Professor of Natural History in the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, Euglaud, we 
obtain the following table relaiive to this peculi¬ 
arity, as exhibited by several specimens considered 
only as medium in their reproductive powers: 

No. of flowers to No. of seeds to Total for a 
each plant. each flower. plant 
Common groundsel,. 80 10 300 

.Corn-cockle,_ 10 40 400 

Corn sow-thistle,.... 25 20 500 

Fool's parsley,......300 2 600 

Wild carrot..._600 2 1200 

Red poppy,._ 25 50 1250 

The Professor further says:—“In most plants the 
perfecting of the seeds does not occur simultane¬ 
ously; there is usually one set of seeds developed 
from the primary or first flower, the which, if it be 
perfected and sown, may increase groundsel ten¬ 
fold; corn-cockle, forty-fold; red poppy, fifty-fold. 
And this show's us that in dealing with seeds, we 
cannot be too careful of observing their natural his¬ 
tory ; for if our hoeing, for instance, be delayed 


“ The legs of the A level, if joined at a right 
angle, and measuring 7 feet 1 inch on the inner 
edge, w ill cover the space of 10 feet. The plummet 
is suspended from the vertex. The distances on 
the crossbar, corresponding to differences of level, 
are easily determined by trial, and marked on the 
bar. 


“ The only difficulty in making the other form, is 
the adjustment of the sights. The means of doing 
this are furnished by screws driven from the under 
side of the bar, which fasten the sights in any 
desired position. The method of adjustment is the 
same as given in the books on engineering. The 
whole can be made and operated by any boy who 
has owned a jack knife.” 














































order to have the bunches, when they are placed on 
the cock, lie in such a position that they will not 
conduct the rain towards the middle ol the cock. 

The same principle holds equally good and im¬ 
portant in cocking hay. A skillful laborer will 
put up cocks of l.ailey or hay so that they will turn 
a good shower of rain, while another man, who pays 
little or no attention to the principle alluded to 
here, will put it in cocks which will not turn the 
rain at all. 

How Flnx is Elarrested. 

Ai l reports seem to indicate that a much larger 
breadth of land has been sown to flax the present 
year than is usual, hence we give from the Scientific 
American the following practical description of the 
mode of pulling the crop: 

The flax plant is of rapid growth, and it usually 
commences to flower within two months after its 
green spears first appear above the ground. It is 
generally agreed that the fiber is in the highest con¬ 
dition for manufacturing purposes before the seed 
becomes quite ripe. But a small quantity of seed 
can be obtained from the flax that is designed for 
the finest fiber. When both seed and fiber are 
required, which will generally be the case with our 
farmers, the flax should ftnnd until the seed has be¬ 
come plump and shiny. The fiber of the ripe flax is 
not so line and strong as that of partially green flax, 
still it is the very kind which may be used for most 
coarse fabrics, either to mix with cotton, or tor 
making mixed linen and woolen cloth. 

In Belgium, where fine flax culture has long been 
practised with distinguished success, a full grown 
plant is selected, and the best matured and ripest 
capsule is taken. This is cut across with a sharp 
knife, and the section of the seeds examined. If 
they have become firm inside, and the outside has 
assumed a deep green color, the plant is considered 
fit for immediate pulling. At this time the entire 
plant will exhibit signs of approaching maturity, 
the bottom of the stalk will be Been to have assumed 
a yellowish tint, and have become mncb harder to 
the touch than it was before—good indications of an 
interruption to the circulation of the juices of the 
plant If this altered condition be allowed to go 
on by the plant remaining in the ground, the change 
of color will rapidly make its way up the stem until 
it reaches the capsules, and then the seeds will be 
found to be fully matured, quite hard, and to have 
assumed the dark color with which we are so 
familiar in the market samples. The next stage of 
the plant would be the bursting of the seed vessels 
and direction of their contents, but to preserve both 
seed and liber, the plant should be harvested at the 
earlier state, at which time the fiber is at its best 
condition. If left until the seeds are quite matured, 
the stems get hard and woody, and the fiber is apt 
to get much broken in the subsequent process of 
separation. Long experience has proved that this 
is the most profitable time to pull flax. 

In order to get the greatest length of fiber, which 
is a matter ot great importance, flax is pulled up by 
the roots. The flax is pulled by band, each singly, 
grasping a small handful carefully by the neck, just 
below the seed vessels, and drawing it up out of the 
soil, and laying it in rows across one another. 
These are allowed to remain lying open on the 
ground for a certain time, generally one or two 
days; they are then collected together, and bound 
into small sized sheaves or bundles, care being 
taken that the band shall be placed just under the 
seed heads of the plant, and the bottoms or butts left 
unconfined and open. If the crop has been irregu¬ 
lar in its growth, and the stems are of unequal 
lengths, it is desirable, as far as it can be managed, 
to pull them in different bundles, according to their 
length, as both in steeping and scutching much 
fiber is otherwise lost. It is also desirable, In bind¬ 
ing Them, that the butts should be gently pressed on 
the ground, in order to regulate the length of the 
different stems. After the sheaves, or “ bundles," 
as they are termed, are bound, they are arranged in 
small stooks, usually of four, five, or six each, 
placed in a circle, the butts being well spread out, 
so as to admit the air freely to their centers—the 
weather, and the condition of the crop when pulled, 
of course regulating the period they have to remain 
on the field. 


will pay his wages to his wife the first of every 
month, just as though he was still in your service. 
Indeed, he is really in your service, and doing a 
harder and more dangerous work, than if plowing 
and hoeing your fields. Call him your representa¬ 
tive. See that the wood-pile is kept up at his house, 
and those little things attended to that only a man 
can do. 

In ten years from now some men will feel ashamed 
of their present meanness and cowardice, while the 
noble deeds and sacrifices of others will make them 
heroes, and all men will delight to do them honor. 
We have got through looking back to ’7G for our 
glory. The heroes of America ure now to be those 
of >02,—this is the time that will try men’s souls. 
Your boys want to go. God bless them for the 
noble, manly impulse. Who can blame them? Do 
you wish them to be cowards in a nation of heroes? 
Do you want them to stifle their impulses and dis¬ 
grace their manhood? Give your consent, of course; 
encourage them by your own spirit. Tell them you 
can get in the rest of the crops, that you are aching 
to do something for the cause, and go to work. 
Those joints will grow supple again, and in a few 
days you will renew your age and teel like a young 
man. 

This is a day in which every one must be up and 
doing. Even the women and children can do some¬ 
thing, and have done a good deal towards providing 
restoratives and comforts for the sick and wounded. 
We must all work or fight; and whether we work or 
fight, it must be lor the same object — our country’s 
good. Individual interest must be lost sight of, 
and the greater interest absorb all our thoughts, 
hopes, desires and labors. Old Farmer. 


Rural Notes anb 3tans 


longer, all will be secured in good order. The Hes¬ 
sian fly is in some of the earliest sown fields, but 
has done no material damage, except to make it 
lodge; and the midge is in some of the late heads, 
yet I think it has caused no material injury to 
winter wheat, but has nearly annihilated spring 
wheat in these parts. There is on all wheat that I 
have seen a purple or red insect, (louse,) which is 
something new here, at least I have never noticed 
it before. They are innumerable,—literally cov¬ 
ering the ground. After binding and removing a 
bundle, they can be seen by thousands. Spring 
wheat and oats are also full of them. tVhat they 
are. or whether it is another enemy to grain, I don't 
know. [We presume it is the Grain Aphis, de¬ 
scribed in a late number of the Rural. J Grass is 
heavy, and oats a full medium crop., fruit in 
abundance.—W m. Coxe, Troy, Mich., July 28. 


How to Tan SUinn. 

T wo correspondents of the N. E, Farmer give 
the following directions: 

1. Take two parts of saltpeter and one of alum; 
pulverize finely, mix them, and sprinkle evenly 
over the flesh side of the skin: then roil the skin 
tightly together, and let it remain a few days, ac¬ 
cording to the weather; tbeu scrape the skin till it 
is soft and pliable, I have tanned skins in this way 
so that they are as soft and white as buckskins. 

2. A reader wishes to kuow the mode of tanning 
coon and fox skins with the fur on. I will give 
him my mode of operation. If the skin is green 
from the body, scrape all the flesh from if; then 
pulverize equal parts of saltpeter and alum, and 
cover the flesh part ol the skin with it: put the skin 
in such a manner as to hold the brine when dis¬ 
solved; then lay it away in a cool place—say the 
cellar—and let it lie four or six days: then cover 
the flesh part with soap, and wash oil with clean 
water; dry in the shade; roll and pull occasionally 
while drying; then roll and pull until soft and pliable, 


The Season and Chocs.— Since our last report the wea 
has been warm and pleasant — very favorable f or |, arvffR 
operations. Most of the crop of winter wheat has I 
secured in good order, contrary to the anticipati 0 „ g 0 f |f) 
farmers. The average temperature of last week (cur 
August 2.) was TO 14. but that of the present, bids fair u 
much higher, the heat of the first three days being oppr,, 5l 
The thermometer marked over 00 in the shade on g UI| 
ami Mon day. Good for the com crop, which is improv 
We continue to receive favorable reports concerning D 
crops, from almost every section, near and distant, —- 


‘•The awards have just been made, and we (America! 
received fifty-four medals and thirty-one honorable, mentioi 
for our ninety eight contributors—a far larger proportion tu'.! 
to any other country. McCormick's Reaper mid Wo,„c” 
Reaper and Mower, each awarded amedAl. Russell ,v T re 
main and Kirby & Osborn have four honorable ini-mi,,,.?’ 
Our Kire Engine. Pease s nils, of Buff.ln, Hotchkiss' IV|,,„. r 
mint Otis, are suecesstul, and SteinWay & Sons, and Hiisl sil , m , 
of New York, have medals for Pianos-a great triumph ,, V L 
the Londoners. Our articles are attracting ns they desen e 
much attention. I will send you a full list of awards in 0Hx l 
steamer. All oui 5« w ing Machines are awarded prizes ” 

— The ceremony of awarding the premiums at the j nter 
national Ex hibitiotl in Loudon took place on the 11th ult* 
the Puke of Cambridge officiating in the place of the Queen' 
A grand procession was formed in the Horticultural Gardens, 
and moved to the Exhibition Buildings to the Pound of music 
Mr A dams represented the United States, and all the digni- 
tarles of England were present. Earl Granville made an 
address to the international representatives, and Lord Taun¬ 
ton then delivered to the Duke of Cambridge a report on the 
verdict of the Juries Award. The number of medals voted 
by the juries amount to nearly seven thousand, and the hon¬ 
orable mentions to about five thousand three hundred. The 
proportion of awards to exhibitors is greater than in the 
International Exhibition of 1851, but less than in that of 1855. 
The English papers publish the awards to British exhibitors, 
which alone till half a dozen columns of small type. 


A Connecticut Sheep Story.— Eds. Dural:— 
I will give you a sheep story as a specimen of what 
is done in that Hue here in old Connecticut, Mr. P. 
B. P kck, ol' North Windham, a Rural subscriber, 
informed me, in a conversation I had with him a 
short time since, that fifteen years ago he had one 
sheep, and since then he has sold over 100, killed a 
number for mutton every fall, and now has a very 
handsome lot of 20, and all from one sheep. lie 
also tells me that on the loth of May. 1801, lie had 
3 ewes, and that in one year they had increased to 
21. One of them died, but be has now 20 fine sheep 
and lambs, and all from the 3 ewes and their proge¬ 
ny in one year. This looks a little like the story 
the man told about ids corn, when ho said that alter 
manuring a Hill of it with some new kind of fertil¬ 
izer, he picked 33 ears from the stalks, and a stake 
that he had placed near it also bore several hand¬ 
some ears. But friend Peck is a gentleman whose 
veracity none who know him doubt. He explains 
their increase to me in this way: The 3 original 
sheep had 7 lambs — 2 of them bad twins, the other 
triplets —4 ram and 3 ewe lambs. Before the year 
came around, they lambed a second time and had 
8, and the 3 lambs of the first lot also had lambs, 
thus making 21 in all. Twenty of them are now 
alive and in fine order. If any of your readers can 
beat this, let us hear from them.—G. C. R., Mans¬ 
field Center, Conn., 18G2. 


Economy ofrimnll Farms, 

The Maine Farmer, in an article on Chinese 
husbandry, deduces some conclusions in regard to 
the economy of small farms. 

1. The term small farms may need some qualifica¬ 
tion. In France the majority of farms do not aver¬ 
age more than five acres each; but here a farm of 
from fifty to seventy-five acres would be called a 
small farm. And we believe there is more profii in 
working a farm of t his size, considering the expenses 
attendant upon it, than in carrying on a farm of 
three hundred acres. Eventually, all our farms 
will be reduced in size, partly for the purpose of 
conducting them (o more profit, and partly because 
agriculture will ultimately be the leading profession 
engaged in. 

2. We learn another lesson from their methods of 
saving fertilizing materials to apply to the soil—a 
lesson of the greatest importance, and one which 
we could use to good advantage. Were the same 
economy in saving manure practiced here as is 
common in China, we could support a population 
double our present number, send men enough to 
war to put down every rebellion, whip England and 
France, pay all our taxes, and leave everybody rich. 

3. In the application of manure and irrigation, 
another lesson is taught tis. There is no doubt that 
manure in a liquid form is the best food for plants 
that can be applied. It comes in direct contact 
with the rootlets, and in a form readily to be availa¬ 
ble for their growth. The more liquid manure we 
use, and the more irrigation is practiced—where 
practical de—the greater will lie our crops and the 
more sure our success. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —As my wife is a 
subscriber to your paper, (and she being a very 
tine woman, allows me to read it,) i thought.! would 
take the liberty to address you, for the purpose of 
benefiting some of your readers with regard to the 
best mode ol curing horses that have vicious and 
disagreeable habits, especially the “kicker.” As I 
have liven strictly a horse man for the past ten 
years, and have tried many experiments with that 
class of horses, I think my view of the subject will 
interest those having to do with that noble animal. 

Undoubtedly, when the All-wise Creator gave 
man dominion over the beasts of the field, he de¬ 
signed that man should subjugate the horse, and 
make him a kind and faithful servant. Notwith¬ 
standing the ox, the camel, the ass, the goat, and 
the sheep were all domesticated a number of thou¬ 
sand years before the horse, the latter has been 
found to be the most uselul animal given by God 
to man, and yet, perhaps, the worst abused—over¬ 
worked, whipped, spurred, and half starved. 

'• The galled ox cannot complain, nor supplicate a moment’s 
respite; 

The spent horse hideth his distress, till he p&neth out his 
spirit at the goal; 

Also, in the winter of fife, when worn by constant toil, 

If ingratitude forget his services, ho cannot bring them to 
remembrance. 

Behold, he is faint with hunger; the big tear standeth in his 


Emery's Cotton Gin. — We understand that Mr. Horace 
L. Emery, of the firm of Emery Bros., Albany Agricultural 
Works, and the inventor of many valuable machines, has 
recently gone to England for the purpose of exhibiting hi? 
new Cotton Oin and other machinery at the World's Fair, and 
to introduce Ms inventions more generally in Europe. Mr. 
E lias devoted much time and attention in perfecting his Cot- 
ton Gin. and is said to have made great improvements upon 
the rude invention of WiiitnrY. The N. Y. World say« lie 
expects to introduce it to the great cotton fields springing up 
in Asia and Africa, and believes its superiority will give him 
a monopoly of the sale of ginning machines in that quarter of 
the globe. The same authority, after describing the new gin, 
states that Mr. Embry has had a machine in operation in that 
city recently, and that the cotton was ginned beautifully 
“The seeds, picked bare us grains of barley, fell out under 
the hopper, the sand and dirt caught in a revolving wire 
screen, and were deposited in another place, while the ginned 
cotton came out at the extremity of the machine in most 
beautiful hakes." We think our friend will find a good field 
for lus enterprise in Great Britain and her Colonies, and trust 
his visit will prove eminently successful. 


From North-Eastern Wisconsin.—Crops. Ac. 
Our corn crop is backward; mow* so, I think, in Ibis 
region, than at any former period for the last eight 
years. Some pieces are so very small that they give 
little hope of a crop of any value. Others have 
been greatly damaged by heavy showers that have 
badly washed the soil. While in a majority of 
pieces the corn stands well on the ground and is of 
good color, under the most favorable circumstances 
the crop must fall below an average one. Oats are 
middling. Potatoes bid fair for a full crop. The 
wool crop is generally marketed and sold at remu¬ 
nerating prices, varying from thirty-seven to forty- 
seven cents per pound. 

We are now in the midst of haying, for which the 
weather, until the past few days, has been very 
unfavorable. Instead of moderate showers, we have 
had rain in torrents, which has fairly deluged the 
country, greatly damaging large quantities of hay 
not stacked, and in some instances sweeping it from 
the low grounds into the streams, entirely beyond 
reach. I think it, safe to estimate the loss sustained 
in grass cut ami uncut at one-fourth the entire crop, 
which promised to beafall one. In fact, timothy and 
clover, which had uot been extensively grown here, 
have done remarkably well this season, many fields 
being fully equal to any ever grown in Western 
New York, affording a very encouraging future 
prospect for farmers in this section. 

Of garden fruits we have not a great variety. 
Currants are abundant, and the making of a little 
domestic wine is the order of the day. Apples are 
not so plenty as last season, yet we shall have some; 
the trees look healthy, and are. growing finely. The 
wheat crop, always subject to many contingencies, 
has this season been injured somewhat by the great 
rains, rust, and chinch bugs. .Still it promises to be 
something like a fair, average crop. Some few 
pieces may do to cut this week; but it will be a full 
week before wo shall bo fairly in the harvest field of 
battle. We feel greatly (he want of help. The 
harvest is great, but the laborers are few.— J. C. B., 
Danville, Dodge Co., Wis., July 28,18C2. 


Tlic Art of Catching Horse*. 

A correspondent of the Valley Farmer truly 
remarks that there are few things more aggravating 
than to be in a hurry to go tp some place, and have 
great trouble to eutd) a horse. I have sometimes 
made the assertion AaQa horse which I raise will 
never be hard to catch, no less some one else spoils 
him. The way I mana^e.is to keep them gentle 
from colts, handling il^eru as often as convenient. 
When young horses are running to gi ass, give them 
salt occasionally, and let them fondle about you. 
making as little show as possible of trying to get 
hold of them. There is nothing surer to spoil a 
horse forever than to ran as if trying to hem him in. 
and yelling at him authoritatively, or scolding; he 
can Bee. just as well as you know, that he is out ol 
your reach. To put on the cap sheaf, whip him 
severely for causing trouble, and my word for it. 
the next time you want to catch him he “ will not 
listen to the voice of your charming, charm you 
never so wisely.” 

Horses learn a great, deal by signs. In beginning 
to teach them to be caught, go toward them on the 
near side, slowly and cautiously, making no demon¬ 
strations at all. If the animal begins to walk off, 
stop, and whistle, or other wise manifest indifference, 
until be becomes quiet again, then approach as 
before. When you are so close as to be confident he 
will not escape you, speak kindly, and hold up one 
hand, ready to touch him on the withers, and thence 
pass it along the neck until you can get hold of his 
head, but do not seize him with a grab, as this tends 
to excite fear afterwards. By practicing this course, 
using the sign. viz,, holding up the baud when yon 
are a little further away each time, a horse may be 
taught to stop and be caught, even when in consid¬ 
erable glee, (playing,) simply by holding up the 
hand and using some familiar phrase, such as whoa 
boy , &c. By way of caution, however, watch his 
actions and intentions closely during his tutoring, 
and if at any time or from any cause, you see that 
he is going to run, do not by any means say any¬ 
thing or hold up your hand, as the sign given and 
disobeyed a few times will almost inevitably pre¬ 
vent your making anything out of it in future. 


What a Cow has Done for thr War. — The Albany 
Journal relates the following interesting incident, which, it 
truly says, should make some of the rich men blush who are 
subscribing their paltry fives and tens to the recruiting funds 
of their several localities:—“ A few days since, subscriptions 
were set on foot in Orleans county. A farmer of moderate 
tneuns contributed $50 and a cow. Every one conceded 
that this was liberal; but it occurred to a friend that the cow 
might he turned to excellent account. Lots were to be cast 
for her. and 205 tickets, at ?1 each, were distributed and paid 
for. This, practically, brought up the farmer's subscription to 
$265. But the cow was destined to do still better. The 
winner put tier up at auction, and 330 more were added to 
the fund—making the aggregate 5285. But it was deemed x 
pity that a cow, so thoroughly patriotic, should bo sold to 
cheap; ami the result was that 315 were added to the purchase 
money—making the cow's aggregate contribution to the fund 
$250, besides the $50 from her original owner! There are a 
great many rich wen. ail over the country, who will not do 
half as much for the war as this cow.” 


Bis skin Is sore with stripes, and lie tottcreth beneath his 
burden; 

Ilis limbs are stiff with age, his sinews have lost their vigor. 
And pain is stamped upon his face, while lie wrestleth une¬ 
qually with toil: 

Yet once more mutely and meekly endureth he the crushing 
blow; 

That struggle hath cracked his heart-strings—the generous 
brute is dead! 

Livcth there no advocate? for him no judge to avenge his 
wrongs? 

No voice that shall be hoard in his defense? no sentence to be 
passed on his oppressor? 

Yea, the sad eye of the tortured pleadeth pathetically for him: 
Yea, all the justice in heaven is roused in indignation at his 
woes; 

Yea. all the pity upon earth shall call down a curse upon the 
cruel: 

Yea, the burning malice of the wicked is their own exceed¬ 
ing punishment. 

The Angel of Mercy stoppeth not to comfort, but passeth by 
on the other side, 

And hath no tear to shed when a cruel man is damned." 

With regard to the V>est mode of teaching a horse 
not to kick in the stable, I differ materially from 
Mr. Youatt, notwithstanding he is a graduate of 
the college, while I am only a graduate ol the 
stable. While he recommends cruelly, 1 use kind 
and gentle means. If the horse kicks- it is because 
he thinks he 1 ms reason to do so; it is because be 
first iritis to kick, and then carries out his design by 
applying his feet, to some frightful object,—a course 
which he undoubtedly deems very necessary to self¬ 
protection. Perhaps there is no object to frighten 
him; if so, it is very easy for him to imagine that 
he is in danger, especially after he has once acquired 
the habit—all which gops to show that it is an act 
of the mind, and not of the heels; and if' so, why 
not operate upon the brain, instead of torturing the 
flesh, as Mr. Youatt recommends? A person won Id 
naturally come to the conclusion, by the reading 
of the quotation in the Rural from Youatt. (in 
answer to ihe inquiry made by a Manbasset, Queens 
Co. subscriber, with regard to “kickers,”) that the 
horse’s brains lay in bis heels, instead of his head, 
for he recommends a very cruel and barbarous 
operation, such as letting him kick against the thorn 
bush, the furze, the log, the block, and chain, all of 
which help to irritate the mind, aud in some cases 
so much so that Mr. Youatt says he thinks the 
animal must be crazy, aud it would not be wonder¬ 
ful if such treatment were to make him crazy. I 
think euch treatment is sufficient to make a mule 
insane. 

In order to break a horse of any vicious or disa¬ 
greeable habit, we have to convey an idea from our 
mind to bis, which cannot be done by inflicting pain 
upon the flesh; therefore we lay the whip and the 
spur aside, and .use kind and gentle means, teaching 
the horse to have confidence in his master. Then 
i it is a very easy matter to teach him the principles 
of subordination, without using brute force. Now 
let me say to your Queens connty man, il you want 
to break your horse from kicking at “ nothing." just 
give him nothing to kick at, and the way to do it is 
this; Hitch him on the barn floor, where there is no 
stall, and then swing a smooth pole, by means ol 
ropes, on either side of him. Let them hang about 
even with his stifle, and then let him “fall in.” 
While he is kicking at one the other is close after 
him, and he kicks under them, and fails to hit either. 
Thus he soon finds out that he is not hurt, and that 
when he kicks he only does so against the wind; 
and hence soon comes to the conclusion that it 
won’t pay, gives it up, and goes to eating, or lies 
down and behaves himself. I have tried this a 
number of times, and never knew it to fail. 
Kendullville, Ind., 1862. Albert W. Ski.dun, V. S. 


California Crops, &e. — Under date of San Jose Valley, 
July 8th, 3862, Mr. John Hashinger writes to the Rural as 
follows:—-' The props in this Valley tins season are very large. 
Some fields of wheat will average as high as sixty bushels per 
sere, and barley as high as one hundred bushels. The g-4u 
will be v ery heavy and plump. We have got to sowing our 
grain in this V alley very thin, not more than from thirty-live 
to forty pounds to the acre, in order that it may spread, t 
have counted as high a* one hundred stalks from one root, 
each having a perfect head of eighty grains to the head — so 
you see our increase is something over ore hundred fold. 
Farmers, this season, have to full back to the old method of 
harvesting by using the reaping and in some instances to 
mowing machines, the grain being too much down for the 
heading machines.” 

Mr II. sends extracts from the San Jose Mercury of the 3d 
ult., one of which, among other huge things, says:—“Mr. 
Bottsfgrh has succeeded in raising 225 bushels of barley to 
the acre, on a field of ten acres, from once seeding aud thrice 
harvesting.” 


aitrt 


Harvesting and Thrashing El ax.—W ill you. or some of 
the Rural readers, please give me some information as to the 
best method of harvesting and thrashing llax, where the 
object is to save both seed and fiber?—S iuisgribkk, Susijension 
Bridge, iY. Y. 1802. 

“Subscriber" is referred to an article upon this topic from 
the Scientific American, which may he found in “ Spirit of 
the Ag. Press." present issue. W r e would be glad to publish 
the views of such of our correspondents as have had experi¬ 
ence in flax culture, and hope they will respond with the 
information desired. 


WAR OR WORK, 


Eds. Rujul New-Yorker:— This is an import¬ 
ant and solemn era in tbe history of our country. 
It calls lor the exercise ol all the means, aud all tbe 
energies of our citizens, mental, moral and physi¬ 
cal. Every man should feel that fie is an active, 
and not a sleeping, partner in this great and glo¬ 
rious association, the United States of America, 
establisfied to secure liberty and good government 
to all its members. Each man should consider him¬ 
self a host, and feel that upon his patriotic action 
depends the salvation of the country in this time of 
sore trial. This is a time that calls for sacrifice of 
time, ease, money and life; and unworthy is ho to 
be a citizen of this noble country who is not ready 
to make the sacrifice, and make it cheerfully. 

I am. Messrs. Editors, among those whose age 
excludes them from draft, and whose gray hairs 
would hardly be permitted to be covered by a sol¬ 
dier’s cap, even by the most anxious volunteer cap¬ 
tain seeking for recruits; yet, thanks to a kind 
Providence and a temperate life of toil. I am yet 
able to bear some of the burthens of the Govern¬ 
ment, and if it should become necessary, might yet 
5o something at making rebels run, though I would 
"be bad on a retreat. But those who. like myself, 
are laid on the shelf so far as fighting is concerned, 
can do a good deal towards putting dow n a rebel¬ 
lion. We can talk,—and the old are fond of talk¬ 
ing,—and show our young men tbe right way. We 
can urge them to a prompt performance of their 
duty, and we can take care of the wives and the 
little ones, and see that while the father fights our 
battles, the mother and the children are made as 
happy as possible, by our kind words and acts. 
Their lot is u hard one, but we can make it lighter 
if we will, and he that will not do so is a hard¬ 
hearted. soulless lellow. thatoughtnotto be allowed 
to live with civilized people. Then we can work. 
Some of us have been resting a long time,—think¬ 
ing we had earned a little repose for our declining 
days,—and telling what big days' works we used to 
do, and how, even now, we could beat the degen¬ 
erate young men of the present day. Well, we now 
have a chance to try again. The hired man wants 
to go. but his contract with you is not out until 
spring. Now, show ~z~ay patriotism. Let him go; 
pay him up promptly for all he has done, to buy 
conveniences to leave with his family, and if you 
have a heart as big as a walnut, say to him that you 


“Stop my Paper." —We gratify the writer of the subjoined 
by publishing his essay entire — being sure to “follow copy” 
throughout, except in omitting name : 

MrD DT Moore Dear Sir I have sent two short pieces to you 
requesting you to publish the same I have not yet seen either 
of them in thecolums of your Paper neither have you given 
any reason for not doing so one was headed our l’et the other 
was headed What my Pig done the first that t sent you win 
written in Sixty one if you publish that please State when it 
was written new Mr Moore I want those pieces published the 
story of my l’ig at any rate and unless you make up your 
mind to do’so in your next you need not send another Copy 
of the Uural tomy address 

Speedsville July 27th 62 
Yours in haste —, —,- 

_In reply to the above we beg respectfully to state that 

we have never yet "gone and went and done” so mean. a 
tiling as to publish a ridiculous or foolish thing to procure or 
retain a subscriber, and reckon the time for such action has 
not arrived — and will not so long as we can cut cord wood or 
unearth potatoes fora livelihood. “ This is a free country 
yet, we believe, and so long as “this deponent” edit* the 
Rural, “pets” and “pigs” will be discussed or told about 
with proper discretion, and upon sufficient authority, only 
Meantime, and perhaps for a longer period, the paper will 
be furnished at ttie usual rates, aud the copy mailed to our 
modest friend discontinued when his subscription expires. 


Wn at is the Matter wits my Hups?—Last fall I could 
boast of six as fine shouts as any of rny neighbors, but this 
last spring they commenced to be lame in their hind legs. 
The lameness seemed to he caused by a disease in the kidneys 
or small of the back Some could not stand on their hind 
legs at all. I fed corn mostly. Will the editor, or some one 
of the Rural readers, please give the name, cause, aud cure 
of the disease, and much oblige—U. S. Dieftunuacher, 
Liberty, Tioga Co., Pa.. 1862. 

Skinner, in his “Diseases in Swine ,"says there is a fatal 
disease among our swine in the West called the kidney worm, 
which causes a weakness in the back, and finally a falling of 
the hind-quarters, which they will drag around for months, 
until they become the most loathsome objects Hint you can 
conceive of. Arsenic in small portions, mixed with their 
food, will generally prove effectual, if given in the first stages 
of the disease; and the best preventive medicine is ashes and 
sulphur, mixed witli their salt, for hogs require as regular 
salting to keep them healthy and in good condition as do 
cattle or horses. 


The Way to Cock Barley. 

S. Edwards Todd, writing to the Country Gen¬ 
tleman, gives the directions as to the proper manner 
of conducting this portion of the labors of the farm: 

If barley be properly cocked, it will stand a very 
hard rain, without being wet but very little; whereas, 
if it be thrown together in a bap-hazard manner, 
almost every straw will be wet through the entire 
cock, during an ordinary shower. If the cocks are 
to be covered with bay caps during a shower, it 
matters little how the bunches of barley are placed. 
But m case barley must remain in the cock during 
a storm, unprotected by caps, it should lie so cocked 
that it will shed rain. If the straw is long, the cocks 
should be about one-third larger iu diameter than 
the length of the straw. Then wo Bbould always 
endeavor to keep the middle the highest, by placing 
the heads near the middle of the cock, with the 
straw slanting in a direction to carry the rain from 
tbe middle. Let the cocks be “ trimmed up,” as we 
usually say, by raking them off smooth, and terming 
a very conical top. Now, take a gavel of short 
barley and spread it over the top of a cock, by walk¬ 
ing entirely round it, placing the straws in such a 
position that they will conduct the rain away from 
the middle of the cock. The rain will be conducted 
along the straws, if they do not lie entirely level; 
and it the straws have a littleindination, the greater 
proportion of the water that falls—unless it should 
rain very hard—will all be conducted oil’, and the 
barley will be wet but little. But when a good 
portion of the straw slants inwards towards the 
middle of the eoek, the water will be conducted 
inwards , and the cocks will be well saturated with 
water. 

Farmers should show their awkward boys and 
unskillful men, how to handle the gavels or bundles 
1 of barley, with skill, when they are cocking it, in 


Bloody Milk. —“A Subscriber” wants to know what will 
cure heifers that give bloody milk. I have cured a uumber 
that gave bloody milk, the same as lie says lus do, and have 
ofteu thought of sending the recipe to the Rural. It is a 
sure cure, and is as follows: Give one pound of sulphur one- 
fourth pound at a time, four days in succession, unless tbe 
third dose effects a cure. Give in bran, or meal, or anything 
the COW will eat. As a cure for the garget, this is the best 
thing 1 ever tried.—N. 8., Castile, N. I’, 1862. 


Davy’s Devon Herd Book.— The Journal of the N. Y. Ag 
Society says that Mr. John Davy, the Editor of the Devon Bod 
Book, has just issued a circular announcing Ids intention ol 
publishing the fourth volume as soon as practicable after the 
forthcoming trial at the worlds fair. He will publish all P e( b 
igrees sent him of thorough-bred Devons, giving pedigrees (f» 
accordance with the rules established by the NrW York Stats Ag¬ 
ricultural Society ,) for subscribers to Ids volume at teI ‘ 
lings sterling. The volume will cost American subscribers 
with charges not to exceed $3.60. He especially desires that 
whereever any animal has taken a premium the same should 
be stated, and that all lists both for bulls and heifers should be 
arranged, by those sending them, alphabetically, so as to sa' e 
him great trouble in editing Ids work. 


Agricultural Fairs, &c.—The next Annual Fair o 
Allegany Co. Ag. Society U to he held at Angelica. Sept 
and 24tli. The officers are: President — E. Y. Wjllstt 
geliaa Vice P.— Robert Ken wick, Belfast. Secretary 
M. Alba. Angelica. Treasurer —J Lockhart. Angelica - 
Union Ag Society has been organized in the border tow 
the counties of Oneida, Otsego, Cheuangq, Madisoi 
is entitled the Brookfield Union Ag. Society, and will ho 
first Annual Fair at Brookfield, on the 24th and 25th ot 
Fair of Columbus, Chenango Co., will be 


-The Town 

October 13—15. 







only one in fifty worth looking at- Asters, stocks, 
and balsams have been brought to such high excel¬ 
lence by careful culture and skillful saving of the 
seed of the best flowers, that those who grow from 
penny and two-penny packets have no idea of the 
beauty of the flowers which may be secured from a 
pinch of first-rate seed. Asters are now to be had 
of the size and fullness of dahlias, and of all shades 
of color. Balsams the same. Stocks of the best 
kinds produce grand pyramids, equal to the best 
hyacinths, ami all the leading annuals are saved in 
distinct colors, so that the grower is in no quandary 
as to what the tints will be, if the seeds come from 
a first-rate house, and are sown separate as received, 
and with tallies to distinguish them. There is an 
immense trade carried on in penny packets of dead 
or worthless seeds in London, and that is one reason 
why the London people are so far behindhand in 
the growth of flowers. As a rule, never save seed 
of your own growing; you can buy for sixpence 
what it will Gost you live shillings in trouble to 
obtain; and there are a hundred chances against 
your saving a siogle pinch that shall be wovth the 
paper you wrap it in." 


Gkowino P.konikh PI!dm Skkd.—I Should like very much to 
know how to procure 1’fBonie- from the need—that is. how to 
save the seed, and what time to plant them, &o.? At some 
convenient season will you he kind enough to tell us through 
our friend, the RcuscV— Hkkiikrt, Urislol , R. I. 

We would gather and plant the seed as soon ns ripe, in a 
well prepared tied, covering about half an inch. It will take 
four or five years to obtain flowers from seed. The better 
wav for an amateur would lie to obtaiu plants in the autumn, 
of some of the Well known good varieties, from the nurseries. 


months, begin to languish, and at last will perish 
altogether. Take it up, and examine the roots, and 
you will find that the dead sticks gave rise to the 
growth of fungus, which has covered them with 
white threads; these threads have taken hold of the 
living roots, and have utterly checked their vegeta¬ 
tive powers, and even tho soil all round them is 
tinged of a ghastly blue, and would poison what¬ 
ever might be planted in it. I have lately seen so 
many instances of the pernicious -effects of decay¬ 
ing wood, that I would never rooie allow a single 
inch of dead stick to lie about anywhere, unless I 
knew that these Underground fungi were unknown 
iu the neighborhood. Two winters ago, I had to 
remove the whole of the soil from a border 200 feet 
long, owing to the state it had been brought to by 
an old fence, the posts of which had rotted, and 
spread the fungi about to such an extent that entire 
cart-loads were removed, in which there was not a 
single spadeful of soil of its natural color; it was 
uniformly tinged with a grayish blue, and smelt 
powerfully of toadstools. In such stuff as that 
nothing will grow, and trees and shrubs rapidly 
contract the disease about their roots, so as to 
become positively rotten from the collar down¬ 
wards, aud all the pruning, mamtring and watering 
that can be given them is so much labor and mate¬ 
rial wasted. 

« With trees so affected, there is but one course,—to 
burn them. I have tried washing, scrubbing, paint¬ 
ing tbeir roots with lime and soot, and other plans 


UOTES IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

There seems to be an increasing taste for small 
pl H e and white flowers. The great demand of our 
seedsmen is for the kinds that will produce small 
a nd delicate flowers, that will bear cutting well, and 
are therefore suitable for small hand bouquets. 

For this purpose the Candytufts are excellent, the 
y el0 While particularly so, while the Sweet Scented 
with small foliage, is very pretty. The Sweet Alys- 
siim is one of the most valuable plants of this class, 
growing about a foot in height, and covering the 
ground if planted about a toot apart- The White 
Sweet Pea is rather large for the purpose, but its 
fragrance is unequaled, and should be grown in 
large quantities, for nothing will be in more gen¬ 
eral demand. 

Among the small blue flowers, the Campanula 
speculum is desirable, which, like all we have 
named, is an annual, hardy, and free bloomer. 
Phacelia congests is a free bloomer, of a light, 
bright blue, as hardy as a weed. Eutoca visddtt is 
one ot the brightest blues that can be imagined. 
The leaves are clean and healthy in their appear¬ 
ance. but a dullish green. The whole plant has a 
vigorous look, and grows about a loot in height. 
The flowers are not sufficiently abundant to suit our 
taste, but they are of great brilliancy, being of the 
deepest, azure blue. One of the best, if not the best 
of all our small flowers, is the WkiUavia grandi/lora. 

It cannot be called new, as it has been pretty gen¬ 
erally grown in Europe for six or seven years; but 
we have seen it in this country only in a few cases. 

It commences blossoming in the hot-bed, or only 
when a few inches iu height, and continues during 
the season, bears transplanting well, endures the 
hottest, dryest. season, and is quite desirable. 

Among all the bright blue flowers of larger size, 
nothing surpasses for variety and brilliancy of color¬ 
ing the Delphiniums. Very few are aware of the 
beauty of the Dwarf Pocket Larkspur when well 
grown. It. is certainly one of the most showy orna¬ 
ments of the flower garden; but for cutting, the 
Branching is the most useful. It grows from, to 
three feet in height, the flowers are ii\ spikes, and 
blue, white, pink, and vnriegated v The seed should 
he sown in the autumn, tq bbtain fine plants the 
next spring. There are several perennial varieties, 
of the most brilliant shades of blue, perfectly hardy. 
Seed for these should be sown in Juue, and good 
flowers will be produced the next season, and plants 
may be multiplied by dividing the roots. 

Last season we obtained seeds of a novelty— Callb- 
opsis cwduminifolia hybnda, the plant being repre¬ 
sented as of a pyramidal.globular growth.andcovered 
with thousands of brilltaut yellow flowers. The 
seeds were sown in the spring of 1S61, and the 
plants produced did not meet our just expectations; 
but knowing that the Coreopsis cannot be grown in 
perfection if the seed is sown in tho spring, we 
waited for another trial before condemning this as 
unworthy of the praise it had received iu Europe. 
This spring we were much surprised to find that 
every plant of last year had endured the winter, and 
that each was throwing up a compact mass of 
leaves and branches. The plants are between two 
and three feet in height, with a beautiful globular 
head really covered with flowers, like our well 
known Yellow Coreopsis. It has truly a beautiful 
habit 

Lychnis Haageana has proved exceedingly desira¬ 
ble. If treated like a tender annual, and plants are 
grown in a frame with Ten- Week-Stocks, Ac., and 
transplanted in June, it will flower in July and 
continue during the season. The blossoms are 
almost as large as Dianthus Heddewlgii, and we 
have them scarlet and white. 

In our vegetable garden we have been testing 
several kinds of early cabbage, and alter a trial of 
two seasons we are satisfied that in this climate 
Wheeler Imperial is the best early cabbage grown. 
It heads well if the soil is even tolerable, grows 
very rapidly, and is not as liable to injury from 
insects as tho slow growing kinds, while, for the 
table we have no hesitation in saying it is unsur¬ 
passed. This is good enough if two or three plant¬ 
ings are made until winter cabbage is ready; but as 
this is some trouble, it may be followed by Winning- 
stadt, set out at the same time. This is a good 
variety if the seed is true, but a good deal we see 
growing shows mixture very plainly. 


Tkiomihik T)K (Saxo STUAWREKitr — Will you inform me 
tlirilllRh the columns of your valued paper whether the 
Triomphe de Gund strawberry is calculated to do well by 
itself, or whether it neod* a fertiliser; aud if so, what is best? 
—Sl'iiscmmsit, Auljurn. 1SB2. 

The Triomphe needs no fertilizer, 


ftovticuttuval ^otes 


Cherriks—Prodcctitknkss. —Among the many evidences 
we have received of the unusual productiveness of the cherry 
trees the present season, one of the most remarkable was a 
branch of the Black Maz.zard variety, five inches in length 
and hearing 140 specimens. For this we are indebted to 
Thomas Pkikst, of Webster, N. Y. 


Qcinoks for the Tka Tabus.— Bake ripe quinces thor¬ 
oughly, and when cold, strip off the skins, place them in. a 
glass dish, and sprinkle them with white sugar, and serve 
them witli cream. They make a fine-looking dish for the tea 
table, and u more luscious and inexpensive one Uian the same 
fruit made into sweetmeats. 


Tue Garden may be laid out with care and taste, 
and be planted with the choicest trees and shrubs, 
yet if destitute of convenient seats, it lacks a feature 
which gives an air of quiet comfort and ease to the 
whole scene. The garden is for pleasure and ease; 


A PERMANENT BLACK, 


Place in the garden, then, seats at all 


Garden- Walks.—N o garden can look well with¬ 
out neat walks, and no walk can be neat unless 
well made and drained. For keeping down weed3, 
or rather grass, which will appear at the edges of 
the best constructed walks, because the earth will 
wash upon it from the grass, there is nothing like 
salt. But the making of walks is so important a 
matter, that we give the author’s remarks entire:— 
“ Walks should be so made as to be hard aud dry all 
the year round, and unless well drained and with a 
good foundation, this is impossible. A mere sur¬ 
facing of gravel on a soft bottom may do very well 
for summer wear, and oven then will be continually 
broken up by worms; but during continued rains, 
and all through the winter, every footmark will 
leave a hole, and it will be impossible to traverse it 
without getting the feet, plastered with mud. In 
small gardens there is no better place for a pipe-drain 
than under the main walk. The drain should be 
laid at from two to three, feet deep, according to the 
level of the outlet. In making a walk, let the botr 
tom be taken out and the whole of the loam removed 
to the depth of a foot. Then lay down six Inches of 
whatever bard rubbish can be got—such as factory 
clinkers, builders' rubbish, Ac., —and over this 
spread a layer of old mortar or lime rubbish and 
coal ashes, mixed together, quite to the level at 
which the walk is to remain. Give the whole a 
eood rolling, and leave it to settle. If made in the 


RUSTIC CHAIR, J 

Convenient points—under the shade of the trees, 
and on the lawn, at points where a good view of the 
grounds or the surrounding country can be obtained. 
This we advise not only for large places, hut even 
lor small gardens of a quarter of an acre or less. 

In some cases and situations it would be well to 
build a summer-house or arbor, with sufficient roof¬ 
ing to afford shade. This is particularly necessary 
in new places, before the trees are sufficiently 
grown to aft'ord proper shade and shelter. But the 
more simply everything of this kind is done, the 
better. There should be no attempt at anything 
very fine. This may be well enough in some of the 
I gardens of Europe, where everything is in keeping; 
but iu our places, the more plain and unpretending 


PROFITS OF FRUIT CULTURE 


W. D. Gai.laguer has recently made a report to 
the Kentucky State Agricultural Society, on the 
commercial value of Fruit Culture, from which we 
extract the following: 

« Of course, the first question that most men will 
ask, when solicited to embark in horticultural pur- 
is this: Will they pay? Upon which we re¬ 


sults, 
mark as follows: 

“], Remuneration is relative. To be considered 
intelligently, it. must, be looked at with reference to 
the capital invested, the amount of labor employed, 
and the extent ot the personal supervision required. 
Horticultural pursuits will not ‘pay’ as a winning 
game at cards pays. They will not pay as a suc¬ 
cessful speculation in breadstuff's or provisions pays. 
Nor will they pay as five per cent a month on 
money loaned pays. Nor yet as a New York hotel 
or a New England manufactory pays, when those 
concerned in it are ‘satisfied.’ But that horticul¬ 
ture, properly pursued —not as a fancy or an 
amusement, but as a regular branch of agricultural 
will pay a good interest on capital invested 


How to Make Cider Wine.—J. H. Keck, of 
Macon Co., Ill., gives the following method in the 
Country Gentle man;—Take pure cider, made from 
sound, ripe apples, as it runs from the press, put 
sixty pounds of common brown sugar into fifteen 
gallons ot the cider, and let it dissolve; then put 
the mixture into a clean barrel, fill it up within two 
gallons of being full, with clean cider; put the cask 
into a cool place, leaving the bung out for forty- 
eight hours; then put in the bung with a small vent, 
until fermentation wholly ceases, aud bung up tight, 
aud in one year it will be fit for use. This wine 
requires no racking; the longer it stands upon the 
lees the better. Thi3 wine is almost equal to grape 
wine, when rightly managed. 


labor- 

in it, and make a handsome remuneration for work 
performed, there is not the smallest room for even 
the smallest, doubt 

“2. Examples or very great success in this busi¬ 
ness, in the United States, are by no means rare. 
Four or five years ago, a peach orchardist in Ohio 
was offered $18,000 for tho fruit on twenty acres of 

and more 


Cream Beer. —As the warm weather is upon us, 
we begin to think of refreshing drinks. I have a 
famed recipe, which I give. It is an effervescing 
drink, but far pleasanter than soda water, inasmuch 
aa you do not have to drink for your life in order to 
get your money’s worth. The effervescence is 
much more slow. Two ounces of tartaric acid, two 
pounds white sugar, the juice of half a lemon, three 
pints of water. Boil together five minutes. When 
nearly cold, add the whites of three eggs well beaten 
with half a cup of flour, and half an ounce of 
essence of wintergreen. Bottle, and keep iu a cool 
place. Take two tablespoonfuls of this sirup for a 
tumbler ot water, and add one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonlul of soda.— Selected. 


to consolidate it, and before spring will have sunk 
so as to allow of two or three inches gravel. With 
proper rolling the walk will sink the first summer 
so as to make another coat of gravel requisite, and 
if this is laid down when the garden is in its full 
autumn splendor, the appearance of the scene will 
be much improved, and a thoroughly good path 
insured for the winter. The plentiful use of lime, 
whenever it can be had cheap, is a good preventive 
of worms, which play sad havoc with walks imper¬ 
fectly made. To keep a walk in order, let the roller 
be used liberally after a rain; aud iu spring, when 
weeds first make their appearance, get them out at 
once by hand-picking; if allowed to get. strong, 
there is often no remedy but turning the walk and 
raking the weeds put from among the gravel. Iu 
small gardens it is but a little labor to clear away 
all the weeds by using a pointed trowel when the 
gravel is wet with rain, and then giving a good roll¬ 
ing to close up the holes. 

WatbkPROOF Walks.— These are sometimes very 
serviceable iu places subject to damp, and for walks 
on which there is much daily traffic in ail weathers. 
The following instructions for their formation are 
given iu the Floral World:—- A layer of stones, 
brick-bats, shells, or clinkers, six inches deep, to 
torm a dry bottom; a layer of chalk or lime, iu the 




peach trees, while it was yet growing, 
than a month before the period at which the earliest 
part of it would ripen. lid declined the proposi¬ 
tion, and realized about $20,000 from the same 
fruit by gathering and selling it to consumers him¬ 
self. This, however, was a most extraordinary 
instance of a good combination of circumstances, 
viz: fine fruit, a ready market, and high prices. It 
is one ot those happy accidents which occur only 
once in a very long while. And, besides, tour or 
five years of labor and care had preceded this crop, 
which was the first borne upon the trees. 

*3. Some vineyards near Cincinnati have, in 
favorable seasons, produced nearly $1,000 per acre; 
but a much more common yield, one year with 
another, is about $250; a sum for about which good 
land in the Ohio Valley, easily accessible to the 
best markets, may be bought, trenched, planted, 
(the price of slips included,) staked, (with oak.) 
and cultivated to its fourth year. The fourth year 
brings a crop—though notafull one. Let the avails 


rustic seat. 

the better. Rustic work, if well made, always looks 
w r ell. We give specimens of rustic seat3—one a 
chair, and the other attached to a tree. A very 
pretty seat can be formed around even a small tree. 


MAKING WINE 


Hard Times Pudding.—I saw in a late Rural a 
recipe for u Hard Times Pudding." I will give you 
mine, which I know to be excellent for farmers’ 
diDDer, if not for city folks:—Take one quart of 
sour milk, three spoonfuls of cream, four eggs, oue 
teaspoontul of soda, one of salt, any kind of dried 
fruit, stir in flour as thick as can be stirred handily, 
take a piece of cloth, wet it and put the mixture 
upon it and tie it up, leaving ample room to rise. 
Have a pot of boiling water, put it in and boil one 
hour. Do not lift the lid, nor lei it stop boiling. To 
be eaten with sugar and cream, or butter and sugar, 
Lillian 


We have a good many inquiries for a method of 
making currant and other wine. The process is 
similar in all cases, no matter what the fruit may be. 
The black currant, we think, makes the best wine 
of any of onr fruits, somewhat resembling port 
We have already published seveval methods, but 
give the following from the last number of the 
Ilorticulhirist: 

il 1. The currants should be fully ripe. 

‘•2. Have everything prepared beforehand—all 
the currants picked aud ready, as when one com¬ 
mences the process of making the wine he has no 
time to look about for materials of any kind. The 
work must be duue speedily, and with cleanliness. 

“ 3. Have ready a small press, a tub, a pounder, 
a pan to receive tlie juice, a measure, a dipper, a | 
funnel, aud the vessel to receive and ferment the 
wine. 

‘•4. To make five gallons of wine, use twenty 
pounds currants, and nine pounds double refined 
loaf sugar, to be dissolved iu some of the wine over 
the fire in a preserve kettle. To make a barrel of 
wine requires about one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds currants. Sixteen pounds yield one gallon 
of juice in a press—two and a quarter pounds sugar 
to each gallon of wine, which consists of currant 
juice and water, as hereinafter described. This 
does not make a sweet or sirupy wine. If sweet 
wind is desired, it inay be made at any time after 
the wine is fermented, by adding sugar to suit the 
taste. If more sugar is added than stated above, 
and well fermented, it adds strength and not sweet¬ 
ness to the wine. If the wine is not well fermented 
it remaius sweet, and is a simp, not wine. 

"5. Take twenty pounds currants; mash them 
well in the tub with a pounder; have ready a bag 
of light bagging; with a dipper put the pomace in 
the bag: lay this in the receiver, (mine is made of 
a half bushel measure fitted with a follower, with a 
wooden screw, Buch as is used on a carpenter’s 
bench, but placed perpendicularly.) The bag need 
not be tied, only doubled over in the receiver; then 
press gently at first, afterward more severely; when 
the juice is all pressed out. strain and measure it. 
I find it yields five quarts. Then take the pomace 
from the bag; place it in the tub, and pour on it 
five quarts pure rain water, (hard water will not 
do;) pound it. well, mixing with the water, and 
breaking such currants as did not. get cracked be¬ 
fore; then press as before. The yield will be some¬ 
thing over live quarts. Take the same pomace 
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Keene , Ionia Co., Mich, 


or sour sauce, 


anil 


youget theoi; out asters, stocss, Balsams, zinmasi 
and others prized for their high coloring and dis¬ 
tinctness of habit, should be purchased at none but 
first-class houses. The seed ot choice flowers is 
saved with as much care as gold dust—for it is gold 
dust iu another form—by all the leading growers. 
The plants for seed are picked with the greatest 
care; and as the best flowers produce the least seed, 
and single colorless and ragged ones plenty, that 
which is skillfully saved is valuable to a grain, and 
the rubbish is valuable only in pounds and bushels. 
All sorts of tricks are practised upon seeds. Good 
seed is purchased at a fair price, and mixed with the 
worst to increase its quantity, so that in a packet of 
some hundreds there will perhaps be only halt a 
dozen worth the trouble of culture, and yon cannot 
know it till your trouble is nearly over and the 
plants are in bloom; then you are dismayed to find 


Green Corn Budding. — Take one and a half 
dozen ears of green corn, split the kernels length¬ 
wise of the ear, with a sharp knife; then, with a 
case-knife, scrape the corn from the cob, leaving the 
hulls on the cots; mix it with three to four quarts of 
rich, sweet milk; add tour eggs, well beaten, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, salt to the taste; bake it 
three hours; to be eaten hot, with butter. 


Raisins—Tomato Figs. —Will some of the Rural 
readers please to give a recipe for making grape 
raisins, in the bunch; also a recipe for making 
tomato figs, and oblige—E. E. K., Kopies, IU., 1S62. 







the past to the present, and give to a thankful heart 
an appreciating sense of the blessings which, but 
for the labor of those who first possessed them, 
would never have been yours. e. c. l. k. 

Charlotte Center, N. Y., 1862. 


AFTER THE COWS 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

GO THOU TO DREAM-LAND. 


BY MISS A. ,1. DICKINSON, 


Evening is creeping slowly on. 
The shadows lengthen fast, 

The cool, fresh western breer.es 
Are flitting softly past; 

And in the upland pastures 
The cow hell tinkles shrill, 

And crimson is the clover gross 
Upon the orchard hill. 

Across the verdant hill top 
A ml through the valley shade, 
After the cows at sunset 
Go forth a lad and maid 
Her blue eyes seek for daisies, 

His dark eyes seek her face 
That glowing revelation 
Of perfect girlish grace. 

Shadow is over the forest, 

Grim are the moorland fells; 
Gossamer fairies wander 
Forth from their elfin cells. 

Up the lane to the milk yard, 
Moonlight crowning their brows, 
Come back the lad and maiden. 
Driving the lazy cows. 


TO AUNT BETSEY 


BY MARIA M. JONES. 


I saw a light at the window pane 
On a calm and starry night, 

And I knew there were busy fingers there, 
Making a robe so white. 

And I knew that thoir hearts were light and gay 
As they sewed the udomings fair 
And I knew that they had Carefully laid away 
A beautiful wreath they had twined that day, 

To tie on her pale brown hair; 

And knew they had folded a snowy vail 
To clasp on her marble brow; 

For the one that she loved by her side would stand 
And utter the solemn vow. 

I saw a light at the window pane 

Wlnm the wind w ent sobbing by, 

And cold and fitful drifts of rain 
Fell from the weeping sky. 

And not a star from its home looked down 
On the dwellings of men below; 

And the pale moon shrunk from the fearful frown 
And hid its face in the trailing gown 
Of the clouds, in her grief and woe; 

And I knew there were husy fingers there 
Sewing a rohe so white; 

And a snowy wreath for her pale brown hair, 
Bedewed with the tears of those watchers fair, 
They had twined by that midnight light. 

Away, above, where the sweet-faced stars 
Are singing creation's hymn, 

There shinet.h a glory so pure and bright 
That the light of the sun is dim. 

There I see a concourse of angels fair 
Preparing a robe so white, 

Gemming a crown for the pale brown hair 
Of a beautiful maiden awaiting there 
To he Grtuvned an angel bright. 

Then I knew that one home in this world of ours 
Had witnessed a sad farewell. 

And I knew that the angels had welcomed her 
In their beautiful home to dwell. 


I Dear Rcrai.: — With the permission of ‘‘the 
editor,” I wish to ask Aunt Betsey, or some other 
good old lady who belongs to the Rural family, a 
few questions. In the first place, I want to say that 
it's all about matrimony, so maiden ladies need not 
answer, for experience is the best teacher, or some¬ 
thing like that, my old copy book used to say. 
Now, I am a farmer's daughter, how old I shan’t 
tell, but I very much want to know the proper 
requisites for a good farmer's wife. That is, how 
old must she be?—how much must she know '?—and 
how much mustn't she know'/ What particular 
branches of domestic science must she excel in? 
Should she know all about out door work, or should 
she keep by her domestic affairs, not leaving them 
even in thought? 


Go thou to dream-land, weary one, and rest, 

Too long hath brooding care thy heart oppressed; 
Go thou to rest—yon shining moon "ill keep 
A safely vigil o’er thy loved one’s sleep. 

Thine eyes are dimmed with sorrow's falling tear, 
Thy heart beats wildly 'neath some thrilling fear; 
Go lay thyself in slumber's sweet embrace, 

And sweet repose away each care shall chase. 

Thou must not weep, it will not cal! him back— 
Thy tears but show that thou true faith (lost lack. 
God gave to thee thy child; (was ltis to take— 
Twas His the tender cord of life to break. 

Go thou to rest, and in sweet dreams thou'it see 
Once more his cherished image by thy knee, 

And press him to thy bosom, as of old. 

And hear that merry laugh, nor deem him cold. 

Mourn not that in his childhood's vernal hour 
He faded like a summer's fragrant flower ; 

For aye. earth’s fairest flowers all must die, 

E’en while the landscape's fairest to the eye. 

Look upward—kneel—let pure pray ers arise 
To waft his hl&llt spirit to the skits; 

’Twill soothe thy agitation, calm thy gfief, 

And 'mid thy desolation give relief. 

Weep not., but humbly say 1 God's will be done”— 
He to His breast will fold thy little one. 

Tfis safer there than if ’twas with thee here ; 

Then to thy Savior’s cross in haste draw near. 

Go tliou to dream land, softly close the eye ; 

Night's shadowy cone sweeps calmly, swiftly by ; 
Go thou to dream land, that with the dawn of morn 
Sweet peace to thee may on its wings be borne. 
Detroit, Michigan, 1862. 


One. thing I do know about it,— 
that she should bo perfectly competent to take all 
sorts oi cate of children, and I believe I’m compe¬ 
tent in that line, lor I can recall some seven or 
eight sisterly charges that 1 have aided in reaching 
an independent, stale. 

I don't know, though, as I am particular about a 
farmer's wife's qualifications, for may be 1 shan’t 
marry a tanner. Who knows? I don’t, I'm sure, 
for I’m not engaged, nor have I any prospect of 
that order. But, auntie, you see, 1 was thinking, 
the other day, that almost all our young men, fann¬ 
ers boys, have gone to the war, and os many as 
live to return will probably want to settle,—that’s 
the term, isn’t it.?—and, as a mutter of course, they 
will want good wives. Where will they get them? 
Certainly not among the “young ladies of the 
land, if they are all like those around where 1 live, 
for precious tew of the married couples seem to 
live pleasantly, and I believe it’s the fault of 
their wives; at least a good share of it. We farmers’ 
girls have a good preparatory time now. We 
might, if we knew how to go to work, make our¬ 
selves a prize worth getting, every one of us, and 
then we wouldn’t be obliged to set our caps so 
much, and consequently maiden aunts wouldn't 
have so much to talk about, and—well. 1 think the 
world would be better off. 

Now. auntie, just answer these few questions, 
won’t you? If you will, may be future generations 
will call you blessed. I’m sure I will try and do as 
you direct me. How many others will join me in 
this? 1 think and believe it will do just as much 
good to make ourselves lit for good wives as to join 
a Woman's Rights Convention, or a Cadies’ Reform 
Dress Society, and it will be a great deal more 
modest, and better suited to our proper place in 
society. e. n. w. 

Somewhere, July, 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

FIRESIDE AFFECTION'S. 


The man who sits down in a virtuous home, 
however humble, in which his own industry enables 
him to breathe the atmosphere of independence, 
and his wife’R management to enjoy cleanliness and 
comfort, has a vast scope for the creation of happi¬ 
ness. The minds of his children—of his wife—his 
own mind, are so many microcosms, which only 
ask to be inquired into and developed to reveal 
boards of wealth which may be coined into current 
enjoyment. We are ever too little sensible of the 
good immediately within our grasp; too ready to 
cavil at difficulties, and to declare them impossibili¬ 
ties. A great man once said there were no such 
things as impossibilities, and as all proverbs have 
their foundation in practical truth, this idea may 
receive confirmation from the common phrase, 
“Where there is a will there is a way." It is cer¬ 
tain that the difference between what zeal and 
energy will accomplish with small means, compared 
with what power ill or feebly applied will long 
leave unachieved, is most astounding. Few are 
there who have not to reproach themselves with 
supineness, or a prodigal waste ol time and re¬ 
sources 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

OUR GARRET. 


Clara 


FILL YOUR OWN PLACE 


It takes all sorts of characters to complete this 
world-drama, and somebody must act them. In 
other words, I believe that every man was made on 
purpose; that every man has his place in the world] 
an«i that he was made specially for that place. It is 
only by earnestly filling that place that he fulfills 
liis destiny, and answers the end lbr which God 
created him. Confusion and disappointment only 
arise from our efforts to get into some other place 
than the one for which we were intended. The 
range, of our choice is limited by the character and 
the faculties Gud has given us, and the circum¬ 
stances by which he has surrounded us, and which 
have modified that character and developed those 
faculties. Each rnan is created with certain possi¬ 
bilities, which determine the direction he must go, 
and the height to which be may rise. We need not, 
therefore, remain in doubt as to our duty. Our path 
lies so plainly marked out for us, that it is easy for 
us to find it if we choose. Our work is so near us, 
that wo need not seek long for it, if we have willing 
hearts and willing hands to do it. 

No man is burn into the world whoso work 

Is not bora with him; there is always work, 

And tools to work withal, for those who will. 

The same power that created you and trained you 
for your work, has brought that work to you. Do 
not go out of your way to seek for something grand 
and imposing to do, but take up at once the simplest 
and plainest duty that lies before you, and you will 
not go wrong. Do not stand waiting for signs and 
wonders to reveal to you what God would have you 
do, but listen to the voices within you and around 
you calling you to work. Trust those voices, and 
have faith in humble things; then God will seek 
you, and light and streugth be given to you as your 
path opens wider and higher before your advancing 
footsteps. I believe God calls men to humble duties 
as well as great ones, for to him all duty is equally 
great; and woo he unto him who disregards that 
call. Wo are willing to recognize this call to the 
ministry, then why not to the other pursuits of life'' 
Is preaching the gospel the only duty that God re¬ 
cognizes? It is because we wait for God to manifest 
himself in the lightning and the thunder, that we 
fail to hear His voice in our hearts, and in the indi¬ 
cation of circumstances about us, and thus go 
astray, groping our way blindly, and stumbling on 
through life in darkness and doubt. No man ever 
accomplished much w ho had not this idea of a voca¬ 
tion, who did not feel that he was called of God to 
do that very thing.—Prof. Wilson. 


; few who, when they look back upon the 
field of past experience, but feel how barren they 
have left the track which might have been richly 
cultivated. Let ns instantly reform. The present 
will become the future; let us resolve that it shall 
be rich in fruit: delicious to the spirit of review, 
and yielding good seed for the progressive path 
before us. 

The traveler rarely begins with his own country; 
and, in like manner, the searcher after enjoyment 
too often looks beyond home. Too late in life’s 
journey, when little of either strength or time 
remains, this is regretted. In the case of home, the 
early neglect is usually irretrievable, where, we 
may be certain, if flowers are not cultivated, weeds 
will spring—where the violet and the rose might 
have charmed our senses, the nettle and nightshade 
will offend them. Fknelon was accustomed to 
say, “I love my family better than myself, my 
country better than my family, and mankind better 
than my country; for I am more a Frenchman than 
aFKNELON, and more a man than a Frenchman,” 
This is an instance of reasoning more beautiful in 
theory than reducible to practice. I should be sat- 


ETYMOLOGY AND DRESS-MAKING, 


Walking leisurely through one of the streets of 
Boston, a lady swept by me and swept her dress 
under my feet. The consequence was that I trod 
upon it, and the consequence was that the dress 
gave way. 1 was hastening to make an apology, 
but the lady sailed off in anger and would not hear 
it. The line iu Homer, as Pope renders him, came 
iuto my mind: 

“Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep tiie ground.” 
Thereupon the way opened into a curious field of 
etymology. Tin; proud dames of Rome, as well as 
Greece, must also have swept the ground with their 
garments. For we have veslis, a garment, and from 
this rcslhjia. a track or trail—then vesligo and inves- 
ligo , to lbllow on the track, and by metaphor, to 
track out a tbiug with the mind. Not all in vain, 
then, is this sweeping the ground with long dresses, 
for it has enlarged our vocabulary, giving us vestige, 
to investigate, and investigation. English ladles 
of the olden time indicated their rank by the length 
of their garments. But they did not trail them up¬ 
on the ground. Queen Elizabeth, if we remember 
rightly, employed six maids of honor to hold up the 
trail of her royal robes. Their vestments did not 
make vestiges, like those of Grecian, Roman, and 
A me rican ladie 


can dispute the queenly 
gracefulness of these expanded skirts which “sweep 
the ground.” We hope American ladies will not be 
laughed out. ot a fashion which conduces to grace, 
health, and comfort, and which pleads ancient pre¬ 
cedent in its favor. We only put in an apology for 
the awkwardness of gentlemen, who must some¬ 
times choose between treading upon them and no¬ 
where.— Monthly Religious Magazine. 


DOMESTIC FELICITY 


THE PERSONAL LEAD OF CHRIST, 


I don’t suppose there's a happier little woman in 
the State than me, 


I should like to sec her, if there 
is. I go over home pretty often; and Aunt Mirny 
makes just as much of my baby — I've named him 
John — as mother does; and that's enough to ruin 
any child that wasn't a cherub born. Aud Miss 
Mirny always lias a blotlle of some new nostrum of 
her own stilling every time slut sees any of us; we’ve 
got enough to swim a ship, on the top shelf of the pan¬ 
try to-day, if it was all put together. As for Stephen, 
there he comes now through the huckleberry pas¬ 
ture. with the baby on his arm: he seems to think 
there never was a baby before; aud sometimes — 
Stephen’s such a homebody — I’m tempted to think 
that maybe I’ve marriad my own shadow, after all. 
However 1 wouldn’t, have it other than it is. Lu- 
rindy, she lives at home the most of the time; aud 
once in a while, when Stephen and mother and I 
and she are all together, and as gay as larks, aud 
the baby is creeping round, swallowing pins aud 
hooks aud eyes as if they were blueberries, and the 
fire is burning, aud the kettle singing, and the hearth 
swept clean, it, seems as if heaven had actually come 
down, or we’d all gone up without waiting for our 
robes: it seems as if it was altogether too much hap¬ 
piness for one family. And I’ve made Stephen take 
a paper on purpose to watch the ship-news; for John 
sails captain of a fruiter to the Mediterranean, and, 
sure enough, its little gilt figurehead that goes dip¬ 
ping in the foam is nothing else than the Sister of 
Charity. — Atlantic. Monthly, 


the present day. But here we are, almost at the 
bottom of the chest, and not, one laded manuscript, 
lock of hair, or antique bracelet have we found, on 
which to feed romance. Fads must have been the 
food of the mind at the time—there! what is that? 
It would be hard telling what it used to be called, 1 
think, but it must, have served iu the capacity of a 
“what-not," for what is not in it? Here is a bat¬ 
tered snuff-box, redolent still of the “ real Scotch,” 
and the pictured damsel on the cover gives evidence 
that her head has been “ tapped ” by fingers which 
perhaps were too liberal in conveying “pinches” to 
living heads; a pair of iron-bowed spectacles, a 
well-thumbed hymn book, a steel thimble, a paper 
of “rhubarb,” ah! and a pair of red “baby-shoes,” 
worn at the toes, and showing the shape ot the 
plump, restless foot, which, doubtless, the mother 
used to declare was “into all sorts of mischief." 
There is a white paper in one; oh! that golden curl: 
no one need ask more of the way those feet have 
gone, or of the brow that the curl once shaded. 
The musical patter of the one sounded down a short 
pathway, and hushed at the portals of the grave; 
the pure whiteness of the other was sullied by the 
dust, and faded by the darkness within those portals, 
“ Almost night,” says the last lingering sunbeam, 
and we have imperative duties, but a parting word, 
reader, notwithstanding. 11 you possess a garret, so 
far skyward that you seldom visit it, take some of 
these bright afternoons, when the sun cannot help 
sending in a little light to help you in your explora¬ 
tions, and look over—not forgetting that you are to 
leave them in as good, or a little better, order than 
you found them—the rough tables and chairs, cra¬ 
dles and settles, which were once your mother's or 
grandmother's “household gods.” And as you 
look at them, let your thoughts come from them and 


are, yet without sin. He taught us forgiveness by 
forgiving himself his enemies. He went before us 
in the loss of all things, that we might be able to 
follow, in the renouncing of the world and its 
dominion. The works of love that he requires of 
us, in words, are preceded and illustrated by real 
deeds of love, to which he gave up all liis mighty 
powers from day to day. He bore the cross himself 
that he commanded us to take up and bear after 
him. Requiring us to hate even life for the gospel s 
sake, he went before us in dying for the gospel; 
suffering a death most bitter at the hands of his 
enemies, exasperated only by his goodness, and 
that, when at a word, he might have called to his 
aid whole legions of angels, and driven them out of 
the world. And then he went before us iu the 
bursting of the grave, and the resurrection from it; 
becoming, in his own person, the first fruits of them 
that slept. And finally, he ascended and passed 
within the vail before us, as our forerunner, whom 
we are to follow even there. In all which he is our 
shepherd, going before us, and never behind; call¬ 
ing, but never driving; bearing all the losses he 
calls us to bear; meeting all the dangers, suffering 
all the cruelties and pains which it is given us to 
suffer, and drawing us to follow where he leads.— 
Bushnell. _ _ 

God is no respecter of persons. He wills all men 
to be saved and to come to the knowledge ol the 
truth. _ _ 

It is not talking, hut walking with God, that 
the denomination of a Christian.— 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

DREAMS. 


Dreams! What are they? "Whence come they? 
In what softly tinted Paradise are our weary feet 
stayed, when sleep shuts from our vision the actual 
life beyond our chamber door? Bright skies, sweet 
flowers, and balmy airs, make the beautiful dream¬ 
land a medium between the world that is ours and 
the heaven whose golden streets all, even the most 
reckless, hope some day to tread. Dear forms and 
bright faces make glad those pleasant ways, aud 
loving voices whisper words that send the life-blood 
more quickly through the earth-chilled veins.— 
Hearts long estranged, long dead in coldness and 
indifference, again beat fondly against our own. 
Death, the dark destroyer, holdetb no sway here. 
We meet again the kindly pressure of lips long 
since cold and still; and fingers, amid whose mo¬ 
tionless folds the earth-worm hath nestled many a 
year, close gently in the loving clasp of other days. 
What matter though the storm cloud lower heavily 
without? its shadow can not dim our ideal sky. 
What matter though the garment but now laid 
aside has pressed wearily above a heart fainting 
beneath the trials of earth? there, at least, is a 
respite from pain —a sweet foreshadowing of the 
rest prepared for all, in the “ house eternal in the 
heavens.” 


i he iohow mg w meant to be a companion piece 
to the well-known evening prayer for children, be¬ 
ginning, “Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c.: 

“Now I rise from off my bod, 

I pray the Lord for daily broad; 

Keep me from sinful thought and deed; 

Be with my steps in iiour of need; 

And make my soul, if thou dost take, 

Ail dean and pure for Jesus' sake.” 


‘ Pity it were not as easy to shut the mouth of a 
live talker as the book of a dead writer. 


A man should have an aim in his conversation 
but not take aim like a duellist. 


gives a man 
John Mason. 
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sub-vocals (because the articulated part of the sound, 
as in b. is an imperfect or suppressed vocal.) and 
aspirates (the articulated part, as in/, being a breath¬ 
ing or whispering sound,) 

A still further examination of the consonants will 
reveal to the pupils the curious fact that by simply 
adding voice to the articulate aspirates , (the sound 
represented by h is not articulate,) the sounds pro¬ 
duced will coincide with a corresponding number 
of the sub-vocals; for exam pie./and v,p and b. Ac.: 
hence a class of sounds termed, from their recipro¬ 
cal relation, correlatives. Other facts will, in due 
time, be discovered; for instance, that there are a 
few elementary sounds represented, not by any 
single letter, but by two letters combined, as the 
sounds represented by ng, th, oh, Ac.: also that, 
with several of the consonants, as with the vowels, 
the same letter represents more than one sound; so 
also some of the consonants, as c. q. and x, represent 
no sound not fully represented by other letters. 

After a sufficient acquaintance with the more 
important classification of the consonants, the 
teacher might call the attention of the pupils to 
other classilications; for example, that one which 
has reference to the particular organ of speech most 
prominent in articulating I bo several consonant 
sounds, as dentals, (teeth letters,) labials, (lip let¬ 
ters,) linguals, (tongue letters.) palatals, (palate 
letters.) Ac. By pursuing such a course of instruc¬ 
tion, not only will the pupils acquire a thorough 
and practical knowledge of the particular subject 
taught, but they wilt at the same time acquire 
habits of thought and attention which will qualify 
them for the successful investigation of other 
subjects. 

The great advantage of this method of instruc¬ 
tion is, that it overcomes that natural aversion ot 
the mind to close thought and careful investigation 
so indispensable to thorough scholarship, by com¬ 
bining with such labor the pleasure always so 
agreeable to the human mind as that arising from 
the exercise of its faculties in discovering for itself 
the hidden facts and principles of nature. With 
the elementary facts and principles received from 
the teacher as a necessary preparation, and with 
the teacher as a guide, the pupils proceed on their 
journey, delighted and encouraged, as they advance, 
with the new discoveries they are constantly 
making. E. M. c. 

House of Refuge, Rochester, N. Y., 1862. 


The report of the Treasurer was next presented 
and referred to the Finance Committee. 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Mr. 
Anderson, of New York, then presented the follow¬ 
ing ticket: 

President —E. C. Pomeroy, of Buffalo. 

Vice - Presidents —William N. Barringer, ot Troy; 
Henry Fowler, of Auburn; Edward Webster, ol 
Rochester; E. S. Adams, of Brooklyn. 

Corresponding Secretary —James Cruikshank, of 
Albany. 

Recording Secretaries —M. M. Merrill, of Naples; 
Wm. T. Graft) of New York. 

TreaSurer—h W. Cole, of Troy. 

The ticket reported by the Committee was elected 
unanimously. 

The Committee on location then reported that 
they bad selected Troy as the next place for the 
annual meeting, and the time, the last Tuesday in 
July. 

Mr. Cole, who was elected Treasurer, peremp¬ 
torily refused to serve, and tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Edson. of Albany, was then elected Treasurer. 

After the passage of several resolutions of a com¬ 
plimentary character, the evening was spent by the 
teachers in a social manner, at the Halt of East- 
man's Commercial College, and at Corinthian Hall, 
in hearing voluntary addresses, and listening to 
songs from Prof. Black and James G. Clark, Esq., 
adjourning about 10 o’clock — all seeming much 
gratified and benefited by their three day’s sojourn 
in the “ Flour City " and the goodly mental feasts 
provided during the Convention. 


rnond must have fallen at once. The river is now 
filled with obstructions for some distance. A large 
number of vessels, canal boats, Ac., filled with 
stone, have been sunk in tbo stream. Great quan¬ 
tities ol stone have been thrown overboard and 
sunk. Since, the obstructions were placed there, a 
freshet, the highest for forty years, has washed down 
an immense quantity of sand, and the whole mass 
is now solidly embedded together. It will be a 
great task to dear the channel, and it would not be 
surprising if the navigation of the river should 
prove to be permanently injured. Very heavy 
guns are mounted at Fort Darling, and in other for¬ 
tifications, and the banksof the river lined with rifle 
pits. The works of Drury Point are understood to 
be completed to the satisfaction of the authorities, 
and labor upon them lias ceased. 

lie has not. seen the new iron-clail vessel being 
built at Richmond, but judging from the statements 
of those who have worked upon her, the steamer 
must he a formidable affair. She is a new vessel, 
and it was said that she would be completed within 
a few weeks, fie had never heard any talk of a 
scarcity of ammunition for the rebel armies. They 
are constantly receiving powder from Europe, and 
they have several powder mills in operation. 

He thinks the South will fight, just, as long as they 
can keep an organized army, but don’t believe they 
will prolong the contest, if at any time their armies 
should be captured or dispersed, and nothing left to 
rely upon but guerrillas. There are in Richmond 
many friends of the old Union, but they keep quiet; 
and if the city should be captured by our forces, 
they would not express their sympathies until as¬ 
sured that it would never be re-taken. 

In the Pittsburg Gazette we find the narrative of 
the Rev. J. J. Marks, D. D., Chaplain of the (13d 
Pennsylvania regiment, who was taken prisoner at 
Fair Oaks, sent to Richmond, and has now returned 
to his home, paroled for exchange. His relation of 
events is exceedingly Interesting, and we condense 
from it the following: 

Dr, Marks was engaged, after the battle of Fair 
Oaks, in Kearney’s division, in the capacity of a sur¬ 
geon, having charge of three hospitals, containing a 
large number of sick and wounded men. These 
hospitals were located a short distance below Sav¬ 
age’s Station, on the railroad. When the attack was 
made on our right wing, at Mechanicaville, great 
alarm was felt among the men in the hospitals. Two 
hundred and fifty men could not be removed, being 
unable to walk. There were no means of transpor¬ 
tation—no ambulances, no vehicles of any kind— 
nothing upon which to carry a man, save a single 
horse, his own. All who were able to walk, perhaps 
one hundred in number, packed up hastily and 
started toward our lines. The two hundred and 
fifty who remained begged Dr. Marks to stay with 
them, for if left alone they would be robbed of 
everything by the rebels. 

At. length the enemy came. The officers advanced 
with their swords flashing in the sunlight; and one 
of them, in a loud voice, advanced and demanded, 
“ Who is in command here?” The doctor informed 
the officer that he bad charge of the hospitals. 
“ Who are you?” was the next interrogatory. After 
explaining that he was chaplain, but then acting as 
surgeon, the officer inquired the number of men in 
the hospitals, their conditions, Ac. These questions 
were answered. The. officer then informed the doc¬ 
tor that he wanted him to march out all the men 
who were able to go to Richmond; told him that his 
person and property Humid be respected. The 
quick oye of the officer fell upon the horse, and he 
asked, “ Whose horse is that?” “Mine,sir,” replied 
the doctor. “ It shall not be disturbed, we shall 
respect everything you have, and your truuks shall 
not be searched,” The doctor then addressed the 
trembling and despondent men, whose heads were 
hung in shame and mortification. He told them to 
rest satisfied, that they should not be harmed. 

Dr. Marks asked permission of the rebel officer to 
visit our lines and lay in twenty days’provisions 
for the men, provided he would be protected in so 
doing. Permission was granted, and he was assured 
that he would not lie iuterfetred with, but protected. 
He then visited our lines, and before the work of 


notes are rejected as counterfeit, and it is hard to 
tell what is good and what is bad. Their financial 
distress is terrible, and (in the opinion of the doctor) 
they cannot hold out, much longer — they must 
break down. 

The food of the soldiers consists only of flour and 
meat, with such occasional articles as berries or 
green corn. The meat is wretched in quality, and 
is cured by rolling in pine wood ashes, to keep the 
worms out. The flour is taken by the soldiers, and 
each man mixes it with water for himself (without 
salt ) and bakes it before a fire on the end of his ram¬ 
rod! There is scarcely anything in Virginia, and 
the supplies are brought from the Southwest. 


NEW YORK TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION 


One of the largest, most harmonious and inter¬ 
esting conventions ever held by the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, closed in this city with the 
81st ult. We would be pleased to present, a full 
record of the proceedings, but the pressure on our 
columns forbids more than mere mention of the im¬ 
portant features which marked the session. 

The exercises ot the occasion were opened by the 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Tease, of this city. A choir of teachers, under 
the leadership of M. D. Rowley, next sang an 
anthem. Alfred G, Mudge, Esq., was then intro¬ 
duced, who gave the welcoming address to the 
teachers of the State. 

The President, Mr. Cruikshank. responded very 
happily on the part of the teachers of the State. He 
highly complimented the city ot Rochester upon the 
advanced rank she occupied in educational reform 
and progress. He then delivered the Annual Ad¬ 
dress. 

Mr. Henry Howe, of Canandaigua, read a very 
interesting Essay upon the Progress of Educational 
Science in this country. 

In the afternoon Prof. Charlton T. Lewis. A. M.„ 
of the Troy University, delivered an address upon 
Waste in Education. Prof. L. presented his views 
upon the waste of opportunity and power ot educa¬ 
tion. in elegant, strong and forcible language. He 
thought the great central idea of education was 
economy of time, energy, and opportunity. God 
and Nature were the great educators. To obtain 
his highest proficiency and intellectual development, 
man must be se.B-eduoated, self-developed, by his 
own intellectual power. His intellect must be ag¬ 
gressive, extending continually outward, lie would 
thus grow to be a living compendium of all knowl¬ 
edge. 

With the evening came an address by the Rev. E 
B. Fairfield, President of Hillsdale College, Michi¬ 
gan Subject—Radicalism. The manner of hand¬ 
ling this topic by Prof. F. was decidedly original 
and racy. lie made many sharp and cutting hits at 
the different creeds and systems of the theology ot 
the day, and was particularly severe on the “cast 
iron machinery of conservatism.” He struck out 
vigorously with heavy blows, hitting every species 
of error, opinion, and custom, that savored of a nar¬ 
row conservatism, or of a bigoted prejudice. 

Tile business of the second day opened with the 
presentation of the report on Compensation of 
Female Teachers. The report argued that female 
teachers should not receive equal compensation 
with males. Upon man was thrown all the care and 
labor of the support of a family, and he was also 
subjected to a thousand calls from society which 
women never felt, although her wages were inade¬ 
quate, and not a fair equivalent lor her services. 
Yet t here could be no just equalization of compen¬ 
sation if the two sexes came in competition. The 
following were the resolutions accompauyiug the 
report: 

Resolved , That the compensation now paid female 
teachers is not a fair equivalent for the value of 
the services rendered, and should bo materially 
increased. 

Resolved, That in the present organization of So¬ 
ciety it is neither practical nor just to make the 
compensation of the two sexes equal, where the 
labor comes in competition. 

After a lively discussion the resolutions were 
adopted. 

The afternoon session was passed in discussing 
the topics suggested by the address of Prof Lewis, 
the question of Object Teaching, and in listening to 
an address upon “Intellectual Development,” by 
Prof! J. F. Stoddard, of New York city. 

In the evening the Ilev. Dr. llosmore, of Buffalo, 
delivered an address—his subject:—“ The Ideal of 
Education.” Dr. II. handled his subject with rare 
ability and power, exhibiting great research and 
profound thought. The discourse was interesting, 
and clothed with chaste and elegant language. He 
thought the teacher had an honorble and a noble 
profession. He gave the teachers some sound and 
practical advice, which cannot fail to be a benefit to 
those who follow the vocation. 

The proceedings of the third day were opened in 
the customary manner, after which 
The President announced the names of the Com¬ 
mittee on Nomination of Officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows:—John J. Anderson, New York; 
J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn; S. B. Wool worth. Albany; 
Joseph E. King, E. J. Hamilton, S. W. Clark, F. B. 
Frauds, Samuel Slacle. 

The following are the Board of Editors of the 
New York Teacher lor the ensuing year: — J. W. 
Bulkley, Brooklyn: N. A. Canlkins, New York; 
.1. gw Anderson, New York; D. II. Cochrane. Al¬ 
bany; M. W. Reid, Ncwburg; William F. Phelps, 
Trenton, New Jersey; J. B. Beale. Rochester; Ben¬ 
jamin Edson, Albany; George H. Stowits, Buffalo; 
W. W. Raymond, Skaneateles; J. W. Baker, Lock- 
port, 

Mr. Barringer, of Troy, with a few remarks, 
offered the following resolution: 

Resolved , That a Committee of three be appointed 
<0 consider and report at the next annual meeting, 
what parents are doing in the great work of educa¬ 
ting their children, and also the best means of biing- 
ing them to the full discharge of their duty in this 
work. Adopted. 

Mr. Bulkley, Chairman of the Committee on Res¬ 
olutions, reported the following from Mr. Phelps, of 
New Jersey: 

Whereas, It has been assumed that the number of 
leruales in attendance upon some of our higher 
grades of schools is greatly in excess of males/and 
whereas, this fact is'further assumed to be a great 
evil; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the facts of the case aud report thereon, 
as well as upon the appropriate remedy for the 
evil, should such be found to exist. 

The resolution was discussed at some length and 
adopted. 

The President next introduced Dr. H. B. Wilbur, 
Superintendent of the New York Asylum for Idiots 
at Syracuse. Dr. Wilbur’s subject was “ Human 
Physiology and the Education of Idiots.” His 
address was a highly finished scientific production, 
and many portions of it were very interesting. His 
reference to the education of idiots, and the peculiar 
methods ot instruction necessary for this unfortu¬ 
nate elassof beings, exhibited a thorough familiarity 
vrith his subject, and a close acquaintance with 
the mysterious relations betweeu mind and matter. 

Mr. Barringer, of Troy, offered the following reso¬ 
lution: 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
to present, at the next annual meeting of the. Asso¬ 
ciation, a report upon the important points set 
forth in Dr. Wilburs lecture, and that Mr. E. A. 
feheldon be Chairmau of that Committee. Adopted. 


Why the Seven Days’ Contests were Victories. 

The Washington Star, which has excellent 
opportunities lor becoming posted relative to all 
the movements of the Federal forces, thus speaks 
concerning the result of the battles recently fought 
before Richmond: 

Newspapers having mentioned already that Gen. 
Audrew Porter, Provost Marshal General of the 
Army of the Potomac, and ulso Gen. Marcy, chief 
ot Gen. McClellan’s staff, have recently been here, 
we may no longer refrain from noticing the fact, 
more especially as it enables us to state that they 
concur in the belief that the seven days’ battles 
were a succession of substantial Union victories, 
insomuch as they resulted— 

1st. In the successful achievement of the purpose 
of McClellan, viz., so to change bis base as to secure 
the co-operation of the gunboats. 

2d. In the defeat of the two ends aimed to be ac¬ 
complished by the enemy, viz., the prevention of 
McClellan's move for the James river bank, aud 
securing our immense supplies at the White House. 

3d. In the fact that the rebel loss in killed, wound¬ 
ed, prisoners, and men otherwise put hors du com¬ 
bat, was, at the very lowest calculation, two for one 
on our side. 

•1th. In the fact that the rebel loss of arms and ex¬ 
penditure of munitious can not be replaced, while 
ours can, instantly almost. 

5th. In ihu relative condition in which the battles 
left the sick and wounded of the two contending 
forces, our sick and wounded all being admirably 
provided for, while theirs are dying like rotten 
sheep, through their entire lack of any and every 
description of hospital stores and supplies, and thus 
creating a state of things in and around Richmond 
appalling to the whole South. 

We may add that the general officers named above 
unite in declaring that it is not true that, the enemy 
captured a single one of McClellan’s siege guns, or 
any munitions or stores to speak of On the con¬ 
trary, while they lost more held artillery than they 
took from us, they got nothing worth notice in the 
way of supplies of any description as an equivalent. 

Reflecting men will see in these facts proof that 
our army has indeed substantial reasons for regard¬ 
ing, as they certainly do, the seven days’ battles as 
a series of Union victories. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker,] 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED, 


Some little time since, the writer presented a few 
thoughts in the columns of the Rural on the subject, 
of Teaching, dwelling particularly upon that part 
of the subject which relates to the different methods 
of imparting instruction. Two methods ol instruc¬ 
tion were alluded to — the Analytic and Synthetic; 
the one presenting to the pupil, first, the facts and 
principles resulting from scientific Investigation, and 
then the analysis aud explanation of them; the 
other, beginning with element ary facts and principles, 
and then proceeding, step by step, developing new 
facts and principles at each step, till the pupil 
arrives at a clear and distinct understanding of the 
whole subject. 

In illustration of these two methods, teaching 
Orthography—that part of it which treats of the 
nature and properties of letters, belter known to 
many as the “fore part of the spelling book”—may 
lie taken as an example. This subject is chosen for 
illustration because of its importance in teaching 
reading and spelling, though, as generally taught, 
(when taught at all—more frequently not,) it is not 
ot the least practical value, as many can testify who 
have bcuu “ feruled,” or “ kept after school,” or made 
to suffer in some other way, lor "not saying the 
orthography lesson perfect. 

By the first, or Analytic method, a lesson is 
assigned, consisting of the questions. What is orthog¬ 
raphy?—What is a letter?—How is the alphabet 
divided?—What is a vowel?—A consonant? Ac., Ac., 
with the corresponding answers, which the pupils 
are required to commit to memory and recite. This 
being done, the subject thus fur is considered by 
very many teachers as fully disposed of, (and hence 
the remark above, that such teaching is utterly 
valueless to most pupils.) Not so. It now remains 
lor the teaclmr to explain the answers given, bring¬ 
ing forward whatever examples and illustrations 
may be necessary to enable the pupils to apprehend 
the ideas contained in the language they have 
repeated. One of the main objections to this 
method of teaching—requiring the pupils to com¬ 
mit to memory language they do not understand, 
and then explaining it to them—is the difficulty of 
holding the minds of the pupils to the subject during 
the explanation. Having learned their lesson and 
recited it, the pupils have a feeling of satisfaction 
that their work is nil done, hence during the expla¬ 
nations given they sit in dreamy listlessness, and it 
requires oftentimes not a little tact on the part of 
the teacher to arouse them and set them to thinking. 

By the Synthetic method, the teacher takes his 
pupils back to the beginning of the subject, marks 
distinctly the point of departure, and then proceeds 
with them, as it were, on an exploring expedition, 


Items ami Incidents. 

A Union Address from New Orleans.— The 
Union Association of New Orleans has presented 
an Address to the People of Louisiana, stating the 
objects of the Association to be—First, a cessation 
of the civil war now raging in our country: second, 
the restoration of the State of Louisiana to her 
position within the Union under the Constitution 
aud Laws of the United States. 

Fearless Honesty.— A business firm in New 
Orleans, at the beginning of the outbreak, owed 
$250,000 in New York. This was sequestered 
under the Confederate laws, but the firm steadily 
refused to pay it over at the risk of jail or 
whatever proceedings, aud are now making ar¬ 
rangements to discharge the debt to the proper 
creditors in full. 

The New Levy.— It is a cheering indication 
that half a dozen States not represented in previous 
levies take part in the new movement for raising 
troops lor the Union. Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri have fully joined hands with the loyal 
States. Delaware now comes into line, its Governor 
requesting his name to be attached to the memorial 
of the Governors of loyal States to the President, 
tendering additional troops to aid the Government 
in suppressing the rebellion. Governor Pierpont, of 
Virginia, and Andrew Jackson, Military Governor 
of Tennessee, also speak for those Status on the 
loyal aide. 

Brave Non-Commissioned Officers to be 
Promoted.— Gen. McClellan has issued an order 
directing the Generals of Divisions and Brigades to 
forward to his headquarters the names of non-com¬ 
missioned officers, who in the late “Seven Days’ 
Battles” may have been distinguished for gallautry 
and good service on the field, with a view of imme¬ 
diate promotion of the deserving. Over two thou¬ 
sand names of young and old heroes have been 
handed in, and will no doubt soon receive deserved 
promotion as a reward for their faithful services. 

A rrival of Cotton.— The Louisville Democrat 
of the 24th ult. says that the arrivals of cotton at this 
point are already very heavy aud constantly increas¬ 
ing, and Louisville bids fair to become a great cot¬ 
ton market. The T. Q. Lloyd arrived yesterday 
with 140 bales; the Woodford brought up 582 bales 
from Memphis, and the Forest Queen arrived last 
night from the same port with 460 bales. Among 
this was a lot of 21 bales from Vicksburg, the first 
arrival having successfully run tho blockade. 

Making the Rebels Sensible or tjikir Loss.— 
“When you have rendered those rebels fully sensi¬ 
ble of how much they have lost by their rebellion, 
you have taken the first step toward making them 
loyal men.” 

So says Gen. Rossead, and there is a world of 
sound philosophy in this remark of a loyal Kentucky 
General. While only mischief would result from 
barbarity, positive good would tollow a steady 
policy of reprisals. If traitors compel our troops to 
go into their neighborhood, they should be com¬ 
pelled to feed them. If our cavalry are obliged to 
take long rides to expound the law to men of ques¬ 
tionable loyalty, they should, at least, furnish fodder 
for the horses in compensation for the instruction 
they receive. The order to “quarter upon the 
enemy-" presents a far more effective inducement 
to disfoyal men to return to their allegiance than 
would a score, of paternal paper proclamations. 

Northern Men among the Traitors. — It is 
startling to think how much the rebellion is indebted 
to Northern brain and Northern muscle; how many 
of the leaders of the great conspiracy are natives 
of the free States! Yancey is a New Englauder; 
Slidell is a native of New York city; Adjutant 
General Cooper, Jett'. Davis’ right hand man in the 
Confederate War Department, is a son of the Em¬ 
pire State; Albert Pike, the soul of the rebellion in 


“ Flag of two ot-enn slioros 
Whose everlasting thunder roars 
From doep to deep, in storm and foam, 
Though with the sun's red set 
Thou sinkest to slumber, yet 
With him thou dost not forget 
To rise and make the heavens thy home. 

Hail, banner, beautiful and grand. 

Flag of the West I he thou unfurled 
Till tho last, trump shall wake the- world. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., AUGUST ft, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


days’ provisions and conveyed them to the hospitals 
— tho rebels offering no resistance. 

Then the battle of Sunday came. In this desper¬ 
ate conflict our men behaved most gallantly, and 
Dr. Marks (who witnessed the engagement) bears 
willing testimony to the fact that in this battle our 
men were completely and entirely victorious. The 
rebels were beaten at every point, and finally driven 
from the field. After the retreat of our army to¬ 
wards White Oak swamp, the rebels were most, 
exultant. They had our forces surrounded in front, 
and on both flanks, and joyously shook hands, 
smiled aud congratulated each other that McClellan 
would be compelled to surrender — that lie could 
never retreat, through the swamp, and that peace 
would be concluded, not on the Potomac, but on the 
banks of the Susquehaunah, 

The battles ot Sunday aud Monday left great mul¬ 
titudes of killed and wounded on the field, and am¬ 
bulances, wagons and vehicles of all kinds were 
hurrying to and fro, conveying the wouuded to¬ 
wards Richmond. In the battle of Monday night, 
the doctor thinks our men must have killed three to 
one. The rebels rejoiced, however, that McClellan's 
army wa9 in flight, and would soon be captured. 
Our wouuded were passed over without attention, 
and a report, came to Savage’s Station that they 
were suffering greatly for medicine, clothing, Ac. 
The doctor desired permission to pass the rebel 
lines, in order to minister to our sick, but was re¬ 
fused. The officer in command of the hospitals 
stated that he had no power to give a written pass, 
but be was of opinion that if he (the doctor) would 
pass the lines he would be safe. The doctor then 
loaded two horses, and went through the rebel lines, 
talking freely to the men, and being nowhere in¬ 
sulted. lie made three visits of this character, and 
was not interfered with. 

Richmond, the doctor states, presents the appear¬ 
ance of a city in which considerable traffic had been 
carried on, but many ot the stores and places ol 
business are now closed. The city is one great hos¬ 
pital — one vast lazar-bouse. All the tobacco ware¬ 
houses, most of the hotels, and many private houses 
are converted into hospitals. Disease aud death 
meet the eye at every point and at all times. He 
could smell the scent from the hospitals while walk¬ 
ing even in the remotest streets of the city. The 
greatest destitution and privation exists among the 
citizens. 

But. the most remarkable feature is the high price 
of United States money. Treasury notes are pur¬ 
chased at two hundred per cent., aud gold at two 
hundred and fifty per cent. Payment is made, ot 
course, in Confederate notes, the chief currency in 
circulation, ranging from five cents upward. It was 
remarked, too, by Dr. Marks, that a number of these 


ence between vocal (simple voice) and articulate 
(jointed) sounds—the latter being a modification of 
the former—and then observing that vocal or articu¬ 
late sounds, or a combination of such sounds, con¬ 
stitute words —the representatives of ideas, aud that 
these elementary sounds are indicated or repre¬ 
sented to the eye by certain arbitrary characters 
called letters, the teacher may then proceed with his 
pupils to an examination and classification of the 
letters of the alphabet according to the principles 
laid ilown, leaving the pupils to decide in what 
class each letter should be placed. By going through 
the alphabet, (keeping in mind that letters are not 
sounds, but simply the signs or representatives of 
sounds, this distinction being sometimes marked, 
as below, by using two terms, vowel and vocal, the 
one referring to the letter a s a mere sign, the other 
to the sound, represented by the letter,) and classi¬ 
fying the letters according as the sounds they repre¬ 
sent are produced simply by the organs of voice or 
are also modified by the organs ot’speech, the pupils 
will readily discover the two classes into which the 
alphabet is usually divided. The letters of the one 
class, they may then be informed, have been termed, 
from the nature of the sound they represent, vowels, 
(vocal or voice letters.) and those of the other class. 
consonants, (sounding together—that is, the dis¬ 
tinctive sound of each letter united with a vowel 
sound.) By an examination of tho vowels (vowel 
lettersj as they occur in different words, the 
pupils will discover that each ot' them represents 
two or more distinct sounds, which, as stated above, 
may be termed, in distinction from the class of let¬ 
ters representing them, vocals (vowel sounds.) hi 
like manner they will discover that the sounds rep¬ 
resented by the consonants may be sub-divided into 
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Arkansas, is a Massachusetts man. Two or three Army of the West. 

of the less prominent Confederate Generals, and A dispatch from Memphis, under date of July 
hundreds of officers of inferior grade, and thousands 26, says General Grant has ordered Gen. Sherman 
of privates in tbe ranks, are Southernized Yankees, to take possession of all unoccupied dwellings, 
At least one-half of the secession editors and stores, and manufactories, for the Government, and 
one-quarter of the secession clergymen were born also when the owners are absent, (rebels.) to collect 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line! And it is the the rents for tbe Government The military corn- 
universal testimony of those who have fieen in mission has commenced taking a list of such 
Dixie since the war broke out, that these parvemtes property. 

are more rabid in their treason and mote outrageous The Commanding General has issued an order 
in their abuse of the “ mudsills,' 1 than Southrons to prohibiting speculators paying specie for products 
the manor born. An eloquent verification of the 0 f n, e rebel States. When Treasury Notes are 
adage that the renegade Christian makes the worst rft fused the parties refusing are to be arrested, and 
Turk! such of their crops not needed for the subsistence of 

their families will be seized aud sold by the Govern- 
Speech of a Southern Unionist. ment Quartermaster. Speculators paying specie in 

War meetings are held every day on Boston violation of this order will be arrested and sent 
Common. At tbe meeting on Thursday, July 24th, North. and the property so purchased will be seized 
the Rev. C. H. Clark, of Texas, spoke: for the benefit of Government. 

Mr. Clark was a Baptist minister in Houston. The guerrillas captured prominent citizens of 
Texas, and is the son of the present rebel Governor Haywood Co., Tenn., on Saturday week, for selling 
of Texas, aud son-in-law of Gen. Sam. Houston, cotton. One was shot dead while at temping to 
He said he had fought not only bis friends and escape. The remainder were taken to Mississippi, 
neighbors, but also his own father, in defense of the. Genera! Price has sent twenty-five cannon across 
glorious Star-Spangled Banner, and he was ready to the Mississippi, near Napoleon, and is endeavoring 
finish the balance of his feeble life in the same glori- to cross his whole army. The rebels say that Price 

ons cause_the cause of his country, the cause of is to command in Missouri, Henderson in Arkansas. 

humanity, and the cause of his God. The majority and Magruder to be over both, inaugurating avigor- 
of the people of Texas are now and have been loyal, ous campaign. Tbe Union forces are ample to 
The State was carried out by calling the roll of the check them. 

Legislature half an hour before the usual time, j n Missouri the guerrillas have been very active, 
when the Union men were not in their seats. We gather the following items: 

Sam. Houston, the Governor of the State, was On the 30tb, Major Lazer, with 120 men of the 12th 
brought before them on a charge of treason, and the Missouri regiment, attacked Major Lenly and Capt. 
old man made the most denunciatory speech against Poison, with ISO rebels near Bollinger’s Mills, killing 
them and secession that he ever beard in bis life, ten and wounding many. A lot of horseB, &c., were 
The Secessionists rose and gathered about him, bent captured. The bush was so thick that it was im- 
on violence; but his friends crowded around him, possible to find all the rebel wounded. The rebels 
and for a while nothing was heard but pistol shots were well mounted and equipped. We did not lose 
and the clanking of knives. The speaker himself a man. 

received a wound then that would probably soon Colonel Guilar, of the 9th Missouri regiment, 
terminate his life. His father, who had been Lieu- re-enforced by Lieut. Col. Shaffer and Maj. Clopper, 
tenant-Governor, assumed the office of Governor of of Merrill’s Horse, and Maj. Caldwell, 33d Iowa 


The Commanding General has issued an order 
prohibiting speculators paying specie for products 
of the rebel States. When Treasury Notes are 
refused the parties refusing are to be arrested, and 
such of their crops not needed for the subsistence of 
their families will be seized aud »old by the Govern¬ 
ment Quartermaster. Speculators paying specie in 
violation of this order will be arrested and sent 
North, and the property so purchased will be seized 
for the benefit of Government. 

The guerrillas captured prominent citizens of 
Haywood Co., Tenn., on Saturday week, for selling 
cotton. One was shot dead while attemping to 
escape. The remainder were taken to Mississippi. 

General Price has sent twenty-five cannon across 
the Mississippi, near Napoleon, and is endeavoring 
to cross his whole army. The rebels say that Price 
is to command in Missouri, Henderson in Arkansas, 
and Magruder to be over both, inaugurating a vigor¬ 
ous campaign. Tbe Union forces are ample to 
check tbern. 

In Missouri the guerrillas have been very active. 
We gather the following items: 

On the30tb, Major Lazer, with 120 men of the 12th 
Missouri regiment, attacked Major Lenly and Capt. 
Poison, with 180 rebels near Bollinger's Mills, killing 
ten and wounding many. A lot of horseB, <fcc., were 
captured. The bush was so thick that it was im¬ 
possible to find all the rebel wounded. The rebels 
were well mounted and equipped. We did not lose 
a man. 

Colonel Guilar, of the 0th Missouri regiment, 
re-enforced by Lieut. Col. Shaffer and Maj. Clopper, 


the State. 

Mr. Clark described at length how Texas was 
carried out of the Union by the treason of Twiggs, 
and its dire effect on those who remained true to the 
Union. Men and women who, two years ago, were 
possessed of wealth and all the luxuries of life, were 
now in the streets of Galveston, begging for bread. 
He said that if 3,000 troops should land at Galves¬ 
ton, and march through Texas, they would be joined 
by 10,000 men before reaching San Antonio. 

Mr. Clark Bald he had been surprised, since com¬ 
ing North, to hear that it had been reported that 
Gov. Houston had given his adherence to secession. 
As bis son-in-law, and the one who closed his eyes 
in death, he stigmatized them as false. The old man 
was loyal to the day of his death. He took a Tiolenl 
cold at a meeting held by the Union men to devise 
means to protect themselves, which finally settled 
into pneumonia. About an hour before his death 
he said, “Charlie, have you an American flag?’’ 
On being answered in the affirmative, “Briug it 
out,” he said, “and spread it over me; I want to die 
under its glorious folds.” Among his last words he 
said, “ I am sorry that it is the will of God that I 
can not see that flag float again. Do you be faithful 
and true to it forever.” 

The speaker described his getting away from the 
power of the rebels, his reaching New Orleans, and 
his interview with Ge». Butler, whom he styled 
“the right man in the right place,” but who threat¬ 
ened to hang him if he didn’t, get better vouchers for 
his loyalty than he at first produced. 

He. had been a slaveholder all his life, but he was 
ready for emancipation —to sacrifice everything to 
sustain I he Government He described the barbar¬ 
ities be bad seen the rebels perpetrate, and contend¬ 
ed that it is impossible to be too bitter against the 
rebels. There is no medium course. If we do not 
conquer them, they will conquer us. If the South¬ 
ern Confederacy should be acknowledged, the war 
would be no nearer an end than now. It would not 
be until Toombs called the roll of his slaves at the 
foot of Bunker llill. He believed tbe South could 
support more men in tbe field, because of slavery 
to carry on their agriculture. He denounced the 
rebels with great power, and with stirring eloquence 
called upon the men of Massachusetts to awake to 
the crisis. 

Americnn Naval Progress. 

Tue New York Times, in giving some statistics 
relating to the progress of our navy during the 
rebellion, says: 

It will be seen that the entire strength of our 
navy is close upon three hundred vessels, nearly all 
of which are propelled by steam, and that among 
these are two iron-clad frigates, twenty-three iron¬ 
clad gunboats, and a good stock of the highly effect¬ 
ive naval weapon, the ram. Of the latter the 
number can be increased indefinitely, and at any 
moment, as they may be needed. All we bave to 
do is to fit a beak on to any staunch steam craft, 
plate its most vulnerable parts, and it is ready to: 
service in sinking and destroying wooden walls, or 
whatever else it can get a drive it. In this way the 


cavalry, were attacked at Moore’s Mill, seven miles 
east of Butler, at noon on tbe 3<)th lilt. by Porter 
and Cobb, 900 strong, and after fighting three hours 
the rebels were completely routed, with the loss of 
52 killed and 100 wounded, and II taken prisoners. 
Col. Guilar reports a loss of 45 killed and wounded. 
He captured guns, ammunition, baggage, Ac., in 
profusion. Officers and men behaved splendidly. 

Information has been received at St. Louis that a 
large force of guerrillas have entered Missouri from 
Arkansas, and are now encamped near the State 
line in Howell and Texas counties. They are rep¬ 
resented to be commanded by a man named Mc¬ 
Bride. and include a number of gangs headed by 
Coleman, Hawthorne, and others. Many refugees 
from these companies and other companies have 
reached Holla. We are assured our troops at 
Houston, Texas Co., have been re-enforced, and are 
sufficiently numerous to repress any invasion from 
McBride’s forces. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Express has been sup¬ 
pressed, and the editor and publishers are arrested 
by order of Gen. Boyle, on account of the general 
tone of the paper, which was calculated to aid 
rebellion. 

On the 30th, at sundown, 170 mounted guerrillas, 
mostly armed, and from Boone county, Missouri, 
arrived at North Middleton, and went into Mount 
Sterling, Ivy., to demand its surrender. The Mount 
Sterling Home Guard killed seven of the rebels, 
when Ihe rebels retreated two miles, and came upon 
Maj. Brocht of the 18th Kentucky, advancing with 
100 of his regiment and 30 Home Guards. The 
command of Maj. B. fired upon them, and they 
broke in confusion. Major Brocht pursued, firing 
upon them, killing and wounding several, and cap¬ 
turing horses, Ac., and taking several prisoners. 
Our loss was three Home Guards wounded, one 
fatally, and one of Brocht’s regiment severely. 

The Army of Virginia. 

Everything wears an air of activity in this 
department, although nothing very striking has 
occurred during the week. We note such matters 
as bave come to hand: 

On the 29th ult. Maj.-Gen. John Pope, accom¬ 
panied by his staff, left Washington, and proceeded 
to the headquarters in the field. Before breaking 
up his late headquarters, Gen. Pope ordered that no 
passes to the lines of his army should be granted to 
others than those having official business. 

Scouting parties just returned to Waterloo, Va., 
report occasional skirmishing with the enemy near 
Orange Court House, hut without any definite re¬ 
sults, The rebel Gen. Ewell is reported to be in 
force from Orange Court House through Gordons- 
ville to Stannardsville. His troops are estimated at 
from 20,000 to 30,000 men. 

Colonel Floyd, of the 8th Ohio Cavalry, arrived 
at Luray on the 29th ult., and in pursuance of Gen. 
Pope's order arrested all the male inhabitants of the 
town, and lodged them in tbe Court House, prepar¬ 
atory to administering the oatb of allegiance. This 
course is rendered imperatively necessary, from the 
fact that several left their homes, it is supposed, to 


magnificent ocean steamship Vanderbilt was fitted join the guerrillas who infest the west side of tbe 


up in a short time in this port, and sent down to 
Hampton Roads for a tilt with the Merrimac; and 
the river ram fleet of Col. Ejlet was also turned out 
in the same way. 

W e believe that these three hundred armed ves¬ 
sels are a match for any naval force that any one 
or any two foreign powers could send to these 
shores; and at the same time they could keep the 
rebels in easy check. We have, or will have di¬ 
rectly, a larger number of iron-clad vessels than 
England and France combined, and of a far more 
available and destructive kind. 

The speed with which this splendid naval force 
has been gotten up and put into service, is one of 
its most remarkable characteristics. The greater 
part of it has sprung into being within the last year. 
Twelve months since we had but eighty vessels-of- 
war of all kinds, only one-third of which were 
steamers. But thirty then—three hundred now! 
Of these, all save some of the iron-clads and steam 
frigates, are actually afloat. Within the year we 
have constructed alone nearly as many vessels as 


south fork, and in one instance captured the river 
picketa 

Col. Robinson has arrested between sixty and 
seventy citizens of Rappahannock Co., who will not 
take the oath of allegiance. Three days grace has 
been granted, at the expiration of which time, if 
they will not swear, they will he sent immediately 
beyond the lines. 

Intelligence from Culpepper says that scouting 
parties go out daily, and occasionally bring in rebel 
scouts. No enemy in force has been discovered this 
side ol Gordonsville. It is supposed that strong 
entrenchments are being constructed at that place 
by tiie rebels. Our troops are in such high spirits, 
and so confident of complete success, that they can 
defeat whatever rebel forces may be there collected. 
Gen. Pope, on bis way hither, was received with 
most enthusiastic cheers by our troops, whom he 
reviewed, complimenting them on their splendid 
appearance and the perfection of their drill. 

A special dispatch from Washington on the 2d 
inst, says: The Correspondent of the Inquirer 


the entire number of ships on the naval register of reac ^ e(i here to-night, from Warrenton, with the 
1861. We had but 800 sailors and marines a year intelligence that Maj.-Gen. Pope’s army had ad- 
ago; now there are over 23.000 in our naval service. vaaced beyond that place. The men were in the 
Certainly these things exhibit an amount ol energy °* 8 P' r ^ tB ' R nd an enthusiastic feeling prevailed 
and of work deserving of notice, and show forth the at P ros P ect of further business. 

resources of tbe country in a light not less striking - 

than was shown in the raising of our armies. If Army of tbe Potomac. 

Mr. Welles has seemed to he derelict in some of his On the 29th of July, Dr. Williams, who has 
dutieR. and has been censured by the public and the been a prisoner at Salisbury, N. C., for several 
press for want of PUSH and vigor, it must be con- months, arrived at the headquarters of the Army of 
leased that in the long run he has made a grand the Potomac, having been unconditionally released, 
show both of deeds aud results. He states that for ton davs after the hntttes in f mn t 


of Richmond, a thousand rebel troops passed through 
that town daily, on their way to Richmond, and 
more were on the way. The doctor’s window over¬ 
looked the railway depot, giving him a good oppor¬ 
tunity to ascertain what was going on there. The 
troops came from James Island and Eastern 
Georgia. 

Among other facts, the doctor ascertained that 
eleven thousand troops were at Charlottesville, 
waiting transportation to Richmond: that thirty 
thousand conscripts had been raised in each of the 
States of Tennessee and Georgia, since the 19th 
ult, and a proportionate number in other extreme 
Southern States. He heard the Adjutant of Col. 
Gordon, commander of the post at Salisbury, who 
had just come from Richmond, state that the Adju¬ 
tant of Gen. Hill told him that the rebels had 173.- 
000 engaged in the battle of seven days. He was 
accompanied by Dr. Stone, w ho was taken prisoner 
at Bull Run, and who corroborates the statement, so 
far as relates to the movement of troops. On their 
way to Richmond they passed long trains of empty 
cars. 

If the statements are true, and there is every 
reason to believe they are. it shows tbe rebels are 
staking their all in this State, and concentrating 
within its borders an overwhelming force. 

Gen. McClellan spent the 1st inst in visiting the 
different hospitals, speaking words of encourage¬ 
ment to tbe sick and wounded, and seeing their 
wants properly attended to. 

Six hundred troops crossed tbe river on the 2d 
inst, tor the purpose of destroying the houses and 
woods on the opposite shore, which had afforded 
protection to the rebels. Everything iu the shape of a 
dwelling was burned. This was tbe point where 
the rebels shelled our shipping and encampment 
the night betbre. The affair was successfully accom¬ 
plished, without the loss of a man. 

The gunboats, on tbe 3d, were engaged in shelling 
the shore and houses down the river. Five men 
were killed by the enemy’s shells night before last, 
and two wounded. 

Information has reached the Navy Department of 
the capture of two rebel vessels up Cbeopoaks creek, 
.1 nines river, near Claremont, by an expedition sent 
out by Commodore Wilkes, on the 27th inst. Lieut. 
Commanding Gibson of the Yankee, Acting-Master 
Foster of tbe Satellite, and Ely and Asst. Surgeon 
Longshow Qf the Yankee, with a loDg-boat from each 
vessel, and a boat borrowed from the brig Nameang, 
in which a howitzer was mounted, were sent by 
Commodore Wilkes up Cbeopoaks creek, five miles, 
to the head of navigation, where they discovered 
and took possession of the schooner J. W. Sturgis, 
owned by a person named Win. Allen, of Clare¬ 
mont, and a schooner-rigged lighter, loaded with 
wood, master and owner G. S. MyreB, and brought 
them out ot the creek unmolested, although a force 
of rebel cavalry were stationed at a point only 
three-quarters of a mile off. Lieut Gibson reports 
to have seen at the place where the above-mentioned 
schooners were found, two others and a steamer, all 
scuttled. 

A letter from Fortress Monroe, July 30th, to the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, says that Commodore Por¬ 
ter’s fleet, in part consisting of tbe following vessels, 
arrived and came to anchor in the roads early that 
morning:—Mathew Yassar, George Marachan, T. 
A. Ward, Adelpbi, Dugell, Daniel Smith, Wm. 
Bacon and tbe Racer. Twelve of the fleet in all 
left the Southwest Pass on the 17th day of July, and 
the five others are hourly expected. The officers 
and crews of all the vessels think they are to reduce 
Fort Darling, and intimate a perfect willingness to 
undertake the job. Fiery times may be looked for 
in that direction shortly. 

The telegraph this (Monday) morning informs us 
that it is rumored and believed that tbe new Merri¬ 
mac has come down the river as tar as Fort Darling, 
and that, she is hourly expected to make an attempt 
to come further down. One thing is authentic.—all 
of the Federal gunboats have passed up beyond 
Harrison's Landing, and not one is in sight at that 
place, or on the river this side. 

A detachment of infantry and cavalry from 
McClellan's army made a reconnoissance down the 
Chickahominy to Diascumb, and came on toward 
Williamsburg, till they met our pickets, and then 
returned, after reporting to Fortress Monroe by tel¬ 
egraph, that they had seen nothing of the enemy. 

The mail boat from Harrison’s Landing, at For¬ 
tress Monroe, arrived at three o’clock on the after¬ 
noon of the 3d. She reports that the previous night, 
between 12 and 1 o’clock, tbe rebels opened fire on 
the center of McClellan’s army, w hich continued for 
about one a half hours, from four rebel batteries of 
flying artillery, opposite the Landing, some above 
and some below. They threw shells ot six and 
twelve pound shot, round and conical. Not oue- 
half of them exploded. 

The firing was intended, no doubt, for our camps, 
but many of the shot fell short, and did some little 
mischief to the shipping which is lying at the Laud¬ 
ing and anchored in the river. As the shells passed 
over tbe thickest of the vessels, several vessels and 
steamers were struck by fragments of shells, but no 
one was harmed on them, It is reported that five 
of our men were killed and only three wounded. It 
being in the dead of night, and our army expecting 
an attack in front, caused some delay before our 
guns opened fire. After half an hour seige guns 
were brought to bear upon them, and in less than 
forty minutes the rebels were silenced. The firing 
was very brisk while it continued. Many ol the 
rebel shells were thrown over among our camps, 
but-did not explode. 

All that is known of the fate of the rebels is that 
they fled, and this morning the trees where they had 
their batteries, presented a shattered appearance, 
and many were cm completely down. There was 
one Federal gunboat near the Lauding, which 
opened fire immediately on the enemy, but they did 
not respond. If the rebels’ motive was to draw our 
gunboats down the river, they were most unsuc¬ 
cessful, for not a single gunboat made its appear¬ 
ance save the one already there, which shows they 
had better business on hand to attend to. 

-+— i ♦ i «- 

AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

A dispatch to the N. Y. Herald says it is stated on 
good authority, that when the news of the departure 
of the three iron-clad frigates, La Courronne, La 
Vincible, and La Normandie, for the Gulf of Mexi¬ 
co, together with several frigates and line-ot-battle 
ships, reached Washington, Mr. Seward wrote im¬ 
mediately to the French government, and made 
strong remonstrances against the presence, in the 
vicinity of the United States, of such a formidable 


months, arrived at the headquarters of the Army of fleet. Mr. Seward gave as the reason of his protest, 
the Potomac, having been unconditionally released, that the Mexican expedition being of too little con- 
He states that for ten days after the battles iu front sequence to justify the sending of such a tremend¬ 


ous armament to American waters, the American 
government could not help thinking that it is des¬ 
tined to act against the United States. It would in 
consequence ask from the French government an 
explanation on that subject. 

Simeon Draper, of New York, has been appointed 
special Commissioner, by the War Department, to 
superintend the execution of the order (given below) 
of July 31st. respecting absent officers and privates. 
Communications on the subject of said order may 
be addressed to him at the War Department, 
Washington. 

Thomas McTurner. of New York, has been ap¬ 
pointed Associate Judge Advocate for the army 
around Washington, He is charged with the inves¬ 
tigation and determination of all cases of State 
prisoners, and of military arrests in Ihe District of 
Columbia and adjacent counties of Virginia, and of 
all cases wherein the action of the Judge Advo¬ 
cate may be required. 

WaK Dkpaktmknt, Washington, July 31. 
The absence of officers and privates from their 
duty under various pretexts, while receiving pay, 
at great expense and burthen to the government, 
makes it necessary that efficient measures should be 
taken to enforce their return to duty, or that their 
places muy be supplied, by those who will not take 
pay for rendering no service. This evil moreover 
greatly tends to discourage the patriotic impulse 
that would contribute to support the families of 
faithful soldiers. It is therefore ordered by the 
President: 

First That on Monday, the 11th day of August, 
all leaves ot absence and furloughs, by whomsoever 
granted, unless by the War Depar tment, are revoked 
and absolutely annulled, and all officers capable of 
service are required lorthwiih to join their regi¬ 
ments. under penalty of dismissal from Ihe service, 
or such penalty as a Court Martial may award, un¬ 
less the absence be occasioned by lawful cause. 

Second. The only excuse allowed for absence of 
officers and privates from duty after the litbof Au¬ 
gust, are:--1st, the order of the War Department; 
2d, di-ability from u wound received in service; 3d. 
disability from disease that lenders the party unfit 
tor military duty. But any officer or private whose 
health permits him to visit watering places, or places 
of amusement, or make social visits, or walk about 
the town, city, or neighborhood where he may be, 
will be considered lit tor military duty, and as evad¬ 
ing his duty by absence from his command or the 
ranks. 

Third. On Monday, the 18th day of August, at 10 
A. M,, each regiment and corps shall he mustered. 
The absentees will be marked. Three lists ot the 
same will be made out, and within forty eight hours 
after the muster, one copy shall be sent to the Ad¬ 
jutant-General of tbe army, and one to the com¬ 
mander ot the corbs. The third is to be retained, 
and all officers fit for duty absent at that time from 
duty, will he regarded "as absent without cause. 
Their pay will be stopped and they will be dismissed 
from llio service or considered as deserters unless 
restored, aud no officer shall be restored to his rank 
unless by a Court of Inquiry, to be approved by the 
President He shall establish that his absence was 
not without cause. 

Fourth. Commanders of corps, divisions, brigades, 
regiments, uud detached posts, are to strictly en¬ 
force tbe order and return as aforesaid. Any officer 
failing in his duty herein, will be deemed guilty of 
gross neglect of duty, and be dismissed from the 
sen ice. 

Fifth, A commissioner shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of War to superintend ilie execution of 
this order in the respective States. The United 
States Marshal iu the respective districts, the Mayor, 
Chief of Police of any town or city, and the Sheriff 
of the respective counties of each State, Post-Mas¬ 
ters, and Justices of the Peace, are authorized to act 
as special Provost Marshals, to arrest any officer or 
private soldier fit (or duty, who may be found absent 
lrom any cause, and convey him to the nearest mili¬ 
tary post or depot. The transportation aud reason¬ 
able expenses for this duty, and five dollars, will be 
paid for each officer and private so delivered. 

By order of the President. 

E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

Lieut. Gov. Dennison, Gen. Bates, Rep. Gurley, 
and Larz Anderson, all of Ohio, arrived in Wash¬ 
ington on the 31st, at the request ot Gov. Tod, aud 
had a long interview with the Secretary of War, the 
President and Gen. Halleck, regarding military in¬ 
terests iu Southern Ohio, together with those of 
Kentucky, which ended satisfactorily, and it is prob¬ 
able that all the committee caine after will be accom¬ 
plished. At night they had an important interview 
with Gen. Halleck, during which he alluded to the 
negro question, and said that he was now and 
always had been in favor of using negroes within 
the military lines, and ot confiscating all slaves and 
other property of rebels in arms. 

It is said in usually well informed circles, that 
direct, and decisive action is to be taken in the 
prosecution of the war, aud that a perfect agreement 
exists between the principal Generals and the Exe¬ 
cutive branch of the Government. This is asserted 
as the certain policy of the administration, to be 
vigorously consummated, and indications seem to 
confirm the truth of the statement. 

The National Bank Note Co., who have the order 
lor the post-office stamp currency, say they will fur¬ 
nish large supplies by the 15th of August. 

An order has been issued to the effect that hence¬ 
forth no unnaturalized alien is to be employed in 
any navy yard in the Union. All persons seeking 
employment must, before they are accepted, pro¬ 
duce certificates of naturalization papers authen¬ 
ticated. 

This order is aimed at that large class of foreigners 
who like to get government money, but threaten to 
demand British or other protection if compulsory 
military service is demanded ol them. If carried 
out it will result in the discharge of some 6,000 men 
at the different stations. 

Reports thorn Indiana, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey are particularly encouraging. 
Other States are doing better than was supposed. 
The question whether or not to draft is said to have 
been under consideration recently in high quarters. 
Several of the heads of departments have been in 
favor ot drafting ever since the call for 300,000 more 
men was issued. Others, however, are known to be 
strongly opposed to this step. 

The following order has just been issued: 

WAK Pbi'AMTWKNT, WASm.VCtTOk, D. C.. Aug. 4,1862. 

Ordered —That a draft of 300.000 militia be imme¬ 
diately called into the service of the United States 
to serve for nine months unless sooner discharged. 
Tbe Secretary of War will assign the quotas to tbe 
States, and establish regulations for the draft. 

Second —That if any State shall not by tbe 15th of 
August furnish its quota of the additional 300,000 
volunteers by law, the deficiency of volunteers will 
be made up by special draft from the militia. Tbe 
Secretary of War will establish regulations for this 
purpose. 

Regulations will be prepared by the War Depart¬ 
ment and presented to the President, with the object 
of securing the promotion of officers of the army and 
volunteers for meritorious distinguished services, and 
preventing the nomination and appointment in the 
military service of incompetent and uuworthy 
officers. 

The regulations will also provide for ridding the 
service of such incompetent persons as now hold 
commissions. By order of the President. 

E. M. Stanton. See’y of War. 

It has been believed here, for several days, that 
the enemy have been evacuating Richmond, there 
being reasonable suspicion that pestilence has bro¬ 
ken out in that city. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Emery's Patent Changeable Railroad Horse Powers 
Emery Brothers •, «o —. 

N. V -tette Fabbath School Teachers' Association — r t 
H nntinRton. See'y. 

Helfi for the Women—Richardson A Keeler. 

Rec irer'*. Sale of Nursery Sinek—R Barry, Receiver. 

I.aseIt Female Seminary—G W Rnee- 
Pure Ueice-'er Bheeji lor Sale—Wm Jeffrey. 

Oxen for Sale—S. L. J. Scripture. 


$[)C Keros Coniurtser. 

— Congress has disbanded all regimental bands. 

— The present population of Utah is said to be 100,000. 

— The Union League of Baltimore comprises over 15,000 
members. 

— Chicago city pays $00 bounty to every recruit obtained 
within its limits. 

— Cotton and sugar continue to arrive in Louisville daily, 
by river and rail. 

— Missouri, it is said, will raise four-fold her usual amount 
of tobacco this year. 

— An insane mother in Lower Canada lately murdered her 
seven children in their beds. 

— Hancock Co., in Western Virginia, offers $60 bounty to 
recruits for the Federal army. 

— Hun. John 8. Phelps, of Missouri, has been appointed 
Military Governor of Kansas. 

— Queen Victoria has two hundred and twenty-two house- 
hold servants. Desirous, that. 

— The only ex Presidents now living are Millard Fillmore, 
Franklin Pierce, and James Buchanan. 

— Counting the Indian army, the British troops at prtsent 
reach the number of 200,000 effectives. 

— City Treasurer Bedlow. of Lowell, has paid $21,2S0 to 
215 volunteers, and lias more money left. 

— At one of the meetings of the Social Science Congress^ in 
Loudon, Eng., all the speakers were ladies. 

— Adtibl-ley Park, in SaitJey. Eng., is to be given to the 
people by its owner. It is valued at £18,000. 

— Horse railroads are to be built immediately in Detroit. 
The first line will run through Jefferson avenue. 

— The fees of the Marshal of the District of Columbia will 
amount this year to the trilling sutn of $100,000. 

— Within the last 15 years, England has paid more than 
£300,000,000 sterling for imports of foreign corn. 

— By the official report, it appears that the enrolled militia 
of Boston numbers 25,222 men at the preEeut time. 

— The Cape Cod Republican say s the cranberry crop in that 
vicinity has been niucb injured by a peculiar blight. 

— In London there are no less than 600 different societies— 
reformatory , philanthropic, charitable, and scientific. 

— Two brothers. R. L. and A. Stuart, of New Turk, have 
donated 550,000 to tbe Princeton Theological Seminary. 

— It is reported that Hon. Henry J. Raymond is about to 
retire from the editorship of the N. Y. Times newspaper. 

— Gen. Boy le has promulgated an orderannouncing that no 
disloyal man will be allowed to run for office in Kentucky. 

— Brigham Young. Jr., son of the prophet of Salt Lake 
City, has arrived in Philadelphia. He is cn route for Europe. 

— Boat-builders in Cincinnati bave under way, or con¬ 
tracted, sixteen new steamers, to be completed for the fall 
trade. 

— A correspondent of the Oswego Commercial Times sug¬ 
gests that political conventions nominate only men over 45 
years. 

— A large canal stable in Oswego was destroyed by fire on 
Sunday morning week. Thirteen horses were burned to 
death. 

— The first of September is determined upon as the day 
upon which the National Tax Bill shall go into practical 
operation. 

— The steamer City of Alton, on her way from Memphis, 
was fired into twice on Sunday week, just before reaching 
Columbus. 

— The distance from McClellan's headquarters to the rebel 
capital by land is 19 miles, but by the course of the James 
river it is 60. 

— A loud cry for onions comes from the camp at Harrison’s 
Landing. Ten cents is paid for a single onion, because scurry 
is appearing. 

— Counterfeit five dollar bills, on the Mercantile Bank of 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., axe in circulation. The bills are dated 
Slan-h 4, 1830, 

— The Railroad Journal estimates the value of railway 
inventions in the last forty years, in this country alone, to be 
$1,200,000,000. 

— The Secretary of the Treasury has determined to issue 
no Treasury notes of the denomination of $3 at present—only 
ones and twos. 

— Ilazael Benson, of Worcester, has six sons and one son- 
in-law in the Union army, all Vermont volunteers. A truly 
patriotic family. 

— The late show of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng¬ 
land is described as unusually fine, especially in the way of 
improved stock. 

— John Van Buren, son of the late en-President, is said to 
be in a very delicate state of health. lie has been an invalid 
for nearly two years. 

— Col. Colburn, of Gen. McClellan's staff, telegraphs that 
all civilians, correspondents included, are now excluded from 
the lines of that army. 

— A Paris letter say s the Mexican expedition has already 
cost 74,000.000 francs, or nearly £3,000,000 sterling, and 1,600 
men are in hospitals or dead. 

— In the erection of the Great Exhibition building, 200 tuns 
of nails were used; which, upon a fair computation, would 
give about 33j* million nails. 

— The Chicago Journal says the baukers of Cincinnati were 
so much alarmed at Morgan's raid that they sent $2,500,000 for 
deposit in the Chicago banks. 

— When Great Britain fought Napoleon, she made Bank of 
England notes legal tender, and the premium on gold rose so 
high that 21-shilling pieces rose to 27. 

— A semi annual meeting of the New Y r ork State Temper¬ 
ance Society is to he held at Saratoga Springs, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 20th and 27th lusts. 

— The rebel government, through its Secretary of War, has 
recognized guerrilla warfare, and accepted the bands of 
marauders woo infest the border States. 

— The St. Louis Court House, which has been in the course 
of erection for 25 years, was completed last month. It is a 
magnificent edifice, and cost $1,190,900. 

— The Chicago Journal say s that since the 30th of June 
last, over 3,000 Norwegian emigrants have passed over the 
Galena railroad, bound for Minn, and Wis. 

— Union College, at Schenectady, N. Y., has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL. D. upon Mnj -Gen. Henry Wager Hal¬ 
leck, Commander of the armies of the U. S. 

— Mrs. Dr. Elbridge Simpson, of Toronto, C. W , and a 
female friend, have raised in that city $400 for the benefit of 
sick and wounded soldiers of our Union army. 

— A large snow ball was made by a young man, July 16, 
from a drift remaining by the road side, near Roxbury, Vt. 
About 50 bushels of snuw remained in the drift. 

— Geu. Schofield has issued a general order for the imme¬ 
diate organization of all the militia of Mo., for tbe purpose of 
exterminating the guerrillas that infest that State. 

— The number of colored people in Mass., by the census of 
1860, was 9,592—mules, 4,468; females, 5,124. In 1850 the 
number was 9,064. Increase in 10 years but 528. 

— Only one half a silk crop is expected this year in France. 
The disease among the silkworms has been lesa destructive 
than in former years, but tbe yield is not uniform. 

— Accounts from Alexandria announce thut the Egyptian 
cotton crop for 1S02 is estimated at 700,000 quintals. The crop 
for the year 1861 was calculated at 600,000 quintals. 

— The N. Y Independent publishes a list, 3 columns in 
length, of the names of clergymen aud clergymen's sous who 
are doing active service iu the army as chaplains or officers. 





Pricks—T owards toe c’ose the market was only moderately 
active at. the following quotations; 

This week. Last week. 

Premium.$o.0n a O.iN) $o,otto* 0,00 

Extra.4,25ffi 4 .'0 4,3uffi4,5U 

First quality, .. 3,70bp4.oD 3,7fi@4,()0 

Second quality,. S,l&d&36 S,ln®3,a0 

Third quality, ..2,4i>i5.'~-"6 2.40^2,70 

Shtkp—T beie are ’ess on Hie market now than last week, and 
trade i- rather Active at last week's intes. Sales about ISoUhead 
at 3&@4V-ta per pound.—Afow and Argus. 

NEW YOltK, July 23—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets ore as follower 

BEEF CATTLE. 

First quality,.P ewt. 27.7SjSS.S# 

Ordinary quality. 7,i6(«7.75 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality. 

COWS AtfD CALVES. 

First quality,. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality,. 

InfenoT quality. 

TEAL CALVES. 

First quality,. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality,.—. 

Inferior quality,. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality. 

Ordinary,. 

Common, ..... 

Inferior,. 

8 WINK 

Corn-fed. c 

do light.. — in) —c 

Still-fed,. 

CAMItKIIMiK, Jult 30. —At market 653 Cattle, about 450 
3eere.\ and 2u3 stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
me, two ami three years old. 

MvRRKt Bkicv Extra (including nothing but the best large 
fat Htalt-fed oxen) Sfi.niVu 6,25 first quality, $5,75ffi!0,l)U, second 
io, 25.26: <*5,26; third do, JH.Oriido'. ordinary, 2—<ji—. 

Workixg OXEN, >7 pair—S9iKb 125. 

Cows and Calves —220, W. 

Stokf- 8 —Yearlings, 2—ffi) —; Two years old, S17(a!lS; Three 
years old, tlilfoyi. 

.'taEKi- a No Lawks— 4310 at market. Prices in lots. 21,50<g2,- 
60 each. extra 33,One 3,60 
H IDES - ft itibi; %> It, Tallow - 6 tjffififlc. 

Pelts — 7.v> 87r CaifSkms—8(ai9c jp fo. 

Veal Calvkb, from JO.uO.aO.tW 

BIUGIITMN, July 31 —At market, 950 Beef Cattle, 200 
Storm- A.iKmi Sheep and LanVbs, 3'n Swine. 

BrefCatti.m — Prices, extra 20.150.20,00; first quality, 26,25® 
0.00, second Jo, 26 .oo.mj. 00 , third do. 24,7506,50. 

Wokkino OIKN—None. 

Milch Cows— $3fta l 4l, common, 220®21 
Vkal Calves $S,«Hini5,fii). 

Storks—Y earling, $(Kcd 0 , Two years old, 213 3.19; Three years 
old, *20®2r. 

Hides—U orWjc TJ lb. Tallow — flU£(i£6Kc. 

Pelts — 20,50.011.27 each. Calf Skins —8m9c ij9 tt». 

Siikki 1 and Lamps —21.50(31,75; pxtra, 220-Ka4,00 
Swiss— Stores, wholesale, S f« 4 c. retail, ante Fat Hogs, 
undressed, none. Still-fed, none. Spring Pigs, fi.Uc; retail, 


gEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NEW YORK STATE SABBATH SCHOOL 

Teaclicrs' Association 


A NEW HALF VOLUME, 


To Agents, Subscribers, and Others, 


The Sabbath School Teachers of the. State of Yew York are 
cordially invited to convene i" the Congregational Church, 
(Rev. Dr Daggett's,) at. Canandaigua, on Tuesday, August 26th, 
1862, at I o'clock P. M., " hen the Convention will organize. 

Devotional exercises and Addresses, by experienced Sahhatll 
School men from this and other States, and Discm^innenf Prac¬ 
tical Sunday School topics, will constitute the exercises of the 
meeting. 

The Convention will probntdv continue through Wednesday 
arid I hursdav, Aug. 27th and 28th 

Do retires who puss over the New York and Erie Railway and 
its branches, via Klmjrn, will pay full fire to Canandaigua, and 
receive •> free pans to return, by calling on the State Secretary. 

H i« of very great importance that the flflicer* of each Sab¬ 
bath School in the Sta'e he explicit and prompt, iu making their 
Report to the Town Sectetary. if there is no Tnwn Secretary, 
forward to County Secretary, complete, by An4. I, |S 62 . 

County aectetarieg will confer a great favor by forwarding 
their Reports to the Secretary of the State Sunday School 
Teachers' Association, at Rochester. NY. by Aug 16, 1862. 

^ Pastors, iTnlcem and Teachers of the Evangelical Sabbath 
Si imp I* of the State arc cordially invited to attend, and partici¬ 
pate in tbu deliberations of this body 

Publishers of a I Paper s, religious and secular. who feel an in¬ 
terest in the welfare ot the young, w ill confer a favor by giving 
this a place in their column,,, or by making an appropriate re¬ 
ference to the same. 

Will Pastors and Superintendents cause a suitable notice of 
this Conveniion tn be read in their respective Churches two 
Sundays in succession, previous to the Convention’ 

Central Committee. 

A I. Van IRliren. Brooklyn, G C Churchill. Utica, 

Dr Belli Lord. New York, J Mason Rice, El bridge, 

a D Robinson. Albany, I A G .Budge Rochester, 

C 1’ Hart, Troy, I Rev P t> Cook, Buffalo. 

Executive Commit tee. 

Albert 'Woodruff, Brooklyn, A A Smith. Brooklyn, 

L II Coder, " J O Baxter, New York, 

Louis Chapin. Rochester, A D Mathews, Brooklyn. 


As a new Half Volume of the Rural commenced 
July 5 th, the present is a favorable time for renewals, 
and also for new subscriptions to begin. Many 
whose terms of subscription expired last month have 
already renewed, and we trust all others will soon 
do so, thus continuing the Rural’s acquaintance. 
And in renewing their own subscriptions, we hope 
its friends will invite their neighbors to join the 
Rural Brigade. Agents will place us under still 
greater obligations if they will give the matter a 
little attention. Additions to clubs are in order, for 
either six months or a year, at usual club rates. 
We will receive both single and club subscribers for 
six months—from now to January. Any aid ren¬ 
dered at the present juncture, by agents, subscribers, 
and other friends of the paper and its objects, will 
help us along through the rebellion, and of course 
be gratefully appreciated. Meantime, and contin¬ 
ually, our aim will be to render the Rural increas¬ 
ingly interesting aud valuable. 

Half-Yearly Club Subscriptions at same proportional 
rates as for a whole year, with free copies to agents, &c., for 
the term. 


$45.00(350,00 
40,l)0m,46.l)IJ 
, 80,00(3186,00 
25,0)^28,IX) 
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WAREIIOl S[ 


Nos- <>- -V 61 State St., Albany, IV. V., 

PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

EMERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

ALSO LEVEll POWERS FOIL FOUR, SIX ANI» EIGHT HORSES, 

OF NEW AND SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION, TOGETHER WITH 

.1 GREAT VARIETY OF LABOR SAVIJYG AGRICULTURAL .W A CHIJYE R V, 
AND GENERAL DEALERS IN IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS. 


It has ever been the aim of the Proprietors to make none but the drst-class of work, ami always to use the beat materials. 
Iu the construction of their Horse Powers they have endeavored to adapt them most readily and advantageously to the great 
variety of purposes required by the Farmer aud Mechanic. During the harvests of IHjO and 1H61 they have introduced and 
adopted the use of Mali,baulk ikon in the conslructiou of the Enoljebk Chain of tlie Horse Powers, thereby le-senlng the 
weight over one-half, while the strength and durability U more than doubled as compared with the ordinary Cast Iron Endless 
Chaiu* in universal use by other makers- Great, advantage is gained by this lightness, iu handling, transportation, and lighter 
friction when iu operation. While the malleable iron is much more expensive, aud machines more valuable, no additional 
charge is made for the improved Horse Powers. The same considerations have guided them in the construction and adapta¬ 
tion of the various Machines made and sold by them, and to be driven by the Power iu calculating their various velocities, 
forces, pulleys, and gears, so as to enable them to oporate to their maximum ellicieucy, which is the secret of their great 
success. _ 

THRASHING MACHINES, CLOVER MILLS AND CLEANERS. 

WITH SEfAKATt.vt'r and clraninci ATTACHMENT. This is believed to he one of the best machines Tor the purpose 

Combined and adapted for all kinds aud conditionsof Crain, &c. 0TCr ran be driven by one, two, or more horses, at a high 
This machine is the greatest success in its line yet, pro- or slow velocity, and do equally good work, and with wet and 
duceiL It cAn be operated with two horses as easily, and bad as well as good condition of the clover chair. It cleans the 
with equal results, as the ordinary thrashing machine with- seed and delivers it fit for market at the same operation, 
out the cleaning attachment; while iu eapacity adapts it STALK AND STRAW CUTTER, 

equally well to the force of Tour or six horses. It wiU tbrash p„r Horse Power—a strong and durable machine, and ad- 
perfectly clean trom the straw, and clean tho grain for mar- jus table to any length of cut. 
ket, without any wastage in any part of tho process. It is _ 

complete in one frame—very compact and simple —runs JilujIj , 

light, still, and without any concussion from its moving For grinding all kinds of Grain for feeding, as well as Corn in 
parts. It has been very extensively used during the past the ear when desired. Several sizes, and with or without 
three harvests, and its superiority over any others in market sieves and bolts attached, 
established beyond question, and considering its capacity and ILLUMINATED CATALOGUE. 

cost of construction, it is at least fifty per cent, cheaper than . ,,_... „ . _ „ , , . ,, 

The Proprietors have completed their new Catalogue —the 
any other similar machine In use. . , , . .. . , 

most complete and beautifully illustrated work ever published 

CIDER MILLS, by a^iy manufacturer, embracing a great number and variety 

For Power and Hqnd use, with and without Press attached. °f finely executed and carefully prepared 
These Mills and Presses are of a superior style and utility to ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS, 

any others in use. ' With ample references, as well as the Prices, Terms of Sale, 

SAWING MILLS, Weight, Cubic. Measurements, Capacity, Directions for Use. 

With Circular Saws, for cutting fire-wood, slitting boards, Diirabi ity and Warranty ot theii 
plank, &c., for fencing aud buihliug purposes; also with Ma- MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS, 
chine Cross-cut for cutting logs for wood, shingles, staves, &c.; On receipt of threo cents in stamps, to pre-pay postage, it will 
also Mills for making shingles. be sent to all applicants. 


j>r II Jewett, Congregational. 
N T Clarke, do. 

I, B Tousle,v, Presbyterian 
S Hough, E. Bloomfield, Pres¬ 
byterian. 


Tim Legal Rate op Postage on the Rural New- 
Yorker is only .3*4 cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monroe connty, where it goes free,) and 6>£ cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at the 
post-nttlce where received. 


IRnrkcts, Commerce, &c 


R EJECTED Applications for Patents prosecuted without. 

charge, unless patents are nhtained. -Send for a Circular. 
Address J. FRASER & CD., Patent Agents, Rochester, N. Y. 


tin nil New-Yorker Office, I 

Rochester, August 6th, 1862. 5 

Our market is exceedingly dull, the changes in rates few, and 
in articles of little importance. Such alterations as we have 
been able to note will be ascertained by reference to the table 
below. 

Rochester Wholesale I’rlces. 

Flour unit Grain. ' Eggs, dozen. 10®10e 

Flour, winter wheat,$5 2536.25 I Honev, box. 12m 14c 

Flour, spring do, 4 7.toii5.iKi \ Candles, box. l(X®ldLjC 

Flour buckwheat... OtKluUUO , Candles, extra.... ll@llc 

Meat, Indian .13Hi"‘l 12 \ Fruit, and Root*. 

Wheal Genesee- 1 Apples, bushel.... <W@87o 

Best white Canada,. • ajfflUH t „, dried p tb... <.4' a c 

Corn, old . 4t\£'/hL Peaches, do. 12,414c 

Core, new . .. (“ '06C Cherries, do. 12314c 

Rye. 6«I lbs p> Gush.. 6.,,: i. r PIumg , 1o . Sul no 

Oats, by weight. jo-r-IOc Potatoes. 75ffiS7J$C 

Barley. nVa llhtee amt SUlne. 

Buckwheat. .O';' 1 * 1 ;. Slaughter. 4V3*5 

Beans. I.6utu2.i» Clllt -. 7(3g c 

Meat*. Sheep Pelts.$0.1232 00 

Pork, mess.SI0.80@1t.06 Lamb Pelts . 25c@75c 

PoTk, clear.12.U0@12.60 ^eed*. 

Dressed hogs, ewt 3.50® 4-00 Clover, medium, 24 25(3)4.50 

Beef, cwt. , . 4.l»Ka) 6.00 Do large. 6,0O>i 6,25 

Sjiring lamtis, each 1 fAbai 2.00 Timothy. 2.00(312.25 

Mutton, carcass... 4@6c. Rnmlrle*. 

Hama, smoked .... 6(n7c. Wood, hard.23.00ffii5.00 

Shnaiders. 4u6c. Wood, soft. S.0Ua,3.U0 

Chickens. 8ffi!)c. Coal, Scranton-,.. 5.6iX(i)6.50 

Turkey*. ajj.lllc. Coal. Pitteton.. 5.802A66 

Geese .. 40ffii60c. Coat, Shamokin... 5,5U«5.80 

Ducks tJ pair. 38a;44c- Coal. Char. 7ffi)8c 

Dairy, Ac- ~~ Salt, bhl.$1.60(31 65 

Butter, roll. 10^!n>llc Hav, old. tun.lOOOn IS.OO 

Butter, firkin. fiqjllc Hay. new tun.7.003 12.00 

Cheese. A<n7c. i Wool, f) tt> .. 4/®i50o 

Lard, tried. 7Va'8c. i Whitelish, halfbbl. 3.26(33,60 

Tallow, rough. fiffiiS c. Codfish, quintal,... 15uffi6.0U 

Tallow, tried. 838 c Trout, half bbl. 3.25ffi3.50 


QTRAWBEttUY PLANTS CHEAP. — Austins 
O Shaker Seedling, 25 cents per dozen: $1 per hundred,— 
Triompbe do Gaud. 15 cents per dozen; 75 cents per hundred. 

,f L. CADY, Waterviile, Oneida Co . N. Y 


THE WOOL MARKETS 


NEW YOliK, July 31.—Domestic wools have not been very 
active, manufacturers having supplied nearly all their immedi¬ 
ate wiinti from the interior Prices of all grades, however, are 
quite fully supported. Sales of IpO.OOO lbs fleece at 60ffi)76c for 
new and old; ami 25 . 0 X 1 tts super and extra city and country 
pulled at ,'Abi 52‘jC. Foreign wools have been quite active, and 
carpet giadei. nre becoming reduced. Sales of 1200 hales Don- 
skoi. 200 East India, 300 do. Cordova, and 1.50 Westoga on p. t. 

Saxony Fleece If) ID...60(a ft7 

American full-blood Merino.49,365 

American halt aud tbree-tourths Merino.476' 49 

American Native hiiu quarter Merino.46.547 

Extra pulled.SO 352,1* 

Superfine palled.47(350 

No I puUe ..3.V43 

latmh’s nailed. '1.3345 

California fine, unwashed.15ffii30 

California common do...—mi— 

Peruvian waslied....32<o35 

Valparaiso washed. . — 

South American Merino unwashed.OOffiilO 

South American Mestizo unwashed.263:28 

South American common washed.146015 

South American Eutre Rios do.23 J26 

South American unwashed.143115 

South American Cordova washed.36ffi27 

Cane Good Hope nnw»shed . 26«28 

Esat India washed..26,1 35 

African unwashed. 21X3)26 

African washed... OO'iiOO 

Mexican washed.2U®28 

Texas.....iXXu.00 

Smyrna unwashed.16.3 18 

Smyrna washed.24 « 33 

[.V V Everting Post 

BOSTON, July 31.—ThO following are the rates for the 
week 

Saxonv ami Mer.,fine, ..64(8)68 Texas.WXdlOO 

Full blood. ...52(3At Smyrna, washed.23(635 

Sand < 4 r blood. M'SMl Do. unwashed,.143125 

Common.60i)62 Syrian, ..I.v<i3il 

Pulled, extra,.503/60 Cape.25365 

Do superfine,.17'355 Crimea,...J4'o>25 

Do No. 1... .45 1 52 Buenos Ayres.. 153.50 

Do No 2,..oo i oo Peruvian, washed,.24VS8 

Western mixed... .46g.62 Canada..00@00 


ILLIKEN’IS STENCIL PAMPHLET — Shows 
how anv active person can make money rapidly, Sent 
Address D. I,. Mil.LIKEN, ‘ 

Editor ■’ Monitor,'' Brandon, Yt. 


A PERFECT PEACH PARER, which 
7Y also pares Apples. Also. Paring, Coring and Slicing Ma¬ 
chines, and the Return Tab;e Apple Parer All warranted satis¬ 
factory. For sale by dealers generally, and manufactured by 
655-21 WU1TTEMORE BROS., Worcester, Mass. 


I EMPLOYMENT!—Ag cots wanted in every county, to 
JJ Hell tlie best. iTwn-threaded) Sewing Macliine ever offered 
to the pqbljc. I.ibetal salary. Or cntQruission allowed, with ex¬ 
penses Circular sent, by addressing, with stump, 

655-0t ISAAC ilAI.E, JR., A CO., Newburyport, Mass, 


COLOREP PLATE'S OF FRUITS AN P 

FLOWERS 1 . 


_ Evergreens, Shrubbery, Ac., taken from 

nature. Designed for Nurserymen. Tree Agents and Amateurs. 

13?- Bonks of Colored Fruits, ice , made to order. iy Cata¬ 
logue* sent gratia. Apply to 

656-3t D. M. DEWEY, Agent, Rochester. N. Y 


F A 1,LEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Co.,N. 

Y., oilers Rnnrd, Washing, Fuel, and Room furnished, ex¬ 
cept sheets ami pillow cases, lor $28,00 a term of 14 weeks, which 
opens August 14th, 1862. Tuition from $5 to 28. Piano Music 
and Ornamental Branches taught Send for Circular. 

655-31 JOHN r. GRIFFIN, Principal. 


TjYARM AND NURSERY F(»R S A I, K—Consisting 
J| of 250 arros of choice hind in a high state of cultivation, 
located at Sodus Bay, Wayne Co., X. Y., on which is a heating 
orchard of 10 acres, a young orchard of ut acres, just, coming 
into hearing, of all the choice varieties of fruit, including 
Grapes and about S.ikio Post Trees, about 20 acres into choice 
nursery stock, has 3 dwellings, 3 large barns, with all neces¬ 
sary outbuildings, also lias flue fishing grounds. Will be sold 
in two or more parcels, cheap. For particulars address 
655-2t HORACE BLACKMAIL Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y 


J^-A-IRIVIS FOR, S A. L E . 

BENNETT &TbANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jackson, TVlieliifran, 

Have for sale some of the choicest Fahmino La vos io the State 
of Michigan, situate principally in the Counties of Jackson, 
Eaton, and Ingham. Said lands are uiohtIv improved farms of 
from forty to one thousand acres, well located, and will be sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase farms iu Die West, would do well 
to call upon or inquire of said firm before purchasing elsewhere 
O. W. BENNETT. E. bLn'CKER 


J^LMIHA FEMALE COLLEGE. 

^ REV. A. W. COWLES, D. D„ President. 

This College bus a full Charter, with organized departments 
uudor charge of Professors aud Preceptresses, and confers upon 
graduates a Diploma similar to that which gives the first de¬ 
gree in other Colleges. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY is systematic, extensive and tho¬ 
rough, combining in a high degree the elegant with the sub¬ 
stantial and practical. All Students lake part in Uie lighter 
ctomestu; duties. 

Whole expense, 275 per half yearly session. 

For admission apply to the President. Next Se-ton opens 
Sept. 4th. 8. BENJAMIN, Chairman of the Board 


A H3IV A .VI) NAVY C LAIMS! 

Pensions, Bounty, Arrears uf Pay anil Prize Mnney, 

Due Dili cars, Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, their Widows, 
Orphan children and heirs at law, promptly collected on rea¬ 
sonable tortus, anil without, charge until tlm claims are real¬ 
ized, hy SAMUEL V. NILES, (late of the General Land Office,) 
Mii.itauy, Navai. and (Jknkrai, Aobnoy, lestahlished in 1867,) 
Wasiiimitok Cjtt, D- C- 

July, 1862. 066-13t 


Grai.n - The wheat market is steady, with a fob 1 business do¬ 
ing for export and homo cunt'iimptiori, Bales Chicago spring at 
2l,lo:Vi 1,17, Milwaukee club at $!,i5>i,21 ; amber Iowa at $ 1 , 2 i 
fn 1,28, winter red Western ut 21,27m 1,32; umber Michigan at 
$1,32,/) 1,33; white Michigan at $1,45, and new while Kentucky 
at Sl.M Rye quiet and .-Oea/lv, sale* WfoJern at 7Su 7!lc, and 
Plate ut s t:,i 860 . Barley market continues dull and nominal at 
file Barley malt market continues dull and nominal at 31 , 11 ) 
Peas continue dull and nominal at f»c for Canada. Cent— Mar¬ 
ket I in* advanced about If per bushel, with a limited supply and 

ft ood d.. > 1 perl e il ,6 ... for o 1 mixed \Vext 

<*rij, and 52(0.510 for Ea.'tem, is / 51c for unsound Western, 
58c for yellow Western, ami 76c. for choice old white Jersey.— 
Oats in moderate request; sales at 46,/;18c for Jersey, Canada, 
Western and Bute 

Provisions — Pork—Mi ss easier and prime firmer; sales at 
211.00® 11.00 for mess: Sll.lMCotlLiw for prime mess, and $9,.W/h 
9.76 for prime, cloning firm. Beef market quiet, and firm, sales 
at $),6o,ii7,u0 for country prime ?A//10.75 for country mess; 
212(3.13,76 for re-packed do; 8130) 14.50 for extru mess. Prime 
heel lull and no ■ 1 leef hauis quiet and 

firm, sales Barium and Western ut $16,uo,i 10.5o. Cut meats 
are in more active demand Hint prices are steady; sales at. 3 >6 
ffidc for Western and city slmuldeis, Wiffi‘' 6 c. lor hams. Bnmkcd 
meats are dull ami Unchanged Bacon side- are quiet and prices 
nre eullielv nominal Lard -tead.v and quiet, and prices firm 
rales n<i i to very choice at 8 » t .o Butter is selling at 10 

Of Ho for Ohio, and lofii I7n for Bmte Cheese steady and firm, 
and set liny at 4(g$^c. for eonuip'li to gOO'l 

Abiikh—F irm sales at $ 6 ,75006,8 1 V, for Pole, and $7 for Pearls. 

Hops Remain firm, with a steady moderate demand; sales ut 
16 * 3 ale for IHtHV, and 1860's at 73 file cash. 

Bkmin —We notice small sales Clover at eta. Tiinothv, for 
export, at $ 2 . 

ALB\ N1, Art;. 4 . — Flour and Mraj, — There is a steady 
trade demand ami a good business doing in Flour at full provi- 
oUs prices Corn meal is Him at unchanged prices. 

Common to good Btute,...,.$4,90656,00 

Faxic.v and Extra State. 6,1535,40 

Common lo good Western. 4,i«X'/’5,40 

Extra Mlehigau, WiscouBiu. Indiana, &c. 5,fii>3 fi ',25 

Extra Ohio,. fi.oo„-0,76 

Common Canadian. 4 , 9 o , 5,15 

Extra Canadian,.. 5,503 6 25 

Fancy Genesee,. 5,6fr3!6,75 

Extra Gonesee and city brands. fi,80@6,75 

Grain— There iru moderate milling inquiry for Wheat, with 
Raton fa ir white Michigan at $1,37 For com t here is a good de¬ 
mand at the closing prices of Saturday; sales Western mixed at. 
49,,i50e for unsound. 6236.V for good to choice. Kve and Rar- 
ley are quiet Oats without important chance, with a fair de¬ 
mand satee Western at l6Xc aud State on p. t. 

BUFF AM*, Ant. 5— FLOUR Tlie market rules steady, with 
fair interior demand; sales yesterday double exira Ohio Indi¬ 
ana and Michigan wtiite wheat at KCswffiS.fch,: extra Wisconsin 
and Illfnol* $ 4 , 75 * 0 , 5 , the latter for very choice, white wheat 
double extra Indiana at $5.34: Canada extra at 253;6,25; white 
wheat Illinois at $5,76; extra Ohio aud Indiana at 25,Id—closing 
hrui and niiict. 

Grain Wheat—The market firm hut quiet; buy era and sellers 
apart. Trm transactions all 011 private terras, No. 2 Chicago 
spring held Ht SI: No. 1 do, at St,iWL 1.06 No. 1 Milwaukee club 
$I.U83'1,«!I. red winter $1,16, white Kentucky at $1.25. Corn - 
The market firm ami moderately active; sales at 42@43c -clou* 
fog quiet; buyers holding off for Ktoamer's news. There Is Tory 
little distilling demand, and the sains made were mostly lur 
freight, <>r on orders. Gate - Tbe market quiet with hut little 
doing; sales Chicago at 38i*f39c,—mostly held at 33o for Chicago 
and 30c for Ohio. Bur lev- —inneti ve and nominal—none offering. 
R.ve—The market moderately active, prices tending upward, 
with sales Wisconsin rye, mostly at Cfir. 

TORONTO, July 31.—Flour—S uperfine Bells at $4,25; fancy, 
$4.40, extra, $4,60, 

Grain—^T he supplies of grain In the street market during the 
week have tieen hut poor This mav, in some' manner, he nc- 
C'uintnd for by the Inclement state of the weather. The ave¬ 
rage price for Tall wheat was 86c(ai$l,U3. The highest offered to- 
dny wag 21 y/bushel, very light'supply. Spring Wheat —Tile 
'.notations for spring wheat this week ate considerably below 
those of last week, which wo gave at 8S@80e $4 bn«hel. This 
Week it soils at NltaiStic., and sinuetimi-H at 88c. <{3 htisho], IJx r - 
lev is in demand at 60*' 1?J bushel. Thorn has. been but very lit- 
tl*. offered this week; in fact there lias boon but verv little offer¬ 
ed thU season. Oats have been in light supply, sel'ing at 40 ,111 
«c I) buslie), which it will bn soon is ggtne 6c or Be. below the 
prices of this article last Week, Chicago oat* nol! at, 40w 42c $) 
("istad. Peas have been iu limited supply during the week, 
tluwo has la>on no change in quotation.-, which we gave at 55 , 3 ; 
Wc x'< bushel .— Gleb?- 


pEBFECT GEMS FOR EVERY HOME. 

Ph-otograpli Albums, 

IN EVERY VARIETY. 

Those Allnims constitute a *• Family Record" for the display 
and proper preservation of the card photographs of tho family 
or of friends and others, so useful as well as so pretty that no 
home Is compete without one. 

Ottr prices are such as to hring them within everybody's 
reach, ranging from 76 cents to $9, according to size ami quality. 
Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, and Albums sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

.A.g<siitss Wanted Everywhere! 

For the sale of these and " The People's Great Books," with 
whom liberal arrangements will be made. 

Address all orders to 

JOHN EDWIN POTTER, Pnu.tsnKR, 

B55-4f No. 617 Sansom St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A llis, waters & co., 

B A IV It E R S , 

55 Buffalo St., Opposite the Engle Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, TV. Y. 

Interest Coupons or U, S, seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, doe August lilth, 1862, paid at their Banking Office, on 
presentation. 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
U. S. Demand Notes, or old issue 
Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sunm to suit. 643-26t 


In this city, July 29 th, NELLIE A., wife of Geo. IV. Sprague, 
in the 20th year of her age. 

In Buffalo, (bv drowning,) on Tuesday, July 29th, Miss LYDIA 
M, NKVIN3, Teacher iu Public School No 10. of this city, 
aged 24 years. 

I.v this city, July 30tli, FRANK HUDDLESTON, only child 
of F. M. aud Euketta MoFaklin, aged 6 months and 1 day. 


IT" ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advance —Thirty-Five 
Ok.vts a Link, each Insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52.'i cents per Line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

tIf Tbe immense circulation of tbe Rural New-Yorker— 
fall twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it. by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class iu America. This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Ageuls. kc., Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


A DAILY AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED AT 

Pliilad.olpliia, 

Devoted to Finance, Stock Sales of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston; Foreign aud Domestic Markets; Do¬ 
mestic and Foreign Exchanges; Specie Quotations; City and 
Land Warrants, &c , kc.\ with a Daily description of New 

Counterfeit Hunk Notes. 

The Quotations and Reviews will be from leading Bankers, 
prominent Stock Brokers and Commercial Reporters; the 
Foreign Correspondence by the most eminent houses. 

The Quotations by 

DREXEL & CO., 

JAY, COOKE & CO., 

C. CAMBLOS & CO., 

HARROLD, WILLIAMS & CO., 

WITHERS & PETERSON, 
THOMPSON BROTHERS, 


IT is the Original and only Genuine and Reliable Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame I 

Cupacity for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 


Browne x Poultry Yard... MX) Modern Cnokerv by Miss 
Do. Field Rook of Manure* I 25 Acton aud Mrv’S. / Hale 125 
Bridgrmiui's Gurd. -UVt. L60 Mr- Abt-l iSkillful House- 

Do. Florist's Guido- 60 wile and I,allies' Guide. 50 

Do Kitchen Gatdeueria lu- Mnnn's Laud Uminnr ...I 50 

structor..60 N’a-h'f* Progressive Farmer 60 
Do. Fruit Uitlt. Manual .. 60 Neill's Gar*) Companion.. 1.00 

Brock'* ^ook of Flowers.. 1.00 Norton's Element* of Agri- 

Buist's Flower Garden_1.25 culture. 60 

Do, Family Kitchen Card. 75 Olcoil's Sorgho A lmjihee 1.00 
Chemical Field Lectures.. 1.00 Pardee on the Strawberry 60 
Chinese Sugar Cane aud Peddor'a Land Measurer.. 50 
Sugar Making. . 25 IV rant's New Culture of the 

Cnonton s Grape Grower's Vine. 25 

Guide.... 50 Phelps'Bee-keeper’s Chart 25 

Cohbett's Am. Gardener.. 60 QuinbyV Mysteries of Bee- 

Cottaye and Farm Bee- keeping__ 1.00 

Keeper... 60 Quincy on Soiling Cattle 50 

Cole's Am. Fruit Book.... 50 Rabbit Fancier.. 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ 50 I kin doll'* Sheep Htiri.un dry 1.26 

Dadd's Modern Horse Don. 1.00 Richardson on the Horse 25 
Do. Am Cattle Doctor.... 1 00 Richardson on the Peats of 

Do. Anatomy and Physi- the Farm.. 26 

ologv of tlui Honic.2.00 Do. Domestic Fowls. 25 

Do colored plates ........ 4.00 Do. on the Hog. 25 

Dana's Muck Manual.1.00 Do. on the Honey Bee_ 25 

Do. Prize Essay on Manures 25 Do. on the Dog. 26 

Darlington * Weeds and ReemeUn's V'lnedresners 

Useful Plants . 1.50 Manual . . 60 

Davy's Devon Herd Book. 1.00 Saxton',- Rtital rixnd Books. 
Domestic and Ornamental bound in iSeries. raeA, 1.25 

Poultry . MW Shepherd»Own Book_2.00 

Do colored plate* .... 2.00 Stray Leave* from the Book 

Dowuiug'sKniitsiuidFruit of Nature. 1.00 

Trees. . 1.75 Stephen.*'Rook of the Farm 

Downing* Landscape Gar- 2 cols. 4.00 

denim/ , 3.50 Pkillfol Housewife. 25 

Do. Riical K-sav*.3.00 Skinner's Elements of Ag- 

Eaalwood's Cranberry Oul- nculture. 25 

tore. —- 50 Smith’s Landscape Gar- 

Elliott's West. FrnltRookTLss dening. 1.25 

Every l.ndv her own Flow- Timer's Principles of Agri- 

er Gardener. 50 culture. 2.00 

Family Doctor by Prof, H. Thomas' Farm Implements 1.00 

S Taylor. I 25 Thompson's Food of Aai- 

Farm Drainage. (H. F. mals. 76 

Flench),. 1 ‘X) The Rose Culturist. 50 

Fessenden’s Farmer and Tonham's ChemUtry Made 

G-wdener. .1.25 Knev .. 25 

Do. tin- Kitchen Garden. 60 Turner's Cotton Planter’s 

Field’s Pear Culture ... -.1.1)0 Manual. 1.00 

Fish Culture.1.00 Warder's Hedges and Ever- 

Kllnt on Grasses . 1.25 greens. .. 1.00 

Guenon on Milch i'"w»... 60 Wart tig's Elements of Ag- 

flerhert to llorse-Ki'i'pere 1,35 riculture. 75 

Hooper's Dog & Gup. paper 25 Weeks on Bees. 25 

Do. do. doth.. 50 Wilson on Flax. 26 

Hough's Farm Record-3.00 Youair & Martin ou Cattle.1.26 

Hyde'sUhineee SugarCane 25 Youatt on the Horae...... 1.25 

Kidder'* Guide to Apiarian Do. nn Sheep. ...... 75 

Science. W 1 Do. on the If eg. 75 

Phin's new work on Open Air Grape Mil tore, price only $1. 
The Sorghum Grower'* Manual, bv w II Clark, price 25c, 
Young Housekeeper's aud Dairy Maid's Directory 25 cents, 
try Any of tbe above named works will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on reeeiptof tho price specified. 

Address D. D. T. MOO UK, Rochester. N. Y. 


< > I< SA I jU — A well matched 
five years old. S. L. J SCRIPTURE, 


tail- of OXEN 
iolhorne, C. W. 


P UKK LEICESTER SHEEP FOR SALE.- 

Sheariing Rains and Ram Lambs for -ale; also Breeding 
Ewes ami Ewe Lambs; all Premium Sheep; by 

WM. JEFFREY, Whitby, C. W . 

by tho Grand Trunk Station. 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLDI 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a Tair comparison with anv other Wringer, and will 
show, by positive proof and actual aeinonutratlon, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will Anish work that 
"Self-adjusting" Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have left undone, and will easily press water from 
articles on which they have done their best! If you don't bk- 

MitVK IT, TKT IT. 

We ask none to bor withnnt a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


656-2t 


I A SELL FEMALE SEMINAR Y.-lhis Tnstitu- 
1-4 Don begins its fall Term on Thursday. September llth, 

It ha- been in operation eleven years tinder the same Principal. 
Its Teachers are all of experience in their respective depart¬ 
ments. Apply for Catalogues and information to 
Auburi/dale. Mast,., Aug., 1862 . G W BRIGGS, Principal. 


DEOEIVEU’H SALE OK NURSERY STOCK 


Subscription i$4 per annum, in advance. Address 
S. E. COHEX, Publish KB, 

718 Che*tout St., Philadelphia, Pn. 


l.A Hm undersigned, appointed receiver of the Nursery Stock 
ot tlie late firm of Gukuouy & Gqi.bsumj, now otters tlie same 
tv e t0 Dealers and Nursery men. 

Tlie stock consists of forty thousand Dwarf Pears, 30,000 
Standards; so.uoo Cherries ; 12 ,000 Apple Trees; ami a largo 
variety ot Evergreens aud Ornamental Shrubs. 00 the lute farm 
ot J ames H Ghkiioiiy, a'ijoiuing the Nursery of Ellwanokr 
k BaHkV I he Property is desirable, and will he sold low. 
Application should i*e made at once to 

IATRICK BARRY, Receiver, nr to his Agent, 
Rochester. Aug. I, 1 HU 2 . JAS, U. GREGORY. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have hail experience as canvassers, or any who 
would tike to engage iu the sale of this truly valualde inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be ollered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in which 
they shall have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished hy 

JULIUS IVES A- t o.. General Agent*. 

653 P. O. Box 2110,345 Broadway, New York. 

Sold by Special Canvj 38KR$ throughout the land. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

KXFTIBITIOiSr and SALES R.OOM.S 

No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York- 

All kinds of new, rare, andSeedLing Plants, Emits, FIowutb. 
Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Ac.. Iron, Wire and Rustic Work; French, 
English and American Glass, Patent Heaters; Foreign and 
American Bonks, Magazines. Papers, Plates, Designs, Ihardugs, 
Ac All Horticultural Novelties, as soon ns introduced. 

I All orders, Ac., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor. 66S-tf 


| J -LIIj-L ’ for "tli© v/v omon S 

A Great and Novel Invention. 

Tho only Combined flutter. Worker, Wu*her, Weigher 
and suiter extant U Ru tuRPaoN’s Patrnt, now ottered to 
Butter-Makers and Manulacturers of Implements. Fur illus¬ 
tration and description see Rukal New. Vuukku for July 12 

“his tnachlmi has been u-st.-d in the most, thorough manner 
hv a number of dairymen Ut Chautauqua county and received 
H.e!,. t.i.-i.—*- ....... For. Circular containing full 

,7 are prepared to sell 

H AKDSON & KEELER. 
Sherman. Chuul. Co . X. V. 

M. A. RiclUnnBON— Dear Sir—T cannot speak too highly in 
praise of your Combined Butter worker It is all Nil claim it 
to be, and more too. 1 can wash and work 50 tbs of Irntter easier 
with it than l cau 10 tbs. with a hnjte. Every operation it per¬ 
formed neatly and without slop or muss. It can be kept sweet 
aud clcau with very little labor, and I would recommend it to 
my sister dairy women as the machine above all others that 
they need. Mrs. WILLIAM PULLMAN. 

Sherman, Chant. Co., X. Y., July 24th, 1862 . 


B3?" SUPER I O R S T R A W B E R R Y 
PLANTS. JEA 

Grown with special care, and warranted to give satisfaction, 
or money will be refunded. Trioraphe de Gaud, $1.50; the Great 
Austin or Shaker, $2; Wilson’s #1 per bJO. Great reduction in 
price when one or more thousands are taken. f(553-t It 

J. C. THOMPSON. Tompkinsville. Staten Island, X. Y. 


.. 'J V I ”1 F M" vi V 

their highest commendation - . .. 

particulars, address the undersigned, who 
Rigbta of Territory. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

ALBANY, Aug, 4 —Bkrvks —The receipts this week are 
comparatively small, but some 550 were held Over from last 
market day, and thus the supply has been swelled to 3576 head 
morn than the weekly average receipts last year. The market 
opeuefi extremely doll, with holders a-king an advance on last 
wreg s rates, but none Of the buyers would meet th*ir Views. 
. Ij e average quality is up to Inst week The balk of tho niter- 
togsro-e good, first quality corn-fed, with several droves of ex- 
JSv, are lint two or three droves that are held as high as 
3 /t - o*. but there are no buy ern at that figure, and we know of 

no drove* that have sold above 

RKrzipTe — Tim following is our comparative statement of re- 
the car • over Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

Cor. week 

n .i.. ThiB week. Last week, last year. 

S?:™*.3.075 3.391 3,360 

&“ ee P.2,760 3,600 3,879 


Hickok’s Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 

This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1862. It is. if possible, made better thau ever before, and well 
worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines. 

It hat uo superior in the market, and is tlie only mill that 
will properly grind Grapes. For sale bv all respectable dealers. 

H > our merchant does not keep them,tell him to sendforone 
for vou, or write tn the tnanulactiirer yourself. 

Address the manufacturer [561-IOt 

W. O. II1UKOK, Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 


O. PEARSON Sc CO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 107 Water Street, Chicago, Til., 

Receive consignments of produce tn be sold in this market, and 
for shipment, till Eastern orders for Omit) bv tbe cargo, Flour, 
Provisions, &c.' making advances lit"desired,) in either case. 

Rkkbrbnokn — A. 0. Badger A Co„ Raukers, Chicago; W. E. 
Gould. Esip. 1 International Bank,) Portland, Maine Edwards, 
Nichols A Ricdisriis, Boston; Van Boakcrek, Rowe .V Butler. N. 
Y City; II. 11. Martin, Esq., Albany Cl tv Bank. N V., W. E. 
Howard, Esq , Marine Baok, Bulfalo; \V (’ .McReynolds, Esq., 
Branch Bank Of the State of Indiana, Ruahvilli!. Ind. (664-St 


^GENTS WANTED AT ONCE FOR 

A COMPLETE HISTORY 0E THE 

m ?1>T? T T TflW To " B 'sauED nv The Auburn 
JD 14 L1Uit ."“Publislting Co. Prospectus 
and descriptive Circular* sent free to those who write to 
W5-2t E. U. STOKKE, Auburn, N. Y. 


i^jNVENTIONS AND THEIR RESULT^.”— 

X A New Book just published. Send 2 stamps (6 cts.) for 
a specimen copy. Agents wanted everywhere. Address 
652-13t HARRIS BItO.'S, Box302, Boston, Mass. 
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envy, but joy is lost to me. I wonder where my 
husband is!” Echo answered “Where?” Reality 
sighed as she caught the sound. 


3>buctfecmcnte 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE WAR FOR LIBERTY. 


BV MRS. A. I. HORTON. 


rpHF. VALUABLE OB 1ST AND FLOrni 

I MILL, known asthe RICHMOND MILLS, a' Frost Ho 
Out. Co., N Y., five tni'cs east of Livonia Stelten, m, i| M . ( 
M'e Valiev R ft. it offered for sale, or exchange lor a f nrm 
bargain. It b.i.“ four r un of stone, and j* in kuoiI order r«.r 
tom work. Water privilege first. cIr“*. Eighteen acies 01 
two dwelling houses. two barns, and a larirr shed Then 
being a farmer,and living nine miles from the mill, Mill se 
property for one-third the original cost, and tnoetpfthe 
Chase mnro.v can remain for a term of year* 

Apply to Or Itddrew M- R PIERCE.. 

ftX4-4t 


Softly the snow fell upon the earth. The glitter¬ 
ing stars bespoke happiness, and the keen, frosty 
air, lile and vitality. The fairy missives to earth 
seemed to bring glad tidings to all: but Nellie 
Edmonds hailed their coming with tears. The last 
stick of wood had been burned, and the last morsel 
of food eaten. The poor little house where she 
lived was leaky, and each gust ot the wintry blast 
hurried the damp snow through the crevices, and 
shook the frail habitation until Nellie trembled 
with fright. The night deepened, and the blast 
howled louder and yet louder. Nellie was chilled, 
and the bitter cold was freezing her very life-blood. 

“I. am I the gay, proud Nellie Pearly and Mrs. 
Edmonds? Oh! why am I here! My husband a 
drunkard, my little Edith dead—thank God she did 
not live to suffer with me—and I am a beggar! No. 
not a beggar, for may this toDgue forever be silent 
if I thus stoop to the dust. Will I write and tell 
my father? Never. I vowed on that day, when 
they came and turned me into the street, that I 
would be as one dead to my parents. They shall 
never know my disgrace. Ten years ago I left 
them, a spoiled child. My mother ruined my tem¬ 
per, that ruined my husband, and he has left me to 
die.” 

Nellie spoke these words, and then laid her head 
upon the old window-sill and wept. The tears 
froze as they fell, hut many did not. fall; for the 
winter seemed to grow warm as summer, and she 
had entered a paradise. The next morning the 
degraded husband entered the dwelling, having 
become sober after a drunken frolic ot a week. 
The first thing he saw was the bowed form of his 
wife, rigid in death. Ah! well might he totter with 
terror—she had frozen to death. The sexton was 
called upon to dig a grave in the 11 Potter’s Field,” 
and consign the remains of Nellie to the earth. No 
kindly hand closed her eyes: no gentle fingers 
folded the pale hands; no friends dropped the part¬ 
ing tear; no breath wafted words to heaven in her 
behalf; no. she died alone. 

Mothers, guide the little ones gently. Check not 
the youthful spirit until the heart becomes bard and 
the temper imperious; but with a calm spirit direct 
kindly, and reprove gently. “Thon sbalt reap in 
sorrow, if the seed be weeds."— Mother's Journal. 


“On to the righteous strife!" in thrilling tones, 

Unto her loyal eons, calls Freedom iiow; 

And who that lieareth now her voice, and owns 
A heart, would unto traitors bow 7 
Aye, to the rescue. Freemen' see before you, 

In glittering rank and tile, Treason arrayed; 

And though Death's wings are waving darkly o’er you, 
Shrink not—no traitor Jlog waves o’er your head. 

No, tis the flag 'noath which our fathers died 
For sacred right; the path they walked V' tread, 

And for the banner of their love and pride, 

To the last drop, would ye your life-blood shed. 

Treason for Slavery warring—Truth and Right, 

Champions for Freedom, eider in the list 
■With couragcTiigh, well knowing they who fight 
’Gainst Freedom Right and Gon resist 

Now for the ,L shock of battle! 1 ' Trumpets calling 
“On to the charge." and drums with quick, loud roll; 
Tlravc men like summer rain thickly are falling, 

Each hissing bullet sending forth a soul. 

Peace vails her pallid feature,—slow and sad 
Turns she front the grim battle field away, 

While Carnage, in her blowd-red garments clad, 

Exultant gloats above the fearful fray 

Fiercely the loud voiced cannons bail each other, 

Sending their deadly greetings fast and far; 

Their sulphurous breathings o’er the red field hover. 

Screening from Heaven's pure gaze the front of war. 

Sword* drip with gore—the steel hoofs of the charger, 
Crashing through bone and brain, fall on the dying; 

No time for pity now—on speeds the rider, 

Victory to gaiu, or low with them be lying. 

O Wart men call thee glorious. Banners dancing 
To the winds' play, and martial music breathing, 

The gun's deep boom, the war steed's fearless prancing, 
Around thy blood stain'd brow strange charms are wreathing. 
But ahl let woman s lips tell the sad story 
Of midnight vigils, and of sleepless fears— 

Of dreams of loved ones, cold, and pale, and gory— 

Of startled wakings and of bitter tears— 

(Though gives she for her country, with brave words, 

The beings dearest to her loving heart, 

With steady fingers buckling On their swords. 

With tearless eyes beholding them depart)— 

Tell of the many hopes, shattered and broken 
By the same bolt that lays each soldier low— 

Of sorrowing hearts, that yet may give no token, 

Save paling cheek, dim eye and shaded brow. 

O, War, these are thy trophies—hearts slow breaking, 

Homes desolate, and widows childless written, 

Orphans, and lonely lives, thourt ever making— 

Matron, and maid, and wife by thee are smitten. 

E’en Victory's peans end in dirges deep— 

In glad rejoicings blend sad notes of wailing 
And mourning for the brav e in death who sleep— 

In songs of triumph Sorrow's voice is swelling. 

Scourge of the earth art thou, and Death's ally— 

May the time speed when thy stern reign shall cease, 

When thy red chariot shall have passed us by, * 

Ami we once more dwell 'ucalh the rule of Peace. 

Tlirice dreadful art thou, when with hatred burning, 

One country's children meet in desperate fight; 

We can but pray, from the sad picture turning 
In sorrow deep, “O, God, be with the Right!'' 1 
Dundee, N. Y., 1S62. 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y 


yj ASON &C Fi IVT X, I INT” S 

HARMONIUMS AND MELODEONS, 

Warranted the erst instruments of the class in the wor'd 
See Catalogues containing testimony to their superiority f ro • 
the most eminent musicians Constantly exhibited in Coruna, 
titinn with instruments of the other best makers, they h.ivn 
never, in a single instance, (ailed to take the highest prize ri,,. 
Only Goto 'Lpal ever Rvvarded to reed instruments in tlb-i 
country was to one of these. Prices of Harmonium*, (of which 
several new styles arc trow first offered.I 9*0 to Steal each-of 
Melodcony 545 to $2(11 each New Yn k ware-rooms, a! NY, - 
N 7 Mercer St., whet © dealers are supplier) nt 'he same prices ■,'« 
from the factory, by MASON BROTHERS, Agents 


can’t excuse your disobedience. Come, sir, we’ll 
settle this business!” and he dragged the white-faced 
boy after him, up stairs, to the garret, and taking 
down a rod. swung it in the air above his head. 

“ Oh, father! Don’t! Let me tell you!” 

A look, almost like despair, was in the boy’s face. 
Mr. Ellis remembers it to this day; and will remem¬ 
ber it to the day of his death. 

“I don’t wish to hear any excuses,” was replied, 
as the rod came down upon the shrinking child, 
with a stroke that made every nerve quiver with 
pain. 

“ Oh, father!” 

Once more the mild, appealing look, so full of 
agony, was lilted to the stern face above him. but 
lifted in vain. A second cruel stroke fell, and then 
a rain ol strokes, until the father’s sense of pity, 
intruding between anger and unforgiving justice, 
stayed his arm. He went down stairs, and left the 
boy lying in the middle of the floor, as he had drop¬ 
ped from his hand — motionless as if life were 
extinct. He met the pale, sullbring mother below. 
She loved the boy tenderly, and had felt every 
smarting blow, but be passed her without a word. 
She had seen Willie as be encountered bis father at 
the door, and understood the meaning of this heavy 
punishment. Mr. Ellis went out iuto the porch to 
breathe the freer air, and cool the sudden excite¬ 
ment under which be had been laboring. As he 
shut the door behind him, in a kind of instinctive 
effort to separate himself from a painful scene, he 
stood face to face with Mr. Wheeler. A hand 
grasped his in a quick, strong pressure. 

“It was a brave act, sir! He’s a noble boy! 
Where is he?” 

“ 1 don’t understand you,” said Mr. Ellis, looking 
bewildered. 

“ Didn't he tell you?” 

“ Tell me what?” 

“ How he sprang into the river and saved my 
little Eddie’s life?” 

“I heard nothing of it.” 

There was a choking sensation in Mr. Ellis’s 
throat—his voice was faint and husky. 

“And he didn’t tell you? Brave, noble boy! He 
came over to play with Eddie; and Eddie wanted 
to go down to the river; hut Willie said he couldn’t 
go to the river. I heard Eddie coaxing him; but 
Willie was firm, because he said you had told him 
not to go. I was so pleased at his obedient spirit. 
Well, 1 lost sight of them after a little while; but, 
as I learn. Eddie would go down to the river, and 
your boy followed him, but kept at a distance from 
the water. Instead of climbing over the logs and 
barrels, or getting into the boats, he sat by himsell 
away off. Then, sir, my Eddie, in leaning over the 
river, slipped and fell in; and your boy, instead ot 
running away, half frightened out of his senses, as 
most children of his age would have done, sprang 
down to the wharf, and into the water after Eddie. 
I wonder they were not both drowned. It was only 
in God's mercy that they were saved. When the 
man who saw what happened, got to the place and 
looked over the dock into the water, there was 
Willie, holding to a ring in one of the logs with 
his right hand, and clinging to Eddie with his left. 
Such courage and presence of mind in a boy almost 
surpasses belief I Where is he? He ran off home, 
as soon as ihe man lifted him from the water. 1 
must thank him for bis noble act.” 

At this moment, the door opening into the porch 
swung back, and the white face of Mrs. Ellis looked 
out. 

“ Oh, husband!” she exclaimed, in a voice of ter¬ 
ror, “ come to Willie! quick!” 

Mr. Ellis followed his wife, and the neighbor hur¬ 
ried after them. The mother had found her boy 
lying insensible on the garret floor, and lifting him 
in her arms, had brought him down stairs, and laid 
him, in his wet clothes, upon her own bed. 

As Mr. Eliis came into the room, he saw the 
deathly face turned toward the door. The sight 
seemed to blast his vision. He struck his hands 
together, shut his eyes, and stood still suddenly. 

“ Will you run for the doctor?” said Mrs. Ellis to 
the neighbor. 

The neighbor did literally as the mother said—he 
ran all the way to the physician's residence. 

By the time the doctor arrived, Willie’s wet gar¬ 
ments had been removed. He asked but few ques¬ 
tions as to the meaning of the boy’s condition. Mr. 
Wheeler had told of his heroic conduct, and the 
inference was that there had been an over-excite¬ 
ment of the brain, leading to suspended animation. 
Still the case puzzled him. 

“He may have been hurt in jumping from the 
wharf,” suggested Mr. Wheeler. 

The doctor, on this hint, examined the body. 

“ What is this?" he asked, as a long, purple stripe, 
lying across the back and shoulders, met his eyes. 
“And this?” he added, as he came upon another. 

Mr. Ellis turned his lace away, sick at heart; he 
could not follow the doctor’s eyes. 

“He may have been hurt internally,” said the 
doctor, drawing back the clothes, and covering the 
fair body that was marked with cruel lines. He 
was right in that, but the injury was deeper than he 
imagined. It was the boy's tender spirit which 
had been hurt. 

“ This will not last, doctor?” 

The pale lips of Mr. Ellis quivered, as he asked 
the question. 

“ 1 think not,” was the uncertain answer. 

It did not last. There came, soon after, signs of 
returning vitality. The neighbors went home—the 
doctor retired—and the father and mother were left 
alone with the brave-hearted boy, who had been 
wronged so cruelly. Mr. Ellis could not bear to 
look at him. lie lelt, twice over, upon his own 
heart, the blows he had given. There was such 
rebuke in the pale face and shut eyes of the boy, 
who had not yet spokes, or recognized any one, 
that he could not stay in the chamber. Every mo¬ 
ment he looked to see the eyes open, and how could 
he meet their gaze.” 

Mr. Ellis had been away from the room for only a 
lew minutes, when the hushed voice of his wife. 


r f0 BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 

Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet all demands of either Builders or’Far- 
mers wanting Brick or Tile. Pipe Tile .,f all sizes from two 
to six inenes, ami Horse Shoe from two to ten inches. The Ti e 
manufactured by this Company are tenser than that made by 
other manufacturers, briny 1« inches in length, t.nflO pieces 
making 8d rods. They are also strong, hard burned, and every 
way of superior quality. The following list ot prices*how S the 
low rates at which we offer our Tile, and tho facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap underdraining 

, _ Per 10H0 pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch Pipe.Stunt) Me 

3 " " 15.00 371* 

4 ** “ 30.00 56 

5 “ “ 50.00 75 

8 " Round Tile in two pieces. 8u.no $ 1.25 

2 “ Horse Shoe Tie. 8.00 

3 " “ " . 12 00 

4 “ ** “ 16.00 25 

5 " _ " " 25.00 37>£ 

6 " Pme. (WOO S1.00 

10 “ " in two pieces...100 00 1 75 

Persons wishing Tiles >ri.l find it to their interest to call at 
the office of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere 

A large quautity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Brick* or Tiles, to he shipped by railroad or 
canal, will la- promptly attended to. 

For other information, address 

W. OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 


WEBB PEDIGREE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 

Mr 12th .Annual Sale and Letting of Yearling Rams, Ram and 
Ewe Lamb*. wiU take place. On WVdneMtojx Sept. 8d, liMiS, 
at my residence, 2 1 , miles fro in Holnnlel, Monmouth Co . N 
.1. Persons coming l.y Philadelphia will take the Camden & 
Amboy Railroad, for Freehold, starting at 6 o'clock, A. M By 
New York a special boat will loara foot of Robison St., at 9 
o’clock. A M tor Kovpnrt, returning at h o'clock. I'. M _ 
Salt to commence at 2L o'clock, P. M Circulars of Pedigrees, 
"■ ' 1 ady, for « hieb ph as< addi.rrn al HnJrude). N, j. 

651 -fit j. C. TAYLOR. 


GUIDE THEM GENTLY 


“ You careless, heedless girl! You are more 
trouble than you are worth. Just look at that 
dress—cost a dollar a yard, and you have just ruined 
it. You might as well go dressed in six-penny cal¬ 
ico, lor I can’t keep you dressed genteelly.” Mrs. 
Pearley held the garment in her hand, and viewed 
it with angry eyes. The rent was a large one, and 
would be difficult to mend. 

Nellie’s lip quivered, and she softly answered:— 
“Mother, I did not think that I should do it. I am 
very sorry; but Jennie Dean was frightened by Mr. 
Wilson’s dog. and cried. I ran to her, and my dress 
caught upon the fence. Indeed! mother, I am very 
sorry.” 

“Very sorry, are you! Well, you ought to be. I 
wonder if you think money grows on bushes, that 
you think nothing of running to quiet a foolish 
child at the sacrifice of your dress. Nellie Pearly, 
I have no patience with you! Go to your room and 
remain there until tea-time.” 

Tho tears that dimmed the brown eyes of Nellie 
gave place to angry glances, and she left the room 
with a proud step. Her heart, at first, was filled 
with sorrow, because she bad caused her mother 
trouble: but receiving harsh words in return lor her 
mild excuse, rebellious passions took possession of 
her. At tea-time she was called to the dining-room. 

“Good evening, daughter Nellie,” said Mr. Pearly, 
“what is the matter, my child? You look like an 
icicle. Has your teacher given you a loDg lesson, 
or has Minnie Brown got a prettier bonnet than 
yours, eh, Nellie?” and the kind lather looked up 
gleefully. 

“ She is in one of her hateful frets. Don’t mind 
her. I hope she will soften her temper, or we will 
not be repaid for all our care.” and Mrs. Pearly 
passed the bread to Nellie, with a cold—“Want 
some?” 

A cloud settled upon the brow of the father, and 
he said, "I am very sorry that my daughter cannot 
control her temper better. It grieves me much to 
come homo and find a rigid face to greet me. Nel¬ 
lie. you must try to improve, or you will be a very 
disagreeable woman.” 

Nellie spoke not, but her cheeks became more 
deeply flushed, and her eye more angry. Each day 
the youthful heart of Nellie was becoming harder, 
and her gentle disposition a mere shadow of itself. 


J^RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

We offer for sale, for the Autumn of 1S62, the largest stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

west of Rochester. Our stock consists of 

200.000 I year old Apple Tree*, ?-* V 100 ; $60 V 1 ,000. 

75,000 2 to 3 veur old Standard Rear Tree*. $'25%3 UK); 9230 ¥11000 
I50.ANJ l year old do do (lo $6 do $50 do 

200 , 001 ) Angers, quince stock* Slo p 1000. 

A'so, Peach, l’lum. Dwarf Rear and Cherry Trees. 

Diana. Delaware, and Concord Grape Vines. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses, Evergreens, Nc., &c. 

Traveling mid local agents wanted Send for Wholesale and 
Descriptive Catalogues. K MOODY & SON, 

651 -6t_Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, N. Y. 


To thr Litti.e Folks. —The editors of tlie Rural wish it 
understood that there is no charge for inserting Riddles, 
Charades. Enigmas, or anything else legitimately belonging 
to the “ Youth's Corner." All that is desired is correctness on 
the part of the composers, and the answers to such puzzling 
matters as they send forward. We throw away many good 
things received, simply because the solutions do not accom¬ 
pany them. While we are willing to supply all deficiencies 
where they occur, we have no time to waste over subjects to 
Which tlie “key ” is not furnished. 


gQUIERS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


One part of my birth I claim from the earth; 

In the shape of a globe I must be; 

If with me men contend, I make each hurt his friend, 
Yet among them they cannot hurt me. 

My substance within is covered with skin 
Which very hard labor abides, 

For when I am used. I am often abused 
By the blows I receive on my side. 

Knees, legs I have none, nor a foot to stand on, 
Though I oftentimes run like a rover; 

But, to come to an end, I do often ascend, 

And descend when my strength is quite over. 

£5?” Answer in two weeks. 


A MOMENT OF PASSION, 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


This story, or something like it, has been told 
before, but we wish to tell it in our own way. And 
the lesson it teaches will bear many repetitions. 

Mr. Ellis was a man of kind and tender feelings, 
but quick-tempered and impulsive. He had a son, 
ten years old, a bright, handsome, generous-hearted 
boy. who inherited his father’s impulsive character. 
A quick-tempered father and a thoughtless, impul¬ 
sive boy are apt to get into sharp collision at times, 
and it was so with Mr. Ellis and his little, son. The 
father’s commands were not always obeyed; and as 
the father had some strict notions in regard to obe¬ 
dience, punishments jarred amid the household har¬ 
monies rather more frequently than a wise regard 
to justice and humanity would have approved. 
The hasty temper and foregone conclusions of Mr. 
Ellis made his discipline oftener cruel than reform¬ 
atory. A single instance will illustrate our mean¬ 
ing; and that is the story we wish to relate. 

It was a pleasant summer afternoon, and Willie 
Ellis came out from his mother's hands clad all in 
white linen, and looking as sweet and pure as inno¬ 
cence itself The house stood only a short distance 
from a river, on the banks of which the boy was 
fond of sporting, and in the ooze of which he some¬ 
times soiled Ins garments in a sad way, much to the 
discomfort of himself and his mother. 

"Willie," said Mr. Ellis, as the boy passed out, 
“where are you going?” 

“ Only to play.” answered the roguish mouth. 

“ To play—where?” 

“ With Eddie Wheeler, down at his house.” 

“ Did your mother say you might go there?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well; all right, then. But, mind one 
thing—you arc not to go down to the river. Yes¬ 
terday you came home with your clothes soiled and 
wet, I won t have that again. So, remember, that 
I’ve said—don't go to the river?” 

“Not if Mr. Wheeler lets Eddie go?” 

There was a halt-pleading look in the young, 
bright face. 

“No,” was the imperative answer; “I’ve said 
don’t go to the river, and if you disobey me I'll 
punish you severely.” 

Willie’s step had lost some of its airy lightness 
when he moved on again. 

“Mind that you don't forget!” called the father 
after him. 

The boy heard, but did not look back or make 
any response, which a little annoyed Mr. Ellis, who 
had grown very sensitive on the score of strict obe¬ 
dience. 

“It wouldn't at all surprise me.” he said to him¬ 
self, “ jf lie were to come home in an hour all cov¬ 
ered with river mud. He is so thoughtless, or sell- 
willed—I hardly kuow which. But children must 
be made to obey. That's the discipline to enforce, 
at -all hazards; and if he disobeys me this time, he 
will have cause to remember it as long as he lives.” 

Something had gone wrong with Mr. Ellis, and 
he was in a sterner mood than usual. Moods of 
mind, rather than a sense of justice, oftenest influ¬ 
ence our conduct with reference to others. We act 
from state of feeling more frequently than from con¬ 
siderations of right. 

Mr. Ellis went away from home soon after, and 
returned in an hour. As be stood at the door, and 
glanced around for a moment before entering, be 
saw Willie in a shocking plight, wet and soiled from 
head to foot, slink through the gaiden gate. The 




[CARP CAMERA.] 

Mr. G. W. SQUIERS, a Dagnerreotypist and Photographer 
of sixteen years experience, formerly ol New York, would 
respectfully inform his friends, am) the public generally, that 
he has pur'-hased the well-known WHITNEY ROOMS, located 
as above, where he promises to furnish all kind* ot Pictures 
known in the art, as good as the best and at war pricets. [644-eo 
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6,000 8IX ™ ^^ D 6,000 

OF THE 

Most Desirable Fanning- Lands in Illinois, 

AT 

$10, 815, AND 81S PER, ACRE. 

THEY ARB 

High Itoltinsr Prairie hands. J/ry and Healthy , 

AXD APE 

Not surpassed by any in the State. They are situated near 
Ch'itsw ortli Station, Livingston County, Illinois, and are sur¬ 
rounded by Railroads, one of which passes directly through 
them. 

Terras of 

Three-fourths of the amount to remain on mortgage, at six 
per cent. Address FRANK OSItOltN, 

650-4teo Chatswortb, Livingston Couuty, Illinois. 


A Regiment is in column by division, in a field not large 
enough for them to march either by the right or left flunk, 
and but the distance of a company wheel in the front and 
rear. Here is the diagram; 

Front. 


Five years have passed, and the girl of sixteen 
has grown iuto a woman. Let us look at Nellie and 
see if she has improved. She is the wife of a 
wealthy gentleman, and the possessor of much 
“worldly goods,” but is her heart warm, her inind 
easy, her lile bright? Let us see. 

It was evening. The dusky shadows of twilight 
were growing deeper, and men hastened home to 
enjoy home life, Mr. Edmonds had been so busy 
that lie did not notice the lateness of the day until 
the stilly darkness had glided into his office. He 
was aware that the time that he usually took tea 
was far passed, and he. sped homeward. 

“ Good evening, Nellie,” said he, as he entered 
the room where bis wife sat. “ I am late to-night, 
but business was very pressing, and I did not think 
of the time until the darkness warned me that I 
ought to be at home.” 

“A very good excuse. Mr. Edmonds. 1 dare say 
you think more of your chums and law papers than 
of me. Well, well! your taste has changed consid¬ 
erably since we were married; never mind, you 
enjoy yourself, I hope.” 

Anger flashed from the eyes of Mr. Edmonds. He 
was of a pleasant disposition, but tired as he was, 
he was irritated by the words of his wife, and he 
sharply retorted: “If you would speak of change. 
Mrs. Edmonds. 1 shall be happy to converse 
with you. By the way, your temper has changed 
most gloriously. It has grown remarkably sweet.” 

“ I can endure neglect, sir, but taunts never. We 
will have tea, if you please.” 

The delicate china, the glittering silver, the lux¬ 
urious food, were mockeries: but, too proud to ap¬ 
pear agitated, each essayed to eat. Soon Nellie 
said; “ Have you tickets for the concert to-night?” 

“I have.” 

“ Are we to attend?” 

“ I shall not, but the carriage will be here at seven 
for you.” 

“Indeed! I thought you enjoyed music.” 

“I do, but happiness more. The carriage will 
he at the door for you at seven. Good evening, 
madam.” 

“ Very well, sir. Good evening.” 

At seven, Nellie entered the carriage, and seated 
herself upon the softly cushioned seat with a sigh. 
“They call me happy,” she said, “but they know 
not the pain I suffer each day. Ah! I can create 


A MERIC AN HOUSE, 
-“J- BOSTON, 

Is the largest ami best arranged Hotel in the New England 
States; is centrally located, ami easy Of access from all the 
routes of travel. It contains all the modern improvements and 
every convenience for the comfort and accommodation ol the 
traveling public. The sleeping rooms are large and well ven¬ 
tilated; the suites of rooms are well arranged, anti completely 
furnished for families and large traveling parties, and the bouse 
will continue to be kept as a first class hotel in everv respect 
6te-7teo] LEWIS KICK, Proprietor. 


Rear. 

The Colonel wishes to turn the Regiment completely 
around—place Co. A where Co. B now is, Co. F in the posi¬ 
tion of Co. H, the right of Co. A where tlie left of Co. B is, 
and tlie left of Co. F where the right of Co. II is. How is 
tlie Colonel to get tlie Regiment in the position he wishes to 
place them? 

Rochester, July, 1862. Wit. A. San*s. 

Answer in two weeks. 


R ochester city scale works, 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Forsyth & Co keep constantly on hand a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 

Ff- All work warranted. 

Address E. A. FORSYTH k CO., Rochester, N Y., 

686-20teo Old Stand of Duryee & Forsyth, 

irr* See illustrated advertisement In Rural of March 29- 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—A pleasant and com, 
tor-table home, a lovely and agreeable wife, and the Rural to 
read. 

Answer to Algebraical Problem:—10, 45, 50. 

Answer to Charade:—Horse-man-ship. 


T A M E 8 r K K K & CO., 

O DKALEK8 IN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

A3 ,SO, 

Manufacturers of REDZIE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer in Tin. Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
&c , &e., r>» A* til State Street Rochester. N Y 


T he lo ts r r v i ) v l: i* r r i is i iv o 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, texs of thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, &c., and thousands of Merchants, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial. As the business 
season is at hand, Now is the Timk for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums—&n<l that 
the above is first of its clans, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, Ac.. Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c., &c., 
in various parte of the country, can attest 

[From the New Fork Daily World, f>b- IS, 1862.] 
Moork's Rural New-Yorker comes to us freighted with 
its usual amount of information, valuable, not to farmers alone, 
but to all who take an inteiest in the improvement* of the 
times For years it ha> maintained an enviable npsitioD&sa 
family newspaper, aud we are gratified to learn that its pros¬ 
pectsWere never better than they are at the present time. We 
commend It to the notice of those uf our reader* who take an 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matters, and, we may 
add, to advertisers who desire to reach the farming communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

I From the New York DaGy Times] 

Moore's Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
verv large circulation, enneciiillv among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle .States, aud oilers a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men of this 
citv who desire to reach those sections It is an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserveo ihe success it has achieved. 

[FYoni the New York PadV Tribune.] 

We don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our monev Mr. Mookk charges 35 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising We don't know 
the circulation or the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in it 


Q.R0CEMES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
IVE. J. MOISTROE, 

WHOLESALE a_vd retail 

GROCER AND COJI.MISSION .MERCHANT, 
90 Buflalo Street, Ftoelieeter, N. Y. 
Also. Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Ac l~r&~ Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. [6hl 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THU LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Union Buildings, Opposite the Court Bouse, Buffalo Street 

TER.MS IN ADVANCE : 

Two Dollars a Y’eak—To Clubs and Agents as follows 
Three Copies one year, for t6 ; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for IP), Ten. arid one free, for $15 ; Fifteen, and one tree. for$21; 
Twenty, and one free, ter $25; and any greater number at ^anie 
rale—only *1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-Officee as desired As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents aud friends must add I2ia cents per copy 
to the club rates of the Rural The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe, &c., is S2.50-including postage. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
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is not willing to give to others the privileges he 
asks for himself, there you will find a despot—one 
who at heart despises a free government, and sym¬ 
pathizes with the present effort to destroy this 
happy land and trample under foot the great prin¬ 
ciples upon which it is founded. 

This contest is now raging between freedom and 
despotism. Our relatives, our children, our friends, 
have left the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, and 
are now armed and battling in defense of free gov¬ 
ernment; and from them and from the constituted 
authorities we receive another call for hejp. Six 
hundred thousand more men are needed at once, 
and are now being formed into regiments. One of 
about every five of our able-bodied working men, 
all over the country, are thus compelled to leave 
the fields of usefulness for the “field of glory.” 
This abstraction of so large a portion of the pro¬ 
ducing class must, result disastrously to the indus¬ 
trial interests of the country, unless the necessary 
steps are taken to make this loss gooff Improved 
lahor-saving machines will help in a measure, but 
every one who can must work, and work with a 
will. The young can do something, and the old 
can do much; and he who helps to keep up the 
supply of food and clothing, is doing something, 
and much more than many imagine, to give strength 
to our country and success to our arms. 

The wheat and hay is about all harvested; and 
though in some fields the yield of the latter is quite 
light, on the whole we have no reason to complain; 
for the wheat is superior in quality while the yield 
is unusually large. Our two main crops are there¬ 
fore out of the way, and now we must prepare in 
earnest for sowing winter wheat The success the 
present year will encourage those who have been 
rather doubtful whether it would pay to engage 
again in wheat-growing on an extensive scale, and 
we anticipate that a larger breadth will be sown 
this fall than for many years previous. Corn is 
coming along rapidly under the influence of the 
present warm weather; yet a good deal will be 
poor, and in this section we can hardly expect an 
average crop. Potatoes are looking well, and, from 
examination, we are satisfied tne yield will be good. 
Thus far we have seen no sign of the rot or disease 
in the leaves, nor are they troubled with insects as 
for several years past. White Beans are being 
grown most extensively, and are doing well. With 
fine weather, and care in harvesting, we think more 
will be saved in Western New York this season 
than in any three years previous. This we jndge 
only from the large quantities we see growing on 
almost every farm. On the whole, we need nothing 
but a good deal ol earnest work on the part of all, 
and the close of summer will find ns with abundant 
crops well secured. 


succeeded in convincing said reporter that tbescale, 
as published, was not gotten up after the trial had 
progressed, in order to overthrow hi3 “conclusion.” 
But enough. It is a simple matter to generalize the 
essentials to a good reaper and mower. They are 
simplicity, durability, adaptability and'efficiency. 

1. Simplicity of design and construction. 

2. Durability of parts and of the whole combined. 

3. Adaptability of parts to each other, and of the 
whole to the perfect performance of the work to be 
executed. 

4. Efficiency to do the work required, in all con¬ 
ditions of grain and grass, of soil and surface. 

In the absence of the well digested scale the Com¬ 
mittee was supposed to possess, aad of facilities for 
acquiring data except in a general way, I am com¬ 
pelled to make my record refer to these general 
requirements. 

THE MOWERS. 

The following is a list of the machines entered in 
competition for the premiums offered for the best 
mower, and tested as mowers in competition for the 
premium offered for the best combined reaper and 
mower: —1. Wood’s Two-wheel Mower, by W. 
A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, New Y'ork. 2. Wood’s 
Jointed-bar Mower, by same. 3. The Ohio 
Mower, by E. Ball, Canton, Ohio. 4. The 
“ Excelsior,” by Cline Seiberling & IIower, 
Doylestown, Ohio. 5. Kirby’s Mower, by D. M. 
Osborne & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 6, Curtis’ Cam 
Mower, by Geo. S. Curtis, Chicago. 7. “Cayuga 
Chief Son.,” by Sheldon & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 8. 
“CayugaChief. Jr.,” by same. 9. John P. Manny's 
Senior Mower, by John P. Manny, Rockford, 111. 
10. J. P. Manny’s Junior Mower, by same. 11. 
“Buckeye, Sen.,” by II. II. Taylor, Freeport, III. 
12. “Buckeye, Jr.,” by same. 13. Rugg's Mower, 
by G. H. Ri’oo, Ottawa, Ill. 14. Esterly’s Mower, 
by Geo. Esterly, Whitewater, Wis. 15. Coggs- 
well's Patent, hy Thos. H. Mepei.l, Ottawa, 111 
IG. Seymour, Morgan & Allen's, Brockport, N. Y. 
17. McCormick’s, by C. H. McCormick & Bro., 
Chicago. 

where the tests were made. 

The trial of Mowers was commenced the 22d, 
continued the 23d, and completed Saturday, the 2G'h, 
the 24th and 25tb having been employed in testing 
reapers, headers, and binders in the grain. The 
mowers were all first tried in a fine field of timothy, 
which would yield from a tun and a half to two and 
a half tuns of hay per acre. A portion of this grass 
was lodged—the greater proportion stood up nicely. 
The surface was all that could be desired — smooth 
and dry. It was sufficiently rolling. The meadow 
was divided into lots of an acre each, with appro¬ 
priate numbers and guides. Each machine drew 
for a number, which determined what field it should 
cut. The headlands had been cut, the machines 
took their position, and it was announced by the 
committee that the draft of the machines would first 
be tested. 

THE DYNAMOMETER TEST. 

To fix the relative draft of each machine, Gibb’s 
Dynamometer was used. It was put on the 
machines at starting to cut out their lands, when 
each machine must necessarily gather all it could 
and cut all it could gather. No one could take 
exception to this Application of the test But, con¬ 
trary to former precedent, each driver rode his re¬ 
spective machine and drove his own team, instead 
of walking and driving from the ground. By the 
careful oversight of the Committee this fact need 
net affect the draft materially either way. The 
heavier the driver, the greater the draft. The more 
ambitious and hard-bitted the team, the lighter the 
draft Again, some of these machines were put into 
grass for the first time—were entirely new, and the 
parts had not been worn. They therefore worked 
heavier than the machines taken from the field 
where they had been used some time. But these 
considerations are of no use to me, inasmuch as 1 
could not obtain the figures showing the relative 
draft as given by the dynamometer. They are only 
important as points not to be overlooked by the 
Committee in arriving at the true, or at least the 
approximate result of this test. Dynamometer tests 
are necessarily imperfect, and only possess a 
relative value. 

THE RACE OP THE MOWERS. 

The test of draft having been completed, the dif¬ 
ferent fields cut out, the teams were again put in 
position to complete the cutting of the acre on time. 
At a given signal each team started. The time test 
was magnified too greatly by some of the compet¬ 
itors, as entering largely into the ultimate result. 
Some teams walked and some trotted—most of them 
were hurried. Some ambitious drivers sought to 
gather too much, and the sickle or knife left broad, 
ragged, unseemly fringes —such as are left by the 
old-time mowers when they neglect to “ toe out.” 
These drivers doubtless regretted their ambition 
after their fields had been raked. Machines that 
did good cutting, to their full capacity, had their 
work condemned by the unthinking, because of this 
careless way of driving. 

The Committee gave the drivers no directions— 
no rules for driving. They were directed, each to 
cut his acre in his own way—as quick or slow as he 
chose. The Committee required that in case a ma¬ 
chine was stopped for any cause, it should remain 
still until some member of the Committee had visited 
it and learned the cause of t^e stoppage. The timer 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors, 


CILA8. D. BRAGDON, Western Corresponding Editor. 


The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value. Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes bis per¬ 
gonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific and other 
Suhiects intimately connected witb the business of those whose 
interest* it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
that ll can he safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Scientific. Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed witb appropriate and beautiful 
Emrravings. than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 


The “ Cayuga Chief, Sen., and Jr,,” did not fail to 
do capital work wherever placed. The “Buckeye, 
Sen., and Jr.,’’ both cut well iu lame and prairie 
grass; but clogged when stopped and started in the 
blue grass. Backing the machine a few inches, it 
went through without difficulty. 

WHICH IS THE BEST MOWER ? 

I cannot tell. It is rarely the case that so many 
good machines are found competing with each other. 
Each of the machines enumerated above has its 
peculiar merits. Some of them doubtless combine 
more good qualities than some others. The reader, 
with the writer, must look to the report of the Com¬ 
mittee for the data necessary to render a comparison 
valuable. Individual opinioD or judgment without 
the sustaining power of figures and facts might be 
declared invidious, as it certainly might be unjust. 
[ shall therefore reserve my own opiuion until I 
may have opportunity to review the report of the 
Committee. 

the reapers. 

A fine field of wheat of about two hundred acres 
had been secured for the trial of Reapers. Some of 
the grain was pretty badly lodged. It would yield 
from twelve to twenty bushels of grain per acre — 
the field would hardly average more than fifteen 
bushels. The same machines enumerated above as 
competing for the premium offered for the best 
mower, with the exception of two or three of the 
Junior mowers, were put on trial as reapers, either 
in competition for the premium offered for the best 
reaper, or tor that offered for the best combined 
reaper and mower. Here the surveys had been 
made as in the grass. The field allotted to each 
machine was nearly two acres. The same method 
of testing the draft, was adopted. Fewer machines 
were put in the field at once, in order that each 
member of the Committee might witness the work¬ 
ing of each machine. 

TnE SELF-RAKING REAPERS 

Were first started. These attracted great attention, 
and were watched, and their work critically ex¬ 
amined, by the hundreds of farmers present, attest¬ 
ing the vital interest Western farmers have in 
every thing that saves manual labor—that supplies 
the place of the muscles and nerves gone to defend 
the country. 

Wood’s, McCormick's, Seymour A Morgan’s, and 
Cline Seiberliug A Hower’s “Excelsior,” were 
ihe competing machines as self-rakers. The grain 
they were tested in was the lightest and stood up 
the best of aDy in the field. The cutting was 
equally well done by each machine, with a differ¬ 
ence in time. McCormick's machine was drawn by 
four horses. Its raker is attached to the reel-bar, 
and, with each revolution of the reel, sweeps the 
grain from the platform, leaving it on one side, in 
long gavels. The grain is laid off evenly and in 
a position relative to the following, binder, con¬ 
venient for him to gather and lie. But this sweep¬ 
ing rake is an awkward concern. The driver has 
no control over it at all. It revolves, with the 
reel, and with each revolution a gavel is laid off, 
whether the grain be light or heavy. 

Seymour & Morgan’s machine delivers the grain 
at the side, in much the same shape as McCor¬ 
mick's. Its rake revolves and sweeps the platform 
of the grain in much the same way. But, unlike 
McCormick's, the driver can easily regulate the size 
of the gavels. In all respects it is a much better 
raker than McCormick’s, and the machine, as a 
combined machine, is an excellent one. It did good 
work in all places, is adjustable, light of draft, well 
built, and efficient. 

Wood’s Self Raker was the rival of the last named 
machine. Its raking attachment is ingenious, and 
can be applied to almost any machine, I am told. 
The grain is delivered at the side in a compact 
gavel. The only limit that can be found with this 
raker, is that the gavels are delivered so that the 
binder, in following the reaper, comes directly to 
the tops of the grain, or end of the gavel, instead of 
the side; mid the raker invariably draws the top 
grain of the gavel after it a little. Compared with 
the work of hand-rakers, these faults (if they may 
be called faults) are of little importance. The 
compactness of the gavel, and the perfect control 
the driver has over the rake, regulating the size of 
and depositing the bundles when he chooses, com¬ 
bined with the ease of draft and efficiency in cut¬ 
ting, render this machine a very valuable one for 
the farmer. I apprehend the premium to the selt- 
rakers will be given to either the Wood or Seymour 


IT* For Terms and other particulars, see last pagre. 


THE TIME OP TRIAL, 


For eighty years our country ha3 enjoyed unex¬ 
ampled prosperity. In that time we have made 
most rapid advancement in all those pursuits that 
elevate the individual and the Daiion. We have 
subdued the forests and the prairies, and made 
pleasant and happy homes for our own people, as 
well as for those of other lands. We have provided 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual education for 
youth, to an extent perhaps unequaled ia any 
country of any age. While the people of other 
nations have been ground down with taxation, and 
robbed ot the fruits of their industry, to keep up a 
spleDdid government of showy drones, and their 
sons have been dragged from the home-circle to 
fight the battles of crowned heads, we havo enjoyed 
the proceeds of our toil, only furnishing a very 


THE GREAT REAPER TRIAL AT DIXON. 

I’ve been thinking, the last ten minutes, how I 
should tell the Rural reader the story of the trial 
of Reapers and Mowers, of Headers and Binders, 
Ac., Ac., at Dixon, under the auspices of the 
Illinois State Agricultural Society—its Executive 
Committee being the awarding committee. What 
to say is the question. I question the profit of 
occupying space with the mass of details my note¬ 
book contains, inasmuch as they are, necessarily, 
incomplete. I have therefore resolved to condense 
the matter at my disposal as much as may be. 

THE M'EATHER 

Was all that could Lave been desired. The week 
before, an unprecedented amount of rain had fallen 
in almost all parts of the State. At least tidy miles 
of Railway on the line from Chicago to Dixon and 
Fulton city was more or less damaged by the flood, 
and trains had ceased running for a time. The 
breaks had not all been repaired on the day the 
Trial commenced. Passengers and freight were 


ance as to see the people enjoying the blessings of 
liberty and equality, and living in peace, like one 
happy family. Cain is the natural father of this 
tribe. Had Abel been mean and miserable, no 
hand would have been raised against him; but 
Cain could not endure his peace and prosperity; 
hence his death. The progress oi our country has 
been a constant annoyance to the despots of our 
own and other lands. Unfortunately, at the estab¬ 
lishment of our government, the fathers yielded a 
little to this class, hoping and believing that the 
good sense of the people, the best interests of the 
country and humanity, and the glorious principles 
on which the government was founded, would in a 
little while cause the practice of all to agree with 
our avowed principles, and that we should then 
stand forth as a light among the nations. But, 
instead of following the general example, the few 
despots have been chafed and annoyed at our in¬ 
creasing strength, and in various ways have sought 
our ruin. For years the country has been kept in 
turmoil by then- cunning and desperate plans, and 
unholy threats. Texas must be obtained to add to 
their strength, and Cuba and portions of Central 
America, while Kansas must be brought under their 
sway. They have sought to briug the whole power 
of the government to their service, —and in too 
many instances have been successful, —while in 
many cases our public men have acted like slaves 
at the feet of the despots. But the right time, in 
their opiuion, having arrived, they undertook a bold 
move —no less than to force nearly one-half of this 
country into a rebellion against the established 
government, seize our national property and our 
capital, destroy all who opposed them, and on the 
ruins of our glorious free government set up a des¬ 
potism-place their feet upon the necks of the 
people, and rule with a rod of iron. 

At this state of things the tyrants of the world 
rejoiced—there was joy in despotic courts, and a 
carnival in the lower regions. Some were surprised 
that England and other countries should show so 
much sympathy with so dark a cause —that Eng¬ 
lish lords and commoners should urge at once, in 
the British Parliament, the immediate recognition 
°f a bouthern Confederacy. But despotism is the 
same everywhere; and wherever a man lives who 
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& Morgan machine. In either case it will be wor¬ 
thily bestowed. 

‘‘The Excelsior” has a skeleton platform, on 
which the grain falls, and from which it is dropped 
at the will of the driver. This machine did excel¬ 
lent work, and delivered its grain in good order. 
But there are two important objections to its mode 


favorable impressions of it, from what I was able to 
see of its operation. 

The editor of the Illinois Farmer copied my 
article, and doubted if the binder would prove prac¬ 
tical because no attempt in that direction bad yet 
proved successful! Inexorable logic! A Chicago 
echo pronounced the thing foolishness, and proved 


of delivery that will throw it out oi the held of me a fool (mechanically) because of the cautious 
competition. They are. that it delivers the grain commendation I had given it. Other Eastern wise- 
, t ♦.flprftc nranlps ot rural wisdom, pooli-DOohed the 


directly in the rear, rendering it necessary to bind 
it before the team can go another round. This 
objection is an important one; because it involves 
the necessity of employing a large gaDg of bands to 
follow it, and the grain must he bound whelher wet 
or d r y—whether in condition to bind or not The 
second objection is the position in which the grain 
is left in its relation to the following binder. It is 
laid at right angles to the uncut grain, in gavels as 
long as the platform of the machine. This involves 
extra steps, and consumes extra time. 

Thus much about self-rakers. Their importance 
just now is apparent—is self-evident, lland-rakers 
will be ignored comparatively. 1 hey have but one 
resort for safety. Their refuge is the employment 
of self-binders, of which, more hereafter. 

THE HAND-RAKING REAPERS. 

Under the guidance of Superintendent Catron, 


acres, oracles of rural wisdom, pooli-poobed at the 
idea of the thing. 

With this condition of mind among contempora¬ 
neous writers, and the humiliating idea of myself 
which their inflictions had given me, what was my 
gratification to find Bcrson on ihe ground, with his 
binder attachment to a J. H- Manny machine, bind¬ 
ing the grain as fast as it was cut, before it left the 
platform; and to see these same Sucker editors fol¬ 
lowing it with opeD-rooutbed wonder and a grin of 
gratification, garrulously asserting the triumph of 
the binder!—as innocently, too, as if they had never 
given Bragpox a raking down for his presumptu¬ 
ous opinion! But the retribution was a peasant 
one no doubt. The saving the wages of four or five 
hands in the harvest field, and their board and the 
consequent labor in the household, is no trifling 
achievement, to say nothing of the saving of grain 
which results from binding it. before it leaves the 


in comnany with other members of the press, I went platform of the reaper. It requires but three men 

* . . _ , t .1 _ i _ 1 1. i .1 . I.Sit/linrr tVir. /vftnin tl,n 


over the different fields cut by the machines, to look 
at the stubble, and examine the gavels and the 
manner in which they were laid. The data of draft 
and time are not in my possession. I have, given 
above all I choose to say of the work of the self- 
rakers. I now speak of the appearance of the work 
of the band-rakerB. 

Kirby’s machine cut its field pretty well. Por¬ 
tions of It were badly lodged, and too great haste to 
make time prevented the care in gathering which a 
tidy farmer would desire. The raking was poorly 
done. There was too much grain scattered over the 
field. 

Wood’s Hand-Raker did good cutting, but tbe 


to do the work of cutting and binding the grain-the 
driver, the raker, and the binder. The grain is 
handed to the binder by the raker, who uses an 
ingeniously-made thumb-fork to gather and com¬ 
press it. The binder shuts the arms of the machine 
over the bundle, compressing it tightly, gives a 
crank two op three quick turns, the bundle is bound, 
tied, a jerk opens tbe arms, and it is kicked on the 
ground. All this iB done in much less time than I 
have consumed in writing of it. It seemed to be tbe 
conviction of all who saw it operate that it was a 


The success of future trials of this character in 
this State, must depend largely upon the character 
of the report the Committee will make, and upon tbe 
evidence it may contain that the verdict is made 
after a critical analysis of the work, construction, 
and merits of each machine. Only one premium is 
to be awarded in each class, hence the prestige 
which the award will give the successful machine 
cannot be measured by the dollars offered as a 
premium. 

The work of rendering a decision is no enviable 
task, where so many good machines, with their 
peculiar points of merit, are competitors. It is a 
grave responsibility, and is doubtless appreciated 
by the State Board. 

There are many items of interest connected 
with this trial and growing out of it, which it would 
give me pleasure to notice in this connection—many 
personal acknowledgments and commendations I 
would like to make, but your space has been too 
largely invaded by these notes already. 

§**-$**!***. 

Bee Pnsttirnge. 

Those wishing to improve their bee pasturage 
are advised to plant maple, locust, chestnut, and 
linden trees, and to encourage others to do so. In 
selling out ornamental trees, it is surely worthy 
one’s attention to have regard to their honey-pro¬ 
ducing power; and to select, with this end in view. 


from which to estimate the present wool crop. IVe 
have as yet seen no statement from tbe census of 
1800 as to the present wool product of the country, 
and can, therefore, merely make a loose estimate as 
to the amount. We should, however, represent the 
most general estimate uf the wool trade in supposing 
the present crop, in the now loyal States, to reach 
about 120,000,000 pounds. According to this esti¬ 
mate, the army demand will take up about 424 per 
cent of our whole crop of wool. It is unnecessary 
to indicate the effect of this extraordinary demand 
on the value of the staple. The demand will be 
mostly for the lower gradeB ot wool, which, as last 
year, may be expected to realize fabulous prices, 
and out of all proportion to the value of the finer 
grades. It may perhaps be questioned, however, 
whether we shall this year witness such a deprecia¬ 
tion in the value of fine grades as was experienced 
last year. The largeness of ihe demand may be 
reasonably expected to give an enhanced value to 
all qualifies; though as the finer grades have no 
preference for army purposes over the coarser, they 
may not, be expected to range so much higher than 
common wools as is the case in ordinary times. 

“ It is not improbable, under these circumstances, 
that we may witness an unusual importation of for¬ 
eign wools. Although botli the tariff and exchange 
are against its importation, yet prices may range so 
high as to render these considerations secondary. 

“ The effect of this extraordinary consumption of 
army woolens must be to inflate and derange the 


those blooming at diiferent times, rather than all of ordinary business in woolen fabrics. Probably the 
one kind, or those blooming at the same time, machinery employed last year in manufacturing 
I should like to know the comparative value o f military goods might be sufficient, if running extra 
these trees for producing hooey, and also which time, to meet the demand. But that proportion of 
varieties of those mentioned are the best. • our woolen machinery leaves but little for meeting 

For timber, the yellow locust is tbe mostvaluable. the demand for ordinary goods. The result will 
It is extensively planted on the western prairies, probably be that fabrics for civilians' wear will be 
where it grows very rapidly, and is chiefly used for in light supply and realize high prices, 
railroad sleepers. " In Southern Ohio, bees, some ^Tbe wool crop will realize $60,000,000, distrib- 


success 


■ and that ttto l,and-raldng machines could yeara, gather a large portion of their aurplua bone, .lied among the agricnllurUts, and then return to 

- - - from the locust Their industry during the yield the commercial cities for the purchase of manufac- 


only compete with the self-rakers by adopting the _ . 

binder. The bundles are bound with small wire, from the locust is surprising. Y here e tee grows 

and as "tightly and well as the average work of any in great numbers, they almost abandon all other 

five men that follow a machine in the field. The wire sources of supply. 

costs from 12 to 10 cents per acre. Objection was Twenty years ago, an old farmer in - ew ersey 

made to these wire bands, because it would require raised from the seed abort 2 . 00 ye ow ocu 

more time to cut them, and care to see that they did trees, which, when tall enough not to be injured by 
not go through the machine with the straw, and cattle, he set out on the roadside, along b.s fences, 
wind about, the cylinder of the thrasher. I found and also thinned out his woodland and planted a 
that a pocket knife would sever the wire band as locust wherever there was a chance for one to thrive, 
quickly and easily as if it were straw; and if the The majority are now worth $1 each for posts 
wire will affect the work of the thrasher, which I Some years since, a farmer m the west set out a 
doubt, a little practice will enable the band cutter very extensive peach orchard for fare-wood-the 
to retain it with one hand and cut it with the other, tree being or rapid growth in rich so. . TV hen they 

began to bear, he marked those that yielded good 
Michaels’ improved iNDrANA fanning uill. fruit, saved them, and cut the others as needed. In 
Scarcely less important than the reaper, is some ^jg WR y originated some fine fruit, ne remarked 
machine by which grain may be rapidly and effect- that his bees gathered a good deal from blemished 
ually separated and cleaned. I have never yet f m it, of which there was a large quantity, as ho only 
seen—and I have examined a good many—any mill picked for the use of his family. The same has 
which for simplicity of construction and rapid and noticed in abundant peach years elsewhere; 

excellent work, would compare with the above- t, ut near a good market, the crop is too carefully 
named machine exhibited here by Free .t Co., of gathered for bees to obtain much from this source. 
Goshen, Indiana. Its novelty consists chiefly in u rph e nauseous Ailauthus” blooms very late. The 
the mode adopted to spread the grain and chaff white clover, in my vicinity, suffered from drouth 


delivery was not good; the gavels were not well laid, and as tightly and well as the average work of any 
Coggswell’s Patent did better cutting in grain five men that follow a machine in the field. The wire 
than in grass, but the gavels were badly laid—the cos ts from 12 to 10 cents per acre. Objection was 
grain very much scattered. made to these wire bands, because it would require 

Ball’s machine did not do near as good cutting more time to cut them, and care to see that they did 
as a reaper aB it did as a mower, and the grain was no t go through the machine with the straw, and 
poorly delivered. wind about the cylinder of the thrasher. I found 

Curtis cut one-half of his field well, the other that a pocket knife would sever the wire band as 
half poorly, and the gavels were no gavel3 at all— quickly and easily as if it were straw; and if the 
badly scattered and poorly laid. wire will affect the work of the thrasher, which I 

The Buckeye did capital work in all reepectB, doubt, a little practice will enable the band cutter 
and was one of the only two machines from which to retain it with one hand and cut it with the other, 
the grain was delivered as well by hand as it was by Michaels’ improved Indiana fanning mill. 

Us Bela very well tato*. but the Scared, l«. taper,a D t time tbe mi*.t to some 

grain was badly raked. This is a popular machine machine by which gram may be rapidly and effect- 
fn Wisconsin and Northern Illinois. Its draft, is ually separated and cleaned. I have never ye 
light, and 1 have seen it do much better work in the seen-and I have examined a good many-any mill 
harvest field in the hands of farmers than it did here, which for simplicity of construction and rapid and 
Rugg’s machine was badly guided. The cutting excellent work, would compare with the above¬ 
apparatus is driven before tbe team like a header, named machine exhibited here by I- ree ,t Co of 
and it is guided by a helm-wheel. It is a good ms- Goshen, Indiana. Its novelty consists chief y 
chine: but both in reaping and mowing, lringes the mode adopted to spread the grain ^d chaff 
were left where none should have been seen. And evenly over the wind board and selves, and m the 
the gavels delivered from this machine seemed vertical as well as side-wise or shaking mot,on 
doubled and twisted. 1 have seen grain delivered given the selves. Seven selves are used. These 
from it in much better shape than I found it here, are all numbered and each groove » numbered. 
The Cayuga Chief did the best cutting and raking To separate the different kinds of seed from each 
combined ^of any machine on the ground. This other, directions for using the selves are given-the 
little, compact, unique, iron machine, is in my opiu- number of the serve to be used, and he number of 
ion the machine par excellence among the hand- the groove in which it is to be inserted, 

rakers, whether as a single reaper or mower, or as I saw a mixture of Umotoy seed, clover cockle, 

a combined machine. It seems to me to combine wheat, chess, oats, chaff, and ordinary mill scr e 
more desirable points in less space and for less cost ings, put through this mill. The imothy clover, 
than any other machine on trial. And I detract and cockle, were separated from the whea , chess, 
nothing from any of them by the publication of this and oats. Then the cockle was taken from the tim- 
. . othy and clover, and afterwards the timothy seed 

01 John ’ P. Manny’s Reaper, in its adjustability, and clover were separated from each other. In the 
efficiency, lightness of draft and width of cut, com- same manner the different grains were separated^ 
bined. is a most excellent machine. It did good No one wheat, good enough for seed was found 
work, but failed to deliver the grain in as good w the ordinary mill screemngs-all done so easily 
shape as either the Buckeye or Cayuga Chief. It and efficiently as to merit all the good words here- 
is one of the very best ©f the Western machines. wlth sald 101 lL 
The failure of these machines to do good work CASE k I;AKEK S automatic scale. 

was not always due to any defect, in their construe- This is a novel mode of -weighing grain. It con- 

tion or design, but to the effort of the operators to sists of two boxes or receivers, into which the grain 
make time. They seemed in several instances to is conducted from tbe storehouse, granary bin. 01 - 
have got the idea that time was tbe only test, and thrasher. Each of these receivers may have a 
the rivalry and racing was exciting, but deplorable capacity of from thirty to six hundred pounds each, 
in the character of the work resulting. I speak rel- Tbe grain is conducted into one of these receivers, 
atively. I do not wish to be understood as asserting so arranged as to weigh and register any required 


To separate tbe different kinds of seed from each u?0 q , n China (where it attains a large size) in ship 
other, directions for using the seives are given—the building, and the leaves of the young trees for feed- 


number of the seive to be used, and the number of ; n g a worm which produces an inferior silk, worn 
the groove in which it is to be inserted. there by the lower classes. The chief need, in close- 

I saw a mixture of timothy seed, clover, cockle, cultivated districts, is something to fill the gap 
wheat, chess, oats, chaff, and ordinary mill screen- between white clover and buckwheat —Bee Jour. 
ings, put through this mill. The timothy, clover, 

and cockle, were separated from the wheat, chess, saving tko Sugar. 

and oats. Then the cockle was taken from the tim- Certain sugar refiners on the banks of the 
othy and clover, and afterwards the timothy seed Oder, being troubled by bees, who sought, their 
and clover were separated from each other. In the capital for honey-making in the refineries, hit upon 
same manner the different grains were separated, a plan for ridding themselves of the nuisance, 
No one wheat, good enough for seed, was found which proved quite profitable. The visitors were 
in the ordinary mill screenings—all done so easily decoyed into one department, where they were sub- 
and efficiently as to merit all the good words here- ject to a hot bath, by which means thousands were 


tures. This will be. made into goods worth $120.- 
000,000, bringing in the main high prices and making 
handsome profits.” 

[Since tbe foregoing article was originally put in 
type, the Government has ordered 300,000 (by draft) 
men in addition to the number upon which the cal¬ 
culations of the Economist were founded; and it the 
position of that journal is sound, its prognostications 
will be strengthened in proportion to the increased 
number of men placed in the field.] 

Is the Pig a Glazier? 

In replying to this query, the Maine Farmer 
remarks that if there is any one animal that is om¬ 
nivorous,—that is, one that will live upon every¬ 
thing and anything—fish, flesh, grain, or grass,—it 
is the pig. He is carnivorous, granivorous, and 
graminivorous. We know that he will live, grow, 
and thrive in a butcher’s yard, where lie can get 
nothing but flesh and blood. And to the question 
whether he is a grazier, we can answer, yes. We 
have known the hog to Ike the year round and 
keep in pretty good order on grass in summer and 
clover hay in winter. The farmers in the Mada- 
waska district, also in other sections of this .State, 
and indeed throughout the Western and Southern 
States, turn their hogs out to graze as regularly as 
they do their cattle. Some of them keep them during 
the winter all or in part on clover hay. Our neigh¬ 
bor Kezer, of Wintbrop, used to feed his store hogs 
on clover nay, crumbled or pounded fine with a 
flail, and they throve well upon it. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman last February 
gave an account of some clover hay fed swine, that 
were found to be in good condition. “1 have seen,” 
says he, “ twenty-five sboats (September pigs) the 
present wtoter, which have been fed on clover hay 


Oder, being troubled by bees, who sought their a j one . an d they are in good flesh; in fact they are in 
capital for honey-making in the refineries, hit upon Con djtion than the average of pigs wintered 

a plan for ridding themselves of the nuisance, g 00 d warm shelter, and fed upon grain. 


Rural Notes nub Items. 


The Season ami Crops. — The weather has been oppress¬ 
ively warm during most of the past week, with little rain. 
Very favorable for haying and harvesting, and the growth of 
corn, which has a decidedly upward and onward tendency 
All crops, matured and maturing, in this region, are better 
than anticipated; and our reports from other and distant sec¬ 
tions, States, and Canada, are generally very encouraging as 
to results and prospects. We subjoin two or three of the ’ 
many reports received within a few days. 

Crops, fco , is Sussex Co . N Y. — Under date of near 
Geneva, 9th Avgust, 1862, our progressive friend.. Ions Johs- 
8T0s, writes thus enoouragingly and suggestively.—“I notice 
you complain of poor crops of hay and corn about Rochester. 

If you will only come right away here, on Monday, I believe 
I can take yon to a large field in this neighborhood that will 
go 3>s tuns per acre, and another as gnod, and we could try 
it on the scales, if you choose. The late cut hay hereabouts 
is an enormous crop, and the early cut not a bad one. The 
corn crop is a very large one in this neighborhood Almost 
all my neighbors think they have the best in the county, and 
some think theirs the best in the State. I am afraid the farm- 
evs in Geucsee don’t give their land enough of dung—that is 
the staff of life, or at least the staff of life cannot be raised 
without it. I have never seen my immediate neighbors have 
as good corn nor more hay. We too. like you, had a long 
drouth, but I suppose we got rain some week or more before 
you did. The fact is. we have an abundance of everything. 

1 know a field of Soule's wheat that went over 40 bushels to 
the acre, and there are no poor crops of winter wheat around 
here. I hear the grain aphis is hurting the spring wheat 
greatly in some places. By newspapers I received from Scot¬ 
land to-day. I learn they are in great fear of large failures of 
the crops there, as also in England and France. Advise your 
farming friends to hold their wheat until the result of the 
foreign crops is fully known." 

Crofs is Northern Wisconsin. —We are in the midst of 
onr harvest of spring wheat, and can now judge quite cor¬ 
rectly of the prospect of our crops. Spring wheat in this 
vicinity will, 1 think, not quite come tip to the average yield 
of twenty bushels, although much better than last season. A 
few miles from here the chinch bug lias done its fearful work 
of devastation, cutting tbe crop off entirely. The hay crop 
was rather above the average. Corn has taken a sudden start, 
and although it looked backward and sickly, now bids fair for 
a good crop. Potatoes need rain. Oats good. The mercury 
to day, at noon, 94* above zero in the shade. Such splendid 
weather as that for three weeks past we seldom have. Nearly 
the entire hay crop has been secured without scarcely a drop 
of rain.— Oscar Burry, Empire, Wis , Ang. 7, 1862. 

Short Crops in Europe.— The late reports from Europe 
show that the grain crops will he much short of the average. 
Indeed, most European journals acknowledge that there will 
be a great deficiency to ho supplied from some quarter, and 
attention is being directed to this country ns the most availa¬ 
ble source of supply. The New York papers state that large 
amounts of breadstuff* have already been shipped to supply 
the demand which begins to be felt, This is fortunate for us, 
for the nations of Europe will not he apt to think of fighting 
a people upon wbopi they are dependent for bread. This 
will also arrest the exportation of gold, and in a little time 
specie will he returning to this country in payment for wheat 
and com. Nothing Shows so emphatically the resources of 
this country as the faet that while we are at war. with a force 
of more than half a million in the field or on the way, we can 
not only feed our awn army, hut have abundance for exporta¬ 
tion. The following facts we gather from European papers: 
“ The cold, wet summer has retarded vegetation to a very 
serious extent. In England there will be but half a grain 
crop, in France the prospects aie scarcely better, and private 
letters received here from Germany report that the incessant 
rains and the backwardness of the season have ruined the 
fruit and stunted the wheat. The Vienna correspondent of 
the London Time* furnishes the following additional evidence 
of the general failure‘ The price of grain is rising in all 
parte of the Austrian empire, as the weather is very unfavora¬ 
ble The com is cut in all parts of the country, and every 
second day there is a thunder storm, with long-continued and 
heavy rain; in fact, this summer is on® of the ooldent —ud 
wettest that has ever been known in Austria.' ” 

TueNbw Law to Regulate "Side Shows” at Fairs.— 
Having received some inquiries relative to the Act in relation 
to Agricultural and Horticultural Associations, passed by 
the Legislature of New York, April 17, 1S62, we publish it iu 
response and a* a matter of interest at the present juncture to 
officers of Agricultural Societies in this State: 

Suction 1. In addition to the powers now vested by statute 
in the board of managers of any Agricultural or Horticultural 
Association, the officers of such association wha.ll have power 


The clover ted these pigs was cut on tbe 4th of July, to regulate and prevent all kinds of theatrical circus or 
, , „ . .. - \ mountebank exhibition* and show*, as well as all huckstering 


killed at once, and their bodies being afterwards 
thrown into a boiler the stolen property was ex¬ 
tracted from them. It is estimated that as many as 
eleven millions were destroyed within a year, and 
about twelve hundred francs’ worth of sugar ex¬ 
tracted from them. 

Prof. Leuckart has recently expressed the 


atively. I do not wish to l>e understood as asserting so arranged as to weigh and register any required 
that there was reckless driving or great waste of number of pounds. When it lias received the 
wrain’ but the work was not in all cases done as desired weight, a valve opens, which discharges the 

° .. 1 , ■ n -i_i_ i.„a If onA uiirmHnnnmialo fhp vnlnmn nf 


The grain is conducted Into one of these receivers, 0 pj n i 0n that, for the production of wax, pollen is of 


well as it should or might have been had it been 
done with the deliberation and care with which 
the farmer proceeds to reap his harvest. 

TUB HEADING MACHINES. 

There were three entries—Haines’, Mayberry’s, 
and Rugg’s headers. I saw the two first-named 
work. The last was compelled to wait for wagons 
to receive its grain, until Mayberry had completed 
cutting his field. I was in another place then. 

The grain iu which Ilaines operated was light. 
He cut it nearly as low as the reapers, for some 
reason. But the work W’as well done with a raw 
team and unskilled hands to help. The width of 
cut was ten feet. The machine seemed to be less 
easily guided and handled than Mayberry’s. It 
was apparent that both the teams and hands attached 
to the Mayberry machine were thoroughly trained 
to their work. It is a point I shall not undertake to 
decide, which did the best work. 

These headers are useful on large grain farms. 
They require a good deal of attendant help. It 
requires four horses to drive them, one man on the 
machine, three teams with a driver and loader each, 
to receive the grain and convey it to the stack, and 
at least two men on the Btack—in all, ten horses and 


rather more significance than honey. The latter, or ^ 11 ' 

SLak of CO,,™ always incIiepMeable, bettatol m h,.vartot,,m»k 
IT.armor a, times, tor a brief space, be but eor„ ,s no. absolabsl; Decs 

dispensed with; but for the rapid and abundant good stoic cud r._ 

production of wax, both are required, and the I ro- £ oa | for Fence Posts. 

... .. 11 »_L 


grain from it, and simultaneously the volume oi f[i g j, engec i -with; but for the rapid and abun 
grain from above is conducted into the other p ro <j uc tion of wax, both are required, and the 
receiver, which, when it has received its weight, feggor thinks that pollen is much taore extensively 
registers and discharges it—one receiver filling and lise(1 j n process than is generally supposed. 

the other discharging grain alternately. The prac--_ 

tical value of this machine iu our large grain ware- A Drone-Breeding Colony is generally 
houses or elevators in this city and along the unwilling to accept even a fertile queen when i 
different lines of railroads in the country, is appar- duced into the hive, and speedily destroys a s« 
ent. But the fact that it may be made upon a scale royal cell if inserted. Mr. Kaden says this 


and secured without a drop of rain upon it, and of 
course very nutritious. The pigs, in addition, are 
supplied with warm, comfortable quarters, and have 
at all times access to warm, spring water. “He. 
also adds: “I once had a neighbor who owned a 
noted sow, to which he never fed a mouthful of 
grain during winter, but kept her in a yard with his 
cattle, and she ate with them the hay and throve 
upon it.” 

Hogs will, however, thrive best on a variety diet, 
and oftener a supply of good corn meal is found to 
be the best in this variety, making them very thrifty; 
but coru is not absolutely necessary to keep them in 
good store order. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman ,' 
having recommended the mixing of resin with coal 

A rinn,™ Rnpt'nivr fYiTow is uenerallv verv tar for fence posts, another correspondent writes on -77- , 

A DRONK»i>KERDI\a LuLONi In generally very . fnllrw** three thousand emigrant teama, carrying twe)» 

unwilling to accept even a fertile queen when intro- the subject, as iouows. , persons, have passed through Lewis this spring, c 

Zrt into the Live, and speedily destroys a sealed “1 believe that the MUM superfluous. Iueloscd M „ 

roval cell if inserted. Mr. Kaden says this per- you will find a chip which was taken i um a enc fourth 0 f these me destined for Cafffomia, a small 

verreness and obstinacy may be easily overcome, if post set five years ago, smeared with coal tar alone. MonAo, and the balance for Oregon and Wari.ii 

V ViLVUUHM y " T . I t_ _A it-- frmn innVtita ImlrtUT T nG i n .,l. tknm Inciril rirOVI 


eight or nine men. But the advantages are, that the ill nature on the part ot both competitors ana 
harvest may be delayed until the grain is ripe, that a judges. The whole trial was marked by the most 
large area may be cut per day, with no waste of grain, uniform courtesy of demeanor on the part of com- 
andno risk from exposure, if proper ricks areprepar- petitors towards each other—each appareutlyemu- 
ed to receive the grain. The bulk of the straw is left on lating the other in the effort to accommodate and do 


adapted to the wants of the farmer and thrasher, verseness and obstinacy may be easily overcome, 11 

renders it of still more value to the country. the sealed drone-brood be destroyed by passing a 

OTHER machines. sharp knife through it A fertile queen then offered 

^ i u- i * will be kindly received. 

There were other farm and household implements J , m _ 

on exhibition, which I failed to find time to ex- 

amine, hence cannot speak ot them with any degree gural spirit of m 

of satisfaction to myself or the reader. - 

GOOD RESULTS FROM SUCH TRIALS. The Trade in Wool and W oolens. 

The condition of the grass, the ripeness of the From an article in the New York Economist in 
grain, the character of the fields, and their location, which the subject of Wool and ^ oolen Manufac- 
and the completeness ot the preparations, testified to tures is treated at considerable length, we extract 
the vigilance, good judgment, and activity of Presi- tbe following paragraphs . 

dent Vi» trn upon whom this work of prepara- “The call for 300,000 afldmonal volimtMB baa an 
non devolved important bearing on the wool trade of the country. 

I never attended a trial of this character where When the new quota has been raised, there will be 
there was less wrangling, or fewer exhibitions of 850.000 troops requiring a regular supply of army 
ill nature on the part of both competitors and clothing. Each one of these carries, in the shape of 


It was taken out three or four inches below the 
surface, where a poBt usnially commences to decay. 
The adjoining post, split from the same log, (and I 
should think the two lay side by side,) set at the 
same time, but not coal-tarred, has decayed so that 
you can kick into it more than an inch. This, in 


moQnttb&nK exHibWon* Mid show*, as weU as au Huckstering 
nr 1 ratio In fruits, (roods, warrs and merchandise of whatever 
deneriptton, for gain, on the fair days, and within a distance 
of two hundred yards of the fair grounds of said association, 
if in the opinion of said officer*, the same shall obstruct or 
in »nv way interfere with the free and unimerrnpted use ot 
the Highway nrnuud mid kppTCjRching' tuCll tfiir grounds; and 
tVir police employed by any such association shall possess the 
same power for a space of two hundred yards from said fair 
grounds as i« now vested in them by law within said grounds, 
and he under the same control of the officers of the associa¬ 
tion within that *jmee; and the »nme fines and penalties shall 
he incurred for any violation of the rules and regulations of 
said officers of any such arsociatlon within two hundred yards 
of the fair grounds, as is now by law incurred for any Gela¬ 
tion of the rules and regulations within the grounds of any 
such association._ . _ 

Wukkk is tiik West?—M any of our readers cun remember 
when Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan were considered a great 
way West by the people of this State, New England, &c. 
Only a few years ago Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa were 
considered the "Great West,’’ and subsequently Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas were the "jumping off places.” But 
“the world moves,” and the tide of emigration is governed 
accordingly. Thus, the Cass Co. (Iowa) Gazette says that fuU 
three thousand emigrant teams, carrying twelve thousand 
persons, have passed through Lewds this spring, on their way 
to the " Great West.” The Gazette estimates that about one- 
fourth of these are destined for California, a small number for 
Colorado, and the balance for Oregon and Washington Terri¬ 
tories. Manv families took with them large droves of stock. 


AgricTOLTURAL Fairs, &c.-The Winnebago Co. (Ill) Fair 
ia to be held at Rockford, and continue four days, (iu State 
Fair style,) Sept. 16—19. From a pamphlet containing Fre- 
miums, Regulations, Awarding Committees, &e., we observe 
that the Society offers a goodly number of yearly copies of 


my estimation, proves the efficiency of coal tar. the KrnAIj Nkw YorkbR as premiums-The Vermillion 

In applying the tar, I think that the timber should Co . qn.) Fair, to he held at Catlin, is also to continue four 
be well seasoned. Heat the tar, letting it boil a few days-Seph 9-12. Premium list over U,ooo-“ open to the 

minutes’ then apply hot. Aa old paint brush ia world.”—The Eaton go. (Mich.) Fair will >e ie . vp 
minute., me it J J :* to o.-t ° Officers of the Society: Preifttoif—D ahiel Via- 

the belt thing tbtt I Ilftve ever ti&ed tor putting .1 “ ^ ’ W-* s Uc,. 

on. Cover the whole enrface of tbe po, that to » Bro „,,._ A p», t „ 

remain in tbe ground, and from eight to ton inches u M E „„f sea. ’ -«■ W 

of that above. After it has dried, which is usually Buffalo, on the 19th, 20th, ilst, and 22d of August 

in one or two weeks, tar again as before, and as Premiums, ts.ooo— open to all the States and Canada. 

_A “ National Horae Exhibition ” is in course of prepora- 


the ground to 1m plowed under, not only saving the 
repeated handling, but leaving the straw right 
where it is wanted, and where it belongs, as a 
manure. 

There are some risks attending this mode of bar- 


a good turn. All seemed to have abounding confi¬ 
dence in the good intentions and integrity of the 
Committee. That the Committee had entered upon 
this trial prepared to institute all the tests necessary 
to bring out all the good qualities and discover the 


850,000 troops requiring a regular supply of army goon as dry the posts are ready to set. If Mr. _ A ^ National Horae Exhibition” is in course of prepora- 

clotliiug. Each one of these carries, in the shape of Rogers will try the experiment, I think he will find ^on at Williamsport, Fa. The time is Sept. 2 - 6 , ami 

his comnlete outfit, woolen manufactures represent- that coal tar alone will be as efficient as though secretary, Giorgr m. DkPdi. Premiums are offered— 
iSat twnlv.fivl pound! of row or njuubo- resin were mixed with it” - ».0-» the — of ;b»«. »■.•»- ■» ™”f “ 

S wool In time, of wr, the excessive wear-——- win b, Uk. the h.» .ho... 

and tear, the irregularities and losses from various Atltl A usEm, Iiwertion.—W e are glad to leam that the new 

Causes, will make the consumption average nearly & U p ***** 6 Smam Caldron, heretofore commended to our readers, is g-ain- 

tbree outfits a year per man. At a sate average, it Kllsmo Sheep.-W ill some of the Rurae’s old iog foror with fanners and others haring it ta.use. We learn 

may be reckoned that the yearly consumption Oi gheep-rMSlug readers give their views through iU column^ of that the Royal Patent of England has already 7*. a 


vesting, but that they are more numerous than those defects of each machine, some seemed to doubt; 


incident to other modes, is doubted, if the same care 
and judgment are exercised in commencing and pros¬ 
ecuting tbe work. But these machines are not 
suited to the wants of small farmers. A good, com¬ 
pact, combined reaper and mower, with a self-raking 
or self-binding attachment, is much more desirable 
for the snug farmer with his quarter or half section 
farm. 

burson’s binder. 

Last fall, in my notes from the Iowa State Fair, 
I gave the favorable testimony of farmers who had 
used this machine, or seen it operate, and my own 


hut these doubts were not expressed clamorously. 

No matter what the awards of the Committee may 
be, great good has resulted, and will result from 


ssch soldier will amonot to 60 pounds of »»»■ «* ««£"SSn’S 
factored wool. This amount, multiplied by 850,000, twenty sheep eat in that time, and keep well without grain 

would give, as the total consumption oi wool by the or roots?— Sheep Gr ower. _ 

army lor the next twelve months, the enormous p UBS THH -Wheat Field —1 believa I have never made 

amount of 51,000,000 pounds. The aggregate seems R „y inquiry of the Rural before, but 7 0U J d . 

immense, but a careful inspection ot tbe estimate ^'j ^",'* 0 n-t thnik'the're is * bead in the whole 


upon it. and that it is on exhibition at the World's Fair. A 
large sale is being obtained for the Caldron in this and distant 
States and Canada, os we are informed. The invention seems 
to be an admirable one for the purposes contemplated, sod 
well designed to supersede the common caldron kettle. We 
wish Mr. PrisdLB success in his enterprise. See advertisement. 

TnK Wheat Crop or Ouio is one of the largest ever grown 
| in the State. The Cincinnati Gazette of a late date says.— 


The State Society'has token a long step will show that it is not exaggerated. How .Ids jta. botwiw i. no, .tb^o; ““ 5 . .L d.,. if- 

in the right direction. It has been at no loss of enormous consumption must bear on the trade in * ever ’ known or 8Wm anything of the Hnd before, I would „^ wht , &t crop tw just been gathered in the Miami coon- 
money either. The whole thing has much more wool and woolens, deeervee the prompt attention of fay, and for the moat part throughout toe state, it ;«• «» 

than nftitl svnsTtess. The tiftrmle are triven onnor- those interested. Tbe whole product of wool in the , - t aulte so | mt i. My winter wheat ho* but a few be8t and Un-cst crop of wheat produced In Ohm sinte • 


money either. The whole thing has much more 
than paid expenses. The people are given oppor¬ 
tunity to compare the machines and their work. 
Manufacturers are able to demonstrate what thdir 
machines aTe capable of doing, and are willing to 
incur the expense, if once satisfied that the tests 
will be thorough and impartial. 


wool and woolens, deservee the prompt attention of 
those interested. The whole product of wool in the 
United States in 1850, according to the returns of 
the census, was only about 51,000,000 pounds. 
That statement is probably far below the truth, as 
are nearly all the figures representing the produce 


amoug tbe farm ere. 
,cr backward Tbo 


which is not quite so imu. mi wum-r 
in There is the name complaint generally among the farmers. 
Grain of all kind* looks well. Com rather backward The 
prospects are that we shall have good crops Apples in 
abundance —R- U. C., Connnvtuigt, Oaitaraugue Co., N. T. 

The insects are no doubt the Grain Aphis, figuaed and 


of the country; and#t therefore gives imperfect data 1 described in the Rural of July 12. 


best and largest crop of wheat proauceu m vino 
The crop of that year was the largest ever grown in the State, 
and the largest average per acre. It is probable that the crop 
of this vear will be equal in amount to that. The crop 
1850 was 31,500,000 bushels. That of this year m»j satety do 
put down at 30 , 000 , 000 .’ 




Europkax Flowrr Harvest.— From an interesting paper 
in All the Year Round, we learn that “ the chief places for 
the growth of the sweet perfume-producing flowers are 
Montpelier, Savoy, Grasse, Nismes, Cannes, and Nice. Nice 
alone produces a harvest of a hundred thousand pounds of 
orange blossoms, and C'nnnes us much again, and of a fine 
o;’ ^J-1ve hundred pounds of orange blossoms yield about 
tw^Foinds of pure Neroly oil. AtCannestheaccaeia thrives 
particularly well, and produces yearly about nine thousand 
pounds of blossoms. 


milk; the older the better, if it has not begun to turn. 
After taking them off, which must not be done until 
they are dry, Btretch them a little each way to break 
the gloss. 

To Destroy: Ants. — Put a small quantity of 
molasses in shallow dishes, and place them near the 
rendezvous of the ants. Be on the watch, and as 
soon as the dishes are covered with ingests, carry a 
pail of hot water to each dish, take it up quietly and 
immerse in the water. Repeat the process until 
they are cleared out. This is the only method I 
have ever found to destroy them. Spirits of tur¬ 
pentine, camphor gum, See., only drives them to 
another place to make their nests; but a sweet bait 
they cannot resist. 

N. B.—The eggs will hatch so that you may have 
a second or third crop to contend with; but if you 
do your work thoroughly this year, it will not have 
to be repeated next. 

Shrewsbury Cakes. — Father says, “Send a 
recipe for making Shrewsbury cakes.” Sift a pound 
of sugar, some pounded cinnamon, and a nutmeg 
grated, into three pounds of fine flour; add a little 
I rosewater, to three eggs well beaten, and mix with 
the flour; then pour into it as much melted butter 
as will make it a good thickness to roll out. Mold 
it well and roll thin, and cut it into such shapes as 
you like. A few caraway seods improve it. I have 
known these cakes to keep from January till the 
last of June, and at the expiration of the time they 
were as good as when first made.— Myra Venson, 
Wurrenham, Pen n., 1802. 


NOTES IN THE GABDEN 


For several weeks we have had frequent and 
heavy showers, and a rapid growth ot everything 
has been the result. The weeds have done well 
their part: and as the soil has been too wet to admit, 
of working, our gardens show the want of dry 
weather and labor. 


Ono great perfumery distillery at Counes 
uses yearly about one hundred and forty thousand pounds of 
orange Woesome, twenty thousand pouuds of accaoia flowers, 
a hundred and forty thousand pounds of rose leaves, thirty- 
two thousand pound* of jasmine blossoms, twenty thousand 
pounds of tuberoses, together with a great many cither sweet 
herb*. The extraction of editorial nils, the small quantities of 
which are mixed in the flowers with such large quantities of 
other vegetable juices that it requires about, six hundred 
pounds of rose leave* to win one ounce of otto of roses, of 
course demands a very careful treatment. 

"Nice and Cannes are the paradise of violets, producing 
annually something like thirteen thousand pounds of blossoms. 
The variety cultivated is generally the double Or Parma violet, 
which 1b bo productive that the flowers are sold at about tiro 
pence per pound; and we all know what sort of bouquet a 
pound of violets would make. 

“In Sicily the crimson grenade and rose trees, the peach 
colored rhododendrons, and the delicate white camellias. 

The white and green myrtles, and 


Flower* that were not properly 
staked have been beaten down ; and many, no doubt, 
have felt the necessity of more care iD this respect. 
No garden can be kept neat during the season, un¬ 
less all plants requiring it are well staked. Good 
neat stakes should be provided in the fall or winter, 
sharpened, put in proper order, and stored away 
until needed. If this is neglected, when the time 
comes for their use they will not be on hand. For 
tying, any soit string will answer, but nothing is 
so appropriate and useful as basswood bark, and 
enough for a season’s use can be procured at any of 
tbe nurseries for a few pennies. 

Notwithstanding the excitement caused by the 
condition of our country, we are happy to state that 
the horticulture of the Northern States was never in 
a more bopefnl condition, and our horticultural 
shows were never before so creditable. Most ol the 
trash that burtbenod our exhibitions a few years 
since has been discarded, and we now show flowers 
that would be considered creditable in auy country. 
A lady of Watertown, N. Y,, writes us: “My Japan 
Pinks are very double and line, several of my Zin¬ 
nias are large and double, and my Stocks are splen¬ 
did. We had a floral fair, three weeks since, and 
the show of flowers was quite creditable. I had the 
good fortune to be awarded about twenty-four dol¬ 
lars in premiums. My garden is now (August 7th) 
splendid, but suffering for want of rain.” There are 
many such ardent amateurs in all sections of the 
land, who are exerting a happy influence ou all 
around. They have a glorious mission, and we long 
for the time when the sword shall be returned to the 
gcabbard, if not turned into pruning hooks, and our 
young men devote their energies to the peaceful 
pursuits of agriculture, the development of the great 
resources of our country, and the study ol fruits and 
flowers, and all the elevating and refining arts of 
civilized life. 

Keep the garden in good order until the end of 
the season. Many start well, but late in the sum¬ 
mer their gardens look unsightly. This should not 
be. Everything should be kept in the best possible 
condition until frost. Arrange things so that when 
a flower fades you can replace it by one just coming 
into bloom, and allow no bed to go bare. This rule 
should be rigidly observed, even in the vegetable 
garden. When the early peas are gone, put in late 
cabbage, or celery; aud as you dig potatoes, rake 
off nicely and sow a little turnip seed. 


form the country hedges, 
pink, white, and flame-shaped and flame-colored tulips, grow 
wild. When a pleasure garden is made, the orange and 
lemon trees are taken out, because they are too common. 
The roses, violets, jasmine, and mignonette, are cultivated 
only by the peasants for perfumery purposes, and honored 
but as we honor potatoes and cabbages.” 


calyx long, firm, and entire; the petals broad, 
smooth, and free from indenture on the edge. The 
outside petals should rise above the calyx and turn 
in a horizontal direction. The interior petals 
should gradually decrease in size toward the center 
of the flower, each row of petals being regularly 
disposed alike on every side, and imbricating each 
other. The colors, whether Bizarre or Flake , should 
be strong, brilliant, and distinct throughout B\- 
zarres , or such as contain two colors upon a white 
ground, are esteemed preferable to Flakes. The 
ground color should be a pure white, free from spots 
or tinge of any sort, the flakes broad and bold, 
commencing at the extreme edge of the petal, and 
running through to the center of the flower, dimin¬ 
ishing in breadth as they approach the center in the 
same ratio as (he petal. The distribution of colors 
should be equal. In a Flake , not less than three 
divisions in each petal. In a Bizarre , not less than 
five. The form of the flower, when looked at from 
above, should be circular; and when viewed from 
the side, present a semi-globular appearance; the 
size of the flower uot less than three inches in diam¬ 
eter, and should contain a sufficient number of 
petals to give it a bold but not too full appearance. 
Seventeen large, well shaped petals is the smallest 
number that a first rate floiver should contain. 

The Ficotke.—A first rate Picotee should pre¬ 
sent a full, round flower, with broad and well formed 
petals; the color, whatever it may be, confined to 
the edge of the petal, and the lower part of the petal 
of a pure white; the color regular, and at an equal 
distance from the edge of the petal all round the 
flower, each petal exhibiting the same regularity of 
coloring throughout. It is well enough to judge 
the merits of our flowers by this standard, but we 
shall be exceedingly fortunate if we obtain perfect 
specimens, according to these rules, and we may 
have very fine flowers without it 

Seed may be sown in a good mellow soil any time 
in May or June. If they come up so thick as to 
crowd each other, a part or all may be transplanted 
as soon as they are of sufficient size, which will be 
some three or four weeks after they appear above 
ground; but if not crowded, keep the weeds down 
and the soil mellow until late in September or Octo¬ 
ber, and then transplant to where you wish the 
plants to flower next season. Make a good, mellow, 
rich bed lor them to flower in. Rotten turf and hen 
manure will grow Carnations better than anything 
else we have tried. As soon as the flower stems 
shoot up, provide a neat, strong stake for each plant, 
and to this tie the flower stems, not tight, but 
“looped” in a graceful manner, and this tying 
must be continued as growth is made; Remove 
worthless flowers, as before recommended, and layer 
those that come nearest perfection. 

Carnations and Picotees, when young, endnre our 
winters without the least, injury, if put in a dry 
place, where the water will not stand. It is well 
enough, however, to throw a few leaves over them 
in the autumn. The next season the plants will 
suffer; that is, those two years of age and having 
flowered once; and many, if not, all, will be ruinod. 
All that >ve wish to save, therefore, must be lay¬ 
ered, as in this way young plants are obtained that 
will bear the winter. The only way in which we 
have been able to save old plants, with any degree 
of certainty, is to take them up in October, prune 
off some of the longest, straggling branches, and re¬ 
plant, considerable deeper than before, so that there 
will be no old wood above ground. 


The grape crop of Ohio is threatened by rot, which prevails 
to an unusual extent. At the late meeting of the Vine 
Growers 1 Association in Cincinnati, several members stated 
that they would lose one half their crop. 


Bleacuing Soap. — The women of Holland are 
celebrated all over the world fop the whiteness of 
their linen, and the perfect neatness everywhere 
visible in their dwellings. They make a great use 
of borax in their washing, which not only cleanses 
the clothes, but whitens them without injuring the 
fabric. The washerwomen who use this article are 
never troubled with “chapped hands” in the cold 
season, as it is very healing. A soap is made of 
borax in the following manner:—To two pounds of 
common yellow soap sliced thin, add two quarts of 
water and half an ounce of borax. Set it ou fire 
and let it melt and boil up, then pour off into an 
earthen or ivooden vessel and add a gallon of cold 
water, stir well, and leave to cool, when it will be 
lit to use. Those who have once tried this soap will 
never do without, it. 


Figs,— Figs are extensively cultivated in California; and 
some of them raised and cured in the Sacramento Valley, are 
said to be equal to any produced in Turkey. 


gmjuivUis ana gtnswm 


Blight ox Pear Leaves. — I inclose a specimen of loaves 
from a Virgalieu or White Doyenne pear tree, which are 
spotted, hut from what cause I am tumble to determine. The 
leaves upon the tree, excepting upon tho wood of tins year’* 
growth, are nearly all like the inclosed. The tree is growing 
thriftily, and has runny pears growing upon it The free 
grew pears for the fir«t. time lust year; tho leaves and fruit 
both being similarly affected to these. Can you tell me tho 
cause, atid point out a remedy' 1 I have other trees of other 
varieties...Flemish Benuty. Bartlett, and twoorfhre*dwarfs— 
which do not as yet show any ngns of being affected like this. 

I have ono Seek I -1 which is affected like this. This lias also 
fruit upon it. None of the others have excepting one dwarf 

I have also a seedling grape which blossomed and blasted 
last year, and is doing the same this year, it being now quite 
full of blossoms, which are all blasting. The title is five 
years from the seed, and is growing vory thriftily, although 
all of iu lirst blossom buds aud leaves were entirely killed by 
the hard frost we had about the last of May. I have consulted 
Phix and others, hut do not find anything said regarding the 
blasting of blossoms. What is the reason of its blasting, and 
what remedy shall I apply to cure it?—C. O. N.. Homer , A". 
Y., 1862. 

Tour pear leaves are affected with a mildew, very similar to 
that which causes the fruit to crack. Tho cause aud cure are 
unknown. Your seedling is doubtless naturally barren, pro¬ 
ducing only statninate flowers. There is no cure but to get 
a better plant 

Saving Hollyhocks. — I have now a number of very fine 
hollyhocks which 1 wish to save, t have thus far had but 
poor success in keeping tine varieties. They die out. What 
course shall J pursue to keep them?—A mateur. 

The flowering Btalks are hollow, and when cut off after 
flowering, they hold water, which descends to the roots, caus¬ 
ing them to rot. They should be cut down to the root, In a 
dry time, or be allowed to remain as long as they will. The 
best way, however, is to take up the plants after flowering 
and divide the roots, givingone crown to each division. Then 
put them out in a dry place, where the water will not stand in 
the winter or spring, and you will have good, strong plants 
next season. 


Washing Sii.k.— No person should ever wring or 
crush a piece of silk when it, is wet, because the 
creases thus made will remain forever, if the silk is 
thick and hard. The way to wash silk is to spread 
it smoothly upon a clean board, rub with white 
soap upon it, and brush it with a clean hard brush. 
The. silk must be rubbed until the grease is ex¬ 
tracted, then the soap should be brushed off with 
clean cold water, applied to both sides. The cleans¬ 
ing of silk is a very nice operation. Most of the 
colors are liable to be extracted with washing in 
hot suds, especially blue and green colors. A little 
alum dissolved in the last water that is brushed on 
the silk, tends to prevent the colors from running. 
Alcohol and camphene, mixed together, is u^ed for 
removing grease from silk. —Scientific American. 


BLACK CURRANT—BANG UP. 

dered, as seen in the engraving. The berries bang 
ou the bunches well, and we are much pleased with 
it. It bids lair to be a very valuable sort 

The roots of the black currant are short and 
fibrous, and consequently it has a small space in 
which to gather food. It is also a great feeder, and 
therefore requires a liberal supply of manure. One 
season of good treatment will convince the cultiva¬ 
tor of this fact 

There are other varieties of currants, but the 
above are the leading and best sorts. 

The currant and gooseberry require a somewhat 
similar treatment The currant bush, as we gener¬ 
ally see it, is but an ungainly stump, surrounded 
with a thicket of suckers. Let the pruning knife be 
judiciously applied. Remove all suckers, and have 
a clean stem from six to ten inches high, and a 
pretty round head, with the branches kept suffi¬ 
ciently thinned out to admit light and air freely. 
Then, every year give a good dressing of well- 
rotted manure, and you will have plants that you 
will good reason to be proud of, and fruit that your 
friends will mistake for grapes. The shoots of the 
previous year’s growth should be shortened in every 
spring, as this will induce the formation of fruit- 
spurs. The black currants, however, bear princi¬ 
pally on the wood of the previous year’s growth. 

We have succeeded in making good plants and in 
growing fine fruit, by allowiug about four branches 
to start from the ground, 


THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE 


These are our favorite flowers, not exceeded for 
beauty and fragrance even by the Queen of 
Flowers, the Rose and while, yvo always have a 
pretty good show of fair specimens, of late we 
have pursued a course which has proved very suc¬ 
cessful, and will in a little time give us a good col¬ 
lection of fine flowurs. Our plan we will give, as it 
gives the information sought in the following 
inquiry: 

Eos. Rural Nkw-Yorkkr:—How can I get a good collec¬ 
tion of Carnations and Pieoteon, such as we “ read about?” 
In the nurseries we don’t often see them good, and if we get 
a fair one, it soon dies out, and from seed we raise only the 
poorest tilings, mostly single. Now, when a boy, the Cam a 
tioa was my favorite flower, and grew well, and without great 
oare. For beauty they are not excelled by anything, except, 
perhaps, ttie rose, and for fragrance they are unequaled. 
What shall we do to get good flowers and keep them?— 
Dia.nthus. 

We judge that “Diantuus" was so unfortunate 
as not to spend his boyhood in this happy land. 
Our climate is not so well adapted to the Picotee 
and Carnation as some parts of Europe. Still, with 
a little attention, we may have plenty of very good 
flowers. We have had a fine show of seedlings this 
season, and one or two of our flowers would Dot be 
considered very bad in a London Horticultural 
Exhibition. Plants may be obtained of most of our 
florists, though it is not always that good flowers can 
be had. The better way is to grow them from seed, 
and we recommend this, partly because we wish to 
encourage the growth of this flower, which is very 
simple and requires no more skill and labor than 
every amateur should be able to bestow. Get good 
imported Beed; and this yon cannot buy by the 
quart for a song. The best is purchased in Europe 
by the hundred or thousand, and at a high price. 
By purchasing fifty conts worth of seed, you will 
probably get twenty good plants. One half of these, 
though perhaps only three or four, will prove single 
and worthless. These should be pulled up as soon 
as they show flower. The greater part of the re¬ 
maining plants will gire very pretty showy flowers, 
that will be a great ornament to the garden; be 
admired by all who see them, aud will be unequal¬ 
ed by anything in their season for cut (lowers?, ou 
accouHt of their rich and varied colors and fra¬ 
grance. Two or three may be superior for size and 
color, and possess most of the points of a good 
flower. These should be marked, and if worthy, 
named and propagated by layering. This operation 
is very simple. In addition to the flowering stems 
there will be many small branches at the base of the 
plant* Yvbich will not flower the present season. 
These are caused, by layering, to root and form new 
plants. The usual time for this operation is in 
July, though it may be done later, but the plants 
will not be as strong as if the operation were per¬ 
formed earlier. Procure a quantity ot small booked 
pegs; then take a trowel and remove the earth to the 
depth of an inch or so directly under the shoot to be 
layered. Take the shoot in one hand, and with the 
finger and thumb of the other hand remove the 
leaves from the body of the shoot, and shorten those 


P L It E LEICESTER. SHEET FOR SALE.— 

Sheading Rauis and Ram Lambs for sale; also Breeding 
Ewes and Ewe Lambs; all Premium Sheep; by 

WM. JEFFREY, Whithy. C. W.. 

6fl6-2t by the Grand Trunk Station. 


T A (SELL FEMALE SEMINAR Y.— Gits tnstitu- 
|lion begins its Fall Term on TUnr-fluy. September 111li* 
It bus breu in operation eleven year* under Uip sjimy Principal, 
its Teachers are all of experience in their respective depart¬ 
ments. Apply for Catalogues and iliftirniaPnn to 
AuhomiJale, Mass.. Aug., 1802 G. W. BRIGGS, Principal. 


PKK8rcKTi.YCi Grapes.— T should be glad to be informed Of 
the mode of preserving Catawba or Isabella grape* fresh in 
the cluster to serve for dessert in the winter, or as late ns it is 
practicable to keep Uiem.—Jnti, Draper, Nebraska City. 

Let tlie grapes got fully ripe before gathering. Spread tho 
bunches out iu a cool place, for a week or two, until the stem* 
ripen or get pretty hard, when the bunches should be 
examined, and all bruised and green berries removed. Then 
pack away in baskets or shallow boxes, two or three layers 
deep, with paper or cotton between each layer, and put away 
in » cool place, but where they will not freeze. 


QTUAWBEKRY PLANTS CHEAP.- A ustin’s 
Shaker Seedling, 25 rents per dozen; $1 per hundred.— 
Triomphe de Gand. 15 cents per cozen; 76 cents her hundred. 

J L. CADY, Waterville, Oneida Co , N. Y. 


ILI.1KEVS STENCIL PAMPHLET —Shows 
how any active person can make money rapidly. Sent 
Address D. L. M1LL1KEN, 

Editor "Monitor," Brandon, Vt. 


LOY YIENT ! — Agents wanted in every county, to 
the best i Pw'i-lhroadcd) Sewing Machine evei offered 
,1.1 Co- Liberal salary nr commiMinn allowed, with ex- 
Cireular senr. by addressing, with stamp, 

18 A AG HALE, JR, & CO , Newbury port. Mass. 


Peak Blight.— When dwarf pear trees are struck with the 
blight, (think it is called " tire blight.”) what can be done to 
arrest it? They are now bearing, hut the leaves arc drying 
up. A blade spot is seen oil the leaf. Carl the blight be 
stopped? Iluw'-H. W. Carpkytkk, Valparaiso , /mi. 

Spots on the leaves are often caused by mildew, and mis¬ 
taken for blight. We know of no remedy for the blight but 
cutting away the diseased parts as fast as they are affected. 
All the diseased wood must be cut away promptly, even if, iu 
doing so, half the tree is destroyeiL 


K(\l \ COLORED PLATES OF Fitl ITS AND 

■ )t I \) FLOW KG' — Evergreens, Shrubbery, Ac., 'a ken from 
nature. Designed for Nurserymen,Tree Agent* and Amateurs. 

l f~ Book* of Colored F ruits, tee . made to order liT Cata¬ 
logue* scut vrati* Apply to 

flSS-St P M DEWEY’, Agent, Finches ter, N. Y. 


As soon as the plant has 
borne a crop, cut one of these main branches down 
to, the ground, and a new one will start from below 
the surface. Next year cut another, or two, if 
deemed necessary; and in this way all of the plant 
above the ground i3 renewed every three or four 
years. This would be a very valuable plan, were 
it Dot for the fact that young plants are so easily 
obtained, and come into bearing ro early. 

jiVe would recommend the training of the currant 
on walls or fences. The fiuest fruit we have ever 
seen was raised in this way. Thus cultivated, they 
occupy no room in the garden, give no shade, to 
injure any other plant, but make beautiful the ugly 
fences and walla that disfigure even the best kept 
American gardens. Those who have traveled in 
Europe know that there, even in cottage gardens of 
little or no pretensions, not a foot of unsightly Yvall 
or fence is to be seen. Ail are covered with cur¬ 
rants, vines, or fruit trees, presenting a barrier of 
foliage, fruit, and flowers, delightful to behold. 


J ''ALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Usnnfn Co.,N. 

Y., offers Board, Washing, Fuel. ami Room furnished, ex¬ 
cept shoetn and pillow case*, for SCROHi a term ofH weeks, which 
open* August Util, 1862 Tuition [rum SA to $6, l'iano Music 
ami llrmimnntal Branches luuirht Send Tor t'ircuJar. 

KW-.lt JOHN P. GRIFFIN. Principal. 


Gravrl WALKS.—Will some person please tell me through 
the columns of the Rural how to burden gravel walks made 
out of common creek gravid, os I cannot get uny bank gravel 
about here' 1 —J. F. 14., Carmel , Aid. 

In our last issue will he found the information desired. A 
little lime with the gravel will make it solid. We have seen 
an excellent walk make by sprinkling water-limo on the 
surface, then watering and rolling. 


A KMY AND NAVY CLAIMS! 

*- Pensions, Bounty, Arrears of Pay ami Prize Money, 

Due Officers, Soldier*, Seamen, and Murines, their Widows, 
Orphan children anil heirs at law. promptly collected on rea¬ 
sonable tonus, and without charge until the claims are real¬ 
ized, by SAMUEL V. NILES, (late of the General Land Office,) 
Military. Naval and General Agency, (estab.ished in 1867,) 
Washington City, D. C. 

July, 1862. _655-13t 


THE CUERANT AND GOOSEBERRY, 


The Currant is an exceedingly valuable fruit, 
growing with little care, and preserved with ease 
for culinary purposes, while a really ripe arid well 
grown currant is not to be despised for the dessert. 
IJntll the advent of the currant worm, it was subject 
to no enemies of consequence, and this scourge we 
think is destined to pass away. The absence of rod 
and white currants, for a year or two past, has 
taught the people a lesson they have been very slow 
to learn—that the black currants are among the 
richest and most valuable of our fruits for cooking, 
jellies, wine-making, and in fact all domestic uses. 

The English varieties of gooseberries do not suc¬ 
ceed here, as a general thing, being subject to mil¬ 
dew, though by close pinning and mulching the 
surface of the ground around the plants, some ob¬ 
tain a tolerable crop. The Whitesmith we have 
found to be one ol the hardiest of English sorts. 
But, we started only to introduce the following in¬ 
quiry, which tve are anticipating: 

Bus. Rural New Yorker: —Will you, or some of yonr 
subscribers, please inform me through your paper, the best 
manner of culture of currants auii gooseberries—wlieu prun¬ 
ing is to be ilone, amt how; ami when old wood Is to be cut 
out; and how suckers are to be treated? Also, what kinds 
are best to cultivate for family use?— Jolly G. Ferguson, 
Henry , III., 1B62. 

The most reliable gooseberries are those of Amer¬ 
ican origin, being free from mildew. Houghton's 
Seedling , Downing's Seedling , and Mountain Seed¬ 
ling are the principal varieties. The first two are 
well known, and the latter somewhat new. 

We have a good variety of good currants, —all 
of European origin, we believe, —red, white, and 
black. The following are most desirable: 

Red.— Red Dutch is an old and well known sort, 
with fair-sized bunches and berries. It is a good 
bearer and a free grower, and a much better currant 
than most people suppose, as any one can ascertain 
by giving it good culture. The Cherry fo. perhaps, 
the largest red currant, having berries of extraor¬ 
dinary dimensions. The bunches are short and the 
fruit somewhat acid. La Verseillaise has berries 
about as large as the Cherry , but much longer 
buuches. It is a French variety not much dissem- 


gEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NEW YORK STATE SABBATH SCHOOL 

Teachers’ Association 


CAKE RECIPES. COOKING POTATOES, &c, 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Befog a constant 
reader of your paper, I am willing to do what I can 
toward answering inquiries, and will also send a 
few recipes tvhich I know to be good: 

Leotard Cake.— Take half a pound of sifted 
white sugar, beat with it half a pound of butter, until 
it is like cream, add to this the whites of eight eggs 
well beaten, naif a pound of flour, a little essence of 
lemon, and beat briskly for ten or fifteen miuutea. 
The same quantity of very brown sugar; butter and 
flour, with the yolks of eight eggs; half pound of 
currants; four ounces raisins stoned and chopped; 
nearly a teaspoon fill of cinnamon and cloves, ground 
together. Give the mixture a good beating. Cover 
the bottom of the tin with the white, then drop upon 
it the dark batter in lumps, cover with the white, 
and again drop the dark until the tin is two-thirds 
full. Bake the. same as common pound cake. 

Fried Potatoes. —Cut your cold potatoes in 
equal slices, and have ready in your spider two or 
three spoonfuls of salt pork or ham gravy, hot. Lay 
your slices in, about two or three thicknesses, 
sprinkle over them the proper quantity of salt, and 
a little pepper; fry them a light brown. Be careful 
in turning, not to break the slices. Add butter after 
putting them on the dish. 

Broiled Potatoes.— Lay slices the eighth of an 
inch thick upon the gridiron, cook them a nice 
brown, and season on the dish with pepper, salt, and 
SYveet butter. These, as tvell as fried potatoes, 
should be served very hot. - 

I don’t know whether this is the style “ they are 
prepared in saloons, restaurants, Ac.,” but I do 
know that they are excellent prepared after either 
of the above recipes. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.— Put them on and wash 
them with a soft linen rag dipped in sweet skimmed 


The Sabbath School Teachers of the State of New York are 
cordially invited to convene in the Congregational Church, 
(Rev. Dr Daggett's I at Canandaigua, ou Tuesday, August 26th, 
1362, at i iVcluck P. M., adieu lue 0(*iventiiiii will organize 
Devotional exorcise* and Aiidrevses, by experienced Sabbath 
School men front tlii- and other States and Dixcuwdon><d Prac¬ 
tical Sunday Schoul topics, will constitute the exercises of the 
meeting. 

Tho I'onvention will probably continue through Wednesday 
and Ibursdny, Ally. 27th andfSHr 
De eiratea who oh-s over the New York and Krtc Railway and 
its brunches, via Elmira, will pay foil fare to f'.inanduigua, and 
receive « free paseto return, by culling on the State Secretary. 

It. is r*f very great importance Unit tho Officers ot each Sab¬ 
bath School In tho Hitt.e be explicit sod pumipl iu pinking their 
Report to tlie Town Sec>etar»\ If there i- no Tow u .'ecictary, 
forward to County »eri tur y , complete, by A up J. 1*62. 

County (secretaries will confer a emit boor by forwarding 
their Reports to the Secretary o* Ult State Sunday School 
Teacher* 1 Association, at Rochester. N V .J'V \ug 16.1862. 

(‘actors, (Jfljeers ami Teachers of tint F.vauueltcal Sabbath 
School* ■ ftpe -Unto are eordinllv invited to attend, naff partici¬ 
pate in the deliberation* of till* body 
Publishers of a I Paper*, relixiousattd secnlar. who feel an in¬ 
terest in the welfare of the vuti'ur. will confer h favor by g>ving 
tiiis a place in their columns, or by making an appropriate re- 
«ame 

Will Pastors and SoiterintendeOts cause a suitable notice of 
this Convention to be resit, to their respective Churches two 
Sundays in .success! on. previous to the Convention l 

Central Committee. 

A I, Van Buren, Brooklyn, I G C Churchill. Utica, 

Dr Beni Lord, New York, ; J Mason Rice. Klbridge, 

a D Robinson. Albany, j A G MOder Rochester, 

C l' Hart, Troy. I Rev P G Cook, Buffalo. 

Executive Committee. 

Ylhert Woodruff, Brooklyn, A A Smith, Brooklyn, 

L g Loiier, " J C Baxter, New York, 

Louis Chapin, Rochester, A D Mathews, Brooklyn. 

t’o mm i I tee on Visitation. 

R G Pardee. New York, J D Foote. Syracuse, 

ft,, e j Mandeville, Rochester Rev P G Cook. Buffalo, 

Albert Woodruff, Brooklyn, Ralph Wells, New York. 

Secretary Estate Association. 

E T Huntington...Rochester. 

Lucul Committee at Ciinanduig'im. 

C M Marsh. Baptist Dr M P Greensward Wesleyan. 

Dr GS Wood, do. Dr H Jewett, Congregational. 

Rev J K Tuttle, Methodist X T Clarke. do. 

E M Morse. L B Tousley, Presbyterian. 

L Wi'cnx, Methodist. S Hough, K Bloomfield, Pres¬ 

byterian. 


gmlirultuval U$ 


Remedy for the Apple Tree Borer. — On visiting the 
farm of Mr. Kenriek, of Dover, Mass., a few days since, our 
attention was uttracted to one of the finest apple orchards 
that we have ever seen of its age — ten years from the nur¬ 
sery. Noticing the freedom of the trees from the borer, we 
asked Mr. K. what mode he adopted to keep off that insect. 
He slated that he kept the ground under cultivation, generally 
planting it to potatoes, and at the last hoeing — the last of 
June or the first of July — he had a mound of earth raised 
around each tree to the height of seven or eight inches. 
When the beetle comes to the tree to deposit its eggs, it 
places them on the hark just at the surface of the earth, not 
being able to get at the tree uearer the roots. In the fall the 
earth, which had been drawn round the tree, is hauled away, 
leaving the part attacked by the borer in plain sight, and as 
the larvse have made but a slight entrance, they are easily 
destroyed .—Boston Cultivator. 


Pur* Balls as Food. — Tlie following extract is from ‘he 
Rev. 8. W. King's “ Alpine Tour,” and may bo acceptable to 
some of your readers as a culinary wrinkle:—“ Few persons 
are aware what a good, delicately flavored as well as whole¬ 
some dish, they neglect in the common puff' ball. The large 
ones, taken in the fresh growing state and cut into slices and 
fried, us Bacihum recommends (‘ Esculent Funguses of Eng¬ 
land,') in egg and bread crumbs, have tlie flavor of a rich, 
light omelette. It is most digestible food, and the timid need 
have no apprehension whatever as to its being the right kind 
or uot, as all the fungi of the Lycoperdon class, which are of 
a spherical form aud have no stalk, are perfectly innocuous.” 
—London Gardeners' Chronicle. 


LAYER. 

at the top an inch or so. With a thin, sharp knife, 
cut through the strongest joint on the body of the 
shoot, cutting upward until within a short distance 
of the next joint, and if the joints are close it may 


I Stepheusi'u 

The citizens of Canandaigua are hospitably arranging ‘o pro¬ 
vide entertainment for members of the Convent'on; and those 
expecting to be present are desired to send their names, before 
August 20lh, to either of the I,oral Committee. 

B. T HUNTINGTON. Secy State Association. 
Rochester, hi. Y , July 16, 1862. 


HoRrrcPLrcRAL Fair. — The Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
the Battle Creek (Michigan) Horticultural Society will be held 
in the Methodist Church, September 17, 1862. All articles 
intended for exhibition must be brought in before ten o'clock 
in the forenoon on the day of exhibition. 

















“WHEN OUE SHIP COMES IN. 


A little child dwelt by the flowing sea, 

And her home was the home of poverty; 

She ran with hare t'eet o'er the golden sands, 

And gathered shells with her small, brown hands. 

Gay strangers entne in rir.b robes flight, 

But the little maiden shunned their sight; 

And shaliiug her curls o’er blushing fate, 

Sped away like a ton that flies the cliASC. 

When the strangers were gone, said the mother mild, 

“ What was it dismayed thee, my darling child?” 

“ O, mother! tny feet were hare and brown, 

I had no bonnet, and then—this gown"' 

She held up the skirt of her faded frock, 

Sadly rent by the jugged rock; 

And she said, with a deep and long-drawn sigh, 

“ Will 1 have such dresses as they by-and-by?” 

Her mother smiled with ft grave, sweet grace, 

As she smoothed the curls from the half grieved face, 
And said, " When our ship comes in from sea, 

You shall have garments and all things free.” 

“ When our ship conies in!” said the little one, 

And away to the highest rock she run, 

And watched till night-shadows dimmed the shore 
For the freighted ship and its treasured store. 

Long and often she watched in vain, 

No ship for her sailed over the main. 

How many watchers In life there he 
For the ship that never comes over the sea! 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A MAIDEN’S KEVEEIE. 

How cool these rain drops are; what a musical 
patter they make on our old door-stone, and how 
the light breeze sends in through the open window 
the fragrance they have drawn from leal and flower. 

Dropping my head on my idly-clasped hands, and 
looking dreamily through the glistening, dripping 
vine leaves, my heart puts away all present cares, 
and goes back to a Past which is not “dead,” and 
cannot be “ buried,” though the years, in their swift 
passing, have thrdwn a shadowy vail over the ways— 
some ol pleasantness and peace, some of darkness 
and unrest — through which I have “come up 
hither.” 

Just as softly and caressingly as now the clouds 
of the summer sky dropped their pure baptism on 
my brow in the long-past days; as clearly have 
these green hills ever framed my home-picture; and 
the stars that seem dropping their calm light into 
the deep places of my soul, have been in my sight 
fairy lamps, glorious worlds, and Infinite mysteries, 
changing as 1 came up into the “ways of the world,” 
and learned its stern lessons, just as our hearts 
change from childhood's unquestioning trust, to 
looking for something hidden, asking for something 
proved. 

There are times when many hearts, weary of their 
cares, pains, and unanswered hopes, look back to 
childhood’s dreaming days, and say, yearningly, 
“Would they were mine again, tbeir’swas life’s only 
happiness;” but for me, standing before the shut 
gates of the Future, looking back to the days that 
are bound with sweet memories and laid in the 
garner of the Past, I would go onward , not forget¬ 
ting, yet still not mourning for the brightness of the 
“ Has Been.” and trusting that, though rough paths 
and dark shadows may attend it. some sunlight will 
gild the “Must Be.” 

Gon sends to the outer world wild storms and 
fierce dasbiugs ot rain; and though trees are up¬ 
rooted by the one, and leaves beaten and torn by 
the other, the Life of the earth, the quick-pulsing 
streams, and cool-breathed breezes, are. but stronger. 
Aud so it seems to me. thinking of the lessons of my 
years, has been my Father’s care of me. When I 
used to lie under the green orchard trees, looking 
up through the boughs to “God’s Heaven,” my 
soul was learning its first lessons of life —was 
thrilled by the first yearnings ol its immortality— 
and felt awakening within it the thoughts and hopes 
of its spring-time. Very swiftly these germs in the 
garden of the heart grew, while I came onward into 
the paths of maidenhood, throwing out tendrils that 
clung to earth's idols, and to castles whose founda¬ 
tions were of air. But soon quick lightning flashes 
fell over them—flashes from the. dark clouds of Death 
and Reality; aud while yet blinded by the glare, the 
storm came on, passed, and left Hopes uprooted by 
sharp blasts of Pain. Joys beaten down by wild 
showers of Tears. 

And yet I bear to-night a calm and peaceful 
heart. I look upward as my childish eyes could not: ■ 
for I have learned that God's care is the right care, 
that his chastening is but the fitting of the life to its ] 
purposes; and 1 have found, too, the quick streams 1 
of an unfailing strength gushing within my soul; 
streams that were fed drop by drop when the tears * 
that fell over my dead Hopes were dried by Faith’s 1 
sunlight. 

Ah, no. “ Would 1 were a child again,” is no song 
for me. The hardly conscious happiness of an un¬ 
awakened and untried heart, pure and sinless as it 
is, is not the highest !ior the most holy emotion 
of which our souls are capable. They are pained 1 
and most sorely tried, oftentimes, in their lessons ot ' 
maturer life; but the pains aud trials are God's cut- t 
iure, and we need but to bear aud trust , while the 8 
storms last. We shall Cud the soul’s inward e 
strength greater for the crushing of some Hope- a 
tendrils which twined with the outward and perish- v 
able. e. c. l. k, e 

Charlotte Center, N. Y., 186:2. I 



before us in sustaining and encouraging those who 

have left home and friends to secure to us and future 

generations that liberty for which our forefathers 

pledged “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
‘ K , ’ - ’ „ [Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

honor. Mart Elizabeth Carter. 

Detroit, Mich., Aug., 1862. THE FKIEND IN CHEER LESS WEATHER. 

' ' * ' ’ BT WILLIAM E. KJfOWLKS. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] - 

TRIFLES There never is a lack of friends 

_ When fortune smiles and gold is plenty; 

It was only a trifle of time it took to put a hand- Bat ,e ‘ ,<m 8,rik f th * dividend ?’ 

ful of sweet peas down under the brown earth-mold Heartless and hollow, why should they 

by the door-sill, arrange the strands for iheir sup- share iM the fhaDie of - ^ uoh diB f aV or, 

port, and guide up the first trail tendrils. This When friendship bound them but to day, 

done, the warm summer sunbeams, the evening And left them then as free to waver? 

dews, and the morning showers, took the future But hanl as this may be to bear, 

responsibility. How they leaped up, reaebingtheir we are not friendless altogether; 

fine clasping fingers higher and higher up the trel- For through the tears of grief and care, 

Jis bars; then but a few days, and such a wealth of We see the friend in cheerless weather! 

delicate, perfumed flowers opened their petals as to a Time cannot change that human heart, 

thousand fold repay, by their fragrance and beauty, Change cannot chill that hearts embraces; 

for that one trifle of lime. Passing people admired A " d when the f, 

their beauty, inhaled their sweetness, and wished 

“ they had just such a trellis of sweet peas at home.” An<J thus “ is ,ve realize, 

You offer them seed, tell them the planting time, And, realizing, heed it better, 

but likely enough, if the next year you should That friendship in its common guise, 

chance to pass by their dwelling places, you would And vet lhig musl be qualifiedi 

discover nothing Of the blossoming vines. When They are not debtors altogether; 

the planting time came, they were forgotten, that For one the balance-sheet has tried, 

one little trifle was neglected, and the paths to their And found him friend in cheerless weather. 

doors yet remain barren of aught save a variety of August, 1882. _ ^_ 

ungainly weeds. 

- ' [Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

Only a trifle of self-denial it required to pass by THE LESSON OF THE STORM, 

the showy millinery establishment of- with a 

two year old bonnet on and a live dollar bill in Who can gaze upon the rising storm without 
your porte-uionnaie. down further to the end of the feeing® of sublimity and awe. The dense black 
street, and round the corner; not a fashionable cor- c ^ ou, i rising step by step in all its solemn majesty— 
ner, with broad flinty steps leading up to the ele- i,a comil ’g heralded by the thundering of heaven's 
vated homes of millionaires, but rickelty wooden dread artillery, until the earth and sky seem to 
ones, leading to apartments dingy and comfortless, ecbo !U1( i re-echo with its direful music. Dread and 
where sickness and woe brood in the stifling atmos- fearful is that bonr when ear,b » darkened by a 
phere; where on couches, far different from your wal1 of cloud - and nature seems as if terrified to 
own downy ones, lie pitiful objects of Buffering b 'de her face. Who, gazing upon this scene ot 
i humanity. ‘ There five dollars will get the hungry grandeur, is not filled with feelings of reverence 
children a breakfast and supper, and medicines for aQ d °* awe at the insignificance of man before the 
the poor, feeble mother, whose husband sleeps, omnipotence of Gon. 

unrecorded, ’neath the blood-stained slope of a The storm king rages in all his fury, until slowly 
Southern battle-field. It was but a trifle of self- and gradually the clouds begin to disappear, the 
denial, but Gon will count that trifle. sky is bright and clear, and the earth radiant with 

- the golden beams of the sun. The storm has passed, 

Only a trifle of forbearance did it need to skip and all is now a scene of beauty and of life. Has 
those angry words that rose so hastily to the tongue it passed in vain? No, it has taught us a lesson in 
when the “girl ” disobeyed your wishes; or the chil- the path of life. IIow often do the storms of trou- 
<lren worried you with their unending queries; but ble and disappointment gather around the horizon 
that trifle would save numerous trifles more of dis- of the soul, until the bright sun of hope almost 
agreeable jarring in the household. Cross looks ceases to send his beams of healing and of light 
and sour words destroy the harmony in how many upon the heart. In such a storm of trouble, how 
homesteads, thoughtlessly indulged in and heed- often we brood over misfortunes and gloomy cares, 
lessly spoken, yet none the less dangerous in their and almost wish that our lots had never been cast 
consequences. Greater for good is the influence of in a world of shades and shadows, of darkness and 
a cheerful lace than all the expounded logic in of sin. Yes, we have even perhaps envied the 
Christendom. Everybody loves to find one. In- pleasures of others, who smiled at disappointment, 
stautly, as we think of it, we recall those of our and laughed dull care awuy, and seemed, even in 
friends who are wont to carry sunshine with them; spite of all the raging storms ol fortune, to glide 
not those who, like a showery day. give an over- safely down the stream of life, 
bright smile with an omiuous Cloud verging over it. Why this despondency, ye care-worn pilgrims of 
But some there are, (not very many, perhaps,) but earth? Why this fear and trembling at the passing 
u lew, who have a kind, appropriate word, at home waves and billows upon life's tempestuous sea? 
and abroad, for each and all. young and old, pros- c eage y 0ur moaning. ‘Look around you for beauty 
perous and unprosperous; and those few everybody and for good. Do not search the dark and gloomy 
welcomes. But think you it never cost those per- comers of the heart for troubles which will never 

sons a trifle of self-denial, or forbearance, so to be? become realities. Look abroad and see the free 

Only an occasional tempest may ruffle the cur- and happy faces of contentment on every side, 
rent of one's whole life-sea; only a few trifles of They have perhaps not half the real comforts which 
thoughtfulness may render it less rough and tem- you enjoy, yet. they are free from every care, and 
pestuous. Erie. think it “life to live,” not slopping to gaze with an 

Henrietta, N. Y., 1862. eagle’s glance into the dark and misty vale of f'utu- 

rity. Imitate their example, and you will not be 
[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] troubled with cares and sorrows all along the path 

LONELY. of life. 

- Life is what you make it. If you are searching 

God willing, we shall soon meet, my darling.^ j A , t(a . for the thorns which fortune has cast in your way, 

0 T i , , ’ you will not seek them in vain; while if you search 

Could I but see your dear face, mother, aud :. .. ., . * . ,, J ... .. . 

... , , . . . , . , ;1 ’ , ’ tor the roses that deck the pathway, vou will find 

listen to your kind voice fo-uieht! But so many „ . „ , : 

them in all their beauty, even overhanging your 
miles are between us, and time is so tardy in flight ,, , . , , ?.. . 

n .... ... ,, r . . , pathway, and strewn along your course. Lite has 

Gon willing! Well, I tore peUence, but {„ ^ Tbe >vinils J ;„ l5 f orl „ nt , mI16t Potm . 

am so ont J "' hl - M ' M * "' l - 1 * times blow: tbe clouds of adversity wit! rise; dark- 

(or companions, bathed in waves of silver light, arid ,, . „ . , . , . . , . 

.. , 1 ,, . , . . , ness—that thick darkness which may be lelt—will 

the low, sweet notes ol a viol, creep in with the ... . . . ,. 

. , . ! 1 at times hover around, and even the rains .of 

moonbeams white, bomnus brings no sleep o my . f ... . 

... , . ...... J trouble may descend, until the frail bark of lde is 

J ye!ids, and to-night it is past the art of silver moon , . ,, , , 

• . , almost swallowed up by the waves. These winds 

)r the sweetest tune, to bring any ioy to my heart. , , , , ... 

T „ ' .. . ° J and clouds soon vanish, and the blight and radiant 

In my ears, funereally ringing, are the sad bells ... ... . , r) . ,, „ . 

, , sun ol hope again throws bis beams oflight around, 

d memory's chimes; and with face hid in my hands ... 

, , .... : The storm is over, the gloomy past has fled, and the 

have wept, like the child that I am, sometimes. , . , .. . . • ,. . 

. , , , , ’ , t, sky once more is clear, the future bright and prom- 

1 want, oh! I want you , my mother! I’m “sae • . (r ' or 

reary” and “fu’o’care;” it would rest me to sit al 1S1 r I . I “’, . ,, . -, .. 

, , „ . ’ . , , . Such then is the storm of life, and greatly does it 

7; ee ’ an ‘ “ 7i' U 80 ° l , K °? air ' resemble the storms of rain and wind which some- 

- SZ2" ,r.’ y ; T y T ! ” ” ly n “ D . times cause fear aud trembling, butiu tbe end make 
ny sorrows to share. Ah. in this wide world there s ,, . . ... I . .... 

„ ,, all nature reioice with new beauty and new liie. 

lo other Jove like the love our mothers bear „ .. \ J , ... 

“Gun willing.” Well. I'll try to have patience 1 rGSS lorward ’ lhen ’ thr0l)gb Btorm whlcb 

f /., • 7 t0 . nave I aT e . nce > may assail yoUl with the pleasing hope that “ after 

ud some day 111 forget this pain, when, with kisses ... .. A 1 . 

„ - . , the storm comeB the sunshine. Arno. 

ud tender embraces, my mother and 1 meet again! ... ,. 

T..iv iftfto .Oberlin, Ohio, 1862. 


a cheerful lace than all the expounded logic in 
Christendom. Everybody loves to find one. In¬ 
stantly, as we think of it, we recall those of our 
friends who are wont to carry sunshine with them; 
not those who, like a showery day. give an over- 
bright smile with an ominous cloud verging over it. 
But some there are, (not very many, perhaps,) but 
a few, who have a kind, appropriate word, at home 
and abroad, for each and all. young and old, pros¬ 
perous and ullprosperous; and those few everybody 
welcomes. But think you it never cost those per¬ 
sons a Lritle of sell-denial, or forbearance, so to be? 

Only an occasional tempest may ruffle the cur¬ 
rent of one's whole lil'e-sea; only a few trifles of 
thoughtfulness may render it less rough and tem¬ 
pestuous. Erie. 

Henrietta, N. Y., 1862. 

- * •♦■ --»- 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
LONELY. 

“ God willing, we shall soon meet, my darling.” 

[ Mother’s Letter. 

Could I but see your dear face, mother, aud 
listen to your kind voice to-night! But so many 
miles are between us, and time is bo tardy in (light! 

“Gon willing!” Well, I must have patience, but 
1 am so lonely to-night. I sit, with sad thoughts 
for companions, bathed in waves of silver light, arid 
the low, sweet notes of a viol, creep in with the 
moonbeams white. Somnus brings no sleep to my 
eyelids, and to-night it is past the art of silver moon 
or the sweetest tune, to bring any joy to my heart. 

In my ears, funereally ringing, are the sad bells 
of memory’s chimes; and with face hid in my hands 
I have wept, like the child that I am, sometimes. 

1 want, oh! I want you , my mother! I’m “sae 
weary” and " tu‘ o’ care;” it would rest me to sit ai 
your feet, and feel your soft touch on my hair. 

1 long for you, sadly, my mother, in my joys and 
my sorrows to share. Ah, in this wide world there’s 
no other Jove like the love our mothers bear! 

“God willing.’’ Well, i’ll try to have patience, 
aud some day I’ll forget this pain, when, with kisses 
and tender embraces, my mother and 1 meet again! 
July, 1862. ’Barbara G. Moore. 


breath into his very face. He paused, and smiling 
sadly in rqturn. bent down as if to kiss them. He 
said nothin»but I knew the breath of <he rosps had 
found its through the windows of his soul, and 
warmed into life the withered roses in the urn of 
memory. But one day a wicked boy came along, 
and broke off the loveliest of them all. It stung 
him, and struggled with ail its might; but he bore 
it away, and then—they all pined away and died. 
Poor dead roses! 

There was a rose in the garden of our hearts. 
When the June roses were young, and the birds 
were singing the prelude to the song of summer, it 
blushed into being. The dews ot lime and sun¬ 
shine ot smiles nourished it. and it opened its leaves 
and twined its little roots closely round the cords 
of our hearts; and when the field roses died, it 
bloomed right on, amid the winds of winter and 
showers of snow, and grew larger and fairer, till 
we almost thought it could not die. But one night, 
when its young life had fairly blended with our 
own. there was a blighting frost, and an angel came 
down and bore it away, lest the frost should kill it. 
And now there is another rose in the gardens of 
paradise. We sometimes catch its fragrance when 
the breeze from the gardens is fair, and our hearts 
long for it, but we do not murmur, lest the frost 
should come again and the angel come not There 
is a little family register, and in the column where 
kneels a mourner by a tombstone, is written, all 
alone, Rose—aged three years. 

Turin, N. Y., 1862. Charles M. Dickinson. 

STONE FROM A GLASS-HOUSE. 

Dandyism, like the measels, should be gone 
through with in early life. On a fine, handsome 
boy, of sixteen or eighteen, it sits gracefully, and 
offends no one. After that we look to see him in 
earnest about something besides bright neckties and 
cream-colored kids—well enough for a Broadway 
gambler, lounging on a sunny corner, but accord¬ 
ing to our female ideas, eschewed by men of brains. 

It may be weakness, but a pair ot light gloves on a 
man, except on some festive occasion, immediately 
inclines our nose skyward; dark gloves, Messieurs, 
if you please, and — as you love us — noglilterof 
watch ebaiu or shirt fixin’s. Then — though you be 
no Solomon—we know you sometimes think. In 
this connection would it be too much to ask what 
madness has seized the male portion of New York, 
to array themselves, like so many footmen, in these 
long pettieoaty coats, which now caress their heels, 
making day hideous? Talk of “female servility to 
fashion,” when short, dumpey men allow their tail¬ 
ors to swallow them up in these swaddling clothes, 
by which even the tallest man escapes utter ugli¬ 
ness, “ so as by fire!” 

We regaled our eyes for a whole block, the other 
day. with a sight of a gentleman who had the moral 
courage to go out and face fashion in a bran-new- 
short-bub-tailed-coat! No man in tbese footman¬ 
like coats is allowed a waist—the two defining black 
waist-buttons being placed where a sitting position 
might lie supposed to render them uncomfortable. 

In short, no monstrosity of female fashion was ever 
uglier. Now, in our view, consistency demands 
that the other sex should be dumb—from this time— 
henceforth and forever more—upon the “compul¬ 
sory vagaries of female fashion.” As to “ female 
extravagance,” contemplate $45 for a man’s coat; ’ 
$05 for a dozen shirts; $12 for a vest; $14 for a pair 
of pants; $12 a dozen for gloves, each pair to be ( 
worn once; and $300 for a watch; all expended by 
unhappy young men, who “would be glad to be 
married were not the women of the present day so 
extravagant!” 

I’m disposed to be lenient on the boot question; 
for, if I have a weakness, which is a matter of doubt 
among those who know me best, it is for a row of f 
nicely fitting gaiter boots, all my own, and paid for. c 
1 know it is weakness to pay for them, but that is a ' 
provincial relic of my down-east birth-place, iu £ 
Portland, Maine, where the girls are as sound as the 
timber, and the men are primitively honest.— 
Fanny Fern. c 

-- -v 

OUR LANGUAGE. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

DEATH EVER PRESENT. 

11 In the midst of life we are in death." 

Going daily from our hearthstones. 

Going hourly from our hearts; 

Death, relentless monarch, heeds not 
Where he Kings his arrowy darts. 

“ In the midst, of life,” lol always 

Death stands knocking at the door,— 

Cottage home or gilded palace, 

‘Mid the rich and 'mid the poor. 

Not. the battle-field revealeth 
All the terror of its sway; 

Into quiet homes it stealetli, 

Bears the light and life away. 

Cheek that mocked the summer roses 
With its bright, its healthful bloom, 

Pale and blanched in Death reposes, 

Emblem of an early tomb. 

Manhood, strong and vig'rous manhood, 

Proudly sailing down life’s main, 

Sinks beneath the swelling torrent, 

Nevermore to rise again. 

Aged pilgrim slowly journeying 
Down tbe steep decline of life, 

Sees the conqueror wave his scepter, 

Meekly yields and ends the strife. 

Childhood’s smiles, so sweetly wreathing 
Fairest lips and sparkling eyes, 

Bright with health, and joy, and gladness, 

Seems his most befitting prize. 

Going daily from our hearthstones, 

Going hourly from our hearts, 

Death, relentless monarch, heeds not 
Where he flings his arrowy darts. 


“Forest Cottage,” Dauby, N. Y. 


Mary A. B. 


CRYING SPELL. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF THE NORTH. 


It was about five o’clock in tbe afternoon when 
I arrived at the hospital. Soon after my entrance, 
I was stripped, and bathed in a large tub full of 
tepid water, shown to a bed, aud a nice clean white 
shirt and a pair of drawers were given me. 1 soon 
encased my tired anatomy in my new wardrobe, 
and while so doing my eyes caught sight of the 
words, “From the Woman’s Aid Society of North¬ 
ern Ohio,’’ stamped in black ink on each garment. 
I laid down, pulled the blanket over ray head, and 
thought of my situation. Here 1 am in a hospital, 
prostrated by disease, worn out in body and mind, 
over eight hundred miles from any spot that I can 
call home. My own good mother and sister long 
since were numbered with the dead, but the noble- 
hearted women of Northern Ohio, those angele of 
mercy, are supplying the place ol both mother and 
sister, not only to me, but to thousands of suffering 
soldiers trom every State in the West. Presently I 
felt two large tears coursing down my cheeks and 
running into roy moustache, followed by myriads of 


We have, many of us, sighed for an opportunity sin ce were numbered with the dead, but the noble- 
to extend our sphere of usefulness ; and is there not, Parted women of Northern Ohio, those angele of 
at present, ample scope for that indulgence? There mei> cy- are supplying the place of both mother and 
is at this time of our country's need, no lack of sister, not only to me, but to thousands of suffering 
opportunity to be useful. Many have nobly soldiers trom every State in the West. Presently I 
responded to the appeals that have come from ^ * wo large tears coursing down my cheeks and 
different parts of our once happy and prosperous running into my moustache, followed by myriads of 
country, to supply our sick and wounded soldiers offers dropping on the sheet under my chin, form- 
with the comforts and luxuries ofliie; but are there * a o innumerable little salt water pools. When well 
not many of us who have done little or nothing for I am a strong man, and it requires some suflden 
this worthy object? Let us examine ourselves care- and deep griet to move me to tears; but tears of 
fully and see whether we have done our whole duty gratitude flowed trom me that evening as freely as 
in this particular. There are many of ns that could dro P s of rain Iron 1 an April cloud; and, like a 
also contribute largely toward the bounty fund, to spoiled and fretful child, I cried myself to sleep.— 
encourage enlistments, without making any sacri- Letter from a soldier “in Tennessee. 
flee; and if it should subject us to some self-denial, --—— 


ought we to hesitate on that account? Is it not as 
much our duty to make sacrifices as it is for our 
husbands and brothers!' Are we less interested than 
they? It is true, we are not expected to do duty on 
the battle field, but we have a great and noble work , 


I compare the art of spreading rumors to the art 
of pin-making. There is usually some truth, which 
I call wire; as this passes from hand to hand, one 
gives it a polish, another a point, others make and 
put on a head, and the pin is completed.— Newton. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

ROSES. 

Who does not love them — those “stars of the 
lower world” —those rich censers in the temple of 
Nature? The sunshine loves them, though they 
Bleal its rich colors; the breeze loves them, though 
they burden it with fragrance. The sun does not 
dazzle their eyes as they look up to heaven—the 
rain does not wash out their delicate colors, for they 
are fast They are dyed with sunset, and defy the 
artist to rival their loveliness. How they blush 
when we look at them! 

How eloquent they are! They come to us in 
letters, as one came to me this morning, saying— 
but why should I tell you?—what else could a rose¬ 
bud say? And there they swing in their emerald 
seats—like halcyon nests, hung 'twixt earth and 
heaven—dying, that they may preach to us of man’s 
mortality—blooming again, that they may tell us 
of the spring-time of resurrection. Fair and fra¬ 
grant—the gift of Flora, strewn on the bosom of 
summer; pleasant, yet thorny—emblems of human 
life. Truly, “the baud that made them is Divine.” 

There was a big rosebush in front of my window, 
and one spring a lot of little ones sprung up all 
around it. Each day they wandered further and 
further from their parent's side, till, by and by, they 
reached the fence, and then they put their faces 
through the openings, and said to the passers-by. 
“Look at us—see how pretty we are!” And the 
village maidens gazed at them and sighed for their 
loveliness, and the boys put their faces down to 
them, as if to tell them how much they loved them. 
A man passed along, whose brow bore tbe marks 
of time and care, and whose heart hated the world, 
because the world hated him; but the roses smiled 
on him just as sweetly, and blew their fragrant 


A little girl was looking at the picture of a 
number of ships, when she remarked, “ See what a 
flock oi ships.” We corrected her by saying that a 
flock of ships was called a fle et, and a fleet of sheep 
was called a flock. 

And hero we may add for the benefit of the for¬ 
eigner who is mastering the intricacies of our lan¬ 
guage with respect to its nouns of multitude, that a 
flock of girls is called a bevy, and a bevy of wolves 
is called a pack, and a pack of thieves is called a 
gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, and a 
host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of 
Buffalo is called a herd, and a herd of children is 
called a troop, and a troop of partridges is called a 
covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, 
and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a 
horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of 
oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blackguards 
is called a mob , and a mob of whales is called a 
school, and a school of worshipers is called a con¬ 
gregation. and a congregation of engineers is called 
a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a band, aud 
a band of locusts is called a swaim, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle folks 
is called the elite, and the elite of the city’s thieves 
and rascals are called the roughs, and a miscellan¬ 
eous crowd of city folks is called the community or 
the public, according as they are spoken of as the 
religious “ community” or the secular “public.” 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A HASTY SPIRIT. 

Much of our unhappiness in this life arises from 
judging too hastily of the motives and feelings which 
govern others iu their conduct toward ns. Many an 
unhappy hour, many a sleepless night, is tbe pen¬ 
alty paid for misjudging tbe words and acta of 
others. IIow many do we find who are but too 
ready to construe a thoughtless remark into a sneer, 
a kind act into a gratuitous insult, or a little harm¬ 
less pleasantry as but a disguise for intended ridi¬ 
cule, Could such individuals, in their haste to 
condemn others, but exercise a little fervent obarity, 
a spirit of gentle forbearance, they would not (infre¬ 
quently discover, sooner or later, their error, and 
save themselves tbe chagrin incident to a too hasty 
expression of their first erroneous impressions. 

Experience teaches that we are prone to be gov¬ 
erned, in the daily intercourse of life, more by pas¬ 
sion and impulse than by reason; and when these 
passions do not act in harmony with reason and 
conscience, but rather in opposition to them, the 
result is a trouble and disquietude of mind which 
render life unhappy. To examine ourselves and 
discover how far we are governed by perverted 
passions and wrong impulses, is the duty of each 
one. Not a few. if they will but thus examine them¬ 
selves iu the light of reason and Divine truth, will 
find that, one of the prominent sources of their 
unbappiness is their undue haste in condemning 
the conduct of others. 

Let each one of us be wise and examine his own 
heart, and if there be found a disposition to act 
without due reflection in pronouncing against the 
feelings which others may at times seem to mani¬ 
fest toward us, let, us remember we must subdue 
and correct such a spirit tf we would rid ourselves 
of one great foe to our peace of mind. Nor must 
we forget that in this, as in all our self-examinations, 
and all our efforts to subdue and control every 
wrong spirit discovered within us, we have need of 
Divine assistance, that we may not deceive ourselves, 
or fail of the end we seek to obtain, by reason of the 
weakness of our own efforts unaided from above. 

House, of Refuge, Rochester, N. Y., 1802. E. M. C. 

-,i^i—*- 

FLOWERS AND FAITH. 


The Secret of Success.—Raleigh flung his 
laced jacket into a puddle, and for his reward got a 
proud queen’s favor. A village apothecary had the 
good fortune to be visiting the State apartments at 
the Pavilion when George IV was seized with a fit. 
He bled him, brought him back to consciousness, and 
made him laugh by his genial and quaint humor. 
The king took a fancy to him, named him his phy¬ 
sician, and made his fortune. I have often beard 
it remarked by men who have seen much of life, 
that nobody, not one, goes through the world with¬ 
out two or three such opportunities presenting them¬ 
selves. The careless, the indolent, the unobservant, 
and the idle, either fail to remark or are too slow 
to profit by them. The sharp fellows, on the con¬ 
trary, see in each incident all that they need to lead 
them.to s uccess. _ 

If governments would only determine not to ex¬ 
tend their dominions until they had filled them with 
happiness, they would find the smallest territories 
too large. _ _ 

If you would have applause, don’t excel others 
too far. You can’t keep in the world’s eye, if you 
soar out of sight. 


The vital instincts of flowers correspond to some 
characteristics of faith. They seek the light. Put 
a flower-pot on your parlor window, and its flowers 
will invariably turn towards the light without. No 
matter how often you change the position of the 
plant,, the flowers will always turn towards the 
window. Faith aud piety seek the light; sin seeks 
darkness. Some love darkness rather than light, 
because tbeir deeds are evil. Put a plant in a dark 
room, with but a single ray of light penetrating 
through some crevice in the shutter, and it will turn 
towards the place where it enters. Different per¬ 
sons enjoy different degrees of spiritual illumina¬ 
tion. Some have their eyes but half opened, seeing 
men as trees walking; others walk in the meridian 
effulgence of the sun. Conversion turns the eyes of 
the soul Christward. “ He that followeth after Me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” 

Flowers turn the face of their hearts heavenward. 
Thus uplifted and open, tbe sun shines down into 
tbeir inmost being; the dew gently distills into their 
leaves and hearts’ core, until its drops gather on 
tbeir petals and leaves like glistening pearls, re¬ 
flecting the colors of the rainbow. For a flower to 
turn its face earthward, is unnatural and ruinous; 
for its petals thus form a roof, to keep out of its 
heart rain, dew, and sunlight. 

EVERY MAN’S LIFE A PLAN OF GOD. 

Every human soul has a complete and perfect 
plan cherished for it in the heart of God—a Divine 
biography marked out, which it enters into life to 
live. This life, rightfully unfolded, will be a com¬ 
plete and beautiful whole; an experience led on by 
God, and unfolded by the secret nurture ot the 
world; a drama cast iu the mold of a perfect art, 
with no part wanting; a Divine study for the man 
himself and for others; a study that shall forever 
unfold, in wondrous beauty, the love and faithful¬ 
ness of God; great in its conception, great in the 
Divine skill by which it is shaped; above all, great 
in the momentous and glorious issues it prepares. 
What a thought i9 this for every human soul to 
cherish! What dignity doe9 it add to life! What 
support does it bring to the trial of life! What 
instigation does it add to send us on in everything 
that constitutes our excellence! We live in tbe 
Divine thought. We fill a place in the great ever¬ 
lasting plan of God's intelligence. We never sink 
below His care, never drop out of His counsel.- 
Dr. Bushnell. 









ABOUT GUNPOWDER 


The principal gunpowder mills in the United 
States are Du Pont’s, in Delaware; Hazzard’s, at 
Enfield, Conn.; La6n Smith dc Boies, at Saugerties; 
the Oriental Gunpowder Company, of Boston; and 
the Sobaghticoke Gunpowder Company, at Schagh- 
ticoke. Previous to the secession of South Carolina 
there were but two mills in all the Southern States; 
ginee that time, two more have been erected—one in 
Georgia, the other in Arkansas. 

The materials and proportions of which gunpow¬ 
der is composed, are seventy-five parts of saltpeter 
to twelve and one-balf parts of sulphur and twelve 
and one-half parts of charcoal. These proportions 
vary slightly in different varieties of powder; and 
the standard proportions of different Governments 
vary also, but the proportions generally deemed 
best or “standard,” are as we have given them. 
Saltpeter is almost entirely imported from India, 
where if is found in large quantities, and transported 
from thence to various parts of the world. Its price 
in the New York market varies from five to fifteen 
cents per pound; its average price perhaps nine 
cents. But, of course, our Southern friends get 
none from the New York market, or any other 
market while the blockade is effectual; and they 
are dependent upon the supply which they can 
gather from their own soil. The Hazzard Company 
inform us that when the saltpeter is received by 
them, it contains from six to eight per cent, of for¬ 
eign substance, but after passing through their 
cleansing process it does not contain one-tbree-hun- 
dred-thmisandth per cent, of impurities, as tested by 
chemical analysis. It is this nicety of preparation 
that constitutes much of the difference of the quali¬ 
ties of powder. 

Sulphur is almost entirely imported, and mostly 
from the Island of Sicily, where it is found on the 
central part of the southern coast It is also found 
in the craters of volcanoes; and the rebels may suc¬ 
ceed in getting some from Mexico; they may also 
gather it in small quantities in the neighborhood of 
mineral springs from which sulphuretted hydrogen 
is evolved. The other ingredient charcoal. i9 more 
readily obtained, but great care is requisite in 
selecting the wood, and In charring it after selec¬ 
tion. In England, black dogwood is used for sport¬ 
ing powder, but willow and alder are generally used 
by our Government These woods, however, are 
rendered unfit as the hardest charcoal, if they are 
charred at too high a temperature. They should be 
charred at a temperature of about,(>00 degrees, and 
when charred at this temperature, the coal will 
readily enter into combustion when heated to 
680 degrees; if, however, it is charred at a higher 
temperature, it requires still greater heat to ignite 
it; and when charred at a degree required to melt 
platinum, it will enter into combustion but slowly 
at 2,800 degrees. 

The saltpeter and sulphur having been refined, 
and the charcoal made from the right wood and 
properly charred, they are mixed together in the 
proportions already stated. The mixture is then 
placed on an iron bed, and sprinkled with water to 
prevent an explosion, and subjected to the pressure 
of large wheels weighing seven or eight tuns each, 
by means of which it is solidified into a hard, brittle 
cake. It is then passed through a mill which 
reduces it to any size required; that now used in 
firing cannon is very coarse, some of the pieces 
being nearly as large as dove's eggs, it is then 
taken to ihe dry house, and dried by the heat of 
steam or fire. Afterwards it is bolted to free it from 
dust, glazed by means of friction, and packed in 
various quantities, from half-pound canisters to 
kegs ol 100 pounds each. 

Gunpowder seldom explodes after having been 
packed. The danger lies in Ihe process of manu¬ 
facture; and even here the danger is in the liability 
of the workmen, from familiarity with the process, 
to become negligent of duty. Each process has its 
peculiar danger. The old screw press was abolished 
and the hydraulic press substituted in its place, be¬ 
cause the friction of the screw generated a heat 
which at any time was liable to explode the mill. 
Iron nails in the shoes of employes are carefully 
avoided; nor are they used in confining the heads 
of the kegs in which the powder is packed—wooden 
ones being used in their place. Although danger 
necessarily and al ways accompanies the manufacture 
of powder, the employes receive no higher compensa¬ 
tion for their labor on this account, and workmen 
are readily found at a dollar a day. Notwith¬ 
standing the amount required for the present war, 
the manufacturers assure us that the business is now 
dull, less being used by the army than ordinarily 
employed for spoiling purposes and in arts of peace. 
Our mills produce annually a surplus for export, 
amounting in some years to two or three millions of 
pounds. Their ordinary production is more than 
the Government can possibly require, and the sup¬ 
ply now on hand would suffice to send a bullet to 
the heart of every traitor in our land. 


on their silver flutes,With the autumn’s night-wind sighing,softly o- ver ni - rv lutes: 
on the isles a - far. Mu - sie in the sol-emn for-est, tun-sic in the watching star! 


Oh! there's inu-sic in the Waters, playing 
There is mu - sic in the o-cean ureak-ii 


We have listened to that 


Oli! there's music in the circle gathered round the household hearth,Laugh ofchildren,smites of parents, sweetestblessingson tlie earth 1 
There is nui - sic in the greeting of the mother, wife, or friend. Mu sic of tha tunes pro-pl»et-ic where the song shall never end! 


We have heard the household 


mu-sic, where the moon-lit waters roll, And'tis ours each tone to ech - o 


in the chambers of the soul, And "tis ours each tone to echo, in the chambers of the soul 


mu - sic, un - al-loyed by tin - sel art, How we love, we love to ecli - o, tones like those unto the heart, How we love,welovetoeehn,tone8like those unto the heart. 


niiirstoso 


Well inay the rain and sunshine nourish All he plantsaud tends with care 

Peace to thesoW-ER when lie sow-oth, Hop - iug soou a - bundant yield. 

Joy to the keap-kr when he reap-eth; Cloudless skies his la - bors bless. 

Plea - ty at-temJ him; may he gath-er Rich re-ward for no - ble toil. 


[From Asaph, a collection of Sacred and Secular Music, by Lowelt. and Wii.ltam Mason.] 


by any Assistant Treasurer or designated United 
States Depositary, in sums not less than five dollars. 
Receivable in payment of all dues to the United 
States less than five dollars. Act approved July 
17, 1862.” 

The notes will be executed in the highest style of 
the art, and every possible precaution will be taken 
to prevent counterfeiting. 


copy, besides a number of plates representing, on a 
larger scale, special parts of the surface. The gen¬ 
eral character of the moon is highly irregular, 
marked by huge mountains and pits, the height and 
depth of which have been accurately measured. 
About ODe-third part only of the surface presented 
to us is comparatively regular, this regular portion 
being plains, and not seas, as was formerly imag¬ 
ined. There is no appearance of water; and al¬ 
though astronomers are divided in opinion about 
the existence of an atmosphere, we are apt to con¬ 
clude that the moon is not in its present state adapt¬ 
ed for the abode of organized beings. With regard 
to the mountains, a great, number of them are isola¬ 
ted peaks, such as Teneriffe. Mountain ranges, of 
which some reach a great, elevation, are also present 
on its surface. At least three-fifths of its surface is 
studded with caverns, penetrating its body, and 
generally engirt at the top by a great wal 1 of rock, 
which is serrated, and often crowned by lofty peaks. 
These caverns, or craters, as they are called, vary 
in diameter from filty or sixty miles to the smallest 
visible space. And it is also remarkable that as 
they diminish in size they increase in number.— 
Selected. 


a distance which, with the opposing current, would 
make over fifty miles, found the skulker and took 
it. without a chance for a fight, as the picket guard 
skedaddled at their approach. They, however, had 
'be precaution to remove a small piece of the ma¬ 
chinery which was indispensable to steam locomo¬ 
tion, and so this little band was driven to desecrate 
the sacred soil of Mississippi, by performing a quan¬ 
tum of free labor within her limits. Accordingly, 
by dint of ‘getting out lines/ rowing and poling, 
they dragged her safely out and brought her to 
Fort Pike in just forty-eight hours. They did not 
shun the pickets so obsequiously on their return; 
but instead of this Lieut. Dickinson went ashore 
at the Jackson plantation with a small squad, 
drove in the pickets, and brought away one of their 
hats with a Yankee bullet hole through it, two 
secession flags, and a quantity of the furniture be¬ 
longing to the boat secreted there. He also took 
on the same scout 82000 worth of rope and hose 
belonging to the secesh gunboat Bienville. The 
Government will doubtless have plenty of use for 
this here. 

They have lost only one man in all these trans¬ 
actions, though they have had two or three skirm¬ 
ishes. At one time twenty-two men, under Lieuts. 
Thrall and Dickinson, were attacked by a mounted 
guerrilla force of one hundred and thirty-live men, 
which was repulsed with the loss of three men and 
four horses. The Vermont boys had a single six- 
pounder gun, but no fixed ammunition, so they im¬ 
provised a lew charges of canister by tying up 
twenty-two ounce bullets in a canvass bag and 
firing away in true underbrush style. Under cover 
of this fire they landed and took away a schooner 
tied up at the wharf and towed it to the fort. Lieut. 
Dickinson and one of his company were cut off by 
ihe sudden charge of the cavalry, but escaped un¬ 
injured by swimming to a pirogue and paddling 
down to the steamer with their hands, exposed all 
the way to their fire. 

Their latest enterprise is in taking up the chain 
and anchors on a boom which secesh built across 
the Rigolets to guard the approach of Yankees. 
They found there twenty large anchors and over 
twenty thousand fathoms of new chain. They had 
taken up nearly half of the boom when they were 
ordered to rejoin their regiment up the Mississippi. 
The fort is to be garrisoned by Capt, Buck's com¬ 
pany of the 13th Maine regiment." 


campon the 23d of June, and but 350 men were 
able to march a distance of six miles; the objec 
was to give them an advanced position among the 
farmers, and where there was less competition with 
blackerry picking. In one week they were ordered 
to Ripley, 35 miles, when nearly 500 men shouldered 
their muskets. During the week no restrictions 
were placed upon the men —they went and came 
at their own pleasure. Blackberries, plums, onions 
and string beans became the staple food, the efleet, 
of which was magical. The whole army here is be¬ 
ing rested from the severe labor that came near be¬ 
ing more fatal to it than the enemy, and in a>short 
time will be ready to entrench again. 

The Cnors.—The wheat and oat crops are ruined 
by the rust. The farms from Hamburg to Danville, 
Miss., a distance of thirty miles, are destitute of 
fences, and nearly all the inhabitants have left. The 
whole distance has been skirmished over by the 
contending armies. To the west of Danville the 
farms are nndistnrbed, and more than the usual 
amount of grain has been planted, but there is very 
little cotton, six acres being the largest field that 1 
have seen. The farms are all small, and at least 
three-fourths of the last year’s crop of cotton is yet 
on hand, the cotton burners not being able to find it, 
or being met. with resistance. Not a farmer could 
be found who would burn his cotton, and thousands 
of bales were secreted, and are now finding their 
way to market. Yesterday not less than twenty tuns 
passed this point for Hamburg. 

Will the People Starve?— One of the most 
foolish and ill-starred projects is to send food to 
Corinth for the starving rebels. It is true many 
families are short of food, but if they would work 
they can purchase all they need. From the first 
settlement of this section of the. State thirty years 
since, there has not been a sufficient supply of food 
to subsist the inhabitants, nor will there be this year, 
but they have an abundant supply of cotton with 
which to purchase all they want. Of course the 
rebel who will not take the oath must starve, for he 
will keep his cotton hid. These rascals come up 
boldly and beg for some mythical starving widow 
or relation. I say, out upon such mawkish charity. 


Chivalry — Old and New. 

Voltaire relates that, in the great battle of 
Fontenoy, fought in 1745, between the French on 
one side and the English and their allies on the 
other, when the English Guards had advanced to 
within fifty paces of the position of the French 
Guards, the English officers raised their hats in 
salutation, which tha French officers returned in 
the same style. Lord Charles Hay, who commanded 
the English Guards, then advanced to the front and 
called out, “ Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire!” 
To which Count d'Auteroche replied, “Gentlemen, 
of the English Guards, we never take the first shot; 
do you fire.” 

At the late battle of Fair Oaks, before Richmond, 
Gen. Richardson, who was thrown forward to the 
support of Casey’s division, says;—“Along toward 
the middle of the day the enemy, preceded by a 
column of thirty thousand of the best troops, with 
the dashing corps of G. W. Smith and Longstreet 
at its head, commenced a furious assault upon the 
most salient point of our whole line, viz., the redoubt 
and entrenched camp of Casey’s division. * * A 
singular circumstance occurred in this battle, which 
deserves particular mention. The first regiment of 
the enemy which came into action, wore blue clothes 
like our men, aud as they came into action opposite 
the 81st Pennsylvania regiment, Col. Miller, they 
said, ‘Do not fire, we are Owen’s men.’ Owen’s 
regiment is one of Birney’s brigade on my left. 
Col. Miller had his regiment at an aim, and now 
recovered arms. The enemy instantly poured in a 
deadly volley, by which Miller was killed. The 
left wing of the 81st poured in their fire, by which 
that regiment fell in piles. The Colonel, Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel, Major and Adjutant all fell; the balance 
of the regiment fell and broke.” 

Lord Charles IIay and the Count d'Auteroche 
were among the bravest of the brilliant chivalry of 
their day. G. W. Smith and Longstreet are looked 
upon as among the preux chevaliers of the Southern 
chivalry of our own. But chivalry is changed. 


Hark! H 
And the 


fhout of the lation rings out, 
iong like an i.eean is swelling; 

her night 
Breaks u beam 
<lf the light, 

1 weary, wan watchers if morning are telling 
From the sea to the lrkes 
Every freeman awak.'S 
To hail the bright mom of her might as it breaks, 
And shout by the banner that Treason forsakes— 

‘ The Union—Now and Forever!’” 


The New Hostage Stamp Currency. 

The scarcity of specie,— caused by foreign 
drafts made through those who have invested in 
American stocks, and who are fearful concerning 
the stability of our government and the consequent 
value ot their purchases — has compelled the au¬ 
thorities in the National Capital to issue a new cur¬ 
rency, a description of which we Copy from the 
Washington Republican of the 31st ult, as follows: 

The designs for the postag«-3tamps to be used as 
currency were adopted on Wednesday last, and are 
now in the hands of the engraver. They are to be 
of four denominations, viz:—Five, ten, twenty-five, 
and fifty cents. They will be printed on the same 
paper that the Treasury notes are printed on, and 
will be ready for delivery in ten or twelve days. 

The five-eent will be two.and five-eights inches 
long, aud one inch and three-quarters wide—color 
brown. On the upper corners will be the denom¬ 
ination, in white figures on a dark ground. In the 
center, occupying the position of a vignette, will be 
the five-cent postage stamp, with a figure “5” in 
geometrical lathe work on each side. 

The twenty-fives will be the same as the above, 
except that the vignette will be five live-centstamps 
overlapping each other, and the bill be three inches 
long. 

The ten-cent will be the same length and breadth 
as <he five — color, green. The ten-cent stamp will 
form the vignette, with “10” on each side, the same 
as on the five-cent bill; and in all other respects it 
will be the same. 

The fifties will he more in conformity with the 
tens, and the vignette will be five ten-cent stamps 
overlapping. 

Over the designs, as above described, will be the 
words “Postage stamps furnished by the Assistant 
Treasurers, and designated Depositaries of the 
United States;” and under them, “Receivable lor 
postage stamps at any Post-Office.” In the middle 
of the lower part of the notes will be “ U. S.,” in 
large letters. Large figures (in lathe work) denot¬ 
ing the denomination will be in Ihe center of the 
back of each “stamp - ' or “note.” sunounded by 
the words “Exchangeable for United States notes 


Item* and Incidents. 

The Federal Licenses Due on the 1st of 
September.—O n the first day of September next, 
the annexed account of license money will be due 
by the following described persons to the general 
Government: 

Apothecaries..$ 10 Lawyers .....--—..$10 

Auctioneers. 20 Livery stable keepers ... 10 

Bankers. 100 Manufacturers. 10 

Billiard tables (each)_ 5 Peddlers from .....$5 to 20 

Cattle brokers. 10 Photographers,. 10 

Claim agents __ 10 Pawnbrokers . 50 

Coul oil distillers. 50 Physicians. 10 

Commercial brokers_ 50 Retail dealers. 10 

Confectioners... 10 ** “ in liquors.. 20 

Circuses. 50 Surgeons.. 10 

Dentist* . 10 Tobacconists. 10 

Eating houses.. 10 Soap makers. 10 

Horse dealers.. 10 Wholesale dealers__ 50 

Theaters......._100 “ “ in 

Tallow chandlers ___ 10 liquors_ 100 

Jugglers___ 30 

Rectifiers, for each liceuse to rectify spirituous liquors 
in quantities not exceeding 500 barrels, of 40 gallons 

each......-.----$ 25 

For each additional 500 barrels, or any fraction thereof.. -5 
In addition to this, hotels must pay from Jo to $200 
license, and steamers on which passengers are fed 
aud lodged...-.-. 25 

These licenses are all annual, and they embrace 
nearly every class in the community. 

Hard Times among the Rebels. —The Rich¬ 
mond Examiner says. “Desertions are reducing 
our (the rebel) army, defying Us discipline, cor¬ 
rupting the spirit and morals, and seriously endan¬ 
gering the fortunes of our cause.” It calls upon 
“ all ages and sexes in the country to assist the Gov¬ 
ernment iu reclaiming deserters and stragglers, and 
in maintaining the integrity of our army.” 

Cool.—G en. Howard’s right arm was shattered 
by a ball during the recent battles, and was ampu¬ 
tated above the elbow. While being borne on a 
litter, he met Gen. Kearney, who lost his left arm 
in Mexico. “ I want to make a bargain with you, 
general,” said Howard, “ that hereafter we buy our 
gloves together.” 

Bkaurbgard’s bells, sent to Boston by General 
Butler, were sold in that city at public auction, 
July 30th. Among them were several cathedral 
bells, cast in France eighty or ninety years ago. 
The proceeds of the sale were upward of $24,000. 


The Vermonters in New Orleans. 

An article in the Sunday Delta, of New Orleans, 
headed “ Paying their Way,” furnishes testimony 
that the 7th "Vermont regiment have carried South 
with them into the war, the zeal and industry with 
which they prosecuted their business affairs among 
the Green Mountains of their own gallant State. 
This is the record; and Uncle Sam will please note 
that he has no better or more profitable workmen in 
his immense gang: 

“A small detachment of the 7th Vermont took 
possession of Fort Pike on May 5th, when they 
found the fort dismantled aud robbed of everything 
movable, the guns dismounted and spiked, and all 
the buildings either toru down or burned. During 
the two months they have garrisoned the fort, they 
have removed the spikes from all the guns, mounted 
them as far as they had the carriages, cleaned up the 
rubbish, retaken large quantities of the ordnance, 
quartermaster and commissary stores stolen during 
the interregnum, and captured any number of small 
boats, one launch, one schooner, one steam pile- 
driver, the steamer J. Morgan Brown, and were a 
party to the capture of the steamer Gray Cloud. 
These two steamers are valued at $30,000 each, aud 
are now used by Government as transports. 

The capture of the J. Morgan Brown had some¬ 
what of the ‘daown east’ enterprise and novelty 
which characterized the movements of the Green 
Mountain boys under old Ethan. The steamer be¬ 
ing in the service of the Confederates, was stowed 
away by its owners seven miles up a narrow, 
crooked bayou of Pearl river, hidden by over¬ 
hanging trees, and forty miles from Fort Pike. 
Some cloudy intimations of her whereabouts being 
obtained from contrabands, an expedition of thirty 
men, in live small boats, under the joint command of 
Lieuts. Parker and Dickinson, was fitted out to 
search the wilderness. Thsy stealthily passed the 
guerrilla pickets at Pearlington and the Jackson 
plantation, and rowed, betweea sunset and sunrise, 
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THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


WHAT IS THE MOON? 


From ihe Army of the South-West. 

A correspondent writing from the South- 
Western army to the Chicago Tribune, speaks thus 
of the health of the men, the crops and the country: 

Near Farmington the water is highly charged with 
sulphate of soda (epsom salts.) In fact, the water 
through this whole regiou is more or less of this 
character. In washing the hands it is similar to 
water prepared with sal soda lor washing. It baa a 
sweet, pleasant taste, but not over conducive to 
health. The springs are the least objectionable. 

The clearings and road-sides are flanked with 
blackberries, and hundreds of bushels are gathered 
daily, five men being detailed from each company 
daily for this purpose, and which is having a decided 
effect on the sanitary condition of the men. 

What is Wanted, — The army needs potatoes, 
but more especially onions, as scorbutic symptoms 
are becoming too prevalent, and if not promptly 
arrested will seriously affect the efficiency of the 
army. A large number of basswood quartermas¬ 
ters and commissaries need weeding out, and their 
places supplied with active, business men. The 
Government supplies are abundant, but many 
of the regiments are suffering for want of them, 
on account of tho inefficiency of these worth¬ 
less scamps. In one regiment they had been 
without fresh beef for eight days, when there was 
plenty of it at Pittsburg Landing, only 25 miles dis¬ 
tant. To-day a supply arrived. Fortunately, ihe 
clamors of the regiment have compelled the resig¬ 
nation of the official, and a live man has been 
appointed, who will take his place as soon as bis 
commission arrives. This regiment moved to a new 


The comparative proximity of our own satellite, 
the moon, has necessarily rendered it an object of 
the greatest interest, and it has, perhaps, in a greater 
degree than the celestial orbs, been subjected to the 
scrutinizing observations of the telescope. Since the 
completion of the great instrument of Lord Rosse, 
that nobleman has frequently observed it; and its 
appearance, as seen by the great telescope, is thus 
described by Dr. Scoresby: 

•• It appeared like a vast globe of molten silver, aud 
every object of the extent of one hundred yards was 
quite visible. Edifices, therefore, of the size of York 
Minster, or the ruins of Whitby Abby, might be 
easily perceived if they had existed. But there was 
no appearance of anything of that nature; neither 
was there any indications of anyihing like water, or 
of an atmosphere, 


There was a vast number of ex¬ 
tinct volcanoes, several miles in breadth. Through 
one of them was a Hue in continuance of about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, which ran in a 
straight direction like a railway. The general ap¬ 
pearance, however, was like one vast ruin of nature; 
and many of the pieces of rock, driven out of the vol- 
[■ canoes, appeared to be laid at various distances." 

^ We have here a strong, nay a complete oontiriua- 
; ;rj tiou of tho most interesting recent discoveries of the 
,‘Sl continental philosophers, Madder of Dorpat, and 
Baer of Berlin. The result of their curious aud 
. elaborate observations has been a map of what may 
' P. Q0W > without a figure, be called the geography of 
- V the moon, in which the surface of that satellite has 
& been 'aid out with as much accuracy as that of our 
fY own globe. Of this map, a singular contrivance of 
t £ human ingenuity, Dr. Nichol has given a reduced 




OH! THERE S MUSIC. — HEARTH TO THE FARMER 

OH 1 THERE’S MUSIC. To be sung in as quick time as a distinct articulation will permit. 





























General Sherman at Memphis.—A letter to the 
Philadelphia Press eays: 

Gen. Sherman arrived at Memphis lately. He is 
a military man; obeys orders, and expects orders 
to be obeyed. He was waited upon by citizens, and 
the following communication took place: 

General—Memphis is a conquered city. Were 
there any terms offered at the capitulation of the 
city? 

Citizen—None that I ever heard of. 

General—Very well; then the people are all 
prisoners of war. All this buying of cotton is going 
to be stopped. Memphis is not a trading post; it is 
a military post. 

Citizen—Bnt the cotton will be burned. 

General—Burn your cotton, if you want to. It’s 
none of my business. Burn your whole city, if you 
wish. I don’t want your houses. My soldiers can 
live in tents. We have got Memphis, and are going 
to keep it. All this passing down South and 
carrying off mails is going to be stopped. I am going 
to have a cordon of pickets around this town so near 
together that they can touch fingers. The provost 
marshal can have any guard he wants, from ten to 
ten thousand men. All be has to do is to ask for 
them. I don’t care anything about the sentiments 
of the people. The people are nothing to me, except 
in their relation as prisoners of war. I would as 
soon send gunpowder South as gold. I don’t want 
the cotton, but I do want the gold. 

General Halleck on Confiscation.— The N. 
Y. Post Bays that Gen. Halleck, on the 1st inst,, 
was waited upon by a committee from Cincinnati. 
He replied in the strongest and most unequivocal 
terms, and authorized them to use the statement 
that he was, and always had been, in favor of a 
thorough confiscation of (Ul property of the rebels , 
slaves, especially, included. He had ordered Gen. 
McClellan to impress and use as many negroes as 
he could get, in any military duty for which they 
could be employed. He instructed him to make no 
inquiry as to whether they were slaves or free; or, 
if slaves, whether of disloyal or Union masters. 
These are matters that belong to the civil 
authorities, and when they themselves have forced 
the superintendency of these upon the military, 
they have no right to look to them for protection in 
the matter. It is not the business of military men. 

Burial op Gen. Ashby,— No one rebel in Vir¬ 
ginia gave the Union troops more trouble than the 
late Gen. Turner ABhby. Jlis appearance, as he 
lay in his coffin at the Fairish House, Charlottville, 
is thus described:—“He lay there as if a gCDtle 
slumber had fallen upon him, his phisiognomy indi¬ 
cating resolution, determination, and firmness- 
heavy black eye-lashes and eye-brows, long, black 
and thick flowing beard and moustache, prominent 
forehead, showing quick perception and thought, 
dark complexion, and an honest Virginia face. He 
was about forty years of age.’’ 

General Halleck about Milk. — A complaint 
having been made to Gen. Halleck that the seces¬ 
sionists would not furnish milk for sick soldiers, 
and that Union men charged high prices, he tele¬ 
graphed as follows: 

“ If secessionists won’t furnish milk, seize their 
cows and milk them yourselves. Have a military 
board to fix the price at which Unionists shall sell, 
and if they refuse to take that price, seize from 
them also.” 


The Army of tho West. 01 wmc n Dave Deen armea, ana are now chasing 

nr. ._. guerrillas and assisting our troops to maintain 

Gen. Robert McCook was shot by a party of b . . ,, ... ® , 1 . , 

0 ... quiet Seven guerrillas were hung in one day by 

guerrillas, near Salem, Ala.,on the 6th, while riding 1 , . J 

tt . , , - a party of citizens whfc joined together for a chase, 

toward Winchester, Tenn. He was sick, and in an ./ .. , . . . . . 

, , mu i i . ., The time for resort to law or waiting for Govern- 

ambulauce, The ambulance was traveling over the . . . 

, .... , , . , , , D . . .. ment or troops, has gone by, and loyal citizens are 

usual military road, and about 10 o clock in the , , . , 

. . . ’ . , .. , determined (o take the matter into their own hands 

morning arrived at a plantation where there was , .. . „ . , , 

, , . . .... . ,, and rid the country of lawless marauders and 

an abundance of water. Alter refreshing them- ^ J 

selves, they passed on with the wounded General. ^ ' V ff" „ , ... 

Intelligence of bis whereabout* and condition ep rend Col McNeilV forces come op w.td parlies 01 

rapidly, it is suppose,], for before the ambulance ff. rlUae ' ‘ few nor ‘‘'"f 1 «•,***"»«. “ 

had proceeded three miles, the driver discovered Ada,r county, on the Ub, and Iollo»ed them, stinu. 

that he wa. pursued by guerrillas. It was impossi- “ to » «f“ CTsl “f 1 

bie to tlduk of OigM, and Gen. McCook's coudilion wl " c '. ,to losl k, ' W ' ““ 01 

prohibited any idea of rescuing Mm. The guerrilla EU P'’““ •“«««» Port** fore 

leader ordered the ambulance to stop, the assassins ’''..'"'l' ... . 

»t the same lime surrounding il. The vehicle was , «•»<*•■"»» <»«• “I> «"«■ CoHel s guernl- 

theu upset and the sick effieeTluwd into tbs road. 1“' ln ‘ he *«“?" 1*“ 1 <* ®°f, d fT”* M °'’ 

While on his knees, helpless, sick, and pleading for J 11 *' »«f “Mg them, killed eleven, wounded 

quarter, he was tired at by a ruffian, and shot P™»™ . 

through the side. The wound was fatal, Gen. C“m Davis and Gen. Cur ware at Ca.ro, to eon- 

lleCook surviving it but a few hours. He bore his "» 7‘ 111 *”* “ regard 

suffering heroically, and to the last manifested an “ '"T ™ r cm .'' nl8 ° Army of the Southwest 
undaunted spirit. Ills last words wereToll **• HimiBMppt FlotiUn. In future there will 
Aleck [alluding to Ms brother, Gen. Alexander »« of action between them. 

McDowell McCook] and the rest, that I have tried 

to live like a man and do my duty.” When the Thc A,,uy ol v,r gmia. 

news of the murder became known among the On the 2d inst., 300 of the 1st Vermont went on 
camps, the excitement was intense. The 9th Ohio, a reconnoissance. from Culpepper Court House to 
McCook’s own regiment, on learning of the assafisi- Orange Court House, seventeen miles. They left 
nation, marched back to the scene of the occurrence, at 3 o clock in the afternoon, and camped at night 
burned every house in the neighborhood, and laid n(!ar Raccoon Ford. Early next morning the march 
waste the lands. Several men who were implicated was resumed, driving in the enemy's pickets. About 
in the murder, were taken out and hung to trees by * o’clock, while marching into the town, they were 
the infuriated soldiery. attacked by the enemy about 500 strong, snrronnd- 

Gen. Nelson occupied McMinnville on Sunday fog our men on all sides. After half an hour s 
with 6,000 men. The rebel Forrest fled on his ap- severe fighting, our force drove them from the 
proach.leavingforty stragglers to fall into our hands, town, killing between thirty and forty—twenty of 
Gen. Negley arrived at Columbia yesterday. He their dead b’fog in one street—wounding between 
dispersed a large concentration of guerrillas at Wil- fift y and sixty, and taking forty-three prisoners, 
liamsport, twelve miles from Columbia, on Sunday among them one major, two captains and two lieu- 
evening, capturing a number. tenants. The Union party wore commanded by 

Capt Julian, of the Tennessee troops, put to flight Brig,-Gen. Crawford in person. The enemy were 
a gang of guerrillas near Bigbysville. a few miles Ashby's cavalry. Col. Robinson. Companies G and 
from Columbia. H, of the N. Y. cavalry, captured nearly the whole 

Guerrillas near Columbia have been attempting of them. Many of the prisoners w.ere badly wounded 
to concentrate for some time. The utmost vigilance b 7 saber cuts. The prisoners are now in Culpepper 
is required to prevent their concentration. Court House. The enemy had every advantage 

The Chicago Times has a special from Trenton, over us ‘ n P os ^‘ on - 
Tenn., saying that Capt. Peck, with forty-three men HBAiayuitTm aiwy or Virginia, August a, 1862. 

of the 6th Illinois cavalry, sent against Faulkner’s 7° Major-Geucral Halleck :-The reconnoitering 

cavalry, who had been committing depredations in an( i p US hed forward to Orange Court House yester- 

the vicinity of Humboldt, surprised them while day, and took possession of the town, which wag 

sleeping, five miles east of Dryersville, yesterday occupied by two regiments of the enemy’s cavalry 

Thirty rebels were killed, and fifty-three of their Ge ,?' ®? be / lBon ; , Elevp . n the ^“7 ™ 

, J ^ killed and fifty-two taken prisoners. Auiofig ibe 

horses and a great portion of their arms taken, latter are one major, three captains and two Jieu- 

Most of those who escaped were left without arms tenants. On r loss’ is two killed and three wounded. 

and clothes. Seven Federals were wounded, two The retreated in such haste as to leave their 

7 Wnnrmpn in nnr hanrlQ ThArai paa/i and t a*I uiri-a..i, 


> boats. Hindman's letters, in the captured mail, 
boast that he is forming thirty Arkansas and Texas 
5 regiments. He is at Little Rock, with less than 
? 6,000 effectives. 

1 Hundreds of citizens are still flying from con¬ 
scription to tho interior of the lines. The 1st Union 
i Arkansas regiment is nearly full, fitted and drilled 
i ready for the field. There are nearly 3,000 confisca¬ 
ted slaves here. The cotton of their rebel runaway 
masters is being sold for their benefit. 

There are about 100 Union prisoners in Little 
Rock penitentiary, confined, by Hindman s order, 
in convict cells five feet by seven, with no exercise, 
fed on tainted meat, and left in their own filth. 

The ram Mingo reports that on Saturday a scout¬ 
ing party of seventy-five Federals were surprised 
by 500 of Hindman’s men, and badly cut up—only 
twenty escaped. 

Forty of Jeff Thompson’s men were captured 
while attempting to cross the river near the town 
of Austin. 

The recent publication of Gen. Pillow's letter to 
his brother in regard to the slaves of the former, 
renders interesting the fact that Gen. Curtis has 
freed all the negroes in question, numbering 275. 
Pillow has three plantations near Helena, on which 
all the movable property has been confiscated. 
Gen. Curtis has freed at Helena about 2.000 slaves, 
chiefly those who worked on Forts Pillow and 
Donelson. 

A gentleman from Leavenworth reports that the 
guerrilla leader, Tantrell, seized a descending 
steamer on Sunday evening, the 3d inst., and 
crossed the river with 1.500 men. The military 
authorities of Fort Leavenworth, hearing of the 
capture of the steamer, and not knowing Tantreli's 
strength, sent 100 men down to intercept him, all 
of whom he took prisoners, and then marched on 
and captured Liberty. Col. Pennick, having pre¬ 
viously evacuated that, place, escaped with his com¬ 
mand. An additional force of four companies, with 
a battery of artillery, was dispatched from Fort 
Leavenworth to operate against Tantrell. 

About daylight on the morning of the 2d, Col. 
Lather, with a band of 125 rebels, attacked Capt 
Birch’s command of seventy-five Federals at Ozark, 
Mo. Capt. Birch having been apprised of the med¬ 
itated attack, fired and abandoned bis tents, and 
withdrew into the brush, soon after which the enemy 
rode into the light of the burning camp, and called 
upon oar men to surrender. Birch responded with 
a volley of musket balls, and emptied several sad¬ 
dles, when the rebels broke and ran, losing most of 
their arms and a portfolio containing the muster 
rolls anti correspondence. The enemy had two 
killed and several wounded. 

After retreating forty miles from Forsyth, on 
White river. Birch attacked them at daylight on the 
morning of the 4th, and killed three of them, 
wounded seven, and captured twenty-five horses, 
twenty guns, most of the clothing and saddles of 
the men, with two hundred letters, and the original 
authority from the War Department of the C. S. A., 
authorizing Col. Lather to organize a regiment of 
partizan rangers for service in Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa and Illinois. 

Hughes and Tracy are making strong efforts to 
get a footing in the State, but the activity of our 
troops has so far prevented it. The citizens are 
being rapidly enrolled in the State militia. Thirty- 
five companies already have been organized, fifteen 
of which have been armed, and are now chasing 
guerrillas and assisting our troops to maintain 
quiet Seven guerrillas were hung in one day by 
a party of citizens whe joined together for a chase. 
The time for resort to law or waiting for Govern¬ 
ment or troops, has gone by, and loyal citizens are 
determined to take the matter into their own hands 
and rid the country of lawless marauders and 
guerrillas. 

Col. McNeil’s forces came up with parties of 
guerrillas, a few miles northeast of Kirkville, in 
Adair county, on the Cth, and followed them, skirm¬ 
ishing, into town, where a general fight, ensued, in 
which the. rebels lost 150 killed, and ten wagons of 
supplies and ten wagons of arms. Porter’s forces 
are scattered. 

Maj. Montgomery came up with CoffeH’B guerril¬ 
las, in the western pait of Dodd county. Mo., on the 
7th, and attacking them, killed eleven, wounded 
four, and took seventeen prisoners. 

Com. Davis and Gen. Curtis are at Cairo, to con¬ 
sult with the Department at "Washington in regard 
to future movements of the Army of the Southwest 
and the Mississippi Flotilla. In future there will 
be concert of action between them. 

The Army of Virginia. 

On the 2d inst., 300 of the 1st Vermont went on 
a reconnoissance from Culpepper Court House to 
Orange Court House, seventeen miles. They left 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and camped at night 
near Raccoon Ford. Early next morning the march 
was resumed, driving in the enemy's pickets. About 
1 o’clock, while marching into the town, they were 
attacked by the enemy about 500 strong, surround¬ 
ing our men on all sides. After half an hour’s 
severe fighting, our force drove them from the 
town, killing between thirty and forty—twenty of 
their dead lying in one street.—wounding between 
fifty and sixty, and taking forty-three prisoners, 
among them one major, two captains and two lieu¬ 
tenants. The Union party were commanded by 
Brig.-Gen, Crawford in person. The enemy were 
Ashby’s cavalry, Col. Robinson. Companies G and 
H, of the N. Y. cavalry, captured nearly the whole 
of them. Many of the prisoners w.ere badly wounded 
by saber cuts. The prisoners are now in Culpepper 
Court House. The enemy had every advantage 
over us in position. 

Hkahvabters Aiwt of Virginia, August 3,1802. 

To Major-General Halleck :—The reconnoitering 
column under Gen. Crawford crossed the Rapidan, 
and pushed forward to Orange Court House yester¬ 
day, and took possession or the town, which was 
occupied by two regiments of the enemy’s cavalry 
under Gen. Robertson. Eleven of the enemy were, 
killed and fifty-two taken prisoners. Amohg ibe 
latter are one’major, three captains and two lieu¬ 
tenants. Onr loss is two killed and three wounded. 


severely. 

Gov. Johnson has been authorized by the Secre¬ 
tary of War to release the loyal Tennesseeans at 
the North. aDd to exchange other prisoners for loyal 
Tennesseeans imprisoned at the South. 

Gen. Bragg is in command of 30,000 rebel troops 
at Battle Creek. 

A dispatch from Helena, Ark., dated the 3d. says: 


wounded in onr bands. The railroad and telegraph 
liLie. between Orange Conn House and Gordon.-ville 
were destroyed. John Pore, Major-General. 

A civilian, captured at Front Royal some time 
Bi'nce, and formerly employed in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, reached Washington via Fredericks¬ 
burg, having left Richmond on Friday, the 1st inst., 
where he has been about the city on parole. He is 
not able to comumnioftte much because of his parole, 


Gen. Curtis’ army is re-enforced, and competent for but declares that Richmond ha? not been evacuated^ 
offensive operations. and that there are no signs of pestilence there, 

Lieun-Col. Wood's expedition returned from St though there is a vast amount of sickness. The 
Francis river yesterday, having captured a large rebel army lies east of the city, and he is confident 
mail from Little Rock for Jeff Thompson, several from what he has learned that its effective numbers 
cotton burners, the rebel steamer Novelty, many have been greatly exaggerated. He has the usual 
horses and mules, and destroyed three rebel store story about provisions and high prices. 


A dispatch from Sperry ville, Ya., dated the 7tb, 
says that out of the 120 citizens of that place who 
have taken the oath of allegiance within the past 
few days, there were fifty who cannot write their 
names. The poor whites, as a rule, are loyal, and 
but few of them will be sent south. Scouting par¬ 
ties continue to bring in large numbers of fine cattle 
and horses. 

The expedition sent out from Fredericksburg, 
under Gen. Gibbon, on the 5th inst., has returned, 
A ponion of the command, under Coi. Cutler, 
dashed off to the. right, and made a descent upon 
Frederick’s Hall station, twelve miles from Gor- 
donsville, on the Virginia Central Railroad, destroy¬ 
ing the buildings, stores, and about half a mile of 
the track. Gen. Gibbon, with the main body, had 
a short skirmish with the enemy on the Richmond 
telegraph road, ten miles from Fredericksburg. A 
few prisoners were taken. We lost one man killed 
and several taken prisoners. But two of Gen. Gib¬ 
bon's men were wounded. The enemy bad been 
apprised of our advance, and came around upon 
our rear from Bowling Green. The loss sustained 
by the rebels is unknown. 

The N. Y. Times ’ special Washington dispatch 
of the 9th, states that it is reported that our pickets 
on the south side of the Rapidan were attacked by 
a large force of the rebels Friday (Rth inst.) eve¬ 
ning, and driven across the river. McDowell’s Jorce, 
headed by nartaell’s and Crawford’s brigades, and 
followed by Banks’ corps, were immediately sent 
forward to the point, only ten miles from GordoDs- 
ville. The troops are in excellent spirits. Heavy 
firing was heard in the afternoon, supposed to be 
an artillery fight across the river. Gen. Pope was 
understood to be personally directing movements. 

A special dispatch to the N. Y. Mercury on the 
10th, states it is reported that 120,000 rebels are 
marching against Pope. Washington is full of 
rumors of a fight in the Shenandoah Valley. 

On the 9th inst. a battle was fought near Culpep¬ 
per, Va., between the troops under Gen. Banks and 
those under Stonewall Jackson. 

Gen. Bayard, of Gen. McDowell’s corps, with his 
caval ry brigade, had been engaged the day before 
in the advance, near the Rapidan river, skirmishing 
and maneuvering, taking some prisoners, and end¬ 
ing with slight loss, battling the efforts of a large 
force to surround and cut him off. On the morning 
of the 9lb he was engaged for some hours before 
Gen. Banks came up, and with four regiments of 
cavalry, the 1st Pennsylvania, 1st Minnesota, and 
1st Rhode Island, delayed and embarrassed the 
enemy’s advance. The rebels under Jackson and 
Ewell had crossed the Rapidan in force, and their 
advance guard, 15,000 strong, was met by Gea. 
Banks in the afternoon, about six miles south of 
Culpepper Court House. The fight was almost 
wholly with artillery at first, but the infantry be¬ 
came engaged about six o'clock, and a determined 
and bloody contest ensued. 

Gen. Banks’ right wing, under Gen. Williams, 
suffered severely. The rebel position was in the 
woods, while the troops which attacked them were 
obliged to cross open ground. It was not until 
about six o’clock that it became evident that the 
rebel? were attacking in force. Previous to that 
there had been a rather desultory cannonade. The 
whole rebel force suddenly attacked in overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers at all points. Nearly all their regi¬ 
ments had full rank?. At 7 o'clock Gen. Pope 
arrived on the field from Culpepper, accompanied 
by Gen. McDowell, with a part of McDowell’s force. 
Gen. Banks held the same ground he occupied at 
the beginning. After the arrival of Gen. Pope 
there was an artillery contest, continuing at inter¬ 
vals until nearly J2 o'clock. The night was unu¬ 
sually clear, and the moon full. 

The rebels planted a battery against McDowell’s 
center, where Generals Pope and Banks were, 
bringing them both nnder fire. The Generals and 
their stalls were so near the rebel lines, that a sud¬ 
den charge of rebel cavalry was made from the 
woods a quarter ot a mile off, with a view to cap¬ 
ture them. The attempt was repelled by avigorous 
fire from McDowell's troops, and the Generals and 
their staffs left the ground under a cross-fire from 
the rebels and their ow n troops. The fire of the 
rebel batteries was afterwards silenced. Gen. Pope, 
on arriving, sent fresh troops to the front to take 
the place ot Gen. Banks’ exhausted columns. The 
enemy did not renew the attack, except by artillery. 

On the 11th the enemy sent in a flag of truce, 
asking permission to bury their dead. This shows 
that, with all their superiority of numbers, they 
were too badly cut up to maintain their position, 
and that their falling back yesterday was from 
necessity, not from choice. Our troops are engaged 
in bringing off our wounded from the field, and 
burying the dead. Our loss was heavy, but has not 
yet been definitely ascertained. 

Army of liie Potomac. 

Ever since the firing upon our shipping at the 
mail-boat landing by the enemy’s batteries, a por¬ 
tion of our troop,; have occupied the opposite 
shore. On the 3d inst, a reconnoissance was made 
from that point back into the country, within four¬ 
teen miles of Pittsburgh. It was conducted by Col. 
Averiil, and composed of 150 of the United States 
and 150 of the 3d Pennsylvania cavalry, with four 
companies of the 1st Michigan infantry. Captains 
Costar and Bowen, of Gen. McClellan's staff, accom¬ 
panied them. At Cox’s Mills, five miles from the 
river, they encountered the 13th Virginia cavalry 
drawn up in line. Our men charged on them, when 
they broke and ran. They drove them to their 
encampment at Sycamore Church, two and a half 
miles further, where they again formed, hut were 
ingloriously put to flight, leaving behind all their 
tents, camp equipage and commissary stores, which 
our troops gathered together and burned. The 
rebels had two horses killed, six men wounded, and 
two taken prisoners. Our loss w T as one horse killed. 
After scouring the country a 6hort distance, our 
forces returned to the river. 

There is no positive evidence of rebel gunboats 
in the river this side of Fort Darling. Information 
received here goes to show that the new Merrimac 
will not be ready to operate for three weeks. 

The health of the troops has improved ever since 
they began to receive fresh vegetables, ordered to 
be issued to them by Gen. McClellan. 

On the afternoon of the 4th inst., Gen. Joseph 
Hooker, wiih his entire division, together with the 
division under command of Gen. Sedgwick, a bri¬ 
gade of cavalry under General Pteasonton, and four 
batteries, commanded respectively by Captains De 
Hussey. Benson. Bramall. and Tidbali, the whole 
under the immediate command of General Hooker, 
were ordered to make a reconnoissance towards the 
enemy’s lines. At four o'clock they left the encamp¬ 
ment and proceeded on the Charles City road. 
After following it a few miles they struck off into 
the by-roads, and about ten o’clock reached Nelson’s 


Farm, where they bivouacked for the night Early 
in the morning they were again moving, still follow¬ 
ing a roundabout way, and in an hour after this 
second start, they found themselves in the rear of 
Malvern Hill and the rebels there stationed, thus 
effectually getting between Richmond and its pro¬ 
tectors. Judging from the preparations that had 
been made tor our reception, it was evident that 
Borne of their many spies, which, at all times, are 
believed to be among ns, had given them the inform¬ 
ation of our coming. Soon after reaching onr posi¬ 
tion the forces were formed in line of battle, the 
artillery on the front, supported by infantry, and 
the cavalry to the left, to do the scoutiRg. After 
six o'clock the enemy opened upon us with their 
field pieces, our forces promptly returning the fire, 
The tight lasted nearly two hours, when the enemy 
retired towards the river, taking with them their 
pieces. 

It was the opinion of the Commanding General, 
when commencing the battle, that the enemy were 
Ln large force at this point, the nature of the ground 
and the character of the country preventing a sight 
at their encampment, and hence tbejr numbers were 
not definitely known. After the fight it was discov¬ 
ered that they bad only three regiments of infantry, 
four pieces of artillery, and a small number of cav¬ 
alry. The prisoners taken all concur in saying that 
they would have retired upon the first, intimation of 
our approach had they not been momentarily ex¬ 
pecting the arrriv&l of General Toombs and his 
division. 

During the engagement we had only two batteries 
engaged, Captains Benson and Bramall. So effec- 
ively were they managed that the infantry were not 
called upon to fire a single shot The party, when 
they left for the Hill, in the afternoon, took with 
them a large number of contrabands, and doubtless 
ere this they have succeeded in throwing np 
intrenchments to a considerable extent The result 
of the expedition was gratifying in the extreme. 
As the fighting was done by artillery, and that on 
the part of the rebels was poorly served, our loss 
was small, only twenty being killed. The rebel loss 
was much greater. One hundred cavalrymen, 
horses, and equipage, were captured, and one small 
battery. 

General Burnside, who was sent to Newport 
News to re-enforce General McClellan, has again 
moved, and at last accounts had reached Fredericks¬ 
burg, for the purpose of strengthening the “Army 
of Virginia,” under Gen. Tope. 

A gentleman who was at Harrison’s Landing on 
the 5th, gives an interesting account of the exchange 
of prisoners at that point. Ou r vessels arrived there 
at one P. M., and in the course of six hours delivered 
6,013 prisoners to Commissioner Robert OuldB. The 
United States prisoners had walked thirteen miles, 
and were almost in a tarnished condition, their food 
having been two small biscuits for the entire day. 
They suffered extremely for want of water, and it 
was only after the entreaty of Mr. Ou)d, that they 
were permitted to quench their thirst at a well. 
Capt J. Stevenson, of the Marine Artillery, con¬ 
nected with our boats, distributed food and other¬ 
wise relieved their necessities. They remained 
over night near the Landing. Mr. Akin, a proprie¬ 
tor of a plantation, furnished the straw on which to 
sleep. Early the next morning they were taken on 
board our transports. Mr. Ould acknowledged the 
rebels had been better treated by the United States 
authorities than our own men at Richmond, and 
certainly the contrast betweea the two furnishes 
proof of this. The exchange has been completed so 
far as concerns private Boldiers lately confined in 
Richmond and vicinity, and sanctioned this week. 
The arrangement for the exchangeofficers is 
expected to be consummated. 

The N. Y. Times' letter from i^Hrmy of the 
Potomac, dated 7th. says importa^^Bvements are 
progressing on the south side River, but 

are of such a character as not to^^^Bf disclos ire 
for the present ^ 
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Government Mi^^BBast ffl 
The folluwing Oder. author- 

Dir a twi.vt, 

Ordered. First . that all Ui^^^H<>s Marshals 
and HuperintendeLts, or Chiefs^^^w lice of any 
town, city or district, be, and are hereby 

authorized and directed to arrest an (■uprisen any 
person or persons wLo ruay be engage*!, by act. or 
speech, or writing, in discouraging volunteer enlist- 
nients, or in any way jiving aid and comfort to the 
enemy T , or in any othei disloyal practice against the 
United States. 

Second , That an immediate report be made to 
Major L. C. Turner, JuGge Advocate, in order that 
such persons may be tried before a military com¬ 
mission. 

Third, Tbe expenses o r such arrests and impris¬ 
onments will be certified to by the Chief Clerk of 
the W ar Department and payment made. 

Edwin M. Canton, Sec’y of War. 

War Department, Washington. August 8, 1802. 

An order to prevent the evasion ot military duty 
and the suppression of disloyal practices: 

1. By direction of the President of the United 
States.’it is hereby ordered that until further orders 
no citizen liable to be drafted into the militia shall 
be allowed to go to u foreign country; and ail mar¬ 
shals and military officers of the United States, and 
-.ill police authorities, especially at the ports of the 
United States, on the sea board and on the frontier, 
are requested to see that this order is faithfully car¬ 
ried into effect; and they are hereby authorized to 
arrest and detain any person or persons about to 
depart from the United States, in violation of this 
order, and report to Major L. C. Turner, Judge 
Advocate, at Washington city, for further instruc¬ 
tions respecting the person or persons so arrested 
and detained. 

2. Any person liable to draft who shall absent 
himself from his county or State before such draft 
shall be made, shall be arrested by any Provost 
Marshal or other United States officer, wherever he 
may be found within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and conveyed to the nearest military post or 
depot, and placed on military duty for the term of a 
draft, and ine expenses of hi’s own arrest and con¬ 
veyance to such post or depot, and also the sum of 
five dollars, as a reward to the officer who shall 
make such arrest, shall be deducted from his pay. 

3. Tbe writ of habeas corpus is hereby suspended 

in respect to all persons arrested and detained, and 
in respect to all persons so arrested lor disloyal 
practices. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

The following circular was issued on the Mth 
lost.: 

War Department, Washington, August 11, 1862. 

The temporary restriction upon traveling, deemed 
necessary to prevent evasions of liability to be 
drafted in tbe militia, waB not intended to apply to 
couriers with dispatches, and the legations of 
friendly powers to the United States. All authori¬ 
ties, civil and military, are consequently required 
to allow such couriers to pass freely, without let or 
molestation. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War, 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Prindle’s Patent Agricultural Caldron —D R, Prind'e 
Raw Bone Superphosphate of Lime—A. Lister & Broi 
Assignees Sale of Real Estate—Horace Blackmar. 
Produce Commission Merchant—Josiah Carpenter. 
Russell's Prolific Strawberry—Goo. Clapp. 

Morey to Loan—J. E Pierpont, Sec'y. 

Standard Pear Trees—E. Moody k Son, 


®l)£ Ntros (Eonhcnscr. 


— Gen. Butler is asking for re-enforcements. 

— In Great Britain there are 6.562 farriers and veterinary 
surgeons. 

— Morgan stole 500 valuable horses during his late raid in 
Kentucky. 

— It is said that Washington can easily torn out 2,000 clerk, 
to defend the Capital. 

— Counterfeit twenty-four cent postage stamps are in clrtu- 
lation in Portland, Maine. 

— A grand council of the Six Nations of Indians was held 
at Onondaga Castle last week. 

— There are now between 1,700 and 1,800 guests at the 
three principal Saratoga hotels. 

— The peach crop is promising. It is thought peaches will 
sell for 50 cents a bushel in Delaware. 

— Gen. Grant has seized and confiscated 113 houses and 
stores in Memphis belonging to rebels. 

— Nearly 1,000 barrels of prize rosin were sold in Brooklyn 
at $11 and $11.50 per barrel, last week. 

— Muscatine, Iowa, containing 6,000 inhabitants, is now 
raising her sixteenth company for tbe war. 

— The army chaplains in England number 90. Seventy, 
two are protestants and 18 Roman Catholics. 

— Tbe Tazoo is navigable for fifty mites, and empties into 
the bftssissippi a few miles above Vicksburg. 

— Rev. .T Wallace, editor of the Presbyterian Quarterly 
Review, died at Philadelphia on the 25th ult. 

— In Chicago, black lista are published of all persons who 
refuse to contribute money to support the war. 

— The Republican State Convention of Massachusetts will 
be held in Worcester on the 10th of September. 

— Rich gold deposits have been found in Tuscarawas Co., 
Ohio. The discovery was made in boring for oiL 

— Extensive orders for iron clad vessels arc now in course 
of execution in England for the Russian Government. 

— Well executed counterfeits of the Mercantile Bank, N. 
Y.. have been extensively circulated iu New York city. 

— Duke Pasquiere, the oldc6» Statesman in France, the 
very Nestor of publicists, died recently at the age of 96. 

— Italians in New York are reejuiting for the Mexican 
army. Mexicans in that city pay their passage via Sonora. 

— The births of Collector and Surveyor of New York are 
said to have yielded $600,000 in perquisites since July 1, 1862. 

— The three railroad bridges recently destroyed by the 
rebels on tho Nashville and Chattanooga railroad havs been 
rebuilt. 

— The St. Louie respondent of the N. Y. Herald says 
that a rebel plot for thz seizure of the city has been brought 
to light. 

— The fear of the confiscation of his large estates in Vir¬ 
ginia, caused the suicide of the Rothschilds' agent in New 
Orleans. 

— Louisville is said to be improving to some extent, despite 
the difficulties of the country. Trade and travel are on the 
increase. 

— Gen. Totten, Chief of the Corps of Engineers, is about 
to make an inspection of the military works on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

— The rebel prisoners confined in Forts McHenry and 
Warren are being sent to Fortress Monroe, for the purpose of 
exchange. 

— During Wednesday afternoon, between 400 and 500 
rebel prisoners, confined at Fort Delaware, took tbe oath of 
allegiance. 

— A New Orleans correspondent of t}ie New York Times 
says there are symptoms of insubordination among the slaves 
of that city. 

— Henry Benedict, a boy aged sixteen years, was lately 
married iu New Milford, Conn., to a girl named Sophia Nobles, 
aged fourteen. 

— Tbe Board of Aldermen at Boston, on Monday week, 
voted $200,000 for the construction of an iron-clad Monitor 
for ihe harbor. 

— Rev. W. Meriam, an American missionary at Philll- 
popoli, has been murdered by brigands, on his way from 
Constantinople. 

— Tuesday week no less than 95 grain-loaded vessels passed 
Detroit. The movement of grain on the lakes continues 
remarkably large. 

— All the patent medicines in Alabama belonging to North¬ 
ern doctors have been sold at auction for the benefit of the 
Dixie Confederacy. 

— Among the articles comprised in the cargo of the cap¬ 
tured steamer Tubal Cain were eighteen thousand stand of 
improved fire-arms. 

— Some of the clerks in the different departments at Wash¬ 
ington are commencing to form companies. This looks like 
practical patriotism. 

— The author of that well known song, beginning, “ She’s 
all my fancy painted her,” died recently in an English poor 
house, aged 74 years. 

— In Pliilade’pbia. private subscriptions for the bounty 
fund, excer*. me railroads, foot up two hundred and seventy- 
!w; r>' jusand dollars. 

— The United States Economist estimates that there is fully 
one hundred million more specie in the United States than 
we had tivo years ago. 

— It is estimated that there are $10,000,000 worth of sup¬ 
plies at Nassau, N. F., intended for the rebel ports, whenever 
the blockade can be ruu. 

— The St. Louis News of July 29 notices a rumor that Maj- 
Gen. Hitchcock is to be assigned to the command of the 
Department of the West. 

— Five hundred and sixty-seven bales of prize cotton were 
sold iu Brooklyn last week, on Government account, for 44& 
and 50cents per pound. 

— The willingness to enlist as tax-gatherers is much more 
manifest than that to enlist as soldierB in the Union army for 
the preservation of the Union. 

— By a recent law abolishing regimental bands, about 5,000 
non-combatants will be mustered out of service, many of 
whom will re enlist as soldiers. 

— A great change has come over Baltimore. It is thought 
that her quota of volunteers will be raised within ten days 
after the granting of the bounty. 

— The aggregate production of the Pennsylvania coal mines 
for the present season is about 3,740,387 tuns, against 4 ,102,139 
tuus to the same time last season. 

— The people of New Haven have requested the town officers 
to advertise the names of all men who apply for exemption 
papers in order to evade the draft. 

— The news from Lebanon is not satisfactory, as it is said 
that the Druses of the Harain manifest some intention of 
again risiug 8gainst. the Christians. 

— The shipment of Pennsylvania rock oil from this country 
to Europe, during the first six months of the present year, 
amounted to more than $1,000,000, 

— During the past month the issue of nickels from the 
Mint, at Philadelphia was over 3,600,000 of coins. The rush 
for them has been extremely urgent. 

— At Albany, Saturday and 8unday week were two of the 
hottest days of the season. On both days the mercury stood 
between 90 and 94 degrees in the shade. 

— A religious regiment is to be recruited in New York, 

composed of such as have hitherto refused to enlist on account 

of the immoral tendencies of camp life. 

— The Charleston Courier says that two or three Union flags 
were recently found in houses at Galveston. All the persons 
guilty of this “ treason ” were executed. 






PUSSELL’8 PlfOLIPTr Slmw- 

Ll bbrkv Pi.a.nts arc now offered for sale ('H.toloirueaesnt 
to all applicant*,(by inclosing stump) giving its origin ami supe¬ 
riority overall other varieties 

Price...*6 per dozen 

Price. S3 per half rioz. 

All ordersregistered -it date received. Plant-, ready for de¬ 
livery in the Spring nl 1803, and will he sent out in rotation, 
as ordered. Address GEO. 01>APP. AubiteU, N i 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, AtmrsT 3—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follnws: 

BKXr CATTLE. 

First quality.^pcwt $7,711628,88 

Ordinary quality,. 7.'.’Shi 7.75 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality.. 

COWS AMD GALVK8. 

First quality,. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality. 

VEAL CALVES 

First quality.IP ft 5 

Ordinary quality. • 1 i@5 

Commoii quality. A @ya 

Inferior quality. 3, L iA'l c 

8HRKP AMD LAMBS. , , __„ 

Prime quality. TP head $4,50@s.00 

Ordinary. 4,4fl@6,U0 

Common,. 3 mi's 3 75 

Inferior,.*. 2,0(X<$8,00 

swimk _ 

Corn-fed. 4@Dac 

do. light ... — o 

ALBANY, Aco. it —Brkvks—W e have to repeat the old 
storv this week—lieavv receipts, light demand, and a fall in 
prices We have never known our market to bo more depress¬ 
ed, and we have no record of a lower standard nf prices. The 
highest wholesale price paid this Week is $4,37 k- 100 ft*., and 
that lor a few prime p.\tra steers-line. fat, and averaging .shout 
1500 rt)S. The average quality is better than la-t week, and yet. 
prices have drooped at least 10c 100 lbs on all grades 

Reobipts — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at, this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car, _ 

Cor week 

This week Last week last rear. 

Cattle .3,615 3.075 2,912 

Sheep.-3.394 2,760 3.402 

Hogs. 127 

Prices—T owards toe close the market was only moderately 
active at the following quotations: 

This week. Last week. 

Premium...$0,lK);a 0,00 $0,()0(a)0.00 

Extra . _............ 4,20,ft'4.4tl 4,25O!'4.fl0 

First quality.SMS'S,95 S,70@4,0t) 

Second qnality,.3,'tVi 3,30 8,15(53,35 

Third quality.2.30:a'2.65 2,4(Xy2!,75 

Skkkp amp I.am as — Rut, littfe doing. , Supply small and 
holders are asking M alkie r fd lb higher for Sheep and 2.46i.5ftC ji 
head more for Irfuuhs. Several small sales were made fttST*® 


A NEW HALF VOLUME, 


To Agents, Subscribers, and Others, 


.$45,00(5150,00 

. 4O.0Ota45.0t) 

. S0,00ui)35,00 
25,00(2)28,00 


As a new Half Volume of the Rural commenced 
j u ly 5th. the present is a favorable time for renewals, 
and also for new subscriptions to begin. Many 
whose terms of subscription expired last month have 
already renewed, and we trust all others will soon 
do so, thus continuing the Rcral’s acquaintance. 
And in renewing their own subscriptions, we hope 
its friends will invite their neighbors to joia the 
Rural Brigade. Agents will place us under still 
greater obligations if they will give the matter a 
little attention. Additions to clubs are in order, for 
either six months or a year, at usual club rates. 
We will receive both single and club subscribers for 
six months—from now to January. Any aid ren¬ 
dered at the present juncture, by agents, subscribers, 
and other friends of the paper and its objects, will 
help us along through the rebellion, and of course 
be gratefully appreciated. Meantime, and contin¬ 
ually, our aim will be to render the Rural increas¬ 
ingly interesting and valuable. 

fjy” Half Yearly Club Subscriptions at same proportional 
rates as for a whole year, with free copies to agents, &c., for 
the term. 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT 


;i2 .Tay Street., New York, 

Sells for Farmers and others every description of Cooutry Pro¬ 
duce at the highest market price* Advances made on consign¬ 
ments, and Countiy Produce bought for cash. 

C'y~ All Farmers and Shippers should send to him for one of 
his weekly " Price Currents." Tl contains the New York prices 
of farm produce each week Sent free to any address. 


manufactured from 
TJTSrBTJE,3S7EX3 BONES 
Containing all the animal fertilizing properties. 

Our Si ipei*pliosp] 

Is equaled by few and surpassed by none. 


Parties giving us a trial mar depend on receiving the intrin¬ 
sic value of their money. 

TERMS CASH. 

Address A. LUSTER & BROS., 

P. O. Box No. — Tarry Town, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
and P. O. Box No. — Newark, N. J. 


Prindle’s Patent A sr ricul t u r a I 

AND FARMER’S STEAM BOILER 


This new apparatus, patented by I). R. PRINT) I. E. Fast 
Bethany, N. Y.. has already a large sale both in this and di-v- 
tant States. Hundreds w ho now use it can tc'tifv to its superior 
advantages over any other Cooking or Steaming Apparatus in 
use. It IB the only thing of the kind in the timid which com 
bines the portable Furnace, open Caldron, Steam Boiler and 
Retort It is pi rfectly cafe, simple, easily managed, and of suf¬ 
ficient capacity for domestic use. It is particularly adapted t.O 
cooking or steaming largo quantities of food for hogs or other 
stock. Also, for hftHina, St’VViing, or Ending any substance, 
Cooking for the Antiv. &<• Ail classes use it to advantage. 
It works equally well for the Farmers. Clothiers, Dyers, Car 
riagu Shops, amt Steamers of Timber; also for Hotels, Aalonmi, 
Bathing loom* Laundries, Dwellings, Pour Houses. Hospitals. 
Forts. Camps, ami Merchant and Navy Vessels. It not onlv 
aijpercedes 'lie common Caldron, but greatly economize* fuel, 
saves the time of the operator and expensive arches and rJiim- 
nej/t, cleaning of kettles for different uses and the removal or 
itirctng of Substance* whits hot to prevent burning. The cook. 


ing of large quentitie* is tiowmade a pleasure, instead ofatask, 
a. compared to the old process of boiling In kett.loa. No Ilog 
pen. Stock Farm, or Ltnirv can afford to he without one. Three 
sizes will he furnished to the fall trade of 1862. 

I.'y trend for Illustrated Circular, giving details, inclosing 
stamp for postage. 

I W It is expected that this new apparatus will be on exhibi¬ 
tion the present fall at the New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Illi¬ 
nois Slate Fairs, It is also on Exhibition at that Worlds Fair in 
Loudon. 

Kmkroktic AMD RgsPOMStnr.n Agrnts Wsvnen imme¬ 
diately to canvass every County in the Northern Stale*. Now 
i* the time to secure the sale of this great monopoly, by initne- 
diate>pplie*tmn Gil OUlars, pinna to rn* to AffnUs md the trade, 
free, All inquiries addressed to the patentee promptly attend¬ 
ed to. ». Ik 1*KIM»IJC, 

Patentee and Proprietor, East Bethany. N. Y. 

East Bethany, N. T . August, 1862, 


R ECEIVER'S SALE OP NURSERY STOCK— 

The undersigned, appointed receiver of the Nursery Stock 
of the late firm of Gregory & Goldsmith, now offers the same 
for sale to Dealers and Nurserymeu. 

The stock eoDsists of forty thousand Dwarf Pears, 30,(100 
Standards : 30.000 Cherries 'l2,0u0 Apple Tree* , and a large 
variety of Evergreens and Ornamental .Shrill)*, on the late farm 
of James H Grsuort. adjoining the Nursery of Ei.lwamukr 
& Barhv, The Property is desirable, and will be sold low. 
Application should he made at once to 

PATRICK BARRY. Receiver, or to his Agent, 
Rochester, Aug. I, 1862 JAS. 11. GREGORY 


itlarkcte, Commerce, &c 


Market Bum- — Extra (includingnothing but the best large 
Cat stall-fed Oxen) fC.OiKh'6,50 first qnality, $5,75ie!0,00; second 
do, $5,25(<i)A25; third no, $4,002)0,00; ordinary, $—(oj—. 

Working Ox«m. V palr- $!»@125. 

Cows AMD Csi.VKS - $35, $3601.44 

Stores —Yearlings, $—(§—; Two years old, $15@17; Three 
years old, $18®I9. 

Sheep amp Lames 3800 at market. Prices in lots, $1,50(22,- 
50 each; extra, 7275g.3,5) 

Hides - 6r<j)7e *) lb l a I low - 7V$(2N«c. 

Pelts - Cairskina-s^sc & lb. 

Veal Calves, from $0,00@0,00 

BBienTOX, AUGUST 7 - At market, 1000 Beef Cattle, 200 
Stores S.ffoo Sheep and Lambs, 200 Swine. 

Beef Cattle—P rices, extra. $6.30'00,00, first quality, $6,25g 
0,00. second do, $6,flotii)0,fio. third do. fO.OOfirO.OO. 

WORKING OxK.V $9.5, $!2»)@U36 

Milch Cows—$47 n 4.9, common, $18(&d9 

Veal Calves — JS.iWn5,i>i 

Stokes- Yearling. tOfciOO, Two years old, $17@18; Three years 
old, $20Ca)21. 

H idss — shDK^e IP ft. Tallow — SJfOPBtfe. 

Pelts —til,75(a!0,87 each. Calf Skins — Hto'9c P ft. 

Shkkp amd Lames— $2,<KX®$,60; extra, $3.0.)(« 4.00 

SwiNR—Stores, wholesale,"5 1 ij(<u6>,r.; retail. 5(o)7c Fat Hogs, 
undressed, none. Still-fed. none- Spring Pigs'. flKc; retail, 
6<*io)7c. 

TORONTO, ArnrsT 6 .—Beef—F irst-class beef now sell* at 
$4,50 per cwt; second claa* St $3,.4<><ii4, and inferior or third 
class at $2,60)123 50. There have been large supplies during the 
week, live-eighths of which continue to come in Irom the West- 
ern section of Canada. 

Calves ideotv, and in slow demand, at $2,50(5)4,00 each. 

Sheep plenty j w itlj poor demand at $3(3)3,50 each per car load. 
Lambs at $1,75(42.25 each-— Globe. 


Rvirnl New-Yorker OIBoe, ) 

Rochester, August 12th, 1862. J 

Our market is extremely inactive. We note but two changes. 
Mess Pork has again declined, and is selling at $1(),00@10,50 
Hay—'T he range for hay is $7.00^)12,00; old hay being out of 
the market J 

Wool — But very little wool is offering, and the rates are the 
aame as last week. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Eggs, dozen. IOPCIOc 

nonev, box. 12414c 

Candles, box. lOMO.^e 

Candles, extra.... Ui&llc 

Fruit and Root*. 
Apple*,bushel.... 6tfa)S7e 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMlVtlSSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION siiri SALES ROOMS 

No. 634 Broadway, near Bleaker Street, New York. 

ALL kinds of new. rare, and Seedling Plants, Fruits, Flowers, 
Trees, Vines.Shrubs, ka.; Iron, Wire and Rustic Wnrk; French, 
English and American Glass, Patent Heaters; Foreign and 
American Books, Magazines. Papers, Platen, Designs, Drawings, 
&c- All Horticultural Novelties, a* soon as introduced. 

IT" All orders, Ac., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor, 653-tf 


Flour, apriug do, 4 7V'i5HD 
Flour, buckwheat... OOO.iX'.tX) 

Meal, Indiao. l.PttlUl 12 

Wheat. Geneaee. JTcyllA! 

Best white Canada.. 1 2,Ya)i.28 

Corn, old. 40®5i'e. 

Corn, new. 48(qifli)c. 

Rye, 60 ft« P bush.. 5.VU60C, 

Oats, by weight,— 40®40c. 

Bariev. Ma'fiic, 

Buckwheat. OGuDOc. 

Beans. 1.5u(qi2.iX) 

M eat*. 

Pork, mess.$10,011(5)10 50 

P»rk. clear.12.1M--12 50 

Dressed hogs, cwt S SiXm 4.00 

Beef. cwt... 4.iK.tel 6.00 

Spring lamb*, each I SO.u) 2.0*7 
Mutton, carcass... 4(a\5c. 

Hams, smoked_ 6;5)7c. 

Shoulders. 4(ai5c. 

Chicken*. 

Turk eye. H510c. 

Geese.. 40i7u.50c. 

Ducks P pair. 385.44c. 

Dairy, A-e. 

Butter, roll. lOKJhtlc. 

Butter, firkiD. Hihllo 

Cheese. «a)7c. 

Lard, tried. 7t»ihMe. 

Tallow, rough. Ml c. 

Tallew, tried. 8gi8 q, 


rpHE 

Hickok’s Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 

This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1862. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and wall 
worthy the attention of -ill fanners wanting such machine* 

It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that 
will properly grind Grapes. Fnr sale by all respectable dealers. 

If your merchant doe* not keep them,tell him to sendfor one 
for you, or write to the manufacturer yourself 
Address Urn manufacturer. [.VH-lOt 

>V. O. IIIUKOK, Exele Works. Harrisburg. Pa. 


Do. dried W ft... 4®4Ke 

Peaches, do. 12a' 14c 

CherrioB, do. 12a;14o 

Plums, do. Saline 

Potatoes. 7fi@S7>i 

Hide* And Bklii*. 

Slaughter. 4A,(3i5c 

Calf. 7(a)8c 

Sheep Pelt*. tO 12ali00 

l.aiob Pelt*. 25c(.q)75c 

Seed*. 

Clover, medium, $4.25(3)4.50 
Do. large, .... 6.(k>sfi.26 
Timothy. 2.00®225 

Eundrlc*. 

Wood, hard.$S.OO®6.CO 

Wood, soft. S. I*KaJ3.lX) 

Coal. Sci-antou ... .5.50:71.5 60 

CoaLPitt.stou.fi.5(i7*5.50 

Coal. Shamokin... 650iai550 

Coal, Cliar. 7A8c 

Halt, hbl.$1.50(0)1 55 

Straw tun. 4 50Ci4.no 

Hay. new tun.7.00(3; 12.0 


Cotton 


‘FROSTS- & feGEIABLES 


THE WOOD MARKETS, 


PERFECT GEMS FOR EVERY HOME. 

PlLotogi-apIi A.ltouras, 

IN EVERT VARIETY. 

These Albums constitute a "Family Record “ for the display 
and proper preservation of the card photographs of the family 
or of friend3 and others, *0 useful os well as so pretty that no 
home is compete without one. 

Our prices are such as to bring them withio everybody's 
reach, ranging from 75 cent* to $9, according to size and quality. 
Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, and Albums sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Agents Wanted Kverywhere! 

For the sale of these and “ The. People's Great Books," with 
whom liberal arrangements will be made. 

Address all orders to 

JOUN EDWIN POTTER, Publisher, 

655--H No. 617 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Equal to any in the World!!! 


NEW YORK, Auo 9 —The market is active, and sale* quite 
lorge. embracing 350 bales washed Mediterranean at 32t'n 40c.; 
20*1 do Cordova, 33c; 200 do washed Creole, RrhuiOc: 350 do line 
Chilian, SOte'SSc; 102 do Fust India, 25*1 do Buenos Ayres, 200 do 
unwashed Morocco, and 153 do washed Creole, on private terms. 
There i* not a large stock of domestic lieeco on -ate. about in 000 
ft* were disposed of at 60®87c; and of pulled, 60.0UO ft* sold at 
45(3)6.40, cash. Consumers have berm the chief buyers; the deal¬ 
ers no not seem inclined to speculate heavily at present prices. 

Saxony Fleece ft.58.3)58 

American full bload Merino.53,365 

American halt and threodonrths Merino.50A52 

American Native and quarter Merino ...45,3.51 

Extra nulled .. ..... . 60362 

Su perune pnlie, 1.473 48 

No t nuNe 1.367637 

Lamb's pulled.—ffi— 

California fine, unwashed.3a7h35 

California comrann do.18.ji.l8 

Peruvian washed. “ 

Valparaiso washe,'... 

South American Merino unwashed 
South American Mestiza unwashed 
South American common washed.. 

South American Eutre Rios do. 

South American unwashed. 

South American Cordova washed... 

Cape Good Hope unwashed. 

East. India washed. 

African unwashed. 

African washed. 

Mexican washed. 

Texas. 

Smyrna unwashed. 

Smyrna washed. 

IklHThN, Acer st 9—The following are the rates for the 
week. 

Saxony and Mer . tine, . .51(3)58 Texna.00(3)00 

Full blood,.52(3)6* Smyrna, wtudied.23@35 

Si and blood,.50,752 Do unwashed,.14(3)26 

Common.fl(Kn.42 Syrian,.16(330 

Pulled, extra.bo , 1,60 Cape.26(3)65 

Do. aiipei-flne.47 ,1,56 Crimea,;.14laa5 

Do No l,..45-7*53 Buenos Ayres,. 16(350 

Do No 2,. 0061)00 Peruvian, washed,.24(3)38 

WeBtern mixed.4tAji62 Canada..(J0@0i) 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Auo. 11 - Flour— The unfavorable new* by 
the Jura, and the decline in gold and sterling exchange, have a 
very depressing effect upon the Hour market, and prices may 
be quoted 8 <q)l 6 c lower, with a moderate business doing for ex¬ 
port and home eousuiuptiou At the close there were no lmy 
ers at outride quotation*. Sale* at ?- 4 ,A5A, 0.5 for superfine 
State, ao,H?„« a.30 for extra State; $t,*5(.i6,e.4 for superfine 
Western $ 6 . 1 * 3 5,»0 for common to medium extra Western; $5,- 
40,Vefl,66 for shipping liraud* extra TOiind hooped Ohio and W,.- 
65(,L6,25 for trade brand* do,—the market closing dull C'nnadinn 
flour market rule* heat * and 10 c lower, with a moderate busi¬ 
ness doing, sale* at $5.1*3.5.30 for commou.atnl $4.Ay„ 6.25 for 
good to choirs extra Rye Hour Continues quiet and steady at 
$3,76(34,25 for inferior ti) choice Corn meal is in moderate 
demand and steady; sales at $3,603 3,60 foi Brandy wine, $.3,60 
for Marsh’* caloric, anil $3,20 3.3,30 tor Jersey. 

Graim The decline in gold ami sterling exchange ha* a very 
depressing effect on the wheat market, and price*have decliued 
folly 2 c, with only a moderate business doing fur export and 
home conanmpttou. SaletlChicugospringat|51,11 ul.l*; Miiwau- 
kee club at 31 , 176711 . 22 ; amber Iowa at $1,22/31,24; winter red 
Western at $1,29," 1.32. mixed Western at $1,34: white Michigan 
at $1,403 1.47. and new white Kentucky at $l,.5Aq'1.65 Rye 
quiet at 76ju78c for \Vestei o, and State at 836ii86C, Burley mar¬ 
ket continue* dull and nominal at 70c Barley mall continues 
dull and nominal at 31,10 Peas nominal at 85c for Canada. 
Corn—Market, heavy and In per bu*liel lower, with a limited 
demand for export aud home consumption: safe* at jfi>j!ie.47c. 
for o d mixed Western, .42(7)A4e for Raatorn, 48 i.42cfot ii|i»duml 
IVestern, 67c for yellow Western, and 680 for obi white North¬ 
western. Gut* In mod*)rate requeat, aalc* at 46fej50e for Jersey. 
Oanailn, Western and Mato. 

pROvmto.vH—Pork—Market itcady end price* firmer, sales at 
$11,25(11 11,50 for mex«: $11,00(0)11,26 for prime moss, and £9,76'in 
10 ,IX) lor nrimr. Beef market rules qnlednud QVM; sale* at $4- 
60:.i)7,00 for countr y prime. $ 8 .. 10.75 Tor’country mess; $L(a) 
13,75 fur re packed do; $13:3 II.JO for extra mesa. Prime mesa 
beef dull and nominal at $19 u 20 Ber-f ham* rule inactive; 
sales Eastern and Western at $ 16 , 00 ^ 116 , 50 . Cat meats are in 
moderate demand, and prices me steady, *a!e« at 3V“4c for 
Western and city shoulder*, 6 .*£;V 6 Lc. for ham*. Smoked meats 
are dull and unchanged Bacon aides are quiet and prices are 
entirely nominal. Lard steady and active, and price* firm; 

sale* No 1 tq very eii * ' gl .. rii' 

(a) 15c tor.) 1 • and Ik| 
and sellui • -t t*fi 8 « 

A.*hkv * • 

JL>"> Aii'iii 
w> 1.50,021)11 bales (■ 

J ash, choice gratlB 
I Skkps—T he in.^l 
f the former the 
small sales Itere^l 
60l) bags were si.iH 
Oc, *kkA Timothy H 

^UnY, A)' I 

ed ste,\ly for Fln^B 
ne.** wa* dune at^m 
are about, equal t^ UI n 
value, with a goptf mirine** 

Common to g\od State,. 

Fancy and ExtVi* State,. 


Near Markets. Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 

1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80,120,160 Acres and up 
wards, in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 
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The Illinois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying along the whole line of their Railroad, 700 MILES 
IN LENGTH, upon tbemost Favorable Terms for enabling Farmers, Manufac¬ 
turers, Mechanics and Workingmen to make for themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies a competency, and a HOME they can oall THEIR OWN, as will 
appear from the following statements: 

to enter with the fairest prospects of like results. Dairy 
Farming also presoots its inducements to many. 

CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 

The experiments in Cotton culture are of very great 
promise. Commenting in latitude 39 deg. 80 min. (see 
Mattoon on the Branch., and Assumption on the Main 
Line), the Company owns thousands If acres well adapted 
Co the perfection of this Jlbrc.. ,1 settler hating a family 
of young children, can Turn l heir youthful labor to a most 
profitable account in the growth and perfection tf this plant. 

MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 

The great resources of the etate, in Coal. Iron. Lead, 
Zinc, Potter’B Clay, Limestone, .-kuutstone, A-c. , &c., are 
almost untouched ; they await tins arrival of enterpris¬ 
ing and energetic tnon. accustomed to convert them into 
gold. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

$115, 000 ,000 has 


A DAILY AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED AT 

Plxiladelpliia, 

Devoted to Finance, Stock Sales of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston; Foreign and Domestic Markets; Do¬ 
mestic and Foreign Exchanges; Specie Quotations; City and 
Land Warrants, Ac., Ac ; with a Daily description of New 

Counterfeit Bank Note*. 

The Quotations and Reviews will be from leading Bankers, 
prominent Stock Brokers and Commercial Reporters; the 
Foreign Correspondence by the most eminent houses. 

Thu Quotations by 

DREXEL & CO., 

JAY, COOKE & CO., 

C. CAMBLOS & CO., 

HARROLD, WILLIAMS & CO., 

WITHERS & PETERSON, 
THOMPSON BROTHERS, 


ILLINOIS. 

Is about equal in extent to England, with a popu¬ 
lation of 1,722,666, and a soil capable 01' supporting 20, 
000,000. No Slate in the Valley of tho Mississippi offers 
so great an inducement to the settlor as the State of Ill¬ 
inois. Thorn is no part or the world where all the Condi 
t ions'of climate and soil so admirably combine to pro- 
duoo thoso two groat staples, Coax aud Whkat. 

CLIMATE. 

Nowhere can tlm industrious farmer secure such im¬ 
mediate results from his labor as on these deep, rich, 
loamy Hulls, cultivated with so much ease. Tho cliraato 
from the oxlrame southern part nf tho State to tho Tcrru 
Haute. Alton and st. I/an Is Railroad, a distance of near¬ 
ly 200 miles, is well adapted to Waiter. 

WHEAT, CORN, COTTON TOBACCO. 

Peaches, Pear*. Tomatoes, and every variety of fruit 
ami vegetables is grown in great abundance, from 
which Chicago and oihi-r Northern mark- -* arc fur¬ 
nished from lour lo 9ix weeks earlier than their imme¬ 
diate viemitv. Betwci-u the Terre Haute, Alton nml rit 
Ismis Railway and ilio Katikakeo and Illinois Rivers, 
(a distance of 116 tulles on the Branch, and 136 miles 
on tho Main Trunk,) Hea tho great Corn and Stock rais¬ 
ing portion of the State. 

THE ORDINARY YIELD 

of Com is from 50 lo 80 bushels per acre, Cattle, 
Horses, Mules, Sheep and Hugs are raised hern at a 
small cost, and yield large profit-'. It is bellevod that 
no sectiou of country presents greater lnducermnita for 
Dairy H arming than the Prairies of Illinois, a branch of 
farming lo which but little attention has been paid, and 
which ’roust yield sure, profitable malts. Between 
I the Kanknkoe and Illinois Rivers, auil Chicago and 
Dunleilti, fa distance of 56 miles on the Braneh and 147 


r 8V-i(i-?*c. Butter i* selling at 10 
for State. Cbeeee r|^tdy and Arm, 

I to good ^ 

Milhr-Tote; Pearl*, 
for cnnsuinijUoJJwirh sales 
1 lod do. 1 Sties, in lots. 7@10c 
and wanted at. full prices, 
ir Clover ami Ti mot by Of 
>ected to he light We note 
ag*. for export, 9c, cash; L- 


Railroads intersect the whole State, 
been invested In completing the great net-work that 
links every part of the Slate Into immediate connection 
w lilt the surrounding States and the dircciest thorough - 
fares of Commerce. 

THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 

Traverses thu whole length or the State, from the hanks 
of tha Mississippi and Ijike Michigan to the Ohio.— 
Aa its uarue I in ports, tho Railroad runs through the cen¬ 
tre of tho State, aud on either aide of tho road along its 
whole length liu tho lands Offered for sale. 

TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 

From tho unprecedented advantages this Company 
offers, H is not surprising that it should have already 
disposed 1,300,1)00 acres of land. It ie now selling at 
the rate of 5,000 acres per week, The population along 
the hue has trebled in leu years, aud is now 814,891.— 
Thu Company x*ll to actual cultivators, and every con¬ 
tract contains an agreement to cultivate. 

CITIES, TOWNS, MARKETS. DEPOTS, 

There are Ninety -eight Depute on tho Company’s Rail¬ 
way, giving about one every seven miles. Cities, Towus 
and Vintages .are situated at convenient distances 
throughout tlie whole route, where every desirable 
commodity may bo found as readily as in tho oldest 
cities of tha Cnioujind whera buyers aro to ba met 
for all kinds of farm produce. 

EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working men will find the free school 
system emeu lira god by the State, aud endowed with a 
largo revenue for the support of tb* Bcbools. Childrsn 
can live insight of the school, the college, tha church, 
aud grow up with the prosperity of tho loading 8talo 
in the Great Western Empire. 

No one who has visited this splendid region nf coun¬ 
try can doubt that it equals tho most favored descrip¬ 
tions that have over been given of it; but tel any c.-am- 
fill observer visit it, and tie will inform you that the 
half baauot been told of the advantages .t offers for im¬ 
mediate occupation and immediate returns, and it is be¬ 
lieved, that if these surpassing adtranus** ware roade 
known to the formers, meoh&nlca, hum fficltirors ail'd 
working population nf ovor-crowd-i Kurop*, they 
would promptly avail themselves of toe knowledge. 


Subscription $4 per annum, in advance. Address 
S. E. COHEN, Pcbushkh, 

71)4 Chc*tnut St., Philadelphia, Pu. 


I.v Livonia, on the 2d in*t.. bv Rev. Mr. McJkrai.T), EDGAR 
ANNI3 and Miss ANNICE FELLOWS, all of Livonia. 


lo MkAL — Our market open- 
le Timmins' a moderate Imsi- 
.* of Saturday. The receipts 
Cora meal is uuch iuged in 


,$5,00@5,10 
. 5,26<.i!6,50 
. 5,UtKa)5,50 
5,76(di6,.40 
. 6.lXKu;6,75 


I.x Brighton, on the 5th inst., at tho residence of his son, E. 
F. Hoyt, LEVI HOYT, aged ucai-ly 82 years. 

At Harrison’s Landing, Va.. July 20th. of typhoid fever, GEO. 
H. BudTWICK, of the 95th Regiment N. Y. Volunteers, aged 
42 years. 

Oh the 28th of last January, at Fort Craig, New Mexico, of 
wounds received at the battle of Val Verdie. JOSEPH HOD- 
SON, formerly of this city. 

Lv this city, on Monday, the 11th inst., JARVIS M HATCH, 
aged 62 years. 

Iw this city, on the 10th inst., FRANCES MAUDE ALICE, in¬ 
fant daughter of Lieut. -OoL Fbahk A. and Sabah Schoktfki., 
aged 7 months and 10 days. 


ndiana. &c, 


abundance.. The northern portion of Illinois is about the 
climate of Pensybwnio . u-/ul< the Southern part has the 
climate rf Kentucky and Virginia, giving a vanity of 
temperature in the Stale, suited to almost every product of 
the United States. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural products of llliuois are greater than 
those of aDy other Stai ■■ The Wheat Crop of 1861 was 
estimated at 85,000,00i> bushels while tho Corn crop 
yields not less than 140,000,000 bushels In-sidea the 
crop of Gate, Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Pot*toe*. Sweet 
Potatoes, Pumpkins. Squashes, Flax, Hemp, Peas, Clo¬ 
ver, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, Sorgheim, Orapas, 
Peaches, Apples, &C-, which go to swell tho vast aggro- 
gate of production m this tortile region. Over l-our 
Million tons of produce wore sent out the State of Illinois 
during tho past year. 

STOCK RAISING. 

In Central and Southern Illinois uncommon advan¬ 
tages are presented for the extension of btock raising. 
All kinds of (Uttle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Hogs, Ac., of 
the best breeds, yield handsome profits ; large fortunes 
have already been made, and the field is open for others 


BUFFALO, Aug. 11—Fi.our — The market du'l and inactive; 
Rales Ohm and Indiana double extra at $5,37toiA4,75; Loekport 
family Hour at $6..4o ; double extra Ohio and Indiana at $5,ax<ij 
S,«2;g- closing dull aud inactive. 

, Guaih— The wheat mai ket dull, heavy, inactive and droop¬ 
's" 8 '' ^, ‘ s 18.00U hush No. 1 Milwaukee club on private terms. 
Ao other rale* reported to indicate market value*. Corn—The 
market dull and Ueffry; sale* 18,0tK) !m,b. white corn on private 
t^nn*. No ntljfM* Inmi-wctionA rnportwl. 0&t&—In uooij <Jeniauid; 
Rales 11,000 bush pn private tonne, ami Chicago atSStjo. Bar- 
le.v—Quiet and inactive. No transaction* to indicate market 
value Rvo-Thn market quiet, inactive aud nominal at 66.*) 
terror >o 1 i liloago and Wisconsin. 

Brass—I n fair demand; price* nominal at *1,62*, for common 
and $a 25 for choice. Very choice uavv held at $2,60 

Skri.,* — Quiet and nominal at *2 for Timothy, and $5,80SG,00 
lor L Inver 

Ryk Flour— Quiet and nominal at ?.3,26. 

I ROviSpsH — Pork —The market dull with only moderate 
bURuie.-s itntnr; quoted at SUXy 10,5ftfor heavv me**; and $ 9 , 60 ud 
SlOfor light me M . Lord fair to prime 7 *,(<j,8c. Mess Beef, city 
packed, $ 7 . 3 , 10 . Hauiv-7V$(a^)c. shoulders 4c. Smoked Beef 
wu. 10c. 

TORONTO, august 6.-Gra(m — During the past week the 
supplies of grain in the street market have been verr slow 
“•{"keat generally beiim sold at 93cSi$l. Today it was at low 
a»9i)c rJ bushel Spring Wheat - There were but a few loads 
oi spring wheatotfereil during this week. The average prices 
were 84i. r m88o-. the highest to-day was 87c 13 bushel Bariev — 
i nw week there has been hut a very light supply of barley, 
some five or six load* would cover the whole supply for the 
n . Anything that ha* been offered brought fg)c. >) bushel 
uats—The supply of oat* tor the past, week has been v«»y poor, 
ten or twelve load* being offered all the week Thev sold 
u i t to day On previous days they brought 40@42c Y) 
ousnel. I ea*—Of which there have been Rcareely any offered 
to da , U ' Wl; vk. fide is freely offered. There were’ none offered 

Butter, Fresh ’P ft. 153)16 

Eggs, y( doieu. IS®13 

Potatoes, >4 bushel. 8oCa$l 

Do. new, ^ peck. 17S0U 

"AV IB tun.lS.OOotl3d.4k) 

. .lflDOlqfnOO 

.i-Mi-fiu 


t&~ ADVEHT1B1NW TERMS, lu Advaiioe—T hikty-Fith 
C axTa a Lisk, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62>f oents per line of space. SpkciaL Notioks (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

IQ) The immense circulation of the Rural Nbw-Yorkrr— 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it by far the Beet and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This tact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac.. Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
tho North for patronage. 


It is the Ortsfinal nnd only Genuine and Keiluble Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 
Strength of Frame ! 

Capacity for Pressure! , 

Power of Action! 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with any other Wringer, and will 
show, by punitive proof and actual demonstration, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will finish work that 
"Self-adjusting’’ Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have left undone, and will easily press cater from 
articles on which they have done their best: If you don’t bk- 
LiKVk IT, TRY IT. . 

We ask none to buy without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will he given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


non standard pear trees- 

i ,f.\r\ M l With a large aud well grown Nurserv Stuck of all 
kinds. Send for Catalogue*. K. MOODY 6t'SON 

657-2t Niagara Nurseries, Loekport, N. Y. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT-ON LONO CREDIT, 

SO \crea at $10,00 per acre, with interest at 6 per cent. ^ at an Acre 
annually upon the Mowing terms: 

Cash Payment.$48 00 Cash Payment,.S24 0( 

Payment in one year,. 48 00 Payment in one year,. 24 0( 

“ “ two years,. 48 00 <e “ ^ ws) . -4 0( 

it 48 00 “ “ three “ . 24 0C 

‘ .236 00 “ “ four “ .118 0( 

t ..224 00 “ “ five “ .112 0( 

t ....212 00 “ “ six “ .106 0( 

i 200 00 “ “ seven “ .100 0( 

Address LAND COMMISSIONER, 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


M oney to loan.-ti,* moxrok 

County Savixos Institctio.x has money to loan on im¬ 
proved forms iu Monroe and adjoining countie*. 

J. E. I'lERl’ONT, Secretary. 
Rochester, Aug 16, 1562 S67-4teow 


A SSIGNEES SALK OK RKAL ESTATE-On 

J. V the prembo* at Hillsdale, State of Michigan, bv Auction 
on Tue*day and \Vodne.*day, the 7tb and 8tb day* of Octeber 
1862, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. A!., will -ell over i. 0 >)n acres 
of improved L \M«, iu and adjolnin;: the Village aud College 
ground*, in iota to suit purohiuierB. from one hern upwards.— 
Also, 93 acre* cast of tho Village; also 60) aeiea, one half nn- 
provod, 3 mile* went ofthe Village, in lot* of 40 to 80 acre*; also, 
over 3,000 acres of wild land* lying in tho Southern tier nf towns 
in Hillsdale county, in lot* of 40 to 8ft acre*. Hillsdale Village 
i* a thriving and hoalthv Village, at which p'aee Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege ia located. A schedule and brief description of these lands 
may bo obtained after the 5lh of September next, by addressing 
the subneriber, at Hillsdale. Hillsdale Co., Michigan. Turub — 
One-fourth down: balance. loDg time. 

HORACE BLACKMaII, Assignee of Esbon Blackmar. 

August bth, 1862. 657-10t 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducement* will be oifered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in which 
they shall have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished bv 

JULIUS IVES A CO- General Agent*, 

653 P. O. Box 2110, 345 Broadway, New York. 

Sold by Sphcial Cahvasshrs throughout the land. 
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bring Fix hundred dollars or the colt; and I've con¬ 
cluded I shall do one or the other, sure as preach¬ 
ing, anyhow.’’ 

‘‘Six hundred!" said I; “why don't you say a 
thousand at once, Jem?” 

“ Wal, he’s wutli a thousand—but you shall hev 
him for just six hundred, ef you want him now.” 

Jem took up the ribbons. The colt arched his 
beautiful neck, and was about to turn away. I was 
beaten. 

“Put him in the stable, Jem.” said I; “I'll take 
him—though it’s an awful price.” 

And thus I became the owner of my first fast 
horse. 

The landlord laughed. The 'ostlers laughed. 
Jem laughed—so they said; and I was half-inclined 
to laugh myself, at the Vermonters management. 
Still I bad got a fine colt—I was sure of this—and 
so, two weeks after my little New Year’s day adven¬ 
ture, I found myself on the Bloomingdale road, in a 
natty New York cutter, skimming sharply over the 
newly made snow path, and beating with ease most 
of the dashers that Irequent that splendid thorough¬ 
fare of the fast uns." 

My colt quickly attracted the attention of the 
crowd of horsemen there, and one among their 
number, who was wealthy, and who knew what a 
good nag was, very Bhortly waited upon me, and 
bantered me for my purchase. 

“ He’s a good ’un,” said I. “and cost me high.” 

“ What will you sell him for?” he asked. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars.” I answered, with¬ 
out winking. 

The man of fortune drew a long breath, looked 
the house over at his leisure, and then drew his 
check for the amount—somewhat to my surprise, I 
confess. 

Two years afterwards my six hundred dollar colt 
had become famous for his superior Fpeed and bot¬ 
tom, and the present owner, to rny certain knowl¬ 
edge, has more than once refused a bona fide offer 
of five thousand dollars for his splendid trotter. He 
has made his mile in 2:26. repeatedly, and is now 
among the fastest horses in America. 

My only regret is, that when 1 parted with him, I 
did not possess the talents of my Vermont friend in 
disposing of him. I am now certain that I sold my 
colt too cheap. 


“Yes. The slipping will be fine, and I would 
like to buy a good horse,” I added, “ if I can light 
on one that suits me every way, and does not come 
too high.” 

Jem Saltum knew all this before. But I did not 
know whether he wished to sell, and I thought he 
didn’t 

“ Yes. Wal, then, to-morrow we'll take a turn 
with the colt, and you shall see him go. But as 
near as I can calk’late from what the old man said 
when I left home, he don’t keer to sell him any 
way.” 

And with this consolatory remark he fell sound 
asleep (or appeared to) before the big bar-room fire. 

At an early hour the next morning I met Jem 
again, and gave him ihe customary salutatibn of the 
season. 

“ Happy New Year, Fir!” said I pleasantly. 

“Wal. yes, so it is New Year’s day—au’ a very 
nice ’un it is.” 

“ How's the pony this morning?” I inquired. 

“Oh, nicely; never better. Yas, I see. You’re 
the gentleman as spoke about him last night,” 

“Yes, and we’ll give him a trial when you are 
ready,” I added. 

“Yas, we'll try him—hut I don’t believe the old 
man cares to sell him,” 


THE MEN OP THE CUMBERLAND. 


WiHialisemmts 


[Tme *hip went down on the 9th of March. undeT Lieut. 
George M. Morris, with her flag flying. and her guns firing 
(while the water was dosing over them ) at the iron monster 
“ Virginia." which had cut two yawning holes in her side. 
The chaplain and one hundred and twenty of her crew are 
said to have sunk in her ] 

Cheer! cheer! for our noble Yankee tars 
That fought the ship Cumberland! 

Not a sigh for these, with their maims and scars. 

Or the dead that lie off the strand 1 

Who whines of the ghastly gash and wound, 

Or the horrible deaths of war? 

Where, where should a brave man’s death be found? 

And what is a true heart for? 

Cheer? cheer! for these men! Ah! they knew when 
Was the time for true heart to die! 

How their Hag sank, apeak will flush the brave cheek 
While this earth shall hang iu the sky! 

In the bubbling waves they fired their last, 

Where Sputtered the burning wad; 

And fast at their post, as their guns were fast, 

Weut a hundred and more before God. 

Not a man of all but had stood to be ehot, 

(So the Hag might fly.) or to drown; 

The sea saved some, for it came to their lot, 

And some with the ship went down. 

Then cheer for these men! they want not gold; 

But give them their ship once more, 

And the flag that yet hangs in wet and cold 
O’er their dead by that faithless shore. 

Our sunken ship we'll yet weigh up, 

And we’U raise our deep-drownd brave, 

Or we’ll drain those Roads till a baby’s cup 
May puddle their last shoal wave. 

And we'll tell in tale, and sing in song, 

IIow the Cumberland was fought 

By men who knew that all else was wrong 
But to die when a sailor ought. 


q (\C\ i v ss t a m p « - k„ ,. )oseil 

JL V_/ School \ isitor," 1.308 Chestnut Pt. T’hilade 
cure, by return mail, post-paid, a copy of •• 
age: A .S-nwon/or the b,v Rev Alexander 

Sehnol Viritor, author of OUi Lon & hoot Un,\„ 
rinr. popular, and timely discourse for the p-nniu 
printed, with bronze and colored cover— 2 F pa,... 


I t* ». v ha is i, r. uiti*T a .mi Fiiin.,.,, 

MILL, known as the RICHMOND Ml 1.1.8, a t g,.,’V if M ' 
Out Co, N. Y,, live miles east of Livonia Slat inn, onffa!rl nw ' 
sot* Valley R R , is offered for sale, or exchange for h farm 
bargain. It ha- four run of atone, and is in toad order f,,V ~ 15 
torn work Wafer privilege first e!a>s Eighteen acres of t . , 
two dwelling houses two barns, and a large shed. The ,,wr 
being » farmer, and living nine miles from the mill, will eon 
property far one-tbird the original cost, and most of the r .,[y 
Chase money rati remain for a term of years. * ‘ 

Apply to or address If. R. PIERCE. 

&M-4t_ _Hpueoye Falls N Y 


O’” SUPERIOR STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,^ 

Grown with special care, and warranted to give satisfaction 
or money will he refunded Triomphe de Gand, SI.50, the Great 
Austin or Shaker. $2, Wilson’s $1 per 100. Great reduction In 
price when oue or more thousands are taken. [DSS-ilt 

J. C. THOMPSON, Tompbinsville, Staten Island, \ y 


Q. O. PEARSON Sc O O _, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 167 Water Street, Chicago, I11. 5 

Receive consignments of produce to be sold in this market, and 
for shipment. fill Eastern orders for Grain by tiie cargo, fq„ Ur 
Provisions &e ; making advances (if desired.) in either ease ‘ 
References A- 0. Rartgei k Co . Bankers. Chicago; tv F 
Gonld, ps«|., (International Bank.) Portland. Maine; Kdwarrjs - 
Nichnls .1- Richards. Boston; Van Btiskercfc, Roive A Rutlnr V' 
V City. H 11 Martin, E*o . Albany t'itv Bank. N Y , tv, p 
Howard, Esq , Marino Bank, RnPalo; WO. McRevooids. F>n 
Branch Bank of the State of Indiana. Rushville, Ind. |f/d-t 


insisted Jem. 

However, we got aboard a light cutter, and at 
last we started for a jaunt, to test the speed and 
mettle of the horse I had been so favorably struck 
with at first sight, and away we went, followed by 
half a dozen good ’tins, rigged out at the tavern sta¬ 
bles, to see and help enjoy the promised sport. 

The handsome bay colt proved a “flyer.” How 
fast he could trot I could not pay; but be distanced 
all competitors for a mile—two, five, six, seven 
miles—and turned to the hotel in gallant style, at 
his top gait, without showing the slightest sign of 
distress. He was a splendid roadster, and just what 
I wanted. 

“What do you ask for him?” said I at last 
“ Wal, as I said before, I don't believe the old man 
keers to part with him—leastwise he could get two 
hundred and a half for him.” 

“ That's a big price for a five year old,” I said. 
“Wal, be aint. no fool of a colt The old mau 
wont take no less.” 

“ I’ll give you two hundred dollars,” I said. This 
was a round sum for a horse in those days. 

“No; the old man wouldn't be satisfied,” insisted 
Saltum; and he turned his horse's head to the sta¬ 
bles aB 1 entered. 

I concluded very shortly to take the colt, at Jem’s 
price, however, and about an hour afterwards, said: 

“Well, Saltum, I think I’ll trade with you. It’s 
too much for a five years old, but I'll give you two 
hundred and a half.” 

“Wal,” said Jem slowly, “I don’t think the old 
tnan'd like to sell him for that anyhow; and I guess 
I’ll take him to the city, where I ll get his value.” 

“ But you only asked two hundred and fifty for 
the colt.” 

“ Wal. you didn’t take me up, eyther, did ye?” 
“Not at the moment- I—” 

“ Wal, sharp's the word, yer know, in a hoss trade. 
But I’m quite sartain the old man wouldn’t be satis¬ 
fied with less than three hundred.” 

“Three hundred!” I exclaimed. “Well, I wont 
do it, that’s all.” 

“No more I wouldn’t, mister, if I was you. Cos 
you can’t alters tell about a five year old, if he is 
smart and putty. He might break down; and I can 
sell him in the city easy.” 

I wanted the horse, but I let him go, and did not 
see Jem Saltum till afternoon, w'hen he turned the 
nag out for exercise again, and whisked up and 
down before the door, to the admiration of every¬ 
body who saw him. 

“ Saltum,” I said, “come, I didn’t mean to do it, 
but 1 like your horse. Give me a bill of him. I’ll 
take him at three hundred, though it’s a great price 
for him.” 

“Well, mister,” said the scamp coolly, “since this 
mornin’ I’ve made up my mind that he can go faster 
than we thought he could, and 1 can take three hun¬ 
dred and a half for him of a man up the road here. 
I’ve therefore concluded that the old man wont be 
satisfied unless I do the best I can; though, railly, I 
don’t believe the old man would allow me to sell 
him any way.” 

“Confound the old man, and his colt, too!” I said, 
not a little vexed at the sharp practice of my green- 
appearing friend from Vermont. “You get no four 
hundred dollars out of me for that horse.” 

“ No, f spose not, mister. But there need not be 
no hard feelin’a atween us. lie’s a dreadful good 
colt, and the old man wouldn’t be satisfied unless he 
brought him a good price, I’m sure.” 

With these words Saltum returned his dashing 
pony to the stable once more. 

1 was bound to buy this horse, and think now that 
Jem Saltum knew it. But four hundred dollars was 
an awful figure, I thought. Still fearing that the 
fellow would dodge me again, f mustered courage, 
and before 1 retired at night I said, good naturedly. 
as Jem sat sucking his flip: 

“Well, Saltum, we have had a good deal of talk.” 

“ Yas, we hev.” 

“ And I like your horse.” 

“ I know you do.” 

“ And 1 11 give you four hundred dollars for him, 
though I never believed I should be such a fool as 
to pay like this for a single horse.” 

The Vermont sharper shook his flip mug, and 
drained it to the bottom slowly, and replied: 

“After all we’ve said, mister, there aint no man 
I’d rather hev that hoss than you. But I'm bound 
to do what's right, an’ at the same time I must not 
forget the old man that raised the colt. Ef I can’t 
get five hundred for the pony, I don't believe the 
old man would be satisfied, an’ I’ve concluded to 
take him back to Vermont accordingly.” 

“Five hundred dollars!” I yelled; “why, you’re 
crazy. Or, perhaps you think i"m a fool,” 1 added, 
rising. “Good night, sir. I trust you’ll get five 
hundred dollars for your five years old. That is a 
hundred a year exactly.” 

And I went to bed in high dudgeon. 

“ He’s plaguey quick at figures, anyhow,” replied 
Jem drily, as I retired. And very shortly afterward 
went to bed himself. 

When I came down the next morning, the colt 
stood in the sleigh at the front door, and Jem was 
just ready, apparently, to leave. The golden op¬ 
portunity to become the owner of a really fine ani¬ 
mal was about to pass from me, and I coveted the 
beast, inwardly and in earnest. 

“ Which way, Jem?” I asked. 

“To tow 7 n; atore night I’m going to hev my price 
for this colt, or my name aint Jem Saltum.” 

“ How much do you ask for him to-day?” said I, 
tartly. 

“Wal, mister, I’ve thought it all over, and as 
good horses aint plenty just now, I’ve made up my 
mind that the old man never’d be satisfied if 1 didn’t 


HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Wsrranted tlie BEST instruments of the class in the wor d 
See Catalogues containing testimony to their superiority frora 
Hie most i*tuineDt musicians Conrtantly exhibited in coirp@. 
tition with instrument* of the othei heat maters, they (mtu 
never, in a single instance., tailed to take the h ighert prize fli* 
only Coi n M* o* l ever awarded to reed instruments in tbj; 
country w as to one of these Prices of Harmoniums, (of which 
several uew styles are now first offered,) M\ to $4l») each 0 f 
Metodeou**. #41 to $20(1 each New York ware-rooms, at Voi , 
S: 7 Mercer St., where dealers are supplied at 'he same prices ns. 
from the factory, hy MASON BROTHERS, Ageutj 


r jp0 BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 

Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and Tiie Manufacturing Company are 
now prepaied to meet all demands of either Builders or Far- 
mers wanting Brick or Tile. Pipe Tjle of all sizes from two 
to six in rues, and Horse Shoe from two to leu inches. The Ti e 
manufactured hy this Company are longer than that madety 
other manufacturers.being lt> inches in length. I.OOrt piece's 
making id rod**. They are also strong, bard burned, and every 
way of auperior Quality The following list of prices shows the 
low ra'es at which we oiler our Tile, and the facilities thusaf. 
forded farmers for cheap umlerdrftiuing 

Per 1U00 pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch Pipe...Sin.iin 20c. 

3 " " 1.5.00 37>4 

4 “ “ 3H.no 56 

5 “ “ 60.00 75 

8 " Round Tile in two pieces.8o.nO $1.25 

2 “ Horse Shoe Ti e. 8(0 

3 •• " . 12 00 

4 •* " •* 16.00 25 

5 “ „ “ '* 25.00 37)4 

6 “ Pipe. GO 00 $1.00 

10 *' “ in two pieces.100.00 1 75 

Persons wishing Tiles wl.I find it to their interest to caII at 
the office of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick alwuvs on hand. i 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped hy railroad oa 


THE OLD MAN’S COLT, 


The snow was falling right cheerily on the last 
day of the year 186-, and already there lay upon 
the ground suflicient to make most excellent sleigh¬ 
ing. The youngsters were enjoying the fun in the 
roads, the country sledges were rattling by, filled 
with rosy-cheeked girls and merry lads; the more 
elegant turn-outs from the city, fourteen miles dis¬ 
tant, occasionally flitted past the tavern dour, where 
I w’as tarrying temporarily, and the season was 
peculiarly gay, as the holidays were passing away. 

In the bar-room of the country hotel where I 
sojourned. I bad right heartily enjoyed the various 
samples of human character I met, and I had, for a 
week, day and evening, the opportunity of listen¬ 
ing to the “yarns” of the villagers, orof the numer¬ 
ous visitors who congregated in the old tavern, 
which had for many a long year been the resort of 
hundreds of farmers, cow boys, horse jockeys, and 
travelers of one kind or another, en route to and 
from the city, or homeward bound. 

I had given out among the settlers that I wished 
to purchase a good horse—if one chanced to turn 
up during my stay at the tavern—and all hands 
were on the lookout for me; for it was understood 
that I would pay for such an animal as I fancied, a 
liberal price. 

Whether any of my newly made acquaintances 
aided the seller or not, 1 never knew; but there 
came along on this afternoon alluded to. the last 
day of December, 185-, a young man from Vermont, 
(so he said, and I guess he did,) who drove, up to 
the tavern door a gayisb looking beast that attracted 
my attention at once, for he was a good stepper, and 
he came in in gallant style. 

“Who-a!” shouted the driver; and he jumped 
from the heavy old sleigh upon the door-step, and 
flung the reins carelessly over the dasher, as the 
stable-boy came to look after the new arrival. 

“That’s Jem Saltum,” said one of the bar-room 
loungers. “ He’s from Brattleboro’, and he’s got. a 
good ’un. lie never comes down with anything but 
good ’uns, eytber." 

Perhaps this remark w T as intended for my benefit, 
and perhaps not. I heard it, but seemed not to 
observe it. 

An hour afterwards Jem Saltum ensconced him¬ 
self before the great bar-room fire, and commenced 
leisurely to smoke a short six. I had been out to 
the stable and examined bis colt, a beautiful bright 
bay, with heavy tale and mane, well put together 
in limb, and very stylish in action—and 1 concluded 
to buy him. As yet I had said nothing to Jem 
Saltum, however, and he had preserved a marked 
silence on entering the house. I waited for Jem 
Saltum to open on me or some one around; but he 
finally seemed dropping into a doze. 

It was a cold night, the 31st day of December. 
185-. The snow had ceased falling, and the pros¬ 
pect of glorious good sleighing was never more 
promising. I waited for him to begin, but he said 
not a word about his horse, and so I went to him. 

“A good looking nag you drove down to-day,” I 
remarked to him, by way of commencement. 

He did not reply, but opened bis eyes lazily, then 
continued to geem to be sleeping, 

“A young ’un?” I queried. 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” he asked, looking up. 

“I was saying you had a nice-looking colt.” 

“Oh, yas. That’s the old man’s that is.” 

“For Bale?” 

“No—not edzactly. That is, I reckon the old 
man wouldn’t agree to sell tor no reasonable price.” 

“ Who’s the old man you speak of?” 

“Who? Why he’s my uncle; the man I live 
with.” 

“ What are his qualities?” 

“Whose? The old man’s?” 

“No; the colt's.” 

“Oh, I thought you meant my uncle. Wal, the 
hoss is what we call, up’n our country, a good ’un. 
He gets up well all around, isfive years old, coming 
six, square trotter, way down in the forties, sound 
as a new dollar, good size, never shies or bolts, 
’fraid of nothing but a whip, and on the road he 
takes it all his own way. I doo’t think the old 
man’ll sell, though, anyhow,” continued Jem; and 
he turned around and began to settle himself down 
in his chair for another nap. 

I made up my mind to purchase that colt, or at 
least to try him, so I added: 

“ How fast?” 

“I told you just now that he was cornin’ six, and 
could foot it down in the forties. That’ll do, I 
reckon, for a five year old, stranger.” 

“Y r e8, yes; have you any objection to let me see 
him move.” 

“ None in the world, sir. To-morrow, if you 
wish,” 


THE KING’S HEART’S-EASE.-A FABLE 


There was once a king who had a very beautiful 
garden, with grounds arranged with taste, to please 
the eye, to afford refreshing shade, retired walks, 
commanding views, and, besides, all the delightful 
fruits that could be procured. There was one 
superb old oak, so high and grand, that could be 
seen for miles around. There were roses and lilies, 
and flowering shrubs of every kind; in short, noth¬ 
ing was wanting to make it a most perfect spot 
One day the king’s head gardener came and ex¬ 
claimed: 

“O king, pray come and see what is the matter 
with your garden—everything is wilting, drooping, 
and dying!” 

While he spoke the other gardeners came running 
in, and all had the same story to tell. So the king 
went out, and there found all as they had said. He 
went up to the first grand old oak tree, his pride 
and admiration, and said: 

“ Why, oak. what is the matter with you, that you 
are withering and dying away?” 

“Ob,” said the oak, “ I don't think I am of any 
use, I am so large and cumbersome; I bear no fruit 
or flowers, and I take up so much room; and, be¬ 
sides, my branches spread so wide and thick that it 
is all dark and shadowy under them, and no flowers 
or fruit can grow there. Now, if I were a rose-bush, 
it would be worth while, for I should bear sweet 
flowers; or if I were a peach or a pear tree, or even 
like the grape vine, 1 could bear you fruit” 

The king next went to his favorite rose bush, and 
said; 

“ Well, rose bush, what is the matter with you ?— 
why are you so drooping?” 

“Why,” said the rose bush, “I am of no use; I 
can bear no fruit, I have nothing but flowers. If I 
were an oak, like that one in the middle of the 
grounds, I should be of some use; for then I could 
shelter you. I could be seen for miles around, and 
be an honor to your garden; but as it is, I might 
just as well die.” 

The king then went to the grape vine, no longer 
clinging to the trellis and trees, but trailing sadly 
on the ground. He stopped and said: 

“ Grape vine, what is the matter with you? Why 
are you lying so dolefully on the ground?” 

“ Ah,” said the vine, “you see what a poor, weak 
creature I am; I don’t even hold up my own weight, 
but must cling to a tree or post, and what can I do? 
I neither give shade like the oak, nor bear flowers 
like the shrubs: I always must depend for support 
upou something else, and surely I am of no use.” 

On went the king, quite in despair to see his place 
going to destruction; and it grieved him to think 
that tor all the kind oare and attention he had lav¬ 
ished upon his garden, he was to be repaid by 
murmuring and repining. But he suddenly spied 
a little heart’s-ease (a small flower) low down on 
the ground, with its face turned up to him, looking 
as bright and smiling as possible. 

He stooped and said: 

“You dear little beart’s-ease! what makes you 
look so bright and blooming, when everything 
around you is withering away?” 

“ Why,” said the heart’s-ease, “ I thought you 
wanted me here; if you had wanted an oak, you 
would have planted an acorn; if you had wanted 
roses, you would have set out a rose bush; if you 
had wanted grapes, you would have put in a grape 
vine. But I knew what you wanted of me was to 
be heart’s-ease; so 1 thought I would try to be the 
very best little heart's-ease that ever I could!” 


canal, will lie promptly attended to. 

For other information, address 

W OTIS. Superintendent. Rochester, N. Y. 


WEBB PEDIGREE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. | 

Mt 12th Annual Sale and Letting of Yearling Ramp, Ram and 
Ewe Lambs will take (dace. On Wedmudn), Kept. 8<l, 
at my residence, 2*^ miles, from Holmdel, Monmouth Co , N 
.1 IVrsons coming by Philadelphia will take the Camden k. 
Amboy Railroad, far Freehold, starting at 6 o'clock, A M. By 
New York a special boat will leave foot of Robison St., at '9 
o'clock, A. M lor Kcrport, returning at 6 o'clock. F M — 
Sale to commence at i!}» o'clock, P. M. Circulars, of Pedigree®, 
Ac , now realty, for which please address me at Holmdel N J 
W1«t J. c. TAYLOR. 


Jj^ARMS X O FI SALE. 

BENNETT dTBANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AMI REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jackson, IVIioliijzan, 

Have for sale some of the choicest Farming Lands in theSUte 
of Michigan, -ilnate principally in the Counties of Jacksnn, 
Eaton, and Ingham. Said land* are mostly improved fame. of 
from forty to one thousand acres, well located, and will he wild 
at reasonable latea 

Persons wishing to pnrctiase farms in the West, would do well 
to call upon or inquire Of said firm before purchasing elsewhere. 
O. W. RENNKTT. E BANCKF.R 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

CHEMICO-AGRICULTURAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 166 letters. 

My 4. 18, 6, 7 is Nature's laboratory. 

My ft, 20, 31. 17 is where she keeps her chemicals. 

My 32, 8, 113, 40, 23 is where she obtains her coloring matter. 
My 38, 6. 14, 96, 34, 21, 16 are her students. 

My 64, 45, 24. 54, 69. 36 are the fanners’ watering pots. 

My 73, 31, 10, 1, 3, 25 is a universal refrigerator. 

My 36, 18. 33, 41, 80. 22. 39, 18, 42 is a well known alkali. 

My 123, 77. 94, 127. 166 is where trees congregate. 

My 52, 5, 148, 166. 162, 61, 47.112,155 is a very common plant. 
My 86, 133, 161, 120, 140 is decayed wood. 

My 65, 70, 81, 12 is the opposite of cold. 

My 61, 142,128, 130, 164, 10 is the lean parts of animals. 

My 81, 32. 106, 37, 49,43,45, when pure, has never been frozen. 
My 123, 63, 67, 56, 61 is a well known fluid. 

My 79, 103. 4t. 15, 7, 7 is water in its gaseous state. 

My 92, 24, 19, 27, 118, 53 is a virulent poison. 

My 91, 110, 105, *8. 88. 31, 116 is the essence of cobalt. 

My 75, 156, 46, 17, 68 is a blue dye. 

My 74, 33, 82, 68, 161, 70, 71 is the white of eggs. 

My 85, 72, 95, 26, 92, 2, 28, 44, 57, 62 is a common poison. 

My 66, 30, 16, 48, 83 can be burnt in oxygen gas. 

My 90, 126, 125,107, 6,142,152, 147, 145, 8, 136 is extremely 
corrosive. 

Sly 113, 118, 117,119,146, 71 is the most nutritive of all vege¬ 
table substances. 

My 80,159, 122, 14, 156, 124, 96,129, 93, 131, 21 measures the 


A llis, waters Ac co., 

BANKERS, 

55 JBulliiIn St., Opposite the Eagle Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, IN. Y. 

Interest. Coupon* of D. S. seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, due August ISRh, 1862, paid at their Banking Office, on 
presentation. 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
U ri. Demand Nc>tes, of old issue 
Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sums to suit. 648-26t 


My 188, 150, 26, 113,135, 28 is a kind of gas. 

My 134, 97, 83, 77, 96, 89, 118 is a well known drug. 

My 69, 138, 132. 11, with muriatic acid, forms common salt. 

My 141. Ill, 139, 101, 100, 113, 109, 88, with hydrogen, forms 
prussic acid. 

My 137,154, 35,153, 97, 47,149,161,160,158,84,165 is a com¬ 
mon emetic. 

My 19, 33, 22, 116, 98, 32, 60, 46, 104 is plumbago. 

My 113, 114, 99, 102, 144, 108, 84, 76, 121, 104, 94, 126 is cop¬ 
peras. 

My 29, 60, 112, 7, 87, 101, 55 is pure carbon. 

My 108, 115, 57,143, 113. 151, 25 is acetic acid. 

My whole is a suggestion. 

Rockton, III., 1862. Edmtnb W. Hicks. 

£5?" Answer in two weeks. 


'known in f the Art furnished in 
hicli defy/competilion. [643-eo 


O?” All kinds of Pietu 
the best style and at price 


[AMES T E K Y Sc CO., 

O DKA-EK8 IN / 

STOVES, FUR J ACES. DO AL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pock' and yalde Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of eve. desei iption. 

Al -SO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZIE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer in Tiu, Coppei Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
&c., Ac., «♦ & ttl State Street. Rochester, N. Y 


f 1ROCERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
J". IN'IOlNrFtOE, 

WH01.ESA1.JC AND RETAIL 

GROCER. AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
90 Bvifialo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Ac t'ir Pure Winea and Liquor®* 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. l e * u 


Take a thousand, two fifties, 
Then place one between, 

And a place of much use 
And much noise will be seen, 
Next find a rich jewel 
That is rosy and red— 
Transpose and you’ll find 
What we do with the dead. 
Now join altogether 
So as best they will mate, 
And you’ll find a nice town 
In the ancient Bay State. 
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BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. V« 

Office, Union Buildings, Opposite the Court House, Buffalo Street. 


JACKSON AND CALHOUN 


A scene at the White House in 1S33, at the 
lodgings of John C. Calhoun the same night, and a 
death-bed scene at the Hermitage, were thus graphi¬ 
cally portrayed by Senator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, 
In the debate on the Confiscation Bill. It is a very 
striking picture: 

Mr. President:—I f Calhoun had been executed 
for his treason in 1S33, there would have been no 
rebellion now; and perhaps he came nearer his 
execution than most people are aware. You well 
know the conspirators in South Carolina proceeded 
to the commission of the overt act. Calhoun was 
the chief adviser. Gen. Jackson knew it well, and 
determined that the law should be put into execu¬ 
tion against him; not against the poor misguided 
men that followed, but against the chief conspirator. 
He had resolved on bis prosecution and trial, and if 
convicted, his execution for treason. He said that 
if he had an Attorney General that would not draw 


J3P 5 ” Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

AN ANAGRAM. 


TERMS 1JV ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Ykar— To Clubs and Agents as 
Three Copies one year, for $5 . Six, and one free to < 
for $10 | Ten. aDd one free, for $16 , Fifteen, and one fi 
Twenty, and (me free, for $26 , »nd any greater oumt 
rate—only $1.25 peTCopv Club paper* directed to i 
and sent to as many (lifferent Post-1 Iffices ft* desired 
pay American postage od papers sent to the British 
our Canadian agents and friends must add I2fs ren 
to the club rates of tbe Rckai. The lowest price ol i 
to Europe, &c,. is $2.69—including postage. 

Direct to Rodiiesteh, N. Y.—All persons bavin 
to address the Rural New-Yokkkk will please dire 
eater. N. Y. and not. as many do. to New Y r «>ri 
Buffalo, &c. Money Letters intended for us are 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please not£ 


Few deal men great take a the talks advice that of a person. 
Elyria, Lorain Co., O., 1862. Nettie 8. Braman. 

£3^’ Answer in two weeks. 


Answer to Ornithological Enigma:—The least hair makes a 
shadow. 

Answer to Riddle:—The world. 

Answer to Rebus:—A ship. 

Answer to Geometrical Problem:—Perpendicular, 560; the 
base, 420. 
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'RAL New-Yorker is designed to be unsurpassed in 
rity. Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
afitl in Appearance. Its Conductor devote? his per- 
otion to the supervision of its various departments, 
Itly labors to render the Rcral an eminently Reliable 
all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
itimately connected with the business of those whose 
1 zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
'nee, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
U. Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary 
. atter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
. than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
IGR1CULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER 

For Terms aod other particulars, see last page. 


NOTES IN THE COUNTRY. 

who are so fortunate as to live among the 
'ds, and whose business is with the growing 
nnot well appreciate the pleasure we de¬ 
even a brief sojourn in the country. With 
efforts to add rural pleasures to a city or 
residence, and to surround our homes 
3 and flowers, and vegetables, and grateful 
, .. a - make shift—pretty, tasteful, 

l Vale and stream, of sunshine and shade, 
be enjoyed only in the open country, 
ust returned from a short journey among 
and farmers of the south part of this 
d portions of Ontario, and perhaps a few 
not be uninteresting to our readers, 
neral thing,flamers are well satisfied with 
i of the present year. Wheat has been 
ly good in all respects, and in anticipation 
esult another year, every foot of land that 
't ready Jin being prepared for wheat this 
So great is the anxiety to put in a large 
f wheat, that we fear much of the land 
iis purpose will not be exactly suitable, 
d state of preparation as could be desired, 
•e likely to be the case from the unusual 
labor. Our young men are leaving the 
iis and adjoining counties, not by hun- 
oy thousands, and the effect of this loss 
n even by the careless observer. At no 
we had a surplus of farm labor; and 
sands might be taken from many of our 
iut being missed, the loss of a hundred, or 
re or two from many towns, is a serious 
•e are very few farms in this section of the 
which the labor is not greatly curtailed, 
nt, and but for the aid of machinery, farm 
not well be saved. There will now, how- 
little loss in this respect. As one effect of 
of help, we are growing a crop of weed 
ive never been equaled in this section 
y. One gentleman apologized for the 
learance of his farm — it was not his 
— and, indeed, was a great source 
t; but bis two hired men had enlisted- 
heir services—but patriotically yielded 
to the demands of the country. It took 
, from early to late, to secure the crops; 
aid be done only by “ doubling” with 
iat were in similar circumstances. Thus, 
ill the strength of two or three neighbors 
e crops were harvested as fast as ripe, 
■terial loss. Under such circumstances 
heartless to criticise very closely; and, 
have begun to look upon the tall, rank 
neglected fields, which have always been 
snee, as the highest evidence of disinter- 
jtism. 

irop is far better than we anticipated, and 
will be at least up to the average. Some 
being cut, while others will not be ready 
a- even weeks. A good many peas were 
the yield is quite indifferent in most of 
ve have observed. The spring was so dry 
ines became stunted and gave out at the 
nd latterly the mildew has proved quite 
We hardly know what to say of the corn; 
es are excellent, but a good deal is small, 
udge will prove almost a failure, Alto- 
iwever, there has been an improvement in 
aw weeks. 

ire becoming an important crop, and one 
?sent prices will pay extremely well. The 
this section is from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
id of course higher in the Eastern market, 
an unusual quantity is being grown, we 
Anticipate a decrease in price; for, as all are 
the demand is extraordinary. We never 
r fields of this crop than now greet us every- 
They are quite forward, and if favored with 
al fine weather this autumn, there will be no 
in curing well with proper care. Success, 
r, depends upon this almost entirely; for 


beans are easily ruined by a little mismanagement 
at harvesting. If allowed to remain wet or to lie in 
compact heaps, they became stained and almost 
worthless. Some means must be devised for drying 
quickly without chance for heating or molding. 
This is a subject worthy of special attention; and if 
any of our readers know of an easy and excellent 
way of accomplishing this work, we will most cheer¬ 
fully give the information to our readers. A gen¬ 
tleman gives the following as the very best plan for 
drying, and for which he acknowledges himself 
much indebted to the Rural, in which it was given 
l>y a correspondent several years since:—Cut good, 
stiff poles, about eight feet long, so as to have one or 
more limbs two feet and a half from the lower end. 
Cut the limbs off to six inches—in lieu of the limbs 
one aDd a half inch pins might he used—these will 
keep the beans off the ground. Set the poles firmly 
in the earth, and they are ready for use. Place a 
handful of beans across the snag, and one across 
that on each side of the pole: wind the tops around 
so that they will not fall apart, and build right up 
with the tops out, and so that the stack shall not be 
over two feet and a half through. At the top of the 
stack the roots should be turned up and tied to the 
pole, to bold them in place and turn off the rain, or 
a little straw can be used for a covering. If well 
put up after this plan, the rain will never soak into 
them, while the air can circulate under and through 
the stack. 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 

New Land Hay r«. Old. 

This subject has been treated of in the Rural 
to a slight extent, and exhibited here, as it has in 
Europe, a diversity of opinion. A correspondent 
of the London Agricultural Gazette argues in favor 

I know I am treading on debatable ground when 
I state that new land hay is of less value for feeding 
horses than old land; almost every farmer I have 
spoken to on the subject has expressed his opinion 
in favor of new land hay, and up to the year 18541 
agreed with them. That year we bought about 150 
tuns of new land hay, and, a9 an experiment, 
stacked it separately from the old land. Our aver¬ 
age for three months with the latter .was nine 
stones per week for each horse. We then consumed 
the new land, and continued it for three months, 
when the average was eleven stones per horse per 
week. Great care was taken to ascertain that the 
animals’ work was as nearly equal as possible, and 
precisely the same quantity of corn was given to 
each animal when eating seed hay as when living 
upon old land hay. Nor could 1 distinguish the 
slightest difference in condition in the under-ground 
horses, and at bank three of them were weighed, 
before and after living on the new land hay, but no 
important difference could be detected in their 
weight. Having been always in favor of seed hay 
up to this time, I was anxious, if possible, to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of this enormous difference, and 
arrived at the following conclusions:—First, seed 
hay contains a very much larger proportion of 
insoluble matter than old land, as evidenced by the 
great increase in bulk of the fieces of horses when 
fed upon it; secondly, the large quantity of stubble 
always mixed with it, which is not only useless mat¬ 
ter in itself, but is the means of much waste of good 
hay by the animal in attempting to separate the hay 
from the stubble, and the loss of a large proportion 
of the Beeds, which are by far the most nutritions 
part. Our experience, then, is entirely in favor of 
old land grasses as an economical provender; but 
as an alterative and change of food, I would re¬ 
commend the occasional use of new land hay, on 
the same principles as I would a variety of mixed 
diet. At the collieries in this county, little else than 
seed hay is used, the consumption averaging nearly 
twelve stones per horse per week; but in all cases 
the consumption of hay is, to a great extent, gov¬ 
erned by the quantity of corn given; but to show 
what little store is set upon the seed by some men, I 
may mention that, at two large establishment?, the 
horse-keeper used to well shake the hay before giv¬ 
ing it to the horses, and sell the seeds to cow- 
keepers by the load, who used to steam them, and, 
doubtless, gained a good profit from their use, iu the 
shape of new milk; for certainly one hundred 
weight of the seed-vessels of new land hay would 
contain more feeding properties than three hundred 
weight of the hay from which they were taken; and 
yet these men informed me they had done this for * 1 
upwards of twelve years, and were excessively an- ! 
noyed at the loss of so rich .a perquisite. The same 1 
principles which govern the amount of flesh-form¬ 
ing substances in all kinds of grasses is also appli- ’ 
cable to straw, which is very beautifully illustrated ( 
by the fact that the top of the straw, which is least ! 
ripe, is nearly three-fold more nutritious than the ! 
inferior part, which is first ripe. 

English ami American l'lows. 

A writer in the Irish Farmer's Gazette, who i 
seems to think that the plow has not attained per- . 
fection in shape and utility, says: 

hen the Railroad Company thought of crossing ] 
the Menai Strait, they laid by £5,000 for experi- i 
ments, and their engineer said money never was ; 
better laid out. Could not something of the kind i 


be done for the plow? A subscription from a small 
portion of those interested would defray expenses, 
and an engineer and farmer, who knew their busi¬ 
ness, might hit on an improvement that might be 
made known to all. 

England was slow in following the American plan 
of ship building, and I suspect the new Holyhead 
boats owe their speed as much to shape as power. 
Now, if the sharp bow, the more gradual wedge of 
the boat, displaces the water with greater ease, 
should not the same principle hold good in dis¬ 
placing the earth with the plow. The new English 
plows are sixty-three inches long from point of shear 
to end of mould-board, the Scotch only forty-five; 
then what, should they he made of? The beam and 
handles ot Lord Tweeddale’s are of wood; the 
American mould-boards of steel—sheet steel pressed 
to the desired shape; while it is said there are im¬ 
provements in American steel plows exhibited in 
New York, made of cast steel, cast in iron moulds, 
thicker where most liable to wear, and thinner 
where they do not wear, and that they are cheaper, 
lighter, and better than other plows. * * ’ In a 
word, I tbink|the prize system, at as present con¬ 
ducted, fails in giving farmers the information they 
require, and that a report something like that of' the 
Times’ Commission on the subject of plows would 
be worth paying for. 

Yield of Grain in England. 

The Mark Lane Express gives a table compris¬ 
ing the average yield per acre, of wheat, barley, 
oats, beans, and peas, for thirty-eight counties, in 
England, prepared from returns received from cor¬ 
respondents of that paper. The average of the 
cereal grains mentioned are as follows: 

■Whent,----29 bushels. 

Barley,...--37M “ 

Aue lowest average ot'wheat L .., . j 

turned, is 22f bushelB per acre, in Devonshire, and 
the highest 34f bushels in Lancashire. The lowest 
average of barley is 29 bushels per acre, in Shrop¬ 
shire, and the highest 44 bushels, in Northampton. 
The lowest average of oats is 341 bushels, in 'West¬ 
moreland, and the highest, 594, in Cambridgeshire. 

The beans mentioned are a kind not much culti¬ 
vated in this country. The average yield is 324 
bushels per acre. The average yield of peas is 30 
bushels per acre. 

WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

WILLOW FOB HEDGES. 

The best of things are often made the biggest 
humbugs. How ? By recommending them for im¬ 
proper uses; by seeking to create a great demand 
for them by improper representations; by baseless 
stories of their utility. There is a place for every 
thing, and every thing should be kept in its place. 
The inquiry of your correspondent from Kane Co., 
Ill., relative to the Gray AVillow, is evidence how 
eagerly, and often unscrupulously, the thing recom¬ 
mended as good in one place is made to appear a 
good thing in another place for which it is entirely 
unsuited. 

At the meetings of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, during the past two years, this Gray or 
Powder Willow has been introduced by gentlemen 
having a high reputation, professionally, as horti¬ 
culturists and as men of integrity. It has been 
recommended as a rapid-growing tree—as making 
a large amount of timber in a short space of time. 
The timber is valuable because it is easily split into 
rails, which are light, and last a long time. For 
timber belts and shade, where a rapid-growing tree 
is desired, it can safely be recommended; but for 
live fences I would not urge its introduction. It 
may be as good for that purpose as the Golden AVil¬ 
low; and it may not. Its habit is not dwarfed, like 
the latter; it will make wood more rapidly; but for 
a live fence against stock, there is no plant so well 
suited as the Osage Orange, No AVillow will prove 
a substitute, I believe. I should uot be willing to 
recommend it, exclusively, as a shade tree. Planted 
with other trees on a lawn, it would contribute to 
produce a fine effect Where beautiful screens and 
rapid-growing timber belts are desired, the Gray 
AVillow will be found the thing. AVhere fencing 
rails are needed, they can be grown rapidly by 
planting this tree. 

THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

AVhat do Western farmers think of the Jerusalem 
artichoke as a better crop than corn—better where 
corn is fed to hogs and cattle? It is asserted by an 
intelligent farmer that it is. And he practices wha* 
he preaches. Charles Dement, near Dixon, IU., 
called my attention to eight acres covered by an 
enormous growth of these vegetables. This is the 
second year since ttiey were planted, and they 
occupy the ground completely. They were planted 
in drills, as potatoes are ordinarily planted. The 
second year, without culture of any kind, they fill 
the entire area with their tubers, and mulch it with 
their tops. Mr. Dement says he thinks them a 
better crop than corn. They are a sure crop, grow 
any how, and require no culture. He estimates the 
crop at from 1,500 to 2,000 bushels per acre. He 
has 100 breediug sows he is using to produce proge¬ 
ny to eat his artichokes. These sows are Irish Gra¬ 
ziers mostly, and are served by a Suffolk boar, pro¬ 
ducing a rooting and fattening stock combined. He 


AVHITTE MORE’S NATIONAL, FEED CUTTER. 


Our engraving represents the National Feed 
Cutter, for hay, straw, and stalks, and for fine and 
coarse cut It is a recent invention, having been 
patented as late as April 29, 1S62, by Mr. D. H. 
Whittemore, of Worcester, Mass. This cutter was, 
we are informed, thoroughly tested last winter, and 

— ""to -'^i.uicir in where 

\\ e have not seen it in operation, yet are inclined to 

beiieve it a very valuable machine—beiug well con¬ 
structed, and furnished at a reasonable price. The 
“National” is evidently worthy the attention of 
parties interested, especially as it is “warranted 
satisfactory and every way as recommended.” The 
inventor thus describes its construction, operation, 
and advantages: 

This cutter is upon an entirely new principle of 
cutting and feeding, and also of varying the length of 
the feed cut. It is shear-cutting and self-feeding, 
but without the expense and complication of feed 


is going to plant a quarter of a section (100 acres) 
of land with artichokes — evidence enough of bis 
faith in their profit He does not pretend, however, 
that the same quantity of artichokes is equal in 
value to the same number of bushels of corn, ab¬ 
stractly; but if the cost of production is considered, 
the relative value of the product of an acre in arti¬ 
chokes is much greater than that of the product of 
the same area in corn. 

It is no injury to any kind of stock to be fed alter¬ 
nately with grain and vegetables. And here I ihink 
is where the great value of the artichoke for the 
Western farmer lies —not in the fact that it may be 
substituted for corn, but because it is a root crop 
easily grown, without the laborious care involved 
in the production of other root crops. It requires 
no care; its production involves no culture; it prop¬ 
agates itself; and no expense need be incurred to 
harvest it for swine. The plow will provide a sup¬ 
ply for cattle, sheep, and horses. The foliage is 
excellent for soiling. All kinds of stock eat it with 
great relish green; and cured in autumn, it is equal 
to the best clover hay as a forage. It will yield sev¬ 
eral tons of good, nutritious hay or forage per acre. 

As before said, the artichoke needs no culture, 
requires no digging and storing on account of frost, 
may be planted in the fall as well as in the spring, 
is invulnerable to all known diseases and insects, 
and produces roots and foliage relished by all do¬ 
mestic farm animals. The tubers, pickled or not, 
are good for humans also, and there are lew persons 
who do not relish them in spring. Mr. Dement 
asserts that they produce lull three times as much 
feed per acre, without work, as any man can pro¬ 
duce with any other crop with all the labor and 
manures he can bestow. It is certainly worthy the 
attention of Western farmers. 


NATURALIZED PLANTS AND WEEDS IN ILLINOIS. 

I send you the following paper, read before the 
Illinois Natural History Society, at its recent anni¬ 
versary at Bloomington. It is from the pen of Dr, 
Geo. Vasey, of McHenry Co., an industrious and 
accomplished botanist, who has contributed largely 
to the proper appreciation of both useful and nox¬ 
ious plant*. I believe this paper will interest Illi¬ 
nois readers. 1 call attention to the botanical view 
of the chess question. 1 am told, that this reference 
to it created quite an interesting discussion, during 
which an eminent agricultural philosopher an¬ 
nounced that he was in no wise convinced that 
transmutation does not actually take place, as is 
insisted on by hundreds of Sucker farmers. This 
eminent gentleman is Prof. J. B. Turner. I ex¬ 
ceedingly regret that I was not present at that dis¬ 
cussion. that I might have given your readers the 
benefit of Prof. Turner’s base for bis doubts. If 
he has anything new, that will help to settle this 
vexed question, (if it is not settled,) let us have it 
pro hono publico. 


rolls to feed it, or a change of gear to vary the 
length of the feed. It haB all the advantages of the 
‘feed roll,’ or fine cut machine, and will supersede 
it, as it costs one-third less money, and works easier, 
because it has greater lever power and less ma¬ 
chinery to move. It dispenses with all hide rolls, 

nr 80 f(, metiii to cut against, and uses hard¬ 
ened t’.VCT m linirau, nun i., uny 

other Cutter in style and finish. The • shear ’ cut Is 
produced by the edge of the knife passing the steel- 
faced flange of the smaller cylinder above, while 
both are in motion. It cuts from one-quarter to two 
inches in length, as desired, simply by varying the 
position of the lower cylinder. When this shear cut¬ 
ting cylinder is directly under the other it cuts long, 
but. by simply loosening the thumb screws (seen at 
the side) and throwing it out in front, (as in the en¬ 
graving,) it cuts shorter, and the further it is thrown 
out the shorter it cuts.” See advertisement. 


Remark's on some of the Naturalized Plants 
and Weeds of the State of Illinois.— With the 
settlement of every new country by civilized people, 
not only are new plants introduced into that coun¬ 
try for the purpose, of cultivation as materials for 
food, clothing, medicine, ornament, .or other pur¬ 
pose; but, following in the wake of civilization, 
there come in, unbidden, a host of pernicious plants 
and weeds, which rapidly take possession of the 
road-sides and waste grounds, and in some cases so 
overspread the country as to seriously interfere with 
the progress of agriculture. 

The Stale of Illinois, although new and rapidly 
settled, has received a fair share of these vegetable 
immigrants. Of the 1,400 species of flowering plants 
recorded as growing in Illinois, over 100 species are 
introduced, some of which have barely escaped 
from gardens and cultivated grounds, and are so 
scarce as to hold a doubtful claim of citizenship. 
Numerous other kinds have become widely diffused, 
and are becoming serious agricultural pests; and 
unfortnnately there are no black laws to control this 
kind of immigration. 

Although many foreign trees have been intro¬ 
duced and cultivated in the State, it is yet doubtful 
whether any of them may be said to be naturalized. 
The Salto Babylonica, or Weeping AVillow, is en¬ 
tered in the catalogue of Illinois plants, but I appre¬ 
hend it has a doubtful claim to that distinction. 
The common Locust ( Robinia pseudacacia) is un¬ 
doubtedly naturalized over the larger part ot the 
State, and the Cutalpa (Catalpa bighonioidesj in 
the southern part, of the State; and there has been 
some doubt entertained as to whether they are 
really native in the extreme southern portion; but, 
from examinations in that locality, and the testi¬ 
mony ot' intelligent residents there, I am convinced 
that both species are sparingly native in that part 
of the State. 

Of the Natural Order Raxiw'culace.e, the Gar¬ 
den Larkspur (Delphinium consolidaJ has been 
entered as naturalized; but this can only be in the 
vicinity of gardens where it is in constant cultiva¬ 
tion. Another plant of this Order, the Ranunculus 
acris, commonly called Meadow Crowfoot or But¬ 
tercup. or sometimes Yellow Daisy, has perhaps 
been introduced in a few places; but we may con¬ 
gratulate ourselves that it has not here overspread 
the country as it has in the Eastern States, render¬ 
ing many fields quite worthless. 

Wo have a few naturalized plants of the Natural 
Order Cruuifkr.k or Cress Family. Persons who 
in Europe have been accustomed to the Water-cress 
('Nasturtium officinale) may be interested to know 
that it has been introduced and become naturalized 
in a few places in this State. It grows luxuriantly, 
and I know no reason why it may not be raised for 
market purposes, as well as in the old country. 
The common Mustard (S map is nigra J is now fre¬ 
quent in nearly all waste and neglected grounds 
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the crops on well and badly managed land is most 
striking. We observed the other day, on a natu¬ 
rally good, but extremely heavy soil, two adjoining 
fields in winter wheat; one bad been thoroughly 
underdrained and deeply cultivated; the other had 
not partaken of these ameliorating agencies, and 
the consequence is, that while the crop on the for¬ 
mer looks lar better than could be anticipated, con¬ 
sidering the season, and promises, at present, to be 
highly remunerative, ihe latter must prove, how¬ 
ever favorable the weather may yet be, nearly a 
total failure!” _ 

Caro of Milch Cows. 

Thk Boston Cultivator , after recommending 
proper care and food for cows, saysr 
“If there is any animal which policy would dic¬ 
tate the good treatment of, it is the milch cow. It 
Bhould be remembered that it is only the food she 
consumes beyond what is required to support Iho 
natural waste of the system, that can afford a sur¬ 
plus in way of milk. Hence, the food which w'ould 
barely support two cows and leave nothing for the 
owner, if eaten by one cow, would enable her to 
return the value of one-half of it in milk. Ho that 
the advice of a close observer to a dairyman, to sell 
one-half of his cows to increase his produce of 
butter and cheese, had reason at the bottom of it. 
Cows should he well fed and sheltered; in fact, they 
should be kept in all respects in the condition that 
is well expressed by the word ‘ comfortable.’ ” 


Rural Notes anb jltcms 


wunter Wheat, and a large yield of Chess instead 
thereof. Let us investigate the supposed transmu¬ 
tation. . , 

The Wheat plant has its fruit growing in a close 

cylindrical head, while Chess has its fruit on slen¬ 
der, thread-like branches, forming a loose, open 
panicle. The Wheat belongs to the genus Triticum; 
the Chess to an entirely different genus, Bromus, 
whose characters are so well marked tha> no person 


The Field Mustard (Sin apis arvensis) is more 
sparingly found. The Shepherd’s Purse (CapseUa 
Jlursa-pastom J is familiar to all students of botany, 
and is now so common lhat it may be found in eveiy 
neighborhood. The Camdina saliva, a Cruciferous 
plant which is frequently foimd among Flax, is on 
the catalogue of Illinois plants, but probably is con¬ 
fined to the vicinity of flax fields, and dependent 
upon the cultivation of that article. 

Ot the Violet Family, only one species has come 
to us from abroad-the Viola tricolor , or Fanny, 
which is occasionally found in the vicinity ol gar¬ 
dens, from which it has escaped. , 

The Hypericum perforatum, or common St John 8- 

wort, wl.... 

weed difficult to eradicate. 


milk, making butter, etc., and if you think this 
sufficiently explicit you can publish it; if not, let 
me know, and I will try again. Put allow me to 
say, in conclusion, il you, or any ol your many 
thousand subscribers, feel inclined to doubt my 
statement, just remember an old saying about “the 
proof of the pudding.” etc. Call round and get 
some good home-made bread and butter. Speaking 
of bread, I am using the best recipe for hop yeast 
ever made, and they do say my bread, too, canDOt 
be beaten, and as l have no desire to ‘•hide iny 
1 ght under a bushel.” perhaps, at some future time, 
I may send yon my mode of making hop yeast that 
will keep two or three months without souiing. and 
bread that will not keep as long, if one has those 
about them favored with a good appetite and powers 
of appreciation. [Please tell us about the hop 

yeast.—E d.] 

Beaver Dam, Wis , 1802. 


Tub COMSrissKOKXR or Ar.iocci.TCRis.’'—The lust number 
of tlie Maine Farmer devotes its lender to the above subject. 
It fairly discusses the merits of the Commissioner, Mr. Isaac 
NSWTOX—giving a paragraph in his favor from u Pennsylvania 
paper, and adding:—- Since his appointment a very general 
dissatisfaction among; the journals of the country bos been 
manifested. Whether this dissatisfaction comes from parties 
who are interested, and who, by the appointment of Mr. 
Newton, felt, that they or Some of their friends have had 
injustice done them, we are unable to say The Rural New- 
Yorker, Ohio Farmer, and other responsible journals, are 
among tire number. 1 ’ .V</ So far as this journal is concerned, 
the dissatisfaction expressed did not emnnnte from parties 
interested ” or who had any particular candidate to urge for 
the position. All w e desired was thatu comptmi man should 
he selected, without regard to his location or friendship. 
That such an one was not (ns we believe) appointed, must, he 
a source of regret nrnl disappointment to every intelligent 
friend of Rural Imfirovcment. 

— Our contemporary justly remarks that the subject is one 
upon which the President has no right to trifle with the feel¬ 
ings and interests of the great mass of farmers tlu oughont 
the country; and that it would he a great injustice to place a 
man at the head of the important agricultural interests of our 
Republic, who docs not possess the confidence of the farmers, 
or the qualifications necessary for the responsible position, 
lie wishes to have - this matter thoroughly sifted now tbat.it 
is started, -1 and concludes in this frank stylo:—“ Let us see If 
in this department—even if in no other—a man to take charge 
of it cannot he found who has the. requisite qmitilies, and who 
| merits the position from bis ability to DU it, and not because 

Let us keep it free from 


necessary turn the close, cyuuunuui u. 
should be changed to the loose, branching, open 
head of the other; in short, that it should be changed 
from a plant of one genus to a plant ofa very differ¬ 
ent genus. Now, for all this change there Is no 
analogy in nature. The change is no greater than 
would be necessary to transmute a field of Timothy 
into a field ol Red-Top —no greater than would be 
necessary to transmute an Oak into a Chestnut. 

It is true that plants are capable ol a kind of 
degeneracy or depaiiperization, such as occurs when 
rust attacks a field of Wheat, and by diverting the 
proper juices of the grain, leaves it. shrunken and 
imperfect, llttt no adverse circumstances, no defi¬ 
ciency ol nutriment, no injury by frost, has cum 
produced such a radical and constant change in the 
generic nature of any plant as that w liicb is asset ted 
to be produced in the change of Wheal to Chess. 
It would be natural to suppose that if such a change 
was effected, it would be observable in different 
stages of progress— that it would sometimes be only 
partially effected, and that all manner uf forms ol 
heads intermediate bet ween Wheat and Chess would 
be noticed. But such is not the case. 

The Chess is as truly a separate and distinct plant, 
having its proper habits and characteristics, as is 
the Wheat. It may be found in situations where no 
Wheat has been grown, nourishing after its own 


or common ot. J onu 

hich in the Eastern States is a pernicious 
has been met with very 

sparingly in (his State. 

Of the Natural Order Oa r yopii y i.laka:, we 
have several introduced species, though most o 
them are still dependent upon cultivation for their 
permanence. Of this class is the Saponana officin¬ 
alis, or Soapwort; the A'/rostema, or Cockle, which 
is frequent in fields of grain; and the Vacwna vul¬ 
garis, also growing in grain fields. r l he little Chick- 
weed (SLellaria media j, which is everywhere com¬ 
mon in the Eastern States, is here but sparingly 
introduced; but the larger Cbickweed (Cerastium 
vulgaUm) is found in every field and by every 
road-side. 

One of the commonest and most, troublesome 
of garden weeds is the Portulaca oleracea, or Purs¬ 
lane. It is too well known to need description. Its 

tenacity of life is wonderful. Its thick, fleshy leaves 
have so few pores that they retain their moisture a 
long time after it is taken up by the roots, and it 
continues to ripen its seed about as well as if still 
attached to the soil; so that to insure Hf. extermina¬ 
tion it is necessary to remove it entirely from the 
premises. 

The Natural Order Composite furnishes a larger 
number of naturalized plants than any other family, 
except the Grasses. To this order belongs the 
universal May-Weed ( Manila colula). the Dande¬ 
lion (Taraxacum Densdeonis). and the Burdock 
(Lappa major). Two species of the Thistle have 
become naturalized, viz., the common Field Thistle 
(Cirsium lavceolatum) and the notorious Canada 
Thistle (Cirsium urvense) -the latter a? yet ouly 
sparingly introduced, but gradually spreading; and 
unless rare be exercised to prevent its propagation, 
it will ere many years become a serious pest to 
agriculture. The White or Ox-eye Daisy (Ltucan * 
themum vulgarej is another ol Hie pernicious weeds 
of this order which has been detected iu a few local¬ 
ities, and which needs a vigilant eye to prevent its 
further advance. In the Eastern States, thousands 
of acres of land are rendered almost useless by the 
■tenacious foothold of tide species. A few other 
plants of this fumily have been introduced, but are 
of minor importance. Two or three native species 
of this order, however, deserve notice. One is the 
Erigeron Cana,dense, sometimes called Horse-Weed^ 
which, in company with the Bolens frondosa, or 
Beggar-Ticks, usually overspreads grain fields after 
harvest. The first, mentioned of these, the Horse- 
Weed, although strictly a native of this country, has 
now become widely spread over most, parts of the 
world. Another rather formidable native Ameri¬ 
can, which has become troublesome in some locali 
ties, is fii« Cockle Burr (Xunlhium Strum*** Iwu j, 
a coarse weed with abundant clusters of harsh, 
spiny seeds, not at all pleasant to handle. A vari¬ 
ety of this species Imp also become scattered over 
the warm parts of the globe, perhaps as a partial 
return for the noxious weeds which we have im¬ 
ported from abroad. 

The common Plantain, belonging to the Plantain 
Family, although extremely common in all parts ot 
the country, is an immigrant from Europe. It is 
not much complained of as troublesome lo the agri¬ 
culturist. 

In the Order Surophulariacile. out 1 principal 
weeds are the Mulleins, of which we have two 
species—the common Mullein ( Verb(t6WMn I hap- 
•sus) and the Moth Mullein ( Vtrbascum BlatlariaJ, 
which last is neither common nor troublesome. 

The Natural Order Lariata-.. or Mint Family, 
has several naturalized representatives in this State, 
which, however, are seldom of much consequence as 
weeds. Some of them are very useful, and possess 
medicinal qualities. The principal species of this 
class are the lloarhound (MarrtdnumJ, the Moth¬ 
erwort (Ltomrus ), and Catnip ( Nepela). 

The plants commonly known as Pig-Weeds, em¬ 
bracing the genera Chenopodium and Amarantus. 
are among the commonest and most abundant of 


Bessie Ladle 


FANNIE’S FLOCK OF SHEEP. 

In my last I said 1 


En. Rural Nkw-Youkrk 
would tell you about my flock of sheep. Not be¬ 
cause I have anything astonishing or miraculous to 
disclose, do I do so, but simply because 1 think that 
rural women should be represented in the Rural. 
Now, Mr. Editor, you will not laugh at me. will you? 

In the spring of 1859 my husband purchased a 
sheep, for which be paid S425. and presented her to 
mo. In June following, waft taken from Bettie’s 
smooth, round back, a snowy fleece weighing 5j 
lbs., at which time, she was the fond mother of two 
ewe lambs. The transaction, tabulated, would 
stand thus: 

FIRST SHEARING. 

Wool. tK lbs., at 42 cts.,.52 41 

Two Iambs. at $2,___ 4 00 

Bettie, valued at____ 2 60 

Total..58 91 

SECOND SHEARING, 1860. 

Wool from three sheep, 17>a lbs., at 86 eta.$0 21 

Two lambs, at $2.-. j* ™ 

Three old sheep, at $2.60,.. > 60 

Total,.—.517 71 

THIRD SHEARING, I88L 

Wool from five sheep, 25 lbs., at30ctS;,-$7 60 

Four lambs, ut 52.----- 8 00 

Five old sheep, at $2 60,..... 12 o0 

Total..,-.528 00 

FOURTH SHEARING, IN JUNE, 1862. 

Wool from nine sheep, 37 lbs., at 44 cts.,.$16 28 

Three lambs, at $2.. 6 00 

Nine old sheep, at $2.60........ 22 u0 

Total,.-.544 78 

Several lambs were lost last spring, by reason of 
a drenching rain Which occurred in the night, while 
the flock were in a back pasture. 

Almost any good farmer or sheep-grower could 
beat this, I suppose; but can you, rural ladies ? It 
so, let us hear from you. 

Ladies, (sotto voce.; if any of you find difficulty 
in the way of procuring “pin money,” just get your 
husband to procure tor you a sheep, or a pig, or a 
half dozen fowls, over which you shall have exclu¬ 
sive ownership, and see how soon you will have all 
you wish. h annie Bell. 

Bell grove, Weedsport, N. Y., 1802. 


he belongs to n particular clique 
political influences and corruptions, and demand that it bt Uept 
so. If a mistake has been made by the appointing power, 
from whatever cause let the error be repaired by the only 
method left open, and as soon as pay be. Of this w«j are 
certain: The farmers of the country will not submit to any 
SUeh Imputation upon their Intelligence as is made by the 
appointment of a person to this high position who is wanting 
in the requisite qualifications for the duties devolving upon 
the head of the Bureau of Agriculture at Washington. We 
know of but one man suitable for tills place; tlie mention of 
bis nanto will need no introduction or comment It is Hon 
B. 1\ Johnson, of New York." 


Plowing Heavy Lands. 

It would be interesting and important, says the 
Boston Cultivator, to know what, would be the com¬ 
parative results, in regard to the crops produced for 
three years, between lots plowed iu tarrows of fif¬ 
teen inches and others of ten inches wide, on heavy 
Soil. It is a rule in England arid Scotland, as well 
as in some parts of this country, to plow clay land 
in as fine or narrow furrows as practicable, in order 
to produce the required friability, and give duo 
exposure to the atmosphere, which is su necessary 
to develop the fertility of such soils. It may be 
said that the width of the furrows was not greater 
than usual in proportion to the depth. Ou this 
point it may be inquired whether the expediency of 
plowing sward to this depth has been demonstrated? 
Would it not be better, especially on clayey soils, 
to bury the sward ot only a moderate depth, where 
it would more quickly decompose, and give more 
immediate benefit to crops —plowing deeper, if 
necessary, afterwards? Hitch is the practice iu 
some sections distinguished for successful farming. 


Cot.. D. D. T. MOORE — Hy Dear Sir: This wilt be handci! 
to you by my M.n Sam. who goes flown to your city to look 
lifter a patent heifer that he expects on the ear* to flay, and 
won't leave till to morrow. I unfl mother don't want him 
exposed to any of the had things in the city, for a city is an 
awful place; so I have taken the liberty of sending him toyour 
care and protection. Yours to command, 

Joux ri.OWHANm.lt 

— The above characteristic note was recently handed us by 
a fine-looking young man, who, though modest iu appear¬ 
ance, had evidently traveled aforetime, and was aware of “the 
bad things of the city." He assured us of the good health Of 
bis paternal ancestor—our whilom correspondent. On inquiry 
about the “patent" heifer we learned that friend Plow 
iiAXOi.K had been investing in Short horns From this wt 
infer that the General is taking the initiatory stops to obtftit 
some exalted position—perhaps that of President of our Stat 
Ag. Society—or to beat “ Smith’s bull at tlie next State Fait 
In confirmation of this suspicion we arc assured, on goo. 
authority—can cite the exact Page, if necessary—that frieti 
ri.owtiAxm.E has recently expressed a desire to obtain seven 
Short horn cows, each of which, (in his own emphatic an 
Comprehensive language.) “ must have a pedigree ns long i 
your arm. till a wash-tub at each milking, andproduoe a firki 
full, or Iras, of butter each week." If this report Is tri 
Messrs Conoer, Tuoenk. CORXEbt, and other noted hreede, 
will soon hav e a formidable competitor. “ Forewarned, for 
armed.'' gentlemen! 


jog the grain so as to become the true grain of 
Wheat. But. no such change has ever taken place, 
or is ever expected to take place. The seed oi 
Chess produces Chess, and only Chess; and the seed 
of Wheat produces Wheat, and only Wheat; just 
according to the scripture declaration in Genesis, 
i: 12 —“And the earth brought forth grass, and 
herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yield¬ 
ing fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind.” 

llow, then, it maybe asked, do you account for 
the substitution of so much Chess for Wheat., where 
Wheat has been winter-killed, or injured by host 
during the winter or spring? I answer that several 
circumstances may co-operate to produce the result. 
Iu the first place, very few farmers sow W’heat 
which is absolutely free from Chess, und very lew 
cultivated fields are entirely free of Chess plants or 
seed. The Chess is a hardier gr ass than Wheat, and 
does nut so easily winter-kill; and hence when the 
Wheat fails the Chess is ready to take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by its absence; it spreads 

-»>.'■ stools: it Honrlslies, and produces tVnitn 
hundred or n thousand-fold. Whereas, if the Wheat 

had been a success, it. would, by its earlier start and 
its rapid growth, have subdued ami checked the 
Chess to such a degree that very little of it would 
have come to maturity. 

Certain it is that no person of accurate scientific 
knowledge would resort t.o the miracle of transmu¬ 
tation to account for the presence ol Chess, until il 
could first be absolutely proven that there was no 
Chess in the field, and that none was sown with the 
Wheat. And even then, if Chess eamo, I presume 
he would have as much ingenuity as the farmer 
spoken, of in the scripture, who found Tares in his 
field where he had sown ouly good Wheat—he 
would declare that “an enemy hath done this.” 


American Breadstceku us. Intervention.—A New Vo, 
paper happily nay* the tide is turning in our favor abroad, a 
tolls ' 1 what'B tin* id alter ’’ this wise:—" W all street has he 
troubled not a lit lie of kite at tils’ .‘JQl«nB.{pP cct tl,U 
Please he quiet, Messrs. Bulls a 
John Bull wants bread, no 


OJ.V. 


TAKE ‘ 

Eds. Rurai. 

Interested in the letters from practical farmers you 
are in the habit of printing in your papers and iu 
order to add my mite to the general fund of inform¬ 
ation, I propo e to say a few words about horses. 

In the first place, it is always best and cheapest 
to keep good horses. Now, any one can get. a good 
horse who has got the rocks wherewith to purchase 
him; bul.it is doI every one that can keep a horse 
good after lie lias once got him. and that is the main 
point. Many a farmer who purchases a good team, 
and expects them to keep good, puts them to work 
in the mud and mire in charge of a green “hired 
man;” and when, after a tew weeks, tie finds their 
legs all sore and lame with the scratches, their 
hair standing more than “seven ways tor Sunday,’ 
and their heads down, lie may say, “ those horses h ave 
eat enough grain; they ought to look well; 1 cannot 
think what ails them; I must have got cheated in 
the purchase.” Ah! my Christian friend, lli.it may 
all be. but you bave attended to the most expensive 
and overlooked the most important part of the care 
of horse flesh. Now, if you had, every night, when 
the team came in from work, laid off your coal and 
taken a wisp of straw in each hand and worked 
faithfully on the legs of each horse until they were 


out tinny near Kiehmoud, 

Beam, for thn tide is turning, 
quite as much as lie wants cotton, anil we are giving it to h 
by ship loads upon ship loads. Intervention at tlie pres, 
moment, ttn-rel'ore, means starvation. Cotton is a good th: 
but cotton won t keep body and soul together. Cotton t< 
feed spindles, but it won’t feed mouths. A cotton block; 
and a bread blockade at tlie same lime, would make the 
British lion shake his mane and roar like thunder. So 
Shan't have intervention at present—at least not until we i 
send over a thousand ship loads of wheat, to quiet the ( 
vings of 1 mv lord’ the Premier. Wall street will pin 


First, I consider it absolutely necessary to ouiui- 

mukiug to have a cool, airy milk room, and that 
the milk vessels be thoroughly cleansed, first iu cold 
water, next iu hot, after which to be scalded and 
sunned, 

I use shallow tin pans, and set. the milk a little 
less than two inches in depth. My experience is, 
more cream can be had from the same amount of 
milk by raising the pans from the shell, allowing a 
free circulation of air around the milk; two strips 
of wood, of uniform thickness, about six inches in 
length, to each pan, will answer the purpose. 

As soon as the milk thickens, I remove the cream 
into an earthen pan, keeping it uncovered, and 
always stir gently after adding fresh cream; churn 
twice a week, and never allow any water to get 
nearer the butter than the outside of a stone churn 
during the process of churning. I take the butter 
from tlie churn with a ladle, aud salt to taste: let it 
stand twenty-foul 1 hours, and Ibeu work by taking 
'about one pound at a time. This is more convenient 
aud can be worked much dryer than by working the 
whole mass at once. If for packing, I add one 
inhlesrioonful of crushed sugar, aud as much salt- 


Wool Growing in California. 

TttK California correspondent of the American 
Slock Journal, under date “Ban Francisco, June 
1st," furnishes some interesting intelligence relative 
to sheep raising and wool growing in the Golden 
State. We condense from his article the following: 

The flock of Col. W. IV. Hollister, of San Juan, 
Monterey Co., comprises 14,000 sheep, exclusive of 
about 7,500 lambs. These sheep are divided into 
flocks of about 1.500 each. Tlie clip of the present 
spring will amount to 80,920 lbs. net from the above 
flock. The. average weight of fleece is upwards of 
5j lbs. The sheep are of the pure blood French 
Merino, and oue-half and three-quarter breeds. 
The value ot the present clip is estimated by Col. 
H. at the round sum of $20,000. He has lost in 
value of sheep, by disease, (scab, etc.,) about 
$4,000; and raises about 7,500 lambs, notwithstand¬ 
ing the severity of the past winter. The expe¬ 
rience, however, gained from which will be ot great 
practical benefit in the future management of his 
flock, and he does not, in consequence, regret the 
loss. 

Messrs. Flint and Bixby, of San Juan. Monterey 
Co., will shear, the present spring, some 17,000sheep, 
principally Spanish Merino. Their crop of wool 
will amount to from 80,000 lo 90,000 lbs., and is val¬ 
ued at 26 cts., all round. Their losses by winter 
exposure, etc., were about 500 head, and they raise 
this season about 8,500 lambs. They have a single 
flock of 3,300 fine sheep, from which the average 
weight of each fleece is 7 lbs, 5 oz. . , 

The wool market, of late, has been characterized 
by a degree of activity, and remunerative prices 
have been readily attainable for all the desirable 
qualities of well conditioned wools, 'the interior 

grades and poorly handled lots are not in demand, 
i • !■ .. i 1. r.nrrlit tn npiow tne 


dry, and then taken a card and brush and gone over 
their bodies until their hair lay straight, your horses 
would never have had the scratches. And then iu 
the morning at them again with card and brush. It 
takes but a little while to clean a horse thoroughly, 
and it is worth more than an extra four quarts ot 
oats. Then your horses, provided they have enough 
to eat, will go out to work with their heads and tails 
up, and do a full day’s work without flagging. 

It is now the season when the egg that produces 
the. bott. is taken into the horses’ system; and it you 
will feed them once a week with a t.ablespoonful of 
fine ashes, a small lump of sulphur mixed with their 
usual salt and fed in their grain, you will never 
be troubled with the bolts. I meant to have said 
something more about, preventives for the various dis¬ 
eases that horse flesh is heir lo, but, have got to the 
end of mv paper, and not another sheet without 


Draining Mach inks Wanted.— Of late several inqi 
verbal anil written, have been made of us concerning dra 
machines. Tlie last (a letter just at band from Toi 
C. W,) says —" 1 would be glad to learn, through 
excellent paper, something of the success and satiria 
given in tlie use of draining machines to those who | 
seen or tested them. Also, where made, ilieir prices, 
qualifications. Manufacturers would do well to ex In bit la 
at the coining Fairs this season." We shall be glad to 1 
and communicate to tho public, such information as 
answer the above and similar inquiries. At present we 
not refer to any particular machine as worthy ot sp 
commendation, but learn, incidentally, that a very Promj 
one lias recently been gotten up, and satisfactorily teste 
Wayne county. If so, the inventor, (whose name anJ 
deueo are unknown to us.) ought to advise tlie public I 


common smart-\vw*u, which iuk'-o 
every voad-side. Another species is sometimes 
called Climbing Buckwheat, and is a great nuisance 
in some fields of grain. 

Of the Dock Family we have three introduced 
species—the Ramex crispus, or Curled-Leaved 
Dock; the Ramex oliusifolius, or Blunt-Leaved 
Dock; and the Ramex ucdocellus, or common Rod 
Sorrel, which is one of tlie worst enemies of the 
agriculturist, and is unfortunately becoming quite 
common, to the great injury ol many farms. 

The next order furnishing us any important nat¬ 
uralized plants is Gramine.e, or the Grass Family. 

Nearly all tho grasses we have sought to cultivate 
are exotics, and it is not therefore surprising that 
the grasses we meet with on the road-sides, and on 
cultivated or partly cultivated lauds, arc almost 
wholly naturalized ones. These are principally the 
Timothy or Herd’s-Grass ( Phleumpratense), June 
Grass (Poa pratensis), Blue Grass (Poa com- 
pressa J, and Red-Top (Agrostis vulgaris J, which 
last is also native in some parts of the State. In 
addition to these we have the Barn-i ard Grass 
(Panicum Crus-galliJ and two smaller species of not be injured as much as by the same amount ot 

Panicum, and two species of Setaria. or Pigeon water. 

Gras<= which are abundant in gardens, and come I pack butter in large stone jars, using for a wught 
un in’great quanties in grain fields after harvest; a common dinner plate and a piece of marble. 1 
also the Annual Spear Grass (Poa annua J, and am not in favor of wooden vessels for milk and 
occasionally the Meadow Fox-Tail (Alopccurm butter making. 1 suppose we shall be obliged to 
«rofctisis). And lastly, though not least, among use a wooden churn-dash, butter bowl, and ladle, 
our exotic grasses we have to record the Bromus until some inventive genius takes it into his head to 
secalinus, otherwise called Cheat or Chess. get up something of a different material 

And this brings us to the consideration of an im- In winter, 1 heat the milk slightly; if allowed to 
portant question-one that has agitated the agricul- scald, the butter will be oily. 

Lral world for many years. I liav e eaten some poor butter in my da> , some 

Among a large class of farmers an opinion pre- too fresh, but more too salt. It there is anything 
vails that under certain circumstances the Wheat particularly horrible to my nerves, it is using my 
+i,rnc iii rbPSR. Tbev will tell you that they “molars” for a salt null. It people, who furnish 


" Promoted. — Mr. 


A “Rural Recruit 
Inokn, former chief mailiiiR clerk iu this office—'who wen 
the war last fall as Sergeant Major in tlie 80th Regiment N 
V., (the Dickinson Guard,) and who has been with tlia Bi 
ride Expedition in all its perils and triumphs —ha* adri 
gained marked favor and promotion. A few weeks ftge 
learned that the officers of the regiment had joined iu prei 
jug him an elegaut sword, and it is now aimouneeiwjtu 
lias been promoted, by special order of Gen. BURNSB>x, 
First Lieuteuantcy. When Van left the Rural "ffice 
expressed tlie confident belief that lie would acquit hi 
well in any position, and wished him “success and tin 
.nntloTi we are assured lie will merit,’'— hence bis adi 

ier, — brave 
he will ere 1 


ment is not • unexpected. A true so 
thoroughly disciplined, yet unassuming, 
prove himself worthy of still higher rank. 

A Fine Lithograph or Cattle —We are in receipt o 
fine and apparently life-like colored lithograph ot a pair 
Durham cattle, “fed and bred by R- RbahiKO, i><|., 
Aurora, Erie Co., N. Y.” The picture reflects credit upo 
the artistic skill and taste of Messrs. Sauk, Sons 1 •> 

Buffalo, from whose establishment it emanates. lM 
and others wishing to obtain lithographs of choice m 
valuable animals would do well to consult our Buffalo fntfxh 
as they are evidently au fait in suoll matters. 

I t i st op A on cultural Faiiis —We ure preparing a lift Ci. 













bonie acid by a light. The carbonic acid may be 
driven from the cellars by opening all the issue?, by 
lighting a lire on the stairway, by throwing hot 
water into them, and by scattering freshly slaked 
Hate in them 


ing fi sheath for a in wet, dripping summers, there are neither of these 
islles to assist in the fruits. Never disturb the ground at all; hand-weed 
p tilings (lie creature and cover the whole soil with stable litter front the 
ibracing the Hete- horse, with a little black manure round the stools, 
and you will have more raspberries than you know 
families of terrestial what to do with. If the summer is very sultry, give 
operly called hugs, each stool one bucket of water twice a week, A 
bug, (Corruts trisHs.) raspberry lives by suction. From throe to five 
> punctures on the caues are enough, and these should be cut down to 


TOMATO PIGS-ARTIFICIAL OYSTERS. 

Ens. Ren At. New-Yorker:— Seeing an inquiry 
from K. K. K., of Naples, Ill., for making tomato 
figs, I send mamas, which I deem a very good one. 
After peeling the fruit, make a sirup, allowing one 
half pound of sugar to each pound of frU.lt. When 
hot, put in as much fruit as the sirup will cover, and 
let it cook until transparent. Skim out and place 
on plateR to dry. The sirup should boil ft tew min¬ 
utes after taking out the fruit, before putting in 
more. Each tomato should be rolled in powdered 
sugar every day until dry, alter which pluco in jars 
in layers, scattering sugar between them. The 
small yellow tomatoes make the nicest looking figs, 
although they are no better tor eating than the red 
ones. 

For the benefit of my Rural friends, I send a 
recipe for artificial oysters:—Take young green 
corn, grate it in a dish, and to one pint of this add 
one egg well beaten, a small teacup of flour, half a 
cup of butter, some salt and pepper, and mix well 
together. A tablespoonful of the batter will make 
the size of an oyster. Fry them a light brown, and 
when done, butter them; or cream, it it can be had, 
is better. Try them; they're excellent. 

Milan. Ohio. 1862. Mart M. M. 


During the fermentation, the bung- 
hole should only be closed with vine-leavep, or by 
a little bag filled with sand—the object being to 
prevent the air from entering at the same time that 
the carbonic acid Is permitted to escape. 

9 . Towards Christmas the clarification of the wine 
is about completed, and the yeast, which has be¬ 
come insoluble during the fermentation, is precipi¬ 
tated. Four weeks after the commencement of the 
fermentation, Ihe casks, which should not he quite 
filled up at first, become completely full. 

10. The racking, or drawing off from the lees at 
Christmas, is very important and necessary. There 
always remains in the wine, alter the first fermenta¬ 
tion, a certain quantity of soluble leaven, and it 
this is not scattered, and the wine still contains 
undecomposed sugar, the liquid will become turbid, 
it will ferment again, and possibly be spoiled. In 
the first racking, towards the commencement of the 
year, care should be taken to expose the wine as 
much as possible to contact with the air, in which 
case, the oxygen of the atmosphero precipitates the 
insoluble leaven, and the liquid clarifies completely, 
so that the second racking may be retarded until 
the cud of April, there being no further fear of fer¬ 
mentation. 

U. The following autumn another rackingshould 
take place, after which the wine may be considered 
as completely made. In drawing olf, great care 


horticultural visit-new BLACKBERRY. 

Those who have read the proceedings ot the 
Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New ^ oik, must 
have observed an account of a new Blackberry, 
grown from seed by Dr. II. B. Minbr, ot Honeoye 
Falls, which was brought to the notice ot the So¬ 
ciety and highly recommended by Mr. Ainsworth, 
of Bloomfield. Havinsr received an invitation 


__ 1 1. Having received 

from Mr. Miner to visit his grounds and see the 
plants in fruit, we accepted the invitation, aud are 
prepared to report all we saw, Mr. Miner has been 
experimenting w ith (he blackberry for some fifteen 
years, and during that time has raised hundreds of 
seedlings, all of which have proved either unpro¬ 
ductive, or worthless on account of inferior quality, 
except two. These are both the Low or Trailing 
species, sometimes called Dewberry, (Rnbus Cana¬ 
densis, of Linn-EcsJ Everybody knows that the 
Trailing Blackberry produces the sweetest, highest 
flavored fruit, but is quite unproductive, as only a 
few perfect and many imperfect berries are produced 
on each plant. Mr. Miner, out of a host of seed¬ 
lings which he has fruited, found two that bore very 
large crops, and these he has propagated exclu¬ 
sively. One of these is about two weeks earlier 


Most of our insects are very hardy, caring little 
for wind or weather, and will never “die of aro¬ 
matic pain.” We once packed some small skin3 
in the center of" a cask of tobacco leaf and stems, 
but the miller went there, deposited her eggs, and 
the furs were ruined. This shows that they are 
not at all delicate, and care nothing for tobacoo. 
Expensive cedar closets are frequently constructed, 
with the Idea that the rather pleasant odor of the 
cedar is sufiicienlly disagreeable to the moth to keep 
him away from articles of clothing deposited there! 
This is a mistake. The strongest instinct, promts the 
miller to seek the means of perpetuating its kind, 
and no trifling impediment will prevent it. 

But the preservation of furs, or articles of cloth¬ 
ing, is perfectly simple, cheap aud easy. Shake 
them well, and tie them up in a cotton or linen bag, 
so that the miller cannot, possibly enter, and the 
articles will not be injured, though the bag is hung 
in a wood-house or garret. This is cheaper than to 


RULES FOR MAKING GRAPE WINE 


fwtinttturat $otes 


Very many are the inquiries we receive for some 
good and sure method ot making grape and currant 
wine. With the exception of the manufacture of a 
little occasionally for domestic use, Jrom grapes and 
small fruits, we have no experience that will war¬ 
rant us in giving an opinion with a gre&t deal of 
confidence. For making currant wine, a few weeks 
since we gave the method of an experienced and 


Horticulture and tun W.ui—It is slid to reflect on the 
enormous losses to horticulture »n<l agriculture arising from 
the rebellion. We believe no class, taken collectively, 
endeavored to avert the Strife more energetically than ours; 
and, though suffering iu common with others, have less to 
answer for. Prom our position, in correspondence with so 
many dilferent sources, we can say of our own knowledge 


inay ho near, and root at the points, like the Black Cap 
Raspberry. Mr. Miner allows these to run at will 
until near the autumn, when, if new plants are not 
■wanled, the points are cut off, leaving the canes 
some six feet in length. In the spring, a heavy 
stake, five nr six feet long, is driven into the ground 
for each hill or plant, (and they may be set from 
three to four feet apart.) The branches are then 
gathered together, wound around the stake, like a 
rope nd fastened at the top with a string. The 
fn.it - borne on long, slender stems, which,.with the 
ti.ii.ice. make a beautiful pyramid, the berries being 
on the outside and fully exposed. The next spring 
t in- old ou nes must be cut away, and the new shoots 
wound around the stake and fastened as before. 
We hope in a few weeks to present our readers with 
a good engraving of a plant in bearing, showing its 
habit and (he mode of training. 

\ : ; other things we saw at the Doctor’s, was a 

.•-ivdline Raspberry that seemed to be a cross be- 
■v. - ti„. Black Cap and the Red Antwerp. It is 
.lii as the latter, of a singular, light mulberry 
i. roots at the points of the shoots, and ripens 
about t < time of the Black Cap. It is very hardy, 
of good quality, and may prove valuable; for it is 
certainly far in advance of the Black Cap. 


tions, the great body of Southern horticulturists were opposed 
to secession, not but they had their differing views 


Pickled Cucumbers. —Wash your cucumbers 
very clean; make a pickle of salt and water suffi¬ 
ciently strong to float an egg, aud pour it. over them. 
Put a weight on the top of the vessel to keep the 
cucumbers under the brine, and let them stand nine 
days; then take them out aud wash them in fresh 
water. I.ine the bottom of the kettle with green 
Cabbage leaves, put in your pickles, and as much 
vinegar and water mixed in equal quantities, as 
will cover them. Put a layer of cabbage leaves on 
the top. Hang them over a slow fire; let the water 
get hot, but do not allow them to simmer, as that 
would soften them. When they are perfectly green, 
take them out and let them drain. Wipe them dry, 
put them in jars with some allspice, cloves, and a 
few small onions, or garlic, A piece of alum in 
each jar will keep them firm. Cover your pickles 
with the best cider vinegar— tie them close and 
keep them in a cool, dry place. By adding one 


Death op Horticulturists.— The Gardners’ Mommy 
notices the death of B, A. Fah.vkstook, one of the Vice 
Presidents of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. It 
UIJS ‘ his collection of rare plants was probably the most 
valuable in the Union, and Ilia liberality iu allowing the 
friends of horticulture to see his collections, frequently 
afforded us opportunities of seeing extremely rare and valua¬ 
ble plants we should otherwise know only by reputation as 


species described in the Patent Office Deport, is ol 
service in ridding shade trees from caterpillars. 
Figure 4 is from Say’s figure ot this insect. Figure 
2, the natural size; and Fig. 3, amagnified view ot the 
insect found on the peach. The question arising in 
my mind is whether the criminal charged with 
puncturing the peaches, doe3 so for its vegetable, 
juices, or whether it is in quest of the grub ot the 
curculio or other insect already lodged within the 
fruit. The spinous, thickened femora of the fore 
legs, indicate that they are graspers, and designed 
by nature to prey upon other inseptB; hence 1 am 
under the necessity of suspending judgment until I 
more direct or positive proof is found against them. 

Before concluding this subject, I will say that 
various species of this order are apterous, and some 
with very short wing-covers, and erroneously sup¬ 
posed by some authors to be undeveloped or im¬ 
perfect insects, and as pupa' able to reproduce. But 
those that really obtain wings, in the peieet state, 
are of different genera. Thus the bed-bug (speak it 
softly ; has never been observed but with the minute 
rudimental upper wings, somewhat resembling the 
ordinary wing-cases of pupa'; while others are 
found perfectly apterous. I have seen it stated that 
specimens were found fully fledged; but this has 
been found to be erroneous. 

The C'mlddrn is properly restricted to the genus 
Cimex. The Cimex kdularius, of Linn., so feelingly 
known by ticklish persons, is the commou beg-bug. 
Linn.v.cs, however, Included the squash-bug ami 
others In bis genus Cimex. Fahkicius improperly 
changed the name “Cimex’ 1 to that of Acanthia, for 


The vessels should be clean, and, above all, 
U1 not have contained sour wine. Care should 


Growing Ccccmiierh and Melons. — Every year I have 
added to the pains heretofore taken, with more or lesssuocess, 
In growing vines and their fruits. The greatest obstacle to 
encounter has been the drouth, and this year the cucumbers 
especially were found to be abortions from this cause. Not 
wilting to give it up \ gave the wheel of emergency one more 
turn, by taking a pail not quite water-tight and setting it in 
among the hills and vines, and filling it with rain water twice 
a day. The result was, in a very few days, Ute Change in the 
appearance and vigor of the vines was most marked, and the 
cucumbers are now growing finely, and stretching themselves 
out in length and size to their fullest proportions.—S. N. 
Holm ics, Syracuse , 1862. 


THE FRUIT CROP 


The prospect of fruit continues encouraging. A 
little blight ia seen upon the pear trees, but the 
disease ia not as serious as last season, and the fruit 
is quite abundant The only difficulty this season 
will be an over-crop of apples, pears and plums, so 
that the size will be less than the average. Our 
fruit growers have not learned to thin out the fruit. 
The consequence, in fruitful seasons, is that trees 
are allowed to bear more than they can perfect; 
and iu Stead of having a crop of superior specimens, 
we have a great quantity of fruit of inferior size 
and quality. This is a great mistake, tor if halt the 
fruit were taken off as soon as set, as many bushels 
-would be produced, while the quality and size 
would be superior, and the price obtained much 
greater. We have an illustration of this tact in the 
crop of apricots, which is exceedingly largo, almost 
every tree being borne down with fruit, while in 
most, cases the specimens are not much larger than 
marbles. Occasionally we see a tree that from 
accidental causes, or from judicious thinning, is 
bearing only a fair crop, and on such the specimens 
are fine, and would sell for double the price of an 
ordinary fruit. 

Those who have searched for the curculio, may 
have found the little Turk at his usual work; but it 
has done but little if any mischief in this section of 
the country the present season. Every old and 
neglected plum tree is loaded wuth fruit, and if the 
curculio had taken one half it would have been all 
the better. The black-kuot, too, seems to have run 
its course, aud it is only occasionally we are re¬ 
minded of its past prevalence, by seeing an old tree 
that has lingered along for years under the infliction. 

Teaches will be abundant and good. The trees 
are not crowded, but most orchards will give a fair 
crop of superior fruit. 

Grapes are doing well, and if favored with a 
warm autumn, may ripen well, though we judge 
they are rather late. Isabellas, unless in favored 
situations, we fear will not ripen well. 


Kkrnng GraJ’BB,—W e record what appears to do a very 
good plan of keeping grapes, which Mr. Thomson had 
adopted, and which, writing on the 19th of April, he describes 
thus:—“ In February l cut a great m.uiy bunches of the Lady 
Downe’s vine. I left the bunches attached to the branches 
that, bore them, sharpened the points of the branches where 
they had been detached from the parent stem, and ran them 
a couple of inches into Mangel Wurzel routs. These I laid 
on the shelf of the fruit room, and allowed the grapes to hang 
over the shelf, and cut them ns required. In this way they 
kept perfectly plump iu berry till the last bunch was con 
mined this month."— Gardener's Chronicle. 


To Destroy House Flies. — It is, perhaps, not 
generally known that black pepper (not red) is a 
poison for many insects. The following simple 
mixture is said to be the best destroyer of the com¬ 
mou house fly extant : — Take equal proportions ot 
fine black pepper, fresh ground, and sugar, say 
enough of each to cover a ten-cont piece; moisten 
and mix well with a spoonful ot milk (a little cream 
is better); keep that in your room, and you will 
keep dowu the flies. One advantage over other 
poisons is, that it injures nothing else; aud another, 
that the flies seek the air, and never die in the house 
— the windows being open. 


decomposing it. But the tollowiug summer these 
wines are found to be muddy, and ferment often 
with great force, become sour, and are often com¬ 
pletely spoiled. The wine, then, should be placed 
in casks which have not been fumed, aud uo obsta¬ 
cle to fermentation should be opposed, nor should it 
lie arrested by the fumes of sulphur. There is no 
exception to this rule, save for those autumns which 
are unusually warm, and which cause fears that the 
fermentation will be too strong. In such a case, the 
vessels may bo fumed with sulphur. 

6 . The fermentation of red wine should be treated 
differently from that of white. The must ot black 
grapes may remain twenty-four hours, with the 


To Color Black. —Noticing an inquiry in a late 
number of the Rural how to color black that will 
not be harsh or fade, l send my mother’s way. 
Take an iron kettle, put iu a layer of sorrel, then a 
layer of cloth or yam, aud so alternately, until the 
kettle is full; pul iu soft water; keep warm lor sev¬ 
eral hours, then wring out and put iuto a logwood 
dye; keep warm iu that several hours, and so 
change frum one to the other until as black as you 
desire. Where sorrel cannot be obtained, two parts 
water to one of vinegar can be used.— Mrs. E. Mer- 
w in, Palmyra, Otoe Co., Nebraska, 1SG2. 

To Preserve Pears.— Pare them very thin, and 
simmer in a thin sirup; let them lie a day or two. 
Make the sirup richer, and simmer again, and 
repeat this till they are clear; then drain and dry 
*hem in the sun or a cuol oven a very little. They 
may be kept in sirup, aud dried as wanted, which 
makes them more moist and rich. Jargonelles are 


Pelargoniums— CeteMe has ‘“an entirely new shade of 
color, the lower petals being of a rich orange scarlet, the 
upper petals deep maroon, with a bright scarlet margin mid 
a clear white center; altogether a very novel and striking 
dower." Mrs. Hoyle, “a fine light flower, lower petals violet 
rose, upper pemlx same color, shaded with red with a small 
black spot.” Prlncetta, “ a very beautiful dark flower, upper 
petals glossy black, with a fiery crimson margin; lower petals 
heavily pencilled with dark red and rose, center clear white.’) 


A SUPPOSED PEACH ENEMY 


the curculio. Not being acquainted with what was 
supposed to be a new enemy which the peach 
grower would have to combat, we forwarded the 
specimens to Jacob Stauffer, of Lancaster, Ta., 
and have been favored with the following response; 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— The insects Inclosed 
in the letter of S. A. Gage, Wampsville, Madison 
Co., N. Y., have come to hand. Mr. G. charges 
them “with puncturing and destroying his peach 
crop,” stating that he found as many as 20 and 30 
punctures on a single peach, and adding that they 
are armed with a bill very much like the curculio. 

As I am not writing for savans, but for the benefit 
of the general reader, 1 shall indulge my own humor, 
regardless of criticism from the former-named source. 
I opened the lid of the “ Black Maria ” pill box, and 
brought one oi the imprisoned culprits on the stand, 
(of my microscope,) aud, as judge and jury, insti¬ 
tuted my examination. The curculio belongs to the 
order Coi.eoptera, and his “ bill” is an elongated 
snout, with a pair of small jaws at its end. The 
criminal in question I at once recognized as having 


Lancaster, Pa, 1862. 


GKASB Chop in France.— The reports from the wine dis¬ 
tricts of France are satisfactory. The grapes are of a larger 
growth than has been witnessed for many years. The disease 
in the vine has disappeared; and should the sun not be over¬ 
clouded. the wine of this year will he superior to that which 
has been produced of late. Both in Burgundy and in Bor¬ 
deaux tlicic ;' r e anticipations of a most successful vintage. 


CULTURE OF THE RASPBERRY 


The best plan for raspberry culture is to make 
the soil right at first by deep digging and draining, 
and afterwards mulch heavily without stirring the 
soil, pulling up by huud what few weeds appear. 
This we have always found to be the best practice, 
and finding the same system advocated by Rev. W. 
F. Radomff, in the English Florist and Pomolo- 
gist, we give a portion of the article. Speaking of a 
raspberry bed that had beeD forked up pretty deeply 
lu the spring, he says: “Now, I ask auy man how 
he can expect to have a crop of raspberries after 
this fashion? Not only are the old roots broken, 
but the new spongioles are broken also; and the 
roots being turned up to suu and wind, of course 
the crop dwindles away, lienee a man comes to 
the absurd conclusion that the garden will not bear 


Rk-Gildixg— I wish to inquire, through the 
columns of the Rural, the method of re-gilding old 
picture frames, window cornices, &c.; how the 
gilding is prepared and put on. Caa not this be 
done at home, without the trouble of sending to the 
city ? The information will be received with many 

thanks, by a— Subscriber, Albion, N. Y., 1S62. 

—• >- 

Excellent Crackers, — To fourteen cups of 
flour, add one cup of lard, two teaspoons soda, four 
do. of cream tartar. Rub the iugredients well into 
flour and add three cups of water. Work thor¬ 
oughly and bake quick.— Mary, KeUogsville, Ohio. 


Tus Bird’s Ego Grape.— This is a white speckled grape, 
produced by Mr. Wra. H. Head, from seed of “Millers 
Calmdale Seedling Grape.” It is a gTape of singular appear¬ 
ance; berry egg-shape, and strongly marked with dark brown 
specks like a bird’s egg; hence the name. In addition to us 
curious form, the raiser represents it to be of very superior 
quality. — Gardener's Monthly. 











LINT, 

Fiber by fiber, shred by shred, 

It falls from her delicate hand 
In feathery films as soft and slow 
As fall the flakes of a vanishing snow 
In the lap of a Summer land. 

There are jewels of price in her rosette ears, 
And gold round her white wTist coils; 

There arc costly trifles on every hand, 

And gems of art from many ft laud 
In the chamber where she toils. 

A wire bird sings in a gilded cage 
At the open easement near; 

A sunrny glints through a swaying bough, 

And lights with a diamond radiance now 
Thu dew of a falling tear' 

A sob floats out to the summer air 
With the song-bird's latest trill; 

The gossamer folds of the drapery 
Are waved by the swell of a long, low sigh, 
And the delicate hands are still. 

“ Ah, beauty of earth is naught, is naught! 

And a gilded youth is vain! 

I have seen a sister’s scarred face 6hine 
With a youth and beauty all divine 
By the soldier's couch of pain! 

“ I have read of another, whose passing shade 
On their pillows the mangled kissed 
In the far Crimea!" There are no more tears, 
But she plucks the getns from her delicate ears, 
And the gold from her slender wrist. 

The bird still sings in his gilded cage; 

But the Angel In her heart 
Hath stung her soul with a noble pain; 

And beauty is naught and youth is vain, 

While the Patriot’s wounds still smart! 

******* 
Fiber by fiber, sbred by shred, 

Still fall from her delicate band 
The feathery films ns soft and slow 
As fall the flakes of a vanishing snow 
In the lap of a Summer land. 

There are crimson stains on breast and brows, 
And fillets in ghastly coils; 

The walls are lofty, and white, and bare, 

And moaning echoes roll ever there 
Through the chamber where she toils. 

No glitter of gold on her slender wrist, 

Nor gem in her rosette ears; 

But a youth and beauty all divine 

In the face of the Christian tnaiden shine, 

And her gems are the soldier'? tears! 


night-winds catch the bitter plaints after the last 
good-by is spoken. 

A few weeks, perhaps months, pass away, and 
one comes to his home again. Not as he went forth, 
with elastic step, and in the full flush of manhood, 
but death, more mighty than armies, has discharged 
him from duty here, that he may be admitted where 
there is no more war. We hear that he was a true 
patriot and soldier, and received high military 
honors, ere his lile-blood flowed in the struggle for 
his nation’s peace and glory. We know that he was 
an earnest Christian, and this sustains us in our 
great grief. We see the pearly gates of Paradise 
open to let him in. and hear the angels’ notes of 
welcome. 

‘ Sweet is the offering of the brave, 

Who die thus for their native land." 

We might speak of gifts to beauty, of homage to 
wealth; but alas! the earth is strewn with rusted 
gold, faded rosebuds, withered laurels —broken 
garlands all; and not to be compared with a crown 
of glory in the Kingdom of our God. a. 

Newark, N. Y., 1862. 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
THAT “COMMON DELUSION.” 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

GARLANDS. 


Very sweetly, upon this hot midsummer day, 
comes to me the fragrance of new-born violets and 
the first spring beauties, for again I am sitting under 
the apple tree that shaded “our old house at home” 
—hands full of flowers, heart full of unselfish love. 
Above me, the branches of green and gray are 
vocal with the twittering notes of the early soDg- 
sters. Madame Robin has decided upon a location, 
and flies hither and thither in pursuit of fabrics for 
her home; and I toss aside my gingham bonnet to 
let the sun-gleams creep into my eyes. 

Truly happy was 1 then, while my nimble fingers 
placed a violet here, a beauty there, among the 
leaves of the myrtle sprigs 1 had chosen to work 
upon; for it was my mother's birthday, and I was 
arranging a gift ot love for her, after my own simple 
child-taste. Very slyly must it be done, for, young 
as 1 was, J had already learned that surprise npon 
receiving gifts, heightens our enjoyment. 1 tied 
together, took apart, arranged and re-arranged, for 
I found it not a little difficult to suit myself; but at 
last it was completed; and, as if it was this moment, 

I feel her gentle touch upon my head, as she turned 
aside to brush away the tears, and murmured hall' 
aloud, “Gon bless my little girl.’’ That was my 
garland, richer than diamonds—a mother's pure 
heart-blessing upon one for whose life she would 
yield her own. It has followed me through years 
of hope and trial — lifted me from dark valleys, 
where 1 groped my way in clouds and shadows, to 
bright mountain-tops which were bathed in the 
clear sunlight of heaven. There were two gifts 
that day—from child to mother, from mother to 
child; the one. failing as fair—the other, lasting as 
it was sincere. 


Friend Barbara: —I read your spicy contribu¬ 
tion to the Rural, a short time since, with great 
interest; for I am one of the chosen few who repudi¬ 
ate all ideas of matrimony, and intend to live a life 
of single blessedness, and have my own way; so l 
shall consider myself as belonging to your baud of 
maiden ladies, and should be happy to be so wel¬ 
comed at “Old Maid’s Retreat.” 1 deeply sympa¬ 
thize with you in your trouble, in being bereft of 
your friend Serene. 1 think it is a shame that she 
should forsake you for one of the important lords 
of creation, (excuse me, you said he was a minister.) 
Well, well, that’s not much better. I dare say she 
will have preaching enough before she gets through 
with her divine young man. 

You say you have written to Serene, and given 
her a piece of your mind, and ask if it will have a 
bit of influence. No, my dear friend; you might as 
well try to move Mount Ararat, as to try to persuade 
her to come back and live with you. But if you 
should succeed, mark my words, she never will be 
any company for you; for her mind will continually 
be upon “divine” things, and she will be looking 
for another chance. The peace)uI state of single 
blessedness once disturbed, iB not so easily lulled 
into quiet again; so you might as well give up all 
claim on her, first as last; for, strange as it may 
seem, people are strong for Secession and Union at 
the same time. 1 should call Serene a deserter. 
She seceded from you for the purpose of union 
with another. 

In conclusion, I will offer you a few words of con¬ 
solation. I hope Serene's conduct has taught yon 
a lesson, and will cause you to becomo stronger in 
your resolution. But because she has proved untrue, 
do not distrust them all; for I should be very happy 
to live with you, if it is agreeable, in a cosy cottage 
covered with climbing roses, perfectly ignorant of 
“shirt-buttons, pantaloons, and babies.” May God 
speed the time. s. j. h. 

Kalamazoo. Mich., 1862. 
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TOW-HEADS. 


The dandelion flowers were bright 
Through all the month of May; 

Like little suns. with yellow light, 

That bravely shone with all their might, 

Whatever the clouds might say. 

But flowers must wither, after all; 

And so, one sunny noon, 

I saw the stems, so green and tall, 

Each tufted with a downy ball, 

In the thick grass of June. 

The children came, with eager <>uest. 

To pluck them where they grew; 

They sought each little downy crest. 

And north, and south, and east, and west, 

The baby seedlings blew. 

Dear playmates when the sun is low, 

And the summer day is o’er, 

I look to see your beads of tow 
All nodding in a sleepy row 
Within the cottage door. 

Sleep on; there comes a gliding guest 
On your white heads to blow; 

Then—north, and south, and east, and west— 

None but the Friend that loves you best 
Can say where you will go. 

Springfield Republican. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

OUR GUIDE. 


FEMALE NURSES. 


Thus are we ever making gifts, weaving garlands 
for each other. Some are wrought with beauty, 
and add much to our happiness; while others, alas! 
are full of thorns, and “pierce as sharply as a two- 
edged sword;” and still there are others which steal 
away our life while they yield us rich perfume. 

A youth goes forth to struggle with ignorance ! 
and error—to grasp rich truths from the mine of 
knowledge. lie explores its hidden recesses, fol¬ 
lows in the footsteps of illustrious men who have 
set up shining lights to show him the way through 
the darkness. But at last he feels strong in himself, 
and strikes out in new paths, before untrod; for 
ambition’s fires are burning within him, and. far 
ahead, he hears the eagle-cry of fame. He suc¬ 
ceeds; his way is stony, but now and then he sits 
down to rest beside cool fountains of liis own dis¬ 
covery, while friends deafen him with their praises, 
and crown him with green laurel mixed with buds 
of hope and promise. Pressing them to his urow, 
he again rushes on, and while they regale his senses 
with their sweet odors, his step is quickened, and 
lie feels noL Ibeir subtile sting in his eagerness to 
gain fresh, cooling draughts before they wither. 
Thus on and on from each new starting point, with 
new brightness added to his eoronel, until sunken 
eyes and feverish nights declare it too heavy to be 
borne. But he has given his name to the world, 
and the world has need of him; it cannot let him 
rest, but strews his couch with thorns, that he may 
not linger there; points him to new honors, in ex¬ 
change for sterner thought; for it counts health and 
happiness of little value, compared with the fruits 
of talent and labor; and all these he gives as the 
price of his laurels. Ah! could we pluck out the 
hidden stings, how sweet would be the reward of 
mental toil. 


Again, there are garlands which are given for 
desolated homes, and tears wrung from anguished 
hearts—garlands that crown the soldier’s brow. 
The cry of War is in our midst, and at the same 
moment, trora hovel, hamlet and mansion, go forth 
the brave and true that we love. We dare not bid 
them stay, for our country is in peril; but send 
back the tears, choke, instead of sigh, and press 
their hands firmly while we bid them God-speed, 
and pray that He who is able to read all hearts, will 
quell the storm, and return them to happiness and 
home. But dreary hearthstones could tell of sad, 


The Shiloh correspondent of the Chicago Times 
says:—About the only women we have here are 
nurses, a class who are all very well in a humani¬ 
tarian way, and not much in the line of attraction. 
They seem imbued, as a general thing, with the 
idea that there is nobody to look at them, and the 
customary attire is a faded calico loose gown, 
straight from top to bottom, ignoring waist, and 
personifying the theory of the shirt on a bean-pole. 
The wildest imagination could not induce the divine 
admiration. If they only knew—if they had the 
slightest idea how much medicine to a sick man 
there is in a trim, neat figure—how much relief 
there is in bright, sun-like colors, where all is dark 
and somber—how much unutterable joy can grow 
under a sweet womanly smilo—they'd never do it. 

I think Miss T)ix made a great mistake when she 
prescribed gaunt females, over thirty, for the sick 
soldiers. I just think one fresh, plump little woman, 
with the light, of kindness in her eyes, and the con¬ 
sciousness in her heart that she lores and pities 
men, because they are men—because they are bold 
and brave and unflinching, in sickness or health— 
because in danger their strong arms stand between 
lier and the whirlwind—because ot the innumerable 
attributes that endear strength and hardihood to 
woman's nature, ns naturally as the oak to the 
clinging vine—one such woman, be she maiden, 
wife or matron, will do more good than all the doc¬ 
tors and drugs iu the army dispensary. There are 
a lew such bore and elsewhere, and I have seen 
them among the sick, spite of Miss Dix and the 
“ aged thirty” decree. 1 have seen tears rain down 
a soldier’s brown cheek at the touch of one of those 
soft bands upon his feverish forehead, and have 
watched his eyes following the blithe form around 
the livelong day, while health and strength stole 
upon his shattered frame like one of her own smiles 
upon the gloom of his solitary repining. 


“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them,” is the rale which is 
given us lor a guide iu our pathway through life, 
and one which, if implicitly obeyed, would add 
much, not only to our own happiness, but also to 
that of those around us. 

If we were all to obey this rule, should we so 
often hear of wars, thefts, murders, and the many 
other crimes which are daily committed, or would 
all be peace and harmony, and could we not walk 
through life hand iu hand in love anil unity? 
Should we so often see the victims of intemperance 
walking our streets, living monuments of wretched¬ 
ness, which tell too plainly the misery and priva¬ 
tions which their families must endure? Would it 
not be belter for them to walk boneetly, as in the 
day, not in rioting and drunkenness? Would there 
be so many divisions arising among the members of 
Christ’s visible church? Would some of them with 
such trivial excuses—rather no excuse at all—cause 
so many unpleasant feelings, not only rendering the 
situation of some so exceedingly trying and dis¬ 
agreeable, but their own no more pleasant—rather 
the worse of the two? Would it not be better to 
follow after the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another, and “ be 
kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love, in honor preferring one another ’*? 

Would there be so many quarrels with the people 
of a neighborhood if each would do bis duty, and 
was willing to obey this rale? And would it not 
render every place more pleasant if its inhabitants 
would beware of that unruly member, the tongue, 
beariDgin mind that God has said, “be'not a wit¬ 
ness against thy brother without cause, and deceive 
not with thy lips;” for “he that will love life, and 
see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, 
and bis lips that they speak no guile;” for “he that 
keepeth his mouth keepeth his life; but he that 
openetli wide his lips shall have destruction ”? 

If this were continually borne in mind, should 
we so often hear of the petty trouble, among those 
in places of high trust, which must meet with an 
“ honorable adjustment and to accomplish which 
the life of one or both must be sacrificed? 

Had it been remembered and practiced, would 
our country have been in its present condition? 
Would this fair land, 1 his glorious 11 nion. be branded 
with the curse now resting upon it? Would not all 
have labored to remove from our land the deep, dark 
stain which is the cause of our present troubles, and 
let it be, in truth, a free country ? Would the sound 
of war and bloodshed be heard, sending desolation 
and misery to the homes from which the fathers and 
sons have gone nobly forth to fight the battles of 
their country, and defend to the last the independ¬ 
ence so dearly purchased by our forefathers in the 


* [Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

ONE YEAR AGO. 


Often, very often, are these words pronounced, 
as the anniversary of some event, either glad or sad, 
comes round. Sometimes they are uttered with a 
sigh that tells aH plainly as words can do, of a bur 
den of grief that has been borne through the circling 
year; or, perchance, of joys that belong only to the 
buried past; though 'tis not impossible that they 
may be the medium through which the happy heart 
finds an expression of gratitude lor present, blessings 
and the removal of past evils. And might we not 
oftener look back with gladness and thanksgiving if 
we viewed life aright, and always remembered that 
our stay here is but transient, receiving its joys with 
gladness, and its sorrows as but necessary to fit us 
for our final home. 

Thoughts like these are suggested by seeing one 
consigned to the tomb, cut down in the midst of 
health and happiness, who was a year ago a happy 
bride. And so, overleaping all the barriers of the 
present, i y own thoughts have wandered back 
through the days and months of the past year, till 
they Tested io one of those institutions of learning 
that dot our land, from which a year ago a band of 
students, united by more than ordinary ties, parted 
for their several homes. As the anniversary of that 
day draws nigh, the question arises, where are they? 
and what has befallen them in the brief season of 
separation? Come they again to mingle in the fes¬ 
tivities of their Alma Mater? A rude mound on the 
bank of York River marks the resting place of one 
who gave bis life-blood for his native land. Three 
have taken on their lips the sacred marriage vow, 
and two of these went, with the blessings of their 
brides, from the altar to the battle field. Another 
has just returned to his home after a sojourn of 
weary months in the death-breeding dungeons of 
Carolina, while a noble band still stand up for 
country, and truth, and right, before the enemy’s 
Capital. One writes home from her temporary stay 
iu Yankee land, of picturesque landscapes, and sea¬ 
side views; and another looks upon broad prairies 
and varied scenes of beauty beyond the Mississippi’s 
tide. In quiet homes, scattered over their own 
State, many daily lighten the tasks and administer 
to the wants of loved ones; others “aid the mind’s 
development, anti watch the dawn of little thoughts;” 
and some sit at desolate hearthstones, waiting for the 
sound of footsteps that ne’er will come again. No 
hope of present re-union, save in the realm of 
thought, crosses their vision; but they would not go 
back to tread again the path of the year—rather 
they look forward to a final re-union in the better 


and, where no war comes. 
June, 1S62. 


May we all meet there. 
Mache Mc.vdy. 


UNRECORDED HEROES. 



wings. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THOUGHTS OF LIFE. 


O, TKi.i. me, is life’s early morn 
As bright as poets tell? 

Are glad thoughts in the spirit born 
To weave their joyous spell? 

It cannot be, for on my heart 
Life's stern cares heavy press; 

In pleasure's song it hath no part, 
But 'tis all loneliness. 

If life were fair, O, would that I 
Its pleasure calm might know, 

Nor feel the weary, weary weight 
Cares o'er my spirit throw. 

Tiius mused I in the flush of youth, 
Ere aught of grief I knew,— 

The toiling scenes of future life 
Their shadows backward threw, 

And chased the rosy hues of morn 
From off my spirit’s sky, 

And left depression's somber clouds 
Above my soul to lie. 

I knew not then what gave to life 
Its brightest coloring; 

That duty’s path, if firmly trod, 

The purest joys could bring; 

That loving trust in God removed 
From us each weary care; 

That kindly deeds of charity 
Would make life bright and fair. 

Geneva, Wis., 1862. 
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HEAVENLY REPOSE. 


B. C. D. 


THE GREATEST SEMINARY. 

The fireside is a seminary of infinite importance. 
It is important because it is universal, and because 
the education it bestows, being woven in with the 
woof of childhood, gives form and color to the 
whole texture of life. There are few who can 
receive the honors of a college, but all are graduates 
of the hearth. The learning of the university may 
fade from the recollection; its classic lore may 
molder in the halls of memory. But the simple 
lessons of home, enameled upon the heart of child¬ 
hood, defy the rust of years, and outlive the more 
mature but less vivid pictures of after-days. So 
deep, so lasting, indeed, are the impressions of early 
life, that you often see a man in the imbecility of 
age holding fresh in his recollection the events ol 
childhood, while all the wide space between that 
and the present hour is a blasted and forgotton 
waste. You have perchance seen an old and half- 
obliterated portrait,, and in the attempt to have it 
cleaned and restored, you may have seen it fade 
away, while a brighter and more perfect picture, 
painted beneath, i 8 revealed to view. This portrai t, 
first drawn upon the canvas, is no inapt illustration 
ot youth: and though it may be concealed by some 
after-design. still the original tints will shine 
through the outward picture, giving it tone while 
fresh, and surviving it in decay. Such is the fireside 
the great institution furnished by Providence for 
the education of man. 


war of the Revolution? They have bid adieu to 
the loved ones, and gone forth willing to sacrifice 
their lives, their all.rather than see the Constitution 
and the Union destroyed, and the Flag which has 
so long waved over the land anil seas, trampled 
under the feet of their miserable opponents. And 
may the cause which they have thus boldly and 
nobly gone forth to defend be prospered—may they 
see their enemies humbled, as in the dust, before 
them—may oppression cease, and may the oppressed 
go tree. May the Gun in Heaven watch over these 
noble soldiers — keep them in health, guide and 
direct their footsteps, and when peace shall once 
more reign triumphant through the length and 
breadth of our land, may they return with songs of 
joy and thanksgiving in their hearts to Him who 
has, through their instrumentality, again restored 
to our distracted country the blessings of peace. 

Plymouth, Mich , 1S62. Cakrje Maso.v 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


Cato said “ he should rather people should in- 
quire why he had not a statue erected to his mem- 
sad hours spent in watching and waiting; and the | ory, than why he had.” 


There is an Eastern story, which has its version 
in many languages, of a beautiful damsel, to whom 
a genius of surpassing power desired to give a talis¬ 
man. He enjoined her to take herself across a field 
of standing corn; she was to pluck the tallest and 
largest ear she. could find, but she was to gather it 
as she went forward, and never pause in her path, 
or to stop backward in quest of her object In pro¬ 
portion to the size and ripeness of the ear she 
gathered, so would be its power as a talisman. She 
went out upon her quest, says the legend, and 
entered upon the field. Many a tall stalk of sur¬ 
passing excellence met her glance, but she still 
walked onward, expecting always to find one more 
excellent still. At last she reached a portion of the 
field where the crops were thinner and the ears 
more stunted. She regretted the tall and graceful 
stalks she had left behind, but disdained to pick 
those which fell so far below wbat her ideas 
were of a perfect ear. But, alas! the stems grew 
more ragged and more scanty as she trod onward; 
on the margin of the field they were mildewed, and 
when she had accomplished her walk through the 
waving grain, she emerged on the other side with¬ 
out having gathered any ear whatever. The genius 
rebuked her for her folly; but we are not told that 
he gave her an opportunity of retrieving her error. 
We may apply this mystic little Indian table to the 
realities ot daily life. 

Truth and time are the good man’s steady friends; 
but then they are so slow. 


When the present war shall be over, what a glo¬ 
rious history may be written. Not that the world 
will teem with histories of it. But I speak not of 
great Generals and Commanders, who, under the 
inspiration of leadership, and with the magnetic 
eyes of the world upon them, shall have achieved 
their several triumphs; but of those who have laid 
aside the plow, and stepped from behind tho anvil, 
and the, printing press, and the counter, and from 
Out the shop, and with leaping pulses, and without 
hope of reward, laid an bonept heart and strong 
right arm on the altar of their country; some to 
languish in prison, with undressed wounds, defying 
taunts and insults, hunger and thirst, their places of 
sepulture even unknown, and their names remem¬ 
bered ODly at some desolate hearth-stone, by a 
weeping widow and orphans, and whose last pulse- 
beat was “for their country.” 

By many a cottage fireside shall old men tell tales 
to wondering childhood, that shall bring forth their 
owu precious harvest; sometimes of those who, in¬ 
closed in meshes too cunningly woven to sunder, 
wore hated bandages over loyal hearts, and with 
gnashing teeth and listening ear, and straining eye¬ 
balls, bided their time to strike! Men who planted, 
that the tyrant might reap; whose wives and child¬ 
ren went hungry and shelterless, that he might be 
housed and fed. Nor shall woman be forgotten, 
who, with quivering heart and smiling lip, bade 
God-speed to him than whom only her country was 
dearer, and turned bravely back to her lonely home, 
to fight the battle of life with no other weapon than 
faith in Him who feedeth the ravens. All these are 
the true heroes of this war: not alone they who 
have memorials presented, arid if they die, pompous 
monuments erected, but the thousands of brave 
fellows who know, if they fall, they will have men¬ 
tion only among the “ list of the killed and wound¬ 
ed.” Who, untrammelled by precedents, shall 
write us such a history? 


Labor is rest to the loving spirit, — congenial 
work is not toil; and in heaven, though the redeemed 
“ rest not day nor night,” yet theirs is a peaceful, 
congenial activity. The work which on earth gave 
rise to the feeling of effort, then passes into pleasure; 
and the soul’s repose is in goodness,— a goodness 
which has become a very necessity, and in which 
holy thoughts and works are as devoid of effort as 
song to a bird, or fragrance to a summer flower. 
There is endless repose, yet endless activity—un¬ 
wearied, yet delightful employment in the service 
of God. No more shall the redeemed grieve and 
mourn,—no more shall tears of sorrow and disap¬ 
pointment fall, or the heart be surcharged with 
affliction and distress. The anxious troubles and 
the bitter cares of life are never felt in the realms 
of glory; for there no seductive pleasure misleads, 
no ambition unduly excites, no carking thoughts 
fetter and cramp the soul. 

Believer! anticipate that “rest” Butafewmore 
rolling suns, a few more painful straggles, a few 
more “swings of Time’s pendulum,” and the 
world’s curfew-bell will toll, announcing that the 
Sabbath of eternity has come. Then will you 
enjoy that “rest,” which even an angel’s voice 
could not portray, and be with Him who has been 
the source of all your earthly happiness,—Him by 
whose sorrow your were made to rejoice,—Him by 
whose, grace your nature was renewed,—Him who 
was your advocate when you offended,—who blessed 
you all your life long,—who communicated to you 
11 is Holy Spirit,—who showed toward you a patience 
which nothing could exhaust, a love which passetb 
understanding,—who, though you outraged, and 
dishonored, and forgot, aud turned away irom Him, 
would never turn away from you till He had con¬ 
ducted you in safety to 1 fis everlastiug kingdom.— 
Words of Comfort. 

“JUST AS I AM. 5 ' 


DON’T MAKE A FUSS. 


By all the motives which have weight with man 
or woman, be adjured in any case not to make a 
fuss. In the first place, it never does a bit of good. 
You can accomplish all you intend, and obtain all 
you desire, quite as well without it, if not a little 
better. Nay, sometimes it actually prevents your 
succeeding, where you certainly might have done 
so, had you kept cool, and not forewarned and fore¬ 
armed everybody by a cannonade of fuss. 

In the second place, it is exceedingly annoying to 
others; there is neither peace nor comlort in the 
neighborhood of a fusser. He is always plaguing 
you to know if you think it will rain next week, 
when he is going to the White Mountains; or dread¬ 
ing that the carriages will run off the track, or the 
omnibuses will break down, or the hotels be 
crowded, or some such imaginary trouble, ever so 
long beforehand. And, when fairly started on such 
an excursion, a fusser destroys all the comfort and 
enjoyment of his unfortunate companions, and 
makes his own fancied torments real ones to them. 
Therefore his company is sedulously avoided. 

Thirdly, no one sympathizes with a fusser. Even 
other fussers have no fellow-feeling with it. The 
word (and a most expressive word it is) means, 
small worrying over trifles; and who cares a straw 
if Mrs. Briggs did lose her band-box, which con¬ 
tained her French bonnet? or if Mr. Brown’s bed¬ 
room was invaded by a shaggy dog that wouldn't 
go ont, so that it made him 


Could we read as God reads, and as perhaps 
we shall be permitted to read when we reach 
heaven, the history of one well-known hymn, tho 
instances of awakening, conversion, and sanctifica¬ 
tion, in which it has borne a part, we should have 
a new illustration of how God nses the. weak things 
of this world to subdue the mighty. We do not 
wonder to lie told that “ an eminent clergyman of 
the Clmreh of England, almost as well known for 
his profound exegetical works on this side ot the 
Atlantic as the other, once said to Miss Elliott, 
when she was bemoaning her inability to do more 
for Christ by active effort, that he should be happy 
if all his ministers hud done as much good as this 
one hymn of hers, “Just as I am.’’ “The good,” 
says the Rev. William Bacon Stevens, who intro¬ 
duces the American edition of the “ Morning and 
Evening Hymns for a week,” “the good which this 
single hymn has done, the feeble faith which it has 
strengthened, the wavering minds which it has 
fixed, aud the many souls who have made Us verses 
the vehicle by which they have consecrated them¬ 
selves to Christ, can be known only when “ the day 
shall declare it .”—Boston Iieview. 


TAKE CARE OF OUR THOUGHTS. 


A care ol our thoughts is the greatest preserva¬ 
tive against actual sins. It is a most certain truth 
that the greatest sin that ever was committed, was 
at first but a thought. The foulest wickedness, the 
most monstrous impiety, arose from so small a speck 
as a first thought may be resembled to. The most 
horrid thing that ever was done, as well as the most 
noble and virtuous action that was accomplished, 
had no greater beginning than this. 

Of such a quick growth and spreading nature is 
sin, that it rivals even the kingdom of heaven, which 
our Lord likened unto a grain of mustard seed. 
But the Apostle James represents it by a simile of 
another nature, comparing the origin and growth of 
it to that of the mushroom, that springeth up iu a 
night, rt is absolutely necessary that we govern 
and manage our thoughts, without which it will be 
impossible that we should avoid falling into actual 
sins, even the greatest; that we resist the beginnings, 
the very first appearances of evil, if we hope to avoid 
the last degrees of it— Chilcott. 


quite nervous, 


as he 


pathetically declares? Nobody cares whether you 
or I couldn’t sleep because the rats ran over our 
head all night, or because we had such startled 
dreams, or such a bad pain in our shoulders, etc. 
People don't like to have their sympathies appealed 
to for such nonsense. 


Correction asked for.— Man is the only ani¬ 
mal that gets intoxicated. Hence it is very inap¬ 
propriate to say of a man who indulges in the habit, 
that he makes a beast of himself. It would be more 
proper to say of a beast that indulges in it, that he 
makes a man of himself. 


Salvation not an Accident.— It is the signal 
error of many that they treat salvation as an acci¬ 
dent. I repeat it, they treat salvation as an acci¬ 
dent—an expedient brought in to remedy evils 
which turn up in the stream ol chance. The pro¬ 
pitiation of the incarnate Son of God is not a mere 
refuge from inevitable necessity, but a gloripus 
mystery foreseen long before the fall, before the 
world, before creation, anil declared in due time as 
beyond all conceivable modes the brightest display 
of the Godhead.—IF. Alexander. 


God doth sometimes on purpose show us the 
creature’s emptiness, that we may go to His fullness. 
He makes us to see the creatures to he broken cis¬ 
terns, that we may know Him to be the fountain.— 
John Mason. 










needed before them. This movement, on the pavt There is evidence of great activity on every hand. | 
f Gen. Banks, notwithstanding his heavy loss and These troops have not been thrown here without a 
re overwhelming force opposed to him, was (us purpose. Tbo regiments found here on our arrival 
sgularly conducted as though he was executing an are prepared for the most rapid movements. Their 
volution of a dress parade. Not a man of his baggage and tent equipage is reduced to the small- 
or pa—or, indeed, of any other—showed the white est amount, consistent; and an order to this effect, I 
lather, nor did a man even straggle to the rear to understand, is Issued, or about to be, for the benefit 
tie distance of more than half a mile, where stood of this corps. Some, of the knapsacks which our 
provost guard of Ricketts’ corps, bayonet in hand, soldiers are expected to carry ou their backs are of 
o check any, if there should be, disposed to skulk the most, prodigious weight—the fault of the men as 
fF the field. Hundreds of our wounded passed up, well as the officers, for they ought not. to allow them 
imping or being carried to the hospitals established to be filled with trash picked up here and thqre. 
u the rear, and in not one of them retaining con- Some of these knapsacks, on examination yester- 
ciousness did we discover aught but the most un- day, were found to weigh as much ns it has been the 
taunted eagerness to prosecute the engagement. rule to allow ollicers to take for baggage. This 
We left, the field at eight o’clock, for the night, weight on the back, a full haversack, forty rounds 
U midnight a discharge from one of our batteries of Cartridges and equipments, make a pretty heavy 
iron gilt on a renewal of the engagement, for two weight for a man to carry about under a sweltering 
lours, in the course of which each side ia believed sun. 

o have lost two or three hundred more in killed The ordor is, I believe, to dispense with the knap- 
md wounded. By a cavalry charge after midnight, sacks altogether, allowing only a rubber blan- 
>f the enemy, Generals Pope and McDowell, and ket, and either an overcoat or a woolen blanket, 
heir respective staff's, were within an inch of being with a change of underclothing, lor privates, while 
tilled or ridden down. They had dismounted in each officer is to be allowed thirty pounds baggage, 

,he front, to rest a few minutes from the saddle, instead of about eighty, as heretofore. ThiswiLlbe 
vhen the enemy's cavalry made so sudden a dash a great improvement so long as warm weather lasts, 
upon them that they had barely time to mount and and undoubtedly will be agreeable to all interested, 
get quickly out of the way. ffh so doing they were Heretofore officers have been expected to have a 
mistaken by a company of their own menforcharg- full dress uniform, so that they could make a fine 
ing rebels, and received their fire, killing a few of appearance on dress parade. If real service is 
their horses only, we believe. expected of officers and men, why is not an undress 

At fi P. M. yesterday, seven hundred and fifty of uniform, that will do for hard use, better than 
our wounded had reached Culpepper Court House, necessitating the transportation of more than double 
by ambulance. Every church and other suitable what is actually necessary? 

building in the. village, including private houses, Among the people whom the new order of ar- 
was filled with them. The citizens, male and rangements affects is a wealthy old planter, Dr. 
female,—those of secession proclivities even throw- Wallace, who lives not fur from where some of our 
ing them aside for the time being,—were very gen- troops are encamped. He owns over eight hundred 
erally vieing with each other in rendering them acres of excellent land, and has been, apparently, 
every accommodation and assistance in their power, one ot the leading men the rebels had in this vicin- 
Both sides made some hundreds of prisoners in ity to sustain their cause. But he deemed that he 
the course of the engagement, and it was from pris- bad too much at stake to run away, and therefore 
oners that it is made certain that the rebel loss is trusted to a head half gray and a closed mouth to 
equal to ours, if not greater. We estimate our killed protect him when his rebel friends had run away, 
and wounded at one thousand five hundred, after A few days since he was required to take the oath 
striving to inform ourselves as correctly as possible of aliegiauce, in consideration ol his well known 
on the subject. and often spoken prejudices, or otherwise to have 

Yesterday morning, on the re-formation of the the privilege ot going outside our lines. Alter the 
lines of Gen. Banks’ corps, in the rear of the time allowed him to deoide had expired, without 
re-onforcemeuts that had come up, as explained doing either, his comfortable residence was taken 
above, it was found that his loss had been by no possession of, and Dr. Cutter, division surgeon, has 
means as great as was thought at dark on the pre- selected the place as a division hospital, 
vious day. There are prevailing reports here that Richmond 

Both armies rested on Saturday night upon their and vicinity are becoming untenable, owing to the 
arms, in the nosidons in which the close of the bat- numerous hospitals and the poor condition they are 


man would be jealous." Addressing the Colonel, 
she added, • t You needn’t be troubled, sir, no 
Yankee girl will kiss you till yon change your 
politics.” " , , 

“ Give me that inducement, and 111 change them 
on the spot.” said the Colonel. 

“ No, no, Dave, ’twouldn't do,” replied the planter; 
u the conversion wouldn’t be genuwine—besides 
such things arn’t. proper, except ’mong blood rela¬ 
tions—and all the Yankees, you know, are first, 
cousins.” ... ... 

The conversation then subsided into a more placid 
mood, but lost none of its genial good humor. Re¬ 
freshments were soon set before ns, and while par¬ 
taking of them 1 gathered from our hostess that she 
was a Vermont country girl. who. some three years be¬ 
fore, had been induced by liberal pay to come South 
as a teacher. A sister accompanied her, and about 
a year after their arrival, she married a neighboring 
planter. Wishing to be near her sister, our hostess 
had also married and settled down for life in that, 
wild region. “I like the country very well,” she 
added—Ml's a great sight easier living here than in 
Vermont; but I do hate these lazy, shiftless, good- 
for-nothing niggers; they are SO slow, and so care¬ 
less, and so dirty, that I sometimes think they will 
worry the very life out of me. I do believe I’m the 
hardest mistress iu all the district.” 

1 learned from her that a majority of the teachers 
at the. South are from the North, and principally, 
too, from New England, Teaching is a very labori¬ 
ous employment there, far more so than with us; for 
the Southerners have no methods like onrs, and the 
same teacher usually has to bear lessons in branches 
all the way from Greek and Latin to lhe_simple 
A B C. The South has no system of public instruc¬ 
tion; no common schools; no means ot placing 
within the reach of the sons and daughters ol the 
poor even the elements of knowledge. While the 
children ot the wealthy are most carefully educated, 
it is the policy of the ruling class to keep the great 
mass of the people in ignorance; and so long as this 
policy continues, so long will that, section be as far 
behind the North as it now is. in all that constitutes 
true prosperity and greatness. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

HISTORY OF THE EJSGLISH LANGUAGE 


cavalry only, uot being sufficient to hold the ground 
In front of such a force. He. however, disputed it 
inch by inch with the enemy, and succeeded in cap¬ 
turing about thirty rebel prisoners, including a 
major, a captain, and two lieutenants, on his retreat. 
His own loss was not over three men. lie retired 
to the north and east side of Robinson river, about 
eight miles from Culpepper Court House, and there 
awaited a supporting force to arrive from the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of that point. 

At noon of the same day, Gen. Pope, on learning 
these facts, instantly ordered Gen. Crawford to 
march his brigade to that point. In half an hour 
after receiving this order, Crawford was on the 
march. As his brigade, the 23th New York. lOlh 
Maine, 46th Pennsylvania and 5th Connecticut, and 
ten pieces of artillery, filed rapidly through the 
village of Culpepper Court House to the gay music 
of its four splendid bands, its appearance was the 
theme of admiration of the many experienced offi¬ 
cers of the staffs of Gens. Pope and McDowell, who 
went over from their encampments near by to see 
it start out. They one and all declared that they 
never saw troops with more reliable fight in them, 
and predicted that should they engage the enemy 
they would win a name to endure as long as the 
history of the war itself. The result proved the 
correctness of their judgment. Crawford proceeded 
rapidly to the front, and occupied a position about 
seven miles from Culpepper Court House, imme¬ 
diately in the rear of the line of Bayard’s cavalry. 
Shortly after ordering Crawford, Gen. Pope also 
ordered the rest of Banks’ corps to move rapidly 
from Hazel river bridge, near Griffinsburg, nine 
miles from Culpepper Court House, where it had 
arrived the night before, to the scene of expected 
conflict. 

By 8 o’clock P. M. the head of Gen. Banks’ col¬ 
umn was descried marching around the village to 
its destination, which it reached before midnight. 
That point was immediately in the rear of Craw¬ 
ford. Maj.-Gen. Sigel was also at the same time 
ordered up lroni Sperryville, and by a forced march 
of twenty miles, his advance reached the village by 
daylight. 

Throughout Friday night and Saturday forenoon, 
Bayard continued skirmishing with the enemy’s 
advance, until the latter, at 2 P M., had progressed 
to within long range of Crawford’s avtillery. At 4 
P. M. the enemy developed a heavy increase ol' 
artillery, when a portion of that of Gen. Banks 
came up and went into the action, there not being 
room enough in the position occupied by our forces 
for "bringing the whole of it in play. The contend¬ 
ing forces, at the opening of the battle, were appa- 


“ Fi.ao of our country, 

C.ently wave o’er us, 

On every hill-top, 

From Texas to Maine; 
Eucirele our Union 

With friendly devotion; 
Let peace and contentment 
Surround us again.” 


so large a body of men together as the rebels 
recently had in and about that city. A woman who 
arrived in Fredericksburg on Saturday, almost 
direct from Richmond, reports that when she left 
that city the people there were in a state of mind 
bordering on a panic, owing to the fear of a pesti¬ 
lence. Such as could do so were about to flee the 
city. This coincides with numerous other reports 
from different sources. 

A scouting party from an Indiana cavalry regi¬ 
ment, while some distance beyond our lines yester¬ 
day, suddenly came upon a battery of artillery 
which the rebels had masked, and several of our 
men were wounded. The cavalry fell back for 
re-enforcements, while the rebels withdrew. The 
affair took place near the line of the railroad, some 
eight or nine miles beyond Fredericksburg. The 
main force of the rebels is said to be not far from 
Gordonsville, on the Virginia Central road. 

The Fredericksburg correspondent of the Tribune 
states that an expedition from Burnside’s division, 
on Wednesday last, made a descent ou the Virginia 
Central Railroad, at Frederick’s Hall Station, and 
took up eighty lengths of rail, cut the telegraph, 
burning the wire and poles, and blew up the road 
bed with powder. A large lot of new T rails, 
which were piled alongside the track, were made 
into a barricade across the road bed, and warped 
and burned by kindling large fires under and about 
them. Companies G, H and E went down to the 
station and destroyed the water tanks, telegraph 
wire, 5,000 bushels of grain, and a large lot of 
whisky and other army stores, which were awaiting 
transportation to the enemy at Gordonsville. This 
force was in command of Lieut.-Col. Kilpatrick, 
who commanded in the recent brilliant raid to 
Beaver Dam. 

Adjutant Benjamin Gregory, with a party, was 
sent down to near Dumas Turn-out, to blow up the 
track and switches, which was accomplished in a 
most thorough manner. At this point the water 
tanks and depot were burned, the track destroyed, 
and a small culvert was blowu up with powder. A 
little further on the track was barricaded with new 
rails, rendered useless by burning, as were those 
above Frederick's Hall 


mishing with ours immediately commenced. Their 
forces had, however, disappeared from sight. At 
sunrise a rebel brigade, supported by artillery, 
emerged from the woods In the front, and just as 
they got into line of battle, Gen. Milroy opened on 
them with his battery of Wiard guns, which seemed 
to sweep off an entire company or two, the rest, 
instantly taking to tbeir heels for the cover of the 
woods. Shortly afterwards Gen. Bayard, who con¬ 
tinued as before, in the extreme front, scouting to 
the right and left with his cavalry, reported them 
filing in force in both those directions, as though 
aiming to flank us on both sides, Gen. Popo 
immediately dispatched Tower's division of McDow¬ 
ell’s corps to follow, watch and confront, them on 
the right, and a division of Sigel's corps d'armee — 
whose we did not learn—to do the same for those 
moving on the left. Gen. Bayard, with two regi¬ 
ments of. his cavalry brigade, from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, was thrown in advance of 
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THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


The Hattie nt Cedar Mountain. 

The battle of Saturday, the 9th, is one of the 
most important of the war, not merely on account 
of the desperate valor and unfaltering discipline 
displayed by our troops, the obstinacy of the con¬ 
test, and the heavy loss on both sides, but because 
of its important effect on the campaign of which it 
makes a part. The campaign on the part of Jack- 
son is an attempt to penetrate and recover the 
valley of the Shenandoah, whence the richest sup¬ 
plies are drawn, and the possession of which is of 
such practical importance in the endeavor to hold 
Virginia in the Southern Confederacy, as hardly to 
be estimated. 

At the same time, the rebel leaders hoped by this 
movement to so threaten Washington and Maryland 
as to relieve Richmond, and withdraw again our 
armies to the line of the Potomac. 


To secure such 
objects as these, and knowing the Government is 
now relatively weaker and the rebellion stronger 
than could again occur in the war, the Richmond 
leaders sent the flower of the Southern infantry, 
under their most popular leaders and enterprising 
generals, a large body of cavalry under their most 
distinguished cavalry officer, Maj.-Gen. Stewart, aiul 
an abundance of artillery. 

When Jackson had arrived with his forces as far 
as Louisa Court House and Gordonsville, and found 
the disposition of Gen. Pope’s troops such that not 
only his purpose to enter the valley was foiled, but 
his own direct communications with Richmond were 
interrupted, he called for further re-enforcements, 
and with those, which were freely furnished, at¬ 
tempted to stem Pope’s advance upon the Virginia 
Central Railroad—the destruction, or even the per¬ 
manently threatening of which must bar from Rich¬ 
mond all hope of the material or political control 
of Central Virginia. Jackson attempted, by a feint 
upon Madison Court House aud Sperryville, to 
detain our force at the latter point, while at the 
same time he threw the mass of his force, number¬ 
ing 35.000 men, by way of Orange Court House, 
upon us at Culpepper, expecting to And only a 
portion of our forces there, which he could over¬ 
whelm, and then march on Sperryville from Cul¬ 
pepper, and check the army corps of Sigel. His 
plans were completely foiled by the rapid concen¬ 
tration of our forces at. Culpepper and our meeting 
The cool and determined tem- 


nearing that three trams 
were expected up with troops from Richmond, the 
expedition commenced its return march. The large 
bridge across the Paiuunkey was burned, to prevent 
the enemy from following us up. 


rebel artillery. They were, however, each time 
received by a very heavy infantry tire, slaughtering 
them fearfully. That they should have persevered 
to make three successful charges in the face of such 
a deadly fire, from so superior numbers, concealed 
in woods, is really the wonder of the war. These 
charges developed t.he fact that the enemy actually 
engaged greatly outnumbered our forces, we hav¬ 
ing only about 7,000 in action. 

Being thus informed of the location of tho main 
body ot the rebel infantry, our artillery played sad 
havoc with them, driving decimated regiment after 
regiment back into the shelter of the dense forest, 
to have their places instantly occupied by fresh 
regiments, to be decimated iu the same way. Among 
others, this fire killed the rebel Generals Winder 
and Trimble. The arm of the former was torn off 
by a shell, and he died very shortly afterward from 
the flow of blood, and Trimble was knocked dead 
from his horse by the explosion of a shell. 

Having put the forces of McDowell and Sigel in 
rapid motion lor the. field of action, Gen. Pope, with 
his staff, accompanied by Gen. McDowell and his 
staff, immediately proceeded together from their 
headquarters to the front. As they passed Ricketts’ 
division and the head of Sigel’s army corps, that 
lined the road for tho whole six miles, each 
regiment halted for the instant, wheeled into line, 
and gave Gen. Pope three cheers and a tiger, and 
then wheeling again into marching column, pushed 
forward with signal eagerness for the tray. At 7 
o'clock P. M. Generals Pope and McDowell reached 
the thickest of the fight, and the advance guard of 
Ricketts coming up at the same time, took position 
immediately iu the rear of that occupied by Gen. 
Banks’ corps. 

There being no room on the field for deploying 
more troops of ours than were under Banks, those 
of Ricketts could not get into actual action before 
night came on, which lor some hours prevented fur¬ 
ther fighting. In the course of the engagement our 
forces engaged had retired perhaps a mile from the 


AMONG THE PINES 


“ Among tiie Pines ; or, South in Secession- 
Time,” a new work by Edmund Kirkf,, is de¬ 
servedly attracting much attention from the press 
and people. It is an extraordinary, but evidently 
faithful picture of plantation life in the Carolinas. 
We have read it with absorbing interest, and been 
thrilled with its vivid scenes ami descriptions. The 
author is apparently a candid, sincere man—neither 
pro-slavery nor abolitionist—and aims to depict the 
social system of the South as it exists, or as it did at 
the time ol the opening of the rebellion. Among 
the many humorous incidents related, is one de¬ 
scribing wherein the author and u South Carolina 
Colonel sought refuge from a severe thunder storm 
at the house of a planter, whose wife, a Yankee girl, 
had a few years before gone South as a teacher. 
We quote from the chapter entitled “ The Y'ankoe 
School-Mistress” — commencing at the point where 
the author makes a discovery: 

‘•I’ve found you out—you’re a • country-woman’ 
of mine—a clear-blooded Yankee!” 

‘•What! you a Yankee!” she exclaimed, still 
laughing, “ and here with this horrid 1 secesherner,’ 
as they call him.” 

•’True as preachin’. Ma’am,” I replied, adopting 
the drawl—‘‘all the way from Down East, and 
Union, tu, stiff'as buckram.” 

"l)u tell!” she pxchumed. swinging my hands 
together as she held them in hers. "If I wara’t 
hitched to this ’eve feller, I'd give ye a smack right 
on the spot. I’m so glad to see ve.” 

"Do it, Sally—never mind me” cried her husband, 
joining heartily in the merriment. 

Seizing the collar of my coat with both hands, she 
drew my lace clown till my lips almost touched hers, 
(I was preparing to blush, and the Colonel shouted, 


Mm at Cedar Run 
per ot Banks accepted the proffered battle immedi¬ 
ately, aud the battle of Saturday was fought between 
the advance under Gen. Banks and the advance of 
Jackson under himself and Ewell. After endeavor¬ 
ing in vain to rout ami drive Banks’ corps, Jackson 
found b'aiself compelled at night, by the rapid 
movements in front of him, to fall back to a strong 
defensive position in the Cedar Mountains, and still 
liuding his line of retreat growing insecure, in the 
succeeding uight he retreated altogether, retiring 
beyond Robertson’s river, and again beyond the 
Rapidan. The result is, Jackson was foiled and 
forced to abandon his operations, and Ms prestige 
seriously impaired. lie will be rapidly followed. 

The editor of the Washington Star, who was on a 
visit to his family at Culpepper Court House at the 
time of the battle, gives the following account of it, 
containing items of interest not heretofore men¬ 
tioned : 

On Friday last, Gen. Pope, staff', and escort, 


busy scene, 


here are well posted in his movements, and are lateral question, such as that of Mexico. France 
leaving to join him daily. No less than fifty young bas enough on her hands just now. in Europe and 
men left this city for Dixie but a few days ago. Mexico, to occtipy her serious attention, without 
The city is said to be full of arms in the bands of interfering in the United States, in a question to 
secessionists, and parties are known to be agentsfor which she is an entire stranger, and in which she 
the sale of arms here, who would no doubt like to has nothing to gain and everything to lose. 


leaving to join him daily. No less than fifty young 
men left this city for Dixie but a few days ago. 

The city is said to be full of arms in the hands of 
secessionists, and parties are known to be agentsfor 
the sale of arms here, who would no doubt like to 
get them into the hands of the rebels. 

The Decisive Hour. 

Under the above heading the Richmond Dis¬ 
patch, in its issue of the 2d inst, remarks: 

We are on the eve of great events. The hour of, 
decision has been placed by Providence in our own 
hands. In that Providence we cherish an abiding 
faith and unfaltering trust. But we do not believe 
that the providence of God conflicts with the free 
agency of man. It works for and with us, in tem¬ 
poral as well as spiritual things; but in one as in 
the other, we must use the means vouchsafed and 
the opportunities afforded, and work out our own 
salvation. 

The hand of God has enabled us to smite back 
the enemy from the Cbickabominy. That was only 
the beginning of the work. If we do not follow it 
up—if we do not heap blow upon blow—if we per¬ 
mit our enemy again to rally and organize—then, 
indeed, shall the summer be past, the harvest ended, 
and the day of our salvation delayed, if not forever 
gone. 

We rejoice to believe that our government fully 
appreciates this momentous truth. Now is the time 
to strike; now, while our banners are flashing in the 
light of victory, while every Southern sword mir¬ 
rors the bright forms of glory and hope, while the 
accursed foe is preparing once more for a final 
spring; now is the time for a blow that shall crush 
this hydra headed despotism forever, and send an 
electric thrill of deliverance, of joy, from one end 
to the other of this struggling, valiant and gtorious 
country. 

Soldiers of the South! Napoleon told his warriors 
in Egypt that from the summit of the pyramids 
forty centuries looked down upon them. Without 
the language of rhetorical exaggeration, we caD say 
to you, that from ten thousand anxious homes the 
eyes of mothers, sisters, wives and children are 
looking at you—looking upon yon as their only 
help and hope, save that God in whose hands are 
the issues of battles, and to whose Almighty throne 
arise day and night those prayers of faith which He 
has promised to answer and to bless. Inspired by 
such reflections, let our gallant sons of the South 
once more give their glorious banners to the breeze, 
and let the resolve of every heart be, “ Victory or 
Death l” 

The whole South looks on: the world looks on; 
the fate of future generations trembles in the bal¬ 
ance. Never did such calamities visit a civilized 
and Christian people as those which now threaten 
every Southern home, and which can only be 
averted by the power of Heaven and your own 
strong arm! The result we cannot doubt. Now 
let there be no delay; not an hours procrastination; 
it may be now or never. 


Items and Incident*. 

Recruiting at the West.— We learn by a gen¬ 
tleman recently from Indiana, that on Monday week 
one hundred companies, or 10,000 men, had already 
enlisted in that State since the call ot the President 
for the new levy of troops. Pretty well done for 
the IIooBier State. 

IIow to get Twenty Thousand Recruits.— 
The N. Y. Times suggests that Wm. G. Browolow 
be made a general, and authorized to go with oar 
armies in their march through East Tennessee. 
Let him hold K camp meetings,' 1 and call for recruits 
for the Union Church militant — promising the 
Christian warriors he shall enlist, not only the 
“ breast-plate of righteousness,” but Springfield 
muskets and ammunition for the good tight before 
them. It says East Tennessee, according to all 
loyal and all rebel accounts, is lull of Union men— 
men who have braved all, and, in too many cases, 
lost all for the old Government, and can be rallied 
by a good leader and the aid of Halleck's army. 

Sensation in a Shower of Shells. —A private 
of a New York regiment thus describes the suspense 
experienced by the soldier during a shower of 
shells: 

“I dont tbiuk I am of the ‘skeery’ kind, but I 
never in my life but once (and that was in Mexico, 
standing two hours under the fire of a battery with¬ 
out replying,) was I in such a position. I’ve stood, 
when in battle, and seen the tlasb, and experienced 
the suspense of learning whery the Khot struck, or 
the shell exploded, but then I bad the consciousness 
of somebody on our side doing some good. But to 
lie in a scooped out hole, in shape like a grave, hear 
that inevitable 11 down!’ then the report, the hissing, 
the thug in the sand—what a crowd of inquiries 
burden the mind at that instant! Has the fuse been 
knocked out? —has the shell bounded in the air?— 
or is it slowly burning within a rod of your head? 
The culprit upon the scaffold, with one chance in a 
thousand of a reprieve, and yet treading the fatal 
drop, could not feel worse. Nor is one’s danger 
past until every fragment of the exploding shell has 
lost its momentum.” 


IIow New Monitors are Built. 

The New York Journal of Commerce gives the 
following interesting description of the building of 
one of the six new Monitors, at the Fulton Foundry, 
Jersey City, which it characterizes as a good illus¬ 
tration of quick, systematic, and thoroughly intelli¬ 
gent workmanship: 

“The work grows harmoniously, though not 
musically (unless one likes the din of a thousand 
hammers) under the eye of the visitor. The laying 
of the keel, and the setting of nearly all the frames, 
have already been accomplished. These are diffi¬ 
cult parts of the structure, and upon their accurate 
adjustment everything depends. The new Moni¬ 
tor, in the present stage of its development, looks 
exactly like an iron vertebra 1 with three times the 
usual supply of ribs. This skeleton of what is soon 
to be a thing of terrible powers, is covered with 
workmen as with fliesL They swarm all over it 
with big and little hammers, chisels, pincers, tongs, 
and every known appliance for the noisy handling 
and treatment of hot and cold iron. Dozens of port¬ 
able torges stand on either side, in which innumer¬ 
able bolts are heated red hot, and passed to the 
workmen, by whom they are dexterously riveted in 
the hole made for them; and so the iron plating and 
bars are indissolubly bound together. It is a kind 
of stitching for which no machine has yet been in¬ 
vented. The frame is covered with a high roof, to 
keep off the sun’s rays; but the ends and sides ot 
the shed are left open for the comfort of the artizans. 
On both sides of the ample yard are long sheds for 
the execution of various parts of the work. In ono 
the bolts are made; in another the holes are 
punched; in a third the ribs are bent into precisely 
the right shape, to the fraction of a hair. The latter 
task is a hard one, requiring the successive exer- 
tioDs of numerous brawny fellows, who relieve each 


Army of the Golf. 

The steamers North Star and Roanoke, from 
New Orleans the 10th, arrived at New York on the 
18th, bringing particulars of the defeat of the rebels 
at Baton Rouge and the destruction of the ram 
Arkansas. The official report of Col. Cahill, com¬ 
manding the post after the death of Gen. Williams, 
states that the rebel force consisted of about ten 
regiments. After a fight of four hours of great 
severity, the enemy were repulsed. Gen. Williams 
was killed by a rifle ball through his chest. During 
the battle our forces were obliged to retire about a 
quarter of a mile from their original position, and 
the enemy were able temporarily to occupy the 
camps of the 21st Indiana, 7th Vermont and 14th 
Maine regiments, and fo destroy much of the bag¬ 
gage and camp equipage, They were, however, 
driven out, but our numbers being much lessened 
by sickness, and the men on the field being much 
exhausted by iatigue and heat, it was deemed expe¬ 
dient not to pursue. The enemy has retired several 
miles, and is still retiring. 

It is possible they may receive re-enforcements, 
and I am disposing of my troops in the strongest 
positions. Our force engaged was less than 2.500. 
The enemy bad at least 5,000, with twelve or four¬ 
teen pieces of artillery, and some cavalry. 

The rain Arkansas approached with the intention 
of engaging our gunboats, but grounded at a dis¬ 
tance of six miles, and to-day, the Cth, was engaged 
by the Essex and destroyed. 

Brig.-Gen. Clark, and his Aid, Lieut, Terges, 
delivered themselves to us as prisoners of war. I 
have also seventy wounded prisoners and about 
thirty captured. 

Breckinridge, on the Cth, asked permission in 
writing to bury his dead. Col. C. replied, our men 
are engaged in the work, which would soon be 
accomplished. The combat was obstinate. Our 
loss was 250 killed, including a large proportion ot 
officers. The rebel loss, according to prisoners’ 
statements, was immense. Among the killed was 
Gen. Lovell. Breckinridge lost his arm by a can¬ 
non ball. Among the prisoners is Gen. Allen, of 
Mississippi, mortally wounded. 

Gen. Williams had three horses shot under him. 
ne was killed while rallying the 21st Indiana, who 
had just lost a field piece. The gun was retaken, 
but Gen. Williams fell. 

The wounded are about as follows:—21st Indiana, 
81; 14th Maine, 70; 4th Wisconsin. 10; 6th Michigan, 


other every few minutes in the swinging of the- 25; 7tb Vermont, 15; 30th Massachusetts, 12; 9th 
gigantic sledge hammers. Throughout the yard, Connecticut, 2. 


at every turn, are visible the evidences of order, 
dispatch and skill. 

This one of the six new Monitors will be 200 feet, 
extreme length; 40 feet, extreme breadth; and 11 
feet depth of holtL The general construction of that 
wonderful vessel will be copied in all but two or 
three trifling repsects, where the inventor thinks 
there is room for improvement. She will carry guns 
of the largest known caliber.” 

No Fear of Foreign Intervention. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times writes: 

There are many reasons for believing that, not¬ 
withstanding the assertions of the journals, or rather 
of certain journals, to the contrary, no negotiations, 
no movements of any kind, are going on in the 
Cabinets of Europe having in view an intervention 
in American affairs. It has been generally recog¬ 
nized that neither mediation nor intervention would 
be accepted, and that neither would cure the com¬ 
mercial ills Europe is now suffering from; so that, 
however strong may be the desire to see the war 
terminated, that resort will not lie attempted by the 
European States. The alarms which are so fre¬ 
quently sounded on this subject, proceed from 
writers who know but little of the merits of ibe 
question, and who see only two facte: the suffering 
of the people, and the desire of the Governments 
that the struggle should come to an end. They see 
clearly the European, but have no knowledge what¬ 
ever of the American side of the question. It is 


Gen. Butler issued a general order, announcing 
in eloquent terms the death of Gen. Williams. He 
also issued a congratulatory order to the troops on 
the successful engagement, in which he says the 
enemy lost three Brigadiers killed, wounded and 
taken prisoners, many Culonels and field officers. 
He has more than 1,000 killed and wounded. You 
have captured three pieces of artillery, six caissons, 
two stand ol colors, aud a large number of prisoners. 

A letter from Baton Rouge states that the fight 
between the Essex and Arkansas was a fair stand up 
fight. Porter lay 300 yards’ distance, pouring solid 
nine-inch shot into the Arkansas till a breach was 
made, when an incendiary shell was exploded in 
the breach, setting her on fire. The rebel crew left 
her, and she soon exploded. 

Army of ilic West. 

In that portion of the country known on the 
military map of the United States as the “Depart¬ 
ment of the West,” movements and skirmishes have 
been very lively during the week, but have been 
confined, as a general thing, to the pursuit and 
destruction of guerrilla bands. We gather the fol¬ 
lowing details: 

Poindexter’s guerrilla gang have had an exceed¬ 
ingly hard lime. On the night of the 11th Col. 
Guitar caught him at Compton's Ferry, on Grand 
river, and killed 10 or 12 and drowned 30. They 
also captured Poindexter’s whole train, one-third of 
his horses, baggage nnd ammunition. Passing 
rapidly forward, Col. Guitar overtook Poindexter's 


not strange, therefore, that these alarms should be guerrillas again on the 12th, at Yellow Creek, Clin- 


so frequently sounded. 

The hopes expressed in England, and the fears 
expressed in the United States, that France intends 
to interfere between the North and South, have not, 
however, a shadow of a chance of realization, unless 
such an intervention is brought about by some col- 


ton county, routed and scattered them in utter con¬ 
fusion, taking sixty prisoners. On the 14th Col. G. 
had his third fight with Poindexter, on Munch Fork, 
in Chauton Co., thirty miles from Glasgow, and 
scattered his men in all directions. Not less than 
300 or 400 of the 1 guerrillas were killed or wounded. 


Guitar’s troops fought them for eighteen miles, run¬ 
ning. A good many of them are getting home, and 
send word to know on what terms they can stay at 
home. They have taken the oath and now want to 
stay at home. 

On the 10th inst Col. McNeil again overtook Por¬ 
ter’s guerrillas, at Stockton, in the western part of 
Marion county, Mo., and after a sharp fight, routed 
them, killing and wounding a large number, and 
capturing matiy horses. The rebels were scattered 
in all directions. Seme of tbe prisoners captured 
had taken the oath and given bonds. 

Additional particulars of the fight between Col. 
McNeil's command and Porter’s guerrillas, at Kirk- 
ville, some days ago. have been received. 12S dead 
rebels were found on the field and buried. Tbeir 
entire loss could not have been less than 300. It is 
estimated, on reliable authority, that fully 2,000 of 
Porter’s gang have deserted him and are scattered, 
several hundred of them being prisoners. The bal¬ 
ance of bis force, which was originally 3,000, are 
rapidly retiring, pursued by Col. McNeil’s troops in 
four columns. The Federal loss was 8 killed and 
25 wounded. 

Major Montgomery drove Coffey’s band of guer¬ 
rillas out of Humanville, on Monday night, and 
caught and attacked them on Tuesday, the 12th, at 
Stockton, killing and wounding quite a number of 
them, and putting tbe balance to flight. 

A battle took place at Independence. Mo , on the 
12th inst., in the morning about 3 o'clock, between 
the Federal forces; numbering 350 men, under Lieut. 
Col. Buell, and from 500 to 600 guerrillas, under the 
notorious Col. Hughes, assisted by Quantel and 
Hayes, resulting in the complete rout and surren¬ 
der of our troops. The loss on either side is not 
known, ft appears the town was surprised about 
3 A. M. The fighting lasted about four hours. The 
troops, almost without officers, hotly contested the 
ground, sheltering themselves behind trees, fences, 
&c. Capt. Thomas, of the State Militia, was taken 
out and murdered after his surrender. Lieut. Har¬ 
rington and fifty men cut their way through the 
enemy and made their escape. Most of the prison¬ 
ers were paroled by taking the oath not to take up 
arms. A large quantity of arms, some 20,000 rounds 
of ammunition, besides other government property, 
fell into the bunds of the enemy. 

Col. Miller, commanding at. Nashville, Tenn., left 
for Gallatin, on the 12th, with two regiments, and 
surprised a part of Morgan’s band, killing six, 
whereof three were officers, among whom was Capt. 
W. C. Breckinridge, son of Dr. Robert J. Breckin¬ 
ridge, who joined Morgan in his late raid upon Lex¬ 
ington. Thcrd was no loss on the Federal Bide. 

Major Kennedy, with two companies of the 1st 
Kentucky cavalry, encountered the guerrillas in 
greatly superior numbers, on the 11th, at various 
points below Williamsport, Tenn.. defeating the 
enemy with considerable loss. Our loss was only 
one wounded. 

The lferald correspondent on board the gunboat 
Essex, gives a graphic account of an attempt to cap¬ 
ture the ram Arkansas on the 22d of .July: 

The Essex advanced to where the ram was 
moored under tremendous fire from all the batteries, 
and when within two yards of the ram, the latter’s 
bow 1 line was let loose, and she swung around with 
the tide, thus partially evading a blow lrom the 
Essex, which grazed her side, causing the Essex to 
run ashore. For several minutes the water bat¬ 
teries and heavy land batteries played on tbe 
Essex. At the same time the Essex delivered, at 
six yards distance, a raking fire from her three nine 
inch guns into the ram, going through her plating, 
killing sixteen mid wounding thirty of the rebel 
crew. The remainder of the ram’s crew fled to the 
shore, and if the fleet had properly supported the 
Essex, as agreed upon, the Arkansas would have 
been captured. The Essex escaped with only three 
shots that took effect, killing one and wounding 
three of her men. Tbe Union fleet remained pas¬ 
sive spectators of the brave action. The Essex is 
covered with indentations all over from the shots of 
hundreds of cannon, smoke stacks riddled, her 
wheel-house shot through, and during the affair, 
was hidden from view by splashing water thrown 
up by the iron shower about her. 

Gen. Sherman, at Memphis, has issued orders that 
all negroes applying for work be employed as 
laborers at Fort Pickering, and shall be entitled to 
draw rations and be supplied with necessary cloth¬ 
ing, but that no wages be paid them until the courts 
determine whether they are slaves or free, accounts 
with each to be kept and credited with labor given; 
slaves to be allowed to return to their masters at 
the close of every week, but masters are not allowed 
to enterlinesof post. The Quartermaster is allowed 
to employ negroes on the same conditions, aud when 
necessary, take them by force. Commanders of 
regiments are also allowed to employ a number, not 
exceeding 65 to each regiment, as cooks and team¬ 
sters. Negroes are not allowed to wear any uni¬ 
form. 

Gen. Sherman says to the people of Memphis and 
vicinity, that it is not the intention to disturb the 
relation of master and slave, and that when the 
Courts are re-established, they will decide the cases 
which have already arisen or may arise. 

Jn reply to the question in regard to the Govern¬ 
ment taking possession of all vacant houses, Gen. 
Sherman says that Gen. Grant’s order was issued 
under the rules of war, and not under the confisca¬ 
tion act. Until the Courts are re-established to 
execute the provisions of the confiscation act, the 
Government assumes a place of trustee to account 
to rightful owners, at the proper time, for property, 
rents, <fcc. 

The story that a battle had been fought at Cum¬ 
berland Gap, and that the rebel generals, Rains 
and Carter, had captured 7,000 Federal troops, with 
their munitions of war, proves a canard. Capt. J. 
H. Terry, Division Quartermaster, arrived at Louis¬ 
ville. on tbe 14th, from Cumberland Gap, which he 
left ou the 9th inst., at noon. He reports that Gen. 
Decouvier’s brigade was attacked by Stephenson’s 
rebel division on the 9th inst., at Tazewell, and that 
Col. Cochrane’s 4th Kentucky whipped four rebel 
regiments. Col. Cochrane held his fire until they 
were within 150 yards, and checked their advance. 
Tbe Federal loss was30 killed and 100 wounded, and 
57 ot the 17 th Regiment taken prisoners. We took 
a rebel Lieut.-Colonel. whom we exchanged for the 
57 prisoners. The rebel officers admitted a loss ot 
250 killed and wounded. We took 213 wagon loads 
of baggage and 70 horses. We lost the knapsacks 
of two regiments. There has been no fight at Bile 
Creek Gap, nor any other engagement in the vicin¬ 
ity of the Gap or Tazewell, than the foregoing. All 
reports of other engagements, and of the cutting to 
pieces of Gen. Carter’s and Col. Dyer's forces by 
the rebels, are utterly false. 

The Journal adds that Knoxville papers give a 
list of 109 rebels killed. 

Reports from White river say that Gen. Hovey’s 


division had a fight on Monday, Aug. 11, near Clar¬ 
endon, Ark. The Federal force consisted of six 
regiments of infantry, and tbe rebel force of eight 
regiments of cavalry and a part of Hindman's 
brigade. The battle raged fiercely for some time, 
with destructive effect on both sides, but resulted in 
the defeat of the rebels and the capture of 700 pris¬ 
oners. No further particulars received. 

Army of the Potomac. 

A movement of some kind has been shadowed 
during the entire week, but so secret has all been 
kept, that at present writing (Monday F. M.) it is 
impossible to tell the direction. A telegram just 
received says:—“The Union troops evacuated Har¬ 
rison’s Landing about eight o’clock this morning,' 
and about the same hour Gen. McClellan's advance 
arrived at Williamsburg. The public property was 
all removed in safety, and all is quiet.” This may be 
true, but so many conflicting reports have been 
received on the subject, that it is impossible to pene¬ 
trate the darkness hanging over this movement of 
the Army of the Potomac. 

During the week Gen. McClellan issued an Order 
relative to the President's Proclamation in regard to 
the seizure of slaves and subsisting upon the rebels 
wherever the army advances. Tbe villifiers of Gen. 
McClellan have been so persistent in the cry that 
rebel property was protected by him, while Unionists 
were permitted to Buffer, that it may be well to make 
brief extracts from his “ Order,” its length preclud¬ 
ing publication entire: 

The Major-General Commanding directs the at¬ 
tention of the officers and soldiers of the Army of 
the Potomac to the following Executive Order by 
the President, which has been officially published:’ 

[ Here follows the order to military commanders 
in certain States to seize and use rebel property, 
including negroes ] 

The order of the President accords so substantially 
with the course uniformly pursued by this array on 
the peninsula, under the orders and instructions of 
the General Commanding, that no material change 
in any respect is required thereby in its conduct and 
government. Personal property necessary or con¬ 
venient lor supplies or other military purposes of 
this army will be, as heretofore, seized nod used by 
the proper quartermasters or subsistence officers, 
upon the orders of commanders of army corps; or 
in case of troops employed on detached service, 
where army corps commanders are not accessible, 
by order of the otbeers in command of such detached 
force. 

In protecting private property, no reference Is 
iuteoaed to persons held to service or labor by 
reason of African descent. Sorb persons will be 
regarded by this army as they heretofore have been, 
as occupying simply a peculiar legal status under 
State laws, which condition the military authorities 
of the United States ore not required to regard at all 
in districts where military operations are made 
necessary bv the rebellious action of the State Gov¬ 
ernments. v * * * Since this army commenced 
active operations, persons of African descent, in¬ 
cluding those held to service or labor under State 
laws, have always been received, protected, and 
employed, as laborers, at wages. * * * * Per¬ 
sons go subject and so employed have always under¬ 
stood that after being received into the military 
service of the United States, in any capacity, they 
would never be reclaimed by their former .holders. 
Except upon such understanding on their part, the 
order of the President a* to Ibis class of persons 
would be inoperative. The General Commanding, 
therefore, feels authorized to declare to all such 
employes, that they will receive permanent mili¬ 
tary protection against any compulsory return to a 
condition of servitude. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

A treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United States and the Ottoman Empire, is 
officially proclaimed. It is marked throughout by 
much liberality. 

Capt. Gansevort, of tbe Adirondac, bas informed 
the Navy Department of the facts attending the 
recent pursuit of the steamer Herald, represented 
by the Nassau papers to be a British vessel. This 
pretense afforded an opportunity for the expression 
of indignation for the alleged outrage of this Ameri¬ 
can officer, from whose statement it appears that 
the Herald had been running between Nassau and 
Charleston, with supplies of war, and was returning 
to Nassau with cotton. She was commanded by a 
man named Coxetter, who was formerly captain of 
the privateer Jeff Davis. The chase, however, was 
not continued within British jurisdiction. The 
statement confirms the fact that the British flag is 
systematically used to advance secession interests. 

Numerous applications having been made to the 
War Department by railroad companies, to exempt 
their employes from being subject to military duty, 
it was decided that none but engineers in actual 
employment when the draft is made, can be ex¬ 
empted. The exemption of telegraph operators is 
upon the ground that they are practicing an art 
necessary to military operations, and which being 
known to comparatively lew persons, their places 
cannot be supplied. 

Numerous applications have been made for passes 
to the army of the Potomac, but they are invariably 
refused. It is the request of Gen. McClellan that 
private visitors be excluded from his lines. All 
the sick are to be removed thence, therefore the 
friends of many of the patients cannot urge the 
necessity of their presence for nursing purposes. 
Passes and permits within other military lines are 
not so freely given as heretofore, as it is known 
there have been abuses of the privilege, traders 
having been tempted by large profits to smuggle 
salt aud other necessary supplies into rebel markets. 

A large number of applications have been made 
at the State Department for passports, but refused. 
Notice is officially given by Secretary Seward, that 
until the requisitions of tbe War Department ou the 
several States for their quotas of militia shall have 
been complied with, no passports will be issued 
from his Department for any such citizens of the 
United States who are liable to be drafted into that 
brauch of the service. 

Cols. Corcoran, Wilcox. Lieut.-Col. Bowman, and 
Maj. Hodges, (so long prisoners at the South,) 
arrived in Washington on the morning of the 17th, 
in the steamer Henry Burden, accompanied by 
Adjt.-Gen. Thomas. 

The Navy Department have received some par¬ 
ticulars of the capture of the Columbia by the San¬ 
tiago de Cuba. She was taken about seventy-five 
miles from Abaco, after a chase of six hours. She 
had left Nassau ten days previous, ostensibly bound 
to St. Johns. She was under British colors, but 
had no register whatever. She was loaded with 
munitions of war, cannon, rifles, powder, shells, 
cartridges, army blankets and iron plates. She is a 
new fast propeller of iron, provided with ports, and 
probably intended for a Confederate gunboat. This 
is her first attempt to run the blockade. She had 
on board Charleston, Savannah and Bahama pilots. 

Admiral Dupont has reported to tbe .Navy De¬ 
partment that on the 4th the steamer Huron cap¬ 
tured the schooner Aquilla, while attempting to 
run the blockade off Charleston harbor. She is 
seventy-soven tuns burthen, and was laden with 
3,000 or 4.000 barrels of turpentine, and was bound 
for Nassau, N. 1*. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A New Book—Amorur the Pines. 

To Giowers of Sprimt Whea*—Chappell A Sprague. 


Ru-se'l’s Prolific Strawherrv Plante—Geo. Clapp. 
Canvassers Wanted—8. F. French A Co. 

Gray Dorking*—J. R. Page. 


<2TI)c Ncros €onimt 0 cr. 

— Enlistments are going on actively in New Hampshire.. 

— The Canadian Parliament is summoned to meet on the 
28th inst. 

— The city of Philadelphia has dispatched five Dew regi¬ 
ment* equipped. 

— Garibaldi has issued a proclamation, urging the young 
men to arms in Italy. 

— Another Irish brigade is organizing in Chicago. The 
ranks are fast filling up. 

— The tax on tea, coffee, chocolate, &c., in England, for 
1881, produced 530,000,000. 

— Gen. Philip Kearney, of New Jersey, has been made a 
Major-General of volunteers. 

— The Richmond papers abound in advertisements offering 
rewards for runaway soldiers. 

— There are in London 170 women who are engaged in 
distributing Bibles to the poor. 

— Queen Victoria is about, to visit King Leopold, and will 
afterward go to Coburg-Gotha. 

— Last year the tax on spirits, in England, produced a reve¬ 
nue of more than 5100,000,000. 

— Great Britain has now 2,079 steam merchant vessels, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 758,377. 

— Six vessels have been sold out of the whaling business 
at New Bedford within a few days. 

— The only flag of any nation that has attempted to run the 
blockade has been that of England. 

— The quota of Massachusetts for the 3-year’s volunteers is 
15,000; for the 0-month's draft, 19.080. 

— No less than three clergymen have enlisted as privates 
from a single town in Oswego county. 

— Twenty seven deaths occurred in New York and vicinity, 
on Saturday week, from cotip de Soldi. 

— The preliminary report of the census will he printed and 
ready for distribution in about a week. 

— The Lord Primate of Ireland (Lord John George Beres- 
ford) died at Belfast on the 19th of July. 

— It is reported that armed organizations exist in Indiana 
and Southern Illinois to oppose the draft 

— Fourteen young men from the Shaker community at Can¬ 
terbury, N. H., have enlisted for the war. 

— As to intervention, Ben. Butler says: “When it comes 
to that, X shall call on Africa to intervene.” 

— Wm. A. Russell, of New Haven, has been appointed 
Major-General of the militia of Connecticut 

— The ex-Queen of Naples, with a train of banished Italian 
princes and dukes, has arrived in Germany. 

— A lady music teacher in Newbury port, Mass., refuses to 
receive any male pupils over 18 during the war! 

— The Emperor Nicholas has abolished the use of the knout 
in Russia. He will be suppressing Siberia next 

— In Lafayette, Ind.. when it was known that Indiana was 
invaded, 200 recruits were received in two hours. 

— The colony of contrabands that left Washington some 
time since for Ilyati. have reached their destination. 

— A raft nearly 800.feet long by 50 wide arrived at Chicago 
on the 4th inst. It contained 2,800,000 feet of lumber. 

— Gen. Rousseau proposes the construction of large iron¬ 
clad hand cars for patrolling the railroads in Alabama. 

— The Bank of England rate of discount is now only two 
per cent, per annum. It has not been so low since 1832. 

— An English tailor was convicted of bigamy, having six 
wives alive, and sentenced to seven year's imprisonment. 

— The Chinese Government has ordered three propellers of 
New York builders. They are in course of construction. 

— Gen. Pillow wrote to his brother that the South will lose 
one thousand million dollars ' worth of slaves by this rebellion. 

— Albert the Good is now the accepted phrase In the Eng¬ 
lish weekly journals, when alluding to the late Prinoe Consort 

— The gold on the Golden Gate, lost in the Pacific, was well 
insured. Sixty per cent, of the amount is held in British 
offices. 

— It is reported that the Frencli Council of State are trying 
to devise means to render France independent of America for 
cotton. 

— “ Skedaddle Rangers " is the appropriate name given to 
those persons who flock to Canada to escape the call of their 
country. 

— Some of the recruiting officers in Connecticut complain 
of the efforts of both abolitionists and secessionists to prevent 
enlisting. 

— The North Missouri Railroad Company has appropriated 
51,000 to each of the first ten regiments that shall be raised in 
Missouri. 

— The prize steamers lately captured and brought to New 
York, are to be appraised and fitted for the Government 
forthwith. 

— Gov. Corwin, United States Ministerto Mexico, is expect¬ 
ed soon to return home. There is some talk of electing him 
to Congress. 

— Gen. Sherman, at Memphis, has taken for Government 
use 326 vacant buildings; has 13,000 confiscated slaves at work 
fortifying, etc. 

— The Paris Patrie says, when the French army moves in 
Mexico in November, the navy will make a demonstration on 
the Pacific coast. 

— A beautiful silk bed quilt, made by a Baltimore rebel lady 
for Jeff. Davis, has found its way to Gen. Wool’s camp. It is 
a magnificent affair. 

— It is denied that Russia joined France in the proposition 
from England and France for the recognition of the Confed¬ 
erates and mediation. 

— Mrs. Sarah Spencer, of Middletown, Conn., has procured 
two substitutes, one for herself and one for her neice, pay ing 
each $50 extra bounty. 

— The number of early marriages in England is increasing. 
Within the last £0 years the number of persons who marry 
under age has doubled. 

— King Kammehanmha, Monarch of the Hawaiian King¬ 
dom, has annexed to his dominions Palmy ra Island, a nominal 
possession of the United States. 

_A Jersey millionaire, in attempting to evade the draft by 

leaving New York in one of the foreign steamers, was detected 
in the disguise of a coal heaver. 

_Ffty persons have been arrested at Oswego, N. Y., on the 

point of departure for Canada, aud 100 more were turned back 
under Secretary Stanton's order. 

— The New Haven Journal says that one of the New Haven 
houses engaged in business in New Orleans, has just received 
from that city $150,000 in silver. 

— The Baltimore News office has been taken possession of 
by the police, aud the editors and proprietors sent to Fort 
McHenry, by order of Gen. Wool. 

— It is believed the orders prohihitingskedaddling to Europe 
will materially decrease the premium Lu gold, which had been 
actively purchased for that purpose. 

— Swarms of politicians are in Washington, looking after 
the appointments under the new tax luw. What a pity they 
couldn't be impressed iuto the anny. 

_About 80 of the church hells which were captured at 

New Orleans by Gen. Butler, have arrived at the foundry of 
Messrs. Meneeley, in West Troy, N. Y. 

— Uorseheads, Chemung Co., N. Y., has been nearly de¬ 
stroyed by fire. Every store was consumed but one. The 
loss is over $100,000. Insurance only 815,000. 

— The Oriole, with iron ore, collided with the Illinois, in 
Lake Superior, on the 15tii inst., and Bunk. Capt. McAdum, 
his wife, mother, and nine of the crew were lost. 











1)EMBERT0N SQUARE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

I UoiKi'iyii and Dav Si'HOiii. rott \»rv'i Laiukh. Bos¬ 
ton. M ass — Rev GEO. (1A.VNF.TT, AM . Principal. Twelve 
Professor* hd> 1 Teachers. Jfmiikr • f Family Pupfla limited to 
twenty. The next oh nul V.-at will begin tloiuiny, Hepl. 122 , 1 . 
For»‘ataWne* including I'iieulots. please addiessthe Princi¬ 
pal, 26 IVmbwtnu Square, Bin-ton, Maas- 658-St. 


ittarkcts, Commerce, fee 


Rural New-Vorker Cllfloe, 1 

Rookkstkr, APO0ST 19tb, 1862 5 

Therk are but few changes in our report Grain is very quiet. 
Potatoes are very plenty and sell from to to SO cents per bushel. 
Apples abundant and rapidly falling nlf in rates. Hay is very 
p eaty and though no decline is noticed, prices are quite 
languid. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Eggs, dozen. 10@10c 

Honey, box. 12®He 

Caudles, box. 10 cfilO^c 

Candles, extra.... ll®llc 
Fruit and Root*. 
Apples, bulbul_ 3U(Si'40o 


^ r OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 

Gaincsviiloi Wyoming C'o.< iV. V. 

A new and commodious building on the same site of the old 
a*, burned a rear ago is nos- near tv finished and will be in 
•ailiness for the opening of the hall Term, which will com- 
lence on Thursday. Sept. Ilth, 1*62 A lull complement of 
eacbers a-e engaged, who are well qualified for their respec- 
vp. departments. For Circulars or further information ad- 
ress [65!v2t] C. A. ELDRIDGE, Gainesville, N. Y. 


Fluor lind Grain. 

Flour, winter wheat.J5.28G86.2l5 
Flour, lining do, 175@6.W 
Flooi. buckwheat .. ODOagiOd 

Meal, Indian. I iNiipl 12 

Wheal. Genesee. SToud AI 

Beet white Canada.. 1 28®iJB 

Corn old . 43@50c. 

Coro, new. gsa/oc, 

Rye, 60 lbs 111 bush.. Mm<b»c 

Oats, bv weight. 4iAy 10c. 

Bariev... MhuMc 

Buckwheat. OtVaiPc. 

Beans.l-50®2-00 

Men)«, 

Pork. me**._.SlO.OOCitdO 50 

Pork clear. UUOtgllltfiO 

II:- ,*d bogs. cwt. B.IHKul 4.00 
Beef. cwt... ( ill)® 6.00 


mMm*. 


Which should be in the hands of every Man, Woman, and 
Child in the Northern States. 

Amone i lie Pines : 


-took light Tlie f eting Is that price* must go vet higher in 
antiripalinn of ei ders from Govern leunt f;ir army good*. 'tales 
art* repttr’ad uf about l .000 bjilns Kottugu wools mostly on pri¬ 
vate tortns, ii pui’t. of wbich m waafioO DoohUoi itt '^'Zo <^3c, jinO 
loo bab*ki common Mexican imwashtMl, 3«K\ e**l.v Domestic 
Fleeces are 'omi"g in more free y, but he d for an advance 
Pulled wools am scarce, ami prices have advanced - sales of su¬ 
per at 52 : ag . The transactions 1 n I'ulifornia have been light, 
as lii stock i ; very small, 8 o bales washed sold lit 38,o>52c. 

Saxouv Fleece kz rt>...—ffkwtS 

American roll-blood Merino...62 0 55 

American hall and three-fourths Merino.50(7T52 

Americao Native ami quarter Merino.IS a 41 

Extra pulled.6n.i52 

Snpornne putted.•. Wh 48 

\n | nulla . 36m37 

1 -amirs pulled... 

Caiil'oinia lino, unwashed..33i> 35 

California commnn do.lhn is 

Peruvian washed .....Slffllftl 

Valparaiso washed. 15"'15 

Sou'll American Merino unwashed.IPiQfiS 

South American Sleatiza unwashed..205-a 

Smith American common washed.17m 20 

South American K litre Rioe do.SOtahtS 

South Arnerioaii unwashed.12(ii'15 

South American Cordova washed.29 '31 

Cape Good Hope unwashed.28m 30 

East India washed.18 a26 

African unwashed...lf.ii'20 

African washed. -305 34 

Mexican washed.21X5 35 

Texas.OtUUU 

Smyrna unwashed.18®22 

Smyrna washed..30,a 32 

BOSTON, August 13-The following are the rates for the 
week: 

taxonv and Mer..fine, ..fiFriWS Texas. 00 ® 0 t 

Full blood.62(1054 Smyrna, washed.2»jop35 

rg and H blood.50 n>62 Do, unwashed.!An’25 

Common, .5da)52 Syrian.l.Yailc 

Fulled, extra,...50fif6d Cape...26®55 

Do superfine..47®55 Crimea,.I4up25 

Do No I. iStwfV Buenos Ayres. 15«flp 

Do No 2.OXadO Peruvian, washed,.240i'S8 

'Veatern mixed.4Aj;52 Canada.— .00(jt0u 


SOUTH IN SECESSION-TIME 

BY EDMUND KIRKE. 


1 Vol. 12mo. 310 pages. 

Containing an extraordinary but truthful picture of the en¬ 
tire social system of tho South, describing the domestic life of 
ie small planters, and the "white trash," 


the rich planters, tl 
and depleting actual sceues on the large and small plantations. 

To meet the large and increasing demand for this work. THE 
TRIBUNE has assumed its publication, and has issued it, on 
tho following terms; 

Single copies, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper covers, 50 cents. 

(Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.) 

Twenty-five copies, paper covers,.3314c each. 

One hundred copies, paper covers.30c. each. 

One thousand copies, paper covers.28c. each. 

Cash on delivery. 


Prindle’s Patent Agricultural 

AJNTJL} FARMER’S STEAM BOILER 


ing of largeuunnlilies is now made a pleasure, instead of atask, 
as compared to the old process of bmliug in kettles No Hog 
pen, Stock Farm, or Dairy can afford to be without one. Three 
sizes will be furnished to the fall trade of 1802. 

HT’rieod for Illustrated Circular, giving details, inclosing 
stamp for postage, 

Is expected that, this new apparatus will bo on exhibi¬ 
tion the piesent fall at the New York. Ohio, Michigan, and llli- 
tmm State Fairs. It la also ou Exhibition ill that W or Ids Fair in 
Loudon. 

I Enrrobtic AND Kvsrnvsmu; AGENTS IV.WTKt) imme¬ 
diately to canvass every County in lint Northern Slate*. Now 
is the time to secure the sale of this great monopoly. by Irame- 
diate’aiipbcntion Circulars, mviimterms It, Aytiits nod dir trade, 
free ' All iuuuiiiea addressed to the patentee promptly attend- 

fliiw, i>. k. nuNtn.K, 

Patentee and Proprietor, Last Bethany, N. Y. 

East Bethany, N. Y., August, 1862, 


This new apparatus, patented by I) It PRISTlLE, East 
Bethany. N. Y., has already a lurge sale both in this mid dis¬ 
tant states. Hundreds who now use it can testify to itesuperior 
advantages over anv other Cooking ni Steaming Apparatus in 
use. P is the only thing of the land in the world which com¬ 
bines the portable Fur dace, open Caldron, Steam Boiler am! 
Retort, ll is pi rfectl.y safe, simple, easily managed, and of suf¬ 
ficient capacity for domestic use. It is particularly adapted to 
cooking: nr steaming large quantitier oi food (hr hogeor other 
stock Also, for heating, sl-amion, nr hailing any sulrslance, 
Cooking for the Army, Ac. All classes turn it to advantage, 
it works equally well for the l anoern. Clothiers, llyers, Car¬ 
riage Shops, and Steameis of Timber; also Tor Hotels, Saloons, 
Bathing rooms, lauunbie*. BWeltinvy Poor Houses, Hospitals, 
Forts, Gimps, and .Merchant and Navy Vessels It not only 
supercedes the common Caldron. Imt greatly economizes fuel, 

saves the time of tl.poruinr and expm Ivi i . i I c/u'm- 

neys. cleaning of kettles tor ditlcrent uses, ami the removal or 
stirring of substances while hot to prevent boruiug, The cook- 


<rtIK PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW Y44ICK, Aro, 13 —Ftot'R—Market opened dull and 
closed a shade easier, with only a moderate bo-ine-s doing tor 
export and home consumption At the clo-e there were no 
buyers at outside quotations. Sales at -4,85up6,05 for super¬ 
fine ritale, «i»Hp'ft»i tor extra State. 84,85^fi.>6 for superfine 
Western V-.Ti'v." 5,01 for common to medium extra \Y eslern, *>o,- 
tiX.iA5* for shinning brands extra round hooped Qhiii, and *5. 
65 ®8,25 r-r tunle brands do,—the inurtel closing dull Canadian 
fiour dull, and market closed heavy, with a mod,- 1 ate busi¬ 
ness doing. -•oh-ss.t $5 51 -5.3'. fur i oninion. an-'. S-5.to n 6, .'6 tor 
gruel t,. choice extra Rye Hour continues quiet and steady at 
$ 3,750 4,26 for inferior r.r choice. Corn meal Is in modeiAte 
demand and sr.es.lv, sales at FI.66@S,6l foi Brandywiue. $3 ,M 
fi)k3.iA for Mni-sh'-caloric, aqd |3.46 for -Tersby. 

" Gkaim- Wheat heavy and tnav bn quoted le lower, with rather 
morn doing fur export and homn con,sumption, i'art of the 
sales ..ere to arrive Saleh Chicago spring nt $l,l2:.ci I,2n Milwau¬ 
kee club at $1,19^11.23 amber Iowa at $1.24 ml,25; Kacine *pnuv 
at $l,5t, winter red Western at $1.29 1.31, amber Michigan si 
$l,3i.i J.Sfi, umber Crneo Dav at $1.28; inferior Canada club at 
31,13,' and new ainbei Ken tuck v and Jersey at *1.35; white 
AVe-tern at fl.Mu l.m red StAte at $1,27, and white Kentucky at. 
jl.vilr l.ftK Rye s'ead.v and quit-' at "8,- |or Western, $f»t 8Pi*e 
at 83c. Bariev nnininnl at ’be Bai ley malt continues nominal 
at 81,19 I’ea'-, aie nominal at 85c. Corn without material 

change in prices, with a modorato demand for export and home 
consumption: «ale*at KVadiir for n d mixed Wdatlsro, 54,qix7c for 
K.a-tero 476161c fur unsound Weslern, 85 ,- fisc, for yellow West 
ern. and 7' im71c for while Western. Oats in fair request; sales 
at 4$'Air for Jersey, Canada, Western and Slate. 

rkuviaioxs—Fork—Msiket in moderate request and steady, 
nater at Jil.Sliy 11 37)-; for mess, Sll.inxu 11 26 for prime mesa, 
and S3,8*‘, III,I'd lor prune Beef market more active uod firm; 
Bales at $6 69 j:7.(*i for country prime; JAe In.ja for country 
mess, $12 j 1.3.76 for rirparked do, 8l3(v 14.50 fnr extra mexM— 
Prime mess beef quiet and steady at SilKn 22 Beef bams quiet 
< htea lv, sales Eastern and Western at $15,(«Kal16.6u. Cut 
* are in nindeiAte demand, and prices are steady, sales at 
B- iric for Weptern and city «!h.( ride's. 5V,«'>'■»<•„ for hams.— 
GmoVe.t r, ou 1 ' Q"l*t ;uid uuchangml Bacon sides are quiet and 
Mrely noni'tual Lard in for-demand ami prices 
t m i e V, I !,I <erv oholca at 9 1 ,c. Butter is se||i, K - 
in,, is,. f lU o jio, and 1(1(0 I7><C. rot State. Cheese steady and 
•firm and satin efor common to choice 


inn STANDARD PEAR TREEF- 
t’ " > With a large and well ®f0" n Nursery Stock of all 
Send for Catalogues. E. MOODY .t SON, 

Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, N. 


J ASUI.U FEMAIiK SEMINARY.-This Institu- 
| j lion begins its Fall Term on Thursday. Septemtn-r IHh. 
It has been in operation eleven yea Is under the same Principal, 
its Teachers are all of experience in tijeir respective depart¬ 
ments Apply for Catalogues and informuPnn to 
Aubumdale, Mass,, Aug., 1882 G W BRIGGS, Principal. 


THE CHAMPION 

Hickok’s Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDEE AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION and SAi.ES ROOMS 

No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York. 

Alp kinds Of new, rare, and Seedling Plants, Fruits, Flowers, 
Trees, Vines, Shrubs, tic.. Iron, Wire and Rustic Work French. 
English and American Glass, Patent Heaters; Foreign and 
American Honks. Magazine*. Papers, Plates, Designs, Drawings, 
&c. All Horticultural Novelties, ru- soon as introduced. 

r3T~ All orders, kc., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor. 653-tf 


I.v Geueseo, at the residence of t.be bride's mother, on the 10th 
List., by Rev T. B Ilnmo.v. HIRAM RICHARDSON, of York, 
and .Miss IM0GENE JL 3VEEKS, ot Geneseo. 


TNfiEKSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 

These machines have been testku i.v thk nos r tiiokodoh 
manner, throughout this and foreign countries, to the number 
of over 1.200. 

The Horse Power is worked by either wnr.i i. or capstan, 
and iu several important points possesses unequalled merit. 

We invite all those wanting such machines t.o write for our 
Catalogue, containing full information, with ctts, pricks, kc., 
or call and examine personally. All orders promptly attended 
to by addressing IXGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, 

654-Ctoam] Green Point, King's Co., L. I. 


Pr.ANTATtox Dtscii’t.ixR.—The “Ole Cabin,''The Mode of Negro 
Punishment; TDe "Thumb-Screw;" A Mini-tering Angel; A 
Negto Trial; A Kehellion, A Turpentine Dealer; A Boston 
Dray ou its Tiavels. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Tiik Neoro Hoster — Young Democrats; Political Discussion; 
StattlingStatistics, A Freed Negro. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TriK Country CnpRcil.-ifs Description; The "Corn-Cracker;" 
The News; Strange Disclosure, 

CHAPTER X. 

Tun Nkoko Fpnkrai-.—T he Burial Ground' A Negro Sermon, 
The Appearance of Juley; The Colonel's Heartlcssness; The 
Octoroon’s Explanation of It; The E-cape of Moyc. 
CHAPTER XI. 

Titf. Pursuit.— The Sluvt: “Carolina Race Horses;" A Race; 
We Lose the Trail; A Tornado A Narrow Escape. 

JJ1IAPTER XII. 

Tiik Yaxkkk S(;nool.Miariu>- — Our New Ajiparel; “Kissing 
Goes by Favor," School-: - f the South. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Tns RaHWAY Station.—T he Village; A DrunkenWankee; A 
Narrow Escape; Andy Jones; A Light-Wood, Fire; The 
Colonel's Departure. 

CHAPTER XTV. 

Tub Bariiecue—T he Camp-Ground , Tho Stump-Speaker; A 
Stump Speech; Almost a Fight; The Manner of Roasting the 

Ox. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Trig Return. — Arrival at 'he Plantation; Disappearance of 
Juley and her Child; The Did Preacher's Story; Scene be¬ 
tween the Master and the Sluve. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

o One More Unkortunatk. 1 '—Attempted Whipping of Jim; Ap¬ 
pearance of the "Com-Crackcrj 1 ' "Drowned, Drowned." 
CHAPTER XVU, 

Tun SMALL Planter. — His House; His Wife; His Negroes; A 
Juvenile Darky; Lazar Oh In * Ab'ram's Buzzum;" White and 


ONE CIDER H'Ltj 


At Harrinon'-i Landing, on the 8th inst, of a wound received 
July 31 at, SAMUEL BEMIS.ofCo. K, I3th N. Y Vol. Regiment. 

I.v this city, on the 12 th inst. of Puerperal Fever. BELLA G.. 
wife of Cant. W A. Sheldon, aud youngest daughter of Hru- 
Rakd and Jane it. Gikrdkd, aged 19 years. 

At lii-4 residence, near Middleport, Niagara Co , N. Y., July 
2d. after a few hours' illuflss, JOHN BALDRIDGE, aged 55 
years and 2 months. 
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6,000 8IX ™^"“6,000 

OF THK 

Most Desirable Farming- Lands in Illinois, 

A T 

§10, §15, AND §18 PER ACRE. 

TORY ARB 

ilitfh IS i’ll in Prairie t, anile. Dry anit Healthy , 

and abb 

Not surpassed by any in the State. They are situated near 
Ch-tsworth Station, Livingston County, Illinois, and are sur¬ 
rounded by Railroads, one of which passes directly through 
them. 

Terms of Ssale. 

Thrce-tourths of the amount to remain on mortgage, at six 
percent. Address FRANK OisliOKN, 

05d-4teo Chatswm-th, Livingston County, Illinois. 


This admirable machine is now ready for the frnlf harvest of 
1862. It is, if possible, made belter than ever before, and well 
wmthv the attention or all farmer 0 wanting such machines. _ 
It lias no superior in the market, and is the only mill tbat 
wilt pronei Iv grind Grapes For «»!•• by all rest enable dealers. 

If your mei-bant docs not keep them,tell huu to send for one 
for you, or w rite to tlio manulacturer yourself. 

Address the mauofactiircr. 65o-7t 

3V. 44. mcKOK, Eagle IVorks. Harrisburg, i a. 


ty ABVEItTIM.NC TERMS, tn Advanee—T hiRTT-Fiv* 
Gents a r,iNK, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52?^ cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 


u rp xi E 1) I A L,” 
A DAILY AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER, 


tfDQA A .MONTH — W VNTET), the address of Rook 
O. )t F Canvassers throughout the UNITED STATES, to 
liave) for the above wages. Band for Circular, giving particu¬ 
lar- Address S. F FRENCH A CO., 121 Nassau St, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED AT 

riiiladolpjiin, 

Devoted to Finance, Stock Sales of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston; Foreign and Domestic Markets; Do¬ 
mestic and Foreign Exchanges; Specie Quotations; City and 
Land Warrants. Ac. kc.; with a Daily description of New 

CountcHV*It ItimU. NoIcr. 

Thu Quotations and Reviews will be from leading Bankers, 


A KHAUTIKllL MI OROSCO PE, Muanifylng 

Five Hundred times, for twenlv-eight cents! (in silver.) 
Five of different powers. $1 'XI. Mailed tree, Address 
l'g.8-4t F. >1. ROWF.N, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


A MERIC AN HOUSE, 
riA BOSTON, 

Is the largest and best arranged Hotel iu the New Englajid 
States; is centrally located, anil easy of access from all the 
routes of travel it contains all the modern improvements and 
every convenience for the comfort and accommodation of the 
traveling public. The sleeping rooms are largo and well ven¬ 
tilated. the suite 0 of rooms are well arranged, and completely 
furnished lor families and large traveling parting, and the house 
will continue to be kept as a first class hotel in every respect, 
gitelten) LEWIS RICE, Proprietor. 


TDITSSEJ.ITS PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY 

l \ Plants - Recent rains have forwarded these Plants so 
rapidlv, the-iibs,-ribei- ts induced, by urgeut demands, to put 
them iu market-after2lltli August, 1382. 

Price, S’, per dozen; or $3 per halt dozen. Cush must accom¬ 
pany orders. GEORGE CLAPP, Auburn, N. Y 

August 15. 1862. 65S-4t 


PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, August 12—The current prices for the week at 
•11 the markets are as follows 

BKEK CATTLE. 

First quality. 4 ?) cwt. $7.25(0)8,00 

Ordinary quality,. 6,75(a7,25 

Common quality,. 6,25;'a’6.75 

Inferior quality). C,(Xku.C,25 

COWS AND CALVES. 

First quality.$45,00@50,00 

Ordinary quality. -10,(W(2 J 45,UU 

Common quality. 30,0Oji)35,(X) 

Inferior quality. 25,lXka22S,00 

VEAL CALVES 

First quality... Tp tb 5 tcbS^i 

Ordinary quality. 4>iffi5 

Common quality. 4 io,4' a 

Inferior quality. 3 ‘, l c 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality.IP head $4,(M!i!;4.50 

Ordinary. 3.75®4 00 

Common. 3.00ju3.75 

Inferior,. 2.00^)3,00 


OK THE 

Agricultural Association of Upper Canada, 

Wi'l be held at the CITY OF TORONTO, on the 23d, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of September next 

Peivons iateivltiOir to o^bibit will ploase take notice that Th* 
entiios of articles iu Hits respective classes must be made ou or 
before the undermentioned dates; 

Hot'Sea, t attle, Sheep, S wine, Poultry, ou or before Saturday. 
Aoeii-t l'ltS ■ _ , . ,, , 

Grain, Field Roots, and other Farm Products. Agricultural 
Implements, Machinery, Manufactures generally, Saturday, 
August noth. 

Horticultural Products, Ladles’ Work, the Fine Arts, kc., 
Saturday,September Ifl'li. 

Prize f.ists and Blau k Form* fnr making the entries upon may 
be had of the Secretaries of all Agricultural Societies und Me¬ 
chanic*’ Institutes throughout the Province. 

HI GH C. THOMSON, Sec’y Board of Agriculture. 
Toronto, August 1, 1862 


Johnston's Agricultural 

Chemistry..1.26 

Do Elmoeulsnf Ag Chem¬ 
istry ami Geology .1.00 

Do. Catechism of Chemistry 

for Schools. .. 25 

Langstroth no the Hive and 

Hooey Bee.1.25 

Leucbar'8 Hot Houses_1.25 

Liebig's Familiar Letters 

to Farmers.... 60 

Lin-Icy s Morgan Horses. 1.00 
Manual of Agriculture, by 

Etnersou & Fliut,. 75 

Miner’nBee-keeper'gManuall.OO 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot. 50 

Jlilbum onCow_. 25 

Modern Cookery by Miss 
Acton no it Mr-,. - J Hale 1.25 
Mrs. Abel'sSklllftil House- 
wlte and Ladles' Guide.. 50 

Mtiuu's Land Drainer. 50 

Ntt-h ■> Progressive Farmer 60 
Neill'*Gain. Companion.. 1.00 
Norton's Element* of Agri¬ 
culture . 60 

Olcott’i->orehO k Impbee 1.4X4 
Pardee on the Strawberry 60 
Pedder'sLand Measurer.. 50 
Petyoz's Ne w Cu Bare of the 

Vine. 25 

Phelps' Bce-keepeFs Chart 25 
Quinbv'- MyBterim uf Bee¬ 
keeping . 1-00 

Quincy ou Soiling Cattle. 50 

fhriibii Fancier. .. 50 

P-vntUl Is Sheep 11 urban dry 1.25 
Richardson ua tlia Horse 25 
Richardson on the rests of 

the Fane......... 26 

Do. Dornt-tic Fowls. 25 

Do, on the Hog...... 25 

Do on I lie Honey Bee.... 26 

Do ui the Dog. 25 

Re-rncliii'i Vine-dressers 

MauiiaJ. 50 

?uxton - Rural Hand Books, 
bound to iSeries, au: A, 1.25 

Sheplie- Own Book_ 2.00 

Stray Leave* from the Book 

ot Nature . 1.00 

Stephens' Book of the Farm 

2 vul»...4.00 

S-kiUfaJ Housewife. 25 

Skinner's Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture . 25 

Smith's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening . 1.25 

Timer's Principles of Agri¬ 
culture. 2.00 

Thomas' Farm Implements 1.00 
Thompson's Food of Ani¬ 
mals. 75 

Tile Rose Culturist. 60 

Topham's Chemistry Made 

Easy. 25 

Tamer's Cotton Planter's 

Manual.1.00 

Warder's Hedges and Ever¬ 
greens. 1.00 

Waring's Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture . 75 

Weeks On Bees. 26 

Wilson on Flax. 25 

Youatt® Martin on Cattle.1 25 

Youalt on the Horse.1.25 

Do. on Sheep. 76 

Do. on tho Hog... 75 


Subscription ifc-T per annum, iu advance. Address 
8. E. COHEN, Publisher, 

,13 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I I.I.IKHS'S STENCH, PAMPHLET-Shows 
how anv active person can make money rapidly. Sent 
Address D- L. kill.LIKEN. 

Editor ’'Monitor," Brandon, Vt. 


73;>| |> 1,0 Y H ENT f—Agents wanted iu every county to 
‘j sell the best Two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever olfered 


to tho public. Liberal salary, ur commission allowed, with ex¬ 
penses. Circular sent, bv addre&ing, with stamp, 

655-6t ISAAC HALE. JF-. & CO.. Newburyport, Mass. 


A RMY \ -N 1J IN ANY CLAIMS! 

- 1 ^ Pensions, Bounty, Arrears of Pay and Prize Money, 

Due Officers. Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, their Widows, 
Orphan children and heirs'at law. promptly collected on rea¬ 
sonable terms, and without charge until the claims are real¬ 
ized, by 8AM I. El, V. NILES, (late of the General Land Office,) 
MiLITaky. Nav.m. and General Agknuv, (estab,ished in 1357,) 
Washington City, D. C. 

•filly, 1*62. 655-13t 


'po GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Chappell *.V Sprague, 

EOCHESTER, N. Y„ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


11 ECETVKR’S SALE OF NURSERY STOCK— 

f \ The undersigned, aonttipfed receiver of the Nursery Stock 
of the late firm of Grkooky k Goldsmith, now otfersthe same 
for Mlfl to fleators and Nursery meu. 

The Block coosl-ts ot forty thousand Dwarf Pears, 30,000 
Standards ; 80,000 CUeMles , 12,nil Apple Trees; and a large 
variety of Evergreens and Ornamental shrubs, on the late farm 
nf Jambs H GkkggRy. adjoining the Nuisei v of Ej.lwangkr 
A; B.uo. r The Property Is de.-irnble, and will be sold low. 

Application should be made at rmoe to 

PATRICK BARRY, Receiver, or to his Went. 

Rochester, Aug. 1, 1862. JAS. H. GREGORY 


A ssignees sale of real estate— cm 

the premises-at Hillsdale. State of Michigan, by Auction, 
on Tuesday aud Wednesday tlie 7th and Sth days ot October, 
1862 , commencing at W o'clock, A. M.. will sell over l.utnacres 
of isikkovkp land, in and adjoining the Village ami College 
gn umbs in lors to suit purchasers, from one acre upwards — 
Alio, (l.'l acres eaAtnf the Village; also AH' acres, one half un¬ 
proved, 3 nii'er. west of the Village, in lot.- of 4ll to 80 acres, also, 
overS.ltOO acres of wild laud* lying in the 'outln-i n tierot towns 
in lldludale conntv, In lots ot 40 to 30 acres Hillsdale V'illage 
is a thriving aud healthv Village, at which p'aeo Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege islocaUnl. A scliednle and brief desi ription ofthese lands 
may be obtained after the 5'b ot riepteinbet next, by addressing 
thtt “Ubucribev. At Hillsdale. Hillsdale Co Michigan Tbr.ms — 
Uue fourth down, balance, loug time. 

HORACE BLACKMAIL Assignee of Esno.N Blackmail 
August 6th, 1862. 657-lOt 


It is the Orlghi&l and only Genuine and ICeltabie it ring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame! 

Capacity for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with any other Wringer, and will 
show, bv positive proof aud actual lumonstratinn, that l HE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will finish work that 
a Self-adjusting” Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wriugers have left undone, amt will easily press water from 
articles on which they have done their best! Ik you don't bk- 
UKVK IT, TRY IT. . . .... 

We ask none to buv without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


pERFECT GEMS FOR EVERY HOME. 

Flxotograpli Alisums, 

IN EVERY VARIETY. 

These Albums constitute a "Family Record" for tho display 
and proper preservation or the card photographs of the family 
or of friends and others, so useful as well as so pretty that no 
home is compete without one. 

Our prices are such as to bring them within everybody's 
reach, ranging from 75ceuts to $9, according to size and quality. 
Descriptive Circularsfnnjishedou application, andAlbums sent 
post-paid, ou receipt of price. 

^Ygents "Wanted Everywhere! 

For the sale of these and " The Peoples Great Books," with 
■whom liberal arrangements will be made. 

Address all orders to 

JOHN EDWIN HOTTER, Publisher, 

655-42 No. 617 Sansom St., Philadelphia , Pa. 


“BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 

For separating Oats, Barley, and other foreign substances from 
Wheat, it is the nt-sr, siMri.KST. chk m’kst aud only Machine 
ever invented, that thoroughl v accomplishes this desired end. 
It cleans from iflu to 24HJ bushels per day, and a boy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

I. o \v r n. ice 

Brings it within tho reach nf every Fanner. On receipt of 
SIX DOLLARS, a Machine (with printed iustrnctious fnr oper¬ 
ating.! will be shipped as directed. Those wishing to engage in 
the sale of the machine and purchasing by the dozen, will have 
a fair discount made to them. All orders to be addressed to 
CHAPPELL A MPRAGLE, Koche»ter, N. Y„ 
65S-13t Sole Manufacturers. 


C A N V A 8 S E R S WANTED. 

To men who have had experience as canvassers, or any «’hc 
would like to engage in the sale of tbi* truly valuable inven¬ 
tion. liberal imfecements will be offered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in wuicE 
they shall have the exclu-iv* sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JLL1C8 IVES A CO.. General Agents, 

653 P. 0. Box 2110,345 Broadway, New York. 































































stances of our dear parents rendered the strictest 
industry and frugality absolutely indispensable, in 
order to make “both ends meet” 

She was proud of me, on the whole, as a pupil, 
though she sometimes bad occasion to reprove me 
for idleness and skipping stitches; and between us, 
it is impossible to say how many pairs of stockings 
we made, in the course of the year. We resided 
near our cousin Deborah; and many a time I was 
invited to take tea with her, and bring my bag in 
hand, as a matter of course, and sit with her long 
hours without speaking, intent on our needles, the 
silence unbroken, save by the ticking of the eight- 
day clock. 

I sometimes found it very dull work, I confess. 
Not so with cousin Deborah. She needed no other 
society than that of her work-bos. and I do not 
believe that she loved any human being bo well. 
Her whole heart was in it; and the attachment 6he 
evinced towards me, as time went on, was fostered 
and encouraged by our mutual zeal in performing 
tasks of needlework. Not that I shared in her 
devotion; I was actuated by a sense of duty alone, 
and would far rather, could I have done so con¬ 
scientiously, have been dancing aDd laughing with 
companions of my own age. But ply the needle 1 
did, and bo did cousin Deborah; and we two 
became, with the huge old work-box between us, 
quite a pair of loving friends; and at least two eve¬ 
nings in every week I went to sit with the lone 
woman. She would have had me do so every eve¬ 
ning, but though there were so many of us at home, 
our parents could not bear to spare any of us out 
of their sight oftener than they deemed indispens¬ 
able. 

At length cousin Deborah's quiet and blameless 
life came to an end. Having shut her work-box, 
locked it, and put the key in a sealed packet, she 
turned her face to the wall and fell asleep. 

When her will was opened, it was found that Bhe 
left her hooks, furniture and plate to a family that 
stood in the same relationship to her that we did, 
but who were in much more prosperous circum¬ 
stances than we. To me she devised the huge old 
work-box, with all its contents, in token of the high 
esteem and affection with which I was regarded by 
the deceased, I was to inherit the well-stored work- 
box, only on condition that it was to be daily used 
by me in preference to all others. “ Every ball of 
darning cotton, as it diminishes, shall bring its 
blessings,” said cousin Deborah; “for Ada Benwell 
(that was my name) is a good girl, and has darned 
more holes in the stockings of her little brothers 
and sisters than any other girl of her age. There¬ 
fore, 1 particularly recommend her to use them up 
as soon as she can, and 6be will meet with her 
reward in due season.” 

Mother was a little disappointed at the conclusion 
of our kinswoman’s will, and expressed her dis¬ 
pleasure in a few sharp remarks, for which my 
father gently reproved her. The subject of the 
legacies was never again discussed by ns. The 
work-box was in constant requisition at my side, 
and the balls of darning cotton rapidly diminished. 
One day, as I was sitting beside my mother, busy 
with my needle, she kindly remarked: 

“You have followed your poor cousin’s directions, 
my dear Ada. She particularly recommended you 
to use up the halls of darning cotton, and look, there 
is one just done.” 

As my mother spoke, I unrolled a long needleful, 
and came to the end of that ball. A piece of paper 
fell to the ground, which had formed the nucleus 
upon which the yarn was wound. I stooped to pick 
it up, and was just about throwing it into the fire, 
when it caught my mother’s eye, and she stretched 
out her hand and seized it. In a moment she 
unfolded it before our astonished gaze; it was a 
bank note for fifty pounds. 

“0, dear, misjudged cousin Deborah!” she ex¬ 
claimed; “this is our Ada’s reward in due season. 
It’s just like her, kind, queer old soul.” 

We were not long in using up all the other balls 
oi darning cotton in that marvellous work-box; and 
such a reward as I found for my industry sure was 
never met with before or since. Truly, it was a 
fairy box, and my needle the fairy’s wand. 

Not less than ten fifty pound notes were thus 
brought to light, and my father laughingly declared 
1 bad wrought my own dower with my needle. No 
persuasion could induce him to appropriate the 
treasure; he said it was my “ reward,” and belonged 
to me alone.— Chambers’ Journal. 


were scattered singly along her pathway, and at 
last she gave them but slight heed. “ I must on,” 
she cried, a where the golden roses bloom.” 

Often, when she faltered under the noonday heat, 
the perfume of the unnoticed flowers in her bosom 
stole upon her weary senses and refreshed her. In 
the beginning of her journey Magdalen held her 
white robe from the dust, but as she became eager 
in her pursuit, she suffered it to trail about her feet, 
until it became stained and foul. The further she 
went the greater was the number of those who 
sought golden roses. Once, as she lingered, foot¬ 
sore and weary, there approached her a group of 
travelers whose faces wore, instead of the eager, 
restless expression of the crowd, the calmness of 
content and rest About their brows they had 
bound wreathes of violets, with lillies of the valley 
intermixed. They no longer sought flowers, but 
plucked the few simple oneB in their pathway with 
tender care. 

“ Why do you not seek Happiness,” asked Mag¬ 
dalen, as they drew near? 

“ We have found it,” said a white-haired grand- 
sire; “we have gathered also some white flowers 
that bear the name i Peace,’ in crystal letters, and 
of the two we have woven garlands.” 

“ Good people,” exclaimed Magdalen, while, she 
smiled at their simplicity, “ these are but weeds. I 
too, bear about with me the same, because I delight 
, in their fragrance, but they are not for our garlands. 
Yonder—far away—are beds of golden roses; upon 
them we shall find the writing.” 

The aged man shook his head as he looked pity¬ 
ingly upon her. and they left her alone. 

Once Magdalen lost her way and entered a thick 
forest, in which twilight reigned. On the further 
side a morass checked her steps, but gay flowers 
blooming therein allured her. Hesitatingly she 
placed her foot upon a fair-seeming killock and 
grasped a flower, but the treacherous moss sank 
beneath her, and she withdrew herself with her robe 
sadly discolored, while the flower within her grasp 
proved coarse and unlovely, giving forth aviie odor. 

“ Beware,” whispered a warning voice, and turn¬ 
ing, she sped away. 

But still there grew no roses, and even the wild 
flowers disappeared: so that those who at first 
scorned to gather them, had at last no perfume to 
cheer their weary senses. Magdalen became worn 
with fatigue and exposure; her form was bowed; 
her face pale and wrinkled. She drew near the 
gate called “Rest;” soon she must pass it; “and 1 
have yet no rose.” she cried, “to take with me; ah 
me! I am undone! I have not found Happiness.” 

While, she mourned, One of gracious mien drew 
near, who, touching her eyes, hade her look upon 
her violets. Hastily plucking them from her bosom 
Magdalen searched their leaves, aDd lo! upon the 
under side was the inscription she sought. But the 
flowers hung drooping and withered upon their 
slender stems. Magdalen’s tears fell fast upon 
them. With a broken voice she sobbed, “ Oh, that 
I had looked more humbly! Oh that I had been 
content to leave the golden roses for the King’s 
son!” 

“ Wilt thou entrust thy flowers to me?" asked the 
gracious One. And Magdalen fell at His feet cry¬ 
ing, “Lord, I hare naught to give thee, but I trust 
thee,” and the tender friend lifted her up, and 
arraying her in fine linen, pure and white, He led 
her gently to the western gateway. 

With trembling heart Magdalen passed through. 
Upon the other side her Angel met her. Magdalen 
dared not raise her eyes to his, but bowed her head 
upon her breast. 

“ Lift thine eyes,” said the Angel, “ behold thy 
garland.” 

She looked, and lo! her withered flowers, her vio¬ 
lets, bloomed again fresh and lair, in each tiny cup 
a drop of dew. 

“ Thy repentant tears,” said the Angel, “fell upon 
the flowers, and they revived. The golden rose 
blooms not in Life. Give unto me thy restored gar¬ 
land and thou shalt have golden roses; take them 
unto the Lord.” 

Then the Angel placed in her hand roses whose 
glory and sweetness no mortal may know, and bow- 
iug their faces they entered within the vail. There, 
falling before the throne the Angel spake; “ Lord. I 
return unto Thee the Soul with which Thou didst 
entrust me; her garland was withered, but penitent 
tears restored it; her raiment was soiled and rent, 
but she was clothed anew by the Merciful One. I 
lay at Thy feet her golden roses; I yield her unto 
Thee." 

Then from the angelic choirs rose anew the an¬ 
them of praise. “Hallelujah unto the Lamb who 
was slain, who has redeemed us by His blood.” 


'Abocrtiscmmts 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE STORM. 


gray, l tnink wnat might nave been, bad i mur¬ 
mured less at the providence of God. Reader — 
young mother you may be —had you heard this 
mother tell her story, you would have felt to say 
with the writer—“I will he more patient with my 
little ones—I will murmur less .”—Rome Magazine. 


A storm swept through the valley 
With a great wind’s might and power, 

With the rolling crash of thunder, 

And rain in a steadfast shower. 

Alas! for the blush-eolored blossoms 
That glowed on the orchard trees, 

Like the faint, pink flush of sunset, 

Resting on emerald seas. 

Alas! for the delicate peach blows, 

And the plutn tree's flakes of snow! 

The wind swept them all from the branches, 

And hurried them to and fro. 

And I mourned with tears of sorrow, 

And sighs that were freighted with pain, 

For the fair, frail May-time blossoms, 

Beat down and drenched witli the rain. 

But I never thought of the cedars, 

Kings in an exile laud, 

Beautiful on the mountains, 

Immortally verdant and grand ! 

The southern winds, in their softness, 

Besought them for music in vain; 

Now a chant as from antheming ocean 
Rose high o’er the dash of the rain. 

When the cannon’s stormy thunder, 

And the bugle’s breezy blast. 

Awoke a slumbering Nation, 

True to herself at last; 

When my best-beloved left me, 

His sword in his strong, true band, 

To fight to the death for his banner, 

His Con and his native land, 

It seemed that the blast was loaded 
With the ruins of flowers that were mine, 

And I wept with the weeping of Jazeb 
F or Sibmah’s fair-fruited vine. 

From the depths of my pain and passion 
Came forth the bitter cry— 

“ Since the life of my life has left me, 

Father, oh, let me die!” 

Oh, heart that was wild with anguish! 

Oh, eyes that were blinded with tears! 

Oh, feet that would shun the pathway, 

Because it was crowded with fears! 

The heights of pain and trial 
Are near to the sky’s sweet calm, 

And from thence Gob's pitying angels 
To my throbbing wounds brought balm. 

Some blossoms, most rare in their sweetness, 

Blow only in sadness and pain; 

High thoughts, like the exile cedars, 

Are strengthened by stormy rain. 

My country, ’tis well!—I have given 
The life of my life to thee, 

And a love that is strong and undying 
Has sprung from my agony! 

Cohocton, N. Y., 1862. Laura E. W. 


superior strawberry 

P L A NTS.^J 

Grown with special care, and warranted to give satisfactio 
or money will be refunded. Triomphe de Gand, $1.50; tbe Gre, 
Austin or Shaker, 32, Wilson's $1 per 100. Great reduction : 
price when one or more thousands are taken [663-11t 

J. C. THOMPSON, Tornpkinsville. Staten Island, N. Y. 


Q. C. PEARSON Sc CO. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 167 Water Street, Chicago, Ill., 

Receive consignments of produce to be sold in this market, ac 
for shipment; fill Eastern orders for Grain bvthe cargo. Flou 
Provisions. &c.: making advances (ifdesired.i in either case. 

REFERENCKa — A C Badger A Co.. Bankers. Chicago; W. 
Gould. Esq.. (International Bank,) Portland. Maine; Edward- 
Nichols & P.vchards. Boston; Van Boskerck, Rowe .v Butler. > 
Y City; H. H. Martin Esq . Albany City Bank. N Y.. W. J 
Howard, Esq .Marine Bank. Buffalo; W. C. McReynolds, Esq 
Branch Bank of the btato of Indiana, Rusbville, find [654-1 


THE HONEY BEE’S SONG. 


WHAT THE BEE SINGS TO THE CHILDREN. 


I am a honey bee, buzzing away 
Over the blossoms the long summer day; 

Now in the lily’s cup drinking my fill, 

Now where the roses bloom under the hill. 

Gaily we fly, 

My fellows and I, 

Seeking for honey our hives to supply. 

Up in the morning—no laggards are we— 
Skimming the clover tops ripe for the bee; 

Waking the flowers at dawning of day, 

Ere the bright sun kiss the dew-drops away; 
Merrily singing, 

Buisily winging 

Back to the hive with the stores we are bringing. 

No idle moments have we through the day, 

No time to squander in sleep or in play; 

Summer is flying, and we must he sure 
Food for the winter at once to secure. 

Bees in a hive 
Areupaud alive; 

Lazy folks never can prosper and thrive. 

Awake, little mortals; no harvest for those 
Who waste their best hours in slothful repose. 
Come out—to the rooming all bright things belong- 
And listen a while to the honey bee’s song. 

Merrily singing, 

Buisily winging, 

Industry ever its own reward bringing. 


HARMONIUMS AND MELODEONS, 

Warranted the best instrcmentS of the class in the worl 
See Catalogues containing testimony to their superiority fro» 
the most eminent musician.-. Constantly exhibited in comps 
tition with instruments of tbe other best makers, they hav, 
never, in a single instance, failed to take the highest price. Th 
only Gold Medal ever awarded to reed im tniments inth 
country was to one of these. Prices of Harmoniums, (of whia 
severalnew styles are now first offered.) $Rti to $♦<.*) ,-ach; < 
Melodeons, $45 to $2t>j each New York wnrr-rooiiiH. at Nos. 
A 7 Mercer St. where dealers are supplied at the same prices t 
from tbe factory, by MASON BROTHERS, Agents 


rpO BUILDERS AND FARMERS 
Building Brick and Drain Tile. 


The Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet all demands of either Builders or Far¬ 
mers wanting Brick or Tile. Pipe Tile of all sizes from two 
to six inches, and Horse Shoe from two to ten inches. Tbe Tib 
manufactured by this Company are longer than that made b> 
other manufacturers, being 16 inches in length, 1,000 pieces 
making80 rods. They are also strong, bajd burned, and every 
way of superior quality. Tbe following list of price- shows thi 
low rates at which we olfer our Tile, and the facilities thus af 
forded farmers for Cheap underdraining 

Per 1000 pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch Pipe.$10.00 20c. 

3 " " . 35 00 S7J£ 

4 " “ 30.00 56 

5 *• “ 50,00 75 

8 " Round Tile in two pieces. 80.00 $L25 

2 ** Horse Shoe Idle. 8.00 

3 " “ " . 12 00 

4 “ •' *• . 16.00 25 

6 ” " •• . 25.00 37 Y t 

6 •' Pipe. 60.00 $1.00 

10 “ in two pieces.100.00 1.75 

Persons wishing Tiles will find it to their interest, to call ai 
the office of the Company. 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, beforf 
purchasing elsewhere. / 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad Oi 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, 6, 3, 9, 5,15,16, 8 was tbe goddess of Rome, who had 
a temple on Mount Aventine 
My 10, 9,17,16, 2 was a sister of Juno. 

My 7, 4,12, 6, 2, 8 was a surname of Minerva. 

My 14, 6,11, 15, 0, 13,17 was a sea-god, son of Neptune. 

My whole is an excellent Latin motto. 

Richland, Mich., 1862. Frank. 

13?” Answer in two weeks. 


WEBB PEDIGEEE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 

My 12th Annual Sale and Letting of Yearling Rams, Ram and 
Ewe Lambs, will take place. On Wednesday, Sept, ttd, 186% 
at my residence, 2.*, miles from Holmdel, Monmouth Co., N 
J. Persons coming by Philadelphia will take the t imden & 
Amboy Railroad, for Freehold, starting at 6 o’clock, v M. By 
New York a special boat will leave foot of Robiscv , at 9 
o'clock, A. M (or Key port, returning at. 6 o’clotk, P. M.— 
Sale to commence at o’clock, P. M. Circulars of Pedigrees, 
Ac., now ready, for which please address me at Holmdel. N. J. 

651-5t J. C. TAYLOR. 


I one day went to dine 
With an old friend of mine, 

One always kind and hearty; 

I met there a throng 
Of old and of young— 

In fact, a first-rate party. 

When the dinner was o’er, 

My friend brought from his store 
Wines fit for king or queen; 

But my surprise was great 
When I saw on a plate 
A tingle fruit for dessert. 

This fruit they ail admired, 

And to possess it desired. 

This statement cannot be denied; 
But, to prevent a dispute, 

He took omfflh from this fruit, 

And thus the wants of all supplied, 

J3*” Answer in two weeks. 


Jp ARMS F O F. SALE. 

BENNETT &TBANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jackson, IVIiolii«an, 

Have for sale some of the choicest Farming Lands in the State 
of Michigan, situate principally iu the Counties of Jackson, 
Eaton, and Ingham Said lands are mostly improved (arms of 
from forty to one thousand acres, well located, and will be sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase farms in the West, would do well 
to call upon or inquire of said firm before pnrc.lia.-i ng elsewhere. 
O. W. BENNETT. i„ RANCHER. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 


THE GOLDEN ROSE 


An Angel stood by the eastern gateway of Life 
with a timid Soul leaning upon his breast. His face 
was radiant, but thoughtful. He spake tenderly 
unto bis charge. 

“ Go forth into the maze called Life.” 

The Soul replied, “ I would remain with thee; 
why dost thou banish me?” 

The Angel looked upward, answering, “God 
wills it.” 

“Wilt thou guide me in that other state,” ques¬ 
tioned the Soul. 

“ I have a charge concerning thee,” replied the 
Angel; but thou wilt forget thy present state; thine 
eyes will be dim, that thou const not discern me: 
thine ears deaf to my voice. Temptations await 
thee; snares are set in thy pathway.” 

“ Why then am I sent?” cried the Soul, 

“To prove thee; to develop within thee capacity 
for higher enjoyments,” said the Angel. “ Heed my 
parting words, for thou shalt dimly remember them 
in the land of trial. The land to which thou goest 
is overgrown With flowers and weeds. Weave for 
thyself a garland of the one upon whose leaves the 
word Happiness is inscribed, and bear it with thee 
through the western gateway. There will I await 
thee. But seek not thy flowers in the morass.” Then 
the Angel breathed softly upon the Soul, and it 
floated into Life. In its new existence the Soul was 
called Magdalen. She was fair to look upon, and 
arrayed in white robes. 

A mist hung low over the gate of entrance, so 
that Magdalen, looking backwards, could not dis¬ 
cern the land whence she came, nor view the Angel, 
whose wistful eyes pierced it and followed her, while 
his hands were clasped and uplifted to ward God. 
For a time Magdalen retained a faint remembrance 
of her former state, and wandered with uncertain 
steps, seeking her Angel guardian; but as time 
passed on, she recalled only his parting charge, 
“ Seek the flower upon whose leaves Happiness is 
inscribed.” 

The valley through which her pathway lay was 
thronged by pilgrims seeking the same object. 
Flowers varying in form, hue, and fragrance, were 
spread like a gay carpet upon every side. Mag¬ 
dalen plucked many, but finding no inscription 
upon them, she cast them from her. At last, when 
the day had become rarely bright, Magdalen was 
attracted toward a cluster of violets whose sweet 
fragrance floated on the air. She stooped to gather 
them, when one beside her asked, “ What seek you, 
fair maiden?” 

“I seek the flower upon which Happiness is 
written,” was Magdalen’s reply. 

The stranger laughed aloud as he replied, 
“Surely thou art not so blind as to search for it 
upon those blue posies; 1 know well the flower you 
need, but these are weeds.” 

MAaruLEN blushed, but looked regretfully at the 
bed of violets. “ I thought,” she murmured, “ that 
my search was ended. Tell me, friend, the secret, 
if thou knowest it. Upon what flower shall I find 
Happiness?” 

“Upon the golden rose,” replied her friend; but 
it lies far in advance of us. All these whom you 
behold search for it. Farewell! I must hasten on 
my journey.” 

Magdalen paused and gazed earnestly at the 
lovely flowers. A breath of the south wind shook 
fresh perfume from their cups. “Nevertheless, I 
will carry some in my bosom,” she said, “ the odor 
is sweet” And hastily gathering them she placed 
them near her heart. 

Henceforth she sought golden roses. She never 
again saw so large a cluster of violets, but they 


A llis, waters a c? o., 

B-A.KTKS XL S , 

55 Biiflitlo St., Opposite the Engle Hotel, 

ROCHKSTKR, N. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U. 8. seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, due August 19th, 1862, paid at their Banking Office, on 
presentation. 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
U. S. Demand Notes, of old issue 
Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sums to suit 648-26t 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead a boy's name and leave a color. 

Behead a flower and leave a fluid very much used. 

Behead an insect and leave an article used in building. 

Behead a kind of grain and leave that which pervades every¬ 
thing. 

Behead it again and leave what we all do. 

Behead a building and leave what we sometimes are. 

Behead a very useful article and leave part of a door. 

Behead a transparent substance and leave what a girl is some¬ 
times called. 

Behead wbat we are sometimes afraid of and leave part of the 
body. 

Behead part of a book and leave part of a house. 

Bebeud a person’s name and leave a bird. 

Behead a jewel and leave a British title of nobility. 

Behead part of the body and leave a conjunction. 

Pontiac, Mich., 1802. F. E. B. 

[3T Answer in two weeks. 


gaUIERS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


- -«^IIiIIIIIIiiiiiiiiiii, -U.uu.w. 

[CARD CAMERA.] 

Mr. G. W. 8QU1ERS. a Daguerreotypist and Photographer 
of sixteen years experience, formerly oi New York, would 
respectfully inform his friends, and the public generally, that 
he has purchased the weil-kuoivn WHITNEY ROOMS, located 
as above, where he promises to furnish all kinds of Pictures 
known in the ai t, as good as the best and at war prices. [644-eo 


MURMURING, 


Answer to Poetical Enigma;—Foot-ball. 

Answer to Military Problem:—Command the left companies 
to alout foot, then heavy column to the left. The captain of 
tbe right will give the command, first, company, left wheel, 
forward, march, and the left companies will follow the right 
untii they have arrived in the place where the right companies 
were, then bring them to about face. 

Front. 


I was tired of washing dishes; I was tired of 
drudgery. It. had always been so, and I was dissat¬ 
isfied. I never sat down a moment to read, that 
Jamie didn't want a doughnut, or a piece of paper 
to scribble on, or a bit of soap to make bubbles. 
“ l r d rather be in the penitentiary,” I said one day, 
“ than have my life teased out so,” as Jamio knocked 
my elbow, when I was writing to a friend. 

But a morning came when I had one plate less to 
wash, one chair less to set away by the walls in the 
dining room; when Jamie's little crib was put away 
into the garret, and it has never come down since. 
I bad been unusually fretful and discontented with 
him that damp November morning that he took the 
croup. Gloomy weather gave me the headache, and 
I had less patience than at other times. By and by 
he was singing in another room, “ I want to be an 
angel,” and presently rang that metallic croup. I 
never heard that hymn since that it don't cut me to 
the heart; for tbe croup cough rings out with it. He 
grew worse towards night, and when husband came 
home, he went for a doctor. At first, he seemed to 
help him: but it merged into inflammatory croup, 
and was soon over. 

“ I ought to have been called in sooner,” said the 
doctor. 

I have a servant to wash tbe dishes now, and when 
a visitor comes, I can sit down and entertain her, 
without having to work all the time. There is no 
little boy worrying me to open his jack-knife, and 
there are no whittlings over the floor. The maga¬ 
zines are not soiled with looking at the pictures, but 
stand prim and neat on the reading table, just as I 
leave them. 

“ Your carpet never looks dirty,” say weary worn 
mothers to me. “ Oh no,” I mutter to myself, 
“ there’s no muddy little boots to dirty it now.” 
But my face is weary as theirs — weary with sitting 
in my lonesome parlor at twilight —weary with 
watching lor the little arms that used to twine 
around my neck—for the curls that brushed against 
my cheek — for the young laugh which rang out 
with mine, as we watched the blazing coal-fire, or 
made rabbits with the shadow on the wall, waiting 
merrily together for papa coming home. I have the 
wealth and ease I longed for, but at what a price? 
And when I see mothers with grown-up sons driving 
to town or church, and my hair silvered over with 


TAMES T E K K Y Sc CO., 

fJ DEALERS IN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

AlAriO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZ1R'8 WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer in Tin. Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
&c., &c., 6» & «I State Street. Rochester, N V, _ 


COUSIN DEBORAH'S LEGACY 


Cousin Deborah was an old, unmarried lady, 
who had no other property than a moderate life 
annuity. The furniture of the house was faded and 
antique; the linen was well darned; the plate was 
scanty, and worn ihin with use and frequent scour¬ 
ing; the books were few. and in no very good con¬ 
dition. She had no jewels or trinkets; her days 
were passed in a dreary state of tranquility, stitch¬ 
ing, stitching forever, with her beloved huge work- 
box at her elbow. That wanted nothing, lor it was 
abundantly fitted up with worsted, cotton, tapes, 
buttons, bodkin, needle, and such a multiplicity of 
reels and balls, that to enumerate them would be a 
tedious task. 

Cousin Deborah particularly prided herself on 
darning; carpets, house linen, stockings, all bore 
unimpeachable testimony to this branch of industry. 
Holes and thin places were hailed with delight by 
her; and it was whispered—but that might be a 
mere matter of scandal—that she even went so far 
as to cut holes in her best table cloth, for the pur¬ 
pose of exercising her ingenuity in repairing tbe 
fractures. Be that as it may, tbe work-box was as 
much a companion to her as dogs and cats are to 
many other single ladies. She was lost without it; 
her conversation always turned on the subject of 
thread, paper and needle cases; and never was 
darning cotton more scientifically rolled into neat 
balls, than by the taper fingers of cousin Deborah. 

The contents of that wonderful work-box would 
have furnished a small shop. As a child, I always 
regarded it with a species of awe and veneration; 
and, without daring to lay a finger on the treasures 
it contained, my prying eyes greedily devoured its 
mysteries, when the raised edge revealed its moun¬ 
tains of cotton and forests of pins and needles. 
And I have no doubt that cousin Deborah first 
regarded me with favor in consequence of being 
asked by my mother to give me a lesson in darning—a 
most necessary accomplishment in our family, as I 
was the eldest of many brothers and sisters; and, 
though very happy among ourselves, the eircum- 


/"I ROCERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &C. 

NT. J - . MONROE, 

wholesale and retail 

GROCER AN1> COMMISSI ON MERCHANT, 

90 Bviflalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits. &c Ur Pure W mes and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. [640 


R ochester city scale works. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Forsyte it CO keep constantly on hand a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 

Add” ■e<a ' WOrk “ ,a E r °A.'FORSYTH & CO., Rochester. N Y., 
636 -' 2 oteo Old Stand of Duryee & Forsyth. 

I j ) g ee illustrated advertisement in RURAL of March 29. 


T he best advertising 

MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER. the leading aad largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, rsxs or thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, &c., and thousands of Merchants. 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, Bhould give the Rural a trial. As the business 
Benson is at band, Now is the Time for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best mediums — and that 
the above is first of Us class, many prominent Manufacturer!), 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 

Machinery, Ac , Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Laud and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &e~, &c., 
in various parte of the country, can attest. 

I From the New Fork Daily World. Feb. 15. 1862 ] 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker comes to us freighted with 
its usual amount of information, valuable, not to farmers alone, 
but to all who take an interest in the improvements of the 
times. For years it has maintained an enviable position as a 
family newspaper, and we are gratified to learn that its pros- 
pecte’wer© never better than they are at the present tune. « e 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers who take an 
Interest in agricultural and horticultural matters, arul, we mav 
add. to advertiser!, who desire to reach the lanmng communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

[From the New Turk Daily Times.] 

Moobe’b Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester, has a 
very large circulation, especially amouif the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle States, and offeree 
very excellent medium for advertising to burin; ** moo of this 
city who desire to teach those sections- It Is an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved. 

[Frtm the New York Daily Tribune.] 

We don’t care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of our money. . Mr. Moore charges 35 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising. We don t know 
the circulation of the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in iti 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

JS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE : 

Two Dollars a Year—To Clubs and Agents as follows;— 
Three Copies one year, for $5 , Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10 ; Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one free, for$21; 
Twenty, and one free, for $25 ; and any greater number at same 
rute—only $1.25 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-Offices as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay .American postage on papers sent to tbe British Provinces, 
our Canadian agent* and friends must add 12cents per copy 
to the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe, Ac., is $2.50— including postage. 

Direct to Rochester, N. Y.-AH persons having occasion 
to address the Rusal New-Yorker will please direct to Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., and not, as many do, to New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, &c. Money Letters intended for us are frequently 
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I WHOLE NO. 659. 


TWO DOLLARS A. YEAR.] 


“PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 


[SINGLE NO. FOUR CENTS. 


YOL. Xm. NO. 35.} 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE LEADING AMERICAN WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 

CHAS. D. BHAGDON, Western Corresponding Editor. 


The Rural New-Yorker ia designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value. Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sona) attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the RpraL a« eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific, and other 
Subjects Intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it jealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
emmeutly Instructive and Entertaining —being so conducted 
that It can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homps of people 
of Intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than auy other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete agricultural. Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. 


“GOOD AND BAD CROPS” 

The following article ia from a correspondent 
who, for more than a score of years, has labored 
most industriously to arouse fanners to the impor¬ 
tance of their calling, and with whose timely and 
practical suggestions we have often favored our 
readers: 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— In an article in a 
late Rural, headed, “ Good and Bad Crops," you 
have well remarked that, ‘‘In any department of 
industry, extra care is always repaid; but in farm¬ 
ing, this care always brings a greater proportional 
bandit." For the very reason, that in mechanical 
operations labor and skill produce the results, but 
in farming they only prepare the great laboratory 
wherein Nature is to work out her unerring combi¬ 
nation for the production of the crop. Nature also 
visits the well-prepared amended soil with her 
atmospheric plant food nightly, while she shuns 
a poor, arid, half-tilled surface, as she does a vacuum. 

As you say, “in passing through the country we 
cannot fail to see the great difference in the yield ol 
the same crops in different fields, ranging from one- 
third to one-halt and even more.” This may, in 
some instances, be owing to the discrepancy in the 
soil; but nine times out of ten it may be referred to 
good or bad farming. I have often thought it a pity 
that some men had such large farms; but I have 
learned at length that 50-acre farms are quite as 
much neglected as larger farms. It is the intelli¬ 
gence and industry of the man, and his passion for 
making his own calling respectable, that makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before; as the 
French say, a man with bo conscience in his art can 
never succeed. 

I have often noticed that the best farmers are the 
slowest to complain of the season. Their clover is 
generally fit to cut before the summer drouth com¬ 
mences; and their well-manured, early-planted corn 
is just forward enough to need a drouth to force the 
juices of the plant into its cereal ears. Indian corn 
rarely fills its ears to the tip end until the leaves roll 
in the hot midday sun. Yet a summer drouth is 
fatal to late-planted corn on a poor soil. 

After all the croaking, the hay crop will be good 
on well-managed farms. I cut a heavy growth of 
June grass and clover lrom my little patch on the 
20th of June; now it is densely covered with red clo¬ 
ver alone in full bloom. We often hear of June grass 
running out timothy, but here clover has over¬ 
whelmed the June grass; so much for letting the 
second crop of clover go to seed. But eveu legn- 
minous clover, which receives so much of its aliment 
from the atmosphere, to give two cuttings, must be 
treated with something more than a sprinkling of 
plaster. Liquid manure is better than a top dress¬ 
ing of Btable dung, as it leaves no dock or thistle 
seeds to become a growing plague. An economical 
way to ubtuiu the best of liquid manure for a grass 
plot, is to spout wafer from the roof conductors to 
the privy. Sink a salt barrel at the buck of the vault 
with a tube to connect, and the supply will be con¬ 
siderable during raiuy weather. Then also it is the 
best time to remove the noisome liquid to the plot, 
where it will be immediately deodorized. 

Although I got ears of sweet corn for boiling, full 
eight inches long, from my garden on the last day of 
July. I would willingly swap every foot of the well 
amended soil for the same space of Long Island’s 
sandy scrub oak plains. Of potatoes I get mon¬ 
strous vines, but only a few poor, watery tubers, and 
those two weeks later than they grow on a sandy 
soil,—then the trouble of forking and Uoeiug to 
keep the soil loose. That which is black and friable 
by manure in early spring, becomes so hard as to 
crack in the hot sun the second day after a rain; 
then to attempt to loosen it with the hoe is about the 
same as it would be to loosen a metallic surface. 
Verily, he who has a sandy garden has a treasure. 
True, it cries aloud continually for manure; but a 
little clay on top would help save the manure; and 
any one can get manure enough for his garden if he 
wiil only save and compost that within his reach, 
instead of wasting it. 

If I wanted to get a premium crop from a sandy 


soil, I would apply to it manure in a liquid form in 
July and August. I find that a highly manured clay 
loam just begins to give out its chemical wealth to 
the plants in the hottest of the season; but in sand 
it is distributed much earlier, so as often to need a 
further supply in hot weather, for a maximum yield. 
With such au application, sand would beat clay 
as much in the end of the race as it does in the 
beginning. 

Our wheat crop is large this season. In spite of 
the harvest showers, it was generally hauled in in 
good condition. Much more white, wheat was grown 
this season than before, since the disappearance of 
the midge; but it yields much better than the Medi¬ 
terranean red. This is, after all, a glorious corn 
season. The plants bad to struggle in a cold drouth, 
but they got strong roots, and the late hot weather 
has given them a rapidity of growth that promises 
an early ripening of ponderous ears. Joseph 
Wright will have a monster crop of Dent corn; his 
Beed is yearly grown west purposely for seed, and the 
largest ears selected. What a pity the same pains are 
not taken to improve the status of the wheat plant. 

Our farmers will probably get better prices for 
grain than they would were it not for the inflation 
of the war currency; and when shipped as a remit¬ 
tance to Europe, the exchange there in our favor 
will much more than pay the Atlantic freight. But 
this foul rebellion will be effectually squelched 
when the North is as earnest to save this Continent 
from the burning disgrace of an oligarchy, founded 
on human slavery, as the Southrons are to save, 
extend, and perpetuate slavery. 'Tia sad to see the 
British Government ever ready to condemn our 
rulers, and to sympathize with the purjured traitors 
of the South. But for the aid of England, the rebel 
Government never could have attained its present 
status and power for mischief, s. w. 

Seneca Co., N. Y., Aug., 1862. 

It is with the soil as with other things. We sel¬ 
dom appreciate tho blessings we have; and instead 
of enjoying and improving the advantages in our 
possession, are constantly craving those beyond our 
reach. The farmer or gardener, with a Stiff clay 
soil, complains of its lateness, the difficulty with 
which it is worked, and Us disposition to bake and 
crack; while he who has sandy ground would pre¬ 
fer that which is richer, that requires less ma¬ 
nure, and has some “ heart.” He is tired ot culti¬ 
vating 6and banks. There are advantages and 
disadvantages in both cases, and there are crops 
much better adapted to the one than the other. 
Each, too, requires different treatment. Could we 
have a soil just to our liking, we would not choose 
a heavy clay nor a sandy plain, but a light or sandy 
loam, though we would not object to a very sandy 
field nor one of heavy clay for special purposes. As 
we have bad considerable experience with both 
heavy and light soils, a few suggestions from our 
practice may not be unprofitable. A heavy soil is 
not the most desirable for the germination of small 
seeds or for small plants, as the baking prevents 
their coming up aud retards their growth when 
small. In this condition they are apt to suffer from 
the. attacks of insects. But, when the plants get 
strong and their roots spread out, they find abund¬ 
ance of food and make a fine growth late in the 
season, at a time when, in a light soil, they are apt 
to fail. The main point in the cultivation of heavy 
soils, is to keep them friable. Draining and deep 
culture will aid in this work; but after every heavy 
rain the surface is found baked and hard. The only 
remedy for this that we know of is unremitting cul¬ 
ture. The favorable time for working a hard soil is 
from ten to twenty hours after a heavy shower, and 
sooner after a light one, just at the favorable mo¬ 
ment when it will all break to pieces with the 
smallest touch, without disturbing the roots of the 
tenderest plants. We know of a field of beets about 
destroyed this season, when just out of the ground, 
because a set of clumsy hands were set to loosen the 
earth around them when dry and hard; when, if it 
had been done two days before, and soon after rain, 
half tho labor and all the loss would have been 
saved. This caro is necessary only when the plants 
are young; at other times the ground may be stirred 
at auy time except when wet and sticky; and the 
more the better. Many persons get discouraged 
with a clay Boil because they lail to give the extra 
attention plants require when young, when perhaps 
it is, on the whole, the best adapted to their wants. 

Our present garden is a very stiff clay, and 
though it looks rather hard in the spring, and every¬ 
body is ready to say what a miserable soil for a 
garden, by midsummer the tune is changed, and 
what a splendid garden spot you have, is the general 
cry. Ail know that.the Lima bean requires a long 
season and a warm soil, and often rots in the. ground 
in wet, cold weather, It is the last thing we would 
choose to put in a cold clay, and yet we never fail 
in growing a splendid crop in this way. Make 
drills, or holes for the hills, if planted in that way, 
about two inches deep, set the beans with the eyes 
down, and cover with sand about an inch higher 
than the surface. Whoever cultivates a garden of 
clay, should procure, early in the spring, a load of 
Band for such special purposes. It will be found 
invaluable for covering small seeds, and the farmer 
on heavy land would do well to make a compost of 
half sandy loam and half manure, to be applied in 
the hills with corn, potatoes, &c., to help them along 
when young. Its application would cost some labor, 


but it is such labor that would pay a large profit. 
The potato is the worst possible crop that can be 
grown on a heavy soil. Our experience accords 
with that of “S. W.” in this respect exactly. A 
sandy soil, well manured in the hill, is what we like 
for a large crop of eatable potatoes. 

For certain and immediate effect, there is nothing 
like liquid manure on any soil. The difficulty of ap¬ 
plying istheonly objection. But for agarden, Ibis is 
hardly worth consideration, and the great lesson we 
have to learn is, that the more profitable labor that 
can be put upon the soil the better. We always 
keep a barrel of guano water in the garden, ready 
for use; but the farmer could make plenty of liquid 
manure from material produced on the farm. 

FARM GATES. 

All admit the importance of good farm gates; 
even those who use bars and other make-shifts, 
acknowledge them to be intolerable nuisances, con¬ 
suming more.time and patience than, if rightly 
employed, would furnish every field with a good 
and durable gate. Some of the gates we see around 
the country are excellent, real ornaments, but these 
are too expensive for general use, while others are 
badly constructed, frail, and ill calculated to 
answer the purpose for which they were designed. 
What is needed is a gate that farmers, with the tools 
that every one should keep, and an ordinary me¬ 
chanical skill, can make at leisure times and in the 
winter. The following article gives a plan for a 
very simple and cheap gate, that is at least worthy 
of attention: 

THE CHEAPEST FARM GATE. 

The reason farmers do not use gates instead of 
bars, is on account of the expense of building and 
hanging the same. Gates ns usually made and hung 
on the side of a post, cost from three to five dollars. 
Few fanners will go to the expanse of half a dozen 
gates at the above rate; but a gate that costs com¬ 
paratively nothing, and is made in less time than it 
takes to make a pair of bars, can be made by every 
farmer and bung at the entrance of every field, and 
as it will at the same time look neat, should take 
the place of all the bars on the farm. The following 
cut represents the gate in its proper position. 


The top rail, if oak, should be about li inches 
thick; it soft timber, 2 or 2j would be better, and 1 
foot longer than the gate. The slats to nail boards 
to, about 4 feet in length, or any length which may 
be desirable. The gate is held in position by iron 
bolts driven through a small auger hole in the top 
rail into the post, so that the gate can be lifted off 
one bolt, or pin, and held by the other while carry¬ 
ing it around or opening. This gate is the inven¬ 
tion of D. T. Campbell, a well known Union man 
of this town, and you are at liberty to give it to your 
readers. A, D. Coe. 

Couesus Center, N. Y., 1862. 

Among the many plans for gates which we have 
published, none have given such general satisfac¬ 
tion as oue given by one of our well-known con¬ 
tributors a few years since, and called the A r e Plus 
Ultra Gate. It seems to possess all the good quali¬ 
ties of a farm gate—simplicity, (so that any ordinary 
farmer or mechanic can make it,) strength and 
durability. With the exception of the timber, the 
cost is comparatively nothing, aud where economy 
is an object, it can be well hung at an outlay of ten 
cents for iron. This gate we have known for over 
twenty years, and during that time it has been 
repaired but once, and it still swings as well as 
when first constructed. The following is the de¬ 
scription : 


THE NE PLUS ULTRA GATE. 


The cut exhibits a Farm Gate, combining all the 
qualities required—simplicity, strength aud dura¬ 
bility. A is a catch for a gate opening both ways; 
B is a wedge to drive over the dovetail of the top 


rail. To suit our column, the drawing is shortened 
a little in length, in proportion to its height, but 
fairly represents all the peculiarities of the article 
we wish to present and describe. 

There is nothing too much, nor anything lacking 
in its form and construction, to meet every want 
in this desirable and much neglected article; and, 
as we think, cannot he improved—for our opinion 
is based upon many years’ use of Ibis plnn, as agang- 
way gate for cattle and teams, to the barn and wood 
yard. One in particular has been tested in the 
roost searching manner, by the swinging of boys 
and tho slamming of winds, and it never has 
changed half an inch. Every addition of braces, or 
at a different angle, is a positive detriment to the 
gate—it is unique. 

We recommend the following dimensions and 
manner of construction: — The frame work to bo 
made of good, slraighl-graiued oak, 3 by 4 scant¬ 
ling, as long as a 12 foot stick will make it, or not 
less than 11 feet at any rate. The hinge-post or 
stile, 5 feet long, 3 by 4; the latch-stile, 4 feet 6 
inches, 3 by 3, and the center-stile the required 
length, 3 by 4 

The slats, or bars of seasoned pine—the two 
lower ones 5 inches wide, and the Ihree upper ones 
4 inches. They are framed through the stiles, will) 
a nice and tight fit, nr, the following distances apart : 
The lower ones 34 inches, aud so on, 4, 5, G and 7 
inches. It is important that all the bars fit and 
mortise tightly on the edges, a great part of the 
strength of the gate depending upon it. 

The top rail is tapered, lrom the center-stile to 
the latch-stile on the under side, to 3 inches square, 
and is framed into the hinge-stile with a dove-iail of 
one inch gain, (see dotted lines.) The mortise 
must bo laid out 1 inch higher, to allow the drop, 
and the spice left in the mortise tilled with a lopg, 
slim, iron wedge, with a head turned, and fitted 
with holes, and spiked to the rail. There is a brace 
on each side of the gate, toed in at. the foot and 
shouldered at the top, and a large wrought nail put 
through alternately both Yvnys and clinched. 

There are various ways of hanging this gate, 
costing from three dollars to ten cents. The cheap¬ 
est method, and all-sufficient for field use, is to take 
12 inches of | round bolt irou; cut off 4 inches for 
the bottom, leaving 8 for the top,—bore in with a J 
auger, and drive in the pins, leaving out li inches 
at the bottom and 5 inches at the tup. The ends of 
the stile may be banded, if thought best The bot¬ 
tom of the hinge-stile is sometimes brought to a point, 
and the top rounded to 3 inches and let through the 
cap for a hanging. 

The great secret of keeping gates in position is, 
to have a large post set very deep and firm into the 
ground, or it will lean and sag the gate; indeed, it 
cannot be set too firmly, and, as a further security, 
fill the hole half way with stone, and the rest with 
leached ashes. 

At the proper height for the bottom of the gate, 
mortise in a piece of three-inch oak scantling, and 
on the top spike firmly a piece of two-inch plank, 
as a cap, of height to allow the gate to be lifted up 
and out of its place, which is sometimes convenient 
in deep snows. 

For fastening, a long iron latch may be used, or a 
round wood bolt, with a spiral spring, and an iron 
pin through to keep it, which springB into a mortise 
in the post, with the sides beveled off, to cause the 
gate to shut with a push. There should always be 
a strong pin bored into the post, to slain against 
when not opening both ways. 

These gates can be made, and painted red or 
brown, for two dollars each, and less by the quan¬ 
tity. We have been thus particular that every one 
who wishes can have a good Farm Gate,—the result 
of long trial and experience. 

-- 

WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

WHO 13 ISAAC NEWTON? 

Failing to get an answer to the above question, 
asked in the Rural some weeks since, I have used 
other mediums of inquiry, with only indifferent 
success. I have determined to give the farmers of 
the country all the information I can gather on the 
subject. I have the pleasure of announcing ihe first 
installment. It is with great gratification I do so, 
inasmuch as the agriculturists are anxious to know 
whether the great Agricultural Bureau,—which has 
so long been asked fur by them, and which has at 
last been established for them,—has a chief who 
will faithfully represent their interest, .and reflect 
their intelligence, enterprise and patriotism. I 
leave it with the farmers who may read this evi¬ 
dence, to decide whether the. political power which 
has given Isaac Newton this p^ition, has or has 
not selected such a person. It is a question I am 
seeking to solve, or at least aid others in the solu¬ 
tion. 

Here follows a copy of a note written by Isaac 
Newton. I have it from a source which I deem 
reliable, from gentlemen who do not assert what 
they cannot establish. I publish it verbatim et 
literatim, «fcc., Ac., in order that Sir Isaac may 
receive all the credit that belongs to him, aud that 
the country may properly appreciate the originality 
of the roan who presides over the agricultural 
interests of the country: 

“ Mr. Stevenson — Sur :—Let the baror have one 
of those trees wat bars those large leaves. It’s tor 
1 Henry Willard.” 


I judge this to be an order on one of the Govern¬ 
ment gardeners for a tree. The gentleman who 
furnishes me with the above original orthographical 
epistle, has also given me the following specimens 
of orthography from the writings of Sir Isaac:— 

“ Leltis,” “shooggar," “inans,” (onions,) “sausgee,” 
(sausage.) «fco. 

Now, my amiable friend of the farmers profes¬ 
sion, aren't you proud of your country—of your 
representative in one of the departments of our 
Government—that the world has moved sufficiently 
to turn up a man so eminently distinguished, to fill 
the high position now occupied by “ Sir Isaac!” 

I have been informed by a member of the present 
Congress, that. Ibis same Isaac Newton, when 
occupying a position in the Patent Office, prior to 
his appointment as Chief of the Agricultural 
Bureau, proposed to provide him (said Congress¬ 
man) with seeds, &c., above his quota, if be would 
exert his influence to secure bis (Newton's) ap¬ 
pointment to the place he has since secured. 

f have no disposition to prejudge this gentleman, 
so eminent in orlbngraphy and modern wire-pulling, 
hence 1 do not publish the opinions of men who have 
bad to do with him. But I do propose to place to 
his credit all evidences I can acquire of his accom¬ 
plishments and eminent qualifications to look after 
the interests of agriculturists. I am anxious the 
farmers of the country should better know him, 
and how carefully their interests are looked after 
by the political tradesmen, called Congressmen. I 
propose to record all evidence I can obtain going to 
show how we are esteemed by the men who repre¬ 
sent us, and how we are insulted by men who live 
and move and have their being only to promote their 
own selfish and often hellish ends. 

MANURE. 

We are glad to acknowledge our increased obli¬ 
gations to S. Punk ins. Esq., for another of his valu¬ 
able reports. We congratulate the Club on having 
so aide and attentive a Secretary, to record tbeir 
very valuable discussions. The important conclu¬ 
sion arrived at by the Club we have no doubt will 
be sanctioned by our readers generally.—E d. 

Slabbtole, Aug. 1, 1862. 

Mr. Editor:—I inclose you herewith a report of 
the discussions of our Club, at their last Monthly 
Meeting. The subject is one of such general im¬ 
portance, that 1 thought the facts thus brought out 
might be of interest to your numerous readers. 

Yours, Sum Punkins, Secretary. 

July 30,1862.—The Slabbvillc Farmers’ Club met 
according to adjournment, Mr. Slimkorn in the 
chair. 

The Chairman —The question which has been 
adopted for discussion this afternoon was not such 
an one as he thought ought to occupy the attention 
of this Club. It was of altogether too little conse¬ 
quence to take up their valuable lime. He must 
say if he had been to have stated it, he should have 
put it in an affirmative proposition at once, instead 
of making it interrogatory; and he believed that all 
intelligent farmers had long since come to the same 
conclusion that, he had. The question was, “7s n’t 
manure a humbwj?” and he should call on neighbor 
Skimitt to open the discussion. 

Mr, Skmitt — Had rather some other person had 
been selected, tor tile subject was not one that he 
thought much ofl However, he would give his ex¬ 
perience, which the Club might take for what it was 
worth. The farm which he now occupied be had 
taken lrom the wilderness. When the land was 
first cleared up, and for a few years after, he bad 
been a good deal bothered by the rankness of his 
crops. His wheat bad been so very heavy that it 
gave him a great deal of trouble to harvest it, and 
his corn crops were often so large that he found it 
impossible to secure them before the winter set in. 
Latterly he had not been troubled in that way. He 
found no trouble now in gathering his crops in good 
season. 

The Chairman — Would like to know if Mr. Skim- 
itt had used any manure on his land. 

Mr. Skimttt —The hauling out of manure, spring 
and fall, had always seemed a great waste of time, 
and he had therefore never wasted his time and 
strength in that kind of business. 

Mr. Bokefrmr —Will the gentleman tell us how 
he gets rid of his manure? 

Mr. Skimitt— When the manure gets so trouble¬ 
some that I can't stand it auy longer, I move my 
barn ! I have already moved it three times, and 
shall have to move it again, unless some man will 
be fool enough to come and draw the manure away. 
And he would stale a fact now. lest it might slip his 
mind, which be thought conclusively proved ma¬ 
nure to be a nuisance. His barn bad formerly stood 
on the opposite side of the road, and in front of his 
house; and the weeds had grown so large on the 
manure piles, and had looked so bad, that bis wife 
would give him no peace till he mowed them down. 
The fact was that all his experience had convinced 
him that manure was a nuisance — a regular hum¬ 
bug. Du had been compelled to move his barn 
three times on account of its accumulation, and each 
time had had to put new sills to it, as the others had 
been rotted out by the tnaunre. And he had heard 
so much cattermauling from his wife and daughters, 
about the disgusting appearance of the weeds and 
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retained. The poorer the season was, the more 
care should be taken to unite and strengthen the 
colonies in the tall. All the good, new and clear 
combe obtained by these operations, should be care¬ 
fully preserved for spring use — they will “come 
into play” when hiving early swarms or making 
artificial colonies. These, if supplied duly with 
good empty comb, will, in three or four weeks, be 
quite as valuable as an old stock whose feebleness 
exacted much attention and constant care during 
the winter. He who is in the habit of wintering 
weak colonies, must never expect to become a pros¬ 
perous beekeeper. He will have trouble during 
the winter, and with all his watchfulness will lose 
some stocks; those which survive will make slow 
progress in the spring, be laggards during the 
summer, and instead of yielding him some surplus 
honey in the fall, will probably need renewed 
nursing. 

Even if after a favorable season, it be found that 
all the colonics in an apiary have secured sufficient 
supplies, it will not be advisable to winter them all. 
Among them there will probably be some whose 
queens are old and deerepid, Should these chance 
to survive till spring, the number of eggs laid by 
them would be too small to replenish the population 
of their respective hives, adequately and early. 
Such bad better be disposed ol in the tall. If the 
hives contain good combs and a sufficiency of stores, 
the superannuated queens should be removed and 
replaced by a young one, from a colony not so well 
prepared, in other respects, to pass the winter 
safely. Italian queens may at this time be more 
conveniently introduced into common colonies than 
at almost any other period. There being now but 
little brood in the combs, the workers are less dis¬ 
posed to build royal cells after the removal of the 
old queen; and the Italian queen may, without 
disadvantage, be kept confined in a cage for a week 
or longer, till the bees have become entirely willing 
to accept her. Queens may likewise be used whose 
genuineness has been previously ascertained or 
fully tested. 

Those who still practice the old mode of taking 
surplus stores from the colonies, by cutting out a 
portion of the combs containing sealed honey, must 
deal liberally with their bees—allowing them to 
retain a full sufficiency for their support, so situated 
as to protect them from the severity of the weather, 
and being likewise conveniently accessible, from 
time to time, as needed. It is better that the bees 
should have more than enough, than to rely on 
spring feeding, should their supplies fall short. 

Colonies which still retain their drones at the 
close of this month, arc usually queenless. The 
population oi such is almost invariably much re¬ 
duced and composed of old bees exclusively, which 
are not well qualified to endure the rigors of winter. 
The proper course is to break them up, and appro¬ 
priate the honey. The combs of such stocks gen¬ 
erally contain large quantities of pollen, and should 
therefore be preserved till the close of winter. 
Then they may profitably be given to young stocks 
of the previous year, which are rarely well supplied 
with that article .—Dee Journal. 


rate they were selling for at the time used, in the 
city. You will see the food weed was mostly corn. 
There is no better food for bens. Wheat is as good; 
and occasionally a little buckwheat, peas, barley. 
Ac., with a little fresh meat. They had access to 
water every day all winter; aud they drank it, too. 
They bad a wallowing box in which were several 
bushels oi dust from the road, ashes, sand, lime, Ac., 
and plenly of burnt bones, oyster shells, and old 
plaster from the walls, well pounded, so they could 
eat it. The feed box was placed where they could 
help themselves as they pleased, and always cov¬ 
ered at night to shut out rats and mice. 

The nine hens layed. during the year, 1.335 eggs. 
The variety was nearly pure blood Black Spanish. 

Thk Wkak Coi.t now .Strong.— Onu thing more, 
frieod Mookk. and then I’m done. To cheer those 
who may feel as bad as I did , I will say I have a colt 
that for the first six weeks of bis life could not walk 
on his fore feet at all; but when he did walk, which 
was seldom, he walked on his ankles. He is a little 
ahead of “ mediocrity ” now, and can jump and kick 
“like a colt let loose from the stable.” 

Crops, Ac.—The grass crop through this region 
is as good as last season. The aphis has done but 
little injury to grain. The yield of apples will be 
less than w r as expected. Bushels of small ones have 
dropped from the trees. What is the cause? t 

Centerville, Allegany Co.. S'. Y., Aug. 12. I.. G Tanner. 


fallow their ground. As soon as the barley or oats 
is removed trom the field, plow the soil deep, cutting 
very narrow furrow slices. Jn order to do this job 
welt, have a sharp plow-point, and a sharp double 
whiffietree, so that it will be easy to adjust the plow 
to cut deep and narrow furrow slices. When a plow 
is adjusted to cut a furrow slice only four or fire 
inches wide, a single team will draw it ten or twelve 
inches deep as easily as they would were it to run 
only six inches deep, and cut a foot or more wide. 
Thorough pulverization is a very important con¬ 
sideration in preparing the soil for a crop of wheat. 

Now, if a crop of winter wheat is to be grown, 
about the tenth or fifteenth of September the soil 
should be plowed again, and a thin coat of anure 
spread evenly over the entire surface and well har¬ 
rowed in. But the soil must be well prepared, and 
the top-dressiDg or compost must be all in readiness 
in August, and then, when the time arrives to put 
ia the grain, if a farmer performs his part of the 
labor well, he may expect a good crop. 

Let it be borne in mind that wheal needs a little 
good manure in order to procure a fair crop. Take 
up the stable floor, and hoe out every nook and cor¬ 
ner of the barn-yard, and apply scrapings as a top¬ 
dressing for wheat 


bushes that had grown up on the old piles, that he 
had become tired and disgusted at the very name of 
manure. 

Mr. Van Skinland— Had seen a good deal of 
vexation and trouble on this manure subject He 
fully agreed with the gentleman who bad just taken 
his seat When he was a boy, and lived with his 
father on the Mohawk Flats, the only way they had 
to dispose of their manure was to draw it down to 
the river in the winter, aud dump it ou the ice, and 
let it go down stream in the spring. They could 
not move their barns, as they bad no place except 
they went up hill with them. When he came on to 
his present farm he regretted there was no river, 
but he had thrown the manure down ft bank jnto a 
little brook that run past his barn. But he had not. 
got rid of the nuisance; it was worse than to have 
left it in his yard and moved his barn. The brook 
ran through a fiat lot of about ten acres, below his 
barn, and he used to have very good grass, often as 
much as a tun to the acre, and it was easily cut and 
got in. But lately he had had a great deal ol trouble 
with that lot. Even this year he bad been more 
disgusted than ever, for Ills grass had grown so stout 
and thick that be could not get any machine through 
it, and bad been compelled to mow it with a scythe; 
and he had almost given up trying to get done hay¬ 
ing. For Ids part, be agreed with the other gentle¬ 
man in saying it "'as a moHt consummate humbug. 

Mr. Philbarn — Would like to ask the gentleman 
if he thought the manure had caused his trouble. 

Mr. Van Skinland — IIiul no doubt of it; for the 
manure was thrown down into the brook, and it 
often got dammed up aud flowed over the meadow, 
aud in high water the manure was all carried off on 
to it or to somewhere else. 

Mr. Bokefrmr —Would like to know whether the 
gentleman had ever tried plowing, to correct the 
diflieuHy in his meadow. 

Mr. t an Skinland— Had once plowed up a couple 
of acres, and planted it to corn; but the corn came 
up black and rank, and he had more trouble in get¬ 
ting the crop of corn and stalks secured from that 
two acres than from six or seven that he planted on 
the upland. He did n’t get the piece finally cleared 
till he let his cattle in to eat up a part ol the stalks. 

Mr. Philbarn — Said he was sorry to differ With 
his experienced friends, but his experience with 
manure had made him very partial to its accumula¬ 
tion and application. lie always felt the best when 
he bad made the most. Indeed, he considered ma¬ 
nure the most valuable crop a farmer made. 

The Chairman — Will the gentleman tell the Club 
how much time he spends each year in getting out 
his manure and spreading it on the land? 

Mr. Philbarn —Thought it usually took him about 
two weeks each, in spring and fall, with two teams; 
and then he rarely got it all out. 

Mr. Bokefrmr — Would like to know what effect, 
if any, it had upon the land. 

Mr. Philbarn — The crops are very heavy, and 
constantly increasing. 1 think my crops have more 
than doubled upon the same land in the last ten 
years. I certainly keep nearly or quite double the 
stock I did then. 

Mr. Sklmitt —Will the gentleman please to tell 
us if he gets any better crops now. with all his labor 
in manure, than be did when the land was first 
cleared, and before a particle of manure had ever 
been applied? 

Mr. Philbarn — Could not say that he did. 

Mr. .Bokefrmr —Would like to ask whether, if the 
land had not been manured, it would have produced 
as good crops as it had. 

Mr. SItimiit — Did not see how anybody could 
properly answer that question; for how could any¬ 
body tell, where the experijnent had not been tried 
on that very land? If the gentleman had never 
manured his land, he might auswer. 

The Chairman —Suggested that, if, as some peo¬ 
ple had said, manure acted as a stimulant, would 
not the effect be the same, in that as in any other 
case —lead to over-exertion and subsequent ex¬ 
haustion. 

Mr. Philbarn — Was inclined lo think, from what 
he had seen on the road towards the Corners, some 
evenings, that land did not get all the stimulants; 
for he had seen- 

Mr. Fan Skinland — Called the gentleman to 
order. 

Mr. Sldmiit — Did not care what was said by a 
man who, by his own showing, spent nearly one- 
tenth of bis time in a manure heap. He did not 
consider such a man worthy of notice in any free 
and enlightened American community. 

The Chairman — Hoped there would be no per¬ 
sonalities. But as it was evident that the discussion 
had ended, he had ventured to draw up a resolution, 
which he thought embodied the sentiments of a ma¬ 
jority of the Club: 

Resolved. 1 —That, in the opinion of Ihe majority 
of the members of the Slabbville Farmers’ Club, in 
its broadest and most comprehensive sense, manure 
is a humbug. 

Ttesoh'ed, 2 — That, in the opinion of the same, 
where it, will cost more to move the barn than the 
maunre, it is advisable to remove the manure, but 
not otherwise. 

Resolutions adopted. 

Club adjourned. 


The Season — Crops — War. —The weather continues 
favorable, both for growing crops and liarvesting operations. 
The crops thus far secured are generally better, in tins region 
than anticipated, while those unmatured give promise of an 
average yield. 

— Since our last the war excitement has risen to fever heat 
in this region. In this county, particularly, war meetings are 
held daily or nightly in almost every ward and town and men 
and money are being rapidly recruited aud raised The people 
of all classes are apparently fully aroused, and bound lo pros- 
ecute the War for the Union in earnest, from this time until 
its successful conclusion. As we write, there are thirteen 
recruiting tents in view (and not ten rods distant) from our 
window, and nearly as many snare drums within hearing. 
Participating as we do in the work aud excitement—having 


Western Rural Items.— the Illinois State Fair has been 
postponed until 1863. This action of the State Board is in 
response to the representations and request of the citizens of 
Peoria, where the Fair was to have been held. It is probably 
wise, although I know it to be contrary to the desire of many 
members of the Board. It is doubted if the Fair could have 

been made successful this year.- The Potato Crop of the 

West is rapidly rotting in the ground. I hear of it in all direc¬ 
tions. Farmers near markets arc digging and hauling, and 
selling them at such prices as they can get. New potatoes 
sold in Chicago market, the past week, at 12 and 15 cents per 
bushel. The season has been wet. and tlie result is a potato 
rot.- The- Illinois State Horticultural Socictg holds its An¬ 

nual Exhibition at Bryan Halls, Chicago, commencing Sept. 8. 

The show of Western Fruit promises to he a large one - The 

World's Horse Fair commences at Chicago Sept. 2d. and con¬ 
tinues two weeks. The exhibition of horses will he very large 
indeed. The stalls are now (Aug. 2h) rapidly tilling up with 

stock from Kentucky, Missouri, Canada and Michigan.- 

Cultivalors if the Sugar licet arc urged by Mr. Bender, Su¬ 
perintendent of the Sugar Refinery here, to draw the earth 
up about the beet, so as to cover the entire root. The beet is 
inclined to grow above ground. In proportion as it does, the 
amount of sugar it will yield is diminished—hence the im¬ 
portance of throwing the earth to the root. If a sufficient 
supply of the root can be obtained, an extensive experiment 
in its manufacture into sugar will be made here.- An Agri¬ 

cultural Brigade of exempt citizens for military service, is 
proposed to he organized in this 8tate (Illinois), and it is an¬ 
nounced that application has been made to the President for 
authority to do so ' It seems to me a silly movement. An 
" Agricultural Brigade,” organized to adopt some system by 
which the crops of the State might he secured in a condition 
to market, would be sensible, and quite as likely to strengthen 
the Government as any thing that could he done. There are 
men enough liable to do military duty, to do all the fighting 
there is to be done; the balance are needed in the fields and 
workshops, and can find employment enough there tliat will 
profit the country.—c. D. n. 


Treatment of Cheese while Curing. 

From an article in the Dairy Farmer , we un¬ 
derstand that some dairymen discard the practice of 
oiling the cheese in their dairies, and are substitu¬ 
ting the use of hot whey. Their manner of treating 
the cheese is as iollows: 

When the cheese comes from the press, it is oiled 
and bandaged, and after this sweet whey is heated 
and Used daily for nibbing tb* cheese. The whey 
is heated to a point no higher than can be borne by 
immersing the hand. A cloth is then dipped into 
it and then wrung out, and with this the cheese is 
rubbed over. It is said that cheese treated in this 
way is not so apt to crack, and presents a firmer 
and smoother rind when fit. for market, than cheese 
treated with oil whey butter. It is said to operate 
in other respects quite as well, if not better. 

The editor of the Dairy Farmer says:—We have 
never tried this method in our own dairy, but have 
been assured by some of our best dairymen that it 
works admirably. If this be so, the new method 
will commend itself to most persons, and prove 
another valuable item of knowledge with regard to 
the dairy, originating in this country. 


Curious Cases. 

Dzierzox observed a second swarm issue from 
a colony' whose recently emerged queen he had re¬ 
moved a few r hours before, and which contained 
only an embryo queen in a royal cell. He inferred 
that the bees, being ready to swarm, had not yet 
discovered the absence of their queen when they 
issued. It would seem from this also, (hat the 
signal forewarning is not given by the queen. 

Mr. Kaden saw a swarm issuing a second time, 
from a hive which had swarmed on the previous 
day and lost its queen. Probably the mass of the 
bees remained in ignorance of their loss, and issued 
under an impression that the queen would follow. 

Mr. Vogel reports a case where a colony exhibited 
signs of queenlessness. though actually in possession 
of a queen. This was undoubtedly caused by att 
attack made on the queen, endangering her life. 
Such at,tads, are sometimes made by strange bees, 
which enter the hive either by design or mistake. 
Under such circumstances, fearing Ihe worst, bees 
will frequently start royal cells before they become 
composed or assured of the queen's safety. 

Bees have retentive memories. 


Topping Corn or Cutting It. 

Mattukw M. Howard, writing to the Country 
Gentleman, from Lyn, Canada West, thus gives his 
views upon this mooted topic: 

By topping corn before it is ripe, you prevent the 
com from receiving that portion of the elaborated 
nutritive sap which it would have received from the 
stalks and leaves cut off. had they not been sepa¬ 
rated from the corn. On the other hand, by cutting 
corn by the ground before the leaves and stalks 
become dry, and the corn fully ripe, and setting it 
in shocks as soon as cut. the circulation of sap con¬ 
tinues, until the stalks become dry, and the corn 
improves in the shock. The same thing is observed 
in wheat. By cutting it before the kernel is hard, 
and placing it in shocks before it wdlts, the wheat 
improves in the shock, and will make more flour 
and of a better quality than if allowed to stand 
until the kernel is hard. 

We have two objects in view when we cut corn 
by the ground. Namely, the preservation of the 
corn and stalks from frost, which frequently occurs 
before the corn is ripe, aud spoils com and stalks. 
Whereas, if corn is cut by the ground belore the 
frosi strikes it, both may be saved and be of a good 
quality. I have no doubt but that corn cut by the 
ground before it is fully ripe, may not be quite as 
heavy, but if it is well cured in the shock it will be 
equal in quality, and the small loss sustained in the 
weight will be trifling, when compared with the 
loss of the corn and the stalks for fodder when the 
frost strikes it before it is ripe. Surely, if there 
should be no frost until the com is fully ripe, the 
corn would be good, but the stalks would be dry and 
of little value. Finally, to sum up the whole mat¬ 
ter, there is a certain state or condition at which 
corn may be cut by the ground, and the diminution 
in the weight of the com will bear no comparison 
to the loss of the fodder, if the corn is struck with 
l'rost, or allowed to stand until it is fully ripe; and 
the stalks, i( well saved, will amply pay all the cost 
of cultivation. 


Dzierzon once 
gave a fertile, queen to a bereaved colony, and she 
speedily supplied all the brood-combs with eggs, 
lie discovered soon after, that she had been killed; 
and introduced another, which encountered the 
same fate. Ho examined the combs and found a 
young queen just emerged, which had been roared 
from eggs or brood furnished by the first queen. 
The bees remembered their previous destitute con¬ 
dition, and took to roaring a queen as soon as sup- 
-plied with requisite means. 

The following occurrence took place in Dzierzon's 
apiary several years ago. One of his hives sent 
forth three strong swarms at intervals of about five 
days, though there was, meanwhile, not the slightest 
interruption in the laying of eggs. During the 
whole period, as well as afterwards, the combs con¬ 
tained eggs, larva:, and sealed brood, just like any 
healthy, strong colony, that does not swarm. Here 
the old qupon resolutely maintained her ground, 
and thus compelled the young ones, as they suc¬ 
cessively emerged, to accompany the swarms. Such 

But suppose she had 


Mr. Taylor's Salk of Sooth-Downs. — Our readers are 
reminded that Mr. J. C. Taylor's 12th Show and Sale of 
WEBB Pedigree South-Down Sheep will take place nt Holm- 
del, N. J.. on Wednesday next, Sept. 3d, as already announced 
by advertisement. Mr. Taylor advises us by letter, that 
since announcing the sale he has concluded to offer some ten 
or twelve ewes, from 1 to 3 years old, that had been selected 
for his own breeding flock. This will lie an additional in¬ 
ducement for persons who wish to obtain the best breeding 
stock, to attend the sale. 


List of Agricultural Fairs. —We are preparing a list of 
Agricultural Fairs for 1862—State, Provincial. County, and 
Local—and wish to render it as complete as possible for the 
Loyal States and Canada. Secretaries of Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties who have not already done so, will please advise us (by 
letter or sending hill or pamphlet.) as to the times and places 
of holding their respective exhibitions. As we desire to pub¬ 
lish the list next week, an early response is requested. 


Burning Stubble. 

The Massachusetts Ploughman says:—Would 
it not be a good plan to burn the straw, and all the 
stubble, on the wheat ground, after the harvest is 
over. The ashes on some kinds of land would be 
equal to the straw’ as manure. It was customary 
with our farmers, before the Revolution, to let the 
fire run over all stubble ground before plowing it 
in ihe fall or spring, calculating on the benefit of 
the ash manure. AVe doubt whether the burning of 
the stubble and of the straw also, may not be the 
most effectual way of killing Hessian flies, midges, 
and smut on grain. Has any farmer tried it? 


Live Yankees are Wanted by the enterprising manufac¬ 
turer of the Key stone Cider ajid Wine Mill, to exhibit said 
mill at the State Fairs this fall. Men of the right stamp-who 
have the snap and ‘'gift of Speech” fur such business—should 
respond to the advertisement (in this paper) of W O. Hickok, 
Harrisburg, Pa., who is a live and reliable man 


cases are by no means rare, 
chosen to leave with the third swarm, and having 
crippled wings, had fallen to the ground and been 
found there by an inexperienced or unreflecting 
bee-keeper, would lie not have inferred that queen 
bees are fertile when hatched? Isolated cases may 
prove deceptive and misleading. Only the repeated 
observation of uniform phenomena, can form the 
basis of correct and reliable conclusions. 


Tire Barley Crop of 1862.—A circular has been issued by 
Samvel R. Ford, a grain broker, in which that gentleman 
reviews the prospects of the barley crop for the present year. 
He says:—“In this State (New York; the crop will lie about 
two-thirds as much as last year, and In quality the best grown 
in several years. New York has lost much of its importance 
as a barley growing State The breadth of ground sown this 
year is not fifty per cent, as much as in 1850. This is owing 
in part to the low prices which have ruled for the last four 
years, and perhaps more to the increased certainty of the 
wheat crop, which has always been the favorite crop of our 
farmers. The season will open with a light stnek of malt on 
hand, and no old barley. In Canada West the breadth of 
ground sown was greater tliau last year, and the yield and 
quality are better than last crop. In Canada East one-third 
less breadth of ground was sown than last year. The crop 
has suffered from early drouth. Yield one-third less than an 
average. Quality better than average In Wisconsin and 
Illinois the usual breadth of ground was sown, and the crop 
will be fully an average one.” 


Packing Butter. 

A Chicago merchant, who deals largely in 
butter, gives the following directions for packing: 

In packing butter, be careful to select butter of 
one color for each firkin, work out all the milk, use 
fine dairy salt, and not so much of it as to spoil 
your butter; weigh your firkin, giving good weight, 
and mark the weight on the firkin, aud when filled; 
head it np and nail the hoops so as to keep them in 
their places, and if kept in a cellar, place them at 
least a foot from the grouud or floor, to prevent the 
dampness of the cellar from staining them, and 
when you ship, mark them as little as possible, for 
it affects the sale ot the butter from half to one 
cent per pound. In the condition in which the 
packages arrive, packers of butter will find, by 
observing the above suggestions, that they will 
often realize sufficient above the market prices to 
pay the freight and commissions on their butter to 
Chicago, or even to an eastern market. 


September Management. 

In some sections of country, where fall blossoms 
abound, bees will find pasturage during a consider¬ 
able portion of'this month; and though much of the 
honey they now gather is less palatable than that 
collected at an earlier period, it will answer well 
for their own subsistence iu the coming winter. 
But their accumulations derived from honey-dew r s 
on evergreens, generally prove injurious to the 
stock. This honey is of a very inferior quality, 
ami cannot be properly purified by the bees, be¬ 
cause of the lateness of the season at which it is 
gathered; and as it, for the most part, remains 
unsealed iu the cells, it is apt to become acid and 
produce disease, it the bees happen to be long con¬ 
fined by the severity ot the winter, or the inclem¬ 
ency of the weather. Besides this, when tempted 
to fly, by’the occurrence of such honey-dews at so 
late a period, many bees will be lost by becoming 
entangled in the webs of spiders, or be destroyed 
by hornets, which now eagerly watch for, catch, 
and devour them. 

Toward the close of the month the colonies 
usually contain very little brood; and, if kept in 
common hives, the bees of such as are not intended 
to be wintered as independent stocks, may now be 
driven out and given to the best provisioned stand¬ 
ards. The stores and combs may either be appro¬ 
priated at once, or reserved in the hive for spring 
use, to receive the earliest swarms. AA r here mova¬ 
ble-comb hives are used, it is unnecessary to deter 
these operations to so late a period, as the combs 
still containing brood may at any time be trans¬ 
ferred to the hives intended to be wintered, and 
colonies can be united without producing much 
commotion among the bees. Such colonies only as 
are in a healthy condition, have a young and fertile 
queen, and ample stores of honey and pollen, 
should be wintered, 


Rearing and Management of Swine. 

From a “Prize Essay on Swine,” as furnished 
the Iowa Uomeslead, by Dr. G. Sprague, of Butler 
Co., Iowa, we extract the following paragraphs: 

Loss of Tcnrng Pigs.— There, is generally great 
complaint among farmers, about sows casting their 
pigs, or of pigs dying off during suckling. We 
have yet had but one sow cast her pigs. She ate, 
on the day of the accident, freely of raw potatoes. 
The chill to the system, from such cold, watery food, 
may have been the cause. Young pigs, coming too 
early in the season, are very liable to die from 
becoming chilled. This can only be prevented by 
furnishing very warm quarters, or by keeping the 
sows from the male till nearly mid-winter. Some 
farmers always have good luck with pigs and other 
stock. This lack, so called, is the reward of vigi¬ 
lance. Let the unlucky pattern after Euch, and we 
will hear less complaint. 

Winter Shelter .—The greater portion of the pigs 
throughout the country are confined in open rail 
pens, without bedding, while the straw stack is rot¬ 
ting near by. This is a severe punishment to the 
swine—involves itu unnecessary consumption of 
food, and altogether furnishes a sad commentary 
upon swine breeding and growing, as generally 
practiced. Some farmers excuse this want of care, 
by saying that swine are liable to mange if freely 
bedded. The excuse is without a single fact to sus¬ 
tain it, as we firmly believe. AVe have used both 
prairie hay aud straw lor bedding tender-skinned 
pigs, and “the more they get ot either, the cleaner 
and warmer they will be. 

Fattenim Swine ,—Early pigs intended for killing 
the first winter, can only be fitted for this by liberal 
feeding on appropriate feed from weaning time. 
Cooked food is highly advantageous, audit will pay 
to cook lood for swine for early killing, as you 
thereby ensure a more rapid growth, rendering 

S swiue of marketable weight at nine or ten 
s. Oats, cut with the scythe daily, as soqu as 
in milk, will cause swine to grow and fatten rapidly. 
They will not waste the grain, but save all that is 
fed to them, if in moderation. The high value of 
oats for swine ia not generally appreciated by 
farmers, Ground and cooked food for sw ine affords 
a material saving over feeding grain in the raw 
state. AVhere grain is expensive, and labor not too 
much of an object, this plan of feeding Bhould be 
always followed. But in the West, where corn is 
only worth twelve or fifteen cents per bushel, and 
all other food in proportion, the question is then one 
of convenience. If the farmer or his sons, or hired 
help, has any time to idle away, let him by all 
means devote a portion of this time to cooking food 
for his swine. Under such, circumstances, there 
need be no question in his mind as to its being a 
paying operation to cook food for swine. 


Lakgb Wheat Crop — California Farming .— A San Jose 
(Cal.) paper of the 3d ult. gives the following as a sample of 
the farming operations, and inexhaustible wealth of the soil, 
in that region:—“On one ram’h of four thousand acres, 
fifteen miles south of San Jose, Mr. Gborgb II Dogfish has 
twenty-seven hundred acres of wheat, besides scveial hun¬ 
dred acres of other grain, now nearly ready for harvesting. 
The magnitude of this enterprise can only be appreciated as 
one attempts to look over this immense sea of grain, waving 
and rippling in the breeze. It is estimated tliat the yield of 
wheat alone will not be far from One hundred thousand 
bushels. It would require 510,000 worth of sacks to bring 
this wheat to market. For a less sum than that, Mr. Bodfish 
intends to erect a fire-proof brick warehouse, and store his 
grain in bulk. For so large a crop of the best wheat, buyers 
will not be wanting who will be willing to dispense with the 
sacking process. This is a move iu the right direction, and 
will inaugurate in this State the more economical Eastern 
method of handling grain iu bulk.” 


Autumn or Winter Manuring the Best. 

Tuf, Country Gentleman says:—“ Nearly all the 
benefits of autumn manuring may be secured, 
where cattle and other animals are kept in stables 
or warm basements, by drawing out the manure 
during the comparatively leisure time of winter, 
and spreading it at once on the land. The winter 
rains, whenever they occur, and all the spring 
rains, will give it a thorough washing, and carry 
the liquid into the soil; but such places must be 
selected for this purpose as will not favor the accu¬ 
mulation of water into brooks or streams, and thus 
carry off the manure altogether. Grass lands are 
much the best for this treatment, by lending to retain 
the manure. Nothing is better for gardens that are 
to be enriched for spring crops, than autumn or win¬ 
ter application of manure; aud newly planted trees, 
dwarf pears, strawberry beds, Ac., receive a great 
deal of protection against cold by such coatings, 
which are to be turned in in spring. 


To Keep Flea Beetles from Cabbages.— 
A\ T . R. J. D., of Salamanca, N. Y., did not know 
how to keep the flea beetle from his cabbages and 
turnips till yon told him to dust lime or ashes on 
the plants while the dew was on. 1 use road dust 
with the very best success. Gather a barrel or two 
while the roads are very dry, and what you don’t 
use on your plants, be sure and throw into a large 
box lor your bens to wallow in in the winter, 
Poultry.—Profits, Management. Ac.—Some 
eight or ton weeks Bince, S. AV., ot Fairfield, N. A’,, 
(my native, town, but S. AV.. who are you?) gave in 
the Rural some account of bis management ol hens, 
profits. Ac. There is so much said about hens “eat¬ 
ing themselves up,” that I was induced in the year 
1859, while conducting a farm at Utica, N. Y., to 
keep a strict account, and here it is: 

HEN ACCOUNT. 


dedication of Tire college buildings. 

Thb friends of Agricultural Education throughout the 
State, and in other States, are respectfully invited to attend 
the Dedication of the buildings of the Agricultural College 
of Pennsylvania, to take place on Wednesday, the 3d of Sep¬ 
tember next. 

They are reminded that this Institution is situated in Centre 
Co., nine miles southwest of Bellefonte, near the geographical 
center of the State, and that it is accessible either by the 
Penn. Central U. R. to Spruce Creek Station, or by the Sun- 
bury & Erie R. R. to Lock Haven. From Spruce Creek visit¬ 
ors reach the College, twenty miles distant, either by private 
conveyance or by stage. From Lock Haven they reach Belle¬ 
fonte by stage, and thence come to tho School by stage or 
livery accommodations. 

Strangers are informed that this is a State Institution, incor¬ 
porated in 1854, and built up since that time at an expense of 
about 5200,000. It has been in operation with unfinished 
buildings, and an attendance of over one hundred students, 
for nearly four years. Its buildings are now about being 
completed, and lienee the dedication. Prominent speakers 
are expected upon the occasion. 

Persons intending to be present at the dedication, are re¬ 
quested to inform me of the fact, that provision may be made 
for their getting from the railroad station to the College- 

Agricultural College. Fa., Aug. 21, 1862. E. Pugh. 

f"??” The Pemi. Central R. R. Company have generously 
agreed to sell excursion tickets to Spruce Creek Station, at 
half the usual fare, on the 1st, 2d and 3d of September— good 
i/i raiMti, until the 6th of September. 8- p ' 


Raising Wheat. 

The New Hampshire Journal of Agricidture, 
in an article upon wheat-growing, speaks thus con¬ 
cerning the preparation of the soil lor a crop ol' this 
cereal: 

“Drive the plow deep in summer’s heat, 

And you'll have wheat to sell and eat. " 

August is the month—the best month in all the 
year—to prepare the soil for a crop of wheat, whether 
we raise spring or winter wheat. The soil must be 
thoroughly prepared in August for winter wheat; 
and if a crop ol' spring wheat is to be grown there 
the following season, there will be more wheat than 
it the soil is plowed in any of the months in autumn 
or winter. 

I have observed, in many sections of our country, 
tffat those farmers who make and apply to their soil 
a good dressing of manure once in three or four 
years, succeed in raising about as good a crop of 
wheat, after barley or oats, as those who Bummer- 


The attempt to carry leeble 
stocks through the winter will almost invariably 
end in disappointment, besides being attended with 
continual vexatiou.bf spirit. The making of artifi¬ 
cial colonies, properly employed, is of incalculable 
importance in bee culture, mainly because we cau 
thereby always secure a mpply of young and vigor¬ 
ous queens, but it becomes ruinous to an apiary, 
when the beekeeper multiplies stock injudiciously 
and inordinately, and then undertakes to winter 
his feeble and ill-provisioned colonies. None should 
be reserved for wintering but 6uch as have at least 
twelve pounds (nett) of sealed honey on the first 
of October, and have sound clean combs, a healthy 
vigorous queen, and bees enough to cover live or 
six combs when clustered on them in the evening. 
All that fall below this standard should be broken 
up, adding the bees to other stocks, and using the 
stores for further provisioning the weaker of those 


To 6 hens and 1 cock, at 2s, 

To 6 bushels shelled corn, at 8s, 

To other feed for chicks,. 

Profit,__ 


By 47 dozen eggs sold,.58 00 

By 63>£ dozen eggs used in family,.9 50 

\ By 36 chickens sold, (half grown,).6 12 

i By 23 “ on hand, (at end of year,) at 2s,. ..5 75 

$29 37 

Beat this if you can. Who has done it? The eggs 
| and chicks were sold in Utica—the eggs when the 
( price was up, the chickens alive and when half 
L grown. The eggs used were estimated at the same 















Mr. Market, or his demands: — ‘'Mr. Market 
wants ‘ some pumpkins,' and it don't matter what it 
is, whether it is in the shupe of a peach, pear or 
strawberry, if sizo is only secured.” Vanity Fair 
hits off this rage for large Btrawberrries in good 
style, when it. represents a snob at a hotel table, 
saying:—“ Waitaw, I'll take awnother slice of that 
aw stwawbewy.” _ 

THE ALLEN RASPBERRY. 

I noticed that Brinckle's Orange, raspberry was 
benring heavily, and remarked that it and the Pur¬ 
ple Cane and the Black Cap were the only varieties 
worth cultivating here. 

“Strange, however, B.,” said Dr. K., “that our 
family and our neighbors prefer the Allen to all 
others. Here it. is, with a few of Brinckle's to fer¬ 
tilize it, bearing abundantly. And we found it so; 
that the defense of the Allen made by Dr. K., at the 
meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
last December, was well supported by the fine crop 
it was bearing when I visited Kenwood. 


that is of more easy cnlture. Once planted in a 
good, free soil, they will flourish for a century, 
without exacting any farther care. 

I have already referred to the three varieties 
originally introduced from China, aqd to the mag¬ 
nificent collection of over twenty varieties obtained 
from that country by Robert Fortune, which have 
now become disseminated to several European gar¬ 
dens, whence I have at great, expense obtained 
them. I have also originated frojn seeds, during 
the past twenty years, twenty-eight of the most 
gorgeous and brilliant varieties, including two that 
are striped. The flowers of these are of the largest 
size, comprising white, roseate, crimson, lilac, pur¬ 
ple, and variegated shades. In the European gar¬ 
dens they have originated above eighty varieties in 
the same way. 

In my next article I shall treat of and enumerate 
the most splendid varieties belonging to the differ¬ 
ent families ot the Paeony. Wm. R. Prince. 

Flushing, N. Y., 1862. 


distance, I defy any one to grow good celery. It 
may do very well for poor, little, dwarfed stuff, such 
as wc often see exposed for sale; but if your readers 
want good celery they should put their plants ten 
or twelve inches apart in the rows, and then if their 
soil is rich enough they may expect stalks fit to look 
at and tit to eat too. 11 any readers have celery 
that they want to hurry up. now is the time to give 
it two or three good soaking* with guano water, 
or other liquid manure. Earth up only a little now, 
just enough to keep the leaves in place. October is 
soon enough to earth for blanching. 

Celery Grower. 


The Bedding Plants are now in perfection, but 
there is nothing new in this department. The 
Gazania splendens is a beautiful flower, but our 
experience this season induces us to say that it 
hardly meets our expectations in some respects. It 
scarcely flowers freely enough for a bedding plant, 
and closes in the afternoon. 

The Annuals are doing well. Every year the 
favorite Annual Phlox improves in variety of color 
and brilliancy. The Ten-Weeks Stocks are superb, 
and we have never seen abetter show. The Here 
Large-Flowered Dwarf is now in bloom. It is of a 
dwarf habit, and the flowers are so large as 1o con¬ 
ceal the foliage. The Wall-Flow er-Leaved is still 
smaller, and flowers about a week later. The foli¬ 
age is dark and glossy, and when the flowers are 
white, or any light color, the effect is beautiful. 
Large-Flowered Pyramidal is of larger growth, the 
spikes of flowers are long, and the. blooms on them 
are rather loose. The Asters are not doing as well 
this year as usual, in many gardens, on account of a 
bluish aphis which preys upon the roots. This pest 
has been increasing in this section for a number of 


METHOD OP PRESERVING FRUIT 

PRACTICED BY THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


!• The fruit, properly hulled, assorted, or pre¬ 
pared, is placed in clean glass bottles manufactured 
for the purpose, filling them to the neck. 

2. Prepare a sirup of melted refined or white 
sugar, and pour into the bottles by the following 
rule—viz.:—Allow six ounces of sugar to one quart 
of fruit, or melt one pound of sugar in one-half pint 
of water, and give one half pint of the sirup thus 
produced to one quart bottle of fruit 

3. Place the bottles in a steaming box, or a boiler 
with a false bottom, which may be made of loose 
slats resting on supports so as to raise it a little 
above the water in the boiler. Cover the boiler or 
steam box, and gradually raise a steam that will 
thoroughly heat the fruit and sirup in the bottles, 
bringing them to the boiling point. This may take 
an hour Irora the commencement of heating; but 
whatever the time, be sure Lhat the whole contents 
of the bottles are at boiling heat. 

4. Have ready corkB, steamed oi! moistened suffi¬ 
ciently to make them flexible. They should be 
large enough to fill the neck of the bottle tightly, 
and require some force to crowd them in. One cork 
as procured of dealers allows of being cut in two, 
so as Lo stop two bottles. 

5. Have ready a vessel of melted sealing-wax, 
compounded of the following materials and propor¬ 
tions. One pound of rosin, lj ounces tallow, 3 
ounces beeswax. 

6. The fruit being sufficiently heated, take bottles 
succssively to a table, and quickly cork them. With 
a towel in the hand, they should he carried in such 
a way as to close the opening and retain the heated 
steam in the bottles on the way lo the corking table. 
The corks may be forced in-by a blow of a mallet, 
or better, by a small lever arrangement fixed to 
work at the right height above the table. When in¬ 
serted as far as practicable, if any part ot the cork re¬ 
mains above the bottle, pare it off with a sharp knife. 

7. Immediately after tlia cork is in Us place, a per¬ 
son should stand ready and apply a coat of sealing- 
wax tu the end of the cork, with a paint or leather 
brush, to close the pores of the wood. 

8. Next proceed to seal the bottle by dipping its 
mouth in the melted sealing-wax, so as to cover the 
bulb. Then transfer it to a basin of cold water, dip¬ 
ping to the same depth, to cool the wax. If the 


OUTRAGEOUS VANDALISM. 

I saw here evidences of the most outrageous van¬ 
dalism I ever witnessed anywhere. Some one 
wanted to use or get a largo price for Christmas 
trees, and they wanted nice ones. Dr. K. had sun¬ 
dry pines and spruces, fifteen to twenty feet high, 
model specimens of well-grown evergreens. Some 
one thought them precisely the thing, and cut out 
two or three of the finest in the grounds—a species 
of refined vandalism which deserves no better 
reward than hanging. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES, 


STRAWBERRIES AT KENWOOD. 

I visited Kenwood in strawberry time, and have 
a few notes which I gathered during a walk and 
talk with Dr. J. Asa Kexnicott, among his trees 
and in his garden. Dr. K. is a talented amateur 
horticulturist, and has devoted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to the culture of strawberries. He has also 
produced several seedling strawberries, all of which 
have been successively described, except one. This 
one he calls 

The Kenwood Seedling. —Inasmuch as it has been 
introduced to the public through a Chicago paper, 
with a very large engraving thereof, I may not be 
harshly dealt with by those who believe there is 
notbiog new under the sun and ought not to be, if I 
give it some attention. My friend, Dr. Kennicott, 
is a very frank man. I like him because he is so; 
and I am going to as frankly say what I think of 
his pet seedling as I know he would give his opin¬ 
ion of mine, had I one. It has some positive quali¬ 
ties. I will enumerate them. 1. The plant is a 
very strong grower, compared with other varieties. 
There is no variety that I have seen that equals it 
in the length and strength of its stalks, and the sizo 
and beauty of its foliage. It requires no ever¬ 
greens {vide Sims’ practice,) to shelter tho fruit 
from the sun. 2. It is very productive. With the 
same (good) culture—and it has received no other 
—Dr. K. thinks it doubly as productive as t.he Wil¬ 
son. I saw evidence enough of its productiveness. 
3. It baa a long season, ranging from the first to the 
fifteenth and twentieth of July. Its value for the 
Chicago market is considerably enhanced by this 
fact. Tho late berries aa often bring large prices as 
the very early Northern berries; for there is less 
competition then, 


SALPIGLOSSIS. 

years. Quite a neglected flower is the Salpiglossis , 
and yet, for beauty and variety of coloriug, few 
flowers are its equal. 

The Apricot crop is about over, and in a week or 
so we shall be picking early Peaches. The Craw¬ 
fords are bearing a full crop. Some otber varieties 
are not doing so well. Plums are beginning to 
ripen, and next week we will give some notes of 
several good early varieties. 

Our readers will recollect that we have several 
times spoken of the new French Tomato, and have 
expressed some fears that it might prove too late for 
general use. We are glad to find our fears in this 
respect groundless. This season we have made a 
better trial than we were able to do last year; and 
while we endorse all we have before said in regard 
to its good quality and productiveness, we find it 
sufficiently early for a general crop. The seeds 
were planted on the same day with those of the 
Early Smooth Bed, the best early Tomato, and 
Lester's Perfected, and transplanted the same day, 
ia a similar soil. The 1st of August we commenced 
picking Early Smooth Bed, on the 15th the French 
Tree , and now, (Aug. 25th.) Lester's ia just begin¬ 
ning to color. These were not designed for an early 
crop, but for a general crop, and to test their com¬ 
parative earliness. As the French Tree Tomato 
may be planted eighteen inches apart, we believe 
it will produce as much lruit to the acre as the most 
productive variety known. 


4. It is uniform in size and 
shape, rarely or never Imperfect, and of a bright 
light scarlet color. On exhibition in stalls, it is 
attractive, and sells well to those who are governed 
entirely by the impression made upon them through 
the sense of sight. Placed alongside much better 
lruit, its attractive appearance enforces its Eale. 
5. It is very fragrant, and perfumes the room where 
it is allowed to remain a short time. G. It is posi¬ 
tively the most acid straw berry I ever tasted. It 
bites bard, like tl^e chemical vinegar sold as “pure 
cider vinegar.” It is only tolerable with a large 
quantity of sugar and cream—the more the better— 
and then there is but little if any strawberry flavor 
perceptible. 

It has also certain qualities which I choose to call 
negative. 1. It is soft, and will not carry well any 
distance. 2. It is flavorless, I failed to find any¬ 
thing in its flavor to recommend it; and my friend 
failed to show me anything. I am sure that only its 
great productiveness and singular beauty, combined 
with the fact that it is his seedling, could induce 
him, with his proverbial distaste for flavorless fruit, 
to continue its culture. 

random talk uf other varieties. 

Madame Eliza Yilmorin. — This is French, (of 
course,) has an exquisite flavor, and produces well 
a medium fruit. It is a cone. It is only valuable 
to the amateur who can afford it. Dr. K. plants it 
for family use, because of its flavor. 

Sir Harry is an English berry, which is pro¬ 
nounced promising. 

Trollope’s Victoria is a large, fine looking fruit, 
but as grown here is perfectly insipid. I have seen 
notes on it the past season, placing it heavenward 
as a variety; but if it deserves any such high posi¬ 
tion, it is because it has outlived its usefulness and 
good qualities here. 

Longworth's Prolific is a good flavored berry, and 
is regarded valuable for the garden. 

Carolina Superbu is a French fruit, from Vilho- 
RIN. It is a conical fruit, having a pear flesh and 
flavor. It is good, but not very productive. Dr. K. 
calls it much more productive than the Victoria. 
Its flesh and flavor are exceedingly palatable. 

Baltimore Scarlet is a very good early berry; and 
its earlinesB is its chief recommendation. 

Downer's Prolific.— Dr. K. does not like it. Its 
foliage burns badly. It 13 prolific of runners, but 
does not hear half the fruit on the same area that 
the Kenwood Seedling does. 

Peabody’s Prolific.— This is growing here, little 
like the great Patent Office picture, except its form 
is identical. It is not prolific, but has pretty fair 
flavor as grown here. 

O-mer Pasha is a pretty fair berry; early, and 
not unlike the Triomphe in flavor. It is not pro¬ 
ductive. 

The Triomphe de Gand is a favorite here, but is 
by no means the first in the list, either in size, 
appearance, or flavor. It is a good fruit, and Dr. K. 
gives it a better name than do most Western cul- 
turists. 

Cremont Perpetual is highly esteemed. I have 
referred to this berry before. It is quite as attract- 


THE -P-SSONIA FAMILY.—N o. 2 
SPECIES and varieties. 


Pa'onia officinalis, — This is an ancient tenant of 
our gardens, and was introduced here about a cen¬ 
tury ago. It is a native of Switzerland. The crim¬ 
son variety has been grown in the gardens of Europe 
We can boast of but ten Beminal varie- 


HOW SIMS MAKES STRAWBERRY WINE. 

My friend Sims has relented. He asserts that he 
can not believe that the recipe I recently gave, as 
Mrs. Reese's mode of making strawberry wine, 
will produce an article equal in flavor to his. He 
is not willing to let that recipe be adopted by the 
public, without comparison with his mode. He does 
not believe the proportions of water and juice used 
will make as good a wine as will the proportions be 
uses. It is too late to be of service this year, but if 
the Rural reader will preserve it, the following 
compound, properly fermented and racked off' into 
bottles, as described in a recent number of the 
Rural, will make a very palatable drink, and one 
which will sell at large figures, Mr. Sims expresses 
the juice from his strawberries as soon as they are 
gathered, and adds one gallon of water to each two 
gallons of juice. To each gallon of thi3 mixture he 
adds three and three-quarters pounds of sugar. 
The whole fermented, as described, and racked off, 
makes an excellent sweet wine—or what old wine 
connoisseurs would call cordial. The only fault 
that can be found with it is that it is too sweet. 


since 1548, 

ties of this species, produced in Europe, which forms 
a singular contrast to the hundreds of varieties pro¬ 
duced by the Chinese. 

Pcconia paradoxa is a native of the Levant, of a 
rather more dwarf habit than the preceding, and the 
foliage more downy. Of this the French have pro¬ 
duced about twenty-five seminal double varieties, 
many of which are very neat and beautiful, and 
mostly of crimson, violet, and purple hues. 

Paionia tenuifolia — Fennel-Leaved Paiony. —This 
is the next in importance, a native of Siberia, and, 
like all other Siberian plants and shrubs, is among 
the first to expand its foliage und its flowers. Like 
the Paradoxa family, it is more dwarf than the 
Sinensis and Officinalis families first described, and 
by its very peculiar foliage it is readily distinguished 
from all others. 

Pceonia iriiernala —the Daurica of some authors 
— Is auotber Siberian species, with purple flowers, 
from which they have obtained in France one seed¬ 
ling variety with double flowers. Both these are 
easily distinguished by their triternate foliage. 

Pa onia peregrina , or Turkish , is a native of the 
Levant, and comprises two single-flowering varie¬ 
ties, whose flowers are dark purple, with a marked 
peculiarity in their pubescent foliage. 

Pwonia decora, or Comely, is also a native of the 
Levant, and comprises two single-flowering varie¬ 
ties, both of which have purplish-crimson flowers, 
with golden stamens and pubescent foliage. 

Pivonia humilis, or Dwarf Spanish, is a native of 
Northern Spain, the most lowly in growth of any 
species, and comprises, two varieties, with violet- 
roseate flowers and soft, downy foliage. 

Pmania Gallfornica and Brownil — The first- 
named is a native ot Upper California, and has 
blood-colored flowers; the other is found on Mount 
Hood, in Oregon, near the region of perpetual 
snow, and has reddish-purple flowers. 

Pceonia Witvuiniana is a peculiar Chinese species, 
with siugle yellow flowers, and is one of the most 
rare. It is from this species that we may hope to 
obtain double bright yellow varieties, of a deeper 
hue than the yellow and straw-colored varieties of 
the Albfiora family. 

Ot other species from which no seminal varieties 
have been produced, there are P. Russi , or Sicilian 
Crimson ; P. lobata, a Spanish red-flower 


A FEW HINTS ON BUDDING, 


Budding, or inoculation, is one of the most gen¬ 
eral, and, in this country, by far the most important 
method of summer propagation. This operation 
consists in removing a hud from the variety to be 
propagated, and inserting it on another, which is 
called the stock. Its success depends upon the fol¬ 
lowing conditions:—In the first place, there must be 
a certain degree of affinity between the stock and 
the parent plant from which we propose to propa¬ 
gate. Thus, among fruit trees, the Apple, Crab, 
Pear, Quince, and Mountain Ash, all belong to the 
same natural family, aud may be worked upon each 
other. The Plum, Apricot, Nectarine, Peach, and 
Almond, form another natural division, and work 
upon each other. The Cherry must be worked upou 
some kind of Cherry, aud Currants and Goose¬ 
berries go together. In general practice, the Apple 
Is worked either upon Apple seedlings, which are 
called free stocks, or upon the Doucain, or Para¬ 
dise, which are dwarf-growing species, and are used 
for the purpose of making small trees. The Pear is 
worked either upon Pear seedlings, which are called 
free stocks, or upon the Quince, to make dwarfs; occa¬ 
sionally it is worked upon the Mountain Ash and 
Thorn. But it must be bornfc in mind that while all 
varieties succeed on the Pear seedling, a certain 
number fail entirely on the other stocks we have 
named. The Cherry is worked either upon seed¬ 
lings of what is known as the Mazzard, a small, 
black, sweet cherry, that forms a very large, robust 
tree; or, for dwarfs, on the Mahaleb, or perfumed 
cherry, which is a small tree with bitter fruit, about 
as large as a common pea. 

In the second place, the budB must be in a proper 
state. The shoot, or scion budded from, must be 
the present season’s growth, and it should he ma¬ 
ture—lhat is, it should have completed its growth, 
which is indicated by the formation of a bud on the 
point, called the terminal bud, and the buds inserted 
should all be wood buds. On a shoot of this kind 
there are a number of buds unsuitable lor working; 
those at the base, being but partially developed, are 
liable to become dormant, and those on the point, 
where the wood is pithy, perish. The ripening, or 
maturing of the buds, must regulate the period of 
budding, so that the time at which any given tree, 
or class of trees, should be worked, depends upon 
the season, the soil, and other circumstances which 
control the ripening of wood. In our climate Plums 
usually complete their growth earlier than other 
fruit trees, and are, therefore, budded first; we 
usually have ripe buds by the middle of July. In 
some cases, when the stocks are likely to stop 
growing early, it becomes necessary to take the 
buds before the entire shoots have completed their 
growth, and then the ripe buds from the middle and 
lower parts are chosen. Cherries come next, and 
are generally worked about the first of August. 
The buds must be mature, or a failure will be cer¬ 
tain. 

In the third place, the stock must be in the right 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker In the American 
Agrimlturist I observed an article speaking of Celery, 
in which it is said, in substance, that there are but 
two kinds of celery, red and white. I quote a part 
of the article: 

“There are many kinds for sale at the seed stores, 
advertised as Mammoth, Giant, Excelsior. &c., but 
they may all be reduced to two classes, the White 
Solid and the Bed Solid. The only difference be¬ 
tween these is in their color, and the ability of the 
red to stand the frost a little better than the white, 
and its being more uniformly solid, while the white 
is more delicate in flavor. The difference in size is 
the result of cultivation entirely,” 

As a celery grower of twenty year’s experience, 

I wish to dissent entirely from these remarks. It 
is almost as ridiculous as it. would be to say there 
are only two kinds of cabbages, green and red. 
The difference between the white and red varieties 
is mainly in their keeping qualities and not in their 
ability to endure frost. No good gardener would 
expose his celery to frost. The red is generally 
found the hardiest, and not so liable to rot under 
bad treatyient, and therefore is a little better for 
the amateur, and when well blanched, ia little if 
any inferior to most of the white varieties for flavor 

l have now three varieties growing—all treated 
in the same way, and yet there is one-half differ¬ 
ence in the size. Turner's Incomparable Dwarf 
White I consider the highest flavored variety grown, 
but is 6mall. It has a peculiar, rich, nutty flavor, 
and if the gardener has customers that can appre¬ 
ciate good celery and are willing to pay for it, 
this is the kind to grow. For general market pur¬ 
poses a larger kind is better, and I recommend 
Lion’s Paw as the best. It makes splendid stalks, is 
pretty solid and of fair quality. Laing's Mammoth 
Red is the best red sort I have ever grown. It is 
very large and hardy, and when well blanched no 
one could hardly discover that it was ever red. 
Theve is some prejudice in the market against red 
celery, but this is caused by the fact that there is 
so much poor, half blanched celery ottered for sale. 

There is another strange recommendation in the 
article to which I have referred, and that is to set 
the plants four or live inches apart. Now, at this 


FRENCH METHOD OF MAKING SOUP 


Good beef; which must be chosen of the most 
sound and fresh, always makes the best soup. Veal 
is only good in case of sickness, as it weakens and 
attenuates the broth. The proportion is three 
pounds of meat to four quarts of water. Put the 
meat in cold water, salt it, and make, a good fire, 
which, however, should not be too lively, so lhat the 
bioth may not boil till the scum rises and has been 
taken off' entirely. When this has been done, add 
two carrots cut in halves, two turnips also cut, one 
parsnip, two leeks, one stalk of celery, two cloves, 
and either a small burnt onion, or a little caramel, 
to color it. It must boil slowly, skimming it from 
time to time until the meat is well cooked, when 
you will have an excellent soup. After the quan¬ 
tity and quality of the meat, what most contributes 
to make a good soup is to seo that it boils slowly, 
without stopping a moment, for six or seven hours. 
It must then bo passed through a iiuc colander, and 
if served with vermicelli, or the small Italian 
pastes, the soup must be poured in a saucepan, and 
the eighth of a pound of vermicelli added when the 
broth boils; it must boil for twenty minutes, or 
until the vermicelli is cooked. Farina can be used 
in the place of vermicelli, as also toasted bread, cut 
in very small and thin 3trips, and added when the 
soup is ready for the soup-tureen. 


vronson, r. iouaia, a bpamsfi red-flowering species; 
P. anomala, or Siberian Jugged-Leaved, with pink 
flowers; P. hybrida, a Siberian variety found grow¬ 
ing naturally, with red flowers; I\ Caucasica, a 
uative of the Caucasian mountains; P. arietina and 
P. mollis, both natives of Sicily, with downy foliage 
and red flowers; and lastly, P. Cretica, a native of 
Candia, on the north shore of the Island of Crete. 

I omitted to remark, under the pvoper head, that 
the roots of the Pwonia albfiora family are edible, 
and are used for food in some parts of Northern 
China, Tartary, and Siberia. 

Pmonia Moutan, or Shrubby Peeony,— This is the 
most splendid and showy of all Flowering Shrubs, 
and as yet it is among the most rare in our Ameri¬ 
can gardens. The different varieties expand their 
gorgeous bloom in the month of May, ten to fifteen 
days be.lore the Chinese Herbaceous P-.eonies, and 
the flowers of most of the varieties are fragrant. 
Independent of their sustaining the severest cold 
without the least injury, there is no class of sfirubs 


How to Select Flour.— First, look at the color; 
it it is white, with a slightly yellowish or straw- 
colored tint, buy it. If it is very white, with a 
bluish cast, or with black specks in it, refuse it. 
Second, examine its adhesiveness; wet and knead 
a little of it between your fingers; if it works 80 ft 
and sticky, it is poor. Third, throw a little lump of 
dry flour against a dry, smooth, perpendicular sur¬ 
face; if it falls like powder, it is bad. Fourth, 
squeeze some of the flour iu your hand; it it 
retains the shape given by the pressure, that, too, is 
a good sign. Flour that will stand all these tests it 
is safe to buy. These modes are given by old flour- 
dealers, and they pertain to a matter that concerns 
everybody, namely, the staff' of lile. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Written on the Eleventh Anniversary of my Mother's Death, 
Avgust 10, 1862. 

BY MINN IK 111 NT WOOD. 

Motitkb, O, Mother! beyond the tide, 

Over the river «o deep and wide, 

With j earning* niy heart has called for you 
As I've watched all day in the ether blue 
The fairy forms of a lleeey cloud, 

Looking so much like a spirit-shroud, 

Till, floating down through the boundless sea, 

I thought that you were coming to me. 

Mother, O, Mother I could it not be 

You came to me through the boundless sea ? 

For I heard light- footsteps upon the stair, 

And, softly lingers played with my hair. 

I heard a lullaby sweet and low, 

Calming my heart as in years ago, 

Making my spirit so glad and free, 

While your loving arms encircled me. 

Mother. O, Mother! beyond the tide. 

Over the river so deep and wide. 

In the weary years that since have rolled, 

Cov’ring my heart with a death-damp mold, 

Once and ugain have they passed to thee, 

Till but three are left on earth to me — 

Three, wearing crowns in the “ Land of Light,” 
Three, groping still in earth's Starless night. 

Mother, O, Mother! but three friends here! 

God cannot blame the uprising tear I 
Tears must moisten the dry heart strings, 

Else they break that, hind the spirit wings ; 

But, I'm so glad, Mother, glad for this. 

That you sometimes come and make earth bliss ; 
Although It now holds hut three for me, 

I upward look, for Heaven has three ! 

Hilldale Farm, ffump. Co., N. Y-, 1862. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

REPLY TO MINNIE MINT WOOD. 


Two things yon would like to know! — only two! 
Verily, you must be a happy mortal, if your need of 
knowledge can be satisfied by two things. “ One is. 
why will a man get drunk?” Don't faint, now, sim¬ 
ply because you encourage us in it. Who is it, at 
every parly or social gathering, with sparkling eye 
and rosy lip, bewilderment in every feature, grace¬ 
fully touches glasses and irresistibly smiles. “Your 
health, sir!” Who, when the ball-room grows healed 
and the dancers lew, calls so often for “another glass 
of wine, if you please,” 

An incident occurred last New Year's Day. which, 
though rather old, will serve my purpose. Myself, 
in company with other gentlemen friends, wore 
calling on those who kept “open house.” Passing 
up the marble steps, our summons was answered by 
a pompous darkey, who showed us into the parlor, 
where sat father and mother ready to receive ns; 
but the object of our visit was not present. We 
inquired for her, and learned to our sorrow that she 
was indisposed. Presently the little font-year old, 
Benny, anxious to do his part toward entertaining 
us, and to communicate the most imporlant news, 
came running up with this precious hit of informa¬ 
tion “ Pasaid we shouldn't have wine, and Carrie 
says if we can’t have wine she wont keep open doors. 
Site's up stairs; her door is shut Light it is.” 

General laws have not changed since the world 
began. Eve gave the apple to Adam, and lie ate it 
Please draw- your own inference. If we drink wilh 
you when you make it acceptable, you can’t blame 
those who try to make it acceptable to themselves 
alone. 

The other is, “ Why will a man chew tobacco?” 
As I am a Yankee, I must prove myself a worthy 
descendant of noble sires, and perpetuate their time- 
honored customs by answering your question with 
another. Why will ladies chew yum? Of all things 
horrible on the earth, in the air, or under the sea, a 
icoman with a quid in her mouth is most so! 

Now, it’s a favorite saying of my mother’s, that oue 
good turn deserves anoiher, and there are several 
things that I’d like to know. W}iy will a woman, 
having a respectable form, ruin it, with her health, 
for the sake of making herself look like an hour¬ 
glass? J never imagined angels to have such forms. 
As for Plutonic Dixie, I'm not acquainted in those 
realms. 1 confess that to be entirely out of my 
present latitude. 

Another. Why will you persist in spoiling your 
ptetty faces with lily white and -vermilion? Is that 
womanly? I'm sure its neither manly, nor beastly. 

Why will ladies marry those who chew and drink? 

(please, bear in mind that 1 am addicted to neither 
of the vices,) and why will they sue for breach of , 
promise? Why does every lady who affects litera- | 
ture alliterate so shockingly? Instead of flooding | 
the newspaper world with Minnie Myrtles, , 
Lillie Leas, &c., why can’t we have some sensible ( 
Betsey Smiths or Patty Blynns? Shades of < 
our ancestors, bow we degenerate! Questions mill- i 
tiply, but 1 will ask no more at present, and try and ( 
content myself with a truthtul answer of these. If [ 
Mr. Moore, with his usual kindness, allows us a ^ 
corner of bis sheet, I hone, in a short time, to be “ a f 
wiser and a better man.” g 

In answering your questions, do not infer that I ; 
aspire to a situation in Barm m’h Museum. As I am ( 
somewhat retiring, such publicity would not be at, ( 
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ABOUT CRINOLINE. 

- About the “gracefulness of those expanded 
skirts which sweep the ground, ” gathering all 
the tilth and blocking up the way. so gentlemen 
have “nowbere” to walk, I confess 1 can't see it I 
think, gentlemen, you will have to call a meeting, 
and consult the expediency of constructing an upper 
tier of sidewalks, just above the others, so as to have 
a chance In ihe world with we “expanded” and 
expensive feminines, 

I am an unfashionable woman myself, as every¬ 
body about me knows; and I think it's a shame for 
women to abuse themselves, and others, as they do 
in various ways, by wearing such skirts. They do 
violence to their own sense of neatness, abuse their 
husbands’ pockets, and the wash-women. Yon 
women, who are about your house, superintending 
and doing a part of your work, with your plain 
calico dresses and white skirts trailing along, how 
you do drag out your own existence, and punish 
yourself and others. Wherein is your glory or 
reward? Your dress is not fit for a house costume, 
and certainly unbecoming in the street; so where 
can be found an appropriate sphere for it? I think 
it will do for us to wait till we get to be real angels, 
to wear the flowing robes when we shall have the 
wings to enable us to keep them out of the dust 
and dirt 

Nor would I be on extremes. A dress can lie of a 
reasonable latitude. If is presumable; that we have 
feet and ankles; and if a neat shoe and hose were 
accidental ly discerni ble, would gentlemen beshoclced? 
Come, gentlemen, please speak again. Nothing but 
your candid opinion will ever settle the matter. Do, 
or do you not, admire women as street scavengers? 
If we can only get at the bottom of your hearts—you 
who dare to speak. Brooms, sometimes, do other 
things than sweeping, I have heard. You have to 
Tolerate our whims, whether you admire or not, but 
f, for one, would like to know your sincere views 
on this subject. Queecht. 

GYMNASTIC COSTUMES FOR LADIES. 

Dr. Lewis, in his new work, “The Gymnastic,” 
gives the following hints as to the proper costumes 
for ladies to wear in performing gymnastic exer- 


FATHER IS COMING. ' 

The clock is on the stroke of six. 

The father's work is done ; 

Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 

And put the kettle on. 

The wild night-wind is blowing cold. 

’Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold. 

He is coming o’er the wold apace, 

He is stronger than the storm ; 

He does not fee] the Cold, not he, 

His heart it. is so warm. 

For father's heart is stout and true 
As ever tinman bosom knew. 

He makes all toil, all hardship, light— 

■Would all men were the same— 

So ready to be pleased, so kind, 

So very slow to blame! 

Folks need not he unkind, austere, 

For love hath readier will than fear. 

Nay, do not close ttie shutters, child, 

For far along the lane 
The little window looks, and he 
Can see it shining plain. 

I’ve heard him 6ay he loves to mark 
The cheerful firelight through the dark. 

And well do all that father likes, 

His wishes are 60 few ; 

Would they were more—that every hour 
Some wish of his I knew! 

I’m sure it makes a happy day 
When I can please him any way. 

I know he's coming by this sign— 

The baby's almost wild ; 

See how he laughs, and crows, and stares— 
Heaven bless the merry chUd! 

He's father’s self in face and limb, 

And father's heart is strong in him. 

Hark! hark! 1 hear hi* footsteps now ; 

He’s through the garden gate ; 

Run, little Bess, and ope the door, 

And do not let him wait. 

Shout! baby, shout! and clap thy hands, 

For father on the threshold stands, 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


every shilling? Can’t you trust her? Why can’t 
yon have the soul and generosity in you to pla< e 
, the interest of a certain sum, according to your 
means, at her disposal, and try whether she will 
abuse your kindness, or love you any the less, or 
your borne will be any the less pleasant. Just 
please to try it. 

It would be very hard if the case were reversed, 
and you had to go to her lor every penny, and 
watch her good-natured moods, too. to avoid a harsh 
reproof or unjust censure. Plenty of men there are 
who are worLh their thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands, who never dreamed it possible to stretch 
their liberality so far as to give their wives the 
independence and pleasure of a small anmiity for 
personal expenses. It she is a good wife and true 
woman, she does not want money to lavish on jew¬ 
elry and laces, She wants to be considered com¬ 
petent to use a little money advantageously and as 
she pleases. And you would not be the loser if you 
allowed her weekly sums for family and household 
expenses. You compel her to go to a store and 
trade and trust, thus paying the highest prices, and 
never knowing just how much Bbe is spending, and 
by and by, when the bills are due—no matter if 
they are far within your income, and not at all 
extravagant—you give her a regular lecture and 
warning. Many women, who had a few hundred 
dollars in their own right when you married, have 
been persuaded to place it, with yours, in some 
investment, and either lost it or lost the control of 
it and the use of if. And now, they cringe and 
crawl to you, afraid to ask for a few dollars! Is 
that fair, gentlemen? 

Please consider these things, and if you never 
have been just before, begin now, and see how 
much it is in your power to increase your own 
happiness by enhancing the love and respect of the 
one you call wife. Make her feel that you consider 
her your equal, and to have rights, and tastes as 
correct as your own. Am I not right, dear Col. 
Moore? I believe you think so, whether you ap¬ 
prove or not And now, good-by till next time. 
Westfield, N. Y. August, 1862. L —y P— d. 



“WHEN THE TIDE GOES OUT” 

Through the weary day on his couch he lay, 

With the life-tide ebbing slow away, 

And the dew on his cold brow gathering fast 
As the pendulum numbered moments passed. 
And t heard a sad voice, whispering, say, 

“ When the tide goes out. he will pass away; 

Pray for a soul’s serene release, 

That the weary spirit may rest in peace 
When the tide goes out.” 

When the tide goes out from the sea-girt lands 
It bears strange freight from the gleaming sands. 
The white winged ships that silent wait 
Fur the foaming wave, or a wind that's late ; 

The treasures cast on a rocky shore 

From the stranded ship that shall sail no more; 

And herpes that follow the shining seas— 

Oh ! the ocean svide shall win all these 
When the tide goes out 

But. from ail that drift from the shore to the sea, 

Is the human aunt to Eternity ; 

Floating away from a silent shore, 

Like a fated ship to return no more. 

Saddest, most solotnn of alt, a soul 
Pausing where unknown waters roll. 

Wtiere sliaU the surging current tend, 

Slowly dividing friend from friend, 

When the tide goes out? 

For our parting spirit, pray, oh I pray I 
While the tide of life is ebbing away, 

That the soul may pass o'er sunnier seas 
Than clasped of old the Hesperides. 

A hark whose sails by angel hands 

Shnll he furled on a sitund of golden sands ; 

And the friends that stand on a silent shore. 
Knowing that we shall return no more, 

Shull wish us jov of a voyage fair, 

With calm sweet sloes, and favoring air, 

When the tide goes out. 

->■ •» . < - 

LOST CHILDREN. 


The most essential feature of the dress is perfect 
liberty about the waist and shoulders. The female 
cosfnme may be never so short, if the waist or 
shoulders be trammelled, the exertions will serve 
no good purpose. If the arms can be thrust per¬ 
pendicularly upward without drawing a quarter of 
an ounce on the dress, the most vital point has been 
secured. It is made very loose about the head and 
shoulders, worn without hoops, but with a thin 
skirt as near the color of the dress as possible, and 
only stiff enough to keep the outside skirt from hang¬ 
ing closely to the legs. This skirt, should he fast¬ 
ened to the belt of the dress so that it will not hang 
below the dress when the arms are raised. 

The present style of Garibaldi waist is very beau¬ 
tiful It is particularly appropriate for gymnastics; 
as it allows the freest, action of the arms and 
shoulders. But to permit this waist to fall over the 
belt, which is its peculiar feature, the belt is usually 
made tight enough to keep it in position. This is 
wrong, Buttons should be placed on the inside of 
the belt, the same as on gentlemen's pants for 
suspenders, and the same kind of suspenders should 
be worn. In this way the belt may be very loose, 
and yet, being supported over the shoulders, it will 
remain in its proper position. 

- 

Things worth Forgetting.— It is almost fright¬ 
ful, and altogether humiliating, to think how much 
there is in the common on-going of domestic and 
social life, which deserves nothing but to be in¬ 
stantly and forever forgotten. Yet it is equally 
atnaxing bow large a class seem to have no other busi¬ 
ness but to repeat and perpetuate these very things. 
That is the vocation of gossips,—an order of society 
that perpetuates mure mischief than all the com¬ 
bined plagues of Egypt together. You may have 
noticed bow many speeches there are which become 
mischievous only by being heard a second time; 
and what an army ol both sexes are sworn to see to 
it, that the fatal repetition shall be had. Blessed is 
that man or woman that can let drop all the burrs 
uud thistles, instead of picking them up. and fast¬ 
ening them on to Ihe next passenger! Would we 
only let the vexing and malicious saying die, how 
fast the lacerated and scandal ridden world would 
gei healed and tranquilized.— Dr. Huntington. 


(please Dear in mind tliat_ t am addicted to neither The World ok Flowers.-IC it were for me to 
ot the vices.) and why will they sue for breach ol direct how little girls and boys should he led to 
promise? Why does every lady who affects litera- think of the w is.dom aud g00 dness and power of 
tme alliterate so shockingly? Instead o! flooding God, I think I should say, make them acquainted 
the newspaper world with Minnie Myrtles, witU the wor] j of flowers . Let them be taU ght, 

Li i.t.ti. Leas, &c., why can t we have some sensible even while little children, to tell the common names 
Betsey Smiths or 1 atty Blynns? Shades of of flowers. Let them have little spots of ground or 
our ancestors, bow we degenerate! Questions mill- boxes of dirt in which to plant flowers, and take 
tipty, but 1 will ask no more at present, and try and care 0 f them. Let them gather wild flowers on the 
content mysoll with a truthtul answer of these. If hills, in the valleys, over the meadows, in the 
Mr. Moore, with his usual kindness,_ allows us a WO cds, an d along‘the brook. When old enough, 
corner of his sheet, I hone, in a short lime, to be “a give them a cheap magnifying glass, and let them 
wiser and a better man, see the exquisite delicacy of form and structure and 

In answering your questions, do not infer that I tints, and the dependence of each part upon the 
aspire to a situation in BaRnim s Museum. As I am other, and all upon the soil and the shower and 
somewhat retiring, such publicity would not be at (he sun, and so trace the whole to the wisdom and 
all pleasant. So I will cheerfully resign in favor of benevolence of Him who formed and produces 
the one who answers my questions; or if you prefer them all. 


There is no study that awakes such high and 
holy thoughts as that of Nature. Often while wan¬ 
dering in some beautiful grove, far away from the 
din and (urmoil of busy life, we have felt raised 
above the scenes of earth, and it seemed as though 
we were communing with beings of another sphere. 
At such times we often long for the spirit to be set 
free from this earthly house of clay. But do we 
fully appreciate these beautiesof the natural scenery 
which are so lavishly bestowed upon us? In look¬ 
ing upon a rare painting, or listening to the song¬ 
stress as she warbles forth her notes of melody, we 
are entranced; but we can gaze unmoved upon tbe 
scenes which inspired the sonl of the painter as he 
bent over bis easel, or that called forth those melo¬ 
dious strains of music from the songstress. 

God has endowed us with a mind so organized 
that we can appreciate the beauties which are ever 
spread before us; but we have become so accus¬ 
tomed to those scenes that many of us look with 
indifference upon them. , 

We would not. condemn the admiration which 
we possess, in a greater or less degree, for the pro¬ 
ductions of man; for he must Tie inspired from 
Nature to produce great works. Wert? our com- 
munings more with the God of Nature, we would 
arrive at a higher standard of excellence than we 
have yet attained, and we would see more purity 
aud originality of thought in every class of society. 

All possess this love for the beautiful, but in some 
hearts it has been uearly obliterated by the vanities 
of earth. With too many, this beautiful world is but 
a dreary waste, wherein to languish out a misera¬ 
ble existence; but if, in all our acts, we strive to 
accomplish some good, aud to do that which will 
conduce to the benefit of those around us, we shall 
feel elevated, and shall know that with us life has 
not been a failure. 

There is sunshine for all, if we do not go through 
the world with our eyes shut; or rather, if we do not 
close our hearts to the beautiful truths in life. If 
we but learn to look upon the bright side of the pic¬ 
ture, we will see many things in a different light 
than we do when we try to reason ourselves into the 
belief that life for us has no sunshine, but that every¬ 
thing is shrouded in gloom. Let us attend well to our 
thoughts, that they are right; for those impressions 
which are now being made upon our minds can 
never be effaced. They are as enduring as time 
itself. Nellie. 

SL Charles, Kane Co., III., 1862. 


the one who answers my questions; or if you prefer 
it, you shall be styled the eighth wonder of the 
world—or, more preferable still, (not to say more 
wonderful.) a sensible woman. Harry Brown. 

Bachelor's Retreat, Sunnysidc. Mich., 1862. 

American Babies. — I must protest that Ameri¬ 
can babies are an unhappy race. They eat and 
drink just as they please; they are never punished; 
they arc never banished, snubbed and kept in the 
background, as children are kept with us; and yet 
they are wretched and uncomfortable. My heart 


The Doll’s Mission. —The doll is one of the 
most imperious necessities, and at the same time 
oue of the most charming Instincts of female child¬ 
hood. To care for, to clothe, to adorn, to dress, to 
undress, to dress over again, to teach, to scold a lit¬ 
tle, to rock, to cuddle, to put to sleep, to imagine 
that something is somebody— all the future of wo¬ 
man is there. Even when musing and prattling, 
while making little wardrobes and little baby 
clothes, while sewing little dresses, little boddlces, 
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PLAIN TALK TO THE MEN. 

Dear “Col.”:—I f we women are to be allowed 
lree speech in these Rurals, I would like very 
much to have my say about, a few things, and 1 will 
be just as brief as possible, and elucidate tuy sub¬ 
ject; but I don’t like to feel nervous about space, 
and that I must put it all in a very few words, or 
be set aside. 1 wish to speak of and to the men, 
and just as kindly as I can, with the truth on my 
side. I think they are very good, some of them— 
very gentlemanly, intelligent, &c., and mean that 
we shall have enough to eat, and a good home—in 
short, they intend to be called good, and liberal 
providers; and they are, comparatively speaking. 

But they have all of their business so arranged 
that all of the resources of their farms, or trades, or 
merchandize flow into their own pockets, and are 
wholly under their control, and every time wife 
wants a sixpence for private use, she must go to 
you, O lord and master of terrestrial things! You 
pull out a little change. “ How much do you want, 
wife?” As though a few shillings would supply all 


MOVING. 

People who Jive in cities and move regularly 
every year from one good, furnished, right-side-up 
house to another, will think I give a very small 
reason for a vary broad fact; but they do not know 
what they are talking about. They have fallen into 
a way of looking upon a house as a sort of exagger¬ 
ated trunk, into which they pack themselves annual¬ 
ly with as much nonchnlance as if it were only their 
preparation for a summer trip to the sea-shore. 
They don’t strike root anywhere. They don’t have 
to tear up anything. A man comes with a cart and 
horses. There is a stir in the one house — they are 
gone; there is a stir in the other—they are settled; 
and everything is wound up and set going for anoth¬ 
er year. We do these things differently in the coun¬ 
try. We don't build a bouse by way of experiment 
and live in it a few years, then tear it down and 
build another. We live in a house till it cracks, and 
then plaster it over; then it totters, and we prop it 
up; then it rocks, and we rope it down; then it 
sprawls, and we clatnp it; then it Crumbles, and we 
have a new underpinning, hut keep living in it all 
the time. To know what moving really means, you 
must move from just such a rickety-rackety old 
farm house, where you have clung and grown like a 
fungus ever since there was anything to grow— 
where your life and luggage have crept into all the 
crevices uud corners, and every wall is festooned 
with associations thicker than cobwebs that are 
pretty thick — where the furniture and the pictures 
and the kniekknacks are so become a part and par¬ 
cel of tbe house, so grown with it and into it, that 
you do not know they are chiefly rubbish till you 
begin to move them and they fall to pieces, and 
don’t know it then, but persist in packing them up 
and carrying them away for the sake of auld lang 
syne, till, set up again in your new abode, you sud¬ 
denly find that their sacrednegs is gone, their dig¬ 
nity has degraded into dinginess, and the faded, 
patched, chintz sofa, that was not only comfortable, 
but respectable, in the old wainscotted sitting-room, 
has suddenly turned into “an object,” when lang 
synes go by the board, and the heir-loom is inconti¬ 
nently set adrift. Undertake to move from this 
tumble-down old bouse, strewn ibick with the debris 
of many generations, into a tumble-up, peaky, pei ky, 
plastery, shingly, stary new one, that is not hall 
finished, and never will be, and good enough for it, 
and you will perhaps comprehend how it is that I 
find a great crack in my life. On the further side 
are prosperity, science, literature, philosophy, reli- . 
gion, society, and all the refinements, and amenities, 
and benevolences, aud purities of life, — in short, 
all the arts of peace and civilization, and Chris¬ 
tianity,— and on this side — moving. — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


they are wretched and uncomfortable. My heart clothes, while sewing little dresses, little boddlces, sublunary wants. “ I want several dollars, for—.” 

has bled for them as I have heard them squalling by and little jackets, the child becomes a little girl, the “Several dollars! Why, what have you done with 

the hour together in agonies of discontent and dys- little girl becomes a great girl, the great girl be- that money I gave you awhile ago?”—ten, or fifteen, 

pepsia. Can it be, 1 wonder, that children are hap- comes a woman. The first baby takes the place of or twenty dollars, perhaps several weeks or months 

pier when they are made to obey orders and are sent the last doll.— Victor Hugo. ago; and she has bad bet* groceries to buy, supplies 


to bed at six o'clock, than when allowed to regulate 
their own conduct; that bread aud milk is more fa¬ 
vorable to laughter and soft childish ways than 
beef-steak and pickles three times a day; that an 
occasional whipping, even, will conduce to rosy 
cheeks? It is an idea which I should never dare to 
broach to an American mother; but I must confess 
that after my travels on the western continent my 
opinions have a tendency in that direction. Beef¬ 
steaks and pickles certainly produce smart little 
men and women. Let that be taken for granted 
But rosy laughter and winning childish ways are, I 
fancy, the produce of bread and milk. — Anthony 
Trollope. 


M hat is a Datu.ing?— It is the dear, little, bearn- 
iug girl who meets one on tbe doorstep; who flings 
her fair arms around one’s neck, and kisses one 
with her whole soul of love; who seizes one’s hat, 
who relieves one of one’s coat, and hands the tea 
and toast so prettily; who places her elfish form at 
the piano, and warbles forth, unsolicited, such 
delicious songs; who casts herself at one's footstool, 
aud clasps one’s hand, and asks eager, unheard-of 
questions, with such bright eyes and flushing face; 
and on whose light, flossy curls one places one’s 
hand and breathes “ God bless her,” as the fairy 
form departs. 


for the house and children, and so many ways and 
means for it to go, that, though she economized 
closely, and denied herself the smallest luxury, yet 
it 'would disappear, and there were several little 
articles she really needed. But you think she is 
heedless and extravagant —ask her if she thinks 
money grows on bushes, aud tell her she’ll have to 
earn it herself by and by, and then she’ll know 
where it comes from. 

Now, sir, if she is a woman of fine feelings, and 
possessed of common sense, why do you speak to 
your wife in that way? And if you are a man of 
property, why do you place her in the position that 
she must beg of and give an account to you for 


American Hopefulness. —One of the American 
characteristics which most surprised the goodnalured 
Mr. Trollope in his recent journey through this 
country,is the imperturbable good humor and hope¬ 
fulness of the people. He meets frequently people 
who are mined by the calamities of tbe war. They 
never weep, or wring their hands, or tear their 
hair. One man, from whom the secessionists of 
Missouri had taken cattle aud cropB, and all the 
fruit ot the labor of years, merely remarked in a 
quiet way, while he picked his teeth with a bowie 
knife, “Yes, they have been kinder rough with 
me!” That was all; be had nothing else to say. 
Mr. Trollope thinks a genuine American never 
complains and never despairs. Whatever happens 
in the external world, says Mr. T., “the man is 
always there.” 

True Culture.— Alas! how many examples are 
now present to memory of young men the most 
anxiously and expensively be-scbool-mastered, be- 
fcutored, bo-lectured, anything but educated; who 
have received arms and ammunition, instead of 
skill, strength, and courage; varnished, rather than 
polished: perilously over-civilized, and most pitia¬ 
bly uncultivated! and all from inattention to the 
method dictated by Nature herself—to the simple 
truth that as the forms in all organized existence, so 
must all true and living knowledge proceed from 
within; that it may be trained, supported, fed, excited, 
but can never be infused or impressed.— Coleridge. 
- »«♦■■»- 

“When a man takes more pleasure in earning 
money than in spending it,” says a popular writer 
on economy, “ he has taken the first step towards 
wealth.” This is good in its place, but it may be 
well to be reminded, that when a man takes more 
pleasure in hoarding money than in doing good 
with it, he has taken a long step towards perdition. 

Njsyer speak evil of any one, on any pretense 
whatever. 


The following beautiful sentiment, in regard to 
the future condition of children, is from the pen of 
Henry Ward Beecher: 

“When God gives me a babe, I say, ‘I thank 
^ God for this lamp lit in my family.’ And when, 
alter it has been a light in my household for two 
or three years, it pleases God to take it away, I 
can take the cup, bitter or sweet; I can say, ‘My 
light has gone out; my heart is sacked; my hopes 
are desolated; my child is lost—my child is lost!’ 
Or, I can say in the spirit of Job, ‘ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
j name of the Lord.’ It has pleased God to take five 
j children from me, but, I never lost one and never 
shall. When I have a child Christ, covets, with a 
divine coveting, and he says to me, in words of 
’ tenderness, ‘ Will you not give me the child, and 
let. me take care of it. instead of yourself?' my 
( flesh may remonstrate, hut my heart says, ‘Lord, 

I take it and adopt it.' I have lived long enough 
since the taking away of my children, to find that 
it is better as it is, than that they should have re- 
mained with me. I have seen a great many cares 
and troubles for a person of my years, but I bear 
witness that God has put no trial upon me which 
has not been good for me to endure. 

As believers in Christianity, which reveals God 
as our Father, and heaven as our eternal home, it 
is our privilege to feel that, when our children are 
taken from us, they are not lost, to ns, but only pass 
on before us to the spirit world, to become angelic 
beings around the burning throne of God and the 
Lamb. Jesus declared that of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. They have gone from us, to live with 
the crowned immortals, to be watched for and 
cared for by tbe angels of light,; and we doubt not 
that they will he among the first to welcome us to 
the shining courts on high.” 

A Salutary Thought. —When I was a young 
man, there lived in our neighborhood a farmer who 
was usually reported <o be a very liberal man. and 
uncommonly upright in his dealings. When he 
had any of tbe produce of his farm to dispose of, he 
made it an invariable rule to give good measure 
— rather more than could be required of him. One 
of his friends, observing him frequently doing so, 
questioned ns lo why lie did it—told him he gave 
too much, and said it would not be to his advan¬ 
tage. Now mark the answer of this excellent man. 

“ God Almighty has permitted me but one journey 
through the world, and when I am gone I cannot 
return to rectify mistakes.” Think of this. But one 
journey through the world! 

Power of Religion.— See, then, how powerful 
religion is; it commands the heart; it commands the 
vitals. Morality, that cornea with a pruning knife, 
cuts off all 8proutings, all wild luxuriances; but 
religion lays the axe at the root of the tree. Mor¬ 
ality looks that the skin of the apple be fair; but 
religion searcheth to the very core. Morality 
chides outward exorbitances, hut religion checks 
secret inclinations. .Religion requires the very 
flower and vigor of the spirit, the strength and 
sinews of the soul, the prime and top ot tlie affec¬ 
tions. It is no empty wish, nor languishing en¬ 
deavor, no Biill-born prayer, nor abortive resolution 
will serve the turn .—Nathaniel CulverweU. 

Human Toil. —The sentence of toil and the prom¬ 
ise ot glory have issued from the same throne. 
Even our troubles bere may make tbe material of 
enjoyments above the circumscription of the earth. 
All are agents in the restorative mercy of the great 
Disposer; all turn into discipline. The obstacles to 
knowledge, the struggles of the heart, the thousand 
roughnesses of the common path of man, are con¬ 
verted into the muscular force of the mind. We 
are but sowing in the winter of our nature tbe seed 
which shall flourish in immortality.—Dr. Croly. 

-» « ♦ ■ »- 

The Like within— Our earthly lives may waste 
and wear like the dropping sand; but the inner 
life can never waste nor wear. Time writes no 
wrinkles upon its brow. It is no fleeting shadow, 
no wasting dream. It must remain unimpaired till 
it reaches that beautiful land where angels dwell, 
and rejoices forever in the presence of God. 


A Beautiful Fancy.— In the “Legend of the 
Tree of Life,” published in New York, in 1775, 
occurs the following: “ Trees aud woods have twice 
saved the world—first by the ark, then by the cross; 
making full amends for the evil fruit of the tree of 
Paradise, by that which was borne on the tree in 
Golgotha. 

Sincere desire after God, and actual communion 
with Him, constitutes the real life of religion.— 
Chapin. 











and attempted to draw nur fhrccs 011 1. Failing in 
this, they ltd vanned rapidly on the ground her,ween 
the Clinton and Olay Cut roads. The whole hrnnfc 
of t.ho attack, consequently, fell upon the Four¬ 
teenth Maine. Twenty-first ftidiana and Six'll Mich¬ 
igan. As soon as it became apparent that this was 
the real point of attack, Gen. Williams ordered up 
the Ninth Connecticut, Fourth Wisconsin, and one 
section ot Manning's battery, to support the left, 
ami the Thirteenth Massachusetts and two sections 
of Nina's battery to support ih • right 

You will therefore see that the disposition (with 
the slight exception himed at) and the maneuver¬ 
ing were faultless, 

The conduct of our troops was excellent. The 
Twenty-first Indiana particularly distinguished 
itself. 1 saw a number of the dead of the enemy 
to-day in front of the ground they occupied; blit 
not content with the check they gave the enemy, 
this regiment pursued him quite a distauce, strew¬ 
ing the ground with his dean. 

The brave (Jen. Williams fell in front, of the Sixth 
Michigan, towards (he end of the conflict, while 
giving his men. a noble example of reckless amt 
daring bravery. He was killed by a rifle ball in the 


would have destroyed the whole of tho rebel forces. 
By It) A. M. all firing had ceased, and the enemy 
had retired with haste, leaving over 300 of his dead 
on the field of battle. Every one of his dead were 
buried by our men, except many who died in the 
retreat, or were killed by the long-reaching shells of 
our gunboats. The field presented evidences of the 
desperation of the combats at the crossing of the 
roads where the rebels had endeavored to flank us, 
and where they were met by the Indiana and Mich¬ 
igan regiments. The men fought hard. Those who 
lost their arras tore up the rails from the fences. 
More than one rebel was found dead who had been 
killed in this way. In one spot, behind a beautiful 
tomb, with effigies of infant children kneeling, 
twelve dead rebels were found inoneheap. Every¬ 
where they strewed the earth, and made ghastly the 
quiet graveyard under which they soon ley, victims 
to a madness which, if much longer persisted in, 
will make the entire land red with blood; for the 
rebellion must be crushed, it we have to use the 
last, most certain, but most fatal weapon left, us. 
Eel us pray that they will not force us to this last 
dread alternative—that they will return to reason 
in time, and dismiss the bitter hatred which they 
nourish in their hearts against us. Let them re¬ 
member that as a love begets love,” so does scorn 
and hatred beget, their like; and let them beassured 
that it will bo a sorry day for Southern homos, when 
tiie fierce (ires of ruge and hate begin to burn in the 
Northern heart. I am convinced that as yet there 
is little of that feeling existing; but. it will come. 

A correspondent of the Delta gives the following 
account of the fight between the two iron gunboats 
Essex and Arkansas: 

I will dispose of the destruction of the Arkansas 
at tho outset, by asserting that it was a fair sland-up, 
knock-down, and scratch-gravel fight between the 
t.wo iron-clad nondescripts —the Union Essex and 
tho rebel Arkansas. No matter what the rebels 


CURIOUS FACTS 


The following curious facts wi'h regard to our 
Presidents, appear from history: 

George Washington, 1st President, died without 
children. He was re-elected. 

John Adams. 2d President, had children. He 
was not re-elected. 

Thomas Jefferson, 3d President, died without 
children. He was re-elected. 

James Madison, 4th President, died without chil¬ 
dren. He was re-elected. 

James Mnnroe, 5th President, died without chil¬ 
dren. He was re-elected. 

John Quincy Adams, 6th President, had children. 
He was not re-elected. 

Andrew Jackson, 7th President, had no children. 
He was re-elected. 

Martin Van Boren, 8th President, had children. 
He was not re-elected. 

William Henry Harrison, 9th President, had chil¬ 
dren. He died in about one month after he was 
sworn into office. 

John Tyler, 10th President, had children, ne 
was not re-elected. 

James K. Polk, 11th President, had no children, 
and declined the nomination for a second term. 

Zachary Taylor, 12th President, had children. 
He died before the expiration of his term. 

Millard Fillmore, 13th President, had children, 
and was not re-elected. 

Franktin Pierce, J4th President, had children, 
and was not re-elected. 

James Buchanan, 16th President, has no children, 
and nova verrons. 

From the above facts, it appears that no President 
who ever had children has been re-elected to the 
Chief Magistracy of the Nation, while with the ex¬ 
ception of Mr. Polk, who declined a re-nomination, 
all those having no children have been re-elected. 


The American Railroad Journal, in an article 
referring to the late disastrous rain storm and 
lreS bets in Pennsylvania and New York, says: 

• Tbe science of meteorology has now arrived at 
«uch a pitch that every general violent storm, such 
as that on Wednesday week, can be predicted with 
almost absolute certainty twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours in advance. By means of the telegraph, this 
information might be communicated to all parts of 
the country in a few minutes, so that signals could 
be displayed along the coast, while in the interior. 
wo rks could be pul in a state of readiness to receive 
tbe expected visitor. Every reservoir could be run 
drv; every canal be lowered; even tbe boatmen 
could be forewarned. A large number of valuable 
fires perished during the late freshet, every one ol 
which might have been saved to their own families 
an d the community at large. 

‘•We are here making use of no reckless asser¬ 
tions. The experiment of foretelling the weather 
has been tried in England. It is conducted on 
strictly scientific principles, by a Department under 
tbe supervision of Admiral Fiizroy. To defray the 
necessary expenses in connection wilh it., the Brit¬ 
ish Government makes a small appropriation 
annually. A leading English journal remarks that 
this invention has already been the means of saving 
hundreds of lives annually. It is admitted on all 
hands, that though Fitzroy has made frequent mis¬ 
takes as to the local gales, yet that no great storm 
has visited the country during the past year with¬ 
out being heralded several hours in advance, by 
the display of signals along the coast, warning sea¬ 
men to keep off shore, or not venture out for the 
time beiDg. In this country, owing to the uniform¬ 
ity of our general coast lines, tbe laws of storms 
will doubtless be found more simple than in any 
part of Europe. 


“ O, God! may tho shout of the nation ring out 
Till the babe in the cradle its chorus shiUl falter; 

Till the land 
Of brave men, 

Heart and hand 
Joined again, 

Shall swell hut one hymn, around one common altar 
Till the hymn as it walcos 
All the seas and the lakes. 

Shall rise to the dawning of peace as it breaks— 

And breathe, by the banner no brother forsakes, 

* The Union—Now and Forever!”’ 


chest, 

Tim enemy’s forces consisted of two Louisiana 
regiments, ft he Fourth and Thirtieth.) two Missis¬ 
sippi, the Third, Fourth. Fifth, Sixth. Seventh and 
Eighth Kentuckv, two Tennessee, one Alabama 
regiment, thirteen guns. and a large guerrilla force. 
Their attacking force numbered fully six thousand 
men. Our actual force engaged was not over two 
thousand men. Three companies of the Sixth 
Michigan covered themselves with glory, in recov¬ 
ering from a large force two guns posted on the 
right, of the Magnolia Cemetery, which temporarily 
were left by our forces The same three companies 
captured the colors of the Fourth Louisiana, but 
onlv after they hud shot down four successive color 
bearers. 

The exact loss on our side is not yet reported. 
But certain it is, that it is much less than that of 
the enemy. 

The following is the order of Major-General 
Butler, issued on Saturday, the !Hh of August, con¬ 
veying thanks to the troops: 

HKADQCAWTKKS D8I*AimiKNT OP TDK ClTI.K, ) 
NkW OM.KANS, l,A., Aug. 9, 18B2. 5 

Soldiers of the. Army of the Gulf: — Your suc¬ 
cesses heretofore have been substantially bloodless. 

Taking and holding tbe most important strategi¬ 
cal and commercial positions, with the aid ol the 
gallant navy, by the wisdom of your combinations, 
and the moral power of your arms, it has been led 
for the last few days to baptize you in blood. 

The Spanish conqueror of Mexico won imperish¬ 
able renown by landing in that country and burning 
his transport ships, to cut otf all hope of retreat. 
You, more wise and economical, but with equal 
providence against, retreat, sent yours home. 

Organized to operate on the sea coast, yon 
advanced your outposts to Baton Rouge, the Capital 
of the State of Louisiana, more than two hundred 
and fifty miles into the interior. 

Attacked there by a division of our rebel enemies 
tinder Command of a Major-General recreant to 
loyal Kentucky, whom some would have honored 
before his apoptaev. of doubly superior numbers, 
you have repulsed in the open field his myrmidons, 
who took advantage of your sickness, from the ma¬ 
laria of the marshes of Vicksburg, to make a cow¬ 
ardly attack. 

The brigade at Baiun Rouge has routed theenemy. 

lie has lost three Brig. Generals killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, many Colonels and field officers. He 
has more than a thousand killed and wounded. 

You have captured three pieces of artillery, six 
caissons, two stand of colors, and a large uumber of 
prisoners. 

* -*»* * . * i < • t • it •• i i i iii . 


ROCHESTER N. Y„ AUGUST 30. 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


Battle of Baton Kongo. 

Onk of the most severe and gallant battles of 
the war has just been fought and won at Baton 
Rouge. The nit miters engaged were not large.— 
only 2 500 on our side,— yet they fought with a 
desperation seldom equalled, and diSCOmfitted five 
thousand rehels. The Arkansas, the rebel iron-clad 
gunboat that defied our gunboats at, Vicksburg, run 
down the river to aid in the capture of Baton Rouge, 
but met a tartar, in tho shape of the Union gunboat 
Essex, and was destroyed. Gen. Williams, the 
commander of the Federal forces, was killed in the 
engagement. The details are so interesting that we 
give them considerable space. 

Tho New Orleans Delta gives Col. Cahill's report 
of the action as follows: 

Hkapquautkhs Srcond Ukqimr.vt, ) 
BaTO.V Itoi'CM, August 6. 3 

Captain :—I have the honor to report that an 
attack was made early yesterday morning, by a 
Confederate force of about ten regiments, under 
Command nf Maj Gen. J. C Breckinridge, and that 
after a fight ol four hours duration, and of great 
severity, theenemy were repulsed. 

1 regret to state that Brig -Gen. Williams was 
killed on the field, by a rifle bull through the chest. 

During the battle our forces were obliged to retire 
about a quarter ot a mile from one original position, 
and the enemy were thus able to occupy, tempora¬ 
rily, the camps of the Twenty-first Indiana, Seventh 
Vermont, ann Fourteenth Maine regiments, and to 
destroy much of the baggage and camp equipage. 
They were, however, driven out: but our numbers 
being much lessened by sickness and the men uu 
the field being much exhausted uy fatigue and heat, 
it was deemed inexpedient to pursue. 

I am unable as yet to give a report of our casual¬ 
ties. which, 1 am sorry to say, are considerable. 

The enemy has retired several utiles, and, from 
all I can learn, is still retiring. I am expecting it 

possible they may receive re enforcements, and am 

disposing tuy troops in the strongest positions. Our 
force engaged numbered less than twenty-five hun¬ 
dred; the enemy had at least live thousand, with 
twelve or fourteen Hold-pieces and some cavalry. 

The ram Arkansas approached with the intention 
of engaging our gunboats, but grounded above the 
point, at a distauce of about six miles, and to-day 
was engaged by toe iron-clad Essex, and destroyed. 

Inclosed is a copy of a communication received 
by flag of truce from Maj -Gen. .1. C. Breckinridge, 
and my reply thereto. You will see by tbe latter 
that Brig-Gen. Clarke and his aid-de-camp have 
delivered themselves up as prisoners of war. 

1 have also fully seventy wounded prisoners that 
were left on the field, also about thirty captured. I 
would like instructions as to tho disposition you 
wish made of them. Some express a wish to be 
paroled. Very respectfully, your ob't ferv't, 
Thomas W, Caijm.u, Col. Com'd’g Post, 
Capt. R. S. Davis. Asst. Adjutant-General, Depart¬ 
ment of tbe Gulf, 

On the morning of the 6tli Breckinridge sent a 
flag ot truce to Cul. Cahill, (upon whom tho com¬ 
mand of our forces devolved after the death of Gen. 
Williams.) requesting permission to bury his dead. 
The Colonel replied that his own troops were en¬ 
gaged in this work, and it would soon be accom¬ 
plished. 

Lieut Weitze], at the request, of Gen. Butler, paid 
a visit on Wednesday to the scene of the conflict, 
and makes the following report to Gen. Butler: 

Your troops at this place have won a glorious 
victory. I do not consider that, there is the least, 
danger of an attack for the present, because one of 
the several reconnoitering parties sent out this 
morning, and which has returned, reports live aban¬ 
doned caissous on tbe Green we 11 Springs road. We 
have sent out to bring them in. This indicates a 
busty retreat on the part ot the enemy. Our forces 
could not pursue, One halt of the men who left 
the hospitals to tight, could not march a mile. The 
conduct of these men was magnificently glorious. 
The attack was undoubtedly made upon represen¬ 
tations of rebels within our lines (hat, our troops 
were nearly all sick and detuoiulized, and Geo. 
Breckinridge undoubtedly expected, in conjunction 
with tbe ram Arkansas, to make a successful dash. 
It, was a complete failure. The ram is blowu up. 
Their troops were repulsed. 

Gen. Williams disposed his forces as follows, viz: 
The Fourth Wisconsin on the extreme left, on the 
light, bank of Bayou Gross, with two pieces of Man¬ 
ning’s battery in the arsenal grounds on the left 
bank of Bayou Gross, to sweep the grounds oil the 
left of the Wisconsin Fourth. The Ninth Con¬ 
necticut was posted on the right of the Fourth Wis¬ 
consin, with two pieces in rear of center, and two 
pieces in the rear ot the right. All of these pieces 
were of Manning's battery, and were posted on 
either sideof the Knoll in the government cemetery. 
Next catne the Fourleenth Maine, posted in the 
rear of the Bayou Sura road, and to the left of 
Greenwell Springs road, Next came the Twenty- 
first Indian, posted in the woods in rear of Magno¬ 
lia Cemetery, with four pieces of Everett's battery 
(under command ol Lieut. Carruth) on their left, 
on tho Green well Springs road. The Indiana bat¬ 
tery of two pieces came up to the support of these 
pieces after the battle commenced. Next came the 
Sixth Michigan, posted across the country road on 
the right of the Magnolia Cemetery, and across the 
Clay Cut road, their left supporting two pieces of 
Everett’s battery, posted on the road to the right of 
the Magnolia Cemetery. The 7th Vermont was 
.posted in tho rour of the 21st Indiana and 6th Mich¬ 
igan, on the right ol the Catholic Cemetery. Tbe 
30th Massachusetts came next, forming the right, 
and posted about one half mile in the rear uf ihe 
Stan- House, supporting Nun's battery. 

This disposition of tho forces was made with tbe 
supposition that the enemy would attack our left 
Hank under cover of the ram Arkansas. The right 
flank depended upon gunboat support,. The only 
fault of disposition— perhaps rendered unavoidable 
by the formation of the ground —was, that the 
camps of the Fourteenth Maine and. Twenty-first 
Indiana were pitched in front of their position in 
line of battle, and consequently came into the pos¬ 
session of the enemy tor a short time. 

Theenemy formed in line ot battle on the open 
grouuds, bordering on the Greenwell Springs road, 


God covered the skull with hair. Some people 
shave it off Mischievous practice. It exposes the 
brain. God covered a part of man’s face with bait- 
Some people shave it off. Mischievous practice. It 
exposes the throat and lungs—the eyes, likewise, 
say wise physiologists. 

Men become bald. Why? Because they wear 
close hats and caps! Women are never bald except 
by disease. They do not wear close hats and caps 
Men never lose a hair below where the hat touches 
the head, not if they have been bald twenty years. 
The close cap holds the heat and perspiration. 
Thereby tho hair glands become weak—the hair 
falls out. What will restore it? Nothing, after the 
scalp becomes shiny. But if in process of falling 
out, or recently lost, the following is best: — Wash 
tho head freely with cold water once or twice a day. 
Wear a thoroughly ventilated hat. This is the best, 
means to arrest the loss and restore what is sus¬ 
ceptible of restoration. 

What will beautify a woman’s hair? Whatever 
will invigorate tbe hair glands. Cold water is best. 
At first the bead looks like a witch, but after a few 
weeks it makes the hair luxuriant. By the persist¬ 
ant use of cold water, I have seen thin, poor hair 
become rich and curly. Only the part of the hair 
next the scalp should be wet. It must be thorough¬ 
ly dried.— Dio Lewis, M. D. 


A PENMAN ON PENS 


What a pen is to be made of is still unsettled. 
The quill, the steel pen, and the hard nibbed gold 
pen, have their several advocates, and are largely 
used; but still every one complains that he is not 
suited; nothing that is good and cheap lasts. 
Various contrivances have beeu adopted for keep¬ 
ing steel and corrosion apart. Pens have been 
galvanized on Davy's plan for protecting the ship’s 
copper, but not with good effect Washes of all 
kinds have been applied; the latest, we have seen 
being of gutta-percha, with the very improper 
name of the gutta-percha pen. Glass has been 
tried, but has not come into use. A correspondent 
informs us that he strongly su-pects that simple 
gold, without any hard nib, is the truo mate¬ 
rial. When his nibs have come off, whether by 
wear or accident, ho grinds the gold ends in an 
unskillful way into something like a practical form, 
lie thus produces a rough pen, which is so dura¬ 
ble that he thinks the manufacturers would do well 
to turn their attention to the imitation of a quill 
in gold. The metal is to be excessively thin, and 
our correspondent suspects that the best imitation 
of a quill would require so little gold that a pen 
might be sold for a shilling. This pen, he thinks, 
would last for six months, at least, even in the 
hands of a reviewer. At any rate, it is worth 
while to repeat, from time to time, Ihe complaint 
that the world, in this prodigiously-putted and 
loudly-lauded nineteenth century, it still without a 
oea—London Athenieum. 


The Defense of the Beard.— There are more 
solid inducements for wearing the beard than the 
mere personal appearance and the cultivation ol 
such an aid to the every-day diplomacy of life. 
Nature, combining, as she never fails to do, the 
useful with the ornamental, provides us with a far 
better respirator than science could ever make. 
The hair of the moustache not only absorbs tbe 
moisture and miasma of fogs, but it strains the air 
from dust. It acts also in a scientific manuer, by 
taking heat from tbe warm breath as it leaves the 
chest, and supplying to it the cold air taken in. It 
is not only a respirator, but, with the beard entire 
we are provided with a comforter as well. The 
remarkable thing is, too, that the beard, like the 
hair of the head, protects against the heat of the 
sun; it acts as a thatch does to the ice-house; but 
more than this, it becomes moist with the perspira¬ 
tion, and then by evaporation cools the skin. A 
ten years’ experience may have made us ourselves 
a little enthusiastic; but if a total immunity from 
toothache, relaxed usual coughs, colds, and all the 
hostsof rheums, be any inducements, then we can 
cordially recommend the beard in all its glory,— 
Temple Bar. 


TREATMENT OF CROUP, 


Haul’s Journal of Health says:—Croup is an 
inflammation of the inner surface of the windpipe. 
Inflammation implies heat, and that beat must be 
subdued, or the patient will inevitably die. If 
prompt efforts are made to cool the parts in case of 
an attack of croup, relief will be as prompt as it is 
surprising and delightful. All know that cold, 
applied to a hot skin, cools it, but all do not as well 
know and understand that hot water, applied to an 
inflamed skin, will as certainly cool it off. Hence 
the application of ice-cold water with linen cloths, 
or of almost boiling water with woolen flannel, is 
very efficient in tiie cure of croup. Take two or 
three pieces ol woolen flannel of two folds, large 
enough to cover the whole throat and upper part, of 
the chest; put these in a pan of water as hot as the 
hand can bear, and keep it thus hot, by adding 
water from a boiling teakettle at hand; let two or 
three of tbe flannels be in the hot water all the 
time, and one on tho throat all the time, with a dry 
flannel covering the wet one, so as to keep Ihe 
steam in to some extent; the flannels should not be 
so wet when put on as to dribble the water, for it is 
important to keep tbe clothing as dry as possible, 
and keep up this process until the doctor comes, or 
until the phlegm is loose, the child is easier, and 
begins to fall asleep; then gently wrap a dry flannel 
over the wet one which is on, so as to cover it up 
entirely, and the child is saved. When it wakes 
up, both flannels will be dry. 


Gas Works on the American Continent. —The 
American Gas Light Journal, edited by Professor C. 
Eltou Buck, presents in its first January number 
interesting tables of gas works on this comment, 
from which it appears there are 

420 American gas works, representing.$51,620,910 

28 British.Colonial co-s works, “ .. 2.112.040 

22 Cuban and S. American “ . 6,350,000 

405 gas works. Total capital .$60,022,980 

Showing a grand total of sixty million twenty-two 
thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars, being an 
increase in this country since the date of tho last 
tables, July 16, 1860, of thirty-nine gas works, and 
ot capital, three million six hundred and lbrty-uine 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut regiments. The Roanoke. 3,400 300 8 

front of this cemetery is fenced with paling, while MS^abJut"::::::;: 1,000 loo 

the cemetery is thickly strewn with large tombs, Galena... 1,000 loo 7 

and overgrown with high rank weeds. This was carondelet. 800 100 16 
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composed of the Indiana Twenty-first, the Massa- Cincinnati.. 800 loo 16 
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fields and over a rolling country, attacked with 

great impetuosity the Fourteenth Maine's camp, . There ma 7 be one ° r two “ ore of s “ allar 
aud drove them out, burning and pillaging the sions, but these are the most important. IheRoai 
camp in a few minutes. The Fourteenth. Maine oke is the only craft among them not manned an 
rallied, and supported by the Massachusetts and rt ’ady lor immediate service. 

Nitns’ battery, returned to the attack, and drove the u requires no elaboration to give importance t 

enemy back with great slaughter. these ,acts - A little °™r a y ear a S°t the Londo ‘ 

The fiercest part of this conflict at this tide ol the Times reproached us for not thinking of buildup 
battle, occurred before and within a house which iron-clad vessels. It may not be agreeable to it t< 
the rebels obstinately determined to get possession observe how apt scholars we are when we choose t< 
of. The most conspicuous of the rebels at this leain * Tbal England should be able to have, • bj 
place was a huge negro, armed and equipped with tbe end of 1862,” fifteen iron-plated vessels, whici 
knapsack, musket and uniform; he led the rebels, cannot do anything but light in over 25 (veto! water 
and met Ids death at the hands of one of our men. ma y lj « a matt « r ° f congratulation to the people o 
Pressed back by our left and the ground regained, Great Britain; but that the United Mates shoult 
the battle raged in front with desperate fierceness. bave o0 mailed craft, which can iig.it m sa ant 
So silently did the rebels approach, and so well fresh watery and disappear to the very surface whet 
were they concealed, that they were in the cemetery necessary, may also be a fact worthy ot their con 
and drawn up in battle array without our knowing slder ation. 

it. With a yell they rushed up to the fence, dashed We ma y r *P eat *■“> al ?Tf <T ° 

through it and across the road, bearing everything ve8se ' s is comp'” 40 up to t is • ay, t may e ven 
before them. At one time the opposing forces were * ar sbold °f being 80 " IX wee enee. 
hand to hand, and our handful of men were driven 

outot their camps and back into tbe town; but,ral- Starvation Imminent in Virginia, 
lied on every hand by their officers, and the cool The Christian Banner, published at Fredericks 
daring of Geu. Williams, assisted by the gunboats, burg, Virginia, has the following editorial state' 
that began to tire shell on each flank with perfect rnent: 

accuracy and deadly effect, our troops bravely Mon may laugh and sneer at the idea as much ai 
rushed to the front aud drove the entire rebel center they please, but facts before us prove that V irgink 
back across tbe road into and beyond the cemetery, wilt be starved out in twelve months if tne war con 
from which they were not able again to emerge. tinues in her territory. Everybody knows, who hat 
I am convinced that had Williams not fallen, he I brains to think, that there is but little now pro- 


What is Heat Lightning?— The flashes of 
lightning often observed on a summer evening, 
unaccompanied by thunder, and popularly known 
as "heat lightning,” are merely the light from dis¬ 
charges of electricity from an ordinary thunder¬ 
cloud, beneath the horizon of the observer, reflected 
from clouds, or perhaps from the air itself, as in the 
case of twilight. Mr. Brooks, one of the directors 
of the telegraph line between Pittsburg and Phila¬ 
delphia, informs us that, bn out* occasion, to satisfy 
himself on this point, he asked for information from 
a distant operator, during tbe appearance ot flashes 
of this kind in the distant horizon, and learned that 
they proceeded from a thunder storm then raging 
two hundred and fifty miles eastward of his place of 
observation.— Trof. Henry. 


The Dinner Hour. —There are few changes in 
social customs more interestiug than those relating 
to the hours of repast. In an old manuscript, treat¬ 
ing of Henry VIIPs household, dinner is ordered to 
he served at ten o’clock, A. M., and supper at tour 
o'clock, P. M. The Duke of Northumberland’s house¬ 
hold book shows that the dinner hour, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, was eleven o’clock. A 
hundred years later, we find the members of the 
Boyal Society Club dining at one o’clock, and the 
hour was subsequently periodically altered to two, 
three, lour and five o’clock. This last hour con¬ 
tinued in force from 1818 to 1853, when it was 
ordered that dinner be put on the table at 6ix 
o clock precisely, without waiting for further 
orders .—Notes and Queries. 


Naval Invention.— An invention is claimed to 
have been made by a person near Rochelle, France, 
who, it is said, has been engaged ten years in per¬ 
fecting it. He claims that, by an application of 
electric power, be can concentrate at the moment of 
discharge all the guns on the side of a vessel upon 
any given point on the enemy's vessel or fortifica¬ 
tions, and that no iron plates, however thick, could 
resist the terrible effects of such a converging fire. 
The Emperer has sent the inventor a flattering 
letter, and conferred upon him the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor. 


The farmer is a conqueror who wins victories 
upon important fields—at the point of the plow¬ 
share. 
























duced in theState. Admitting that the usual amount 
of land was put in cultivation last fall and spring 
(which is not the fact) that has heretofore been cul¬ 
tivated. we know that thousands on thousands of 
the laboring bands have left Virginia and gone to 
the Federal troops, while tliousauds of others have 
been sent South, and nearly all the poor laboring 
white classes have been forced into the Southern 
army. 

As we have stated in a previous number of the 
Banner , two large armies are mainly supported from 
what remains in Virginia, which, at best, was merely 
enough for the citizens, with the exception of an ex¬ 
cess of corn and wheat, and as but little ol these 
staples in the comparison will be raised this year, 
what will become of the citizens next year? The 
Confederate army in Virginia numbers at least three 
hundred thousand men, the opinion of the New 
York Tribune to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
in a short time the presumption is that there will be 
an equal number of Federal troops, so that we may 
safely say that there is almost an absolute certainty 
that there are and soon will be from six hundred 
thousand to one million of men and horses, all for¬ 
aging in Virginia. What will be left for citizens? 
A parched earth, a desolated country and a pesti¬ 
lential atmosphere. This is what awaits Virginians 
in the fulure. 

Scarcity of Labor—Immigration. 

So much of our laboring strength is in the army 
that we are now suffering for labor, and the scarcity 
may be more seriously felt in time to come. Under 
these circumstances, some persons have felt the im¬ 
portance of encouraging emigration, by giving some 
assurance to foreigners that they would not be 
required to take an active part in the war. Jn 
answer to inquiries from Cincinnati, Secretary 
Seward made the following response: 

Dei'ARTuk.nt ok State, Wamungton, Aug. 14 , 1802 . 
James K. Gamble , Esq., Cincinnati:—Sin:—1 have 
received your letter,in which you express an appre 
hension of a deficiency of labor in the country, 
resulting from our large military operations; and 
you very properly speak of the desirableness, under 
present circuinetances, of ftu increase of immigra¬ 
tion. Yon observe, in this connection, that it would 
be important that persons proposing to emigrate 
should have some official assurance that they would 
not be required to perform military sendce. 

In reply, I have to observe that I, some time ago. 
instructed our representatives in foreign countries 
to make known, as well as they conveniently can, 
the lucrative rewards which the country is now 
offering to foreign emigrant laborers, 1 can hardly 
suppose that there exists, anywhere in the world, 
the erroneous belief that aliens are liable, here, to 
do military duty. If you t hink otherwise, there will 
be no objection to yonr giving any publication you 
please to this communication. 

I am sir, your obedient servant, 

Wx. II. Seward. 


Items and Incidents. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, in alluding to a 
recent report of the Sanitary Commission, says:— 
“ Nine-tenths of the mortality in the army, as the 
public now well undersland, is caused by disease, 
and not by battle; and of this mortality, the com¬ 
mission assure us that three-fourths may be saved 
by incorporating the new levy into the existing 
regiments. This is a matter for recruits to consider 
well. The opinion tallies with the judgment of 
most of those who have had opportunities for obser¬ 
vation; but it is now placed among the points which 
are to be held as demonstrated. The recruit who is 
careful of life, of health, or of comfort, will take his 
place in an old regiment, rather than among those 
who are as inexperienced as himself. We have 
already urged that as regards economy, or the 
speedy re-enforcement of the army, the former 
course is incontestibly that to be pursued; but the 
present is a reason which appeals to the personal 
welfare of the volunteer himselfj and is urged by 
those who for twelve months have made this per¬ 
sonal welfare of the soldier a special study. It is a 
word of advice which ought not to fall upon inat¬ 
tentive ears.’* 

Gen. Hooker.—" The neatest affair I have seen 
in this war was Hooker’s fight of the 25th, on the 
Williamsburg road,” he incidentally remarked. 
“ Hooker is the handsomest officer in the army,” 
said I. * l Tlandsomesl! You have a cool way of 
damning with faint praise. I say he is the best 
Division-General in this army. I saw that affair of 
which 1 was speaking, although my regiment was 
not engaged. Just as I rode up to Hooker—he was 
sitting on a white horse in a perfect storm of bul¬ 
lets—an officer asked him, 'How goes the day?’ 
Cool as the White Mountains, and just about as 
immutable, speaking very quietly, like your confi¬ 
dent, well-poised man, who doesn’t need to bluster, 
he said, ‘My hand is all trumps; 1 swung that left 
bower, (meaning Sickles,) and have just played the 
king, (indicating some regiments disappearing in 
the woods.) The ace I hold back for the last trick. 

I happen to know the right bower is not out.’ 
Hooker plays the game of war as well as the£ do 
euchre on Mississippi steamboats.”— Cor. N. Yf 
Tribune. f 

A Tale Monument. — In a brief letter to the 
secretary of War, Wm. H. Aspinwai.l, of New 
York, has erected a monument to himself which may 
well be envied. Instead of charging the Government 
around commission, he sends back to Washington 
over $25,000 to which he was entitled. 

Orders have recently been received to prepare 
rolls of the rebel prisoners of war confined in Camp 
Morton, (at Indianapolis,) with a view to exchange. 
The rolls foot up 3,400; of this number, 2,100 are 
Tennesseeans, who refused to be exchanged, and 
desired to take the oath of allegiance. They claim 
to be citizens of the United States, and prefer 
remaining as prisoners to being exchanged. 

Rebel Debt. —Figures are given in the rebel 


unt have the two spiked cannon captured from Major 
■ing Foster at Lone Jackson. Col. Fitz Henry Warren, 
jul- of the Iowa Cavalry, and Gen. Blunt, of the Arkan- 
s of sas forces, are in hot pursuit, with 3 500 troops, and 
B to fourteen pieces of artillery. Both are moving 
ave rapidly. The rebels are only an hour ahead of 
ing Warren’s troops. 

ern As soon as Col. Houston, the commander at Lex¬ 
ington, heard of the deleat of Major Foster, he made 
the energetic preparations for the defense of that city, 
orn The oLd fortifications were extended to the river to 
ely enable the troops to get water. All adjacent build- 
ex- logs, which might serve for the shelter of sharp- 
ese shooters, were blown up. Col. Houston also ordered 
ar. all the hemp in town to be burned, to prevent the 
be slaves from making hemp bales near the breast- 
ree works. The warehouses and hemp thus burned are 
ew probably worth $200,000. The city is^now entirely 
nd secure against attack. 

be Col. Wright, of the Federal forces, passed Car- 
ay tbage on the 21st, in bot pursuit of the guerrillas of 
ity Coffee, IlayB, and Qnantrai). On the 20th he 
ed attacked the rear guard, killed 12, and captured 31. 
jr- Quite a number of guns, horses, and other property, 
is? had fallen into his hands. Kansas troops, under 
,li- Gen. Blunt, were only a few miles behind, pushing 
ns on rapidly. A number of horses and a quantity 
of camp equipage were found at the Osage River, 
where the rebeds crossed. 

The following are three extracts from a General 
n - y Order issued by Gen. Morell, governing the move- 
ments of troops in bis division: 

“ Any officer in this division who permits his com- 
nQ ‘ mand to be surprised, or while he has a round of 
ne ammunition left surrenders bis command to the 
l,e enemy, will be tried for neglect of duty and cow- 
3n ardice, and will, il proved guilty, be shot according 
r y to articles of war. A surprise is never excusable,- 
and there can never even be any palliation for an 
offense so grave as gross neglect of duty, which 
r0 alone can make it possible. Surrender is only 
y excusable when there are no longer any defenders 
Id or means of defense, or possible chance or hope of 
er cutting through the enemy, and then the true sol- 
I*" dier will strike one blow for honor, however hope- 
, e less the chance of victory.” 

Id A force of cavalry from New Madrid, under Capt, 
Frank Moore, while on an expedition to Charleston, 
attacked a rebel camp on White Oak Ridge, west of 
n Hickman, killed four of the enemy and took nine- 
w teen prisoners, including three captains. They also 
captured 28 horses and about 100 stand of arms, 
to Captain Moore and one private were wounded, 
ill None killed. 

Arkansas. —Lately intercepted letters of August 
5th, from Gen. Hindman to the rebel War Depart¬ 
ment, state that he has 18,000 well armed infantry, 
0,000 cavalry, and 54 pieces of artillery at Little 
Rock, lie proposes awaiting an attack from Curtis, 
a instead of attacking him at Helena. lie intends to 
~ annihilate Curtis and theii push vigorously for the 
je Missouri River. He has received supplies of arms 
e j and ammunition from east of the Mississippi River. 
a ~ Helena is to be fortified as the base of operations. 

1(3 Siege guns have already arrived. The health of the 
•S army at Helena is good. 

r Cincinnati papers say there is entirely too much 
uf importance attached to the rebel raids in Arkansas, 
r ' Tennessee, and Kentucky. The statements of the 
3| strength of the rebel forces is believed to be much 
ls exaggerated. Little credence should be given to 
16 the rebel dispatches, as it is known that they were 
’ e prepared with a view of having them fall into our 
e hands. 

Reports from White River say that Gen. Hovey’s 
>r division had a fight on the 17th, near Clarendon, 
ie Ark. The Federal force consisted of two regiments 
of infantry, and the rebel force of eight regiments ol 
y cavalry, and a part of Hindman’s brigade. The 
'* battle raged fUrcoly for some time with destructive 
a effect on both sidep, but resulted in the defeat of the 
rebels and the capture of 700 prisoners. No further 
particulars received. 

n Thirteen hundred guerrillas opposite Helena 
e burned 1.000 bales of cotton, and committed other 
1. depredations within the last few days. 

” It is reported that Hindman's array is moving 
of west from Little Rock. People along the road are 
st going with the army, taking their negroes and other 
of movable property with them, 
us White Gen. Ilovey’s division were returning to 
is Helena from Clarendon, four were killed and sev- 
1- eral wounded by the guerrillas. A large amount 
?’ of property was captured by him. 

Kentucky.— Eighty guerrillas from Meade Co., 

'* on their way to join Morgan and his men, were 
attacked on Saturday, near the Mammoth Cave, by 
' thirty Home Guards., The Captain was killed and 
e all the guerrillas captured. 

11 Capt. Goodwin’s company of-the 54th Indiana, 

• were attacked at Red River on the 21st, by 500 guer¬ 
rillas under Woodward, and three pieces of artillery. 

” After an lobstinate resistance in which Goodwin 
f killed 28 or 30 rebels, Goodwin surrendered. Our 
loss was seven wounded. Woodward paroled 


them, splitting the rebel regiment in two parts, 
which “skedaddled” in different directions. 

On the 20th, Captain Atkinson, of the 50th Ohio, 
withtwenty men in a stockade at Edgefield Junc¬ 
tion, was attacked by 1.000 guerrillas. He repulsed 
them three times, killing Morgan’s Adjutant and 
seven privates, wounding eighteen, and finally, after 
three hour’s fighting, drove them off. 

A refugee from the South furnishes the following 
regarding Southern movements: 

Bragg is at Cbatmnogo. His next move seems to 
be on Nashville. Reports of a portion of Bragg’s 
forces being at Grand Junction, are unfounded. 
Up to Friday there were none there except Rcouting 
parties, which come almost daily to take wbat they 
want and then leave. Grand Junction seems to be 
regarded by them as doubtful ground, hence they 
make arrangements to stay as short a time as 
possible. 


our men: ' 

Tennessee. —:Tbe Skylark and Sallie were 
burned by guerrillas^'the night of the ISth at the 
mouth of Duck Creek, 50 miles above Fort Henry. 
The Skylark was heavily laden with Government 
stores. She got agrouud, and an officer had un¬ 
loaded a portion other stores, when she was attacked 
by guerrillas numbering thirty; the crew being 
uarmed were compelled to surrender. The guer¬ 
rillas, after removing the furniture and silver ware, 
set fire to both boats. The crews were returned on 
parole. 

Col. Mason, of the 71st Ohio, same regiment de¬ 
nounced by General Sherman for cowardice at 
Shiloh, with 300 men, two cannon, aud in strong 


newspapers showing the present indebtedness of entrenchments at Clarksville, surrendered without 


the Confederate Government to be $410,000,000. Of 
this amount, $45,000,000 is due to soldiers; $50,000.- 
000 to banks: $65,000,000 for property seized; $45,- 
000,000 for property destroyed; $45,000,000 for State 
aid, to be reimbursed; $1,000,000 on Treasury notes; 
war loans $65,000,000. 

Army of the West. 

Missouri:— The Federal loss at Lone Jack was 
understood to have been 150 killed, wounded, and 
missing; balance of the force escaped to Lexington. 
A section of artillery lost in the fight was taken and 
retaken four times, and was finally spiked and 
abandoned by the Federals. 

In the fight at Independence on the 11th, General 
Hughes, who commanded the rebel regiment at 
Carthage, and a brigade at "Wilson’s Creek, was 
killed, and the notorious and brutal Col, Boyd and 
Col. Thompson were wounded, the former fatally. 

Advices are to the effect that the rebel forces 
under Coffee, Quantrail, Cochril, Tracy, and others, 
which were lately menacing Lexington, are in full 
retreat Southward. The rebels are 4,000 strong, and 


resistence to Ihe guerrillas. The guerrillas were 
aided by rebels who had taken the oath of allegi¬ 
ance. A large amount of United States property 
was seized, and 100 soldiers captured by guerrillas 
at Mansrow Creek, near Edgefield Junction, and 
the bridge burned. 

Further information from Clarksville shows the 
surrender to have been the most disgraceful and 
cowardly affair of the war. Paroled officers were 
allowed their horses and side arms. The surrender 
was made to an inferior force of rebel cavalry, and 
Mason and Woodward made speeches compliment¬ 
ing each other. Not a gun was fired. Mason and 
his men were paroled and went down the river. 

General R. W. Johnson, of Kentucky, with 
800 Federal soldiers under Colonel Ilaggart, at¬ 
tacked 1,700 guerrillas, under Morgan, near Galla¬ 
tin, on the 21st, and was defeated with a a loss of 300 
persons, including Gen. Johnson. The remainder 
of the Federal force escaped and went to Nashville. 

Col. Ganard, with 600 or 700 men, attacked Scott’s 
Louisiana cavalry, at Laurel Bridge, near Linden, 
on the 19th. After quite a severe fight he defeated 


Tlic Movements in Virginia. 

In our last issue we gave such information as 
was at band relative to transactions upon the James 
river, but such a cloud of mystery enveloped tbe 
whole affair, that no definite, conclusions could be 
drawn. The past week has fully developed what 
was then transpiring, and we are pleased to an¬ 
nounce the safe and complete evacuation of Harri¬ 
son's Landing, and the junction of the Army of the 
Potomac with the Army of Virginia. Although no 
official announcement of such an occurrence has 
been made at time of writing. (Monday P. M.,) pri¬ 
vate letters Btate that the union has been made, and 
there is now little, cause for anxiety in regard to 
military prospects in Virginia. The movement was 
an extremely hazardous one, and its successful 
completion reflects tbe highest credit on Gen. Bal- 
leck, who planned, and Gen. McClellan, who ex¬ 
ecuted it. 

The army under Pope, which had pushed forward 
to the vicinity of Gordoosville, have fallen back to 
the line of the Rappahannock. The intention was 
only to threaten Richmond, thus drawing attention 
from the James river until the evacuation was com¬ 
pleted, which movement accomplished, falliog back 
became a part of tbe plan. A letter to the Tribune, 
dated “Headquarters Army of Virginia, Cedar 
Mountain, Aug. 18th, says: 

Again on the march—and that march a retreat 
The camp, which only yesterday was pitched at 
tbe foot of tbe mountain now memorable forever, 
dissolved this afternoon into thin air, and head¬ 
quarters are here without a camp—but hero only for 
an hour or three hours, it matters not. A hurried 
order came to be ready to start at once, and before 
twohours had passed, tents and luggage—all of head¬ 
quarters but its personnel —were moving to the rear. 

We understand it is whispered that the whole 
army of Virginia is in retreat, and presently it 
begins to be added that the whole army of Virginia 
is on (he advance; that the rebels threaten to turn 
our left flank; in a word, are marching straight for 
Fredericksburg, for Washington, for the North, per¬ 
haps. But before the North, before Washington, 
before Fredericksburg is reached, the hardest, 
fiercest, most determined battles of the war are to 
bo fought. This army is not running away, nor is 
Gen. Pope outgeneraled by Stonewall Jackson. 
Threatened on the left flank — threatened by an 
army that counts its hundreds of thousands of mad¬ 
dened and desperate troops—the army of Virginia 
retreats, indeed, but it retreats to fight. By day. 
light it must cross the Rappahannock; but when 
once on the northern bank of that river, it no longer 
retreats, it begins to maneuver. The battles of this 
war are only about to begin. 

A telegram from Culpepper, dated the 10th. says: 
It was reported that the army would cross the Rap¬ 
pahannock by 10 o'clock, but the passing of the 
trains was so much delayed that it will Dot be 
attempted. The corps of Banks is here, and 
McDowell is coming up. Both will await the arri¬ 
val of Sigel, who covers the retreat, and will not be 
hurried. As I write, masses of troops are pouring 
in in swift but orderly marches along the narrow 
road, and over the fields towarns the town, the rear 
already listening for tbe sound of following cannon. 
All day long the march will continue. Sigel is not 
expected till noon, and whatever happens, not a 
regiment leaves till tbe rear comes up. It is a won¬ 
derful retreat, for in spite of delays there is no 
panic among the trains, and though the troops are 
moving to the rear, they march as if to battle. The 
sunlight streams out brightly; the air is cool, and 
the day is all that can be desired, if it is only long 
enough. No battle to-day, if any means can avoid 
it, perhaps none to-morrow, but on tbe Rappahan¬ 
nock, before long, comes the deadliest struggle of 
the war. 

The Rappahannock correspondent of a Philadel¬ 
phia paper states that on the morning of the 21st 
the rebels opened a battery on our center, and con¬ 
tinued vigorously to throw shot and shell for sev¬ 
eral hours. A little higher up it was discovered 
that the enemy had, during the night, erected a 
bridge over the river. At this point the most bril¬ 
liant and successful affair of the day is reported to 
have occurred. In the vicinity of this bridge was 
one of Gen. Sigel’s batteries, on which the rebels 
opened a brisk fire, to which, for a time, one battery 
replied with spirit. In a little while our fire slack¬ 
ened, and then ceased—the battery having been 
apparently silenced or withdrawn. Three rebel 
regiments now rushed across the bridge, and Sigel 
offered no opposition. Everything seemed favor¬ 
able, but the scene soon changed. No sooner had 
they crossed, than Sigel opened his battery on the 
bridge. The fourth fire completely demolished it, 
and at the same time a deadly fire of musketry 
assailed the rebels in front. Their retreat was cut 
off. No hope was left A few shots from our bat¬ 
tery, a charge, and they are ours. Not a man 
escaped. Nearly 2,000 have been captured, and400 
killed and wounded. 

The enemy having failed in this, now hurled for¬ 
ward their forces with impetuosity, and strove to 
outflank Sigel by crossing at French’s Ford, but 
Gen. Pope ordered up Banks and Reno to the aid 
of Sigel, aud the enemy were again repulsed, going 
higher up the river. How the next attempt of the 
enemy succeeded, I know not 

AFFALRS AT WASHINGTON. 

Private correspondence from London states that 
Mr. Slidell has arrived in that city, and has already 
had several interviews with Mr. Mason for tbe pur¬ 
pose of deciding wbat is the best step to take to 
hasten tbe recognition of the Southern Confederacy, 
which seems to have been of late an object of great 
indifference on the part of the English Cabinet 
After several protracted meetings, it is said the two 
rebel delegates have agreed to address a joint note 
to all the European Cabinets, demanding a recog¬ 
nition of the Southern Confederacy, not in the name 


, of any abstract principle of right, not eveD in virtue 
of its manliness in maintaining its independence. 

, but in the name of their legally-asserted rights.—of 
• the rights upon which foreign nations have acted 
I toward countries situated as the South is at the 
I present time. 

It is ascertained from the State Department that 
the current rumors of intervention or mediation by 
; European powers are without foundation, either in 
truth or reason. 

' There is no foundation for the statement that Gen. 
i Dix is to be appointed Commander of New Oi leans, 
in place of Gen. Butler, or that Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson is to be Military Governor. 

Reverdy Johnson has reported to the Government 
upon points in the administration of affairs in New 
Orleans, and the President has approved the report. 
It is understood that he recommends the return to 
the Consul of the Netherlands of the $800,000 seized 
by Gen. Butler, and that the $76,000 be returned to 
the French Consul, and also the large amount of 
sugar, <fcc., be relinquished to British and other 
foreign merchants domiciled in New Orleans, as, 
according to Mr. Johnson, these seizures by Gen. 
Butler cannot be justified by civil or military law. 

The Postal Convention has been concluded be¬ 
tween the United States and Guatimala, providing 
for the regular exchange of mails by the ordinary 
route of communication via Isthmus of Panama. 
Tbe arrangement goes into effect September 1st, 
1862, New York and San Francisco are offices of 
exchange on the part of the United States, and Gu¬ 
atimala City on the side of Guatimala. 

The first payments of the new postage stamps 
currency were made by the Treasury Department 
on tbe 21st instant. The currency is delivered in 
sheets, which are perforated like those of postage 
stamps. The stamps are printed on tbe best of 
bank note paper, and are therefore more difficult of 
separation than the old stamps. The public must 
be cautious when spending this currency not to 
mutilate the notes, as their receipt and redemption 
by the Treasury Department are subject to the 
same regulations as are now in force for United 
States notes, viz.: If any part of tbe note is missing, 
a proportionate amount is reduced from the nominal 
value. 

The surgeons in charge of the different hospitals 
are enlisting, under the recent order of the Secre¬ 
tary of War, male citizen nurses, to take the places 
ot those soldiers who have been performing such 
duties, but have now been remanded to their regi¬ 
ments. Enlistment of the above class of nurses is 
for one year, at $22 per month, one ration a day, 
clothing and medical attendance. Preference is 
given to those who have served in civil hospitals. 

A board of medical officers has been convened, by 
order ol Secretary Stanton, to revise and improve 
medical regulations of the army. 

It is stated that two or three weeks ago the Presi¬ 
dent laid before his Cabinet a proclamation of 
emancipation, abolishing slavery wherever, on the 
1st of next December, the rebellion should not he 
crushed, and asked the opiuion of bis ministers 
touching the propriety of issuing it. Ail but two, 
Secretary Smith being absent, approved. Secretary 
Seward and Postmaster-General Blair, however, 
opposed it with all their might, and the result was 
that it did not appear. It is understood that the 
subject came up at more than one Cabinet meeting, 
but that the two parties continued as at first, MessrB. 
Seward and Blair being the resolute minority. 

The mind of the Government is again agitated 
touching the censorship of the press, complaints 
having been made that news of important move¬ 
ments ol the National Army is prematurely pub¬ 
lished in some of the New York journals. Gen. 
Halleck has determined to order correspondents 
out of the lines of Gen. Pope, if not also out of 
those of other Generals, and the exodus will com¬ 
mence very speedily. 

The Navy Department has been informed of the 
following captures: 

The Uuited States gunboat Penobscot captured 
off North Carolina, a few days ago, the sloop Lizzie, 
from Nassau, sailing under British colors, laden 
with salt, blankets, sheet tin, <Lc. She was trying 
to run the blockade. 

The British screw steamer Ladona, of Hull, de¬ 
liberately attempted to run the blockade of the 
Savannah river. A well aimed shot from Tybee 
interrupted her progress, and she retired. The 
next day she attempted one of the back door passa¬ 
ges of that archipelago, and fell into the hands oi 
the Unadilla. She proved to he a most valuable 
prize. At a moderate estimate, and not at secession 
prices, the prize and cargo are worth $1,000,000. 
Brandies of the best brands, cooling claret, genuine 
gin with Holland labels, dry goods and gentlemen’s 
ready-made garments, boots and shoes, with one 
item of 3,000 ounces of quinine—more valuable 
than all the rest of the Medical Department of the 
rebel army—compose the main part of the assort¬ 
ment, and some say that a few thousand firearms 
are also to be found on board. This latter assertion 
the officers of the ship deny the truth of. 

During the past week norace Greeley, editor of 
the N. Y. Tribune, addressed a letter to the Presi¬ 
dent, through tbe columns of that journal, in which 
the President was charged with holding back from 
the enforcement of the Confiscation bill, and called 
upon to come up to the emancipation standard. 
To this the President replies as follows: 

Executive Mansion Washington, August 22, 1862. 

To Hon. Horace Greeley :—Dear Sir: 1 have just 
read yours of the 19th i"nst„ addressed to myself 
through the New York Tribune. If there be any 
statement or assumptions of facts which I may know 
to be erroneous, I will not here contradict them. 

If there be any inferences which 1 may believe to 
be falsely drawn, I do not now here argue agarast 
them. If there be in it a perceptible impatient or 
dictatorial tone. I waive it In deference to an old 
friend I have always supposed to be right. 

As to the policy I seem to be pursuing, as you 
say, I have not meant to leave any one in doubt. 

I would save tbe Union. I would save it in the 
shortest -way under the Constitution. Tbe sooner 
the National authority can be restored, the nearer i 
the Union will be the Union as it wm , 

It there he those who would not save the. Union 
unless they could at the Bame time save slavery, I 
do not agree with them. If there be those w ho 1 
would not save tbe Union unless they could at the ' 
same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with 
them. My paramount object is to save the Union, 
and not either to save or destroy slavery. If I could 
save Hie Union without freeing any slave, I would 1 
do if; and if I could do it by treeing all tbe slaves, I 
would doit; and if I could do it byireeing some i 
and leaving others alone, I would also do it. f 

"What I do about slavery aud the colored race, I 
do because 1 believe it helps to save this Union. I 
shall do less whenever 1 shall believe what I am i 
doing hurts the cause, and 1 shall do more when- i 
ever l believe doing more helps the cause. 

I shall try to correct errors when shown to be 
errors, and I shall adopt new views as fast as they t 
shall appear to be true views. s 

I have here stated my purpose, according to my 
view of my official duty, and I intend no modifica¬ 
tion of my oft expressed personal wish that all men a 
everywhere should be free. Yours, A. Lincoln, t 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A Guide to Health—Ticknor A: Fields. 

Fruit and Ornamental Tree^ElIwanger A- Row,. 

Show and Sale of South-lVuvn Shee —J c 
The Grove. Nursery-John A KennicoH - vlor - 
Canvaa^ers Wanted-Edward F Hovev 
Enterprtsine Man Wanted—W. O. Hitk'ok 
Diana Grape Vine*—Moody k Son- 
iDventors, Save your Patents—J. Fraser A To 
City Property for Sale or Exchaoge-P. M. Crandall 

®l)c News €ont>enser. 

— Eighty-eight printers have enlisted in Albany, un( j e 

new call. rUl * 

— London has 1,015 deaths a week: 1057 births — twin , 

and 800 girls. W bo 7 s 

— Eight deaths occurred in St Louis, on Monday week 

from sun stroke. ’ 

— Three hundred men have volunteered into Union r • 

ments in Memphis. **' 

— The State of Ohio will produce fifteen millions of ga ]] 0 
of Forgho sirup this year. 

— Eighty thousand letters went North in the mails fr 0m 
Nashville on Monday week. 

— As far as can be ascertained, 206 lives were lost by t;, e 
burning of the Golden Gate. 


— Napoleon III was 54 years old Aug. 15. His imperial 
purple is nearly 11 years old. 

— The Association of Steamboat Captains at Cincinnati have 
subscribed 22,600 to the war fund. 

— A New Hampshire legislative act exempts sewing Iria . 
chines from attachment in that State. 

— One of the shrewdest, boldest, and most skillful scouts in 
General Pope's army, is a fugitive slave. 

— The marriage outfit of the Princess Alice consisted of 
thirteen dozen of every necessary article. 

— About £00 of the ‘‘crack ,! sailors of the Navy have been 
sent to Philadelphia within a few days past. 

— Among the rebels killed at Baton Rouge was Capt. Alex 
H. Todd, brother of Mrs. President Lincoln. 

— A company of colored persons to settle in Central Amer¬ 
ica is being raised in the District of Columbia. 

— A Magnetic and Meteorological Observatory has been 
established by the Russian Government at Pekin. 

— Owing to the high price of cotton, salt grinders are now 
putting up fine table salt in boxes instead of hags. 

— Thurlow Wood is about going to Europe a second time 
charged with important duties by the government. 

— A man named Hoag, at Danbury, Conn., so mutilated his 
right hand, to get rid of a draft, that he bled to death. 

— Tuesday, the 12th inst,, a railroad bridge and woolen fac¬ 
tory were burned near Manajunk, Pa Loss, $50,000. 

— They have a new and decidedly interesting currency in 
Portland. Fishermen pay their bills with cod liver oil. 

— It is reported that a Camp of Instruction for 80,000 t« 
100,000 troops will be established near Nashville, Tenn. 

— The revenues of the Archbishopric of Dublin, just vacated 
by the death of the Lord Primate of Ireland, are $75,000 a year. 

— The Democratic Central Committee have called a State 
Convention, to meet at Albany on the 10th day of September. 

— Thirty-five ladies at Monroe, Jasper Co , Iowa, have 
pledged themselves to go to the war or procure substitute*. 

— It is announced that four full regiments of Union troops 
have been raised in Arkansas and organized at CassviUe, since 
July last. 

— A boat of the Golden Gate, reported missing, has been, 
with nineteen persons, picked up, and has arrived in San 
Francisco. 

— Arrangements for drafting in Ohio are progressing. In 
that State there are no exemptions, the Governor himself 
being liable. 

— That eloquent preacher and able theologian, but notori¬ 
ous rebel, Rev. J. Ii. Thormvell, D. IV, died recently s[ 
Columbia, 8. C. 

— Gen. Butler made the corporate bodies and merchants, 
who helped secessia, pay over $342,000 to relieve the destitute 
iu New Orleans. 

— The Chicago Tribune says some time since a warehouse 
in tiiat city loaded a vessel with 24,000 bushels of wheat in 
fifty-five minutes. 

— Nearly two hundred skedaddlers were hunted out of the 
ship Zered, which sailed from Philadelphia for Londonderry, 
on Tuesday week. 

— The statement comes from Richmond that Jeff. Davis is 
closely watched, as it is believed he means to escape and lean 
Richmond to its fate. 

— It is reported that the French Council of State is trying 
to devise means to render France independent of America for 
her supply of cotton. 

— Persons owning farms on the outskirts of Washington 
have been notified to gather their crops, 60 as to make room 
for the troops expected. 

— One thousand tuns of wheat are daily transported from 
Central Kentucky, over the Covington & Lexington Railroad, 
to the Cincinnati market. 

— From June 26th to August 6th, there was shipped from 
Memphis 12,122 bales of cotton, 5,381 hhds. of sugar, aud 
5,7S5 barrels of molasses. 

— George Francis Train was imprisoned in London, on the 
1st inst., to prevent his embarking to America, where he in¬ 
tended to raise volunteers. 

— The President has authorized Gov. Stanley to order the 
election of representatives in Congress for the first and second 
districts in North Carolina. 

— It is believed by saved passengers that the treasure of the 
Golden Gate is deeply buried iu the sand, and there is scarcely 
any possibility of saving it. 

— Out of the steerage passengers of the City of Baltimore, 
on her last trip, upwards of forty enlisted in the Union ranis 
immediately on tlieir arrival. 

— The 13th N. Y. Regiment from this city, are to have the 
names of nine battles inscribed upon tlieir banner, by order 
of Major-General Fitz John Porter. 

— Gen. Pope lias advertised several hundred names of ab¬ 
sentees—officers aud men. New York regiments are largely 
represented in this roll of disgrace. 

— A Boston paper says tiiat a miniature steam car makes 
daily trips over some of the city railroads. It is au experi 
ment, and 6aid to be quite successful. 

— The largest sword fish ever taken in the Vineyard waters, 
was captured on Monday week. It was feet in length, 
very fat, and weighed about 700 pounds. 

— A fire occurred at Barre, Mass., Thursday week, destroy¬ 
ing stores, shops, and offices, including the office of the Barre 
Gazette. Loss, $18,000. Insured $7,000. 

— The rush for the English steamer was so great in New 
York, on the 7th, that her departure was postponed tor three 
hours. The crowd was composed of sneaks. 

— The amount of swearing in New Orleans up to the 6th 
inst, is: Oath of allegiance, 11,723; alien oaih, 2,499; parole 
oath of rebel sodiers, 4,983; rebel officers, 211. 

— The military train at Montreal has received orders to 
return to England. The sergeants sent out to organize the 
Canada militia have also received orders to return. 

— A subscription for three million dollars of the 7.30 treas¬ 
ury notes was opened at the Sub-Treasury, in New York, last 
week, and soon filled up at 4)£ per cent premium, 

— About twenty-five of the rebel guard that came down 
with the Union prisoners exchanged on the James river, 
smuggled themselves on board our boats and deserted. 

— The Panama Star states that the French blockade of Mex¬ 
ican ports is understood only to prevent arms aud ammunition 
being landed, and will not interfere with legitimate trade. 

— Two cargoes of cotton, some 800 bales, being those of the 
captured schooners Magnolia and Anaconda, were sold at 
auction in New York, on the 21st inst, bringing $166,000. 

— At the war meeting in Fall River on the 21st, Mr. Rich¬ 
ard Kay, aged 56, having five sons in the army, came up to 
the captain's office and wanted to make up the half dozen. 
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A NEW HALF VOLUME, 


heavy market. Bui little do'rmr in spring. Corn—The market 
rules dull The advance iu canal freights. and the firmness nf 
holders i ottriatOPeratiofi*. -ri I r» Tided n at ii jjc; prfnie Western 
at44e, worm at v>r Oats— The market firm with fair demand; 
sales CbieAgn at 42150 — closing firm, Bariev -- Inactive; no 
transactions to indicate market value. Rye—titles 4<m hush No. 
1 Chieigo at fiSO. Tile market very quiet, with limited demand. 
Malt quiet. demand limited, held at flue „ SI,l (I for fair to choice 
barley malt* and 76(5 86r tor prime winter rve malt 

Beans—T he market steady with small sales at prices rnngiuc 
from SI,i!2\.m22S. 

Seeds—T here is very little doing, and prices nominal at, S3 
for prime Timothy, and S/uXI.rn.uii tor Clover, according to 
quality No transactions reported for the week. 

Provisions—T he market uujet for most kiwis excepting ham.? 
and lard, lor which there in a lair demand at improved prices. 
Pork—heavy mesa, $lff,5i\<t 11; light mess *100 16,66. flame— 
So gar cured, sacked, firm at 9e: plain hamsSc. Prime Card (irm 
at, 9c. .Shoulders 4,‘$@5c. Mess Beef, nous in market aud no 
demand for it. 

TORONTO, August 20 —Crain — During the week, the snip- 
plies of grain hare been somewhat better than thev were last 
week, until to-day Prices were about the same Pal I wheat 
in moderate supply; sold freely at 9005.$ 1, ami to-day $1,02 was 
paid Spring Wheat—There has beeu but a light supply of 
spring wheat on the street market this week; the average prices 
are SjknSfic. Barley has keen in better supply till to-day, selling 
,it .10 ndJo i*l bushel, which, it will be noticed, is some 2 r better 
limn 1 mt quotations. R\ u —There is no Ry e ollered in the mar¬ 
ket this week we quote it nominal at title W bushel Oats were 
m moderate supply this week, selling at.TVn&Xc ft bushel, there 
was 40c pnidto-day. which is higher than has been paid for some 
weeks past. Peas—Verv little peas have been ottered this week, 
00c is freely offered by buyers. 

Butter, Fresh t* tb 

Eggs, yf) dozen. 

Chickens, ~r> tiair.,. 

Ducks, (pi pair, __ 

Turkeys, each.. 

Potatoes, y) bushel 

Hay p tun. 

Straw 79 tun. 

Apples, %) barrel. . 


At Jews nospffal, N ew Y orb, on the 20th inst.., of Pneumonia 
and Diphtheria. CHARLES L„ son of Henry Gaul. of Roch¬ 
ester, and I.mutennnt in Co. B, 27th Regiment N. V. S. Volun¬ 
teers, aged 27 years, S months and 15 days. 

r.y this City, on the 25th inst, CHARLES HENRY, only child 
of ILknry and bAK.ut K Harder. 


To Agents, Subscribers, and Others, 


a new Half Volume of the Rural commenced 
j u ]y 5th, the present is a favorable time for renewals, 
an d also for new subscriptions to begin. Many 
yghose terms of subscription expired last month have 
already renewed, and we trust all others will soon 
do so, thus continuing the Rural’s acquaintance. 
And in renewing their own subscriptions, we hope 
friends will invite their neighbors to join the 
gt;nAL Brigade. Agents will place us under still 
greater obligations if they will give the matter a 
little attention. Additions to clubs are iu order, for 
either six months or a year, at usual club rates. 
iVe will receive both single and club subscribers for 
gix months—from now to January. Any aid ren¬ 
dered at the present juncture, by agents, subscribers, 
and other friends of the paper and its objects, will 
help us along through the rebellion, and of course 
be gratefully appreciated. Meantime, and contin¬ 
ually, our aim will be to render the Rural increas¬ 
ingly interesting and valuable. 

jjf" Half-Yearly Club Subscriptions at same proportional 
rites ns for a whole year, with free copies to agents, &c., for 
the term. 


Ky ADVEUTiSINH TERMS, lit Advunec—THIRTY-ErVB 
Cents a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
ilisplay, or 62k; cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

*3F~The immense circulation of the Rural Nitw-Y orker— 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, LaDd 
Agents, Arc., &c„ who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


.. 16V17 
.. UknI2‘; 
.. 20030 
.. 300146 
.. 750195 

.. 6,1050 
$16 OOuifillOO 
..11.000 20 00 
.-$1.50« 1.50 
-Globe. 


► Ks, SAVE VOIR PATENTS— Those 
iriiviniiR tr» the new Law, must he pro eeutml be- 
^xt, avloxt. vorhiirpM imlvvs areobtained 

U.43KK Ac CO., patent. Agent*. Hoc heater, N. V. 


JPrinclle’s X*atent .A. 

-A.INT13 F.\ KMIOK'S 


i* ic ultiira 1 Caldron 

STEAM BOILER. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW York, August 19 -The current prices for the week at 
»11 the markets are as follows: 

BKEF CATTLE. . 

First quality.$lcwt. *8.2508.75 

Ordinary quality. 7,50®8.Z6 

Common quality,. 7,0007,50 

Inferior quality....... 6,6007,00 

COWS AND CALVES. 

First qnality.*45,00060,00 

Ordinary quality,. 40,1X1046.00 

Common quality. SO,00088,00 

Inferior quality. 25,00028,00 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality,. 

Prime quality,... 

Ordinary. 

Common,. 

Inferior. 


ITINTKRI'KI.sINC MAN WANTED, 


-- Wnnted, an 

TJ atltetprixing man to exhibit mv Cider Mill at the State 
airs in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, also one or more to exhibit 
; State Fairs in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersev t’on- 
seticut. anu Vermont' None hut active men wanted, who will 
md reference. Address 

«5»-3t W. O. HICICOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 


This new apparatus, patented by D. R. PRINDI.E, East 
Bethany, N. Y.. has already a largo sale both in this and dis¬ 
tant Mates. Hundreds v. bo now use it ran testify to its superior 
advantages over any other Cooking or Bteamiog Apparatus in 
use. It is the only thing of the-kind in the world which com¬ 
bines the portable Furnace, open Caldron, Steam Boiler aud 
Retort. Jt is pi rfectiy -afe, simple, easily managed, and of suf¬ 
ficient capacity tor domes?je use. It ir, particularly adapted to 
Looking re steami 11 v large quantities of lend for hogs or oilier 
stock Also, for heat inn, stntmini), or bailing any substation, 
Cooking for the Army, \v. All classes use it. to advantage 
It works equally well I'm the Karmen. Clothier*, Dyers, Car¬ 
nage Simps, and Steamers of Timber; also for Hotel-. Saloons, 
Battling rooms, I Alin dries. Dwellings, Boor Houses, Hospitals, 
Forts, Caro its, and Merchant and Navy Vessels It not only 
supercede.-, the common Caldron, bill greatly economizes fuel, 
wive* the time of the operator and expensive archer and chim¬ 
neys. Cleaning of kettles for different uses, anil the removal or 
Btirmig of substances while hot to prevent burning. The cook¬ 


ing of large quantities is nowmade a pleasure, instead of a task, 
ns Goni pared to tbe old process of boiling 1 in ketll©H. No Hog - 
pen, Stock Farm, or Dairy can afford to he without one. Three 
sizes will be furnished to the fall trade of 1862. 

I f“ Bend for Illustrated Circular, giving details, inclosing 
stamp for postage. 

tjP“ It is expected that this new apparatus will bo on exhibi¬ 
tion the present (all at the New Voi k, 1 iblo, Michigan, and Illi¬ 
nois State Fairs. It is also on Exhibition at that Worlds Fair in 
Loudon. 

l~&~ Eneroktid and RiiSpoNHim.K aoknts Wanted imme¬ 
diately to canvass every County iu the Northern States Now 
is the time to secure the sale of this great monopoly, by fmme- 
diatejapnlieatiou. Circulars, giving terms to Agents and the trade, 
free gill inquiries audicreed to the patentee promptly attend¬ 
ed to. D. It. PRIMILE, 

Patentee and Proprietor, East Bethany, N. Y. 

East Bethany, N. Y., August, 1862. 


C ANVASSERS W ANTED.- 

To assume Agencies, and to take orders for the most 

Popular History of the ^Rebellion! 

Endorsed by the PuBmin.vr. Cabinet. Bancroft the Histo¬ 
rian, and many eminent citizens. Sold by subscription only 
and exclusive territory given. Canvassers are now making S 5 (i 
to $76 pur week. Address 

EDWARD F. ROVEY. 13 Spruce St., NewYoik. 


Back Volumes - Bound copies of our last volume are now 
ready for delivery—price, 83; unbound, $2 We would again 
Plate that neither of the first live volumes of the Rural cau be 
furnished by us at any price- The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at *3 each —or if several are taken, at $2 SO 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859, ' 6(1 and '61 — price, *2 each. 

The Ca 8 if System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural— copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always discontinued when the subscription term 
expires Hence, we force the paper npon none, and keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Tlan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Additions to Clubs are always in order, whether iu ones, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, nr any other number Subscription, 
can commence with the volume or any number; but the formet 
is the best time, and we shall send from it for some weeks, unlesi 
specially directed otherwise. Please "make a note of it." 

1 x 7 “ Chance op Address,—S ubscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address as well as the new to secure compliance. 

No Traveling Agents are employed by ns, as we wish to 
give the whole field to local agents and those who form cluba 


VEAL CALVES 


t ’i <1 6 l .i' 
4V04R 
4 04,'a O 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


3,7A0 4.60 
3.0003.75 
2.000)3,50 

SWINE 

. S^ta'Sfi'c 

.. — 01 — c 

.. S.Vgtftjc 

Al.RAJW, Aro. 25. — Bf.evkS —Two successive markets in 
favor or the drovers is something we have not had to chronicle 
boloreiu this yea-. Last week the advance was 10015c fj b n 
tbs. and this week it is 150256 The demand on Eastern as well 
as N ew York account (a good There was a marked advance in 
each of t hese markets Last wepk, and the buyers came back ex¬ 
pecting and ready to pay higher rates Holders, however, ad¬ 
vanced their views to a figure somewhat higher than wax anti¬ 
cipated, and the trade at the opening was quite dull, hut ox It 
t'eeame known that the total receipts for the week won Id be 
under 3,000, buyers mode up their minds that it won ,1 do no 
go.-d to hold back longer, and within a few hours Saturday af¬ 
ternoon nearly 2 U 0 beadchang,-d hands. The average quality 
of the offerings Is considerably better- than it was seven days 
ago, J 

Receipts — The following i« onr comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car: 

Cor week 

„ This week. Last week last vear. 

Cattle.3.955 2,7H) 2,912 

Sheep.6,745 2,930 3,466 

Hogs. 200 ... 30 

Prices—T he market closed active at the following quotations: 
_ . This week Last week. 

Premium.$4,7500.00 *0.6000,00 

Extra, ..4,40074 ,«0 4.3004.45 

First quality.3,9004,20 3,7004,05 

Second quality.3.3503.70 3,153.3,15 

Third quality.2.5003.00 2,360 2,75 

Sheep— Prices remain unchanged, the demand being good.— 


A KMY AND NAVY CLAIMS! 

Pensions, Boiinly, intors of Pay and Prize Money, 

Due Officers, Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, their Widows, 
Orphan children and heirs at law, protnpt.lv collected ou rea¬ 
sonable bo'm*, and without charge until the claims are real¬ 
ized. by sAMt'KL \ . NILES, (late ofthe General Land Office,) 
Military, Naval and General Agency, (established in 1867,) 
W ashington City, D. C 

July, 1862. 655-13t 


X0 GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Oliappell «fc Sprague, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y„ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEBB PEDIGREE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 

My 12th Annual Bale and Letting of Yearling Rams, Ram and 
Ewe Lambs, will take place. On Wcilni-sduy, Kept. u<|, lnoa, 
at my residence, 2 '; miles from Holmdel, Monmouth Co. N 
J. Persons coming hv Philadelphia will take the Camden & 

Ambov Railroad, for ..hold, starting ai fi o'clock, A M Bv 

New 5 ork a special boat will leave foot of Robison St., at '9 
o Clock, A M lor hey port., returning at 6 o’clock P. JI— 
Sale in commence at 2 .<„ o'clock, P. M. Circulars of Pedigrees 
tic., now ready, Tor which please address me at Holmdel, N j ' 

J. C. TAYLOR. 

Since the above sale was announced Mr Taylor has 
concluded to offer leu ur Uvidve owes, I to 3 years old, selected 
lor his own breeding Uoek- 


Hickok’a Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 

This admirable machine Is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1862 It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and well 
worthy tho attention of all farmer■.< wanting such machines. 

It lias no superior in the market, and is the onlv mill that 
will properly griud Grapes. For sale by all respeclahle dealers. 

If your merchant doe-i not keep tlieio.tell him to send for one 
for you, or write to the maout&cturer yourself. 

Address the manufacturer. fgjt-St—655-7t 

tv, o. HH kOli, Eagle Works, Hamsburg, Pa. 


illarkcts, Commerce, fee 


Knrnl New-Torber Offices ) 

Rochester, August 26th, 1862. ) 
During the past week recruiting has boon mado a special 
business by our citizens, stores being closed and all trade sus¬ 
pended during the afternoon, This has affected trade some¬ 
what, and we find but few changes in rates. Corn and Oats 
have advanced—the former 6 cents per bushel, aud the latter 2 
@3 cents. Smoked meats are moving upward a Little. Butter 
and Lard are in more demand and advancing slightly. Apples 
very abundant and declining. Straw scarce and wanted at an 
advance of * 1,00 per tun. 

Wool and Sheep Sk inh— Wool is nearly all out of first hands 
and dealers aro seeking an advance. We hear of some small 
lots being purchased from producers during the week at 53 cts 
per pound, and this is the highest figure yet obtained. For a 
very choice article 55 cent* would he given to-day. Sheep arid 
Lamb skins are also moving upward in price, as will bo seen by 
reference to our table of quotations. 

Kochvatev Wholesale Prices. 

Flour uml Gralu. F,ggs, dozen. 100110 c 

Flour, winter wheal,*5.25(013,25 Honev, box. 12ffl]4c 

Flour, si,ring do, 4.7.506.00 Caudles, box. llKaJIUhjc 

Elmir, buckwheat... iux' j ii.ixj Caudles, extra.... ]J®lio 

Wheat. Genesee. S 7 c. 0 t. 2 O Amdef bushel d a,,- 5 c 

Best white Canada.. 1 25« 1.28 i drirnl Fi h' 

old. sxgsc I 4 °ich«r j |!':;: i& 

r 54mHvbush:: & gggj*- ^. 

Bfr!ey y . w .!i gUt ::::: WX. 

.i.Ste k V^ 6 o 


pRDIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Ellwanger 13ai*r*y 

Beg leave to announce that their stock of Nursery Articles 
for the ensuing Fall Trade, embracing everything desirable, 
new or old, in both 


A DAILY AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED at 

Pliilaclelpliia, 

Devoted to Finance, Stuck Sales of New York. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston, Foreign and Domestic Markets; Do¬ 
mestic and Foreigu Exchanges; Specie Quotations; City and 
Land Warrants, &c-, &c.; with a Duily description of New 

Counterfeit Knnk Notes. 

The Quotations and Reviews will be from leading Bankers, 
prominent Stock Brokers and Commercial Reporters; the 
Foreign Correspondence by the most eminent houses. 

The QuoTATtONa by 

DREXEL & CO., 

JAY, COOKE & CO., 

C. CAMBLOS & CO., 

HARKOLD, WILLIAMS & CO., 

WITHERS & PETERSON, 

THOMPSON BROTHERS, 


Is quite equal, and in some respects superior, to ttnr ever before 
oilereil by them, aud they solicit 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers 

To examine tbeir Catalogues, which . Lve details of the stock 
and prices. 

Their new Wholesale Catalogue for the season is just, issued 
aud will be sent gratis to ail u ho apply and inclose one stamp.' 

, MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. 
Rochester, N. Y., August, 1862. 


“BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 

For separating 1 bits, Bariev, and other foreign substances from 
Wheat,, it is the iikht. mimpi.kht, cheapest aud only Machine 
ever invented, that thoroughly accomplishes this desired end. 
It. cleans from I6u to 300 bushels p,-r day, and a boy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

I» 0 -W PRICE 

Brings it, within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt of 
SIX DOLLARS, a Machine (with printed instructions for oper¬ 
ating,) will bo shipped as directed Those wishing to engage in 
the sale of the machine aud purchasing bv the dozen, will have 
a lair discount made to them All orders to be addressed to 
CHAPPELl, A SPRAGUE, Rm licter, N. V., 
668-l3t Sole Manufacturers. 


• • ..... ■-•UIUMIII .nil ri »ii r: r 1 n 1 .11 DUUUI'l lUliU 

this work. It.- teach mgs, huthfttll.v followed, will restore and 
preserve health 

This book is the most complete manual of gymanstic^ exer¬ 
cises ever Published It contains several hundred different ex- 
einses with Dumh Bull, 4 , Indian Ci.uup, Wands, Rings, Bean 
Bags, etc., all fully described and illustrated by pictorial r»p- 
r»8eot«tiong. ft describes Tuk Pang vmn AsTlkON, a cheap article 
oi gymnastic apparatus on which ail gymnastic exercises ?nav 
be pertorroed 

Al! exercise./ may lie Performed in Hie home circle. 
I hey arc aH adapted to music. Then am suited alibi to strong 
’!*!', " d'td in children. Thnr performance furnishes an 
iiwxhastilile source of mntertmrment 

i,Tm2^J >vk Dgllau to the publishprH, and they will send you 
lug New Gvmx-astich, purl .paid. 

TtGKNUK A FIELDS, Pobtlshers, 

135 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 

{ ,, . llOHKIPCG)^. — A large lot oi 

vJT fcpnng 1 . hickens lor sale. 


Subscz-iption >Ft jior annum, in advance. AddreBS 
S, PL COIIEN, PuBLiBtiKtt, 

712 Client nut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Calf.. .7lTi)8e 

Mreep Pelts. *0 25ru:l.00 

Lamb Pelts. 25c0>I 00 

Seeds. 

Clover, medium, Jl ikCaM S) 

Do. large,_ 6 , 1 / 0 . it. 6.25 

Timothy. 2.0O5ff:.26 

Sundries. 

Wood, hard.$3.(»X‘«f5.0d 

Wood, soft. 3.66(53. 1 « 

Coal, Scranton_ 5,60(71:5.60 

Coal, Pittston.5.5U0I5.5O 

Coal, Bhaiftokin... fl.SoS&w 

Coal, Char. 7:u;Mc 

Salt, bhl..$1,600:1 55 

Straw tun.6.(Kx3)6,il(l 

Ilav, new tun.7.00@ll*,00 

Wool, f.) Ih . 500)580 

Wbitefish. bslfbbl. S.2503.50 
Codfish, quintal,... 4.500:5.25 
Trout, half hbl. 3.250)3.60 


TDOCEESTEB CITY SCALE WORKS. 
- Lt GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A Forsytu & Co keep consUuitly on baud a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 

I 17“ All work warranted 

Address K A. FORSYTH * CO , Rochester, N- Y., 

636-26teo Old Stand of Duryee Forsyth. 

I f* See illustratedadrertisement in Rural of March 29. 


. • , \ ; 1 .. w--. „„o.' oip iiu^ 1.11 pieiur- 

Will? to hold on account of thn low prices olfered 
Calvks in ilumand at each. 

Sukkp plenty sales dull at $3(,i3,50 per car load. 

La miim at $i, 75 C<d 2 ,i)H each 

10LT8 and Lamb .skins remain firm atlidc each. Country 
skins draw 211 .ufiik- each, according to size and quality. 

Hidks higher at $ 5 , 01 ). Calksxjns firm at Sc lb.—Globe. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION ami SA 1 .KS ROOMS 

No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York. 

ALL kinds of new, rare, and Seedling Plants, Fruits, Flowers, 
Trees, Vines,Shrubs, he..: Iron, Wire and Rustic Work French, 
English and American Glass; Patent Heaters, Foreign and 
American Rooks. Magazines, Papers. Plates. Designs, Drawings, 
Ac. All Horticultural Novelties, as soon as introduced. 

tYi~ All orders, Ac., will reccivo the personal attention ofthe 
Proprietor. 653-tf- 


j.iOOKS FOR_RURALISTS. 

Tire (bllowing works on Agriculture. Horticulture &c may 
be obtained at the Office of the Rubai. Nuiv-Yokkkr. We can 
also.lurnish other boohs on Rural Affairs, issued bv American 
... “ ‘ “ ‘ icos,—ana shall adq new works 

Johnston's Agricultural 

Chnmistry. 1.25 

Da Elemeutsof Ag Chem¬ 
istry and Geology. 

Do.Catechism of Chi 


MONTH — WANTED, the address of Book 
$U>JV Canvassers throughout the UNITED STATES, to 
travel for the above wages. Seud for Circular, giving parllcu- 
l ars, Address 8 - K. FRENCH &CO., 121 Nassau SI, N. Y. 

A ll LA I T I FT I., MICROSCOPE, .UiiitnifyT ub 

Five Handled times, tor twenty eight cent*! (iu silver) 
Fivk, of different powers. $l.i»). Mailed ties Address 
66 S-R V. it. I tow IN, Box 220. Boston Mass. 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, AUG. 25-Flopk - Market ru'es heavy, with 
only a moderate bUMOesa doing for export and home con- 
nimiitiou. sales at $4,85(3)5,00 [or eupertinu State; *5,Ji)@5,'i$ 
tor extra 5 tale: $4.86018,igi for superfine Western. $ 5 ,Iff78Afl 
lor common to medium extra Western; *6,46*5,59 lor• shipping 
bram s extra round hf, 0 |,,„l Ohio, aud * 5 , 69041,25 for trad.- 
brutnJ> do, -the ijiurkot oloniop hearv. Hour dull,nn «1 

ni/oki-t is drooidng, with a moderate bosiaesv doing; satosat 
N-. 1.x. 13,25 for common, and $5,3 Au;6 26 for good tochoicn extra, 
ttye Hour continues quiet arid steady at $3,“‘ - ... 

to choice C : ... ... 1 . 

at $ 3,75 for Brandywine; $ t l. 6 O 0 $ 1,65 for Mar>h 
$3,W lor Jersey. 

Brain— Wheat dull and declining. The advance iu freight* tn- 
'•av has checked the sale of export and home cou.iumptlon 
demand. BalesChtcago spring at *1.10®l.li); Milwaukee club at 
.U<M.I, 2 l amber Iowa at it,24, amber Western at *1,34; new 
white Michigan at *i,5d',i 1 , 66 . new white Kentucky at *i.so— 
Kye market continues to rule quiet and firm; sale’s at 78080c 
tor very prime Western, and 82 oijS4c. for State Barley tnarkot 
o dull and nommal at 7 dc. Barley malt continues nominal at 
f. c , Pee* are nominal at 85c. Corn market is without ma’e- 
. 1 X 1 change in prices, with a moderate demand for export aud 
home consumption, salesat M) o Otio for oUl mixed Western; 558 
fcc for Eastern, 4fiL032c. for unsound Western, *2M 0.V for yel- 
! 0 0R western, aiid_7ff(n , 71c tiir white Western. OaU scarce aud 
firmer; sales at 55, 660 . for Jersey. Canada, Western and State 

f Ko visions —I ork—Market is less active hut firm; sales at $12 
■nr mess; *11.50for prime mess, and * 10 , 01.1 for prime, thegov- 
rrnment contract )<„• 10,2US I,Id;, all in iron chime hoops was 
iken at $ 12 ,2.»u l,.5iJ for mess; *11,71 for prime. Beef firm but 
k-Mactive; sxb- 0 at $0590)7,00 for country prime; $ 8 . 311176 for 
country mess: $12® 15.76 for re pie-ked do, *!»:« 14.87K lor extra 
m-ss. We noLre tho I..piled States government contract for 250 
T' v ext-raiuew was taken at * 13.94 r 14,34 Prime mes- beef is 
■ill and steady at *200122 Beef hania quiet and stood v; saliis 
t.iL.tern and Western at f 16,50.116,81. Cut meats are In mod- 


dopedia. $100 

Allen's Am. Vann Book... 1 00 
Allen’s Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animals .0.75 

Allen's Kmul Arclutccture 1.25 

Allen on the Grape.l.UU 

A 01 Ari'liit-ct. or Blaus for 

Country Dwellings.6.00 

American Florist’s Guide 0.75 
Barry's Fruit Garden..... 1.25 
Blake's Farmer at Home,. 125 
BousaiugHult'sKural Econ¬ 
omy.. 1.25 

Bright 1111 Grapn Culture, 

2d edition. SO 

Browne's Bird Fancier_ 60 

Browne's Poultry Yard .. 1.00 
Do, Field Book of Manures 1 25 
Bndgetnun'k Gard. Ass't. 1.50 

Do. Florist's Guide... 60 

Do. Kitchen GardenePs Iu- 

Rtiuctor . 60 

Do, Fruit Cult Manual... <50 
Brack's Book of Flowers.. 1.00 

Burst's Flower Garden_1.25 

Do. Family Kitchen Card. 75 
Chemical Field Lectures.. 1.00 
Chinese 6ugar Cane and 

Sugar Making... 25 

Churl tun's Grapn Grower'a 

tinlde . 60 

Cobbetta Am Gardener.. 60 
Collage and Farm Bee- 

Keeper .. 50 

Coin2 Am. Emit Rook.... 50 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ 50 

Dadd's Modern Horse Doc. 1.00 
Do. Am. Cattle Doctor.,.. 1.00 
Do. Anatomy anu Physi- 
alo« v nf the Horse...... 2.iX> 

Do colored plates.4.00 

Dana’s Muck Manual.1.00 

Do. Pi-ixi: Essay on Manures 25 
Darlington's Weeds and 

Dsefdl Plante .1.50 

Davy's Devon Herd Book. 1.00 
Domestic ami Ornamental 

Poultry ... .1.00 

Do. eoloierl plates.2.00 

Dowuiug's Fruits and Fruit 

Trees. 175 

Dow ning's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening . 3.50 

Do. Kural Essays.3.U0 

East wood’s Cranberry Cul¬ 
ture . 60 

Elliott's West Emit Book’l 25 
EvervLad.v her own Flow¬ 
er Gardetier. 50 

Family Doctor by Prof. II. 

S Taylor. 1 25 

Farm Drainage, (H, F. 

French) .iiw 

Fejsendeu's Farmer and 

Gardener.1.25 

Do. Am. Kitchen Carden. 50 

Field's ivar Culture.1.00 

Fish Culture. 1.09 

Flint ou Grasses. 1-25 

Oueuoti ou Milch Cows.-. *50 
Herbert to Horse Keepers 1.26 
Hoopnr's line ,v Giib, paper 25 
Do. do, cloth. 50 

Hough's Farm Record_3.00 


kAVi, r.ieiiiriHMIi *VH[- V^Lieill- 

istry and Geology.1.00 

Do. Catechism of Chemistry 

for Schools. 25 

Langslroth on the Hive and 

Honey Hee. 1.25 

Leurhair's Hot Hoiises-.il ll25 
Liebig's Familiar Letters 
to l’urmern. 60 

LinsJey's Morgan Horses. 1.00 
Manual of Agriculture, by 

F.oierjjOU ,V Flint,. 78 

Mraer'sBee-lceeper'gManualLOO 
Miles on the Hofsa'aFoot. 60 
Mllburn on Cow. 25 

Modern Cookery by Miss 
Acton and Mr* S. J Hale 1.26 
Mrs, Abel's Sklliful House- 
wile and Ladies' Guide.. 60 

Munu .x Land Drainor. 60 

rrogrea.xiv* Farmer 50 
rsei 11 h Gard. Lorn|iAnion.. 1.00 
Nortou’s Elements of Agri¬ 
culture. 60 

Olc-'tt s tiorgho & Imphee 1.00 
Pardee ou the Strawberry 60 
Peddor's Land .Measurer.. 60 
Persia's New Culture of the 

Vine. 25 

Phelps'Roe-keeper's Chart 25 
Quinby'a Mysteries of Bee¬ 
keeping ..1.00 

Quincy on Soiling Cattle. w 

Rabbit Fancier. 80 

Kanriall'bSiieep Husbandryl.25 
Riehanlson on the Horse 25 
Richardson on the Pests of 

the Earn. 25 

Do. Domestic Fowls. 25 

Do, on the I log.. 35 

Do, on the Honor Bee_ 25 

Do un the Dug. 26 

Rcemelin's Vine.-dressers 

Manual. 60 

Saxton's Rural Hand Books, 
bound in ISeries, -ach, 1.28 

Shepherd's Own Book_2.00 

1 Stray Leaves from the Book 

of Nature...LOO 

Stephens' b’ookoi the Farm 

2 vols.-.*.00 

Skillful House wife . 28 

Skinner's Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture . 28 

Smith's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening. 1.25 

Timor's Principles of Agri¬ 
culture. 2.00 

Thomas' Farm Implements 1.00 
Thompson's Food of Ani¬ 
mals. 75 

The Rose Cgltnrist.'..80 
Tom ham's tanemistry Made 

Easy. 35 

Turner's Cotton Planter's 

Manual. 1.00 

Warder's Hedges and Ever- 

W rreons .LOO 

an rues Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture . 76 

Weeks on Bees.. 25 

Wil-ut nn Flax.. 25 

YOUattife Martin on Cattle.1.25 

Youatton the Horse.1.25 

, Do. on Sheep..,.... 7a 

60 Do. on the Hog. 76 


rapidly, tho soliscnber is induced, by urgent demands, to put 
them in market, utter 20th August, 13i>2, 

Price, f.s t ,er dozen; or *3 per hall dozen Cash must accom¬ 
pany orders. GEORGE CLAPP. Auburn, N. Y 

August L5. 1.462._ 65,s_|t 


mitinues quiet arid steady at $3,760)1,25 for inferior 
Corn tneal is in^emderate demand and steady: -uieg 
M “ mil ’■ ' ‘'s caloric, and 


PEMBERTON SQUARE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

1 Boakping anp Day Si'HOim. kok Young Laolbs. Bos¬ 
ton,j| yap.— Rev. GKo GANNETT, A. VI , Principal Twelve 
Pnih-ssurs and Teachers. Number of Family Pupils limited to 
twenty. I he next School I ear will begin Monday, Kept. *S<|. 
f °. r Catalogues, including Circulars, please address the Princi¬ 
pal, 2b Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 658i6t 


G-ainesville, AVyorning C’o., IV. V'. 

A new and commodious building on the same site of the old 
one burned a Year ago, is now nearly lininhiel and will be in 
readiness for the opening of the Fall Term, which will com 
ni-nce on llmrsilay. if.mt lllh, 1362 a full complement of 
reaehars are engaged, who are woli qualified for tbolr respec- 
tivu departments. For Circular:, or rnrttier information ad- 
ihess [658-211 C. A. BLPKIDG E, Gain esville N V 

R ECEIVER’S HALE OP MRSHUY STOCK— 

i Tho imdersigneil, appointed receiver of thu Nursery Stock 
or tbe late hrra of GKKimav ,V Ooi.risaiTIt, uon offers the same 
for sain to Uealom an*l Xuiseryinen 
The stock ennsn-ts qf forty thousand Dwatr Pears, 30,(X)0 
SUpdardh , dn.mxi Cherries; l2,lWtl Ap/do Trees; and a large 
variety nf Evergreens and Ornamental -Shrubs, ou the late (arm 
nf Janes H Giuamitv, adjoining the Nursery of Em,wa.m;ek 
& Bahsy. Thn Property i« desirable, and will be sold low. 
Application should be made at mice to 

PATRICK BARRA’, Receiver, or to hi* Agent, 
Rochester, Aug. 1, 1862. JAS. II. GREGORY. 


run piooq,...w >,'2 54 xSmyrtjH. *'^', 1 ^ 

h ami blood. 8 *& 6 s Do. unwaat,e.i!! 

Luuimou. HA ic hi Syrian u vest 

Pulled, extra.fio.n 60 Catie.M.ovt« 

Do. superfine..47(3:53 Crimea,... \V.'.'uw/J 3 

Do, No. 1, —........—AftSlfit BneuoaAyres. " l.VnAfi 

Tbi No. 2.........OU'etKW Peruvian,'^wasted..24<a 68 

Western mixed,.43.jc.5d Canada.. 42^47 

ALBANY, August 21.—The market, is irregular Tlie low 
anil medium grades of donee have improved 5007 cts 14 tb 
command butter pnees than can now be obtained for the finer 
qualities, and for this description the demand is quite active, 
fulled is steady and in good request The sales since our last, 
embrace 2.000 tbs Lambs on p. t,; 'J.ixKJ 1t,s common lleece on d 
t., and I 6 . 1 XXI th- medium do at 58..;60c. At the close, holders 
refused to sell tbe low aud medium grades at our quotations — 
Journal- 

. 6 INUfid ATI, Aug. 21.—This article Is holdout ofthe market 
in anticipation of higher prices—:15 to 65c is tlie range offered. 
—Gazette 

CHICAGO, August 23, —The season being about over, there 
is very little offered. The market is firm with upward tendency 
I rices rauge front 43Cui56c—according to quality,— Journal. 

TORONTO, August 21 ).—Fair Wool is selling at SSffiSSc Y) lb; 
this is some 3c better than our last quotations.— Globe. 


It is the Original and only Genuine and Reliable Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame! 

Capacity for Pressure I 

Power of Action! 


A ssignees sack of real estate-qo 

the promises at Hillsdale, State of Michigan, by Auction, 
ou Tuesday and Wednesday, the 7th and 8 th dava of October 
1862, commencing at It) o'clock, V. M , will si ll over 1,000 acrea 
of larKoyKD :..txu, in and adjoining the Village and College 
grounds, in loti, to suit purchasers, from one sere upward-. — 
Also. 93 acres east of the Village; also 600 acres, one half im¬ 
proved. 3 mites west ofthe Village, In lota of in to 80 acres also, 
overS.000 acmiot wild lands lying in the Southern tiorof towns 
in UdUdaln rnuntv, iu lots of 40 to 811 acres Hillsdale Village 
is ,1 thriving and healthy Village, at which p'aee Hillsdale Col- 
»‘W lociited A Hchpiiulc- n.ati hriff •lt*''«:rip , iOu oi’thf».Me lauds 
way be Obtained nftor the 6 tli of September next, by addressing 
tbe Bubnrnhiir, at Hillsdale, Hillsdale Co., Michigan. T erm s - 
Oue-faurth down; baUtlOO. long time. 

HORACE BLACKJIAR. Assignee ofEsBON Blackmak. 
August 6 th. 1862. 6 . 57 - 8 t 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with anv other Wringer, and will 
show, by positive proof and actual demonstration, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will finish work that 
".Self-adjusting" Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have left undone, and will easily press water from 
articles ou which they have done their best. 1 Iv you don't hk- 

LIBVK IT, THY IT. 

We usk none to buv without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


common to good State...*5,10C«‘3,25 

rancy and Extra State. 6,4d0’6,6O 

1° Western. fi.tHXgS.fiO 

p x !T ft Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, &c. 5,750)6,60 

Extra Ohio. 6,oYi:fi75 

Canadian. 5, 00(56, 25 

Radian. 6,50(^.2S 

axtra Genesee and city brands. 6,5cYjjl6,75 

WeT?"J n<ill,,( ' c to meet with ready sale at steady prices, 
tidied w 100 tbs. The sales ot Corn Meal tlius far 

,Q 6re than double those of last, which is attri- 
mnoi ltle wt that our millers turn out a better nualuv of 
Tf ,ra an , V'? bp found in “•ny othet locality, 
vir'itw ,,, rS 1 ^ tnyderato milling Remand for wheat,with sales 
Pl 0 ntv- «i St “m Coro <,uiei and strictly prime not 

fill-con,l ilr" "g’Jpni nnxedat Me for unsound, and 54>;0 for 
with an ot> ’' Barley qillat. Oats not plenty, 

erii lor I'nmo at very full prices, sales West- 

B "“ s,r ,01 ' found. 

material 1 '•mod supply the market Is quiet without any 
ena.1 Change of price sales shorts, at 7Je. 

hfct hftm'Hm!?„ A ”?- ^5— Flour — The market rules dull, with 
"xtr , a ti?,. 8 7i,“ e8 double extra Ohio at $5,51X5(5,75; Illinois 

^Uv1 $i R"e C F tefi^ 5S ' 3 ^~ closin * and 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

Toymen who have had experience as canvassera, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be olfered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothing lor the Patent RightJ iu which 
they shall have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JUI.IU8 IVES A CO., General Agents, 

653 P. O Box 2110, 346 Broadway, New York. 

Sold by Special Ci-WAasaas throughout the land. 


At Wiscoy Al'egany Co N. Y.. on the 17th inst.. bv the Rev 

1 r < j. 0 , | b.i' kann J- Davidson and many e. merchant, 

all of Wtscoy. 

In Seneca Falls, on the morning of August 14th, bv Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, of Auburn, Mr W5f S. HERRICK, of Baldwins- 
ville. and Miss MAGGIE MYNDERSE, daughter of ilr. Chas. 
D. Myndkksk. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
OUR COUNTRY’S CALL. 


BY AXNIK V. BEACH. 


Youths of America how can ye calmly 
List to the story ot' our bleeding land, 

Nor seem to have one wish, one care to rally 
And proudly lift for truth the avenging hand ? 

Daughter* of sires who battled for the freedom 
In whose pure light our childhood has been blest 
Say, has died out the glorious flame forever, 

Their memory should kindle in each breast f 

Shall we not break the sofi love-cords that bind us. 

And calmly speak, yet “1th a purpose high, 

Bidding our brothers buckle on the armor, 

For truth to battle, or for truth to die ? 

Not to the arn: of human flesh we trust them— 

God calls them now to march id freedom's track ; 

And shall we weave a web of vain caresses. 

Striving to hold from Him our loved ones hack ? 

Gon, by whose word our fathers were protected 
In camp, and march, and on the battle field, 

Hath the same power, from sin. and death, and danger, 
Now, His brave warriors of the right to shield. 

Oh, when our land by traitors has been trampled, 

And Gop would solve the mystery of j ears, 

Shall It be said that woman, In her weakness, 

Holds back His champions by her selfish tears ? 

Woe unto them that whisper “ Peace l-kcep silence I" 
When the great cry of wrong goes up to Heaven, 

While Gon e eternal justice loudly answers 
n Never or now the fclten shall be riven!" 

Talk now no more of reconciliation— 

The day is o'er for peace dreams, howe'er fair; 

Now give us in the field the howee-loned cannon, 

And in the soldier’s home the fervent prayer. 

Ah. those pure prayers to Heaven's high throne ascending 
Shull prove a host against oppression's power, 

While memory of the faithful hearts that breathe them, 
Nerves the brave soldier for the battle hour. 

Cambria. Niagara Co., N. Y. t 1802, 
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MY FIRST YEAR OF HOUSEKEEPING. 
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BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 

It is no fiction that I sit down to chronicle this 
evening. As I look back through the long vista of 
years, and review the early days of my married 
life, its perplexities and cares come up before me 
in far more vivid colors than its joys; though the 
retrospect often provokes a laugh where the mil 
experience caused bitter tears. 

I was just twenty years old when 1 became the 
wife of a clergyman, a poor country pastor. It was 
a love match, and. with the usual thrifllessness of 
lovers, I think it did not then occur to us that we 
could not live upon love, or that it would need 
such vulgar appliances as roast beef and palatable 
puddings to preserve in its purity the divine es¬ 
sence of the grand passion. 

Everybody said that I was totally unfit tor a min¬ 
ister’s wife. I was naturally exceedingly joyous 
and mirthful, and without a particle of ihe staid 
dignity expected from persons in my position: while 
my husband was a grave, thoughtful man, endowed 
by nature with a commanding personal appear¬ 
ance and prepossessing manners. I do not wonder 
now that people could not see the propriety of his 
choosing mo for a wife, when so many pattern wo¬ 
men stood ready to accept him. My own family 
had but one objection to the match: he was poor, 
and I had no idea of practical housekeeping. 

Ah, how well I remember the first washing day! 
My husband, after vainly trying to persuade me to 
hire a washwoman (l knew that he could not afford 
it,) came into the back kitchen to help me himself. 
We were very merry at first, but after rubbing off' 
little patches of skin from every knuckle, and burn¬ 
ing our arms till they looked like illustrated maps 
of some, unknown country, we began to find out 
there was little poetry and no iun in the wash-tub. 

But the ironing day was worse yel Nothing but 
pride kept me from rolling those starched shirts 
into a bundle and taking them across the field to 
my mother’s kitchen. I forgot to mention that we 
had taken up our abode in a parish but one mile 
distant from my father’s house. 

I had never ironed any starched clothes of any 
description, but from my brothers at home I bad 
imbibed very exalted ideas in regard to the im¬ 
portance of immaculate shirt-bosoms. My husband 
told me all that he could remember of his mother’s 
method, and then betook himself to his study. 
Shall I ever forget my feelings when the flat-iron, 
heated seven times hotter than its wont, and care¬ 
fully applied to the glutinous surface, suddenly 
struck up an attachment for the same, and when 
forcibly separated left its whole image and super¬ 
scription behind, in black and brown colors. I 
I have that shirt now. I keep it to show to those 
wise mothers who are training their daughters for 
future uselessness. 

But U was in cooking that I found my chief 
trouble. AH my attempts in that line, at the time I 
commenced housekeeping, had resulted in spoiling 
several kinds of rich cake, concocted in accordance 
with those impossible recipes whieh fill our modern 
cookery books. I had never made a loaf ol bread 
in my life. Baker's bread served us tor a time— 
for so loDg a time, indeed, that we found out all 
its good qualities, and have not tested its excel¬ 
lencies for many years. 

We had been married and settled nearly a fort¬ 
night, when, one morning, my husband came in 
with a letter in his hand and a very anxious ex¬ 
pression on Lis face. I sprang up from my seat, 
nearly upsetting the breakfast table, which was 
waiting tor him. 

“What is the matter, Frank? Is anybody sick 
or dead? Have yon got bad news?” 

“ No. At least it ought not to be bad news.” 

“Well, what is it? Something serious, I know 
from your looks.” 

“ No, Hattie, nothing of the kind. Only I feared 
it might annoy you. It is only a note from my 
college chum, Fred Knowles, saying that he is going 
to Boston and will call on us and —and get bis din¬ 
ner to-day,” said my husband, finishing the sentence 
reluctantly. 

It was my first call to entertain company, and 
knowing by this time my ignorance, I shrank back 
affrighted from the prospect, I confess, too, a feel¬ 
ing of deep mortification that my husband could 
not receive his intimate friends without so serious 
a drawback tipon his pleasure. All my natural 
energy and pride was aroused, and I determined 
to become a good, practical housekeeper, at what¬ 
ever cost of time and labor. But the present emer¬ 
gency was first to be attended to. 

“1 suppose I had better get Borne fresh loaves 


from the bakery?” Frank looked at the dry. light 
slices on Ihe breakfast table, as he spoke. 

“Yes, I think so. And some meat, Ilattie. That 
forlorn old roast has lasted a fortnight, I am sure. 
I think 1 should recognize its bores if I saw them 
in Africa. Do you think you could broil a steak, 
Hattie?” 

“Yes. But, Frank, you must come out of the 
parlor and overlook me. And if you will get me 
some peas and lettuce, and other vegetables, I 
shall get up a famous dinner.” 

A half smile flitted over his face. He had heard 
of my lamous dinners before. 

“Well, we must do our best The cars will not 
arrive till two o’clock, so there will be plenty of 
time for marketing and cooking.” 

“ Is Mr. Knowles very particular?” I asked tim¬ 
idly. “ Will he notice if things go just a little 
wrong?” 

“Perhaps not. But he will have a natural curi¬ 
osity in regard to the capabilities of his friend's 
wife. But I think we shall do very well.” 

“I am sure we shall,” was my encouraging re¬ 
sponse, inspired by a bright idea that suddenly 
occurred to me. In accordance with it. my hus¬ 
band bad no sooner started for the market than I. 
slipping on my hat and shawl, started on a long 
walk through the fields and woods. I was going 
to consult my mother about dinner. I surprised 
her by bursting into the dining-room, quite out of 
breath from ray hurried walk, just as ihe family 
were setting down to a late breakfast. 

“Is it Hattie, or her ghost?” asked my father, 
getting up to welcome ine. “ If my memory serves 
me, our Hattie used to be a late riser.” 

“ Housekeeping improves me, papa.” 

“Don’t wait to talk," said mamma. “The coffee 
will be spoiled. Take off your bonnet, Hattie 
while I get anolher cup and plate, and we will 
chat afterward.” 

“ No, I thank you. I cannot stop a minute.” 
Mamma opened her eyes in astonishment. 

“ You are not going to walk directly back again? 
Let me take your shawl.” 

“ But I must go. We are going to have company 
to dinner. Frank's chum. And I want to know 
how long to boil the potatoes and other-” 

Such a chorus of laughter as interrupted me. 
“ Why. my dear child, boil them till they are done.” 

“I know as much as that, mamma; but when 
rnuBt I begin them, to have Ihem done at the right 
time? I have got peas to cook, and beefsteak, and I 
ought to make a pudding. Ob, dear!” 

They all laughed again, as much at my distressed 
looks as at my ignorance. I di ' join them; 
indeed, it was as much as I cot M it keep back 
my tears. 

“It is not her fault that ’title about 

cooking,” at last said mv ■ im. “You 

must not mind our lat .in. you, my bar. 1 
have been longing to a., yui. It . ^ \ pu that 
mince pie I ate at your t. 1< - mm " lave 

tasted it ever since. But 1 v. I 1 n- 'ca yea. far 
I have no doubt you will ri tm e as voed r 
cook as your mother. And n a« it im ’s 
present difficulty." he went on, m-« \ " I !i 

uplan to propose. I will put t harm on old 
Fanny, and you, mother, can tali' the p a.v: 
home and stay to superintend this dinne; 

Mamma always assents to papa’s plans -o mu 
load of responsibility was gone at o. > w - 1 
pleasant to see the look of relief on mj 1 n id s 
fico as we drove up to the door. “1 h • -v 
searching everywhere for you.” be said, and I, 
could almost find it in my heart to scold yen ‘ r 
causing me so much anxiety: but your safe return 
satisfies me. Especially as your excursion La 
brought your mother to aid us iu our extremity 
But, Hattie, I must insist on your having no more 
private walks.” 

“ Ab, sir! if you had known, you would have for¬ 
bidden it. That would have spoiled all.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Knowles left us that day 
under the impression that my husband had secured 
a matrimonial prize. But I felt like a hypocrite for 
weeks afterward. 

It came to pass, after many days, that bakers' 
bread became unendurable. I tried to believe in it 
—I praised and tasted it; but it would not do. Its 
glory had departed. I began heartily to approve of 
Pharoah’s course in lifting the bead of the chief 
baker from off’ his shoulders and hanging him upon 
a tree; but I saw no way out of my trouble. I had 
tried many times to raise bread, but had not suc¬ 
ceeded in making any fit to appear on the table. I 
had a trifle better success in making milk biscuit, 
though I could never guess right as to the amount 
of soda required. Sometimes they were yellow 
enough to be mistaken for nuggets of virgin gold; 
but oftener they had the appearance of having been 
hardened and compacted in a cheese press. My 
husband pretended that they were passed through 
heavy rollers like those used in irou foundries. At 
first I tried to work the cold biscuit into puddings 
and griddle cakes, but their peculiar solidity frus¬ 
trated all such attempts to economize. But when 
the case appeared perfecily hopeless. I had still one 
resource. There was a wide ditch behind the gar¬ 
den, and in its dark waters I buried my biscuit out 
of my sight. Inexperineed girls should never com¬ 
mence housekeeping without a convenient ditch at 
hand. But my troubles did not end here. In an 
evil hour a neighbor’s hen hatched a big brood ol 
ducklings, which in due time found their way to my 
cache ot provisions. The biscuit, so long in soak, 
had now a resurrection, and I remember watching 
Ihe poor fowls as they tried to divide them with 
their strong bills. 

“ My dear, dear Hattie," said my husband, one 
morning, after the usual toil of breakfast was over, 

“ don’t you think you could learn to make raised 
bread ?” 

“I cannot tell; I am quite discouraged.” 

“ You have learned to cook so many things in so 
short a time,” he went on, encouragingly, “ that I 
am sure if you had some one to give you a few hints 
about the best method, you would succeed admira¬ 
bly. Why don't you consult your mother? She is 
a superior cook.” 

“Youforget, Fank, how we resented it when my 
mother, and sisters, and aunts, and, in fact, all our 
friends, united in predicting our present perplexi¬ 
ties. No, it would be too mortifying to go home lor 
counsel in this matter. Indeed. I am ashamed to 
expose my ignorance by consulting any one. I give 
all my visitors baker's bread, and they, having it 
only occasionally, seem to like it.” 

••Suppose we try hoarding. Hattie?” 

“We cannot afford that; and besides, we want a 
home by ourselves. You would not be contented to 
give up our home liberties and privileges. Frank. 
If it were not for the eternal bread question, we 
could get a little enjoyment out of life; but comfort 
is now out of the question. I wish, Frank,” I added. 


pettishly, “that you bad married a housekeeper and 
I had gone into a convent!” 
nis face flushed. 

“I was not finding fault, Hattie. I am as ignorant 
as yourself, and I am sure I could not get along 
with the couniless details of kitchen work half as 
skillfully and cheerfully as you do. I think you 
will conquer this difficulty in time.” 

“ In time, if ever,” I responded, ungraciously. 
“ T hope there will be no bread-making in eternity!” 

He looked at me in surprise for a moment, but did 
not reply. The marked irreverence of my language 
affected him painfully; but he saw that I was in too 
reckless a mood to be reasoned with. 

After he had gone to his study I sat down to think. 
I felt wicked and unhappy. I knew I bad spoken 
unkindly and ungenerously to my husband, whose 
unwearied forbearance and gentleness, amid the in¬ 
conveniences caused by my incompetency, had so 
often excited my gratitude. Alas! that so much 
misery could result from the -want of a good loaf 
of bread! 

A sudden resolve inspired me. Without waiting 
to clear away the breakfast things. I went to a kind 
old lady in the neighborhood, and, after confessing 
my ignorance, begged to be initiated into the mys¬ 
teries of bread-making, 

“ There is do trouble.” said the old lady, “ if you 
have good yeast." 

“ But I have tried yeast, and my bread soured.” 

“ You let it stand too long. It must be put in the 
pans as soon as it is light, and then stand till it 
begins to come up again.” 

“ But where can I get good yeast?” 

“Atthe bakery. I get mine there. You can’t 
help having good bread if the yeast is right. Only 
be sure to bake it soon enough.” 

I was soon on my way to the bakery, a mile dis¬ 
tant The fresh air and pleasant Bunligbt soon had 
their usual genial influence upon me, and I began 
to get back my lost courage and cheerfulness. 

“After all,” I said to myself. “ I must succeed if I 
persevere. I am not naturally dull, and I will learn 
to make good bread, if it takes me a year.” 

I procured a pint of yeast and hastened home 
with my treasure. I determined that the “hoisting 
element should not bo lacking in quantity, so I put 
into the flour all the yeast I had bought, only add¬ 
ing a cup of milk to moisten it sufficiently. It smelt 
very strong of hops, but I thought that would bake 
out 

I had scarcely placed it in a warm corner by the 
stove to rise, when I recollected Mrs. Lee’s caution 
about baking in time to prevent its souring. 

“ I must ruu no risk of that, at all events,” I said. 
“ I am sure there is yeast enough to raise it, it I 
bake it directly. It can raise in the oven, to be sure. 
Dear me, how green it looks! But it will come all 
right in (he baking, 1 dare say." 

Bo without further delay I placed it in the oven, I 
would not, if I could, describe its appearance when 
it came out. I did not wait to test its quality, but 
threw it, almost hissing hot, into that long-suffering 
ditch. I am afraid it is there now. It is many years 
-ince 1 left the place, but I often fancy half a dozen 
icks hard at work upon it. 

’ went back to the house, and for the first time sat 
dov, ri to have a hearty crying spell. It was no 
■ I,"' 1 sniffle, with just tears enough to add luster 

to i' res; but a downright sobbing, that would 
lure 'im credit to any whipped youngster of ten. 

! . *as i rly discouraged. In this condition my 
Iu F,:md me when he came down to dinner. 
Then wa- ■< dinner cooked, and the breakfast table 
-tuod j.iKt wh re we had left it. 

i in.-,Led much alarmed,but he soon com- 
p 'heiideu 1 ■ - i'e of affairs. He came and sat 
i it-' i 1 ni i drew toy head from the hard Table 
poc \ -L !t had rested to his shoulder. How 

- ’/ and encouragingly he talked to me! He 

s (. to have quite forgotten my provoking lan- 
gu j to himself, and only to be anxious to comfort 
me. 

After a time I told him the sad experience of the 
morning—the long, fatiguing walk, the attempt to 
obtain instruction, and the hopeless result. It was 
anything but a funny story, to me; but I felt him 
tremble as I proceeded, and when T concluded with 
the amiable wish that those ducks might be choked 
to death if they ever brought that bread up to the 
light of day. he broke out into a fit of laughter such 
as I had never seen him indulge in. It was a long 
time before he was sober enough to speak. 

“ I think. Hattie.” he said, at last. “ that you have 
at least taken one step in the right direction.” 

- How 

•• Why, after confiding in old Mrs. Lee, it will not 
now be difficult to tell her of your failure, and to 
ask for the privilege of mixing a few loaves under 
her direction. You will easily get the art in ibis 
way, and she is too kind to care for the trouble.” 

“ To be sure, Frank. I wonder I did not think of 
that. I shall try very hard, and you will have a 
housekeeper yet." 

“ And you will not sigh for a convent, Hattie?” 
“Ab. Frank! it is fortunate that I have a consider¬ 
ate husband. Everybody w> uld not forgive such a 
temper as 1 exhibited this morning.” 

We extemporized a lunch to serve for a dinner, 
and then I again set off to visit Mrs. Lee. At last I 
learned to make bread. 

I could fill many pages with such doleful remin¬ 
iscences, and should be willing to do so if I could 
convince one young girl of the importance ot prac¬ 
tical household knowledge, or make her understand 
how much ihe comfort and grace of a home depend 
upon the domestic habits ot its mistress. 

But I will ouly indulge my vanity by stating what 
is really true, that I cau now cook a dinner, clear¬ 
starch and iron, preserve and pickle, knit stockings 
and darn them, all in unexceptionable style. If any 
one doubts it. let him or her come and pass a week 
at the pretty parsonage in the rural village of Lans- 
wood.— Peterson's Magazine. 


DROPS OP WISDOM. 


Always laugh when you can — it is a cheap 
medicine. 

Crimes sometimes shock us too much; vices al¬ 
most always too little. 

He who says what he likes, must expect to hear 
what he does not like. 

Genius makes its observations in short hand; 
talent writes them out at length. 

If a man cannot readily recognize merit it is very 
certain that he has none himself. 

PERocrTY and cowardice are as truly brothers as 
Romulus and Remus —they sucked the same wolf. 

Pope once said, it is with narrow-souled people 
as with narrow-necked bottles —the less they have 
in them the more noise they make in pouring it 
out 


ifit ansi giiniw. 

SOME LITTLE JOKERS. 


Why are two t’s like hops? Because they make 
beer better. 

The truth with “London pure milk” lives cer¬ 
tainly at the bottom of a well. 

The wild boar is one of the most dreaded animals 
in nature— except the tame bore. 

A fell jug and an empty sot cannot be long to¬ 
gether without changing conditions. 

“I'm particularly UDeasy on this point,” as the fly 
said when the boy stuck him on the end of a needle. 

A Corkoxian, on being asked at breakfast how 
he came by “that black eye,” said, “ he slept on his 
fist.” 

When a man wants money or assistance, the 
world, as a rule, is very obliging, and—lets him 
want it. 

The more a woman’s waist is shaped like an hour 
glass, the more it shows us that her sands of life are 
running out. 

Sleep is called “ death’s counterfeit,” and this is 
a case in which tlie counterfeit is generally pre¬ 
ferred to the genuine. 

Many who dregs extravagantly should be as 
much ashamed of their clothes as Adam and Eve 
were of not having any. 

Somebody says that the oddest husbandry he 
knows of, is the marrying of a widower in clover 
with a widow in weeds. 

An editor says the only reason why his house 
was not blown away during the. late gale, was be¬ 
cause there was a heavy mortgage upon it. 

An old lady in Holland, whose sole occupation 
was housewifery, scrubbed her sittiDg-room floor 
until she fell through into the cellar. 

Bridget— “Well. Mary, are you going to thenew 
place?” Mary — “Sbure, no! the lady couldn’t give 
satisfactory reference from her last cook.” 

“You are writing my hill on very rough paper,” 
said a client to his attorney. “Never miDd,” said 
the lawyer, “it has to be filed before it comes into 
court” 

Some of the medical journals are much distracted 
about the custom of lying in bed; the habit of lie- 
ing out of bed is, we think, a great deal more to be 
guarded against 


Unrestricted Commerce. — Secesh — “ Say, 
Johnny Bull, I’m going to have fair and square, up 
and down free trade with you.” 

John Bull —“Well, sir. what do you wish to 
sell?” 

S. — “ Oh, I can't sell nothing.” 

J. B. — “Ha! hexactly! what would you like to 
buy?” 

S.—“ Oh, I can’t buy nothing —I ain’t got no 
money.” 


(Bunt# lor th fjomg. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

“ SONG FOR THE LITTLE ONES AT HOME.” 

Air — "Chick-a dee dee. ” 


Thrice welcome, dear papa,—hurrah that you've come; 
Words fail to express how we •' mbs thee at home.” 
Though mamma and aunty did all that they could, 

We stiff wauted papa so kind and so good. 

Each mom when we rose and each night e'er we slept, 
We prayed that dear papa iu health might be kept; 

And while you were out on the deep rolling wave, 

We begged “ Our Father dear papa to save. 

Then welcome, dear papa, thrice welcome thou art, 

The sight of thy face brings fresh joy to each heart; 
Then stay with us, papa, though others may roam. 

For you must be with us to make “ home, sweet home.” 
‘Sunnyside.” Peoria Co., 111., 1862. F. C. M. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 63 letters. 

My 48, 13, 52, 23, 54. 27. 55, 84 is a name applied to a vehicle. 
My 20, 45. 58, 40. 16,14. 56, 3 is a beautiful Southern tree. 

My 32, 6, 56, 39, 37. 48, 12. 62, 49 18. 13, 38, 61, 56, 57, 8 is 
an important Government establishment in Philadelphia. 
My 4, 19. 14, 21, 51. 60, 34 was an ancient king. 

My 43. 31, 61, 33 is what all should do. 

My 9, 41, 22 is an impure resinous substance. 

My 17, 45, 53 is an imaginary being. 

My 26, 35, 28, 42, 10 is a river iff Scotland. 

My 51.11, 46, 63, 7, 14, 24, 68, 50 is a system instituted by the 
ancients. , 

My 15. 41, 2, 29 is a part of the body. 

My 5, 10, 60, 20, 3, 12 is a man's name. 

My 27, 25, 30. 53, 44. 37, 13 is an island in the Pacific Ocean. 
My 36, 56, 59, 37 is something without whieh few men are 
satisfied. 

My 1,13. 52, 82 is a French adjective. 

My whole is one of the Proverbs. 

Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y., 1862. Lenork. 

Jjjf" Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 4. 13, 6, 16. 5 is a Bounty in Pennsylvania. 

My 11, 7,10, 14 is a couaty in Ohio. 

Mp 3, 21, 6,18 is a county in New York. 

My 20, 12,1,16, S is a county in Michigan. 

Mv 10,19, 3, 17,1, 7, 9 is a county in Tennessee. 

My 11, 2, 6, 1. 20 is a county in Illinois. 

My 15, 10, 4, 9, 1. 12, 6. 13 is a county in Indiana. 

My whole is a sentiment dear to the heart of every true 
American. 

Richmond, Mich., 1862. J. Martin Brai.vbkd. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


Suppose A, B and C to start from the same point, and to 
travel in the same direction around an island 73 miles in com¬ 
pass, A at the rate of 6, B of 10, and C of 16 miles per day, 
in what time will they next be together? 

Parish, Oswego Co., N. Y., 1862. N. Ortos. 

J3F” Answer in two weeks. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 657. 


Answer to Chemico-Agricultural Enigma: — The farm is 
Nature's laboratory, and tillers of the soil are her students; 
if each student was to establish one fact, or make one dis¬ 
covery, Agriculture would be reduced to a science as exact as 
Mathematics. 

Answer to Puzxle:—MUlbury. 

Answer to Anagram:—Few men take the advice of a per¬ 
son that talks a great deal. 


To Business Men. 

r PIITC BEST AL)VER TT8IN 

J- MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RHRal NEW.York 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural j 

and Family Newspaper in America Busihem. ii.. wh . 5,9 

, _ . - ,,,, W >R]J to 

reach, at once, TK.V9 op TBOCSAXnS n! the moftl enter- n - 

Farmers. Horticulturists, Ac., and thou-aml- of j| eP ,.i, ? 

Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, thron^t, 
the loyal States, shonld give the Rural a trial A» the 
season is at baml. Now is the Tims for all who wish tn *r| T ,ir. 
tine widely and profitably, to select the beet mediums — ani) 
the above is first of its class, many prominent Manufactur 
Nurserymen. Seedsman. Dealers in Agricultural Implement!’ 
Machinery, sc, Wholesale Merchants, EducationalInstitution ’ 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, &c Ac.' 
in various parts of the country, can attest. 

[From the New Fork Daily World, Feb. IS, 1862.] 

Moores Rural Nua-YORKEB comes u- freigbied with 
its usual amount of information, valuable, not to Wuer* 
but to ail who take an interest in the iuipmveinaut* of 5,®’ 
time- For years it has maintained an enviable po«jti,, r , J' 9 
family oewspaperi and we are gratified to learti that ,i. n : 1 
peels were never better than they ai- at tlie pie»ent t, ln „ 
commend it to the notice of those of our readers «||,i 
interest in agricultural and horticultural matter-, and, R> n 
add, to advert i-eT- who de-ore to reach the farming coir.munl' 
ties throughout the country. ” ul ‘ 

rFVrcn the New Fork Daflr Timet.] 

MeORB’B RrRAL Nbw-Torkrr. published at Rochester i) ao . 
very large circulation, especially amotig the agricultural',,,„ * 
lali'ou or the Northern. Western, and Middle Stare-, any 
Terv excellent medium fur advertising to business in—i ,,f 
citv who de-ire to reach those sections. It is an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved. 0 

[ From the New Fork Daily Trilmne. ] 

We don't care what a publisher charges. *o that be gives n , 
the worth of our money. Mr MooKk charges 35 cent- „ |; n „ 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising We don't k Br ,~ 
the circulation or the Rural New-Yorker, but we know that 
it pays ns to advertise in it 

QVbucrtiscmcnte. 


\ ) NEY TO LOAN.- The Moxros 
J.YJL Cou.nty Savisos Lystitutios has money to loan on in- 
proved fkrmB in Monroe and adjoining counties. 

J. E. TIERPONT, Secretary. 
Rochester, Ang. 16, 1862. 667-fffow 

CT” SUPERIOR STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS.^J 

Grown with special care, and warranted to give satisfaction, 
or money will be refunded. Triomphe de Gand, S1.50; the Great 
Austin or Shaker, $2, Wilson's $1 per 190. Great reduction in 
price when one or more thousands are taken. [663-lIt 

J. C. THOMPSON. Tompkinaville. Staten Island, N. Y. 

Q C. PEARSON Ss CO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

:No. 107 "Water Street, Chicago, Ill., 

Receive consignment* of produce to he sold in this market, and 
for shipment, fill Eastern order# for Grain by the cargo, Flour, 
Provisions. Ac.; making advances (ifdesired.i in either case. 

Rkfkrkxcks— a. 0. Badger ft Co.. Rankem, Chicago, w g 
Gould. Ee/j, ilnteniatiiinsl Bank.) Portland. Maine, Edward?, 
Nichols A Richards, Boston; Van Boekerck. Rowe A Butler S'. 
Y Citv, II H. Martin, Esq.. Albany City Bank. N Y.. W r. 
Howard. Esq . Marine Bank, Bnllalo; W. C. McRevnolds. E-q 
Branch Bank of the State of Indiana, Rushville, Ind. (r>5*-K 

"yj ASON Sz PEC .A. TvL L, X 3SJ ’ S 

^ HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Warranted the bust uvstijumiint# of the class in thewnr'd. 
8ee Catalogues containing testimony to tbeir superiority from 
the mo-t eminent musicians Constantly exhibited in cnnipe¬ 
tition with instruments of the other bent makers, th-y 
never. In a single instance, tailed to take the ha nest prize The 
only Gold Mkimi. ever awarded to ised Instrument-in this 
country waa to one of these. Prices nf Hnrinqtrtams. ofwhirl 
several new styles are now first oitered. i S>Vi to $4(Xi each 1 
Melodeone, Sis to SAW each New York ware-rooms, at No- : 
A 7 Mercer Sk, where dealers are supplied at the fame pric— is 
from the factory, by MASON BROTHERS Agent- 

^0 BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 
Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Companv are 
now prepared to meet all demands of either Builders or'Far- 
niers wanting Brick or Tile Pipe Tile of all wien from two 
to six ibchy-vund florv? Shoe from two to ten inches. The Tile 
manufactured by this Company an- longer than that mode by 
Other manufacturer?, being Its iticlu - in length, l,tM0 pieces 
making80 rods. They are also strong, hard burned, and every 
way of superior quality. The following list of prices shown the 
low ra'ee at which we offer our Tile, and the facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap uuderdrainirig 

Per 10X1 pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch ripe.ild.txt 20 c. 

3 " " . 15 00 371i 

4 •* “ 30.**) 56 

B " *• 80.00 75 

8 ** Round Tile in two pieces. Sti.oo $1.25 

2 Horse Shoe Tie. 800 

3 •• •• " . 12 00 

4 •* “ 16.00 25 

5 •* •• *• . 25110 37& 

6 " Pipe,. 601)0 $1.00 

10 “ " in two pieces.100 00 1 75 

Persona wishing Tiles wi.l find it to their interest to call at 
the office of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere 
A large qunntity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other information, address 

W. OTIS. Superintendent. Rochester, N. Y. 

P A R M S FOR S -A. L £ . 

BENNETT ITbANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

-Jaclcfson, Nlichifcarif 

Have for sale some of the choicest Farming Lands in the State 
of Michigan, situate principally in the Counties of Jackson. 
Eaton, aud Ingham. Said land-are mostly improved farm-of 
from forty to oue thousand acres, well loeated, and will be sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase farms in the West, would dowel! 
to call upon or inquire of said firm before purchasing elsewhere, 
O. W. BENNETT. _ E. BAXCKKR. 

A llis, waters co., 

B AWKERS, 

55 Buffalo St., Opposite the Eattle Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, IV. Y. 

Interest Conpons of IT. S. seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, due August 19th, 1S62, paid at their Banking Office, on 
presentation. 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver. Canada currency, and 
C. S. Demand Notes, of old issue 
Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sums to suit. _ <U3-26t 

T .A. INI E IS TERRY & C O., 

P J DEALERS IS 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery aad House Fur¬ 
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TvL. J. MOWROE, 
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GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
90 Buffalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits. Ac IPure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. I 640 
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drills at all, when the chances are that if the tubers 
increase in size by any descent of the sap from the 
stalks, that very descent will carry destruction 
directly in itself, or be the source of carrying it 
downwards indirectly from the earth's surface, a 
moisture impregnated, in all probability, by the 
deadly virus? 


male, especially to the common fly, the gad fly, and 
stinging flies of all descriptions, so obnoxious in sta¬ 
bles. A sure means of getting rid of these trouble¬ 
some visiters is to place avessel filled with cldorideof 
lime upon a shelf, or a board suspended to the ceil¬ 
ing. This being done in the evening, and a window 
left partly open as an outlet to the flies, none or 
very few will be found in the room in the morning. 
The smell of chloride is by no means injurious to 
man or beast; on the contrary, it is wholesome as an 
absorbent of deleterious miasms prevading the air. 
It need hardly be recommended to repeat the ex¬ 
pedient at short intervals, say at least once a week, 
the more so as it will cost but a trifle and will give 
no trouble. 


in springs, which find vent in particular spots. If 
the water is not derived from adjoining fields but 
from the clouds direct, a different mode of draining 
is required than would be if the water came from 
higher fields. When lands are situated midway on 
an undrained slope, from which the water spreads 
over the surface of the land, such a system must he 
adopted as will not only drain the field in question, 
but also to cut off the supply of water from the 
higher fields. 

One thing must be borne in mind, that water runs 
down hill, and does not spread so as to run laterally. 
From the fact that water always seeks the lowest 
level by force of gravitation, and drains are simply 
lower levels to conduct the surplus water away, in 
order to decide correctly what direction a drain 
should have, it is not only necessary to have a cor¬ 
rect idea of the sources of water, and the superposi¬ 
tion of strata, but a definite idea as to the special 
office the drain is to perform so as to carry off the 
surplus water and drain the land. 


etc., into sub-mains, G. C , G, G. In draining a 
piece of land, situated like that represented in Fig. 

1, which would involve th< cutting of ditches to the 
depth of eight or ten feet etween 1 and 2. so as to 
have the drains of a pro; cr depth at 3, it will be 
found advisable to lead th( minor drains into a sub- 
main from 4 to 3. and then commence a new series 
of drains between 2 and 1. and lead them into 
another sub-main at 1. 

Some good drainers adv se. that when works stop 
on a slope, a drain called i header should connect 
the tops of the minor drt is, thus preventing the 
water lying between the ppper sub-main, A, E, B, 
of Fig. 2, and the minor d® ns F, F, F, F, etc., from 
passing down into the ground between the minor 
drains, and also relieving fee minor drains from the 
pressure of the water alive them, and by which 
they will the more easily become clogged than 
when protected, Howevip. when the sub-main is 
dug above the minor drafts, as in the figure, the 
necessity of headers is ver slight, except when the 
quantity and pressure of iviter is sufficient to cause 
it to flow over the sub-ma|i. 

Even the sub-main willpot drain the slope above 
it entirely. Capillary attraction, and the resistance 
offered to the descent of water, will prevent the 
sub-main from bringing wont a complete drainage. 
The cuttings of our railvnys and high banks of 

of ditch can remove the 
derable distance." 
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never be brought under the plow, on a dairy or i 
grazing farm, without an urgent necessity. On our i 
best dry soils, old pastures are apt to become rough, 
and in some cases covered with moss. This may be 
prevented, to a great extent, by a top-dres3ing of 
salt, during the winter, at the rate of 10 cwt. per 
acre: or, in some cases, a good dressing of lime, at 
the same time freely harrowing the surface; or, 
what is less expensive, stocking with sheep, during 
the winter months, at the same time feeding them 
with turnips or corn. In a very productive sum¬ 
mer, or when a farmer has been unfortunate with 
his stock, he may with advantage mow such parts of 
his pastures as can be spared for the purpose. It is 
superfluous for me to say that, on a very large por¬ 
tion of our grass lands, draining and bone dusting 
are the great means of improvement. A question 
of some importance may be asked:—‘Are all our 
, clay soils improved by draining for mowing and pas- 
' "mm *if»t When there Is noth- 
ing in the herbage produced which indicates tne 
presence of too much water. I think draining will 
add nothing to the fertility of such soils, so long as 
they are in grass.” 

Preserving the Potato from Rol¬ 
ls an article upon "Potato Crops, and their 
Chance of Preservation,” as furnished to the Irish 
Former's Gazelle , by Edward Carroll, ot Clon- 
egal, we find the following: 

Let me turn to what is said to be a novel mode of 
preserving potatoes from the attacks ot the fatal 
disease, by turning the stalks to one side ot the 
drill, and covering them up firmly with earth trom 
the other. Some writers in your paper, as well as 
in provincial papers, have been taking credit to 
themselves for this successful discovery, and, for 
aught l know, may be entitled to such credit. This 
' much I know, that I have seen on several occasions 
i during the. past tour years, announcements of such 
, discoveries in the Gardener’s Chronicle, by parries’ 

Acting on the 


DRAINING SIDE-HILLS 


Figure 1. 

As before stated, drains should he dug up and 
down the slope, as from 1 to 2, Fig. 1. Suppose a 
man has a field lying on a slope, which he wishes to 
drain. If he lay out his drains thirty feet apart, and 
cut them up and down the line of greatest descent, 
it is very evident that Ihe drains will then intersect 
all the strata, and bear away the water from all of 
them. But, if he lay out his drains the same dis¬ 
tance apart across the line of greatest descent, the 

i—v-* rXm’ti in ih«G waUu* from LMrty 

ieet next above it; the next urum irom tne thirty 
feet next above that, and so on; thus compelling 
the water to traverse or percolate through thirty 
feet of soil before reaching a drain. But in the 
other case, the water will traverse a distance of 
fifteen feet only to find a conduit The line of the 
greatest fall is the only line in which the drain is 
relatively lower than the land on either side of it. 
The water must be disposed of which rests upon the 
impervious strata, whether it has found its way 
there from fields or strata above, or whether it is 
water from the clouds, and has recently found its 
way there. But, in order to drain a field lying on a 
slope, with higher lands above it, it is, perhaps, as 
well to cut the upper drain -across the line of greatest 
descent, and lead it, as a sub-main, down the line of 
greatest descent, at the side or center of the field, to 
the outlet. This answers the purpose, as these 
drains significantly have been termed, of mere 
catch-waters. 

Now, looking at the operation of drains across the 
slope, and supposing that each drain is draining the 
breadth next above it, we will suppose the drain to 
be running full of water. What is there to prevent 
the water from passing out of that drain in its pro¬ 
gress, at every point of the tiles, and so saturating 
the breadth below it? Drain pipes afford the same 
facility for water to soak out at the lower side, os to 
enter on the upper, and there is the same law of 
gravitation to operate in each case. Mr. Denton 
gives instances in which he has observed, where 
drains were carried across the slope, in Warwick¬ 
shire, lines of moisture at a regular distance below 
the drains. He could ascertain, he says, the depth 
of the drain itself, by taking the difference of height 
between the line of the drain at the surface, and 
that of the line of moisture beneath it 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I have a piece of land, a side- 
hill of only moderate descent, yet sufficient to carry of all 
surface-water very rapidly. It is not low, for there is much 
lower laud beyond it, yet. it is wet and cold, and comparatively 
worthless. It seems never to he warm and dry, even in the 
warmest weather Although l could not believe from its 
elevation that draining was required, I put in a few blind 
drains from the top to the bottom, and though water is carried 
off, but little good seems to be done, and I am at a toss what 
to do next, or whether 1 have got to the end of improvement. 

There is no question connected with draining 

WliiLli UtlO V.MIU.VU »*• —— - - - - — “ w o • 


Treatment of Horse* 1 Feet. 

Mil Gamgee, Sen., In the Edinburgh Veteri¬ 
nary Review for August, =ays:—“ The day will. I 
believe, soon come when people will not allow cut¬ 
ting instruments to touch the soles of their horses’ 
feet. I have said in fon ter papers that the wall, 

sole, and rrog are so constructed, mm n_ 

co-operate, and that, the intermediate horn, which TI 
have shown is secreted between the wall and sole at 
their union, ia also required to be left entire: but, 
by the prevailing custom of cutting the hoof, these 
substances, which in their nature are rebounding 
springs, are destroyed or greatly impaired. The 
custom of thinning the sole, and likewise of keeping 
that part always^in cow dung, or other wet sodden- 
ing material, under the name of stoppings,” was 
brought much into vogue after the establishment of 
our first veterinary schools.” 


more than its proportion. The towns and cities are 
swarming with men out of employment, who will 
neither enlist nor labor, if they can help it. Let 
them be drafted. Let the hand of the Government 
fall upon them and compel them to defend the 
mother who has nursed and sustained and protected 
them. By all means let us furnish men and money 
to prosecute this war; but let the burden tall equally, 
and do not let us forget that it is not every citizen’s 
duty to carry a musket. Save the food! Use the time 
to secure it! Remember that a great burden of taxa¬ 
tion is to fall upon you; that these taxes must be 
promptly and cheerfully paid; that it is your duty to 
provide the means with which to meet this demand 
of the Government This is a grave matter, and 
should not be thoughtlessly cast aside. 


experience. D’, as is often the case, the water finds 
ready way of escape through openings between the 
different strata of the soil, or if the soil is porous, and 
in this tvay passes off, it must be evident that a drain 
made down the side-hill, the way of the descent, 
will afford lit tie relief, as the water will pass as freely 
through any opening in the soil as through the tile, 
and thi 3 is doubtless the difficulty experienced by 
our correspondent. If the water could, by any 
means, be cut off at its source, the object sought 
would be accomplished. This is sometimes done by 
cutting drains transversely or obliquely to the slope. 
This, however, often fails, from the fact that water 
passes between ditferent strata of soil and below the 
drains, and reaches the surface lower down than 
where drains have been provided. This question is 
so important, and has excited such general attention 
among the best drainers and agriculturists of the 
day, that we devote to it so much space as will, we 
hope, give a pretty clear understanding of the 
subject to all our readers who will give it their 
attention. Loudon says: 

*• In order to remove the evil consequences caused 
by water passing between the porous and impervious 
strata of mountains and hills, and producing springs, 
the mode of draining is that of intercepting the de¬ 
scent of the water or epring, and thereby totally 
removing the cause of wetness. This may be done 
where the depth of the superficial strata, and conse¬ 
quently of the spring, is not great, by making hori¬ 
zontal drains of considerable length across the 
declivities of the hills, about where the low grounds 
of the valley begin to form, and connecting these 
with others, made for the purpose of conveying the 
water thus collected into the brooks or rivulets, that 
may be near. Where the spring has naturally found 


gardeners—I presume in England, 
suggestions therein ottered. I have tried the experi- I 
ment. on several occasions and under varied circum¬ 
stances, and on each occasion have found it more or 
less successful, and bdieve thm in all cases it would 
have been successful, had the land, from perfect 
drainage, been rendered fully fit for not only potato 
culture, but for the improved culture of most crops. 
To discuss the why and wherefore of my want of 
complete success, would exceed the legitimate limits 
of such a letter as this: even did it not. it would be 
opening up a fresh discussion on "cause and 
effect.'’ which, to the plain, unpretending potato 
grower, would but render -confusion worse con¬ 
founded.” It may suffice now to say, that when the 
disease did not commence under ground, and had 
appeared most formidable at first on the leaves and 
stems, the “ turning down” un<l ;i covering up” of 
the stalks, and rendering the drill or narrow ridge 
as impervious, not only to moisture, but to the gen¬ 
eral action of the atmosphere, ts possible, espe¬ 
cially during the latter pavt of July and the entire 
month of August, success in some varieties had 
been complete, in others variable, but in all suffi¬ 
ciently so to warrant the strongest recommendation. 
Your readers will please observe I have no desire 
to monopolize any merit due to the discoverer of 
this practice, neither am 1 singular ia my success in 
this locality even, as several others, who will read 
what I am now writing, have been ecually success¬ 
ful, without knowing more of my experimenting 
than I did of theirs. Last year was he most suc¬ 
cessful with me. 1 commenced the operation when 
the crop was attacked, and with that part ol it that 
appeared most severely attacked. My experiments 


IMPORTANT LESSONS. 

0, if every man could be convinced by squinting 
along a spirit level! If the author of Talpa 
had only patented his mode of convincing, and 
would insure its efficiency! Dow wet it has been, 
friend farmer! You agree. What efiecthas it bad on 
your crops? Don't you know ? Have you looked tosee? 
Have you thought about it any ? You have had the 
war to think ol? Naturally enough, too; but that ought 
to lead you to think of your duty as a good citizen—of 
the relation you sustain to the Government and its 
army. The more loud you can raise, the cheaper it 
can be furnished to our soldiers, and the less ia the 
Government burdened for their support The more 
you produce with the same number ofmen to help you, 
the greater the number of men which can be spared 
from the producing population to fight id the field. 
It is a duty of yours to produce all you eaD, there¬ 
fore. You see at once that it helps the Government 
to do so. Now, what about the wheat crop? All 
gone to smash? It didn't do well early in the 
season, and what did come on bos been destroyed 
by the chinch-bug? Well, what ot it? it hat has it 
learned you? Why didn’t it “come on well early in 


Lime in Agriculture. 

In a paper lately read by Boussingault, before the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, he stated that lime in- 
; troduced in an arable soil, very quickly 

/ sets at liberty a certain quantity of azote 
/ / in the st ate of ammonia. The azote ele- 
I / meats were before united in insoluble 
combinations, not assimilable by plants— 

I / the action of the lime sets them free, and 
fj permits a part of the capital buried in the 

soil to be utilized for the next crop. Bous¬ 
singault thinks that certain mineral mat¬ 
ters, such as potash and silica, may be 
liberated in the soil by the lime; that 
other substances injurious to plants are 
destroyed or modified by the same agent, 
V and that to these effects is added besides, a 

physical action, changing the constitution 
i \ of the land. The action of the lime is thus 
\ excessively complex, and its good effects 
\ can only be explained by studying atten- 
\ \ tively the special circumstances under 

\ \ which they are produced. The grand fact 

\ \ proved by the present researches of Bous¬ 

singault is, that there exists in mold, as 
well in the form of organic matters as in that 
of mineral matters, a host of substances 
completely inert for vegetation, until the moment 
when some proper agent renders them assimilable 
by plants. The continuance of experiments can 
•alone clear up these complex facts, and point out 
to our agriculturists the most effective processes. 


Figurb 2. 

We will suppose A, B. Fig. 2, to represent a por¬ 
tion of the higher field above. Then the catch- 
water or drain across the tine of greatest descent 
will be represented by A, H, E, H, B: and when 
the nature of the ground will admit, or should there 
be a depression toward the center of the field, the 
catch-water may be led from E to J. as a sub-main, 
being some distance below J, the main drain. The 
minor drains then should run parallel, or nearly so, 
to E, J. * 

Where the distance from E to J is considerable, it 
is always advisable to run the minor drains F, F, F, 


Chloride of Lime In Smblcs. 

The Deutsche Telegraph , speaking of the various 
uses to which chloride of time may be advantage¬ 
ously applied, speaks thus: 

It is not generally known that the chloride of 
time is particularly offensive to many kinds of ani- 





comes they are kept on good hay, and thus they 
learn the difference between cheap and costly living. 
Oxen of the right br ed are very readily fattened, 
and their beef is bette~ than that of cows or young 
cattle, and brings mor' in the market 
■When farmers quit Tiising and keeping oxen, peo¬ 
ple must quit eating beef and tanning ox hides. 


Flax Shed.— A gentleman who has lately returned from the 
West, reports to the Boston Commercial Bulletin that the 
crop of linBeed is very large this year, probably quadruple 
any precious year in Ohio, although in the vicinity of St Louis 
it is not more lha* double, for the reason farmers could not 
procure seed enough to supply their wants at planting time 
The high price of linseed lost spring, and the low prices of 
corn in consequence of the rebellion cutting off the Southern 
markets, is the cause of this great increase The present 
high price of Calcutta will cause fanners to rush into market, 
and as the Western crusher* contracted last spring for all 
they can now pay for, a large proportion of the crop will find 
its way east ward Already large sales have been made for 
delivery in New Turk during September, at about $1 85. with¬ 
out bags. The crop of Ohio is now estimated at a million 
bushels ; and if the rebellion continues, the West will in 
another year produce linseed enough to supply the United 
States and have a surplus for exportation The imports of 
late years into Boston and New Turk from the East Indies, 
were two or three million bushels. 


whole length of the seaboard for the purpose. Rock- 
weed and mueclebed have long been used to a 
limited extent, and with satisfactory results, but 
they are too bulky and heavy for long transporta¬ 
tion. A more important fertilizer is found in the 
migratory fish which swarm on the coast, which can 
be taken in immense quantities. The business of 
catching them has of late years assumed considera¬ 
ble importance in some of the shore towns, in the 
manufacture of fish oil from pogies. and many ves¬ 
sel loads of oil are annually exported and sold, to be 
used chiefly in the preparation of leather. The fish 
are first boiled, and then pressed. After pressure 
there remains a pumice, or chum, as it is called, 
which was formerly thrown away, but has latterly 
been used in a rough way for manure, and mostly 
with good results, but not always, as so active and 
powerful a substance should be thoroughly com¬ 
posted or prepared and used with care. 1 he chum 
is dried by exposure to the sun and air, upon a plat¬ 
form, with a shed to protect it from rains and fogs. 
It is then ground and packed for transportation. 
One man at Eastport made 150 tuns of this “fish 
guano,” as it is called, last year, from herrings, 
which was sold to go to Connecticut, where the 
manufacture and use of fish guano has created a 
greater demand than can be supplied by the amount 
made there. It readily commands $30 per tun. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


that they will not last twenty, if properly made- 
during w hich time the crop is insured in its germi¬ 
nation, (it properly put in.) from rust, and most ot 
the insects which infest wheat grown on sour, water- 
burdened soils. Will it not pay terrain, granting 
the premises correct?—and few will be likely to 
dissent from them if they have had any experience 
in the matter. The figures used are moderate— 
within the range of fact—not too small nor too great 
One lesson is enough at once if it is thoroughly 
learned. There are others that are supported by 
figures as convincing as anybody’s logic. It will be 
a good plan to look after them. 

A SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT TO A WEEDER. 

The reader will remember an engraving of a 
weeding implement published in lbs Rural, on 
natre 229. current volume. Geo. B- Davis. of stiaw- 


Erie, Erie_ 

Bucks. Newtown.. 

Susquehanna. Montrose.. 

Beaver, Beaver_ 

Washington, Wa-hiugton 

Chester, Westchester_ 

Lawrence New Castle_ 

Luzerne. WiltceshXTre_ 

Sn viler. Mi-idlehiirv_ 

Crawford. Conneauiville. 


■(postponed) 
| r Pt. 24, 25 
-f c Pt 24, 25 

bent, 24_og 

S'-Pt, 24 
■Sept. 26, 27 
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History of one Shetp. 

The Rural has always favored such boys as 
cling to the old horotvdead, and we publish the fol¬ 
lowing article from tp Country Gentleman, exhibit¬ 
ing what a junior Ins done, in the hope that the 
patriarchs will cOBfjp in “Young America,” and 
that the juveniles tnfey seek those immunities and 
benefits which of rigb belong to them: 

I read in the >'- yJ.W^us, under date of May 31st. 
that it was not proE able to save twin lambs for 
breeders, stating that the sheep were smaller and 
the growth of wool w; * less. Now. I will give you 
the history of one sleep which is kept upon my 
father's farm, and owned by my youngest brother, 
James T. Beal, a lad < f some thirteen summene. 

The sheep I am speaking about, is from a small, 
fine wool ewe. and a splendid buck, (cross between 
the Cotswold and Soul Down,) from the yard of Col. 
Joseph JuKand, of Bunbridge. She was dropped 
Feb. 18th, 185G. Tha old ewe would not own her, 
so we were obliged j raise her as a cosset She 
was a very small lamV for when she was a week old 
she could not have beff larger than a large rat. But 
she grew finely, and row is ranch larger than her 
dam. taking after the buck. I presume, for size. 
She did not have a 
years old, and then ri 
the other a ewe, 


Columbia, llloomsburg 


MICHIGAN 


A'an Buren, Paw Paw . 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo 

Monroe. Monroe _ 

Shiawassee Ovvosso_ 

Hillsdale. Hillsdale_ 

Jackson,Jackson. 

Ear on___ 

Casa, Cassopolis_ 


-Oct g-io 

Sept. 30—Oct. o 
....Oct. 8 —10 


OHIO, 


Cuyahoga, Cleveland. 

Payette, Washington C. H. 
Coshocton Coshocton.... 

Geauga, Burton. . 

Franklin, Columbus. 

Medina, Medina_ 

Defiance. Defiance_ 

Highland. Hillsboro. 

Ciinton. Wilmington_ 

Pickaway. Ciroleville. 

CarrolL Carrollton. 

Ashland. Ha.vesviile. 

Columbiana. New Lisbon. 

Clermont Bantam-- 

Huron. Milan.. 

Knox. Mt. Vernon.. 

Ashtabula Jefferson_ 

Miami. Troy. 

Lorain Union. Wellington 

Lake, Paincsvtlle.. 

Champaign. Urbana_ 

Ashland, Ashland_ 


....Sept. 3— 6 
....Sept 3 - j 
....Sept 8-io 

-Sept. 9—11 

-Sept. 9-12 

-Sept. 9-12 

_Sept. 10—12 

_Sept 10—12 

-Sept, 10—12 

-Sept. 10—12 

-Sept 14—lo 

-Sept 23-25 

-Sept. 23—25 

-Sept. 23-26 

_Sept 24—26 

-Sept 24—26 

-Sept 24-26 

-Sept 24—26 

-Sept, 24-26 

.Sept, 30—Oct 2 
Sept, 80—Oct 3 
.Sept 30—Oet. 3 
Sept 30—Oct. S 
Sept 30—Oet. 3 


Cotto.v A sd Tobacco itf Illinois —According to the jour¬ 
nals in Southern Illinois, the cotton fields look well, and the 
crop is estimated to yield a- high as 25,000 bales this season. 
More would have been planted if seed could have been hail, 
The cotton lands of Southern Illinois nearly equal those of 
Tennessee or Mississippi, and, with success tills year, the Crop 
of 1863 may reach 100.000 bales. Tobacco there also equals 
anticipations. w 


Tnt Union Ao. Society of Ridgeway and Shelby, celebra¬ 
ted for enterprise in former years, announces that its 5tb 
Annual Fair—to be held at Medina next week (Sept. 10.11.12) 
—will close with a Grand Union Mass Meeting, whereat 
Parson Brownlow will make a War Speech. A Steam Fire 
Engine is to be operated on the Fair Grounds. With'such 
attractions, and liberal premiums, the Fair can scarcely fail 
of being largely attended and successful. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— This is always an 
important question, and never more so than now. 
Upon itfi prompt and proper answer depends, in a 
great measure, our success through life. The dif¬ 
ferent ways in which men answer this question, 
makes the difference in men and their usefulness: 
or, perhaps, it would be full as correct to say. that 
the difference in the men makes the difference in the 
response to the query. 1 do not, however, wish to 
dip into metaphysics, but only to make a few prac¬ 
tical suggestions. I recollect very well the first 
time I seriously asked myself this question. I had 
left school, and was to choose between a trade, a 
profession, commerce, and farming. I had always 
ioved to work in the soil, cultivated a few flowers 
and plants, and my inclination was in this direction, 
but I observed that farmeis did not seem to grow 
wealthy, did not receive much honor or applause, 
or acquire ranch fame. Everybody said they were 
the main-stay of society, the honest men of the 
land, and the producers of all its wealth, but when 
honors or offices were to be bestowed, the farmers 
were generally forgotten. Being, perhaps, some¬ 
what ambitious, like most young men, I was a little 
captivated by the glitter of the tinsel, and looked 
disparagingly upon the pure gold. Fortunately for 
me. about that time one ot those revulsions in trade, 
so frequent, and somewhat periodical, occurred, and 
I beheld the wealth and splendor of the rich vanish 
like the dew before the morning sun, and then I saw 
sorrow and distress, pride and poverty, that worst 
of all mixtures, united, and its sad, heart-destroying 
effects. Following this tv as a political change, for 
the party in power was charged with being the 
authors of the difficulty, and men who knew not how 
to work and were too proud to beg. descended from 
their high pinnacle—those who before had despised 
the farmer, would now gladly take his place, and 
looked with longing eyes upon his comforts, his 
peace of mind, and his independence. I was not 
long in determining my course, preferring solid 
prosperity before uncertain and ephemeral splen¬ 
dor, and I have had no reason to regret ray choice. 

For more than two score years I have pursued ihe 
calling of a farmer, and though when this question 
as to the choice of a calling was once settled, it 
was decided forever, not a season has passed 
but 1 have asked myself the important question, 
“What shall I do?” Circumstances often arise 
that puzzle the farmer, and cause him to hesi¬ 
tate and think. I know some men act as though 
they never thought, as though everything hap¬ 
pened, as though they were entirely controlled 
by circumstances, instead of being movers of cir¬ 
cumstances. Such men are but servants, or 1 
may say slaves, driven one way or the other by 
every favorable or adverse breeze, aud exercising 
no masterly control over their own business. 1 
know circumstances must be taken into account, 
and it is the circumstances in which we are placed 
that cause us to ask ourselves the important ques¬ 
tion. what we shall do; but after we have once 
made up our minds as to the best course, let us pur¬ 
sue our plan with an energy and vigor that knows 
no defeat 

Some farmers seem always to be asking the ques¬ 
tion, and never getting an answer. They are con¬ 
stantly in a stew: perhaps half make up their minds 
to one course to-day, and to-morrow they are on a 
new track. They will commence a system or rota¬ 
tion of crops, and never get along more than one or 
two years in carrying out the plan, before a change 
is made. If the midge comes along and destroys a 
crop of wheat, they will never grow wheat again. 
After a year or two some neighbor gets a good crop, 
and at once every acre that can be so employed 
must be put into wheat. Potatoes are selling high 
to eastern buyers, and there is nothing like them tor 
apaying crop; but when they have theirs grown, the 
price happens to be down, and potatoes are aban¬ 
doned. The next year they see their more stable 
neighbors get a dollar a bushel for shipping, and of 
course grumble at their ill luck. The frost kills the 
peach buds, and for a year or two there is no crop 
of any consequence. The trees must be cut down, 
for they have waited long enough. Peaches will 
not amount to anything in this section again. Won¬ 
derful to relate, the very next season a friend across 
the road sells a thousand dollars worth of this 
fruit I want to say more on this subject, but for 
the present, think, and be stable, is the advice of 
ari Old Farmer. 


Full Flowing to Destroy Insects. 

At a meeting of the Dubuque Farmer’s Club, a 
brief report of which we find in the Iowa Farmer, 
the subject indicated by our caption was discussed, 
and the following facts elicited: 

Mr Davis made some remarks in regard to the 
expediency of fall plowing versus spring plowing, 
as being the best means of destroying the bugs that 
devastate the wheat fields. 

Mr, II. S. Hetherington said his experience in 
regard to the chinch bug is that it makes very little 
difference in that reEpect whether the ground is 
plowed in the tall or spring. His small grain was 
all on spring plowing, aud several fields that he had 
visited were about equally affected, whether plowed 
in the spring nr fall. He was of the opinion that 
the bug winters in the corn stalks, and if examined 
early in the spring, there they will be found. After 
the grain harvest, there is no crop that will afford 
them so good a feed as the corn crop, consequently 
they will remain in the corn until cold weather 
overtakes them, and hibernate there. He believed 
the best plan to destroy them is to burn the corn 
stalks, or stubble, where they are found. 


Portage, Ravenna 


Lorain, Elyria... 

Hardin, Kinton_ 

Shelby. Sidney .. 

Harrison. Cadiz__ 

Morrow. Mt. Gilead_ 

Seneca Tiffin___ 

Summit. Akron.. 

Wayne, Wooster.. 

Lawrence. Ironton_ 

Trumbull. Dak Grove_ 

Tuscarawas Valley. Masillon.. 

Richland. Mansfield. 

Morgan. MeConnellsville. 

Tuscarawas New Philadelphia 

Williams Brvan_ 

Logan Belletontaine_ 

Delaware Delaware_ 

Greene. Xenia. 

Stark. Canton.. 

Union, Marysville .. 


lambs until she was three 
ed a nice pair—one a buck. 
tYhi a the lambs were a year old. 
he had them sheared. The old ewe never sheared 
lees than six pounds One of the lambs sheared 
eight and a half, and lie other seven and a fourth 
pounds. When the l^ribs were a year old. the old 
ewe had another pair c lambs; both were ewes. 

When his first pair <f lam lie were two years old, 
he sheared the five, t-ceiving on an average per 
head about seven pou ds o 1 wool of good quality. 
The old ewe had anott r pair of ewes—also his first 
ewe lamb had one, and bis yearling ewes had each 
of them one. making :ve lambs from four sheep, 
which gave him nine sheep, which he wintered. 
He would have bad teesheep, but last fall we killed 
the male sheep of his f -st pair. His meat weighed 
102 pounds, besides the pell and tallow. 

This spring the old we had another fine pair of 
lambs—one a buck, tb- other a ewe, making eight 
lambs that she has hai in three years. His ewe 
that is three years old lad this spring a nice pair of 
ewe lambs; also, bis eves that are two years old 
had each of them two hmbs, making lour pairs of 
twin lambs this spring. Also, two of his yearling 
ewes have had a lamb, making an aggregate of 20 
sheep in throe years Cum one ewe. He had his 
sheep sheared the 24th tf May, and his flock aver¬ 
aged about 6$ lbs. per h>ad. 

My brother takes the whole care of them, both 
summer and winter. H- salts them regularly once 
a week, sees that they lave good clear water con¬ 
stantly, and has them sheared according to his own 
notion. He has his lanbs come about the last of 
April or the first of Mty, so that they can have 
plenty of grass, with tie milk from the dam, to 
make them grow rapidly. He lost one last winter, 
when about half grown. It was one of his yearling 
ewes that Jot it. lie noticed iu tbe morning, when 
he fed them, that she was sick, and in the afternoon 
be took tbe lamb from her, when she got well with¬ 
out further trouble. 

I write this to let others know what he is doing, 
and let them judge whether he is a shepherd or not. 
I would like to hear from others, who make a busi¬ 
ness of raising sheep, upon this subject, whether it 
is profitable to save twin lambs or not. 

Let the boys of our country try their hands at 
raising line stock, (for many times they will excel 
their lathers.) and then they will have something to 
encourage them to follow the most independent 
calling upon earth. Give the boys a chance to 
show what they can do on the farm, and more boys 
will take pride in staying at home and tilling their 
lathers farms. The reason why so many young 
men at the present day are dissatisfied with farm¬ 
ing, is because they do not have a chance to experi¬ 
ment for themselves, and they leave their homes, 
cursing the farm and every ihing connected with it. 
Boys in this “enlightened day” think they know 
something; and sure enough* they do. All they 
want is a chance to show what they can do in the 
line of raising tine stock. Let those men who are 
aide, give their sons some stock to raise and a piece 
of ground to till, and try and educate them in this 
important branch of business; for in a few short 
years the boys of the present generation will have 
to occupy their fathers' places. 


The Uop Crop—T he Fremxani Journal. Cooperstown, 
Otsego Co., of the 29th ult . says:—Hop-picking will com¬ 
mence in this county next week. Prices will be likely to 
rat., from three to five cents according to quality—therefore 
it is to the interest, of growers to bring their hops to market 
in prime order The crop, as it now appears on the vines, is 
superb in quality and fair in quantity. Dealers are offering 
to contract the new crop at 15 to 10 cents. The transactions, 
however, are limited." 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS FOR 1862. 


INDIANA 


Below we give a list of the National. State, Provincial. 
County and Local Agricultural Fairs for 1862. so far as ascer¬ 
tained. The list has been carefully compiled from our corre¬ 
spondence and exchanges, and is, we think, the largest and 
most complete obtainable under the circumstances. The list 
compares favorably with those of former years, especially 
considering the fact that only the Loyal States and Canada are 
represented, and that many Societies omit their usual Exhi¬ 
bitions in consequence of the war excitement, 

NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL FAIRS. 

National Wine Fair, U S . Washington D. C.Jan. 14, ’63 

National Horse Fair, Williamsport, Pa_Sept. 2— 6 

World's ltorsc Fair, Chicago. Ill...Sept, 2—16 

American Institute New York. Entries for prizes till Dec. 15 

Canada East, Sherbrooke....Sept. 17—19 

Canada West, Toronto...Sept. 22—26 


Morgan. Centerton_ 

Sullivan, Carlisle . — 
Decatur. Greensburg . 

Wabash, Wabash_ 

Posey. New Harmony 
Fulton. Rochester.... 


ILLINOIS, 


...Sept. 2— 4 
...Sept. 3— 5 
...Oet. 8-10 

...Sept. 9-12 
...Sept 10-12 
...Sept 10-13 
...8ept. 14—17 
...Sept. 16 
...Sept 16-19 
...Sept. 16—19 
...Sept. 16—19 
...Sept. 16—19 
...Sept 10-18 
...Sept. 17—19 
...Sept 17—19 
...Sept 17—19 
...Sept. 17—20 
...Sept 18-21 
...Sept. 22—26 
...Sept 22-26 
...Sept 23-26 
...Sept. 23—25 
...Sept. 0-12 
...Sept 24, 25 
___8ept 23—26 
...Sept. 23-26 
...Sept. 23—26 

_Sept 23—25 

...Sept 23—26 
...Sept 24, 25 

.. .OCpV, »T-fiv 

_Sept 24-26 

_Sept. 24—26 

_Sept. 25—27 

Sept. 29-Oct 1 
Sept 29—Oct. 4 


Cass, Virginia.... 

Henry. Cambridge. 

McHenry. McHenry ... 
Morgan.’Jacksonville.. 

DeKalb, Sycamore_ 

Coles. Charleston- 

Bureau. Princeton. 

Hillsborough... 

Montgomery, Hillsboro 

Hancock. CBrthage_ 

Whitesides, Morrison.. 
Winnebago, Rockford . 

Grutid*. Morris.. 

Dul’age. Wheaton. 

Carroll. Mt Carroll- 

Kankakee Kankakee.. 
Pike. Pittsfield ....... 

Champaign. Urbana_ 

Macon, Decatur- 

Sangamon. Springfield. 

Kendall. Bristol_ 

Boon. Belvjdere- 

Vermillion. Catlin_ 

Richland. Gluey__ 

Logan Uniou. Atlanta . 
McCdupin. Carlinville. 

Knox, Knoxville- 

Mercer. Mil'ershurg_ 

Jo Daviess, Galena .... 
Marion. Salem_ 

|l !■»•«»» « *t -- 

Tazewell. Tremoot_ 

DeKalb DeKalb- 

Kane. Geneva.. 

LaSalle. Ottawa. 

Union Fair. Warren- 

Ja'per, Newton- 

Jefferson. Mt Vernon. 

Shelby. Sbelbyviile- 

Lee Dixon.. 

St. Clair. Belleville- 

Christian. Taylorsville . 

Greene. Carrollton- 

Warren, Monmouth... 
Madison. Edwardiville. 

Edgar. Paris_...- 

Piatt Monticelio- 

Fulton. Le weston. 

Moultrie, Sullivan. 

Stephenson, Freeport.. 
Monroe, Waterloo. 


America the fJraimry of the World. 

In his book ol travels in the United States, re¬ 
cently published. Mr. Trollope says:—I was at 
Chicago and at Buffalo in October. 1861. I went 
down to the graDarieB, and climbed up into the ele¬ 
vators. I saw the wheat running in rivers from 
one vessel to another, and from railroad vans up 
into huge bins on the top stories of the warehouses: 
for there rivers of lood run up hill as easily as they 
do down. I saw corn measured by tbe forty bushel 
measure with as much ease as we measure an ounce 
of cheese, and with greater rapidity. I ascertained 
that the work Avent on. week-day and Sunday, day 
and night incessantly; rivers of wheat and rivers of 
maize ever running. I saw men bathed in corn as 
they distributed it in its flow. I saw bins by the 
score laden with wheat, in each of which bins there 
was space for a comfortable residence. 1 breathed 
the flour, ami drank the flour, and felt myself to be 
enveloped in a world of breadstuff. And then 1 
believed, understood, and brought it home to my¬ 
self as a fact, that here in the corn lands of Mich¬ 
igan, and amid the bluffs of Wisconsin, and on the 
high table plains of Minnesota, and the prairies of 
Illinois, had God prepared the food for the increas¬ 
ing millions of the Eastern World, as also for the 
coming millions of the Western. 1 began to know 
what it was for a country to overflow with milk and 
honey, to burst with its fruits, and be smothered by 
its own riches. From St. Faul down the Mississippi, 
by the shores of Wisconsin and Iowa—by the ports 
on Lake Pepin—by La Crosse, from which one rail¬ 
way runs eastward—by Prairie du Chien, the ter¬ 
minus of a second—by Dnnlieth. Fulton, and Rock 
Island, from which three other lines run eastward, 
all through that wonderful State of Illinois—the 
farmer's glory—along the ports of the great Lake?, 
through Michigan, Illinois. Ohio, and further Penn¬ 
sylvania, up to Buffalo, the great gate of the West¬ 
ern Ceres, the loud cry was this—“ How shall we 
rid ourselves of our corn and wheat?” The result 
has been the passage of 60,000,000 bushels of bread- 
stuffs through that gate in one year! Let those who 
are susceptible of statistics ponder that. For them 
who are not, I can only give this advice. Let them 
go to Buffalo next October and look for themselves. 


STATE FAIRS. 


New York. Rochester... 

Illinois Horticultural, Chicago--- 

AViaconsin. Madison .... 

Wisconsin Agr. & Meeh.. Milwaukee. 

New Hampshire. Concord-.....- 

Vermont. Rutland.... 

Ohio, Cleveland... 

Kentucky. Louisville. 

Minnesota. St. Paul.. 

American Homological Society, Boston, Mass 

Michigan. Detroit. -—- 

Illinois. Peoria.. 

Iowa. Dubuque,,......- 

Pennsylvania. Norristown.. 

Indiana, Indianapolis_ 

New Jersey. Newark___ 

California Sacramento_,- 

rVm nontiout Hertford ----- - - - 

Kentucky Ag'I and Meeh'l, Lexington... 


Sept. 30—Oct 3 
....Sept. 8-13 
....(postponed) 

_Sept 9-12 

_(postponed) 

-Sept. 9—12 

....Sept. 10-19 

_Sept 16—20 

-Sept 17—19 

....Sept. 17-19 

_Sept. 23—26 

_(postponed) 

Sept. 30—Oet 3 
,Sept 30—Oct. 3 
Sept 30 —Oct. 3 
Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
Sept 30—Oct i 


COUNTY FAIRS.—NEW YORK. 


Allegany. Angelica... 
Broome, Binghamton 

Cattaraugus, Olean_ 

Cayuga. Auburn_ 

Chenango, Norwich .. 
Chautauqua. Panama. 


...Sept, 24—26 
...Sept. 11 12 

...Sept 23—25 
...Sept 17—19 
. ..Sept. 24—26 
...Sept 17, 18 

_Sept 11. IS 

...Sept. 25, 26 
...Sept 24-26 
...Sept, 17, 18 
...Oct. 8—10 

...Sept IS. 19 
...Sept 15-19 
...Sept 24—26 
...Sept 24—26 
...Sept. 23, 24 
...Sept 2— 6 
...Sept. 23—25 
Sept. 30—Oct 1 
...Sept 10—18 
...Sept 23—28 
...Sept. 16. 17 
...Sept. 25. 20- 
Sept 30—Oct 1 
....Sept, in-12 

-Sept 23—25 

_Sept. 23—25 


Cortland. Homer .... 

Delaware. Franklin_ 

Tompkins, Ithaca .... 

Gene-ice, Batavia.... 

Jefferson, Watertown- 

Livingston, Genesoo__ 

Ontario, Canandaigua..... 

Orleans, Albion..... 

Oswego. Fulton.. 

Queens, Newtown.... 

Rensselaer, Lausingburg.... 

Putnam. I.ake Mahopac. 

Steuben, Bath.... 

Wyoming Warsaw- 

Saratoga. Saratoga Springs. 

Ulster. Kingston.... 

Washington. Salem-- 

Lewis. Turin. 

Albany. Albany.——. 

Cayuga Southern Sherwood's Comers, 

Essex. Elizabethtown... 

Greene. Cairo_ 

Oneida, Rome...,. 

St, Lawrence, Canton- 

AVestchester, Mt. Vernon.. 

Fulton, Glovorsville.. 

Schoharie. Schoharie.. 

Tioga, Onego....... 

.VKW TORK VXION AND TOWS FAIRS. 

Alton, Afton---- 

Barton. Factoryville.-...- 

Susquehanna Valley. Unadilla- 

Aurora, Aurora..-... 

Constantsa. Constantia... 

Columbus. Columbus... 

Dryden, Drvdeu.—...- 

Genesee Valley, Nunda- 

Oxford. Oxford..... 

Canaseraga Dinsrille..... 

Seneca Falls Union, Seneca Falls. 

Tc-nawanda Valley, Attica.—.. 

Dundee Union, Dundee.. .. 

Brockport Union. Brockport--- 

Brookfield Union, Brookfield- 

Chautauqua Union, Fredonia- 

Vienna, North Bay....— 

Palmyra Union, Palmyra--- 

Smitliville, Smithville Flats.. 

Roseudale, Rosendale ..—.. 

Harpursvflle. Harpursville..... 

Ridgeway and Shelby Union. Medina. 

Rusbville Umon, Uushville... 


KENTUCKY. 


Boyd, Ashland 


WISCONSIN, 


Sept. 9—11 
.Sept. 9—11 
.Sept. 16—18 
.Sept. 16— IS 
Sept. 17, IS 
Sept. 17, 18 
.Sept. 17, 18 
.Sept. 24. 25 
.Sept. 24—26 
.Sept. 26, 26 
Oct. 2, 3 


Bal mouth-- 

Walworth, Elkboro. 

Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac.. 

Racine. Union Grove. 

Green Lake Berlin. 

Sheboygan. Sheboygan Falls. 

St Croix. Hudson- 

Jefferson. Lake Mills. 

Columbia. Portage- 

Adams, Friendship. 

Eau Claire, Ean Claire. 

Vernon, Viroqua.. 


IOWA 


Audubon, Green's Mill.. 

Mahaska, O.-kaloosa. 

Marshall, Marshall ..—----- 

Polk, Destuoiites-- 

Benton, Vinton.. 

Washington. Washington... 

Hardin. Eldora.-. 

Butler, Butler Center... 

Guthrie. Guthrie Center. 

Harrison, Magnolia-- 

Wheatland, Wheatland.. 

Cent. Iowa Dist. Ag'I Society, Desmoines 

Chickasaw, New Hampton.. 

Lucas. Chariton —--- 

Scott, Davenport. 

Cedar Valtey. Cedar Falls. 

Lioh, Cedar Rapids.. 

Jones. AnBmosa.--... 

Floyd ..... 

Bremer, Waverly....-. 

Jackson. Maquoketa... 

Cedar, near Springdale.-. 

Cedar, Tipton.—.-. 

MINNESOTA. 

Union. Hampton ..-. 

Rice, Faribault.. 

Ramsey, with State, SL Paul.. 

Dodge, Waseqja- 


oxen should not be kepi nan so long, tnougn some j, UU dred me 
work till they are fourteen. But after admitting so fill old resrin 
much, we may be allowed to say a word or two in “go and do 
favor ot the practice of keeping oxen. crusb the rel 

And first as to the cost of the animals. Oxen of ar<! arousc '' 
equal weight with tbe horses are bought for one Y’e^arejusti 
half price. Oxen are worth something after they corre l^ ut h 
are worn out in work—horses are not the fact tha 

Oxen are not half so liable to disease as horses uave^ffected 
are. An insurer will ask fourfold more for insuring 
the health o f horses than of oxen. fill rr i 

The gearing for oxen costs less by half than that and agents a 
of horses. A wooden yoke lasts longer than leather thC!r r*P era 
harness, and it is put on and off in half the time. The KtTIiAl 
One chain answers for two oxen, but two horses patrioUc ab( 
must have four. Oxen are more patient than t , ause of tb( 
horses, and will carry a more even yoke. They m ake any s; 
start a load better than horses, particularly in a ing its subs 
snow path, where the runners stick to the snow. in most c»s< 
Oxen can be entrusted with hired men at less risk effictent sut 
than horses. They are soon taught to draw the tht ' re ^ n 
plow, and are driven by the plowman without any ^ hej . e the 
reins. 

TVe have not a large proportion of farms without cheese ] 
rocks and stumps, and where the land is rocky there censu3 c ,f u 
is no comparison between oxen and horses. the several i 

In regard to cost of keeping, there would be but Ashtabula, 
little difference if both were kept on the same food. Huron. 42, i 
But many of our farmers keep oxen through the 62 , 200 : Med 
winter on coarse hay, straw and basks, which would Trumbu0 - 
not keep horses alive. serve Gea 

Our own oxen (half-blood Devon) never have any tejritorJr( d , 
but cheap hay, husks, Ac., through the winter, 0 f cheese ai 
though they labor much of the time. When April $ 1 ,091,522.2 


MAINE 


Waldo. Belfast. . 

North Franklin. Phillips — 

Sagadahoc. TopsUaru . 

North Waldo, Unity Village 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lawrence. New Castle. 
Jefferson, Oskaloosa.. 


Sept. 17—18 
(postponed) 
Sept. 23, 24 


Merrimack River, Nashua 

Rockingham, Exeter. 

Cheshire. Keene. 


CALIFORNIA. 


....Sept. 9—12 
Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
....Oct 7—10 


San Joaquin, Stockton. 
Santa Clara, Santa Jose 
Contra Costa, Pucheco. 


VERMONT. 


River Valley Society, Hartford 

Franklin. Fairfield-- 

Caledonia, St. Johnsburv. 


CANADA WEST. 


North Lanark. Almonte. 

Kingston Electoral, Kingston. 

Peel. Brampton.... 

Brockville. Broekville. 

Russell. Auburn. 

North Simcoe, Barrie... 

South Simcoe, Bradford. 

Grenville. Prescott, ... 

Stormont, Cornwall--- 

Durham West, Newcastle... 

North Leeds and Grenville, Frankville... 

North Ontario, Prince Albert. 

East York Markham Village.. 

South Wellington. Guelph.. 

North Wellington, Fergus. 

CANADA EAST. 

Laval, St. Vincent rle Paul. 

Terrebonne. Grande Lignes. 

Sianstead, Birnsion Corners. 

Montcalm St. Patrick. Rawdon. 

Soulanges, St Clet.--- 

St. Hyacinthe, St Hyaeinthe.. 

Chate’auguay, Ste .. 

Compton. Cookshire. Eaton. 

Richmond. Camille—---- 

Bagot, Ste Rosalie.. 

Bonaventure No. 2, Maria. 

Bonaventure No 2. Mann..-. 

LLAssomption, St Paul 1 Enuite. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Kings Co. Central. Hampton Ferry. 

Carlton, Woodstock -.......... 

Kingston Union, Kingston... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Highland, Middlefield.Sepi 

Middlesex, Concord—. ..Sep! 

Worcester. Worvester-Sep! 

Uoi-sac Valley. North Adams--Sejil 

Middlesex South, Framingham.Sepl 

Rousatonio, Great Barrington.Sepi 

Franklin, Greenfield. Sepi 

Middlesex North, Lowell.Sepi 

Norfolk. Dedham.. S^P 1 

Worcester West, liarre.. —---Sepi 

Essex. South Danvers...Sepi 

Nantucket. Nantucket ....Sepi 

Worcester North. Fitchburg.Sepi 

Berkshire. Pittsfield_Oct 

Hampshire. Franklin, & Hampden, Northampton, Oct. 

Plymouth, Bridgewater.Oct. 

Worcester South, Sturbridge--- 

Bristol. Taunton___ 

Hampden, Springfield__ 

Hampshire, Amherst- 

Barnstable. Barnstable_ 

Harapdou East. Palmer Depot.. 

Worcester South-east. Milford- 

Marika s Vinejard, West Tistmry- 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield. Norwalk.....-- 

Windham, Brooklyn--- 

Middlesex. Middletown... 

Tolland Co. Horse Show, Rockville ... 

NEW JERSEY. 

Monmouth, Freehold.. 

Burlington, Mount Holly. 


To Prevent Tools from Rusting- 

A writer in the Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper 
very sensibly remarks that thousands of dollars are 
lost each year by the rusting of plows, hoes, shovels, 
etc. Some of this might be prevented by the appli¬ 
cation of lard and resin, it is said, to all steel or 
iron implements. Take three times as much lard as 
resin, and melt them together. This can be applied 
with a brush or cloth to all surfaces in danger of 
rusting, and they can easily be kept bright. If 
tools are to be laid by for the winter, give them a 
coating of this, and you will be well repaid. It can 
be kept for a long time, and should always be on 
hand and ready for use. 


Marine Mannres. 

A portion of the Report of the Secretary of 
the Maine Board of Agriculture for 1861 is devoted 
to an elucidation of the value of rockweed and fish 
as fertilizing agents. The matter was personally 
investigated by the Secretary, who traversed the 
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nearly all plants will grow in earth from the woods, or very 
rich sandy soil; they will even grow in sand, if watered freely 
with manure water. The* following plants are adapted for 

windows, and will give a [succession of bloom all winter:_ 

Attica, Begonia, Cactus, Oalla, Cuphens, Camellia, Daphne, 
Dracena ferra, Fuchsia (Ladies’ Ear Drop,) (kept wet) Gera¬ 
nium, Hoya, Jasmine Justicia, Mctrosideros. Myrtile, Oxalis 
(with gun,) Olea Oleander, FusS&ora, Primula. These, with 
Bengal and Tea Roses, will make up an ample variety for 
three or four windows, and afford bloom nearly the whole 
season,— R. Built. 


years to come, we shall have all the birds in the 
State congregated in our county, except feeding be 
practiced elsewhere. 

We have added now to our (lock of workers also 
the crow, by domesticating if, and find it very 
important (o be employed in orchards, as a power¬ 
ful grub and mouse destroyer. 

A farmer at our elbow, who was advised to shoot 
a bird occasionally for the purpose of ascertaining 
if it was an injurious bird or not, by opening its 
craw, went, to his cornfield in May last with his gun, 
there hid in a bush, and soon found a number of 
quails nearing, and apparently in the very act of 
pulling up the sprouted corn. He shot two of them, 
and on his way home killed also a robin, the very 
bird that took some of his cherries last year. The 
craws were examined, but, to his surprise, no corn 
nor cherries were found in them, but only worms 
and grabs, the very things that had destroyed his 
corn. And as he now wished our opinion and 
advice on the subject, we directed him that, when¬ 
ever he should again, be vexed at the birds, to load 
his gun as usual, but leave out the shot, (the lead,) 
and fire away at them as of ten as he pleased. 

But before I close this chapter on birds, I wish to 
draw attention to another little winged and much 
abused animal; and although not a bird, its great 
usefulness in destroying mosquitoes is generally very 
little appreciated, or even known; I mean lhe ba(. 
In localities where mosquitoes are plenty and an¬ 
noying, we would recommend to keep one or two 
of them in a cage or little box, and before bedtime 
let them fly through the house, closing the win¬ 
dows, when they will free every room in the house 
of that well-known torment, the mosquitoes, in less 
than ten minutes, after which they may be caught 
and re-caged. The dread which women have of 
this little harmless creature 13 founded on fable. 


In response to an inquiry for two varieties of 
pears (standards) that are known to succeed better 
in sandy soils than in that which is more stiff, we 
would name the Bvffam and Flemish Beauty. The 
former makes a beautiful tree, erect in its habit, 
going up something like a Lombardy Poplar. This 
habit makes it desirable for small gardens, as it 
causes but little shade, and in the orchard it can be 
planted much closer than most varieties. The fruit 
is about the size of Virgalieu, as commonly grown, 
perhaps a little smaller, and the quality very good. 
In our opinion it is deserving of far more attention 
than it receives, and is one of those varieties that 
we should always recommend for general culture, 
as the tree is hardy and vigorous and bears hard 
usage as well as any tree should. Mr. Downing 
gives the following description: 

The Buffam is a native of Rhode Island, and from 
its general resemblance to the Doyenne , it ls, no 
doubt, a seedling of that fine sort It is an orchard 
pear of the first quality, os it is a very strong, up¬ 
right grower, bears large, regular crops, and is a 
very handsome and salable fruit. It i3 a little vari¬ 
able in quality. We have frequently eaten them so 
fine as scarcely to be distinguished from the 
Doyenne, and again, when rather insipid. It may 
be considered a beautiful and good, though not first 
rate variety. 


Fruit Gkowers’ Society of Wester* New York.— The 
next meeting of this Society will he held in Rochester during 
the holding of the State Fair, which commences on the last 
day of September. 

Thr Americas PouoLOotCAt. Society holds Its next session 
in Boston, commencing on the 17th of Septembet 


OUR DAILY TABLE 


Ip the art of u plain cookfog ” were better under- 1 
stood, the masses of the pvople— the bone and 
sinew of the land, who perform most of the hard 
labor—would have vastly better ‘aides, at less cost 
of living. But the art of plain conking is not un¬ 
derstood half so well as it ought to le, and the con¬ 
sequence is that wo live worse at a greater cost than 
we otherwise would. But how can we expect any¬ 
thing else when our daughters, even in tae country, 
are, to a great extent, so theoretically brought up? 
Ilow many mothers fail in this respect to practi¬ 
cally Instruct their daughters in all ihe duties of 
housekeeping —cooking and baking in all their 
branches, as well as in the most economical system 
of management in the household. Many who read 
this will, I have no doubt, feel some compunctionr 
at this grave neglect of parental, I may say, reli¬ 
gious duty. 

But when I refer to the young women in our 
towns and villages, tenfold is ihe solemn injunction 
of our Lord utterly ignored. Especially is this the 
case iu villages where factories abound, wherein are 
employed a large proportion of thu young women 
of the place. How much do !hey know of house¬ 
keeping wh n they come to get married? What do 
they know of cooking? Absolutely and literally 
nothing. Residing with their parents, and receiv¬ 
ing good wages, and with plenty ot leisure, what do 
most of them do? They spend their money upon 
their backs, parade the streets, .join parlies in danc¬ 
ing and flirting with the young men whom they 
attempt to capture with their finery, and let house¬ 
keeping never enter their thoughts. They all look 
forward to be married and go to housekeeping—and 
pretty wives and housekeepers many of them make, 
and comfortable lives they lead their duped hus¬ 
bands. 

Pardon me for being thus severe. I feel obliged 
to be so. to enforce attention to what I say. I want 
all our young women, wherever they may be, and 
whatever may be their condition or employment, to 
give heed to what I say, who was once young like 
themselves, and not old now. T want them all lo 

I want them all 


WHITESMITH GOOSEBERRY, 


iffierry, grown on dry I the gooseberry, but we are confident this pest will 
f , v . 1 soon be conquered. It has been less troublesome 

cultivation. 

ETON, of Hamilton— Is 
r. excellent bearer, not 
k?, has a weeping habit. 


sample of Whitesmith Got 
gravelly soil, free from mile 
Recommended for general 

Warrington Red.— Mr. All 
the best Red Gooseberry, a 
the largest, sometimes mikle 
and very thorny. 

Mr. Mcrray. of Hamiltoi 
berry, a very fine bearer, r 
showy grower, and weeping 
Recommended for genera 
Crown Bob.— Mr. Mdrra 1 
rate variety, very large, fill 
to being scalded, not free ft 
Mr. James A. Campbell. 
near by all the English var 
of them moulded. 

Mr. Minhinxick, of Wellington Square—Is not as 
good as the Whitesmith, jbut very good; is not 
subject to mildew with me. [ 

Mr. Freed, of Hamilton—Mildews worse than 


NEW LILY FROM JAPAN 


Wb have already given some account of a new 
lily which flowered in England, one of Mr. Fortune's 
acquisitions. We have also noticed the grand col¬ 
lection of lilies sent home by Dr. Siebold. What 
these are, and whether they will prove to be new 
and distinct, remains to be seen. 

But we have an entirely new and truly beautiful 
lily, brought home from Japan two years ago by 
Gordon Dexter. Esq., who gave the bulbs to F. L. 
Lee, Esq., by whom they were given to F. Parkman, 
Brookline, who exhibited the flowers at a late meet- 
ingot the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which 
were awarded a silver medal. 

Mr. Parkman exhibited it as a “hybrid.” but we 
are strongly inclined to tbink it a distinct and bitb¬ 
it may possibly be a 


ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED PLANTS 


leaved plants we have ever seen, is now on the 
grounds of Ellwangep. <fc Barry. The lover of 
the beautiful will be well repaid, even for a long 
journey, by an opportunity to see this gTand show, 
perhaps unequaled in the country. OrnamentaL- 
leaved plants are in the future to play an important 
part in garden decorations, and all who visit our 
coming -State Fair we hope will improve the oppor¬ 
tunity to look at this tine collection. On this sub¬ 
ject we take the following from tho London Garden¬ 
ers' Chronicle: 

“Of the ornamental-leaved plants now coming 
into use in flower gardening arrangements, as sup¬ 
plementary to beds of flowers, and imparting a 
varied and somewhat tropical aspect to the situa¬ 
tions in which they are introduced, the best of those 
which have as yet been tried in this country appear 
to be found among the Gannas and Caladiums. 
The most worthy among the former prove to be V. 

ebrina. The best of the 


erto undescribed specie! 
hybrid, perhaps between L. Brownii and the land- 
folium. as it has the brownish outside coloring of the 
former and the spotting of the latter, while its form 
is neither trumpet-shaped nor retlexed. It grows 
about the height of Brownii, and, like it, bears one 
or two flowers on the stem. 

But, whether a species or a hybrid, it is very dis¬ 
tinct The flowers are very largo, measuring eight 
to nine inches in diameter, somewhat saucer-shaped; 
that is, tho petals, which are broad, spread out in 
cup form, but the tips are rolled backwards like the 
,/ta wnue nty. Ttif> uoi*»f is j,.,— wwi**. -wiito a buml 
of pale yellow running through the center of each 
petal, shading off gradually towards the edges, and 
the whole surface dotted with small dark spots, not 
so prominent as in the landfolium , but slightly 
raised above the surlace. 

These lilies were grown in pots, and its hardiness 
is not yet ascertained; but probably it will prove 
hardy. If so. it will become a valuable acquisition, 
not only lor its own intrinsic excellence, but for 
hybridization with the Japan lilies. It has a pe- 


BUFFAM PEAR. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong obovate, a little 
smaller on one side. Skin fair, deep yellow, (brown¬ 
ish green at first.) finely suffused over halt the fruit, 
with bright red, sprinkled with small brown dots, or 
a little russet. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a very 
slight cavity. Calyx with small segments, and basin 
or UTJiieraic sImk Plt-t. •->»**•, v-.-*..— ----- i---r 
as the Doyenne, but sweet, and of excellent flavor. 
The strong upright reddish-brown shoots, and pe¬ 
culiar brownish-green appearance of the pear, before 
ripening, distinguish this fruit. September. 

M T e have often observed that the fruit is of better 
quality when grown on light soil, and this may 
account for the difference in quality noticed by Mr. 
Downing. 

The Flemish Beauty is another variety which, 
while it does well on almost any good soil, we have 
observed succeeds abmirably in very sandy soils in 
this section. It is a very large and superb pear. 
The tree is luxuriant and bears early and abund¬ 
antly. Ripe here about the first of October. 


study the business of housekeeping. 
to be good cooks, good bakers, and good managers— 
but this important knowledge can be acquired only 
by systematically going through and through the 

\v uuit. it;u6fuo vF T*- *v )j) fin si It 

to be tho most valuable accomplishment they can 
possess—an accomplishment which will be more 
admired by a sensible husband, and more lasting 
and valuable, and better calculated to secure his 
affectious-aml promote his happiness, as well as the 
general comfort of the family, than any other that 
was ever created or invented. I speak from what 
I know .—Germantown Telegraph. 


Annan. C. gigantea, and C. 
latter by far for this object, and the best planted 
near water, is C. esculentum. Such is the experi- 

OHO© of M • IrM*OU'ii'/idwn W Lev hvu alPO l 

pointed out that tho moil suitable places for the in¬ 
troduction of plants of this character are undnlatory 
surfaces of the pleasure ground, or the neighbor¬ 
hood of water, or among miscellaneous beds of 
American plants, rather than in geometrical flower 
gardens. The beds for these foliage plants should 
be of some simple form, so as to produce a definite 
mass: the soil should be rich, to encourage free 
development; and the beds should be entirely occu¬ 
pied by foliage plants, and not surrounded by 
flowers. 

-Both the Caladiums and the Cannas are easily 
kept during winter in any out-of-the-way dryish 
place, not subject to frost, and are prepared by 
being started in gentle heat in spring. The Cannas 
are found very useful as in-door decoration plants 
for a while before being taken for bedding out. 

“Here is another good hint from Mr. Fleming’s 
papers on this subject, recently printed in the 
Florist. The better sorts of Rhododendron being 
generally grown with plenty of‘breathing room, - 
a few of the Variegated N’egundo. and ot the Red 
Virginian Maple, introduced into the spaces be¬ 
tween, produce a capital effect, inasmuch as they 
are found to add much to the interest of the Rhodo¬ 
dendron beds after the flowers of the latter are past, 
and their own particular features are well brought 
out by the abundant full green of the Rhododen¬ 
drons .” 


at the last moment 1 have snatched a 
culiar strong odor, though not so agreeable as the little time to pen a few remarkB upon Horticulture, 
landfolium. We would suggest that it be called, which may contribute perhaps some useful informa- 
whether a species or hybrid, Lilium Dexterii, of tion. As to the culture of the gooseberry, we have 
honor of the introducer. always been successful for many years, and never 

Since writing the above, the Gardeners' Chronicle- were plagued with the mildew: our garden is heavy 
has been received, giving an account of the July rich clay loam; the kind we raise is Ihe large oblong, 
exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society, in green English variety, a sample of which I inclose 
which we find the following notice of a lily uudoubt- for the Society to name. I believe that no one would 
edly the same as the above, all the Japan plants be troubled with mildew if they would haul good 
received from Japan befog precisely the same as clay loam into their gardens, if the location i.« 
those sent to England by Mr. Veitch. sandy. The same remarks will apply to the grape 

“First among novelties, which were numerous, vine. The clay soil should be manured from time 
stood the Lilium auratum of Japan, as far superior to time, and kept mellow with proper cultivation 
to other lilies as an eques auratus to other equites— They may be propagated by cuttings; new varieties 
sweet as lily of the valley, and traced with golden are raised from seed. The cuttings should be taken 
bands, the color of pale Australian gold. ’Of this from the strongest and straightest shoots of the Iasi 
some further account will be given next week.’ it season's growth, and about twelve inches long. Ii 
was shown by Mr. Veitch.” trained as standards, cut out all the buds excepi 

We shall look for this-probably a descriptive three or four at ihe upper end. to prevent the ap 
account-and copy it in our next Whether it had pearance of troublesome suckers around the man 
been previously named and described as L. aura- stem. Experience has shown, howe\er. that tht 
him, or whether this is a name about to be given to bushes will lie longer lived, and much more pro 
it by Dr. Lindley, is unknown; probably the latter, ductive, when permitted to sucker moderately, that 
as we notice in the awards of premiums that it it the whole support ot the top be drawn througl 
received a silver Banksian medal as “Lilium sp.,” a single channel. 

showing it had not then a name. It well deserves ^7 a judicious system of pruning, the bearfo; 
the title of the Golden lily.— Mag. of Hjrticulture. wood will be frequently renewed, and the sap wil 


MODES OF COOKING TOMATOES 


Tomato Pudding.— Slice the tomatoes, place a 
layer of them in the bottom of an earthen dish, 
cover with bread crumbs, profusely seasoned; add 
another layer of tomatoes and cover with bread 
crumbs as before, and, when the dish is filled, place 
on the top a piece of butter. Put the dish into a 
moderate oven, and if two layers of tomatoes fill it, 
tsventy minutes will be long enough for them to be 
sufficiently cooked. 

Tomatoes are very nice stewed with bread and 
crumbs, as they are so juicy that, without the 
crumbs, they have not sufficient consistency. 

Broiled Tomatoes.— In order to have tomatoes 
nice, eooked in this manner, the largest ones must 
be selected. Cut them into rather thick slices, sea¬ 
soning each piece with pepper and salt. Use an 
oyster gridiron to broil them on.—a common one 
will answer.—and cook them but a few moments. 
When sent to the table, add butter. 


The following is furnished the Gardener's 
Monthly, by Walter Elder, an experienced gar¬ 
dener of Philadelphia, and is worthy of trial: 

“ I will relate an incident which has come under 
my notice this year. A gentleman of this city, im¬ 
mediately south of tho navy yard, has a small 
orchard of peach, pear, plum, quince, nectarine and 
apricot trees; twenty of the peach trees are grow ing 
upon sod and a circle dug around their stems 18 
all around, a little over three feet in diameter; and 
six peach and three nectarine trees are growing up¬ 
on a strawberry border. For the past three years 
the borer attacked them in June and September; 
but the grubs were taken out young. The trees upon 
the grass-plot were worst attacked, four grubs in 
each. Last spring a clucking hen was set in a box 
to hatch, close to the grass-plot; and alter her brood 
came out and got strong enough, she led them to the 
peach trees to scratch iu the dug circles around 
them. They went over every tree each day, and 
deeply they did scratch; and in searching for the 
borer’s grub early in June, two were found in each 
of the peach and nectarine trees on the strawberry 
border, but not one was in all the trees upon the 
sod. nor the mark of them; not even a speck of gum 
was visible upon them. Now it is well known that 
hens catch insects on thu wing: and it may be. that 
while the borer was reeonnoitering around the trees, 
to see where he could most effectually make the at¬ 
tack, the hen might catch him. Or it may be that 
he seeing such a formidable enemy entrenched, it 
would be sure annihilation for him to make the as¬ 
sault, and wisdom being the best part ot valor in 
such a case, he prudently withdrew. Now after all 
the experiments and schemes that have been thought 
of to ward off the borer, it will be a little surprising 
if a clucking hen with brood should prove to be the 
effectual one. Let others try the experiment, by 
sodding down their peach orchards with grass and 
dig three feet circles around the stems of the trees, 
an station clucking hens as guards at proper dis¬ 
tances, and tile result will speak for itself. A hen 
that raises a young brood in the usual time, and 
saves twenty peach trees from the borer, is worth 
keeping.” 


2rortirutturat StotM 


Tub Martel or Pkru. — This ; s a great favorite of mine, 
and it is a capital flower for town gardens. In the first edition 
of this work, l expressed a doubt vs to its fitness for smoky 
districts, but 1 have since seen it do well in the very densest 
part of the city, but it will not bear the shade of trees or high 
walls. They make good beds, and where the soil Is rich, 
must be planted at least two feet apar. It is also excellent 
for mixed holders. It is hardier than the dal ilia, and does 
not need to be started in heat. Plant the roots Just deep 
enough to cover the crown in April, and if the shoot9 appear 
before morning frosts are over, throw a little earth or litter 
over them as a protection. The flowers are various in color, 
but pink and white predominate; they lome in immense 
clusters over the whole of the plant, and are in their greatest 
Town Garden. 


String Beans and Green Corn in Brine. —It 
is not generally known that string beans can be 
kept in salt, the same as cucumbers. When ot suit¬ 
able size for cooking, pick and string them, and 
break in small pieces, as for ordinary boiling, and 
pack in firkins or stone jars, using a layer of salt, 
two inches in depth of beans, more salt, and so on 
until the vessel is filled, covering with a good coat¬ 
ing of salt. Over thi3 place a board cover, kept 
down by a Btone or other weight. The salt soon 
extracts sufficient water from the beans to cover the 
whole with brine, in which condition they will keep 
for a year, if required. To prepare them for cook¬ 
ing, soak in water over night, and if too salt, freshen 
in more water before boiling. 

Green corn ears may also be preserved in salt, 
and when required for use, soak till freshened, and 
boil. 

Cucumbers, for pickles, may be put in with the 
beans, thus saving an extra firkin; as they are 
pickled in precisely the same manner, freshening in 
water, and putting in vinegar, with or without 
spices, before using. 


A meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Associat’on of 
Upper Canada was recently held at St. Catharines, 
an account of which we find in the Canadian Agri¬ 
culturist. A fine collection of fruits was exhibited, 
and the discussions were interesting and valuable. 
We can find room only for that on the Gooseberry, 
a fruit with which some of our Canadian readers 
are quite successful: 

Whitesmith.— Mr. Murray, of Hamilton — One 
of the best English varieties, least liable to mildew, 
a fine grower; should be in every collection. 

Mr. Minhinnick, of Wellington Square — About 
the best, dues well on clay loaai; I prune early in 
the spring, and put on a good coat of well rotted 
manure each spring. 

Mr. Laing, of Hamilton —I keep them in a moist 
atmosphere, and moist, not wet soil; I pinch in the 
stoolB; i3 one of the best varieties. 

Mr. W. H. Read, of Port Dalhousie —Is a large 
firm berry, does not mildew when grown near water; 
sulphur i3 a sure remedy if applied. 

Mr. Freed of Hamilton— Does well, is free from 
mildew. 

Mr. Meston, of Hamilton—An excellent berry, 
a sure bearer,—not the largest; mildews occasion¬ 
ally; have tried sulphur after the mildew had set in, 
but it only took the leaves off; high cultivation is a 
good preventive of mildew. 

Mr. Pawling, of Louth—Without special cultiva¬ 
tion sometimes mildews: on a dry clay soil, with 
south aspect, very subject to mildew; plaster of 
Paris is a good preventive. 

Even native varieties 


beauty in the evening. 

The Marvel of Fern is a common yet very valuable flower, 
and in certain situations, where a growth of two feet is desira¬ 
ble, there is nothing better. We have now i mo9t beautiful 
display, grown iu the form of a hedge, tho plants being about 
6ix inches apart. Iu this country we can grow good plants 
by the first of July, and by the middlo of that month they 
will be well in flower, merely by sowing the seed in the 
border early in the season. The plant is of fir.e habit, good 
foliage, and the flowers are of every variety of color, some 
beautifully striped. We have now white, yellow, red, pink, 
and almost every conccivahle shade. A variety called Foil's 
r ariegatis, has very light yellowish green leaves, hutched with 
dark green, aud is exceedingly singular and showy. The 
ttuwers are of all colots. Another new variety, Lonqijiora. 
has very long flowers, violet and white, and as sweet as the 
common Svringa. 

Window Garokxi.vg. — What can we grow in a window? 
A great deal, ami to much advantage; temperature from 40* 
to 60*: the east window is preferable to south or «est. There 
are many whose position And circumstances does not permit 
them to have a green house, but all have a window, and it is 
surprising to see how much can be done by the aid oi a few 
lights. How very captivating to all lovers of plants to see the 
hundreds of windows of some Of our large factories, all beau¬ 
tifully filled with plants in excellent health, water'd and 
tended by the girls who are engaged at their looms, Hours 
hang heavy upon many of our fair, and there is nothing 
more elegant or refining than to devote a portion 01 them 
upon what Is now considered a species of refinement. Plant 
cabinets, ferneries, hanging flower vases, and window garden 
ing are some of the accomplishments of the day. 

A copious supply of water, frequent sponging and syringing 
of the foliage, aud judicious airing, will result In success; 


Beef Tea— Beef Tea should not be made like 
common gravy or broth, but by a process which 
will prevent the fat mingling with it Cut half a 
pound of nice gravy meat into thin, slices, and lay 
them in a hollow dish, pouring over them a pint and 
a half of boiling water; cover the dish, and place it 
near the fire for half an hour; remove the tea into a 
saucepan, and boil it ten minutes over a quick fire; 
remove the scum which has risen in boiling; let it 
stand covered ten minutes longer; strain off, and 
season with salt only. Beef tea thus made is a 
light and useful nourishment to those whose stom¬ 
achs are weak and irritable. 


monger, Laurel, Red Champaigne, Warrington, 
Whitesmith, and Houghton's Seedling for general 
culture, and Doioning's Seedling and Mountain 
Seedling, both new American sorts, as promising 
well. We have both of these, and can recommend 
them as a good step in advance of Houghton’s Seed¬ 
ling. In a very few year* we hope to have a collec¬ 
tion of tine American varieties. Our plant of 
Downing's Seedling has variegated foliage. This is 
not characteristic of the variety, and we suppose 
this was only a sport in the branch from which the 
plant was propagated. 

The currant worm has proved so destructive the 
few past years that many have become discouraged 
and abandoned the culture of both the currant and 


A correspondent of the Horticulturist, in Naza¬ 
reth, Pa., gives the following account of the success 
of an association organized in that place for the 
purpose of destroying weeds and insects: 

Our “Weed and Insect Destroyer” Association 
has proved to be a wholesome movement to our 
neighborhood, as the people begin to see that feed¬ 
ing the birds becomes a monopoly of their services 
to the feeder. Bird-feeding, therefore, becomes 
general here, and it is probable that, within a lew 


To Clean a Coral Necklace.— Will some of 
the Rural correspondents do me the favor of 
informing me how to clean, easily, a mixed red and 
white coral necklace?—L. R. L., Lamberton, 11:62. 


Mr. Gregory, of Louth 
mildew with me. 

Mr. Thos. Shaw, of St. Catharies, exhibited a fine 




intelligence and energy, are also noted as being in 
the art of dress far behind others, who are in every 
other respect inferior to them. We are too much 
governed by fashion. What is becoming to one, it 
seems to be taken fur granted, is to all. So, with no 
regard for anything except fashion, we appear in 
costumes which may have been really pretty for 
those we copied, but which for ourselves are out¬ 
landish. 

When dress comes to be considered as much an 
accomplishment as music or dancing, it will no 
longer be said that Americans do not excel in the 
art Alice A. Stoddard. 

Litchfield. Julv, 1802. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker ] 

OUR HOMES IN' AUTUMN. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

WHITE BOSE8. 


[Writtei for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

DOWN BY POTOMAC’S SIDE. 


: M rr> the fast falling shadows, 

Weary, and worn, and late, 

A timid, doubting pilgrim, 

I reached the wicket-gate. 

Where crowds have stood before me, 
I stand alore to-night, 

And, in the deepening darkness, 

Pray for one gleam of light. 

From the foul sloughs and marshes 
IVe gathered many a stain ; 

I’ve heard old voices calling 
From far across the plain. 

Now, in my wretched weakness. 
Fearful and sad 1 wait ; 

And every refuge fails me 
Here at the wicket-gate. 

And will the portals open 
To me who roamed so long, 

Filthy, and vile, and burdened 
With thus great weight of wrong ? 

Hark! a glad voice of welcome 
Bids my wild fears abate ; 

Look! for a hand of mercy 
Opens wide the. wicket-gate. 

On to the palace Beautiful, 

And the bright room called Peace, 

Dowti to tlie silver river. 

Where thou slialt find release ; 

Up to the radiant city 
Where shining ones await; 

On, for the way of glory 
Lies through the wicket-gate. 


BT AN.Vf RLVIRA HUBBARD. 


Oh, stilt, as the kiss of Charity 
The moonlight touches the purity 
Of roses clustering near ; 

Sweet is the fall of the silvery dew— 

It stealetb the holy silence through 
Softly as Pity's tear. 

Y’e wruld deem that an angel’s brooding wing 
A shadow down on my heart could fling 
As soon as summer's snow. 

Hjw dark the shade that the moon-lit drift 
Throws down in the weary eyes I lift. 

Only my God can know. 

Thou’rt meelconed, proud heart; since yester mom 
Thine altar burned with unhallowed scorn 
For lips that whispered *’ come!” 

Mart is dying alone, I ween ; 

How can I pass thcgulf between 
The pure and/aLlcD one ? 

Cool, and still, on my throbbing brow 
The hand of rtie night is resting now. 

Anear to her mother heart 
I sweetly jest, till ray aching one 
Is pulsing in holy unison— 

All thoughts of pride depart. 


Thh evening fi r burns warm and bright, 
And o'er firth's quiet breast 
To burning bh vv and wearied sight 
Sweet tw®jht bringeth rest; 

But, heedless ir the shade or light, 

Or hush of eventide, 

My heart is fat .way to-night 
By blue ft otnac's side. 

My heart is by i’otomac’s side 
And by a e ueb of pain, 

From which opr household joy and pride 
May neveq onoe again— 

May never kiwi is mother's brow, 

Or clasp hit sister’s hand, 

Or give the gret mg warm and true 
To ail the fi-eside band ; 

For many a tael", we know as strong 
To join the freeman's strife, 

And quick to rl> l>t our country’s wrong, 
Has coined t»throbbing life ; 

Still do we pray though eyes grow dim, 
For AzRAKi shandto stay. 

As if the power'll’ love for him 
Could chart that seal away! 

God help us! fc we would be brave, 

And trustindy look up, 

Even though tin shadow of the grave 
Comes o'er ts uud our hope. 

Teach Tbou out hearts to say “ Tis well!” 

If, as the da s shall glide, 

A nameless solder's death they tell 
Down hy Poomac’s side 

God help us all 1 for those there are 
In other hot es than onrs, 

Who wait for tid'igs from afar 
Through all he fateful hours 
God help the lietrts whose throbs are one 
With battle'i quivering tide, 

And those that sail in prayer watch on 
Down by Poomac's side. 


THE MISSION OF WOMAN 


It is a striking fact, that both the visions of 
angels, both the first annunciations of the resurrec¬ 
tion, and both the first appearances of Christ, were 
made to women. Why was this? Why not to 
Peter, John, Joseph, Nicodemus, or some other of 
the eleven? It cannot be that six facts so import¬ 
ant should have happened without design and 
meaning. Why was it thus ordered? Probably for 
the same reason that placed three women to one 
man at the cross, and now places three women to 
one man at the communion table. The female 
heart has a quicker sympathy and a stronger draw¬ 
ing to religion than the male, and hence is found 
more generally in a state of greater preparedness 
for it. It is more confiding and pure than the male, 
and hence receives the glad tidings with more rea¬ 
diness. The hearts of men come so early and so 
much in contact with a sinful world, that they 
become more seared and hardened than those of 
women, and therefore less disposed to believe and 
obey the Savior. It was so with the male and 
female disciples of Jesus. When the men forsook 
him and fled, and gave up all hope and refused to 
believe the first announcement of the resurrection, 
the women clung to him, even to the end, were last 
at the cross, last at the sepulchre, earliest to return, 
and easiest to believe that Christ bad risen indeed. 

It was doubtless in view of this fact, the greater 
preparedness of heart possessed by the women, 
that those six distinctions were granted to them, 
and that only their eyes were allowed to see the 
angels. 

But as we look a little closer at this fact, we find 
that it was not. so exceptional a fact as it appeared 
at first sight. It soemB strange that the first tidings 
of the resurrection from human lips should have , 
been, not from the lips of apostles, who were to be , 
the authorized heralds of this fact, butfrom the women , 
who were to be forbidden to speak in the church. , 
It seems, at first sight-, a singular exception to the f 
divinely ordained plan for preaching the glad tidings j 

Yet a little reflection will i 


Now I'm the pleader, thou wilt not fling 
My hand aside as a guilty thing ; 

Tis wet with tears I shed. 

Thou wilt not think of my woman’s pride 
If I dare to speak of the Crucified— 

I’ll speak with bowed head! 

Are gathered roses too white and pure ? 

They will not shrink from her touch, I’m sure. 

Didst see how the little child 
At the Tose-bud’s touch in her heart, awoke ? 
Aye, crowned again with the flowers of hope * 
Thank God, she purely smiled. 

A beautiful seal on the brow of clay, 

A gleam flashed out from the gates of day, 

The sleeper wore at mom ; 

Anear to the gates of love IVe trod, 

And over them, traced by the hand of God, 
Read Love’s better than Scorn! 

Black Rock, N, T., 1S02. 
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“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 

The words “Our Father who art in Heaven” 
are, perhaps, the most sacred of any in all the lan¬ 
guages of earth. Falling first from the Savior's 
lips on the ears of the listening disciples, they have 
descended to us through the lapse of centuries, asso¬ 
ciated with some of earth’s holiest scenes. Many 
times have they arisen on the wilderness air, when 
the worshipers had nowhere else to pray; and often 
were the last words breathed by the Ohristain mar¬ 
tyrs of old. No doubt it was one of the first prayers 
that ascended from the Pilgrims’ gladdened hearts, 
when they reached New England's “ rock-bound 
shore.” 

Thousands of times has the prayer gone up from 
grief-laden spirits, and immediately has the blessing 


regret the decline of summer's reign. Then, on each 
briglit-biied leaf, so permeated and bronzed with 
golden sunshine, which we carefully gathered in 
our woodland rambles, were pencilled in dainty 
veinings, pleasing thought-responses to our erratic 
imagination. 

But we’re out in the sunshine; let’s sip the. health- 
giving nectar, while, we award ourselves the benefit 
of the flood of music that is floating up from the 
“sunny side” of the stately wood close by. Just 
note the harmony with which they (the musicians) 
conduct their jubilant choruses. That is our black¬ 
bird minstrelsy in conference, prior to their de¬ 
parture in the direction of the camp grounds of our 
valient volunteers, evidently to inspire them with 
“ Good News from Home." May they greet them 
kindly, hut without salutes from the rifles. 

Monroe Co., N. Y., 1862. L, Bowkit. 
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ELLATHIA, 


L HEALTH. HAIPINESS, USEFULNESS. 

TnERR is the most iilimate connection between 
the three. Happiness cepends chiefly upon health; 
and without a high ard calm happiness, no man 
can fail to be destitute of an earnest spirit and 
ardent energy, that insure usefulness in meeting the 
active responsibilities o’ a true life. On high con- 
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DRESS A FINE ART. 


A love of the beautiful is implanted in every 
heart However dim this passion may become,— 
however dulled by contact with the ungainly,— 
still it remains, needing only a careful hand to brush 
away the dust, when it will assert its presence, and 
maintain its power. 

As social beings, we are bound by moral laws to 
contribute to the happiness of others, not only in 
the more important affairs of life, but in the slight¬ 
est particular. Every sense which is not perverted 
should be gratified. Love of dress, which, mis¬ 
guided, amounts to vanity, is originally an aesthetic 
It is not a selfish desire to excel others 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE COMING OF THE MA TT, . 

The coming of the mail is an event of much 
interest in the bouse of Unde Ezekiel Johnson. 
He always sets the printer’s bill among his list ol 
the necessaries of life. All his children are pro¬ 
vided with reading that suits their taste and age. 
He doeB not judge their mental appetites by his 
own. For himself he selects a political paper, and 
cits down to enjoy and ponder over its pages. He 
is one who feels a deep interest in the conduct of 
public affairs, and he possesses in a considerable 
do s roo that aumio quality wfiich men call “influ¬ 
ence,” which makes even the member from his dis¬ 
trict glad to grasp his rough hand on election day. 

Elmer, his oldeBt son, a quiet student, takes his 
philosophical journal, and slowly cuts open and 
turns the leaves, seeming to enjoy even the sight of 
its fresh pages. Mary, the eldest daughter, takes 
her Ladies' Magazine, and turns to the new patterns 
tor dresses and embroidery before she settles down 
to the reading matter; while Robert, a youth of 
sixteen, seizes an astonishing literary paper, and 
turns to the moBt tragical story, and reads it eagerly 
for the pleasure of feeling his hair rise on his head. 
He has got too sound a head not to outgrow, in good 
time, his present taste for high-flown nonsense; and 
the probabilities are that he will make a sound, 
practical farmer yet, especially as he is not only 
trusty, but interested in his department of “the 
chores,” while showing a decided talent tor mathe¬ 
matics. Good Aunt Rachel having finished her 
household labors, snatches up the agricultural 
paper and turns to the column of recipes, which she 
scans with the eye of a vigilant judge, while J ohnny 
and Kate good naturedly enjoy together the pic¬ 
tures and stories in their child’s paper. Thus passes 
the busy and happy evening. 

None but those who live as orderly and industri¬ 
ous lives as such families, can really appreciate the 
amount of enjoyment which the coming of the mail 
brings to the dwellers in the country. 

Geneva, Wis., 1862. B . c , D- 


of finished redemption, 
show that it is not exceptional, but the very order 
of arrangement that is repeated in every generation 
of the world. The tact is the same that exists in 
the case of a vast majority of Christians ever since. 
We first hear the story of the cross, the sepulchre 
and the throne, not from the lips of a man who 
stands as an ambassador for Christ, but from the 
lips of a woman,—a pious mother, sister or tmrse,— 
who pours into our infantile hearts this wonderful 
tale of love and mercy. Some, it is true, are left to 
an early orphanage, and some in n gml lt.ee nareni- 
age; but even of these the general fact is true that 
the first knowledge of Jesus is learned, not from the 
lips of men, but from the lips of women.— Dr. 
Moore. 


n. WOHKSD TOO HABD. 

How often this is sail of men occupying widely 
different positions. There are limitations to human 
ability of acting; and if t mau, acting from any in¬ 
centive, attempts too mich, he becomes a Bulferer. 
The limitations make narrow indeed the spheres of 
human activity. 

There is a vast difference in men, and they work 
from motives as greatly differing as their charac¬ 
ters. Some work From necessity,- some, tor the 

purpose of accumulating wealth; some, to do good; 


principle, 

in dress, but is equally manliest when the object is 
one’s self or another. To one in whom this quality 
is well developed, H is as unpleasant to see a child 

iu the street distasteful!v >1 i-abcu»L « \otu. ..I 

nature to have the trees clothed in blue, rather than 
green leaves. 

The art of dressing well does not consist in style, 
quality, taste or judgment, but in all combined. 
The age, occupation and circumstances of the 
wearer should have much to do with the clothes 
he wears. It is out of taste for an artiste, 
whether she be teacher, seamstress or trades¬ 
woman, to dress, even though she can command 
the means, like the daughter of a millionaire. 
The article should be suited to the style of the 
wearer. This is one reason why the French dress 
better than American ladies, with little more 
than half the expense. When plaids are worn 
there, every one, thick and thin, short and tall, 
young and old, does not go into plaids promiscu¬ 
ously, as they are apt to here, Aud so with stripes; 
they have no walking liberty poles dressed in 
stripes. When green is the prevailing color, all, 
light and dark, do not wear it. Their brunettes 
never wear blue, nor their blondes crimson. 

The inspection of a French lady’s wardrobe will 
give you a correct idea of the lady. You can judge 


THE TASK COMPLETED. 

The mother’s work is never done, unless God 
takes it from her by a special providence, until her 
children are old enough to stand and to act for 
themselves on the stage of mature life. From the 
birth of her oldesi. to the maturity of the youngest, 
she must work, work, work, watch, watch, watch, by 
day aud by night, week in and week out, for mouths 
and years, following each other in long succession. 


WITNESSES TO THE SAVIOR. 

The Heavens gave witness. A new star passed 
through the sky at His incarnation; and at His cru¬ 
cifixion. for three hours the sun was darkened. 

The winds and seas gave witness, when at His 
word the tempest was hushed and rough billows 
smoothed into a calm. At the same word the inhab¬ 
itants of the waters crowded around the ship, and 
filled the net of the astonished and worshiping 
disciples. 

The earth gave witness. At His death and at His 
resurrection it trembled to its center. 

Disease gave witness. Fevers were rebuked; the 
blind saw their deliverer; the dumb published His 
glory; the sick of the. palsy were made whole; and 
the lepers were cleansed at Hi 3 biddiag. 

The grave gave witness,when Lazarus came forth, 
and many bodies of the saints which slept arose. 

The invisible world gavo witness. Devils ac¬ 
knowledged His Divinity, and fled from His pres¬ 
ence. Angels ministered to Him in the desert, the 
garden, and the tomb. A multitude sang an anthem 
in the air, in the hearing of the shepherds; and as 
our risen Lord ascended up to glory, they accom¬ 
panied Him .—Herald of the Truth. 


ness than sound courage. It is not sound courage, 
but rather foolish rashness, to throw one’s self 
against difficulties which may be insurmountable. 
Bnt sound courage weighs dispassionately the cir¬ 
cumstances, and does not imagine that really great 
difficulties are insurmountable ones. Sound cour¬ 
age will meet calmly the greatest pains, or the most 
serious complication of adverse or opposing circum¬ 
stances, if there be but a reasonable prospect of 
ultimate success. 


rv. change. 

Laws which are immutable save by the fiat of 
Jehovah are continually and actively in force, 
making mutable everything connected with earthly 
affairs. Not a few changes are wrought by men; 
exhibiting themselves as free and intelligent actors. 
Changes are as various aa the experiences of men; 
being both pleasurable and painful. Changes are 
not, generally, pleasant; they are not, often, even 
when for the better. To illustrate:—We remove 
from a home which has become dear to us, to a new 
home which is better and more attractive in every 
particular; yet, lor a time, our hearts turn with 
ardent desire from the new home to the old. We 
learn to rest with a peculiar content upon things as 
they are, even upon that which is defective about 
us, and upon faults within ourselves, aud dislike 
thoughts of change. But we may most firmly be¬ 
lieve that changes, in the world are in ourselves, 
both the pleasurable and the painful, and in perfect 
accord with the infinite laws of progress, moving 
all things forward and upward toward ultimate 
maturity. 

V. MINE. 

A consciousness of ownership brings pleasure of 
different degrees—from satisfaction, simply, to posi¬ 
tive delight—according to the nature and worth of 
that which is possessed. It is pleasant to look forth 
from home upon broad and fertile acres when one 
can say, “ This is mine.” There is pleasure in the 
possession of the common treasures of earth, until 
they are heaped up to such a degree that all beside 
is hid from the owner’s vision, and Mammon says to 
the soul, “ Soul, my claims upon your attention are 
of chief importance;” and to the soul’s happiness, 

“ Stand thou there, at a distance.” But no earthly 
happiness can compare with that which one experi¬ 
ences when having a sweet assurance of possessing 


and enjoyment; A less number are judges of paint¬ 
ing, and the number who can enjoy fine statuary 
is still smaller; but a well-dressed individual is 
pleasing to the sight of all. This art, unlike the 
others, is not reserved for special occasions, but is 
in constant requisition, for those who understand It 
may be aspleasing in calico as others are in silks 
and velvets. The art does not consist in being 
well dressed half the time, and the other half en¬ 
tirely unpresentable, but in presenting a pleasing 
appearance at all times, not, it may be, gaudily, or 
richly, but well dressed. 

It is positively unkind for an individual to do 
violence to the feelings of others hy all manner of 
'outre clothing and uncouth apparel. It has been 
recommended to those who are subject to that terri¬ 
ble malady, the Hues, immediately upon feeling 
an approaching attack, to dress themselves in their 
best clothes, and sit in the sunshine until the attack 
has passed over. This is a very sensible remedy, 
as it always puts a person in a more comfortable 
state of mind to be well dressed than otherwise. It 
has a lasting influence upon the character. 

As the natural scenery with which one has always 
been associated affects the character, so does the 
dress in which one has been clothed from childhood, 
For instance, the mountains of Switzerland make 
their people a beauty-loving, fearless, independent 
race. So a well-dressed child, if he does not grow 
into an orderly, upright individual, is much more 
likely to do so than another. The impress of onr 
early associations never leaves our minds; and 
whether they are correct or otherwise, our after-life 
will tell. 

IV hen dress is studied as a fine art, acquired and 
practiced, then, our minds becoming more convers¬ 
ant with the beautiful, we shall be mentally im¬ 
proved. It requires as much skill to dress taste- 


SELF-CONTROL, 


It seems to me that all times are alike adapted for 
happiness, and if we grow old, as one should grow 
old, the last days of life must be the happiest of all. 
Every stage of life is but the preparation for the 
next one. It is the treasure-house in which are 
collected all the pleasures that are to make the 
future time happy. The child has indeed but few 
troubles, but they are to him as larger ones prove to 
Iris parents. I asked a friend once, speaking of the 
happy, cloudless days of his childhood, if he would 
like to be always a child? He stopped for a moment, 
and then said “ No.” I think he was right There 
is progress in everything —in our means of happi¬ 
ness, and in our capacity for enjoyment. Then let 
us look back upon the time-wrinkled face of the 
past only with feelings of regret Give me the 
present, glowing and full of life, and the future, 
glorious with its bright visions. I would rather look 
forward than look back; rather spend the golden 
hours in working out present happiness, than in 
vain regrets for the past It is but the helm with 
which to steer her onward course. It is the steep 
and rugged mountain up which lies our way. It is 
not genius nor fortune that paves the way to emi¬ 
nence, but earnestness, self-control, wisdom. These 
are in our hands; let us use them, and when at the 
sunset of life we turn to look back on our path, and 
see it stretching far down before us peacefully, hap¬ 
pily, we may lay ourselves down to rest. 


There are no weary heads or weary hearts on 
the other side of Jordan. The rest of heaven will 
bo the sweeter for the toils of earth. The value of 
eternal rest will be enhanced by the troubles of 
time. Jesus now allows us to rest on His bosom. 
He will soon bring us to rest in His Fathers house. 
His rest will be glorious. A rest from sin; a rest 
from suffering; a rest from conflict; a rest from toil; 
a rest from sorrow. The very rest that Jesus en¬ 
joys Himself. We shall not only rest with Him, 
we shall rest like Him. IIow many of the earth’s 
weary ones are resting in His glorious presence 
now? It will be undisturbed rest. Here the rest 
of the body is disturbed bydaeams, and sometimes by 
alarms; but there are no troublesome dreams or 
alarming occurrences there. Thanks be unto God 
for the rest we now enjoy! Ten thousand thanks 
to God for the rest we shall enjoy with Christ! 
Wearied one, look away from the cause of tby 
present suffering, and remember there is a rest 
remaining for thee. A little while, and thou shalt 
enter into rest. 


Heart-Words. — An old writer has truthfully 
remarked, that we may say what we please, if we 
speak through tears. Tender tones prevent severe 
truths from offending. Hence, when we are most 
tender at heart, our words are most powerful. 
Hence one great reason why our words have so 
much more power during a revival than at other 
times. Our hearts are more tender then than they 
usually are — we feel more, and it is easy lor the 
impenitent to see and feel that our hearts are inter¬ 
ested in their behalf. They feel that our words are 
not mere lip-words, but heart-words. 


Friendship. —It is material, in the preservation 
of friendship, that openness of manners and temper 
on both hands be cultivated. Nothing more cer¬ 
tainly dissolves friendship than the jealousy which 
arises from darkness or concealment. If your situ¬ 
ation obliges you to take a different side from your 
friend, do it openly. Avow your conduct and your 
motives. This is the only way to retain the esteem 
of your acquaintances. 


Old Age.— A healthy old man, who is not a fool, 
is the happiest creature living. It is at that time of 
life only that he enjoys his faculties with satisfac¬ 
tion. It is then he has nothing to manage, as the 
phrase is; he speaks the downright truth; and 
whether the rest of the world will give him the 
privilege or not, he has so little to ask of them, that 
he can take it. 


There are great men enough to incite us to aim 
at true greatness, but not enough to make us fancy 
that God could not execute his purposes without 
them. 


The greatest and most brilliant of human con¬ 
ceptions have been the births of a genial moment, 
and not the wooden carving of logical toil. 


Those that have the excellent faculty of using all 
they know, can never know too much. 








not unfrequently meet with those who are inces¬ 
santly talking,—attempting to pour knowledge into 
the pupil by the medium of “tongues and sounds.” 
But such teachers do not instruct,—they only be¬ 
wilder and confuse the pupil. By attempting so to 
simplify every lesson as to relieve the pupil from 
study and thought, they unfit him as a true learner. 
It should not be forgotten that the learning must be 
done by the pupil; and if this requires close applica¬ 
tion and severe study, the results will amply com¬ 
pensate. The teacher may encourage, guide, and 
sometimes assist the pupil in his efforts to learn, but 
he can never learn for him. It is the trne office of 
the instructor to accompany the pupil up the “hill 
of science"—not to lift him over every obstacle, but 
to cheer and stimulate him in his efforts to surmount 
them himself. It is by bis own labors and trials 
that the pupil gains true knowledge and mental 
growth. 

If the view we have thus briefly taken is correct, 
those teachers will not be the best and most success¬ 
ful who talk most, but those who can lead their 
pupils to think for themselves and to give clear 
expression to their thoughts. Let it be remem¬ 
bered that true teaching is teaching how to learn. 


stood the whole brunt of the fight, and acted nobly 
in other engagements in the Valley. He was a 
pure patriot, and was held in the highest esteem, 
not only by his men but by his superiors. 

A dispatch from the Rappahannock, dated on 
Thursday last, informs us that the 1st New Jersey 
regiment, while making a gallant charge upon the 
enemy, was unfortunately surrounded by two regi¬ 
ments of rebel infantry, and one-halt were taken 
prisoners. 

Carl Schurz was with Sigel during the reconnois- 
sanee of the latter on Friday, on the south side of 
the Rappahannock. Scburz's crossing was unop¬ 
posed. He kept on up the opposite bank, and out 
upon the level ground, and went more than a mile 
before his pickets came face to face with the enemy’s. 
As soon as our fellows saw the “gray backs,” they 
fired, but the rebels, instead of standing ground or 
making a show of fight, fell back, in no very leisurely 
manner either, for half a mile. Sigel followed a 
white, until it was evident they wished to entrap 
him into an ambush, when he halted and took up a 
fine position in the edge of some heavy timber, the 
approaches to which were over open fields. Their 
design foiled, the enemy had no choice but to face 
about and attack Schurz in his own position, which 
they did in force. One of the officers who was 
wounded in this fight, tells me that he counted 
twenty-five pieces of ordnance on their side, which 
were in action at once, supported by adequate forces 
of infantry and cavalry. 

The fight on the trans-Rappahannock field was 
hotly contested, as you may well imagine from the 
fact that it commenced about 9 A. M. and lasted 
until C o’clock in the evening! Charges were 
repeatedly made by both sides, and the rebels, 
seemingly determined to conquer in spite of every 
obstacle, even stripped to their pantaloons in many 
cases, as our Irishmen are said to have done at Bull 
Run. But although the musketry was sharp, and 
the fighting mostly at short range, Sigel did not lose 
abovo fifty or sixty in killed, and wounded. It was 
here that Gen. Boblen was killed. Toward eve¬ 
ning, Sigel’s object having been accomplished, and 
Schurz’s force not being sufficient to hold his ex¬ 
tremely advanced position, our troops were with¬ 
drawn to the north bank of the river. They were 
hotly pursued to the very water’s edge by the 
enemy, and during the passage through the ford the 
rebel volleys were as sharp as any 1 ever heard. 
Ail of our killed and wounded were brought safely 
across, and a small number of prisoners (not five 
whole regiments, as one report has it). 


into the rebel cavalry, killing two and taking two 
prisoners, in a skirmish of nearly an hour. When 
the fire oponed. Major Wm. Painter, Division Quar¬ 
termaster, Capt. Fred. Gerker, Brigade Quarter¬ 
master, and Capt D. B. Jones, Commissary, ran out, 
mounted their horses, cheered the men, urging them 
to stand firm, and were taken prisoners. An hour 
before daylight, a squadron of the brave Col. Allen’s 
First Maine Cavalry charged up the railroad, and 
the rebels at once departed thence for Warrenton. 

About 7 A. M. Saturday, a squadron of rebel cav¬ 
alry drove in our pickets on the Warrenton road, 
and the whole camp was again under arms; guards 
were called out, the teamsters formed their wagons 
in circles, with the horses inside, and all the guns 
were got out to make a desperate resistance; in a 
few minutes the cavalry were deployed out, and a 
body of cavalry coming up from towards Manassas, 
proved to be the 12th Pennsylvania cavalry, deploy¬ 
ing as skirmishers. Such cheers as went from the 
men one seldom hears. Soon a long string of cars 
and engines, loaded with infantry, came up, and 
order and security again reigned. 

All the morning we heard one incessant roar of 
artillery down on the Rappahannock. We can learn 
no particulars. Up to last night there had been no 
fight, though it was believed the rebels were trying 
to throw a column of eighty thousand across the 
Rappahannock, above the railroad, to get in our 
rear. 

The rebels were very ferocious, and in all their 
charges shouted, yelled and Bwore, surrender or 
diet A contraband, who came in this morning, says 
that a number of contrabands with him were cut 
down by the cavalry, and he only escaped by taking 
to a thicket 

In the height of the panic, this morning, we saw 
a number of 3talwart negroes, with muskets, side 
by side with teamsters and soldiers. 

Our whole loss is about 300 prisoners, 7 wagons 
and 100 horses, and a few killed and wounded. 
All our wounded and their own were taken off with 
them. 

During the onset of the rebels, after the wagons 
had been fired, they started back from the road to 
where Gen. Milroy’s trains lay, intending to pay 
their attentions to them, but they were promptly 
met by a guard of about one hundred men, headed 
by Capt. J. B. McDonald, Commissary of Milroy’s 
brigade. His bravery and determination saved the 
train. 

Capt. T. Lowry and his clerks, of the Quarter¬ 
master’s Department, secured the valuable papers 
and money belonging to the Government, and 
retired to a secluded place in the woods until the 
dash was over. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The Anglo-Saxons appear to have been origin¬ 
ally Theiets, but after tbeir advent into Britain they 
deified many external objects. They were a strong, 
rude race, devoted to war, and wholly unacquainted 
with letters. Beneath their power the Celtic 
language was overborne, and most of the improve¬ 
ments of Roman life and rule perished; but after 
thoroughly subduing their new country, a great 
change passed upon their habits and history. 
Christianity was re-introduced, and learning en¬ 
tered. A Saxon alphabet was formed, which, with 
the exception of two characters, was the same as the 
Roman. However, the learned Saxons usually wrote 
in the Latin, as was the custom of the educated for 
several centuries, throughout the civilized world. 
Thus, the authors of all lauds had a common 
language, a circumstance which doubtless contrib¬ 
uted largely toward the creation of a solid and 
thoughtful literature. 

The Saxon tongue is of Teutonic origin. The 
Teutonic is of great antiquity, and appears to have 
prevailed in Asia in the most ancient times. Among 
the earliest Saxon authors, were the religious poets, 
the elder and the secoud Uedmon, and the memor¬ 
able Bkdk, who was born in the county of Durham, 
and was one of the most distinguished Latin writers 
of his age. To the Saxon period also belongs King 
Alfred, wbo ascended the throne A. D. 872, and 
reigned twenty-nine years, an interval crowded 
with as favorable changes, and as much true pro¬ 
gression, as any of similar length in the history of 
England. He laid the foundation of Britains' naval 
power, which produced vast changes in the lan¬ 
guage and habits of his subjects. About the middle 
of the ninth century the Danes established them¬ 
selves in the east and north parts of the island, and 
their laws prevailed somewhat for several centuries, 
although they usually professed to be tributary to 
the Saxon kings. They were driven from Britain 
in 1066, and William the Conqueror, a Norman 
Frenchman, reigned until his death in 1087, thus 
ushering in the Norman period, and the fourth era 
of the English tongue. The Danish being an off¬ 
shoot from the Gothic, which is closely allied, to the 
Teutonic, wrought no radical change in the lan¬ 
guage of the country, although some Danish words 
were introduced, which still hold their place in the 
language. 

Long before the Norman conquest there had been 
much intercourse between Britain and that part of 
France then called Normandy, which lay along the 
English channel. Many of the Saxon nobles took 
refuge in that country during the Danish preva¬ 
lence; the sons of the higher classes were often sent 
there to be educated; and thus the Norman-French, 
which was considered a more refined language than 
the Saxon, was first carried into Britain. Norman- 
French was a mixture of the Gothic and of the Latin- 
French, or of French showing largely its Latin 
basis. After the Normans gained the ascendency 
over the Saxons, tney earnestly enueavoiuu to extir¬ 
pate the language of the latter. The Norman- 
French was exclusively used at Court, and in all 
law processes and offices. The nobility appear to 
have acquiesced in this change; but the common 
people clung to the language nf their fathers, and 
after a trial of three hundred years, the Saxon, 
which had long been, coalescing with the Norman, or 
rather with the Latin won from the Norman, was 
restored at Court. This was done by Edward III, 
between 1326 and 1377. 

Just at this period the English may be considered 
in the light of a new language, endowed with the 
best capacities and powers,won from many tongues, 
and adapted, as a whole, to make a firm impression 
upon the world. Many changes have since been 
wrought in the language, but its essentials are tbe 
same; nor can one conceive how, unless foreign 
conquests interpose, lapsing both England and 
America, it can be lost out of the world, or even be 
radically changed. At the present day of profound 
immuuity from foreign invasion, science is effecting 
a most graceful influence upon our tongue. The 
old classic Greek is strongly impressing itself upon 
the dialects of our scholars, and is even wending its 
way into our household forms of speech. “For 
terms in the sciences,” remarks Dr. Webster, 
“ authors have generally resorted to the Greek, and 
from this source, as discoveries in science demand 
new terms, the vocabulary of the English language 
is receiviug continued augmentation.” 

The immense influence of tbe Latin as a spoken 
tongue, engendered as it w r as by the Roman con¬ 
quests, and later by the service of the Catholic 
church, has perished from Europe, and languages 
built chiefly upon it have taken its place. Our 
own tongue made the most rapid improvements 
during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and her 
successor, King James. We have now, for the main 
constituents of the English language, Celtic words, 
a tongue of the remotest known antiquity; Saxon, 
which forms the body of the language, and is of 
Teutonic origin ; Latin, which has for its (sup¬ 
posed) basis, Celtic and Teutonic, both most ancient 
languages; Greek, with nearly the some foundation; 
also a sprinkling of Danish and Norman words, 
the latter beiug chiefly law terms. 

Le Roy, N. Y., 1862. E. Woodworth. 


Our brave mountain-eagles svoop from the eyrie, 

Our lithe panthers leap fron forest and plain, 

Out of the West flash the flajies of the prairie, 

Out of the East roll the waits of the main. 

Down from thetr Nofhorn shores, 

Swift as Niagara pouf. 

They mareh. mid their tread fake- the earth with its jar, 
Under the Stripes aw Stars, 

Each with the soul ol Mars, 

Grasping the bolts of the thmders of war.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 6, 1862. 


pERHArs nothing will so much hasten the time 
when body aud mind will both be adequately cared 
for, as a diffusion of the belief that the preservation 
of health is a duly. Few seem conscious that there 
is such a thing as physical morality. Men’s habitual 
words and acts imply the idea that they are at 
liberty to treat their bodies as they please. Dis¬ 
orders entailed by disobedience to nature’s dictates, 
they regard simply as grievances, not as the effects 
of a conduct more or less flagitious. Though the 
evil consequences inflicted on their dependents, and 
on future generations, are often as great as those 
caused by crime, yet they do not think themselves 
in any degree criminal. It is true, that, in the case 
of drunkenness, the viciousness of a purely bodily 
transgression is recognized; but none appear to infer 
that, if this bodily transgression is vicious, so, too, 
is every bodily transgression. The fact is, that all 
breaches of the laws of health are physical sins. 
When this is generally seen, then, and not till then, 
will the physical training of the young receive all 
the attention it deserves. 

Nature is a strict accountant; and if you demand 
of her in one direction more than she is prepared to 
lay out, she balances the account by making a de¬ 
duction elsewhere. If you insist on premature or 
undue growth of any one part, she will, with more 
or less protest, concede the point; but that she may 
do your extra work, she must leave some of her 
more important work undone. 

In primitive times, when aggression and defense 
were the leading social activities, bodily vigor, with 
its accompanying courage, were the great desid¬ 
erata; and then education was almost wholly phys¬ 
ical; mental education was little cared for, and, in¬ 
deed, wasoften treated with contempt. But now that 
muscular power is of use for little else than manual 
labor, while social success of nearly every kind de¬ 
pends very much on mental power, our education 
has become almost exclusively mental. Instead of 

respect the mind and ignore the body. Both these 
attitudes are wrong. We do not yet sufficiently 
realize the truth, that as, in this life of ours the 
physical underlies the mental, the mental must not 
be developed at the expense of the physical. The 
ancient and modern conceptions must be combined. 
—Herbert Spencer. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


From the Rappahannock. 

The regular correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press, writing from the “ Hindquarters of the Army 
of Virginia,” on the 22d ult.,says: 

There have been some fcarp skirmishing and 
cannonading during the Iasi two days, but nothing 
of a very decisive character, The enemy is afraid 
to attack us in force, and we occupy a position 
which it would be imprudent to abandon for a few 
days. All unnecessary baggage having been sent 
to tbe rear, we are now unefoumbered and in ex¬ 
cellent fighting trim. On lqst Wednesday an inci¬ 
dent occurred which was sffnewhat singular, and 
gave a slight advantage to be rebels. A party of 
fifteen of our cavalry bad betb scouring the country, 
and not having found a relel during their morn¬ 
ing’s ride, resolved to break fist. They accordingly 
alighted, and having had a iharp ride, they unsad¬ 
dled their horses, so that he animals might be 
refreshed when they next npunted. Their fancied 
security and repose were of short duration, how¬ 
ever, for scarcely had they fairly set about preparing 
breakfast, when a troop of rebel cavalry pounced 
on them so suddenly that they were captured before 
they could otter any effectual resistance. While the 
rebels were securing their prisoners, the horses, 
which had been quietly glazing, on lifting their 
heads and seeing that all w&s not right, very saga¬ 
ciously and properly set off at full speed, without 
saddles or riders, and having arrived safely in camp, 
created quite a sensation, which gave rise to many 
surmises as to what had become of the riders. 

After nearly an hour bad elapsed, in which possi¬ 
ble and impossible speculations were indulged, a 

flrtuofl.-An nf Own Buford’s eavnlfv, went Out to 
search the surrounding oiu.ntry. They aid not 

proceed far when they encountered a body of rebel 
cavalry under Gen. Stewart. On these they charged 
with such impetuosity that the rebels ran in all 
directions. Many were captured, amoDg whom was 
an exquisitely dressed major, who, from the style 
of his dress, was supposed by our men to be the 
principal person in command, and who, accord¬ 
ingly, was pursued with the utmost vigor and de¬ 
termination. Our men were much disappointed on 
finding that he was only a major, while that indi¬ 
vidual, like the stag in the fable, was left to bewail 
his fate. The fop in this case saved the general, 
and he may have the benefit of the consolation. 

Later in the day another attempt was made by 
the enemy to occupy the left bank of the river at 
this point. They came forward cautiously through 
a belt of woods, the open field in front of which was 
held by a part of Ricketts’ division. Both parties 
commenced firing, and as the rebel position was 
rather more favorable than ours, a feigned retreat 
was ordered. This had the desired effect; the rebels 
dashed forward with a shout of triumph. It was 


The Rebel Attack ou Catlett'* Station. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia lnquir- 
er gives the following graphic account of the rebel 
raid on Catlett’s Station. His letter is dated “Ma- 
nasgas, Aug. 24:” 

Friday evening, about 8 o’clock, as your corre¬ 
spondent was in camp with the baggage and supply 
trains of Sigel’s First Army Corps, south of Cat¬ 
lett’s Station, an alarm was given that the rebel 
cavalry had attacked and taken the station, and 

For a time the conster- 


Gen. Butler und the French Consul. 

Tub order of General Butler, confiscating all the 
private fire-arms in New Orleans, provoked the fol¬ 
lowing remonstrance from Count Mejan, the French 
Consul in that city: 

French Consulate at New Orleans, 1 
New Orleans, Aug. 12, 1862. j 

Sir: —The new order of the day, which has been 
published this morning, and by which you require 
that, all and whatever arms may be in the possession 
of the people of this city, must be delivered up, has 
caused the most serious alarm among the French 
siib|ecj^of.New Orleans. 

notwithstanding the "accusations brought against 
some, of them by certain persons, sacrificed every¬ 
thing to maintain during the actual conflict the 
neutrality imposed npon them. When arms were 
delivered them by the municipal authorities, they 
only used them to maintain order and defend per¬ 
sonal property, and those arms have since almost all 
been returned. And it now appears, according to 
the tenor of your order of the day, that French sub¬ 
jects, as well as citizens, are required to surrender 
their personal arms, which could only be used in 
self-defense. 

For sometime paBt unmistakable signs have man¬ 
ifested themselves among the servile population of 
the city and surrounding country, of their intention 
to break the bonds which bind them to their masters, 
and many persons apprehend an actual revolt. It 
is these signs, this prospect of finding ourselves 
completely" unarmed, in the presence of a popula¬ 
tion from which the greatest excesses are feared, 
that we are above all things justly alarmed: for tbe 
result of such a state of things would fall on all 
alike who were left without the means of self-defense. 

It is not denied that the protection of the United 
States Government would be extended to them in 
such an event, but that protection could not bn ef¬ 
fective at all times and in all places, nor provide 
against those internal enemies whose unrestrained 
language and manners are constantly increasing, 
and who are but partially kept in subjection by the 
conviction that their musters are armed. 

I submit to you, sir, these observations, with the 
request that you take them into consideration. 
Please accept, sir, the assurance of my high esteem. 

The Consul of France, Count Mejan. 

Lieut. Weitzel, United States Engineers, and Assis¬ 
tant Military Commandant of New Orleans. 

Gen. Butler sent this sharp reply: 

Heawjvajiters, Dki-t on the Gulp, > 
New Orleans, Aug. 14, 1802 > 

Sir:— Your official note to Lieut. Weitzel, Assis¬ 
tant Military Commandant, has been forwarded to 
me. I see no just cause of complaint against the 
order requiring tbe arms of private citizens to be de¬ 
livered up. If is the usual course pursued in cities 
similarly situated to this, even without any exterior 
force in the neighborhood. 

You will observe that it will not do to trust to 
mere professions of neutrality. I trust most of your 
countrymen are in good faith neutral; but it is un¬ 
fortunately true that some of them are not. This 
causes the good, of necessity, to suffer for the acts of 
the bad. 

I take leave to call your attention to the fact that 
the United States forces gave every immunity to 
Monsieur Bonnegross, who claimed to be the French 
Consul at Baton Rouge; allowed him to keep his 
arms and relied upon his neutrality, but his son was 
taken prisoner on the battle field in arras against us. 
You will also do me the favor to remember that very 
few of the French subjects here have taken the oath 
of neutrality, which was offered to, but not required 
of them, by my order No. 41, although all the officers 
of the French Legion had, with yoor knowledge 
and assent, taken the oath to support the constitu¬ 
tion of the Confederate States. Thus, you see, I 
have no guaranty for the good faith of bad men. 

1 do not understand how it is that arms are altered 
in their effectiveness by being “ personal property,” 


were advancing upon us. 
nation occasioned by so sudden and unexpected an 
attack was great; but by the cool and determined 
behavior of some of the officers and men, order was 
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and fought bravely, and, although crashed back by 
overwhelming numbers, stood their ground until 
resistance wa3 destruction. 

Upon repairing to the station at daylight, we 


The Object of Education.— It seems to me that 
the object of education is to produce men practiced 
in business, with enlarged minds and correct judg¬ 
ments, and men of learning not unversed in the 
world. Now as to our practical rnen, they owe 
their knowledge, not to their education, but to tbe 
necessities of life; all they have ever learned at 
school they have long since forgotten and very little 
regret; and as to our learned men—they are what 
they are. But how great, I would ask, is the learn¬ 
ing tho youth eau bear away from school, however 
you may facilitate its acquisition? So minute a 
fraction of that he must afterward acquire, as scarcely 
to deserve mention. The importance of school edu¬ 
cation, then, can never consist as much in what it 
teaches, as in tho method it uses, and to which from 
boyhood it accustoms the man for acquiring and 
giving certainty to knowledge and putting that 
knowledge to use .—Outline of a System of national 
Education. 


car loads of sick from Warrenton. Jnst as the train 
started, about thirty men of Company B, Purnell 
Legion, of Baltimore, advanced to the rear of the 
train, and poured a volley into the rebel cavalry 
who had surrounded it. The rebels fell back In a 
perfect “skedaddle,” but in a few minutes rallied 
and charged most vigorously, and took all tho men 
prisoners. 

The hospital at Catlett’s Station was “sacked,” 
and all the sick taken out South. The rebels then 
had their own way, and pillaged and plundered to 
their heart’s content. Two sutler wagons were 
plundered of such articles as the scamps wanted, 
and then burned. The rebels remained near the 
station nearly five hours, doing as they pleased. A 
fearful thunder storm raged drning the whole time 
of the attack. The lightning was almost blinding, 
and the thunder was most appallingly fearful. The 
rain fell in drenching torrents. 

While one of the rebel regiments was at work 
immediately at the station, another dashed up to 
Gen. Pope’s wagon train, half a mile further up the 
road. The train was guarded by about two hun¬ 
dred of the Pennsylvania Bucktails. under Col. 
Kane, who had just reached here the previous day, 
since being wounded at Cross Keys. The men 
rushed out and tired a volley in the darkness; the 
rebels fell back, but advanced again, surrounding 
the whole party, and took Col. Kane and 149 of his 
men prisoners. Providence favoring. Col. Kane, 
encouraging bis men, sent them out one ly one to 
the rear in the storm, and when all were out, fol¬ 
lowed himself, and while tho rebels were absorbed 
by the storm, escaped. 

Fourteen of the same gallant men charged on a 
body of the rebel cavalry, killing a large number of 
their horses, which lay along the Orange and Alex¬ 
andria railroad. The robs then popped over to 
Pope’s wagons, took all his fancy horses, papers, 
&c,, aud burned his two wagons. They also robbed 
and burned two sutler’s wagons and three of the 
supply wagons, with all the equipage of Gen. Pope 
and others, whicli they did not want. Gen. McDow¬ 
ell’s guard lay but a short distance off, and kept up 
a continuous lire, aided by a few “ Bucktails.” who 
had escaped previous to the surrounding. But the 
rebel fire and charge was too severe, and the men 
fell back. The rebels took some half a dozen horses 
from McDowell’s train, and all his private stores, 
completely rummaging his mess chests and wagons. 

Another party had crossed the railroad and gone 
down to Generals Ricketts’and King’s supply trains 
and headquarter wagous. They gave a tremendous 
shout, and charged down into the ravine, where 
King's wagoners were, upon the outside, guarded 
by some Wisconsin troops, who drew up and fired 


Tiie School in the House. —Every family is a 
school. All its members are teachers, all are 
scholars. Without text-books all study, and by 
instinct all learn. Looks, smiles, frowns, caresses, 
reproaches, shrugs, words, deeds, make up daily 
household lessons, from which each learner derives, 
first, impressions; next convictions; and then, char¬ 
acter. What the school in the house should be, may 
oftentimes be best known by noticing what it is not. 
It domestic courtesy, and family politeness, and 
mutual forbearance, and considerate patience, and 
benefiting love are not in the house, there will be in 
their stead, rudeness and selfishness, and impatience 
and strife. These last are scorpions whose deadly 
venom is sure destruction of domestic peace, con¬ 
cord and happiness. Christian parents, you are 
teachers at home! Let your children learn what 
practical piety is from the benignity of your tempers 
and the blamelessness of your examples. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING, 


Singing. —The effect of music is powerful. In a 
school it has a tendency to promote cheerfulness and 
help discipline. It also furnishes a pleasant relaxa¬ 
tion from study. Wherever it has been faithfully 
and systematically tried, with well qualified instruct¬ 
ors, it meets with general commendation. To unite 
in singing at the opening of a school, seems to com¬ 
pose the mind and fit it for study; and to sing at the 
close of the school, when the perplexities and duties 
of the day are over, tends to allay all irritable feel¬ 
ing—to unite hearts—to bring rays of sunshine to 
clouded countenances, and mako the associations of 
the school room pleasant and inviting. — Maine 
Teacher. 


The words teach and learn are frequently used as 
though of precisely synonymous import. In some 
of the old writers we find learn used in the sense of 
teach. Shakspearo says, “Hast not thou learned 
me to make perfumes?” Drayton says, “Who, till 
I learned him, has not known his might?” It may 
he contended that this use is sufficiently sanctioned 
by such authority,—but it is not sanctioned by good 
writers of the present day. The dictionaries char¬ 
acterize it as an “antiquated” or “obsolete” use. 

We recently heard a teacher eay of a certain 
pupil,—“ He is a dull scholar and I cannot learn 
him anything,” We frequently bear similar expres¬ 
sions, but they are not warranted by good usage. 

To learn, implies to gain or acquire knowledge; to 
teach, is to impart knowledge or to guide one in his 
efforts to secure it. One may learn how to teach, 
but the true teacher will teach how to learn. The 
instructor teaches ,—the pupil learns. This differ¬ 
ence should be carefully observed by teachers, and 
the improper use of these words, interchangably, 
should oc discountenanced. 

With this understanding of these words we may 
see that mere talking is not teaching, and yet it 
would seem that many teachers so regard it. We 


nor do I see how arms which will serve for personal 
defense, (“eiti ne pmvent setvlrgue pour leur defence 
personelle, ) cannot be as effectually used for offen¬ 
sive warfare. 

Of the disquiet which yon say there are signs 
manifesting themselves among the black population, 
ot a desire to break their bonus which bind them to 
their masters, O-certaines dispositions a rompre les 
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teries. Our loss was seventeen killed and thirty- 
three wounded, part of whom, are now at Cooper’s, 
in Alexandria. 

On Friday night and Saturday, the rebels again 
attempted to cross the Rappahannock, but were 
driven back, 


liens qui les aitaohent a tears maitres ,") I have been 
a not inactive observer, without wonder, because it 
would seem natural, When (heir masters had set 
them the example of rebellion against constituted au¬ 
thorities, that, tiio negroes, being an imitative race, 
should do likewise. 

Bat surelv the representative of the Emperor, 
who does not tolerate slavery in France, does not 
desire his countrymen to lie ai med for the purpose 
of proven ling the negroes from breaking their hoods. 

Let me assure you that the protection of the United 
States against violence, either by negroes or white 
men, whether citizens or foreign, will continue to be 
as perfect as it has been since our advent here, and 
by far more manifesting itself at all moments and 
everywhere {"tons les instants et ptir touts”) than 
any improvised citizens’ organization pan do. 

Whenever the inhaoitanis ol' this city will, by a 
public aud united act, show both their loyalty and 


In a skirmish on Friday night, Capt. 
Golding, Brigade Quartermaster,was taken prisoner, 
with about five thousand dollars he had in his pos¬ 
session, and on Saturday morning, we regret to say, 
Gen. Henry Bohlen,of Philadelphia, while gallantly 
leading bis men against the enemy, was killed. 
Gen. Boblen left Philadelphia several months since, 
as commander of the 75th Pennsylvania regiment, 
and was subsequently promoted to the position of 
Brigadier-General. He was a well known citizen 
of Philadelphia, and for many years a respected 
and prominent citizen. He was distinguished for 
his gallantry at Cross Keys, where his brigade 


Education in France.— Out of 310,289 soldiers 
in France, representing all grades in society, only 
102,873 can read and write. Out of 2,250,000 boys 
and 2.593,000 girls, 475,000 boys and 533,000 girls do 
not go to school. In all France there are but 4,225 
booksellers, of which only 165 are in the rural com¬ 
munes. 


Milton on Education. —A complete and gener¬ 
ous education is “ that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.” 
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neutrality, I shall be glad of their aid to keep the 
peace, and indeed to restore the city to them. Till 
that time, however, I must require the arms of all 
the inhabitants, white and black, to be under my 
control. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
Benjamin F. Butler, 
Major-General Commanding. 

To Ct if ejan, French Consul. 

The Count, after an interview with Gen. Butler, 
left New Orleans for Washington with a view of lay¬ 
ing his case before the French Minister at Washing¬ 
ton. He arrived at New York in the Marion. 

Items and Incident*. 

The rebels who, according to various apparently 
credible statements, constantly employ negroes as 
Boldiers, propose to hang or shoot (as may be most 
convenient) any Federal officers commanding col¬ 
ored troops, who may fall into their hands. 

The Union Spirit in Kentucky. — A corres¬ 
pondent of the Detroit, free Press writes from Leb¬ 
anon, Ky.. as follows:—f have been asked about the 
Union spirit in Kentucky. Of course we are divided, 
and party lines are drawn with great sharpness, and 
here lot me say, once for all, that there is not a more 
genuine, uncompromising spirit of Unionism any¬ 
where than here, it has been made pure and strong 
by trial. It has had to suffer as you, in a more 
northern latitude, know nothing of by experience. 
It has passed under a baptism of fire. It has been 
compelled—yet stands firm as ever—to suffer the loss 
of all things. If it were really necessary— essential, 
as I had occasion to say in my last—it would give 
up its slaves if that would restore the government 
of our fathers as it was. The patriotism of the 
South, so Far as it goes, is a patriotism all on fire, aud 
yet, at the same time, more a patriotism of principle 
than of passion. 

Praying for Jeff. Davis. — Some days since 
Rev. Dr. White, rector of an Episcopal church in 
Memphis, called on the Provost Marshal to inquire 
whether it would be considered treasonable to pray 
in public lor the President of the Rebel Confederacy. 

“ I guess not very,” coolly replied t hat officer^ “ you 
have been praying for him for two years, and have 
not done us much harm; and I don’t know but that 
you might as well keep at it,” 

Youthful Benevolence. — The little ones at 
Cozzens'e Hotel, West Point, a few days since, im¬ 
provised a fair, the excellent results of which are 
recorded iu the following letter: 

‘\Geo. T. Sir one/. Treasurer Sanitary Commission, 
A eio York: 

“ Dear Sir— The inclosed check for $65 the pro- 
ceedsof u ‘Children's Fair,' extemporised a lew eve¬ 
nings since by a bevy of gentle but terribly noisy chil¬ 
dren of both’ sexes* who are now exercising their 
voices and exhibiting their graces at Oozzeirs West 
Point Hotel. They projected, arranged and carried 
out their benevolent purpose with most commend¬ 
able zeal. and. barring their noisy hilarity, their 
example might he worthily emulated by their elders. 
The Lilliputian treasurer ol these embryo ‘How¬ 
ards’ and ‘Nightingales,’ little Henry II. it—has 
requested me to transmit these funds to you for the 
benefit of the sick and wouuded volunteers. 

“ Very respectfully yours, &Ci, j. n. C- 

Cotton from tub South-west.— The receipts of 
cotton at New York overland from the Southwest, 
reach from about 600 to 1,000 bales per day, and al 
together from one to two hundred thousand bales 
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fire, having been rescued from the torch of the rebel 
cotton burners. 


Army of the West. 0,1 A 1 

The tollowing dispatches relative to recent |? r ^ e ^ 

movements of our army and navy on the Missis- ul ' , 
• wore i 

sippi have been received at Washington: 

11 wound 

IIXMUrA, Auk.., A up. 21. via Cairo 2(1. Tele 

Major-General UcdUclc, Commander-in-chief ^ j. ; 
Satisfactory news is received from the navy and , 
army expedition sent down the river near Milliken’s je 1 ’ 
Bend, that the rebel transport, boat. “Fall' Play” -A-re 
was captured with a cargo ot arms and ammunition, had a f 
A rebel force was pursued by the troops to Mon- ( j, l _ an 
roe. La., where there is a railroad and telegraph. 

The depot was burned and the telegraph destroyed, WttS R a 
cutting off the communication connecting Vicksburg enemy 

with Little Rook and Providence, La. Thirty five captun 
prisoners were takeu and u large number of negroes, , . 

who were, with the rebel force, brought away. , n " 
Eleven hogsheads of sugar, three baggage wagon’s, from tl 
and six trucks, were destroyed by our troops, not was th 
having means of transportation to bring them to the x m 
river. A portion of the force, with (he rams, entered .. 
the Yazoo River, where a battery of 42-pounders and m,lea R 
two field pieces were taken. The enemy fled with- band, i 
out firing a gun. The heavy pieces were destroyed, of Fed< 
and the field pieces brought, away, . , 

The expedition ascended the Yazoo, above San , . 

Florence, and then returned up the Mississippi, "burse 
The troops are scouring the shores and scattering A rebe 
the guerrilla bands with great success. distant 

This is the substance of Col, Wood's report. 

Much credit, te due to Acting Flag Officer Phelps, mov 

who commanded the naval force; to Col. Eilat, who Pron 
commanded the rain fleet; and Col. Wood, of the 76tb gone t( 
Ohio, who commanded a brigade of the 4t.h division , . 

of this army. F. C. Curtin. ® 

Ohio R 

CAIRO, Aug. 26-0:30 V. M. 

To JTon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy :— * 

The combined naval and military expedition, Mor S at 
planned between Gen. Curtis and myself before pose of 
leaving Helena, has returned to that'place, Lav- ascerta 
ing accomplished its work with great, success! 

The rebel transport Fair Play has been captured, lj a :. 
containing 1.200 new Enfield rilies, 4,000 new mus- i nq Um: 
kets, with accoutrements complete, a large quantity receive 
of fixed ammunition, tour field guns, mounted how- Col 
itzers, and some small arms. cavalry 

Col. Wood landed and captured the encampment terdav. 
of the Slst Louisiana regiment, with all their arms, Our < 
the enemy flying before him. He captured another enemy, 
camp, with tents, baggage, and provisions, burning and wo 
the depot and eight cars, and destroying the tele- 


couraging. Wherever secreted, guerrillas are speed¬ 
ily hunted out and vigorously dealt with. 

LxAVKmvoRTn, Kansas, Aug. 27. 
To lion. E. if. Stanton, Secretary of War: — 
Major Champion Vaughn, of Gen. Blunt's staff, has 
arrived at these headquarters with dispatches. Gen, 
Blunt marched with 1,500 men from Fori Scott. Aug. 
17th, and followed the rebels ns far north as Lone 
Jack. The enemy declined an engagement, and 
commenced to retreat. They were hotly pursned by 
Gen. Blunt, and driven in confusion across the 
Osage with the loss of transportation trains, equip¬ 
ment s, besides numerous arms, Ac. 

It is considered that the expedition saved the Mis¬ 
souri towns aud the western border from devasta¬ 
tion, besides striking terror into the hearte of the 
enemy as far as the Arkansas line. General Blunt's 
column returned to Fort Scott on the 22d, having 
marched 300 tulles in six days. 

Col. Cloud was left to continue the pursuit, and it 
is not improbablu that the main force of the rebels 
will be forced to surrender. J. M. Graham, 

Asst. Adjutant General. 

On Friday afternoon, (lie rebels in and around 
Richmond, Ky., drove in our cavalry. Gen. Morri¬ 
son, with the 69th and 71st Indiana, moved up, and 
after throwing a few shells the enemy retreated 
rapidly beyond Rogersville. leaving one gun be¬ 
hind. General Morrison bivouacked for the night, 
and the next forenoon advanced with two regi¬ 
ments and tour guns, and coming up with the 
enemy an artillery fight began with heavy loss on 
both sides. The enemy tried to turn our right 
flank, when a sharp fight occurred among the skir¬ 
mishers. 

The 67th Indiana arrived through a dense fire of 
shot and shell to the relief our skirmishers, and 
behaved like old soldiers; but the rebels finally 
turned our left flank aud advanced in full force on 
our columns. Gen. Morrison ordered a retreat—fell 
back three miles and re-formed in line of battle on 
high hills, with artillery in position on the right and 
left flank. The. firing by the artillery was resumed 
and kept up by both sides very briskly. After fight¬ 
ing about two hours the enemy advanced on our 
right flank under cover of the woods, and after 
severe fighting succeeded in turning it. The retreat 
immediately took place to the original camping 
ground. Here General Nelson came up and suc¬ 
ceeded in rallying the men and forming another line 
of battle. The artillerymen were nearly exhausted, 
aud some of the guns were left without a man to fire 
them, all having been killed or wounded. General 
Nelson was wounded about three P. M.. when the 
men fell back, retreating to Lexington. 

The enemy’s forces numbered 15,000 or 20,000. 
The Federal forces engaged were the 95th Ohio, 12lh, 

JGllr, 66th, 69th, aud 71st Indiana, and Monday's and 
Metcalf's cavalry. 

The loss in killed and wounded is heavy on both 
sides. The numbers are yet unknown. 

Gov. Robinson, of Ky..has issued a proclamation, 
saying the State has been invaded by an insolent 
toe, her honor insulted, her peace disturbed, her 
integrity imperilled, lie must be met and driven 
from the border, ami it is in your power to do it. 
The Governor calls on every loyal citizen of Ken¬ 
tucky to rally for the defense of his State, and to 
rise up as one man and strike a blow for the de¬ 
fense of his native land, his property, and his home. 

The telegraph this (Tuesday) morning brings us 
some interesting intelligence from the West. We 
condense as follows: 

The light at Bolivar on Saturday lasted all the 
afternoon, resulting in the repulse of the enemy. 
They encamped within a few' miles of the town, and 
on Tuesday afternoon broke up into small squads, 
forded the Ha tehee River, and attacked Medou sta¬ 
tion, where they met a determined resistance, and 
were finally repulsed, with a loss of 50 killed and 
wounded. Our loss was only four. 

Telegraph and railroad communication between 
Bolivar and Jackson is interrupted, but will soon 
be resumed. 

A report reached Cairo on the 1st inst., that Buell 
had a fight with the rebels at Chattanooga Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday last. The first day no advantage 
was gained by either side. On Ihe second day the 
enemy were repulsed. Buell is reported to have 
captured 7,000 prisoners. This news is said to have 
been telegraphed to Tusciunbia, and was brought 
from there to Jackson, Tennessee. General Ross 
was the special messenger. 

A meeting which was called on the 29t,h ult„ 12 
miles south-east of Memphis, to organize a guerrilla 
band, was surrounded and captured by a company 
of Federal cavalry, and 18 prisoners taken. 

A detachment of Federate occupied Hernando 
Thursday, capturing a train of ears from Grenada. 
A rebel force is said to lie at Coidwater, four miles 
distant. Villipique, with 9,000 men, is reported to 
be moving through Grand Junction. 

Prominent secessiouists say that Bragg’s army has 
gone to Westover, Virginia, and will soon appear 
on the Kanawha River, aud then march to the 
Ohio River. 

Dispatches received at Cairo state that the rebel 
Morgan is marching on Fort Donelson for the pur¬ 
pose of attacking it. The number of his force is not 
ascertained. 

Grant’s Hbauqijahvkub, Aug. 81. 

. ifa f- Gen. ITalleck , Commander-in-Chief, Wash¬ 
ington: — General—T he following dispatch is 
received from Bolivar. Tonn: 

Col. Hogg, of the 29th Ohio infantry, and some 
cavalry, were attacked by about 2,000 rebels yes- 


^The combined expedition proceeded up the Yazoo 
and captured a battery consisting of a 42 pounder 
gun, and a 24-pounder and u 12-pomuler field piece, 
with 7.000 pounds of powder, aud l.doO shot and 
shell and grape. Col. Wood dispersed the rebels in 
several places. Will send further particulars by 
mail to morrow. C. H. Davis. Com. 

The St. Louie Democrat of the 80th ult., learns 
that on Thursday last General liosecrans, with an 
army of 30.000 men, proceeded south-west toward 
Juntown, where about 15.000 rebels are lying, under 
General Armstrong. General Price is at Tupello, 
on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, with a force of 
26,000 men. It is probable that in being threatened, 
General Price and Armstrong will combine their 
forces and give Gen. Rosecrans battle. The with¬ 
drawal of the forces under Gen. Rosecrans does not 
leave Corinth exposed, as enough men remain for 
all emergencies. We shall likely have stirring news 
from Gen. Grant's army in a few days. 

Maj. Lippard, of the 13tb Illinois cavalry, with 130 
men, was attacked by S50 guerrillas under Hicks, 
36 miles beyond Bloomfield, Mo. The guerrillas 
were totally routed: 20 of them were killed, 60 
wouudud, and a number taken prisoners. Sixty 
horses, seventy stand of arms, and all their camp 
equipage, were captured. The survivors scattered 
in all directions, and will not again re-organize. 
The affair was a complete success for Maj. Lippard, 
and little more trouble need be apprehended from 
Hicks' band. Reports from all directions are en- 


Our troops behaved exceedingly well, driving the 
enemy, whose loss is over 100. Our loss is 25 killed 
and wounded—Col. Hogg being one of tho number. 

U. S. Grant, Maj.-Gen. Com. 


Lexington, Ky., was evacuated on the 1st, our 
troops falling hack to a more eligible position at 
Covington. The stores were removed. The Lex¬ 
ington operator closed his office at 7 P. M., saying 
that Ivirby Smith had appeared in the suburbs of 
the town and demanded the surrender of the city, 
which demand was complied with on the part of the 
citizens. 

There is a good deal of excitement in Louis¬ 
ville, but preparations are making for defense. 
General Lew. Wallace has assumed command of the 
troops here. Regiments are arriving and on the 
route. 

The Situation In Virginia—Terrible Fighting. 

The telegraph has conveyed innumerable ru¬ 
mors of desperate fighting in Virginia during the 
past week, and though the dispatches received are 
confused, aud oftentimes conflicting, we lay before 
our readers such intelligence as has come to hand: 

The Alexandria correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune states that on Tuesday night, about eight 
o'clock, the pickets at Manassas Junction were driven 
in, and two companies of the 105th Pennsylvania 
infantry, one company of the Pennsylvania cavalry, 
and some artillery, stationed there, were surprised 
and attacked by Gen. Ewell’s entire division, num¬ 
bering from 7,000 to 10,000 infantry and cavalry, 
with artillery. After a short skirmish, the handful 
of men at the Junction fled. The rebels turned 


upon them nine of our own guns, and kept up a 
brisk fire till the Union troops were taken prison¬ 
ers—a few escaping aiross Bull Run. At Union 
Mills two regiments o Gen. Cock's division, 11th 
i and 12th Ohio, under Col. Scamraon, were stationed, 
and they immediately advanced to meet the ap¬ 
proaching body of rebels. A conflict ensued in the 
early morning, betweei the Junction and Bull Run. 
lasting for three hour, when the Union troops, 
being greatly outnumiered and flanked on the 
right, retired across Bell Run bridge. A vigorous 
attempt was made by Col. Scammon to hold the 
bridge. At 11 o'clock iwo rebel regiments forded 
the Run above the fridge, when the 12th Ohio 
charged on them, and (rove them across the river 
with heavy loss. In ths skirmish Capt D. W. Pau¬ 
ley was wounded sligitly. The regiment lost in 
killed, wounded and rttesing, 35 to 40 men. 

At 12 o’clock Col. Scimmon was obliged to retire, 
moving along the railr(ad in the direction of Alex¬ 
andria. The rebels advanced across Bull Run. and 
on Wednesday the advmce cavalry were at Fairfax 
and Burke's Station. On taking possession of Ma¬ 
nassas Junction, ihe rbels captured seven trains 
loaded with provisions ammunition, Ac., and ten 
locomotives, all of wliith they destroyed. 

Of the 84 men of the 106th Pennsylvania on the 
ground, nearly all wen killed, wounded or taken 
prisoners, only three bting known to have escaped. 
Our loss has been imnense in government stores, 
and large in killed, womded and missing. 

The Washington Star of Friday contains the fol¬ 
lowing intelligence: 

We have informatioi that satisfies us that the 
rebel force that suddmly appeared between the 
position of the army ofGen. Pope and at Bristow 
and Manassas on Tuescay night last, was the army 
corps of Jackson, andStewart’s independent cav¬ 
alry corps. They conisted of infantry and artil¬ 
lery, and marched, abait 30,000 strong, from near 
Waterloo, on the head vatersoffhe Rappahannock, 
around by White PlahB to Manassas, about forty 
miles, in two days, witlout wagons, tents, blankets, 
or even knapsacks, this having their baggage of 
every description to ^transported by wagons, with 
the other army corpsof Lee following in behind 
them. Instead of fitting merely a portion of 
Stewart'B cavalry at Minassas on Wednesday, Tay¬ 
lor's brigade was acutely confronted by a greater 
portion of Jackson’s coips. Major-Generals Jackson, 
Ewell, Talliaferro, A. ?. Hill, and Stewart, and the 
General-in-Chief, Robo t Lee, or his son, Brig.-Gen. 
Fit zb ugh Lee. being {resent at Manassas during 
the engagement. 

On Thursday, at 10 P. M., Jackson’s advance 
occupied Fairfax Court House in full force of cav¬ 
alry, and had collected there their own wounded of 
the action of the day before with Taylor, if not their 
wounded ot the engagement of the same day with 
Hooker, and also the provisions they took from 
Taylor. In the afternocn about 800 ot this cavalry 
force, under Stewart in person, moved down from 
Fairfax Court House to Vienna. 

Maj.-Gen. Pope, by aalf-past nine of Thursday 
morning, had concentrated his very large army so 
as to sadly interfere with the calculations upon 
which the rebel Generals must have ventured their 
bold and extraordinary movement. He had gotten 
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tween Jackson's rear «od Longstreet's front, and 
had also all the rest of his army up within support¬ 
ing distance. Thus it continued through the bal¬ 
ance of the afternoon. 

Tho following official dispatch was received Satur¬ 
day P. M.: 

Hbauquarthrs Fomj of Batti.k, ) 
Grovctown, near Gainesville, August 30, 1H62, > 

To Maj.-Gen. JlalkcJc, General-in-Chief Wash¬ 
ington:— fought a terrific battle here yesterday, 
with the combined forces of the enemy, which lasted 
with continued fury from daylight until alter dark, 
by which time the enemy were driven from tho field 
vvhich we now occupy. Our troops are too much 
exhausted to pursue further, but I shall do so in the 
course of the evening, a* soon as Fitz John Porter’s 
corps comes up from Manassas. The enemy is still 
in our front, but badly used up. 

Wc have lost not less than 8,000 killed and 
wounded, and from the appearance of the field, the 
enemy have lost two to Our one. The enemy stood 
strictly ou the defensive, and the assault was made 
by ourselves. Onr troops have behaved splendidly. 
'The battle was fought on the identical battle field 
of Jin 11 Run, which greatly increased the enthu¬ 
siasm ot our men. 

The news just reaches me from the front that the 
enemy is retreating towards the mountains. I go 
forward at once t.o see. 

We have made great captures, but 1 am not able 
to form an idea of their extent. John Pofb, 
Major-General Commanding. 

Information has reached Washington from private 
sources, that Gen. Pope came up with and attacked 
the enemy again shortly after 9 o'clock Saturday 
morning. Gen. Fitz John Porter had probably 
arrived on the field by that time from Manassas, 
only seven miles distant. The cannonading was dis¬ 
tinctly heard in Washington. The railroad was regu¬ 
larly run this morning from Warrenton to Bristow; 
so it is already clear that the only damage remain¬ 
ing to be. repaired to the road is to build the Bull 
Run and Rappahannock bridges. The former should 
be completed to-night, and the latter may be in four 
or five days. 

The news from the army has occasioned the great¬ 
est excitement in Washington. Orders were issued 
by the heads of the differentbumuis, calling upon the 
employes to repair to the battle field, for the pur¬ 
pose of attending to our wounded. The order re¬ 
quired each man to provide himself with two days 
rations. A prompt response was made to the call, 
and not only the persons employed by the Govern¬ 
ment, but many others, left the city for tho purpose 
stated. 

Although the engagement with the enemy is of 
the most appalling and sanguinary character, yet 
such is the confidence of Union men in the skill and 
strength of our army, that abiding faith is every¬ 
where discernible in our ultimate success. 

The Washington Star of Saturday night, speaking 
of the battle on Friday, says: 

The battle was continued by the army corps of 
Generate Heintzelman, McDowell and Sigel, on our 
side, against a rebel force believed to number from 
60,000 to 60,000 strong—that is, against the army 
corps of Jackson—and we presume a portion of the 
rest of Lee’s army, that had succeeded in making 
its way down from White Plains through Thor¬ 
oughfare Gap. 

The location of the battle was in the vicinity of 
Haymarket, and from Haymarket off in the direc¬ 
tion of Sudley Church—or, in other words, but a 
few miles north-west of the. never-to-be-forgotten 
battle of Bull Run. 

Heintzelmau’s corps, if we are correctly informed, 
came up to the enemy’s rear at about 10 o’clock A. 
M., seven miles from Centreville, which point he 
left at daybreak. He found Stonewall Jackson was 
fighting McDowell or Sigel, or both, on the right, in 
the direction of Haymarket, the position they took 


by going north from Gainesville to command the 
entrance to and exit from Thoroughfare Gap. 

Our own informant, who left Centreville at 4 
o'clock P. M., says that up to that hour the impres¬ 
sion prevailed there that nothing had definitely 
resulted from the day's fighting, which, though con¬ 
tinuous, had not been a very bloody battle. Per¬ 
sons subsequently arriving, who were on the field 
of action themseves until 4 P. M, however, repre¬ 
sent that the tide of success was decidedly in favor 
ol the Union army, which pushed the rebels on 
both sides. An impression prevails that the reserve 
of Lee’s army, supposed to be from 30,000 to 40,000 
strong, might suddenly appear near the field, and 
we know that the heavy corps under Fitz John 
Porter was so posted that it could instantly move 
on Lee with equal ease, whether attacking McDow¬ 
ell, Sigel or Ileintzelman. 

The railroad, we are happy to say, has already 
been repaired quite to Bull Run, and supplies are 
now being transported over it By midnight, we 
have every reason to believe the Bull Run bridge 
will be passable, when trains can again run to Ma¬ 
nassas, 

Ere evacuating Manassas, the rebels paroled the 
700 Union prisoners they had taken since the com¬ 
mencement of the movement for which they are 
paying so dearly. The rebels realized that the 
prisoners, in their present strait, were an elephant 
in their hands, and wisely got rid of them. These 
700 prisoners cover all the stragglers they had taken, 
as well as the 610 of Taylor’s brigade. 

A telegram dated “Washington, Sunday, 10:55 
A. M., says: 

The enemy was heavily re-enforced yesterday, 
and attacked Gen. Pope’s army before the arri¬ 
val of Generate Franklin and Sumner. The 
attack was boldly met, and a severe battle followed. 
The advantage, on the whole, was with the enemy, 
and Gen. Pope fell back to Centreville, with his 
whole army, in good order. He has now been 
joined at Centerville by Franklin and Sumner, who 
were on the march to him last night, lie occupies 
the strongest position in the vicinity of Washington, 
and is expected to promptly renew the contest, and 
repeat the successes of Friday. 

The telegraph this (Tuesday) A. M., places mat¬ 
ters in Virginia in a much better light. Five hun¬ 
dred rebel prisoners at Fairfax Station, and who are 
awaiting transportation to Washington, concur in 
saying, as does information from all other sources, 
that the whole rebel army was engaged under Gen. 
Lee’s command. Its numbers no one of them set 
at less than 150,000, and many estimate them at 
200,000 or 300,000. The prisoners also say that they 
were promised an easy and speedy march into 
Washington. They were certainly to be there 
within a week. 

A jery intelligent prisoner, a commissioned offi¬ 
cer, states that Stonewall Jackson made an address 
to his army on Saturday, in which he urged his men 
to stand firm and fight to the last, for if they were 
beaten then and there, all hopes of the Southern 
Confederacy would be lost. , 

Our army was re-enforccd at noon of tho 1st inst., 
by at least 60,000, and the most effective men we 
have in the field, including the divisions of Gen¬ 
erate Franklin, Porter, Richardson, Sedgwick, and 
Cox of Ohio, a division of veterans from Western 
Virginia, together with Gem Sturgis’ division of Ihe 
following Pennsylvania regiments of the new 
levies — the 123d, 124t.h, 125th, 126th, 127th and 
129th. The latter marched from the various camps 
near Washington this evening, where they have 
been lately located, and where they can be safely 
spared. 

Light hundred prisoners were sent forward from 
Bull Run on the 1st inst., to Alexandria. This 
makes 1,500 that have been forwarded to Washing¬ 
ton. The total number of prisoners captured was 
very heavy. Persons supposed to be well informed 
say that we have taken at least. 17,000 from the ene¬ 
my in all the engagements, but many of these were 
paroled on the spot and sent back. 

It was feared that Gen. Bank's forces were cut 
off, but they were heard from on the 1st, and were 
in a favorable position tor joining Gen. Pope’s army. 

The Washington Star, of the 1st inst., reports that 
the rebels lost Gen. Ewell killed, Stonewall Jack- 
son badly wounded, and a large proportion of Gen¬ 
erals and other field officers killed. Gen. Sigel was 
wounded in the hand. 

From Fortress Munroo, we learn that re-enforce¬ 
ments have been ordered to Jamestown Island. 

City Point has been entirely demolished by the 
Federal gunboats. For some time past the rebels 
have been firing into the transports passiug up and 
down the James river. Com. Wilkes sent the rebels 
word that if it was not discontinued he would 
destroy their rendezvous at City Point Eight can¬ 
non and 200 riflemen opened lire on the Federal flo¬ 
tilla, which at the time were opposite the place. 
Our flotilla opened fire upon them, and destroyed 
every house in the place and dispersed the rebel 
force. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Times , writing 
from nil ton Head on the 22d uJt., says: 

We bad yesterday an emphatic token of rebel 
enterprise in a dash made just before daylight 
against our pickets on Pinckney Island, thirty-two 
ot whom were taken prisoners, three killed, and 
three wouuded—two of the last so badly that little 
chance exists of their recovery. The men all be¬ 
longed to Co. n., of the 3d New Hampshire regi¬ 
ment, and there can be no question that the mishap 
resulted from sheer carelessness and a culpable dis¬ 
regard of the simplest precautions against being 
surprised. Pinckney Island forms the boundary of 
our lines in the direction of Bluffton and Savannah, 
aud is divided from the main land by a narrow 
creek, across which the enemy’s pickets have been 
in view for weeks. Notwithstanding this, our men 
have allowed themselves to relax in vigilance; and, 
as a general rule, on all our picket stations, they 
have conducted themselves more like sportsmen in 
the wilds of Maine aud Northern New York, who 
oamp out for the summer to fish and hunt, and enjoy 
life in the woods and by the streams, than soldiers 
in proximity to the euemy. The lesson of yester¬ 
day morning cannot fail to be of advantage to them. 
They will recognize the necessity of being watchful 
and prepared for annoying raids, as well as for 
irruptions in force. 

We do not know how many of the rebels came 
over upon Pinckney Island, but probably there 
were not less than one hundred, as six boats were 
used in their transportation. 

Sixteen of our men, iu the confusion immediately 
following the surprise, managed to escape, and 
reached the picket station at Seabrook, on llilton 
Head Island, about three-quarters of a mile distant, 
A force was promptly ordered over to Pinckney 
Island, with the hope of cutting off the enemy’s 
retreat; but the means of transportation being insuf¬ 
ficient, the enemy got away with the prisoners. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Toledo Nurseries—Georce Raker. 

Trees at Low Prices—II Soathwiek & Sou. 
Delaware Grape Vines—Parsons & Co. 

The Prize Hay-Rake. 

Trees for Sale—Jayne 4 Ftatman. 

Peach and Apple Trees—P Bowen & Co 
.Went* Wanted—Shaw k Clark. 

Peach, Apple and Pear Trees—E M Potter. 


&l)£ News donimtscr. 

— The new Ironsides went to sea Saturday week. 

— The New Orleans National Advocate says Sam Houston 
is not dead. 

— Every employe of the Orleans American has volunteered 
for the war. 

— The rush of office-seekers at Washington is said to be as 
overwhelming as ever. 

— The Israelites of Chicago have subscribed over $1,100,000 
to induce volunteering. 

— It has been at last determined to razee and cover with 
iron the war steamer Niagara. 

— Ths Chicago Board of Trade subscriptions now reach the 
splendid aggregate of $48,588. 

— New York has sent on 4,000 recruits for old regiments in 
the field during the last fortnight 

— R. C. Wilson. Esq., editor of the Buckeye State, at New 
Lisboa, Ohio, died on the 16th inst. 

— The Oregonian estimates emigration this year to Oregon 
and Washington Territory at 30,000. 

— Commander William D. Porter, the destroyer of the Ar¬ 
kansas, has been made a Commodore. 

— There are in Philadelphia eleven military hospitals, con¬ 
taining at the present time 4,115 inmates. 

— A secret society of men handed together to resist the 
draft is said to be in existence in New York. 

— The New Y T ork city taxes this year will he at the rate of 
$1.72 per $100, being lower than it was last. 

— It is understood that the rebels sell into slavery every 
negro accompanying our army, taken prisoner. 

— There are rumors of an curly marriage of the Prince of 
Woles either to a Danish or a Prussian princess. 

— The funeral of the late Rev. Dr. Bethune, who died in 
Italy recently, took place last week in New York. 

— The shipping of Gloucester numbers 41,251 tuns. It 
6tands one of the first among New England ports. 

— The Boston Journal ofiice has furnished twenty-one prac¬ 
tical printers fur the war, and eight other persons. 

— Salmon ore Tory plenty this season. At PLcton, Nova 
Scotia, they sold last, week ot five cents per pound. 

— A son of the celebrated wit, Douglas Jerrold, lias enlisted 
as a private in a regiment now forming in Buffalo. 

— Extensive orders for iron-clad vessels are now in course 
of execution in England for the Russian government. 

— Hon. G. A. Grow has been unanimously re-nominated as 
a candidate for Congress from the 12th District of Penn. 

— Gov. Pierpont, of Western Virginia, lias ordered an en¬ 
rollment of tho militia of Norfolk, preparatory to a draft 

— The gunboat C'liUlicotbe is detained at Louisville. On 
account of low water, she can not get through fire locks. 

— Chicago seems to he the banner city. Eight hundred 
three-years men were enrolled there in one day last week. 

— Gen. Mereier has issued an order for Ihe impressment of 
one-fifth of all tho slaves in Georgia, for aiding the rebels. 

— Mr. Henry Slrultzbaugh, an old citizen of Marietta, Pa., 
has nine sons, eight of whom are now enlisted in the army, 

— Tire small pox and cholera rage in China, and carry off 
rapidly tire “ barbarians" from England and the United States, 

— Two Spaniards, who murdered the crew of the American 
oarn iiemucer, nave oeeu arrested atm imprisoned at Malaga, 

— Ttie tax paid to the British Government by tire Britiih 
and Irish fire insurance companies, last j ear, was £1,611,000. 

— Three ship loads of infantry arms have been recently cap¬ 

tured from the rebels. They came just in time for our new 

levies. * 

— Travelers at. tho White Mountains sleep in the billiard 
rooms, ten pin alleys, and even coaches, so great is the rush 
this year. 

— President Finney, of Oberlin College, who has been a 
long time ill, is slowly recovering, and is able to speak a little 
in public. 

— Correspondents represent that the ladies of St. Augustine 
arc furiously seccsh, though fed on rations distributed by 
Uncle Sam. 

— There is no doubt, says the Philadelphia Press, of our 
army officers having full information of the force and strength 
of the rebels. 

— Tire manufacture of ice has been begun at Bombay. It 
is said to be furnished much cheaper than tho American im¬ 
ported article. 

— The deliveries of cotton at New York, mostly from the 
South, in three weeks have amounted to nearly 20,000 bales— 
a guud beginning. 

— Hon. William Sturgis has given $1,000 to the Barnstable 
(Mass.) Agricultural Society, in aid of the completion of their 
new Exhibition liall. 

— The rebels admit a heavy loss at Cedar Run, but claim 
that ours was larger. Of their 2d brigade, every field officer 
was killed or wouuded. 

— Tire receipts of the American Board for July were $24,- 
340.78; and from the 1st of September, 1861, to the 1st cf 
August, 1862, $256,788.02. 

— At a public meeting in Liverpool, for the relief of the 
distressed in the manufacturing districts, upwards of £15,000 
were subscribed on the spot. 

— The Peter Punk auctioneers have been cleared ont of 
Broadway, New York, by the exertions of the police; and it is 
hoped their departure is final. 

— The British naval l'orcos on the North American and 
West India stations now number 33 vessels, carrying 821 guns, 
aud manned by 10,052 sailors... 

— After eight months labor, an establishment down South 
has succeeded in producing a locomotive engine. The rebel 
papers brag lustily over the feat, 

— The Constitution of the Hutted States was adopted on the 
17th of September, 1787 — seventy-five years ago. It is a day 
which deserves commemoration. 

— In the town of St. Armada, N. Y., (formerly North Elba.) 
where John Brown lived and was buried, of the eighty Toters 
in the town seventy have enlisted. 

— The Germans have recently had a grand National Rifle 
celebration at Frankfort on-the-Maine. A delegation of Ger¬ 
mans from America were present. 

— Gen. J. B. Plummer, formerly of the 11th Missouri Vol¬ 
unteers, died recently, at Gen. Rosecrans’ headquarters, near 
Corinth, of congestion of the brain. 

— The Pensacola (Fla.) Observer is now issued by New 
York printers, detailed lor that purpose from regiments sta¬ 
tioned at that post, by Gen. Arnold. 

— The New York Times understands that Gen. Corcoran 
has already received the offer of twenty regiments. There is 
talk of making him a Major-Geueral. 

— In a speech at Shefiield, Lord Palmerston reiterated his 
rigid neutrality doctrine with regard to America, and inti¬ 
mated that it would bo persisted in. 

— Sewing rooms have been opened in different parts of 
England, to give employment to young women whom the 
cotton famine has thrown out of work. 

— John Ross, Cherokee Chief, with fifty attendants, is in 
Washington, to confer with the President and obtain troops to 
drive the rebels from the Cherokee country. 

— The colored people of Salem, Mass., are to hold a meet¬ 
ing to take into consideration the subject of tho Presidents 
address concerning emigration to Central America. 

— The Lowell News says that the employes of the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company are raising funds to be distributed 
among those who \n&y enlist from that corporation. 

— During the Revolution there were fought thirty-six bat¬ 
tles; during the war of 1812, eighteen; during the Mexican 
war, twelve; and in the present war, thus fur, forty-seven. 








TORONTO, August 27.—Grain—T hero hut not been very 
much actirity in the -'ivet market Ibis week. Supplies of grata 
have been very iiiodenue, and ttrlres without much change. 
Fall wheat in light sapply; sold frniilv at 8 Sc®$LM 4 yesterday; 
prior to that in- the highest Paid. 

Spring Wheal-There whs scarcely any spring wheat on the 
market. W i- quote it nominally at SC,- p bushel. 

Barley—Durinv tlvn week barley ha- been moderately well 
supphed, about ant) nr 500 bush being offered dally, which sold 
at 54a/57,- V hush, 35c was the price to-day 

Oats hare been in light supply, sel ing at S5@S6c p bushel. 
Very lew offered. 

Peas- \\ e noticed very few pens in the markot this week, 56c 
is about the valno ot them. 

Rye - To rye wo have nothing to notice, as there was none of- 


000 n >IC A. OFI for Sale, $30,00 "f7 1000. 

it M It P Dwarf Pears, 2 years $140 1000. 

Apple Seedlings, 2 i oars. Nil I. $2 23 W 1U00. 

A pple I rees. 5 to I! f et, $40 1 luno 

White Grape and Cherrv I'tifiiuts, $40 ¥5 11100. 

2t P BOWEN & CO , ti-1 Ailmi'a, Erie Co,. N Y 


T° GROWERS OF spring wheat. 

Chappell <fe S2»i"ag'iie 9 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


A NEW HALF VOLUME, 


rpKTCTCW * TBKKji!! TR1C jets ! > ! 

_■ '*, c offer (or rale a Large Sock of well grown APPLE 

TREEiS, from 3 to 3 years old. All a large stock of Dwarf and 
■•standard Pears, cherries, PlumsJl’eaehos, Apricots, Quinces. 
Apple and Plum Seedling^ and llji Hm/ill fruit* L r t*m»rnl)v. 

JArNE ft PI, ATM AN 
Benton, Yales Co., N. Y., August Hitb, 1062. ftkKlteo 


To Agents, Subscribers, and Others, 


JVE - A - SOlsr <8® HAMLIN’S 
HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Warranted the bust issthcmk.vts of the class in the world. 
Hoo Catalogues containing Uvtimonv to their .mperinnty from 
tbo most eminent omsicii.ua Constantly exhibited In compe¬ 
tition with ineti amenta of tbo other bed mall or-, they hare 
never. In a single instance, fulled to i«Jio the highest ,,,jze xh« 
only Goi.l) Manat, oyer awarded Ui reed Ic.-lniniunUi in till* 
country was to one or these. Pricenor HaMiioulums, (of which 
severaf new stylesore now Bret ottered.) Sfti to WOO each, of 
Melodeous, Slo to f-(X.) each New Yorit ware-room* at Nos 5 
it , Mercer Htt. where dealers are supplied at the game prices as 
from the factory, by MA.-iON BROTHERS, Agents 


As a new Half Volume of the Rural commenced 
July 5th, the present is a favorable time for renewals, 
and also for new subscriptions to begin. Many 
whose terms of subscription expired last month have 
already renewed, and we trust all others will soon 
do so, thus continuing the Rural’s acquaintance. 
And in renewing their own subscriptions, we hope 
its friends will invite their neighbors to join the 
Rural Brigade. Agents will place us under stijl 
greater obligations if they will give the matter a 
little, attention. Additions to clubs are in order, for 
either six months or a year, at usual club rates. 
We will receive both single and club subscribers for 
six months—from now to January. Any aid ren¬ 
dered at the present juncture, by agents, subscribers, 
and other friends of the paper and its objects, will 
help us along through the rebellion, and of course 
be gratefully appreciated. Meantime, and contin¬ 
ually, our aim will be to render the Rural increas¬ 
ingly interesting and valuable. 

gjF" Half-Yearly Club Subscriptions at same proportional 
rates as for a whole year, with free copies to agents, &c., for 
the term. 


.. 1 Art If, 

.. lll.rt!l2W 
.. S0@35 
.. 40(5)45 
.. SD(5\Sl 
.. 4lKu 45 
.$!(i.U0(ii 20.00 

..ll.lXKaa 0.00 

-$1.00®A00 

—Globe. 


JL J « IZR B A V -1 1 A Iv E. 

LOCItroilJN. Y., August 12th, 1862. 
a I °r Hay-Hakes on tie farm of ,r. i> Rush, there 
ikosenterert for the Pff ". A committee of four was 
- the 1 inner* pre-enti Much raked one acre of hay 
tee awartterl llm pri/.ijlo Barton fc Towi.a 
OTTN SHARER. A f! WEST, 

.fcUHEN VAN HORS DETER SMITH, 

Awarding Committee. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, August 24—The current prices for the week a 
all the markets are as follows: 

BKBF CATTLE. 

First quality,.^)cwt $8.25®8,75 

Ordinary quality,. 7,mvt?S,2S 

Common quality. 7,pO®7.fiO 

Inferior quality. 6,fi0(5 7,00 

OOW8 AND CALVES. 

First quality.$45,IHX<f60,00 

Ordinary quality,. 40,iXXlu46,00 

Cominmi quality. 3O,iXI<a)-t5,00 

Inferior quality. 25,00(0128,00 

VEAL CALVES 

First quality .lb 5V@6 

Ordinary quality. 4@5LJ 

Common quality. 4kfiM%£ 

Inferior quality. 4 cVjl4>ic 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality,..$ bead $4,60(3:5.00 

Ordinary. S.7BM4.B0 

Common,. 3.00 vij 3.75 

Inferior,. 2,fl0Cr©S,()0 

8WTNE. 

Corn-fed........ 3&®S«c 

Still-fed. StfK 

ALBANY, Sept. 1.—Beeves—T he rise noticed last week and 
the week before ha.* had the effect of drawing out. a large sup¬ 
ply of stock from the western pai l of our own State, chiefly of 
a description totally unfit for market young, thin, green ship, 
pern, that, if properly fed a couple of vWs longer, might make 
lair marketable heel The supply of first quality and extux 
beeves is unexpectedly light, and last week's prices on those 
grades an* well maintained In soma instances better sales 
wm e made, but, for those of inferior quality prices are lower 
Although the total on sale is greater duo list week, the actual 
quantity is much lee*, ho marked is tho depreciation j n the. 
average quality of the Offerings. 

Rmukjpts - The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car: 

_ , , . , Cor week 

_ This week. Last week. last year. 

Cattle.3,555 3,955 3,136 

Sheep.3,480 6,745 4,561 

Hogs. 206 200 42 

Prices—T he market closed active at the following quotations: 

_ . This week. Last week. 

Premium.. .*4,75 iDO.OO $4,75(i0,00 

Extra, ..4.4iXti)4,tiO 4,10(3)4,60 

First quality.8,WV«.4.20 3 , 90514.20 

Second quality,.3,26(5.3,65 3,.1533.70 

Third quality,.2,4U®2,85 2,50^3.00 


J) EL A WAKE G l 
Vt Ten c 4 

PARSOIW 


APE VINES 

its EacLu 

4 & CO.. 


The Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet nil demands of nither Builders or'Far- 
mers wanting Brick or Tile. Hpo Tile of all sizes from two 
to -ox menus, ami Horst- Shoe from two to ten inches 'I'he Tile 
maoufai-tuivd hy this Company an- longer than that made by 
other roniiolHcturcrs. hem« Id inches in length. 1,000 pieces 
making SO rods 1 bey are also strong, hard burned, and every 
way of superior quality, The following 11 at, of prices shows the 
low rates at which we offer our Tile, ami the facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap undeniraining 

„ , . D . Per 1000 pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch Pipe.*10.00 20 c. 

O . ^ r^j | jg 

5 ** Round Tile in two pieces. 80.00 $1.25 

Horse Shoe Tile...,. 8.00 

® ** 1200 

* .. * ** . 16.00 25 

2 p. n „ " . 25,00 37* 

10 o T'-'T-i. . 60 00 $ 1.00 

„ lu . pteees.100.00 1.75 

revile?.?bles wlj tmd it to their interest to call at 
the office of the Company. 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

AB orders lor Bricks or Tiles, to bo shipped by railroad or 
canal, will bfl promptly attended to. J 

For other information, address 

W. OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N\ Y. 


FLLRfHlNG, 

Offer these Vines, in excellent ffciltli, at the f 
rates: 

1st quality, $25 tp ill— $200 qfi 1000. 
2d quality. $15 Hi ]|»— $100 If) 1000. 


ticul&TB invite you to send for mfiCatalogue. Prices per 1000 
as follows, and most things at safe rate per 100 . 

Apple Trees, S to 8 feet, flnep«; 4 to 5 feet, $ 20 . 
Standard Pear, 6 to 8 ft, extr| - 250; 4 to 6 ft No. 1, $ 200 . 
Dwarf Pear, very extra. $2 o4kd. 1 , $130. 

Standard Cherry, very uxtrlsao; Dwarf, $70. 

Plum, large stm.-lc, and best in Brio, 5200. 

Plum, No. 2 , $ 100 . 

Peach, No. 1, $60; No. 2, $25.1 
Hornet Raspberry, fine stori $5 f. 100 . 

Apple Seedlings, $3; Norwaispruee, Arbor Vito, Anger 
and Orange Quince stools, cliejr 

II. SOUTH WlOK A SOR Dansrille, Lit. Co., N. T. 


“BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 

For separating OalR, Barley, and other foreign substances from 
Wheat, It is the best, simplest, muurusr and only Machine 
ever invented, that thoroughly accomplishes this desired end. 
It cleans Tram 150 to 200 bushels per day, and a boy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

Tj o w r* n. t. c e 

Rdngs it. within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt, of 
HIX DOLLARS, a Machine (with printed instructions for oper- 
atmg.l will lie shipped as directed Those wishing to engage in 
the sale ot the machine and purchasing by the dozen, will hare 
a fair discount, made to them All obboih to he addressed to 
CHAPPELL A UPBAfcWE, Km-hoetor, N. Y., 
_ Bole ManuthcturerS 


Back Volumes. —Bound copies of our last volume ore now 
ready for delivery—price, $3: unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first, five volumes of the Rural can he 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each— or if several are taken, at $2 60 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, wtljound, are 
those of 1859. ‘60 and 61 — price, $2 each. 

The Cahh System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural— copies are never malted to individual subscribers until 
paid for. and aliimys discontinued whim the inscription term 
expires Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit bonkH, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

Additions to Clubs are always in order, whether iu ones, 
twos, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Subecriptions 
can commence with the volume or any number; bat the former 
is the best time, and we shall send from it for some weeks, unless 
specially directed otherwise. Please “make a note of it" 

E3T~ Change oe Address. —Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address as well as the new to socure compliance. 

No Traveling Agents are employed by us, as we wish to 
give the whole field to local agents and those who form clubs. 


J-j’ -A- -«■ S FO It SALE. 

BENNETT &~BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jaokfe-on, Mtcliituan, 

•Inyo for sale some of the choicest Fa rhino Lands in the State 
ot Michigan, situate principally in the Counties of Jackson. 
Baton, and Ingham. Said lands are mostly improved farms of 
from forty to one thousand acres, well located, and will be sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase farms in the West, would do well 
to cal lupon or Inquire of said firm before purchasing elsewhere. 
0. W. BLNNLTT E. BANCICER. 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 

PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

:i& . 1 ;iy Street, New York, 

Sells lor Fanners sod others every description of Country Pro¬ 
duce at the highest market prices Advances made on consigu- 
mentg, and Country Produce bought for cosh. 

tJT All Fanners and Shippers should send to him Tor one of 
his weekly “ Price Currents." it contains the New Yorkp rice* 
of farm produce each week. Sent free to any address 667-St 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Gri'apo Vines, 

Shrubs- ftkses- afec.. 


A LLIS, W-A. TBS 16 w & CO., 

B AWKHRS, 

55 Buffalo St., Oppoeitij the Eagle Hotel, 

ROCHKSTKR, 1 ST. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U. S. seven and three-tenths per cent 
Rouds, due Auguit 19th, 1852, paid at their liaukiug Ofltoi. on 
presentation. 

-Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 

S llrttYtn.ml w.fu* rvl/| J 


ARMY and na\t CLAIMS! 
Pensions, Bounty, Arrears of Pay and Priie Money, 

Due Officers, Soldiers, Seamen, and Marine*, their Widows, 
Orphan children anri heirs at law, promptly collected 00 rea¬ 
sonable terms and without charge until the claims are real¬ 
ized, by SAMUMi V. Nl LBS, (late of the General Ijind Office,) 
Military, Naval and Gkxbraj. Ags.nut, (established in 1857 i 
Washington Cjtt, D. C. 

July, 1862. __ 665-13t 


At WHOLESALE AND iiETAIllat very lino rates. 

CimR4.KTTS. 

Red Dutch and Black Naples, 2 tears old,.$15, 

ROOSEBlURIES 

Houghton's Seedling, 2 years old,... $15 

NORWAY SPRUCE, 4 feet, wellbrancbod,. ....$12 

SCOTCH PINE, 6 feet; well bnAclied,.$14 

GEO. BATiEi Toledo, t 

®h-St Successor u> Fahnestock & Ba 


D. S. Demand Note*, of old i.s*ue 
Interest |mid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland iu sums to suit 64 ik 26 t 


Q. O. PEARSON Sc GO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 1 &? Water Street, Chicago, HI., 

Receive consignments of produce to he sold in this market, and 
for shipment; fill Eastern orders for Grain by the cargo, Flour, 
I revision*, &o.; making advances (if desired,) Id either case. 

RkmuiknoM - A. C. Badger h Co.. Bankers. Chicago; W. E. 
Gmild Lh<j (International Bank,) Portland, Maine, Edward*. 
Nichols it Richards, Boston; Van Boskerek, I tow.; k Butler. N 
X city; H. II. Martin, Esq., Albany Citv Bank. N Y.; W. E. 
Howard, Esq , Marine Bank, Buffalo; W C McRevnoIds, Esq. 
Branch Bs .u k of the Stat e o f Indiana, Ruahville, lud. r654-8t 

'P H E C U A Ti/z E I O N . 

Hickok’s Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 

1862, It is, if possible, made better than ever before, iuitfwell 
worthy the attention of all farmers wanting Mich machines 
It lias no superior in the market, and is tho only mill that 
will properly grind Grape*. For (vile bv all respectable dealers. 

If your merchant, does not keep them,tell him tosendforone 
for you, or write to the miaiutacturer yourself. 

Address the manufacturer. f664-3t—655-7t. 

_ VV. 1), HI CKOK, Engle Works, Harrisburg, Pa 


illiirkcts, Commerce, &c 


JAMES T E J6 K Y Ac CO., 

^ DBAL8K8 IN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Tnble Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

ALSO, 

Manufacturer* of KEDZJE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and.dealer in Tin, Copper. Zinc, Sheet Iron! 
&c., Ac., 5» A «1 State Street, Rochester. N. V 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 

Roohkstkr, Skptkmiirr 2 d. 1862. ( 
Our Market is steady and quiet. Prices are unchanged, with 
the exception of two or threo trivial matters, and but little is 
doing. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Flour nm! Onxl n. Eggs, dozen. 10@10o 

Flour, a-iuter wheat,$5.26(i£6 25 Honey, box. IflSiHc 

Flour, spring do, 4 . 75 ( 0 ) 5.00 Candle*, box. 10@10>ie 

Flour buckwheat... O.'Wod.OO Caudles, extra.... llfujlio 

Meal, Indian.].iWmI .12 ir—.i, „_.i 

Wheat. Genesee. 97c@1.20 A A?," 4 * tb "SSnM t , 

Best white Canada.. J 255/1.28 \ 

8S™: Sit:-:::::::: «: &«!"::: i« 

Oat* by weight. fee. y- « 


Q.ROCEEIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 

ISA. J_ NZCOINTPIOE, 

WUOt.RSALB AM) It XT ATT, 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

©O Bixfl'alo Surrey, Hoeheslcr, IN. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoea 
Green and Dried Liiit*, Ac i r Purs Wine* and Liquor*; 

iUlQ Rj'ftlinft/i WJitulf v frvr VfeHioir,r, I mm 


90 000 1 ’ 1 A ^ A <«H APE YINKH 

_VM.fl/1/ I ntidS years old. tdgaher wfth the largest and 
best grown Nursery Stock of»Ul klm'V west of Rochester. Send 

for Wholesale ami D^Meriptivo 

E. MOODY A SON, Niagara Nuiverips, Lockport, N. Y. 

TT'NTEKPRTfSING MAN NVANTED.—Wanted, an 
J Li enterprising man to exhibit, my Cider Mill at the State 
*' a ' 1R * 11 J .*. nu kuj a, ami Illinois also ono or inoro to exhibit 
at State hairs in Pennsylvania, New York. New Jonwiv, Con- 
necuCUt, aim Vermont None hut SuiUve men waot^d, who will 
send reference. Address 

‘ i59 ' 3t _ \f. 0- HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa 

THE GROVE N' ( i;rs kily.-dfi 

J JOHN A KEN’MCOrr. Tun fim.vii P. 0., CoOttVo, L 
t.ijtois, still Hellsall kinds of Nur»i- y-toik, gutted m tl,('North¬ 
west. emit, Ornamental and Ti »ber Trees, Splendid I-.vxr- 
ORKgx.s, sure to tive — " Small Frui'i” of t'd best sorts; near Stiff 
varieties ol hardy Shrubs ami Floviring Plant*, and some that 
are tender. I‘ie Plant, A(|u.ragu» .loots, An., all “hr.wist and 
goOil, and at rate* based on tho pt e of farm product* and la¬ 
bor— nearly all al an average ot 1 Sk than halt the prices of 6 
vears ago / Parking extra, warrai Ad safe. Term*, except to 
known customers, Cask wtih the oi ler. Priced List* and infnr- 
matiou KitKK. gjg.f 


gaUIERS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


SUPERIOR STRAWBERRY 

PLAN TS.^J 

Grown with special care, and warranted to give satisfaction, 
or money will be refunded. Triomphe de Gand, $1,50; the Great 
Austin or Shaker, $ 2 ; Wilson'* $1 per lot). Great reduction in 
price when one or more thousands ore taken. [663-llt 

J. C. THOMPSON, Tompkmsville, Staten Island, N. 7. 


NEW YORK, Auo. 28.—The market continues very active, 
and large sale:, of 1- oroigii, In arrive, have been made hut not 
icpnrled. Domestic wools are also quite active, bo'1: Fleece 
ami I ul ed the sales of tho Utter being ,-Jiiellv from the hand* 
or tho deUh-iA the particulars have not been made public, 
i„ r . 1L « 8 “ uledmm and low Wool* are very firm at the advanced 
rates, winch our <|Uotaiumi urn ruvised to conform to. Among 
t % n of F( we notion AW ballofr unwashed Peruvian 
wSI c ,«", l .^ , ' jrilo u‘' 4 "'V bales Black Iionakol, 150 do. 
rornccf). )70 do Spanish, aud 6,rtsai do ilediterrsncan on pri- 

ttdnioriiiT lncesare unsteady, and are utmost hourly 

Saxony Fleece J) fb. aXu-m 

American filll-blood Merino.".";«0u’62 

American halt and three-fourths Merino tMlii K 2 

American Native and quarter Merino. 58 oft) 

Extra nulled.. ;,,q 

Superfine pn lied...!” 1,“" '.5(> aW 

??' i P H 11 •{' f -..4»rti)60 

Lambh pulled. 6ff:a.85 

Lahmrimi Dun. nnwashed. 44(77)46 

California common do. ”2tx r h;25 

Peruvian washed. . ..!11I*. 111!'. 30 > 5)32 

ruiiUh MHmio unwashed. H'Mnru 

CkjU«Q Metiztt unwashed. [.32 aitt 

V alparaiso unwashed. 17 u)l8 

South Amorlcao Merino unwashed. . 2ii;ii28 

South American Munliza unwaahed. 2tGl)25 

South American common wa»hed. 22.525 

South American Entre Rios do. ’ |.26T&27 

South American unwashed.i..!.;””.’ )7iu)19 

South American Cordova washed............ ...,;,’. 37 ((? 4 i) 

Cape Good Hope unwashed. 'MaJUi 

East India washed. 35^,45 

African unwashed. . .. 

African waahed..... . 41 ) « 4 * 

Mexican unwashed.”. ”I[sajaao 

Texas... ffffuiffo 

Smyrna unwashed. .uvSiva 

Smvrna washed."J" "' "fiOtflsa 

Syrian uuwas.hed. 22(V))25 


A Cr HIDE TO HEAL T II . 

The NEW GYMNASTICS for M N. WOMEN, and CHILD¬ 
REN- Bv Dio Lkwis, M. 1 )., Prom ator ot tho h!*sex St Gym- 
QMijun, Doaton. # 

WITH THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

t Vol. !2mo. P ice $1.00, 

IT - All l/reRona who value healti and strength should read 
thiA work. rtdtfiaoliJn(fg, /kituTully followed* will restoie'Hnj 
preserve liealtt • 

1 hi* book I* thfl mimt complete uamial of *ylnanetlo oxer- 
cisgk ever rmbltMied. It contain* wA-ral Inmdred different ox- 
srciaes with Dunn Bkllh, Lvnu.v f rw, Wxxn*. Rim;* H*. v .v 
etc., all fully tjeacrihed and Ilmfrattd l.y pictorial ren- 
re*entation*. It dqRc.rlbe* Thk Pa no m Jf ABTIKOv, ac-beap article 
ol gymnaatlc. apparatus on which a J gymnaatlc exercixoH may 
he performed J 

AU eaerdses mm/ be v< -/armed t'n the huna: circle. 
Thevarc. a'l. ado pled to music, Tb > are so,led alike to sh orn/ 
0101,10 Indies, arid to children. The, nr.rjbrmance furnishes an 
Hu Muiati bit fout't'r' (if rntrrlammmt. 

( ,5wd O.vk Dollar to the publish*-*, and they will send you 

Irk Nknt Gtkna^tjom, post-paid 

T1CKNOK A F1KUIIS, INahlUhera, 

136 Wasl.lngt.on St., Boston, Mass. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COIYIiyriSSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION and SAXZES ROOMH 
No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York- 

All kind* of new. rare, and Seedling Plants, Fruit*. Flower*, 
Tree*, \ lues. Shrubs, * 0 .; Iron, Wire and Rustic Work, French, 
English and American Glass: Patent Heater*; Foreign and 
American Books, .Magazines. Papers, Plates. Designs, Drawing*, 
«c. All HortieuKaral JSovelti^fl, ^ soon hk intro(iinjm1. 

All order*. Ac., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor._ 655 . t f 


1’IIE PROVISION MARKETS, 

NEW YORK, Skpt, 1 


NKW \oiUv, Skvt, 1—Flot;r—M arket con tinti fta ashaflo 
hrmer vvith a fair business doiojf for export and bourn con- 
sumption, bale* at $4,90@S5,05.for superfine State; $5,J0®6,NI 
for extra .ttate, $t.l*Xa,5,i:ff for riiperiine \Venter) 1 , $5.2ffei,5,4i) 
for common to medium extra Western, *5,505(5.61) for shipping 
round hooped Ohio, and $5,70(u 8,25 for trade 
brand* do, the market cloMiu- firm Canadian Hoar market 
continue* a hade higher, with a moderate buHinea* doing 
sale* at S5,-eto5,35 fff|- common, and $5, 40 ,,> 5,25 for good to 
‘‘'I'' 00 ,Xre (lour coutinuos qnlet »nd *teady at $3,75(5 4 ,- 
Wmr ttihirlor to choice Corn meal in mddt rate demand and 
unchanged wlc* at. M.S 0 for Brandywine; *3,<i«Cgl$3,(i5 for 
Marsh * ctidone, and $ 3,60 lor J*t*„,v. 

GRAjjt —11 hi-at fully lc higher, with an active export, demand 
clnh»?« l , C i“ f, ’f , o. , " K W.I-V1.23; heated do $l,|l; Milwaukee 
n i m « '■ 11 1 ■’v : ,A m,, " r IffWa at jU.Wtol.X5X; red winter llh- 
L 0 i 8 , a { fj- . '.•;•! W -d*> 11 at $f,32tu. 1,35; amber Michigan at * 1 . 
3 ?1 a '^'7 $1,3*. new while Michigan at $1,41 

rti l.H, « lute koMtm.-ky at $l,5il; >1.5.) Ryn i* fair, sale- at J9j4 
Wc for vim ,- prim., W estnrn, amt SAdt-ic for State. Bariev mn- 


[CARD OAMKRA.] 

Mb. G. VV. SQUIERS, a Dagnorreotypist and Photographer 
of sixteen years experience, formerly ol New York, would 
respectfully inform hi* friend*, and Min public generally that 
be has purchased the well-known WIMTN’KY ROOMS, located 
p above, where he promises to furnish all kind* of Picture* 
known iu the art, as good os the best and at war prices. f(S44-eo 


A IVC ERIC AN HOUSE 
XV BOSTON, 

I* the largest and best arranged Hotel in the New England 
.States; is centrally located, ami easy of access front all the 
routes of travel. Jt contain* all the modern Improvement* and 
every convenience for the comfort and accommodation of tha 
traveling public. The sleeping rooms are large and well ven¬ 
tilated, the suite* or rooms are well arranged, and completely 
furnished rot- lannhcs and largo traveling parties, and tho house 
will continue to tie kept as a first claw hotel in every respect 
64d-7teo| _ LEW 18 ItlfiE, Proprietor. 


Thu following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, Ac. 
be obtained at the Office of the Rural Nbw-Yorkbr W 
also furnish other hook* on Rural A (fans, issued by Aim- 
publisher*, at the usual retail prices,—and shall add new 1 
as published. 

American Farmer's Ency¬ 
clopedia, .5-4.00 

Aljou’S Am. Farm Book.. LOff 
Allen's DisottNiis of Domes¬ 
tic Animals . 0 . 7 S 

Allen's Rural Ai-chitectiiro 1.25 

Allen on the Grape.l.ffff 

Am. Architect, or Plans for 
Country Dwelling*...... 8 IX) 

American Flonst'* Guide. 0 75 

Larry's khiiit. Garden.1.25 

Blake’s Farmer at Home,. 1.25 
Boussiugaull's Rural Econ¬ 
omy. 125 

Bright on Grape Culture, 

2 o edition... 50 

Browne’s Bird Fancier_ 70 

Browne's Poultry Yard... LOff 
Do. Field Book of Manures I a 
Bridge mail* Gard. Asst.. 1.30 

Do. Florist's Guide_ 80 

Do Kitchen Gardener's tu- 

ulrnctor. 60 

Do. Fruit Cult. Mauaal .. 60 

Bieck'* Book o r Flowers.. 1.00 
Huist ’8 Flower Garden— 1.26 
Do. Family Kitchen Gard. 75 
Chemical Field Lectures.. 1.00 
Chinese .Sugar Cane and 

Sugar Making. 25 

Cborll-un's Grape Grower's 

Guide. SO 

Cobhett'.} Am. Gardener.. 60 
Cottage and Farm Bee- 

Keeper.. 50 

Cole's Am Frui t Book.... 60 

Do Am. Veterinarian_ 30 

Daild's Modern Horse Doc. 1.00 

Do. Am Catt le Doctor_ 1.00 

Do. Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology of the Horse.2,00 

Do colored plate*. 4.00 


Johnston's Agricultural 

Chemistry .. 1.26 

Do, Element* of Ag. Chem¬ 
istry and Geology.1.00 

Do. Catechism of Chemistry 

for bchoids. 25 

Laugstroth on the Hire and 

Honey Bee..... 1.25 

Leuchar's Hot Houses_1.25 

Liebig's Familiar Letter* 

to Farmers... 60 

Limdey’a Morgan Horses. 100 
Manual of Agriculture, by 

Emerson A Flint,.. 75 

Miner sBes-ke*,|it-r'<Mtmiall.OO 
Miles on the Horse’*Foot. 50 

Miihoru nn Cow.. 25 

Modern Cookery by Mia* 
Acton and ,Vtnf, 3. J Hale 1.25 
Mrs Abels,Skillful Hoo»e- 
wite and Ladies' Guide.. 60 
Muon's Land Ifraim-r . . 60 

Nash'* ProBTeHsive Farmer 60 
Neill's Gard Companion. 1.00 
Nortoo'B Elements ot Agri¬ 
culture. BO 

Oloott’y Sorgho A Imphee 1.00 
Pardee on the Strawberry 60 
Pedder'e Laud Measurer.. 00 
Pei-aoi'* Now Culture of the 

Vine. 25 

Phelps' Bee-keeper's Chart 25 
Qmnhy's Mysteries of Bee- 

keepiug. 1,00 

Guttler on Soiling Cattle. 50 

Rabbit Fancier,.. 60 

Randall'sSheep H unban dry 1.26 
Richardson on the Horse 25 
Richardson on the Pest* of 

tha Form.... 25 

Do. Domestic Fowls. 25 

Do. on the Bog . 35 

Do. on tto Honey Bee_ 25 

Do oti the Doji. 25 

Reemelin'* Vine-,iresaere 

Manual,. 50 

Saxton's Rural Hand Books, 
hnuud ia 4 Series -"ucA> I.Z5 

Shepherd’s thru B"Ok_ 2.00 

Stray Leave* from the Book 

of Nature .. 100 

•Stephens' Book of the Farm 

2 fiih.*.00 

Skillful Housewife. 26 

Hlrtum-i'* Elements of Ag¬ 
riculture. 25 

Smith's Landscape Gar¬ 
dening^. . 1.26 

Timer* Principles of Agri¬ 
culture. 2.00 

Thomas Farm Implement* 1.00 
Thompson's Food of Ani¬ 
mals...... 75 

The Rose CtUtUrist. 50 

Top ham's Chemistry Made 

Easy. 25 

Turner'* Cotton Planter's 

Manual . L 00 

Warder'i Hedge* and Ever¬ 
greens.LOO 

Waring'* F.lomenta of Ag¬ 
riculture . 75 

Weeksou Bees. 25 

WUiiori on Flax. 25 

Youatt Martin on Cattle.1.26 

Ymiatton the Horse. 1.26 

Dtv ou Sheep. 75 
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.23(0135 
.14(a12d 
.15(3311 
.25*55 
•L3ffl@6 
. I&n.AO 
.24®38 
.-42(^47 

-The demand is active for the lower 
rt cr advance. The Rales of the week 
including 40,000 lbs medium fleece at 00c and 
mt «s .—Journal. 

■The market is firm at 45<ty55c, and 
Wool in good demand,, with 

ll. 

■Wool holds firm at S5@38c f) tb.— 


Common.ftkAfia R- 

Pulled, extra.50(Jl60 Ci 

Do superfine.47cj.M Oi 

Do No. 1 .45 ,162 B 

Do No. 2 ,.AO.aiJO p ( 

Western mixed..4l>qp52 Cl 

Albany, August 2* —T' ud 
ami modtum grade* at a further ad 
foot up 48,500 lbs . i. 

8,500 lambs' at about 55 c - 

riNCINNAT), Auo V 
not much oflcring,- Gaeette 

LOUISVILLE, AOiJuaT 27_ 7 

sale* washed at 4A«)4lc, —Journal. 

TOItONTO, August 27. 

Globe.. 


658-41 


])EMBERTON SQUARE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

1 Hoanulsfi} am, D.ir Bonnoi, hk Young Lapiku, Bos- 
tox Mxsa.-Rnv. GEO GANNETT, A- K., Principal Twelve 
I rofeseurs and Teacher*. Number or Family IT)nils limited to 


b .„i„i„ «ici|u 4 Bi. uaru inarKceruie* 

Bteaily. without, material change in prices; sales at Ufa)lUc. for 

14 , , iap'Vnr’ r ^t» 1<UC 'rii ll ' , ‘ t ' r . r LN *elliug at iodise for Ohio, and 
oi vr° Cheese steady and firm, and sellua. ■,’ 

S.Uc. for common to choice. ■ 


t T ’ ? ? L ' h * r ' , Number p r Family Pupil* limited to 
tweitty inn next School Year will egin M<rad«v, Sent. 88 J. 

ln ^ ,J ' tin)f Circulate, please addrejs tho Ifrinci- 
pal, J, 1 emberlon Square, Boston. Mis* 668 6ti 

DKU'mVER’S sale ok m usury stock- 

*,V V*? understgoed, appointed recover of the Nurserv Stock 
n’ n ! “‘U'tKGoitv A GoLn.-iimr, now offer* the same 
to tiri'l N ar^eryDi**!! 

u I» q»a,,L a.. r <1 ,1 • w, 


$n fmv&tl p"avla ad7 ’ * a,0B 8t W ' 81 Or Pots, and 

1 i*frajy with a moffearate demand, soles 200 bales 

100 hales lt»D?7f“uc; 
/U do, 7/4(a Ji nod So do lor expojt, 8 v, cash. Further stnulf 

VaHev oT m"! a, *. at hand, mostly from the Connecticut 
> alley, and Sul*-* have been made at 25c. We notice also a 

Sm s^n C r t r r ^L fo ^"^ tern - de,iver Y n,Jlt month, atW 

and 'nmotl/y lVS.a: we Dot * oe 8mal ‘ «**» Clover at S»q@9c, 

JlBAL-The market opened 
111 v fmll , , 0 Saturday, and during the morn- 

changed r.ttes iMte buRlne88 lias boo ° don,! iu flour at un- 

Commou tu good State. « ngsis •>» 

Fancy ami ExtraState;...”:...;:. 54^1) 

Com in on to good Western. c’lXKv's'-k) 

Extra &?.: SlC::::: i 7 M% 

Fancy Gei,..«;e.“ . K'ySSXS 

p Extra<)eue»i-c and city brands... tiMMa'ii m 

l.ltWhVnL™ 10 ;wtlT ® re(iuwt at fuU Price*: "Sales it $1,06® 

*t$fri 1, l- Vl lf'** limited roqoMt. with sales red winter State 
i oi,.o. I n, n m fair request at steady rate- mIm Wmhrn 
iriixoi) at 5,!c for unsound and 55.H®86c for good parcels 
« and Harley quiet (,„t* in active reqVett at wy fulf pricea 
bale* at KfoeQ* l0l - Western, and 60c for fltat" ° W C 

ceivttw- F ,i V,y °’/ Kr ' f ' ,2--El.OUR—The railroad commenced re- 
i* t, L!“a r i ,n /“ 1 Cll 7 shipper* yesterday, and although a 
•lav at y- V l r ,al o“ v rr y v!i, . ,ljle ?. n :‘ ct Ilpou ’rade. gales veiler- 
*"f double extra Ohio nod Indiana $4 70 Li 75 for 
e r ht-lirPZ 0 - <'» evtr* Itli n n“iw for Choke 

<• H WiMonsG^H! ; rfv’ 2fi l f °V S1 m - *4.7aqi'6,00 for ex 

wiiW"' 1 ' Dlinolffi g5,25 tor c.tioice extra Ohio closinir 

knd the ox • itinff market yp>terd»y, owing to a rainy day 

1 'tisinX d, Vo 7 :l u "' t . with only moderate 
The' wm market oo'int T ifj ;, 1 closing firm, 

corn at 3 d,- -omij i-!,,, 1 -' W rf I but 1 sales of warm 

diRtillinewlem-fnfi TwV 16 fnr r °'l uaBl - unsound in moderate 

1 h^Zx If v “SfSSLS 

and lard' to which UieraTii? excepting ham* 

ToriL-htaY J&z %VmiV%AZ l tirnTJK^&SSl 

demand for it f8 Mess Beef, none m market and no 


It is tho Original uml only Genuine and Reliable Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame! 

Capacity for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 


rib iiit tl irt,'? 0 i!’ “^ -hy Rev. Courtnkv 
GUAM, 13th Regiment N. Y. Volunteer*, 
and Miss MINNIE L. COLE, of Grand 


in Hillsdale county, in lots of 411 to S' 
is a tbriviug aud healthy Village, at ol: 
lege 1* located. A schedule am! brief i 
may be obtained after th« 3lh ofSepti 1 
the Subscriber, at Hillsdale. Hills,lab ( 
One-fourth dowry; balance, one time. 

HORACE BLACKMAIL Assign 
August 6 th, 186J. * 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with auv other Wringer, and will 
Positive proof and actual demonstration, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will finish work that 
■ttvdf-adjlisting Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have left undone, and will easily press water from 
articles on which they have done their best 1 * you don't bk- 

LIKVK IT, TRY IT. 

We a*k ooue to buy without a thorough teat, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will bo given to alL 

WK WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


* U, v r.m IBI.-XU ll-.ILUS, In Advance—T birtt-Fivb 
Cknts a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62>i cent* per line of space. Spkciax Noticbs (foi- 
lowing reading matter, leaded,j Sixty Cent* a Line. 

try The immense circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yorkjsk— 
full twenty thousand mor* than that of any other similar j car¬ 
nal—renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of it* class in America. This pact should be borne m m ind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Und 
Agent*. Ac., &c., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


LO\ IMRNT !—Agents wanted in every county, to 
sell the best 1 Two-threaded) Sewing Machine over offered 
0 public. Liberal salary or comallsaion allowed, with ex- 
?s. Circular sent, by addressing, with stamp, 

• 6 t ISAAC HALE, JR., i l>) , Newburyport, Mass. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience a* canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in the mile or this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered ainl good territory 
given them (they paving nothing for the Patent Right) In which 
they shall have the exclusive sale 
Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JULIUS IVK8 A fit, General Agents, 

653 P. O. Bov 3)in Sax RrmSwu,, x-n.i. 


( J‘fV-N v A88EliS W ANTE 13 

V_y to assume Agencies, and to taki ordeis lor the most 

Popular History of the Rebellion? 

Endorsed by the Pkksidbnt, Can in it, Bancroft the Histo¬ 
rian. and many eminent citizen*. St Id by subscription only, 

S?i 7 « 5 !r QBlv ' 6 1 ^ lven> CaDra,‘«flera are now making 

to *75 per wtM^k, Address 

KDWzLRD F. HOVBT, 13 Spruce St., New York. 


A- MO NTH !—We want Agents at Sixty 
Dollar* a month and alt expense* paid, to sell onr 
i ? 8 .OfflRNTAL B*rnkr*. and 12 other 

es. Addies* SJHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 
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but be seemed to hear again his mother’s words, 
“mv prayers will follow you," and he dropped the 
cup and left the room, amid the jeers of the com¬ 
pany. But he cared not now. He felt that he had 
resisted temptation once, and power would he given 
him for other trials. He felt that he was saved. 
Went there not up to heaven the glad tidings of a 
sonl saved from ruin? Did not the angels rejoice 
over him? God only knowetb, but peace reigned 
in the beart thal bad been so long tempest-tossed; 
the peace that arises from love to the Supreme. 

We must now pass over an interval of five years. 
Many visits had been made to the old homestead, 
visits that made Jamie stronger and better prepared 
to meet life's trials, and that were looked forward to 
very much as the child looks forward to the holi¬ 
days. And, indeed, they were holidays to our hero. 
Not only days of rest from toil, but days of unal¬ 
loyed pleasure. His boarding place had been 
changed. Bessie was indeed his housekeeper, as 
he had prophesied she would be, but the house he 
lived in was not his own; it belonged t.o bis brother- 
in-law, Bessie’s husband, Edgar Stanley. How 
different a home it was from his aunt’s. “Gentle 
words and loving smiles” were sure to be his wel¬ 
come as he returned each night from labor. And 
he hastened to greet them, it seemed so like the 
days of his boyhood. 

They were all seated in their little domicil one eve¬ 
ning, talking and chatting as usual, until it seemed as 
though all subjects had been discussed, and a gen¬ 
eral silence pervaded the room. For full fifteen 
minutes every sound was hushed, and all were as 
quiet as though sleep had locked them in his em¬ 
brace. Presently Edgar glanced at the piano, and 
then at his wife, with a smile so clearly defined as 
to its meaning that she could not fail to under¬ 
stand. So, seating herself, she swept her fingers 
over the keys, and filled the room with the rich 
tones that sprang forth at her touch. Then a voice, 


she means to. It is ier disposition to fret, and she 
really can not help it. I love her, in spite of it all, 
and I half think shetoves me too.” 

“But, Jamie, woud you not. rather live at home 
with mother and all >f us?" 

“Oh! 1 don't knot; I rather believe not Aunt 
does not scold as ofbn as she used to, and J do not 
like to live on a farm I would like it if I did not 
have to work so ban; but I get very tired, and then 
father thinks me law. I wish you could live with 
us, and go to school vith me.” 

“ I am sure I wishl could. It would be so pleas¬ 
ant for us to get ourjessons out together. And the 
teachers are very tntcb better beside. I tear I shall 
never know anythin:, if I stay here.” 

“Let us ask fa the and mother if you can. Oh! 
how nice it would le,” said Jamie, as he bent a 
look full of love upn his sister's face. “But per¬ 
haps uncle and auntwould not want you. ’ 

“ i had not though of that,” said Bessie, grow¬ 
ing sober again; •* pobably they would net.” 

Just then an old shoolmate came into the yard, on 
an errand. He was a bad, passionate boy, but for 
all thal, needed nohrsh words to further him on 
in wickedness. Eu Jamie gave him a torrent of 
abuse, to which he returned answers full as pro¬ 
voking, until there las great danger that the strife 
of words would enl in blows. Bessie was per¬ 
fectly astonished. r J> hear such bitter taunts from 
one she had ever rep-rded as near perfection, was a 
mystery she could n>t solve. This exhibition of her 
brother's temper, a fcmper she had never dreamed 
W1 an existence, rased all her energies. She must 


did you not send for me? It is too bad! too bad ! 
and tears chased each other down her cheeks. 41 And 
he to he gone so long. Oh! why did he go?" 

But Bessie did not wait for an answer. She 
hastened to Jamie’s little room, (the place always 
chosen by the children to exhibit their sorrows,) 
seated herself by the window, and wept freely. 
Dinner was forgotten, everything but Jamie gone, 
and she had not kissed him good bye. Every time 
she turned her eyes she met something of Jamie's 
to call forth more tears—something to tell her he 
was gone. ThiDgs she had loved with him she 
cared not tor now. She cared not. even for play. 
Deep in her heart there was a bitter feeling toward 
her brother, for he had passed right by the old 
school-house, and be might have stopped a moment, 
just to see her. 

Meanwhile Jamie had reached the boat, and, all 
life and joyousness, was climbing here and there, 
making friends with the captain and passengers, 
forgetting Bessie, mother, and home — all save the 
boat, at which ho looked and wondered during a 
whole twelve hours’ ride, with childish curiosity. 
But when he took his father’s band in a farewell 
clasp, a longing for familiar faces came over him, 
an earnest desire to see Bessie, and feel his moth¬ 
er’s hand upon his head. Alas! this could not be; 


A DOMESTIC FARCE IN ONE SCENE. 

“ Wht is it, my son, that when you drop your 
bread and butter, it is always on the buttered side?” 

“ I don’t know. It hadn’t orter, had it? The 
strongest side ought to he up, and this is the strong¬ 
est butter I have ever seen.” 

“Hush up; it's some of your aunt's churning.” 

“ Did she churn it, the great lazy thing.” 

“What, your aunt?” 

“No, this here butter. To make the poor old 
woman churn it when it is strong enough to churn 
itself.” 

“ Hush, Zeb, I’ve eat a great deal worse in the 
most aristocratic houses.” 

“ Well, people of rank ought to eat it” 

“ Why people of rank?” 

“ ’Cause it’s rank butter.” 

“You varmint, you! what makes you talk so 
smart?” 

“’CauBe the butter has taken the skin off m y 
tongue.” 

“Zcb, don’t lie! I can’t throw away the butter.” 

“ I’ll tell you what I would do with it—keep it to 
draw blisters. You ought to see the flies keel over 
as soon as they touch it.” 


God help us! Who’s ready ? There's danger before! 
Who’s armed and who’s mounted ? The foe’s at. the door 
The smoke of his cannon hang* black o'er the plain, 

Uis slioubi ring exultant while counting our slain ; 

And northward and northward he presses liis line. 

Who’e ready * (lb, forward' for your* and for mine I 

No halting—no discord. The moments are Kates— 

To shame or to glory they open the gates I 
There’* all we hold dearest to lose or to win— 

The web of the future to day we must spin, 

And hid the hours follow with knell or with chime. 

Who’s ready ? Oh, forward I while yet there is time ! 

Lead armies or councils—be soldier a field— 

Alike, so your vs lor is liberty’s shield I 
Alike, so you strike, when the bugle notes call, 

For country, for fireside, for freedom to all. 

The blows of the boldest will carry the day— 

Who’s ready t Oh, forward ’—there's death in delay I 

Earth's noblest are praying, at home and o'er sea, 

“ God keep the great nation united and free !” 

Her tyrants watch eager to leap at our life 
If once we should falter or faint in the strife. 

Our trust is unshaken, though legions assail— 

Who’s ready f Oh, forward I and Right shall prevail! 

Who’s ready ? “AMready 1" undaunted we cry— 

“ For Country, for Freedom, welt fight till we die ! 

No traitor, at midnight, shall pierce us in resto- 
No alien, ut noonday, shall stab us abreast. 

The God of our Fathers is guiding us still— 

All fnnvard .'—we're ready, and conquer we will /” 


The rebel soldiers are driven into the field with 
the bayonet, and we are must drive them out of it 
with the same weapon. 

If Jeff Davis and his gang be not hung, our good 
mother earth will probably refuse in disgust ever 
to bring forth another crop of hemp. 

The Atlanta Intelligencer says Jeff Davis’s in¬ 
tegrity is not. suspected. Certainly not; it is the 
last quality of which we should accuse him. 

TnK Nashville Union says that Morgan’s bridge- 
burners came to the conclusion, after receiving a 
few rounds of grape from Cn.pt. flush's battery, that 
the Captain was a regular bushwhacker. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.J 

THE RECLAIMED. 


BY MRS. MINNIE WELDON, 


“And so, Jamie, you are really going, are you?” 

“Yes; father says I may. Uncle Walter starts 
to-morrow, and I am going with him. 1 hope it will 
be a clear day; for we are going on the boat, and it 
will be pleasanter if the sun shines.” 

“ But, Jamie, you’ll fall into the water. You can’t 
sit Btill so long; and if you do not, the boat will 
upset” 

“ Oh! not such a kind of boat as that, Bessie; it 
is like a big house, with large rooms, where they 
keep tables and chairs, the same as on land, and I 
can run and play as much as I please. Oh! I shall 
be so happy.” 

“Now, Jamie, tel! me truly; do you really want 
to go, and leave father, and mother, and me, to live 
in such a wicked place, where, you can not see us at 
all?” And tears gathered in the large blue eyes 
and rolled down the cheeks of the child, as she stood 
watching her playmate and brother. 

A little, old-fashioned trunk, formerly Iris moth¬ 
er’s, stood in the middle of the floor, and around it 
lay the few articles of clothing belonging to Jamie's 
wardrobe, and most of his playthings; for he was a 
boy yet, and consequently was blessed with a boy's 
love of play. These he was carefully packing away, 
when his sister’s trembling voice attracted his atten¬ 
tion. Immediately work was forgotten, and putting 
his arms around her neck, he kissed her cheek, and 
begged lier not to cry. “ And, Bessie, I will write 

to yon cvctvy nv^vU-, loo, tvt\d yow uwti tviuv^er wvy lif¬ 
ters; for our teacher said you were improving very 
fast. That will be most as good as having me here 
all the time, will it not? and besides, I'll come home 
to see you sometimes.” But, spite of Jamie's cheer¬ 
fulness, it was a sad little face that looked up to his, 
and as the packing went on, ho could see her turn 
to the little window to wipe away the tears that 
would gather in her eyes, against all her efforts to 
command them. When all was ready, they sat 
down on the uncarpeted floor, as they had often 
before done, to beguile the hours away. But this 
would he the last time in so long, they hardly 
dared to speak of it; so they talked of the past—the. 
happy past—with its childish sports and its bright 
memories; and they glanced far away into the 
future, beholding themselves in the garb of men 
and women, and living in a beautiful house, which 
Jamie said he should build for his little house¬ 
keeper. 

The bright moonlight streamed in at the little 
window, and lighted up two happy faces, whim Mrs. 
Horton came to the door. She stood there a mo¬ 
ment, admiring the picture before her. ller moth¬ 
er’s heart swelled with pride, but a tear dimmed 
her eye as she bade them retire; for she thought of 
the painful separation the morrow would bring. 

“ Are your clothes all packed, Jamie ? ” she asked. 

“Yes, mother; all ready.” 

“ Then, iny son, to sleep, for the ride will he tire-! 
some.” 

But the gentle warning was not heeded by her 
who gave it, for long and long alter the boy’s eyes 
were closed in sleep, a wakeful eye watched over 
him, and a mother’s prayers were wafted to heaven 
in his behalf. She had promised to let him go, not 
because she felt it would benefit him, but to please 
her husband, who saw in the fragile boy too little 
muscle lor the hard labor of a farm, and so con¬ 
cluded to initiate him into the mysteries of a broker's 
life, under the protection of a brother. Night had 
deepened, and the clock told the hour of twelve 
when she kissed his velvet cheek, and, putting his 
little testament into his trunk, she sought her own 
pillow. 

The next morning dawned at last, hut brought 
with it a cloudy sky. Dark and dismal it looked, as 
the rain came pouring down, much to the dismay of 
our travelers, who did not dare to venture out iu 
such a storm. Bessie’s delight knew no hounds. 
She clapped her hands and laughed and danced all 
in the breath declaring she could have her Jamie 
one day more. But she could not spend it with him. 
Nine o’clock came, and she was obliged to go to 
school; but the thought of the long evening she 
should pass with him she loved, raised her drooping 
spirits at being compelled to go, and she started off 
quite cheerfully. About ten o’clock a ray of sun¬ 
light broke thiough the clouds, and rested on the 
lesson she was learning. Bessie noticed it, but 
thought it was too late for them to start; so she 
watched the rain drops sparkling on the leafless 
boughs of the old elm that stood by the school- 
house, and wondered why they shone so, and if' 
Jamie would see any dew drops or trees in New 
York. But a word from the teacher called back 
her wanderings to the still unlearned lesson, from 
which she was not excused until the dinner hour. 
Then snatching her bonnet she flew across the green 
to her own home, just in sight, to spend every mo¬ 
ment of the play-hour with Jamie. 

“ Where is he?" she inquired, when she had looked 
for him in his own room and found him not. 

“ He has gone.” 

“Oh! mother!” and the blue eyes filled, “why 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 1, 6, 3, 4, 13, 8 is a pattern. 

My 2.12- 3 is a kind of food growing in the tropical climates. 
My 3, 5, 0, 7, 8, 3, 12, 9, 10, 11,1 is a very important science. 
My 4 6. 6, 7 is a narrow road. 

My 6,13, 3,1 should not be withheld from the needy. 

My O, 2, 4. 8 is a symbol. 

My 7, S, 6, 0. 7 is sometimes called ling. 

My 8, 9, 7, 10, 11. 1 is the science of moral philosophy 
My 9, 8, 3, 4, 13, 8 is a snored building. 

My 10,11, 8 affords amusement in winter. 

is indispensable to potters. 


My 11. 13,12, 2 
My 12,13, 3, 8 is a name applied to Egyptian girls. 

My 13,12,11, 8 is an article of dress. 

My whole is the title of a kind of powder. 

Brantford, C. W., 1SC2. J. N. Mot hr. 

Answer in tivo weeks. 
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uii.i-Mjrxtii.irxi.xoJi.jj uiiio'Jxh'lTATlUJX S. 


Behead a city in Burmnli and leave a city in Italy. 

Behead a cape of Persia and leave a verb. 

Behead an island in the Aegean Sea and leave a hoy’s name. 

Behead a lake in Turkey in Asia and leave au article. 

Behead a river in Asia and leave a native of Northern Africa 

Bthead a county in Oregon and leave a house for the lodging 
and entertainment of travelers. 

Behead a county in Minnesota and leave a quadruped. 

Behead a county in Pennsylvania and leave a quadruped. 

Behead a county in North Carolina and leave a personal 
pronoun. 

Behead a county in Missouri and leave a passage by which 
persons enter & house or other building. 

Alabama, Gen. Co., N. Y., 1862. Albert B. Norton. 

J3?" Answer in two weeks. 


Four years have passed away, bringing “sorrow 
to the many and pleasure to the few.” A bright 
spring morning has dawned; trees and fields are 
robed in their brightest green, and sparkling with 
dew, as the rays of the morning sun shine on them. 
All are up at the old farm-house, and have been this 
hour, for breakfast is ready; but no one seems in¬ 
clined to eal All are curiously watching the road. 
Presently a carriage is seen coming. Nearer and 
nearer it approaches, until two forms are dis¬ 
tinctly visible within it, and one is a lady. Jamie 
has not come, aud all the faces that a moment ago 
were bright with expectation, are now downcast 
and sad: for all had longed to see him again, and it 
could not have been his fault that be did not. come. 

The welcome which the visitors received was far 
less cordial than it would hare been had there been 
another. Something of the old feeling returned to 
Bessie. J aiiie did not want to see her. Up to the 
old window in liis room she went, and although now 
much larger than when she helped to pack her 
brother's trunk, tears forced themselves into her 
eyes. She had not even waited to greet, their 
friends. “Jamie has forgotten bis old friends,” she 
sighed; but a familiar hand was on her shoulder, 
some one kissed her, and she stood face to face with 
J Aii ie. With one glad cry she clasped her arms 
around his neck, and stood as they had bade each 
other good night tour years before. Tears were for¬ 
gotten, the bitter feeling gone, and the joy at her 
heart almost made her feet move as she flew down 
stairs to greet their friends. Jamie smiled at the 
change in her face, for ho had seen her before she 
knew that he had arrived, aud had heard her invol¬ 
untary speech in regard to himself. 

When, breakfast was ended, and the conversation 
was again resumed, they went back to the little win¬ 
dow, their old trysting place. 

44 And so you thought I had forgotten you. Bessie, 
did you?” 

“ Oh! that was when I thought you had not come. 
Where did you stay?” 

“I purposely got out of the carriage just the other 
side of the hill, to disappoint you, and I intended to 
come just as I did. when you were all wearing long 
faces, fur the fun of seeing how much I could shorten 
them. I happened to see you as I was coining up 
the walk; and when I had greeted the rest, I came 
quietly up stairs, aud arrived here iu time to hear 
that compliment you were paying me.” 

“What did 1 say, Sir James? You have spoken 
of that before.” 

“I believe the inference was that I was fickle,” 
replied he, laughing at the cognomen she. had given 
him; “and I believe I am not entitled to the appel¬ 
lation of 1 Sir,’ either.” 

“Well, never mind the name, or the compliment 
either, now,” said Bessie. “ How do you like New 
York, and living with uncle?” 

“ Two questions in one; but I suppose I must 
answer them. I like New York well enough; there 
is everything to see and to he seen: but somehow I 
like to get out into the country, where I can breathe 
the fresh air, and roam with you in the old woods, 
or by the river's banks. One feels freer here. As 
for living with uncle, I suppose I shall have to like 
it, whether I wish or no. However, I like uncle, 
lie hardly ever chides me, and he takes my part 
sometimes when aunt scolds: hut I don’t believe 


a child, spite ol hi manliness. lie dared not 
equivocate, neither id he wish to. His mother he 
revered next to Goi>] and he felt that she knew the 
truth, even before le uttered it. Full halt an 
hour he sat there. Not a word was spoken on 
either side. J a mu: was retrospecting. lie saw 
now the precipice on which he stood. He saw 
also the path that 1 ad led him thither, and the 
pleasures that had t lickened around it. Ah! they 
were false; he saw if all now, and wondered he had 
not seen before. Bill had he courage to resist the 
taunts and bitter sco n of bis old companions? He 
trembled as he tbot ;ht of it. But he would,—for 
his mother’s and B cssie’s sake, he would. And 
there was a stronger arm to save; a watchful eye, 
ever open, to guard such as he. To this power did 
he how, aud ask tor [help to sustain him in the diffi- 
must follow. Quietly the 
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A RIDDLE. 


I am what many wear 
To screen them from the gaze of men ; 

Transpose me, aud tis true 
That with the low I’m often seen. 

Transposed again, I’ll do 
Through life what all the good have done, 
And after death renew 
That which in life I first begun. 

Reverse and read the same, 

Then see a fruit from Eden's bower 
Plucked by the fairest dame 
That ever felt temptation's power. 
Williamsville, N. Y,, 1862. W. H 

JQf Answer in two weeks. 


“ If she he all that she seems, my son, I can raise 
no objection. Do as you think best.” 

“Thank you, thank you, mother; not only for 
this, but for the kindness that checked my way¬ 
wardness, and led me into ihepath of honor. I thank 
you for what I am, and ever shall. Would that I 
could repay you.” 

“ You can. Jamie. Rescue fellow mortals from a 
similar fate. You have them always witb you, and 


culties that he kn«v 
angel of peace shed her benign influences around 
him; he lelt that hetvas able now, and raising his 
head, he replied: 

“ Ask me not, mother, to what lengths in sin I 
have run. Lei not your heart be pained by a reci¬ 
tal of my wickedness, but let me assure you that a 
mother’s love and pgntleness has saved me. Hence¬ 
forth may Gor> h el line to remember her teachings. 
Would 1 had remembered them long before.” 

“Be it as you si.y, my son. May Heaven bless 
your efforts to dtirighl, aud remember that a 
mother’s prayers will lollow you. Goodnight,” and 
imprinting a kiss outhis tear-stained cheek, she left 
the room. 

Morning came, ;ind the adieus were spoken. 
When Jamie claspil his mother’s band, she gave 
him a look,—such a look of love and tenderness, 
and faith in his promises, that it went to his very 
heart, and strengthened his resolutions to do right. 
The few tears that escaped were hidden as he turned 
away, and again he i was sailing toward the great 
metropolis, hut witijvery different feelings govern¬ 
ing his actions. The same captain guided their 
bark now as then, and he remembered the mis¬ 
chievous boy he ba4 landed at the wharf four years 
before. He could lardly call him by that name 
now. There he sat ipon deck, gazing out upon the 
broad river, whose glassy surface reflected every 
object upon its ba iks, and the beautiful scenery 
around him, but hi seemed not to be thinking ot 
these. He cared n( thing lor the myriad things that 
had diverted him sc much on a former voyage. He 
was thinking of ii s last night at home, and his 
mother’s words. He Avas sure he could never forget 
them. Oh! could he uwdisobey her again. Alas! for 
the depravity of fallen human nature, that it is so hard 
to break the chains which bind to unworthy objects* 
When Jamie arriv id at the city again, his school 
was given up, and he devoted himself entirely to 

met him, and tantalized 
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ENGINEERING PROBLEM. 


The average height of the barometer at Gouverneur, St. 
awrence Co., N. Y., is 26.91 inches, aud flic mean tempera- 
ire, by Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 51'. What then is Gout- 
■neur’s elevation above the level of the sea ? 

Gouverneur. N. Y., 1862. Edwin A. Dodds. 

Answer iu two weeks. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 658, 


Answer to Mythological Enigma:—Labor ipse voluptas. 
Ausiver to Rebus:—One (P)eaeh. 

Answer to Decapitations'.—Fred, Pink, Snail, Wheat, Mill, 
Cluck, Glass, Harm, Leaves, Clark, Pearl, Hand. 
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To Adam, Paradise was home. To the good 
among his descendants, home is Paradise. 

The best way to do good to ourselves is to do it to 
others; the right way to gather is to scatter. 

The best repentance for duty neglected is to 
set about another that is in danger of being neg¬ 
lected. 

Tiie passing years drink a portion of the light 
from our cheeks, as birds that drink at lakes leave 
their footprints on the margin. 

Diplomacy may work aB much calamity as a hat 
tie; a few ink-drops may cost a nation more misery 
and exhaustion than a river of blood. 

The progress of knowledge is slow. Like the 
sun, we cannot see it moving; but after awhile we 
perceive that it has moved; nay, that it has moved 
onward. 

See that each hour’s feelings and thoughts and ac¬ 
tions are pure and true; then will your life be such. 
The wide pasture is but separate spears oi grass; 
the sheeted bloom of the prairies but isolated 
flowers. 


business. Old companions 
him with his want of courage when he refused to 
drink. Once, indee d, he had well nigh broken his 
pledge; he raised the tempting draught to his lips, 
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man from a committee often causes a good deal of 
trouble. The ladies will want you to carry their 
butter, and honey, and fruits, and the hundred 
pretty things which female fingers so dexterously 
conjure up. The boys and the girls will want you 
to accompany them on their holiday, for they have 
been looking forward to the time and counting the 
hours for many long days; and it will be a sore 
disappointment to them and sadden all their joy, 
put out the light in their eyes and banish the smile 
from their bright, faces, if you refuse, on any pre¬ 
tense whatever, to take them to the Fair. Who 
would destroy so many bright hopes and sadden so 
many glad hearts? 


orchard products is 150 per cent,, in the ten years 
from 1840 to 1850: and since that time, we have no 
doubt, it has been far more rapid; for onr young 
orchards are beginning to bear, and every year 
adds largely to our crop of fruit. 

The increase in the production of wine is 700 per 
cent. Wine-making has only just been commenced 
in this country; and if no other good results, in a 
few years the Imported article will, as a general 
thing, be driven from the market, and thus a large 
item of expense will be saved the count ry. 

When we receive the volume, we will resume the 
subject, and eudeavor to give our readers, as tar as 
census returns can be made to do so, a view of the 
Condition and prospects ot the agricultural interests 
of the country. 
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FOWLS AND FOWL HOUSES 


The question is often asked whether a large 
number of fowls can he kept in one house with 
profit. Many find a few fowls profitable; but when 
they attempt to keep a large number, disease and 
vermin soon appear among the flocks, and the 
enterprise is abandoned. In nine cases out of ten, 
those who have endeavored to make poultry-keep¬ 
ing a large atul profitable business have been unsuc¬ 
cessful. We have before expressed the opinion that 
this was not a necessary result, but caused solely 
by inattention to the wants of the fowls, and 
especially by neglect ot cleanliness. A few birds 
may care for themselves, and do tolerably well, but 
a large flock requires strict attention—their yards, 
houses, and nests must he kept scrupulously clean, 
and abundance of suitable food and pure water 
furnished at all times. The greater the number 


OUR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


ROOSTINQ ROOM 


September is once more, upon us, and this and 
the early part of the coming month is the season 
for holding our Agricultural Fairs. In our last 
issue we gave as full a list, of these exhibitions, and 
the lime, and place of meeting, as we could obtain. 
We have a duty still to perform, and that is to urge 
our readers to give these Annual Fairs the time 
and attention necessary to their success. The man¬ 
agers may make all proper arrangements, and 
expend money freely—their plans may be wisely 
devised and vigorously executed—yet, unless the 
people, for whose benefit the whole is designed, do 
take hold of the work in earnest, failure will he 
the result. It is not only necessary that farmers 
should give a day or so in attendance on these 
Fairs, but that they should bestow previous thought, 
and make the necessary calculations for the exhi¬ 
bition of animals and the various products of the 
farm and orchard. The ladies play an important 
part in.these gatherings; and the domestic hall, in 
which are collected the wonderful specimens of 
female skill and patience, forms one of the most 
interesting features of our agricultural shows. The 
youth, too, must do their part. Onr State Agricul¬ 
tural Society offers premiums for the best steers of 
one, two and three years, trained and exhibited by 
boys under sixteen years of age; and County Agri¬ 
cultural Societies should make similar awards. 
For butter made by girls under twenty-one, this 
Society otiers four premiums—a silver cup, pair of 
butter knives, silver teaspoons, and silver medal- 
Horace Greeley, through the same. Society,offers 
a premium of fifty dollars to the boy under eighteen 
years of age who shall grow, within the State, the 
best acre of carrots in 1862 —the ground to be in one 
contiguous piece, and to be prepared and the crop 
cultivated and secured by the applicant. These are 
examples worthy of imitation by both County and 
Slate Associations. The young of to-day will he 
the good or bad farmers of the country after twenty 
years have passed; and in no way can we as well 
advance the true Interests of agriculture, as in 
exciting in the young a love of rural life and a 


Feed and Nest Room. 
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PASSAGE 


-Basement. 


Fig. 2.—Ground Floor. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


Although the Agricultural Statistics gathered 
by the takers of the census may not he correct in 
every instance, they are doubtless so in the main, 
and present, a very good index of the progress of 
our country in the most important of all industrial 
pursuits. It is, therefore, will) the greatest, interest 
that we peruse these volumes that appear every ten 
years. A Preliminary Report on the United States 
Census of 18G0 will soon be published and circulated 
among the people, and we are looking for its appear¬ 
ance with great interest, for it will afford a fine field 
for thought and comparison. The New York Trib¬ 
une lias received an advance copy of this Report, 
and made some extracts, from which we copy the 
following table, showing the aggregate agricultural 
productions of the whole country, according to the 
present and the previous national census—the years 
of 1841) and ls5'J—the last year previous to the taking 
of each census being selected lor the purpose. 

Articles. 1849. 1859. Increase. 

Wheat, bushels _ 100,485,944 171,183,381 70,097.435 

Indian Com, bushels 593 071104 830,451.707 238.880.603 

Cotton, hales _ 2.445.703 5,190,944 2,751,151 

Butter lbs. 248,075.322 460.000.854 211,834 532 

Cheese, lbs. 105,535,803 105.875,135 339,242 

Animals slaughtered.1111,703.142 $212,871,058 $101,108,511 

Sheen, No...!. 21,723.220 23 817.750 1,604.580 

Wool, lbs . 62,012.969 00,011 848 7.908,884 

Sugar cane, lbs .. 237.133.000 302,205.000 65,072.000 

Molasses, KftUons_ 12 700,991 16 837,080 3.030,089 

Sugar, maple, lbs. .. 31.253.480 88,808,884 4,610.448 

Tobacco, lbs . 109,752,055 429.300,771 229,638.110 

Wine, gallons. 221.240 1,800.008 1.238.759 

Hay. tuns 18,888.042 10,129,128 5,290,486 

Orchard products, val. $7,723,180 $19,753,361 $12,030,175 

It will be seen from the above that there lias been 
an increase in all our staple agricultural products, 
while in some the excess of 1SDD over li>49 is quite 
marked — even move than double in some cases. 
During the ten years, our population increased 
about 3oJ per cent.; yet, notwithstanding the extra¬ 
ordinary ills the wheat-grower has had to contend 
with of late, and the almost entire abandonment of 
wheat-culture in some sections, on account of the 
ravages of the fly. the wheat crop of 1859 was 70 per 
cent, over that of 1840, 


■Section at C. Fig. 7—Sec. at N Fig. S.—sec. Roosting Room. 

II, If.—Openings to roosting room. 

1.—Ventilator. 

.1, J.—Openings in inclined floor under skylights, to admit 
the light to lower itoor, which warms in winter and keeps 
sand dry. 

K. —Passage way from house to yard. 

L. —Pile of burnt, oy ster shells, bones, &e. 

M. —rig pen 

N. N.— Covered shelter in yard, for fowls to use in either 
Wet or snnnv weather. 

O. —Stone Clnlctn in Woman)-. 

I’.—Feed. 

Q, R —Cow Stalls. 

8 —Manure and compost vault. 

T. —Roosts. 

U. —Skylight, ventilator, &e. 

V. —Inclined floor for droppings. 

W. —Trap and spout to the vault. 

X. —Sand bottom 
7,.— Yard— all sand and ashes. 


Fig. •!.—Section at A, Fio fl.—Section at B. Fig. 6 

description and kkkbrkncks to illustrations. 

A A.— Water trough nnd section. 

B, B.—Feed box and section ; bolds fifty bushels 

C, C.—Nests and section NC't on each side of the hole, 

being two for each entrance, which allows the lien to be out 
Of sight while on the must. The eover lifts up for the purpose 
of taking out eggs. &«. The. nests are so eonslrueied as to 
be taken apart, by loosening the books, each one being the 
same us a drawer in a bureau. They ran he taken opart, 
cleaned, mled. and put up again in ten minutes or e-ss. There 
tire iu th»* tie.Ht* tv prison u lirre 

hens wauling to Alt are put tor three, linyf without food or 
water, which effects a perfect, remedy. 1 claim this to be the 
best plan for nous rxlant. 

I>.—Tool closet. 

E, — Ventilator from basement, and also used to send down 
bay from loft. 

F, F.—Slat partitions. 

O.—Trap door and spout leading to compost vault. 


We have fallen upon evil times—the attention 
of the community is distracted, if not absorbed in 
other matters of vast moment. The call is urgent, 
for men and money, to save our loved country from 
ruin by parricidal hands, and both have been offered 
the Government with a patriotic ardor that, has 
astonished the civilized world, and will redound to 
our houor us a people while liberty and law are 
revered on the earth. Our sons, and brothers, and 


This is a gratifying fact, 
full of the highest, encouragement; for a country can 
hardly become poor, or receive even a temporary 
check in its course of prosperity, that shows such an 
increase iu the production of the staff of life. The 
increase iu the corn crop is about 40 per cpnt.; and 
this, too, is quite satisfactory; for the full report 
will show that we have grown peas, barley, and 
other crops that in a measure take the place of corn, 
especially for pork-making, and that many of the 
Western corn-growers are giving considerable at¬ 
tention to the culture of sorghum. 

Dairy products show an increase of 4G per cent. 
This is mostly in Imtter; in cheese there is but little 
change. Since 1859 we have no doubt there has 
been a much greater increase; for in 1SG0 we ex¬ 
ported ten million pounds of butter, and in 1801 
twenty-three million; iu 18G0 twenty-three million 
pounds of cheese, and in 1861 forty million. 

The improvement in the value of slaughtered 
animals is DO per cent, or nearly double. We have 
no tables at hand by which we can ascertain how 
great a portion of this increase was exported; but it 
■was no doubt quite large, for the increase in popu¬ 
lation would not indicate a home market. In 1861 
we exported fifty million pounds of cut meats. One 
hundred and sixteen thousand barrels of pork, and 
twenty-nine thousand barrels and thirty-three thou¬ 
sand tierces of beef. 

The product of tobacco has more than doubled, 
but how great a proportion of this was grown in the 
Northern States we are unable to say. 

Our hay crop, which is one of the most important, 
and the value of which is seldom realized, has ad¬ 
vanced 40 per cent. 

We have often expressed our belief that this will 
become, and that most speedily, the greatest fruit¬ 
growing country in the world; and the prediction is 
soon to be realized. In a few years, American 
apples will be as common in the markets of Europe 
as American wheat and Hour are at the present time, 
and will be as highly prized. The increase in our 


utmost. A day or two of recreation-a little relief -y -F— • 

- . - , ... . The nests are so constructed as to be all taken 

from llie anxiety, and care, and labor of ttonmmi- . two mio ,„ ra are 1)er( e Ct |y smooth 

ally trying UM_W.11 exert » .alatary eltect .» ^ a „ d md all0 ^ g „ M lB every two months 
both mind and body, and prepare ua or a more taken down, cleanly waalicd. and then 

thorough performance ul 'he duties .bat are upon c01lled win , oil. and I 

us. He who makes an effort for the improvement , J . . , , „„„ 

. , . , , , ' ,. have never vet seen u single louse neai them, nor 

ot the agriculture of the country, does something to , / , , ■ - „ mu. nl i 

b .. ... i,i , can one be found around my premises. The oil we 

increase its wealth and power; and there never was .A „„,i u „„„ u ™iio 4 

... i i- apply with a common brush, and it can be mien 

a time in our history when there was more need of 11 J , . .. . , ... 

... . - upon as being a sure preventive (M/ainst vermin on 

the proper ellort in this direction. )■ / .’> 6 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars, and a large J ow s ‘ 
amount of time, will be expended in getting up The variety ot fowls best for the poulteier to keep 
Agricultural Exhibitions this season; and whether for profit is a matter of some importance, and at this 

this time and money are profitably laid out or time we can investigate the subject v. ithout txcite- 

w as ted, and perhaps worse than wasted, depends ment, or prejudice, and perhaps without any danget 

upou the action of farmers, and particularly upon of treading upon the toes of any dealer in fancy 

those scores of thousands of intelligent readers of fowls. Whatever breed is selected, the keeper will 
the Rural aud other agricultural publications, find it, to his interest to kill all over twooi thieeyeais 
Those who do not attend these Fairs, can of course a £ e at furthest; for we have always found that 
derive no benefit; but, more than this, they do an old hens produce fewer eggs, want to sit more fre- 
actual injury, as their presence, countenance and quently, and are more difficult to “break up. 
counsel are necessary to make them profitable. In The largo Chinese fowls were, no doubt, wonder- 
every section there are a few unprincipled persons fully over-praised. The people of almost the whole 
that always attend such gatherings; aud if the bet- civilized world became affected by the Shanghai 
ter portion of the citizens—the intelligent farmers— excitement; and therefore it was not strange thal 
stay away, these will give it a character that will the people of America, who are proverbially sus- 
result in evil to the Society and to all aoneerued. ceptible to influences of this kind, should feel it; 
Be assured, then, that you are needed, and not only effects rather severely. Now that the excitemeni 
your presence, but your aid, in making up the great has passed away, there is danger of going to the 
show of agricultural productions. You are wanted, other extreme. These large fowls accomplished £ 
too, on committees; and if you have been appointed, groat, deal of good for the poultry of the country 
be sure to attend, for the absence of one honest We liaYl bred our old stock until it had become sadli 


CORN AND BEAN HARVEST 


LEG OF THE DORKING. 

They are square and compact in form, with short 
legs, short neck, and heavy breast, giving a greater 
proportion of desirable flesh to the amount ot offal 
than almost any other fowl. They fatten easily, and 
this, with the other desirable qualities mentioned, 
makes them favorites with those who deal in dressed 
poultry. The Dorking lays well, and makes a goed 
mother, though we prefer lighter fowls for this pur¬ 
pose. 

The Spanish, or Black Spanish, is the most beauti¬ 
ful of all our domestic fowls; aud this is the variety 
which Mr. H BBRi ex seems to prefer. We quote the 
description of Kuhakiisox: —“The color of the 
Spanish fowl is a glossy black, and the feathers of 
the legs, thighs, and belly, are particularly decided 
in their hue, aud of a velvety aspect It is a stately 
bird, and ot a grave aud majestic deportment, and 
is, in either utility or beauty, to be surpassed by 
none of its congeners. One of the most striking 
characteristics of this fowl is a white cheek, and 
the comb and wattles are singularly large, simple, 
and of a very high color; the teet and legs are of a 
leaden color, except the soles of the feet, which are 
of a dirty fleshy hue. A full grown cock will weigh 
about 71 pounds; the hen about 6$. This is a fowl 
well deserving the attention of the breeder, aud 
presents no peculiarities of constitution that would 
; suggest difficulties in either hatching or rearing. 
ia inLia Birds thpv hold a nlace in the very first 


Editors Rural New-Yorkf,r:— Our crops, with 
the exception of corn and beans, are mainly har¬ 
vested, and we have no reason to complain at the 
result. The wet weather caused the wheat to shell 
some, and in a few cases there may he a little injury 
from growing; but take it altogether, wc have good 
reason to he satisfied, and to thank a kind I rovidence 
that it. is so well with us in this respect. It is easy 
for some to grumble, wiili or without cause; but it 
is better that we should all look at the bright side. 
With hay it was a catching time, but the crop in this 
section was secured in good condition. For a little 
Lime there was something o! a scare about hay, and 
the price went up rapidly; but when the facts be¬ 
came known the price receded, and there is no pros¬ 
pect at present that hay will be unusually high the 
coming winter. Still, it brings a good paying price, 
aud this in the end is best for all. 

Our corn is now coming on very well; and the 
crop, though not as large as we have had some sea¬ 
sons, will be pretty fair, if the Irost keeps off a few 
weeks longer. On the night of the third we had a 
little fYoet, though not enough to do injury. For a 
day or so things looked serious for the corn; but tho 
weather is now wurrn, and it is very likely corn 
will he out of danger before another cold snap. It 
will, however, require all the season we are likely 
to have; and farmers, now that most other things 
are out of the way, can afford to give the time neces- 
















attempts made to rear queens from the remaining 
drone larvae. On destroying these, removing all 
the unsealed brood, and re-inserting the imprisoned 
queen, the bees speedily showed their willingness 
to receive her, and she was treated with due respect 
and attention when liberated. 

There was obviously an error of instinct in this 
case, as the bees undertook to rear a queen from 
drone larvic rather than accept one already fertile. 
This was the more surprising as they had not long 
been used to the presence of a drone-producing 
queen. If the colony had not been in a movable 
comb-hive, it would hare been exceedingly dillicult, 
if not impossible, to apply a remedy in this case. 

Last spring my brother-in-law had three queen¬ 
less colonies in his apiary. It was late when he dis¬ 
covered their queenless condition, and one of them 
wa 3 so greatly reduced, that it could only be re¬ 
stored by the insertion of combs with worker brood. 
Royal cells were started, and a queen reared in this 
colony. "When the young queen made her bridal 
excursion, the bees accompanied her in a body, and 
clustered on a neighboring tree as a swarm. He 
hived them as usual 5 but next day they issued 
again, and repeated this seven times on different 
days—change of hive and temporary confinement 
of the queen having been resorted to in rain to 
induce them to Btay. Finally, the insertion of a 
comb with eggs and larva; effected a change of 
temper, and they suffered the queen to leave unat¬ 
tended. 

Here, evidently, an inordinate attachment to their 
queen, and desire for brood, caused the bees to pur¬ 
sue a course calculated more than any other to 
defeat their object; as the lecundation of a queen 
very rarely occurs while a colony is in the act qJ 
swarming.—0. IIotue, in the Bienenzeitung. 


bees is the maximum number which can, in the most 
favorable circumstances, contemporaneously exist 
in a colony, as the progeny of a single queen. Such 
is, consequently, the largest extent to which the 
population of a single colony can at any time attain, 
by natural process.— Donhoff’s Contributions to 
Bee Culture. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield. Norwalk_ 

Windham, Brooklyn___ 

Middlesex. Middletown__ 

Tolland Co. Horse Show. Rockville_ 

NEW JERSEY. 

Monmouth. Freehold.... 

Burlington, Mount Holly.. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie, Erie_____ 

Bucks. Newtown_ 

Susquehanna. Montrose...... 

Beaver, Beaver_....___ 

Washington, Washington_ 

Chester, Westchester . 

Lawrence. New Castle... 

Luzerne. AVilkesbarrc. 

Snyder. Middlebur.v... 

Crawford Comieautville... 

Indiana, Indiana___ 

Columbia, Bloorasburg. 


The Nkw York State Fair, as our readers havealrea/lv 
been advised, is to be held In this city from Sept. 30th to Oct. 
3d, inclusive. The arrangements for a grand Exhibition and 
large attendance are nearly completed. Pamphlets containing 
Regulations and List of Premiums offered (amounting to 
upward or J9.000) have been circulated over the State, and a 
large and beautiful poster, containing the programme of the 
Fair, is being widely distributed. While the officer* of the 
StAte Society have been tlms active, the Board of Managers of 
the Monroe Co. Ag Society (having the Local Arrangement* 
for the Fair in charge.) have doue nobly in preparing their 
grounds for the exhibition. The buildings, stables, stalls. 
&c., are nearly completed, and will excel those furnished for 
previous exhibitions. The main buildings are designed to be 
permanent, and hence well constructed—a great improvement 
over the temporary erections at former Fairs. With these, 
and other preparations and arrangements, the Fair ought to 
prove a success, as we trust it may, the war excitement to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Every town in Western New 
York, especially, should he well represented on the occasion, 
and we hope to see many thousands from other sections. The 
watering places arc more numerously thronged this season 
than usual, and it is hoped the State Fairs will be equally well 
attended 


-Sept. 17, 18 

Sept, 30—Oct. 1 


.(postponed) 
Sept. 24, 25 
.Sept, 24, 26 
Sept. 24—26 
Sept. 24—26 
Sept. 26, 27 
Oct, 1— 3 
Oct. 1— 3 
.Oct. 1— 3 
Oct. 1— 3 
Oct 1— 3 
Oct 15—18 


Fall Flowing. 

The editor of the Illinois Farmer says:—So 
Boon as the small grains are harvested, no time 
should be lost in putting the plow to work. The 
stubble should be turned under with a shallow 
furrow, that the grain scattered out on the ground 
may come up for fall feed for stock, and to rot the 
weeds and other trash that covered the surface; 
besides this, if aarain plowed in the spring, the plow 
can go below the old furrow and not turn up hut 
turn under still deeper the seeds of weeds. Some 
years since, we took a good lesson in this mode of 
plowing; wo deeply fall-plowed some three acres 
intended for spring rape; this we again plowed the 
last of May. The surface at the time was almost 
free of weeds, and would have done well if it had 
been sown w ith rape; but we were hound for a good 
crop, and in went the plow up to the beam, but just 
reaching the bottom of the fall furrow. The result 
was the bringing to the surface all the seeds of the 
last years crop of weeds and unrotted stubble. 
The rape was sown, and the result was a fine crop 
of weeds, which soon choked out, the rape; hut it 
has proved a valuable lesson both to us and others. 


MICHIGAN. 


Van Buren, Paw Taw . 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo 

Monroe. Monroe _ 

Shiawassee, Owosso_ 

Hillsdale. Hillsdale .... 

Jackson. Jackson_ 

Eaton .. 

Cass, Cassopolis.. 


_Sept. 22—24 

_Sept. 24—26 

_Oct. I, 2 

_Oct. 2, 8 

.—Oct, 2— 4 
....Oct 8-10 

Sept. 30—Oct.. 2 
_Oct. 8—10 


OHIO 


Coshocton, Coshocton_ 

Geauga, Burton.. 

Fran Win, Columbus_ 

Medina, Medina.. 

Defiance, Defiance__ 

Highland. Hillsboro.. 

Clinton, Wilmington.... 

Pickaway. Circleville... 

Carroll, Carrollton__ 

Ashland. Hayesville. 

Columbiana, New Lisbon.. 

Clermont. Bantam......___ 

Huron, Milan__ 

Knox. Ml. Vernon... 

Ashtabula, Jefferson.... 

Miami, Troy____ 

Lorain Union, W'cllington. 

Lake, Painesviile. 

Champaign, Urbana.. 

Ashland Ashland. 

Portage, Ravenna__ 

Lorain, Elyria_ 

Hardin, Kenton... 

Shelby. Sidney. 

Harrison, Cadiz... 

Morrow, M.t Gilead_ 

Seneca, Tiffin. . 

Summit, Akron___ 

Wayne, Wooster.... 

Lawrence. Ironton... 

Trumbull, Oak Grove. 

Tuscarawas Valley, Maslllon. 

Richland. Mansfield__ 

Morgan, McConnellsville. 

Tuscarawas New Philadelphia. 

■William*, Bryan.. 

Logan, Belleiontaine- 

Delaware. Delaware .. 

Greene, Xenia. 

Stark. Canton... 

Union, Marysville... 

INDIANA. 

Decatur, Greensburg. 

Wabash. Wabash. 

Posey, New Harmony.— 

Fulton, Rochester. 

ILLINOIS, 

McHenry. McHenry..— 

Morgan ’Jacksonville ...._ 

DeKalh. Sycamore. 

Coles, Charleston... 

Bureau, Princeton__ 

Hillsborough...... 

Montgomery, Hillsboro- 

Hancock, Carthage .. 

Whitesides. Morrison.. 

Winnebago, Rockford_ 

Grundy. Morris. 

DuPnge. Wheaton... 

Carroll, Mt. Carroll. 

Kankakee. Kankakeo.. 

Pike, Pittsfield... 

Champaign, Urbana.... 

Macon, Deeatnr.. 

Sangamon. Springfield.. 

Kendall. Bristol___ 

Boon, Brlvidere___ 

Vermillion Catlin__ 

Richland, Gluey.. 

Logan Union, Atlanta .... 

MeCoupin, Carlinville.. 

Knox Knoxville_ 

Mercer. Millersburg__ 

Jo Daviess Galena- 

Marion Salem .......--- 

Randolph. Sparta. 

Tazewell. Tremont.. 

DeKftlb, DcKttlb .. 

Kane, Geneva___ 

LaSalle. Ottawa_ 

Union Fair.' Warren.. 

Jasper, Newton_ 

Jeff tsoi 1 Mt. Vernon.. 

Shelby. Shelbyville... 

Lee. Dixon... 

St. Clair, Belleville.... 

Christian. Taylorsville.. 

Greene, Carrollton.. 

Warren, Monmouth. 

Madison, Edwardsville. 

Edgar, Paris---— 

Piatt, Mondcello.. 

Fulton, Le tveston.. 

Moultrie, Sullivan. 

Stephenson, Freeport. 

Monroe, Waterloo..... 


_Sept, 8—10 

_Sept, 0 —li 

_Sept. 9—12 

_Sept. 9—12 

-Sept. 10—12 

—Sept 10—12 
....Sept. 10-12 
....Sept. 10-12 

_Sept. 14—16 

_Sept. 23—25 

_Sept. 23-25 

....Sept. 23-26 

_Sept 24-26 

....Sept, 24—26 

_Sept. 24-26 

_Sept 24—26 

....Sept. 24-26 
.Sept. 30—Oct 2 
Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
.Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
Sept 30—Oct. 3 
Sept 80—Oct. 3 
....Oct. 1— S 

....Oct. I— 3 

_Oct. 1—3 

...Oct, 1—3 

....Oct. 1—3 

_Oct 1—3 

....Oct. 1— 3 

....Oct. 1—3 

....Oct 1—8 

—Oct. 1— 4 
....Oct. 7—9 

_Oct. V—9 

....Oct. 7— 9 

....Oct 7— 9 

....Oct, 7—10 

....Oct 8—10 

....Oct. 8—10 

_Oct. 8—10 

....Oct, 8—10 


STACKING AND DRYING BEANS 


Friend Moore:—H aving seen a mothod of stack¬ 
ing beans in an editorial of a late number of the 
Rural, and having tried that and seen a great 
many other ways tried, I will give mine: 

I use two stakes instead of one, seven or eight 
feet long and from one and a half to two inches 
through. Set them in the ground about two inches 
apart; put a withe on the stakes a foot or eighteen 
inches from the ground; take a small handful of 
beans, and lay the roots between the stakes, so far 
through that the tops will not reach the ground; 
then a bunch the other side in the same way. After 
this, the roots only should come between the stakes, 
and the roots of each hunch should be laid at right 
angles with those of the bunch preceding. When 
within a foot of the top of the stakes, put on another 
withe, drawing the stakes together to hug the roots 
closely, then till up with beans, as before, to the top; 
then take two bunches of beans, tie the roots to¬ 
gether and lay astride the top, and it is finished. 
Beans stacked in this way will never mold, as 
they often will when stacked around one stake. 
They should ho stacked as soon as pulled, and 
always handled by the roots. When the stacks are 
thoroughly dry, they may taken to the barn whole, 
pulling the stakes from the ground. j. T. 0 . 
Muscatine, Iowa 18G2. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— 1 noticed a request 
for information about drying beans. I have had 
some experience in the business. My way is to 
plant the marrow beans as early as it will do, and 
tend them well, and they will ripen by the 15th of 
August. Let them get thoroughly ripe. Full and 
spread them as thinly as possible. Turn them over 
with a fork as you would hay. In one or two dayB 
at the most they will dry plenty to haul to the 
barn. Thrash and clean as fast as taken to the 
barn. After cleaning, spread thinly for a time, and 
stir them, if necessary. 

I raised castor oil beans from 1825 to 1837, and 
will state how we dried them. We had a dry-house 
to suit the quantity we wanted to dry. I think 20 
by SO feet is a very suitable size for a dry-house. 
Make ft as tight as can be with rough boards. The 
joists ought to he about six feet from the ground. 
The floor should be laid on the joists with narrow 
strips of boards, with space between each board for 
the Deans to lalL below as Wiuy are pounded out 
after they are dry. Clay soil will do very well for 
the lower floor. Two stoves would he enough for a 
house of the above size. Stone coal is much the 
best for heating, as it is much less trouble to tend 
the fires. D. Green. 

Rennook, Noble Co., Ohio, 1862. 


Uxioa of Onto Aoriccltcral Papers.—W e have inaii 
vertantly neglected to chronicle the fact that the Ohio Culti¬ 
vator. monthly, and Firld Tfotrjt- weekly, formerly published 
by Col. S. D. Harris, nt Columbus, have been united with 
the Ohio Fanner, at Cleveland. The consolidated papers will 
he continued under the latter tide, at Cleveland, by Col, 
Harris— Mr. Tuo. W. Bitowx.who has conducted the Farmer 
creditably for many years, retiring from the honorable service 
The Colonel is wide awake and can spread himself hand 
nomcly, and also the advertisements—ns witness the 14 col¬ 
umns of "that same" in his last " issoo." Success to the 
consolidation and the Colonel! 


Cattle In the Itoada. 

The following, from a Massachusetts paper, con¬ 
tains suggestions worthy of attention in other States, 
and where no such law as that alluded to has been 
enacted: 

The best judicial authority in our land has de¬ 
cided (and the decision has been confirmed time and 
again) that when a person sells or deeds a portion 
of land to a county for a public road, he merely 
gives the public the right of free passage over that 
land, and no one has the right to remove earth from 
the roadB—and of course the same applies to the 
grass. This places the matter iu the hands of the far¬ 
mers, and gives them a remedy which they should 
make use of. It is not proper or humane to injure 
or hurt the cattle thus committing a nuisance, hut 
their owners should suffer for it My treatment 
(which I find effectual) is to treat all such animals 
as strays, according to the law made and provided 
for such; that is, take them into your field, and if 
not soon called for, advertise them, and charge for 
pasturage and expenses. 

We have a law against any person who owns six¬ 
teen acres turning stock into the road, but this does 
not give any one owning less or none at all the right 
to turn theirs on the public road, because no author¬ 
ity can give the right The owners say that if farm¬ 
ers would keep good fences the cattle would not 
trouble them. But all know that a good fence will 
not turn an experienced road Hteer or cow, for they 
bare a wonderful facility, acquired by long practice, 
of letting down bars and throwing the riders off 
fences, which cattle that have enough to eat know 
nothing about. Whenever these cows appear within 
the limits of my larm, 1 drive them into a small lot 
near the house, where they remaiD lor eighteen or 
twenty hours, when, if not called for, they go into the 
paeturo meadow with Die other cows, and their pas¬ 
ture hill hegitiB and continues until it is paid and the 
cows are removed. If not called tor within five 
days, they are advertised. In this way I and some 
dozen of my neighbors keep ourselves nearly clear 
of this nuisance. 


Crops ;x Sovturils Wisconsin —a recent letter from J. A 
SittTit, Walworth Co., Wis.. says:—“Another harvesting Is 
about completed in Southern Wisconsin Such a crop of 
grass was never cut before, either for quality or quantity. 
Wheat, I think, may he called a light yield; other grain good. 
Wisconsin, it is believed, will fill her quota (possibly one or 
two counties excepted) without a draft. The people arc 
awake to their responsibility in the war.’’ 


Bee Colony— Maximum Population. 

L Under favorable circumstances, in the mofd 
genial season of the year, the queen bee may cer¬ 
tainly lay three thousand eggs a day. If we assume 
this as the maximum , and furthermore that she can 
continue to be thus prolific during six weeks or 42 
days, or — naming a definite period—from the 1 st of 
June to the ]2th of July inclusive, there will issue 
from the cellB three thousand young bees, daily, in 
the interval from the 21st of June to the 2d of 
August, inclusive; and the colony would thus, if for 
the present we disregard casualties contain 120,000 
young bees on the 2d of August. 

2. The average duration of life of the bees exist¬ 
ing in ft colony during a conterminous period, is, 
in the summer, about six weeks. 


The National Fred Cutter, illustrated and described In 
theRcRAt, of August 23d, is advertised in our present num¬ 
ber. As this advertisement was inadvertantly omitted at the 
time the description of the machine was given, we now insert 
it conspicuously, soliciting the attention of farmers and others 
interested in the economical preparation of forage for stock. 

See, also, the other new advertisements In this paper. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS FOR 1862. 


I have satisfied 
myself, by observation of Italian bees this season, 
that this estimate, first made by Dzierzon, is sub¬ 
stantially correct; for the common bees remaining 
in a colony, at the end of bix weeks from the day 
an Italian queen was given to it, were relatively 
so few in number as not to bo worth taking into 
account. 

These assumptions 1 regard as reasonable, relia¬ 
ble, and warranted by the observations of the most 
competent bee-keepers. 

Cordially approving of the accurate mode of con¬ 
ducting investigation — which the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, following the example of Huber, has the 
merit of re-introducing in apiology, and which 
does not content itself with mere a priori reason¬ 
ing, but strives to give the precision of number and 
measure to the observed facts recorded—I stupefied 
a swarm of bees just issued, aud measured it ac- 
wxvatfdy iu u glass vessel. Three weeks thereafter, 
just before any brood had Ion me cells, 1 stupefied 
and measured it again. The result showed that 
less than one-third of the original quantity remain¬ 
ed in the colony. 

Accordingly, if we assume that the average dura¬ 
tion of life of a generation of bees is six weeks, the 
colony in which 12 l >,000 bees were hatched within 
the six weeks preceding the 2 d of August, will no 
longer contain any of the older bees,or such as were 
hatched prior to the 21 st of June. Nor will the 
whole of the 120,000 young bees be still in existence, 
as is manifest from tbo following considerations: 

If the conterminously produced mass of bees, or, 
to use a briefer expression, a generation , dies out 
iu six weeks, then, of the 120,000 bees which came 
into existence successively in that period, one-half 
will have perished at the close of the term; for the 
medium value of the life of the bees is only half aB 
great, at the end of the term, as that of an entire 
generation. The age of a bee hatched on the 21st 
of June will, on the 2nd of August, be 42 days, 
while that of another, hatched on the 2d of August, 
is 0 day —the middle term, therefore, is 21 days. 

A bee hatched on the 22d of June will be 41 
days old on the 2 d of August; and a bee hatched on 
the 1st of August will be one day old on the 2d ot 
August. The aggregate of the ages is 42 days, and 
the medium age is the half thereof, 21 days. Now, 
if we conceive the several ages of the bees in the 
colony to be an arithmetical series, we shall readily 
see that the middle term of this series is also 21 
days. 

The medium age to which the 120,000 bees would 
have attained on the 2d of August, is, consequently, 
21 days; while the medium term of the ever-dimin¬ 
ishing mass of bees constituting the colony hived 
on the 21st of June, will, on the 2d of August, or 
in this period of six weeks, be 42 days —none of 
them then surviving. 

Now, if at this busy season, all the bees of a colony 
severally perish in 42 days, then only one-halt of 
the whole number hatched since the 21st of June, 
will be dead on the 2d of August. Only one-half 
of the term allotted to a generation having elapsed, 
the bees will have made only one-half of the whole 
number of life-perilling excursions, and have en¬ 
countered only a moiety of the casualties to which 
they are necessarily exposed. Hence, of the 120,- 
000 young bees hatched, one-half will have perished 
before the 2d of August, and 63,000 remain living 
on that day. 

But if, of the 126,000 bees hatched, 63,000 perish 
in 42 days, the average daily mortality or loss is 
1,500. Now, as the existing stock of bees may be 
conceived of as an arithmetical series; and as the 
increase of life-periling excursions, and the conse¬ 
quently resulting losses, likewise constitute an 
arithmetical series; and as the first term of this 
seriesjis 0, the middle term 1,500, and the last term 
3,000, it follows that on the 2d of August, the daily 
loss will have reached 3,000. Hence, from the 2d 
of August (or did the prolificness of the queen 
remain undiminished,) the daily loss and gain 
respectively would balance each other; and there 
would thenceforward be neither increase nor dimi¬ 
nution of the aggregate number constituting the 
colony. Thus we reach the conclusion that 63,000 

* In a colony having a queen that lays 3,000 eggs daily—a 
degree of prolificness which pre-supposes an abundance of 
pasturage, and great activity iu gathering honey and pollen, 
and of course a correspondingly great destruction and logs of 
bees—the average duration of life may be considerably less. 


....Oct. 8-10 

....Sept, 9-12 

_Sept. 10—12 

....Sept. 10-13 
....Sept, 14-17 

_Sept. 16 

....Sept. 16-19 
...Sept. 16—19 
... Sept. 16—19 
....Sept. 16—19 
....Sept. 16-18 

_Sept. 17—19 

....Sept. 17—19 
....Sept. 17—19 
....Sept. 17-20 

_Sept. 18—21 

_Sept. 22—20 

....Sept. 22-26 

_Sept. 23—26 

_Sept. 23-25 

....Sept. 9-12 
....Sept. 24, 26 
_... Sept. 23-—26 
.. .Sept. 23-26 

_Sept. 23—26 

_Sept. 23—25 

....Bept. 23—26 
.. .Sept. 24. 25 
....Sept. 24—26 

_.Sept. 24—26 

_Bept 24—26 

....Sept. 25—27 
Bept. 29—Oct 1 
Sept. 29—Oct. 4 


VTe re publish a list of such National. State, County and 
Local Fairs for 1862 as are to he held after the date at which 
this paper is put to press, (Sept. 9,) with such corrections and 
additions as we have been able to make during the past week. 

NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL FAIRS. 

National Wine Fair, U S., Washington, D. C.Ian. 14, ’63 

World's Horse Fair, Chicago. Ill.Sept, 2—16 

American Institute, New York. Entries for prizes tiil Dec. 13 
' " ' 4 .Sept. 17—19 

Sept. 22—26 


Canada West, Toronto...... 

STATE FAIR8. 

NewY’ork, Rochester... 

Illinois Horticultural, Chicago.. 

Wisconsin, M&dison, —.. 

Wisconsin Agr. & Meeh., Milwaukee.. 

New Hampshire, Concord.. 

Vermont, Rutland... 

Ohio, Cleveland..... 

Kentucky, Louisville .......... 

Minnesota St. Paul-- 

American Bornological Society, Boston, Mass 

Michigan. Detroit..... 

Illinois, Peoria....... 

Iowa, Dubuque. 

Pennsylvania. Norristown. 

Indiana. Indiunupolia .... 

New Jersey. Newark .... 

California," Sacramento. 

Connecticut, Hartford... 

Kentucky Ag’l and Mech’l, Lexington. 

COUNTY FAIRS.—NEW YORK. 

Allegany, Angelica_ 

Broome Binghamton ... 

Cattaraugus, Olean. 

Cayuga. Auburn ... 

Chenango, Norwich_ 

Chautauqua, Panama_ 

Cortland, Homer .. 

Delaware, Franklin. 

Tompkins, Ithaca_ 

Genesee, Data via. 

Jefferson, Watertown... 

Livingston, Geneseo_ 

Ontario. Canandaigua... 

Orleans, Albion. 

Oswego, Fulton__ 

Queens Nawtown_ 

Rensselaer, Lansing burg 
Putnam, Lake Mahopac 

Steuben, Bath. 

Wyoming, Warsaw_ 

Ulster. Kingston.... 

Washington, Salem_ 

Lewis, Turin...... 


Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
....Bept. 8—13 
....(postponed) 

_Sept. 9-12 

....(postponed | 

_Sept. 9—T.' 

....Bept. 16-19 

_Sept. 16-20 

-17—19 

- -Sept. 17—19 
-Sept. 23—26 


(postponed) 


Sept. 30—Oct 3 
.Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
.Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
.Sept.. 30—Oct. 3 
Sept. 30—Oct. 4 

-Oct. 7—10 

....Sept. 9-12 


limiting ami Composting IHur.k. 

The Maine Farmer talks well and seasonably 
on this subject, and its advice should he heeded in 
all sections where muck is easily obtainable. It 
says:—“The present is 8 good time for digging 
muck from its bed, and if possible, hauling it to the 
barn-yard. The bogs or swamps where it is depos¬ 
ited, are now dry, and the muck is in a most desir¬ 
able state lor being thrown out and carted, provid¬ 
ing the team can be so used. Besides, the work of 
harvesting is generally accomplished, and the labor 
ot the farm cannot be turned to a more profitable 
account. During a ride through Sidney last 
week, we noticed some farmers tlms engaged, 
and the muck so hauled was being left in yards to 
be used this fall as a litter and absorbent of the 
liquid voidings of the stock. 

To torn a compost of muck, it needs to be thor¬ 
oughly pulverized or reduced to a fine form by the 
action of the atmosphere. When thrown from its 
bed it is in a crude state, and should remain in (he 
heap for a year, being forked over twice during that 
period. After this, it can be carted directly to the 
field that is to he manured, or hauled to the stables 
for use as an absorbent. If the farmer can obtain a 
supply of muck each year, it will be better to let it 
remain the above length of time before using it in a 
compost. Unleached wood ashes or quick lime are 
both used with muck as a compost. We should, how¬ 
ever, use the former, (because they are rich in pot¬ 
ash,) in connection with the latter, as they are both 
powerful alkalies. Muck varies considerably in its 
composition, and also in acidity, and for this reason 
experience must teach the required amount of ashes 
and lime to he used with it; a sufficient quantity to 
induce fermentation being all that is necessary. A 
cord of muck contains 103 bushels. To this should 
be added five bushels of ashes, one of quick lime 
and one of salt, placed alternately in layers, and 
afterwards thoroughly mixed by forking or shovel¬ 
ing over the whole heap. Muck which was thrown 
out last summer, or even this spring, can he com¬ 
posted now, forked over this lall and again in the 
spring, and will then be ready for use. It will be 
found a most valuable manure for corn, potatoes, root 
crops, or as a top-dressing for grass lands. 

Where muok was dug out in the spring or early 
part of summer, hut from the circumstances of its 
location cannot by carted until winter, it would be a 
good plan to compost it now where it is, in the man¬ 
ner above described, hauling it be the first sledding 
to the field intended to be manured, and forking it 
over in the spring, adding, if necessary, a small por¬ 
tion of ashes and Balt at the time of perlbrming the 
operation. If this is deemed impracticable, it can 
be hauled into the barn-yard in early winter, and 
by letting the cattle and sheep run on it during the 
winter and following summer, it will by fall become 
somewhat mixed with the manure of the stock, and 
can be carted out to use on potatoes or corn the next 
season. Or, it the winter is not severely cold, it can 
be thrown into the Btalls behind the cattle, and alter 
remaining one day, deposited in the shed or cellar 
with the other manure. At any rate, if the muck is 
in the yard it can be used as an absorbent in the 
spring, and will in this way add value not only to 
the muck itself, but actually improve, tor general 
purposes, the other manure. 


...Sept. £3, 24 
...Bept. 9—12 
...Sept 23—25 
...Sept. 24—26 
...Sept, 24—20 
...Sept, li, 12 
.. .Bept. 23—25 
...Sept. 17—19 
...Sept. 24—26 
...Sept. 17, 18 
...Sept. 17, 18 
...Sept. 25, 26 
...Sept. 24—26 
...Sept. 17. IS 
...Oct, 8-10 
...Sept. 18, 19 
...Sept 15—19 
...Sept. 24-26 

_Sept. 24—20 

-Sept. 23, 24 

_Sept. 23—25 

Sept 80—Oct. 1 

_Sept. 16—18 

-(postponed) 

....Sept. 16, 17 
....Sept. 25, 20 
Sept. 30—Dot. 1 
....Sept 10—12 
-..Sept. 23—25 


THE LAMB DISEASE-AGAIN 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —I noticed an t. tide 
in the Rural of June 7, by W. D. Dickinson, in 
regard to the disease among lambs. As I have had 
some experience in this disease, I thought I would 
give it to Rural readers. It is as lollows:—LaBt 
fall I purchased ten of the best grade ewes I could 
find, for two dollars per head. I then bought a 
Spanish buck one year old, and turned him with the 
ewes about the 26th of November. I then com¬ 
menced feeding them corn once a day, aDd gave 
them about one gill each once a day, until the first 
of March. I took no more care of the buck than of 
the ewes. When I purchased this buck 1 found 
that he had a small bunch in his neck; but as I had 
heard that they did no harm I concluded to use him. 

At the time tor the ewes to drop their lambs 1 put 
them in a small yard near the house where I had 
three calves. The ten ewes had thirteen lambs, and 
nearly every one had swellings in their necks. Out 
of the thirteen I saved only five, with a great deal of 
care. When I came to shear my sheep I found that 
nearly all ol my ewes had swellings in their necks. 
They sheared six pounds to the head. After I had 
sheared the buck I took him out into the yard, stuck 
my knile into the swelling, and he bled to death; so 
I came to the conclusion that the swelling was od 
the windpipe, and the large veins ran over it Then, 
from curiosity, Ithought 1 would examine the calves, 
and to my astonishment I found they had quite large 
swellings also. And now. if any ot your readers can 
explain the cause of this phenomenon, I should he 
glad to hear from them through the Rural. 

Battle Creek, Mich , Aug. 18,1862. T. W, Cask. 


KENTUCKY. 


Boyd, Ashland 


WISCONSIN. 


Sept. 9—11 
.Sept. 9—11 
Sept. 16—18 
Sept. 16—18 
.Sept. 37, 18 
.Sept. 17, 18 
.Sept. 17, 18 
.Sept. 24, 20 
.Sept. 24—26 
.Sept. 25, 26 
Oct. 2, 8 


Balmouth. 

Walworth, Elkhorti--- 

Fond du Lae, Fond du Luc. 

Racine, Union Grove .. 

Green Lake. Berlin-....-... 

Sheboygan. Sheboygan Full*.. 

St. Croix, Hudson.. 

Jefferson, Lake Mills .. 

Columbia. Portage. 

Adams. Friendship. 

Kau Claire. Eau Claire. 

Vernon, Viroqua... 

IOWA. 

Marshall, Marshall.. 

PoJlc, Desmoines. 

Beuton, Vinton. 

Washington, Washington—. 

Hardin, Eldora__ —.... 

Butler, Butler Center...... 

Guthrie Guthrie Center.. 

Harrison. Magnolia.....—. 

Wheatland, Wheatland.....- 

Cent. Iowa Dist. Ag’l Society, Desmoine 

Chickasaw. New Hampton. 

Lucas, Chariton. 

Scott, Davenport. 

Cedar Valley Cedar Falls. 

Linn, Cellar Rapid*..-. 

Jone*. Anamosa___ 

Floyd . 

Bremer, Waverly.. 

Jackson, Maquoketa. 

Cedar, near Springdale ....... 

Cedar, Tipton___ 

MINNESOTA. 

Union, Hampton ... 

Rice, Faribault.-.. 

Ramsey with State, St. Paul. 

Dodge," Waseoja.... 


Albany, Albany. 


Cayuga Southern, Sherwood’s Corners 

Essex Elizabethtown _ 

Greene, Cairo.. 

Oneida, Rome.... 

St. Lawrence, Canton.. 

Westchester, Mt. Vernon_ 

Fulton, Gloversville. 

Schoharie. Schoharie. 

Tioga, Owego.. 

NEW TORIC UKtOJV AKD TOWS FAIRS. 

Aftou, Alton..... 

Barton, Factoryville.. 

Susquehanna Valley, Unadilla.. 

Aurora, Aurora.... 

Constantin, CouBiantia... 

Columbus, Columbus.. 

Drydeti Dryden . 

Genesee Valley, Nunda...... 

Oxford, Oxford_____ 

Caiuweraga, parisviile. 

Seneca Falls Union. Seneca Falls.. 

Tonawando Valley, Attica... 

Dundee Union, Dundee... 

Brock port Union, Broekport..... 

Brooktield Union, Brookfield. 

Brookfield, North Brookfield.. 

Chautauqua Union, Fredonia.. 

Vienna, North Bay...... 

Palmyra Union, Palmyra... 

Rosendale, Rosendale .... 

Harpursvilie, Harpursvilie. 

Ridgeway and Shelby Union, Medina_ 

Rushvilie Union, Husbrille. 


Sept. 10, n 
.Sept. 15, 16 
.Sept. 17—19 
Sept. 17, 18 
.Sept. 17 
Sept. 17, 18 
Bept. 37, 18 
.Sept. 17, 18 
Sept. 17—19 
Sept, 17—19 
Sept. 18, 19 
Sept. 18, 19 
Bept. 22—25 
.Sept. 22—25 
Sept. 23—26 
Sept. 24—26 
Sept. 24—26 
.Oct. 8, 9 

.Oct, 8—10 
.Oct. 9, 10 
.Oct. 14—16 


,8ept. 18, 19 
.Oct 2— 4 
Sept. 23; 24 
.Sept. 24, 25 
.Sept, j], lg 
.Oct. 13—15 
.Oct. 9—10 
.Sept. 17, 18 
.Sept. 10—18 
.Sept 19, 20 
.Sept. 23—25 
.Sept. 12, 13 
.Oct. 15—17 
.Sept, 25, 26 
.Bept. 24, 25 
.Oct. 8, 9 

.Bept. 25, 26 
.Sept. 17, 18 
.Oct. 6— 8 
Sept. 16, 18 
.Oct. 1, 2 
.Sept. 10—12 
Sept. 22, 23 


KANSAS. 


Lawrence, New Castle. 

Jefferson, Oskaloosa.. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Joaquin, Stockton__ 

Snnta Clara, Santa Jose...— 

Contra CoBta, Pacheco..-. 

CANADA WEST. 

North Lanark, Almonte.... 

Kingston Electoral, Kingston. 

Peel, Brampton... 

Brockville, Brockville. 

Russell, Auburn. 

North Bimroe, Barrie. 

South Simene, Bradford. 

Grenville, Prescott.. 

Stormont, Cornwall..... 

Durham West, Newcastle. 

North Leeds and Grenville, Frankville... 

North Ontario. Prince Albert_ 

East York, Markham Village... 

Boulli Wellington, Guelph.... 

North Wellington, Fergus. 

CANADA EAST. 

Laval, St. Vincent de Paul. 

Terrebonne, Gmnde Lignes. 

Stanstead, Baroston Comers.. 

Montcalm, St. Patrick, Rawdon. 

Soulanges, St. Clet.....— 

St. Hyaciuthe, St. llyacintbe. 

Chateauguay, Ste Martine. 

Compton, CookBhire, Eaton . 

Richmond, Danville .... 

Bagot, Ste. Rosalie.... 

Bona venture No. 2, Maria-- 

Bonaventnre No. 2, Mann ...... 

L’Assomption, St. Paul l’Ennite. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Kings Co. Central. Hampton Ferry. 

Carlton, W’oodstock--- 

Kingston Upion, Kingston. 


MAINE 


Drones. 

M. de Geliere says he frequently had colo¬ 
nies which, being unduly supplied with drone comb, 
produced a greatly disproportioned number of 
drones. Ho caught and killed more than five 
thousand drones, on one occasion, from a single 
hive. When flying, they appeared to be more 
numerous than the workers. Though really largely 
in the minority, they produced vastly more noise 
and contusion. 


....Bept. 9—12 
Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
....Oct. 7—10 


Waldo. Belfast.. 

North Franklin, Phillips ... 

Sagadahoc, Topsham. 

North Waldo, Unity Village 


Oct. 1— 3 
Oct. 8— 9 
Oct. 14—16 
Oct. 15—10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Merrimack River, Nashua 

Rockingham, Exeter. 

Cheshire, Keene. 


.Sept. 17—18 
(postponed) 
Sept. 23, 24 


VERMONT. 


River Valley Society, Hartford 

Franklin, Fairfield.... 

Caledonia, St. Johnsbury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Highland, Middlefield.. 

Middlesex, Concord.. 

Worcester, Worcester_ 

Hposac Valley, North Adams... 
Middlesex South, Framingham 
Huusatonic, Great Barrington. 
Franklin, Greenfield. ..... 

Middlesex North, Lowell. 

Norfolk, Dedham,.... -. 

Worcester West, Karro 
Essex South Danvers_ 


Aberration of Instinct. 

On the Cth of June, last year, I observed that 
one of my colonies, which had previously appeared 
to be in a thriving condition, was gradually becom¬ 
ing weak, and that no young workers made their 
appearance. I gave it an overhauling, and found 
that it contained a drone-producing queen. After 
removing her and decapitating all the sealed drone 
brood, I introduced a fertile queen, confined in a 
cage. Though the bees bad been very restless, I 
was surprised to see that they refused to receive the 
offered queen, continuing for three or four days to 
manifest their dislike by constant efforts to reach 
and destroy her. I then took out the combs again, 
and found that royal cells had been built, and 


Sept. 24 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 

Worcester North, Fitchburg___Sept. 80 

Berkshire, Pittsfield..........Oct. 1 

Hampshire, Fraakllu, & Hampden, Northampton, Oct 2 

Plymouth, Bridgewater.....Oct. 2 

Worcester South, Sturbridge....Oct. 2 


Bristol, T&untou 


Hampden, Springfield 
Hampshire, Amherst. 


Barnstable. Barnstable 


Hampden East, Palmer Depot_ 

Worcester South-east, Milford... 
Martha’s Vineyard, WestTisbury 

































































































































































































































































































relieved of all grass or weeds. Every weed should 
be at once buried, which will destroy all the seeds 
not perfectly ripe, and furnish excellent manure for 
the trees. 

In spading round trees it should be observed that 
the tree occupies, or desires to occupy, a large area; 
very little spading round the trunk does very little 
good. The roots reach out for nourishment and 
have a good title to all the land they need. I will 
mention a fact. My friend, Mr. II tram D. Crosby, 
of Leicester, Livingston Co., N. Y., had occasion to 
excavate for a well, and found an apple tree root 30 
feet from the tree to which it belonged, and more 
than an inch through at that place. I measured the 
ground, and we had not the least doubt the roots of 
that tree extended more than forty feet, each way, 
from the tree. This shows the absurdity of digging 
round the trunk of a tree about half the size of a 
ladies' hoop skirt, and putting all the manure—I beg 
pardon for mentioning that subject in that connec¬ 
tion—within the same circumference. 

What remains for roe is to ask if farmers have 
any conscientious scruples about expending labor 
where it will pay best? If not, they will dig and 
dung their trees, and next year plow the whole 
land, unless a steep side-hill, and put it to a hoed 
crop, and hoe it thoroughly.— h. t. b. 


should not be so, because the means to get correct 
information is within the reach of all. 

Every person that has 2& bushels of apples to pick 
8houldhave a canvas or slieet. He will save enough 
that will drop in picking, to pay the cost of it. Last 
season I bought some Qolden Sweets on the trees. 
I prepared a sheet to pick them, in the morning I 
took the barrels aboard, went one and a half miles 
to the orchard, and with five lads, that were glad to 
work for two to four shillings a day and board 
themselves, we picked, barrelled up in good order, 
and delivered at the station, two and a half miles 
from the orchard, eighteen barrels in a day. I pre¬ 
sume two barrels of these apples were saved from 
being the same as windfalls, by having a sheet, 

I will endeavor to give a description ot the sheet. 
I took enough factory sheeting to make a Rquare 
about fourteen feet. Basted it together with wrap¬ 
ping twine. It took two clothes lines to bind the 
rim of this sheet, to keep it from tearing and the 
apples from rolling off. At each corner about two 
feet of the lines were left loose to form slip-loops to 
hold the sheet upon the stakes. Tn the center 
should be a half-inch hole bound with Htrong, thin 
leather. It recpiires four corner stakes, six and a 
half feet long, some notches in the upper end for the 
slip-loop of the line to hold in, and at the other end 
steel spikes three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
tapered to a point, to drive into the ground. A 
center stake five feet long, with a spike in one end 
and a half-inch bolt in the other, to hold up the cen¬ 
ter of the sheet, and cause the apples to roll to the 
rim, handy to he taken off, completes it. My prac¬ 
tice was to spread the sheet under that part of the 
tree to be picked, clear of the ground, and send two 
lands into the center of the tree, and two more on 
ladders to pick from the outer branches, dropping 
the fruit on the sheet. All the fruit over the sheet 
that drops and don’t hit a limb, is safer from injury 
than it would be laid into a basket. Myself and one 
lad sorted the fruit, and got it ready for carting to 
the station. 

“ I used a press for heading up barrels, made in this 
manner:—Take one and a half-inch plank of light 
timber, some ten feet long, set a standard in one end, 
having a mortise or strap of iron for a lever to work 
in. The lower side of the lever should he four 
inches above tho barrel when standing on the 
plank—a round stick, one foot long and four inches 
in diameter, with one side hewed off sufficient to 
have it lie steady on the head of the barrel. Fill the 
barrel, shaking it frequently while tilling, till the 
apples are a little above the edge of the chine. 
The apples will be dented a little when tho lever 
brings the head to its place, but will be less injured 
than those that are loose, and much more satisfac¬ 
tory in market. Apples intended for market should 
he sorted in this way 


The Jaune Ilative is a small but very pretty 
plum, and valuable on account of its earliness. It 
is bright yellow, and the form is shown in the 
engraving. 


distance from the main thoroughfare, and is reached by wind¬ 
ing carriage ways through pleasant groves. 

“The object which next Interested UB was Carisbroolte 
Castle, a mile beyond Newport, which is itself five miles 
inland from Cowes. Ordinarily it would have been desirable 
to have token o carriage for a journey of this distance, but the 
morning was so balmy and beautiful, and tho way so enchant- 
ingly lovely, that, as if lured by fairies, wo walked on and on, 
thinking nothing of time Or distance until wo found ourself 
in the narrow and winding but clean and pleasant streets of 
Newport. Dinner, and then on to ‘CartsbtOOke Castle,’ 
which, with large trees half concealing it, glowers upon the 
little town from its high elevation. 

It would hardly be possible to crowd more quiet, sweet 
enjoyment of nature, art and rural life into one day, than we 
have iiad in this, and we earnestly recommend all travelers 
who may ever happen to bo within one hundred miles of the 
Isle of Wight, in either the spring, summer or autumn time, 
to take the necessary time for a visit. No wonder that it is 
Victoria’s favorite home. 

“Agriculturally considered, tho Isle of Wight presents but 
HttJo that is worthy of notice. The soil is variable—in some 
parts of tho island a deep hard clay, in others a calcareous 
and (iinty gravel. The crops are evidently not very large, 
though the cultivation is good. A number of tile factories 
supply good tile for thorough drainage. Of all public im¬ 
provements, tho roads appeared to as tho most remarkable. 
They are mostly narrow, but the smoothest and handsomest 
we ever saw, Inclosed with beautiful greeu hedges all tho 
way, substantially macadamized, with a surface as smooth as 
any sanded garden walk, and, furthermore, without any of 
those miserable ditches which make most roads in America 
so unpleasant and unsafe. They afforded ua constant pleasure, 
and mndo our afternoon pedestriauatiou of fourteen miles 
seem but a single hour’s promenade in some delightful park.” 


The question is often asked whether the Spring 
or Autumn is the best time to put out Strawberries. 
There is really but little difference. If prepared to 
do the work now, we would not wait until Spring; 
and if neglected in the Autumn, it should be done 
in the Spring as soon as possible. Strawberries 
may be set out at any time from the breaking up of 
frost in the Spring until the ground is again frozen, 
and if done with care, nearly all will live. Those 
who want but a small bed, and will give them the 
necessary attention, may therefore do the work at 
any time when they can obtain good plants. But, 
during the hot, dry weather of August, transplant¬ 
ing is somewhat troublesome, if done well; and if 
not, the greater part of the plants may die. There 
is very little difference between April or May and 
September, except in this respect—plants put out 
now will give a partial crop next Summer; but, if 
set in the Spring, there will be no trait of value the 
first season, 


Those who desire a crop of fruit in 
1863 from the beds which are set this fall, should 
make the soil very rich and deep, and a light cov¬ 
ering of leaves or straw will he a great protection 
in the winter. The leaves will act as a fine manure, 
and are preferable in this respect; hut if the soil is 
rich enough, the straw has this advantage—in the 
Spring it should be removed from the plants and 
placed between the rows, where it will act as a 
mulch, keeping the ground moist and cool and the 
berries clean. 

The proper distance for planting is about a foot 
apart in the rows, and the rows from two to 
two and a half feet Nothing is more perplexing 
than a strawberry bed turned into a mass of weeds 
and runners. As a general thing, such a bed should 
be destroyed and a new one started. Then take 
pains to prevent the new bed from getting in the 
same condition. Cut off all runners as soon as they 
appear, so as to throw the whole strength of the 
plant into the fruit, and you will get a good crop of 
large, excellent fruit. If you want a quart or two 
of extraordinary size, to astonish your neighbors or 
for exhibition, as soon as the fruit sets pick off from 
several of the strongest plants all but three or four 
of the largest berries. Hoe and fork thoroughly, to 
keep down the weeds and keep the soil loose. We 
do think that forking ajid hoeing injures the roots 
somewhat, but not half so much as weeds and a 
hard baked soil. The strawberry plant, while the 
fruit is forming, requires a good deal of water, and 
the size of the fruit will depend in a great measure 
upon the quantity it can obtain for its use. If, 
therefore, a great quantity of weeds are allowed to 
grow in the bed and suck up the moisture, or even 
more strawberry plants than can obtain the required 
moisture, the fruit will be small, seedy, and com¬ 
paratively worthless, and if there should happen 
to be a “dry spell,” the crop will dry up and be¬ 
come shriveled and hard, and never ripen. Last 
season we Raw a score of such cases, where the crop 
was literally ruined for want of water, when, if the 
beds bad contained only one-quarter the number of 
plants and no weeds, a fair crop might have been 
obtained. This is the reason why mulching is so 
beneficial to the strawberry, for it holds the water, 
preventing it running off as it would from a hard 
surface, giving it time to soak into the earth, and it 
also shades the ground from the hard suu, retarding 
evaporation, and keeping it cool and moist. If any 
one wishes to be fully satisfied of the effect of water 
in strawberry culture, let him select a small bed, 
and as soon as the fruit is set, give a good soaking 
every day, or even twice a day, night and morning, 
and he will not only obtain fruit of nearly double 
the ordinary size, but a much larger quantity, whilo 
the plants will continue to blossom and give fruit 
from two to three weeks longer than plants that 
receive no artificial watering. We do not of course 
recommend this plan of watering in all cases, but 
we do say, that where it can be done without too ranch 
trouble and expense, it will be found profitable; and 
we ask amateurs to give it a trial. Our object, at this 
time, however, is only to show that the straw¬ 
berry plant requires a great deal of water, and that 
we should endeavor to meet this requirement by 
destroying all robbers of this element, as all weeds 
are, and the necessity of saving all that naturally 
falls on the soil, by proper mulching. 

After a strawberry bed has fruited one year, if 
you wish it to bear well the next, give it, in Octo¬ 
ber, a thorough dressing with well rotted manure; 
and if it has been composted with sods, muck, Ac., 
all the better. This should be done thoroughly; 
not a little on the surface, to deceive the eye, hut 
several inohes, that the plants can feel and feast 
upon. Let this remain exposed to all the fall rains, 


GRAPE GROWING ABROAD 


Prop. Smith, of New York, has furnished the 
Horticulturist the following interesting facts on 
grape growing abroad, and also given some hints 
that may be useful to cultivators in 


Dkwey’s Fruit P laths.—D. M. Dkwky, of this city, pub¬ 
lishes a very fine collection of colored plates, comprising 
several hundred of tho best and most popular of our fruits 
and Bowers. They are designed principally for tlui use of 
nurserymen, and we have just, seen a very fine volume of one 
hundred and fifty varieties, prepared by Mr. D. for Morrison 
& Bull, of Portsmouth, Ohio. Most of them are executed 
with skill and with great fidelity to uature. 


JAUNK HATIVE. 

Bradshaw is one of the best of the’very large 
plums, larger than Yellow Egg, of a dark violet red 
with blue bloom. The flesh is yellowish-green, 
rather coarse, but juicy, sweet, and pleasant. The 
tree is vigorous and a great bearer. 


this country: 

“ The writer of this paper has traversed the far- 
off' land of ancient Syria; examined with the curi¬ 
osity of a traveler, its geographical features and its 
unrivaled agricultural capacity, and. therefore, deals 
with facts and not with speculations. As the par¬ 
ticular objeetof this communication is to treat, of the 
grape, other aud certainly interesting topics that 
could not fail of being of practical utility to our own 
industrious countrymen must necessarily be passed 
over, for the present at least, 

“ In the book of Genesis, the minute account of 
the size of the Eschol clusters, which the spies 
brought into the Jewish camp, slung on a pole 
between two carriers, furnished a clew to the condi¬ 
tion and development of that excellent fruit, in the 
1 ,and of Promise, at a remote period in the history 
of humanity. 

“One hardly dares to assert that the vine is 
equally prolific and gigantic there to-day. Such, 
indeed, is the fact, where the smallest amount of 
care is given to its protection, and any reasonable 
amount of encouragement is bestowed on the vines. 

“ Unlike the grape culture of Italy, by festooning 
the vines from tree to tree, at, intervals of a rod or 
two, or the German mode, of raising the shooting 
shaft up the side of a pole, like string beans, in the 
Holy Land the roots are set out in a rocky, but 
rich valley, generally tolerably secure from raging 
winds. After the vine begins to run over the ground, 
the roots being from four, six, and sometimes nine 
rods apart, the center or first leading vine is cut 
off, almost level with the ground. The lateral limbs 
are then permitted to strike off from the common 
center, in all directions, resembling the spokes of a 
wheel, radiating at all points of the compass, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

H2 -Tay iSt.riM-t, "NA-w Yorlr, 

Soils tor Fanners ami others every description of Country Pro¬ 
duce at. the highest market prices. Advances made on consign¬ 
ments, aud Country Produce bought for cash. 

ty All Farmers and Shippers should send to him for one of 
his weakly •• Price Currents." it contain* the New Yorfcp rices 
of farm produce each week. Sent (Voe to any address. fi57-8t 


Hickok’a Patent Portablo Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 

Thin admirable machine Is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1H62. it i*. if possible, made better than ever before, and well 
worthy the attention of all former* wanting such machines. 

It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that 
will properly cried Grapes For sale by nil respectable dealers. 

if your merchant does not keep them, tel I him to send for one 
for you. or write to the manufacturer yourself 
Address the manufacturer. 6Sfl-7t 

_ IV. O. IIK’KOK, Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Have two barrels ready, and 
all the largest, smoothest apples that are uniform in 
size, should be put in one barrel, and marked Extra, 
the medium sized smooth apples, in the other barrel. 
The smaller ones should never be put up for a dis¬ 
tant market.” 


^0 GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Chappell Spragues 

ROCHESTER, N, Y„ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRADSHAW. 

Goliath is a large, round plum, skin a deep red, 
and very prettily mottled with green and brown, 
almost covered with fine dots. 


It is now about the time to commence blanching cel 
ery, at least that which was planted early, and design¬ 
ed for fall and early winter use. It is best not to 
commence too soon, aud yet enough earth should be 
drawn towards the plants to keep the leaves erect, 
as if they are allowed to straggle at will, many will 
be broken in the work of blanching. If the plants 
are held tightly together while the earth is drawn 
towards them, this will answer a good purpose, and 
is the common way; but a correspondent of the Lon¬ 
don Gardeners' Chronicle some time since recom¬ 
mended the use of saw dust for this purpose, as he 
found it to answer better than any other material, 
and was especially valuable tor the late crops to be 
kept during the winter. lie says: 

“ Having bail some trouble in keeping late celery 
from rotting in a uow kitchen garden, where the soil 
was very retentive and damp, and the plants earthed 
up in the usual manner, I have since used sawdust 
for the purpose, and find that it answers perfectly. 
Last winter all the late celery was earthed up with 
sawdust, and it kept quite sound till April, and no 
slugs or insects attacked it underground, the heads 
being very solid, clear, and crisp, and well flavored. 
I had some doubts that the sawdust from resinous 
trees might give the celery a disagreeable flavor, but 
on trial I found this not to be the case, and the saw¬ 
dust is now taken indiscriminately from the sawpits, 
where different kinds of trees are sawn up. Before 
the late severe frost occurred in October, I had just 
finished the earthing up of all the late celery with 
sawdust, and 1 find it is now wonderfully fresh, the 
frost not having penetrated far through Ihe surface 
to the hearts," 

Another correspondent recommends charred earth 
in preference to sawdust, “as it will not only answer 
the purpose as well, but will allow the rain water to 
percolate more freely to the roots of the plants, and 
be of infinite service to a soil of a damp, retentive 
nature.” The sawdust he thinks will induce an 
injurious growth of fungi in the soil. 


These 

are permitted to creep off almost indefinitely, so that 
the surface is occasionally seen quite covered by an 
interlacing net-work of vines, as complex as a melon 
bed. On the hard ground, basking on bits of rough 
limestone, the berries lie securely, undisturbed by 
sudden blasts of the storm; swelling aud ripening 
beyoud any examples here or in Europe, even 
under the best auspices of the gardener. 

Here is a point that is deemed of transcendent 
importance in reference to vineyard planting at the 
West. Missouri, an immense tract of prairie in 
Eastern and Western Kansas, and very choice sec¬ 
tions of Nebraska, are yet to be the great wine¬ 
making regions of North America, on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains. Tho prairies are not under¬ 
stood even by Western farmers. Valuable as are 
their crops, when the vine is systematically planted 
on them, as they will be, one single acre will yield 
a far greater return in a single season, than ten 
ever did in wheat, corn, or other familiar products. 

The Syrian method places the cluster beyond the 
contingency of sweeping winds, tho first obstacle to 
contend against in raising vines on poles, Rhine 
fashion, or giving them the look of clothes-lines, as 
throughout Italy. At Herman, on the Missouri 
River, where Prussian vine dressers are thriving by 
making admirable hock, 1 feel convinced their 
profits would be enhanced by simply introducing 
the Palestine system. 

It is because the writer foresees in the future how 
this successful branch of industry is to flourish on 
the far-extending prairies, that he dwells with more 
force and pertinacity on this, in his view, great sub¬ 
ject. Following the simple but, in all respects, 
safest course on flat sections of the country, or 
rather where a sudden blast of wind, from acting 
against the swinging cluster, either breaks it oil' or 
blights the berries, the happiest results would follow. 

Such is the bounty of the harvest in Syria always, 
and it must have been so for ages, that the writer 
has had wine, rich, luscious, and nutritious, on the 
table in Jerusalem, which could be afforded at 
fifteen cents a gallon. The juice was pressed out 
by exceedingly rude apparatus, the grapes having 
first been brought from villages by the Arabs. 
And there is no reason why the same economy 
might not be practiced here.” 


GOLIATH. 

Nelson's Victory is a delicate plum of medium 
size, very juicy, and the color is a mixture ot crim¬ 
son and yellow. 

Prince Englebert is a Belgian variety, the tree a 
good grower, and productive. Fruit large, very 
deep purple, with much bloom, and of good quality. 


“BOOTH'S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 

For separating Oat?, Barley, and other foreign substances from 
Wheat, it is the bkkt, simiu.kst, cukackst and only Machine 
ever invented, that, thorongblv accomplishes this desired end. 
It cleans from ISO to 200 bushels per day, and a boy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

LOW PRICE 

Bring* it within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt of 
SIX IlOl.bAltS, a Machine (with printed instructions tor oper¬ 
ating,' will be shipped as directed Those wishing to engage in 
the sale of the machine and purchasing by the dozen, will have 
a fair discount made to them. All orders to bn amlrt -ed to ^ 
tllAPt'KJ.L As St’KAUtE, Ko.heeter, N. Y„ 
6Z8-13t Sole Manufacturers. V| 


GATHERING AND PACKING FRUITS, 


Our large fruit crop is now ripening; plums are 
abundant in our market, fall apples are being sent 
away in large quantities, and fruit dealers are just 
now well supplied with early peaches. From the 
present time until late in the autumn the fruit grow¬ 
ers will be busy picking and shipping their crops of 
fruit; and a few hints on this subject will at least be 
timely. As a general thing, this work is done in a 
careless, slovenly manner; the main object appa¬ 
rently being to save time, rather than to have the 
fruit so picked aud packed that it will reach market 
in the best possible condition, and sell at a high 
price. We learned this bad habit when fruit was 
cheap, hardly worth the gathering; and now when 
good fruit, if properly picked and packed for ship¬ 
ping, will sell at a good price, and when an acre in 
fruit will bring the farmer more cash than five in 
any other crop, it is difficult to cease to do evil and 
learn to do well. 

All fruit should be picked by hand, with the stems 
attached where this is possible. If of a soft nature, 
like peaches, tkey should be placed in broad, shal¬ 
low basketB, the bottoms of which have been covered 
with paper to prevent bruising. Any braised spot 
will decay very soon; and those who buypeacheB 
know that it is almost impossible to find a basket of 
ripe fruit one-half of which is sound. With pears, 
quite as much care is necessary; for, as they ripen 
Blower, a braised spot is sure to prove quite a detri¬ 
ment. An old correspondent, an extensive grower 
aB well as buyer of fruits, some time since sent us 
the following, which we commend to the attentio 11 
of fruit, growers: 

“ Last season I bought and shipped some apples 
and pears to Boston market. My principal object 
was to help formers and fruit growers get their sum¬ 
mer fruit to market, and prepare tho way for my 
grape crop that I wished to go to a company in 
Fanueil Hall Market, Boston. Frequently was it 
the case when a car load of apples arrived there, the 
most of them in prime order, that a few barrels 
being put up in bad order, the whole car load was 
subjected to a discount of twenty-five cents on a 
barrel. There went all I had labored for, namely, 
the nett profits. Why ? Because some fruit grow¬ 
ers were so covetous they wanted everything that 
was in the shape of fruit on the trees to count. 
And in some cases the windfalls, too. Now, it 


A WORD FOR THE TREES 


Many a tree, innocent of any crime, is to-day 
seriously embarrassed in circumstances. Ground 
given up to weeds and grass, exhausted of its fer¬ 
tility, hard as a brick and dry as a powder house, is 
deemed good enough for a tree. Nobody else is ex¬ 
pected to “make brick without straw.” Squash, 
the butt of every fool’s ridicule, nevertheless receives 
many evidences of respectful consideration; pro¬ 
tected from all enemies with a soft bed, and abund¬ 
antly nourished, it has comparatively an easy time 
of it; but a tree bearing fruit delicious as the odor 
of flowers, or foliage that would lend new charms to 
Paradise, makes its way through sternest difficulties. 

Must these things be? 1 speak particularly to 
farmers who have a time for every thing but the 
cultivation of trees. At a fixed period they get up 
their fire wood, get out their manure, repair fences, 
plow, plant, hoe their corn, potatoes, and beans; - 
these things are all luid down in their well observed 
programme. Will any body be so kind as to tell me 
what season is set aside, by uuiversal custom, lor 
attending to the orchard and the ornamental trees? 
Aud yet farmers are beginning to make large calcu¬ 
lations about the money they are to receive for 
apples aud other fruit. I should think every dollar 
received in that way would be a spectre to haunt 
them for neglected duty. 

It is rather late to talk of this matter now, but 
every neglected tree should be at once attended to. 
There is still a period of growth, and an impover¬ 
ished tree should make the very most of it; besides, 
cultivating the land now prepares for an early 
growth in the spring. All trees standing in grass 
ground; all trees standing in wheat, oats, barley, or 
pea stubble, and unspaded-about, should be at once 


THE PLUM CROP 


We have an unusual crop of plums this season in 
Western New York. Almost every tree is loaded 
with Iruit, and those who have cared for their trees, 
as well as those who have entirely neglected them, 
are reaping a rich harvest. For more than ten 
years past, plum orchards that have been properly 
treated, have yielded good crops, with the exception 
ot last season, when the blossoms were destroyed 
by unseasonable weather and some frost; but now 
every old and neglected tree seems to be doing its 
best, and succeeding in producing an abundaut 
crop. Ellwanuer «fc Barry have about ahundred 
seedling plums bearing this year, and about twenty 
of these, we judge, will prove worthy of propaga¬ 
tion, and several will make very valuable additions 
to our stock of this fine froit. Some of them are 
quite early; and for this reason, as well as for other 
good qualities, will prove desirable. As the pro¬ 
prietors wish to test them another season before 
deciding upon their merits, we give no description 
of those which seem most worthy; but next year 
hope to give accurate descriptions and engravings 
of some of the best. 

Our note-book contains a great deal of matter 
gathered in the plum orchards of this vicinity, and 
which we may some time give our readers, but space 
at present prevents, and we will name only a few 
good varieties. 


rvatimmuvai sot** 


A.v American Agricultural Editor in England.— The 
editor of the Wisconsin Farmer is traveling in Europe, and 
we give some extracts from his account of a visit, to the 
beautiful Islo of Wight: — “The grounds of the Osborne 
estate of the Queen, including the farm, embrace about 2.000 
acres. They are inclosed with a paling of thin boards, up¬ 
right and lapped, so as to shut out all hope of obtrusive 
peepings-in from the profane world without Entrance can 
only be effected through one of two massive Iron gates, set 
in the arches of handsome stone ‘lodges,’ occupied by the 
porters and their families. Furthermore, lest, some inquisitive 
plebiau should venture to bribe the porter, armed guards are 
stationed to patrol the walks and carefully watch. We did so 
far ingratiate ourself vdth the porter and guard, however, as 
to get partial admission to the grounds, barns, &c.—objects 
of much greater interest to us, professionally, than even Her 
Majesty, with all her numerous brood. The residence is built 
of a handsome freestone, in plain but elegant English style. 
Situated upon something of an eminence, its two square 
towers arc visible at a distance for many miles. The grounds 
are tastefully laid out, and have beautiful gravel walks and 
carriage ways, over velvet lawns and through shady groves, in 
every direction. The stables are extensive and quite imposing 
hi their appearance. The stud at present consists of some 
fifty tine horses, adapted to the various uses required. 

“ Leaving Osborne House, we strolled through fragrant 
groves of locust, cedar, elm and plane, to Whippingham 
Chapel, a beautiful, unique little structure of stone, designed 
and nearly completed by the Prince Consort. It stands some 


IT is tho Original anil only Genuine and Reliable Wring. 

er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame.' 

Capacity fur Pressure! 

Power of Acttoa! 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLDI 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a faircomparison with any other Wringer, and will 
show, by positive proof and actual demonstration, that THE 
DOT VERSA I, CLOTHES WRINGER will finish work that 
"Self-adjusting" Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers bare left undone, aud will easily press water from 
articles oo which they have done their best! Ir you don’t bk- 
mkvic it, tky it. 

We a?k oone to bnv without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of thie truly valuable ii 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered aud good territory 

S ven them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in which 
ley shall have the exclusive side 
Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JUMPS IVES A CO« General Agents. 

853 P. O. Box 3110, Sth Broadway, New York. 

Sold by Special Canvassers throughout the land. 
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GONE BEFORE. 


All day I Bit amid his unused treasures. 

With folded hands, and head upon my breast ; 
His broken toys—a miue of endless pleasures— 
Scattered and heaped, just as he left them, rest; 
And side by side, within the distant comer, 

Placed as they left his feet, 

Battered, aud worn, and red, his little sandals 
My aching' vision greet. 

I hear again his burst of childish laughter 
Pulse softly on the amber-oolored air, 

The gay halloo that follow* quickly after, 

And then his footsteps on the nursery stair ; 

I hear his hand upon the knob slow turning— 

Oh, nameless hopes and tears 
Within the doorway stands there not my darling ? 

I cannot see from tears. 

Oh, breaking heart! cease in your vain endeavor; 

From out earth's darkness and its bitter gloom, 
He dwell* with God, for ever and for ever, 

In gardens where celestial roses bloom ; 

He walks with angels, and his seemiug presence 
Alone stands in the door! 

Oh, heart, be strong 1 Not lost, the missing darling, 
Not lost, but gone before 1 


HOSPITAL STORES WANTED. 


AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN WHO HEAD THE RUHAL. 


Mr. Editor: —With your permission. I wish to 
address the women who read the Rural. I know 
most of them are truly patriotic. I know, too, they 
are energetic, and do not spend all their patriotism 
in attending war meetings, reading the papers, and 
talking over the news. They are of the class who 
act as well as speak. I wish to remind them that 
the vast increase of our army implies a correspond¬ 
ing increase of hospitals, with all their scenes of 
untold suffering, Aud who are to fill those narrow 
beds? Our husbands, our sons, our brothers, our 
neighbors. We can not shut our ears against their 
groans, even if we could disregard those of stran¬ 
gers. 

Many of us are now actively engaged in prepar¬ 
ing hospital stores, but we do no more than supply 
the present demand; what, then, must we do, if the 
army is doubled? Must we not double our exer¬ 
tions, and enlist in the work those who have, as yet, 
done nothing? I hope no reader of the Rural is 
included in the latter class. 

Besides, it will not do to wait until the hospital 
wards are full ol sick and wounded men. Our 
boxes must be prepared and sent to New York in 
advance. I do not ask you to dry a little fruit—I 
ask you to secure all the fruit and vegetables you 
have, and all you cau get Suffer nothing of the 
kind to decay, this year. If you have no fruit but 
apples, why not send a cask of cider apple sauce, or 
apple butter? .loin with your neighbors, and fill 
a barrel of pickles. Send from your dairy a tub of 
butter or a cheese. Gather from your garden every 
vegetable that can be preserved fresh in cans or 
bottles. 

Now is the time for securing these precious stores. 
We must lay aside our fancy work in such times as 
these. Extravagance in dress, if ever allowable, is 
disgraceful to an American woman now. Our suf¬ 
fering soldiers need our time, our strength and our 
money. M. 

JpuioiN. Wo mncB ohpprfnlly give place to the 
above timely and all-important appeal, from (he pen 
and heart of a lady in Tompkins county, who hopes in 
this way to stir up many of her countrywomen to 
good works. The appeal should come home to the 
conscience of the mother, wife, daughter, sister, or 
acquaintance of every volunteer, as well as to that 
of every woman who loves her country, and it 
ought to incite all such to immediate action in aid of 
the wounded and dying soldiers who have so 
patriotically risked their lives to sustain the glo¬ 
rious cause of the Union. Read it again, carefully, 
and then see what and how much you can do in 
furtherance ol the laudable object—remembering 
that early and decided action is important.— Ed. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

GREEN-AND-YELLOW MELANCHOLY. 


Ann, you'll be more miserable yet. if you don't 
stop calling me ‘spirit-sister,’ and leave off your 
heart-broken nonsense and making a goose of your 
self generally; I'll make a fuss, see if 1 don't! You 
eat too much cabbage for dinner, Simpkins; ‘that’s 
what’s the mailer,' and you know it isl” 

Of course, the only response to this was “ that she 
was unappreciated, totally unfit to live in such a 
cold, heartless world," etc., etc. I used to laugh at 
herlhen; offer her ‘ Spalding's Prepared Glue - ’ to 
mend her broken heart, and make all sorts of fun of 
her. Finally she found society more congenial than 
that of her “spirit-sister." and. mutually disgusted, 
we dissolved partnership. 

Poor Simpkins! I can appreciate her now. 
heard, not long ago,thatsbe had married a widowed 
undertaker, with seven red-headed infant under¬ 
takers to commence the world with. "What an un¬ 
dertaking! I wonder if he is “spiritual,” and if 
Mary Ann is miserable yet? (I should think she 
would be!) 

Miss Simpkins had a fraternal relative, Samuel 
by name, and that interesting youth was excessively 
devoted to me; but, when his fair sister withdrew 
her love from me, she also induced the wretched 
“SAMtVKL ” to go and do likewise, and it was to my 
intense disgust that he went and did it. Now, here 
would have been a glorious opportunity for me to 
have become broken-hearted and gone into a decline! 
—to have written sonnets headed ••Faithless,” “De¬ 
serted,” “Forsaken.” etc., and to have moaned of 
blasted hopes and secret sorrows; but. I didn't do 
any such a thing. 1 called in my young affections 
from the false Samuel, and set them on the next 
vest-pattern I come across; and. flattering myself 1 
had done a sensible thing, went on my way rejoic¬ 
ing. But it agonizes me to dwell any longeron that 
portion of my life. 

I shall immediately set about becoming thin and 
miserable; and I must break myself of that abomi¬ 
nable habit of laughing. Melancholy young ladies 
don't laugh, I believe, they only smile mournful 
smiles; and I shall also take to writing blank verse 
and rhyme by the wholesale, and cultivate hidden 
griefs and heart-aches. I have composed a lew 
poems al ready. My affecting “ Stanzas on the Death 
of a Promising Young Gander" I showed to Geor¬ 
gius Rex, and, if you'll believe me, that depraved 
yound man actually laughed! Laughed until I 
thought he would burst a blood-vessel, and went 
about the house singing my stanzas through bis 
nose for several days afterwards. As for my 
“ Elegy in a Country Barn-Yard, ' he pronounced it 
a most.rbwf production; said he should think I'd be 
ashamed to look a hen in the face again, after 
writing such stuff! 

Of course I expect to meet with coldness and 
depreciation, but for beartlessness and conceit, and 
nasty qualities generally, commend me to a young 
man—that’s all! especially when that young man is 
your brother! 

Well, J have several other pieces. There’s my 
“Wail of a Dilapidated Heart;” my “Thoughts 
Suggested by the Loss of a Fine-Tooth Comb;” my 
“Ode to the Youth with Yellow Whiskers;” aud 
two or three others, “ too numerous to mention.” I 
intend to have them all published some t me or 
other, but I shall do nothing at present but be 
intensely, supremely, superlatively and delightfully 

melancholy and miserable, and enjny tnysvlil 
August, 1862. Bajiba ua G. Moorb. 


----- m 


earth is the matter now? Any new disaster befal¬ 
len that dilapidated organ of yours?” 

“O, Barbara, I’m very miserable!” 

“Well. 1 can tell you what, mvmelaucholv Mart 

€imn Ipsifltag. 

aclers seems to be this;—One is miserable in try¬ 
ing to make himself happy; the other is happy in 
trying to make others happy, or in doing to them 
ns Tip* wrmltl hp hxr Tan’# U 
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AFTER THE SHADOWS, THE MORNING. 


The tempest, may dasti on the Tale and bill, 

But the sunshine will smile behind it; 

The caverned rock hide the mountain rill, 

Yet a gleam from above will find it. 

Gladness will sleep upon Griefs pale breast 
To soften the voice of Its warning : 

Over the darkness sweet Hope will rest. 

And after the shadows, the morning. 

Life may grow darkened, though Love ha* thrown 
The strength of its light around it, 

Till, longer and deeper the shadows gTown, 

Hide the halo of bliss that crowned it. 

Clouds may dost down on our valleys of peace 
And crush our meek flowers with scorning. 

Yet never this song in our spirits shall cease : 

After the shadows, the morning. 

Never so closely doe* Pain fold its wing*, 

But the white robe of Sympathy's near it ; 

And each tear that the dark hand of misery wrings 
Brings the touch of a blessing to cheer it. 

As fades the dim night at the coming of day 
When it weaves its bright web of adorning, 

So Hoateth pale grief from our life, path away, 
Comes, after our shadows, the morning. 

[Hotton Transcript. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

SCRAPS. 


be a true, earnest, unselfish man? 
Belleville, Pa., 1862. 


THE GATHERING HOME. 


J. K. Hartzler. 


bY If ARY E. LESLIE. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


“ Now hope farewell, farewell all joys below; 

Now welcome sorrow, and now welcome wo. 

Plunge me in glooms," etc —II. K. White. 

“ There's nought in this life sweet, 

If man were w ise to see't, 

But only melancholy.’' 

—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

“ There’s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could, be gay." 

Of course I wouldn't: besides, gaiety isn’t the 
fashion, now-a-days. Ail the young women of my 
acquaintance are dying of blasted hopes aud broken 
hearts, and I don't see why I shouldn't be as forlorn 
and miserable as the rest of my lovely and sorrow¬ 
ing sex, and I'm just going to be—so there! 

Heretofore it’s been against my principles to 
indulge in sorrow of any kind; I have laughed at 
care, and worn a cheerful countenance on all occa¬ 
sions, however distressing; and it shocks me to 
think how gay and light-hearted I have been during 
all the years of my sojourn in this vale of tears, 
when I might have been so delightfully wretched 
and sorrow-stricken! But, it isn't too late to mend 
yet, and I rather reckon, if I take a notion, I can 
wade through as many calamities, and disasters, 
and misfortunes, and vicissitudes, and woes, and 
trials, and troubles, and tribulations,—through as 
much affliction, and misery, and anguish, and dis¬ 
tress, and weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth, and things generally, as any other young 
female of my size in existence. Anyhow, I mean 
to try it. 

When I was a school-girl, I had a chum, whose 
“sponsors in baptism” had bestowed on her the 
euphonious name of Mart Ann Simpkins. She 
was a yoimg maiden of the bean-pole order—long, 
lank and lean; excessively addicted to Btron and 
Moore; to eating slate-pencils, chalk, and drinking 
vinegar to keep herself thin and interesting, (she 
had a powerful appetite); to writing sonnets to the 
sun, moon and stars, etc.; all of which I thought 
very ridiculous then, for I was a merry, laughing 
girl, terribly unsentimental and matter-of-laet. 

Well, Mart Ann continued to grow more and 
more melancholy, and took to sighing and weeping 
in a style quite distressing to witness; also, began 
to call me her “ spirit-sister,” and all that sort of 
thing. “ Barbara,” she would say, “ my spirit- 
sister, tell me that you love me, for this poor heart 
feels so unutterably wretched and world-weary!” 

To which I would very irreverently andunsympa- 
thizingly reply, “ For pity’s sake, Simpkins, what on 


Each mother is a historian. She writes not the 
history of empires or of nations on paper, but she 
writes her own history on the imperishable mind of 
her child. Thai tablet and that history will remain 
indelible when time shall be no more. That history 
each mother will meet again, and read with eternal 
joy or unutterable grief in the lar-coming ages of 
eternity. This thought should weigh on the mind 
of erery mother, aud render her deeply circum¬ 
spect, and prayerful, and faithful in her solemn 
work of training up her children for heaven and 
immortality. 

The minds of children are very susceptible and 
easily impressed. A word, a look, a frown, may 
engrave an impression on the mind of a child which 
no lapse of time can efface or Avash out. You walk 
along the sea-shore when the tide is out, and you 
form characters, or write words or names in the 
smooth, white sand, which has spread out so clear 
and beautiful at your teet, according as your fancy 
may dictate; but the returning tide shall in a lew 
hours wash out and efface forever all that you have 
written. Not so the lines and characters of truth, or 
error, which your conduct imprints on the mind of 
your child. There you write impressions for the 
everlasting good or ill of your child, which neither 
the floods nor the storms of earth cau wash out, nor 
Death's cold fiDgers erase, nor the slow-moving ages 
of eternity obliterate. How careful, then, should 
each mother be of her treatment of her child. How 
prayerful, and how serious, and how earnest to write 
the eternal truths of God on his mind — those truths 
which shall he his guide and teacher when her voice 
shall be silent in death, and her lips no longer move 
in prayer in his behalf, in commending her dear 
child to her covenant God. 


THE EXPECTANTS. 



V no shall tell the hopes and fears that are stitched 
into little fairy frocksfor the form not yet seen! All 
the world over, the quiet, thoughtful brow of ex¬ 
pectant womanhood bends over them silently. 
Sometimes a glad smile lingers on the lips; some¬ 
times the busy bands lie idly folded over the soft 
cambric folds, as memory carries them back to their 
own childhood. Just so their mothers must have sat, 
with just such thoughts busy at heart and brain, be¬ 
fore. they nestled in a mother's welcoming arms. Ah, 
never till now did they fully realize what a mother's 
love may be. Never till now did they retrace the 
steps of childhood girlhood, aud maturity so care¬ 
fully. to note all the Christ-like patience and ten¬ 
derness to which those long years bear witness. 
Then solemnly comes the thought, just as 1 looked 
up to my mother, this little one will look to me. 
Me! Warm tears fall on the little frock that lies 
on the lap. Me! Ah, how do I know that I shall 
teach it aright? and with the happy Ipve-thrill is 
mingled a responsibility so overwhelming that it 
cannot be borne alone. -Nor, thank God, need it be, 
nor is it. Ah! whatsoever fathers may think, 
mothers must needs look upward. The girl-mother, 
from that sweet sacred moment, will rise, if ever, 
disenthralled from her past frivolity, and with the 
earnest seal of a new baptism on her brow .—Fanny 
Fern . 


Few have been so unhappy as to wish they had 
never Jived, and none so happy that they would 
ive their lives over again. 

A person ambitions “to be somebody.” as the 
saying is, but unable to accomplish what he wishes 
—whose heart is strong but whose head or hand is 
weak—whose abilities are not nearly equal to his 
aspirations—is a melancholy sight; but a sadder sight 
is one who does not care wbat lie becomes—who 
abandous himself to the impulse of the hour— 
who forms no plans or purposes of improvement 
—who has no “extraordinary generous seeking” to 
guide his actions through life. 

Riches beget idleness, and idleness begets pov¬ 
erty. For a person to be idle because he is rich, is 
as disgraceful as to be poor because he is idle. 
There is no more reason why the possession of 
riches should absolve a person from labor, than the 
possession of health render the observance of tem¬ 
perance unnecessary. If for nothing else, the rich 
.should labor for the sake of affording example and 
encouragement to the poor. 

The War now waging on this Continent, gives 
the study of Geography such an impulse as it has 
never before received since it was first introduced 
into common schools. Youug and old alike feel 
new interest in and enthusiasm for this most useful 
science. We are all learning the location and many 
particulars of scores of places of whose very exist¬ 
ence we belore knew nothing. We study maps to 
better pnrpose than ever belore, because impelled 
by an immediate practical interest in them—by a 
real desire to understand them. 

How curiously several of the States are bounded! 
Virginia has a long, narrow strip of land running 
up between Ohio and Pennsylvania, very appro¬ 
priately called the Pan-handle ; she has, also, a 
piece of territory beyond (lie Chesapeake bay, and 
naturally belonging to Maryland ; Delaware and 
Maryland ought, lo be one: Florida shuts off Georgia 
and threatens to bar Alabama from the Gulf; 
Louisiana treats Mississippi in the same way; Mis¬ 
souri runs down into Arkansas without any appa¬ 
rent excuse, and Michigan looks as if she might any 
moment be sunk fathoms deop under water. 

Mrcn misconception arises from the careless con¬ 
founding of pleasantry and ridicule. It. would not 
perhaps be so easy to define them separately, as to 
say that they differ from each other chiefly in that 
the latter is spiced with malice. 

Locke’s division of power into active and passive 
appears inconsistent and improper. As power is 
the ability to produce effect, it would seem that the 
state oi being acted upon, or susceptibility to effect, 
would be belter expressed by some other term— 
passivity , perhaps. 

Tub unwillingness or inability of the public mind 
to follow abstractions in Religion or Politics, is 
perhaps the reason why the masses show more 
devotion to the exponents of the principles to which 
they are attached than they do to the principles 
themselves. 

A transition, to be agreeable, must not be too 
sudden, and should, generally, I suppose, partake 
of the upward movement. “It is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous,” somebody says; but 
the step is downwaid. A change from the ridicu¬ 
lous to the sublime is more pleasing than vice versa; 
so, also, from the grave to the gay, the serious to 
the playful, the tragic to the comic, Ac., Ac. 

These words of Caroline Chesebro, “Ye have 
no faculty who sit, and pine for lack of employment,” 
are a dagger to those whose conscience impels them 
to work, but who are so difficult they can never 
find the right thing to do. A. 

South Livonia, N. Y., 1862. 


GOOD TASTE. 

Good taste is the “luminous shadow” ol all the 
virtues. It is social discretion, it is intellectual 
kindness, it is external modesty and propriety, it is 
apparent unselfishness. It wounds no feelings, it 
infringes on no decorums, it respects all scruples. 
A man thus gifted, even though he be not a wit, 
spreads a genial influence about him from the trust 
he inspires. The stiff man can unbend, the cold can 
thaw, the fastidious can repose on him. No one is 
committed to more than he chooses—no ungenerous 
use is made of an unusual or transient impulse. 
Good taste is practical, though not deep, knowledge 
of character; it is perception of the distinctive 
points of every occasion; and thus it reconciles and 
harmonizes, where bad taste perpetuates differences, 
and necessitates separations. And yet we by no 
means wish to make good tasle a synonym either 
for virtue or intellect—it is rather that quality 
whirb sets off both at their best It is an affair, in 
some degree, of social training — it is one aspect of 
knowledge ol the world. Those who are little in 
general society—who confine themselves to family 
intercourse, or to that of a set or clique, whatever 
the position, whatever the intellectual or moral pre^ 
tensions of that clique— are almost sure to fail in it 
in new scenes. 

All persons of a single idea, engrossed by one ob 
ject, are perpetually infringing on the rules of good 
taste. If’ they are religious, they are pragmatical 
and intolerant, regardless of sensibilities. If they 
are useful, they do their work wiih unnecessary 
fuss. If they are learned, or deep, or clever, they 
make those good gilts unpopular. If they are grave, 
they are a check and restraint. They fail in every 
social crisis. In every difficulty they take the wrong 
way. They are forward when they ought to be re¬ 
tiring— their diffidence is constantly misplaced. 
There is no knowing wherp such people are — to 
what lengths an emergency or excited spirits will 
drive them. It i6 the cause of half the seeming in¬ 
justice of society. 

The man of bad taste cannot comprehend why 
things are not tolerated in him which are allowed in 
others. He is the last to see lhat the presence or 
absence of a correct taste makes the same practice 
or amusement agreeable or repugnant—that nothing 
can be judged fairly without taking the manner of 
doing it into consideration. He is therefore forever 
grumbling at. the inconsistencies and partialities of 
mankind. The fact is, every hinge with some peo¬ 
ple grates aDd creaks, at each turn jarring on sensi¬ 
tive nerves; while good taste is the oil which keeps 
the machinery of society, with the least wear and 
tear, noiselessly and profitably at work .—London 
Saturday Review. 


They are gathering homeward from every land 
One by one ; 

As their weary feet touch the shining strand. 

One by one. 

Their brows are inclosed in a golden crown, 

Their travel-stained garment* are ail laid down, 

And clothed in white raiment they rest on the mead 
Where the Lamb loveth His chosen to lead 
One by one. 

Before they rest they pass through the strife, 

One by one; 

Through the waters of death they enter life, 

One by one. 

To some are the Roods of the river still, 

As they ford on their way to the heavenly hill ; 

To others the wares run fiercely and wild, 

Yet they reach the home of the undefiled, 

One by one. 

We, too, shall come to the river side, 

One by one ; 

We near its waters each eventide, 

One by one. 

We can hear the noise and dash of the stream 
Now and again through our life's deep dream ; 
Sometimes the floods all the banks o'erflotv, 
Sometimes in ripples and small waves, go, 

Ooe by one. 

Jesus! Redeemer! we look to Thee, 

One by one ; 

We lift up our voices Iremhlingly, 

One by one ; 

The waves of the river are dark and cold, 

We know not the spots where our feet may hold ; 
Thou who didst pass through in deep midnight, 
Strengthen us—send ns the staff and the light— 

One by one. 

Flant Thou Thy feet beside as we tread, 

One by one ; 

On Thee let us lean each drooping head, 

One by one. 

Let Thy strong arm around us be twined, 

We shall cast all our fears and cares to the wind. 
Saviour! Redeemer! with Thee full in view, 
Smilingly, gladsomely, shall we pass through, 

One by one. 


OUR RELATION TO GOD. 


THE SUNSET OF TWO LIVES. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

ISN’T IT WORTH WHILE ? 


Do you wish to see a very ugly man—I mean 
one that you cannot like, one whose presence seems 
to chill all genuine, genial feeling, and who is de¬ 
based in character aud withal very unhappy? 
Look at him who is thoroughly self-satisfied, al¬ 
ways distrusting and disparaging others, never 
weary of looking out for his own comfort, interest, 
and safety, and utterly forgetful and regardless of 
the interests and rights of others. 

Look, now, at the man whose magnanimous heart 
earnestly and practically desires and seeks the well¬ 
being of others as well as himself. He loves hu¬ 
manity though it is weak and imperfect. The 
benevolence and excellence of an exalted nature 
light up his features, pervade his whole being, and 
appear in every word and action. He is ever ready 
to drop kind words and do “ little acts of love.” 

Young man, which of these men will you choose 
for your “chum” at school—which of them for 
your friend? Which one will be the more likely 
to encourage and assist you as you start out into 
life and business? Which one makes you feel the 
happier and the more like doing all the good you 
can? Which one is the better and truer man? Or, 
to come nearer home, as you may some day stand 
to others in the relation of “chum,” friend, neigh¬ 
bor, or business man, which of these will you be? 
It is not difficult to decide which is the better, 
wiser, and happier, and which exerts the wider 
influence. Tile difference between the two char- 


“ A. H. K. B.” writes in an English magazine a 
pleasant essay about “ Beginnings and Ends.” 
Here is his description of a life-sunset: 

“ I have been touched by the sight of human life, 
ebbing almost visibly away; and you could not but 
think of the sun in bis last little space above the 
mountains, or above the sea. I remember two old 
gentlemen, great friends; both on the extreme verge 
of life. One was above ninety; the other above 
eighty. But their wits were sound and clear; and, 
better still, their hearts were right. They confessed 
that they were no more than strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth; they declared plainly that they sought 
a country far away, where most of those they had 
cared lor were waiting for them. But the body was 
very nearly worn out ; and though the face of each 
was pleasant to look at. paralysis had laid its grasp 
upon the aged machinery of limb and muscle which 
had played so long. I used, for a few weeks, to go 
one evening in the week and sit with them, and 
take tea. They always had tea in large breakfast 
cups; other cups would not have done. I remem¬ 
ber how the two paralytic hands shook about, as 
they tried to drink their tea. There they were, the 
two old friends; they had been friends from boy¬ 
hood, and they had been over the world together. 
You could not have looked, my friend, but with 
eyes somewhat wet, at the large teacups shaking 
about, as the old men with difficulty raised them to 
their lips. And there was a thing that particularly 
struck mo. There was a large old-fashioned watch, 
always on a little stand on the tea-table, ticking on 
and on. You seemed to feel it measuring out the 
last minutes, running fast away. It always awed 
me to look at it and bear it. Only for a few weeks 
did I thus visit those old friends, till one died; aDd 
the other Boon followed him, where there are no 
palsied hands or aged hearts. No doubt, through 
all the years the old-fasbioned watch had gone 
about in the old gentleman’s pocket, life had been 
ebbing as really and as fast as then. And the sands 
were running as quickly for me as for the aged pil¬ 
grims. But then with me it was the middle, and to 
them it was the end. And I always felt it very sol¬ 
emn and touching, to look at the two old men on 
the confines of life, and at the watch loudly ticking 
off' their last hours. One seemed to feel time, 
ebbing, as you see the setting sun go down. 


Do you suppose a man to know himself—that he 
comes into this world on no other errand but to rise 
out of the vanities of time, into the riches of eter¬ 
nity? Do you suppose him to govern his inward 
thoughts and outward actions by this view of him¬ 
self, and then to him every day has lost all its evil? 
Prosperity and adversity have no difference, be¬ 
cause he receives and, uses them both in the same 
spirit; life and death are equally welcome, because 
equally parts ol his way to eternity. For poor and 
miserable ns this life is. we have all of us free 
access to all that is great, and good, and happy, and 
carry within ourselves a key to all the treasures 
that heaven has to bestow upon us. We starve in 
the midst of plenty; groan under infirmities, with 
the remedy in our own hand; live and die without 
knowing and feeling anything of the One, only 
good, while we have in our power to know and 
enjoy it in as great a reality as we know and feel 
the power ol this world over us; for heaven is as 
near to our souls as this world is to our bodies; and 
wo art! created, we are redeemed, to have our con¬ 
versation in it. God, the only good of all intelli¬ 
gent natures, is not an absent or distant God, but is 
more present in and to our souls than to our own 
bodies; and we are strangers to heaven, and with¬ 
out God in the world, for this only reason, because 
we are void of that spirit of prayer which alone 
can, and never fails to unite us with the One, only 
good, and to open heaven and the kingdom of God 
within us. 

A root set in the finest soil, in the best climate, 
and blessed with all that sun. air and rain can do 
for it, is not in so sure a way of its growth to per¬ 
fection, as every man may be whose spirit aspires 
after all that which God is ready and infinitely 
desirous to give him. For the sun meets not the 
springing bud that stretches toward him with half 
that sympathy as God, the source of all good, com¬ 
municates himself to the soul that longs to partake 
of him. We are all of us by birth the offspring of 
God, more nearly related to Him than we are to 
one another; for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being.— William Law. 


Pretty Preaching. —I am tormented with the 
desire of preaching better than 1 can. But I have 
no wish to make fine pretty sermons. Preltiness 
is well enough, when prettiness is in its place. I 
like to see a pretty child and a pretty flower, but in 
a sermon prettiness is out of place. To my ear it 
would be anything but commendation should it be 
said to me, “You have given ua a pretty sermon.” 
If I were upon trial for my life, and my advocate 
should amuse the jury with his tropes and figures, 
burying his argument beneath a profusion of the 
flowers of rhetoric, I would say to him, “Tut, man; 
you care moro for your vanity than my hanging. 
Put yourself in my place, speak in view of the gal¬ 
lows, and you will tell your story plainly and 
earnestly .”—Robert Ball. 


Affability.— Be good natured, if you can, for 
there is no charm so great, no attraction so admir¬ 
able. A face that is always full of the expression 
of amiability is always beautiful. It needs no paint 
and no powder. Cosmetics are superfluous lor it. 
Rouge cannot improve its cheeks nor lily-white 
mend its complexion. Its loveliness lies beyond all 
this. It is not the gaze into the faco of a noble man 
or woman, it is not the shape of the features that 
you really see, nor yet the tint of the cheek, the hue 
of the lip, the brilliancy uf the eyes; you see the 
nameless something which animates all these, and 
leaves for your instinct a sense of grateful fasciua- 
tion; you see an indescribable embodiment of heart¬ 
felt goodness within, which wins your regard in 
spite of external appearance, and defies all the 
critical rules of the {esthetic.— The'WUness. 


Intemperance. —A drunkard is the annoyance of 
modesty, the trouble of civility, the spoil oi wealth, 
the destruction of reason. He is the thief of his 
own substance, the beggar’s companion, the con¬ 
stable's trouble. He is his wife’s woe, his children’s 
sorrow, his neighbor’s scoff, his own shame. He is 
a spirit of unrest, a thing below a beast, and a 
monster of a man. 


We pray for those whom we love; we love those 
for whom we pray. 


A Pardoning God. —Show me one. if you can; 
there is no sin-pardoning God besides our God. 
“Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth?” 
None can pardon as Thou dost. None cau pardon 
so freely, none so fully, none so continually, none 
so eternally, none so indifferently, [impartially,] 
whether in respect of sinners or sin, as Thou dost 
It is all one to Thee what the sins are, and all one 
to Thee whose the sins are, so they come to ask Thy 
pardon. And that which is a disadvantage to ask 
pardon of man, is an encouragement to ask it of 
God—the greatness of our sins. The Psalmist did, 
and any man may. make this his plea: “Lord, par¬ 
don mine iniquity, for it is great .” Dare any be 
a competitor with God in this work?— Caryl. 

Little Thrones.— The only throne the Chris¬ 
tian can erect for those ne loves, is a foot-stool 
about God’s throne in Heaven. The moment a 
creature becomes an idol, then a blight falls upon 
the worship. But we may place our loved ones, by 
care and prayer, among the saints in heaven, and 
that will only increase our treasure above, while 
making us enjoy the sweeter place below. The 
little thrones will only make the great throne of God 
the more sublime. 


1\[e do not find friends by seeking for them. God 
brings them to us. They are hk own special gift, 
and should be regarded as holy. We should keep 
ourselves for them as sacredly as for Him. Only 
thus can they answer our soul’s needs.— Sfiiith. 







THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

j[r. Kennedy, the able Superintendent of the 
Census, has in press his Preliminary Report on the 
Census of I860, embodying and collatiug the general 
reS ults and more important details of that Census, 
; Q an octavo of three hundred pages, intended to 
exhibit fairly and impressively the progress of this 
Republic in Population, Industry, Wealth, Art, 
Intelligence, Ac., during the last decade. In the 
Appendix is an article on “The Public Press,” 
from which we take the following: 

The tabular statement appended to this report, 
relating to the subject, strikingly illustrates the fact 
tbat the people of the United States are peculiarly 
••a newspaper reading nation,” and serves to show 
bow large a portion of tbeir reading is political. Of 
1.051 papers and periodicals published in the United 
States at the date of the Census of 1860, 3.242, or 80 
per cent., weie political in their character. Two 
hundred and ninety-eight, or 7.38 per cent, are de¬ 
voted to literature, Religion and theology compose 
tbe province of 277, or 6.83 per cent,, whiie 234. or 
5.77 per cent, are classed as miscellaneous. 

The last decade in our civil history has been one 
of extraordinary political agitation. Accordingly, 
we find tbat there has been a very large increase in 
tbe number of political papers and periodicals, as 
compared with corresponding publications at the 
date of the preceding Census. In 1850, their number 
was 1,630. In 1860, it was 3.242, being an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. In 1850, the numher of 
religious papers and periodicals was 101. In 18G0. 
it was stated at 277. being an increase of 45 per cent. 
In 1850, the number of papers and periodicals of 
every class in the United States was 2,526. In I860, 
the aggregate under this head reaches, as before 
stated, 4.051, showing a rate of increase of 60.37 per 
cent. The total circulation of all kinds amounted 
in 1850 to 426 409,078 copies. In 1860, the annual 
circulation is stated at 027.051.548 copies, showing a 
ratio of increase of over 117 per cent. 

The total white population of the United States 
was stated at the date of the Census of 1850 to be 
10,553,114. In 1860, the Census returns report it at 
27.008,081, the ratio of increase being 3812. These 
figures show how largely tbe increment of the news¬ 
paper and periodical circulation has exceeded the 
increase of population daring the last ten years. 

InU50, the annual circulation of all kinds afforded 
nearly 22 copies to each white person in the Union. 
In 1860, the total circulation was at the rate of over 
34 per person. 

New Hampshire and South Carolina are the only 
States which, a3 compared with the date of 1850, 
show any considerable decline in the numher of 
copies of papers and periodicals published within 
tbeir limits. In the States of Maryland and Ver¬ 
mont. and the District of Columbia, the emissions of 
the public press at the two dates are nearly uniform. 
The largest increase, as might have been expected, 
occurs in the State of California. Of the total cir¬ 
culation in the country, three States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts,furnish 539,026,124 
copies, or considerably more than half of the aggre¬ 
gate amount. 

HOW TO USE A BAROMETER. 

Many private persons consult the barometer, and 
even set it daily, and are surprised to find that they 
cannot rely on its indications, especially on those of 
the unscientific wheel barometer, with a face like an 
underdone clock. Tbe fault, however, is not with 
the instrument, but with those who use it impro¬ 
perly; “ th’ ap’aratns,” as Salem Scudder observes, 
“can't lie.” A few words on the practical use of 
the weather-glass may be useful. It is an invalua¬ 
ble fact, and too often overlooked, that the state of 
the air does not show the present, but coming wea¬ 
ther. and that the longer the interval between the 
barometric signs of change and the change itself, 
the longer and more strongly will the altered wea¬ 
ther prevail; so, the more violent an impending 
storm, the longer warning does it give of its ap¬ 
proach. Indications of approaching change of 
weather are shown less by the height of the barom¬ 
eter than by its rising or falling. Thus, the barom¬ 
eter begins to rise considerably before the conclu¬ 
sion ol a gale, and foretells an improvement in the 
weather, though the mercury may still stand low. 
Nevertheless, a steady height of more than thirty 
inches is mostly indicative of fine weather and 
moderate winds. Either steadiness or gradual 
rising of the mercury indicates settled weather, and 
continued steadiness with dryness foretells very 
fine weather, lasting some time. A rapid rise of 
the barometer indicates unsettled weather; a grad¬ 
ual fall of one hundredth of an inch per hour indi¬ 
cates a gradual change in the weather, and mode¬ 
rate rising of the wind; several successive falls, to 
the amount of one-tenth of an inch, indicate a storm 
eventually, but not a sudden one; and a gale if the 
fall continues. These storms are not dangerous, as 
they can be foretold; but a sudden fall of one-tenth 
of an inch betokens the quick approach of a dan¬ 
gerous tempest Alternate rising and sinking (oscil¬ 
lation) indicates unsettled and threatening weather. 
When the barometer 8inks considerably, much wind 
and rain will follow —from the northward, if the 
thermometer is low for the season; from the south¬ 
ward, if high. For observing barometric changes, 
the barometer should be placed at the eye-level, out 
of the reach of sunshine and of artificial heat, as of 
fires, and out of the way of gusts of wind. It 
should be set regularly twice a day by a competent 
person. A card should be accessible close by, and 
on it should be registered the indication at each set¬ 
ting.— Chambers' Journal. 

THE STORY OF AN ATOM. 

The atom of charcoal which floated in the cor¬ 
rupt atmosphere of the old volcanic ages, was 
absorbed into the leaf of a fern when the valleys 
became green and luxuriant; and there, in its pro¬ 
per place, it received the sunlight and the dew, 
aiding to fling back to heaven a reflection of hea¬ 
ven’s gold; and at the same time to build the tough 
fiber ot the plant. The atom was consigned to the 
tomb when the waters submerged the jungled val¬ 
ley. It had lain there thousands ot years, ami a 
month since was brought into the light again, 
imbedded in a block of coal. It shall be consumed 
to warm our dwellings, cook our food, and make 
more ruddy and cheerful the hearth whereon our 
children play; it shall combine with a portion of the 
invisible atmosphere, ascend upward as a curling 
wreath to revel in a mazy dance high up in the blue 
ether; shall reach the earth again? and be entrapped 
into the embrace of a flower; shall live in velvet 


beauty on the check of the apricot; shall pass into 
the human body, giving enjoyment to the palate, 
and health to the blood; shall circulate in the deli¬ 
cate tissues of the brain, and aid, by entering into 
some, new combination, in educing the thoughts 
which are now being uttered by the pen. It is but 
an atom of charcoal; it may dwell one moment in a 
stagnant ditch, and the.next be flushing on the lip 
of beauty; it may now be a component of a lime¬ 
stone rock, and the next an ingredient in a field of 
potatoes; it may slumber fur a thousand years with¬ 
out. undergoing a single change, and the next hour 
pa<s through a thousand; and, after all. it is only an 
atom of charcoal, and occupies only its own place, 
wherever it may he. — Eibberd's “ Brambles and 
Bay Leaves.” 

A LINE OF BATTLE. 

This expression often occurs in referring to the 
order of troops on the battle field, and it is doubtless 
the opinion of many that the two armies are in two 
lilies; but it is not so. 

The army is divided info divisions, and there are 
often great gaps between the divisions. They are 
posted in positions, or in commanding places— that 
is, on hills, or in woods, or on the banks of streams, 
in places where they will best be able to resist or 
attack the enemy. Tbe divisions are usually so 
placed that they can support one another. You can 
understand a line of battle pretty well by imagining 
a regiment here on a hill, another down in the val¬ 
ley, a third in a piece of woods, with artillery and 
cavalry placed in the positions. If you want to 
make it more real, when you are out in the fields or 
pastures, with the hills all around,.just imagine that 
the enemy is over yonder hill, with ten thousand 
men and twenty pieces of artillery. You are a 
General, and have an equal number. The enemy 
will come down that road, spread out, into the field, 
or creep through the woods and attack you. You 
can’t exactly tell how many men he will send on the 
right, or how many on the left, so you must arrange 
your forces to support each other. Then, to shift it, 
you are to attack him. You don’t know how his 
troops are arranged, for he keeps them concealed as 
well as he can. You don’t, want many of your men 
killed, but do want to win a victory. Now there is 
a chance for you to try your skill in planning a line 
of battle. You must place your artillery where it 
will do the most damage and receive the least from 
the enemy. You must move your infantry so that 
they will not be cut off by the enemy before they 
get near enough to cut them up in return. You see 
that it is no small thing to lie a General. There are 
great responsibilities. 

CALICO PRINTING. 

A correspondent of the Cleveland Herald 
writes of a visit to the Calico Printing Works at 
Lowell, Massachusetts: 

The white cloth — looking like the lighter grades 
of sheeting —comes in from the looms, is run 
rapidly through a machine which shears with sharp 
blades, and singes with (lames of burning gas, and 
is turned out with smooth surface to receive tbe 
print or figure for the calico. Six hundred pieces of 
this cloth are sewed together at the euds, making a 
string over fifty thousand feet in length; and this is 
run slowly, rapidly, gradually, topsy-turvy, and by 
jerks, through, over, under, between bars, bolts, 
tubs, vats, edge, ana cylinders; mixed up with lime, 
soda, asphalmrn. gum arabic, mordant, fly extract, 
or perfume, arid hydroscatis acid, until it comes out 
at the other end as white as the driven snow. It 
now receives the impression or print of its colors 
from a number of different copper rollers —some 
prints requiring as many as seven different rollers 
to peHect the pattern. And now comes to this, the 
most difficult part of the performances to under¬ 
stand. The lohite cloth has suddenly become calico, 
having an endless variety of figures, styles and 
colors, but great care is taken that it does not come 
in contact with water, inasmuch as the colors would 
thus all wash together and off. 

It is now run through a heated oven so hot that 
potatoes will bake in a few minutes—and then goes 
“kersouse” into a large vat of boiling madder! 
This, instead of making it all red. as would naturally 
be supposed, merely sets all of the other shades of 
color. It is now washed in hot and cold water, in 
soap, bran, indigo and other fixings, and the white 
spots of the calico are clear and spotless, while all 
of the colors stand out in bold relief. 

-- 

AGES OF THE STATES OF AMERICA. 

Tue following chronological table may lie inter¬ 
esting to our readers at the present time: 

SETTLEMENTS. 

180"—Virginia, by the English. 

1013— New York, by the Dutch. 

1620—Massachusetts, by the Puritans. 

1623—New Hampshire. 

1633— Connecticut, by emigrants from Mass. 

1014— New Jersey, by the Dutch 

1630—Delaware, by the Swedes and Fins. 

1634— Maryland, by the Irish Catholics. 

1630—Rhode island, by Roger "Williams. 

1639—North Carolina, by the English. 

1670—South Carolina, by the English. 

1682—Pennsylvania, by William Penn. 

1733—Georgia, by Oglethorp. 

ADMITTED INTO THE UNION. 


itural 


KTENAAS DEPARTMENT. 


1791— Vermont. 

1792— Kentucky. 
1796—Tennessee. 
1802—Ohio. 

1811—Louisiana. 
1816—Indiana. 
1816—Mississippi. 

1818— Illinois. 

1819— Alabama. 

1820— Maine. 

1821— Missouri 


1836—Michigan. 

1836—Arkansas. 
1845—Florida. 
1845—Texas. 

1S46—Iowa. 

1848—Wisconsin. 
1860—California. 
1858—Minnesota. 
1858—Oregon. 
1801—Kansas. 


Importance op Varied Exercise.— “ Strength 
is health,” has become a favorite phrase. But, like 
many common saws, it is an error. Visit the first 
half dozen circuses that may come to town, aud ask 
the managers whether the cannon-lifter or the gen¬ 
eral performer has the better health. l’ou will find 
in every case it is the latter. Ask the doctors 
whether the cartwen. who are the strongest men iu 
the city, have better health than other classes, who, 
like them, work in tbe open air, but with light and 
varied labor. You will not find that the measure 
of strength is the measure of health. Flexibility 
has far more to do with it.—Dr. Dio Lewis. 

--> « » I 4 

Some one well says:—It is a characteristic of 
narrow-minded men, that they grasp the few ideas 
which lie within the limited circle of their compre¬ 
hension with a clearness which often deceives us in 
our estimate of their intellect. They are like beg¬ 
gars, who know the stamp and date of every penny 
in their pockets. 


“ Hark to the sound 1 there's a foe on our border. 

A foe striding on to the gulf of his doom ; 

Free men are rising, and marching iu order, 

Leaving the plow, amt anvil, and loom ! 

Rust-dimsthe harvest sheen 
Of se>the aud sickle keen. 

The axe sleeps in peace hv rhe tree it would mar ; 
Veteran and youth are out, 

Swelling the battle shout, 

Grasping the bolts of the thunders of war!” 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 13, 1862. 

THE WAR’S PROGRESS. 

FACTS, SCENES, INCIDENTS, ETC. 

The Battles under Gen. Pope. 

We copy from the lUorld’s correspondence 
many interesting particulars of the late battles in 
Virginia. A Washington correspondent, August 
31st, says: 

The battle of Friday was fought partly on the 
old-Bull Run field, and that of Saturday almost 
entirely so. On Friday our forces occupied that 
ground and the enemy were just beyond, in a 
south-west direction. On Saturday they advanced 
upon us, and our right, which was resting on Smi¬ 
ley’s Ford, was withdrawn towards the left, thus 
bringing the contest more directly upon the old 
field than was that of the day previous. 

Analyzing all reports, 1 find that, after all, but 
a comparatively small portion of the whole army 
was engaged in Friday’s fight. Sigel, who opened 
the attack at daylight, did tbe greater portion of 
the work, and commanded throughout up to 1 
o’clock P. M., and was substantially in charge all 
day. Heinfzleman's war-worn veterans, now fear¬ 
fully reduced, advanced to the conflict, and though 
fighting with their accustomed valor, were suon 
badly cut up, and were relieved by the divisions 
of Schurz and a portion of Reuo's men, the former 
of whom had been fighting all the morning with 
splendid effect, and who continued to fight during 
the entire afternoon. Sigel and Schurz received 
many high compliments for their skill and daring. 
Sclmrz’s bravery was very conspicuous, and it is 
surprising that he escaped. He led his division 
into the fight and placed them into position per¬ 
sonally. Sigel performed the work of withdraw¬ 
ing and re-enforcing the lines most admirably, 
while his disposition of artillery drew forth plaudits 
from that valiant old field-marshal, Heinlzleman 
himself. 

The troops engaged throughout Friday were the 

oorp« of Heiofzltq^an, U«no and Riofeett’n 

division of two biigaues, under Generals Hatch 
a d Donbleday. The latter went in about sun¬ 
down and suffered severely, losing about 400 men 
in halt an hour. The maneuver, of which this was 
a part, was one of the most prominent affairs of the 
day, the credit of which belongs wholly to Sigel. 
Just before 5 o'clock Sigel suddenly withdrew all 
our forces from the left, and with great rapidity 
hurled them upon the rebel left, sweeping him and 
pushing him back, with great loss, upon his center. 
Here the conflict was long and the carnage dreadful 
The enemy gathered up his forces in support of bis 
center, and maintained the contest with dogged 
obstinacy until almost dark, when he once more ex¬ 
tended his right, with which he met McDowell’s two 
brigades and in reality repulsed them. The fight 
was really terminated by the darkness, but so much 
advantage had been gained by our side that Sigel, 
who knew that Lee had not yet come up in full 
force, prayed for two hours more of daylight, as he 
had at hand nearly the. whole corps of McDowell, 
fresh and eager tor tho fray. Indeed, so confident 
felt our officers and men of ultimate and complete 
success, that it was greatly feared the enemy would 
leave during the night, and thus snatch from our 
grasp the fruits of the victory almost within it. 

Ou Saturday morning artillery was sent out to 
feel the enemy at different positions, and likewise a 
brigade of infantry on each wing. Butterfield, of 
Forter’s corps on the left, and Steven’s division on 
the right. But the fighting was not in earnest. The 
enemy seemed disinclined at first to pay any atten¬ 
tion to our assaults, which were really only intended 
to draw him out. Pope’s desire was to ascertain the 
point where the enemy had massed his greatest 
strength, and nearly the whole day, up to 3 o’clock 
P. M., was spent in unimportant maneuvers, and 
feeling each other. But every thing leads to the 
belief that this time was of vast moment to the 
enemy. He was undoubtedly bringing up his re¬ 
serves under Lee. Up to half-past three o'clock he 
would neither accept nor give battle. But suddenly, 
at that hour, he opened a terrific attack upon our 
center, which quickly extended to our left, and 
though the fight lasted but two hours, until half-past 
five, the numbers of the enemy were so great that 
our lines were forced back, and a retreat across Bull 
Run to Centerville was ordered. Our forces all 
crossed safely, and in good order, save a consider¬ 
able portion ot Porter’s and McDowell’s corps, who 
had become disorganized during the fight. 

Centerville, Va., 5 A. M., Aug. 31.—The bat¬ 
tles of yesterday and the day before, on the already 
classic ground of Bull Run, will rank with Napo¬ 
leon’s bloodiest; and more than one General 
fought in them to whom, ere this hour, he would 
have given a marshal’s baton, while he would have 
made proud an hundred privates with the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Let me first detail the movements by which the 
two days' struggle was brought on. 

While at Warrenton, early on Wednesday, I 
learned that Jackson was in our rear, and that we 
should once more try to trap him. Sigel and Mc¬ 
Dowell marched that morning up the turnpike 
from Warrenton toward Centerville, where tno 
enemy was supposed to be. This road pas*s 
through Bull Run battle-field, five miles west pf 
Centerville, nooker, Porter, and Reno, moved from 
our left (now, as we faced about toward Washing¬ 
ton, becomes our right) toward the same point, via 
Manassas Junction. Sigel, in advance of McDowell, 


reached Gainesville, four miles from the Bull Run 
field, that night, and came upon the enemy’s cav¬ 
alry and stragglers. Resting a few hours, by 3 
o'clock lie was moving. The enemy did not appear 
in front, and, leaving McDowell to take care of that 
road. Sigel turned to the right to connect with 
Hooker at Manassas Junction. Hooker had fought 
near there on Wednesday, (of which I will speak 
in a moment,) and it was possible he needed help. 

When within about two miles of the Junction, 
Sigel learned that the enemy was on the Warren- 
ton Road, and turning short to the left he marched 
to the south side of the Bull Run field. It was then 
6 P, M.j McDowell, who, as before stated, had re¬ 
mained on that road between the enemy and War¬ 
renton, harl been throwing shell some hours, and 
now we could hear musketry. Gaining the heights 
where Hunter fought a year ago, and approaching 
the turnpike, we could locate the scene of the en¬ 
gagement by the line of musketry flashes. It was 
King's division repelling the enemy iu his attempt 
to escape toward Warrenton. The affair lasted two 
hours, and King held the field. We had come 
upon the enemy's left, flank. Schenck's division be¬ 
came partially engaged, gave the enemy’s cavalry a 
few shell, then the whole corps rested for the night. 
At tho very time King was fighting on the Warren¬ 
ton road, Ricketts was engaged lighting rebel re-en- 
lorcements coming up through Thoroughfare Gap, 
live miles further west. He was compelled, having 
sutiered a loss of 250, to withdraw and join King, 
after the latter had finished his day’s work. Rey¬ 
nolds’ division (Pennsylvania reserves,) then tem¬ 
porarily with McDowell's corps, was in tho same 
vicinity. 

The situation then, Friday morning, was this:— 
Sigel’s corps (divisions of Schurz, Milroy, Stein- 
wehr, and Schenck.) on the Bull Run field fronting 
to the west, was close against the enemy. Mc¬ 
Dowell’s corps, nearly connected with Sigel’s on the 
latter’s left, but was not within fighting distance of 
the enemy. Ileintzleman’s corps (divisions of 
Hooker, Kearney, and Reno’s corps,) was at Cen¬ 
terville, moving down tbe turnpike, which would 
lead it upon Sigel’s right. Porter was far back 
—seven or eight miles —in Sigel'a rear. These 
corps—Sigel’s, Reno’s, Heintzleman’s, McDowell's, 
and Porter’s — were all that were engaged at any 
time during the two days, Friday and Saturday. 
They came into action in the order I have named 
them. 

Fortunately I had been with Sigel during his two 
days’ march to find the enemy, and was with him 
now that it fell to him to open the main struggle. 
His corps had held the advance under heavy artil¬ 
lery fire on the Rappahannock the lour previous 
days, had now marched two days, a part of the time 
in line of battle, and taking but four hours’ rest 
moved into a battle—not a skirmish, not an affair 
not an action, not an engagement, but a great bat¬ 
tle; for such are the names given to fights in the 
order of tbeir magnitude. 

Long before daylight Sigel had visited every po¬ 
sition of his line, had seen to the placing of every 
battery, and with the daylight his artillery sounded. 
The “Jessie Scouts” (transferred by Fremont to 
Sigel) reported the enemy as massed in and beyond 
a stretch of woods a mile long, west of and running 
nearly parallel with tbe road. Their line, however, 
extended on their right to the road, where they had 
guns on commanding heights on their left to Bull 
Run stream, with a battery or two across upon the 
north side. Sigel’a lino •«-»«» '-•ppncUa on fho south 
side of the road. 

The first hour in was all artillery. Sigel was 
advancing battery after battery to this and that 
eminence, supporting each with a brigade, hearing 
the reports of scouts, sending cavalry now tar to the 
right, now far to the left, gradually advancing his 
division in cover of hills upon which he bad placed 
guns—in a word, feeling for the enemy, rapidly ad¬ 
vancing, but cautiously, every step. The enemy 
disdained to make any sign—but not long. Ilis 
artillery was compelled to answer ours, and, press¬ 
ing on, we unearthed his infantry. There was a 
light rattle, then a roar of musketry. Milroy, in 
advance, had come square upon rebels in masses. 
Onr line of battle was formed, Schurz having the 
right, Schenck the leit, Milroy the advance center, 
Steinwehr the reserve center. 

A little after, Milroy and Schurz became engaged. 
They drove the enemy a mile or more. During 
this time Schenck had been engaged ou the left, but 
not heavily. Tough old Heiulzleman arrived at 
this juncture from Centerville with his whole corps. 
Schurz was withdrawn for Kearney and Hooker to 
take his place. Reno arrived soon after from the 
same direction. Stevens’ division of his corps 
inarched to the left to support Schenck, and the 
attack was once more along the whole line. I 
should have stated that some time before the cessa¬ 
tion, Milroy, after two hours of musketry iu torna¬ 
does, was driven back, much c’d to pieces, and re¬ 
placed by Steinwehr, who was foisted by Schenck 
at his left. 

It was now 1 o’clock. Sigel'/corps only had been 
engaged, and we had on the wlole gained ground— 
at the right nearly a mile. It was reasonable to 
suppose that with the assistance of Reno and lleint- 
zleman, and most of the day before us, we should 
utterly demolish the enemy. It has since appeared 
that simultaneously with tar re-enforeemeuts he 
received larger ones. Loiigitreet’s whole command, 
whose passage through Thoroughfare Gap Ricketts 
had disputed the day be five, had now joined Jack- 
BOn and Ewell, whom he iad been fighting. Hith¬ 
erto Longstreet would na-urally join Jackson at his 
right. It was upon our left and occasionally our 
center that we were nost severely pressed the 
remainder of the day. 

Up to this time Sige 1 had command of the field. 
He had made the dispifiitions before the fight, and 
conducted it successfully six hours. Pope arrived 
from Centerville aboutnoon, and assumed command, 
but wisely and gcnercasly deferred to Sigel the rest 
of the day, as beirg best acquainted with the 
position. 

At 2 o'clock the fight was raging along the whole 
line terrifically—misketry like Gaines’ Hill, and 
artilleryHkeMalvera Hill. There was notlO minutes 
cessation at any oie time for the next three hours. 
We advanced nota step; we retired not a sttfp. The 
enginery of war - men, guns, and “ villainous salt¬ 
peter”—seemed tqnal on each side to the other. At 
5 o’clock Scheiuk was ordered back to the left, and 
tho artillery of'that wing fell back to tbe next emi¬ 
nence. Daring the three boui s, scarcely a regiment 
of the three corps on the field that had not been into 
tho thickest. Promptly and skillfully, as a com¬ 
mand would become exhausted, it would be replaced 
by another, but only for a brief rest, then to up and 
at it. These splendid “passages of lines,” as such 
movements are technically called, seem to me a fea- 
jture that ought not to.’pass uncommended. 

The withdrawal oL the left was not a giving up of 


the battle. Troops were rushed to the right, and a 
redoubled onset made there. Again tbe enemy was 
forced, nis left was swept upon his center—we 
took him “endwise,” in flank. While the infantry 
fought those, our artillery, eleven batteries in line, 
played stunningly, each gun pointed well to the left, 
that no unlucky shell might harm a friend. We 
could move the rebels no further than their center. 
Musketry in rolls, in crushes, sounded out of the 
spot uf woods where our advance was stayed; how 
tenaciously the enemy held their ground I cannot 
hope to adequately express. 

It was 6 o'clock. The enemy not only held his 
center but advanced upon our left. It was critical. 
Opportunely McDowell’s corps appeared coming to 
our relief. Two brigades (Hatch’s and Double¬ 
day’s) immediately met the enemy's advance upon 
our left, aud although suffering terribly, stayed him 
until dark. Tile day’s work was ended. We held 
more ground than in the morning, but not so much 
as at noon. 

The following is a summary of the situation on 
Sunday, Aug. 31: 

Pope’s whole army was at Centreville. Since the 
battle of Saturday he has been joined by the corps 
of Franklin and Sumner, fully 25,000 of veteran 
Peninsula troopH, and 20,000 of the newly volun¬ 
teered troops were marching on from Washington. 
Pope has with him, responding to each roll call, 
over 50,000 who were engaged on Saturday, unde¬ 
moralized and anxious for other battles. There 
remain 30,000 troops immediately in front of Wash¬ 
ington. 

Engagement at Richmond, Kentucky. 

In our last we gave a brief telegraph report of a 
severe battle fought at Richmond, Ky., in which the 
Union General, Nelson, was wounded and com¬ 
pelled to retire with his forces. The. General has 
returned to Cincinnati, and from the Gazette of the 1st 
inst. wo gather the following particulars of the battle: 

From a gentleman who left the battle ground at 
four o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and came down 
on the special train that brought General Nelson, 
we obtain the following particulars of the engage¬ 
ment up to the hour ot his departure. 

On the afiernoon of Friday, the enemy, under 
Gen. Kirby Smith, supposed to be 12.000 to 14.000 
strong, drove in our cavalry pickets, who were sta¬ 
tioned out some distance from camp, and the whole 
force of Col. Monday and Col. Metcalfs cavalry 
retreated to the camp line, about one mile and a 
halt from Richmond. 

General Manson, formerly Colonel of the 10th 
Indiana, had the forces under his command in the 
absence of General Nelson, who was at Lexington, 
consisting of the 12th, 16th, 66th, 69th, and 71st Indi¬ 
ana, the 95th Ohio, and 18th Kentucky, and the cav¬ 
alry of Colonels Monday and Metcalfe, formed in 
line of battle, and advanced a mile and a half on 
the road, when we came in sight of the enemy’s cav¬ 
alry, breaking off to the left of the road. We there 
formed in line of battle with the artillery, which 
consisted of five pieces in position. The pieces 
were at once unlimbered. aud after throwing a few 
shells, the enemy retreated rapidly. We captured 
one piece of artillery, and a number of blankets and 
accoutrements. 

We thus advanced up tho road after them to 
Uogersville, and there bivouacked tor the night. 

Metcalfe’s cavalry were sent, out to see how far 
the enemy had gone, and came up with them seven 
miles distanl. They were in force, and our cavalry 
wore fired into by them, when they returned. 

The next morning, (Saturday,) between five and 
six o'clock. Gen. Mason started ahead with two 
regiments and four pieces of artillery. After pro¬ 
ceeding a short, distance we saw some of the enemy’s 
cavalry coming toward us. on a scouting expedition, 
to the right of the road, and after advancing a short 
distance we were opened upon by their artillery. We 
formed in line ot battle, and had an artillery fight, 
which lasted for an hour or more. We now found 
the enemy attempting to turn our left flauk, when 
sharp tiring took place between our and their skir¬ 
mishers. 

The Colonel whose regiment was thrown out as 
skirmishers, sent in for re-enforcements, when the 
69th Iudiana was ordered to re-enforce him. They 
advanced through a dense fire of shot and shell from 
the enemy, and went at it like old soldiers. After 
some heavy firing they turned our left flank, and 
advanced on U3 with a large force. We then 
retreated between two and three miles, and re¬ 
formed in line of battle on some high hills, with 
the artillery ou the right and left flanks, when firing 
from the artillery commenced on both sideB, and 
was kept up for several hours, when the enemy 
again advanced in large force from a dense wood on 
our right flauk, and after some severe firing, suc¬ 
ceeded in turning it, when a retreat took place to 
the original camping ground of the brigade about a 
mile from Richmond. 

nere Gen. Nelson, who had just come up, met the 
men, and by great efforts re-rallied them, and again 
formed them in line of battle. At this time the am¬ 
munition of the artillery had almost given out, and 
some of the guns were without any men left to work 
them, all being killed or wounded; but with what 
little ammunition was left, we replied to the enemy’s 
guns until they either changed their position or were 
silenced. 

This was about 4 P. M., on Saturday, when our 
informant left the ground. He states that Lieut. - 
Colonel Topping, of the 71st Indiana, had a horse 
shot under him, and was afterward shot through the 
body and died from the wound. Major Conklin, of 
the same regiment, was reported killed. The Major 
of Metcalfe’s cavalry was also reported killed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stout, of the 69th Indiana, is 
reported wounded, and so is the Major of tbe 18th 
Kentucky. From other gentlemen who arrived 
from Richmond and Lexington last evening, we 
learn that another attack was made on the lines 
after it was formed by Gen. Nelson, by ihe infantry 
and cavalry ol the enemy, and our forces were com¬ 
pletely routed. Some two thousand of our men 
were taken prisoners, and the balance scattered, 
many of them on the road to Lexington. In this 
engagement General Nelson received his wound. 
The 95th Ohio maintained their ground until they 
were scattered by Colonel Metcalfe’s cavalry, which 
dashed in among them. 

All our forces that were in this engagement were 
raw men of the last levy. Our informants state that 
they acted well so long as they were in position; 
but as soon as their commander attempted to move 
them they became disorganized, and could not again 
be brought into position. Col. Manson acted gal¬ 
lantly and nobly, and his management of tho raw 
troops under his command is highly spoken of by 
those who were present, 

Gen. Lew. Wallace received a dispatch from Gov. 
Morton, yesterday afternoon, asking him to meet 








him at Lexington to-day, and he leaves with his 
staffon the. first train this morning. 

From another gentleman who arrived last evening 
from Lexington, we learn that about 6,000 men have 
been sent forward from that point, and that a Btand 
will be made at the Kentucky River. 

Army of the Went. 

A correspondent of the Louisville Journal 
writes that the rebel Morgan and his band left Glas¬ 
gow, Ky., at 4 P. M. on tlao 30th ult. While there 
they destroyed the indictments for treason found by 
the Grand Jury at the last term of the court—over 
100 in number. They also mutilated the records of 
the court, so that no traces of the indictments are 
left The horses and mules of all the Union men 
were taken away, and other property was destroyed. 

Col. Shackleford, of the nth Kentucky Cavalry, 
overtook A. R. Johnson, at Morgan field. Ky., on the 
1stinst, killing and capturing a number of John* 
son’B band. Col. S, then divided his forces, sending 
Lieut-Col. Foster, with two companies of cavalry, 
in the direction of Slaugbtersville. Foster overtook 
a party of the enemy, killed two and took 23 prison¬ 
ers and 43 horses. 

On Wednesday morning Col. Shackleford started 
for the rebels, and came upon Col. Johnson’s camp 
on Gilliger Lake, drove in his pickets, and took 
possession of his camp. Johnson rallied on the 
Opposite side of the lake and opened cm Shackleford, 
who dismounted his men and with carbines fought, 
the rebels, 600 strong, till his ammunition was ex¬ 
pended, leaving many rebels killed and wounded. 
The federals then retreated in good order, when the 
rebels advanced, and Shackleford ordered a charge, 
leading in person. Col. Shackleford’s left foot was 
torn in pieces by a leaden slug from the enemy's 
cannon, which killed his horse. His forces then 
burned the rebels’ camp, and retreated in good 
order. The federal loss was eight wounded. 

The. success of the rebels in Kentucky caused a 
good deal of excitement in Cincinnati, and fears 
were entertained that an attack upon that city waB 
meditated. Business was almost entirely suspend¬ 
ed, the people organized themselves into military 
companies, and the utmost exertions were made for 
the defense of the city. Our latest telegraphic dis¬ 
patches (5th inst.) say business is still suspended. 
Volunteers and armed bodies of men continue to 
pour into the city by thousands. The city is quiet. 

- - uo excitement beyond the enthusiasm manifested 
over these arrivals. A bridge, of boats is beiug built 
across the river, at the foot of Walnut street. Gun¬ 
boats are constantly patrolling the river for miles 
above and below. Reports from Kentucky conllict, 
and nothing is known of the whereabout of the 
rebels since their arrival at Paris. 

From Tennessee we have the following dispatch: 

Gek. Graft's Hkauqdakteus. Sept. 2,1 P. M. > 

Via Cairo, Sept. 2, 4 P. M. j 

To Maj.-Oen. Jlalleclc: —Col. Demis, with from 
400 to 600 men, met with the rebel cavalry yester¬ 
day, a few miles west ot Whedon, in superior force, 
driving them and whipping them badly. The ene¬ 
my left 110 dead on the field, and their wounded 
are estimated at 250. Our loss is 5 killed and 40 
wourded. U. S. Grant, Maj.-Geu. 

Dispatches received from Jackson, the 2d, say 
Bolivar is reported invested by a heavy force under 
Price; also, a large force of the enemy, seven miles 
from there, are threatening an attack. Gen. Villi- 
pique is reported to have crossed the Hatcbee river 
at Brownsville, on the night of the first, and is prob¬ 
ably making towards Bolivar. 

A skirmish between rebel pickets and a sound of 
federals took place on the 22d, near Greenville, 
Miss. Two of the latter were killed. 

A dispatch from Memphis, on the 3d inst, says a 
fight is reported to have occurred at Widdelugh, 
seven miles from Bolivar, on Sunday P. M., lasting 
several hours. The town was taken by the confed¬ 
erates. Federal loss, 37 killed and 27 prisoners. 
Rebel loss, A killed and f wounded. Among the 
rebels killed -was Capt. Sappington, of St. Louis, 

The Amelia was fired into on her last passage up 
from Helena, by guerrillas, from the foot of Puck 
Island, killing one and wounding two. The mili¬ 
tary landed, burned the houses in the vicinity, and 
laid the plantations waste. Fifteen prisoners were 
taken. The negroes on the plantations were also 
brought away. 

From St Louis, Mo., Sept 2, we learn that Poin¬ 
dexter. the notorious rebel leader of guerrilla bands 
in Missouri, was caught on Monday night, asleep 
in a house, twenty miles from Hudson. He is con¬ 
demned as a spy and will suffer death. 

A dispatch from Greenfield, Mo., Sept. I, says 
Major Lippard has obtained auother signal success 
over the guerrillas in South-eastern Missouri, with 
a squadron of the 13th Illinois cavalry, two com¬ 
panies of the 20th Missouri Volunteers, and one 
howitzer of the 2d Missouri Artillery. The Major 
attacked Col. White, whose force was estimated at 
I .000, about twelve miles south of Pitman’s terry, on 
the Cumberland river, and after a desperate con¬ 
flict of an hour’s duration, completely routed White, 
capturing all hie wagons and equipage, and taking 
many prisoners, also a number of horses and mules. 
Our lose in killed and wounded is not stated, but is 
slight compared with that of the enemy. 

A correspondent of the Missouri Democrat, writing 
from Fort Scott, Kansas, Aug. 26, says: 

The greatest activity prevails here in getting this 
army ready tor immediate advance toward Arkan¬ 
sas. Gea. Blunt, commanding the forces here, has 
had reliable information that all troops in defense 
of Kansas, and all those in South-western Missouri, 
including all the new levy of militia, will he con¬ 
centrated at a designated point. His portion of the 
army is finely equipped, and contains four complete 
batteries of-eigbt guns each. 

Information has just been received here confirm¬ 
ing the report that the rebels are concentrating in 
large numbers at Cross Hollow, Arkansas, intend¬ 
ing to march north, proposing to take Fort Scott 
and then Fort Leavenworth. Pike had told his 
men be intended to be quartered in the latter fort 
before snow fell. There is no mistaking that such 
is the idea held out to the rebels now concentrating 
at Cross Hollow. 

Day before yesterday Quantrell’s and Hays’ bands 
came upon six companies of the 2d Kansas and 
three companies ol the 6th Kansas, near Lamar. 
Major Campbell and Captain Greno, of the 6th, at¬ 
tacked them with about 60 of their men, and had a 
serere fight, lasting two hours. Two were killed 
and 21 wounded. Lieut-Col. Bassett, commanding 
the 2d Kansas, marched upon the. opposite side of 
the stream, out of danger. The wounded men state 
that the rebels had about 700, and if Bassett had 
helped they would have whipped them. 

A report has been received that Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee, is abandoned by our troops and occupied by 
the rebels. 


The Situation in Virginia. 

On the preceding page we have given a detailed 
account of the great battles in the vicinity of Ma¬ 
nassas, up to Saturday night. The telegraph fur¬ 
nishes us the following additional items in relation 
to affairs in Virginia, up to the time of goiDg to 
prese: 

There was no fighting of consequence on Sun¬ 
day, only occasional skirmishing or a few shots 
poured into the woods from time to time on the 
enemy, as if trying the range ot our guns. From 
the severe conflicts previously, it was evident that 
both armies were engaged in repairing damages. 

On Sunday morning, between eight and nine 
o'clock, 15 of our ambulances, being in advance of 
the train down a hollow, were captured. In all 
there were 250 ambulances and 60 hacks. 

About one o’clock Sunday afternoon, several 
trains of cars at Manassas Junction, with ammuni¬ 
tion and stores, were burned by the military author¬ 
ities, to prevent them from falling into ihe hands of 
the rebels, which seemed to be imminent, the bridge 
at Bull Run having been destroyed by the rebels, 
and the property, therefore, being cut off from 
retiring to a place of safety. 

A Tribune correspondent, who went over the field 
of battle on Sunday, says our dead lay untouched 
as they fell in bailie, with the exception of their 
caps and shoes. I did not see a single instance, 
among the whole 1,800 dead, where the shoes had 
not been rifled. There were palliating circum¬ 
stances, for many of the rebels were barefoot. 

On Monday morning, intelligence was received at 
headquarters that the divisions ot Hill and Long- 
street intended to appear on our right in force, and 
cut off our supply trains. To prevent this consum¬ 
mation, the di vision of Gen. Reno was dispatched 
by Gen. Pope to Fairfax Court House. It was 
deemed prudent to commence the evacuation ol 
Centerville to cover our base of operations, inas¬ 
much as Generals Hill and Longstreet were known 
to be in force some distance toward Washington 
from the battle field of Saturday, and as a recon- 
noissance to the front bad revealed an anticipated 
movement in the same direction by the enemy. 

The army ot Virginia commenced retiring to¬ 
ward Fairfax Court House on Monday, at 9 o’clock, 
Reno’s division leading the march, and McDowell’s 
corps following. As Reno’s division was forming 
its line of march, and when within miles of Fair¬ 
fax Court House, a heavy volley from a force of 
riflemen came pouring in upon them from the 
woods to the right of the road. This occurred at 4 
P. M. The. whole force was a detachment, from 
Gen. Hill’s division, and was commanded by Gen. 
Stuart. The volley was almost entirely received by 
Gen. Stevens’ brigade, composed of the 28th Massa¬ 
chusetts, 8th Michigan, 5(ith and 100th Pennsylva¬ 
nia, and 4Gth New York. 

Reno and Stevens immediately formed their com¬ 
mands in line of battle to repel the attack of the 
enemy, now concealed in the thick shrubbery. 
Gen. Stevens rode up and down his lines, gallantly 
rallying his men, intimidated by repeated volleys 
from the enemy. Unable to cope with them in the 
position they then hold, Gen. Stevens ordered his 
men to fix bayonets and charge them through the 
woods. This order was gallantly responded to by 
his men, who pressed the enemy and drove them 
before them with great slaughter. While thus 
charging them, Gen. Stevens was hit with a miuie 
ball and instantly killed, but not until the enemy 
had been routed. Capt. Stevens, the son of the 
Getn-iuJ, was wounaeu in tne Ju>nJ. 

Kearney's batteries now opened on the rebel 
forces, causing sad havoc among them. Skirmish¬ 
ing was kept up for about three hours, when the 
enemy retreated and the train passed on. 

Gen. Kearney was also killed in this engagement. 
The manner of his death was precisely ascertained 
by Surgeon Foye, while a prisoner at the scene of 
battle. The General rode into a piece of woods to 
reconnoiter, and came upon a Louisiana regiment. 
He was ordered to halt, but instead, turned his 
horse, leaned over to avoid the bullets, and rode 
rapidly away. While doing so he was shot in the 
hack, killing him instantly. 

Eleven hundred paroled prisoners, some of whom 
were taken as far back as Thursday, atManassas, ar¬ 
rived at Aqueduct Bridge, on Wednesday evening, 
and report that Gen. Lee has established his head¬ 
quarters on the battle-field, three miles beyond Bull 
Run, on the Warrenton turnpike. The only force 
at Fairfax was Stuart’s cavalry, he being there in 
person. 

Information has reached Washington that the 
rebels are demonstrating up the river, and some 
have already reached Leesburg, and were also 
spreading between there and the Chain Bridge, as 
if designing to cross the ferry connecting with 
Montgomery county, somewhere in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Poolsville. 

A dispatch Washington, Sept. 4th, says the 
work of getfioA the army into a good position in 
front of Washington, has been accomplished with 
fair success. So well conducted has been the pro¬ 
cess of falling back from Centerville to their present 
positions of perfect security, that not one army 
wagon has been lest on the route. Everything was 
done most systematically. The troops have for the 
greater part resumed the precise localities held by 
them previous to their leaving for the Peninsula. 

Five rebel scouts or spies crossed over at Ed¬ 
ward’s Ferry on Wednesday, and were seen at or 
near Poolsville. Hiey did not long continue in 
that neighborhood. Such reconnoissances are be¬ 
lieved to be of frequent occurrence. 

A regiment of rebel cavalry was at Edward’s 
Ferry yesterday, and amused themselves by salut¬ 
ing our men on this, tlw Maryland side, with their 
field pieces, but doing nb damage. 

The rebels, in the recent engagements, did not 
fight with their entire forces, having a powerful 
reserve, to he made use of as the exigencies might 
require. The most reliable among the conflicting 
rumors is that the rebel forces, comprising, at a 
guess, 100,000 men, were • still moving yesterday, 
(Sept. 3.) through Thoroughfare Gap. branching off 
into the. valley, and stretching upwards toward 
Harper's Ferry. Paroled prisoners say that the 
rebel soldiers express their confidence of crossing 
over into Maryland in heavy force in the course of 
four days. They doubtless will make the attempt. 

In front of our army to-day clouds of dust indi¬ 
cated activity among the enemy. The sound of 
cannon tor a short period seems to confirm this. 

It appears from a private letter that our troops 
have been withdrawn from Acqula Creek; if not 
altogether, at least in part The stores have been 
placed beyond the possibility of falling into the 
hands of the rebels. Five or six gunboats were at 
last accounts lying in that vicinity. The rebels do 
not occupy Fredericksburg with any force, as the 
troops designed to hold the town have been for¬ 


warded to Jackson. The citizens are performing 
guard duty. 

The rebel force, under five Generals, Jackson, 
Longstreet, Ewell, Hill and Smith, is not less than 
two hundred and fifteen thousand men at the present 
time. A gentleman just from the rebel camp states 
that Jackson, Longstreet, Ewell and Hill are now 
consolidated at Manassas, while Smith is marching 
with a column of 30.000 strong on Fredericksburg. 

The following is gathered from newspapers and 
private sources: 

It is believed that the rebels have crossed in some 
force this &ide of Point of Rocks, and subsequently, 
for the most part, re-crossed into Virginia, as though 
hesitating to make the experiment of getting lodg¬ 
ment in Maryland. The rebels have thrown shells 
across the river at canal boats, <£c.. hut done no 
damage. A man professing lo have escaped from 
the vicinity of Leesburg, Wednesday, reports Jack- 
son as entering Leesburg and pushing toward Ilar- 
per'B Ferry, and Longstreet is marching in the same 
direction. 

The rebels are well supplied with artillery, and 
most of the Unionists of Winchester and Leesburg 
had escaped into Maryland. Others, who were 
captured by the secessionists while attempting it, 
were imprisoned. Upon learning that Jackson was 
marching toward Leesburg, rebel flags were dis¬ 
played in token of joy at bis coming. 

A gentleman who arrived at Washington, from 
Fredericksburg, on Thursday, reports that the 
destruction of bridges over the Rappahannock, at 
that place, was not completed by our troops be¬ 
fore they all evacuated. The wire bridge is pas¬ 
sable ouly for foot passengers and light trains, hav- 
only been partially injured, and has since been 
repaired by the citizens. 

An officer of Sigel's staff says the battle of Bull 
Run, on Saturday, began with heavy firing from 
artillery, on both sides, from Gen. Franz Bigel’s 
division or corps. The effect of the firing from 
Gen. Sigel’s batteries was terribly effective upon 
the enemy, literally creating winrowsin their ranks. 
This is proved to be so from the fact that shortly 
after a temporary cessation of our fire in Sigel's 
line, long after the Confederate batteries had been 
silenced, the rebel Gen. Jackson sent two staff offi¬ 
cers with white flags to seek permission to bury his 
dead. This permission was granted. 

Gen. Reno said in conversation that he never saw 
a more daring act than the one performed by the 
rebels on Saturday. Out of the woods, on the flank 
of several of his batteries, swarmed, what appeared 
to be stragglers from our forces; a few at first, then 
more and more, until not less than a regiment or 
two had emerged. He was completely deceived 
until ihey were nearly upon his guns, when he caughi 
sight of the red patch; he knew them to be rebels, 
turned his artillery upon them, and destroyed 
almost, every man. 

The Wheeling Intelligencer of the 3d inst., states 
that a dispatch from Gen. Kelly, dated the 2d inst, 
says that, he was attacked by the rebel guerrillas, 
Col. Jenkins and Imboden, the same who made the 
raid on Buckhunnon and Weston, and that he 
defeated them, killing and capturing several of 
their number. 

The rebel Governor of Virginia has issued a pro¬ 
clamation, calling for a State force of 10,000 men, to 
be formed into a division and placed under the 
command of Gen. Floyd. 

The rebels are carrying out a threat long since 
made, of invading the Northern States. Indeed, in 
all thoir operations lU^Y are exhibiting great quick¬ 
ness of movement, and it is atmcult at this stage to 
say whether they are guided by wisdom or despera¬ 
tion. They have crossed the Potomac in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Poolesville and Leesburg, and now 
occupy both banks of that river in force, cutting off 
the portion of our army at Harper's Ferry from 
resources and aid, and unless our Government is 
prepared to march to their rescue at once with a 
strong force, they must surrender before superior 
numbers. The rebels now occupy a large territory, 
running to within 15 miles of Washington on the 
one side, and the same distance from Harper’s Ferry 
on the other. This embraces a section of the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio railroad, the city of Frederick, in 
Maryland, and other smaller towns. Frederick is 
by railroad 58 miles west of Baltimore, 23 east of 
Harper’s Ferry, and about, 40, in a straight line, 
north-west of Washington. 

The following are the latest dispatches received 
by telegraph: 

From one of the Times correspondents who has 
just returned from Poolsville, we learn that on 
Thursday night the rebels commenced to cross with 
cavalry at or near the mouth of the Monocacy. 
They brought over two regiments of cavalry and 
threw over a pontoon bridge and crossed with artil¬ 
lery, which encamped on Rogers’ farm and threw 
out pickets toward Poolsville. On Friday about 
11 o'clock a column of infantry and artillery 
commenced to cross. They were crossing in three 
places besides the bridge, the water being up to a 
man’s neck. No resistance was offered to their 
coming. Some cavalry who were watering there 
were attacked and chased to Poolsville. There the 
houses were closed and the streets blockaded by the 
citizens. The farmers fired upon our flying cavalry 
as they passed by their corn fields. About dusk 
Gen. Lee rode into Poolsville at the head of four 
regiments of infantry, and guided by a farmer who 
was professedly a Union man. Their - infantry went 
off to the left toward Frederick. 

The rebel Generals Robert Lee, Hill, Stewart, 
and Fitzhugh Lee, are with the men. They march 
in solid column. They have few or no shoes, and 
no knapsacks. Their wagon trains were crossing 
on Saturday and Sunday morning. The farmers 
are bringing in hay and provisions of all kinds, and 
giving them away. There is not a loyal man, with 
one or two exceptions, there. "Women received 
them with flags and demonstrations of joy. 

The following account has just been received from 
the Upper Potomac, and is believed to be reliable: 

The rebel force in the neighborhood of Darnstown 
and Clarksburg is estimated at 3,000, and is com¬ 
posed entirely of cavalry. 

A body of the enemy, about 1,500 strong, crossed 
the river last night at White’s Ferry, and are sup¬ 
posed to be en route for Frederick. Our forces hold 
the bridge across the Seneca creek, which was not 
injured by the rebels on their return from the recent 
dash on Darnstown. 

It has been ascertained that Jackson crossed the 
Potomac opposite the north mouth of the Monocacy, 
and passed along the bank of the stream to Fred¬ 
erick. A rebel picket, captured near Clarksburg 
to-day, says Jackson’s force is 45,000. 

Darnstown is on the Potomac and about 15 miles 
above Washington, and Poolsville about five miles 
further up. 

The latest reports by telegraph, this (Tuesday) 
morning, are that rebel pickets were extended eight 


miles south-east of Frederick, Maryland, and that 
nearly all the enemy had left our front in the 
neighborhood of Manassas, hut whether for a 
bold attack upon Maryland or for some other work, 
seemed to be unknown to (hose in search of 
news, if not to the Government. The rebels move 
in solid columns, first cavalry, then artillery, then 
infantry, with baggage in the rear, and these again 
followed in order by similar troops. The people of 
the Talley have contributed to the subsistence of 
the rebels, and probably furnished them with all 
needful information. 

Nothing has yet been heard from the Federals at 
Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg, who are cut off 
from re-enforcements by the rebel movement toward 
Frederick. 

A gentleman who arrived at Washington on the 
8th, says the rebel force at Frederick is estimated at 
40,000, under Jackson. From this gentleman's con¬ 
versation with rebel soldiers, he derived the impres¬ 
sion that one object is to destroy the Western Cen¬ 
tral Pennsylvania Railroad, and otherwise operate 
in that State, and having ulterior designs on Wash¬ 
ington and Baltimore. 

Our government seemB to be actively preparing 
for the new circumstances in which we are placed, 
for it is said immense bodies of troops are moving 
for the Upper Potomac, and everything showsvigor 
and determination on onr part. 

AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

The Provost Guard was busy on Tuesday closing 
up all the liquor establishments in the city. Their 
captures were sent to the Medical Purveyor’s office. 

The Washington correspondent of the Philadel¬ 
phia North American telegraphs that it is now un¬ 
derstood that the period of drafting will be left to 
the Governors of the respective States to decide for 
themselves, as the Government is not disposed to 
push the matter, unless the emergency should be 
such as to render a single day’s delay fatal. 

H. M. Pierce, President of Rutger’s Institute in 
New York city, has been appointed General Super¬ 
intendent of Hospital nurses in the military district 
of Washington, and has entered upon the discharge 
of his duties. All applications from persons desir¬ 
ous of acting as nurses should made at the Surgeon 
General’s office. 

The following circular was issued on the 30th ult.: 

Sckc.eox Gkxkkxi.’S Office, Washington, Aug. 30. 

To the Loyal Women and, Children of ihe United 
States :—The supply of lint in the market is nearly 
exhausted. The brave men wounded in defense of 
their country will soon be in need of it. 

I appeal to you to come to our aid in supplying 
us with this necessary article. There is scarcely a 
woman or child wbo cannot scrape lint, and there is 
no way in which their assistance can be more use¬ 
fully given than in furnishing us the means to dress 
the wounds of those who fall in the defense of then- 
rights and their homes. 

Contributions will be received in Boston by Sur- 


C. .T. Tambncci; Cincinnati, Surgeon Glover Per¬ 
rin, U. S. A.; Louisville. Surgeon .T. F. Head. U. S. 
A.; St. Louis, Asgt. Surgeon C. G. Alexander, U. S. 
A., or by any medical officer of the U. S. A. 

C. J. Hammond, Surgeon General U. S. A. 

The following order has been issued by General 
Halleck: 

GENERAL ORDER NO. 122. 

Wan Department, Adjutant General’* Omen, > 

Washington September 8, 1862. f 

Major-General McClellan will have command of 
all the fortifications of Washington, and of all the 
troops for the defense of the Capital. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. Halleck. 

E! D. Townsend, A. A. G." 

The re-appointment of Gen. McClellan is princi¬ 
pally due to the wishes of the army itself. A dis¬ 
tinguished Major-General who had been opposed 
to General McClellan’s strategy, stated that can¬ 
dor compelled him to admit that the soldiers demand 
McClellan for their leader. Immediately after ac¬ 
cepting the chief command of all the Union forces 
in "Virginia and the neighborhood of Washington, 
Gen. McClellan proceeded to inspect the troops and 
fortifications on the otbor side of the river. His 
reception by the officers and soldiers was marked by 
the most unbounded enthusiasm. 

Gen. McClellan has issued the following order: 

GENERAL ORDER NO. 1. 

Washington, September 4, 1862. 

1st. Pursuant to General Order No. 122, from the 
War Department, Adjutant-General’s office, of the 
2d inst,, the undersigned hereby assumes command 
of the fortifications at Washington, and of all the 
troops for the defense of the capital] 

2d. The heads of the Staff Departments of the 
Army of the Potomac will he in charge of their re¬ 
spective departments at these headquarters. 

3d. In addition to these consolidated morning re¬ 
ports required by the circular of this date, from 
these headquarters, reports will be made by corps 
commanders as to their compliance with the assign¬ 
ment to positions heretofore given them, stating defi¬ 
nitely the ground occupied and covered by their 
commands, and as to what progress has been made 
in obedience to the orders already issued to place 
their commands in condition for immediate service. 

G. B. McClellan, Maj.-Gen. 

S. Williams, A. A. G. 

A dispatch dated Washington, Sept. 4th, says, in¬ 
formation has been received here that a number of 
persons from this city, with others, were yesterday 
on the late battle field, attending to the burial of the 
dead, and the comfort and removal of the wounded. 
About twenty surgeons were of the party. It is 
further stated that a number of our citizens, includ¬ 
ing the government clerks, were undoubtedly cap¬ 
tured on Monday by the enemy, who were engaged 
harrassing General Banks on his retreat from War¬ 
renton. Their going to the battle field to perform 
the duty assigned them without a flag of truce was 
an unsafe proceeding. 

The paroled prisoners who have arrived here say 
that they were well treated by the rebels except in 
the matter of food. 

It appears from General Orders No. IIS, issued 
by the War Department, that the number of officers 
of the U. 8. service who have been exchanged as 
prisoners of war, up to the 27 th ult., is 279, including 
two Brigadier-Generals, Reynolds and McCall, 11 
Colonels, 9 Lieut-Colonels, 17 Majors, 95 Captains, 
and 83 1st and 2d Lieutenants. 113 Confederate 
officers were changed tor rank and file of the United 
States army. 

The Surgeon-General has sent away over 2,000 
volunteer surgeons. Some of them objected to do 
duty in the Washington hospitals, and were inexor¬ 
able unless they could cut and carve on the battle 
field. A number of gunboats have approached 
within a view of Washington. The appearance of 
two, near Georgetown, tfiis afternoon, was indeed a 
wonder —Buch a craft never before having appeared 
in the Potomac. The river shore in that vicinity is 
lined with spectators, and the day being beautiful, 
the surrounding scenery and the movement of troops 
presented a scene at once beautiful and impressive. 


LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The National Feed Cutter—Whitte ore & Son 
Genesee Valley Nurseries—Frost & Co 
.4 Nurtery for Sale at a FI a renin 
Apple Tree's Ac, for Sale— E Moody J, Son 
Trees and Plants at Low Prices—Frost .fe Co 
Endless Chain Railway Horse-Powers— r j. jf Harder 

®t)e Nevus <&0ni>ett8er. 


— It Is publicly denied that Sigel has lost any g Uns 

— Senator Fessenden’s son, Samuel, was killed in the I 
of Friday. 

— Canal receipts to August 22d exceed those of last 
$835,821.80. 

— All the property of John Slidell has been confiscated v 

Gen. Butler. ^ 

— Gen. Nelson has relieved Gen. Lew Wallace, who 11 
take the field. 

— The death of Gen. Stahl is positively contradicted h 
Gen. Blcnkcr. 

— Norfolk and Snffolk have been strongly re enforced 1 
Federal troops. 

— The 73d Illinois regiment is commanded throughout b 
Methodist preachers. 

— A French ship has been captured on the coast of North 
Carolina with a cargo of cotton. 

— A monument to the memory of Prince Albert is to be 
raised in Coburg, his native town. 

— The tuntiage, afloat, of the United States, Is larger than 
that of any other nation on the globe. 

— Joe Balding, a colored man, died in the Zanesville In¬ 
firmary on the 11th ult, aged 121 years. 

— Twenty-three Indiamen are now on the way to Boston 
a larger number than for several years past 

— Jeff Davis has issued an order to treat Gens. Hunter and 
Phelps as outlaws, to be executed as felons. 

— Edwin G. Ripley, President of the AStna Insurance Com¬ 
pany of Hartford, died on Tuesday, 26th ult 

— Tiie Emperor Napoleon bas fixed the majority of the 
Prince, his heir, at the age of fourteen years. 

— Col. Fletcher Webster, son of Daniel Webster, was killed 
in one of the recent engagements in Virginia. 

— Hon. John Willard, member of the N. Y. State Senate, 
died at Saratoga on the 1st inst., aged 76 years. 

— Alexander M. Ross, the engineer of the Victoria bridge, 
died in England recently, in an insane asylum. 

— It is stated that the Emperor Napoleon has declared 
that Prance intends to defend the Pope of Home. 

— Three West Springfield athletes are said to have swam 
three miles up stream in the Connecticut recently 

— The Georgetown Seminary Hospital is appropriated ex¬ 
clusively to sick and wounded officers of the army, 

— The headquarter* of Gen. Wright, the new commander 
of the Department of Ohio, will be at Louisville, Ky 

— Among the articles comprised in the cargo of the cap¬ 
tured steamer Tubal Cain, were 18,000 stand ot fire arms. 

— A war with all the Indian tribes is at hand. The Califor¬ 
nia mails are to be sent via New York until further notice. 

— As the work upon the census is approaching completion, 
100 clerks will be discharged from the Interior Department. 

— The Chinese Government, has ordered three propellers 
of New York builders. They are in course of construction. 

— Gen. Burnside expressed the opinion at Fortress Monroe 
recently, that McClellan would make a mark leading all the rest 

— Tuesday, 20th ult., twenty-six clerks in the Land Office 
were discharged, on account of the falling off in the business. 

— The New Orleans Advocate figures up a loss to that city 
of $250,000,000 as the effect of secession, already experienced. 

— Mrs. S. P. Boutwell, of Williatnstown, Vt., has six sons 
and one son-in-law in the Union army, volunteers for 3 jews. 

— It is rumored that when our forces in Virginia are fully 
concentrated, Gen. Halleck will take the field as Commander 
in Chief 

— The Government has perfected arrangements with a 
Boston company to raise the fifteen sunken vessels in Hamp¬ 
ton Roads. 

— The total tonnage of the United States on the /• Inly, 
was 6.639,812 tuns—an increase of 185,944 tuns over thr- pre¬ 
vious year. 

— Maria Pia, daughter of Victor Emmanuel, is to marry 
the King of Portugal on the 10th of October, the anniversary 
of her birth. 

— Up to the present time this year, only 3,757 less emigrants 
have arrived at the port of New York than during the like 
period last year. 

— The new census of Son Francisco gives a population of 
90,000, against 83,000 last year. The city is in a very pros¬ 
perous condition. 

— Twelve bundled applications have been made to the 
French Government for the place of Guardian of Napoleon's 
Tomb, just vacated. 

— Three gentlemen caught 741 trout, in Vermont last week, 
in eight hours time. Committing such havoc among the trout 
is shameful business 

— It is said that the imperial nursery of France will have 
auother inmate before long, to the great delight of “ the 
nephew of his uncle.” 

— John C. Rives, ex-publisher of the Washington Globe, 
has subscribed $5,000 for the District volunteers. He has 
previously given $10,000. 

— The Government of Brazil has decided that after two 
years, the Amazon and its tributaries shall be open to the 
commerce of all nations. 

— From the 11th to tire 16th of August, no less than 16,000 
sick men were removed from Harrison’s Landing with boats 
of the Sanitary Commission. 

— A man in Shrewsbury, Vt., has been arrested for passing 
a twenty dollar Confederate States uote, as the difference in 
making an exchange of horses. 

— The ladies of Prescott, U. C., have offered to contribute 
toward the Ladies’ Relief Association, Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and the offer has been accepted. 

— Gov. Tod, of Ohio, has been authorized by the Secretary 
of War to raise a cavalry regiment for the defense of the 
river counties against rebel raids. 

— Father Dunne, a former Catholic priest of Chicago, lias 
accepted a Colonelcy in the Union army, and is raising a 
Dunne Legion for service in the field. 

— Mrs. Flannager, while under the influence of liqnor, was 
run over by a train at Hartford, Conn., on Tuesday night, 26th 
ult., and had both her lower limbs cut off. 

— The U. S. steamer Hatteras captured, while trying to run 

the blockade at Benorick Bay, the rebel schooner Josephine, 

with 322 bales of cotton, bound for Havana. 

— The Provost-Marshal of St. Louis has notified seven 
well-known secession females to quit the city iu forty-eight 
hours, on pain of imprisonment for refusal. 

— Bridget Gleason, of Rutland, Vt., about 25 years of age, 
was so burned by the explosion of a duid lamp Saturday, 30th 
ult., that her death ensued on Sunday morning. 

— The town of Jackson, in Amadas oounty, California, was 
burned on the 23d ult, Two thousand people were rendered 
homeless. Loss $400,000, and very little insured. 

— The man who was for some time supposed to be Nena 
Sahib, of execrable memory, has died in a British prison in 
India. An order hud just been issued for his release. 

— In Sharon, Vt., on the 11th nit., a little girl four years 
old, while playing with matches, set fire to her clothes, and 
was bo severely burned that she lived but a short time. 

— Maj. Thomas Cornell, of Rondout, N. Y., contributed 
$3,000 to aid recruiting for the Ulster and Greene regiment, 
and subscribed $5,000 to aid in filling up another regiment. 

— Edward Lee, a workman in the Washington Mills at 
Lawrence, Mass., was caught by the teeth of a wool picker 
lately, and so horribly lacerated he lived but a few minutes. 

— Several wooden tenements and three stables in Charles¬ 
town, Mass., were destroyed by fire Saturday, 30th ult,, and 
twenty families were made homeless. Loss $10,000 to $15,000. 
















THE WOOL MARKETS 


markets, Commerce, &c 


EF* SUPERIOR STRAW 

plants, 

Grown with special care, and warranted to i 
or money will be refunded. Triomphe de Garni, 
Austin or Shaker, <2; Wilson’s SI p„ r 100 . Gn 
price when one or more thousands are taken. 

J. C. THOMPSON. Toinpkiosvilie, statei 


||' A R M S F O F S A. Iu F . 

BENNETT & BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW m HEAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jackson, INTicibigsm, 

r "r saIfl aome or the choicest Farmi.vu La yds in the State 
n ISvi n l S \ ufUe g’tooi[Ally in the Counties of Jackson. 
D f ;* ° d i^ham. saidlamia are mostly improved Canos of 

2t ' VeU l0c * ted ' 1Qd wlU bc 

' visll - in? '? Purchase farms in the West, would do weU 
V vv' 'bKNN’WAt 10 ° drra P e ^ ore purchasing WMj^where. 


NEW YORK, Skit. 3 —An active demand has prevailed for 
the low and medium (Trades and better prices have been obtain¬ 
ed. Fine fleeces have been comparatively neglected although 
sales have been made at 70) Ida below coarse wools. The sales 
daring the past month arc 

Fleeces, ITW.dOu tea. 80 - too: nulled, 51,000 It,?, 45 o Sflc. m.non it,a 
booth America static; lfi.ooo lbs Turkey IT sc. 530 bates Hast In¬ 
dia 3<i.<j,42v.". 800 bales Mexican 8u ijfia; 350 (tales Mediterranean 
32(&40c; Sk» bales line Chilian SAnVMc. U»U bales Bombay 2b.i-SSc; 
100 bales Cordova 33o; 280 bales Buenos AT res: ‘.'Oil hates Moroc¬ 
co; iso do Mesttao; HI do California »V8.«c; 1,872 do African, an- 
washed, 'AtiRio His ride and Clack Dohskoi; 75do Adelaide Alai 
30c, (5 months. 

Saxony Fleece lb.60@«2 

American full-blood Merino..60ut62 

American hall and three-Iourths Merino' .62:A l<5 

American Native and quarter Merino .62.ii.65 

Extra pulled.56a'5S 

Superfine pulled.56W58 

Jin 1 pulled.48,^50 

I,amh’s pulled.8tKa55 

Cabloruia fine, unwashed.4lt7ei6 

California coimnon do.20(5.25 

Peruvian washed.30.532 

Chilian Merino unwashed .32(534 

Chilian Meki/a unwashed. 32(a34 

Valparaiso unwashed.17@18 

South American Merino unwashed.. .26in)28 

South American Mestiza unwashed. Wn)2B 

South American common washed.22’o'25 

South American E'ntre Rios do.2.V3I27 

South American unwashed.I7 i5.19 

South American Cordova washed.37i.it 40 

Cape Good Hope unwashed.3lXe 38 

East India washed.BfioiMS 

African unwashed.26(5127 

African washed._4(>,r45 

Mexican unwashed.25(3)30 

Texas. .miutOO 

Smyrna unwashed.2>:a28 

Smvrna washed.30, 535 

Syrian unwashed.22025 

TV. IT Sjin tatvr. 

BOSTON, Sbi'tevbbs 3—The following are the rates for the 
week. 

Saxony and Mer. .fine, 

Full blood,.. 


EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND OOIVUVIISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION and SALES ROOMS 

No, 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York. 

AtxWndAOf new, rare, and Seedling Plants. Fruits, Flp wer8 
pvtee, \ tnes. Shrubs, Ac. , Iron, Wire and Rustic Work; French' 
English and American Glass; Patent Heaters; Foreign and 
American Books Magazanes Papers. Plates. Designs. Drawings 
&c AJi Horticultural Novelties, aR soon ns Introduced. * ’ 

*3T~ AH order*. Ac., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor. 655-tr 

A LLI 8 , WATERS Jic CO., 

BANKERS, 

55 Buffalo St., Opposite the Engle Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, 1ST. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U. S. seven and three-tenths 


\! ASON <3s HCA.3VC3LX3ST’S 
HARMONIUMS AND MELODEONS, 

Warranted the tutsr nwritr mk.vts nf the class In the world. 
See Ca!ulogm,h Containing testimony to their superiority from 
musfctnxis Constantly exhibited in compe¬ 
tition with instruments ol the other best makers, thev have 
never, in a Fin?)* Induce, killed to trtkp the hiifkeKfc nnze The 
only Gold IUdai. ever awarded to reed instruments in this 
country was to one of these. Prices nf Harmoniums, ,,if which 
wiveriil new slyU. B iin, now first offered, I $6u to S-Kki each; of 
Melodaons, J 45 to $21)0 ,.„ch New Yurk ware-rooms, at Nos 5 
S’. when, dealers are supplied at the same prices as 
from the factory, by MASON BROTHERS, Agents 


Tiir undersigned manufacture Cbn ugeable Endless Chain 

it a t r. bm r tf it n s i: - r o u'E k s, 

C03TBINBP mitEsiIEPuS ANTI CLEANERS, 

Threshers, Separators, Wood Saws, &c. 

„.P rAdu< i e utote pttvrer with less elevation, and 

living only about \y, miles' per 
' ?. which is 400 to 500 


are operated with greater ease to the team, than any other, re- 
qinririg very hIuw travel of horses, heingoi 
hour, vvheii doing a good lair business, i, Ll , (JW 

bushels ol Date per day, nr half that quantity or Wheat nr Rye. 

THE THRESHER AND CLEANER 

runs easy, separates the grain perfectly clean fiotn the straw, 
cleans quite equal to the best of Funning Mill*, leaving the 
grain lit for mill or market, ami is capable of lining a larger 
business without waste or clogging than any other Two-Horse 
Cleaner bulore the public 

*3“ For Price and description semi for Circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. 

Address K. A M. HARDER, 

®hl Cobleskill, Schoharie Co , N. Y. 


T° BUILDERS and farmers. 

Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company »e 
now prepared to nict. nil demand* of „iu 11 ,t Builders or'Far- 
mTr or Tile. Jlpe Tile „uti' 

manuWtlS.llv tt! > i^r Sh ' ,, ‘ r, '"' n tw ,° to u ‘ n ''“'.Uen The Tile 
SS . ? tla ' f^uiipanv an? [OMiTthHD UjKtmAdeby 

“ tb , e r It) incites in length, l 000 nieces 

ihe ^ tb ^- 

2 ineh Pine Per 1000 pieces Per rod. 

2 inch ripe,...$iii .00 20 c. 

J ,i . m .00 37>i 

’ ,. ; .-.3o,ix) se 

8 •• Round Tile in two pieces.80,00 *1 2 fi 

2 Horse Shoe Tile.. 3 00 

U :: :i « 

j ;; Pipe-:.f.= ^ 

10 •** in two pieces.lOO.ixi i 75 

Persons wishmgTiieBwi.l find it to their interest to call at 
the offlen of the Company. 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

A Urge quantity of Brick always on hand. 

AH orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other information, address 

W. OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 


interest, coupons ot u. a. seven and three-tenths per cent 
Bonds, due August 19th, 1862, paid at their Banking Office, on 
presentation. 

,.Nighest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
U 0 . Demand Notes, of old issue 
Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sums to suit. fi 48 - 2 ( 5 t 


TAMEH r V K It It A Ac CO., 

^ DBALKRS IN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL ORATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description, 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZTE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer in Tin, Copper. Zinc, Sheet Iron 
fcc., &o.. 5» K «l Slate Street, Rochester. N. V. 


Texas. 

Smyrna, washed,. 

Do. unwashed,_ 

Syrian. 

Cape... 

Crimea,. 

Buenos Ayres. 

Peruvian, washed,.24038 

Canada.42(a)47 

Sales for the past month 


.0X3)00 

.23<a)35 

.140025 

,15(3230 

.25(a)8B 


Full ., ... 

k and ‘i blood, 

Condjnon. 

Pulled, extra,.. 

Do superfine,. 

Do No. I. 

Do No. 2. 

Western mixed, 

PHILADELPHIA. September 3. 

454,000 Jbs Fleeces at 3Ao>65 cents. 

PROVIDENCE. K. I„ Sept. 3.-i 
900 tt.s Fleeces, SiLiiSOc, 9,911 fts, 44.1 
ed, -ISjpoOiic. 

ALBANY, Sept, 3.—The market rules firm, hut was less ac¬ 
tive than it was during the past fortnight. We learn of sales of 
2,000 the fleece and 7,7o0 tbs lambs' on p L—Journal. 

CINCINNATI, Sept. 3.—A fair market, and the demand good 
at 48.«5flc. There is not much coming in .—Gaidtc 

CHICAGO, Sept, 3.—The season is about over, and there is 


.58® 90 
.00.0105 
.00(362 
.SX$6U 
.47(3)58 
.45-1,52 
.OOiViOK) 

id'5ro 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

VP.W YORK, Skit. 8 - Ftom— Market dull, but with a 
teiied supply, prices without, decided change. Sales at $5.iX) 
fi.15 tor superfine State, *5,250)5,88 for extra State. $5,00@5,- 
; for superfine Western; $5,25 <t 5,80 for common to medium 
lira Western, $5,60@'5,75 tor shipping brands extra round 
onnd Ohio, and $5.8&ii 8,25 lor trade brands do,—the market 
wing rather heavy. Cana-llan flour dull; sales at $535yi7i,40 
common, and J-). to,a.0,3o for good to choice extra. “Rye 
_ ir I 'litiauen quiet and steady at. $3,75(34,30 for interior to 
ice Corn meal in moderate’ demand and steady, sales at 
: 3,75 for iiniudywlbe; $3,60i(ji*3,J5 for Marsh's CAloric, and 

h4i for Jersey. 

.raix—" heat opened heavy aud wilh » further material ad- 
,■«' in freight,, the market closed l@2c lower Sales Chicago 
ng at Jl.liy 1.21, Milwaukee dub nt$1.17(0 1,28, inferior do 
, q 1.5; amber Iowa at $1,23 '1,24, red Western at $1.3iKuil,84; 
,.,y- Michigan at. $l,8-l.al,3h*i; white Illinois at £1,40. and 
, jte Michigan at $l,43(St.« Rt« qnlet, without much change: 
, • :,t 79,u'8Uc for very ptime Western, aud 82m?84c for State. 
Ilirle.v market is dull and nominal at 70c Barley malt con tin 
• nominal at $9c t’eae are nominal at 9fie. Corn market 
I»rid with less doing, sales at CiXoJJOe for old mixed Western, 
.. ,i<>cfor Eastero; 4t.a88c for unxotind Western: 70(a;70c for 
piiow Westei u, ami 72>: for cliulcn Western. Oats doll and 
- sales at O&tiXftv for Jersey, Canada, Western and titate 
.PWJvisio.vs—Pork iswithoat material change, salve »t $u.- 
■•v ii 1,75 for mess; $11,25(3:11,50 for prime me**, and tlU.uOef) 
;-<r prime Beef market is moderate doing; sale* atfd.fid 
;m for country prime; S*4hi.73for country mess, $12@IH,75 
i - re--pw'.ked do, $13,74C«t, lt.S7i\_ for extra mew. Frlme' me-s 
•,-el lull ami steady at $l!V<z,2i,'4) Beef ham* In better re- 
-tieschoice Western at SL.iXX-iillffiO. Cut moats are in 
J rim'active demand, and prices are very firm; sales at *:a'4',fe 
- Western and city shoulders, 6yt Ko. for'hams. Smoked meats 
,»; and unchanged. Bacon sides inactive. Lard market 


lt®23 


j^RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Ellwanger & 15 tn-i*_y 

Beg leave to announce that their stock of Nursery Articles 
for the ensuing Fam, Tkape, embracing everTtliiug'desirable. 
new or old, m both 

Fruit and Ornamental Departments, 

Is quite equal, and in some respects superior, to any ever before 
offered hy them, aud they solicit 

Planters, Nurserymen ancl Dealers 

To examine their Catalogues, which give details of the stock 
and price* 

Their new Wholesale Catalogue for the season is just issued, 
and will be seut gratis to all who apply and inclose one stamp. 

—. , , vr MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. 

Rochester, N. 7., August, ]862. 

M O iVTCV" TO Li O .A. JV. — The Monrob 

Cop.ntt Savtsob LV8TITI TIO.V baa money to loan on im¬ 
proved farms in Monroe and adjoining counties. 

„ , . J E. PIERPONT, Secretary. 

Rochester, Aag. IB, 1S62. 657-4teo'w 


Q.R0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 
2VI- J- 3SZTOINTROE, 

WUOLRBAI.B A.VD RKTAJL 

GROCER AND COMMISSION 3IERCHANT, 

90 Bxifhalo Street, Rochester, (NX Y. 
Ai.bo, Dealer in CloTer and Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits. Ac ty Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. [ 644 ) 


40 000 T r ri-^, CH ,’ APPLE. aodPEAR 

TRf.Fi.^ for on the ground, or otherwise, five 

miles OUt Buffalo road, F.. M. POTTER. Rochester. X. T. 


MLf ff \ A. MON PH l—We want Agents at Sixty 
tl J1.-1V ' Dollars a month and all expenses paid, to sell our 
new CtoTUsa Wat.voitRg. Orib.vtai, llriiVKK.s, !lT p] 12 other 
new articles. Address SHAW Ai CLARK. Biddeford, Maine. 

00 non PKAOH TREES for Bale, $31X00 ^ 1900. 
4U.UUO Dwarf Pears, 2 years. $140 r) liKHI. 

App e Seedlings, 2 years. No 1. $2.25 h 1000. 

Apple Tieea, 5 to 6 feet. $40 $ 1000 . 

White Grape an-i Cherry Currants, $40 X) 1000. 

660-2t r. BOWEN & CO,, East Aurora, Erie Co., N. Y. 


, D •tfiWnSJ,,;. '“V nisi.. , oy me kov. ti a. in hAI.T, Mr. 

^ o' § EVERNDEN, of Rochester, and MARY FILLMORE, 
of Buffalo. 

r mviAi?n' n r l,r t w',y 2<J e. lnst " hy„tlie, Rer. A. G. HAU.. DO.. 
r1rrlin9»rr.y' DfjD 9 F C E » c t-. ->f Buffalo, and Miss KATE H. 
HL.-iBAN Dh, second daaghter of Joskfh D. Hosbasds, Esa . of 
Rochester. 


JQELAWARE GRAPE VINES 

At Ten Cents Each. 

PARSONS & VO., 

FLUSHING, JNT. Y., 

Offer these Vines, in excellent health, at the following-] low 
rates: 

1st quality, $25 ^ 100 —$200 f) 1000. 

2d quality, $15 100 — $100 13 1000. 


T ,15',this city, on the 8th inst., of Cholera rnfantum, FRANCIS 
HAULRMAN, son of F ranois S. Rew, aged 2 years. 


C.qtYqn 




'Fruits, l Vegetables. 


Equal to any in the World 


H' ADVEHT1813G TEKM8, In Advance—T hirtt-Fith 
Csxt9 a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52>, cents per line rvf space Spkciai. Noticks (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Centa a Line. 

ryThe immense circulation of the Rural Nkw-Youkkr— 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar j our- 
nai—renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Ageuts, &c., &c,, who necessarily depend npon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


ALL KINDS OF 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Grrap© Vines, 

Shrubs, Roses, «fcc.. 

At WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, at very low rates. 

CURRANTS. 

Red Dutch and Black Naples, 2 years old.$15,00 1,000 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton’s Seedling, 2 years old.$15,00 $ 1,000 

NORWAY SPRUCE, 4 (cot, well branched.$125,00 do 

SCOTCH PINE, 5 feet; well branched.$140,00 d® 

GEO, HAICER, Toledo, Ohio, 

660-St Successor to Fahnestock & Baker. 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 

1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80,120,160 Acres and 
wards, in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 


OXGaGUvo. 1(0 wh*t*« vrlio.'R. 

(Jhaiv— W heat in moderately active demand; sale., red winter 
Toledo JUt 1 ; No. 2 red wintur Illinois at $1; No. 2 Chicago 
-• ring -it flic; Cstnoil* white, in bags, at 51,25. Corn dull; gale* 
v mi l Wi-tern mixed 42 i iSr; hut Zi'aM. Oat* inactive at 45 '.. 
fur No. I Chicago. Rye quiet at«2(a65c. 

I’HOVISIO-VS—The market quiet for most kiudsexcepting hams 
r__ winch there i)» fair demand at improved prices, 
mess, $10,60iVll, light mees Sld.a 10,50. (lanm— 
’ 9c; plain hamsSc. Prime Lard linn 
Mess Beef, none in market aud no 


REES AND PLANTS AT LOW PRICES, 

FROST h CO 'S WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 


l FROST ir CO ’S WHOLESALE CATALOGUE, No. 4, for 
Fall of 1862 , representingNilr*ery Stock grown from upward of 
Three Jlundml ,|,to of /.mid, is now regdv for distribution. 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, ’Rochester. N. Y. 


fork-heav; 

Sugar cured 
»i flc. Shot. . 
ilfu-and for it 

TORONTO, Ski'T, 4.-4}R.vrx—The BUi'jdiM of grain on the 
' -. Cl market this week, have been but small. 

Ful Wheat In moderate supply, mild at fll)c(ih$J,O0 
,v|-rlng Wheat—Very little of which won offered, sold at R0@8Ae 
darley—Harley ha* been in moderate anpply this week, aud 
Fire* were Burned!hat better, the average befog about Sic >1 bu. 
live—We uuote. rye nominal at 60c. There \*aa none offered 
(ii< week. 

dab The quotation* for oat* are also slightly improved; 33 
given for th*m Thc.ro an* Tory tow DtVereil now 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying along the whole line of their Railroad, 700 MILES 
IN LENGTH, upon themost Favorable Terms for enabling Farmers, Manufac¬ 
turers, Mechanics and Workingmen to make for themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies a competency, and a HOME they can call THEIR OWN, as will 
appear from the following statements: 


Of 40 OOO apple trees, 4 

aj\-JV/,VJV_yV 7 years old. Also, a 1/trgt? Stock of 
Standard ami Dwarf Fear, Peach, Plum, and Cherry Trees. 
Diana, Concord, aud Delaware Crapo Vines. 

White Grape and Cherry Currants, &c . fee 
ty~ Send for Catalogues. E, MOODY & SON, 

661-4t Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS. to enter wnh the fairest prospects of like results. Dairt 

la about equal in extent to England, with, a popu Fatruisq also presents iu inducements to many. 

lation or 1,722,6te5, and ft soil capable Of supporting 20,- PTTTTTVATTnw nnTmnw 

000,000. No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers LULilvaiiUN U* LOIION. 

so grant an inducement to tbo settler as the state of Ill- Thu experiments in Colarn culture, are tf very great 
inois. There is no pari of the world where all the condi- promise. Commencing in lniihi.de. 89 deg. 30 min. (see 
lions of o.liinuto ami soil so admirably combine to pro- stattom on the Branch , and Assumption on the Main 
duuo those two groat staples, Cottfi and. Wukat. /.ins ), the Company owns thousands of acres writ adapted 

to the perfection of this fibre. A settler having a family 
CLIMATE. of young children, can turn their youthful l also- to a most 

Nowhere can tlio industrious farmer secure such im- profitable arcount in thei/nnrth and i>crfccUi,n of this plani. 

mediate results from his labor as on these deep, rich, MTNTNffi ANTI M A NTTVACTlYRirs -• 

loatny soils, cultivated wilh so much ea 30 . Hie climate flUlUflu AJND iwAN Ur ALlDxvJlS. - 

from the extreme southern part of the State to the Terra _Tn<> groat resources or the .Slate, in tV-ai, Iron. Lead, 
Haute, Alton an l St Louis Railroad, a distance of near- o' nu , rotter’s Clay, Llmeatiuie,S-.ndstoiv , &r., a.;,, are 
lr 200 miles, is well adapted to Wiutur. almost untouched ; they await the arrival of enterpris¬ 

ing find euergotio won accustomed to conrert them Into 
WHEAT, CORN, COTTON, TOBACCO. gold, 
reaches, Pears, Tomatoes, and every variety or fruit RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS 

SfCA® SXS SSPS.'S ♦«»*»*»»» 

nishod from four to Six week* earlier than their imme- r ro,«L,, mt! 1C inf,, C '| l Mt Wl ^ t,lat 

diale vicinity. Between the Term Haute, Alton and$t, JS?^i^Sid t TtS? 
1/jtns Railway and Urn Kankakee and Illinois Rivers, ^ of ‘ 8 a.rvctest thorough- 

(a ilistanco of 115 miles on the Branch, ami 138 tulles 

on the Main Trunk.) lies Ihu great Corn aud Stock rais- THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
mg portlou of ihu State. Traverses the wliola length of the State, frosidiio banks 

THE ORDINARY YIELD of 1,10 Mississippi amt Lake Michigan to the Ohio— 

r ,.._ a ,, „„„„ r-»iu« As its name imports, the Railroad runs through the cen- 

tt rn yf | fr m ui* „, 9 ^ . v, !hh 5 ls ' r Caltlo i tre of the State, and on either sldo of the road along its 

Ilorsos, Mules Mice . and Hogs are raised hero at a wUolo u ., lgth | ja lh0 ,. M|lU offl<r ,, tl fc , r&lk .. 8 

small cost, and yield large profits. It is bslleved that 6 

no section of country presents greater inducements for TO ACTUAL SETTLERS 

Dairy Farming Mian the Fra-nes of Illinois, a branch of Fl . oni the mipreeedenlod advantages this Company 
fartnmg to winch hut little attention tins boeii paid, and nffoM, it is not surprising that it should have already 
which must 7 told sure proflUtbl.. reealls Between lll3()08 ,, (1 j 30() () oo acn-it of land. It ix now selling at 
he kankakoq and Illinois R vor* and Chicago am , tlie ,-ate of’.),000 acres per week. Tim populaliot aing 
Dunl.jith, (a dLstauco or 58 miles on the Branch and 147 lho | lu0 haa t’rebted iu ten years, and is now 814,891 — 
inih*s by tuo Main Trunk,) Timothy Hay, Spriug Wheat, . .pie Company soil to actual cultivators, and every con- 
^ orn i tract OjitUtna au -agreement to cultivate. 

OATS, BARLEY, RYE, BUCKWHEAT, c MARKETS DEPOTS 

A nd vegetables tmir.d to the. climate, are produced in great 1 ^ 1 . Wr °’ DEPOTS, 

abundance, The northern portion, of Illinois, is about the 1 Thcr " ar0 Nmuty-eiglu Depot# ca the Company’s llail- 

climate. of Ptmsylvanii. while Ihe southern part has the 1 wa J r ’ about one every aevou miles. Cities. Towns 

climate of Kentucky and Virginia, gieing a variety 0/! a , , * r ® Situated at convenient distances 

temperature in the XUlle, suited to almost every product of t lirou Gh"ut tlio whole rouM, where every desirable 

the United SIMM. commodity may be louud as n-adily as iu the oldest 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. I MiK SSSMT ‘ r '' “ “ ““ 

Tito Agricultuntl prmlucts of tlltnois aro greater thap I tttittp attoot 

those of any other Stale. TU«t Wheat crop of 1861 was .. , . -c-uuu a 1XUN. 

estimated at So,800,000 hushols, whilo the Corn crop Mechanics aud working men will find the free school 

yields not less thaD 140,000,000 bimhols besides the system encouraged by the State, aud endowed with a 
crop of Outs, Birh'y, Rye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sweet IU '8’*' revenue for the support of the schools. Children 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flux, Hemp, peas, Clo- ean uni in sight ol the school, the college, tho church, 
vor, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, Sorgheim, Grapes, And grow up with the prosperity of tho loading State 
Peachey, Apples, it®, which go to swell tho vast aggro- Iu the Groat \\extern Empire. 

gate of production in this fertile region. Over Four ,, ° who has visited tills splendid region of coun- 
Millioti tons of produce wero sent out tho State of Illinois try can doubt that It equals the most favored doecrip- 
duriug the past year. Uon * '-‘‘at have over been given or it; but let any caro- 

cTruTV t> a tctw ful observer visit it, and ha will inform yon that the 

o tuua xtiiiajxtu. half hMtiot been told of the advantages it otters for im- 

Iti Contra! and Southern Illinois uncommon advan- mediate occupation amt immediate returns, amt it i* be- 
tages are presented for the extension of Stock raising, lieved, that ir these surpassing advantagss were made 
All kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Hogs, Ate., of known to the farmers, mechanics, manufacturers and 
llui best breeds, yield handsome profits ; largo fortunes working population of over-crowded Europe, they 
have already been made, and the field is open for others | would promptly avail themselves of the knowledge. 


TTINTEtt PRISING MAN WANT ED—Wanted an 

JJj enterprising man to exhibit my Cider Mill at the State 
Fairs in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, also one or more to exhibit 
at State Fairs in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Con¬ 
necticut, ana Vermont. None but active meu wanted, who will 
send reference. Address 

659-3t W. O. HTCKOK. Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

X£W YORK, Ski-t 2 —The current prices for the week at 
Hi the markets are aa follows: 

_ BKKP OATTLB. 

First qnality. 

Ordinary quality,. 

OnmtnOn quality. 

laferior quality.. 

COWS A-VD CAUTBS. 

first quality... 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality,. 

Inferior quality. 

, VHAX CALVES 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

HHKIIP AlfD LAMBS. 

Prime quality. 

Ordinary. 

Common,. 

Inferior.. 

„ swmB. 

Corn-fed, . S>i@3*,c 

, tUlANY, Sept. 8—Bbevks—T he receipts are about 200 head 
hi Ilian last we.ek, and the quality much better, although 
f«re i, none that can be classed as premium. Prices advanced. 
'/ f MID, bye weight, and the market is touch excited, so 
- ; ,n that ouie-tentha of all the cAttle havo changed hand*, 
‘W-i;rui> droved two or three times, and it i» the general opln- 
•j 11 /' 1 toth buyer* and sellers that this i* the best market that 
r Live uad here In three months. 

ktcsnwa — The following is our comparative statement of re- 
ths UuS LU *“‘ liet 0VBr }*• Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

Cor week 

p lH , This week. Last week. last year. 

S{ ttle .3,328 3,555 3,712 

S ee P.3,816 3,480 2,329 

“°**. 206 105 

< K.cx»—The following aro the ruling prices: 

n__ This week. Last week. 

U*® 1Q m. $0,0071)0,00 $4,757fi0.00 

. 4,80.0)4,75 4.4i%4,60 

^firtQuahly . 4,10X54,30 3,90^4.20 

TV ? d q ll , a5lt T. - FUVG3.78 3,25 a’3,68 

third quahty.2,4*a)2,90 2,40(5)2,85 

L‘:S«-Th« receipts are little aheail of last week, but the de- 
t.Jis good and nearly all gold The fresh arriralssold briskly 
I it, light weight. 

I ,•!| s -~ thy receipts continue heavy. Wit have no change to 


fTHE GROVE NURSERY.-DR, 

1 JOHN A KENNTCOTT. Tiik Grove P. O., Cook Co., It.- 
UXOIS, stilt sells all kindsof Nursery stock, suited to tlie North¬ 
west. Fruit, Ornamental aud Timber Trees, Splendid Evkk- 
CKKRVH, sure to live —"Small Fruits," of 60 best, aurts, near 300 
varieties of hardrShrubn ami Flowering Plant*, and some that 
are tender. Pie Plant, Asparagus Roots, &c„ all "honest aud 
good," and at rates based on the price of farm products and la¬ 
bor — nearly all at an average of less than hall the prices of 5 
years ago : Packing extra, warranted safe. Terms, except to 
known customers, Cash with the order. Priced Lists and infor¬ 
mation PHJCB. 659-f 


r pHE NATIONAL FEED CUTTER, 

Patented April 29, 18452. 

Cuts any length desired and all kinds of feed. No Machine 
works easier or faster, and none is loss liable to got out of order. 
It is very superior for stalks or fine cutting, and will doubtless 
supersede the high price "feed roll" cutter for that purpose, aa 
it sells for one-third less uiouey. It has no hide roll, copper or 
soft rnetal to cut, agaiust. as hardened cast steel is used instead. 
It has been thoroughly tested in its sale for the past, six months, 
and is warranted satisfactory, and every way as recommended 
Orders are solicited. For sale by dealers generally, and manu¬ 
factured by WHITTEMORE BROS., Worcester, Mass. 

I7F" The Patent Right will be sold upou territory too distant 
from the manufactory for shipping. 

CF Seo cut aud description in Rural of August 23d 


cwt $8.25(5)9,00 

7 .oG' K V. 


DORKINGS. —A large lot of 
ikeus for sale. 

,f. R. PAGE, Sennett, N. Y. 


OI SSELL’S PROLIFIC 8TRA VVBERRT 

Platts.— Recent rains have forwarded these Plants so 
rapidly, the subscriber is induced, hy urgent demands, to put 
them iu market after 20th August, 1862. 

Price, $<3 per down; or $3 per half dozen. Cash mnst accom¬ 
pany orders. GEORGE CLAPP, Auburn, N. Y. 

August 15, 1862. 658 - 4 1 


QENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES' 

Roclioster, 3 \T. Y. 

frost *& CO. 

Ovvkr an immense stock of TREES and PLANTS for planting 
uupplle It® Autumn Of 1862 and comiDg Spring, which will be 

X» O W rt AK. TES 

and on favorable terras. 

Their Nurseries occupy at present upward of Three Hundred 
Acres, and contain an extensive assortment of 

Fruit Trooi®, 

both Dwarf and Standard, SMALL FRUITS, etc,, as well as a 
great fltock of 

EVEROREEN3, DECTDUOD8 TREES, R03BS, &o.. &o. 

Catalogues Nos. I, 2, 3. and 5. of Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc.. Green House Plants and Hardy 
Bulbs, and also No 4, their Wholesale List, are Bent free on 
application. 7 

Parties who desire to plant i ? large or small quantities, 
should apply to them before purchasing. All communications 
promptly noticed. G61-2t 


pEMBERTON SQUARE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

1 Boa.rjpi.Y8 a vii Dat Softool, kok Yocxo Ladies, Bos- 
to.v Mass.-R ev GEO. GANNETT, A. M„ Principal. Twelve 
Professors and Teachers. Number of Family Pupils limited to 
twenty The next School Year will begin Monday, Sepu **d. 
For Catalogues, including Circulars, please address the Princi¬ 
pal, 26 Pemberton Square. Boston. Mass. 668-st. 


B EL’EIVER’H male ok nursery stock— 

The undersigned, appointed receiver of the Nursery Stock 
e late firm ofGaaiaikr St G'ilmmith, now offers the same 
for salo to Hester* and Nurseryman. 

The stock consists of forty thousand Dwarf Pears, 30,000 
Standard*; 30.W0 Cherries; 12,01)0 Apple Trees; and a large 
variety of Evergreen* and Ornamental Shrubs, on the late farm 
of Jajiks H GinfiORT, adjoining the Nursery of Em.wa.yohk 
& Barky The Property is desirable, and will be sold low. 
Application should be made at once to 

PATRICK BARRY, Receiver, or to hi* Agent, 
Rochester, Aug. i. 1862. JAS 11. GREGORY, 


A SMHJNEEM MALE OF REAL EMTATE-OU 

iA. the premises at Hillsdale, State of Michigan, bv Auction, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 7th and Sth days of October 
1862, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., wilt sell over 1.Q0O acres 
of improved r.Axn, in aud adjoiuing the Village and College 
grounds, in tote to suit purchasers, from one acre upwards.— 
Also, 93 acres east of the Village; al*n 600 acres, one half im¬ 
proved, 3 miles wont of the Village, iu iota Of 40 to 80 acres; also, 
OYer3.0U0 acres of wildlands lying in the Southern tierof towns 
in Hillsdale county, in lot* of 40 to 8o acre* Hillsdale Village 
is a thriving and healthy Village, at which place Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege is located. A schedule and brief description of these lands 
may be obtained alter the fttb of September next, by addressing 
the subscriber, at Hillsdale, Hillsdale Co., Michigan Tsana — 
une-fourtb down, balance, long time. 


OrR STOCK FOR FALL IS VERY EXTENSIVE, and in 
quality the VERY BEST. We give prices below, and for par¬ 
ticulars invite yon to send for our Catalogue. Prices per 1000 
as follows, and most thiDgs at same rate per too. 

Apple Trees, 6 to S feet, tine, $45; 4 to 5 feet, $20. 
Standard. Pear, 6 to 8 ft, extra, $250; 4 to 6 ft. No. l, $200. 
Dwarf Pear, very extra, $200; No. 1, $130. 

Standard Cherry, very extra, $00; Dwarf, $70. 

Plum, largo stock, and best 111 State, $200. 

Plum, No. 2, $100. 

Peach, No. 1, $50; No. 2, $25. 

Hornet Raspberry, fine stock, $5 f, 100. 

Apple Seedlings, $3; Norway Sprueb, Arbor Vita?, Anger 
and Orange Quince stools, cheap. 

II. KOLTllU ICK * SON, Dansville, Liv. Co.,N. Y 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT—ON LONG CREDIT 

80 Acres at $10,00 per acre, with interest at 6 per cent, 
annually upon the following terms; 

..$48 00 

,r,. 48 00 

ire,. 48 00 

“ . 48 00 

‘ .236 00 

* 224 00 

! .212 00 

‘ . 200 00 

Address LAN 


Cash Payment. 

Payment in one year, 
“ “ two “ 

“ “ three “ 

“ “ four 44 

“ 44 live 44 


Q- C. PEARSON Sc CO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 167 "Water Shreet, Chicago, HI., 

Receive consigrnnenta of produce to be sold in this market, and 
for shipment; fill Eastern orttew for Groin by the c&rgo* Flour. 
Provisions, Ac.; making advance* (if desired,) in either case. 

REEKftBtcsft—■ A. C. Badger A Co.. Bankera. Chicago; W. E. 
.I® .* i Esq.. (Iutoroatinnal Bank,) Portland, Maiue. Edwards, 
Stchola k Richard*, Boston; Van Boskerok. Rowe St Butler, N 
Y City; H. EL Martin, Esq. Albany City Bank, N Y.; W E, 
Howard, Esq , Marine Bank, Buffalo; W. C. McRevuokls, Esq., 
Branch Bank of the .state of Indiana, Ritshville, Ihd. [6648t 


A RMY AND NAVY CLAIMS! 

^ Peaiifliu, Bonnty, Arrears of Psj and Prine Money, 

Due Officers, Soldiers. Seamen, and Marines, their Widows 
Orphan children anil heirs at law, promptly collected on rea¬ 
sonable terms, and without charge until the claims are real¬ 
ized. by SAMUEL V. NII.ES, (late of the General Land Office,) 
Military, Naval a.vd Gkneral Aok.vcy, (establishedin 1867 
WASHixiiTojr Citt, D. C. 

July, 1862. 656-I3t 
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OUR COUNTRY’S CALL 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Lay down the axe ; (ting by the spade ; 

Leave in the track the toiling plow ; 

The rifle and the bayonet blade 
For arm6 like yours were fitter now. 

And let the hands that ply the pen 
Quit the light desk, and learn to wield 
The horseman 's crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle-field. 

Our country calls ; away ! away ! 

To where the blood streams blot the green ; 
strike to defend the gentlest sway 
That time in all its course has seen. 
g ee —from a thousand coverts—see 

Spring the arm'd foes that haunt her track ; 
They rush to *mitc her down, and we 
Must beat the banded traitors back. 

Ho I sturdy as the oaks ye cleave, 

And moved as soon to tear and flight, 

Men of the glade and forest! leave 
Your woodcraft for the field of fight. 

The arms that wield the axe must pour 
An Iron tempest on the foe ; 

His serried ranks shall yield before 
The arm that lays the panther low. 

And ye who breast the mountain storm, 

In grassy steep or ldgldand lake, 

Come for the land ye love to form 
A bulwark that no foe can break. 

Stand, like yonr own gray cliffs that mock 
The whirlwind ; stand In her defense ; 

The blast as soon shall move the rock 
As rushing squadrons bear ye thence. 

And ye whose homes arc by her grand 
Swift rivers, rising far away, 

Come from the depth of her green land 
As mighty in your march as they ; 

As terrible as when the rains 
Have swelled them over hank and bourne, 
With sudden floods to drown the plains 
And sweep along the woods uptorn. 

And ye who throng beside the deep, 

Her ports and hamlets of the strand 
In number like the waves that leap 
On his long murmuring marge of sand. 
Come, like the deep, w hen o'er his brim 
He rises, all his floods to pour, 

And flings the proudest barks that swim 
A helpless wreck against his shore. 

Few, few are they whose swords of old 
Won the fair land in which we dwell; 

But we are many, we who hold 
The grim resolve to guard it well. 

Strike for that broad and goodly land, 

Blow after blow, till men shall see 
That Might and Bight move hand in hand, 
And glorious must their triumph be. 


At present the Dismal Swamp is f ar f rom j 3ei 
the most dismal part of poor old Virginia. 

If our rebels growl and hark now. we gness the? 
will howl by-and-by—howl like dogs or dervishes' 

They say that Breckinridge in his late battle lost 
an arm. We trust that in his next he will lose an 
army. 

The Richmond Examiner says that Breckinridge 
“ achieved great honor at Baton Rouge,” But jj c 
didn't achieve Baton Rouge. 

Jeff. Davis, Beauregard, Pillow, and Van Dorn 
were horn great liars, and have become much 
greater ones by industrious self-cultivation. 

A Preacher of the M. E. Church says that he and 
his brethren will fight the rebels in this world, and 
if God permit, chase their frightened ghosts in the 
next. 

H e who opposes the policy of the Government's 
drawing troops to recruit its armies, doesn’t deserve 
the privilege of drawing his breath to recruit his 
lungs. 

Some of the skedaddlers from the draft who have 
reached Havana are now in mortal fear of the yel¬ 
low fever, which has appeared there, but they get 
only ridicule and contempt from the Spaniards. 

Albert Pike complained, in bis letter to Gen, 
Ilinman. that he was very unpopular with the 
Indians under his command. The fact is, some of 
the Indians are getting slightly civilized, and they 
don't like Pike's ways. 


at the grapes, “Squire -’s gardener must be a 

poor ignorant creature to fancy he had discovered a 
secret in what is go very well known to every pro¬ 
fessed horticulturist. Professor Liebig, my lord, 
has treated of Ibe good effects of charcoal-dressing, 
to vines especially; and it is to be explained on 
these chemical principles”—therewith the wise man 
entered into a profound disputation, of which his 
lordship did not understand a word. 

“Well, then,” said the peer, cutting short Ihe ha¬ 
rangue, ‘-since you know so well that charcpal- 
dressingis good for vines and flowers, have you ever 
tried it on mine?” 

“ I can't say I have, my lord; it did not chance to 
come into my head.” 

“ Nay,” replied the peer, “ chance put it into your 
head, hut thought never took it out of your head.” 

My lord, who if he did not know much about hor¬ 
ticulture, wa9 a good judge of mankind, dismissed 
the man of learning, and with many apologies tor 
seeking to rob his neighbor of such a treasure, asked 
the squire to transfer to his service the man of 
genius. The squire, who thought that now the char¬ 
coal had been once discovered, any new gardener 
could apply it as well as the old one, w-as too happy 
to oblige my lord, and advance the fortunes of an 
honest fellow born in his village. His lordship 
knew very well that a man who makes good use of 
the ideas received through chance, will make a still 
belter use of ideas received through study. He took 
some kind but not altogether unselfish pains with 
the education ot a man of genius whom he had 
gained to his service. The man is now my lord’s 
head forester and bailiff. The woods thrive under 
him, the farm pays largely. He and my lord are 
both the richer for the connection between them. 
He is not the less practically pains-taking, though 

nor the less 


“ Certainly, sir,” returned the shopman politely, 
“if yon will have the kindness to wait one moment, 
until I have attended to this lady.” 

Jonathan Starke sat down on oneof the revolving 
stools in front of the counter, and swung himself 
creakingly round and round, staring at the drugs 
and sniffing in the aromatic odor of the scented 
soaps, and stealing sly glances at the antiquated 
female, who was whispering mysteriously to the 
shopman, with an odd kind of incredulity that she 
could by any possibility belong to the samusex wilh 
his blue-eyed, peach-blossum little fiancee, pretty 
Effie Scott! 

He was roused from this meditation by the half- 
suppressed laughter of a bevy of gay girls, who had 
fluttered like a swarm of butterflies into the store. 
And what was worse, Jonathan was uncomfortably 
certain that they were tittering at his cowhide boots 
and home-made garments. He turned very hot, 
and tell a moisture starting upon his brow. 

“Tour parcel is ready, sir,” said the man of vials 
and gallipots, and Jonathan, making a dash at the 
square package, neatly tied with a pink twine, 
rushed out of the store, and never stopped until he 
had reached the cars, whose flying feet of iron bore 
him far out of the noisome city suburbs into the 
peaceful solitudes, where the still glens seemed to 
listen as the “evening tram” sped by. and the 
goldeD spring twilight was full of the strange, inde¬ 
scribable fragrance of budding shrubs, and shooting 
grass, and early wild flowers, opening their meek 
eyes along sunny spots on the edge of talkative 
brooks! 

“The city may be a very nice place,” soliloquized 
Jonathan, as he alighted at the little station in the 
woods, “ but you don’t catch me going there again 
in ahurry! My head feels like a rattle-box, and I do 
believe the soles of my feet are blistered! I'm glad 
I bought Effie’s present, though; 1 wonder what she 
will say to it!” 

And Jonathan burst into a shy, hilarious kind of 
laugh, which startled the echoes all along the glen 
road, into hollow, dying cachinations. Yes—Jona¬ 
than Starke thought, lie hadn’t accomplished ft bad 
day's work. How little do we, any of us, know just 
what we’ve done, and what we haven't! 

Deacon Scott's house, on the brow of the hill, 
looked dark against the crimson fires that yet lin¬ 
gered along the west, when Jouatlmn Starke opened 
the “keepin’ room” door, and thrust his curly head 
sheepishly in. 

“Come in, Starke,” said the deacon, who was 
thoughtfully rubbing bis spectacles, while bis better 
half was storming a substantial looking stocking at 
the point of the darning-needle. 

“Do stop a minute. Jonathan,” said brisk little 
Mrs, Scott, "You're always in such a hurry.” 

And Effie, who sat on a low stool, just in front of 
the generous, glowing fire, paring a wooden tray 
of red-cheeked apples, didn't say a word, but pared 
away for dear life, and pretended not to see Jona¬ 
than. 

•‘Thankee, I ean‘1 stay to-night.” said Jonathan. 

“ Effie. here's something I brought you for a birth¬ 
day present.” 

He laid the package on the table, alongside of a 
japanned tea-tray and the big family Bible, and dis¬ 
appeared. And the first Deacon Scott knew, the 
apples were all rolling about the floor, and Effie had 
vanished, up to her chamber. 

•• Well,” said the deacon, apologetically, “we’ve 
been young ourselves, Betsey!” 

How Effie Scott’s heart beat as she removed the 
wrappings of the small white box. by the dim light 
of one tallow caudle, on her little pink-draped toilet 
table. How kind it was ot Jouatban to remember 
her—how pleasant it was to be thought of. She 
opened the box, with cherry lips half apart, and 
cheeks flushed with bright expectation. 

The box was divided into small compartments. 
Effie had never before seen anything like it; and 
she gazed in mute wonder, that was soon changed 
into indignant wrath. 

“ Good gracious! what does this mean?” she 
ejaculated. 

There were tiny pink pastilles labelled “rouge, 
and a cup of white powder marked “ pearl,” and a 
bottle ticketed “ Cream of roses, to be applied every 
night and morning.'' and a crimson, paste-like cos¬ 
metic, in a vial, with a suspicious little brush in it. 

Eftie got no further in her investigations, but 
dashed the box angrily upon the floor, and burst 
into a storm of sparkling tears. Did Jonathan mean 
to insult her? Did he suppose site had need of these 
vile drugs and poisonous cosmetics? She would 
never speak to him again—no, never' 

Roor Effie! she sobbed herself to sleep, with her 
head resting on the toilet-table, and her pillow one 
rounded arm; and so her mother found her an hour 
or two later, when, mother like, she came up on tip¬ 
toe to see - what ailed the child.” 

“Good morning, deacon,” said Jonathan, the 
next day, as he wiped the mud off his shoes on the 
carpet rug that always lay just inside the door, and 
deposited his hat on the table. 

“Morning,” said the deacon, laconically. 

“ How is Effie to-day?" 

“Well,” returned the deacon, gazing solemnly 
into the fire, “she’s pretty well, I guess.” 

“How did she like her present?” inquired Jona¬ 
than, bashfully. 

-• Well, I b’lieve she didn't like it at all," said the 
deacon, hitching his chair a little back. 

Not like it!” Jonathan opened eyes and mouth 
in inexpressible surprise. “Well, there! nobody 
can tell anything about a woman's fancy. I dkl 
think she'd have been pleased, Ihough." 

“ Hem-m-m! ” remarked the deacon, senten- 
tiously. 

"Is Ehe at home?” pursued Jonathan. 

“Well, yes, she’s to hum,'’ answered Deacon 
Scott. 

“Can I see her?” 

The deacon took his pipe out of his mouth. •• She 
says she don't never want to sue you again, Mr. 
Starke!” 

•■Not want to see me again!” Jonathan's brown 
skin took an ashy shade, and his under jaw drop¬ 
ped. “See here, Deacon Scott, wbat’6 the meaning 
of all this?” 

■■Well, Mr. Starke,” said the worthy deacon, “if 
you was a gal, you wouldn’t like it very well to 
have your feller send you a box of paint and cos- 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


he no longer says “ben’t and his’n;' 
felicitously theoretical, though he no longer ascribes 
a successful experiment to chance. 


I am composed of 79 letters. 

My 29. 74. 2. 40. 7. 15 is a river in Michigan. 

My 3S, 77, 75. 68. 01. IS. 2, 72, 70, 5, 35,11, 34 is a lake inN. H. 
My 42, 63, 20, 65 is a county in Illinois. 

My 19, 24, 68. 13, 39, 6 is a county in Michigan. 

My 1, 33. 51, 73, 55 is a cape on the coast of one of the British 
isles. 

My 12, 5S, 32, 13, 17, 19 is a lake in Illinois, 

My 52. 44, 62, 8, 14, 78, 57 is the capital of my 43, 23,16,10, 
7, 79, 74. 45. 

My 72, 56,13, 44 is a city in Greece. 

My 27, 67, 53, 52 is u city in ray 30, 24. 64, 52, 74, 45, 46. 

My 33, 28, 4 is a sea between Africa and Asia. 

My 47, 22,14. 21. 68 is a riser in Arkansas. 

•\ly 41, 65, 33, 13 is a town in Africa 
My 26, 67. 45, 39, 40 is a eesport in Africa. 

My 69, 2S. 74, 70 is u sea in Turkey. 

My 42. 49, £4, 74. 47. 44 U a county in Michigan. 

My 18, 61, 9, 60 is a county iu North Carolina. 

My 64, 71, 44, 31. 59, 32. 68 is a county in New Hampshire. 
My 26, 48,36, 37, 50, 32,5. 71,75 is a village of the Netherlands 
My 3, 19, 4. 44, 43 is a river in Portugal. 

My whole Is one of Solomon’s proverbs. 

Marshall, Michigan, 1862. A. B. G. 

£3^” Answer in two weeks. 


DROPS OF WISDOM, 


“Jump over all the ‘ it’s’ and 1 huts,’ 

There's always some kind hand 

To lift life's wagon o cr the ruts, 

And poke away the sand.” 

“ What'er of life remains for me, 

I’ll pass in sober ease; 

Half pleased, contented will 1 be— 

Content but half to plfate.^—Mrs Grevillc. 

“Failing.” What a world of agony is.in that 
word.— Smith. 

If earth were more satisfactory, Heaven would he 
less longed for.— Smith. 

The Christian alone can experience all the bless¬ 
edness of love and friendship.— Smith. 

Be not too slow in the breaking of a sinful cus¬ 
tom; a quick, courageous resolution, is better than a 
gradual deliberation. 

Only as we love generously, unselfishly, and 
fully, can we begin to comprehend aught of that 
love that paeseth knowledge.— Smith. 

Love is a prop, a support, a sustainer. It gives 
energy, hope, aspiration—everything good this side 
of Heaven—and Heaven itself.— Thomason. 


JONATHAN’S PRESENT 


“ I wish I knew what to buy our Effie for a birth¬ 
day present!” 

“Our Effie.” How natural it seemed to use the 
caressing household phrase—and Jonathan Starke 
thought, with a sudden thrill of happiness, how 
short a period would elapse ere he might say his 
Effie—his own darling, bjue-eyed wife! And Jona¬ 
than. a gigantic, brown-browed son of Connecticut, 
strode along Broadway wilh ponderous tread and 
cheery whistle, viewing, with benevolent pity, the 
manikin dandies who thronged the fashionable pave, 
and wondering if they, insignificant little wasp- 
wasted beings that they were, had been able to find 
“Ellies'' of their own! Not likely, Jonathan 
thought, for the girls up his way preferred six-foot¬ 
ers, who could swing an axe and wield a sickle like 
men, and foolish Jonathan imagined New York 
belles were similarly inclined. 

Only the evening before, when he had stood at 
her lather's wicket gate, with the new moon glim¬ 
mering through the purple March twilight, Effie had 
said to him, softly as if the dew and the starlight, and 
the faint, delicious smells of the golden daffodils in 
the garden border, and the blue violets just, budding 
out on the meadow slopes, had passed into the very 
tones ot her voice, “ To-morrow I shall be seven¬ 
teen!” And Jonathan had thought ot a dozen 
pretty things to say, but hadn't been able to get any 
one of ’em any further than the roof of his mouth! 
So here he was, fingering his brown leather purse 
uneasily in front of every store window, and envy¬ 
ing the courage of the experienced shoppers, who 
skimmed into the stores, and asked the prices of 
things, and skimmed out again, without any more 
idea of buying than the man in the moon! 

“If it was a man, now, I could tell something 
about it!” groaned Jouatban; “but how is a fellow 
to understand the things a woman fancies?" 

My dear, unsophisticated Jonathan! a good many 
people have been precisely in your predicament 
before now! 

There were dainty little bonnets of blue velvet 
and plumes; there were lace collars, looking to 
Jonathan's bewildered gaze as if they would flutter 
away at the merest breath of air; and gleaming 
folds of lustrous silk, which he couldn't any more 
fancy Effie Scott wearing than he could imagine 
the russet robin of the Connecticut woods decked 
out in the gaudy plumage of the paroquet! There 
were flashing jewels, and tiny work-boxes of shining 
satin-wood, with thimbles a la Lilliput—very nice 
to look at, do doubt, but by no means adapted to 
the wants of the thrifty little maiden who was 
equally at home darning the blue woolen stockings 
of her farmer-brothers, or setting a neat patch into 
the knees of her papa’s trousers! Jonathan stop¬ 
ped before a thriving grocery, and eyed some glass 
receptacles where gherkins and onions and glossy 
green peppers lay enshrined in gulls of vinegar; 
but then he remembered that ajar of pickles wasn't 
the exact thing to present to mi affianced lady-love, 
and he passed on to a doorway where cageriike 
crinolines swayed gracefully back and forth at every 
breeze. 

“If there was any way of getting the creature 
home!” he thought, disconsolately; “but I can't 
wear it myself, and I don’t see any other convenient 
method of transferring it to Mill Hollow! No; that 
won't do!” 

Suddenly Jonathan Starke stopped short before 
the glistening treasures of a druggist's window, 
where a gilded filagree basket contained two fairy 
cut-glass bottles filled with clear, sparkling cologne. 

“ That's what I want!" ejaculated Jonathan, clap¬ 
ping his hat gleefully on OBe side. “ Wont that 
gimcrack look nice on Deacon Scott’s parlor table? 
Why, thu minister's wife herself hasn't anything 
better than a. flat camphor bottle and a vial of 
essence of peppermint. Hallo. Mr. Shopman, what's 
the price of that little basket of bottles?” 

“Three dollars, sir!’’ said the glib attendant, who 
was busy waiting on a sour-faced old maid, in ex- 


LEARNING AND GENIUS 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


A certain nobleman, very proud of the extent 
and beauty of his pleasure grouuds, chancing one 
day to call on a small squire, whose garden might 
cover about half an acre, was greatly struck with 
the brilliant color of his neighbor's flowers. “Ay, 
my lord, the flowers are well enough,” said the 
squire, “but permit me to show you my grapes.” 
Conducted into an old-lasbioned little green-house, 
which served as a vinery, my lord gazed with 
mortification and envy on grapes twice as fine as 
his own. “My dear friend,” said my lord, “you 
have a jewel of a gardener—let me see him!” The 
gardener was called —the single gardener—a sim¬ 
ple looking youDg man under thirty. “Accept my 
compliments on your flower beds and your grapes.” 
said my lord, “and tell me, if you can, why your 
flowers are so much brighter than mine, and your 
grapes so much finer. You must have studied 
horticulture profoundly.” 

“ Please your lordship,” said the man, “ I have 
not bad the advantage of much education; I ben't 
no scholar; hut as to the flowers and the vines, 
the secret as to treating them just came to me, 
yon see, by chance.” 

“By chance? what chance?” 

“Well, my lord, three years ago, master sent me 
to Lunnon on business of his’n; and it came on to 
rain and I took shelter in a mews, you see.” 

“Yes; you took shelter in a mews—what then?" 

“And there were too gentlemen taking shelter, 
too; and they were talking to each other about 
charcoal." 

••About charcoal — go on.” 

“ And one said it had done a good deal of good 
in many cases of sickness, and specially in the first 
stage of the cholera, and I took a note on my mind 
of that, because we’d had the cholera the year afore 
in our village. And I guesse i the two gentlemen 
were doctors, and knew what they were talking 
about.” 

“I dare say they did: but flowers and vines 
don't have the cholera, do they?” 

“No, my lord, but they have complaints of their 
own; and one of the gentlemen went on to say 
that charcoal had a special good effect on all vege¬ 
table life, and told a story of a vine dresser in 
Germany, 1 think, who had made a very sickly, 
poor vineyard, one of the best in all those parts, 
simply by charcoal-dressing. So I naturally pricked 
up my ears at that, for our vines were iu so bad a 
way that master (bought of doing away with them 
altogether. “Ay,” said the other genlleman, “ and 
see how a little sprinkling of charcoal will brighten 
up a flower-bed.” 

“The rain was now over, and the gentlemen left 
the mews; and I thought, 1 Well, but before I try 
the charcoal on my planls, I'd best make some 
inquiry of them as arn't doctors but gardeners;’ so 
I went to our nurseryman, who bus a deal of book 
learning, and I asked him if he'd ever heard of 
charcoal-dressing being good for vines, and said 
he'd read in a book that it was so, but had never 
tried it. He kindly lent me the book, which was 
translated from some forren one. And after I had 
picked out of it all I could, I tried the charcoal in 
the way the book told me to try it; and that’s how 
the grapes and the flower-beds came to please you, 
my lord. It was a lucky chance that ever I heard 
those gentlemen talking in the mews, please your 
lordship.” 

“Chance happens to all,” answered the peer, 
sententiously; “but to turn chance to account is 
the gift ot few.” 

His lordship, returning home, gazed gloomily 
on the hues of his vast parterres; he visited his 
vineries, and scowled at the clusters; he summoned 


I am composed of 34 letters. 

My IS, 32, 21. 28, 9 is au animal. 

My 12, 23, 7, 21, 5 14, 5 is a United States Senator. 

My 27, 24, 16. 13,18 is a timepiece. 

My 14, 13, 33, 2, 15, 22 is a preposition. 

My 1, 32, 24. 11 is a garment 

My 0. 21. 14. 10, 17 is a Major General in United States Army. 
My 22. 19, 27, 24, 21, 25 is au American statesman. 

My 8. 4. 30, 10. 5, 14 is a city in Austria. 

My 34, 33, 20, 7 is a lake in the United States. 

My 29, 20, 29 is a hoy's nickname. 

My 31, 2, 32.11, 7 is an officer in the United States Nary. 

Sly whole is a proverb. 

Bellevue, Ohio. 1862. Hamilton Z. Williams. 

Answer in two weeks. 
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GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 


Suppose a pole 60 feet in length (upon the top of which a 
squirrel is perched) to stand perpendicular to and at the center 
of a circular plain 40 rods in diameter ; suppose, also, that 
two men, A and B stand upon opposite sides of tills plain, 
in a right line passing through its center, with that part of 
the barrels of their guii6 which is 612 feet from the muzzle 
resting upon its circumference, and having exact aim at the 
squirrel; then suppose the pole to fall toward A until it? rop 
has passed through two-thirds of the distance it would have 
to pass through iu order to reach the plain, and rest there; 
how far w ould each be obliged to lower the muzzle of his 
gun to shoot the squirrel ? 

Austinhurg, Ashtabulu Co., O. Tuaddeus C. Belknap. 

J5P Answer in two weeks. 
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ANAGRAMS. 


4. Valued in a train. 

5. Nasty Rome. 

6. True gals lie. 


1. No charm in a ball. 

2. A man cries. 

3. Mercy to man. 


Williamsvilu. 


Answer in two weeks. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may briug torth. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma —The Union, uow and 
forever. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem:—38)* days. 


Yankees Outdone.— Hitherto, when it has been 
desired to express the highest degree of financial 
acuteness, we have referred to the Yankee who sold 
wooden nutmegs, or to the one who turned his 
refuse shoe pegs to account by sharpening the other 
end and selling them for oats; or, finally, to the seB 
ler of •• @u(field indigo,” i. blue colored cakes of 
starch. But Johnny Bull is now a little ahead. 
Mr. W. L. Scott, in a recent lecture before (be Lon¬ 
don Society of Arts, says the fruit dealers in Eng¬ 
land are selling painted imitations of the American 
Newtown Pippins; stale oranges are colored up 
bright and new with saffron; melons and cucumbers, 
when rusty, are brightened with acetate of copper, 
(verdigris;) while they are sending to our country 
Cayenne pepper manufactured from old ship bread, 
which is first soaked in a solution of genuine pepper, 
then dried, and colored, if need be, then ground fine 
in a little lime, aud put up in boxes labelled with 
the royal arms, and marked “pure.” 
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What’s in a Name?— From a description of the 
Chinese Capital, in McMillan's Magazine, is ex¬ 
tracted the following selection of names of Pekin 
streets:—“ Fetid-hide street, Dog's tooth, Cut-assun- 
der, Barbarian, Baaid of Punishment, Dog’s-tail, 
Boat-plank, Obedience, Water-wheel, Cow’s-horn- 
bend, Newly-opened, Pay and Rations, Goddess of 
Mercy, Temple, Mutton. Sugar-place, Old-screeD. 
Pine, Immeasurably-great, Proboscis, Handkerchief 
and Stone-tiger street” 
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became necessary to connect with those made a year 
previous. In digging down to and boxing up these 
connections, we found the original drain sound and 
perfect in every instance. I have no fears of my 
drains crumbling in. caving in, or filling up, at least 
for many years to come. Most of the defective 
mole drains that I have scon or heard of, cave in 
from the top of the ground to the bottom of the 
drain, or they fill up. This is owing to two causes: 
First, too much fall has been given to the drain, and 
the seam or aperture made by the cutter bar is not 
permanently closed at the top of the drain, either 
of which is fatal to a mole drain; second, the grade 
of the drain should be regular, and not run so as 
to matte a siphon. Lead pipes or tile may answer 
in such drains. Without either the one or the other, 
the drains will till up. A mole drain, with a regu¬ 
lar, gradual fall of one inch to a thousand feet, is 
abundantly better than one with irregular falls and 
rises, as the inequalities of the ground happen to 
be, with a fall of three feet in a thousand.” 


The Irish Farmer's Gazette of the last of August 
publishes reports from all sections of the Island, 
nearly all of which show (he grain crops to be light, 
but potatoes wo judge to be more than an average 
crop, and thus far appear to be suffering but little 
from disease, as compaved with most other seasons. 
The editor makes the following remarks: — “ From 
these reports we learn that the. wheat crop is gen¬ 
erally under an average; in some cases it is repre¬ 
sented as good, but ‘ thin,' white many complain of 
rust. The state of the potato crop is always a mat¬ 
ter of great importance, and wo think that, cm the 
whole, present prospects are good. The tops have 
been affected in many cases, but the tubers appear 
to bo sound as yet, and the instances where the 
tubers are seriously diseased are comparatively few 
in number." 

Our crops are above the average, we judge, from 
the best information to be obtained; and though we 
have been unusually short of labor, all thus Tar have 
been harvested in fair condition. For this result, 
under present circumstances, we are indebted to the 
very general use of reapers and other labor-saving 
implements. That the foreign demand will be good 
for our surplus products, at paying prices, we can¬ 
not doubt. Notwithstanding our national troubles, 
we are blessed with another year of agricultural 
prosperity, but we are a little anxious for the future. 
The draft upon our patriotic laboring force is very 
great, and it will be difficult, the present fall, to get 
in the usual quantity o! winter wheat: but interest 
and patriotism alike require us to do all wo can to 
prevent a diminution of our great staple crop; and 
if we have to work earlier and later and harder than 
usual, lot those at homo remember that their hard¬ 
ships are nothing compared with those endured by 
the young men now so gallantly fighting the battles 
of our country. 
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Draining a Swamp, 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I am making one hundred 
rods of drain through a stvamp. through and from which 
there is hut little fall. Considerable water flows over this 
ground, from say first of November until the first of June ; 
iu the summer it is dry. Muck or decayed vegetable sub¬ 
stance is deeper than I can make the drain, and in places 
quite soft. I wish to inquire, through your excellent paper, 
if I can make an uuderdraiu of it; if so, what size of tile must 
I use '! Will three or three and u half inch tile do, and can 
the tile be placed on boards or narrow plank ? Perhaps more 
than the writer will ho benefited by an answer from some one 
who knows.— Alwia, Salford, (’. IK, Sept, 3,1862. 

FLyd our correspondent ascertained and informed 
us the amount of fall ho could obtain for every 
hundred feet of distance, we should have been in a 
better position to give advice, la many cases, when 
farmers think they have no fall or very little, on 
examination we find they have quite sufficient for 
all practical purposes. Water will run down hill 
very easily, and one inch in the hundred feet is 
sufficient for thorough drainage, and even one inch 
in one hundred and fifty feet will answer, indeed, 
it is almost impossible to find a farm that cannot be 
drained, and we could give accounts of very good 
drainage where only one inch of fall was obtained 
in three hundred and sixty feet. Smith, the cele¬ 
brated drainer, says that with six inches of fall to 
the mile a stream thirty feet wide and six deep will 
travel one mile in an hour. 

Another mistake usually made by fanners, is in 
regard to the size of tile. For everything but main 
drains into which the laterals discharge, two inch 
pipe is quite large enough, and even one inch would 
answer where two and three inch tile are now used. 
Where pipe tile are used, there is no necessity for a 
board at the bottom in ordinary soils; but with the 
horse-shoe tile, either a sole of the same material 
as the tile, or boards, may he employed for the 
purpose. 


rjs For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


•• Commence by laving a good stone wall in lime 
mortar, (which will not. be a good harbor for rats 
and mice,) and on this wall place sills of sound, 
hard wood, with a rabbet of an inch and a half 


Severe inquiries are before ns, asking for a good 
plan for a Corn-House, safe against rats and mice, 
and so constructed as to cure com newly husked. M e 
don't know that we can furnish our correspondents 
with any thing particularly now or striking, and 
therefore present a plan and design furnished us 
some time since l»y a subscriber of Oneida county. 
If any of our readers can give us n plan better 
suited to the wants of farmers, or one more cheaply 
constructed, we tv ill most cheerfully publish it for 
the benefit of all. We say, with Horace, 

- If a better system's thine, 

Impart it frankly, or make use of mine. 

“ Inclosed I send you a sketch of the ; Elevation ’ 
of Corn-House, with a granary, that suits me. It 
will admit of almost any required reduction or ex¬ 
tension in size. It is 21 by IS feet, posts 14 feet, 
which extend 2 feet below the tloor, and rest on 
stone supports 8 inches high, and sunk into the 
ground 11 feet. The studs, 2 feet apart, are set 1J 
inches inside of face of the sills and posts, with strips 
of plonk 2 by 4, notches cut in them in the form of a 
right-angled triangle, the base 14 inches deep, the 
hypothenuse 51 inches long, 'he perpendicular par¬ 
allel with the face of tho plank, one immediately 
above the other, nailed on the sides with the back 
corners of the notches even with the face of the studs. 
Clapboards. G inches wide, are nailed on the notches, 
with the lower edge extending i inch below the 
notch, and the upper edge of the clapboard in the 
next notch below; thus leaving a space of 1 inch be¬ 
tween tho 2 clapboards, which admits plenty of air, 
and at the same time prevents the rain from blow¬ 
ing in upon the corn. The bins are 3 feet wide, ex¬ 
tending both aides ot the building —the floor does 
not extend under the bins— the bottom of the bins 
are formed of strips 1 inch thick and 3 inches wide, 
set edgewise, 1 inch apart. The doors should be 
hung with strap hinges—so that, they can be taken 
off in the fall, and doors made of slats hung in their 
places, so as to* admit of a free circulation of air 
through the building. The floor overhead is It feet 
below the top of the plates, and the entrance to the 
upper story through the floor directly over the win¬ 
dow. by means of a movable ladder. 

The granary is iu the center of the building, and 
is G feet wide by 18 feet long, with two partitions 
dividing ir into three bins. It rises 2 feet above the 
upper tloor, and extends down to within G feet of the 
lower floor. The grain is drawn up with a tackle 
hitched directly over the entr lice to the upper story, 
emptied into the granary, and is taken out by means 
of a slide at the bottom, where you want a movable 
pair of steps. 4 feet high, with the board on the top 1 
foot wide. The entrance steps should lie made and 
hung so that, the door cannot be shut when they are 
down, but must be turned up into the building in 
order to close it, thus advoiding the possibility of 
leaving it down tor mice to run up. There should be 
a tin fender, G inches in ftidtb, nailed around each 
post, close to the sill, projecting downwards." 

As “ in the multitude of counsellors there is wis¬ 
dom,” we give another plan, from a friend in Catta¬ 
raugus county: 


ENGLISH HARVEST-AMERICAN PRICES. 


It has become a common saying that Cotton is 
King,” but why we cannot say; perhaps because, 
kings are of comparatively little value in the world, 
aud are dependent tor their existence upon the hard 
earnings of the poor and industrious, if this mark 
of distinction were to be awarded according to real 
value, all would agree in bestowing it upon the 
great staple which gives us bread, the very staff of 
life, which is alike needed in the cottage and the 
palace, and is essential to human existence. Men 
arc only children ot a larger growth, and perhaps 
cotton is declared king on the same principle that 
the boy looks upon his bread and butter with con¬ 
tempt, and as ol little consequence compared with 
Oranges and peanuts; yet the same urchin, when 
hungry, can appreciate a good, substantial dinner. 
Our English friends have talked of cotton, the past 
summer, as though there was nothing else worth a 
thought: but now that it is evident the harvest just 
gathered is short of the average, aud there is little 
old grain left in the country, and things begin to 
have a hungry look, the people and press are awak¬ 
ing to a realizing sense of the fact that bread is the 
most important product of the soil. 

The London Ayrhvdlural Gazette has received its 
usual harvest reports from 200 correspondents in 
different sections of the country, und from them 
draws tin*following conclusions:—“The wheat crop 
is very inferior, barley is barely an average crop, 
oats are a fair average, beans are generally good, 
and peas on the whole a fair crop. There can be no 
doubt, if the gentlemen who have favored us with 
their opinions have taken only ordinary care in 
lorming them, that the wheat harvest crop of 1862 is 
one of the worst we have had for many years. 
There has always hitherto, on the occasion of these 
annual returns, been, among two hundred corres¬ 
pondents, a considerable proportion who have de¬ 
clared the crop to be over average, even where the 
preponderance of opinion and the ultimate experi¬ 
ence lay all the other Yvay. We have never before 
had to report that of 188 reporters there is only one 
who speaks ot the crop in his neighborhood as being 
* very good." ” 

The Mark Lane Express believes England must 
be a large importer of grain, but hopes that France 
will not compete in the purchase of grain, as in that 
country the crop is about an average. “With all 
our extended breadth, this sea.son.it seems doubtful 
whether we shall reap an average gathering. But 
as our popular increase is not so stationary, and we 
begin with nearly empty granaries, and, as regards 
old corn, with almost clean barns and rick-yards, so 
we must again be in the condition oflarge importers 
all the year through.” 

The North, British Agriculturist apprehends a 
short crop of potatoes, as well as graiu, as will be 
seen by the following:—“Tho recent heavy rains 
have caused increased apprehension as to tho ulti¬ 
mate fate of the potato crop. In several of the Eng¬ 
lish counties the blight has appeared, and in more 
southern counties the haulms and tuburs are rapidly 
decaying. In Scotland the potato fields show a de¬ 
ficiency Of plants, and these are generally weak and 
stunted in appearance. In Ireland the potato crop 
is reported to be very inferior. Taking the United 
Kingdom as a whole, the half of an ordinary crop is 
ail that can be calculated upon, even w ith the occur¬ 
rence of dry weather for the maturing of the tubers.” 

“There can be no question now that unusually 
large imports of grain will be required, and that an 
advance in prices, particularly of wheat, will rule 
for some months. The accounts from the United 
States are not very favorable, some apprehending 
that the raising of such a stupendous army during 
the present mouth, when the wheat harvest is just 
completed, but the maize and other crops yet remain¬ 
ing unharvested, will prevent extensive shipments 
of grain to this country; we will, therefore, require 
probably to draw the greater portion of our supplies 
from the Black Sea provinces of Russia and other 
Continental States.” 


INQUIRIES AND NOTES 


ground PLAN. 

A, Granary ; B, Stone-room. 

depth, in order to admit plank 11 inches thick. (The 
plank should be hard wood.) Over this maybe 
used clapboards, or (what is more fashionable now 
days,) boards up and down, battening the cracks. 
The floor may tie laid with good, sound hemlock 
boards, 1 inch thick, jointed and laid double. It 
should be ceiled with well-seasoned hemlock boards, 
matched and well put together. The height between 
lower and upper floors O f feet — the same above the 
second floor to the plates. The granary, A, may be 
cut up into bins, to suit the taste of the owner. The 
store-room, B, will be found very convenient for 
barrels and boxes, for keeping fall fruit, &c. A 
small box stove would be of some service in the dry¬ 
ing process, especially in damp weather. 


Hole Drain and Ditching Plow. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Having noticed in the Rural 
notices of inventions for draining land by the use of the mole 
drain and the ditching plow. I wish to know the cost per rod 
for draining with the mole drain plow at two and three feet 
deep Also, at what price cun ditching he done fertile with 
the ditching plow two or three feet deep— A S. Hutchins, 
Hudson- Michigan , 1862. 

So many circumstances affect the cost of making 
drains and ditches, and, indeed, almost all kinds of 
farm labor in this country, that it is difficult to say 
precisely what may or may not he a fair price. 
Our farm labor is not systematized as it is in 
England, for there wo find men who do little 01 
nothing but ditch and drain, while others are known 
as plowmen,herdsmen, Sec.] and under this arrange¬ 
ment, the men get to be experts in their business, 
and the farmer and laborer both know whut is a 
fair day's work, and what will be the cost of any 
specified job. On the contrary, our labor is diversi¬ 
fied. and ho who plows to-day, mows to-morrow, 
drains when necessary, does chores evenings, and 
saws wood lor exercise and amusement. The cost 
depends, too, somewhat upon the nature of the soil; 
and when this is tolerably free from stones, the mole 
plow and ditcher may be used with advantage, and 
the cost of draining is comparatively light Tho 
mole plow forms its own drain, by compressing the 
soil together—a cutter and ball called moles, or 
something that will answer tho same purpose, being 
attached to an arm connected with the beam of the 


tuckering Sorghum. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—M y sugar cane (sorghum) 
tms a great many side shoots or suckers, and some of my 
neighbors say let them grow and I shall have more stalks ; 
others say cut them off, as they will not get ripe and they will 
hurt the main stalk. As this is my first season in farming, I 
shall he very glad to have your opinion.—S ubscriber, Shiloh, 
Cum. Co., X. 1362. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion 
among growers on the question proposed by our 
correspondent. On the whole, we think it best to 
allow them to remain, not that they arc of any par¬ 
ticular value, but when removed the plant makes 
an effort to produce others, and often will succeed 
in throwing them out. even from some of the upper 
joints. This, of course, exhausts the energies of 
the plant oven more than allowing the original 
suckers to grow. The plan wo have pursued is to 
cut or pinch out the heart of the sucker, allowing 
the outside leaves to remain. After this is done, 
there will be no more suckering—the leaves of the 
sucker that are left will only increase in size. M. 
Hartkr, of Independence, Iowa, gives his experi¬ 
ence on this point as follows:—“ About the first 
week in July, I commenced some experiments in 
suckering the cane. After two weeks’ diligent 
attention in removing tho suckers, I found the adja¬ 
cent rows, which had been allowed to grow unin¬ 
terruptedly, were twelve Inches taller than those 
from which the suckers were kept removed. Many 
stulk3 which were kept free from suckers at the 
ground, would produce them at the upper joints, 
presenting the appearance ot a small shrub or tree. 
I have counted as many as eight bunches to one 
stalk. The lice or insects which gave me such 
concern about the middle of the season, suddenly 
disappeared, leaving no mark of material injury to 
my crop.” 


SECOND PLAN. 

C. C, Corn-cribs; H, Hall, 

The plan of the second floor gives you a crib, C, 
the whole length of the building upon one side, and 
on the other, is a crib, C, part way, leaving sufficient 
room to go up and down stairs. At one eud of "the 
alley we have a door of sufficient size to admit of 
large boxes of corn, which may be drawn up by 
means of a pulley in the ridge above. At the oppo¬ 
site end a large window for light, and also for a 
draught of air. At the figure 3, in the alley, should 
be a screen fixed in the floor coarse enough to let 
shelled com through; over this maybe placed the 
corn-slieller. The corn, after being shelled, passes 
through the screen into a conductor, (made lunnel- 
siiape,) which empties it in a large bin below, leav¬ 
ing the cobs above. The front of the cribs should be 
made of slats in order to let in air. Tbe corn may 
be taken from small doors, near the bottom of the 
cribs.” 


.... . " SI 

plow. The. engraving shows the operation, E being 
the arm attached to the beam, and F, G and II the 
moles which form the drain. The principle is the 
same in all mole plows, though different somewhat 
in construction. 

In our issue of April 10th, we gave an engraving 
and description of a Drain or Mole Flow invented 
by J. Carrington, of Steuben county, which we 
know to oe highly prized by many farmers in that 
section, and particularly so jy Hon. A. B. Dickin¬ 
son. who has often urged upon fanners of tho State 
the value of this system of drainage. It cannot, oi 
course, be supposed that a drain made by simple 
com pressure ol the soil can be as durable as well- 
burned tile, yet when properly made in a day 
subsoil, it will doubtless endure for many years; 
and, lor cheapness at first, no drains can compare 
with the mole. James M. Thimble, of Hillsboro. 
Ohio, states that he made 4.500 rods of mole drains, 
from three feel to three feet six inches deep, at a 
cost, of 8190, which is only about, four cents per rod. 
On the durability of mole drains. Mr. T. writes as 
folloYvs:—•• As to the question of durability of mole 
drains (a very important item in their economy). I 
can only say. from present indications, my better 
impression is that they may last ten or more years, 
and that they will Inst Jive, years. I have no doubt. 
The fall rains have started the most of my under- 
draining. They are throwing off small streams of 
water as freely as they did last spring. If there is 
a single defective drain on the farm, I am not aware 
of it. Last spring, in constructing new drains, it 


what I give you credit for doing -•>well, and though 
I started to talk of Agriculture. I have thus far writ¬ 
ten only of war. Well, it is on my mind and heart, 
aud I am not yet schooled to subdue my feelings. 
What I wanted to bring before the people is the fact 
that more than a million of our producers now 
not only produce nothing, but are consumers, and 
must be led and clothed. We may have four mil¬ 
lion of working men at the North, aud this takes 
one-fourth of our industrious population, and even 
a greater proportion of some sections, and particu¬ 
larly in the country. In times of war, too, there is 
great waste and destruction of provisions, and I 
have no doubt twice as much will be needed to feed 
this million as though they were at home with their 
families. Then, thousands of horses and teamsters, 
Ac., are employed by our Government, all of which 
produce nothing. Now, I am not alarmed, nor do I 
wish to frighten anybody; but I do think that unless 
we are careful to save everything produced this sea¬ 
son that can feed man op beast.,and unless tve do 
our very best in preparing for another season, 


rushing to arms by hundreds of thousands,—our 
friends, our sons—those wc love, are«going.—and 
though an old man’s body may not go, his heart goes 
with them, and his prayers follow after, every night 
and morniug. Truly I can say, “ the spirit is willing 
hut the flesh is weak." A million of men in the 
field, perhaps by this time, and more getting ready, 
and our best men, too. in most cases, hard working, 
sober, industrious men, the very bone and sinew of 
the laud, and the producers of all our wealth. And 
not only men of strength physically, but men of 
large intellect aud strong purpose have gone, and 
may the God of battles preserve them and bring 
them to their families and friends again. May our 
rulers learn what a wealth of noble men they hare 
at their command, ready to serve their country even 
at the cost of their lives, and not sacrifice them to 
save the reputation of political, weak-minded, or 
traitor Generals—nor even to save an institution 
Yvhlch has been a curse to our land and all lands j 
where it has existed. 

You see, Messrs. Editors, that I am unable to do 


WHEAT AND SPUING CHOPS 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker. —It is a great mys¬ 
tery to me how you can write about growing corn 
and wheat and grapes in these stirring times of war, 
and yet the Rural makes its visits as promptly as 
ever, and cotnes loaded wilh valuable thoughts and 
timely suggestions, increasing in wisdom and dig¬ 
nity as it increases iu ago. and becoming every year 
more prized by those who know the true gold from 
tho tinsel and gilding. The drums are heating, the 
fifes playing, aud these fill my ears and give direc¬ 
tion to, thought, even against the will. Men are 
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scarcity, hicrh prices, and bard times, will be the and bore a one-fourth iueh hole through the side of 
result.' Not only do we need extra food for our own the stick the legs are in, two and a half feet from the 
people and armies, but wo need a groat stock to sell end, and make a stick for this hole, tour feet long, 
to Europe; for we need the gold, and this we can to go in and ont easily, and it is done, 
get for wheat almost any time. Gold, I believe, is The improvement is in the joint For tall corn 


of an 

Monroe County, N. Y., Sept., 


Old Farmer. 


get for wheat almost any time. Gold, I believe, is The Improvement is in (he joint. l<nr tall corn, 
now worth 18 or Weenie premium in New York; so raise it up, and lower it for short. It is much 
that if we sell our wheat in London or Liverpool at handier in moving about, and can be made lighter 
just what it is worth In New York, adding transpor- than one with a pole 10 or 12 feet long, 
lalion, we make a good profit, for we take our pay Attic*, O hio, 1862. ^ * _ Eugenk 

i„ cold, and that i, worth a premium large enough STATE FAIIt AT BOCHESTEE. 

to make it a paying business. Let eveiy taruicr, 

then, put ill plenty of tall wheat, and this is just, the [Thb following notice appears in too number of the State 
time t .0 doit. I have not a large hum, and 1 hat Agricultural Society’s Journal published the current week:] 
only designed to have Alteon acres, but. dining Two or three of the State Societies have this year 
the past few days 1 have nuu o up my m"i< cono ] aded owing to local circumstances, or the war 
to add ten more, which wil mace me excitement, to omit their customary exhibitions, 

five. Now, 1 wish to mgt. aimers o o i although not without exciting considerable local 
wise-get ready for ten or twenty acres moieol wb t() propriety tlf 81lch action . 

wheat than you designe . evt i mini Without attempting to judge for the Societies of , 

crops just now, for you will >e a > e oairn g ■ other States, we are glad to see evidences so gen- , 
in the winter. We must make a strong pull this oraIly afforded tha6 tbe Farmers of New-York will 

time for big crops, it wo never u i nga 1 at least sustain their exhibition. And we desire to 

never was such a time in the history o! our country ^ , lonlapl that lhe citizens of Rochester have , 
and aever will be again, an never s nmc i i > g 0ne on w itb their preparations as promptly, aud 
extraordinary exertion on t l. pai " m n, v, m n. bave ar ,. ani r f .(] j| l( . erections and grounds u“ comino- 

and even children, hiome are saying a 1 ' dionsly, and upon nearly as extensive scale, as has 
help enough, and I shall have to e my wheat land * £ J m . t For lll( , Vneigy 

lie until SDrlmr. tor corn or oats:’ but this, Ihongh . . •’ .. . ... , 

J1 uuul apriuKi 1 _ ’ . ,.... and activity they have displayed, they deserve a 

it might answer In times of peace is poor, shiftless * fm * hfl n(Ht of ‘ ^ g tat< .; as well a * 

talk for these tunes; so go (■ v. m v m < atm h , anc f the rich and fertile district immediately around 
make thorough, hard work of it, mid prepare your ^ 

ground and put in youi seed in such a manner that rj, be edRor8 0 f newspapers, city and country, 
with the ordinary blessings of I rovklence you will thp0 hout the State would doubtless confer a favor 
be pretty certain of a good crop. 1 hose who do so their readers , by nailing attention to the occur- 

Will never regret that they followed the advice ^ f>f ^ ^ ^ as \ ismlj m ^ar-time, 

^ un 1,l) <A11MKK ' Sept. SO to Oct. 3. If there was ever a period when 

Monroe Count?, n. v, Sept., _ the importance of our agriculture and tbe absolute 

necessity of its successful prosecution should be 

MINNESOTA. appreciated by the public, it is now; and yet, witb- 

. ~ .. , „ out the hearty co-operation of the Society’s friends, 

r ts Topograhy — Soil—Timber — Productiveness—Water Pow- J 1 , . ’ 

ert—Climate—Hoalthfulna* A,., «fe. tho Occurrence of the Fair may perhaps in some 

„ „ T ,* . measure be overlooked. A letter from a gentleman 

Eds. Rural Nkw- okkkh. - no .icc an lnquny q^ ( ,^ 0 coun ty, just received, states that be has 

u the Rural about own nn< Innt * f '° a *‘ m '• determined for this very reason, although at consid- 
owal know nothing a tout, m i my o iserva mns (tra | ] j 0 p Cr80na | inconvenience, to exhibit a portion 
)l Minnesota are worth anyt nng. am wi mg .<> ^ herd at the Rochester Fair; and we trust, this 
rive them; leaving Joua m soim om w 10 ms >< ( n examp j e w jh followed hy others who have the 
here, and knows more about it than I do | ntewBto of thc Society really at heart, and who 

The face, of the country in Minnesota is not alike ^ (o flee u ftUHtaim . d iu ita career of usefulness, 
n all its parts; indeed, there j- grea * uersi y >o i j H n0 reagcm w liy, as a display o! the products 

n quality of land and amount of timber to be wind Qf ^ Agriculture of the State, the Fair this year 
,n different parts. So great is t iev.uu.iyo am am h j, ou ] d tl ot bo unprecedentedly successful; and, as 
icenery, that nearly every taste, hmyever fastidious. ^ ath)nd thfl intervul that has elapsed 

night be gratified in this State. The hoi is goner- 8 j nc ^ , be holding of a Stale Fair in Western New 
illy sandy in the northern part of the State, and y ftnd |he orportunily afforded to the people of 
heavier in the southern part, Ihongh in various together and comparing views with one 

Jegrees in different section^ Sandy land prevails ^ ^ ^ ww „ as farm . 

most on the east side of the Mississi,,pi River. . Cftn „ carcel fail it B0t)tnB t0 u8 , to ensure 

The soil is warm, and will produce all kinds of » M of lcftS ’t as lavge a crowd as the ci.y 
? rain with great factbty as far north as forty-six Cft)) eaa!l taU(i carc o£ Among the 

degrees. North of this is a gn-at wheat country, attracti ons of the occasion, the desire to ex- 

and but little corn is raised. Nowhere have 1 seen ^ t| to Kt!V . Dr . Lreokenridob, 

finer crops than in the country about SU Paul, Kml ^ who dcHv 

era the Address, to mani- 

and especially on the vest side o t m ’ j'"- ffiK t our appreciation of his distinguished and patrl- 

nnen nearly as early as in Northern Illinois, and . , , ,. , . 7 , . , 

upvii “vtt .jr uo imy .. otic services, and to listen to the views he will 

r ">“* b ? l6r ’ 'r** i 6 will not be «m„nc the leasL 

There., seldom loo much mn; oml ,vh™ lliorc » ^ ^ |he6e wor( , a .., , rcml „,li„g our 

too little, lhe land does not dry out, but retains its , i.„„„ 

’ . .. „ , , .. ,, readers that the usual liberal arrangements have 

moisture and pliancy for a much longer time than a , . .. . ... 

m e ‘ ' “ j 6 been made with reference to tho transportation Of 

„y, B01 . 8 ’ .. . . . . ... stock and articles to the Rochester Exhibition. The 

There is more timber than prairie through tho RjvPr Ra5lroad ( ; 0 ,. the N( , w York Central 

whole State. In the southern part there U a th# ^ RftUroad Co the Buffalo, 

good deal of poplar. On the east side of the river N> . w ywk ;ind Krifl Co>> (h „ G<mogee Valley Co., 
about St Paul, there is mostly scrub oak and ^ aR 8tocU anrl articles i-kkk., and on the 
tamarack; but on the west side, nr what is local roftdB ,j ckets wiu be Igsue d at reduced rates of 
called “Tbe Big Woods,’ heavy Umber is found In fam T he steamboat companies on the Lake have 
great variety. These woods extend many miles d to carry bolh articIes and passengers at 

along tbe Mississippi River and far west Sixty aboufcone _h alf theiruaualrates. 

miles north ol St Paul there is more rock maple _ _ _ 

than anything else, except in the pine regions, ^ 

where, of course, pine is universal. Ilural ifyirit of the 

The water powers of the Stale are immense. _ 

There is nothing to prevent its becoming a great Breeding from Young Sows, 
manufacturing State, when its resources come to be Tins Mdni , Fanner 8ay8 « it is quite common 
known to capitalists. It is a fine country to tuise breed f rora young sows, say fall pigs, to come 

wool, and thousands of sheep are duven in every a Jitter ot pigs when one year old, a prac- 

year. Other kinds of stock thrivo well also; the ^ t() b() ultor , Cond emued, and it contiuned in 
only objection is the long winters; but there are tho 8amcfamllyfw a few generations of tho swine, 
broad meadows, and every man with a little extra wJ]1 foun(1 to dwIndle down from three or 
exertion, could provide tor as huge a lieu as e f ()m .hundred hogs to two or three hundred, ltis 

would wish to keep. . much better to keep the sow three or four years, 

But tbe great and attractive feature is the climate. QI . eym imich long(!r . Thoy havc been kept some 

The air is pure and bracing at a 1 MMona of the (ir( een years to advantage. The hog is some years 
year, The winters are rather cold but the atrnos- iu hig natuml glate in mat uring. It is a fact well 
phere is dry, and that piercing chill is not felt as m knf)Wn a< p. aSt evcry IrMmaa in the « on Id ” 
damper climates. It has quite a reputation as a cuimfcry (but , from old P0WP wiU grow iul0 
resort tor invalids, especially consumptives; and 1 . 80m , lbirl or forly puimdB Le avier than 

have known suffercra, who had been given up to ^ from one8 .” 

die, obtain immediate relief. Any one who will 
take the trouble to look at a map of Minnesota, will 

observe that it is dotted with lakes. These, no ® 

doubt, are one groat cause of purity of the atrnos- ^ h.lard, Jr., in the Country Gentleman, 

phere; and besides supplying the inhabitants with pa y s: l notice that an animal ol E. M- Goflin, ot 
fish of the bOBt quality, are a great, source of enjoy- Iowa, had a hard, callous swelling, which he says 
tnetd to pleasure-seekers—which is quite an impor- came on midway between tbe eye and nostril. I 
tant item—and would be worth something, even if purchased a three-year-old colt two years ago, 
no other advantage w r as to be gained by them. which had a swelling on the same place as described 

Altogether, 1 think Minnesota the most desirable above, which was an objection among the horse 
State to settle in of all the Western States. Here is Buyers, who prized her $25 less, and feared to buy 
plenty of timber, plenty of good farming land and at all. 1 ventured to purchase, and apply what J 
meadow, plenty of water to be turned to any ac- bought might scatter it. The owner said R came 
count, that will pay. plenty of game for tourists and °u about a month before I bought her, but did not. 
health, and good cheer in abundance. What young know the cause of it. I applied the following liui- 
State can present a bill of fare as attractive as that? ™ent, and in less than three mouths the swelling 
I have spoken of the long winters; but they are not disappeared wholly. I consider it the best lini- 
very much longer than those of Iowa, perhaps 6ix ment extant for swellings on man or beast. Apply 
weeks longer; but this is more than compensated for a ri ^ J briskly:—-Half an ounce 

in the severity 0 /Iowa winters, Snowisusually twice fi P> r ‘ls ol hartshorn, one gill spirits turpentine, 
qr deep there as with us. And then, who would not * ia ** P* nt ' ew °ul one puit alcohol, two ounces gum 
choose a country where ague is not. known, aud camphor—(dissolve the camphor iu the alcohol.) 
fevers are of rare occurrence, iusteud of one where 

these miseries are forever at one’s door. But, ns I ,>0,,lar<1 Wheat— Caution 10 banners, 
do not wish to build up one country by pulling The Lyons Republican (Wayne Co., N. T.,) 
down another, I will leave the subject to be con- says:—“ A number ol farmers iu this county, and 
sidered by whoever it may concern. s. wo presufno In every county in the United States, 

Illinois, July, 1802. have received from the Patent Office small sacks of 

* *’♦'*"* a variety ol wheat, called ‘ Poulard,’ (recently im- 

AN IMPROVED CORN HORSE. ported from France) for seed, the sacks each con¬ 

taining about a quart. The ‘Poulard’ is a winter 
Eds. Rural Nkw-Yokkkr:—P ermit me, through variety, and its kernels are mostly large and plump; 
the columns of your excellent paper, to give to all and to all appearances, at first, it is u very desirable 
concernedmywayofmakingaComIIor.se. sort; but a closer examination of the kernels 

Get a stick of timber (basswood is good, as it reveals the tact that nearly everyone contains the 
should be as light as possible) three and a half feet larva of a bug ov beetle, of a species hitherto un¬ 
in length, and three and a half inches in diameter, knowu in this Country, the introduction ol which 
and put two legs in one end two and a half feet in would result in incalculable damage to the wheat 
length, having them stand about one foot eight inches crops. Mr. Daniel Spier, of this town, has brought 
apart. Now, with an inch auger, boro a hole through us one, ol these Backs of Poulard wheat, for examin- 
the center of this stick (tbe legs arc iu) from the top ation. In this sack, a great, number of the bugs 
side, four inches from the other end, and saw through have arrived at, maturity, and having eaten tho 
to each side of this hole, and you will have a mortice inside of the kernels, leaving them mere husks, have 
into which put the wide end of a strip of board, six worked their way out. These bugs are about throe- 
feet long, three inches wide at one end, and one and eighths ofan inch in length, and ol a dark brown color; 
a half at, the other; fasten this strip in with a half and certainly unlike any of the numerous insect 
inch pin, to work loose. Now, set it upon its legs pests already known to our farmers. Persons who 


MINNESOTA. 

Its Topograhy—Soil—Timber—Productiveness—Water Pow¬ 
ers— Climate—Ilcalthfvlncss t Pc., tfc. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— I notice an inquiry 
iu the Rural about Iowa and Minnesota lands. 
Iowa 1 know nothiDg about; but If my observations 
of Minnesota are worth anything, I am willing to 
give them; leaving Ion a tor some one who has been 
there, aud knows more about it than 1 do. 

The faoe. of the country in Minnesota is not alike 
in all its parts; indeed, there is great diversity both 
in quality otlmul and amount of timber to be lound 
in different parts. Ho great is the variety ot soil and 
scenery, that nearly every taste, however fastidious, 
might be gratified in this Htate The soil is gener¬ 
ally sandy in the northern part, of tho State, and 
heavier in the southern part, though in various 
degrees in different sections. Sandy land prevails 
most on the east side of the Mississippi River. 

The soil is warm, and will produce all kinds of 
grain with great facility as far north as forty-six 
degrees. North of this is » great wheat country, 
and but little corn is raised. Nowhere have I seen 
finer crops than in the country about SU Paul, 
and especially on the west side of the river. They 
ripen nearly as early as in Northern Illinois, and 
are much better, besides being less liable to failure. 
There is seldom too much rain; and when there is 
too little, the land does not dry out, but retains its 
moisture and pliancy for a much longer time than a 
clay soil does. 

There is more timber than prairie through the 
whole Htate. In tho southern part there is a 
good deal of poplar. On the east side of the river, 
about St Paul, there is mostly scrub oak and 
tamarack; but on the west side, in what is 
called “ Tho Big Woods," heavy timber is found in 
great variety. These woods extend many miles 
along tbe Mississippi River and far west. Hixty 
miles north of St Paul there is more rock maple 
than anything else, except in the pine regions, 
where, of course, pine is universal. 

The water powers of the Htate are immense. 
There is nothing to prevent its becoming a great 
manufacturing State, when its resources come to lie 
known to capitalists. It is a fine country to raise 
wool, and thousands of sheep are driven in every 
year. Other kinds of stock thrive woll also; the 
only objection is the long winters; but there are 
broad meadows, and every man, with a little extra 
exertion, could provide for as large a herd as he 
would wish to keep. 

But the great and attractive feature is the climate. 
The air is pure and bracing at all seasons of the 
year. The winters are rather cold, but the atmos¬ 
phere is dry, and that piercing chill is not felt as in 
damper climates. It has quite a reputation as a 
resort for invalids, especially consumptives; aud 1 
have known sufferers, who had been given up to 
die, obtain immediate relief. Any one who will 
take the trouble to look at a map of Minnesota, will 
observe that it is dotted with lakes. These, no 
doubt, are one great cuuku of purity of the atmos¬ 
phere; and besides supplying the inhabitants with 
fish of the best quality, are a great, source of enjoy¬ 
ment to pleasure-seekers—which is quite an impor¬ 
tant item—and would be worth something, even if 
no other advantage w r as to be gained by them. 

Altogether, 1 think Minnesota the most desirable 
State to settle in of nil the Western States. Here is 
plenty of timber, plenty of good farming land and 
meadow, plenty of water to be turned to any ac¬ 
count that will pay. plenty of game for tourists and 
health, and good cheer in abundance. What young 
State can present a bill of fare as attractive aR that? 

I have spoken of the long winters; but they are not 
very much longer than those of Iowa, perhaps b!x 
weeks longer: but this is more than compensated for 
in theseverity of Iowa winters. Snow is usually twice 
qr deep there as with us. And then, who would not 
choose a country where ague is not known, oud 
fevers are of rare occurrence, iusteud of one where 
theso miseries are forever at one’s door. But, as I 
do not wish to build up one country by pulling 
down another, I will leave the subject to be con- 
sidered by whoever it may concern. s. 

Illinois, July, 1802 

AN IMPROVED CORN HORSE. 

Eds. Rural Nkw-Yobker:—P ermit me, through 
the columns of your excellent paper, to give to all 
concerned my way of making a Corn Horse. 

Get a stick of timber (baeswmod is good, as it 
should be as light as possible) three and a half feet 
in length, and three and a half inches in diameter, 
and put two legs in one end tw'O and a half feet in 
length, having them stand about one foot eight inches 
apart. Now-, with an inch nuger. boro a hole through 
the center of this stick (the legs are iu) from the top 
side, four inches from the ot her end, and saw through 
to each side of this hole, and you will have a mortice 
into which put tho wide end of a strip of board, six 
feet long, three inches wide at one end, and one and 


desire to see the latest novelty in the way of crop- 
killers, are invited *0 call and look at them. Mean¬ 
time, it is to be hoped that such farmers as have 
received sacks of Poulard wheat, will see to it that 
not a kernel is planted.” 

A New JJisti for Stock. 

Under this heading the American Aynculluri.-it 
gives the following hints, which should be borne in 
mind while making provision for feeding stock 
through the winter:—It matters little what the new 
dish is, only let it be something new. Many fanners 
seem to think It enough <0 provide fodder sufficient 
in hulk to last through the winter season, regardless 
of its variety. Every winter shows observing men 
that domestic animals become cloyed on the best of 
lood, If confined long to one article. It is so with 
man. He craves a variety, and he must have it if 
he would continue in good health. Notice how 
seamen, on long voyages, are subject to attacks of 
scurvy or other maladies; and that chiefly because 
they are confined to nearly the same bill of fare 
week alter week. Experiments have been tried oil 
dogs and cals and other animals, und it has been 
found that they sicken, languish, and die, if kept an 
undue period on one kind of food. Obviously, the 
Hue course for the farmer i- to lay in both enough 
and n variety ol fodder. Hay to succeed stalks, and 
then roots to vary bolh, and meal to vary that, and 
so on. This will carry them eafely and pleasantly 
through the long confinement of winter. 

Flow Deep Should Drains he Dug 4 

A correspondent of the Germantown Tele¬ 
graph says that this iR a question upon which there 
always lias been aud perhaps always will be a dif¬ 
ference Of opinion. The depth requited must de¬ 
pend on the kind of soil; for if the soil is a hard one. 
on top of a hard, gravelly one, I do not find that 
there is much advantage in going tar into the hard- 
pan. If, on the other hand, the subsoil is loose and 
more easily dug, there is an advantage to be de¬ 
rived from going deeper. My rule is, to gauge the 
drains by their distance apart. Let the depth be 
one-seventh of their distance asunder, and it will 
secure a thorough drainage. If the subsoil is hard, 
and tho digging expensive, then do not sink the 
drains so deep, but place them closer together, but 
hold on to the above rule. In many cases, espo 
dally where tile are used, it will be rnoro economi¬ 
cal to sink the drain one foot deeper, and by so 
doing save one-seventh of ilie tile; but where tile 
can be cheaply procured, this is not always the case. 
For a farm drain I prefer them about four feel deep, 
with an opening, formed of flat, stone, in the bottom, 
and this covered with small stone to within twenty 
inches of the top. The latter are not necessary if 
those forming the opening are covered with re¬ 
versed sods._ 

To Cni-c Kicking Cows. 

We find the following in an exchange, with¬ 
out. any indication of its paternity : 

1. Never allow the slightest degree of heat or 
passion, or departure from perfect, self-control. 

2. Never strike the animal but once at a time — 
no matter what the provocation may be —a single, 
sharp out witb a switch (kept under the left arm,) 
excites fear and alarm—two or more strokes pro¬ 
duce a re-aclion, and cause rage but not fear. 

3 . Adhere faithfully to the principles of cause and 
effect, and the animal will quickly understand these 
principles, if the singlo alarming stroke always in¬ 
stantaneously follows every attempt to kick. 

4. Treat the animal in a firm, soothing, gentle 
manner at all times —only let the blow always 
come quickly after every kick, whether it be merely 
an abortive attempt, or the whole pall of milk is up¬ 
set—the intention of the animal is the same. 

I do not wonder that so many fine cows are 
spoiled, that are treated according to passion and 
caprice, and not according to principle nor rule. 
If a cow kicks maliciously, but happens to bit no 
one, tbe milker takes no notice of it; il a mere ac¬ 
cidental movement of the foot oversets a pail of 
milk, a shower of furious blows follows, and it be¬ 
comes impossible for any brute to know, from such 
irregular practice, what connection there is between 
the punishment and the offense. 

Drilling Wheat, 

A. Linton, of Chester county, Pa., makes the 
following remarks In the American Agriculturist: 

To say anything advocating tho use of the drill in 
sowing wheat in this section of tho country, would 
be as superfluous as to discuss Ibe excellence of 
anthracite for fuel, or the utility of steam for a mo¬ 
tive power. The use of the wheat drill is so nearly 
universal hereon all laud where it can be used, that 
the sight of a field sown in the old-fashioned, broad¬ 
cast way is a rare occurience. 

The advantages of drilling wheat may bo very 
briefly staled as follows:— It distributes the seed 
more evenly over the ground than is generally done 
in broadcast sowing; the wtieat is not so liable to be 
thrown out by the freezing and thawing that occurs 
bore during the winter; the depth at which the seed 
is placed in the ground Can be regulated to a certain 
extent, as the moisture or dryness ot the soil may 
require, to insure its speedy germination. It takes 
less seed; tbe crops look better, and ripen more 
evenly than if sown in the old-fashioned way; and 
lastly’, the use of the drill insures a more thorough 
preparation of the ground previous 10 seeding, be¬ 
ing a good cultivator itself. 

As to the points to be possessed by a good drill: 
It should apply lhe seed regularly and equally to 
the separate drill tubes. The grain, as it drops into 
them, should be plainly in view, that the operator 
may see at a glance that they are all working prop¬ 
erly. It should uol be liable to clog so as to prevent. 
1 lie regular flow of the seed. It should have an in¬ 
dex to mark the quantity of ground sown, and a 
fixture enabling the user to regulate the amount of 
seed per acre. There (should he a contrivance to 
raise all tbe drill tubes off 1 ho ground when turning; 
each should work independently of she others, and 
tie so attached Unit its angle of inclination with the 
ground may tie altered to regulate depth. The drills 
should be eight inches apart, (some prefer nine.) 

1 nod eight in number. A good seed sower should be 
f attached, so that grass-seed may be Sown at the same 
time tbe wheal is. These points are possessed by 
all drills of recent manufacture med here, though 
there are many different mechanical contrivances 
• to secure these ends. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS FOR 1862. 

NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL FAIRS. 

National Wine Fair, U. 8., Washington. D. C.Jan 1 ,, T.-'i 

Vincricnn 1n«ritnte, New York liutries for prizes till Doe. 15 

Canada Fast. Sherbrooke___Srpt, 17—lit 

Canada Wdft, Toronto.._Sept. CZ_26 

STATE FAIRS. 

New York, Rochester. ....Sept. 30—Oct 3 

Oli in Cleveland ...Sept. 1C—19 

Kentucky, Louisville_Sept 16—no 

Mintn<>ot*. St I’alit...Sept. 17_ji* 

American Pomologies] Society, Boston, Ma*s_Sept 17 — 19 

MtchJgar, Detroit......Sept 23_26 

Iowa, Diiliuipio.-..... Sept 30—Oct. 3 

lVini\v1iat|i«, Norristown........Sept 30—Oct. 3 

Indiana Indiannpolis___Sept. 30—Or-L 3 

New Jersey. Newark......Sept, 30—Oct 3 

California, Sacramento____Sept. 30—()<-,. .) 

Connecticut, Hartford......_.Oct. 7—10 


Hitral 3Jotcs ani Stems. 

Thb State Faik.—S pecial attention is directed to the article 
ititled' The State Fair at Rochester ”nnhli»i,„.j 


COUNTY FAIRS. —NEW 

Allegany, Angelica__ 

Cattaraugus, uienn___ 

Cayuga, An hum___ 

Chenango Norwich_ 

Cortland, limner..... 

Delaware, Franklin_ 

TotnpklttB. Ithaea___ 

OeneHee, Batavia .... 

Jetfi-rnon, Wkterlown_ 

Livingston Qrnoeo___ 

Ontario, Canandaigua__... 

Orleans. Alhiou _ ...... 

Oswego Fultnn ___ 

t|iifeii*, Newtown_____ 

keiisHolaor. Laudngburg_ 

Piilunttl, Luke Mahopac_ 

steuhen, Bath -.... 

Wyoming Warsaw_ 

Ulsrer Kingston.._...__ 

Washington Salem___... 

Lewis, Turin...____ 

Cayuga Southern. Sherwood's Corners_ 

Essex Elizabethtown_ 

Greene Cairo.... 

St. Lawrence, Canton_ 

Westchester Mt. Vernon___ 

Fulton, Gloversville.. 

Schoharie, Schoharie.... . 

Tioga, Owego........ 


YORK. 

_Sept 

_Hept. 

_Sept. 

_Sept. 

-Sept. 

_Sept. 

..Sept. 

_Sept. 

.Sept, 

-Srpt. 

_Sept. 

_Sept 

.Oct 

-Sept. 

-Sept. 

..Sept 

-Sept. 

_Sept 

.Sept. 

_Sept 80- 

..Sept 

_Sept. 

_Sept 

_Sept 80- 

—.Sept. 

.Sept. 

...Oct. 

.Ort 

.Sept. 


NKW YORK UNION AND TOWN PAIRS. 

Alton. Alton _ Sept. 

Barton. Factoryvilie.......Oct, 

SuHquehamuv Valley, Unadilla..Sept. 

Aurora, Aurora_ Sept. 

Oolumbn-A, Columbus_Oct 

Cnnaaeraga Dansvllle--Sept. 

Seneca Fall* Union. Seneca Falls___......Sept. 

Dundee Union Dundee...Oct 

Brock port Union. Brockport. Sept.. 

Brookfield Union, Brookfield...__Sept. 

Brookfield, North Brookfield___Oct. 

Chautauqua Union, Frodonin.Sept. 

Vienna, North Bay . Sept 

Palmyra Union. Palmyra...Oct. 

HarpuravUle. Ilarpurrvtlle. ...Oct. 

Rushville Uuion, Rush villa. .Sept. 


23. 24 
2:1—2:. 
24—26 
21—26 

23- 25 
17—19 

24— 26 

17. 18 
IT 18 
25. 211 
21-26 
17 1“ 

8-10 

18, 19 

15- 19 
24—2*1 
24 -26 
28, 24 
23—25 
-Oct 1 

16— IS 

16, 17 
25, 26 
-Oct. 1 
23—25 
23-25 

S, 9 
15—17 
23-26 

18, 19 
2— 4 

23, 24 

24, 25 
13—15 

9-10 
IT. is 

19, 20 
23—25 
1.5—17 

25, 26 

24, 25 

8, 9 

25, 2*1 

17, 18 
6 — 8 
t, 2 

22. 28 


Uttpitto and gVnswm. 

I.NttuiHY.—A Good Clip 01 Woor,.—1 have almost every 
year, about this time, two or three ewes whose udders grow 
hard and cold and the milk bloody, and they die in a few 
days. Some havc two lambs. Will some of the numerous 
readers of the ItljUAt. tell uie lhe cause, a preventive, or a 
cure, or all of these ? They would much oblige me by com¬ 
municating the same through the columns of the Run Al¬ 
in the Rural of May 81st, you published an article of mine 
relative to alieep raising. I there stated that 1 expected to 
have my flock, some time, average 0 pounds. Since the wri 
ting of that, I have shorn tuy flock of 823 sheep The average 
weight of the fleeces was 5F, pounds of washed wool, of one 
year’s growth. The clip brought me 50 cents per pound.— 
Jacob Stoolfirk, Hebron, Ohio. August 15, 1862. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Uoopac Valley. North Adams..Sept. 23 

Middlesex 80 ’uth. Framingham...Sept. 23 

(lousatouln Great Barrington.. Sept 24 

Franklin, Greenfield__Sept 25 

Middlesex North, Lowell...Sept. 25 

Norfolk, Dedham_____Sept, 25 

Worcester West, Barre _...._Sept, 25 

Essex. South Danvers_ Sept 30 

Nantucket. Nantucket.......Sept. 30 

Worcester North. Fitchburg...Sept. 30 

1 1 In Pittsfield... ... _Oct 1 

Hamp*-litre. Franklin. & Hampden, Northampton, Oct. 2 

Plymouth, Bridgewater. Oct. 2 

Worcester Smith, Sturbridge....Oct. 2 

Bristol, Taunton. Oct. 7 

Hampden, Springfield. Oct. 7 

Hampshire, Amherst_ Oct. 9 

Barnstable. Barnstable... ..Oct. 14 

Hampden East, Palmer Depot_Oct 14 

Worcester South-east. Mil font_Oct. 14 

Martha’s Vineyard, West Tbbury __ .... .Oct. 21 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bucks. Newtown _Sept. 24, 25 

Susquehanna, Montrose....Sept. 24, 2,5 

Braver, Beaver......_.....___Sept 24—26 

Washington, Washington__ Sept. 24—26 

Chester, Westchester. Sept. 26, 27 

Lawrence Newcastle_OcL 1— 8 

Luzcrtio. Wllkesharre ___Oet. 1— 3 

Snyder, Middlehury ___..Oct, 1— 3 

Crawford. Coiincautville...Oct, 1— 3 

Indiana Indiana._____Oct. 1— 3 

Columbia, Bloomshurg--Oct. 16—18 

MICHIGAN. 

Van Burco, l’aw Paw ...Sept 22—24 

Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo_ Sept. 24—2*' 

Monroe, Monroe......Oct. 1, 2 

Shiawassee, Owniwo_Oct. 2, 3 

Hillsdale. Hillsdale.Oet. 2— 4 

Jackson, Jackson.......Oet. 8—10 

Eaton ....Sept. 30—Oct. 2 

Cass, Csseopoli*.Oct 8 —10 

OHIO. 

Ashland, Hayesvlllc.Sept 23—25 

Columbiana. New Lisbon. Sept. 23—25 

Clermont Bantam_ Sejit. 23—26 

Huron, Milan.Sept 24-26 

Knox Mt.Vernou. Sept 24—26 

Ashtabula, Jefferson_ Sept 24—26 

Miami, Troy __ Sept 24—26 

Lorain Union. Wellington....8ejd v 24 -26 

Lake. Palnesvillc ....Sept. 30 — Oet. 2 

Champaign, Urban a...Sept. 80—Oct. 3 

Ashland, Ashland....Sept 30—Oet 3 

Portage Ravenna...Sept 30—Oct. 3 

LOrain, Elyria...._...__..Sept. 30 —Oct. 3 

Hardin. KeutOU—.......Oct, 1— 3 

Shelby. Sidney .. __Oct. 1— 3 

Harrison Cadiz..-..Oct. 1— 3 

Morrow. M* Gilead__ Oct. 1— 3 

Seneca, Tiffin „ Out. 1— 3 

Summit, Akron.. Oct. 1— 3 

Wayne, Wooster- Oet. 1— 8 

Lawrence, lronton_ Oet. 1— 3 

Trumbull! Oak Grove ..Oct. 1—3 

Tuscarawas Valley, Masillon_Oct. 1— 4 

Richland, Mansfield. Oet, 7— 9 

Morgan, MoOonnellsvllle.. ...Oct. 7— 0 

Tuscarawas. New Philadelphia.Oot. 7— 9 

Williams Bryan .Oct. 7— 0 

Logan, Bcllefniitnine-- Oct. 7 —lo 

Delaware. Delaware. ..Oct. 8 —10 

Greene. Xcuul ____ Oct. 8 —10 

Stark, Canton.—...Oct. 8—10 

Union, Marysville..Oct. 8—10 

INDIANA. 

Wabash, Wabash. Oct. 7— 9 

Posey, New Harmony . .Oct. 7—,9 

Fulton, Rochester. Oct. 10, 11 

ILLIN018. 

Montgomery. Hillsboro--Sept. 16—19 

Hancock Carthage..Sept. 16—19 

Whitesides, Morrison....Sejit. 10—19 

Winnebago, Rockford___Srpt. 16—19 

Grundy, Morris .....Sept. 16—18 

DuPage Wheaton.Sept 17—10 

Carroll, Mt. Carroll_Sept. 17—19 

Kankakee. Kankakee...Sept, 17—19 

Pike, Pittsfield . ..Sept. 17—20 

Champaign, IJrbana--Sept IK—21 

Macon, Decatur----Sept. 22—26 

Sangamon, Springfield.Sept. 22-26 

Kendall. Bristol. 8 ept. 23-26 

Boon, Btdvidero...... 8 ejit. 23—26 

Richland Olney.Sept. 24 25 

Logan Union, Atlanta___Sept 23—26 

McCoupin. Carlinville_Sejit. 23-26 

Knox, Knoxville.Sejit 23—26 

Mercer. Mdlershurg....Sept 23—26 

,l"o Davies-., Galena---Sept, 28—26 

Marion Salem__ Sept. 24 26 

Randolph, Sparta-----Sejit- 24—26 

Tazewell. Treroolit........Sejit. 24 —26 

DeKalli. DrKalb.Sejd. 24—21] 

Kaiic, Geneva.. __t___..Sept. 26—27 

LaSalle. Ottawa.Srpt. 29—OcL 1 

Union Fair, Warren..... 8 ej>t. 20—Oct. 4 

Jasper, Newton..._.....Oct, 1— 3 

Jclfcrson. Ml. Vernon_Oct. 1— 7 

Shelby. SlielbyviUe___Oct. 1— 4 

Lee Dixon -Oct. 0— f 

Sl. Clair, Belleville_ Oct. 7—K 

Chrlsllan, Taylorsville.Oet. 7—U 

Greene Carrollton...Oct. 7—It 

Warren, Monmouth_...___Oct. 7— I 

Madison. Kdwardsville...--- Oet. 7—11 

Edgar, Fails__ Opt. 7—11 

Platt, Monlictdlo__— Oct. 8 , t 

Fulton, Lewestnn_ Oet. 8 , f 

McHenry, McHenry.. Oet. 8 —1( 

Moultrie, Sullivan.Oct. 8—1] 

Stejihcnson. Freeport.... Oet. 14—17 

Monroe, Waterloo. Get. lo—17 

CANADA WEST. 

Kingston Electoral, Kingston...Sept. 18 

Peel. Brampton..Sept. 17, IS 

BroeliviUe. Brnckville-- Sc-pt. 18, It 

Russell. Auburn.. Sept. 30 

North Simeon, Barrie. Oct. 1 

South Simcoe, Bradford . Oct. t 

Grenville, Prescott_ ..Oet. 8 , f 

HtomlOlit Cornwall.............-......-Oet. 8 , I 

Durham W06L Newcastle... Oet. 9, 1( 

North Leeds anil Grenville, Frankville--Oet. 1 

North Ontario, Prince Albert-Oct. 7 

East York, Markham Village—.OcL 9 

South Wellington, Guelph. Oct. 10 

North Wellington, Fergus ..Oct. 14 


-Sept. 

.Sept. 

.Sejit. 

_Srjit. 

.Sept. 

_Sejit 

_Sejit. 

_Se|it, 

_Sept. 

.Sept. 

.Sept- 
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.Sept. 

.Sept. 
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_Srjit. 

_Sejit 
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.Sejit, 

.Sejit. 

.Sejit 

_Sejit. 

.SejiL 
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.Sept. 29- 
..Sejit. 29- 

.Oct. 

.Oct. 

_Oct. 

.Oct. 

.Oct. 

_Oot. 

.Oct. 

.Oct. 

.Oct. 

_Oct. 

... .OcL 

.Oet. 

.Oot. 

_Oct. 

.Oct. 

.Oct 


16-19 

16—19 

10-19 

16— 19 
16-18 

17— 10 
17—19 
17—19 

17- 20 

18- 21 
22—26 
22-26 

23 -26 
23-26 

24 25 
28—28 

23 - 26 
23-26 

23- 26 
28—26 

24 26 

24- 26 
24 -26 
24—20 
26-27 
-OcL 1 
-OcL 4 

1- 3 
1- 3 
1— 4 

6- 9 

7- 10 
7—10 
7-10 
7- 8 
7-11 

7- 11 

8, 9 

8, 9 

8 - 10 
8-11 

14- 17 

15— 17 


.Sept. 18 

.Sept, 17, 18 

.Sept. 18, 19 

.Sept. 30 

.Oct. 1 

.Oet 2 

.Oot, 8, 9 

.Oct. 8, 9 

.Oct. 9, 10 

.OcL 1 

.Oct. 7 

.OcL 9 

.OcL 10 

.Oct. 14 


entitled ‘ The State Fair at Rochester,”published in a pre 
ceding Cidunui. As announced in our lari, the loeal arrange 
ment* for the Fair—including fine grounds, erections Sic 
arc. nearly completed, and we can «af* |y assure all who may 
attend, either as exhibitor* or li-itors, that they wifi find 
ample accommodations, and receive proper attention fro In 
officers of the Society and citizens of tlrtebester. We am 
confident the people of Western New York—upon whose 
efforts the success of the Fair must mainly depend—are well 
disposed, hut action i» necessary to sustain their enviable 
reputation. As many as possible should become rxhUiitors 
and thus contribute to the value and interest of the exhibition 
As vow is the best time to make preparation let every 0 r le 
interested decide to Like prompt anil efficient action. 

— The President and Secretary of the State. Society, who 
have spent the summer iu Europe, will (D V.) return the 
present week, and he at the Fair. A note frori Mr. Secretary 
J011X805, dated ‘ International Exhibition, London, August 
23,” says:—“Prev't Coknku, and myself have taken passage 
Cor the 6th Of Sept., and hope to reach our shores by the 
middle of the month, the time allotted us when we left. We 
shall be on hand nt Rochester to attend to our duties, Provj 
denee permitting, and trust we shall have a Fair worthy of 
oar State. ’’ 

Tut: Sr* soy. Crops, &o. —The weather thus far this month 
has been generally favorable for farmers. Up to this date 
(Sejit 16,) we have had no severe frost in this region, and we 
hear of none in other sections. The com crop is rajiidly 
maturing, and will probably grently exceed the expeditions 
of farmers at jilanting time. Other crops have matured well, 
and have been or arc being secured in good order, Fruit is 
abundant., and good The peach crop is large In this section, 
and tho fruit fine, judging from what has already been mar 
keted. 

— Our reports from distant sections, East. West and Canada, 
are mostly favorable. Correspondents and exchanges both 
speak of good crops and fine weather for outdoor operations. 
The Mass. Ploughman of the 15th says,—“ Wo have now had 
a number of days more of hot weather, suited to Indian com; 
and ns we have yet bad no frost to stop the. filling out. of com 
ears, the present, turn of hot days and hot nights will add 
thousands of bushels of this grain to the farmer's pile. On 
the whole, thin bus proved a com summer, notwithstanding 
the doubts of many in May last, who ought to have been 
planting instead of doubting. Hay is jdenty, and many farm- 
era are culling rowan, or second crops.'* 

Tim World's Horsk Fair.—W e shall probably receive in 
time for our next, an account of this Fair, (held at Chicago 
the first two weeks of the present month,) from onr Western 
Aid, who has been engaged in "running the institution,”an^ 
probably too busy to report during its progress. The Chicago 
papers give various reports—some favorable and others ad¬ 
verse to the success of the exhibition. The Journal, says over 
60,000 were present at one of the ladies'equestrian exhibitions; 
blit that number, it reports, was exceeded on some subsequent 
days. Tlie trials of speed were not confined to trotting or 
running, it seems, but the fast walking horses were tried. 
There were six entries, and a lively competition. ‘‘The dis¬ 
tance walked was one mile. The horses of Messrs. Bid well 
anil Robbins walked to wagon, and made the mile in 11:37 
The horses of Messrs. Harris, Dorsey and Darnell were then 
walked the mile under the saddle, Mr. Harris winning in 10:01 
Mr. Dorsey's horse’s time being 10:10, and Mr. Darnell's 10:47. 
The difference in time between walking under the saddle and 
in harness was subsequently shown by Mr. Robbins, who 
walked his mare t.ho mile in 10 38.” 


A Goon StmUKKTlo.v— 11 Second the htolion ."—Tho New York 
Evening Poet makes an excellent suggestion, applicable to 
both city and country, aud which we trust will he heeded 
to wit, that the assessors, assistant assessors and collectors, 
whose appointment Is provided for in the Tax Bill, and who 
will number some thousands, be selected from the ranks of 
our disabled soldiers. Men who return to their homes inea 
liable of further military service are now visible in every loyal 
city and township, equally incapacitated for active business. 
Maimed, crippled and destitute, many of these brave heroes 
arc unable to procure remunerative employment.. With 
broken constitutions, they come back to their families and 
friends with limited ability to take a prominent partin those 
avocations which formerly afforded them a comfortable sub 
sistence, and iu many cases become a charge upon the ehari 
table or helpless dependents upon their families. These men, 
who have shed their blood lo sustain the Government, have a 
right, t/i ask assistance from that Government, und the numcr 
on* offices created by the Tax Bill will afford the means of 
providing them with light and remunerative employment. 
Much suffering may thus be prevented. 

8 ^ » 

Tub Ohio Statu Fair, to bo held this week at Cleveland, 
(Sept. 10—19,) will, it is thought, prove successful, notwith¬ 
standing the war excitement. A telegram from Cleveland, 
says the U. S. Marshal has published a card, stating that all 
obstructions to travel in that district have been removed, and 
persons desiring to attend the Stale Fuir can do so without 
jiasscs. Tho same dixpaleh lulda: "The State Fair promises 
to be a perfect success. The entries up to this evening (Sept. 
15,) amount to over 1,000, with the prospect of doubling that 
amount to-morrow, The live stock exhibition will bo largo 
and fine.” 

A Good Clover Maouutb.—T he Clover Thrasher, Uuller 
and Cleaner advertised in this jmper, will “fill the bill" of 
several inquiries on the subject. The BmoSKLL machine lias 
a high and wide reputation, founded upon its auccess in 
former years, and its recent improvements must render it 
still more valuable Wo confidently commend it to the notice 
of all desirous of procuring a combined clover machine 
which does its work effeotually and economically—an article 
long wanted by many farmers. 

Valued Appreciation or the Rural. —It is pleasant to 
know that, notwithstanding the war, volunteering, etc., ab¬ 
sorb very general attention and action, other interests are not 
forgotten. The friends and |nitrons of ttie Agricultural Press, 
fur example, kindly continue their efforts to sustain those 
journals which have long and faithfully sought to promote 
the best interests of the People and Country, and which now 
stand firmly by Hie V nion. We are in constant receipt of the 
most encouraging letters —containing cheering words and 
Kubstantlal indosurcs. Among those of recent date, in one 
just received from a prominent farmer and landowner in Brad¬ 
ford Co., Pa., from which wo will quote. After aeknowlcdg 
lug the receipt of an invoice of some thirty volumes of 
agricultural work*, previously ordered, onr progressive aud 
appreciative, cnrrosjioudent says: 

" Your 1 Km At. is the most nought for in my family, who 
are all readers. It. Is the favorite, not only at my house but 
at the bouses of all my tctiant famu-rt, to rach of whom I 
supply it gratis. 11 ' well as to tny own men at homo. 11 is not 
my habit 0 * flatter, hut. I must say. of nil the agricultural 
papers published, we in this region like the Rural the best 
One of its most jntjmlur features is ils Well-selected waraiti 
clt :-, and ils powerful hostility to this most unholy Rebellion. 

I hope to lie the means of s.-ndlng you a large club this tall, 
as I am quietly infusing into the minds of rny neighbor tanu- 
ciw the advantage of more ‘■hook’ knowledge of fanning ; 
hence tho |iurth;ise of the nouKH,' which will result in the 
purchase of the Rural. I am fully satisfied that for each 
copy of your paper 1 give to tny tenants. 1 am Jiaid ten timer 
ov. i- Were 1 competent, I would send you an article now 
and then but I have too much to do and am too well satisfied 
with what you say 1 would very mueli like to meet you 
litre among our rocky hills and jiieiuunt valleys, that yqu 
might sec bow we Pennsylvania tarmers live and get along. 
I can assure you we have not five good far mm in this county, 
and certainly you would find me one of the poorest ot all, 
vet I am try ing to learn in my old age. We have no Genesee 
delta to turn up its rich treasures for our toil 

_And hero is another cheering epistle, containing a remit 

tancc for 21 subscribers, of which 13 arc new —a good indica¬ 
tion, considering the wur excitement and season of the year- 
It is from Essex Co , N. Y , and reads thus: 

“ Dear Sir: I have been Tiueaiivy, mid wltfi rare success, 
considering the ‘timeu,' competition, etc Last year Bern 
you 8 names, and only expected to renew them now ; on . , 
neighbor of every man who took the Hdral last year, sac u 
must have il this I send 18 new names. The KcRAL needs 
only to he known where it is not to be wanted. I anticipate 
lengthening the fist so tout It will outnumber all ‘Ahers com¬ 
bined. If it is so everywhere, what a circulation ‘'hali t e 
Rural obtain! But to business—excuse digtessum, »uiu 
the Rural to toe following names from No. 660 to 7 U>. 
































































surface-soil is twelve inche:. deep. The team to be 
used may be either oxen or horses; but if horses, it 
must be those that are accustomed to a strong, 
steady pull. If oxen, they must be powerful and 
well broken; and then a great degree of patience 
will be required of both team and driver. 

plow the first furrow one slice 
the right than the point at which you in- 
This iurrow being 




CANNING- FRUIT 


SIX BEST ANNUALS, 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Desiring to make a 
small return for the many benefits I have derived 
from your paper, I send you my way of canning 
fruit: 

The best, cans are wide-mouthed glass bottles, and 
use no corks. Lay them in a pan of clean water, 
(warm, if you please,) set them over a kettle of hot 
water, while your fruit is heating in anicely cleaned 
brass or porcelain kettle. Allow three ounces of 
Bugar to a pound of peaches, and four ounces to a 
pound of cherries or currants. If you have a very 
sweet tooth, you may like more; taste and ascertain. 
Now remember the old couplet, 

“ A pint's a pound 
Tlio world around,” 

and you will find that two pounds of fruit, with the 
sugar, will fill a quart can. As soon as the fruit 
begins to boil, empty tho now hot water from one of 
your bottles, set on a plate, (ho as to Have what is 
spilled,) fill it full, wipe the edge of the bottle, and 
have ready a cover to put on immediately, prepared 
as follows:—Tho simplest, cheapest, and surest, way, 
is to lake two tablespoon fills of rosin, (pound the 
large lumps, so you can measure it,) and one of 
gum shellac, with a piece of' bees-wax as large as a 
hickory nut, aud melt together. Take a piece of 
cotton drilling, (or any thick, strong doth,) lay 
it on a moderately hot stove, and spread the 
cement upon it sufficiently large to cover the edge 
of the bottle, put it on 


A subscriber, who has no ground to waste, 
wishes us to name the six best annuals. 1 his is a 
rather small number, and there will be no difficulty 
in naming those that are first-rate in all respects, 
though of course we shall have to omit many that 
are very desirable, and perhaps equal or nearly so 
to those recommended. For the purpose of aiding 
others in making a selection, we will name a few ot 
the good points that an Annual should possess. 

1. Abundance of Flowers.— We have a great 
many flowers that are curious and really beautiful, 
but the blooms are so few in comparison with the 
size of the plant, the amount of the foliage and the 
room required, that they are desirable only as 
objects of curiosity, or for the pnrpose of making 
up a collection. Some of this class, especially if the 
foliage, is bright and good, may be desirable for 
making bouquets, and may be mixed with advan¬ 
tage with those flowers which have little or no 
foliage when cut. Such flowers, however, make but 
a poor show in the garden, unless the foliage is par¬ 
ticularly fine. The flowers, for a good showy bed, 
must have abundance ol bloom, the flower being far 
more conspicuous than the foliage at all times. 

2. Constant I!loom— Some plants make a good 
show for a few weeks, but the flowers soon fade, and 
then they become unsightly. These may do well 
enough in some situations for cut flowers, but should 
never be used for garden decoration. What we 


At the^oginmng, 
further 

tend to begin to deepen the soil 
made, return without letting the plow go into the 
soil, ami lake the next furrow in the same direction 
ns the first. Again return without, using the plow, 
and by the proper adjustment of the clevis, prepare 
the plow for going the second time in the liiBt fur¬ 
row. This time, il the first furrow was deeply made, 
the plow will not do much more than loosen the 
soil, not being able to throw much of it upon the top 
of the former slice. To prepare for the next furrow, 
the loosened soil must be thrown out; and the im¬ 
plements for doing it are long-handled, conic-point¬ 
ed shovels. If five or six industrious men are em¬ 
ployed, they will keep the team as steadily employed 
as will consist, with their endurance, giving a few 
moments for resting at, the beginning of each furrow. 
To gain the required depth, it will be necessary, 
unless the ground is very light, to go tho third time 
in the furrow; and the last time, if oxen are used, 
will be found not a little trying to the team and 
plowman. A yoke of more than the ordinary length, 
and a wide space for the top of their necks, will 
greatly lessen the difficulty. At first, not, more than 
half a day should bo given to this work, and the 
other half to something else; for it will bo found 
severe for both beasts and men 


, cement downward, tie 
firmly, and spread upon top, and your work is done. 
A depression in the top will show you that a vacuum 
is formed and your work perfect. A word of cau¬ 
tion about I he shellac may save perplexity. If not 
good, it will not. mix with tho rosin and form a 
smooth cement, but settle in a hard lump, and the 
more it is heated tho worse it will be. if good, it 
will be found to be clear on being held up to the 
light.; it not, full of black specks. Such is my ex¬ 
perience. 

Large-mouthed crocks can be sealed in this way, 
if the glazing is good. Last year I tilled a two gal¬ 
lon crock, seven inches across the top, and in Jan¬ 
uary the fruit was excellent. 

Save all the covers; they can be used many times 
by placing them in your cement pau iu the oven, 
and adding new where needed. u. s. l. 

Avon, Lorain Co., Ohio, 1802. 
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if they are diligent. 

To work an acre in this way, will require the 
industrious employment of at least live or perhaps 
six half-days. After tho team becomes accustomed 
to the work, no driver will be needed but a very 
strong plowman. The ordinary cost of the labor for 
doing an acre well in this way may be generally 
stated at twenty-five dollars. 

We have supposed the soil that, was put below to 
be in as good condition as desired, and no enrich¬ 
ment employed, if any enrichment should be em¬ 
ployed, it. ought to be in the form of well-decomposed 
compost, for fresh manures should never be placed 
at that, depth. 

The surface now consists probably of a depth of 
ten inches of unfertile subsoil, which will require a 
large amount, of fertilizing material to bring it into 
good productive condition. Where muck, or de¬ 
cayed vegetable matter, or leaf-mold are at, band, 


the engraving. Skin thin and yellow, and dotted 
and marked with red on the sunny side, and covered 
with a thin bloom. Flesh dull yellow, rather firm, 
juicy, sweet and luscious, and adheres to the stone. 
It ripens usually about the first, of September, but is 
later bore this season. Our report of the fruit 
market shows that plums are selling at a good price 
in New York. 


In our last we gave descriptions of several good 
plums, and now we present our readers with an en¬ 
graving and description of one Of the best, plums 
grown—the Ate. Lang him. In quality, it is acknowl¬ 
edged by all to he nearly equal to the Green Gage, 
and mauy prefer it to this old favorite. Tho tree is 
hardy, vigorous, and productive; fruit large and 
nearly round, usually a little flattened, as shown iu 


Pnlox Drummondii. Very showy and brilliant, of i 
a good variety of colors, of every shade of purple, * 
scarlet, white, &jc., doweling abundantly, and the < 
blossoms well up above the foliage, so that the < 
whole bed looks like a sea of (lowers. Commences | 
to bloom in July, and continues until frost. With- i 
out fragrance. 

Ten Week Mocks—A lino variety of colors, and 
the flowers borne in spikes, very fragrant, and free 
bloomers. Commence floweriugqoiieeariy in July, 
but hardly makes a good show until frost, unless the 
season is cool aud moist. They hold out the long¬ 
est if planted in a cool shady place. We have now 
a lino bed that commenced flowering in July, and 
they will continue good for several weeks. 

GaUlardia.— This flower is not much cultivated, 
but is one of the best annuals, as it gives ft fine dis¬ 
play during the whole season, aud the colors are 
rare, being red, orange and yellow, and very bril¬ 
liant. 

Double Zinnia.—A constant and showy bloomer, 
and the double flowers are superb; but those that 
are single are poor enough, and unfortunately oue- 
hali come single. To make a good bed, set out, 
the plants pretty thick, aud as soon as the flowers 
appear, pull up all that are not double. Iu this way 
a magnificent bed may be obtained, particularly 
suitable for the lawn. 

The Petunia makes a fine bed, as showy as can bo 
dosired, ami durable, but is of no account for cut¬ 
ting. It has long been a favorite. 

The risfer.f are unsurpassed for fall flowers, but 
do not bloom till quite late in tho season—about the 
middle or last ol August. The improved varieties 
are magnificent in size, and all that can be desired 
in form and coloring. 

The above are perhaps the six best annuals, where 
only this number are planted, but there many other 
sorts almost If not quite equal to some of these. 
The Gomphrena is an everlasting flower, that comes 
up to nearly all the requirements of a first-class 
flower, and can scarcely be omitted, even from a 
very small collection of annuals. Uuhra and aurea 
are the most showy, though the white and flesh- 
colored may be mixed with them, but should not lie 
in a greater degree than one to lour, as it gives tho 
bed a tame look. For a temporary or summer 
hedge, there is nothing, perhaps, superior to the 
Sweet Pea. The flowers are abundant and fra¬ 
grant, and the plant, is very neat if supported with 
well arranged sticks. The only difficulty Is that it 
becomes exhausted early in September, and then 
must be removed. The Marvel of Peru makes a 
superb summer hedge. Let the plants stand about 
four or five inches apart, in rows, the colors mixed, 
and you will havo a beautiful fragrant, hedge until 
frost. On sunny days the flowers open in the after¬ 
noon, and close the next day when the suit gets well 
up, but at all times tho hedge is neat, and no Chi¬ 
nese Azalea is more beautiful than a well-grown 
plant of some of the line Four-O' Clocks. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Allow me, through . 
the columns of your excellent journal, to give its 
readers a good way to make an apple quartet er: 

Take a piece of board 18 inches long, T inches 
wide, U inch thick, and make a hole 4} or 5 inches 
in diameter, 4 Inches from one cud, for the knife to 
be put in. The knife is made of the edge of a worn 
out scythe. Break off (or cut oft' with an old axe) 
two pieces, 1 inch longer than the diameter of the 
hole; one of them to be { of. an inch wide, aud the 
other 1-1 wide. Cut tho wide one one-half in two 
from the edge in the center, put the other knife in 
the place you have cut, so that the edges will be on 
one side, and tit it in the hole in the boaid. Now 
make a lever to pu-h the apple through. It should 
be 4 iuches longer than the board the knives are in, 
M inches wide at one end, IJ at tho other, and 1 inch 
thick. Fasten the widest end to the board with a 
common door-binge, fastening at the end furthest 
from the knife. Put a hall-inch pin through this 
lever, three-eighths of an inch at the point where 
the knives cross, and saw cross places for the knife 
to fit, in when the lever is down, and it is finished. 
Take a pail or pan, put the quarterer across it, and 

E. B. Tanner. 


at the price which it costs near our large towns, the 
expense will lie at least double, if not four-fold, that, 
of the labor, and not more than half the cost of tho 
labor lias yet been incurred. To do it immediately, 
so as to make good soil for gardening purposes, 
would require thirty cords of manure and two or 
three times that amount of sods from another field. 
The way to proceed in making the application 
would be to apply at once half the quantity of 
manure named, and then plow deeply, so that a 
little of the fertile soil would be brought up into the 
subsoil that is now the surface-soil, blit beginning 
at the. outer side ot the field and making the furrows 
in the opposite direction. A swivel-plow may be 
used for this pari of it, and much waste travel 
saved; but for the trench-plowing no swivel-plow 
with which l urn acquainted is well adapted. After 
this operation has been performed, the first furrow- 
slice will be found iu place. Tho next plowing 
may cross the former furrows. Harrowing or work¬ 
ing with a large cultivator will bo very effective iu 

ng the new sur- 


respectablc nurseryman. Prefer stroug 1 dwarf plants to tlmne 
that, havo rim up like Lombardy poplars in search of light. 
You may use seed if you will, hut the process is tedious, 
though remunerative. The soil should bo light, aud an ud 
mixture of virgin earth and dung, so well rotted as to b« 
crumbly, will give it freshness and good heart. Iu September, 
when the plants are brought in, cut them down low, leaving 
only three or four short stems to each plant, and always cut 
back to a good eye. Ite pot the plants in good soil, and in 
pots a* it nail as the size of the plants will allow ; if the pots 
are the least, loo large for any of the herbaceous plants, they 
are apt to ran away in leaf aud produce hut few (lowers. 
Give them a good watering to settle the roots, and let them 
grow dourly, but. healthily, during the winter. In watering, 
never use cntit water us it entnes from u cistern, hut add a little 


fruit. Of course this plan would not give opportu¬ 
nity to use the boo among strawberries, and per¬ 
haps that is odo of the greatest advantages of this 
system of cultivation, as taking out the weeds by 
baud is undoubtedly much less injurious to the 
plants than cutting about the roots with any imple¬ 
ment. A. 

South Livonia, N. Y., 18(52. 


CURL IN THE PEACH LEAF 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— 1 have seen in your 
paper, since I have been a reader of its columns, 
two or three articles on the cause ot the curl and 
destruction of the peach tree leaf; also attempts, 
by writers in the Massachusetts agricultural papers, 
to assign the cause. Some have attributed it to a 
worm at the root, others contend that, it is stung by 
inHecI, but nope have fully answered my mind 


mixing thoroughly and disintegrating the new sur¬ 
face-soil. After the manure has been applied, and 
the plowing and working with harrow or cultivator 
has also been done, thirty or fifty cords of sods from 
the roadside or another field may lie added, and 
after these have partially fallen to pieces or been 
broken, another plowing may be performed, another 
harrowing, and then the balance of the manure put 
upon the surface to remain all winter, if the work 
ha 1 * been done in the fall. Tho cost of the whole 
operation will now be found to amount to from two 
hundred to three hundred dollars.— Landmarks. 


some 

as to the cause of the evil or how it is produced. 

Tn the year 1848, 1 set out fivo peach trees; one 
was within six or eight feet of my kitchen door. 
After two years I discovered they were afflicted 
with the curl blast. In the spring following I made 
up my mind, if possible, to discover the cause. 
Sitting one day in tho door, the sun shining bright, 
the blossoms on the trees beginning to make their 
appearance, around which the leaves hiul attained 
their usual size, 1 noticed an unusual number of 
strange-looking Hies, apparently in great delight 
over and around the tree, performing all manner of 
fantastical gyrations, which convinced me at once 
that mischief was Intended, and l spent a short time 
in attending to their case. 

Oti approaching the tree I discovered a number of 
tboso flies quietly perched upon the upper side of 
the leaves, on which they had deposited a liquid- 
resembling varnish, both in looks and taste, which 
lay oil the leaf, from the bigness of a three-cent, to a 
ten-cent piece. In two or three days it- began to 
raise like a blister, leaving a cavity on the under 
side of the leaf, directly under the deposit. When 
I first examined these cavities, there was nothing to 
be discovered, but after two days some little mites 
made their appearance, tho size of a small head 
louse. The next lime 1 looked at them they were 
an eighth of an inch in length, having wings, which 
they wore not slow to use. The leaves soon began 


Kiuiit in Nkw YORK Market,—A s tho prices which many 
of nur readers obtain for their fruit, are regulated by the New 
York market, we give, from the Spectator, the prices of fruit 
and vegetables iu that city on the 12tli inst.: 

POTATOES, 

Mercers, choice, '1ft bbl.Si 88@212 

Mercers, common...............— 1 3S(:nl 82 

Peaehblowif.... I H7(a‘2 00 

Buckeye, l-niiv 'Hand .. 1 .TSQj'.I Ml 

Buckeyes. Ji.rvy. l 25@1 38 

IiyckmanH... . I «J@1 50 

Junes ............_...__-_............. 1 (HXaU 25 

Siveet, potatoes, choice. ...200 

Sweet potatoes, common.301X51350 

Onions- Connecticut Red and Yellow, $1 bid, $i,2fi@i,50, 
hunch, Id 100, 

TomatoKS Long Island, ft I bush, I3@20c. 

Am jib—W e quote.-— Summer Pippins, ft! bbl, $1,50; common 
75c(<i}? 1, Golden Sweets, Si.40, 

Pkahh very abundant, and prices irregular. We quote:— 
fleck left, ft I bbl. W.MK-t l, Bartlett*, ttft&UU ; common, $l(a:d,60. 
PKAdliKB—We quote, ft) basket, 50C®$1. 
rents- We quote, ft! bbl., I’VoT, $0; Green and Blue Gages, 
$3,50« *1 Damson and Horse, $2,50Cfl,i3; Bullet, $l,25b>;l,fi0. 


go to work. 

Attica, Ohio, 186i 


LEMON PIE—WASHING RIBBONS 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Noticing Jessie’s 
request in your columns, for a recipe for making 
lemon pie, I send the following, which I think is 
very good. Crust made and placed, on tins the 
same as for apple pie; slice very thin the half of a 
common-sized lemon, with the peel shaved oil; scat¬ 
ter this peel, chopped fine, upon the bottom crust, 
among your slices. Stir together enough sweet 
milk with a heaping tablespoonful of flour to make 
a thin batter, then add two-thirds of a teacupful of 
sugar and a teacupful oi sweet milk. Stir all well 
together and pour slowly over your slices in the 
tin; cover with a crust, the sumo as tho bottom, and 
bako rather slowly. 1 like (hit) way of making 
us tho articles of which it is composed 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


Landmarks. —-This is tho singular name of a now monthly 
periodical, by Dr C. W. Grant, of Iona, near Peeksklll, N Y. 
The first (August) number ia, now before us, and it is in 
quarto form, each number to contain sixteen pHgea. its 
typography i* in all respects excellent. Our old friend the 
Doctor seems to he sole publisher, editor and correspondent, 
aud doc#tho heavy work with a will, utterly oblivious of the 
fact that we are in the midst of the dog-days, in another 
column we give the plan recommended for thorough pulveri¬ 
zation of tho soil. The price'of the work is a year, and 
half this price to clubs of twenty. 


lemon pie, 

are within the means of tho most limited house¬ 
keeper, without resorting to all the niceties that 
make up the dishes for the rich. 

Will some of the many readers of the Rural 
inform me, through its columns, the best method of 
washing ribbons, either white or colored, to make 
them look like new?— Mrs. H. E. Evans, Irving , 
iV. l r ., 18G2. 


Klin ITS IlKCBirwn.— From Dr. Jambs Fountain, of Jeffer¬ 
son Valley, Westchester Go., N. Y., specimens of Summer 
Pippin apple. It is a very good apple, largo, somewhat coni¬ 
cal, but, ripening at the same time as peaches and plums, 
would not prove valuable in this section. 

— prom Mrs. Wii. W a ns worth, of GenesCO, tine speci¬ 
mens of foreign grapes. 

_From F. W. Lay, Esq., of Greece, the largest and finest 

specimens of Bartlett pears we have seen the present season. 


TOMATO FIGS —TOMATO PIE 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Having received 
considerable valuable information through the col¬ 
umns of your paper, and having seen an inquiry for 
making Tomato Figs, 1 send the following: 

Take plum or pear-shaped tomatoes, scal'd and 
peel them. To sixteen pounds of fruit put six 
pounds of sugar; boil uulil soft, then take them out, 
put Iu a dish, aud flatten them. Dry them in the 
sun; then pack in a jar or box and sift white sugar 
over every layer. Cover the jar or box with paper, 
and they will keep lor a year. 

Green Tomato Pie.—I also send a recipe for 
green tomato pies, which we think very good. 
Stew a quart of green tomatoes sliced in two cups 
of sugar. When done, put three teaspoonfuls of 


incomes anti gtoiwvMSf 


WORKING THE GROUND 


Hollyhocks.— Will some one please to mtormmo, tnrougn 
the columns of the Rural, how soon after flowering the 
root#of hollvhock- should be taken up, aud In what manner 

i, Ux.kport, y. F , 1802. 

or October, aud each 


By this I mean in all cases something more than 
can be accomplished by ordinary plowing, for get¬ 
ting an increase of the depth of fertile soil. Trench- 
plowing consists in going twice or more in the same 
furrow, but plows of the usual form can not raise 
tho soil very much after the second furrow has been 
taken, but by the use of great power some of the 
subsoil is sufficiently raised to become mixed with a 
portion of the fertile soil. This can be done so that 
iri times of drouth the roots of plants will find nour¬ 
ishment in tho moderately fertile soil that is thus 
made; but it ih only better than the subsoil, and not 
nearly equal in fertility to the surface-soil that is 
completely moved, disintegrated, and aerated by 
tillage. To deepen the soil effectively, Iho surface- 
soil must be put below and the subsoil upon the 
surface, so that it can be thoroughly weathered as 
well as intermingled with ameliorating materials. 

To accomplish this, cultivators sometimes use tho 
spade alone; and often, when an acre or more is to 
be worked, and not more than two feet in depth, tho 
plow is used as an important assistant of the spade. 
By this means, the work may be very well done, 
and at much leas cost than if the spade alone were 
used. 


divided?—A Lovkr or Flowers, 

Take up the old plants In September 
old root may l.e divided Ho n.a to malm many plants. Give to 
each division one or more eye* or youug shoots, each of which 
will make a good plant for next -mason. 

Flowers for Name -Will you be kind enough to tend 
me tho names of the inclosed plant# in your to tuw Invaluable 
paper it 1» to me Invaluable Oil account of its Horticultural 
department, if It contained nothing else. No 1 is a biennial 
vine, a very rapid grower the second year, Often growing 


gotlmtltuvttl gtoteis 


Management or Greenhouse.— .The majority of green¬ 
house plants love Abundance of light, a mild, moist air, and a 
soil composed of about equal proportions of fine sand, leaf- 
mold, peat-, or turfy earth, and very old stable dung. The 
soil should not bo sifted, l>ut tho ingredients must'be well 
chopped and mixed together. Geraniums dislike manure, 
and flo best in clean turfy loam, made light by an admixture 
of sand. 

I should advise an amateur not to attempt the growth of too 
many sorts of plants, but to have a good stock of calceolarias, 
petunias, geraniums, pelargoniums, fuchsias, fairy roses, hy¬ 
drangeas, verbenas, alonsons and heliotropes, and, unless ho 
has plenty of time and means, to abstain from the growth of 
cactuses, aloes, nepenthes, and heaths and epaeriscs, as they 
involve much trouble, and require a purer air than that ot 
towns. Give roses, pelargoniums, fuchsias and hydrangeas 
the richest soil, and scarlet geraniums tho poorest; keep calce¬ 
olarias always moist, and use bog earth In the compost, 

1 in the flrsi instance, purchase some good stock plants of a 


Tomato Preserves.— Take the round yellow 
variety as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to 
seven pounds of tomatoes add seven pounds of 
white sugar, and let them stand over night; take 
tho tomatoes out of tho sugar, and boil the sirup, 
removing the scum; put in the tomatoes, and boil 
gently fifteen or twenty minutes; remove the fruit 
again, and boil until the sirup thickens. On cool¬ 
ing, put the fruit into jars, pour the sirup over it, 
add a few slices of lemon to each jar, aud you will 
have something to please the taste of the most fas¬ 
tidious. 


—- V -- v-y VW’H 












that, I couldn't help wondering if you weren't some 
relation of Mr. Shaw. You know what a time 
he had, don't you? 

and hare been for a long time, dis- 


describe, and a thousand voices that fill the soul 
with heaven-born melodies—that the placid lake, 
reposing in its mantle of blue and reflecting from 
its pure bosom the clear canopy of heaven 5 the 
glorious sunset of the year, when the dying sum¬ 
mer, more beautiful in death, makes the forests 
blush with her parting kiss—the autumn sunsets, 
hung like golden banners from the battlements of 
heaven; and the star-gemmed vault above, when 
the sleepy sentinels in their silent virgils over the 
tomb of day keep winking all night long, never 
fail to fill the soul with delightful emotions; yet it 
cannot be denied that nature is the true source of 
literal poetry; and indeed so close is their alliance 
that they together form the jewel-clasp that binds 
humanity to heaven. 

In the very influence of poetry there is a power 
which induces man to avail himself of those high 
prerogatives which exalt him to companionship 
with angels and fill his soul with an etherial pres- 
sence to which belong undecaying raptures and 
the tone of a god-like force. It unseal- the foun¬ 
tains of love and charity, those inestimable treas- 
[ ures of the soul, and by alleviating tie sorrows, 
augmenting the pleasures, and gilding with the 
light of fancy tho stern realities of life, it renders 
the world a paradise and peoples it with beings 
from the argent realms of imagination, It fiilsthe 
soul with all those high hopes and aspirations which 
lead it. to aspire to the beautiful and true, and lends 
it wiDgs to soar to the Mount of Parnassus and quaff 
the pure waters irom the fount, of Castalia. It leads 
the mind to contemplate all that is sublime in na¬ 
ture, or grand in human enterprise, and in the ideal 
kingdom of faucy it erects palaces of pleasure for 
the soul to occupy, whose halls are illumined by the 
fires of passion and furnished by the tasteful hand 
of imagination. 

To him who worships at the vestal shrine of 
poetry, her presence is an agency of joy. and in its 
soft effulgence *• his soul lies strewn on its flowery 
desires, while from the fountains of ideal loveliness 
flows softly over it the rich, warm luxury of the 
fancy’s passion.” She fills his son! with that 


I, too, am 

gtiBled with the Lillies, Minnies and Etties, the 
Hark vs, Herberts and Adolphs. Why can’t we 
have substantial Samvels and IIkzekiahs? 

I can truthfully say with you, that I neither chew 
nor drink. I’ll say more than this. 1 would not 
“spoil ray pretty face” with lily white and vermil¬ 
ion. if 'twas so black one would think i; had been 
“covered with soot from the bottomless pit;” nor 
marry a man that, chewed or drank, if I had to sit 
on the top of the North Pole and freeze ten million 
years; nor sue a roan for breach of promise if I had 
to go and keep house for Pluto himself, 

L i-fly. in the fourteenth place, let me ask you a 
question or two. Why do young men. in a promis¬ 
cuous assemblage, seek out and pay their compli¬ 
ments to little bundles of nonsense, made up of 
paint and ribbons, curl papers aud mWinerish ap¬ 
pendages, with just brains enough to give vent to 
exquisite giggles, say “yes” to everything, and go 
into hysterics If they meet a stray mouse, instead of 
showing their preferences for high-souled, intelli¬ 
gent, educated women, if they havn't “peach-blow” 
complexions or a milled silk? Why don’t all able- 
bodied men, who can if they would, instead of cut¬ 
ting off a finger or skedaddling, (remember that is a 
classical expression,) enlist , and show to their coun¬ 
try, in her peril, thatshehas patriots still living who 
are willing to lay aside (lie pen for the sword? 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Very sensibly yours, 

Minnie Mintwood. 

Alfred University, Alleg. Co., N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

BEAUTIFUL FEET —LITTLE HATTIE 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

WHEN I WOULD DIE. 


BY 9AREPTA M, IRISH HENRY 


BY EIIiA JIEDDIC. 


I.v poisonous dens, whom traitors hide 
Like bats that fear the day, 

While all tile land our charters claim 
Is sweating blood and breathing flame 4 
Dead to their country's woe and shame, 
The recreants whisper Stay ! 

In peaceful homes, where patriot fires 
On Love's own altars glow. 

The mother hides her trembling fear, 

The wife, the sister checks a tear 
To breathe the parting word of cheer, 
Soldier of Freedom, Go! 

In halls where Luxury lies at ease, 

Aud Mammon keeps his state, 

Where flatterers fawn and menials crouch 
The dreamer, startled from his couch. 
Wrings a few counters from his pouch. 
And murmurs faintly, Wait ! 

In weary camps, on trampled plains 
That ring with fife and drum, 

The battling host, whose harness gleams 
Along the crimson-flowing streams, 

Calls, like a warning voice in dreams, 

We want yon, Brother I Comb ! 

Choose ye whose bidding ye will do— 

To go, to wait, tv stay ' 

Sons of tlio Freedom-loving town. 

Heirs of the Father's old renown, 

The servile yoke, the civic crown 
A waif your choice, To-Day ! 

The stake is J^id O, gallant youth, 

With yet unsilvered brow, 

If Heaven should lose and Hell should win. 
On wh^rn sbalHie the mortal sin, 

Whose record is. It miyht have been ? 

God calls you—answer NOW. 


BEAVTinu. eekt! 

Small aud dainty, but very fleet, 

Shod with the morning sunshine, 

Bathed with the morning dew, 

Making the sweetest music 
As in und uut they flew— 

Out, and away o'er the valley. 

Up by the hill side spring, 

Bearing about our treasure, 

The dearest and loveliest thing. 

Oh, the glow of the sunshine was richer 
Wherever her footsteps fell, 

And all things rare and lovely 
Acknowledged her magical spell. 

Beautiful lips I 

Touched by the morning's finger tips, 
Asking the strangest questions, 

Singing the sweetest strain— 

How often we pause and listen, 

Waiting to hear it again 
Calling the name- of the household 
Lovingly, day by day, 

Tenderly naming them over— 

The dear ones far away. 

All sounds were sweeter blended 
With the richness of her tone— 

Beautiful lips’, their music 
Forevermore hath flown. 

Beautiful eyes! 

Filled with the light of Paradise, 

Dark with their depth of meaning, 

Like a deeply bedded well, 

Where only the lights of heaven 
In softest glory dwell. 

Alas! that the beauty should vanish 
From anything so divine. 

That the lip should lose its laughter 
And the eye should cease to shine. 

Beautiful feet: 

Walkiug forever the golden Street, 

Shod with the fadeless sunshine, 

Bathed in the living stream 
Whose waves of crystal beauty 
Have brightened many a dream. 

Beautiful lips, that are singing 
A tenderer, sweeter strain— 

In the glorious land of immortals 
Its music shall thrill us again. 

Beautiful eyes, whose glory 
No sorrow can ever pale, 

That look on the face of the Father 
With never a dimming vail. 

Oh, the beauty bath risen to glory. 

Eternal and fadeless—divine ; 

The star hath been kindled in newness, 

For ever and ever to shine. 

And, passing tlie mystical river 
That rolleth so darkly between 
This land aud the country forever 
Arrayed iu perennial green, 

As we tread, with the glide of a spirit, 

Those upper-lands, blooming aud sweet, 
We shall hear the dear voice full of gladness, 
The falling of beautiful feet. 

East Homer, N. Y., 1862. 


L\ lovely, smiling, winsome June, 

When wild birds hum their gayest tune 
And beauty glows in every bower, 

From tree, and shrub, and lowly flower, 

Yc will not miss the snug I sing, 

Nor miss the faded leaves I bring ; 

When soft the winds that hasten by, 

And low and sweet the zephyrs sigh, 

Then let me die. 

At even, when purple shadows creep 
Across the green earth's quiet breast, 

And brighten, in the upper deep, 

The twinkling stars, then let me sleep ; 

While fleecy clouds of roseate hue 
Float lightly o'er the field of blue, 

And flowerets tremble with the. dew, 

I fain would die. 

Where'er through Life I sadly roam, 

Oh. let me rest, at home, sweet home ; 

Where hright birds sing, and tall trees wave, 
There make the weary one a grave ; 

Near the loved haunts where childhood played, 
The verdant mead, the flowery glade. 

In mossy dell, 'neath cooling shade, 

Let me be laid. 

Though new-found friends should prove untrue, 
And shadows darken hope's hright sky. 

They'll vanish like the morning dew 
Before the love ot friends I knew 
In youth's glad moments, void of care, 

If yo may smooth the danip'ning hair. 

And join with me in that, last prayer, 

And shed one tear of sorrow there, 

Where I am laid. 

In blooming June at home, at even, 

Then let my freed soul soar to heaven, 

Leaving all doubts, all fears behind— 

In peace with Con and all mankind ; 

So let me go. from scenes I love, 

Uuto that nobler rest above. 

Where life knows not one evening hour, 

Nor broken dream, nor faded flower— 

So let me die. 

North Hector, N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A TWILIGHT EE VERY. 


The shadows of evening have fallen over the 
grassy vales, and are slowly creeping up the woody 
hill-sides.—down into my heart with a feeling of 
sadness, undefined, deep shadows too are stealing. 
There arc times when we can no more throw off the 
gloom that enwraps us with its dismal folds, than 
we can cause the sun to shine at midnight, or the 
stars to sparkle at mid-day,—times when we cry in 
vain for light. We look up, but thick darkness cov- 
eretli us, we grope with outstretched hands, seeking 
a place of rest, yet finding none. The gloomy 
hours glide by, and the dark-mantled hills and lowly 
vales again appear in jeweled robes, the gift of 
night. So in the night time of trial or temptation 
we often receive the white robe of purity, which the 
dawn of hope to our longing eyes reveals; then, with 
strength renewed, we go forth in the sunlight of (he 
fragrant morning of peace, bearing with joy all 
life’s heavy burdens. 

Thus may it be with our fair Republic, so long 
our pride and boast, now, alas, baptized in the 
blood of thousands of her noble sons. Does not 
their blood 017 out from the crimsoned earth unto 
God, who will not let the evil-doer go unpun- 
ished? Oh! that this fearfully dgrk night would 
soon give place to the blessed dawn of peace. 
Every breeze bears a wail of anguish from crushed 
and bleeding hearts up to the throne of the Eternal; 
from praycrless lips go forth petitions, from eyes 
unused to tears they fall like summer rain; yet the 
fearful tide of blood rolls on, and on, bearing down 
in its course many of the noble sons of freedom, 
who from happy homes went forth to rescue our 
glorious flag from the spoilers' hands. Ah, many 
who went forth thus, with a father’s blessing, a 
mother's “Gon speed thee, my son,” are now lying 
on the far-off Southern shores, with hands idly 
clasped over hearts throbless aud cold. No loving 
sister’s hand bathed the fevered brow, no fond mo¬ 
ther breathed into the listening ear words of love 
and holy cheer, but angel bands hovering near 
caught the last precious message to friends far 
away—“7 die a Christian ,’’—then bore the freed 
spirit to realms of endless day. From out the 
gloomy depths gleams that, one bright Vital' of hope, 

Ml. * _ _ a S ii. . 3 .. _*i . 3 •» q 1 v 3 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

PLEASURES OF POETRY. 


As the rays of tho sun from its high home, in the 
heavens, pierce the earth's surface and germinate 
the seeds concealed in Us bosom, so the refulgent 
sun of Poesy, beaming from the high heaven of in¬ 
tellectual glory, shines through the windows of the 
soul, and gilding all its chambers with a heavenly 
radiance, develops the embryo seeds of truth and 
moral sublimity. 

When the great Author of the universe created 
man, from the “dust of earth,” He placed within 
this temple-shrine of clay a spark of pure divinity, 
and stationed him at the head of the material world, 
where he appeared as a piece of perfection, which 
nothing but infinite hands could consummate, and 
the recipient of blessings which nothing but infinite 
power could bestow. But in return for these gifts, 
so bountifully conferred upon I Lis creature, lie re¬ 
quired implicit obedience to His high commands 
and a due acknowledgement of Jlis supremacy, and 
if we admit that the greatest pleasure which mortals 
can experience, is derived from devotion to the Deity, 
then we virtually acknowledge that poetry contri¬ 
butes, in a vast extent, to the attainment of this 
desideratum: for it cannot be denied that there 
exists bet ween poetry and religon an analogy of the 
most distinct character. Nay! an alliance that can 


“ God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
The expression is one of exquisite tcude.ruess and 
beauty. The poet, Burns said that be could never 
read this without being affected to weeping. Of all 
the negative descriptions of heaven there is no one, 
perhaps, that would be better adapted to produce 
consolation than this. Who is there of the human 
family that has not shed a tear? Who that has not 
wept over the grave of a friend, over his own losses 
and cares, over his disappointments, over his sins, 
over the follies, vices and woes of his fellow men? 
And what a change it would make in our world if it 
could be said that henceforward not another tear 
would be shed, not a head would ever lie bowed 
again in grief! Yet this is to be the condition of 
heaven. In that world there is to be no pain, no 
disappointment, no bereavement. No friend is to 
lie in dreadful agony on a sick bed; no grave is to 
be opened to receive a parent, a wife, a child; no 
gloomy prospect of death is to draw tears of sorrow 
from the eyes. To that blessed world, when our 
eye- run down with tears, we are permitted to look 
forward; and the prospect of such a world should 
contribute to wipe away our tears here—for all our 
sorrows will soon be over. Amidst the trials of the 
present life, when friends leave us, when sickness 
comes, when our hopes are blasted, when calumnies 
and reproaches come upon us, when, standing upon 
the verge of the grave, and looking down into the 
cold tomb, the eyes pour forth floods of tears, it is 
a blessed privilege to be permitted to look forward 
to that brighter scene in heaven, where not a pang 
shall ever be felt, and not a tear shall ever be shed. 


nor cannot, fully appreciate it;. Its value who can 
tell? Jt is something, too. which is not to be ob¬ 
tained primarily, which may not be possessed only 
after having been long and laboriously sought: but 
it is freely given us. It is ours to take care of it; to 
watch and guard against anything which may im¬ 
pair it; but if it be trifled with aud carelessly 
exposed, we lose a precious jewel which all the 
wealth of India would be unavailing to restore. If 
a man realize this, how jealously will he guard this 
jewel; and, if be have lost it, how untiring are liis 
efforts, and unspairing his expense, to regain, it. 
Without if no enjoyment is complete. 

Men seek, long and earnestly, for happiness. 
They toil early and late, deprive themselves of 
many comforts, submit to many exposures; for they 
are looking forward far into the future, where the 
object of their desires—wealth or influence, or what¬ 
ever ii maybe, will have been obtained, and tbeywill 
be perfectly happy! Ask such a one if he does not 
endanger his health by this course, and the answer 
is, “Oh, no, I am UEed to it;’’ or. “I know 1 am 
working rather too hard now; but by-and-by, when 
I am rich, I shall be free from care 
his s.angune expectations, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.J 

LETTER TO HARRY BROWN 


University Hall, September, 1862. 

I can assure you. mei amici, that my feelings 
underwent a complete metamorphosis as I finished 
your elaborate, Yankee lied article. I bad the pre¬ 
sumption to think some one had been honest enough 
to answer my queries from experience. But no; 
you, who know nothing of them personally, attempt 
a reply by asking me a “great lot of questions” of 
which I have no experimental knowledge. I find a 
very important you occurring quite frequently in 
your letter; I don’t know whether you mean me 
simply, or the whole sisterhood of feminines. 

Speaking of a man’s getting drunk, you say “ you 
encourage us in it,” Quite true, rnauy times, I 
have seen women hand, and even urge men to 
drink wine. It always makes me shudder, and 


But, alas! for 
Nature is lenient; but. 

who dipped his pen in the fountain ot inspiration, sooner or later, she will assert her claims, and resent 
and imbued with the God-horn spirit of prophecy, the violation of her laws. Though he may live as 
foretold the advent of the Messiah and the day- long and acquire all that he desires, if health for- 
spring of Christianity — to the solemn, yet divinely sakes him, what enjoyment or happiness can he have 
beautiful style of David, the Hebrew poet of anti- while life remains? True, he may have (he highest 
quity, ascending on an angel’s wing to heaven and, degree of health and enjoyment spiritually, but I 
like the bird of morn, soaring out of sight amid the am speaking of the health physically. Since, then, 
music of his grateful piety. it is so essential to life, why will its possessors be so 

But why need we multiply illustrations from the heedless and seemingly unconcerned? Delight. 
sacred volume, to render this connection more ob- Medina, N. Y., 1862. 
vlous? for who that has ever realized the faintest “ 

breathings of poetry has not fell that it engenders STRONG CHARACTERS. 

in the mind the finest conceptions of the goodness c _ < , . , „ . ‘ . 

3 Strength of character consists of two things — 

and grandeur of the Infinite. In the halcyon days _ r ... , , ® 

„ . . , . . ,, . . J ,r power of will and power of self-restraint. It re- 

of childhood it throws a halo ol beauty over the J ,,, e . . , 

... , , . . , .. .... quires two things, therefore, for its existence—strong 

material world, and leads the young mind in the f . ■ , ,, .- .. r 

’ r ,, . r , , , ... ., feelings and strong command over them. Now it is 

contemplation of the great God of Nature, until it , 0 . , . . . 

...r., . b e .. .. . , here we make a great mistake: we mistake strong 

is lost in the vastness of its own conceptions; but .. ,. „ . . b , , . . , * 

„, . . . , .. . , leelings for strong character. A man who bears all 

as it goes out year by year into the broad field of , , ,. , ~ . ,, . . . 

. . . , ; , . . . . belore him, before whose frown domestics tremble, 

intellectual advancement, and begins to compre- . , , , Pr 1 ,, .. . • 


The most common fault in public prayer is care¬ 
lessness. A well-meaning brother commences to 
pray without that careful weighing of thoughts and 
words which he would feel to be proper if he were 
about to commence a speech. He utters words 
which may be expressive of his feelings, but which 
seem to fail to arouse that sympathy and unity of 
feeling which should be manifest in a praying con¬ 
gregation. The congregation may realize that lie is 
leading in prayer, but they cannot realize it to such 
an extent as to follow him. His carelessness leads 
him into the utteranceof a succession of stereotyped 
common-place sayings, which afewinoments of care¬ 
ful thought before prayer might cause him to avoid; 
not that these stereotyped sayings may not iu them¬ 
selves be good and desirable petitions, but that 
they have fallen so often on the ears of those who 
are being led in prayer, as to lose all that life and 
earnestness which should be the characteristics of 
every prayer offered to God. 

In public prayer we cannot be too earnest; we 
cannot be too direct and pointed in our petitions; 
and we need not be afraid of making our prayers 
too short. A very common error is to spin them 
out to such a length that we may almost seem to 
think we shall be heard “ for our much speaking.” 
Notice the earnestness and directness of the peti¬ 
tions in the Lord’s prayer, the publican's prayer in 
the temple, Peter’s prayer when he was sinking, the 
prayer of the dying thief on the cross; then compare 
them with some of the long-strung prayers that we 
sometimes hear. Which is the best? 


me auurmg ana iascinarang persuasions of some 
silly, soulless, pink and white butterfly? 

As for ball-room bewilderments, I know nothing, 
—not attending such places. 1 have no time to spend 
in the development of my toe and heel qualities. 

Yes, Eve gave Adam the apple, and he ate it. 
Don’t yon honestly think that was very silly in 
Adam? I do; I wistyuen would do right, notwith¬ 
standing the Eves ad^jpARRiEs. 

So you think a woman with a quid in her mouth 
is the most horrible sight in existence? I can not 
tell you why they will chew gum, unless 'Lis from a 
desire to imitate, as far as their refined tastes will 
allow, the lords of creation. You certainly can not 
blame them for imitating their superiors/ 

I imagine you must think I know “a heap.” judg¬ 
ing from your queries. 

Query number four. “Why will women ruin 
their healths, Ac,, by tight lacing?” So you men 
will say, “What a fine figure!” “How exquisitely 
formed!’-’ If their waists were respectably large, 
you would say, (I mean ■ROM-sensible yous.) “What 
a horrid figure!” “Pity she isn’t a trifle more 
chunked!" and like expressions. That’s the way 
Empire State men talk, for I’ve heard them. No 
need to deny it, for 'tis true. 

You can not imagine my perfect consternaiion, 
when you said you weren’t acquainted in Pluto's 
dominions! I hope you may always make this 
assertion, truthful. 

Query number five. “Why will girls paint?” 
I'm Yankee, too. Why do men color their whis¬ 
kers? or, why do some dandyfied exquisites paint 
their faces? One reply might do for all— profound 
SIMPLENESS. 

Query number six. “ Why do women marry men 
who drink and chew?” Where will they find those 
who don't? Shades of’ our ancestors, what are girls 
going to do for respectable husbands? (find a grand 
young farmer .) 


A mother teaching her child to pray, is an object 
at once the most sublime and tender that the imagin¬ 
ation can conceive. Elevated above earthly things, 
she seems like one of those guardian angels, the 
companions of our earthly pilgrimage, through 
whose ministration we are incited to good and re¬ 
strained from evil. The image of the mother be¬ 
comes associated in his mind with the invocation 
she taught him to his “Father who is in heaven.” 
W hen the seductions of the world assail his youthful 
mind, that well remembered prayer to his “ Father 
who is in heaven will strengthen him to resist evil. 
When in riper years he mingles with mankind and 
encounters fraud under the mask of honesty; when 
he sees confiding goodness betrayed, generosity rid¬ 
iculed as weakness, unbridled hatred, and the cool¬ 
ness of interested friend'slur,. he Timv liii’Iefifl lie 


Time Passing, — nave you never felt an impulse 
to quarrel with time for leaving you so fast, after 
you had perhaps been impatient for some particular 
portion of it to arrive? But it would neither stay 
to be your companion, nor slacken (o receive your 
reproach. It seems to come past you for the pur¬ 
pose of stealing away your life; each hour taking 
off a share of that as its spoil. Observe how the 
ihet’t and diminution are incessantly going on. 
While you are planning, or consulting, or executing, 
While yon arc striving, or relaxing, exulting in suc¬ 
cess, or freting at failure, the one continual fact is 
— that life■ is speeding of. 


of interested friendship, he may indeed be 
tempted to despise his fellow-men; but be will re¬ 
member his “ Father who is in heaven.” 

Should he, on the contrary, abandon himself to 
the world, and allow the seed of selt-lovc lo spring 
up and flourish in his heart, he will, notwithstanding, 
sometimes hear a warning voice iu the depths of his 
soul, severely tender as those maternal lips which 
instructed him to his ‘-Father who is in heaven.” 
But when the trials of lite are over, and lie may be 
extended on the bed of death, with no other consola¬ 
tion but the peace of an approving conscience, he 
will recall the scenes of his infancy, the image of his 
mother, and with tranquil confidence will resign his 
soul to Him who died that we might live—the Re¬ 
deemer of the world. 


Tue Miner’s Cabin.— We can comprehend the 
dreariness of hours accumulating in the miner’s 
lonesome cabin down the glen. The fire burns 
cheerfully, but the sparks seem to drop like pound 
weights from the forestick. The silence outside is 
more oppressive than the. altercations of wrathfnl 
storms, in spite of his resolutions, he thinks of his 
deserted fireside, and in imagination little plain- 
faced sisters grow to the comeliness of angels, and 
she whom perhaps be has addressed unkindly, folds 
her wasted arms about him, and in the unsearcha¬ 
ble riches of a mother’s love, whispers iu the ear ot 
his heart, “ My son!”— Trinity Journal. 


A very great reason why women 
marry such men is, because they have not enough 
of the true spirit of independence to willingly 
accept the cognomen of “old maid." Men nearly 
always stick up their noses at maiden ladies of 
thirty-five, (by the way, did you ever know one as 
old as that?) and pity the poor souls because some 
one didn’t or don’t marry them. 

Query number seven. “ Why do they sue for 
breach of promise?” Miss Yankee again. Why 
don’t men fulfill their promises? When I came to 


God our Keeper.— Adam had his salvation ia 
his own hands—he could not keep it. Esau bad 
his birthright in his own hands—he could not keep 
it. The prodigal had his patrimony in his own 
hands—he could not keep it. If our soul were left 
in our own hands, we could not keep it. The world 
is a false keeper. The devil is a churlish keeper. 
The body is a brittle and inconstant keeper God 
only is the sure keeper. 









BE NOT CAST DOWN 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

grammarians WITHOUT GRAMMAR. 


Mortem to 


In a late Rural. and in the department entitled 
“ The Educator.’’ we find an essay on the “Study of 
Grammar." This essay contains so many errors of 
language, of facts, and of theory, that it deserves a 
brief notice. 

We concede the writer's fundamental position that 
custom, and not the grammarian, gives law to lan¬ 
guage. but we deny his inference that we can more 
easily learn that law from reading or conversation 
than from the study of some thorough work on 
grammar. Well-written books are not uniiormly 
written; well-educated people are not invariably 
accurate iu speech. Trusting to these guides alone, 
as our essayist evidently has done, he forgets that 
verbal nouns can not govern the objective ease, and 
writes, “ the committing them to memory;” he for¬ 
gets that when nouns have not a close connection or 
common dependence, the article must be repeated, 
and writes, “a boy or girl;” he forgets that when a 
pronoun has two antecedents connected by or, it 
must agree with them in the singular number, and 
writes of his “boy or girl,” “when they come to 
parsing;" he forgets everything, and writes, "what 
hinders us all learning.”—“all the grammars, from 
Lin'd ley Murray down;’ 1 and many other pas¬ 
sages, equally erroneous. 

We will speak ot his errors of facts, lie affirms 
that Bulwkr has said that “grammar was not 
heard nf before the time of Murray.” If he made 
this statement, he simply stated what is not true. 
Ben. Jonson wrote and published a grammar of 
the English language a hundred years before Mur¬ 
ray was born. Aud it is an easy matter to furnish 
the names of a score or more of others who wrote 
aud published works on the same subjects before 
Murray’s day. 

Again, we are referred to Shakspeare, Byron, 
Addison and Macaulay, as the proper sources of 
grammatical lore, aud to them we may go and find 
all the fundamental rules of the language quite as 
easily as does the grammarian. But Shakspeare 
is full of archaisms.—he writes an for if, withouten 
for without. Byron and Addison furnish a liberal 


o - cean, on the o - cean, sails unfurled ami nn-clior weigh'd,Hreezes blow 


‘‘‘‘iz - ea blow-ihg on her course our 


o - cenn 


waves we 


wa - ters viM - ly rush a - round our bow 


a s torm come, yet our hea rts shall know n o fear, Tho' in moun-tains, tho’ in mpun-tains, high- er yet the waves appear 


come 


ing, bear us far from friends and home, On the o - cean, on th 


ny leagues a - way we roam 


e o - cean, rn: 


com - mo - tion, come 


Wild-ly roar - ing, wild-lv roar - ing, tho’ the winds do 


mad - ly ravc> On the o - cean, on. the o - cean, trust we him whoso 


BE NOT CAST DOWN 


lUodernto 


but to wake tc> new sor - row 
full of sin, must have sad - ness 
and in faith per - se - ver - ing; 


[From Asaph, a collection of Sacred and Secular Music, by Lowell ami William Mason 


fixes their utility in tho mind. As the mind is ever 
pleased with beauty in every form, so it may be 
pleased with this science, presented in all its sym¬ 
metry of proportion and perfection, conveying to us 
in elegance, the genius, the talents and intelligence 
of those accomplished in this beautiful art. It is the 
vehicle in which our thoughts may be recorded 
or exchanged, and in return we receive the rich 
profusion of ideas and the well planned thoughts of 
inventive genius, thereby securing to us intellectual 
enjoyment, comfort, happiness, and prosperity. 

Naples, N. Y., 1862. S. II. S. 


and with an ordinary display of generalship, ought 
to make the invasion of Maryland synonymous with 
the destruction of the rebel army. 

The particulars that we give in relation to the 
movements of the rebels in Maryland have been 
gathered from various sources, and much care taken 
to avoid all exaggerated accounts. Necessarily, 
however, we have to rely principally upon the 
reports of those who have fled from Frederick and 
its vicinity, the excitement, of whose ieelings would 
involuntarily predetermine (hem to an exaggerated 
statement nf the condition of alfairs. For this some 
allowance must be made. Of the scores oi rumors 
that were 1 built up on the facts known we have taken 
no notice. 

Invasion of Pennsylvania. —There can no 
longer be any doubt that it is tho purpose of the rebels 
to throw their entire army across the Potomac, as they 
have extended their pickets a distance of twenty 
miles on all the roads leading from Frederick, east 
and west, while the main column was, at last 
accounts, moving direct for the Pennsylvania line. 
Pickets are reported on the National road, within 

a distance of about 


pcncn men uve rnues nearer vvasmngton than our 
rear, and was moving to strike upon the flank. 
Gen. Stevens’ division, the advance of Reuo’s corps, 
was on the left of the road taken by the trains, and 
intercepted the enemy. He saw that the rebels 
must be beaten back at once, or during the night 
they would .stampede the wagons, and probably so 
disconcert our retreat that the last divisions would 
fall a prey to their main force. He decided to 
attack immediately, at the same time sending back 
for support. 

Having made his dispositions, ho led the attack 
on foot at the head of the“l)th (Highlanders.) Soon 
meeting a withering fire, and the Color Sergeant, 
Sandy Campbell, a grizzled old Scotchman, being 
wounded, they faltered. One of the color guard 
took up the flag, when the General snatched it from 
him. The wounded Highlander at his feet cried. 
u God 8 sake. General, don't you take the colors; 
they 11 shoot you if you do!" The answer was, 
“Give me the colors! If they don’t follow now, 
they never will;’’ and he sprang forward, crying, 
“M e are all Highlanders; follow Highlanders; for¬ 
ward. ray Highlanders!” The Highlanders did fol¬ 
low their chief; but while sweeping forward, a ball 
struck him on his right temple. He died instantly. 
An hour afterward, when taken up, his hands were 
still clenched around the flag-staff. 

A moment after seizing the colors, his son, Capt. 
Hazzard. Stevens, fell wounded, and cried to his 
father that he was hurt. With but a glance back, 
that Roman father said:—“I can’t attend to you 
now, Hazzard. Corporal Thomson, see to my boy.” 

The language given as Gen. Stevens’, was taken 
down upon the field by a member of his staff. He 
had often remarked, that if it were his fate to fall in 


STUDIES FOR SUMMER, 


Many things can be taught better in summer than 
in winter, and it should be an object to teach things 
naturally. The teacher’s plan ought to keep this 
principle iu view. Thus Geography, Botany, and 
Geology are summer studies. Take your pupils 
into a field and try the object-lesson plan; show 
them a peninsula, island, cape, promontory, and an 
Isthmus, and they will always remember the defini¬ 
tion. Let them discover, and find the productions 
of a field, then of a farm, then a town, county, 
state. Let them take this natural course, even if 
there is no text-book to follow and ask questions 
out of. After the children have exhausted all their 
knowledge, they will seize the books and newspa¬ 
pers readily enough. Let the children bring all 
kinds of plants to you, show them the distinction 
and varieties, orders and classes; and after 


Hark to the sound! there’s a foe on our border, 
A foe striding on to the gulf of his doom ; 
Free men are rising, and marching iu order, 
Leaving the plow, and anvil, aflC loom! 
ltust dims the I invest sheen 
Of scythe and sickle keen. 

The axe sleeps in peace by the tree it would mar 
Veteran and youth are out, 

Swelling the battle shout. 

Grasping the bolts of the thunders of war !” 


seven miles of Hagerstown 
twenty miles of Frederick. 

The news caused a deep and strong excitement in 
the city yesterday, but its manifestations were nei¬ 
ther noisy nor unruly. The people assembled in 
throngs in Baltimore street, anxiously looking for 
news, and everywhere the important event was dis¬ 
cussed with reference to its probable or possible 
effect upon our city. There was, however, no dis¬ 
order or breaches of tho peace, aud, beyond tho 
s of interest, the day was as 
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THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


benevolent desire to lubricate its stiffness, and 
diluting its dryness with the attractions of familiar¬ 
ity and the oil of small-talk. 

We teach Brown’s Institutes, and our pupils find 
no difficulty in learning its text or in understanding 
ns terms. It is a systematic work, covers the whole 
subject, and leaves no point unsettled in the intri¬ 
cacies of our mother tongue. Its study affords the 
most direet means of obtaining an accurate knowl¬ 
edge of our language. a. w. 0 . 

Canandaigua, N. Y., 1862. 


every 

weed and herb has been submitted to your gaze and 
briefly explained to them, they will be prepared to 
hear and read of those in strange countries. Let 
them bring all ot the different kinds of rocks and 
minerals; save a specimen of each kind, extempor¬ 
ize a cabinet, and build a play bouse of the refuse; 
then will you make every plant a lesson and each 
stone fence a volume from which your children will 
study and learn profitable lessons never to be for¬ 
gotten. There are other summer studies, but I 
cannot mention them now. — Conn, Com. School 
Journal. 


deep manifestation 
orderly as a Sunday in less eventful limes. 

There is every reason to believe that the main 
body of tho rebel army will cross the Potomac by 
way of Martinsburg, at Williamsport, and that the 
portion now passing through Frederick county i 3 
merely a lower line of defense. From Williams¬ 
port their route will be through Hagerstown to 
Chambersburg, and thence to Harrisburg. Ac¬ 
counts from the Susquehanna region represent the 
greatest excitement to be prevailing along the whole 
line, while the Unionists at Hagerstown are fleeing 
before the advancing column, there being no troops 
in that vicinity to stay their progress. 

It has been intimated that tho destination of the 
rebel army is Harrisburg, though we do not see 
how they propose to cross the Susquehanna, as a 
few hours’ work would be sufficient to destroy the 
shore spans of all the bridges over the river, where 
their progress would be impeded. It might, at the 
present low stage of water, be forded at stone points 
by infantry, but it would be impossible to drag 
artillery over its rocky bed, and such a force as will 
be gathered on the opposite shore, could make it a 
most hazardous undertaking even for infantry. 

•A few days will, however, show something of 
their purpose and destination, and we are not with¬ 
out our suspicions that they will first destroy our 
railroads and then sweep around towards Baltimore 
and Washington, depending on their superior lieot- 
uess to outmarch the Federal army, which they will 
endeavor to lead as far from Washington as possible 
in pursuit of them. 

Preparations for Defense.— Gen, McClellan 
has command of the entire army acting within and 
without the line of defense of Washington, also 
embracing the defense of Baltimore, and we learn 
that he will take the field this morning. As to the 
movement of troops to resist this invasion of Mary¬ 
land. it would not be proper for us to state them at 
present, but should the. rebels remain at Frederick, 
there is no doubt that there will be a fierce battle in 
that vicinity within the next, forty-eight hours. 

In connection with this subject of the defense of 
Baltimore, it may be proper here to state that the 
Federal lines at Georgetown are twenty miles 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

PENMANSHIP. 

There is nothing, perhaps, that characterizes a 
good scholar more than to write a beautiful hand; 
aud yet Low much do both parent and teacher neg¬ 
lect to impress its importance, and exhibit a just 
appreciation of its value on the minds of the young. 
If a scholar is accomplished in this art in yoiith. he 
i* bkely to be systematic, correct, and intelligent in 
manhood. If be seeks honorable and profitable pre¬ 
ferment, his good -writing facilitates his progress to 
wealth and distinction. And here I would impress 
Uie importance of beginning early to teach children 
to imitate some easy Jessou from the blackboard. 
The exercise, in the first place, will afford much 
pleasure and recreation of a harmless nature to the 
child, and, if pursued with increasing interest, it 
will gradually inculcate a perception of the beauti¬ 
ful, both in nature and in art; and also divert the 
tuiud from the contemplation of grovelling objects, 
discipline the eyo and hand in a most useful branch 
ot study, and at least enable the scholar, during his 
course of life, to form a much more clear judgment 
on matters oi size, figure, and mechanical desigu, 
than if he had received no such instruction. 

1 cung children are fond of malting marks, and. 
With proper attention, will learn to form letters as 
readily, perhaps, as they will when older. At this 
'ge. too, the teacher finds a difficulty in Confining 
their restless minds to books for any length of time; 
aud writing comes in as a variety and an amnse- 
^ ent - As it is, the minds of children are puzzled 
for years with oloyies and oyrajJiies, and the study of 
tviiting- i? delayed until the exgeneies of life imper¬ 
atively demand its requisition. They enter upon 
De : ' lct | ve duties of life unskilled aud incapacitated 
or business, trusting to memory for their record, 

. frequently becoming involved in litigation and 
iscord, uud losing the pleasure and practice of 
mposition m the social correspondence with 
‘lends. IIow divinely good it is to hold sweet com- 
■ mion with friends far away, through {intelligent 
orrespondence. in pleasantries, in the description, 
urration. and history of events. How welcome t he 


Camp to Gen. Me.Comb, Nov., 1S40; and to Gen. 
Scott from Doc., 1841, to April, 1844; Captain, Dec., 
1S40; commanded First Dragoons in the Valley of 
Mexico; breveted Major for gallant and meritorious 

conduct at Contreras aud Chnrubusco; wounded_ 

lost his left arm in charging with his command near 
Gate San Antonio; resigned nth Oct., 1851. After 
resigning he visited Europe, and participated in a 
number of engagements there, lie was with Napo¬ 
leon throughout the Italian campaign. On his 
return irom Europe he was commissioned a Briga- 
dier General, his comission bearing the earliest date 
of appointments to that grade —May 17th, 1861. 

Gen. K. met his death in carrying out one of the 
rules, of the elder Napoleon—“ That where it is 
practicable, and an important reconnoissance is to 
be made, no one can better perform the service than 
the General himself.” Kearney knew the terrible 
desperation of the enemy, and was well aware of his 
cunning; he would trust no one but himself to go to 
the front and reconnoiter, on Monday night, in view 
of the hazardous situation of our army. Alter visiting 
his pickets and outpost guards, saluting each with 
au admonition to be cautious, courageous and vigi¬ 
lant, he proceeded forward to reconnoiter th* ene¬ 
my's position. Moving stealthily about, he suddenly 
came upon the picket guard of the enemy, when the 
advance sentinel shot him. and New Jersey’s great¬ 
est, bravest, noblest son fell mortally wounded. 

Gen. Isaac Ingalls Stevens was born in Massachu¬ 
setts. and graduated at, West Point in 183!), standing 
at the head of his class, and entering the Engineer 
Corps as a matter of course. lie was promoted to 
first Lieutenant in 1840; Adjutant, of Engineers in 
1847-8; breveted Captain for gallant aud merito- 


A GOOD EXERCISE 


Several months ago, in visiting the school of 
Mr. Marsh, in New London, we witnessed a brief 
exercise which might very profitably be introduced 
into all our schools, and that without any interfer¬ 
ence with the regular lessons. It was a simple les- 
sou, intended to train the eye and judgment in esti¬ 
mating distance or length, The plan was some¬ 
what as follows:—A class of ten or twelve boys was 
called to tho blackboard, when directions were 
given to draw a line 6 inches long; a line 2 feet 
long; aline 3 feet long; a figure 1 foot long and 8 
inches wide; a circle 6 inches in diameter; a line 1 
yard long, divided into feet and inches, etc. After 
each was done, the teacher passed along with a 
tape or stick, and tested each. The 


mac. The following, from the Baltimore Ajmerlean, 
seems to be a careful calculation of the strength of 
the invading force and the designs of the rebel 
leaders; 

The invasion ot Maryland by the rebel army is 
an accomplished fact. With a force variously stated 
at from twenty to fifty thousand men, during Friday 
and Saturday they crossed the Potomac at points 
above and below the Point of Rocks, and pushed 
forward iu the direction of Frederick City, taking 
possession of that place on Saturday, about noon. 
The first division that crossed was under command 
of Gen. Hill, and was followed by Gen. Jackson. 
Our small force at Frederick, after destroying the 
stores there, with the exception of those left tor the 
men in the hospitals. 


measuring 

pupils had had some practice in such exercises, and 
they performed them with a surprising degree of 
promptness and accuracy. They had gained habits 
of observation aud comparison, Not more than 
five minutes at a time need be taken at the board, 
but it will be lound that the pupils will be induced 
to spend many minutes, that would otherwise be 
misimproved, in practicing upon their slates. 
Teacher, try it. The exercise will afford relief from 
the severer studies oi the school, and give a pleas¬ 
ant variety.—Gown. Com. School Journal. 


evacuated the place, retiring 
| towards Pennsylvania. The rebels, on entering the 
town, established a provost guard, and the noto¬ 
rious Bradley Johusou made a speech, professing 
that they had come as friends to relieve Maryland 
from oppression; that private rights would be re¬ 
spected, non-combatants unmolested, and much more 
to the same effect. The rebels are buying cattle, 
horses, Ac., paying for them in United States de¬ 
mand notes, and in Confederate scrip and Southern 
money. So far as known, the behavior ot the rebels 
was orderly, and they are reported to have done no 
damage to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad beyond 
the taking up of some rails beyond Ijamsvllle, this 
side of the Monocacy. The main body of the rebel 
army is reported to have passed through Frederick 


up it ci JjA. A A 1 IUN IN TUB JSJ) IX'ATIOX OF 

Children.— Sir Benjamin Brodio thus expresses 
his opinion on this subject:—“ It is only to a limited 
extent that the education of children can be advan¬ 
tageously combined with bodily labor. Even in the 
case of grown-up persons, some intervals of leisure 
are necessary to keep the mind iu a healthful aud 
vigorous state, 


It is when thus relieved from the 
state of tension belonging to actual study that boys 
and girls, as well us men and women, acquire the 
habit ot thought and reflection, and of forming their 
own conclusions, independently of what they are 
taught and the authority of others. In younger 
persons, it is not the mind only that sutlers from too 
large a demand being made on it for the purposes of 
study. Relaxation and cheerful occupation are es¬ 
sential to the proper development of the corporal 
structure and faculties; aud the want of them oper¬ 
ates like au unwholesome atmosphere, or defective 
nourishment, in producing the lasting evils of de¬ 
fective health and a stunted growth, with all the 
secondary evils to which they lead.” 


on their way to Emmitsburg, and declared their 
purpose to invade Pennsylvania. The attempt is 
so audacious that we hardly know how to give it 
credit. Every step in that direction takes them 


will increase the obstacles in their way. 

We are not permitted, nor would our loyal read¬ 
ers wish us to state, the measures which the gov¬ 
ernment is taking in this important yet not unex¬ 
pected emergency. It is sufficient to say that they 
have been prompt and energetic, and that there is 
now between Baltimore and the rebels an army 
sufficient to stay their advances in this direction, or 
to follow them up it they are really moving toward 
Pennsylvania. That army will be daily re-enforced, 
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LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Hf.adqcakters Akmt of the Potomac, ) 
Sept 15—8 A. M. j 

To U. IF. JlaUeck. General-in-Chief:—\ have jn-t 
learned from General Honker, in the advance, who 
states that tbe information is perfectly reliable, that 
the enemy is making for the river in a perfect panic, 
and Glen. Lee ptated lost night publicly, that he 
must admit that they bad been shocking y whipped, 

I am hurrying everything forward to endeavor to 
press their retreat to the utmost. 

Geo. B. McClellan, Major-General. 

HU ADQPA KTKUF A KMT OF THR POTOMAC, ) 

Sept 15-3 P, M, J 

To H. IF. HaUeck. General-in-Chief :—I am happy 
to inform yon that Gen. Franklin’s success was as 
complete as that on the center and rtebt, and re¬ 
sulted in bis getting possession of the Gap, after a 
severe engagement on all parts of the line. 

The troops, old and new, behaved with the utmost 
steadiness and gallantry, carrying, with but little 
assistance from our own artillery, very strong posi¬ 
tions defended by artillery and infantry. 

I do not think our loss very severe. 

The corps of Generals D. H. Ilill and Longstreet 
were engaged with our right 

We have taken a considerable number of prisoners. 

The enemy disappeared during the night. 

Our troops are now advancing iu pursuit 

I do not know where be will next, be found. 

Geo. B. McClellan. 

Major-General Commanding. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac.) 

Uolirar, Sept. 15—10 P. M. j 

To H, IF. HaUeck-, General-in-Chief:— Tnlorma- 
tion this moment received completely confirms the 
rout and demoralization of the rebel army. God. 
Lee is reported wounded and Garland killed. 

Gen. Hooker has 1.000 more prisoners. 700 baying 
been sent to Frederick. It is stated that Lee gives 
his loss at 15,000. We are following as rapidly as 
the men can move. Geo. B. McClellan, 

Major-General. 


Springs, reports Yillepique moving in the direction 
of Bolivar, with 2.000 men, mostly artillery. Breck¬ 
inridge is also moving in the same direction with 
6,000 men. His supposed destination Kentucky, 
perhaps Columbus. 

Missouri. — Porter, with about 500 guerrillas, 
made a dash on Palmyra on the I2th, and released 
40 secesh prisoners. lie held the town for a while, 
but withdrew, ne did no damage whatever. 

A special dispatch to the St. Louis Union says: 
Bloomfield was attacked on Thursday morning by 
rebels, and was defended by 100 enrolled militia, 
including a detachment from here. The fight lasted 
two hours. The I'ebels took one 24-pound howitzer 
and withdrew. The militia abandoned tbe place 
with one iron 12-pounder, but spiked it two miles 
from Bloomfield. 

Col. Boyd, from Greenville, shelled Bloomfield 
about 3 or 4 o’clock Friday, and retook tbe place 
after a lew minutes’ fire. In the first fight the Fed¬ 
eral loss was three killed and five wounded. The 
rebel loss unknown. Col. Boyd is being re-enforced. 


Gen. Rousseau’s Mode of Protecting Rail¬ 
way Trains.— It is Faid that Gen. Rousseau, who 
is in command at Huntsville, Alabama, prevents 
the rebels from firing into railway trains by putting 
a conspicuous secessionist, a preacher or a member 
of one of the churches at Huntsville, on board each 
train, so that the guerrillas will be likely to hit him 
if they fire at the train. 

A soldier, who was in all of the late battles 
before Richmond, remarks that ‘‘it is astonishing 
bow indifferent to danger a man becomes in action, 
after being in it a short time. While supporting the 
battery, some of our men lay down on tbe ground 
and slept soundly, utterly regardless of the shells 
that were bursting around them. If I had not seen 
this, I certainly never would have believed if’ 
Levying on the Secesh in Kentucky. — The 
Louisville Journal pays that at all proper points in 
Kentucky, the LInited States military officers, by 
order of General Boyle, are levying contributions 
upon the resident rebels to remunerate the Union 
men robbed by the guerrillas. This is the right 
policy and it will do good. It will array against 
gnerrillaism many thousands of rebel sympathizers 
in Kentucky who would otherwise hold out induce¬ 
ments to Morgan and such as he to make raids 
through our State;_ 

Movements m the West. 

Western Virginia. — The telegraph on the 
14th states that on the. 11th inst. a column of the 
about. 6,000 strong, said to be under Gen. 
made an attack on the 34th and 37lh Ohio, 


hear their wild cheering, regiment by regiment, as 
they passed McClellan’s headquarters.” 

This is an important item of news, and what is 
better, it is true. In Gen. McClellan’s absence, 
(Jen. Banks holds command of the fortifications in 
front of Washington, This promptmovement. looks 
like work, and tbe announcement will cheer the 
hearts of the people. 
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btrcial notices. 

Valuable Improvements—Mason k Hamlin's Harmoniums. 
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A Battle In North Carolina. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune gives 
the following particulars of one of the most gallant 
engagements of the war, so far as our troops were 
concerned. The details were obtained from an 
officer of Capt. Flusser’B fleet, who has brought dis¬ 
patches to Washington from the commanding officer: 

Fourteen hundred rebels marched towards Ply¬ 
mouth, N. C., on the 2d inst, intending to enter the 
town and lay it in rtsbe?. A native Carolinian, 
knowing the intention of the rebels, came quickly to 
town and reported the matter to Capt W. 11. liam- 
mell, of Hawkins’s (N. Y.) Zouaves. No time was 
to be lost. To defend the town there was one com¬ 
pany (F) oi Hawkins's Zouaves, one company ot 
regularly enlisted loyal North Carolinians, with 
Buch other loyal fighting civilians as the town could 
furnish- All bands were quickly at the post Half 
of tbe Zouaves were sick with the fever which pre¬ 
vails at this season of the year, and all of the com¬ 
missioned officers were sick, except Lieut. Greeu, of 
the Zouaves, who was disabled by a wound received 
in a former engagement up the Roanoke river. 

The command of about 300 men devolved upon 
Orderly Sergeant Green, of Company F, of the 
Zouaves. At the approach of so vast a force some 
general would say, “Surrender:" but this was not 
the Sergeant’s molto. He took his men. went out 
and met. the enemy three miles from the town. The 
enemy consisted of infantry and cavalry; the former 
under Col. Garrett (who in fact was in command of 
the whole force,) and the latter in command of Capt. 
Fagan. When Sergeant. Green came upon the en¬ 
emy he found them bivouacked in the woods, in¬ 
tending not to attack before the next day. A rebel 
attempted to give the alarm of the approach of our 
forces by firing his piece, but it missed fire. Our 
Troys took this as a signal, and they dashed upon 
them with great earnestness, fighting the whole 
force for an hour, Sergeant Green conducting him¬ 
self in the most gallant manner. In the short, space 
of an hour he whipped a force of 1,400. captured 
Col. Garrett, Iheir commander, a lieutenant and 40 
prisoners, together with many of the cavalry horses. 
The rebels lost 30 killed, with the ordinary propor¬ 
tion of wonuded. When the enemy broke and lied, 
the loyal North Carolinians were fast, and fierce in 
the pursuit of their rebel neighbors. Tbe chase was 
given up only when (he enemy was completely put 
to flight 

The civilians fought splendidly. In this conflict 
we lost three men killed—one a Sergeant of Co. F, 
of the Zouaves, whose name is Miner; the other, a 
memberof aNortb Carolina Company; and the third, 
one of Capt. Flusser’B brave tars, some of whom 
were engaged. Let officers of higher rank look at 
the conduct of Sergcaut Green, and learn wisdom— 
the kind of wisdom we now need; and let soldiers 
learn from the result of tbe affair what even small 
numbers will accomplish when they have the right 
sort of fire in them. The bravery of our little array 
in Plymouth deserves, and will undoubtedly re¬ 
ceive, the highest honor of the nation. 


$l)c News Cottiicnscr 


— Wisconsin has furnished 38,600 volunteers for the war. 

— A bill is pending in the Rebel Congress to raise 300 000 
more men. 

— There are 14,000 Indians in Minnesota, of which 7.200 
are Sioux. 

— The frost has been doing much damage to the crops near 
Lewiston, Maine. 

— Joel Parker 1ms been nominated for Governor by the 
Democrats in New Jersey. 

— The tax on ten, coffee, chocolate. &o,, in England, for 
1861, produced $30,000,000. 

— Judge Gordon Mott has been elected delegate to Con¬ 
gress from Nevada Territory. 

— The number of persons in the city of Philadelphia {ab¬ 
ject to military duty is 80,473. 

— A French company baa been organized in Paris foe the 
cultivation of cotton in Algeria. 

— There are in London 170 women who are engaged in 
distributing Bibles to the poor. 

— Isaac Snodgrass, of Menard, Illinois, has nine sons in the 
army. He is a Virginian by birth. 

— Gold is being taken from the diggings at Ludlow, Yt., at 
tbe rate of about four dollars a day. 

— It is stated that there are now about 50,000 troops per 
week going forward to Washington. 

— The property of Trusten Polk, formerly U. S. Senator 
from Missouri, has been confiscated. 

— The armed rebel steamer Yorktown. bound from Mobile 
to Havana, was totally lost on the 26th ulk. 

— The ex-Queen of Naples, with a train of banished Italian 
princes and dukes, lias arrived in Germany. 

— Counterfeit notes of tbe denomination of $3 on the 
Cumberland Bank, R. I., are in circulation. 

— The enrollment in New York city lias been completed. 
More than 240.000 uames have been enrolled. 

— The net amount, of the income tax iu Great Britain last 
year was over eleven million pounds sterling. 

— A good many skedaddlers went to Havana to avoid the 
draft, and are now in danger from tbe yellow fever. 

— The Governor of Daeotah Territory lias called for 20,000 
men to resist the hostile movements of the Indians. 

— Garibaldi has been defeated, wounded and taken pris¬ 
oner. This, doubtless, will end tbe Italian trouble. 

— The New Orleans Delta says there are several compin 
of colored men raising in that city for military service. 

— Major-General Wallace has appointed Thomas Buehoaan 
Read, the poet and painter, an aid-de-camp on his staff. 

— The Italian Government, has obtained permission to have 
three iron-eased frigates built in the French dockyards. 

— John Lewis Ricardo, the eminent English advocate of 
free trade, lately died. :le was bom in London in 1811. 

— Miss Jane II. Shaw, of Bath. Mo., has been nominated 
by the Republicans of Sagadahoc for Register of Deeds. 

— Major John F. Lee, Judge-Advocate of the army, has 
resigned. He occupied that position about fourteen years. 

— Col. Pratt, of the 20th (Ulster Co., N. Y.) Militia, who 
was wounded in the late battles, died in Albany last week. 

— Gen. Porter has examined all the forts about Washington, 
and pronounces them in perfect condition and well manned, 
— It is estimated that the whole number of seamen in Die 
world is no less than 3 000,000, of whom 7,500 die every jexr. 

— A Halifax dispatch gives n report that two British war 
steamers have been ordered from that station to Fort Monroe. 

— In Pleschen. Poland, a great wolf hunt took place a few 
weeks since, at which 3,096 men were required to beat up the 
game. 

— The Charleston Courier announces that Gen. Beauregard 
has been assigned to the Coast Department, headquarters at 
Charleston. 

— For the last six weeks from fifty to seventy-five negroes, 
including entire families, have come into Norfolk and Ports¬ 
mouth daily. 

— The Ceylon pea fowl, recently introduced into Australis, 
is found very useful in destroying the numerous snakes in 
that country. 

— Two of Her Majesty's ships on the American station 
have been ordered home, the Agamemnon, 89 guns, and the 
Racer, 11 guns. 

— The smallest watch in the London Exhibition is a minute 
aTair, smaller than a pea, set in a ring for a lady's finger. It 
goes for six hours. 

— Mathias, Maine, has done well. Saturday night week 
nine children were bom in the town, which is exactly the 
quota required of it, 

_Father Waldo, of Syracuse, a venerable minister of the 

Gospel and revolutionary patriot, was one hundred years old 
on Wednesday week. 

— The yield of herrings on the English coast this year is 
enormous. On two nights 8,000,000 fish were brought into 


enemy, 

Losing, 

under Col. Sibber, numbering 1.200 men, encamped 
at Fayette. A desperate battle was fought, lasting 
till dark. Our forces cut their way through, having 
1 oat 100 killed and wounded. Meantime another 
column of the enemy approached Gauley Bridge, 
on the Leweshurg road, cutting off the 47th Ohio, 
two companies of the 9lb Virginia and two compa¬ 
nies of the 2d Virginia cavalry, who were at Sum¬ 
merville, Nothing lma since been heard from them. 
Under these circumstances, Col. Lightburn’s front, 
flank and rear are being threatened by an over¬ 
whelming force. 

Later intelligence states that the troops above 
mentioned reached Ripley, Va., at 10 o’clock on the 
15th, after severe fighting, in which the losses were 
about equal. 

Onio.—There was picket skirmishing along the 
entire line of the West Licking river on the lltli. 
We lost two men killed. Enemy’s loss not known. 
We captured 20 prisoners. 

Several regiments of Geu. Grant's army arrived 
to-day. Others are cn route. There have been 
large arrivals of other regiments and squirrel hunt- 
ois. Re-enforcements of veteran troops are con¬ 
stantly arriving, and we are now ready for Kirhy 
Smith whenever he chooses to come. Cincinnati is 
safe. 

Prisoners caplured on the 12th report the rebel 
army in good spirits and anxious to advance on 
Cincinnati. It was understood by them that they 
were to fall back in the direction of Florence, to 
draw out, our forces from their entrenchments. 
Kilby S. Smith made a speech to his army, assuring 
them that in a few days they would quarter in Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

It is reported that Bragg had re-enforced Smith 
with twelve regiments. The entire rebel army has 
fallen back. 

Kentucky.— Gov. Tod, of Ohio, on the 13th, 
ordered home the milit ia sent by Mm for the defence 
of the border. The Cincinnati troops returned to 
the city, their services being no longer required in 
Kentucky, the forces of' regular troops there being 
sufficient for any emergency. 

Tne rebels; have fallen back only four miles south 
of Florence. This is said to be on acconut of scar¬ 
city of water, but it is.supposed they are. waiting fur 
re-enforcements. The rebels have left Maysville 
and gone to Paris. 

Ncwr received at headquarters, states that Clarks¬ 
ville has fallen into the bauds ot the Federala. Col. 
Lowe left Fort Donelson on Saturday, with the 
intention of attacking the rebels at that place; on 
Sunday he was met by them 1,500 strong. The 
rebels quickly dispersed. Twenty prisoners were 
taken. 

Further particulars of the Mumtordsville fight 
have been received. The rebels, under Gen. Dun¬ 
can numbered from 5,000 to 7,000, including cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. The rebels made the attack 
on both sides of the river, and boldly advanced to 
our breastworks. They were repulsed with fearful 
loss.- 

The Federal forces, under Col. Wilder, numbered 
about 2,500 at the beginning. They were re-en¬ 
forced by Col. Dunham, with the50th Indiana. The 
first the rebels knew of bis whereabouts was a vol¬ 
ley. killing many and stampedingtbe balance. The 
Federal loss was eight killed and twenty-seven 
wounded. The rebels, who brought a flag of truce, 
admit a loss of 400 killed. Two pieces of artillery 
were captured from the enemy. 

Tennessee.— Advices from the Cumberland Gap 
to Aug. 31, represent Gen. Morgan’s forces as in fine 
spirits. He is scouring the country in all directions 
for forage, and will hold out until relieved. Tbe 
rebels are still iu his front, but not in his rear, all 
the rebels in Kentucky having joined Gen. Kirby 
Smith. Gen, Morgan made a raid at Rogers' Gap, 
killing six and wounding six, and captured tbe 
whole rebel force, without losing a man. 

Two soldiers from Cumberland Gap report that 
Gen. Morgan made a foray through the rebel arms, 
and captured provisions enough to subsist his army 
fifty days. He also captured the rebel Gen. Austin 
and sixty soldiers. 

A meeling of the citizens of Memphis, called by 
Gen. Sherman on the 7tb, was largely attended, and 
showed nnmistakeable Union feeling, but without 
result. Gen. Sherman addressed the meeting at 
length, in reply to complaints that have been made 
to him. 'Resolutions were offered, asking him to 
require citizens to take the oath er leave the city. 
The General did not consider that he had the power 
to enforce such oath. A committee was appointed 
to memorialize Judge Catron to organize the State 
Courts. 

A skirmish between a party of the 6th Illinois 
cavalry and the enemy, near Holley Springs, re¬ 
sulted in the capture of eighty of the latter. 

Mississippi.—A fight took place at Coldwater, 
Miss., between Col. Grierson's cavalry and the 
rebels, resulting in the rout of the latter with a loss 
of eight killed. No loss to the federate. 

Arkansas. —Helena advices state that a large 
rebel mail containing dispatches f rom Gen. Hindman 
was captured. The dispatches contained information 
concerning rebel movements. Large forces have 
been sent out to thwart the movements thus 
discovered. 

An escaped Federal prisoner just from Holley 


The correspondence between tbe National War 
Committee, of New York city, John C. Fremont, and 

The first con- 


tbe Secretary of War, is published 
tains the resolution of said Committee requesting 
Fremont, it Government should sanction it, to take 
command, with Gen. Mitchell, of an army corps of 
50,000 men, to be raised from different States; to 
which the Secretary of War replies that General 
Mitchell has been assigned to a command by the 
Government, and is faithfully performing his duty, 
and no reason exists for interfering with him. The 
authorizing Military officers of high rank to raise 
army crops will he productive of disorganization, 
and tbe War Department cannot consent to any Ma¬ 
jor-General organizing a separate corps. 

Government has completed the arrangements for 
the settlemontof free colored persons. The precise 
place depends upon circumstances. Senator Pome¬ 
roy, who will conduct the expedition, has full power 
in the premises. It will start early in October. A 
first class steamer, with 500 emigrants, nearly all of 
them provided with implements of husbandry, and 
everything necessary for their comfort, will convey 
the emigrants to their destination. About 4.000 ol 
the more desirable colored persons have already in¬ 
formed Senator Pomeroy of tlwir wish to avail them¬ 
selves of the President's colonization scheme. 

Gen. Uallcck states that the defenses of Washing¬ 
ton are so complete as to render its capture impos¬ 
sible. 

Maj.-Gen. Cassius M. Clay has been ordered to re¬ 
port iu person to Maj.-Gen. Butler, at New Orleans, 
for duty in the Department of the Gulf. 

The following important dispatch relative to the 
admission of cereals duty free into Portugal, has 
been received at jibe State Department: 

J LnilATlOK OF TUB U.VlTKIl STATES, ( 

Lissom, August 17, 1802. j 

Sir:—I have tbe. hoDor to inclose herewith the 
copy of a decree, in translation, jnstissued by His 
Majesty’s Government, admitting foreign breadstuff* 
into ports of this Kingdom free from the usual and 
established duty, for the period of six months. 

It is exceptionable to acts of the Cortes and de¬ 
crees in termer years of scarcity, inasmuch a9 flour 
is now included in the free list, which, except in 
very rare instances, was confined to grains exclu¬ 
sively. The answers to official inquiries in regard 
to the crops rendered this step necessary at once, 
and without waiting Jor authority from the Cortes, 
which will legalize the decree upon assembling. 

Many previous dispatches on this subject nave 
necessarily led you to expect some such intelligence. 

It, is desirable for the interests of agriculture and 
commerce that publicity should be gi ven to this in- 
formation in an authentic form, in order that what¬ 
ever advantage may proceed from it, may be enjoyed 
equally by both. 

Jr, may be stated also, in this connection, that tbe 
belief exists in well informed circles that the supply 
of cereals in Europe will be more limited than has 
been expected, and the demand for American pro¬ 
ducts correspondingly greater. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your oh’t serv t, 

James E. Harvey. 

To Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Sec’y of State. 

After the expiration of the period marked in this 
decree, the cereals referred to therein may be still 
admitted, proof being shown before the Government, 
or tbe competent fiscal departments, that the same 
cereals left directly ilie port of shipment for those of 
this Kingdom in sufficient time to arrive within the 
ordinary period of a voyage. Let the Ministers and 
the Secretary of State of all the departments thus 
understand tnese presents, and cause the same to be 
executed. 

Palace Ajudtt, Aug. 14, 1862. 

The President has recognized George H. Garlick 
as Consul-General of the free Hanz city of Lubec, 
for the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis¬ 
consin. 

The Post-office Department having received in¬ 
formation that there is no further danger to the 
mails on the California and Pacific coast overland 
being disturbed by Indian forays, have ordered that 
the daily transmission of them shall be resumed. 

The Santa Fe mail with dates to Aug. 31, has 
arrived. 

Gen. Canby has been relieved from the command 
of the military department of New Mexico, and will 
repair to the States in a few days, when he will 
again enter the field. Gen. Carlton, his successor, is 
now in Arizona with his brigade, and will reach 
Santa Fe in a short time. 

Major Arnys has been appointed Secretary of the 
Territory, vice Holmes removed. 

On the 25th nit., the last of the Texan prisoners, 
90 in number, left Santa Fe under escort for the 
South. They comprised the sick and wounded who 
were unable to undertake the journey at the time 
others were paroled and sent home. The prevailing 
sentiment among them is one of extreme disgust tor 
Gen. Sibley, for driving them into the expedition, 
compelling them to undergo many hardships. 

Chief John Ross, accompanied by his brother-in- 
law, Stabler, paid a visit of ceremony to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, and afterwards had an interview 
with the President. 

On and utter the 12tli inst., passes will be required 
for all vessels, boats, «fcc., navigating the Potomac 
River. These will be issued by the commanding 
officer of the flotilla, and may be obtained from the 
naval vessel stationed at Alexandria, or at the 
mouth of the river. 


whom in better days her citizen- never appealed for 
right in vain, was treated with scorn and contempt. 

The government nf your chief city bus been 
usurped by armed strangers. Your Legislature has 
been dissolved by the unlawful arrest of its mem¬ 
bers. Freedom of t be press and of speech ha* been 
suppressed. Words have been declared an offense 
by un arbitrary decree ol the Federal executive, and 
citizens ordered to be tri* d by military courts for 
what they may dare to speak. 

Believing that the people of Maryland possess a 
spirit too lofty l-o submit to such a government, the 
people of the South have long wished to aid you in 
throwing nlftbis foreign yoke, to enable you again 
to enjoy the inalienable rights of freemen, and re¬ 
store the independence and sovereignty of your 
Slate. In obedience to this wish, our'army* has 
comp among you, and will assist you. with tbe pow¬ 
er of its arms, in regaining the rights of which you 
have been so unjustly despoiled. 

This, eitizeus ot Maryland, is our mission so far 
as you are concerned. _ No restraint upon your free 
will is intended. No intimidation will be allowed, 
within the limits of this auny at least, Maryland¬ 
ers shall once mote enjoy their ancient freedom of 
thought and speech. 

We know no enemies among you, and will pro¬ 
tect all of you in your every opinion. It is for you 
to decide your destiny freely, without constraint 
This army will respect your choice, whatever it may 
fie; and while tbe Southern people will rejoice an'd 
welcome you to your natural position among them, 
they will only welcome you when you come of your 
own free will. R, E. Lee, Gen. Com, 

The Washington Star says, on the 8th inst. two 
companies of the 3d Indiana cavalry, under Major 
Chapman, went to Poolsville, which they found in 
possession of a rebel cavalry regiment, who had 
planted on a hill to the right of the town one field 
piece, which was opened on our men as they ap¬ 
proached. The command did not stop, but charged 
through the town. The enemy were then skedad- 
liug and forming line of battle near their gun. In a 
few moments re-enforcements came up, with two 
pieces of artillery and several companies of the 8th 
Illinois cavalry, and our guns, after a few shots, 
succeeded in silencing the enemy’s piece, when 
another charge was made by Chapman’s command, 
when the rebels broke and ran. leaving seven dead 
on tbe field. 

On the 9th, the 8th cavalry had a skirmish with 
800 of Colonel Ashby's old cavalry. It took place 
between Brownsville and Darnstown. The rebels 
had fifteen killed and wounded, including a captain. 
We took six prisoners. Our loss was one killed and 
seven wounded. 

A force of our cavalry, under General McClellan, 
captured Barnesborough, iu the rear of New Market, 
on the 10th. 

From Fortress Monroe we learn that a rebel force 
of cavalry, with three pieces of artillery, under Col. 
Shingles, made an attack on Williamsburg, on the 
11 th. inst. After having captured our pickets, they 
marched into the town, taking the troops by sur¬ 
prise. An engagement ensued, which lasted about 
thirty minutes. Our force consisted of the 5th 
Pennsylvania cavalry, Col. Campbell, who was 
taken prisoner, together with five Lieutenants arid 
a number of privates. Tbe rebel commander. Col. 
Shingles, and eight of his men were killed. The 
loss of the rebels was more severe than ours. They 
were finally repulsed, and we remain in possession 
of the place. We took a number of prisoners. 

After the foregoing was put in type, the telegraph 
brought the following cheering dispatches from 
Maj.-Gen. McClellan: 

Hkadquautkiik Army of tub Potomac. i 

Three Miles hejond -Middletown, Sept. 14—9:40 P. M. j 

To II. W. Ilalleck, General-in- (Jli ief :—A fter a 
very severe engagement, the corps of Gen, Hooker 
and* Gen. Reno Jbave carried the heights command¬ 
ing the Hagerstown road by storm. Tbe troops 
behaved magnificently. They never fought better. 

Gen. Franklin has been hotly engaged on the 
extreme left. I do not know the result, except that 
the firing indicated progress on his part. 

The action continued until after dark, aud termi¬ 
nated leaving us in possession of the eniire crest. 
It has been a glorious victory. 

I cannot yet tell whether the enemy will retreat, 
during ihe night, or appear in increased force daring 
the morning. 

I regret to add that the gallant and able Gen. 
Reno is killed. Geo. B. McClellan. 

Major-General. 


The Rebel Itai«I Toward Cincinnati. 

The World's correspondent, writing from Cov¬ 
ington, Ky,, Sept. 4th, says: 

The intentions of the rebel General Kirby Smith 
are dearly not to advance on this city, unless indeed 
our precipitate retreat should have invited him. 
His proclamation issued at Lexington does not 
much look like it. He confesses ho will have to 
look to the Kentuckians for food fprhis troops. We, 
in common with many intelligent persons, are of the 
opinion that this is but another raid into Kentucky 
of larger dimensions than that of Morgan’s; that the 
enemy has neither tents, baggage, nor ammunition 
for a protracted stay; that he is deficient iu artil¬ 
lery and removed from his base of operations; and 
that reasonable diligence, with all our available 
force, would speedily drive him from the Ftate. 
especially as he has already the force of Morgan and 
Buell in his rear. Officers of his have been heard 
to express themselves that they had no idea of com¬ 
ing further north. They may strike for Louisville, 
and thus attempt to force over Kentucky to their 
bastard Government, but not to invade Ohio. 

Of the fortifications here J may not now speak, hut 
when the shadow of danger shall have vanished I 
may recount the enormous preparations which are 
being made to resist an attack. 

The rebel General has circulated this proclama¬ 
tion as widely as possible throughout the State: 

Kenir.eblans, the army of tbe Confederate States 
has again entered your territory under my com¬ 
mand. Let no one make yon believe we come as 
invaders, to coerce your will, or to exercise control 
over your soil. Far from it. The principle we 
maintain is. that Government derives its first pow¬ 
ers from Lie consent ol’ the governed. 

I shall .enforce iho strictest discipline, in order 
that tlie property of citizens and non-combatants 
may be protected. 1 shall be compelled to procure 
subsistence for my troops among you, and this shall 
be paid tor. 

Kent nek in ns, we come not as invaders, but liber¬ 
ators. We invoke tbe spirit of your resolutions ol 
1793. We come to arouse you’from the leihurgy 
which enshrouds your free’thought, and torbodes 
the political death of your Slate. We come to test 
the truth of what we believe to be afoul aspersion, 
that Kentuckians willingly join the attempt to sub¬ 
jugate us. and to deprive us of our property, our 
liberty, and our dearest rights. We come to strike 
off the chains which are riveted upon you. We call 
upon you to unite your arms, and join with us in 
hurling back from your fair and sunny plains the 
Northern hordes who would deprive us of our lib¬ 
erty, that they may enjoy our substance. 

Are wo deceived? Can you treat ns as enemies? 
Our hearts answer No! 

Kirby Smith, Maj.-Gen. C. S. A. 


Items aud Incidents. 

Military Organization of Women.— At Dear¬ 
born, in Michigan, last week, Capt. Speed organized 
a company of one hundred young women, and ad¬ 
ministered to them the constitutional oath, with the 
pledge to search out families of volunteers aud sup¬ 
ply their wants. 

Touching Devotion to the Flag. — TI. Alex¬ 
ander, the color bearer of the 10th New York Regi¬ 
ment, deserves to be placed high upon the roll of 
our heroes. He received three terrible wounds in a 
recent engagement, but clung to his colois with 
tenacious grasp. While being taken into the hospi¬ 
tal he became insensible, and an attempt was made 
to take the flag away, but his unconscious hand held 
it more powerfully: even then his ruling passion 
was strong. Such men, in life and death, are glo¬ 
rious examples. 









Pricks—T he following- are the ruling prices: 

, This week. Lust week. 

Premium.-SO.oO . u.clO JO.iKKaHI.OU 

Extra. 4.40(ii:462 4,5U(a)4,75 

First quality.S.iKKaM.a) 4,nrir4,80 

Second quality,.S.at 5 3,60 8,3ft«iS,75 

Third quality.2,45®|2,70 2.4.V.1.2.90 

Salks—U pwards of 2,!>'fl head have changed hands here 
StrkNr—Supply heavy ami prim- of last, week hardly main¬ 
tained, the ruling tilth res being S’/fi.iil 1 ,c lit lb acemding to 
quality, Lambs in good supidy anil lair request a-s8,uurd»3,75 
p I lead. 

Hons - Receipt* heavy. Ti’anracllona light, the market being 
somewhat unsettled hy the advance in New York last week and 
i lie laige supp v new in. A few sales have been made at prices 
'a(?dac. 1 1 tt. better than a week, ago.— Ana* and Aritus. 

BKIPHTUh, Shi-t 11 - At market, 1600 Beef Cattle, 250 
Stores 5,don Sheen and Lambs, Odd Swine 
Bkkf Catti.k—P rim-, extra ffi.7.Viv0.0Q; first quality, $6.50@ 
(1,00, second do, $fi,0*.„tf,im| third do. J4,fiOC®5,0ft 
tVoHKiMi Oxf.v- None. 

Milch Cows -84H-, an. common. $l9t!?20 
Tf.ai. Calves - $n.nc> c-o.UU 

Stokes Yearling, $7ui8,5i>: Two years oid,$l4@15; Three years 
old, *l<Ka)20. 

Hjobs - its*®7c P tb. Tallntv— JVQiiMc. 

Pairs JiI,67ui I,On. each Calf SkitiH —«nt’9c p lb 
SRRRP xvn Lamhs — JI.75Mi2.ll0i extra, *275 o3,6(t. 

SwiffR—Stores, wholpiiile,3‘i!n)c , retail 4S®0 c. Fat Hogs, 
indressed, none Still-fed, none- Spring Pigs, 4 J 40 ; retail. 
l)(§2^c. 

CJAMHRDHJK, Srpt 1(1—At market, 17f>0 Cattle, about 900 
beeves, and v.u Storua. y<rt) sitting of Working Oxen, Cowa, and 
•tie, twro A ini three years Old- 

Markxt Rm-.p — Extra (including nothing but the best large 
it btall-rWJ Oxen I e6.V>a«,i5 first quality, t6.0d.ufi,25, second 
lo, *5.25 : .'..it third do. #3.7«firti,iH. ordinary. $—ql—. 

WoKKiMi Oxkx, p pair-$7ft,nl50. 

Cows asp i'ai.vrs _ J 2 >, F'V»(|.44 

Stokes — Yearlings, fO'n'O.Otl, Two years old, fOO.vi'.Ot); Threo 
■"art old. (ft 1 00 

Skkkp a«• I.AMKrt —66S5 at market. Prices in lots, $1,75M2,- 
50 each, exrru S2.7Va8.33 
Hunts - 7 a 7tic P tb. Tallow — 7'i -TUc. 

Pelts —87e®$l Call'Shins -rt(n.9c ft tb. 

Vkal Calves, from MMa'AOO 


gUPERIOR DWARF PEAR TREES, 

AT WAR PRICES. 

Exclusively of leading market, varieties, carefully assorted into 
three qualities. 2 to 3years. Price for No. I, 500 at. 20 eta. each; 
1000, 18 cts. 2ISS0. Ill ets; 30*0.15 ids. 4"00, 11 rts, 5U(fc\ 13 uts; find, 
12c.ts; 8 00, II ri- lO.ntld. 10 cts. Fill' No. 2. vOOil Lrees. but 
smaller size, 25 per cent, less than No. 1; and for No. M, An per 
cent, less than No, l A general assortment of desirable Npr- 
stKY Stoc- at corresponding prices, including,! fine stock of 
desirable Graves. T. (1. YKOMA'ri. 

Walworth, Wayne Co,, N. Y. isi2-2t 


A AND WAVY CLAIMS! 

Peasions, Bounty, Arrears of Pay and Pnte Money, 

Rue Officers Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, their Widows, 
Orphan children soil heir- at law promptly collected on rea- 
80liable te’'ns, and without charge until the claims are real- 
ued. b.v hAMUl-.l V Ml,MS, (1st.. nft.|„, General l.aml Office ) 

W asiungton* CiH* 'n c E ' VKKAL A0M,CY . (wkabdBhed in 1857.) 
July. 1862 655 - 13 t 


rPLUCTOfei ! TRKir.bS!! TTi TGTG fet !! 

IW" - Ol,or . l !' r 84,0 » Large Stock of well grown A PPL 
TREES, from J to 3 years old. Alsu a large stuck of I) wart an 
Standard Pears, Cherries, Plum*. Teaches Apricots. Quince 
Apple and Plum Seedlings and the small limits generally. 

. „ . ,, „ v . . JAYNE 6i PLATMAN. 

P-enlon, Yatea Cm,, N Y., August liitti, is > 2 . «6ff-3teo 


V T Ai,rABLK Improvements. — Mason & Hamlin's 
IIakMOSICMS, containing the new Aptomatic Swell, Knke- 
g T np, Ac., are now considered greatly superior to Melodeons, 
both tor churches and parlors. The S80 Harmonium has 
more power of tone than any 5150 Meludeon. They combine 
pawtrr, durability, cheapness. Prices 560, $75, $80, 
fioo, 5125, 52110, $250, $300, $350 and 5400. Send for a 
Circular to Mason & Hami i.v Boston, Mass , or Mahon 
jjkothkrs, Agents, New York City. 662 4t 


JO SI AH CARPENTER, 

PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

•Ta.y New York, 

SelLs tor Farmers and others L»rt*rv description of ConntTT Pro¬ 
duce at toe highest market price*. Advances made on conniRn- 
ineots, and Countiy Produce bought for cash 

All Farmers and Shippers should send to him for one of 
ni« weekly “ PnoM Currents." It contain* the New Yorkr rice* 
of farm produce mveh week Sent free to unv address 


J3IRDSELLS PATENT COMBINED 


illarkctSy Commerce, &c 


t3T 8 U I* R II I O II H T R A W B K It It y 
PLANTS. 

Grown with spocinl care, and warranted to give satisfaction, 
or money will ho refunded Triomphe do Garni, *1 50; the Great 
Austin or Shatter, $2, VYIIsou's $1 per 1(H). Great reduction in 
price when one or more thousands are taken. [663-llt 

J. C THOMPSON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N Y. 


Klimt New-Yorker Office, > 

ROCHESTKR, SKVTEMnEK 10111, 1862 I 

Klocr and Meal —In Flour we are unable to note any 
changes as regard price. Business is looking up a little, and 
transactions are somewhat heavier than for the past two weeks 
Indian Meal has moved upward a little. 

Grain —Genesee wheat ha9 advanced SCoa cents per bu dud 
during the week, and is in demand at the increased rates. Corn 
has taken a decided start —equal to 5 ceuts per bushel — and is 
much wanted- Barley bririgi fikji'h) cents, as to quality, and 
brewers are buying readily at the advanced figures. 

Meats — IlicKsed lings are wap fed by butchers for present 
use, and we note a start of .50 cents per 100 po inds in price. 
Those who supply the city with fresh mutton experience much 
difficulty in procuring sheep fur slaughter, owing to the high 
value of wool. Farmers are unwilling to dispose of their docks. 
It will he observed, by reference to our table, that the rates are 
higher. Hams and Shoulders have each gone up l@t.i$ cents 
per pound, 

Daiky. .Vo— Butter, Lard. Tallow, and Candles have advanced 

Shbkp Pi-i.ts— We put 25 cents additional on well wooled 
skin ; . and think they will bring thia advance very readily. 

Hay—T he range is greater in Hay this week than for the 
past month Best qualities have not started up, but inferior 
has had a heavy tall. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Klonr nn<1 firnln. i Eggs, dozen. KHoJIOe 

Flour, winter wheat,$5.25a.'6 25 Honey, box. I2<uri40 

Flour, spring do, 4. 7 Va 3 .u0 Candles, box. ll®.lIh)r 

Flour, suck wheat... 0 Ouluon Candles, extra_ I 2 il 12 ;.c 

Meal)n;ihu>. I.d«.y ; ll8 En.l, and Root* 

flhest Ireiivsee .... I Ja.al 2o Apples, bushel_ 25®30o 

Best white Capada.- I D„ dried gjM 4 ‘°c 

^rm new::::::;;:: SSSSSk dS. & 

K form! do:;:;; 

o at mM' w llfht . C.A 7 MS Potatoes.. SSTojiJc 

Barley .— IVij7'Io. ■ ■ i,i,,. ,.„,i 

Bnckwheat. (HLiJHIc. Slaughter. tc,@5o 

Beans. 1. St.iKW Calf!.. 7®?c 

Meat". Sheep Pelts.$0 25 ii l.25 

Pork, mess.$10,fl0@ll.iX) Lamb Pelts . 25e<ail.25 

Pork, clear. 12.0l*5vl2 90 BawiIa. 

Pressed hogs, cwt, 3 5riu 4.84 Clover, medium, $4.25faJ4.50 

Beef, cwt.. g.iHtpu fi.iW Do large. 6,0tK«)6.25 

Spring lambs, each 1 Slog 2.(HI Timothy. 2 0di<l2 25 

Mutton, carcass... 5,.ii/ie SuuArlew. 

Hams, smoked .... lOv liPjC' Wood, hard.f5.uuial5.iHl 

Shoulders. afo'5'ge. Wood, soft.. 30itSl8.n0 

Chickens. 8(ai;)e.. Coal, Scranton_5.,5oS5.no 

Turkeys. EtaUlfc. Coal. Pittston. 5,5i^i)n.50 

Geese. 4nS50e. Coal. SbamokiD.. 550 S 15.50 

Ducks {t pair. DStdJHo. Coal. Char. 7®'8o 

IHulry, A-e. Salt, bbl...$155®! 56 

Butter, roll. 12i,all2S^e. Straw ton...Suu'iiriiHi 

Butter, firkin. Ilia, 12c Huy. tun.8tkHa>l3 00 

Cheese..... 6>i®)7‘ic. Wool, p tb. ouSdOc 

Lard, fried .. ftSlOSo. Whitehall, halfbbl. 3.25a S. 5 (J 

Tallow, rough. 6'n’fiQo. Codfish, quintal,... 4 . 50 ) 1 , 5.25 

Tallow, tried. 8®8^c. 1 Trout, half bbl. 3.26®i3.50 


^ H E C M P I O N 

Hickok’a Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL 

10,000 in use and approved. 


A llis, w atkic;* &c co., 

BAWH.ER.S, 

55 BnHalo Sit., Opposite the Eagle Ilotel, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U. R. sevon and three-tenths per cent 
Bonds, due August tilth. 18452. paid at their Bauking Office, on 
presentation 

HigliKut. premium paid for gold, silver. Canada currency, and 
0 . 0 . 1 '"mand Notes, 01 old issue 
Interest, paid special deposits Sight drafts on Englaad 
an d Ireland In sums to suit R4R-2fit 


THE WOOL MARKETS, 


T A. M AC fS T E K K Y Ac C <>., 

^ DKAI.RR3 IN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers of KKDZIE -S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers ami dealer in Ti„, Copper. Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
fac , flZC., 59 k rtl StrAHt,. R/m-IimhIit. Y". 

Q.R0CER1ES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, Ac. 
1VT_ J. MONROE, 

WIIOLK8ALM ANIl RETAIL 

GROCER AND COM.MIStSION MERCHANT, 

DO Buttixlo Street. 


NEW YORK, Sect 11 -The war news this week Inis seri¬ 
ously affected t),e views of -nine of our buyers that are looking 
for a -Till lurtllflr rise iu wools generally, the demand for specu 
latiiui lut' been coineqiiently mueh le-s Manufacturers, how¬ 
ever, are filling up the gap. and the result of the week's opra¬ 
tlins ara therefore not as had as i( holders looked to the trade 
tltogether. I've os nu 113 .u 1 firm, and will continue so as long as 
the war mips on or mild Up ;vtny contracts Al‘4> filled. Wools 
.1 -a high lint the veueral impi-tv; ion is t hat they will he higher 
'lefnre the demand cea-es The f tan.-actiops of the week have 
tieeo kept from the public to a great extent; we not ce, how¬ 
ever. con-iderahle sales of lleece-*. mostly medium and low 
grates, at 6«.\ -I);.- Ht.iHHi lf, s . ,, oiled at about 50u, and several 
parcels of luremn, here and tp arrlrp, at. full prices The Bos¬ 
ton 01 a kot lias been prettv wed cleared of Foreign, the sales 
•heio being upwards of 2500 bales Mediterranean, East India, 
i.itfie, -vc, at improved rates. 

Saxony Fleecs^ tb.60@62 

American full blood Merino.;_Cl) u62 

American hall and tbree-tourths Merino. Itiri 65 

Amenean Native and quarter Merino. 62.0 f«5 

Extra (Hilled.fift»58 

Superfine piiiln.1.56<f58 

No 1 pulle ..48ie50 

LamVs pulled..6tXa56 

California fine, 1111 washed. 4401 H 6 

Oallfoi iiia comoutn do.arii '25 

Pnrtivian washed. HiXiisi 

Chilian Merino unwashed.... .32(3)34 

Chilian Metria unwashed. — | 

Valparaiso unwashed,.. 

South Aiiieriean Merino nnwashed 
Sooth American Mestizo nnwashed 
South Americau common washed... 

South American K.ntn> Rios do. 

South American unwashed. 

South American Cordova washed... 

Oape Good Hope unwashed. 

East India washed .. 

African unwashed. 

African washed. 

Mexican unwashed. 

Texas... 

Sm yrna u n wash ed... 

Smyrria washed . 

Syrian unwashed. 


keystone cioer 


ihipkoks 
N ov 2t 


>nn (inn ^pplk trkeh, -i 

JVY/.VyVyV / vears old. Also, a large Stock of 
taiplard and Dwarf Dear. Teach, Plum, and Cherry Trees. 
Diana. Concord, and Delaware Grape Vines. 

White Grape and Cherry Currents, kc , .kc 
ClF~ Send for Catalogues. E MOODY k SON, 

6Gl-4t Niagara Nurseries. Lockport. N. Y. 


, Roeheater, N. Y. 
Also, Dealer in Clover and TimntUv Seed, Seed Potatoes. 
Green and Dried Fruits, /fee »Tf Pure Wines ami Liquors, 
and Reelifled Whisky, foi Medicinal purposes 15411 


ia- IM mi ■ * ' J IA. UWIV, 

Nia gara ourseries. Lockport, N. Y 


This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest, of 
1862. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and well 
worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines 
It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that 
will properly grind Grapes. For sale by all respectable dealers. 

If your merchant does not keep them,tell him to seudfor one 
for you, or write to the manulacturer yourself 
Address the manufacturer. (65t-3t—655-7t 

W. O. IIU’MHv, Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 


JJTOUE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

A Nursery at a Bargain! 

Forenoon the most, rea-aonahle terms, an nld estabUxhed, 
thriving and well stocked 'ursery in Cfln’ial New York. A 
large portion nf the Stock is now ready lor the market, the va¬ 
riety w large aud select ol nil classes, and crops of Trees.Shrubs, 
sc., are included. In all stages Of growth HI - a ran- chance for 
any one desiring to pursue this profitable bind new-, ax other en¬ 
gagements alone induce the proprietors to part with it Ful 
particulars may he had on application at this Qlticff, if made 
soon 061 St 


-f 1 -A. JR IVE S IF O R S A. Tu B 

BENNETT &" BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AM) BEAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

JttClCKOJl, 


oVXiclnigB n, 

for sale some of the choicest Farmino La.vps in the State 
of Michigan, utuate principally in the Counties of Jackson, 
Eatou, and Ingham .Mud lands are mostly improved ranns of 
from forty to one thousand acres, well located, aud will fin sold 
at re*bw>n.al»le r&t6H. 

Persons wishing to purchase farms in the West, would do well 
to call 11 pi.n nr 1 re 1 u 1 re or said firm before purchasing elsewhere. 
D W BENNETT. _ K. BAN'GKFR. 

yj ASON Sc HAMLIN’S 

HARMONIUMS AND MELODEONS, 

Warranted the BKst i.Nsrur miivts of the class in the wor'd. 
See Catalogues containing Utatitunny to their superiority from 
the most, eminent musician- Constantly' exhibited in compe¬ 
tition with instruments of the other best makers, they have 


.22(725 
.2513127 
.173)19 
37 « 40 
.30i’u35 
.85(0)45 
, 26(327 
.4fro>45 
.25(330 
.onaino 
-25 d 28 
.306135 

_22(3)25 

N. Y. Spectator. 

BOSTON, Supthmiieu II—'Hie following are'the rates for the 
week: 

Saxony and Men, fine, 

Full blood,. 

y sud M blood. 

Common,. 

Palled, extra.. 


TO GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Chappell «fe Sprague, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y„ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


VALLEY NURSERIES! 


FROST Sc OO. 

Okkbr an immense stock of TREES and PLANTS for planting 
during the Autumn of 1862 aud coming Spring, which will be 
supplied at 

XiO W Tt ATE8 

and on favorable terms. 

Their Nurseries occupy' at present upward of Three Hundred 
Acres, and contain an extensive assortment of 

IF r uit Trees, 

both Dwarf and Standard, SMALL FRUITS, etc., as well as a 
great stock of 

EVERGREENS, DECIDUOUS TREES, ROSES, &c„ &c. 

I'l’’" Our Descriptive Catalogues Nos 1, 2, 3, and 5, of Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Slu-uhs, etc,. Green House Plants and Hardy 
Hulhs, and also No. 4, their Wholesale List, are sent free oh 
application 

p.-rties who desire to p’ant in large or small quantities, 
should apply- to them before purchasing. All communications 
promptly noticed. 661-2t 


.axicooo 


.30(1)40 
16(5)27 
.165131 
287,35 

.164)28 
18,i6S 
.26 rf 44 
.055670 

ALIIiUIYi Sept. 11 —'The transactions during the week hnv- 
been confined to two lota Sale- 6 , 0 . 11 ) lbs Lambs at fiRffiflOc, and 
1 ', 0 lkl fha Tnediuin lice CO at 62c, the market closing steady Dul 
iuactjve — Journal- 

CINCINNATI, Sept. 11 —The market La firm but quiet at 45 
( 3 > 66 C, None coming in of imporUnco. — Gazette 

TORONTO, Sept It.—The season for wool is now virtually 
euded, it is worth from 4(Xa4fio fcl lb Very little ottered during 
U 10 week.— (JloOe. 


^0 BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 

Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and TUn Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet all demands of either Builders or Far¬ 
mers wanting Brick or Tile Pipe Tile of all ire.- from two 
to ox inched and Horse Shoe from two to ten inches The Tile 
manufactured hy this Company are longer than that made by 
other manufacturers, being IB iuohea in length, I.ihhi pieces 
making M rods. They We also strung, hard tiurped. and every 
way of superior uuality The following li„r of price- -hewn the 
low rate.-at which we offer our Tile, and the facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap underdraining 

„ . . Per IU00 pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch Pipe.$10.00 20c. 

* ‘ ;; ifi-tw 37.h,' 

• . 30.00 66 

5 “ " 50.00 75 

8 '• Ron nil Tile in (wo pieces. 80.1 HI $1.25 

2 •• Horse Shoe Ti e..... 8.00 

3 *' ** ■' . 12 00 

4 “ M ** . 16.00 25 

® “ M . 26 00 S7>$ 

6 * Pipe........ 80.00 $ 1.00 

10 •• in two pieces.100.00 1 75 

Persons wishing Tiles wi,i find if to their interest to call at 
the office of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchawin^r elsewiiere. 

A lar^e quantity of Srio.k hIwh.vb on hand. 

All orders for deks or Tiler., lo be shipped by railiood or 
canal, will l»e promptly attended 

I'or other information, address 
_ W. OTIS, Superintendent, RochesW. N. Y 




Oi-u STOCK FOB FALL IS VERY EXTENSIVE, and iu 
quality tho VERY BEST Wo give prices below, and [or par¬ 
ticulars invite yon to send for our Catalogue. Prices per 1000 
as follows, and most Cliings at same rate per 100. 

Apple Trees, 5 to S feet, fine, $45; 4 to 5 feet, $20. 
Standard Pear, 0 to 8 ft, extra, $250; 4 to 8 ft. No. 1, $200. 
Dwarf Pear, very extra, $200; No. I, $130. 

Standard Cherry, very extra., $60; Dwarf, $70. 

Plum, large stock, and best iu State. $200. 

Plum, No. 2, $ 100 . , 

Peach, No. X, $50; No. 2, 525 
Hornet Raspberry, fine stock. So ji 100. 

Apple Seedlings, $3; Norway Spruce, Arbor Vitae, Anger 
and Orange Quince stools, cheap. 

II. SOUTH WICK As SON, DansvUle, Liv. Co .N. Y. 


At St. Peter’s (Presbyterian) Chnrch, in this city', on the 
morning of the II Hi inst.. by th» P.ev. Thosiah Rooxrs. of Kl- 
bridge C«pt. CHaS C. BARTON, U. S. A . and MARIA T., only 
daughter of Piiilandkk Bk.x.vbtt, Esq . of this city. 


BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER, 


For separating Oats, Barley, anil other foreign substances from 
Wheat, itis the hkkt, simclk.-t, niiK.xeK.ST and only Machine 
ever inventod, that thoroughly accomplishes this desired end, 
It cleans from IIS 11 to 200 bushels per duy, and a boy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

i.ow r»T=t ice 

Brings it within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt of 
SIX DOLLARS, a Machine [with punted instructions for oper¬ 
ating,) will he shipped as directed Those wishing to encage in 
the sale of the machine and purchaaing hy the dozen, will have 
a fair discount made to them All orders to he addressed to 
CHAPPELL A SPRAGUE, Rochester, N. V., 
65S-13t Sole Manufacturers. 


At his residence. No G Center Park, in this city, on the 11th 
inst., GEORGE BYJNGTON, aged 60years. 


TDOCHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS. 
L ~ GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Fokkytu ti Co keep constantly on hand a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 

IT" All work warranted. 

Address E. A FORSYTH ,fe CO., Rochester, N Y., 

636-26teo Old Stand of Duryee & Forsyth. 

K3T See illustrated advertisement in Rl kal of March 29 


/Ul i A £JJ jT ’ : * »*td PEAR 

F.H FH Fi F IRf.ES lor sale, on the ground, or nlherivise, five 
miles out Buffalo road. E. M. PO t'TEP., Rochester, N. Y. 


<4*/I *f ) A. MONTH!—Wen-ant Agents at Sixty 
tlDU' y Dollars a mon’h aud all expenses paid, to soil our 
new Ci-OTima WaiNliHHS, 0 *ibntal Bpr.vkRh, and 12 other 
new articles. Address SHAW 6s CLARK, Biitdeford, Maine. 


t-y A1FVKKT1SXNG I’ER.MS, In A«1v«nee-THiRTT-FryB 
Cb.nts a Link, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 52.H, cents per line of space. Spkciai. Noticxs (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line. 

py The itmnerise circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yorkkr — 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal-renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class iu America This fact Bhould be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac., Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


Extra Michigan, Wisconsin, fniliana, Ac, 

Extra Ohio. 

Common Canadian,.. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Tek following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, Ac 
be obtained at the Office of the Rphai. NKW-YoKKRa. W 
also furnish Other books on Kura! Affairs, issued by Am, 
publisher!), at the usual retail prices,—and ahull add new 
as published. 

American Farmer’s Ency- 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Jobnstou’s Agricultural 

ChemUlry. 1.25 

Do Elements of Ag Chem- 

iatry and Geology .1.00 

Do. Catechism Of Chemistry 

for Schools.' 25 

La ngstroth on the Hive and 

Honey Bee. I 25 

Leuc-hur’a Hot tfijiisea_ 1.25 

Liebigs FaiHiliar Letters 

to irarnnoa. 50 

Linsley'a Morgan Horses 100 
Manual of Agriculture, by 

Emerson A Flint. 75 

Miner’aBce-keoper’NManuAll.OO 
Miles On tint Horse's Foot. 60 

Milbura on Cow. . 25 

Modern Cookery by \iiss 
Aetou and Mrs. S. J Hale 1.25 
Mrs. Abel's Skillful riuuse- 
wita and I.adies’ Guide . 50 

Munn A I and Drainer. W 

Naali'a Progressive Farmer 60 
Neill's Gard, Conipauioo 1.00 
Norton's Elemeutsid Agri- 

culture. 60 

Olcott’s .Sorgho A Imptiee 1.00 
Pardee on the strawberry 60 
Pedder's Land Measurer.. 50 
Person's New Culture of the 

Vino , 25 

Phelps' Bee-keeper'- Chart 25 
Quitiby A Mysteries of Bee¬ 
keeping .. 1.00 

Quincy on ^oiling Cattle ,50 
Babbit Fancier..... 60 


JVES 


10 cts , in P. 0. Stamps, ami get. post-paid, a 
National Vox Lao>" to Dakkow's, Rochester,N.Y 


At WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, at tvrji low rates. 

CURRANTS. 

Red Dutch and Black Naples, 2 years old,.$15,00 $X 1.000 

gooseberries. 

Houghton's Seedling, 2 years old,. .$15,00 1,000 

NORWAY Sl'KUCE, 4 leet, well branched.$125,00 do 

SCOTCH DINF, 6 feet; well branched,.$110,00 do 

GEO. 15-V I v Ifllv, Toledo, < 1* io, 
660-8t Successor to Fahnestock A Baker. 


N ative or ape vines.- \ large, stock of dkla 

w auk, CnxcoK.fi. and 30 other of the best varieties, to be 
sold very cheap. Send for List of Prices. 

Address WM. H DAUilU.VHA Y, Newburgh. N- Y. 


A MONTH!— I want to imiK Aoknts in every 
'ri? I ' ) County at $75 per inouih and expenses, to sell a new 
aud cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 

662 - 12t S. MADISON, Alfred. Maine. 


P RINCE ifc C O., Flu«Iiina, N. Y-, will send to ap 
plioants who inclose stamps, their new Catalogue of Small 
Fruits, including 201 ) varieties Ilf Strawberries Frnitand Orna 
meutal Trees, Bulbs and Puionins, Grapes, Plants, Ac , very low. 


T TSJ H’< > 1 C A I A TIC > IV YV V NTE I > of 

J DAVID LYNCH, who went from CORK to JUlCilKSTER. 
State of New York, about 20 years ago, with TIMOTHY and 
DANIl'ili I.YNCH Any 1 r»for i j m tin u will b*« thunk full v ro- 
coiveil by his Sister, MARY LYNCH, al 1), Star-court, Slint- 
street, Borough London, England. 


the grove rsr c :rsehy.-dr. 

L JOHN A. KENN1C0TT, Tiik Ghovk P, O . Cook Co., Ii^ 
LIN0I8, still sells all kinds of Nursery Stock, suited to the North¬ 
west. Fruit, Ornamental and Timber Tree , Splendid Kvh/s- 
14UKKNS, sure to live —"Small Fruits," of fin best sorts, near 300 
varieties ol hardy 3hruhtt and Flowenng Plants, and some that 
are tender. Pie Plant, Asparagus Boots. ,Vc., all “honest and 
good," anil at rates based 00 the price of I a cm products and la¬ 
bor -nearly all at an average of lea--, than hall tho prices of 5 
years ago I Packing extra, warranted safe. Tenon except to 
known customers, fash wilh Out ordre Priced Li-fr and infor¬ 
mation KItKK. «6‘)-f 


It is the Original unit only Cdiulne unit Reliable Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame! 

Capacity for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 


V INES FOR THE MILLION !—For one dollar 

we will send hy mail onn each of Uelaware, Concord and 
Diana, or two Delaware For t wo dollars, will add 1 Cuyahoga 
VV'ix true to nemw. Iiml/hu and droni!, and warranted to live, if 
planted and cared for according to our directions, which will be 
sent on receipt of order Vines hy the luff or Itrno very low. 
Address WAI. TERRY” & SON, Bridgeport, C'omi. 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with apv other Wringer, and will 
show, hy positive proof and actual tfeiuoustratiou, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CI.OTnES WRINGER will finish, work that 
•Self-adjusting" Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have left undone, and will easily pres- water lYqij) 
articleB ou which they have done their best! Ik yoc don't bk- 
ukvk it, try it. 

We ask none to bur' without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

YVE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, riher 9.—The current 
all the markets are as follows: 

„. _ ... bekp oattlk. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality. 

COWS AXD CALVK8. 

First quality,. 

Ordinai-y quality. 

Common quality,... 

Inferior quality. 

VKAX OAXVKB 

First quality,. 

Oriiiuary quality....; 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

sheep and lambs. 

Pnme quality. 

Ordinary,. 

Common,. 

Inferior,. . .. 


G 'M-t.V'S' DOUlilNGS.-A large lot of 
T Sjiriug Chickens for sale. 

_ _ J R USE. Se nnett. N. V. 

lJEMBERTOR SQUARE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

L Boarding and Day Scnooi. fc-oK Young Ladiks, Bos 
TON. Mass. —Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A VI., I’lincipal Twelve 
Professors and Ttoaelters. Number uf Family Pupils limited to 
twenty. The next School Year will li.erin Ilomluy, bept. *2ff. 
For Cats loguea. including Circulars, pl.-ase adilrers the Princi- 


VOCNL OF NEW Y ORK and CANADA! 

I. The N i . Central Commercial College,o.stahliahed 185.8. of¬ 
fers, hv recent ac i msi tin ns, the cnmfiined advautairesofull Com 
iiiercial In-ititiilioas, onhrviutratc'l in n I'our^ti of inHfcnictUui of 
the most, thorough and practical cliaraoter. Price of Tuition 
One-lourth less than similar Col egea. Agents and (torresi)ond- 
euta wanted. C. A WALWORTH, J. I, . B.. Principal, 
662-4t Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


%3 cwt $8.25<a9.00 

. 7,5tta18,25 

. 7.00...-7.50 


.$-li),005550,01 
l35,00®40,00 
. 28AX:<i!35,00 
22,00(2)28,00 


K ECElVFlfS MALE OF NCEHERY 8TOC1K— 

The aodereigned, appointed receiver of the Nurset-v Stock 
of the late firm of (iKKCloiiY & Goi.dsjiitu, now offers the same 
for sale to Dealers mid Nursi’Tymon 
Tile stock ennuista oi forty thousand Pivurt Pears, 30.000 
Standards, 30.000 Cherries; 12,000 Apple Tree-; and a larre 
variety of Evergreens and UrriAiuent.il frinihs, on the late lorm 
of Jambs II Gkkoouy, adjiiiiiini- the Niifeoi-v of Ei.XWa,vgek 
is BaksY. Thu Ptopeiiy Is itesirilhte, ami willLe sold low. 
Application should fie made at once hi 

PATRICK BARRY, Receiver, or to his Agent. 
Rochester. Aug. I, 1863. JA8. H. GREGORY 


may plow and reap as there grandfathers did Indore them hut 
they cannot, without such instruction, intelligently, method! 
cully, or accurately, set about the suei-e-e-Tul prosecution of that 
especially ctose business. Modern Agriculture There is one 
Institution in the country, and but one, where students are 
thorough! i trained, as well as theoretically taught—where 8 to 
12 weeks attendance socuresa pet fact knowledge ofeverv legal 
form of procedure in every known branch of enterprise, anil a 
ready aptitude nt skill in practical business matters. 

For information, address the Principal of “ Eastman;* Model 
Mercantile CWIepc, Rochester, N Y 6 fl 2 - 8 t 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage iu the sale of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered and good territory 
riven them |thcy paying nothing for the PatentRight) in which 
they 9hall have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished bv 

JULIUS IVES A- CO.. General Agents, 

653 P. 0. Box 3110, 345 Broad wav, New York. 

8old by Spboial Canvaoskks throughout the land. 


[ONA GR.YPR VINES -At gna-lv 

JL reduced prices, and at wholesale prices to Clubs Twelve 
acres of the best bind:, kiuds. chiefly Delaware aud Diana, in 
Open ground, and more than otic acre under gln-s New Price 
List now ready, llhutreted Catalogue, Sixth Edition, will he 
ready first • n’Scptofiihcr It Is Improved, and continue. t.u be the 
best manual of the Vine in the language. Sent lm- 2 tliree-ccnt 
stamps,- Descriptive Catalogue for Onn rent, containing much 
Pertaining to the Vine. Also, riti-awfim-rv Plants, grown with 
great cure. The two best kinds are. first, Bartlett, trad second, 
Tnompbe do Garni Plants of these kinds ready fordeliverv by 
the dozen, hundred, thousand, nr greater number. 

“LANDMARKS AND IONA INDEX” 

Will be printed ou Hue paper and published monthly for One 
Dollar a year, or to clubs of six. four dollars: or twelve, seven 
dollar-, and twenty, ton dollars. Single numbers, ten cents 
I lm matter at the end Of the year will equal three good sued 
volumes, ana will constitute a Book of the Vine, a Fruit Book, 
a Book of the Garden, and a Book of the Farm. August num¬ 
ber ready. C. W. GRANT, 

Iona, near Peekakill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


A HSU J NEKS SALE OK REAL ESTATE—On 

1 \ the premises at. Hillsdale, State ol itirhigan, hy Auction, 
Ou Tuesday aud Wednesday, the 7th and 8lh days of October, 
1862, commencing at 111 o'clock, A 51., will -•■II over 1.000 acres 
uf impkovki) i.anp, In ami adjoining the Village and College 
grounds, in lots to suit purchase re. from one acre upwards.— 
Also, 93 acres east of the Village; also tW ire ms, one half im¬ 
proved, 3 miles west of the Village, in lots if 4i) to 80 acres also, 
ftrera.iHW acres of wild lands lying iu the rionlhei u tier d towns 
in Hillsdale county, In lots ol 40 to 8o acres Hillsdale Village 
is a thriving aafl healthy Village, at which place Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege is located. A schedule and brief description Of these lands 
may be ohtumod after the 5th ef September next, by addressing 
the sufiscnher, at Hillsdale, Hill-dale Co., Michigan. Tiuma — 
One-fourth down, balance, long time. 

HORACE BLACKMAIL Afsignee of Esuon BkacsM.vr. 

August 6th. 1862. 6.47-St 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 
astd coiynvrissiON merchant 

EXHIBITION aud SAJ-KS ROOMS 
No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York- 

ALL kinds of new, rare, and ‘seedling Plants, Fruitis, Flowers, 
Trees, Vines,Shrubs, &c.; Iron, Wire aud Rustic Work; French, 
English and American Glass; Patent Heaters. Fort.gn and 
American Books. Magazines. Papers, Plates, Designs, Drawings, 
&c All Horticultural Novelties, as soon as introduced. 

ty All orders, &c., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor. 653-tf 


IL LI KEN’S STENCIL PAMPHLET —Shows 
how any active person can make money rapidly. Sent 
, Address D. L. MILL'IKEN, 

• Editor ••Monitor," Brandon, Vt 


Cattle. 

Sheep 

Hogs.. 
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SHOULDER ARMS. 

by o, o. ness. 

There’s a cry sweeps o’er the land— 
Shoulder arms 1 
Who will no# coward stand, 

While the country needs his aid ? 
Cowardice for fools was made. 
Shoulder arms! 

Who’s afraid to meet the foe ? 
Shoulder arms! 

Who would see the flag laid low 
In the dust by traitors base ? 

Let him ever hide his face. 

Shoulder arms! 

Who would win the soldier’s fame ? 
Shoulder arms' 

Who would bear a hero’8 name, 

Let him raise his strong arm high, 
Now to strike or uow to die. 

Shoulder ann> ’ 

See the rebel ranks advance ! 

Shoulder arms! 

Wake, man, from your guilty trance ; 
This is time for action deep, 

Not the hour for sloth or sleep ! 
Shoulder arms! 

Voices call you from the grave— 
Shoulder arms) 

Voices of the martyrs brave 
Who, amid the shock of wars, 
Battled for the stripes and stars. 
Shoulder arms! 

By the names of heroes dead, 
Shoulder arms! 

Precious hearts as yours have bled 
To maintaiu the Union's might; 

Now it is your turn to smite. 

Shoulder armsI 

Onward! onward to the van— 
Shoulder arms! 

Onward like a fearless man 1 
Stand not like one deaf and dumb 
While you bear tli' appealing drum. 
Shoulder arms! 

God will bless the work you do— 
Shoulder aims! 

He will lead you safely through 
Every peril, while you fight 
"Gainst the wrong t" uphold the right. 
Shoulder anus! 

Hesitate no longer, man— 

Shoulder arms! 

Go and do the good you can. 

Wait not till the day is past; 

Go, and while your heart beats fast, 
Shoulder arms! 


ififtf-lWIiw. 


DEVEREUX DARE, PRIVATE. 

Hits. Asiilkigh Dare always looked at her hand¬ 
some, mauly son, with a maternal pride which was 
altogether excusable. They were a fine couple, lor 
any one’s seeing, the widow and her son. Mrs. 
Dare’s forty years had not met her as enemies. The 
dark brilliance of her eyes was nudimmed. Scarce¬ 
ly a thread of silver flecked the raven blackness of 
her hair. Her complexion kept bright still Us clear, 
dark tints; and even her figure had not lost its old 
stately grace. The haughty French blood in her 
veins was not chilled either. She was as fit to be 
the mother of a hero as she bad been to be Colonel 
Dare's wife—Colonel Dare, whose hack no foeman 
ever saw. 

Her son was after her own heart. He had her 
dark eyes and hair, her sparkling expression, and 
Huguenot hauteur; all intensified in him, however, 
by the Iong-during. persistent nature ol his father, 
which he had inherited along with a certain resolute 
contour of mouth, which was the only external sign 
of his paternity. For all the rest he was. outwardly, 
a Devereux. No need to ask from which side his 
courage came—neither Dare nor Devereux had ever 
reckoned a coward among their children. 

They had been discussing, these two, an engross¬ 
ing question. It was just after that dreadful day at 
Bull Hun, when the country needed go bitterly all 
her children, and every loyal heart was throbbing 
to one anguish of endeavor. Regiments were being 
filled up rapidly, and young Dare, just home, in the 
spring of i- til. from his three years of foreign travel, 
was only waiting his mother's consent tofenlist, He 
looked at her now with persuasive eyes. 

“It should not be you, mamma, the daughter of a 
heroic race, the widow of a man who got his death¬ 
blow in the from of the fray, who would hold back 
your son when the land of his fathers needs him.’’ 

“I do not. Devereux. I am willing you should 
enlist, if only you will use the interest of your 
family to procure you a suitable commission.'' 

“I may not be worthy of one. I have not yet 
proved my fitness to rule.” 

“ Your fitness! It is in your blood.” 

“Well then, seriously, 1 do not want a commis¬ 
sion, because I feel sure that I can do more good by 
going as a private. All can not be officers, and 
more men than you think are holding back because 
they cun not. They say, ‘It is the lower orders 
who serve in the ranks: we will not tight unless our 
comrades can be gentlemen.’ Every one is waiting 
for some other. Do you think there are not men in 
Boston who will follow the flag the more readily if 
they march in company with my father’s son?” 

“Your father would not have done—did not do— 
what you wish to do.” 

“ Because he was needed otherwise.” 

He knelt down beside her, just then, that hand¬ 
some, gallant fellow, whom all women found so 
fascinating. He rested his head on her knee—it 
was an old, boyish trick he had—and looked with 
those great, persuading, dark eyes of his up into her 
face. His voice was full of appeal — his tones grew 
solemn in their earnestness. 

“Mother, I must go. 1 can only go as a private, 
for my conviction that that is my duly is unaltera¬ 
ble. If it is a sacrifice, it is one that must be made. 
Will not you make it with me? If you kept me 
back I should hardly be willing to accept life on 
such terms. It would only be a long misery, with 
the ghost of this unfulfilled duty stalking beside me 
forever. Be brave, mother, brave and kind. If I 
should fall in battle, and lie beside some Southern 
stream with my lite-blood ebbing away, let me not 
have to think, when your voice and your smile come 
back to haunt me, that I went away without your 
blessing.” 

The heart, the quick, impulsive, woman’s heart, 
through which the eager French blood throbbed, 
was softened. Tears fell from the proud eyes, and 
glistened a moment in the short curls of the head 
upon her silken lap. Then she put her hands on 
those thick curls with a caressing touch, and said 
to him: 


“You have conquered. I will not keep you back 
from the duty your eyes see so clearly. You may 
he right. At any rate, if you go, yon shall go with 
my blessing, and remember that one at home prays 
for yon every hour.” 

Tears, not her?, wet the hand her son drew to his 
mouth. Strongest hearts in the fray are tenderest 
' oftentimes at the hearth-stone. 

That was one struggle and one victory. The sol¬ 
dier had yet another conflict to dare — a harder one 
possibly —in ihe boudoir of Clara Gage. 

He went there that night after his enlistment had 
been registered. She was his betrothed wife, and 
he loved her as a brave man can love a true woman. 
It may be that he feared her a little, also. If he did. 
forgive him, for there was nothing eke out of heaven 
that he did fear. In her case it was only because 
she was so precious to him that no calamity, save 
loss of honor, could have been reckoned by the 
same measure as lose of her. Somehow' he shrank 
fromtelliug her his plan, and meeting the look he 
fancied her eyes woqM wear when she heard it; 
and so he had unfolded it to her in a note "which she 
had received that morning. He hoped that she 
would have reconciled herself to his views before 
he saw her. 

I think he could have done a good many sterner 
things with less fluttering of the heart than he felt 
when he walked into the little azure-hung room 
where she waited for him. 

She was a beauty of a different type from his 
handsome mother; but of one no less haughty. She 
was pure Saxon, with hair of dun gold, and blue 
eyes which could sw r im in seas ot passionate tender¬ 
ness, but "which knew how to flash scorn, or sciutil- 
late anger. Just the woman for long loving or lODg 
hating. Your dark-eyed beauties are too stormy; 
their emotions exhaust themselves. For slow, strong 
patience, in hating or loving, give me a slight wo¬ 
man with fair hair and innocent-looking blue eyes. 

Miss Gage met her lover cordially enough —a 
wary general does not commence his attack till ho 
has reconnoitered the field. If he can maintain his 
own line of defense and lure the enemy to leave 
covert and begin the battle, so ranch the better the 
chances in his favor. Perhaps Miss Gage had read 
Hardee. 

She talked smilingly about the weather. She was 
going, next week, to Newport—couldn’t she per¬ 
suade him to go? They would have merry times. 

“I shall have to do with other balls,” he said, a 
little resolutely, determined that she should beat no 
longer about the bush of his purpose. 

She raised her eyebrows slightly. 

“Saratoga?” 

“ Virginia, rather.” 

“ A bad time to go South, in summer.” 

“Necessity makes all times alike. Did you not 
get my note?" < 

“ What—that pleasantry you sent me this morning 
about enlisting? Did yon think I did not know you 
better? Fancy Devereux Dare trudging through the 
Virginia mud, with that, rolled-up bundle, whatever 
they call it, on his back! ” 

“It is well to fancy it, Clara. It will be real soon. 
1 enlisted to-night.” 

“ Without asking me?" 

“Forgive me. .My life was God’s and my coun¬ 
try’s before it was yours. 1 kuew my duty. I 
dared not run the risk of having my resolution 
shaken by your persuasions. I should not be worth 
your loving, Clara, if I could shrink from what 1 
know I am called of Heaven to do." 

“I thought Heaven's calls were of a more peace¬ 
ful nature—to pray or preach to men. not shoot 
them. V hat does your mother say?” 

*• That she will pray for her absent soldier every 
hour in the day. Her prayers and yours will be my 
shield.” 

“ 1 will not pray for you! ” The girl’s lips whit¬ 
ened with anger and resolution as she spoke. 

“Not pray for me?" 

“No; unless I do so unwittingly, in the prayer 
we are taught to offer for our enemies. You are my 
enemy if you go.” 

There was nothing weak or irresolute in Miss 
Gage’s face, ller voice was quiet and even. Dare 
shivered as its firm tones fell on his ear. 

“Clara.” he cried, “wliat does this mean? You 
said that you loved me last night.” 

“It means simply that, like most women, I give 
in such measure as I receive. Last night I thought 
you loved me.” 

“And so I do, God knows!’’ 

“ Do you think I believe you? Would a man who 
loved a woman go away from her to almost certain 
destruction without even the grace to tell her his 
purpose until after he had pledged himself? Why 
did you not come here before you enlisted?" 

“Because 1 was Loo cowardly. You have the 
honest truth now. i loved you so well that I dared 
not trust myself to your persuasions. My duty. 1 
hope, 1 should have done in any ease.; but I shrank 
from the strain my heart-strings would suffer in 
doing it when you were holding me hack.” 

A halt-suppressed triumph looked from Clara 
Gage’s eyes, rriie liked, even then, this confession 
of her power over him. She determined to test it 
fully. As his mother had done before her, she 
asked, 

•• Why do you not get a commission?—I know you 
could. It would be bad enough to have you go at 
best. It is so much easier to fight where the martial 
music clashes, and the excitement of the hour works 
heart and brain to madness, than to wait at home 
and open every day’s newspaper as it it might con¬ 
tain your death-warrant. I might bear it; 1 might 
forgive your leaving me so cruelly, if you went in a 
position worthy of your name. If you go as a pri¬ 
vate. 1 never will.” 

Dare’s courage rose now. Summoned by her 
attack, it leaped up and formed into line-of-battle 
with quick bravery. He answered her as he had 
answered his mother before—gave her, with calm 
patience, all his reasons. 

Her eyes hardened, looking wide at him with a 
cold want of comprehension, of sympathy, which he 
had never seen in them before. She. waited until he 
was all through, when she said —oh! so quietly — 

“ My mind is not changed. If you go, as you have 
planned, you go my enemy, not my betrothed.” 

Passion-beat of the dark-browed Devereux. tem¬ 
pered lo firmness by the Dare persistency, rose up 
in his nature and took the reins. Ilad he yielded 
then to her commands, so ungently given. I believe 
that nothing could have appeased the measure of 
his self-contempt lmt to die by his own hand, like 
an old Roman. Fhe had gone just the one step too 
far. lie had no more persuasion for her now, and 
scant courtesy. His voice shivered through her 
nerves like the sharp whirr of a bullet. 

“I accept the position toward you which you 
elect! Miss Gage, you had better ask God to for¬ 
give you in time; your death-bed will not be easy 
without such mercy!” 


She trembled. There was that in his tone and 
manner which appalled her. She began to feel that 
she was a woman, and weak: and he was a man. 
and strong. But she had a pride as stern and inflex¬ 
ible as his courage. For sole answer she took from 
her finger a ring, wherein a single diamond sparkled, 
and dropped it into his extended palm. Then 
rising, .she bowed as she would have dismissed a 
morning visitor, os he stood, hat in hand, before 
her.* He had loved that woman, with her blue eves 
and her pale hair. He looked at her hungrily. His 
soul clamored for one touch of her careless hand, 
her falsely-smiling lips, But he mastered the emo¬ 
tion, and only said. 

•• I shall fight the better for this. Miss Gage! More 
than one dead rebel will have you to thank for his 
death-wound. The man who leaves least at home 
can best afford to throw his life away.” 

Two days after that he marched with his regiment. 
He had not seen Clara Gage again. 

She did not go the next week to Newport. She 
had said he would lie to her only as her enemy, hut 
a sickening longing took possession of her to trace 
that enemy's fate. She could not have danced — 1 
think her limbs were too unsteady. Her father — 
she had no mother- was astonished at her resolution 
to remain in town all through the season; combated 
it a little at first; then became convinced that, after 
all. no place was more comfortable than Beacon 
Hill, and began to rejoice secretly In the prospect of 
coming from business to au open house, and a home 
which a woman's presence made comfortable. 

He knew nothing of the groat wave that had swept 
over his daughter's life. He heard, indeed, that 
Devereux Dare, whom he knew to he his prospective 
son-in-law, had gone to the war as a private. Like 
every one else he wondered, and grumbled out, be¬ 
sides. a little personal dissatisfaction. He knew not 
that the vow which hound those two had been sun¬ 
dered; and if the face opposite to him was pale, he 
had not too much perception to joke hie daughter 
about her sweet-heart, until one day she silenced 
him with these words, at which he experienced 
something such a sensation as if a rebel shell had 
fallen suddenly at his feet and exploded there: 

“ Father, there are some things which I can not 
bear — this is one. Never name Mr. Dare’s name 
to me again." 

Thereupon she retired into her shell, and he was 
lef t outside wondering. He had thought to please 
her by talking of her lover; to give her an oppor¬ 
tunity to express her grief at his absence, and seek 
for sympathy; but it seemed she did not like it. 
Well, he could He silent; it cost him nothing. 
Little he knew what to hear that name or to speak 
it cost her! 

The autumn had not passed before, in the depths 
of her soul, she had repented; but her stubborn 
pride would scarcely acknowledge it even t.o her¬ 
self. She would not open her heart to one emo¬ 
tion eff tender ruth. Yet there was something 
feverish in the eagerness with w hich she caught at 
every day’s paper. Scarcely his own mother fol¬ 
lowed the footsteps of that regiment so ceaselessly. 

Mrs. Dare waited in hope. Once persuaded to 
consent to her son’s wishes, she had gone with him 
heart and soul. She had said she would pray for 
him hourly, and she did. Perhaps those prayers were 
mighty to turn aside Hon them bullets. He was in 
many engagements—wounded slightly sometimes; 
hut, so far, he had seemed to hear a charmed life. 
No great peril came near him. 

Before he went away he had told his mother that 
all was at an end between him and Miss Gage, 
and given her the reason. He had not entered into 
particulars, but the little he said had been enough 
to enlist on his side all Ms mother’s ardent sympa¬ 
thies. The two women had been almost friends 
before — drawn together by their love for one ob¬ 
ject. Since he went away they had never spoken. 
They had met in the street a few times, passing 
each other with a cold bow, and that was all. Mrs. 
Dare saw at these times that the girl was growing 
pale, and it did her heart good. 

At length came the news from Winchester, of the 
retreat where the Massachusetts boys brought up 
the rear, forming in the line of battle and fighting 
as they went, la the list of the wounded two wo¬ 
men read with strained eyes, these words: 

“Private Devereux Dare — dangerously.” 

One with white lips, and a cry of passionate be¬ 
wailing—“ Oh my, boy! my boy!” The other, with 
tearless face, and the wail of a yet deeper agony— 
“And 1 told him I would not pray for him!” 
Each with the one purpose of hastening to her 
hero. 

Miss Gage did not delay. She put on her bonnet 
and went at once to his mother’s house. Mrs, Dare 
received her coldly. 

“ I do not understand your coming here now." 
she began. •• I am in too much trouble to receive 
visitors. Do you not know — have you not heard 
_ v> 

“Every thing. Can’t you see that, it is killing 
me? Even though you are his mother, you would 
forgive me if you kuew what I have suffered. I 
love him. I did love him all the while. I must, 
1 will go to him. I must hear him speak my par¬ 
don before he dies." 

Mrs. Dare’s warm, impulsive heart softened to 
the poor, anguish-torn creature, who sank implor¬ 
ingly on the floor at her feet. She knelt down be¬ 
side her and folded her arms round her and raised 
her up. 

“ You shall go, Clara; you shall go with me, and 
I pray God that we may yet look upon his face 
again in this life’s life. The train leaves at four. 
Can you be ready?” 

“ You will find me waiting for you at the depot." 

It was well for Clara Gage that she had a proud 
woman’s fortitude. Once assured that she might go 
to him. she did not suffer her limbs to tremble, or 
her face to betray her. With step as lofty as ever, 
she went home. She met her father going up the 
steps. 

•• Father,” she said, speaking with the calmness of 
one all whose plans are fixed—•• Devereux is dan¬ 
gerously wounded, and I am going to him. I shall 
start at four with Mrs. Dare." 

Seldom is a woman in any position more entirely 
her own mistress than was Miss Gage. Her father 
never thought of disputing her will, or interfering 
with her purposes. Moreover, he had never been 
informed of the dissolution of her engagement, and 
thought it but natural that she should resolve to go 
to her lover. She encountered no opposition from 
him. therefore, but rather help. Hurriedly her 
preparations were made, and when Mrs. Dare 
reached the station she found her companion wait¬ 
ing for her. 

It was midnight of the second day when, after 
long travel and many delays, they reached the hos¬ 
pital. For a moment Mrs. Dare held parley with 
the surgeon. 


“ Was it safe to go to him? Would he know them? 
Where was his wound?” 

Clara Gage listened for the reply, clasping Mrs. 
Dare’s arm with her nervous fingers till it ached. 

“ Y T es, they might see him and tend him; it would 
do no harm: but he would not know them, he was 
delirious. His right arm was shot away, and he 
had, besides, a severe wound in his chest.” 

“ Was there any hope?" 

“ A little —Ibere might he a chance for him, with 
good nursing. It looked more like it now than it 
did two days ago.” 

Then they went to his bedside—those two women 
who loved him. 

He lay there, his cheeks flushed, his eyes wild 
with fever. He was talking incoherently — living 
over again, as it seemed, the brave charge in 
which be had fallen. At last he murmured in ten¬ 
der tones. 

“ You said you would pray for me. mother. Are 
yon praying for your boy, now?" 

Then, indeed, tears rained from his mother's eyes 
as she stood bending over him. But Miss Gage 
could not weep; had she not said she would not 
pray for him? 

For dayR they tended him — almost, it seemed, 
without sleep or rest; hardly knowing, in their 
anxiety, whelher it was one day or many. There 
were slow steps from despair toward hope; and by- 
and-by there came an afternoon when he looked 
at them with calm eyes, and spoke to them in his 
own voice. 

“Mother, you here? This makes home in a 
strange land. And Clara—?" 

Miss Gage was not too proud then to sink on her 
knees by the bedside, and her voice shook so with 
her sobs that he could hardly hear her say, 

“Forgive me—oh, can you? I did notmeau it 
when I said yon were my enemy, and I would not 
pray for you. I have prayed for you, Devereux." 

“And I have forgiven you, Clara. Not at first, 
though; the sense of wrong was too bitter then. It 
was just before that last charge. The bullets were 
raining thick, and I knew it was an even chance 
whether I came out of it alive. Then I thought of 
you. 1 remembered how I had loved you. The 
bitterness went out of my heart, and that mighty 
love surged back. When the rest shouted their war- 
cry I only cried * Clara!’ and on we swept.’’ 

“ No more talkiug, ladies, unless you would lose 
again all we have gained.” 

It was the surgeon's • voice, as he went his round, 
and it put an end to a conversation that, gave back 
to Clara Gage hope and youth. 

It was not until they had been able to remove the 
beloved patient by easy stageB to Boston that any 
thing was said about the future. Then, one day, he 
drew from his bosom a ring fastened to his neck by 
a blue ribbon. 

“Untie it, Clara." 

Miss Gage obeyed him. as he reached it toward 
her. 

For a moment he held the ring, sparkling and 
glittering in the fingers of his one hand. Then he 
said: 

“ I put on this ring before with my right hand. ! 
had a strong arm then to shield and support you. 
Do you care to wear my token, when I have only 
my left hund to put it on with?” 

For all answer she held out her finger, "waiting for 
the ring, no hesitated still. 

“ Do you understand all it means? Do you care 
to marry a one-armed man?” 

“ 1 care to be yours, if you think me good enough 
to wear the honor of your name. I shall only bo 
prouder of my hero becauRe he bears about with 
him a token of how dear he held his country and 
his manhood.” 

And so the ring was placed again on Clara 
Gage's finger, and the next week they were mar¬ 
ried. He had wanted her before, hut he needed 
her now; and she bad come too near to losing 
him to delay her happiness by any coy pretenses. 

lie has gained strength rapidly—perhaps because 
he wilted to be well, or because he was so happy. 
Ilis country had yet work for him t.o do. As one 
who had a right to say “ come” and not “ go,” he 
has aided in the cause of recruiting under the re¬ 
cent calls. He who has given so much has a right 
to ask others to risk something. To those who know 
him his example is more eloquent than his words.— 
Haiders Weekly. 

“MY WIFE SAVED IT FOR ME.” 

One hot afternoon, when the air scorched the 
lungs as it was breathed in, and no business was 
stirring to keep the brain from going to sleep, I lay 
and dozed quietly and shadily in my room, which 
overlooked the street. Presently there came voices. 
Two men appeared to be in confab on my door¬ 
step. The windows "were wide open, but the shut¬ 
ters were closed; their voices came up to me with 
great clearness, so that I had no choice but to hear. 

The tenor of their conversation was curious. 
One, it seemed, had found life cheery and pleasant, 
and Fortune’s wheel had revolved with a touch of 
his finger, turning all to gold. The other was at the 
foot of the hill, and gray-headed, as I afterwards 
discovered. Both were men past middle age. Both 
were, to all appearance, hearty and of long-lived 
stock. Each had gone his way thruugh life, and a 
chance meeting had led them both to sit down on 
my door-step and cool off in the shade, and they 
(ell into an earnest talk. Evidently schoolmates 
once, of later years they had seen little of each 
other. It was a favorable opportunity, this of my 
door-step, to compare notes. 

“Tell me, John." said the more poorly clad of the 
two, " how have, you come to get along so well and 
make money till you have got rich?” John’s voice 
fell into a tender lone, as he answered, “I'll tell 
you; it was my wife w'ho did it!” “ Your wile, 
John—how?” -Why, simply in this way.” replied 
John. “One day, when I had been in business for 
four or live years, I wanted money badly, and didn't 
know where to raise a hundred dollars that I needed 
to pay a note falling due next day. I told my wife 
that night. 

She made no reply, but rose and went to the 
closet, handy, and came back holding out a stocking 
well filled. Handing it to me, “There. John, are 
one hundred and twenty dollars, which I have saved 
up in sixpences and shillings: take them and do 
what you please with them.” I hadn’t a word to 
say; but that taught me a lesson. I resolved to be 
careful of the small outgoes after that. Peter, and I 
was; and now. after ten years. I am worth enough 
to keep me and mine above want. 

1 found that the way to make money was to be 
careful of the small things—a sixpence here and 
shilling there. And, above all, that an economical 
and loving wife may make a man instead of break¬ 
ing him. My wife put a new notion into my head, 


and I have never forgotten it. She has made me 1 
what I never should have made of myself.” 

I heard Peter heave a sigh, as he acknowledged i 
that his wife did not consult his interest, but alwnv 
spent up to her income. And then l could not help 
thinking that if women would only realize the 
power they have of making a man’s home happy, }, y T 
adapting themselves to circumstance j, how many 1 
more genial, steady husbands and lathers there 
would he, and how much good it would do every 
man to say, as John said—“My wife saved it fo r 
me. She has made me what I am—comfortable and 
happy and contented.” 


fit 


SOME LITTLE JOKERS. 

None of us like the crying of another person’s 
baby. 

Marriage is like money—seem to want it and 
you don't get it. 

If tobacco gets scarce, there’s no harm done. If 
you can’t chew, eschew. 

Fellow citizens. “ go where glory waits you » 
and don't let her have to wait long. 

“Did you ever know such a mechanical genius 
as my son?" said an old lady; “ he has made a fiddfo 
out of his own head, and has wood enough for 
another.” 

A paper can publish the appointments after the 
coming in of a new administration, but what paper 
in the world is large enough to publish half the dis¬ 
appointments. 

Sheridan, speaking of his stay at a hotel, ob¬ 
served: “ I called for a bottle, of wine that my land¬ 
lord might live; I abstained from drinking it that I 
might live, too." 

“ Why did you come back?” asked a sleek, well- 
fed citizen, of a poor half-sick federal soldier just 
returned from McClellan's army. “ Whrj don't you 
go!'" replied the soldier. 

The rebel government, says Prentice, finding 
that its troops are chiefly remarkable, for running, 
has hit upon the happy expedient of obviating the 
trouble by enlisting cripples. 


§mu Ux Hi? fffittttij. 
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LOVE YOUR PARENTS. 


If you love them, you will delight to be in their company, 
and take pleasure in being at home with them. It is painful 
to them to sec that you are happier anywhere than at home, 
and fonder of any other society than theirs. No companion 
should be so valued by you ns a kind father or mother. 

If you love them, you will strive in all things to please the e. 
Wo are always anxious to please those whom we regard, an 1 
to avoid whatever would give them pain. If we are cureless 
whether wo please or displease any one. it is obviously im¬ 
possible that we ran have any affection for them. The essence 
of piety toward Goi>, is a deep solicitude to please Him ; un.-J 
the essence of fllinl piety is a solicitude to please your parents 

Young people, dwell upon this single simple thought 
child's pleasure should hr to please his parents. This is its 
essence of love, and the sum of all your duty. If you n ril 
adopt this rule—if you would write this upon your heart—if 
you would make this the standard of your tonduet—I might 
lay down my pen. for it includes everything in itself. 

Oh, that you could be brought to reason and resolve thin. — 
“I am hound by every tie of Gop and man, of reason snd 
revelation, of honor and gratitude, to do all I can to make 
my parents happy, by doing whatever w ill give them pleasure, 
and by avoiding whatever will give them pain. By Gut 
help, I will from this hour study and do whatever will pro¬ 
mote their comfort. I will make my will to consist iu doing 
theirs, and my earthly happiness to arise from making t.Vu 
happy. 1 will sacrifice my ow n predilections, and be satisfied 
with their choice." Noble resolution, and just and proper 
Adopt it, act upon it, and you will never repent of it. Do 
not have any earthly happiness that is indulged at the ex per. 
of theirs. A: S. D. 

Antwerp. N. Y., 1S62. 

-. ♦ .- 
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MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 9, 3. 7,14, 8 was a sister of Juno. 

My 17, 23. 21. 18. 13 was the daughter of Saturn. 

My 2. 20. 5 was a son of Mercury. 

My 1, 13,14. 21 10, 20 was the goddess of justice. 

My 17, 21,10, 14 3 was the birthplace of Jupiter. 

My 14. 12.14,1, 6 was a brother of Saturn. 

My 16, 11, 20 was the cave J upiter was secreted in. 

My 22. 6, 7, 20 was the place wheTc Bacchus was educated. 
My 4, IS, 21, 3.12, 24.10 13 were the children of Nereus. 

My 15. 12. 5, 24, IS was what iEolus gave to Ulysses on his 
departure from au island. 

My whole is what we should all remember these bard times. 

Spencer, Tioga Co.. N. V., 1S62. Mary. 

SFjF' Answer in two -weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 

Determine the sides of a right-angled triangle, by knowing 
that the radius of an inscribed circle is 2S0 and the s;de of 
an inscribed square 480. 

Gaines. Wyoming Co., N. Y., 1862. Oliver Brows. 

£3?" Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ANAGRAM. 

Sunshine the looking creeps creeps shadow the is over and 
and of always shoulder. 

Bellevue, Ohio, 1862. Ida M. Cowle. 

J3?" Answer in two weeks. 

AN3WERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. t IN No. 6(i0. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:— Sympathetical. 

Answer to Geographical Decapitations:—Prome, Jask, Sa¬ 
mos. Van, Amour. Linn, Cass, Potter, Ashe. Gentry. 

Answer to Riddle:—Veil—vile—live—evil. 

Answer to Engineering Problem:—3040.122 v feet. 
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WINTER CARE 


’o-year-old Spanish Merino Ewes, owned by Isaac J. Whitney, Esq., of Clarkson, Monroe County, N. Our artist, 
farm to take the sketch, says the sheep portrayed are fair samples of a large portion of the flock they represent Mr. 
on and bred from sheep selected by him from the best flocks in Vermont Ilis purchases have been made from Messrs, 
noted breeders of Merinos in the Green Mountain State, so famous for its fine-wooled sheep. Morgan horses, etc. 
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OP SHEEP. 


At no period in the Agricultural history of our ; 
country, if wo except the brief space of time during 
which the “wav of 1812" was waged, did the wool 
and mutton product of the land bear SO important a 
relation to the income ot the farm as at the present. 
Duriug the last campaign of Narolkon. little or no 
wool could be obtained from abroad, and when our 
own Government engaged in strife with the mother 
country, and the agricultural population were trans¬ 
ferred from their peaceful life to the stern conflicts 
of the battle-field, wool advanced to enormous rates. 
From 1800 to 1807 the price wus nominal; in 1807 
and 1808 full blood Merino was worth one dollar per 
pound; in 1800 if. reached two dollars per pound, 
and remained at about this valne until the close of 
the war. In 1815 it again sank to very low rates, 
and continued dull and unprofitable to producers 
until about 182-L From a table of the “current 
prices of wool in Boston.” embracing a period of 
thirty-eight years, furnished by Geo. Livermore, 
Esq., to Henry S. Raniult., LL.D., and which we 
find in the Essay upon “Sheep Husbandry"’ read 
before the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, by Mr. 
R., at its last winter meeting, we ascertain the prices 
in 1824 to be:—Fine, 70 cents; medium, 45; coarse, 
33. From the beginning of 1827 to the close of 
1801, thirty-five years, the average price of fine wool 
was 50 3-10 cents per pound; of medium, 42 8-10 
cents; of coarse, 354 cents. Those Rl rax readers 
who desire to institute comparisons with recent or 
present data, are referred to the wool markets pub¬ 
lished regularly in our columns. 

With reference to the mutton value of this farm 
animal, we will only state that within our own 
recollection, sheep were slaughtered by thousands 
in Western New York for tho pelts and tallow. 
Less than twenty-five years ago, “Alleghany Veni¬ 
son,”—the title which it bore,—was hawked about 
the streets of Rochester at nominal prices, and the 
seller would dispose of such of his load a-s remaiued 
on hand at nightfall to chandlers for manufacturing 
purposes. To-day, butchers declare that it requires 
more time, and entails more labor, to procure a 
meager supply of mutton for the shambles, than to 
obtain all other meats. In the hope that this pres¬ 
sure would be relieved, they put up their offerings 
fifty cents per ICO pounds two weeks since. Sheep¬ 
skin tanners, their business depending upon the 
slaughter-house for supplies, have been in close 
quarters for material to work up, and they also 
have materially advanced the rates for pelts. Up to 
present writing not much relief has been afforded. 
Farmers seem determined to keep their sheep.—to 
enter more largely into wool producing,—and as 
such is the fact, a lew general hints concerning their 
care, management, etc., more especially during the 
winter season, will at least be opportune. 

For a considerable time a discussion has been 
going forward, through the agricultural press, 
as to the best climate for sheep. Many have 
maintained that in the Northern section of our 
country, and particularly in the extreme North- 
Western States, sheep-raising must prove a much 
more hazardous business than in sections where 
the winter months are comparatively genial. 
Summing up (he entire arguments and experiences, 
we believe it has been fully proved that sheep will 
stand cold weather without injurious effect, provided 
proper shelter from rains be given them. It is not 
cold weather but wet. that produces such mortality 
in our flocks. Experience has shown that sheep 
need as much protection in the South-West as in 
Minnesota or Iowa. A more kindly atmosphere pre¬ 
vails in the former portion of the Union than in the 
latter, but the changes are more frequent, and the 
sheep oltener get thoroughly soaked to the skin. 
Regarding this point we cannot refrain from making 
a brief extract from the American Stock Journal. 
It remarks:—“ When sheep are exposed to rains so 
aa to become entirely wet, a cold raw wind and a 
dam p soil can not help but carry off much of the heat 
which is necessary to the well-being of the sheep. 


The natural heat of the body of sheep (105°) is 
much higher than that of horses and cattle. This 
heat is kept up by the consumption of food (or 
burning of fuel) in the lungs, etc., ol the animal. 

To prevent this heat from flying off, the sheep are 
provided with a good warm coat of wool. To be 
effectual, however, the coat must he kept dry. In 
a cold, dry climate, if the wool gets a little wet on 
the outside, it is soon frozen, and this acts as a coat 
of mail, with a good warm lining of dry wool 
inside, so that the heat from the warm body within 
does not fly off. It is said tin?! the Scotch Highland¬ 
ers in olden times, when exposed during frosty 
nights, wet their plaids before lying down to sleep, 
and by holding them a short time from their bodies 
they were frozen in a stiff hard board, sufficiently 
thick and impervious to defend them from the cold. 
The slight coat of frozen wool acts in the same way. 
But in wet weather there is no such protection.” 

Economy, if no higher motive, will urge the shel¬ 
ter of sheep, and the arguments educed are sub¬ 
stantial, for the following reasons:—First, It removes 
disease and promotes the general health of the 
flock. Second, It will increase the quantity and 
improve tho quality of the fleece, Third, The bene¬ 
ficial results arising therefrom will be very percep¬ 
tible at the time of yeaning. Fourth, Warm and 
comfortable quarters are equivalent to a certain 
amount of food. During cold weather a considera¬ 
ble portion of the food consumed is taken up by the 
animal economy, used lor the purpose of supplying 
bodily heat, and the expenditure in this direction is 
in exact ratio to the exposure which stock are com¬ 
pelled to undergo. These propositions are founded 
upon the basis that everything furnished (or the 
comfort of the animal must redound to the healthi¬ 
ness of the system, and, consequently, to its pro¬ 
ductiveness and perfection. 

While we are thus endeavoring to impress upon 
the minds of farmers the necessity of shelter for 
sheep, it must be remembered that there is quite a 
distinction between protection and confinement. 
Where the latter system is adopted, we are but 
removing one defect and instituting another. Those 
■ who have been eminently successful in the rearing 
and management of sheep, are confident that ani¬ 
mal instinct will prompt the flock to seek for shelter 
when it is needed, and it nas been the course ol 

• such shepherds to allow latitude for exercise. 

In bringing flocks to winter quarters, they can not 
be herded together indiscriminately, and, at the 
same time, attain their highest good. While we can 
not lay down any rules for guidance, a tew general 
principles may he stated, which, with the watchful¬ 
ness of the flock-master, and the judicious exercise 
' of his judgment, may prove all that is necessary. 

Tho size of the flock, and the conveniences at hand, 
i will have their controlling influences.but the strong 
i and the weak should be separated,—another divi- 

• sion will contain the breeding ewes, a fourth the 
lambs, and so on, keeping, if possible, each class 
and age by themselves. 

Entertaining the supposition that all have been 
brought, to the place designed for their winter home, 
i the uext subject for consideration is feeding. Ani¬ 
mals desire their food as regularly and plentifully 
. as man, yet this is a feature seldom recognized by 
. “creation’s lord.” In many cases, feast and famine 
, bear alternate sway, and a flock thus kept—although 
I the amount fed out during the season may be greater 
, than where a systematic course is pursued—will 
| never thrive. In the choice ot fodder, much discrimi- 
k nation may he used, and, probably, we cannot do our 
, readers—not alone sheep-breeders, but atock-grow- 
. ers generally—better service than to re-publish the 
3 result of a series of experiments conducted by 
. Veit, Professor of Agriculture in the lioyal Institu- 
; lion of Bavaria. He remarks: 
i The straw of the usual leguminous fruits, and 
) especially of lentils, vetches and peas, is more nutri- 
i tious than the straw of seed-clover. The greener 
. the tips are. the less it is lodged, the better can it be 
) dried and brought in, the more nourishing it is. 
s The fine stalk vetch straw is also very nutritious, 
r behind which stands somewhat the pea straw, with 
?. its thicker stalk. All straw of leguminous fruit is 
particularly a welcome fodder to sheep, on which 
p, account, therefore, it is greatly prized by many 
, sheep-owners, and considered equal to hay. 
e Oat and barley straw is the straw for fodder of the 
r cereal fruits. Oat straw is most agreeable, and also 
- most nutritious, on account of its peculiar taste, fur 
b all species of cattle, because on the tips of (he pani- 
e cles are usually found unripe grains, and oats are 
I. cut before they are fully ripe. Barley straw has. on 
?, account of its moisture, and short period of vegeta- 
.1 tion, a high value as ioddor, and other things being 
d equal, is as nutritious as oat straw, if it were not, as 
it is the case, fully ripe before reaping. Yet it, is more 
y liable to injure than oat straw, because it imbibes 
p more moisture Irom the air and soil, 
n Straw of summer wheat, summer spelt, nud sum- 
»- mer rye, for fodder, sfancls after oat and barley 
e straw. 

e The sialic of maize, or Indian corn, contains much 
i. saccharine matter, and therefore is very nutritions, 
g used fine, and agreeable to all kinds of cattle The 
l. cobs, after the corn has been taken off, ground up. 
o are likewise a very nutritious fodder, and the hard 
a stalks may be chopped up for the purpose. Taking 
it all these things into view, it stands next to the straw r 
p. of summer rye in value as fodder. 








GFROTUP OR 1 TYVO - YEAR- OLD Sl?AJNnS3T MERINO EWES. 


Millet straw has a hard stalk, but contains at least 
as much nutriment as the winter straws. 

Buckwheat, on account of its quantity on a field 
of less fertility, and it ot fine stalk, in which its 
value as fodder from its straw being rich with 
leaves, is enhanced, is as good as the straw ol win¬ 
ter grain. 

Bean straw, in case its leaves have not falleu off 
or decayed, and the ends ot Ihe stalks are green 
when it, is cut, as many experiments have Shown, is 
more valuable than generally supposed. 

Whether water is a necessity of the sheep during 
winter, was a mooted point for a long period, but it 
is now ranked among their wants. True, an animal 
will quench its thirst by eating snow, and a man 
will satisfy nature’s cravings in the same manner, if 
compelled; but where a choice is given to both, the 
tastes can be readily discovered. Sheep will not 
over-drink where constant access to water may be 
had, and the objection that the animal is rubbed of 
natural beat by these draughts in cold weather, is 
nullified if proper shelter has been provided. 

YVe have thus endeavored to glance at the essen¬ 
tials in the Winter Management of Sheep; and if the 
flock arc brought in good condition to the yard—not 
permitted to roam over frost-bitten fields, seeking 
for the necessities of lilb—sheltered comfortably, fed 
with regularity, and in sufficient quantity, there is 
not the shadow of a doubt*but what, the owner will 
receive such reward as a quiet conscience and a 
plethoric purse are credited with yielding to those 
who desire mental ease, and physical comlort. 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


Surface Application of .Manure. 

The Mark Lane Express, in commenting upon 
the various experiments of Professor Voetaker, 
states that ihe Prof, judging from the results of 
these numerous trials, leans to the opinion that the 
spreading of farm-yard compost on the surface of 
the soil, for even a considerable period before it is 
plowed in, is by no means so Injurious a practico as 
farmers have hitherto been led to suppose. He 
says that - on all soils with a moderate proportion 
of clay, no fear need be entertained of valuable fer¬ 
tilizing substances becoming wasted, it tho manure 
can not be plowed in at once. Fresh, and even 
well-rotted dung, contains very little free ammonia: 
and since active fermentation, and with it tho fur¬ 
ther evolution ot free ammonia, is stopped by 
spreading out the manure on the field, valuable 
manuring matters can not escape into the air by 
adopting this plan.” If this is a reasonable conclu¬ 
sion, it goes far to remove the dread of losing, on 
such soils, the better portions of farm-yard manure 
by top-dressings. As the season will soon bo here 
when these dressings are commonly applied to 
grass, it will be useful to remember this fact. 

The best time for applying the manure is held, by 
the great Cheshire grass farmers, to be in the end of 
September or the beginning of October, particularly 
in a showery period, as the grass soon covers it, and 
renders it less liable to be damaged by the sun or 
drying winds. ___ 

Absorptive Power of the Isoil. 

In- recent, issues of the Rural, articles have 
appeared embracing the subject-matter indicated by 
the above title. Quite a number of farmers main¬ 
tain that certain kinds of soil are “leachy,”—that 
the fertilizing materials applied will he carried 
through by moisture, and that vegetation thereon 
will derive little or no benefit from any manurial 


application. The Scottish Farmer is discussing the should the disease, spread, the animals in the vari- 
matter, and remarks: ous stages of the disease should be kept apart from 

No contribution of science to the practice of agri- j each other. The whole flock, be it ever so large, 
culture is more calculated to arrest the attention of should be turned and examined, and this operation 
the farmer than ihe various observations which have should be repeated daily, or as Mien as it can well 
been made, within the last Jew years, regarding the be done. Whithont asserting that the disease w not 
remarkable power the soil possesses of absorbing j infectious in the early stage, it is far lees so than 
and retaining some of the indispensable elements ot afterwards; thus t»y carefully removing every 
the plant. They are the more worthy of attention I affected case we may prevent the infection spread- 
inasmuch as the facts which have been determined [ ing to the remainder, and thus obviate the necessity 
are. to a certain extent, opposed to some of the more Of resorting to inoculation; for should no fresh case 
! commonly prevalent opinions. They lend but little appear for twenty-one days, we may consider the 
countenance to the idea that, t he manure, when com- flock safe, unless again exposed to infection, 
mitted to the soil, lies there in a precarious eontli- By the time the disease has manifested itself 
tion, liable at any moment to be deprived of its in the inoculated cases, we shall be able to 
soluble constituents by the rain, and of its volatile | judge as to the propriety of inoculating the 
matters by the. heat of the sun’s rays; but, on the whole flock, which, indeed, is the -afi‘s.t p an, 
contrary, they tend to show that there is a eonserva- unless there is every probability of confining the 
tive influence at work ia the soil, which imprisons disease to ton or a dozen cases by daily examin- 
these substances witbin it, and stores and preserves ation and separation. The carcases of the dead 
them for the future uses of the plant; and, what is sheep, including the skins, must be buried carefully, 
more, it exercises this influence more powerfully on or decomposed by sulphuric acid.” 
those substances which are most sparingly distrib- | From Bell’s Messenger we learn that the medicines 
uted through the soil, holding with the firm grasp employed in Mr. Parry ^ flock, whore ihe disease 
of a miser the potash and ammonia, but leaving the was first apparent, are very simple, consisting 
soda and lime, which are loss important to the plant, chiefly of nitrate of potassa. mingled with the water 
at the mercy of the rain. The discovery of these which is placed in the troughs, unlil a subsidence ot 
facts has thrown an entirely new light on the chemis- the fever takes place, alter which sulphate ot iron 
try of the soil; for they have shown that it must be has been substituted. W here diarrhoea has come 
studied not merely by itself, but in relation to the on — as it not untreqnently does m the latter stage 
Various substances with which it comes in contact of the malady, more particularly il the pox becomes 
in the course of cultivation, so as to trace the iufiu- confluent-opium is recommended as a valuable 
ences which they mutually exert; and thus a subject agent to arrest the attack, which, it not quickly stop- 
already sufficiently complex has become more diffi- ped, very soon carries off the sheep, 
cult and laborious than it was before. Speaking of inoculation, the Messenger remarks: 

“Nearly three weeks have now elapsed since Mr. 

Parry's flock were inoculated; and it is worthy 
small Pox ill Sheep. of remark that out of 116 ewes in which the disease 


Small Pox iu Sheep. 

Considerable alarm prevails in the minds of 
English farmers at the present time, because of the 
re-appearance of Variola Dvina, or Small Pox, in 


was thus artificially, as it were, produced, he has 
lost only l; while of those which look the disease 


•appearance of Variola Dvina , or Small Pox, in natnra ]|y ) the losses have already been sixty per 
coral of the lending flocks of sheep upon the UIK i there are numbers of other sheep of whose 

and. This formidable disease made its advent in recover y there is little hope,—indeed, the total loss 

... - , r... 1 .1. *_.1. A-■ .1 I 1 - - . . I 


Island. This formidable disease made its advent in recovt , 
English flocks iu 1847, and dining that year and ^ tbog 
1848 proved exceedingly destructive. At its first w y 
appearance the disease was clearly traced to certain 
importations of Merinos from Denmark and Ger- th(J rfig 
many,—its present outbreak is concealed in mys- p avoni 
tery. The London Agricultural Go-ette contains an a , 
article showiughow the malady may be circumvent- ■ b f cnt>s 
ed and destroyed, from which we extract the follow- p 0arM 
ing:—•• Should the disease break out iu any partial- ^ otl ^ 
lar flock, the important question occurs —What is to 
be done? Previous to which, however, arises one WE 

of almost equal importance —How is it to be di3- | 
covered? To answer the last query first: Should i 

one or more sheep appear listless, moping, or other- Yot 


recovery there is little hope,—indeed, tho total loss 
of those which have taken the disease in a natural 
way, Mr. Parky estimates will not be much short of 
65 per cent. Putting this, therefore, in contrast with 
the results after inoculation—which, under the most 
favorable circumstances, are not expected to aver¬ 
age a mortality of more than 5 per cent.—the desira- 
\ bleness of inoculation immediately upon the ap¬ 
pearance of the disease in a flock is placed beyond 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 
HOUSE FAIRS - PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

You may remember that Sir PiHLtt' Sidney says, 


one or mure euvep udualoo} * w, *--— t 

wise unwell, turn them instantly and examine the J “All is but lip-wisdom which wants experience, 
inside of the arms and thighs, where, should a red Another writer wrote once —■• Experience joined 
rash appear, resembling flea bites, or watery blad- with common sense, to mortals is a providence, 
dera, or pustules, we may consider the disease exists Perhaps some of the resits ts of ray experience and 
i none or other of its stages. Should these marks not observation, may be worth something to others. I 

■ , t *t .t . .i *__. _l_l .knnl/1 arnn I tiiHiYA tllPV TYlSiV 


appear, let the turning process be daily continued 
for a week or more. Should several sheep be 


trust so, else I should stop here. I judge they may 
be, because they are to me; tor I claim to be au ex- 


fOl* tt VYcUa UJt lUUiC. UUUUiU - - I 

affected, select tho mildest case, and from the dis- ception to that class of men Coleridge describes, 
charge procured from the watery bladder or blister whose experience is like the stern-lights of a ship, 

• .. * n. i _ l! t. 'll.. Anltr 4 K 4 no nlr ? 4 )iuc ttdCwPlI 


inoculate one or two healthy sheep at once, so that 
tho lymph for inoculation may be secured from one 


which illumine only the track it has passed. 

The position of Secretary of the •• World's Horse 


remove and from a mild case. The shepherd must, Fair” was tendered me. I accepted it-tor a eon 

... • _A - ? 1 .linn I' l,n,rtl iliiriG 01 1 f O ft WtPll I flo “ am 


of course, bo allowed sufficient assistance so as to 
attend to the duties without being worked to death; 


sideraiion. I have done all 1 agreed to do, “ and 
more too.” I have been well paid (or doing what I 

it t. _ 
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and the men employed about the diseased animals have done, so far as a money compensation Is con- 
should have nothing to do with the healthy flock, cerned. The Fair is ended. My relations to it, and 
and more particularly with any neighbor’s sheep, the organization by which it was nominally eon- 
The most vigorous seuaration must be enforced, and ducted, as Secretary, have ceased to exist. I owe it 























nothing; it owes me ditto. I learned something by 
it; I owe tbe Rural reader what I have learned. I 
am going to pay what 1 owe. 


THE FAIR WAS A SUCCESS. 

Not in all respects; in some. The number of 
horses gathered here was very large indeed; not as 
large as was promised by letters three or lour week? 
prior to the Farr; but certainly much the largest 
gathering of horse flesh ever found at a Western 
exhibition. Not only the number, but the quality 
of the stock was superior. Oonnoiseurs in this kind 
of stock, from all parts of the country, testified to 
the superioiity of the class of horses exhibited here 
in competition fur the premiums offered. The stal¬ 
lions of all breeds, the thorough-bred stock, the 
crosses of Morgans and thorough-bred?, the trotting 
stock, the pacers, the carriage, saddle horses, and 
ponies, combined to make an exhibition that, in the 
classic language of Col. Harris, might be called a 
horse-heaven. The introduction and exhibition 
here of thorough-bred stock, and their crosses with 
Morgans, has resulted in good to the stock interests 
of the West, or will do so. Horse men who have 
looked at and admired the beauty and motion of this 
stock — the results of these crosses — and noted the 
prices asked and received there for, have gone home 
with new intentions and a new'estimate of the value 
of blood in the production and development of all 
domestic annuals. 

This Fair brought together breeders from tbe most 
of the Loyal States —men with divers interests and 
notions—each with a theory to prove, and with the 
intention to establish it with the Btock bo exhibited. 
The exchange and interchange of views, the com¬ 
parison of stock, the verdict of committees, have 
all proved profitable to this class of men—directly 
or indirectly. And herein lies mainly the measure 
of success 1 attach to this Fair. 

There has been a revelation of facts of importance 
to Western men, in connection with tbe breeding ol 
horses. These I Bhall hereafter be able to give in 
detail; for they are promised me. 

The following States were represented herewith 
stock:—Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mis¬ 
souri, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Now York, and Maryland. Vermont and the 
Canadas had promised to contribute to tbe exhibi¬ 
tion; but the war excitement, draft, Ac., prevented. 
The Fair was a success so far as the working of its 
internal machinery was concerned. And it may be 
a suggestion of some value to other organizations if 
I give its working organization here. No awarding 
committees had been selected prior to the Fair. 

Such selections, whether at State or County Fairs, 
are usually nominal and useless. The morning the 
Fair opened, an Executive Committee was made by 
selecting two men from each State represented by 
exhibitors at the Fair. In this Executive Commit¬ 
tee was vested all executive power—to make and 
unmake awarding committees in the different 
classes, to settle all questions of dispute between 
exhibitors; to listen to and right all wrongs,— to 
direct the exhibition; to decide all appeals from the 
decisions of awarding committees. This Executive 
Committee was in session from 10 o’clock in the 
moruinguntil night. 11 was its duty to select a new 
committee to make tbe awards in each class, while 


bers and gamblers —a class drawn together by the 
exhibition, and unfortunately giving it a character 
foreign to the intention of its projectors. 

CAN A HORSE FAIR BE MADE RESPECTABLE ? 

Yes!—but only hy a most complete system, with 
an efficient organization to operate it—a system 
which shall exclude all improper characters from 
the grounds, prohibit public betting, render the 
buying and selling of premiums impossible, pay 
tbe premiums won as soon as they are awarded, 
and punish improper conduct in all cases by a 
prompt arrest and trial of the party, no matter 
who he may be. Nothing short of an autocratic 
government will do at a Horse Fair— a head quick 
to decide and prompt to act. There is no good 
reason ■why Horse Fairs may not be made as use¬ 
ful, interesting and profitable as any Fair. But it 
cannot be tbe case until what is wrong is dearly 
perceived and promptly excluded from them. 

As before intimated, I have something to say of 
the different breeds of stock represented at this Fair, 
and of the results of different crosses. But it must 
be deferred for the present 
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the class was being called into the ring. In impor¬ 
tant classes when the premium was large and the 
competition exciting, the awarding committees were 
chosen as follows:— Each member of the Executive 
Committee wrote the name of his candidate for 
judge upon a ballot and dropped it into a bat. 
The chairman of the Executive Committee then 
drew five ballots from the hat; and if there was no 
objection made to the parties so drawn they were 
the selected awarding committee; if objections 
were made, the drawing was continued until the 
proper person was chosen. Tbe cbuinnan of the 
committee then gives instructions to the judges, 
each asserting his disinterestedness in each animal 
exhibited in the class. The judges examine the 
animals, signify the one receiving the award; the 
Marshal ties on the ribbons, notes the number of 
the enlry on the entry card of tbe winning animal, 
records it in a pass-book provided for the purpose, 
and returns the latter to the Secretary, al the of¬ 
fice, who records the awards in the entry-book. 
This system of making committees, settling dis¬ 
putes, and legislating through an Executive Com¬ 
mittee, constantly in session, on the judges stand, 
while the parlies interested are present, the cir¬ 
cumstances fresh and witnesses at baud, has 
proven a success. It leaves no vexed questions to 
adjust after every one is tired out and disgusted 
with the whole matter. 

THE FAIR WAS A FAILURE. 


From late numbers of the California Farmer , we 
condense the following summary of Agricultural 
intelligence, &c 

Blackberry Wine ,—The Lawton Blackberry is now 
being converted into wine, in considerable quanti- 
li'-s, and is being acknowledged among the estab¬ 
lished good wines of the State. 

Prices of Fruit in Sierra County—A\ Downieville, 
on the 1st of August, apples and peaches were sell¬ 
ing at 37 cents per pound, plumB at 75 cents; butter 
was 50 cents per pound, and eggs $1 per dozen. 
Yet all these things can be produced in abundance 
in that county. 

Average Price of Butter .—The Santa Cruz Senti¬ 
nel , in alluding to tbe fact that 1,800 packages of 
butter were brought- to that ooast, by a late steamer, 
says: This is the best dairy country in the world; 
and yotour people are content to eat Isthmus grease. 
It is surprising how little good butter finds its way 
to market. Look into any butter depot in the city, 
and you find much of it oily, white, sometimes with 
hairs in it, but generally lacking the fine flavor 
which renders it a luxury. We suppose a good 
brand of butter will bring an average price of 45 
cents the year round. This, with the increase of 
stock, and the cheapness of grazing land, ought to 
make it a most desirable business. Tbe best butter 
makers can Fell their product faster than they can 
make it, without going any distance for a market 

Mildew in Grapes .—In the neighborhood of Stock- 
ton, San Jose, Sonoma, and Sacramento, as well as 
in other parts of California, this blight is prevailing 
more or less. Dampness in the atmosphere seems 
to be the immediate cause. 

The San Joaquin Valley Agricultural Fair was to 
be held at Stockton, Sept 9, 10, 11 and 12. Pre¬ 
miums amounting to over $0,000 were offered. 

Export of Grain last year, from California: — 
1,792,217 bushels, and 171 417 barrels of flour. Five 
years before, California imported 50,000 barrels of 
flour for home consumption. 

Raspberries , Blackberries, <tc., ai the Oakland 
Gardens .—The raspberry crop has been injured by 
the wet season, and is smaller than usual. But of 


changed to feed on rusted wheat, finely cut, and the 
cow increased in milk to give three quarts where 
only two was given before. No change in feed, only 
from hay to fine cut rusty wheat straw. I saved a 
piece of five or six acres winter wheat, that was 
spoiled by frost, with the same good effect. The 
writer feels confident that casualties in crops are 
not (or need not) always be a total failure, if turned 
in the right, channel. 

I am trying to farm it a little, and have taken in 
hand what I call summer fallow. The field that T 
commenced with was a piece of rather Bandy pas¬ 
ture, some call it light sand. I sowed with plaster 
in the spring; after com planting I put what straw 
and coarse manure I had left, pretty well covered 
with dry straw and turned under with what grass I 
could get to grow at the time. Sowed to buckwheat 
and plastered again. I have now turned under a 
heavj crop of buckwheat Some call it useless, 
because there is no bulk to tbe buckwheat when 
rotted. 1e there not more of a fertilizing properly 
in plowing in a crop of buckwheat in bloom, or 
just as the grain forms, than there would be in 
letting the crop mature, and feed to fowls, and plow 
in the roost, making allowance for outside waste? 

As to blight and rust, and most all derangements 
of grain crops, my present theory is (perhaps an 
error) that the substance of the grain is retained in 
the straw; as nature’s channel is closed or deranged, 
so the strength of the grain does not pass in its 
natural way. Any remarks from the editor, or 
others, would be read with interest. w. h. 

Gaines, August, 1862. 

Ifc* 'Qn-'gttycv . 

Tlio Bee’s Place in the Animal 'Kingdom. 

The division of the Class of Insects, by natu¬ 
ralists, into sub-classes and orders has been effected, 
first, by reference to the degree of metamorphosis 
which the group undergoes; and, secondly, to the 
absence or presence of wings, and where these are 
present, to their number and character. 

ThuR, one group or sub-class that undergoes no 
apparent change, in called Ainetabola; a second, in 
which the metamorphosis, though perceptible, is not 
complete, is called 1/enwmetabola; and the thud, or 
highest subdivision, in which there is a complete 
transition from tbe worm-like or lame state, first (o 
tbe pupal or motionless stage, and next to the imago 
or perfect insect, when the actual metamorphosis is 
effected and tbe creature bursts lorib from its tomb, 1 
fully fitted, both internally and externally, for its 
aerial existence, is called ZTufcjmelabola. And here 
we shall find our honey-bee, along with the beetle, 
the fly, and many other injects. 

On examining the wings of the boo, we shall per- 1 
ceive them to be four in number; but this is not a 1 
sufficiently unique feature in its organization to en¬ 
able us to determine tbe order to which it pertains; * 
for there are several other orders, of widely different ' 
types, such as the Coleoptcra,(beetles,) Lepidoptera. 1 


only two such slits, and the bees are not always suc¬ 
cessful in their efforts to extract the nectar through 
them. The humble bees, having the advantage of a 
longer proboscis, readily reach the nectar through 
the mouth o the tube. The blossoms of white clover, 
as well as those of white and yellow mellilot, have 
short tubes; and the bees encounter no difficulty in 
extracting honey from them.—Bee Journal. 

Be© JUart, 

In the village of Amersfort, in Holland, a regu¬ 
lar Bee Market is held annually in the second week 
of August, after the buckwheat blossoms cease to 
furnish pasturage. The bee-keepers in the surround¬ 
ing districts then drum out the bees of such stocks 
as they do not intend to reserve for wintering, and 
bring them to market for sale, in small hives pro¬ 
vided with a feeding apparatus. The bees are 
bought by dealers, who transport them to the heath 
districts, where ample fall pasturage enables them 
to build new comb and gather a plentiful supply for 
the winter. Six thousand stocks thus drummed out, 
were sold at Amersfort market, in August, 1857. 

§wal spirit oi ffw 

Poplar Rnlls. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR, 

To be held at Rochester, Sept 30th to Oct 3d. 

FACTS FOR EXHIBITORS AND VISITORS 

As tbe time fur bolding the 8tato Fair approaches mn -h 
interest is manifested in the matter. The {M>op!c of »• 
region, especially, (having nobly discharged the.j r < 3 ,,. '• * 
furnishing volunteers, and otherwise promoting tij e ^ t ,. 
cause.) seem disposed, and even anxious, to aid j„ ni a |,j_ n 
the coining exhibition highly creditable and beneficial. The 
numerous requests we are receiving for premium liita [,otb 
personal and by letter, and almost constant inquiries shout 
the Fair, indicate that many are desirous of sueh infnrmatien 
as will enable them to ant advisedly. As the best means of 
answering these inquiries, and of ndvislng all interested we 
condense tho following from the General Regulations 
the Fair: 

TiiK Executive Committee will have rooms at Rochester 
during the Fair, where they will be pleased to welcome visit¬ 
ors each evening. 

Evknino Meetings will he held at the Citv flail, (Court 
House.) each evening during the Fair, for the discussion J 
subjects connected w ith Agriculture, 

Admissions.—M etubore of the Society, and all who mav 
become «u.:li at the lair, hy the payment of $1 will receive 
four rickets labeled Admit a Member," which will adiui’ 
four persons ou delivering a ticket tor each person. 

Exhibitors (and necessary attendant* upon stock and articles) 
wit) he furnished with ticket* to pass at tbe Exhit/Uors’ Gate 
These ticket* will be Mil)/ good al the one gate. 

Single tickets twenty-the cents. Life mem bore, $10. 

Entries Person* intending to exhibit must become mem 
bers, and their entries should tie marie on or be tore Monday 
Sept zyth, and all animals or articles for exhibition must ho 
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OSEPH Roberts, of Ridgeway, Wisconsin, Sept mh, and all animals or articles for exhibition niuatbi 
writes to the Wisconsin Farmer:— li l can produce taiS', 1 'V ,IP Kecr ’' tar > s book* not later 

vou jnuuuu: than 1 uetoay, Sept 80th, with accompanying statement* as 
poplar rails, made in the month of April, in the required in the premium fist, 

year 1847, that are sound this dav, free from rot. Blood Stook.—P ersons intending to exhibit blood stock- 
aid better than an, oak rail that 1 bare in my I”*—«•«•*> W«*- 

feoee, made at the same dale. Tbe tree, were 

ienea alter the leaf had come ont, and in splitting a clu ^ s " r subdivision 01 a class, only one premium wifi be 
the trees the bark came off, and every rail being " othe, ,v,se ’ ttS t,lfl raeri * 

free from baric, the timber seasoned at once—hence T ,ie j'u'g"* zkati >« nil c<ues withhold premiums where the 

tbe durability.” animat is not worthy, though there lie no competition. 

J ' __ Prise animals at previous exhibitions wifi be allowed to 

Cost of Harvest i u •' liar compete for prizes; but they muse receive a higher prize, or 

ijaivcsiiu, nay. m a different dost, to entitle them to n premium (except in 

A correspondent of the American Aaricul- *" l ,r *. , auimi lfi-L 

... , T . , . Agncui Should any tndnidnal enter an annual in any other nanw 

tun si remarks:—I bad occasion to hire a meadow of “ ia,t t>,a * °J tke luma fulc owner, the person making such entry 

nine .ere. the present Mason, and the notes from 

my field-book show th# cost of the hay and of the lutu,e exhibition <u the society, 
harvesting, and also throw some light upon the 

profits OI farming: onuna.1* wv™ dropneq, to be delivered to the judges, and to 

Tim rent of the land was ton no “, e Ul f ui " ur ‘ thu Secretary, and the age. of animals 

Cutting grass with liorso-moweVI""*. c B0 * ‘ !‘? t0 be ,K ,mi 0,1 ' ,,ul ‘ l “K their entries. In the classes 

linking four hours with hoisc-rake. 11,0 ?I fitioit horns, Devons I/aeJords, Ayrshire* tmd Aldsrwys 

Curing and stacking seven tons . " the P^K 1 *** " U T. iulm, “ U UIU *‘ l >" furnished to the judges, 

b . as provided m thu Points ot Animals adopted bv the Exeom 

Total. 7^ Uve Committee 

m K * ” , c 7, ,...„ 1 renwumii tsdl not be paid on animals or articles removed 

IQI8 ?noWh (be cost Of the hay in Stack to be five ,rom Hi* exhibition without the approval of the President 

dollars a ton. A? it is worth fifteen, there is a profit Hoesks.-No horse will be allowed a premium tm/m he is 

of seventy dollars on the nine acres. But it is noor * u,n<a ,n c0II, ' c<J,i ’' n wit>1 lt,u " ho,v (founds for stock, there 

xv . . , . _ , * h HU excellent track tor the exhibition anti tji*J «»r hnrk<>c 

laiming wbero grass ^yields under a ton to the acre, The ht>r*rs v\in bu «?xhibit«*ii cam 0a> dario^the Fair, under 

as in this case. Iiad the land yielded two tons to tl| e directum ot llm Suii'-rUilendeut, and tlmtlfow and manner 
.1 , ' "1 ezhitniiou of the dtlferent cia**ei; will he aniionnerd in 

the acre. It would have cost no more to mow it and hannbaJis each day, Commodious seats for several, thousand 

to rake iU The only additional expense would have Pf* 011 * art; «•«*.«!. tuni the occupant* will, a* be re- 

i . ., • . . , qoiri-d to pay a hiuall charge. Jn this departmei l the acconi- 

been in gathering, Which would not have exceeded Uiodalionn will hr equal to any heretofore ill this State. 


ItoksKS.—No liorso will he allowed a premium -unless he is 
sound In connection with the show grounds for stock, there 
i* mi excellent track for the exhibition and trial ot horses. 
Tlie horses will be exhibited each day during the Fair, under 
tue direction ot the Sup.ru,Undent, and the time and manner 
ol exhibition of the dllfereut cliutet; will he announced in 
hantibills each day . Commodious seats for several, thousand 
persons are cra ted, and ilm occupant* will, a* usual, be re- 
Ik'red to pay a small charge. In this depart me. l the accom¬ 
modations will he equal to any heretofore in this State. 


able us to determine tbe order to which it pertains; -Mid hand rake for less than three dollars a ton. 
for there are several other orders, of widely different The expense iu this is but a trifle over two dollars a 
types, such a« the Coleoptcra,(beetles,) Lepidoptera, ten. The farmer who owns his horse-mower and 
(butterflies,) &c., all of which possess two pairs of rf ike, I have no doubt can gather bis hay for a dol- 


a dollar a tOD. From accounts kept several Tears Arrangements Will be made tor the trial of draught horses 
, . „ , “ ^ beyeiai years, and working oxen, b.v lusting their atreugUi and training at a 

i bave never been ableto gather bay with the scythe Hur»va must be upon the ground hy p© clock a. m 

and hand rake for h* than three dollar, a ton. Sjt?S5r$VS 


wings. We must look therefore at the character of 
the wings themselves, and shall find them to be of a 
firm parchment-]ike texture. IIonce it is that the 
order has received its name, Ilymenoplera, from 
two Greek works, denoting the membranous struc¬ 
ture of these organs. To this order belongs not 
only the bee, but also the wasp, the ant, and some 
other insects, all remarkable for their highly devel¬ 
oped instinct. These minor grouj>s are termed 


the blackberry, says the editor, it surpasses any thing ^hteh indude. the bee, is tbe 

we have ever seen pr dreamed of. Mr. White had farali f the or true bees-fee honey or 

six acres of tbe Lawton Blackberry. On the 31st of Ij1 je<) scientifically known as Apis mellijica . 

* r I’ l-«•-» i, . j-I ,,p»T it I « 4 ♦ . a 1. z . p ! i . 


1st Pecuniarily, a failure. Over eleven thousand . 

dollars of the fourteen thousand dollars offered in - nerland Immigration to California. Th 

premiums, were won at the Fair—which sum, aside emigrants this year is said to be beyoi 

from tbe expenses, was at least four thousand denL Twenty-five thousand travelers, and 
dollars more than the receipts. I make this state- 8and wagons are reported on the Larar 
merit because I have no wish to disguise any fact tdoDC mostly from Missouri and the No 
which will tend to place Horse Fairs and their em States. 

friends in the right position. No one who knew Grapes were in the Sacramento n 

aught of the preparations making to attend and ex- the 20th of July—the White Madelaine. } 
Mbit at this Fair, prior to the call for the last G00,- ville, also, ripe grapes were in the market 
000 troops, and the announcement of the intention -- 


July, six or eight men x^eked 800 pounds. This is 
about the usual day’s work—seven men. all em¬ 
ployed at 75 cents per day. At the fine grounds of 
Mr. Potter, wap a splendid variety of grapes — 
Muscat of Alexandria, Golden Chasselas, White St 
Peter’s, Black July — all fine bunches, well filled, 
plump berries; vines iu healthy condition, free from 
mildew and red spider. 

A Gieai Fruit Bazaar in San Francisco. — The 
great fruit warehouse, erected by Messrs. Graves <fc 
Williams, and which is a most creditable building, 
is now the great fruit market of our city, and is the 
general resort of all those who wish to see what 
California fruit orchards and gardens produce. It 
presents, in enormous piles, baskets of apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, apricots, melons, and boxes of 
grapes, figs, and other delicious fruits, (he products 
of California, and this, in the first week of August. 

Wool for Germany .— Messrs. Godshan & Black¬ 
burn, of San Luis Obispo, had a splendid clip of 
fine wool, about i0.000 pounds, which was graded 
and packed. It was sold for 35 cents per pound, to 
go to Germany. 

Overland Immigration to California.—'The number 
of emigrants this year is said to be beyond prece¬ 
dent. Twenty-five thousand travelers, and six thou¬ 
sand wagons are reported on tbe Laramie route 
alone —mostly from Missouri and the North-West¬ 
ern States. 

Ripe Grapes were in the Sacramento market on 
the 20th of July—the White Madelaine. At Marys- 


of tbe Government to draft, doubts that it would 
have been a pecutnary success, under different cir¬ 
cumstances— aye, under ordinary circumstances. 
But it was not. 

2d. A failure morally. I am frank to concede 
this. It is my duty to do go. now much soever 
good to the industrial interests of the country may 
have resulted by the introduction and comparison 
of different breeds of stock at this Fair, it cannot 
be said to have made any man purer in mind nor 
heart, unless it be by discovering to him new 
phases of depravity, aud increasing iu him the ab¬ 
horrence of vice and wrongdoing. It failed to 
prove (to me) that a Horse Fair could be held 
without gathering to it men embodying the worst 
passions, vices, and dishonest practices— without 
making this class tbe salient feature of; if not the 
controlling element in its operations. It failed to 
prove (to me) that au honest hair can be found in 
a professional horseman’s head —that honesty is 
at all essential in horse traffic— that truth has any 
claim upon the conscience of the class of men who 
succeed in figuring largest at such shows. It failed 
to prove (to me) that such Fairs are at all essential 
to the progress of civilization, or to the elevation 


SOME FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Friend Moore:— As I have been a reader of the 
Rural for some time, and with considerable inter¬ 
est, I seat myself to scribble a few things that have 
come to notice. It may be that I shall merit the 
term of fault-finder. 

The transplanting of Bees is very useful in 
making the road-side pleasant, and door-yard beau¬ 
tiful and pleasant. I see many in towns, and some 
out in the country, attempting to improve their 
places and beautify their yards by setting trees, 
or rather small stumps. [I suppose you have 
already discovered that the writer belongs to 
the bushwhack tribe] Now, we of the woods 
do not expect our stumps, however tall they 
may be, to be very beautiful shades, without 
even disturbing the roots at all. Most writers 
that I have read call the leaves the lungs, or breath¬ 
ing apparatus, of the tree, and the roots the mouth. 
Nuw, is it strange there is so much failure in trans¬ 
planting when the mouth is badly injured and the 
luqgs all taken away? With this remark I would 
leave each to give his own answer. 

I bave seen some burning crops of straw, or try- 


Tbe former designation (Apis) is that of its genus, 
and the latter (mellifica) of its species; but although 
its specifie name is derived from a Latin word de¬ 
noting its honey-making properties, it is not because 
it is the only species of bee that produces this deli¬ 
cious substance (for there are others possessing the 
same attribute,) but it is because to us its hive- 
labors render it par excellence the honey bee. Once 
more, then, Apis mellifica, tho honey bee, belongs to 
the family Apulat , or true bees, included in tho 
llymenoptcrous (membranous-winged) order of tbe 
class Jnsecla or insects, and iu that subdivision ol' 
the class known as Melabola or Jlolornelabola, in 
consequence of the contained forms undergoing a 
complete metamorphosis; whilst (to complete onr 
classification) the Jnsecla themselves occupy the 
highest rank as a class in that province of the animal 
kingdom, known as tbe ArlicuLata or Arthropoda, 
(articulated feet,) which are iu their turn included 
in the great sub-kingdom ol Jnveriebrata , or animals 
not possessed of an internal vertebrated skeleton.— 
ISarnudson’s “ Humble Creatures .” 

Bee liaw in France. • 

1. The owner of a swarm of bees has the right 
to pursue and reclaim it, provided he follows it when 
it issues from the Live and leaves his premises; 
otherwise it belongs to the. proprietor of the ground 
or property, to which it resorts and clusters. 

2. A swarm discovered flying iu the air, and not 
yet pursued by any one, belongs to him who first 
sees and pursues it. 

3. Stocks of bees are exempt from taxation, and 
are not subject to levy, execution, or sale for taxes, 
imposts, or duties, or for debts or liabilities of any 
kind whatever. 

4. Bees are not to be disturbed or annoyed, but 
must be allowed to carry on their operations in 
peace, with liberty to fly and forage where they 
please. The removal or transportation of stockR 
from one place to another, i9 permitted only in the 
mouths of December, January and February. 

5. When a bee-keeper sees that a swarm is issuing 
from one of his hives, he is bound to announce the 
fact to his neighbors and others, by making an out¬ 
cry or noise; and he must immediately follow aud 
secure the swarm, il it leaves bis own premises. But 
in so doing, he is not permitted to scale walls, or 
break down fences. If he causes any damage when 
securing, hiving, or recovering his swarm, he is 
bound to make satisfactory compensation to the in¬ 
jured party, before he removes the swarm. 

G. Stocks of bees purchased by the owner of real 
estate, to be used in practical bee-culture on his 
premises, are to be regarded and treated as fixtures 
belonging to the property. If the real estate be sold 
without an express reservalion of the stocks, in the 
conditions of sale, they belong to the purchaser, and 
cannot be removed without his consent .—Civil Code. 


of the moral character of a people —or that they ing to do so, where by some casualty the grain had Red Clover. 


can be made so until the predominating element 
is of a different character than I have yet dis¬ 
covered. 

Be it known, I do not, by so writing, desire nor 
intend to reflect upon the character of the majority 
of exhibitors at this Fair. Many of them were gentle¬ 
men in every sense of the word; but the salt seemed 


failed. In most, if not all cases where tho grain is 
a failure, the substance of the would be grain is not 
carried from tbe straw, hence the straw is of much 
greater value as fodder. 

Having learned front stern necessity, I state what 
I know. Wheat blasted by rust so the crop is 
totally worthless as a grain crop, and as bad as I 


When it happens that bees cannot gather honey 
from other sources, wMle the red clover is in blos¬ 
som, bees will occasionally resort to this plant for 
supplies. But they find il difficult to accomplish 
their object, because the tube of the blossom is so 
long and narrow, that they cannot reach tbe nec¬ 
taries in the usual manner. They can only gain 


lar and a half a ton. What an infinite relief the 
horse-mowers and reapers are to human muscles. 
It is cheering to seo them appearing in new fields 
every year. 

Selecting Sect! Wheat. 

Lv urging the importance of a careful selection 
of seed, the Maine Farmer remarks: 

We have before alluded to the experiments of Mr. 
lialtett, of Brighton, in England, in the selection 
of his wheat for seed, and the results which have 
attended it. It is an interesting and important iuaL 
ter with the farmer, and one which we desire to 
press upon the attention of our readers. Mr. Hal- 
lett commenced his experiments in Sept., 1869. He 
then planted one grain of wheat, and year by year 
selected most carefully tho produce of the finest 
heads of seed for the next year’s crop, and, improv¬ 
ing every successive harvest, lie has at leDgthmore 
than doubled the size of the original heads, the weight 
of the product has largely increased, and he is 
enabled to sow much earlier than formerly. These 
arc most important considerations. 

It will be remembered that at tho meeting ot the 
Board of Agriculture last winter, Mr. Haines, of 
Aroostook, stated that he one year separated his 
seed wheat, so as to have the largest, heaviest ker¬ 
nels only, to sow. In this way he obtained about 
one peck from a bushel. A bushel and a hall of 
this selected wheat was sown side by side in anoth¬ 
er field, with wheat uncleansed, and tbe former was 
four times as good as the latter, and the yield 
correspondingly heavier. The fields upon which it 
was sown were very uniform in character through¬ 
out, and this difference iu the looks of the wheat 
could be distinguished as far as the field could be 
viewed so as to see tbe grain. 

The benefits of careful selection of seed through a 
number of years, become so evident that, we think 
farmers can but profit from the experiments which 
have thus fur been made in this direction; and 
there is this advantage to it, that the plan is open to 
each farmer alike, aud with but a small expense 
attending the operation. To raiso pure crops ot 
every variety of seed, is of the greatest importance, 
and we wonder that it has so long been neglected. 

Breeding Farm 8tock. 

At one of the. recent meetings of the Derbyshire 
Agricultural Society, the Breeding of Farm Stock 
formed the subject of discussion. Dr. IDtcuman 
delivered a lecture upon tbe topic, in which he illus¬ 
trated and endeavored to establish the following 
propositions: 

1. That man has been endowed with the means of 
controlling and modifying the form of all animals. 

2. That such modified forms can be handed down 
to the progeny; but being departures from the prim¬ 
itive or natural type, the form can only be main¬ 
tained by assiduous attention on the part oi breeder. 

3. That not only because the qualities of the male 
can be immediately brought to bear upon larger 
numbers, but also because of his own special endow¬ 
ments, it is best to 6eek for improvement of form 
and quality through him. 

4. That qualities both of the form and also ol the 
character become hereditary in proportion to the 
frequency of their repetition in past generations; 
but that it is dangerous to breed from any animal 
with important defects, however high its pedigree. 

5. That healthful, well-formed animals, without 
hereditary taint, even if closely related, may be 
safely permitted to propagate their kind, provided 
the practice bo not continued through many gen¬ 
erations. 

G. That youog animals, for their first impregna¬ 
tion, should be placed to the best of their own kind, 
iu order to avoid the reappearance of stain in any 
future progeny. 

7. That science has not yet revealed any trust- 


to lose its savor among the noisy, blustering mi- ever saw, is of greater value for fodder than any access to them through a slit in the tube, situated worthy arrangement by which the proportion of the 
nority, known as professional jockeys, drivers, rub- hay. 1 have fed on good hay a milch cow, and between the calyx and the corolla. The tube has sexes can be determined upon and secured. 


Anri an > D'U'wn rmioi in# an animal without, aunh permission, 
ttUJ tor!eii me premium, hlimrlri out he awunlori 

Exhibitors — Exhibitor* are particularly requeued to ex 
amine the requirements of the premium lt»r, no us to be pre¬ 
pared fot tlie committee; when reiulj toriifechurgo their duties. 
The Executive Committee will o?e ail diligence for the safety 
of 6tuck and articles after their tu-rival aud arrangement 
upon tic ground* bid will not be. rc&jivrliriblc for any loss t/r 
damage, that, may occur._ They desire exhibitor* in give per¬ 
sonal attention to their nrlielis; aud when the Fair i* an¬ 
nounced a; (Jinxed, on Friday, after the Address, exhibitors 
or thi ir agent* will he required to take charge of theii at tides. 

Fojuok for Stock. —For the comet,icnec of exhibitors, 
stalls mid covering will be provided Oil the grounds for all the 
stock, nml toing.-, colouring of hay, cornstalks and >,lruw (for 
litter.) with waier will he supplied upon thu ground without 
charge. Grain w ifi also he ftii uidu d lor swiue and poultry. 

Tu.i.vsi'onTATioJt or Stock am, A-Exhibitors are 
informed that the railroad companies will transport articles 
free, as heretofore, the freight being paid on shipment, and 
refunded at tin- clone of the Fair, and reahipped free (the 
ownership not being changed,) and a certificate i rotii the Sec¬ 
retary ol the Soctetj that the iu tides and btedt were eutered 
and exhibited. . 

Jcmixs —The judges are desired to pay particular attention 
Jo tho regulations *i,d requirements in the premium list and 
upun the judges hooks. Their examinations will he made 
on Wednesday. No person will ho allowed to interfere with 
the judges wlide in the discharge of their duties, and any 
person interfering will he exeludrd from eompetiliou. 

The General Superintendent will, seo that the Superintend¬ 
ents of the different riapai tinents attend every facility to enable 
the judges to complete their labors ns soon as practicable. 

Animals will he exhibited in the rings prepared for that 
purpose, and th> prizes will be affixed, by the judges previous 
in Uuir leaving the iiwlusure— 1st prize, blue ribbon, 2d, red: 
3d. white. 

The judges in tho other department.), an soon as tlieir 
awards liai'e been determined and reported to thu Secretary, 
will debiguute to tlie Superintendent the articles to which tlie 
premiums are awarded. 

IT.izk Animai.r will lie exhibited ou Friday, under the 
charge of the General Superintendent. 

Tav Gknkrai. Superintendent will have the general super¬ 
vision of the grounds, and of the 1‘oliee arrangement* of the 
Fair. Hi* oflice upon the grounds will be designated by a 
-white Jlag. 

The Superintendents will meet at tlie Superintendent's 
Oflice upon the grounds each day, at such hour as may be 
designated, to pcricct. arrangements for tlie day. 

All persona having any inquiries in relation to the arrange¬ 
ments of the Fair, will make application at tlie Superintend¬ 
ent s oflice. 

The Secrbtakt’8 Ofkiob during the Fair will be at the 
entrance to the Fair Grounds, where all entries are to be 
made; and every desired attention will be given to all inquiries 
relating to the exhibition. 

Tor Presiok.nt's Okeicm will be on tbe show grounds near 
the General Superintendent's, wlwre tlie guests of tlie Society 
will he received. 

Tab PutBS.—Rooms for gentlemen of the press adjoining 
the Secretary's oftice, Where every practicable facility for tho 
earliest account of tho awards, and for a full and accurate 
accouut of the entries, and ad matters of interest relating to 
the Exhibition, will he provided. A Telegraph Oflice wilt be 
connected with that of tbe Superintendent of the Press. 

Tub Annt-at. Address will be delivered on Friday, at 1 
o'clock P. M., by Rev. lfr Hrkokinrjdok, of Ky., aud at its, 
close the reports of tho judges will he read, the premiums 
announced, and paid by the 'treasurer at th* business oflice. 

Premium Lists furnished hy the Secretary at ail times. 


Tiih Iowa State Fair- —This Fair, to lie held at Dubuque- 
next week, (Sept. 30th to Oet. 3d.) promises to he a success, 
judging from what we see in Iowa papers. It is announced 
as the tndy State. Fair in the Aarthwcst— Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and other States, having postponed their 
Fairs to next year. The farmers ot those States ate cordially 
Invited to the Iowa Fair, and it is added that “ extensive 
preparations are being made, so that all who attend will be 
welcomed and made eomfortahlo. The premium list amounts 
to over $5,000, nearly double what it ever was before. Tbe 
Tournament will he a new aud attractive feature of the Fair. 
It is expected that Senator WrWUT, of Indiana, will deliver 
tue Address, and (hat Senator Grimes, of Iowa, will speak 
on tho subject of the present war. 

-- ♦ -- 

■\Vkatukr, Crocs, &c. —The weather continues unusually 
fine for the season Indeed up to this date (Sept. 23,) tlie 
whole month has been remarkably pleasant and favorable for 
out door operations—more so, we think, than that of any 
corresponding period for many years. This has greatly facil¬ 
itated the labors of the farm, and made some amends for the 
scarcity of help. The farmers of this region are busily en¬ 
gaged iu securing their crops. Corn, buckwheat, beaus, etc., 
aie good, and being harvested in fine condition. The tobacco 
crop is also beiDg secured. Tobacco will pay well this year, 
aud beaus also. Corn is a fine crop, aud will mature without 
injury iu most localities. 

The Ohio State Fair, last week, is reported to have keen 
very successful. We also have favorable reports concealing 
many County and Local Fairs, Leld recently, but no space for 
particulars. The weather has been very favorablo tor most 
of the exhibitions. 

Tub Rural's Fall Cami-aion. —A new Quarter of this 
journal commences next week. See announcement of “Our 
Fall Campaign,” &c.,— including offer of TtUt Rural, on 
Trial, at Half Price—ou seventh page. 















cross line. If removed entirely or too soon the bud 
(c) will be apt to push, and destroy our prospects 
for nest season. 


should be stopped also, though except in the case of 
excessive growth all the shoots had best be allowed 
to grow on until the first of September, when they 
may all be stopped at once, unless it bo deemed 
best to allow the weakest a few days’ longer growth, 
in which case it is surprising how soon they will 
overtake their companions. 

Stopping, or pinching, consists in breaking olf the 
end ot a shoot, and its immediate effect is fo arrest 
the further growth of the cane, or at least its further 
lineal development, for the time being. But al¬ 
though no mure leaves are immediately formed, 
those already in existence perform their usual func¬ 
tions and the whole energies of the plant are 
directed to the ripening of the wood already pro¬ 
duced. After a time, one of the buds near the 
extremity of the shoot will probably break and 
become the leader, when it should be stopped in 
turn, this process being repeated as often as any 
symptoms of vigorous growth are exhibited. The 
result of all this checking is to lessen the ultimate 
amount ol wood produced and to improve its quality 
both as to ripeness and density. 

Stopping furnishes us with an effectual means of 
equalizing the growth of our yonng cane6—a most 
important point, not only as regards the neatness of 
their appearance, but the regularity with which the 
fruit buds will break next seasou and the strength 
with which they will shoot. But as the latter points 
depends not only upon the size of the C'vnes, but 
their maturity, it is necessary that an equal growth 
be kept up dining the whole season. This is easily 
accomplished, as the stopping may fortunately be 
performed at any time. 

The same directions as to the removal of laterals 
and the clearing of tho grouud, should be observed 
during this as during former years. Greater care 
is, however, required in the treatment of laterals 
when raising fruit-bearing canes, as if by too close 
pinching we should cause the buds which aro found 
at the base ot the leaves and upon which we depend 
for our next year’s fruit to push, our prospects would 
be materially injured. A good rule will be, never 
to piDch out the laterals, and stop the main cane at 
the same time; and if the vines show a very vigor¬ 
ous growth of wood, to allow the laterals to make 
two leaves before stopping them. It the vines aro 
weakly, wo may stop the laterals as soon as they 
appear, as in this case, the main shoot makes sufU 
cient draft upon the roots, to keep all other growth 
iu abeyance. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING THE GRAPE 


Owrxo to the busy circulation of false reports in 
regard to the waste of government stores, and the 
abundance on hand, together with other prejudicial 
causes, the rooms of the New York Sanitary Com¬ 
mission at Washington have not been as well sup¬ 
plied, by a great deal, as the Sanitary rooms of 
1 enusylvania, Massachusetts, and many other 
States; so that r to nil rues our own brave soldiers 
have been compelled fr do without comforts, or 

draw upon the more g- 

States. This should not for c _1 
would never have existed 'but for tl 
influence ol' those who ought to know 
they do not, their ignorance is crime, 


In no department of Horticulture has there been 
such rapid advancement the past six or eight years 
as in that of grape growing. Many have engaged 
in the work who have had no experience except 
with an Isabella vine or two, and grown without 
care; and there is, therefore, a great deal of anxiety 
for correct information on the subject. This we 
have always endeavored to afford; and now, we 
give a chapter from Phin's Grape. Culture, although 
we have given most of the tacts here presented in 
previous issues of the Rural. We commend the 
work to all who wish information in a convenient 
form. 

As usually received from the nursery, one or two 
year old plants, if raised from cuttings, consist of a 
short Btem two to six inches long, one or two shoots 
and a large quantity of spray or small twigs, con¬ 
sisting of the laterals of last year. If raised from 
eyes, there will, in general, be but one shoot, with 
perhaps a few laterals. Under any circumstances, 
the plants ought to be cut back at planting to two 
good eyes, and as soon as they have made a few 
leaves, cut off the upper one as close as possible to 
the one left, taking care, however, not to injure the 
base of the remaining shoot, which ought to be kept 
tied up to the stake as fast as it shows symptoms of 


trees, just, as they were coming into oearing. Two 
yeai-s ago a Bartlett tree was attacked, the top for 
one-third the height turning black and having all 
the symptoms. Well, we bored a bole into one side 
ot the tree (say I inch auger) slanting down a little 
and over halt through the body, through the heart 
of the tree, three or four feet from the ground. We 
tilled this bole with flour of sulphur, and into this 
sulphur we drove two or three nails, and then closed 
the mouth of the hole with wax, and wailed the 
result. Well, the blight stopped where it was, and 
soou the tree showed renewed vigor. We did not 
cut, off the dead, blighted part until the next spring, 
(1861,) then cut it off, and the tree grew finely, and 
this year it bangs well loaded with fruit. 

This summer another tree has shown symptoms 
in top and limbs, and we have t reated it in the same 
way, and the blight has stopped just as it was, as 
near as we can judge. Now I wish others to try 
this, for it can do no harm, and may save the trees. 
The theory is that the iron nails in the sulphur form 
with the sap “ Sulphite of Iron," and the action of 
this stops the blight. Will others try this and 
report, and oblige all interested? o. 

.Albany, N. Y., 1802. 


Fio. 4. 

Winter Protection of Yoons Vines. — At the 
close of the season, the vines may either be bent 
down and covered with earth in the manner usually 
adopted for covering raspberries, or they may lie 
left upright, and tied to the stakes, a mound of earlh 
being raised up around each such mound, being at 
least IS inches high. The soil of which it is made 
should be taken from the center of the rows, as, if 
we take it from about the plants, we only cover the 
stem to expose the roots. 

Where the vines are left tied to the stakes, we pre¬ 
fer to leaving them unpntned. True, most of the 
wood gets killed, but this is of little moment, since 
it is to be nearly all cut away at the spring pruning. 

Management During the Second Year. —As 
soon as the severe frosts of wiuter and early spring 
have passed away, uncover the young vines, and if 
not already pruned, cut. them to a good bud within 
nine to fourteen inches of the ground. They should 
be shaded for a few days from the sun and cold, 
which may be very well done by sticking a shingle 
before each, though two shingles placed so as to form 
an angle in which the vine may Btand, will be bet¬ 
ter. We have now arrived at a point where it will 
be necessary to decide upon the peculiar system to 
be adopted in the training of our vines. Instead, 
however, of describing all the different modes of 
pruning and training in this place, we shall give 
only that which we consider best adapted to the 
native Americau varieties, and leave the considera¬ 
tion of the others to the chapter on general pruning 
and training. 

If the plants have made but a weakly, stunted 
growth, it will be necessary to allow them another 
year before proceeding to grow shoots for perma¬ 
nent arms or branches. In this case but one shoot 
Bhoukl be trained up, which may be treated pre¬ 
cisely as directed for the first year. But if a cane of 
from six to twelve leet has been produced, we may 
safely proceed to train up two canes, which will 
6ervo for the future arms of our vine. To do this, 
after cutting down the first year’s shoot as directed, 
remove all the buds except the three uppermost, and 
as soon as these are beyond danger of accident, rub 


generous provision of other 

-.'one moment exist, and 

• the misguiding 
better; and if 
—. A vigorous 
and healthy soldier is the mighty lever in the hands 
of tho government with which to dig the grave of 
treason. So let all who can not, and are not needed 
to stand in front of battle, give aid and comfort to 
those who do, by a liberal provision for the sick and 
wounded. There are many things called for now, 
which tho country aud towns can easily furnish, 
such as canned chickens, tomatoes, and all kinds of 
boil, put up in tho form of sweet pickle, tho prepa¬ 
rations of which are 6 lbs. of sugar and I pint of 
vinegar to 18 lbs. of peaches, pears, plums, or almost 
any kind of fruit wo use for that purpose. Spice 
them with cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, or any kind 
ot spices. Stew down tho sirup till rich, then pour 
over when boiliDg hot. Peach jam is sure to keep 
with 3 lbs. ot sugar and half pint of vinegar td 12 
lbs. of peaches; spice with mace. 

Onions are much called for, and certainly are 
most healthy vegetables, (Will our farmer friends, 
all through the country, please save a portiou of 
their fruits and vegetables for our brave sick and 
wounded soldiers? Our plea is in their behalf.) 
Take onions—small or medium size — pour on 
them a weak solulion of salt, let them stand 24 
hours, then drain off the salt water; to 1 bushel of 
onions add 2 doz. green pepper pods, and cover 
them with boiling vinegar, not too strong. Put 
them in oak kegs. As all pickles should be put in 
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American Pomolooioal SotJtjtTT.—Tho ninth session of 
tho American Pomolngienl Society, was held in Boston on tho 
17th, IMtli aud 19th insc. Circumstances prevented otir attend¬ 
ance, a pleasure ot which wo have not been deprived for 
man? years previous. Wo are indebted to the kindness of 
OVQ, K[.lava-no mt, E*q , for copies of Boston papers contaiti- 
tainioff notes of proceedings. The following is the list of 
officer* elected: • 

rrcsidnt -Hon Marshall P. Wit.okr, Massachusetts. 

V<C' Presidents- 3. 1,. Goodale, Maine; U. F. Cutler, Pel 
bam, New Hampshire; J 8 Cahot. Massachusetts, l>. Read, 

Vermont; Silas Moore, Rhode Island;-Bacon, Connect! 

cur; Charles l>ownil)«, New York; William Reid Nimv Jersey; 

U. Bui»t> Penn-sylwinin; l*i. Tain all Delaware; Oh a*. B. Cal¬ 
vert. Maryland; Yard I My Taylor, Viiginlh; Walter L Hfwle, 
North Carolina, Will Schley, South Carolina, Rluhard Peters. 
Georgia, Jos L Moultrie, Alabama, Dr M. W Phillips. 
Miv.isMppi; S. M. Wheaton, Tennessee; Lutvretnrii Voting, 
Kentucky; Dr I A. Warder, Ohio; , Michigan; Win 
Loomis, Indiana; T. AV. Kelt, Louisiana; O R Overman 
Illinois; N J. Coleman, Missouri; Geo. Wortliin, Arkansas; 

V. T. Ambler. Florida. Robert Avery, Iowa; - Willey, 

Wisconsin; Simpson Thomson. California; Joshua Pierce 
District Columbia; Edward 11 outer, Utah; Amasa Stewart, 
Minnesota; C. B Lines, Katina*, Wm. Davenport. Oregon: 

tm _ a in_i. #n .. .. _ . T-f_*_ » 11 _ r> .» . n s < v 


Fig. 1. 

leaning over. The base of the shoot which is 
retained, (that is, the point at which it springs from 
the old wood,) should be as low down as possible— 
if even with (be surface of the ground, so much the 
better. 

A plant such as we have described, is shown in 
Fig. 1 as it is usually received from the nursery. 
The same plant properly pruned is shown in Fig. 3. 


gallons, for C>0 cts. each; ten gallons, 60 cts. 

Another way iu which onions and tomatoes, how¬ 
ever small, can be used, making a good relish: To 
l bushel of green tomatoes, 1 peck of onions; let 
them stand in a weak solution of salt 12 hours; then 
drain off tho suit water. Whcu they are dry, put in 
1 doz. green peppers, hash them all together; then 
take equal parts of vinegar and water and put into 
it, white mustard seed, with all kinds of spices, with 
a teacup of sugar. When I toiling hot, pour over the 
hash simply enough ot this liquid to wet them down 
nicely, not float them. Put in oak kegs. A like 
pickle can be made of cucumbers, green poppers, 
onions, with all kinds of spices. 

Dried beef is most acceptable in the Hospitals. 
Almost every one can send a piece or two. 

Woolen yarn, or socks, aro much needed. Our 
farmer friends will take notice that all contributions 
of yarn sent to the Ladies’ Hospital Relief Associa¬ 
tion, will be knit into socks and sent to our sick 
soldiers. Also, any contributions sent to our Asso¬ 
ciation will be most gratefully received and acknowl¬ 
edged. We have sent many, very many, bales and 
boxes, both East aud West, and received the most 
hearty thanks of the sick and djlng, for the timely 
aid. Not one aiticle of our goods has been lost. 
Flannel shirts, bauds and drawers, with socks and 
Slippers, is the prayer of many a sick soldier whose 
blood has nearly all been draiued in our country's 
cause. Let us answer his prayer by sending the 
needed comforts. The ladies ol this cily aro doing 
a noble woik, but still they want all the help they 
can get, both by contributions and especially by the 
labor of hands, to meet, in a small, degree, the de¬ 
mands of our late battles. Thanks to tho generous- 
hearted, we have thus far been most nobly sustained* 
as our frequent acknowledgments of liberal cash 
donations, as also of other stores, will testify. We 
work unfalteringly, believing, when our funds run 
low, tho same kind hands will replenish them again. 

Our faith in the right is so strong that we believe 
even this gigantic rebellion can bo brought to u final 
and successful issue by united effort, if every loyal¬ 
ist throughout the Free States, irrespective of party 
feelings, would come to the rescue and stand up in 
one mighty phalanx, firm as the everlasting hills, to 
hold up the hands and sustain the Administration, 
aud make our uoble President (Heaven bless him!) 
feel as King James felt when 

“His back against tho rook liu bore, 

. And firmly placed bin foot before — 

‘Come one, come all; this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I! 

Then in earnest would commence a work the record 
of which would be the glory of all coming time, and 
tho only dark spot on our national escutcheon be 
wiped off; and Liberty—Liberty for all—be written 
in golden lines of light thereon. 

God speed the joyful time of entire and uncondi¬ 
tional emancipation from the thraldom o slavery, 
aud the Satanic usurpation of Jell’. Davis and his 
fiendish compeers. Cor. Secretary. 

Tomato Jam. — Four lbs. tomatoes, peeled and 
sliced; 2 lbs. sugar; 1 pint, vinegar; salt, cinnamon. 


DELAWARE, OR LISBON GR^PE 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker :—I send you two 
specimens of grapes, one from a No. 1 Delaware 
vine I had of Dr. Grant, of Iona, and the other 
taken from an old vine that has been in the posses¬ 
sion, ol a resilient of this county, for forty years, 
which he calls the Lisbon Grape. He gave me the 
following hislory of it. The root was given him by 
a gentleman in New Jersey, who cultivated it quite 
extensively, and made considerable wine and whoiu- 
formed him he had it of a man in Philadelphia, who 
had grown it from a slip brought liom the cily of Lis¬ 
bon, Portugal, by a sea captain. I can seeno difference 
in the fruit or foliage from the Delaware. If it be 
the Delaware might not further inquiry settle the 
long mooted question as to whether the Delaware 
be a native or foreign grape? I have marked the 
specimen No. 1 and 2, and shall keep a record of the 
marks, so yon may point out the Delaware, should 
you see aoy difference in the fruit, aud publish your 
decision in the Rural. Sam’l Mitchell. 

Cameron MUIs, Steuben Co., N. Y., Sept. 15, 1802 

Remarks. —At first sight, we should say they were 
both Delawares. There is a little difference, but not 
more, we think, than is often seen on the same vine. 
No. 1 is I be most mature, tho bunch is a little closer 
and is without question the Delaware, and we have 
no doubt they aro the same. We will exhibit both 
at our State Fair, and call the attention of some of 
our best pomologists to the matter. 


Botanical Kjfowr.Knorc.—Wr. aro very apt to think that, 
we know about all that is worth knowing, yet further invest). 
Rations prove our knowledge to be very limited .About a 
hundred and fifty years ago, the celebrated I.rNNAttrs, who 
has been called w ‘tho father of botany,” reckoned about eight 
thousand different kinds of plants, and he then thought that 
the whole number existing could not. much exceed ten thou¬ 
sand. But otic hundred jears after hint, M. DB CANUULI.lt> 
of Geneva, dosoiibrd forty thousand kinds of plants, and 
supposed It possible that the number might even Amount to 
one hundred thousand. About eighty thousand have now 
been described. 


Parsons & Co.’S new Conservatory in tho Central Park, 
N. Y., as proposed, which we noticed snme mouths »go, is now 
in progress. The ground, a lot near 7-lth street and 6th ave¬ 
nue, is being now graded and put in preparation for it. It 
will very much resemble the Palm House in Kew Gardens, 
and like that beautiful structure, will have a pond and fount¬ 
ain Su front of it. — Gardener's Monthly. 


Fig. 5. 

off one if three shonld still remain. The two shoots 
which are left must be carefully trained up, the 
laterals being pinched out and any fruit blossoms 
which may appear being removed. 

The operations of the second year will be readily 
understood from tho inspection of Fig. 5, which 
shows the young vine as it should appear at tho 
close of the first season. Here a is tho wood of the 
old cutting, with b, the shoot which was cut back 
and from which the young cane c d grew. As this 
old wood is hard and cross-grained and cannot he 
renewed, it will he well to add top dressing, suffi¬ 
cient to cover it up to the line a b. The buds, c o, 
are those which produce buds at d d must be care¬ 
fully removed. 

The ground should be kept clean and mellow 
during the season, and by the first or middle of Sep¬ 
tember the further growth of the caues should be 
stopped by pinching off the ends—the wood being 
much more thoroughly ripened when this is done. 

It will be necessary, or at least advisable, to lay 
the vines down this season also and protect, not only 
the old stem, but at least four feet of the young 
shoots. The stakes may be removed, and during 
the fall or early spring the trellises may be erected. 

Management During the Third Season.—T he 
trellises having been constructed in such a manner 


Fruits, &C,, Kbokivbd.— From F. W. Lay, Greece, excel¬ 
lent sped menu of Bartlett Pears. Also, specimens of tho 
Connecticut River Grape. 

— From John M. Smith, Clifton, a very fair wine from 
wild grapes. 

Tor Prairie Parmer says the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society’s Exhibition, made at Chicago on the 9th hut., was 
pronounced oue of the best ever held west of Cincinnati. 


Dr. Grant, after many years of trial with straw¬ 
berries, now cultivates ouly BartkU and Triomphe 
de Gand. He says:—“If Dui.it' a Prize, Long worth's 
Prolife, Boston Pine, Fillmore, Downer, Viscom- 
tesse llericarte De Thury, and Constants were 
added, I should get no addition in the way of varie¬ 
ty, and perhaps have much difficulty in keeping 
separate beds; and. in making them ready for use, 
constant care and trouble will be required to keep 
them separate. 

“But, supposing Ibis all done, uothingdesirable is 
gained. The two first ( Burst's and Long worth's) 
are to every palate far from giving as much enjoy¬ 
ment in flavor as those named, and of the whole 
number, Boston Pine is tbe only one that can come 
into competion with the Bartlett / but it has no 
superiority over it in any respect, and is not nearly 
so tolerant of negligent treatment. The others all 


Show or Graphs and Winks.— The Grape Growers' Asm>- 
cialion of Cleveland have passed a resolution to have a grand 
show of grapes and wines at that city early in October. 


CAKES-BROWN BREAD 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— I noticed an inquiry 
in a recent issue of your journal for the recipe of 
Leopard Cake. I will oblige IT. E. S. by sending 
it, also will send recipesfor Queen Cake and Brown 
Bread: 

Leopard Cake.—O ne cup butter; 2 cups sugar; 
3£ cups flour; half cup milk; 4 eggR; bait teaspoon 
of soda. Take one-balf of the mixture into an¬ 
other dish, ami add half cup molasses, cloves, cin¬ 
namon, allspice and nutmeg to taste, two cups of 
raisins, half cup currants, one-half cup flour, three 
tahlespoonf'uls milk. 

Queen Cake.— One pound of flour; 1 pound 
sugar; i pound butter; 1 pint milk; 1 wiue-glass 
wine; one wiue-glass brandy; 8 eggs; I nutmeg; 
half-pound currants; half-pound raisius. 

Brown Bread.— One quart corn meal; 1 quart 
wheat flour; 1 quart sour milk; 1 teacuptul mo¬ 
lasses; one even tablespoon saleratus. Bake two 
hours, or two and a half. Louise. 

Oswego, N. Y., 18C2. 


j so tolerant of negligent treatment. 

r-i niay be brought into comparison 

-r- 5 with Triomphe de Ganf and offer 

no distinct sensation in the way of 
_*_flavor, and no advantage in any oue 

point. Two of them may be found 
to be equals— Viscomtesse and Con¬ 
stants. 

“Out of the number that I have 

-- tried, only few have been named, 

but those have been the most note- 

_„_worthy, aud generally both tho best 

and the types of classes. La Con¬ 
stants and Corntesse Lltricart de 
PTZZ Thury, after several years ol trial, 

may be said with certainty to be 
—— equal in all respects, but the ut- 

n .J most hope that can be fairly enter¬ 

tained ot them is, that they may 
equal Triomphe de Gand, which 
may be taken a3 the representative 
of them. 

“ Every year hundreds of seedlings are produced 
in this country, and as many thousands in France 
aud Belgium, by good cultivators, who know how 
to prepare them for exhibition, and consequently 
every exhibition is teeming with those that make a 
beautiful show, and many of them are really very 
good; but now when the strawberry appears to 
have approximated to perfection, it must be one of 
rare excellence that will equal even, our three or 
four best kinds.” 

To the last sentence we call the special attention 
of all interested in the subject of fruit culture.— 
Planters should not be toe fast to pay large prices 
for any showy variety that is comparatively un¬ 
known. A fruit may make a grand show in the 
exhibition, that is worthless for general culture. 
Many thousands of dollars have been wasted from 
ignorance of this fact, and all should avoid judging 
of value from mere appearance. 


To Preserve Crab Apples.— Takeoff the stems 
and core them with a penknife, without cutting 
them open. Weigh a pound of white sugar for 
each pound of prepared fruit; put a teaoupful of 
water to each pound of sugar; put it over a mod¬ 
erate fire. When the sugar is all dissolved and hot, 
put the apples in; let them boil gently until they 
are clear; then skin them out and place them on 
flat dishes. Boil the sirup until it is thick; put the 
fruit, in whatever it ia kept, and when tho sirup is 
cooled and settled, pour it carefully over the fruit 
Slices of lemon, boiled with the fruit, may be con- 

one lemon is sufficient for 


moves anu auspice, auu gram in norae-raGish; mix, 
place iu a jar, cover with vinegar, aud put a pound 
of sugar ou the top. 

Green Tomato Pickles. —Slice and scald the 
tomatoes in salt and water (with a little alum) until 
they are tender; skin and put in ajar; add to every 
quart ot vinegar I lb. of sugar; spice with cutn»mnn 
and cloves, and pour scalding hot on the tomatoes. 

Ripe Tomato Pickles — Place 1 bushel of small, 
sound tomatoes in weak brine, two days; add 4 lbs. 
sugar, wif.fr spices, to sufficient vinegar to cover; 
scald, and pour on tomatoes when cold. 

Gatsttp —A peck of ripe tomatoes sliced; sprinkle 
hall a pint ot salt betweeu the layer. - ,; let stand over 
night; strain through a colander; boil down; one 
half oz cinnamon, I oz. cloves, ] lb. pepper. 2 nut¬ 
megs; scald the spices a few minutes iu strong vin¬ 
egar. sufficient to wet them, and add to the tomatoes. 

— Slice half bushel green tomatoes. 2 doz. onions; 
put them In Salt aud water over night; (Jraiu off the 
brine; to vinegar to cover add 2 lbs. sugar. 1 oz. 
allspice. 1 oz- cloves. 1 oz. white mustard seed, a few 
sticks cinnamon, a little ginger root, a teaspoouful 
cayenne pepper; boil till transparent. 


that the lowest slat or wire may be just below the 
base ol the second year’s shoots, that is from nine to 
fourteen inches above the surface of the ground, 
these two shoots should be firmly, though not 
tightly, tied, in a horizontal position as shown in 
Fig. 6, and all buds should be rubbed ont except 
three on each arm, (or shoot,) thus leaving six on 
each vine. Each of these buds should produce a 
shoot which, if the ground has been in good 
condition and the plants healthy and properly 
set out, would reach from twelve to twonfy- 
live feet unless stopped; and as it is upon every 
second one of these that we depend for our 
next year’s supply of fruit, they deserve and will 
require great care and attention in order that, they 
may finally be of equal strength and well ripened. 
Every second shoot should be stopped when it has 
made a growth of about two feet, and if any of the 
others should so far outstrip their compeers as to 
reach the top of the trellis much before them, they 


sidered an improvement; 
several pounds of fruit. Crab apples may be pre¬ 
served whole, with only half an inch of the stem 
on; three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each 
pound of fruit. 


Fig. 3. 

Laterals are small shoots which spriDgfrom the 
axils of the leaves (the point which they join the 
shoot) As these laterals absorb much of the nutri¬ 
ment which would otherwise go to the increase of 
tfle stem, they sboubd be carefully pinched out 
after they have made one or two leaves. If re¬ 
moved before they have made some growth, the bud 
ft their base is very apt to push, as it is called, (that 
«, to grow,) which should fiu avoided, if possible. 

-I* ig. 4 shows a young shoot of the current year 
with a lateral (b) springing from the base of the 
teat; L. This lateral should be cinched off at the 


Baked fit.« Plant. —Divide a large egg plant 
into two portions, and remove the pulp from (he 
shell. Boil the pulp until soft, and when well 
drained mash it; add crumbled bread, grated 
onion, sweet majoram, pepper, salt, and two ounces 
of butter. When well mixed, fill the shells, aud 
bake them for an hour in a moderately hot oven. 
The egg plant must be highly seasoned, otherwise 
it will not be so palatable. 






IIexrv, and Daniel Webster, willlongbe remem¬ 
bered as the greatest of orators. Could Webster 
have lived until now. and seen our glorious Union 
torn asunder, and that immortal league broken 
which was cemented by the blood of our fathers, be 
could have done as much to palsy the traitor's arm 
as all the batteries of the Potomac. 

One more name completes our catalogue of the 
illustrious. It is Washington. At its pronuncia¬ 
tion every true American heart beats with a feeling 
of profound gratitude. Well has he been called the 
“ Father of his Country.’’ What would have been 
our present condition had Washington never pre¬ 
sided over our armies, is a problem which Inlinite 
Wisdom alone can solve. Go to our National Cap¬ 
ital. and in the shadow of that gigantic monument 
pointing to HeaveD. tell us who could have taken 
his place in the Revolution? The silent voice of 
that mighty structure tells more for the memory of 
Washington than all the eloipience of a Demos¬ 
thenes or a Cicero. We have examples of brav¬ 
ery in Ajax and Achilles, of eloquence in Demos¬ 
thenes and Webster, of philanthropy in Howard 
and Wn.BEBFOKCE, of military skill in Bonaparte 
and Alexander, of Christianity in Wkslet and 
Whitfield: but when we blend them all in one, 
it is Washington. He possesses a more enduring 
monument than was ever built of stone or marble,— 
it is the remembrance of posterity. As long as the 
American people recollect the terrible struggle that 
established our independence, so long will the name 
of Washington be recognized as the brightest star 
in the constellation of true American heroes. 

Albion, N- f„ 1862. W. I II. 


changes. The shadow of a heavy sorrow darkens 
the hearthstone, and could we discern, we should 
see angels waiting on the threshold. The mother, 
with pale brow and quivering lip, now bends over 
her heart’s darling, and breathes a voiceless prayer 
for help. He whom we last saw clothing himself 
with gospel armor, now kneels in his closet, wrest¬ 
ling in prayer for submission to his Father's will; 
for he knows that his only son. the cherished, gen¬ 
tle-hearted boy, is passing away with the flowers he 
loved. Fit time; he was so like a half-opened, 
blushing rose, gathered just when it gave richest 
promise of fragrance and beauty. Even now the 
h weet face wears that nameless spell by which we 
know the spirit is putting on its angelic robes. 
With the setting sun, and last words of love, he has 
passed to his dreamless sleep. Then, when earthly 
love could do no more, the mother yields her idol 
up to God, and peace folds his wings over her heart. 

Again darkness hath thrown his vail over the 
city, and kind friends gather round the stricken 
group to speak tremulous words of sympathy, and 
bid them God speed on their journey; for the night 
train will bear them away to bury their dead beside 
the loved aud lost of past years. Tenderly and 
filly the man of God reud3 holy words of trust and 
hope, and breathes a prayer to Him who smites in 
love. Once more they gather round the marble 
form, reposing in the narrow couch of the tomb. 
Flowers wreathe his pillow, and the loving little 
hand clasps the last fragrant offering of a mother’s 
love. Blinding lears dimmed that last look, and 
aching hearts were pressed down with the coffin lid. 
One has passed out, who will never more return, 
through the household door. 

Who shall know the thoughts of the mother’s 
heart, as hour after hour runs by, and they speed on 
in the darkness, with the flashing of a thousand fiery 
sparkles, clouds of smoke, and the din ol rushing 
locomotive enveloping their flying tenement. In 
silence, and in tears, she rests upon the bosom of 
her husband, who, so shaken, yet so calm and 
thoughtful for her, would fain bear her grief with 
his own, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

LIFE AND DEATH, 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THEN AND NOW. 


Wri.r. and I went picking’ berries 
Just one little year ago, 

Up in gran'pa's old cow-pasture, 

■Where the fern and elethra grow. 

Sitting ’ncatli t[ie grand old chestnut 
Where the spring goes Babbling by, 
Willik'h face grow very thoughtful, 

Very earnest was his ey e. 

“Mat,” lie said, “my country calls me— 
I'iijust pick this afternoon, 

Then I'll say ‘good-by 1 to mother— 

Yes. i can’t be of!’ too soon.” 

Something choked me—not a berry, 

Though they nodded ripe and low ; 

1 was thinking—coulil I help it.?— 

Could I let my WtLUK go ? 

For a vision rose before me 
Of a held of niad'ning fight, 

And a face (twa? just like White’s) 

Lying upward, stark and white. 

’Twas but fancy—I’d not falter— 

T would be as brave as he ; 

“ Will,’’ I said (my voice was husky), 

“Go help win the victory 

“Thank you. MAY,” Willie answered, 

Then how silent each became 
Thinking, as we filled our baskets, 

One of sorrow, one of fame 
Was it fancy, or a vision, 

That I saw that summer's day • 

Willie's comrades said tiiey found him 
Where the dead in battle lay, 

Smiling sweetly, gazing upward 
As though seeing angels there, 

While the life-blood stilt was ruddy, 

Dabbled in bis golden hair. 

All alone I'm picking berries 
On this summer afternoon ; 

Willie waits for me in Heaven ; 

Willie went, and not too soon. 

[Springfield. Republican 


BY MARY M. BARNES. 


Give us life, our daily prayer is. 

For we ever shrink from death— 
Shrink from lying in the charnel 
When is gone this vital breath ; 

For the path ad own the valley- 
Hidden is from mortal sight, 

And k kmr we each must trace it, 
Seeking through its gloom the light. 

“ Wilt Thou. Father, guide me ever— 
Guide me through this sinful strife, 
And I know. then, true the saying, 

Life is death, and death is life. 1 ' 

Thus a fair young maiden munnnred— 
Prayed for guidance in the way, 
Asking that, through coming danger, 
Got- would keep her till the day 

The mom came. With golden fingers 
Casting off the robe of night, 

Waking earth to love and duty 
With a blessing for the light. 

But the sunlight lingers vainly 
On the lips whence comes no breath- 
Beams not forth the eye responsive ; 
And the car/h-hound call it dcatli. 

But to him, with eye prophetic. 
Through the mists beholds the shore 
That, the darkling water washes, 
Whence the tide sets nevermore, 
Come there ever visions holy— 

Faces free from care and strife 
Smile forth sweetly from that haven, 
And the Angels call it life. 

Millville, N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE POET BURNS. 


Robert Burns was born of humble parents, in a 
small cottage cm fhe banks of Boon. ITis father 
was a farmer, and supported himself and family by 
working leased land. Robert’s poetical genius 
showed itself at an early age. but his lather had not 
the means to give him a good education, nor spare 
him from the farm, so Robert was obliged to follow 
the plow, and turn out his rhymes while he turned 
over the furrows. But a genius like his could not long 
be kept behind the curtain, for ■' wisdom beholdeth 
her children afar off." At the present time his 
songs are in almost every hamlet, cottage, and pal¬ 
ace in England and America. Some of his best 
pieces were composed after ho returned from Edin¬ 
burgh and retired to his farm near Dumfries, and 
which he purchased trom the labors of his pen. 

Here is a pattern for farmers’ boys. But while 
you practice his virtues, turn away from his vices. 
The most of you have snug snatches of his songs as 
you pursued your respective tasks; but did you 
ever think that he was a farmer’s boy, or that he 
once held the plow? There is not a farmer’s boy in 
America but has had more advantages than Burns 
in his early years. The most of you live in good 
houses, ride in comfortable carriages and drive gay 
horses, while he lived in a hut, (compared with the 
dwellings of the present day,) rode on a pony, or 
trudged on foot. But each of us cannot expect to 
be a Burns, or a Shakspeare. or a Milton, or a 
Byron, yetweean all be better than we are. Times 
have changed much for the better, even in my re¬ 
membrance. N<3w farming has become a science, 
and the farmer, instead of the “clod-hopper - ' of 
former days, is the reading and thinking man. 
There are some exceptions—some whose Alpha and 
Omega is to plow and sow. reap and mow, and get 
the almighty dollar into their pockets as soon as possi¬ 
ble, with the least w-ear and tear of brains. These 
will soon be crowded off the stage of action, and 
the boys must, take their placeB. Then let them 
show us whether our agricultural schools, books 
and papers, town, county and State fairs, have been 
of profit to them. It there are any young farmery, 
just commencing life, who do not take an agricul¬ 
tural paper, let them send for one immediately. 
Time Is money, and the Rural is time saved. 

The season is approaching W’hen the farmer has a 
good deal of leisure, and is therefore the time to 
improve the mind; and the greater part of that 
knowledge must be obtained from books aud period¬ 
icals. It certainly can not be gained by lounging 
in the village store, or around the tavern, or at the 
corner grocery. I would nol have you always stay 
at home, for you must move in society to take off 
the rough edges; but theie is reason in all things. 
Live soberly, be industrious, aud you will be sur¬ 
prised at your own success. 

Government appreciated the talents of Burns, 
and called him from his farm to more active duties. 
Government will find you, whether it be behind the 
plow- or counter, in the school-room or office. But 
if you are called, remember Burns’ tale of “Tam 
O’Shauter. Alpha. 

King's Ferry, N. Y.. 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
“ COME UNTO ME.” 


Divinely sweet and beautiful invitation! When 
the spirit is wearily tossed upon the billows of 
Life—when darkness gathers o’er it, and it seems 
ready to be overwhelmed by the waves of despair, 
a voice amid the storm whispers “peace”—and 
in gentlest, most winning accents, adds—“come 
unto me." Laughing childhood sits for a moment 
thoughtful amid its mirth, as some heavenly miu- 
istrant brings to its tender heart the message:— 
“ Sutter little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not." In youth's morning, when the sunlight 
is ’‘gulden,’’ hope’s blossoms unchilled by disap¬ 
pointment. and life seems one summer day, amid all 
the happiness which flows from a glad, loving 
heart, there comes ever to the spirit an appealing 
whisper, “ Come unto me.” 

The white-haired pilgrim grows weary with the 
toils of life. Long has been the way, and though 
here and there, flowers bloomed beside it, yet the 
thorns were many and pierced often rudely aud 
deeply. Care has oppressed, labor been earnest 
and overmuch, friends false, death merciless; alone 
the weary one still wanders. Yet, ever amid life's 
burdens and life's sorrows a voice is saying—“Come 
unto me. all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest." Blessed words! how like 
heavenly dew they refresh the weary, drooping 
heart. Rest! hallowed word! not for a Urfef period, 
but rest eternal. How many hearts are sighing for 
it? Struggling vainly, hopelessly, day by day, in 
life's contest, which heed not the voice that says, 
“ Come unto me." Eternal rest! We strive to com¬ 
prehend it—to grasp the measure of infinitude the 
words embrace: but vainly, aud, lost in wonder, 
cease thinking of the duration, and dwell only upon 
the holy, happy state of those who find at last re-t. 

And all are bidden, “ come.” Atorra of heavenly 
mien and purity walked the earth jpng centuries 
since, and gave the sacred invitation. Tis He who 
upon the bosom of tempest-stirred Gallilee said, 
“Peace, be still." The same who, when death's 
shadow rested upon a lovely cottage in Bethany, 
wept with the sorrowing Bisters, and from the grave 
bid their dearly loved brother “ come forth." ’Tis 
He who on the cross atoned for sin, and drank the 
cup which might not pasB trom Him. The same 
pronounced the name of the weeping one at the 
sepulchre, changing her mourning into joy at sight 
of her “risen Lord '—and now, in sweetest tones, 
says to earth's weary ones, “ Come unto me and 1 
will give you rest." It is whispered us in every 


Startlingly, a strong voice at her side 
calls “tickets." Three are silently handed out. 

Where’s the third one?" “In the coffin," jars upon 
her heart-strings. 

At length the rosy dawn appears in the east, 
familiar hills and vales appear and vanish in quick 
succession, and just as the sun gilds the oily spires 
and sparkles on the boar frost, they pause. Again 
the mother stands with eyes on the coffin of her 
darling, then turns to meet the embrace of sorrow¬ 
ing friends, who have come to convey them to the 
rural cemetery, where a fresh-opened grave and 
tearful group await their coming. 

So they left the casket, to rest 'neath the waving 
trees and flowery turf, till the spirit gem should 
return to beautify its earthly robe. 

Buffalo, N. Y., 1862. Mrs. F. A. Dick. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS OF HISTORY. 


HOSPITAL STORES —LINT, FRUIT, &c, 


laid evenly "together iu hats, makes better lint than 
linen scrapings, because, in undressing a wound, 
the ends of the threads can all be taken hold of aud 
pulled off, without leaving so many fibres in the 
sore to irritate the flesh. After Being washed and 
boiled as many times as a worn out w hite garment 
usually has been, the cotton muRt have lost its 
medical properties, and if will absorb the discharge 
from a sore as well as linen, so that these two ob¬ 
jections to new cotton are done away with in the 
old. If our Army Surgeons would accept this kind 
of lint, a greater supply eould-bevsent them iu much 
less time than call be otherwise. 

To the ladies let me say, now that apples, peaches 
and pears are getting ready to preserve or dry for 
the soldiers, do not leave them to rot in the house 
(as I have known some to do), while you go tearing 
through brush and over fences, after a few miserable 
elderberries, “because they are so nice for pies’ — 
but remember that sour fruit tastes better to a sick 
person with only a little fever, than almost anything 
else. And when you are putting up a box for the 
sick soldiers, and find a small space unfilled, tuck 
in a bit of poetry, or an interesting story, cut from 
some old paper you do not care to keep, or a few 
words of encouragement and hope iroffi your own 
pen. to be perused by those convalescents who drag 
away so many weary hours with nothing to do but 
think of the dear home they cannot reach, even for 
a short time. It. is enough to wear them out,, to say 
nothing of the pain of wounds that, seems still more 
tedious, when the mind gets liilly rested enough to 
realize it and the body feels at ease elsewhere. I 
also put a piece ot poetry in each housewife 1 make. 

Yours for humanity's sake, a. 

Ionia Co., Mich.. 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
RETSEY GREEN. 


“There’s another battle, Betsey.” said the 
tailor’s foreman, as he handed her a coat which 
lacked cord and button holes: “only six killed out 
of Charlie’s company, I believe; they’ve got the 
paper over there." And he pointed to the other end 
of the room where sat his employer and two or three 
other men. Betsey looked that way, and just then 
the owner of the shop rose and came toward her 
with the paper in his hand. There was such a look 
of sympathy and pity iu his eye, that she, appre¬ 
hending the worst, asked eagerly, as her heart 
almost stopped and her check paled, “ what's the 
news?" “ Another battle, yesterday:" and just then 
Betsey’s eye fell upon the report—“ only six killed 
in Company D;" but in the short list she read, 

“ Charlie Green, shot throil/jh the head." 

Four days afterward, a letter came from a fellow- 
soldier who stood by her boy when he fell. He 
said, “Ob. Dick! I'm killed —my poor mother"— 
gasped and died. There could be no mistake. It 
was her Charlie, his father’s image, her only child, 
her all: her Cuarlie. who kissed her “good-bye." 
the day he was eighteen; her Charlie, brave, noble 
and generous, a victim on Freedom’s altar ; her 
Charlie, young and innocent, slain for the dread- 
fti] ransom of a nation's guilt. Oh God, that they 
who have had no part in our great wrong must be 
daily sacrificed. He who suffered the pains of Cru¬ 
cifixion, died ilie just lor the unjust; and so must it 
be now. 

Betsey Green is sitting by her window; her 
sewing lies on her lap and her hands listless and 
idle: she has no nerve, no will; her heart is paral- 
i/.ed aud wrapped in sackcloth. The hours come 
and go; the sun roaches the noon-mark on the floor, 
goes over into the far off West, and she remembers 
but these words, -‘Only six killed, —Charlie 
Green shot through the bead!” “ Oh, Dick, I’m 
killed—my poor mother!” 

Genesee Co„ N. Y., 1862. Mary J. CuosmAM. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THREADS FROM THE WEB OF LIFE. 

A pleasant picture rises upon my vision. A 
cosy little parlor, or library, genially warmed by a 
cheerful grate, with a brilliant burner shedding 
light, to every corner. The shutters are closed on 
the inside, so'that the cold winter storm is not seen 
or felt by the inmates. One in the prime and vigor 
of manhood sits at a study table in the corner, with 
books and writing materials before him. and with 
rapid pen is committing to paper some of the high, 
earnest thoughts we see depicted on the gravp, 
intellectual face of the writer, and by which we 
know him to be a minister of Christ’s Word. 

Near the center of the room a small table con¬ 
tains a pile of school-books, and by it sits a young 
girl, whose quiet, dignified bearing, and thoughtful 
brow, proclaim her the eldest daughter. .She is 
intent upon the morrow's lessons. On the opposite 
side, a bright-haired, blooming IIkhk, of eight sum¬ 
mers, sits with her lavorite “songs for the little 
ones at home” before her. which she rejoices in 
with never-failing delight. On a sofa reclines a 
little form, too weary with the day's sports to be 
interested in books and pictures longer. Now the 
sweet young lace is nestled on the pillow, the silken 
lash droops heavily over the dark eyes, and with 
sweetly murmured words of love and “good night, 
he passes to the land of dreams. Iu the back¬ 
ground, through folding doors, we see a quiet tab¬ 
leaux—a cheerful grate heaped high with glowing 
coal, and pictures, mirrors, ticking time-piece, et 
cetera. reposing in the shadows, with the open 
instrument and favorite music inviting the accus¬ 
tomed voice of song. The only occupant, seated in 
the easy rocker, is revealed to us by the dim fire¬ 
light as the wife and mother; while the half shadow 
on her pale brow, and the thoughtful tenderness ol 
the gentle mouth, are suggestive of busy memories 
of the past, of the loved and lost, whose forms she 
ever sees mingled with her present cares, loves and 
joys. Thus we leave her; for if in saduess, it is not 
in repining that she gazes upon the ruddy coals, 
which, though destined to turn to ashes and dark¬ 
ness,—even as did her fond hopes,— do now 1 so 
pleasantly send forth heat and radiance to all 
around, even as does the peaceful love and trust of 
the Christian hope which warms lrer heart. 

* h * it * if # * 

Wintry snows have given way to summer flowers, 
and summer in turn is gracefully yielding to the 
golden and russet wreath of autumn. The picture 


Many are the matches which I have had against 
time in my time and in his time (i. e , in time's time). 
And all such matches, writing or riding, are memo¬ 
rably unfair. Time, the meager shadow 1 , carries no 
weight at all; so what parity can there he in any 
contest with him? What does he know of anxiety 
or liver complaints, or income tax, or vexations 
connected with the correcting of proofs for the 
press? Although, by the way. he does take upon 
himself, with his villainous scrawl, to correct all the 
fair proofs of nature. He sow’s canker into the 
heart of rosebuds, and writes wrinkles (which are 
his odious attempts at pot hooks) in the loveliest 
female faces. No type so fair but he fancies, in his 
miserable conceit, that he can improve it; no stereo¬ 
type so fixed but be will alter it; and. having spoiled 
one after another, he still persists in believing him¬ 
self the universal amender and the ally ol progress. 
Ah! that one might, if it were but for one day in a 
ceutury, be indulged with the sight of Time forced 
into a personal incarnation, so as to be capable of a 
personal insult—a cudgeling, for instance, or a duck¬ 
ing in a horse pond. Or again, that once in a century, 
were it but for a single summer's day. bis corrected 
proofs might be liable to supersession by revises, 
such as I would furnish, down the margin ot which 
should run one perpetual iteration of stet., steL, 
dtet.; everything that the hoary scoundrel had 
deleted — rosebuds or female bloom, beauty or 
power, grandeur or grace—-being solemnly rein¬ 
stated, aud having the privilege of one day's secular 
resurrection, like the Arabian phoenix, or any other 
memento of power in things earthly and in sublu¬ 
nary births, to mock and to defy the power of this 
crowned thief, whose insatiate scythe mows down 
everything earthly .—Thomas lie Quincy. 


MATRIMONY” IN FRANCE 


A married Frenchwoman is in every respect her 
husband's equal; he is not her lord and master, but 
her friend. •• Mon ami” is the title by which she 
addresses him. The law may require her to love 
him. to honor him by virtuous conduct, but not to 
obey him. lie has. indeed, a certain superiority in 
the management of their common interests, but her 
rights are none the more effaced for that: in certain 
cases her concurrence is indispensable, and she has 
a deliberate voice with an absolute veto. She re¬ 
mains the mistress of her whole fortune, by making 
a reservation respecting her personal property. 
The husband and wife are two partners who club 
their capital for mutual advantage, but who keep it 
distinct in their accounts, to facilitate any partial 
and complete dissolution. She can make her will, 
and leave her husband without a sou of hers; if she 
dies intestate, her property, in some cases, slips 
completely through his fingers. She must will it to 
him for it to be safe and sure. 

The profits arising from the industry of the hus¬ 
band and wife, and the savings they may be enabled 
to put by, form a common stock, to tbejhalf of which 
the wile is entitled. The law places such confidence 
in her, that in the event of her widowhood, she. by 
right, is the guardian of her children. Between 
brothers and sisters there exists a perfect equality 
as to their rights of inheritance from their father 
and mother. If the parents are inclined to disturb 
this equality, or to favor a third person to the preju¬ 
dice of their children, the law fixes limits to the 
power of bequeathing. A Frenchman can not put 
off an offending son and daughter with a shilling, 
nor can he impoverish his neglected family by leav¬ 
ing large sums to charitable institutions. 


Chenango Co.. N. Y., 1862 


ments in the divine life; while he who finds gu<“ 
difficulty in the exercise ot this virtue, and iu whose 
bosom rankle feelings of hatred and revenge, has 
great reason to look carefully into the grounds of re¬ 
ligious hopes. It is not enough to say that we for¬ 
give. Our forgiveness must be practical. " e 
must show by our acts that we have truly forgiven. 
We must endeavor to do our enemy as much good 
as be has done evil to us. By so doing, we shall 
soften the heart of our enemy, and perhaps even 
win him over to goodness. Were this spit'd of 
genuine forgiveness more common among those 
who profess to he actuated by Christian principles, 
it would do much towards banishing injuries, and 
those dispositions which lead to them, from the face 
of the earth. 

-- 

Man’s anger kills, but God’s anger saves. Man, 
in his anger, hurls the offender down inaccessible 
heights, and tells him. as he lies crushed and wound¬ 
ed. “Lie there forever. You are disgraced—you 
have a bad uame-you can never rise.” But God s 
anger casts the sinner out ot the prison ot sin, am 
then, when he lies helpless outside, tenders him 
grace to lift hitn to heaven. 

He who is conspiring against the peace of another, 
necessarily loses his own. 


Dirt on the character, if unjustly thrown, like dirt 
on the clothes, should be let alone for a while till it 
dries, and then it will rub off easily enough. 


It is far happier to be deceived than undeceived 
by those whom we love. 










SEFf 


to tlie Gap. Soon after, the rebels opened another 
battery at the left ft was then evident that the 
rebels intended to make a vigorous stand on the 
mountain. Since the preceding day they had brought 
up extra pieces of cannon, for they had used but 
three, at. the most, in the skirmishing during the 
week. The enemy was now firing from nine pieces, 
consequently, to make a vigorous reply, TJayne's 
l r . S. battery of six pieces moved up to the left to 
the assistance of Robertson. 

A heavy cannonading then ensued; but as usual, 
in artillery duels, little damage was effected on 
either side. At 10 A. M., the enemy withdrew his 
pieces on the loft and right of the Gap, and worked 

A half an hour 


indicated the commencement of the battle on the 
part of the infantry. The column from right to left 
still remained unbroken, and advanced cautiously 
but firmly up the steep. In a short time the enemy’s 
main force was encountered, and then came heavy 
volleys of musketry on the right. The Pennsylva¬ 
nia Reserve Corps and the 1st Brigade of Ricketts’ 
Division were now hotly engaging the enemy. The 
rebels stood their ground for awhile, but after a 
contest of thirty minutes they wavered, and com¬ 
menced falling back in disorder toward the summit 
of the mountains. Our forces pushed them vigor¬ 
ously. and kept up a continual tire. 

The valor displayed ou this occasion by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Reserves and the corps formerly under the 
command of McDowell, is deserving of the highest 
praise. Not a straggler could be seen on the field. 
Every man was at bis post in the line. They all 
seemed determined to force back the enemy and 
take possession of the mountains, in spite of any 
opposition that might bo placed in their way. Gen. 
Hooker, accompanied by his Staff, was where he 
always is on such occasions—at the front The line 
did not. give way for an instant, but kept moving 
forward and upward, pouring volley after volley 
of musketry into the enemy's raoks, until at last the 
rebels broke and ran precipitately to (bo top of the 
mountain—thence down on the other side. 

Reno’s corps on the left did its part nobly. The 
men were called upon to do some severe fighting, 
and they performed their duty with a will and hero¬ 
ism seldom before displayed. The engagement on 
the left succeeded that on the right, and lasted about 
an hour and a half. The enemy contested every 
foot of ground, but eventually yielded it to the con¬ 
querors. 

The center column was the last to como into 
action. The same successes that marked the ad¬ 
vances of the two wings also attended the center. 
At G* P. M., after an engagement ol three hours’ 
duration, the rebels fled, leaving the top of the 
mountain in the possession of the Union troops. 
Darkness prevented us from pursuing the enemy 
further at the time. 

Tub Result. —The result of the battle secures to 
the Union troops a very important position, inas¬ 
much as it commands the approaches on each side 
of the mountain, also a vast area ol the surrounding 
country. I estimate, as beiore stated, that two thou¬ 
sand will cover the list of our casualties. I think 
that the enemy’s loss in killed and wounded will 
not exceed our own. Altogether we captured two 
thousand prisoners. 

Gen. Reno was killed on the field of battle. At 
the time of the calamity he was observing, by aid of 
a glass, the enemy’s movements. He was struck in 
the spine by a musket ball—the ball lodging in the 
breast. . 


Of the eight pounds which a man eats and drinks 
in a day, it is thought that no less than five pounds 
leave his body through the skin. And of these five 
pounds a considerable percentage escapes during 
the night while he is in bed. The larger part of this 
is water; but in addition, there is much effete and 
poisonous matter. This being in great part gaseous 
in form, permeates every part of the bed. Thus, all 
parts of the bed. mattress, blankets, as well as sheets, 
soon become foul, and need purification. The mat- 
tress needs this renovation quite as much as the 
sheets. 

To allow the sheets to be used without washing or 
changing three or six months, would be regarded as 
bad house-keeping; but I insist, if a thin sheet 
can absorb enough of the poisonous excretions of 
the body to make it unfit for use in a few days, a 
thick matlress. which can absorb and retain a thou¬ 
sand times as much of these poisonous excretions, 
needs to be purified as often certainly as once in 
three months. 

A sheet can be washed: a mattress cannot be 
renovated in this way. Indeed there is no other 
way of cleansing a mattress but by steaming it, or 
picking it to pieces, and thus in fragments exposing 
it to the direct rays of the sun. As these processes 
are scarcely practicable, with any of the ordinary 
mattresses. I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
good, old-fashioned straw bed, which can every 
three months be changed for fresh straw, and the 
tick be washed, is the sweetest and healthiest of beds. 

If. in the winter season, the porousness of the 
straw bed makes i t a little uncomfortable, spread over 
it a comforter, or woolen blankets, which should 
be washed as often as every two weeks. With this 
arrangement, if you wash all the bed covering as 
often as once in two or three weeks, you will have a 
delightful, healthy bed. 

Now, if you leave the bed to air, with open win¬ 
dows during the day, and not make it up for the 
night before evening, you will have added greatly 
to the sweetness of your rest, and in consequence to 
the tone of your health.— Dr. D. Lewis. 


principally with those in 
later all of the enemy’s guns were silent; but upon 
the moving of Cpx’s division, soon after, to the edge 
of the woods on the side of the mountain at the left, 
the rebels again produced their pieces at the right, of 
the Gap, Cook's Massachusetts battery of six pieces 
was now brought up to the support of Robertson’s, 
and a concentrating fire waH poured into the Gap, 
many of the shells bursting directly over the rebel 
guns. At first the enemy threw solid shot, but after 
a while changed his projectile to shell. Three times 
during the day the rebels were lorced to change the 
position ot their pieces, and late in the afternoon 
their guns were silent altogether. 

By 11 o’clock Cox's division had arrived at the 
woods, and a few minutes later had entered, for the 
purpose of getting round the enemy’s right. At 
this juncture, Geus. McClellan aud Burnside, with 
their Staffs, rode upon the field, where they remained 
during the continuance of the battle. 

Cook's battery took a favorable position for shell¬ 
ing the woods in advance of the division, but had 
hardly got to work when the rebels fired a tremen¬ 
dous volley of musketry at the cannnniers. This 
was repeated several times in quick succession, 
until at length the cannoniers abandoned their 
pieces, and ran to the rear, leaving four or five of 
their comrades dead upon the ground. The drivers 
of the caissons also partook of the panic, and 
dashed headlong through the ranks of Cox’s di¬ 
vision. which was drawn up in line of battle a few 
yards to the rear. Two companies of a cavalry 
regiment, which wore supporting the battery, also 
galloped through the line of infantry, thus leaving 
four pieces ot artillery (the other two having been 
detached to another part of the field) to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. The event caused tem¬ 
porary and only temporary contusion among the 
troops. They quickly straightened the line and 


Ah ! Time, tell it not that one freeman forgot, 

For a day, or an hour, the past’s mighty story; 
Ne’er impart 
That a hand 
Or a heart 
In the land 

Ever shrouded a star in her azure of glory ! 

For the laud now awakes, 

From her seas to her takes, 

To hail the bright morn of her might as it breaks, 
And shout, by the haulier that Treason forsakes— 
‘The Union—Now and Forever! - ” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 27, 1862, 


The War In Maryland—What it Proved. 

Tub recent raid ot the rebels, although a cause 
of sorrow and anxiety to Union men. has its bright 
side. After the experiences of the rebel army, and 
the exhibitions of feeling by the masses of the peo¬ 
ple, we think that all fears on the part, of Unionists 
as to the course of the State may be cast aside, and 
Maryland writteu down among those Sovereignties 
which love the Union, and will respect the Consti¬ 
tution and the Laws. We gather the following 
interesting intelligence from various sources; 

The special correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press writes; 

Leaving Damascus on Friday morning, we soon 
overtook Gen. Reno’s corps, who were proceeding 
along the road that leads to Monrovia and New Mar¬ 
ket, at a rather rapid rate. At Camptowu, in Fred¬ 
erick county, some four miles from New Market, we 
halted, and the arrival »f our troops raised the peo¬ 
ple to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and they 
warmly greeted our troops on their entrance. Three 
miles further on wo reached Monrovia .Station, on 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. There are only 
one or two secessionist families at this place. As 
our troops were passing through Monrovia they 
were met by the Union ladies of that place, who 
cheered them as they went along, 


HOW TO JUDGE WEATHER SIGNS 


Admiral Fitzroy. in his instruction to meteor¬ 
ological observers, is careful not to cut off any source 
ot information, as he especially notes that the ob¬ 
servations of nature are to be watched. Thus, 
when sea birds fly out early, and far to seaward, lair 
weather may be anticipated; on the contrary, when 
they hang about the laud, or fly inward, stormy 
weather is indicated, When animals, instead of 
spreading over their usual range, seek sheltered 
places, storms may be expected. Dew is an indica¬ 
tion of fine weather; so is fog; but clearness of the 
atmosphere near the horizon is a sign of wet. 
When a mountaineer sees the hills cutting sharp 
against the sky, he wraps his plaid around him. A 
good hearing day is also an indication of coming 
wet. The public will feel all tie more confidence 
in the head of the Meteorological Department for 
not disdaining these phenomena noted by the weath- 
erwise, as they rest upon exactly the same founda¬ 
tion as what may be termed the more scientific 
signs—namely, experience. Now that meteorology 
is elevated into an applied science, we feel confident, 
that immense progress will be made. It is a great 
thing to knosv that there is acentral department, in¬ 
stituted purposely to collect all information bear¬ 
ing upon the subject, and it ha3 a chief like Admiral 
Fitzroy, whose heart is in his business, and who 
seems never better pleased than when he is collect¬ 
ing from any source, however insignificant, a fact 
that is noteworthy—unless it be when he is diffus¬ 
ing his knowledge so attained, either to individuals 
or to the public at large. The growth of this new 
department seems to bear the same relation to the 
Shipwreck Relief Society and the Lifeboat Society, 
that preventive medicine does to remedial medicine. 
Indeed, as wo progress in knowledge, we are begin¬ 
ning to find out that prevention is better than cure; 
and, what is more to the purpose, we are becoming 
enabled to put this prevention in practice.—Once a 
Week. 


The Battle of Ilagevstown Heights. 

From the correspondence of the N. Y. Times , 
dated “On the Battle Field, Sunday Night. Sopt. 
14,’’ we gather the following particulars; 

Although the battle of to-day was of long dura- 1 
tion, still it was not so sanguinary, considering the 
forces engaged, as a spectator would at first be 
inclined to suppose. Our loss in killed and wounded 
will not probably exceed 2,000. and that l judge to 
be a high estimate. Since Gen. Pleasanton’s bri¬ 
gade of cavalry advanced from Rockville, we have 
had skirmishes daily along the route. During those 
skirmishes the enemy’s force consisted of two regi¬ 
ments of cavalry, and two or three pieces of artillery. 
On Saturday, however, more regiments of cavalry 
were addCd, making a force equrfl, if not, superior, to 
our own. The force that opposed our advance until 
to-day was the rear guard of the enemy, and the 
battle ground was evidently selected with a view of 
staying our further progress. 

The Battle Ground.— 1 The rebel position was 
on the sides and summit of the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains, on each side of the Gap known as Frog Gap. 
through which the main road on the turnpike from 
Middletown to Hagerstowu passes. The Gap is 
distant from Middletown about three miles, and 
from Frederick twelve miles. Boonsboro, the next 
important town to Middletown on the turnpike, is 
two miles from the Gap, on the other side of the 
mountains. The mountains in the vicinity of the 
Gap are steep and nigged, and rendered difficult to 
ascend unless by the ordinary thoroughfares, on 
account of numerous ledges and loose rocks, which 
afford no permanent foothold. From base to top 
they are covered with a thick wood, thereby giving 
protection to the party in possession, and making 
the progress of the attacking force doubly hazardous. 
Bolivar, a village boasting of six or eight dwellings, 
is situated on the main road, between Middletown 
and the Gap. and about one and a half miles from 
the latter place. At Bolivar, a road branches off 
from each side of the main road, the two roads 
taking a circuitous course to the mountain, and 
gradually ascending them, join the main road again 
at the Gap. 

The early positlou of the Union army, or where 
the line of battle was first formed, was on a piece of 
rising ground ou the right and left of the main road 
between Bolivar and the mountains. As the day 
advanced and our forces moved forward, the posi¬ 
tion was changed, but never fur the better. The 
nearer we approached the mountains, the more suc¬ 
cessfully could the enemy bring his artillery to bear 
on our columns. No matter what position we held, 
the Blue Ridge mountains commanded i hat. position. 
It will be observed at once, that the enemy had a 
formidable ground of defense, and nothing but 
undaunted courage wrested it from him. 

Tub Forces Engaged.— The first division to 
enter the field on our side was Cox’s, of Reno's 
corps. Next came the Pennsylvania reserve corps, 
Rickett's and King's divisions, under command of 
the gallant and brave Hooker. We had batteries 
stationed on both wings, but at no time was there 
over ten or twelve pieces in practice. The enemy's 
force is supposed to have amounted to about 40,000 
men. lie probably used twelve pieces ot cannon. 
The forces of Generals Longstreet and D. 11. Hill 
were engaged. 

The Battle.— The battle commenced with artil¬ 
lery at 7 A. M.. Robertson's U. S. battery of four 
light field pieces liriug the first shot This battery 
was stationed about six hundred yards to the left, of 
the turnpike, the fire being directed at no particular 
place, but with a view of shelling the woods gener¬ 
ally, so as to draw a reply from the rebels. The 
firing was continued for over an hour, but the enemy 
did not respond until Cox’s division appeared in 
tiro main road, advancing to take a position. Two 
pieces stationed in the Gap were then opened upon 
the columu. The troops, however, turned into a 
field at the left of the road, and got out of harm’s 
way before auy injuries were effected. Here they 
remained in line of battle for an hour and a half. 
In the mean time the enemy’s position having been 
discovered, Robertson directed the fire of his pieces 


McDotvell vs. Brodliend. 

No one officer in our army has been placed in a 
more unpleasant position before the country than 
Maj.-Gen.McDowell. The following was written by 
Col, Brodhead, of Michigan, on the battle field, a 
few momenta before his death, two balls having 
passed through his body. The original was covered 
with his blood. 

Dear Brother and Slstkk:— I am passing now 
from earth, but send you love from my dyir* couch. 
For all your love aud kindness may you be re¬ 
warded. I have foiigbt manfully, and now die fear¬ 
lessly. I am one of the vidims of Pope’s imtiecility 
and McDowell's treason. Tell the President, would 
he save the country, he must not give our hallowed 
flag into such bands. 

But the old flag will triumph yet ,—the soldiers will 
regild its folds now polluted by imbecility and 
treason. 

John, you owe a duty to your country; write.— 
show up Pope's incompetency and McDowell’s 
infamy, and force them from places where they can 
send brave men to assured destruction. I have 
hoped to live longer, but I die amidst the clangor of 
battle, as I could wish. Farewell! To you and the 
noble officers of my regiment 1 confide my wile and 
children. J- 

In respect to the foregoing, which has had a wide 
circulation among the soldiers, and through the 
press, Gen. McDowell writes to President Lincoln: 

WaSiunotox, SejiT. tt, 18S2. 

To Ills Excellency ihe President :—I have been 
informed by a Senator that he had seen a note in 
pencil, written by a Colonel of cavalry, mortally 
wounried in the recent battle, stating, among other 
matters, that he was dying a victim to McDowell’s 
treachery, and his last request, was that this note 
might be shown to you. That the Colonel believed 
that his last, act on earth was a great public service, 
there can be, 1 think, no question. 

This solemn accusation from the grave of a soldier 
who died for his country, is entitled to great consid¬ 
eration ; aDd I feel called upon to meet it as well as so 
general a charge from one now no longer able to sup¬ 
port it, can be met. I therefore beg you to cause a court 
to be instituted for its investigation, and in the absence 
of any knowledge whatever as to the particular acts, 
times, or places, or general conduct, the deceased 
may have in view, I have to ask that the inquiry be 
without limitation, and be upon auy point and every 
subject which may in any way be supposed to have 
led to his belief. That it may be directed to my 
whole conduct as a general officer, either under 
another or white in a separate command, whether 
on matters of administration or command; to my 
correspondence with any of the commanders, nr with 
the administration; with any of the enemy’s com¬ 
manders, or with any one in the euemy’s lines; or 
the policy pursued by me towards the inhabitants of 
the country occupied by our troops with reference 
to their propertv; so far as to any indirect treachery 
or indirect loyally towards the nation, or any indi¬ 
vidual having, like myself, an important trust; 
whether I have not been faithful as a subordinate to 
those placed over me—giving them heartily, and to 


and waved innu¬ 
merable Hags. 

When our troops entered Frederick City the town 
presented a death-like scene, with the exception of 
the exchanging of shots aud the loud shouts ot the 
cavalrymen. Duriug the skirmish all the houses 
and stores were shut up, and with the exception of 
a secesh flag flying here and there, one would sus¬ 
pect that the towu had no occupants. But when the 
shout of victory by our troops broke forth, a? if by 
magic, every door and window shutter Hew open, 
and the Stars and Stripes were run out by the little 
ones, while the parents and old folks flocked around 
our soldiers, bringing them water, and congratulat¬ 
ing each other on being once again in possession of 
our troops. Soon it was noised around that our 
troops had full possession of the city, and soon every 
street was crowded by men, women and children, 
who waved flags and handkerchiefs, and bid our 
cavalry, who bad gone in pursuit of the rebels, God 
speed. The rebels, during their stay, had eaten 
nearly all the bread and provisions, but yet the 
women might have been seen rushing here and there, 
supplying our hungry and thirsty soldiers. 

Shortly afterwards Gen. Burnside, at the head of 
his staff, came dashing into the town, and was re¬ 
ceived with the most deafening cheers. The citi¬ 
zens and ladies Hocked around him, shaking him by 
the hand, Showering bouquets on him, andthankiug 
him for being the first to enter the. place. The Gen¬ 
eral sat on his horse, and for several moments could 
not speak, he was so overjoyed. After giving some 


HOW MIST IS GENERATED 


The production of mist is the subject of a note by 
the veteran Dr. John Davy, (brother of Sir Hum¬ 
phrey.) in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
The cause usually assigned for mist is the access of 
cold air, and its admixture with wanner air, satu¬ 
rated, or nearly saturated, with moisture, (such as 
that resting on the surface of large bodies of water.) 
and strikingly exemplified iu our autumnal aud 
winter fogs, when the water, owing to the heat 
absorbed during summer, is of a higher tempera¬ 
ture than the inflowing air. Dr. Davy, however, 
refers to another cause, not so much noticed, viz:— 
a mild, moist air, coining in contact with a colder 
air, equally humid, resting on cold surfaces, wheth¬ 
er of land or water, about the end of winter or 
beginning of spring. lie describes mists which he 
considers to have been thus formed iu the lake dis¬ 
trict of Cumberland. To a similar cause, also, he 
refers the phenomenon termed sweating, which is 
the precipitation of moisture ou walls and flagged 
floors excluded from the influence of fire. He also 
attributes to a warm south wind, succeeding a very 
cold north wind, the deposition of a large quantity 
of moisture in the gallery of a nobleman in Devon¬ 
shire, and quotes the saying in Homer, “The south 
wind wraps the mountain top in mist.” 


formed in the following order, near the base of the 
mountains on the rigid, and at the edge of a piece 
of woods on the mountain slope at the left—the 1st 
Brigade of Ricketts’ Division on the extreme light, 
which was about one milo north ol the turnpike; 
the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, the right resting 
on Ricketts’ left; the 2d Regiment United States 
Sharpshooters 


on the road branching oil’ from the 
turnpike at the right; the 2d and {id Brigades of 
Ricketts’ Division between the branch read and the 
turnpike; King’s Division (commanded by Gen, 
Hatch) at the left of the turnpike, the right resting 
on the turnpike: Gen. Reno’s force on the extreme 
left, about a mile aud a half from the turnpike. 
The 6th United Stales, 8th Ulinois, 8th, od and I2th 
Pennsylvania. 6th New York, 3d Indiana and 1st 
Massachusetts Cavalry Regiments were on different 
portions of the lield perlorming picket duty, acting 
as guards to the roads, aud supporting the batteries 

Up to this time all our batteries had been stationed 
to the left of the turnpike, as the positions secured 
there enabled the gunners to work their pieces to 
advantage. About one hundred yards in the rear 
of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps was stationed 
Capt. Cooper’s l3t Pennsylvania Battery of four 
pieces. Capt. Ransom's Company C, 5th United 
States Battery, ot four pieces, took a position at the 
extreme right, in the rear of the 1st Brigade of Rick¬ 
etts' Division. 

Immediately after the line of battle was formed, 
the right, left and center commenced moving simul¬ 
taneously toward the enemy ou the slope of the 
mountains. The rebels opened on the column with 
two pieces of cannon, directing the fire of one to the 
right and of the other to the left of the line. They 
were replied to by one of Simmons’ 20-pounders on 
our left, 411 d Cooper's Battery on our right. The 
enemy continued the firing for upward of an hour, 
when, on account of the severe punishment he was 
receiving from uitr guns, and the near approach of 
our infantry to his pieces, he disappeared ou tho 
othoi’side of the mountain. The euemy’s shells for 
the most part went over the Union troops, conse¬ 
quently they did not effect much damage. 

Steadily onward went our long unbroken line of 
infantry, and the right wing had gained a piece of 
woods on the mountain, a short distance from the 
base, when the Bucktails, who were skirmishing on 
the right, discovered the enemy’s pickets. A desul¬ 
tory rattling of musketry was next heard, which 


Soldiers' Pay. — The Russian soldier receives 
annually only thirty-six dollars per year as pay, 
and his rations consist solely of black bread. The 
soldier in the French army receives fifty-six ceuts 
a month. The pay of our soldiers is twenty times 
greater. The estimate iu the French budget tor 
I860 was $64,687,500 for an army on a wav footing 
oi' 762.766 men. and in addition, a reserve militia, 
on a peace fooling of 415,746 men. It costs the 
United States nearly three times as much to main¬ 
tain a soldier as it does the British Government: 
and it must be remembered that the British Gov¬ 
ernment can get money at three per cent, interest, 
while it costs us six per cent, or more. 


Items amt lueiileuts. 

Heroic Conduct of Two Ladies— The con¬ 
duct of two young ladies of Danville. Ky., on the 
occasion of the arrival of the rebels at that, place, 
was equal, remarks Ihe Louisville .Journal, to our 
idea ot Spartan courage. For many months a beau¬ 
tiful specimen of the national flag has floated from 
the residence ot Mrs. Taylor, an estimable widow 
lady; and when the rebels took possession of Dan¬ 
ville it was but natural that they should seek to 
remove the hated emblem. A squad of bait'a dozen * 
men was sent to Mrs. Taylor’s residence to take L 
possession of the flag, but they were confronted at 
the door of the residence by Miss Maria and Miss A 
Mattie Taylor, the two accomplished and charming y 
daughters of the patriotic widow, the young ladies y 
announcing their determination to defend the cber- r~ 
ished banner. The chivalrous half-dozen returned K 
to their commander and reported that it would 


Torsy Tukyy.— When things are in confusion, 
they are said to be Topsy Turvy. The expression 
is derived from the way in which turf for fuel is 
placed to dry ou its being cut; the surface of the 
ground is pared off with the heath growing on it, 
and the heath is turned downward, and left for 
some days in that state, that the earth may get dry 
before being carried away. It means, then, tops and 
turf-way,— Gentleman's Magazine. 
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require a foroe equal to a full compaBy to capture 
the flag, and a company was accordingly dispatched 
to make the capture. Arriving in front of Mrs. 
Taylor’s residence, the commander of the company 
demanded the surrender of the flag; but the two 
young ladies again made their appearance, bearing 
the flag between them, each armed with a revolver. 
In response to the demand for the flag, the ladies 
informed their persecutors that they would never 
sorrendor it to rebels, and, drawing their pistols, 
vowed that they would shoot the first rebel that 
polluted the sacred emblem with his foul touch. 
The company of rebels retired, leaving the ladies 
in quiet possession of their flag, which they yet 
retain- 

Movements tn Kentucky.— A correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune gives the follow ing version of 
the recent movements of Buell, Bragg, and Kirby 
Smith: 

“An important game is now on the boards in 
Kentucky. Gen. Bragg crossed the Cumberland 
River last Suoday, and is pushing into Kentucky, 
with Buell after him. We have a column moving 
out from Louisville. ’There are three columns 
pointing to Lebanon. Gen. Kirby Smith is believed 
te be making for some point to form a junction 
with Gen. Bragg, whip Buell first, and then turn on 
the Louisville forces. It is impossible now, how- 
*ever, for this to work out as the rebels desire. Ce¬ 
lerity on our part will insure success, but^delay will 
bring disaster or disappointment at least,” 

The Massachusetts Sixth in Baltimore.— 
This famous regiments the first that passed through 
Baltimore at the commencement of the rebellion, 
and was fired on by the mob on the memorable 19th 
of April, 1861, again petered through that city on its 
way to Washington, on the 11th, when it met with a 
very different reception. The Baltimore Clipper 
says that an immense assemblage gathered at the 
depot early in the afternoon, and remained till dark 
waiting Us arrival. “When it did arrive 
excitement we never before witnessed, 
cheer rent the air, which continued after the regi¬ 
ment had formed into line, all along the route of 
march to the Camden Station. Crowds also lined 
the sidewalks, and ladies filled the windows along 
the route, extending to the ‘Old Sixth’ a hearty 
welcome back to the Monumental City. The regi¬ 
ment is accompanied by the Lowell brass band, and 
carries the flag presented to it by the loyal citizens 
of Baltimore on the 4th of July, 1661.” 

A Lady on the Platform. -A lady in Milan, 
DutchesB county, N. Y., went upon the stand at a 
war meeting in that town, a few days since, and 
delivered an address. Sixteen young men enlisted. 

“Briccx” and his Sword.— We have neglected 
to mention, says the New Orleans Delta, that Gen. 
Breckinridge, in his hasty retreat from Baton Rouge, 
left his sword on the field. It is now in the pos¬ 
session of' a private in the Niuth Connecticut Vol¬ 
unteers. It is a very handsome bit of steel, and 
bears the name in full of John C. Breckinridge. 

No Rebel Army gn the Southern Coast.— 
Flag officer Dupont reports that there are no rebel 
soldiers on ibe southern coast, so far as he can dis¬ 
cover. The officers of the Rhode Island, which has 
just arrived from the South, confirm the general 
truth of this statement The inference is that every 
armetMnan has been sent to swell the armies now 
arming to invade the North. 

Important Decision Rkgabdiwcf Slates.— Col. 
McConiieh Provost. Marshal-General at St Louis, 
having been asked by a Mr. Kline to aid him in 
i»ecovering a slave, replied that he was not author¬ 
ised to return persons claimed as fugitive. The 
fc Mowing is his letter: 

Seftbmjuui 0, 1802, 

Wm. H. Kline, E&q. — Sir:—I n reply to your 
requestor this date, that I should assist you in pro¬ 
curing a slave, vour property, I have the honor to 
Bay that, by section ten of the confiscation act, no 
per vou in the military service of the United Stales is 
authorized fo decide the right of property in slaves; 
and persons Id such service are, by the same section, 
forb Idden to surrender any slave to the claimant 
then *of. 

Yc >11 will perceive, therefore, that I am not allowed 
to or tier the rendition to you of your slave. The 
slaves of disloyal persons." by ihe act, are emanci¬ 
pated,, and under the protection of the military 
au_iliu cities. The slaves 01 loyal men can be ob¬ 
tained, by the claimant by process of civil law, as in 
peaceful limes; the act, only requiring that the mili¬ 
tary utHboriUes should not interfere either to assist 
ir, or jimpede the execution of such process, 

B. L. McConnell, Prov. Msr.-Geu. 

The Essex.— The value and strength of Captain 
Porter’s Essex will be understood by the following 
extract from the official report of her first engage¬ 
ment with the rebel monster Arkansas off Vicksburg, 
July 16 th: 

l The Department may have some idea of the 
amount and number of shot, pbeU, plugs, and rifle 
missiles thrown at- this vessel, when they are now 
informed we were two hours and a half under fire of 
seventy heavy guns in battery, twenty field pieces, 
and three heavy guns on board the ram. During 
that time this vessel was heavily struck forty-two 
times, and only penetrated twice. This fully proves 
ihe admirable character of the iron plating, as the 
.thickest iron was hut an inch thick, with one inch of 
•India rubber beneath, according to my method now 
patented.” 


Army of Virginia. 

Our report of operations in last Rural closed 
with the official returns of Gen, McClellan relutive 
to tbe capture of the Heights ot Hagerstown from 
the rebels. The succeeding live days were marked 
by extreme activity on the part of the Federal 
troops in pnshing forward the advantages gained, 
and on the part of the rebels in retreating from 
Maryland back to Virginia. We condense the 
reports aB follows: 

On the 14th a battle was fought resulting in a 
complete victory for the Union forces. The battle 
field was located in a gorge of tbe mountain on the 
turnpike between Middletown and Boonsborough 
During the forenoon the firing was by artillery, 
endeavoring to ascertain the rebel strength and 
position. About twelve o'clock the corps under 
General Reno was ordered to ascend the mountain 
on tbe left and make an attack on the enemy’s flunk. 
At three o’clock Gen. Reno’s troops got into a tion. 
Tbe rattle of musketry continued for about half an 
hour, when the enemy gave way, leaving our men 
in possession of that point of (he ridge. The loss on 
both sides in this action was considerable. We bad 
not a general or field officer injured excepting Maj.- 
’ Gen. Reno, who was,killed by a minute hall passing 
through bis body. 

Gen. Hooker, commanding McDowell’s corps of 
Pennsylvania reserves, ascended the mountains on 
the right for the purpose of making an attack on the 
rebels’ left. He got his troops into position, and 
moved upon the enemy about two hours before sun¬ 
down. Here, as in the case of the other ridge of the 



mountain, our troops were successful, driving the 
enemy before them with great slaughter. The 
rebels suffered here more than at any other point of 
the battle field. 

Gen. Gibbon’s brigade, composed of the 2d, 6tb 
and 7th Wisconsin and 19th Indiana regiwents,"were 
ordered up the gorge of the mountain. This brigade 
got into the action, which lasted till D o’clock. The 
rebels were driven back about a mile, when Gibbon’s 
brigade was relieved by a portion of Sumner’s corps, 
who held the position during tbe night. The rebel 
troops engaged were Longstreefs, D. H. Hill’s, and 
A P. Hill's corps. Had ©nr troops had two hours 
longer of daylight the greater portion of the rebel 
army would have been taken prisoners, as they 
were surrounded on three sides, the only mode of 
escape being through a narrow defile in the mono 
tain, which tbe artillery would have soon made 
impassable. Among the rebel officers known to 
have been killed, were Gen. Garland, of Leesburg, 
and Col. Strong, of the 19t,h Virginia. 

At daylight on the 15th, our worst fears were 
realized. Tbe rebels, under cover of the night, had 
left on their way to the Potomac. They went to this 
place, two miles from the mountains, aud there took 
(he road, towards Sbarpsburg. They left all their 
dead on the field, and those of their wounded not 
able to walk, were found in the churches in Boone- 
borougb. 

Between twelve and fifteen hundred prisoners 
Were taken during the day, most oi them by the 
troops under General Hooker. 

General Franklin’s corps on the 14th advanced to 
a mountain pass six miles nearer Harper’s Ferry, 
where he engaged the enemy, holding that pass for 
about three hours, resulting in tbe complete rout of 
the enemy. Hancock’s brigade made a charge up a 
hill and captured a battery, consisting of six pieces, 
and Howell Cobb and 900 of his Georgians. Cobb 
is wounded and a prisoner. The J6th Virginia 
regiment was taken entire, and fragments of other 
regiments. 

On the 15th at daylight, Gen. Pleasanton, with 
the 8lh Illinois cavalry, and CapL Fireball's battery, 
started after the enemy. At Boonsborough he came 
up with the 9lb Virginia cavalry, with a battery 
acting as a rearguard. The Illinois cavalry charged 
after them through the town and two mites out on 
the Hagerstown turnpike, capturing two of their 
guns, and killed and wounded, and prisoners about 
thirty cavalry. Gen. Richardson’s division being in 
advance, took the road from this place towards 
Sbarpsburg, two and a half miles from which town 
he came up with the enemy in large force, who 
occupies a long ridge of bills. They showed a line 
of battle a mile and a half long. The afternoon was 
spent in ascertaining the position and force of the 
rebels, not a sufficient number of our troops having 
come to bring on an engagement. 

Or the 16th, our troops were moved, while an 
artillery duel was progressing, and the rebels re¬ 
ceiving large reinforcements, they made a stand at 
Sbarpsburg. A battle was begun about 5 o’clock 
A. M. of the 17Lb, which lasted until alter 7 o’clock 
in the evening. The following is from the Baltimore 
Americans special: 

The cannonading on Tuesday afternoon was very 
heavy, and continued with some intermission long 
after night. This morning, it was resumed at. day¬ 
break with such violence and rapidity, that the peo¬ 
ple of the vicinity, who have watched the five days’ 
contest, says it was entirely unprecedented. It was 
one continuous rattle of heavy guns, and from the 
position 1 occupied, Gen. McClellan’s right appear¬ 
ed to rest on Sbarpsburg, and bis left on Catoctin 
Creek. The rebels destroyed a bridge over this 
creek yesterday, but McClellan had it rebuilt during 
the night. 

The position occupied by McClellan seemed to be 
advantageous. One of bis guns seemed to be sta¬ 
tioned on a range of Hills from the apex of which 
the little white cloud of smoke rolled up in the dis¬ 
tance, marking distinctly the line of conflict The 
reports were so rapid as to be without intermission, 
and sometimes three or four reports would strike 
the ear at the same moment This cannonading 
commenced at daylight, and was heard distinctly up 
to one o’clock, causing the impression that the great 
battle of the campaign was in progress. The wound¬ 
ed were being carried towards Hagerstown and 
Boonsborough, so that little could he heard direct 
from the field in the direction of Middletown. Those 
reports that were received, were highly favorable to 
forces, having at the time, the best positions, and the 
battle being principally with artillery, in which we 
have great superiority. 

it is evident that McClellan is pressing Gen. Lee 
to the river in such a mariner that his army cannot 
much longer sustain itself unless relieved from the 
other side. Its crossing in the face of a determined 
pressure is simply impossible, and the events of to¬ 
day and to-morrow are likely to indicate the success 
or total failure of the campaign. 

Our troops pressed their rear last evening, and the 
prospect was most brilliant until we learned that 
Harper's Ferry, (which was surrendered on the 
14th,) was no longer ours. 

During the 16th skirmishing was continued, but 
no general engagement ensued. The following dis¬ 
patches were received at Washington on the 19th: 

HEAliqUAKTBRS A KMV OI'TIIK POTOMAC. > 

Sept. 19—5:30 A M. j 

To Gen. Halleck, Comrrumdtr-in-Chbj ;—But little 
occurred yesterday except skirmishing. Last night 
the enemy abandoned his position, leaving his dead 
ami wounded on the field. We are again in pursuit. 

X do not yet know whether be is falling back to an 
interior position, or crossing the river. We may 
safely claim a victory. Geo. B. McClellan, 

Mujor-Gt neral. 

Ukaduoarters Arm* os tiik Potomac, ) 

Sept. 19— 10:30 A. M. 5 

To Gen. JlaUeek , Commander-in-Chief ^Pleas¬ 
anton is driving ihe enemy across the river. Our 
victory was complete. The enemy is driven back 
into Virginia. Maryland aud Pennsylvania are now 
safe. Geo. B. McClellan, 

Major-General. 

Dispatches received on Saturday state that the 
rebels succeeded in crossing with their entire army 
at Blackford’s Ford, three miles east of Sbarpsburg, 
between 9 o’clock Thursday night and daybreak 
Friday morning. The Union troops are engaged in 
shelling the woodson the opposite bank ofthe river, 
preparatory to crossing. The roads are lined with 
the guns, haversacks, blankets, Ac., of the rebels. 

We. caused great slaughter among them. 

The latest intelligence up to time of writing 
(Monday A. M.) is to the following effect: 

The 4lb Michigan, with a few men of Sykes' brig¬ 
ade, crossed the river at Sliepardslown ford, yester¬ 
day P. M., for the purpose of making a reconuois 
sauce. They met with a stout resistance from the 
enemy, but succeeded in making this side of the 
river with but slight loss, and bringing with them 
four pieces of artillery taken from the euemy. The 
attempt was renewed this A. M., with less success. 
Acting Brigadier-General Barnes, with his own 


brigade and some of Sykes’ men, some cavalry and 
two batteries crossed the river and took position on 
the Virginia shore. Shortly after the troops had 
been placed in position tbe enemy emerged from 
'be woods, with a line of infantry near a mile long. 
Both troops soon became engaged, and tbe com¬ 
mand came to retreat, which was done in good 
order. When tbe enemy came in range the fire was 
opened with twenty pieces of artillery, posted on 
the Maryland bank, with Bitch effect that they were 
forced to retire out of reach. The loss from our 
artillery must have been heavy, as the explosion of 
our shells were seen to make large gaps in their 
lines. Our loss in killed, missing and prisoners 
will make about 150. 

The troops safely returned to Maryland, bringing 
their wounded with them. 

Information was received of the evacuation of 
Harper’s Ferry to-day at 10 o’clock by the rebels. 

Their artillery was removed from the line of the 
Potomac last night, and it is believed their army is 
falling back toward Charlestown. 

It is reported that a force of rebel cavalry and 
artillery had left in the directiou of Williamsport^ 
and Union troops were ordered sent in that direc¬ 
tion. Heavy firing has been heard, which would 
indicate that a battle had begun. 


Movements at the West, 

Kentucky.— A gentleman who passed Sunday 
week iu the retie) lines at Florence, reports them to 
be 30,000 strong. Humphrey Marshall has joined 
them with a large force within a few days. 

A multitude of conflicting rumors respecting 
matters south of Louisville prevail, creating consid¬ 
erable excitement All that can now be said is that 
Kirby Smith appears to be joining Bragg, intending 
to give Buell battle, Dauville is being formidably 
entrenched, and great numbers of slaves from loyal 
and disloyal owners indiscriminately have been 
employed lor that purpose. 

The rebels under Bragg attacked our forces en¬ 
trenched at Mttmfordsviile, on Tuesday, the ICth, 
and on Wednesday our men were compelled to sur¬ 
render. 

Adjutant Slauson, of the l!)l.h Indiana regiment, 
who escaped immediately after the surrender, re¬ 
ports that the garrison there numbered from 4.000 
to 5,000 men, comprising the 17th, 50th, GOtb, 67th, 
6Stb and 69lh Indiana f j - egiment9, one company of 
cavalry, and tom pieces ot artillery. The surrender 
was made Wednesday morning, our forces being 
completely surrounded by Gen. Bragg's forces, esti¬ 
mated at 30609 men. Our loss in killed and 
wounded was 50. The rebels acknowledge a loss of 
700. 

Gen. Chalmers made an attack on our force with 
eleven regiments, on Tuesday night, Buckner’s 
division was added To this force. The firing on 
Tuesday whs a rebel feint to enable them to secure 
the north bank of the river. J 11 that we lost two 
killed and lour or five wounded. 

[Mumfordsvilie is directly south of Louisville, on 
reen river, at the crossing of the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, 72 miles from the former and 
113 from the latter city.] 

The telegraph this (Tuesday) morning indicates 
ively times in Kentucky. 

Gen. Bragg’s forces have escaped Gen. Buell. 
They are some hours ahead, and are marching 
rapidly on Louisviile! General Nelson is making 
every arrangement to defend the city. He has just 
issued the following order: 

The women and children of this citty will pre¬ 
pare to leave without delay. Jefferson Ferry is to 
be ured exclusively for military purposes. Persons 
on loot may proceed as usual. 

The city is iu a blaze of excitement in conse¬ 
quence of the approach of (lie rebel forces. Most of 
the stores are closed. The citizens apprehend an 
attack within 48 hours. 

Governor Robinson has issued a proclamation 
calling on citizens to take up arms, under General 
Nelson, for tbe defense of the city. Major Daft has 
ordered all business houses to be closed. General 
Nelson has issued a patriotic and stirring address to 
his soldiers to give a bloody welcome to the rebel 
hordes now invading Kentucky. 

Humphrey Marshall, with 42,000 men and 42 pieces 
of artillery, was expected to reach Paris yesterday 
moruing, intending to join Kirby Smith’s force at 
Lexington. 

Six hired red guerrillas attacked Owensborough 
on the 19th inst., in two bands. Col. Netter, com¬ 
manding the Federal forces, attacked one of the 
bands, and was slain. Two of our men were 
wounded. The rebels lost live killed. At noon 
we shelled the rebels, killing three, and they 
retreated. 

On the 20th inst., Lieut-Col. Wood, with 450 Fed¬ 
eral cavalry, attacked, and after a most desperate 
encounter, routed, near Owensborough, 800 rebels 
under Colonel Marlin, who lost 28 killed and 25 
wounded. Our loss was 3 killed and 18 wounded. 
We eaplured their army stores and 7 prisoners. 

Missouri. — Gen. Schofield has departed for 
Springfield to take command of our forces in the 
South-West. Guerrilla bands under Hindman, 
Pike, Coffee and Rains, have been congregating on 
the south west border for the purpose of again in¬ 
vading the State. Their movements have been 
very closely watched, and every preparation made 
to give them a fitting reception. Gen. Schofield 
enters on the campaign with a full knowledge of the 
country and the resources of the enemy, aud speedy 
and conclusive achievements may be relied on. 

Col. McNeil had a two hours’ fight with Porter’s 
gang of guerrillas, near Shelburne, on the 15th, 
resulting in the complete rout ot the latter. Our 
loss is two kilted and a number wounded. McNeil 
captured twenty wagons and a number of guns. 

Mississippi— A telegram from Cairo states that 
Gen. Rosencranz commenced moving from Rienzi 
towards Iuka, Mississippi, on the 19th. During the 
afternoon his advance catue in contact with the ene¬ 
my’s pickets. Heavy skirmishing continued until 
nightfall. The fight was renewed on the 20th. and 
continued till near noon, when theenemy gave way, 
retreating in a southerly direction. As yet we have 
but few particulars. Our loss is stated to be 400 or 
500 killed aud wounded. Tbe rebel loss is believed 
to be greater than ours. Gen. Little, formerly Gov¬ 
ernor of Mississippi was killed, aud Gen. Whitfield 
wounded and taken prisoner. The rebel force is 
stated to be 15 000, under Price. The battle took 
place two miles east of Iuka. Gen. Rosenscranz is 
in pursuit of the enemy. 

The following official dispatch has been received 
at Washington: 

Iuka, Miss.. Sept. 20. 

To Maj-Gen. Halleck , Commander-in-Chief :— 
Gen. Rosencranz, with Stanley’s and Hamilton’s 
divisions and Wisner’s cavalry, attacked Price south 
of the village, about two hours before dark yester¬ 
day, when a sharp fight occurred, till night ‘closed 


in. Gen. Ord was to tbe north with a force of 
about 6,000 men. and bad some skirmishing with tbe 
rebel pickets. This forenoon the fight was resumed 
by Gen. Rosencranz, but it was found that the 
enemy had evacuated during the night, anti went, 
south Generals Hamilton and Stanley, with the 
cavalry arm. are in full pursuit This will no doubt 
break up the enemy, and possibly force them to 
abandon most of their artillery. The loss on either 
side is from 400 to 500. We have over 200 prisoners. 

I have reliable intelligence that it was Price’s 
intention to move over east of the TVonessee- 
Among the enemy's loss are Gen. Lit'le killed and 
Gen Whitfield wounded. 

I cannot speak too highly of the courage and tbe 
skill displayed by Gen. Rosencranz in the attack, or 
of the bravery of his troops. 

Gen. Ord's command showed military zeal, hut 
tbe direction taken by tbe enemy prevented them 
from taking the part in the action they desired. 

Ultpses s. Grant, 
General Commanding. 

HBADQWARTVBfl, CORIRTB, Bept 22. 

To Major-General IlaUeck. General-in-Chief :—In 
my dispatch of the 20th, our loss was over-estimated, 
and the rebel loss was under-estimated. We found 
261 of their dead on the field, while our loss will be 
less than 150. U. S. Grant. 

The following official report has just been received 
from the expedition under Col. Barnes, which has 
been in pursuit of Qnantrail’s guerrilla bands since 
their raid on Oleotho: 

For 14 days our forces have been in hot pursuit of 
Quantrail; the Jackson, Dawson, and La Fayette 
companies were unable to bring on an engagement 
other than occasional picket skinnish until the 9lb, 
when about. 60 of our cavalry came up with the 
enemy five miles north of Pleasant Hill. A brisk 
fire was kept up for abont ten minutes, when the 
enemy broke and fled in confusiop. leaving two of 
their dead on the field. We pursued them two 
miles, when the enemy entered the woods, scattering 
in all directions. The enemy’s loss unknown, 
Ours one killed and three wounded. We captured 
all the enemy’s subsistence, 100 stand of arms, 10,- 
000 rounds of ammunition, 100 horses. 5 wagons, a 
number of tents, and other camp equipage; also a 
considerable quantity of dry goods and groceries, 
previously stolen from the citizens of Oleotho. Tbe 
houses, out-buildings, grain, &c., belonging fo some 
twelve noted marauders, whose premii-es had been 
the favorite resort for guerrillas, were burned. 

__Col. Barnes. 

The Department of the Gulf. 

The steamship Ocean Queen, Capt. Terry, from 
New Orleans, Sept. 10, and Pensacola, 13th, arrived 
at New York. There vras nothing new at Pensa¬ 
cola. The healtli of the troops there is good. The 
rebel Gen. Sibley’s expedition to New Mexico 
proves to have been a complete failure. A corres¬ 
pondent of the Della Eays: 

Sibley’s brigade, after a temporary success at Val- 
verde, (near Fort Craig, about oue hundred and 
fifty miles north of El Paso,) passed Fort Craig and 
captured Santa Fe. Endeavoring to go on to Fort 
Union, they were defeated and compelled to retreat 
They evacuated Santa Fe, leaving their sick and 
wounded, and took the back track to El Paso. 

In the vicinily of Port Fillmore, Sibley was inter¬ 
cepted by troops from California. Gen. Canby, 
with the New Mexican troops, was in pursuit and 
close at hand. He was thus caught between two 
fires, and retreat being impossible, a battle occurred, 
which resulted in Sibley’s utter and complete de¬ 
feat. The escaping and exasperated Texans of 
Green’s regiment assassinated Gen. Sibley and Col. 
Steele during the retreat, just before reaching El 
Paso. 

Sibley’s brigade was the great effort of Texas, and 
contained the best fighting material in tbe whole 
State. Great tilings were expected of if, but it has 
failed as signally as it deserved. The fate of the 
leaders may be regarded as a precedent of what 
will happen to the great leaders of the rebellion, 
when their deluded people come to their senses. 



LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Academy of Fine Arte— J Humphrey. 

Gon«v» Nursom—W T. & E Smith. 

To Flax Growers— James P. Travers. 

Premium Farm Grist Mill—Wm. L. Rover k Bro 
Genuine Strawberry Plant*—E. Williams. 

A Beautiful Microscope—F. if. Bowen 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

An Extensive Dry Goods House—Newcomb, Saetj,.^ . T 
Valuable Improvements— Mason & Batalin's IIArm o'd him ° 


®I)c Jfeius Condenser. 

— Queen Victoria has gone to Germany. 

— In Indiana, Quakers don't have to go to the war, but tbe 
have to pay. 

— Count GnrowsUi has been dismissed from the state 
Department 


Loss 


AFFAXKS AT WASHINGTON. 


The President has at length issued a Proclama¬ 
tion declaring that on the 1st of January, in the 
year of our Lord 1863, all persons held as slaves 
within any State or in any designated part of a 
State, the people whereof shall be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be thenceforward 
and forever free. Tbe Proclamation will be pub¬ 
lished entire in next Rural. 

The Post Office Department has ordered the con¬ 
tinuance of the Pacific Mail on the overland route, 
having received reliable information that there is 
no danger at present from the Indians. It is posi¬ 
tively asserted, that since the removal of the Chero- 
kees, at no t ime has there been any necessity for the 
mails’to be discontinued. Passengers are constantly 
traveling on this route. 

Wm. N. Ross, relative of Chief John Ross, has 
arrived in Washington with a communication from 
the latter to the President, asking that the Chero- 
kees be recognized in all their treaty rights, and 
setting forth that what was done by that nation 
seemingly favoring the rebels, was under durance 
and from intimidation. 

By direction of the President, the States of Mis¬ 
souri, Arkansas, and bordering Indian Territory, 
will constitute the Department of Missouri, aud will 
be commanded by Maj.-Gen. S. R. Curtis. Head¬ 
quarters at Sb Louis. Alton, Illinois is attached to 
the Department of Missouri. 

Western Virginia is attached to the Depifrtment of 
Ohio. Headquarters at Cincinnati. 

A further reconnoissance on the other side of the 
river, in front of Washington, continue to demon¬ 
strate that there is no considerable force of rebels 
this side of Bull litre Mountains. 

The Sanitary Commission, now in session, is 
abont to undertake, with the approval of the proper 
authorities, the preparation and publication at short 
intervals, of au accurate general directory, contain¬ 
ing the address and condition of every sick and 
wounded soldier in the Government Hospitals. 

In accordance with an order recently issued by 
the direction of tbe President, the army corps will 
stand as follows:—1st corps, Hooker; 2d corps. 
Sumner; 3d corps, Heintzleman; 4th corps, Keyes: 
5th corps, Fitz John Porter; 6th corps, Franklin; 
7th corps, Dix; 8th corps, Wool; 9th corps, Bum- 
side; 10th corps, Mitchell; 11th corps, Sedgwick: 
12t,b corps, Sigel. 

The General-in-Chief has issued the following 
circular: 

HkadqdAhthks of the Army, September, 1S62. 
Major-General Foster, commanding the Depart¬ 
ment, of North Carolina, has called attention to an 
article in the New York Evening Post, of Sept. 4th. 
in which is published the number and positions of 
his t roops. 

He remarks that the New York papers always 
reach the enemy in a few days after publication, 
and that such information from’our friends is more 
injurious than that gained by the rebel spies. 

The newspaper press is‘earnestly requested to 
make no publication in regard to the numbers and 
movements of our troops. 

No information could lie more desirable to the 
enemy than this. 

Such publications have done immense injury to 
our cause. H. W. Halleck, 

General-in-Chief. 


— A terrible fire occurred in Buffiilo on Friday week, 
estimated at $300,000. 

— Appleton Oakemith, convicted in Boston of slave-trading 
has escaped from prison. 

— Some of the towns in Maine have voted to pay liberal 
bounties to drafted men. 

— Mason, the Confederate agent abroad, was rusticating ; n 
Scotland at last accounts. 

— The London Peace Society has issued an address urging 
the Americans to make peace. 

— Eleven buildings were destroyed by fire on the 11th inst 
at Saratoga, N. Y. Loss $26,000. 

— Wednesday and Thursday week, 408 names were drawn 
to fill up the quota of Hartford, Conn. 

— The bronze doors cost in Munich for our National Capi- 
tol, lie there finished, but unpaid for. 

— A regiment was enlisted in one county in New Hamp. 
shire in three days—five minutes to a man. 

— Murdoch the actor, Buchanan Read the poet, and Beard 
the painter, are “on guard” at CincinnatL 

— H. H Ross, of Essex Co., N. Y., a leading politician and 
lawyer, died Saturday week, aged 78 years. 

— John F. Potter haR once more been renominated for 
Congress in the Fifth District of Wisconsin. 

— Mr. Simon Fraser, the discoverer of the river which bears 
his name, died recently at St. Andrews, C. W. 

— There are 8.000 contrabands within the Federal lines 
Helena, Ark., and 18,000 at Hilton Head, S. C. 

— A reconnoissance in force lias demonstrated there are no 
rebel troops between Washington and Bull Run. 

— Between the 6th and 14th inst, 29,641 soldiers passed 
through Baltimore on their way to the seat of war. 

— The Memphis Argus lias been suppressed for publishing 
a report of the surrender of Cincinnati to the rebels. 

— Harvey Hubbard, Esq., editor of the Chenango (N. Y.) 
Union, died in Norwich on Suuday week, aged 41 years. 

— W. H C. Hosracr, ICsq., of Avon, N. Y., the well known 
poet, has enlisted as a private in Capt. Barnes' Rifle Battery. 

— Only 4,00(1 bales of cotton have been brought into New 
Orleans since its capture by the National forces, April 28th. 

— Camp Douglas, at Chicago, is now denned out of rebel 
prisoners. There were alone time in the camp over 11,000. 

— Eli Thayer has a new colonization scheme, viz , to colo¬ 
nize the South with armed Yankees, beginning with Florida 
— The tax paid to the Government by the fire insurance 
companies of Grest Britain, lust year, was £1,611,000 sterling. 

— In Preston, England, there are 23,000 persons receiving 
parochial and charitable relief The population is only 83,000. 

— It is understood at Washington (hat from 600 to SOD 
white persons have been murdered in Minnesota by Indians. 

— About $400,000 worth of Government stores were de¬ 
stroyed ut Lexington, Ky\, to prevent their falling into rebel 
hands. 

— The San Francisco hankers have organized a Stock and 
Exchange Board on a plan similar to the New York organ¬ 
ization. 

— Gen. Robert C. Schenck, now in the field, has been nom¬ 
inated for Congress from the 3d district of Ohio, by accla¬ 
mation. 

— Sixty-five vessels sailed last week from New York for 
Enrope, carrying 1,140,761 bushels of grain and 40,138 barrels 
of flour. 

— A letter from Charleston, S. C., says cotton is worth 18 
and 20 cents there. Iu New York it rules at 60 for middling 
qualities. 

— Lake Superior copper production has now reached t* an 
amount more than half as great as the Cornwall mines of 
England. 

— The Queen of Spain lately exhibited her patriotism, by 
declining to pass Gibraltar because the British flag was float¬ 
ing there. 

— lion. Charles R. Train, a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, has enlisted as a private under the new levy 
for troops. 

— The Delaware election for Governor and State officers, 
resulted in the success of the Union candidates over the oppo¬ 
sition ticket. 

— The Richmond Examiner says it will take one hundred 
full j ears to restore Virginia to the condition in which the 
war found it. 

— Another StAte Convention has been called, that of the 
anti prohibitionists, which is to be held at Syracuse on Tues¬ 
day, Sept. 30. 

— The French Government have ordered their forces to 
undertake no operations in the interior of Mexico until the 
middle of October. 

— The Washington navy yard is hereafter to be closed to 
the public, a cheering sign that Government will shut out 
rebel spies for the future 

■ — The New Jersey quota of 10,478 men has been lying in 
camp during all the recent troubles, and is still there. The 
regiments are not equipped. 

— Oranges, which were introduced into New South Wales 
soon after the colony jvas founded, are now exported thence 
to the value of £80,000 a year. 

— Tbe Legislature of Oregon met on the 8th. The session 
is limited to forty days. A successor to the late Senator is to 
be elected during the session. 

— The health of Brig. Gen. Butterfield has been so much 
impaired by his late active services, as to demand a temporary 
retirement from duty in the field. 

— A Massachusetts assessor gives notice to applicants for 
places under him, that they must be over 45 years, or physi¬ 
cally incapable Of doing military duty. 

— Among the propositions received at the Navy Depart¬ 
ment during the past week, is one from English friends, 
offering for sale six iron screw steamers. 

— The late heavy rains caused a destructive freshet in Phil¬ 
adelphia. The river overflowed five squares. Loss sustained, 
$1,000,000. Five persons were drowned. 

— Hon. John R. Thompson, U. S. Senator, died at his resi¬ 
dence in Princeton, N, J., Saturday week. His official term 
would have expired on the 4th of March. 

— It is estimated that there are 45,000 young men. with no 
responsibility, in New York and Brooklyn, who ore either toe 
lazy or too cowardly to shoulder a musket. 

— In the ukase which emancipates the white serfs of Russia, 
it is provided that they shall remain two years after their 
emancipation at tlieir present residences. 

— Only three cotton mills out of nineteen in the place, are 
now in operation iu Woonsocket The mills in Blackstone, 
Slatersville and other towns are ail suspended. 

— Joe Balding, a colored man, died in the Zanesville (Ohio) 
Infirmary, on the 11th inst., aged 121 years. He was a slave 
in Fairfax Co., Virginia, in the days of Washington. 

— The Richmond Whig learns from olliciai sources that 
the expenditures of the Confederate Government to Aug. 1, 
1802, are $347,272,598.86. A fine chance for repudiating. 

— A nephew of the traitor Breckinridge lately enlisted in 
the 11th regiment Illinois Volunteers, at Cairo. He expressed 
the hope that a bullet from his rifle might lay his uncle low 
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Onr Fall Campaign! 

RECRUITS wanted for the rural brigade 

The Last Quarter of Vol. XIII of the Rural Nkw-Torrkr 
commences next week—with October. As a large number 
of subscriptions expire this week, (all which bare No. 663 
printed after their address,) we would remind those interested 
that a prompt renewal is necessary to secure the uninter¬ 
rupted continuance of the paper. We hope they, and tbou 
sands of would-be subscribers, will avail themselves of the 
favorable opportunity now presented to renew or subscribe. 
Single, Club and Trial Subscriptions are now in order and 
respectfully solicited. 

THE EEST, AT HALF PRICE! 

Jj 7 " In order to introduce it more readily to the notice and 
support Of comparative strangers, preparatory to the com 
mencernent of a new volume, we have concluded to offer the 
Rural Nkw-Yokkrr for tho ensuing Quartei—Oct. 1st to 
January, 13 numbers —at OlfLV Half Pricb, thus placing it 
within the reach and means nf all non-subscribers who wish 
to give it a. fair (rial. We will send 4 copies for $1; 8 for 
52; 12 for $3; 20 for $5, &o., and mail to as many persons 
and post offices as desired. We cannot make a farthing s 
diiect profit, yet shall be glad to thus circulate S ,000 to 20,000 
t-ial copies—for, though wo may lose temporarily, it is be 
lieved the bread thus cast abroad will return ere long, while 
thousands Of families will be benefited by makiug the acijuaint- 
tanee of (he Rural and becoming permanent subscribers. 

A REQUEST, AND WHEREFORE. 

We ask Us friends all over the land to aid in circulating the 
Rural's Campaign Quarter. Almost any one can readily 
obtain from 4 to 20 subscribers. “ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way," and have not its friends iu the East and West, 
North and South, the will to extend the circulation and use¬ 
fulness of the favorite Rural Wkkklv of America? Who 
will aid in recruiting for the Rural Brigade? 


Special N otices. 


Jfjp” An Extensjvk Dry Goooa House.— People visiting 
the State Fair, and all others wishing to purchase Imported 
and Domestic Dry Goods, should remember that Messrs. 
Nrwcosih, Sackett & Jo.xss, No. 40 State street, Rochester, 
are among the most extensive and popular dealers in this 
line. They have a large and superior assortment of Fancy 
and Staple goods, which they are selling at prices which defy 
competition. Rural readers will " make a note of it" and 
govern themselves accordingly. 

Valuable iMUKOVBAtRNTS. — Mason & Hamlin’s 
Harmoniums, containing the new Automatic Swell, Kjxkk 
Stop, &c., are now considered greatly superior to Melodeous, 
both for churches and parlors. The 580 Harmonium has 
more power of tone than any $150 Melodeon. They combine 
sweetness, power, durability, cheapness. Prices $60, $75, $80, 
$100, $125, $200, $250. $300, $350 and $400. Send for a 
Circular to Mason & Hamlin, Boston, Mass., or Mahon 
Bbothkhs, Agents, New York City. 662 4t 


sales reported. Beans in fair demand at $2@$2,25(r!)$2,50, ac¬ 
cording to quality 

Si kps—M arket quiet, with better iutuirv. Sates, Saturday, 
Illinois Timothy at *1,75, and Belgian Timothy at $2,25 Clover 
nominal at $5, and Canada Timothy at 41,50 

Provisions—M arket quiet for moat kinds, except hams and 
lard, for which there is a fair demand at improved prices Pork 
- heavy met®, *lu roT«!*l 1 . light mess, SIiX<r*IO,fiO. Sugar-owed 
hams, sacked, firm at Dr, plain hams. Sc. Prime lard firm at 0c. 
Shoulders, flc. White fish, $iK 2 *. Trout* $2.75, No Mcss Beef 
in market and no dufilmd for iL Cheese active, with fair 
amount of tran-action* at prices ranging from 7>a(o8So. The 
quality nt stock ia belter than orer before. Receipts Lora the 
Uad'Is of dairymen lighL— Cuwier. 

TORONTO, Srpt. IT. - Grain— There have been good sup¬ 
plies of this week fo fact, the best of this season yet. Yesler 
day ther« were about. 3 , 0 m bushels of Fall Wheat otfered, and 
to-day shout 2 ,ono bushel* were sold at 6 rtcf«/$),t 0 par bushel, 
ami some sold at Mcfa # 1 , 02 . $ 1,02 wan only paid iu one or two 
cases whore extra samples were offered, and 85c where a very 
poor quality won offered 

tiering Wheat, of which there have been very light supplies 
during the wees, sold at rWqsBflr bushel. We noticed very 
little tipi iitg wheal Do# season, the supplies seldom exceeding 
two hundred nr throe hundred bushels daily. 

Barley—Tim supplies of Barie v this week were good. Yester- 
day there were 2.1100 husho m offered, and to-day about 1,500.— 
The average price is about ssbbasc, with slight upward tendency. 

Rye—As yet the supplies of live are small, and would not 
average over two or t.Jitee loads daily. It sells freely at 1c i?) lb 
or 56c iff bushel. 

Oats —Thu quotations for oats are somewhat in advance of 
these of lost w-ok, when <ve gave them at AKaHOc *4 bushel.— 
They arc now firm at 4U6ff45c ft bushel. There have been but 
very few offered for some weeks. 

I’eas —There nrt* no reason the market of any amount this 
week. We quote them nominal atSOcifl bushel. 

Potatoes, ft bushel... SO a 35 

Apples. >t barrel .SO.tklTn I U0 

Butter. Frcnh p tb ... 13<016 

Eggs, ft dozen. 9o)l0 

Chickens, p pair. 35fa;40 

Ducks, p pair. 4<XuJ45 

Turkeys, each. 7ffutel 

Hay p tun .$15.oobii 19.50 

Straw f! tun.II.00(5)17.00 


JDici). 




Jttarkete, (Commerce, &c. 


Knrul New-Yorker Office, ) 
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Turks are but few changes noticeable in our market Corn 
and Oats have declined. Barley baa advanced somewhat, al¬ 
though oar brewers are not yet purchasing An Eastern buyer 
Is in the field. Butter is moving upwardslowly. Dried Fruita 
have fallen off materially. We do not alter our quotations for 
Sheep Piets, but$l,38is occasionally obtained by sellers when 
the Pelt is well wooled. 

llnchester Wholesale Prices. 

Flour and Grain, Eggs, dozen. 1050100 

Flour, winter whent,$fi.265td25 Konev, box. lAollle 

Flour, spring do, t.I.VaiS.OO 1 Caudles, box. lI@llNa 

Flour, buckwheat... U.UU.ihO.lM j Candles, extra.... l% 12 ,* a t 


r. vwuz, uui.an Wt«V... W.IW,^)U.IEI 

Meal, Indian. l.iHiil.18 

Wheat, Genesee.l.Oflteil 25 

Best white Canada.. 1 255j.il .28 

Cora, old. Ode,58c. 

Corn, new. 6 ffalf>ffa. 

Rve, 60 tbs ft) bush.. KbiiOoc, 
Oats, by weight-... SffoWla 

Barley. 65 '.675c. 

Buckwheat. (Xlt^OOc. 

Beans. 1.80ft3.00 

Meats. 

Pork, mens.SlttBOffllLOO 

Pork, clear. 12.0U.ull2.5O 

Dressed hogs, cwt 8.60(a) 4.50 

Beef cwt.. 4.00® 6.00 

Soring lambs, each 1.80® 2.IJ0 
Mutton, carcass... fifih'ic 

Hams, smoked_ loSSlll'oC. 

Shoulders.. 6ta;fl*c. 

Chickens. 8di’9u. 

Turkeys. DffiflDc. 

Geese...... . 40050c. 

Ducks p pair. BtKfllHc. 

Dairy, Ac, 

Butter, loll. laaiSs. 

Butter, firkin. Uiu,l2c. 

Cheese .. 6*@7*e. 

Lard, tried. 9 (u0\g. 

Tallow, rough. 6pBo. 

Tallow, tned. ScSiSB'o 


Bandies, extra_ l2qjU2*o 

Fruit mid Hooliv 

Apples bushel.... 26ffl*0o 
Do. dried lb... fiM.'io 

Pnacbes, do. laujlio 

Cherries, do. lOaillo 

Plums, do. 7iit At 

Potato**. 35&45C 

Hides «n<l Skins. 

Slaughter. 4*<o)6c 

Calf. 7 lu igo 

Sheep Pelts.$0.26wil.26 

Lamb Pelts. 25c<§t.25 

Cecils. 

Clover, medium, $4.25@4.S) 

Do large. 6,00®6,25 

Timothy. 2.0U(&2.25 

Sundries. 

Wood, hard.$S.OO@ffOO 

\V ood, soft. 3.00®3.00 

Coal, Scranton_ 6.50Ul5 50 

Coal, Pittaton. fi.8ud'&60 

Coal, tibnmokin... 8.50705.50 

Coal, Char. 7&8c 

Salt, bid.$ 1.53134 56 

Straw tun. 5 utxaiffou 

Hay. tun. Si>Hi)3.oo 

At ool, p lb.. fidffiWc 

White (fab. hairbbl. 3.25^.3.50 
Codfish, quintal,... i.MYmf,. i't 
Trout half bbl. 3.2»m3.60 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Sept 1G.—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows; 

BEKF CATTLE. 

First quality.f} cwt $7.5638,50 

Ordinary quality. 7,00,5)7.80 

Common quality,..... 6 . 8 lV«> 7 .iXl 

Inferior quality. 5,00^,6,00 

OOW 8 AND CALVES. 

First quality.$45,0l)@80,00 

Ordinary quality. 40,00(2148.00 

Common quality. 30.illKVu.35,00 

Inferior quality,. 25,00<!t''23,00 

VEAL OALVEH 

First quality,.$7 lb 6 @5« 

Ordinary quality.. 4(a(oi5 

Common quality. 4 uMii 

Inferior quality. 3,Kj'®4 0 

SHEEP AN* L.AMB 8 . 

Prime quality.head $1.50@i5,6i) 

Ordinary. 3,.80004,60 

Common. 3,0O>3,50 

Infenor.. ZMa&.tiO 

SWINE, 

Corn-fed, . SX@4^C 

do. lii^bt.... —(tti —q 

Still-ffed.. 3J5(<03<ic 

ALBANY, Sept. 22.-BEKVES—This ba» been another dis- 
oouraging market for the sellers. As was to be expecled. the 
decline in New York is fully felt here; and to make matters 
worse, the receipts continue he*w, and the average quail tv de¬ 
preciates. There was more than enough of the -stalliwag" 
description iti the yards bi-t week, but there U litt e else offer¬ 
ing now. Nearly three-fourths of the total receipts are of a 
grade below second quality; and to soil at » 1 |, h'ddors must 
make liiieral concessions, and, in aom" esses, aland heavy 
losses On extra, the daollne is equal to InJUic; aud on tho 
lower grades, IX*20« fl KM lbs. The Kastcru men are buying 
leiMi than their usual complement but generally of the beat, as 
they «av their markets are oversupplied with tbio Cattle from 
Northern New York. Viumont, Conncctte.ut, and Now Hamp¬ 
shire. The New Yorketw, on the other hand aru Uking for the 
most part., the cheapest, but thev are buyinr spariiigly and 
many of the droves must go through in drat hands. 

Receipts — The following is our comparative statement of re¬ 
ceipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car: 

Cot 

_, ... This week. Last week last Tear. 

Cattle.3 968 4,224 3,524 

SlmeP.6,841 6,316 4,360 

Hogs. IS) .... .... 

Prices—'T he following are the ruling prices. 

„ . This week. Last week. 

Premium..« 5 ,oo;ab,(Xi $o,oiK<ri ),00 

Extra, -I.30 l5i4.50 4,40@4,63 

First quality,.3.80004,10 3,9 iK5)4,20 

Second quality. 8,00383,40 S,2tX5<3,60 

Third quality.2,3053*2,10 2,45fa)2,TO 

Shkkp and Lambs-T he receipts continue heavy, tint there 
is a light Speculative demand for Sheep, and, in most, instances, 
the Prices of last week aroobteiuerj. 1 U 0 ruling quotations being 
P lh- Two or three droves of Interior quality sold 
under the inside figure Among tho sales was a lotof 3iv’prime 
Kentucky, averaging Pi9 tbs at $4.20 W 100 
Hoes - l'h« market for Hogs is without particular change. 
During the week, 3,800 head changed hand.! at tin fol owing 
prjoeB; SMSIS'AC P lh tor light stillers, .IMRc far heavy 
prime ' SHiQ^e tor medium corn.fad, :Ka3?Xc fur light giass- 
led Michigau, and 4 (u) 4 «c for good to extra heavy prfme corn- 
fed. Receipts nt East Albany for the week, 9,000 — Journal. 

mUGIITO.N, Skct 13 — At market, U50 Beef Cattle, 360 
Stores. 6 ,Odd tiheep anti Lambs, 4 ih) tiwin« 

Buev Cattlk-P rice,!, extta, $6.75,5)0,00; first quality, $ 6 , 803 ) 
0,00, second d't $ 6.0017 II Ihh third dii $4 S 05 a |6 Off ^ 

WORKiMU Oxr v .f!75 $120, $ 12450 ) 13(5 
AltLOH CotvH - #4!i i. , i3: common,’$I8tu120 
VEAI. Ca t.VKM — $0.00 0 0,01). 

earling, $8®0,i)0 ( Two yearu old,$14@ia; Three years 

Krona — 7:a'7Mc p th. Tallow - 7 usnio. 

PBLT8-$o,S7(a i,no, each. Calf Skins—8(rf9c P fb. 

S 11 KKI* AMi I.AMBB—$L750u2,OU; extra. $3.25C<n3,50. 
riWtNR -Stores, wholesale,4 ui0c ; retail, 4V5<)c Fat Hoc? 
-^-ed, none. SuU-fed. none. Spring Figs, 4 c, retail, 

CAM lilt IIMiF^ titcrT 17.—At market. 1754 Cattle, about 1000 
Beeves, and 754 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
one, two and three rears old. 


In the tnem of Ponfield, Mich., of congestive fever, on the 9th 
inst, Mr. THOMAS HOUSE, aged 71 rears. Mr. Huron wn« one 
of the early settlers of the town Of lx Roy, N. Y., having 
moved to that place frum Miissschuscttk at the spring of 1812, 
where he resided far upwards of 43 year-, when lie removed 
to Michigan. I Eastern papers please copy. 

In this city, on tho Htb inst, GABRIEL, son of Aij!xanoer 
and Jane W. Lonouoie, aged 28 years. 

At tho Marina Hospital, Baltlniore, on the 7th ioRt, AVII,- 
LIAM (!., son of W E. LatHhop, of this city, and member of 
Co, A, N. Y Cavalry, (Col. Davia.) age it 22 years 

On tho battle field near Bull Run. Ts, on Saturday, Ang. SO, 
HENRY, fourth son of E [), Ci.ABKk, of Livonia. Livingston 
Co., N Y.. and member of tho ISlh Regitne.nt N. Y. Volunteers, 
in tho 23d ye.u- of hia age. 


New Advertisements. 

43T~ ADVERTISING TERMS, In AdvKoee—T hirty-FIVE 

Cents a Link, each iusert.iou A price and a half for extra 
lisplay, or 5214 cente per linn of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Lins 

(T The immense circulation of the Rural New-Yorker— 
mil twenty thousand more than that of any other similar J car¬ 
nal—renders it by far the Best aud Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, ike., kn., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


G ENUINE .STRAWBERRY HLANTS—Of the 

best varieties, lor tale low bv 

E WILLIAMS, West Bloomfield, N. J. 
Catalogue sent to all applicants. 663-3t 

A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MaKnlfylng 

Five Hundred times, lor twenty-right cents ! (in silver.) 
Fivr. of different powers. $1 00. Mailed tree. Address 
663-4t F. M. BOWEN, Box '220. Boston, Mass. 

PREMIUM 

X FARM GRIST MILL, 

CHEAP, DURABLE AND EFFICIENT. 

Is adapted for ono or two Horse Powor; grinds rapidly and to 
nDy degree of fineness required. 

Vj&~ Send for descriptive Circular, and address 

WM L. BOYER A BRO . Philadelphia, Pa. 


r pO IF Hi -A. ZKL q- Ft O W E R 8 

FLAX is wanted in large quantities, 

FOR CASH, 

and at paying prices. No charge for effecting sales. 


V3T~ Send samples to 
Sept. IS, 1862. 


QEIJ-EI-VA. NURSERY. 

W. T. & E. SMITH, 

GENEVA, IST- Y., 

Invite the attention of 

PLANTERS, NURSERYMEN and DEALERS, 

to their largo stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

of the most desirable sorts. 

£100,000 Grape Vines, 
of tho new early sorts, at reduced prices. 

Strawberry F*lants 
of Triomphe do Gand, Witten's Albany, and other One sorts. 
Our Wholesale Catalogue will be furnished to all who apply. 


Last week. 
$11,00 .’0.1*1 
4.411(5)4.62 
3,9(K«!4,20 
3,20053,60 
2,45,Tj'2.7U 


the PROVISION markets. 

NEW VORK, Sept. 23-Flour— Market dull and heavy 
M,iK lnn 6ll " ls ;, Sc lOkM, H'llb but little doing lor export 
.“JLK°_ me eniiKumptiqn At the close there ware on hovm 


. ‘ *>V"Xi-ifi.L’a iorsuperUiiu Western «.x3,v u \ 

to medium extra W -mlen.; $5,76 .wi HO (of 

t^Jl« hranlfa" ri e5 5lr* rf,l| ud hooped Ohio, and $8, 95 .let!,75 far 
f h le biHndfa <io lh 0 Miftvket licitTT. f’ftujiiiian Mour 

rttvpr* nr nt ».e r.... . ^ v 7 i. l. H< tur 


umninti at 98c. Corn market OpeuCd licavv ami closed 
about le lower, with afoirbuslnnsn doing; sales at eHuiftic for 
sh'PPing mixed Western; SA.a.tac for EwteTn 44?5lflIc'for un^ 
Cil e "n r ,“ ; (t - " IOr yellow Western, and fifa, for whiUl 
. Out* scarce arid very firm, willi moderate sales at 6] 
®S£C for Jersey. Canada. Western and Slate 
78 t ,n§Ti, l i 3 !?J s -Pork market firm aud mure active; wiles at $u- 

1025 tor I ? i’r’ < ^ I l , il?- 1 , ' 1r h'bW. and 

1 o.-i loi . pi mi' 4 $IM.26 lor thin me.'-.i, ••12 dpi f,, r , 1 ,,,, pi,..- 

rulesquiet realOH al$6,6i)iA7,00 for country prime 1 far 

wuntiy moss tl2ad3.75 for repacked do; P $I8.8iradT87^fof 
extra mo s. Prime mess beef dull and nominal. Reef hams 
Gift request; sales choice Western at $15.00016611 

a 4 t C4i q fuVweir ^\ t % ,l6, ^ nd il ^ ^'SilSSllSi 

Wvv,\i. i a ° a ; Ve ^* n tit y .^houliJem, 7tf&7Wc. forhamfl 

and unchanged, Bacon Hi<led uuiM 
short clear mi Idles at. 7*0 Lard marketre active wiihfmt 
oli^t 1 C u":r *n. I or at 9.s.9^ ; ’far No Uo very 

State rhee^fi, 1 " Bvm atlaiuistscfor Ohio, and Iftn’aOc for 
Ciumn.in to cliui"’’ 4 ,U ,3em “' 1 ' a " d BelIia ’ MtisilVfo for 

al *»MX®«.SrX for Pots, and 

Horn—The new crop comes forward fre-ly. and us the stm-k- 
JOcumu fates, puces recede; wiles I6u bale* atl5.7iI3r«r>m ' nut 
^ clih C ,iuU ~ 75 Jttl’asold at 144nl7c; and60 do I860's! 


WOKKINO OXRN, p pair-$90.(ill5, . 

Cows A.V1I pALVBS $22, *2&5)40 

yeZ°lKll*-m n ^' $7( "- 8 - 5U: ~ 1 ' W0 Toam old, $14@15; Three 

Shbkp and t.AMBS—6850 at market. Prioes in lots, $2,00562.- 
75 each; extra. $3.00003.25. ■ * 

niPES- fit^y 'ic V) It, Tallow -7k»o7>ic 
Pki.ts - 87«u.$l Call'Skins—8(a)9o p lh 
V kal Cjllyks, from $0,i»gt),00 

. TORONTO, Sxptrmber 17. - Rrkp plenty. Large arrivals 
tom the* west of Oaoadn; liirlit demand, ami prices teudinir 
^“7' . . First-class at $4 cwt; MCOhd-cWat 
per cwt; third class or Inferior class at *2 to 2,50 per cwt 
tinsKr plenty, sales at $3 j. 3 ,bo* a«jh « car load. 

Lambs bring at #i.75(al2,00'each, p drovo. 

Calvks in demand, at $4,005)5,00 each 
rKLTfl ri'iiiain firm at 7lVdl75c each. 
l.Ajin skins draw the same-705075c each 
Hidks also firm at $5 (3 cwt. 

Calfskins sell at 8c p IK-Globe. 

THE WOOL MARKETS. 

Sept : 18.—This article continues firm for all 
“ Prices lias been somewhat chocked, bat 
the demand continue* good for Wools generally. 65 u bales 
JU'diterraoeau, to arrive and in port, have been so'ld at 20 (( 42 c; 
ifV fe* ^2i4 0v i*i i bad loo do, to arrive, at and about 40c; ixpiio 
41V ' , all< ^.l 511 bales unwa.*bed African, at3604 

1 Vi, ; k l, lr " H ? VI ? and pulled are in fair request- There has 
been less doing in them the present week 

Saxony Fleece P lb. 60 i' t i'fi 2 

American flili-blood ilurino. .tk>a'6' 

American tod fan cl three-fourths Merino...,62ii 65 

American lx atrye anil quarter Merino. 62 r. |'8 

Extra pulled. . 

Superfine pulled.II:II”r:"!:! o)Sg 

Cahforoia fine, unwashed.. 4 tia 4 « 

California common do .... 9 iv*> 9 je 

Peravian w^hed.. 

f;['! lan Merino unwashed. J-vSixi 

Chilian Me vita uBWashei. .. 

Valparaiso unwashed..1A^ 

ineri h AnertcAb Merino unwashed.2«ai2S 

South Amur) rail Mr.-lix* unxvasheii. 20-i'25 

South Aic.(u u-aji corn |i»on washed. .. w. 

South Anieri.oui Entre Rios do. .SX- 

South American anwaehed. .1 .ly-jfg 

South A:i;,cnoun Lwnfara washed. ’’87.c7.10 

Cape Good Hone unwashed. Ifta .35 

East India washed. Sdi? 

African unwashed. . 

Mexican unwashed. Ifer! 

Texas. . 

Smyrna unwashed. uairaa 

Smvrua washed. 5?^;° 

.....30! 11136 I 


A want to hijik Aoknts in every 

til. I/J County at. $75 per month and expenses, to sell a new 
and cheap hewing Macluue. Address, with stamp 

___ _8. MADISON, Alfred. Maine. 

P«wEk^ C i 0 '' FLlUllnff, N. Y., will send to up- 
J. pliconfe) who inclose stamps, their new Catalogue of Srmill 
I- note jnchldfng 2U0 vari, .ties of Strawberries Fruited Orna¬ 
mental 1 tees, Bulbs aud Piconles, Grapes, Plants, &c , very low. 

TrVFV )IIM A TION W A NTP I ) n f 

Jr P^VID LYNLH, who went from CORK to ROOHESTKK 

n vviF f I N r vvrl’i 1 ' a i' n 11 ‘TIMOTHY and 
IJANIKI. LYNCH Any information wi l bo thankfully re¬ 
ceived by his Sister, MARY LYNCH, at 9, Star court Mint- 
Btrcet, Borough London, England. ’ V 

VI?wm T,, | K MlMHONrlKor one dollar 

V we will send by mail one each of Delaware. Crmeord and 
Diana, or two Delaware For two dollars will ad 1 

nlanteH^*? pa ! n '.-I u ' alll, V ami strong, and warranted to livjfif 
planted aiul'Carod for according to our directions which will hi* 
sent on receiptof older. Vines tiy the luo or hiiki - ve> v low 
Alldra ^ _ WM. PERRY k SON , Bridgeport, Conn. 

■V n °. l ^ (} MEN OF NEW YORK nod CANADA! 

JL ,‘heN Y. Central Commercial College, established 1488 of¬ 
fers, by recen t acquisitions, the combined advantages of all Com¬ 
mercial Institutions, concentrated in a course of instruction of 
the most.thorough and .practical character. PriceofT.?H„„ 
one-fourth lens than similar Col'eges. Agents and Corresoond- 
ente wanted. rj. A . WALWORTH, fj (. R. iffi i, 

Rome. OneiilaCo., N. Y. 


at thU Cl0SlnK 

fancy and Extra .state,:..I";".. 

Common to good Western.]’. s'Sit 

Extra Ohio Wan ' WiACOnsij1 ' lutoni'Sc”.*”" 

Common Canadian..."..... S’SSs?'?® 

Extra Canadian,... 

Fancy Geuosee..I.I..". 

n. EvJraGenesee and city brands,.:::;;:;. eakSfiM 

Lora Meal 1 - firm and in good request.. . -<fi6,75 

saw. ° r l!u * market favors the buyer, and to effect 

Ss£** D i Wfc'r'* '•’T - JPM !"•««•, Sales at *1.21 foFwiuter rad 
lots (if? ^ v j£ lle Michiuari; $ 1,45 ( or very prime 

nr ces J -O^maud rol; Corn j s [ 0 , 1(0 active at uiirhanv d 
heate.l Sl,l ? a nuxeil Western ftt IW§’62c for unsound fite'for 
There';/ 1 ' 1 ,I’D me, live quiet at 7V7fc for State 
bare ami ^ SlUera . bl ® 1D quiry for Bariev, but the market is 

^^JS<fe“L"S?4SiSS^ l “ OTjf ^>s 

ana V, v\ ^ lo1 , ul 0 t xl | o Wiaconwn; ^ tor double »?xrraliuli- 

cl-«ibgVmh \^Kli n ^ ,aUi ‘ : r $a ’ fl i!., f0r vMra Illinois- 

dnin.r t 'vxl i, i ‘ njl ^diYe, Hvo Hour quiot. with but little 

GuAiN-The'uM 1, and $3 75 for very choice, 

live ui ih. 1 " '.'-‘a* market on Saturday was moderately ac- 
S .g,lnM^T ,mp l.. but ' : J , u ’ r recotpt of New York report 
bnr Mfahfain ^ 'iTn' 1 ?' , ha - ,c ? r «A '' 1 iu 1 ,cr ot ' io »»• $hhbS f*m- 
CAiro RpHnff «♦ ux 8 ' ' !.vsintot ledodn at $1.09>i; No 'i Clli- 
«*tc-lv {gjftV'SSrH and drooping (loiumodcr- 

y'ellow at 47c- fc £{?,*&. hc ?‘m il . n<1 iu “pod demamL Sales 
fair deinand with K.i^'ra ^ We ? te, ’ n mixed at He. Oats in 
feflc for No i /?,, l .'Blttatock, no sales reported; noroiualat43c 
«elnt« Je eomine ! > rle -T 1 u ‘et aud inactive; small re- 

a-t 70c Rye nomim,!'o?sV a, r a ^ a ’ : puiue new Canada uomiual 
ye uom uiul at 45c for worm, and 60c for sound; on 


H W ^ TVT E (Fb s I 

-I. i our 8 oqb neotl a Bpai.>h«a EnrcATl^*: without it thf.r 
t?.Dv ninn/ a t nr r f. ft P thoi ' grau'Huf hoi’M lii.l beP.re them, but 
they cannot, without such iQfltrucUon t iotfillironilr rnMihodi- 
S?i^*°fi acc . urttte i ,y * * H0 a * )0Ut ' l h® tiUcccW'of proju'cu f irm or that 

especjally Cf°iio bu«ines^, Modern Agriculture There one 
Institution in the eouutry, and but ono where stmlentesre 

12 we 0 ^!ttemirSe’ 48 w '' 11 "" Mieoretical'y taughb-wbere 8 to 
i "' v: "p Attendance secures a perfect knowledge of every legal 

readV°atitttude or 8 ak?lf r er - T '-u,ch of en.^ffi^fa 

SUPERIOR DWARF PEAR TREES, 

A T WWTt PK.ICES. 

Exclusively of leading market varieties, carefully assorted into 
^i r f c ,3 u ?^Iities. 2 to 3 years. Price for No. I. toil at 211 ote. each 
lOtHI, 18 cts; 2dtKI, 16 cte; 3tkKI, 16 ette 4000 1 1 ets - ooiie rte^c- Simio' 
12 CIS 8-KW: n cts; io.iMKJ. 9 Ua W'5 ’ tre^® «t 

smaller siv.e, v>6 per cent, less than No. p and %r No 3 5Unor 
m oT ’ y0, ' venerul assortment of deauable Nur- 

desirabfo G’' K !evA rrW1,0 '“ JlDtr YEOMAVM ° £ 

Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y a^.oi 


W. r Ca^rcialMaX.r, ^ VftlfflSP* 

w“k! T ° N ’ S,U ‘ TBMBKK l8 ~ Thfl lowing are the rates for the _^Vajxvort^. JVuyn ^ C c.. N Y_' ^-2t 

^ommol.. 0 .°f::::::::;::63l«5 . oew * rtlclM - AdattiM sriAW * ( ’lakk. addefom, uaiue! 

Pulled, extra.60M70 Cur e ,.^ : rin> rrara: . » ,,, , -- 

Do. superfine.fPVfoV.5 Crimea. .AT LOW I'll [CHS.— 

Do No. 1.45,'SBO Biioium Ayroi".* C0 - S WHOLESALE CATALOGUE, N- I. for 

Do No. 2„... .UXaXM Peruvian, waaiied,'. m ?44 Thr^li^'l Nursery Stock grown from upward of 

Western mixed.66ut60 Canada. .F. -H; Three jQrnarM AcrSS of Umd, is now resile for distribution 

. W -3J70 GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, Rocheater, N Y 


arl *' <t r»p»* Vinos. 

Wote Grape and Cherry Cliriarils, fee,. he 
« f-Send for LnUlogues E MOODY & SON. 
tiel ' n __N iagara xnrseriea, Lockport, N. T 

PODS THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

A Nursery at a Bargain! 

n ra s i r "tenable terms, an old established, 
thriving and well stocked Nu, a( ,|.y Cen'ral New York. A 
t-be^tock id now for th«> mnrkot. the fa* 

icty is large and select ol *11 c1ii~kch, and crops ol Trees, Shrubs, 
&c are included, m all stages of growth H ts a rare uhance for 
any one desiring to pursue tins pinflUfile business as other en 
gagemente alone induce the proprietors to par t with it Fu I 
pactioulara may lie had on application at this office, if made 
_ _ _ 661-3t 

JOLEDO NJJ RSERIES. 

ALL KINDS OF 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

G-rapo Vinos, 

Slirxxbs, Roses, 

0 

At WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, at eery low rates. 

CURRANTS. 

Red Dutch and Black Naples, 2 years old,.$15,00^11,000 

GOOSKBEHRIKS. 

Houghton's Seedling, 2 years old,.$15,00 1,000 

NOBWAV SPRUCE, 4 fact, well branched,.$125,00 do 

SCOTCH PINE, 6 feet; well branched. ..$140,00 do 

GKO. IJ A I v 1C 1 {,, Toledo, 01»io, 

668-8t Successor to Fahnestock & Baker. 

THE GROVE iNIIRHEKY.-DR. 

I JOHN A. KENN'ltfOTI’ Tits Gkovk p, o . Cook Co., Il- 
I.I.VOI8, still aellsall kinds of Nursery stock, suited to the North¬ 
west Fruit, Ornamental and Timber Trees, Splendid Evan- 
(iliKKNS, sure to liw “Small Fruits,” uf fill best sorts, near 3oO 
varieties or tntrdy tihmbs and Flowering Plante, anil some that 
are tender Pie P ant, Asparagus Roots. Ac., all “brmest and 
good, and at rate* bused on the price of farm products *nd la¬ 
bor — noarly all at an average nt leg* than ball the prices of 5 
rears ago ! Parking extra, wanranted safe Terms, except to 
known customers, Cash with the order Priced Lists and infor¬ 
mation vurk B*a.r 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 

PE0DTJCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

3t2 Jay- (Street. JV*?w Vork, 

Sells for Farmers and others every description of Country Pro¬ 
duce at the highest market prices. Advances mads on cohrign- 
mente, ami Country Produce bought for cash. 

*3F- All Farmers and Shippers should send to him for ono of 
his weekly *• Price Currents.” It contains the New Yorkc rices 
of farm produce each week. Sent free to any addles*. 667-3t 


A HNH.NLLS SALK OF REAL ESTATE-On 

A the promises at Hillsdale, State of Michigau. fiv Auction, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 7th and 8t.h davk of Octefwir. 
I»v2, commencing at ID o’clock, A M , will null o»or l.ffljpjwwa 


JAMES P. TRAVERS. 

46 Beekman St., New York. 


^CADEIY OF FINE ARTS, 

OVER ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, 

13 NOW OPEN, 

With the Finest Collection of Statuary and 
Paintings in the States. 

A large number of splendid new works ore just added, includ¬ 
ing works by 

MORELAND! 

SIIAYER! 

PALMER'8 MARBLES, <kc. 

The new and third season has commenced. 

Family Tickets.$5 00 

WeoaoD Tickets... 50 

Single Admission. .26 

V3T~ Open daily from 9 A M. till 6 ?. M-; and on Saturday 
eveningB from 6 to 10. 

_J- HUMPHREY, Manager. 

7YTATIVE GRAPE VINES.—A large stock of Dki.a- 
* - A, warm, ii NOOK It and 30 other of the best varieties to be 
sold very cheap. Sen.! for List of Prices. ' 1,0 De 

Address WM. H DAUGUADAY, Newburgh, N Y. 


Known custom era, Cash with the order. Priced Lbta and in for¬ 
mation KRRK 

TJEOEIVKR’S SALE OK NURSERY STOCK— 
-L*v t' 1 *; underafaned. appointed receiver of the Nursery Stock 
of TUie late ni*oi ofU kkoowy k C^it.n$3iiTa, now offaru tlie name 
tor ^ale to Deafen*ana Nurnerymea 
The stock consists of forty thousand Dwarf Pears. 30,000 
Standards ; 3U.U0U Cherries ; !2 ,iMi> Apple Trues; and a large 
variety of Ever*/sens and Ornamental Shrubs on the late farm 
Of JA«xs H Gannuity, adjoining the Nursery of lir.i.w.xsoE* 
A Barky. The Property is desirable, ami will be sold low 
Application should be made, at once to 

PATRICK BARKY, Receiver, nr to his Agent. 
Rochester, rtgg I, 1662. _.I AS. H. GREGORY. 

M < > NTC \ r T< Y I-, < > A. M. — Tho Moxrok 
O oiTNrY 3 aVINOS LvHTiri'Tio.v has money to loan nn im¬ 
proved farms in Monroe and adjoining counties. 

J. E. PLKKPONT, Secretary. 
Rochester, Aug. 16. 1862. 657-4teow 

A RMY A NO NAYY CLAIMS! 

^ PeusioM, Bounty, Arrears of Pay nikJ Priw Money, 

Due Officers, Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, their Widows, 
Orphan children urn heirs at law, promptly collected on rea¬ 
sonable terms, and without charge until the claims are real¬ 
ised, by SAMUEL V. NILES, (late of the General Land Office,) 
Military, Naval ajtp Humoral Agkmgy, (established in 1867.) 
Washimotom Citt. D. 0. 

July, 1862. 666-13t 

rpKCB CHAMPION. 

Hickok’8 Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 


of rigPROVKU LAMP, in aud Adjoining the Village and foltege 
ifroumlrt, in l»'tn to vuit parfthtuaifrom ono ac.ro (i|»war<lK — 
Also, 9.1 acre* east of the \l fage;, also find acres, ooe half im¬ 
proved, S miles "'"si of the V, I lags, in fats pf IU t.i 80 iutk^- also, 
over - .end acres or wild lands lying in tlie Southern tier of towns 
in Hillsdale county, n lots of 40 to 8(1 seres, imisdate Village 
is a thriving and healthy Village, at which p’nee IlilUJal" Hol- 
lege I* located A Schedule and hrlef description of these lands 
may be nhtainod atter the Rth of September next, by add reding 
the enbecrlber, at Hillsdale, Hillsdale Co., Michigan. T«iu»a — 
ulie-fourth downs halanee, long time 
A Fmu BI.AHKMAR, Aiwignnn of Esjhim Blackkar 
A ugust 6tb. 18fi3- 657 -ftt 

M ILLIKEN’S STENCIL PAMPHLET-Shows 

how any active person can make money rapidly. Sent 
free- Address D. L. MJI.LIKEN. 

Editor “Monitor," Brandon, Vt 


LF” SUPERIOR strawberry 
plants. 

Grown xvith special care, and warranted to give satisfaction, 
or money will let refunded. Trio.nphe de Gand, $1.60; the Great 
Austin or Shaker. $2; Wilsou’s $i ,,q r ioo. Great reduction (n 
price when oue or more thousands are taken. [663-llt 

J, C. THOMPSON, TnmpklnsviUo, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION and SAI.KS ROOMS 
No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker 8troet, New York. 

All kinds of new. rare, and Seedling IT ante, Fralta Flow era. 
Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Ac. - Iron, Wire and Rustle. Work , Preach 
English and A men can Glass; Patent Heaters; Foreign uni 
American Bunks Afagaalnee .Papers, Plates, Designs, Ora wings. 
»c All Horticultural Nor«ilfcif>K, am.^oom introduced. 

„ All orders, Ac., will receive the personal attention ortho 
Proprietor. 663-tf 


A lu LIN, WATERS Ac CO., 
BANKERS, 

55 Buflhlo St., Opposite tho Eagle Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, IN. Y. 

I. Interest Coupons of U. B. seven and three-tenths percent 
Bona., line August 19th, 1862, paid at their Banking Office on 
1 presentation. 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
U. S. Demand Notes, of old issue 
Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and InuJtna In aum* to suit. 64H-26t 

T A M K « TERRY Ac CO., 

^ DEALKK8 Cf 

STOVES, FBENACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Warn, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

ALSO, 

Manufacturers of KETIZIE’S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometer*, sod dealer in Tin, Copper, Zinc, Sheet iron, 
&c., &c, 59 & fll State Street. Rochester! N. V. 

Q.R0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, StC. 
tvt. j_ ivtoisriiOB, 

WnOLESAl.8 ago rrtail 

GROCER AND COMM188ION MERCHANT, 

©O I3xifikiln Street, Xtooliester, N. Y. 

Also. Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes. 

„ a .;s ?^ d ! f' r, " r W : * C J . l r ~ Pnte Wines and foquore. 
ana Keolifled WliiHky^ Tor Medicinal pujpot'eH f 5 ij 

Jn'' -A. It TVL S Foil SALE. 

BENNETT &~BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

4 Jackson, Michij>an, 

Have for sale some of the choicest Farmiko La.vus in the State 

ViLton Sn , !te“ # rnncipally in tho Counlios of Jackson! 
Eaton and Ingham. Said lauds are mostly improved farms f 

at l> r±^ h t ,°erat ? J l0UaM,a aCiU6 ’ "’o 11 ^ 

t/JLu 00 * wi(iUing ' *° farms in the West, would do well 

V ff'g lg 61 beforepur«^^jg:£ 


•A. S O 3NT 


HAMLIN’S 


,oB Lis , ! ?' 1 '”' r . at,le mitehim) is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
A 3, pUHHiblo, made butter than ever before, aud well 
worthy thy attention of all former* wanting such machine*. 

Ithan ao Bttpanor in the market, and U the onlv mill that 
will properly priori <lrapea For sale by all respectable dealerp. 

it your merchant does not keep ttiom.tell him to aendfor one 
r °ryou, or write to the manufacturer yourself. 

Address the manufacturer. [05(- -650-7 1 

\V. O. lHUiOK, K&gle Works. Harrisburg, Pa. 

JpRDIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Ellwanofer & Barry 

Bsg leave to annonnee that their stock of Nursery Articles 
for the ensuing I* all Tirana, embracing everything desirable, 
new or old, in both 

Fruit and Ornamental Departments, 

la quite equal, and in florae respects superior, to any ever before 
Offered by them, and they solicit 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers 

To examine their Catalogues, which give details of the stock 
and pnees 

Their new Wholesale Catalogue for the season is just issued, 
and will be sent gratis to ail who apply and inclose one stamp. 

_ . . kf „ MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. 

Rochester, N. Y„ August, 1862. 


HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

sIe I Catafol,!^?. nK, r- ^tkcmkntr of the class in the world, 
the nwir efn Ue oontaimng testimony to their superiority from 
titinn- n t nt ‘""I'Oians Constantly exhibited in compe- 
' n ' vh instrument or the other best makers, the? bare 

Onte Tlm O M a /i® t l °i Utlcu - tn Uke the highest prifo. The 

0L£> . 0AJ ‘ ■''.'f awarded to iced iusiruments to this 
eouutry waa to one of these. Prices of Harmoniums, (of which 
sevoraf new Styles are nmv first offered,) $60 to $4mleach- of 
Meloileons, $A5 to i>20U each New York ware-rooms at Nos 5 
? J fiercer M,, whero dealers are supplied at the same prices u 
from the factory, by M A.SON BROTHERR. AotSS 


X T BROTHFlKis, Agentii 


BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 

Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick amt Tile Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet all demands of either Builders or Far¬ 
mers wanting Brick or Tile. Pipe Tile of all sizes from two 
to six inches, and Horse tihno from two to ten inches. The Tile 
manufactured by this Company ore longer than that mails by 
other manufacturers, being Iff inches in length, l.iHJO pieces 
maki n_g M rods. They uru also strong, hard burned, and erery 
way or superior quality. The following list, of prices shows the 
low rates at which Wo offer our Tile, and the facilities thus af¬ 
forded tanners for cheap unclerdraining 

* ra-t. For 1000 pieces. Per rod- 


4 I « 4IPA/ yiKJ\y 

a inch Pipe,.,...$m.uo 

? “ “ ... lh. 00 


Round Tile in two pieces. 

Horse Shoe TUe. 


20o. 

37* 

66 

75 

$1.25 


25 

37* 

$1.00 

1.75 


18 “ " iu two pieces.HOO.OO L 76 

reraons wishing Tiles will find it to their interest to call at 
the office of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere 
A targe quantity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or Tile*, to be shipped by railroad or 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other informati on, add t eas 

W OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 

XO GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Chappell «&:, Sprague, 

ROCHESTEB, N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTTJREE8 OF 


Clothe.* 


nnsfer. 


Biddeford, Maine. 


ales at $1,21 for vflDtor i od Af i BAJ i Sopt. 18.^-Tho market for hfw, not been very 
>tau,rj; $1,44 for vervprive !or ]«>w an«i meihinn, Ih.i have b$9U mad^ at hirl 


below coarser wools. The stock of medium tleecn will soon he 
exhausted ami the finer grades will then find H more active 
market. \t e note sales since our lost of 5,500 lbs coarse and 
med um at flto, and 2,010 n,e fine at 53c. Pulled Wools aro quiet 
but firmly held.— Journal. quiei 

IH I FALO, ti.qit. 22 Market quiet and inactive. Price 9 
nominal at 50:<iA5c,—Courier. 

TORONTO, Sept 17 -Wool has been moderately supplied 
during the week: prices have advanced to 48 c jp th for No i 
jleece wool, which is tho highest price realized in Toronto mar- 
ke t Jor some y ears.— Globe. 

M a r r i c fr . 

tl i? 16th inst., at •' Lake View.’’ the residence of the bride's 
b. PoTTLif, Esq., by. Hev G D RoARnmiv mortt 
MLR J. MONROE and ANNIE GARRIGUS, adl of thug city T ' 


rp,. 


ees 


Ijow Jr*r*ice.s„ 


Ont STOCK FOR FALI, IS VERY EXTENSIVE, and in 
quality the VERY BEST. We give prices below, and (or par¬ 
ticulars invite you to send for our Catalogue. Prices per ltXW 
as follows, and most things at same rate per 100. 

Apple Trees, 6 to Si feet, line, $46; 4 to 5 feet, $20. 
Standard Pear, 6 toS ft, extra, $250; 4 to 6 ft. No. 1, $200. 
Dwarf Pear, very extra, $200; No. 1, $130. 

Standard Cherry, very extra, $60; Dwarf, $70. 

Plum, large stock, and best in State, $200. 

Plum, No. 2, $100. 

Peach, No. 1, $50; No. 2, $25. 

Hornet Baspberry, fine stock. $5 $ 100. 

Apple Seedlings, $3; Norway Spruce, Arbor Vita, Anger 
and Orange Quince stools, cheap. 

H. SOUTH WICK A SON, Dawmlle. Liv. Co., N. Y. 


IT is the Original and only Genuine and Reliable Wring- 

er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame I 

Capacity for Pressure! 

Power of Action! 

WE CHALLENGE THE WORLDI 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with any other Wringer, and will 
Utew„bvp(isitlv.i proof and actual demonstration, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WHINGER will finish work that 
" tiolbadjustiog" Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have left undone, and will easily ureas waterfront 
articles on which limy have done Uieir beet.' Iv vne po.nT uk- 
likvs it, rev it. 

Wo ask ntii-.e to buy without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to alL 

WK WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in which 
they aliall have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JULIUS IVES A OO., General Agents, 

663 F. O. Box 311D. 346 Broadxvay, New York. 

Bold by tiFKOIAL CAfTVASSBKa throughout the land. 


“BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 

For separating Oats, Bariev, and other foreign substances from 
Wheat, ins the rkst, similkst, ciikaprs'i- aud only Machine 
?. v ", r ivuted’ that thorough I v accomplishes this desired end. 
ft cleans Iruoi loO to foO bushels per day, and a bov can operate 
it, and its exceeding 1 

low rn icb 

fiY n fa/x» ,: T W , i rl’-! n Sv® r° ach °r„ (!V ‘’ r Y Farmer. On receipt of 
tiix DOLLARS, a Macbiue (with printed instructions for oper¬ 
ating.) will be shipped as directed. Those wishing to engage in 
the stile * if the machine and purchasing by the dozen, will h A v« 
& lair discount xuiulo to thorn. All onlorx to bo addrc&sod to 
CHAP BULL A SPUAGUE, Koche.tcr, S.\\ 
668-lSt Sole Manufacturers. 
































































































[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker] 
THE FULFILLMENT. 

BT ANNIE ELVIRA HTBBART. 


“ liE will some home !" bo said my heart the day 
Dear A r.srr n kissed my lips and hade them say 
He might go forth, iu mnuhOod’S earnest might, 

To shield our country in the fearful fight. 

My soul met his in fond and loyal pride, 

And spoke, “ Yes I go where traitor hearts deride 
The dear old flag, and labor with the best 
Until its triumph brings the soldier rest, 

And I will wreathe the laurel when you come,” 

Saying, to cheer my heart, “’He will come home!” 

“He will come home !” I murmured o’er and o’er. 

And Trained the flowers be loved about the door; 

And kept his books, and all he loved the most. 

And smiled to think amid the bannered host, 

There moved not one so proud and brave as he, 

(Because none other was so dear to me ;) 

And through the long dark hours of doubt and dread, 
Ever 1 prayed that Heaven would guard his head ; 

And hushed my fears, when woman’s fears would come, 
Still whispering to my heart, ' • no will come home ! 

He did come home. With deep and reverent breath 
A baDd came slowly from the field of death ; 

On and still on. whore peacefully, afar, 

The old home slept beneath the Northern Star. 

With dim, closed eyes and nerveless hands lie came, 

Ami cold, dumb lips, that could not speak my name. 

And thus the wished-for hour has come at last! 

The patriot dream of manhood's morning past, 

Woic these still feet will never wish to roam. 

"Why tremble so, poor heart ?■—be has come home. 

Thus to come borne 1 Dear Father, were this all— 

If in our cup no drop of halm might fall— 

No thought that Freedom's snored form should rise, 
Radiant, ami pure, from all our sacrifice, 

Our anguished hearts the cry could not forego : 

“ Why hast thou given us this hitter woe f” 

But Thine. O Goo, are purposes and power ; 

Sorrowing, tve trust Time through the darkening hour, 
And wait the promise of the days to come, 

Knowing Thy wise design has called our loved one home. 



HOPEFUL TACKETT, HIS MARK. 


BY RICHARD WOLCOTT, “TENTH ILLINOIS.” 

“ An’ the Star Spangle* Banger in triump* shall wave 
01 the lan dov the free-e-e. an’ the ho mov the brave.” 

Thus sung; Hopeful Tackett, as he sat on bis little 
bench in the little shop of Ilerr Kordwainer, the vil¬ 
lage shoemaker. Tims he sang, not artistically, but 
with much fervor uad unction, keeping time with 
his hammer, as he hammered away at ail immense 
“ stoga.” And as he sang, the prophetic words rose 
upon the air, and were wafted, together with an 
odor of new leather and paste-pot, out of the win¬ 
dow, aud fell upon the ear of a ragged urchin with 
an armful of band-hills. 

“Would you lose a log for it. Hope?” he asked, 
bringing to bear upon Hopeful a pair of crossed 
eyes, a full complement of white teeth, .and a face 
promiscuously spotted with its kindred dust. 

“For the Banger?” replied Hopeful; “guess I 
would, Both on ’em—an’ a head, too.” 

“ Well, here’s a chance for you,” aud he tossed 
him a hand-bill. 

Hopeful laid aside his hammer and his work, and 
picked up the hand-hill; and while ho is reading it, 
let us briefly describe him. Hopeful is not a beauty, 
and he kuows it; and. though some of the rustic 
wits call him “Beaut,” he is well aware lhat they 
intend it for irony. His countenance runs too much 
to nose—rude, amorphous nose at that—to be classic, 
and is withal nigged in general oulliue and pimply 
in spots. His hair is decidedly too dingy a red to 
be called, even by the utmost stretch of courtesy, 
auburn; dry. coarse, and pertinaciously obstinate 
in its resistance to the civilizing efforts of comb and 
brush. But there is a great deal of big bone aud 
muscle in him, and he may yet work out a noble 
destiny. Let us see. 

By the time he had spelled out the hand-bill, 

and found that Lieutenant- was in town and 

wished to enlist recruits for Company —, - 

Regiment, it was nearly sunset; lie took oft his 
apron, washed his hands, and looked at himself in 
the piece Of looking-glass that stuck in the window 
— a deliant look, that said he was not airaitl of all 
that nose- took his hat down from its peg behind 
the door, and in spite of the bristling resistance of 
his hair, crowded it down over his head, and started 
for his supper. And as he walked he mused aloud, 
as was his custom, addressing himself iu the second 
person. “ Hopeful, what do you think of it? They 
want more soldiers, eh? Guess them fights at Don- 
elson and Pittsburg Lannen ’bout used up some o’ 
them regiments. By jing! (Hopeful had been 
piously brought up, and his emphatic exclamations 
took a mild form.) 1 Hopeful, ’xpect you’ll have lo 
go and stand m some poor feller’s shoes. ’Twon't 
do for them there blasted Seceshers to be killin' 
oft’ our boys, an’ no one there to pay 'em back. 
It’s time tins’ere thing was busted! Hopeful, you 
ain’t pretty, an’ you ain't smart; but you used to 
be a mighty nasty hand with a shot-gun. Guess 
you'll have to try your hand on old Borey's (Beau¬ 
regard's) chaps; an’ if you ever git a bead on one. 
he'll enter his land mighty shortly. What do you 
say to goiu'? You wanted to go last year, but 
mother was sick, an’ you couldn’t; an’ now moth¬ 
er’s gone to glory, why. show your grit an' go. 
Think about it anyhow.” 

And Hopeful did think about it—thought about 
it till late at night, of the insulted flag, of the 
fierce fights and glorious victories, of the dead and 
the dying lying out ill the pitiless storm, of the 
dastardly outrages of rebel fiends—thought of all 
this, with his great warm heart overflowing with 
love for the clear old “ Banger,” and resolved to 
go. The next morning he notified liis “boss” of 
his intention to quit his serviceHbr that of Uncle 
Sam. The old fellow only opened his eyes very 
wide, grumbled, brought out the stocking, (a Mriped 
relic of the departed Frau Kordwainer.) and from 
it counted out and paid Hopeful every cent that 
was due him. But there was one thing that sat 
heavily on Hopeful's mind. He was in a predica¬ 
ment that all of us are liable to full into—lie was 
in love, and with Christina. Herr Konl trainer's 
daughter. Christina was a plump maiden, with a 
round, rosy lace, an extensive latitude of shoulders, 
and a general plentitude and solidity of figure. All 
these she had; but what had captivated Hopeful’s 
eye was her trim ankle, as It had appealed lo him 
one morning, encased in a warm white yarn stock¬ 
ing of her own knitting. From its small beginning, 
his great heart had taken in the whole of her, and 
now he was desperately in love. Two or three 
limes lie had essayed to tell her of his proposed de¬ 
parture; but. every time the words were coming to 
his lips,(something rushed up into his throat ahead 


of them, and he could not speak. At last, affer 
walking home from church with her on Sunday 
evening, he held out his hand, and blurted out: 

“ Well, good by. We’re off to-morrow.” 

“Off! Where?” 

“I’ve enlisted!” 

Christina didn't faint. She didn’t take out a deli¬ 
cate and daintily perfumed mouclioir, to hide the 
tears that were not there. She looked at bin) for a 
moment, while two great tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and then — precipitated all her charms into 
his arms. Hopeful stood it manfully—rather liked 
it. in fact But this is a tableaux that we have no 
right to lie looking at; so let it pass by how they 
parted—with what tears and embraces, and extrav¬ 
agant protestations of undying affection, and wild 
promises of eternal remembrance, there is no need 
of telling, for wc all know how foolish young peo¬ 
ple will be under such circumstances. We older 
heads know all about such little matters, and what 
they amount to. Oh! yes. certainly wo do. 

The next morning found Hopeful, with a dozen 
others, in charge of the Lieutenant, and on their 
way to join the regiment. Hopeful’s first experi¬ 
ence of camp life was not a singular one. Like the 
rest of us. he had occasional attacks of hoine-sick- 
ness; and as he Ftood at his post on picket in the 
silent night-watches, while the camps lay quietly 
sleeping in the moonlight, his thoughts would go 
back to his far away home, and the little shop, and 
the plentiful charms of the fair-haired Christina. 
So he went on. dreaming sweet dreams of home, but 
ever active and alert, eager to learn and earnest to 
do his duly, silencing all selfish suggestions of his 
heart with the simple logic of a pure patriotism. 

“Hopeful,” he would say, "the Banger's took 
care of you all your life, and now you’re here to 
take care of it. See that you do it the best you 
know how.” 

It would be more thrilling and interesting, and 
would read better, il we could take our hero to 
glory amid the roar of cannon and muskets, 
through a storm of Rhot and shell, over a serried 
line of glistening bayonets. But strict truth — a 
matter of which newspaper correspondents and sen¬ 
sational writers generally seem to have a very nasly 
conception—forbids it. It was only a skirmish —a 
bushwhacking fight for the possession of a swamp. 
A few companies were deployed as skirmishers to 
drive out the rebels. 

“Now, boys,” shouted the captain, “after ’em! 
Shoot to kill, not to scare ’em!” 

“ Ping I ping!” rang the rides. 

“Z-z-z-vil!” sang the bullets. 

On (hey went, crouching among the bushes, creep¬ 
ing along under the banks of the brook, cautiously 
peering from behind trees, in search of “butter¬ 
nuts.” 

Hopeful was in the advance: his hat was lost, and 
liis hair more defiantly bristling than ever. Firmly 
grasping his rifle, he pushed on, carefully waU'hing 
every tree and bush. A rebel sharp-shooter started 
to run from one tree to another, when, as quick as 
thought, Hopeful's rifle was at his shoulder, a puff' 
of blue smoke arose from its mouth, and the rebel 
sprang into the air and tell back—dead. Almost at 
the same instant, as Hopeful leaned forward to see 
ihe effect of his shot, he felt a sudden shock, a sharp, 
burning pain, grasped at a bush,'reeled, and sank 
to the ground. 

“ Are you hurt much, Hope?” asked one of his 
comrades, kneeling beside him, and staunching the 
blood that flowed from his wounded leg. 

“Yes, I expect I am; but that red wamus over 
yonder's redder'n ever now. That feller won’t need 
a pension.” 

They carried him back to t he hospital, and the old 
surgeon, looked at the wound, shook his bead, and 
briefly made his diagnosis. “Bone shattered—ves¬ 
sels injuried—bad leg—have to come off. Good 
constitution, though; he'll stand it.” 

And he did stand it; always cheerful, never com¬ 
plaining, only regretting that he must be discharged 

— lhat he was no longer able to serve his country. 

And now. Hopeful is again sitting on his little 

bench in Monhoer Kordwaiuer's little shop, pegging 
away at the coarse boots, singing the same glorious 
prophecy that we first heard him singing. He has 
had but two troubles since his return. One is Hie 
lingering regret and restlessness that attend a civil 
life after an experience of the rough, independent 
life in gamp. The other trouble was when he first 
met Christina, after his return. The loving warmth 
with which she greeted him pained him; and when 
the worthy Herr considerately went out of the room, 
leaving them alone, he relapsed into gloomy silence. 
At length, speaking rapidly, and with choked utter¬ 
ance. he began: 

“ Christie, you know I love you now, as 1 always 
have, better'n all the world. But I’m a cripple now 

— no account to nobody—just a dead weight —an' 
I don’t want you. ’cause o’ your promise before I 
went away, to tie yourself to a load that'll be a drag 
on you all your life. That contract —ah—promises 

— an’t—is—hereby repealed! There!” And ho 
leaned his head upon his hands and wept bitter 
tears, wrung by a great agony from his loving heart. 

Christie gently laid her hand on his shoulder, and 
spoke, slowly and calmly:—“Hopeful, your soul 
was not iu that leg, was it?” 

It would seem as if Hopeful had always thought 
that such was the case, and was just receiving new 
light on the subject, he started up so suddenly. 

“ By jing! Christie!” and he grasped her hand, and 

— but that is another of the scenes that don't con¬ 
cern ue at all. And Christie has promised next 
Christmas to take the name, as she has already the 
heart, of Tackett. Herr Kordwainer, too, has come 
to the conclusion that he wants a partner, and on 
the day of the wedding a new sign is to be put up 
over a new and larger shop, on which “Co.” will 
mean Hopeful Tackett, In the meantime, Hopeful 
hammers away lustily, merrily whistling, and sing¬ 
ing the praises of the “ Banger.” Occasionally, 
when he is resting, he will tenderly embrace his 
stump of a leg, gently patting and stroking it, and 
talking to it as a pet. If a stranger is in Ihe shop, 
he will hold it out admiringly and ask: 

“Do you know what I call that? I call that 
‘Hopeful Tackett — his mark.'" 

And it is n mark — a mark of distinction, a badge 
of honor, worn by many a brave fellow who has 
gone forth, borne and upheld by a love for the dear 
old flag, to fight, lo suffer, to die, if need be, for it; 
won in the fierce contest, amid the clashiug strokes 
of steel, and the wild whistling of bullets; won 
by unflinching nerve, and unyielding muscle; worn 
as a badge of the proudest distinction an American 
can reach, If these lines come to one of those That 
have thus fought aud suffered — though his scars 
were received in some unnoticed, unpublished skir¬ 
mish, though official bulletin spoke not of him, 
“though fame shall never know his story,”—let 
them come as a tribute to him; as a token that he is 
not forgotten; that those who have been with him 


through the trials and triumphs of ihe fieKUremem- 
ber him and the heroic courage that won for him 
those honorable scars; and that while life is left to 
them they will work and fight in the same cause, 
cheerfully making the same sacrifices, seeking no 
higher reward than to take him by ihe hand and 
call ‘him - comrade,” and to share with him the 
proud consciousness of duty done. Shoulder-straps 
and stars may bring renown; but he is no less a real 
hero who. with rifle and bayonet, throws himself 
into the breach, and uninspired by hope of official 
notice, battles manfully for the right. 

Hopeful Tackett, humble yet illustrious, a 
hero for all time, we salute you. 


SIXTY AND SIXTEEN. 


General St. Adbyn was standing before his 
mirror, busily engaged in the adjustment of his 
neck-cloth. 

“Confound this neckerchief!" he ejaculated, giv¬ 
ing it a pull ibis way and a twitch that. “Jim, 
what’s the reason my neck-rigging won’t set as 
trimly as yours? You young chaps have a knack 
that I somehow can't get the hang of, about.dress!” 

“ I am sure I can't account for it, uncle!” laughed 
a handsome youth of about twenty. “Perhaps it's 
someting incident to your youth, like scarlet fever, 
or falling in love!" 

“That’s just it, Jim! The fact is—now let me 
catch you laughing if you dare, you young rogue— 
I’m going to be married!” 

“Going to be married, uncle!” exclaimed James 
Ashley, in open-eyed astonishment “ I never 
dreamed of it!” 

“ How should you, when you only arrived yes¬ 
terday from a year’s absence in Europe? I’m going 
to call oh her this morning. Jim—come with me, 
and he introduced to the sweetest sixteen alive!” 

“ Only sixteen, do you say, uncle?” 

“Don't look so horrified, Jim—of course, I don't 
expect her to be desperately in love with an old 
codger like me—that would be unreasonable. But 
she’ll make me a sweet, dutiful, little wife, and I— 
there's no use talking; 1 can only say one thing—the 
Lord deal with me as 1 shall deal with this child!” 

The old man lifted his hands reverently towards 
Heaven as he spoke. 

Josephine Clare was sitting among her flowers in 
the sunshine, blonde and golden-haired, with blue 
eyes, and a delicate little mouth, tinted with the 
softest crimson. One liny dimple cleft her round 
chin, and the peachy bloom upon her cheeks was 
such as comes only to sixteen. No wonder General 
St. Aubyn lost his heart to the wonderously beauti¬ 
ful child— it must have been an iron sort of machine 
if he hadn’t. 

She rose with varying color to greet her fine old 
lover as he entered. 

“ Josey,” he said, cheerily, after the words of salu¬ 
tation had been exchanged, " J am not alone to-day; 
lef me introduce my nephew, James Ashley!" 

Josephine lifted her blue eyes to the stranger’s 
face for the first time, with a wild, terrified gaze— 
the peach-blossom red faded from her cheek, and 
the first General St, Aubyn knew, she. fainted in his 
arms! 

“What's the matter?” stammered the veteran, in 
breathless terror. “Is Rhe dead? is she dying? For 
Heaven’s sake, get some cold water. Open the 
windows, somebody—bring burnt feathers!” 

“ Do lay the poor child down. General,” exclaimed 
Miss Betsey Clare, Josephine’s maiden aunt, who 
rushed in at this juncture. “ Don’t hold her so 
tight. There, now, she’s cornin’ round all right, 
don’t you see!” 

The General looked on admiringly—all his mili¬ 
tary tactics seemed as uothing to the deftness with 
which Miss Betsey managed matters! 

“What could have made you faint, my love?” he 
asked, when she was smiling again. 

“I don’t know.” she murmured; it was the—the 
heat, I suppose!” 

“And where’s Jim?” asked the perplexed warrior. 

“If you mean that tall young shaver,” struck in 
Miss Betsey. “ he’s gone home like a feller o’ sense, 
seem’ he could’nt he o’ no use here.” 

“ General St. Aubyn,” said Josephine, in a very 
low voice, “1 know you will think me a silly little 
goose, but please don’t bring that young man here 
again!” 

“Josephine—my own love, why not?” 

“ Because—because,” faltered the girl, playing 
with his watcb-elmin, and hiding her flushed face 
against his breast, “it's a whim of mine!” 

“Well, just as you say, Josey,” said the old 
General, “but I must remark, it’s perfectly unac¬ 
countable!” 

“ Women are unaccountable creatures,” said Jo¬ 
sephine, trying to laugh. “And now tell me about 
your new pictures.” 

But long after the General had gone, the child- 
bride lay on the sofa, shutting out Heaven's light 
from her eyes with closely clasped hands, and 
breathing out the wild, wailing moans that can 
come only from a broken heart! Poor, sacrificed 
Josephine Clare! 

When General St. Aubyn returned to his room at 
the hotel, he fouud James Ashley pacing the floor 
with hurried steps. 

“Uncle.” he said, looking up as the General 
entered, “ T have changed my mind about that far¬ 
away official post in India. Will you obtain the 
appointment for me?” 

“Certainly; but, James, you would be obliged to 
sail immediately!” 

“The sooner the better, sir. Every hour that I 
remain in this country seems an age to me.” 

"Janies!” said General St. Aubyn, regarding his 
nephew with a keen, piercing gaze, “what does this 
mean? And why does Josephine object to seeing 
you again? There is some mystery bore!” 

“ I would to Heaven I had died ere I had gone 
there to-day." gasped Ashley. “ Ask me no further, 
uncle—it is best lor the happiness of all to lmry the 
past in eternal oblivion!” 

General St. Aubyn stood a moment in deep 
thought, as James hastily quitted the room. Sud¬ 
denly a new light seemed to break upon him—he 
grew ghastly pale and clenched bis hand firmly. 

“ I have it!” he muttered between his teeth, “ this 
is the girl to whom James was engaged before he 
went to Europe, and that mercenary scoundrel 
Clare would have broken both their hearts, and put 
me in this false position, to secure his own ends. It 
shall not be!” 

Two long hours General St. Aubyn paced his 
room—the mental conflict was sharp and fierce, but 
(he noble heart triumphed. The next day he sought 
Josephine’s presence, and after a long interview 
with her father, 

••Josephine,” he said, "would you object to cele- 
| brating the wedding next week instead of next 
: month?” 

1 She looked up in surprise. 


“A bridegroom is privileged to be impatient,” he 
said, lightly. 

“ It shall be as you desire.” she replied, passively. 

Pale and lovely as her own pearls, Josephine 
Clare stood at the threshold of the church waiting 
for the bridegroom’s cortege. At length it came, 
and General St. Aubyn stepped forward. 

“ Josephine,” he whispered, "my generous, noble 
girl, I feared the bridegroom of Fixty would he ill 
suited to your fresh bloom, so I have substituted 
one of twenty! Jim, come forward, you scamp! 
And I'm going to be on hand to give away the 
bride!” 

Josephine thought she was in a blissful dream; 
but no—it was true—and, almost ere she could 
realize the new state of things, she was tightly mar¬ 
ried to James Ashley, her first and only love, and 
the General, folding her in his arms, whispered: 

“Y'our father and I have arranged matters all 
right, dearest! Don’t thank me; for although I 
have lost a wife, I have gained the sweetest of little 
nieces! I’m quite satisfied, Josey!” 

And so were Mr. and Mrs. James Ashley! 


NEVER PUT OFF TILL TO-MORROW. 


“I would like to have yon run down to Mrs. 
Bowen's for me. Katy. before sundown,” said Mrs. 
Nelson to her little daughter, who sat busily stitch¬ 
ing away in her little willow chair. 

“ Oh, mother, couldn’t I go just as well before 
school-time to-morrow? I have this pair of pillow¬ 
cases almost done for my dolly, and Aunt Marthyis 
going to give me two nice pillows and a feather bed 
for her, as soon as I have the bed-clothes all made 
neatly.” 

“But, my dear, I wish you to take the money for 
the work she sent home to-day. She is a poor 
woman, and may need it.” 

Still Katy looked reluctantly at the dainty sewing 
work before her, and laid down the tiny ruffled pil¬ 
low-case with a sigh. 

“Perhaps the poor woman is wondering how she 
shall buy food for her children for to-morrow,” con¬ 
tinued the mother. “ Think what a relief it will he 
to have that care off my mind.” 

That thought, was enough for Katy’s really benevo¬ 
lent little heart, and she quickly laid up her work, 
in her pretty rosewood box. so it wouldn’t be in any 
one’s woy, and prepared herself for her walk. 

“ Here is a basket, with some of Ann’s tea biscuit, 
and a plate of butter,” said Kafy’s mother; “you 
may take that to Mrs. Bowen, if it will not he too 
heavy.” 

“No, indeed, mother,” said Katy. her eyes spark¬ 
ling with pleasure, “ I shall love to do it. I don’t 
think they have biscuit and butter very often. Lucy 
sometimes brings just dry bread to school for her 
dinner.” 

“ Why, Kate, I did not think they were as poor as 
that. Here, you take this cup of jelly and some 
grapes to the little sick boy. I dare say they will 
be refreshing. I must call around and see them as 
soon as I can.” 

Katy returned from her kind errand that night a 
little weary, hut very light-hearted. 

“ I am so glad I went to-night, mother,’’ she said. 
“They were just, sitting down to supper, with only 
a little cake made of corn meal and a pitcher of 
water on the table. The woman cried when l gave 
her the basket, she seemed so glad. She gave the 
sick boy his biscuit and grapes first, and I wish you 
could have seen how happy his lace looked." 

“ I am very glad, too, that you went to-night," 
said the mother, “ and I hope you will learn this 
lesson from it—never to put off doing a kind act till 
to-morrow, when you can do it to-day. A good man 
was urged not to go out on a stormy evening, to pay 
a hill to a poor laborer, as to-morrow would cer¬ 
tainly do as well, hut be answered, • Think what a 
blessing a good night's sleep is to a poor man. This 
may relieve some anxiety which would cause him a 
sleepless night..’ The command to God’s ancient 
people is one which we should all remember: ‘The 
wages of him that is hired shall not abide with thee 
all night until morning.’ So, you see, dear Katy, it 
was an act of justice, as well as kindness, to take 
the money to-night, instead of putting it off until 
another day.” 



PRENTICEANA. 


At this time, there seem to be quite as many 
shirks on the land as sharks in the sea. 

In Missouri, Col. Guitar drives ihe guerrillas 
everywhere before him. They can't face his music. 

A true Union woman is like the sugar we some¬ 
times get—a combination of sweetness and grit. 

Ii any of our Mends think that the Union soldiers 
in the field are not doing good work, let them go 
and do better. 

Ii' the rebels feared the devil as much they do a 
gunboat, there might be some hope of their turning 
Christians. 

We hope our Legislature will pass a law that, if 
a man runs upon a battle-field, his wife shall he 
entitled to a divorce. 

Gen. Van Dorn has written a letter, telling what 
he expects to accomplish, ne is evidently a fellow 
of considerable expectations. 

The Grenada Appeal calls the Southern officers 
“game-cocks.” Probably because they wear spurs, 
crow prodigiously, and occasionally get their combs 
cut. 

Barnoi, it is said, has filed his exemption from 
the coming draft, on the grouud that be has but one 
Thumb. 

-» — ♦«-»- 

The Last Excuse. —The Elyria (Ohio) Democrat 
gives the following:—“Every expedient has been 
resorted to by some persons to avoid a draft. The 
latest dodge we have heard related, is told of one 
who, having been examined for various diseases 
and pronounced sound as to all of them, fell back 
upon the morals of the question, and declared a 
draft to be immoral aBd unconstitutional, because it 
is a game of chance T f 


The following is one of the many good things got 
off’ by Van Vleck, of the Kinderhook Hough Notes: 
• He that steals our purse, steals postage stamps — 
they’re ours, they're yours, aud have been slaves to 
thousands, and when they get dirty will do nobody 
any good—but he that appropriates to himself our 
good name, takes two Vs we would like to see him 
get the specie on.” 


Galloping Consumption—C avalry foraging in 
the enemy’s country.— Vanity Fair. 



“ Don't look so cross. Edward, when I call y OU ^ 
shut the door ; gran pa feels the March wind. You have grA 
to spend your life shutting doors, and might as well begin to 
learn now, Edward.” 

“Do forgive me, gran'pa. I ought to be ashamed. But 
what do you mean 1 I am going to college, and then I'm 
going to be a lawyer " 

“ Well, admitting all that, I imagine ‘ Squire Edward Carter’ 
will have a good many doors to shut, if he ever makes much 
of a man.” 

“ What kind of doors ? Do tell me, gran’pa.” 

“Sit down a minute, and I'll give you a list. In the first 
place, th e door of your ears must he closed against the bad 
language and evil counsel of the hoys and young men you 
will meet at school and college, or yon will be undone. L,. t 
them once get possession of that door, and I would not give 
much for Edward Carter’s future prospects. 

“The door of your eyes, too, must be shut, against bad looks 
idle novels, and low, wicked newspapers, or your studies will 
be neglected, and you will grow up a useless, ignorant man 
You will have to close them sometimes against the fine things 
exposed for sale In the store windows, or you will never learn 
to lay up money, or have any left to give away. 

“The door of your lips will need especial care, for they 
guard an unruly member, which makes great use of the bad 
company let in at the doors of the eyes and ears. That door 
is very apt to blow open, and. if not constantly watched, will 
let out angry, trifling, or vulgar words. It will backbite, 
sometimes, worse than a March wind, if it is left open too 
long. I would advise you to keep it shut much of the time, 
till you have laid up a store of knowledge, or. at least, till 
you have something valuable to say. 

“ The inner door of your heart must he well shut against 
temptation ; for conscience, the door keeper, grows very in- 
different if you disregard her call, and sometimes drops asleep 
at her post ; and when you may think you are doing vc-ry 
well, you are fast going down to ruin. 

“If you carefully guard the. outside doors of the eyes and 
cars and lips, you will keep out many cold blasts of sin, 
which get in before you think. 

“This ‘shutting doors,’ you sec, Eddy, will be a serious 
business—one on which your well-doing in this life and the 
next depends.” 

-* ^ •- 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 5, 1, 13, T, 24, 11. 8 is a State. 

My 26, 25. 11, 22 is a motion of water. 

My 18, 2, 21 is that on which many parents doat. 

My 19, 10, 16. 1 is a range of mountains. 

My 8, 16, 14. 26,10, 14, 3, 8, 20 is a city in New York. 

My 4. 24, T, 4 is a piuce much loved by the Scotch, where my 
14, 10, 19, 12. lo is taught. 

My 23, 13, 1, 8, 9, 22 is a river noted for its 17, 24, 11, 26, 18. 
My 5, 1, 6. 22. 25 is a rebel conspirator. 

My whole is a maxim, which, if followed, earth would be 
made heaven. 

Centreville, Mich., 1862. Nellie Avery. 

ffjf' Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead a tool used by bakers and leave a kind of fish. 
Behead a small image and leave a farmer’s tool. 

Behead what we sometimes wear on the foot and leave a girl’s 
name. 

Behead an animal mid leave a preposition. 

Behead an adverb and leave an adverb. 

Behead an adverb and leave a kind of fowl. 

Behead an article of clothing and leave what is often used as 
a protection. 

Behead a kind of fish and leave part of a wagon. 

Alabama, N. Y., 1862. M. A. Williams. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


How far can an individual sec the top of a mountain 5 miles 
high, from the top of a shipmast 50 feet in height : Also, 
what is the length of a line from the top of the mast to the 
top of the mountain, the diameter of the earth being 8,000 
miles ? 

Castile, Wyoming Co., N. Y’., 1862. W. Duff. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ANAGRAMS OF MOUNTAINS. 


1. One peck shep. 

2. Re do hop. 

3. Do not ro. 

Bloomington, Minn., 1862. 
23*“ Answer in two weeks. 


4. Star ran finer oil. 

а. O my puls. 

б. Haugen chaps. 

Otis Miller. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c„ IN No, 661. 


Answer to Geographical Enigma:—Wisdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get wisdom ; and witli all thy getting, get 
understanding. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Coming events cast 
their shadows before. 

Answer to Geometrical Problem’—A, 5.322; B, 7.425 inches. 

Answer to Anagrams:—Abraham Lincoln, Americans, Com¬ 
mentary, Valetudinarian, Monastery, Legislature, Licentiate. 
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Economy, industry and wise management will 
enable many a wife or daughter to save and earn 
fives, tens and fifties of dollars—thus enabling 
them to aid in supporting their families, and also to 
contribute to the relief of those who have fought 
and bled, and nearly died, in defence of our dearest 
rights. But we need not specify or amplify, as 
many now addressed are already engaged in doing 
what is proper and desirable, and others need only 
to have their attention directed, suggestively, to the 
general subject. 

— The following communication is pertinent to 
our subject, and therefore given in this connection: 

FARMERS DAUGHTERS-AND THE WAR. 

burEXD Rural.:—I want to have a talk with my 
sisters,’ - the farmers’ daughters,” and if you see fit 
to publish this, perhaps it will meet the eye ot some 
of them, and do some good if no harm. 

Now, girls, we are all of us of one mind in regard 
to the war; we all pray for the safety of our rela¬ 
tives, of our friends, and of strangers, and we want 
the Federal army to come off victorious in every 
battle. Now, onr prayers will be of but little avail 
unless we act as well as talk. While they are off 
fighting we ought to be at home, working. 

Very many of you girls will think that the most 
any woman can do is to fix np clothing and 
“goodies,’ to send to the sick and wounded soldiers; 
but there are other things which you can do to help 
the Government The first is, stop following the 
fashions—make your old dresses last another jear 
^ our old bonnet and cloak will do for another win¬ 
ter, and you will have the money you would pay 
lor new ones to let your father have, to help pay his 
taxes. And then you can help out of doors — rake 
liay or grain, husk the corn, when it gets ripe, milk 
the cows, feed the sheep and calves; and, if you are 
not afraid of them, help take care of the horses. 
Practice the strictest economy in every thing, for it 
is necessary these hard limes. Bring forth the cast¬ 
off looms of jour grandmothers, and do as they 
used to do; spin and weave; wear linen, “good, home¬ 
made linen, in summer, and woolen in winim. onA 


give ns a good crop. The sugar cane, with a few 
more days like the present, will be ail right. A 
great amount planted. 

I saw an extract, said to be taken from one of the 
most reliable journals of Europe, telling of the great 
failure of the crops in that country. and at the same 
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crops in that country, and at the 
time two-thirds of its reporters concur m the same, dared that it might with propriety 
i think it they or the speculators on our seaboard be called the fanner’s raspberry for 
have come to the conclusion that the Western States it was very hardy and always* nro- 
are flooded with millions of bushels ot wheat, and ductive, though it might be destitute 
expect to reap a rich harvest by doing a groat com- of the high flavor possessed by some 
mission business, they will not make much this year, of the more tender varieties. The 
I, for one, think it is the middle class of men that blackberry, too, may tie appropri- 
generally get all the profits. They tell us farmers ately termed the farmer's berry: for 
t iey will give a certain price, and then tell the con- it grows, uncared for, in the hedire- 


rows and waste land, and lurnishes 
a fruit by no means to be despised. 
It is only within the few past years 
that the blackberry has received 
special attention from cultivators, 
but the fact has been demonstated 
that this fruit is susceptible of great 
improvement. Tho Dorchester and 
New Rochelle have for some years 
been quite extensively cultivated, 
and the leading fruit markets are 
well supplied with these varieties. 
The Dorchester is large and of fine 
flavor; but the New Rochelle , unless 
fully ripe, is quite acid and unpleas¬ 
ant; and the gathering of both is 
somewhat, difficult, on account of the 
numerous sharp spines with which 
the plants are covered. 

Those familiar with wild black¬ 
berries, know that there 


lul _smiie at our alliterative heading, reader, 
and think it queer, perchance. But we put the 
woids IVar, Work and Woman in juxtaposition 
very seriously, with the consciousness that tho con¬ 
nection is most appropriate at tho present, juncture. 
The War has taken hundreds of thousands ot the 
best workmeu from field, factory and shop, creating 
a scarcity of, and demand for laborers unknown in 
this country for a long period. In many instances 
all the able-bodied men of families, and of even 
whole neighborhoods, have, at great sacrifice, gone 
to “light the good fight” of the Union, leaving their 
wives, daughters, and mothers to manage their busi¬ 
ness and farms, or otherwise provide for themselves. 
Many women thus situated are nobly and unrepin- 
ingly performing the labors of the farm, garden, and 
shop—exhibiting a patriotism and devotion equal 
to that of their husbands, sons, and brothers, who 
have gone to aid in crushing the cursed rebellion. 
And this exhibition of patriotism is not confined to 
any particular class of community, as hosts of 
women who are unaccustomed to labor —the wives 
and daughters of tho wealthy, as well as of those 
possessing ordinary or very limited means —in 
city, village, and country, are actively, earnestly, 
aye, and very effectively, working to promote the 
cause on the success of which nnw «... 


is a low or k 
' railing species, sometimes called ') 

Dbwuekrt. the Ruins Canadensis ' 9 4 

of Linn.eus, that bears fruit exceed- 
ingly rich and luscious; but the 
plants aro very shy bearers, many ® 
of I ho berries are only half formed, 
while some plants are entirely bar- 
ren. Although the bushes or vines 
may be quite abundant, it is not ^ M 

often fhat a quart can be gathered. 

Mr. Miner, of Iloneoye Falls, in ®/7 

this county, has been endeavoring, 
for many years, to grow plants of ^ 
this species from seed, that would 
retain the quality of the wild ones, 
with greater productiveness; and after raising hun¬ 
dreds, he has succeeded in obtaining two that meet 
his wishes. One of these is about two weeks earlier 


ui.es STATE HORTICULTURAL FAIR. 

Tins first Exhibition of this Society, “on its own 
hook," commenced in this city (Chicago) September 
8tb > continuing through the week. It was a success. 
The exhibition ol fruit has been excelled but once, 
il at all, in the West. The show of vegetables was 
creditable, but not so large as might have been if 
more effort had been made to secure it. The plants 
and flowers were features worthily developed. 
Better exhibitions in this department have been 
made in this city, but taking into account the time 
of year, the fact that the commercial gardeners 
were totally cleaned out in the spring by the in¬ 
creased demand for plants, and the other let that 
the war affects the amount of money expended in 
replenishing and keeping up private conservatories, 
the exhibition in the floral department far exceeded 
my expectations. Everybody voted the Exhibition 
a success, because most people thoughf.it impossible 
to attract the attention of the public from tho war, 
and especially at a time when public anxiety and 
apprehension for the safety of the Republic had 
been awakened by recent reverses to the last degree. 
But the fruit appeared from Iowa to Wisconsin, 
from Indiaua to Michigan; from the north counties 
and the central, and from the land of E*vnt— 




imperfect. These we saw in bearing in August, and 
gave some facts respecting their habits, promising 
to give, in a future number, a more full description, 
and drawings showing the plant in hearing. We 
now have the satisfaction of presenting our readers 
with the promued engravings. 

i he quality of the fruit is excellent, sweeter and 
more highly flavored (ban any other variety we are 
acquainted with. The berries are a little smaller 
than the Lawton , and nearly of the same form, 
though perhaps a little more oblong. Both varie¬ 
ties produce abundant crops, many plants giviug 
over two quarts. They ripen evenly, and therefore 
will not last along time. They are gathered more 
easily than the raspberry, and for this reason will 
be a favorite with those who, while they like the 
fruit of the blackberry, dislike its ugly thorns. 

The Trailing Blackberry has long and slender 
branches, that run along the ground or over anv 


CROPS, &c., AT THE WEST, 

AND SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT SPECULATORS, 

Editors Rural New-Yorker 
very little said about our Western „„ 
anything is said, it carries the idea that 
great surplus—enough to feed the world 
to spare. Now, I do not wish to 


— I have noticed 
crops; and when 

-i we have a 

and some 
carry the matter to 
extremes, but to state it just as it is hero in Kane 
county, and what individuals tell me personally. 
As for Kane county, judging from what I have 
thrashed myself and from conversations with my 
acquaintances, I am quite sure our spring wheat 
crop will not average over seven bushels to the 
acre- some say not over six. I sowed, on one 
piece of eleven acres, 22 bushels, and harvested and 
thrashed 4b bushels. One of my neighbors, within 
a u miles of me, sowed 44 bushels, and harvested 
and thrashed 1C bushels of spring wheat. Donbtle=s 
more such are to bo found. A great deal that, was 
sown has never been cub I have conversed with 
several persons from Ogle, Lee, De Kalb, and Du¬ 
page counties, and they all concur in this statement. 

I have talked with one of my acquaintances living 
forty miles west of Dubuque, who-tells the same 
story Some drovers from Fort Dodge, Iowa, who 

2222, at ^ 0U8e > sai<1 that spring wheat did not 
generally yield over five bushels to the acre. A 

lady from Evansville, Wisconsin, tells the same 
story. So you see seven bushels will be fully an 
average yield. Of course, there are exceptions 
Some pieces may go 12 or 15 bushels, but they are 
few aud far between. 7 

Winter wheat is good. The amount sown was 
very small; but where it was sown, it yielded from 

10 fa ; i : hels t0 tbe ^re. A great amount that 
was raised bus been used for seed, there being more 
sown in ibis locality the present autumn, I think, 
than there has been in ten years at any given time. 
Oats, full average. Corn is good; not as thick on 
the ground as could be desired. Potatoes have 
rotted to a great extent. Buckwheat, up to date, is 
good; lour or five days more, without frost, will 


than the other, the early one beii 
flavored, but a portion of its berries 


orchards have been ruined by its appearance—both 
of the apple and tho pear. 

Mr. Edgar Sanders said:—One of our natural¬ 
ists says this blight is caused by an insect. I think 
it is not so—at least that it is not caused by the leaf- 
hopper. In the case of the vine, it i3 seen on the 
leaf; but I am confident no insect can cause the 
pear blight, because I have found no indications or 
evidence of its work. Have cut the tree on the 
appearance of the blight, without effect. Can not 
say that no benefit resulted from cutting. 

Cvurs K. Overman, of McLean Co,, had a sad 
experience with this blight. Early in his expe¬ 
rience he had not hoped to succeed with standard 
pears in prairie soil, and while he planted the trees, 
he paid little attention to their cultivation. But the 
standards grew well, and he began to think he had 
sadly missed it; but he one day discovered the 
blight on them, and in a day or two his orchard and 
his hopes for fruit were blighted. He thinks the 
fact that they had been recently cultivated and 
stimulated, together with the fact that the season 
was wet, had something to do with it. It appeared 
first on the top branches, and extended downward. 


must impale the bug so that it never should hum 
more. “Why, sir,” said an honest nurseryman to 
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limited than in any other description ot cattle, there 
being but two competitors for the Society s prem¬ 
iums, James R. McMicking of Queeuston, and Fred. 
W. Stone. Of the stock exhibited we can only say 
good to fair. There are more friends of this strain 
of blood in Canada, or else a striking change has 
occurred within the past five years. 

Ayr shins — Th^se beautiful dairy cattle made 
quite a respectable display both in numbers and 
quality. The entries were 77, and the stock divided 
up among a large number of proprietors. 1 atriok 
U. Wright, Cobourg; R. L. Denison, Toronto, and 
John Torrance. Scarborough, each exhibited fine 
herds. Simon Beattie, and Geo. Miller, Markham; 
John F. Wheeler, and Geo. Scott, Woburn; Uen- 
dric A Co., Hamilton; Joseph Boyle, Flauboro; Geo. 
Stauton, Paris, and John Miller, Brougham, each 
contributed freely, worthily, to complete this feature 
of the exhibition. 

Galloways— An excellent display of Galloways 
and Polled Angus, or Aberdeen cattle, was made. 
The entries were 60, and a very large proportion 
were choice animals. The prize for a herd was 
awarded to John Snell ot Edmonton, and their ex¬ 
hibition in the prize ring was quite a novel feature. 
Jas. Graham and Arthur McNeil, Wood bridge; A. 
N'e'nino, Kingston; John Fleming and James Sum¬ 
merville, Vaughan; J ohn Stewart, Waterdown; John 
McClain, Simcoe; Jas, An Id, Hamilton; Alex. Kerr, 
London: Geo. Miller, Jas. Metcalfe, Eglinfon; A. 


blight on his pears, nor rot on ms g 
the undrained soils adjoining these 
and rot. 

Here the discussion 
the majority of the Society in 


The dwarfs are as yet exempt, except that the rust 
blight has affected the foliage somewhat. 

Dr. Hull, of Alton, has lost many trees with this 
blight. He has not determined the cause of it. He 
has found it to depend upon the circulation oi the 
sap, whether it extends, and in what direction. He 
has arrested it successfully by putting the trees to 
rest on the first day of June, by root pruning. He 
has adopted this theory becuuse he has observed 
that certain varieties that go to rest early do not 
blight. He root prunes in winter and spring with 
the spade. The trouble and labor is small, and the 
thereafter the crop is largely increased, 
ies of pears do not need this root pran¬ 
as others. A Seckel should be pruned 
e years; other varieties ottener, depend- 
a vigor and strength of the soil, and the 
' the growth of the tree. The area ol the 
sed bv the trench should )>e extended 
It should not be so 
of the dwarfs as the 
y on standards in this 
bearing. Its effect is 
the vitality of the tree; for it develops 
5 the strength of the tree 
with a sharp spade, will 


Tub editors hereof have been so busily engaged 
with outside (of office) matters, pertaining to our 
State Fair and attending the Canada West Exhibi¬ 
tion, as to have scarcely time to even paragraph the 
prospects of the Annual Rural Gathering. We can 
only say, therefore, that at the present writing 
(Monday evening) the prospects are very encour¬ 
aging for a good exhibition and attendance. The 
entries are thus far considerably larger than last 
year, and the arrivals indicate that a great multitude 
will assemble. Though the weather during the day 
has been very cloudy, with some rain, the barome¬ 
ter indicates fair weather, and we hope (against our 
fears) that the weather of the morrow and following 
days will be propitious. If so, the Fair will, we be¬ 
lieve, prove a success, in most if not all respects. 
Whatever the result, the next number of the 
Rural will (D. V.) comprise it, with such particu¬ 
lars as shall be deemed most interesting to the great 
mass of our readers. 


ended. An effort to commit 
* ' ‘ t some manner, by a 

resolution indorsing the insect theory, tailed—the 
resolution was tabled. The Society conceded its 
own ignorance. 

This discussion is only evidence of the careless¬ 
ness with which men investigate—of the superficial 
manner in which too manv observe—of the wonder- 


bicb too many observe 
fill convenience of kuowing how to jump at con¬ 
clusions! Here ifl a blight which has destroyed 
thousands of the finest bearing apple and pear 
trees in the West; and there was no evidence that 
any member of the Society had instituted an experi¬ 
ment fi r the purpose of arriviug at the truth. 1 
failed tu learn that the matter was deemed of suffi¬ 
cient importance to induce the appointment of a 
commission to investigate and report thereupon. 
Such a Society should stimulate inquiry by some 
official actio a, and this blight is one of grave interest 
to the orchardists of the West. 

THK WINTER MEETING. 

The Society voted to hold its annual and winter 
meeting at Bloomington. The time is to be fixed 
by the President, and as early in the winter as may 
be politic, considering the condition ol the country. 

This winter meet-mg is looked forward to with not 
a little interest. At the meeting last winter, essay¬ 
ists were appointed to prepare papers to read 
thereat, the subject matter of which will form topics 
for discussion. The Executive Committee have ap¬ 
pointed a Committee on Programme, which will 


near the tritnK in me ca 
standards. It is better to 
practice. It brings them in 
good upon l— 
the tap roots, and adds to 
thereby. A smart man, 
root prune fifty trees per day. 

Mr. Woot.woRTii, of Winnebago Co., lias an 
apple orchard, part of which is seeded in grass; 
another part has been plowed and not manured; 
and still another portion has been manured and 
cultivated. Where manured and cultivated, the 
trees have blighted badly; where plowed and not 
manured, there is hut little blight; and where the 
orchard is in grass, there is no blight whatever. He 
is going to seed down the whole of his orchard! 

This gentleman's conclusions are not given heie 
as being novel, but as an index of the manner in 
•whioh too many farmers decide questions of graA e 
importance—as evidence of the uced there is for an 
educational system which shall teach the primary 
principles of Agriculture, of natural law, to the 
embryo farmer. The dwarfed, and perhaps dis¬ 
eased trees, did not blight, and presto! the whole 
orchard goes (in) to grass! Did he believe it an 
insect that caused it? No, sir! II he did, grass 
and can be the only effectual remedy! 

Dr. Hull again urged that bis mode oi root prun¬ 
ing enlarges tap roots, which are essential to the 
Ion" life of the tree in our soils. We need not, he 
said, keep the roots of our fruit trees on the surface 
Our hardiest trees are those whose roots are deepest 
under the surface. 

The Rural reader will remember the practice ol 
Mr. Wakeman, given in my notes more than a year 
ago —the practice of planting the tree away from 
the water, and plowing to it, covering the. roots 
deeper each successive season. The theory is that 
the roots need a greater bulk of our light soils over 
them as a protection from the sun, and from the 

winds and frosts of winter. _ 

Dr. Hull had applied washes of various kinds. 

without effect as a preventive of blight. He had 
also cut his trees in the month of June, but it did 
not save the tree. 

Tbe question was here asked whether gentlemen 
had seen trees that had not been cultivated killed 
by the blight. Several responded that they bad 
repeatedly observed the wild crab in uncultivated 
fields, dead with the blight. The President bad 
seen groves of it killed. The native crabs had died 
when the cultivated varieties of apples near by 
had been free from it. 

Mr. Muir, of Missouri, stated that during the past 
summer he had visited an owner of one of the finest 
dwarf pear orchards in Missouri. This gentleman if 
an iutelligentand careful observer. He has lost more 
pears the present, year by this blight than evci 
before. Careful observation and experiment has 


Cultivation of Wheat —Shallow Plowing, &c. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman contributes 
his experience in tbe cultivation of wheat. On the 
question of deep and shallow plowing, it leads him 
to favor the latter. His reasoning is as follows: 

“The theory of plowing deep for winter wheat 
would be a good one, if we did not have the frosts 
of winter to contend with. The roots of the wheat 
plant are not elastic, like India-rubber. If they 
were, winter wheat would not be very nauch injured 
by the freezing and thawing of the soil. 

“ Every intelligent farmer knows that when the 
soil freezes it is expanded; and as tbe expansion 
must nearly all be upwards, plants are sometimes 
lifted from one to two inches; that is, the surlaae of 
the super-soil is from one to two inches furl .her 
above the subsoil, than it is when it is not frozen. 
Of course, this expansion litts the plants with i% and 
if the roots have struck downwards fartlier than 
three or four inches, they must lie severed bet? ween 
the frozen and not frozen soil. 


THE PROVINCIAL FAIR. 


During tbe past week the Seventeenth Annual 
Exhibition of the Provincial Agricultural Society 
was held at Toronto, and our Canadian brethren 
have reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
success which marked its entire course. The 
weather was all that could bo desired, and the 
entire people pleased with themselves and the 
prospects of an agreeable gathering. It was our 
good fortune to spend the closing day in looking 
over the various departments of the Show, aud we 
give Rural readers,.as briefly as possible, a sum¬ 
mary of what was to be witnessed, together with the 
impressions received in viewing the productions oi 
our traus-Ontario friends. 

The Grounds devoted to the display comprised 
nearly forty acres, and are situated about two miles 
from the center of the city. Avenues leading to the 
point of attraction were numerous, and no jostling 
or crowding was observable. Entering the gate au 
inspection at once assured the visitor that the plans 
adopted in laying out and arranging buildings, 
sheds, tents, cattle, and horse rings, etc., were those 
the wants of both exhibitor and 


Geo. Morton, Guelph; John Ross, Toronto; wm, 
Montgomery, Islington; W. D. Jarvis, Etobicoke; 
James Lowrie, Malvern, and John Randall, Pans, 
exhibited specimens which should bring Grade Cat- 
tie into much esteem. 

Fat and Working Cattle —A glance at this section 
will close our survey of the cattle. Tbe entries 
were few in each class. The Fat Cattle wore cer¬ 
tainly oleaginous enough, and as far as stuffing and 
its results are concerned, those exhibited laiily 
earned the prizes. Of the Working Oxen we can 
not speak so favorably. There were a lew good 
yoke, nothing superior was revealed to our examin¬ 
ation. There were no entries for the “ best team oi 
ten,” with a prize.of forty dollars. 

Horses.— Unfortunately we arrived*too late for a 
thorough inspection ol the stables connected with the 
Society, aud such joltings as opportunity afforded are 
of a desultory character. The stables are close, well 
barred and locked, and horse owners,-especially 
unlucky competitors,— had either removed their 
animals, or with the keys in their pockets, kept 
themselves out of sight. Strange is it how soon 
pride in a horse evaporates when your neighbor 
eclipses your productions, and the animal which 
you fondly hoped would receive a prize draws a 
blank. Horsemen are peculiarly thin-skinned; am 
after the awards had been declared, doors were 
slammed to some purpose. When the gratid pro¬ 
cession of prize animals was in motion, we scanned 
as fully as possible the representatives of Canadian 
horsedom. The number of entries was large,-more 


But in cape vrt ost of 
the roots have shot out in nearly a horizontal 'direc¬ 
tion. the plants and roots will all rise and Bettli ? back 
bodily, as the soil freezes and thaws, and bv t very 
few of the rootB will be broken off. 

u Now, when the soil is plowed deep for winter 
wheat, the roots must necessarily strike deep, down¬ 
wards in order to obtain sufficient nourish ml int, un¬ 
less the entire soil is Pilled with vegetable ma tter and 
mammal substances for noui foiling the youn^g plants. 
But when the large proportion ol vegetabl e matter 
and manure are near the surface, the roots a 11 spread 
out nearly in a horizontal direction, forming a kind 
of mat or tender sod, which all rises in a hi jdy when 
the earth freezes, without severing any of the roots, 
except those few that have struck downwards be¬ 
yond the super-soil.” 

The following are bis views on the question of 
early and late seeding: 

« For more than 20 years past I have -taken obser¬ 
vations particularly on this subject, and 1 have come 
to the conclusion that tho earliar in an turn n winter 
wheat, can be put iu, the better the cro p will be, be¬ 
cause if put iu early it will become more firmly 
rooted, and will, consequently, resist the freezing 
and thawing during winter and sprin g much better 
than it will if it is sowed late, and has but a few 
weeks to become rooted. 

“ 1 have never been able to perceive that the wheat 
midge would injure the early sowed wheat, on the 
next season, auy more than they would that which 
was put in a month later. 

“ 1 have often observed that wheat that was put i.i 
on the first of October, would ripen as early in the 
season as that, sowed on the first of September. The 
chief object in sowing winter wheat early in Sep¬ 
tember, Is to allow it time to become welt-rooted, su 


which best met 
spectator. 

In tho line of Buildings the committee are fairly 
entitled to a vote of thanks from all concerned, foi 
the excellence of these structures was never before 
equaled at a Provincial Fair. Those devoted to 
cattle had a raised platform running through be¬ 
tween the stalls, and a walk over this afforded 
excellent opportunity for observation. The horse 
stables were close, the comfort of the animal alone 
being sought, and the ring being the only fit place 
for exhibiting. The sheep and pig pens, and the 
shed for heavy machinery seemed to be the only 
temporary structures connected with the Society. 
All the others wore an air of strength and durability. 

STOCK DEPARTMENT. 

Cattle. — Durhams — There were 125 entries of 
Short-horns, and, everything taken into considera¬ 
tion, they proved the feature in this Department ol 
the Exhibition. Among the more prominent exhib¬ 
itors were Geo. Miller, Markham; Fred. W. Stone, 


that it will not be lifted out by freezing aud thawing 
in winter, as much as it would if it v/as sowed laic 
in the season.” 


WEST-WISCONSIN, 


CROPS, &c, 

Ed8. Rural New-Yorker: —As the present 
wheat crop is nearly all threshed we can tell almost I 
to a certainty the yield of 1862; Our average is Bostc 
generally laid down at twenty bushels per acre for of sa 
ten years. Two years ago the yield was thirty, ent. 
But this season it aveiages fifteen, of as fme a qual- dust 
ity as over was raised. The kernel or berry is Thor 
white, plump, and sound. No poor, shrunk, un- sevei 
sound wheat can be found. But very little has year 


Empire, 


for making farming profitable. 


RULES 

One whose conclusions have been founded upon 
experience, thus writes to the Prairie Farmer: 

1. Buy no more land than there is capital enough 
to pay for, with one-third more surplus. A small 
farm, free from debt, with plenty of means to stock 
it, enrich it,, and carry on its work, will yield more 
than a large one, encumbered with debt, conducted 
feebly in every part, with bad fences, poor imple¬ 
ments, bony animals, weedy fields, and thin crops. 

2. Lay out the fields in the best order, so as to 
admit of a systematic rotation, and to give ready 
access to every field at all times, without passing 
through other fields, if possible. 

3. Provide good fences, and necessary gates, and 
valuable time will not he lost iu driving out intrud¬ 
ing animals, nor crops lost by these depredations. 

4 Furnish good larm buildings, to secure prop¬ 
erly the crops, and also to afford a good shelter for 

animals. . 

5, Select the best animals in purchasing, and 

secure the very best the country affords to breed 
from. Also select the best implements that can be 

procured at reasonable prices. 

C. Bring the soil into good condition, and keep it 

so by a judicious rotation. 


Allen, Whitby; John Goodall, Galt; J. A J I. Spencer, 
Whitby; Jas. R. Todd, Brampton; Win. Scott, New 
Hamburgh; Geo. Z. Rykert, St. Catharines; John 
Moore, Etobicoke, and J. W. "Willson, Ontario, oc¬ 
cupied prominent positions as exhibitors, and their 
display reflected great credit upon their skill as 
breeders, and the kind of stock to which they are 
devoting attention. 

llerefords — Here the show was light, but 2D 
entries being made. The breeding of Herefords, 
judging from the number of exhibitors, is moie 







bad, the vines may be pegged down and covered 
with the branches of evergreens, though it is im¬ 
probable that these could oe obtained in sufficient 
quantity to protect a large vineyard. Leaves or 
straw would answer, though they might harbor 
mice, which won hi soon destroy the vinca 

“ The vines should be left covered as long as pos¬ 
sible, but must be exposed before the buds begin to 
push in the spring. No particular day of the month 
can be given, the date varying with the locality and 
the season. The best mode of determining the point 
is to uncover some of' the vines as soon as the cold 
weather has passed away. If they are swollen and 
ready to push, it, is time to tie the 
vine to the trellis. If they seem 
still dormant, leave them a little 

_f~~l _ longer. The later the vines can 

be made to push, the better, as 
they not only escape late frosts, 
___«_ bat their excitability seems to be 

i so accumulated and intensified 
by 6uch retardation that their 
after growth is much more vig¬ 
orous thau it would otherwise 
___ have been. 

“ After the vines have been 
properly tied to the trellis, and 
" ' the ground raked, or hoed level, 

(all work oti it being avoided 
— -■ — when it is wet, however,) noth¬ 

ing should.* be doue until the 
buds have hurst so as at least to 
show their vitality and strength. 
Then 80 over the vines and rub 
* off all buds which show them¬ 
selves on the upright stem and 
horizontal arms, and disbud the 
canes so as to leave six good buds, and no more, 
on each. By doing this at this early period, the 
strength of the vine is thrown into the buds which 
remain, and they consequently push with increased 
vigor. The lowest good bud on the short spurs 
must also be left, all the others being removed. 

“ As soon as the blossoms show themselves, and 
before they have expanded, it will be uecessary 
again to go over the vines, and stop or pinch all the 
shoots which show fruit, at the same time removing 
all the blossoms except two or three clusters on 
each shoot This will not only serve to keep the 
vine within hounds, but it will cause the fruit, to set 
much better than it. would do if this course were not 
pursued. In a former section we alluded to stop¬ 
ping with a view to the ripening of the wood and 
the training of the vine, and the directions there 
given apply equally to our action as regards the 
shoots from the short spurs, they being designed to 
furnish the hearing caues lor next year, to replace 
those which are now fruiting, and which will be 
entirely cut away at the next winter pruning.” 


cold sncceeded immediately, yet, on the morning of 
the 18th inst., the glass stood at zero. These ex¬ 
tremes of temperature were most unusual and un¬ 
natural, and not only destroyed the crop of fruit, 
but injured many trees past recovery, especially 
peaches, plums, and cherries. These vicissitudes 
serve to illustrate the comparative vigor, hardiness, 
and power of endurance, in some varieties of the 
same species, and develop different degrees of sus¬ 
ceptibility in others, and thus furnish most useful 
information to the cultivator. 

From this experience we deduce the fact that 
some varieties of the pear are even more hardy than 
the apple, a fact which a little reflection will oou- 
lirm. Thus, among the few pear trees which here 
bore abundantly in 1861, were the Vicar of VY’ink- 
fieitl, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Lrbaniste. and Belle 
Luctfifive; while the apple, and most other varie¬ 
ties of the pear, failed of a crop. With me, during 
the last thirty "years, the apple has many times 
failed, while these varieties or the pear have pro¬ 
duced fruit annually. 

Whether the cause of the revulsion just noted was 
the frost of Ocloher, I860, destroying, as it did, the 
gertn of some of the flower buds of trees and shrubs, 
or whether the sudden alternations of heat and cold 
in the winter and spring of 1861 produced this re¬ 
sult. or whether, as seems more probable, it is to be 
ascribed to these two causes combined, wo can not 
with certainty decide. If there were some localities 
in which this injury was less, it is not uulikely (hat 
circumstances which atfreled one region might not 
be so active in another. The effect of a. bright sun, 
or nf keen, dry, piercing winds, immediately suc¬ 
ceeding llm frost, would intensify the damage; and, 
on the contrary, a cloudy sky and humid atmos¬ 
phere would modify and ameliorate it. Hut my 
object is not to discus, at length this subject, but 
only to record the fuels in our National Annals, for 
the information of physiologists in our own and 
other lands, whose professional business is to ob¬ 
serve these freaks of nature, and to give us their 
philosophy in the case. 

Upon the observation and study of these, and sim¬ 
ilar facts, the progress til Pomology eminently de* 
l ends, The different ability of varieties to resist, 
heat and cold, and other meteorological agents, 
reveals a most wonderful analogy between the veg¬ 
etable and animal kingdoms; for while certain ani¬ 
mals find their natural home in the frigid zones, 
others in the temperate, and still others in the torrid, 
there are some that are cosmopolites. So with our 
fruits; some are suited to oue location, some to an¬ 
other, and a very few flourish in a great variety of 
latitudes. 

But, as to the moans of protecting our fruits from 
these injuries, we need more knowledge. Experi¬ 
ence teaches us, however, that shelter and aspect 
have a powerful influence, especially ou certain 
varieties. 

As to aspect, I am more and more convinced of its 
importance. The Belgians, in their descriptive cat¬ 
alogues, are uCCUStOined to designate the aspect 
most favorable to each sort; and vvheu we shall be 
able to do the same, we shall have attained a result 
most eminently desirable. 

In regard to shelter, here in the North, so as to 
protect our trees from currents ol fierce drying 
winds, which are as equally injurious to vegetation 
as a parching heat, no one nun doubt its beneficial 
effect. The influence of shelter and aspect is more 
perceptible in some varieties than others, This is 
seen hi the fact that certain binds are healthy and 
beautiful on lene.Cs or in sheltered places, white they 
are worthless elsewhere. 

Demands kor Vron.ANOK anii Perseverance. 
—These considerations all teach us the vast range 
of our science, the great number of secondary causes 
that modify results, and consequently the impera¬ 
tive demand for extensive research,for the accumu¬ 
lation of ripe experience, and lor great patience and 
vigilance in the pornologist, Flow many sad mis¬ 
takes are developed every year, by leaping from 
partial observations to general conclusions! Wit¬ 
ness the frequent, errors ol’ cultivators. Flow often 
do they condemn the qualities of certain varieties 
before they have tested them at. mature age. They 
cut off and grail their trees with otln-r sorts, instead 
of waiting lor nature to do her work in her own 
proper time. 

Witness again the complaints against the hardi¬ 
ness of particular kinds, which have arisen from the 
fact, that they hud not passed the vascillations inci¬ 
dent to youth, ami attained a sufficient degree of age 
and solidification nf tissue, in bark and wood. Tins 
tuay be seen in the numerous injuries sustained by 
young trees of luxuriant growib. They are sub¬ 
jected to the vicissitudes of climate, some, years ouly 
recovering what they have lost in the pin ceding in 
health ami vigor, lint, having overcome the trials 
of this early pet iod, they rise above these enfeebling 
causes, arid shoot up into a mature manhood, amt 
thereafter are less liable to the fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature. 

But the demand for thorough and patient investi¬ 
gation is still further exhibited by the wonderful 
phenomena and mysteries of the vegetable kingdom 
For instance, why does the peach," which Lirst puts 
forth its leaf, delay its florescence until after that of 
the apricot, which blossoms first, aud then puts forth 
its foliage? Why dues tho Easter Hemre clothe it¬ 
self iu a while robe ofbluum he tyre the early varie¬ 
ties of pear, aud yet tie the very latest to mature its 
fruit? Why has the fruit, of the St. Germain pear, 
which fifty years ago in this locality was fair and 
fine, become an outcast, while the wood and foliage 
appear fair and healthy? Why does the Van Mona 
Leon le (Here tree, whose bark is commonly so 
cracked and cankerous as to eat info the very heart 
of the wood, frequently produce large and beautiful 
fruit? Why, in this favored your, should some of 
the Doyenne Bluno trees produce fair ami fine fruit, 
while on others by their Hide it i* blasted and worth- 
less? Why should the same tree, bearing two sorts, 
produce on the one branch these large, lair, and 
ruddy specimens, [Oswego Incomparable, | and on 
the other those which are spotted, craciuid, ami 
blasted, like that in my hand, | Summer Bon Chre¬ 
tien.] rmd yet the tree, in all its parts, be equally 
vigorous aud healthy ? Why should the Beurre ci’ 
Aremberg pear, formerly so good in this region, but 
for mauy years inferior in Irnit, and even diseased 
in its wood, the present year resume its pristine ex¬ 
cellence? Those are indeed mysteries which we do 
not at present comprehend; yet, far from abating, 
they should actually increase our ardor in the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge. 

How obvious, then, is it, (hat he who would be¬ 
come an eminent pornologist. must be a diligent 
(Undent ol nature, and carefully observe the facts 
which she brings to hi- observation. With pencil 
and book at hand, he should note the thousand li tie 
things which arrest bis attention m his daily labors, 
arid make them subjects of future reflection ami 
study. At first they may appear of trifling conse¬ 
quence, yet in this way they may lead to tLm most 
important discoveries in respect to the hitherto enu- 
cealed processes of vegetation. 11 all would unite 
in this work, and steadily pursue it for a course of 
years, recording such meteorological aurl other facta 
as they are able to make, together will) personal 
observations as to their influence upon vegetation 
we might soon learn therefrom the most salutary 
and practical lessons. 

Thinning of Fruits —One lessou which expe¬ 
rience has taught us, is the importance of thinning 
the fruit, especially ol' apples aud pears. This 
branch of Pomology has received comparatively 
but little attention. There is a limit to the capabili¬ 
ties of all created things. If you tax the energies of 
an animal too severely for a long time, the result 
will be premature age and decay. Subject any veg¬ 
etable or mineral substance to loo great, a pressure 
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The organism which carries on healthful develop¬ 
ment, in or der to repeat its cycle of functions from 
year to year, cannot, be overworked without time 
lor recuperation. Whatever of nutrition goes to the 
support of useless brunches, or a redundancy of 
fruit, abstracts that strength from Hie tree which 
would otherwise lie appropriated to the perfection 
id lin' crop, and tho development of the spurs which 
would bear frnlttbe next year. One of the best cul¬ 
tivators in the vicinity of Rost,on lias reduced this 
theory to practice, with the happiest effect, in the 
cultivation of the pear His system allows no use¬ 
less wood, nor more fruit, spurs, aud no more fruit, 
than the tree can properly sustain. As a conse¬ 
quence, he produces every year superior fruit, 
which commands the highest price. Some have 
doubled whether this practice can be made remu- 
riera'ivo, except in its application to the liner fruits. 
But another cultivator, who raises an annual crop of 
the best apples, assures us that the secret of his suc¬ 
cess is the thinning ot'the fruit, and he has no doubt 
of the economy of the practice. No good farmer 
doubt!} llm necessity of thinning his root crops no 
Virjvemn the propriety of thinning his grapes 
Analogy ol Cultivation, therefore, justifies the prac¬ 
tice, and I entertain no question of its great im¬ 
portance. 

Bight, air, and moisture, are essential to the pro¬ 
duction _ of vegetable products, and especially of 
fine fruits. Who has not, observed that the‘best 


PRUNING AND TRAINING TUB GRAPE 


Fn our last issue we gave an article, from Pius’s 
Orape Culture, on the management of young vines, 
and we now copy a portion of the chapter on the 
“Management of Fruiting Vines”: 

“At the close of the third season we ought to 
have a vine such as is shown in Fig. 1, consisting 
of a stout, straight, clean stem, 0 to 14 inches high, 
from the top or head of which spriDg two horizontal 


days and cool nights, causing diarrhoeas and dysen¬ 
teries, of every shade aud degree. One yard aud a 
hall of stout, woollen flannel, fourteen inches broad, 
worn, from August to November, tightly aud con¬ 
stantly round the abdomen, in such a way that it 
will he double in front, with bits of tape strongly 
sewed ou oue end, and about one yard Irom the 
uther, according to the size of the person, for con¬ 
venience of tying, would do more to prevent bowel- 
complaints among our brave aud sell-iicnyinft sol¬ 
diers, than all known human means beside. This 
simple device arrested, the onset of cholera, ia three 
days, in one of the largest divisions ot the Prussian 
army, when the terrible scourge last visited Europe. 
Let every family who haB a member in the array, 
lorward such an article ou the instant of reading 
this; if you can do no better, send an old worn pet¬ 
ticoat, for, by reason of its soltness and pliability, it 
Is better than any thing else. Lot every mother 
who leads Ibis, and who may have no son or other 
relative bravely buttling lor the perpetuity of the 
Union, send one abdominal bandage, to be given to 
some worthy soldier who has no mother, no sister, 
no wife, to exercise these kindly cares for him. 
And let the generous rich, of whom there are so 
many among us, be assured that it is impossible to 
spend an equal amount of money as efficiently in 
any other way. One man who ha3 beeu in the 
army twelve months is worth now two raw recruits; 
hence one dollar’s worth of good woollen flannel, 
for one of them, or even an old petticoat, by keep¬ 
ing snch a soldier healthy iu the field, will be worth 
more than fifty dollars for the two recruits, under 
the present exigencies of the case. 

Winter is coming; let the sisters and mothers of 
the soldiers begin to knit two or three pairs of thick, 
woollen socks, to be forwarded to eneb son and bro¬ 
ther as soon as possible; let the toes and heels be 
double-knitted, or sheated with the bine cloth of 
some worn-out coat, or pantaloons, cautioning the 
soldier to keep the toe-nails closely trimmed, so as 
lo prevent the gutting of the socks. 

Begin at, once, and put up in quart tin cans, to be 
forwarded at, intervals, (for if sent in large quanti¬ 
ties at a time, they will be wasted or too lavishly 
used,) pickled cucumbers and cabbage. Onions 
are represented by physiologists to be among the 
most, wholesome and nutritions of all the vegetable 
products, besides their immediately invigorating 
and enlivening effects. If a gallon of onions could 
be sent to each soldier, once a month, in addition to 
a quart of pickled cucumbers or cabbage, scurvy, 
already beginning to manifest iteelt', would be un¬ 
known. And if it could be felt how grateful a 
quart, tin can of preserved berries, tomatoes, or 
fruits, would be to a soldier who does not see such 
things, preserved or fresh, sometimes tor months 
together, their sisters, and mothers, and cousins, 


arms, each bearing two well ripened canes 8 to 10 
feet long, and two smaller shoots of from 2 to 5 feet 
The two canes ought next, season to produce 3 to 5 
lbs. of fruit each, and their proper care during the 
winter is worthy of our best efforts. 

“Winter Protection op tub Fruiting Canes 
— As the vines have now assumed their permanent 
form and size, (unless it should be deemed advisa¬ 
ble, after the lapse of a few years, to remove each 
alternate vine, and so double the extent of trellis 
allotted to the remainder,) it becomes important to 
settle upon a systematic course of procedure, in 
order to facilitate our operations; and this remark 
applies to their protection during winter as well as 
to every other process connected with them. Of 
the advantage — we had almost said necessity—of 
winter protection there oan be no doubt Some ex¬ 
tensive cultivators, at, a late meeting of the Western 
N. Y. Fruit Growers’Society, stated that they would 
have made $100 per day for the time spent in cover¬ 
ing their vines, if they had done so in the fall of 1868. 

“One gentleman asserted that he had lost thou¬ 
sands of dollars by neglecting it; and there is prob¬ 
ably no point in the whole range of grape growing 
upon which cultivators are so thoroughly agreed as 
this. The mere laying down the vines on the 
ground, covering them with snow, laying boards or 
brush upon or against them, have all beeu found 
materially to increase the next year’s product, and 
to improve its quality. But these are clumsy expe¬ 
dients, incapable of systematic application, and unfit 
for adoption on a large scale. 

“Where vines are trained to trellises in the man¬ 
ner which we have just described, it has been assert- 
ed by many that it is impossible to lay down the 
horizontal arms so as to cover them, owing to the 
rigidity of the old wood; and in order to avoid this, 
it has been proposed to leave the head of the vine so 
low down that the arms shall lie on tho surface and 
he always covered with earth. To this method 
there are many objections. The berries are soiled 
with every rain, clean culture is rendered more diffi¬ 
cult, and the surface roots thrown out by the arms 
cause a succulent growth during moist weather, 
which suffers during the succeeding drouth. But if 
the vines are bent down every year, little difficulty 
need be. apprehended on this score; and it the 
following plan be adopted, 
vines may be bent suffi- ju 

ciently, even when they j 

have becomo old and rigid. ] 

“ The melhod which we 
have proposed, is to place 
the trellis 8 to 12 inches in I 

advance of tho vine, the K 

stem being brought for¬ 
ward beneath the first slat 
or rail, and tied up a3 w 

usual. Tho accompany¬ 
ing figure (2) explains i 

this better thau words can K 

express it, and it will be 
readily seen that very lit- 
tie bending is required, 
and even that is so distrib- . 

uted over tho whole stem 

that no injury can result. No practical objections, 
that we are aware of, exist to this method. 

“Before bending down the stem, the vine should 
be pruned. This consists In cutting off the long 
shoots to a length ot four feet, (the first season,) and 
the alternate short ones to the lowest good bud. The 
vine so pruned is shown in Fig. 3. Then the stem 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The recent meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, at Boston, was one of the most successful 
ever held by the Association. The display of fruits 
was exceedingly fine, the examination ol which 
would well repay a trip to Boston, as we are in¬ 
formed by many gentlemen in this section who were 
present. The list of officers we published last week, 
lion. Maksiiaj.i. P. W'ti.nmt was again re-elected 
President, an office which he has filled for so many 
years with great honor to himself and manifest ad¬ 
vantage to the Society. His addresses at, the meet¬ 
ings of this Association are tho most important and 
interesting documents upon the subject of fruit cul¬ 
ture which it is our privilege to peruse, either from 
American or European sources. They always pre¬ 
sent, the progress and present position of fruit cul¬ 
ture, and are richly laden with wise counsels and 
far-reaching hints, that indicate the direction for 
true horticultural progress. We present our rend¬ 
ers with extracts from the address recently delivered 
by Mr. Wilder before the American Pomological 
Society: 

Revulsion of 18C.0, ’CL —The consumption of 
fruits has become so common as to constitute one of 
the most important articles of daily food. The loss 
of a crop is now deemed as a great public calamity 
its abundance, as one of the greatest blessings, a d*d- 
ing immeasurably to social health and com tort, and 
to the wealth and commerce of the country. ’ 

It becomes, therefore, my duty to record in the 
Volumes ot our Transactions a remarkable fact 
which has occurred since our last session namely' 
the general failure of the fruit crop for the year Jj-gV 
In history, this, as a great national calamity, will bo 
associated with the civil commotion that at'lhe same 
time convulsed the whole land. What causes, if any 
may have produced this remarkable coincidence be¬ 
tween the vegetable and the civil kingdoms, we mav 
not be able to discover. Manifestly “lime was out of 
joint;” both heaven and earth seemed to frown iin un 
our happy land. In regard to our fruity, a kind 
Providence has brought about a renovation and res¬ 
toration, which makes the present year as remarka¬ 
ble for excellence ami abundance as the former year 
was lor the injury and lose ol the crop. Oil 1 that 
this golden harvest in the natural kingdom may 
prove the harbinger of a more glorious one of peace 
and prosperity to our bleeding country. 

The causes of the singular phenomena, and the 
loss of the fruit crop of 18(51. have been variously 
described. Disasters of similar character, though 
not generally so severe, have occurred in the vege¬ 
table world in past, lime, and in diffluent locations 
and latitudes. Cycles ot favorable and unfavorable 
— seasons have checkered the 

_, history of Pomology, and 

-'-" occasional mutation 

almost as certain as success 
It is well, therefore, to note 
- -—. caietully the facts contiect- 


Piokled Cucumbers. — Wash your cucumbers 
very clean; make pickle of salt and water suffi¬ 
ciently strong to float an egg, and pour it over 
them. Put a weight on the top of the vessel to keep 
the cucumbers under the brine, and let them stand 
nine days; then take them out and wash them in 
fresh water. Line the bottom of the kettle with 
green cabbage leaves, put in your pickles, and as 
much vinegar and water mixed in equal quantities, 
as will cover them. Put a layer of cabbage leaves 
ou the top. Hang them over a slow lire; let the 
water get hot, but do not allow them to simmer, as 
that would soften them. When they are perfectly 
green, take them out and let them drain. Wipe 
them dry, put them in jars with allspice, cloves, and 
a few small onions, or garlic. A piece of alum in 
each jar will keep them firm. Cover your pickles 
with the best cider-vinegar —tie them close and 
keep them In a cool, dry place. By adding one ta¬ 
blespoonful of sugar, it will be found a great im¬ 
provement.— Selected, 


HINTS FOR OCTOBER, 


Ripe Cucumber Pickles,— Having noticed an 
inquiry iu the Rural lor a recipe for making ripe 
encumber pickles, 1 now send you mine, which I 
call good:—First pare and clean the cucumbers, 
then cut in pieces suitable for the table. For two 
gallons of cucumbers use 1.1 gallons of vinegar, 1 
pound of sugar, 1 teacup of nnground spices,—cin¬ 
namon, cloves and pepper. Simmerwell two hours, 
or until tender. To be cooked in tin. —Mrs. M. M. 
Aoan, White Creek , N. Pi, 1862. 


is done at the proper time aud in the proper man¬ 
ner. Fortunately, in this country, our October 
weather is delightful - dry, cool, and bright, gener¬ 
ally, aud therefore eminently favorable for the rapid 
and proper execution ol all out-door work. 

Transplanting of all hardy trees, shrubs, and 
plants usually begins here in the north about the 
first of October; further south, it must be deferred 
later. It is by no means necessary to wait until the 
leaves have fallen. If growth has fairly ceased, and 
the wood has become firm, trees may be removed; 
the leaves must be taken off to prevent shriveling, 
and the roots must be carefully guarded against 
exposure until they are again placed in Ihe ground. 
Autumn planted trees should by all means be se¬ 
cured against, the winds, either by staking or bank¬ 
ing up, and they should be well mulched besides. 

Neglected orchards should now be renovated by 
manuring and plowing, or spading about tbe roots. 
This should never be deferred till spring, because 
during the winter and spring the sod decays and the 
manure dissolves, and abuudant food is thus pre¬ 
pared for the trees next season. 

Kitchen and garden crops for winter and spring 
use require nice management to keep them in a 
proper condition. Such as are taken up and placed 
in the root-cellar should be handled when dry, and 
the cellur should be clean and sweet, and perfectly 
free from moisture both above aud below; it should 
also be kept tool as possible, but not admit frost. 

Such of the bedding plants as it is desired to save 
for another season, should be carefully lifted early, 
and either potted or plauled closely in boxes, and 
placed where they will have light,, and not freeze. 
Many of the bedding plants, if taken up carefully, 
in good season, may add materially to the beauty of 
tho green-house through November. Many of the 
late-tlowering annuals are useful iu this way. 

IFardy bulbous roots should be planted immedi¬ 
ately, yet it can be done any time before the ground 
freezes. There are certain things that vegetate early 
in spring, and should therefore always be planted in 
tho fall, such as gooseberries, currants, rhubarb, and 
all hardy Spring-flowering shrubs and hardy herba¬ 
ceous plants. A good bloom next spring may be 
secured by planting now, but will be lost if the 
planting be deferred till spring.— B. Barry, 


A Cheap and Pretty Ornament. — Procure 
fungi from old logs, (maple produces the best;) 
sketch landscapes on them with a darning needle, 
using the point and head, as you wish fine or coarse 
lines. If they should become bruised a little when 
gathering, form the bruises into trees, <fcc» If they 
have little knots on them, they make nieo islands, 
rocks, or, if high, place rays around it for a sun. 
When finished, dry before tho window in the sun. 
The time to use them is August and September. 
They are pretty, and cost nothing. Try one.—L. 
R. L,, Lamberton, 1802. 
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-.- tor future guidance ami in¬ 
struction. Especially, in a 
National Association like 

_,__ 0l,r own, should these be 

recorded, for the benefit of 
generations which are to 
follow ua Thus shall we 

-- treasure up lessons of ibe 

past, and gain wisdom for 
the future. 

Vicissitudes attend the 
cultivation ol trees as well 
? (Miter v'egetohle products, 

tiou (he fact, that so general 
was ihe injury throughout 
., , a large part at our country, 

there was but little fruit in the year 1861, The pre¬ 
vious autumn had been marked with an early and 
very severe frost. On the morning 0 f Oct, 1 istiff 
the mercury fell, in tbe vicinity of Boston, to 24'- 
rarenheif, causing the apples and other fruits to 
freeze on the trees, and, in some instances, to burst 
open. This was the most severe of any ou record 
so early In the autumn. Again, on tho morning of 
heb. 8, 1861, the mercury fell, in several nlaces 
around Boston, to 25 below zero, a degree never 
before recorded at this season. The previous day 
had been rnild and pleasant. Again, early in the 
month ot March, the fluctuations of the mercury 
were equally astonishing. The .‘id day was warm 


Washing Woolens.— If you do not wish to have 
white woolens shrink when washed, make a good 
suds of hard soap, and wash the flannels in it. Do 
not rub woolens like cotton cloth, but simply 
squeeze them between tho hands, or slightly pound 
them with a clothes pounder. The suds used should 
be strong, and the woolens should be rinsed in 
warm water. By rubbing flannels on a board and 
rinsing them in cold water, they soon become very 
thick. 


Fig. 3. 

having been bent down, it will be easy to fold the 
flexible young canes so as to lie compactly together, 
as shown in Frig. 4, when they may be covered with 


Apple Jelly. —Pour into a stewpan a quart of 
cold water; throw into it, as quickly as they cun be 
pealed, cored and weighed, four pounds of good 
boiling apples of line flavor—Codlings are tho best; 
stew them till the fruit is well broken; strain 
through a jelly-bag; to every quart of this juice 
allow one pound and a hall of sugar. This makes 
a beautiful jelly to preserve other fruits in. 


To Take out Fruit Spots.—L et the spotted 
part of the cloth imbibe a little water, without dip¬ 
ping, and hold the part over a lighted common 
brimstone match at a proper distance. The sul¬ 
phurous gas which is discharged soon causes the 
spot to disappear. 


Fig. 4. 

earth. The soil for this purpose must be light and 
sandy, and should he so disposed that water will 
not penetrate to the vines. If light soil can not be 
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MAY. 

BY BELL CLINTON. 

■Where the vine-leaf shadows 
On the carpet play, 

“Catching at a sunbeam," 

Sits our darling May. 

None may call her “ beautiful, ” 
Though she's round and fair; 

Eyes of softest azure, 

“ Bonny brown " her hair; 

But a winsome treasure 
i Is our little Mat, 

j» Making bright the pathway 

Over which we stray. 

Father! guard her. Guide us 
In wisdom, to unfold 

The precious mind immortal. 
Outweighing gems or gold. 

We ask not that her portion 
Be earthly wealth or fame, 

But may she •' seel; Thee early,” 

And glorify Thy name. 

When the sacred mission 
Of her life is o’er, 

And low voices calling, 

Bid her leave Earth's shore, 

Father I send a convoy 
Of angels bright, we pray, 

Up to the blessed Savior 
To bear our darling May. 

Chenango County, 1862. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker ] 
FOREST LEAVES. 

BY HELEN MAR. 

Friend Rdral: —We present you with a small 
bouquet of Forest Leaves, the best we can procure 
among the bleak White Mountains. As cold winter 
passes away and genial spring advances, perchance 
they may grow brighter with flowers intermingled. 
Though not very pleasing to the eye or taste, we 
trust they will not be entirely destitute of inediciual 
qualities, by which we hope some minds diseased 
may be beneGtted! 

Man, being dependent upon his Maker and upon 
his fellow men, cannot say to his brother, “ 1 have 
no need of thee.” The rich are no less dependent 
upon the poor thau are the poor upon the rich. 
The scientific man is dependent upon the day 
laborer, the minister upon his people, the teacher 
upon his patrous for physical support; while they, 
in return, are dependent, on the labors of teachers, 
and scholars for our institutions of learning, moral¬ 
ity, and religion, without which, just laws cannot be 
enacted and sustained. 

This fabric of human society is like a web of net¬ 
work, wherein one stitch cannot be broken without 
impairing the strength and beauty of the whole. 
The relations we bear to each other, and the influ¬ 
ence we exert, constitute the warp and woof of this 
web. on which arc imprinted all the beauties and 
deformities, the good and ill, the happiness and mis¬ 
ery of life! Yet how thoughtlessly do we weave 
this web, and how little do we appreciate the deli¬ 
cate texture of ibe material? In every community 
there are sensitive minds who suffer untold agonies 
from the careless roughness, the seeming obtuseness 
of their associates. More especially is this true in 
the marriage relations. We know not why it is. but 
some husbands act as if the nature of their wives 
was completely metamorphosed by the marriage 
ceremony. During the days of courtship they 
treated them with politeness and w r ore the garb of a 
gentleman. Now, that the bird is caught, these 
things are laid aside as too trifling to occupy their 
attention, and a rapid descent is made toward low 
breeding—not in some instances, excepting vul¬ 
garity and profanity! 

Tbe feelings of the wife are often outraged by 
ridicule, scorn, and contempt. She is ridiculed for 
her sensitiveness and over delicacy, scorned and 
contemptously treated, if she persists in pursuing a 
course of conduct which shall not violate the highest 
and purest impulses of her nature! Do men who 
thus undervalue ibe deep, pure love Of woman's 
soul, and are oblivious to all the finer feelings of her 
heart,—men who look upon a woman as a plaything 
or a necessary appendage to their household, 
ictained for their interest or self gratifications,—do 
such men expect to enjoy the sweets of wedded life? 
Fnder such circumstances, a harmony of feeling, a 
union of soul, would be a moral impossibility! 

The result of this treatment, this petty tyranny on 
the part of the husband, is, in many instances, dis¬ 
cord and strife. The feelings of the w ife are con¬ 
tinually crossed, her pride is wounded, she is 
ashamed of her husband! Tbe. more she tries to 
persuade him not to “talk so,” the more he will do 
it. The more she tries to please him the more he 
will try to vex her! This is a sad picture, but 'tia 
not overdrawn. Many men vex their wives out of 
sheer gratification,—just to see their “spunk,”—as 
if it was a light thing to wound and lacerate the 
feelings of one whom he had, at the sacred alter, 
sworn to love, protect, and cherish! Cherish.’ 
Where, O where, in all the laud, shall we find one 
who lives up to the sentiment contained in that 
word cherish? Blessed is that wife whose husband 
cherisheth her. She is truly to be envied. 

Another result of this harsh treatment, should the 
wife possess a delicate, sensitive nature, is loss of 
health. Some husbands, who, in their obtuseness, 
have never dreamed that any act of theirs could 
injure the. health of their wives, may be surprised 
at this remark, yet bow many wives are there, who, 
while reading this articles, will mentally exclaim, 
“f/tis is true. 1 - Many a wife has wept the hours of 
night away because of the angry frown, the obscene 
jest, the biting sarcasm, or the cold monosyllable 
from her husband; then, as she awoke in the morn¬ 
ing from her fevered dreams, was met again with a 
cold repulse, which totally unfitted her for all the 
duties of the day. All who understand anything of 
the laws of our being, know the injurious etleet 
which mental depression has upon the physical sys¬ 
tem. Who can eat and digest the proper quantity 
of food, or perform their daily amount of labor, 
when they have just ascertained that they are on 
the eve of bankruptcy, or that a near friend has been 
removed by death? Not unlike this is the effect of 
the daily behavior of many men upon the health of 
their wives; hence dejection of spirits, dyspepsia, 
melancholy, and a train of evils, not unfrequently 
insanity, and sometimes suicide follows! Let hus¬ 
bands seriously reflect upon this fact, and change 
their roughness for gentleness. 


'KJ 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THAT COMMON DELUSION. 

Friends Barbara and S. J. IT.:—I have read 
your “spicy” contributions to tbe Rural, under the 
above caption, and feel so indignant that those of 
my own sex should take such a one sided view of 
life, that I can not resist tbe impulse which urges 
me to write. Have you both been roared in this 
land of religious light and liberty, without a Bible? 
If so, procure one at once, and turn to Gen. i: 2T, 
28, and see if that corresponds with the doctrine 
you advocate? Marriage is a divine institution. 
God blessed the pair in the garden of Eden; Christ 
and the Apostles regarded it as tbe most binding of 
all contractu; and you render it a subject for sneer.-. 

Our mothers were sensible women! They bad no 
idea of an “Old Maid's Retreat.” where limy could 
be perfectly ignorant of “ shirt buttons, pantaloons, 
and babies.” They considered these important 
item? in their homes. Would there were more such 
mothers now-a-days! I am glad Serene was sensi¬ 
ble enough to engage herself to that young minister. 
Yes, and I hope, should you ever meet her in alter 
years, 6he will be a loved and loving mother. De¬ 
pend upon it, she is just the one for a minister's wife. 

You, S. J. H.. say “ you are one of the chosen few 
who repudiate all ideas of matrimony, and intend 
to live a life of single blessedness, and have your 
own way.” Just as though there could be such a 
thing iu this world as single blessedness! As for 
“having your own way,” I fear you will be disap¬ 
pointed, even should you be an “ Old Maid” and 
live with your friend Barbara. Did it never occur 
to you that she, too, would like to have her own 
way? I fear the “roses, and books, and music,” 
(which are all good.) would scarcely serve to ren¬ 
der the “ Retreat" pleasant to you, were she as selfish 
as you seem to be, judging from your correspond¬ 
ence. I am of the opinion that you arc the ones 
laboring under the “delusion,” instead of Serene. 
My friends, I do earnestly hope that before you are 
too firmly settled in this erroneous doctrine of celib¬ 
acy. some good young men, ministers, if need be, 
(for you both need preaching to,) may come along 
and root it from your hearts. Oh! that your eyes 
may be opened, your minds expanded, and you be 
made to see, aud tread in a more useful path than 
the one that leads to the “ Old Maid’s Retreat!” 

Yours, in favor of the “Union,” 
Clarendon, Mich., 1802. Sarah J. W. 
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WHAT I’D LIKE TO KNOW —NO. II. 

Firstly, (that's a law term.) why need a man 
wear what I call a high-top hat? ’Tis a very incon¬ 
venient and unbecoming headMg. If it isn’t ad¬ 
justed with a plumb-line, 1 always tremble for bis 
equilibrium, as he resembles the leaning towers of 
Pisa. I always supposed (in my childish (?) sim¬ 
plicity) that a hat was intended as a protection fo r 
the head, but I never could discover the protection 
afforded by a cylindrical beaver-skin, pointing hea¬ 
venward. with a rim sufficiently narrow to id the 
sun and storm have full drive in the face. And 
then, to keep the pipe, on, it must fit so snugly as to 
leave a beautiful crimson iurrow across the fore¬ 
head. Men who wish nature had added a few more 
inches to the tops of their heads, are exceedingly 
apt to “sport a beaver,” uot unfrequently of such 
a great height, that one is puzzled to know which 
holds the brains, the hat or the wearer. A few 
bales of teeWeather would answer better, I think. 

Secondly, why need women wear bonnets that 
make them look as though they were about to be 
translated , aud which give enough space in the top 
ro cultivate a patch of full-grown cabbages? One 
may attend fashionable service on the Sabbath, and 
through “the dim haunts of the uight” he will see 
an innumerable array of feminines rising skyward, 
each bearing on her head a disc-like garden of gay 
flowers, with now and then a willow blossom staring 
at, you, like a sun in the firmament Although lie 
may shut his eyes tighter, he can't help seeing the 
whole embassy of dahlias and sunflowers nodding 
and winking at him most furiously, while here and 
there a beaver will dance up, like some huge engine's 
steam pipe, to give ton to the assemblage. It 
would be quite a relief if he could awake aud find 
it had been only a horrible night-mare; but no, they 
pursue one all day, real, live ghosts they are, visible 
and tangible. 

You may think (?) i don’t know much, but “for 
the life of-me” I eau’t see why people will so “bow 
the knee to Baal." Let that which is becoming, 
convenient, and sensible, be your fashion. This is 
tbe way sensible people dress. Only those who 
have a lack of brains attempt to supply the defi¬ 
ciency artificially. There is a medium between all 
extremes, which is usually sate to follow, I believe 
in people’s holding their own good taste and conve¬ 
nience paramount to fashion plates. 

Minnie Mintwood. 
Alfred College, Alleg. Co., N. Y., 1862. 
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AN OPINION. 

In the language of the litany, “Good Lord deli¬ 
ver us” from an oJd maid. I care not for the 
romance that may be attached to her former history 
of “hope deferred till the heart was sick,” of a 
“youthful lover lying far beneath the sod,” of 
parents refusing consent to her marriage in her 
youth. There are such cases, I expect, as old 
maids becoming such from principle, still my honest 
opinion is that an old maid was not only meant to 
be such from the beginning, but also for some wise 
reason was meant to lie a vexation to whatever she 
comes in contact with. I expect I shall draw down 
upon my defenceless head the wrath of the femi¬ 
nines, but I would like to know, in all reason, what 
need there is of a woman acting so much like a sim¬ 
pleton, because she chances to be without a hus¬ 
band! I don't say every one, for there are some 
unmarried ladies who are an ornament to their sex, 
and who are beloved by every one; but they are 
the exception, not the rule. It is as much as a 
man's head is worth to live in the house with a real 
old maid. She wouldn't marry, not she; but if any 
biped wearing pantaloons comes along, how she 
will simper, and twist, and give them to understand 
she is ready for matrimony. 

Now. there is no disgrace in being an old maid, 
and there is nothing that, looks so foolish as to see 
young ladies take up with anything that comes 
along, without regard to their own good or happi¬ 
ness, for fear they will never get married; but the 
query is with me. why can't an old maid be as 
pleasant and agreeable as any woman, and why 
need she be the mischievous, prying disposition 
that she invariably is? I have thrown down the 
gauntlet: if anybody would eat me up, let them 
come on. x. 


ELfiiL KEW-Y 
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STARLIGHT. 

BY MRS. A. ISABELLE HORTON. 

Oh, would that words might be given 
For the thoughts of my heart to-night, 

As I see the shadowy gleaming 
Of the stars on tbe snow so white. 

While the sable wings of the midnight 
Are folded over the earth, 

Like a patient watcher waiting 
For another morning’s birth. 

The leafless trees seem shrinking. 

Like Lear, in the story old, 

From the winds around them shrieking, 

With their breath so icy cold. 

The stars in their midnight marches 
Move to a strain sublime, 

And on through Heaven's mystic arches. 

To its melody keep time— 

Like a dream, or a wonderful vision, 

There straleth o'er my soul 
A gleam from that Land Elysiau, 

Where the ‘ tides of Eternity” roll. 

And a voice 'mid the starlight watches 
Ring? out on these shores of Time, 

And my listening spirit catches 
Strauge words from a theme divine. 

It speaks of a world whose splendor 
Is brighter than noon-day sun, 

Whose light is more soft and tender 
Than the star-light gloaming down : 

Where is no day's declining, 

Where no midnight shadows rest, 

For JhtioyaiiV glory shining 
Lights up those regions blest ; 

Where no sound of weary weeping 
Falls on the troubled ear, 

Where none arc by death beds, keeping 
' Vigils of sorrow and fear. 

And my spirit longs to be flinging 
Aside it* prison bars. 

And in joyous cadence he singing 
To the rhythm of the stars. 

For I know by the wondrous glory 
Flooding the midnight sky, 

They are telling to carlti a story 
To-night, of Import high— 

Of the deathless spirit's Heaven, 

Its glory, beauty, and light. 

Oh, would that to me 'twere given 
To read their language aright! 

Dundee, N. Y., 1862. 
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THE STUDENT OF NATURE. 

I was pleased with the short article, by your cor¬ 
respondent. “ Nellie,” in the Rural of the 30th 
August last. Truly, as she remarks, “There is no 
study that- awakes such high and holy thoughts as 
that of Nature.” I might add—“illuminated by 
revelation.” Street says, in one of his poems: 

“ Nature is the best teacher. She unfolds 
Her treasures to Ids search, unseals his eye. 

Illumes his mind, and purities ills heart, 

An influence breathes from all the sights and sounds 
Of her existence ; slic is wisdom's self. * 

This is generally conceded true, as it regards the 
sublime Sciences of Astronomy, and Geology. But 
it is equally true of the other branches of Natural 
Science. Whether we investigate the course and 
phases of the planets, or the microscopic remains of 
organic matter of bygone ages, and realize the fact 
of Byron’s line, that— 

“The dust wo tread upon was once alive !'*' 

or, those living agencies now at work, in rearing 
structure? for the future habitations of man, how¬ 
ever minute or vast, all, and each branch of the 
Natural Sciences, whether the Auimal, Vegetable, 
or Mineral kingdom, presents objects for study cal¬ 
culated to induce reflections that will prove of more 
lasting benefit to the rational soul, than all the sor¬ 
did pursuits, however successful, to gain the wealth 
aud distinctions of the world. 1 do not mean to 
despise the wealthy and honorable, who attain 
either by merit aud industry, and are, withal, 
kindly disposed toward the more humble deuizen, 
who feels that, there is but one life to live on earth, 
and no chance for rectifying mistakes, and who pre¬ 
fers poverty to dishonor or a sullied conscience. 

Yes, Nellie. “There is sunshine tor all. if we do 
not go through tbe world with our eyes shut.” 
Faeh object, viewed in its proper light, is a letter in 
God's alphabet, in the book of Nature. Let us 
endeavor to learn our letters, arrange them into 
words aud sentences, so that, perchance, we may 
spell out some of the mysterious attributes which 
veil liis Majesty, and through Nature, come to 
Nature's God! But. wo must not overlook the small 
tilings. Solomon refers to the ant, and surely I 
am pardonable for illustrating a point, by doing 
likewise. 

Reader, have you ever stood beside an ant-hill, 
and studied their industry and economy? I have, 
and atn perhaps indebted to the writings of the 
Rev. Kirby and Spbnoe for the inducement, or at 
least the information they gave, enabled me to verify 
cerlain facts. Ants, like the bees, consist of males, 
females and neuters, forming vast colonies. The 
males and females, on emerging from the pupa, are 
furnished with ample wings. I will, however, con¬ 
fine my remarks to the female. Adorned with her 
gossamer wings, she traverses the air, enjoying the 
light and liberty of recreation, over field and mea¬ 
dow; sporting aloft and mingling in the choir of 
aerial dancers, with the other sex, (whose lives are 
short but merry,) sobered in due time and chas¬ 
tened, they descend, forego their winged enjoyment, 
aud exercising a great sell-denial, they pluck -their 
wings voluntarily from their shoulders, iu order to 
be the better adapted to their domestic duties, each 
individual constructing a subterranean abode, in 
which she may depoeite ami attend to her germs, 
and cherish her embtyotie young through tbe varied 
stages oi their transformation, until they are fully 
developed aud capable of self-protection. During 
all this time, she bestows her maternal care so assid¬ 
uously and unremitingly as to put to shame many a 
mother claiming to be a sliming light. We may 
well say to such—“'Go to the ant,” ye mothers; 
“consider her ways and be wise." 

But the beligerent may sayAnts also make wars 
upon each other, kidnap, and depredate generally, 
and would inculcate other lessons than those of 
industry aud maternal care and solicitude. 1 
might here enter upon a vast field of speculation; 
but not disposed to pm “ out to sea,” I will simply 
say, that the student of Nature sees much to admire, 
and finds how true it is, that “a little learning is 
a dangerous thing.” The superficial observer often 
errs in judgment; nor, will I undertake to say, that 


I have f; drank so deeply of the ‘Pierian spring’” 
as to have become sobered again. 

One thing I do know, that whatever knowledge I 
may have acquired by close observation and expe¬ 
rience. 1 have not had the drill of a collegiate edu¬ 
cation, which some of my learned friends comment 
upon..because I do not give the scholastic ring to 
the technicalities derived from the Greek aud Latin 
languages. I am therefore not considered an edu¬ 
cated man. 

Well, I yield the icall to those gentlemen, with 
the consoling thought that if they thrust me into the 
kennel, I may, perchance, even there pick up a 
crumb of comfort, for Nature is everywhere. Let 
us but have the rays of guardian light, that leads 
first to find, and then to do the will of God. 

Lancaster, Pa., 1862. J. Stauffer. 
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LITERATURE FOR YOUNG RURALISTS. 

Do any of my young rural friends ever think of 
being literary men? Are any of them collecting a 
small library, to instruct as well as amuse them¬ 
selves when they have a few leisure moments on a 
rainy afternoon, or a long winter evening? And do 
any of them think of the great importance of farm¬ 
ers being educated and having a knowledge of the 
numerous sciences connected with agriculture? 

There are many who think farming as small, or 
simple business, and look upon farmers as men who 
require only a little common sense to cultivate their 
farms. Yet farming is one of the noblest employ¬ 
ments on earth. It is the basis of manufactures aud 
commerce; in short, is thefoundation of everything. 
What is the manufacturing of a needle or a button, 
compared with ill Then, ought it not to receive 
great attention, and stand high among the many 
employments of man ? 

And the farmer himself is not to be considered an 
humble man. He should realize the importance of 
his position, when millions are dependent on him 
for their subsistence. To be sure, there are many 
farmers who never saw Ibe college walls; but look 
at the sciences connected with his trade, (or profes¬ 
sion. as it might be called.) He should have a 
knowledge of the science of botany, which holds an 
important position in agriculture; of chemistry, to 
learn the art of analyzing the soils and manures 
with which he has to do; also ol' geology, animal 
and vegetable physiology, entomology, Ac.; all of 
which are of much importance to him. He makes 
the farm his laboratory, and the fireside his study. 

We do not wish to cultivate our farms entirely by 
theory, but theory and practice are both to be con¬ 
sidered. Aud let us never forget the opportunities 
of the fireside, and what we owe to its enjoyments 
and advantages. Many men have taken important 
positions in the world, by improving their leisure 
moments; and why not wc take a step in agricul¬ 
ture, remembering that it requires knowledge and 
much thought to make farmiug successful, and to 
make two spears of grass grow where only one grew 
before. Juvenile Reader. 
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TRULY GREAT. 

How few arc the names of all history to which 
the term great, in its true sense, can be applied. 
Many have sought after it and fondly believed they 
had attained it; but the coming years have swept 
away the flimsy vail they had drawn over their 
secret thoughts, and laid bare their masked de¬ 
formity. No selfish action can stand the searching 
glance of time; so no mere conquerer can justly 
claim the title of true greatness. 

An Alexander might overrun a world, or a 
Napoleon a continent, but they could not claim 
this crown; for the ashes of burned cities and towns, 
and blood of innocents, speak not of justice and hu- 
manity, but of intolerance and carnage. 

But there are names around which this halo shines, 
brows on which this laurel shall never fade; not 
beacons lighted to deceive, but lofty waymarkson 
tbe great road of life, staid and sure. That brave 
Swiss patriot, who in his love of country gathered 
in liis noble breast a sheaf of Auslrian spears to 
“ make way for liberty,” may justly claim this recom¬ 
pense, Our own Wasuinctox has truly won this 
crown from foe as well as friend. He was a warrior, 
but never for conquest; a ruler, but never an op¬ 
pressor; always a defender ot the rights of his own 
country, but never with injustice to another. The 
wreath that circles liis brow has never been dimmed 
by comparison with others. 

So our own day, though darkened by the basest 
treason and rebellion of all time, may yet claim its 
bright names as a priceless legacy to posterity. Tho 
deeds of an Ellsworth, a Baker, aud a Lyon, | 
have become the property of a nation; aud though 
sculptured marble rests over their mohlering forms, 
a more lasting monument is graven on tbe hearts of 
the free, and those striving for the boon, over all tbe 
earth But not alone with these should we pause, 
for from the Bounding Atlantic to the plains of the 
far West, are laid the mortal remains of those 
equally deserving; and could the devotion and 
bravery of many of ihe nameless and unnoticed 
dead be known and recorded, they, too, would be 
cherished by tbe good and true of all time as brave 
men, well worthy the meed of truly great. 

Springfield. WLs.. 1862. J. A. Smitb. 

SELF-RESPECT. 

One of the strongest and most prevalent incen¬ 
tives to virtue, is the desire of the world’s esteem. 
We act right rather that our actions may be ap¬ 
plauded by others than to have the approbation of 
our own conscience. We refrain from doing wrong 
not so much from principle as from the fear of in¬ 
curring the censure of the world. A due regard 
ought, indeed, to be paid to public opinion; but 
there is a regard we owe ourselves, of far greater 
importance, a regard which keeps us from commit¬ 
ting a wrong action when withdrawn, from the 
observation of the world, as much as when exposed 
to its broad glare. If we are as good as others,— 
and it is our own fault if we are not,— why stand 
in more* fear of others than of ourselves? What is 
there in other men that makes us fear their censure 
more than our own? In other respects, we are apt 
to overrate ourselv es in our own esteem. I admire 
the sentiment of Cassius, when he exclaims— 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of snob a thing as I mjself.” 




Beauty. — The criterion of true beauty is that it 
increases on examination; that of false, that it 
lessens. There is something, therefore, in true 
beauty that corresponds with right reason, aud is 
not merely the creature of fancy,— Lord Oreville. 


ON THE FERRY 


BY MARY CLBMMBR AMES. 

On the ferry, sailing over 
To the city, lying dim 
In the mellow mists of evening, 

On the river’s further rim, 

On the ferry, gazing outward 
O'er the ocean far and cold, 

While the blue bay dips its waters 
In the sunset’s fleeting gold. 

On the ferry, gazing outward, 

O, thou ocean strong and wide, 

Every pulse is heating measure 
With the rhythm of the tide. 

While the waves break, swift and eager, 
Motionless tile great ships stand. 

And above, each pendulous pennon 
Lures me with a beckoning hand 
Shifting o'er the uneasy water. 

Lean the sunset liars of flame, 

Like the legendary ladder 
On which angels went and came. 

In another summer evening, 

On a little way before, 

I;shall reach another ferry, 

Seeking swift a further shore. 

I shall cross a drearier ferry— 

Crossing to return no more— 

Sailing for a fairer city 
Lying on a fairer shore. 

Will Goa's sunshine beam around me, 

Fusing every wave in gold f 
Will you row tne gently over, 

Charon boatman, calm and cold f 
When the earth airs cease to chill me, 

When my meager day is done, 

Boatman, bear tne through the splendor 
Falling from Uic setting sun. 

Bear me outward to the mystery 
The eternal will unfold— 

To the unrevealed glory 

Hid within yon gates of gold. 

Life may touch the soul so gently 
We can hardly call it rough, 

Yet well all say. in its closing, 

Our brief day s been long enough. 

So I stand with gathered garments. 

Ere the deeper shadows fall— 

Drops my heart its last, last idol. 

Listening for tho boatman’s call. 

Como ! and by my spirit’s sinking— 

By my shrinking fears untold, 

Bear me gently o'er those waters, 

Charon, boatman, calm and cold. 

LIFE’S AUTUMN. 

Like the leaf, life has its fading. We speak and 
think of it with sadness, just as we think of the 
autumn season. But there should be no sadness 
at the fading of life that has done well its work. 
If we rejoice at the advent of a new life, if we 
welcome the coming of a new pilgrim to the un¬ 
certainties of this world's way, why should there be 
so much gloom when all these uncertainties are 
passed, and life at its waning wears the glory of a 
completed task. Beautiful as is childhood in its 
freshness and innocence, its beauty is that of untried 
life. It is the beauty of promise, of spring, of the 
bud. A holier and rarer beauty is the beauty 
which the waning life of faith and duty wears. It 
is the beauty of a thing completed; aud as men 
coming together to congratulate each other when 
some great work has been achieved, and see in its 
concluding nothing but gladness, so ought we to 
feel when the setting sun flings back its beams upon 
a life that has answered well life’s purpose. When 
the bud drops blighted, and the mildew blasts tbe 
early grain, and there goes all hope uf the harvest, 
—one may well be sad; but when the ripened year 
sinks amid its garniture of autumn flowers and 
leaves, why should we regret or murmur? And so 
a life that is ready and waiting for the “well done” 
of God. whose latest virtues and charities are its 
noblest, should be driven back to God iu uncom¬ 
plaining reverence, we rejoice that earth is capable 
of so much goodness, and is permitted such virtue. 
—J. F. W. Ware. 

GOD A LOVER OF BEAUTY. 

We doubt not that God is a lover of beauty. We 
speak reverently. He fashioned the worlds in beau¬ 
ty when there was no eye to behold them but his 
own. All along tho wild old forests ho has carved 
the forms of beauty. Every cliff, aud stem, and 
flower is a form of beauty. Every hill, and dale, 
and landscape is a picture of beauty. Every cloud, 
and mist-wreath, and vapor-vail is a shadowy re¬ 
flection of beauty. Every spring, and rivulet, river 
and ocean, is a glossy mirror of beauty. Every 
diamond, and rock, and pebbly beach is a mine of 
beauty. Every sea, and planet, and star is a blaz¬ 
ing face of beauty. All along the aisles of earth, 
all over the arches of heaven, all through the ex¬ 
panses of the. universe, are scattered, in rich and 
infinite profusion, the life-gems of beauty. All nat¬ 
ural motion is beauty in action. The winds, the 
waves, the clouds, the trees, the birds, the animals, 
all move beautifully, aud beautifully do the light- 
worlds of the skies dance their eternal cotillon of 
glory. From the mote that plays its frolic in the 
sun-beam, to the world that blazes along the sap¬ 
phire spaces of the firmament, are visible the ever- 
varying features of the enrapturing spirit of beauty. 
All this great realm of dazzling and bewildering 
beauty was made by God. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The education of the heart is the work of domestic 
life, and when this preliminary is neglected, all the 
endeavors of the school-master will be fruitless. In 
the religious education of the lower orders, there is 
seldom, I fear, any appeal made to the heart and 
affections. The religion of the vulgar is, therefore, 
in general gloomy, superstitious, and I had almost 
said ferocious. While all the other intellectual fac¬ 
ulties are permitted to tie dormant for want of culti¬ 
vation, the imagination is roused and filled with the 
darkest images. The tendency of this temper is to 
proclaim distrust, suspicion, envy, and malevolence; 
and when spiritual pride is added, it brings forth 
arrogance and presumption. This is not ihe religion 
of Jesus Christ. Far others are its fruits; widely 
opposite is its tendency on the human heart! 

The first view of the Deity to be given to the poor 
as well as to the rich, ie as the Giver of all good- 
The universality of His providence and His pro¬ 
tecting care ought to be carefully instilled. Ly 
represeutiug the Supreme as a malignant spy and 
an avenging tyrant, no affections consonant to the 
spirit of the gospel can possibly be produced.— 
Elizabeth Hamilton. 






“ Ah ! Time, tell it not that onk freeman forgot, 

For a day, or an hour, the past’s mighty story; 
Ne'er impart 
That a hand 
Or a heart 
In the land 

Erer shrouded a star in her a/,ore of glory ! 

For the land now awakes, 

From her seas to her lakes, 

To hail the bright morn of her might as it breaks, 
And shout, by the banner that Treason forsakes— 

1 The Union—Now and Forever!’ * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., OCTOBER 4, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS. 


FACTS, SCENES, INCIDENTS, ETC. 


The Great Battle of Antietam. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, writ¬ 
ing from Ibe battle-field on the night after the fear¬ 
ful struggle, gives a very graphic description of the 
contest. We condense from his account as follows: 

A fierce and desperate battle between 200,000 men 
has raged since daylight, yot night closes on an 
uncertain field. It is the greatest fight since Water¬ 
loo—all over the field contested with an obstinacy 
equal even to Waterloo. If not wholly a victory 
to-nigbt, I believe it is the prelude to a victory 
to-morrow, But what can he foretold of the future 
of a fight in which from five in the morning till 
seven at night the best troops of the continent have 
fought without decisive result? 

Afier the brilliant victory near Middletown, Gen. 
McClellan pushed forward his army rapidly, and 
reached Keedysville with three corps on Monday 
night. On the day following the two armies faced 
each other idly until night. Artillery was busy at 
intervals; once in the morning with spirit, and con¬ 
tinuing half an hour with vigor, till the rebel bat¬ 
tery, as usual, was silenced. McClellan was on the 
hill where Benjamin’s battery was stationed, aud 
found himself suddenly under a rather heavy fire. 
It was still uncertain whether the rebels were re¬ 
treating or re-enforcing—their batteries would re¬ 
main in position in either case, and as they had 
withdrawn nearly all their troops from view, there 
was only the doubtful indication of columns of dust* 
to the tear. 

On the evening of Tuesday, Hooker was ordered 
to cross Antietam Creek with his corps, and feeling 
the left of the enemy, to be ready to attack next 
morning. During the day of apparent inactivity, 
McClellan had been maturing liis plan of battle, of 
which Hooker’s movement was one development. 

The position on either side was peculiar. When 
Richardson advanced on Monday, he found tko ene¬ 
my deployed and displaced in force on a crescent- 
shaped ridge, the outline of which followed more or 
less exactly the course of Antietam Creek. Their 
lines were then forming, and tbe revelation of force 
in front of the ground which they really intended to 
hold, was probably meant to delay our attack until 
their arrangements to receive it were complete. 

During that day they kept their troops exposed, 
and did not move them even to avoid the artillery 
fire, which must have been occasionally annoying. 
Next morning the lines and columns which had 
darkened Corn-fields and hill crests, had been with¬ 
drawn. Broken and wooded ground behind the 
sheltering hills concealed the rebel masses. What 
from our front looked like only a narrow summit 
fringed with woods, was a broad table-land of forest 
and ravine; cover for troops everywhere, nowhere 
easy of access for an euemy. The smoothly sloping 
surface in front, and the sweepingcresceutofslowly 
mingling lines, was a delusion. It was all a rebel 
stronghold beyond. 

Under the base of these hillsrun3 the deep stream 
called Antietam Creek, fordable only at distant 
points. Three bridges cross it, one on the Hagers¬ 
town road, one on the Sharpsburg pike, and one to 
the left in a deep recess of sleepy falling hills. 
Hooker passed the first to reach the fonl by which 
he crossed, and it was held by Pleasanton with a 
reserve of cavalry during the battle. The second 
was close under the rebel center, and no way im¬ 
portant. At the third, Burnside attacked and finally 
crossed. Between the first and third lay most of 
the battle lines. They stretched four miles from 
right to left. 

Unaided attack in front was impossible. McClel¬ 
lan’s lorce lay behind low, disconnected ridges, in 
front of the rebel summits, all, or nearly all, un¬ 
wooded. They gave some cover for artillery, and 
guns were therefore massed on the center. The 
enemy had the Shepardstown road and the Hagers¬ 
town and Williamsport road both open to him in 
rear for retreat. Along one or the other, if beaten, 
he must fly. This, among other reasons, deter¬ 
mined, perhaps, the plan of battle which McClellan 
finally resolved on. 

The plan was generally as follows:—Hooker was 
to cross on the right, establish himself on the enemy's 
left, if possible, flanking bis position, and to open 
the fight. Sumner, Franklin and Mansfield were to 
send their forces also to the right, co-operatiog with 
aud sustaining Hooker's attack, while advancing 
also nearer the center. The heavy work in the 
center was left mostly to the batteries, Porter mass¬ 
ing his infaulry support in the hollows. On the 
left Burnside was to carry the bridge already refer¬ 
red to, advancing then by a road which enters the 
pike at Sharpsburg, turning at once the rebel flank 
and destroying his line of retreat. Porter and 
Sykes were held in reserve, ft is obvious that the 
complete success of a plan contemplating widely 
different movements of separate corps, must largely 
depend on accurate timing, that the attack should 
be simultaneous, and not successive. 

Hooker moved Tuesday afternoon at four, cross¬ 
ing the river at a lord above the bridge, and well to 
the right, without opposition. Fronting south-west, 
his line advanced not quite on the rebel flank, but 
overlapping and Lkreateniug it. Turning off from 
the road, alter passing the stream, he sent forth cav¬ 
alry skirmishers straight into the woods and over 


the fields beyond. The rebel pickets withdrew 
slowly before them, firing scattering and harmless 
shots. Turning again to the left, the cavalry went 
down on the rebel flank, coming suddenly close to 
a battery, which met them with them with unex¬ 
pected grape and canister. It being the motive of 
cavalry to retire before batteries, this company 
loyally followed the law of its being, and came 
swiftly back without pursuit. 

Artillery was sent to the front infantry was rap¬ 
idly deployed, aud skirmishers went out in front 
and on either flank. The corps moved forward 
compactly. Hooker, as usual, reconnoitering in per¬ 
son. They came at last to an open grass-sown field 
inclosed on two sides with woods, protected on the 
right by a hill, and entered through a corn-field in 
the rear. Skirmishers on entering these woods 
were instantly met by rebel shots, but held their 
ground, and as aeon as supported, advanced and 
cleared the timber. Beyond, on the left and front, 
volleys of musketry opened heavily, and a battle 
seemed to have begun a little sooner than it was 
expected. 

Gen. Hooker formed his lines with precision and 
without hesitation. Rickett's Division went into the 
woods on the left in force. Meade, with the Penn¬ 
sylvania Reserves, formed in the center. Double¬ 
day was sent out on tbe right, planting bis batteries 
on the hill, aud opening at once on a rebel battery 
that began to enfilade the central line. It was 
already dark, and the rebel position could only be 
discovered by the flashes of their guns. They 
pushed forward boldly on the right, after losing 
grouud on the other flank, but made no attempt to 
regain their hold on the woods, and finally went out 
in the dark. 

Hooker had found out what he wanted to know. 
When the firing ceased the hostile liues lay close to 
each other—their pickets so near that sixty rebels 
were captured during tbe night It was inevitable 
that the fight should recommence at daylight. Nei¬ 
ther side had suffered considerable loss; it was a 
skirmish, not a battle. ‘*We are through for the 
night, - ’ remarked the General, “ but to-morrow we 
light the battle that w r ill decide the fate of the Re¬ 
public.” 

Not long after the firing ceased; it sprang up 
again on the left. Geu. Hooker, who had taken up 
his headquarters in a barn, which had been nearly 
the focus of the rebel artillery, was out at once. 
First came rapid and unusually frequent picket 
shots, then several heavy volleys. The General 
listened a moment and smiled grimly. “We have 
no troops there. The troops are shooting each 
other. Fair Oaks over again.” So everybody lay 
down again, but all the night through there were 
frequent, alarms. 

McClellan had been informed of the night’s work, 
and of the certainties awaiting the dawn. Sumner 
was ordered to move his corps at once, and was 
expected to be on the ground at daylight. From 
the extent of the rebel lines developed in the eve¬ 
ning, it was plain that they had gathered their 
whole army behind the heights and were waiting 
for the shock. 

The battle began with the dawn. Morning found 
both armies just as they had slept, almost close 
enough to look into each other’s eyes. The left of 
Meade’s reserves aud the right of Ricketts’ line 
became engaged at nearly tbe same moment, one 
with artillery, the other with infantry. A battery 
was almost immediately pushed forward beyond the 
central woods, over a plowed field, near the top of 
the slope where the corn field began. On the open 
field, in the corn beyond, and in the woods which 
stepped forward in the broad fields, like a promon¬ 
tory iuto the ocean, was the hardest and deadliest 
struggle of tbe day. 

For half an hour after the battle had grown to its 
full strength, the line of fire swayed neither way. 
Hooker’s men were fully up to their work. They 
saw their General everywhere in front, never away 
from the fire, and all the troops believed in their 
commander, aud fought with a will, Two-thirds of 
them were the Bame men who under McDowell had 
broken at Manassas. 

The half hour passed, the rebels began to give 
way a little, only a little, but at the first indication 
of a receding tire, “forward" was the word, and on 
went the line with a cheer and a rush. Back across 
the corn field, leaving dead and wounded behind 
them, over the fence, and then back again into the 
woods which closed around them, went the retreat¬ 
ing rebels. 

Meade and his Pennsylvanians followed hard and 
fast—followed till they came within ea.sy range of 
the woods, among which they saw their beaten 
enemy disappearing—followed still, with another 
cheer, and (lung themselves against the cover. But 
out of those gloomy woods came, suddenly and 
heavily, terrible volleys—volleys which smote, anti 
bent, and broke, in a moment; that eager front, and 
hurled them swiftly back for half the distance they 
had won. Not swiftly, nor in a panic, any further. 
Closing up their shattered lines, they came slowly 
away—a regiment where a brigade had been—hardly 
a brigade where a whole division had been victo¬ 
rious. They had met from the woods the first vol¬ 
leys of musketry from fresh troops—had met them 
and returned them till their lino had yielded and 
gone down before the weight of fire, and till their 
ammunition was exhausted. 

In ten minutes the fortune of the day seemed to 
have changed—it was the rebels now who were ad¬ 
vancing, pouring out of the woods in endless lines, 
sweeping through the corn fields from which their 
comrades had just fled. Hooker sent in his nearest 
brigade to meet them, but it could not do the work. 
He called for another. There was nothing close 
enough, unless he took it from his right. His right 
might be in danger if it was weakened, but bis cen¬ 
ter was already threatened with annihilation. Not 
hesitating one moment, lie sent to Doubleday: “Give 
me your best brigade instantly.” The best brigade 
came down the hill to the right on the run. went 
through the timber in front, through a storm of shot 
and bursting shell and crashing limbs, over the 
open field beyond, and straight into the corn field, 
passing as they went the fragments of three brigades 
shattered by the rebel fire, and streaming to the 
the rear. They passed by Hooker, whose eyes 
lighted as he saw these veteran troops led by a sol¬ 
dier whom he knew aud could trust. “ I think they 
will hold it,” he said. 

Gen. Ilartsulf took his troops very steadily, now 
that they were under fire, not hurriedly, up the bill 
from whioh the corn field begins to descend, and 
formed them ou the crest. Not a man who was not 
in full view —not one who bent before the storm. 
Firing at the first in volleys, they fired then at will 
with wonderful rapidity and effect. The whole line 
crowned the hill, and stood out darkly against the 
sky, but lighted and shrouded over in flame and 
smoke. There for half an hour they held the ridge 
unyielding in purpose, exhaustless in courage. 


There were gaps in the line, but it nowhere fal¬ 
tered. The General was wounded badly early in 
the fight, but they fought on. Their supports did 
not come—they determined to win without them. 
They began to go down the hill and into the corn: 
they did not stop to think that their ammunition 
was nearly gouc; they were there to win that field, 
and they won it. The rebel line for the second time 
fled through the corn and into the woods. 

The crisis of the fight at this point had arrived— 
Rickett’s division vainly endeavoring to advance, 
and exhausted by the effort, had fallen back. Part 
of Mansfield’s corps was ordered to their relief, but 
Mansfield's troops came back again, and their Gen¬ 
eral mortally wounded. The left, nevertheless, was 
too extended to be turned, and too strong to be bro¬ 
ken. Ricketts sent word he could not advance, but 
he could hold bis ground. Doubleday had kept his 
guns to work on the right, apd had finally silenced 
a rebel battery that for halt an hour had poured in 
a galling enfilading fire along Hooker's central line. 
There were woods in front of Doubled ay's hill which 
the rebels held, but so long as those guns pointed 
that way they did not. care to attack. With his left 
'hen able to take care of itself with his right im¬ 
pregnable, with two brigades of Mansfield still fresh 
and coming rapidly up, and with his center a second 
time victorious, General Hooker determined to ad¬ 
vance. Orders were sent to Crawford and Gordon— 
the two Mansfield brigades—to move at once, the 
batteries in the center were ordered on, and the 
General himself wont forward. 

To the right of the corn field and beyond it was 
a point of woods. Once carried and firmly held, it 
was the key of the position. Hooker determined to 
take it. He rode out in front of bis furthest troops 
on a hill to examiue the ground for a battery. At 
the top he dismounted and went forward on foot, 
completed his reconnaissance, returned, and re¬ 
mounted. The musketry fire from tbe point of 
woods was all the while extremely hot. As he put 
his foot in the stirrup a fresh volley of rifle bullets 
came whizzing by. The tall soldierly figure of the 
General, the white horse which he rode, the elevated 
place where he was—all made him a most danger¬ 
ous mark. So he had been all day, riding often 
without a staff officer, nor an orderly near him—all 
sent off on urgent duty—visible everywhere on the 
field. The rebel bullets bad followed him all day, 
but they had not hit him, and he would not regard 
them. Remounting on this hill, he had not ridden 
five steps when he was struck in the foot by a ball. 
Three men were shot down at the same moment by 
his side. The air was alive with bullets. lie kept 
on his horse for a few moments, though the wound 
was severe and excessively painful, and would not 
dismount till he had given his last order to advance. 
He was himself in the very front Swaying un¬ 
steadily on his horse, he turned in his seat to look 
about him, “There is a regiment to the right. Or¬ 
der it forward ! Crawford and Gordon are coming 
up. Tell them to carry these works aud hold them 
—and it is our fight!” 

Sumner arrived just as Hooker was leaving, and 
assumed command. Crawford and Gordon had 
gone into the woods, and were holding them stoutly 
against heavy odds. As I rode over toward the left 
I rnet Sumner at the head of his column advancing 
rapidly through the timber, opposite where Craw¬ 
ford was fighting. Tbe veteran General was riding 
alone in the forest far ahead of his leading brigade, 
his hat off, his gray hair, and beard and mustache, 
strangely contrasting with the lire in his eyes, and 
his mnriial air, as he hurried on to where the bullets 
were thickest. Sedgwick’s division was in advance, 
moving forward to support Crawford nnd Gordon. 
Rebel reinforcements were approaching also, and 
the struggle for the roads was agaiu to he renewed. 
Sumner sent forward two divisions. Richardson 
and French on the left. Sedgwick moving in col¬ 
umn of division through the roads in rear deployed 
and advanced in liije over the corn field. There 
was a broad interval between him and tbe nearest 
division, and he saw that if the rebel line were com¬ 
plete his own division was in immediate danger of 
being Hanked. But his orders were to advance, and 
those are the orders which a soldier—and Sedgwick 
is every inch a soldier—loves best to hear. 

To extend his own front as far as possible, be or¬ 
dered the 34th New York to move by the left flank. 
The manoeuvre was attempted under a fire of the 
greatest intensity, and the regiment broke. At the 
same moment, the enemy perceived their advantage, 
came round on that flank. Crawford was obliged to 
give way on the right, and his troops pouring in 
confusion through the ranks of Sedgwick's advance 
brigade, threw it into disorder and back on the 
second and third lines. Tbe enemy advanced, their 
fire increasing. General Sedgwick was three times 
wounded, in the shoulder, leg and wrist, but he per¬ 
sisted in remaining on the field so long as there was 
a chance of saving it. His Ad jutant-General, Major 
Sedgwick, bravely rallying aud trying to re-form 
the troops, was shot through the body, the bullet 
lodging in the spino, and fell from his horse. Severe 
as the wound is, it is probably not ’mortal. Lieut 
Ilowe, of Gen. Sedgwick's staff, endeavored vainly 
to rally the 34th New York. They were badly cut 
up, and would not stand. Half their officer* were 
IcUlcd or wounded, their colors shot to pieces, the 
Color-Sergeant killed, every one of the color guard 
wounded. Only thirty-two were afterwards got 
together. 

General Dana was wounded. General Howard, 
who took command of the division after General 
Sedgwick was disabled, exerted himself to restore 
order, but it could not be dune there. Gen. Sumner 
ordered the line to be formed under tire. The te3t 
was too severe for volunteer troops under such a 
fire. Sumner himself attempted to arrest the disor¬ 
der, but to little purpose. Lieut.-Colonel Revere 
and Capfain Audenried, of his staff, were wounded 
severely, but not dangerously. Sumner withdrew 
the division to the rear, and once more the corn field 
was abandoned to the enemy. 

French sent word he could hold his ground. 
Richardson, while gallantly leading a regiment, 
under a heavy fire, was severely wounded in the 
shoulder. General Meagher was wounded at the 
head of his brigade. The loss in general officers 
was becoming frightful. 

At one o’clock affairs on the right had a gloomy 
look. Hooker’s troops were gTeatly exhausted, and 
their General away from the field. Mansfield’s were 
no better, Sumner’s command had lost heavily, but 
two of bis divisions were still comparatively fresh. 
Artillery was yet playing vigorously in front, though 
the ammunition of many of the batteries was en¬ 
tirely exhausted, and they had been compelled to 
retire. Doublcday held the right inflexibly. Sum¬ 
ner's headquarters were now in the narrow field 
where the night before Hooker had begun the fight. 
All that had been in front had been lost. The ene¬ 
my’s battalion, which, if advanced and served vig¬ 
orously, might have made sad work with the closely 


massed troops, were, fortunately, either partially 
disabled or short of ammunition. Sumner was con¬ 
fident that he could hold his own, but another ad¬ 
vance was out of the question. The enemy, on the 
other hand, seemed to be too much exhausted to 
attack. 

At this crisis Franklin came up with fresh troops, 
and commanding one division of the corps, formed 
on the left. Slocum was sent forward along the 
slopes lying under the first ranges of the division of 
rebel hills, while Smith was ordered to retake the 
corn fields and woods which all day had been so 
hotly contested. It wasdoneiu the handsomest style. 
His Maine and Vermont regiments and the rest, 
went, forward on the run, and, cheering as they 
went, swept like an avalanche through the corn¬ 
fields, fell upon the woods, cleared them in ten 
minutes, and held them. They were not again re¬ 
taken. 

The field and its ghastly harvest which the reaper 
had gathered in those fatal hours remained finally 
with us. Four times it had been lost and won. The 
dead are strewn so thickly that as you ride over it 
you cannot guide your horses’ steps too carefully. 
Pale and bloody faces are everywhere up turned. 
They are sad and terrible, but there is nothing 
which makes one’s heart beat so quickly as the 
imploring look of sorely wounded men who beckon 
wearily for help which you cannot stay to give. 

Gen. Smith's attack was so sudden that bis suc¬ 
cess was accomplished with no great loss. He had 
gained a point, however, which compelled him to 
expect, every moment an attack, and to hold which, 
if the enemy again brought up reserves, would take 
his best energies and his best troops. But the long 
strife, the heavy losses, incessant fighting over the 
same field repeatedly lost and won inch by inch, and 
more than all, perhaps, the fear of Burnside on the left 
and Porter in front, held the enemy in check. Fortwo 
or three hours there was a lull even in the cannon¬ 
ade on the right, which hitherto bad been incessant. 
McClellan had been over on the Held after Sumner’s 
repulse, but had speedily ret,limed to his head¬ 
quarters. Sumner again sent word that he was able 
to hold his position, but could not advance with his 
own corps. 

Meantime where wa3 Burnside, and what was he 
doing? We had heard Porter’s guns in the center, 
but nothing from Burnside on the left. 

Up to 3 o’clock Burnside had made little progress, 
nis attack on the bridge had been successful, but the 
delay had been so great that to the observer it ap¬ 
peared as if McClellan’s plan must have been seri¬ 
ously disarranged. It is impossible not to suppose 
that the attack on right and left were meant in a 
measure to correspond; for otherwise the enemy had 
only to repel Hooker ou the one hand, then transfer 
his troops and push them against Burnside. 

Finally, at 4 o'clock, McClellan sent simultaneous 
orders to Burnside and Franklin; to the former to 
advance and carry the batteries in his front at all 
hazards and at any cost; to the latter to carry the 
woods next in front of him to the left, which the 
rebels still held. The order to Franklin, however, 
was practically countermanded, in consequence ot a 
message from General Sumner, that if Franklin 
went on and was repulsed, his own corps was not 
sufficiently re-organized to be depended on as a 
reserve. 

Franklin thereupou was directed to run no risk of 
losing his present position, and instead of sending 
his infantry into the woods, contented himself with 
advancing his batteries over the breadth of the fields 
in front, suppojtiug them with heavy columns of 
infantry, and attacking with energy the rebel bat¬ 
teries immediately opposed to bint. His movement 
was a success, so tar as it went, the batteries main¬ 
taining their new ground and sensibly affecting the 
steadiness of’ the rebel fire. 

Attacking first with one regiment, then with two, 
and delaying both for artillery, Burnside was not 
over the bridge before 2 o’clock—perhaps not till 3. 
He advanced slowly up the slopes in his front, his 
batteries in rear, covering, to some extent, the 
movements ot the infantry. A desperate fight was 
going on in a deep ravine on his right, the rebel bat¬ 
teries were in tall play and apparently very annoy¬ 
ing aud destructive, while heavy columus of rebel 
troops were plainly visible, advancing as if careless 
of concealment along the road and over the hills in 
the direction of Burnside’s forces. It was at this 
point of time that McClellan sent him the order 
above given. 

Burnside obeyed it most gallantly. Getting his 
troops well in hand and sending a portion of his 
artillery to the front, lie advanced them with rapid¬ 
ity and the most determined vigor, straight up the 
hill in front, on top of which the rebels had main¬ 
tained their most dangerous battery. The move¬ 
ment was in plain view of McClellan’s position, and 
as Franklin, on the other side, sent his batteries 
into the field about the same time, the battle seemed 
to open in all directions with greater activity than 
ever. The tight in the ravine was in full progress, 
the batteries which Porter supported were firing 
with new vigor, Franklin was blazing away on the 
hill-top, ridge and woods along the whole line was 
crested and veiled with white clouds ofsinoke. 

There are two hills on the left of the road, the 
furthest aud lowest. The rebels have batteries on 
both. Burnside is ordered to carry the nearest to 
him, which is the furthest from the road. His guns 
opening first from this new position in front, more 
entirely controlled and silenced the enemy's artil¬ 
lery. The infantry came on at once, moving rapidly 
and steadily up long, dark lanes, and broad, dark 
recesses, being plainly visible without a glass as 
they move over the green hillside. The next mo¬ 
ment the road in which the rebel battery was planted 
was canopied with clouds of dust swiftly descending 
into the valley. Underneath was a tumult of 
wagons, guns, horses, and men, flying at great speed 
down the road. Blue flashes of smoke burst now 
and then among them, a horse or a man or half a 
dozen went down, and then the whirlwind swept on. 

The hill was carried, but could it be held? The 
rebel columns, before seen moving to the left, in¬ 
creased their pace. The guns on the hill above, 
send an angry tempest, of shell down among Burn¬ 
side’s guns and men. lie had formed his columns 
apparently in the near angles of two fields border¬ 
ing upon the road—high ground about them every¬ 
where except in rear. 

In another moment a rebel line appears on the 
brow of the ridge above, them, moves swiftly down 
in the most perfect order, and though met by inces¬ 
sant discharges of musketry, of which we plainly 
see the flashes, does not tire a gun. White spaces 
show where men are falling, but they close up 
instantly, and still the line advances. The brigades 
of Burnside are in heavy column; they will not 
give way before a bayonet charge in line. The 
rebels think twice before they dash into these hostile 
masses. There is a halt, the rebel left gives way 
and scatters over the field, the rest stand last and 


fire. More infantry comes up. Burnside is outnum¬ 
bered, flanked, compelled to yield the hill he look 
so bravely. His position is no longer one of attack; I 
he defends himself with unfaltering firmness, blit he 
sends to McClellau for help. McClellan’s glass for 
the last half hour has seldom been turned away 
from the left, lie sees clearly enough that Burn¬ 
side is pressed—needs no messenger to tell him 
that. His face grows darker with anxious thought. 
Looking down into the valley where 15,000 troops 
are lying, he turns a hall questioning look on FUz 
John Porter, who stands by his side, gravely scan¬ 
ning the field. They are Porter’s troops below, are 
tresh and impatient to share in this light. But Por¬ 
ter slowly shakes his head, and one may believe 
that, the same thought is passing through the 
minds of both Generals, “ They are the only heroes 
of the army; they cannot be spared.” 

McClellan remounts his horse, and with Porter 
and a dozen officers of his staff, rides away to the 
left in Burnside's direction. Sykes meets them on 
the road—a good soldier, whose opinion is worth 
taking. The three Generals talk briefly togetner. 

It is easy to see that the moment has come when 
everything may turn on one order given or with¬ 
held, when the history of the battle is only to be 
written in thoughts aud purposes and words of the 
General. 

Burnside’s messenger rode up. His message is, 

“ I want troops and guns. If you do not send them 
I cannot hold my position for half an hour.” Mc¬ 
Clellan’s only answer tor the moment is a glance at 
the western sky. Then he turns and speaks very 
slowly:—“Tell Gen. Burnside that this is the battle 
of the war. He must hold his ground till dark at 
any cost.” 

“I will send him Miller's battery. I can do noth¬ 
ing more. I have no infantry.” Then as the mes¬ 
senger was riding away he called him back. “ Tell 
him if he cannot hold his ground, theD, the bridge, 
to the last maul— always the bridge!— if the bridge 
is lost, all is lost.” 

The sun is already down; not half an hour of day¬ 
light is left. Till Burnside’s message came it had 
seemed plain to every one that the battle could be 
finished to-day. None suspected how near was the 
peril of defeat, of sudden attack on exhausted forces, 
how vital to the safety of the army and nation was 
those fifteen thousand waiting troops of Filz John 
Porter id the hollow. But the rebels halted instead 
of pushing on, their vindictive cannonade died away 
as the light of day faded. Before it was quite dark 
(-hebattle was over. Only a solitary gun ol'Buruside 
thundered against the enemy, and presently this 
also ceased, and the field was still. 

Our Reverse at Harper's Ferry. 

Tub capture of Harper's Ferry was one of the 
most, serious reverses we have met, with during the 
war, if for no other reason than the simple fact that 
it opened a way of escape for the rebels from Mary¬ 
land. We copy the following account of the battle 
and surrender from the N. Y. Times: 

About the commencement of the month, Colonel 
Dixon H. Miles, of Bull Run memory, who suc¬ 
ceeded Gen. Sigel to the command of the post, began 
to apprehend a forward movement by the enemy. 
On Monday, September first, the 87 th Ohio, Colonel 
Banning, was sent, down with two howilzers to the 
vicinity of Noland's Ferry, to prevent their crossing, 
They took up a position on the Maryland side of the 
canal, which runs parallel with the river. 

The euemy appeared and succeeded in crossing, 
when Col. Banning destroyed the canal bridge, 
killed live of the enemy, and withdrew before the 
large force with no loss. From that time it was 
known that the enemy had entered Maryland, and 
Col. Miles began to strengthen his position at every 
point. All the infantry, with, the exception of the 
three months’ men, were raw troops. GeD. White 
retreated about this time to Martinsburgh, via Har¬ 
per’s Ferry, leaving a portion of his command here. 
On Thursday evening, being obliged to evacuate 
Martinsburgb, owing to the approach of Stonewall 
Jackson, the remainder of Gen. White’s brigade fell 
back to the Ferry. 

The Fiout of Fuidav.—O n the morning of this 
day the enemy had begun to make their appear¬ 
ance, three miles away, on the Maryland Heights, 
near Solomon's Gap, having ascended from the rear. 
During the week we had advanced to the extreme 
top of the mountain, and constructed a barricade of 
trees four hundred yards in front of what, is known 
as tbe “ Look-out,” and not far from an open clear¬ 
ing. Col. Ford, of the 32d Ohio, appointed to guard 
the Heights, desired very much to make the fight at 
Solomon’s Gap, through which they would have to 
enter, believing that he could hold it suceessfidly. 
Being, however, overruled iu his wish, he deployed 
ou Friday afternoon portions of his own and the 
126th New York as pickets, under Maj. Hewitt, 32d 
Ohio, along the mountain this side of the Gap. 
Skirmishing commenced at about half-past three, 
continuing until sundown. Owing to the thick 
underbrush, the skirmish was of a bushwhacking 
character, aB, indeed, was all the fighting on the 
Heights. The Garibaldi Guards. 39th New York, 
were in the meantime scouting still further to the 
left. Under cover of night Maj. Hewitt deployed 
his men as pickets from one side to the other of the 
mountain, and then went down to headquarters to 
ask for re-enforcements, believing that the enemy 
would attack him in force on the morrow. He was 
promised two or three regiments as soon as they' 
could come up in the morning. 

Few slept that night. At daybreak the lino of 
battle was formed about three hundred yards in 
front of our barricade, as follows: —Companies K 
and D, 1st Maryland Home Brigade, held the extreme 
right, the 126th New York next in order, 32d Ohio 
front and center, Garibaldi Guard extreme left. 
The re-enforcements were sent up late, eight com¬ 
panies of the 3d Maryland Home Brigade not reach¬ 
ing the field until 8 o’clock, and the 111th New York 
not until near noon, too late to render any assistance 
to companies I and 11 of the 1st Maryland cavalry. 
“Russel’s Roughs” advanced on foot, with revolv¬ 
ers and carbines in hand, in front of the line of bat¬ 
tle near to the clearing. The enemy appearing on 
the other side, they fell buck. The rebels then, 
about 7 o'clock, opened with musketry on the front 
and right, and made two partial charges, in which 
they were handsomely repulsed. Fighting became 
general along the whole line, continuing one hour. 
At the end of this time the enemy received re- 
enforcements and advanced with terrific yells, at 
the same time beating the long roll. The 126th New 
York then became disorganized, and the whole line 
tell hack to the barricade, fighting as they receded. 

Having reached the barricade, a new stand was 
made. Col. Sherrill, of the 126th, gallantly dis¬ 
mounted from his horse, and with revolver iu each 
hand, rallied his wavering troops. The balls fell 
I thick and fast around him, but he never flinched, 


















calling upon his boys to stay by him, until he was 
shot in the mouth by a musket ball, and borne to 
the rear. Two-thirds of the regiment rallied and 
fought well during the rest of the engagement. We 
maintained our position for several hours, company 
K, of the 1st Maryland Home Brigade, with its 
handful of men, preventing a flank movement on 
the right. But the enemy turning our left flank, we 
were obliged to fall back again for seme di-tanee. 
The eighth company of the Maryland Home Brigade 
then coming to the support, we advanced, re-occupy¬ 
ing the Lookout Again, however, the enemy suc¬ 
ceeded inflarikinguson the lefl,aud we were obliged 
to fall back, firBt to the guns, and afterwards down the 
mountain. 

Our large guns on the Heights commenced shell¬ 
ing the woods in their rear at 10 o'clock, and kept it. 
up until 34 o’clock P. M., (one hour and twenty 
minutes after the order to spike them had been 
given.) They were then dismounted, spiked, and 
otherwise rendered ineffective. 

At 4 o’clock the regiments retreated down the 
mountain in good order, and the Maryland Heights 
were thenceforward lost to us. 

Who gave the order for their evacuation, I am un¬ 
able to say. Certain it is, that even/ soldier was 
ready to stigmatise its author, whoever he may have 
been, as a coward or traitor. And yet it may have 
been best under the circumstances. Had more 
troops been drawn from Bolivar Heights for the de¬ 
fence of the large guns, our position then might have 
been so weakened as to invite an easy and success¬ 
ful attack from the enemy, who had made their 
appearance in that direction in large numbers. 

No sooner had our troops retired to the valley, 
than the rebels occupied the heights above the guns 
and deliberately commenced a musketry fire upon 
the village below, which was returned by our sol¬ 
diers. A shell from one of our batteries posted near 
the bridge, however, caused them to skedaddle in 
quick time. Everybody retired that night, feeling 
that all was lost unless re-enforcements arrived, and 
expected to be awoke on the morrow with the boom¬ 
ing of artillery from the evacuated Heights. 


and delivering over generally. They comprised 
the following: 

12th N V State Militia, from New York... 600 

39th New York .. 630 

111th Vi'«v York—raw troops---1.000 

llfith New York—raw troops_1,000 

jjpith New York—raw troops___ 976 

] 2 «tli New York—raw troops__..1,000 

324 Ohio...... 66° 

OOrh Ohio __ 800 

87th Ohio—three months regiment.. 860 

9th Vermont..........._ 806 

65th Illinois. 840 

1st Maryland Home Brigade. 800 

3d Maryland Home Brigade_ 500 

5lh New York Artillery_ 267 

Graham Battery .........._ 100 

lMh Indiana_ 126 

Phillips' New York Battery_ 120 

PottV Battery..•*. 100 

Rigby’a Battery_ 100 

Officer* connected with Headquarters and Commissary 

Department _____..._ 50 

Scattering Cavalry___ 60 

Sick and wounded in hospitals_ 312 

Total.11,686 

The artillery taken comprised the following: 

Twelve 3-inch rifled guns. 

Six James’. 

Six 24-pound howitzers. 

Four 20-pound Parrott guns. 

Six 12-pound guns. 

Four 12-pound howitzers. 

Two 10-inch Dablgrens. 

ISO-pound Parrott. 

Six G-pound guns, 

and several pieces of ‘‘Fremont’s Guns,” of hut 
little value. Seven of the whole number were 
thoroughly spiked. But few horses were taken, the 
Cavalry having secured most of them. The Com¬ 
missary Department comprised six days’ rations 
for twelve thousand men. This embraces nearly 
all the Government property which was surren¬ 
dered. 

How our Cavalry cut their Way Through. 
—A correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
writing from Greencastle, Pa., under date of Sep¬ 
tember 15th, gives these particulars of the gallant 
dash of our cavalry, who cut their way through the 
enemy’8 lines: 

“Sunday evening Col. Miles, being ignorant of 


carbines to bear on them. On the 24th, Brig -Gen. 
Stahl reached this point with an additional force. 
He has now command of the place, and occupies the 
house of Mrs. Whaley as his head-quarters. 

The following from the Baltimore American's 
letter, dated Camp of the 5th New York Zouaves, 
near Sharpsburg, Sept. 20th: 

The headquarters of McClellan were removed 
yesterday to a point three miles nearer Harpers 
Ferry. This movement may mean something, or 
be merely for convenience. At any rate, it is re¬ 
garded here with some interest 

Harper’s Ferry is now held in large force by our 
troops, and is evidently regarded as an important 
point in position of the army of the Potomac. Of 
other movements of the troops 1 shall say nothing, 
unless I touch on the proper reserve that Ealleck 
has imposed on army correspondents. 

A ride from the center of the army of the Foto- 
mac to its right wing, at Williamsport, gives an im¬ 
pressive idea of the immense number of men and 
aggregative of material brought together. For thir¬ 
teen miles the eye never loses sight of camps. At 
Williamsport there has been inactivity on either 
side. Report* continue to picket the Virginia side 
of the river wilb rebels, while our troops do the 
same on this side. As a general thing there has 
been no firing between pickets, by mutual consent 
abandoning this Useless and murderous practice. 

When in Hagerstown, a few days since, I gave a 
list of some distinguished rebels, who recorded their 
names at the Washington House. Among these 
was Dr. McLaughlin, of Bradley Johnson's staff. 
This same individual, a few days since, crossed the 
river and gave himself up. He stated that he was 
utterly tired of the rebel service, and would sooner 
be in Fort McIIenry than with their army in Vir¬ 
ginia. He is a Marylander, and brings news of the 
death ol Albert Carroll, one of the sons of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton. 

Early this A. M. a large force of cavalry crossed 
the Potomac at Blackburn’s ford, and moved off 
toward Shepbardsville. They had not returned 


Informal reports from Augusta, show that the 
town was lost on Saturday through the cowardice 
of the Captain of the gunboat, who fired three shots 
and left the town to its fate. 

The forces of Humphrey Marshall and Kirby 
Smith are reported at Cynthiana, Ky., 20,000 strong, 
moving against Covington. 

Gen. Jefferson C. Davie shot Gen. Nelson at the 
Galt, House, Louisville, on the 20th ult., killing him 
almost instantly. There are many conflicting ac¬ 
counts of the shooting. About a week ago, Nelson 
placed Davis in command of the Home Guards of 
Louisville. At night Davis reported to Nelson 
the number of men working on the intrenchmente 
enrolled for service. Nelson cursed him for not 
having more. Davis replied that he was a junior 
officer, and demanded the treatment of a gentleman. 
Nelson, in an insulting manner, ordered him to 
report at Cincinnati, and fold him he would order 
the Provost-Marshal to exclude him from the city. 
The morning of the 29tb, Gov. Morton, of Indiana, 
was standing near the desk at tbe Gall House, when 
Davis approached and requested Morton to witness 
the conversation between himself and Nelson. He 
demanded an apology lor mde treatment received. 
NeRon being a little deaf, asked him to speak 
louder. Davfo again demanded an apology. Nel¬ 
son denounced him as a coward, and slapped him 
on the face. Davie stepped hack, clenched his fist, 
and again demanded an apology. Nelson slapped 
him in the face, and again denounced him as a 
coward. Davis, turning away, procured a pistol 
from a friend, and followed Nelson, who was going 
up stairs, and told the latter to defend himself’ im¬ 
mediately thereon firing. The ball penetrated his 
left breast, and Nelson died in about twenty miuutea 

President Lincoln on Kwancipntion. 

We give this document in fall, as was promised 
in last week’B issue. Its importance should guaran¬ 
tee a close and careful perusal: 

W abbixotox, Sept 22, 1862. 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of 


„„ r ,i . , ,, „ . . i. -fturanam i.mcoin, rrestcient 

when I closed this letter. Onr scouts visit Shep- Araerka , and Commander-Chief 


of the Army and Navy 


The Battle on Sunday.—M orning came, but all that was taking place in the direction of Fred- parusrown irequcntly by day, while rebel cavalry thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare that hereafier. 


with it no signs of the enemy, except in front Onr 
guns and camps on the mountains remained just as 
we had left them, and yet the silence was ominous 
of no good. One rifled six-pounder, and one twelve- 
pounder Napoleon remained posted at the bridge to 
guard an approach, and to prevent an approach from 
Sandy Hook below. The First Maryland Home 
Brigade took position near the Pontoon Bridge, to 
destroy it,should the enemy attempt to make a cross¬ 
ing, while a portion of the 87th Ohio were so posted 
as to guard the approach from Winchester. Four 
twenty-pound Parrots, three twenty-four howilzers, 
and several twe vo and six-pounders were planted 
in the grave-yard half way up the hill, and behind 
the first line of intrenchmcnts to open on Loudon 
and Maryland Heights. They continued shelling 
them for several hours. The line of battle was 
formed on the breast works behind the Bolivar 
Heights, nearly as it had been the day before. 

About 12 o'clock two companies of the Garibaldi 
Guard and two of the Sixty-fifth Ohio bravely 


crick, gave direction, or liberty rather, to his 
cavalry, consisting of the Twelfth Illinois, Eighth 
New York, four companies of the Third Maryland, 
and a pquadron of the First Rhode Island, in all 
about sixteen hundred, to cut their way out. They 
had been in saddle all day, exposed to the fire of 
rebels, but at 8 o’clock in the evening, piloted by 
a man who knew the locality, they descended Bol¬ 
ivar Heights, crossed the pontoon bridge, took un¬ 


still come there at night, that place being held by 
neither. A number of rebel wounded are there. 

At Sheppardstown Ferry, on Ibis side of the Poto¬ 
mac, there are over 200 wounded rebel prisoners, 
guarded by the 91at Pennsylvania regiment, and 
under care of three rebel surgeons. They have 
everything done for them that is possible, no service 
that is desired being refused by our surgeons or 
officers; but the hospital i* a terrible place. The 


frequented roads and circuitous paths amoDg the men areol'the desperately wounded class, and there 


mountains towards Sharpsburg. The cavalcade 
was two miles long. At Sharpsburg they were 
fired upon by the rebel pickets, who immediately 
fled on the sudden appearance of such a force, 
coming they knew not from whence. 

“Passing Sharpsbnrg they came upon level 
lauds, but avoided the roads, and struck through 
farms and corn fields towards Hagerstown, crossing 
the Hagerstown and Williamsport turnpike about 
three miles out of Williamsport, where the road from 
Mercersburg joins it. It was about 4 o’clock in the 


ascended the Maryland Heights, secured some of morning when the head of the colunm reached the 


their camp equipage, and brought down four of the 
pieces of artillery, which had been left spiked. This 
was a daring deed. On the day before a portion of 
the Garibaidians, who were doing picket duty, 
barely escaped capture, no word having been seut 
them to retreat. Hour after hour passed by, and no 
signs of the enemy appearing on the heights, we 
were beginning to think that they were foiled iu 
their plans, and that the only force we had to con¬ 
tend with was iu front. 

The hope, however, was dispelled when, at ten 
minutes to 2 o'clock they opened a simultaneous fire 
from Maryland, Loudon Heights and Sandy Jlook, 
with howitzers. Our artillery replied with much 
spirit. Capts. McElrath and Graham, of the Fifth 
Artillery, silencing the Loudon batteries. Shot and 
shell flew in every direction, and the soldiers and 
citizens were compelled to seek refuge behind rocks, 
in houses, and elsewhere. The enemy opened two 
more guns on the Shepardstown and a full battery 
on the Charlestown roads. Heavy cannonading was 
thus brought to bear upon us from live different 
points. Yet we held our own manfully until it 
closed toward sunset. About dusk the enemy in 
front opened a musketry fire on our left, which was 
replied to by the Thirty-second Ohio, Ninth Ver¬ 
mont and First Maryland. It continued some time, 
when our forces were obliged to contract their lines, 
the rebels having by this time turned our lefi flank. 

An attempt to storm Rigby’s battery about eight 
o’clock, which did fearful execution, signally failed. 
During the afternoon the 111th, 115th and 39lh New 
York moved down the hill to the outskirts of a piece 
of woods, where they took up position lor the night. 
By some mistake, the 111th fired into one another 
about 9 o’clock, killing several. All became quiet, 
the men sleeping on their arms. During the uight 
the 125th New York fell back to a ravine running at 
right angles with our line of defence, and the 9th 
Vermont changed position, so as to support Rigby’B 
battery. Under cover of the night the enemy 
planted new batteries in every direction. 

The Battle on Monday. — Monday morning 
the rebels opened fire on Bolivar Heights at five 
o’clock, which was replied to until eight, when am¬ 
munition gave out. The batteries were so arranged 
as to enfilade us completely. To hold out longer 
seemed madness. 

A few minutes after eight a council of war was 
held. The brave Col. D’Utassy, for one, voted never 
to surrender, and requested that he might have the 
privilege of cutting his way out White flags were 
run up iu every direction, and a flag of truce was 
sent to inquire on what conditions a surrender 
would be accepted. Gen. A. P. Oilisentback w ord 
that it must be unconditional. Further parleying 
resulted in our obtaining the following liberal con¬ 
ditions, which were accepted: 

Terms of Surrender.—T he officers were to be 
allowed to go out with their side arms and private 
effects; the rank and file with everything save arms 
and equipments. 

A murmur of disapprobation ran along the whole 
line when it became known that we had surrendered. 
Capt. McGrath burst into tears, exclaiming. “ Boys? 
we have got no country now.” Other officers ex¬ 
hibited a corresponding degree of grief, while the 
soldiers were decidedly demonstrative in their man¬ 
ifestations of rage. Yet, what could be done? 
Rebel batteries were opened on us from seven dii- 
ferent directions, and there was no hope of re-en¬ 
forcements reaching ns. 

The Force Surrendered.— As soon as Jack- 
son returned from the village, our entire force was 
mustered on Bolivar preparatory to stacking arms 


turnpike. They heard a rumbling of approaching 
wagons. The column was halted, and in the dark¬ 
ness they waited for what might appear. Soon the 
advance of one division of Longstreet’s ammunition 
train came Iu sight. It was stopped, and the drivers 
and guards asked to surrender. 1 1 , was done quietly, 
and the wagon turned up the Mercersburg road. 
Finding out. what the prize iu their bands consisted 
of, the other wagons, one hundred in all, with 73 


is scarcely one but has lost an arm or leg. 

We shall see active operations resumed before 
long. Our advance is four or five miles out, and a 
rebel force composed of ten brigades of Louisiana 
and North Carolina troops are in our immediate 
front, and show a disposition to contest our further 
advance. 

A spirited cavalry and artillery skirmish took 
place this forenoon, iu which our men did well, and 
drove the rebels some distance. 

There are reports that the rebels are fortifying 
both Winchester and Martinsburgh, but they are 
not generally credited in military circles. A sud¬ 
den rebel dash on Cumberland is regarded as more 
probable, and measures have been taken to check¬ 
mate any such move. 

Movements in llic Weal. 

Mrssourti.—Early last week, Capt. Johnson, with 
seventy-five ofthe enrolled militia from RollaCo., 
attacked 70 guerrillasunder McDonald at Frederick, 


heretofore, tbe war will he prosecuted for the object of prac¬ 
tically restoring the constitutional relation between the Uni¬ 
ted States and the people thereof, in which Suites that, relation 
is or may he suspended or disturbed. That it is my purpose 
upon the next meeting of Congress, to again recommend the 
adoption of a practical measure, tendering pecuniary aid to 
the free acoeptauee or rejection of all the Slave States, to 
called, the people whereof may not then be iu rebellion 
against the United Slates, and which States may then have 
voluntarily adopted, or thercafier may voluntarily adopt, the 
immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery within their 
respective limits ; and that the effort to coloni/e persons of 
African descent, with their consent, upon the continent, or 
elsewhere, with the previously obtained consent of the Gov¬ 
ernment existing there, will be continued. 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1863, all persons held as slaves within any State or any desig 
nated part of a State, the people whereof shall then he iu 
rebellion against the United States, shall ho then, thencefor 
ward and forever free, and the Executive Government of the 
United Slates, including the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize nud maintain the freedom of such per- 


UST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Horses Strayed or Stolen—Vincent Seeley 

CiCer Mill Screws— Cow nr A- Co. 

Choice Native and Foreign Grape Vines — Lenk& rv. 

Grape Vines anil Currants by Mail—K. C Frost - 

To S ate Fair Exhibitors — J. Fraser At Co. 

A Situation Wsnipd ,is Housekeeper. 

1vac.li Trim— l.enk A Co 

Job and Newspaper Office for Sale—W. H. Gardner. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Valuable Improvements—Mason k Hamlin's Harmoninma 

®l)c Ncros (Houiicnser. 

— The latest accounts of Garibaldi's health are rather 
worse. 

— The cholera has been raging for some time past in the 
Mauritius. 

— The crops throughout France are now stated to be a fair 
average yield. 

— The Hon. Owen Lovejoy has been re-nominated for Con- 
gress in Illinois. 

— There i9 a field of twenty acres of broom com in Contra- 
Costa county, California. 

— The increase on Erie Canal tolls over last year already 
exceeds a million dollars. 

— Hospital accommodations in Washington for 20,000 pa. 
tients are now completed. 

— The Victoria (Australia) Telegraph Company have fifty 
offices and 1,516 miles of wire 

— The Rev. Thomas Starr King is rendering good servieeto 
the Union cause on the Tacific. 

— Christopher Becicwith, living in Huron county, Ohio, has 
eleven sons in the Union army. 

— Paris letters continue to speak of military preparations 
by France for any contingency. 

— The report in the N. Y. Times of the wounding of Maj.. 
Gen. Fitz John Porter is incorrect 

— The slave trade on the coast of Africa has nearly ceased 
since the treaty with Great Britain. 

— Gen. Rosecrans has been appointed Major General, ac¬ 
cording to the Cincinnati Commercial. 

— John L. Kicardo, the famous English advocate of free 
trade, died a short time since in London. 

— The Independent estimates that there are $200,600,000 
lying idle in tire hanks of New York city. 

— Four bales of cotton from Queensland, the first shipped 
from that colony, are cm their way to England. 

— Counterfeit Confederate notes to the amount of $100,000 
are said to lie In circulation iu Atlanta, On., alone. 

— Shakspeare’s birthday was this year celebrated with 
great re la/ at the Ballarat gold diggings, in Australia. 

Fifty-two thousand one hundred and eighty-eight per¬ 
sons visited the International Exhibition on the 2d ult. 

— Gen. Prince, and several other officers of Gen. Pope’s 
army, recently captured by tbe rebels, have been released. 

— Thomas Ewing, .lr. Chief Justice of tire 8upreme Court 
of Kansas, has resigned his judgeship and gone to the field. 

— The Richmond Examiner complains that the people 
exhibit an unwillingness to invest iu Confederate securities. 

— Out of a loyal population of not more than 160,000, 
Western Virginia has furnished over 16,000 volunteers for the 
war. 

— The Sioux City Register states that Secession Commis¬ 
sioners among the Indians are responsible for their insurrec¬ 
tion. 

— The boiling down of cattle has commenced again in 


sous, and will do no act or acts to repress such persons or ‘Australia, in consequence of the superabundance of animal 
any of them iD any efforts they may make for their actual food. 

freedom. , nr-.._.,—, .,.._. m_ . 


men, were also quietly laken and turned northward, altering them in all directions. They left one 

the sertesh drivorH hnlrh’nir the ruins minr/Wl W, mi.. i _, .1. , , 


the secesh drivers holding the reins, guarded by our 
own brave cavalry. Tbe train passed two miles 
west of Hagerstown, struck into the Greencastle 
road, and arrived here about 10 o’clock. Thus 
Longstreet lost his ammunition. Thus the entiie 
rebel army was thrown into a panic. 

“ Imagine the consternation of the enemy to hear 
of several thousand Yankee cavalry at Sharpsburg 
on the rear, cutting off their retreat, with General 
Burnside’s command thundering in front. Imagine 
them asking. ‘Where did they come from? What 
is behind us?’ Answering, with excited fears. ‘The 
Quakers are out in I’ennsylvania; the great, army 
which we have heard of gathering at Greencastle 
and Chambersburg has swept down to cut off our 
retreat.’ What other solution could they give? It 
would not occur to them that it was Miles’ cavalry, 
(or they supposed he was hermetically sealed, with 
no avenue for escape. No wonder they became 
panic stricken, and fled, casting aside guns, blankets, 
everything that was a hindrance to the flight” 

Re-occupation of Harper’s Ferry.— Harper's 
Ferry has been re-occupied by our troops without a 
battle, the rebels having abandoned it. 

The Army of Virginia. 

Little of stirring interest has occurred in this 
department of the Army, since last issue of the 
Rural, if we except what seems to have been a 
general reconnoissance along our entire line. 

A reconnoiteriug party, under command of Major 
I. M. Deeuos, of the 1st Maryland Cavalry, who is 
on Gen. Higel’s staff, and comprising two companies 
of the 9th N. Y. Cavalry, was pushed beyond Chan¬ 
tilly. Thirty-nine stragglers were taken prisoners 
and paroled. No pickets of the enemy were to be 
seen. A quantity of rebel knapsacks and camp 
equippage, and a large silk rebel flag, which bore 
evidence ol having seen service, and of having be¬ 
longed to the Beauregard rifles, was also captured. 

Col. R. B. Price, 2d Pennsylvania Cavalry, com¬ 
manding a brigade of cavalry ami two pieces of 
artillery, started the 22d, upon a reconnoissance 
from our front as far as Ashby’s Gap, which he found 
guarded by the Cth Virginia Cavalry, under Lieut.- 
Colouel Green, He discovered the pickets of that 
regiment, which he drove back to Ashby’s Gap, six¬ 
teen miles. This Gap is situated where Loudon, 
Fauquier and Clark Counties connect. There we 
engaged the enemy killing twelve, that fell into his 
hands, and wounding among others who were car- 
tied off by their comrades. We lost one only. 

Captain Perkins, of the 1st Vermont Cavalrv. a 


dead and three wounded. 

The day following, Cupt. Johnson, with 118 men, 
surprised a camp of 150 strong under Major Snider, 
and after a short fight the enemy fled. Snider was 
killed and (iiteen of his men were wounded. All 
their camp equipage—guns, blankets, and other 
property—was taken. On the same day, Lieut. Dil- 
Iod, with part of hia company, came up with the 
band, and again routed them, taking seven prison¬ 
ers and eleven horses. 

Major Hunt reports scattering Cunningham’s 
band near Sturgeon, iu a skirmish, and one man was 
wounded on our side and none killed. 

Maj. Anderson, commanding a detachment of tbe 
10th militia, recently had a skirmish with guerrillas 
in Monroe county, routing their forces and captur¬ 
ing the notorious guerrilla chief, Elliot Mags, and 
thirteen of his party, together with some horses, 
arms, and camp equipage. 

J. W. Henniffee, lately of Poindexter’s band, was 
captured in a street fight, having entered Cass Co., 
in disguise, and being recognized by persons 
present. 

Gen. Merrill is informed by authority deemed 
creditable, that. Porter himself crossed the river on 
the night of the 21st, from the lower part of Cala- 
way. Previous information indicates he has gone 
in that direction, arid has some force with him, but 
how much is not known. 

Gen. Ilalleck has received the following dispatch: 

St. Lons. Sept. 28—3 P. M. 

To If. W. Ilalleck. General-in-Chief;—Go neral 
Merrill reports that Col. Gurtuu, of the Missouri 
State militia, has captured Maj. Wells, Capts. Emory 
and Robinson, and Lieut Morrison, with several 
privates and important correspondence ofthe rebels. 
Also, that on the 25th inst, with a deiuchment of the 
9 th Missouri Sluie mitilia, he routed a party of some 
fifty guerrillas, taking five prisoners and a quantity 
of army horses, Ac. B. R. Curtis, Maj. Gen. 

Three hundred and sixty-three disloyalists of Car¬ 
rol county, Mo., have recently been assessed $10,000 
t>y the Board of Commissioners, appointed under 
General Order No. 3, fur killing and wounding 
loyal soldiers and citizens, and taking property be¬ 
longing to said person b; sums levied rarfge from 
$1,000 to $2,000 on each person assessed. If the 
amount is not paid wilkin ten days after notice, 
their property will be seized and sold. 

Kentucky.— The Augusta (Ky.) correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, says:—This place was 
attacked by 640 mounted rebels with two cannon, 
under the command of a brother of the guerrilla 
John Morgan. The Union forces under Col. Brad- 


Tbut the Executive will, on the first day of January afore- 
suiJ, by proclamation, designate the States and parts of States, 
if any. in which the people thereof respectively shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States, an.1 tlio (Act that any 
State or the people thereof shall on that day be in good faith 
represented in the Congress of the United States by members 
chosen thereto, at elections wherein a majority of the quali 
bed voters of sncli States shall have participated, shall, in 
the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such State and the people thereof 
are nut then in rebellion against the United States. 

That, attention is hereby called to an act of Congress, enti 
tied an act to make an additional act of war, approved March 
13th, 1862, and which act is in the words and figures follow 
lug: 

JJr it enacted by the Senate and Bouse, of Jiepresentaiives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled. 'That 
hereafter the following shall be promulgated as an additional 
Article of war for tbe government of the anny of the United 
States, and shall he obeyed nud observed an such article All 
officers or persona in the military or naval service of the Uni 
ted Stales, arc prohibited from* employing any of the forces 
under their respective commands foi the purpose of returning 
tngUIvch from service or labor who may have escaped from 
any person to whom such sen Ice or labor is claimed to be 
due, and any officer who shall be found guilty by a court 
martial of violating tills article, bhatl be dismissed from the 
service. 

Suction 2. And be it further enacted , That this act shall 
lake effect from nud alter its passage. 

Also to the 9th and 10th sections of an act entitled “An 
act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, 
to seize and confiscate property of rebels, and for other pur¬ 
poses,’'approved July 17, 1862, and which sections are in the 
words and figures following: 

Suction 9. And he. it further enacted. That all slaves of per¬ 
sons who shall hereafter be engaged in rebellion against the 
Government of the United Slates, or who shall in ally wav 
give aid and comfort thereto, escaping from such persons uuii 
luking refuge within the lines of the urmv, and all slaves cap 


— A Turin journal says that Colonel Charras, who was 
Minister of War under tbe French Republic, is in Garibaldi's 
camp. 

— In Minnesota, tbe bill extending tbe elective franchise to 
soldiers, passed the Senate on Thursday week, by a vote of 
13 to 4. 

— Capt W. D. Porter has been made a Commodore, for 
destroying the ram Arkansas, capturing Natchez, and other 
naval exploits. 

— All the prisoners in the penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia are to be temporarily removed to the old county 
jail at Albany. 

-— Gen. White is in Washington under arrest, to await an 
investigation of the circumstances attending tbe surrender of 
Harper’s Ferry. 

— Tbe Militia Enrollment in Indiana haB been completed. 
The returns show : — militia, 209,216; volunteers, 100,277; 
exempts, 32,869. 

— Capt. John Pereival, well known to the readers of naval 
history, died at his residence, in the vicinity of Boston, on 
Wednesday week. 

— On Monday, Lieut. Ludlow, Aid de Camp to Gen. Dix, 
effected an exchange of 10,000 rank and file and 300 officers, 
at Harrison’s Landing. 

— England exported over fifteen million gallons of beer 
last j ear, to say nothing of tbe vast quantity manufactured 
for home consumption. 

— Dr. J. II. B. McClellan, brother of tbe General, is 
among the volunteer surgeons who have repaired to the battle 
field from Philadclphia. 

— Several of the most prominent of French diplomatists 
had been summoned to meet in Paris, it was supposed to dis¬ 
cuss the Roman question. 

— Residents near the ford over the Potomac, at which the 
rebels crossed, say that 300 or 400 of them got out of their 


detachment of which regiment distinguished itself ford, numbering 120 men, took refuge in houses and 

fit Irul (F . «m A vm •* r* ♦ V. _. >. : — T 2 . . 1 AVI _ -1 


in the affair. Among the prisoners are Lieut -Col. 
Green, the rebel commandant, and two rebel Lieu¬ 
tenants. who were duly brought into head-quarters. 

Centrevillk. Va., Sept. 25th. —The advance, 
division of General Sigel’s corps, under command 
of Colonel Van Giba, 14th N. Y. V.. De Kalb Regi¬ 
ment,, reached this place, on Tuesday, the 23d inst., 
via Fairfax Court House. No euetny was found on 
the road to interpose any obstacle to the progress of 
the troops or to their taking possession of the forti¬ 
fications upon their arrival, except a few scattering 
horses, who fled before our scouts could bring their 


I . _ _ , be forever free of their servitude, and not again held ns slaves 

let, from the lower part of Cala- 6 k<ition to And be U further entpUd. l'lmt no slave eecap- 

formation indicates he has cone '’’K lllto “ny 3t»te, Territory, or the District of Columbia. 

, . .. ... .. , from uny Ot the States, shall be delivered up, or in any wav 

HO nUS some force with him, but impeded nr hindered of bis liberty, except for crime or some 
nown. offense against tbe law*, unless the person claiming said fugi- 

• ja /• i. • , tive slmlt first make oath that the person to whom the labor 

s received the lollowing dispatch: or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is his lawful 
St Loins Rent or o p owner, and has not been in arm* against the United Statei in 

st. loots, Sept. *8-3 P. M. tho present rebellion, nor in any way given aid or comfort 

'CO/.*. General-in-Ohuf :—General thereto ; and no person ctigae. d II, the military or naval eer- 
at Col. Gurtuu, of the Missouri viee of tile United Slates shall, under any pretense whatever, 
iptnml Maj Wells, Cants. Emery f ss H rae to . <leeido <m ll ‘. e validity of the claim of any person 
I Lieut Morrison with >1 to the service or labor oi any other person, or surrender up 

* ' un ison, W lln Stveial any such person to Uie claimant, on pain of being dismissed 

font correspondence Of the rebels, from the service. ■ 1 oemg dismissed 

dh ids!., with a deiuchment of the , ... . , , , 

militia, he routed a party of some 1 do licrcb >' c " J0,n U J 30U 1111(1 ah persons engaged 

iug five prisoners and a quantity ,tic nrilitary a "d naval service of the United States to 
B. It. Curtis, Maj. Gen. Observe, obey and enforce within their respective spheres of 

nd sixty-fhreedisloyalists of Car- ^ ^ ttC ( t . u,ld Bmions rwi ^ 1 ‘ u,d tho E - cuthe 

... J Will in due time recommend that all Citizens of the United 

V e iccen ^ y >een assessed $10,000 states who shall have remained loyal thereto throughout the 

joininissioners, appointed under rebellion, shall, upon tbe restoration of tbe constitutional 

0 . 3, for killing and wounding relation between the United States and their respective States 

Citizens, and taking property be- nn d people, if the relation shall have been suspended or dis 

irsoiiBj sums levied rarfge from lurbc< h he compensated for all losses by acts of the United 

n each person assessed. If ibe 8u ' t<B ' ittoludi,1 = thu loss of slavc8 - 

d within fen dajs after notice In witness whereof I have hereunto set my band, and caused 
be Seized and sold. tJie SCftl of 1,1 e United Suites to be affixed. Done at the 

[l. S.] city of Washington, this 22d day of September, in the 

e Augusta (Ky.) correspondent Jear of ou, ‘ L,,rd 1862 > “ nd of the independence of the 

Gazette , says:-This place was United States the eighty-seventh. 

„ kill ... , ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

uunted rebels with two cannon, „ . 

“ ) By order of the President: 

i o a brothei of the guerrilla u sewabd, Secretary of State. 

e Union forces under Col. Brad- _ 

0 men, took refuge in houses and 

, killing and wounding 90 of the Collision.-A collision took place on the Cum- 
be killed were three captains, berland Valle y Railroad ’ near Ua'' rl8bur & on the 
inger brother of John Morgan 25tb ult ’ _a train with troo P s ( the 2otb Ponnsylva- 
ly wounded was Lieub-Coloncl ™a Militia) running into a stationary train. Sev- 
eo. D. Prentice, of the Louisville cral carB were smasbed to splinters, ten or more 
>]n -wert, so evasnerfitod thtor men were killed : ^ more than thirty wounded. 


fired from windows, killing and wounding 90 of the 
rebels. Among the killed were three captains, 
one of them a younger brother of John Morgan. 
Among the mortally wounded was Lieut.-Colonel 
Prentice, a son of Geo. D. Prentice, of the Louisville 
Journal. Tbe rebels were so exasperated at their 
loss that they set fire to the houses in the place, and 
two squares of the town were burned. Our loss 
was 9 killed and 15 wounded. Tbe balance of our 
forces were taken prisoners. Subsequently a Union 
force from Maysville intercepted and attacked the 
rebels when they fled in a perfect panic. 


The Union Loss.— Itis understood that the Union 
losses, in killed, wounded, and missing, during the 
battleH in Maryland, are estimated at the War office 
as not exceeding sixteen thousand. Some regiments 
were almost entirely cut up. 


— Dr. George B. ljoandy, of Boston, died a few days ago 
by hemorrhage caused by drawing a tooth. It is supposed 
that an artery was severed. 

— Gen. MiteheU lias arrived at Port Royal and made a 
speech, in which lie calls himself a “very restless man,” who 
“don't know bow to be stiff.” 

— Peaches arc plenty everywhere. Tho Leavenworth 
(Kansas) market ia Hooded with them, and they bring only 
thirty-five cents per bushel there. 

— A largely attended Union meeting was held in New 
Orleans on the 18tli. at which Col. Jack Hamilton, of Texas, 
made a speech of the right stripe. 

— Count de Gasparin, formerly Minister of the Interior 
under Louis Ftiihppe, died recently at Orange, (Vaueluse,) 
Fiance, iu the 63d year of his age. 

— Large quantities of chrome have been shipped to Eng¬ 
land from New Zealand. Plumbago is likely to be added to 
the list of exports from that colony. 

_It is reported that three of the finest steamers on the 

Clyde—the Irons, the Giraffe, and the Clydesdale—have been 
sold to the Confederate Government. 

— Harvey E.'Brown lias been discharged from the Director¬ 
ship of the Hospital on Bellevue Island, for neglect of sick 
and wounded soldiers under his charge. 

— Iowa is the first. State to fill her quota under the caff for 
600,000. She lias every man in the field by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment, and aff for three years or the war. 

— AntJetani Creek, near which the great buttle of Wednes¬ 
day week was fought, is a tributary of the Potomac, running 
through Washington county, Maryland. 

— Win. H, Banks, a promising young man of 25 years, 
brother of Maj-Gen. Banks, died on Tuesday week at the 
water-cure establishment in New Jersey 

— Iu Connecticut drafted men are allowed to choose what 
companies liiey will go in, with the consent of the captain, 
but have no part in the choice of officers. 

— A company of Florence Nightingales lias been formed in 
Dcarhorn, Mich., of 100 young women, pledged to search out 
families of volunteers nad supply their wants. 

— Among tbe Americans in Paris early last month was 
Mr, Townsend Harris, late Diplomatic Agent of tho United 
States in Japau, on his way home to the United States. 

— By a recent arrival from Europe, the Commissioners of 
the Central Park, New York, have received a veritable gon¬ 
dola. It was purchased by Mr. John A. C. Gray, in Venice. 
































ittavkets, Commerce, fee 


Storks —Yearlings. *7(58.00; Two years old, $14<o;i5; Three 
years old, $ 18n 19, ^ ’ 

dHKKP 4Xit Lamms —0255 at market. Prices in lots. J2.00.iC2,- 
7fi-H. h e*!r». ‘3IKK.13 so 
HlDRS - 7^7Sc » It). Tallow —7^@7>ic. 

Pkltm - 87O.H.*I Call Skui*—8 (.j19c ii 16. 

Vkal Calvks, from $0,00Ca3),00 


]\'[ ASON Sc H AMLIN’S 

HARMONIUMS AND MELODEONS, 

Wairantea the bust ixaTROUKSTS of the cl orb in the wor’d 
See Ualitlogu** containing LmtiumOy to (heir superiority from 
the most eminent musician* CoilBlautly exluliiterl in compe 
HtHin with iiistpumente of the uthet host makers, they have 
never in * single iosTaao* (ailed to take the highest price The 
only Roun Me oat. ever swamed to reed inNt.rumant> iu this 
country "as to one <>i these. I ‘rites of Haittiouiuins, (of which 
several new styles me now first olk-red,.I SDH to ftWKl raeti, ol 
vtelijileon-*, *45 tj> i.’ui each Now York waro-rnumH.nl Vos ft 


^CADEMY OP PINE ARTS 

OVER ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, 

13 NOW OPEN, 

With the Finest Collection of Statuary and 
Paintings in the States, 


J OSIAH CARPENTER, 

PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

.T ay fStreet, JNY-w York, 

dn!.«l°t r th;^r B , n(] ot , 1 “‘. r3 N* ry d f5« ri t’tion Of Couotry Pr*- 
auc« at, the highest market iuic.es. Advances made on coimigo- 
ment,, and Country Produce bought for cash * 

hs *~* r ~ A 11 Fannenaand Shipper* should semi to Min) Tor one of 
his weekly * ( >n „ H rents ” It contain* the New Yotin rice* 
i f farm ptodnee each week. Sunt li eu to any address. (V>7-Ht 

A HSIGNEICS MAhK OP REAL EST\TE — On 

-L-V Premises at Hillsdale, State of Michigan iry motion 
on-Tueaday ami Wednesday, the 7th aurl kth dayi % O ’ .Xr! 
IfeA commencing it III o'clock, A M, will nil I over I msi 
of imfkovkii 1.4Jen in and ai(joitiinsr the Village ami Cnlb*m» 

t ilse U a’i H, ^ 1 rl2 t !l imt (mreljaaers, Tram one acre upwards^- 
A , .M iu es east of .ini \ ilimre lino tkk) no res one half Im- 
ScTa is ""“* ye'oftHe VilWe, in lots of 4(1 to sn acres, a 
overS tklll acre*of wild lands lying In the Southern tier iff townl 
in Hillsdale county, ud. nt Ml to «u acre* Hillsdale Vill M * 
I* a thriving and healthy Village, ,-u which p are Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege Is located. A schedule aod brief dem-riptlou of these land* 
S?*Fy® hhtained after the AtU of Septemher next, by addressing 
tha eulwcilber, at Hljl*dale, Hillsdale Co,, Michigan. Thumb — 
One-fourth down; hflln.n< v p, jong time. 

, n _, RLACKMAR, Assignee of Ekroiv Black mar. 

August fith, I8ti2. 6fi7-Mt 


Iturui New-Vorliv, ORL-e* ) 

ROOHKSTkR, SKKTKM1IKU 3dt.ll. 1862 I 

Tux changes are very few and may be noted by the table 
below. 

Rochenter Wholesale Price#. 

Flour nod drain. Egg*, dozen. 10®10o 

Flour, winter wheat,$6.26(a'fi75 Honev, box. I2@l4c 

Flour, spiiug do, 4.7fi(u)6U0 Candles, box. ll(ail(^»c 

Flour, hue.kwheat... 0 00 <§0 00 Candle*, extra_ 12@12.%c 

Meal. Indian. I •»•.. I 18 Boot*. 

-WVo .« App!os l)U «hel.... 2fe>)30o 

r e f n olT C ** 11,5 dried'fith... 4@4JSc 

Q° ro ' ? 1d . VftSS" 1‘caehes, do. 1*4140 

S orQ '«?mI■io'h.'.Vn'* A-l-fiT' [Cherries, do. 10mile 

h ” Plume. do. 7@8* 

n*riev y fu'Tiie Potatoes. 3-5-i45c 

o Ar ifihflaV. If Me# ftnd 8fcln«. 

Buckwheat. Mg'"*. Slaughter. 4SCo)5o 

Beans. l.Aftal ,& Calf...,. . 7(ulSc 

Meat*. Sheep Pelts. $0.2601,1 25 

Pork, moss.*10.50311.00 Lamb Pelts. 25ofctU-'25 

Pork, clear. l2.UtXuilZ.A0 Seeds. 

Dressed hogs, cwt- 3-6U(jS ».60 Clover, medium, f-l 26(a)4.60 

Beef, cwt . 4 igj® 6 00 Do large. t»,00u<6,2S 

goring hnnhfi, each l.*»J3 2.00 Timothy. 2.(1Q@2.2S 

Mutton, s*rc*SS... Byufin Sundries. 

Hams, smoked_ ltKolllH^c. Wood, hsrd.$S.uU(45.00 

Shoulder*. ,5u)5v iCl Wimd, soft. Soib&UO 

Chicken*. ftaUks. Coal. .Scranton_ 58Ufia6.A0 

Turkeys. ftudUC C»al. Pitteton. 5,5»;ai5.60 

Geese. 40®A0o Coal. Shaninkin... 6.fiO©AAfl 

Ducks P pair. SSd)44n. Coal, Char. 7@8c 

Hulry, Am. S*H hill...*1 hWil 75 

Butter, roll. 125013c 81 raw tun.fi.0(l@s.fl» 

Butter, tirkin. Ufa Ike Hav, tun ... H .iJdniM on 

Cheese.. 6M</7%c Wool, P Ih.. Btfi.ate 

Lard, tried. duilD-.c 1 W'h I fetish halfhhl. 325 m3. Sfl 

Tallow, rough. edifice Codfish. uiiintaL... 4.aX(6A.25 

Tallow, tried. 8®8Jio I Trout, half bbl.32533.60 


THE WOOL MARKET.**. 

NEW VOItK. 8 hut 23—This market is rather qntet but very 
[Ifttl for a:l deHcnlitmus of low and inediiuu tleocea — sale* of 
16,0110 It* medium fleece at fee, and Uu.uOu tb* Mag ad ore at .38c. 

Saxony Fleece M4fb....fern,82 

Amencan full-hluoil Merino.. .. 00^82 

Amerioau halt and three-lourths Merino.ttkufe 

Arn^ncftii iNAnive un(T nuarter Merino.62,n to 

Extra imlled. .... fen58 

Snperflue pulle I.. ll'.'.'.lseaM 

No I pulle. . 4H„ an 

LatnbV pulleii. 

California fine, unwashed._ 1.3*JL«6 

California common do.vid -30 

Peruvian washed.40^60 

Co i I in n Merino unwashed.S4<n.t4 

CbiliAn Metixa unwashed. 32,1.34 

Valparaisu unwashed..... U i 22 

South American Merino auwnahed...,.28(ni3'l 

South Auiurican Mestiva unwashed......20 t ,27 

South Ameiican cinmooo weehed.23,125 

South American Rlitre Itios do. 25M27 

South Americas! uuwaahed.17,yl9 

South American tfurifnva waehed.37 „ 40 

Cape Guod Hope uowaahed. SOtnfe 

East India wanued.A5a46 

African unwashed.25<vi27 

African washed.— 41)‘rt)45 

Mexican unwashed. V.Y..2t(s ISO 

TexAft.. r . ..—III ’oo^ajiKi 

Smyrna »jnwa«h#?a—.. 2 ifa)?& 

Sm vrns <v«»hed . X6 a 46 

Syrian uuwashed. YYYYYYY.Y.'.'‘j2(g)26 

\I.i»,VjNV, Sept 23. -A very dull market The stock of de 
•irable r|tialine*i* quito moderate No sales of moment have 


A large number of splendid new works are just added, inolud 
ing works by 

MORELAND! 


T O L E D O NURSERIES. 

ALL KINDS OP 

FKUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Grapo Vines, 

Shi-iib*, Roses, efec-. 

At AVIIOLESALE AND UETAIL. at very low rates- 

currants. 

Red Dutch and Black Naples. 2 years old,.*15,00 p 1.000 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Flonghton's Seedling, 2 years old,. .$15,00$7 1,000 

NOItlYAT SPKUCE, 4 feet, well branched.*125.00 do 

8C4XT4HI PINE, 8 feet, wot] branched,.$140,00 do 

GEO. JIA.ICICR., Toledo, Ohio, 
6f50-8t Succoasor to Fuhnefltoek h Raber 


SHATER! 

PALMER8 MARBLES, &a, 

The new and third season has commenced. 

Family Tickets. ... 

Season Tickets.... "JJ 

Single Admission. .• ^ 

Open daily from 9 A. AL till 6 P. M.; and on Saturday 
evenings from 6 to 10. 

J. HUMPH REV, Manager 


A K»rv jVNI.I NAV"S r CLAIMS! 
Pension*, Boanlf, AriPars of Pay and [Vita Miiotif, 

Due 0 flic erg, Soldier*. Seamen, and Marine*, their Widow*. 
Orphan children and heir* at law. promptly collected nn ro£ 
Houable Uirnift,.uid Without charge Until Che claim* are real- 
Ued, by 8AM If EL V NILKS, (late nfthe Oeneial L»uil Office,) 
miutart. Naval ano OgtiKaAL Aiucnoy, (eatabiished in 1867.) 
Wasiunotom City, D. D. ' 

July, I8 8Z__ 656-fSt 

JAMES TERKY fe CO., 

U • DEAX.KK8 IN 

8T0VES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

SHrer Plated Ware. Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

A I ,80, 

Manufacturers of KKDZIE’S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators. 
l“ d i? Til1 ' Copper Zinc, Sheet Iron, 

*o., etc., t>0 ft HI State Street. Rochester. N V. 


T° _&JR OWERS. 

FLAX is wanted in large quantities, 

FOR CASH, 

and at paying prices. No charge for effecting sale*. 

Send samples to JAMES P. TRAVERS, 

Sept. 13, 18C2. 40 Beekman St, New York. 


BOSTON, September 24 —'There is no change to notice eince 

onr vast 

lax on y and Mer..tine, . .6A<£fil 

i'iiU bluod .fe«62 

t and Jj blood,.fitoife 

Joinmon.64,«fe 

t’lliled, extra,.lio,,/ fit 

Do superfine.(Kcife 

Do No. 1.4.5',i 6u 

Do No 2,.UOirilil 

Vestern mixed,.6,5i,60 


(jErsJJE NURSERY, 

W. T. & E. SMITH, 

GENEVA, 3NT. ”5T., 

Invite the attention of 

PLANTERS, NURSERYMEN and DEALERS, 

to their large stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

of the most desirable aorta. 

J200.000 Graja, Vines, 
of the new early sort*, at reduced prices. 

Nl.ru\vb«rry I^lnnls 
of Triomph* du Gund, Wilson'* Albany, ami other fine sorts. 
Our Wholesale Catalogue will be furnished to all who apply 


THE GKOVF 1 SniHSRKV.-DR 

, L i 01 . 1 , 1 ?, A „ Kl ^, V!, i ,,Tl i Tiik flitovK if 0 , Cook Co .Il- 
UNOW,still *ellaalI kind*,it \utgrry •fuck, suited to the North- 
war;!, Print. Ornamental and Timber Tree*, Splendid Evkr- 
okkuv.m, aiu'u til mpc " Hinii'l Fruits,''of tin heat sorts, near Vm 
varieties ot hardy Shrulwaml Flowering I'lnnt*, snd some that 
lire tender ! I’ ant, Aspnragll* Rind*, he., ail • hrmesl and 

good, anil at rate* b*xotl on the prim of farm product* and la- 

nor - nearly all at an average of le«* than hall the price* of ft 
v<*n.n*MK fv I I rir Id nor flxt.ra, wiirrnnti^U mrIV>. *lVrrr>\ to 

known euHtnuiers, Cash with the order. Priced List* and infor¬ 
mation SRKK. e/M.r 


Texan,. 

Smyrna, washed,. 
Do unwashed,.... 

Syriau.. 

Lape. 

Crimea. 

Bueno* Ayres,_ 

Peruvian, washed, 
Canada.. 


.OtXfCOU 

.80 * -id 

Id <il27 
.Ido'Sl 
. 28*31 
.ldtdSfl 
18 a 56 
.2(1 a 44 
6Vgdo 


(J.R0CERIES, PROVIS IONS , SEED8, FRUITS, Ac. 

IVT_ J. IcTOINTTFLOE, 

wiioi.rsai.k a.vp uktail 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

90 13 lift kilo Streat, rtoolieust-er, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes 
Greem and Dneil Fruits, Ac tTJT Pure Wines and Liquors; 
and Rectified Whmky, for Medicinal purpo*es. (640 


VALUABLK IMPROVKMKIVTS. — MaSOX & HaMLIS'B 
HARifO.virHS, containing the new Adtomatic Sivsll, K..vkr 
S r0l 'i A« i un- now considered greatly superior to Melodeone, 
both for churches and parlors. The *80 Harmonium ha* 
more power of tone than any $150 Melodeon. They combine 
<wedness, power. durahiJity, cheapness. Prices $60, *15, $80, 
$100, $ 125, $200, *250, *300, *350 and *400. Send for a 
ireular to M.inox & Hiklis. Boston, Mass., or Masok 
Brothbrs, Agents, New York City. 662 4t 


A. R TS/L S FOU SALE. 

BENNETT &TBANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW A.Y 1 ) KBAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

•Tttolg«oii, Mriohisvan, 

fpy *ale some of thn choicest Farminii La.vdr In the State 
of Michigan Mtuilta principally in the Counties of .Jackson. 
Raton, and Ingham. Said lurid* are mo*tlv improved farm* of 
from forty to one thousand acres, well located, and will be sold 
at reaxnnable rate*. ' 

PerBuns wishing to purchnse farm* in the West, would do well 
r. ur 1 8U ^ d 61-111 beforepurchaslog elsewhere. 

O. W. BENNETT. E. HiMCKER 


, - ' • - s' • -- ^ .V6iUfi oM Also, ti lftrtro Stock 

tandariT anil Dwmf Pear, Peach, Plum, and Cherry fret 
Diana, Concord, and Delaware Grape Vine*. 

White Grape and Cherry Curiant*. .Ire,. Ate. 

Lf7i S * ni1 for E MOODY k SON, 

w ’ Mt Niagara .Nurseries, i-ockport, N. Y 


R ECEIVER’S MALE OK NURSERY STOCK- 

The unriurhlyiifld. appotntnd receiver of the Nursery Stock 
or thei late firm ot (.hkiJOky k IJoLOBiliTU. now mfet * the same 
M to l^Hleri ao'ii Nur^ryuieu 

Tb»« stock of fi>rtv thoununtl Dwarf Pears, 80,000 

StAutlaiffH ; »;herneH ; UVNM) Apple TreeM : and a large 

van»*ty of fCVMruieOUH and i »ruanier»t«l Kln ulm. »>u the late (arm 
of JaMK.s H DkKUfiHr, ®cijui»jipg the Nurverv or Ki.LWAN(JKi< 
« J*ARnY. The Property in ilesinible, and will be eold low. 
Application should \h* made at once to 

PATRICK BARRY, Receiver, or to bin Acrent, 
Rochester, Aug. 1, \m. JAS. H. GREGORY 


\ IHONTII!— r VVANT TO HTRR AqeXTS 
f lP, •/-' Oouoty per oicmth and eYpeuses, to a< 
^ e ' vll| R Aluchine. Addrow, with “lamp, 
W2rV2t S. MaDISOV Mr rad 


, r ' , fi ,]p " ce of the bride's father, on the morning of the 

ri*x?o Sei !) e B^oL- h T, RoT , ITorrkv, Hr. LYMAN W. WII, 

E*q)botli'of Ithlwa, N. V le8t daughter ° f LRma Atwatrr . 


'PO GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Oliappell Sc Sprague, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


VtIiV^V 1 '."'^ NEW YORK n„«l CANADA! 

J. the N Y (.etitial Commercial College, established l*fe. of- 
ter*, hv recent, acquisition*, the combined advantages of «|| Com 
mercial Inatitatlon*. concentrated in a cmirvo of instruction of 
the most thorough and iiractiral character Price of fuition 
One-fourth eas than similar Cel ege*. Agents and Corro*rm.jd- 
ents wanted, C. A. WALWORTH. L L. B„ Principal, 

Rome. Onuifla Hn V V 


JJNT«EKe;OLL-S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 

These machines have been tkstkd i.v tiik most thorough 
MA lYNBR, throughout this and foreign countries, to the number 
of over 1,200. 

The Hohsk Powkr is worked by either wiikki. or capbtaj*, 
and iu several important points possesses unequalled merit. 

We invite all those wanting such machine* to write for our 
Catalogue, containing full information, with opts, pmokh, &c, 
or call and examine personally. All orders promptly attended 
to by addressing INGKRSOLL k DOUGHERTY, 

664-StoamJ Green F'oint, King's Co., L. L 


TMnrw' vi ! le ' Michigan, Sept 20th. 1.862, ORANGE CRUT- 
umfo dii7R f ' n ^ B0n0 J VV ' * s - L Chaodook, aged 11 months 

iim' r *v nKleD 'i*?, lch ' Sept Wth, of congestive chills. SETH W. 
of Le Rovin' V yearS> S0 ” ° f tho latu ThoS ' Housk. formerly 


Your Non* need a Bcraiwhs* Education; without it they 
may plow and reap a-s thei* grandfathers did before them bu t 
they cannot, without Mich instruction, intelligently, methmib 
cally, or accurately, *et about tho aXicoeesfui prosecution of that 
especially coso, business, Modwo Agricultuce There i* one 
!!or,m^ki M „ f" coixmrw. and hut one, wlieni .student* « r „ 
thoroughl v trained, as well as theoretically 'aught— where 8 U» 
l« weelca attendance secures a perfect knowledge of every legal 
I’l'Oueduie in every known branch of enter prim, and a 
reuiH- aptitude or skill m pructieol busines* mailers. 

B or miurmiitroQ, ndNJrew th»* I*riticipal ul' ’ Eu Mtnlr/ 

Mercantile Colle 0 e Koohestep, N Y. m ii 


.$5.2.6'u:ft..fe 
. ft.45i .H6,fe 
. 6.2N5l6,75 
6.8ft®6,25 
. 6.iKXu!«,75 
6,26(«j7>,6i) 
5.7fen«.fi0 

Jiumy .it.ues.fM,.. G.lM!(rj16.2S 

r.xtrn Genesee and city brand*,..,.. . S.siv,.11.75 

Corn Meal is atea-ly ami iu active request at.*|,ofei>],J91) ini) tbs 
Gkaix -A fair market for Wheat, with a good demand Sale* 
in lots, al $I.Y5 for winter rod .State, *1.26 f ,, amber do; a car 
load of good Michigan wils .old on p t. T’.ve I* held at file foi 
We-terii. ami Wts for State. There is nn ahnmlant siihply.bf 
heated and damaged Corn olleriilg, for which ateadv price* are 
obtained, hut strictly round Wurdurn mixed is scarce; ea'esftt 
5 <<uASe for II 11*01.1 I>d and ht'a'cd. Barley ih in request, and hold 
aw endeavorjn,; to obtain »n advance on Saturday'* price" - 
Oat* lower, v-itfi afuirinquiry; sale* Stale at 67c. 

BUFVAI.O, Srj't. 29. Ft.opu—T ho mnrket moderately active, 
for inter".!- and home consumption. Sole* llliunii. halter's at 
?6 2ft; choice double extra white wheat -n Louis ,it $6, double 
extra Ohio and Indiana at *5,7.5. extra Wisconsin at. $ft,|fi, double 
extra white wlieat Illinois at. *6.60; donbln extra white wheat, 
Wisconsin for extra and *»,H7.*.s t'or double extra 

Michlpan; extra (.anatla nt S.5,3ft -closing quiet-. ICve Floor — 

* T" l ' < - " it 1 hut. litthi doing,- nominal at $3.2Jt;. $3,- 

40. and $3 76 tor very choico. 

Grain- The Wheat market active for rod winter, with good 
demand .Spring iu moderate request Sales red winter Ohio in 
two lots at *1.18to; red winter *1.13 V. a.liDor Michigan at$l • 
Hki; am her winter in three Iota nt S',14 - c using firm with an 
upward tendency. Gon, -Thit nmrket quiet with only Hinder- 
lit* hi.sitn-") doing, sound in good demand and scire Un- 
Biiuinj in moderate distillitic demainl S.-iles prime yellow at47c 
sound V-HMteru mixed at -lie — closing very quiet. Oata-Thc 
market In in. with good demand and light' stock; no sales iu- 
porte.l; uomimil at «k} for No I C'hlcoeo. Bariev in fair de- 
iioind wdh light stock; no sale* reported; nominal at 76e for 
J’" n ®,Lsnnda. Rye dull and inactive, rioniinnl at 46c for warm, 
a^'orddig'ti^u^lStr ^ <tlU1R 10 ^ ,llr dguiund at *a;'«'*a,23(".'$2,37. 1 aO 
Siixpk - Nominal, rales Illinois Timpthv at 81,76; Onnarta nmn- 
717Vi2 # ihi ' 1U> ' lil,| f ,au Iimotliy at *2.23 Clover jo. Flaxseed 

i.i!t R< rli 8 .i?a ’ s, i~.^ ark ‘! t nulpt for moat kinds, except, hum* and 
lard, tm winch them 1* a tair demand lit Improved prices. Turk 
J 1 . 1 ’ W<“)$11. light me**, sio,.r*h),flo. Sugar-cured 
ham 1, sacked, 111 ni at. 9C; plain haips, 8c, Prime lard urm at 9c 
Shoulders, Be White li.sli, $2,62'-,; Trout, $2.7.5. No m”** Beef 
in market and tin demand lor^ it. Choose IIrin atH-iSkc, with 
tendency. RocetplB from dairymen fair. The stock 
here and in tho country is light. Cuuricr. 


Fancy and Extra II III I HU ITU 111! 

Common to good Western. 

Extra Michigan. Wisconsin, Indiana, &c, 

Extra .... 

CommOn Canadian. 

Extra Canadian,. 

Fancy Gonesoo. 


^ AHVERT1HENO TERMS, In Advance—THlRTY-FrvB 
OK.VT8 a Link, each insortlon A price and a half for extra 
display, nr 52.8; cent* per line of spnee. Spkoial Noticks (fol¬ 
lowing rending matter, leaded.) Sixty Cent* a Line. 

*3f“The immense circulation of tho Rural Nrw-Yorkxr — 
full twenty thoueand mom than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agent*, ke.. ke„ who necessarily depend upon the People of 


-» U Y THE BEST 

AT TUB 

EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


WR a MA IN r un fall IS VERY EXTENSIVE, and in 
quality the VERY BEST. We give prices below, and for par¬ 
ticular* iuvite you to send for our Catalogue Prices per 1000 
as follows, and most things at, same rate per 100. 

Apple Trees, 5 to 8 feet, fine, *45; 4 to 5 feet, *20. 
Standard Pear, ti to 8 ft, extra, *250; 4 to 6 ft No. 1, *200. 
Dwarf Pear, very extra, *200; No. 1, $130. 

Standard Cherry, very extra, $ 60 ; Dwarf, * 70 . 

Plum. large stock, and best in State, $200. 

Plum, No. 2, *100. 

Peach, No. 1, $50; No. 2, *25. 

Hornet Raspberry, fine stock, $5 100. 

-Apple Seedlings, $3; Norway Spruce, Arbor Vitas, Anger 
and Orange Quince stools, cheap. 

II. BOOTH WICK A SON, Dansville, Liv.Co.,N. Y. 


TOH AND NEWSPAPER office for SALE. 

r J n nr-j ot a imying office, in a growing town, or will ex- 
coauge for m y dosuuption of rnal estate, at cash value. This 
Isa good chance lor a practical printer 

ff-H.il IRON Fit, Amboy, Lee Co. III. 

P O H 8 E S 

STRAYED OK STOLEN, 

Fron, tin. premises nr VINCENT SKELKY, mUan, Xiupara 
: 9 t.A- r , two horses, one color aorrrl, sti-ined laco l.wu white 

stlai- ifith Fra * 111,(1 TlMi O’hurbrowniah black, sma l 
*VV ,,1 . ,lu * ferehnnil. one while hind foot, both hor*es six year* 
h.'L..,a y ,^ V i '"'""-"I' giving information where they may 
be found will be liblindly rewarded. 604-21 J 


Wheat, it is the hkst, himi'I.k.st, chkm-kst and only Machine 
ever in von led, that thoroughly accomplishes this desired end. 
it clean* from 150 to 200 bushels pur day, and a boy can operate 
it, and it* exceeding 

Ii o W X” jR. X O 3D 

Brings it within the reach of every Fanner. On receipt of 
SIX DOLLARS, a Machine (with printed instruction* for oper¬ 
ating.) will be shipped a* directed I'Lovu wishing to engage in 
tho sale of the machine and purchasing by the dn/.eo will have 
a fair discount made to them All orders to he addressed to 
CHAPPELL A SPRAGUE, Rochester, N. V., 
®®-13t Sole Manufacturers. 


VINES AND CURRANTS BY MAIL-For 
\ *, » • "nc each Delaware, Coucnt, Diana, and Lucy Winfon 
Mielatti'i- alpue ftOct* (lie whole crop Of Which was nicked 
ami marketed, this year, by Augusts th; week* before Up. Del 
ii-'.-ue Si, M’Vni heat Ourraajls, iucluding Cherry La if-.ihie 

Address^^'^K^O- mfiSy*ir l ? l | t ' ,r ?v ,c ' ll ' ,I 'i in ( ' lr <'- ll "d'.'renee' 
AJuress r. G. I- KOSI, HitrhUnrl iSttrsorloH, (P. 0.) N. Y. 

I ^ 1-A 4 1 I i l * IF’ rS- —25,000 onu j car old, front 
-I V|,| ' y ihrifiy and tine, at fid per then-and 

f,u A ot <lrCaS ,, , , LKNK&CO.. 

bD4 9t Humboldt Nurrorlca, Toledo, Ohio. 

QHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN 

Grrapo Vinos. 

Lk.nk & Co., Offer for sale i large stock of Native anil Foreign 

Ue “ P '% l Sd foflpii^ult 0 tmi&l a ” ,J m0Stv;ilu,U>l " 

Address LENE k Go 

'’’■i-'.n Humboldt Nureai v,. QM# 

r r« ST , ATI ' : “'A « U EXHIBITORS,—Potent* for 

I inventions and improvement* obtained on very lavor- 
, ,’i'' V'!', tns V, f x auun a ti o tisan it opinions without charge. Vp- 
d. ‘^Patent, Agency Rooms, No. US Arcade, r m . c i| T nver 
tho l ost-Ofiiee j fraBER & CO. 


Foreign and American Horticnltural Agent 

AND OOmMISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION mid SAJ liOOJVISS 

No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York. 

Abb kinds of new. rare, and Seedling Plant*, Fruits, Flowers 
Tree*, Vines, Shrub*. &r. : Iron. Wire and Rustic Work, French’ 
English ami American Glass. Patent Heaters, Foreign and 
Amencan Book*, Magazine*, Papers, nates, Design*, Drawings 
oic All Liorticultuial Novelties, as aood hs introduced. 

orders. Ac, will receive tho personal attention of the 
Proprietor. 6a:t tr 


Tiik following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, kc 
bo obtaiutfd at the Otlice of tho Rv awi. Nkw-Yorker. W 
also furnish other books on Rural Affair*, issued bv Ami 
publishers, at the usual retail prices,—and shall add new 
as published. 

American Farnter'a Ency¬ 
clopedia.$4.04 

Allen'* Am. Farm Book... UK) 

Allen * Diseases of Domes¬ 
tic Animals .0.76 

Allen * Rural Architecture 1.26 
Allen nn the Grape ...... 1,00 

Ain. Architect, or Plan*for 

Country Dwelling*.6.60 

American Florist’s Guido 6 76 
Barry * Fruit Gardeu.1.26 

Ulubn’u It'nrriiur n! Ifntruy 1 OR 


TIIK C’ATTI-E MARKETS, 

SKp T 23 .—The current prices fo 
all the markets a re as tollows: 

First quality. 79 cwt i 

Ordinary quality. ' 

Common quality,_. 

Inferior quality,. 

„. . COWS A.VD CALVES. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality. 

VKAL CALVES. 

First quality. 

Ordinary qual it-y. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality. 

SHEEP AXD LAMBS. 

Prime quality. 

Ordinary,. 

Common. .. 

Inf brio r,.. 111111111111111 ”' 

n . , 8W1.VK. 

Cora-fed. 

.«-,& 

qU,l i tv boeres, tilin' !)o in 1/ cooro dm es 

‘ ‘;°°Tt Ca ^ on ^aii vn\ have noiieocl for wjvornl \vonkn 
1 ancti, excooton drovc.s of the* noonwt mmlil v iu 
i' 'i !Lc fi I * )i> itiHj Inil fifilit hav»T not been rmick aiifl mVnv 
drove, must.,fn IoNmw York in <ir 8 t bamM ° ^ a “ a mmy 

aw. 

fe:::;:;::::::;:::::;::*:™ « : i « 

I'hices—T he following are the ruling prices; 
. 

siipiiii III 

Fir^lleavviirlmo'di’i '* 3 *’' ^ i ,b lor l 'W'* 5 tiUur 8 , 3 fi 

•SSSM tdlkS'ffi; ,M “«*' • 

SKSar'® 

Vf" "Id.Yv,!');^'* 7 '^ 8 ’'' 0 ' Two ,,!d . * 11 @ 15 ; Tliree 

,b i Tallow- 7 •# 07 «o. 

re ^^""'." 0 . 6 fl«h Calf Slclris— 8 :,i u C jq ft 
8 w ivu--<»’ TUtBS—si, 7 * 3 ( 2 ,ih); extra, $3 25 'a -3 60 

snitresBed’ udn rt ,' r «»All. 43 ()’.- ’ Fat Hog* 

. r. eU > uo “ 0 - Still-fed. none. Kurin,. r*i„ a <u hr* 


Johnston's Agricultui'al 

Chemistry .. j.25 

Do. Kleioeutsof .kg.Cheiu- 

istry aiulGeoliigy.l.oo 

Do. CatechiKm of Chetnistry 

for Schools. 25 

Lang* troth oo the Hive and 

Bonny Bee. 1.2S 

Lsiiclmi i Hut Houses_1.26 

Liebig's Familiar Letters 

to farmers. 60 

LlnslBi'a Morgan Horse*. 1.00 
Manual nf Agriculture, by 

Emerson & Flint.. 76 

M! ner'sKne-kcn perSMan uall.00 
Miles on the Hum's Foot. 60 

Ml I burn ou Cow. 26 

Modern Cookery by Miss 
Acton arid Mrs'S J Hale 1.26 


( > IV .-V < ; I i VT‘M vi ,%• |i;s-,u greatly 
ai ," i i Lt w l:ole*alo pricn* to Club* Twelve 
esol the be*t hardy kind*, chiefly Delaware and Diana in 
•n ground, aiel more than one acre under glass New price 
| l l trB n‘- 1 Catahigue, Sixth Edition, will he 
1 tl '^ andconUnnes to be the 

.In Ti , 1 - -" V ;. a “ l , n t,ie language Sent for 2 three-rent 


»5,(XX,i60 1 0U 
<MjiOO®45,00 
-'io.iKkkiSfi.ou 
26,(kX.a 28,00 


great, care. Tho two best kfndl are, Hr*t, liirtletT-' ainUecoud 
Triumpho de Gaiul, Plant.* of these kinds mply for delivery by 
tho dozon, hundred, thousand, or greater number. ’ 

“LANDMARKS AND IONA INDEX” 

Will be printed on fine paper and puhlit.hed monthly for One 
Dolkn a j ear, or to clubs of six, four dollars; or twelve seven 
dollars; and twenty, ten dollars. Single nrn hers In 
The matter at the end of the year will equal three'gnnd *i'/*d 
voliii'ie*. and will constitute a Book of thn Vine, a Print Book 
ber 0 ready fthUt!ftnk ‘ U ’ ^ a Boo^Hh^W, August I’nt 
_ Iona, near Peek-kill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


QIDER JVE ILL SCREWS 

SORF Wd r IV tuP ‘w;,r 1 'n A , N0 ?®8T CHIRR MIL 

tkri,l I n- bole length, 4 feet Length , 

thread, 3, 1 -, teat. Diameter of Screw,-| inches, Weight inclur 
lug nut, 125 pounds. Price $7.60 euc\i Manufacturei! by 
__ COWING & CO , Seneca Falls, N, Y. 

W ANTED-A SITUATION AS HOUSEKEEPER I 
a Gentleman * family, or to take charge of an irividii 
!\ri? "j'w ^ llt ’ coofitr3'. Gooil t’Gft'rences tfiven Ad 


T rees and plants at low phi 

i * CO.'S WHOLESALE CATALOGUE, Sc 

mt l ,jf }. ■°-', n! Pre*eutiug Nnwoy Stock grown from ui 
Three /tmdrnl Acres qf /.end. i* nmv i.-adv for di*tri 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, Rochenter 


TfrW' STRAVVBERR Y l*LANT.S-Of Uie 

xJ beet varieties, tor sale low bv 

Catalogueaant to ASSKgfc ^ost Bloomfield. 

pEUIT AND O RNAM ENTAL TREES. 
Ellvvannfer ofc Garry 

for K th?ensui4 n FA.^TRAne ^ Btock flf Articles 

new or old, iu both rKiUlE ' owbracing everything desirable, 

Fruit and Ornamental Departments, 

offi'-ridVy the'm"a,!3 th™y /oli ^ 8X ° “ ny ever bcfore 

Planters, Nui*serymen and Dealers 

Ind p a ncc* e lllBir Cttla!u!f,10t '' whicU ei-ve detail* of the stock 
. a lv .. MOUN^ HOP1C 


\/r<}WTi:y TO LO 7 \N.-T |,0 Monrg 
lVJ_ p«M xty SAvrvn* IvrmrTtO.v ha.; money to loan on in 
proved lamia m Monroe aud aljoining counties, 

» u ► i ,. .... j- VlERFONt, Secretary. 
Rochester. Aug. 16, 1862. fe7-Ucow 


T 7 INES FOIt THE MILLION 

V wo will Bend by mnil mm each of lief 
Diana, or two Delaware For two dollars. - 


T Delaware cm- iwo dollars, will add 1 Cuyahoga 
Vines lrw:to name healthy and stronp, and warranted to^ livo f U 
planted and cared for according to our directions, which wili ’bu 

Se 2M? a « Ceipt0for n?vr I 1 ", 1 ® very low: b ° 


It is the Original nud only Genuine and Uelluble Wring¬ 


er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame! 

Capacity for Prewuire! 

Power of Action! 


Address 


W.M. PERRY* SON, Bridgeport, Conn. 


gaUIERS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with aiiy othnr Wringer, and will 
m, 1 '"’-by positive proof aud actual demonstration, that THE 
!- CLOTHES WRINGER will Jiuiek work that 
• Sell-adjUBting Machimt* and other cheap apologies for 
writiger* have left undone, and will easily press water from 
articles oo which they have done their best: If yoc don't kk- 
wIKVk IT, TUY IT 

We ask uoue to buy withunt a thorough tesL for which abun¬ 
dant oppertumty will bo given to all. 

\VK WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


- a - T W TVil PRICES 

Exclusively of leading market varieties, careful I v :i 
three qualities, 2 to S year*. Price for No I ftOn'.r 
|0 <jo, 18 ettf; 'ARM), 10 ctf.; 3001), 15 ettf 40X! 14 etV 'j4H)h 

12CI-; 8001), 11 ote; Ul.ilOO. 10 ct.*, For No •’ *, ! 
Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y. 4- G. 7 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience as cnnva**ers, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of this truly valuable fuveu- 
won, liberal inuiiCflrvieutN will bo oiTered and trood territory 
given them ithey paying nothing for the Patent Right) in which 
they shall have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JULIUS IVK* a* ( Ii., General Agent*. 

663 ri n min us i>—_ v*.i. 


Kidder'* Guide to Apiarian I Do. on Sh«e|i. 75 

Selene*. . 60 i Do. on th* Hog. 75 

Fhiu's new work nn Op«n Air ((rape CuLt'ire. price only $(. 
The Sorghum Grower's Manual, by W If Clark, price 25c. 
Young Housekeeper’s aud Dairy ilaid's Directory 2fl centi 
Ht Any of the above named works will he forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receiptof the price specified. 

Address D. ». T. MOOKE, Rochester. N. Y. 
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$ltc ^ublisiltcv to the gwMir 


Tn increasing anxiety he finally sailed for the 
French port, hut there, to his infinite alarm, could 
gather no trace of her. She had been a stranger in 
Ibe city, and doting her brief sojourn there, over¬ 
whelmed by grief at the recent death of her mother, 
she had lived in her hotel in strict seclusion. The 
impression seemed to have been generally received 
Ibat. she had sailed for the United States, but beyond 
this no inquiries, though widely extended and long 
continued, elicited any information concerning her 
movements. 

The victim of doubts and griefs which were at 

times almost too much for his reason. Mr. H- 

strove in vain to refix his mind upon his business 
affairs A tormenting craving for change beset him. 
lie passed year after year in European countries, 
engaged in' such different pursuits as his restless 
energies led him for the time to seize upon, The 
Crimean war first awakened his military ardor, and, 
attached to the. staff of a distinguished French 
officer, he plunged into its vortex with a zeal and 
reckless daring which found few equals. 

Tears later, when he brought to his own country's 
cause the experience so gained, he little dreamed 
that, guided by the hand of Providence, he was 
going to meet, the solution of that fearful mystery 
which for fourteen years had hung around the fate 
of his yonng wile. Or that be was about to prove 
how God in Iiis mercy had yet spared 1o him a 
precious link with the life so lost and mourned! 


not as good a one. Except our Colonel himself 1 
don’t know a man who stood the mkingfire ot yes¬ 
terday with the coolness of little Hags.'' 

•• \y v ]]. the Colonel notice) him, I can tell yon 
that. But how could he he]p it? nothing, you know, 
escapes him. I heard him saying to Lieutenant 
Somers how right glad he whs that the boy came 
hv no hurt — that it would have troubled hirn more 


BY SLRANOR 0. DONNELLY 


the cool, sweet hush of a wooded nook 
Where the May-buds sprinkle the green old ground, 
And the wind, and tin- birds, and the limpid brook 
Murmur their dreams with a drowsy sound, 

Who lice so atilt In the plushy cooss, 

"With his pale check pressed to a breezy pillow. 
Couched where the lights and the shadows cross 
Through the dickering fringe of the willow ? 

Who lies, alas! 

So still, so chill, in the whispering grass ? 

A soldier, clad in the Zouave dress— 

A bright haired man, with his lips apart, 

One baud thrown up o'er his trank, dead face, 

And the other clutching his pulseless heart 
Lies there in the shadows cool and dim, 

Ills musket brushed by a trailing bough, 

Willi a careless grace tn his quiet limb 
And a wound on his manly brow— 

A wound, alas •' 

Where the warm blood drip* oil the pleasant grass. 

The violets peer from their dusky beds, 

With a tearful dew in their great pure eyes ; 

The lilies quiver their shining lieadB, 

Their pale lips full of a sad surprise ; 

And the lizard darts through the glist'ning fern, 

And the squirrel rustles the hrauches hoary ; 

Strange birds fly out with a cry. to bathe 
Their wings in the sunset glory ; 

While the shadows pass 
O’er the quiet face on the dewy grass. 

God pity the bride who waits at home, 

With her Jily checks and her violet eyes, 

Dreaming the sweet old dream of love, 

While the lover is walking in Paradise ! 

God strengthen her heart as the days go by 
And the long, drear nights of her vigil follow ; 

No bird, nor tuoou, nor whispering wind 
May breathe the tale of the hollow ! 

Alas! alas! 

The secret is safe with the woodland grass 1 


RECRUITS WANTED FOR THE RURAL BRIGADE 


years old. and he in tide me a birthday present the 
day before lie sailed. I think more of that present 
than any one he ever gave me. sir; for it was the. 
last—he never came buck again.” 

41 He never came back? And how was that?’ 

“He died aboard ship, of a fever, sir.” replied 
little Bags, one big tear rolling slowly down each 
cheek. . 

“And so you lost your kind fnend! And what 
dkl you do after that?” 

“Father Jack'd done all he could to make the 
way easy for me, sir; he’d pYtt me to a free school 
when 1 was seven, and paid my board a whole year 
in advance before be left. So 1 had a lair start when 
1 turned to help myself, as I did right off.” 

“But what were you able to do? 

“No great things, sir, but, a good many little 
things, that, helped along. I swept out gentlemen's 
stores and offices, and went errands tor them, arid 
things like that. Nobody liked much to begin with 
me because 1 was so small, but alter a while they 
found I got, along well enough.” 

“AndWhat became of your school during this 
time?” 

“ I went to school all the same, sir. I got through 
with a good many jobs before nine in the morning, 
and after school let out I had plenty of time for a 
little more work, besides learning my lessons. 1 
wouldn't give up the school, sir, because Father 
Jack thought so much of having me taught, lie 
said I must learn all I could, that, when my father 
came along he might not find me a poor Ignorant 
boy. For he always knew my lather must come by 
me one day or other: he said it was a thing sure to 

happen.” . 

•‘And do you, loo, expect this?’ 

••Ob yes, sir.' replied Bags, very confidently. 
“ Father .Tack said so, and he knew. He often said 
to me, - Be honest and do your duty, and yon have 
nothing to (ear; and when your lather comes along 
vou can say to him without a lie, ‘ Father, 1 may be 
‘poor anil tough, but I've always been an honest 
l .oy and stood by the, ship , so you needn’t bn ashamed 
of me.'' See, sir, 1 could never forget those words 
after this.” And dropping cap and slicks. Bags 
bared his little arm, and exhibited to the Colonel 


IN THE COLONEL’S TENT. 

It was true that Colonel II- had noticed the 

little drummer- Indeed the remarkable coolness 
and pelf possession of the boy, as displayed during 
the recent engagement, together with his habitual 
reserve and taciturnity, so singular in one of his 
years; his orderly conduct, and hi- fund devotion 
io his drum—the only companion (with the excep¬ 
tion of a few well-worn books over which be was 
sometimes seen to pore) in which he took delight— 
had attracted no little attention among tin* otficers 
of the regiment, as well as the men. The interest 

aw akened in Colonel II-aroused the desire to 

know something more of him, and it was with this 
object that Ibe evening following the toregone dia¬ 
logue he directed the little drummer should be sent 
to his tent 

Bags came, his drum on his breast, and the sticks 
in his hand; for lie bad been busy with them when 
summoned to his Colonel's presence, and had not 
staid to disencumber himself of these implements of 
his office. As he entered the tent the Colonel, who 
was sitting by the table where he had been writing, 
shaded his eyes from the light for a better view of 
the little fellow, who paused just within theentrance 
and made his best military salute. His cap with¬ 
drawn, displayed to view a profusion of short, thick 
curls, whose dark hue was in good keeping with the 
sun-burned liut of his face; but the expression of 
gravity and thoughtfulness — evidently habitual — 
on every feature was strangely out of Keeping with 
the rounded cheeks and dimpled chin. It was a 
look altogether at variance with his years — it was 
that of the boy prematurely taught the self-reliance 
ol the man. 

Colonel H- could not have well defined his 

own feelings at that moment. Was it but natural 
pity lor the child who lived so solitary a life in that 
crowded camp, or some mysterious sympathy that 
so strangely aroused him, and awakened in his owu 
lonely breast the wish to draw toward itself the ap¬ 
parently friendless boy? Whatever i« was it kept 
him for a while silently regarding the curious figure 
of the little drummer. * “ Como forward, my lad.” he 
then said, “ 1 wish to have some conversation with 
you.” Bags advanced a step or two, and this 
brought him directly before the Colonel, where he 
stood, his eyes fixed giavely upon those of the of¬ 
ficer, his countenance betraying neither surprise imr 
embarrassment under the novel position in which 
he (bund himself. 

•• 1 have sent tor you to say how much I am pleased 
with your conduct of yesterday, which was more 
commendable from the fact that you are unusually 
young and small for your position,” continued the 
Colonel. 

•‘Thank you, Colonel; I only did my duty, Sir. 
I'm big enough for that, though I am small.” 

“ You might have the wish without the ability, my 
boy. Were you not alarmed when the engagement 
■<l 

“ J might- have been. Sir, if I'd let ruyself think 
about it; but I kept my mind steady to my drum. 
I’d gone in to play fur the men — it was that I vol¬ 
unteered for— so 1 said to myself ‘Don’t trouble 
yourself about what don't concern you, Bags, but do 
your duty, and stand by the skip.' '■ 

“‘Stand by the ship?’ why that's sailor’s talk,” 
said the Colonel, too considerate tor Bags's feelings 
to let his countenance betray his imvard amusement 
at this quaint reply*. 

“It's a very good saying, Sir,” rejoined little 

“That it is, and I’m pleased to find you can make 
so proper an application of it Let the same rule 
guide you in your duties through life, and you will 
gain the love and respect ot all good men.' 

“ Yes. Sir; that’s wlmt. f ather Jack told me when 
he taught uie to say. ‘ Stand by the ship.’ ” 

“ Father Jack? Your lather was a sailor, then?” 

“ No, Sir: never had a father. Father Jack was 
the sailor who brought me up.” 

“Never had a lather; poor boy!” said the Colonel 
to himself; then to Bags. “Ah! Father Jack was 
the sailer who brought you up —1 understand. But 
come, tell me your story: 1 feel inclined to befriend 
you, my boy. ,r 

“ Very much obliged to you. Sir; but I have no 
story to tell.” 

** 1 mean that you should tell me all you know of 
yourself; where you were horn —where, how, aud 
'with whom you have lived, and so on.” 

“ Yes, Sir; 1 can do that. 1 was horn at sea.” 

“ Born at sea, were you ? W ell that is a very good 
commencement for your story. Your life bo begun 
has doubtless had a good many changes and hard¬ 
ships, even at your early years!” 

■‘No, Sir, I've had no hardships,” replied Bags, 
simply. “ I’ve always had a pretty' good time ot it. 
It was a great thing lor me to have a good man like 
Father Jack to take care of me when 1 was a baby, 
and ou shipboard too. lor my mother died when I 
was only a week old.” 

“ That was sad. indeed! But how did Father Jack 
manage w ith you? I should think lie could scarcely 
prove so good a nurse as a babe of such tender age 
must require.” 

“ Oh! he did very well with me, Sir; he fed me on 
goat’s milk, and kept me in a bag, swung from the 
deck joist over his hummock. Being in the bag 
kept me very easy, for 1 swung with the ship, and as 
l was onto) harm’s way he could leave me alone 
for hours. It was because of the bag that he called 
me Bays, Sir.” 

“But you certainly have another name than 
Bags?” 

“ No, Sir; Father Jack said it would do very well 
alone till 1 found my other father, w ho. of course, 
would have a name ready for me.” 

“ Then you ex pect. to find yonr real father, do you? 
But you must explain to me how this is; you know 
you are to tell me all you know of yourself.’’ 

“ Yes, sir. i ll have to tell you the first as 1 heard 
it from Father Jack. My mother sailed from France 
in a merchant ship for Boston, where my father was 
living. But when the ship was well out to sea a 
great storm rose and drove her on rocks, where she 
split and filled, and all hands had to take to the 
boats. They bad a terrible Time ot it, for the storm 
kept up a long while, and beat them about so dread¬ 
fully that they quite gave themselves up for lost. 
Bill at last they were taken up by tv rhip bound with 
a cargo lor Liverpool. The captain and sailors 
were very kind to them, uud gave them clothes, aud 
some money, too; for they had lost every thing in 
the wreck but the clothes they had on. They got 
safe to Liverpool; but my mother wouldn't stay 
there any time, though she was quite sick with all 
she'd gone through, because she wanted bo badly to 
get to this country; so sue soon after took passage 
in another merchant ship just going to sail lor Nesv 
York. She was the only woman oii board, so there 
was only the doctor and the sailors to take care ot 
her when she got worse, as she did soon after the 
ship sailed. This was the ship Father Jack was 


THE BEST. AT HALF PRICE! 

JTjf" In order to introduce it more readily to the notice and 
rapport of comparative strangers, preparatory to the com 
meneement of a new volume, we have concluded to offer (ht. 
Rural New-Yorker for the ensuing Quarter—Oct. tl ' 

January. 13 numbers—at only Half Prick, thus p)aej D g 
within the reach and means of all non-suhscribcrs who 
to give it a fair trial. We will Betid 4 copies for $1; $f or 
J'2; 12 for $3; 20 for *5, &e., and mail to as many person* 
and post offices as desired. We cannot make a farthing', 
direct profit, yet shall he glad to thus circulate 5.000 to 20 000 
trial copies—for, though we may lose temporarily, it i s ;, e _ 
lieved the bread thus cast abroad wiU return ere long, while 
thousands of families will be benefited by malting the acquaint, 
tance of the Rtrai. and becoming permanent subscribers 


Had any one predicted for little Bage (hat he 
would cry"when be found his faiher, bo would have 
thought it quite impossible. Yet tears were now 
(lowing freely down his cheekR. As soon as those 
would permiPhltii to speak, looking up tq (lie Colo¬ 
nel's face with glistening eyes, he said. “F liter, 
you've found me at task just as Father Jack always 
said yon would: and you are a groat gentleman, 
and a great colonel, while I'm only a pooidmmmer! 
But indeed I’ve never forgotten wlmt Father Jack 
told me; I’ve been an honest hoy, and tried my best 
to do what was right—you won’t be ashamed of me. 
father?” 

“Ashamed of you, my son! No, I am proud of 
you!” said bis father. clasping him yet closer in his 
'arms; “nor, from this boor forth,'shall I fail to 
thank God, bight and morning, for bringing you to 
rny heart, and bringing you just as you are!” 

One other consideration embarrassed little Bags; 
and concerning this also, he lost no time in consult¬ 
ing his newly-found parent. He had an intuitive 
perception of the unfitness of the (Monel's son re¬ 
maining In the humble position of drummer to the 
regiment; yet his high sense of duty revolted at the 
bare thought of deserting his post, no had volun¬ 
teered for three ye rs—surely lie must keep to his 
word—he must stand by the ship ! Could he turn 

recreant, and .leave the Twenty -th without a 

drummer '.—Harper's Weekly. 


A REQUEST, AND WHEREFORE. 

We ask its friends all over the laud to aid iu circulating the 
Rcral's Campaign Quarter. Almost any one can readily 
obtain from 4 to 20 subscribers. '• Where there's a will 
there's a way,’’ and have not its friends in the East and West. 
North and South, the will to extend the circulation and use¬ 
fulness of the favorite Rcral Weekly of America? Who 
will aid in recruiting for the Rural Brigade? 


igIRDSELL’S PATENT COMBINED 


THE DRUMMER BOY 

OF THE ILLINOIS TWENTY -TH, 


THE DAY BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

Rub a dub dub! dub a dub dub! rub a dub, dub 
a dud, dub a dub dub! 

“ Here, little YYhat’s-your-name, come help us with 
a hand at euchre 

Tat a tat tat! lat a tat tat! rat a tat, tat a tat, tat 
a tat tat! 

“ The deuce take the boy! is he deaf? Hallo! I 
say, drummer! come, help us with a game!” 

Rat a tall rub a dub! rat a tat a, tat- a tat a, tat a 
tat a, tat! 

“Confound your drum! do you want to deafen ns 
all with its infernal clatter? How your own ears 
stand it is more than I can tell." 

“ Do let the boy alone, Thorn by; how can you go 
on teasing him in this way?” 

“Teasing him. indeed! why, confound the fellow! 
he minds me no more than if I wore an empty pow¬ 
der flask. I doubt if it's in the power of mortal to 
tease that boy!” 

“So much the better; he’s right not to mind you. 
and is more of a man than you are, little as he is. 
Come, attend to your own business, and let the boy 
alone.” 

“No, I won’t; he’s a funny chap, and I intend to 
have some sport out of him. Come here, little 
What’s-yotir-name! J suppose you can talk a bit, it 
you won’t play. What's the use of being so deucedly 
unsociable, eh?” 

“Don’t call me What’s-your-name; my name's 
Bags.” Rub a dub a, dub a dub! 

“ Oh! Bags, is it? ho, bo, ho! ha, ha, ha! why, 
where iu the world did you come by such a funny 
name?” 

“ It's a very good name.” Rat a tat a, tat a tat! 

“ Very good, is it? Ob, to be sure, bags are well 
enough in their owu place; hut who ever heard of 
a lellow being christened Bags? 1 say, how did 
you come by it, little one? Was your lather Bags, 
too?” 

“No; Father Jack gave it to me.” Rub a dub 
a, dub a dub! 

“ Ob! ’twns Faiher Jack gave it to you! And who 
now may ‘Father Jack’ be?” 

To this question the little drummer vouchsafed 
no reply, but continued to ply his sticks vigorously 
as before. No one could hear Bags’s performance 
without being satisfied that he had “ an ear tor 
music” and a soul for rhythm. 

“See here, little Bags,” presently resumed his tor¬ 
mentor. “you know we’re going to light to-morrow; 
now don’t you expect to be deucedly scared when 
you seo the balls and shells flying around you?” 

Rata tat! r-r-r-r-rat a tat! tat! tat! tat! went the 
drum. It was evident that Bags’B little fists were 
moving with even more than Ordinary energy. 

“You won’t relish the first snuff ol powder, I 
promise you; you'll wish yourself and your drum 
a good thousand miles oil' when that time comes." 

“ 1 only wish 1 could light!” suddenly exclaimed 
the hoy, pausing in his operations and making a 
grand aerial flourish with his stick. “ But 1 can't; 
I’m too little to shoulder a musket liut never 
mind; J can play for the men to light, and that’s the 
next thing to it!” And rub a dub a, dub a club! 
again went the drum, with a roll aud a rattle Ibat 
jarred the body of little Bags from his head to his 
heels. 

“ Hurrah for yon; why, Bugs, you’re a trump! 1 
didn’t think you had so much pluck in that little 
carcass ot yours! Tell us. now, who taught you to 
play the drum?” 

“ Taught myself.” Rub a dub a dub! etc., etc. 

“You did? Well that w r as smart of you! And 
where did you get the drum to teach yourselt?” 

“ Didn’t have any; practiced on an empty barrel 

till 1 joined the Twenth-th.” Rat a tat a tat! 

etc., etc. 

“ Practiced on an empty barrel! Well done lor 
you, 1 say again! IVhy you play as though you'd 
been born with drum sticks in your little lists, as 
some babies are said to come into the world with 
silver spoons in their mouths. It’s to be hoped 
you'll keep your hands steady to-morrow*, Bags; the 
fight’s the thing that'll show what sort of stuff you’re 
made of. It’s one thing drumming in camp, and an¬ 
other drumming on the battle-field, as it’s likely 
you’ll learn to your cost before a second sun goes 
down behind yonder old Blue Ridge.” 


a wise and good man, Father Jack was careful to 
murk them indelibly on your heart as on your arm.” 

“ He did, Rir,” responded little Bags. 

“But you have yet to explain to me how* you 
came to he drummer to the Twenty-th.” 

“ I can soon tell you that, sir. When 1 was twelve 
I. left school, and went on to Chicago with a gentle¬ 
man in the bookbinding business there, and ap¬ 
prenticed myself to him. I'd been with bun nearly 
two years when the war broke out. A good many 
of our hands volunteered, and I wished very union 
that I were old enough to volunteer, too. I was 
sure ifl'd been a little bigger. and Father Jack was 
there, he’d say, ■ Go and' tight lor your country, 
Bags—for the old Stars and Stripes—that's the ship 
you've to stand by now!’ One day — it was after 
the three months' men had come home I was pass¬ 
ing by a recruiting office. Some men were just 
going in, so I w ent in too. i heard them say they 
wanted a drummer for a regiment just about to 
legye for Virginia; so I stepped up aud told them 
I'd like to volunteer for the place. Some of them 
laughed, because I was so little; but u big man — 
the, very Biggest of them all. — didn’t laugh at all, but 
said to me, - Show us what you can do. my lad.’ So 
they brought me a drum, and 1 treat it for them. 
Then the big man mid be thought I'd do well 
enough; so 1 agreed l ight off to be drummer to the 
Twenty-th.” 

The Colonel was now silent for a while. lie was 
turning over in bis mind different projects for be¬ 
friending little Bags. “ Without yonr father's name, 
or some more definite information than you have, 
how do you think it possible he will ever find you?” 
lie then asked. 

“ J don’t know, sir; but I’m sure he'll do it some¬ 
how. Father Jack always said we’d come together 
one day or other, in God's own time.” It was plain 
to be seen that, on this point little Bags's faith was 
too strong in he shaken by argument. Said the 
Colonel to himself, “The boy will live and die in 
the hope: but it is a happy delusion, and one that 
will do him no harm.” “My lather’ll be sure to 
know I'm the right boy when he does find rue,” 
presently continued little Bags, “(or f’ve something 
to show him (hat was my mother's. She, sir, here it 
is:” and lie drew tortli a little canvas bag sewed 
closely all round, and suspended from his neck by a 
string. “ In this is a pretty bracelet that my mother 
always wore on her arm, and that Father Jack took 
oil', after she died, to keep for me. He showed jt to 
me once—it was the day before he sailed fur the last 
time- -but lie said it he shouldn't come buck il must 
never lie opened again till f found my father, and 
that J must always wear it in this way about my 
neck, that il might be safe.” 

“Alv! a bracelet, did you say!” suddenly exclaimed 
the Colonel, “ Let me have it—I must see it at once!” 
But Little Bags drew a step back. “ I’m very sorry, 
sir,” he said, “bnt indeed Father Jack told me—” 
“Depend on it. were he here he would bid you com¬ 
ply with my wish,' hastily interrupted the Colonel, 
his hand trembling perceptibly as he reached it forth 
toward the little wallet.. With both his clasped 
round it. Bags stood for a moment or so, gazing in¬ 
quiringly into the Colonel's lace, then, slipping the 
string over his head, he silently yielded up his 
treasure. 

To rip open the canvas with his knife, and draw 
forth the bracelet, took the Colonel but a moment 
The ornament was of peculiar style and workman¬ 
ship. and consisted ot short braids of woven hair 
connected by links of gold, and fastened with a large 

gold locket. The countenance of Colonel H- 

betrayed increasing emotion as he turned the brace¬ 
let round upon his linger, and attentively examined 
it. Then, making a powerful effort to'speak with 
composure, he said: “/ think I know this bracelet. 
If it lie as 1 hope —as I believe — within this locket 
we shall find two names, and the date August 10, 
] sis. The names Eugenie aud Cecil —the surnames 
of both the same, for'the bracelet was a parting gift 
from husband to wife." 

The locket opened with a spring—a secret, that 
Father Jack bad very naturally tailed to discover— 
and at a touch of the Colonel’s finger the lid flew 
hack. Ofie moment sufficed for an eager look with¬ 
in; the next, with tears gushing from his eyes as he 
exclaimed, -My sou! my son!' he clasped the little 
drummer to his breast! 
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ENIGMA. 


CLOVER THRASHER AND HULLER, 

Patented May 1 Stft, 1868; Pro. Vlth. 1850; April We 1862; and 
May 13//*, 1902; 

itAurvACTCKKii nr 

Birdsell J3rols:aw a 

I Vest Henrietta, Jtlonroe Co., .V. 1‘. 

This machine operates in Clover thrashIng similar to Grain 
Separators iu wheat, thrashing, doing all the work at one oper¬ 
ation, without. re-handling the chair. In the hands of good 
operators it will llira-li. hull, and clean from 1(1 to 60 Iniahcls * 
day without wn-iii- of need Tin* undersigned are luauufoctu - 
lag the only machine patented that thrashes, ball* and o.tesu* 
all nt the same operation. All machines that do the whole 
work, not marked Bihdskll's Pats.nt., are infringement.. The 
public are hereby cautioned not to purctraxc tlmre that ate In¬ 
fringement •< ofkuhl patent All enmintuileatiobs directed to 
the (Ubsr.il bars at \\'est Henrietta, will ho proMptly responded 
to. Order early if you wish a machine. 

This Machine has always taken the First Premium at State 
Fair- where allowed O' compete, and eneoe more than half the 
expeuae of the old way ot eel title out clover seed, iu time and 
labor. BfKDHEi.L, k BROKAW, Manufacturers. 

662«ot.f West. Henrietta, Mouroe Co.. N, Y, 


I am composed of 31 letters. 

My “6 22 10 151*227! 1 2013224 JCM06 1627 1921 
30 14 24 28 25 31 29 2 16 28 C 15 11 g 18 26 b27gh 
15 29 9 2 717 h 15 6 23 b 4 18 16 21 27 19’ 8 3 31, 

10 28 12 15’18 18 20 22 2 619 3010 1517 11 2 w,” 
is a patriotic motto. 

My whole Is what we all need, to study out this Enigma. 
Mesopotamia, O., 1862. C. N. Bates. 

Jfgr” Answer in two weeks. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 18, 6, 13. 12 is a river in Siberia. 

My 7, S, 19, 16, 15, 23, 6 is a city in Austria. 

My 12, 17, 20, 22, 21 is a town in Illinois. 

My 5, 22, 8. 13 is n cape in South America. 

My 1, 22, la, 4, 22,13 is a city in Massachusetts. 

My 8, 2, 10. 17. 12, 21. 14 .5 a town in Vermont. 

My 4, 12, S is a river in Scotland. 

My 8, 22, 0, 16, 21 is a city in France. 

My 11, 12, 17, 0 is a town in England. 

My whole is an old maxim. 

North Gage, Oneida Co., N. Y., 1862. J. M. Deuel 
{3'’“ Answer in two weeks. 


r |'’I*l£EfS ! TREES!! TliTUHlS!!! 

I We offer fur sale a Large Stock of well grown Al'I’I.E 
TREES, from 3 to 5 years old. Also a large stock of D«wrf and 
Standard Fears, Cherries. Fin ms. Poaches, Apricots, Uuinc.es, 
Apple and Flurn Seedlings, and the small fruits gencnillv. 

JAYNE & FLATM AN 
Benton. Yates Co., N. Y., August lGt.b, 13S2. 6tiO-3t«o 


r £0 BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 
Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and Tito Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet all demands Of eilher Builders or Far¬ 
mers wanting Brick or Tile Pipe Tile of all sizes from two 
to six inches, aud Horse Shoe from two to ten inches, Tbo Tile 
manufactured hy this Company are longer than that made by 
other manufacturers, being 10 Inches in length, 1,000 pieces 
making St! rods. They are also strong, haTd burned, and every 
way of superior quality The following list of prices shows the 
low rates at which we offer our Tile, and the facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap underdrainiug 

Ter 1000 pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch Pipe,.$19,00 20c 

5 •' “ 16.00 S7K 

4 “ “ SU.00 66 

6 *• •• 60.00 76 

8 •• Round Tile in two pieces. 80.00 *J.25 

2 “ Horse Shoe Tile... 3.00 

3 “ “ '• . 12 00 

4 •< « “ 16.00 26 

6 « “ •• 23.00 87>4 

6 “ Pipe. 60.00 $1.00 

10 “ •• in two piece?.KHUM 1.73 

Persons wishing Tiles wi.l find It to their interest to call at 
the office of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to he -hipped by railroad or 
canRl, will be promptly attended to. 

For other inlnrmation. address 

W OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Behead a part of the body and leave a kind of fish. 

Behead a man's name and leave an ancient sailing vessel. 
Behead fear aud leave wrong. 

Behead u miraculous personage and leave a loathsome disease, 
Behead a fowl and leave a garden tool. 

Behead fact and leave a girl's name. 

Behead an article of clothing and leave an animal. 

Behead a tdow and leave a protuberance. 

Behead a part of the human body and leave a kind of wood. 
Behead nothing and leave one. 

Behead a plant and leavtf yonr sweetheart. 

Jamestown, N. Y., 1862. Zilcua. 

23^” Answer in two weeks. 
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ANAGRAMS OP FLOWERS. 


rjpZKCE CHAMPION. 

Hickok’s Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 

This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1862. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and well 
worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines 

It ha-no superior in the market, aud is the only mill that 
will properly grind Grapes. For sale by all respectable dealers. 

If your merchant does not keep them,tell him to seudforoue 
for you, ot write to the manufacturer yourself. 

Address the manufacturer. [661-31—665-7t 

VV. O. iiHkok, Eagle Works, Harrisburg, 1'c. 


5. Rebel hoi. 

6. To live. 

7. As I turn ton 

8. Park surl. 


1. I ate pun. 

2. Cut and fyt. 

3. Tneragum. 

4. A snyp. 

Frcdonia Academy, N. Y., 1862. 
KT" Answer in two weeks. 


Arthur 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. &c., IN No. 662 


K OOHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS- 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Fukhytu&Co keep constantly on hand a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 

K37~ All work wwcromtni. _ 

Address E, A. KORSYTIT k CO., Rochester, N Y-, 

686 - 26 teo Old Stand of Duryee & Forsyth, 

ty See illustrated advertisement in Rural of March 29. 


Answer to Mythological Enigma:—A penny saved is twice 
earned. 

Answer to Geometrical Problem:—Base, 840; Perpeudicu 
lar, 1120; llypothenuse, 1400. 

Answer to Anagram:—The shadow creeps and creeps, and 
is idwtiv 8 looking over the shoulder of the sunshine. 


MOOKE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

TBK LAKGR8T CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY D. IL T. iUOORK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


rpHE BEST ADVERTISING 

L MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK¬ 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Busiuegs 
and Faintly Newspaper iu A morica Business Men who wish to 
reach, at once, tens op thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturists, &e., aud thousands of iWchauts, 
Mechanics, Manufacturers and Professional Men, throughout 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial. As the business 
season is at hand, Now is THK Tomb for all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the tiff.t -mediums — and that 
the above is hrr.t of its class, many prominent Manufacturers, 
NureeryinpD, Seedsmen, Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery. &e.., \Vholesalo Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers, Land anil Insurance Companies, Agencies, fce., &c , 
iu various parts of the country, can attest. 

[From the Acw Perk Daily World. Feb. 15, 1962.) 
Moork’S Rural Nkw Ymtamc comes to ns freighted with 
its usual amount Of informat ion, valuable, not to farmers, alone, 
but to aU who tidu: an interest iu the improvement, o! the 
times. For year*- it has maintained an enviable position as a 
family newspaper, anti iin ttie gratified to lento that its pros- 
pecte were never hotter than they are at the present time. We 
commend it to the. notice of those of our readers Who take an 
interest iu agricultural and horticultural matters, and. we max 
add, to advertisers w ho desire to reach the farming communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

[From the AY'ie Pork Daily Times-] 

Moouk's Rural Nkw-Yorrer, published at Rochester, has a 
very largo die-illation, especially among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the Northern, Western, and Middle Males, aud offers_a 
very excellent medium for advertising to business men ol this 
citv who desire to reach those sections- It is an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the succesa it has achieved. 

[ Fi-cm the i\Yie Pork Dally Tribune.] 

Wk don't care what a publisher charges, so that he gives us 
the worth of one money. Mr. Moors chargee S3 cents a line, 
and his circulation makes it cheap advertising. \Y e don t know 
the circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yorkkk, but we know that 


In the first year of his marriage—between tour- 

teen and fifteen years back—Colonel H-, then a 

merchant of Boston, had, with his wile, accompanied 
her mother to the south ot France, of which country 
the latter was a native. The health of Mrs. Gray¬ 
son, for the benefit ot which this change ol climate 
was made, did not, however, improve; on the con¬ 
trary, when Mr. H-was some months later unex¬ 

pectedly recalled to Boston by the sudden death of 
Iiis business-partner there, lie was obliged lo go 
alone, leaving bis wife in attendance upon what 
was, to all appearance, her mother's death-bed. it 
was but a few months later that a letter from Mrs. 

II-informed him that her mother was no more, 

and that, according to arrangement, she was hasten¬ 
ing to join trim, ha ving taken passage in the L-, 

which was to sail in a week. The L-arrived, 

but Mrs. H-was not on board. The passenger 

who occupied the stateroom she had engaged, 
brought a letter to the expectant husband, explain¬ 
ing bow an accident, though not one of a very 
serious nature, bad detained her in Havre; liut she 
expected to be (it for the voyage in a week's tirne 
at furthest, and he might louk for her in the next 
steamer. This was the last positive information 

My. il- ever received of his wife. Vainly he 

made inquiries of arriving vessels, and as vainly 
wrote letter after letter by those that left for Havre. 


TERMS IN' ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year—To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $6 , Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $16 ; Ten, and one free, for *15 ; Fifteen, and one Tree, for *21; 
Twenty, and one free, for $25 ; and any greater number at same 
rate—only *1.23 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent, to as many different Post-OflicoB as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay American postage ou papers stmt to the British Provinces, 
our Canadi&u agents and friends must add I2>j cents per copy 
to the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe. Ac., is *2.60—including postage. 

Thb Cash System is strictly adhered to iu publishing the 
Rural —copies are never mailed to individual subscribers unti 
paid for. aud always discontinued when (he subscription term 
expires. Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit books, long experience haviug demonstrated that t e 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

rzr Tub Lkoal Ratk or Postage on tub Ilnur Nsw- 
Yorrer is only Sfa' cents per quarter to any part of this btate, 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) andt.L cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advauce at the 
post-office where received. 

f'j— Changk or Address. -Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another must 
snecifv the old address as well as the new to secure compliance. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 

“Well, what do you think of our little drummer 
now?” 

“ What do I think? Why, I say there’s not a bet¬ 
ter man among us all!” 

“Considering all things, you might say there’s 
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annually to exhibit them. Together, then, we will 
look the Fair over through Western eyes. 

[since writing the above, the Conductor of the 
Rural has asked nie to '‘do” the Fair for him, his 
time being occupied with official duties and hospita¬ 
ble effort. What I may do, will not be done with 
the design of giving a complete and detailed review 
of tho different departments, but simply to notice 
noteworthy articles, and gather such facts as may 
be of value to the reader.] 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


TOT? T.KAD1KG AMERICAS WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOOBE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


CHAS. D. BBAGDON, Western Correapondina Editor. 


The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unmn-paseed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness Rnd Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful In Appearance. Its Conductor devotes bis per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
ami xaniestly lahorstn render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide ou all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected with the liURiuess of t hose whose 
intercut* It zealously advocates As a Family Journal it ie 
eminently Instructive and Entertaininjf— being so conducted 
that It can be safely taken to the Hearts ami Homes of people 
of intelliRCnue, taste and discrimination. It embraces mnre 
Agricultural. Horticultural. Scientific, educational Literary 
and News Matter. Interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than auy other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural. Literary akp Family Newspaper 
in America. 


THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


The reader is aware that Rochester has long been 
preparing to receive the Society, and to welcome 
hither the thousands of Ruralists who live and labor 
on the hillsides and in. the valleys of this goodly 
Empire State. 

Herewith is given an engraving of the grounds 
which renders further description unnecessary. The 
locution is convenient to the city, and accessible by 
railroad and carriages. 

Monday, the 29th ultimo, the work of making and 
recording entries was prosecuted with a good deal 
of vigor. The clouds cast foreboding shadows, and 
diminished the number of entries considerably.— 
But the record at night-fall showed an advance in 
most if not all the departments. 
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V3T For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


TUESDAY~ 

Dawned cloudy, and cold, and sombre enough. 
Overcoats were needed, used, and buttoned close at 
that. The books were kept open, and entries re¬ 
ceived during the day. The list of entries was 
largely increased. Stock, Machinery and other 
articles for exhibition continued to arrive until late 
in the afternoon. The day had been cold, drizzly 
and cherries*. The work of preparation, and the 
arrangement, of articles left, little time for repining. 
The work went on as if the sun shone bright. The 
wind continued North-east; but, per contra , some 
enthusiastic barometer manufacturer gave notice 
that that article was “-going up.” Old fogies wet 
their fore-fingers, held them up to the breeze, dis¬ 
covered the cold side thereof, shook tlieir heads and 
swore “ by Solon ” that the weather hadn’t settled— 
and it hadn't. Nothing but organization, prepara¬ 
tion and arrangement was done on the grounds 
the first day. 

In the evening, Dr. Fitch read a paper on the 
Aphis, and a discussion on the subject of “ Insects 
injurious to vegetation ” lollovved. This will 
appear in the Rural hereafter. 


THE FIRST DAY 


PRIVATE TO T1IE WESTERN READER.} 


HOW THINGS LOOK DOWN EAST, 

Six or seven hundred miles divided by Michigan 
City, Kalamazoo, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Windsor, 
London, Hamilton, Suspension Bridge, Rochester. 
Left Chicago at 8 P. >!•, reached Rochester at. 8i P. 
11. next day. A good sleeping car with perfect ven¬ 
tilation on the Mich. Central Railway. The luxury 
of good air in a rail car alone is worth the extra 
charge for a berth—and more too. A very difficult, 
breakfast, on the ferry for which gave a dollar bill 
aad received as change thirly-five cents In bedaubed 
and dilapidated stamps. A cheerful ride through 
the land of refuge lor cowardly sneaks and colored 
citizens of the U. S., with genilemauly officials, and 
John Bull with his punctuality, pertinacity and in¬ 
dividuality, short coats, long waistcoats, baggy un¬ 
mentionables, double windrows of whiskers, a great 
amount of leather on the lower extremities, and an 
abbreviated tile on the upper—John Bull with his 
hearty cheer, impregnable self, courtesy and cool¬ 
ness, is not a bad fellow to meet on the road, reader. 

IIOW T1IR COUNTRY LOOKS ON THE WAY. 

Might as well tell you—it’s so long since we have 
been ofi' the prairies together. Didn’t see anything 
in Michigan until just before reaching Detroit, 
Found that the night’s ride had brought me into the 
region where the “small kind of com” is planted. 
But the apples!—trees laden as they used to be on 
tho stony side-hills of New York in the days of 
hard cider and Tippecanoe—red, crimson and yel¬ 
low, green, golden sad russet, beuding the branches 
and covering the ground. Not your apples with 
approved nomenclature, but the “natural fruit” 
which we boyB used to steal, stud into the hay-mow, 
into our pockets, and munch in school with our 
heads down on the desk. 

— Tho clover fields, the timothy lea, the hill-sides, 
the scattering forest trees, the gray old rocks crop¬ 
ping out, the pastures with their ring, streaked and 
speckled habitane, all and singular, awoke reminis¬ 
cences of the old home and its ussociatians to which 
I am eagerly and impatiently hastening after three 
years absence, and to which, kind reader, you shall 
bo an accompanying guest. 

— 0 fur the cord-wood I saw in Canada, to pile 
up in the back-yards and wood-sheds of Chicagoans 
at present prices, or considerably lees; and to 
put in the hands of “the proper authorities”— 
whoever they may be—to distribute to tho poor 
there. 

— 0 lor a few of the hills and ravines, with the 
gorgeous autumnal glory in which they are clad 
ju6t now, planted down as a back-ground and nat¬ 
ural protection to the Garden City. How familiar 
the changing foliage ot the maples look, the crimson 
of the dogwood and oak, the gold of the poplar, and 
tho purple, and brown, and greeu of those Canada 
forests! “What do people want to live here for V* 
said a mammon eaten Chicago merchant to me— 
“ What can induce men to chop, and dig, and delve 
among the roots, and stumps, and stones, when they 
can make more with less money and labor on the 
prairies ?” 

“ Ignorance is bliss,” I replied. “ They have not 
seen the prairies perhapB.” And 1 added mentally, 
“ Thank God, all men do not live to make money, 
and die worshiping it, and unredeemed from its 
taint.” I know, however, that there are meu who 
will regard my thanksgiving without foundation in 
fact 

AT ROCHESTER. 

It is six years since I stopped in this beautiful 
rural city. I now stop to attend the New York 
State Fair. The farmers of the home State hold 
their annual reunion here this year. It is more 
than fifteen years since I looked at the congregated 
representatives of the herds and fiock9 of New 
York, and as the representative farmers who gather 


KVkIUt GROUNDS eVT ROCH I'ISl’E II, 1H( 


[I was carelessly sauntering along the sheep pens, 
when a benevolent-faced dame—one of the kind of 
farmer’s wives that are always fearful you have 
never eaten dinner enough—came along, garru¬ 
lously giving her opinion of the value of “that 
coarse wool for spinning,” and with a little indigna¬ 
tion, she looked up at one of the premium cards, 
with the good Secretary’s name thereon, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ What! Does Mr. Johnson own all this 
stock? Here is another premium for him—first, 
second and third! I declare, I should think him 
considerable of a farmer!” See what a responsibil¬ 
ity attaches to the use of one’s own name in all pos¬ 
sible places—as if my respected friend was not 
famous enongb, without monopolizing all the pre¬ 
miums !] 

But we come to the pen of Hampshire Downs, 
exhibited by A. T. Parsons. In this kind of stock 
the West (and East) is somewhat interested. Let. 
us ask a few questions:—'“ Do you breed these pure, 
and find it profitable?” “Yes, sir.” “For mutton?” 
“Yes, sir, and for wool, with the present demand 
for coarse wool.” “Have you bred them on fine- 
wooled sheep? and with what result?” “I have 
bred on Spanish Merinos, and find the carcass 
largely increased, the wool improved over the 
Downs, and when fine wool is bringing a higher 
price than coarse, but little difference in the value 
of carcass and product of wool, compared with the 
pure Hampshire Downs. Now, I think the pure 
bred Hampshire Down more profitable than the 
cross—if not always the case. For tbe wool brings 
as much, the carcass more, and the stock lbr breed¬ 
ing purposes always more than crosses.” 

“ llow does this crossing affect the weight of wool 
taken from the sheep, compared with the Merino?” 

“It does not always appreciate the quantity; in 
some cases it does. It depends upon the character 
of the flock on which the cross is made.” 

“ How does this mutton sell in market compared 
with the Sou'h Down?” 

“ For the same price precisely—a cent more per 
pound than the mutton of any other sheep.” 

“ How much is the market value of mutton ap¬ 
preciated by these crosses compared with pure 
Merinos?” 

“ The first crosses will often sell equally well with 
the pure bred; but it depends upon the smut on the 
If, as is often the ease, the cross is 


Spanish Merino. — The exhibition of Spanish 
Merino as a whole, was inferior. There were a lew 
good animals In the pens; but 1 found that the bulk 
of the exhibition was made by itinerating peddlers 
ol fine wool sheep. 

Silesian Merinos. — There were several pens of 
this breed and their crosses on exhibition. The dis¬ 
cussion on the purity of this breed and the relative 
value for the farmers of this country, was animated 
and interesting. But I have no space for it here. 
There were fine animals exhibited. 1 talked with 
Mr. Chamberlain, of Dutchess county, about this 
stock, lie told me his flock of 400, averaged nine 
pounds of wool per head. Has sold wool at 10 to 65 
cents, according to the year and market. They are 
very good breeders — nurses. Says they are as 
barfly or hardier than the Spanish. He keeps his 
in large flocks — two or three or five hundred, as it 
happens. They are well wooied. Mr. C. says 
crossing with French Merinos has been attended 
with excellent results; improving the wool of the 
French because it is made thicker. The sheep 
exhibited here were well wooied with large car¬ 
casses. I had no chance to compare their wool with 
that of other breeds. 

SWINE. 

The show of swine was a respectable one—none 
remarkable except some “Improved Cheshires,” 
from Jefferson county. The result of careful cross- 


THE SECOND DAY 

Continued wet. There were more people npon the 
grounds, however, than during both the previous 
days—say tea thousand, us the receipts indicated. 
In Ihe evening the paper and discussion on drain¬ 
ing was spicy uud profitable. The meeting was 
largely attended. 

THE THIRD DAY —THURSDAY — 

Gave ns, about ten o'clock, the first gleam of sun¬ 
shine, during the week. Tkecrisiscame and passed, 
and the people, thirty thousand strong, had come 
to rescue their Fair from pecuniary failure. About 
$6,000 were received to-day, (for this is written 
at the close of the third day,) and the Treasurer 
reports near nine thousand dollars as the receipts to 
dale. 

This much said by way of preface, showing tbe 
main cause why th*s Fair may not be a triumphant 
success—the bad weather—we (yon and I reader,) 
will look through such departments as we may find 
time to examine, nere at the right of the office of 
the Press and the Telegraph is tho 

POULTRY. 

The largest, and in most respects tho finest exhi¬ 
bition I ever saw. There are African, China, Bremen, 
and the common wild aud domesticated Amer¬ 
ican geese—a large exhibition. Turkeys, bronze 
raid otherwise, wild from tho prairies and tame from 
the yards and poultry houses of tho Genesee Val¬ 
ley. Then here are the Shanghais, better propor¬ 
tioned than in their younger days, but no smaller; 
Chitagongs and Malays, Bantams and Dominiques, 
Dorkings and Dunghills, English, Derby and Su¬ 
matra game, Bolton Greys and Golden, White, 
Black and Silver Polands, Black Spanish and 
blacker Hauiburghs,—all these families of chickens 
in variety and sub-variety, making a show that 
ought to again awaken the chicken lever—the larg¬ 
est and best show of chickens 1 ever saw. 

“By Crackey,” said Tom Honest, with one hand 
thrust deep in his breeohes pocket and holding fast 
on to his money, apprehensive of pickpockets, “By 
Crackey, look at those Gold Lace Bantams; if it 
would not make a fighting cook ashamed of himself 
to get in such company—he’d wilt some!” 

Then the Ducks — Muscovys and Top-knots, 
Aylesbury and Cayuga Black, Rowen, White Po¬ 
lands, and the Common, in variety—a worthy exhi¬ 
bition of the quacking community. 

There Doves and Pigeons, Long and Short-Eared 
Rabbits, Pea and Guinea fowls, &c., &c., in variety 
ol character and excellence. 

SHEEP. 

There is a good exhibition of Leicesters—very 
fine exhibition ol auimals. There is a large exhi¬ 
bition of Cotswolds and most excellent animals in 
the pens. I have never seen better. 


Monsters .—now the people rush to see them. 
How they like to look at big things! There are 
some grossly fed animals exhibited, and crinoline is 
sacrificed recklessly, aud hats knocked iuto a cocked 
condition iu the effort to get a peep at a five year 
old steer, weighing thirty-two bnudred pounds, and 
wearing a blue ribbon. 

Hereford *.—There is the largest and best exhibi¬ 
tion of this kind of stock I ever saw. They are a 
large-framed, loose-join fed, (comparatively) well- 
proportioned stock. Put on flesh easily—too easily, 

I reckon, to bu a first-rate dairy stock. But it is 
claimed they are u s good as tho Short-horns iu all 
respects, which may be the case. I know them to 
be superior in one, to wit — as working oxen. I 
know of no breed that compare with them for this 
docility, strength, and endurance being 


face and limbs, 
marked like the Down, they will sell for as much in 1 
the New York market. If not so smutty, the price 
depreciates.” 

Shropshire Downs. — Here are a few pens of 
these sheep raised and exhibited by Jacob Lorillard, 
whose sheep farms are located at Fordham, New 
York. It is claimed that these Bheep are equal to 
the South Down in qualify of mutton and wool, but 
are much larger. They will dress more, judging 
from appearance. The shepherd told me he thought 
these carcasses dressed, would weigh 25 per cent, 
more than the South Down, Crossed on the com¬ 
mon sheep, and on the Cotswolds, Leicester?. &a, 
the product is excellent. It will answer to cross 
them on the Merinos, provided the ewes are kept 
strong and properly cared for. But unless great 
care is taken, the shepherd will lose some of his 


purpose 
the test 

HORSES. 

Most excellent animals were shown, and some 
particularly tine spans of carriage horses. But I 
was unable to see the stock in tbe stalls, and too 
busy in other departments to be present at their ex¬ 
hibition in the ring. 

Seward's Arabian Horses.— There they stood in 
the sunlight, tbe morning of Thursday. A crowd 
around them. Disappointed. No live Yankee or 
sensible Sucker would have taken them at an extra¬ 
ordinary price. They were in bad condition, so iar 
as grooming was concerned,-—no credit to the rub¬ 
ber in the stables of the Secretary of State. Would 
rather have one of Dorsey’s crosses of Morgan’s 
and thorough-breds, than both of them. 


seems to be questioned now. It is found (hat it no 
longer pays to force air under the skin to “establish 
a point,” or produce a feature. We are getting 
sharp. The farmers of tho country have paid lor 
their experience. The occupation ol professional 
exhibitors is gone, if indeed the running of State 
Fairs, for the benefit of the owners of bulls, is not 
played out. 
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AYRSHIRE.?. 

Bulls—3 years and upwards—1. S I) Hungerford, Adams, 
“Tiger,”.....20 &. 

2. J C Dewell, fhieida county,....___ 

3. OH 'wland Auburn,____ 

Bulls—2 rears old- 1 Brodir. Campbell &Co, N T Mills, 

2 J F Converse, Jefferson county. I’atehen.”_ 

Bulls—1 year old—f» l> Hungerfiird. Adams, *'Beecher,”. 

Cows—3sears and upwards—1. J F Converse, .20 & 

2 . Brndie. Campbell & Co,_ 

JL O Howland. _________ 

Heifers—2 jears old—1. Brodie, Campbell & Co,... 


FLORAL HALL. 

Although Mr. Vick will, in the Horticultural 
Department, report on the contents of the great tent 
devoted to the show of fruits and flowers. 1 cannot 
relrain from paying tribute to. the exhibition of 
fruits, flowers, and plants, and especially to the 
arrangements for it in the large tent of the Socie'y, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Vick. 1 must 
commeud the tent above all other structures for 
such att exhibition. Our Western Societies will do 
well to abandon the costly and close and dark 
wooden structures, lor the light and cool tent Moss 
was provided on tables for the reception of the 
flowers. I have never 6een them better preserved 
at any exhibition. 

THE DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 

I saw some excellent samples of butter, several 
monster cheese, and a few smaller ones. But this 
part of the exhibition did not meet my expectations. 


Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs—1. C B Meek. «_ 

2 A T Parsot.s.Morrell’s Shepherd 

Discretionary—Hampshire Bucks, 2 years—To C B Meet 
Canandaigua, and A F Parsons, Riga. 

srsjusH MVRIXOS. 

Bucks, 2 years and upwards—1. Geo Campbell, Westmin- 

ster, V’t. t,f, 

2 . GeO Brown, Oak's Corners.’ a 

3. Bonier & Hilinan. Bast Avon.' s 

Under 2 year' 1 Geo Campbell. io 

2 iW.ier A Itslmttn.. 8 

3 Fitts v Wiley, Iloneiivc, Onlafio county... 5 

Pen of fi Rwce. 2 J‘ are :uid upwards-I. Oco Campbell_ in 

2 Pitt* k Wiley .. ... 8 

3 John I’ttrce, Spopi erport, Monroe county . 5 

Under 2 yem* 1. (Jen Campbell.. in 

2. Pitts A Wiley. 8 

3. Jiii, n Pierce, Spenrerport, Mon me county... 5 

Pen of 3 Buck I.ambs'Geo Campbell. 5 

2 . Pitt** Wiley . ..;...Morrell’sShepherd 

Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs—1. Pitts & Wiley. $r, 

2 . 1 do, _Morrell's Shepherd 

siiesiax MiKixos. 

Bucks. 2 ron*- and inlands—I. William Chamberlain, Bed 

Honk, Duct) ess cou ntr. . ..$10 

2 . Carle Herne, lied Honk. Duchess county. 8 

3 Geo Brown. 5 

Under 2 years—1 Wro Chamberlain. 1# 

Pen of t. Ewes, 2 years and upwards- I. Win. Chamberlain. 10 

2 . Carl Ilevne. . 8 

Pen ot fi Ewes, under 2 years—L Wm. Chamberlain _ 10 

2 . Carl Hev no.. 8 

Pen of 3 Buck I,amt*- 1, Wro Chamberlain. fi 

Pen of 3 K we Lambs—1. do. . . 5 

cross nariy o or pink wont ,—saxons and mkkinoks. 

Bucks. 2 years and upwards—1. W L Chamberlain. Rhrnc- 

beck..$10 

2. S S Rice, Clarkson. Monroe county. 8 

3. do. do. ... . 5 

Under2 rears 1. W L Chamberlain. .. 10 

Pen of 5 Knee, 2 y arn ami upwards-1. W L Chamberlain . it) 

2. Geoige Brown. . . 8 

S SS Rice.**.. fi 

Pen of fi Ewes under 2 years—I. W LChamberlain. 10 

Pen of 3 Muck Lambs-1 do. .. 5 

2. E G Ciiok, ClljsbUTgh, Jeff Co. .Morrcll’siShrpberd 

Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs— 1. W L Chamberlain. .. $fi 

2 . Geo Brown.....MorrellA Shepherd 

CROSS-UUUKP, OF COARSK OR MIDDLE WOOL. 

Bucks, 2 yeara end npwarda—1. Geo Betleridge, RigayMnn 

roe county . $» 

2. I, I. Murdock, Medina, Orleans county. 8 

3. T VV Mnrdock do do .. .. 15 

Under 2 vrars~l. 1.1,Murdock.... . 10 

2 . TW Murdock . 8 

Pen of fi Kwe a , 2 rears and npvrnrds— 1 I, L Mnrdock._ 10 

2 Amos F Wnoil, IToodville, Jefferson county.. 8 

3 Gen BeMcridge.. . ... . 5 

Pi n of fi under 2 •• ears—1. I. L Murdock. 19 

2 . 0 11 Eastman, Wnociville, Jefferson county_ 8 

3. Geo HotterP'ge . . . S 

Pen of 3 Ewe Limbs J. C 13 Eastman.... 5 

2 . T W Murdock, Medina. Morrell's Shepherd 


RAKE ON KIRBY S REAPER. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

A TILE MACHINE IN OPERATION. 

This work secured a good deal ot attention. A 
machine worked by two horses, attached to a lever, 
was pressing out tile rapidly—two sizes at once. 
The character of the tile was regulated by moulds 
or plates, with orifices through which the clay was 
forced. The operation was simple, the work per¬ 
fect, the machine evidently effective and durable. 
It was claimed by the exhibitor, that he could make 
one hundred rode of two-inch tile in an hour. From 
the manner it was operating when T saw it, 1 should 
think he could. The machine is iron, weighs 3,200 
pounds complete, and is sold at $300. The price 
asked is exorbitant, I should think, and is evidence 
that its proprietor thinks he has a good thing. It is 
doubtless a tact, that he has. The proprietor is A. 

T. I have seen 
but none that 


burdick's 

Mr. Burdick is a gentleman who has long been 
identified with the Kirby machine. At the great 
reaper trial at Dixon, Ill., last July, he discovered, 
as many others did, that the self-raking reapers 
were going to win, not only with the Committee, but 
with the farmers. He, (Burdick,) had an idea in 
embryo, or partially developed. He determined 
to shape that idea to the form of a rake for the Kirby. 
When a man wills he wins. A nice little rake came 
of if, which he at once attached to three or four ma¬ 
chines, and which is said to do the work belter than 
any man can do it by hand. I saw it operate with¬ 
out. the grain. It delivers the grain at the side, 
leaving it in gavels, at a right angle to the standing 
grain. The rake is under the complete control of 
the driver, who regulates the size of the gavels at 
will, and without interfering with other duties. 
This rake can be attached to any ot the old machines 
at a cost of twenty-five dollars. Its addition to the 
Kirby will add greatly to the popularity of that 
reaper, in the West especially. The dralt of the 
machine is materially diminished by the use of the 
raker, and it is better balanced by the change of the 
driver’s seat. 

roe’s chbebh vat. 

I listened to the talk of dairymen who gathered 
about the cheese vats. Oue said be had kept a 
large dairy many years, and had always, prior to 
the advent of these vats, sold his cheese for more 
than his neighbors did theirs. But latterly, since 
they had commenced the use of Roe’s Cheese Vat, 
they had begun to realize better prices, until he had 
iound the keeping ahead a difficult job. He had 
found Ms own labor greatly diminished, and his 
profits proportionately increased by its use. For¬ 
merly he bad, with a large dairy, found it necessary 
to set up half the night to make the curd from the 
night’s milk. Now, no such thing is necessary. 
He had ceased to work nights in the dairy. 

These vats were exhibited by Roe & Blair, of 
Ohio, and H. & E. F. Cooper, of Watertown, N. Y. 
The latter gentlemen exhibited a monster vat over li> 
feet long. I see galvanized iron is used as bottoms to 
some of them instead of'tin as formerly—and that an 
improvement has been made in the. mode of cutting 
off and regulating the heat from the furnace. It is 
the best cheese apparatus in use. 

POWER DASH CHURN. 

There are men who say that there is no churn in 
the world that takes the place of the old dash 
churn, — Solon Robinson, the wise man of the 
Tribune, told me so only yesterday. I dissented; for 
1 had a distinct recollection of the hours spent io the 
old dairy cellar, lifting away at a dash in a half bar¬ 
rel of thick cream, more or less. But to-day! Here 
are my objections put to flight!—a power for a dash 
churn, with a crank, a gear, and a big balance or 
fly-wheel, keeping two dashers in motion in any 
sort or sized vessel it is desired to use. The old 
dash churn forever, then I It was labeled “M. 
Jenks, Fremont, N. Y. Patent applied for.” No 
more hard lifting for those who believe in dash 
churns. 

quick churning. 

A little later, walking down the line of churns, I 
saw a man with a little box and a gear on top, and 
a couple of peculiar wheels inside, descanting upon 
the philosophy of churning, and the wonderful 
adaptation of his churn to his philosophy! I over¬ 
heard him say,—“ And you see I can churn d—lish 
quick.” 

“How quick?” asked a bystander. 

“Well, you wouldn’t believe me if I should tell 
you.” 

“Yes, I’ll believe anything I hear.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve churned in half a minute!—can 
churn any time in two minutes.” 

The old li—r! And there are fools enough in the 
world who suppose they can make money by vend¬ 
ing such wares in such a way. Perhaps they do; 
but let me urge Rural readers to beware of such 
mechanical wonders as that. 1 left, convinced that 
humbugs are not indigenous in the West alone. 

LET CATTLE PUMP THEIR OWN WATER. 

Don’t you believe they can do it? Here is an ap¬ 
paratus to enable them to do so. A platform is 
built in front of a trough. In order to get water the 
animal must step upon this platform, and its weight 
depresses one end of a lever, which lifts the piston 
of a forcing pump, forcing the water into the 
troughs. They will lift water 30 feet. They are 
said to work well in countries where lazy men pre¬ 
dominate. 

VEGETABLE CUTTER. 

There is one little implement here which I com¬ 
mend to the attention of western men. With all our 
appropriation ot machinery as a substitute for man¬ 
ual labor, I have never yet seen more than one veg¬ 
etable cutter on a western fara, or in a western root 
cellar or stable. We are getting to grow roots con¬ 
siderably, and there is nothing more desirable as an 
inducement for a more extended culture of roots for 
a feed crop, than something which shall rapidly pre¬ 
pare roots for stock. I saw one on exhibition. 

That it is the beet one I do not know. That it 
does the work well and rapidly I do know. It is 
called “Excelsior Vegetable Cutter,” patented by 
J. R. Robertson, Syracuse, N. Y. 

WTLLOW PEBLING MACHINE. 

Eureka!—gentlemen of the Osier persuasion—you 
have long sought lor something that will strip the 
willow. Easterbrook & Robinson, Geneva, New 
York, seem to have got that thing perfect A de¬ 
scription is hardly necessary; but it is simple, and 
I go far as I can judge from its operation on the wil¬ 
low at tbis season, it will do its work. The cost of 
the machine is $75. It may be worked by hand, 
horse, water, or steam power. If it is all it seems, 
it is an important acquisition. One thing, it peels 
without injuring the willow at all. 

OTHER MACHINERY. 

There was a large exhibition of horse-powers and 
threshers from the prominent agricultural works in 
this State. This machinery was almost constantly 
in operation, and attracted to it large crowds of 
lookers on. Without more time than I could give 
to the examination of this section of the mechanical 
department, comparisons might seem invidious. 
My attention was called to nothing new. The 
awards will &how which were considered best. 

There was a large number ot reapers and mowers 
ranged in a row for exhibition. The new features 
in this class of implements have been noticed above. 
Drills, harrows, cultivators, plows, &c., added, com¬ 
bined to make a most respectable exhibition. In 
Power Hal], the din of operating stave, heading, 
shingle, and flax machines, Ac., &c., was deafening, 
and great crowds thronged the hall and jostled each 
other to gather evidence of the power of mind over 
matter—of steam controlled and directed by mind. 


3. do do -.5 

Heifers—1 year old—1, do do 15 

2 . do do 10 

3. Jas. F. Converse,.. 5 

SWHRPSTAKK8. 

9. D. Hungerford best Ayrshire bull, “ Tiger, ” 3 years 
old. Brodie, Campbell & Co., Ayrshire cow “ White 
Lily," 9 years old. 

ALDERNEYS OR JERSEYS. 

Bulls—3 years and upward*—1. J W Ilelmer, Lockpnrt, 

“ Ivauhoe, Jr--20 A Dip 

Heifers—2 years old—1. .las O Sheldon,__ 20 

GRADE CATTLE. 

Cows—3 years and upwards—1. D H Richardson, Henri 

eUo,.20 & Dip 

2. A Tohpy, Fittsford___ 15 

3. C C Holton, Rochester__.... 5 

Heifers—2 years old—1. R B & A A Underhill, Clinton 

Comer*______ 20 

2 f O II Richardson,___ 10 

‘ MIG Warner Rochester,_ 10 

3 1) B Dehind, Fairport_____ 5 

Heifers—1 year old —L II. .Martin, Jr, West Brighton.... 15 

2 H B & A A Underhill,... 10 

3. I) L Hailey, Henrietta,____ 5 

Heifer c»L>8 —]. Jhs F Ross, Ogden,.... 5 

2. CC Holton, Brighton,.....Trans 

MILCH COWS OF ANY BREED. 

Cows—1. J F Converse,__15 A Dip 

2. U C Warner,______ 10 

GALLOWAYS. 

Special—M A Abbey, for heifer,___ 26 

WORKING CATT.LE. 

Oxen over 6 years old—1. Martin Robers, Henrietta,. 16 

2. I) R Jeweit, Kendall. ___ 10 

Four years old—1 F.lihu Griffin... 15 

2 M D Beadle, Palmyra....... 10 

Steers—3 years old—1. C Wadsworth, Genesee, ... 10 

2 ill) Beadle..... 8 

3. OB Eastman, . Trans 

Steers—2 y cars old—1. A F Wood,. .. 8 

2. T V Mhxoii, . 

Steers—1 yearold- 
2. C B Kastman 
To buys under 16, for training steers best—Wm F Ross, 
Ogden. Monroe Co.,_Dip. 

FAT CATTLE —sr all fed. 

Ox—4 years old and upwards—1. W G Markham, Rush,. 12 

2. Enos GAnyand. Irondequoit,... 8 

3. Horace Packer, Oxford, Chenango co,_Trans 

Beet Steer, 3 years old —James S Wadsworth. Geneseo.. 8 
Discretionary—Wm Smith, Detroit, specially commended. 

FED OX JIAT AST) «KAS8. 

Best Ox. 4 years and upwards. James P Ross, Ogden,_ 10 

2 d do I II Sutherland, Fittsford,__ 0 

3d do Horace Packer,.. ..Trans 

Best Cow, 4 years and upwards, A Stevens. Batavia,. 10 

2 d do do do 0 

Best Steer, 3 j ears old. F V Behenok, Brighton,. 8 

2d do C Wadsworth, Geneseo,.. 3 

3d do A Stevens__ Trans 

Best Heifer, 3years old, Spayed or not, A Stevens,_ 8 

CLASS II—HOUSES—fok alt, work. 

Stallions—4 years old and upwards—1. M. Bailey, Hamlin, 
Mnuroe Co,....$20 A Dip. 

2 . G Benedict, Victor. Ontario co,___ 15 

3. K Hurtle, Perintou, Monroe co,___... Youatt 

Mares—1. Brood. I with foal at her foot)—4 years and up¬ 
wards—1. W II Crane, Benton, Yates co,..._20 A Dip 

2 . W Middlebrnok. Canandaigua,_.____ 15 

3. F Fellows, Clifton, Monroe co, _Youatt 

IIORSB8 OF MORGAN OR BRACK HAWK BKKKD. 

Stallion—4 years and upwards—1. Wtn J Parker, New 
Hope, Cayuga co..20 A Dip 

2, G It Cole, Kntland. Vt____ 15 

3. R J Uuiin, Fine Hill, Genesee ro,,_.....Youatt 

DRAFT HORSES. 

Stallions—4 years aud upwards—1. E Seslev, Williamson, 

20 A Dip 

2. Edwin Griffin, Riga,... 15 

8 . John Irvine, Jordan.. .....Youatt. 

Matched Teams—1. Geo W Couch, Rochester,_ 15 

2. Ellwangcr A Barry, Rochester,... 10 

THOROUGH - t (f ED. 

Stallion—4 years and upwards —1 VV H Crane,_20 A Dip 

S y ears old—1. 11 T Case, Canandaigua,.. 

Mures—3 years old—1. A B Conger, “ Young May,” 

OTllliK HORSES. 

Stallions—3 years—1. Geo W Miller, Conquest,_ 

2. L D Gage. Gorham,___ 

3. W II Fendry, Albion... 

Mares—3 years—2 Wm Middlebrook. Canandaigua, 

Stallion —2 years old—1. Joseph Stottle, Chili,. 

2. G W Tracy, Medina......._ 

3. John Snell. E'lUiOntOU, C W,... 

.1 K Baden tine, Chili, honorable mention. I 

Mares—2 years old—2. Levi Benedict, Mcudon,_ 

3. Robert Boll, Went Brighton, —. 

Stallion —1 year old—2. D P Newell, Parma Center. 

Mare—1 year old—Horace Little, Henrietta,_ 

MATCHED irnntIKH, SIXTEEN HANDS AND OVER. 

1. John D Gillett. Henderson, Jefferson co,. 10 

2, Ellwanger A Barry. Kouheeter,..... 10 

14 to JO Hands—1 1 W Briggs, Mocedon,.. 15 

2. M F Reynolds, Rochester,_ 10 

Discretionary —E M Allbright, Oieott, highly commended. 

A M Platt* Batavia,. do do 

TRAINED SADDLE HORSES. 

1. H C Case. Romo,------ 10 

2. J D GiUott,.-. 8 

GELDINGS AND MARKS. 

Gelding—4 years and upwards—1. U T Carr, Candaigua, 10 

2. A Stewart. Album._____ 8 

Mares—4 years and upwards—1. A O Snell, Athens, Pa,. 10 

2. S M Beach, Wright's Comers,. 8 

Gelding—3years—1 Marcus Rice, Watertown. 6 

2. T F Little, Chili,. 4 

Mares—3years—J. K F Hubbard, Chili,..... 6 

2. R P Hubbard,......... 4 

Single Trotting Horse, Mare or Gelding—1. Thos. Brown, 

St. Catharine, C W. 10 

2. S G Fay, Bath,. 8 

JACKS AND MULES. 

Best Jack, C H Walker, Pearl Creek, Wyoming co,. 15 

BestB Mule colta, C U Walker, —---- 10 

Best single Mule colt, C H Walker,. 5 

CLASS HI — SHEEP. 

Fax— fiong Wool, 2 years and upward*—1. Wm Smith, 


La Tourkttk, Jr, of Waterloo, N. I 
several tile machines in operation, 
impressed me so favorably as this. 

SAGER'S SELF-ACTING WAGON BRAKE. 

This is a new. simple, cheap, and efficient brake. 
It is self-acting. It is attacked to the foot of the pole 
of the wagon, and so arranged that the moment the 
team begins to hold back the brake is applied with 
great power, by means of levers. This, oue would 
think, would prevent the team from backing the 
wagon at all- lint the form of the iron block applied 
is such (bat the moment the wagon begins to run 
back, the brake is oil. This block is an eccentric 
lever cone shape, working upon an axle similar to 
the wheel of a wagon, needing but a single screw to 
fasten the apparatus firmly. It can be taken 0/1, the 
moment the wheel of the wagon is removed, by the 
band. The reverse motion of the wheel reverses 
the block, and the bearing on the wheel ceases. 
This brake may be attached to any wagon for four 
or five dollars, On a new wagon it might be put on 
for a dollar and a half. It ought to be put on all 
wagons without any increase of cost to the tanner. 
1 am satisfied that it is the best brake iu use, and 
ought to tie applied to all wagons. It was exhibited 
by Daniel Sager, Greenbush, N. Y. 

PUTNAM'S BUTTER SEPARATOR. 

This is something new also. It consists of a square 
box in which the butter is deposited as soon as 
churned. This box is perforated with four or five 
narrow longitudinal openings through which the 
butter is forced by the application of aperew power 
to a closely fitting follower, operating precisely like 
one of the vertical screw cheese presses. The but¬ 
termilk, by tbis process of forcing the but tor through 
these perforations, is completely separated from the 
butter, and pours through beveled ways into a tin 
tube, terminating iu a vessel. The butter, at the 
same time falls into a vessel, in a condition to sail. 
No further working is necessary in order to get out 
the buttermilk 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

A fine hall had been provided for this part of the 
exhibition,—a substantial, well finished building. 
The exhibition was not as large, as I have pcpd, but 
there were some excellent specimens of the handi¬ 
work of the good women of the Empire State. And 
the wives and daughters were packed and jammed 
into this hall after a manner astonishing to bash¬ 
ful bachelors who know nothing of the collapsing 
power of crinoline, and how small a body a great 
circumference encloses. 

You should have seen one of these red-faced, yel¬ 
low-haired, big-footed, honest-hearted, good-natured 
fellows, as ke issued but just alive from that hall. 
How he did perspire, and wiih what, a sigh of relief 
he exclaimed, “Catch me in there again!"—and the 
frightened look he cast oyer his shoulder at the 
entrance, in which buxom lasses stood laughing at 
his condition. 

UANDKKRCHIEK9 PERFUMED. 

In the end of this hall wore exhibitions of per¬ 
fumery from two Rochester establishments, whereat 
everybody got his or her handkerchiefs perfumed 
free gratis. This work of handling the 'kerchiefs of 
the sweet and the sour, the lilies and the roses, was 
an arduous one, but evidently profitable. Roth es¬ 
tablishments— the “Rochester Chemical Works” 
and the “Establishment Mitchell”—were well rep¬ 
resented. 


■1. T V Maxon 


Boars—2 years old and upwards — 1. T T 

. tertown.___ 

2. James F Converse, Woortville,. 

One year—1 Robert Bell. West Brighton, 

2. A B Bctiham, Dryden. .. 

Six men tbs and under one year—1 

demon,_.._ 

Sows—two years and upwards—1- T T Oavnnagh, _ 

2. James F Converse ___ 

Six months old and under oue year—1. T T Caranagh, 

2. James F Converse.____ 

Lot of pigs, not leas than 5, under 10 months old—1. Jai 

V Conrerfle,_ 

2. T T Cavnuagb.. 

SMALL BRRBD. 

Boars—two years old and upwards—1. R A A Dn 

derhill. _—__.___ 

2 A B Beotian). 

One year old—2. E S Hayward.... 

Six months and under one year—2. E 8 Hayward,_ 

Sows—two years and upwards—1. ES Hayward,_ 

One year old—I A 0 Clark, Henderson,__ 

2 Jo* KurtS, Pittsfnrd, ........ .... 

Six months and under one year—1. K S Hayward._ 

Lot of pies, not less than 5, under 10 months old—1. Jo 
Beph Kurtz,_ 


A C Clarle, Hen 


WESTERN MEN HERE. 

Here is “Long John Wentworth” striding about 
the chicken coops, peering into the sheep pens, 
punching up the lazy swine with bis umbrella, testily 
touching the soil skins of the Short-horns with his 
two long fingers, looking over the pedigrees posted 
on the stall doors, and sampling the products of the 
Pleasant Valley Wine Association. 

He is a marked man here, and is making pur¬ 
chases which will surely mark an improvement, in 
some respects, upon his herds and flocks at home. 
Of these more anon. 

Scarcely shorter in stature is II. D. Stratton, of 
Bryant & Stratton's national chain of commercial 
colleges. He is here with samples of penmanship 
and book keeping from the dillerent links in this 
great chain. Comparatively few appreciate the 
great educational work these gentlemen are doing. 
They are giving character to the business ol the 
country, molding the business habits, and disciplin¬ 
ing the minds of young men from town and country, 
from workshop and farm. And a business educa¬ 
tion lor farmers’ sons, even though they are to 
remain od the homestead, hits been urged as one of 
great importance in the Rural. Thorough business 
habits and knowledge are as essential to the success 
of the farmer as to that of the merchant or manu¬ 
facturer. The pencil must be used, figures must 
reveal the value of the respective kinds of hus¬ 
bandry, and ihe great question, “will it pay,” must 
be asked and solved by the favmer “according to 
rule," if be would compete with the shrewd, sharp 
minds of the country._ 

THE EXHIBITION A8 A WHOLE 

Is a very creditable one —not as good as it wa3 ex¬ 
pected it would be, in some respects—not as good 
as it was claimed it would have been with different 
weather in the early part of the week; but it may be 
called successful in all respects, all things con¬ 
sidered. I herewith pay my respects to the officers 
of the Society, to such exhibitors u.h 1 have chanced 
to meet, and to the hospitable citizens of Rochester, 
who have contributed so much to my enjoyment 
while here. It is nearly train time, and I go East. 


not the leash After the butter is 
taken from the churn and deposited in Ibis box, five 
minutes is all that is necessary to separate the milk 
from a large churning. This machine is easily kept 
cleau, is simple in construction, and any one who 
can turn a small screw with a lever cau use it. 

The advantages of its use, are that no water is 
needed to aid the complete separation of the milk; 
and the grain of the butter is notinjtired by repeated 
working with the ladle. The cost need not be large, 
and it saves labor and preserves the quality of the 
butter which renders, it so far as I can judge, an 
economical, labor-saving machine. Tbis machine 
was exhibited by Gko. \V. Putnam, of Peterboro. 
New York. 

evans’ rotary digger, 

A party of gentlemen were invited by Mr. H. C. 
Hepburn, of New York City, to go and see this 
modification of Evans’ Digger work in a field that 
had been cropped with beans Ihe present year. The 
soil was a rather stiff, though not tenacious soil, in 
very good condition to work. This machine consists 
of a series of narrow spading forks of cast steel, con¬ 
nected by an endless chain, with malleable iron 
links, which is propelled by the progress of the team, 
over three cylinders. This system of rotary spad¬ 
ing forks stirred the ground to the depth of seven or 
eight inches. By the use of longer forks, with the 
same machine, it may be made to stir it 9J inches. 
The ground then is pulverized a space 20 inches 
wide, these spading forks revolving over these cyl¬ 
inders, penetrate the soil, aud as the machine moves 
forward, throws the earth up fine in the rear as 
they leave it. The machine is portable, beiug sus¬ 
pended between two wheels on which it may be 
made to rest by the use of a lever and ratchet; a 
castor wheel in front, with a joint, enables the 
driver to turn in a short space whenever necessary. 
But these are minor items. The work it does, and 
its adaptation to the uses of the’lmsbandman are the 
questions at issue. It is not the object of the gentle¬ 
man exhibiting it, aud liberally spending money and 
time to perfect it, to adapt it to breaking sod, or pre¬ 
paring sward land for crops. But it is lor the work 
of communication he proposes to adapt it,—after the 
labor of inverting the sward has been accomplished. 
It is to serve as a clod crusher and pulverizer ot the 
surface—to stir up, break up, and render the seed¬ 
bed superfine for the reception of the seed. This 
being the object, it may be called a success so lar— 
at least far in advance of any other effort I have 
witnessed in this direction. It loaves the seed-bed 
perfectly pulverized alter passing the second time 
in the same place. It leaves it loose and light. It 
however does not dispose of the weeds as the neat 
fanner would like. Unless they have been first 
turned under deep with the plow, and the machine 
so guaged as not to penetrate to them —which is 
easily done —it will throw them to the surface and 
scatter them hither and thither. In the. West especi¬ 
ally, when a crop ef weeds quickly follow the 
harvest, this would be a serious objection—or when 
the heavy stubble is plowed under, it would be ag¬ 
gravating to see it all appearing on the surface. 
There is another objection to it on Western soils. It 
would leave many of them too loose. The roller 
would be the better implement for the farmer—bet¬ 
ter for the purposes of pulverization, and the prepa¬ 
ration of the seed-bed. 

But I have no disposition to discourage those 
interested in the progress and perfection of this in¬ 
vention. There is abundant field for its usefulness— 
plenty of soils where it may he used profitably. 
We wish for its success, because improved processes 
of pulverizing the soil are needed. 

A NEW REVERSIBLE MOWER. 

I have lost my notes on this mower, and therefore 
cannot give its name or the name of the exhibitor. 
But the great feature is that the team, when arrived 
at the end of the field, may be turned right about, 
and by the act, cutter bar is reversed, and the 
machine is ready to cut back on the same side of the 
field when the last swath has been mown. This 
feature, of this machine, is novel aud has its advan¬ 
tages. Of its other peculiar merits I learned 
nothing. 


Thk Statk Pair. —The twenty-second Annual Exhibits in 
of the N. Y, State Agricultural Society was held during rone 
of the most uupropitious weeks of the season—tile mom? ng 
of every day of the Fair (and even of tho day preceding its 
opening) being stormy orportentiousof rain, just Uie weatf lee, 
or indication, to keep people at home. The sun was visible 
but a few hours from Monday morning until tine close of the 
Fair on Friday, and more or less rain fell on every day fit the 
exhibition, Anil yet the Fair was a grand success—an ten par 
nileled triumph, in all respects, considering the uut'avrorable 
weather and condition of the country. The result is th« more 
gratifying from the fact that many bad predicted a failure, 
even with fair weather, and had fieri »udy nrg««i apoitpono- 
ment. Under the circumstances the Agricu'-turwi Jiwiiety and 
People of the Empire State may well send cordial gtveting to 
brother Producers and Unionists of the Loyal Statea. and a!s* 
cite Secessionist.-! everywhere to the result —«h evidence that 
New York can not only do its full share toward suppressing 
rebellion, but also exhibit undiminishod teal and. energy in 
maintaining aud advancing her Home Interests, Had the 
weather boon favorable we doubt not the Fair would have 
proved the most successful, in rvery respect, evt»- held in the 
State—and that is equivalent to wijing iu the Union. The 
simple fact that the receipts were about f.11,000--some $3,000 
more than last year—tells the whole story as to t he location of 
the Fair and the effect of the war upon the run teria! interest* 
of the 8tate. 

The Fair was the most pleasant and harmonious wo ever 
attended. Our local commit'^es and hospitable citizens, won 
golden opinions from the officers of the Society and strangers. 
The arrangements for the exhibition wore very complete and 
convenient, and highly commended ; and so far as we learn 
the officers of the Society, Mid visitors to the Fair, left in the 
best of spirits—voting Rochesler and her people ahead, and 
worthv of the Fair next year. Mr. President Cornell, Col. 
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eers, of the Society, male “ troops of friends” among both 
citizens und strangers, aud will long bo remembered for their 
courtesy and etticicney. 

— Though our Western Aid, Mr. Bragook, and Horticul¬ 
tural Editor, Mr. Vick, give hare with excellent reports of 
what they noted in the several departments ef the Exhibition, 
many matters of interest, and names of exhibitors, most have 
escaped observation, or particular notice. We have no space 
for additions or further detail* in this nunber, but shall en¬ 
deavor to make some amends in our next. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED ON STOCK 

At the N. Y. State Fair, Rochester, Oct., 1862 


C. W.-. 

2. Wm Jackson, Fayette, Seneca county,. 

3 . G C Fellows. Murcellus, Onondaga county.. 

2 years old--1. Jas O Sheldon, Geneva,. 

2. T L Harrison. Motley,.--- 

3. .las McCall, Lyons. . 

1 year old-1. Geo Phillips, Ogdomburg,. 

2 Maxon & Heustis, Adams, Jefferson county, 
3 . Michael B Ritter, Vanek. Seneca oounty,... 

Bull Calves 1 Jarnc* O Bbeldon,... 

2. K Griffin, Clinton Corners, Duchess county,. 

3 JasOSheldon,... 

Covra _3 years old and upward*—1. E Griffin_ 

2 A Stevens, Batavia- 

3 Goo Phillip*. .. 

HeiftrS—2 year*—1. A B Conger, Haverstraw,.. 

2. A Stevens, ..... 

3. C K Ward, Leroy,... 

Heifers—1 year—1. Elihu Griffin,. 


Statk Fair Mattkrs w odk Nkxt. —Out next number 
will contain a report of the Evening Discussions during the 
State Fair, with the Essays read (by Dr. Fitch, Ex-President 
Gkodjcs, and Hon. T. C. Pbtbrr,) at the opening of each. 
They are on important subjects—tho Grain Aphis, Draining,, 
and Fencing—and will be read with interest by the great ma&s, 
of our readers. Wc sb«U also publish in the same numbsr 
the remainder of the list of Premiums Awarded—all not given 
this week—and othor matters and items of interest, t’iu5 
making, we trust, aa complete and reliable a history of the 
N. Y. State Fair for 1862 as eaa be obtained previous U-.ihe 
publication of the Society's Transactiona. 

_ yy e shall publish an extra edition of several thousand 

copies of our uext uumber, (as we do of the present,) to .sup¬ 
ply the local demand uud for distribution in the country. 
Advertisers need scarcely be advised to note and govern.them¬ 
selves accordingly. 


...Trans 
...Trans 
20 Sc Dip 
. 15 


Trans 


Trans 


Publio Salk or Impkovkd Stock.— The attentioxof breed¬ 
ers and others interested is directed to the advertisement of 
Mr. Gko. Millrr, of Markham, C. W., who offers a large 
number of superior Cattle and Sheep, and an imported thor¬ 
ough-bred stallion, at publi* sale, on the 22d inst. Mr. M. is 
a noted importer and breeder, and his announcement will 
attract attention throughout Canada, New York, &C. He was 
a prominent exhibitor at our recent State Fair, and took sev¬ 
eral first premiums, as will seen by refereuao to the awards 
published. Mr. Mi llkr'b reputation as a breeder is not sec¬ 
ond to that of any other man in Canada, and we are confident) 
his sale will be largely attended. 


Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 


.. .Trans 
20 & Dip 
_ 15 


Some Honxt, axd Maple Sirup. —We have received from 
Mr. K. P. Kidder, the notorious bee and bee-hive mau from 
Vermont—who made bo much “ noise and confusion ' at the 
State Fair last week—a box of honey. It looks extra, but 
has not yet been tasted. Mr Keklbr, of Chautauqua Co., 
(who exhibited the combined Butter-Worker, Washer, Weigh 
er, See., (described in the Rural last July,) at State Fair, aud 
which received first premium, has favored us with a fine 
sample of maple sirup. 

Omitted.— Notices of many valuable animals and articles 
exhibited at the State Fair are necessarily omitted for want 
of space. We hope to bo able to itemize some of the more 
important omissions in our next. A number of articles from 
correspondents, inquiries, etc., are also deferred. 


Trans 


Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 





















































































































































































































fruits. 

PROFESSIONAL, LIST. 

Applks — Rest 40 vftrirtie*. and best specimens correctly 
named, at least 3 of eacli. W R Smith, Syracuse, f 15 ; 2d, 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester 10. 

Best 20 varieties grown and correctly named, U. E. Hooker 
& Co., Rochester, $10; 2d. K W Sylvester. Lyons, 5 

Best 12 varielien correctly named.. 0 of each, A. Braman, 
Ithaca. $5; 2d. J. Donnellan Sc. Co., Rochester, 3. 

PEAKS.— Best 20 varieties, anti best, specimens correctly 
named. 3 of each, EUwangcr & Barrv. $15 ; 2d, U. E. Booker 
& Co.. 10. 

Best In varieties, best specimens, correctly named, C. J. 
Ryan St Co.. $10 ; 2d. W B South. 5. 

Best 10 varieties, best specinteos, 6 of each, correctly named, 
same, $8; 2d, J. M. Matrison, Jacksonville, 4. 

Best 6 varieties, best specimens, W. B. Smith, $6; 2d, J. M. 
M ttRisen, 3. 

Pkaciirs —Best 12 varieties, best specimens, J. Donnellan 
Sc Co. 2d. 0. J Ryan & Co , 3 

Best 6 varieties, 6 of each, correctly named, same, 54; 2d, 
J. Dvimellan & Co , 2. 

Best 1 variety, 12 specimens, same. $2. 

Plums.—B est 12 varieties, and best grown specimens, cor¬ 
rectly named, 6 of each, Eihvangcr & Barry, Plate, valne 55 ; 
2d. W. B. Smith, 3 

Best d varieties. 6 of each, same, $3. , 

Best 1 variety, 12 specimens, same, $2. 

Qutxcxs.- Beet dozen Apple or Orange, Ell wanner & Barry, 
$3 ; 2d, W. B Smith, 2. 

Graphs—G reatest number of good Native varieties, 3 
bunches each, Pleasant Valley Wine Co., llammoudsport, 
Steuben Co.. 55; 2d, C. L. Hoag, Loekporf. 3. 

Bestl variety, fl hunches, Pleasant Valley Wine Co.. $2. 
Greatest number of varieties, and best specimen Foreign 
Grapes grown under glass, 2 bunches of each, Ellwanger & 
Barry. $6. 

Best 1 variety, 3 bunches same, 52; 2d, Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 1. 

MuSRuklons. — Greatest number of varieties, and best 
specimens, J. Donnellan & Co , $5. 

Best specimen any variety, same, $1. 

Dischktionary.—B est single variety of Apple, “King of 
Tompkins Co J£. C. Frost, Schuyler Co.. Downing. 

Seedling Grape, A. V Baker, Savannah Depot, Carpenter’s 
Mottled Seedling, Thomas. 

Adirondack Grape, Superior Seedling, J. W. Bailey, Platts¬ 
burgh, Downing. 

AMATEUR LIST. 

A rcLaa —Best 20 good varieties, and best specimens cor 
roclly named, at least 3 of each, R C. Brown, Rochester, 512, 
2d, D. C llillerman. Watkins, Schuyler Co , 8. 

Best 15 varieties heat grown and correctly named, A. Wild¬ 
er. Charlotte, $10; 2d, R 0. Brown, 6. 

Best 10 varieties, correctly named, (t of each, J. Charlton 
gardener to Jos. Hall, East Brighton, $6; 2d, U. C. Brown, 3. 

Tuans — Boat 15 good varieties, and best rpt-cimens correct¬ 
ly named, 3 of each. Edward D»ggs. Rochester, $12; 2d, Jas. 
Grail* gardener U) Joseph Harris, Brighton, 8. 

Best 10 varieties, best specimens correctly named, J. S. 
Clark, Greece 310; 2d, J. Charlton, f*. 

Best 0 varieties, best specimens, 6 of each correctly named. 
Philander Bennett, Rochester, $3; 2d, Airs. 11 Lamb, Fulton, 
Oswego Cu, $4. 

Pkacii kh. — Best 10 varieties, 6 of each, correctly named, P. 
Odell, Wolcott, Wayne Co., $4; 2d, J. 8. Clark, 2. 

Pi.r«s.—Best t) varieties, Oof each, 14. C. Death, gardener 
to D. \V. Powers, Rochester, $3. 

Best 1 variety, 12 specimens, G. W. Lawrence, Oswego, $2. 

QniNCK?.— Best dozen Apple or Orange, U. G. Warner 
Rochester. $3; 2d, U. 0. lleath, 2. 

Cracks.—G reatest number of good Native varieties, best 
grown specimens, 8 bunches each, A. S. Moss, Fredonia, 55 
2d. James Cratb, 3. ’ 

Best 1 variety, 8 bunches, James Craih, $2. 

Greatest number of varieties, and best specimen Foreign 
Grapes, grown under glass. 2 bunches each, P. W. Furbea 
Syracuse, $ti, 2d, James Craib 3. 

Best 1 variety, 3 bunches, Gideon Granger, Canandaigua, $3. 

Watkrmei.oxs.—B est specimen any variety, Albert Brede, 
Ridgivay, Orleans Co,, 51. 

M (TSK.it K lons. Best specimen, any variety, Norman Culver 
Newark, Wayne Co., $1. 

FLOWER8. 

PROFESSIONL LIST. 

Cur Flowers.—F or the best display, Ellwanger & Barrv 
Rochester, $10; 2d, J Donnellan Sc Co , Rochester, S Medal 
Dahlias. — Rest Collection, W. B. Smith Syracuse, $d; 2d, 
O. J. Ryan & Co, Rochester, $3. ' ’ 

Best 24 dissimilar blooms (with names,) W. B. Smith Jy 
2d, Ellwanger & Barry, 3. ’ ’ 

Best 12 dissimilar bioonis, W. B. Smith, $3; 2d, J. Donnel 
lao & Co , 1. 

Best American Seedling, not before exhibited, W. B. Smith, 
51. 

Rosks -For the greatest number of newest and best varie¬ 
ties, Ellwanger & Barry, $8, 2d, Frost & Co , Rochester, 8 
For the newest and best 24 distinct varieties, (with names ) 
Ellwanger St Barry, $5; 2d, John Davis, Hhaeu, 3. 

For ttic now t-M. and best 12 varieties. FrostCo . $3- 2d 
W. B. Smith, 1. ’ ’ ! 

Phloxes. - For the greatest number, newest and best varie 
ties, Ellwanger .V, Barrv. $6; 2d. W B Smith 3. 

For the best 12 varieties, (with names,; W B Smith, $3. 
For the best new seedling, not before exhibited, Ellwanger 
St Barry, $1, ° 

Carnation*, for the best display, Monthly Carnations, 
Ellwanger St Barry, 53. ’ 

VicuRHjtAfl For the greatest number of newest and best 
varieties, Eliwanger St Barry, $5; 2d, John Davis. 3. 

Newest, and heat 12 varieties, (with names.) Ellwanger Sc 
Barry, $3; 2 d, J Oonuellan & Co , 1. 

Rest, collection. 3 varu.-iies of American Seedlings, not before 
exhibited, Ellwanger & Barry, 1. 

German Abtkjih. — Best collection, J. Donnellan & Co. 83- 
2d, Ellwanger & Barry, 1. ’ ’ 

PaNBik 8. — Bust collection, W. B. Smith, |3; 2d, J. Donnel 
lao St Co., 1. 

Tioi Wkkks Stocks.—W est collection, John Davis, S3- 2d 
W. B. Smith, I. ’ * ’ 

AMATEUR LIST. 

Cut Fi.owRita.— For the best display, Mrs. J. T Van Namee 
Pitts town. Rensselaer Co., 510; 2d, Jas. Vick, Rochester’ 

Crw/Miil nrpmiiitn Ft 


and flowers, while (hat of the other is to produce 
good healthy plants and trees. We have not space 
for a general notice of this department, and pro 
miunis awarded will be found in another column. 

The Pot Plants were not numerous, but all excel¬ 
lent. and so arranged as not only to show each plant 
to good advantage, but to produce a line effect in the 
hall. Ellwanger & Barry exhibited a case of rare 
and exceedingly beautiful ornamental leaf plants, 
that elicited universal praise, and John Charlton 
presented the largest, finest Bigonia Hex we have 
ever seen. Frost <4 Co., C. J. Ryan & Co., and 
William King, also exhibited well-grown plants. 

VEGETABLES. 

The vegetable department, as usual at onr State 
State Fairs, was quite discreditable. This depart¬ 
ment is too much neglected. We hope to see an 
improvement in this respect another year. 


Li ivi-u imnveeri me contents of the cells and those 
of the jeeding-box-they had the same color, the 
same taste, and the same smell. 

h. If honey or the nectar of flowers remain in the 
cells, it will in process ol time undergo a change. 
L?ut this change is produced spontaneously, and not 
by the intervention of the bees, except merely so 
far as the internal heat of the hive may tend to 
accelerate it. It results, first, from the gradual 
evaporation of the aqueous particles coutained in 
the nectar or fresh honey, till a certain degree of 
consisteuce is attained; secondly, from the still m0 re 
gradual dissipation and loss of its agreeable aro¬ 
ma; and, thirdly, from the ultimate conversion of 
the more saccharine cane sugar, which constitutes 
an ingredient of the nectar of flowers, into the more 
insipid grape sugar—a change which all honey 
undergoes with the lapse of time. DonuoffI 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Whatever may be said of other departments of 
onr State Fair, which has just closed, we believe it. 
is acknowledged by all that the Horticultural De¬ 
partment was never equalled by anything of the 
kind in this State, and we judge never excelled by 
any similar exhibition on this side of the Atlantic. 

arrangement. 

As the entire arrangement was left to the Horti¬ 
cultural editor nl the Rural, we will say but little 
on this point, further than that it was such as to 
meet the approbation of the officers of the Society, 
and the admiration of the visitors. The time 
allowed us for its preparation was very short, and, 
as a consequence, in some things we failed to do all 
we desired. The collections were not as well 
arranged a3 they should have been for the conve¬ 
nience of examining committees, and as an excuse 
in part for this state of things, we will state that 
very many exhibitors did not have their fruit on 
hand and ready for exhibition until Wednesday, 
and even some came as late as Thursday and 
claimed space for the exhibition of fruit. This 
state of things inteifered with onr arrangements, 
and caused some irregularity and consequent incon¬ 
venience to the judges. 

The fruits and flowers were exhibited in a fine 
oval tent, 85 feet in width by 110 in length, About 
twenty feet at one end was left for entrance and 
exit, and from this a table four and a half feet in 
width extended entirely around, making some 300 
feet in length, containing about 1400 square feet, 
and this was devoted to fruit entirely. Fifteen feet 
inside of this waB another table of the same width, 
forming an oval, designed for flowers. This table 
was covered with moist, sand lour inches deep, and 
over this was placed sheets ol' moss, covering the 
whole surface. In this was placed cut flowers, so 
that there was no necessity for vials, which are con¬ 
stantly falling over, and are always a great, annoy¬ 
ance. Plants will keep well in sand and moss any 
reasonable time, and a slight sprinkling may be 
given if the weather should prove dry and warm. 
As guards around these tables a neat rustic fence 
was made of white cedar poles, with necessary 
gates for exhibitors, &c. This left a space in the 
center about forty by sixty feet, in which were the 
two masts or poles that sustained the top of the 
tent.. These masts were covered with bark, so as to 
give them the appearance of trees, and pots of 
climbing planta in flower suuk at the base, while 
their branches extended nearly to the top. At the 
base of these poles octagon stands were made for 
the display of pot plants, covered with moss, and 
when tilled with plants, produced a very fine effect. 
In the center of the oval was a large bed of Carinas 
and Gdadiums, and nothing in the whole exhibition 
was more admired tlmu the spleudid foliage of 
these plants. This bed was raised something like a 
fort, and surrounded with moss-covered rooks se¬ 
lected from the river hank. Scattered around were 
a few fine plants, such as tho Sago, Palm, Century 
Plant, Euphorbia, Ac., the pots aud boxes concealed 
by rocks and moss. The turf was short and of 
good color, and the whole appearance was that of a 
fine lawn. For the use of plants for the purpose, 
we are greatly indebted to Kllwanger <4 Barry, 
Frost <fc Co., C. J. Ryan it Co., and Win. King, nur¬ 
serymen, and for valuable aid to Win. Webster, 
James Craib, John Charlton and U. C. Heath, prac¬ 
tical gardeners of this city. Our object was to make 
such an arrangement of fruits and flowers as would 
be convenient for exhibitors and judges, bring eve¬ 
rything under the eye of spectators, prevent unne¬ 
cessary crowding, and at the same time show some 
little regard to good taste. We cannot claim to 
have been successful iu all these points, but were far 
more so in satisfying our friends, the officers of the 
Society, Ac., than in meeting our own ideas of what 
a horticultural exhibition should be in the garden 
of the world. 

FLOWERS. 

The time was too late and otherwise unfavorable 
for a large exhibition of flowers, yet in the profes¬ 
sional department the display was very fine. Over 
two hundred varieties of roses, shown by one estab¬ 
lishment, at this season of' the year, is a matter 
worthy of especial note, and while others exhibited 
a less number, still very large collections show that 
the rose still retains its place ns the Queen of Flow¬ 
ers. We will name the principal exhibitors in this 
department Ellwanger it Barry, who occupied 
one-fourth of the space devoted to flowers, and 
received the first premium for the best display of 


brotfn or black crust-like substance_the dried 

remains of larvae or nymphs—it maybe regarded 
as the unmistakable evidence of the existence of 
fuulbrood. If the larger number of cells are in this 
condition, this disease must have prevailed in the 
hive for sometime aud have attained an aggravated 
stage. A disagreeable Fetid odor issues from the 
entrance to the hive, where this is the case. 

Colonies alfected with this disease do not. build 
new comb in the spring, when other colouies areen- 
gaged in such labor, or do so only if they are popu¬ 
lous and pasturage is abundant. It the combs be 
pressed asunder we shall see that the brood is not 
placed regularly and uniformly; and on cutting out 
a piece ol such comb, ocular proof of the existence 
of the disease will be found in the putrid matter 
contained in the cells. 

IT is CONTAGIOUS. 

Herein lies its danger; therefore this caution. 
And I give this caution regardless of the interest of 
any one who may have long-bitted, or any other 
kind of bees to sell, and whose apairy may have 
been, or may be affected by this disease; or who 
may be near an apairy that is or has been affected. 
This caution is given with especial reference to such 
cases. For all these men know that this disease is 
coniagiou8 — that it spreads from hive to hive and 
from apiary to apiary; that, once having a foothold, 
it retains it and extends its influence, if effectual 
measures are not promptly taken to eradicate it. 
The brood is not only destroyed by this disease, but 
the cells are contaminated and the contagion spreads 
rapidly thereafter. This disease is known to exist 
iu the Eastern States — is known to have destroyed 
many large aud profitable apiaries—Is known to 
have increased the risk to, and diminished the num¬ 
ber of those engaged iu bee-keeping. In some local¬ 
ities this husbandry has been abandoned because of 
this disease. 

The point is, then, that the bee-keepers of the 
West arc in danger of importing it with their im¬ 
portations of Italian bee. For it. is well known that 
these bees, with formidable bills, coutinue to be 
sent hither in large numbers, at the rate of five to 
eight, dollars per queen. Aud with each shipment 
is usually more or less honey; and with the honey, 
if it-happens to he from infected colouies, comes this 
foul brood as sure as fate. Is it not, a pretty large 
risk? When it is asserted that tho bee-keeper may 
convey it from hive to hive, II slier performing some 
operation on a diseased stock ho proceeds to work 
at a healthy one, without first carefully Washing his 
bauds and such instrument as ho may have been 
using, it is sale to distrust whatever comes liom 
apiaries that have been affected with this disease. 

It is proper for me to say, that I <lo not write this 
caution for Ibe purpose of injuring anybody’s busi¬ 
ness, nor with a view to build up any man or class 
ot men dealing in the long-billed bees referred to; 
but simply to urge that the most rigid care be taken 
to prevent the introduction of this disease among 
the apiaries of the West, Bee-culture has become 
too large an interest here to allow it to be ship¬ 
wrecked by the carelessness or recklessness of any 
man or body ol men. The revenue it brings to 
Western husbandmen is annually increasing. Let 
it, be guarded in this, respect. 

We pray our Eastern brethren to lie careful what 
they send in response to orders; and let Western men 
know that they are ordering where they will get 
only what they want. 

UOW TO OliT KID OF THE DISEASE. 

Smother and bury the bees, and burn the hive 
containing the colony, and its contents, as soon as 
the disease is discovered. There are remedial meas¬ 
ures recommended to be taken; but none bo efficient 
and safe it as cheap as the above. 


An attentive correspondent has furnished us with 
the following interesting account ot the Fall Exhi¬ 
bition of the Brooklyn Horticultural Society. We 
are glad to see that this Bociety, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable nature of the times, is in a flourish¬ 
ing condition: 

The Fall Exhibition of this old and valued Society 
was held at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on the 
23rd, 24th and 25th, the parquet and stage being 
floored over, affording ample space, and at the same 
time one of the finest rooms in the country for a 
display of this kind. 

The collection of Plants, Fruits, Flowers, Ac., was 
the largest and most select ever seen on this side 
of the Atlantic, consisiing of all the newest and 
rarest of each kind represented, and what was more 
creditable to the Society there were no plants of au 
inferior kind brought iu to fill up with, as is usual 
at such times. We can only give au outline of 
some of the various beautilul and interesting speci¬ 
mens. 

From II. M. Bearnes, Esq., of Williamsburg!), L. 
I., was the great 1; Victoria Regia,” the “ Queen of 
Aquatics,” blooming in nil its native loveliuess and 
grandeur. A tanl< bad been prepared for it iu whieh 
it was placed in the center of the vast room, around 
which were grouped some choice plants of uu aqua¬ 
tic nature, forming a most Interesting collection. 
The plants from Mr. Bearnes, were all ibe choicest 
kinds, and showed the care and attention of his 
skillful and excellent, gardener. 

The collections from Messrs. L. Men and, of Alba¬ 
ny, Parsons of Flushing, aud Bridgeman, of New 
Y ork, were all large and select, aud the finest ever 
seen at, any of the exhibitions. Mrs, Humphries 
had some excellent plants. A collection from Prof 
Morse, of Pokeepsie, coutained some good thiugs. 
B. C. Townsend, Esq., of Bay Ridge, sent a magnif¬ 
icent collection of New Caladiums and other leaf 
plants. J. Buchanan, some Orchids in fine bloom. 
A. G. Burgess, of L. I., Dahlias aud Roses, superb. 
Dr. George N. Richardson, of Staten Island, a col¬ 
lection ol' double Ziunias of the most perfect form 
and color that have ever been seen, showing that, 
with the care and attention that the Dr. has bestow¬ 
ed on this wayward plant, it may yet take the place 
of the Dahlia, both in form and color. 

IV m. Lharlton, also of Staten Island, sent a flower 
of the ‘‘ Espiritu Santo," which attracted much at¬ 
tention. This and the Pears sent by him added 
greatly to the interest of the display. 

John Cadness, of Flushing, exhibited a dozen pots 
of Grape vines and Pear trees in fruit, having as 
heavy crops as if planted out. This to many'will 
prove of great advantage, as they can with but lit¬ 
tle care grow fruit in this way in the greatest per¬ 
fection. 

A collection ot the Plants of Commerce, such as 
Tea, Coffee, Cinnamon, Banana, Pepper, &c., from 
the Secretary, C. B. Miller, No. 634, Broadway, N, 
Y., was a source of curiosity to most of the visitors. 
This class of plants should be more grown, and 
made familiar to our minds bv beinsr seen more 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—In a late Rural, I 
noticed an inquiry about mixing Oriental Paints, 
and as I have been painting for some time, perhaps 
l may give the desired information. 

With three or four colors you can make quite a 
nice picture, for a beginner. Get, at a paint or drug 
store the tube paints, to commence a picture; take 
a little lamp-black and mix with copal varnish, to 
make a semi-transparent color, thinning it a little 
with turpentine, if necessary, and with a crow-quill 
brush, (get one where they keep the paints.) trace 
every mary mat k on the glass that is on your draw- 
(by placing the glass upon the drawing, and 
painting the mar s upon the glass.) This being 
done, mix lamp-black with copal varnish; paint all 
ot the glass except the part you intend to paint 
with transparent, colors. If a little black gets on 
that part, it must be carefully removed bolero paint¬ 
ing the picture. Go over the black, if necessary, 
two or three times, or until it is a solid black. To 
make scarlet flowers, coat over once or twice with 
yellow lake, then with crimson lake, according to 
tjie shade desired; yellow, by painting with yellow 
lake, and for tho dark shuding, add a little burnt 
sienna with yellow lake. For blue, use light blue; 
for deep shade, add a little Prussian blue; for pur¬ 
ple flowers, purple made of crimson lake aud Prus¬ 
sian blue, according to shade required. A very 
delicate purple is made by mixing rose pink and a 
liltle light blue. For pink roses and geraniums, 
use rose pink; for deeper shade, a little crimson 
lake. If you wish white, use a little Vandyke brown 
and a little blue, diluted with white varnish, to suit 
the lint required. Stamens of flowers, with van- 
dyke brown; anthers, with yellow lake, dotted with 
burnt.sienna. Fur green leaves, mix yellow lake 
and Prussian blue; if necessary, thin with a little 
white varnish. For autumnal greens, add a little 
burnt sienna. The deep shades paint two or three 
times over; also parts against flowers where the 
leaf goes under. Be very careful not to allow the 
colors to run togother. Soften all of the paints 
with white varnish. If anythin'! more is wanted. T 


enough to mix it. It the rennet is good it will take 
in one hour. When you are ready to serve, rasp 
some sugar over it, and drop a little orange flower- 
water over it likewise. 

Queen's Cake, —Take twelve ounces of flour, one 
pound of white sugar iu powder, and twelve eggs— 
beating the whites and yolks separately to a froth, 
one or two teaspoonfuls of coriander; mix well all 
together, till it comes to a running paste. Some 
add yeast to make it rise higher. Bake in a slow 
oven. 

To make Lemon Lozenges for the Little 
Ones.— Take one or two whites of eggs, which beat 
with some orange flower-water. Then add as much 
pulverized sugar as will make a stiff paste of it. In¬ 
troduce also the raspiugs of lemon peels. All being 
well incorporated, roll it into balls the size of a 
thimble, which range on a sheet of paper and flatten 
afterwards as you like; then put them in the oven 
to bake. These are good for the summer complaint. 

To "Whiten Cherries, Currants, Raspber¬ 
ries, Grapes, or Strawberries.— Beat one or 
two whites of eggs with orange flower-water. Then 
steep your fruit in it, aud roll ic afterwards ill lump 
sugar, pulverized very tine. Put the sugar and 
fruit in a dish and shake it well. When it is well 
covered with sugar, put. it on dean paper, and set it 
iu the sun to dry, or by the lire. You may thus ice 
all sorts of fruit. 

P. S.—A Recipe for the Care-Worn Farmer’s 
Wife.— Hang up the butter ladles, put a large stick 
of wood iu tho cook stove, shut it up air-tight, retire 
to the parlor, and read the Rural an hour. It will 
do you good in more ways than one. Try it, tired 
ones. m. 


Best 0 uiagirnilar blooms, Mrs. J. T. Vau Namee, 52- 2d 
Mrs. Henry Wler, 1. 

Rosks. — For the greatest number newest and best varieties 
Mr*. J. T. Van Namee, 8t*. ’ 

Best 12 nineties, (with names,) same, 53. 

Best 8 varieties, same, $2. 

Ca Hiv a Tina's. -For the best display Monthly Carnations, 
Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, $3. 

V SRBfc'.N'AS. —For tho greatest number, newest and best va¬ 
rieties, Mia. J. T Van Namee, 55; 2d, John Charlton, garden¬ 
er to Jo-rph Hall, Ku*t Brighton, $3. 

Best 12 distinct varieties, (with names,) same, 53; 2d, Mrs 
J. T. Van Namee, 1. 

Best ti varieties, same, 52. 

For the best seedling, nor. before exhibited, same, 51. 

Pm.oxtiS. - Greatest number newest and best varieties Mrs 
J. T. Van Namee, $5. 

Best ti varieties, with name, same, $2. 

Itiiat seedliug, not before shown, same, 51. 

Gskma.v Astkks.— Best collection, Janies Vick, $3- 2d 
Mrs. J. T. Van Names, 1. 

Fanhiks.— Best collection, Mrs. Henrv Wier. S3- 23 Mm 


Wax and Honey. 

The prevalent opinions respecting the origin 
and nature of way and honey, as expressed in many 
treatises on bee culture, and as implied in the defi- 
nition of the terms as given by the dictionaries, are 
essentially erroneous. The current impression, 
derived from these sources, is, that wax is contained 
in the honey or pollen, and is simply extracted by 
some process iu the stomach of the bee; while honey 
is supposed to be made from the nectar of flowers. 
Precisely the converse of this is the fact. 

1. Wax is a product elaborated by the bees. A 
simple experiment will suffice to demonstrate this 
conclusively. If bees be fed with a concentrated 
solution of loaf sugar and then con lined in a box, 
we shall, in the course of twenty-four hours, find 
between their abdominal rings thin scales or plates 
of wax, such as they use iu building their combs. 
Now, probably no one will undertake to maintain 
that loaf sugar contains wax. It contains only the. 
elementary ingredients of that substance, carbonic 
acid, hydrogen, and oxygen—which become sepa¬ 
rated iu tho body of the bee, and re-combined iu 
different proportions and relations, thus resulting 
in the formation of wax. 

2. It is otherwise in the case of honey. This is in 
no proper sense the product of the bees, but merely 
a substance collected by them from the boundless 
stores supplied hy nature. 

a. The matter collected by the bees undergoes no 
change before it is deposited in the cells. The nec¬ 
tar of flowers and freshly-gathered honey are, in all 
their constituents and properties, ono and the same 
substance. Both have a sweet taste and an aro¬ 
matic flavor. If we sip nectar from the calyx of the 
honeysuckle, we shall find that it has precisely the 
taste of freshly gathered honey. When I analysed 
the wax plant, ( Hoya thuya ,) which exudes in large 
drops from the calyx of the flower, I found it was 
composed of sugar, gluten, and an aromatic sub¬ 
stance—which are the constituents of common 
honey in its pure state. 

I ted a colony with a solution of sugar colored 
with indigo, soented with lavender, and diluted 
with milk. When the bees had carried this into the 
cells of a new comb, no difference could be per- 


SrtK articles should not be kept folded in white 
paper as the chloride of lime used in bleaching the 
paper will probably impair the color of the silk. 
Browu or blue paper is better; the yellowish smooth 
Indian paper is best of all. Silk intended for dress 
should not be kept long in the house before it is 
made up, as lying in the folds will have a tendency 
to impair its durability by causing it to cur, or split, 
particularly if the silk has been thickened by gum. 
Thread lace veils are very easily cut; satiu and 
velvet, being soft, are not easily cut, but dresses of 
velvet should not be laid up with any weight above 
them. If the nap of thin velvet is laid down, it is 
not possible to raise it up again. Hard silk should 
never be wrinkled, because the thread is easily 
broken in the crease, and it never can be rectified. 
The way to take the wrinkles out of silk scarfs or 
handkerchiefs is to moisten the surface evenly with 
a sponge and some weak glue, and then pin the silk 
with toilet 


A CAUTION TO WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS. 

FOULBROOD. 

Bee-keepers, and among them the most eminent, 
unite iu regarding and characterizing Foulbrood as 
the most grievous evil that atfects the apiary. It is 
doubtless the case that the most of your readers — 
especially such as keep bees, know the character of 
this dreaded disease, among bees. But there may be 
some who do not 

two kinds of foulbrood. 

Dziekzon says there are two kinds of foulbrood. 
One is curable and rafter innoxious; the other is 
pestilential and incurable. Both are contagious. 
The curable kind has this character. The unsealed 
larvae die while yet lyiug coiled on the bottom of 
the cell, become putrid, aud dry up on the bottom 
iuto a crust-like substance, which may be easily re¬ 
moved. Such of the brood in the cells intermixed 
with those diseased, as does not perish before cap¬ 
ping, for the most part remains healthy aud matures J 


pins around the selvedges on a mattress or 
feather bed, taking pains to draw out the silk as 
tight as possible. When dry the wrinkles have dis¬ 
appeared. The reason of this Is obvious to every 
person. It is a nice job to dress light colored silk, 
and few should try it. Some silk articles may be 
moistened with weak glue or gum water, and the 
wrinkles ironed out on the wrong side by a hot flat¬ 
iron. 














[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE TWO PICTURES. 


THE WOMEN FOB ARMY NURSES, 


Youxa Rian, starting out upon life’s pathway, 
what shall be your course? Will you commence 
the journey of life hy following every whim which 
may present itself,—by engaging in everything that, 
promises momentary pleasure, — mingling in the 
company of the bar-room ami drinking saloon until 
your fair name is tarnished, your life thrown away, 
and you left in solitude, without a friend, to waste 
away in misery, degradation and poverty, until the 
Angel of Death strikes you down in the midst of 
your revelings, leaving behind you a name black 
wilt) infamy? or will you, by your acts of love and 
deeds of kindness, endear yourself to all with whom 
you associate, do good for your country, for your 
race, and for yourself, and lie down at the close of 
life 

“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him 
And lies down to pleasant dreams,” 

leaving behind you a name as pure and spotless as 
the snows of winter? Which of the pictures do you 
fancy? Look upon the one, then the other, and 
choose which shall be your picture. Arno. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 1862. 


of serving the country and the soldier—and it is a 
noble, womanly ambilion—as nurses of the sick and 
wounded of the army. But it is not every tender¬ 
hearted girl that is fit for a nurse in an army hos¬ 
pital. The duties of an attendant upon the sick are 
arduous, very often repulsive, and everywhere self- 
sacrificing. It is well that those who would under¬ 
take the task should know what they seek to assume. 
An Illinois surgeon at Pittsburg Landing writes:— 
*t The duties required of an effective nurse are not 
the administering a spoonful of wine, nor a bathing 
an officer’s temples with a sponge. These require 
no sacrifice of feeling. Nor attending upon a colo¬ 
nel or major in a state-room, but combing matted 
hair, washing dirty faces, bands, and feet, binding 
putrid wounds, and numbers of things which cannot 
be described. The lady who cannot, with a smiling 
face, roll up her sleeves, go ou her knees among the 
black boilers and wetstraw to wait upon an unfortu¬ 
nate private soldier, repulsive in his manner and 
words, is here sadly out of her proper sphere. It is a 
noble sight to witnessone who bears the impress of na¬ 
ture’s nobility in every movement and every expres¬ 
sion, a highly educated lady, accustomed to every in¬ 
dulgence that wealth can furnish, thusemployed,with 
disordered hair, boopless, in a Boiled calico dress, 
bespattered with blood, coal-smut, and grease, for¬ 
getful of every feeling but the one of seeking and 
helping the roost wretched and neglected. God has 
blessed my eyes with the sight of such an one. The 
name of the noble-minded lady shall not soon be 
forgotten. Send us ladies of this caliber, or send us 
negro servants. Beg of the dainty miss, in human- 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
MOONBEAMS, 


THE ONE CROSSING, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

WHAT IS LIFE ? 


Only one crossing over 
Waters alt dark and wide : 

Storms on the fearful billows, 
Peace on the other side. 

Only one scene of anguish. 
Sorrow in sad words told ; 

Then a soft sound of singing, 
8 ofte.ned hy harps of gold. 

Only one crossing over, 

Far from the cares of earth— 

Mansions of rest are open. 

There is life's newest birth ; 

Look when the fond eyes closing 
Speak of the sweet repose, 

Far from the land of mourning, 
Heaven shall soon disclose. 


BT KATE CAMERON 


On, what is Life, asked a beautiful child, 

As the woods re echoed her laughter wild, 

And the zephyrs played through the golden hair 
Whoso ringlets encircled tier lorehrad fair,— 
Methoughtns I gazed on the vision bright 
That life is a season of pure delight, 

Years have fled on, and maidenhood now 
With her signet hath pressed that virgin brow, 

No longer o'er hill and dale doth she roam, 

Those joys are replaced by the pleasures of home; 
Yet still would nor bright smile seem to disclose 
Her Life a river which peacefully flow*. 

Oh, still may her light barque triumphantly glide, 
Ever buoyed up by hope adown its swift tide, 

’Till we see it, all danger of foundering past, 
Launched safe on Eternity’s ocean at last,— 

There, soon may it anchor by that happy 6hore 
Where Life is a crown for the just held in store. 
8 nnny Side, N. Y., 1862. F. C. 1 


Fair Moon 1 that lookest down to-night 
On distant camp Bnd battle-field: 

Wilt thou to all who greet thy light, 

Some rav of peace and comfort yield 

Whisper of home—and loving hearts 
Who here their faithful vigils keep, 

Checking the tear-drop when it starts, 

That they may prBj, instead of weep. 

And gaze, for us, upon each mound 
Which hidos the bravo dead from our sight 

Like Moses’ grave, by men unfound. 

They still are precious in Gou'3 sight 

We’ve sown a harvest rich and rare, 

And watered it with bitter tears : 

O, shall it oot a blessing bear 
For our dear land in future years 1 

God will accept the sacrifice 
Offered by bleeding hearts and lone, 

The incense of earth's broken ties, 

Whose altar is the dark hearth stone. 

The hours of loneliness and gloom,— 

The dread suspense,—the fatal knell,— 

The anguish ot the silent room,— 

How many feel,—how few can tell 1 

Oh I gentle moon, ! tis thine to bend, 

Where .we would g'adlj gaze to-night, 

And watch o'er those whose pathways tend 
So far bey ond our yearning sight. 

If they are safe, we then might see, 

Might whisper words of truth and love : 

The task we must resign to thee, 

Oh I raise their roving thoughts above! 

Point to that world where we shall need 
No light from sun, nor moon, nor star, 

Where GOD shall be the light indeed 
Of those who here were suudered far 

The Land of Peace, where War’s rude strife 
The holy calm shall never break ; 

This message of that better life, 

Kind Moon, to all our loved ones take : 

And wo will gird our souls anew, 

To tread the path so often trod ; 

That whether we must hear or do, 

All may be borne or done for God. 

Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 1st, 1802. 


Only one crossing over; 

Badness, and shroud and bier 
Filling one hour of parting ; 

Then 1 shall enter there. 

Only one night of trial, 

Borne on the swelling river; 
Then to my Savior's presence, 

I shall be gone forever. 


[Translated from the French for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

MADEMOISELLE LAJOLAIS. 


THE MODERN JOURNALIST. 

With the modern expansion of journalism, and 
the absorption of the writing faculty in the inces¬ 
sant production of a vast periodical literature, bear¬ 
ing tor the most part on the immediate necessities 
or evanescent entertainment of the hour, we seem 
to be in some danger of losing the old scholarly type 
of authorship, such as existed in its highest perfec¬ 
tion in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and in the earlier part of the present. We have 
abundance of rapid and able penmen—writers full 
of information of the topics of the day—illustrious 
novelists, and clever observers ol current manners; 
but the race of literary men, pure and simple, is fast 
dying out under the glare of gas, the roar of steam, 
and the quick flash of electricity. Tho age has to 
attend to so many practical questions of urgency and 
weight, and is so hurried from one grave crisis to 
another, that it has no time to linger on the sward 
by the side of the great dusty highway, or to dream 
beneath the shadow of immemorial woodlands. The 
man who follows literature tor its own sake, apart 
from any design at, once recognizable by the hurry¬ 
ing crowd, stands a poor chance of being listened to; 
and tho author of to-day is per force obliged to 
mold his work into some tangible shape, such as be 
can at onco take iuto the market, and offer for sale 
with the probability of finding purchasers. Except 
in the case of those few geniuses who posses the rare 
gift of creative power, ihe literary man finds himscll 
speedily lapsing iuto the journalist. He may not 
have begun life as a politician; he may have had a 
stronger predilection tow aid the greener regions of 
imagination and fancy; he may love old books and 
the abiding phantoms of old days, with a tender and 
unsatisfied affection; but the press demands him, 
and will have him. “How is it,” asked an old 
journalist one day, ‘-that so many young poets 
finally develop into sub editors?” The answer is 
obvious. Moonbeams are a very innutrilious diet, 
and the young poet soon learns to appreciate the 
advantages that belong to the sub editor’s room. 
Accordingly, the mere author sinks out o( eight, and 
the journalist takes his place .—All the Year Round, 


TnE gallery which the Emperor must cross in 
going to the council, was a vast, room lighted by op¬ 
posite windows; on the one side looking upon the 
entrance court, on the other upon the gardens. 

Nine o'clock had just sounded and slowly the sides 
of the gallery were being filled with people, solic¬ 
itors, and officers. Among rll that crowd two young 
women were most remarked, the first for her beauty 
and the grace with w’hicb she acknowledged the 
salutations of those near her; the second for her 
youth, the pallor which gave to her beauty an extra¬ 
ordinary character, and her wealth of hair-falling in 
graceful curls upon her shoulders. 

“Come, courage!” said (he first to the second, 

“courage!” I will not leave you, and to give more 
weight, to her words, her bund sought that of the 
young girls, and pressed it with warmth. 

A look, the saddest and most expressive, respond¬ 
ed to this, but instantly the glance turned toward 
the door by which the Emperor must enter. 

Two hours passed thus; two hours of pftififul 
waiting, and during the time neither of tho two had 
moved. The. youngest of the girls had kept her 
eyes fixed upon the choked door,—the other did not 
raise hers from her companion. The most profound 
silence reigned in the gallery; nothing was heat’d 
but the breathing, more or less agitated, of' those 
who were waiting. At last twelve o’clock sounded, 
the folding doors opened, and an officer announced 
the Emperor. Several persons appeared at the 
game time. 

“ Which one?” asked Maria with anxiety. 

“ The one alone, who has his hat on,” answered 
noimcNSK. 

The young girl waited for no more, she saw hut 
oneof all the crowd that surrounded her, and throw¬ 
ing herself at the feet of him who had been desig¬ 
nated, cried:—“Pardon! pardon!” and clasping her 
hands, raised them towards him. 

At this cry and unexpected action, the Emperor 
stopped and knit his brows, remarking in an im¬ 
patient tone, “ l have said I would have no more of 
these scenes. And crossing his arms upon his breast 
he would have passed on. 

“Sire!” cried the young girl, to whom the position 
of her father gave an energy above her age, “ I con¬ 
jure you hear me! In the name of your father grant 
pardon to mine! lie has been deceived, but pardon 
him! Oh! Sire, you hold the life of my father, my 
own, in your hands. Have pity upon an unhappy 
child, who begs for the life of her father. Sire! par¬ 
don, pardon.” 

“ Leave me,” replied the Emperor, repulsing her 
rudely enough. 

But without being intimidated the young girl 
threw herself upon the marble floor of (lie gallery 
and cried with agony. There was something so dis¬ 
tressing in the voice of that child pleading for the 
lilts of her father, that the Emperor stopped in spite 
of himself; and regarded the supplicant, “is not 
your name Lajoi.^is?” he asked. 

Without replying Maria clasped his hand with 
force. 

He added with severity, “do you know this is the 
second time your father has been arrested lor a 
crime against the Slate?” 

“I kuow it,” she auswered ingenuously; “hut the 
first time he was innocent, Sire.” 

“ This time he was not,” replied Bonatart. 

“But it is his pardon that I ask, Sire,” added 
Maria. 

The Emperor could not master his emotions, he 
bent toward her and said:—“Yes, I grant it; but 
vise.” And with a smile of'encouragement he dis¬ 
engaged his hands, and passed on. 

The joy of success was more dangerous for Maria 
than her grief. Tho poor child fell senseless upon 
fhe floor. Thanks to the care of the Empress and 
her maid:*, she soon returned to consciousness. 

“ My father, my father,” murmured she, as soon as 
she could speak. “Ohl that I maybe the first to 
announce his pardon.” 

“Nothing hurries now,” said one of the ladies— 

“ repose yourself, you eau go to him an hour hence.” 

“An hour hence !” died Maria; “must I wait an 
hour to announce pardon to a man condemned to 
death, above all, when that, man is rny father. Oh! 
madam," she added to the Empress “let me go.” 

“Be it so. my child,” replied .1 qskf hiw w. “but 
you can not go alone to his prison.” 

“ I came alone to your chateau,” she responded, 
quickly. 

“ Lavalette, do me the favor of accompanying 
Maria,” said the Empress, turning to an officer 
near by; “ you will take one of my carriages.” 

They soou passed over Ihe distance that separated flattery of admirer 
Saint Cloud from the prison. When the carriage j ee [ 0 f u genuine 
stopped she sprang to the walk belore Lavalette except by heroic d 

could offer his assistance. Arriving at. the door of _y/ rs - jj jrj t - 

the cell she could scarcely await the opening of it, _ 

by the jailor. Falling in the arms of her father she 

cried, “Father,—life,—pardon,” and could say no 1 , 

__ cast upon old maic 

more. ,. . 

General La.iolais believed that they were come ? eiieia - V ILna 8 ln ” < 

to conduct him to his execution, and his daughter la e ! * KIsC, . n ’ . 811 

deceiving the guards had braved all to bid him . ° 1 J’ ‘. e ls 111 

adieu. But Lavalette soon undeceived him. See- ( . er ’ u !' lU r g . caa ‘ 

ing that Maria could not speak, he said:—“The aa 0 1 m,u< ' 

Emperor grants your pardon, General, and you owe a ntja n ' ?s ’. inCl 

it to the courage and lenderness of your child.” He 1 e nes - * lU Hl ^ r e 

then recounted what his daughter had done for him. 

All former suffering was effaced in the joy of that HE names ot ^ 

hour. But it is necessary to have suffered our- ^ ou j. l ' a 

8elves—to have trembled for the safety of those 0 e 0 0 1 oin 


The rhetorical and poetical beauties of Scripture 
are merely incidental. Its authors wrote, not for 
glory nor display, not to astonish nor ameze their 
brethren, but to instruct them, and make them bet¬ 
ter. They wrote for God’s glory, not their own; 
they wrote for the world’s advantage, not to aggran¬ 
dize themselves. Demosthenes composed bis most 
eplendid oration in order to win the crown of elo¬ 
quence; and the most elaborate effort of ancient 
oratory—the panegyric to which Isocrates devoted 
fifteen years—was just an essay written for a prize. 
Flow different the circumstances in which the speech 
on Mars’ Hill w’as spoken, and the farewell sermon 
in the upper chamber at Troas. Herodotus and 
Thucydides composed their histories with a view to 
popular applause; and Pindar’s fiery pulse beat 
faster in prospect of the great Olympic gathering 
and the praises ol assembled Greece. How oppo¬ 
site the circumstan es in w’bieh tho seer of Horeb 
penned his faithful story, and Isaiah and Jeremiah 
poured forth their fearless denunciations of popu¬ 
lar sins. The. most superb of modern historians 
confesses the flutter which he felt when the last, line 
of his task was written, and he thought that per¬ 
haps his fame was established. A more important 
history concludes:—“These things are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing, ye might have life through 
his name.”—,/. Hamilton. 


ABOUT SMILES. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 
THE PINES. 


Thr glory of the pines, how great! How loftily 
they wave their outstretched arms, and nod their 
plumed heads! How ambitious are they, not con¬ 
tent with towering above the trees, but ever seeking 
to plant their mighty columns upon the highest 
mountain crags. Ilow defiantly, how mockingly 
they send upon the winds their derisive taunts to 
their less aspiring brothers; even as some men who, 
having reached the height to which their ambition 
sought to carry them, look down upon others less 
fortunate, and would gladly close every avenue by 
which struggling humanity might, attain their ele¬ 
vation. 

See those pines standing upon yonder mountain 
in solemn phalanx. They are motionless, but not 
silent, for they are whispering in strange tones to 
each other. Are they plotting treason against the 
grand old oaks that stand below them upon the 
mountain side? Or are they seeking only to pro¬ 
tect themselves against invaders? Yonder are three 
standing apart, and they nod their heads signifi¬ 
cantly, and one stretches out a long, bare arm. from 
the extremity of which dangles a bunch of mistle¬ 
toe. There is one entirely alone, perched on the 
extreme brow of the mountain, like a sentinel over¬ 
looking the valley below. Seek nut to invade their 
ground, ye lesser trees, for they indicate, by their 
gigautic size, that they have held undisputed reign 
over this mountain home for ages,—have witnessed 
the rise and decay of nations of other trees,—have 
waged war with the elements, raising their wailing 
tone to shrieks of fury as the tempest sought to lay 
them low,— coining forth from the fray with proudly 
raised heads, and gaining additional strength as 
year after year circled away. To-day they stand 
up defiantly as a monarch who has conquered all 
and is himself unconquerable. 

Come with me to yonder glen, whose entrance is 
guarded by a monster pine, like some giant of old. 
Clustering around the parent tree are many smaller 
ones, its children and its children’s children. Hark! 
they are singing together, bat in whatdifferent tones. 
From away up, up comes down the hoarse notes 
of the old tree, mingled with the shriller ones of 
smaller and still smaller trees, until the little one, 
scarcely higher than your head, finishes the chorus 
with its soft lute-like whisperings, liow sweet, and 
how sad! I always thought the saddest muse of the 
Nine, dwells in the pine, for whenever I hear its 
gentle music, it tames my spirit, and sends fluttering 
through my mind, vague, poetical fancies as weird¬ 
like aud intangible as its own low murmuritiga. See 
how the ground is covered with multitudes of brown 
needle-like shreds, the cast-off’clothing of the pines; 
and now arrayed in their new livery of green, they 
sing sweeter strains than ever. Here, too, are scores 
of beautiful cones lying about, many full half a yard 
in length, and of proportionate size. How neatly 
the scales formiug them are placed one within an¬ 
other: some kinds smooth, others armed with sharp 
spears, and still others, containing an edible nut. 

Here is a little pine, scarcely distinguishable from 
the grass, liow hardly credible that the gigautic 
lord of the forest should have been once a puny 
thing like this, which 1 can uproot with my linger. 
And these, how mighty in their strength. IVhat 
ages must pass away before this could attain the 
glorious proportions of the forest monarch. But it 
will never be, for Progress pauses not. Even now 
it is moving up these lolly Sierraean heights, aud 
these grand old pine trees must bow their sky-soar¬ 
ing beads, and such infant pines as this will never 
live to chant their requiems. Sing on, then, ye dear 
old trees while yet ye may. From morn till eve, 
from month to month, chant your forest hymns, and 
wail and whisper of your coming doom. Staud up 
in lofty graDdeur now, and toss your moss-decked 
arms in proud disdain. Ye must soon fall, but when 
the glittering axe and crackling flame have per¬ 
formed their work, the Sierras will have lost half 
their glory, and their deep glens their music, a 
sweeter than which these heights shall never know. 

Grace Veknet. 

Iowa Hill, Placer Co., California, 1862. 


Of all the happy households, that is the happiest 
where falsehood is never thought of. All peace is 
broken up when once it appears that there is a liar 
in a house. All comfort has gODe when suspicion 
has once entered—when there must be reserve in 
talk and reservation in belief. Anxious parents, 
who are aware of the pains of suspicion, will place 
general confidence in their children, and receive 
what they say freely, unless there is reason to dis¬ 
trust the truth of any one. If such an occasion 
should unhappily arise, they must keep the sus¬ 
picion from spreading ns long as possible, and avoid 
disgracing their poor child while there is a chance 
of its euro by their confidential assistance, lie 
should have their pity and assiduous help, as if ho 
were suffering under some disgusting bodily disor¬ 
der. If he can be cured, he will become duly grate¬ 
ful for the treatment. If the endeavor fails, means 
must of course be taken to prevent his example from 
doing harm; and then, as i said, the family peace 
is broken up, because the family confidence is gone. 
I fear that, from some cause nr another, there are 
but few large families where every member is alto¬ 
gether truthful. But where all are so organized 
and so trained as to be wholly reliable in act and 
word, they are a light to all eyes, and a joy to all 
hearts. They are public benefits, f or they are a point 
of general reliance; and they are privately blessed 
within and without. Without, their life is made 
easy by universal trust; and within their homes and 
their hearts, they have the security of rectitude, and 
gladness of innocence .—Harriet Martineau. 


THE TWO BROTHERS 


The Count de Lignivillo and the Count de Autri- 
court, twins, descended lrorn an ancient family in 
Lorraine, resembled each other so much that when 
they puton the same dress—which they did now and 
then for amusement—their servants could not dis¬ 
tinguish the one from the other. Their voice and 
deportment were the same, and these marks of 
resemblance were so perfect that (hey often threw 
their friends, and even their wives, into the greatest 
embarrassment. Being both captains of light-horse, 
the one would put himself at the head of the other’s 
squadron, without the officers suspecting the change. 
Count de Autricourt having committed some crime, 
the Count do Liguivllle never Buffered his brother 
to go out without, accompanying him; and the fear 
ol seizing the innocent, instead of the guilty ren¬ 
dered the orders to arrest the former of no avail. 
One day the Count de Ligniville sent for a barber, 
and having suffered him to shave one-half of his 
beard, he pretended to have occasion to go into the 
next, apartment, and put his night-gown upon his 
brother, who was concealed there, and tucking the 
cloth which he had about- his neck under bis chin, 
made him sit down in the place which he had just, 
quitted. The barber immediately resumed his ope¬ 
ration, and was proceeding to finish what he had 
begun, as ho supposed; but, to his great astonish¬ 
ment, he found that a new beard had sprung up! 
Not doubling that the person under his hands was 
the devil, he roared out with terror, and sank down 
in a swoon on the floor. While they were endeavor¬ 
ing to call him to life, Count Autricourt retired 
again into tho closet, and Count de Ligniville, who 
was half shaved, returned to his former place. This 
was a new cause of surprise to the poor barber, who 
now imagined that all he had seen was a dream, and 
he could not be convinced of the truth until he had 
seen the two brothers together. The sympathy that 
existed between the two brothers was no less singu¬ 
lar than their resemblance. If one lell sick, the 
other was indisposed also; if one received a wound, 
the other fell pain, and this was the case with every 
misfortune that betel them; so that on this accouut 
they watched over each ulher’s conduct with the 
greatest care and attention. But what is still more 
astonishing, they both had often the same dreams. 
The day that. Count de Autricourt was attacked in 
France by the fever of which he died, Count de 
Ligniville was attacked by the same in Bavaria, and 
was nearly sinking under it 


Never was it more neediul to the church than at 
present, not only practically to set before the world 
the example of a holy life, but in its doctrinal testi¬ 
mony to give to the Scripture view of perfect holi¬ 
ness that place which its importance justly claims. 
The mysterious power by which the Christian 
Church hast gained its position, and by which it has 
not. only kept its own, but bid defiance to a host of 
thesis a power derived from no other source than the 
Spirit of holiness. It would be vain to sigh for a re¬ 
turn of those days when the disciples had “ favor with 
all the people,” and “ fear came upon every soul,” 
if we were no longer permitted to understand the 
holy calling of Christians, and to expect a deep 
and joyous response in believing hearts. Neither 
social position, nor outward activity, nor strength 
of organization, can, of itself give to the Church a 
pledge of real and lasting prosperity, or of ulti¬ 
mate success. Nor must the mere fact of an in¬ 
crease in the number of Church members be 
regarded as a sign of increasing prosperity, if, 
as nuwbeiB increase, the desire after holiness be¬ 
comes less generally felt, and the nature of true 
holiness less clearly apprehended, and less strik¬ 
ingly exemplified. 


People seem to think that love toward God must 
be something totally different in all kind from the 
love which we feel toward our fellow creatures, nay, 
as though it might exist without any feeling at all- 
If we believed that it ought to be the same feeling, 
which is excited by a living friend upon earth, high¬ 
er and purer, but not less real or warm, and if we 
tried our hearts, to see whether it is in us, by the 
same tests, there would be less self-deception ou this 
point; and we should be more easily convinced that 
we must be wholly destitute ol that of which we 
can show no lively token. 


The Married Man. —Behold him! all the while 
he is busied about his daily occupation, his thoughts 
are wandering toward the time lor going home in 
the evening after the toils and fatigues of the day. 
He knows that ou his return ho shall find an affec¬ 
tionate face to welcome him—a warm, snug room— 
a bright life—a clean hearth—the tea-things laid— 
the sofa wheeled round on tho rug—and, in a min¬ 
ute after his entrance, his wife sitting by his side, 
consoling him in his vexations; aiding him in his 
plans for the future, or participating in hisjoys, and 
smiling upon him for the good news he may have 
brought home; his children climbing on the cush¬ 
ion at his feet, leaning over his knees to eye his face 
with joyous eagerness, that they may eoaxingly win 
him. This is the acme ol happiness. But it is 
only one side of the picture. Unfortunately, all 
husbands are not as domestic, and all wives are not 
as cheerful and considerate. 


Shaftsbury observes, that, alter all, tne rnu&u 
natural beauty in the world is honesty and moral 
truth. True features make the beauty of the lace, 
and true proportions the beauty of architecture, as 
true measures that of harmony and music. In poet¬ 
ry, which is all fable, truth still is the perfection. 


Pride and opulence may kiss in the morning as 
a married couple; but they are likely to be divorced 
before sunset. 
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commanded a battery. On his return from Mexico 
iu 184$, be vvaa appointed assistant professor of 
mathematics at the West Point academy, which po- 
siiiori he filled six months. 

During the year and a half which followed he was 
secretary of the Artillery Board, in which capacity 
he made many valuable experiments with heavy 
ordnance, and arranged a system of tactics adapted 
to heavy artillery, lie was subsequently engaged 
in the coast surveys, lie was appointed on topo¬ 
graphical service in the West, in the construction of 
military roads, the principal of which is the road 
from Big Sioux river to St. Paul, Minnesota. On 
this service he was engaged one year, when he wah 
placed in command ot the Frankfort Arsenal. From 
1854 to 1857 he was second ordnance officer. He 
was cbiel of ordnance in the expedition to Utah un¬ 
der Genetal Johnston. He constructed two batter¬ 
ies while on this service, one of which he command¬ 
ed until the year 1859, when he returned, and was 
stationed at the Mount Vernon Arsenal, Alabama. 
On bis return to Washington he was sent to take 
command at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

On the 12th of November last he was appointed 
Brigadier General, and was subsequently assigned 
to the command of the second brigade of the coast 
division under General Burnside. In the move¬ 
ments of the North Carolina Department, General 
Ileuo bore a conspicuous part, aud was made a Ma¬ 
jor General after the battle of Newborn. He re¬ 
turned with General Burnside to join the army of 
the Potomac, aud participated in several of the 
engagements before Washington, lie was a gallant 
officer and a brave man, and possessed the entire 
confidence of his superior officers, the respect of his 
companions ia arms, and the love ot all who served 
under him. 

Gen. Nelson was a native of Mason county, Ky, 


was no man who could say he was actually poor. 
He might have but, a humble borne, a little log cabin, 
but he hud plenty. Go to that poor man's home 
now. You will find that man’s wire clothed in rag-, 
and Weeping fur her husband, who, she will tel! you 
three days ago was dragged oif as a conscript. I t 
pour forth his blood like water in furtherance ol a 
cause which he detests.'' 

A Rkrkllion against tub Reukls.— The Delia 
of the 18th relates the following story: 

“The chivalry of Assumption parish, comprising, 
of course, all the cowardly sugar lords of that sec¬ 
tion, wishing to give to the country a mark of their 
devotion to the cause of treason, uot long ago pre¬ 
vailed on Thomas O. Moore to dispatch to their as 
si stance a troop of guerillas, in order to force their 
poor fellow-citizens in to the ranks of the Confederate 
army. Accordingly a few hundred guerrillas, the 
Itowcr of the Red River banditti, were sent, there, 
and in a very short time all the fighting men up 
Assumption were herded in a camp not far from 
Napoleonvllle, and pluced under the despotic sway 
of a rascally militia Colonel. 

“ No longer able to bear (lie tyranny of their com¬ 
mander, about 150 men in the camp, having pre¬ 
viously provided themselves with several rounds of 
buckshot, one morning about len days ago chose 
out of their number a leader. Having loaded their 
guns, they declared they would no longer fight 
against the United States government., and took 
possession of the camp, drivtngout all their officers, 
many of whom came very near losing their lives. 
Duriogtwo whole days they held possession ot the 
camp, ready to tight, any force sent against them, 
but no one dared to approach them. Oil the third 
day they left, for their homes. 

“The great Moore, it is said, has ordered to As¬ 
sumption a large foice of guerillas, in order there 
to murder alL the citmens loyal to the Union.’ 1, 

Gen. Butler's Orders.— Gen. Butler issued an 
order, on the 19th, to the effect that any of his sol¬ 
diers convicted of taking private property should 
bo immediately punished. Another order, dated on 
the 48tb, says: 

“All transfers of property, or right ,r of property, 
real, mixed, personal or incorporal, either by way 
of sale, gift., pledge, payment, or loan, by any in¬ 
habitant ol this department who has not returned 
to bis m- her allegiance t.i the United States, (hav¬ 
ing once been a citizen thereof,) are forbidden and 
void, and the person transferring and the person 
receiving shall be punished by line or imprisonment, 


ebbing; if you struggle through, you are a man 
forever—a man on a large scale of character, a man 
of intensity aud concentrated force, a man who has 
had more than glimpses into the magnificent possi¬ 
bilities of the spirit within him. 

Suchjare the men of Ileintzleman's corps (formes 
who escaped the chances of their glorious charge. 
They have lived ag«H in moments; they have passed 
through the most terrible ordeal that can test the 
stuff of manhood, and they have a recompense, be¬ 
yond gold or emolument—sell-asserted honor and a 
deep insight of life) for was it not bordered closely 
and heavily with death ? 

The men were by no means fresh when they were 
submitted to this trial. They had fought through 
the greater part of a most fatiguing day. They had 
been without provision or rest since early morning; 
and, worse than all, an intolerable thirst consumed 
them. They were tired—to the virge of exhaustion 
—hungry, thirsty, dusty—everything but dispirited. 
In the eyes of all the w orld they would have been 
justified in treating ihe order to charge as a mistake, 
whether intentional or unintentional. They had 
been forced back by the sheer weight of overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers; new forces had been constantly hur¬ 
ried upon them, and it was but madness to refuse 
the chances of meeting re-enforcementB in the reav. 
The awful crash of the battle was still around them 
A superior artillery was hurling havoc into the 
ranks. Musketry was increasing its deadly volleys, 


THE METAMORPHOSES OP MATTER, 


Lady, a word with you. You are as great as great 
can be, and I, what am I? Nobody. Nobody! I 
smile; the Scytbeman smiles. Nobody I Yes, I am 
a body, or l have a body, put the case as you will. 
Lady, calmly let us see what will become of your 
body, and what will become of my body. 

When you die, some fashionable undertaker will 
solder your 150 pounds of bone and blood and flesh 
into a leaden coffin, and pack the leaden coffin away 
into another coffin, decking the second with velvet 
and gewgaws as befits your superior station. Then 
to the vault you shall he borne, earth must not bold 
you. The cloistered charnel is your resting place, 
there to defy all elemental change:—braving disso¬ 
lution. 

Alas, my lady, if you could but see, as T by the 
light of chemistry can see, that, festering wreck of 
poisonous corruption seething wit hin that leaden box 
of yours in twelve short months or less 1 Yourllesh, 
instead of dissolving harmlessly into Ibitt air, or 
crumbling little by little to mother earth, thence 
passing into trees and flowers, a part of their very 
being, the elements of your body will have fretted to 
poisonous compounds, the veriest breath of which 
bursting free, as some day it must, will ppeed about, 
pestiteoce-breeding. There’s no avoiding the com¬ 
mon lot, my lady, none. Ashes to ashes, dust, to 
dust; thus is it. written and thus shall it be! Mate¬ 
rial elements know their destiny, and must follow 
it. To move on. combining aud re-combining, idle 
never,—that is their destiny; and — typical enough 
of what we see in life—if their energies he re¬ 
strained, if honest fields of energy be barred, they 
take to mischief. 

Your 150 pounds (more or less) of bodily material 
are only lent, my lady, held on the frailest of ten¬ 
ures. They are not freehold, nor even leasehold. 


Lotto, long was the night or ner vy rong, mi uio ivigu 
With the flashing of steel, like a dnjspring, hath brol 
And its dawn shows the van marching on to a man, 
To die in the call which his country hath spoken; 

For that call now awakes 
All the seas and the lakes, 

To catch the bright mom of her might as it breaks; 
And shout by the banner that Treason forsakes— 

* The Union—Novr and ForeverP * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., OCTOBER 11, 1862. 


Tho Rebel Programme. 

George N. Sanders, the rebel emissary, who 
escaped over the Canadian frontier, in the disguise 
of a coal miner, was in time to catch the steamer 
Jura, and has landed safely in England. In order 
to convey the freshest “news” at. once to the Se¬ 
cessionist abroad, Sanders seems to have goue 
direct to the office of the Mercury at Liverpool, (a 
journal of strong pro-slavery sympathies,) to the 
editor of which he unburdened himself 1 lere is the 
story he told, but his vaticinations concerning Mary¬ 
land are ludicrous enough, now that the State has 
refused to rebel: 

*• Mr. George N. Sanders, late American consul in 
Loudon, passeoger, arrived incoij. by ‘underground 
railway,' direct from Richmond, Va., in time for the 
He has important dispatches for the 


or both. 

Bombardment of Natchez. — The Delta of the 
13th gives a brief account of a cruise made by the' 
Essex, iron clad, Commodore W. D. Porter, from 
which we gleam the following statements: 

“ About a week ago, as the Essex was cruising in 
the river, the look-out reported the rebel gunboat 
Wm. II. Webb in sight Chase was given imme¬ 
diately, and she was pursued past the guns at Vicks¬ 
burg. Tho Essex then started down the river, and 
on reaching Natchez, seut a boat’s crew ashore for 
ice. The boat, on nearing shore, was fired into by 
the rebels, and several of the crew wounded. For 
this act of temerity the whole shooting force of the 
Essex was brought to bear upon the ill-fated city 
for about two hours and a half, when a deputation 
was sent down with a proposition to surrender the 
city and hoist the Stars and Stripes. Commodore 
Porter then ordered the firing to cease, and pro¬ 
ceeded down the river till off Bayou Sara, where 
be stepped long enough to burn that ill-fated abode 
of rebels. There were but two houses left standing, 
one belonging to a gentleman, who is suid to be 
friendly to the Union cause, and the other the prop¬ 
erty of a lady. We did not learn what insult was 
the immediate cause of this visitation of vengeance. 

“On Sunday, as the Essex was coming down the 
river, a rebel battery of thirty-four guns, opposite 
Port Hudson, opened upon Iier, and a fierce battle, 
at not more than eighty feet distance began, which 
lasted an hour. At the end of that time the battery 
was silenced, and the steamer passed on down.’’ 

“It Moves.” — The “John Brown Guards,” is the 
name of a military company now organizing,— 
where, do you suppose, reader?—Why, in New Or¬ 
leans, of all places in ihe world. A John Brown 
company in the city of New Orleans! Well may 
we ask, what uext? 

Tins United States steamer Marion from New 
Orleans 25th, Key West 29th ult,, arrived in New 
York on the 3d instant. 

Geu. Butler hud ordered all citizens, male and 
female, above the age of eighteen to take the oath 
of allegiance by Oct. 1st, on pain of imprisonment 
and confiscation of property. 

A gang of 20 guerrillas, from above Irwinville, 
voluntarily surrendered. 

The 75th (Auburn) regiment has left Pensacola, 
and is uow at New Orleans. 

The Marion brought $252 000 in specie. 


steamer Jura. 

Confederate Commissioners, Messrs. Mason and Sli¬ 
dell. Mr. Sanders says Gens. Joseph E. Johnston 
and Beauregard had so far recovered as to be able 
to resume active duty; that the Confederate army in 
Virginia, east of Petershurgh, under command of 
Generals Lee, Johnston, Longstrcet, and Jackson, 
numbers 200,000 men, including inuro than 400 
pieces of well appoint^ field artillery under Geo. 
Pendleton, and ten thousand splendidly mounted 
and efficiently armed cavalry, under Gens. Stewart 
and Filzhugh Lee; that the Confederate army are 
iu fine condition, marchiug upon the enemy, and 
anxious to meet aud give them battle on any lair 
field; that, no one in or out of the army doubled the 
result; that Generals Beauregard, Bragg, Price, and 
Kirby Smith, were at the head ol one hundred and 
fifty thousand iufuntry and artillery and twelve 
thousand cavalry, in supporting distance of each 
other in North Alabama, East Tennessee, and South¬ 
eastern Kentucky, marebiog to the front and rear of 
Buell and Grant’s armies, supposed to number less 
than one hundred aud fifty thousand; that the Con¬ 
federate cavalry, under Generals Forest and Mor- 
guu, had cut off the Federal re-enforcements and 
supplies by river and rail, destroying transports aud 
trains from dose proximity to tho rear; that it was 
confidently believed at Richmond that Buell's army 
would be captured or dispersed; that it could not 
possibly make a successful stand south of the Ohio 
River; that General Humphrey Marshall had left 
Abingdon, Va., with his division, entering North¬ 
eastern Kentucky for the Blue Grass Region, ex¬ 
pecting to form a junction with Gcueral Kirby 
Smith from Beauregard and Bragg's army; that 
Major-General Homes, at the head of thirty thou¬ 
sand men from Texas. North-west Louisiana, aud 
Arkansas, had passed Fort Smith, aud would soon 
co-operate with twenty thousand State troops and 
partisan rangers already iu possession of the larger 
portion of the State of Missouri; that to hold St. 
Louis aud Missouri against this rapidly augmenting 
force, it would require a Federal army of not loss 
than one hundred and fifty thousand men; that all 
accouuts from Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Maryland, represented the young men of those 
States ready to rise and co-operate on the advance 
of the Confederate armies; and that the Confeder¬ 
ates calculated upon adding uot less than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand men to their numbers from 
these States, as they had furnished scarcely a regi¬ 
ment to the Federal army under the recent call.” 


passed there no man can tell. They are not more 
bilent who fell with death-sealed lips than are those 
who came out unharmed. The excitement is loo 
great for memory to hold any ground; all faculties 
are swept away in the one wild thirst for blood. 
We can only say, that after a short, but desperate 
struggle, the rebel foe fell hack — not orderly and 
meaningly, but iu such confusion and lawless tur¬ 
moil as only terror can create. The day was won. 
The blood and bravery of lleintzleman’B stout fel¬ 
lows won it. The plaudits of a grateful eoimiry be 
with them! It was the boldest, and grandest charge 
of the war. The honor of all history must be with 
them. _ 

Our Dead Generals. 

Bkig.-Gen, J. IC. F. Mansfield, killed at the 
battle of Sharpsburg, was a native of Connecticut, 
from which State he was appointed a cadet to West 
Point Military Academy in October, 1817. lie was 
at the time of his death about sixty years of age. 
He graduated on the 30th of June, 1822, standing 
No. 2 in a class of forty members, among whom 
were Generals llunter, McCall, aud others, noted 
during the present war. On the first of July, 1822, 
he was breveted a second lieutenant of a corps of 
engineers, and received liia full rank the same day. 
On the 5th of March, 1832, he was promoted to a 
first lieutonantcy, and on tho 7th of July, 1838, be¬ 
came captain. 

lie served in the Texan and Mexican wars, and 
on the 6th of May, 1846, was breveted major for gal- 
laut aud distinguished services in the defense of 
Fort Brown, in Texas. On the 23d of the following 


Items aud Incidents. 

Tub Richmond Examiner, of Sept. 27th, says 
that the public highways in the valley of Virginia, 
from Winchester to Staunton, are crowded with suf¬ 
fering and wounded Confederate soldiers, poor fel¬ 
lows who were in the terrible fights of Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday, and especially in the terrible 
fight of Wednesday of last week. They left the 
battle field for home or the hospital, and were too 
weak to proceed, aud had no money to procure their 
passage. 

Badly Sold.— The secesh shoe firms of Balti¬ 
more had a dear lesson. They added, knowing, as 
they always do, the course of events, to tho stock 
of their Frederick houses, and when the enemy 
came, sold largely to their bare-footed “deliver¬ 
ers” (?) The rebels paid them, however, in Con¬ 
federate scrip, and as this is not at par, tho Balti¬ 
more firms have gone under. 

Rev. Hiram Eduy, of Winsted, Conn., who has 
just been relieved after a year’s captivity in the 
South, was received with public demonstrations of 
rejoicing on his arrival home. In his speech he 
said:—“l am for the Union ten thousand times more 
I than ever beiore. My hairs have whitened during 


A Bayonet Charge. 

The correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
gives the following description of a bayonet charge 
iu one of the recent battles: 

There was a bayonet charge. Let those who want 
to know what is the sublimest moment in the physi¬ 
cal existence of man look al a division when the 
order is given to hurl it silently and stealthily, but 
sternly and steadily, into the jaws of destruction, 
whence it can escape only by breaking the very 
teeth of (he death which threatens it. It is not mere 
bull-dogdaring that is then aroused; it is more than 
passionate blood which, at the word, leaps through 
the veins with such hot impetuosity that toughly 
corded nerve and brawny muscle quiver under the 
fresh life impulse. It is spirit, soul, that gush up 
warm and eager from the heart and pour through 
the old blood channels with such vivilying tumult 
that the dark, dull, veinous clots rush along as bright 
and sparkliug as if their foaming were the mantle 
of new fermented wine; it is the capacity for high 
aud glorious things, for suffering, daring, and death, 
which, latent before and felt as but faint and frag¬ 
mentary aspiring in the common droning of life, 
now springs into omnipotent aud full atatured ex¬ 
istence. You do not know what they are—the ca¬ 
pabilities of life—you oi the North who tread your 
little daily rounds, in and out, aud have no ambition 
beyond the hounds of wealth and ease. You are 
dreaming, all of you. You think yourselves bowed 
down when you groan under ponderous unrealities; 
by a truer paradox you may stand erect when the 
weight of a real mankind settles on you. 


HOW BODIES ARE EMBALMED 


of an injecting syringe. Tho artery iu the upper 
part, of the arm called the brachial, or the artery in 
the neck, the carotid, answers the purpose. Into 
this artery the embalming fluid, consisting of alum, 
or corrosive sublimate, is injected, until it permeates 
every structure; the solution sometimes retains its 
fluidity, sometimes it is so constituted that while it 
is warm in the fluid, on cooling it sets and becomes 
more or less hard. After the injection the artery is 
closed, the opening through the skin is neatly sewed 
up, and the operation is complete .—Scientific Am. 


Coucu’s Division. — A soldier that, was m the 
field near Sharpsburgh and at Williamsport, in 
Couch’s Division, thus speaks of the command: 

“ Gen. Couch behaved gallantly iu watching over 
the interests and efficiency of his Division. HiS 
Brigadiers, Gen. John Cochrane, Gen. Howe and 
Gen. Devans, with the officers aud men, did their 
duty nobly. After the battle of Antietam. this Di¬ 
vision was thrown to Ihe front to grapple with the 
ranks of the rebel army who were expected the 
next day to stand up to the tight. Geu. Cochrane's 
Brigade was immediately placed in front Thus 
they stood all day and all night, while the rebel 
sharpshooters were hard at work to protect their 
army now at bay, and as Gen. Cochrane now and 
then moved calmly along his Brigade, superintend¬ 
ing their positiou aud steadiness, they invariably 
saluted him with close sharp shots. The rebels be¬ 
fore our front retreated to Williamsport, and being 
closely pressed drew up in the order ol' battle Satur¬ 
day morning. Then and Jhere they stormed at us 
with shot and shell ‘right smartly,’ but finding the 


The United States Paper Currency.—T he 
Bank Note Reporter ol Mr. J. Thompson thus no¬ 
tices the new change currency of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, and also tho United States notes of larger 
denomination, as a descriptive, list. The stamps 
are fundable iuto notes, and the notes are fundable 
into 5.20 0 per cexit. bonds: 

Denomi- Size in Vignette. Color, 

nation. inches. 

5 cents....1M by'2!g_5e P. O. stamps___brown 

10 cents_1 1 ; by 2}*_toe P. O. stamp...green 

25 cents_IX by 3 _5 be P. O. stamps_brown 

50 ei-nts_1 4; fly 3 _5 10c P. O. stamps....green 

1 dollar_3 by 7)4_Chase..black and green 

2 dollars 3 by _Hamilton.black and green 

fi dollars 3 by 7‘.i_Figure 5.black and green 

10 dollars ..3 b.v T.;_Spread Eagle .. .black and green 

20 dollars . .3 by 7_Female standing. bliu'U and green 

50 dollars..3 by 7Hamilton .black and green 

loo dollars..3 by 7'.;_Eagle flying.black and green 

500 dollars . .3 by 7K_Washington_black aud green 

1000 dollars . 3 by 7Chase .black add green 


spiritual 

Let me strap a knapsack on you instead of a ledger; 
give you a pistol for a pen, and put a bayonet iuto 
your hands which before held a yard stick. Now 
stand in tho ranks and wait for the word. It comes. 
“Charge bayonets!” Offl and God be with you l 
Fight your way stoutly; it is for your life I Fight 
it unflinchingly; it is for your honor ! If you fall, 
the glory of this cause and the sublimity of this 
scene will brighten your eye iu spite of the death 
glaze, and hold high your hopes even when life is 












ground becoming too hot for them they were pled 
to make their way across the Potomac into Virginia. 
And to Coucb’e Division belongs the merit of hav¬ 
ing applied the coup dc grace to the campaign in 
Maryland.” 

At a recent council of the Menomonee Indians, 
held at Kisheno, Wisconsin, some remarkable state¬ 
ments were made. One of the chiefs (Meh-ehi-ke- 
nilo) said that. Dandy, the chief of the Winneba- 
gops, had told him that a blow was to be struck this 
summer at the white settlers, that he (Dandy) had 
communicated with the secessionists of the South, 
and that ail the tribes of the Northwest were to 
rise this snmmer and make common cause with the 
rebels. He suid further, that it the Menomonees 
would join them, they would be protected by the 
South ; but if they would not, the other tribes would 
make war on them and exterminate them. Several 
other child's followed, with similar revelations of 
the conspiracy concocted against the whites at the 
instigation of the rebels. There was a general and 
gratifying expression of loyalty among the Meno¬ 
monee* at the meeting, and a determination on the 
purl-of the chiefs to remain faithful to their treaty 
obligations and peaceable towards the whites. 

Tub Rebel Invasion. — The Toronto Olobe gives 
a Canadian opinion of the late rebel invasion:—One 
thing is absolutely certain. The movement into 
Maryland teas a gigantic Uunder. It did not gain 
the Confederacy recruit*, but, on the contrary, 
proved that the people of Maryland rather prefer 
Washington to Richmond. Any food which the 
Southerners picked up they must have consumed in 
the State Itself. They obtained a few thousand 
pairs of shoes and sacrificed for them many thou¬ 
sand men and the jrresiige victory. 

A Dkvotkii Woman. It, instated that Mm, flenry 
Itaylis, the wife of u New York merchant, has left 
a home of affluence and ease, and is now devoting 
her whole time and energies to the relief of the 
Hick and wounded soldiers at York town. She has 
not only volunteered to endure the privations u.nd 
discharge the disagreeable duties of hospital life, 
but she has studied the profession of surgeon and 
nurse so that she can case for a wounded limb equal 
to any of the surgeons of the army. 

Sous; idea of the amount of ammunition required 
to supply an army such as Gen. McClellan’*, during 
a heavy fight like that at AnticUm, may be gained 
from the fact that thirty-eight tuns of' ammunition 
were forwarded (o Gen. Mc.ClellaUi from Washing¬ 
ton, vi;i Baltimore, Harrisburg, and Hagerstown. 
An eye-witness of the battle states that he counted 
at lour different times during the day the number of 
discharges from the Federal artillery, and found 
that they were made at the rate of seventy-eight to 
the minute. 


of the pursuit at that point. On the opposite side 
ol the Potomac 400 were token. 

G. B. McCi.i u.an, Mnj -Gen. 


says, Jciiu Morgan, with 1,800 rebels, attacked the 
Coster Co. Home Gourds, near Olive Hill, on the 
yd. Alter several hour- oi m .to fighting, Morgan 
was repulsed, and a nwnbei h men killed 
lie then returned toward the Licking . '*r, burning 


To the foregoing report, Gen. Ilaileck respond*: was repulsed, and a numb 
Wamiiincstow, I) Sept. 30. He then returned toward the 
To Mnj -Gen. McClellan, Commanding Army of thirty-five houses on his way 
the poUnnuc:- Generai.:- Yoor report' of yester- Bardstown advices say the 
dav, giving the results of the battles of South r , .... J . 

Mountain and Antletam, has been submitted to the ■>*> 000 strong within acircu 
President, Bardstown. Our central dr 


Tlmy were not only hard fought battles, tmt well 
earned and decided victories. The valor and 
endurance of your army, in the several conflicts 
which resulted in the expulsion of the eriemv from 
the loyal State of Maryland, are creditable alike to 
troops and officers who eomnninded Hn-m. A grate¬ 
ful oonntry, while mourning the Is men ted dead, 
will not bo umindfnl of the honor due to the living. 

II. W. 11 au.kt k, Gen.-In-Chief. 

On the 30th nit., Col. Farnsworth’s brigade of cav 
airy, accompanied by Gibson’*and Tidball's United 
States batteries, crossed the Potomac into Virginia, 
below Shepard stow n. The force reeonnoitered the 
country for a distance of five or six miles from the 
river, and discovered that the enemy still holds his 
position in the vicinity of Winchester. 

Major Madill, of the 8th Illinois cavalry, with 
three squadrons took the road leading from Shep¬ 
ard stow n to Martinsburg. and met one regiment of 
the enemy’* cavalry four mill's from the former 
place. The enemy also had two pieces of artillery, 
and fired a few shells, but without effect. The reto*) 
videtls, who were at Bhepardstown and along the 
roads in the morning, retired as our cavalry ad¬ 
vanced. 

Capt. Farnsworth, of the 8lh III., took the road to 
Winchester. In the houses along the way he took 
possession of over twenty of the enemy’s wounded, 
including Col. Megil, of Georgia—all of whom were 
paroled. At Bhepardstown, Gen. Pleasanton's Pro¬ 
vost Marshul paroled 4(H) rebel wounded. Our 
artillery was not brought into practice. 

Gen. Griffin, with the 14th N. V., 62d Penn,, 32d 
Mass., and 2d District of Columbia regiment, also 
crossed the river and proceeded a mile and a half 
beyond. They took over four wagons, which they 
brought in at night, loaded with forage. They also 
picked up 25 muskets. 

On the 1st Inst., General Pleasanton crossed the 
Potomac at Bhepardstown, with a force of Kane’s 
artillery, to make a reconnoissance in the enemy's 
rear, information having been received that the 
artillery had fallen back from the line of the river. 
He came up with them near Shepards town, driving 
them to Martinsburg, from which place they were 
soon shelled out by artillery. IIis loss was two 
men wounded. The relx-ls had one man killed and 
two wounded. A rebel lieutenant and two men 
were taken prisoners, and a number of wounded 
paroled. Very few rebel troops are believed to is* 


Bardstown udvices say the rebels were from 30.000 
to 35,000 strong within a circuit of eight miles around 
Bardstown. Our central division was, on the 4th, 
lour miles from that place. They have been skir¬ 
mishing and driving the rebels before them for three 
days. We have taken 500 prisoner*. 

It is said that Kirby Bmitb has arrived at Frank¬ 
fort, with 10,000 men, and Humphrey Marshall Ison 
his way with 6,000. The rebels evidently intend to 
make a stand, and a battle at Bardstown seems im¬ 
minent. 


and four piece* of artillery, making six in all, and 
i" him drove the rebels back into Ncutonia. Con- 
derable cannonading was kept up for some lime. 
About night our troops commenced falling back to 
camp for the night. The rebels followed, when our 
men turned and drove them buck again, and held 
the field. The Federal loss during the day was 
about 140 killed, wounded and missing, most of them 
taken prisoner*, such as our wounded as fell into 
the hands of the rebel* were treated in a most bar¬ 
barous manner, The rebel loss is unknown, but is 
thought to be larger than ours in killed and wounded. 

Advices received from Gen. Schofield, state that 
with u powerful army he was at Sarooxie, it miles 
from Neutonift, where the rebels, 16,000 strong, are 
collected. He expected to reach there, and if the reb¬ 
els do not vacate we may expect to hear immediate- 
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The Louisville Jcnirrad is informed of a sharp skir- Iy of a battle. No apprehensions are entertained 

• t- it A I I , ...... . — * * 


mish, on the 3d, between Gen. Sill’s advance and 
2,00M relsd cavalry, at Floyd's Fork. We repulsed 
them, but they returned, and we then brought our 
artillery uguuist them. They again fled, and we 
captured in an old house in the vicinity about 40,000 
rounds ol' ammunition. 

Trnnbkskjc.—T he following dispatches has been 
received at Headquarters, Washington: 

(» rant's I Is Alias a si tsa, Jackson. T«an ,S A M.,t>otfi,i 

To Maj (Jen. I laileck, (le.neral-in-Vhief: Yester¬ 
day the rebel* under J’rice, Van Dorn and Lovel 
were rt'jmlsed from their attack on Corinth with 
great, slaughter. The enemy are in lull retreat, leav¬ 
ing their dead and wounded on the held. 

Kosccraiis telegraphs that the lose, is serious on 
our side, particularly in officer*, but boars no com¬ 
parison with dial ol the enemy. Gen. Hackle man 
tell while gallently leading his brigade. Gen. 
Oglesby was dangerously wounded. 

Gen. Mel’bcrsou, with his command reached Cor 
ioth yesterday. 

Gen. Roseoran* pursued the retreating enemy 


to the result, Gen. Schofield'* army being superior 
that of the enemy, and in excellent fighting trim. 
'1 tie only thing feared is that the rebel* won’t fight- 
Advices dated 4th, from Greenville, Mo., convey 
reliable intelligence that all Texas troops under 
McBride have been ordered to return home forth 
with, in consequence of victories at Marshall and 
Shreveport, Texas. Troops thus referred to are es¬ 
timated to he about 2.0(H) in number. 

The number of killed on either side is not known. 
The rebel loss is reported to be much larger than 
Our*. We have taken from 700 to 1,000 prisoners, 
not including the wounded. 

I.nirnt from the Department of the Month. 

The prize steamer Sunbeam, of London, Act¬ 
ing-Master Folsom, arrived at New York, from New 
Inlet, N. O., October 3d. The Sunbeam was cap¬ 
tured Sept. 28th, off New Inlet, by the IJ. S. gnn- 


Lhis morning, and should they attempt to move boat* State of Georgia and Mystic, while attempting 


toward Hollivar, will tollow to that place to run the blockade at Wilmington. She is built of 

ir 7 ™ »m,™. sb« i,« 

column. a,J< * gunpowder. The vessel and cargo are valued 

From 700 to !,(HK) prisoners, beside the wounded, $250,000. Her former captain, Hepburn, states 
are toil in our hands. that she was from Liverpool, bound to Mexico, and 

U. b. Quant, Maj. Gen Commanding. pnUing in for COft , 

, i)»AJ>qoAKTEKs, JttikMn Tun, OoU>, 1802. The. new Governor of North Carolina,Col. Vance 

. , ‘ Gen. Old, who tol- delivered his inaugural ut Raleigh on the 8th nil' 

lowed Gen. Hurlbut, mot tbo enemy to-day on tho „ i i , . . f. „ . 

south side of the ll&tohie, as 1 understand from a 1 m0<JrraU ’ In ton0 generally, though when 
dispatch, uud drove them across the stream, and trot speaking of the treatment received by North Caro- 


Mkuai.r on Honor. During the Jute session of at Winchester, the greater portion being encamped 


Congress, the Secretary of the Navy was authorized 
to cause two hundred medal* of honor to be pre¬ 
pared, with suitable emblems and devices, which 
shall toi bestowed upon such petty offloor*, seamen, 
landmen, and marines, as (dial] most distinguish 
themselves by gallantry in action and other sea- 
manlike qualities duxing the present war. One 
thousand dollar* was appropriated tor the purpose. 
The Department has received three of the medal*, 
ns specimens, from tho Philadelphia Mint, where 
they are made. They are in bronze, silver, and 
gold, beautifully and elaborately executed. Tho 
diameter is about, two inches, and the medals are in 
the form of n star with live points. Within the cir¬ 
cle border is tho representation of a male figure in 
relief, with ft serpent in each band, his attitude and 
countenance expressive of discomfiture by the 
genius of Utterly, who, with an air of apparent 
calmness, but lirmnoss, interposes, as a defense 
from his design, ber shields. Tho medal is sur¬ 
mounted by an anchor, above which is a buckle, 
and at the termination of a strip of woven silk, the 
colors arranged after the manner of those of the 
American llag, is a pin for the attachment of this 
mark of honor to the breast. 

The Rkiiki. Confederaly Coat os Arms — 
The Richmond Whig, of September 25, state* that 
the day previous the Senate passed a bill furnishing 
the Confederacy with a seal, or coal ot arms. “ In 
the foreground a Confederate soldier, in the position 
of ‘charge bayonet;’” in the middle distance, a 
woman with a child in front of ft church, “both with 
bunds uplifted in the attitude of prayer; for a back¬ 
ground a homestead on the plain, with mountains 
in the distance, beneath the meridian son; tho whole 
surrounded by a wreath composed of the stalks of 
the sugar cane, tho rice, the cotton, and the tobacco 
plant*; the margin inscribed with the words, ‘Seal 
of the Confederate States of America’ above, and 
'Our Homes and Constitution ’ beneath.” 

Thu Army of I lie I'otomac. 

An official report relating to the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam has been received by the 
government from Major-General McClellan. It 
read as follows: 

Near SnAurnTinxu). Sept. 29, J ; 3() p. M. 

To Major-Qcmrul II. W. QaJkclc: I have the 
honor to iiqwiil til® following as borne of the results 
of tho battle* of South Mountain and Aotietnrn: At. 
South Mountain our loss wo*443 dead. 18(16 wounded 
and 76 mitring Total 2325. At Antietam our loss 
was 2010 killed, '.1416 wounded, and 1043 missing. 
Total 12,461). Total loss in tho two battles 14.71)4. 

1 lie loss ol the retods in the two buttles, as near 
as-can lie ascertained Horn the number ol their dead 
found upon the Held, will not toll far short ot the 
following esiimuto Major Davis, Assist. Inspector 
General, who superintended the burial of the dead, 
reports about 3.000 rebels buried upon the field of 
Antietam, by our troops. Previous to Hu's, however, 
the rebels had buried many of llieir own dead upon 
tbe distant portion of the bail in field which they 
occupied a ter the battle, probably m least f»00. J 
The loss ot the rebels at. South Mountain cannot 
be ascertained with accuracy, but a* out troops con 
tiruuitly drove them from the commencement of the 
action, and as u much greater number of tlielr dead 
was seen upon the buttle field than ot nor own men. 
it is not unreasonable to suppose their loss was 
greater (ban ours. Ksiimaiing their killed at Mid, 
the total number of rebels killed in the two battles ' 
would be 4 000. 

According to the ratio of our own killed and 
wounded, this would make their loss in wounded 
18,742. As nearly as can be determined at this lime 
toe cumber ol prisoner* taken by our troops in the 
two battles will, at the lowest estimate, amount to 
6,000. The full returns will show a large number 
of ihese as woo ruled. This gives a rebel loss in 
killed, wounded and prisoners of 25 552. It will be 
observed that this does not include ibeir stragglers, 
the number of whom is said by citizens to be very 
large. It may bo Bate I y concluded therefor® that 
the rebel* lost at least 30.000 of their best troops. 

From the lime our troop* first encountered the 
enemy in Maryland, until lie was driven back into 
Virginia, we captured 13 guns, 7 caissons, 9 limber*, 

3 field forges. 2 caisson I todies, 39 colors, and one 
»igrml llag. \Y® have not lost a signal gnu or a 
color. 

On tbe battle field of Antietam 14 000 small arms 
were collected, beside* a largo number carried off 
by citizen*, nnd those distributed on the ground to 
recruits aud other unarmed men arriving imme¬ 
diately after the battle. At South Mountain no col¬ 
lection of small arms was made, owing to the haste 


I between there and Martinsburg. The work of re- 
. constructing the bridge at Harper’* Ferry is rapidly 
, progressing. - 

The second edition of the Washington Mar of the 
, 3d, has the following: • 

Deserters and prisoners coming into our lines at 
i Harper’s Ferry within forty-eight hours, seem to 
agree (hat Gen. Lee to now making every prepara¬ 
tion to retreat with his whole army as soon ns Gen. 
McClellan shall move against him. We give this 
story for what it may he worth. At noon to-day it 
was ascertained that the rebel force at the Rappa¬ 
hannock station consisted of three regiments of 
Infantry and two of cavalry. Their present duly is 
to patrol the south bank of the river, from the 
Spring to below Kelley’s Mills. 

McCi.eu.an’s llKADqtiAKTKHH, October 5th. A 
company of the 5lh Penn., who were guarding the 
Baltimore ami Ohio Railroad Bridge at Paw Paw, 
half way bet ween Hancock and Cumberland, were 
attacked by a rebel (dice on the 4tb, and all taken 
prisoners. At the same time u considerable force 
under,Col. McUeyaolds, captured the encampment 
of tho rebels, bringing away two pieces of artillery, 
ten wagons, and sixty horses and mules. A Htrong 
cavalry force under Gen. Averill, ha*been scut, alter 
the retreating rebels. 

A letter from the army of the Upper Potomac, 
says the rebels have begun the work of destruction 
of th® Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Bridges, cui- 
verts, and embankment*, are being destroyed, ex¬ 
cavations tilled up, and rails and stock carried off. 

During the past week, the President, accompanied 
by Sumner and other Generals, visited the troops 
on Loudon and Mary laud Heights, and rode over 
the ground where the troops surrendered. On the 
2d, at noon, be left Harper's Ferry and rode to (Jen. 
McClellan.’* headquarter*. During the 3d, McClel- 
lau conducted the President over the Antietam 
battle field, accompanied by u brilliant array ol offi¬ 
cers, including Gen. McClellan's stuff. The Presi¬ 
dent manifested the greatest interest in everything 
connected with our recent victory. 

The flag of tnice boat Metamora arrived ut For¬ 
tress Monroe the 3d inst., from Aiken’s Landing, 
bringing down a dozen passengers, one of whom 
report* that the rebel Congress hod resolved on all 
future occasions to hoist, the black flag, and to ex¬ 
terminate Federal?, without, granting quarter. 

Movements at the Went—Severe righting. 

Kentucky.- A dispatch from Cujit. Houser, of 
the 33d Indiana, dated Greensupburg, Ky., Oct. 3d, 
says Gen G. W. Morgan had arrived with his whole 
command at Greensupburg, and brought ull his 
trains and artillery with him. His men are in fine 
health, notwithstanding their hardships. Morgan’s 
retreat was the most hazatilou* and arduous of the 
war. During its march northward, our army was 
constantly enveloped by the enemy’s cavalry. Mor¬ 
gan main tained the offensive throughout. Our troops 
had no water hut that found in stagnant pools. All 
guns at the Gap were brought away, except four 
32--pounders, too heavy for transportation. Trtniions 
were knocked off them before abandoned. Green 
supbnrg to J6 miles above Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The rebeto began to fortify Frankfort, but they 
are now represented as evacuating it. Few of the 
enemy are found in that direction. 

On the 4th inst, the rebels inaugurated Richard 
Hawes as Governor of Kentucky, at Frankfort. 
Hragg and Humphrey Marshall made bitter anti 
Union speeches. Kirby Smith was present, and 
Buckner was expected. At C 1’. M. the rebel* burn¬ 
ed the Railroad br idge, whereupon all their infantry 1 
left for the South. 

A Georgia Cavalry regiment, 350 strong, was cap¬ 
tured in the early part of last week, by Lieut-Col. 
Seward, ol the 2d Indiana, who surrounded aud 
surprised the enemy gt, breakfast, and they surren- i 
dered without resistance. Colonel Crawford, com* i 
niauding the captured regiment, was ex-member ol I 
Congress and one of the Confederate Peace Com¬ 
missioners to Washington. The prisoners reached I 
Louisville ou the 5th inst I 

A Portsmouth, Ohio, dispatch to Gov. Robinson I 


possession of the Heights with our Hoops. Gen. 
Old took two batteries und about 200 prisoners. 

A large portion Of Gen. Rosea alls force* were at 
Cbevalla. 

At. this distance everything looks most favorable, 
und I cannot see how the enemy are lo escape with¬ 
out. losing everything but their small arms. 

I have strained everything to take into the tight 
an adequate force amt to get them to the right 
place. U. tf. Grant, Maj. Gen. Commanding. 

We can get but little intelligence in addition to 
the foregoing relating lo the battle at Corinth. Fri¬ 
day morning Gen. Price attacked Gen. Rosecrans’ 
■fight, Generals Van Dorn and Lovel his lefL The 
ussaull was made with great vigor and determina¬ 
tion. At one time our center was penetrated, and 
the rebels reached the Corinth House, near the cen¬ 
ter of the town. They were driven out at the point 
ol tire bayonet 

Gen. Van Dorn led his command over an abbattis 
on the left up to within 50 yards of a ditch, they 
were exposed to a scathing fire of grape and canto- 
tor. They were driven back by a charge of the 57ih 
Ohio and Jlth Missouri on Saturday. The battle 
lasted till half-past eleven, when the rebels began 
to retreat towards Hatohic river. 

Gen. liucklemau was killed, and Gen. Oglesby 
wuh dangerously wounded. Gens. Smith, Gilbert 
and Moore are wounded. The telegraph lincisopen 
to Corinth. 

Gen. Hurlbut marched on Saturday on the south 
side of (he llatcbie river with a large force, thus 
cutting off Price’s retreat. Gen. Rosecranz march¬ 
ed early on Sunday to renew the attack. 

Gen. Price Is in the for ks of JTatchie River, be¬ 
tween the forces of Gens. Rosecransand Hurlbut 

A special dispatch to Cairo on the night of the 
6th says: Official intelligence has been received 
to-day of a splendid victory at Corinth, Mississippi. 

Gen. Price, with a force of 40,000 men, attacked 
Geti. Grant’* forces on Friday forenoon, and wu re¬ 
pulsed and defeated with frightful slaughter, after 
two days heavy fighting. Gen. Rosecrans led our 
troops, who behuved in a splendid manner. Gen. 
llnckleman was killed at the head of hiseorps. 

We captured a large number of gun* and prisoners. 

Missouri. A highly responsible gentleman who 
has enjoyed advantageous opportunities for ascer¬ 
taining the number and location ol the rebel forces 
menacing our southern border, and who has been in 
some of their camps within ten days, represent* that 
in Newton County, five miles south of Granby, there 
are 4 500 rebel* under the command of Cofl'e® and 
Shelby; seven mile* west of Keosho, in the same 
county, are 7.000, under the command of General 


Una ut lhe hands of Hie rebel government, it is 
quite bitter and sarcastic. 

The United States transport steamer Baltimore 
from Beaufort on the 3d, arrived at Fortress Monroe 
on the 5th. We gather the following items of 
interest: 

All the able bodied negroes in Eastern North 
Carolina are now being poized by order of the rebel 
Secretary of War, and carqjed into Virginia to work 
on fortification*. 

Gov. Vance has called a council of the leading 
men of the Slate for tho purpose of taking President 
Lincoln’s recent proclamation into consideration. 

Union war meeting* are being held daily in 
adjoining counties for the purpose of tilling up the 
loyal North Carolina regiments, which are addressed 
by the lion. C. 1L Foster, the administration candi¬ 
date for Congress, who has thus fur met with great 
success. Six new companies for the famous 1st N. 
Carolina have been sworn in. Tho brave Colonel 
Potter commanding, who bus recovered from his 
wounds received in the recent attact on Washington 
in which his regiment carried off the palm. 

Ou Wednesday last nine of our pickets took a title 
pit and repulsed 60 rebel* near Bachelor’* Creek, 
some 15 miles from New born. 

The Unionists in Camden have petitioned Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln for n permission to drive all the rebel 
families out of the county; ir granted they promise 
to furnish 2 loyal regiments for the Union, one half 
of which arc already raised, ond of cavalry anil one 
of infantry. 

A Port Royal letter of the 26th ult. says the 
steamer Nashville to penned in the Ogecbe river, 
and there to no chance for escape. Her late chief 
officer has been captured on a pilot boat. Charles¬ 
ton street® are defended by rifle pits, and the bay 
obstructed with piles, fire rallH, Ac. Three guu- 
boutH are in the harbor. Everybody seems to think 
Charleston to to be attacked Boon, and Gen. Mitchell 
is maturing the plan. 

A telegraph says the British steamer Lloyd ran 
the blockade at Charleston, and arrived at Liver¬ 
pool S*pL 20th, with 1,775 hales of cotton. 

A Charleston correspondent, under date of the 
27th, gives the following particular* of the success¬ 
ful escupo ol a steamer: On the night ol the 19th a 
large side-wheel steamer, supposed to be the Hero, 
went to sea, sweeping past one of our helpless sail¬ 
ing vessels at the rale of thirteen knots an hour. 
Tho sailing vessel gave alarm, but too late for the 
only steamer ill that neighborhood to follow her 
successfully. The rebel steamer ran the blockade. 
The U. B. steamer Marble has returned this A. M,, 


— The 73<! Illinois Regiment is comnmndcd throughout (,j 
Methodist preneher* 

— Farmers who sell the produce of thoir own farms, » ro 
not subject to pedlars license. 

— Seventy four persons were killed by the recent eiplo s j 0n 
at the Arsenal at Pittsburg, Pa. 

— A hundred and twenty five students hare entered th 0 
fresh man etass of Vale College, 

The New Karen Journal and Courier says the draft in 
t hat State has been almost a farce. 

One night last week the Elmira Post Oltico was broken 
into, and about 2,000 letters stolen. 

— The Rev. Harvey CurtiH, I). D., President of tin-Knox 
College, at Galesburg, Illinois, is dead. 

— Thursday, November 27th has been appointed as a day of 
Thanksgiving and Prayer in Uiis Stale. 

— Twelve sharks were captured last week in I Hack's Creek, 
Mass , by a parly of men from Quincy. 

— Oi| the 10th ult. , Sngy, » female slave, died at New Or¬ 
leans, at. tho advanced age of 117 years. 

— Capt Prentice, son of the editor of the Louisville Jonr- 
nal, wounded In a recent, fight, lias died. 

— James Manson, of Ohio, has been appointed Consul at 
Rio Janeiro, in place of Klcbrtd C. Parsons. 

— Advices front Maricalbo of Wept. 14tJi, reports a revolt,, 
tion to have taken place llieic September 3d. 

— Hon. IJ. F. Hallett, well known as a diatingiiised lawyer 
and politician, died in Moston on the 30th ult. 

— It is estimated at. the Naval Department that there arc 
forty thousand enlisted men in the Navy at this timo. 

— The report of Getl. Wool, sligmntiv.es the surrender of 
Harper’s Ferry ns disgraceful nnd utterly inexcusable. 

Dr. Brisbane, a native of IJenufort, 8. O., is on ids way 
to that city to Undertake the duties of Tax Commissioner. 

Tire first friwt in Chicago this season occurred on the 2-lth 
ult. Whe« ing, Vu.. was crusted over one morning last week. 

— In Minnesota, tin- hill extending tbe elective franchise („ 
soldiers passed the Hcnntr on Thursday week by a vote of 13 
to 4. 

— Hecrctnry Stanton tins appointed Simeon Draper, Kmj., of 
New York, to he Provost Marshal General of tho War Depart 
tuent. 

— The Ohio river was never so low as now, and If the dry 
weatticr continues much longer, it will dwindle down to duck 
ponds. 

— The Hon. J. Prescott Hull, formerly a prominent Whig 
politician of New York, died at Newport, R. I., a few days 
since. 

— The Marylanders in Richmond, it is said, are treated 
very coolly by the Confederates since McClellan repulsed tho 
latter 

— There is a gold mine down in Norwich, Conn., which 
yields to the tun of oro $04 worth of gold, anil $12 worth of 
silver. 

— Florence Nightingale is forced by ill health, to cease, fur 
the present, her labors in planning a training hospital fur 
nurses. 

— H. A. Lewis, editor of the 8t Louis Democrat, died In 
that city ou Thursday week, after a painful and protracted 
illness. 

—IJrigndier General Price, son of Sterling Price, who has 
been a prisoner for six months, will he exchanged for General 
Prentiss. 

— The rebels blame Jolin C. Ilreekcnridge for their defeat 
at Lu k a, and say that be did not reinforce Price, as he was 
ordered, 

Recent advices state that there lire over £2,000,000 ster¬ 
ling worth of goods attoat and in store at Nassau, for the Con 
federates. 

The whole quantity of salt inspected on the Onondaga 
Halt Springs reservation from Jan t to Sept. 20, 1802, is 6,488,- 
0011 bushels. 


Cooper, brother-in law ol the Adjutant General ol after an unsuccosBiuI pursuit ol'the vessel, which 
lh® rcltol army. Hallo) thin number under Cooper had received a lonp; btart before the former Rot 
aie Indians, all well turned. At. Pea Ridge, Gen. under weiuh. 


under weigh. 

Rains had 4,500 men, and Gen. Carroll 2,000. South 

of Forsythe, ju«t over tho Arkansas line, Gen. i’ar- T,M ’ Department ,,f ,h ® Gulf. 

son has 3,000; near Parson’*, towards the eimt, to Lieut. Commanding Walker, of the Winona, 

GeueraJ McBride with about 3,000; at Little Rock, writes to the Navy Department, 20th ult, dated off 


Gen. Holme* ban 17,000. The above figures show 
an aggregate force of 40,000 rob®)* ; of (Irene 23,000 
are within the boundaries of Missouri, or on ito 
southern line. Tho whole force to under the com¬ 
mand of Gen. Holme*. Tho rebels in ull of the 


Mobile: 

I discovered one of the enomyB steamers lying in 
Navy Cove, in range ot my guns by tiring over-land. 
The first shot carried away tho top of her smoke 
stack, and compelled the crew to leave the vessel. 


ciunjm indulge confidently in the expectation of Tho next two shot* went over her and the fourth 
wintering in St Louis, and entertain not a doubt ol’ struck and knocked her to pieces. Fort Morgan 


their ability to do so. 

The conscription act of the Confederate States to 
in full fore® in Newton and McDonaldson. All citi¬ 
zens of tho requisite ago are seized and compelled 
to enter th® rebel service or leave the country. 
Many prominent citizen* of these counties have fled 
to avoid the conscription. 

General Hindman is under arrest, arising from a 
misunderstanding between himself and Pike, the 
precise cause of which does not seem to be known. 

From a private in the 6th Kansas Cavalry, who 
participated in the fight at Neutonia, the St Louis 
Democrat gleaned the following: 

“ Col. Salomon learning that there were rebel for¬ 
ces thought to be (>00 strong at Neutonia, sent about 
400 troop*, 175 infantry and the balance cavalry, un¬ 
der tho ooirinmud of the Mnj. of tho 9th Wisconsin, 
to drive them out They charged into Neutonia on 
Tuesday forenoon, and found the rebels had been 
heavily reinforced, having it to supposed about 700 
men and 6 pieceu of artillery. Our men had to get 


fired over and around us, but without casualties. 

It to ascertained that largo supplies of cotton for 
different port* of Europe are obtained on tho banks 
of the Rio Grande. Mexican vessels are engaged in 
supplying foreign ships. It is suspected that Texan 
planters convey thu cotton to Brownsville, where 
lh® article to clandestinely carried to the Mexican 
border. On the 8th of Sept, there were twenty 
vessels there Wailing for cargoes, including an Fng- 
Itoh steamer, who had $80,000 to purchase cotton. 

A letter from Pensacola say* the harbor and 
defences of Mobile have lately )>®en made the sub¬ 
jects of close study in army and navy circles, a* 
that will probably he tbe first point of attack. Fort 
Morgan mount* 90 guns. The channel run* close 
to the fort, and to commanded not only by the guns 
of Morgan, but also enfiladed by those of Gains, the 
smaller fort on Dumfries island. 

No considerable rebel force is garrisoned either 
at Charleston, Mobile or Savannah. It to believed 
that much ha* been done in the way of obstructing 


out the boat way they could—the infantry fighting channels and constructing defensive works along 


them hand to bund for three quarter* of an hour, art 
they fell back out of Neutonia. Company Ji, 6Hi 
Kansas Cavalry, about 40 strong, were surrounded, 
but cut their way out. The Federal* then fell hack 
three mile* and were followed by the rebels, when 
the former met reinforcements of about 300 cavalry 


the approaches to all those cities. Our harbor is 
filling fast with men-of-war of all grades, aud tho 
Admiral’s fleet is already very formidable. The 
Preble is turned into a floating hospital, but as the 
yellow fever has entirely left us, her bunkt) are not 
likely to be crowded. 


— Tho next stoamnr from New York will tarry milficlcnt 
money to tlin Gulf to pay all amount* <luo our solilictH iii Unit 
department. 

Tim extrema edmapm-aa of tnonry in Now York in indi¬ 
cated by tilt fact that, tlm deposits on Saturday week were 
$150,000,000. 

— A woman wu convicted at New Haven, Conn., Rod. week 
on a “common would," under an old liluo law whicli appliea 
only to femalca. 

Tho Tmumry Department on Monday week received on# 
hundred thmuand dollura for tlm auto of revenue ntnuipa uu 
dcr tho new tax law. 

— Tea la nixteen dollar# a pound in I’oteroliurgh, Va., calico 
a dollar and a ball' a yard, and U, H. Treutmry notes selling at 
76 percent, premium. 

-Ke| orts from Galveston suy thut yellow fever is raging 
fearfully, and Ik represented by some to be as bud uh it was at 
Norfolk a few years ago. 

Able, intelligent, humane and patriotic men will now be 
enlisted, mustered in thu United States service, instructed and 
drilled for liorpitsl duly. 

— Counterfeit 3 h and 6s on the Commercial Uranch Hank 
of Cannda, at Colling wood, finely executed on green tinted 
paper, are in circulation. 

Col. Strong, commandant at Paducah, issued »n orderou 
Thursday week that all amis belonging to citizens should bo 
delivered up lo 2-1 hour*. 

The friends of Gea. Hooker, In California, are about to 
present him with a sword, valued at. $8,000, in recognition of 
his services to Urn Union. 

Tlm emigration to thu port of New York for thin year up 
to date, shows an Increase of nearly 3,000 over that for a cor 
responding period In ISOI. 

— It Is said tlm gralu In Minnesota will not be half gathered 
this season, the whites having abandoned agricultural labors 
for safety from the Indians. 

— Tbe wile of Matthew Conlin, living in the town of 
flbroining Grove, Dune Co., Wisconsin, died on Wednesday 
wi-clt, from a rattlesnake bite. 

Tho War Department lias fixed tbe sum to be paid as 
commutation by drafted persons wtio are conscientiously op 
posed to military service ut $200. 

— Tlm total amount of tolls received from tho canals of this 
State from the opening of navigation to and including Urn 2d 
week of September, is $3 201,024 SI. 

— Appreheiisioiiiafe.lt In Bay City, Upper Michigaa, from 
the hostile Intentions of the Indians in that region. There 
are about two thousand warriors there. 

Col Foray lit, formerly editor of the Mobile Register, nnd 
Minister to Mexico, is reported killed in a recent skirmish 
with Col McCook's regiment, in Kentucky. 

— The Cape Cod Republican says that certain parties from 
abroad have purchased all tbe urunberries raised in that town 
tile present season at $7,60 to $1) per barrel. 

The ladles are doing much for the relief of the soldiers. 
This Is universal. At the Ontario Co. (N Y ) Fair, the net 
proceeds from tlwir etl’orta amounted to f-160. 

The Oregon Legislature lias memorialized Congress for 
arms and munitions for the defence of th® State, and for nil 
iron clad vessel at the mouth of the Columbia. 

— Mr. Lander, of Salem, Mass , father of the late Gen. 
Lander, and of Miss Lander, the sculptress, died on Sunday 
week of heart disease. Ho was seventy years of age. 
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Si)ccial Notices. 


SUPERIOR LAMPS, LANTERNS, KEROSENE, Ac. 

S I! Dkwrt, Jr., Ag'L Nn. lift Buffalo St., Rochester, made 
» grand display of Kerosene Oil Lamps, and also u new atylo 
n f fjo Chimney Burner Lantern* for funner'* use, at the State 
K,nr. He ha* alao Mica Chimney* that wont break- 'tlich as 
took the llrst premium at the Pair. Mr. Drwky has (lie ex 
plij.ive agency for there artielea here, ami all who raw them 

the Pair will ho likely to patronize hia establishment. Oth 
ers who wish there or Other article* ill Ills line would do well 
to call on Mr D. a* above. The revolution which Kerosene 
Oil liar already produced in cheapening Bight I* wonderful 
It being preferred to gar by many in the city—and the people 
of the country will llnd it for their interest to give the matter 
attention. 

The beat quality of Kerosene Oil, and every variety of lamps 
for burning it—Mich as hanging and side lamps for churches 
halls anil private houses, ami all kind* for domestic tiros—may 
!„• found at Dkwkv’S Lamp and Oil Btnpnriuni. Also, every 
other artiele connected with the Lamp and Oil trade. A visit 
p, Mr. Hkwst's establishment will convlnoe any one of the 
superiority of his goods and their extreme cheapness. 

B7T V*ufAin.ii Improvsmktm. — Mahon & IIami.in'h 
Harmonium#, t'unlaitiing the new Automatic Rwku., Kirr 
Stop, &c., art' now considered greatly superior to Mclodooiis 
both for churches and parlors The $80 Harmonium ha* 
more power of tone than any $15# Melodeotl. They combine 
fWtlnetK, /muter, durability, cKeapnets. I’rlces $1)0, $7ft, f.HO, 
$ 100 , $126, $200, $250, $300, $350 aud $400. Send for a 
Circular to Mahon It Hamlin, Boston, Mass., or Mamo.s 
llKOTnxKH, Agents, New Yprk City, 003 4t 


Died. 


In this e.it v, on the morning of the M.h Inst., of consumplion, 
Mi I'll,HA J., wife of Turn K. Mokantom, and only daughter 
oi VVm. T. and Mart A. Kunnxdt, aged 28 years. 

" Waiting to secure tier spirit, 
l.o I her Savior ninmla aliovo: 

Shows the piteehlute of Hi* merit.; 

Beaches out the crown of love." 


illiukcte, Commerce, &c. 


Kurnl New-Yorker IWIw, I 

Koohkhtkh. Ootoukk 7th, 18452. ( 

Oor Home Market Is exceedingly quiet and no changes of im¬ 
portance are observable : 

Itor.hcHtcr Wholesale Prices. 


F'lonr mid Urnln. 

incur, winter wheat,$6 '.Wi/lt) 76 
Flour, spring do, 4 7\n>r> (HI 

JHieir, httekwheat . OiW ifO.OO 

Meal, Indian. 1.00all M 

Wheat, Genesee I 06iill.26 

Best white Cun&ds I 2ft®l 28 

Corn, old .. MfipARe-, 

Corn, new .. WJa)ft8e 

Kys, ftn lbs fl hush. BftftMOti. 

Oats, by weight.. JWjjiRo. 

Barley. 7O«'80fl. 

Buckwheat.. OtXdkMe. 

Beans. 1.2Sij)l 7ft 

M rule. 

Perk, mess.$lO,SOf<OI1,0|) 

Pork, clear.. I2.00QU.I2. M) 

Dressed bogu, e.wt. S.NKu) 4.60 
Beef, cwt, ..... - 4.0003 45 (Ml 

Spring lauihs, each 1.60a) 3 00 
Mutton, cuirass... (V'nifte. 

Hants, smoked .... lOftAllHto, 

Shoulder*. fAdlftV«e. 

Chicken*... BffiWu. 

Turkeys .. Ifuiltte.. 

Geese__....... 400060,-. 

Ducks 'til i>sir. 8fK<il44« 

llulry, As, 

Butter, roll. 12fo)13n 

Butter, (Irkin. llpulic 

Cheese. fiy*t'ifi7'j'n 

Lard, tried. . 9('01U»O, 

Tallow, rough. flpo6**o 

Tallow, tried. B&)8R’n. 


Eggs, do?.cn.,. UX<iJ10o 

Money, box . 13011140 

Candles, box. llie'IHiO 

Oandlen, extra_ I 2 uo 12 ; u <: 

Frnll. Hurl linats. 

Apph'H, bushel.... 2JX&300 

H" dried ft lb Afjil-I'go 

Peaches, do...,. LMMe. 

Cherries, do. lOfflllo 

Tip ms, do. 7('s/8o 

Potatoes . 3.Vajlfle 

Hides mill Skins. 

Slnogliter. 4‘- J fa)6c 

Call' ... 7(.<i)Hc 

Sheep Pelts. >0 2fi;n'jl 3ft 

Lamh Pelts. 2fte(g)1.3ft 

Kee da. 

Clover, medium, *4.26064 60 
I to. large, 0,00(7)0,26 

Timothy . 3.IXXjJ2.3ft 

SiHIdrle*- 

Wood, hard .$8 tXKiOfi.OO 

Wood, soil. 3,U0fgi3 OO 

Coal, Scranton ... B.ftOaift.BO 

Coal, Plttetnn. 6,607ii6.6O 

Coal, Sliapioklo fl.60jy6.0O 

Coal, Chat... 7onHc 

Salt, hhl.$1.(WonI 7ft 

Straw tilu.ft OOtaftl.00 

Hay, too..d.liuTij 14.00 

Wool, |(l lb. fiilfSljOe. 

Whitellsh, halfbbl 3.3iy7e3.flO 
J Codfish. quintal, .. 

Trout, half hhl.... 


4 .ftOfoifl 36 

3 3ft(a»3 60 


TIIK I’KOVIHIOM IMARliKTS. 

NEW V4IKK, Oot. ft Kloitr-T here is a moderate demand 
lor home consumption and a fair inquiry for export, ami, with 
moderate receipts, the market mill tempi upward, prices having 
again advanced fioalOo, Sales at $6,,'{A(aj6,A0 for *U|>«rllne State, 
$6.0ka ft,'to f.o extra Stale, tft.3Vu ft.tn for mperllne Westeru; $9, 
HO n ft, lft fin uominon to medium extra Western! tfi.iia etl.itl for 
shipping brands uxlia round hooped Ohio, and *fl,l'6 (tff.flU for 
Irade brands do, the market closing quiet Canadian dour hot 
ter, sales at $6,8l)(a)n,lb for common, ami $8,80u)7,ftU for good to 

choice uxlia Bye Hour con tin.. quiet ami steady at $3.410,;Vi I. 

fill for Inlevtni to oliolee Corn nmal steady, sales at $ 8 , 7 fl(Vi 3 7 fl 
(or Brandy wine; $3,70u/)$3,7H lor Marflh'H Caloric, and $3,46/03,46 
lor Jersey 

Gs ain Wheat market may he quoted le lowpr,with a moiter 
at" buidne-n doing for export uni) home consumption: laleeChl- 
eago spring at $1,tHnjI,Ift Milwaukee III 81,14 " 1.18. aiuher foiva 
at f I,lit a 1 ,78 wilder red Western at #l,3iy;u.l,VP; amhe; Mie.liigao 
at fl.V'ta l„t|, (•ilradoot$l,33i white Michigan at ll.l.v.ul.fti), 
choice while Kentucky at$t,)4 « 1,1ft, red ll’.lmd, at 81,33 Bye 
quiet and lii III, sales at Nlu for Nottli Klver iillout, and dilyi'H.tc. 
for State Barley cold in lien nominal, -ales o'?l,uiVAI.|ri Bar 
ley malt continues quiet and miuuiuAllc llqchajI -ed Peas are 

nominal ar one Com market eteadv with h it huiiue-'s doing 
(or e«pot I. anil In'me czmsuoildiou, sal*" at ft# i.tKtc for shipping 
mixed Western, M. a»A8e, for Eos torn; 4Sof.Ma for damaged mol 
heated JVestero sod ttha-Cfte, for while Western Oafs rules: 
dull, antes III, ft7mtl'4lp for Jersey, Canada, Western sod Slate 
Provisions-P ork market Active and quite Hi m, sales at Jil l 
fkP-j <» H,7ft Tor mess. $tl,ftU,eU,O0 for prime mess, tin,2ft;,eld,3ft 
lor prune, S10.S784 for thiu mens, and *i.t.tio for clear Bei l 
rules active, sales at*A.fidaj 7 , 0 u for qountrv pnme, $Aai|d,7ft for 
country moss, *l30/d8,7ft for re packed do $l.1,7v«'li,K7.t»' for 
extra mess Bides plain and ostia me<s. for I'oturu dollvur.v, on 
private terms The (loTernmonl e.ontrael lor extra luesii wm 
taken lit 813.03',e 1 4,36 Piime mess held In fair rnq est aud 
steady; sale* at 31ft. Bod hums quiet and with old, material 
cnangq (Jut meata are in mmli r,do demand and prices (inn, 
miles at IV '4(do lor Wenlcru ami city stioulilors. 7',; a'/’to. for 
niims duioked meats slea.lv and onchauged Bacon sides ae 
live ami in .rood reqio-Rt, sales Cumhoi hilid ('III, ,dull I, ribbed 
and short rjeni, (or (otnre deli vary, on private terms, and long 
ele.r, deliverahle in December aud Jan oat y, at ?h,e Lar.l 
market i ides -leiidv and in fair demand, eJosing a shade firmer; 
Sides were St k'^IOc lor No I, choice, iuciuded in Males nm 
UIW hhl I, f„r (utiife delivery, at, qp.e Butter rules steady at. 13 
f.xiI(»'• (or Ohio, and Itiiri VJkj fur Mlate. (Jlieese rules Htcad v and 
in hnr demand, and selHne .J 7j«ok9Xofor commuJl tti choice 
A” 1 , 11 ™, Qhiel. and steady, salea *t$7,UH007.l2>i tor Pole, and 
* 7 (, ' fl,r lv ft r|, k 

Horn-Thft market is comparatively quiet but prices are 
steady; sales of (00 hales at 1'A^lOe, for fair to prime, Old are 
neglected and nominal, 

Al.BAN V, Opt. tf Flour anh Mbal—T he demand for flour 
con dines active, and Hie market is buoyant with an Upward 
'.oiniMocjr m prliMiM. Tim Atook horo in ijuStn mcuirro. ami tho 
rw-6ipl« am not inju/kl to tho dom/unl. 

Common to good State. 

rancy an«l KitraHtaUi..t\ 4 AtolA, 6 A 

Common to ifoml WwWrn,.. 

£xtru Midi man, WUconnin, ImUana, ku, . 

Extra Ohio.. . fi.tKXoi7.00 

Comuinri CiiMAOian. Mi/yaiA.fio 

Extra lW,.vlian. W\\vt f OU 

Fancy (tatiftiwa. 

Extra u«*1 city binnihi... fi.ftK 

Corn Mt^al U alcady ami in ftdiva at$|,0$4i],i& ioo fh*. 

<JuAm Thorn U hut llttlo lining in Wlmut, and tijp market In 

without important cbflthfQ; Kal<?« prjmo whiio Cono»a*o al $ 1 , 40 . 

( or (J >» himtod lOfjuoHt owirnr to the fth*inonof foHMoI/i. hut tho 
»naikot la uit< haiiK* 4 *!, i.iloA licatm) SVcHtvtrrn mixoil at Kr*i 
Mtf'afly, wifli aalf^SUto al. 77c» dolivoroil Bariev In In actlto 
roquoHi, amt Tory full prir.Ort ar n nhtainod for lota herw ami near 
al luiud, mi||on ^tatu on p 1 Oata urn full Jc h«tt.or. with an ao* 
uvij irujiiif y at tho mlvancojl pm;o, kmloM In lot* at MAMMk, but 
DQaiul.y at tho outahJb (Ig^uio, at wbioh tho markot wiut Ann. 

miEE,\t, 4 », Or?T « Kijiuk The market steady, with fair 
flt'ii,isnji, lualiily for IntA'riot triotn, tendem r upward, calcs 
cli'iiri) Illinois baker's at 86 SftCujft. lft, double extra southern Ohio 
and ludliMiaat«5,g7ki4«.0fl, choice extra Ohio and Michigan at 
'Ay >J, KOitthern Illinois white wheat at tli,( 10 , white wheal 
double extra < ariada »t ftft HO; extra and double extra Ohio lit 
h!.n /' 1,0 ’ 'huil'hi extra Ohio afloiitat $ft,87>*. extra Wisconsin 
and IIlmtWH st $ft, 2 v closing quiet hiitflnii Bye Klniit -The 
“[‘•JjlWl with but little doing; nominal at $.3.3.Vft4Vfto, 
and 731 7ft f,r very choice ' 

(■rain Wlisat market, dull, with only moderate business do 
m,g, sales N'.i 3 Chicago ut |) 2 e, white Keotuoky at * 1 ,,K 1 , red 
wtntei rplmlo at #I, 1 U; rholee red winter Ohio ill *1,11, So I 
upiier Bake red winter at * 1.10 -closing quiet hut. a «b..de true 
et uorie the mat ket .toady and dumaml nioderatft, main y 
«r freights 8 *I<«I llliuols river miAed at 43c, inixed at htth. 
2.1. . Rt.Stk^Wc, and mixed not prime III, 43c closing 

. .’.i, i '^aks-lho market very llrm. with good deirmmi. the 
ni vais ate quite rtce. hut mainly sold t* arnvpon Goviq oineiil 
LOiitraote. sales iJhloagO <W) p t ; quoted nominal at. 43 hi) 4 Ao 
We 1 , 2 r . , u. “I !’,'" 1 u, " tik deioftod good; sales failed* 

wretatHftc. htate at B5c Closing' firm, with an upward ten 

. ' 1 , I'Ve I he market quiet god nominal at 6 So for Olilduto 

"nd loleilo No | demand limited 

, •/, r VM , 1 h® market dull and prices lower, quoted at $I,60 ujJ 

I, 7ft ror |a|i to choice. 

II, ;* 15 !'” In moderate donmrni at. Jl.ftd Tor Oanadn, ami *1,76 for 
1 ,’L.I “I"' "bio Timothy, Itelgiau Timothy at $2,36 Clover $ 6 , 
i iax«eoi| monfnal at $|,ftch 

l tuiviMiq.NH Market quiet for most kinds, except hams and 
•‘r i, lor wJiif.h there U * fair demand at Improved prices perk 
,,':r.! VT 8Id,60ie.ilI, light oiess, * 10 ,,, * 111 , 60 . Hmrar cured 

« t ‘I!!' ** 8l 'i plain hams. Ho. Prime laid lino at ilo. 

in , i";'®' , Whil " hsn. *3.83 1 »; Tro. 1 t, *.!,fft. No Mess fionf 

a.. ! . . no 'himaiiil for It. Cheese llrni at H., lie, with 

her.. 22V' 1 . ’''“'holey Becelpts liom dairymou fair. Thu stock 
boro and m tho country is light. Courier. 


TIIK OATTlvK ftlAKKKTM. 

NEW 5 4»HK, Hhi'T Thu ourrunt, prices for the week at 
the markule are tut follows: 

m.j , ,,, HKHK CATTLR 

Ordi ,:,'2v * y „*i-V.V CWt $8,2V'i18,60 

ordinary quality. 7 rtod,M (hi 

Common quality._ v‘.»r. 


, - -,. quality, . 

Inferior quality,... 


.. ti,6(Va»7,26 
... fi,50<iJt;,W 


OOWH AND 0ALVR8. 

First quality,.J46,00fni60,00 

Ordinary quality. 40,0Utoi46,(W 

Common quality,. ;tl).UOfai:t6,O0 

Inferior quality. 26,00/028,00 

YKAI. 0A I.VKH 

First quality, .^4 !b ,» (S'# 

Ordinary quality,..... 4hJ(alA 

Common quality.. 4’q «i4 Si 

Inferior quality... 4 yo4-'a« 

81IRKP AND LAM 118. 

Prime quality.ft head *t,flOpr0.fi() 

Ordinary,. It.fltXriH.ftO 

Coinieon,. 3,tXt,r.3,B0 

Inferior,. . . 2 , 60 (ib 8,00 

8WINB. 

Corn-fed. S.hffuB'i'o 

do. liglit. (<0 c 

SUU-fed. 3JS(ai.3?fc 

AI.RANY, Oct, 6. Bkhvrh This is a rallior dull market, aI 
though the receipts hr railroad are hcloiv the average, ami the 
total mmiher on ‘ide levs than last week, the dninnml is light¬ 
er than whs to he expected, hut the New Yorkers sav that they 
can net buy t« any advantage, as the supply at home is sure lo 
be large aud prices low. 

Kkokii'Th -- The following is nnr comparative statement of re- 
•etpts at till* market ever the Central iuulroad, estimating 10 to 
the oar. 

Cot week 

This week. Bast week laid year 

Cattle..'(I“4 S.'IAH 4.228 

Sheep.3.360 4,760 7,381 

HogB. aift .... 220 

Aver weekly T'dal since Total same 
receipts lost year Januaty 1. dnto last veur 
Cattle 8.S48 iSfl.lli t.yy.ocfct 

Sheep.4,041 167.426 i.Hl.ft.'H 

Hogs 231 9,077 1,313 

Pkmirh The following are tho ruling prices 

This week. Bast, week 

Premium...$6.0Xo)O,iK) *ft,(Xl,.i(i,00 

F.xtia, . 4,3004 Aft 4.4duu4,7ft 

First quality. S.»l®4,ill :t,SXX<b4,ao 

Second quality. 2,1)0 '13,40 3,(XKiikt,6ll 

TJdrd quality.2.20hi2,40 2,3tk« 2,6i) 

Shkkp Aim I .am us. The supjdv of marketable sheep is light, 
and the dutiiftnd ia good the high price or went giving an im 
porrant impetus to the trade AHegetlier alieui 20)0sheep sml 
lambs. Ill for di'iv-sjotf, w ru yarded during the week, and the 
• ii I It of these were taken at price* ranging fiom !V>j(ci'4Jii« f I Ih. 

Hour. UerelpU fir tha woelt heavy, hut oinst. were »l\lppfl(1 
dirnatlv thmug.li. Th« d"in«nd is guild, ami prices of lust week 
are well maintained A lew sale/ were msdc at West Albany at 
3r. fee pig.H, averaging 8*1 lbs. 4" XI M» fir Coin fed, averaging 27A 
lbs., a d the »ame pries for prime light corn fed. Journal. 

IIKinilTON, Out 2 At market, 1.400 Beef Cattle, WO 
Boras. 7,000 Sheep and Bnmbs, 4(sl Swine 
BrskCavti.k I’Hues, extra, *6,?ftniux); first quality, *6, ftnp£ 
1,00. secern) do, M.OOi'O.OII, third do, $4,76tiijfl,ft0 
WiiHsiNii (Urn Nano. 

Miwm (JowM $4SQi]47, cmiimmi, *HX« 20, 

VkAt. Ca t,vg,.*i ftll.tXKct'O.OO 

Storr»—Y“»J' llng, SI.fltXqjH.fO, Two yearn old, $14(ull6; Throe 
rears eld, kl'.Xiei’U 

IliliKH 7'i -v7JI' 71 m. Tallow - 7>a('()7*Io. 

Prltm *o,H7(« t,0l, eaeli Calf Skins — 8p"ge ®l Itx 
Shkkp a.vp I.ammh *2,rt0(q,2,ft0, extra, *2,76(ai3,60. 

Swink Stores, wholesale. 0 (leOe retail 0 n.Oc. Fat. Hogs, 
tndrnssed, nouo Still-fed, none Spring Pigs, 3 (n)4c; retail, 
,'i 11)6,8,0. 

CAMHIUnfiR, 0OT 1 At market. 2,(®i Cattle, about I,BOO 
Beeves, and 498 : J teres. oomilsting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
me, two and three real’s old. 

Markkt liKRgg Kstin (Iih- luditig notiiing but. the host large 
at. stall-fed rixen) *s 2 ftr;sis,fto Arst quality, iSft',76i" 0,00; second 
lo, $6,(XVpift,00, third ilo, *-'i,78di'(),on, ordinary, * -(g)—. 

Woks ink Oikn. '((I pair *HU('pl3i). 
flows ANP CaI.VRH *32, f; , H((l'4ll 

Storkh Yearlings. *7fi£8,0tl, Two years old, $I3foJ14; Three 
fears old. $106018 

SllHRp ANP I.AxtiiH 7:'Pfl at market. Prices in lots, *2,000t)2,- 
50 I'ludi, extra, *8.00608,37 
fftiiwM 7 "i,7.Sc V tb Tallow-7ki6(174*c. 

P«r,TH — $1691,26 Call Sliios— 8 tq »0 Ih. 

Vkal Calvkh, from $0,0000,00 

TOKO.VTO, (let. v lli'Kr During the week there has boon 
a large supply uf superior caUle in the market, which sold at. 
•V.Aift.fOO cwt; second-, Bui* at $3,(MXg.3,6t pur cwt; third clawt 
or Inferior r(*.;>. at 83 to 2,60 per cwt 
Siikkp Of sheep thorn have been largo arrivals from the 
West The sold at *3"nJ,00cai h fl ear-lead. 

I.AMRS plenty al *.Bil2,Cft each, fd car load. 

PkI.tr und Bank hunk sstU freely at 70ui8Oc each. Country 
sic ini lit, -to ,i Kite each 
Hlliklt also tli oi at *6 7f) cwt, ’ 

Calkhiunh sell at 8c *4 lb, OUJtr. 


TIIK WOOI, MAltKKTH. 

NEW VOBK, Skpt 80 The insrUetis rattier qulr't hut firm; 
sales of 80,00) tbs native fleece st DOailWc; 28,0U0 lbs California at 
26m),tile for cninmnn, 30.000 fes Oulled at ft7(<i)fil)c for suiier ami 
extra country, llo.thIU lbs ilnwanhed African at 2«c,, and 0,000 lbs 
washed Cape at OOfl. 

Saxony Fleece th.1106(162 

American loll lilood Merino. HOJi.ft! 

American hall ami thlce tourths Merino . 036i(S6 

American Native andquurtijr Merino. m.iHifi 

Kxl.ra pulled. . 

Supftrflue pulled. 6fil*al68 

No Ijmlle,. . .IHfUflO 

California line, unwashed. .’ 3uft 46 

California common do.’_11. II UssoSSStl 

Peruvian washed ..IltioOflO 

Chilian Merino nownslied...... 11111.1.1.826084 

Chilian Meli/u nuwnehud. . .T.Kii;24 

Valparaiso unwindiRd .II,. J 9 ,ri22 

South Ameilean Merino unwashed.I..2H(3JS0 

South American Mest.iza unwashed....,I.aXa)27 

South American common wasliiel.26'u30 

South Anieriouri Kntre Bins do. .'Mapjl 

South Amiue an unwnahed .17(iii 19 

South Ammicao Cordova washed...27(c 4 u 

Cape Good 1 lope ouwHshed.. .. .'XXailft 

East India washed.I...Iflflqi,46 

AlYioivtl unwiiclmd.26oii , ,7 

African wasiied... .] ai>,, 46 

Mexican unwashed...... .JUkilM 

J 0 ***., ,. .IW'ftOO 

.-iioyi-iia IIll wasiied. 26(u , . , t2 

Smvi oa washed ...I..36 a'Ar, 

Syrian uuwashed.. 23 (,i)25 

Al.BAN Sept .20 - A •dagnant market for fleece and pulled 
and although holders have put down prices from 2 r/.4c fi Ih 
there is no th position mauifested on tho part ot consumers to 
buy Journal- 

HIIKEALO, Oct. 6 The wool market.dull demand light no 
transactions reported, nominal at flft(ql(S6(!. Courier. 


BOSTON, September 80 There Is verv little doing | u 
tic since last week, hut prices remain without change. 
Saxony and Mer .tlno, fiOMft.l | Texsa,. 

Full 111 Oil'I. .666003 

B ami (i blood.fit gift# 

Common,.iMuiiftft 

Pul hid, extra,.reX'it.70 

Do sit per floe. .(HXuMlft 

Do N<> 1.46'atxi 

Do No. 2.(XX.iMX) 

Western mixed.BflqptiO 


Smyrna, washed,. 

1 >0 unwashed. 

Syrtan. 

f Jape.I 

Cri inoa.i. 

flunnos Ayres. 

Peruvian, washed. 

Canada. 


domes 

..IXXfOOfl 
. ,.20(1140 
.,166027 
..1001.22 
..2H"i.VS 
..1.26028 
. IH . i 6ft 
. .20 (1)41 
. .056400 


PH I l.A OKI.Pill A. S«pt 3D - There has been lmm activity le 
record in the maikel much our hint notice, ami lesn tlrmnoMa in 
prices This remark applies particularly to the coarser dcserip 
tions. of which the manufacturers generally am temporarily 
supplied Tuft week's sale reach 1110 , 00 ) tbs. among which we 
notice 

48,000 lbs fine at .A7X(<riS0 c cash 

Ift.lXX) lbs d(> . (Ill g 

6 , 0 k) lha Lamb's pulled.. do 

I (.0X1 tbs washed .. Vgj 

10,000 ihs common .. 71 m ,72 

40,000 lbs do . 71 ) 

20,000 lbs low Jersey. 75 

4,0X1 lbs tub 77.440 

IB.txxi the X blood ami common... 67 >gYa) 7 ' 2 >icI 

10 . 00 ) tbs common and ' 4 .. «7 0 

8 , 00 ) lbs )i blood 02 c 

6 ,U 00 lbs pulled. n 2 H„ 

I'Wadtiphia, I'mi 

T?!}? N , TO ‘.P ct 2 w,,,,, ! ol(I » t 406$42 c 7)1 Tb. which is some 
2 c. 7 D Ih below the quotations for last week Ulobr. 

Priam Current of Wwl ut New York, Owl. J, 10016 . 

Ticrmr ok 1 , avmrnt For Dninestlo Wools, prices cash or in¬ 
terest added , California and Foreign Wool*, four luid six 
months, without interest- 
Choice selected Saxony lloeco, flH(^60a 
Saxony Hence, s6t(i)67o 

Three-quarters and full blond Merino Oeeoo KCfSIt 
Half and blood do. fit) uiftflc. 

Native ami quin Lm lilood do, itKJWo 
('oiiimoo do. eftiitWn. 

Canada do, tAjC/Ma. 

Douwktio Pm.LMD 
New York City extra pulled. SAdlftftc 
Do. super do 

Ho. No. 1, do 

(Jhoico (’ouritry picklock do 
Country extra do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Can iota 


super 
No I 
lamb*' 


do 

do 

do 

do 


66qj)67e 
50 ( 1162 c. 
WViSflOc. 
MtifMa 
fttXmtWu. 
ftdi'ii/XV 

nrGtoic. 

S0tift7c 


- . CAi.ikomyiA. 

( ahlornia unwashod fleeces, in laid, 4 a 7 ft 4 ftc 
Do washed pulled, 6 tXu 68 c 

Do common washed do 2Anft36o 

Australian, Cai-r, Am 
AuNtnillnn flnn nnwiLihoU, 

Capo uf Cood Hope lino nnwA/tbod. 

o 1 ! 1)0 „ washed pi.’lcl ao^mc. 

HpantMl) rneulam wlillo uu w.imIioiI ."iVnHOr 
Do black no washed XSOM7u 

African unwashed 30(i).36c 
Mexican washed 2t('i)3ftc. 

Buurn Amriuoan. 

Buenos Ayres utiwaalied Saxony Deere 30c 
Do do Merino do 3 od. 

Do do Mesthio, In loU, SOc. 

Untrfl Bins on washed aViCJOe 
Cordova washed 42(tA47c. 

Parnvtan washed 42kii)6tlc, 

Do tin washed 2(Y(i'3()c. 

Chilian fine unwashed 326036 c. 

Do common unwashed UKii)18c 
Smyrna. 

Smyrna fine washed 40ig46c. 

Do low ami medium w/mhed 37f7i40c. 
Do gray washed 33 •( 38c. 

Do white limed pulled 2iXi*26c. 

Do gray do ilo iHt'u23o. 

Do in grease 'Mjiiilr., 

Rphhia v 

Donskoi washed lung white ,2l(,ii.27c. 

Do washed long black S2(u'3flo. 

Do unwashed 2tX(()23c. 

_ . . , Kabt India. 

W u Kited win to medium to linn fttKcWifl. 

Do do coniiuon 4tM46c 

A ellow tlXnlfiOc. 

Black 32oftH7c. 

_ . . Tukkkt 

Turkey, washed 43(«!47fl, 

Turkey, uuwai,hod •JtK">.10o,-lY. Y Tribune. 


New Advertisementw. 

«“A»VEIlTISIJI« TRIMS, In Advance—THittTY-FlVB 
Cbnth a Bink, es.-h insertion A price aud 8 half for extra 
display, or 62'i cents per line of space Si'Roiai. Notiokn (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Bine 


lltANIlIiltU V 


J’l.ANTS for sale by the enleoribor. 
P. I>. CIIIL80N, Bolllngham, Mass. 

ANTKO. \ perin iin nt (iltiialioii ns tenehor by a 
V young man who i< pln -i nllv unlit for the army. Kefri- 
ee given Address THICO C NKFF, Box 73, (lenuaco, N. Y. 


w 

mice gi 


A IIOOK OK TlllilBMMi INTKHICST. 1.3 

/ \ Months in Till! Rkiim. Ash v By an Iniptessed Nxw 
VORKKli. Prica Siren's .Inst published hv 
00ft 31 A M. HAItNKS A ItHRII, #| At 63 Jolin St., New York. 


OI I> KI'AMIAIfIX PKAKUHAITS 

1001 , 


150.000 

21 X 1 , 01(1 Anger (Juincft Stocks at *10 M IDfiO. 

IIXI.I) II I'car Slocks at $12 til 10X1. 
ir.ll.O0l) Apple Stocks id. $.2 *( I Cl M. 

A large ami healthy Ntioeiv Slock of nJI kinds, at the Ni¬ 
agara N'uiseries 10 MOODY & SON, I sick port, N. Y 

I ) A IITOS «V ill I lit, KN Kit. was awarded the JVr«/ 
I > Premium, at the Mate Fair, on IVm Siallt, Hay, and 
straw Calls-'and •'hopping Axes, f'lml prnniimnw llur- 

jM’llUlP I Hold. 

aii kinds ..r much \lives' root s. . 1 6? tricn tithal im 

P1HMCXTS, ami H | III) WA li 1C general I v. at The Old Stoml, 
hist building West Ilf Main St llriegg, Boohentnr. N. Y All 
article" nfiiur mvtiiifjictnre warranted 


f nit kic» 

I OlHJN 


KTOCKM.-JOIIN 
IJNDKY, ( 1 'iriiierly Bkihtol ft Wili.iamH,) Dansvlllft, 
Blvington Ce . N Y., Invites the attention or 

Plan tors, IN ut-Horymon and Dealors, 

to his line stock of I'mr, Clem, and Apple SccOIImk*. Also, 
2 veur old Sltuidanl and Dwarf i’cni Tn-ci of loading varieties, 
which lie niters (or the Fall ami Spi ing trade, cheap for cash 
006 i.'it| JOHN GOiJNDHY. Damtville. Ur, Co , N Y. 

J->EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wlieeler & Wilson Manuficturing Co. 

Were awarded the First I'remium at (lie Great International 
{Exhibition, Bondeti, 1862. 

t’rinefpill ftflirr, 505 II r on film//, J\'rw W'orle. 

K IV. HI BULK, Agent, Bovliester, N. V, 


I’ACKACHi 

I NOS. 


TMPROVBD HU 'I'T Id H 
* 1"ATI0NTKI» kept. *, 

This is a pIu'iip nod diiruhlo I’nckago, 20 construntrd with a 
lining of MM 'A on the inMiile, as to secure all I he ad van (ages of 
gla.ig, wllli the lighfoess and durability of 11 wooden package 

It, will preserve Hie butler bettor than tubs or firkins, as there 
Is No f.oHS frr ,01 SoiiXaar. and the butler in ml rpoi/t. tiy miming 
in conflict with the wood 

Till' use Ilf thill I'ncluutn will secure to the Dairymen pay for 
the I'nclMge m its rollup, and it 1:110 lie cleansed as easily as a 
Stone or (Jla-M Jar, and can be used Im years until wm 11 out, 
thus saving tile expense ol new I'nc.ksges’every season. 

I £i~ Stale, County, ami Town Bights for sale by 

A. T. I’KOK. I'nti'niiftf. 

Scott, N. Y., Sopt 21$ 1862. 6rtM2t 

jpi TBLIt! OKEDIT NAIJd OF 

Imported and Improved Stock. 

The Subacriher will ofter for a do at, his residence In Markham, 
0. W , on Wednesday, the 22 d of October instant, a large lot of 

IMPORTED AND IMPROVED STOCK, 

Cot t’atjngofthn imported prize Short-horn hull « FUINCR OF 
w A BKH," 4 yarns old, am I 6 hull calves got by him, ull from 
iuipoi tod cows,- also, a few 

SHORT-HORN COWS AND HEIFERS; 

Fight two year old Imported CALLOWAY I Hit PH UN, in 
calf; six Imported A yrrxliitu cows and heifers, anil two hulls; 80 

LEICESTER AND C0T8W0LD RAMS, 

ami 1 4(1 ewes sml glliuniss; 15Shropshire DownH, rams ami ewes; 
36 Cheviots, rams and ewe* Also, the Imported thorough- 
bred bbxxl horse 

“YOUNG IRISH BIRDCATCHER,” 

Tkhmh Twolvw iniidthri aredtt on all nalcw over $2,1 for ftp 
proved P 6 »P*P, or a liberal rllHO.ount tor citsb M&rkham in’i-'t 
inibm ti IC of Toronto, ami 12 niil*in frrini Scarbaro on tho 
<irn.n«1 Trunk ftallwnr A daily nt;i^o runn from Toronto to 
Mar klmm, which In oolr 3 union from tho jd«ic.o of -air Hurd* 
book f)o<lli<rooM ol all tin* atiimalrt ofTorofl wilt Tm fuvniribud on 
tn« flay of nalo. gkokli; \iu.i i if 

Markham, 0. VV., Oct. 4, 1862. Wki 2t 

] | I GI-I L Y IMPORTANT 

r l'<> the Soldiers 

Of THK 

UNION A. n TVL Y * 

“ An ounco of provonlion ia worth it]potmd of 

Cure.” 

SOLDtRRfl, you will soon bo ia active service, on a Southern 
soil, and will ho obliged to perform long and fatiguing marches 
to sleep on damp ground uml to submit to fiuqiient cliarigns of 
watar, air and climate, besides being exposed to best and cold, 
ami changes of diet. Nearly all the dlsoiuoit incident le camp 
life originate In such causes, the llrst symptoms of which are 
derangement and irregularity of the bowels, they being Uie 
weakest uml most susceptible part of the human system, first 
feel tlie clients of tho exposures which all soldiers have to sub¬ 
mit to. 

The best weapon of defence you can have against all such dis¬ 
eases is 

dh. x>. mvAnr«' 
gf a n ojm .VJ /, s nr r o n tub « 

AND 

Moclieatod Safo- Guard Combinod! 

Thonsanda of lives wer# saved in the French Army during 
the Crimean War by the use of Ihe *• Medicated BaleOmird." 
1 lie superior condition of the French soldiers in comparison 
with tlie English ws .1 mainly nttriluiLoil to the extensive use of 
tills article. 

Th<> HurKOOQ Gonnml, also the principal Physicians 
In the Union Army, have recommended their use by tho Union 
soldiers. 

Mohhi’M. (1. (I, FOvans Tfc OOj, have secured the right 
to sell the " 8 AFK-GUARD" in the united States, nod are now 
having thum manufactured under the superintendence of an 
aide Physician, turd are making arrangenmuts to place thum 
within tho reach of every Uulvn soldier. An Agency lias been 
established iu Philadelphia and Boston where tlie soldiers in 
the Vicinity, about to depart for tlie war, can Ire supplied. 

J\’o more appropriate prmrnl ran hr matin lo a 
SuhUrr l/ian a Hltiliralrtl NaTr - IJuaril I Miner// 
man ehouhl have one, 

Tim attention of Soldiers ami tho friends of soldiers U re¬ 
spectfully solicited. 

Thousands of livtm' may bo ftnvod by thoir 
fcimoly uao. 

PRIOR AOOOUDINO TO SI21C. 

No. 1, 50 rests; No. ‘A, $1 ; No. 3, $1.50. 

Sent by Mail or Erprmm, to any address, on the receipt of the 
pries), including postage, if by mail. Puatogn on No. I, Itfcts., 
No. 2 , 14 cts, No, 3, 2 D centiv Send orders Mr 

G. <«. KTANH vt GO., 39 Chestnut 8t., Philadalphia, Pa , 
or, 8t) Washington St, Boston, Mas.i 


600.000 


*K OK KK.Yl VI.K AGENTS, 

TO 8 KI.L 

I.LOYD'S NK.W HTF.KI, PI,ATI? COUNTY COLOUKD 
MAP OF THK HNITKIX STATICS, 

CAN AD IS, AND NKW BHDN 8 WICK. 

From rneftot surveys, oomideted Aug, 1(1, 1862, oo*t $20,000 to 
engrave it and one vear’s tinio. 

Superior to any *l()mspcT,.r mads by Ikdh.n or Mitchell, and 
wells at Uie low price of fifty cun to, .2/0,(XX) uaiueH are engraved 
on this map. 

It is not only a Bounty Mai), hut it is also a 

COUNTY AND BAD.HOAD MAP 

of tho United States and Canadas combined in one, giving 
KVKRY BAIBKOaD HPATiON, 
and distances Ivotween. 

Guarantee any woman or man $3 to $6 per day, and will take 
back all maps that cannot b« sold, and refund tlie . onsy 

8eml for $1 worth lo try. 

Printed instructions how to canvass woll. furmxhod all our 
agents. 

Wantrd — Wholesale Agents Tor our Maps In every State, 
California, Canada, England Franco, and Cuba A fortune may 
he made witli a few hundred dollats capital Ho crmiprtitum 
J. T. 1,1,0YD. No. Ifi 4 hroailway, New York. 

Tim War Department, uses our Man of Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, cost $10),1)00, on which is markftil Autietam 
Creek, Sbarpshurg, Mary laud Heights. Williamsport Kerry, 
Bhoreritvllle Noland's Ford, aud all otiters on the Potomac, 
and every other place in Maryland, Virginia ami Ponuoylvauia, 
or money refunded, 

LLOYD’S 

TOPOtlR AFinCA I* MAI’ OF KENTUCKY, 

OHIO, INDIANA, a.vii ILLINOIS, 

la tlie only authority for General Buell arid tire War Depart 
ment. Money refunded to any one finding an error in ii 
Price 60 cunta. 

I From tire Tribune, Aug. J | 

11 LLOYD'S MAP OK VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, AND 
PENNSYLVANIA." Thin Map u Viny large; its cost iii but a 
cents, and is Uie tint ximlrli nm be jmrrhasrit. 

LLOYD’S GREAT MAP or rmc MHSISS1PPT RIVER— 
From actmd sur veya by Cards Bart and Win Bowen, Misals- 
sipi i Krver Pilots, nl -it Look, Mo,, shows every nmn'a plaola- 
tion and owner's name fenm 8 t Louis to tho Gulf of Mexico 
1860 miles every sand-bar, island, town, landing, and all 
places 20 mtlfls back fmin tho river —colored tn counties and 
Hlales. Price, *1 in -do'eti) $ 2 , pock'd ft)rin, anil *3.00 nil lineu, 
with rollers. Bendy Sspt, 20, 

Navy Dri-ahtmu 6 r, Washington, Hopt, 17,18112. 

J T. i.LOTtr - Nir. Send mo your Map of On) Mississippi 
Hiver, witli price per hundred c.opfos Bear-Admiral Chiui II 
Davis, commanding the Mlavissippt squadron, in authorl/eil to 
'"ie.. IS*® *■* many aw are requited for list) of that squadron 

ISWKtt GIDEON WKU.R 8 , Heoiotary of tho Navy. 


7y| ASOW HAMLIN’S 

HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

U (irranted the iikst tvorittiMCVTS nf the class in tlie world, 
yee ( ulologmi* oontRinlug tftwUlnony tsi their wuparlnnty Iren) 
Uie ninsl cinim'tit mu iciKns CnrtSUlUtl.V Vlhdufe'l In Comp*- 
tluon with iiistriiinent* uf the other heat makertt, they have 
m.vei, In a single iniitaiic.,, la|| 0 d to Uilra tint liigliest prise Tim 
only trOI.li Mmul ovr*r awarded to reed lirstrumentw in l.hiw 
country wm. to one ot these. I'ricen of Hartnaniumu, (of which 
several new ittylcs me mnv tl,.| ollmed,) *M> U< MiXi.acii, of 
Melodeona, *4ft to * 21 X 1 eaeli New Vork wore rooms, at Nos ft 
f- 7 Mercer St., wfiere dealers are supplied at (lie same prices as 
from the laclory, by MASON BROTHERS. Agents 

^OLEDO N UESEHIES, 

ALL KINDS OF 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Gi-ftpo Vinos, 
Shrubs, Roses, «feo . 9 

At WHOLES A LK AND RETAIL, at very low rales. 

OUHRANTTS. 

R«d Dutch and Black Napien, 2 yoarw old,.f.15,00 {> l.oeo 

GOON IS It E KK1EN. 

MooghUti's Seedling, 2 yearn old.$16,001(7 1,001 

NOlfWAV SPUlTOli, 4 lent, well branched,.. . $126,00 do 

SCOTCH 1'INK, ft feet; well branched.$140,01 do 

OHIO. HAKKIt, Toledo, Ohio, 

fiflO-fit Bucccsaor l« Fahnestock Ji Baker 

ft Ml lie GHOVE NIIItHlCI<V.-l)B. 

1 JOHN A ii KN NIGHT I’, Tim OuovK 1' I) . Cook Go, (l- 
I.INOI8, still act In all In mis nf Nursery stock, suited to Uie North¬ 
west Fruit., Ornmmtulal and 'fimbor Trees, Splendid Kvrr 
iihkkrm, sine to im- -"Smalt Fruits," uf nil best, sorts; near .XXI 
varieti#* ol hardy Shrulm and Flowering Plante, and some that 
nre tender. Pie Plant, Asparagus Roofs, Ac, all "honest aud 
good," and at rut*-*, liased on Uie price of farm products and In 
Imr nearly all at «.o average of less than hall the prices of 6 
years ago I racking extra, warranted safe. Terms, except in 
known customers, Cash with the. order. Priced Lists and infer 
(nation ran. c.v.i r 


A 


Isis I H. WATKJIW Ar* CO., 

B AWKWH.S, 

55 ltulliilo SI., Oppasltn tho Kaglo Hotel, 

KOCHKHTWlt, JST. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U 8 seven ami three-tenths per cent, 
Bonds, due August 10 th, 18(12, paid at their Hanking Office, on 
presentation. 

llliriniHt. premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
U 8 tleninml Notes, of old issue 
Interest paid on special doposita Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in mims to suit 64H-2ftt 

U KCJEIVKK’H SAI.K OK MIRSFRY STOCK 

The unilerslgnod, appointed receiver of the Nursery Stock 
ol'tbe late linn ufOitKiioKY A Golummitii, now idlers the same 
for sale to Dealers mid Nurserymen 
Tlie stock couslsle of forty thoussnd Dwarf Pears, .30,0)0 
Standards, .80,1X10 ChfllTfeg j 12,0X1 A pula Ttixiii and u large 
variety of F.vergroeiis and Ornmomitol Slirvbs, on the late farm 
of Jamkh II GliRUORY, adjoining the Nursery of Kli.wanosR 
k Barky. The Property is desirable, ami will be sold low 
Application should tie made at once hr 

PATRICK BARKY, Receiver, or to hi t Agent, 
Rochester, Aug I, 1802. JA.A II. GREGORY 

ftp O F Is A. X C3- O W B R 8 . 


FLAX is wanted in largo quantities, 

FOH CABII, 

ami at paying pricea No charge for effecting soles. 

I JT~ Heml samples to JAME 8 P. TRAVE1W, 

Sept. 13, 1802. 46 Bookman 8 k, Now York. 

A It KA UT I KU I* MIC HONK 301’ K, Muxnirylnn 

I \ Five Hundred times, lor tvienty-riuht cants! (in silver ) 
Kivr, nf different powers, $1.IX) Mailed Iren Address 
603-41 K. M. BOWEN, Box 230, Boston, .Mass. 

ifbriY/'ft A MONTH ! I want to ikbr Auknth in every 
f(P ( ’ ) Goiinty at B7ft per month ami expenses, to sell a now 
and cheap Hewing Moohino. Address, witli stamp, 

012 lift 8 , MADISON, Alfred. Maine. 

r p0 GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Chappell *V r . Sprague, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y„ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
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“BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 

For separating Hats, Barley, aud ether foreign substances from 
Wheat, It ia the I near, mxtl'LKHT, (ibrackst ami only Machine 
ever invented, that thoroughly accomplishes this desired etid 
it oleuns Iroin IN) to 200 hunhuls per day, turd a boy can operate 
it, and its oxceeding 

XjO w a* ia ich 

Brings it within tho reach of every Farmer. On receipt of 
HIX DOLLARS, a Machine (with printed Instructions for oper¬ 
ating.) will be snipped as ill reeled Those wishing te engage in 
the sale of tlie machine ami purchasing by tire dozen, will have 
a fair discount, made to them All orders tn lie addressed Ur 
OilAI*l*Kl*i* Jk farilAUUK, K«..fi.-.ter, N. 

«68-1.3t Sole Manufacturer* 


(JHOICE NATIVJB AND FOREIGN 


G-rapo \S inoi 


I*nnk k Co., offer for safe a largo stock of Native and Foreign 
Grape Vioen, including all tiro rarest and most vnluablu vario 
ties. 8end for a Priuo last 

Address LKNK k OO., 

664 0t Humboldt Nurseries, Tolwlo, Ohio. 

Ij’ 1 A. H 3SuI b n s' I 

J’ Your Hour need s Be si era.us Epiuutiox. without it they 
may plow ami reap as their grandfathers did Refers them, biit 
they cannot, without such instruction, intelligently, mstliodl 
rally, or accurately, set about the successful prosecution ol that 
especially niose IrusinilHS. Modern Agriculture. Them is one 
1 null tut Ion in the country, ami lull nnu, whore students arc 
thoroughly trained, as well os theoretically taught where 8 to 
12 works attendance secures a perfect knowledge nf ovary legal 
form of proceduru in orur.y known branch of enterprise, oua a 
ready aptitude or rklll in practical tmsineoa tnal'ers. 

For Infoi nialion, address the Friueipal of "Kastman's Model 
MenxnUile College." Rochester, N Y. 062 -Ht 

A MONTH! Wo want .Agenfe at Sixty 
fil)! Iv/ Dollars a montfi ami all oxiiensos paid, to soil our 
new Ui.oniKR Wuinomkh, Orik.vtal Biir.vkkh, and 12 other 
new articles Address 8 HaW k CLARK. lUddeford. Maine 

T'rees xt.t Low Prices. 

Our STOCK FOR FALL IS VKRY EXTENSIVE, aud In 
quality the VKRY BEST. Wo give prices below, and for par 
ticulars invite yon to wnd for our Catalogue. Prices per 10W 
or follows, and most Hungs at same rate per 10). 

Ayplo Troon, 5 to 8 feet, fine, $45; 4 to ft foot, $20. 
Btftfulard i’oar, 0 to8 ft, extra, $260; 4 to 6 ft. No. 1, $200. 
Hwarl' Hear, very extra, $200; No. I, $130. 
standard Cherry, very extra, $<10; Dwarf, $70. 

Plum, large stock, and beat in State, $200. 

Plum, No. 2, $100. 

Poach, No 1, $ft0; No. 2, $25. 

Ilornot llanpborry, fine stock, $5 ^ loo. 

Applo Beodlinffa, $3, Norway Spruce, Arbor Vltm, Anger 
and Orange tpilnce stools, choup. 

II. M4IIJTIIW1()K X MON, Dansvllle, I,iv.Co.,N. Y. 

VTOIINK’ Al KN OK NKVV YORK niulT'A NA l»Af 

I Tho N Y, Conti nl Commercial > ftdlego. eatrihliAhed 1856, of- 
lei s, by recent acquisitions, the combined advaofegt'xofut j Coin- 
inercial IusUtutlonx, Ooncentrated m u coirrau nl instriictlon of 
the most thorough and practical charm ter Pries) of Tuition 
one four th less than similar Ccd locos A eirts and Correspond' 
on's wanted O. A. WALWORTH, I. I. It , Principal, 

662-41 Raine, Unoida Co., N. Y- 


J\ CADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 

OVBIL If 4M IIKMTKK. H.\VIN(LS HANK, 

IS NOW OPEN, 

With tho Pineal, Collection of Statuary and 
Pain tinge in the Htatea. 

A largo number of Hplnndid new works are just added, includ¬ 
ing works by 

MORELANDl 

8EA YER l 

PALMER'A MARBLES, fa. 

The new and third season has commenced. 

Family Tioketn. .;. $5 00 

He nan n Tick e hr. 60 

Single Admission.. 26 

FTP"" Open daily from 9 AM. tIU G P. M.; and on Saturday 
evenings from 0 to 10. 

J. ll 0 61 1*11 Kitv, Manogar. 


Y H E UNIVEROAL 



Clothes Wringer. 

Ir ill the Or1gli.nl uml only Genuine and Uellable Wrln*- 

er before the people. 

ItsurpasHee all oth era in 

Htrrmgth of Krmno ! 

Capacity for I’resmre I 

Power of Action! 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLDI 

Wo Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fillrcomparison with liny other Wringer, and will 
show, by positive proof and actual demonstration, Unit. THK 
UNI VKltSA I. CI.OTIIK8 WRING 10K will ./imrft work that 
"Seir-sdjustiug" Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have left undone, and w ill nasily press water from 
artielea on whielr they have done their best/ Ik von don't riro- 
i.rrcvin it, tht it 

We ask none to buy without, a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will he given to ail. 

VVIC WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 

CANVAHHKRS VV A N T K D. 

To men who have had experience as (lauviixsont, nr any who 
would like to nngagn in the xille of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal lnduwmuntu will he offnred and good teiTitxrrr 
given them (they paying notiiing for tlie Patent Right) in which 
they shall have tire exclusive sale 

Descriptive Clrcnlnra ftrrnished by 

JHII.II'M IVKI4 Ar Gpoeml AgenU, 

6N4 I’ (). Box 3110. 3(6 ttroadwav. New York. 

Hold by Stmout. Canvahhkkh throughout the land. 
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11,1,1 KKN’H HTHNf 11, PAMI’IILKT Hhows 

| how any active person can make money rapidly. Sent 
‘ Address I) L. MILLIKKN, 

Editor •• Monitor," Brandon, Vt. 
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oreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND OOmiVIISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION iuii'1 KA i <KS ROOMS 

No. 634 Broadway, near Blcfikor 8troot, Now York. 

All, kinds of new, rare, and Seedling Plants, Fruits, Flowers, 
Trees, Vines,Sirrulis, Ac.; Iron, Wire and Rustle Work, Fruueh, 
F.ngliMh and American UIhxm, Patent Ifnirters, Foreign and 
American Bonltii, (Miigruilnes I’n purs, Plates, Designs, I (raw mgs. 
ito All Horticultural Novelties, as soon as Introduced. 

t IT All orders, ito., will receive tho peroonal attention of the 
Proprietor. ftofetf 

j OSIAH CARPENTER, 

PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

St -Irty Htr«) 4 )t, IV«iw 'Y'orli, 

Hells tor Farmers and others every description of Country Pro¬ 
duce at tlm highest market prices Advances made on consign. 
menfe, and Country Produce bought for ciudr. 

ITT* All Farmers and Shippers should tend to him for one of 
his weekly “ PritiH Currente.'' li contains the Now Yorkp rices 
of farm produce each week. Sent free to any address 667-8t 

A HMY .ViVI> NAVY f!L.yVIIVlS! 

Feuiou, litinitj, Arrears of Pay aud Prise Money, 

Due Officer*. Bohliers, Seamen, and Marines, their Widows, 
Orphan children nod heirs at law, promptly collected on ren- 
souahfe form 11 , and without charge until Che claims urn real- 
ixed. by SAUUKL V N i 1,158, (late of the General Land Otfice,) 
Mh.it.iuy, N AVAI. a.vrj Grnkuai Aurwiy, (eiiUitiUsluid In 1867.) 
W AsriiwtiToM City. 1). C 

July, 1862. 666- 13t 
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T K U LL 

DKAIHKH IN 


Y Ac C<>.. 


STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and llonse Fur¬ 
nishing Har dware of every description 

A. I ,80, 

ManufooturorH of KKD'/tK'H WATER FILTERS, Refrigerator*, 
and Thermometers, and dealer In Tin, Copper,'Arno, Sheet Iron. 
Ac., Ar... t»D A «t State Street. Rochester. N Y. 

GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, Ac. 
3VT- J. TNdOlNnR.OE, 

WIIOI.HHAI.* AND RRTAIL 

GRUCRIl AND COlUlWlHMKiN MERCHANT, 

OO I tu Il oilo Htrent, Roelraafor, N. Y. 

Also. Dealer in Clover and Timothy Sard, Seed Potatoes, 
Oreen amt Dried Fruits, Ac t W Pure Wines and Liquor*, 
and Reoliflod Whisky, for Medicinal purpose*. |640 

A R M 8 FOR SALE. 

BENNETT & BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AtiEdTS, 

Jaokixon, Michigan, 

Have for sale some of tlie choicest Fa kmpv<i I.a.vd* In the State 
of Michigan, situate prine.ipally In the Counties of Jackson, 
Katon, and tugham. Said l.trnw are nmet.lv Improv'd farms of 
from forty to-one thousand acres, well locatod, and will be sold 
at reasoptble rate* 

Persons wishing to purchase thrms (n the West, would do well 
to call upon or inquire of sold firm before purchasing elsewhere. 
O. W BENNETT K. BANCKER. 

W ANTED A SITUtrioN AH Ho US E K E K P K It in 
a Gentleman'* family, or to take charge of an invalid 
I.udy. either in town or country Good reference* given. Ad¬ 
dress W. A., ear* Of Rural New Yorker llllion, Koehmifor, N> Y 

( 1 KNIIINK MTRA tVIIKR RY PLANTS —Of tho 

Y $ best variotiort, tor sal" low by 

K WILLIAMS, Went Bloomfield, N. J 
Catalogue sont to all applicants. <163st 

YOB AND NHVVSPA I’HR OKKtl’K FOR SALE. 

fl ','nrSofa ik'.I’Im office, In a growing town, or will ex¬ 
change for any description or real estate, at casli value This 
is a good chance for a practical printer. 

Address W. II. tlAKDNEK, Amboy, I.ne Co. ill. 

orses 

MTUAYKD <>I« STOLEN, 

From tlie prumiaes of VINCENT SEELEY, Wilson, Hianara 
(V, 'V. Y, two horses, one color sorrel, striped free, two white 
hind feet, thin mans and fail The other brownish black, small 
star in the forehead, one while hind foot; both horses six years 
ohf Any one finding, or giving information whore they may 
he found will be liberally rewarded. ml it 

I )1C AC ’Il T* 1 f,PC ICK4.—26,000 one year old, from 
I bud, very thrifty and tine, at $60 per thousand. 

Address I.ENK k CO., 

604-t)t Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 

M O IN 1CV T< > LO A N. Tire Mexun* 
. Countv Savinoh Inhtitutton lias money to loan on im¬ 
proved farms in Monroe aud adjoining counties 

J K. lTERl'ONT, Secretary. 
Rochester, Aug. 16, 1862. ik -7 t ,-ow 
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THE B ATTLE AUTUMN OP 1862 


felling me! All my long voyage I have thought of 
ihe light in her little window. 1 have seemed to see 
it, streaming along, along down to the foot of the 
hill, fill it grew brighter and brighter as I drew 
nearer. A light in the window of heaven? Yes, 
mother, 1 will think you are still waiting tor me. 1 
could not see you in these long years; but I knew 
the light was 


BT J. G WUITTIEB. 


Tint flags of war like storm birds ftj, 

The charging trumpets blow ; 

Vet rolls no thunder in the sky, 

No earthquake strives below. 

And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 

Though o'er her bloom and greenness sweep* 
The battle’s breath of hell. 

And still she walks in golden hours 
Through harvest happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruits and fl«we»s 
Like jewels on her arms. 

What mean the gladness of the plain, 

This joy of eve and morn, 

The mirth that shake* the !>eard of grain 
And yellow locks of corn T 

Ah I eyes may well he lull of team, 

And hearts with hate arc hot; 

Bot even-paced come round the years, 

And Nature changes not. 

gbe meets with smiles our bitter grief, 

With songs our groans of pain ; 

She mocks with tint of flour and leaf 
The w ar field's crimson stain. 

Still, in the cannon's pause we hear 
Her sweet thanksgiving psalm ; 

Too near to God for doubt or fear, 

She shares the eternal calm. 

She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn ; 

For all the tears of blood we sow 
She waits the’rich Tctum. 

She sees with clearer eye than oure 
The good ol‘ suffering bom,— 

The hearts that blossom like her flowers 
And ripen like her corn. 

Oh, give to us In times like thesg, 

The vision of her eyes; 

And make her fields and fruited trees 
Our golden prophecies I 

Oh, give to us her finer car 1 
Above this stormy din, 

We, too, would hear the belts of cheer 
Bing pence and freedom iu I 


RECRUITS WANTED FOR THE RURAL BRIGADE 


Thu Last Quarter of Vol. XIII of the Rural New-Yorker 
commenced last week —with October, As a large number 
of subscriptions expire this week, (nil which have No. 663 
prinled after their address,) we would remind those interested 
that a prompt renewal is necessary to secure the unintew 
nipted continuance of the paper. We hope they, and then- 
sands of would-be subscribers, will avail themselves of the 
favorable opportunity now presented to renew or subscribe. 
Single. Club and Trial Subscriptions ar# now in order and 
respectfully solicited. 


hut I knew 

bnrning. 1 cannot see you now, but I 
know lhat the light, is burning/’ 

Slowly and reverently be went, to the hillside 
grave yard, and there he knelt and wept upon her 
lowly grave. But nut there he thought her. A 
sweet vision was vouchsafed him. All robed in 
heavenly garments, he saw the beautiful soul he had 
called mother, and streaming from the brightness of 
her glorious home, a slender beam seemed to come, 
trembling to bis feet, Theu be knew that the light 
was placed in the window of heaven. 

Once more he knelt in the little room where he 
had left her. Nothing was moved, but oh! how 
much was wanting! There on the window-sill stood 
the little lamp —that brought Ibe tears afresh. But 
be took hie mother's well-worn Bible, and kneeliDg 
by her bedside, as if she could hear him, he conse¬ 
crated himself to a life atid work ot righteousness. 
From that cottage he went out into the world, car¬ 
rying his grief as a sacred memorial, but seeing 
always, wherever his work led him, his waiting 
mother, and the lamp in the window of heaven. 


seen what springs of courage and powers of self- 
sacrifice there arc in my nature.” The noble words 
had a fitting emphasis in the sweet smile—in the 
steadfast, dauntless tones. 

“But we shall have to give up the house, Mary.” 

“Well, we can feel just as happy iu a smaller one. 
Our love has bad a broader foundation than stately 
roomB and costly furniture. We'll take a cozy little 
cottage somewhere in the country, and for three 
servants get along with one.” 

Hearing those words, John Malcolm looked at his 
wife; hut be did not say then what was in his heart 
—a thanksgiving to God lor the angel He had sent 
to walk with him. ILo took her hand and held it 
close in his. while he told her of a temptation which 
had beHet him before the failure of his house became 
certain—a temptation by yielding to which he could 
have saved himself from failure. But it must have 
been by dishonest means, by taking advantage of 
others in his power—in short, by a fraud, which, 
though man's laws never could reach, God's did, 
with that eternal “Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you.” 

“0, thank God! thank God you were delivered 
from this evil! 1 bad rather you should go down to 


happy smile was in no ways abated. 

•• Mv boy. bow could you come on such a night?” 
exclaimed the widow. 

“Why, mother, etorm couldn’t keep me from you,” 
was bis hearty response. “ I've bad the greatest 
time, though, you ever did see—lost my way. got 
into the creek, and it must be midnight; but 1 
meant to come, for S. gave me a trifle over to-niglit, 
and 1 knew you needed it” 

“My dear boyl” sprung from the mother's full 
heart, with a tear or two that trickled down her 
pale cheeks. 

“I wonder I haven't thought of it before,” sbe 
said, musingly. “After thi3, 111 put a light in the 
window. To be sure, it won’t show far; but when 
you get to the top of the hill, it will be pleasant to 
see it. and know that I am watching for you.” 

For three years the lamp was placed iu the little 
window every night. People often remarked, “ as 
bright as Mother Locke's little window,” and it 
became a favorite saying with the neighborhood. 

At the end of that time, young Henry was offered 
a good chance on board a whaling vessel, and he 
resolved to accept it It cost him, do one knew 
what a struggle, to part from the being he loved 
with an almost worshiped affection- But he knew 
the time bad come when he must go forth into the 
world to do battle for himself and for her; and a 
sailor’s life was his coveted calling. 

“ It seems to me, Henry,” said the mother, when, 
with a trembling lip, she parted from him, “as if 1 
must still put a light in the little window. I shall 
think sometimes that I hear the sound of your foot¬ 
steps, the click ol the latch, and your pleasant voice. 
0, Henry, llenry, if I could but light you over the 
stormy waters!” 

The long voyage was euded—but another voyage 
was to end before that. 


A REQUEST, AND WHEREFORE. 

We ask its friends all over the land to aid in «irculating the 
Rural’8 Campaign Quarter. Almost any one can readily 
obtain from 4 to 20 subscribers. “ Where there’s a uriU 
there's a way,” and have not Its friends in the East and West, 
North and South, the will to extend the circulation and use¬ 
fulness of the favorite Rural Weekly of America? Who 
will aid in recruiting' for the Rcral Bhioauk? 


looking fellows in the world. Gds would think that 
every man of them had washed himself, clothes and 
all, in the puddle water of the “lagt ditch." 

It is stated of a prominent officer, in a late battle, 
that, in the very crisis of the affairs of bis division, 
he was leisurely discussing a beefsteak. The ex¬ 
istence of his division was at stake, and so was he. 

Let some rich lady make a magnificent contribu¬ 
tion to one of our brigades, if she would like to be 
a brigade-dear. 

The rebel forces made an incursion into Mary¬ 
land to get something to eat. And McClellan has 
given them a belly fulL 

A few days since, “Maryland, my Maryland,” 
was the most popular tune in Lee and Jackson’s 
army. Now it is, “ Carry me back to Ole Yirginny.” 

John Morgan took with him from Kentucky the 
best horses and the meanest men ho could find in 
the State. 

Some men give great delight when they die, and 
soma Congresses when they adjourn. 

SntcrnF. is a crime, but it would be a less crime 
in Jeff. Davis than almost any other man in the 
country. 

“ Mr. Brown, I owe you a grudge, remember!” 
“I shall not he frightened, then, for I never knew 
yon to pay anything you owed.” 


THE BANKRUPT HUSBAND, 


The widow Locke was 
tuken ill. Vet with unlading regularity, with feeble 
step and trembling hand, nightly, the dear woman 
trimmed the little lamp nud placed it in the window. 
Still, when the bended form could no longer totter 
about the cottage, when she lay helpless upon the 
bed, and the neighbors came iu to care for her, she 
would suy. “Put the little lamp in the window; my 
Heury will be thinking ot it.” 

Night after night, and ever until her eyes grew 
dim, she would watch the radiance of the. flickering 
light, only saying sometimes, “Shall I live to hear 
his foot*tups? Will that feeble flame still burn when 
my life's light lias gone out!” 

“I have longed to see him,” she said; “I have 
prayed earnesUy, but I have given it all up now. I 
shall not meet him in this world.” 

“Have you put the light in the window?” she 
asked suddenly, a few moments after. “ It is grow¬ 
ing dark.” 

Alas! it was not the light that was growing dark. 

Iler hands grew cold. Over her countenance 
came that mysterious shadow that falls but once on 
any mortal face. 

“Oh! my boy! my boy!” she whispered; “tell 
him,”—they bent lower to catch her failing words— 
“ tell him I will put a light in the window of heaven 
to guide bis footsteps there” 

The thrilling sentence was hardly spoken, when 
the shadow dropped from the sufferer’s lace, and it 
smiled in the calm majesty of death. A funeral fol¬ 
lowed, humble hearts attended the body of one who 
was lovod for her sincere goodness all through the 
hamlet; and on the hillside, in a little grave yard, 
she was buried. 

Not many days afler a great ship came into the 
port of a busy city. Among all those who stepped 
from the decks, none were more hopeful, more joy¬ 
ful than young Henry Locke. He bad passed 
through the ordeal of life at sea, so far unscathed. 
No blight of immorality had fallen upon him. He 
had kept himself as spotless as il at every nightfall 
his feet had been turned towards the door of his 
mother’s cottage. How his heart bounded as he 
though tot her! Strangely enough he never dreamed 
she might be dead. Il did not occur to him that per¬ 
haps her silver locks were lying under the lid of the 
cottin. Ob, no; he only thought of the pleasant 
light, in the window, that her hands had trimmed 
for him. So he journeyed to hia native town. 

Yonder comes one who trudges on laggingly—a 
farmer in heavy boots and frock, his whip in his 
hand. He cheers the lazy oxen, but suddenly stops, 
amazed. 

“ I see you know me,” said the young sailor, smil¬ 
ing. “ Well, Farmer Brown, how is-?” 

“Know you? why how tall you arel So,”—his 
eye drops, his mouth trembles,—“so you’ve got 


CLOVER THRASHER AND HOLLER, 

Patented. May IS Ui, 1858; Dec. 13th. 1859; April m, 1802: <md 
May 13th, 1862. 

MANUKACTCREO by 

I3ii*clj«ell Brokaw, 

Wit Henrietta, Monroe CoJiT, I'. 

This machine operates in Clover thrashing similar to Grain 
Separators in wheat tlna-Uitig, tlOiliK all the work at one oi.er- 
ation, without re-bandling the cliulV. iu tlie hands of rood 
operators it will thrash, ior]!, and clehn ft-oin 10 to GO bushnf a 
ilav without waste ot Seed Tim undersigned are manufactur¬ 
ing Hie only machine patented thatthra.he*, hulls ami rltuii, 
all at the same operation. All uixcblhex that do the whole 
work not marked BIRosKU.’ti Paiom , are inlrinpemeiiL The 
public are hereby cautioned not to purcim-e throe that a ein- 
Irineejnentx of (said patent All oohirnuniciltiocr directed to 
the Hubrcritiefs, at West Henl’ietta, will bo promptly responded 
to. Order early if j »u wish a •iRchloe. . 

This Machine has always taken the I-list iTenuuni at State 
Fairs where allowed to C'lupete, and saves more than half tbo 
exrrense of tbe old wav of petting out clover eecd, In time and 
labor. BIRDS KILL k BROKAW, Manufacturers, 

662 eotf West Henrietta, Monroe Co.. If. Y. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 


“It’ll have to go, Mary; there’s no help for iL” 

She looked up—the lady to whom these words 
were addressed—in a way which showed that they 
had struck and hurt her. She was scolloping a 
child’s skirt, and the needlework had followed her 
rapid fingers along tbo flannel like a line of snowy 
foam; hut now the work fell, unheeded, to the floor. 

“Ah, John, has it come to that?” asked Mary, the 
wife of John Malcolm; and the soil, bloom in her 
cheeks vanished away, and the words were spoken 
with a kind of gasp, as though just beneath them 
lay a migbly swell and rush ol feelings that well 
nigh overpowered her voice. 

“ Yes, Mary, it must come. God knows I’ve 
struggled as hard as man could to weather the 
storm, and I could have done it too, if those West¬ 
ern houses hadn't gone under. But they’ll carry us 
with it.” 

“ I can't realize it yet, John,” she said, looking at 
him in a half-bewildered, half-frightened way, that 
was pitiful to see; the shock, for the moment, had 
half-stunned her. 

“O, Mary, it was hardest for your sake!” and the 
words came in that sharp groan which is terrible to 
hear from tbe lips of a strong man. The tones 
roused her at once into a full consciousness of what 
had befallen them, and of the part she must bear 
in it 

“Don't John—don't take it so hard,” her voice 
struggling up through a sob into a note of brave 
cheerfulness, and her lips fashioning a smile, which, 
though weak at first, you felt certain would grow 
stronger all the time, just as you feel the sweet 
promise of the day when the first faint sunbeams 
struggle weakly out of the morning's mist. 

“I could have borne up, Mary, if it hadn't been 
for you and the children; hut that thought cut’s to 
the core—it's more than I can bear.” 

And for the first lime the young wife and mother 
heard a sob from the lips of her husband, as he 
bowed down on the arm of bis chair. The pride ol 
his manhood gave way at last, and John Malcolm 
wept like a little child. Then the woman’s heart, 
the. woman’s power to cheer, and comfort, and 
strenglben, roused themselves; the waves went 
over her but one moment, and then Mary Malcolm 
forgot herself and rose up to the height of her true 
womanhood—to the exaltation of self-sacrifice. 

“John,” said the soft, brave voice, “don’t ever 
say that again. Let every thing else fail, the heart 
of your wife never will.” 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


qiKCE CHAMPION. 

Hickok’s Patent Portable Keystone 

CIDER AND WINE MILL. 

10,000 in use and approved. 

This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest ol 
1862. It is, if passible, better than before, snU w«ll 

worthy the attention of all farmers wanting finch machine!}. 

It ha* no flupeiior in the market, ami ih the Omv nil 11 thM 
■will properly grind Grapes. For hhIo by all respectable dealers. 

If your mercliaut does not keep them,tell him to send for one 
for you. or write to the manutacturer yourself. 

Address the manufacturer. 1654-.it—MMt 

tv. O. UICKOK, Eagle Works, Harrisburg. Pa 


I am composed of 73 letters. 

My 12, 38, 10,12 is a county in New York. 

My 3, 4, 5, 60, 48, 5 is a city in England. 

My 2, 9, 14, 32, 34, 32, 5,29 is an island in the Atlantic Ocean. 
My 10, 1$, 17, 10, 6, 24, 10, 66 is one of the United States. 

My 41, 38. 1, 6, 20, 60, 10, 5 is a county in N. Y. 

My 6S, 71. 64, 68, 40, 64, 37 is a sea in Europe. 

My 36, 46, 68, 6, 46 is a river in Europe. 

My 6, 33, 24, 44, 61, 63, 30, 39, 12, 72 is a county in N. Y. 

My 45, 21, 69, 66, 44. 68, 45 is a city in Missouri. 

My 70, 63, 6, 6, 36. 28, 16, 62. 7, 6, 68, 69 is one of the U. S. 

My 8, 31. 32, 60, 32, 6 is a town in N. Y. 

My 05, 54, 35, 6. 22, 26 is an Empire in Europe. 

My .18, 68, 6, 22, 43, 17, 5 is a county in Maine. 

My 51, 23, 40. 25, 13 is an island in the Pacific Ocean. 

My 50, 61, 73, 61. 23, 5S, 73 is a city in Michigan. 

My 57. 26. 20, 21, 22, 42, 12. 20, 21, 26, 72 is a county in N. Y. 
My 47, 66, 59, 60, 19, 5, 30 is a Kingdom in Europe. 

My 65, 53, 10, 0, 32, is one of the U. 3. 

My 11, 26, 50, 10, 39, 63, 67, 27,1, 5, 26,15, S is a sea in Eu¬ 
rope. 

My 02, 1, 55, 68, 3, 21, 4, 6 is a county in N. Y. 

My whole is a motto which I think al! the readers of the 
culinary department of the Rural will endorse. 

West Bloomfield, N. Y , 1862. Nellie S. Whiting. 

JQy" Answer in two weeks. 


and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
reach, at ones, tens up tbousanoh of the most enterprising 
Fanners, Horticulturists, &C., and thousands of MordnmW. 
Mechanics, Manuiacturem and Professional Men. ttirmiKlomt 
the loyal States, should give the Rural a trial. As the bnslneaa 
season is at hand. Now is Tim Tuns Cor all who wish to adver¬ 
tise widely and profitably, to select the best- iktdiUfns— and that 
the above is first of its clans, many prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, .Seedsmen. Dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, Ac., Wholesale Merchants, Educational Institutions, 
Publishers. Land and Insurance Companies, Agencies, Ac., 
iu various parts of the country, can attest. 

| Prow. Ihe New York Daily World, Pel- IS, 1SS2- ’ 
Moorks Rural S'kw ■ Yorker oorues to us freighted with 
its usual amount or information, valuable, not to farmers alone, 
but to all who take an lute rest in the improvement* oi tte 
times Fob year# it has maintained an enviable position Mi 
family newspaper, and we are gratified to learn tied i u qroe- 
pects were never better than they are at the present time '-e 
commend it to the uolk-e of threw of our readers who an 
interest iu agricultural and horticultural matters, and, we n.sy 
add, to Mlveriih.i:- who destre to reach the farming comm lai¬ 
ties throughout the country. 

[FYom the Nat) York Daily Times.] 

Moork’S Rural New Yorkkk. published at Rochester, h*s» 
verv large circulation, especially among the agriculluisl popu- 
latkm or thVNorthern, Western, and Middle Stales, and ode™ a 
very excellent medium for advertiriaif to bpsines.- men of tnw 
city who de-ire to reach those sections It is an able yd 
well-man aged paper, And detserve* the it hiu* at-auToo- 

[Pram the New York Daily Tribune. ] 

Wh don’t care what a publisher charges, so that he gives ca 
the worth of om money. Mr. Mookk charges » cent. aUne, 
and bis circulation maker it cheap advertising. We don! ItHOW 
the circulation of the Rural Nkw-Yokkkb, but we know that 
it pays us to advertise in ft. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 1, 4, 8,16, is the ancient name of one of the five powers 
of Europe. 

My 2, 5, 15, is a numeral. 

My 3, 11. 6, 12, 15, was an Italian poet. 

My 4, 16, 17,19, 6,13,18, wus the possessor of a magical lu¬ 
minary. 

My 5, 13, 16, 15, is a river in Africa. 

My 6, 15, 4, 5, is a Church official. 

My 7,16, 3, might have been applied to Methuselah. 

My 9, 2, 1G, 16, 13,10, was a Roman Historian. 

My 10, 13, 18, 4, is one of the characters in Dred. 

My 14. 4, 10, 3, 17, 1G, was one of the tribes that invaded 
Rome in the 6ih century. Ella A. Yoke. 

Answer in two weeks. 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON 


And now she bud come close to him, and he felt 
her small arms about his neck, and her head lay on 
his shoulder, as louder, as confiding as in their days 
of brightest prosperity. All through the day he 
had been looking forward to this hour, and shrink¬ 
ing away from it; and once or twice—God forgive 
him!—he had glanced out oi'bis office window to the 
river, which rolled its dark, sullen waters iu tbe 
distance, and a tierce temptation had rushed over 
him, to drop everything and hurry out there and 
bury all bis pain and anguish under the dark, 
crumpled sheet of water. But John, in his secret 
distress, knew that, this temptation was the voice of 
the devil entering into his soul; he was a mau who 
feared God and kept his commandments—he put the 
temptation aside. 

The young hushaud had not doubted his wife’s ! 
heart for a moment; but he expected to see her 
almost stricken to the earth, with the first tidings of 
the ruin of the house in which he was the heaviest 
partner. He knew that her youth had been nur¬ 
tured in all the grace and luxury that wealth con¬ 
fers. and he feared the thought of going out into the 
chill and darkness of poverty. He had not looked 
for loud lamentations, or hitter reproaches, but he 
dreaded the silent tears, tbe mute despair of ihe 
white face. 

So Jobu Malcolm raised his hot face, stained with 
the tears that were shed for her sake, and looked 
into the eyes of his wite; and sbe answered him 
with a smile that set even her face in a new sacred¬ 
ness and beauty to her husband’s eye—a smile so 
sweet and tender to him, so brave and defiant for 
the worst the world could do for them, that it said 
to him at once all that her words would, and could 
not 

“Ah, Mary, my wife,” said the merchant, “I 
thought when I came into my house, an hour ago, 


« Motiier, I will be everything to you that I can 
be; I promise yon that.” 

The boy lifted his head. A look of high resolve 
made the young brow manlike in expression. Not 
yet had ten summers deepened the gold on those 
lay locks. The earnest blue eyes looked fondly in 
the faded face that bent over him. There was a 
world of love in that soul—a love that was not only 
lip deep, but was proved by acts ol sell-denial. 

The words are beautiful enough to be repeated. 
Henry Locke smiled, because as he spoke there 

He had that morn- 
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“ Your — mother,” he says, in a low, hesitating 
way, that telegraphs ill tidings before they are told 
in words. 

“Yes—is she well? Is she expecting me? Of 
course she is; we’re late by a month, full.” 

“Your mother, Henry? Well—the old lady,”— 
he plays with his whip, or rather strikes it hard on 
the dusty road. How can he crush that happy 
heart! 

“ There, you need not speak!” cried the young 
man, in a voice of sudden anguish; and he recoiled, 
almost staggering, from the farmer’s side, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

“ Henry, my poor lad, your mother ia —” 

“Don’t, don’t,” cried the other, showing now a 
face from which all color had fled. “ Oh! my mother! 
my mother!—she is gone, gone —and I am coming 
home so happy!” 

For some moments he sobbed in agony. How 
dreary the world had grown! The flowers had lost 
their tragrance, the sun its warmth; his heart seemed 
dead. 

“Henry, she left a message for yon,” said the old 
farmer, wiping his eyes with the sleeve of his frock. 

“A message tor me?”—it seemed as il the white 
lips could hardly speak. 

“ Ycb; says she—so my dame told me, and so the 
minister Bal'd:— ‘Tell Henry I will put a light in 
the window of heaven to guide his footsteps there.” 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 
MECHANICAL PROBLEM. 


came tears io his mother’s eyes, 
ing been promised a place in a country store, five 
miles from the cot. or rather cabin, where they 
lived. It was of but a small pittance; but of late 
the mother had grown so leeble that she could earn 
nothing; could scarcely do the little that order and 
neatness called for at her hands. 

One dollar a week! It was a very little sum, but 
better, much better, than nothing. Besides Henry 
was to have bis meals with his employer, and could, 
if he chose, Bleep there. But he did choose. For a 
glad smile from mother; for the pressure of that, 
feeble hand; for the tender Christian words that 
came from those pale lips, he was bravely willing, 
after the day's hard work, to walk the five miles, 
dark and tedious though the way was. Often be 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year—To Clubs and Agents ish follows,— 
Three Copied one year, for $5 ; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $19 ; Ten, and one free, for $15; Fifteen, and one free, for 
Twenty, and one free, for $25 ; ami au.v greater uuinbei at same 
rate—only $LC 5 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-Officer a* deni red. An we Vte- 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add 12cents per copy 
to the club rates of the Ri-kal. The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe, Ac., is $2.50—including postage. 

Thk Cash System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural —copies are never mailed to individual subscriber.-i an 
paid for. and always discontinued when Che subrerivtum term 
entires. Hence, we force tlie paper upon none, and keep no 
credit bookB, long experience having demonstrated that w 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

ty Thb Lbgal Rat* op Postaob on thk Rural Nkw- 
Yorkcr is only 3M cents per quarter to any part of this • > 

(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) and L.M cents any 
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ANAGRAM. 


“ Nolg yam rou Inad eb tibhrg 
Twih fedroem's jlob bdgt, 
Eportet su yb hyt gimth, 
Gtear ogd—rou Knig.” 
Rock Hill, N. Y. 

Answer in two weeks. 


John Jones, 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Look forward to that 
sunny side. 

Answer to Decapitations :— Peel, Pax, Skate, Troy, Cat, 
Where, Whcu, Frock, Chub. 

Answer to Mathematical Problem:—117,666 miles : length 
of line, 77,148 miles. 

Answer to Anagrams of Mountains:—1, Schneekoppe; 
2, Fiuater Aarhorn ; S, Rhodope; 4, Olympus ; 5, Rotondo; 
6, Chang pe Shau. 
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I may observe that a hundred years ago it was a 
current opinion among men of science, that certain 
insects and other creatures pertaining to the lower 
orders of the animal kingdom were generated spon¬ 
taneously. But, more recently, when these instances 
of supposed spontaneous generation came to be 
closely investigated, one after another of them were 
found not to be such. So that at this day the scien¬ 
tific world wholly discards the theory that there is 
or can be any such thing as spontaneous generation. 
All living things descend from parents; ami it is by 
a pairing of the sexes that young are produced and 
that each species is continued iu existence—some 
classes of animals bringing forth their young alive, 
others laying eggs from which their young hatch. 

fusocts are of ttiis latter kind. They aro nil pro¬ 
duced from eggs. But in the generation of the plant 
lice', wo meet with one of the most remarkable 
anomalies which we anywhere find in the works of 
nature. These insects bring forth their young alive, 
at one time, and they lay eggs at another time. All 
the plant lice which wo see upon our fruit trees 
during the spring and summer are females, and 
these do not produce eggs, but living young, which 
nature in a lew days, and (wonderful to tell!) they 
are fertile, without any intercourse of the sexes. It 
is only when cold weather and frosty nights arrive, 
that males are produced. The insects then pair, and 
the females thereupon lay eggs. Those eggs remain 
through (he winter, to be hatched by the warmth of 
the following spring. The young from ihesu eggs 
grow up and commence bearing living young.no 
males and no eggs being produced, except as the 
closing act of their operations iu autumn. 

Such are the general facts with regard to the gen¬ 
eration of the insects of this aphis group. And I 
had supposed it would be the same with this grain 
aphis. Some of you may bare been present and 
heard the remarks which I made on this subject at 
our Fair at Watertown a year ago. 1 staled that 
the eggs of this insect would probably be found late 
in autumn, scattered about upon the leaves of the 
fall sowed wheat and rye—which eggs would hatch 
with the warmth of the lbllowing spring, to start 
the insect upon the grain again this year. But when 
frosty nights arrived last autumn, and when the 
aphis on the apple trees was found paired, and the 
females were busy depositing their eggs, to my sur¬ 
prise, nothing of this kind occurred with this aphis 
upon the grain. The mature lice continued to pro¬ 
duce young ones, until they and their young became 
congealed upon the leaves of the young grain by 
the advancing cold of the season. And in this state 
they were buried beneath the snows of winter, and 
with the warmth of the ensuing spring they were 
thawed, and returned to life aguiu. 

To bo better assured upon the subject, I placed 
some of these insects ou grain growing in liower- 
pots and kept during the winter iu a warm room. 
In this situation they continued alive and continued 
to bear young through the whole winter season. 

Thus I have watched this grain aphis this year 
round. 30 closely, that I am perfectly assured no 
eggs were laid and no males were produced. 
Occasionally an individual was noticed, varying 
somewhat from the others, and which I have there- 
fore suspected might be a male; but, on imprison¬ 
ing such specimens in vials over night, I have 
invariably found young lice with them next morning. 

When, and under what circumstances males occur, 
if they ever do occur, is yet remaining to be discov¬ 
ered. At present it seems as though these insects 
might go on forever, producing young, without any 
intercourse of the sexes. 

Finally, with regard to the fecundity of these 
insects, I would state that those which have no 
wings, and which remain on the stalks of grain on 
which they are born, are much more prolific than 
those which have wings and wander abroad. By 
enclosing them separately in vials, I found the 
Winged lcinalcs quite uniformly gave birth to two 
young lice in a single night, whilst the wingless ones 
produced lour in the same time. We frequently see 
young lice produced in the day time, but fewer 
appear to be born then than during the night. The 
winged ones are also much slower in coming to 
maturity, I placed several young lice the morning 
after they were born upon some grain growing in 
a lluwer-pot, and on the third morning afterwards 
I found four little ones around each of them, show¬ 
ing that the wingless ones come to maturity iu 
three days. It will thus be seen with what pro¬ 
digious rapidity Ihese creatures multiply. They 
almost double their numbers daily. A single one 
producing four young daily, and these becoming 
equally prolific when they are three days old, her 
descendants in twenty days if all live, will number 
upwards of two millions?. This will serve toexpluiu 
to us how it is that this insect becomes so exces¬ 
sively numerous upon the grain at harvest time, as 
we have seen it. 

As they multiply so rapidly, it is evident no 
vegetation which they infest would escape destruc¬ 
tion Jrom these plant lice, it nature, had not herself 
provided most efficient means for checking and 
subduing them. Wc accordingly find that these 
insects are preyed upon and consumed by other 
insects, to a greater extent than are any other kinds 
of injurious insects wherewith we are molested. 
There are whole groups aud tribes of predaceous 
insects which subsist exclusively upon the plant lice 
of different kinds. 


come so suddenly and excessively multiplied over 
such a vast extent of territory as has happened 
in our country with this grain aphis the past and 
present years. 

I suppose almost every person in this audience 
has seen these insects, crowded together upon the 
heads of wheat, of oats, barley, or rye, and has 
observed that they were a kind ol plant-louse, 
similar to what we frequently see upon the leaves 
of cabbages in our gardens, and on the apple, the 
cherry, and other trees. As it resembles these com¬ 
mon and well-known insects so closely in its form, 
its motions, and habits, it will nut be necessary fur 
me to give any particular description of it. 

With regard to the mode in which it injures the 
grain, I would observe that it has a slender, sharp- 
pointed bill or trunk, which it holds under its breast 
when this implement is not in use. With this it 
punctures the leaves and stalks of the grain and 
sucks their juices. It therefore has no occasion to 
leave the particular plant on which it is born, as it 
always has an ample store of nourishment directly 
under its feet, lienee, it has no use for wings to 
carry it, like other insects, from place to place in 
search of food. 11 needs wings for only one purpose, 
namely, to enable it to emigrate to fields of grain 
which are unoccupied, in order to start colonies in 
them. Only a small portion of these insects, there¬ 
fore, acquire wings; and these fly away from the 
winter grain to plant their race upon the spring- 
sowed wheat and oats. 

The latter part of June, when the grain has ad¬ 
vanced so that the heads or ears begin to put forth, 
two most remarkable changes occur in this insect, 
whereby it appears to become another creature, a 
different species, in the middle of summer from 
that which is seen in the spring and autumn. 

One of these changes is in its ha'jits. Before the 
heads appear, it lives singly, scattered about, upon 
the leaves and stalks of the grain, and the young 
lice, as fast as they are born, leave their parents 
and wander away. Cut no sooner aro the heads 
protruded from their sheaths preparatory to bloom¬ 
ing and growing the kernels of the grain, than this 
aphis wholly forsakes all the other parts of the 
plant and becomes congregated upon the heads— 
evidently because the juices which the plant elab¬ 
orates for the growth of its flowers and seeds are 
much more nutritious, more dainty and palatable 
to these insects, than are the juices which circulate 
iu the leaves and stalks. They here fix themselves 
upon the base of the chaffs which envelope the 
kernels, and inserting their beaks, they suck out 
the juices which should go, first, to grow the flowers, 
and after that to till and perfect the kernels. And 
now, the young lice which are born, instead of 
scattering themselves and traveling away, settle 
down closely around their parent, crowding as 
compactly together as they can stow themselves. 
Thus it comes to pass, that when these insects are 
numerous, as we have recently had them, in many 
of our grain fields, scarcely an ear can be found 
which has not a cluster of these lice around the 
base of almost every kernel, all with their thy bills 
inserted therein, pumpiDg out the juices which 
should go to swell and perfect the seed. Thus, 
this grain aphis Irom being a solitary insect, wan¬ 
dering about singly upon the leaves and stalks, be¬ 
comes a gregarious insect, clustered together iu 
flocks, and remaining fixed and stationary upon 
the lower or butt ends of the kernels* 

At the same time another change, equally re¬ 
markable, takes place in the color of these insects. 
So long as they nourish themselves on the coarse 
juices ol the stalks and leaves, their bodies are all of 
a grass-green color. But when they come to feed on 
the more delicate juices of the flowers, they begin 
to bear you ng of an orange color. One of the grass- 
green insects having stationed herself at, the base of 
a kernel, the next day, iu the group of little ones 
around Lor. a yellow one will occur, all the others 
being green like their parent. A day or two later, 
as the nourishment she derived from the leaves be¬ 
comes more dissipated from her body and replaced 
by that now obtained from the kernels, half the 
young she produces will be of this yellow color. 
And still later, all the young are yellow, no green 
ones being any longer born. And the older ones 
alter a time dying and disappearing, all those 
insects some weeks before harvest lime, become 
changed to a yelluw color, their hue inclining more 
to red in some aud to yellow in others. 

It is truly curious that this green iusect, thus, on 
coming to iced on the juices which grow the flowers, 
begin to produce young ot a gay yellow color simi¬ 
lar to that of the flowers. 

By depriving the kernels of a portion of the milky 
juice which should go to swell and mature them, 
this insect causes the ripened grain to be more or 
less shrunken and light of weight. 

Bye, however, grows so rapidly and ripens so 
early, that it outstrips this aphis in its increase, and 
thus sustains no material injury from it. Winter 
wheat, ripening more slowly, experiences more 
injury. But the crops which ripen latest, and when 
this aphis has become multiplied to the greatest 
extent, namely, spring wheat and oats, become the 
most througed and sustain the greatest injury. 

Let us next inquire how it is that ibis insect is 
able to become so suddenly and so excessively mul¬ 
tiplied as we have had it, in the Eastern part of our 
State last year, and here iu its Western part this year. 
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Among the new and useful inventions exhibited 
at the recent State Fair, the Self-Acting Cattle or 
Stock Pump, herewith illustrated, was quite promi¬ 
nent, and received considerable attention from 
farmers and others. Its simplicity and ease of 
operation, and apparent durability, commend it as 
the long-sought desideratum, for watering stock 
from wells. The inventor and patentee — Mr. 
I’etkr Fraeii, of West Springfield. Pa. — had two 
full-sized pumps and a working model on exhibi¬ 
tion. and during the Fair several applications were 
made for the lull-sized pump from farmers. One 
of the applicants, Mr. Daniel E. Bog bus, of Wheat- 
laud, has already a pump in operation on his farm, 
and is highly pleased with its practical operation. 
Mr. B. will bo pleased to show it to any who call. 

In liis circular Mr. Fraer thus describes and 
speaks of the advantages of his invention:—*• This is 
a pump of simple construction and not, liable to get 
out of repair. The accompanying engraving repre¬ 
sents a sectional view. It is operated by the animal 
passing upon a platform placed even with the sur¬ 
face of the ground; one depression raises from eight 
to ten gallons of water. The hydraulic power is 
placed in the bottom of the well or cistern and 
makes no noise or jar, except the settling of the 
platform and the flowing of the water while the 
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DISCUSSIONS AT THE STATE FAIR, 


FIRST EVENINCr: 

Insects —The Grain Aphis, Wheat Midge, &c. 

Dr. Asa Fitch, Entomogist to Ihe State Agricul¬ 
tural Society, opened the Discussion by reading the 
following Essay on the Grain Aphis: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :—I am requested to 
preface ihe discussion, this evening, lay presenting 
to the audience some account of the Grain Aphis — 
an insect now to us in America, and .which, during 
the past and the present year, has been more prom¬ 
inent in the public regard tlian any other insect. 

In the grain fields of Europe this grain aphis has 
existed from time immemorial. It was scientifically 
named and described eighty-nno years ago, by the 
distinguished German entomologis’, Farrioujs, who 
met with it in fields of oats, and therefore named it 
the Aphis Avence, or the oat aphis, he being unaware 
that it occurred equally common upon other kinds 
of grain also. 

But our European accounts of it are quite meager 
and imperfect. About all that we gather from them 
is, that it is au insect which shows itself upon the 
grain about the time of harvest, and that in some 
instances it has been known to be so multiplied, in 
particular places, as to literally swarm upon and 
cover the beads of the grain in many of the fields. 

These lew general facts, is all the information 
which the world has hitherto had of this iusect. 
"What becomes of it during the remainder of the 
year, where, and in what condition it lurks after har¬ 
vest time, and until harvest time again approaches, 
had never been investigated. .It was remaining for 
us in this country to trace out its abiding place 
and its habits during the autumn, winter and 
spring, anrl thus complete its history the year 
round, as we have been able to do within the past 
eighteen months—under the instructions of this 
Society, and under the auspices of the State of New 
York. 

In this country, this grain aphis had never been 
observed, and it was not known that we bad such 
an insect here, until last year, wheu it suddenly 
appeared in excessive numbers over all the New 
England States, and the State of New York, ex¬ 
cept hero in its western section, and also in the 
adjoining districts of Canada and of Pennsylvania 
Throughout all this vast extent of country every 
grain field was invaded by it; many of these fields 
were thronged and a portion of them were literally 
covered and smothered by this insect. 

This year it has moved westward, making its ap¬ 
pearance in the same manner all over Western New 
York, Canada West, Northern Ohio, and ut least a 
portion of Michigan, as I judge, from the numerous 
letters which have been sent me with grain-heads 
containing this insect, and from the notices of it in 
the public prints—whilst at the East, where it was 
so numerous last year, it has measurably disap¬ 
peared this year, so that, except iti a few localities, 
it would not have been noticed hud not every body 
been so eagerly searching for it. 

But though this insect has only been noticed in 
this country the past and the present years, we do 
not suppose it has newly arrived upon this Continent. 
It has no doubt been present in our grain fields 
heretofore; but in such limited numbers, and so 
scattered about upon the growing grain, that it 
failed to be observed. It is seventeen years ago 
that I began to examiue the wheat midge, and in 
looking at that and other insects upon the wheat, 
I recollect I have occasionally seen this aphis. 
But as only two or three individuals oi this kind 
were to be found at a time, I supposed it to be of 
no importance, and thus gave no attention to it, 
until it began to appear in such abundance the 
past year. 

Although it is a common habit of plant lice to 
become extremely numerous, at times, upon the 
particular kinds of vegetation which they respect¬ 
ively infest, we meet with no recorded instance in 
which one of these insects has been known to be¬ 


animal is drinking. The pump is calculated to do 
away with ail artificial means of pumping for stock, 
either iu barn yards or fields, aud any quantity of 
stock can supply themselves by this means. As 
large animals always pump more water than they 
need, small ones (not. heavy enough to operate the 
pump — such as weigh under 400 pounds.) can 
supply themselves from the surplus water. These 
pumps have been tested by many farmers, aud at 
Agricultural Fairs in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
and are considered the most efficient way of water¬ 
ing stock yet known.” For further particulars, see 
advertisement of the patentee in this paper. 


A. — The insect extracts the juices from the plant, 
which aid in developing and maturing the kernel. 
This diminishes the size of the grain—sometimes vir¬ 
tually destroying it,, for the substance is almost gone. 

Mr. Geddes, of Onondaga, does not agree with 
Dr. Fitch concerning his theory* with reference to 
the existence of the midge, lie doubts if the midge 
exists in as great numbers one year as another, or 
it they are present at all; for prior to the past six 
years he had failed to get a crop of wheat for some 
years on their account; while the past six years he 
had grown it successfully. ITis success, he thinks, 
is not due to dry Junes, but, to the fact that the 
midge had disappeared, lie doubts, too, if bis suc¬ 
cess is due to superior culture; for he used to sum¬ 
mer fallow all his land; now he turns it over and 
seeds after barley, and oats, &c., <fce. 

T. C. Peters — So far as white wheat is con¬ 
cerned, the theory of the effect of the season upon 
the ravages of the midge upon it, is correct. But 
the Mediterranean is the only variety that can be 
grown now safely. He tbiuks the white wheat has 
very much degenerated. 

Other gentlemen present coincided with him in 
this matter and united in asserting that the best 
mode of redeeming white wheat was to change the 
seed. It was further agreed that the Mediterranean 
had greatly improved by cultivation — that it was 
“ bleaching out.'’ 

Mr. Bishop, of Wyoming, asked if early or late 
sowing had not had to do with checking the ravages 
of the Aphis? 

Dr. Fitch replied, yes. Its ravages are greatest 
on the late sown wheat. Late sowing is not advised, 
it the object is to avoid its ravages. The same 
remark applies conversely to the midge. It does 
not so seriously affect the late, as the early sown 
wheat. 

Pres't Cornell — Have you observed the Aphis 
in the ground around the roots of the barley ? 

Dr. F. had eo discovered it. 

Mr. Geodes— Why is it that the midge should 
have appeared one year, and noldoubled the second 
and trippled the third, Aro &c. He thought the 
inidgo was disappearing. 

Dr. Fitch said there were two successive years 
when the midge disappeared, and then the third 
year appeared again, and was very destructive. He 
does not think it was because Ihe midge passed 
away from the country, but. because the season was 
not favorable to its development — or at least not 
favorable to its operations on wheat—it passed to 
some other grain. - 

At this point there was a rambling conversational 
discussion upon the relative value of different vari¬ 
eties of wheat. Much of this the reporter was unable 
to hear. But be heard enough to establish the fact 
that there were many present who believed the 
Mediterranean the safest aud best wheat to sow; that 
it was improving in character, while the white wheat 
of the Genesee Valley was deteriorating. A few 
claimed that better Hour could be made from the 
Mediterranean than from any other wheat. 

[ For Essay aud Discussion on Draining, see fifth 
page of this number—page 337.] 


A tribe ot very small Ichneumon flies, named 
Apbidius, are parasitic destroyers of these insects— 
puncturing and thrusting an egg into the body of 
the aphis, from which hatches a minute worm which 
feeds within the aphis till it kills it. I have found 
two species of these parasites destroying the grain 
aphis. 

Another most efficient destroyer is the Lady Bug 
or Coecinella, of which there are numerous species, 
all of which are continually searching plant lice 
to feed upon, these beiug the Bole nourishment of 
the lady bug, both in its larva: and its perfect state. 

In addition to these are the SyDpbus flies, the 
golden-eyed flies, and the lace-wing flies, all mortal 
enemies to the different kinds of Aphis. 

By such means is it that these plant lice upon the 
grain as on other vegetation, are usually but a trans¬ 
itory evil—these their toes and destroyers, always 
gathering around them wherever they become 
numerous, aud multiplying until they overbalance 
and subdue them. 


Some one asked for a description of the Lady Bug. 
Dr. Fitch described it as follows:—It is about the 
size and shape of half of a small pea, of a yellowish 
red color, with round black spots upon it. 

Question, —Is it poisonous to animals? 

Dr. Fitch knew a single instance when swine 
had been pastured iu a field where the lady bug was 
numerous. All of the herd were taken sick and 
some of them died. The swine were removed from 
(hat field to another, and such as were so removed 
recovered. Dr. F, said that it was possible that the 
swine were poisoned by eating large quantities of 
the lady bug; for if it, is taken in the fingers and 
crushed, an acrid juice is emitted, which is doubtless 
poisonous, inasmuch as it is the insect’s only means 
of defense. He had thought it possible that this 
particular herd of swine might have been poisoned 
by it. 

Question. — Is there any prospect of the Aphis be¬ 
coming . permanent pest, in the couutry ? 

Answer.—I think not. Its enemies are too numer¬ 
ous for that. Not more than a single year at a time, 
will they be likely to ravage in a single locality. 
As before said, they seem to be migrating Westward. 

Q —Is the midge a permanent pest; is it, plenty 
here at all seasons? 

A—There is no doubt that the midge is plenty in 
all parts of the country. The character of the sea¬ 
son governs Us ravages, if the latter part of June 
is wet. look out lor the midge; if dry, there is no 
danger. In dry weather it cannot subsist on the 
uplands; it returns to the lowlands. 

T. G. Peters —We are fast reaching the maxi¬ 
mum of former years, in the amount of wheat sown 
iu Western New York, aud it is au important matter 
to us to know how to avoid the ravages of the midge. 
Do you recommend thorough culture? 

Dr. Fitch —Strong growing wheat will produce 
despite the midge. Yes, 1 do recommend thorough 
culture as one of the preventives of the ravages of 
the midge; also of the Hessian liy and other insects. 

Q .—What is the effect of the work of the Aphis 
upon the grain — upon the kernel? 
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Twenty-fire pounds madn in June : 

1. Jo in Sbattiiek. Norwi h. 

2. J S Hulbert, Cli >'11)13 up.. 

3. MisT 3 Rotteftteel. Victor." 

4. Samuel LSeeley, Brighton.. 

Fifty pounds made a' any time: 

1. John Sb«ltuck. 

2. Dane Bower. K-yn.-.[..![”””[ 

3. Henrietta B Church. Rina. 

4. Caroline V Sawyer. Ciieuiung... 

OIRL8 LMDKK T« t..vn'-0.VK YKAKS OP AG 

Not less tlian 10 it* made at any time—1 Mary E 1 
Warren. 

CHKJ1WK— OJI* YKAK OLD AND OYKR. 

100 lbs—1. Therou Van Auken. 

LKSS TftA.V O.VK VKAIt OLD. 

100 tbs—1. Rufus Scott, Rutland, Jefferson county. 

2. A M fay I or. (P«ue Aiiplu.l K'lobfnrd, Alleeany c 

3. reieg Fend eton, (Fine Apple.) Notwich, Chen. 
Cheese Vat ami Heater—X, Win Ralph A Vo.. L'lica. 

2. O O'Neil & Co,, Utica.. .. 

•Small and ilONKT. 

One gallon Maple Sirup—l Tsnac Bower. Riga . .. 
Specimen Impbee Sugar—Joba H S M iiih, Quincy. I'l 
twenty tbs of Honey—J, .fab-pli Rondo, ph, Webster 

2. C S Bacon. A bitin . . ,. 

3. Wm Fenner, Henrietta. .. 

Bee-Hive—1 K P Kidder, B u r 1 1 o g to n [ V t.” 


PKEMIUMS AWARDED 

At the N. Y. State Fair, Rochester, Oct., 1862 


Another gentleman advocated the removal of the 
road fences as a means of teaching the people our 
right to the highway. He thought the main difii- 
culty in the way of the enforcement of this law, was 
the faol that a large class believe they have the 
light to the road for grazing purposes,— that laud 
owners are compelled t,o fence against stock. 

Mr. Peters urged the importance of distributing 
copies of the law iu all parts of the State. Agricul¬ 
tural papers should publish it, call attention to it, 
and show the people the good results to follow its 
enforcement. Then let farmers put a little back¬ 
bone into its execution, and all classes will be bene¬ 
fited thereby in the end, because the capital involved 
in the making and keeping up fences will be turned 
into other channels, and become distributed and 
active. 

Judge Warner, of Rochester, thought the present 
law detective in one respect—in that it does not 
provide lor the recovery of damages which may 
have resulted from the depredations of animals 
taken up, by the same process and parties, who 
collect the liue—thus saving the extra cost of a 
second process under the old Jaw, to recover. This 
was indorsed by other gentlemen as important, and 
the action of the Society was recommended in the 
matter. 

A gentleman from Herkimer county pathetically 
plead the rights and necessities of the laboring poor 
to the road pasturage, and impressively asked gen¬ 
tlemen present, il they were willing to devote four 
acres to the pasturage of the poor man's cow? His 
appeal was affecting, but a hear!Ie88 editor dried up 
the tears and *• brought down the house,” by “ taking 
the liberty 7 ’ to ask the gentleman what office he wan 
tunning fur! 

President Cornell said he went from home to 
England with a high opinion of the live fences ol 
that country. But he bad returned from across the 
water, satisfied that they are most expensive and 
useless. He said live fences might be good for the 
prairies where shelter is desired; but he did not be¬ 
lieve them profitable here; for they are too expen¬ 
sive and occupy too much grouud. in England 
premiums were offered iur the eradication of hedges. 
On the continent be found few fences. In France 
and Belgium no fences were visible. The Lom¬ 
bardy poplars are observable along the road sides 
its landmarks when the snow covers the ground, 
He had returned deiermiued to diminish hie fences 
one-half at least. He would not recommend their 
rapid, but their gradual diminution. He is satisfied 
we have twice as much fence as is necessary. This 
testimony was indorsed by the best farmers present, 
who asserted their intention to economize in fence 
expenditures in every possible way. 


Boots and Shots—R C Combes . 

Do do Ladies' work—R C Combes.. . 

Single Harness—1. T DKernpton, Rochester_’ 

CARINKT WARS, AC. V 

Cradle Chair—1 JH Hxven. Lewi«ton. Niagara Ck, 
Bedstead with Spring Bed—C C Bisbee, Rochester. 

CARRIAGES. 

Double C'arriaee-l. James Cunningham, Rochester. 
Single Top Buggy —1. do do do 

Single Rilling do — 1 . do do do 

Flea are Wagon —1 w S Scott, Ithaca... 

Collection Carriages and Wagons—1. James Cunniri| 
ham_____ 


DISCUSSIONS AT THE STATE FAIR. 


TJIIILI) EVENING- — FENCING, <feo. 

Hon. T. C. Peters opened the discussion with 
the following paper. Il can hardly be condensed 
more. The subject was divided as follows: 

1st Fencing, as couneded with the highways of 
the Slate, and incidentally the expense of inain- 
tainance as regards pasturage of cattle, sheep, 
horses, and swine, not legally there. 

2d. Fencing, as it regards the general charge upon 
the land, or as concerning its burden upon Agricul¬ 
ture. 

First, then, I assume a mile of highway to each 
square mile of land. That there are 18.000.000 acres 
of land iu the State which are susceptible of cultiva¬ 
tion, and are under feuce. My estimates are based 
upon the following data:— Burk's A'las makes the 
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1 Ait of White DirkiniTi. no' less than throe (1 cock and! 

hour L HvILon k Barnes, Utica . 

2, Heffrim A B*rr»*. . ...... 

Gray or Spec-Kled Dorkiiitfe—l. Ilcffron k Barnes.. 

2 . J K Page. Sennet. . 

Black Spanish—1 IP tfron A Barne*. 

2. Johu Spatb, Go'tdes..... 

White Poland-— I. K A Wendell, A1 >anv... r . 

2, K A Wendell .. 

Black iVanib- ! John Spnth. 

2 . K A Wendell.--- 

Golden pnljian--1. JohnSpath. 

2 K A Wettilell.— 

Silver IVi'and-- 1 . John Spalh. 

2. K N Uis-ull. Shnietiaiu, Vt.—.. 

Bolton Gray* 1 E N Bissell. 

2. E A W< lidel . 

Game—I. E N BU-cil.. 

2 . K A Wend- i ... .. 

Sbahviiai- 1. He J i on k Barnes.-.-.. 

Gold lav:-- IGnUuuA—l L A Wendell. 

2 E a Wendell. -.. 

SilverLaco Bantams—l EN Bbisell—. ...... . 

Lot of.'iny otln i v.niety 1 Wm King, Rochester. 

2 Heilron & Barna*.. . . — -- 

Native or Itnnehi'l Fowl, not less than six in number—1 

Hellion k Barnes . . 

2 . KN Bise. ll.-. 

Ti'rxkyr — Common— 1. J R Page . 

2. Heilron A Barnes. . 

Wild—2 O Howland, Auburn. 

Docks — Muscovy 1. O Howland. 

2 . E A We H He 11.------. 

Ayleebur-— 1 . Lewis K Alien, Bullaio... 

2 KNBUwli.-. 

Black i ayugtt—1. Lewis F Allen... 

2 . J II Pniio. .. 

Topknolr,—1 Heilron k Barnes. 

2 . E A Weudell. -. 

Common I. Amos >’Wood. 

2 E N Bissell. . 

Gjcksjc — Common—l Heilron A Barnes. 

2 K A Wendell.. 

Bremen—I. Hellion k Barnes.. 

2 . O Howland ...— 

Wtnt.i China— 1. Lewis t' Allen. 

2 Hellion k Barnes. --• 

Browu I'liiMit I. Lewis F A Hen 

2 K A Wendell. 

African—1. liellron A. Barnes... 

2 . E A Wendell... 

Wild —1. Jnnn SpatU... 

2, K N Biseall .. 

G. iaha Fowls—I- lK-iTroo & It 
Fx.i 1'owns — 1. Heilron k Barn 
Fuiieixe — Greatest Vru ioty —l. 

2 B N Bi-sell.. 

Best exhibition of Poultry own. 

& Barnes. 

2 L A Wendell.-. 

Rabbits —Pair of Long-Eared- 

bttoy.-. 

2 Same. 

Common — 1 Heft'ron it Barnet 
2. Wui Appleton, Jr . 

PLOWING MATCH. 

1. George Betleridge, Rica.. — - .-. 

2 t) DeUanno, Roche-ter. 

. 1 . Thomas Burdie, Riga .. 

4. Wm Lang Mead, Riga. 

BOTH UNDER TWf.NTVOMK YKARS OF AGE 

5. John Miller, Henrietta. . 

niSCRbTlOKARy. 

Wm Sanderson, Penn Tan.. — 

Joel Clarke, LeUrmige.—. 

1) li Westfall, Ly»n» . . . 

L L French, itiehtield Spa . .-. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

Best Plow, with newly invented principles, D DeGarmo 

Kocbester ...... .....S 

Be*t Cast Steel Plow. Remington k Co., Ilion, Herkimer 

county. .... 

Best collection of Plows, Whiteside, Barnett & Co., 

Brockport .—.-. 

11 arrows I. Ly mao Cook, Rochester.- - - 

2. T 0 Hooker, Kendall. .-. 

Two Horse Cultivator* I J Fink, Balilwinsville . 

Ono-Hor-e Cui ivat".>—I. lh»mn- Brown, Conquest- 

Oiam Hull, with ill puatus for distributing grain, W JDownie 
Siinnyliel.l, UIHI),.. .•--••••-----S Me 

norsc floe forCle&Qlrig Drilled Crops, M Alden, Auburu, 

Cavugn oouniy ... 

Potato Digger—t. US Chichester, Troy. 

2. J KIDL. a... .. .—- 

l Arn. Wnunn- 1 . James Lanrl“. Ma vern, C W . . 

2 , .1 Wliiiaine, West nuurieriH, Monroe county. 

Ox Yoke 1 M W Mason. Klkridjte. 

Ditching Flow A J Barllett, Canudea.. 

PoTiatde Fern'i R M Daniels, Ko hosier... 

Board and Wire Fence ,1 Altuy. Farmer.. 

-win>r Beam Plow—1* F Ailing. Rochester.Tr 

Combined Plow T W Ranpelycn, Farmer.... 

Sell- Holding Mow CB B.-inkcrlioff, Batavia,. 

Wheel Plow- W I) Bnrrall. Geneva ... . 

s r-el Cultivator Teeih—Kongoctun 8 : C’i . . 

Bn - i<nt i.ever l'mw J EMi?"n New York City.. . — 

FaU-Jut Level Coni Plow-./ K Mount, New Aork City...... 

I, aus Plow -IVtillrMilr, Btrueit at Co...-Ii 


CLOTrrlNU, UATS, kprs, 4c. 

'fen’s Hats and Caps—I Geo Clark. Rochester_ j\ 

Children's Hats and Caps—1 Geo Clark_ y. 

Collection Furs— 1 Geo Clark__ q 

DhcrrHnrary.— Hubbard & Northrop, Rochester, Ladii 
Cloaks; Dip. 

SAFES. 

Fire-Proof Safe—I Martin Briggs, Rochester_ ly 

Burglar-Proof Safe.—1. do do do _ () 


SEWING MACHINES. AC,—DISCRETIONARY. 

Family Sewing Machine—1, ‘'Bloat’s," D. E Rice, Roeh 

r«ter ... ___ 

Sewing Machine for Manufacturing ••Singer’s’"—1. H C 

Jones Rochester___ 

Double Thread Machine—1. 11 Wheeler & Wilson ” S W 

Dihhle Rivheslcr___ 

Single Thread Machine —1 ' Madame Decnorest’s, - ' 

Aaron Pahner. Brockport__ 

Work on Sen imr Machine —1. “Grover & Baker.” V C 
Goodwin, Rochester_____;_ 


to the ComptrolltTH, rnnkt-s it about half a milium 
of acres less. The State Census gives — improved 
acres, 13.667.490; unimproved acres, 13,100.692. To¬ 
tal acres, 26.758.182, which is about 1.000,000 acres 
less than is given by town assessors. The Census 
fails to accounlfor a inilliun of acres, compared with 
town assessors, and a million and a half compared 
with Burr's Atlas. 

I place the waste lands in four divisions, viz :— 
1st Non item, or St. Lawrence division, by which I 
mean all the lands north of the Mohawk Valley, und 
of Oneida Lake, ami west of a line extended norih 
through Lake Champlain, from the mouth of the 
Mohawk Kiver to the Canada line, 2d. Hudson and 
Atlantic division, which includes Loug Island, 
Staten Island, and the east side of the Hudson 
River. 3d. The Catskill division, which includes all 
south of the Mohawk River, and east of the Valley 
of the Chenango, prolonged (o the State line south. 
4th. The Western division, which includes the bal¬ 
ance of the State Dot included iu the other divisions. 

I estimate the waste lands in the Northern division 
at 6,000,000 acres; Hudson and Atlantic, 1,250.000 
acres; CuUkftl, 1,230,000; Western division. 1.500,- 
000. Total, 10,000,000 acres. 

The Census gives of lands in crops, pasturage, 
&c., 16,000 000 acres, which, with the absolute waste 
land, accounts for 25 000,000 acres. But as 10,000,000 
acres will cover all the waste lands, it leaves still 
two millions of acres unaccounted for. This is 
probably in cities and villages, gardens and or¬ 
chards, which would make the improved and 
inclosed lands 180,000,000 acres, which is not far 
iroir. the true amount. 

<140 acres to the square mile, 18.000,000 of acres 
won Hi no 28.125 square miles, and 28,000 miles of 
highway. But the highway must be fenced upon 
each side, which would make 56 000 miles of high¬ 
way fence. The land occupied by the highway and 
fences is at least four rods in width, ol which the 
public only require about one rod. The amount of 
la»d occupied by highways is 204,000 acres. CobI of 
fence $1 per rod. Cost of animal repairs equal to 
the interest on another dollar per rod. The average 
value of ail the improved lands in the State is, say 
$40 per acre, Iho annual interest upon which is 
$2 80 per acre., or $22 40 per mile. Onr account, 
then, with highways, stands thus:—040 rods of fence 
to the mile at $1 per rod, $640. Capital required 
for the interest on repairs incurred per mile, $640. 
Interest on land at $40 per aero, $22 40. Total cost 
per mile is $1,302 40. Cost of 2S OtiO miles, $11,000 - 
000. Annual interest thereon, $770,000. Interest 
on capital for repairs, $770,000. Interest on land 
used, $616,000. Total annual cost of. highways, 
besides labor, $2,156,000, or nearly one-half of the 
State tax. 

Second —Fences as a general charge upon the 
farmer. The average size of farms in the State is 
about 100 acres, and the fields of the farm will not 
exceed ten acres each. One hundred acres, fenced 
into 10-acre lots, would require 1.600 rods of fence. 
But as these fences are used on both sides, there¬ 
fore only one-half should be computed. We have, 
therefore. 800 rods to the farm; at $1 per rod, makes 
$S sunk capital to each acre. The cost of all the 
fences, then, in the State, is $144 000,000. But as we 
can best comprehend the figures when applied to 
the farm, we say the sunk capital in fences on a farm 
is $S00, which is equal to an annual interest of $56, 
An equal sum is required to be put at interest to 
keep the fences in repair, making the annual tax 
$112 per acre—or the aggregate cost to the farmers 
of the State $1.12 per acre each year for fences. In 
other words, there is to be charged to the farm lands 
of the State the sum of $20,000,000 for the protection 
of their stock and the security of their crops. The 
annual legal taxes paid upon farm lands, or by the 
farmers of the State, average 33 cents per acre, or 
about $6,000,000. This includes State, county, 
town, highway, and district school taxes. Our 
fence tax i6 $1.12 per acre. 
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PIANOS, Kr8irAL 1N8TRPMKRTS, AC. 

Parlor Ornnd Piano—1. D. Parmrley, Rochester, “Liglite 

& Brad bury 'I ..... Dip 

Square Grand Pfano -1 Fred Starr. Rnpbestcr.. Dip 

Metodeon — 1 D Pnroieley ' Curl.rut & Needham*_ Dip 

Collection Mn-dcal In-tmmeut?—D Parmeley.. . Dip 

Piter ft‘ionary — D Parmeley. Ckurrh and School Hanrio 
niurn made hv Carliarl & Nrcdhanr Dip; W P Sheldon. East 
M"nd"n. Sliding Ket Board Dip. G H Ellis, Rochester, Kurt7. 
rpan & Heinzo's Piano, Dip. 

DOMESTIC WINES, AC. 

Isabella "Write—l- Pleasant Valley Wine Co, Uam 

tnondsport....... Dip 

CafR«Iia Wine—1. Pleasant Valley Wlnr Co_ Dip 

Native Gmpe 'Vine—1 do do do _ Dip 

Currant Wine—1. Ellwanger& Barry, Rochester- Dip 

Elderberry Wine— 1. Mrs John Dorsey, Bath, Steuben 

county .... Dip 

Raspberry Wine—Mrs John Dorsey_ Dip 

The preceding, with what wr published last week, 
completes the list of premiums awarded, except the Disorh- 
tionart Premiums, (No. 69,) which have not yet been com 
pleted. 
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■Vi&CMZfoiiary —Mrs .J R Nov6». Sulina, 10 .yards woolen 
cloth. Trans; Mrs A Bristol AdamsO iu.t, lOyardsftiU olorti, 
InUMj Arabc! Byin.'loii, Albion piece domestic thinm-l, com 
mended; Howe & Rogers, Assortment ol carpets and rues. 
Diploma ° 

Double carpet coverlet—1. D Conger, Wolcott. 5 

2. Mrs Ji urtte Lincoln Spnicerport. Monroe, co'... 3 

3. Mrs Ahi l Dryden, Bngdton,.. 2 

4 Mis iv HGiaijs Bio--vale, Oneida co,. "Trans 

Halt, bed spread-1 Mr-IM ose. Rochester,....'...*.""". 3 

2. Mrs J Loves'raft. Rochester,....*“**" 2 

3. Mrs S W Scott, (irt'Cce,.__ 1 

White wove bed-spread— 1. Mrs Ii Wier, Pitts’toivn"I ” 3 

2 Mrs S Sf*elt*v Brighton,__ n 

3. Mrs A Bristol, Adams Center,_"" . " j 

Pair woolen socks—Mrs Mary Ann L»oIb"Pul"ton. 2 

0skeins stocking >arn—1. Mrs .las B white, Leicester, 2 

2 Mrs Amos Clark Marcellus. 

Pair woolen knit sioeliimts—1. Mrs J as B White". 2 

2 J V Dewey. Pent,old.- .... ..."".'II 1 

Pair worsted knit slocking*— 1. Mrs Mary Shattuck, 

Ptntteld,__ _ • ' n 

Pair woolen f,mcc Mittens—1. Mrs Jbi B Wlitte""”" 

2. Mrs Amos Clark____ j 

pUfrrUunwnj —.1 V Dewey. Pen Held, worked bedspread. 
Dip. Mr- 11 Lattih Fulton, chencllle worsted spread Dip; 
Mr-Jin B White Leicester, striped mit'en*. Dip; Mrs D J 
Hale. Rochester pair crochet triiPeus, Trans; Mrs S M Dong- 
las-. Home. I idles’ Hum farter, Trans; Mr- R I, Howuiau 
Rochester, knit tidy. Vine Dresser's Manual, Mrs Mary A 
Ryan, Newport. Herk. Co., knit shawl, Florist's guide. 


1. Wm Appleton, Jr , A!- 


... $20 
... 15 
... 10 
Trans. 


State Fair Matters — Discussions, Premiums, &o.—To 
the exclusion of our usual variety, we again devote consider¬ 
able space to matters pertaining to the Stale Fair. Though 
the reports of the Evening Discussion* are quite extended, 
they arc considered of sufficient interest and value to be thus 
fully placed upon record. The Essays of Dr. Fitch and Mr. 
Geodes (on the Grain Aphis and Draining.) are given eutire, 
from the original manuscripts, while that of Mr Peters, on 
Fencing Is but slightly condensed. These able papers are of 
timely interest, and will prove valuable for future refereneo. 
We also publish the conclusion of the list of Premiums 
Awarded, (except No. W, Discretionary, not yet completed.) 
from an official copy furnished by the Secretary and Trea-. 
urer. The lid as pnhlished in the Rural (lost anil this week) 
is by far the most correct and complete obtainable. As most 
of the competitors re»ide iu Western New York, we thought 
best to give the entire list of awards—even those of the Mis¬ 
cellaneous Department—that ail our readers interested might 
he advised as to the result of the competition in the several 
departments of the exhibition. 

— W'e had intended to give, in this number, an appendixa- 
tory article on the State Fair, making brief mention of various 
matters and articles worthy of special or incidental notice, 
hut the crowded state of our pages precludes the publication 
of even a brief resume. 


.Trans 

. do 
. do 
do 


— At the conclusion of the discussion, Col. B. P. 
Johnson, Secretary of the Society, being invited to 
address the meeting relative to bis recent visit to the 
International Exhibition at London, responded in a 
very interesting and eloquent nmuuer. He said:— 
AH who went from this country went at their own 
expense. There were about 95 exhibitors oi Ameri¬ 
can articles, and these won great honors. Under 
more favorable circumstances we would have beaten 
all other nations, and even as it was, the London 
papers had to acknowledge that the American 
exhibitors had won a greater proportion of the 
prizes than even England. The progress that this 
show proved had been made in eleven years, in all 
branches of the arts and manufactures, was won¬ 
derful. Everywhere over England, Col. Johnson 
found that the American agricultural implemems 
exhibited in 1851 had come into use, and are highly 
approved. lie thought those who sent over articles 
to the Exhibition of 1862 were entitled to great 
credit, for they had won national honors. An 
American engiue was need to drive half of the 
machinery in the Exhibition, and that engine was 
adopted as the standard of steam engines. 

Col. J. continued bis remarks about half an hour, 
very much to the satisfaction of the meeting, which 
then adjourned to the next State Fair, with feelings 
of great satisfaction at the results of the present 
discussions. 


The T'kkss at tub State Fair,—As Superintendent of the 
Freas at. the State Fair, we lwd the pleasure of greeting many 
long-time friends of the press gang, and meeting and making 
the acquaintance of several other worthy members of the craft. 
Though the Free* was not largely it was certainly welt repre 
sented on the occasion — nearly fifty editors and reporters 
being in attcndxnce. The re union was a very pleasant one, 
to us, and from the kind notices made of it by participants 
we infer that none were seriously aggrieved at the arrange 
meats. Among those from a distance wc were glad to recog¬ 
nize the familiar forrps and faces of Solon Roui.vson of the 
N. Y. Tribuue, W. H. Bogart of The World, Elon Com 
BTor.it of the N. Y. Argus, John Wentworth and C. D. 
Bkaf, PON, (our Western Aid.) of Chicago, A P. CumingS of 
the N. Y. Observer, Thos. MCEi.RatU of New York, and 
many other men who hare made their mark iu newspaper 
dotn. The Press of this region was well represented, and 
everybody apparently as happy as though their books were 
full of advance-paying subscribers, while they were obliged 
to decline cash-paying advertisements for want of space. If 
such is not the case, so mote it be, and that right speedily ! 


I Bow k Fowler 


Leather work— Mrs R I. Bowman. do Am. Klorifc 
Farmer's wreath—Mrs 8 J Voshurgh, do Norton's Ac 

Oriental painting—Mrs Eliza Hall Scottsville,_ 

Crotchet vest—Mrs G N Truemiale,.Norton's Ac 

Crotchet Lace—Mrs Ezra Bi-hop, Attica........_f 

Crotchet bed-spread—Elizabeth Scugtr, Speneerpoi t 

Floris 

Tufted embroidery—Mrs J V Pitman. Waterloo,.. J 

Crotchet mittens—Mrs D J Hale. Rochester__ 

Braid collar—Mrs E T Crocker,. 

Patch cushion—Mrs Edward Dagge. Rochester,*”” 

Silk cram broidery—Mrs F U James. Brighton,.”"' 

Embroidered handkerehiof— Mrs D J Hale_Buist 

Mrs 8 M Goodwin, Oneida.’ Buist 

Linen embroidery—Mrs K M Dulzcll, Rochester,_ 

MrsS tl Goodwill,..__ 

Knit collar—do da . 

Tutting—MissMJ Hall Honeoye Falls,...”.”. 

Crotchet tidy—Mrs D J Hale,.Ladies' C« 

Mrs Ezra Bishop...Cranberr 

Cotchet Soiling—Miss E Peden, Rochester. ... 

do worsted tidy — Mrs E T Crocker,.. Am. Floris. __ 

bilk embroidered table-spread—Jlrs H Hartman, Rochester. 


WESTERN SPECULATORS, CROPS, &c, 


Ens. Rural New-Yorker: —An article in a 
recent Rural from IIdgu Hul.s, headed “Crops, 
Ac., at the West, and Some Suggestions about Spec¬ 
ulators.” seems to strike the right cord, and should 
be sounded again and again, until something is sug¬ 
gested and put in practice to rid the farmers of the 
withering tax paid to speculators. True, the com¬ 
missions paid to speculators would feed hundreds; 
and that, added to the exorbitant freights that farm¬ 
ers are compelled to pay. in ten years would build 
all the conveyances necessary to transport all their 
produce to New York, and the expense of taking it 
there. There has been much tally among farmersin 
Fond du Lac and Green Lake counties, about con¬ 
tributing and organizing joint stock companies, and 
buying propellers and canal boats, to freight our 
own produce east; and until we do so, we must be 
imposed upon by a herd of hungry speculators. By 
freighting our own produce, speculators and com¬ 
mission merchants might become producers, as 
Hi-gu says. Then they would be of some benefit 
to Government, and be in a state of soundness to 
assist in putting down the rebellion, in lieu of caus¬ 
ing Government to pay physicians for granting 
them certificates, and placing their names on the 
roll of home rangers. Every county should organ¬ 
ize a transportation company the ensuing winter, 
purchase or build their own boats, and be prepared 
by next fall to transport their own produce direct 
to the sea-board. 

We huve an excellent quality of wheat this year, 
but a much lighter crop than we estimated—not 
averaging over fifteen bushels per acre. We sowed 
the usual quantity per acre, had plenty of straw, 
good heads, apparently well filled and no smut, and 
why not a better yield is a mystery to all. Hay 
and other crops good. Potatoes rotting very much. 
No frosts yet, (Oct. 6th.) Fall feed excellent, and 
grass-fed beef quite plenty. Considerable is being 
sent off lor the army. You can correct and print 
this if you choose, and if you don’t, I shan't ask you 
to stop my paper. Edwin Reynolds. 

Metomn, Foud du I.ae Co., Wis., 1862. 


Out Trial Quartp.k. —The response* to our offer of the 
Hfral, for the present quarter (Oct. 1st to Jan . ) at half price, 
on trial, are very gratifying. "We are receiving many clubs 
of from 4 to 20 subscribers, daily, with very encouraging let¬ 
ters. from those who desire to extend the circulation and 
usefulness of the paper without fee or reward. Our friends 
in the Western States and Canada are particularly active and 
successful. For example, a letter just received from Mr, S. C. 
Howky, of Welland Co., C. W., says:—“In looking over my 
paper of last week I saw your offer to supply the Rural for 
the ensuing quarter, viz..' from 1st Oct to 1st Jan., to new 
subscribers, for 25 cents per copy. 80 ) concluded yesterday, 
that I would try my luck. The result is far ahead of my ex 
peetations, for 1 have, in about two hours, secured sixteen new 
subscribers, the most of whom I think will become perma¬ 
nent Next year, anyway, I shall try my hand for a large list. 
If all goes well. My object is merely to give the Rural u 
large circulation in Canada; perhaps, though, I am a little 
selfish when 1 think that it is the best Family and Agricultural 
paper that 1 can find.* 


Trans 


There was not a little talk about the law regulat¬ 
ing fencing along the highways, and the law of tres¬ 
pass in its relation to road cattle. It was claimed 
that this law had been a dead letter, so far as its 
practical operation was concerned, in nine-tenths of 
the State, There were gentlemen present who as¬ 
serted that in certain localities men with backbone 
had enforced it; but it bad involved considerable 
litigation. In the end. the friends of law and order 
had triumphed, and the result had been a healthy 
observance of the rights of property holders to the 
highways. 

The present law had proved more effective, and 
the good results were already seen in very many 
localities in the Stata It had resulted in compel¬ 
ling a certain class of land holders to pasture their 
stock on their own land. It hud diminished the 
depredations of cattle on farm crops, lessened the 
cost of fencing the highways, increased the products 
of the farm, improved the appearance of the streets, 
and otherwise benefited all classes. 

In some cases, near large towns or cities, it was 
more difficult to enforce this law. There were 
classes of lawless citizens who were prompt to 
retaliate upon the man who adopted any legal mea¬ 
sures to compel them to keep their stock trom the 
highway. But these instances were exceptions. 
The array of figures presented by Mr. Peters, im 
pressed the importance to the industrial interests ot 
the State, that this law be rigidly enforced, and 
that farmers adopt every measure of economy which 
this law gives the power to adopt. 

Lewis F. Allen, oi Black Rock, had found it 
difficult to enforce this law, and thought a law 
allowing the farmer to fence dose up to the ditch 
each side of the road track, giving only 24 feet to the 
street, would have been a wiser one. He w r as not 
an opponent of the present law, however, provided 
it was practicable to enforce it. The amount of 
ience cannot be greatly diminished without the 
practice of soiling is adopted. 


Tiik Skason —Continues very favorable for the maturing 
and gathering of crops. The temperature of the monUi has 
been unusually high, with no severe frosts in this locality. 
Reports from other and distant sections are similar—that the 
weather vs remarkably warm and pleasant for the season, the 
corn aud other crops maturing well and being secured in 
good condition. As a sample of the letters received from the 
W e-t. we quote from one received from a friend in Hillsdale 
Co.. M-ich . dated the 9th met.“ We have a beautiful season. 
Wheat, corn, anil grass were never better. A fair crop of 
apples. Peaches, plums and cherries tn great abundance. 
Grapes were injured by a frost in June. They have made th« 
amend honorable by producing a second crop that is fully 
ripe at this date, I Isabellas and Catawbas,) We bare been 
exempt from frosts up to this time. Leaves begin to turn 
yellow from old age otherwise they are as green as the last 
of August in ordinary years." 


2. Mi-s Mary V- Hedge". do 
PHteli work quilt—1. Mis H D Lou; 

2 Mrs 8 C Mason, Rochester,_ 

Plain sewing—1, Mrs 11 Lamb,... 

2. Mrs B 8 Carpenter,.. 

Hair Howers—1. Mi-s M J Hale, .. 

Bead work—t Miss E Peden_ 

Mrs 11 V Uarinon, Fuirport... 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 

FAISTIXOS, DRAWINGS. AO. 

Fruit drawing—1. A Hochstcin, Rochester, .Dip 

Photographs—1. O B Evans, Buffalo, . .j)ip 

Bookbinding—1 FH Marshall. Rochester.’"[Dip 

Ornamental Penmanship —1. Bryant. & Stnilton. Buffalo^Dip 
Busines do —1- D T Ames, Syracuse,_.’[Dip 

SILVKKWAUH, TJTRRMOMKTKRS, AC. 

Optical Implements—1 J J Bauseh & Co, Rochester,_Dip 

Dental do —1. E L Wood. Brockport,_Dip 

Thermometer—Lent A Tower, Rochester,..Dip 

Thermometers— A S West, do ..Dip 

do —D E Lent, do ...._Hip 

Barometer for common use—Lent & Tower, __Dip 


Rose Culturist 


Florist’s Guide 


Six heads of Cauliflower—1 Guo Cooper. 3 

2 H O Heath. Rockwte.r-... .. 2 

Twelve White Table Turnips I. Geo Cooper. 3 

Twelve Carrots—1. John Riley, Greece. 3 

• 2 . S W Hall, Elmira. . 2 

Twelve Beete—1. C 1 CrcMuan, Rochester. 3 

2 E S Hayward, Brighton... 2 

Twelve Parsnips— 1. David Rudman, Rochester. 3 

2 ESHavward. 2 

Twelve Omnns-1 John Riley. 3 

2 F. S Hayward. 2 

Six lu ade of Cabbage—1. GeO Cooper. 3 

2 . KS Hayward. . .. 2 

Twelve Tomatoes—1. C F Crosmau. 3 

2 . H C Heath. 2 

Tw , Purple KgB PlanU—1. Geo Cooper. 3 

2 . HC Heath. ...-. 2 

Twelve Sweet Potatoes— 2 . H C Heath. 2 

Half peck Lima Beaus—1. Gpo Cooper. 3 

£ James H Edwards, Brighton.. . 2 

K peck Wind hoi Beans—2. Airs J T Van Namce, Pittstown, 2 
Three heads Lettuce—I. do do do 3 

Twelve Summer Rad she*—2 do do do 3 

Twelve Winter Radishes—1 E S Hayward. 3 

Bunch Dnutile Parsley—1. Geo Cooper. 3 

2 BSCarpeuter. 2 

Three Large Squashes—L John Riley. 3 

Field Pumpkin—!. IJ C Heath. 3 

2 . Charles Murray. West Brighton. 2 

Half peek of Table Potatoes- 1 . C C Holton. . 3 

2, Andrew Jackson. 2 

Greatest Tnri.-ty of Vegetables, and best condition, raised 

bv Exhibitor—1. George Cooper. Dip 

2 . C F Crosman.Trans 

Honolulu Squash—1. BII Avtry. $3 

2. E S Hayward. 2 

FLOUR, Ac. 

Best Barrel, Stebbins k Co., Rochester. Dip 

Sample Domestic Wheat B;ead, W Wadsworth, Rochester do 
I1UTTBR. 

Lot (quality as well as quantity to be considered,) made 
from Scows in 30 consecutive days. 25 pounds of Butter 
to be exhibited: 

1. B 8 Carpenter, Elmira.$20 

2. Theron Van Auken Phelps. II 


Pricks of Provisions, Grockriks, &c., in Richmond, 
—A correspondent who left Richmond in July gives the 
lowing Price Current of that market, and says priceb 
advancing. The “ seeesbers ” must have hard work to 1 
both euds meet, and find rebellion very expensive and in 
veuient: 

Cotton cards, pair- 

Tea lb. 

Coffee, 3b_S3,50(J 

Mustard, small can.I 

Brown sugar, lb. 

Molasses, gal- 

Candles, lb...- 

Morphine, oz. 

Calomel, oz --- 

Quinine, cue. : 

Atlantic sheeting, yd ... 

Prints, yd..l,00(e 

Heavy wool tilling jeans, 

per yard..- 

Satinettv, case,meres and 
woolen dress goods,. A 
Coates’ spool cotton, ea 
Brooks & Clarke's, do ... 

Sewing Silk, skein. 

Linen braid, lb- 

Powder, lb.. 

Revolvers, each.. 


Elevated oven cooking 6tore for wood—1. M Huntington 

& Co. Rochester, “Tribune."....Dip 

Low do do do do “Benefactor.”_Ihp 

2. do do F Sprague, Rochester, •• Stewart. .Trans 
Dow oven cooking stove, for coal —1 Southworfh & Cal- 

lendar. Rochester, “ America. - ’.. Dip 

2. do do Siddous &. Co, Rochester,‘•Triumph,’’Trans 
Furnace for warming houses—1. E E Sill, Rochester, 

“ Continental,"_____.Dip 

Ornamental Parbrr Stove — 1. F Sprague, Rochester, 

“Stewart." coal. . Dip 

2. Klein Sc Duthe. “Trojan.".......Trans 

Ornamental Parlor Stove tor Wood—1. M. Huntington 

& Co, Rochester.... Dip 

Hall Stove—1. Siddous S: Co, Rochester. “Excelsior 

Heater".-.. 

2. Klein & Duthe, “ Davis Gas Burner”_ 

TRUNKS, LBATHEK GOODS, AC, 

Trunks—1. Pritchard & Bro, Rochester__ 

Carpet Bags—1. R C Combes, Rochester..Dip 

Sole and Upper Leather—1. D L Ilallock, West burr. Dip 


Hams, lb 


Fresh aud salt Fish,.... 

Cheese,--- 

Butter. )b-il.5< 

Eggs, doz.—$1,21 

Potatoes, bush_ 

Cabbages, head. 

Onions, each.... 

Bar Soap, lb.. 

Starch.. 

Salt, per sack, made in 

Va., and poor_ 

Milk, quart .. 

Boots, pair___ 

8hoe9. pair. 

Ladies’ gaiters, pair 

Soft hats, each. 

Dress coats,.. - 

Pants,... 


Ashes for Swine. —A Correspondent of the 
American Stock Journal, writing from <( Out in 
the West,” thus briefly relates his experience:— 
“I have twenty swine running in a three-acre field 
without grass, with access to plenty of water, and 
fed well on corn. I gave them, for several weeks, 
two pails of ashes a week, aud they ate them with a 
relish. Ashe3 are said to be a preventive of hog 
cholera, in proof of which is the testimony of Cassius 
M. Clay and numerous other residents of southern 
localities, acquainted with this disease.’’ 


$90 
.26 
$25(q.36 
$15@20 
....$15 
....$16 
....$60 
....$20 
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r jp O L E D O NUESEEIES. 

.A 1,1, KINDS OF 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

G-i-apo Viaos, 

Roses, «fcc.. 

At WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, at very low rales. 

currants. 

Red Dutch and Black Naples, 2 years old.$15,00 tp 1,000 

GOOSEBKRKIES. 

Houghton's Swilling, 2 years old,.$15,00 1,000 

NORWAY 81’ltcOE, 4 leet, well branched.$125,00 do 

SC4ITCII PINE, 6 feet; well branched.$110,00 do 

GEO. UAKKH, Toledo, Ohio, 
60O-8t Successor to Fahnestock k Baker. 


Eds. Rubai, New-Yorker:— I wish to call the 
attention of your readers to a few things important 
to be remembered at this season of the year. I do 
not pie.'time that 1 have anything to say particu¬ 
larly new. but the most important truths are those 
that are old and well ertabli-bed; end as a general 
rule people know much more than they do. tlieir 
theories being far superior to their practice. Many 
persons with a tolerable knowledge of vegetable 
physiology and pretty good ideas of how things 
should be done, act in deliance of the most simple 
and best known rules, very much to their own 
injury. Talk wiih them on the subject, and they 
agree with you at once—you can learn them noth¬ 
ing—they acknowledge the fault, but want of lime 
and other pressing duties had caused the neglect 
which they regret. Now as a general rule I have 
always lound the great diffieul'y to be careless, 
negligent habits, which we all know are very diffi¬ 
cult. to be overcome. MaDy persons spend more 
time in mourning over the effects of their negli¬ 
gence than would have served to have done the 
work well, and then the result would have been a 
constant source of pleasure, Some parts of onr 
work we may slight, and the fact may be unnoticed, 
but in horticultural matters, neglect at the com¬ 
mencement, in preparing the ground or planting, 
will often staro us in the face during the whole life 
of the tree or plant. Trees keep no secrets—they 
are regular tell-tales, and proclaim our faults and 
virtues to all who will heed. 

I have found that almost any fertile soil that i8 fit 
fur ordinary farm crops will answer well for fruit 
trees. It should, however, be dry, and if not so 
naturally, it should be drained so that the water 
will not stand about the roots. None of our ordi¬ 
nary fruit trees will thrive in a soil saturated with 
stagnant water during a great part of the year, 
^oil tor truit trees should be as well prepared as for 
a crop of wheat or potatoes, and even better, for in 
the former case the work is done only for a season, 
but iu the latter for a lile-time. Plow twice, as 
deep as possible, and if the subsoil plow follows the 
ordinary plow, all the better. On new land, or that 
which has not. been rendered poor by cropping, no 
manure will be needed. It is better to apply ma- 


PRONINQ PraB Tbkks —I Will!Ill like to inquire through 
your valuable paper about trim mi up pear tree* I have six 
.I wart’s, tour nf them are from 2 in to 3 in in diameter, and 
from 10 to 12 feet In height. Now. is it necessary to continue 
culling then) haelt as i* directed for small tfrrsY I picked a 
Bartlett pear otl a tree not much over (I feet high that weighed 
11 .- i ounces, and measured MM in. in circumference crosswise, 
and It.i.i m around it lengthwise 1 think it was the result of 
good Cultivation. Yours with Respect, 

W. w. Fisher, p. m. 

Cossadngn, N. Y., Oct. 0,1802. 

It will not now be necessary to prune as regularly and >.* 
vcrely as when the trees were young. Pruning now will de¬ 
pend much on the Imhit of growth ntid the vigor of the tree. 
If of a rambling habit of growth, pruning will be necessary to 
keep the tree in shape, but if of a regular habit, very little 
cubing will be required. If a vigorous growth of wood is 
maintained it is well to leave the tree to itself, but if at any 
time there seems to be lack of vigor and but very little new 
wood is made, give a good pruning early in the spring, and 
this, if accompanied by generous culture and good manure, 
will most likely give the tree a new start and induce vigorous 
growth. There can be no good fruit for a great length of lime 
without health and vigor in the tree. 


This has been one. of the most productive fruit 
seasons we have experienced for very many years 
in Western New York, and the same is true of a 
great portion of our country, for we have reports 
from nearly all sections of abundance of fruit and 
low prices. Some who for many years have sold 
pears at high rates, are beginning to complain ot 
disposing of Bartlett pears at seventy-five cents or 
a dollar a bushel, hut we rejoice that good truit is 
becoming so abundant that those who ate not mil¬ 
lionaires can have a taste. We long for the time 
when those who are comparatively poor, and espe¬ 
cially the children of the. poor, will lie able to feast 
on BartleUs and Bcckels and other good productive 
pears. But there is no need ot alarm, for prices, we 
think, will be high enough to satisfy all reasonable 
growers. The Bartlett is a short-lived fruit, almost 
as much so as the peach, ripens soon after picking 
and decays rapidly, hence must be disposed of at 
once. An unusually large crop will always, there¬ 
fore, cause depression in the market It. also ripens 
with peaches and this lessens its value. It is not 
a good variety to grow in great abundance, espe¬ 
cially for Ibose who depend upon a distant market. 
The Boston papers state that a fruit grower residing 
in the neighborhood brought a load ol Bwtlttts to 
that city, and thinking the prices offered too low, 
concluded to enjoy the luxury of giving them away, 
andqlherefore invited the passers by to help them¬ 
selves, an invitation they were not slow to accept, 
and in a short time his load was disposed of. Lon¬ 
ger-keeping autumn, and early and late winter 
pears will, however, sell at. remunerating prices for 
many years to come, and none of us, we think, will 
ever live to see good fruit a drug in the market 
Of course, fruit growing and selling, like every 
other business, must be conducted with wisdom and 
varieties grown suited to the market, and the tastes 
of the consumers, A reader who sent us an inquiry 
on this subject will find in our views above a suf¬ 
ficient answer to his question. 

Up to the time of writing (October 14th). we have 
had but little froBt, not even enough to kill dahlias, 
but occasionally, in exposed situations, the. grape 
leaves and other things are touched, and we cannot 
hope lor much farther exemption. Our grapes are 
ripening very slowly, and we doubt if the Isabella 
will perfect itself this season on the open trellis, 
except in very favorable situations. We derive 
great satisfaction from the fact that this old variety 
is soon to be entirely displaced by sorts that are 
better, and sure to ripen. 


ot Hus delicious fruit. They were all packed in 
boxes, one foot square and six inches deep, admit¬ 
ting three layers of clusters, and kept in a cool, dry 
cellar ; in fact, so cool during the winter (bat water 
standing in a pail would freeze one-half an inch 
thick. I arn satisfied that the nearer the freezing 
point grape?, and in fact all other fruits can be kept 
without actually freezing, the longer and better 
they will keep. 

Box No. 1 was packed with alternate layers of 
grapes and Iresh grape leaves. Box No. 2 with alter¬ 
nate layers and Colored sheet wadding. Box No. 3 
wiih alternate layers of newspapers and grapes. 

Now for results. No. 1 kept fresh and nice until 
about the last of December, the fruit seemingly im¬ 
proving in flavor, and greenish clusters ripening 
up ; when the leaves and stems of the fruit began to 
mould quite badly. 

No. 2 kept tolerably well until about the middle 
of December, when I found the cotton sticking to 
the grapes w here they came in contact, and the ber¬ 
ries rotting and the stems mouldy. 

No. 3 kept the best of the three by all odds. By 
changing Ibe papers and repacking, I kept grapes 
until the 15th of March perfectly plump and fresh, 
and most of the stems fresh and green. I know not 
how much longer they would have kept had I not 
used up the last, of them at that. lime. 

You decided right in regard to the Delaware 
grapes. Cluster No. 1 was picked from the true 
Delaware. In order to have the 


T HIE (iltOVE NtTltHEUY.-DR. 

JOHN A. KENNICOTT, Tint Grovk |> o , (;, >0 « Co., Il¬ 
linois, Atilt s, Ha, ill kind* of Nil retry -toch, *nltod it. the North¬ 
west Frnrt. Ornamental and fitnhor Tice*, Splendid Ever¬ 
greens, Mire ’it lire — "Small FriilU," of flu lie*! xnrls, neat .VH) 
varieties nl ln*rdv Shrub* and Flowering Plants. ,id.I seme tint 
are tender Fie P nnt, Aspurague RooTh. fco.. ail ‘hnm.*t and 
good," anil at mine heee.l no 'be price of farm product* »u.i la¬ 
bor — nearly all at »n average of leim than haft t,h* prices nf 5 
veai R ago I Parking extra, warrantod huI'm. Turin*, oxe-.pt to 
Known customers. Cash with the order. Priced Lint* and infor¬ 
mation CRICK. 669-f 


MEAT CAKE, BALLS, PIE, &c, 


Veal or Poultry Cake. —Take cold boiled 
veal, or fresh meat of any kind; chop it fine, with 
one-third the quantity of cold ham; soak a cup of 
bread crumbs iu milk, mix wiih the meat, season 
with grated lemon peel or powdered thyme, or, il 
those cannot be had, pepper and nutmeg will do. 
Beat up an egg with half a cup of cream, and put 
in. Bake in a dish and eat cold, cut in slices like 
cheese. 

Force Meat Balls. — Take any cold bits of 
meat; chop line with crumbs of bread, and a tea- 
spoonful of chopped onion. Add a little salt, pep¬ 
per and parsley. Beat up an egg and put in, and 
rub all together Make up into balls the size of an 
egg. aud dip into a beaten egg and then into flour 
or bread crumbs, and then fry in lard. These balls 
are nice put into soup, after frying 

Squab Pie. —Pare and cut apples as tor pies; lay 
them in rows with mutton chops aud sliced onions. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt and sugar. Put in a 
deep dish wiih a top crust, and bake two hours or 
more. It can be made with any fresh meat Eat 
hot Mrs. Cynthia O. Brown. 

Burlington, Calhoun Co., Mich., 1802. 


FLAX is wanted in large quantities, 

FOR CASH, 

and at paying prices. No charge for effecting sales. 

C&~ Send samples to JAMES P. TRAVERS, 

Sept. IS, 1862. 46 Beckman St, New York. 


QHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN 
Grapo Vines. 

Lknk & Co., offer for sale a large At nek of Native and Foreign 
Grape Vinos, including all the rarest su.l moat valuable varie¬ 
ties. Send for a Price List. 

Address LENK & CO., 

66G9t Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


specimens as near 
a like as possible 1 had to select the ripest cluster 
on the Lisbon , and the least ripe on the Delaware. 
There is at least ten days difference in the time of 
ripening, and yet [ am perfectly satisfied they are 
the same grape, the Lisbon having never received 
anything but neglect for forty years ; growing in a 
(armor s door-yard, surrounded by grass and weeds, 
badly set on a stiff clay soil, with a hard-pan sub¬ 
soil on t.he top of one of the highest hills in Steuben 
Co., never pruned, and never protected during the 
winter, and notwithstanding this ueglect annually 
producing a fair yield of luscious fruit; not as large 
or early, hut of good quality. This affords a beautiful 
illustration of the wonderful capacity of the Dela¬ 
ware (providing it be the Delaware) to bear neglect. 

Samuel Mitchell. 

Cameron Mills, Steuben Co., N. Y , 18(52, 


reen at Low Prices 


Ont STOCK FOR FALL 18 VERY EXTENSIVE, and in 
quality the VERY BEST. We give prices below, and for par¬ 
ticulars invite you to «end for our Catalogue. Prices per 1000 
ae follows, and most things at same rati- p.ir 100. 

Apple Trees, 6 to S feet, line, $45; 4 to 5 feet, $20. 
Standard Pear, 6 to8 ft. extra, $2.00; 4 Co 6 ft. No. 1, $200. 
Dwarf Pear, very extra. $200; No. 1, $130. 

Standard Cherry, very extra, $fl0; Dwarf, $70. 

Plum, large stock and best Iu State. $200. 

Plum. No. 2 $lon. 

Peach, No I, $50; No. 2. $25. 

Hornet Raspberry, fine stock, $5 $ 100. 

Apple Seedling's, $3; Norway Spruce, Arbor Vitae, Anger 
and Orange Quince stools, cheap. 

H. SOUTH WICK A SON, Dansville. Lrv.Co.N. Y. 


fur frees. When ground is prepared in this way, 
it is not necessary to make a large or deep hole for 
the tree. Scrape away a few inches of the earth, 
spread out the roots nicely about as they grew, and 
cover them wiih mellow soil, and the work is done. 

No matter how carefully trees may be taken up 
and packed, some of the large roots will be bruised 
and broken, and many of the smaller ones will per¬ 
ish, so that about one-half the good roots are lost 
The top is not injured. So, when the tree reaches 
the planter, it has at least twice the amount of top 
that the roots can well support. If the tree is 
planted in this condition it. will have a hard strug¬ 
gle for life Ibe first summer, will mak no growth at 
all, arid it the season should prove dry and hot, will 
very likely die. The planter must restore the bal¬ 
ance that existed before the tree was takeu up, by 
removing about one-half ot the top, more or less as 
may be judged necessary by the appearance of the 
roots. Any bruised roots should be cut away, 
because a clean cut will soon heal, while a bruised 
root will rot, usually clear back to the trunk, and 
sometimes does much injury to roots near it. 

In pruning trees we must pay proper regard to 
Standard trees lor the orchard, 


Coloring White Crape Shawls. &o.—I would 
wish to inquire through the columns of your valua¬ 
ble paper, for a recipe fur coloring white crape 
shawls. 1 wish the color a crimson or light blue,— 
the most minute particulars of the process are 
required. 

Also, I would like a recipe for taking off the stain 
of tomato vines from muslin.—C. M. Boyle, Attica. 
Ohio, 1862. 


1 £| V (\t W | 1 YEAII «»IJ» STANDARD PEAK GRAFTS 

O’ M M 1 at $50 I'D* 

200.000 Angers Quince Stocks at $10 ip 1000. 

100,0 0 IVar Stocks at $12 U HKW. 

150,000 Apple Stocks at JH $1 1000. 

A large ami health v Xur-ery Stock of all kinds, at. the Ni¬ 
agara N urseries. ’ E MOODY k SOX, Lock port, N. Y. 


horticultural hotns 


it is really excrutiating 
to a person of sympathetic nature to see people eat¬ 
ing sour, half-ripened Isabella grapes, and yet in 
blissful ignorance imagine them ripe and good. 

It is about time to pick winter fruit, and a hint or 
two in regard to the necessity of care to prevent 
bruising will not be out of place. No bruised speci¬ 
men can be saved, and is in fact ruined, that is for 
the purpose for which it was designed. Every one 
then is lost, and this shows the importance of great 
care in picking and handling. But, one decaying 
specimen will often destroy a dozen, and if not 
watched these will destroy the whole barrel. Time 
saved in packing fruit in a hurry is the most, expen¬ 
sive time, you can obtain. By all means give suffi¬ 
cient time to this work to do it well. 

A little more attention to the picking and barrel¬ 
ing of apples, we think, would be of great advan¬ 
tage both to the growers and purchasers of this 
fruit A few years ago nearly all the apples were 
shook from the trees. The consequence was more 
than one-half were bruised and rotted. Of late this 
hits been corrected, and growers for market pick 
their apples by hand. Another difficulty is the 
packing in barrels. Apples, if put into barrels in 
the ordinary way and the bead geutly pressed on, 
move in shipping and rolling about, and become 
injured. Almost every specimen will be found 
bruised. To prevent this, screws have been used 
for pressing on the heads of barrels. This bruises 
and destroys about a peck on the top, but keeps 
those below in place, so that they come out sound, 
utrless kept too long in barrels, unlil those on the 
top become rotten, and the decay injures those be¬ 
low. This is somewhat an improvement, but is a 
very defeclive plan, after all. We need some better 
method. If some elastic material were placed at 
the bottom aud top of the barrel, and perhaps a 
layer in the center, we think apples might be packed 
and shipped without injury to a single specimen. 
Cannot some of our growers or shippers tell us of a 
better method than that usually pursued 1 

This 13 the time to make preparations for fall 
planting. If not done already done, make your se¬ 
lection at once, ami forward it to some good nursery¬ 
men. Clean up the garden, make new walks, beds. 
<feo., as may bo needed, and leave nothing for the 
spring that, can be done in the fall. The spring will 
bring its own work, and enough of it. Those who 
for many years have designed to make beds of 
bulbs, s.Mch as tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, &c., &c., 
should remember that this is their last chance for 
another season. It will not do to plant bulbs in the 
spring, All nurserymen are annoyed by receiving 
orders for bulbs even when they are in flower iu 
the ground. Alter (ho bulbs are set cover the ground 
with a coating of manure or leaves from the woods, 
if you can obtain them. They afford good protec¬ 
tion from the severe frosts. All herbaceous plants 
are better plants in the autumn, and we recommend 
to our readers who love flowers a small selection of 
perennial phloxes. Fine varieties can now be ob¬ 
tained at most of our nurseries. There are many 
herbaceous plants worthy of general culture, de¬ 
scriptions of which wo have given in previous num¬ 
bers of the Rural, and catalogues can be obtained, 
by sending a stamp to pre-pay postage to any of the 
leading nurserymen of the country. 

Celery should be well-earthed for blanching, and 
everything that needs to be done before winter 
should be attended to at once, for we have no time 
to lose. In a very few weeks winter will be upon 
us iu earnest. The longer winter apples are allowed 
to remain on the trees the better, without being fro¬ 
zen, and they will endure more frost than any other 
fruit. Where farmers have but a few for family use 
they may afford to be a little venturesome, but 
those who pick for market should have this, like all 
other fall work, attended to in season and without 
hurry or confusion. Clear away all grass aud 
weeds and eveiylhing that will afford a harbor for 
mice from around orchard trees. A little work of 
this kind in the fall may save hundreds of dollars. 
TreeB planted last spring will be benefited by hav¬ 
ing a cone of earth thrown np about the trunk. It 
protects the roots and furnishes a very good support 
to the trunk. 


Fruit Grower's Society or Wkstehn New York. _The 

Autumn meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western 
New York, was held in this city during the holding of the 
State Fair. The attendance was large and the discussions 
interesiing, but as the members were anxious to examiue 
fruits, &o , on exhibition at. the Fair grounds, but two ses¬ 
sions were held, and we regret that other duties rendered it 
impossible for us to make our annual report. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION suiri SAI.KS ROOMS 
No, 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York. 

AM. kinds of new. rare, and Seedling Plants, Fruits, Flowers, 
Trees, Vinea.3b.nl *. Ac.; Iron, Wire arid Rustic Work French, 
English and American Glare, Patent Heaters, Foreign and 
Vmerican Bonks. Magazine* Papers. Platen, Deigns, Drawings, 
tec All Horticultural Novelties, ns soon us Introduced. 

I fT All orders, kc., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor. tf 


To Clean a Coral Necklace.— Take soap suds 
and a small brush, (a tooth brush is best,) and brush 
them well, then dry them. When dry, take them in 
your hands arid rub them well with oil, (butter or 
fried meat, fat will do;) then let them dry again.— 
Laura Wooden, Chili, N. Y, 1862. 


Stone Cream.— This can be made to perfection in 
the following simple manner:—Put a thick layer of 
greengage, apricot, or any other jam, at the bottom 
ol a glass dish, boil an ounce ot isinglass in a pint of 
ceam, or milk, if for home use, sweeten to your 
o vn taste, pour it over the jam, and when cold it 
will be quite solid, and a deliciously sweet dish. 


3E A cII TKEES.-2S nun one year old, from 
bud very thrifty aud tine, at $5(1 per thousand. 

Aihtresa LENK k CO., 

6«4-9t Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


jfA Irt IVI S FOR S -A. T-> £3 

BENNETT &~BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AM REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


ihe form we desire, 
cut back the branches to four or live buds, and if 
there appears too many small limbs, some may be 
cut away altogether. Dwarf trees that are 1o make 
pyramids, cut la a pyramidal form by pruning the 
lower branches so as to leave only about oue-hall 
their original length, those 
' next above a little shorter, 

1 and so on, uutil the top 

1 , branches are cut to one or 

two buds. The leading np- 
l / right shoot may be left four 
0 I or five buds above the top 
’/ j branch. The accompanying 
\ if / sketch represents a dwarf 
\ ,4 / / tree about as obtained from 
Yv // t * 3e nurser i es at two years 

j \ old. The dotted lines show 

V" \ YI \/ how it should be pruned to 
VI form a pyramid, by cutting 

^ ^ off all outside. 

All trees should be well 
\ staked and tied, especially 

yv where stormy winds pre- 

-* ' v ' v vail, giving the strain in 
the direction of the prevailing winds. Care must, 
however, be exercised to prevent chafing. A 
piece of cloth or old carpet may be put around the 
stake, but the aim should always be to keep the 
stake Irorn the tree, and support it wiih the bands. 

Four or five inches of well rotted manure thrown 
around the tree so far as the roots extend will fur¬ 
nish all needed nourishment, and be a good protec¬ 
tion from severe frost in winter and the heat of 


J.'ickHori, Michigan, 

Have for Mile some of the choicest Fahmiwo I.a.vdS in the State 
of Michigan, situate principally In the Counties of Jackson, 
Eaton, .uni lnghnm SftM Lrols Am mostly improved farms of 
from forty to one thousnud acres, well located, and will he sold 
at reasonable rates 

Persons wishing to purchase farms in the West, would do well 
to call upon or inquire of said Arm before purchasing elsewhere. 
O. W. BENNETT. E BANOKER. 


I'KUiT in Nkw Vork. —The preseut has certainly been a 
very productive fruit season. Apples and Pears are selling at 
present for a mere song in the New York market, and it is 
many years since we have seen Plums so abundant.— Horti¬ 
culturist. 


Labkls.—A cheap and durable label is a great desideratum. 
There are some good patent labels but their cost prevents 
their general use ; besides this, many of them must be pur¬ 
chased with the name already on them. If these points are 
uo objection, Bliss' labels possess the other requisites to a 
considerable degree. A zinc label, written on with prepared 
ink, is both good and durable. It will last for many years if 
the ink is good. But the cheapest and most durable label of 
all is thin sheet lead ; It will last an indefinite length of time. 
It is cut into narrow strips, about three Inches long, stomped 
with a steel die. and rolled around a small branch of the tree 
to he labeled. It is most, convenient to use figures and a 
memorandum hook, in which the names arc put down oppo¬ 
site the figures. A woodeu label well painted, and written 
upon while the paint is fresh, will last a considerable time ; 
so also a wooden label, if wetted, may be written upon with 
Ouuii's pencil, and relied upon for two year* at least; but 
wood in any form cun not be regarded as a durable material. 
— Horticulturist. 


Imported and Improved Ftock. 

The Subscriber will offer fur at. hi* re#Mewce iu Mtirkh^m, 
G. W., on WutluesfJay, the of OcUiber instant, a lartr« lot of 

IMPORTED AND IMPROVED STOCK, 

Consisting of the imported prize 8hort-horn bull “ PHI N (' E OF 
WALES." I years nM, and 4 bull calves got by him, all from 
imported cows,-also, a few 

SHORT-HORN COWS AND HEIFERS; 

Eiirht two year old imported OALt.OWAY HEIFERS, in 
calf; six imported Ay re oh ire eons aim heifers, and two bulls; 30 

LEICESTER AND C0TSW0LD RAMS, 

and 40 ewes and (jimmies 15 Shropshire-Downs, rams and ewes; 
25 Cheviots, rains au<l ewes Also, the Imported thorough¬ 
bred blood, home 

“YOUNG IRISH EIRDCATCHER.” 

Tpums — Twelve. monthH creditor! all sales over S2. r > for ap¬ 
proved paper, oi' a Hbelal i.i -rount tor earn Mart ham is 23 
milea N E of Toronto, and 12 miles from Scarhnro on the 
Grand Trunk Railway. A daily -rase* rung from Toronto to 
Markham, which is only 3 mi’e* from the. place of n e. Herd- 
book pertly sees ot ail the auimats offered wil he furnished on 
th>-day of sale. GEOHOE MII.LEK. 

Markham. C. W, ( Oct 4. 1862. 6 »i 5 -zt 


It is the Mrtfclniil and only Genuine and KeUable Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame! 

C'upacify for Preentu'e! 

Power of Action ! 


A Potto toot cat, Cat.—F or some days last week, the ser¬ 
vant iu a family in this city discovered each morning at the 
back door of the house a number of apples. She was puz- 


U.I.IKKN S STENCIL PAMPHLET — Shows 
how any active person can make monev rapidly Sent 
Address D I. MIT.LIKEN, 

i Editor “ Mooitor,” Brandon, Vt 


A BEAUTIFUL 1>I IU HOSt’O PE, Magnifying 

1 A. Five Hundred 'icne* tor rrnSs 1 on silver.) 

Fivr. of different powers. $) do Mailed tree V’ : m-> 

663-4t F. M. IMIWKN, Box 220. Boston. Mass. 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with »ny other Wringer, and will 
show hj positive prod and actual Jurooiodratiou, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CJ.I'VHKS WRINGER will JLvis.h work tbai 
“Self-adjusting” .Machines and othei cheap apologies for 
Wringers haw tell undone, and will easily press watiei from 
article* on which they have done their beet.’ IP YOU POjf'T BY- 
LLRVB iT. THY IT 

We ask none to buv without a tbotongh test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


Q.* 7 ?r A .510NTH !—i Want to hirk AakNTM in every 
f[T> l » ) County at $7‘> per month and expenses, to sell a new 
and cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp. 

(502-Lit S. MAMMON, Alfred. Maine. 


sum¬ 
mer, but use nothing for this purpose that will 
harbor mice. Allow no grass to grow aronnd trees. 
It will prevent growth, and eventually ruin the 
trees. Give trees as good culture as corn or pota¬ 
toes, and they will do well. 

Few amateurs grow Hue roses, although they pur¬ 
chase the choicest varieties, and the reason is, they 
treat them badly. Roses require a very deep soil, 
eighteen inches or two feet, and one-quarter of the 
bulk of the soil in which they grow should be well- 
roited stable manure. In the Spriog prune every 
last year’s vigorous branch back to three or four 
buds, remove all the old wood that you can, of two 
or more years old, and all the weak shoots of last 
year. The young wood produces the best flowers. 
Running Roses of course must be pruned to suit 
the object tor which they are needed, whether to 
cover a pillar or trellis, &c., but in all cases cut out 
the old wood that will not be likely to give good 
flowers, and prune back the side shoots to one eye. 
With good soil aud a little care in pruning, every 
one can have fine roses nearly the whole summer. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Lilies, Crown Impe¬ 
rial, and nearly all our garden bulbs are hardy, and 
should be planted in the autumn. Prepare the 
ground well, by making it very mellow, then set 
the bulbs, and cover the small bulbs like the crocus 
about an inch or so, and the larger, like the tulip, 
three inches. After the bed is finished, cover with 
three inches of leaves to protect from severe frost, 
or rotted manure will answer, or evergreen 
branches. Old Gardener. 


V MONTH :-Ws wsnt Alp-i.n m Sixty 
fjM )\ / Dollar* a raon'b ami all expr-Dnes P»i‘(, to -"II our 
new Clotuks WiuNUBiiB. Okikxtal Bt'K.vKR*. nn'l 12 other 
new article* Address SHAW k CLARK. Biddeford, Maine. 


TOR AND NEWSPAPER OFFICE FOIL SALE. 

** K or ^ of a payimr office, in a gmwimr town, or will ex¬ 
change fm any description of real estate, at cash value. Tills 
is a Koort c.haiice for a ruacticai prion-,- 
Address W. H. GARDNER Amboy. Lee Co. Ill. 


whole story. \V 
Redford Mercury. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like tri eiuntke in the .rie of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion. liberal irlrtucenn-pt>- will tin offered and good territory 
given them (they payimr noiiiitiv ror the Latent Kitfkt) iu which 
they shall have the exclusive -iule 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JL'LJLS IVES A CO., General Agent*, 

653 P. 0 Box 'll Ml Art Broadway. New York. 

Sold by SPKCIAL Canvas ssas throuqhont the land 


Michigan and Haskell Grapes,— I sent you a box of 
sample grapes on the 20th ult., and shall on Monday (6th) 
send you one containing Michigan, Isabella and Catawba, rais¬ 
ed by us on similar exposures. The object is that you may 
see the comparative time of the ripening of the Michigan and 
the other two. and the Huvor of the Michigan. 

The history of the Michigan (»o named by Mrs. Haskell,) 
Seed rought from Germany was planted, perhaps 
by some Germans. Ten years since 


| O S I A H CARPENTER, 

PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

;i;3 .lay Street* York, 

Sells lor Farmers and others evorv description of Country Pro¬ 
duce at the highest Market prices. Advances made ou consign¬ 
ments, and Country Produce bought, for cash. 

All Fanner* and Shippers should send to him for one of 
his weekly •• Price Current*.“ It contains the New Yorfcf rices 
of farm produce i ,u-h week. Sent free to any adorns*. 8S7-8t 


is this 

twenty years since. 

Mrs. Haskell bought some Michigan grapes for a small party, 
and finding the fruit excellent, planted seed from it. nnd the 
Haskell was one of the products- This is ail that is known of 
the origin of the Michigan. Tki3 gripe is wholly unknown 
abroad, never introduced to the public, nnd therefore Mrs. 
IIaSKELL named it, and we want to introduce it if it is tho’t to 
have excellencies. N. R. Haskell. 

Monroe, Mich., Oct. 4,1862. 

The grapes were received in good condition. The Michigan 
resemble* the Catawba; indeed, the best judges, we think, cod 
not tell the difference. It is better ripened than the Catawba 
sent, arid if it i* uniformly earlier, It is doubtless a seedling of 
the Catawba. We cannot believe that it Originated from seed 
of a foreign grape. The Haskell is a black grape, appears to be 
much earlier than Isabella, but it is very foxy, with a tough 
pulp. We must aim higher than this. A grape to be worthy 
of dissemination, should, in some respects at least, be superior 
to any in cultivation. 


TH E BENT ADVR RT181 IV« 

L MEDIUM of its Class, is MOORE S RFRaL NEW-YORK 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural. Rusines- 
and Family Newspaper in America Buxine** Men who wish U 
reach, at once, tens op thousands of the most enterprising 
Farmers, Horticulturist*. fo\, and thousand* of Merchant* 
Mechanics, Manufortuiers arid Professional Men. througboo' 
the loyal State*, should give the Rt Kxi. a trial As the buxine*' 
season i* at (land. Now is Tire Time tor all who wish to adv*r 
lire widely and prolitably, to select the best mediums —and tbai 
the above is first of it* cl***, many prominent Manufacturers 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen. Dealers in Agricultural Implements. 
Machinery. &c., Wholesale Merchants. Educational lu-ntntion*. 
Publishers, Land and Insurance Comnantes, Ageuci"*, &c., Ac., 
iu various parte of the country, can attest 

l From the Mew Fork Oailv Times ] 

Moore's Rural Nkw-Yokkxk, published at Rochester, has* 
very large oirculatiou, especially amen* the agricultural popu 
lation of the Northern Western, ami Middle State k, aud otter* n 
very excellent medium for advertising to busiues* men of this 
city who desire to reach those -eefioos It is an able and 
well-managed paper, and deserves the success it has achieved. 


A KMY AND rv A V'A' CL-A. IMsS! 
IVmipbh, Bounty, Arrears or Pay and !W Hi.fl.-y, 

Due Officers, Soldier*, Seamen, and Marines, their Widows, 
Orphan children arid heirs At l»w promptly collected on rea- 
,iin;ibl<- term* and without charge until the claim* are real- 
red, by SAMUEL V NU.F.S. (late oflhe General Itood Office.) 
Military Naval and General Agency, (estab.Lshed id 1857.) 
Washington City, D. C. 

•f'llv. 1862 6AV13t 


HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS 


Warranted the at at instuumv.ntb of the cU-s In -.he wor'd. 

See Catalogue* containing testimony to their superiority frota L 
the mart emim-nt musician' Constantly rxhitn'vd il cmnpe- Y 
tition with Instrument* of the othei best maker*, they have V' 
never, it. a single Instance tailed To fake the highest prize The I 
only Gold M'PaL ever awarded to reed inrtrutnent* in thi* V 
country wax one of these. Prices of Harmonium*, (ol which J- 
xeveral new styles are dow first offered.) $0' to $4.vieach, of S 

11. .1. XK ..aaY. V.an. V/-..L .. XA,__ fafx-... X '> 


MelorieODK $4*5 to $200 each New York ware-room**, ftt Nog 5 
& 7 Merr^r St.. wb*>re dealers are mjpplitni at -ame price* aa 

from the factory, by MASON BROTHERS, Age»ta 
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OLD FOLKS. 

Fray, don't be sorrowful darling. 

And don't be sorrowful, pray ; 

Taking the year together, iny dear, 
There isn't more night than day ! 

’Tis rainy weather, my darling, 

Time's waves they heavily run, 

But tailing the year together, my dear, 
There isn't more cloud than sun! 

We are old folks now, rov darling, 

Our heads are growing gray, 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always llnd the May I 

We have had our May, my darling, 

And our roses long ago, 

And the time is coming, my dear. 

For the silent night and snow / 

And God is Coil my darling, 

Of night as well as of day, 

We feel and know that we can go 
Wherever He leads the way. 

Ah ! God of the night, my darling, 

Or the night of death so grim 1 

The gate that leads out of life, good wife, 
la the gate that leads to liim I 


[Written for Moore's lturai Newr-Yorker.] 

GIRLS. —No. III. 

“Give me a motive, and I can do anything,” said 
a young girl to one of Christ’s ministers. Woman’s 
life is almost aimless, motiveless—unless ’tip husband 
aiming. ’Tis living to day, and to-morrow, and nest 
week the same. No real advancement, mentally or 
otherwise. Boys have some idea of what they wish 
to accomplish—what to become—and their energies 
are directed toward a goal of usefulness, if noL emi¬ 
nence. Fathers and mothers are very much to 
blame for this. They give their daughters the 
wrong kind of education. J. II. Y., of Fayette, says, 
“the mother almost always has charge of the chil¬ 
dren, and it seems if the mothers were better, the 
boys would be better!” Yes, and the girls too. 
Girls are taught from infancy that ’tis exceedingly 
improper to run and jump, climb fences, and whis¬ 
tle. If they come in collision with a mud-hole, 
(Eureka! what an inelegant term!) they must cross 
it genteelly, and as for scaling a fence, ’tis immensely 
more preferable to travel a league farther than at¬ 
tempt so unlady-like a performance. Oh 1 what a 
nuisance is this modern ladyism ! Why can we not 
be taught to be women instead of ladies ? Ladyism 
and Democracy have undergone similar changes. 
To be a democrat was to be king,—to be a lady was 
to be a woman. Now a compound of piano thumps, 
a daubing of rouge, a smoothness and nonchalance 
of manner, a white hand and a giggle, are all thai are 
requisite. A distinction ought to be made. To cull 
a genuine woman and a feminine doll both ladies is 
insulting the one and flattering the other. We will 
call women by what Goo named them, and those 
other specimens of femalealily— ladies. 

Miss De Nouns is a modern lady. Her mother is 
kitchen maid and Bridget of all work. Her father 
is a hard laborer. She is always smiling,—the very 
pink of propriety and amiability. But she lacks 
sense and independence. She hasn’t the courage or 
the desire to say, “father, let my hands bear half 
your burden,” for fearof Mrs. Grundy. She would 
lose caste. And the lady Du Nouns dozes and 
smiles, simpers and sighs. She wouldn’t have her 
Adolphus go to war lor fear he might be shot in 
the lobe of his ear, and such an event would over¬ 
whelm her with direst grief. At home or abroad, at 
depot, hotel, or church, she expects the utmost def¬ 
erence. She is a lady, and is entitled to great defer¬ 
ence. 

I could never Bee why “Iront seats” were re¬ 
served for ladies,—why men think ’tis their duly to 
discommode themselves more for ladies than gen¬ 
tlemen,—why they think ’tisn’t polite to disagree 
with a woman, and will contradict their brethren at 
every turn. Will not some one tell why ? ’Tis 
quite a relief to have a gentleman talk to you as 
though you were possessed of common sense. When 
a man endeavors to entertain a woman with frivo¬ 
lous “small talk,” she may well feel humbled to 1 
think be places so low an estimate upon her intel- 1 
lectual capacities. I can see why men do not fancy 1 
the idea of woidcd attending political assemblages. 1 
They know that not one woman out of ten cares 1 
aught for what the speaker says, but goes only to f 
see and be seen. She monopolizes the best seats, * 
when men, of course, are obliged lo stand back to 1 
give the dear creatures the preference. t 

I was considerably amused while at town to-day. 8 
I had only to untie my horse and get in the car- r 
riage, when up rushes a kiud-looking man, with 
“ let me help you.” I wondered what be thought 
I was good far, it I could not do that much unas- v 
sisted. Women are so dependent. Ah, me! girls, n 
you caunot always have an oak to entwine your (,< 
tendrils around. You must learn to depend upon y 
yourselves. You must live for something if you 0 l 
would become tcomen. II you think marriage is p, 
the grand finale of womanhood, make women of ai 
yourselves. Men don’t want but ter flies for icives. gt 
You simpering, silly dolls are good enough to jlirl 0 | 
with. They can appear to be delighted with your U1 
nonsensical chit-chat for hours, but if you imagine gi 
they cannot see under the surface of your decep- g ( 
tions. smiles, and sweetness, into your hollow and th 
false hearts, you arc much mistaken. As high an th 
opinion as I entertain of the man-portion of the ,j T 
world, I must admit that they are occasionally, 
sadly deceived. When a man marries, he wants a 
companion, an equal, one in whose judgment he so 
has confidence — in whose soul he finds congeui- jo 
ality,— whose strength can withstand adversity’s si 
strokes,—and, above all, one that does not run when it' 
a gentleman chances to call, if she happens to be fr 
attired in a calico dress and work-apron. th 

Minnie Mint wood. m 

Ludlowville, Tompkins Co., N. Y., 1862. le 


me and II ahhy Bay they are disgusted with the 
“Lillies” and “Minnies,” the “Ilarrys” and “Her¬ 
berts,” and ret one is a Minnie, and the other is a 
Harry. “Consistency Is a jewel.” My name, one 
which I would not exchange for any other in exist¬ 
ence, is Samuel. 

At Home, C-, N. Y., 1862. 


THE GIRLS DEFINING THEIR POSITION. 

PLATFORM—NO TOBACCO OR NO HUSBAND. 

Girls, why not get up an Anti-Tobacco Society! 
You form Temperance Clubs, and publish your 
intentions not to marry young men who indulge in 
the “ social glass,” and are down, in toto. on the un¬ 
fortunate chap who soils his lips with touch of the 
wine-cup. How is it, aoout tobacco? How does it 
look stuffing in a black, nauseous, poisonous weed, 
and rolling it as a choice morsel in his teeth, or 
going about with a rool of it depending from his 
lips? 

ITl tell you what it is, Girls. 1 won’t marry a man 
who uses tobacco! I am not going to have a spittoon 
standing iu the middle of every floor, for myself, my 
children and my friends to stumble over, nor have 
my stove bespattered with tobacco-juice! Do you 
suppose I would do as Mrs. Neff and lots of ladies 
I knew of—clean afrer tobacco-spit? I care not how 
immaculate his broadcloth, or how unincumbered 
his estateB, or how supremely graeelul or self’ pos¬ 
sessed, Ac., Ac.—the moment I see him hang around 
a spittoon, as a moth hovere near a caodle, I am 
ready to say “ good by" to him; for neither myself 
nor servants shall ever be degraded into the task of 
taking care of his needless, inexcusable, uupardon- 
ab'e filth!. 

It is bad enough, every where I go, especially in 
the railroad cars,—to be compelled to wipe the pools 
and quids with my dress, and be spit upon without 
ceremony. When 1 have a house of my own, it 
shall be too sacred and decent for such abominations! 

So now girlp, what do you say?—Here’s my flag!— 
how many will enroll under my banner? Come, 
enlist! 

A responsive throb is felt in the hearts of some 
young ladies of the vicinity of New York. We 
extend tbed right hand of fellowship to our western 
6ister, and, with hearty good will, subscribe to 

The Ladies’ Anti-Tobacco Pledge, —“We, the 
subscribers, believing the use of tobacco, whether 
in Ihe form of smoking, snuffing or chewing, to be 
uncleanly, unhealthy and expensive, hereby pledge 
ourselves never to marry any man who is addicted 
thereunto.” 


WHERE ARE THE HEROES? 

Mother Earth ! are the heroes dead ? 

Do the; thrill the heart of the years no more ? 

Are the gleaming SHOWS and poppies red 
All that is left of the Grave of yore ? 

Are there none to light as Theseus fought, 

Far in the young world's misty dawn ? 

Or to teach as the mild-eyed Nestor taught ? 

Mother Earth I are the heroes gone T 

Gone ? In a grander form they rise I 
Gone ? We can clasp theirhands in ours, 

And light our path by their shining eyes. 

And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers. 

Wherever a noble deed is done, 

Tite pulse of a hero's heart is stirred ; 

Where right has ever a triumph won, 

There are the heroes’ voices heard 

Their armor rings on a nobler field 
Than the Greek or the Trojan ever trod, 

For Freedom's sword is the blade they wield, 

And the light above is the smile of God. 

So, in his isle of calm delight, 

Jason may sleep Ins years away, 

For the heroes live and the skies are bright, 

And the world is a braver world to day. 

fWritten for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

FICTION. 

TnERK are extremes of opinion upon all subjects. 
Men are continually inclined either to one extreme 
or the other. The views of those who entirely reject 
fiction may be as honest as possible, and neverthe- 


CONVERSATION TONES. 

A correct adaption of the voice to distances is 
what we need, to prove agreeable and musical 
talkers. The pitch of the voice, and the volume of 
tone, should be such as to render the person speak¬ 
ing easily audible, without any undue straining of 
the listener’s attention —and nothing more than 
this. An excess of conversational tone and a voice 
too high-pitched, arc excessively disagreeable, par¬ 
ticularly in society. It draws embarrassingly the 
attention of surrounding persons; the agreeable 
privacy of conversation ceases, and you become a 
declaimer to a small audience. The first effect of 
this is almost inevitably to silence your companion 
— particularly if the companion be a lady, and of 
ordinary lady-like sensibility- There is an extreme 
of all ibis, however, which is equally to be depre¬ 
cated. It is pitching the voice so low and using so 
little tone, that remarks have tiresomely to be re¬ 
peated; moreover, imparling thereby to the conver¬ 
sation a confidential character, when combined with 
a certain bending, or leaning, toward the person 
with whom you arejeonversing. We have seen ladies, 
before now, excessively and justly annoyed by it. 

It should always well take the place of great vol¬ 
ume o 1 tone. Better, far better, a low tone, with 
clear articulation, than a boisterous tone, with a 
thick and blurred articulation. The predominating 
tone ot speech, then, should be calm, quiet, low. 

The low tones of most voices are the richest We 
have heard women occasionally converse in deep, 
mellow, contralto tones, the effect of which was ex¬ 
ceedingly musical and rich. The voices of our 
American women are apt to be far too high pitched 
and screamy. As the voice always has a tendency 


1 They Bay. —Who are “they?" Who are the 
; cowed Monks, the hooded Friars, who glide with 
1 shrouded faces in the procession of life, muttering 
in an unknown tongue, words of strange import? 
' Who are they? The midnight assassins of reputa¬ 
tions, who lurk in the by-wayB of society, with 
tongues sharpened by invention, aud envenomed by 
malice; to draw the blood of innocence, and hyena- 
like,I toj banquet on the dead? Who are they? 
They are a multitude no man can number—black, 
stolid, familiar of the inquisition of slander, search¬ 
ing for victims in every city, town, and village, 
wherever the heart of humanity throbs, or the ashes 
of mortality find rest. Give me the bold brigand, 
who thunders along the highways with flashing 
weapons, that cut the sunbeams as well as Ihe 
shades. Give me the pirate who unfurls the black, 
and shows the plank which your doomed feet must 
tread; but save me from tbe They-sayers of society, 
whose knives are hidden iu a velvet sheath, whose 
bridge of death is woven of flowers, and who spread 
with invisible poison, even the spotless whiteness of 
the winding sheet .—Caroline Lee HenL. 
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What we may do.—No human being can be 
isolated aud self-sustained. The strongest and 
bravest and most hopeful have yet., acknowledged or 
unacknowledged, to themselves, moments of hungry 
soul-yearnings for companionship aud sympathy. 
For the want of this, what wrecks of humanity lie 
strewn about us. Youth wasted for the mocking 
semblance of friendship. Adrift at the mercy of 
chance, for the grasp of a true firm hand, and a 
kindly loving heart, to counsel. It is affecting to 
see how strong is this yearning, so fatal to its pos¬ 
sessor, it not guided rightly, such a life anchor if 
safely placed. “Friendless!" What a tragedy may 
be hidden in that one little word. None to labor 
for; none to weep or smile with; none to care 
whether we lose or win in life’s struggle. A kind 
word or a smile, coming to such an one unexpect¬ 
edly at some such crisis of life, how often has it 
been the plauk to the drowning man, lacking which 
he umst surely have perished. These, surely, we 
may bestow as we pass those less favored than our¬ 
selves, whose souls are waiting for our sympathetic 
recognition.— Fanny Fern. 


Small Stones Needed. — The living stones of 
which the church of Christ is constructed are net 
necessarily of the same size, nor are they employed 
to edify the same parts of the building. Did 
you never see a country house built of stones 
of all sizes and shapes, lrom the rock to the 
pebble, round, square, long, short, all chinked 
and plastered in together, and forming a warm, sub¬ 
stantial building? Just so it is with the members 
of a community; the big stones make a great show, 
and go a great deal further toward making up the 
great structure. But they would look very woe-be- 
gone if the little ones should rebel, and conclude 
they were of no use, anq drop out. The stones in 
the heavenly temple are all living stones, but not all 
great ones. 


less be narrow. There is a middle view upon this to rise in conversation,we should at least begin low. 
subject, as well as upon all others,—and this view It is, moreover, a greattul relief to the ear, and a 
is, doubtless, the true one. Such views are the pleasant shade to the light of conversation, to drop 
broadest and safest—the most correct. They should tbe voice occasionally from a high and animated 
always be modified by carefully weighing both sides pitch, and regain the cool, quiet key-tone originally 
of a question, andt.he opinions held should be based struck. * * * In point of sentiment, the clear 
on the conclusions thus reached. tone expresses gayety and lighLhearledness. We 

There are works of fiction beautiful in tb6 hear it in merry children at play. In its excess this 
extreme—of an elevating tendency,—and there- tone becomes disagreeably acrid and pointed. The 
tore profitable to read, among a great mass of that voices of termagants and scolds illustrate this. On 
kind of reading which is useless, or positively per- the other hand, the shaded or somber tone expresses 
nicious, Fiction in the hands of the great and good quiet, repose, calm; in its deeper shades, sadness 
lias become a glorious fact and a great moulding and melancholy. It is the indespensable tone of 
power in the world. Tbe works of Mrs. Stowe and high tragedy Now, the conversational voice is only 
Miss Landon alone have, perhaps, been as powerful heard in perfection when both these shades of tone 
is all other influences combined in fixing the anti- are brought into play. Persons who habitually use 
davery sentiments of the North. In other works, but one, command but half the resources of the 
.he struggles and triumphs of those who have pressed speaking voice. Such is the case wilh most Ameri- 
orward in the way of right in this life, where the cans. We use, as a nation, chiefly the hard pierc- 
ide is ever sweeping in another direction, with the ing quality of tone —we talk with contracted 
loubtful success, the remorse and real unhappiness rather than with expanded throats. The contrac- 
vhicb is certain, sooner or later, to follow wrong- tion is not that moderate one which produces the 
loing. have been depicted so vividly that tbe good agreeably clear tone described, but it is that ex- 
iave been encouraged and the bad warned, when plosive contraction which produces a certain 
jut few would have been reached and influenced by acridity and pointedness. Americans think and 
be simple statement of ihe same truths iu tbe most act intensely—hence this intensity in their voices, 
'laborate and powerful manner. we suppose. But for all pleasant, conversational 

Nevertheless, it should not he disguised thatgreat purposes, we should do better to allow the throat 
aution needs to be exercised iu the domaiu of generously to expand, and suffer the tones to come 
lotion. It should be read sparingly. From senti- out as they then will do, rich and musical. Par- 


( subject,—as well as upon all others,— aud this view 
( is, doubtless, the true one. Such views are the 
, broadest and safest—the most correct. Theysbould 
always be modified by carefully weighing both sides 
i of a question, and the opinions held should be based 
’ on the conclusions thus reached. 

There are works of fiction beautiful in thft 
B extreme—of an elevating tendency,— and there- 
tore profitable to read, among a great mass of that 
kind of reading which is useless, or positively per¬ 
nicious, Fiction in the hands of the great and good 
3 has become a glorious fact and a great moulding 
r power in the world. Tbe works of Mrs. Stowe and 
Miss Landon alone have, perhaps, been as powerful 
as all other influences combined in fixing the anli- 
* slavery sentiments of the North. In other works, 
the struggles and triumphsof those who have pressed 
j forward in tbe way of right in this life, where the 
, tide is ever sweeping in another direction, with the 
, doubtful success, the remorse and real unhappiness 
! which is certain, sooner or later, to follow wrong¬ 
doing, have been depicted so vividly that tbe good 
, have been encouraged and the bad warned, when 
but few would have been reached and influenced by 
. ihe simple statement of ihe same truths in the most 
. elaborate and powerful manner. 

Nevertheless, it should not be disguised thatgreat 
caution needs to be exercised in the domaiu of 
fiction. Jt should be read sparingly. From senti¬ 
ments already advanced it will not be found difficult 
to judge as to Ihe tests which should be applied in 
selecting. Such works may be read as give illustra¬ 
tions of states in society, or the workings and 
influence of correct principles in the lives of indi¬ 
viduals, which shall be in harmony < wilb real life. 
There are some works so doubtful in character that 
there are derived from them about as many morals 
as there are persons by whom they are read. Nor 
can it be denied that the morals more often fail to 
reach those who would be chiefly benefitted by them. 
But the same principle applies every where, even to 
the preaching of the Gospel. Those works of fiction 
are the best which exert a salutary influence upon 
tbe mind and heart without its being felt that the 
author is slriving to convey a moral. 

That, which is good aud that which is bad are in¬ 
termingled in this world, and care should be taken 
to maik well dividing lines between the two. There 
is no power of the human mind which may not be 
devoted to a holy, or prostituted to an unholy pur¬ 
pose. There are a few reliable reviewers whose 
duty it is to give the public the needed information 
as to the character of works that, appear from time 
lo time. It is not consistent with true wisdom to 
reject the good in fiction on account of the bad. 

The Savior, himself, employed some beautiful nar¬ 
ratives to illustrate the more important truths of our 
holy religion. He gave some examples of holy uses , 
to which the imagination may be put, in seeking to , 
elevate by imparting truth in an attractive and i 
forcible manner. 

His magical language threw a charm over, and, J 
as it were, changed the whole nature of the “ lilies ■ 
of the field.” He almost gave them for the mind a , 
living character and a speaking voice. You cannot ( 
dissociate the lilies from the lessons which they . 
teach. You see only lilies, but hear a voice of truth. 

So the imagination may take great truths, and 
give them an illustration or embodiment, and they 
shall speak to the world with an attractive and 
moulding power for good. a. t. e. c. g 

Academy, Moriah, N. Y., 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

LOOK UP! 

— 

Whk.v the blue sky is hidden by tempest clouds dark 
And the hungry waves threaten to swallow thy bark— 
When the sun shines no more over mountain and lea, 

And all is the blackness of darkness to thee, 

Look up I 

When the lightning escapes from the dark thunder cloud 
. ’Mid the warring of elements awful and loud ; 

When thy heart quakes with fear in the blast of the storm 
And death seems awaiting to clasp thy frail form. 

Look up! 

For the storm and the darkness will all pass away, 

And brightness and gladness will herald the day ; 

The sun will again gild the mountains and trees, 

And the tempest be hushed to a soft, gentle breeze, 

Look up 1 

When dismal forebodings oppress thee with dread, 

And sorrow and trial doth bow down thy head ; 

When care, like a mantle, around thee is thrown, 

And thou in the wide world seem'st sadly alone, 

Look up! 

For the sun is above the enveloping clouds, 

And our Father will hear thee when sorrow enshrouds ; 
The night of thy bondage, will soon pass away, 

And thou shalt rejoice in a happier day, 

Look up! 

Look not here below where is anguish and death, 

But look far above with the keen eye of faith, 

Where thou shalt lie weeping in sadness no more, 

But joyfully siug, all thy sufferings o’er, 

Look up! 

Oh, yes. look to Jfisrs, his mercy and love 

Will shield thee on earth, and will greet thee above ; 

When the storm and the darkness are all overpast, 

He will welcome thee home to heaven at last— 

Look up! 

Look not to thyself, so weak and so frail— 

But look unto Him whose words never fail; 

“ Lo! always I am with yon,” He says in His love, 

So be thy glance always directed above, 

Look up! 

Yes. look unto Jesus, in trial and pain. 

Well knowing His loss was all for thy gain, 

Remembering all that He suffered for thee, 

Then courage, faint hearted, for good all shall bo— 

Look up ! 

Saranac Lake, N. Y., 1862. * 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
MEMORY PICTURES. 

Like the mellow light of the morn on quiet waters 
falls the music of the past on my soul to-night, wak¬ 
ing to newness of life scenes of days long since 
passed; and as I tread in the deepening silence of 
this midnight hour tbe dimly-lighted halls of the 
past, I find many pictures over which the dust of 
time gathers not,—a halo of light ever encircles 
them, revealing to my eager gaze all their exquisite 
loveliness. The same deep, flashing eyes look into 
mine; the same merry laugh rings in “silvery 


tieularly would our American women gain greatly ripplus” from rosy lips mine have touched in years 
in attractiveness, if they would drop this sharp gone by; tbe autumn wind plays with the wavy hair 


in attractiveness, ll they would drop this sharp, 
Aantippe quality of tone bo often heard, and 
allow that quiet, reposeful music, to steal out, 
which to every ear is so captivating. 


FOREST 


NIGHT. 


Darkness makes the brain giddy. Man needs 
light. Whoever plunges into the opposite of day 
feels his heart chilled. When the eye sees black¬ 
ness, the mind sees trouble. In an eclipse, in night, 
in tbe sooty darkness, there is anxiety even to the 
strongest. Nobody walkB alone at night in the 
forest without trembling. Darkness and trees, two 
formidable depths —a reality of chimeras appears 
in the indistinct distance. The Inconceivable out¬ 
lines itself a few steps from you with a spectral 
clearness. You see floating in space or in your 
brain something strangely vague and unseizable as 
the dreams of sleeping flowers. There are tierce 
phantoms in the horizon. You breathe in the odors 
of the great black void. You are afraid, and are 
tempted to look behind you. The hollowness of 
night, the haggardness of all things, the silent pro¬ 
files that fade away as you advance, the obscure dis- 
bevelmenta, angry clumps, livid pools, tbe gloomy 
reflected in the funereal,the sepulchral immensity of 
silence, tbe possible unknown beings, the swaying of 
mysterious branches, the frightful twistings of the 
trees, long spires of shivering grass—against all this 
yon have no defense. There is no bravery which 
does not shudder and feel the nearness of anguish. 
You feel something hideous, as if the soul were 
amalgamating with the shadow. This penetration 
of the darkness is inexpressibly dismal for a child. 
— Victor Hugo. 
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GOD’S PAINTING. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


We once fell in with a business man, and ho was 
a person of wide experience, too, who said that, 
whatever might happen to him, he always looked 
sixty days ahead, rather than sixty days behind. 
This was sensible, and there was profound philoso¬ 
phy in it. For the habit of looking ou the dark side 


Imperial Napoleon refused two hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars for one small painting by Correggio. 
And yet in every careering tempest—in every moon¬ 
light niuht, we have a painting from God’s hand, 
which, in comparison, sinks every effort of man’s 
pencil into irredeemable insignificance. What is 
the dome of St. Peter compared with the gorgeous 
rotunda of the sky! The Roman beggar kneels 
upon the tessellated floor of earth's most imposing 
fabric, as blind to all its sublimity and beauty, as is 


as it did on a cloudless morning, when, under the 
fading maples that shade an earth-home, we smiled 
a cheerful adieu, and—parted, next to meet—ah! 
little we thought it—under the fadeless trees of life 
that grow beside the living waters on whoso “ golden 
shore” rises the mansions prepared for us. The 
sun smiles, and gay birds sing over a grave on 
which my eyes have never looked; but I think of 
the dear one, not as sleeping there—for the pictures 
that memory paiul change not, and to us our friends 
are ever as last we saw them. 

A little further down the dreamy aisle, I love 
often to pause before a beautiful child, with golden 
hair and laughing eyes, of heaven's own brightest 
hue; for under it iti characters of living light is 
inscribed Sister. Long years of sunshine and of 
shade have passed Eince Father called lie loved one 
to the mansions above. One star less sparkles in 
the home-sky; one flower less in life’s garden blooms 
with fragrant beauty; but one more sweet voice 
swells tlie angel-chorus of the skies. Would we 
have it otherwise? Ah! no,—though it were the 
brightest, sweetest bud in the “family wreath,” and 
our hearts were breaking with tbe fearful weight of 
woe; through our tears we would sadly smile, and 
softly whisper, as God wills. A sister in heaven! 
Hast thou one there, too, dear reader? Earth to 
thee, then, looks darker; but 01 does not heaven 
the brighter seem?—does not thy heart oltener turn 
from this to the better land, now an angel sister 
waiteth for thee there? 

If earth held all our treasures, I fear our thoughts 
would seldom turn to the golden treasury above; 
hence, one by one, our earth treasures are gathered 
home; making an invisible chain by which to draw 
us from the fleeting pleasures of earth to the more 
enduring joys of heaven. As each successive year 
slips with viewless fingers, another and another 
link from this passes over to the shining side— 
lengthening there as it shortens here. O, soul-cheer¬ 
ing thought! O, ray of light divine! illuminating 
with heavenly radiance the portal of the tomb,— 
removing the aggravating fear of Death,— that 
shadowy passage from this to a nobler, holier life, 
and the sweet fruition of bliss before unknown. 
Oxford, N. Y., 1862. F. M. Turner. 

ACTION. 

The surest way, alike to confirm and to strength- 


THE GIRLS AND TOBACCO. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker : —The controversy 
which has been going on between Minnie and Har¬ 
ry was one in which I felt greatly interested, but 
refrained from joining, knowing that the subject was 
in good hands. I desire, however, to send, through 
the Rural, to Minnie and the female readers of the 
Rural, the accompanying item, the author of which 
is a Western young lady, and the response by a 
New Yorker. I think that the number of young 
men who do not use tobacco is fully equal to the 
number of young ladies who will marry none who 
do, and such will continue to be the case. 

One thing more, Mr. Editor, and I’m done. Min- 


Doing Good. —There is nothing that makes earth 
bo much like heaven as doing good. Jesus leit the 
joys and adoration of heaven to come down and 
show what the spirit of heaven was; and what w as 
it? He went about doing good, and turned away 
from no case that appealed to his humanity. When 
they crowded around him in the wilderness, he 
magnified a few loaves, and fed thousands. The 
leper came and was cleansed. His delight was in 
ministering to the wants of the poor and needy. 
Nay, if we may be allowed to speak of the upper 
sanctuary, God himself is gratiGed to stand in the 
attitude ol infinite benevolence, and Bhow his crea¬ 
tures that he delights in doing good. 

Never Sulk.— Better draw the cork of your in¬ 
dignation, and let it loam and fume, than to wire it 
down to turn sour and acrid within you. Sulks 
affect the liver, and are still worse for the heart and 
the soul. Wrath driven is as dangerous to the 
moral health as suppressed small-pox to the animal 
system. Dissipate it by reflecting on the mildness, 
humility, and serenity ol better men than yourself, 
suffering under greater wrongs than you have ever 
been called upon to bear. 
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Happiness.— This forever lookto" forward for en- but backward wilh sighs. Such is the wise provi- the idle Christian is a feeble, drooping, pining 
joyment, don’t pay. From what we know of it, we d ence God. The cup ol life is sweetest at the j Christian, 
would as soon chase butterflies for a living, or bottle 
up moonshine for cloudy nights. The only true 
course is to take the drops of happiness as God gives 
them to us, every day of our lives. The boy must 
learn to be happy when he is plodding over his les¬ 
sons; the apprentice when he is learning his trade; 
the merchant while he is making his fortune. If he 
fails to learn this art, he will be sure to miss his en¬ 
joyment, when he gains what he sighs for. 


Roman mendicant or the cathedral moth. 

Thousands will cross the ocean, and pass through 
many sufferings, to see the Coliseum at Rome, or 
the great pyramid of Cheops. But what are these 
edifices, reared by feeble hands, compared with the 
hills and mountains God has elevated, throwing 
over them the embroidered drapery of forest robes, 
variegated with all the hues of spring, and summer, 
and autumn? This is tapestry which no regal looms 
ol' Gobelin can ever rival; which no robes ot Solo¬ 
mon can outvie .—John S. C. Abbott. 


Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but memory 
that of the man. Man looks forward with smiles, 
but backward with sighs. Such is the wise provi¬ 
dence of God. The cup of life is sweetest at the 
brim, the flavor is impaired as we drink deeper, and 
the drugs are made bitter that we may not struggle 
when it is taken from our lips. 

Nature is a great believer in compensations. 
Those to whom she sends wealth, she saddles with 
lawsuits and dyspepsia. The poor never indulge in 
woodcock, but they have a style of appetite that 
converts a number one mackerel into a salmon, and 
that is quite as well. 


No man can safely go abroad that does not love 
to stay at home; no man can safely speak that does 
not willingly hold his tongue; no man can safely 
govern that would not cheerfully become a subject; 
no man can safely command that has not truly 
learned to obey; and no man can 6afely rejoice but 
he that has the testimony of a good conscience.— 
Thomas a Kempis. 








neglect i t. A thorough farmer Uses ever}'' economical 
appliance to increase the product of the farm, llis 
draining cost about $30 per acre, which was re¬ 
turned by the increased production in about three 
years. Drains should be 30 to 35 feet apart, and 33 
to 30 inches deep. He is sorry to hear underdrain¬ 
ing discouraged. lie has Runid it profitable, not 
only where he grows nursery stock, but on a farm 
where ordinary larrn crops are grown. On a tenant 
farm, where the tenant told him he could not live 
without draining, very heavy crops are now grown. 

Mr. Brooks said be did not wish to be under¬ 
stood as opposing draining in all cases and under 
all circumstances; but he did not think it advisable 
to recommend it without qualification. He had 
sheep walks on lands iu Allegany county that were 
paying him the interest on $25 per acre, and he 
was satisfied that it was a good investment; but he 
did not believe the per cent, of profit could be 
Increased in that county by an investment iu under- 
draining. He did not believe the grass product 
could be increased a ton per acre. He had found 
irrigation profitable, however. Had cut five or six 
tons per acre —guessed at when it was not very 
dry—on a bottom land that has not been irrigated. 
But, in answer to a question, he conceded that the 
land was naturally underdrained. 

[There is little doubt of the value of irrigation in 
all cases, when the water can be made to pass grad¬ 
ually through the soil—or even flow gradually off 
it. In all cases where drainage is perlect, a heavy 
fall of water gives to the soil fertility.] 

Mr. Baker, of Steuben Co., bad increased the 
value of his land, by draining, from $40 to $125 per 
acre. He believed thorough underdraining an 
essential preparation of the soil to receive the bene¬ 
fits of irrigation. He has found drainage to pay on 
land used as sheep walks. The product of grass 
per acre is increased, and (he sheep are healthier 
when grazed on suck land. 

Mr. Peters said the soil of Allegany county was 
covered with a coarse grass, indicating the neces¬ 
sity of drainage. He believed the increase of the 
products in that county by drainage would more 
than pay the interest on the money expended in 
that way. He doubted if there was in that county 
a farmer that would not be benefited by under¬ 
draining. 

Mr. Brooks— The question is whether the benefit 
will be proportionate to the cost of draining. I do 
not believe it would. 

Sot,on Robinson 


proper plan ol the work, or great disappointments 
are likely to be expetienced. Many beginners iu 
draining suffer great losses for want of this kind of 
knowledge. 

We can hardly say that there are yet in this coun¬ 
try men lhat devote themselves to the business of 
giving the instruction that inexperienced beginners 
require in this branch of engineering; but in time 
we shall have these men as well known as they are 
now in England. For want of these advisers, per¬ 
haps the best thing for a man who intends to lay out 
much money in draining to do, is to consult books 
written especially to give the required information. 
Tbe best of these books that have come under my 
observation are Dempsey's Rudimentary Treatise 
on the Drainage of Districts and Lands, (this is an 
English work, and by far the most able 1 know,) 
and French’s Farm Drainage, an American book, 
so written as to be well adapted to our wants, very 
easy of comprehension, and of great value in every 
respect 

1 close these remarks, which are intended to only 
open the discussion of this evening, by saying that 
the modern art of draining is not a century old. It 
may be said to owe much to the discoveries of a 
Warwickshire farmer, Mr. Joseph Ei.kington, 
who, in 1764, happening to drive an auger through 
the bed ol a trench, discovered tbe existence, of a 
water-bearing stratum beneath, by drawing the 
water from which, the surface and subsoil became 
thoroughly drained. From this accident came into 
being wbat is known as ElkiNgton’s System of 
Drainage. In 1765 the British Parliament voted 
him £1,000, and the Board of Agriculture employed 
Mr. John Johnstone to write a book under Mr, 
Et.ktnoton'8 directions. In the writing of this 
book, this Jonx Johnstone is said not to have 
been as successful a teacher as our John Johnston, 
of Geneva, has proven to many of us. 


ing out in several directions in time to prevent any 
one from getting away. 

The surprise of the citizens and soldiers of War- 
renton at such a sudden entrance of our force may 
be imagined, but not described. The weather heir ; 
fine, nobody appeared to be within doors, and in 
many instances the women and children seenud 
petrified, and were too much frightened to run. It 
was soon discovered that we had bagged a large 
number of soldiers who had been wounded iu the 
recent battles, while others, amounting to several 
hundred, sent there to the hospital on account of 
sickness, had recovered, and were expecting the 
day following to return to their reglmcute. The 
whole force thus captured, amounting to 1,600, were 
paroled; and owing to this circumstance, I believe 
there was not an enlisted man among the whole 
number who was not really glad that we had come. 
One of them in particular, belonging to a Georgia 
regiment, wa3 in high glee. “To-morrow,’’ he re¬ 
marked, “ I will make Richmond, and providing 1 
can succeed in getting home, if they want me to fight 
any more, they will have to come and bring me 
back.” The same sentiment, l think, was shared by 
quite a number of others, although they wisely kept 
silent. The conversation bet ween our soldiers and 
the prisoners turned, of course, upon the battles 
recently fought, and the probable result of the war. 
All of the rebels claim, without exception, so far as 
I heard an opinion given, that they aro bound to 
to win and come off victors in the end. 

Many of them seemed very exultant over their 
victory at Bull Run, but all admitted that on the 
second day of the light we had greatly the advant¬ 
age of them on their left wing. A negro, who had 
followed tbe army for some time, stated to 113 that 
Stonewall Jackson was severely wounded in Mury- 


DISCUSSIONS AT THE STATE FAIR, 

[continued from first pace of this number ] 


Hon. Geo. Geddes, of Onondaga, Ex-President 
of the Society, read the following paper: 

The average fall of water, in the form Of rain and 
snow, in the State of New-York, is 35 28-100 inches. 
At Rochester, the fail is 31 20 100 ; while at Lewis¬ 
ton it is only 22 41-100 inches. At Rochester there 
are 177 days in the year in which rain or snow 
falls, and the total amount of water that falls on an 
acre is neatly one million of gallons. This water, 
by flowing over the surface, by percolation, and by 
evaporation, is carried off the ground; by streams 
and l ivers, part of it finds its way to the sea, and 
thence by evaporation to the clouds, and in rain and 
snow again falls to the earth. The average, water 
fall of the State is disposed of, by 5 30-100 inches 
running away in the streams as their ordinary flow, 

7 95-100 inches in freshets, and 20 47-100 evaporates 
from the earth’s surface, leaving 1 56-100 for con¬ 
sumption by plants, and in various other ways. 

Perfectly dry earth is one-third lighter than earth 
perfectly saturated with water, and every foot in 
depth contains seven inches of water when satu¬ 
rated, and will part with one-balf of this water, and 
not be too dry to support vegetation. Soils, consid¬ 
ered mechanically, consist of particles of all shapes, 
from tbe size of pebbles down to the finest powder. 
These particles cannot touch each other at all 
points and in all places; thus spac ‘s, of greater or 
less magnitude, that communicate with each other, 
exist in endless varieties and forms, making canals 
for water and air to pass through between the par¬ 
ticles. Jn well pulverized soils they equal one- 
fourth the whole bulk, and one acre of soil pulver¬ 
ized eight inches deep will thus have spaces equal 
to 12.545,280 cubic inches. The particles of the soil 
are themselves filled with very minute pores. 
These pores in the particles, though they may freely 
communicate with each other in the interior of the 
particles in which they occur, have no direct com¬ 
munication with the pores of the surrounding par¬ 
ticles. If the soil is perfectly dry. the canals are 
filled with air. If tbe soil is perfectly flooded with 
water, the canals can contain no air. If there is 
just sufficient water iu the soil to give the most 
healthy condition to plants, the canals between 
the particles will be free from water and filled 
with air, while the pores in the particles will 
be filled with water. This condition of the soil 
is commonly designated as moist; the earth will 
crumble to pieces when handled, without ad¬ 
hering together in the form of mud. Sandy 
soils, made up of coarse particles of flinty mat¬ 
ter, have few pores, and large canals; thus the 
air circulates freely, and the soil soon becomes too 
dry for healthy vegetation. The water that fills the 
canals bet ween the particles of the soil is called in 
some works I have read, free water; I prefer to call 
it the wafer of drainage; it is this water that makes 
it necessary to draiu soils. 

The first great injury that this water of drainage 
does I he soil, that I desire to call your attention 
to, is its effect on the temperature. Mr. Dempsey 
says that he found by careful experiments, that 
excess of water reduced the temperature of soils 64 
degrees of Fahrenheit in summer. So that, if we 
have two fields, lying side by side, one of them 
thoroughly drained, the other filled with water, they 
are to be considered as seven degrees of latitude; or 
two thousand feet of elevation, apart, so /Ur as the 
temperature of the soil is considered. 

The second point to which I desire to call your 
attention, is the injury resulting from the exclusion 
of air from the soil. Without air in the soil, nothing 
but aquatic plants will grow; and in undrained 
land, the farmer must delay planting in the spring 
until evaporation has removed the water from the 
surface, or be will put his seed in the ground but 
to rot. 

Most soils are partially drained by natural pro¬ 
cesses. Some soils are in this way perfectly drained, 
but many large districts of land, abounding in all 
that is necessary to produce lar^e crops, are ren¬ 
dered useless by excess of water, and until it is 
removed by artificial drains, are of little or no value. 
Various things indicate to the practical and expe¬ 
rienced farmer the places that require draining; 
among them may be mentioned the presence of 
wide-leafed plants growing in tufts, the presence of 
water in digging post-holes, and tbe places where 
early and late frosts do the most injury to his crops. 

The best manner of removing any excess of 
water, must be determined in each case by its pecu¬ 
liar circumstances. If only the rain that falls on 
the field is to be provided for, the case will bo a 
simple one. Find the line of greatest descent, and 
make drains often enough and deep enough, and 
carry the water by tbe shortest lines to the best out¬ 
let. On stiff, retentive clays, this will be an expen¬ 
sive process, for the drains must be near each other; 
but as expensive as it is, this is the only way to make 
the land of value, and from extensive inquiries 
made of those men who have made the largest out¬ 
lays of money in this way, in our State, I am satis¬ 
fied that no money can be better invested by the 
owners of such lands. I have uniformly heard these 
men speak in strong terms their satisfaction as to 
the results obtained. 

In many cases lands are rendered too wet for suc¬ 
cessful farming, by springs that owe their origin to 
water that has settled down through the soil of some 
distant field, and has found Us way through sand or 
gravel, based on a stratum of clay, to its outcrop. 
These springs may be cut off, perhaps, by a single 
drain, and thus dry acres of ground; or, the rains 
that fall on extensive plains rnay find their way 
through many feet of earth to some stratum of gra¬ 
vel that descends for many miles, and then bends 
upward, and thus delivers the water, in boiliDg 
springs, on land that but for this subterranean sup¬ 
ply would be dry. Wells Bunk at proper points 
may receive such supplies of water, andafew drains 
carry it off, and at little expense. 

The case last mentioned requires great skill on 
the part, of the man who directs the work, or money 
will be thrown away. In my own experience, I was 
a great sufferer by a mistake in such a case. I cut 


Heroic males the country bear*, 

Hut daughters give up more than sons ; 
Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You flash your souls out with the guns. 

But we ( we empty heart and home 
Of life’s life, lovo I We bear to think 
You're gone—to feel you may not come— 
To hear the door-latch stir and clink, 
Yet no more you I—nor sink.” 


■Mrs. Broiming. 
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Mr. Peters, of Genesee Co., believed a system of 
draining, judiciously conducted, on the cultivated 
lands of this State, would add one-third to its pro¬ 
ductions. But little land in the State but might be 
benefltted by drainage; in Borne cases the produc¬ 
tive power can be doubled. He regarded the effect 
of drainage on the temperature of the land of great 
importance in arriving at the true value of drain¬ 
age. It makes 100 per cent, difference in the value 
of tbe soil, in the matter of altitude. Drainage 
brings the temperature down from the mountain 
side to the valley. Early frosts in autumn are pre¬ 
vented, and good corn lands are made out of our 
Western New York wheat soils, by draining. 

In answer to a question as to the proper distance 
apart and depth of drains, Mr. Foster, of Seneca 
Co., said he lived close to John J ohnston, and could 
give his practice. 


was unwilling to allow the 
aspersion so rest upon the farmers of Allegany Co.; 
that they did not know their interests sufficiently to 
adopt a system that has in all cases, where success¬ 
fully practiced, doubled the value of the land, 
counting its value upon the basis of the interest it 
produces. An expenditure of $30 an acre for drain¬ 
ing will hardly ever fail to increase the products of 
the land, so as to give it an increased value of $100 
an aero. The improvement is not only iu freeing 
the soil of water, but in airing it, so that it becomes 
more lriable. Undraiut’d land that plows up in 
clods in Spring, when drained crumbles easily and 
earlier. This is the experience of Mr, Thomas, and 
so it is of every one who has practiced the system. 

Mr. Geodes inquired if there was any ouo pres¬ 
ent who had ever lost money by underdraining. 

Mr. Pkinplk, of Genesee county, said that he 
had lost money by underd raining; still, he believed 
that there are cases where it would pay. The soil 
that ho operated on was a hard-pan clay. By his 
argument, however, against draining, he proved 
that he did his work very inefficiently, using his 
eye only as a level, and that, some of his drains 
have stopped by failure of tiles on some other 
course. 

Mr. Geodes said that the question of how to 
drain hard-pan is answered in all the books upon 
drainage. The operation of draining the hardest 
kind of clay is to dig it and crack it, and finally 
drain it, though it may be more expensive, and 
require drains every ten feet, but the stiffened clay 
can be drained. He said tbat he had lost money by 
draining, but it was through ignorance of the busi¬ 
ness. But because I sunk money from ignorance, I 
did not cease the effort to drain all the land upon 
ray farm that needed it, and the result has been in 
the highest degree satisfactory, for it has been 
profitable. 

In the course of the discussion, a remark was 
made conveying the impression, either that the soil 
ot the prairies produced enough without draining, 
or that, because land was cheap and rich, and pro¬ 
duce low, it would not pay to drain; that farmers 
had better go to the prairies, where they ueed not 
drain, rather than invest so much money in Eastern 
lands. Tho reporter hereof announced himself 
from Illinois, and reported that the Suckers were 
sensitive to anything that reflected upon their pluck, 
their patriotism, or their prairies. The prairie soil 
was not too poor to underdrain ; it was rich enough 
to pay for draining; it did pay to drain it; and no one 
need migrate to the prairies with the hope of suc¬ 
ceeding in their cultivation without draining them. 
Tile is little used, but the mole plow, or ditcher, is a 
good substitute, making durable drains on most 
prairie soils. 

The effect of drainage on temperature is a very 
important teature of drainage. It should not be 
overlooked. It not only elevates the temperature 
of the soil, but it lengthens the season materially, 
securing the development and maturity of the crop. 
Had seon a striking illustration of this in 1859. 
Early in September there had been a heavy frost, 
seriously injuring the bulk of the corn crop of 
Northern Illinois. Passing through one of the 
northern counties of that State soon after this frost, 
he saw two fields of com adjoining each other, sep¬ 
arated only by a two year old hedge, the one dead 
by the bite of the frost —the other grew as in mid¬ 
summer. The soil was similar, the elevation the 
same; but the effect of the frost very unlike on the 
two pieces. Inquiry resulted iu learning that the 
field on which the corn stood green and growing, 
had been underdrained with the mole-plow the 
spring previous—that was all the difference in the 
treatment of the soil and the crops. It was certainly 
a marked difference, and a remarkable illustration 
of the effect of drainage upon temperature. 

Mr. Thomas, of Wayne, had let his ditching by 
the job, and got it done at 5 to 74 cents per rod, two 
and a half feet deep. The soil was clay. He could 
get it done at the same cost by the day’s work. 

Thus ended the discussion. The weight of the 
testimony was in favor ol the profit of draining. 
But the fact was also developed that it required 
great care and judgment to succeed in it at first — 
that it was essential that the drainer should have a 
thorough conception of' Avliat he was going to do, 
and understand how to do it. 

[The Third Evening’s Discussion —on Fencing, 
&c., — will be found on second page of this paper.] 


The tievr Confederate Flag. 

By a late act of the Confederate Congress, anew 
flag has been adopted, and we give a representation 
thereof. The imitation of the glorious old Stars 
and Stripes has been done away with—the Stars 
and Bars of the Rebel rag are in disgrace. 


His drains are 2<i feet deep, and 

two rods apart. 

Mr. Swan, another neighbor, drains in the same 
way, and by doing so has caused land to produce 
forty bushels of wheat per acre. The effect is good. 
The grass crop has been increased more in propor¬ 
tion than the wheat The effect of Mr. Johnston’s 
example and demonstrations has been to largely 
increase the amount of land drained. 

Mr. Foster sought to impress tbe importance of 
making a map of the ground to be drained and lay¬ 
ing the drainsjiccorvijng to the map; recording the 
distances, in order that, if it was found necessary to 
increase the number ot drains, it might be done 
intelligently, and without interfering with what had 
been done. Some men, who had neglected this 
matter, had ’aid new drains too Close to old ones, 
incurving great expense without proportionate ben¬ 
efit. Tile is to be preferred to stone druins. 

Mr. Brooks, of Wyoming—What does it cost per 
acre to drain with tile? 

Mr. Foster — About twenty dollars per acre. 
Four inch tile are used in the main drains, and two 
inch in the minor drains. 

Mr. Brooks—W as it tbe draining, or the manure 
applied to the laud, that increased its product to 
forty bushels of wheat per acre? 

Mr. Foster —When lauds want draining, the ma¬ 
nure applied to such lands is thrown away. When 
lands are drained, the mauure, if applied, is not 
lost, nor the lands injured. 

Mr. Peters —There are few localities in this State 
where thorough drainage will not pay. Dp to mid¬ 
summer water will stand in post-holes dug in almost 
all parts of the State. On such lands clover kills 
out, grass is coarse, and frosts come early in autumn. 
Had seen water stand on the surface of some soils 
right over draius—but it was on stift' clays, that had 
been partially puddled in the process of draining. 
The same soils, broken with a plow or harrow, the 
water would disappear. Wished to ask Mr. Geddes 
if he supposed the water, when it falls on tbe earth, 
sinks to the water-level, wherever that may be, and 
then rises until it finds a way to run oft) or evapo¬ 
rates. 

Mr. Geddes said tbe water might stand in pud¬ 
dled clay any where,—right over a drain,—and yet 
the soil be thoroughly drained. The water un¬ 
doubtedly goes down till it reaches the water sur¬ 
face, and then rises into the tile or drain. It does 
not run to it. Drains serve to lower the water-level. 
Drains should be 24 or 3 feet deep; iu most cases 
would rather have them three feet deep than less. 
The matter of depth and distance depends some¬ 
thing upon the character of the soil and the cost of 
tile. If the soil is hard and tile cheap, dig shallow, 
and make drains near each other; if tile is costly 
and soil soft, dig deep and a greater distance apart. 

Mr. Faii.e, of Westchester Co., gave an instance 
of a farm that was worthless, that had been made, 
by an outlay of $30 per acre, worth $200 per acre. 

Mr. Brooks, of Wyoming, had pronounced drain¬ 
ing the stupid blueing of property. He had been 
surprised at the course of the discussion of this sub¬ 
ject. It had been discussed without qualifications. 
It had qualifications. In Allegany county there 
was scarcely an acre of land that had been under- 
drained. It would cost $25 per acre to draiu this 
land, and it was worth $25 per acre now; but it 
would not sell for $50 per acre after it was under- 
drained—so that there is one section of the State 
that will not pay for draining. In order to make 
draining profitable, land should be worth some¬ 
thing after it is drained, and before also. There 
is land that will not bear white beans if you drain it 
to the center of earth. The cost of doing this work 
is some consideration. Much depends upon local¬ 
ity, markets, and the kind of husbandry adopted. 
Three-fourths of the laud of the United States does 
not need draining. 

Mr. Thomas, of Cayuga, wished to say a word, 
without directly replying to the opinions of Mr. 
Brooks. He had put in fifteen or twenty miles of 
tile drain, and in one case he is sure that he was 
benefited $500 by the expenditure of $100. He 


Brigadier-General Ilodman. 

The telegraph makes the melancholy announce¬ 
ment of the death of Gen. Isaac P. Rodman, of 
mortal wounds received at the battle of Antietam. 
He was carried from the field to a farm house in the 
vicinity of Hagerstown, where he lay until his 
death. Gen. Itodman was one of Maj.-Gen. Burn¬ 
side’s most esteemed officers, and his loss will be 
deeply deplored throughout the Ninth Army Corps. 

He was born in the “Narragansett Country,” in 
Rhode Island, and has been a resident of the .State 
all his life. He received a good education, and 
while never remarkable as a brilliant scholar, was 
always distinguished for industrious application to 
his studies, and, in matnrer years, habits of system¬ 
atic reading. At an early age he engaged in a man¬ 
ufacturing business, and for many } ears his firm 
was celebrated for its staple woolen goods, which 
found their way into tho markets of all the States, 
especially throughout the South. 

Last year, when tho rebellion broke out, he was 
representing his district in the Senate of Rhode isl¬ 
and, and was one of those who supported the Peace 
resolutions which were introduced into that body. 
But finding that no concessions on our part were 
likely to satisfy t,he Southern rebels, he lett bisdesk, 
recruited a company for Ike 2d Rhode Island regi¬ 
ment, and, as its Captain, went to the seat of war. 
His company were deployed as skirmishers at Bull 
Run, and were the first to fire upon the enemy. 
Captain Rodman was subsequently appointed Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel of the 4t.li Rbodu Island, and a short 
time after promoted to the Colonelcy. The 4th was 
ordered to Annapolis in January, and reported to 
Gen. Buvuside a few days before tho expedition 
sailed. It took part in tho battle of Roanoke Island, 
and at Newbern made the brilliant charge which 
turned the fortunes of the day. For this Col. Rod- 
man was made Brigadier-General, on the recom¬ 
mendation of Gen. Burnside and Gov. Sprague, 
about the time of the fall of Fort Macon, in the 
investment and reduction of work which the regi¬ 
ment participated. An attack of typhoid fever, 
induced by fatigue and exposure which he under¬ 
went during the siege, made it necessary for him to 
come home on sick leave, and he only recovered in 
time to rejoin Burnside’s command at Fredericks¬ 
burg. Expecting only to command a brigade un¬ 
der Gen. Parke, he was most agreeably surprised to 
receive from the Commanding General the com¬ 
mand of Parke’s whole division, that able General 
being appointed Chief of Staff. He led bis division 
in the retreat from Fredericksburg to Acqufa Creek, 
and subsequently from Washington to South Moun¬ 
tain and Antietam, showing in both those bloody 
battles evidences of military genius of a high order. 

In manner, Gen. Rodman was reserved and un¬ 
demonstrative. He had few intimate acquaintances 
in the army, but by those who knew him well, was 
esteemed and beloved. He had a stern integrity of 
character, modesty of statement, and patriotism, 
which won the love and confidence of Burnside and 
Parke, themselves men of the highest moral tone. 
He was a hearty hater of all false lurms and osten¬ 
tation, aud as Colonel and General was distin¬ 
guished in dress for extreme simplicity, and in diet 
for a frugality which few officers of equal rank would 
care to imitate* _ 

Items Bud Incidents. 

The Fruiting at Antietam,— The Rochester 
Democrat has been permitted to make the following 
extract from a private letter: 

“Dr. Muir, Surgeon-General of the English Army 
for Canada, was present at the battle of Antietam, 
and told a friend of mine in this city, that he had 
been in India, in the Crimea, and in China, and was 
present at Soll'erino. and lhat he had never before 
seen such fighting as at Antietam, and that Le felt 
proud of the fact that the men on both sides were of 
his own race.” 


Devastation by tbe Rebels in Maryland. 

Ai.thotkiti the rebels put themselves upon thoir 
good behavior while in ! 1 agerstowu, and with the ex¬ 
ception of passing several thousand dollars of their 
worthless scrip, inflicted no material injury upon 
our people, we hear that in other purts of the 
county through which thoir army passed, they took 
what they wanted, and paid for it in currency which 
13 not worth here the paper upon which it is printed. 
The horses, cattle, hay, corn, oats, &c., of the farm¬ 
ers were taken and paid for iu that kind of currency, 
some farmers having received as much as a thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

During their retreat through Sharpsburg, they 
stripped the houses of their contents, taking even, 
as we have been informed, the wearing apparel and 
bed clothing of the families who had tied to the 
river cliffe for protection while the battle raged 
around their homes. We presume a million of dol¬ 
lars will not more than cover the total loss inflicted 
upon our county by this rebel raid. Two armies, 
probably numbering a hundred thousand each, have 
swept over it, and tho uecessary and unnecessary 
destruction of property has been enormous, while 
the consumption of food for both man and beast bas 
been equally great The county will not recover 
from the effects of the beart-rendiDg disaster for 
years to come—probably not in our day and gener¬ 
ation. 

A very large amount of property was set on fire 
and burnt by shot and shell in Sharpsburg and its 
vicinity during tbe battle of the 17th ult. Such a 
scene of desolation as that town and the rich 
country around it now presents, has not been wit¬ 
nessed during the progress of the war. The de¬ 
struction of property is not the only injury which 
has been inflicted upon the people of that vicinity. 
The consumption of food of every description by 
the two armies has been so enormous tbat the inhabi¬ 
tants, including even tbe wealthiest of them, have 
scarcely been able to procure subsistence enough to 
keep soul and body together. There has, therefore, 
been much suffering among them for the want of the 
uecessaries of life, aud we would take the liberty of 
suggesting to other portions of the country, who 
have, in the Providence of God, thus far escaped the 
ravages of war, to extend some relief to the poorer 
classes of them .—Hagerstown Herald. 


Brilliant Reconnaissance to Wnrrenton. 

The special correspondence of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, from Centerville, Va., October 1st, says: 

A reconnoissance by a cavalry brigade, consisting 
of the 1st New Jersey, Lieut.-Col. Karge, the 1st 
Pa., Maj. Falls, and the Harris Light Cavalry, Maj. 
llarhouse, the whole being under command of Lieut. 
Col. Karge, acting Brigadier General, was made to 
Wnrrenton, on the 29th ult,., via Bull Run, Gaines¬ 
ville, Buckland and New Baltimore, for the purpose 
of feeling the position of the enemy in that quarter. 

Every needful preparation having been made, at 
precisely six o’clock A. M., the column moved. No 
obstacle being encountered to stop our progress, we 
kep steadily on, and by two o’clock P. M. some cav¬ 
alry pickets were discovered about four miles this 
side of Warrenton, but our forces were so admira¬ 
bly disposed that none of them escaped. This was 
effected by keeping the flankers and skirmishers on 
either Eide of the road, just far enough ahead of the 
advance guard to cut oft' their retreat. Having 
approached the town quietly aud unobserved, the 
bugle sounded a charge, and the 1st New Jersey, 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Karge at their head, dashed 
furiously forward through the main street, followed 
closely by the other regiments composing the brig¬ 
ade. Simultaneous with this, however, the skir¬ 
mishers, under Oapt. Bristol, and the advance led 
by Lieut. Hobensack, 1st New Jersey, moved rap¬ 
idly to the right and left, reaching the roads branch- 
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.Apples for the Hospitals.— The fruit crop is 
so bountiful it iR to b« hoped that the wants of our 
soldiers will meet with a ready response. Read the 
following, and then act: 

Ckktuai. Omoi. Sa.mtakt Com mission, ) 
Warhisotok, Oft ad, 1862 j 

The inquiry being frequently made whether the 
Commission wishes to receive apples for the use of 
the wounded, it should immediately he published as 
widely a* possible, that dried apples cannot be sent 
to its" df[K)ts in too large quantities. Town and 
Village Relief Societies are requested to make ar¬ 
rangements for paring cutting, and dning, by their 
members, and such volunteer assistance a- they can 
enlist, and to notify farmers that they will receive 
such good fruit as they may be disposed to offer and 
are unable themselves to properly prepare. Dried 
apples may be sent in barrels or 1 * 0 X 0 “, or in strong 
bags marked “To l»e kept dry.’' Dried fruits ot 
other kiudB, and all good canned fruit*, will be very 
acceptable. Fkkil Law Olmsted. 

General Secretary. 

Deceiving the Spieb.—W ashington is overrun 
with rebel spieB, who lose no opportunity commu¬ 
nicating what they learn. This has led to a policy 
©f misleading them. One day a regiment marches 
up the avenue; if the next day the same regiment 
comes marching down again, it is not quite certain 
that the spies will exactly understand the precise 
point to the movements, so complete au apparent 
jumble has been made of the marchings to and fro 
that one needs to he Argus-eyed and omnipresent 
to know where the bulk of the troops really are 
going or whether any important movements at all 
are on foot 

Every soldier should keep in his knapsack a 
card, upon which should be inscribed bis full name 
and address, with his company and regiment Last 
week, two cases occurred at Alexandria, in which 
soldiers were brought, from the battle field—one ill 
and the other wounded—both too low to ascertain 
those particulars from them. They died, and the 
hospital authorities were deprived of the opportu¬ 
nity of apprising distant relatives or friends of their 
decease. 

The Richmond Examiner says that Jefferson 
Davis has received a letter from Gen. Lee stating 
that at Sharp6burg “the shock of battle was the 
most tremendous that had ever occurred upon this 
continent,*' The Examiner says “the rapidity and 
boldness of the blow were unprecedented in the 
movements of Yankee forces." 

A man from Charleston says that the six hundred 
and titty-two houses burned iu the great fire have as 
yet been replaced by only ten small brick stores. 
One-third burned, one-third deserted, and the other 
third inhabited only by the poorer classes, Charles¬ 
ton is draining the 11 poisoned chalice ” she prepared 
for the country's ruin. 

Newspapers in tub Armv.—I t is stated in the 
Baltimore American that the number of papers daily 
distributed in the several armies and corps in the 
neighborhood of Washington, exceeds eighty thou¬ 
sand dailies and ten thousand weeklies. 


Army of the Potomac. 

Gen. McClellan has addressed the following 
to the Governor ot Pennsylvania: 

Ukak^oarthrs Army of tub Potomac,) 

Slmrpsburg, Sept 27, 1862. } 

Governor: —I beg to avail myself of almost the 
first moment of leisure 1 have bad since ihe recent 
battles, to lender to you my thanks for your wise and 
energetic action in "calling out tbc militia of Penn¬ 
sylvania for its defense, when threatened l»v a 
numerous and victorious army of the enemy. For¬ 
tunately, circumstances rendered it impossible for 
the enemy to set foot upon the soil of Pennsylvania; 
but the moral support rendered to my army by your 
action was none the less mighty. In the mime ot 
my army, and for my myself, 1 again tender to you 
our acknowledgments for your patriotic course 
The manner in which the people ol Pennsylvania 
responded to your call, and hastened to the defense 
of their frontier, no doubt exercised a great influence 
upon the enemy. 1 am, very respectfully, 

and sincerely yours, 

G. B. McClellan, Maj -Gen. 

The following congratulatory order was issued to 
the Army of the Potomac on the bth : 

Headquarters Armv ov tub Potomac,) 
Camp near Sharpsbnrg. M<1. October 3, 18ti2. 5 

The commanding General extends his congratu¬ 
lations to the army under his command, for victo¬ 
ries achieved by their bravery at the passes of South 
Mountain, and upon the Aimefatn Creek. 

The brilliant conduct of Ileuo's and Hooker’s 
corps, under Burnside, at Turner’s Gap, and of 
Franklin’s corps at Crumpton's Pass, in which, in 
the lace of the enemy, strong in position, and resist¬ 
ing with obstinacy, they carried dm mountain and 


s miry temperate and respectful expression of opinion, 
muds greatly to impair and de-troy the discipline 
and efficiency of the troops, by substituting the 
1 spirit of political faction lor that Him. steady mid 
earnest support of the authority ol the government, 
which is the highest, duty of the American soldier. 
The remedy lor political errors, if any are com- 
* mined, a>e to be found in the action of the people 
I at the polls. 

4 iu thus calling the attention of this army to the 
1 true relation between the soldiers and the govern- 
I ruent. the General commanding merely adverts to 
im evil, against which it has been thought advisable 
■ during our whole history to guard me armies td the 
Republic, and in so doing, he will not be considered 
by any right-minded person* as casting any reflec¬ 
tion upon ihm loyalty aud gocsl conduct which has 
been so folly illustrated 00 so many battle-fields. 

In carrying out all measures of public policy this 
army will, of course, tie guided by the same rules 
ol mercy aud Christianity which have controlled its 
conduct toward ihe defenceless. 

By order of Major-General McClellan. 

James A. Hardee, 
Lieuh-Col., Aid-de-Camp, and A. A. G. 

The command of Gol. Davies, 2d New York cav¬ 
alry, met with a battery of artillery during a reoon- 
nolssauce to Rappahannock station, on the 8th, but 
saw no enemy ibis side. Beyond, however, there 
was a small force. 

On the 8th, Gyp. Stahl made a reconnaissance to 
Aldie, where he captured 50 or 60 prisoners whom 
he paroled, and also took several wagons and ambu¬ 
lances. 

A large force of rebel con scripts are at Gordons- 
ville, which seems the main gathering place. 

A desertei from the 2d Virginia cavalry who came 
within Geu. Sigel’s linos on the 8th, says that the 
brigade commanded by Gen. Mumford, to which 
hia regiment was attached, is stationed between 
Warrenton and the Springs. There ate three divi¬ 
sions at Culpepper Court House, commanded by 
Gen. Gustuvus VV. Smith, two of which are com¬ 
posed of new troops. There is a large force at Gor- 
donsville. 

This deserter wa9*witli the rebels in Maryland, 
where he heard officers say their loss was 20,000, 
16,000 killed and wounded, the residue in prisoners 
and deserters. He says Lee'n army is growing 
every day—the old regiments being filled by con¬ 
scripts. 

Sixteen rebel officers and soldiers, captured by 
Gen. Sigel’s scouting patties, have been brought to 
Washington and committed to prison. From the 
official list furnished the War Department by Geu. 
Sigel, it appears that the number of rebel prisoners 
taken by our cavalry at Warrenton was 1.132, who 
were paroled by Cupt. Platt, of Gen. Sigel’s staff, 
who was detailed for that purpose. Not one in the 
whole number but seemed anxiouH to take the oath, 
Gov. Bradford, ol Mary lund, has ordered the fol¬ 
lowing acknowledgment and thanks to the army of 
the Potomac, and to the gallant PennsylvaniauB 
who aided in the expulsion of the rebel force lrom 
his State. 

Exhcotive Department, Statb or Maryland, ? 

Annapolis, Sept 29lh, 1862. ) 

The expulsion of the rebel army from the soil of 
Maryland should not be suffered to pass without 
proper acknowledgment aud cordial luattksol her 
authorities to those chiefly instrumental iu com pul¬ 
ing that evacuation. I would tender, therefore, on 
lieflalt of Ihe State of Maryland, to Major General 
McClellan and the officers aud men under his com¬ 
mand, my earnest aud hearty thanks for the distin¬ 
guished courage, skill and gallantry with which 
that achievement has been accomplished. It effect- 
lustre upon the ability of the Caimnander-in-Chtet' 
and the heroism and ehduraucool his followers that 
even our enemies are constrained to acknowledge. 

To Gov. Currjn, of Pa, arid to the militia ol his 
State who rallied with such alacrity at Ihe first 
symptom of an invasion, our warm thanks are due. 
flie readiness with which they crossed ihe border 
and stood beside the the Mari land brigade, shows 
the border to be but an idea) line; thus, in such 
causes aft now unite us, Pennsylvania aud Maryland 
are but one. 

I cannot forbear to notice iu this communication 
the conduct of our own regiments iu the recent 
battles. All reports concur in showing that their 
gallantry was all that their Siato could desire. The 
number of killed and wounded, and the corn and bat¬ 
tered standards bear witness to the position they 
occupied in the field. 

To the 2d, 3d, and 20th Maryland •regiments, ihe 
Purnell Legion, Ihe five regiments ot Howe’s bri¬ 
gade, and the 1st Maryland artillery, participants in 
the recent severe struggles, 1 would therefore tender 
thanks justly their due. 

By the Govenor, A. W. Bradford. 

W. Hall, Secretary. 


Movements nt the West. 


the lace of the enemy, strong in position, and resist- Kentucky.— The following official dispatch has 
iug w iih obstinacy, they carried the mountain and been received in Washington from Major-General 
prepared the way for the advance of the army, won r., ( .ii . 

for them the admiratfou onheir brethren in arms. " Pkkny vi i.tit, Kv„ vis Uardstown, Oct 10,1882. 
In the memorable battle ol Antietam we defeated m. n . 


a numerous and powerful army of the enemy In an 
action despenitefy fought, and remarkable for It* 
duration and the destruction which attended it, the 
obstinate bravery of the troops nf Hooker, Mansfield 
and .Sumner, the dashing gallantry of those of 
Franklin on the right, the steady valor of those ol 
Burnside on the left, and the vigorous support of 
Porter and Pleaeatou, present a brilliant spectacle 
to our Countrymen, which will swell their hearts 
with pride and exultation. Fourteen guns, 39 
colors, 15500 stand of arms, and nearly 6,000 prison¬ 
ers i:ikcn from the enemy are evidence of the com¬ 
pleteness of our triumph. 

A gr&telnl country will thank the noble army 
for the. achievements which, have rescued the loyal 
states ot Ihe Last from Ihe ravages of the invaders, 
and have driven them from their borders. 

While rejoicing that the victories, which, under 
God s blessings, have crowned our exertions, let us 
cherish the memory of our brave comrades who 
have laid down ibeir lives on the battle field, mar¬ 
tyrs in their country’s cause. Their names will be 
enshrined in the hearts ol the people. 

Major-General McClellan. 

The following general order to the troops under 
his command has been issued by (Jen. McClellan: 

Headqi'ARtkrs Army oi-trk Potomac. ) 
Camp near Shurpsburg, Oct. 7. \ 

General Order , Ko. 163. 


1’KKttrviLLit, Kv., via Bard.ntown, Oct. 10, 1882. 

To Major-General Ualkck, General-irirChief: 

I have already advised you of the movements of 
the army under my eummuud. since leaving Lonis- 
\ ille. More or less skirmishing has occurred daily. 
Since then it was supposed Ihe enemy would give 
battle at Bardstown. Our troops reached that point 
on the 4th inst, driving out tJie enemy’s rear guard 
of infantry and artillery. The main" body joined 
toward Springfield, whilher a pursuit whs combined. 
The center corps, under Gen. Gilbert, moved in the 
direct road from Springfield to FerTVville, aud 
arrived on the 7th mat. within two miles of that, 
town, where the enemy was found to he iu force. 
The left column, under Gen. McCook, came up on 
the Knoxville road about lo o’clock yesterday, ihe 
8 th inst. It was ordered info position io attack, and 
a strong reconnoissanee was directed. 

At four o'clock I received a request from General 
McCook for re-enforcements, and learned that the 
left had been severely engaged several hours, and 
that the light, and left of that corps were being 
turned and severely pressed. Re-enforcements 
were being sent forward from the center imme¬ 
diately. Orders were also sent to the right column 
under General Crittenden,which was advancing by 
the Lebanon road, to push forward and attack the 
enemy's left; but it was impossible for it to got into 
position for any decisive result. The action con¬ 
tinued unlil dark. Some fighting also occurred on 
the center. The enemy weie everywhere repulsed, 


mcrai vraer , -to. Abo. hut not without some momentary advantages ou the 

The attention of the officers and soldiers of the left- 

rmv nf lliA (lt %noaol <\..i Tha fnrna worA rml tnfii trAoNtnn rlmimr 


Army of the Potomac is called to General Order. The several corpR were put- into position during 
No. 133. War Department, Sept. 24th,- J8G2, publish- th e night, and moved to attack at six o’clock. This 
ing to the army the President’s Proclamation of morning some skirmishing occurred with the ene- 
September 22d. toy's rear guard. The main body had fallen back 

A Proclamation of such grave moment to ihe io the direction of Harrodsburg. 1 have no acou- 
nation. officially communicated to the army, affords rate report of our loss. It is probably heavy, in- 
the General commanding an opportunity of defining (finding valuable officers. 

specifically lo the officers and soldiers under his Generals Jackson and Terrill, I regret to say, are 
command the relation borne by all persons in the among the killed, D. C. Buell, Muj-Gen, 

military service of the United States toward the 

civil authorities. The Constitution confides to the the battle at Perryvrlle above referred to, began 
civil authorities—legislative, judicial and executive nn the morning of the 8th, the rebel's attacking 

7r uadin K Buell’s advance in great force. The artillery fight 
ana executing the I'ederal laws Ai med forces are ,,, • . ,. . ... J . 

raised and supported simply lo sustain Ihe civil cou,luued d «ring most ot the day with no great 
authorities, anu ate to be held in strict subordina- results. Later in the day Buell’s forces, having 
tion thereto in all respects. secured a position, advanced and drove the rebels 

This fundamental rule of our political system is back 

essential ro thesecurity of our republican institutions . .. , Tl , „ „ 

and should be thoroughly understood and observed A dispatch lrom Bardstown to Governor Robinson 
by every soldier. The principle upon and objects sa y 8 that Gen. Crittenden’s force was not engaged, 
for which armies shall he employed in suppressing aud that Gen. Wood's force was but temporarily 
rebellion, must be determined and decUn d bv the , ... . • ... r, . 

civil authorities, aud the Chief Executive, who is 1 n g n *wd, not having arrived in season. At night 

charged with the administration ol' national affairs rt *bela retreated towards Harrodsburg, but were 
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is the proper and only source through which the 
views and orders of the government can be made 
known to the armies of the nation. 

Discussion by officers anil Soldiers concerning 
public measures determined upon and declared by 
government,.when carried at all .beyond the ordi- 


henuned in. 

General Kirby Smith’s detachment had separated 
from the other rebel detachment on Dick River. 

On Thursday w r e occupied advantageous situa¬ 
tions on all sides of the enemy. Our troops are in 


high spirits and confident of victory. Our loss in 
killed and wounded wa» 1.500. The loss of the 
enemy is much larger. 

It is reported by intelligent army officers that 
Generals Cheatham and Polk were killed, and that 
the loss of the rebels at Perryviile exceeded ours by 
three to one. 

The Maysville Eagle says: — Dispatches were 
received here by John C. Breckinridge’s wife to 
meet him at Danville on Monday lost Farther 
particulars of Wednesday’s Perryviile fight state 
that the Federal force was 16,000, and the rebel 
force was 62 regiments, the aggregate unknown. 
The Federal loss was from 500 to 600 killed and 
2300 wounded and 440 prisoners. The latter were 
paroled by Buckner. The rebel loss was 1.300 
killed, including 1 General and 14 Colonels and Lt. 
Colonels. This number of killed and wounded is 
admitted by the Medical Director General of Cheat¬ 
ham’s division. 

A telegram from Louisville on the 12lh states that. 
Dr. Head, Medical Director, has been required to 
prepare for the reception of 3,000 wounded from the 
Perryviile fight. 

Kirby Smith left Lawrenceburg with his whole 
command on Friday morning, and effected a junc¬ 
tion with Bragg on Friday evening. Our forces 
were massed on Friday lie tween Perryviile and 
Harrodsburg. They are reported to have formed in 
line of battle about six miles from Perryviile. 

One hundred and thirty rebel prisoners from Per¬ 
ryviile, including ten Lieutenants, arrived here to¬ 
night Captain W'atBon, of Co. G, 80th Indiana, 
wounded somewhat seriously, has arrived. He left 
Perryviile on Saturday, and was overtaken by a 
messenger who left Perryviile two hours later. He 
reports the rebel force at. 85,000. They heard heavy 
and constant firing for many miles alter they left 
Rumor prevails that a severe engagement between 
the whole of both armies was progressing yesterday 
on the Harrodsburg road, wherein Buell drove the 
rebels towards Camp Dick Robinson. Paroled pris¬ 
oners sny the rebels are making for the camp. At 
Perryviile the rebels were so crippled they could 
not carry away the seven guns which they had cap¬ 
tured. We have captured 106,000 rounds of their 
ammunition. 

Squads of Dumont’s, men under Col. Miller, cap¬ 
tured two pieces of artillery and 150 rebels at Ver¬ 
sailles yesterday. A portion of Dumont’s men 
drove the enemy on Saturday night from Lancens- 
burgto Nicholsville. wounding several and captur¬ 
ing 18 prisoners. Federal loss, none. 

Gen. Dumont’s success over Morgan and Scott is 
fully confirmed. Morgan entered Frankfort on the 
11 tb with his own and Scott's cavalry, 3,000 strong, 
meeting no opposition. Dumont moved on them 
from Shelbyville, and at noon had routed them. 
The rebels are said to be dispersed over the adja¬ 
cent hills, endeavoring to avoid Dumont's pursuing 
forces. It not all captured the command will be 
completely broken up. The rebels destroyed the 
turnpike bridge before they were attacked. 

Lexington is mostly evacuated by the rebels, only 
al»out 100 remaining there. The rebels took and 
sent to Camp Dick Robinson, 7,000 barrels of pork 
from Cbenauld A, Co., packed on their own account 
and for other parlies, mostly secessionists. They 
also took $30,000 worth of jeans and liuseys from 
Oldham, Scott & Co., which they have manufac¬ 
tured into clothing. The rebels paid for these goods 
in Confederate scrip, unless owners refused to 
receive it, in which event no consideration was 
given. 

It is stated that a dispatch was received in Louis¬ 
ville on the 13th, from Gen. Boyle, saying that it 
was generally believed that the rebel Generals 
Bragg and Cheatham were both killed in the en¬ 
gagement- of Wednesday last, near Bardstown, and 
that our loss in killed, wounded, and missing, was 
between 1 500 and 2,000, while that of the enemy 
was much larger, and that we held the field that 
night, and skirmished with them on the retreat next • 
morning. 

Missouri.— About 3 P. M. on the 7tb, a skirmish 
ensued between a company of 80 men of the 5th 
Mo. cavalry, under Capt. Davis, and a guerrilla 
band of 130 men, under Quantrcll stud Childs, near 
Sibley Landing, resulting in the defeat of the rebels 
Our loss is one killed and one dangerously wounded. 
Rebel loss unknown. We captured the rebel Col. 
Childs, who is seriously wounded. Capt. Davis is 
still in pursuit of the rebels. 

Advices received from headquarters, from Gen. 
Schofield, states that his advance under Gen. Brown, 
had driven the rebels out of Thomasville, and that 
they had tied hastily acros.s the border into Arkan¬ 
sas. He says there are no rebel forces now in that 
portion of M issoti i i. 

Arkansas.— The Missouri Republican has late in¬ 
telligence from the rebels in Arkansas which is 
deemed reliable by the military powers in St. Louis. 

It is as late as the 18th and 22d u t, and seriously 
modifies many reports wo have received, some ot 
which had reached this country. According to this 
information the rebel forces in Arkansas are en¬ 
camped as follows: 

Gen. Hindman is at Austin, 25 miles north of Lit¬ 
tle Rock, with 5.000 men and one battery. Gen. 
Roane is at White Sulpber Springs, near Pine Bluffs, 
on Arkansas river, 50 miles southeast of Little Rock, 
with 5.000 men, two regiments of'which are conscripts 
and unarmed. Also a Texan regiment, and one 
battery, consisting of three 6-pounders, and one 12- 
pouuder, and one siege piece, mounted. Gen. Mc- 
Rea is on the Arkansas River, fifty miles northwest 
of Napoleon. Gen. Rains is at Camp Hollins with 
a reported force of from 4 000 to 5.000 mostly con¬ 
scripts. Geu. Ilolmes, commander-in-chief of all 
the forces is at. Little Rock with about 2,000 men 
aud two batteries—two 12 pounders and three 0- 
pounders, two rifled 5-pounders and two 12-pound 
howitzers. Geu. McBride is at Batesville with 
about 2,000 men, only 1 200 of whom are effective. 
The most of their cavalry force have been dismount¬ 
ed, and at present it is not believed they have more 
than 2,300 cavalry in the State. 

At Arkadelphia, eighty orone hundred miles south¬ 
west of Little Rock, the rebels manufacture muni¬ 
tions of war, and have removed there all the State 
records and papers. 

Though the rebel Generals boast of their inten¬ 
tion to invade Missouri, it is not believed by inteli- 
gent men in their cumps that they intend to do so. 
If they save the capital of the State, it is all they 
desire at present, and, perhaps, more than they 
expect. 

Mississippi. —The following dispatch has been 
received from Gen. Rosecmns: 

Corinth, Miss , October 4. 

To Major-General V. S. Grant I received your 
dispatch telling me to follow the rebels. This 
morning Gen. Price made a fierce and determined 
attack upon our left The contest lasted until half¬ 
past eleven o'clock, and was very deadly to the 


enemy. They drove in our center; Some of them 
penetrated to the Corinth House. Gen llanjil'on 
» is on the main line of attack, mainlined his 
ground in all but one position, and making an ad¬ 
vance, secured the center with his two splendid 
regiments. Col Sullivan gave us time to bring our 
tiattetie-v into action and saved the day on that-side. 

Generals Van Dorn and Lovell made a most deter¬ 
mined attack on our extreme right on the Chtewalla 
road, lending the attack through the abftttis. Two 
of their columns reached the ditch, and the other 
stopped within fifty paces of the ditch. All that 
grape and cannister would do was tried, but when 
the rebels reached this point a charge was ordered, 
when it became a race between the 27th Ohio and 
the 17th Missouri, which proved too much lor the 
staggered rebel columns. Many fell down and held 
up rheir hands for mercy. They left their dead and 
wounded on the field, and are in full retreat. Our 
loss, although serious, especially in officers, is 
nothing lo tie compared with the loss of the enemy. 

Brigudier-General Hacklemau fell hravclv fight¬ 
ing at the head ot his brigade yesterday. He wa 3 
shi t. through the jugular vein. Cols. E KirbySmitb, 
Gilbert aud Mower were wounded, hut not mortally! 
Gen. Oglesby is dangerously wounded. 

The an inner of casualties I cannot determine. 
The rebel killed and wounded are strewn along the 
road lor five mileH out, at, which point they had a 
1 hospital. We have between seven hundred and one 
thousand prisoners, not counting their wounded. 

Gen. McPheiwou has reached here with his force. 
We rmivi- forward at daylight in tho morning. 

Major-General Hul l but, with a large force is on 
Hatehie River, prepared to cut off their retreat or 
follow in pursuit. W. S. Rosecrans. 

Affairs at Washington. 

The Government has come into possession of a 
letter from Beauregard lu Bragg, containing full 
criticism of the campaign, and a survey of rebel re¬ 
sources and prospects, with an explanation of their 
programme. It clearly indicates that the rebel army 
is much larger than the Federal authorities have 
hitherto believed. 

The ad vices of the government from Europe show 
no change in the purposes of England or France in 
regard to our domestic troubles, and'eontinne to 
indicate a settled purpose to adhere to tho oft de¬ 
clared policy of non-intervention. 

During the last quarter, ending with September, 
Ihe Post-office Department issued to Postmasters 
103,923525 postage stamps, as is. shown by the Na¬ 
tional Bank Note Compauy. These stamps repre¬ 
sent the nggrgate amount of $3,116,064. A large 
proportion are in the hands of the Postmasters un¬ 
sold, though no doubt $500,000 are in circulation as 
currency. 

Secretary Chase is serjously ill, and has transacted 
no business at the Treasury Department for a week. 

Through contributions of the people, in response 
to the appeal heretofore made, the Medical Depart¬ 
ment has been supplied with immense quantities ot 
lint and dressing, and no more are at present re¬ 
quired. 

Gov. Bradford and Lieut. Gov. Ilicks of Maryland 
were in Washington on the 9th, to usk the aid ot a 
military force to protect the agents of the State in 
making enrollments for the draft iu certain coun¬ 
ties of that State. The enrollments have been com¬ 
pleted in all the State except the Southern counties 
of the western shore, where the secessionists have 
destroyed the partial y completed enrollment list 
and driven the officers out of their counties. The 
request has been granted, and the secession counties 
of Maryland will be forced to submit to the law. 

Parties from the Pacific coast ure importuning the 
Government to accept the services of 10,000 cavalry, 
well (mined horseman and good horses, who can 
march across the plains and reach the Atlantic coast 
at a very little greater cost per regiment than is 
required to bring a regiment of infantry from the 
city of Boston to tbc rutomae. 

lt will be gratifying to the public to know that 
arrangements for a camp, hospital and ambulance 
corps, on a well matured and systematic plan, will 
be completed in a few days. Only the best material 
will be received in this body. It will consist of 
1200. Each member must have testimonials ol good 
mural character, and sound mind and body. 

The departure of the free negro expedition to 
Central America, has been temporarily postponed, 
owing, it is believed, to the unsettled political con¬ 
dition ot that country, and in order to remove 
objections that have been officially interposed to 
such a colony. Arrangements, however, are con¬ 
templated which will satisfy the reasonable expecta¬ 
tions of the Government and the emigrants. 

John Boss, accompanied by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Dale, and Col. Coffin, Superintend¬ 
ent of the Southern Indian division, had a confer¬ 
ence with the President on the 10th, on business 
connected with the Cherokee aud other Indian 
tribes. 

Gov. Evans, of Colorado, is at Washington, in 
order to make arrangements lor the protection of 
that Territory from Indian depredations, and guard¬ 
ing the overluud route, by which the people are 
furnished with domestic supplies. 

Intelligence was received on the 10th in official 
quarters, that the Sioux Indians have ceased hostili¬ 
ties, and were surrendering; and that the military 
authorities were, ut latest accounts, severely punish¬ 
ing the most prominent of the guilty parties. The 
entire number of the warriors does not exceed 
one thousand one hundred. The entire force of the 
lower bandB surrendered to General Sibley. He 
has, probably, two tnousand prisoners. A cavalry 
force is in pursuit Of Little Crow and others, who 
are trying to make their escape. Twenty Indians 
have been convicted so far. 

Capt J as. Ruark, of the schooner Statesman, arrived 
in Washington on tbehtb.and reports that the rebels 
had placed a battery at Cockpit Point, on the Poto¬ 
mac, and just before sunset one of our gunboats ran 
into the Point and shelled the battery, entirely des¬ 
troying it. lie thinks there must have been a 
considerable quantity of combustible material in the 
immediate vicinity, as he saw a large lire burning 
nearly all night. The Captain of the schooner Eliza 
Ann Johnson also states he spoke a schooner be¬ 
low Cockpit Point, which warned him not to go too 
near in, as the Galena had been fir ed upon, and was 
told our gunboats had rnn iu and shelled the rebels 
out, setting the place un fire. The Captain had 
heard filing during the afternoon, and as became 
up saw five of our gunboats lying out from the 
Point, and a large fire burning on the shore. 

A copy of the order of the Secretary of War, pro¬ 
hibiting officers from publishing their reports, or 
permitting them to be published, has been sent to 
each officer of rank who participated in the recent 
battles on the Rappahannock or in Maryland. 

The New York Herald's Washington special says 
the State Department has received information from 
Minister Adams, of the arrest of parties in England 
for counterfeiting U. S. Treasury Notes. 

The Land Secretary ot' Ecuador has offered to 
our government lands for colonization of the ne¬ 
groes. The offer cannot be accepted, unless coming 
through the government of the country. 



LIMT OF NEW A DV ERTISEAIENTS. 

The AdirnnHar Srapo John \V Rai'ey. 

Praer'e Self- Actinv CattV <t Stork I’nmp-Petcr 
Prumn-, nr Slu rp-Tor SIihh^— N B Phelps. r 

Wood Nnwinir machine - fi t: Lake. 

Draper ami Tailor—Win Cox 

Punt Cr.tliert" —N R Phelps 

Book Agent* Wauled—s F French & Co. 

To Mil ter—fan i - ffrsl. 

Grape Vines for Sale— II B Shaw 

Cothwold Rums for Sa'r — Edward C Armstrong. 

The Oporto Grape—K. Ware Sylvester. 

SPKCJAl NOTiCKS. 

The Premium Scwirjr Machine—D E Rice. 


®I)C News Ccnicnscr. 

— A boy died in Cincinnati, on Friday week, from inhaling 
ashes. 

— A second, though very faint comet, is now in the Ticinity 
of the orbit of Mars. 

— The departure of the Central American free negro exp*, 
dition has been postponed. 

— A beet-root sogar factory has been established at Gee¬ 
long. in the colony of Victoria. 

— Tile City Railway Company of Chicago propose to tax 
the luxury of crinoline expansion. 

— Rev. Thomas Starr King, of San Francisco, is spoken of 
for the next Senator from California. 

— Gen. Hooker has thrown away his cratches—a pretty 
good sign that lie Ss rapidly getting well. 

— Hugh J. Hastings, of the Albany Knickerbocker, has 
been appointed Consul at Ravenna, Italy. 

— One hundred and thirty.eight members of the New Bed¬ 
ford (Mass ) fire department are in the army. 

— The prevalence of infanticide in England, especially at 
London, is becoming more and more alarming. 

— An attempt was made to poison a family in Buffalo, 
Tuesday week, by putting strychnine in their tea. 

— Prince Balms Salma, an excellent Prussian officer, is 
raising a Prussian brigade iu New York for the Union. 

— It is said that 360,000 heavy English navy blankets have 
been imported into the South within the last six weeks. 

— Accounts from Fortress Monroe speak in the highest 
terms of the qualities of the new Ironsides as a sea boat. 

— A mammoth ox, which stands seven feet tiigb. has been 
on exhibition at the Agricultural Pair at. Hartford. Conn. 

— Matt Ward, the Loui-ville schoolmaster murderer, was 
shot by guerrilla*, on his own plantation, a few days since. 

— A Key West, letter, dated Sept. 29th, says Col. Morgan 
issued an order freeing all the slaves within his department 

— A man named Louis Napoleon was hung in Richmond, 
Va , a few days ago, for counterfeiting Confederate Treasury 
notes. 

— Prof. Hitchcock's surveying party, now in Aroostook 
county, Me., have discovered a valuable iron mine in No. 13, 
range 4. 

— Gen. Butler announces that he will enforce the new con¬ 
fiscation act to the letter, now that the President has or¬ 
dered it. 

— Gen. Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, is with his fam¬ 
ily at. Henderson, Herkimer county. His health is not yot 
restored. 

— The first grandson of Queen Victoria, the young Prince 
of Prussia, is just christened. He is called Albert Wilhelm 
Heinrich. 

— Brig. Gcn. J. B. McPherson has been promoted to 
Major-General, for meritorious and distinguished services in 
the West. 

— The mouth pieces of the Southern rebels in England are 
beginning to abuse Garibaldi for expressing sympathy with 
the North. 

— The Sioux war is regarded as practically at an end. 
1,600 prisoners have been taken, and more are brought in 
every day. 

— A thunder storm in Worcester, Mass., destroyed seven 
thousand panes of glass in D. W. Lincoln’s conservatory in 
that place. 

— The earnings of the Hudson River Railroad for the year 
ending Sept. 30th, were $2,026,712, an increase over last year 
of *6^,014. 

— The Herald’s dispatch from Washington says Gen. Lock 
wood is liberating slaves of disloyalists on the eastern shore 
of Virginia. 

— Speculators following the rebel army in Kentucky, buy 
up the Confederate scrip which the troops scatter, at 60 cents 
on the dollar. 

— Gen. Pope has refused to employ the Chippewa Indians 
in the war against the Sioux. He does so from motives of 
public policy. 

— New Orleans papers state that Slidell, Gov. Moore, and 
Benjamin, sent their property out of the country in the early 
part of the war. 

— Gov. Morgan has requested the War Department to allow 
the new regiments from this State to be attached to Gen. 
Sickles’ division 

— The silk factory building at West Newton, Mass , was 
destroyed Ivy tin- Thursday week. Loss, about $20,000 ; in¬ 
sured for $16,000. 

— The rebel Gen. Leo has sent a dispatch to the widow of 
Gen. Kearney, promising the return of her husband’s horse 
and accoutrements. 

— Among the imports of the past week w e notice $520,000 
worth of guur. At $20 per gun, this would make an impor¬ 
tation of 26,000 guns. 

— The funeral of Mrs. Gen. Scott was held at St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, on Wednesday week. She died at Rome, 
on the tenth of last June. 

— Mrs. Lincoln distributed one thousand pounds of grapes 
to the inmates of the various hospitals about Washington 
city during the past week. 

— Prank P. Blair has bean unanimously nominated for 
Congress in the First District of Missouri, by the Union 
Emancipation Convention 

— The Count de Paris Is preparing for publication a history 
of the war iu the United .States, from its commencement to 
the battles before Richmond. 

— The 8ouies. Of New Orleans, before the war had an 
income of SSO.WHt a year, and this Is now reduced to a mere 
living on plain pork and flour. 

— Gan. W. T. Sherman, in command at Memphis, lias 
ordered that for every boat fired on, ten Secession families 
shall he expelled from tho city. 

— The question has been raised whether the sliinplasters 
and fractional notes circulated as money are not liable to 
stamp duty under the new tax law. 

— The drafted men in Cleveland are paying all the way 
from fifty and sixty dollars to three or four hundred for sub¬ 
stitutes for the nine months’ service. 

— A private circular has hpen issued by the rebel Govern¬ 
ment to proprietors nf newspapers, forbiddiug the publica¬ 
tion of the emancipation proclamation. 

— 8. W Smith, merchant at Palmer, N. Y., recently had 
liis pantaloons stolen from his bedroom, the thief fishing them 
with pile and hook through the window. 

— Among 1260 wounded rebel prisoners now at Sharpsbttrg, 
no less than 80 regiments and six batteries, all of which took 
part in the battle of Antietam, are represented. 

— A difficulty occurred at Bowdoin College, Me., a few 
days since, growing out of a violation of the rules, resulting 
in the suspension of the entire Sophomore class. 

— Col. Sullivan Burbank died at Lexington, Mass., on the 
30th ult, aged 88 years. Col. B. was a veteran of the war of 
1812, and was wounded severely at Lundy’s Lane. 

— Id 8t Louis, on Tuesday week, some 8ece6sion mis¬ 
creant-mixed poison with tlie horse provender in the Govern¬ 
ment stables. Between 50 aud 160 homes have died. 

— The Union men otVKentucky represent that very few 
recruits have been gained by Bragg or Kirby Smith, but that 
they have obtained large numbers of horses and cAttle. 

— Gen. Lee is still conscripting with remorseless energy, 
seizing all under 46 within his reach, taking citizens walking 
in the streets accompanied by their wives and children. 






OAHKKHMJR, Out K -At market 1.8S2 Cattle, about 1,200 
Beevt'H, aud Stores cotiHmtitig ot Working Oxen, Cows, and 
One, t;wr 4 tid thrn*- vhhi> oirl. 

Marukt Hkrk - Extra (including nothing bat the best large 
fat stall-fed Oxml t6.25(<irt,to first quality, $5.7fi(£iG.OO; second 
do. $5 ZV'O iMI third in, ft ivi n'lt.of*. ordinary. . 

i Wokki.vw {d pali -jfflfa i.q). 

Cows axu Ualvks - $22. «a*«, 44 , 

Stoukn V"Hrling*y $ 7 (/fS,S 0 . Two years old, $14@15: Three 
yearn old. H 7 <Jr 19. 

Shrrh 4 xi> i.A m tie —v.iVfot. market. Prices in lots, $2,00562,- 
75 each. extra r .'l Ollf ■, 3 '17 

Hunts-flywy e tffb Tallow -7K(a'7‘fc 

PtstTa - $liii'.|,25 Celt Skins—HqWc <1 ft 

Vkai, Calebs. From te,'id5i<l..tr. 


its influence he set.out to see the world for himself. Oar modern 
h! Dorado the West—had its charing for him aad he departed 
to try his fortune. Jiis stay embraced about, two years, when 
he returned to his old office and /issnciate*. Rochester was 
thence'orward his home until he lo!t. for the seat of war in the 
108th New York Volunteers. 

During bis stay in this city Gkour* aeonlred a taste for mili¬ 
tary matters in Co, "G.'Slth Regiment N Y N G.andatau 
early stage 6 f the rebellion he joined the 27th New York, but 
at the urgent request, nf his mother he obtained a release. Tho 
spirit was in h'm, however, and would not, bo quieted When 
tho rebellion exhibited it* pig/intie. proportions, and the coun¬ 
try culled upon all ita young men fur support, the fires of patri¬ 
otism burst I'm tb anew in a brighter, steadier Mattie The hearts 
<>f mothers and sisters became engaged in the good work, and 
the era of 75 seemed again to l^ave dawned upon the land. 
Once more we found Gkokuf! in mililnry gnrb, and this time. as 
he expressed it, “going for a soldier, certain " He had united 
with Co. "F. " in the 108th New Yotk, holding the position of 
S( l Sergeant. Ilia regiment departed for Washington on tho 


^CADEMY OP PINE ARTS 

OVEli ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, 

IS NOW OPEN, 

With the Finest Collection of Statuary and 
Paintings in the States. 


T° GEOWEES OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Chappell & Sprague, 

ROCHESTEB, IT, Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE PREMIUM SEWING MACHINE. 


Tub Sloat Eiirttc Lock Stitch Skwiso Machisk” was 
awarded the First Pretniuni-a Diploma—at the recent State 
Fair, over all competitors. This ii a great triumph and indi 
cates superiority in construction and operation Altera care¬ 
ful examination the judges came to the conclusion that the 
8 i.o»T Euptp was the Machine—not only as the simplest in 
construction, but capable of doing the greatest vakiktt of 
work, lienee, the award endorses it. especially, as the best 
Family Sewing Machine—that is, for the various kinds of work 
required in a family. 

The Sloat Machine was exhibited by Mr. D. E. Rich, of 
No 57 Buffalo St, Rochester, the General Agent for Western 
New York. Mr K is prepared to furnish the machine in dif¬ 
ferent styles and prices, to suit the ta-te or means of appli¬ 
cants. All our readers in Western New York who are inter¬ 
ested will of course “ maUe a note of in,” anil call at Mr. 
Rick's establishment the first opportunity. 


A large number of splendid new works are just added, Includ¬ 
ing works by 


MORELAND ! 


TIIE WOOI, MARKETS. 
NEW YORK, Oct 7 


. .. Wot.1 is in brisk demsnd mainly from 

spinnersjsnles of 3 HI hales -antlj African at UKVetMo. 2'0 do. Afri¬ 
can tree from sand at 3i „ a*. o do Hast. India at 87ft 13c; 1 u do 
unwashed Gape at, :t<t it) to, 2 tl do Californian at 2 ,‘xAi4c. ami luO,- 
000 tbs ileecu and pulled at 6 in die. 

Saxony FlHece FMb.60(zz'fi2 

Ameriean foll-htood Merino. ..*. 60 

Amerieau hall and three-tonrtha Merino.62 

American Native enc quarter Merino. 62 

Extra pulled..... 

Superfine pulled...... 

No | pnlle . 

Lamb's pulled.. 

California Moo. unwished. 

California common do...... 

Peritv’a.n washed ................... 

Chilian Merino unwashed. 

Chilian M*ti/n unwashed.. 

Valparaiso no washed . 

South American Merino unwashed 
South American Median unwashed 
South American common washed. 

South American Klitre Rios do.... 

South Ameriean unwashed. 

Smith American Cordova washed. 

Cape Good Hope on washed. 

Boat Tndta washed... 

African unwashed. 

African washed. 

Mexican uuwushed........ 

Texas. 

Smyrna nnwnshed... 

Smyrna washed .. 

Syrian unwashed. 

BOSTON, October 7 —There is little change to notice. 

taxony and Mer , fine. ..BOotfll I Texan, . 

55762 Smyrna, washed. 


PALMER'S MARBLES , &c. 

The now and third season has commenced. 

Family Tickets.. 

Season Tickets.. 

Single Admission.. 

I1T Open daily from 9 A. AL till 6 P. M. 
evenings from 6 to IP 

93 4. HUM I'llEKT, 

r a m e h r k: h k y & 

DHALKRS ur 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Tahl« Cutlery aad House Fur- 
niahiHg Hardware of every do«<*rttjfiioti. 

A 1 

Manufecttirors of KEDZIE'S W.iTER FILTERS, Refrigerator*, 
and itnl dealnr in Tin, Cop|>er Zinc, Sheet Iron. 

nEC , « «l SUte RaoMkW. V V. 

Q.ROCERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS,^ 
2VI. JT. MOINTROE, 

WnOt.HKAl.K ASP RXTA 11 . 

GROCER ANI> COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

SK> Btiflalo Str-wet, RoehcHter, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer In Clover and Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes 
Green and Dried Fruit*, fee I ~ Pure Wine* and Liquors 
ami Keelifierl Whlukv, lor Medicinal pornose* rgge 


and on Saturday 


Manager. 


.3K3G5 
.20 ;/ 30 
.40 ri’SIl 
.325034 
.337034 

19 « 22 
-2S«t3'l 

20 >'77 


ittavkete, Commerce, &c 


Burnt New-Yorker oflteu, f 
Roohkhtkr, Ootobrb Nth 1862 t 

Qthtk a number of changes have occurred In our market du¬ 
ring the past week 

Floor- A decided advance has been made in the rates for 
flour. Fancy brands are selling at $5.50 " 6,75, a rise ranging 
from 25 cents to $1,00 per bairn. That irmde from Spring wheat 
has moved upward in like ratio. 

Gkai.x — Genesee is no higher for choice, loit the ranee has 
lessened materially. Choice white Canada is 2 cento fl bushel 
better Bar ey U in active demand with a start of hX.ml3 cents. 
Oats, Com. and Rye remain at last quotations. 

Meats — The Pork market feels the stimulns imparted to the 
grain ua>le, and the dealers, who have felt rather b ne during 
the summer, are jubilant, although tho favor Ire small. The 
advance is equal to 60 cents';®51,00 per barrel. Beef is down a 
little. 

SirRKP Pvlts are wanted, and the range is from 25 cento to $l,- 

75, as to quality. 

Several minor articles have undergone an advance, and we 
refer reader* to the table of quotations below: 

Rochesier Wholesale I*rlctrn. 

Eggs, dozen. !2'£!12>£c 

Honey, lerx. 12@Hc 

Candle*, box. 12(u)l2‘io 

Caudles, extra.... lifalMo 

Kriil I und Hoof*. 

A pptes, bushel_ 25<>i)S0c 

Do dried p tb... ««)4Rc 

Peaches, do. 125iHc 

Cherries, do. lUcillc 

Pitt lift, do_ 7 u. 8 o 

Potatoes.. S5,n45c 

Utiles mid gklns, * 

Slaughter. 5 auitic 

Calf. 

Sheep Pelts.$0.25x7,1 75 

LamI) Pelts . 25c<a>l.£0 

Ss-eds. 

Clover, medium, $1.25(al4.50 

Do large. 6,UtltoA25 

Timothy.. 2.0ikgi2.25 

finiidrtm. 

Wood, hard,.$3 lACfA.iX) 

Wood, soft. S.lltlfuia.UO 

Coal, Scranton_ 6«Uiin.50 

Coal, Pit-tot on. 5,6<t7/l5 50 

Coal. Shomokin... 5.5o®55U 

Coal, Char,...,_ 7ta)8o 

Salt. bbl..$1.62(16] 76 

Straw tun.S.OOfnVUlii 

Hay. tun.antwiKDo 


25/727 
. 17'7 19 

.37/140 

■ 

.'Pi // 45 

.25/27 
.40/4,5 
2V,; .31) 
.00 'ri) 
.25 u 32 
JOfiHS 
.22{i7j26 


“BOOTH'S COMPOUND SHAKES.” 

For separating Wats, Barley, and other foreign substances froa* 
A heat, it if the iik.it, sixeLKHT, ornctrBsr ami only Machine 
ever invented, that thoroughly ac.compljithe* this doHired end. 
It olnana Iron 150 to 200 imidmls per day, aud a boy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

Hi O W IPTtlOB 

Brings it within the reach of averv Farmer On receipt of 
SIX DOLLAltS, a Machine (with printed iiieiruetieiis lor oper¬ 
ating.) Will ho shipped no directed Those wishing to engage in 
the sale of the machine and purchasing bv thn dozen, will iiavw 
a fair discount made to them All onlers to he addressed to 
OIIAPI’EM, A- SPRAGUE, l£o. l,.-lve, N. Y_ 
658-13t Sole- Manufacturers. 


. 00®0 
.33>745 
.1,36/3, 
.lfl.t.3' 

.28 ,i 31 

,I6i'ai28 
18 e 55 
.26 i44 
5Xa 60 


Full blood. .... 
‘-i tnd *4 blood. 

Common, . 

Pulled, extra,.. 
Do superfine,. 

Do No l. 

Do No. 2,. 

Western mixed, 


tiSWI 
,'S Jtifi 

005/70 
fid -1 A5 
,45m 60 
.005/00 
.65.,/iifiO 

DoaToy Wool Salks. —615 hale* of Smyrna wool sold at auc¬ 
tion lost week at thn following prices. 

12 bales unwashed Ye.rll, white at ...ijftje 

3 On do do blue.k and gray at.24c 

30 do do do line while at.31c 

62 do limed do white lit...22 l <c 

31 do do do blae.k nnd gray at . l'!<c 

97 do niT'vaKhoil Smyrna, block and gray at_21*fc 

105 do do Yell, line white, »t _ 32c 

29 do limed do white at... 21 c 

18 do do do binrk iluo gray at_ ...USkfc 

77 do unwashed Smyrna, black and gray, at 2t^c 
107 do do Yerli white, at .... .29R0i'31tiSc 

ALIIA3V, Oct. 7 —There t< hut little if nnv inquiry for wool, 
and we ran learn n| no vales having hemi made during the week. 
The market in heavy with a downward tendency -Journal. 


VAT ANTED—A SITUATION AS HOUSKKKEPKR i B 
VV a Gentleman'* family, or to take charge »f an Invalid. 
Lady, either in town or country. Good references given Ad¬ 
dress W. A., care of Rural New-Yorker Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


In Washington, D. C.. on tho 1st inst . of wounds recei 
the second liattle of Bull Run, aim the Chirkahiuninv 
Cspt. CHARLES E. JENNINGS, 26 th N. Y. V age "? 
6 month,., and 12 days. 


CsyTa a Llvr, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
lisplay, nr 52ji, cento per line ot space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing real ling matter, leaded,) Sixty Cento a Line, 

t3TThe immense circulation ef the Rhkaj. Nbw-Yohker— 
mil twenty thousand more tliau that, of any other similar jour- 
oal—renders it by tar the Bust aud Cheapest Advertising Medium 
if its clam; In America. Thin vact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, Ac, fee,, who necessarily depeud upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


D.v the 9th insL.bv Rev. Dr Shaw. JAMKS SCOTT SHAW 
and VIRGINIA AUGUSTA CHIC!IBSTKR, all of this city 

AT the residence nf A f’oyn, Eso.. Geneseo, on the 13th inst 
by Rev F I)hW. Wari>. Mr S. P. DIRGE, of Geneseo, and Miss 
S. F.. FOO'l'K, of Great Barrington, lias*. 


12-5)130 

UtolSe. 

9;V9*%c 

6 ,Vji>) 6 .‘-ic- 

SkttlA. 


QQfk A MONTH A NO liXPENSES—Wanted. Rook 
J" " 1 anviweers and AOKN I'.S tllroughout the UNWED 
STATES, at the above wages, For Circulaiw, giving full par¬ 
ticulars, address 

tkW-rt S. F. FRENCH fe CO., 121 Nassau Sk, N. Y. 


Cotton 


W/pat 


FffU/fs & i/tGL TABLES 


IPll HIT G A T H E It K It.— G.mdwinM Patent Fruit 
I ’ Gatiierer, nt N. II. I’HKI-F’S New Hardware Stor®. No. 21 
Buffalo St., Rochester. It i* all von can wish it to be, Sent hr 
Express, at 37 rts. each, or ?|j 0 per dosen 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

VKW YORK, Oot. 13—Ft.oto — There i* a good demand for 
export and home consumption with light receipts, and price* 
have again advanced hie. At the clo-e there were no sellers at, 
inside quotations .Sale* at 55,9nmil.lll tor superline State- 
M.2K'i 6 45 for extra State; t6,90(u Ij.lil ton superfine W -etern; 13 ' 
30 a 6,85 tor common to medium extra Western: A5 for 

shipping brand* extra found lumped Ohio, and Wl.&t •/ is.2B for 
trade brand* do,- tb# market cl'wlug firm Canadian flour hie 
better, sale* at $fl,.Vxoi8,fg. for Ciunmtin, and $6.8il/i8.00 for good 
to choice extra. Rye floor qniitiqpe* iulet and steady ut JS,w m 
4,62 Ter inuo-.-.r to clioiiN- Corn TrlMl steady esl-- kI J3 9,/ for 
Brandv'xlne *H;8J fill Marsh'- calorie, and L't.- ifor .Inrsey 

Grain—W heat market without materia! change in prices 
with a fail deuiandforexport and home enosumpflnn.iitid nfair 
husinesx doing tor speenln’ion. Cart, of the Mile* were in store 
Sale*Chicago spiing at $1,16 ./.t. 22 , Milwaukee at ?I.I<X-/ 1 , 2 ( 1 , am 
her Iowa At $1.7-V//1.28, choir/-tn-iv do at 8 hjjC/z'LSiU winter red 
Western, part in vdora. nt Sl.3W l.37; amber Michigan at. 8L87 
@1.30. chotve umber kontunky^t Sl.dlCrl.il; amber Sheboygan 
at$i,. 3 n; while ll'lnili* at$l,45. and white Michigan at $t <r.,n 
1.50. Rye firm, wiles at *<fjT3c bit State an,I Western at C7(ii\T2 
Barley steady, sale* Stete At $ 1 , 1 ,tea 1,22 Barley mall firmer; 
sates at $1,40. Reas nominal at 96c Corn mips firmer, with a 
gnn/i bn<iuo“« fining for exoortan .1 hnm« conaiimptlnn. sales at 
»U<M»e for shipping mfxrdtWesteru 37o/C2c tor Kaatern; 4 ',)fli '5 
for damaged amJheated Western; 67'c for prime yellow We-,tern 
and MVfihc for white Western, (hit* role* dull, sale* At 46 m 
68 c for .leisey, Caniglu, Western and State 

PKOvieioyg—Pork market rulto. active and firmer, iqles a» $12 
755613.1*1 for mess $11,7.5 / 12,do for prime mess, $1) .Kitojll 75 
for prune, $11.50 for tldh mess, and 31.3,60 for clear. Reel 
steady ; sales at $5,6il .z(7,lin fir country f/rlfne : $ft«llil. 7 fi for 
country mvh*. $l '2 / |.3.74 fill re-packed do. SI-'l.'/Vu U.K? 1 /, for 
extra meg*. I’riine mesa beef to fight ruq e-f and nominal 
Beef hams steady and In moderate demand, -ales at $liVai|« 
Cot meals are in modwratii doiniind and prices easier, sales at 
4' i c'd ,,c for Waste/ u and oit.v abuuldnrs, 7y d ,z 7 ..c for hams. 
Snmked nioats steady And unchanged Rae.on Bide* inactive 
Lard market rule* steady and firm, nalpswereal lli'.i li)N.c. tor 
No 1 . choice Butter rules steady at I$oll7e for Ohio, and 19 
(r/ 22 > 4 c tor Mato. Cheene rules steady and in fan deimtud, and 
Belli i • t HS 'ddlx'c for common to choice 

Ahiiks Quiet, and steady; sains at $7,12**/ 7.mi tor Poto, and 
$7,37Vj5- 7,.37’v for [teirla. 

Hoc* -file market i* comparatively quiet but prices are 
steady; n/C— of lUi) Imle* At li./Ufic for fair to prune. 1)1(1 are 
neglected and nominal. 

ALBANY, Hot. IS - Front /yn Mbal—T he rain storm ba» 
teudeil tncherk out door tmsities*, ami but little ns vet ho.* been 
done in flour, which is *till in small supply aud firmly held. 
Corn meal unchanged 

Chain -There i* hot little wheat, offering, and the market 
rules very firm Winter led State is held at $1,805iiJ,33. Sale* 
prime ttiidc Michignn at $1,63 Our market for corn is very 
firm, iinrltnuliud v for prime, with a good demand Sales W'w(- 
ern Mixed at 62for heated and 69 for sound prime. Rye steady, 
with ilc* State at 76. Barley i* without important change. 
We notlfe a -ale made on Saturday ol Camilla at $ 1 , 20 , on tho 
spot, and this morning a few bag lot* of State, about 1.000 bu , at 
$ 1,10 toi two rowed, and $1,15 for four rowod Oat* dull and 
quiet al 65 for State 

HUFFALO, OCT 11. Fi.oiTu -ln good demand, with limited 
T^Salc;, Mrilerdn.v 474 bids, al. Srt.H7.), tor extra Indiana 
afloat; $6 tor Illlncil;- whits and red wheat, mixed; $ 3 , 7,3 for rod 
wheal (Uiiir $ 6,40 for /lenlile extra Snulliern Illinois; $. 5 ,.30 for 
Canada Siring Rye Flmir-Tho marker quiet with hot lit tin 
doing ; nominal at $.V28r<i:$S.«0, and $3 7« tor very choice 

Whkat—S tca/ly, with r:tirnmmin». of transact tonSale* white 
Kentucky ut IJWc, ret winter at, I3)a; white Ohio at I23v red 
winter At uneto 1290 ; No 1 while Michigan at 120c, amber Mich 
at 120 o, rert winter lllinota at liac. Corn —In fair demand for 
freight arid ilixtilling Sales hot at 4ue, Western mixed at. 47u 
prime Illinois River ut i* , ,c, and prime vellow nt Clc. t»at« - 
Sale* at 47c tor No. I Chicago, Bariev -Firm at 105 lor Canada, 
with an upward tendency. Supply light. Ky #—Nominal ut tide 
for sound and f*5n tor uunmiii l Western 

Pkab-Iu lair ilcinaud with light supply, aud nominal at 76c 
for Canada 

Bka.n* The market, dull and pric»s lower. Quoted at $l,S0ri) 
1,7s for lair to choice. 

Skkji* In moderate demand at $1.9) for Canada, and 51 75 for 
niinoi* and Ohio Timothr, Belgian Timothy at $2,2rt. Clover $5. 
Flaxueei) nominal at Sl,li2‘i. 

Pro viapixs-Market quint for most kinds, except hams and 
lard, for which there iH a fair demand at improved prices. Pork 
—heavy mess park,$tl.lt0; light mess pork.$10,Ik). Sugar-cured 
hams, sacked, linn at 9c, plain hams, He. Prime lard firm nt »c- 
Shouldeis, fte. White fish, $2,75. Trout, $3,iJ0. No Mess Beef 
in market and nn demand for it, Chcofle Bm at 8 u '.ic, with 
an upward tendency. Receipts from dairymen lair. The stock 
here aud in the country is light.— Courier. 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, aud all the blessings of Civilization. 

1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80,120,160 Acres and 
wards, in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 


Draper and bailor 

10 FKOJX'T ST BU JET, ROCUKSTKIl , J\ 


I^lwY ic H’M SELF-A OT I iV<4 

CATTLE OR STOCK PUMP. 

l*n.tent«cl Sept. IO, 1S«1. 

Tuih Pump (illustrated and itescrthed on first page nf this 
P!‘l>«''i) (9, what farmers hare long wauled, and will "(Hi the 
lull. It has already hc-i-n introduced and la in conrt.int, two in 
several States, giving entire satisfaction. 

Hie Cylinders, or ne.ting parts ot these Pumps, eon lie obtain- 
ed, with t.ie right to use them, and all instruct dips for putting 
in, at $12 each, by *ddre-*ing thesubscribcr, and any number of 
person* wanting ten or more Pumps, cun Imre them put in all 
complete, ut, from $20 to $ 2 . 5 , aqd warranted, I {r~ All Pninns 
are warrauted to give good satisfaction Addr. ** all nrilers to 
I’KTEIt FftAF.lt 1‘stntre, 

West Springfield. Eric Co , Pa. 

t County and State Right* for s/ile, and responsible Agents 
wanted to stdl territory * ™ 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offer, OINT LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying along tho whole liue of their Railroad, 700 MILES 
IN LENGTH, upon themost Favorable Terms for enabling Farmers, Manufac¬ 
turers, Mechanics and Workingmen to make for themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies a competency, and a HOME they can call THEIR OWN, as will 
appear from the following statements: 


ILLINOIS. 

Is about equal m extent to England, with a popu 
lation of 1,722,660, and a soil capable of supporting 20, 
000 , 000 . No suite in the Valley of the Mississippi oltera 
so groat an inducement to the settler as the State of Ill¬ 
inois, Thorn r.i no purtol tho world where all the condi¬ 
tions of climate and sou *o admirably combine to pro 
duoo those two great .staples, Cou.v and Whkat. 

CLIMATE. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such Im¬ 
mediate rn-nit* from Ills labor ns on these deep, rich, 
loamy rioib. cultivated with bo much eaae. 'Hie climate 
from the extreme southern part of the State to tho Terre 
Haute, Alton nnd St. 1 /onis Railroad, a distance of near 
ly 200 hides, is well adapted te Winter. 

WHEAT, COEN, COTTON TOBACCO. 

Peaches, P«ar 8 , Tomatoes, and every variety or fruit 
and vegetable.-; is grown in great, abundance, from 
which Chicago nod other Northern markets are fur 
nished from four to >ax weeks earlier than their mi me¬ 
diate vicinity. Between the. Term Haute. Alton and St 
I/ni.s Railway and the Kankakee and Illinois Rivers, 
(a dist-mi'e of 1 in miles on tin) Branch, and 13Q nodes 
on tho Main Trunk.) lies the great Corn aud Stock raia 
ing portion of tho State. 

THE ORDINARY YIELD 

of Corn is from 50 to 80 bushels per acre. Cattle, 
Horses, Mules, Sheep nnd Hogs are raised hero at a 
small coat, aud yield largo pro Iks. It is believed that 
no cwtion of country present* greater inducements for 
Dairy Farming than the Prairies of Illinois, a branch of 
farming to which but little attention has boon paid, ami 
which must yield sure pndltublo results. Between 
tho Kankakee and Illinois Rivers, and Chicago nnd 
Bunleith, (a distance of 66 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles by the Main Trunk.) Timothy liny, Spring Wheat, 
Corn, 

OATS, BARLEY, RYE, BUCKWHEAT, 

And rs-t/dcMes vuifesd > the climate, are n reduced in great 
abundance. The northern Jiortinn of Illinois U about the. 
climate vf /Vn.e/N wuo, while the southern pan has the 
climate of Kentucky and Virginia, giving a variety of 
tem/'errU ure. in the State, .suited to almost retry product of 
the United States, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 

Thu Agricultural products of Illinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The Wheat crop of 1S61 was 
estimated at 86 . 000,000 bush els. while the Corn Crop 
yields not le.-ts than 110,060,000 bushels besides the 
crop of Oats, Barley , Rye, Buckwheat. Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flux, Itotnp, Peas, Glo¬ 
ver, Cabbage, Rests, Tobacco, ttorghelm, Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, fee., which go to swell the vast uggru 
gate of production in this t'erttlo region. Over Four 
Million tons of produce were sent out the State of Illinois 
during the past year. 

STOCK RAISING. 

Iu Central and Southern Illinois uncommon advan¬ 
tages are presented for the extension of Stock raising. 
AH kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Hogs, fee., of 
the best breeds, yield handsome profits ; large fortune's 
have already been made, and the Ueld Is open for others 


to enter with the fairest prospects of like results. Djurt 
Farmlno also presents its inducements to many. 

CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 

The eiperivumU in t'ottrih rnltuee are of very great 
promise. Commencing in latitude 39 dry. §0 min' (sec 
Mattoon on the iiranch, and Atmtnipliot t t.n the Main 
Line), the Company ««•//.< thousands of acres well adapted 
to the perfection, of this fdrr- A sopfer hairing a family 
ofynrmg children, can Pirn their youthful labor to c most 
profitable, account in (hegrowth and /.wfinhim nf thii plant 

MINING AND MANUFACTURES. - ’ 

The great resources of tie- Mate, in Coal, Iron. Lead, 
Zinc, Potter'S Clay, Limestone, Fundiitone, fee., fee., arc 
almost untouched ; they await the arrival of enterpris¬ 
ing and onergotic men accustomed tn convert them into 
gold. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Railroads intersect, the whole Flute. $ 1 15 ,000,000 Ima 
boon invested !n completing the great net work that 
links every part of the Slat*' into immediate connection 
with thn surrounding Slates and the directost thorough 
faros of couunerco, 

THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 

Traverses the whole length of tho state, fnwu the basks 

of tho MisaiBaippi and l.uk • Michigan to the Ohio._ 

As its tiamo imports, the Railroad runs through tho cen¬ 
tre nr the State, and ou either side of tin- road along its 
whole length lie the lands offered for Bale. 

TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 

From the unprecedented advantages this Company 
offers, it U not surprising that it should have already 
disposed 1,300,080 acres ofland. It j« now nailing at 
the rate of 5,000 acres per week. Tho population along 


JpRUNINO OR SHEEP-TOE SHEARS 


BOTn EDGES STEEL- 
Price, $1,50 a pair, or $16,00 a dozen, sent by Express. Satisfac¬ 
tion warranted. 

-cu N. II. PHELPS, No. 21 Buffalo St., Rochester, N. T. 


E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lj'ons N Y 


TUII CATTLK MAIIKETW. 

NEW VOItK, Dot 7.—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows; 

BKBK OATTLK. 

Firet quality. .^ owt. $S.25ffi9,0o 

Ordinary quality,. 7, 80008,26 

Oommon quality,. 6,5«Vui7,0iJ 

loferwr quality. 5,00(s)6,SO 

COWS AND CALVES. 

First quality.$45,000680,00 

Ordinary quality. 4i1,00(S)45,00 

Common quality. 3u,(XXa,'35,00 

Inferior quality,. 25,iXX.a/28,00 

VEAL CALVES 

First quality,. $4 16 « frffi 

Ordinary quality,. 4?i<<iW 

Common quality,. 

Inferior quality,. 4 @4><£o 

SRKKP AXD LAMBS. 

Prime quAlity, . & head $-t.50tof5,50 

Ordinary. 3..vGii4,rtO 

Common,. 3,00503,50 

Inferior. 2,76(3)3,00 

SWINE. 

Corn-fed. S.»i((()4tio 

Still-fed,. 8ticaiSj?o 

Very poor,. 2jJ®3 o 

rnuuHTO?!, Oot.' 9 —At market l,300 Beef Cattle, 560 
Store* 4 . 214,1 Sheep nnd Lambs, Mi Swine. 

Beki 1 CArri B—Price*, extra, $6,50 x41,00; first quality, $6,25(<a 
O.OO: second do, $6.0oSo,00: third do, $4,60(a)5,00. 

WoMKixu Oxen— flu), $120, $l30(« lti) 

MiloB Cows—$471,149, common, $lfe.;)19 
Vs al Calves —$0.oo .rit,nt.i 

Stoke/.. Yearling, $r,U02t'8,i)0; Two yeara old, $14015; Three 
years old, JlKatiS. 

Hides - 7;<«7»ic IQ Tb. Tallow - 7;<07Kc, 

Pki.ts—$ o,87((iil,00, each. Calf Skins—8(S9e ® ft. 

8bkkb ano Lauhs —$l,60(n>2,00; extra, $2,60*3,50. 

Swink—S tores, wholesale, 0 (;(Oo ; retail. oJiOc. Fat HogB, 
undressed, none. Still-fed, noue. Spring Pig's, 3 (aHc; retail. 


r |'M) I>I11,1,KItS.—Wanted by an experienced man, a 
1 mill to work on -harn«, or to telco the charge of a Custom 
Mill. Address JAMKS \TKST, Miller, Geneva, Out. Oo., N. Y. 


fl RAIMI VINKS FOR SALK—40 be-t Native varie 
1 ties, at the lowest rates. Send for a Catalogue 
Address R. B. SIIA W, Trenton Falla, Oneida Co., N. Y 


iTOR SALK—COTSWOLD RA.MS, bred from import- 
n od shoep, at $11 each 

606 - 21 . EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG, Flori.la, N. Y. 


A 1JOOK OF THRILLING INTERRST.-IU 

Moms tx ruE Rkiiii. Akmv — By an impref-sed Nbw- 
Yokkkk. Price 60 cents. J 11 it published hr ... 

665--'t A. S BARNES A BURK. 51 fe 53 John St.. New York. 


(iKOROK MiKiiMAX •■OKI' woa born in Rochester on the 20th of 
January, 1837, Our acquaintance began in April. 18.53, when liq 
entered the Roral Nkw-T oio;kk to acquire u knowledge of the 
art of printing. As a lad, Gkokue was distinguished for bis 
affability and kindly courtesy. Genial in temperament, neat io 
person, attentive to buslnes-;, he soon made friends, and these 
were firmly held. After tu*. -lug a briefs,* mou tk* inobUintng 
certain information In the rudimentary portion of his chosen 
profession, we find he had so won upon tho esteem of his em¬ 
ployer as to receive promotion upon tho ••pay-roll" r,f the 
oflioe. In ftict, inspection i>r the •• Ledger" through the 
entire time lie remained in the Roral office gives ample 
proof of his habits of Industry, and we thiuk no better cer¬ 
tificate of character, as regards tho working capacities of an 
individual, can be obtained than some ot' these old, cast away 
ledgers might furnish. Grorok served his apprentioeshipfuily, 
and labored tor some time thereafter ou tho Rural, when he 
imbibed the idea of learning the occupation of a machinist llis 
new trade proving inimical to his physical formationjbe aban¬ 
doned it, reluming to his former employment. About this 
period ho was siozed with the fever so prevalent among that 
portion of the nation known os •' Young, America," and under 


B arton & miklenkr wax awarded the First 
Premium, nt the Statu Fair, on Com statu, l| U y, and 
Straw CutUiro, ;»ri'l Chopping Axe... First premium oa Cur- 
Kiluu T«m|«, 

All kind H,,f MEi'll A NIPS’ TOOLS, AGIUCVLTUIUL IM- 
PLEM ENTS, and HARD WARE generally, at. the Old Stand, 
first bulldtoK West Of Main St, Bri/tge, Kuchestor. N. i All 
a rticle* O f our manufacture warranted 66 . 5 -tJt 

J^EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wheeler & Wilson Manuf cturiug Co. 

Were awarded tho First Premium at tho Great International 
Exhibition, London, 1882, 

Principal Ollier, 503 Broadway, _>Vic 1 Vrfc. 

is. w PIUBLE, a i/,/ii 1 , Royhcstsa \. v. 

Y^OUNG OTKN OF NEW YOIIK andOANADA! 
I llie.N Y Central Commercial Collage, established 18.58 of- 
by recent acquisition^, the comb,net uivsntegos of all Com¬ 
mercial Institutions, concentrated In a course of Instruction of 
the most thorough and practical character Puce ,>r Tuition 
one-fourth In*! than similar Gol'egos. Agents and Oup nsi/o id- 
etu.' wanled. U. A WALWORTH, L L. B.. Pnucipi, 

Romo. Oneida Co N Y v ’ 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT-ON LONG CREDIT 

80 Acres at $10,00 per acre, with iutcrest at 6 per cent, 
anuaaliy upon the following terras: 

Gash Payment,.. .$48 00 

Payment in one year,. 48 00 

“ “ two years,. 48 00 

“ “ three “ . 48 00 

1 .236 00 

< 224 00 

* . 212 00 

‘ . 200 00 

AtlUfoss LAN 


seven 


seven 





























































































ZWc £uMi$her U the Public 


And yet he must do this; else it were better for him 
that ;i mill-stone were hanped about bis neck and he 
were cast into the depths of the sea. Anything is 
belter than to be a teacher with no morale, no true 
ideal — a teacher for the salary. Cut certainly* I 
would not have teachers without salaries. Would 
that, they w r ere as well paW as singers and dancers. 
Rut no one should be a leather who does not see a 
higher end of his labors than his salary. No one 
should be a teacher who cannot maintain enthusiasm 
in his profession, and keep his own soul at a good 
healthy moral temperature, though the parents of 
his pupils are as cedd towards him as a Siberian 
winter. Then ministers are not always your helpers 
as they should be. They are busy with many cares 
and labors. Many of them, perhaps, feel less inter¬ 
est in the schools, because, in the nature of things, 
the common school cannot be made a sectarian in¬ 
stitution; but whatever be the cause, the ministers 
and the schools both suffer from the neglect of which 
I hear teachers complain. The minister has no 
other opportunity of usefulness more important than 
that opened to him in the public schools. It is a 
sad mistake to neglect it. 

One other difficulty moRt teachers have to contend 
with; they cannot go on with the. same class of pu- 
pilB till the course of school education is completed. 
One teacher is always in the rudiments, another on 
the next step above, and so on up to the highest 
grades of study. In such ceaseless repetition of 
labor, there is danger that custom and routine will 
make the spirit dull and heavy. Many a teacher 
has taken a life-sleep upon the repetitious monotony 
of liis occupation. Conscientious persons may fall 
here, grow weary of unvaried toil, lose sight of 
what ought to make them as men inspired, and fall 
asleep. 

A friend of mine lives near some manufactories 
which are visited by many travelers; he is the busi¬ 
est of working men, but yet. he will go with his 
friends, and show them all the curiosities; this he 
has done for years in despite of the monotony; and 
he does it, as one remarked lately, just as though 
each wonder was as fresh to him as to his visitors 
who had never seen it before; lie even makes all 
believe that they have given him rare opportunity 
of new enjoyment; aud indeed to him it is new en¬ 
joyment, for lie so loves all men that be has enjoy¬ 
ment, in their joy. .So the teacher must guard him-' 
pelf by loving his pupils, and be prepared to go 
through with an exercise for Ibe fiftieth time, as 
though it were a fresh novelty; and this can be done 
only by fixing the ideal of teaching in bis heart. It 
must be fixed there, or restive, roguish children, and 
indifferent parents, and repetitious exercises will 
turn the teacher into a guide-post, a lifeless fixture 
to direct poor, little weary travelers up the hill of 
science.— G. W. Ilosmer , D. D. 


lilt 


JUST UNDER THE GUNS, 


11 Just under the guns”—I am trying to read, 

But strangely the tetter* grow dim, 

Through the len# of n tear the danger appals, 

The picture look* lurid and grim, 

I fancy uiy hoy quickly traces these lines 
On his knapwk laid over his knee, 

« Dear mother, the foe U now fairly in sight, 

Their fire from the ramparts we see.” 

And i* it for this that I waited and watched, 

Since clasping the soft, childish hand, 

1 guided his feet safely over the way, 

Through the changes of sweet baby-land ? 
Watched ever to pluck from his pathway the thorn, 
Shielded ever from sorrow and care, 

And pillowed In slcknes* bis head on my i' part - 
Blewiug softly, while slumbering there ? 

For this—taught hitu ever how glorious life 
Might ho made by a will strong and true ; 

How the battle is fouglxl and the victory won, 

Where the power joins the purpose to do. 

But stay—how is this—such weakness and fear, 

How I shiver in womanish fright; 

Have 1 strangely forgotten the One who will watch 
Charlie "under the guns*all the night? 

That Sentinel sleepless, forever on gnard, 

With the stars for His lantern aglow, 

The world for His round, its people His care, 

And sin for His treacherous foe. 

Whose tegt never falter, whose eye never sleeps 
Over those we entrust to His care ; 

To Him and His vigil ray child I commit, 

And seal the dear charge with u prayer. 

If soon it should please the great Master of all 
To order him off up above, 

He knows the sweet password to open the way, 

Even Jieaca, His blood and HU iove ; 

And if the dark road is just under the guns, 

1 11 ask only this for tny ton, 

That the angels may cheer him, the promise support. 
Till thus heaven of glory is non. 


OiTT* Fall OnmpFt 


LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF GLASS! 
FYING MAN ” 


RECRUITS WANTED FOR THE RURAL ERIGADE 


This is the subject of an important article in the 
Christian Review, which might well circulate more 
extensively in our city. The editor dwells iu the 
midst of us, as well aa the author. 

The article is opposed to the dogma of Fome na¬ 
turalists that “ there is no radical difference between 
man and animals in respect to language,” and also 
,! that the similarities of voice existing between 
allied species of animals, are precisely analogous to 
the similarities between articulate languages belong¬ 
ing to a common stock of the human family. Of 
course these naturalists maintain that there is no 
essential difference between man and the animals 
around him, so that ho is to be classed and described 
as an animal; in tmlb, by their decision, a mere 
animal. This is a very exhilirating announcement 
to noble-spirited men, glorying in their almost 
divine accomplishments. The most important of 
their animal brelhren are distinguished quadrupeds, 
at least the most exalted and refined are these, from 
the frog to the ox, elephant, and orang outang 
Indeed, a distinguished naturalist of high character, 
has said of the dog, as an illustration of animal 
characteristics, the following:—“A close study of 
the dog might satisfy every one of the similarity of 
his (the dog’s) impulses with those of man, and that, 
those impulses are regulated in a manner which dis¬ 
closes psychical faculties in every respect of the same 
kind as those of man.” And this is made more im¬ 
pressive by the addition—“ Though ail these facul¬ 
ties do not make a philosopher of him, (the dog,) 
they certainly place him, in that respect, upon a 
level with a considerable proportion of poor hu¬ 
manity.” It were enough to reply to such views, 
that, no man has ever seen or found the least proof 
of moral feeling, the least sense of right and wrong, 
the least display of moral obligation, in the dog or 
any quadruped, or mere animal. This moral sense 
is the distinguishing property or power of man, 
which separates him from all mere animals. But, 
let the ariicle reply to such assumed equality of 
powers, "then they (the mere animals) have ft 
moral nature, and have rights, and are entitled to a 
government of law, and horse-breakers are kid¬ 
nappers, und butchers are murderers. 11' this con¬ 
clusion be denounced as absured, then it follows 
that the ‘considerable proportion of humanity’ 
referred teas ‘upon a level’ with animals, have 
also no rights which an educated man is bound to 
respect.” There is no resistance to be offered to this 
reasoning, by any one, who may reject even both 
parts of it. The assumption, above given, is 
eutirely at fault, absurd and ridiculous. 

In the article, the system ol signs used by men is 
divided into "signs of emotion aud signs of ideas,” 
an excellent, truthful, division. The signs of emo¬ 
tion are shared by the higher animals with man, 
being necessary for their benefit, never changed, 
capable of very little improvement, very limited, 
instinctive, and thus appearing iu different ways in 
different animals, being as it is ever named, a 
" natural language 

The signs of ideas, or articulate language, is 
" highly conversational in its structure,” capable of 
great variety and improvement, “involving abstrac¬ 
tion, generalization and judgment,”and in its “laws, 
Conditions, and uses,” entirely removed from those 
emotional exhibitions already defined and admitted 
to exist in mere animals as well as in the human 
race. 

These remarks may direct some thinking minds 
to the interesting article of the Christian Jicvievo, 
No. 07, and the object of this notice be attained. 
The reader will be satisfied from the various rela¬ 
tions of articulate language among nations near and 
remote, traced iu the artiele with clearness and 
power, that overpowering proofs are given of the 
close relationship and unity oi origin of a vast num¬ 
ber of different peoples. c. i>. 


Tns Last Quarter of Vol. XIII of the IioR.ii, Nkw-Yorre R 
commenced tivo weeksapo — with October. Asa large number 
of subscriptions expire this week, (all which have No. 0i>3 
printed after their address.) we would remind those interested 
that a prompt renewal is necessary to secure the uninter¬ 
rupted continuance of the paper. We hope they, and thou- 
sands of would be subscribers, will avail themselves of the 
favorable opportunity now presented to renew or subscribe 
Single, Club and Trial Subscriptions are now in order and 
respectfully solicited. 


THE BEST, AT HALF PRICE! 

fjr” In order to introduce it more readily to the notice and 
support of comparative strangers, preparatory to the com¬ 
mencement. of a new volume, we haTe concluded to offer the 
Rural NkwYokkkr for the ensuing Quarter—Oct 1st to 
January, 13 numbers—at. ONLY Half Prick, thus placing it 
within the reach and means of all non-subscribers who wish 
to give it a fair trial. We will send 4 copies for $l;8for 
$3; 12 for $3; 20 for $5, Ac., and mail to as many persons 
and pout offices as desired. W r e cannot make a farthing’g 
direct profit, yet shall be glad to thus circulate 5.000 to 20,non 
tidal copies—for, though we may lose temporarily, it is be¬ 
lieved the bread thus cast abroad will return ere long, while 
thousands of families will be benefited by making the acquaint- 
tance of the Rural and becoming permanent subscribers. 


We ask its friends all over the land to aid in circulating tbo 
Rural's Campaign Quarter. Almost any one can readily 
obtain from 4 to 20 subscribers. "Where there’s a will 
there's a-way,” and have not its friends in the East and West, 
North and South, the will to extend the circulation and use¬ 
fulness of the favorite Rural Wkkklt of America? Who 
will aid in recruiting for the Rural Brigade? 


1U A N B lilt BY PLANTS for sale bv the subscriber 
J P. 1). CHILSON, Bellingham, Mans. 


MY WAR CONTRIBUTION. 


rrtKF.lCS AND SEEDLING STOCKS.— JOHN 
l GOUNDRY, (Pmuerly Bristol A Williams,) Dansville. 
I.ivinglon Co.. N. Y., iu vitas the attention of 

Planters. Nurserymen and Dealers, 
to liis fine -fork ol Pi-ur, Plum, and Apple Reedlingx. Also. 
2 year old Standard und Dwarl n-ar Tree* of leading varieties, 
which he otlois for the Full und Spring trade, cheap for ca>U, 
665-j.StJ JOHN’ GO UN DRY, JJansville, f.iv. Co , N. Y. 


I had actually subscribed five hundred dollars! 
Not in all the history of my givings was there a par¬ 
allel to this. Five hundred dollars! I looked atthe 
filled-up check, after cutting it free from its blank 
companions, with fond, reluctant eyes, ere passing 
it to oilier hands; yet I was not the grudging giver 
this little hesitation implied. My heart was in the 
cause of national honor and national safety; and in 
sacrificing something for my country, I was but dis¬ 
charging a patriotic duly. This was my contribu¬ 
tion to a fund our citizens were raising fur hospital 
and sanitary needs. If double the sum had been 
required of mo, double would have been given. 

"So much for my country!” 1 said in thought with 
a feeling of self approval. 1 felt that I was a better 
and truer man for the act, " If every one would do 
as well according to their circumstances.” There 
came a slight chill to my enthusiasm, consequent on 
the thought that I was doing so much more, accord¬ 
ing to my ability, than other people. I had Been the 
subscription paper. It bore the record of no larger 
contribution than mine. Two citizens only had put 
down their names for five hundred dollars. 

“To have given equally,” I said to mystdij "Mr. 
Harland should have made his contribution a thou¬ 
sand dollars Instead of five hundred; and Grant 
should at least have come up to my figures, dollar 
for dollar; he is quite as well off as I am. Then, as 
for Tompkins, I can't see how he had courage to 
write down fifty, in the face of ball' a dozen poorer 
men, who each gave their hundred. But we have a 
test of patriotism in this; and know where to put 
men. Love of couulry is a fine thing to talk about, 
but when sacrifice is asked, how rarely do we find 
word and deed in harmony.” 

It is the most natural thing in the world to let 
speech betray our thoughts. As 1 moved about, 
friends and acquaintances, a word dropped here 
and a sentence, there, revealed the secret of iny self- 
approval; and 1 doubt not that nearly all of them 
understood what was going on in my mind—how 1 
considered my contribution to the war fund, taking 
means in account, as the largest made by any man 
in the town. For ine, five hundred dollars was a 
large sum to give away. Tens, twenties, and an 
occasional fifty, under the pressure of public calls 
for church or charitable needs, had passed on 
through the carelessly-loosened parse strings, tha* 
drew back again with increasing tightness on the 
diminished gold; but giving after this liberal and 
exhausting style was altogether a new experience. 
I felt something poorer on account thereof, and be¬ 
gan to meditate economies. When I paid a thou¬ 
sand dollars for a pair of horses no impression like 
this was perceived; not even when one of them got 
injured by a fall, and 1 parted with him for one hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars. Here was a dead loss of 
three hundred and fifty dollar?; but in lace of noth¬ 
ing so like a sense, of poverty touched me as in the 
face of my contribution to Ibe hospital and sanitary 
fund. I did not feel poorer for the three hundred 
dollars expended in preparing and slocking my fish 
pond, though the money paid therefor was a sunk 
investment, every dollar; nor for the six or seven 
hundred paid for summer houses, garden statuary, 
and fancy work about my grounds and dwelling. 
All this, being for my own gratification, 1 could 
afford. The expense was calculated, and taken as a 
thing of course. Hut this five hundred dollar gift to 


TMPflOVBD BUTTER PACKAGE. 
J- PATENTED SETT, a. 1868 . 

This is a cheap ami durable Package, so constructed with a 
lining of MICA on the lUHtde. iin to -court' all the advantae.cn ef 
glass. with llie llghtlicr* and durability of u wooden package. 

il will preserve I he Lutier Letter than tutus ni ffrliiiiH, as there 
In AVi J.ots from fSoalragt, Hint the butter is tlot spoilt by corning 
in contact with the wood 

The mm- of thin Package will secure to the Dairymen pay for 
tbo I’ac.kngc m itiiidurL. undileimlie cleansed as easily an* 
Stmtem Gin-c Jar, arid can he Used lor years until worn out, 
t- tine favour the expense of n«w PaH-mri-s every season. 

t -y Stale. County, arid Town High!.-- lor sale »>V 

A. T. I’KCk’, Patentee. 

Scott, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1862. 0W-l.lt 


600 . 000 ,,AlB ob t«?l le agents > 

LLOYDS NEW STEEL PLATE COUNTY COLORED 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

CAN AD IS, AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 

From recent.surreys, completed Aug. id, ise2, cost $20,000 to 
engrave it and one year's time, 

Superior to an v MU map ever made by Colton or Mitchell, and 
wo I le nt th.) low price of tifly couth, 370,000 names are engraved 
on this map. 

It in not only a County Map, but it is alee a 

COUNTY A M> RAILROAD M AV 

of the United Stole* and Canada* combined tn one. giving 
EVERY RAILROAD STATION, 
and distances between. 

Guarantee any woman or man $.3 to $15 per day, and will take 
hack all map* inat cannot be wold, and refund the u oney. 

Send for $1 worth to try, 

Printed instruction-! how to can vane well, furnished all our 
- 

W,mvti:i>—W hpiMnte Agents for our Maps in every State, 
California. Canada, England, France, and Cuba, A tortune may 
be raado with a lew hundred dollars capital. No competition, 

J. T. LLOYD, No I6i Broadway, New Yoik 

The War Department u-e* our Map of Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, coat SlUO.nilO, on which i« marked Antiehim 
Creek, Sliarpst.urg. Maryland Heights. Williamsport Ferry, 
Khoren-vlllc. Nolands Ford, unit a 1 other-, on the Potnmar, 
nod every other place tn Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
or money refunded. 

LLOYD’S 

TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF KENTUCKY, 
OHIO, INDIANA, ami ILLINOIS, 

is the only authority for General Buell atid the War Depart¬ 
ment. Money refunded to any one finding an error in it.— 
Price 50 cents. 

IFrorn the Tribune, Aug- 2 ] 

"[.LOYDS MAP OF VIRGINIA, MARYLAND. AND 
PENNSYLVANIA."— This Mali ia very large, I tn C0atisbut25 
cents, and is the hr:,I whir/, canhe purchased, 

LLOYD’S GREAT MAP ov Tint MISSISSIPPI RIVER— 
From actual surveys by l apis Bait, and Win. Bowen. Missis- 
>i|> i River Pilot., of St. Louie, Mo., show* everv man’s planta¬ 
tion and owner’s name trorn St Lome to the GuJf of Mexico — 
I 850 miles—every sand bar, bland, town, landing, and all 
places 20 miles back from the river — colored in counties and 
States. Price, SI in wheels. $2, pocket form, aud $2.50 on liuen. 
with rollcih. Ready Sept. 20. 

Navy DEPARTMENT. WuiihincUm, Sept. 17; 1862. 

J. T. Lnoyii — Sir Send me your Map of the Jliwum-ippi 
River, with priy per hundred copier Rear-Admiral Gluts II 
Davie, commanding thu Mississippi squadron, is authorized to 
nurclia.se as many aw are require,! for use of that squadron. 

C65-3t GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 


NAMES OF EMINENT MEN, &c.-ENIGMATIC. 


[The particulars in parentheses are given as a little assistance 
to the finding out.] 

1. An English king who was beheaded—an exclamation of 
surprise. (A modern novelist) 

2. An Anglo Scottish king—the beautiful produee of a 
worm—one of the midland counties of England. (A trav¬ 
eler, who died within the last ten years ) 

3 . a prophet of the Old Testament—a resortof rabbits. (A 
modern novelist) 

4 A great emperor of Spain—the second mechanical power. 
(A modern Irish novelist ) 

5. An ancient prophet—a sweetheart. (Another modern 
Irish novelist) 

6. An English prince of the blood royal —a worker in 
metals. (A modern English novelist ) 

7. A disbelieving apostle—a county town in the North of 
England. (A modern historian ami essayist.) 

8. The name of eight kings of England—a Scottish church 
—a color. (A poet of the last century.) 

9. A kind of badge, worn ns an ornament by Charles I—an 
emperor of Rome—a town of Sweden, near a famous silver 
mine. (A living novelist,) 

10 A king who hated tobacco—a Welsh county. (A mod¬ 
ern Scottish poet.) 

11. An Irish hog—an island off the coast of Wales. (A 
Scottish poet of last century.) 

12. The Christian name of a great English warrior and 
statesman—a worker of precious metals. (A writer of the 
last century.) 

Answer in two weeks. 


Teachers, it is your profession I would magnify, 
and in order to this, let me lead you to contemplate 
the true ideal of it It is of great, importance to us 
to be familiar with the highest ideals of our calling 
or profession. The lawyer, the physician, the editor, 
have each a noble profession, if nobly practiced; 
and they ought to have frequent seasons of thought 
upon the ideal of their occupations, lest by the in¬ 
fluence of routine and custom, they sink into ignoble 
money makers. The lawyer should he a minister of 
justice between man and man; the physician a min¬ 
ister of healing mercy to the sick and bruised and 
broken in body; and the editor a quiekener of gen¬ 
eral intelligence, and a voice for truth, right and 
humanity. The true morale of professional life 
should be an open vision to them every day. The 
clergyman will sink into a mere master of religious 
forms and ceremonies, a declaimin’of solemn phrases, 
a sanctified showman, unless daily he climbs up by 
thought aud prayer, and contemplates the ideals of 
his profession; nothing else can save him from sink¬ 
ing into formalism and hypocrisy. Many a minister 
has come to this, who in the morning of manhood 
conscientiously took his ordination vows. There is 
no calling or profession in which it is so difficult as 
in yours to keep up to the true ideal, or indeed to 
have that ideal in sight. Everything is against you. 
Your scholars are usually too young to understand 
what education means: they have nu idea of the 
results ol training aud study; cannot imagine what 
good this or that exercise is to do them; they are 
full of impetuous life, buoyant and restive under 
restraint; perhaps make fun fur themselves out of 
your favorite methods. They perplex, weary, and 
lire you out; well is it if they do not disgust yon or 
make you angry. A hundred roguish children make 
a very confused medium for a teacher to look through, 
at the beau ideal of his profession. Your pupils, 
then, may not help you much. 

And as a general thing, 1 fear you have reason to 
think the parents of your pupils do not help you 
maintain a high thought of your profession. What 
means this apparent indifference of parents to Hie 
work and progress of 1 heir children at school ? AV by 
is it that they so seldom visit your schools'/ An 
earnest., enthusiastic teacher, who is ready to give 
iris best life to his scholars, imagines, as indeed he 
has a right to expect, that the parents of his pupils 
will heartily co-operate with him; and when he sees 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 36 letters. 

My 8,18,19, ‘20, 6, 20 is an instrument for striking. 

My 4, 33, 31, 21. 10, 27,13,15 is a guide. 

My 27, 7, 7 is not oven. 

My 19, it, 2, 29, 11 is a county in Kentucky. 

My 5, 3, 26,14. 10 is a county iu New York. 

My 30. 34, 1, 2S is formed by uniting tin edges. 

My 22, 32, 24,12, 35 i- an excrescence in the wick of a candle. 
M,v 17, 1, 2 4 20. 23 is need by nil persons. 

My 5, 15, 22, 2ti. Ill, 0 is it household utensil. 

My whole is one of the proverbs of Solomon. 

York, Livingston Co., 1802. Lucius AV. Byah. 

J3 5 " Answer in two weeks. 


A llis, waters & c o., 

BANKERS, 

55 Buffalo Si., Opposite the Engle Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U ’S seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, due August 19th, 1862, paid at their Banking Office. on 
presentation. 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver. Canada currency, ana 
U, S. Demand Notes, Ol old issue 
Interest paid ou special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sums to suit. <H8-26t 


I >E< RIVER’S SALE OK NURSERY STOCK- 

V The undersigned, appointed receiverof the Nursery Stock 
of the lute Fn in n| OftKQuKt A G-'I.DbmiTF!, now otters the same 
for sale to DuaJers and Nursery men. 

The stork c.uritiHs of forty thousand Dwait Fears. Sff.Kv 
Standards ; 30,(MU Cherries ; Tj.uoo Apple Trees ; and a large 
variety of Evergreens and Ornamental Shrubs, on the late lariu 
of. Iambs H Gkbgouy, adjoining the Nursery of Lllwasger 
& Bakov. The Property in donirahlo, and w ill be sold low. 
Application should l.e made at once to 

PATRICK BARRY, Receiver, or to his Agent 
Rochester, Aug. 1, 1862. ,JAS. II. GREGORY, 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


James and John bought some apples in company, toward 
the payment of which, James paid four-ninths of the money 
and John the rest. Before they ate any of them, they agreed 
to share equally with Henry if he would give them fifteen 
cents. Ik-did so, hut a dispute arose about the division of 
the money between James and John. How ought it to have 
been divided? Plus. 

Danbury, Ct., 1862. 

Answer in two weeks. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THK LARGKMT 01K(.!rLATKD 

AG IU CULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

18 PUBMBUKI1 KVICKY BATl'ROAV, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Office, Union Baildings, Opposite tie Court House, Buffalo Street 


Dear is my first, when shadowy night is near; 
But ’tis my second makes my first so dear, 

My whole with decent care my first preserves, 
And thus to be my second well deserves. 

Answer in two weeks. 


Three Copies one year, for 55 ; Six, and one free to etuh agent, 
for $10 ; Ten, and one free, for $15 , Fifteen, and one free, for$21 i 
Twenty, aud oue free, lor $25; and any greater number at same 
rate—only $1 25 per copy Clut> papers directed to individual# 
and sent to as many different Post-Offices os desired As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add 1214 cents per copy 
to the club rates or the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe. &c., is $2.00— including postage. 

The Cash System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural —copies are never mailed to individual subscriber* anti 
paid for, and aHwemiS discontinued when the subscription term 
expires. Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that t e 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber aud Publisher. 

r3>“ Tub Lboal Ratx os Postack on the Rural New- 
Yukkek is only 36,' cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free.) aud 6X cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly iu advance at me 
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Agriculture 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.-FOR TIIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1862 


ry if it is mixed with the coflee. If a little genuine 
ground coffee be thrown in a glass full of water, it 
mostly floats, and slowly moistens communicating 
scarcely any color to the liquid. Powdered chicory 
tested in the same way, very speedily absorbs mois¬ 
ture, communicates a deep reddish brown tint to 
the water, and in a Jew minutes falls to the bottom 

The writer has never drank chicory as a substi¬ 
tute lor coffee, and therefore knows little about its 
relative merit. Blit tastes differ, and the fact that it 
has been so long in use as a substitute, and that it is 
the only article that has maintained its position as 
such successlully, induces the belief that there 
is something in it. The infusion resulting from this 
article, is said to resemble that of coffee more in 
color than flavor. But the fact that, it is so exten¬ 
sively used in adulterating coffee loads me to sup¬ 
pose that its flavor is not very unlike that of coffee. 

HARVESTING AXi> PREPARING FOR MARKET. 

The roots resemble the parsnip in color and shape, 
but do not grow so large. And in some cases there 
seem to be more fibrous laterals or filaments. It the 
ground has been recently manured with green ma¬ 
nure t hese are more numerous, and affect the value of 
the root lor manufacturing. The roots are dug the 
first autumn after sowing, cleaned and partially 
dried, or cut up at once and kiln dried, depending 
upon the character of Mm market, and condition in 
which they are best sold. The manufacturers cut 
up the roots in small pieces, roast them, and grind 
to powder between fluted rollers. The powder is 
put up in paper packages aud used pure, or sold to 
coffee dealers, and used to dilute the cost of that 
article. 

CHICCORY AS A SALAD. 

The nature of the foliage is not unlike that of 
lettuce and other similar salad plants. Its leaves, 
blanched, are sold in the markets of the Nether¬ 
lands very early in the spring as salad—long before 
lettuces are to bo had. The roots are taken up on 
the approach of winter, and packed in collars in 
alternate layers of sand, so as to form ridges with 
the crowns of the plants on the surface of the ridge. 
Here, if the frost be excluded, they soon send out 
loaves in such abundance as to afford a supply of 
salad during the winter. If light is excluded, the 
leaves are perfectly blanched, and in this state are 
known under the name of Barbs de Capucin. 

This suggestion as to winter Rulad is timely, and 
it will be well for some of the experimental cultiva¬ 
tors to extend the experiment in this direction—es¬ 
pecially such as live near large markets, where 
winter salad sells well. 

CHIOCORV A FAILURE THIS YEAR. 

It said to be so iu some places. The. failures have 
been, so far as my observation extends, on heavy 
clayey or dark mucky sods. One cultivator said 
the sods were “sour” on which his crop failed. In 
some cases the failure has been very extended, and 
the loss large in consequence, I hear of one man 
who sowed ISO acres, and harvests but 78 of them. 
1 was told by a gentleman who had had two years’ 
experience in Its culture, that he hud learned that 
it was of no use to put it on poor soil at all. It 
would not grow: aud he had found it would not 
grow on very rich soil—at least not on soil recently 
manured. The best crops this year we found on 
the rich sandy soils, in old gardens where the soil 
is thoroughly civilized by long continued culture, 
the roots grow large and smooth. In one or two 
cases 1 have found them growing so rapidly as to 
burst open. It is pretty plain that argillaceous soils 
are better than those that contain a large quantity 
of humus; and that rich sandy soils are hotter than 
either, if the quality as well as the quantity of the 
product is taken info account. 

THERE ARE FAULTS FOUND WITH IT. 

One of my friends told me he would not have it 
on his place. 1 asked why? He replied that it was 
the worst weed he had ever seen. If all the roots 
are not taken from the ground ihe first season, it 
springs up and spreads the next like a Canada this¬ 
tle. lie regards it a nuisance. Another says it is 
the most exhaustive crop he ever put on land. This 
is corroborated by English, French arul German 
writers. It Is plain to me that this process of ex¬ 
haustion becomes apparent when chircory is made 
to succeed chiccory on the same field each year. 
And I And it is where this lias been the case that the 
most complaint arises. If after a crop has been ta- 
keu off, the ground be trenched deep in the fall, 
thoroughly manured the next spring, aud planted 
with some preparatory crop, to bo followed by chic¬ 
cory, there would be less complaint. 1 am satisfied 
it is not good practice to plant it on the same soil 
two years in succession. 

SEEDLINGS VS. TRANSI'LANTED FLANTS. 

I hear of a single instance this year where the 
experiment of transplanting lias been tried. The 
usual practice, if the roots are the crop sought, is 
to sow iu drills like a carrot. One cultivator tried 
transplanting. The result is, the roots are shorter 
and smoother grown; but the amount of marketable 
produce is evidently diminished by this increased 
expenditure of labor. It seems to be settled that it 
will not pay to transplant. 


away under cover, for a winter’s exposure will do 
more towards their destruction than a whole sum¬ 
mer’s work. 

THE SHAW POTATO. 

In May, I8G0, J. W. Helm®, of Adrian, Michigan, 
sent us a box of seedling potatoes, which he wrote 
us, originated in that county from seed of the Mer¬ 
cer, and hud been named the “ Shaw.” Mr. H. 
stated they were very productive, free from disease, 
one week earlier than Early June, and so closely 
resembled the Mercer that they were often sold for 
that Variety. In acknowledging their receipt we 
promised to give them a fair trial and report at some 
future time. Alter the first season's experience we 
did not feel prepared to report in consequence of 
the fact that the leaves of half Ihe plants became 
diseased, curled and died before the end of the sea¬ 
son. The affection was confined to this seedling, 
while all Others were healthy, and we were led to 
suppose that it might Tie a disease to which the 
variety was subject, and which might render it 
worthless. Last season only an occasional plant 
was affected in this way, and the present summer all 
have heen healthy. It is an excellent potato, about 
as good as the old Mercer, while tho product is more 
than double, rthas the form and purple marks of 
the parent, but the white portion is less clear, being 
somewhat of a buff or cream color. It will, how¬ 
ever, sell readily in market for the Mercer. It is 
not as early as the variety we cultivate for Early 
June, but follows it quite closely. YVc are almost 
ready to pronounce it one of the best potatoes we 
have ever grown, even for a general crop. With 
this, and Davis’ Seedling, and a few Flukes for bak¬ 
ing, no one will have occasion to complain of poor 
potatoes or shy bearers. 
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Uur engraving represents the Em¬ 
pire Feed Cutter, for Power, (No. 4,) 
manufactured by Messrs. Purrs «fe 
Bray ley, of this city, and which was 
awarded the first premium at the 
recent New York State Fair, as it 
had been at previous State and 
County Fairs. This machine is very 
substantially constructed, and per¬ 
forms its work admirably. It has 
four heavy knives, and an endless 
chain apron which renders the feed¬ 
ing uniform and certain, and greatly 
facilitates the operation of cutting. 
The knives are mainly steel, and so 
formed and fastened as to be un¬ 
changeable while the machine is in 
operation, yet they can be easily 
removed for sharpening, or changed 
to vary the length of out This cutter 
is very powerful and perfect, operates 
with ease and speed, and is therefore 
well calculated to meet the wants of 
those who wish to save time and 
labor in preparing feed for stock. 
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This Rural Nrw-Yorkkh is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness And Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beantinH In Appearance. Its Conductor devotes hie per¬ 
sona) attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjeots intimately connected with the business of those whose 
interest* it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining —being SO condor,tad 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts aud Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it tho most 
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have already beeu made. These analysis show a 
range of from five to eleven per cent, of sugar. Aud 
it is significant that those best cultivated — accord¬ 
ing to the directions given on page 1GG, current 
volume, of the Rural —yield the largest per cent, 
o! sugar. The difference is in most cases over fifty 
per centum in favor of the carefully cultivated 
roots. Messrs. Belcher & Bender are prepared 
to institute experiments on an extended scale; and 
from their examinations oi growing samples, they 
seem hopeful of great success. Parties who have 
planted this beet should write these gentlemen con¬ 
cerning their crop, and make arrangements for 
shipping it. 

WHEN TO HARVEST. 

It will be timely if the directions before given in 
the Rural, concerning the harvesting this crop, be 
repeated. If tho lower leaves of the beef, color yel¬ 
low, strongly, and curl and hung towards the 
ground, which happens near the dose of September 
or beginning of October, it is an index that the bents 
are fully developed and matured. It is not, neces¬ 
sary, however, to hurry the harvest, as there is not, 
much fear, until the middle of October or begin¬ 
ning of November, that the temperature will sink 
below 41- Fall, and affect the quality of the beet for 
sugar purposes. 

HOW TO HARVEST. 

Cutoff the leaves before pulling; if you find the 
latter hard woi k, use the plow, taking care not to 
injure the root. If much soil clings to the roots, it 
should be removed by knocking them together care- 
fully, or by the use of some instrument fitted for 
the work. 

STORING AND PRESERVATION. 

in order to keep beets so that, they will not deteri¬ 
orate for manufacturing purposes, they should be 
kept at so low a temperature that they will not 
sprout or grow, and that they will not rot. 

If the roots cannot be removed from the field at 
once to their proper piuce of storage, they should 
be kept in low piles and covered with beet leaves to 
protect them from frost and rain. 

The following plan is given for keeping beets 
Put them into piles, not too large, nor higher than 
two or three feet, iu the open air, and cover them 
with straw and earth. The temperature may—and 
should be, if necessary—regulated by channels and 
air-holes, to give the needed ventilation. Iu this 
manner, with tho necessary precaution against freez¬ 
ing the roots may bo kept through the winter with¬ 
out deteriorating in quality materially. 

sugar in sorghum. 

Already, and before the cane has had time to 
mature, analysis of the cane has discovered to the 
chemist, a large per cent, of cane sugar in the 
sorghum. The prospect for,ihe ultimate manufacture 
of sugar from this plant, has a hopeful look. Experi¬ 
ments that are being instituted are expected to be 
decisive. The result will be anxiously awaited. 


AUTUMN THOUGHTS - SUGGESTIONS 


could add thereto, but our experience lias taught us 
that upon the approach of l ain we must drive our 
(locks to their shelter, and cunliuu them there, If we 
wish to know that they are dry and comfortable. 
When a storm commences violently they will gen¬ 
erally run to their shed, hut when it abates they 
will go out. and stand by the hour in the rain or 
sleet, and we have frequently found them lying in 
the yard in the morning after a snow storm, with 
the snow as thick on their backs as It was on the 
ground, while only a tew feet from them was a com¬ 
modious shed, well Uttered, dry and comfortable. 
It seems strange, at first thought, that sheep do not 
seek shelter immediately on the approach of a 
storm; but when we consider the amount of cloth¬ 
ing with which they are provided, wo can easily per¬ 
ceive why they neglect to protect themselves until 
their fleeces are saturated. Fine-wooled sheep, 
especially, are so well clothed during the winter 
that, they can remain in a a shower of rain for some 
time before it reaches the skin, when they begin 
to feel uncomfortable and chilly; but it is then 
too latte to bo benefited so much by shelter, aud 
for a long time there is a great demand upon the 
system tor auitnul heat to dry their coats, and this 
is done at the expense of their health and food. 

Our plan for taking a flock oi sheep through the 
winter would be this—for stock sheep. A commo¬ 
dious, wellrvertiilated shed, with a yard about twice 
as large (or a little smaller) attached, supplied with 
water, in the morning drive the sheep all out, into 
the yard and close the gate or door, and fill their 
racks with good clover hay; open the gate and let 
them into feed, and if the weather is suitable, fasten 
it open that they muy have access to the yard and 
water at pleasure; if it is stormy, keep them iu the 
shed. At noon feed them sheaf oats,—a good sized 
sheaf to twenty-five Merinos,—or other grain, with 
the addition of good, bright straw. At night feed 
them good hay or straw, and fasten them in, lest a 
storm should come up and give their coats a wet¬ 
ting. IE it is clear, settled weather, and especially 
when moonlight, give them the range of the yard, 
us they appear to enjoy the open air at, such times, 
and dry, cold weather will not hurt them. The 
sheds and yards should be dry, and well littered 
with straw. Driving the sheep out while the racks 
are being filled will enable you to do it with much 
less trouble than when they are crowding around, 
as they will do, especially if the flock is large. 

Some will advocate feeding more grain than is 
given in the above method of wintering sheep; and 
Joun Johnston's many excellent articles, which we 
have read (and preserved) during the past few 
years, seem sufficient to convince any one of the 
great profits of high feeding, and wo would not 
think of asserting that his views on this point are 
erroneous; but we have known sheep well win¬ 
tered—that sheared heavy fleeces und raised fine 
lambs—without any grain; yet we are inclined to 
believe that a bushel of corn per head would have 
paid well in the increased amount of wool, better 
lambs, and better manure. 

During the winter of 1860-61, we had a flock of a 
few old owes, which we wintered on hay and a 
moderate quantity of grain. They raised lambs 
and sheared 34 lbs. washed wool per head. (They 
are Spanish Merinos.) The next winter, our crop 
of hay being short, we fed them more than double 
the usual amount of grain, and permitted them to 
range over the farm and obtain the rest of their 
living from the fields—feeding no hay until the 
latter part of winter, except when the ground was 
covered with snow, which was a very small portion 
of the time. The same flock raised lambs this year, 
also, aud sheared t.{ lbs. per head, or one pound 
heavier than the previous year. We know a flock 
of about thirty Spanish Merinos, which hud the 
range of about sixty acres through the winter, and 
were not fed anything at the barn except once or 
twice receiving hay when the ground was covered 
with snow, and with no protection save that afforded 
by the woods. They raised nice lambs and sheared 


THE PAST SEASON —CROPS. &c. 

The Summer is ended, the struggles of another 
season are about over. The life, the incessant ac¬ 
tivity of spring and early summer, and the more 
severe toils and anxieties of later summer and 
autumn are nearly at, an end, and soon we shall 
settle down into the quiet resposeof another winter. 
The cold pierciug winds, the clear blue sky, with 
here und there a fleecy cloud, flying through the 
upper air, the hazy atmosphere of the warm aud 
pleasant days, the ripening of the autumnal fruits, 
the gay dresses of purple and gold, and crimson, 
which the trees are beginning to put on —all pro¬ 
claim that the summer is gone and the autumn time 
has come. 

The results of the year’s labor have been quite sat¬ 
isfactory, for nearly all crops have given an average 
yield, while in most cases the product has been far 
above this point. The prices, too, have thus far 
beeu favorable to the producer, and we have great 
reason to rejoice that in the midst of the saddest 
national calamity that has ever visited a civilized 
people, wo have been blessed with so much agricul¬ 
tural prosperity. Never have the farmers of 
America had greater causes of gratitude to the 
Giver of all our good—never, perhaps, since thorns 
and thistles sprang up from the seeds of disobedi¬ 
ence, has the toil ot the husbandman been rewarded 
more richly than in our afflicted land the present year. 
The earth has yielded its delicious fruits and Btaple 
grains in such abundance that there lias been, and 
will be enough for all, with plenty for sale to foreign 
countries, if we can find a market at paying prices. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


BUCKWHEAT FOR MILCH COWS. 

Buckwheat is not regarded as either a safe or 
profitable crop as a rule. But, latterly, when buck¬ 
wheat, cakes and refined sorghum sirup form the 
staple for breakfasts in city and country during the 
fall and winter months, this grain is growing in fa- 
vor among farmers. The danger from early frosts, 
and the adherence to the theory that good crops 
cannot be grown unless Ihe seeding is delayed until 
July, prevents tho investment of labor and land in 
it that would otherwise occur, it is safe and best, 
if seed is the object, to sow before the 10th of June 
in this climate. 

The buckwheat plant is valuable for forage for 
stock while in bloom. It is said to be more nutri¬ 
tious than clover. It is valuable as a forage for bees 
at the same time. 

In conversation with a gentleman who owns and 
milks two hundred cows, and sells their product iu 
this city, 1 asked what kind of feed would produce 
tho most milk of good quality V He replied that ho 
fed many tuns of middlings every winter, but there 
was no feed that be had used that would produce so 
much milk as buckwheat meal. Cattle were fond 
of it, and it aids the secretion of milk wonderfully. 
It is often fed ungroiind, and is regarded very nu¬ 
tritious—a simple bushel equal to two bushels of 
oats as a horse Iced. The milk farmer referred to 
said he regarded it the most profitable grain crop 
he could grow for his husbandry. Whether or how 
it affects the quality of the milk I cannot say ; or 
whether the feed is better mixed with a lighter food, 
and led wet or not I had no opportunity to inquire. 
Its value fpr this purpose was new to me, but may 
not be to some of your readers : if not, then experi¬ 
ence will be interesting. 

CHICCORY. 

This plant is being considerably cultivated in 
some portions of the West—by many the first time 
the present season. It is grown for the root, not for 
the herbage. Indeed the value of the herbage lor 
food seems to be little known. One cultivator told 
me he had accidentally cut a few stalks of it with 
some adjoining clover, for soiling his cows, and he 
was astonished to see the kine eagerly select and 
swallow the chicory, leaving the fresh-cut clover 
untasted. 

It is said that the foliage of chicory may be cut 
for fodder early in August, without affecting the root 
product. This does not seem to be known byjmust 
persons with whom I have talked who cultivate it 
in this country. One gentleman said he had cut off 
a portion of his field in July, and the second crop of 
foliage seemed much larger, and grew more rapidly 
than the first. It has been cultivated as a forage 
plant both iu England and France. The principal 
crop is not obtained until the second year there. 
The product is abundant and it is said to be most 
excellent for milch cows, affecting the quality ol the 
milk favorably. In England, it is more used as a 
pasturage for sheep. It is found most profitable for 
this purpose. 

THE ROOT FOR COFFEE. 

But the root is the object with cultivators here¬ 
away. The tariff, aud tho consequent increased 
price of the foreign product, together with the fig¬ 
ures now asked for coffee, is stimulating home pro¬ 
duction, both for legitimate use as a substitute for 
coffee, and for the illegitimate purposes of adultera¬ 
tion. And while on the this subject ol adulteration, 
it may interest the reader who buys pure ground 
coffee (!) to know how he or she may detect chico¬ 


FAXIi WORK. 

• 

Although we think the weather has been more 
than usually favorable for fall work, much yet re¬ 
mains to be done before there will be a proper read¬ 
iness for winter. A good deal of corn is yet to be 
husked and the stalks secured, and while we observe 
that iu some cases the latter are injured by standing 
in large and ill-ventilated stocks, they are in fair con' 
dition generally. Thousands of acres of potatoes are 
yet in the ground in this neighborhood, and indeed 
many of the largest growers have only just com¬ 
menced digging. The yield, as far as we have 
observed, is quite good, and on light laud suitable 
to the potato, we see but little rot, and that confined 
to varieties not grown extensively, aud peculiarly 
liable to disease. A gopd potato digger will be a 
great blessing to the growers of this section, and 
some portions of Michigan, and other points where 
this tuber is grown largely for shippiug. We have 
no doubt some one will yet succeed in producing 
the necessary implement, and realize, as he should, 
a fortune. The present method ot digging potatoes 
is slow, unpleasant and expensive, ami frost often 
overtakes the farmer with half his crop in Ihe ground, 
and then the result is many rotten potatoes and an 
almust endless labor in sorting. 

A good many things besides securing crops need 
to be done before we are prepared Jor winter, and 
some of these being thought comparatively unim¬ 
portant, are apt to he forgotten. An unusual quan¬ 
tity of fall wheat has been sown, and if the season 
should prove wet no patent level will be needed to 
discover the low spots where water will stand. A 
little surface draining in many places, we observe, 
is very much needed and will be of great benefit, 
by preventing the killing-out in spots, that will 
have a bad appearance and lessen the product. 
Necessary provision must be made for sheltering 
cattle; racks, &c., for foddering, and very likely the 
barns aud stables need considerable patching to 
make them comfortable, and the cellar must be 
banked up and the windows secured. Proper pro¬ 
vision must also be made for storing roots where 
they will be secure from frost and convenient for 
use. All this should tie done as early us possible, 
for it is a poor job for a cold stormy day, and par¬ 
ticularly so, if a good deal oi mischief is done before 
you commence. Summer tools should be stored 


WINTER CARE OP SHEEP, 


We were much interested in an article with the 
above title, published in the Rural of Sept. 27tb, 
and consider it a valuable essay; but we beg leave 
to differ slightly with the writer upon one point— 
protection from storms. We find therein the fol¬ 
lowing:—“ Those who have been eminently success¬ 
ful iu the rearing and management of sheep, are 
confident that animal instinct will prompt the flock 
to seek for shelter when it is qeeded, aud it has 
been the course of such shepherds to allow latitude 
for exercise.” 

The extent of tho “latitude for exercise” is not 
mentioned—whether the range of part of the farm, 
or simply yards adjoining the sheep-barn; but our 
experience and observation have convinced us that 
sheep will not seek shelter whenever it, is needed, 
during every wintry storm. The importance ot 
keeping them housed during the chilling rains and 
sleets of winter is very clearly shown in the above- 
mentioned article, and we do not know that we 


THE SUGAR BEET CROP. 

From all quarters I learn that this crop is to be a 
large one, in proportion to the amount of seed 
planted. Preliminary analyses of different samples 
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inches sqtiare in the top of ibe hive, remove a por¬ 
tion of the comb, introduce a piece of thin coarse 
linen and place the sugar candy therein. Then 
invert a small tight, box over the hole, covering and 
Surrounding it with tow. or cotton waste, to prevent 
the escape of beat from the hive. An old-fashioned 
hive, containing a weak slock, may also be pro¬ 
visioned by inverting it, shortening the combs con¬ 
siderably, laving Ibin slats or bars across them and 
placing sticks of candy thereon. Tie a cloth over 
the mouth of the hive to keep the beeR confined, 
and set it in its inverted condition in a warm place, 
till the candy has been carried down. This plan 
may be resorted to in the winter, to save a colony 
from starvation; but cannot be recommended for 
general purposes. If a comb containing sealed 
honey c:tu be procured, and be laid on the shortened 
combs of the inverted hive, instead of the slats and 
candy, the bees will generally attach it securely in 
the course of the ensuing night; and the hive may 
then be turned up again and replaced on its stand. 

It is, however, in all cases best not to winter colo¬ 
nies which are in deficient in stores. Nothing short 
of absolute necessity can excuse it. Better break 
them up, uniting the hees with some other stock, 
and preserving the combs for future use. If given 
to an early swarm next season, more advantage will 
he derived from such comb, than from half a dozen 
poor starveling stocks which have required anxious 
attention for months, and may finally desert their 
hives in the spring. 

Wasps are apt to become troublesome at this time, 
when tho bees have retired to their winter quarters, 
and left the entrance of the hives unguarded. If 
their visits are frequent, they carry off much honey 
and kill many bees. They should be’killed wher¬ 
ever found, and numbers may be caught in vials 
half filled wilh sugar water aud suspended near the 
apiary. Mice should be excluded from the hives, 
by reducing the entrance so that only a few bees 
can leave or enter at a time .—Bee Journal. 


“On an extensive level plain or prairie, of uni¬ 
form climate and uniform vegetation, bees do not 
usually fly far; and there it does not unfrequently 
happen that, they fail to secure the requisite sup- 
pliesof honey; because, when the ordinary fountains 
of nectar are dried up, the failure is universal iu 
the entire area to which they have access. In such 
case, the monotonous character of the vegetati'Tn 
all around necessarily renders failure and famine 
synonymous, so far as the bees are concerned. A 
fertile valley with its adjacent hills presents a 
more happy combination, and the bees’ flight is less 
limited — extending sometimes to the distance of 
three or four miles. The earlier blooming flowers 
in the bosom of the valley, and the later supplies 
furnished by the flora of the hillsides, give to bees 
there located a decided advantage. Short crops or 
failures are rare in fucIi siluations, because a suc¬ 
cession of pasturage is offered to the busy gath¬ 
erers, and provides them with constant employment 
from spring till fall. Unfavorable weather never 
cuts off their resources so entirely as to prevent 
them from providing adequate stores, even in the 
worst, years. But it. must not be forgotten that 
very distant sources of supply, such as are situated 
two or three miles from the apiary, are never of 
much account, however ample iu themselves, as 
much time is lost in passing to and fro. and many 
perish on the journey. Hence it is customary, in 
many parts of Europe, for the bee-keepers to per¬ 
form a sort of Mahometan miracle iu behalf of 
their cherished charge, and as the pasturage can¬ 
not come to the bees, they carry the bees to the 
pasturage — by transporting their hives thither.” 


have a trough secured from storms, where salt may 
always be found by them. The colt should be 
weaned and fed with good bright bay, with a few 
oats once a day, with plenty of pure water—being 
regularly handled with firmness, yet. in kindness. 
There arc but. lew colts but what can be handled 
without much trouble, and taught to obey at all limes. 

It would be useless to say house the tools , and put 
the wagon under cover, for every thoughtful man 
counts the expense of leaving these things to rust 
out.—believing in the doctrine, it is better to wear 
out. No farm buildings are complete without a 
store room or carriages house, where all tools may 
have their appointed place when not in use. 

Wood ebonUl he at the door and in the shed be¬ 
fore the fall rains set in—enough at least to last un¬ 
til tho ground is frozen so that the lane to the wood- 
lot may not be rutted up in drawing it in wet 
weather. 

The war has called many of our best men away 
to suppress this hellish rebellion, therefore those at 
home should be doubly diligent in securing what the 
good Lord has given us, that we may have enough 
of surplus to pay tho tax our Government has call¬ 
ed for. Let all roll up their sleeves, and go cheer¬ 
fully to work; there should be no idlers now. The 
country calls you; farmers need you; merchants 
will employ you; manufacturers will work you; 
therefore arise, shake off your lethargy, every one 
—no drones now, IT you will be a drone, let the 
workers push you off to the ware, that you may be 
compelled to work. Let all work be well done in 
its s;eason. So says A Farmer. 

Fluvanna, N. Y. 


6j lbB. washed wool, and were in good condition in 
the spring. 

We neglected to state, when speaking of our own 
flock, that in the spring of 1S62, after our sheep had 
picked their living over the farm, with a double 
portion of grain and no hay; that our other flocks 
sheared better than they had done before—a few 
yearlings shearing 5i lbs. per head. 

We would like very much to bear the result of 
careful experiments to ascertain the proper quan¬ 
tity and most profitable variety of grain to feed to 
stock sheep through the winter. The experiments 
to be conclusive, should be more thorough and more 
carefully conducted than the generality of farmers 
would be willing to carry out. The sheep should 
be as nearly alike as possible wilh regard to pedi¬ 
gree, age, weight of fleece, Ac., and there should be 
several flocks fed in each particular way, and the 
profits carefully ascertained and compared as the 
result of feeding two or three or more flocks in one 
way, and the same number of flocks in another, 
would be much more conclusive than it would were 
the experiment tried on one flock only. The experi¬ 
ments should all be conducted the same season, as 
sheep do much better some years than others. Who 
will make the experiment? The variety in our 
flocks, and limited winter quarters for them, pre¬ 
vent us from trying it at present, or we would 
undertake it forthwith. Tyuo Lingo. 


The Srason.—O ctober has thus fur been quite unpleasant— 
olouflv and damp weather prevailing, though so little water 
has real ly fallen that the ground is drier than we have known 
it at. this period for man/ years. We have had hut two or 
three char sunshiny days in three weeks, (we write this Oct 
20 ) and though the temperature tins been w srnr, f„ r y le r _ ( ^ 
sun. the weather has heen very- un propitious and precluded 
out-dnor operations. This is some offset for the remarkably 
pleasant, weather through August and September. a, u ] 
compensation should he endured with patienoeand reaigna 
tion. Wo nave had bat little frost in this section, and many 
out-door flowers and plants are as green and life like to rt» T ^ 
in the midst, of summer. Indeed there has been hut little 
frost as j et in this region, or State, so far as we can learn, ex- 
eept on low ground ; and chestnut burs are ripening, and 
foliage changing, from maturity and age, without the aid 0 f 
‘‘killing frost. ” Of course corn and other crops have matured 
finely, and farmers, especially, have sufficient cause forccle 
brating Thanksgiving with unusual unction this year. They 
have certainly heen blessed “iu basket and iu store,” almost 
every crop having produced abundantly. 


Cojf.vKCTtruT Statp. Fair —The recent State Fair, at Hart¬ 
ford, is generally reported a success so far as the exhibition 
was concerned, though a failure financially. The display w„ g 
good in most departments, but the attendance meagre, and 
hence the receipts were insufficient )o pay expenses. The 
Hartford Times says:—“ The Annual Fair of the Connecticut 
Slate Agricultural Society, was not a success this year, hi the 
financial department; hut it. was successful in good manage¬ 
ment, in admirable stork, and iu the splendid collection of 
finite which appeared upon the ground Tho officers, gentle- 
men of sound discretion spared no pains to make the Fair 
worthy of the Society and of Connecticut. Personally they 
labored to this end, sacrificing much time anil money; but all 
that, they do not regret Their disappointment is in the 
sparse numbers of people attending, sad the consequent 
meagre cash returns, not affording a sufficient income to pay 
the expenses of the Fair, and of course leaving the premiums 
to stand as well-deserved compliments to the owners of stock, 
fruits, and manufactured aud fancy articles, aud an official 
declaration of the superiority of the animal or article exhibit¬ 
ed, without, the means to cash the awards uisdo by the com¬ 
mittee*. But most of our stock breeders and mauuflicturera 
value the award more for tho sanction it gives t.o their stock 
than for the few dollars involved in the premium. * * * 

The Fair has been of great benefit to our State, and its good 
effects will be felt in years to eoine. to a degree far surprising 
the mere amount of two or three thousands of dollars, more 
or less, which might have been taken at the gates and distrib¬ 
uted in premiums, in a more prosperous season and n less 
glimmy state of the public mind.” 


Dm when ripe and the ground is dry. But the 
when is not the question. How to dig is of some 
importance when the strong-armed, muscular boys 
are away to the war. I lmd thought most people 
knew how; some farmers do. But I am satisfied 
many do not. Hence, I say, dig them with a long- 
handled, strong, four-lined fork. Buy forks with 
the tines pretty close together. Without working 
any harder, three or lour times as many potatoes 
can be dug with a fork than with a hoe. Most 
Western fanners know this; most Eastern farmers 
may quickly learn it if their potatoes have been 
carefully cultivated, and the soil can be penetrated 
with anything but a pick. 1 have been digging 
potatoes this morning on a field of moderately stiff 
loam, which was meadow and pasture this spring. 
It had been turned over and planted. Considerable 
sod and Foma stone prevented rapid digging; but 
with the fork I have thrown out at least four times 
as many potatoes as another man alongside of me 
with a hoe—he innured to manual labor, and 1 with 
comparatively little practice the past seven years. 
I worked no harder than he did. lie is a believer 
in the fork now. c. d. b. 


ABOUT BEET SUOAK. 


About Bees —From a Country Couoln. 

* * * I wihh give you one experience while 

preserving pears. M had boiled in two brass ket 
ties about thirty pounds, and had brought them to 
that stage of the process when it is necessary to 
remove the fruit from the kettles aud spread to cool 
while the sirup is boiled down to a proper thickness. 
We had spread tho fruit upon a dozen platters, 
dodging all the while from two or three honey 
bees that appeared attracted to the spot. E. pro¬ 
posed that wo leave the kitchen, (with the outside 
door open,) till the bees left. We went out, aud in 
about fifteen minutes, on attempting to re-enter the 
kitchen, found it swarming with bees. We looked 
in at a window and discovered what appeared to be 
as many as half-a-dozen swarms of boos—the win 
dow-panes, stove, (from which the fire was dying 
out,) kettles aud air were black with them—the 
porches on each side of the kitchen and the yard in 
that vicinity were as had. We were in doubt what 
to do. 1 put some sulphur in a pan, shoved it. 
quickly into the kitchen, and threw a shovel ol 
coals on it. Soon the floor was covered with those 
stupefied with the sulphurous fumes, but others 
came and took their places, faster and taster. We 
waited, and still they came, like our armies lor mul¬ 
titude—and destined to a merciless end. 

At this stage of the case a neighboring girl came 
to our relief. She tied a quantity of rags to a stick, 
and after setting fire to them, went in among the 
invaders to smoke them out. Seeing ihat they got 
away from the smoking rags as fast as possible, T 
took courage, prepared myself with a Fimilar wea¬ 
pon. and rushed into the melee. Whatever love or 
respect 1 may have ever bad before for the honey 
bee, deserted uie at that, moment, and 1 was bent on 
their annihilation, it being evidently the only way 
ol cleariog them out As fast as they fell stifled to 
the floor 1 crushed them with my feet, and when the 
piles of the doad accumulated 1 swept them out. 
Thus we worked for three full hours, our eyes 
blinded and raining tears from the smoko. The 
windows, where we were obliged to assail most 
were all blackened, aud the floor so covered with 
pear juice, crushed from the slaughtered bees, that 
our shoes stuck fast at every step. We closed the 
doors, washed the windows, doors, floor and furni¬ 
ture, which took till night, and on going outside 
found that, what sirup had not been eaten by them 
was found to be a mass of bees, aud the handles and 
sides of the kettle were filled with living ODes, 
which we killed. 

The bees continued to come around the kitchen 
door for four days after it, and so numerous as to 
compel us to keep doors and windows shut, aud 
when we went outside to be prepared with burning 
rags to defend ourselves. 

But all our bloody (sticky, I meant to say.) story 
is not yet told. Upon examining our pears, the 
voracious creatures had eaten them down to hall' 
their original size. Besides these, they attacked 
some jars of other kinds of preserves that we had 
put upon the porch to sun, and each had a layer of 
several inches deep of the little creatures in them. 


Eds. Rural Nkw-Yokkkr: — If you think it 
would be interesting or profitable to your renders, 
i would like some information on the subject of 
beet sugar. Last year I tried an experiment of 
making sirup from beets, but did not succeed to my 
satisfaction, so i thought I would 11 try again.” 1 
used turnip beets, and found no difficulty in getting 
an abundance of juice by boiling or steaming and 
pressing, and it seemed to contain a large per cent 
of saccharine matter; but how to separate it from 
the rank vegetable taste, I do not know. This year 
I have continued the experiment, and have planted 
a Htnall patch with seed recommended to be genuine 
sugar beet Feed. 1 find no difficulty in raisingthem 
at the rate of twelve or fifteen hundred bushels to 
tho acre; and if i cannot make them into sugar, I 
think I can, by the help of iny Durham?, manufac¬ 
ture at least a portion of them into butter. 

Please inform me what is the process of making 
beet sugar. How does it, compare, with sorghum in 
expense of making and in yield per acre? 

Cusco, Mich.| Oct., 1R(!2. U. Wureler. 

Remarks.— We have already given information 
relative to tho culture ot the sugar beet We refer 
in our Western Correspondence, in another place, to 
the prospective value of Ibis beet as a sugar-pro- 
luciug root. We can give no information relative 
to the processes of its manufacture into sugar, that 
will enable the farmer to manufacture it profitably. 
It, requires cosily machinery, long experience, and 
a critical scientific knowledge. But it is believed 
that, the sugar beet as produced in the West., can lie 
manufactured profitably, both to the manufacturer 
and producer. Experiments the present, season 
will decide that question. Our correspondent 
should write to Messrs. Belcher & Bender, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., and negotiate his crop with them for the 
experiments they are instituting.—c. d. b. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED 

At the N. Y. State Fail’, Rochester, Oct., 1802 


[As there wore gome errors and omissions in the copy 
of premium list furnished us from Albany, as given last week, 
we re publish the list of awardB on Implements, Machinery, 
&C,, with corrections mid additions.) 

FIRM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

FOR WO 11XIXU TUX unoexn A.\I> pottino is crops. 

Bert Plow, with newly invented principles, D DeOarmo, 

Rochester ..-_S Medal 

Best Cart Steel Plow, Remington A Co., Ilion, Herkimer 

county..... do 

Best i ollection ot Plows, Whltsside. Barnett A Co., 

Urockpoil.......Dip 

Harrows-1. Lyman Cook, Rochester.. $5 

2. T0 Hooker, Kendall... 3 

Twft-J!ms« Cultivators-1. .1 link, Baldwim-villo.. 6 

(me-Horro Cultivators 1. Thonin.? Brown, Conquest.. 5 

Grain Drill, with apparatus for distrihutiug grain. W Downie 

Fpi intrfleld, olrin,.S Medal 

llmtiw-Hou for Cleammi Drilled Crops, M Alden, Auburn. 

Chyukr enunty. . 

Potato Plerer—1. H S Chichester. Troy. 3 

.-.. .. 2 

Farm Wueou— 1 .lame* Laurie, Mr vertr, C W .. S 

A J Williams. West Henrii-ltii, Moruoe county. S 

Ox-Yoke—1. kl Vf Mason. El bridge,.. .. 2 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Dlt diing Plow—A .T Bartlett, Csnadpa.Dip 

Portable Fro.a. KM Daniels, Rochester.do 

Board and Wi re Fence - L a .1 Atinv. Farmer. do 

'■wiiisr Beam Plow—D C Alii Off, Kerbs.-.tor... .Trans 

Comt.lne.l Plow-T W Rni.pelypn, Fannei ... ...Dip 

:-elf.Holding Plow- C R BtirikptffiolT, Batavia,... do 

Whorl Plow W It Bur mil, Geneva. do 

Si re I Cultivator Teeth Remington A C". do 

Patent Lever Plow-.1 I'.llfa..n, New York City. . do 

Patent Lever Corn Plow—.1 K Mount, New York City.do 

Gang Plow While iile, Burned k Co..Trans 

Bean Planter do do . . Dip 

Plowing Ma" hi nr II II Barker. New York.Trails 

Tlitv -lpnre WhiflletiTe A M Beehe. West Bloomfield. . do 

•■(■'•'ling Machine — Ira S Htunhiougli. Newark.. do 

Corn Shelloi -Simuel Kicbai'.lgon.Dip 

Combined Potato Digger aud Cultivator Joseph Slocum 

Syracuse.. . do 

No. 4 Univoigftl now, J Non rue k Co., Boston. Mare..Trans 

maouinrs and iuri.>.uKxrs eor gathering, thrkshikc 

AMI (,’1.RARING OKOrfl. 

Horae rowers (Lever Principle)—1. Dow k Fowler, Fowler- 

Yiile. $S 

2. C L IVrigo, Groton, Tompkins Co.. ... i 

Endless Rail"ays 1 R A M Harder, Cobleskill, Schoharie 

enmity . -.. S 

2 Wheeler k Meliek, Alhanv.. 4 

Thrasher, Cleaner aud Separate) 1 — I Dow A, Fowler. s 

2 Uildieth & Co , Lock port- --- 3 

Hay. Straw and Cornstalk Cutter, on new principle —Pitts 

,v lira v ley. Roche I 1 . . 5 

Fanning Mi Is-1 A Hhlcley, Bristolvillc, Ohio. 5 

2 J k F Miles, Rochester. . .. 3 

Corn-talk and Hay C utter—L Barton k Milloner, Rochester 6 

2. Dow k Fowler.-. 3 

01 civ. r Mill and Cleaner— 1. Birdcall k Brokaw, West Iien- 

rietla...• ..... . •< 

Corn sheller, by Horae Power— 1 0 .1 Logg, Penn You- 8 

2 Samui i Richardson. Rochester. 0 

Coni Spejlrr, by Hand Power—I. Leavenworth k Mason, 

Rochester.!.-. 6 

2. W D Bnrrall.-... I 

buckwheat Scourer—B F Trimmer, Rorhexter. (i 

Vegeetiihln Cutter—1 John It Robertson, Syracuse,. 6 

2 Whiteside, Barnett & Co., Rrockport, . 4 

Horse Hav Rate 1 Truman P Downs. Brighton. 4 

Arrangement Tot unloading llay—I. N Palmer, Gree.nville. 3 

2. M DMyer*, Uiou..—... 2 

discretionary. 

Overshot Thresher and Cleaner—1. G Weatinghonse k Co., 

Belienectsdy, ..... Dip 

2 .) M Harvey &Ron, Amsterdam. .Small Ml. medal 

Hand Graiu Separator Chapman & Sprague. Rochester, do 

Pole and Pruning Shears—Tho? Evans, Watkins_Pat. 0. Rpt 

Fruit Gatherer— do do Trans. 

HAM) TOOLS AND HAIRY IMl'LEMRXTS. 

Bert and largest, collection r,( Implement* and Tools—Emery 

Bro:i., Albany. .... 92(1 

Grain Cradle 1. Remington k Co. 3 

Six Hav Fol k-. I. Beardsley Sanford, Pitcher. 3 

Six Manure Forks - 1. Same. 3 

Assortment Carpenter's Tools Barton k Milloner . C 

Assortment Cooper's Tools—1 C Wuiden, Lockport.. 6 

2 . Barton k Millener... 3 

Do/.an Ares-Barton A Hilleuer... 6 

Churn ) A Rose, Penn Van. 3 

2. M B Hopkins, Oak thud... 2 

Cheese Press—Roe k Blair, Madison, Ohio. 3 

DietUtK-flDNARV. 

Apple and Pencil Purer. Slicer and Coier—D II Whittemore 

Woreester, Mass .. .Dip k Trans 

Clod Crusher - W D Burrell.... do 

Agricultural Cauldion and Steam Boiler—D R Prin- 

dln, East Hut ban.v.... J ~ 

Bran Dusted' James Richmond, Loekport. 

Cheese Pecker A Turner— Ihifus Scott. Rutland 

Sample nf A ugurs - I, Zeiclor. Rochester.. 

Cheese Heop— Roe k Blair, Madison, Ohio. 

Reaper anti Mower Knives- Sweet Bros, SyrncnRU 

Butier Sepalfttnr—G IV Putnam, Peterbnro-Fai 

Atmospheric Churn- Hiram Clark. Rochester.. 

Combined Cream Pump, with Hue Attachtiif-fi 

Richardson, Sherman.. 

Combined But.te.r-worker. Wa-her, Weigher and. 

W. M. Keeler, Sherman...,. 

STEAM ENGINES, tkc. 

Stationary Engine—]. J E Booth. Rochester.Silver medal 

Hay .v Cattle Soules—-1. Sampson A'TibbittfBScaleCjp.,Troy, do 
Improved Dtain Tile aud Pipe Machine—1. A La Tuurrette, 

Jr., Waterloo .. do 

Portable Cider aud Wine Mill—1 C B Hutchinson, Auburn, do 

DISCRETIONARY* 

Set Barrel Head Maehine-.Tohn Greenwood. Rochester Dip 
Combined Shingle ami Heading Machine—Trevor k Co, 

Lockport. do 

Model of Cement. 1 lie Brain Machine - D S Ogden. NY... do 
Self-Acting Cattle Pump—Peter Freer, W Springfield, IV do 
Barrel Head Turner- Ar,k°r & Dougherty, Rochester. ..Sil mod 
Resawing Machine — Daniel lioneaetft). Albany -. Dip 


Tbb Michigan Statu Kaiic— held at Detroit, Sept. 23d to 
20th—is reported to have been the mot-t successful ever held 
by the Society A friend who attended the Fair says the 
Farmer?, Horticulturists and Manufacturer? of the Peninsular 
state reported decided progress, the exhibition iu the several 
departments being most creditable. Though the show of r at¬ 
tle wa* not as large as on some fomcr occasions, it was better 
in qualify. The rliow of sheep was both large and fine, »s 
li'iial, while the swine and poultry were well represented. 
The display of implcmenta and machinery was a great im¬ 
provement on former exhibitions. There was n tine display 
of fruits, flowers, etc..—and also of vegetable? and domestic 
manufactures. The Fair was a success in all respects, aud 
(considering the times and fears of failure) a great triumph 
pecuniarily—the receipts being nearly $3,000 over these of 
la?l year, and enabling the Society to pay all premium?, ns 
well as funner indebtedness The President, J. B. Crifpeh, 
Hsq , of Cold water, Menus. Pinto Pah sons and R. F. Joun- 
hto.nm of Detroit, ami other officers and members are entitled 
(o great credit for the result, upon which wa congratulate all 
interested. 

— At the conclusion of the Fair the annual meeting of the 
Society was held. We name the chief officers elected: I’res- 
iilcnt — Rrnx. Poi.lktt, Yprilanti Secretary —li. F. Jon.v- 
s TON n, Detroit. Treasurer — Pm to Paksoxs, Detroit; and 
die usual Executive Committee. 


OAT-PLANT LICE—APHIS AVENGE, PAD 


The Rural of the 18th contains a very interest¬ 
ing history of this insect, so destructive to Oats, 
both last year and this, in parts of the country. It 
is from the hand ol' Dr. Asa Fitch, the well-known 
Entomologist of our State, who has shown his great 
industry, acuteness, and accuracy of observaiion. 
The fact that this Aphis propagates a part ol (he 
time by eggs, deposited alter the pairing of the two 
sexes, and for another period by producing living 
young from apparent females without the appear¬ 
ance of any male, was held to be curious in this 
latter case, tho insect is doubtless in the “ hermaph¬ 
rodite ” form, a very .frequent form in insects and 
some lower animals. The apparent female is real ly 
of both sexes, and tho living young are developed 
in a not uncommon mode. The doctrine of Dr. 
FrTCii is that of tho body of naturalists, that “all 
living things descend from parents,’’ and from an 
egg. On this Prof. Aoassiz writes:—“ The egg 
originates in a special organ, the ovary; it grows to 
a certain size, until it requires fecundation, that is, 
the influence of another living being, or at least the 
product of another organ, the spermary.” This 
statement reaches the present case, and indicates the 
solution already given of the character of the appa¬ 
rent females, at and before the oats or other grains 
have come forward to the stase of (lowering. This 
is a plausible, if not the necessary solution. Another 
solution is given by Prof. Agassiz : There are 
“certain insects, in which several generations of 
fertile females follow one another before males ap¬ 
pear again.” 

Rochester, Oct. 20, 1862. C. D. 


Statb Fair PRVinnsis ,&c.—Wc publish iu another column 
a corrected official lift, of premiums awarded at the recent 
Slate Fair on Implements. Maoliiuery &e , which includes 
several Important articles omitted from the copy first received. 
This completes all the awards except those iu No. 60, (Dis¬ 
cretionary.) a single but important department, the result of 
the competition iu which we shall publish as 6oon as it can be 
obtained, 

— Wo are glad to observe in the list as now published that 
several machines and implements heretofore described or 
comincndably noticed ill the Rurau, are Rwardcd diplomas, 
medals, etc. Among these are La Toi'RBKTTR’8 Improved 
Drain Tile Machiue; I’rinulm'8 Agricultural ChuMioq slid 
Steamer; Cuaccku. & Spkac.dk'8 Hand Grain SrparatOr, 
(•• Booth's Compound Shaker;”) Uartcktt'S Ditching l’low; 
Harour's Endless Railway Horse Power; Wkstinuiioi'Sk’s 
Overshot Thresher and Cleaner; Pittr & Brayi.ky's Feed 
Cutter; Birubali.'s Clover Mill and Cleaner; E. W. Mima’ 
Empire Windmill, Fiiarkr'r Self-Acting CatUe. Pump; Rich 
arhson'S combined Butter-worker, Washer, Weigher and 
Salter ; M'niTTRliORx's Apple and Peach Tarcre; and several 
other machines which we have aforetime mentioned favorably. 
Of coarse we are pleased to learn that our judgment has 
been endorsed in so many instances. 


CHOPS WEST—COOPEHS WANTED 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —Your correspond¬ 
ent II. Uut.s. (St. Charles, Ill.,) is, f think, quite 
correct in his estimate of tho grain crops, &e., in 
this section of country, and I think tho same may 
apply (o the whole uorth west and middle part ot 
this State and Iowa, And 1 may also add, that for 
want uf sufficient help in harvest, much of the grain 
was stacked without binding, and poorly stacked at 
that, (as everything is done here in a hurry,) con¬ 
sequently much of the graiu is badly damaged in 
the stock—this being an unusually wet fall. Many 
of the stacks now standing look as if covered with 
green sods! 

The sugar cane is doing well, and I trust we shall 
all gel. sweerened to our heart’s content, without 
any Southern help. 

One great, lack with us now is cooperage. It is 
difficult to obtain barrels at any price, to supply the 
steadily increasing demand. If you know any 
steady, industrious men of the above trade, who 
would endeavor lo improve their circumstances, 
pray urge them this way. It will be their own 
fault if they tail to do well. c. w. 

Princeton, Bureau Co., HI., 1862. 


SEASONABLE AND SENSIBLE HINTS. 


TUR Cooxtt and Looai. Fairs lately b.ld in this State have 
generally 4teen better, and more largely attended, than antici¬ 
pated. We have favoiahlc reports from several counties, but 
want of space precludes their publication. Among the County 
Fairs iu this region thoso ol Livingston, Ontario. Allegany, 
Orleans, Seneca, Cattaraugus, Wayne and Genesee are spoken 
of as much more successful than had been expected. The 
Dutchess, Delaware. Essex, Oswego, Queens and Warren Co. 
Fair* are also reported to havo been quite successful. Favor¬ 
able reports have likewise been received relative to quite a 
number of Union aud Town Fairs. 


Tbe frost, has nipped (lie leaves; the maple and 
the ash are gorgeous with gold aud crimson. The 
chestnuts begiu to lull, as the burrs open by tho au¬ 
tumnal frosts. The corn is cut up and neatly 
shooked. The potatoes are already in the cellar. 
Orchards bending under the burthen of rich fruit, 
reminds one that this product will soon need to be 
removed to the fruit room prior to hard winds and 
early snows. All the early flowers have faded, and 
but a lew remain. The lawn is russet and brown, 
and the leaves are collecting in nooks aud corners. 
The husbandman is ever busy—but doubly so now ; 
from early morn till latest eve he husks the goldeu 
ears, and at nightfall cheerfully sits with the frugal 
wife and daughters, paring apples, that they may 
lay up in winter's storehouse those comforts given 
to satisfy the outer man. 

The sty is filled with sleek porkers, whose gener¬ 
ous grunt speaks all—that they eat and sleep and 
are satisfied. The accumulation of fat is much 
more economically done, aud with much greater 
satisfaction, iu warm than iu cold weather; less is 
required to keep up the heat required to supply na¬ 
ture’s wants, and more goes to the accumulation of 
fat Those Grades aud Durhams in the stall are 
ever ready for the morning and evening meal of iur- 
neps or pumpkins, that uotbirig he wasted that can 
be turned to profit on the farm. The rainy days are 
spent with the hand mill and press in supplying the 
family (and perhaps some for market,) wilh the de¬ 
licious juice of well ripened and sound fruit 
Much there is to be done this month. A day or 
two (perhaps more,) must be spent in cleaning up the 
old and putting out roots for the new flower gardens. 
Those Tulips, Crown Imperials, Hyacinths, &c., <fce„ 
need a 6bare of every man’s attention. A farm is 
far more beautiful with now and then a flower and 
shade tree. Shrubbery add3 much to beautify a 
homo. Who doe« not love roses, and all flowers ? 
Then we must plant them and care for them; noth¬ 
ing grows prosperously without care. The sun may 
shine, the rains descend, but yet the corn wants the 
plow and the hoc. So, even flowers want the atten¬ 
tion of a kind and generous hand—bountifully fed 
will bountifully repay in its own way. 

The lambs need a little extra care, always sepa¬ 
rating from the older ones, put in fresh feed, salting 
as often as twice a week. A much better way is to 


October management. 

Ip, from want of leisure or other cause, the 
union of stocks too weak to be wintered separately, 
has been hitherto delayed, it can still be done on 
any line day this month. There will now be very 
little brood remaining in such colonies; and if 
placed iu a cool aud airy chamber, the surplus 
empty combs are not so liable to be injured by the 
moth and worms, as at an earlier period—though 
they should still be occasionally examined. If they 
he suspended in a close box, and exposed for an 
hour or two to the fume of burning brimstone, they 
will keep safely till the approach of spring: and 
renewed fumigation then will preserve them unin¬ 
jured. till required for use when the hees are gather¬ 
ing honey or artificial colonies are to be made. 

The more quiet the bees cau now aud hencefor¬ 
ward during the winter be kept, the better; and 
they should, therefore, not be disturbed by feeding 
them, unless in the event of absolute necessity. 
When any colony is likely to ho iu need, honey 
should, it possible, he given them in sealed combs; 
and where liquid honey or dissolved sugar candy 
has to be led, it should be placed within the hive iu 
the evening, and the vessel Temoyed early next 
morning. Give, on each occasion, as large, a dose 
as the bees can carry up during the night, and re¬ 
peat this till they have received an adequate snpply. 
The earlier iu the fall they are thus provisioned, 
the more properly will it be stored up in the combs, 
and the more likely is it that the bees will seal it 
up iu the cells, if it can be conveniently placed, a 
portion, at least, of their supplies should be in (he 
form of sticks or lumps of candy, because fluid food, 
given late, may remain unsealed in the cells, and is 
then apt to turn sour before spring and induce dys¬ 
entery. Besides, where there is a large quantity of 
unsealed food, the temperature of the hive will he 
colder than is consistent with the comfort and health 
of the bees, and the confined air will become 
charged with an excess of moisture. If the bees 
are in a common hive, and have insufficient BtoreB, 
the better way to supply them, is to cut a hole four 


Range of Bees’ Flight. 

Many seem to think that hees are confined to a 
short range in their search for lood, almost eoufiucd 
to the garden or farm of the apiarian, hence they 
endeavor to grow plants that will furnish honey. 
Others think they make a very wide range, going 
live or more miles. The bees are governed by cir¬ 
cumstances. When food is abundant, within half a 
mile or so, they will not go farther. On this subject 
we find the following, by a correspondent of the 
American Bee Journal : 

“The distance to which bees fly in search of pas¬ 
turage and to gather honey, has heen the subject of 
much discussion and controversy. I regard it as 
depending so much on circumstances, that it is 
rather a matter for observation in each particular 
locality, thau one to which any general rule can be 
applicable. I conceive it to he the province of each 
apiarian to study his own location, aud to be gov¬ 
erned by the circumstances by which he finds him¬ 
self surrounded. Seasons, climate, the character of 
the prevalent vegetation, the nature of the cultivated 
crops, their customary rotation, &c., must, all be 
taken into consideration, as they exert a controlling 
influence on the resources which tbe bees can com¬ 
mand. As these vary, so also must vary the abund¬ 
ance or scarcity of the pasturage resulting there¬ 
from, and the range of the bees' flight in quest of 
their coveted treasures must necessarily be influ¬ 
enced and determined thereby. When distant. 


Tur Mamuota Cm- a?k, rxhibiteti at the recent Slate Fair 
by Mcasr?. Tan.nkk & Williams, of M.rrey, Oneida county, and 
which attracted so much attention, in to be devoted to a patri¬ 
otic purpose. It was purchased by one of our most enterpris¬ 
ing grocery merchant?, Mr. M. J. Mronton, No. SO Buffalo st., 
w ho proposes to cut it up aud sell in small parcels for the 
benefit, of sick and wounded soldiers—or, to give the prorwds 
to Ladies’ Aid Societies of this city, by whom tho money will 
be appropriated for the relief of volunteers in hospitals. The 
object is a noble one, and we trust a handsome sura will be 
realized. The cheese weighs 1030 tbs., auil was manufac¬ 
tured in a single day, in one curd, from the milk uf 000 cows. 
It ought to sell, under the circumstances, for a thousand dol- 
lurs We will cheerfully attend to orders from any patriotic 
friends at a distance who wish u slice of the mammoth. 


Trans 


Perfumkkibs, Extricts, &c,— The reception of certain 
“sealed packages” of Perfumery Extracts, See , from Messrs. 
Markkm. .St Bko., of tho '• Establishment Mitchell,” and Mr. 
C. H Woodworth, of the “Rochester Chemical Works,” 
constrains us, in acknowledgment, to utter an opinion long 
entertained by the fairer portion of creation—to wit., that the 
productions of said establishments and parties aforesaid, are 
not only choice and valuable, but gotten up most beautifully, 
the fine external appearance of the articles not belieing 
their qu'dity. Though ice are not very familiar with such ar¬ 
ticles, we are assured by those at our domicil who seem to 
know whereof they affirm, that the productions of Messrs. 
Woodworth aud AIarkkll are “good things to keep in the 
house,” if uot indispensable in every family. 


How to Kkec Potatoks from Rotting. —A correspondent 
of the Scientific American says he has tried the following plan 
of keeping potatoes, for four years, and not lost a bushel in 
that time after they were harvested ; though in some cases 
they were half diseased when taken out of the ground i— 
“ Dust over the floor Of the bin with lime aud put in about 
six or seveu inches deep of potatoes, and dust with lime as 
before. Put iu six or seveu inches more of potatoes, and 
lime again ; repeating the operation till ull are stowed in that 
way. One bushel of lime will do for forty bushels of pota¬ 
toes, though more will not hurt them—the limo rather im¬ 
proving the flavor than otherwise. ” 


Tns PitKPARATtON ov Flax — A correspondent of the 
Montreal Herald mentions a discovery in the mode of prepar¬ 
ing flax which seems equally applicable to the Northern and 
elevated portions of the United States and Canada. He ob¬ 
serves ,—It has been discovered that in Lower Canada we can 
prepare our Hax for the mill with very little trouble or expense, 
by a mode which answers as well as steeping, and that is, to 
spread the flax on a meadow in December, aud allow it to re¬ 
main on the ground till April. The winter snow rots it effect¬ 
ually, and when the snow goes off in April, you will find 
your flax clean and dry, ready for carting to the scutch mill, 
without any expense worth mentioning. 
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TnK Skason.— It i« now thp 21st. day of October, and onr 
iranfens an* almost as pay ns they were in September Dahlias 
are still ill flower, and the beds of Phlox Drmnraontli, Petu¬ 
nias Verbenas, &o , are as brilliant as ever, while the Panaies 
really enjoy this orol weather, and arc giving better blooms 
Ilian at any other time dining the season. It is not often that 
«e are favored whit entire exemption from frost so late in the 
season. 


CULTURE OF BULBS 


JBEST WAY TO DRY APPLES 


Mart and very specific are Ibe directions given 
in the books for the preparation of the soil t or tubers 
and bulbs, as though it was a matter requiring the 
greatest skill and. the nicest precision. Ail this may 
he necessary to grow flowers fit to show at an exhi¬ 
bition made by London florisls. but we are pleased ta 
state to all lovers of the beautiful, witn little time 
and limited means, that good flowers,—rare gems of 
beauty,—can bo grown without this precision. To 
those who have been discouraged by a formidable 
array of directions, we say despair not The gay 
Crocus, the fragrant Hyacinth , the brilliant, dashing 
Tulip , cun he grown by any farmer or farmer’s 
wife,—may decorate every bumble cottage garden. 
A lew rods of ground, a little taste, and some pa¬ 
tience, is all that is needed. Every one has the 
necessary materials at command, almost without 
money and without price. 

Any good, mellow soil, if well drained, will grow 
bulbous flowers, but most soils would be benefited 
by being enriched with thoroughly rotted manure, 
which should be well mixed with the earth; 
or, with surface mold from the woods. The 
manure from an old bobbed is excellent 
for this purpose, but not more so than 
cow manure, which may he freely used, 
even when fresh, but should not come in 
contact with the bulb. To prevent this, 
it should be thoroughly mixed with the 
feoil. and a little sand thrown around the , 
bulb at planting. This practice is always /' 
beneficial in a stiff soil. The mechanical ^ 
condition of a soil, too, may bo easily im- h 
proved. If naturally stiff, an addition of 
sand, and mold from the forest, will he 
of great benefit. The ground should bo 'Sd 
dug at. least. 18 inches deep, be well pul- Im \ 
verized, and drained before planting bulbs ®v| i 
of any kind. jay « 

Tun Snow Drop— (Galanthus I’ivalis.J 
The first flowers of spring, the earliest 
harbingers of that delightful season of fey 
buds and blossoms, is the little Snow fej 

Drop. It first feelB the influence* of the 
warm spring sou, and. in this latitude, 
about the first of March, its modest little 
white flowers gladden the hearts of the 
lovers of nature’s floral beauties. There 
is nothing striking or particularly attract¬ 
ive in these flowers, and should they 
bloom when the garden is gay with more 
ambitious rivals, it would be eclipsed and 
unnoticed; but its time is well chosen, 
and it flourishes without a rival—often 
bearing its delicate blossoms above the 
snows of early spring, undaunted by cold 
and frosts and storms. Of these flowers 
there uro two varieties, the double and 
single. 

The bulbs are quite small; the leaves 
and flowers about six inches in height. 

Plant in the fall in beds or masses, two 
inches apart, and about the same in depth. 

Every third year at least, it is well to take 

up the bulbs alter the leaves have died, and re-plant 

in October. 

Tub Great Snow Drop.— (Leucojum ,)—'There 
are three varieties of this Snow Drop, similar to the 
above iu appearance, but much larger, flowering in 
spring, Fiimmer, and autumn. As these flower at 
seasons when there are others more attractive, they 
are not as desirable as the small Snow Drop first de¬ 
scribed. The bulbs should be planted in autumn 
six inches apart and four deep. 

Ton Crocus.— The Crocus is a very interesting 
flower—delicate and tasteful in form, and varied and 
gay in color. For at least a month, and until the 
flowering of the Ilyacinlh, through the most chan¬ 
geable and unpleasant of our spring weather, the 
Crocus is the Queen of the Garden, challenging and 
receiving the admiration of all. Too little attention 
has been given to these very useful flowers. They 
make the garden pleasant, when but for them it 
would be dreary, and at, a time, too, when, after a 
long winter of cold and snows and storms, the sight 
of the simplest flower is most grateful. All admire 
them, yet in bow few gardens is a fair collection, or 
even one or two varieties to be found. Could they 
be planted when in flower, or in spring for early 
flowering, everybody would have them, hut they 
must be planted in autumn, and are toofoftenforgot- 
ten at the proper time. 


The most general method adopted in drying ap¬ 
ples is, after they are pared, to cut them in slices, 
and spread them on cloths, tables or boards, and 
dry them out-doors. In clear and dry weather this 
is, perhaps, the most expeditous and best way; out 
in cloudy and stormy weather this way is attended 
with much Inconvenience, and sometimes loss, in 
consequence of the apples rotting before they dry. 
To some extent they may be dried iu this way in 
the house, though this is attended with much incon¬ 
venience. 

The. best method that 1 have over used to dry ap¬ 
ples is to use frames, 


Mai.NK PoMOl.OClOAL AM* HORTICULTURAL Soctkty.—T he 
Annual Meeting of this Society was held in Augusta on Tues¬ 
day, Oct. 7rU, when the following officers were elected!— 
President, O. Spacmhxc ; Vico Presidents, one from each 
county in the State, as follows: R. Martin, J p. Pcrley, It. 
Katun, J. C. Weston. John Rogers,G, it. Freeman.8 if. Dike, 
8 . W. Coburn, W. L). Dana, Sidney Perlinm, C. Chamberlain, 
Horace McKennej. 8. Wasson, It, Russ, Wm. Wilson; Re¬ 
cording Secretary, Samuel Titcomb; Corresponding Seetetarv, 
J. M. Meeerre. 


These combine the most ad¬ 
vantages with the least inconvenience of any 
way, and can ho used with equal advantage either 
bi drying in the house or out iu the sun. In pleas- 
eut weather the frames can be set out-doors against 
the aide of the building, or any other support, 
and nights, or cloudy and stormy days, they can be 
brought into the house and set against the side of 
the room near the stove or fire-place. 

My trames are made ill the following manner: 
Two strips of board, 7 feet, long, 2 or inches wide 
—two strips fi feet long, l.j inches wide, the whole 
three-quarters of an inch thick—nail the short strips 
across the ends of the long ones, and it, makes a 
frame 7 by 3 feet, which is a convenient size for all 
purposes. On one of the long strips nails are driv¬ 
en 3 inches apart, extending from the top to the 
bottom. 

After the apples 


William Hbhi and thk Mo.vtcomkht Gratis. — Among! 
the many grapes that have beeu recently brought to public 
notice, is one named the Montgomery, and the late William 
Ruin wrote to the editor of the Horticulturist, not long before 
IiSb death. the following notes of its history This i« probably 
the last words written for the press by Mr. Rkid : 

Mit. Editor,—[ send you an account, of what I suppose to 
he the Montgomery Grape, lately brought into notice. In the 
year 1830, on my return to New York, in June, from the State 
of Alabama, where I intruded to commence a horticultural 
establishment, in the vicinity of Mobile, and expecting to re¬ 
turn early the ensuing fall, not wishing to remain idle through 
the summer month*, Grant Thorhum, who then kept his Seed 
establishment in bitterly Street, told me that Mr. Montgomery, 
at. Upper Red Hook, in Dutchess County, N. Y., (>inw chanyed 
to Tivoli.) wanted a mail to put his grounds in order : I went 
and saw Mr. Montgomery, and at, once made an engagement. 
I found the location a pleasant one, the house nod grounds 
being on one of the knolls standing back from the liver about 
half a mile. Tlie ground v.as susceptible of being made one 
of the finest places on the Hudson, hating a beautiful brook, 
with several watordall.*, running through the. grounds, The 
soil, with the exception of the knoll where the Grapes were 
planted, was a very tenacious. Stiff clay. Whore the Grapes 


THE EVER-BLOOMING ROSE 


aro pared, they are quartered and 
cored, and with a needle and twine, or stout thread 
strung into lengths long enough to reach twice 
across lint frame; the ends of the twine art' then tied 
together, and the Hiring hung on the nails across the 
frame. The apples will soon dry so that the strings 
ran bo doubled on the nails, and fresh ones put on 
or tin* whole of them removed, and othere put in 
their ftlace. 

As fast as the apples become sufficiently dry they 
can be taken from the strings, and the same strings 
used to dry more on. If large apples are used to 
dry, they can be cut, in smaller pieces. 

I suppose that, pears and quinces, and perhaps 
other fruits that can be strung, might be dried in 
this way, although I have never dried any in this 
way except apples.— 0. T, Aluord in Country Gent. 


Ip there is perfection in the vegetable kingdom, it 
is the Ever-blooming Rose. Its varieties are now 
so numerous, their colors so various, and natures 
so different, that they are arranged into live distiuct 
classes. Some can be grown in all climates and 
altitudes, and upon nearly all kinds of Roil. They 
are fit, to make a diversified garden of them>civos; 
growing as dwarf bushes, as tall stately plants, and 
clothing arbors, bowers, trellis-work, dead fences, 
&o., and even making hedges to fence in and shelter 
the garden. They ate the monaruhs of the flower 
bed, and reign triumphantly glorious over all other 
flowers; and blessed uro they who possess the 
means, the liberality, and fine taste, (o purchase all 
kinds, and the space to grow them in perfection. 

The Hybrid Perpetuate or Bemonlantcs, are gen¬ 
erally of a stately, robust growth; thrive equally 
well upon heavy and light loams, and withstand a 
northern winter without, protection. 

The Bourbons are next in hardiness, and do best 
upon loamy soils, yet a slight covering of straw tied 
around ihern in winter north of New York, is of 
advantage to them. 

Tho Bengal, Chinese or Daily, is next iu hardiness 
thrives both, iu loamy and sandy soils, and is pre¬ 
served better by having a little straw tied about 
them north of Philadelphia. 

Noisette is of the same hardiness as Bengal, and 
thrive upon the same kind of soils. The varieties 
are nearly all of a rampant growth; useful for 
training upon fences, ends of buildings, arbors, Irol- 
lis-work, pillars, verandah frames, Ac. The flowers 
are generally email, double, and very fragrant, and 
produced in clusters of twenty and upwards. 

The Tea-scented is generally of dwarf growth, 
profuse in bloom, and of the most delightful fra¬ 
grance, which is diffused a groat distance. They 
are less hardy than the other classes, and need a 
covering of straw in winter north of Baltimore. 
They thrive best upon light loams and sandy loams, 
and will flourish in sandy soils. They grow to 
most perfection out doors south of Maryland, and 
are the best for pot culture. 

All the varieties of the five classes can be grown 
in the most northern climate by digging them up 
and potting them in the fall, and keeping them in 
cold frames or pits half sunk and half banked up, 
and with glass sashes, and covered with mats in 
very cold weather, shading them from bright sun in 
the winter time. As hundreds are yearly putting 
up cheap glass structures in which to grow foreign 
grapes, they are the best places to winter rotes that 
canuot stand the severity of winter, as the grape¬ 
vines are dormant in winter, and the roses would 
not be in their way, and they get the full light. 
With these advantages, people in northern latitudes 
can grow all kinds, and well will they be rewarded 
for their care. 

What is a garden without a rose! As it lasts 
many years and takes deep root in the ground, the 
soil before planting should be stirred two feet deep 
and finely pulverized and enriched with short 
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RECIPES AND INQUIRY, 


Dear Rural:—A s I depend much upon the reci¬ 
pes iu the the Rural, I will add a short list to its 
columns for the benefit of its readers: 

To Clean Black Dresses,— A certain mode of 
removing stains from mourning dresses is,—take a 
good handful of tig leaves, which must be boiled in 
two quarts of water till reduced to a pint. Squeeze 
the leaves, and bottle the liquor for use. The arti¬ 
cles, whether crape, cloth, bombazine, etc., need 
only be rubbed with a sponge dipped in the liquor, 
when tho effect will be immediately perceived. 

To Wash Black Silks.— Warm some small beer, 
ami mix some milk in it; then wash your silk in the 
liquid, and it will give it, a fine color. 

To Restore Black Veils. — Sponge the veil 
with hot ox-gall on both sides; then pass it through 
gum arabio water, and clap it between the hands. 
Then pin it out straight to dry. It must not he 
ironed. Agnes St. Auhrky. 

Klmdale, N. Y. 

1’. S.—Will some of your numerous lady readers 
please lie so kind as to inform me of the best method 
to eulor white moss velvet, black and drab? Also, 
the manner in which faded leaves are preserved to 
retain their shape and color, and oblige a friend to 
the Rural. a. st. a. 


Cultivation op thk Turk Tomato.—M. Bo.NCKN.vr: details 
hi* mode of cultivation aa follows :—“ Id Ajiril. IfifiJ, ( sowed 
some of the stiff Stemmed tomato: the seed came up well, 
uml when the plant,* were Strong enough they were planted 
nut in the open border, about 10 inches apart They pushed 
astonishingly; but as 1 wished lo show this interesting novelty 
at the horticultural exhibition of Fouteuay-le Compto, I plant¬ 
ed six or eight in small pots, and afterwards shifted them into 
large ones; I gave plenty of waler throughout the summer, 
and by the end of September I iiad a handsome shrub 20 ineh- 
c» high in each pot, loaded with flowers, green fruit and ripe. 
After the exhibition the weather became bad. and I placed the 
tomato plants in a greenhouse near the light; they made fresh 
shoots, and tho fruits, still green when introduced, beeamc of 
a fine red. When the weather hecurne severe, growth was nr- 
rested ; I kept the plants Clear of dead leaves, and removed 
some small blanches that hud begun to decay. After the 
middle of January vegetation recommeneed, and about the 
first of February I took off nnd struck cuttings separately in 
small pots in heat under a bell gla«s ; they were rooted in a 
fortnight, re potted and placed in a melon frame. I intend to 
plant tip in out as anon as danger of frost is over. If cuttings 
were struck towards the end of autumn, instead of January I 
believe the young plants would grow throughout the winter 
and would Howcr, on being planted out, as soon as the weath¬ 
er would permit. 111 that case ripe tomatoes could be obtain¬ 
ed much earlier than they could by cultivating the common 
sort in the usual way.”—Card. Citron. 


DUC VAN THOL TULIP —SINGLE. 

class is the 7>wc Van Thol, single and double, and 
may be grown in any rich garden soil. It should 
be well drained, and if a little sandy all the better; 
if inclined to clay, add a little sandy loam, and it 
poor, add rotted turf, or soil from an old pasture, 
with any thoroughly rotted manure. There is no 
difficulty, and need be no mystery, about the culture 
of the Tulip. 

Make the bod prepared for them line and mellow, 
and plant the bulbs in rows from six to eight inches 
opart each way. UdIpss the groued is quite light, it 
is well to surrouud tho bulb with sand at tho time 
ol planting. This is for beds entirely devoted to tho 
Tulip, but they look well if placed in the border or 
on the lawn, half a dozen or more in a cluster 
Bulbs can be obtained from the uurserios and seeds¬ 
men at prices varying from one dollar to three 
dollars per dozen. 

Thk Hyacinth is an old favorite, and yet we sel¬ 
dom see even a tolerable bed ol even a dozen varie¬ 
ties in the gardens of our amateurs. The Hyacinth, 
like all other bulbs, looks best in masses or beds. 
Set the bulbs from six to eight inches apart each 
way, and Jour inches deep. It is a good plan to 
surround the bulb, when setting, with little clean 
sand. Before winter sets in cover the bed with 
leaves, or a little straw litter. Many persons order¬ 
ing Hyacinths from the seedsmen and nurserymen 
entertain the idea that none but the double ones are 
desirable. This is not the case. The value of this 
flower depends principally upon the lorm of the 
spike and the arrangement of the single flowers or 
bells upon the (lower stem. The truss of bloom or 
spike should be pyramidal, and the flowers close 
enough to entirely conceal the stalk. 

Tub Crown Imperial is a noble flower, and some 
ot the new sorts are really beautiful. Plant about 
four inches deep, and in a rich garden soil. 

The Fritillakt ok Chequered Lily is not very 
showy, but a curious and interesting flower. There 
are many varieties, the colors boingof various shades 
ot brown, purple, and yellow, and curiously 
chequered. The bulbs are about the Bize of those 
of the Crocus. Plaut in groups, about two inches 
deep and four inches apart. 


To Make Cider Wink.— J. H. Kecjc, of Mason 
county, Illinois, gives the following method in the 
Country Gentleman :— Take pure cider, made from 
sound, ripe apples, as it runs from the press, put 
sixty pounds of common brown sugar into fifteen 
gallons of the cider and let it dissolve ; then put the 
mixture into a cleuu barrel, 1111 it up within two 
gallons of being full, with cleun cider ; put the cask 
info a cool place, leaving the bung out for forty- 
eight hours ; then put in the bung with a small vent 
until fermentation wholly ceases, and bung up tight, 
and in one year it will be fit for use. This wine 
needs no racking; the longer it stands upon the lees 
the better. This wine is almost equal to grape wine 
wheu rightly managed. 


Oatukki.vg and Storlvo Fruit.—A ll fruit should he care¬ 
fully gathered by hand. Blinking and pounding the tree ia not 
only an injury to the fruit, but al.no to the tree. 

Summer nnd Fall fruits must be carefully handled ami 
marketed as soon as possible after they are gathered. The 
barrels or packages should be perfectly clean and packed us 
full as possible tightly headed, that the fruit may be kept iu 
it* place while in transitu. 

Winter fruit, may bo left in a cool, dry room, in shallow 
heaps, for a week or two, to throw Off the Bweat or surplus 
moisture, after which it should be assorted and packed in 
clean, dry barrels, (If for shipping,) the barrels well tilled, and 
the heads tightly pressed in upon the fruit and headed up. If 
for home consumption, or long keeping for spring or summer 
market, it may lie packed in barrels a* for shipping, and left 
as long as frost will admit in an out budding, hut when there 
is danger of freezing, it should be stored in a cool, dry cellar. 
Or, instead of packing in barrels, it may be taken immediate¬ 
ly to a dry, airy cellar, laid upon shelves or trapsiu layers two 
to four deep, the shelves being in ttcia. one above the other. 
This latter arrangement affords a good opportunity for exam 
ining the fruit during the winter, and of removing decaying 
specimens. When placed on shelves as above, the eeUiir 
vvimlmwB should be raised in mild, dry weather, for (lie admis¬ 
sion of fresh air.—Gardener's Monthly. 


ma¬ 
nures throughout Tho black surface scrapings iu 
woods, which is leaf mold, is Ihe best manure for all 
kinds of roses.— W. Elder, in Gardeners' Monthly. 


IIow to Cook Cashawh. —I send you ray way 
of cooking cushaws, (which I claim to bo original.) 
Slice the neck of a cashaw f of an inch thick; have 
your skillet hot, remove tho rind; then dip the slices 
in water, after which roll them iu Indinu meal. Put 
to cook in hot butter, enough to fry them; add then 
a very little water and some salt. Cover tight for 
five minutes; then remove the lid and turn over 
your slices, being careful not to break the crust 
Cook for five minutes more over a brisk fire, then 
serve, and it you have not a good dish, say that I 
am no judge. — A Subscriber, Kennon, Ohio. 


ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIANUM, 


Pricks or Fruit, Ac., t\ thb Nkw York Marskt.—T in* fol¬ 
lowing table, which we cut from tho iV. I" Tribune, shows the 
prices of friufc and vegetables iu the New York market, and 
will be of interest to all who think of selling their cropto ship¬ 
pers or ..ending directly to the city. Prices rule low,generally, 
and the market it will be seen ia fairly glutted with grapes. 
Delaware* are for the first time olferod and the price compared 
with others seems lo be fair, though it is not higher than good 
Isabella.* andCatawhas havo formerly brought: 

PotaJOks —Receipts >eom to have beep chocked by the rains, 
an.) I'each Mow* ai, ■ doing a trille better One eurgu id' Ja, kson 
White*, raj her given, has arrived from Nova Scotia and N sell¬ 
ing at ifle '{■/ Itu-b. W* quote 

Mercer.*, choice, L. 1., yJ bbl...?2 i)0(n;2 uO 

Do. do Northern... 175 

Do. common .. . i'.'5(3)1 C 2 

Peachblows, Long Island. lllffla l 75 

Northern I’eachblows,. I tUbj± I fill 

Buckeyes. .. 1 2 .m,i l sa 

by eknians. ... 1 lair 1 25 

Junes.. 1 12(3 1 25 

Sweet potatoes, choice.2(XK«’2 75 

Sweet potatoes, common. 2IX)(a)2 25 

Onions — We quote. 

Connecticut Red, Vtbbl....$170(3)1 62 

Do. Yellow. IMi( 3 !l 75 

Bunch, 100,. 325 

FUBSH FRUITS. 

Ai’plks —We quoto: 

Mixed lot Western 3f) bbl.50(3)1 75 

Fall Pippins, choleo... 1 25(7 1 ,V0 

Do do common. 0 50m I no 

Ladies' blltsli.. 1 AtfuI 75 

Twenty ounce Pippins. .,. 1 75052 00 

Do Apples. l 75(02it) 

Pound Sweets. . 1 •’Ka / I SO 

Common. . 0snip:ioo 

Pears—W o quote. 

Suckles, extra choice- fc) bbl,.$6 no , ~0o 

Do fair to good. 2 00m 5 00 

Louie© Bonce de Jersey, choice. 5 00(5 7 00 

Do do common..Xonfejsoo 

Dutches*, extra large.8 unfit! no 

Do common... 10036 00 

Common Pear*.. I co 

Peaches—W enuotn: 

Choice, T3 half kunhel basket.$2 IMS'S00 

Common do do . 160@2 uo 

Plums—W o quote 

Damson, 3ft bbl...$3 5WgU 00 

Ql’IXCKS— We quote • 

Choice, bbl,.$2 00<u)2SO 

Common. . I of« 1 60 

GiiACKs—The market is completely glutted with Isabellas 
and piicesarecxeaedingly low. A few Catawba.*, mitTcrv choice, 
are io. and sell low. A few of the much talked of Delaware 
Grape havo for thu first time appeared, and bring lOqjDXu it tb, 
We quota 

Isabella, choice ^ lb,... 

Do common....2qj>.kc 

Cntawbas.8«8c 

Delaware.lOjCijra 


This plant was mentioned iu your report of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition a short 
time hack by Mr, Beaton, siuce which no one seems 

10 have taken any notice of it. It was exhibited by 
Mr. Wendlnnil, gardener to the King of Hanover, 
and was brought' by him from Costa Rica, where he 
says it. was one of the loveliest things he saw. And 
as I, like all the world, have been lip to London this 
summer to see the sights and scamper through the 
gardens round it, I stumbled upon it. among many 
and many a gland thing when going round the 
Botanic Gardens at lvew, where I had a better 
opportunity of looking at and examining it than I 
had at Kensington; a brief description, therefore, 
may not be uninteresting. 

it belongs to the natural order of Arads, a class 
of plants which have given us some of our finest 
ornamental foliage, but the flowers of which, as a 
rule, are the most insignificant; but this plaut will, 
1 think, become a favorite with every one, and be 
welcomed by every one that has a stove, be its di¬ 
mensions ever so small; for, being naturally a 
diminutive grower, it is not likely to get too largo 
tor any. 

The leaves rise upon a slender petiole, are lanceo¬ 
late in shape, of a somber green color and leathery 
texture, with a light colored midrib, above which 
stand the flowers, composed of spulbeand spadix of 
a most brilliant scarlet color. The spathe i 9 about 

11 inch, long, ot au oval form; the spadix stands 
straight up above it, and is about two inches long, 
and of the same beautiful color. 

Mr. Wendland says it is a very free bloomer, and 
continues in flower some four or five months. I 
shall be among the first to add it to my collection as 
soon as it is to be purchased.— Juvenis, in London 
Cottage Gardener. 


Cure for Toothache.— I have been troubled 
more or less the past few weeks with the toothache, 
and tailed to find any relief, until I received the fol¬ 
lowing, from a friend, which I can assure your read¬ 
ers is a sure cure:—Take a small piece of alum 
and burn it on the stove or shovel, mix with it an 
equal part of common salt, and pulverize; then satu¬ 
rate a piece of cotton with water and sprinkle the 
powder over it, and place it iu the cavity of the 
tooth. In live minutes thereafter all pain will disap¬ 
pear. Typo. 

Rochester, Oct. 20; 1882. 


THE WHITE WILLOW EOE HEDGES. 


Some of our correspondents have suggested the 
White Willow as an excellent tree, not only for 
timber and for the protection of orchards, but tor 
hedges. We find an article from C. IL Overman iu a 
late number of the Frame Farmer, on this subject. 
Mr. O. thinks that while it is all that is required tor 
a grove tree, furnishing abundance of good timber, 
it will not make a live fence. He says : 

I am convinced that a good fence may be made 
of it across sloughs and in ivet grounds, ( where 
nothing efee would succeed.) by using poles of it 
six or seven feet long, sticking them into the ground 
at an angle, one above another, as iu making side 
hill fences — also willow fence posts, four to six 
inches in diameter, set in early spring, will grow, 
and in a few years yield an abundance of fuel from 
the tops. But of all the numerous experiments in 
live fencing with large growing timber that have 
come under my observation, I have yet to see the 
flt'Bt one a success. And why ? Because in a closely 
crowded row of rapid growing timber the constant 
tendency of Ihe trees is to push each other out of 
line, and make openings in the row, two or three 
feet above ground, through which large stock will 
easily pii6h their way, as there is nothing repulsive 
in the way of thorns. 


Cure for Sick-hbadache.— Java Coffee, made 
very strong, taken clear, and in very small quanti¬ 
ties every few minutes, is believed an infallible rem¬ 
edy for that distressing complaint—rick-headache. 
Tt should he taken, however, before the stomach has 
became much roiled, otherwise it will be ejected, 
and of course unavailing. 

Can any one inform me through the columns of 
the Rural how to put a gilding on picture frames, 
cornices, etc.?— Mrs. H. M. G., Sumner, Iowa. 


FLOWER OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

Bulbs of the newest and choicest varieties can be 
obtained at the principal seed stores and of nursery¬ 
men at from fitly to seventy-five cents per dozen, and 
more common but not less beautiful varieties at 
about two dollars per hundred. 

The proper time for planting is about the first of 
October, though a week or two earlier or later will 
make no material difference. Set the bulbs about 
three inches apart, and cover with twoinches of earth. 
Rake off the bed nicely, and before winter sets in 
cover it with a little straw, coarse hay, or other 
litter, which may be convenient. This prevents 
throwing out by the frost, which sometimes, un¬ 
less the ground is very high and dry. Nuxscry- 


Mucilaginous Paste. —Will some one please to 
tell the readers of the Rural, how to make British 
Baste, or such as is used iu making envelopes? — 
New Yorker. 


Hard Soap.— Please inform me the best mode to 
make hard soap, “for family use?”— McGregor 
of Iowa. 




















































MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 

BY JAMES G. CLARKE. 

Sweet molher, thp birds frotn our bowers have fled, 
The reaper has gathered his sheaves, 

The glorious Summer lies silent and dead, 

And the land, like a pale mounter, grieves: 

But the garden of tu cutty is blooming to-d3j 
With flowers and leaves ever new, 

And the birds and the fountains around it that play 
Arc singing, dear mother, of you, 

Like green shores receding beyond the blue seas 
Seem the years by your tenderness West, 

And youth's merry music grows faint on the breeze 
That is wuttktg me on to life's Vest: 

Yet beautiful seems the mild glance of your eye, 

And the blessing your fond spirit gave, 

As the mists of .he valley hang bright in the sky, 
Though the mountains are lost in the wave. 

1 wonder, sometimes, if the souls that have flown 
Return to the mourners again, 

And l ask for a sign from the trackless unknown, 

Where millions have questioned in vain. 

I see not your meek loving face thro 1 the strife 
Which would blind me with doubting and fear, 

But a voice murmurs “ peace ” to the tempest of life, 
And I know that my mother is near. 

The cold world may cover my pathway with frowns, 

And mingle with bitter each joy; 

It may load me with crosses and rob tne of crowns, 

X have treasures if cannot destroy; 

There's a green, sunny isle in the depths of my soul 
Whose roses the winds never strew. 

And the billows and breezes around it tiiat roll 
Bring tidings of Heaven and you. 

—Broome Republican. 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
REPLY TO “AN OPINION.” 

Friend X:— I have “come,” not to “eat you up,” 
but to give you a sort of sensible “talking to.” I 
have been thinking your case over, and have come 
to the conclusion that you must he in a very forlorn 
condition, to call so piteously for deliverance from 
a poor, defenceless old maid. Now, candidly, do 
you not feel slightly conscience-smitten lor making 
the assertion that “you care not for the romance 
that may be attached to her former history of ‘hope 
deferred till the heart was sick,'—of a ‘youthful 
lover lying far beneath the sod,'—of' ‘parents refus¬ 
ing consent to her marriage in her youth?’ ” 

Only think of it! Would you leave her (the 
old maid) since her “disappointment,” throw aside 
all self-respect and true womanly feeling, and 
marry a man she does no! love—simply to gratify 
your sensible (?) caprice, and relievo your pious 
horror of maidenhood advanced? Then “there are 
such cases, you expect, as old maids becoming such 
frotn principle?” Well, have they not, a perfect 
right to do so? Did not Pirn “the aged” live a 
life of single-blessedness? And who shall give us 
a better example? 

“You would like to know, in all reason, what 
need there is of a woman acting so much like a sim¬ 
pleton, because she chances to bo without a hus¬ 
band?” For the same reason, I presume, that some 
women “act like simpletons” because they happen 


innocent little subterfuges, and knows to a dead cer¬ 
tainty your past history, present circumstances, aDd 
future prospects. 

Well, what harm if she does? None in particular. 
It is only being stretched on the rack a little while. 
You have no reason to be ashamed, and you are not 
ashamed. Your boots are beginning to be shabby, 
and we all know the transitory nature of galloon. 
Your fringe is too dark, but you ransacked the city 
and did your best,—“ angels could do no more.” 
You trimmed your bonnet yourself aud saved tsvo 
dollars, which was just what you intended to do. 
“ The meaus were worthy, and the end was won.” 
Your lace is not real, according to the cant of the 
shopkeepers; but it is real—real cotton, real linen, 
real silk, or whatever the material may be, and you 
never pretended it was Honiton or point; and if 
lace is soft and white and fine, ami sets off the 
throat and wrists prettily, I don’t see why it may 
not just as well be made in America for two cents a 
yard, as in Paris for two dollars, or two hundred. 
In fact, this whole matter of lace is something 
entirely beyond my comprehension. Why, I have 
seen women who, in the ordinary affairs of life, 
were neat to a fault, just now foil down and wor¬ 
ship a bit of dingy, old yellow lace, that looked fit 
for nothing but the wash-tub; and when remon¬ 
strated with, excuse themselves by saying, “Why, 
it is fifty or five hundred years old;” which may be 
a very lucid explanation, hut I cannot say I fully 
understand and appreciate it —Country Thinking. 


Wife Ufl 



to have husbands, 


‘storm” and scold most 


furiously; or, that some old bachelors of forty act 
as if they had suddenly been attacked by beart-dis- 
ease if they “chance” to see a pretty Miss of fifteen— 
simply because they know no better. The world is 
made up of variety, and, if it were not manifest in 
the group of old maids, ’twould he a strange phe¬ 
nomenon, and they would cease to be a terrestrial 
tribe. Put 1 argue that the picture you have drawn 
for our edification is “the exception, not the rule.” 
In my experience with old maids, (and I claim to 
have had considerable,) I will guarantee that not 
one in ten have been of the “ simpering, t wisting, 
ready-for-matrimony” sort of maidens you speak of 
In my humble opinion, a genuine old maid is 
really one of the “salt of the earth”-one who, in 
adversity as in prosperity, is ever ready, with a 
smile upon her dear placid countenance and a 
blessing on her lips, to administer consolation to 
every sorrowing heart; who goes on her “errands 
of mercy,” hoping for nothing, asking no remunera¬ 
tion save the heartfelt “ God bless you ” from those 
she has blessed, and the happy consciousness of 
having done her duty. .She looks upon herself in 
her loneliness—just as she is—a necessity in the 
world, and very sensibly sets herself “about doing 
some good”—just as she should, and just as it was 
“originally designed.” So, friend X, even though 
you do occasionally meet with the old maid who is 
“possessed ” with a “mischievous, prying disposi¬ 
tion,” please remember that “Providence wisely 
has mingled the cup,” and that such as these are 
“necessary evils," sent among us to enable us the 
better to appreciate the good. But if you will not be 
convinced of the superior qualities of old maids as 
a “ rule,” 1 hope in compassion for “ the race” that 
you will manage to dispose of yourself ’ere the war 
closes, for should our lovers, who are upon the bat¬ 
tle-field, be sacrificed upon their country’s altar, we 
are, every soul of us, going io be old maids'J Aud 
what a glorious band there will be to comfort the 
widows and latherless, whose, protectors, like ours, 
will have fallen in battle to secure to us the rights 
we shall have gained. Laura Lee. 

Monroe County, N. Y.. 1S82. 

-* — »-*» » » - 

FEMALE CRITICISM, 

Men are so “easy to get along with.” They are 
good-natured and conveniently blind and benevo¬ 
lent. Women criticise you, not unjustly, perhaps, 
but relentlessly. They judge you iu detail, men 
only in the whole. If your dress is neat, well-fit¬ 
ting, and well-toned, men will not notice it, except 
a few man-milliners, and a few others who ought to 
be, and to whose opinion we pay no regard. If you 
will only sit still, hold up your head, and speak 


CHILDREN’S TOYS. 

I often wonder if the children of the present day 
are any ‘app.erfor the variety and artistic perfec¬ 
tion of the toys now invented for their use. Those 
life-like babies, that “really” cry when they are 
judiciously pinched: and “really” open and shut 
their eyes ; these dolls, with all their fine changes 
of raiment and beautiful ringlets, and real little 
houses to live in, with kitchen, chamber and parlor, 
furnished to completeness. In the olden time, im¬ 
agination being lively, quite an interesting doll- 
familv was improvised out of a crooked-necked 
squash, with round cucumbers of different sizes for 
children, any deficiency being supplied hyoid rags, 
for the manufacture of softer babies. As to houses, 
hii old box gaily papered inside, with cast-off spools 
tor tables and chairs, were found admirably suited 
to childish tastes. The mcn-dolls of that day were 
the puzzle. The coats sometimes didn’t look right, 
and the hats aud vests had to be regarded with a 
lively faith. 

Grandpapas and uncles with plethoric purses 
were not so plenty then as now. A quarter on the 
Fourth of July, was a munificent donation, and 
liberty to spend it with all haste, and no questions 
asked, like a passport to fairy-land. Diamonds did 
not glitter then on the birth-day fingers of school 
girls, and their brothers did not expect the “gover¬ 
nor” to bring them a live pony every time he came 
home. “Gymnastics” were performed then without 
a tutor, on the nearest fence, or gate-post, or tree, 
and barrels and stones were lilted without aid from 
l)r. Wind-hip. As for parlor skates, ray young lady 
was set to sweeping and dusting, or ruhbiug in the 
last polishing touches to a well-waxed table. 

The young people then were not critical about 
their presents; t he donor's claim in juvenile eyes to 
generosity or stinginess was not thought of or dis¬ 
cussed. Children then managed to be very well 
contented with whatever simple toys were given, 
and thought it good luck at that Still—success to 
the toy-makers of this day, say we. as to all other 
honest trades. Their ingenuity in working up the 
prominent idea of the day is worthy of admiration. 
What perfect little tey-ieuts we have seen, and camp 
equipages. What pompoiis 1 tallies have we seen the 
juveniles fight, suggested by the account of the last 
reporter, as rehearsed at the “family board,” where 
nobody supposed that “tittle hubby” was listening. 
Iu half an hour after “ Bull Run” was in full blast 
in the back yard, with every enlisting hoy in the 
neighborhood, the victors strutting about as grandly 
as their betters, till mamma's cruel edict, “to come 
right home immediately, and have his dirty face 
washed,” took the big valor out of Johnny in a 


SONG OF THE RIVER. 

Clear and eool, clear and cool. 

By laughing shadow anil dreaming pool; 

Cool and clear, cool aud clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming wier, 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church bell rings; 
Undefiled for t.he undefiled, 

PJay Py me, bathe in me, mother and child! 

Dank and foul, dank and foul, 

By the smoke-grimed town in its murky cowl; 
Foul and datik, foul and dank, 

By wharf and sewer atid slimy bank, 

Darker nun darker, the further I go. 

Baser and hnser. the richer I grow; 

Who date sport with the sin tmdefiled 7 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child. 

Strong and free, strong and free, 

The flood gates are open away to the sea; 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

Cleansing my stream as I burry along 
To the golden sands and the lenping bar. 

And the taintless tide, that wait me afar. 

As I lose myself in the infinite main. 

As a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again, 
Undefiled, for the undefiled, 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child 1 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.) 
UPRIGHTNESS. 


Among the various classes which form society 
will be found characters in striking contrast, each 
and all bearing some defects, yet these defective 
qualities in the character of any certain individual 
may be just counterbalanced by corresponding wor¬ 
thy traits. In viewing the life and actions of men, 
and contemplating the influence they have exerted 
upon society, it matters not whether they were men 
known far and wide, or spent their lives in the 
retirement of home, if uprightness was their leading 
characteristic, the future will be blessed and bene¬ 
fited for their having lived. It is integrity and 
honesty that constitute an upright life, and are the 
most ennobling traits of man’s character, as these 
not only elevate their possessor in the estimation of 
the good, but also gains for him the respect and con¬ 
fidence of all. It is the preservative of the character 
unsullied by any of the vices which so beset the 
pathway of life. It is in the pleasure days of youth 
that we should most cautiously guard against tempt¬ 
ations, and the young that are most easily led astray 
from the path of duty and of right. For bow often 
will one false step in early manhood cast a shade 
upon the whole subsequent life? A good name is 
above all desired; but few there are who consider 
its real importance. The man of business or the 
man of leisure, who, liy honest means, has acquired 
a name, marked by all that is noble and generous, 
will have secured that which will aid him through 
life, and be as a staff upon which he may lean in his 
last days, and review with pleasure and satisfaction 
his former years. Uprightness of character is the 
stamp of true greatness. We need no better axarn- 
ples than the illustrious names which our own 
country affords. Our Washington, whose name is 
1 inked with every page of his country’s early history, 
was from his very infancy the admiration of all who 
loved truth and those other traits of character which 
make an upright man. 

Example has a deep aud lasting influence upon 
the lives ot all, and a name uprightly sustained is 
no slight legacy to leave to posterity; for it is the 
strongest appeal to virtue, and the severest, reproof 
of vice. The character of man is formed from child¬ 
hood. Youth is that period in which the foundation 
is laid, upon which after years will build the struc¬ 
ture; but in moral as in material architecture, noth¬ 
ing permanent or lasting can be raised upon a 
foundation weakened by the follies of earlier years. 

The many advantages which arise from just and 
honest actions, are everywhere apparent. It mat¬ 
ters not in what department of life man may enter, 
it will be bis aid in every trouble, and insure him 
success through every trial; hut its effects upon the 


tom of the right bronchus. The day after, Mr. Bru¬ 
nei placed himself in a prone position on his face, 
upon some chairs, and bending his neck and head 
and neck downwards, he distinctly felt the coin drop 
towards the glottis. A violent cough ensued, and 
On resuming the erect posture, he felt as if the 
object again moved downward into the chest. Here 
was an engineering difficulty, the like of which Mr. 
Brunei had never before encountered. The mis¬ 
chief was purely mechanical; a foreign body had 
gone into his breathing apparatus, and must be 
removed, if at all, by some mechanical expedient 
Mr. Brunei was, however, equal to the occasion. 
He had an apparatus constructed, consisting of a 
platform which moved upon a hinge in the center. 
Upon this he bad himself strapped, and his body 
was then inverted in order that the coin might drop 
downwards by its town weight, aud so be expelled. 
At the first experiment the coin again slipped to¬ 
wards the glottis, but it caused such an alarming fit 
of convulsive coughing and appearance of choking 
that danger was apprehended, and the experiment 
was discontinued. Two days after, on the 25th. the 
operation of tracheotomy was performed by Sir 
Benjamiu Brodie. assisted by Mr. Key. with the 
intention of extracting the coin by the forceps, if 
possible. Two attempts to do so were made with¬ 
out success. The introduction of the forceps info 
the windpipe on the second occasion, was attended 
with so excessive a degree of irritation, that it was 
felt the experiment could not be continued without 
imminent danger to life. The incision in the wind¬ 
pipe was, however, kept open, by means of a quill 
or tube, until May 13th, by which time Mr. Brunei's 
strength had sufficiently recovered lo enable the 
original experiment to be repeated. He was again 
strapped to his apparatus; bis back.was struck gent¬ 
ly; and he distinctly felt the coin quit its place on 
the right Fide of his chest. Theopeningin his wind¬ 
pipe allowed him fo breathe while the throat was 
stopped by the coin, and it thus had the effect of 
preventing the spasmodic action of the glottis. 
After a few coughs, the coin dropped into his mouth. 
Mr. Brunei used afterwards to say, that the moment 
When he beard the gold piece strike against his 
upper front teeth, was, perhaps, the most exquisite 
in his whole life. The half-sovereign had been in 
bis windpipe for not less than six weeks!— London 
Quarterly Review. 



usings. 


BEECHEI? 


ON FAST HORSES. 


twinkling. Little sisters, too, had hospitals of declining years should he the strongest incentive to 


wounded dolls; anu scraped lint, aud bathed brows, 
and sang them to sleep, with edifying gravity. 
Again, we say, success to these ingenious toy ma¬ 
kers. To the millions who have read Diokens’ 
beautiful creation of the toy-maker aud his blind 
daughter, this subject will always be invested with 
romantic interest.—Fanny Fern. 

HINTS ABOUT CHILDREN. 

Tiie moral teachings should commence with the 
earliest infancy—the physical as soon as there is 
bodily locomotion; the mental, meaning thereby the 
literary, not earlier than the completion of the sixth 
year —not even to the extent of learning the alpha¬ 
bet or repeating by “rote;” mere mechanical me¬ 
morizing. This brain education is especially advised 
in reference only to children whose situation in life 
allows them to study until they are twenty-one. 

The children of the poor — those who must go to 
work and earn something—can with safety begin at 
the age of three or four years, for three reasons,— 
they are out in the open air nearly all the time dur¬ 
ing daylight—their food is plain and not over abun¬ 
dant—the early necessity that they should do some 
thing for a living does not allow time for special 
brain disturbance; and any slight tendencies in that 
direction would be counteracted and repaired by the 
constant muscular aetivilies necessary to their con¬ 
dition. But those children who will have nothing 
to do but “get their education” up to the day of 
entering their 21st year, ought to do nothing for the 
first (bird of that period but to eat and sleep, and 
play out of doors trom morning until night, all the 
year round, except when rain, sleet, or snow are 
falling. 

It is the exercise daily, “ regardless of weather,” 
which works so many almost miracles in the renova¬ 
tion of human health. The vanity ot parents is led 


induce all to follow its precepts; tor when age, with 
all its infirmities shall have come, what would so 
cheer and enliven the latter day as the recollection 
of an upright life. 

■ - - - ♦ ♦ -♦ 

BRUNEL’S MISHAPS. 

Although Brunei died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-three, it is even matter of surprise 
that he lived so long. He had more perilous 
escapes trom violent death than fall to the lot of 
most men. At the outset of his career, when acting 
as assistant-engineer to bis father iu the Thames 
Tunnel, he had two narrow escapes from drowning 
by the river suddenly bursting iu upon the works. 
Some time after, when inspecting the shafts of the 
railway tunnel under Box Hill, he was one day 
riding a shaggy pony at a rapid pace down the hill, 
when the animal stumbled and fell, pitching the 
engineer upon his bead with great violence; he was 
taken up for dead, but eventually recovered. 

When the Great Western line was finished and at 
work, he used frequently to ride upon the engine 
with the driver, and occasionally he drove it him¬ 
self. One day, when passing through the Box Tun¬ 
ned upon the engine at considerable speed, Brunei 
thought he discerned between him and the light 
some object standing ou the same line of road along 
which his engine was traveling. He instantly 
turned on the full steam and dashed at the object, 
which was driven into a thousand pieces. It after¬ 
wards turned out to be a contractor’s truck, which 
had broken loose from a ballast train on its way 
through the tunnel. Another narrow escape which 
he had was on hoard the Great Western steamship, 
where he fell down a hatchway into the hold, and 
was nearly killed. 

But the most extraordinary accident which befel 


Henry Ward Beecher had a ride lately after 
fast horses, and thus marks time on the subject:—If 
a horse has had swiftness put into him, it is fair to 
give him a chance to develop his gifts. Of course, 
there is a hound. Reason in all things. Even in 
trotting, it is easier and pleasanter for some horses 
to go twelve miles an hour than for others to go 
three. They were made so. Does it hurt a swallow 
to go swifter than an ox? Why not? Because ho 
was made so. It Is easy to do the thing we were 
made to do easily. And a good horse was made ou 
purpose lo g Ofast. ne does it, when wild, of his 
own accord. He does not lose the relish of speed 
I even when domesticated. Take a fine fed horse, 
who. in harness, looks as if he were a pattern of 
moderation, a very deacon of sobriety, and turn 
him loose in pasture. Whew, what a change! lie 
takes one or two steps slowly, just to be sure that 
you have let go of him, and then with a squeal he 
lets fly his heels high in the air. till the sun flashes 
from bis polished shoes, and then olf be goes faster 
and fiercer, clear across the lot, until the fence 
brings him up. And then, his eye flashing, his 
mane lifted and swelling, his tail up like a king’s 
sceptre, he snorts a defiauce to you from afar; and, 
with a series of rearing, running sideways, pawing 
and plnngings, friskings and whirls, he starts again, 
with immense enjoyment, into another round of 
running. Do you not see that it is more than fun? 
It is ecstacy. It is horse-rapture! I never saw 
such a spectacle that I am not painfully impressed 
with the inhumanity of not letting horses run. 
Fastness is a virtue. Our mistaken moderation is 
depriving him of it. I drive fast on principle. 1 
do it for the sake of being at one with nature. To 
drive slow, only and always, is to treat a horse as if 
he were an ox. You may be slow, if you flunk 
proper. But your horse should be kept up to 
nature. He would have but two legs, if it was 
meant that he should go only at a “go-to-meeting ” 
pace, He has four legs. Of course he ought to do 
a great deal with them. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
HYMN. 

j 

BY A. T. K. CLARKE. 

“NAOMI." 

Gon, flowers and stars,—each star and flower, 

My throbbing heart, and all, 

• Proclaim Thy love, Thy care, and power; 

. On Thee, ou Thee, I coll. ■« 

My faintest sigh can reach thy skies, 

' And bring the grace I seek; 

Dear Lord, behold ray tears and sighs— 
i Thou knowest I am weak. 

I little know, but Thou art wise, 

To draw thine own above; 

’Mid pain no more earth's passions rise— 

E'en sorrows prove Thy love. 

May light, and faith, and grace, he given, 

And all l need to me; 

That I may live alone for Heaven— 

Alive, to naught but Thee. 

Then I shall trust Thee to the end, 

Whatever changes come; 

Still knowing Thou, the Loving Friend, 

Wilt bring me to Thy home. 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

DEAD! 

Dead !—and the little feet that danced so merrily, 
in the glad sunshine, and hands that plucked the 
first violets that, grew by the way-side hedge, are 
stilled forever. Just as nature put on her “robe of 
living green,” and decked her bosom with buds and 
tiny blossoms, the death angel imprinted his cold 
kiss on the brow of the child, and its spirit went up 
to Him, who saith “Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” 

Dead! dead! and the fair-haired maiden, full of 
hope, lile, and strength, the orange-wreath yet fresh 
upon her brow, paus.es, for the angel hath sain unto 
her, “come up hither.” Gather for her the richest 
flowers of summer, for she hath passed away iu the 
height of her loveliness. 

Hush! there is a strain of music, among the dull 
October leaves, which seems strangely in unison 
with the bereaved hearts within; for there rests the 
stiffened form of a loved mother. Little ones in 
vain lisp the name, uo answering smile is given 
hack to the loving kiss bestowed on the marble 
brow. 

Hark! how the hoarse winds howl! The earth is 
wrapped in a white garment, like the winding-sheet 
of the dead. Stir the coals, and make the room 
warm, for the cold death-damps are gathering on the 
brow of an aged one. Four-score years hath she 
counted, aud the Father hath said unto her, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

Thus the great Reaper puts forth his hand and 
gathers in his harvests. Nina. 

Hillsdale, Mich., 1S6'2. 

-<»♦■»«- 

THE TASK COMPLETED. 


ADVERSITY. 

Thou art a harsii instructor—yet by thee 
We learn important lessons—thou dost teach 
How frail aud fleeting earthly hopes may he, 

How oft the goal recedes we strive to reach; 

Thine iB a form of darkness, and we turn, 

Heart sick and weary, from the sad embrace; 

■Would fly thy dreaded presence ever stern, 

And trembling hide us from tliy frowning face. 

But through the world's dim pathway thy cold hand 
Is leading to a home of joy aud peace, 

Aud on tiie borders of that better land 
Will thy sharp ministry forever cease, 

And we shall ever bless thee, safely landed there, 

And know iu heaven how good thy hitter teachings were. 


when you are spoken to, you can be very comforta- by the “smartness of their children;” but, early him was that which occurred while one day playing 
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ble. I do not mean that men cannot and do not 
appreciate female brilliancy; but if you are a good 
listener, and in the right receptive mood, you can 
.spend an hour very pleasantly without it. But a 
woman finds out in the first three minutes that the 
fringe on your dress is not a match. In four, she 
has discovered that the silk of your sleeves is 
frayed at the edge. In five, that the binding of the 


ripe, early ruined, may be said of all precocities. 
11 not actually ruined, there is almost in all cases a 
sudden “ giving out” of the mental powers, and the 
prodigy of yesterday is the mediocre of to-day, and 
the non compos mentis of to-morrow.—Hall’s Jour¬ 
nal of Health. 

Women as Judges of Character.—I t is more 


with his children. Like his fat her, Sir Marc, he was 
fond of astonishing them with sleight-of-baud tricks, 
in which he displayed considerable dexterity; and 
the feat which he proposed to them on this occasion 
was the passing of a half-sovereign through his 
month out of his ear. Unfortunately he swallowed 
the coin, which dropped into his windpipe. The 
accident occurred ou the 3d of April, 1843, and it 


heel ot your boot has worn out. By the sixth, she honorable to have the regard of a. few noble women, was followed by frequent tits ot coughing, and occa- 


has satisfactorily ascertained, what she suspected than to be popular among a much greater number sional uneasiness in the right side of the chest; hut W ord is never lost' but advice, counter to example, -- 

the first moment she “set her eyes ou you,' that you of men. Having i a themselves the qualities that so slight was the disturbance of breathing that it is always suspected. Both cannot he true - one is Repentance. — False repentance has grief of 

trimmed your bonnet yourself. The seventh assures command our love., they are, for that reason, the was for some time doubted whether the coin had j a lse. * mind and humiliation only for great and glaring 

her that your collar is only “imitation; 1 and when better able to appreciate the traits that deserve to really fallen into the windpipe. After the lapse of -* * ♦ ’ + offences, until it supposes pardon for these obtained. 

you part, at the end of ten minutes, she has ealeu- inspire. The heart must be judged by the heart, fifteen days, Sir B. Brodie met Mr. Key in consulta- The greatest and most brilliant of human con- True repentance is a continued war against sin, a 

lated, with tolerable accuracy, the cost of your and men are too intellectual in the processes by tion, and they concurred in the opinion that most ceptions have been the births of a genial moment, permanent inward shame for its defilements, till 

dress, has levelled her mental eye-glass at all your which they form their regards, probably the hall-sovereign was lodged at the bot- and not the wooden carving of logical toil. Death sounds a retreat.— Venn. 


than to be popular among a much greater number 
of men. Having in themselves the qualities that 
command our love, they are, for that reason, the 
better able to appreciate the traits that deserve to 
inspire. The heart must be judged by the heart, 


Burns. — A contemporary of Burns, recently de¬ 
ceased, has left behind him this verbal photograph 
of the favorite poet, in good braid Scots: “In a 
licht blue coat o' his mitber’s making and dyeing, 
aye, and o’ his raither’s sewing iu thae days; and 
his bonny black hair hinging doon, and curling o’er 
the neck o't; a buik in his ban'—aye a bulk in his 
han', and whiles bis bonnet aucath his titber ockster, 
and didn-a ken that ho was bareheaded—gaun about 
the dykesides and hedges; an idler just, that did 
little but read; and even on the hairst rig it was 
soup and soup, and (he buik—soup and soup, and 
then the buik! He wasna to ca’ a verry bonny man; 
dark and strong; but uncommon iuvitin in his speech, 
uncommon. Ye coukl na ha’e cracked wi’ him for 
ae minute, but ye wad ha’e stoodin’ four or five! ” 
-- 

Example is a living lesson. The life speaks. 
Every action has a tongue. Words are but articu¬ 
late breath. Deeds are the foe similes of the soul; 
they proclaim what is within. The child notices the 
life. It should be in harmony with goodness. Keen 
is the vision of youth; every mark is transparent. 
If a word is thrown into one balance, a deed is 
thrown into the other. Nothing is more important 
than that parents should be consistent. A sincere 
word is never lost; but advice, counter to example, 
is always suspected. Both canuot be true; one is 
talse. 


The mother's work is never done, unless God 
takes it from her by a special providence, until her 
children are old enough to stand and to act for 
themselves on the stago of mature lile. From the 
birth of her oldest to the maturity of the youngest 
she must work, work, work, watch, watch, watch, 
by day and by night, week in aud week out, for 
months and years, following each other in long suc¬ 
cession. We speak not of maternal work; of the 
labor of the hands to supply the wants of the pbys- 
. ical nature; the answering of, “ What shall we eat, 
and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we 
be clothed?” Money can accomplish all this, if we 
have it, and if not, we will not sigh, nor fret, nor 
covet; for the heart-work, the solicitude of a good 
mother for a virtuous and honorable character in 
her children, walks forth with a bolder, steadier 
step by the side of frugality and daily labor, than it 
is apt to do if separated from them. 

It is a well known lact that almost all the true 
greatness, ihe noble virtues, the heroism which the 
world has seen, have arisen from the lap of obscu¬ 
rity, poverty, and toil. But the work to which we 
now refer is that which every mother, whether rich 
or poor, whatever the advantages or disadvantages 
of her circumstances may be, is required by the 
most sacred and rigid obligations to achieve—the 
assiduous cultivation of the inner nature, of that 
which makes the true man or woman, that which 
shall live for ever and ever. For this she must be 
always at her post, with never so much as a recess 
from her maternal care and solicitude, toiling on, 
breaking up the ground, sowing tho seed, training 
the tender plant, enriching the soil, watering, nour¬ 
ishing, stimulating every good and pleasant growth, 
until the flowers begin to bloom, and the fruit to 
ripen. Then comes a heyday ot enjoyment, of rest 
and comfort to the mother, in the golden autumn of 
her life, when, surrounded by a group of affection¬ 
ate, dutiful, virtuous, and noble sons and daughters; 
she sits among them in beautiful repose, her face 
radiant in the glow of her own heart’s ever-burning 
love, and the smile of heaven as a halo of light 
about her head—a spectacle to be admired and on- 
vied of all. But this season of comfort, this “ Indi¬ 
an summer ” of maternal life, never, never comes to 
those who evade their responsibilities, forsake their 
trust, and leave their work for others to do, for the 
sake of personal ease, sensuous indulgence, or sel¬ 
fish gratification. The very thiug they seek, they 
lose by a lamentable and hopeless mistake, verify¬ 
ing the words of our Lord, “Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 

-♦ ■ ♦ • ♦ - 

Tue Thankful Heart.— If one should give me 
a dish of sand and tell me there were particles of 
iron in it, I might look for them with my eyes, and 
search for them with my clumsy fingers, and be 
unable to detect them; but letme take a magnet and 
sweep through it, and how would it draw to itself 
the most invisible particles by the mere power of 
attraction! The unthanktul heart, like my finger 
in the sand, discovers no mercies; but let the 
thankful heart sweep through the day, and as the 
magnet finds the iron, so it will find in every hour 
some heavenly blessings; only the iron in God’s 
sand is gold.— 0. W. Holmes. 


The greatest and most brilliant of human con- 


Repentance. — False repentance has grief of 
mind and humiliation only tor great and glaring 
offences, until it supposes pardon for these obtained. 
True repentance is a continued war against sin, a 





would be complete, and at eight o'clock in the 
morning the whole party left the town, each man 
aud horse a small sized clothing establishment. 

The noise occasioned by the explosion of the 
powder magazine was so great that it was heard 
at the distance of several miles down the valley, 
and gave rise to a report that spread in that direc¬ 
tion, that cannonading was going on at Cbambers- 
burg. The walls of the warehouse being very 
strong did not fall down after the explosion, which 
fortunate circumstance prevented much damage to 
surrounding private property. None of the private 
dwellings were destroyed by the lire. The build¬ 
ings were fired about half past seven o’clock. The 
citizens of the town were gaihered together at dit- 
ferent points, and, of course, had to endure the 
mortification of being passive spectators of the 
scene. Some few straggling soldiers were in the 
town at the time the rebels entered, but either re¬ 
mained concealed or made good their escape to¬ 
wards Hagerstown or Harrisburg. 

After leaving town the rebels proceeded down 
the Baltimore road in the direction of Gettysburg. 
A dispatch was afterwards received by Governor 
Curtin, stating that after proceeding some distance 
in the direction of Gettysburg, they made a detour 
to the south, intending to escape into Virginia by 
the way of Monocaey. 

The telegraph this (Wednesday) morning, Oct. 
15th, informs us that the rebels have succeeded in 
making good their return to Virginia, aud we have 
the following speculation in regard to their escape: 

When it is taken into consideration that the river 
is fordable by a low stage of water at so many 
points, and that the army of the Potomac has a line 
of pickets extending from Cumberland to Washing¬ 
ton, a distance of 150 miles, it makes it easy for a 
force of rebel cavalry to penetrate it. When the 
fact that the rebels bad crossed the Potomac at Mc¬ 
Coy’s Ferry became known every exertion was 
made to prevent their return. 

The rebels at the mouth of the Monocaey, had 
marched 78 miles in 24 hours, without a change of 
horses or rest. At that point, while attempting to 
cross the river, they were repulsed and nine of them 
taken prisoners. The loss on our side was one man 
wounded. Stuart finding himself unable to cross 
moved three miles further down the river to White’s 
Ford, where he made good his crossing. 

Gen. Pleasanton, while pursuing him, lost the use 
of his guns, the horses giving out from exhaustion. 

It is believed that, the marches, both of the rebel 
cavalry and our infantry, are the most extraordinary 
on record, and they show most conclusively the per¬ 
fect folly of attempting to pursue cavalry with 
infantry. 

Orders were sent to the different commanders to 
move and occupy the positions assigned them. Un¬ 
fortunately at this particular time the majority of 
the cavalry was absent, ou important duty at too 
great a distance to be of any use in following Stuart 
On an occasion of this kind, infantry not being able 
to make a lengthy march, are of no practical use 
except in guarding fords near at hand. 

It is further stated that the failure to arrest the 
escape of J. I). Stuart and his bold rebel cavalry in 
their dash through Maryland into Pennsylvania is 
attributed to the division commander at Poolsvilie r 
to whom instructions bad been sent, by Gen. McClel¬ 
lan, stating That Stuart would probably retreat upon 
the line which be subsequently pursued, and sug¬ 
gested a disposition of the force that would have 
inevitably cut off his retreat across the Potomac. 
A strict investigation is now being conducted in 
reference to this matter, with a view of finding the 
guilty and assigning punishment where it is merited. 

From the facts which are already made public, it 
is evident that Gen. McClellan took proper meas¬ 
ures to prevent the return of Stuart to Virginia, and 
the fault must be with the subordinate officers who 
failed to obey his orders or appreciate his sug¬ 
gestions. 

Geo. D. Prentice in Memory of ills Rebel Son. 

William Courtland Prentice died on Monday 
last at Augusta, Ivy., of wounds received in the 
conflict at that place on the preceding Saturday. 
He perished in the cause of the rebellion. 

It is not in the columns of a newspaper—it is only 
in the family circle or in the hush of solitude, that the 
emotions of a parent over such an event should have 
utterance. Thu tears of weeping eyes aud fast trick¬ 
ling drops ol bleeding hearts are not for the public 
gaze. The deepest agonies should be content to 
fold their somlne wings in the soul. Consolation 
could not come from the world’s sympathy; 
it can be looked for only from God, and his 
angel, Time. Nay, there are griefs that time itself has 
no power to allay or soothe—griefs that like run¬ 
ning streams are deepning their channels forever. 

Wm. Courtland Prentice was no common young 
man. lie was remarkable in his powers aud in his 
temperament. A model of manly beauty, he had 
extraordinary intellectual energy, a strong thirst for 
strange and curious knowledge, and a deep passion 
for all that is sublime aud beautiful in poetry aud 
nature. He was generous, manly, high-hearted, and 
of a courage that no mortal peril, come in what 
form it might, could daunt. He exalted in looking 
destruction face to face in all its ways. He loved 
wild and dangerous adventures for the very danger's 
sake. His eagle spirit lived among the mountain 
crags, and shouted back to the shouts of the storm. 
Although kind, unselfish aud humane, he was im¬ 
petuous, passionate, and of unconquerable preju¬ 
dices. He was not uufrequently unjust in his 
judgments, and he permitted nothing to stand 
between him aud the execution of his purposes. 

This young man, if he had always directed his 
energies judiciously could have made himself a dis¬ 
tinguished ornament in any profession ot life. He 
might have been an able aud honored statesman in 
the services of the Republic. But an intense South¬ 
ern sympathy, in spite of the arguments, the re¬ 
monstrances, and the entreaties of those who dearly 
loved him, made him an active rebel against his 
And alter a brief five weeks, service in 


love for him, undimmed by tears and grief, is, and 
will remain an amaranthine flower upon the grave 
of our buried years. 

The Cleveland Herald contains the following in 
relation to the sons of Mr. Prentice: 

“The Cincinnati Enquirer corrects some inaccura¬ 
cies in the statement of the Louisville correspondent 
ot the Commercial, concerning the rebel sons of Urn 
Editor of the Journal. Wm. Courtland Prentice, 
who fell at Augusta, was 25 years old, and the elder 
son ol Mr. Prentice. Ho was never married, and 
never owned lands in Texas, therefore did not join 
the rebels to avoid having his lands confiscated. 
Clarence Prentice, the second son, left Louisville, 
for Memphis, iu May, 1861, and was soon after 
placed on the staff of Col. Yell, of Arkansas. 
Courtland Prentice joined the rebel army five weeks 
before his death, taking with him his own rifle. Hia 
mother followed him four or five miles, with the 
hopes of persuading 1*1® to return, but he declined 
her entreaties. Mr. Prentice has regretted that his 
house is divided and his sons are not with him; yet 
his deep affection fur them has never swerved. 
When ho heard of Courtland’s death he exclaimed, 
‘0! my poor boy. had I a thousand lives how gladly 
would I give thorn all for you!’ The son who fell at 
Augusta was a Lieutenant. Colonel, and said very 
little after receiving his death wound. Unexpressed 
a wish to see his father, and died with the impres¬ 
sion that be was shot, either accidentally or pur¬ 
posely, by his own men. He received every atten¬ 
tion in his last moments from the kind-hearted 
Union ladies o! Augusta. His mother did not arrive 
until after his remains had been interred.” 


the contest results in our favor, we have now no 
fears in the matter, as communication can readily be 
restored in a day or two. Had it been otherwise, 
we should have been in a bad fix. 

The country between Corinth and Bethel is quite 
level and very beautiful. The timber is very fine 
and heavy. The place is sparsely settled, however. 
The few inhabitants left are mostly women and 
children, whose sympathies still cling to tho South 
so closely as to make them sullen and saucy, despite 
their danger. I have seen women refuse Union men 
a glass of milk or water, accompanying the refusal 
with bitter scorn. The women are by far worse 
than the men, and I have sometimes bitterly regret¬ 
ted that our northern ladies were not like them in 
the strength of their zeal and utility in the cause. 
These women strip themselves of jewels, tine dress 
— everything, for their soldiers, and send forth w ith 
all tho fiery spirit of rebels, fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons. They spare nothing. They 
work constantly on tents and clothing for the sol¬ 
diers, and aid them all in their power, 

And yet I do not wish to depreciate our own wo¬ 
men, to whose nobility and goodness we owe so 
much. Even while regretting their want, generally 
speaking, of that firm determination and self-sacri¬ 
fice which we must acknowledge working against 
us, we must give them their due, and say that with¬ 
out them we should have lost much indeed. 

Condition op Corinth — Negroes. — For the 
last two or three weeks Corinth has presented a 
strange and novel appearance. Thousands of ne¬ 
groes, in the most pitiful condition, have swarmed 
into the place. I have stood at a front, window of 
the Tishemiugo Hotel and watched Ihe cars coming 
in from Tuscumbia, Ala., with the most, intense in¬ 
terest. A train of fifteen or twenty cars, both freight 
and passenger, would be literally packed with the 
sable denizens of the South, covering the wholo top 
the full length of the train. Old blankets, bundles, 
beds tied up in quilts, and all sorts of things huddled 
together, would be heaped up indiscriminately on 
the top, and about half a dozen little black imps to 
every bundle, swarming over and through them like 
bees. On their arrival, the Frovost Guard would 
march them off to the depot, where a portion of the 
building was assigned to their use till they could be 
shipped west. They were also camped all over the 
town in great droves. Go where you would, you 
could see more black faces than white throughout 
the place. Many, however, have been shipped dur¬ 
ing the past week, till the place is somewhat freed. 
It is a pitiful thing to look upon them. Rough, half- 
clothed, stupid and ignorant as they are, large num¬ 
bers have been set at work on the breastworks. 

The Corinth and Tishomingo houses, which, though 
not in the center of the town, are still in the most 
important vicinity, will now be taken for hospitals 
lor the wounded. 


The New American Cyci.op.vdja: A Popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by Georoe Ripmsy and Ciias. 
A. Dana. Volume XV. Spiritualism—ttzziah. [Svo.— 

pp. S5S.J New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

As this splendid work draws lo a close—probably one vol¬ 
ume more will complete it—our appreciation of its value 
increases. It is the greatest work of the kind ever under¬ 
taken on this Continent, and has thus far been eonducted and 
published in a style reflecting the highest credit upon its 
editors and publishers. The volume before us treats of over 
seventeen hundred subjects—from Spiritualism to Uzziah— 
and embraces an unusual variety and amount of Historical, 
Scientific, Biographical and Practical information. Many of 
the subjects are discussed at considerable length, and with 
ability and fidelity. Among these are Spiritualism. Steam 
Engine, (with illustrations.) Steam Carnage. Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Steel. Stone, Sugar, Sun, Sunday Schools, Sulphuric 
Acid. Superior (Lake). Surgery. Surveying, Sweden, Sweden¬ 
borg. Switzerland. Syria, Tasso, Taxes, Zachary Tay lor, Tea, 
Telegrnph. Telescope, Temperance, Tennessee, Texas, Ther¬ 
mometer, Tides. Tin, Tobacco, Treason, Turkey, John Tyler, 
Unitarianfem, United States. Unlreraalists, University, Utah, 
&e. The article on the United States comprises 122 pages 
and is quite a comprehensive history, and many other subjects 
are very fully discussed. 

We again commend the New American Cycloptedift as emi¬ 
nently worthy the attention of the reading, studious and 
investigating. It is sold in Rochester by E. Dakkow & Bito. 
and D. M. Dkwev. 


“ Flag of our country, 
Gently wave o’er us, 

On every hill top, 

From Texas to Maine; 
Encircle our Union 
With friendly devotion; 
Let peace and contentment 
Surround us again.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., OCTOBER 25, 1862, 


Tfir New Gymnastics for Men, Women and Children, 
with a Translation of Prof. Kloss’s Dumb-Bell Instructor, 
and Prof SellreberV Pangymnusticon. By Dio Lewis, M. 
D . proprietor of the Essex Street Gymnasium, Boston, 
with three hundred 111 us trad on a [16mO., pp. 27-*.] Pub¬ 
lished bdjpcknor & Fields, Boston. 

For many years men and women of observation, and par¬ 
ticularly those who have traveled in Europe, have felt the 
importance of some system that would ensure the better 
physical development of American youths It has been pret¬ 
ty generally admitted by the press, that in this respect vi e 
are far behind the people of other countries, to whom in al¬ 
most all other points we are far superior. It was for this rea¬ 
son that many encouraged the formation of hall clubs, and 
other out door exercises. These were of partial benefit, being 
confined to young men, and to a portion of the year only. 
What we needed was something attractive, available at. all 
seasons, and, as far as practicable, all ages could participate. 
The Gymnasium, as usually conducted, has not only lacked 
attractiveness, hut seemed illy adapted to the objects for 
which it was designed. Dr. LEWIS, in the work before us, 
describes and illustrates a new system of training, which, like 
air and food, is adapted to both sexes, and persons of all ages. 
The exercises are arranged to music, are performed in. classes, 
the students keeping time by the different evolutions of the 
clubs, dumb-bells, &e It is said this new system has been in¬ 
troduced into female seminaries with complete satisfaction, 
and that its beautiful games and graceful attitudes possess a 
peculiar fascination for girls. We commend this work to the 
notice of all to whom arc committed the training of the young 
for usefulness in the world. Prom the Publishers. 


Tho Rebel Dnilt in Pennsylvania. 

The telegraph columns of the daily press have 
teemed with accounts relating the occurrences con¬ 
nected with the recent raid ot Stuart’s cavalry into 
Pennsylvania, hut, these were so confused that we 
deferred giving any history thereof until something 
definite was received. The Philadelphia papers 
have at length furnished the needed material, aud 
we condense the following from their report: 

The cavalry, about three thousand in number, (al¬ 
though accounts differ as to their strength, some 
parties insisting that there were not more than seven 
hundred of them,) and six pieces of artillery, cross¬ 
ed the Potomac at Hancock, or Clear Spring, and 
proceeded at once to Mereershurg, without commit¬ 
ting any depredations, or in the least degree inter¬ 
fering with the inhabitants along ihe route, it 
evidently being their intention at the outset, to 
spare the. persons aud property of private citizens, 
horses excepted. In fact, this was communicated by 
some of them to parties in Chambersburg. 

They entered Mercersburg about noon, to the 
great astonishment ot the citizens, who at first tho’t 
it was a body of Union troops. No damage was 
done at, Mercersburg, with the exception of pressing 
a number of horses, there being no railroad depot, 
public workshops or government stores in the town. 
They passed through the town, and took the Pitts¬ 
burg pike for Chambersburg, arriving near the town 
just before dark. One of their first acts was to 
plant three pieces of artillery on a hill back of the 
town; after which a detachment of fifteen men were 
sent into tho town, bearing a flag of truce, and re¬ 
questing to see the chief personages or authorities, 
stating that they had an ample force at hand, and 
that the town must be surrendered or shelled, at 
the same time stating that guns were in position 
for that purpose. Hon. A. K. McClure and Pro¬ 
vost Marshal Rtimmel then accompanied them to 
the officer in command, and all resistance being 
impossible the town was surrendered, and soon 
afterwards fully occupied. Previous to their en¬ 
trance, however, a number of the militia of Cham- 
bershurg proceeded to arm themselves and make a 
show of resistance, but the project was abandoned 
as entirely futile. One of their first acts on enter¬ 
ing was to plant two pieces of artillery in the square 
of the town commanding the principal thorough¬ 
fares, and placing guards at different points. 

.Mercersburg was fairly occupied about seven 
o’clock in the evening. Shortly afterwards a large 
portion of them made directly for the warehouse 
and cars, in which were stored a great quantity of 
government goods, consisting principally of uniforms 
and a small quantity of boots. Not long afterwards 
the whole town was converted into one vast dress¬ 
ing room. On every hotel porch, at every corner, 
on the greater portion of the street door-steps, in 
fact all over town might be seen rebel cavalry 
donning Yankee uniforms, and throwing their own 
worn-out and laded garments into the street. In 
many instances, one man would cusconee his pedes¬ 
tals in two or three new pair of pants, with as 
many coats, and with the same number of caps 
hanging about him. The streets became full of 
dirty rebel clothing. It is a noticeable fact that 
many of ihetn liad on Union uniforms when they 
entered the town, and a number of their horses 
horses were marked “ U. S.” 

During the night, until daybreak, a portion of 
them scoured the country round in quest of horses 
and captured about six hundred. The rebels fed 
their own horses in the corn fields around Charn- 
bershurg. The road for five or six miles towards 
Harrisburg is strewn with corn-stalks that were 
gathered in the fields and brought to the edge of 
the road for the horses. 

The horses of those that remained in the town 
were ranged along the streets, facing the sidewalk, 
and remained there for the uight, the riders lying 
around in different directions. It is not known that 
they made any attempt to enter a single private 
house. The taverns Avere all visited directly after 
they arrived, and a considerable quantity of whisky 
drank, for which payment was generally offered in 
Confederate scrip. The men were, as a general 
thing, friendly, and even sooiably disposed towards 
the Inhabitants, entering into conversation with the 
citizens in the taverns, barber shops, &c. In one 
instance one of them entered a tavern in which 
there were several citizens, and slightly hesitated 
at the door. Some one remarked—“Come in, we 
won’t hurt you.” Whereupon he entered, remark¬ 
ing, “Well, perhaps not: but some of you Yankees 
lie so.” 

With the exception of the occurrences above re¬ 
lated, the night was quietly spent Preparations 
for leaving the town were commenced about day¬ 
light, Combustibles were placed in the railroad 
depot, the warehouse iu which government stores 
were kept, the machine shop, and a train laid to 
the powder magazine at the warehouse. The stolen 
horses were got together, a large government wagon 


Gen. Morgan's Address. 

On the arrival of the brave little army of Cum¬ 
berland Gap at the Ohio river, after a march which 
military history seldom parallels, Gen. Morgan 
issued the following spirited address: 

HEADQUARTERS UNIT BO STATER FOUCIKS, > 
Greeimpsburgh, Oct. 3,1SS2. j 

General Order No. 109.— Comrades:—At mid¬ 
night on the 17til of September, with the army of 
Stevenson three miles in your rear, with Bragg on 
your left, Marshall on your right flank, and Kirby 
Smith in your front, yon marched from Cumberland 
Gap, mid the roar of exploding mines and maga¬ 
zines, and lighted by the conflagration of l)nj store¬ 
houses of ihe Commissary and Quartermaster. 
Since then you have marched two hundred ami 
nineteen miles, overcome difficulties as great as 
ever obstructed the march of an army, and with 
your field and siege guns have reached the Ohio 
river. 

The rapidity of your marches, in the face of an 
active toe, over ridges regarded impassable, and 
through defiles which an hundred men ought to 
hold against a thousand, will hereafter be regarded 
with astonishment and wonder. Although on the 
retreat, you constantly acted on the offensive, and 
so hotly did you press the enemy sent to retard 
your march, that on three successive days you sur¬ 
prised the hungry rebels at their supper, aud fed 
upon the hurried meals which they had prepared. 

With an effective force of less than eight thousand 
men, yon had manoeuvred against ao army eighteen 
thousand strong, and captured Cumberland Gap 
without the loss of a muu. By your labor you ren¬ 
dered it; impregnable, and an enemy four times your 
strength dare not attack you. 

When Kentucky was invaded you sent two regi¬ 
ments to aid in driving out the invader, and such 
was your confidence in your strength, that while 
threatened by superior force, you sent out five expe¬ 
ditions, captured live hundred prisoners, and killed 
or wounded one hundred and seventy of your foes. 
At length, when it became evident that your ser¬ 
vices were needed in the field, you boldly marched 
from your stronghold, hulling deflaucc at the fee. 

One and all. you are entitled to the (hunks of your 
countrymen; and I pray yon accept the assurance 
of my profound gratitude, in my official report, 
your services and your sufferings will he properly 
noticed. Although you have done well, let it be 
your determination to do better, and always remem¬ 
ber that discipline is the life-blood of an army. 

Soldiers! as a friend aud brother, 1 hail and greet 
you. George W. Morgan, 

Brig.-Gen. Volunteers, Commanding. 


Thk Illustrated IIoubk Doctor: Being' an Accurate amt 
Detailed Account ot’ the various diseases to which the 
Equine Race arc subjected; together with the Latest Mode 
of Treatment, and all ihe requisite Proscriptions, written in 
plain English. By Kdwarii Mayiikw, M. K. C. V. 8, au¬ 
thor of •• The Horse’s .Month,’’ “ Dogs: their Management," 
Editor of ' Main's Veterinary Art.” etc. Illustrated with 
more than Four Hundred Representations. (Svo—pp. 522.] 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoit & Co. 

Tho above is a noble English work, written in a familiar, 
yet dignified Stylo, and illustrated with hundreds of engrav¬ 
ings, showing the symptoms of the various diseases to which 
the horse is subject ns exhibited iu tho action of thn animal, 
the various methods of performing surgical operations, ad¬ 
ministering medicine, &o. We have before had occasion to 
notice this work, and now commend it to every one who 
keeps a horse, or who desires to become acquainted with tho 
nature e>f this noble animal, and the diseases to which he is 
liable. Sold by Jar us Ratcuffk. 


The Great Knitle at Corinth. 

The Cincinnati Commercial of the 9th, pub¬ 
lishes tho following statement from Cupt. Sands, of 
the J 1th Ohio battery, who was present during the 
bloody engagement at Corinth; we learn some par¬ 
ticulars of the fight which have not yet been made 
public: 

The rebel force engaged is estimated at from 
40,000 to 65,000, under command of Gen. Earl Van 
Dorn. The corps of Geuerala Von Dorn and Lovell 
advanced from the direction of Jackson, and the 
corps under Gen. Price from Jonesboro. A junc¬ 
tion was affected as early as Wednesday, it is 
believed. There was considerable skirmishing be¬ 
tween their advance guard and the division under 
Gen. Davies up to Friday morning, when a general 
engagement ensued. Gen. Davies’ division was 
some six or eight miles from Corinth, but was grad¬ 
ually pressed back during the day till night found 
them inside the fortifications. The lighting was 
very severe during that day, and Gens. Tlackleman 
and Oglesby, commanding "brigades in Davies' 
division, fell while directing their respective com¬ 
mands. The loss was very severe on both sides, but 
of the extent of it Capt. Sands was unable to form 
an estimate. 

There are two fortifications, mounted with two 
siege guns, commanding the approach to the town 
from the north. There is a stretch of level land be¬ 
tween them, through which the railroad from 
Columbus enters the village. The upper of these 
forts, on the left hand, was attacked by a rebel bri¬ 
gade under Gen, Moore early on Saturday morning. 
The brigade emerged from the woods about .100 
yards in front, crossed the intervening ground, 
which is filled and obstructed by fallen timber, 
under a tremendous fire from the siege guns, and 
succeeded in approaching to within a hundred feet 
of this fort, when they were repulsed by our in¬ 
fantry and turned back with fearful slaughter. 

Previous to this, however, the rebels had planted 
two guns in position to shell the town, which they 
did early in tbe morning. One solid shot passed 
through the Tishimingo House, and others fell far in 
the rear in the wagon corral. The damage done by 


An English Grammar, tiy G. P. QUAOKknbos, A. ML, author 
of First Lessons iu Compositions, &c. Now York: I). Ap¬ 
pleton & Co. 

Grammar lias been found a dry amt bard subject to teach, 
and one in which it is very difficult to interest children. 
Children cannot lie expected to take any interest in what they 
cannot readily understand. We have known scholars who 
could recite every rule in the grammar book, and yet never 
obtained the first idea of (he construction of the English lan¬ 
guage. Several of the grammars published recently are far 
more easily understood than those we studied in our youth, 
and the one before us appears well calculated to give to even 
young students ideas, instead of unintelligible rules to be 
learned and recited. For sale by Stf.icle & Avriiy. 


From Corinth — Tho Battlc-Iicld In Mississippi. 

An old correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post , who has just returned to New York from Cor¬ 
inth, Mississippi, furnishes the following interesting 
description of the state of affairs in that region one 
week since. The news of the victory of Gen. Rose- 
crans - forces over the rebels under Van Dorn, Price 
and Lovell fixes attention upon the vicinity of that 
battle-field, and these fresh impressions of our cor¬ 
respondent will be read with avidity : 

A battle has again taken place at Corinth which 
results in our favor, and has in part redeemed the 
past, in which we find much to be condemned, and 
tor which we have felt a deep sense of mortification. 
For some time past our forces at Corinth have ex¬ 
pected a battle, and feeling assured that there was 
no specific reason why we should not have one, we 
are at last relieved-of a degree of suspense and im¬ 
patience almost insupportable. 

I can speak well for the action of our troops, who 
have really acted nobly. Our long inaction and the 
recent movements at Corinth have stirred up our 
men to something like patriotic zeal. They have 
met the enemy like men and fought bravely. 

It appears by the telegraphic reports that the 
rebels succeeded in penetrating the town to the 
Corinth House. This is a hotel iu the city of Corinth, 
situated about two stones' throw iroin the junction 
of the Columbus, Tuscumbia and Rienzi Railroads. 
The depot adjoins the Tishemingo House, in the 
northern suburbs of the town. 

Gen. Rosecrarismet the enemy bravely, and fought 
like the noble General he is. To him is due much 
credit, not only on the present occasion, but on for¬ 
mer ones, when his name alone was spoken in terms 
of respect and admiration. He is a regular fighting 
man. and has an energy and perseverance worthy 
the glorious cause he espouses. 

One of the saddest incidents of tin's engagement 
is the lo38 of Gen. Uackleman, whose sterling quali¬ 
ties endeared him to all who knew him. In dispo¬ 
sition he was quiet, earnest and sincere. Intensely 
patriotic, and proving it iu action — not in words. 
His division one week since was about three miles 
from Corinth, in a south-westerly direction, where 
he was waiting in some impatience for an action to 
take place in which his forces might be included. 
Alas! that he should so soon have fallen! Deeply 
do we deplore him, and there are hundreds who feel 
hia loss. Such men as he are needed now. We can 
ill-spare those who have proved our best and bravest. 
But such is the fortune of war. 

Bethel — The People. —Bethel, where this 
battle was fought, is situated just twenty miles from 
Corinth, between Columbus, or rather between 
Jackson and Corinth, on the Columbus road. If we 
have received correct intelligence, the engagement 
has extended throughout this space of twenty miles 
within the two days, and the communication has 
been cut off entirely at Bethel. We have been en¬ 
deavoring to avoid this for some time past, for this 
closes the only menus of supplying the army, there 
being no other outlet for this purpose. However, as 


First Book of Curmistry. For tho use of Schools and 
Families. By Worthington Uookku. M. D., Professor of 
Theory and Practice of flledicine in Yale College, author of 
“Child's Book of Nature,"&o. Illustrated by Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a book designed to teach children (and is suitable 
for learners of any age) the rudiments of chemistry It 
seems to he well adapted to the purpose, for the illustrations 
are taken from objects in common life, ami familiar to all, 
while the definitions are so simple that they will be under¬ 
stood by even a small child of Ordinary intelligence. And 
yet, those who possess considerable knowledge of the subject 
may read this work with pleasure and profit. It will give 
teachers new und perhaps far better illustrations than they 
have heretofore used, refresh the memory, and fix again in the 
mind many facts almost forgotten. For sale by Stkklk & 
Avery. 


Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army: being a narrative of 
Personal Adventures in the Infantry, Ordnance. Cavalry, 
Courier and Hospital Services; with an exhibition of the 
Power, Purposes, Earnestness, Military Despotism and De¬ 
moralization of the South- By an Impressed New Yorker. 


avfmv*. a ui p.unicaun;fl>t, military urrjMti :*»nj h»iU LNJ- 

moraliziition of the South- By an Impressed New Yorker. 

New York: A. T. Barnes Sc Burr. 

Nothing that we have read during the present war has giv¬ 
en us a better insight into the way in which the rebels have 
united the Southern people in a bad cause, and kept their 
ranks full of fighting men. titan this little work by an “ Im¬ 
pressed New Yorker,” William G. Stevenson After under¬ 
going it farce of a trial in Alabama, merely because he was a 
Northern man, and very narrowly escaping hanging, our au¬ 
thor was compelled to volunteer in the rebel army, in which 
he served for thirteen months before finding an opportunity 
to escape North. From the Publisher. 


Title Wife's Stratagem : A Story for Fireside and Wayside. 

[16mo—pp 830.] New York: D. Appleton & Co 

From reading a page here and there, we infer that this is a 
very readable and sprightly volume—such as will entertain 
the weary and care-worn and cause the blues to vanish. And 
this seems the author’s intent, for the introduction concludes 
with this sensible remark—“Simply and earnestly, if one soul 
heavy with core, whirling along iu a railroad car, or silting by 
the winter fire, is beguiled out of its brooding grief, for an 
hour, by reading these stories, as mine—God be thanked—has 
been out of many, by writing them; then shall 1 have a grate¬ 
ful and thankful heart, for the loving and lovable part of my 
intention will have been accomplished.” For sate by Steele 
& Avert. 


country. 

the rebel ranks, he fell soon to breath out his fiery 
life, receiving meanwhile, far away from his family, 
the kindly ministrations of those against whose 
cause his strong arm had been raised. 

O, if he had fallen in his country's service, fallen 
with his burning eyes fixed iu love and devotion 
upon the flag that for more than three-fourths of a 
century has been a star of worship to his ancestors, 
his early death, though still terrible, might have 
been borne by a father’s heart; but alas! the reflex- 
tiou that he fell in armed rebellion against that 
glorious old banner, now the emblem of tbe greatest 
and holiest cause the world ever knew, is full of 
desolation aud almost of despair. 

And yet we shall love to think of Courtland 
Prentice, that brave and noble though misguided 
youth, during the little remnant of our lives. Our 


Martin Van Bcrkn. Lawyer, Statesman and Man. By Wil¬ 
liam Allen Butler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a brief tribute to the memory of the departed 
Statesman, and gives in a concise form, iu a few words, the 
leading incidents in the life of Mr. Van Buren, as a Youth, 
Lawyer, Statesman and Citizen. For sale by Steele & Avery. 
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which seemed to be effective, so they “’bout faced” 
and disappeared in the woods beyond. 

Both General Moore and Colonel Johnson were 
killed in Ihe attack on the fortifications in the morn¬ 
ing. The color-bearer in Moore's brigade having 
been shot, the General himself seized the colors and 
advanced, when he fell, pierced by many balls. 
Tho rebels fought desperately, determinedly. They 
evidently knew the desperate nature of their under¬ 
taking. It. is Capt. Sands’ opinion that it was their 
intention to storm the fortifications in the outset, and 
turn the guns on our own forces. 

Failing in this, they broke the center, and pushed 
desperately forward on the town, hoping, probably, 
to utterly route the Union infantry, capture the vil¬ 
lage', and compel a surrender of the fortifications. 
It was a hazardous business, and being met aod 
checked by our infantry, they remained exposed to 
the fire of the thirty-two pounders on the forts, 
which would soon have annihilated them. To 
retreat in good order, under such a withering fire, 
was impossible, and they broke in the utmost con¬ 
fusion. 

The pursuit was not commenced till the following 
morning. They were overtaken about, six miles 
out, and another sharp engagement followed, in 
which they were again defeated. Copt, Sands says 
that the rebels used no artillery in the attack, except 
the two pieces with which they shelled Corinth on 
Saturday morning. These were captured from them. 
They did not undertake to remove the pieces which 
fell into their hands on Saturday, nor did they carry 
off any of their wounded. 

Generals Hackleman and Oglesby were the only 
brigade commanders who were hurt during the 
engagement. He thinks there is some mistake 
about the reported death of Oglesby. At the time 
he left Corinth (Monday morning) it was the opinion 
of the surgeons that the General would survive his 
wound. 

The following is General Okd’s report concern¬ 
ing the part his command took in the fight on the 
Ilatebie: 

Koki'itai. NKAu Pocahontas, Oct. 5—C P St, 

JHajor-Oett.tr/tl U. S. Gray !:—! joined the column 
and took command at ?J o’clock this A. M., and 
found lhat Gen. llmibnt had driven in the enemy’s 
vidottes, and had skirmished considerably in the 
afternoon of the 4 th. I also found that he had made 
excellent arrangements for the advance of to-day. 

About half a mile from Crimp of last, night’the 
enemy begun to dispute our advance, first with cav¬ 
alry, to which their infantry and artillery in force 
were soon added. The road, narrow and winding 
through swamp and jungle, and oyer precipitous 
ridges, acrosF which at limes the artillery was drag¬ 
ged with much difficulty by hand, was one of the 
most dangerous attempts in the face of an enemy I 
have ever seen. They took advantage of every 
swamp and jungle lor their infantry, and every 
ridge by their artillery, from which we successfully 
drove them, generally at the double-quick, for five 
miles to and across the Hatchie, at Davis’ bridge, 
over which aud up the steep beyond we pushed 
them so rapidly that they had no time to burn the 
bridge. Ill driving the enemy we took two flatter¬ 
ies, aud have them, and at the river captured 200 or 
300 prisoners, among whom are tield-oOicers ami ati 
aid-do camp to Gen. Van Dorn, who commanded 
tho enemy. On account of the fact lhat we had fre¬ 
quently to attack across open fields and up bills 
while the enemy were under dense cover, we. have 
lost quite a number of officers ami men, and have 
several hundred wounded, probably a greater num¬ 
ber than the enemy, Gen. Vouch was very badly 
contused by a spent hall striking him in the side. 

I will send you regimental lists ot killed and 
wounded us soon us they cun be brought in. Gen. 
Hurl but has cavalry in pursuit ot the enemy, who 
moved off to the south about 4 o'clock this after¬ 
noon; our infantry which started from Bolivar at 3 
o’clock A. M. yesterday, marching twenty-nine 
miles, ami to-day fighting five miles over this coun¬ 
try. under a fire at short range for seven hours, 
being too much fatigued to pursue to-day; besides, 
it will take until dark to bring in the" wounded. 
The troops in their charge over the miserable bridge 
at Davis' creek aud up the sleep beyond, exposed 
to a murderous fire of shell, grape aud canister, 
with three of their batteries playing upon them at 
canister range, however, proved that wherever their 
officers dared to lead them, the men will go. Gens. 
Hurl but, Vouch and Laumun, the former command¬ 
ing the division, the latter two brigades, did not 
confine themselves alone to tlieir duties as corn* 
mauders, but did everything that men could do to 
make victory complete. Gallant officers! so much 
praise of them Is entirely unnecessary. To their 
respeotive stall officers I must, also, add my sincere 
(hanks for the zeal and energy with w hich they dis¬ 
charged their arduous duties throughout the day. 
To the officers of the line and the men, from what 1 
have seen of them to-day, 1 can only say that, 
should the fortunes of war continue them under my 
command, it will he my pride to wiu their confi¬ 
dence. Gen. Veacli pushed the pnemy with great 
vigor and success in front, until their forces were so 
much increased that it became necessary to bring 
up our reserve under Com maud of Gen. Laumun, 
which I ordered at once, whereupon the enemy 
were driven from their last stronghold, Gen. Gun¬ 
man showing by his coolness, energy, and courage, 
that the front was his proper place. 

Gen. Hurlbut has reported to me that he has 
gathered about 900 arum already, thrown away by 
the enemy in their retreat, and expects to collect a 
large number to-morrow. The names of 280 pris¬ 
oners have already been registered, and they are 
Still being brought in. From the nature or the 
country over which we fought, rt is impossible to 
arrive at an accurate estimate of the number ol the 
enemy; but this muy be inferred from ihe number 
of arms thrown away, the quantity of their artil¬ 
lery, and ilie. fact that a portion of their forces 
engaged against us were not at Corinth. Guns are 
heard to-night u the direction of Corinth. 

Gen. Hurlbut will pu -h forward curly to-morrow 
morning, as it is presumed Gen. Roeecraus is har- 
rassitig ihe rear of the enemy. My personal staff— 
Division Surgeon S. B. Davis, Capt. Sharpe, Lieut. 
Brown, A. D. C.. and Capt. HotaHog, 2d Illinois 
cavalry, and A. 0. C—were, by turns! colonels of 
regiments and captains of batteries, cheering and 
leading ihe men through the thickest of ihe light. 
They always look the shortest line to danger on the 
field, and were always on hand when wanted. I 
commend them to the consideration of the govern¬ 
ment E. O. C. Gun, 

_Major-General. 

The Rebel .Propeller Alabama. 

Tnis rebel vessel is doing a good deal of mis¬ 
chief among our merchant vessels, and we have 
already received information of the loss of ten or 
twelve. The rebel propeller Alabama, of 1 200 
tuns’ burden, is a wooden vessel, copper bottomed, 
210 feet long, ralher narrow, painted black outside, 
aud carries three long 32’s on a side, and pierced for 
two more midship; has a 100-pottnder rifled pivot 
gun forward of the bridge, aud a GS-pounder on the 
main deck, and has tracks laid forward for pivot 
bore guns and tracks aft for pivot stem chases, j I er 
guns are of the late pattern made by Lesley & Pres¬ 
ton, Liverpool, 18(12. She is barque rigged, aad is 
represented to go 13 knots under sail, and 15 under 
steam. She can get steam in twenty minutes, and 
has all the .national flags, but usually sets St, 
George's Cross on approaching a vessel. 

Her compliment of men is 120, but she is anxious 
to ship more. The Virginia was captured Sept, 17, 
in lat 39, Ion. 34, and stripped of all valuables 
found. The Elisha Dunbar was taken the next day, 
and burned. The crews of both vessels were put in 
irons on deck aboard the Alabama, and kept there 




night and day until transferred to the Emily Farns¬ 
worth. 

Capt. Gifford, of the Dunbar, Rays he understood 
the Alabama would cruise about the Grand Banks 
a few weeks to destroy large American ships. They 
had knowledge of two ships being loaded with arms 
for the United States, and were in hopes to capture 
them. They are anxious to catch the Drednaught, 
and were confident of their ability to capture or run 
away from any vessel in the United States. The 
steamer being in the track of both outward and 
homeward bound vessels, and more or less being in 
sight every day, she will make great havoc among 
them. 

The Alabama took her arms and crew on board 
near tho Western Islands for an English barque. 
Her crew are principally English, her officers being 
chiefly of the South. All water consumed aboard is 
condensed. She has eight months provisions aboard 
besides what is taken from captured vessels. 

The following is a correct list of the vessels de¬ 
stroyed. Ships— Brilliant, Ocmnlgeo, Benjamin 
Tucker. Barks— Virginia. Elisha Dunbar, Ocean 
Rover. Brig —Great Altamaha. Schooners— Cor¬ 
sair, Weather Cuage, Starlight Also an unknown 
ship. 

One hundred and ninety-one prisoners were 
landed on the Island of FloroB. 

It is believed at the Navy Department, that sev¬ 
eral of our gunboats are in pursuit of the rebel 
steamer. This vessel has never been in American 
waters, but in British waters or upon the high sea?. 
This fact may lead to reclamation liy our Govern¬ 
ment upon that of Great Britain for the acts of a 
vessel that has no stamp of nationality other than 
British._ 

Army of the Potomac. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer, with McClellan’s army, writes a? follows, 
under date of the 14lli:— Many and important 
changes have been made in various brigades, 
divisions, and corps, within the past few days, and 
it is now almost impossible to ascertain the location 
of anybody of men less than a division. Colonels 
have been appointed brigade commanders, briga¬ 
diers have assumed control of divisions, and sev¬ 
eral changes have lukeu place in tho commanders 
of corps since the recent conflicts in this vicinity. 
Gen. Hooker haH been assigned to the command 
vacated by Gen, McDowell, and us Gen. Hooker is 
absent, recovering from his wound, Gen. Reynolds 
is in command. 

An immense number of troops are encamped 
within a circle of five miles around here, and many 
of the divisions are under orders to move at a mo¬ 
ment’s warning. The Pennsylvania Reserves, which 
are now in Gen. Hooker’s corps, received marching 
orders at noon yesterday, but have not yet moved. 

On the 16th, an important reconnofosance was 
made by a portion of the army of the Potomac in 
Ihe direction of Winchester. The division of Gen. 
Hancock, late Gen. Richards,left Harper’s Ferry a* 
an early hour this morning on the road to Charles¬ 
ton. Three miles from Bolivar they came upon tho 
enemy’s outer pickets, who retiled as our troops 
advanced, to within half a mile of Charleston, where 
they formed in line of battle, with dismounted 
skirmishers thrown to the front. Having no infantry 
they covered the approach to Charlestown by two 
pieces of artillery on the left and three upon the 
right ot the turnpike, with the view of disputing 
our occupation of tho town. A battery was soon 
brought into position and opened with shell and 
solid shot, which was promptly replied to by the 
rebels. 

The engagement, which was carried on wholly by 
artillery, lasted two hours, when the rebels fell back 
to the hills beyond the town. Our loss was one 
man killed and eight wounded. Capt. Smith, of the. 
Richmond artillery, and eight men, were wounded 
and taken prisoners, which is the only loss they are 
known to have, sustained. 

The troops under Gen. Hancock entered Charles¬ 
town about 12 o’clock, and occupied it, the enemy 
leaving in our hands all who were wounded at the 
battle of Antietam. At four o’clock the infantry 
formed in line of battle on the right and left of the 
road leading to Bunker Hill, when they advanced, 
driving the enemy from the bill, and at dark occu¬ 
pying a position two miles beyond the town. 

In'brmation obtained shows that the main body 
of the rebel army occupies a position extending 
from the Bunker to the Shenandoah. 

"When Hancock advanced to Charlestown, Gen. 
Woodbury’s division crossed the Potomac at Shep- 
ardstown ford, taking the road to Smithfield, a small 
village half way between Charlestown and Bunker 
Hill. Gen. Woodbury encamped the first Dight be¬ 
tween Lecslowu and Kearne^sville, about seven 
miles from Smithfield. llis Hoops were but slightly 
resisted during the day by the enemy’s mounted 
pickets. This forenoon (the 17th) be advanced his 
cavalry towards Smithfield, six miles from Bunker 
Hill, where he met the cavalry of Hancock's division. 
Before reaching this point, the enemy was found to 
be in very large force. Reconnoissaucc here ended, 
its object being to ascertain where the main body of 
the rebel army was. 

There is no doubt but that tho rebel Generals 
intend to give battle at or near their present loca¬ 
tion. Indications are that they will not have to wait 
long before they again meet the army of the 
Potomac. 

We have dispatches from the Times' special cor¬ 
respondent in front of Washington, dated Center¬ 
ville and Green Springs, to the following effect 
The rebel General Stuart was certainly at Leesburg 
on Monday, our correspondent having been within 
sight of his camp fires. He attempted to cut off 
Capt. Ayers’ detachment, but was toiled by infor¬ 
mation from a negro who had heard his master de¬ 
tail the rebel plan of operations. There is no doubt 
that Stuart is now immediately in front of our ad¬ 
vance guard and threatening uu immediate attack. 
Gen. Stahl has advanced to meet him. Stuart was 
encamped yesterday between Bull Run Mountains 
and the Blue Ridge. Our pickets were driven iu 
last night from the direction of Leesburg. 

Lieut. Kaumig returned on T uesday evening from 
a reeonnoissance, aud reports a force of 4.00 rebel 
cavalry at Bristow Station, and that the rebels are 
running trains between Wurrenton and Warrenton 
J unction. A small rebel force appeared on the 15th, 
at the Stone Bridge or Bull Run battle ground. 

The Washington Star says that circumstances 
conspire to induce the general impression among 
military men here, that the rebels in Gen. McClel¬ 
lan’s front will soon fight. He is evidently crowd¬ 
ing them more and more, and they show no disposi¬ 
tion to give back. 

The fact that if they prefer retreating, he may, by 
moving upon the arc of a circle to some near part 
of the Blue Ridge, get before Richmond as soon ii 


not. sooner than they reach that point by marching 
down the valley through Staunton, is the reason 
why it is now thought they iuu.-,t fight before making 
their retreat. 

A dispatch from Gen. Sigel’s headquarters, Fair¬ 
fax Court House, of the 17th, Bays:—Last evening, 
Gen. Sigel in person headed a reconnoitering party, 
consisting of a portion of his body guard. He 
passed some distance beyond Centerville, and satis¬ 
fied himself from personal observation of facts, 
which may have an important bearing on future oper¬ 
ations, lhat there have been no serious apprehen¬ 
sions of an attack from the rebels, of whom there is 
no force within forty miles. Governmenttrains are 
now running on the railroad to Manassas Junction. 
All is quiet to-night 

Gen. Stahl started from Sigel’* head-quarters on 
Wednesday last on a reconnoissance to Albia and 
vieiuity, and returned on Friday evening. He cap¬ 
tured about 100 prisoners on the way. He drove a 
party of the enemy through Thoroughfare Gap on 
Thursday having encamped at White Plains Wed¬ 
nesday night. A train of five wagons loaded with 
provisions and forage sent from Centerville to Gen. 
Stahl was captured near Newmarket by a party of 
North Carolina cavalry on Thursday. 

The rebels are running trains to Bristow Station. 
Reporters are continually coming into Sigel’s head¬ 
quarters from de erters that large parties oi rebels 
are retiring from Winchester. 

The Washington Republican of Monday, the 20tb, 
says:—x\ refugee who came into Gen. Sigel’s head¬ 
quarters from AmesviUe, Culpepper county. Ya, 
reports that there is the greatest consternation 
imaginable among the whites in that section, in 
apprehension of a negro revolt. Seventeen negroes, 
most of them free, have been hung, copies of lute 
Northern newspapers having been found upon them 
containing President Lincoln’s proclamation to lib¬ 
erate the slaves. The terror of the Whites is be¬ 
yond description. It is said that the negroes of the 
different counties around Culpepper are all engaged 
in a conspiracy for a general insurrection. 

The Harrisburg (Pa ) Patriot and Union, of Mon¬ 
day morning, says:—As usual ou Sunday, the city 
was filled with the most exciting rumors yesterday, 
the most important of which was the crossing of the 
Potomac at Hancock by a large rebel force, and the 
repulse of the Union troops, with considerable 
slaughter on both sides. A dispatch to this effect 
was received by Gov. Curtin. At the time of pen¬ 
ning the item, however, no dispatches have been 
received by us confirming the above rumor. 

The Washington Star of Aloud ay evening has 
information lrcun Aldie aud Middleburgh, that the 
inhabitants there yesterday morning believed the 
rebels were evacuating Winchester. At Manassas 
Junction, Saturday, the inhabitants were expecting 
the rebel cavalry at Ca'ictVs Station. 

Gen. Stahl reports to Cen. Sigel, that on the 13th, 
3.000 rebels entered Snickeraville, from Winchester, 
to protect the return of Stuart’s cavalry. On the 
next clay they all recrossed the Shenandoah, to join 
their main body under Lee. 

Movements in lb© Went. 

A Bony of mounted rebels, supposed to num¬ 
ber 500, were seen near Bolivar on the 13th inst., 
and a force has been sent after them. 

Dispatches from Paducah of the 14th say the 
steamer Hazel Dell was stopped seven hours at 
Evansville, by a large force of guerrillas, aud the 
mails, negroes, and a quantity of goods taken from 
her. Several soldiers and officers were ulso taken 
prisoners. 

The divisions of Rosecrans, Stanley and Hamil¬ 
ton have returned to Corinth, and are to be re-or- 
ganfzed. 

The Memphis Bulletin says the late Federal vic¬ 
tory at Corinth has quieted all apprehensions of an 
attack on Memphis, and it is believed it will relieve 
all Western Tennessee and allow the Federal army 
to enter Mississippi, arid open the whole territory to 
commerce with Memphis. 

A dispatch to Gov. Robinson, dated at Danville, 
says the rebels left Camp Dick Robinson, going 
south of Kentucky, toward Lancaster. Federals 
are in pursuit Federal forces occupy Lexington, 
which the rebels evacuated yesterday. A squad of 
John Morgan's men surrounded the house of Capt 
Jim Townsend, late commander of tho Red River 
Home Guards, and fired upon his house, killed his 
wife, and captured him aud shot him. 

Under date of Cairo, the 16th, we receive further 
information in regard to the robbery of the Ilazel 
Dell, and other important matters: 

Tho rebel force which robbed the steamer Hazel 
Dell, at Caseyville, Ky., commanded by Cols. An¬ 
drew Johnston and Martin, is supposed to number 
3,000. They took about $2,000 worth of clothing, 
groceries and powder, and threatened to burn all 
the vessels tailing into their hands alter the first of 
the month. 

Two transports, the Admiral and Philadelphia, 
laden with ordnance stores, were burned at Colum¬ 
bus to-day. The fire originated in the cabin of the 
Admiral, and was supposed to be tho work of an 
incendiary. While the Admiral was burning she 
floated against the Philadelphia, and a thousand 
kegs of powder were taken from the latter before 
she was destrowed. During the conflagration sev¬ 
eral hundred shells exploded on the Admiral, tear¬ 
ing her to pieces. Many houses in town were 
struck. Gen. Dodge was slightly wounded by a 
piece of a shell. Loss estimated at $75,000. 

The expedition which left here last night for Bal¬ 
lard county, Ey.,has returned with five prisoners, 
aud also captured a number of horses and mules. 

The rebels are still at work on the Ohio river. 
They took fifteen negroes from the steamer Corde¬ 
lia, yesterday, above Southland. Thorobels camped 
ou Tuesday night four miles from Caseyville. Col. 
Whitney’s regiment, from Sbawnestown, started in 
pursuit of them yesterday. The steumer Exchange 
also landed 600 infantry and two pieces of artillery 
above Caseyville, Tuesday. They are also pursu 
ing them. The mail taken from the Hazel Dell has 
been recovered. 

An arrival from Helena says, last Saturday a 
batallion of the 2d Wisconsin cavalry went out on 
the St. Francis road to La Grange, where they were 
attacked by the 27th Texan rangers and driven 
back ten miles, when the 1st Missouri came to their 
assistance. Twelve rebels were captured, includ¬ 
ing a Lieutenant-Colonel. The health of the troops 
at Helena is fast improving. 

Louisville dispatches of the 16th say quite a num¬ 
ber of rebels without arms arrived at Richmond, 
Ky., last night, reporting that their forces had been 
thoroughly whipped. They say that Kirby Smith’s 
force, on the morning of the 15th, was drawn 
up iu line of battle at Big Hill, six miles east of 
Richmond. At Lexington heavy firing was heard 
all day, indicating the retreat of the rebels and the 
sharp pursuit of our forces. 


Rumors were current at Lexington that a detach- 
mentof our men had separated John Morgan’s band 
iti two parts, which were trying to concentrate and 
retreat in the direction ot Gallatin. Gen. Critten¬ 
den's command is said to have captured 50 beeves 
and 100 wagons on Tuesday, from the rebels. 

Gen. Buell’s main army passed through Crab 
Orchard at 11 o’clock yesterday morning, and if not 
interrupted by skirmishes, must be near Rock Cas¬ 
tle river, while Bragg's main forces are supposed to 
be near London. Buell will force them to fight, or 
capture the whole army. Gen. Bonce and Col. 
Cassidy are at Bowling Green, and says we have 
thrashed the rebels at Springfield and Keysburg, 
breaking up their camp. Their camp at Trenton 
w ill be attacked to morrow. 

Cincinnati dispatches of the. 19th say that Morgan 
with 1,000 rebel cavalry, entered Lexington yester¬ 
day, our small force retreating before him on our 
main force at Georgetown. Morgan found and pa¬ 
roled 75 of our sick. After remaining three-quarters 
of au hour he retreated toward Manchester, and 
then retreated toward Frankfort. Gen. Dumont, 
learning of his presence, started in pursuit with 
1.000 infantry and one section of artillery. He over¬ 
took and defeated Morgan at Frankfort, and is now 
in full pursuit of his scattered forces in the direction 
of Lawrencobitrgh- Morgan is now between the 
forces of Gon. Dumont and Buell, and it is thought 
he is not likely to escape. It is probable he is push¬ 
ing for Mt Sterling to join Humphrey Marshal. 
One of Humphrey Marshal's regiments, composed 
mainly of Tennesseeans, deserted him en masse 
yesterday, and were brought into Paris to-day by 
our cavalry. Marshal's forces are represented as 
being greatly demoralized and anxions to leave 
him. No details of Morgan’s defeat hus been re¬ 
ceived. 

Morgan left Lexington yesterday passing through 
Versailles, thence ihrongh Lawrencelmrgh at day¬ 
light on Saturday, and at Bloomfield at 2 P. M. Gen. 
Dumont was in pursuit. There has been no fight. 
Buell is reported just south of Mt, V ernon. 

Gen. Crittenden’s army corps is in pursuit of 
Bragg. His supposed that the rebel army is trying 
to cross into Tennessee by Big Creek and Wilson’s 
Gap. Buell is in close pursuit, and it is believed he 
will forcet.be rebels to a fight or capture a large 
number of thorn before they reach the Cumberland 
Gap. The Perryvilie battle at Chaplin’s Hills was 
brought on prematurely aud against the orders of 
Gen. Buell, whose plan*, involving the whole of 
Bragg’, army, were thwarted and his pursuit of the 
rebels destroyed by that battle. 

AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

A memorial was submitted to the President on 
the 14th inst., by Gen. Walbridge and Messrs. Ste¬ 
vens, McCarthy, Lalbrop, Wesandosli and others,on 
the practicability of sending a Federal force to 
re-take Texas, and demanding a proclamation an¬ 
nouncing the policy of the Government to be sim¬ 
ply a restoration of the constitutional government 
where it is subjugated. 

After tracing tho probable designs of Napoleon 
with Mexico in contravention of the Monroe doc¬ 
trine, the memorial says: Recent advices inform us 
that if loyalists of that section of the country could 
be positively assured of the protection of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, large numbers would imme¬ 
diately flock to the standard of the old flag, who 
have been induced by the misrepresentation, that 
the action of the constitutional government of the 
United States has been undertaken to subjugate 
them and overthrow all Iheir civil and political 
rights, instead of furnishing them immunity and 
protection against the odious oligarchy which, 
under the title of Confederate Government, has 
endeavored to subvert the representative and consti¬ 
tutional government of the Federal Union, aud erect 
upon its ruins a ferocious military despotism, which 
ignores the welfare and prosperity of the masses, 
for the advancement of the few, who by intimidation 
aud violence, arc now temporarily directing the 
administration of their public affairs. 

The subject of always having a large and efficient 
reserve corps is popular in military circles, and 
among the suggestions is one that it should be 
placed under the military Governorship of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, iu connection with the recon¬ 
struction and organization of the host that are con¬ 
stantly arriving from the several States. 

The depreciation of paper money is inconve¬ 
niently telt by the Government iu its transactions, 
including the diflerence of exchange to pay the 
naval and civil expenses distant from points where 
the United States notes can be made availablo. For 
similar causes many contractors will be involved iu 
heavy losses, if uot bankruptcy, owing to the large 
increase of prices of articles which they have obli¬ 
gated themselves to furnish ahead. It is said they 
will apply to Congress for relief. 

Gen. Fremont expects soon to be in Washington, 
preliminary to an assignment to an important com¬ 
mand in the South-West, 

Gen. I’rentiss and a large number of the Shiloh 
prisoners have been exchanged and arrived at. 
Washington. Ou Friday night lust tho General was 
complimented with a serenade, aod made an ad¬ 
dress, in which he graphically described the scenes 
through which his fellow soldiers taken prisoners at 
Shiloh passed. He said he had come to use harsh 
language when speaking of the demons of the South, 
whose conduct towards our troops was characterized 
with murderous barbarity. Col. Gordon, Assistant 
Adjutant-General to Beauregard, was the only 
rebel from whom they received tho least courtesy; 
so help him lloaven. those who persecuted his com¬ 
rades should never escape retaliation iu full, at his 
hands. The returning Shiloh prisoners who have 
sufficient clothing to completely cover their naked¬ 
ness, do not number fifty. Nothing in the way of 
garments was furnish d them by the rebels; be¬ 
sides, they were supplied with mostdisgustingl'ood. 
After fully describing the unkindness and offensive 
treatment, they received, he inquired of his many 
listeners, including ladies, what they all thought of 
this boasted chivalry. 

The Government is preparing a remonstrance, 
addressed to the rebel military authorities, on the 
subject of their treatment of our prisoners of war. 
It is said that the speech made by Gen. I’rentiss 
receives the sanction of the Government, to some 
extent as an indication of tho views it intends, to urge. 

Accounts received from other than newspaper 
sources, show that since the battle of Antietam there 
is less inclination in Europe than previously to 
recognize the Confederate States of America, and 
that the result of that engagement, so far as the 
United States Government is concerned, has deci¬ 
dedly a beneficial influence. 

Military indications and privately known facts 
are entirely at variance with the current report that 
the Army of the Potomac is preparing to go into 
winter quarters. 




LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To Farmers, Dairymen, &c.—.Tosiah Carpenter. 

The Independent—Joseph H Richards. 

Clark'S School Visit*,- l>nunha/!av k Hammond. 

Faulkner Nnranrkis - W.lliaine, Kamsden It Co 
Cow. at Auction—T C I'eteis. 

Stock Breeder —K N Ri»-e!l. 

Carriage llonne. Wanted—CeO A Prince. 

Important to Farmer*— Peter .Torolemon. 

Delaware Drape Vines—W H Danphaday. 

Appia Stocks. &C--R H Clark Jr Co. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Revenue Stamps—N Lyman. 

®l)e News Couimmr. 


— The taxable property of San Francisco figure* in round 
numbers at $60,000. 

— Rev. Thomas Hill, LL. D., has been elected President 
of Harvard University. 

— Valuable miueralogical discoveries have recently bees 
made in New Brunswick. 

— Of the forty Major Generals in active service, over thirty 
arc graduates of West Point. 

— The Rev. E. H. Chapin, of New York, is reported at 
Paris, in an improved state of health. 

— The death of Marshal de Casteilaine, a distinguished sol¬ 
dier of France, is auuounced, aged 74. 

— Thomas Jefferson Hogg, well known in literary circles, 
recently died in London, aged To years. 

— One of the most remarkable droughts ever known has 
occurred this season in the Valley of the Ohio, 

— The wlialeships destroyed by the rebel steamer Alabama 
were valued at $130,000. aud were insured for $32,600. 

— Gen. Count Giulay, late Commander-in-Chief of the 
Austrian troops tn Italy, shot himself recently at Vtfnna. 

— Rufus Payne, of Cleveland, Ohio, was Tecenny mulcted 
in the sum of $20,000, for breach of promise of marriage. 

— The Chinese Government has ordered three propeller* 
of New York builders. They are i" course of construction. 

— Albrecht Adam, the German battle painter and the Nes¬ 
tor of Munich artists, is just dead, at the age of seventy six. 

— Commodore W. N. Hudson, It S. N , died in Brooklyn 
on the 15th. He retired the night before in Ids usual health. 

— The tax paid to the Government by the fire insurance 
companies of Great Britain, last year, was nearly $9,000,000. 

— The Union Congressional Convention of the 3d N. J. Dis¬ 
trict have nominated Dr. Orestes A. Browuson, for Congress. 

— There are no less than 3S4 vessels built and being built 
for our navy Their total tttmiago i» 371.665 tans ; guns 434. 

— Of the 2d Wisconsin Volunteers (1,100 strong one year 
ago.) there only remains 69 war-worn and battle fycgrininied 
men. 

— It, i- proposed to restore the parish church of St. Giles, 
Cripplega'e. London, as a memorial to Milton, w ho was buried 
there. 

— M. Thiers has lately published the twentieth volume of 
his “ History of the Consulate and Empire,” completing the 
work. 

— Hon. Adam Fergusson, a distinguished Canadian poli¬ 
tician and agriculturist, died a few days since at WoodhiU, 

c. w. 

— Mr. Lyons has proposed a resolution in the rebel Con¬ 
gress offering $20 to every negro that will kill a white Union 
Soldier. 

— 03,687 bales of East India cotton had arrived at Liverpool 
recently, and 370,000 bales are eu route to England from 
Bombay. 

— The State of Delaware, it appears, has furnished her full 
quota of volunteers called for by the President since the 2d of 
July last. 

— The town of Howland Flat, Sierra county, California, has 
been almost totally destroyed by fire. Loss estimated at 
$100,000. 

— Major-General Edwin V. Sumner reached Syracuse, N. 
Y., on Saturday evening, where he will remain a week with 
his family. 

— The French cotton districts are reported as suffering 
dreadfully. The distress in Mulhourer exceeds anything in 
Lancashire. 

— “ In the Woods ” is the title of a forthcoming work, 
comprising selections from the poems of Halleck, Longfellow 
and Bryant. 

— The wife of Dr. Livingstone died on the River Shire, Afri¬ 
ca, April 27th, shortly after joining her husband in that far- 
distant country. 

— Oysters are said to he scarce this year in Baltimore, tho 
beds in Virginia being closed by the war, and a rise in tho 
price is anticipated. 

— Specie in the Bank of England is diminishing. It 
amounted at latest dates of advice (24th Sept.) to £17,100,742, 
or about, $86,000,000. 

— Mr. Story, tho American sculptor, has sold his splendid 
statue* of Cleopatra and the African Sybil for 3,000 guineas, to 
an English gentleman. 

— TllC rebel accounts of the battle at Corinth, fuily confirm 
the victory of our troop*, aud acknowledge a loss of 6.060 
in killed and wounded. 

— Henry Ward Beecher’s contributions to the Ledger under 
the title " Eyes and Ears" are soon to he published iu book 
form by Tick nor & Fields. 

— The Rebel General, Thomas Kirby Smith, is a native of 
Middle Haddarn, a village of Middlesex county, Connecticut, 
twenty miles from Hartford. 

— The pretty Jewess, Charlotte Werder, who sued for $10, 
000 damages for broach of promise, was accorded six cents 
and costs by a New York jury. 

— A “ Peace Address” to President Lincoln has been signed 
by many eminent Europeans, assembled at the recent Social 
Science Congress, at Brussels. 

— J. R. Spaulding, of the N. Y. World, has dissolved all 
connection with that journal, because it opposes the Presi¬ 
dent's Emanc-ipatiou Proclamation. 

— The rate of exchange ou London (146 per cent, for 60-day 
bills) makes the English sovereign worth here six dollars for¬ 
ty eight and a half cents, ($6 48 %.) 

— A trustworthy gentleman from Charleston reports that 
the rebels have completed two formidable rams, and will prob¬ 
ably have them in use in a few day*. 

— The Hon. Solomon Foot 1ms just been, for the third time, 
elected to the United States Senate from Vermont. lie has 
been in public life for nearly 30 years. 

— In London there are six puhlic statues to kings, but one 
to a mau of science, (Dr. Jenner.) and none to a single au¬ 
thor, artist, poet, iuveutor or engineer. 

— E. J. Chase, brother of Sec’y Chase, U. 9. Marshal for the 
Northern district of N. Y., died at his residence iu Lockport, 
on the 13tli inst., of affection of the heart. 

— The American Institute holds no Exhibition this year, 
but the managers offer premiums for new machinery aud es¬ 
says on scientific and agricultural subjects. 

— The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has decided tlat 
a firm doing business in different places, must take license for 
each place where the business is carried ou. 

— Wm. L. Dayton, Minister to France, writes home that 
there has been a perfect rush to the Legation in response to 
Scc'y Seward's note inviting emigration to tills country. 

— The news of the recent Federal victories hare reached 
England, and the principal journals pay high compliments to 
Gen. McClellan for his vigorous and energetic movements. 

— The steamship Asia, Capt. Shannon, arrived at Halifax 
on the morning of the 15th. She was struck by a sea off New 
Foundland, which smashed her paddle-box and deck cabins. 

— A typhoon of unprecedented violence swept over Ilong 
Kong, Macao, Canton, and other parts of China, on the'J’th 
July, destroying a great amount of property and 40.000 lives. 

— Hon. Townsend Harris, of N. Y., has arrived home from 
Japan, after an absence of eight years, during which time he 
has negotiated liberal commercial tr eaties with Siam and Japan. 

— The La Salle Press states that in Macoupin county, IU. 
the boues of a inan were recently found ou a coal bed capped 
with two feet of slate rook ninety feet below the surface of 1 
the earth. 
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THK CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YOKE, Oct H. — The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows 
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1 o Koual Agk.vts—Prkmrtm*. &.O.—On looking oyer our 
Agent’s Book we find that a number of efficient friends of the 
Rorai. arc entitled to premium* for r.irntcf successful efforts 
in aid of its circulation. In most if not all case*, the premi¬ 
ums have not been ordered, or proper directions given as to 
the manner ot forwarding them. Sortie gettcroRsly decline 
receiving an\tiring, yet a* the premium* were offerfld in good 
faith, our purpose is to pay all flint ate awarded, and hence 
those claimants who have not sent orders and direction*, or 
whose requests have, bet'll overlooked, ( as may have been the 
case in some instances ) will please advise us of their wishes 
in the premise* — selecting the book* or articles preferred 
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First quality,. 

Ordinary quality, 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality!.. 

First quality,. 
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First quality. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality,. 
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ALBANY, Oct. fi.—B kkvks—T he supply tl 
pa-atively light, and the demand m fair' es 
Yotk account, the bnjera for that market Oi 
early and buying quite freely throughout the 
Rkorii-ts — The following i* our comparatlvi 
'hecar • th ' K l,iaritel over Centra) Railroad 


A MONTH AND CAI>i:\Si 


f E* tr^y'^n^T ’"‘' l * U7KN ™ tlwomdiout the"'f/,V/77JO 
«mda^‘\ddreto b W ’ WS ' Kt,r e^ing full par- 

lW - 7t'_S- I''- EltKXCII&CO . 121 N'aMM St.. N. Y. 

TJELP NEEDED, AND HUM* AT HAND. 

lt»W TO MANUFACTURE FIRE. WOOD. 

J.* C, LAKE, of Charlotte Center, N. Y , mauulactuma » nm- 
ehiue for $60, run hy tivo llbraes, Unit will saw 2 cord* oi wood 
per hour from the low Arml Tor n Circular which will post, you 
in regard to this good tnochitift, ‘ rttlfi-dt 

YthonVAHo * ,nv Amp* .* canaoH 

, ** ,e ^ Y. (Cuimnorotal Cnlle^e, iwfatilihbiMl iHfift of- 

* er ». bv the combiaeiiaaviuibuiUMif/ill I’ttm- 

inemal Institutions, concentrated in i» court* of Inutructiou of 
U\* most thorough and practical phnructer. Price of Tuition 
one-fourth less than similar Col 'ego*. Agent* and (Wresnond- 
ente wanted. C. A WALWORTH, 1,1,. |j„ Principal. 

»62-lt Rome, Oneida Co.. N, Y 

r AM JHl f-4 T K If Iv V' *v. c oT, 

* 3 DBAJJtliM tV 

STOVES, FTTENACES, COAL GKATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Ifor.ket ami Tahiti Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

AJ ,80, 

Manufacturers of KEDZIE'B WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators. 

ffist^rv 21 ” 0 ’ " heet iron - 

Q.R0CEKIE8, PROVI SIONS , MEEDS, FRUITS, Ac. 
3VT- J, MONROE, 

WHOLKRAt.B AND RKTAlt, 

GROCEU AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

DO Uuttirlo Sf.reel, Roeliewter. N. Y. 
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B EST FAMILY SEWING MAC 

Wheeler & Wilson ManufxturiiF 

11 tW.Orm, 1.7, 

I’rlnr/pal Oltlre , 505 Broad, r„ f/ , ^ lo 
6Cfl 8. W. HI BULK, Ageut. 


r.v Kslanto, Eaton Co., Michigan, Sept. 3d 
youngest daughter of Adolphus and Sarai 

year. 6 month*, aud 26 day*. 
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ft head $t.»Yfffi.flo 

. 3,5UCdM,60 

. 3,Oty,i2i,50 
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V AJ,VK ini8JNII T1 CKa\I!s tn A<lvnnoe-THlRTT-FrV8 
Cents a Linr, each insertion A price and a half for extra 
-iHplay, or 62k; cents per line of space SfRotAL Notioks (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

CY~The immense circulation of the Rukai. S w-Yorker — 
mil tweoty thonnanit more Than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal-renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of it* class in America This kaot should be borne in mind 
oyt.ll Nurserymen. MahnfsiTurer*. Wholesale Healers, Und 
Agents, Ac., fee,, w ho necessarily depend upon the People of 
tb# North for OAtrona^ 


Rkvkxiib SrAMi-s —Bank*, Corporations and individuals 
will have to cancel all stamps used in their business; and in 
order to facilitate the operation, N. Lr.\t a.v, Type Fnundnr, of 
Buff do. ha* got up n little hand stamp for the purpose, wliielt 
is just the thing needed by all. It is so arranged that the date 
and initials can be ea-iiy and quickly changed. The stamp is 
accompanied, with a little mahogany ease of types, and the 
price being only two dollars, it. comes within Hie reach of all 
It is really an useful and handsome little affair. Mr. Lyman 
has already supplied Express Companies. Hunks, and other 
corporations, an t is ready to fill order* to any extent. 
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Ayer, weekly Total sines 

„ ... receipt* last year January 1 
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Pr/oks—T he following are the ruling prices; 

„ . This week. 
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Extra,..... . iasTa tat) 
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Green «d” FniiK {« rF^Yre WtnVs and UauW 
an d Rectified Whis ky, for Medicinal otirnotu's ItMii’ 

I T w -A- IL IS/t 2 Ti SI 

Your Sons need « RfsiNi.sa BDpOATION; without it they 
IV.*/ P ' ,, ' r 'V 1 * 1 r ’,',' lr ’ “T Ufantlftitliers ditl before them Imt 
caIVv , KUI ; h Instruction, intelligently, im tlmdi- 

lioiiif., mTi a1l ‘| f 1 .fd about ttinauccesslul prosecution of that 
especially cloee btUane.-'s, Modern Agriculture There i* ono 
Institution in (he country, and but one, where student* tire 
iu ' Tr 1 ™! 00 ' • w " 11 Mienretleslly tangkl wlmre 8 to 

U week* atteniloJleO secure* a perfect know ledge of ovary liural 
form of procoduto iti every known luaticli ot eiiierprl*«' aaitu 
I'ead.v aptitude or nktll in practical business matter* * 

Prtucipttl of - Eastman'* M„ui 
Alrrrafnt.U* Oilh'u\ Kochei-ter. V Y. 
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Second quality. 3 2R7' X7ii * ,**•*» J; 

Third quality!.2 ifiixjitll LzolS® 

Sukrc—T he demand j* quick at. a slight advance fie » lfit) 
hands! 011 total receipt hwin« T Changed 

IToob THa market rxrit<v(. and iituli»r . 

live demand wfit h hna sprong np. |,, !‘e fi Vve -m!!*o r Ii U ! n ‘ 
P Th ' cor'' f-'i selling quickly at $l.,.qw jU UKifeS for fight 1 and 
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Woxkinu Oxx*. D pair-$7f/eiwo 
Cows anti Cai vk* — * 22, Rai„i4«, 

feara Tvn rmm old, time, Three 

TbTX “ markwt 

Hum* — fit, „i7 c ft IK Tallow—7^(ar7)ic. 

Pm.rs -spvil.at Calfskins -0(MO ft It* 4 
Fsat. CAhVKS, from W.iWaM.iki 

West;Th^ R ru»h ! 'msiy e bn 

discount on Am^rioart uioihit. K/rst ^^ 

*2* tl- cwtrtli.Vdd^Trinfet'E a C i W *‘i ZTlf 


aOW 


ices. 

ucra 31WK for FALL IS VRRY EXTENSIVE, and in 
qua ity the VERY BEST. We give price* below, and for par- 
.toulars, ante yau to send for our Catalogue. Prices per 1000 
as follows, and most thing* at *aniu rate per 100, 

Apple Trees, 5 to 8 feet, tine, *46; i t» 6 feet, $20. 
Standard Pear, 6 to8 ft, extra, *260; t to 8 ft. No. l, $200. 
Dwarf Pear, very extra, $'200; No. 1, 1130. 
standard Cherry, very extra. $«Q; Dwarf, $70. 

Plum, large stock, nud best in State, $200. 

Plum, No. 2, $100, 

Peach. No. I, $60; No. 2, $25. 

Hornet Raspberry, flue stock, $5 ^ ioo. 

Apple Seedlings, $3; Norway Spruce, Arbor Vitro, Anger 
and Orange Quince stools, cheap. 

_«• SOUTH WICK A SOX, Dan* villa, Lir.Co.N. V. 


JV. BISSELL, SI 

brrkdks or 

SPANISH MERINO 
Yorkshire und Chester Com 

FANCY POULTRY. PIGEONS. R 
£1^* Send for & Circular. 


HOWS AT AIJCTIOP 
V_. her will offer at Piihllu Auction, on thn fi 
bn next, at ht* residence near the viihgr> 
sooner sold at. private sale, hi* Dairy, conkfet. 

tar* MILCH COY! 

bo A ru°Bulf ht Spl ' Ul|t Cal,_ 8». and t three yeat 

Sale (tbsulnte, and to commence at ID n cloc 
pn ,",7;:V: n , t on aucoiiot of u,e weather 

per^eol olr for ,nX' f °'' o 

and January.° nileC0WAWiI1 rfr ° P lheir 68 
Darien, Genesee Co„ N. Y., Oct 14. 1862. 

PATTJLKZKTETL KTTJJRg 

Dansville, Xiivingston Co 

We invito thn attention to Nurserymen an 
extensive stock of Fruit Trees, comprising the 

Standard and Dwarf Pear 
Two and three ream from hud. verv fine 
1 r,UM Turks. 2 and 3 years from bud. very fi 
l it kurt Tq.mcK, 2 rear* from bud. verv linn 
2W.IIOO Apple Stock' .. 2 Vejtr.su ,!. 7 

w,BU0 An^firn Quincfi Stocks 
A 7,2 !. r |A ' ‘re rtocj, of Attplc Tree*, q yenrs old 
per UXW, very fine, togelli'T with * general .■>!: 

Small Fnut3 and Elvergr 
We will sell our stuck at prices to suit the t 
on time, with approved notes pavaMu «t bank 
Dansville. uct.. 1863. WILLIAMS. RA 


Flour, winter wheat,tt!7 50 Honey, box. tv/feij 

F.oi.r, spring do, ti iyafl.fiq Candles, box""" )a Aiat-e 
8 lour hnokwhoat 0 fin Al.on Canrlfes, extra..'" It /iTl' 

Meal. Iudlau. I.IB/dJ.18 „ u.(i)i4 

Wliuitt. Genoiee . ...UAielM , ,too( r- 
Beet white Canada., i 3 iif t 3) 4PP'W,.bushel..., 26fa)30o 

Com, old. M®«0s. K?) . dn " ri ft tb-- 3J8 • 

Corn, new.. 6«,Atc, ,0.^“™' 1°- I dot Ida 

Rye. 60 tbs t) bush.. 6.Yuli'S; hrtillc 

Oats, by weight,.... 45 aj 4fe. MfJJh 7 a8v 

Barley. Suable otatnes.. teu)45c 

Buckwheat. UO.ujOOo uia,, 1?. dc * *" rt 

Beans..1.2yd 1.76 Cair ^. 

Pork, me^ M . e ?^3n OtVrtll.60 Umb ivlts 1. 

Pork, clear. 13 NUaM.I .Ml ' fk'edi. ,iWXa), W 

teir.'"'." 1 lasishw-iBg* *;»s 

Hams, smoked.... lfluUl'c. Woori.lmrd yfiuntiiwiv, 
bucks Wpair'.:::" fe{ : 

:::::::: «: ,S 

Taiiow. tried. fflsSg g Bg;:: 

TUB PROVISION IIAILKKTfk. 

NKW YORK. Oct 20 - Ft.non -The decline in cold ami 
sterling exchange ha* an nnliivorabln olfert „ n the mafket *n 
prices may le- quuUd lUq lower, will, Oolr * vVrT mod«rate J!C 
maud lor e\port 11 ml home cousumiition. Safes at s « Aa*; in 
for super,l,,e SUL,, fi 70 , n <11 r„r extra Sure W'JAsA m wV 

Weste"'. J7, .'Xt"7 4t) for shinpiug iirand* extra round bonned 
Ohm. sii'i vi 61 u.8,75 lor ttaile brands nfi, — the market eloeina 
heavv. ' .am. t,ii.M Him, he«yy, with only * verv rnmt,.rat* djf 
mand; sales at. Mj7 l 'i 7.(M for citliimon, hild 2f.ltl8 .‘Ift fn) amid 

4 "»'i for I', *' x, , ra ' Jftntiunesquiet ami stead" »t es (iy,,i 


A b ;!;^r ^rifty and fine, at ifiO Pijr"tHeiiwtnik ^ ' r ° ,n 
6 ' ;< 9 tl _ Humboldt NurV'erfes, Toledo, Ohio. 

JET A R AX s F O £1 S A. Xa £1 . 

BEHHETT & BANCXER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW A.Y1) HEAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jaokson, Miohijian, 

■SS t’k 3 r 

W ANT HD-A SITUATION 
tt Gentleman'* family, or 1 
i-aajr, either m town nr oountry 
dress A., care of Rural New-Yo 

\/f 11 'Ll KI'lN’.S feTKNt:IT 

1 V I_ how any active person can 
free. Address 


1TIK WOOI, MARKETS. 

J.*. - Th*loqitiry at the moment is rather 
r !" e'l * nW ' nif 1)1 ? duturbod stale of xonioiv * n d II,i,nice The 

r J,,|.i ojlvance l„ void am) forcicn excheoge exact^ an unhivo * 
1 cMUsft iM.i»*uftcJuro|H and 'loafers to niircliaxe 

i r'r u r«;“c;. , :;u t n!’ , ;':r,' H T V" \*wy ^^.rkr^bVimmS 

h ' i ' ' ‘ 4 li'i^r^Tpil for uruiv niirno'U s whirh i*» 

the mosuoitghi, alt.,, hut is .ulllc.ient for the pr'nZd, wunfeof 

wt!au'ri^oTi'f*x,L‘ ,-S . C « * mnr ''''carded very high and are rana 
wtiat, irievular. a* ceintnon native woiiIk. in moat, in»t ir,n/«i 

wlml"iHhv rnxms 0 '' 'i “"f U,01, "l' t,lnn ..a'*, vet, 

h ghei rat«“« nisi"n«'T,0^1 J' on, l"‘'"d'yi'l, cotton and still 

W bales unwashed Oa„q at 33c, amt aui do. ar.-fean at lull rafe* ' 
Saxon v FU.c; ., * IB. 

A me ri cau foil-Wood Merino."".'.”]"".S'fS 

Anieru.,11 halt and thrH«-li>urths Merino .(SifufiS 

Kxkru r,u"je!? tlVB , " 1 ' 1 <l ' lart * r Morino....]]]]]]]]] .as „« 
Supertfne pallo'ii]]]]]]]]]]. 

La.ntr* rmllot!. . 

California fine, Unwashed."]]"".Vrlfov 

California .vnnmon do ...]]]]]] .5M15 

Peruvian washed. . 

Clu tan Merino uno.mhed....‘Wsn 

Chilian Mdtixu anwasbed.... .SSfSwl 

Valparaiwi unwashed.]".]]]]]".1<1 Sj 

South Anirclean M.-riuo unwashed..]]]]]]].t’Nui'tn 

South American Mcsltra unwashed. . 

•mth American utimmoo wa*hoil. . 

goulh American Eutre Rios do. . 

South American unwashod.]...] .. Vr-'fL 

South Amertcan Cordova washed.. * "‘s7 ,,*n 

Capo Good !lupe unwashed. . 


VISITOR, 
MONTHLY. 

1 romlh vnlvmr witli the Jnnu- 
qi X'JiMil /‘<'.riodv:aL piibLialied 


Clothes W 


w VOX.. VTT 

A DAY SCHOOL 

ThV isjtor tvtll com ini* tire i t. , - 

a rtf M,. » Dj* , ft*! • *| Ulllr . 1W Tltury^lf V f) { 

J^ry No., 18&I This is tfi« only Day &Juxd} 

Pifty Cents a Year I 

"* '*’»"* E.lucation 

WMWss^ssssa •»" f " 

DAUGHADAY k HAMMOND, Ptmr.isitgRa, 

• Philadolphia,'P a 

will r^rZT^rou K^rear"' 1 B '“ d, °* a 


iTiR the Orlfflnnl nod only Genuine and Reliable Wr 

er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frnme! 

Capacity for Prewnre! 

Power of Action! 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLDI 

Wo Defy All Competition! 

,, l . nvi, « a tWrcomparirnn witli any other Wringer, ami will 

TbS 

wvlV^vIr. thv KlTWSS 

We ask none to buy without s thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


show* 

. areas?'- *•' 

Bnitor " Mon itor." Brandon, Vt. 

1—1 tv\y ro niRH Amwa in every 
)>er month and expenses, to Kell anew 
me. Address, with stamp, 

3. MADISON, Alfred. Watne. 


'j \ZXJU IKTaDEFEKTHENT, 

WIDEST CIRCULATING 

S^eligious Newspaper 

IN THE WORLD! 

HENRY ward BEECH Eli, Editor. 

B1WPHM CVerjr W,iek hr m HBNRY WARD 

BEECHER, and among it* Special Coutribator* maybe men- 

tioned the following eminent writers 
Mkb. IlanttixT Bkmokkr Stowk, 

Rut. TunonoBH L. Ctrrpua, 

Rbt. Robkbt M. H.iTriKtn, 

Ruv. GrOIUIK B. CnKKTKIt, 

Horaob Giirblbt, 

Bayaud Taypob, 

Joiur G. WatTTiBit. 

TERMS $2 per annnm, paid in advance. Specimen num¬ 
ber **nt gratm. JOSEPH H. RICHARDS. Pubusher 


SCf U ) -fV. WONTH!-ff e want Agent* at Sistv 
newartlolea. Address SHAW l < URlgfiM ol 

FOB AND NEWSPAPER OPPIflE iron , ,, 
Ko'?*ofa paying office, in a growing tow *'or wdlLV 
chatter for any desoiipt,inn of real estate, at. ctxsh VAlne This 
is a good chance for a ptactical printer 1 e 1 hl " 

Address \v If. GARtlN RD i.L. r /. ... 


.I?i3 a,. j ° a 1,1,1 f*P*Heno« *s canvassers, or any wl 
would like to engage it, t„e axle of this truly valualde m7e 
bon. liberal indue,>nierj1* will fe, offered *bd good terrific 
given them (they paying nothing for thn 1’atenl Right) in whii 
they shall have the exclusive sale KU ' m w n " 

Descriptive Circulate furnished by 

JUUbS IVES A CO, General Agent*, 

a** ,, R 0 Box 3110.325 Broadway, New York 

Sold hy SrspiAt, Oa.vv.xsm(s* thmughout the land “ 


mi..'' * aoim anu lower, *atea a 

lfi’s-nllVt. foi-Nu I. Choi,',;.. It,i|t,.r rolrs lira, with* fair 
demand at to .mile for Ohio, and 22 .,21c for State 'Ch t «,ae ral t i 
brn, ami , n good demand, amHellin, tU|C'for common fo 

detulv; sales at 17,12^*7,]2'i for Pots, and 

rnn, groat excitement in the Hop market, 
export. Several hundred bale* eiiancnd 
- .2"■ '■ -- .21. ,;;r new hops at the close w/ut 

higher figure uamed. 

Our market, for flour 

w,i* done at the closing prlcesof Satnrdar 
...$6,4l<glA.65 
... 6.()lkqjfl.25 
... fi.MKaifi.65 
.. 6,.'056,76 
.. 8.6 V, a no 

... O,76(o8,25 
... fi,V(‘o«.75 
... <i,(M6i;6.7fi 

. "O'V'o‘8 01 
, i - LSI f> inti lbs 
... .... iv fur wheat at 
r red Mate at. $I.AVo)1.37, selected 
’ encsee at $1.48 Rye 


iV NAVY CLAIMS! 

Pensions, Bounty, Arreari *f hj wi Prize JW 

OrnP, 0,,i< i ei i B l 3eatiien, and Marines, their Widows 

WaHHmoro» A C?TV‘D c ,:yK ' iAL A«ut«y, (eaUbibhed in lW]| 
_£iriyJ8^._ __ M5-182 

M • A - 8 ° ^ H A. 3VL I* I TxT » S 

HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

ItelfcVtllnJ?* ? B ? T , "‘8TRUMKNTS of the class in the wor'd 
thu iiiU h ™] , t m * ""' k ' teatliiKiny to their supoifority from 
vne most eu tnetit inUHtcmn* COnstatitle exhlhiteil in ifrm.rm. 

never 7*^ nf the olhar feVJS CtAW 

' - ‘0 a single instance, failed to take thn hiichaaf nrive The 

from the factory, by M A.SON’ BROTHERS 7 “ 


$7,3714 0-7/71 ‘a 0»r Pi* 
lloivs Hion? hnx I 
BpectllnHve HU t for 
hntid. •o- liiv, iiml the quotation for 
trio 122c. an ! ,i higher figure pained, 

At.BA .s t. ottr a.). -EnotTH axi. Mr at.—Gu 
• pr ied aoiet und firm, nml tbruughout till' 
nioderatt! vr;i' 

Gommon in . 

Jhaiivy anil FTxIriiState.. 

Coimuo(i to good . 

Extra "'’ i800n6i 'h Indiana, "lie].' 

Common Cniiadiau].]]]]. 

Extra Canadian.']]]]]"]]]*". 

Fancy yeuusee,... .]]]]]]. 

Extra Getiesoe nml r.itv brands]]]] 

Com Meal ntcailv and ' 

Grain— rhora is ati 


Tub following works on A.rfouRui 
be obtained at. the Office or the Rurai. , 
also furnish other book* on Rural Ail'aii 
puhhslnjrs, at the usual retail i ' 
is puhlishod. 

American Farmer'* F.ocy- 

cloiiedia,....’..$4 00 

Allen'* Am. Farm Book... i.ou 
Allen's iMsCiis'e* of Domes* 

tic Animal* .0.74 

Allen's Rural Architecture I 22. 

Allen on the Grape . 1.00 

Ain. Architect, or Flan*for 

Country Dwelling*.fi.qq 

American Florist.’* Guido. i)76 
Barry'* Fruit, Garden. , i it 
Blake's Farmer at Home. ] 25 
Houasiugault's Rntjil Kcoti- 

oiny............. . P25 

Bright on Grape Culture, 

2d edition... . . SI 

Browne'* Bird Fancier.... Ml 
Browne'* Poultry Yard.. 1.IX) 

Ti.i, Field Book ot’Mini lire* | 26 
Bridyctnati's Bal'd. Ass't.. 1.Ml 

Do. Florist's Guide...._ (y 

Do Kitchen Gardener's In- 

structor.. co 

Do. Fruit Cult. Manual... ID 
Biecl '* Book of Flowers.. Lot) 

Buist's V'lower Garden_l.ii r > 

Do. Family ICitcheu Gard. 75 
Chemical Field Lectures. Luo 
Chinese Sugar Can« and 

Sugar Makitig. 25 

Chorlfou'a Grape Grower's 


Agriculture, Horticulture, kr .. may 
"-1 L .NKW Yokjuca We can 
... ...-.irs, iHHued by Anlwlctn 

pn«e0.-«iA hUaII uew workS 

Jnbnsten'A Agricultural 
u Onumi^tTy. i or 

fi Do. Elenieuta of Ag. ChVui. 

lstry and Geology.. i.ng 

? Do I'atecli.M" of Chemistry 

5 nr Schools. ' 

J Lang* troth on the Hi To aid 

Honey Bee. 1 2B 

| J-e’ichar's Hot Houses..]] 1.25 
, Lieblgfi Familiar Letters 

’ ,to t artuers. jn 

Lmdey'* Morgan Holies' |,,X) 
Manual oi Agriculture, by 

kltiMPinn X> li'l.'ot * _ 


TO AI,I, WHO HAVE FOR SALE: 

Emits, dry and green. 

Batter, Clieese, 

Lard, Hams, 

Eggs, Boultry, 

Cwame, Vegetables, 

Flour, Grain, 

Seeds, «5Sce., &c., 

Can have them wrU sold at lha highest prices in New York 
with full cash-returns alwaya wilhin Ten of their reaching 
the city, by forwarding them to the Com minion Hointe for 
Country Produce, of 

JOSIAII CARPENTER, 

32 Jay street, AVw tTork. 

N.B.-Theadverti*er Iiffehad abundant experience in this busi¬ 
ness, and trust* that ho will r.oatiuue to merit patroaago hy the 
most careful attention to the interests of hi* patron* The arti¬ 
cles nro taken charge of on thcii arrival, and carefully disposed 
of, promptly, to good cash custom era, and cash returns made 
immediately to the owner. {The highest charge made (or re- 
cetrittff gnd Hellinjc iw fait per cent.) 

A Now York Weekly Price Current is issuod by J. Carpenter 
which is sent Iree to all hi* patrons. A specimen copy sentfree 
to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facta For abun¬ 
dant reference* as to responsibility, integrity. & c ., see the 


in active request atj.l‘l.1.' 

. ,, .improved milling inqnfi 

very full price*. Salmi Winter red rl - - - 
Amber Michigan at $1,47; good white Giu 
quiet and unchanged. Cmu very lirn, andTiTgomi' 'eduest'Vor 
umic vOUHiimnllnn aiid ^hipmont; WoHicrn m'jcod inolml- 

! n K ii ii -•oij ml * at Wr pMtn&in gUn'** on n t ami afloat iva n, Lr 
lpy confinuivi tn nm-l with ready ijeT Wt 

iVvafn!. 4r t3. inormoM of Hix loU a vr-/re rate at 

M anudi* and Sl.^o f or tvro and 
Ma e Oal# nuicL «n,] ujiclianucd in valun, aaloa Staio at M * 

J?}LK h V°' °® T * ^ In fair demand for interior 

Stork fed 1 °‘fl't COn i 1,lr ?T? t f ’' 1 ' l ’" t lc ;' a a, ' live »nd avhadeeasfer 
f ° V“ ■’ doulile rjnrft redwlinnt Indiana mI o»- r v| 

ITtr-!'• hWn n I^double Illinois ,«it#7 U), (i.iHb|!v 
extra vlnre wbeat-Canada »lt ItfmilM, douliln nxfru whire whalt 

"ui* »i**u««ft 

in^Hatjirr.Hr K./(O'! ^ buflh Salfis »»>*t \viu(er at rod 

mi-ei I " c in nt #1,17; t» d \vint«r Gin’o ua pvlvnfe tarntu - clog- 

’' U t<V''c 1 r.x J ’]r V Vr <JqIVL <lr, ’ 0,llll V Corn—In nrmli rate tlenmnd, and 
- to.c lover. Sal.?* corn out cil order at 4S«o: wliltoat Mltc 
tmxft at 57c -closing quiet. 0iMs-.^l,uidv and nmn- 
tnal at 47c for Ohm and No. I Chicago, Bfuloy - Firm iirniln 

feu- demtiad at #l tl< for Slate. un d #1.1) pi |,i)8 for p, ii ie C ui i.H 

for sot! ml* *vn l*i« * ra *,"?*** ■‘•■^omTnaUi^ 

tor'Mtuqd, aqq D(V for umtound Western. 

fof Canada ^ vriUl Dght supply, and nominal at70c 

1,76 fojfolr' l te chodcui dU " !lU ' 1 PriCCR l0Wer Q ' ,oU ' J 

Skkps in moderate demand and *al 0 * are mainly at retail 
tra], ‘"'] I . l , ri: " y VViuronsin'UttiotUy a' 41,26, Belgian fiim.t.hv at 
noi'»i'»a1 atS-l/H) > r, ^ laxgeod uomlua! nt$l 62‘W 
I ROytsiic\s Market ‘lull: transactions mainly at retail 'pm|< 
-hoary ii,«*a pork fl? 00, light mivs |mrk,fto,5U. l, ar d firm at 
uri , t{A»W and Shell It era—none in th.' hands nf packer* 

" flit « Hell and Trout hi half barrel* firm at $k<i3 2- Mes* heel 
noue in market and uo demand for it. b ll ' 

TOlt«>NT«, Oct. 15 —Grain Du ring Ihp week the minnlies 
ha»e been good, though not a-good ** tlm,, 0 f last week Vail 
wheat in moderate supply at. Kiko.&Ou 7.) bind,; U2q wa* paid in a 
few cases wbou an extra sample wa* offered, nml 7Sc where an 
inferior quality was offered Spring wheat, of w l, 7| , b 
supply would average about «W to m bushels, drew 70 • to sJc- 
Dm markets closet at ?Hc for the best. The <*Uni,!y o( W|ev' 
f.'.'S, 0 / tllw w «® k I’tfr-f he tcr than any weak this season; 70e. 

to 82c was paid; 78n was the hut heat paid to day- Them 1,** 

been very little n n oe t.lie market this week: wc quote it noiii 

inallv at MkyiiOc, the first being tho ruling pricn Out* -There 
is Ar.heht advance in the quotations for toils, which we gava vt 
ill hist report they now bring 4tfe to 42o{fl bushel. 
Tlioix' fire but few offered. Po*a hav® alao be> n bntluhi.lv sup- 
plied,;common .-ell at 50 a)52c; black-eyed marrowfat* and l’rus- 
rian blue* nominal at tiofu)ti5c bash., which price is frocly or. 
tei ed tor them by buynnt 

rotatnos, fi mishel. tO'nVSO 

Butter, Kre*b .’ * ]^6 75 

Evgs id dosen,!..:].::]::::::]:]]] ’ffig 

5tiuw $1 tun.ll.ouuiiii.oa 


® ness IVIen 


L i{ S T *v II V'K Li r r I IS IIV <^- 

MEDIUM of it* Cl.***, is MOORE'S RURAL NKW-YOEK- 
ER, the leading and largest circulated Agricultural, Business 
and Family Newspaper in America Business Men who wish to 
teach, at once, t>-* 8 or tdocha.vds of the most enterprising 
■armor*. Horticulturiste, Ac., and thousands of Merchant* 
Mechnnlca Manufacturers and Professional Men. throughout 
the loyal .States, should give the Rtfjut. a trial. As the business 
season s at band. Now ta rim Tttnt for all who wish to adver- 
f w * do1 ' 7 a “' 1 P">«»blT. to select the tefimtUtmu -and that 
J 8 * 0Va 18 B f stltb cla "' noiny prominent Manufacturers, 
Nurserymen, Srcu-„mn, Dealer* in Agricultural Implements, 

fteht ir ry ’ Merchft "'" ) ' Educational Institutions, 

tibhehcrs. Land and Insurau.te Companies, Agencies, Ac., Ac., 
in various part* of the country, can attest. 

OW/w Uie AVio Vork Daily Times.l 

vefylarge feVonTsm—^ Mho * ,lt ha* » 

lation of the Northern w. 
very excellent muiliy ' " 
etty who desire to remm tnose i 
welt-iuanaged paper, and deserve* 

I AVir/a (he A 
Wk don't care what 
the worth of eur men, w(i 
and hi* circulation make* it, ctiean 

five ,-ieeti lulim, ,.r ■ l... 


Guido. 

CobhiStfa Am Gardener 
CoUago and Farm Bee- 

Keeper... 

Cole'* Am. FVu,t Book..]] 

Do. Am. Veterinarian .... w 
Dadd s Modern Horse Doc. LOO 

Do. Am Cattle Doctor_ i.ix) 

Do. Anatomy and PLyut- 

ologv of the Horse.2.00 

Do colored plate*. 4 00 

Dana's Muck Manual...,,. 1.00 
Do. I'ri-te Essay on Man nre* 25 
Darlington's Weeds ami 

Useful I'lanr* . (.go 

Davy's Devon Herd Book 1 oo 
Domnstle. and Ornntne.n tal 

Poultry .... . l.un 

(.•«>!« \ rni ptetes....2,t>» 

Downin*'#; Frgiteami Fruit 

Tree* ....... . 1.75 

Downing b I^inascapo (.ter- 

fluffing ...3.50 

No, Kami Eas.ivh. 3.1 nj 

FuMwoorr* Citin tarry Cul- 


Ukb^ntajD ou the Kotso 
Ku;h;ml>mi on the of 

tljq> Farm..... 

Do. OoTnodtifi Fowls.. 

i)r». on tJjo Hoif.. 

Do on the Horjuy Bee.. 

Ion thoi)oij. 

Raoirjelrn'a Vino-dretwerM 

M.tntidl. . 

Sa\U»u‘ Rurul Tlitmi Boota 

leimi.) In t Series.. cock, 1 

Shepherd* Own Book..., 2 
Str.i" I cave* from tho Book 

ot Nature. 1 

Stepbvo*' Book of the Fatin 

; vi *1*... ^ 

rfullful lloauewifo 
Skinner'* Efemonte'of'Ag- 

^ neulture. 

Smilh> Landscape" Gael 


r W — • • ■ ■ ’’Lii'j ,-fcv IM.lUIKhlMr niiu • 

esm-cially among the agricultural popu- 
• p enteni, apij Middle State*, and offer* a 

react, r rhe^. t,8U ‘o to «'"o of this 

*.•><"* fpctloo*. It 1* an able and 
-,..i toe sucres* it lia* achieved. 

•‘in York Daily Trilrune ] 

m, nS T PU Mv? h ?J chll| Yo*. so that ho give* ns 
nqt.y. Mi. Moouk charge* 35 cent* a line 

'be cirCuUtion nFtheT^fUL^yyiYroiicait^.,^™'^ 

tt pay* u* to advertise in it. “ * oitKJtn, put w« know that 

\tYum the. New York Daily World, hVb. 15. 1S62.1 
hfoonK'tt Kpkju. N t kw*Yorker inmiMK in no 
ite u«u^l amount of information, valujihte 
butte all Who take an inteiyV^iu tee'improv^mnfe ofTe 
times For ve»r* it ha* maintained u, P ? U : f PJ 


turn . y 

Elliott’s West Fruit Book 1 2,1 
Every Lady her own Flow¬ 
er Gardener.,. 61I 

Family Doctor bv Prof] Fi. 

S Taylor... 1.25 

Farni Drainage, (ii F. 

French)... 1.00 

res-teadeu'* Farmer and 

Gardener. 1.25 

Do, Am. Kitchen Garden. 50 

Field a Tfear Culture. 1.00 

Fbfb Culture.1.00 

Mint on GroMto*.. j .25 

Guenon on Mllcli Cows... fio 
Herheit to IForw,•.-Keepers I.'25 
Hooper'* I fog AGuu, paper 25 
Do. iio cloth ^0 

Hough'* Farm Record]]]] XilQ 
Hyde'- Chi or so StiaarCane 26 

Kkc-q'r Guide to Apianiu, | Ha. Tn Sh^u ..'ra 

Ffemrnv. 50 ! Do on the Hog]*]]]]]]]]** \\ 

Thn l 4nraPnm OI (r 0a 0 ! >(J '!, A ' r Gppa C.ilture price only $t. 
rhe t'Oisrhum Grower'* Manual, bv W H , Art, rirtc/250 

F ■ ung Housekeeper s anti Dairy Maid'a Directory 25 cent*] 

A, '- v above named work* will be forwarded hw 

mail, post-paid, oti recciptof the price spiv iiksi. ^ 

Addreee I*. ». x . mookr, Roc.heetor. N- r. 


PRICES CURRENT 

AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS. 


y cmiuro,. .. 

ThOma*' Farm I oipieme’tiu LOO 
Thompson* Food of Ani- 

7K 

Tl".* Rot** flu IbQlist. ]]]]]]] jij 
lopham's Chemistry Made 

m Etwv. « 

Turner» Cotton Planter's 
Manual.... < « 

Warder's Hedge* audKVoN ' 

icrMnt. 2,<xi 

WariMrS Elonumte o} Xg- 

ncullurt'. 73 

W»h«Io on FW\.***** 25 

Wil.Min t>u Flux.. . 25 

7 ovjttt 4 MarMu on Cittie.I.M 
■ onntt i>q iho UorKo...... | 25 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 

33 Jay Street, New York. 


BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER, 


Adpitio.vp to Olobs are always in order, whether in ones, 
two*, fives, tens, twenties, or any other number Snbacriptiouu 
can commence with the volume or any number; but tho former 
is the best time, sod we shall send from it for some week*, unlese 
specially directed otherwise. Please " make a note of it." 

Dirkot to RotmuHTKK, N. Y.-All person* having occasion 
to addres* the Rural Nbw-Yorkkr will please direct to Eochr 

o /’ and DOt ' 88 mau ^ do. to New York, Albany, 

Buffalo, Ac. Money Letters intended for us are frequently 
directed and mailed to the above places. Please note. 


QHOICE native and foreign 

Grape Vines. 

OrmeVte£° 1 * 1 S.% r ,. tor ,w »° of Native and Foreign 

ti«.^fioWr ate 8 UR " rMt IUOfl '" valuable varie- 
Address T.ENK A CO.. 

_Humboldt Nuraeriw, Toledo, Ohio, 


wLTttera)m°M**T Q:irl -^'; tl 1 ; 1 olhnr t<n ' vitrn substances from 

everli'ven’ e 1 ^tbTO« h J 


lUleans’l'rmn' Ite ^“PWAea this desired end] 

it, aluil'it* exceeding ‘ ,a * h ’-' la l>or dft - v ' :l,lJ “ boy can operate 

X*OW PH.ICB 

MX B Sori W *£?‘, t M’ ]"' u ' h , °. r , * v »rF Fanner. Oil receipt of 
I «■ Im a [With printed mstructiona for oner- 

fi' 1 F.I will be shipped a* directed Those wishing to engage in 
the sale of the machine and purchasing by the dozen will h»v» 
a Our U-eount mjgfe to them' All orgr/lo N addrass:;!^*^ 


A Fi?„ A H. T J F FJ‘ MICROSCOPE, ffluKuirylaa 

jw; J {? Jtimes, for UvenMt^iyhl cents • iiu silver 1 
Ftvg. of different powgra. CrtsiW troe. Addres 8,lTBr) 


P- M. BOWEN, Box ML Bosten, Maas. 


tSS8-13t 







































lire guMislm* to the ^uhtic 


ENGRAVING BY ELECTRICITY 


THE DRUMMER - BOY 


Pome will have noticed Ihe machine in class VII, 
at the International Exhibition of 1862, in this city, 
for engraving the cylinders of copper and bras3, 
employed ill the printing oi woven fabrics and pa¬ 
per hangings. Its distinctive feature is in the appli¬ 
cation of voltaic electricity in communicating cer¬ 
tain necessary movements to important and delicate 
portions of the apparatus. The cylinder to be 
engraved is first coated on its outer surface with a 
thin film of varnish, sufficiently resistant to the con¬ 
tinuous action of the strongest fluids. The requisite 
number of copies of the original design are then 
traced or scratched simnltaneon sly by a series of 
diamond points, which are arranged on the machine 
parallel with the axis of the cylinder. Each dia¬ 
mond point is in correspondence with a small tem¬ 
porary magnet; and the entire series is so arranged 
m rapport with the original design, which had been 
previously etched on a metal cylinder fitted in with 
a non-conducting substance, (this cylinder being 
made to revolve in contact with a tracing point.) 
that when the electric enrrent passes, intermittent 
currents are established, whereby the diamonds are 
withdrawn from their work at the proper intervals. 
The metallic surface is thereby exposed in certain 
parte; and a bath of nitric or other acid being after¬ 
ward used to etch or deepen the engraved portion, 
the operation is completed. By means of this appa¬ 
ratus, engravings may be enlarged or diminished to 
any necessary extent from the same original.— 
London Builder, 


that 1 very soon became aware that I was regarded 
in my own town, os a “chit of a thing.' 1 worth 
nothing at all. Hugh trusted me—he only—I need 
not say, that when it was all over, aud I rode into 

W_I was about the size of a church mouse, in 

my own estimation. I ouly felt, sure of one thing, 
and that was my wardrobe. I was confident that 
my garments were sufficiently sombre. I was guilt¬ 
less of bright colors. Ural) predominated ; and it 
the object to be studied was, as f had been taught 
to believe, to make myself look ns ugly as po siblo, 
I think the ultimatum must have been reached, 
when I went to church the first Sunday in that gray 
bonnet, with the pale green face (riturnings. To this 
day, it is a standing consolation that, whatever else 
may be said of me, 1 have never been accused of 
that most heinous sin ill a minister's w ife—dressing 
becoming. I think my instructions before I left 
home had been so explicit that I was partially pre¬ 
pared for the numerous honors that awaited us, at 
the commencement of our new life, nugh was im¬ 
mediately put upon the School Committee, elected 
President of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
invited to the Superintendedcy of the Sabbath 
School, and duly established as a society of one, for 
the promotion of the moral, religious, intellectual 
and social interest, of the town. The harness fitted 


Oin* JF&II Campaign! 

RECRUITS WANTED TOR THE RURAL BRIGADE 


*i captain Graham, they were sayin’ 

Ye would want a drummer lad. 

So I've brought my boy Sandie. 

Though my heart is wofu' sad. 

But nae bread is left to feed us. 

And nae siller to buy more, 

For the gtideman steeps forever, 

Where the heather blossoms o’er. 

“ Sandie. make your manners quickly, 

Play j our Wittiest measure true— 

Gie us ‘ Flowers of Edinboro’ 

White yon fifer plays it, too. 

Captain, heard ye e'er a player 
Strike in truer time than be ?” 

“ Nay, in truth, brave Sandie Murray 
Drummer of our corps shall be.’ 

“ 1 gio ye thanks—but, Captain, maybe 
Ye will hae ft kindly care 
For the friendless, lonely laddie, 

When the battle wark is salr; 

For Sandies aye been good and gentle, 

And I've nothing else to love, 

Nothing—but tiro grave off yonder, 

And the Father up above.” 

Then her rough hand lightly lay ing 
Ou the curl encircled head, 

Bhe blessed her boy. The tent was silent, 
And not another word was said; 

For Captain Graham was sadly dreaming 
Of a benison long ago 
Breathed ahove his head, then golden, 
Bending now, and touelied with snow. 

“ Good by, Sandie.” “Good-by, mither, 

I’ll come back some summer day; 

Don’t you fear—they don't shoot drummer* 

Ever. Do they, Captain Gra-V 

One more kiss—watch for me mither; 

You will know 'tis surely me 
Coming home—for you will hear me 
Playing soft the reveille.” 


ABOul* ELIEis. 


Flies do not breathe, like men, through the | 
mouth, but through a set of holes in the abdomen, - 
called stigmata, or spiracles. By these, the air 
passes iuto beautifully constructed tubes, called | 
trachac, or wind-pipes. The spiracles are furnished 
with a curious contrivance to prevent dust from enter¬ 
ing. The hole is closed by a sort of sieve or screen- 
which must be seen to be appreciated. A drawing 
gives you some idea of its nature, but the real thing 
is far better; and as not every one is up to such 
minute manipulation, recourse should be bad to 
microscopic preparations, which are furnished at a 
reasonable rate by Amadio, of Throgmorton street, 
London, and other first rate opticians. The fly sup¬ 
plies an interesting series of objects. Beside the 
compound eye. the anteunse, the foot, and the spira¬ 
cles, the proboscis of a fly is a thing to wonder at. 
It is more complicated than the trunk of an ele¬ 
phant. A portion of this proboscis acts as a lip; 
in addition to its lancets, a fly has teeth—yes, real 
teeth, like notched chisels, and as plain as pike- 
staves, if you only know where to look for them. 

With these claims on our interest, we can hardly 
be surprised that., in countrios not too much infested 
with them, flies should have had their patrons and 
protectors. Not to mention the Indian hospital for 
insects, a compassionate damsel is described as 
delighted to 

Save drowning flies that float along the stream. 

A toper invites a jolly fly to take a cheerful drop 
with him: 

Eager, busy, curious fly, 

Drink with tne, and drink as I. 

Uncle Toby had not the heart to retaliate on a fly. 
“ Go,” Bays he, one. day at dinner, to an over-grown 
one which had tormented him cruelly all dinner 
time. “ Go,” Bays he, lifting up the sash and open¬ 
ing his hand to let it escape; “ go, poor devil—get 
thee gone; why should I hurt thee? This world 
surely is wide enough to hold both thee and me.” 

Shandean forbearance would be very well, if the 
flies would all agree, to go one way and let ub go 
another. But they are far too tenacious of their 
righls to make any Buch bargain. As insects are 
the first colonists of desert, islands, so they will be 
their latest inhabitants, picking the bones of the last 
human survivor. Intrusiveness is the peculiar char¬ 
acteristic of flies, from the flies that buzz about the 
Bick man’s chamber, to the flies that commit suicides 
by hundreds in cream jugs, honey pots, and treacle 
tubs. Who was it that made a brazen fly which, 
when wound up, went bouncing about the room 
like any other free and easy fly? There were no 
need to make flies more brazen than they are. They 
impudently intrude themselves at the feasts of the 
gentry and nobility; even of the very Pope himself, 
w-ho is supposed alwajs to dine alone. 

Files, unfortunately, cuunot be persuaded to leave 
either ourselves or our domestic animals at peace. 
The humming of' a fly, says Pascal, will disturb the 
thoughts of the gravest philosopher. Womans tem¬ 
per is especially apt to lie put out by these winged 
nuisances. They make our horses restive and skit¬ 
tish; they tease our cows into a fever, cutting off, at 
the fountain head, a proper supply of butter and 
cheese. They prevent our sheep from fatting, and 
ouv cold meat from keeping. They defile our pic¬ 
ture frames, furniture, and paper hangings. They 
worry nurses, and hospital doctors to death, by pre¬ 
venting sleep, converting patients into living prey, 
and changing curable wounds into incurable sores. 
Academies, learned societies, and institutions, would 
be doing no more than their duty if they offered 
prizes for the discovery of effectual and practical 
modes of destroying every fly that dares to enter 
any dwelling hoilse, stable, or hospital. We can 
quite understand the savage pleasure the Emperor 
Domitian took in killing flies, although, as an impe¬ 
rial hobby, he carried if a little too far. The saying, 
“Who is with the Emperor?”—“Nobody; not even 
a fly” — commemorates his skill as a fly-killer. 


True Last Quarter of Vol Xill of the Rural New-Yorker 
commenced two week sago - with October. Asa large number 
•f subscriptions expired with Sept., (aU which have No, 663 
printed after their address, we would remind those interested 
that a prompt renewal is necessary to secure the uninter¬ 
rupted continuance of the paper. We hope they, and thou¬ 
sands of would-be subscribers, will avail themselves of the 
favorable opportunity now presented to renew or subscribe. 
Single, Club and Trial Subscriptions are now in order and 
respectfully solicited. 


THE BEST, AT HALF PRICE! 

Jpgr" In order to introduce it more readily to the notice and 
support of comparative strangers, preparatory to the com- 
menceincut of a new volume, we have concluded to offer the 
Rural Nkw-Yokkkk for the ensuing Quarter—Oct. 1st to 
January, 13 numbers—at only Half Prick, thus placing it 
within the reach and means of all non-subscribers who wish 
to give it- a fair trial. We will send 4 copies for $1; 8 for 
$2; 12 for $3; 20 for $5, &e., and mail to as many persons 
and po&t-offiees as desired. We cannot make a farthings 
direct profit, yet shall be glad to thus circulate 6,000 to 20,ooo 
trial copies—for, though we may lose temporarily, it is be- 
lieved the bread thus cast abroad will return ere long, while 
thousands of families will be benefited by making the acquaint- 
tance of the Rural and becoming permanent subscribers. 


A REQUEST, AND WHEREFORE. 

We ask its friends all over the land to aid in *irculating the 
Rural’s Campaign Quarter. Almost any one can readily 
obtain from 4 to 20 subscribers. “Where there’s a will 
there’s a w ay,” and have not its friends in the East and West, 
North and South, the will to extend the. circulation and use¬ 
fulness of the favorite Rural WkjtKLT of America? Who 
will aid in recruiting for the Rural Rrioapr? 


The Census Tables. — The Census Tables ol 
Nativity prove that a very small portion of the gulf 
States sprung from the North, comparatively ppoak- 
iog. Thus, in ]8f>0, the State of Florida, had 636 na¬ 
tives or the six New England States; Alabama had 
1,861; Mississippi had 1,023; Louisiana, 3,714; Texas, 
1,306. The natives of foreign countries iu these 
States amounted to 1,200.046, while the foreign emi¬ 
grant population of the single State of Ohio summed 
up 1.980,427. The Fame table shows that there were 
in Florida of natives of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, 19,966 inhabitants, while the 
native population born in the Slate was 20,563. In 
Alabama, the natives of these four States were 145,- 
566, against 237,549 horn in the State. In Mississippi 
emigrants from the same States, 75,258; natives 
140,855. Iu Louisiana, emigrants from these States, 
16 , 639 ; natives, 145,474; and Louisiana is an old 
State iu the Uuion. In Texas these States contrib¬ 
uted 20,856, while the natives were 49,160. The same 
tables of nativity demonstrate that, there has been 
a greater emigration from South Carolina than from 
Maine. 


After battle. Moonbeams ghastly 
Seemed to blink iu strange affright, 

As the scudding clouds before them 
Shadowed faces dead aud white; 

And the night-wind godly whispered 
When low moans its light wing bore— 

Moans, that ferried spirits over 

Death's dark wave to yonder shore. 

Wandering where a footstep careless 
Might go plashing down in blood, 

Or » helpless hand lie grasping 
Death, and daises from the sod; 

Captain Graham walked swiftly onward, 
While a faintly-beaten drum 

Quickened heart and step together; 
“Bandic Murray ! Bee I come ! 

Is it thus I find you, laddie ? 

Wounded, lonely, lying here, 

Flaying thus the reveille ? 

See—the morning is not near.” 

A moment paused the drummer-boy, 
And lifted up his drooping head: 

O, Captain Graham I the light is coming, 
’Tis morning, and iny prayers are said. 

Morning 1 See the plains grow brighter,, 
Morning, and I'm going home; 

That is why 1 piny the measure, 

Mither will not &cc mu come; 

But you'll tell her, won't you Captain — 
Hush, the boy had spoken true; 

To him the day had dawned forever, 
Unbroken by the night tattoo. 


IRAN BE11R.Y PLANTS for sale by the subscriber. 
j P. D. CIULSON, Bellingham. Mass. 


rlAREES AND SEEDLING STOCKS.-JOHN 
UOtlNDltV, (formerly Bristol fc Wili.iahs.) Dansville, 
LiviUgtOn Co., .V Y., invites the attention of 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers, 
to his fine slock of tVr.r, Plum, and Apple Kei-tlUng*. Also. 
2 vest old Si a ndar d mid lhiari Fear Tree.-, of marling varieties, 
which h« 0)1, is lor the Fall and Bpiiutr trade, cheap for cash. 
66&-13t| JOHN 60 UN DRY. lJabsvillu. Liv. Co , N. Y 


TMPROVED EUTTBS PACKAGE. 

-L PATENTED SEPT. 8, IS tig, 

This js a cheap and durable Package, so constructed with a 
lining of MICA on ibe inside, os to secure ail the advantages of 
glass, with the lightness aud durability of a wooden package. 

It will preserve tlie hotter better than tubs or firkins, as them 
is No 1 .ms freon Soa/uu/v, aud tile butler is t ml. sj ioiU by coming 
ill contact with ihe wood 

The use of this Package will secure to the Dairymen pay for 
the Package or it* return; and it can he cleansed as easily as a 
Slone or GIiwh Jar, and can ho used for years until worn out, 
thus raving the expense of new Packages every season. 

Iff' State, County, and Town Rights for sale by 

A. T. PEEK, Patentee. 

Scott., N. Y., Sept, tt, 1862: 6«5-l.!t 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 


eoo.ooo ;uale oR rai' E a(jents ’ 

LLOYD'S NEW STEEL PLATE COUNTY COLORED 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

CANADAS, AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 

From recent surveys, completed Aug. 10, 1862; cost $20,000 to 
engrave it and one v ear's time. 

Superior to iiuv 510 map ever made by Colton or Mitchell, and 
sells at. the low price of fifty cenlb; 370, two names are engraved 
on this map. 

It is not only a County Map, but it is also a 

COUNTY AND R All, ROAD MAP 
of the United States and Canadas combined in one, giving 
EVERY RAILROAD STATION, 
and distances belween. 

Guarantee any woman or man $3 to $5 per day, and will take 
back all maps that cannot be sold, aud refund the : oney. 

Send for $1 worth to try. 

Printed instructions how to canvass well, furnished all our 
agents. 

Wantfd — Wholesale Agents for our Maps in every State. 
California, Canada, England, France, and Cuba. A fortune may 
be made with a few hundred dollars capital No campelitimu 
J. T. Ll.OYD, No. 161 Broadway, New Voile. 
The War Department uses our Mai' of Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, cost fJIHI.UbO, on which is marked Antielmn 
Creek. 8hai pshurg, Maryland Heights, Williamsport Ferry, 
RUorersville, Noland's Ford, and all nt.hers on the Potomac, 
and every other place in Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
or money refunded. 

LLOYD’S 

TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF KENTUCKY, 

OHIO, INDIANA, ami ILLINOIS, 

is the only authority for General Buell aud the War Depart¬ 
ment Money refunded to any one finding au error in it— 
Price 60 cents. 

(From tho Tribune, Aug. 2.J 

“LLOYD'S MAP OF VIRGIN) A, MARYLAND, AND 
PENNSYLVANIA.'’- -This Map In very targe; its cost is but 26 
Cents, and is the best- uhicJi ronleim'cJuUCtl. 

LLOYD'S GREAT MAP of tub MISSISSIPPI RlVKIt- 
P'rotn actual surveys by Gupta. Bart aud Win. Bowen, Missis- 
rip i Iliver Pilots, of St Louis. Mo,, shows every mao’s planta¬ 
tion and owner s name from St. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico — 
1,360 fillips cvi-iy sand bar, island, town, binding, and alt 
places 2d miles buck from the rivn — colored ill counties and 
Slates. Price, SI in sheets $2, pocket.form, and $2.60on linuu, 
with rollers. Ready Sept, 20, 

Navy Dkpartmknt, Washington, Sept. 17; 1862. 

.1 T. l.I.OTD — iS’)V.• Send mo your Map of tho Mississippi 
River, with price pei hundred copies Roar-Admiral Outs 1L 
Davis, commanding the Mississippi squadron. is authorized to 
purchase as man v u- are required for use of that si|iiadiuM. 
6fi5-3t GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Nary. 


1 am composed of 55 letters. 

My 13,1, 5, 4 was a just man. 

My 2, 9. 45, 41, IS, IS, 34, IS was a prophet who lived in the 
reign of Jeremiah. 

My 21, 19, 48, 22, 52, 45, 29 was a woman of eminent wisdom 
and holiness. 

My 15. 50, 10, 3 is abundant, in Palestine. 

My 0, 7, 28, 34, 04 was converted to Christianity under the 
preaching of Paul. 

My 8, 26, 27 is the name of the mount on which Aaron was 
buried 

My 10, 20, 23, 37, 48 was tire man after God’s own heart. 

tty 11, 33, 52, 36 is one of the titles of Jesus Christ 

My 12, 23, 1, 27, 40 Solomon’s Throne was built of. 

My 25,17, 14 is a well known fruit which formerly abounded 
in Judea. 

My 30, 39, 12 is a descendant of Itliamar. 

My 40, 43, 66, 4, 5, 31, 45, 53, 35 was one of the twelve disci¬ 
ples. 

My 32, 2, 49, 45, 61 is a kind of grain that was produced abuiv 
datitly in the land of Canaan. 

My 38, 34, 62, 1, 42, IS is a word that may be found in Psalms 
06th, verse 10th. 

My 44, 24, 9, 52 is a portion of time. 

My whole is a portion of Ilavid’B prayer in distress. 

Hopewell, N. Y., 1862. Mary Elizabeth. 

Answer in two weeks. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE, 


I — FIRST — PERSON — SPEAKING, 


a thing Dover entered into my calculations. And so 
onr parish cannot charge me with “malice afore¬ 
thought.'’ Aud I do honestly suppose that if Uttgh 
had carried Sarah Barrett’s books to and from school 
instead of mine —if he had twined forest leaves 
around her hat in summer, aud placed Lis sled at 
her disposal in winter, our people would be much 
better satisfied with Mrs. Hugh Smith than they are 
present; and I should be—not quite so happy. But 
as the Faddy said, “short of it is," people are very 
perverse afloat this matter of matrimony, and match¬ 
making don’t go as the world wills. So it. happened 
that I was courted from the very first day my braid 
was tied with blue ribbons, (1 have them yet—those 
ribbons, for 1 asn sure they did the business for me!) 
until the morning when I knelt in white at the foot 
of the church altar and the people whispered “she 
is indeed too young (o marry yet.” 

Hugh hadn’t always meant to he a minister; 
though old ladies always told him he was of a 
“thoughtful turn of miud.' 1 It waa during his last 
year in college that he decided to study Iheology. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE SEAT OP WAR, 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 


Decidedly one of the institutions of our army is 
Ihe traveling portrait gallery. A camp is hardly 
pitched before one of tho omnipresent artists in col¬ 
lodion and amber-bead varnish drives tip his two- 
horse wagon, pitches his canvas gallery, aud un¬ 
packs his chemicals. Our army here (Fredericks¬ 
burg) is now so large that quite a company of 
these genllemen have gathered about its. The 
amount of business they find is remarkable. Their 
lents are thronged from morning to night, and 
*• while the day lastelh ” their golden harvest, runs 
on. Here, for instance, near Gen. Burnside's head¬ 
quarters, are the combined establishments of two 
brothers from. Pennsylvania, who rejoice in the 
wonderful name Bergstresser. They have followed 
the army for more thnn a year, and taken, the Lord 
only knows, how many thousand portraits. Iu one 
day since they catne here they took in one of the 
galleries, so 1 am told, ICO odd pictures at $1, (on 
which the net profit was probably ninety-five cents 
each ) If anybody knows au easier and better way 
of making money than that, the public should know 
it. The style of portrait affected by these traveling 
army portrait makers is that knowu to the profess¬ 
ion as the melainotypo, which is made by the collo¬ 
dion process on a sheet-iron plate and afterward set 
with amber-bead varnish.— Cor. Tribune. 


I am compound of 16 letters. 

My 1, 2, 7, <i is a pit or excavation in the earth from which 
metallic ores are tulcc-u by digging. 

My 2, 8, IS is congealed water. 

My 3, 9.10. 16 is a kind of grain. 

My 4, 2, 1 is a pronoun. 

My 6, S, 4, 6 is continued pain. 

My 6, 7, 7, 5 is a girl’s name. 

.My 7, 2, 3 is a falsehood. 

My 8, 12, 5, 7 is a mineral. 

My 9, 15 is a preposition. 

My 19, 5, 2, 15 is water falling in drops from the atmosphere. 
My 11, 9, 7. 7 is a small or close apartment. 

My 12, 2, 7 is an unctuous substance. 

My 13, 2,11, 4 means wealthy. 

My 14. 7, 6 is a malt liquor. 

My 16, 6, 7, 7, 2. 6 is a girl's name. 

My whole is a Brigadier-General that has attracted a great 
deal of attention. Albert B. Norton. 

Cary Collegiate Seminary, Gen. Co., N. Y., 1862. 

83?” Answer in two weeks. 


A llin, co., 

B ANKER S , 

53 Biiitii!o St., Opposite the liugle Hotel, 

nOCFUCS’CICI?,, 1ST. Y. 

Interest Cuupons ol U. S. seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, due August, tilth, 1862, paid at their Bonking Office, on 
presentation. 

Dighust premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, anil 
G. S. Demand Notes, of old issue _ _ , 

Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sinus to suit. 6FM6t 


K IX EIV Kirs SALE OR NltltHKK Y STOCK- 

'l')ie* undersigned, appointed receiver ot the N ursery Stock 
or the late firm ofUttKdqkT A GuLnaiilTH, now offers ihe same 

for sale to Deal era and Nurserymen. . 

The stock ctrowats ol forty thousand Dwell leers, 30,000 
Standards ; 30,991) Cherries ; 12,000 Apple Trees; end a lam* 
varietv ofEvergreens and Ornamental Shrub*, on the late fin m 
of .Iamks H Gkwiohy adjoining the Nursery of Ellwa-vokr 
& Barky. The Property is desirable, aud will be sold low. 
Application should tie' made at once to 

PATRICK BARKY, Receiver, or to lus Agent, 
Rochester, Aug. 1, 18U2. JAS. H. GREGORY 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


1 am composed of 62 letters. 

My 35, 43, 3, 21, 43, 60 was oneealliram student. 

My 30, 36, 27, 43, 19 is a spring mouth. 

My 20, SO. 4, 31, 43, 34 is the name of a friend. 

My H, 7, 34,10, 20 is (lie name of our Pastor. 

My 49, 50, 51, 62, 45, 5, 19, 81. 37 is the name of a flower. 

My 6, 15, 24, 25 is something worn by men. 

My 10, 1, 40, 2 is a Territory. 

My 49, 34, 12, 18, 48, 47, 11 is a bay in North America. 

My 22, 8, 47, 47, 9, 37, 36, 39 is a Western Htate. 

My 23, 29, 47, 44, 87, 49, 29,14, 21. 42 is the name of our town 
My 41, 28, 13, 40 is something used to make a fire. 

1,17, 39, 9, 47 is the name of a tree. 
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THE NEW METAL THALLIUM 


Tms new metal, which was discovered by Mr. 
William Crookes, of London, Las lately been des¬ 
cribed by the discoverer in the Chemical News, and 
preparations of it have been placed in the Great 
Exhibition. Thallium, in most of its physical prop¬ 
erties, resembles lead. It is not so white as silver, 
but. when fleshly cut, it presents a brilliant metallic 
luster. It is soft, malleable, and easily cut with a 
knife, and it marks paper when rubbed upon it, 
leaving a yellowish streak, it has a great tendency 
to crystallize, and ingots of it crackle like those of 
tin when bent. To flame it communicates a deep 
green color; and in the spectrum, according to the 
researches of M. M. Bunson and Kirch off, its single 
green ray is as sharply defined as the yellow ray of 
sodium. Thailium rapidly tarnishes in the open 
air, and it becomes covered with a thin pellicle of 
oxide, which, like the oxide of tin, preserves the 
rest of the metal from oxidization. Its oxide is 
soluble, alkaline in its nature, and it has a taste and 
smell similar to potash, Sulphuric and nitric acids 
dissolve it under heat, and it burns in chlorine gas 
heated to 200°. It exists in many of the pyrites that 
are used in the manufacture ot sulphuric acid. 


'PIiiRiMS IN' ADVANOK : 

Two Dollars a Ykar—To Club* and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5 ; Six, and one free to dab ageut, 
for $10 , Ten, and one Dee, Tor $15 ; Fifteen, and one tree, tor$2lj 
Twenty, ami one free, tor fib ; and any greater number at same 
rat*—ouly $1.25 pur copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and gem to as many different PosGUflices as desired. As we pre¬ 
pay Ameriuau postage ou papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends mast add I2.t» cents per copy 
to tile club rates of the Rural The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe. &c., is $2.50—including postage. 

Thk Cash Byhtrm is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural — copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always discontinued when the subscription term 
ac/piret Hence, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit hooks, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Play is the beet for both Subscriber and Publisher'¬ 
ll^- Tfik. Legal Rate of Postage oiv thh Rural Nkw- 
Yorkku is oDly 3q cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monroe county. where it goes free,) and 6)4 cents to any 
Other Stole or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at the 
post-office where received. 

Cha.ygk of Address.—S ubscribers wishing the address 

of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 

specify the old address as well as the new to Becare compliance. 


My 45, 35, ‘15, 38, a . . . 

My 33, 34, 11, 23, 43,47, 21, 48,24, 32 is what every one dreads. 
My whole is a patriotic tnotto. 

Huntsburgh, Geauga Co., Ohio. L. H. L. 

Answer in two weeks. 


Jerusalem ” not knowing, perhaps, the things which 
might befall me there. But I need not. tell how I 
answered that letter, and blotted Lite paper all over 
with tears, nor how Hugh bandied my poor little 
doves of excuses—nor how hard I tried to bo very 
good, and very sober, all these three years he was 
reading Genesis in Hebrew, and John in the origi¬ 
nal Greek; nor how he was settled over a church in 
the country, leading mo thither to be his help-male 
in the work of winning souls, and wondering why 
the parish didn’t pay — in which last 1 think I may 
modestly say he has ever found me a faithful co¬ 
laborer. 

But there are some other thfogs I do wish to tell, 
even at the risk of being tedious. I think no one 
ever entered upon a field of labor with a clearer 
view of the premises than myself. The only wed- 


Answer to Geographical Kngma:— 

As long as time shall last, 

Cookery as well as art, 

Of household charms 
Will ever form a part 

Answer to Anagram:— 

“ Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 

Protect us by tby might, 

Great God—our King.” 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:-God and our Native 
Land. , 

Answer to Mechanical Problem:—19,6252128-i-tuns. 
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for which it was designed. Bulky food will be 
found necessary to the health of all ruminating 
animals. All the nutritive matter required by the 
system of any animal may be given in a concentra¬ 
ted form, as in oil-cake, corn-meal, etc., but the 
result will be far from satisfactory, and if continued 
for a great length of time, no doubt induce disease. 
The same amount of nutrition given in part in a 
bulky form, as in bay, roots, straw, corn-stalks, etc., 
would produce much better results. It is. however, 
possible to give the stomach too much to do to obtain 
necessary nutriment, and this is no uncommon error 
—lor some seem to think that anything that an ani¬ 
mal can be forced to eat, and that will till the stom¬ 
ach. is good food. With these facts kept in mind we 
are prepared to consider the comparative value of 
different articles of food, and Ibis we will attempt 
to do in the next number. 
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the latter, he hurled it from him, exclaiming, “I 
will never again use tobacco in any form, so help 
me God!” The good wife w «3 astonished, fright¬ 
ened. s- Why, husband, what do you mean? You 
do not know what you say. It is profanity. You 
can't do without tobacco; you had better take that 
back as soon as you call. You will die if you leave 
oil' the uso of tobacco, after having used it so long.” 

Live or die, wife, I shall keep that vow. Look 
at those tigures! More money for tobacco, annually, 
than all my tuxes amount to!—all for a vile, noxious, 
nasty weed. I’m through with it.” 

•And, said Mr. B. to the writer, ‘‘I have kept 
that vow; and 1 am satisfied l have added many 
years to my life by doing so, to say nothing of tire 
money 1 have been able to employ very much bet¬ 
ter than by the purchase of tobacco, it is one of 
many benefits I have derived from keeping ac¬ 
counts.” 

‘•But 1 have no time to bother with accounts," 
says Dave Stavkahead ; “ I can make more 
money by minding my own business and keeping 
at work.” Perhaps you cau. Let us see. Yonder 
is a field of corn, which you have cultivated thor¬ 
oughly the past season. Your neighbor over the 
way told me that his figures demonstrated that his 
corn cost him, on an average, seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per bushel, as he cultivates if, Y'ou 
expend as much labor on au acre as he does. You 
continue to cultivate corn largely; he has aban¬ 
doned it, and keeps sheep. You grow corn and sell 
it at a loss; he has abandoned an unprofitable busi¬ 
ness, and is making money. You hire money; he 
has it to loan. He Is a good business man; you are 
not. He knows what, he is doing; you do not. 
That is the difference between keeping accounts 
and not keeping them. One continues to.pursue a 
losiug business because he knows no better; the 
other quickly learns irom bis ligur, * the result Of 
his operations, and is governed accordingly. 

There is another reason urged by many farmers, 
why they do not keep farm accounts. It is that they 
do not know how. This is at least an honest rea¬ 
son, and uiay lie regarded a sufficient one; but such 
should set themselves about learning bow; or if not, 
they should see that their children are taught what 
they themselves so much need. This is a very im 
portaut matter: and it may be the fact that the 
knowledge may be made available to the farmer 
sooner by being taught the child, than if sought for 
by himself. 

This subject of the farmer’s education, and of the 
education of his children, and the creation of busi¬ 
ness habits, is one on which much may, and ought 
to, be written; but I must dismiss it here. 
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WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES 


l -£>~ For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


VALUE OP POOD—ITS NUTRITION 


At this season of the year, when every pound of 
food consumed by animals is the product of our 
labor and skill and means, and generally has a 
market price, it is important that we should know 
their comparative value. In fact, this knowledge 
should be the guide, not. only in feeding but, in the 
choice of crops, and all’oct the whole farm opera¬ 
tions. When wheat or oats or other products are 
sold in the market, of course their real value for 
food iu indicated by the nutrition they contain, is a 
matter of little consequence ; unless, as is sometimes 
the case, the proper knowledge taught the farmer 
that ho might make more money by feeding out 
grain and selling pork and beefl AH farmers raise 
some stock for the benefit of the soil, and to consume 
articles that are perishable or not saleable. And 
this branch of rural industry is increasing in import¬ 
ance rapidly. Every enterprising agriculturist is 
surrounded with a goodly family of horses, cows, 
pigs, etc., that look to him lor their daily food ; and 
how he can obtaiu maintenance lor them in the best 
and cheapest way is, therefore, u matter of no small 
moment. There is need ot more light on the subject 
and this light must be gained by experiments, tried 
carefully and thoroughly. But tew reliable ex¬ 
periments have yet been made in this country, and 
we have to derive our knowledge ou the subject at 
present from European sources. Who, among all 
our American farmers, will honor themselves and 
their country by instituting a series of experiments 
so thorough and convincing as to become unques* 
tionable authority on the subject. 

For the present we will pass over some thoughts 
on the adaptation of food to different objects, and 
that most suitable for animals in different conditions, 
as working, fattening, milking, etc., and proceed at 
once to the consideration of the value ot food as 
determined by the best authorities. There are two 
ways of estimating the nutritive value of food — 
first, by the amount of nitrogen it. contaius, as shown 
by analysis ; and second, by carefully conducted 
experiments, the animals and food being regularly 
weighed, and such changes being made as will test 
their comparative effect in keeping an animal in 
good condition, or in obtaining a proportionate in¬ 
crease. One is theoretical, and perhaps not always 
reliable ; the other is practical, and yet circumstan¬ 
ces und conditions are often such that the result 
may mislead, unless the experiment is made with 
great care and often repeated. The union of the 
two plans, the one serving as a chock upon the 
other, is undoubtedly the safest and best, and this 
was first attempted, wo believe, by Bocssinuault, 
who made a table of the value of different kinds of' 
food as shown by analysis, and then instituted the 
most rigid experiments to test its correctness in 
practice—comparing also his own experiments with 
those of others, in doing this he often found his 
experiments at variance with theory, and came to 
the conclusion that the amount of nitrogen in a 
substance should be regarded as one important 
evidence of its value, though uot. infallible. 

There are several ways in which the difference 
between analysis and practice may be accounted 
for, and we will mention one or two points that 
may be of some practical value. 01 course, in esti¬ 
mating the value of any variety of food, no allow¬ 
ance is made for difference in digestibility, yet some 
kinds are easily digested, while others being more 
difficult, a great portion passes tliroiurh thfianim.il 


For description of this Ilivo, see article entitled “Bees and Bee-Hives ,' 1 given below 


dairy business—it was the best paying business, and 
he must go into it. Would my friend sell bis tine 
dairy and fixtures? Yes, he would sell if he could 
get enough tor his cows. He of course got enough 
—all he asked, and people wondered how he could 
be so foolish as to go out of the dairy business when 
everybody else was going into it, 

1 asked him, 11 Why?” 

“ Why!” ho answered, “ It. is plain enough. Why, 
I sell my sheep, which I had previously purchased 
at low figures, at the highest market, price for them¬ 
selves and products, making a good rouiid sum on 
their first cost to me, after having received the 
essential advantage resulting from the appreciation 
of wool. Then I buy cows and dairy fixtures far 
below cost—at a loss really to the parties of whom 
I purchased, reap the advantages resulting from the 
abandonment of this business—the decrease of dairy 
products, rfell my cows and dairy fixtures at a 
handsome profit, and am ready to take advantage of 
the blindness or folly of others and purchase sheep 
again at a low figure, just when everybody is going 
out of the sheep business, aud it is going to be pro¬ 
fitable. Du you see the point? It is a rule 1 have 
adopted with profit—to go out of auy business the 
moment 1 see the tide is turning into it, and prices 
have reached the highest figure. It, pays to go into 
something else then.” 

It is a rule among good business men in all 
departments of trade, l believe, to buy as lightly as 
possible when prices are high, and invest heavily 
when figures are low on any staple article. This 
rule may often be profitably applied by the farmer 
in his business. 


the character of this hive, and the inventor’s des- 
cri ption: 

By the peculiar arrangement of this hive, air, 
without light, is admitted into the hive, so that the 
bees are well supplied with the necessary material 
for respiration; and by being kept in the dark, they 
are continually in repose, and require less food for 
their sustenance than it they were in a state of 
activity. This economizes their winter's store, and 
saves the lives of many bees who would otherwise 
die of starvation, and prevents the ravages of neigh¬ 
boring bees. Fig. 1, in our illustrations, is a per¬ 
spective view, and Fig. 2, a section of this hive; and 
by reference to them, the construction will be un¬ 
derstood. 

A is the inclined bottom-board of the fifth cham¬ 
ber. It is elevated above the bottom of the hive, so 
as to form a chamber, by means of which the ad¬ 
mission ot air and light is graduated according to 
the requirement of the bees at different seasons of 
the year. 

B is the graduating chamber for the admission of 
air and light into the hive. C is a curtain, which 
can be raised to admit, more or less light, as may be 
required, aud, when lowered, serves for throwing a 
shade about the air-space, thereby proventing the 
entrance of light into the working chamber, with¬ 
out, interfering with the ventilation of the same, and 
which serves to keep the bees in a state of repose a 
greater part of the time whenunable to collect honey, 
or during windy and cold weather at any season. 
D is the cross-piece to which the curtain is attached. 
It is secured to the inclined bottom-board, A, at 
such a distance from the door as to allow a space for 
the admission of air and light to the hive. E is the 
passage for the admission of air and light to the 
hive, aud F is a movable cross-piece, provided with 
two wire 


EVERYBODY IS GOING INTO SHEEP. 

My pleasant companion, Mr. Bno 


wn, having left 
the train, an enterprising young farmer from Cay¬ 
uga county—an old schoolmate—became my com¬ 
panion, and gave me the above text, lie hud been 
attending the State Fair, and was returning home. 
Said he had intended to buy him a good Spanish 
Merino Buck, but they cost too much. He wanted 
to improve his flock, but sheep were getting so high 
—“everybody is going into sheep”—he couldn’t see 
the money in them that some seemed to see. 

While it seems as if the wool business could 
scarcely be overdone so long us the rebellion con¬ 
tinues to prosper, and the price of cotton is where 
it is, I am always reminded of the advice of an old 
and respected friend to mo once, when I see farmers 
all rushing into a business in which there seems to 
be money. Although the substance of what follows 
has before been published, it will bear repeating—it 
has a practical value and pertinence just now, and 
in this connection. I had noticed that he often 
changed his husbandry — that when everybody 
seemed crazy with the sheep fever and were going 
into sheep, all over, he took the opportunity to sell 
his flock at point of culmination in prices, and it 
the dairy business was at. low ebb, and cows cheap, 
he proceeded promptly to invest his money in all 
the cows he could keep. Scarcely had he got his 
dairy in operation before the prices of Wool and of 
sheep would begin to depreciate, and dairy products 
and dairy stock appreciate proportionately. For a 
series ol years he would reap the reward of his 
sagacity, by selling all the butter and cheese he 
could make at good prices, considerably more than 
paying the interest of the money invested in dairy 
stock at low figures; while Ihoso excitable individ¬ 
uals, who were greedy enough to pay big prices for 
sheep about the lime the wool speculation began to 
culminate, were mourning over the fall of wool and 
consequent fall of prices of sheep. They could not, 
get their money back. Wool was scarcely paying 
the interest on the investment. The changes they 
had made had involved Other expenses incidental to 
the adaptation of larm buildings, fields. &c., to the 
new order of things. But the money did uot come 
back. The sheep men soon became disgusted with 
the sheep business. Flocks were neglected. Sheep 
died. Many were killed lor their hides and tallow. 
The speculator was glad to get out of it at any rate. 
Dairy products were high. Dairymen were getting 
rich. Sheep men discovered that the dairy business 
had alwuys been good. lie would get lid of his 
sheep at any price, and go into cows. The sheep 
were sacrificed. Sheep man wanted to buy cows— 
was bound to buy cows—must have cows—would 
pay a good price—everybody was going into the 


BEES AND BEE-HIVES 


That the farmers are giving much greater atten¬ 
tion than ever before to the production of honey we 
have abundant, evidence, and that, too, of a very 
positive character. Our markets are now much 
better supplied with good eatable honey than they 
were a few years since, when we were compelled to 
depend almost entirely upon a poor Southern arti¬ 
cle. We can now obtain good white box honey at 
almost any ot the stores in our cities aud villages, 
and at very moderate prices, People are begin¬ 
ning to realize that Providence has provided, in 
almost every district of country where man can 
live, honey-bearing flowers in sufficient abundance 
to furnish to every family all the honey they need. 
This valuable sweet, like the manna of the Israel¬ 
ites, is free for all who choose to gather. But more 
than this, we are supplied from the same beneficent 
source with earnest workers—models of industry 
the world over—that will gather and store this 
honey for us, and furnish their owu vessels for stor¬ 
age, without money and without price, if we will 
only permit them to do so. All they need of us is a 
little encouragement—acheap yet convenient house 
where they can do our work. They do not ask us 
even for food, for they will work tor nothing and 
board themselves, it, is not strange, therefore, that 
in these days of intelligent, enterprise, ihe honey¬ 
bee is receiving marked attention. 

One evidence of this fact we have is the great 
number of hives brought to public notice, particu¬ 
larly at our State Fairs, attended by those who 
arc not only ready to enlighten their auditors 
ou the nature of the honey-bee, but also to prove 
that each one is the very best Unit exists, both for 
the bee and his keeper. On exhibition at the New 
York State Fair, recently held in this city, was one 
known as llurbisou’s Patent. It was exhibited by 
the Agent, A. F. Moon, of Paw-Paw, Michigan, 
who also made a splendid show of honey, very 
tastefully arranged. We give engravings showing 


screens, G, for the purpose ot admitting 
air and light, which ascend through the passage. E. 
II is an adjustable slide, which fits loosely in 
grooves ou the rides of the hives, and provided with 
a wedge, l, for the purpose of tightening or loosen¬ 
ing tho same, said slide, H, being removed to admit 
the discharge of any impurities which may have 
collected on the inclined bottom-board, A. J is a 
cross-piece, mortised to admit the lower end of the 
sectional comb-frames; K, which has a tenon cut on 
its lower end, and which tits into the mortise cut in 
the cross-piece, J. and also has a projection on its 
upper part which fits into a slot, a, cut on the inner 
part of the hive; by this means it is secured in its 
right position in the hive, the lower part of the sec¬ 
tional comb- frame, K, being adjustable up and 
down, by means of holes aud pins, for adjusting it 
to the different sized comlw. By removing the 
honey-boxes, and bearing on tho upper part ol the 
sectional comb-frame. K, it can lie elevated out of 
the slot, a, and the apiarian is thus enabled to re¬ 
move or replace it with ease aud facility, without 
molesting the other bees, or in any way injuring the 
combs in the adjoining frames. 

The sectional comb-frame, K, is provided with six 
or more flexible metal clamps, b b, secured to its 
upper and lower ends, which serve to retain the 
comb in the sectional comb-frame; and by raising 
the flexible metal clamps, b b, on one side of the 
frame, ihe apiarian can remove or replace a'comb 
with facility and dispatch. 

I, is the platform supporting the honey-boxes, and 
resting on the tops of the sectional comb-franiH-. K, 
of such a width as to allow a passage for the Lees 
to the honey-box. The platform, L, is provided 
with a flexible back-angular damp, and a flexible 
fruut-augular hinged elamp, both of which serve to 
brace the honey-boxes; e e e e are the honey boxes 
resting on the platform. L; / is the upper coupling- 
strap, fitting under the angles of the flexible angu- 
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On the score of economy, we believe that it p8ys 
to treat all animals kindly, and to provide them 
with suitable buildings for shelter. We know, from 
actual experience, that the cow that, has been win¬ 
tered in a warm, dry, well ventilated stable, prop¬ 
erly ted and cared for, will pay for all extra trouble 
and labor, in the increased quantity and better qual¬ 
ity of milk yielded, through the summer loll owing. 
When we hear of dairymen complaiuing that the 
annual yield of cheese per cow has fallen down to 
300 or 350 lbs., we have strong suspicions that the 
fault lies somewhere in the keeping or management 
of stock. We hold that a good stable lor stock 
should be provided with window 


but the sounds pass fir away, and no enemy invades 
or harms her territory. Providence has raised up 
compensations of tht greatest and most valuable 
kind. Not the least of these are the new arts of 
agriculture, which enable towns to grow and war to 
be carried on, without materially diminishing the 
productions of agriculture.” 

Draining — Tile Belter limn Stone. 

Thb Maine Forner thus writes and quotes on 
this subject: — Nut nany years ago, draining was 
looked upon as one o the doubtful operations of the 
farm: now it is regarced as one of the most positive. 
But a short time ago, the poiut to be considered was. 
“will it pay; - ’ now :t is “it will pay.” Tiles are 
becoming quite abundant, and they can be manu¬ 
factured wherever brick can be made. It is doubt¬ 
less a good plan to use stone for drains where tile 
are not to be easily obtained, but even on the point 
of economy, Judge French, who is good authority, 
in an article in the Nate England Farmer, regards 
tile as better than stone, first, because they are more 
permanent and reliable, and second, because they 
are cheaper. Upon this last point, he says: 

‘•Tiles are cheaper even at $15 per 1000, tbau 
stones lying on ihe field. This is a matter of calcu¬ 
lation, no< of mere opinion. The saving in tile 
draims is in the cost of excavation mainly, The 
English workmen open 4-fbot drains, with a mean, 
or average width of 1QJ inches, We will call it, 14 
inches, and the cost a third of a dollar per rod for 
digging and filling. The files at $15 per 1000, cost 
2.'. —per rod, making the cost of the drain 53^ 


prevent the head from springing or pushing the 
head out; here is your elasticity. First nail the 
head firmly and then let it spring; if propped up 
underneath as soon as taken off of the press, the 
head will bulge and let the apples loose. The fol¬ 
lower used should be plank, concave enough when 
the pressure is put on it to allow the upper head also 
There should be a half-round cleet on 


lar clamps, which completes the bracing of the 
h mey boxes. 

By removing the coupling-strap, /, and folding 
down the flexible angular hinged clamps on L. the 
honey-boxes may be removed separately; and, by 
folding the flexible angular hinged clamp to its 
former position, and replacing the coupling strap,/, 
the honey-boxes may all Vie removed at once, thus 
affording great ease and facility for reaching the 
sectional comb-frames, K: g are apertures provided 
with wire-screeDS, in, and movable covers, fur the 
admission of air and light to the graduating cham¬ 
ber, B. There are openings provided with movable 
covers for the ingress and egress of the bees; i is 
the door of the hive, provided with an opening, j, 
which is provided with a wire-screen, /». and mova¬ 
ble cover, q, that serves to admit air and light to 
the upper part of the hive; k is a glass-frame, rest¬ 
ing on the cross-piece, J, and enclosing the sectional 
comb-frame, K, and l is a glass frame resting on the 
glass frame k, and enclosing the honey-boxes, eeee. 


Thk Rural New YoiiKr.it for I'm.— Timely Amwunce, 
mend about- Club Terms, dee — Illness of several weeks dura 
ation haring rendered it impossible for us either to prepare 
and issue Prospectus. Bills, Sec , for ISfiff or answer the inarir 
inquiries received from Agents and others concerning terms 
inducements for clubbing, etc., we will state that it i g 0I , ’ 
purpose ( D. V ) to render the ensuing volume of the Rcn AI 
at least equal, m all respects, to either of its predecessors' 
We intend to devote more time- labor and 


to spring. 

the top of the follower, so as not to tarve the follower 
in pressing it down. A lad twelve or fourteen years 
old, with a lever six feet long, will give you all the 
power you want, and that should lie applied with 
judgment and gently. The follower on the lever 
being placed across the center as the pressure is ap¬ 
plied, raji with the hammer on the follower until it, 
settles to its place, and drive your hoops, and you 
will have your apples headed without bruising so as 
to injure one of them. ThoBe next to the bead will 
be flattened a little, but the wood so absorbs the 
moisture that it immediately dries up and will not 
decay. 

I have put up thousands of barrels in the above 
manner, and have sold them several years in suc¬ 
cession to Curtis & Co., of Boston. If yon have 
curiosity enough to inquire of them how they come 
to market you can then judge if there is any more 
elasticity needed. I need not add. I am not a writer 


money upon the 
uext than we have upon the present volume, and hope and 
believe it w ill be more acceptable and valuable. But we can 
not do this, or even what we have done the past year. aud 
furnish the paper at the low club rate of SI.25 The recent 
great advance in the price of paper and other material, Mld 
the high taxes to which publishers are subjected, necessitates 
change in the price of newspapers, and many of our contem¬ 
poraries have already announced an advance of 25 to 50 rants 
per annum. We had hoped to be able to offer the Rural for 
1865 at its present, low rates, hut can not vjilhout losing mon.y 
Among the taxes which we must pay, that on printing jttpgr 
alone is about $100 per month, and the advance in price n f 
the article is much more than that; in fact, we estimate that 
the same quantity of printing paper we use this y ear, will 
next year cost us (including the tax) Three Thousand Dollars 
more than ever before. Though the largest, this is but , me 
item. The tax upon advertisements is another material one 
but this we will chcertnlly endure—the only trouble is that 
advertising does not promise to be very profitable during the 
rebellion. Our subscribers will be the gainers, however, for 
the less advertising the more reading matter. 

Considering that money is plenty and cheap, while most 
kinds of produce and manufactures bring good prices, we are 
confident none of our reasonable subscribers (and of course 
all are such) will object to our dropping the SI 25 rate, and 
making $1.50 the lowest club price of the Rural for 1S63. 
Indeed, the paper will he cheaper, all things considered, than 
formerly ; and, as we are determined to do the best we can- 
giving full “value received” for every dollar paid on sub 
scription—we trust Agents and Subscribers will see the Rural 
through the war, and many years thereafter. And, as the 
season for recruiting for the Rwral BatoAnK is at hand, vve 
hope old friends and new will enter upon the campaign with 
rigor. In a few days we will be prepared to furnish Show 
Bills, Prospectuses, &c,, to all disposed to aid in maintaining 
and increasing the circulation and benefits of the Rural. 
Our inducements for efforts will be substantial and liberal. 


s, to admit sun¬ 
light; it should be dry and well ventilated, and the 
same general rules for health, applicable to persons, 
should be ever before the eye of the farmer, and 
guide him in bis treatment of stock. 

If any one doubts that sunlight has a beneficent 
influence on health and spirits, let him compare his 
feelings during a long term of cloudy, wet weather, 
and then again, when every day is pleasant with 
warm, bright sunshine. The difference, we think, 
will be observable, at least, with most persons. 

The Forces nsed in Agriculture. 

Mr. J. C. Morton, in a paper read before the 
London Society of Arts, remarks:—Agriculture is 
experiencing the truth taught in the history of all 
other manufactures—that machinery is, in the long 
run, the best friend of the laborer. This truth is 
taught even more impressively by a review of agri¬ 
culture than by the case of any single farm. Here 
are twenty-one millions of people, producers and 
consumers, living on this island (England, Scotland, 
and Wales,) as it were on a great farm, which we 
may, by the help of such statistics as we possess, 
describe as nearly 19,000,000 arable acres, and prob¬ 
ably nearly as much grass, employing as farm labor, 
in-door and out, about 950,000 men and 120,000 
women, besides about 300,000 lads and about 70,000 
girls; or, averaging them by their probable wages, 
as has been done before, let us say equal in all 
to 1.600,000 horses, of which probably 800.000 are 
strictly for farm purposes. We are annually invent¬ 
ing and manufacturing labor-saving machines at an 
extraordinary rate, and every year at least 10,000 
horses are added to the agricultural steam power of 
the country, certainly displacing both animals and 
men to some extent We have taken the flail out of 
the hand of the laborer, and the reaping hook is 
going. On many a farm he no longer walks be¬ 
tween the handles of the plow; he no longer sows 
ihe seed; be does but a portion of the hoeing and 
the harvesting; and yet, so far as to being able to 
dispense with his assistance, he is more in demand 
than ever. 

Within the past ten years, upwards of 40,000 horse 
power has been added to the forces used in agricul¬ 
ture in steam alone in Great Britain. In the har¬ 
vest of 1S59, in Great Britain, 4.000 reaping machines 
were probably at work, capable of cutting more in 
a day than 40,000 able-bodied laborers; and yet 
labor during all this period was in demand, and 
wages, instead of decreasing, advanced. 

That the services of the agricultural laborer will 
more and more require the combination of skill 
with mere force, and that a large number of well 
qualified men is being and will be needed, seerns 
plain. That horse power will be displaced by 
steam at least two-fifths, I believe; and in this 
direction there is scope enough, for many years to 
come, for all our agricultural mechanics. Further¬ 
more, it is plain that if we can take a considerable 


A FEW YVOKDS ON UNDERDRAININd 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Many are the arti¬ 
cles written upon drainage, and why should there 
not be on a matter of such vast importance to the 
farmer?—not only in the profits realized, but (he 
pleasures in witnessing the result of drains right¬ 
fully made. Hours have I stood at the mouth of an 
underdrain and seen the wafer flow out of it—spec¬ 
ulating upon the time that land would have remain¬ 
ed wet but for it And as water seeks a level, aud 
the benefits derived from rains are obtained befoie 
and as soou as they pass into the earth, what more 
rational idea than that there be a place provided for 
it to pass off; and one meditates that it is in high 
glee that it has such an opportunity, instead of 
leaching through the soil or remaining upon the 
surface to evaporate—a slow and unpleasant pro¬ 
cess to (he farmer who knows the value of early aud 
fine tilth seeding. 

1 perceive there are those yet who are puzzled to 
understand why their drains do not accomplish the 
I've studied and reflected much, 


25 cents 

cents. Now a stone diain must be nearly double 
this width, but we will call it only 21 inches' making 
the digging and filling cost, at the same rate. 50 cts. 
The ditch will require two ox-cart loads of stone, 
and saving nothing of the picking and hauling, it is 
worth 25 cents per' rod to lay them in place, which 
makes the labor 75 cents per rod, saying nothing ot 
two cart loads of surplus earth to be hauled away 
in other words, this, i think, is true, that the labor 
of constructing stone drains will cost more than the 
labor and tiles tor tile drains.” 

It is (rue that tiles are somewhat liable to be ol>- 
structed. The soil, especially if it is sandy, will 
find its way into them, and other obstructions are 
also to be found. But (bey are neither so common, 
nor so difficult of being repaired as one would sup¬ 
pose. Water will show itself upon (be soil near the 
obstruction, which can be readily ascertained by 
thrusting a crow-bar down to the tiles. It is then 
an easy job to dig down and take up one or two 
lengths of tile and repair them, as the obstructions 
are usually found to extend but a short distance. 
As to the depth and distance for drains, the follow- 
ingfrotn Judge F. will Ire found of importance, as it 
contains the result of practical knowledge: 

“I advise laying drains as deep as four feet, not 
only because they drain the soil better, but because 
they are more permanent, than when more shallow. 
At that depth, the soil is little affected by vermin, 
or by the tread of cattle, or by the plow, or by frost, 
and boles are not likely to be broken through from 
the surface, to admit water and earth. I advise the 
use of two-ineb tile as the minimum, not because a 
smaller bore would not carry the water, but because 
it would be more easily obstructed. The distance 
must depend on the depth in part, and in part upon 
the nature of (be soil. I have never yet seen a 
failure in drainage, from drains at proper depth, too 
far apart. From 30 to CO feet may, perhaps, be gi en 
as extremes, in New England, where we have little 
close clay. In England, tough clays are sometimes 
drained as close as 1C feet" 


New Helps of Agriculture in Aid of War. 

Under the above title the Cincinnati Gazette 
contains a well written and most interesting arti¬ 
cle, from which we make the following extracts. 
The same arguments will apply to Illinois 
and many other Loyal States: “While war 
brings its work of destruction, and every day’s 
report is of blood and death, Providence has not 
left us without compensations, and in the exact line 
where aid is needed. In the city, where many 
manufacturers are thrown out of employment, and 
many men have left destitute iamilies, we see 
around us some compensations which are valuable 
and timely. The wants of the army demaud an 
immense supply of food, clothing, munitions, Ac. 
In supplying these, especially in the clothing de¬ 
partment, thousands of women, many men, and 
much capital, have found employment, and some ol 
the departments of business are more active than 
they have ever been. In the country, however, it 
is not quite so obvious bow the deficiencies caused 

But, a close in spec- 


desired object, 
have passed back and forth over grounds to 
find the proper place to lay a drain, (to accom¬ 
plish the greatest good at the least expense,) and i 
find that a person must know how the subsoil (hard- 
pan) is situated in order to do so, And the best 
way to find it out is to handle the spade and pick. 
I find on tny farm (of 130 acres) that it lays in 
ridges more or less flat and some depth below the 
surface—running east and west, and different dis¬ 
tances apart. 


Western Rural Items. — Chicago, Oct. 25, 1862.— The 
Weather is cool; the ground dry; the streets dusty. During 
the past four weeks hut little rain lias fatleu. Sunshine has 
predominated. Last night snow fell all about us ; whitening 

the ground outside the city.- Awards on Reapers and Mow 

err.— The rumor of the character of the awards made by the 
Executive of Uie Illinois State Agricultural Society on tiie 
reapers and mowers on trial at Dixon last Julj, current on the 
Fair Grounds at Rochester, is confirmed by the authorised 
publication of said awards in a city paper. They are as fol¬ 
low* Best Combined Reaper and Mower—the John P. 
Manxt Machine, built at Rockford, ill., by Thompson Sc Co. 
Best Reaper— Wood's Self-Raker, built by Walter A Wood, 
floosie Falla, N. Y. Best Single Mower— Ball's Ohio Mower, 
by E. Ball, Canton, Ohio. The excellent work of the two 
first named machines, under all circumstances, and their ob¬ 
vious labor-saving qualities, will render it difficult, for any 
outsider to sustain any criticism he might desire, from interest 
or otherwise, to make. The writer hereof thinks there are no 
competitors who will find fault with the two first awards. 
Ball’s Mower lias au excellent reputation, hut. judging, as a 
spectator must, superficially, so far as relates to figures, it. did 
not do as good work as a mower, as at least four other nm 
chines I could name. Of course the Committee have the fig¬ 
ures, as to draft, time, and the mechanical items, cost, Sec , 
which will be given as reasons far this award The report 
will be looked for with interest. Geographically the swards 
could not have been better distributed; but it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that Geography has governed or iufiueuced the action 

of the Committee.- The I Vest ft a Trial Country, and is this 

year troubled (?) with so much that it is cheap indeed. A 
correspondent in Kane Co. writes me—“Apples are plenty, 
especially fall apples. They are bringing a very low price— 
front 25 to 60 cents per bushel. It is difficult to sell the best 
quality of fall apples even at those prices The season has 
been too wet for a large crop. The trees in full bearing are 

chiefly on tUo highest and dryc3tland. r - The Sheep Fever it 

Raging. The same correspondent says:—“Sheep are in good 
demand. There arc many purchasers, but uo sheep for sale. 
Good fine- wooled sheep are worth three dollars a head. Some 
arc sending to Vermont for high-priced sheep. Most farmers 

have the sheep fever.”- The Sorghum Crop in the West is 

good, and the amouut of sirup iu the market from the cane 
fields of our prairies will be large and of good quility.—o. i>- n 


by the war are to be supplied, 
tion will show that, the m-w helps to agriculture 
have really been equal to all the drafts made by the 
war upon its labor and resources. This is a most 
singular iact in the history of industry; but it is a 
fact, and is produced by the rapid progress of useful 
art and inventions within a few years. In the year 


The farm has a gradual rise to the 
west,—two ridges, one on the west side, the other in 
the center, passing north and south. 

Now, then, for the theory or popular mode of 
draining land—“ with the current of water, or up 
and down the slope.” In the year 1856 lot No. 1 
needed draining for winter wheat, aud instead of 
following the above, (which was discussed and many 
approved of at our Farmers’ Club, at that time,) I 
cut my drain right counter to if As the ditch pro¬ 
ceeded across the field I found these ridges closer 
together, so near as five and eight feet apart, and 
within a spade's depth of the surface—the interval 
being loam, and three feet and a spade deeper, aud 
more for aught I know. 

Now, supposing the drain had been dug within or 
between any ot those ridges, how much land would 
have been benefited on either side? It was very 
gratifying to me that the ditch was thus laid; tor at 
every opening of the ridges a current of water made 
down the ditch. These peculiar formations opened 
my eyes in regard to ditching. Lands that are 
uniform in their texture can be drained without 
much difficulty—but where the earth varies iu com¬ 
pactness from a foot to three feet deep, is quite 
another thing. 

Since penning the above, I’ve listened to the dis¬ 
cussion on drainage, one evening, at the Stale Fair, 
and was much pleased to see the “ old heads ” hare 
a time of it. Both sides were bound to make the 
audience believe that each were right.. The diffi¬ 
culty was, they were too stiff-necked, and would not 
yield at all. Now, if they had met half way aud 
said—lands of uniform texture to the depth of three 
feet, drain with the slope, aud thirty to forty ieet 
apart, while lands that are irregular in their com¬ 
pactness or quality of soil, drain according to the 
conditions of such, they would have formed a prin¬ 
ciple that the farmers could adopt with profit. 
What a waste of expense it would have been had 
that drain been laid in one of those ridges, or in the 
alluvial between—and it would have have been so 
laid, had I been a believer in theoretical conclu¬ 
sions. c. w. M. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y,, 1862. 


permanent volunteers. In the year 1S62 we serin 
out 70,000. Exclusive of three months' men and 
civil employes about the army, (which also make 
thousands.) Ohio has sent 130,000 men into the three 
years’ service, a most, enormous draft on the labor 
of the State. More than three-fourths of these caine 
from the agricultural population. Here, then, we 
have near 100,000 laborers taken from agriculture 
and its adjunct arts; yet we see that the harvests of 
1862 have been great—probably as great as in any 
one year—and that a vast surplus will be sent, from 
this State to supply the wants of Europe and the 
army. The value of the surplus products of the 
State will pay the interest on the national debt 
accumulated in two years of war. 


Directions for Cider Kinking, 

The following is from a report on Apples and 
their Management, by a Committee of the Hamp¬ 
shire (Mass.) Ag. Society:—“ Good cider cannot be 
made from inferior, or decayed, or worm-eaten fruit. 
The apples should be ripe and mellow before they 
arc ground out in the mill. They should be mixed, 
sour and sweet, iii about equal proportions when 
carried to the apple heap. After the fruit is ground 
in the mill the pomace should stand in the vat a day 
or two, being frequently stirred with a wooden 
shovel. Being thus brought into contact with the 
air, the cider will have a fine rich color, and a better 
flavor, acquired by the digestion of the apple skins, 
which contain a fragrant oil, and by chemical 
changes wrought in the cider proper by atmospheric 
influences. The cider should be stored in well 
cleansed barrels or casks, and put into a dry, cool 
cellar. After fermentation has quite ceased, the 
barrels or casks should be hermetically closed. No 
foreign substance should ever be added to cider 
with the idea that it can be improved or made bet¬ 
ter thereby. Those who wish to poison their cider 
by chemicals will bear iu mind that when they do 


This is a result 
which no European statesman could have guessed 
at, aud which to him musr, appear scarcely less 
remarkable than the performances of Aladdin's 
lamp. A State not sixty years old sending into the 
field an army of 130,000 men, and yet Bending its 
surplus bread to food the destitute populations of 
England and France, is an exhibition of industry 
and fertility which Europe has not seen, and no 
slave State of America has ever produced. But we 
admit that, just at the present time, it would hardly 
have been produced but for new arts of agriculture, 
and to these we would give a moment’s glance. 

“A hundred thousand agricultural laborers are 
gone; how are we to meet the deficiency? We have 
met it chiefly by labor-saving machinery. A few 
years since, McCormick came to Cincinnati to man¬ 
ufacture his reapers. The idea then was, that they 
were suitable only for the large prairie wheat fields. 
It was the only agricultural machine wo had, and it 
was met, as usual, by doubt and hesitation. Soon 
after, this machine and others appeared at the 
World’s Fair, and it was pronounced a great suc¬ 
cess. Since then we have reapers, mowers, sepa¬ 
rators, sowers, drills, Ac., making a great aggregate 
of agricultural machinery, which does the work of 
more than three-fold the number of men, who (with¬ 
out machinery) would have been required to do it. 
Indeed, without this machinery, the wheat, oats, 
and hay of Ohio, in 1862, conld not have been got in 
safely. Besides, this machinery, which was at first 
only intended for large farms, now operates on the 
smallest; and on the large, tracts steam is success¬ 
fully employed, multiplying ten-fold the labor- 
saving power. At Dayton. Springfield, Lancaster, 
Canton, and Cleveland, large factories are engaged 
in turning out agricultural machines; so that we 
have the benefit both of the making and the use of 
agricultural machinery. The mode in which the 
harvest of 1862 has been principally got in, is this: 
One farmer in a neighborhood buys a machine, 
whether reaper or separator, and goes round doing 
the work of his neighbors at so many cents per 
bushel. It is thus that machinery has done the 
work of thousands of men, who have thus been 
spared for the war. Again we have, introduced new 
products. Few persons know the extent to which 
sorghum has been cultivated. The reader who will 
pass up some of the roads of the interior, will find 
the sorghum mills constantly grinding the cane; 
aDd we believe Ohio will this year produce all the 
molasses she consumes. The sorghum sirup has 
also been greatly improved, aud is now pronounced 


A Great Snow Storm.— The four weeks ram changed to a 
snow storm on Saturday evening last. The storm continued 
until 8 o'clock Monday morning, leaving three or four inches 
of snow and slash upon the ground in this city Dad not the 
snow melted rapidly it must have been nearly two feet deep 
when the storm subsided. Monday’s Daily Union s&vs:—“ Ilia 
damage by the storm to the fruit trees and foliage of our city 
and vicinity is great. Look where we will along the streets 
and in gardens and we see broken branches lyiDg upon the 
ground, and otherB bent under the accumulated weight of 
snow neatly to the ground. There is a considerable part of 
the apple crop out yet and it will of course be injured. But 
it is not valuable this year, so abundant is the fruit. Many 
grapes are out, but they may not be harmed where the tines 
are firmly supported as they should be. On the 24th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1861, there was a storm similar to this and nearly as vio¬ 
lent, if we remember rightly. That was the first of the season 
and was followed by pleasant weather.” 


Influence of Sunlight, on .Stock. 

Tub Dairy Farmer has an excellent article upon 
this subject, from which we extract the following: 

A mistaken notion prevails with many, that ani¬ 
mals need little or no light while confined in the 
stable. Physiologists declare that, other things 
being equal, families who occupy apartments on 
sunny side of dwellings are (be most healthy and 
happy. Fresh air and sunlight are promotive of 
health, and yet, in the construction of stables for 
animals, many seem to forget that these requisites 
are important. 

One would suppose that in localities where the 
attention of farmers is almost exclusively devoted 
to stock, anything connected with the management 
of animals, conducing to their health and comfort, 
would he the subject of thought. Yet, how few, 
even for a moment, are willing to give this subject 
the attention it deserves. To suppose that an ani- 


PICKING AND PACKING APPLES 


Sukinraok or Hat and Corn bt Darnm.—An exchange 
states that the loss upon hay weighed July 20th, when cured 
enough to put in tire barn, and again Februaiy 20th, has been 
ascertained to be 27,’: percent. So that bay at $15 a ton in 
the field is equal to $20 and upwards when weighed from the 
mow in winter. The weight of cobs in a bushel of corn in 
November, ascertained to be 18 pounds, was only 7>i' pounds 
in May. The cost of grinding a bushel of dry cobs, counting, 
handling, hauling and miller's charge, is about one cent per 
pound. Is the meal worth the money ? 


Wheat Trade or Chicago. —The Chicago Tribune publishes 
a statement of the receipts of wheat in that city during the 
month of September, 1860, ’61 and '62. it shows that 3,475,- 
400 bushels were received in 1860 ; in 1861, 2,087,412 bushels ; 
in 1802, 1,735,656 bushels. This is a falling off of 1 261,876 
bushels from last year, while the amount this year U only 
about one half as great as in 1860. On the 80th of September 
in I860, the price of No, 1 Spring was 86@S7 ; in 1861, 76(d>77, 
iu 1862, 91(5)92. The first of September the price was 89@93 
in ’00 ; 63(5:64 in ’61; and 93@94 in ‘62. 






STATE FEUIT EEPOETS, 

At the late meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, reports were presented by the Chairman of 
the general Fruit Committee, from sixteen different 
States and the District of Columbia. These reports 
are made up by the most experienced fruit growers 
of the different States, constituting the State or local 
Committees, and contain reliable information ot 
great value. We present our readers with an ab¬ 
stract of these reports, and in a future number will 
give lists of the Iruits recommended for different 
localities. 

FROM THE FRUIT COMMITTEE OF MICHIGAN, 

T. T. LYON, CHAIRMAN. 

In submitting to your consideration a catalogue of 
fruits for this State, it may not be inappropriate to 
notice some of the peculiarities of our situation as 
a State, as well as some of the consequent modifica¬ 
tions of climate to which portions of it, are subjected. 

Of the adaptation of that purlieu of the State lying 
northward of Saginaw Bay to the production of fruit, 
little is known beyond the fact that strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, whortleberries, and cran¬ 
berries arc produced in abundance, in their wild 
state. Our attention will, therefore, be confined to 
the portions lying south of the point above named. 

That portion of the State watered by the Kala¬ 
mazoo and St. Joseph liivers and their tributaries, 
partakes largely of the prairie character of Indiana. 
Illinois anil Wisconsin, and is, therefore, in a good 
degree, subject to the difficulties that attend fruit 
growing in those States. Prominent among these 
are the bark-burst and winter-killing, doubtless 
chargeable to the late growth of the trees, on rich 
or retentive soils, followed by the great and sudden 
changes consequent upon the open and exposed 
character of the country, and the direction of the 
prevailing winds. From these or similar causes, 
doubtless, it is found that many varieties of fruits, 
although productive in other sections, are here un¬ 
productive, and consequently unprofitable. 

The eastern and northerly portions of the State, 
lying south of the latitude of Saginaw Bay, so far 
as the experiment has been tried, appear to yield 
results similar to those experienced in Western New 
York and Northern Ohio. In the Grand River 
valley, however, there are some indications of the 
unproductiveness of some of tho old sorts, such as 
Rhode island Greening aud Fall Pippin, which show 
a tendency to abate their fruitfulness on the richer 
soils of tho west; but the experience of growers in 
this valley may as yet be considered too limited to 
warrant a definite conclusion on the subject 
A portion of both these regions lying along the 
eastern shore ot Lake Michigan, and extending from 
the south line of the State north probably to (he 
region of Grand Traverse Bay, may be characterized 
as preeminently th a fruit region of this State. Along 
this narrow belt ot country, the sudden and severe 
frosts of winter and spring, which are usually due 
to northerly and nortiiwesterly winds, are so modi¬ 
fied by the broad expanse of water over which they 
must pass, that they pass harmlessly over this favored 
region, leaving untouched even the peach buds, else¬ 
where so liable to contract a fatal chill during their 
hibernation. 

This exemption is found to extend, in the Grand 
River valley, to a distance of fifty or sixty miles 
from the lake shore; but it may fairly be suspected 
that such exemption partially or wholly due to the 
almost unbroken forests of that section; and that, 
with the disappearance of these, the results will 
follow that already threaten to drive the peach from 
cultivation in the older portions of the State. 

Blackberries.— This fruit is so bountifully pro¬ 
duced in a wild state, that its cultivation for the 
market has scarcely been thought of 
Cherries —The sweet cherries are liable to the 
bursting of the bark, and also to winter-killing, in 
severe seasons. For these reasons they are not 
recommended, except for amateurs, and then only 
on dry, and not over rich soils, where, if somewhat 
sheltered, and grown with low heads, they may 
prove desirable. Our list for market purposes is, 
therefore, limited to the Duke and Morello varieties. 

Grates. — This fruit has been comparatively 
neglected under the apprehension that Isabella and 
Catawba, the only varieties generally known here, 
were too late In ripening to he relied on in our cli¬ 
mate ; but the recent Introduction of newer, earlier, 
and hardier varieties, with the adoption of more 
appropriate systems ot pruning and management, 
is gradually working a change in this respect, and 
there are not wanting indications of a rapid de¬ 
velopment of this branch of fruit culture. Our i 
experience, however, with the newer sorts is com¬ 
paratively limited, and there are tew that we feel i 
warranted in placing on tho market list. 

Reaches.— Prior to the year 1864 this fruit was 
grown with a reasonable degree of success in nearly 
•all the settled portions of Southern Michigan, but 
more recently the winter-killing of ihe fruit buds, 
and in some cases of the trees also, bus neatly driven 
it out of cultivation, except in the lake region, t 
heretofore described, and in such other favored lo¬ 
calities as, from shelter, soil, or other cause, may 
have escaped such visitations. We have been ima- , 
ble to discover auy very marked exemption of one 
variety more than another from this fatality. j 

Plums.— Like the peach, the plum was once a sure j 
and profitable fruit in this State, but more recently , 
the curculio has asserted his claim to the “lion’s 
share” of the fruit in all the older portions of the 
State, while a sort of leaf blight has, in some sea- ^ 
sons, robbed the trees prematurely of their tbliage, , 
leaving them in a state so debilitated as to be inca- , 
pable of withstanding the severities of winter. For v 
these reasons, the cultivation of this fruit is now 
tailing into neglect. It is believed, however, that 
high culture will prove a specific for the cure of the e 
leaf blight, while a strict surveillance, with mallet 
and sheet, will enable the grower to circumvent the 
“little.Turk” at a cost that will leave a margin for * 
profit, o 

Raspberries.— This fruit, like the blackberry, is * 
yet too plentiful in its wild state, to be much grown a 
as a market fruit All its varieties, with the excep¬ 
tion of two or three, are more or less tender, and a 
should be laid down in autumn, aud lightly covered e 
with earth or litter, as a preventive to winter-killing. e 
With this precaution and thorough culture, there _ 
can be little doubt but that, the cultivation of this t j 
tru.it will prove remunerative. 

1 ears, on Quince stocks. — In the estimation of tl 


FROM W. H. LOOMIS, CHAIRMAN INDIANA FBOIT 
COMMITTEE. 

- Owing to the unsettled condition of the country, 
your committee have not been able to examine the 
subject of fruit culture so thoroughly as they would 
otherwise have done. The committee lurnish a list 
,f f °r both Northern and Southern Indiana, which will 
it be in the Society’s Catalogue. The commit¬ 
's tee say the Northern Spy “is coming up,” Eight 
>s and inn years since the people here were disap- 
L ] pointed in it, and inclined to add a prefix to its 
q name “humbug.” Its tardiness in coming into 
bearing has tended to produce this effect, as also 
I the fact that nearly all the specimens were grown 
t on old trees, top-grafted, which prod need overgrown 
and imperfect specimens. But since that time, the 
trees planted are coming iuto bearing, and the fruit 
is rapidly growing into general favor. The tree is 
remarkably hardy. During the winter of 1855-'56 
1 the writer lost upwards of 60.000 apple trees of 
J various ages. Among the varieties I had were 
8 several thousand of Northern Spys, and not one 
was injured. 

' Pears. — But little well directed attention has 
5 been given to the cultivation of this most luscious 
’ of all fruits. The Bartlett, White Doyenne, and 
’ Flemish Beauty, have been cultivated in Indiana a 
long time, and have given universal satisfaction. 
These tsvo last are hardy, and owing to their uni¬ 
versal success, have become generally sought lor. 
The list of pears, aside from the three varieties 
above named, as found in the old orchards, or 
indeed, in isolated trees, (for nearly every farmer 
j has his pear tree,) are entirely worthless when com¬ 
pared with other varieties of more recent introduc¬ 
tion. 

fact, nothing was known of really fine pears 
1 liu the somewhat recent introduction of dwarf trees. 

, These have fruited in every neighborhood, to a 
greater or less extent. The trees, in most instances, 

. ^vo received no care. They have not been out 
back, and if pruned at all, it has been by the 
“ trimming-up process and have stood in grass 
' and weeds. The result of this mode ot culture, or 
rather no culture at all, is that “ dwcivf pear trees 
are a humbug.’' There are, however, a few culli- 
. vators in Indiana who have given their trees proper 
l (Mention, which has (on clay soils) been attended 
, uniformly with ample success. With intelligent 
, cultivators, there is no longer a doubt as to the sue- 
, cess of dwarf pear trees. Your committee are of 
I ( he opinion that they will not permanently succeed 
. ou soils deficient in clay. 

Peaches.— The peach crop in Northern and Cen- 
tial Indiana has been unreliable, not averaging a 
i good crop oftener than once in five years; indeed, 
the trees were nearly all killed during the late 
! severe winters. Notwithstanding the common be¬ 
lief that seedlings were more hardy than improved 
varieties, the most of the best known sorts, and 
among them Crawford Early and Late, have proved 
uniformly hardy, except during the winter of 
1S55~'5G, when all were killed, seedlings and bud¬ 
ded trees alike. 

In Southern Indiana, the cultivation of peaches 
is becoming a large interest, and new orchards are 
being rapidly planted. Their cultivation has proved 
profitable, and the crops have been abundant and 
uniform. 

Plums.— These have well nigh been given up to 
the curculio. Though there is no question but they 
can be grown profitably by following the directions 
for jarring the trees and paving the ground beneath 
them. Not having sufficient experience in plum 
culture, your committee do not feel warranted iu 
recommending any. 

Cherries. — Unfortunately for Indiana and the 
West, tho finer varieties of cherries have generally 
tailed; that is, .the trees grown as standards have 
nearly all perished, by the cracking of the bark on 
the bodies of the trees, blight or otherwise. The 
tops and branches of the trees have never shown 
indications ot injury, but the stems crack, blister, 
aud decay. We have never observed these symp¬ 
toms with dwarf trees on the Mulialeb stock, that 
have been trained low, that is, with tops as close to 
the ground as they can be. 

Rahtherriks.— We cannot recommend any va¬ 
rieties, except under the following restrictions: 

L With good clean culture, ample room for the 
canes and roots, in order to admit a free circulation 
of air among the branches. 

2. Regular pruning, and removing the old wood. 

3. Binding down the canes and covering them 
during winter. This is not necessary in order to 
preserve the life of the plants, but it is absolutely 
necessary aud indispensable for a profitable crop. 
By this process raspberries will pay handsomely, 
and not otherwise. 

Strawberries.— We unhesitatingly recommend 
the cultivation or this fruit in hills, on the Knox 
plan. Alter an experience of three years with this 
mode of culture, we are satisfied that it is the most 
profitable, and the only sure means of making per¬ 
manent plantations or remunerative crops. 

Hardy Grates. — Clinton, Catawba, Isabella. 
As hardy and superior to tbe above in every respect, 
are the Delaware, Concord and Diana. These three 
latter have fruited in various sections of Indiana 
for two or three years, and have every where given 
unparalleled satisfaction. Delaware vines the past 
year, three years old, have in numerous instances 
borne from a half to three-quarters of a bushel of 
Iruit, of the finest quality. Notwithstanding its 
recent introduction, and a general fear ou the part, 
ot the people of buying new things at high prices. 
there is to-day more demand tor Delaware vines 
than there is for tbe famous Catawba, at ten times ‘ 
the price of the latter, and neither is this demand [ 
oq the part ot amateurs alone, but by vignerons, 
who purchase by the thousand. The Concord -atul : 
Diana are quite as desirable for amateurs, on ac- , 
count of their known hardiness, luxuriant growth, J 
early bearing, and general excellence. 

Training Trees for tub West.— Your commit¬ 
tee can not close this report, without exressing their 
opinion that the “American Pomological Society” 
should pay some little attention to the cultivation of 1 
trees, and the proper mode of training the 6ame, as 1 
adapted to our Western climate. \ 

In the East and North-East, it may be well to a 
advise the trimming up of fruit trees, where the 1 
climate is regular, but at the West, one of the great- c 
est evils is Eastern practice and recommendations v 
applied to Western fruit culture. In other words, s 
the “American Pomological Society” should re- q 
member, and especially that portion representing n 
the sea-board, that there is a “ Great West,” pos- a 


tially these sudden and disastrous changes in tem¬ 
perature, we advise, and it is tbe universal opinion 
and practice of intelligent fruit-growers at the West, 
to train their trees down instead of up. In other 
words, we ask the “American Pomological Society” 
in their wisdom to allow your Western delegates, 
through yon, to advise growing trees with low 
heads, not to exceed two feet in height, whereby we 
claim earlier bearing, greater hardiness of tbe trees, 
as well as promoting longevity iu the same, and 
more regular and certain crops of fruit 

\ Our western friends and co-laborers for the pro¬ 
motion of American Pomology felt a little indignant 
last fall in Philadelphia, when we offered resolu¬ 
tions for the guidance of Western cultivators, ad¬ 
vising them to train all trees with low heads, to (iud 
that the “American Pomological Society” disre¬ 
garded our requests, and seemed to be of the 
impression that the “wise men of the East” knew 
better what was for the best interests of Western 
pomology than Western cultivators. 

We therefore kindly ask the adoption of such 
measures as shall aid and promote fruit culture, not 
only in the East, but in the West also, and have no 
doubt our requests will receive due consideration. 

Orchards, as before remarked, where low training 
has been carried out, are found to bear earlier, bet, 
ter, and more uniform crops, besides being more 
hardy than those which have been trimmed np. 

There are thousands of trees in our State of this 
latter description, and it will be found ou examina¬ 
tion that most ot these have been blown over by 
our strong south-west winds, to an angle often to 15 
degrees, and frequently 20 to 25 degrees, causing 
the warm rays ot the sun in January and February, 
as well as during the ontire season, to strike them 
obliquely, tho effect of which is that all such trees, 
with hardly an exception, are dead on the said 
south-west side, from the main limbs to the ground. 
No trees are so injured on the north side or in the 
tops. Neither are those injured which have been 
trained with low tops, or such as lean to instead of 
from the south-west. 

FROM M. L, DUNLAP. OF ILLINOIS. 

It is with no little misgiving that I attempt to give 
a list of varieties of fruit, that shall prove best in 
various parts of the State, reaching as it does t hrough 
nearly four hundred miles of latitude and extending 
over a range of elevation of from three to eleven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The great 
volume of heated air driven north from the gulf by 
the steady pressure of the trade winds during sum¬ 
mer, elevates the average summer temperature and 
thus gives us a summer climate equal to three or 
four degrees of latitude below that of the slope 
lying east of the Blue Ridge. This is followed by 
a winter correspondingly colder, making the con¬ 
trast great, and in many instances inflicting irre¬ 
parable injury on all bard wooded plants not well 
ripened. It is practically growing an orchard in 
latitude thirty-six, and wintering it in forty. From 
the peculiar nature of our climate, we have little 
snow, while in winter tbe number of clear days is 
remarkable. The sun’s rays thawing the ground 
and starting the sap, followed by intense cold at 
night. To these influences can be charged the diffi¬ 
culties of fruit growing on the prairies of the West. 
For the growth of trees the soil is favorable, and so 
is tho summer climate, while the great drawback is 
in the sudden changes during whiter. Whenever by 
artificial means this normal condition of the climate 
is overcome, there is no difficulty in growing any of 
the apple or pear family that, do well at the East. 
By protection with timber belts, close planting] 
thorough draining, and low-headed trees, we can 
succeed with all varieties of the apple, in all parts 
of the State. The Baldwin, which, in exposed 
prairie locations is one of the first to succumb, pro¬ 
duces, when sheltered from the wind, in closely 
planted borders, its usual crop, whether in the mid¬ 
dle or north part of the State. In the south part, 
usually denominated Egypt, less protection of this 
kind is required. The same reasoning holds good 
with many other varieties popular at tbe East, but 


quality and size. Peabody, Crimson Cone, Hovey’s, 
Scott’s Seedling, Brighton Pine, and many other 
sorts possessed of certain and various merits, are 
but little grown in this vicinity. A pale red variety, 
called hero ( erroneously ) the British Queen, is 
nearly as productive as Wilson’s Albany. The 
Oscar, Wizard of the North and Bartlett fruited the 
past year for the first time. The deep snows and 
cool summers of this latitude go favorable to the 
growth of this fruit, have induced the Importation 
of several English sorts, of good reputation in that 
couutry. Further trial, on various soils, is needed 
to form a correct opinion of their merits. 

Grapes. Next in importance at ihe present, time 
is the cultivation of the grape. None, save the very 
eailiest varieties, can be grown, except in cities 
protected by brick walls, where the frosts of Autumn 
nppear from two io four weeks later than in the 
country. In such positions in this city, (Portland), 
as fine, ripe bunches ol the Diana and Rebecca, and 
I may also include the Isabella, were grown the 
past season as could have been desired. For culti¬ 
vation outside ot the cities and similar protection, 
however, varieties lully three weeks earlier than the 
Isabella must be grown to insure success. 

I irst among the early varieties is the Northern 
Muscadine. It is to be regretted that two varieties 
ot this grape have been so industriously dissemina¬ 
ted, so nearly alike in color as to be taken for the 
same fruit. One, however, is a mild and sweet 
grape, of agreeable flavor— the other too foxy and 
pulpy to bo ot the least value. Ibis doubtless owing 
to this contusion that this grape lias so many warm 
friends and so many who discard it altogether. 

The Hartford Prolific gains friends at each ac¬ 
quaintance. It is sufficiently eaily to ripen in all 
situations, beginning the first week ot September, 
and is very productive aud ot good quality. 

The Delaware, Though a few days later, is being 
planted considerably, with the belief that it will be 
hardy, early and productive, aud in quality t,lio best 
we may find for several years. It is quite loo small 
in berry and bunch, and too pale in color, for a 
popular and profitable market grape. 

Tbe Concord is most vigorous and hardy, and its 
culture ol the easiest description. Its lateness will 
not allow it to bo placed with ttie varieties which 
promise well. 

Gooseberries. — Houghton’s Seedling is the 
only kind grown, and does uniformly well. 

Currants.— Knight’s Large Red stands at tlie head 
of the oliler varieties. White Grape and Victoria do 
well. La Versailles promises best among the new. 

Rastherkieh. —Biinekle’s Orange und Franconia 
are esteemed boat. The Oatawissa and Black Cap 
promise well. 

Pears. — Flemish Beauty, Beurre Die], Vicar of 
Wiukfield aud Urbanist are amoDg the hardiest and 
best. 

Atfles. — Most of the varieties usually recom¬ 
mended lor the extreme north do well, if grafted ou 
old trees. Only the very hardiest sorts will succeed 
in our nurseries, or planted out in orchards. The 
Red Astmchan deserves to be mentioned as a tree 
that has never suffered by our winters, with the 
mercury at 35° below zero. 

The Red aud Yellow Crab are, of course, hardy 
even four hundred miles north-east of this city, and 
with these exceptions I believe nearly every other 
variety of apples of general use has to some extent, 
been affected by our late very cold and changeable 
winters, and to a greater degree apparently in the 
vicinity of bodies orstreamsof water. The Gardner 
Royal stauds first for quality, bringing nearly the 
price of good pears in market. 

One branch of fruit culture is being more exten¬ 
sively advanced than at any former period, and with 
uniform success. I refer to the culture of foreign 
grapes in cold vineries. Houses built iu the rough¬ 
est manner, having a glass roof coming nearly to the 
ground in front, with a rich border of two or three 
feet in depth and annually top-dressed, produce 
grapes of the largest size and richest quality. The 


with many other varieties popular at tbe East, but d:db - ,w ‘ n o '• s * ; for a house of forty vines has been crisp, 
at present of little value at tho West. The’ list kindl 7 6ent Ine b y Dr. Weston, of Bangor, whose The sheets th 
furnished has particular reference to the prairie £ ra P es uniformly receive the first premium at our dl 7 place, and 
exposures, with the general understanding that all ann,lfd kdrs : 35 Black Hamburg, 1 Victoria Ham- pies or sauce, i 
desirable sorts can bo cultivated, with more or less bur £> * Wilmot’s Hamburg, 1 Wilmot’s No. 16, 1 milk, and they 
profit, when the conditions indicated are supplied. Chasselns, 1 White Frontignari. cious as the fret 
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profit, when the conditions indicated are supplied. 
The summer blight effects some varieties more than 
others. Mr. Coe, a member of the Fruit Committee 
of Ill., says: “For Smith's Cider and Rambo, a dry 
soil is indispensable, and the latter must be either 
top-grafted or budded standard high. Rawle’s Janet 
is better root-grafted. We have had but one peach 
crop in the last twelve years. The curculio destroys 
all the plums. Pears have not succeeded well, and 
I doubt if they Can be grown with profit. Cherries 
are a failure, with the exception of Early May 
(Kentish of Downing), and perhaps two or three 
others of the Morello family.” Mr. Hinkler has 
the same experience. These two members of the 
committee represent respectively the Lake and Mis¬ 
sissippi region of Northern Illinois. Mr. Cok lias 
a sandy soil, and Mr, Minki.kr a clay loam over- 
lying the Niagara group ot limestone which crops 
out at intervals io the neighborhood. 

The great loss to planter by the purchase of trees 
from the East is in their exposure here the first win¬ 
ter. I hope you will impress upon all parties send¬ 
ing frees West in the fall to lay them in and cover 
from the sun during winter. Trees must have a 
summer's growth here before they can be safely 
wintered iu this climate, unless in the south part of 
the State. Trees do well that are received early in 
the season, but generally they come so late that the 
summer drouth ruins them. The large number of 
dwarf and standard pears being shipped West, re¬ 
quires this caution. I have for years procured two 
years old pear trees from Rochester in (he fall; heel 
in and cover with corn stalks, and they always do 
well and make as hardy a tree as though grown 
here, and I think the same would be the case with 
tbe apple. 

FROM J. W. ADAMS, PORTLAND. MAINE. 


. . — vi tuc aca-uutuu, mat mere is a “ Groat, Wost” 

qu'moe^te^ot hT culti .!. at . iori of this fruit on the se8aed ol a 8 ° d unequaled in fertility, but under a 
them i n r to climate notorious ibr severe winds and sudden 

hem in recommending the planting of dwarfs, for changes, that we have warm (almost May) days in 
he supply ot our markets, at the rates which such January and February, followed by a temperature 
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6 thl8 aa ° pen questlon ’ four hoars. In order, therefore, to overcome par- 


Since our last report, the cultivation of the straw¬ 
berry has more rapidly advanced than other fruits. 
This has been mainly due to the introduction of the 
Wilsons Albany, which can be grown in hills at 
about the same cost as potatoes, and yields as many 
bushels per acre. Wo have yet to find the first piece 
of laud in this State where they have been planted 
without producing satisfactory returns, but land not 
subject to early drouth is to be preferred. The 
quality of the berry, however, is too acid to suit 
most tastes, and it is to be hoped that some variety 
as productive and hardy, of mild aud rich flavor, 
will soon be introduced. The Triomphe de Gand 
has been cultivated and fruited by the writer for the 
past two years aud has maintained its reputation of 
“ best quality,” but docs not prove sufficiently pro¬ 
ductive. Hooker, tor amateurs, is entitled to the first 
rank, and Trollope’s Victoria is valuable for lateness, 


wane URasselas, 1 White Frontignari. 

REPORT BY JUDGE READ, Ol' THE CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY. VERMONT. 

Alter giving a list ot the more hardy apples suited 
to the Champlain Valley, Judge Read makes the 
following remarks in regard to other fruits : 

Rears.— The most, hardy varieties of Rears culti¬ 
vated in this section of Vermont are, the Flemish 
Beauty, Seckel, Virgalieu or St. Michael, Rostiezer, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Belle Lucrative, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Onondaga or Swan’s Orange, Urbanist. 
Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre Diel, Beurre d’Are tuber g, 
Winter Nellis, and some more tender varieties are 
cultivated on quince stalks, or in protected situa¬ 
tions—such as the Bartlett or Williams’ Eonchretien, 
Vicar of Wiukfield, Dix, Duchess d’Angoulewe, 
I asse Colmar, Oliaumontel, Glout Morceau, etc., and 
the Catillac, found Rear, and Iron Rear, are raised 
for cooking purposes. 

Plums and Cuerries.— Abating the ravages of 
the curculio, we should succeed in raising almost 
every variety of plum in this section of tho State ; 
but with the exception of I860 they have been to¬ 
tally destroyed by that insect for the last ten or 
titteen years—and these pests have for some four or 
live years past extended their depredations to cher¬ 
ries, and even to apples. So complete has been the 
destruction, not only of the plum but of the cherry, 
from this source, that the cultivation of them both 
lias been partially suspended; and it seems but au 
idle waste of paper to even enumerate the several 
varieties we might raise if these arch enemies ol 
those delicious fruits would allow. Many old trees 
are still standing, and annually put forth their buds 
and flowers, and promise us their fruits ; but this 
effort of iheir kindly nature results in our greater 
disappointment. And but few young trees are at 
this day planted out, from the belief that it will be 
of no avail. 

Grapes.— There are but few varieties of grapes 
worthy of cultivation, that will fully ripen in the 
open air in this section of the State, and many of 
those that we claim to be successfully cultivated here 
without protection are, after all, but a partial suc¬ 
cess when compared with the cultivation of the 
same varieties further south. Of onr native varie¬ 
ties, the Lyman. Clinton, Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Delaware, Isabella and Black and White Fox grapes 


CANADA WEST BY D. W. BEADLE, OF ST. CATHARINES. 

It 18 not an easy thing to make out a list of fruits 
that, will succeed in every part of Canada West. 
TtiB Upper Canaria Fruit Growers’ Association is 
trying to get together the needed information, but 
considerable time must elapse before it can be col¬ 
lected. Our climate here (St, Catharines) i„ much 
milder than it is fifty miles west or north, and in the 
near vicinity of the large lakes many kinds will 
flourish that perish a lew miles off in tbe interior. 
Again, some varieties are finer at the north or in the 
interior, than in the warmer sections, like the Snow 
apple, St. Lawrence. Reaches, quinces, apricots 
and nectarines are chiefly confined to the Peninsula 
hot ween Lakes Erie and Ontario, yet growing to 
some extent all along the north shore of Luke Erie 
and on the south shore of Lake Huron, within a 
belt of about twelve miles in width. This territory 
is also the limit very nearly of the Bigarreau and 
1 leart cherries, while the Dukes and Moretlos extend 
into the colder places ; the finer varieties of these 
one after another giving away before the climate, 
until there is left only the sour red pie cherry — 
solitary sentinel on the outposts of the cherry re¬ 
gion. And the apples, though extending over a 
larger area, show the same law very nearly. The 
hall Pippin, Early Harvest and associate varieties, 
occupy much the same territory as the Heart Cher¬ 
ries ; the Esopus Spitzenburg, Gravenstein, Rambo, 
Roxbury Russet and Keswick Codlin press further 
on, led by the hardier Red AstrachaD, Northern 
Spy, Roimne Gl'lse, St Lawrence, Talman’s Sweet 
and Duchess of Oldenburgh, until even these fail 
betbre our northern blasts. The pears, too, show 
the same law. Bartlett, Beurre Bose, Duchess 
d Angouleme and White Doyenne grow with the 
R. I. Greening; Beurre Did, Bitffam, Seckel, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey and Flemish Beauty extend some 
further, but our fine sorts fail utterly, so far as I am 
informed, before the limit of the Red Astraohan and 
Bourassa is reached. Of plums it. is impossible to 
say anything with certainty. Fruit growers have so 
generally and ignobly given way before the black 
knot and curculio that the tree has nut been planted 
sufficiently to furnish data fur a list of the most de¬ 
sirable varieties. This, however, I may say, that so 
far as my sources of information extend, the Lom¬ 
bard plum has best withstood the black knot, the 
curculio, and the climate. 

FROM FRUIT COMMITTEE OF MINNESOTA. 

There have been a few apples, pears and cherries 
raised here, but they have not been sufficiently 
tested for us to say which are or which Rre not the 
best varieties.. 

Currants.— The White Dutch is considered the 
best white and the Red Dutch the best red currant. 
Gooseberries.— Houghton’s Seedling tbe best. 

Strawberries.— Wilson’s Albany, Hooker’s Seed¬ 
ling, Pyramid Chilian, are very popular here. The 
Wilson generally takes the premiums. 

Grapes.— The Isabella and Catawba are the only 
grapes that have been well tested here. They do 
well enough when the season is long enough to ripen 
them ; but they are apt to get nipped by the frost 
before getting thoroughly ripe. 

<£cmcuOT. 

DRYING- PUMPKINS. 

J$ 

We love pumpkin pies, especially where there is 
not an abundance of tree, fruit. We have tried all 
inodes of drying, but no plan is equal, we think, to 
the one we recommended a year ago, aud which we 

tried on a larger scale than hitherto. It is this:_ 

Take the ripe- pumpkins, pare, cut in small pieces, 
stew solt, mash and strain through a cullender, as if 
for making pies. Spread this pulp on plates in lay¬ 
ers not quite halt an inch thick; dry it down in the 
stove oven; keep at so low a temperature as not to 
scorch it. In about a day it will become dry aud 
crisp. 

The sheets thus made can bo stowed away in a 
dry place, and they are always ready for use, for 
pies or sauce. Soak the pieces over night in a little 
milk, and they will return to a nice pulp, as deli¬ 
cious as the fresh pumpkin, we think—much more 
so. The quick drying alter cooking prevents any 
portion from slightly souring as is always the case 
when the uncooked pieces are dried; the flavor is 
much better preserved, and the after cooking is 
saved. This plan is quite as little trouble as the old 
mode, to say nothing of the superiority in the qual¬ 
ity ol the material obtained* Try it, and you will 
not return to the old method, we are sure, and you 
will become a great lover of pumpkin pie “ the year 

round,” and feel less the loss of the fruit crop._ 

American Agriculturist. 

take care op the feet. 

“Of all parts ot the body,” says Dr. Robertson, 
“ there is not one which ought to be so carefully 
attended to as the feet.” Every person knows from 
experience that colds, and many other diseases 
which proceed from colds, are attributable to cold 
feet. The feet are at such a distance from “the 
wheel at the cistern ” ot the system, that, the circu¬ 
lation of the blood may be very easily checked 
there. Y et, for all this, and although every person 
ot common sense should be aware of the truth of 
what we have stated, there is no part of the human 
body so much trifled with as the feet The young 
and would-be genteel footed cramp their toes and 
feet into thin-soled, bone-piiiching boots and shoes, 
in order to display neat feet; in the fashionable 
sense ol the term. There is one great evil, against 
which every person should be on their guard, and it 
is one which is not often guarded against—we mean 
the changing ot warm for cold shoes or boots. A 
change is often made from thick to thin soled shoes, 
without reflecting upon the consequences which 
might ensue. In cold weather boots and shoes of 
good thick leather, both in soles and uppers, should 
be worn by all. Water-tights are not good it they 
are air-tights also; India rubber overshoes should 
never be worn except iu wet splashy weather, and 
then not very long at once. It is hurtful to the feet 
to wear any covering that is aii-tight over them, 
and for this reason India rubber should lie worn as 
seldom as possible. No part of the body should be 
allowed to have a covering that entirely obstructs 
the passage of carbonic acid gas from the pores of 
the skin outward, and the moderate passage of air 
inward to the skin. Life can be destroyed in a very 
short time by entirely closing up tbe pores of the 
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Black Cluster, Miller’s Burgundy, Black Constantin 
and White Sweetwater; the Royal Muscadine and 
Black Hamburgh, have occasionally been ripened. 
^ Every variety of Blackberry, Raspberry, Currant, 
Strawberry and Gooseberry, it is believed, is culti¬ 
vated here as successfully as in any part of England. 


and shoes are conservators of health, aud conse¬ 
quently of human happiness. 

Bread is the staff of life, and liquor the stilts— 
the former sustaining a man and the latter elevating 
him for a fall. 









After traveling a few miles the guide entered a 
hovel, the youth following in amazement. In the 
center of the only room, at a deal table, sat a man 
whose grizzled locks, blood-shot eyes and wrinkled 
visage gave tokens of the sway of avarice rather 
than that of time. Gold lay in heaps before him- 
and coffers filled with the same precious metal. He 
feasted his eyes, and clutched the lucre as if fearful 
it would vanish, at the same time starving body and 
soul. And this, thought the youth, is the luxury of 
wealth. They left this wretched abode, and soon 
stood before another. A castle with numerous 
battlements and port holes, through which cannons 
glistened in the sun. and sentries keeping guard, 
indicated that Power dwelt within. The guide led 
the way through lofty halls, hung with tapestry 
and covered with implements of warlaie and ances¬ 
tral portraits,until entering an ante room, the youth 
beheld the eagle eye that had awed him. He was 
pacing the room and musing thus : “ I posssess the 
adulations of millions, and power to humble the 
haughty heads of kings to the very dust at my feet. 
Beauty smiles upon me. whilst countries of the 
north and the south, the east and the west, own my 
sway ; yet I am unhappy. Danger lurks in every 
step. The concealed assassin waits but a favorable 
moment to strike at the heart he has so much cause 
to fear or envy. How gladly would I resign all 
these false honors, all this obsequiousness, for one 
hour of peace, one smile of true affection, and after 
death, instead of the waving plumes and martial 
music for the hero that's buried, one tear of sad 
regret for the spirit that’s gone." 

After contemplating this scene for a few sad mo¬ 
ments, the guide said : " Delay your decision until 
we view one more life picture.' The youth followed 
as before, wondering if happiness existed at all. 
or was a mere myth. Leaving A anity hair they 
threaded many green lanes and flowery meadows, 
when suddenly there appeared before them a mini¬ 
ature paradise — a cottage, relieved by the most 
beautiful ornament in the world, roses peeping out 
from their leafy coverts, as the eastern maiden from 
her latticed bower —merry children fro!licked on 
the emerald lawn, whilst a smiling matron, sitting 
under a tree, engaged with a hook, occasionally 
glanced with intense affection at her jewels. As 
the youth, with feelings of quiet happiness, never 
felt before, meditated the secret of this unusual 
bliss, the guide pointed at this significant motto : 
“ Contentment with Godliness, is great gain." 


a man says, to you, “ >\ ill you be my witei (ana 
that is just what every man says, who desires an 
answer to 6ueh a query,) he confers upon you the 
greatest honor in his power, and if you consent, and 
do not at the same time love him so well that your 
own self is of minor importance, in comparison with 
his, you do him the greatest wrong in your power. 
In a word, yon should love him so much, that what¬ 
ever might befall him, there will be no skrinking nor 
wavering from him. to whom you are bound by a 
bond which should elevate, purify, and strengthen 
your spiritual nature. Minnie Mintwood. 

Hilldale Farm, Tomp. Co., N'. T., 1S«2. 
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AUTUMN. 


BY J. L. M'CRKKRY 


Alas ! the summer flowers. 

The waving leaves, are gone ; 

No more the shady bowers 
Are echoing with song : 

Each naked bongh that bendeth 
Before the autumn blast. 

Unwelcome tidings sendeth. 

“ The summer time is past " 

The stars are coldly shining, 
Where late the genisil sun 

All pleasant things refining, 

Its hasty course hath run. 

The troup of merry hours 
That ushered in the morn, 

No more with quickening showers 
The joyous day adorn. 

Thus man a lesson learneth 
From every rolling year; 

Life ebbeth and retumeth 
To lay upon the bier 

Each transient thing of beauty 
That springeth from the earth ; 

For death is but a duty 
Enstamped upon its birth. 


BY WILLIAM ALL1NGHAM. 


Thkrk is no death ! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 

And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 

There is no death The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 

To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow tinted flowers. 

The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear ; 

The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 

There is no death ! The leaves may fall 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 

They only wait, through wintry hours: 

The coming of the May. 

There is no death 1 An angel form 
Walks o'er the earth with silent tread 

He bears our best loved things away. 

And then we call them “dead." 

He leaves our hearts all desolate— 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 

Trnasplanted into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 

The bird-hke voice whose joyous tones 
Makes glad this scene of sin and strife, 

Sings now her everlasting song 
Amid the Tree of Life. 

And where he sees a smile too bright, 

Or heart too pure for taint of vice, 

He bears it to that world of light, 

To dwell in paradise. 

Born into that undying life. 

They leave us but to come again ; 

With joy w e welcome them—the.same 
Except in sin and pain. 

And ever near us. though unseen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread ; 

For all the boundless Universe 
Is life —There are no dead! 


IIrr blue eyes, they beam and they twinkle 
Her Ups have made smiling more fair ; 
On cheek and OU brow there's no wrinkle, 
But thousands of curls in her hair. 


She's little—you don't wish her taller; 

Just half through the teeus is her age ; 
And baby or lady to call her, 

Were something to puzzle a 6age. 


ENGLISH WOMEN 


Her walk is far better than dancing ; 

She speaks as another might sing; 

And alt by an innocent chaneing, 

Like lambkins and t»irds in the spring. 


Unskilled in the airs of the city, 

She's perfect in natural grace ; 

She's gentle, and truthful, and witty, 

And ne'er spends a thought, on her face 


Her face, with the fine glow that's in it, 
Is fresh as an apple tree bloom ; 

And, O 1 when she comes, in a minute 
Like sunbeams she brightens the room 


that we western people class tinder tne name oi 
woman. She has an awful ponderosity of frame, 
not pulpy, like the looser development of our few 
fat women, but massive with solid beef and streaky 
tallow; so (hat (though struggling manfully against 
the idea) you inevitably think of her as made up of 
steaks and sirloiD?. "When she walks, her advance 
is elephautine. When she sits down, it is on a great 
round space of her Makers footstool, where she 
looks as if nothing could ever move her. She im¬ 
poses awe and respect by the muchness of her per¬ 
sonality. to such a degree that you probably credit 
her with lar greater moral and intellectual force 
than she can fairly claim. Her visage is usually 
grim and stern, not always positively forbidding, 
yet calmly terrible, not merely by its breadth and 
weight of feature, but because it seems to express so 
much well-founded self-reliance, such acquaintance 
with the world, its toils, troubles, and dangers, and 
such sturdy capacity for trampling down a foe. 
Without anything positively salient, or actively 
offensive, or, indeed, unjustly formidable to her 
neighbors, she has the effect of a seventy-four gun- 
sbip in time of peace; for. while you assure yourself 
that there is no real danger, you cannot help think¬ 
ing how tremendous would be her onset if pugna¬ 
ciously inclined, and how futile the eflort to indict 
auy counter injury. She certainly looks tenfold— 
nay, a hundredfold—better able to take care of her¬ 
self thun our slender-framed and haggard woman¬ 
kind; but I have not found reason to suppose that 
the English dowager of fifty has actually greater 
courage, fortitude, and strengtH ol character than 
our women ot similar age, or even a tougher physi¬ 
cal endurance LhaD they. Morally, she is strong, 1 
suspect, only in society, and in the common routine 
of social affairs, and would be found powerless and 
timid in any exceptional straight that might call for 
energy outside of the conventionalities amid which 
she has grown up. 

You can meet this figure in the street, and live, and 
even smile at the recollection. But couceivo of her 
in a ball room, with the bare, brawny arms that she 
invariably displays there, and all the other corres¬ 
ponding development, such as is beautiful in the 
maiden blossom, but a spectacle to howl at in such 
an over-blown cabbage-rose as this. 

Yet. somewhere in this enormous bulk there must 
be hidden the modest, slender, violet nature oi a 
girl, whom an alien mass of earthliness has un¬ 
kindly overgrown; for an English maiden in her 
teens, though very seldom so pretty as our own 
damsels, possesses, to say the truth, a certain charm 
of half-blossom, and delicately folded leaves, and 
tender womanhood shielded by maidenly reserves, 
with which, somehow or other, our American girls 
often fail to adorn themselves during an appreciable 
moment. It is a pity that the English violet should 
grow into such an outrageously developed peony as 
I have attempted to describe. I wonder whether a 
middle-aged husband ought to be considered as 
legally married to aLl the accretions that have over¬ 
grown the slenderness of his bride, since he led her 
to the altar, and which make her so much more than 
he ever bargained fori Is it not. a sounder view of 
the case, that the matrimonial bond cannot be held 
to include the three-fourths of the wife that had no 
existence when the ceremony was performed! And 
as a matter of conscience and good morals, ought 
not an English married pair to insist upon the cele¬ 
bration of a Silver Wedding at the end of twenty-five 
years, in order to legalize and mutually appropriate 
that corporeal growth of which both parties have 
individually come into possession since they were 
pronounced one flesh .?—NdthanH Hawthorns 


As taking in mind ns in feature, 

How many will sigh for her sake ; 

I wonder, the sweet little ereature. 
What sort of a wife she would make ! 
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AN ALLEGORY. 

BY ESPERANZA. 

In a far-off land, an eternal Spring causes nature 
to smile in the limpid streams, which, dancing mer¬ 
rily from rock to rock, at length lose their identity 
and mingle in one sheet of pure water—in the ver¬ 
dant carpet, which is woven so bountifully for the 
sons of men. and in the groves of golden apples, 
which not only present a beautiful sight to the eye. 
but serve as shelter to the weary traveler who en¬ 
ters this valley. One of these was a favorite resort 
of a youth, who mingled not in the merry pastimes 
of his companions, preferring the sensible pleasures 
derived from the fount of knowledge. 

One day. while reclining upon a moss-covered 
bank, with a book open before him. he mused upon 
the fortunes of men. wondering at the discontent of 
many, thinking if he only possessed their beauty, 
wealth or glory, be should be perfectly happy. 
Thus lost in thought, he was aroused by a ringiug 
laugh: upon looking up. he beheld the most beau¬ 
tiful being be had ever seen. She scarcely seemed 
a denizen of this dull earth, but rather an inhabit¬ 
ant of another sphere. The youth sat entranced 
and speechless. The fascination was complete, and 
he saw nothing but the Charmer before him. She 
spoke, and there was an added charm in ihe silvery 
tones of her voice: "Dreamy Youth, you were 
desiring Beauty, Wealth, or Power. The fairy God 
has consented to confer one upon you, and grants 
you the choice. I am the Queen of Beauty. Fol¬ 
low in my train, and you shall possess a gift that 
will procure you the love of all fair maidens, for 
who can resist Beamy? All will smile upon you. 
The wealthy will feast you, the powerful deign to 
notice you, and the old turn and bless you. Con¬ 
sider well, and the next time I appear give me your 
decision. After saying which she vanished, and 
another took her place—a person clad in the rest- 
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WHAT I’D LIKE TO KNOW.—No. Ill 


THE WORD OF THE HOUR 


Under this heading the Springfield Republican 
has this sensible and seasonable discourse :—If ever 
there was an hour in the history of our country 
when the emergency demanded new hope and cour¬ 
age and cheerfulness, aud the grasping of new 
strength for the sinews of toil, that hour is the pres¬ 
ent. Not that there is any lack of determination or 
resolution, for every act and every expression bears 
the seal of both. As a people, we had learned to be 
buoyant and jovial, and hopeful. Every season 
brought its round of festivities, nor war nor any 
dark discipline had hardened the features of the na¬ 
tion. If the last thanksgiving and holiday re-unions 
were sad occasions in many homes, they were also 
bright to the. mass of the people who looked for the 
end of the sorrows before another return of the 
jubilees. But the months have swept by, winter is 
fast upon us again aud still there is the same pall 
over the land. Now then is the time to be on our 
guard against the discouragements, the suspicions, 
the doubts, the fears, the sadness which will seek to 
overpower and make us imbecile. Now, more than 
erer. is the hour for bright faces, encouraging words 
and strong hands. 

Wo. cannot afford, as a nation, thus early in our 
career to acquire the time-worn and discouraged look 
of the Eastern kingdoms, or the air ot hardened de¬ 
fiance which made the stern old Norsemen repul¬ 
sive. Such results would prove a sacrifice even 
greater than that of life. The arts, sciences, litera¬ 
ture, learning, religion — all would receive their 
impress and be depressed or hardened alike with 
the nation. No, while as individuals we may weep 
for the lost ones whom the country shall preserve 
in memory forever, as a people we should struggle 
to be cheerful, and mingle in social pleasures and 
joys as of old. 

The autumn festivals are now nearly past, and tbe 
winter evenings will soon be here, suggestive of 
their many delights. Let us uot imagine that in tbe 
omission of any ot the winter pastimes we are har¬ 
vesting good for ourselves or the country. The 
husking bees, the paring bees, the sociables, the old 
folks’ concerts, the school exhibitions, the debating 
societies, the lyceums. the lecture associations—they 
can all be used to advantage, the present season. 
Our brothers iu the field will enter the contest with 
heart and courage if they know that at 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

Tfif.re is a certain healthy parasitic element in 
human nature. Few men, and fewer women, cau 
remain contentedly within the limits of their own 
personality. That serenely self-complacent, self- 
righteous, and self-central humanity, of which we 
hear so much from a certain class of people, has had 
scarcely ever a dead ideal or a complete living rep¬ 
resentative in tbe history of the civilized world. 
Men are perpetually growing and clinging upon 
others, and submitting to be overgrown and em¬ 
braced in their turn. Borrow aud lend, receive 
and bestow, is the silent and subtle law that makes 
even society itself possible. We sacrifice our indi¬ 
viduality to become citizens, and in the continence 
and attrition of social life the atom becomes a nu¬ 
cleus. the rough block a bas-relief, and the Derma 
an Apollo. Some men are moved to do this by their 
instinct, others by their philosophy, and all by their 
humanity. No sooner are we thrown off. as it were, 
into the universe, than we seek for points of attach¬ 
ment and centres of radiation. Home, birthplace, 
race, nationality, friends are so many external ne¬ 
cessities in maintaining our nature, identity and 
happiuess. The imagination of endless space seems 


even more 

home the loved ones are hopeful and cheerful. 

We would not advocate unnecessary and unseemly 
frolic, but would rather call upon all to join in those 
sincere and generous pleasures which, while they 
keep the heart from corroding, make clearer the 
head and put new life into the arm. W ar has 
enough of evil in itself without the additional and 
useless pining of those who are compelled to stay 
at home. Let us trust in the God of battles, who 
shall nerve our brothers to noble and successful 
contests, aud remember our own duty to keep cheer¬ 
ful. hopeful, courageous. 


Conversational Powers. — The late william 
Hazlitt, a man gifted with great powers of observa¬ 
tion and expression, was of opinion that actors and 
authors were uot fitted, generally speaking, to shine ■ 
in conversation. -Authors ought to be read and 
not heard:*' and as to actors they could not speak 
tragedies in the drawing room, and their wit was 
like comedy and farce of a second hand. The biog¬ 
raphy of men of letters, in a great measure confirms 
this opinion. Some of the greatest names in English 
and French literature* men who have filled books 
with an eloquence and truth that defy oblivion, 
were mere mutes before their fellow men. They 
had golden ingots, which, in the privacy of home, 
they could convert into coin bearing an impress 
that would insure universal currency: but they 
could uot, on the spur of the moment, produce the 
farthings current in the market-place. Descartes, 
the famous mathematician and philosopher; Lafon- 
taine, celebrated for his witty fables; and Buffon, 
the great naturalist, were all singularly deficient in 
the powers of conversation. Marmontel, the nove¬ 
list, was so dull in society that his friend said of 
him. alter an interview, “ 1 must go and read his 
tales to recompense myself for the weariness of 
hearing him."— Chambers' Journal. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
GIRLS. —No. IV. 


a This marrying a poor man, and toiling and drudg¬ 
ing for him year in and year out. doesn't pay. I 
married to have some one to wait on me, but I found 
instead of that, I had some one to wait on.’' 

I don’t like her idea ot wed-ology. I never was a 
worshiper of the almighty dollar, and cannot see 
why she laid so much stress upon a thing of dross. 
Girls marry for money, novelty, and often for sim¬ 
ply a home —sue rarely enters wedded life with cor¬ 
rect ideas of its relations. She thinks tis a line 
thing to have a man’s pocket to draw from, not 
knowing that ’tis her duty, as well as his, to bear 
half of life’s burdens. But sadder than all, is mar- 
raying for merely a home. Better beg or starve, 
than place your soul’s happiue ss in the keeping of 
a man whom you have, so deeply wronged as to 
marry for simply a shelter! As long as there is 
the blue sky overhead for a canopy, and the earth 
beneath for a resting place, never perjure your soul 
so terribly. If girls would only be self-reliant, 
strong in their womanhood, and have confidence in 
their own capabilities for self-support, there would 
be much misery avoided. Girls have such a dread 


our friends. The antagonism is very healthy. Soli¬ 
tude and society are always endeavoring to check¬ 
mate each other, and never succeed. Men have 
secluded themselves in desert, cave and city, and 
cheated themselves into an illusive friendlessness, 
when lo. they have either made a friend of some 
entity, or transformed into a familiar for themselves 
a fawn, pigeon, or poodle! Even Jean Paul found 
his studies in the FichtelgeUrge get on better when 
he had Spite— his “dog star"—with him. and 
Goethe’s drama of Faust would be dreary enough 
without the transmigrated quadruped. 

By solitude we do not necessarily mean anything 
ascetioally extravagant, but a studious privacy or 
solitary apartment; and when we speak of society, 
we use the word in its most comprehensive sense, 
as a communion with others, be they equals or 

inferiors.In society we are puzzled to 

discriminate between acquaintances and friends; 
in solitude we make our distinctions and elec: oni 
peers. We are always in danger of being disinte¬ 
grated by one or the other. 

It ha* been well said, that to be contented with 
unbroken solitude a man must be either a wild beast 
or a god: but we should also add, that he who is 
supremely contented with society as it is, is either 
an idiot or a dolt We are nurtured and polished 
by these healthy alternations : one is necessary to 
completeness of purpose aud symmetry of charac¬ 
ter. and the other is helpful in restraining our aber¬ 
rations. recovering our practicality, and stimulating 
our intelligence. Solitude has many mirrors, in 
which, perhaps, we only repeat and magnify our¬ 
selves, and society many faces, in most of which we 
may discern the lineaments of a friend.— Eng. Rev. 


Scriptural Preaching.— We ought to reason 
with our hearers, and to prove our doctrines with. 

and not merely to address 
and affections : but our reason- 


conclusive arguments 
their imaginations 
iugs should be deduced from, or grounded on, the 
Word of God ; otherwise we shall lose ourselves in 
empty speculations, or go beyond our depth, by 
attempting discussions for which we are totally in¬ 
competent. But when we clearly open and explain 
the Scriptures, and support our conclusions by tes¬ 
timonies of Holy Writ: when we thus evideutly 
lay before men those truths, that relate to the per¬ 
son. sufferings, resurrection, and kingdom of Jesu? 
Christ: and then apply such subjects to their hearts 
and consciences by pathetic addresses: we use the 
proper means of bringing them to the obedience of 
faith and may expect to see our labors blessed to 
many souls.— l>r. T. Scott. 


The Shining Ones.— It is said that a pure dia¬ 
mond may be easily recognized by putting it under 
water, when it retains all its brilliancy, while a 
other precious stones lose their peculiar appearance. 
Thus it is with the person who is made pure in t e 
blood of Jesus. However deep the waters an., 
which overflow his soul, still his light shines, s o* 
ing the peculiar excellency of the Christian s hope, 
and the power of divine grace. Of such it may he 
truly affirmed, “Ye shine as lights m the woiId- 
holding forth the word ot life. 

Death comes to all. and the world does not need 
™„r presence so much as it needs your moral 
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McGrath, of Now York, who sent fire after fire from 
his battery into the enemy’s ranks after he had been 
commanded to leave the Heights, and whose splen¬ 
did shots and rash bravery was the enthusiastic 
admiration of all, being told that all was surren¬ 
dered, threw up his arms, burst, into tears, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Boys, we have no Country.’ It was then, 
amid the resounding fire and the cries of the dying 
and wounded, that imprecations and curses broke 
from the ranks. ‘ It is well that he is wounded; if 
he was here we would shoot him,’ was the cry of 
the outraged soldiers.” 


love and regard it. and secondly, that it must render 
implicit obedience to them, no reasonable teacher 
will ever have any trouble with that child : and 
when public opinion shall be made up from such 
minds, “YoungAmerica” will have improved most 
amazingly. Tobias Witmer. 

Williamsville, N. Y. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


For the last twenty-five years a sentiment has 
been growing up in this country, averse to using 
the rod in schools. Very many good teachers have 
taken up the discussion on the side of “Moral Sua¬ 
sion” nemes Corporal Punishment: and the teacher 
who dared to stand up for coercion in the manage¬ 
ment of a school, was generally measured by the 
keen eyes of his more humane disputants, to see if 
he was not rather full above the ears. Even Prof. 
Page, who dared, in his “Theory and Practice,” to 
set forth the plain truth that, “in extreme cases the 
rod must be used.” bas brought down upon his de¬ 
voted head the sharp criticism of some good men, 
and perhaps many more good women. 

A mong the lormer is Mr. S. Graves, of Marcellus 
Falls, X. Y.. who, in an article which appeared in 
the Rural some time since, undertakes to show that 
Prof. Page was quite wrong, and theorizes as fol¬ 
lows: “Bin if extreme cases need the best means, 
and if those are love and kindness, bow can the rod, 
an implied interior means, ever be better? And it 
the rod be best in extreme cases, why not in all 
cases': But if gentle firmness that never yields—it 
kindness that uever fails to inspire respect—and if 
patience that never flags, are essential qualities of a 
teacher, then extreme cases grow out of inefficiency 
of teachers, as often as out of fault in scholars,—for 
the cause is but a demand exceeding the supplying 
stock of such essentials.” 

Now all good men and women will agree with 
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WHISPERING IN SCHOOL. 


Ip there is one thing more than another which 
wearies and perplexes the teacher iu school, and 
tends to increase the discouragement so natural, 
especially to young teachers, it is whispering among 
the scholars. There is something about the hissing 
sound, emitted from the unconscious offender, that 
makes it worse than any other school evil. As 
money to the world generally, so whispering to the 
school, is the root, of all evil. 

It has been observed that only two of the animal 
species are addicted to hissing—the snake and the 
goose. The inventor of the idea could hardly have 
been a school teacher —or he would never have 
made the statement All teachers will agree that 
the tongue creates more uoise in the school-room, 
than all other causes combined. It is the origin of 
all sport and all mischief. The simple noise made 


Thoroughfare Gap — Its Passage. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer gives the following description of Thor¬ 
oughfare Gap: 

When within about three miles of Thoroughfare 
Gap, our com mand baited for the night. This morn¬ 
ing some of our pickets came into camp, stating that 
they had been fired at from a house near Ihe Gap. 
The brigade was Immediately ordered forward, and 
together with the artillery proceeded as rapidly as 
possible to the Gap. J ust before entering the Gap, 
we observed one of our soldiers lying on the ground. 

U pon examination it was discovered that he had 
been shot while doing picket duty, only half an 
hour before by a guerrilla. Ilis name was John 
W. Brock, Co. D, Oth N. Y. cavalry. Further on 
was seen a dead horse, with his saddle and bridle 
still ou him. The artillery was then pushed for¬ 
ward, and the passage ol the Gap commenced. To 
those unacquainted with the mountain gape, a slight 
description may not prove uninteresting. There 
are not many gaps in the Virginia mountains more 
wonderful than the Thoroughfare. 

The immense Bull Run Mountain seems cleaved 
in twain as if by some mighty power. The way is 
scarcely wide enough to admit of the passage of a 
wagon. To an immense height, on each side, rise 
huge piles of limestone rocks, from whose crevices 
spring a thousand fountains, whose plashing upon 
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We present our readeis with au engraving of the 
Vulture of California, one of the largest birds found 
in that State. The drawing from which our engrav¬ 
ing is taken was made by II. G. Warner, Esq., of 
this city, when on a visit to California some years 
since, the bird being captured in the Sierras, among 
the Red Woods. Mr. Warner says, “ He measured 
about nine feet across his spread wing, and is near 
half that length from the tip of his bill to the end of 
his tail. The bird is quite black, except one tier of 
white feathers across his wings. Upon the lower 


side of the wings are more white feathers than out¬ 
side. The head is nearly bald, something like the 
native wild turkey of the Western States, and the 
neck bare, as represented iu the picture. The bird 
seems not to be very rapacious, but of great power. 
Stories are told of some of them being seen with ani¬ 
mals in their talons, weighing 20 or 3d pounds. 
They appear to have great strength, and doubtless 
subsist upon small game, reptiles, and dead animals. 
They are not often seen far from the large timber in the 
mountains, and mostly confined lo (he Red Woods.” 


niz'mg the practical neutrality of the States of Cali¬ 
fornia and Oregon, and of' the territories of Nevada 
and W ashingtoo. suggesting the advantages which 
would result to the people there from the immediate 
assertion on their part of their independence ot' the 
United States : and 


“are essential qualities of a teacher.” But I am 
not so clear to see how “extreme cases [?'. e., cases 
where the rod must be used,] grow out of iueffi- 
ciency of teachers, as often as out of the fault in 
scholars.” This stereotype expression has become 
very popular, and has become incorporated into the 
“customs of American society—for surely nothing 
is more customary than to hear a delinquent charge 
bis delinquency upon some “higher power." Nor 
will I agree with friend Graves that “the cause 
[of such extreme cases] is but a demand exceeding 
the supplying stock of such essentials.” This in¬ 
deed would round up the argument thus 


proposing, upon their so doing, 
the formation of a league, offensive and defensive, 
between said States and Territories and the C. 6. A. 

Georgia Repudiates the Confederate Gov¬ 
ernment,— Much care has been taken to conceal 
the fact of the great dissatisfaction of the State of 
Georgia with the Confederate government , but the 
evidence uuw and then pops out in spite of their 
teeth. Not long since we recorded the discharge of 
a conscript by a Georgia judge, who boldly declared 
the conscription act illegal and void. We have not 
heard that the judge was molested. But here is 
stronger evidence. In an article about differences 
between the State of Virginia and the Confederate 
Government, the Richmond Examiner of the Gth 
says: “Such a correspondence, for instance, between 
the State of Georgia, which quietly prohibits the 
enforcement of the Conscript law in its limits , and 
the Confederate government which pocketed the pro¬ 
hibition. will never see the light, for it will never be 
undertaken." This is a positive statement that 
Georgia repudiates the Confederate authority, and 
that the ceutral government is too weak to enforce 
its laws, even the law of all others most indispensa¬ 
ble to Its existence. 

Trow hue between Vice President Stephens 
and Beaubkoard. — The Richmond papers publish 
a letter from Alexander II. Stephens, addressed to 
James if. Calhoun, of Atlanta. Georgia, on the 8th 
of September, in relation to martial law and military 
usurpation. Mr. Calhoun was recently appointed 
civil Governor o 1 Atlanta by General Bragg, but 
was uncertain as to the nature of his duties. Mr. 
Stephens undertakes to enlighten him, and begins 
by telling him that the office to whiclUbe has been 
appointed is “unknown to the law;” adding this 
curious defiance ot the military power : 

“Your appointment, in my opinion. La simply a 


Because g0 necessary to sure progress. It is. iu tact, just 
the teacher is not very kind, nor firm, nor patient, w h a t should not be allowed in our common schools, 
Bill Davis abused little Emma Milton most shame- or by any teacher iu any school. But that too many 
fully, by throwing stones at her. while the teacher teachers do allow it, and excuse themselves by think- 
was absent” Such would be the conclusion from j U g doesn't do much barm after all, is a fact; 
Mr. Graves’ premises, unless he can show that by an( j t hey do it simply because it is too much trouble 
firmness, kindness , and patience , abounding iu the g e t 0 f it. They do not like to ask their 
teacher, the boy would not have been disposed to scholars if they have been whispering for fear ot 
throw stones 1 their learning to quibble, or the parents won’t like 

This problem ol coercion vs. “letting alone ” is it, and it will cause trouble, and a dozen other et 
now being worked out before the world; aud happy ceteras, when all the trouble is that the teacher is 
will it be for our country, for future generations, it afraid to take any decided step, fur fear of giving 
the Great Ruler of Nations so orders that not a 
man, woman or child iu the land shall escape feel¬ 
ing that the best way is to obey lawful authority, 
aDd that the Law must be obeyed. That, when 
kindness, firmness and patience have all been exer¬ 
cised in vain, there is yet a Power that asks not agaiu 
“ will you?” but says, “you must.” That, though 
the mother’s arm has failed, and the father's hand 
has been resisted, and the teachers authority is set 
at defiance, there is yet the strong arm of the Law, 
which will take the body, though a rebellious spirit 
still chooses to hold its courts within. 

Begging pardon of some modern “reformers," 
who have so long promised us “ Ihe good time com- 
imr," when mankind will be “free" from those old 


Thbrb's a bright and starry pennant 
Floating tvide upon the air. 

With its hues of changeless beauty, 
Borrowed from the rainbow fair ; 
Tis our banner, our proud banner. 
The glorious emblem of the free ; 
’Tis the life boat of our nation— 

’Tis the smile of Liberty ! 


ROCHESTER. N. Y., NOVEMBER 1, 1862. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


EULES FOE YOUNG TEACHERS 


is fit to be promoted to the grade of colonel, and 
no officer remaining in a company is competent to 
command it as captain. Legislation providing for 
the selection in such eases of competent officers from 
other regiments of the same State affords a ready 
remedy for the evil, as well as for the case where 
officers elected are found unlit for the positions to 
which they may be chosen. This selection can be 
made in such a manner as may seem to Congress 
most advisable ; but this or some other remedy is 
iudispensable for filling numerous vacancies now 
existing. 

“ While the deficiency of competent officers exists 
in some cases, there is a large excess in others. 
Numerous regiments and companies have been so 
reduced by the casualties of war, by sickness and 
other causes, as to be comparatively useless under 
the present organization. There are companies in 
the army in which the number of officers exceeds 
that of the privates fit for duty, and regiments in 
which the number of such privates does not exceed 
that required for a single effective company.” 

Tin: Rebel Finances.— According to the official 
report laid before the rebel Congress, the rebel debt 
on the 1st of August was $347,272,958, and the 
appropriations required up to the 1st of January 
next are $209,550,487 — making a total of $556,823,- 
445. It is supposed that Congress will he under the 
necessity of providing for another war tax. 

A Wail from Ex-Gov. Lowe of Maryland.— 
E. Lewis Lowe, formerly Governor of Maryland, 
wrote a letter to the Richmond Dispatch, on the 
25th of September, deprecating the censure east by 
rebels upon Maryland for her failure to fall into the 
arms of Lee. and requesting a •• suspension of judg¬ 
ment.” He declares that the people of Maryland 
are all rebels, ready to juin the South, but kept 
under by fear of federal bayonets and the lack of 
support from the rebel armies; aud in one passage 
thus indulges in a tling at Gen. Lee for his sudden 
evacuation of that State : 

“ Consider that the people of Maryland never had 
arras or ammunition ; that for fifteen mouths their 
houses have been searched and their private arms 
taken from them : that they have not been permitted 
to hold meetings, public or private ; that they have 
been completely isolated and constantly subjected 
to the most vigilant espionage ; that no effort at 
organization could possibly fie made ; that in this 
condition of things our army suddenly appears in a 
remote portion of the State, and as suddenly disap¬ 
pears. Surely, sir. no reasonable man could expect 
an uprising of the people of Maryland under such 
circumstances.” 

A Bid for California and Oregon. — The 
rebels having failed in their bid for the northwest, 
have turned their eyes to California and Oregon. 
In the rebel House of Representatives on the 2d 
instant, Mr. Foote reported joint resolutions recog- 


Master and Scholar.— “ When I was a boy,” 
said an old man, “ we had a schoolmaster who had 
an odd way of catching idle boys. One day be 
called out to us—• Boys, I must have closer attention 
to your books. The first one of you that sees anoth¬ 
er boy idle, I want you to inform me, and I will 
attend to the case.' ‘Ah,’ thought I to myself, ‘ there 
is Joe Simpson that I don't like. I U watch him. aud 
if 1 see him look off his book. I'll tell.' It was not 
long before 1 sas Joe Simpson look oft' his book and 
immediately inlormed the master. ‘Indeed,’ said 
the master, ‘how do you know he was idle?’ •! 
saw him.’ said I. ‘ You did, and were your eyes on 
your book when you saw him?' I was caught, and 
never watched for idle boys again. If we are suffi¬ 
ciently watchful over our own conduct, we shall 
have no time to find fault with the conduct of 
others.” 
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Health of tiik armv. —Thh official HtaLiiilica of 
the Sanitary Commrai-ion'show that the proportion 
of Hick soldiers in tbejarcny is about one-tenth of the 
whole’number; or, more accurately, out of 1,000 sol- 
dlere, 104 are sick; and this proportion remains 
conBtant. 

At a war meeting last week at Chicago some one 
offered a cow to the first married volunteer. The 
l ira! volu nteer waaja single [man who stepped for¬ 
ward amidst vociferous applause, some cheering the 
man and others cheeriog the cow. <• Gentlemen,” 
Haid he, “ I belong to the class that can’t be cowed.” 

Another New “Mon [tor” Finished —One of 
the new “ Monitors,” an iron-clad vessel of superior 
model and finish, was launched at Wilmingion, 
Del., on the 11th, auiid the greatest enthusiaHm. 
She is built upon the plan of the celebrated u Moni¬ 
tor,” and will, it its stated, prove herself not inferior 
to it cither in execution or value. 

A Company at P hay Kit. — A letter from our 
army while in pursuit of the rebels in Maryland, 
Bays:—“The troops march with alacrity, and seem 
in good spirit*. Lapt evening I saw a whole com¬ 
pany belonging to a Philadelphia regiment rever¬ 
entially kneeling upon the ground at their evening 
devotion. They had just bivouacked for the night 
alter a weary and dusty march. It was in a grove 
of majestic trees, which resounded with strains of 
sacred music and the voice of prayer intermingled. 
The bright beams of a full moon fell upon the pros¬ 
trate soldiers through the branches, and seemed 
like the beaming face of Deity giving answers of 
peace to the weary soul. 1 have seldom witnessed 
a more impressive scene.” 


.ml his wants cared for. Lieut. C. had captured n Jug R u favorable opportunity to check this project ,b @ f» 20s at any discount, from the market rates or — The rebels continue to bum ootton in the neighborhood 
ehel Major but while in charge of him was himself by a sudden blow, a concerted movement, was made in other words, to public com net! I ion but will In of M< ‘ m P hlf ' 

uptured, and Is now a prisoner. The whole loss of rJ T° r to **I* dit * ^eir circulation as rapidly as ~ tr.Ce of Memphis was never bett er 

neut. Longer s company in the fight is one wound- ,he Murfreesboro road. At the same time 1 So P°“ iWe * than .t present 


Army ol tfc« I'oloinnc. 

There have been several reconnoissanceR dur¬ 
ing the pae;t week on the south side of the Potomac 
and much valuable information obtained concern¬ 
ing the position of the enemy. Gainsville, New 
Baltimore, llaymarket, Thoroughfare Gap, Diim 
fries, Stafford Springs, IVftrrentou Junction, Mauas- 
sas Junction and other places were within the fields 
of observation. Our troops had occasional skir¬ 
mishes witfi the enemy, and both sides IohI, a lew 
men in killed, wounded and prisoners. 

A dispatch from Fairfax Court House on the 23d u It 
says: Capt. Courney. just returned from a reconnois- 
sauce to Leosbu rgh, reports that the rebel Gen. Mum- 
ford was at Percellville with 1,500 men and some 
artillery. Major Steadman, from the expedition to 
Thoroughfare Gap, reports a force at New Baltimore, 
and the ruilroad iH in good running order to Front 
Itoyal. The enemy is actively recounoitering. lie 
has, it Is reported, 2,000 cavalry, some infantry and 
artillery. No re-enforcements were sent llieiu 
from Winchester. 

1 he Washington Star says, we have very late 
information from that region of country between the 
lines of Gen. Bigel and Gordonsville. Three days 
ago the only rebel troops occupying it. was a regi¬ 
ment of North Carolina cavalry, and one regiment 
of infantry. 

They had their headquarters ut Warrenlon, with 
pickets along the Rappahannock; and at times sent 
out small scouting parties in various directions. 
CullpepperC. 11. had then ceased to tie the railroad 
terminus at which the supplies from Richmond for 
Lee’s army were put on wagons. They are now 
taken to Staunton by railroad, and wagoned from 
there all the way up to Winchester. This change 
was doubtless caused from dread, lest Bigel should 
cut off their trains, which he could do if they con¬ 
tinued to travel the road from Cullpepper (3, II. via 
Sperryville and Winchester, now that his cnvelry 
horses have been recruited. . 

Contrabands from Stonewall Jackson's command i 
report that after the utter destruction of the Balli- 1 
more and Ohio Railroad, west of Marlinsburg, the I 
entire rebel array commenced falling back on (lie I 
25th ult. The rebel officers believed Lee’s inton- I 
lion to be to winter near Gordonsville. This re¬ 
peated falling back is corroborated by an unusually , 
Strong-picketing in our front yesterday and to-day. 

The rebel pickets all disappeared from in front 
of Harper’s Ferry on the 24th ult. Evidences that * 
the enemy me moving towards Gordonsville are • 


of Correspondence of the N. V. Herald from Fairfax 
hi C. if. to the 24th ult. states that a detachment of 
le about HO men who were at Manassas Junction, were 
I- attacked by about 15(1 rebels on Fiiday, and retreated 
is with a loss of two Lieutenants and 15 taken prison¬ 
ers. Lieut- Conger of the 3d Virginia Cavalry with 
ie 135 men. who had been on a recounoitering expfd - 
u , tion, and was on his return, met the same party of 
r . rebels between Catlett’s Station and Warrenton. 
|t , Lieut. Conger attacked and dispersed them, killing 
>. several members of the 13th Virginia Cavalry and 
„ taking two prisoners. In the engagement Lieut 
( Conger was seriously wounded and remained on the 
p field over night, when he was taken in charge by a 
| resident of the neighborhood and taken to his house 
and hi« wants cared for. Lieut C. had captured a 
rebel Major but while in charge Of hirn was himself 
r captured, and is now a prisoner. The whole loss of 
Lieut. Conger's company in the fight is one wound¬ 
ed and three prisoners. 

Capt. Dahlgren with bis force on the 25th drove in 
’ 'be rebel pickets between Catlett’s and Warrenton 
1 Junction. Capt. Dahlgren who went out to look 
after Lieut Conger, reports him dangerously wound 
rd. lie wan paroled on the field by the rebels, who 
proposed to send him to our lines, blithe was too 
badly hurt to be removed, and a surgeon was sent 
to his assistance. 

The Baltimore American has the following special 
in ils issue of the 27lh ult: 

The movement of Burnside across the Potomac, 
f ol which you were informed yesterday, though it 
has not been followed by an immediate general ad¬ 
vance of our forces, is undoubtedly un initial move¬ 
ment of that long promised activity on the part of 
the army of the Potomac, which we hope is to deal 
against, the rebellion a most staggering blow. To¬ 
day there has been no movement beyond a gradual 
but heavy reinforcement, of Burnside in position. 
He has taken the Virginia side of the Potomac near 
Lovcttsville, infantry and artillery. It will not do 
to say in what numbers they have been moving in 
that direction, until it. is evident the movement is no 
mere reconnolsance, but an advance of the left, wing 
of the army. The movement, it will be observed, 
brings our left wing which was previously in the 
rear, into nearly a straignt line with the center, and 
in all the distance from Pleasant Valley to Lovetls- 
ville nearer the enemy. 

It will be seen that this movement was a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to placing the army in a position , 
for an advance, while it does not in the least betray ( 
the plan on which that advance is to be finally made , 
from Lovcttsville. Burnside threatens equally the , 
rebel Hank at Winchester and their line of commu¬ 
nication at Front Royal. 

Ourcavalry and light artillery uoder Gen. Plea- , 
wanton, are reported to have occupied LcOBburg last 
night, The rebel cavalry force there are retreating, , 
but I cannot now verify the report. 

In relation to the rebels, we have numerous re- , 
ports, all tending to one conclusion, that the main 
portion, if' not the entire army, has fallen back 
beyond Winchester. One fact may bo said to be 
certainly established. They have deserted the line 
of the Potomac, and are neither to he lonnd in 
Charlestown, Marlinsburg or Shepardstown. Dur¬ 
ing several days of each week, as has been their ' 
practice usually before retreat, they showed (hem " 
selves in strong force at the various points ol our ? 
line, and their pickets were viciously belligerent, 
firing at any and every thing. t On Saturday all the 11 
demonstrations closed, and the pickets have disap¬ 
peared entirely from our front. Refugees from 
Winchester are also reported to have come within P 
our lines, and stated that Hie town has been evacu¬ 
ated, and that the enemy were retreating towards 
Staunton. I give it only as a report. The general 
belief is, however, that Leo is making last time 
toward Gordonsville, and that, the main portion of 
his army is well advanced in that direction. 


O fin i>i | dispatches have been received at Louisville AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON. 

from Nashville stating that, the rebels were in - 

large force near the latter city, and sent a flag of Tiik government has received intelligence from 
truce demanding the surrender of ihe town. Gen. the South, through a eource entitled to credit, that 
Negley declined. The federal forte was ample for rfi bels have ventured upon the policy of arming 
the defence. Gov. Harris, Muj Gen. J. R, Anderson their negroes. In Atlanta, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., 
and Brig, Geo. Forest were in command of the rebels, and other cities, ft is said that negro regiments have 
The General did not. wait for a second summons, already been organized and supplied with weapons, 
but moved on the rebela The details and there- and a recent North Carolina newspaper states that 
suit are given in the following official dispatch ol black soldiers, officered by whites, have tieen 
the General : Rdnt from camps of instruction to garrison fortifica- 

HitAnqtTAKTitnH V s. Horcks, Nashvu.i.k, Oct. » tioris and Important towns. 

Major Gen, J. R. Anderson, Brig. Gen. Forest The Secretary of the Treasury will shortly dis- 
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The General did not. wait, for a second summons, 'drearJy been organized and supplied with weapons, ” 
but moved on the rebela The details and there- and a recent North Carolina newspaper slates that (j 
suit are given in the following official dispatch ol klack soldiers, officered by whites, have tieen 
the General : BfJlt from camps of instruction to garrison fortifica- ~ 

iiKAnuiTAiiTitus V h, Pobcks, Nabhvu.i.k, Oct. it tioris and Important towns. 

Major Gen, J. R. Anderson, Brig. Gen. Forest The Secretary of the Treasury will shortly dis¬ 
and Gov. Hams have been rapidly concentrating continue Ihe receipt of deposits of gold It is ascer 
a large rebel force at Lavergne, fifteen miles east, . , , K ins ascer- 

with the Intention of assaulting Nashville. Deem- that he will not, as has been proposed, offer 


®l)c Ncuis Conitcnstr. 

— Hold sold in Boston on Wednesday week at 1.35. 

— Several English ships of war have been sent to Call*,, 

— Cowhair is used as a substitute for wool in making c i oU) 
it the South. 


infantry, under Golnnel Miller, inarched by a cir¬ 
cuitous route to the south ol Lavergne. 

The enemy's picked,s mid vnbdtcs were in consid¬ 
erable force on the roads and skirmished with our 
advance ten miles, enubling their main force, which 
consisted ol one regiment of infantry, the 22d Ala., 
one steel idled cannon and 1,000 cavalry, to assume 
a position, funning their lines in anticipation of our 
entire force advancing on the Murfreesboro road, 
which wus part of our Object. The enemy begun 
the action by opening a lire with three pieces of 
artillery at a distance ot three hundred yards. This 
battery was soon silenced by a shell (rum one ot our 
guns exploding their ammunition chest, At Ihe 
moment the enemy were directing their movements 
against the right, flank of Colonel 1’airner’s force, 
Col Miller's Infantry arrived,advancing in splendid 
order and delivering a well directed lire into the 
enemy’s ranks, which was followed by a skilful 
deployment right ami lelt to cut off their retreat. 

The Confederates held their ground for but thirty 
minutes, and fled in the wildest disorder, leaving 
175 prisoners in our hands, among whom were two 
i Jen ten an I Colonels and a number of line officers, 
three pieces of artillery, ordnance and quartermas¬ 
ter's stores, a large amount of provisions, personal 
effects, camp equipage, and regimental colors, and 
two railroad cars which we destroyed. Their defeat 
was complete. Their loss in killed and wounded 
was about eighty. The conduct of our officer*and 
men was highly 'meriiorous. with numerous instan¬ 
ces of individual bravery and efficiency. A report 
in del-all will bn forwarded at the first opportunity. 
Our loss was five killed, nine wounded and four 
missing. .James B. Nkolky, 

Brigadier General. 


The representation made in some quarters that 
the Public Debt has reached $2,000,000,000 is a gross 
exaggeration. On the first of the present, month it 
was only $020,000,000. This amount includes the 
lullin' circulation of every species of notes, and be¬ 
tween $70,000,000 and $80,000,000 debt of the late 
Administration, but excepts debts on which no 
requisition has yet been mode. The latter claims 
remaining unadjusted cannot reach $20,000,000. 

Orders have been issued directing the occupancy 
for government purposes, of property in Washing- 
tot), of persons known to be in the services of the 
rebels. 

General Buell has been relieved from the com¬ 
mand of the Uuion army in Kentucky, and General 
Rosecrans has been ordered to the position. The 
appointment of the Gen. Rosecrans was owing to 
the vigor recently displayed by him, and as a com¬ 
pliment, lbr his fine soldier ly qualities. Equal ener¬ 
gy is expected ol all entrusted with similar impor¬ 
tant duties, and there is also authority for stating 
that the administration is determined that further 
ruinous delays shall be a cause of complaint 

The Department of Tennessee will include Cairo. 
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— Cincinnati is full of destitute negroes, who have been set 
free In the Mouth. 

— Frightful foundations have occurred in Australia, doing 
imincline damage 

— The Acton, California, copper mines were recently sold 
for 1300,000, cash. 

—TIih 3d, fith and 44tli Mass, regiments have embarked for 
Newborn try stormier. 

— The monthly statement of the Bank of France shows a 
decrease of f30.000.000. 

— Wheat Inis declined considerably in Richmond, being now 
held at |8.7t per bushel. 

— It is reported (list Mr. Tliurtow Weed will soon make 
another official visit to Europe. 

— Tire Americans who went to Nicaragua gold hunting 
have arrived at Panama penniless. 

— Richmond papers say—'* We fear much trouble and vast 
Huffcring from the scarcity of coal.* 

— Snow has already fallen heavily on bottr banks of the St. 
Lawrence, in the vicinity Of Quebec, 

— The British ship Hluo Rook, from Callao for Hamburgh, 
has foundered at sea. All hands saved. 

— It is said that Gen. Price lias been reinforced recently by 
15,000 Texans, and more are arriving daily. 

— The ship Erie was icon August 20th, seventy nine miles 


filovciiH'iltH nt I lie West. 

Kentucky - .—G en. Rosecrans has been appoint¬ 
ed to the command of the troops in this State, Gen. 
Buell having been relieved by orders from Wash- 

multlplying. For four days, large*, wagon trains lll b ,0 ' ) - 
have been leaving Winchester, and a large camp ' d<!bu:btru,nt sent out by Col. Brown, from Bow- 
has been formed at Port Royal. ir ‘ K at,a cked Morgan’s guerrillas al Morgan- 

The N. V. Times’ special says: The rebels are '[ wn ’ <jn the 24tb, capturing 16 prisoners, whereupon 
generally believed to be rapidly retreating. Their ^ n ‘ ,M ‘* ^’treated towards Rochester — where 

pickets have disappeared and they have evacuated 1,M ‘.y W( ' re J ome<1 ^ ^ose under Wood and Jobu- 
Martlnsville, after destroying the railroad property. M ’ n / , ,,, ,, .. . 

The correspondent of the Tribune, writing from , , „‘ S wl,fl a forc,! from Henderson, 

Bolivar Heights, 22d tilt.., says more Ilian half the ,iW ” g ‘‘ \ vUh i another ban<1 o( ' Morgan’s 
army is now under command of Maj.-Geu. Burn- ll *»^^ c »P l '»red 57 ofHbera. 
side, In addition to his own corps,' the Olh, the tM . Jnd ( ml an * ' if > P™ oners * 

commanders of the 2d and 12th report to him. The “ mJ ' , ‘' vmg on ' arid federal ) 

2d, late Sumner’s, is under Afaj.-Gen. Couch. The bom s Creek, arrived in Louisville on 
12th, Banks’, was assigned three days ago to Mai - ^ P P a * ’’ 0 0,1 tb, ‘ b,lb ’ ,M,, 1 "I 1 to 

Gen. Slocum. But while all these corps are under 00 the 22,1 Lud nothin « to ea, » Mo W ha 
Burnside, the llirco remaining ones to the north and Ktr0y0da " " U ' ril '" uro<J Provisions that her 
WflHtof us, 6th. 1st and Gth, commanded respectively Carry aWay * Mor F an ’ H changed clot 
by Generals Fitz John Porter, Key nt,Ids and Frank- nmny of °» r priwnon, and many of his t 
lin, continue to report directly to Gen. McClellan U0 ^ cIo,,J( ‘ d iu ^ ttderal uniform. 

The current belief Is (bat when Ihe army of the »mibtful rumors say the bridgeaover Roll: 

Potomac moves it will be in two bodies, one com aud Bacon Crf, ° k ’ liavo beeu <l«stroyod 
manded by Bui nside and the other by McClellan, re 5f. 10, 

one to lake the enemy in front, the other on the - 1 • eig , Com ! n,Mf<lon<,rH 00,11 b .V the 
flank, with jtrobably only an inference drawn from San{,ary . Comm * 8Bion r ca P (ur, ‘ d near Cox’, 
this argument. have arrived here. Morgan's band took 

The indications in all quarters are such us to give “fP 11 ® 8, lnrt ,, . , 

assn ranee that both the army and navy will not ^ (,n tho 11)1,1 fhe rebels at Cox s Creek, c 

much longer remain inactive, but will commence a Ib .Wood’s Division with all his m 

plan of operations promising the most important laining 8,!V0, .’ ul Diottsand totters. They tool 
results. The preparations for this purpose tire lbere ’° and destroyed the letters, 

nearly completed, and to such an extent as to pro- Co1 ' ® dward Mo P uol< » llc,i,l K Brigadier ( 
elude the possibility qf a failure, and to answer all w ' ,, ‘ cav,d, T t t-,t Grab Orchard on the 2 
demands from public and private sources, tor » <,,1C0llrit « r «d several bands of Morgan’s gn 
more vigorous prosecution of the war, with a view and Scott’g rebel cavulry at Point Lick and I 
to the suppression of the robollion. killing four or five and capturing their te 

The following bus been received by Gov. Brtul- ‘^rator with his apparatus; also 33 wagon 
ford from Gen. McClellan: loaded. The remainder of the rebels went 

BsAugitAiiTKiiH army of thk I’otomac > Mouni Vernon. Acting Brig. Gen. McCc 


A Federal force numbering 200, with one piece of 
artillery, stationed at Wuverly, Term., 20 miles 
south-west of Fort Donelson, were attacked by M0 
rebels on the 23(1. The latter were completely rout¬ 
ed. Loss 24 killed and 25 captured, and a large 
number wounded. Our toss was two killed aud two 
wounded. 

Information front the country to the 26th repre¬ 
sents that the guerrillas who were lately encamped 
midway between Germantown and Collierville had 
been seen in full retreat, closely pursued by Federal 
cavalry under Col. Gleason. These guoriillru were 
from Kentucky and the impression seems to be that 
they were depredating on their own hook. 

MtsHotitit. A band of rebels, 200 strong, were 
discovered endeavoring to pass south, some miles 
east of Marshfield. They were said to bo under 
command of Col. D’Ornay, and to be going to West 
Plains, Arkansas. At II o’clock on the 20th, they 
were attacked by Lieut.-Col. Sfuanl with loo men 
of the loth Illinois cavalry, and routed with a loss 
ol four killed and nine wounded, and 16 prisoners. 
Our loss is one killed. The enemy are scattered, 
and .Stuard is still in pursuit. 

Mtij. Woodford, of the 10th Missouri cavalry, at¬ 
tacked a budy of guerrillas on Auxvois river, dis¬ 
persing them, killing and wounding several,* and 
capturing arms, ammunition, blankets and horses. 
Another large camp near Portland was broken up. 

Maj. Gales, of Adair county, reports that Cttpts. 
Burr aud Smith came suddenly upon Dennis’ band 
of thieves, killing and wounding 20, and capturing 
15 prisoners, 2(1 horses, arms, ifco. 

Gen. Guitar lias captured several guerrilla lead¬ 
ers near Columbia, Boone county. 

The steamer from Commerce, Mo., reports all quiet 
there. The re lie Is had sacked the town and carried 
off $3,000 worth of goods and a number ol horses. 

Akiianj-ah,— Dispatches received at. headquarters 
Helena, Aik., report all quiet, and the fortifications 
nearly completed. The rebel General Holmes had 
sent to Gen, Carr under the flag ol truce; assuming 
fully that the LI. 8. government or its Generals had 
engaged in arming negroes, Gen. Holmes entered 


»** <11 «T • a* 7 ' in VV II* Mill /4li»f||KT 2111(1, Kf'Vf 

lolls Henry and Donelson, Northern Mississippi, south of Capo ftoru, abandoned amt dismasted 
and portions ol Kentucky and Tennessee, west of _ Tho 27t „ llft , 1>f Nov , mb „ , IMt ha „ hp „ 

1 ennessee river, and according to the official order -I«J Of thanksgiving ami pm K r for I'om.svlvani 
just issued, Maj.-Gen. (Irani is assigned to the com- - T,.„ thousand poo, id* more have hoc 
mund ol the Department of the Tennessee. Australia for tho mow* in T.anrashLro Engl., 

.Seventeen held officers, including Prentiss and _ Ho,, Thomas H, gi«, n»* boon appointor! 
viiltenden, and two hundred line officers, recently dent at Nicaragua, In pt».of Mr. a b Dickln, 
released prisoners from the South, have been granted _ it i- aimo.im-od from Washington that thor 
leave of absence for thirty days. of additional Aoting Assistant Su-goons in thn f 

The War Department has received dispatches _ Tho wator in the Ohio river at Wheeling at 
fnmi r€il. I ope, stating that the Sioux War is at an was rising, and was expeetrd to reach a good n 
end. Little Crow has fled with a small party to the —a Cherokee Indian has been admitted as 
i link iim country, but a cavalry force has been sent the rebel House of Representatives, from the Ch 
alter them, and there is not much doubt but they -The Peruvian government has falsely in 
Will be given up. brutally treated some Englishmen, one of wh 

It is ascertained from New Grenadian official rtit ' b 
sources, that the government has interposed no ob- ~ Tho M,,i P Reporter of Now York, for ,San 
jeetiori to free black emigration to that Republic, been totntly lost off Cape Horn. Only four of 
the policy being to encourage settlement of the 

country by those qualified to develop her ugrioul- — During the week ending September 27tb, tl 
t.unil and mineral resources. Oommission distributed provision* to 30,420 pe 

Orleans. 

A largo nuDilwr of propo»Ulono Imvo boon rao,lo _ ^ „„ M , m , 

lo III,, Navy Departmonl for llio doilriiollon of Iho wi„.i,.«. b, .. n„ ti. w i. 

pirate Alabama, provided u suitable reward should window. 

Ire offered to warrant Ibu undertaking. As a gen- - A little boy fell down a coal shaft, in Mateo 
eral answer to all such applications, It may be safely a distance of 163 feet, and escaped with no oth< 
stated that, the Government would cheerfully buy “ducking. 

Die vessel from any party capturing her, and pay An officer wlio was at Sharpsbmg *ay* ho * 
$500 000 for her, and iu the event of her destruction, so down five times out of sight, and aw oi 

$300,000. ’ In conflict. 

Secretary Seward has sent a circular to England ~ <!fnoral c - wl, ° Wiled Oe 

advising the emigration of the suffering operatives to ^ 

this country. The Liverpool J’ost thus endorses the „ . 

proposition: Here is a palpable and immediate rent- ‘ “”»t nearly i 

.i rnt i • . ... rclio.ln liavo ta lii'ri Die oath of allciriiujco to tlie i 

erly. Those who emigrate-and they can emigrate at government. 

a mere trifle eaob—benefit themselves, and will, im- „ „ 

«• i | o, .. . • * . * ^ — Hon. Emerson Ethridge, clerk of tho House 

mediately alter finer urrtva, be in a condition tn 

- J 1 a count non 10 brigade of Union volunteer* in hi* old Congret* 

relieve the friends and relations they have left be- iu Te nru'ssce. 

hind them. The Northern States of the Union nev- _ the death of air John Ing.is, a brave soldier 
or were so prosperous as they are at Lilia moment, be remembered, defended Lucknow, is anuoi 
The land teems with plenty, and the demand for the London Times. 

produce Is universal. If the authorities in Lunca- — Hie New York Tablet think* there ere not ] 
shire were wise, they would take instant notion on hundred thousand men in the Union armies to 
the Information contained in Mr. Sewards circular. ,J irttr or lineage. 

Gen. Banks left Washington this morning (the — It 1* reported that the Lake Ontario Steamb 
28th ) in a special train for New York, to organize an 1,avu n11 their boft,# > 10 1,6 "P° n t,ie N ' 
Important Southern expedition. Gen. Heinfzlemiin KkI1 n ' v, ' r rou,r - 

has been put in command of the defenses of Wash —11,0f,,r ll "' nbo,ition of » Iaver y iri J,1, y. 
ton during Gen. Banks’ absence. the s,atM General ()f Hollan. 


JUUU!U Bjr lUONH UUU4ir VV00U an(1 aa protest Gen. Carr promptly re- ton during Gen. Banks’ absence. 

, , . , . , sponded, telling him that neither the government r n j 

Gol. Shacktoford, with a force from Henderson, nor its agents had armed negroes; on the contrary , Th « followln g ordcr ^ the draft has been 

luul ft flfflit with another band of Morfran’w mipreii 1 / a i « , , . , • * iBMued. 

las and cantured 67 of them g g " thfl , '” d, ‘ Jal 1,-00 P a had bfi *>“ employed In disarming Exkoot.ti Man*,or, oct. 20 , 1862 . 

<)ne lint itrofi nnd i f’i • < negroes and whiles, and while so employed were It is hereby ordered that all persons who may 

.- 1 0 ? I ,r «oners from Frankfort attacked, und a portion of them captured. General have aetuallv been drafted into thn military service 

and Lexington, and 300 paroled Federal prisoners Carr adds: “Whatever may be the nolicv of mv oft ho United_ States, and who may claim exemption 
from Cox’s Creek, arrived in Louisville on the 22 d mmiinnmiimr t trtem* nmi it... ... , , , ,, Recount of alienage, will make aorpllcation, there- 

. ..nth. 1 

on the 22dhud nothing to eat, Morgan having de- j n a skirmish on the lllh, twelve miles west of p A. Lincoln. 

stroyed al 1 the captured provisions that he could not Helena, the national forces captured the Lieut -Col 1 y order ol tho 0 p e 

carry away. Morgan’s men changed clothes with of the 21st Texas and twelve privates. The enemy’s ‘ bKWAan > Soc ‘ ofSteto - 

many of our prisoners and many of his band are further toss is unknown. Major Rector. 4t,b Iowa, „ VA *°** AW **” r ' ****»<no*, Oct. 20 , 1862. 

now clothed in Federal uniform. wum tak«n tirtoonnr Pursuant to the above order, the proper officers 

Doubtful rumors say the bridgesover Rolling Fork 
and Bacon Creek, have been destroyed by the 


The following was received at the headquarters 
of the army: 

St. Louis, Dot. 25th, 1802. 


rebels. lu ” 111 n v • 

, St. Louis, 0«t. 25th, 1862. 

Iho eight Commissioners sent by the Chicago It ajor-General Unlleck :~Qur arms are entirely 
Sanitary Commission, captured near Cox’s Creek unccessful again in North-west Arkansas. General 
have arrived here. Morgan’s band took all the Bcimfield finding llmt the enemy encamped at I’ea 

Rulge, sent Gen. Blunt with the tot division west- 
’ „ ’ ln „ .. . , . ^ w-ard. and moved towards Huntsville with the rest 

On tho Dili the rebels at Cox s Creek, captured of bra forces Gen. Blunt, by making a hard night's 
Capt. T. B. Wood’s Division with all his mail con- Inar( ‘h, reached runt utlaoked tlje rebel force at 

. - . . 7 VI <1 \< k \t I I I /1 ti I imto.h ... /' . . 


Mining several thousand letters. They took ontlbe 
money therein and destroyed the letters. 

Col. Edward McCook, acting Brigadier General, 
with 500 cavalry left Crab Orchard on the 23d. He 
encountered several bands of Morgan’s guerrillas, 


Maysville, , 1 ! seven o’clock, on the morning of the 
22d 1 ii*i- The enemy were estimated at from’ five 1,0 
seven thousand strong. The engagement lasted an 
hour, and resulted in the total rout of the enemy, 
with the toss of all his artillery, a battery of six- 
pounders. a large number of horses, aud 11 portion 

ill' lli**ir* 1 1*11 nunnrifiitti >*• . . . . 


nuT 1 oanuB O. morgana guerrillas, to their iranspor.a.i.u, and garrison eqto,!m^ 

and bcot.l s rebel cavalry at Point Lick and Big Hill, Our cavalry and light howitzers were still in pur¬ 
killing four or five and capturing llieir telegranli 8l,it °' ,ll( ' ir Boatleied forces when the messenger 

1*1 1 • . r ' ltd. ()lir IliKH kVilW Mm till 


A KTK(ln AKMV OF TIIK I’OTOMAO, ) 

I'JoabHnt ViilJey, M«I M Ovi. JH. J 


To Ills Excellency, A. IF. Bradford, Governor of 
Maryland: 1 have the honor to‘acknowledge Ih'.- 
receipt of your Excellency’s order ot September 
2fflb, iu which you advert in such Haltering terms to 
the conduct Of this army in the recent bat lies fought 
upon the soil ol your State. It was with the utmost 
pride and gratification that I received this ucknowl 


operator with his apparatus; also 33 wagons partly 
loaded. The remainder of tho rebels went toward 
Mmu.i Vernon. Acting Brig. Gen. McCook had 
two horses shot under him. At Richmond our for¬ 
ces captured 200 sick and wounded rebels, whom 
they paroled. 

Tennessee,—T he Htcatner Cotonella was fired in¬ 
to by the rebels on Saturday the 18th ult., 3 miles 
below Memphis, and one man wounded. Tho same 


suit of their scattered forces when the messenger 
left. Our lops was small. 

General Schofield pursued Gen. Hindman beyond 
Huntsville. Coming close upon him, when his forces 
precipitately Ued beyond the Boston Mountain. All 
the organized forces of ihe rebels have thus been 
driven back to the valley of the Arkansas river, and 
ihe army ot the Iron tier has gallantly and success¬ 
fully accomplished its mission. 

8. R. Curtis, Major-Gen. Commanding. 


Exkoutivic Manmiom, Oct. 20, 1862. 

If is hereby ordered that all persons who may 
have actually been dratted into the military service 
of to® United States, and who may claim exemption 
on account of alienage, will make application, there¬ 
fore, directly to the Department of State, or through 
their respective Ministers or Consuls. 

A. Lincoln. 

By order of the President. 

W. II. Stew a an, Sec. of State. 

Wak Dki-artmint, WAxnnraTo.-v, Oct 20, 1862. 

Pursuant to the above order, the proper officers 
are directed to report, to the Department ol State 
cases to which the order refers. 

E. M. Stanton, Sec. of War. 

The following circular, by Mr. Seward, has been 
addressed to all the diplomatic and consular agents 
of the United States, and is published in the Paris 
papers: 

Dk taut meat of Sr.ATK, Wahiiirotoji, Sept. 22, 1802. 

G ent i, km je n:—Y ou will receive by the mail which 
will carry you this dispatch evidence which will con¬ 
vince you that the aggressive movement of the rebels 
against the States remaining faithful to the Union is 
arrested, and that the forces of the Union, strength¬ 
ened and re-animated, am again ready to undertake 
n campaign on s< vast scale. If you consult the news, 
papers you will easily perceive that the financial 
resources of Ihe insurrection decline rapidly, und 
that the means of raising troops have been ex¬ 
hausted. 

On the other side you will see that the financial 
sHu.it.ion of the country is good, and that the call for 
fresh troops, without which the material force of 
the nation would he seriously crippled, is being 
promptly responded to. 

I have already informed our representatives 
abroad ot the approach of a change in the social 
organization of the rebel Slates. This change con¬ 
tinues to make itself each day more and more appa¬ 
rent. In the opinion of the President, the moment 


edgnumt of the skill of the officers nnd gallantry of evening the Gladiator was attacked by a band of 

2? immM 'XZAXX •“’T.*.. 

Executive of a State whose Inhabitant* had wit- anu w<> h, “ e< * autJ H«van wounded. The rebels 
nessed our efforts, and whose field* were rescued then fin d the bout, blit, the flumes were extinguished 

from the invaders. Your praises will stimulate tho without doing much damage and Ihe boat escaned 
army to renewed efforts In the sacred cause of the „ „ . K noai escaped. 


Union. Tho following dispatch Luib been rsetfived at head 

Permit me, Governor, in the name of the army of quarters: 
the 1‘ut.oruuc, to thunk you for your appreciation of Jackson, Tonn., Oct 24 1 862 

UhVirtortes. With the sincere hope and belief that To Hoy Gen. Halleck, Comm under- i n Oh idA 


MissisHirri. The conscription act is vigorously ! , n ’ Hi toe opinion of tho President, the niomeut ' 

I . .. ., * . .. * , J hll8 (‘onu 1 to hltR'o the errenfc fiust inom olAarlv tmiht't* 

en oreed in tho South, An officer from Vicksburg tho people of the rebel States, and to make (hem ‘ r <">» , wti. 

says that every man under 35 is in the army. understand that if these States persist in imposing — i n t 

An arrival from Bolivar and Jackson say it was “l"' 11 . th** country the choice between the dissolution t ,r fio tm 

reported at, Jackson, on what seemed good author!- , ov ' ,r, ( ,m r '‘ r ! b ft ' , 00( ' ( ' necessar y and benoli- 

’ ,, ,, a .imiiiju oral, and the abolition rd slavery, It ih tlio U u on and w 

ly, that 1 rice was on the ilalchte With 60,000 men, not slavery, that most he maintained and saved. Jail, 
marching in the direction of Bolivar. Gen. Pillow With this object the President is about to publish a not privil 
is also reported in the same neighborhood with proclamation, in which he announces that slavery moneys < 

.. I- •’■'“Uore.l pK.ts.bl. Id .llfilfl ofJ^ISS - 

military circle*. next. While all the good and wiso men of all Vl ' r . v K r,,ft 


. Commanding. 


next. While all the good and wise men ol all 
From several sources wo learn that there is activ- w " ,n,r 'eH will recognize this measure its u just and 
By among the rebels in the vicinity of Helena !,'' r ”l’ or nilhtury act |,.tended to deliver the country 
viobKi,.... . . .. ii c • ' / 7 front a terrible civil war, they will recognize at the 

Vickibiiig, und Holly Spring. I hoy evidently huiijo tbno Hut moderation and mu^rnmimliy with 

contemplate an attack, but just at what point Is pot w D icli the Govern men t proceeds in a mutter so 
known. The number of rebel* u. Jlollv SDriune i» ““<• imnortnnl. I nin, KWillemen, 

Bind to be 70,(HXI. four obedl.nl B.rynnl, 


William II. Seward. 


I — The 27th ilay of November iiPAt Ims bcon set apart as a 
flay of thanksgiving anil prayer for Pemisylvani*. 

— Ten thouMind porimls more liavo l.cen remitted from 
Aiistratin for the sutfinrer* in I.anrftsliLre, England, 

- Hon. Ttiomaa H. Olay lms born appointed Minuter Resi¬ 
dent lit Nicaragua, In pin, e of Mr. A. Ii. Dirktngon. 

— II i- announced from \Va«h!ngton tl, a | there Is great need 
of additional Aeting Assistant Surgeons in thn Navy. 

- Ttie water in the Ohio river at Wheeling, nt last aecount*, 
was rising, and was expected to reach n good navigable state. 

— A Cherokee Indian tins been admitted as a delegate in 
the rebel House of Representatives, from the Cherokee nation. 

— Tlie Peruvian government lias falsely imprisoned and 
brutally treated some Englishmen, one or whom has sinta 
died. 

- The *bip Reporter of New York, for 8an Franciico, hag 
been totally Io8t off ( ape Horn. Only four of her crew were 
saved. 

— During the week ending September 27th, the tj. S. Relief 
Commission distributed provisions to 30,420 persons in New 
Orleans. 

— In Vienna a company lias been formed for tire pnrposc of 
washing windows by machines. Tlie charge is one cent per 
window. 

— A little boy felt down a coal shaft, in Mascoutah, Illinois, 
a distance of 163 feet, and escaped with no other injury than 
it ducking. 

An officer Who was at Wharpsburg says tie snw Mengher’s 
brigade go down five times out of sight, and as often re appear 
n conflict. 

— (tenoral Jefferson C. Davis, who killed (tenoral Nolson, 
■as boon released from arrest and ordered to report for duty at 
Jlnclnnstl. 

— 'flic Mobile Register admits Hint nearly ten thousand 
■chela liavo taken Uie oath of allegiance to the United State* 
tovemment. 

— Hon. Emerson Ethridge, clerk of tire House, has raised » 
trigndc of Union volunteers in hi* old Congressional District 
u Tennessee. 

— The death of Sir John Inglis, a brave soldier, who, it wit! 
ie remembered, defended Lucknow, is announced in tlie 
.ondon Times. 

— The New York Tablet thinks there arc not less than two 
lUndred tliousuiid men in the Union armies to day of Irish 
lirth or lineage. 

— It is reported that, tlie Lake Ontario Steamboat Company 
lave sold all their boats, to he placed npon the New York nnd 
r al! River route. 

— Tho low fur the abolition of slavery in July, in the Dutch 
Test Indies, passed tlie States General of Holland by a vote of 
hirly five to seven. 

- Tiro Richmond Dispatch waxes furious over the offer of 
iarabalili to fight for the Union, nnd calls him a “played out 
European Brigand,” 

— Captain Worden, of tho Monitor, is residing iri Brooklyn, 

-ill suffering iu one of Ids eyes. The testimonial to him U 
ot far from f20,000. 

— Wild goose nnd wtkl ducks arc very plenty on the Jnmes 
vor, hut there are no sportsmen to shoot them, says the 
ichmond Examiner. 

A decree has been Issued in Nicaragua that all persons 
Jming into tiro Republic must have passports, and all free 
egroes are excluded. 

— English papers congratulate their country upon still being 
de to raise nearly seventy millions by taxatiou — the exact 
mi Is £89,898,160 per annum. 

— Mr Burlingame, thn American Minister in China, was on 
s way to t’ekin ut last accounts. Tho cholera was raging 
vfully at the Chinese capital. 

Louis Fust] on lie. professor of modem languages and liter- 
urn in tire University of Michigan, died at tiis residence in 
un Arbor, On Wednesday week. 

It is said tlie government has a project in hand to lower 
e price of coal by sending all the able bodied contrabands 
■employed to labor in tlie mines. 

- Rear Admiral Foote hail lost another child — tlie third 
Uiiii the last half year. Hi* daughter, aged seven years 
ml at New Haven on the 20th ult. 

— Tlie lust new* from Mexico augurs ill for tho Juarez gov- 
ument, which seems to be on “ its last legs." Zaragoza, tlie 
Jest soldier of the republic,” is dead. 

— Under recent orders from the Navy Department, men-of- 
ir are being pointed grey, ns vessels painted that color are 
t so easily distinguished at sea as if black. 

- The Empress Eugenie seems determined to introduce hull 
tiling into I'«rii, and El Tato, tho celebrated Matador, has 
un engaged for the sport at tliu Hippodrome. 

-Last week a New York House sold to a firm $500,000 worth 
tea, and took Ihe buyers' note* for the goods, the largest 
nsaotion of tlie kind on record to New York. 

— In (lie new prison l.iiiltling at Toronto, two chapels are 
he built, so that members of tlie Protestant and Roman 
hi,lie faiths may have distinct places of worship. 

- Judge Rice, of 111., has decided that colored persons aro J 
not privileged to teach school In that State, and that the public 
moneys cannot he appropriated to pay their salaries. 

- the rush to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, for substitutes i* 
very great, as they are exceedingly scarce In counties whero jj 
tin- draft 1ms taken place, and thn price* are very high. 

“ Governor Kaudull, of Wisconsin, bus been appointed First 
Assistant Post Master General, In pine* of John A. Kasson, j 
resigned, and just elected Member of Congress from Iowa. 

— The hanks in New York refuse to lend money on gold, Sx 
the object being to put a stop to speculations therein. They flj 
liavo also raised ttio margin on stock securities 20 per cent. £} 







Jtlarkcte, (ttominerce, fee. 


Ilural New-Vorkfr Offlct'f > 

Roohkhtkr, Ootoukk 28th, 1862 1 

Tirana are but few changes to note, yet Home of these are of 
importance 

Haki.kt has gone up to $1,03 per bmhe], with a range aa low 
as $5 cents. 

Buttkr is atill moving upward, and is now in demand at 18® 
20 cents per pound, 

Eoos are wanted, and the prices now paid are 19@17 cents per 
dozen,- an advance of 3 cents for the week, 

II a v and Stka w are each worth $1,00 per tun over last week’s 
quotations 

Rochcntcr Wholesale Prices. 

flour and 4) ruin. Eggs, doyen. 16^0170 


Floor, winter wheat,$ 0 .so oi7.no 
Flour, spring do, 6 . 2 <xji'ai, 6 u 
Flour, buckwheat... DOO.q-ffOO 

Meal, Indian. Fruit and Itmile. 

Corn, old. «vn,ooc. 

Kye, 60 lbs V bush.. Plums. ' do .“‘T f«k' 

ooufmae' Potatoes. M<7.46c 

Barley ... *1' ' It Idea and Skin-. 

Buckwheat. .Saw'?™ Slaughter. Stt&fe 

B***"*.i.2nupi73 can.?$*> 

Mi«ta. Sheep Pells.$1 'Aft u 2 00 

Pork, meea .......$11 OOfiAll 60 lot mb Pelts ... 2fin(<uJ.M 

Pork, clear. lAoUqllSSU Siveda. 

Pressed hogs, cwt AUUiTu 1.60 Clover, medium. $4,267(54.60 

Beef, BWt. 4 , 100 c 5 ilO Do. large._ fi.ikku fi, 2 A 

Sr-nog taimbs, each l.ftfffiri 2.00 Timothy. 200 (i-i 2 aft 

Mutt.ill, narolWH... flfflWC Sundries. 

Hams, smoked_ Kto11C Wood, hard.,.$3 oOfi-lAOO 

Shoulders.. frail s>jn. Wood, soft.. 3 nouns. IM 

Chickens. Huoflc. Coal. Scranton. 6. frur6.fr) 

Turkeys. ftmjnc. Coal. Plttston__ ft.miltft fr) 

Pee*.' . tontfiffo Coal. Shnmokin ft fin,no 

Puck" V pair. SH 7 ij 44 c Coal. Char ffaitta 

IkMlrjt, An. Salt, bbl.......$1 ntfiTr'l 7fl 

Butter, roll . I8.7ft20o Straw tun.,ftOO.„7 tkl 

Butter, firkin_ lfiui,l7c. Hay. tun.ti.OuToifi.00 

Cheese. OS'injIOn. Wool, V lb. fiOqn/iOo 

Lard, tried. WSmtlOc, Whltedsh, halfhhl 3 2ft,- 3 SO 

Tallow, rough.... 6 f»(n:«> 4 C. Codfish, quintal,... 4 A 0 @fi. 2 ft 

Tallow, tried. H/plO.Hc Trout, halfhhl. 3.2fifli8.ft0 

Til K 1’ROVIMION MARKKTH. 

NKW VoitK, Ocr 27 Ft.oifit The market, heavy and un 
Settled atitl may he quoted liV(H26e. lower, with only a very mod- 
era 1 e Im .in*** doing for e sport and home youstimptioij At (Im 
close lliere were mi hu\ ersat outside qiiutaljonM. Sales at $fi, 
Sadrs,## for superfine State, $ 6 ,off „ fi .in lor extra State, Jft.Bikti 
ft,Oft for superfine Western ,$«,Ifttufl.BB fin common to medium 
extia Western, $7.0tvn 7,iu lot shipping hrauds extra roumi 
hooped Him), ami $7,20 ,r ; 8,76 |h( trade brands tlo.- the market 
dosing heavy Canadian Hour dull and lower, wiili » moderate 
demand; sales at NUN'- 0,30 for "omnum, and $0.4O(u 8,00 for good 
to choice extra Rvo (lour continuesquiet and steady at $3,40(<d 
4,Hi) tor inferior to choice Corn meal steady, sales al $4.oc<riil. 
00 for Brandywine, $4,00 for Marsh’* caloric, and $3,6fttiv3,70 
lor Jersey 

Grain Wheal market opened heavy and closed dull, and 
may he quoted if luwnr, with only a moderate lurslnesc doing 
for export and home consumption. Sains Chicago spring ni 
l,lft'!l.23; Milwaukee club al H.Artll.W, amber Iowa at $l. 20 ,u 
1,31, winter reil Western, at $l,3(fii 1.80, amber Michigan at $ 1 . 
40, and while Michigan at. fl.ftOnil,06 Itve quiet ami xteady , 
aales nominal at 84 a 87c (or Stale, ami Wi'stern al 7lVn80c. Kai 
ley Steady uml quiet; sales Stale al $1,3*1 Barley 'mall quiet; 
gales nominal at $i,fill Pens are quiet, sales Canada at $1.16 
Corn -trill <•* and mat kid l<-higher, wjlli a good ileniiind forex 
port mid home consumption, sales at fi'i iftlc tor slopping mix 
mi Western, AluliOKo for Ksstnrn; 67m llSr for damaged and heat¬ 
ed Western, 74c Tor prime yellow We .Inn and 76c for while 
We fern Oats itt moderate demand, sales at ftftuftOu for ucw 
ami ft/r tor old leru.y, Oamiila, Western ami Stale. 

Pioivimoi.vs Pork steady, mil), tmttlorale business; sales al 
$13,31 V, el3,373* for mess, H'.t.fttt i I,3,00 for prime mess, $12, 2fru 
12 , 2 t lor prime, $ 12 , 2 ft hit thin tipi -s, and $14,fill for clear Beef 
rule steady, sales ai Ift (KJini’f,mi far collutrv prim*-; $8MI0.7ftfor 
country mess , $12/-7)13,7ft for le pm-.ki-d do; $ 1 . 3 ,fid a 14,26 for 
extra mess Prime mess beef rules dull and nominal Beef 
hams steady am) in moderate demand miles at Slftprlii for old 
and new. Cut meats m light 'ouinml ami firm; sales at 4 .t$«n 4 Ji 
for Western ami oily shoulders, Tkf-i 7’,i- fin hams. Smoked 
meals steady ami umtlmnged Bacon side* mnrenctlvn, sales at 
7anlbrf iiniherlanrt cut middies lhWc for nlnn t a ear. ami long 
ch at fur Pen. and ,/nn at 8 *%,,tfilc Card market more active 
hut lower, sales at in.Vi&lle for No I choice, including 4,7750 
luds hu sol .Ian on private terms Butler rules uteadv 
and Mini, l 6 t(U$c [to Ohio, aod 22 m 24r for State Cheese to lee 
Ft-OAily aimjri (food 'laimim!, ’ fl'-wfllle for pollution to choice. 

AhmK'^ Firm, anmll at $r, 64 )^ 7 ,ror Rota, and *7, 

6234 PuartA 

lines Coni lime itt good demand for export and home use, 
with sales or 1 2 s'l.3nii hales new at IHqiVlSc, and very choice 24p>; 
2 ft cent*, c.'isli. In old there have heeu no Inin.actions. 

SKkns — Clover is Inquireu for. hut want of stock prevent* 
operations Timothy 11 quiet, gyi .imi bushels brought $ 1 , 12 , l » 

AI.IIAN V, OoT. 27 - Kboirit and MttAl.-Our market, for llmiv 
is without animation, though price* are unchanged. There 
ceipls eoulinun light and Imhlers firm. 

Common to good State....$fi,4Hfnfi,ftft 

Fancy and extra State,.. . U.Cfic rt.Hft 

Coioomn to good Western. .. fi,76@7,00 

p.xtlti Mu lligan, Wisconsin, fmljana, Ac,. 7,DO u 8 . 2 ft 


Kggs. doyen. 

Honey, box. 

CandleK, tsix. 

Candles, extra.... 


16,26170 

12qiiHo 

12inl2 l 4c 

IF0)14c 


ft.Vilftc. 

10,0 lie 
Auift.Sc. 
fidlrtlc. 
Blip I lie 
4ttfii 741c 
38/ii44c 

IftVilWo 

1«oi,I7c. 

'JHoiHOfl. 


I'Jxti a I Ihip, . g 

Commotl .. ... ti 

Kxlra Canadian, . 7 ' 

IT,. I '.. . 1 f' 


6,7606.26 
fi,7ftS7 00 


' ,u 1 7 

Itxtrn tienesee end city brand*.. 7,600)8 26 

Corn Meal line further Implored in value (id il'ldij |t,i , anil in in 
active request at $1,26,1 1.37 V 

CtiAft There is a modcralo milling inquiry for wheat at 
about nrcvlnus price* Sales State Spring at atnmt $ 1 , 21 . In 
t orn the hUsiltene is confined iiliuuel cxduslvelv to tuxicrl and 
on-ouml Western mi ud Mierij being but little strictly prime in 
be had. sales at ft 71 for dauim'eil. file Cor heated t, 3 c for fall p,, T 
e. ls Itve quiet and nncluiMgcd llar/yy In ut-Llve re,.nest at 
he'h'r prp en, 11 ml at the clnse ruled buoyant The hull, ,.| the 
sale* wen- reported mi p t , hut it was ilmliifiitond m, 'ChlMigi, 
that Im.yers freely nllrri'd $l,lDr„r very oriine lot, „f Can,Milan 
the i.aes id winter, at $1,18, two rowed State id $|..a; i.u ravn’ 
ga, ami $/ 32 for Jnll.unon e.o . four lowed Htntc id tl.JM. t'a,,,, 
^ Wed imp l F*[ Cali 'he market 1 ,< easier and quiet, sales 

IIopm. A further oopdtial ndvanre of lc fi|fi |g qiniUul for 
the Week , hut #0 can learn of no sales having been made at. 
improved prices I lie demand for hop* i, mainly for export 
ami holders are diking I frh 22 c for fair lo choice 1 Bnego. 

Ill, FKAI.4*, Our 27 Ftptm—lo ppidernto demand for home 
end interior trade; -alto Illinois extra at. $rt;,eii, 2 A. dotilde extra 
Mii-luvaii a. #/; double extra while wheal Caoinln .it it’,,7ft t,t„; 
dig ve'i v '’ule't W lil " l/idiami and St. Coins elm, 

Kye l‘ lour - But, little in the market; inquiry inmjcrate, com¬ 
mon to choice quoted at $3.7fi<„ 1,110 

Grain—T im wheal market quiet, hut with little doing; miles 
Sandusky ted winter at$| 20 ; red wlntm Ohio at. $1 20 dosing 
quint anti tnactiTu Corn The market quiet arid mutiinal at fit) 
Fir si 1 and Western mixed, mid U„4Ae fursllglitly warm Oats 
3 lie mai l.ct quiet amt m,i/ tivc, qimleil nominal at 42 , I 3 c. Bat 
ley-I he matket firm, with fair demand at *1,oft* 1 ,mi for Stale 
am) Camilla, stock and receipts light. Ky„ quid and nominal 
At fiAc for houih! nciw No l ^ hicAtfo 

Pka.x In fair demand with light, supply, and nominal at 7io 
ror L> aii Ad a 

c.hnhu™ 1,1 d#niiu ' 1 ' “I $lcl7.V't$4.«2', for fair to 

8 *'';.'’" The market quid, sal,,, mainly at retail Quoted at 
i U “' r ' Vi'li y!" c ' , W 1 lu ' "J ,or fo-ioie Illinois Timothy, and 
wmilatdipF T * luot, T Oluver at $4,ftp a 6,00 Flax 

I'hdv in ion* The market dull traujiictlons mainly at retail 
link lieavy toes , pot k. $11,An. light men pork. $|1 w. Ltm| 
hrin «t, Kc. Hams ami Sh„u Idor* none in tint In, ml* of pa.-k- 
es White lltili end limit tn hall barrels linn at $3 2 fl 6 i) 3 ftj 
uUCit noun In it nuke t uud n«> d^iuiuid for it, 

'14»ltON 14>, Oct 22 CttAis The supplies of Fait Wheat on 
flu- Iiiatki t this week wern hut rmulcrutc; not more than I fttklto 
2.000 hu he spur day being o|te r c(, which so|, at «, t Kr 

SltljpaX Ultl to-day it brought 

*■•««» ” n r, Ar i ht, , lltlT hU iq>lied, and sold readily at 

hUHheUorlnferior 1,1 and 70c to 7&V 


. 1 ... 1 ue 1 • as vet v in in ry ti oqiutul on tip, Min-ct, market 

this week, c id lb. tir ABO to fine, id bushel, lining ... otlored 

tlA rs the quoliiiuius fur oftt* are also in ndvaiice of Inst 
week, they now bring 4-1,• to -Kin |d luislml Then, has been but 
a very Untile,j supply .dieted thill wr.uk l ’ ,M " '’" l 

ftildultc, t V','. , s,r! ,V V'"“' ! !’r l |,MV '’ ll " rl '' 1 lV,r *0me timcpnsl; 

lr Tl ' ' f jirtul for ronnnon, tin.I 0\k: to C.)c. idJorml 

for bUuilc *\VQt1 roarrotrrulD and IVuKHiun blu«M 

i otut(>»«K, a* btinhol.. *$ 7 i ■/-. 

barrH . . 

Butler. Fresh |d (b l . cwcdft 

cEwcod* f'pair. 

I)lick*, V pair,. g (k „ ;t0 

Tttrkqy*, each .. , 

vit.i 6 *n_*, fiirh .. 

QtZxv n..* * * * -6iu.te'20 00 

Straw p tun..11.00®ll.uu 

TIIK CATTIjK 17IAUHKTM. 

NKW VOItK, Out. 21—The current price* for the week at 
all the market* ar« aa follows: 

■si . „s_ BKUr OATTLg. 

Ordl mirv^IilVv’.^ Cwt 


oniiingr-iuifiitv;::::::;:::::. f ' cwl 

inferior utlautyf: 

„„ OOWS AND OAI.VKB 

t^^vzzz~.:::::::zzz: StSe 

VKAb OAbVBB 

First quality .. fi'.uftfiw 

Ordl.mty quality. 4.Sf«iA?, 

Inferior quality,. 4 riKao 

H1IKKH AND DAM UN. 

Prlino quality. .$1 head $ 4 ,fitkV;. 8 1 ftq 

Inf ‘ ! ' rlor <. 2 ,fi<i(aWi,uo 

HWl.NK 

Corn led. ViC,i6 1 « 

Very poor....t 4 

AI.llAN V, Oct. 27 Bkrvks The supply this week is com¬ 
paratively moderate - u fact which is owing In a lu-i, of Hhim 
r-uu'lacil|tic„ rather than to any diminution in the nuwhei 
that, Is being sent forward by Western Im.yiu - Tlie riemami is 
t,ul very active Iheionre less prime enttlu in Itiu yard* ||„. n 

1,1,1 ..k, and for first qua ity ami extra, tint innnirv in cam 

parnl|y„|y brisk at full pn'eet, hut Ihe market ,* dull lor the 
lower grade*, and price* have dropped tfydile () loo n, h 

Thi i r '! ljnwi " i f |H /, ,UI eompiirative Mlatementofre- 
toe car- 1 ' " ° Ter 11111 (jHntrlLl Railroad, ustimuting 16 to 


^ nixivruirup xyi rf $. 

ruad, iMlUmutiuif ltf tf» 


n ... TIiIh week. Iguttweek 

.3,120 3,200 

S!*««P.4,400 6,632 

Hog*.. 


Cor week 
lost year. 
4,048 
M40 
27(1 


Aver weekly Total since Total same 
receipts last year January |. date last year. 

Cattle.3,348 146.437 1 48,8-ift 

Sheep.4,061 173,328 163,188 

Hog*. 2.31 9,086 1,873 

Tu the receipt* of cattle add 100 head, which wore driven in, 
making the tola! ou sale 8,220 
I'KKUta—The following are the ruling price*: 

Thin week. Lost week. 

Premium...$ 0 , 00 , 10,011 $o,no „o,<ki 

Extra. 4,3ft,t,4,76 4,.3ft(u4 80 

First, finality. •l,0U&4,2ft 4,<(>,74,26 

Second quality.S.20C&3.60 3,26,7 3,70 

Third quality.2.6 >(02.66 ,!.A0f/,;2.7fl 

SllKBl* The receipts arc lighter Unit, last week, tint there is 
a slid greater falling off in the demand, and pi ires dropped 12 

(tidftc $ 10 d lb* 

Hook The market opened on Monday last at 4*io<)6c ftir 
heavy rnru fed, a ml closed on Saturday at 4 ;,u 1 1 a •' lor the same 
dencriptlon, it being difficult to reallyo the outside figure for tin, 
best lot. The sales at Smith $ Brow n'a yards during the week 
foot up 8,‘)ikl head 

RIIIUIITU3, Out. 23 - At market, 1,700 Reel Cattle, SftO 
Store* fi2,io Sheep and I gun be, .as, Swine 
BKy.rCATTb* —rrii-es, extra, $fi,7.V.rsl,isl; first quality, $8,60C^ 
0,00, second do, *tl.26-> 0 . 00 , third do, $4,6<Ka)6,IK). 

VVnkMNO OxgN iVooe 

Mii.oh Cows —742 , Pi common, $I9('i20 

Vkad Cadvkh - $i).nn„-0,00 

STOBKH -Vearlillg, $8,OU09.OO; Two years old, $I4(Olfi; Throe 
M»i, *17^ !',♦ 

HiIiKh OSQJTo 47 Tb. Tallow - 6\Ce)7c 
Pai.rti $l,,„ku l,26, each Calf Skins—HiWflc ?> lb. 

Siikki- and I,a sum - $2,6tK’,i2,76. exit,i, $3 000)3,78. 
dwixv. - -Stores, wholesale, 0 unde, retail, Ouitlo. Fat flogs, 
nodreseed, uoue Still-fed. none. Spring Pig*, 4 (uglc, retail 
OftftOo 

(IAMIIKIIMJF, OPT 22 At market 2,t!)fi Cattle ahmit l“00 
Beeves, ami 8:»'. Stores, consisting of Winking Oxen, Cows, and 
me, two and three years old, 

M *k« gr Bbrs^ Extra (including nothing hut the best large 
f*t stall fed Oxen) $ti,'0 ,n6.7B first, quality, S'l.lkl o t’,,26, second 
to, Bfl.SV-rll.ilO, third ,fi,. $4,00u'0,on ordinary, $ -g) 

WonkiNti OiKji, )() pair $Mtr„)itk). 

Cow* A ftp CAbVSH- $22. f28 r, 4 t 

Htiihkh Vear ling*. $7n)9,iW. Two years old, $140416; Three 

year* old, $i7'a p) 

SitKKP AM, T/AM8R 7200 at market, Price* inlota,$2,60(gfl.- 
78 each extra $3,Utifa)4 82 
HiriXB —fi)-J(al7 o»tb Tallow ~7X(am{?.. 

Pm.Te - $|,., 1,26 CalfSklns 8«i)9n $'fb. 

Trad Cadvkh, from $0.0000,00, 

T4M40NT0, Oct ?g ItRVg -During the week there woa a 
plantifol supply ol beet and mutton, principally from the west 
of Canada. W, notice, howaver, tin, arrival of Home four or five 
load* of cattle irom Chicago, III,mils First-class beef sells at 
$4 tkl $ I nwt, seeond class at $8,811(8; 4,50 p#r cwt, third class or 
inferior at 82,60 to $3,00, 

SlIRKP ill good appl y at $;iui 3.M1 each 
I.AMitK plentyat $l.7,Xo,2.26 each. 

CaI.vkk plenty xnd .sellior freely al. $3,000)1,00 each. 

P«DTS ami (,aM lteg inh sell at 7(Xu)80c cacli Country skin*, 
at 4l)c to Blip, each. 

Hiokn firm u( $6 I|7 Cwt. 

C A Drag I MB sell at 8c *' th 

IVjrk During the week there has been a modorato mipply of 
pork, selling at $3 to $3,30 >.i cwt. <JM,a. 


TIIK WOOL, IUAIIKKTH. 

NKW VORK, Oct 21, A betlor inquiry has prevailed both 
for domesllc and foreign grades, and a higher rnnge has hem, 
oilahlishod fbi the hilirr, owing to the gteat advance in ex 
change and gold, hut each t,| time.- have suffered a violent de 
,-litni Inwards Hie dose and the result ix l|,ai the wool market 
,» quite uimeitled. Bui tin" supply ol all kinds in market I* in 
adequate to the want* ,,f the trade and with the high rate* pr* 
vailing for cotton „ml (Ip, advance in the wool ipm kets abroad, 
liol,lers seem indifferent *,-lle,s, unless at extreme ,atek, know 
log right welt that all the wool- tlist-'.a,, hw obtained will com 
matin extravagant rates this season Tim 'ales are 200,111)0 lbs. 
native fleece at .vtu, Hr lor line, ami fi2p/it,l)e for coarse, and tub 
washed, 26,n<M (>,, pull,,,I it ftftt-uKoc. for super and extra, 600 tbs 
( ulirornU. 4*4 hales Mnsli/a, tn bond, 100 do, Meetiyoon, ami 360 
uOO African, Syrian. Arc.., on private term*. 

Saxony Fleece $1 lb. .«IX<662 

American full-blond Merino. .tiO,o:tf2 

Amerieim halt and three-lontths Merino .(12-, lift 

American Native and quarter Merino.fiAutifi 

Extra nulled .fidoiifiH 

Su peril dm pulle.l.ftftViiftH 

No t pulled .48,0)61) 

Lamb* pullad.—,o.-- 

Calironiin fine, unwawhed..34046 

California common do.20 ki130 

Peruvian washed.AO^nfiO 

Chilian Merino unwashed. 32tn34 

Chilian Muliltx unwashed.32nt)31 

Valparaiso unworthed ..... 19 7 22 

South American Merino nowaslied.28030 

South American Mestiya unwiwthod.20t7ii27 

South American cuinmou washed.26030 

Sooth American Rntro Rios do. 2 fi((ii 27 

South Airmriran unwashed ... ..17(77.19 

South Amerienn Cordova wanned.37,vi 40 

Capa (h>od Hope nnwiuihed.30fa3fl 

East India tvaalie,)...3ft,- 48 

African unwashed.20,-738 

African washed .40,-46 

Mexican unwashed.26030 

Texo* ixiuixi 

Smyrna nnwiuihed.265)33 

Smyrna washed .36046 

Syrian nnwaslmd.23.,i26 

liOst'l’iiN, Octolmr 21 —ljome*tic Wool is very firm, with a 
fair demand 


Saxony ami Mer.. lino, 60006*,' 

Full blood,.6607162 

iy ami blood,.(14 -me 

Common.64,0)66 

Pulled, extra,. r,o,i,70 

Do. superfine....fiOptitUl 

Do. No. 1.4ft O lio 

Do No. a,. .otvinoo 

Western mixed,.66qtli() 


Texa*,.. 

Smyrna, washed,. 

Do unwashed. 

Syrian. 

Osne. 

Crimea,!. 

iJuemiN A.yre*,.... 
Peruvian, washed, 
Canada.. 


.....00(7600 

.,33<i.4ft 

.180.33 

.l«oiC 12 

.2S(,im 

.1.3),i 28 

.... 18,1)66 

.260044 

.6601)60 


AI.llAN v, Oct, 21 During the week too market an»umod a 
firmer lone, and sale* to ;i cofjselorulile extent have been made 
al nearly the higbotd prices old,aim'd during- the season The 
ales leporled sum up 60,, 0‘) lb,, . iipdmllng ft.Otk) lb, super pull 
ed al ikic 2t),ooo tb*. lamb*, and 26,OuO lb- medium Ueece on pri¬ 
vate loriue Ji/unnU. 

IU1FFAMI, Oct 27—The wnol market quiet ami drooping. 
Quoted nominal til a range of BOfifiOOc. for fieeco and pulled. 
Courier, 

TORONTO, Oct. 22. Wool unchanged at 35c Igi lb (Jlol/r. 

I.Ol IsV 1 1,1,1-), Oct. 20. Wool in good demand, with sale* 
washed at 43.u;47,c .Journal 


ill a r r i c b . 

IX this city on the 16th Oct., by Bov. Dr. PraSK, JAM K8 
IIAKT ami ISABELLA GRAHAM, daughter of Edias I’d 
E sq., all of tld.4 city. 


D ici). 


th « 22,1 of Oct . 1802, of disease of tint brain, 
HENRY GAVLOKI), only sou of Wu T. and Emidi M. Kisn- 
NfcDT, aged 3 year*, 8 mouth* and 1ft day*. 

We know him well, a lovely child, 

With rosy ch*ek and laughing eye, 

And voice io fiweut, and look ho mild. 

Wo thought thv bright one could not die. 

He's gone, but oft that circle small, 

\7ill list his little feet to hear, 

And toon sad thought ‘twill bring to all. 

That tMvIgo of grief—the silent tear [ 

In vain a father’* eye will seek 
For HARJtT," in his vaoaot, chair , 

In vain, too, are the mghs that break 
The mother'll heart lie is not there. 

Death always cull* the fairest (lower. 

Ho smile* to nee the bond thus riven, 

Yet (Jon alone could give the power 
To call that loved one home to Heaven. 

Rochester, Oct,, 1862. L, 

New Advertisements. 

AIIVF.RTIBIN4J TKI1.V1H, In Ailvaneo—T hirtv-F|VR 
Cknth a Link, each insertion A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62<i cents per line of space. Spkoiai, Notiokh (fob 
lowing reaiting matter, leaded,) Sixty Ceut* a Line. 

( V WILLS. I have now on hand, in store, sevc 

V 7 ral id the celebrated HiOIttlK Cirmn Mll.b.-t, which I will 
Hell a niiiniifiu-turer,. P r, ce*, transportation added, at the Hem, 
See Sued and Agricultural Wareliouse, Koclmsti'r N V 
___ J. RAPAI..IE, A (Ont. 

m ‘S&'iiuw a . - xjwli «>•< £s, w .a 

I gr Agents Wanted, Sample* sent, post paid, for IS conU. 

( 2 S S 1 r 4 ™ «yKa ndMd 

.3,iKH) Currant hukhe*, I to 4 year* old 
lo.ood Auger * Quince Stuck*, very line. 

For sale at very low rates Address 

Ouediu, N. V., Oct. 2U, 1862. WM. GUN11Y 

< >IC CHBS inis h; l \< $ «, I(> - 

ROE’S PATENT VAT, 

With Cooi-Kit’8 Impuotbmknth, made especially for lama 
(fair ox, with gahkinited iron boOtiri, and holtom* to ihe tin V a is 


SIZES FOB CHEESE FACTORIES. 


10 " by 27' a 
10 '• by 
3 feet by 10, 

3 " II. 

3 " 12, 

3 7-12" 111 


deeper, 


rfi mt "" «IW IA/ 

1 Prices will not he varied from, and noL-su,, 

mterOHt will ho required when credit is given 
I h,--,- Vate are now made of Uni vanized Iron, instead of wood 
whh'h'have , V. , ,“ n? 77”d<T - i-.viu/7t) for tliese large Vats, two of 
faction iarU Ll1 IM l l " * iartt season, and give pml'ect sati*. 

1 .otter* of inquiry promptly answered 

W.Mr.o„. X. N„ Oct K . K r - 


H IQHLY IMPORTANT 
■ <> the Soldiers 

OK THK 

u HI I O N A n 3Vt Y ! 

" -An ounce ol' provontion i« worth a pound ol‘ 
Cure.” 

Nearly all Ihe disease'incldi at to ramp life originate with 
'iMi'aMKt'mont uru] irregularity n| Uh* 0ow*»Ib, hiring t)i« 

\v»N*kortt Jiiiil niOMt MiHo»>ptib|i» | »iri ftl tliM human fynt«*ni, llrxt 
I* wbi«?h -til hohiliM,v!iaviitoHiil>- 

ra #L* ,rl, i* ^ h*rin of nc*(iv«* .mirvico. 

I no boHt wrfipon of (irfom ii y*iu cun Imvi* agalrint all wuch 'Jim* 

IM 

OU. I>A.]VtTaXi 

p*atkj\'t JinnojniJVJiL suwonruns 

a x ti 

MKDICAL SAFR-OUARD COMBINED. 

The Spftrnon <J I'licrnl, mil) tiu» pr!iir)|ial Di^yalHnnn 
and surtfonriM wlio Innc*xAfriinfld 1h<‘ (ortnula »)’«mmlical 
nuHl'Ui’M, imvo rrromini*nd»»t| jf.** o-'* h.v Un* (luinu 

<V it /t Co , )»uvi* m<nt)i« right 

to h i * 11 trim “SAKK r,iumr in the Halted Stat**, and tlmr 
V n 7*\ v H‘HimGvoliirwiJ mulrr t)m UfiDtllllendeiice of ait 

a,hie I'll l Kliqao. anq ai rang- toeols luive been toa le ft, place 
'hem within the leach of every tJoiou "iblier Aa Agency hu* 
been estiihli-tied in I'liltadglphui, New York, ami Boitoti where 
soldier* tn this vicinity, about to depart for thu war, cun lei 
supplied. 

• V" more s|i/u-»prlnfr prenent ran be marie to a 
Sultller than a .Heritrateri Safe « tjuarri ! /-,’ ver if 

man ehoulri hare one. 

The attention of Soldiers, an I friends of Holdiers, i* respect- 
fully aouiateil to this new Invention. 

Thousandn i,f livos rnny bn saved by its 
timely use. 

TRIOR ACOOHnixi; TO *IV,H. 

No. i, 91-ant No. a, #i t No. a, ao cmi*. 

Sent by Mail or Express, to any mlrlress, on the receipt of the 
price, including ponlage i( by mail t’o*ta«e on No l,2Hcts., 
No 2 , 1ft ct*. No. 3. lo e.ts Liberal coiuml*i.ion allowed agent* 
ami persons forming chibs. 

N R. Noui'nr* vetiiiinc unit"* stamped Da D Evans, 
i ir Doscrlptive Circn'orv • •• nt f «*e. send orders To 

42. 4a. KVAN-s iV 4'4>., Ageots lor ilo-II ultcd States, 
No. 43fl t.liestniit 81 . I'hibutelphia, No 212 Broiulway, N York, 
..N"-8,i WafthingloiiS.i,, Boston At-o, tor xalc by Dealer* in 
Military lirinda, ami llriiggists. 

Eutoied iicc.iirdlng to Act. Of Congress, in the year 1862, by 
Okoiiok ll Ftanh, In the l.'ierk'a ollh-e of toe District Court, 
for the Eaeti-ro District of l‘"tiu«jlvnni*. 

•TO U EVaN.A A CO.. oontimiB* in linriBofore, to (111 
promptly, all order* for hooks, puhIMicd in the Unttoa States, 
on the receipt, of the advert,non) price. Semi nil iHiok orders to 
II. I). Etanh. 439 ChOKtniit St,, Ptiiladeliihla. Pa 

r pHB HVIDEPEMDEPiJT, 

KDiTKD nr 

IJ RNRT w A it H II K E V IIEtt, 

IS A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 

ANI) A REAL NEWSPAPER. 

IT A WORD* [TB liKApKH* : 

Fair and thonghlful editorial diseussions of the most import¬ 
ant facta amt occurrence* and mtorunU of thl* nation and of thu 
WO) hi 

A Domprehemdro rccoril of (act.H, moo ami movemont* of (ho 
Religion* World. 

A full ami careful weekly history of too progress of the 
Rebellion. 

Ample chronicle* of the Important general n«w*. horn* and 
foreign, 

Fair ami careful accounts of new hooks, rnadn on the express 
principle nr serving as a hale gu do to buyer*. 

Interesting col respnmlem-e Irom Washington, from the West, 
froui the Army, fiom Abroad. 

Six column' awm-kul carefully aeloctcit mutter for Family 
Reading, lining prose and poetry, kmteu to interest botli the 
Old People Amt the Voting People 
A full chronicle of the progrceii ofhU“in«S ' and of the currant 
prices of merchandise, produce and live Htoek in Now York 
City. 

ONE SERMON EVERY WEEK 

II T 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

thk roDT.owigq hu imiixt wit it kiim ahh stkoiai. ooa 
Tkirbtokm to its ooi.om.vh : 

Maa IIariukt BKitonttK StOWh, 

Kkv. Tiiicouiikr L. Covdkii, 

Rj£V. RCIIIKRT M. IlATVIMI.n, 

RlfV. CltOIKiK B, Cult I-. Tit It, 

11 Oil A UK (JlUtKDKY, 

Hayakd Tati.ob, 

JllllK tx, WlIITTlKK. 

TK.ttSlH -$2 per annum, paid in advance. Specimen num¬ 
ber nonlgruli*. JOSEPH It. BICIIAKDS, Ppiii.ihiikk, 

668-91 No. 6 lloeltmtui Street, Now York. 

FOR BALM BY NEWS AGENTS. 

THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 

IS A RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
NEWSPAPER, 

PDBUSIIKD ON A D01.IBLB 8UKET, SO AS TO BE 
KAHfLT SKI*A BATED INTO 

TWO DISTINCT D A1‘ Elis. 

In Religion it is free from Hecluriuitism, and give* a full, fair 
and impartial report every week of all mattci'A ol general 
uileraat 

IN ALL THE DENOMINATIONS. 

to Politic* it i* entirely free from party relutmnivnr allinilios, 
disousHing grout |irl«ciples with Ircmloiii and candor, ami giving 
(ho fnllcNt uml lutiisf iiiteUigencu id all the movamenL'i uf tliu 
day. 

IT BDPI’ORTB THE GOVERNMENT WITH VIGOR, 
FlUEHTY AND y.KAL, IN ITS EFFORTS TO 

CIUJMII TIIK IMCItELLlON, 

and restore the Union, and preserve the Gountitutfon. Itcriti- 
cisoawitli freedom whntevei lueuiure* are not adapted to th$ac- 
coiupliMhnient ol these end*; but ii> ntiiaor piirpoee, Irom the 
begioniog of thu war, lias been, ami will be. to uphold the 
hand* and strengthen Ihe heart of Uni tiovorumeul, while it 
[mt* forth it* energies to protect u* against the most unholy 
ridiullion that ever dfetuvood the peace ol any country 
The New York Observer i* the most cnmpleto family nows- 
p&por 

IN THE WORLD, 

In tiie variety of jU Departments, 

In the I’m Hut 1 ** of it* Information, 

In (die extent of itn I envspomlem-e, 

la too mull tier ol mind* unlisted in it* Editorial and other 
column*, 

III tlie amount of money expended in procuring material* to 
enrich and adorn it* pact-*, 

In the healthful, religious, conservative, genial tono that por- 
Tud'.'.s the paper. 

In ita store* of anocdole, biography, poetry, science, art, and 
genu nil literature, it will Hlrlre to exceed every oilier weekly 
uewMpaper. 

4 J It EA T INDU V K.U ENT8. 

The Proprietor* of the New York Observer oiler too following 
valuable premium* for 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Is At,i, OAHKa, the NKW hI'iihckiokh* m list Or lltoxn who have 
not in their own or other i' name* W-.al/v: pajmr durum the in ut 
iicai -. 

To niiiiistiti'H iiml Oiliora. 

Tils Annals of the American Pulpit, by Bey. WIDI,|AM Id. 
Bl-RAUUK, i). O , are comprised in seyon large octavo volumes 
rut.: 

Congtegatioual.. .2 volumes, 

Presbyterian.,,...,.. . 2 do 

Methodist. ..1 volume. 

Episcopal. 1 do 

Baptist. 1 do 

Thoy contain the biography of moro than a thousand raint'H- 
tcra. anil a history of each denomination, with a staterm nt of 
it* doctrinal vo ws, making a complete library or religion* biog¬ 
raphy and history, Thu lives of them- imiiialur* are inter¬ 
spersed with memorable anecdote* und incident*, and Ulus- 
tiAtfjil by lulteiM Iron* ntj^t ivm non uni] vinrn 

rt)UfJonu»f tin* Yolumr* an uioxharutibl** huuicu of luxtruction 
uud on terrain 

Thf PiiblfHfiarh' prioofor tho neven ?olnim*s 1*118,00. Wcj will 
furmnli Uui whole KiO, to tliu order ol* tiny poi>on nt wil) hoikI 
MiDiJ I1N HUbfvCriIfOTi Wlttl lfi« J/UYUHtnC fOP Ollti 

year, or any two volumes lor four new subscribers or any one 
volume lot two new Btibacribers, In ail caiea the money ($2 7*) 
fur each subamiher) roust be paid in advance 

To Kuiineia iihi! (HIici-m. 

Wn will furulrli the wlmla sot of the following work* to any 
oue who will semi ,„. w subscriber* with payment of 

$2,60 tu advance on each for oue year vl/.. 

American Farmnr's Encyclopedia . $4 00 

Allen* ill. 1, ) American Farm Book ' | oo 

Allen |j. F|*ki on Ihe Culture of to* Grape,. i do 

Bury* Fruit Garden. ..| 

Boussiugault'n Kura] Economy . ' " " j 

Hi idgeuiuii M Youijg Ganjenci’s A - (Slant.' | ftp 

liulsi,’* American fflowcr (lurdon Directory. ” 126 

Comprehensive Farm Uncord. s, w 

Dadd ii ftlmlni ii llorsi' Doctor.... 1 ixj 

Dadd’* American CutUe Doctor. .j qq 

Dana's Muck Manual . j fin 

French* Farm Drainage.| w 

(Jarllck'ii Fish Culture. ..' j yq 

llerlieii * Hint* lo llorse Kc per* _ "**’*. | ^5 

Warder'* Hedges uud Evwgreeu*. . j qy 

To any oue sending us ten new *ub*o.rlli»r* and advance pay- 
mci.it I'll cii' h, one year, we will hen,I t!m Fttrmor’* Fuercin- 
peilia, Fur in Beroro, unit any five oilier book* on the lint or 
the entire list, except tint Encyclopedia and Record, 

''Or Ovc new subscriber*, with payment in advance, we will 
semi tlie hill im.) » Knc.vclopediu ami Farm Reeoro, or any other 
(lvo books in the list. 

For four new lulmcrlbor* and [inyment, ihe Encyclopedia a-el 
any book lino, th»li $.3 

I or k r t * ,We lluW hsorihuffl, the Farm Record ami any dollar I 


l'of two new Mihsorihers, any two book* in the list cost 
luitf than riicli A rut for ouo row «ubj»cribor auv lionk 
Costing hi.r* tiiao $3 mt the list. 

Tliuso bonk* tvill he sent, by iniiil or expreN*, at tho option or 
expense u| the aiiIisi lihur* 

Every evoning devoted to oanvaxsiog may seettrooneor more 
of these volumes. tjqj 

They are among, tlie most practical work* now pnhli*hfil ou 
the !,object t fr«at.i-D With thin collection of houlcn in Ins libra 
ry, neither tho koginuur, nor the more advanced farmer need 
go further for instruction desired in any branch of his porxuits. 

They are Imre placed within the reach of every young nuai tn 
the country. wuhinU a dollar m money. 

Specimen coptuh of the paper sent froo to any inldre * 
SIDNEY E. MORSE. Jh , * CO.. 

06s ’ st 1'ubUnhor*, New York. 


^AYTJOA BLACK DUCKS, 

A. If D 

Bronze TnrRios 

fan h\j,h nr 

- m _JOHN R. PAGE, Sonnett, N, T. 


A HKAUTIKUL mi(!R(W(!OPK, iHiijinlfylii* 

‘ rjvo Hundred times fiir toienty-eight rents! mi silver ) 
Ji IVK, of different powers, $ 1,110 Mailed tree Addrens 
B<l7 -" r. M. no wKN, Box 220. Boston. Moss. 

A/t ILLIK KN’M STKNCII, l*A »I IMI l,KT-Shows 
1VJ_ now any activ# person cau make eioney rapidly. Sent 
Address D t. Mil,I.IKEN. 

'*88 Editor " Monitor," Brandon, Vt 


^ r * K ^i^i'lum stocks,ru3 r 7^> r MONTH I want to unite A.ik.vth In every 
Dansytllo, Oct .maL (067'2t) R fl. CLARK & CO, ,M ’ U * W,Mr 

IMdAVVlIII'l-lli,.., . * 662 121 s. MADIAON l If red Melee 


I ) 'y ,V * { *■' J’.** At’ICF 1 N KS, t’K'in $8 to $26 0 100 

.1 t Concord l.rupe Vines, from $6 In Jlft ft) IDO. 

Diana Otapu Vines fron, $.-, i„ x; „ K , 

W- B IHUfHUDAV, Nowhnrgh, N V. 

I MPORTANT TO FARMERS and CIDER-MAKERS 

»<>•i ».r»"“"rrcibur 


gen nine receipts for tuak iug Cham iiagiic 1 'iilcr, with i ui [eirlan t 
'Urectiona i'KTFB JORaLEMON. Belly,if*. .New Jerwy 

f lAKK LWJ K MOItHIW WANTUff! ... 

* 0, *6 f » f l*. hem Is well ep; long range in notion weight 
• levoi 1 to twelve hundred; age, seven to eight vest* Id luinila 
high Any parson haring a sound pair of horae* lor ale at 
bwennjf the description will oleaet addio** • ** 

GEO A. PRINCE, Buffalo. N. Y. 

H A If PON xV, :>l IliljKN KR iva* awar<li*il the h'irxl 
Premium, ur the Slate Fait, ,..1 for., Niulx. u,,, , ln-l 
ei.au ( i , l'"S ,»"d Chapplntf Axes. l\r*t premium on l „ r . 
Nfti ItinU. 

All kinds of JfA'i 7/,4 A’/f'.S" TOOLS. Ah'Ulf'IJI VUU U IM 
*f A J C ° ^^ kem-rully, at the Old Stand, 
first hut bung west or Mam St. Rouge. Uoohester. N V Ali 
article *ol OHr maonfaeture warranted fifift,iSt 

YY I L L I A M CO 2C ~ 

Draper and r I' , nilg»i*, 

HI 1'HOJYT HTHIWT, KOCnESTKH, JY, I*. 

J->EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wheeler & Wilson Maniif cturing Co. 

Were awarded tlm First Proniltlut at tho Great International 
Exhibition, Louden, 1*62 

1‘rlnctpal Ollier) SiOti Itroaritcai/) .AVir 1 
**8 (4- W. IMBHI.IC, Aar,it, Hneheator, N. V. 

^HOICE NATIVK AND FOREIGN 

GVrn-po Vinos. 

11 ®?’l ”(r.'r r.n sale * large stock of Native ami Foreign 

rarttMt “«* rao,t ’ rillui ‘ bln Wfo- 

««4m ,lar “"' .. e. LENK A 00„ 

vx ’ _ Humboldt Nurserios, Toledo. Ohio. 

Ti 1 „ -A. ^ 73/1 Fl H, K 1 

T Your Son* need a Bdanviittn Eni'DATtotV; without it. they 
' K«anilliit-tiers -lid before them, hut 
l L 7^ w W ,ut I""' 1 ' 'b*'-ruotIon, intelligently, methmli 

(•ally, or aci-u lately, set, about tho succesHfiil primecutlun of that 
especially close husloess, Mudorn Agrlcnlliirn There is one 
Institution in th* country, and hut one. where students an- 
hm-mighly trained, mh «ve|| a* theoretically taaght whore 8 to 
12 weeks attendance secures a perfect knowledge ol’every leg.il 
ferm of pieced ere in every knuwn hranc.ti „l enterprise', and a 
ready aptitude or skill 10 practical business matter*. 

km onnatiiin, mbliees the Principal of •' K<ptmanx Model 
Mercantile College” Rochester, N Y 662 8t 

Jj 1 ah IVI S O Irt SA.JL.RI. 

BENNETT & BANCKER, 

ATTORNBYS AT LAW AM) KRAI, B8TATB AGENTS, 

Jfffikwm, Mioliijfjm, 

Have for sale some of t.|,e choicest Fa anti,vn Lanob tn the State 
'n-uORHutjpally in the Counties of Junknon, 
Eahm and Ingham Maid hinds are mostly Improved farms ol 
from forty to u„e thonnand acres, well Incated, and will be sold 
at reasonable rate* 

Persons wishing to pilrcbase (arms In the West, would do well 
ro cal^ipon or imimI*' o{’ KJiid Mrm lw*rnre puniluLHin^ Mlnnwhoro 
fr W. IStLrvNKTr ir n vr'iriri) 


E BANCKER 


To Dairymen, 

TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE JCOlt BALE: 

Fruits, dry and Rreon, 

Rutter, Cheese, 

I -arrl, Ilani*. 

Kjvjvh, Poultry, 

CJume, Vejretahles, 

B'loar, <3 rain, 

Hei-ds, *Sc<’., Jlcc.t 

Can have them weU sold al tho highest prlcoa in New York, 
with fall cash returns ulwaya within Ten Uayt of their reaching 
the city, by forwarding thorn to the CouimiHgiou Hou»e for 
Country Produce, of 

JOSIAII C’AUI’KNTICIt, 

3 2 Jay <fr««|, JYeto It'vrk. 

N. IL—Tlie advertiser ha* had aim mlaot experience in this busi¬ 
ness, and trust* that he will conUnue'to merit patronage by the 
most careful attention to tlie interests of his patrons. The arti¬ 
cles are taken charge of on their arrival, ami carefully (Deposed 
of, promptly, to good '-ohL, customer*, nod cash returns made 
immediately to the owner. (The highust charge mmle lor re¬ 
ceiving and aelling bt five per cent ) 

A New York Wuekly Frlc.o Current Is Issued by J Carpenter, 
which i* sent free to all hi* patrons A specimen copy -ont free 
to any de*iring it. A trial will prove the above fact*. For abun¬ 
dant reference* os to responsibility, integrity. Ac., see tho 
"Price Current." 

U7~ Cash advanced on consignment* of Produce. Cash paid 
fur BUTTER in large or small quantity* 

SEND M’ 01 1 

A. F It JU M COPY 

O g 

P R I CI K K O II I?, It E N T , 

AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 

TO 

JO.HIAll tlAILPKNTEU, 

No. BU .1 iey Sfreel, N«w Yorlc. 


ASON 


Jr! A JSto IL, I JNT 


HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Warranted the bkst i.vstdp vm.-rn. of the do** in the world. 
See Catalogue* containing testimony to their Mlp.-rlority from 
the most eminent loiiticiao* Cunstantly nxliibitod ir, I'.ompe- 
tition with iiiHt.ruiniMtU of Dio othoi bunt fnakont, th»»y hnvo 
novor, in a HlUftju luKUur.it, futlml to taUo the )»iy:hoKt priz<i Tho 
only Goi.rr Mkii.u, ever awarded to reed in Iriieieots 11 , this 
country mu* to one of these, Price* of Harmoniums, (nt which 
several new style* are now flr»t offered,) $60 tn Wild each; of 
Mclodenn*. $46 to $2iN) each New York ware-rooms, at Nos. 6 
At 7 Mercer Mr.., where dealers are supplied at ihe same [-rices as 
from the factory, by MASON BROTHERS, Agents 


BROTHERS, Agents 


r f0 GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 

CllJl.|)|M7tIl Sj)l*H4rue, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y„ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


mm 




DM * ^ 


.M 


“BOOTHS COMPOUND SHAKER.” 

For separating Wats, Barley, arid other foreign substances from 
Wheat, it i* the iikst, aiMPLKH'r, riiiKAi'KMT ami only Machine 
ever invented, t.liat thoroughly accomplishes this desired end 
It cleans Irom Ifto to 200 bushels per day, and a hoy cau operate 
It, and its exceeding 

LOW IMAICM 

Brings it within the reach of overv Fanner On receipt of 
MIX DOLLARS, a Machine fwlrh printed iiistruction* for oper¬ 
ating.) will he shipped a* directed Those wishing to engage in 
the sale of the machine ami pun-having by Oi« dozen, will have 
a fair discount made to them. All order* lo im nddresstej fr. 

4)11 A M’lf AI. uK, Ito, hr.U r, N. V„ 

688-lSt Sole Manufacturer' 


_M. M A111.40.N, Alfred. Maine 

U ) ,C\, * i'Vl'I 1 ! Wo want Agents at Sixty 

,im ) ■ > Dollars a month ami all expense* paid, in *oll our 
new < i.otiikm WltrftOKKS. llRIKJITAt BpiivkIIH, ami 12 other 
new a rticles. Address Mll tW ,k CLARK, Bi.idnford, Maine. 

I ) 1(1 .-\ C 1 I I ’1' I f, IE lEfS.—*26,000 one year old. from 
J_ bud. very torifty ami fine, at #/■*) per thousand. 

Addle** f.ENK * EO,. 

oM-9t ffutnbolilt NuumpH^h, T«>IetIo» Olifo. 

] j KI.I* NKKDKD, \ M» QKl-P AT HAM). 

1 1 II4»W T4> MANOFAUTITItn FIIIK-WOOD. 

II O LAKE, ol Oharlotte Oeuter, N. Y manufacture* a ino- 
elilit" lor $ 110 , run by two hov«t«s. that ivlll saw 7 cords of wood 
|K5T lionr, IVotTi tho Ini; SpihI for u Circular which will print you 
In r<.‘Kur*l to Uii*tfno<l uiuchino. MM M 

r I ft If I’, IN A N IJ MKRDI-ING HTOCKM. JOHN 

I GoUNDRY, tformerly Biuhtoi, A- Wii.i.jamh,) Dansville, 
isiviuKton Co., rs. v., inviton tliu attention of 

Finn to th, Niirwrymon and Dtalers, 

Im hi* fine stork o! IVne, I'lum, -lod Apple H,.,.«||loir-. AI*o 

2 .year old Standard and Dvvut I Pear Tree* of lending varieties, 

which lie offer* lor the Full and Spring trade, cheap for cash 
6"8 '.it | JOHN (lOUNllRY, Bans vi Itn, Ltv, Oo . N. Y 

r | 1 HK <-i 1 « » VH NUKHEK> r . Trit! 

I JOHN A KENNIOorr, Tm( Gkovi; P O . COOK Oo , It- 
1 .HVOI 8 , Mtill sells all liliid* of Nursery shark, suiteil to tlie Norto- 
ivesl kruit, 1 hnnmenljil am] Tiitilsi, rrsti* Mplendi'i Evkk- 
0RKE.V8, anrn to live ".Small Fruits," of tin best sort*, near 100 
• ariytle* o( hardy 81,rnlrs and Flow-i-ring Plant*.-and some that 
are tender. Per Plant, Asparagus Root*, Ac., all “ foment ami 
good, and at rats-s tmsed on thl, price ol' far,,, nroducts aud la- 
hor —nearly all -it an average of less than hall the prices of S 
year* ago f Packing extra, warranted safe Terms except to 
know,- customer*, Cash urilli the order Priced 1,1*1* ami infor¬ 
mation gllKK. eg ,u f 

| MI'ROVEH HUT T E It TACKAGE, 
1 PATENTS MICIT. *, 1»4I#. 

Thl* I* a cheap ami -lumhle Parkngo, *0 constructed with a 
lining of MIOrt on tint ltisble, n.t to secure ill (lie advantage* of 
gloss, with the light,-I'M and durability of a wooden package. 

It will pre-terve the butter betlerthan tab* or tlrUuis, a< ther* 
Is No ferns from Soak age. ami the butler is not, spoilt, hr coming 
in contact with the wood 

The us,, of iliia Package will 'ceurn In tho Dairymen pay for 
the Package or it* return, and It can he cleansed as easily a* a 
Stone or Gla-s .far, and can lie used lor years until worn out, 
thus waving the expense el new Package* every nonwon. 

I if" state, County, and Town Rights for sale by 

A. T. l*KCtK, Patentee. 
Scott,, N, Y , Merit 24, 1.802, tAft -124 


rpi- 


ties a(, Low 


t, I’afcnlecw 

666-12) 

’l’ices. 


OCR STOCK FOR FALL IM VERY EXTENSIVE, and in 
quality the VERY BEST We give prices below, and lor par¬ 
ticulars invito you to send for our Catalogue. Price* per 1000 
as tallows, and most things at samo rate per 100 . 

Apple Treed, 6 to 8 feet, rtne, $•)■-; 4 to 8 feet, $ 20 . 
Standard Fuar, 6 toH ft, extra, $250; 4 to 0 ft. No. 1, $200. 
Dwarf Fear, very extra, $ 2 ( 8 ); No. 1 , $130. 

Standard Uhorry, very ext™, $00; Dwarf, $70. 

Flum, large stock, and beat in State, $200 
Plum, No. 2 , $100. 

Peach, No 1, $50; No. 2, $25. 

Hornet Kadpberry, fine stock, $fi ’|fi 100 . 

Apple SoedllnRH, $3; Norway Spruce, Arbor Vito), Anger 
and Orange Quince stool*, cheap. 

II. HOIJTIIW 14)14 A HON, Dansville, Lir. Co .N. Y. 


A M. 1C H 


T K It U Y 

DHAI.KK 8 IM 


O <)., 


8T0VES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket ami Table Cutlery and House Far- 
ninhing Hardware of evory description 

A 1 jSMO, 

Manufacturers of KED/.IR'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerator*, 
and Thermometer*, ami dealer in Tin, Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron. 
fra , Ac.. 51* .it «l Stole Street, Rochostoi, N Y 

QR0CER1KS, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, Ate. 
TVL. J. MONROE, 

WUOl.KdAhK AND IIMTAIt. 

GROCEU AND COMM1HS1UN HIJti'IIANT, 

OO Dutlnlo Street., Roohe-wke-r, N. Y. 

Ai.ho, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoee, 
Green and Dried Fruit*, Ate I -Jr Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Me-lioiual i-urpose* |640 


c, 

Forei 


B . 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

KXIODITION xtul 8AI.K8 ROOMS 
No. 634 Broadway, near Bleelter Street, Now York. 

Am. kind* of new, rare, and Seedling Plants, Fruits, Flower*. 
Tree,, Vines,, 8 hrubs, ftps.; Iron, Wire and Ro-tic Work, French, 
English ami American Glar* ; Patent Hunters; Foreign and 
American Book*. Magazines, I'apur*, Plates, Designs, Drawing*, 
Ate All Horticultural Novelties, a* soon as u-ti-mhiced 
I F~ All orders, Arc , will receive thu personal attention ofthe 
Proprietor. 663-tf 

r P H B U N I V E R H A. X, 
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Clothes Wringer. 

It i* the Orlglunl uud only Ucnulne unit liellnble Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all other* in 

Strength uf Krnimft I 

Capacity for Pri-anare! 

Power of Action! 

WE CHALLENGE THE WORLDI 

Wo Doly All Compotition! 

We invite a fair comparison with any other Wringer, and will 
show, by positive proof and actual ilenmnstrut-ion, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will finish work that 
“Selfadjusting" Machine* and other cheap apologies for 
Wringer* have left undone, and will easily pres* water from 
articles on which they have done their best! Ik top po.v't hh- 

hUiVM IT. THV IT 

We ask mine to buv without a thorough test, for which abun- 
daot oi-purtuuity will bo given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 

C A N V A H N K R N WANTED. 

To men who have had experiunca a* oanvassor*, or any who 
WOWd like to engage In the sale of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducement* will he offered and good territory 
given them (they [laying nothing for tile I'atoqt Right) in which 
they shall have tho exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JIIL4I N IVES A fO., itonernl Agent*, 

683 P. O Box .31 10 , 346 Broadway, New York, 

bold by SfiKOUt, Cxjvvahhkk* throughout the land 

A LLIN, V\ v TERN Ac ( < ». , 

hajvkh n e~t , 

55 IIiltlillo Nr., Oppontlo the Knglo Hotel, 

ROCHKS'rKlTt, N. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U. S. seven and three-tenth* per cent. 
Bonds, due August 19tti. 1802, paid at. their Banking Office, on 
presentation 

Highest premium paid for gold, *ilver, Canada currency, and 
U. S. Don win'I Nolan, of old tMwun 
Interest paid on special deposit* Sight, draft* on England 
and Ireland in Hum* to *uit, 648-26t 


l ) KCICIV KR’N SALli OK NURSERY STOCK- 

1 V The iindersigned, appointed receiver of the Nurse-yStock 
«.»! Him IhIw firiu f»f fiUKOOUV k (inuiHMITll, now oflorH thn Nitmo 
tor-Hfu to I ' 941 ^ nl ftn<l Notary mm» 

Tin' Mtfick conniKtH of forty thouinn*! Dnnrf 80,000 

SuuiiianiH ; ; J'i.OJHJ Appl** Ttf'vg , anil a larif# 

vanity of Rvoiviwiih amJ UrnaiiHtntal »hnit}n. oo th«< \nUs (arm 

"r -J AMl(H H liKKOOHY, lk'ij« flllint/ t|jf» Nill MWV of Kl.r.WAN OMtt 

.k uAitHY, Tb** Pronorty iw an«1 will b6 bo 1<1 low. 

Application wlipnl<| Im miulu at ot)C4» to 

f'A’f’KlOK BAilRY, RncoiTi^r, or to hin Aorent., 
Rochenter, Auk 1,1862. JA£. ii. GKKGORV. 
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ETOAL 1EW-Y0EKER 


UNION VILLAGE SHAKERS, OHIO 


ing of the parents of Foedora. In the meantime, 
she had grown in wisdom arid in beauty. Nothing 
had been neglected to form aright her heart and 
mind. She was then fifteen years old. Each year 
the anniversary of her rescue had been a festive 
day. During one of these re-unions, while Fok- 
dora rehearsed anew the incidents of her child¬ 
hood, and the benefits which her parents of adoption 
had bestowed upon her. passed iti review, they 
heard the report of a gun a short, distance from the 
castle. The wind blew with violence, the snow fell 
in great flakes, and obscured the sky so that one 
could not Fee threo steps before him. “it is some 
lost traveler who asks help, and who is attacked 
by ferocious beasts, for it is impossible that one 
should abandon himself to the pleasures of the 
Chase, at such a time," cried Polowskl aud he com¬ 
manded his men to go in search. He placed him¬ 
self at, the bead of bis attendants, whom he led to the 
forest Some time af ter, they returned to the castle. 
The servants bore upon a litter the body of a 
wounded Russian. Foepoka threw herself before 
her countryman. She dressed his wounds herself. 
He was soon able to express bis thanks to the host 
and hostess of the castle, and to relate his history to 
them. 

<• I am,” said he, “ a merchant of Mohcow. I have 
been on a visit to Varsovia. Leaving the neighbor¬ 
hood, I started to visit a friend who lives at some 
distance. Armed with a gun, I proceeded on foot 
to his castle, where I was belated. The snow (ell in 
great flakes; I became bewildered, and was seeking 
in vain for the road, when 1 saw two men approach, 
of whom I hastened to ask direction. I had no dis¬ 
trust, and quietly awaited their reply, when sud¬ 
denly these two villains rushed upon me, stunning 
me and robbing me of what little money 1 possessed. 

1 uttered a cry; it, was then that one of them fired 
upon me with his pistols, lor they wished to kill me,” 

During the stranger’s recital, Foedora had kept 
her gaze riveted upon him. She seemed to find 
upon his countenance familiar features, without 
being able to tell where she had seen them. Her 
heart beat with violence, and an irresistable impulse 
drew her towards him. Polowski besought his 
guest to relate some of the incidents of the burning 
ol Moscow. The stranger appeared somewhat reluc- 
taut to comply with this request. However, reflect¬ 
ing upon the services which he had received, he 
dare not refuse. Depicting the spectacle of this vast 
conflagration, his voice trembled with lively emo¬ 
tion. But, when ho began to recount his own mis¬ 
fortunes ho shed abundant tears; and, uttering a 
profound sigh, ho said:— 111 Alas! this terrible fire not 
only destroyed a large share of ray fortune, but also 
took away all our happiness—onrmuch loved daugh¬ 
ter. While in the midst of the dreadful disorder, 
excited by the (rightful catastrophe, we sought, my 
wife aud I, to save from the voracity of the flames, 
our most valuable treasures, we lost our child, then 
in her sixth year. Her uiirse had taken her to con¬ 
duct her to the house of a friend who lived in a dis¬ 
tant street, to which the fire had not yet extended. 
But neither the nurse nor the child returned; and 
since the event, ail our inquiries have been fruitless. 
Probably, some building in falling, buried them in 
its ruins.” 

At these words, Foedora, who had listened 
eagerly to all the particulars of the recital, could no 
longer conceal the emotions which if excited within 
her. She threw herself upon the neck ol’ the 
stranger, crying, “0, ray father, my father!” This 
was a touching sight. You will pardon us if we do 
not attempt to describe the joy and happiness with 
which their hearts overflowed. Pen is powerless in 
the face of such a scene. After the first thrill of 
surprise, Foedora related to her lather all those 
miracles to which she owed her safety. The good 
vivandiore was not forgotten in this recital: but 
with what sensibility, what touching expressions ol 
thankfulness, did she acknowledge ail that she owed 
to the benevolence oi the Polish lord who had 
received and treated her as his child. 

In a lew days the Russian recovered. It was 
necessary tor him to leave the castle of Polowski, 
and Foeoora followed him. not without assuring 
her benefactors that her gratitude would cease only 
with her life. They returned to Moscow, where 
their arrival caused a joyous surprise. The history 
of Foedo ra became known. A young Russian lord, 
who occupied a high position in the ranks of the 
army, demanded the young girl in marriage, and 
espoused her. 

Ten years had passed. Poland had proclaimed 
her independence, and the Emperor of the Russians. 
Nicholas, placed an army in the field to crush the 
efforts of this heroic nation. Every one knows the 
issue of this unequal contest. The husband ol 
Foedora had taken a part in this campaign. Foe- 
dora had followed him. Without, stopping to 
review the heart-rending scones of this war, we will 
only say that Varsovia was taken by siege. In this 
terrible day thousands of Poles and Russians 
perished. Towards evening all the superior officers 
of the victorious army went to visit the Battle field, 
where the corpses of the conquerors and the con¬ 
quered lay in confusion. An infinite number of 
wounded groaned among the dead. Moved with 
pity for those to whom Fortune had been contrary, 
the husband of Foedora had those carried to the 
hospitals in whom there yet remained a breath of 
life. After these pious cares, he went still farther 
in this place of death, where, among several corpses 
which they were going to bury, he perceived a 
Polish officer ot high rank, all covered with crosses 
and ornaments. He thought he saw in him some 
sisrns of life, and had him carried to the house where 
Foedora remained. There, every necessary atten¬ 
tion was bestowed upon bim, and slowly recovering 
from his lethargy, the Polish officer opened his eyes. 
Foedora was. seated at the head of the bed, (Sud¬ 
denly she uttered a cry: she had recognized 
Pot.owski 1 

Polowski recovered from his wounds only to be 
plunged into a still more terrible danger. His 
name was placed upon the list of exiles. When 
Foedora was apprised of it, she immediately 
repaired to the Emperor. She embraced his knees f 
and demanded a favor; aud Nicholas, hearing, 
pronounced the pardon ol Polowski. 

IVutield, N. Y. 


THE TWO WORLDS 


The society at Union Village. Warren county, 
Ohio, is worthy of particular note. It is one of the 
largest Shaker societies in the world. It was 
founded in the year 1805. It now numbers near 
000 persons and owns upwards of 4,000 acres of land 
in one body. The soil is remarkably fertile, and the 
surface and scenery beautifully diversified, and the 
locality remarkably healthy. The society here is 
divided into four different “families," located in 
different parts of their domain. Tbe largest family 
numbers near 200 persons, and is called the Cen¬ 
ter, it being tbe residence of their Elder and Elder- 
ess. and where their church is located. The 
••dwelling,” us it is called, where this family eats 
and sleeps, is an immense brick structure, four 
stories high; it fronts 88 feet, and is 108 feet deep; 
it is divided into dining, sleeping, and kitchen 
rooms. In the large cellar underneath is kept the 
milk, aud the butter and cheese apparatus. Their 
butter is churned and cheese made by horse-power; 
their bread is also kneaded in tbe same way. 
Their bread is certainly the best we ever tasted. 
In fact, the dinner they generously prepared for 
our party was one of the most palatable we ever 
enjoyed. The fine fruit, and other seasonable deli¬ 
cacies with which our table was loaded, were such 
as princes might feed upon and be glad. They 
live upon plenty of the very best of every thing 
that is good and healthy. They cultivate none but 
the best fruits, ot which they sell large quantities, 

They have the finest stock we ever saw. Their 
cattle are altogether incomparable. Some of their 
cows give daily from six to eight gallons of the 
richest milk. Such cows they readily sell at from 
Slot! to $200. Calves, from two to four months 
old, they sell at from $50 to $100. They have an 
animal that weighs nearly 3,000 pounds. They 
have a botanical garden of about twelve acres, in 
which they cultivate all the medicinal plants and 
herbs of this climate, which they gather and remove 
to the chemical and medical laboratory, where they 
are dried and prepared in the form of extracts, pow¬ 
ders, Ac., ready tor market. These medicines are 
the purest and best of the kind that can be had, The 
celebrated “Shaker Sarsaparilla” is manufactured 
here, and affords the principal source of their reve¬ 
nue. Their mechanical shops are kept in the neatest 
order, and their work is done in the most system¬ 
atic style. 

They excel in the manufacture of carpets, wood- 
ware, leather, blankets, and various kinds of trinkets 
and fancy articles. We were shown some silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs which were made by them from silk of 
their own production, which were quite equal to the 
European silks. 

Their seed garden is noteworthy. They annually 
put up aud sell about 1.400 boxes of garden seeds, 
each box containing 200 packages of seeds. 

They have now in tbeir domain about 3,000 head 
of sheep, 500 cattle, 100 horses, countless numbers 
of poultry, but no hogs or dogs, the former being to 
them unclean, and the latter useless yelpers.— Day- 
ton Gazette. 


Two worlds there are. To one our eyes we strain— 
Whose magic joys we shall not see again: 

Bright haste of morning veils its glimmering shore, 
Ah, truly breathed we there 
Intoxicating air— 

Glad were cmr hearts in that sweet realm of 
Nevermore. 

The lover there drank her delicious breath, 

Whose love has yielded since to change or death: 

The mother kissed her child, whose days are o'er, 
Alas I too soon have fled 
The irreclaimable dead ; 

We see them—visions strange—amid the 
Nevermore. 

The merry song some maiden used to sing— 

The brown, brown liair that once was wont to cling 
To temples long clay-cold : to the very core 
They strike our weary hearts. 

As some vexed memory starts 
From that long faded land—the realm of 
Nevermore. 

It is perpetual Summer there. But here 
Sadly we may remember rivers clear, 

And harebells quivering on the meadow floor, 

For brighter bells and bluer, 

For tenderer hearts and truer, 

People that happy land—the realm of 
Nevermore. 

Upon the frontier of this shadowy land 
We, pilgrims of eternal sorrow stand: 

What realm lies forward, with its happier store 
Of forests green and deep, 

Of valleys hushed in sleep, 

And lakes most peaceful V ’Tis the land of 
Evermore. 

Very far olT in the marble cities seem— 

Very far oft—beyond our sensual dream— 

Its woods, unruffled by the wild wind's roar: 

Yet docs the turbulent surge 
Howl on its very verge, 

One moment—and we breathe within the 
Evermore. 

They whom we loved and lost so long ago 
Dwell in those cities far from mortal woe— [soar. 
Haunt those fresh woodlands, whence sweet carolings 
Eternal peace have they: 

God wipes their tears away: 

They drink the river of life that flows from 
Evermore. 

Thither we hasten through these regions dim; 

But lo, the wide wings of the Seraphim 
Shine in the sunset I On that joyous shore 
Our enlightened hearts shalL know 
The life of long ago; 

The sorrow burdened past shall fade for 
Evermore. 


IMPORTANCE OP PHOTOGRAPHY 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


The importance of photography in enabling the 
naturalist to represent with accuracy the various 
forms of animal and vegetable life cannot be too 
highly appreciated, both in its relations to art and 
to education. When we consider the vast number 
of species in zoology the noble forms of animated 
nature, whether wild or domesticated, and the ser¬ 
vices which many of them perform as the slaves 
of man, we can hardly attach too much importance 
to their accurate delineation. The Landseers, 
Copes, Andsdells, anil Rosu Bonheurs of tbe pres¬ 
ent day give us fine delineations of the deer, the 
cattle, the dogs, the horses, and other animals 
which are associated with the wants and amusements 
ol' man; but even fine art might derive some 
advantage from their truthful photographs whether 
in plane perspective or in solid relief. When we 
look at the. pictures with which Buffon caricatured 
the world of instinct, we long to possess genuine 
representations of the giraffe, the lion, the tiger, ibe 
elephant, tbe gorilla, and the other noble animals 
which we see only in prison and in chains. With a 
truthful camera and an instantaneous process, the 
denizens ot the jungle and the fields might be taken 
captive in their finest altitudes and their most rest¬ 
less moods; and binocular photographs thus obtain¬ 
ed, and raised into relief, would furnish valuable 
ideas to the painters and the poets, whose works or 
whose epics may require an introduction to the 
brutes that perish. 

The engraver has endeavored to copy and per¬ 
petuate the finest productions of the pencil and tbe 
chisel; and the traveler, in his hurried sketches, has 
still more imperfectly represented to us the edifices 
of ancient and modern civilization. But the sun 
has outstripped them both; and though be has as yet 
only one color on bis palette, he exhibits on his can¬ 
vas every visible point aud line in his subject, and 
every variety of light, shadow and lustre, which 
the hour of the day or the state ol the weather may 
Impress upon it. 

To the sculptor sun-painting is still more valuable. 
The living subject affords bim little choice of mate¬ 
rial. Swathed in opaquo drapery, the human figure 
mocks his eager eye, aud it is only by stolen glances, 
or during angel visits, that he can see those diviue 
forms which it is his business to perpetuate. He 
must therefore quit his home, and spend months and 
years in the museums of foreign art, copying day 
after day those master triumphs of genius which 
have been consecrated by t he taste of ages. Brought 
back to his own studio, these copies will lie his 
principal instructors. They will exhibit to him 
forms more than human, though human still, 
embodying all that is true and beautiful in what 
might be man. These copies, however, have a limi¬ 
ted value. The light of the sun, even in a cloudless 
sky, is ever varying, and the breadth and direction 
of the shadows are changing from hour to hour. 
The portion of the drawing executed in the morn¬ 
ing will not harmonize with what is delineated at 
noon or in the evening; and hence the most skilful 
representation ol a piece of sculpture cannot possi¬ 
bly exhibit those lights and shadows which can 
give even an approximate idea of figures in relief. 
The binocular photographs, on the other hand, 
when rightly taken, give all the shadows of an in¬ 
stant of time, and when combined in the stereoscope, 
reproduce the statue in relief in all its aspects, and 
with all its parts as exhibited under the same lie a in 
of light. 

To the engineer and the machinist, photography 
and the stereoscope are of inestimable value. The 
difficulty.of drawing complex machinery is insur¬ 
mountable; and even when the drawings are well 
executed, it is not easy to study Jrom them the con¬ 
struction and mode ot operation of the machine; 
but tbe union of one or two binocular pictures of it, 
judiciously taken, will in many cases remove the 
dilliculty both of drawing and understanding it. In 
the erection of public buildings, hourly and daily 
photograph have shown to the absent superinten¬ 
dent the progress of his work .—Sir David Brewster. 


I am composed ot 104 letters. 

My 1,104. 3 is to allow. 

My 57, 29, 69, 83, 63 is each one of ail. 

My 9. 4«, 66, 12, 85, 96 is the 1-1+40 of a day. 

My 03,103 is in die same manner. 

My 76, 49 is the neutral demonstrative. 

My 71,20, 79. 49, 38, 89. 55 is what a man does when in the 
act of leaping. 

My 26, 82, 23, 60. 87, 81 is to impart. 

My 74, a3, 2, 25. 86 is new 

My 37, 53, 91, 101, 98, 6, 84, 24. 80 is learning. 

My 90, 11 is a word of incitement or encouragement. 

My 72, 13, 16 is the possessive of it. 

My 95, 102. 26 24, 85 is the two side bodies of an army. 

My 56, 14, 58 is the same as my 1, 104, 3. 

My 34, 29. 77. 62, 31 is each one. 

My 64, 17. 47, 67. 13, 4 is 120 seconds minus 4-5 of 60 plus 24 
minutes 12 seconds. 

My 15. 19 is in what manner. 

My 102, 73 is the thing spoken of before. 

My 82, 41, 52, 68, 7.S. is the troublesome insects which infest 
the kitchen. 

My 7, 42, 81, 46, 21. 43 is to register. 

My 68, 36, 45, 59 is the oblique singular of thou. 

My 44, 27, 39, 92 is the contrary of evil. 

My 70- 94 is comjKiscd of the first and nineteenth letters of the 
alphabet. 

My 95, 61, 75, 97 is n spring. 

My 40, 10, 35, 30 is the name of a person who judges rightly. 
My S, 40, 28. is being at a distance within view. 

My 90, 100, 50, 22, 103, 18 is to help. 

My 5,12, 41, f,4, 15, 83, 65, 73, 8 is a state of being a person is 
in when devoid of manners. 

My whole is an nppeal to young minds by the poet Cottos. 

Willett, 1862. Henry C. B-. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 45 letters. 

My 2, 8, 20, 4 is a mountain in Europe. 

My 15, 29, 5, 4, 39, 22. 7, 36, 15, 29, 40. 43 is a city in Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

My 12, 2. 11 18 is an isthmus between Asia and Africa. 

My 38, 7, 22, 27, 80, 33, 26, 25, 43, 45,19, 20, 21 is a sea in Eu¬ 
rope, 

Mr 1, 9, 42, 20, 82, 39 is a river in Canada. 

My 28, 4, 39. 12. 28, 23, 34 is a city in Scotland. 

My 18, 20, 8s. C, 11, 18, 33 is a river in Africa. 

My 12, 17. 14. 3 10, 20, 08, 09, 22, 0, 19 is a mountain in 
Mexico 

My 22. 24. 0, 37. 10, 45 is a city in Ireland. 

My 15, 23, 9. 1. 12. 14 is the most elevated city on the globe. 
My 41, 14, 13, 15, 1, 3, 30 is u city in Rhode Island. 

My 38, 10, 12, 31. 17, 12, 31, 35, 15,15, 44 is a river in North 
America. 

My whole is the sentiments of the North. 

Farmers’ College, College Hill, Ohio, 1862. F. S. M. 
Answer in two weeks. 


[For Moore s Rural New-Yorker.] 


[Translated from the French, by Carr Mykick ] 


Answer to Names of Eminent Men:—1. Charles Dickens. 
2. James Silk Buckingham. 3. Samuel Warren. 4. Charles 
Lever. 5. Samuel Lover. 6. Albert Smith. 7. Thomas 
Carlyle. 8. Henry Kirke White. 9. George Augustus Sala. 
10. James Montgomery. 11. Allen Ramsey. 12. Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—A wicked messenger 
falleth into mischief. 

Answer to Arithmetical question :—James should have }< 
and John Xj of the 15 cents. 

Answer to Charade:—House-Wife. 


Bio Guns.— The Fort Pitt works are turning out 
the immense fifteen-inch guns now at the rate of 
three a week. We doubt if there be in the world an 
establishment capable of auyihiug like this. These 
guns weigh each in the rough about 70,000 pounds, 
and apart ironi tbe difficulty of casting, the labor of 
handling, turning and finishing such a mass of metal 
must be immense. There are four of these guns 
now in the lathes, and by the time these are out, 
others will he ready to take their place. It is the 
intention to turn out three a week, we believe, for 
the balance of the year. These gnus are intended 
for the new “ Monitors,” and they are the most 
formidable of their character in tbe world. Ar¬ 
rangements are now in progress for casting a twenty- 
inch gun. This latter gun will throw a ball 1,000 
pounds, and is expected to have a range of four 
miles .—Fittstiurg Chronicle. 
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RECRUITS WANTED FOR THE RURAL BRIGADE 


The Last Quarter of Vol. XIII of the Rural New-Yorker 
commenced two weeltsago — with October. As a large number 
of subscriptions expired witli Sept,, (all which have No. 663 
printed after their address,) we would remind those interested 
that a prompt renewal is necessary to secure the uninter¬ 
rupted continuance of the paper. We hope they, and thou¬ 
sands of would-be subscribers, will avail themselves of the 
favorable opportunity now presented to renew or subscribe. 
Single, Club and Trial Subscriptions are now in order and 
respectfully solicited. 


THE SUBLIME AND RIDICULOUS 


“ There is hut a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.” This distance is not greater from the 
poetical to the prosy. Somebody wrote some rather 
pretty verses about “ Love.” Some other body bor¬ 
rowed the metre, and taking “ Soap ” for a theme, 
wrote some wicked verses in parody. Here are the 
two pieces: 

LOVE. SOAP. 

We are young, We want soap, 

And both are loving— Both need scrubbing— 

You love me, You soap me, 

And 1 love you ; And l soap you ; 

Each, each other's Each, each other’s 

Faults reproving— Rough hides rubbing— 

Some in me, You scrub mo, 

And some in you, And 1 scrub you, 

What is best What is best 

For us to do f For us to do ? 

Live and love, Live and rub, 

Continue loving— Continue rubbing— 

You loving me, Y'ou rubbing me, 

I loving you ; I rubbing you ; 

Each, each other’s Each, each other's 

Faults reproving— Rough hides scrubbing— 

You reproving me, You scrubbing me, 

I you. I you. 

This is best This is best 

For us to do. For us to do. 


A letter to the Boston Traveller , dated Septem¬ 
ber 7th, off Spain, from the United States war sloop 
Rears age, says: 

The officers of this ship have, within the last three 
days, been electrified by un invention of our First 
Assistant Engineer, James W. Whittaker, Esq., of 
Trenton, N. J., which totally eclipses anything yet 
announced on the all-important topic of iron \ dated 
ships. For obvious reasons, 1 am not at liberty, at 
present, to give details Of this powerful agent for 
the destruction of such iron-plated antagonists as 
the Merrimac and Arkansas. For its simplicity in 
design, completeness in construction, and certainly 
of execution, it cannot be excelled by anything in¬ 
vented or advanced. In fact it is the event uf the 
nineteenth century. 

It revolutionizes the whole theory of naval war¬ 
fare, aud as long as its use is confined to our own 
navy, no other power in the world can he success¬ 
ful, no matter how many or what class of iron-clad 
ships may be brought against us. It can he applied 
to any portion of the ship at a comparitively nom¬ 
inal expense, and when so applied, even the Moni¬ 
tor or New Ironsides would be, when opposed, tvs 
helpless as the Cumberland and Congress when at¬ 
tacked by the Merrimac. Our captain, chief engineer 
have examined it. and all concur 


THE BEST, AT HALF PRICE! 

ty In order to introduce it more readily to the notice and 
support of comparative strangers, preparatory to the com¬ 
mencement, of a new volume, we have concluded to offer the 
Rural Nkw-Yokkkk for the ensuing Quarter—Oct. 1st to 
January, 13 numbers—at o.m.v Halp Price, thus placing it 
within the reach and means of all non- subscriber a who wish 
to give it a fair trial. Wo will send 4 copies for $1; 8 for 
$2; 12 for 83; 20 for ?5, &c., and mail to as many persons 
and post-ofliecs as desired. Wo cannot make a farthing's 
direct profit, yet shall be glad to thus circulate 5.1)00 to 20,000 
trial copies—for, though we may lose temporarily, it is be¬ 
lieved the bread thus cast abroad will return ere long, while 
thousands of families will ho benefited by making the acquaiut- 
tance of the Rural and becoming permanent subscribers. 


A REQUEST, AND WHEREFORE. 

We ask its friends all over the land to aid In circulating the 
Rural’s Campaign Quarter. Almost any one can readily 
obtain from 4 to 20 subscribers. "Where there's a will 
there’s a way," and have not its friends in the East aud West, 
North and South, the will to extend the circulation and use¬ 
fulness of the favorite Rural Weekly of America? Who 
will aid in recruiting for the Rural Bkiuaok? 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

TUK LARGEST OJSCJrULTED 

AGRICULTURAL, LlTERARl AjSIJ FAMILY WEEKLY, 

IS PUBLISH!!!/ KVKRY SATURDAY, 

BY I). »■ T. HOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


u One of TnE Exempts,” —Surgeon — What’s the 
matter with you? Would-be-Exempt —Weak back, 
sir—very weak back. 8 .—weak knees, you mean. 
W. —Yes, sir, Weak knees—very weak knees, can’t 
march. S.— Yes, I’ll give you a certificate (Writes:) 

“Upon honor 1 hereby certify that the bearer, 

-, is weak in the knees, a great coward, who 

shrinks from deleudiug his country. Hope he will 

be put in front ranks, where he can’t nut away. -, 

Surgeon,” Ac. 

IF.—(Handing the surgeon a quarter,)—Thank 
you, sir. I knew I was eutitled to a certificate. 
This rebellion, so wicked and monstrous, must be 
put down. It has done my heart good to see the 
energy of the President in ordering a draft. (Here 
reads the certificate and faints.) 


and other ollicer 
in pronouncing it a perfect success; aud the captain 
has detached the inventor from the ship and ordered 
him home with his plans, to report in person to the 
Navy Department. 

Needing no experimental trial, and the time re¬ 
quired for its construction, application and readiness 
for action, not exceeding three week’s labor in any 
of our navy yards, we must soon hear of its accept¬ 
ance by the Government, and certain proofs of its 
utility. The navies of the world must disappear 
before this new and terrible opponent, while through 
its aid the Union will be restored and the nation 
take her proper place as director of the affairs of the 
world. 

We shall be very sorry to lose Mr. Whittaker, who 
is a thorough gentleman and universally liked by 
all of his mess-mates; but when we consider what 
an immense benefit it will be to the Government to 
have the immediate use of his invention, we are 
reconciled to the loss oi his society, and sincerely 
wish him all success in his mission. We have been 
ly ing here for three months watching the Sumpter, 
who is dangerous in spite oi her best teeth having 
been extracted, but we hope soon to be relieved by 
the Tuscarora, so that we can take a more active 
part in the war. 


TJOR-IVIS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Y r KAR—T o Clubs anil Agents as follows 
Three Copies one year, for $5; Six, and one free to club agent, 
for $10 , Teu, and one free, for $15 ; Fifteen, aud one free, for $21 i 
Twenty, aud one Iree, for $25; and any greater number at same 
rate—only $1 25 per copy. Club papers directed Vo individuals 
and sent to as many diltei ent Post-Offices as desired A s we pre¬ 
pay American pottage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents aDd friends must add I2?i cents per copy 
to the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe, Ax , is $2.60—including postage. 

The Cash System iB Btrictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural — copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for. and alwat/s discontinued when the subscription term 
expires Hence, we force the paper upon none, aud keep no 
credit books. long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plat, is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

le$r The Legal Rate op Postage ox the Bubal New- 
Yorker is only 8,1£ cents per quarter to any part of this State, 
(except Monroe county, where it goes free,) and 6K cents to any 
other State or Territory, if paid quarterly in advance at the 


Proportions of Males and Females in the 
United States. —According to the United States 
census of 1860, there were at that time 730,000 more 
males than females in the United States, a fact 
unprecedented in the census of any other civilized 
nation. In most of the older States there is an 
excess of (finales; in Massachusetts, 37,000 mole 
females than males, while in Illinois there fo an 
excess of 02,000 males; in Michigan, 40,000 excess 
of males; in Texas, 36,000; in Wisconsin, 43,000; in 
California, 67.000; and in Colorado there are twenty 
males to one female. 


A Discussion with Sticks, — A contractor who 
was building a tunnel on a certain Ohio railroad, 
observing one morning, that the face of a member 
of his gang had its surface all spotted with bruises 
and plasters. 

“Ah! Jimmy,” said he, “what have you been 
doin’’” 

“ Not very much, sir,” answered Jimmy; “ 1 was 
jist down at Billy Mulligan’s last night, sur, an’ him 
an’ me we had a bit av a discoosheu wid sticks!” 












sis 


AGRICULTURE 


while we will make a few suggestions that 


ductions, 

seem fairly inferable from the premises. 

The best calculations made in Europe on the 
capabilities of the soil, for producing food, assume 
that one and a half tuns of hay is the general or 
average yield per acre, and this is higher than the 
average yield in any of the States of our Union. 
By the table it will be seen that one pound of 
corn is equal to two of hay, so that to produce 
the same nutrition from an acre of corn, as from 
an acre yielding oue and a half tuns of hay, 
the former must yield twenty-live bushels, at 
sixty pounds to the bushel. Of course the differ¬ 
ence in cost of culture, effects on the soil. &c., must 
be taken into consideration. A wide range is shown 
in the value of turnips, but estimating the true value 
as one-sixth that of hay, it would require nearly 4.00 
bushels to the acre, to furnish an equivalent for one 
and a half tuns of hay, or twenty live bushels of 
corn. Three pounds of carrots are supposed to be 
about a fair equivalent for one of hay, but U3 we 
wish to be careful on this point, and not to encour¬ 
age expectations that will never be realized, we will, 
in our calculation, reduce its value to one-fourth 
that of hay, and one-cighth that of corn. Accord¬ 
ing to this it will require 1200 pounds of carrots, 
which is 200 bushels, at sixty pounds (o the bushel, 
to be grown on an acre, to lurnish an equivalent, for 
the one and a half tuns of hay. or the twenty-live 
bushels ot corn. Every one will observe, in a mo¬ 
ment, that this is little more than a quarter of a crop 
of carrots, as no one should think of growing less 
than six hundred bushels to the acre, and our State 
Agricultural Society very wisely refuses to consider 
applications for premiums where the quantity is 
less. At this rate, one acre of carrots will produce 
as much nutritive matter as three acres in hay, 
which gives one and a half tuns to the acre, or of 
corn- which yields twenty-live, bushels. Of course, 
the quantity of hay and corn, with which this is 
compared, is by no means a premium crop, nor do 
we consider six hundred bushels of carrots a large 
yield, for we find cases in which premiums have 
been, awarded, in this State, for more than double 
this quantity to the acre. Our remarks, however, 
are designed only to suggest the manner in which 
the table may be made very valuable, in inciting to 
thought and figures that may be ultimately worked 
out to the profit of our readers. 
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laid in September, and protected thus against the 
weather. The young make their appearance in the 
latter part of May or beginning of June, and de¬ 
vour Aphids and the like with great relish when 
scarcely two days old. They undergo several 
moltings and changes lief ore they obtain wings. I 
can not avoid here to give some account of the 
superstitious notions connected with this class of 
insects, and the person who published the same, 
partly copied from Westwood, viz: 

“The Monkish legends tell us that St. Francis 
Xavier, seeing a Mantis moving along in its sol- 
emu way. holdingup its two fora legs as in the act of 
devotion, desired it to sing the praises of God; 
whereupon the insect carolled forth a fine canticle.” 
(ins. Arch., p. 63.) This statement matches the 
aecouut of the Saint himself', given in Hamilton’s 
East Indies, A. D, 1688—1723, respecting Xavier’s 
monument, lie says:—“It, is erected in the fine 
church at Goa, dedicated to St-sPaci,. About fifty 
years after his death, as a Portuguese ship was 
going lo China, it called at the island of St. Juan. 
Some gentlemen and priests went ashore, and acci¬ 
dentally found the Saint's body uncorrupted. It 
was deposited at. Goa, where it still looks sound, 
but has lost an arm. This loss arose from the 
Pope's demanding evidence of the identity of the 
body, before he made a saint of Xavier. Accord¬ 
ingly, the am was cut off, and sent to Rome to 
stand its trial. When the Pope bad viewed it, he 
called for pen, ink, and paper. While looking at it, 
amid the Cardinals, the Saint’s Band took hold of 
the pen, dipped it in the ink, and fairly wrote 
‘ Xavier.’” This miracle is still boasted of at Goa. 
And, as Pinkerton says (volume vm., pp. 354, in 
his travels and voyages) : — To doubt it, might 
baveexposed you to the terrors of the Inquisition.” 
I, of course, leave it altogether with the reader, 
whether the relation of tlm Saint respecting the 
Mantis , or the miracle of the S, ini’s arm, is a doubt¬ 
ful case!? 

Mouffet, also, informs us that “so divine a crea¬ 
ture is this esteemed, that if a childe aske the way 
to such a place, she (the Mantis) will stretch out 
one of her feet and show him the right way, and 
seldom or never misse. And she rcsembleth those 
diviners in the elevation of her hands, so also in 
likeness of motion; for they do not sport themselves 
as others do, nor leap, nor play; but, walking 
soitly, she retains her modesty, and shows forth a 
kind of mature gravity.” 

Yes, very modest and sober in its deportment, 
truly, the wile rogue; its insidious approach for 
ensnaring its prey, and however sanctimoniously it 
may, for an hour- at a time, remain stationary, in 
patient watchfulness, for some unlucky victim to 
cdtne within reach; its arms are not folded to pray, 
but rather for prey, a slight change in tho word 
comes nearer to its true character, so that instead of 
calling it as some do, the praying Mantis , it may 
with propriety be called the preying Mantis. 

In short, though harmless and great cowards, they 
are, nevertheless, regular cannibals, and as pugna¬ 
cious as they are voracious. They will spar and 
box each other with their long and strong spinous 
arms, scratching each other in a fearful manner, 
and it frequently happens that the slim, thin maiden 
(since Theocritus employs the word “Mantis” to 
designate such a girl, in one of his Idyls,) will 
overcome her swain, and after decapitating him, 
full to work and devour him, for love, no doubt, (of 
ealing.) The females are usually larger and 
stronger than the males, and come off victorious, 
seemingly an exception to the general rule. Kosei, 
observes that, iu their mutual conflicts, their ma¬ 
neuvers very much resemble those of hussars fight¬ 
ing wilh sabres; and the Chinese, aware of then- 
savage, pugnacious propensities, keep these insects 
in little bamboo-cages, and match them together in 
combats, us is done with lighting cocks.—(Barrow's 
China.) Here is a hint for the last young men of 
New York, which perhaps had better not been 
given; they might improve upon the oriental amuse¬ 
ment, and put gaffs on them yet,in addition to those 
nature has turuisbed them with. 

But, like all sneaking bullies, they are, however, 
as cowardly as barbarous; for the instant that 
Rosel introduced some ants among them, they 
endeavored to escape in every direction. They 
could not abide these industrious, valiaut little 
champions—so that the ants would seem to be safe 
from them, (when caged, at least); not so with 
other insects. J. Stauffer. 

Lancaster, J'a., 1862. 
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VALUE OP FOOD—ITS NUTRITION. 


Some of our readers will, no doubt, remember 
what we said last week ol the causes which affected 
the apparent nutrition of food, especially of one of 
these causes to which we called special attention,— 
the ease or difficulty of digestion. Corn that passes 
through the stomach undigested is of no more value 
than so much corn-cob, or wood. To obtain the full 
value of the food given to an animal, it must not 
only be put iu snob a condition by grinding , or 
soaking, that it can be digested by a healthy animal, 
but the stomach of the animal must be in a healthy 
state, ready for its appropriate work. Neglect of 
these points has caused many to form very unjust 
conclusions, and we urge all t > exercise care, so 
that their experiments, when completed, may give 
no “uncertain sound,” but announce important 
truths, that will benefit all who hear and heed. The 
nutritive effects of food are dependent upon other 
circumstances than (he health of the animal, and the 
condition of the food, such as the purposes for which 
it is fed; whether tho animal is young and growing, 
or r f ri ibire age; the mode iu which it is housed 
and protected from the cold, &c.; so that it will be 
apparent, that to establish a scale exhibiting the 
comparative nutrition of feeding substances, is a 
work of difficulty and liable to mistakes; and our 
readers must not be surprised should their experi¬ 
ence differ somewhat from the estimates given. Al¬ 
though we make this acknowledgment, which truth 
demands, the knowledge already gained on this 
subject is of great value, a3 it furnishes a useful, 
though not infallible guide. 

To make a comparative estimate of the value of 
food,, it is necessary that some article well known, 
and used generally, should be taken as a standard, 
or starting point, with which to compare others. 
Meadow or Timothy hay has been selected as the 
article best adapted to this purpose, and is repre¬ 
sented by the number 300. Any article like pota¬ 
toes, containing one-half as much nutriment as liay, 
that is pound for pound, is put down at 200, showing 
that it would require 200 pounds of potatoes, or any 
article containing the like amount of nutriment, to 
produce the same result aR 100 pounds of hay. A 
pound of corn contains about twice as much nutri¬ 
ment as a pound of bay, and is therefore put down 
at 50, showing that fifty pounds of corn will produce 
the same effect as 100 pounds of hay. About three 
pounds of carrots are equivalent to one pound of 
bay, and this root is therefore found in the tables at 
300, though the experience of some has shown they 
are of more value than these figures indicate. The 
differences may be attributed fo some of the causes 
to which we have before alluded. Indeed, if any 
animal has been kept on dry food for some time, the 
withholding ot a few pounds of hay each day, and for 
each one substituting two pounds of carrots, will be 
found beneficial. Not, perhaps, because the carrots 
are equivalent in nutritious matter to the loss of 
hay, but because an animal in this condition craves 
moist, refreshing food, like the carrot or beet, and its 
health is thereby improved, and its cornlort secured. 
With this explanation all will be able to understand 
the table below, which we u have selected from the 
best authorities: 


Ouu old-fashioned, graceless style of building was 
so destitute of taste, convenience, and economy, that 
it soon fell before the vigorous onslaughts of Down¬ 
ing and other men of good judgment and refine¬ 
ment. The people felt the necessity ot improvement, 
and builders rushed into the work, often with little 
regard (o cost, durability, family requirements, or 
eveu good taste. We are, however, learning wis¬ 
dom by experience, and in almost all parts of the 
country we see farm houses in every respect credit¬ 
able to those engaged in their erection, and well 
worthy of imitation. The accompanying design, 
for an Italian farm house, was furnished us, some 
time since, by C. B. Rider, of Pike, Wyoming Go., 
N. Y. In appearance it is tasteful, without the 
common fault of excessive ornamentation, while the 
arrangement, is exceedingly convenient. The din¬ 
ing-room is well situated in its relation to both 
kiteheu and parlor, and two small bed-rooms are 
provided for on the ground floor, but one large one 
would perhaps be better. For a large family, or 
an extensive farm requiring dairy accommodations, 
the second plan will be found Ihe best. 

“I have long been impressed with the idea that 
the Italian style is the one most perfectly adapted 
to the wants of the farming community; accord¬ 
ingly I have selected it for the following study. 


My plan ol' constructing a frame is as follows;—The 
sills are 6 by 8 inches, laid flat, the slude are 3 by 4 
inches, ‘toe-nailed’ to tho sills, Uoo inches from the 
outer edge. The space of two inches is afterwords 
filled with 2 by 1 inch ‘ ribs,’ set diagonally, 3 feet 
apart, and nailed to the studs at each intersection. 
(Sec figure.) 

These ribs serve as braces to the building, besides 
acting as supports lor the outside boarding. I nail 
them on over doors and windows, and afterwards 
saw out those that interfere with the openings. It 
will be seen that it requires no more lumber or labor 
than to put them on horizontally, yet they make the 
building much stiffer. My house might lie rolled 
over and not. be crushed. The Italian style requires 
a low rool. Mine is one-fifih pitch. 

Construction. —The order of putting the house 
together is:—'I he cellar walls, sills, and lower joists, 
studs and upper joists, rafters, ribs, vertical board¬ 
ing. window frames, cornice, and lastly tho roof. 
All the joists are 18 feet long. 2 by 8 inches, and 16 
incheB apart, bo that the lower joists will rise 2 inch¬ 
es above the sills, which are G by 8 inches. This ar¬ 
rangement is for the purpose of giving the Bills 
plenty of air, as nothing contributes more to the 
destruction of timber than dose confinement. The 
space thus left between the floor and sills must be 
filled with cobble stones and coarse gravel, to allow 
the air to circulate, and keep the rats out. I prefer 
machine-planed vertical boarding to clapboards, 
but they must be of uniform width, and 11 inches 
wide ; battens 2 inches. 

The Roof.— Zinc or copper gutters must be used 
where tho tower joins the main building, and at tho 
angles of the roof. 

The Tower will be considered by many a need¬ 
less expense. I do not think so. The lower story 
forms the open porch, the second may be used as a 
library or bed-room, and the third as an observatory, 
a summer sleeping room, a room for drying herbs, 
&c., and as a means of reaching the roof, in case of 
fire, Ac. It is the most picturesque aud not least 
valuable part of the house. At all events the style 
requires it 


THE MANTIS, OB, BEAR-HORSE 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I avail myself of 
your columns, to describe some peculiarities and 
historical facts, concerning an insect sent me by an 
old friend, from Kentucky, requesting to know 
something about it. Figure 1 will give a better 
idea of its size, shape, and attitude, than a lengthy 
description. The color is light brown, the wings 
mottled with brown spots, and its two pair of ambu¬ 
latory legs are of a pale green. Whether this is 
the Mantis Caroliniana, of Lrxx.urs, or not, i am 
unable t.o say, not having seen hia description, nor, 
indeed, any other, except its notice in the Agricul¬ 
tural Patent Office Report for 1854, where it is 
called “The rear-horse,” (and Mantis ? with a 
doubt appended.) 


w:HOUSE 
i6 X 20 


PANTRY 
5 X 10 


D. ROOM 
9 X 10 


KITOHEN 


OINING ROOM 
14 X 18 


B. ROOM 
9 X 10 


PORCH 

9X9 


PARLOR 
17 X IS 


DAIRY H. 


PLAN A.—GROUND FLOOR. 

Cellar. —The cellar requires 14 cords of stone. 
It will be found as cheap to make the cellar under 
the whole building, as the wall should be of the 
same height, seven feet throughout, to prevent une¬ 
qual settling. Cellars are generally dug too low. 
My excavation is only IS inches. The practice of 
setting stone edgewise for • underpinning’ shouldjbe 
avoided ; they are better laid flat, taking care that 
none reach through the wall. 


Theoretical. 


Kjctkkimentb, 


Food. 


Fig. 1, Mantis Caroliniana, or Rear-Horse. Fig. 2, Eggs. 

Fig. 3, Wing. 

I have no doubt as to its genuine character. This 
insect belongs to the order Ortiioptera. and the 
section Raptoria, comprising the single family 
Mantidac. In Europe they are called soothsayers, 
from their curious motions, as well as camel crick¬ 
ets, from the great length of the neck. Our species, 
in habit and character, accord with the Mantis relU 
giosa of South Europe. 

Those common about Washington, differ in color 
from specimens found in this vicinity, by Mr. Geo. 
Hensel, of Lancaster, as well as from the specimen 
sent me from Kentucky. A close comparison may 
reveal that we have several species in the United 
States. 

They, with the Iieduvius (Prionotus) Novena- 
rious*, figured in the Rural for August 23d, 1862, 
are classed among the insects beneficial to the Agri¬ 
culturist, as their food consists of other insects inju¬ 
rious to vegetation, and both secure their eggs ou 
branches of trees with a glutinous substance, such 
as the gummy exudations of the cherry, peach, &c., 
in a brown, round or oblong, grooved mass, easily 
mistaken for an excrescence or knot on the bark, 


Meadow Hay.. 

Rye straw,_ 

Oat straw,.. 

Barley straw.. 

Wiieat strawj.. 

Pea straw. 

Buckwheat straw. 

Mangold leaves,_ 

Carrot leaves,__ 

Swedes.. 

Mangold Wurtzel,. 
White SiJkiun beet, 

Carrots__ 

Potatoes,__ 

Turnips,.. 

Indian Corn,_ 

Buckwheat,_ 

Barley,_ 

Oats,. 

Rye,. 

Wheat,. 


’Since writing my former article, Mr. Iskky, of this city, 
brought me specimens of the Pkionothvs Novknarious, 
alleging that he was much annojed by them while engaged 
varnishing cabinet ware, feeling rather fearful of an insect 
armed with "hat he styled a • circular saw,' 1 on its back, 
though the saw is by no means dangerous, they can, never¬ 
theless, give a painful 6ting with the lance concealed in their 
proboscis. But what led to his surprise was to see one of 
them engaged in scooping from a pendant drop of copal var¬ 
nish. with its front leg, or claw, a portion of the varnish, and 
lodging it upon the femora of its hind leg. till a large globule 
was deposited, with which it Hew away, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of securing its eggs, as they have beeu seen to do, 
ltora the gum exuding from peach trees. A fact I have as 
yet never seen stated before. Their eggs are subject to being 
made the nidus for several species of Iehneumomms Hies, and 
thus many are destroyed by these parasites. How the var¬ 
nish will answer their purpose, in place of the natural gum, I 
have not yet learned. 1. s. 


PLAN B. 

A, Wood House ; B Kitchen ; O, Parlor; D, Hall; A Porch; 

F. Sittiug Room ; O, G, Bed Rooms; a, Pantry ; 6, 6, 

Closets. 

Cost. — Where ‘clear stuff’ costs $24, ‘house- 
boards’ $16, and ‘barn-boards’ $8, hemlock scant¬ 
ling $7 per thousand; stone $6 per cord, and joiner 
work $1,50 per day, this house can be built for 
$1,200. If the builder furnishes stone from his own 
land, aud does a considerable part of the 1 coarse 
work,’ of course it can be built for much less. 

For those requiring a more complete establishment 
plan B is offered—it is simply an extension of the 
original.” 


The theoretical value, being that shown by anal¬ 
ysis, as given above, is from Bopssi.vgault, and the 
value, as shown by feediug experiments, bears the 
name of the experimenter at the head of each 
column. These will exhibit how far tho results of 
actual experiments differ from those obtained by 
aualysis and from each other, and from these facts 
and figures practical men can make their own de- 
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arrangement of studs and ribs. 


Tue Frame. —A well-made ‘balloon’ frame is 
much cheaper and better for all houses of moderate 
height than a timber frame. It adapts itself better 
to circumstances. It is more plastic, so to speak. 


Water Iu 100 
parts. 

Nutritive equiv¬ 
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els to the acre, weight G6 lbs. 10 oz ; also on black 
soil after potatoes, (first crop after grain,) 30 bush¬ 
els to the acre, weight 65 lbs. 14 oz.; wheat, black 
clay soil, first, planter! with potatoes and two years 
with wheat, weight 66 lbs. 4 oz.: wheat, black loam 
soil, rotation of crops—five crops of wheat previous 
<0 the present one—yield 35 bushels to the acre; 
white Tuscan whr :n. grown on volcanic virgin soil, 
one year fallow, average 40 bushels to the acre: 
wheat grown on loamy soil, with clay bottom, rota* 
lion alternately with potatoes and oats, average per 
acre 39 bushels, weightG7lbs.: white Tuscan wheat, 
virgin soil, after ja summer fallow. 40 bushels to the 
acre; wheat grown on light soil, plowed last season 
for the firs; lime, without fallowing, weight 67 lbs. 
(1 oz. Uxbridge wheat, black volcanic soil, grown 
after oats, 30 bushels per acre; Tuscan wheat, grown 
after potatoes, 35 bushels per acre, weight 65 lbs. 2 
oz.; wheat grown at Bushworth, 35 bushels to the 
acre.” 


land is plowed across the slope in late autumn, the 
surplus water will be retained in a great measure, 
by settling across the lands, from one middle lurrow 
towards another, by which the soil will be kept well 
saturated, and sometimes completely flooded with 
water. In case a field should slope gradually from 
two directions, and form a shallow valley, the true 
way would be to plow a land in the lowest part, of 
the valley, and then let the middle furrows of all 
the lands, up and down the elope or slopes, empty 
into the main middie furrow. 

“ Now that the work is laid out, the next step will 
bo to execute it. If the ground is sod ground, the 
plowing should be performed—if it be done with 
a single plow—with lapped furrow-slices, aud not 
with the furrow-slices laid flat. And more than 
this, the plowing should be doDe in narrow lands— 
not more than sixteen or eighteen feet in width. 
'1 hen, utter every land has been finished, adjust the 
plow for running as deep as the team can draw it, 
and cut the middle furrows six or eight inches deep¬ 
er than the i est of the plowing. Al ter this has been 
done, let the middle f urrows bo shoveled out, eo as 
to form a free channel for the water, and let the 
earth which is shoveled out, be spread evenly each 
way from the middle furrows, over the ridges. One 
active man with a good round pointed shovel will 
shovel out a long line of such furrorvs iu a day; and 
the good effect upon the crops next season where wet 
lands is treated in this manner, will amply remu¬ 
nerate for the labor bestowed. This kind of work 
can be performed when the weather is so unfavora¬ 
ble and cold that workmen can do little nothing 
else to good advantage.” 

Manure in the Cattle Yard*. 

Tiir last issue of the Baltimore Rural Register 
contains the following hints, which are worthy of 
close attention on the part of farmers: 

Have an eye in good time, as time and opportu¬ 
nity otters, to the accumulation of manure. Every 
thing of a vegetable character should be gathered 
preparatory to your yarding your stock, and placed 
in your cattle yards, including marsh and creek 
mud, woods mold and leaves, ditch scrapings, Ac,, 
these should be managed as directed for your hog 
yards; be careful to sprinkle plaster occasionally 
over the compost, os you add fresh materials from 
time to time. Hands and carts and horses could not 
be more profitably employed than in gathering ma¬ 
terials for this purpose; without, manure, crops can 
not be made to pay, and as guano is now almost be¬ 
yond the roach of the farmer, at its present enormous 
price, every nerve should be strained to procure a 
supply independent of that source—if the trouble is 
taken, the cash outlay for guano may be avoided, 
and n more permanent, if not. as readily paying a 
manure, Fecured on the farm and in its vicinity; 
this, ’tis true, requires more labor and effort, but 
these well directed just now. will enable us to save 
our ready funds tor other purposes which will lie 
found pressing upon us in these troublous times, 
which are trying men’s pockets as well as their 
souls. Your yard should be of a basin-like shape, 
to preserve the liquid voidings ol' the cattle from 
escaping; at first make the quantity of the rough 
materials deposited about a foot in depth, and after¬ 
wards add to them, irem time to time; say abont 10 
or 12 Inches in thickness, and then spread over them 
say 10 bushels slaked ashes for every 20 or 25 loadB 
of the mass, and then add the same quantity of the 
raw materials, and ashen, until you gel the heap to 
about, four feet thick; it should be formed in a coue- 
liko shape—before putting out in the spring, the 
heap should be shoveled over so as to mix all the 
substances well together, and equalize the virtue of 
the manure. __ 

About Hops. 

Iv the Hop-Growers’ Journal we find the 
census returns of the growth of hops in this country 
lor the last twenty years. These statistics disclose 
some very interesting facts. Of forty States and 


WESTERN EDITORIAL 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE OF THE U. 8. 

A portion of the agricultural press of the country 
are at present somewhat exorcised over the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Newton as the head of the Bureau at 
Agriculture, by the President. A number take ex¬ 
ceptions. and denounce Mr. N. ns utterly unqualified 
for the position. We rather suspect that some ot 
these gentlemen would like the portion theuiBelvep. 
One goes so fur as to violate the known rules ot 
social intercourse and courtesy by pursuing before 
the public the verbatim el literatim copy ot a hastily 
drawn order, given 1o outs ot its editors who asked 
a favor o: Mr NewUm, which he as a gentleman 
granted. This was iu exceedingly bad taste on the 
part of the editor. 

We have known many who were practically belter 
qualified for such a poaPion than the mere theoreti¬ 
cal literary sparks which (lambed around 1 
N. is no doubt one of til's class, and the I resident 
is better acquainted with him. and knows wnetnet 
the person that he has selected ri competent or not, 
thau those who essay t,< have him 
are satisfied to trust to the judgment ot the 1 resident 
in the premise?. 

I cut the above from the Michigan Farmci for 
October. I quote it entire, in order to show how 
political associations teach a man to toady to those 
who have patronage to dispense; and for the other 
purpose of showing how little this Michigaodet 
knows (or cares, evidently.) ot what he is lalking 
about. I have one or two positive statements to 
make, which bear directly upon the subject matter 
of the above extract: 

L The order, referred to in the extract, was never 
given one of the editors of the Rural, by Isaac 
Newton, nor by his direction. 

2. No editor of the Run ax, ever asked a favor of 
Mr. Newton, of any kind or character. 

3. Hence there was no breach of any kuown rule 
of social intercourse made by showing the public 
precisely bow much respect is shown the agricul¬ 
turists of the country by the appointing power, when 
a place of great responsibility, involving the graved 
interests, is put in the hands ol an ignoramus and 
demagogue. 

4. It is of but iitile consequence to the public 
whether the writer ol the above article confidingly 
“ trusts to the judgment of the President in the 
premises,” or not. But it is of some importance to 
the farmers of the country to know that, alter long 
years of effort, on their part, to secure the estab¬ 
lishment ot a branch of the Government which 
should look after their specific interests, a man is 
placed at the head ot it who thoroughly compre¬ 
hends the character of the work lie is to accomplish 
—who has a broad and liberal conception of (he 
manner iu which such a Bureau should lie organized, 
of the object of its organization and of the best 
means of applying its machinery and resources to 
development of the industrial interests of the coun¬ 
try, aud who possesses the education and executive 
ability necessary to administer it intelligently aud 
economically. What has been written by the writer 
hereof, on this suiject. has been with the sole object 
of Securing such a man to represent the Agricul¬ 
turists of the country at the head of this newly cre¬ 
ated department—a man who would not only fill 
the position with honor to himself, but w ith credit 
to the class he would represent, and command the 
respect and confidence of all men. 

1 have good reason to believe that Mr. Isaac 
Newton is not such a man. If it prove that I have 
been misinformed—that I am totally mistaken, 1 
shall be prompt to do him justice, and cijmmcnu 
him as an intelligent, wise and efficient Load of the 
Bureau of Agriculture. 

One thing more 


It has generally been thought uy tarmers mai 
their business was an exception to nearly all others, 
inasmuch ns they could not concentrate capital aud 
by a division of labor cheapen the cost of produc¬ 
tion of articles manufactured upon the form. The 
first successful effort was made a few years ago. 
in the manufacture of cheese. Large cheese, and 
things being equal, has always commanded areadier 
market and brought a better price than small, all 
as every thing is large or small by comparison, a 
cheese weighing eighty pounds and upwards, is 
called a large cheese, from forty to eighty pounds a 
middling cheese, and below forty pounds, a small 
cheese. 

It is found that a cheese dairy under about thirty 
COWS does nob as a general thing, pay. There are, 
however, ft great many tarmers who cannot keep so 
large a number of cows with profit. To obviate the 
difficulty of a email number, some fanners in a 
neighborhood who had the conveniences for a cheese 
dairy, and an established reputation as a successful 
manufacturer, would take the milk of surrounding 
dairies and thereby produce large and saleable 
cheese, at about the same cost to the Individual far¬ 
mer for making his own, and bringing in market 
from one to two cents per pound more than the 
small cheese. Cheese factories, of a lftTge capacity, 
have sprung up iu the great dairy regions of the 
Stale during the past two years, and may 


i hk season.—A tter nearly a mourn ot cloudy, rainy and 
otherwi'e unpleasant weather. October closed with two tnight 
dny* ami November opened in like manner—with warm and 
ha uy Indian summer sky and atmosphere. The amount of 
water which fell in this city last month, was 3 95 inches. i„ 
Ms report of the Weather for the Rat half of Oct., Prof 
IIkwky says ‘ The last two days were warm and balmy In¬ 
dian summer, and the hottest noon was <ri* on the 3i*t The 
coldest morning was 33* on the 2Sth, when the snow, without 
frost, killed more leaves than by any frost before. The leaves 
of hard maple began to fall in the middle of the month, before 
any cold, because they were ripe or matured. The variegated 
foliage of autumn came on. as if. did last year, without the aid 
of frost. The latter harvest is being finished. The crop of 
potatoes is not only bounteous, but of excellent quality 
There has been great improvement iu the quality of the flukes 
in two year*. The fall peaches still hold on, at least arc ; n 
market.. A great amount of fall flowers were in the gardens 
after the middle of the month. This has boon ft great sea¬ 
son of productions from the earth.” 


pQuimjs ana giimcm 


State Fair Premiums.— On next page we publish the 
awards made by the Committee on Discretionary Articles 
(No. 69.)—which, with what we have heretofore given, com¬ 
prises all the premiomsawarded at thereci nt N. Y State }'*i r 
We have thus given in the Rural by far the most complete and 
accurate list of the awards yet published (except that in the 
Society's Journal which has a very limited circulation. | and 
altogether the fullest report of the Di-cu-sions during the 
State Fair. Our airn 1ms been to give as complete ft history of 
the Fair as our space would permit, for the present informs, 
lion and future reference of the large number of IIin; a i. read¬ 
ers interested ; and if. in so doing, we incidentally benefit a 
a large number of exhibitor* who are neither subscribers nor 
advertisers no special harm will result. The publication of 
such award* as those given in this number is of course a 
“first rate advertisement" for almost every person named, 
yet we doubt whether the fact will be appreciated. Those 
who wish to reeognUo the obligation, however, can easily 
ascertain our terms of subscription and advertising I 


Sheet Book.—W ould you he so kind as to let me know 
where I can obtain a treatise on the care, culture and raising 
of sheep i That. is. the sheep that are common to our own 
State, such as the South Down, Merino and English sheep.— 
Henry M Weed, Oswego Co., N, Y. 

The “.Shepherd’s Own Book”—advertised in our list of 
Books for Kuralists—will probably “fill the bill” as near as 
any work now in print 


SAXnroRh 8 Farm Mtu,. — This mill has formerly been ad¬ 
vertised in the Rural. if I remember correctly, hut I forget 
the name of the manufacturer, and would like to HScerlatu 
TTcase advise nod confer a favor ou yours—A Constant 
Kkajikr, Huron Co., Ohio. 

It was advertised by II. L. Howard, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
also by a New York Arm. We presume Mr. 11. can either 
furnish or advise you where it can be obtained. 


r now be 

ranked am jng the pennaiientiiistitiitionsof the land, 

I visited, not long since, the latest one established, 
and was exceedingly interested in its operations. It 
was the same one at which the monster cheese were 
made, which were exhibited at the late State Fair. 
Stopping over at Rome, a kind friend took me into 
his buggy and drove over to the establishment, 
which is situated in the town of Marcy, in Oneida 
coutiiy. 

The buildings consist ot a milk-house and press¬ 
room, and a curing-house. In the milk or curd- 
house there is five cheese-vats of the capacity of400 
gallons each, and themilk Cheated and curd scalded 
by means of steam generated in an upright boiler 
of the capacity for a two-horse engine, though I saw 
none attached. A large vat runs upon a railway to 
the press-room, and into this vat the curd is emptied 
from the scalding vats and cooled, aud salted, and 
run thence to the presses, four of which are ranged 
on each side of the track. 

The curing-house, where the cheese is cured and 
stored till sold, is a wooden building, 167 feet long 
by 27 wide, and. two stories high. It ia tight 
boarded or ceiled by matched boards and battened. 
It is not lathed or pastured inside — though subse¬ 
quent examination of a private dairy-house, and 
general observation, satisfies me (hat it would be 
a decided improvement to so finish the inside. 

On the upper floor is arranged eight rows of 
benches for cheese, running the whole length ol the 
room. Below are but seven, as more room is re¬ 
quired for some extra large cheese. The arrange¬ 
ment for curing and turning the cheese is very 
simple and worthy the adoption of all cheese- 
makers. It is patented, I understand, and must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. It cannot be expen¬ 
sive, and where cheese of any considerable size are 
manufactured will pay well to be adopted. 

At this establishment they have had the milk of 
90 J. cows through the season, and when I was there 
none of the cheese, or but few ot them, had been 
sold, and the building contained £50 averaging 
250 pounds each. Among them were six that ave¬ 
raged 1,000 pounds each, and ten that averaged 
700 lbs. A more beautiful sight in the cheese line I 
never saw before. The cleanliness of the establish¬ 
ment, and the uniform size and perfect appearance 
of the cheese, owing to the careful manner in which 
it had been handled, showed the perfection of the 
system, and the beneficial results derived from this 
division of labor. The milk is brought in from a 
circle of about, five miles, twice daily, morning and 
evening. It is measured and an account kept with 
each contributor, of the quantity. The factory does 
all the work till the cheese is boxed and delivered 
to the boat or cars, and charge* one cent per pound. 
Each contributor furnishes lus share of hogs and 
pays a weekly price for their care, and when meal 
or other food is bought, only the price it. costs at the 
factory is charged. The cheese being so uniform in 
size and make, brings the highest price In market, 
and bad been contracted to an English firm in Lon¬ 
don. at eleven cents per pound, and a chance at the 
aise. Private dairies were selling at nine cents, and 
some factories at ten cents, but this seemed to have 
been so skillfully managed that they took the high¬ 
est figures in the market 

Thus the stockholders gained nearly or quite two 
cents per pound on their cheese, over those who 
manufactured their own. The experiment has been 
so successful, and is looked upon with so much favor 
that throughout the cheese dairying region cheese 
factories will become the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion. Already several are preparing for the next 
spring; one of at. least 1,000 cows has already been 
formed. L see no good reason why butter dairies 
might not imitate the same example, and carry their 
cream to a central point where it could be properly 
manufactured. The butler would bring a much 
higher price, and if properly made, command a 
ready market, 

Iu the flush ol' milk they employed five men and 
six girls, and the highest number of gallons for any 
one day was 2,140, and they obtain a pound of 
cheese from one gallon ol milk, a fact rather ques¬ 
tioned till the season is closed arid the whole amount 
of cheese sold and milk footed up—though there is 
no doubt as to the fact that the larger the cheese the 
less milk in proportion. 1 think the gentlemen who 
carry on the factory are Messrs. Tanner A Wil- 


Tiik Wool Grower and Stock Kvsistbr — Dear Sir.—] 
want to subscribe for tin* •* Wool Grower aud Stock Register J 
which I think is published by you i enclose twelve cents, to 
pay for one or two numbers, which please send, if you are 
the publisher. If you are not, semi me (he Rural New 
Yorker to the value of the stamps.—J. II. W. Goshen, Conn. 

The W. G. & S. R. is not now published. It was merged 
in the Rural New-Yorker several years ago. 


Discontinuance or Agricultural Journals. —The war 
has very seriously affected journalism, causing the suspension 
of many paper-—AgticuUural, Political and Literary. In pro 
portion to ite numbers the Agricultural Tress ha* borne the 
reverse nobly, yet » number of excellent journals—not well 
established or largely circulated—have been obliged to suc¬ 
cumb Several change* and suspensions hare already been 
noticed in Hie Rural, but some, of recent date, are worlhy 
of special mention The Ohio Fanner, of Cleveland, and 
Field Foies, of GoltWnbu*. Ohio—both weeklies—were merged 
some two months ago, as chronicled in this paper »t the time; 
but after the issue of a few numbers of the consolidated paper 
the enterprise was forsaken, and there is not now a weekly 
agricultural paper published in Ohio. We believe the pub- 
Ibdier, Cob b. D. Uarkis, proposes to continue th« Ohio Cul¬ 
tivator. uh n monthly, (ns w e sincerely hope he will be able to 
do.) though wv hare not seen a number of it for months (If 
it’# “going eight along.” a* wc trust, brother It will please 
send a copy this wav.] The last number of the Ohio Valley 
Farmer, (a monthly, in its seventh volume, published at 
Cincinnati ) announces its suspension, at least until the close 
of the rebellion. We believe this leave* hut one agricultural 
journal In a State which had six or sight two yeais ago—a snd 
failing off. and not lilglily Creditabl* to the farmers and horti¬ 
culturists of # region famous for its rural wealth and product 
iveness. It is probable, however, that bad the patronage 
divided among so many been concentrated upon one or two 
journal*, they would have been rendered eminently valuable 
and well sustained lie war to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The truth is that tiewspspwft of all classes multiplied too rap¬ 
idly during the ten years preceding the war—the number of 
papers and periodicals in the United Slate* in J8t>0 being 1020, 
while in IStlO it reached 2520. But the evil, if it is au evil, 
will correct itself during the war—for only the most valuable, 
meritorious and independent journals will bo well and perma¬ 
nently sustained. 


Devon Hurd Book. —Can the Rural, which seems to know 
everything, inform the witter whether a Devon Herd Book 
has been published tliis year ? By answering the inquiry you 
will no doubt oblige many, aud particularly —A Devon 
BukkdkR, Livingston Co., N. Y. 

We think no such work has been issued in the United States 
since 1869. Several volume* of Davy’s Devon Herd Book 
have been published in this country— 8a no roan HOWARD, of 
Boston, being tho American Kditor— hut none, wc believe, 
since the war commenced. 


Brktonne Cattle. —I have somewhere read (hat Bretonne 
cattle have been imported into thin country; that the cows are 
small, easily kept, and economical for city and village people 
who prefer good milk to the chalky and watery specimens of 
the lacteal fluid usually furnished by milkmen. Is such the 
tact, and if so can you throw any light on the subject ?—A 
KimscniBEtt, BuJ'eUo , A. Y. 

Wc have never seen any of tin: oattic referred to atony State 
or other Fairs, but learn that several were imported a year or 
two ago by R. L. Maitland, of Newport, R. I. They are 
said to be quite diminutive ia sire, but of fine form, easily- 
kept, and good milkers. 


A Horse that ICiok8 in tuk Harness. —Could you or 
some of your numerous readers tell me n sure and effectual 
remedy to cure a hors* that kicks in the harness ? I have a 
nice mare that will kick alter lying still a few days. She is 
high spirited, and has been awfully whipped by some one.— 
D . Sluawasse Co., Mich. 

Wc should work her more, or reduce her feed, or both. A 
good way to spoil a fine horse, or tempt him to be fractious 
wheu used, is to feed high and work hut little. Every heal¬ 
thy horse should bfl worked or exorcised daily. Some expe¬ 
rienced horseman, who knows v/koreofhe shall affirm, will 
please nnswer as to a more direct remedy for the vicious 
habit named. 


Winca is tub Best ?—We are often asked this question 
relative to various machines and articles offered the public, 
and not unfrequently at a loss to decide. And it seems 
from the awards of premiums at the recent State Fair that 
some of lire committees were equally unable to decide aa to 
which of several articles designed to accomplish a certain'ob¬ 
ject was superior. For example, w e observe—as have several 
who have inquired of us on the subject—that a number ot 
different clothes wringers are awarded the Society’s Diploma 
—usually considered a mark of the highest merit. It will bo 
seen by reference to list of awards on next page that Jtiu»8 
I vKS A Co , agents for the Universal Clothes Wringer, received 
a S. S lledal and Diploma— Howdk.n, Colbt St Co., for Col 
by’s Patent Clothes Wringer, a Diploma and 8. S. Medal—J. 
H Thcrper, for Amidon’s Improved Clothes Wringer, a Di¬ 
ploma— and two or three other parties leaser premiom*. Now 
the question is, which is the host clothes wringer, taking the 
awards &* a criterion 1 Is a S. A medal and diploma better 
than a diploma and^S. S. medal, or vice versa t Wo pause for 
a reply, us do some of the successful competitors, who are 
anxious to know whether it is best to blow their horns or 
keep silent. Perhaps the committee can relieve their anxiety 


In a recent issue of the Ru- 


Bowi.va Plaster on Clover, 
kal D. S. iuquircs concerning sowing plaster ou clover. Our 
experience, here in Wisconsin, prove* so far that plaster sown 
on young clover as soon as four leaves are formed ia tho best 
time. Our soil i» a heavy white day, and by sowing a bushel 
of Graud Haven (Mich.,) Plaster on four acres, the following 
year it will grow so large as to lodge flat to the ground, which 
said clover is only tit for pasture, as the expense of getting it 
in, and the poor quality of such coarse clover, docs not pay- 
tor hay. I sowed plaster on a light piece of clover the 10th of 
last Jane, by way of experiment, and will probably see the 
effects next spring, if so will report to the Rural. —O. B., 
Fond dn Lac, B’ri , 1802. 

Farm Mill, a —Will you or your readers who are qualified 
or hotli, give an opinion in regard to the best Farm Mill in use. 
1 want one for grinding feed for slock that can he worked by 
two horses. There arc many kinds in use. h«l I am not sutli 
eiently acquainted with their several merits to know which to 
purchase.— E. Snow, I'owclhUk Co-, Iowa- 

The above is a difficult question to answer, a= the most ex¬ 
perienced practical men disagree a* to the merits of the prom- 
ineut farm mills in use. In this Slate w e think the mill made 
and sold by Embry Bros., of Albany (Felton's Improved 
Farm Mill, if we remember correctly,) is as popular os any. 
It is a good tui'l for two horse power. The People's Mill, 
(Sanford's Patent,) alluded to in answer to another inquiry, has 
been much used but wc cannot say who is the manufacturer. 
The manufacturers of farm mills are evidently bound to hide 
their lights, as none of them advertise. 


It has been intimated in more 
than one paper, that those men who opposed Sir. 
Newton's appointment, were doing bo from inter¬ 
ested motives—that, they continued to pursue him 
because ot their own disappointment in not securing 
the position for themselves or their friends. lean 
only speak for myself iu this matter. And I refer 
to this subject here, not because of tho expressed 
suspicion in the above extract, for that is of little 
account, but because it affords me the opportunity 
to give the history ol my opposition to Mr. Newton. 

Early last spring when the different candidates 
were pressing their claims upon the attention of the 
President and Senate, a Western Member of Con¬ 
gress wrote me, asking tor the names of men emi¬ 
nently qualified for the position, position, assert¬ 
ing that the men most likely to prove successful 
— unless a strong opposition to them was organ¬ 
ized— were, utterly disqualified. He urged the 
importance of immediate and prompt action on the 
part of Agriculturists and the Agricultural Press. 

In response to that letter, I sent forward the fol¬ 
lowing names of gentlemen well known to agricul¬ 
turists. giving, according to my beet judgment, their 
relative qualifications for tbe responsible position of 
Head of the Bureau of Agriculture: Dr. John A, 
Kenntcott and John B. Turner of Illinois, J. 11. 
Klippakt of Ohio, and B. 1’. Johnson of New 
York. I also wrote to Western Senators, urging— 
not the claims of any particular individual —that it 
was a matter of great importance to the country 
that the interests of Agriculture, rather than the 
profit and pleasure of a politician, be regarded in 
the appointment to be made. 1 soon received reply 
that it, was a foregone conclusion that Isaac New¬ 
ton would be appointed and confirmed; and 1 have 
testimony enough in my possession ul the means 
used by Mr. Newton to secure that appointment, 
to damn anybody but a politician seeking it, and 
to teach me to distrust the ability of any man who 
respects himself, unless borne on the tided popular 
clamor, to secure it. 

It has been urged that it would be better to wait 
and see whether Mr. N. proves himself the man for 
the place. The reply is, thecountry is in no concition 
to pay for such experiments. Enough public money 
has already been squandered by incompetent agents 
and charlatans, in importing villainous weeds and 
noxious insects, and distributing the same over the 
country through the agency of corrupt and patroni¬ 
zing members of Congress. Instead of a reform in 
this matter are we to have this work continued ? Is 
Mr. Newton carefully catering to the whims and 
caprices and desires of these Congressional candi¬ 
dates for re-election? If not, some men do not tell 
the truth. If not, then is he changing the policy 
pursued by him when Chief Clerk in the Agricul¬ 
tural Department of the Patent Office. 

Effort is made to show that because he is u prac¬ 
tical farmer he is qualified for this high position. 
But because a man knows how to plow and sow and 
reap; because he maybe skilled in tbe management 
of a dairy farm—which are good qualifications, so 
far as they go — i' does not follow that ho possesses 
a general knowledge of the agriculture of the whole 
country which will qualify him pre-eminently to 
look after the varied industrial interests more or 
less directly connected with it. I am aware that 
Mr. Newton has called to his aid some of the most 
accomplished men, in their specialities, in the coun¬ 
try. So far it is well; and it may lie that the perse¬ 
cutions (!) of the press will result in making Mr. 
N. a most efficient officer I It is hoped so. 


What ark Pamir Consumers to Do ? asks the last issue of 
the Scientijic American, (for this week,) and adds:—“Owing 
to the soarcily of mgs for paper stock, and the high rate of 
foreign exchange, together with tbe scarcity of water to ope¬ 
rate paper mills, the price of paper has advanced 25 per cent, 
within ten day*. What paper consumers are to do is now a 
serious matter for tho consideration of publishers. If there 
is any substitute lor rags, which is destined to take tbe place 
of them in tbe making of paper stock, now is the time to 
bring the article forth,” 

It is important to both publishers and the book and news¬ 
paper reading public that some cheap substitute for rags 
should be used in tho manufacture of paper. And if the 
great advance in price of paper stock continues, substitutes 
for rags—such as straw, hemp, wood, bark etc.,—will soon be 
adopted with proper machinery atid chemicals for manufac¬ 
turing The proverbial genius of the “Universal Yankee 
Nation in the liue of disco very aud invention can bo dis- 


Of this amount New York raised 2,536,29.0, New 
Hampshire very nearly the same amount as in 1840, 
and Massachusetts about half as much. In I860 the 
total was 11,010,985 pounds, New‘York raising 9,655,- 
542 pounds, showing an increase in ten years of 
7,119,243 pounds. Vermont and Wisconsin alone, 
of all other States and Territories, raised over one 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The State showing the greatest decrease in pro¬ 
duction is Louisiana, which in 1840 raised 115 
pounds, and in 1860 but eight, Connecticut in the 
same period has fallen off four-iiflhs, and Massachu¬ 
setts more than one half The greatest increase in 
production has been iu the case ot Wisconsin, which 
in 1840 raised 133 pounds, and in 1860 135.5S7 
pounds. Vermont raises more than thirteen times 
the quantity reported in 1840, and New Hampshire 
but little more than one-hall as much. At the. West, 
Illinois has fallen off in twenty years more than 
half, while Indiana has more than doubled her pro¬ 
duct The Middle States, with the exception of 
New York, average very nearly the same as in 1840. 

The quantity of hops raised by New York in com¬ 
parison with the rest of the Union is immense. Her 
growth in 1860 was 9.655,542 pouuds, against 1.355,- 
443 pounds grown in the other thirty-six States and 
Territories. Three of our counties—Madison, Ot¬ 
sego, and Schoharie—each raise more hops than are 
crown in all the United States outside ol New York. 


Fattening Swine — Cooking Food for Stock. —What is 
the most economical method of making pork, ns to kind of 
feed and season of feeding t Does it pay to cook hog feed, 
and if so what is the best apparatus? Au auswer through the 
Kckai. is requested.— Young Farmer, Onondaga, F. Y. 

What would be the mint economical method of pork mak¬ 
ing in one locality might not be in another, a* there is much 
difference in cost of feed, as well as in climate, and oilier 
tilings affecting the expense and result. There is alao much 
difference in breeds of swine as regards the ca*e and cost of 
fattening— some of the improved breeds accumulating fat very 
rapidly, while others, (the thistle-digging, wind splitting, slab- 
sided and rutty varieties, for instance ) are hard subjects to 
make pork of with the best feed and attention, in your local¬ 
ity wc should first secure a good breed, and commence- feeding 
early in tbe season, the latter part of summer It Is generally 
considered economical to feed sound corn, and if it is a year 
old the better ;—but in deciding as to the kiud and quality of 
feed, its cost, and the probable price which your pork will 
bring, should be taken into consideration. It will pay to cook 
feed for swine—especially if potatoes, pumpkins, &c., are fed 
—and to feed regularly, and keep lings comfortable and clean. 
We suppose Pkjndlk’8 Agricultural Caldron to be an econom¬ 
ical apparatus for cooking food for all kinds of stock. 


ANew Dish Discovered nr England.— Our readers will 
smile on reading this extract from the London (England) cor¬ 
respondence of an American exchange:—“ Everybody ia just 
now running to the Exhibition, or rather to its refreshment 
department, in order to taste a new dish, which has already 
become a speciality, and wliieb people of all classes are going 
mad about. Air- MoliRISH has given it the name of the 
; white pudding,' and various scientific recipes for ite con¬ 
struction have already been published. Most of them state 
that its chief component is ‘Maizena,’—some 6ay ‘Indian 
corn 1 (to distinguish it from wheat, which alone is called com 
in tliis country.) It ia pronounced 1 one of the most econom¬ 
ical as well as one of the pleasantest of foods, and is alike 
suited for the young, who much enjoy it and for their seniors, 
to all of whom it is most relishable.’ Another says * it ia ex¬ 
ceedingly excellent for food, aud can only be made in perfec¬ 
tion from L Duryea’s Maizeua,’ of which there are samples in 
the American Department of the Exhibition.’ What do you 
suppose this magnificent dish is, just now filling the months 
of English men, women, and children ? Notlring more nor 
less than Yankee Hasty J'uddiug !” 


Plowing Wet (.round iu the Fall. 

S. Edwards Todd communicates Ike following 
seasonable article through the Country Gentleman: 

“As farmers cannot complete all their underdrains 
in one year, nor usually in ten years, there is a mode 
of plowing wet fields in autumn, which will improve 
very much the friability of the soil, and thus be the 
means of producing a much larger and better crop 
the next season, than when plowing is performed iu 
the usual way. The first consideration is to lay out 
the lands for plowing, up and down the slope, as 
nearly as may be. The slope is sometimes in a 
diagonal direction across the field, and sometimes a 
field docs not all slope in one direction. But where 


Tuk Agricultural Statistics of Ireland, recently pub¬ 
lished for the current year, (says a foreign exchange,) show a 
decrease in the live stock of the country since 1S81, by nearly 
10,000 horses, 220,000 cattle, aud 100,000 (beep. Pigs b» ve 
increased 50,000. Tbe value of the live stock is on the whole 
less by £1,500,000. This is attributed to the distress conse¬ 
quent on scarcity, which has induced excessive sales. Tho 
average in grain of all kinds is less by 72,000, that in Potatoes 
alone being less by 11C.00O acres. 


Agents and others disposed to aid in maintaing and aug¬ 
menting the circulation of the Rural are requested to read 
announcements, notices, etc., on 7th and 8th pages. 
















Great caution should be exercised in adding to 
the Society's Catalogue of Native Grapes; for this 
section, as it, stands, we desire no increase until 
varieties of undoubted raeiit shall have established 
their claim to a position. Regarding the foreign 
grapes for cultivation under glass, we are free to 
speak with less hesitation and more satisfaction. 

Small Knurrs—More attention is being given to 
the small fruits, with a view in market purposes, 
than formerly. Of strawberries, the principal 
kinds in vogue just now are Wilson's Albany and 
friorapke do Gaud, the latter having at present the 
preference. Of raspberries, the new French kinds, 
although untested, regarding hardiness, give prom¬ 
ise of being an acquisition. Harriet, Red Filate, 
and White Transparent Louche!ti are prominent; 
they all will require protection, it is thought. Of 
currants, La 11 mive do Bertin, red, vigorous grower, 
and retains its foliage well; La Versaillaise. large 
red, r promising variety; La Fertile D’Angers and 
La Caucase are both valuable. 

Experiments are being made with the gooseberry 
obtained from the Horticultural Society of Patter¬ 
son, N. J., whose success with English varieties is 
noted in the last Patent Office Report, but with 
grave doubts regarding success; the much lauded 
kind is known as “ The King of Trumps/’ Blaelc- 
berries are grown for market purposes hereabouts, 
with good success, especially the Lawton, or New 
Rochelle. 

Apples.— Apples are less attended to than for¬ 
merly, none to speak of being grown in this imme¬ 
diate vicinity, the main supply coming from West¬ 
ern New York, and the finest variety attainable at 
this season is undoubtedly ihe Swaar. The reverse 
of what has been said respecting apples will apply 
to pear culture, bolb on their own roots and on the 
quince. They are receiving considerable attention, 
and with prospect of an ample pecuniary reward. 
The commonest pear to be seen in the Wilmington 
market is the Washington, a native of Delaware, 
and although small, is juicy and very good. This 
variety does not appear to attract much attention 
elsewhere. For general purposes, the three varie¬ 
ties selected in this vicinity should be Bartlett, 
Secke and Lawrence. The Brandywine, for a new 
pear, is very promising, of a n issetty hue, with an 
aromatic, vinous flavor. 


Strawberries. — Those most highly approved 
and generally cultivated on both lists of tho Society, 
are Hovey's Seedling,(still remaining one of the best) 
Triumph de Gaud, Wilson, Trollop’s Victoria, and 
l.ongworth's Prolific. 

Apricots anti Nectarines —From the difficulty 
ot their cultivation, are rarely grown without more 
care than persons generally are disposed to give; 
the curcnlio makes sure work with them, seldom 
leaving a fruit 

Peaches. — Peach frees have been go subject to 
disease that their cultivation is to a great extent 
abandoned, though when persons were so fortunate 
as to have a few trees, they have the promise the 
present season of having a good crop. 

Grapes under Glass —are cultivated exten¬ 
sively, embracing all on the Society’s list The 
best of these, whether tor productiveness or for 
quality, is the Black Hamburgh. It should con¬ 
stitute one-half, if not even more, of every assort¬ 
ment, whether for the cold grapery, or the forcing 
house. The remainder to be made up of the. follow¬ 
ing in the order named, viz.:—White Muscat of 
Alexandria, Chasselasde Fonlainblcati, White Fron- 
tignan, Grizzly Fronlignan, Gannon Hall Muscat 

Currants. — Most of the new kinds that are 
recommended aa promising well, are in cultiva¬ 
tion, and some, on account of their extra size, such 
as White grape, Cherry, Jbe., are thought well 
of; but. it is doubtful, all things considered, whether 
they are superior, or will supersede, the Red and 
While Dutch, with high cultivation. 

Gooseberries.— The foreign kinds on the So¬ 
ciety's list for general cultivaiion, are so subject to 
mildew as generally grown, that little regard is 


Fried Cakes.— One quart sour cream, six eggs, 
one spoon salt, one spoon soda, flour enough to roll, 
fry in laid ; if made right, they are excellent. 

Cau any one of your numerous contributors in¬ 
form me how water cresses must be prepared for 
the table ? and oblige. 

An early answer is preferable. 

Uan is Hill, N. Y., Oct , 1862. Mart E. L. 

‘ » • ■*-- - 

Directions for Cleaning the Teeth,_ Brush 

the teeth well, both inside and out, every night and 
morning, with a moderately hard brush, constructed 
with three rows of bristles, standing so far apart that 
tha elasticity of the hair may have its full play. Do 
not confine its operation to simply moving the brush 
across the faces of tho teeth from side to side, but 
give it a rotary, and, as tar as possible, a vertical 
direction, so that the bristles may spring in between 
the teeth, and free them from the particles of food, 
and the incipent deposits from tho secretion of the 
tartar glands.— Dental Miiror. 


STATE FRUIT REPORTS, 


FROM GEORGS FKPPIK I, OR PIS, CF WILMINGTON-. 

DELAWARE. 

Considerable attention is being given to fruit 
culture in this Stale at the present time, notwith¬ 
standing the depressed condition ot financial affairs, 
which is securely felt here. With an adjustment of 
the Nation’s troubles, there is no reason to doubt 
but what, the culture of fruit wilt be proceeded 
with, iu this section of the Slate, with unprecedented 
vigor. Indeed, but few States iu the Union offer 
the combined advantages of soil and climate that 
our little State possesses, and to which the favora¬ 
ble terms on which land can be harl, offer induce¬ 
ments to the fruit culturist second to no oilier iu the 
Republic. 

Peaches.—' The culture of the peach has been the 
means of enriching many of our citizens, a success¬ 
ful year, in many cases, repaying the purchaser for 
the land. In the lower part, of New Castle, and In 
the adjoining counties of Kent and Sussex, are to be 
found our largest peach growers,—many of whom 
find ther crop of sufficient importance to give their 
main attention to it. Commencing with the region 
of Delaware City, about sixteen miles below Wil¬ 
mington, we meet with the peach orchards of the 
Messrs. Rkybolb, whose names here become inti¬ 
mately associated with this luscious fruit, and pur¬ 
suing our course downwards, we shall find attention 
of fruit culturists mainly directed to ibis fruit; the 
low price at which land can bo purchased, together 
with tho facility of rail and water communication, 
(the latter the most desirable in shipping to mar¬ 
ket.) must, in a short period, make the cultivation 
of fruit in our State one of the most desirahle 
objects, where wealth is sought by an honorable and 
healthful occupation. 

Grapes.— In the neighborhood of Wilmington, 
much attention has been given to grape culture, 
both with and without, protection. The appearance 
of a little slug, or grape beetle, has somewhat damp¬ 
ened the enthusiasm of Ihe culturists of the native 
varieties, and should these devastations continue, 
deem fair to become as great an injury to the grape 
as the curcnlio has been to the smooth si one fruits. 
Whether the culture of the native grape can be pur¬ 
sued as a reliable source of revenue, has beeu a 
question that has agitated the horticulturists of this 
section us much as elsewhere. Vineyard culture in 
the only instance attempted to our knowledge in 
this vicinity, proved an entire failure, partly ou 
account of a want of knowledge or attention of the 
proprietor to the vines, and partly on account ot 
the variety, mainly selected, the Catawba’s predis¬ 
position to rot. Great doubts exist whether the eul 
ture of native grapes on a large scale in this vicin¬ 
ity would prove profitable, notwithstanding the 
improvement in varieties that has taken place dur¬ 
ing the past few years, the predisposition of the 
native grape, especially where cultivated under a 
loose system, which appears to be inseparably con¬ 
nected with vineyard culture, together with occa¬ 
sional lute Spring frosts and the appearance of the 
new beetle, before alluded to, render vineyard cul¬ 
ture hereabouts anything but a desirable source of 
profit The cultivation of the European varieties 
under gln«s at. the present time, seeuis to ■ Ter 
greater inducements — the cheapness with which 
buildings adapted to this purpose can now-a-duys 
be constructed, a rough shed, with an uuclouded 
glass rootj being all that is required to perfect the 
Black Hamburg, together wilh the greater certainty 
of yield, render this mode of culture most attractive. 
Few are aware, who have not given the matter 
attention, at what, small cost buildings well calcu¬ 
lated to perfect the foreign grape can be had, or 
with what simplicity they can be handled when 
had. The idea of a vinery is uufurtuuately asso¬ 
ciated in the minds of almost every one with great 
cost, and its management with great complicity; 
neither are necessary; a gentleman residing within 
thirty miles having grown upwards ot 200 lbs. of the 
finest IliUubtirga in a shed, the cost of which was 
not much over $40. A well-drained border is an 
inseparable accompaniment to a house, however 
plain; but the same is necessary to bring the native 
grape to its highest state of perfection, and, except 
the thinniug of tho fruit, the management within is 
as little as without doors. 

Of the vast number of new varieties of native 
grapes that have made their appearance, only to be 
forgotten, we shall allude to but those which appear 
to give promise. First among the new kinds, and 
best, we think, is Maxatawny—an amber colored 
grape, ripened to perfection last eeason, somewhat 
north of us—a most vigorous grower, and the high¬ 
est flavored native grape we have oaten. Should 
this variety prove of undoubted hardiness, it will 
be a most desirable acquisition. Delaware u best 
known among the new kinds, some supposing from 
the name to be a native of the State—of undoubted 
hardiness—(a weak grower wheu young)—vines 
unprotected being eutirely uninjured. It has been 
the most extensively planted in this vicinity of any 
of the new sorts, although, from the smallness of the 
berries, many will be disappointed in the iruit 
Anna—a very slow grower. Rebecca —liable to 
mildew. Diana—no better than Catawba, resem¬ 
bling it in its liability to rot. Concord, the best 
native grape for general culture, is not liable to 
drop its berries before ripening here, as has been 
represented. Allen’s Hybrid appears hardy, al¬ 
though not yet sufficiently tested. Pauline, tender; 
Union Village, of' poor quality; ToKalen, a good 
grower; Cuyahoga, a grape of good promise, al¬ 
though not yet sufficiently tested to pass upon; 


different localities. This season an entire change, 
for the better, the fruit on some frees nearly eight 
inches in circumference, with fine red cheek and de¬ 
licious Seckei flavor. No pear of the same season 
approaches it in flavor except Uostiezer. Theodore 
Van Mons, after several years trial, has not proved 
satisfactory; it bears early and ubundanlly, but thus 
far has been very deficient, in flavor. Beurre Clair- 
geau, as the trees, whether dwarf or standard, ac¬ 
quire age, improves in the quality of its fruit. Its 
precocity in setting, however, is such, that unless 
the fruit is either entirely removed or very much 
thinned from young trees and grafts, the wood 
growth is prevented, very much to the. injury of the 
trees, while the fruit, handsome tho’ it may be, will 
prove worthless. Seckei, has been voiy poor in 
quality for several years, even though grown on 
thrifty, vigorous trees, and with high cultivation. 
Many of the fruits have been rusty with black spots 
and under size; this year it. is improved, though still 
too many of the specimens even after much thin¬ 
ning are open to the same objection. 

It. is thought that several other varieties which 
have been tested for a number of years, are more 
deserving of general cultivation, than some of those 
which have had tho Society’s recommendation. As 
one of these I would name the Baronne de Millo, 
synonymous with Adele de St. Denis. This has been 
known and cultivated many years aa the Beurre 
Von Mons in Hartford, under which name I received 
eight years ago and double worked 
The tree grows with sufficient 


PREMIUMS AWARDED 

At the JT. Y. State Fair, Rochester, Oct., 1862 


DISCRETION A RT. 

The labors of thi* Committee In this class were very arduous. 
The number of entries exceeded two hundred ar.d fifty, and the 
number of articles upwards of three hundred. It is relieved 
that all the articles were examined that were on exhibition. 

E Harrow & Bro., Rochester, sample (clones and station- 

, ,.**’5".. Favorable notice and Dip. 

Julius Ives & Co., New \url;, agents universal dollies 

wrtoKei..... .. .. s s m«(i a lid Dip 

J II Thai tier. it.Chester. Aieiiiou's improved clothes 
wvingei .. . .Dip 

W Cvrri* & 1’oc.lK'titi'r, Mitt iiiuo wlitylH. upolio.d, 

ii —.. Favorable notice and (Up 

I L Stan tun, Ko<’lirfctfl»‘ f Nobly & Cnolny** hi* tv* dtum S S mod. 
<J D WooUwurth. ivOciieater, fcupcjior t&iupk* i'vtfuuiorv 

lira Samuel Hamilton, Rochester, ;,ph moss bou'pii-t' nU ^ 

, we. ,, ,, , , Manual of Cardan! mr 

.Mrs A 11 mi tin r tt, Rochester, specimen cone «ork.Hitch 

Benjamin N I’ayii, Albany, jar superior li.haeeo r'.iv- 

.. orablo notice and Patent Office Report 

Ivntcu A: Co.. Rochester, iron <xli s.Dip 

,M Ucir, Rochester, specinu ii, koioreno nil.Kav notice it I’0R 


Uurl.e, Fit-tdiin ukies, Houu A Co, Bradley'* spiral hoop 

shut-.... ... .... Dip 

Wm Untiln*on, Rochester, model tor watering mi l idimv- 

erintt Cattle on railrna I ears. Fee imiice and P 0 R 

Barton a ilillem r, It .ell viler, liay knives, grub bin.’ hm-s, 

&c..- . ...Small all medal 

Bar ion A. Milietier, fruit ladder.. Patent Office Report 

W hi Lilies, Rochester, coal ash sifter. .. tin do 

Martin Briggs, Covert's patent pcrniuhvion hank locks 
...... ... . Fav. notice ami P 0 R 

ilartiu Rviggs, iron railing; iron chairs, setioe* and vu-es 

8 S medal 

I) Mitchell, Rochester,perfumery, very Bupcrlor Fav no 

, . tire aud 3 med 

L \V horkel, Luehester, pencil b.keuess, Washington and 

Napoleon .Dip 

Alex Alien, Rochester, small clock movement and small 

baud drill —... ... . Fuv. nolle* mel Dip 

Barton .V Mill" tier, * unpin of skate*. FOR 

Wiieeli c .v Wilson M.iin.f during Co., si \V Dibble, agent, 

paten' umbrella stand. (’itch 

rf B Dewey, Rochester, variety kerosene lamps.i‘ (> it 

rcbiitts A t-ader, Uoclivster, pictnie Lame ..... ........ do 

A McGuUie. Roche :or, model iron bridge.. do 

E E Mil, Recne-iei, agricultural steam cauldrons met 

sieain boxes 'orilo..Fav notice aud Dip 

G GTownsend. liockOvter, nsgnrtment eiioeniakei-'s tool*.. .Dip 
Miss Fiatid', Dryer, Brighton, pencil likeness ol child, 

Lumlscapa Gardening: 

Joseph Dixon A Co , Ne.v York, stove polish .Filch 

Jan Pyles, Now 1 oik K voap, diotoctic tfAloisitus, cream 

!*i tar. bakitig .nul.i, ami various other article*.Dip &S mod 

executive commit- 

at cviadJuilCe Of the Al ticles exhi' ited. 

' r, case xrtuicial hulling Hies. Dip 

.Fitch 
P U R 


grafts seven or 
it on Glout Morceau. 
vigor and bears uniform crops every year; the fruit 
is of full medium size, ot cinnamon russet color, 
form of tho Beurre Superfin, melting, juicy, sweet, 
and high flavor, remains well on the tree through 
autumnal gales, and may be iu ealing from middle 
of October to the first of December, 

Gen. de Lamoriciere. This pear 1 have hud in 
cultivation nearly aa long as the foregoing, and may 
say it has equally good qualities except not being 
quite as large or as handsome; the tree grows 
thriftily grafted as a standard, and the fruit is of the 
highest quality, buttery, juicy, and of unexceptiona¬ 
ble high flavor. It comes early into bearing and 
bears abundantly. Season, October. 

Doyenne du Cornice, a very distinct pear from the 
foregoing; and is equally worthy of attention. It is 
a most vigorous grower as a dwarf, double worked, 
as most of my trees of this kind are on Glout Mur- 
ceau, and begiuB to bear after four years. The fruit is 
very large, uniform in size, with a fine red cheek on 
exposed specimens, of the form of Beurre Langelier, 
and equal if not superior in quality to that tine sort, 
without its tardiness in coming into bearing. Keeps 
through the whole of Novewd. -r. 

Of our native pears, hardly known out of this 
neighborhood, is one i think deserving of mention. 
It is known as the Dr. Turner pear. I once had it 
in cultivation, but from some cause which I cannot 
ut>w explain, undervalued it. This summer a friend 
brought me specimens, a part of which were hard 
and green, and were put in the fruit room to ripen; 
after eight or ten days they turned yellow, and were 
brought on the table with several of the sumo seasou 
on the Society’s catalogues, and did not suffer in the 
comparison of quality, while in size it surpassed 
them al l by far. The fruit is large, juicy, sufficiently 
sweet, and.well flavored, and does not incline to rot 
at the core. Season, August. 

There is another pear called Crouch; the original 
tree of which is at Colchester, as yet but little dis¬ 
seminated, but which I have no doubt will prove 
worthy of general cultivation. The tree is of 
healthy, vigorous growth, whether grown as a 
standard, or double worked ou quince; the fruit is 
of full medium in size, obovate iu form, juicy, sweet, 
and of a high flavor; not surpassed by any of its 
season, and comes in with the Bartlett, and lasts a lit¬ 
tle longer. I presented specimens at the Society’s 
meeting in New York in 1858, when it was pro¬ 
nounced by tho Fruit Committee “very good.” 
Muskingum is auolhor early pear, which originated 
near here, and has not been appreciated at its 
proper value. Mr, Starr, of New London, one of 
our most experienced Fomologists, speaks thus of it 
in the Connecticut Stale Report of 18G0. “ It ranks 
next the Bartlett in productiveness and flavor, aud 
is at least three weeks earlier. 1 am surprised that 
its excellence baa not elicited for it a higher and 
more extensive reputation,” in which 1 concur. 

Plums —Are becoming from year to year more 
and more infested with the black knot for which 
there appears no radical cure; this, with the curculio, 
renders this fruit a great uucertaiutly and deters 
the general cultivaiion of it. 

Cherries.— After several years failure of a full 
crop, the present bus been a tolerably successful 
one, that is from trees that escaped material injury 
trorn the winter of 1860-61. That, winter was very 
destructive to tho blosFom buds, and in many in¬ 
stances a large proportion ol’ tho wood buds were 
killed, barely enough remaining to save tho tree,— 
this was more particularly the case with young 
trees. Again, when these young trees were in their 
most vigorous growth the past summer, the extremi¬ 
ties of the shoots were attacked by the disgusting 
black aphis, thus Inflicting a new injury, so that 
many of our trees are in a very unfavorable condi¬ 
tion for the future. 

Grapes, Open Culture.— All on both of the 
Society’s lists are in pretty general cultivation; tho 
Isabella most extensively. Aa a general rule it does 
not ripen well unless in a favored locality. The Ca¬ 
tawba is still more difficult to ripen, and other kinds 
which ripen with certainty are taking their place, 
particularly Delaware and Hartford Prolific; as 
also Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Anna, Cuyahoga, 
Logan, and others. 

Raspberries.— All on the list for “general culti¬ 
vation,” as also those “promising well ” are grown. 
Those best known and most generally cultivated, are 
Franconia, Fastolf, Orange, Red and White Ant¬ 
werp, true. None of these, however, are entirely 
hardy. A kind which did stand the post win¬ 
ter with me in an exposed situation, is Belle de 
Fontenay, (of course one winter is not conclusive.) 
I consider that it has very desirable qualities; the 
fruit is large, of sweet, high flavor, productive, and 
lasts a long time. 


FROM JOSHUA PIERCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

There has been iu this region almost a total fail¬ 
ure of the apple and peach crops for live years past. 
The apple crop of 1860, generally so abundant 
throughout the whole country, was almost a perfect 
failure in this section. The spring of 1861 opened 
with bright promise of au abundant crop of all 
kinds of fruit, but the late frost was so severe as to 
blast all our hopes. The strawberry, currant aud 
blackberry crop only escaped the general destruc¬ 
tion, and before they began to ripen, almost the 
whole of the District of Columbia was converted 
into a military encampment, so far, at least, as to 
render tt impossible to protect any great, portion of 
our crops (torn tho depredations of raw and undis¬ 
ciplined troops; aud the preservation ol matters 
about home so far required attention as to prevent, 
any observation on the grounds of other growers, 
and caused me to abandon the idea of in auy way 
satisfactorily aiding in the labors of your committee. 

The strawberry here is large and successfully cul¬ 
tivated. Wilson’s Albany Seedling has proved so 
very prolific that tt must be some time before it will 
be abandoned as u crop for market purposes; Ho¬ 
vey's Scedliug still maintains its Btandmg for its 
many good qualities; the Victoria is a great favor¬ 
ite in our markets, commanding the best price 
when successfully cultivated. I will add to these, 
the Jenny Lind and Alice Maud, for an early crop; 
Hooker's Seedling aud Downer's Prolific, for other 
good qualities. Many of our cultivators have other 
favorites, hold in high estimation, some of which, 
when better known, may eclipse any I have men¬ 
tioned. 

The Lawton Blackberry is still the favorite for 
market crops. The Dorchester, Newman’s Thorn¬ 
less, and the White, have been tried by some, but 
Beem to make no (rieuds, bo far. We have much 
hopes from the French Parsley Leaf, though our 
experience is not sufficient to recommend it. 

In regard to currants, tho Fortilesde Angers, the 
Red and white Gondoin, and the White Transpar¬ 
ent, for size aud abundance of fruit, take the lead. 
The Victoria, the Cerise de Townes, the Fertile de 
Palluau, and the White aud Red Dutch, stand fast 
to the position they have always held. 


jgnph*U$( amt gtn,$n.w 


Flowkr foii Namij.—SD wife wants you to give the immi* 
of the inclosed flower.—S. Baow.v, l 3 . M’. II than;/ Mills, JV. J’ 

The tjirclmou sent with the above is the Ten-Week Stock. 


vfiili special comm* n<hitinij of the 
U v 1 or t-ln.1 giiM* 

F. ilwnnl lieyijn f;nc6-M _... 

Mrs 1) It O. »v. Chili, pencil jioi Unit . 

I, Blown, Rouliesler, leather ink. .. 

L 1' Roils'', Newlmvuh,moed fm-m pufnp, apparently very 

useful Uivnition. .. . ‘ Vof Trans 

J E Chip".''. I." heeler. eliiMiee wniufi'f. India lul,her 

wushinc nachine arm water fiRri-- Fav notice aud Trans 
Mrs CutharuiD Lev, Rochester, specimen* eone wink, 

Thomas on S'mits 

II Glass Lima, steam pfotUM mother and wringer... .FOR 
A R Pritchard & I!tether, military coo,:., Inlauii v noeout- 

remenIn .. .I. Dip 

F Starihi'e.U, Roche-let. ruperior domestic seems. Dip 

.1 Waiiah, Elmira, „ «tu!lic i late eutiiuif machine. . 8 s wed 

Same, la.rlnv nia. bir.n aid paper triinuiinit machine .l J OR 

G Vmii lies, Klmira. lennti ip: machine.. ... ..Trans 

SDMitle- , VO, Uiivawrfei, case ol 1 ienUsVl V. . Dip 

Jnmphus Mau ls. H*>'wi, SI*-«. elutin'* wringer..Trans 

u Gnuaid, Rullalo French ami German mustard.I' O K 

JloherL Bunker, Knell ester, as insects .. Fitch 

.1 J Van Zuh.it, Ructieslor, octree and spices.1 J O R 

JRi loovli. It;ufliton, plow bandies. Po 

A M Haduc , Rochcsler, well curb and bucket, and school 

desk..... do 

Win Webster, Roc heater, plan flrst-cla-r park. Fair build- 
ings, aud model ol Swbs c;ud«a. Fav. pm ire and 

Kemp ou Landscape Gar dening 

R A Shultz, bird c«v«.. .. .K U R 

Winslow & Co., Rochester, patent adjustable aide wrenches 

Far. notice and J ol Trans 

George Race. .Norwich, portable well windliuu..jjs rued 

Ceorce lucre, Anbun . window »ush and frame . R o R 

Chat'll,a Him*. LofePOrt, hotf« fle.e, very superior.Dip 

J Fink. Ua r.Viiii- .die, >ulot,y hook ehilUe trees..1’ O R 

1’ rt IVu-e, Hull.ile, improved eitrtue ..mi s:goal ell.-, arid a 

great, variety Ol oil.- oi *r-al excellence.. . ..Dip 

and silver medal, with special commendation of this 
Executive RomiuitTee for the great uscelleuce as well 
*s va* idles of urH Icn exhibited. 

Jobu 8 It. -oke, ugvut, Rochester, sad iron heater and 

gridiron. .Fav. notice and I’ O R 

Howden, 1 ulbv A Co, Wuii.rla.uy, V: , Colby's patent 

cloth, a Wring* r.flip tt ud 8 .8 tried 

8IIme. i libber bund carpel sweeper... Vol Trans 

Ilia > M Douijlas>, Romo, mauie- copying paper..1* ij R 

A Chilli"!. Dry den. Johnson’H washer ana wi i tiger,.. .Vul Irons 

Same, carriage gale aud pinion bingo.. p U R 

J (iJ i' limy mud, Rochester, cracker machine and biake.Trans 
D RDeLarid A ■ o., Kalrpoi't, -pvcimena ..fsaicratus ...S Smed. 
Liras Mtirear, W. el hiigbton, camp bedstead and stool 

combined.. COR 

F Brown, bumpiest, pair UiilU, worthy notice.... . do 

I* Van de Sande, Siem-ca Fall-, east, steel spring skates_ du 

G, ois'e ilcii.Mshiy, Ithaca, log cabin...... Duvvrmig on Fruit 

N Hl.ick, Toiouti.., C \>, ict'i llcuil limbs. Fuv. notice aud Trans 

John Davis. Ithaca, Or Hilt's kerosenelompB.P (I R 

It Wing, UciiTnlu. Crimp ItUukitittB. . . do 

J H k.indeiihuveli. A ban.r, knife, fork aud spoon scourer do 

A T feck, 8eoU, butter puckuge. <Io 

J Dell, ib'chu-tei. Step laihlel allli imprOVud laritenlng.. do 

Richard Pouch, Rod, esse ».* teeth.No; ten's Ag 

John F Uolhgujigls. Rochester, specimens ol glue.SS rued 

Sams, sperhm os of curled.hair. .Trans 

J Dul'iiec, Rnche-ter, last a, crimp*, fioot trees A clump*.3 8 med 
W 3 Loughborough, Ruclisslti -lx vaiielia of planes .1' o R 

S I. Avmy, Norwich, tiro ilmetier, iwagonl.... do 

Geo D T. Ilm, HnlValo, pa'eut, ankle supporting skat *..Dip 

D R Adams, -aljsbury, pah nt pen talilu iioi: siiriuker, Ac. Fitch 
H P Gill, 1 igden, levnlvpig handle rbi moulding \ Hues P (J R 
N 8 Gilbert, la Kt.iJit. fmit jars .. ... .... Thomas' Fruits 

J as Fornc"w'k, Hermitage, machine for setting aud up.-iet- 

tiilg saw I", tli . • ... . .1*0 R 

J II Forth*. Horn eils I lie. natural toilet, stand k what-oot do 

Augustas Maxoi 1 , Watetlun, cusp ileutistry. . do 

D W Seelt'.v, .Utanr. b'as«eH's brick machine amt press*! 1 
brick Irina ipy clay, riTerredto special committee who 
examined a wm k "g model In op. laiiou and rcgoui- 

mendc i it ji a marhuio ol great valuo.Dip 

T J Stratton. Geneva, > es-tuornpouud....hilt 


I.AWTov I!r.AOKnmntv, —Will worm* of the numerous read¬ 
ers of the Run a i. inform me where the Lawton blackberry ran 
be obtained, and how they can he purchased by 26. 60 Or 100, 
ns 1 would like to get some to set. this full if the full is the 
suitable time. —G. U., Lavton, Mich. 

The lftaek berry may be planted either in the autumn or 
spring. Plants can be obtuiaed nt. any of the leading nurser¬ 
ies. The price is about $1,50 per doxeu. 


Makivo Raisixs. —Will some person inform me through 
the Huiui, how to make raisins of grimes 11 A li On* 
Shade, Ohio. 

Most of our native grapes contain too little sugar to make 
good raising. We have made pretty fair raisins from the 
Diana and the Delaware. Tire latter contains plenty of sugar 
but the seeds are too large for the size of the grape. The 
bunches are picked carefully from the vines atrd laid upon the 
ground to dry. They require turning, but arc bundled as lit 
tie as possible, jo that the bloom may not be injured. In 
this country it will bp necessary to procure 80 me early variety 
for the purpose, to obtain sufficient flue weather and sun to 
dry them, otherwise they must he dried wilder shelter. 


Wire* Plant — Do you know any thing about what is called 
the ■ Wine Plant V” There was sue'ti a plant brought here from 
Binghanipton, and offered for Kale. Upon inquire of Hie 
Agent, I an; convinced that it is a jpeoies of the Rhubarb 
They claim for it great value, saying that a single plant will 
produce a gallon of wine I saw some wine Hut wo* B »id i () 
be made from it. which was only fair—that U about second 
rate. It i* wholly new to me. and l fear Is of but litile value. 
A rar<l was "hown to mo having the iiauics of many piottlhiont 
men of Binghanipton. among them those of Hons, D. 8 
Dickinson and Griswold. If you know anything about it 1 
would like to hear your opinion. Many such new thing* gain 
a great rrpma • u and arc of little value iu the end - Limui Ikr, 
Seely Creek, A' i'. 

We know nothing ot this matter, but judge that you are 
correct in your surmises. Prominent men. thoughtlessly ami 
in a spirit of accommodation, are very apt to lend their names 
to tlie dissemination of worthless things of this kind. The 
opinion of one competent, honest horticulturist would bo 
worth more than those of a thousand statesmen ignorant of 
the subject 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF D. W. COIT, OF CON¬ 
NECTICUT. 

Apples.— Nearly the whole of the varieties recom¬ 
mended for general cultivation are grown, hut a 
considerable number to a very limited extent It is 
bettered that of the first tour named kinds, Boxbury 
Iiusset, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin and Ilub- 
bardson’s Nonsuch, more are cultivated than of the 
whole remainder of the list 

The Lady apple is 60 spotted and indifferent in 
most localities a 3 to be thought unworthy of culti¬ 
vation. 

The apples that “promise well” ou the Society’s 
list are not generally in extensive cultivation; 
Cogswell and i’omme Royal are amongst those 
most cultivated, and are held in high estimation. 

Fears.— The Bartlett is much more cultivated than 
any other variety. 

Of the pears recommended aa standards in the 
Society's list, it may be said that the d’Aremburg, aa 
a general rule, does not produce perfect fruit until 
the trees acquire considerable age, the specimens 
being small and astringent, and few of them eatable; 
while grafted on old trees, large aud perfect fruit is 
frequently obtained in three or four years. The 
present season it promises better than several pre¬ 
ceding years. It is not adapted to the quince as a 
stock. Tho Beurre Diet succeeds well generally; 
does not incline to crack, which renders it so objec¬ 
tionable in many places, The Flemish Beauty has, 
except in some special localities, been very Indiffer¬ 
ent; for several years the leaves have inclined to 
drop in July and August, and the fruit has been 
spotted and has not accpiired its proper size and 
flavor. The present season there is great improve¬ 
ment, the fruit has set abundanliy, and is large and 
fair. Trees (dwarfs) double worked on Glout Mor- 
ceau stocks eight years ago, have remarkably large, 
high-colored fruit The “ Golden Beurre” has never 
proved ol' a quality to recommend it (or Cultivation. 
Onondaga always of very good quality, and a free 
and early bearer, whether as a dwarf or standard. 
Sheldon has a portion of its fruit cracked in several 
different localities, though the bulk of it is large and 
fair after removing the imperfect specimens. White 
Doyenne is nover reliable whether as a dwarf or 
standard; it invariably cracks more or less. It has 
been Raid of the Belle Lucrative (Fondant d’Au- 
tomne) that it does not do well on quince after eight 


Drxskrvixo Dahlia Tcbbrs. — A eormpoudeut of the 
Journal of Horticulture and Collage Gardener writes us fol¬ 
lows; M»j I be permitted to offer a simple suggestion relative 
to the preservation of Dahlia roots during winter ? Though 
carefully dried before storing away in the autumn, i used 
continually to lose them by the rotting of the crown, till at 
length tlie idea one day occurred to rue that the mischief was 
occasioned through tho decay of the long stalk li ft attached 
to the tuber* : this becoming partially charged with fluid kept 
the crown constantly wet. My remedy Inis been not to leave 
more than four Inches of stalk ; from this to scrape the wind* 
of the outer covering or bark, and at tlie base to make a small 
opening which permits any watery diposit to escape. The 
result has been that I hare preserved the whole of my tubers, 
while experienced gardeners around me have complaiuod of 
loss, notwithstanding that every precaul ion from damp or frost 
had been taken. 


CAKES, BISCUIT, &c 


Dear Rural : Having derived much benefit from 
you by your welcome weekly visit, I thought I would 
contribute my mite in the shape of a few recipes, 
which I know to be good. 

Gold Cake —One cup of sugar, half-cup of but¬ 
ter, the yolks of eight eggs, half-cup of sweet milk, 
one teaspoon cream tartar, half-teaspoon soda, two 
cups flour, and half a nutmeg. 

Silver Cake. —One and one-half enps sugar, 
three-quarters cup butter, three-quarters cup sweet 
milk, three cups flour, one teaspoon cream tartar, 
half ol soda, the whites of eight eggs, one teaspoon 
essence of lemon. 

Sponge C ake. —Take one dozen eggs, weigh seven 
eggs and take an equal weight of sugar, then weigh 
five “ggs and take an equal weight of flour, now 
break the eggs, keeping the whites separate, put 
your sugar into the yolks, grate in the peel of a 
lemon, then beat it an hour. Put the juice of tha 
lemon into the whites, beat twenty minutes, put 
half of the whites into tho yolks, sift in the flour, 
stir in the remainder of the whites, and bake. 

Soda Biscuit.—T o one quart flour add one tea¬ 
spoon soda, two of cream tartar, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, sweet and sour milk enough to 
wet it, add a little salt 




















































Mr children are with me to-night: 

And yet I Bee no shadows glide, 

Where, in their beauty, calm and bright, 

Three angel forms stand side by side. 

They gather round the cradle-bed 
Where sleeps their baby-brother fair: 
Methinks a ray of light is shed 
From unseen wings upon his hair. 

Perchance they come to beckon him 
To their blest home above the skies; 

Whore flowers fade not, nor pleasures dim, 

Where friends ne’er change , and love ne’er dies. 

It may bo, they will lure him on 
Beyond my y earning, fond embrace ; 

And that not till Lite * goal is wod, 

Shall I again behold his face. 

Oh ! may I hold with loosened clasp 
This treasure which is only lent: 
go. if it fades within my grasp, 

I still may be calm and eoutent. 

Help me to trust in Thee, O God ! 

And bend my bumbled will to Thine : 

Meekly to how and Itias the rod, 

And own Thy love aud grace divine. 

Dear baby ! watched by loviog eyes, 

And tended with the gentlest care ; 

'Tis sweet to think that from the skies 
Come guardian spirit* pure and fair ; 

They who can never with thee stand, 

As mortal children, glad and free, 

Yet members of one household band, 

Through life may help and strengthen tlice. 

They are forever safe from harm, 

F.vil o'er them hath no coutrol; 

And nuught can ever more alarm 
Tbo perfect peace that fills each soul. 

Whether their birth right shall be thine, 

Or years on earth thy portion be : 

Only this prayer shall still be mine,— 

My child—Cod's blessing rest on thee ! 
Rochester, IS. Y., Oct., 1802. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
OLD MAIDS. 


It is so exceedingly fashionable at the present 
day, to sneer at and ridicule whatever is superior 
to us, or beyond our comprehension, that the elabo¬ 
rate, delicate, and genllmanVy (?) article entitled 
“An Opinion,” ought not to have excited our indig¬ 
nation, or surprise. Really, the assiduity with 
which the defenceless, ill used class attacked in said 
efiusion have been persecuted, is truly astonishing; 
until we recollect that the courage of our fast 
young men is principally displayed in insulting the 
weak and defenceless. Although not belonging to 
this much-abused race, I have actually the temerity 
to raise a lance in their behalf. 

There are numerous good and sensible reasons 
why all women do not marry, (1 presume there are 
none but what can;) and because there are some 
cross, singular, disagreeable old maids, to condemn 
the whole sisterhood, aud declare they are, inva¬ 
riably, of mischievous, prying dispositions, is nei¬ 
ther just nor right—simply absurd. Among what 
class of human beings, allow me to ask, are there 
not miserable, discontented, ill-natured per.ons? 1 
know it is extremely popular to “adorn a tale” 
with the most ludicrous specimen of humanity that 
can well be conceived—’yclept old maid—a speci¬ 
men really existing nowhere, save in the author's 
imagination. And pages are frequently written 
describing the detestable qualities of this most de¬ 
testable creature. 

Among an extensive acquaintance of maiden 
ladies, I have found the majority benevolent, unsel¬ 
fish, often wearing out their lives in the service of 
friends; some practicing a self-denial worthy of 
imitation by those who so unjustly condemn them; 
others, supporting invalid relatives with a devotion 
worthy of true womanhood. 

MaDy persons are doubtless incapable of appre¬ 
ciating or understanding a genuine woman; who, 
early losing her heart's idol, feels all were “a very 
mockery,” and humbly seeking to do her duty here, 
looks forward to a blessed re-union hereafter. Such 
a woman possesses too much nobility of soul to act 
a lie, and though her sensitive nature is keenly 
alive to ridicule, she has too much moral courage to 
perjure herself, notwithstanding the unthinking and 
unfeeling may scoff aud jeer, scornfully calling her 
an old maid, as the most expressive and opprobrious 
epithet in the whole English vocabulary. And il 
requires as much courage tu hear the opprobrium of 
that name as to face the cannon's mouth. Indeed, I 
hardly know which is the most amusing to witness, 
the strenuous and persevering efforts made by a 
certain class of youug ladies,—in the laudable pur¬ 
suit of a husband,—it being immaterial to them who 
confers the title of Mrs., so long as it is gained,—or 
the frantic rush for certificates, (since the prospect 
of a draft,) made by a similar class of suddenly 
ailing young men. And I have noticed “ llow like 
an old maid!” and “What an old maid!” were 
favorite expressions with the above mentioned indi¬ 
viduals, for anything, or any one, differing from 
themselves. 

After asserting, “It is as much as a man's head is 
worth to live in the house with a real old maid,” 
X., with admirable consistency, says, “ there is noth¬ 
ing that looks so foolish as to see young ladies take 
up with anything that comes along, without regard 
to their own good or happiness, for fear they will 
never get married.” I should judge from X’s own 
statement, that he considered an “old maid” as 
decidedly more foolish. And pray, what is a lady 
to do—providing no desirable person appears—but 
“take up with anything” or be an “old maid!” 
Ah I it is the stigma attached to that name, and 
because girls are educated to believe happiness and 
respectability are only attainable in the married | 
state, which causes many to so rashly take upon 
themselves those solemn, irrevocable vows,—those 
sacred duties, which should only be assumed after 


mature deliberation, and where harmony of taste 
and feeling, insure a union of minds—a true mar¬ 
riage. 

Before closing, I cannot forbear giving a brief 
sketch of some whom I have known from childhood, 
and the reasons why they have remained single. 

The first, a noble, dignified lady of fifty-live, did 
not marry in consequence of ill-health. She has 
been a lile-long sufferer, yet her cheerfulness, benev¬ 
olence, and Christian resignation, have endeared her 
to all with whom she is acquainted. 

The next, a bewitching, fascinating creature, on 
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the shady-side of thirty, still beautiful, and possess¬ 
ed of every advantage wealth can give, highly edu¬ 
cated, and an extensive traveler; would not be 
“married and not mated.” Apparently never 
thinking of self, her pure unselfish life is a lesson 
to all. 

And last, I would make mention of one who was 
a tall, stylish, suberb, intellectual being, (without 
wealth,) a resident of a large city, who in her youth 
gave her heart, and became engaged to a talented 
young man of prepossessing appearance, and an 
esteemed citizen. Though professing great love for 
his fair affianced, he was of too aristocratic notions, 
and luxurious habits, to wiiih to marry umil he had 
amassed great v'ealth, consequently their marriage 
was defeir.-d from year to ye; r until she was about 
thirty,) she having too much maidenly delicacy to 
urge it About this period a Southern widow 7 of 
immense fortune, with costly carriages aud numer¬ 
ous servants, arrived at the hotel where he was 
boarding, and, alas for man’s truth! the golden 
charms of the young widow proved so attractive, 
that in a few short weeks they were wedded. For 
his first betrothed, I attempt not to describe the utter 
desolation of heart that followed. This high-mind¬ 
ed, honorable (?) gentleman is, of course, highly 
esteemed—a prominent character in the first circles, 
—and she, forsooth, is an old maid! fit subject for 
sarcasm, truly; and doubtless “ a vexation ” to those 
of X’s mental calibre. Lancillottl 

Soutkold, Suffolk Co., N. Y., 1862. 


COURTSHIP. 


Falling in love is an old fashion, and one that 
will yet endure. Cohbelt, a good sound English¬ 
man, twitted Malthus, the anti-population writer, 
with the fact that, do all he could, and all that gov¬ 
ernment could, aye, all that twenty thousand gov¬ 
ernments could, he could not prevent courting and 
falling in love. “ Between fifteen and twenty-two,” 
said he, “all people will fall in love.” Shakspeare 
pushes out this season to the age ol forty-five. Old 
Burton, writing on love-melancholy, gives us a still 
further extension of the lease; and certainly “there 
be old fools as well as young fools.” But no one is 
absolutely free from the universal passion. The 
Greek epigram on a statue of Cupid, which Vol¬ 
taire, amongst a hundred of others, has happily 
produced, is perfectly true: 

“ Whoe'er thou art, thy master see! 

Who was, or is, or is to he.” 

Probably no one escapes from the passion. We 
find in trials and in criminal history that the quaint¬ 
est, quietest of men, the most outwardly saintly, 
cold, stone-like beings, have had their moments of 
intense love-madness. Luckily, love is as lawful as 
eating, when properly iudulged in. 

Cobbett tells us how an English yeoman loved 
and courted, and how he was loved In return! and 
a prettier episode does not occur in the English lan¬ 
guage. Talk of private memoirs of courts, the gos¬ 
sip of this cottage is worth it all. Cobbett, who 
was a sergeant-major in a regiment of foot, fell in 
love wilh the daughter of a sergeant of artillery, 
then in the same province of New Brunswick. lie 
had not passed more than an hour in her company, 
when, noting her modesty, her quietude, and her 
sobriety, he said, “that is the girl for me.” The 
next, morning he was up early, and almost, before it 
was light, passed tho sergeant’s house. There she 
was on the snow, scrubbing out a washing-tub. 
“That’s the girl for me,” again cried Cobbett, 
although she was not more than fourteen, and he 
nearly twenty-one. 

“From the first day I spoke to her, he writes, “I 
had no more thought of her being the wife of any 
other man than 1 had the thought of her becoming 
a chest of drawers.” lie paid every attention to 
her, and young as she was, treated her with all con¬ 
fidence. He spoke to her as his friend, his second 
self. But in six months the artillery were ordered 
to England, and her father with them. Here was 
indeed a blow. Cobbett knew what Woolwich was, 
and what temptation a youug and pretty girl would 
be sure to undergo. 

Ho therefore took to her his whole fortune, one 
hundred and fifty guineas, the savings of his pay 
and overwork, and wrote to tell her that if she did 
not find her place comfortable to take lodgings, and 
put herself to school, and not to work too hard, for 
he would be home in Lw'o years. “But,” as he says, 
“as the malignity of the devil would have it, we 
were kept abroad two years longer than our time, 
Mr. Pitt having knocked up a dust with Spain about 
Nootkn Sound. O, how I cursed Nootka Sound, 
and poor bawling Pitt!" But at the end of four 
years, Cobbett got his discharge. 

ne found his little girl a servant of all work, at 
five pounds a year, in the house of a Captain Bri¬ 
stle; and without saying a word aboul the matter, 
she put into his hands the whole of the hundred and 
fifty guineas unbroken! 

What a pretty, tender picture is that!—the young 
sergeant, aud the little girl of eighteen, who had 
kept tor lour years the treasure untouched, waiting 
with patience her lover’s return! What kindly, 
pure trust on both sides! The historical painters of 
our Royal Academy give ns scenes from English 
history of intrigue and bloodshed. Why can they 
not give us a scene of true English courtship like 
that? Cobbett, who knew how to write sterling 
English better than many men of his own days, and 
most men of ours, does not forget to enlarge upon 
the scene, and dearly he loved his wife for her share 
of it; but he does not forget to add, that with this 
love there was mixed“ self-gratulation on this indubi¬ 
table proof of the soundness of his own judgment” 

-♦ i » » 4- 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S BOUDOIR. 

Luxurious, and yet elegant splendor, most re¬ 
fined judgment, and a poetic temperament, are 
revealed in the arrangement of the boudoir of the 
Empress Eugenie. The doors are made of ivory, 
inlaid wilh gold; the furniture of rosewood, of 
graceful shape, and inlaid with gold, mirrors, or 
ivory; the sofas aud chairs are covered with pale 
red silk; the walla bung with a dark paper, and the 
ceiling is an exquisite fresco. 

A magnificent Syrian carpet voluptuously dead¬ 
ens the sound of footsteps. Around hang the most 
valuable paintings of the old masters, boAwcrf 
Irom the Louvre Gallery and Versailles, as well as 
two family portraits in oil, overshadowed by palms, 
rhododendria aud camellias. The window-ledges 
are constantly adorned with fresh flowers; and on 
the writing desk lay splendid portfolios, and books 
bound in tortoise shell inlaid wilh gold. 

Nothing is wanting which a sense of complete 
luxury can devise; not even the toning ol the light. 
The red silk curtains, heavily edged with black vel¬ 
vet, throw a subdued hue over every object, and any 
one who enters the room may imagine that he is 
inhaling poetry.—(St. James' Magazine. 



A SHIP AT SEA. 


In a cottage that stood on the wild *ra shore, 

A little one sat ’neath the vine-wreathed door, 
Shadowed and sad was that childish face, 

On the soft, pink cheek shone the tear drop’s trace ; 
For the cherished toy—best loved by all— 

The poor little waxen-faced, blue-eyed doll, 

Was broken; smile not at the childish pain, 

Nor the tears that were dropping like silver rain. 

But the gentle mother, with loving tone, 

Said, bending down by Uie little one, 

And kissing the mouth aud dimpled chin, 

“ Don’t cry. my love; when our ship comes in 
We will get a new dolly, oh far more fair, 

With brighter eye i and with softer hair; 

Now dry your tears, for ’twill surely be 
When oor ship comes in from the far. wide sea.” 

Oh, that ship to come 1 and how oft before 
Had the bright eyes watched from the cottage-door, 
As with eager gaze they were watching now 
For the gleaming sail and the rushing prow; 

But oft she ran to her mother’s side, 

Her sweet blue eyes with tbe gladness wide, 

As she pictured the wonderful pleasure to be 
When our ship came ill from the distant sea. 

The dearest gift and the best of all 
For her little heart was tbe darling doll ; 

But oh ! there were treasures unknown, untold, 

All safely stowed in it* precious hold ; 

And standing thus with her beaming eyes, 

The tears all gone and the childish sighs. 

She turned th$ sweet face with its smiles to me, 

And said, “ Have you any ships at sea f” 

Child ! you did not know the wild throb of pain 
Those light words sent through my heart and brain ; 
All! we all have ships cm the stormy sea, 

All I weary vi ntchers for them are we ; 

And when the tempest and cloud arc rife— 

When storms sweep over the sea of life, 

With tearful eyes, by the sounding shore. 

We watch for them—we have watched before ; 

But of all who weary and trembling wait 
For the coming ships with their precious freight, 

Tis known, O Father, to none but Thee, 

If they safely arrive or be lost at sea. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

AN OBSOLETE IDEA. 


BY ELIZA RKTII BOUTON. 

We live in a world ol change. Ours is an age of 
progress. We are constantly reminded that old 
things are passing away, and all things becoming 
new. Truths are developing every year that prove 
time-worn and time-honored theories fallacies and 
fables. A striking illustration of this may he found 
in some of the axioms recorded in an antiquated 
volume which has been handed down to ub from a 
remote century, and is hoary with the mists of ages. 
We are all more or less acquainted with this record 
of what was regarded as truth, when the race of man 
was two or three thousand years younger than now; 
and know how uncompromisingly it draws the line 
between what if would teach us to regard as right, 
and wrong, aud pointing to the path ol rectitude 
says “ walk ye in itand flow stoutly it affirms that 
the end of wrong doing is moral death. But let it 
lie remembered that when that book was written 
Be i aver had not yet shown that a mao may be a 
thief, highwayman and assassin, and yet an embodi¬ 
ment. of all tho noblest qualities of humanity. 
Eugene Sue had not demonstrated that a woman 
may be at once the most degraded of her sex. and a 
model ol purity, and living type of all the sweetest 
and holiest graces of womanhood; and man steep 
bis soul in vice and crime, and still be an exam¬ 
ple of manhood’s grandest and most heroic virtues. 
Such a revelation was reserved for our modern 
times. Truly the world moves. 

But the idea to which we would particularly re¬ 
fer, as altogether obsolete, is the assertion of a sage 
of the oiden time, who declared that “ out. of tbq 
abundance of the heart Hie mouth speaketh." with 
a posiliveness that seems to assume that, thq posi¬ 
tion is incontrovertable. However unquestionable 
such a theory may have been when Solomon’s 
Proverbs were written, when taken in connection 
with what must iu charity be regarded as truth, 
at the present day. it is a manifest absurdity. 
Who can make even, a moderate use of his own 
ear3 now-a-days, and not be convinced that it is 
out of the poverty of the heart rather than its abun¬ 
dances, that most mouths are iu the habit of speak¬ 
ing? We constantly meet people whose minds.— 
or as the ancients, who believed that organ to be 
the seat both of reason aud of feelings, would have 
said,—whose hearts are undoubtedly repositories of 
intelligence, refinement, and good sense; whose lips 
constantly utter bombast, vulgarity, and words 
destitute of any moaning, when employed as they 
use them. Consequently we must, believe that the 
speakers “hearts” are crammed with emptiness: or, 
at best, very poor, intellectual rubbish: or, that we 
do not bear rightly; or else that King Solomon's 
theory is exploded. We cannot well doubt the 
evidence of our own senses. We do not wish to 
be uncharitable. The only alternative is to pro¬ 
nounce the philosophic Hebrew an old fogy. 

We sometimes enter a church on the Sabbath and 
hear the good man in the pulpit open the exer¬ 
cises of the holy day, with a prayer, in which poly- 
sylables crowd so closely upon each other, that he 
really seems trying to incorporate all the big words 
in the dictionary in his invocation, and we are 
seized with the conviciion that he is thinking more 
of impressing his earthly hearers, by the eloquence 
of his petition, than of reaching the heart of the 
Deity he addresses. We wonder if the same man, 
in deadly peril, or in view of some impending 
calamity, would not forget his sounding adjectives, 
and cry with the earnest simplicity ol I’etkh, 
“Have mercy on me, for 1 am a sinful man, oh, 
Loud!” Or, with the still more pathetic simplicity 
of Peter's master, “ Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me, nevertheless, not my will 
but thine be done.” Of course we have no right 
to think such things. The minister is, no doubt, 
an humble, devoted Christian, whose chid concern 
is for the spiritual welfare of his flock, and possess¬ 
ing very little personal vanity or worldly ambition. 
Evidently the Jewish sage was mistaken, lor we 
cannot, suppose the reverend gentleman prays for 
effect, even if his mouth does utter language calcu¬ 
lated to create such an impression. 

Then a certain young lady, whom everybody 
knows, assures us very emphatically that she bad 
a “ splendid” time at a certain party; that she has 
received a “ splendid” letter Irom an absent friend; 
that one of her associates has a new dress that is 
a “splendid”fit; that Mrs. So-and-so regaled her 
friends, the other evening, on the most “ splendid ” 
oysters she ever saw—and so on ad infinitum. An¬ 
other equally well known, informs us that she has 



enjoyed a “magnificent” sleigh-ride; that Mrs. 
Snch-an-one furnished a “ magnificent” cake on the 
occasion of a recent pic-nic; that her friend Matilda 
Musical is a “magnificent” performer on the 
piano; that Mrs. .Teli.y-rags makes the most 
*• magnificent ” wines she ever drank; with an end¬ 
less variety of facts as astoundingly “ magnificent” 
as these. A third avers that a certain piece of dry 
goods is a “horrid” thing; that the last, party was 
“horribly” dull; that Mr. You-know-wbo is a “hor¬ 
rid" bore; that Susan Simpson has got. a “ horrid” 
bonnet,—and so she will go on, multiplying horrors, 
until your very hair stands upright. Does not the 
dictionary say that horrid means “dreadful, shock¬ 
ing, frightful, hideous, terrible,” <fcc.? Yet you en¬ 
counter all the horrors enumerated, and experience 
no shock of terror or fright. Then Mr. Webster 
tells you that “splendid” means “shining, heroic, 
brilliant, illustrious,” &c., and yon are puzzled to 
know how such terms can describe the fit of a dreBS, 
or ol a dish of oysters. The same lexicographer says 
“ magnificent” means “grand in appearance, with 
great show or state!” And because you cannot see 
the filness of such language when applied to a glass 
of wine, or a loaf Of cake, you imagine the young 
ladies heads, or hearts, as Solomon would have 
said, are repositories of rank ignorance and absurd¬ 
ity. A great mistake. I assure you. They are all 
highly cultivated and intelligent, though the fact is 
so very well concealed, you would never suspect It. 

There is a young gentleman, too, whom it would 
be superfluous to name, since you know so well to 
whom I refer, who has eaten a “tip-top” dinner; 
purchased a pair of “ tip-top” boots; rides or drives 
a “ tip-top” horse; smokes “ tip top” cigars; attends 
“tip-top” social entertainments, and gallants a “tip¬ 
top" young lady, who is far enough from being the 
“ tip-top” tool his own lips proclaim him. It is be¬ 
cause you take it for granted that “out of the abun¬ 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketbyou im¬ 
agine his heart abounds in nothing but poverty 
of ideas, poverty of expression, and general poverty 
of soul. The young man is really quite witty and 
talented, and not at all tbe simpleton the proverb 
would make him. 

Many young persons, or, at, least, people immature 
in mind, if not in years, adopt the style of language 
we call “slang;” the chosen vocabulary of butcher 
boys, omnibus drivers, circusmen, and third-rate 
actors; because even its witty sayings have been 
perverted to vulgar uses, until it has become vulgar 
to use them. If Solomon is right all who habitually 
interlard their conversation with slang phrases, 
must be regarded as essentially low-bred and vul¬ 
gar. Yet some who clothe their ideas in that, kind 
of language belong to the first families, and frequent, 
the best society, which makes it evident that the 
opinion of the sagacious Isrealite should be received 
with considerable reservation. 

Still such is the force of habit and the influence of 
old and lamiliar sayings, that we are even in danger 
of thinking that the lips themselves, from which 
such things most frequently emanate, wear that 
weak, coarse expression common to low and vulgar 
natures. This is imaginary, of course. And, of 
course, it is not proper to indulge such fancies. 
Nature, no doubt, forms some people of very fine, 
and others of very coarse clay, aud it is not reason¬ 
able to expect her brown earthen to wear the same 
polish as her finest porcelian; but it will never do 
to infer that all who habitually use slang phrases, 
or any other species of vulgarity, arc capable only 
of coarse thoughts and vulgar feelings; or that peo¬ 
ple who deal largely in extravagant or bombastic 
language, are vain, conceited simpletons, because 
King Solomon would have us believe it. On the 
contrary, it is much more charitable to conclude that 
excessive modesty prompts them to speak thus, in 
order to conceal their innate refinement and good 
sense; aud that they are entitled to our most re¬ 
spectful admiration instead of the contemptuous pity 
we bestow on vulgarians and simpletons. 

Avoea, Steuben Co.. N. Y , 1862. 


BE A WHOLE MAN. 


We are not sent here to do merely some one thing 
which we can scarcely suppose that we shall be 
required to do again, when, crossing the Styx, we 
find ourselves iu eternity. Whether I am a painter 
a sculptor, a poet, a romance writer, an essayist, a 
politician, a lawyer, a merchant, a halter, a tailor, 
u mechanic at factory or loom,—it is certainly much 
for me in this life to do the one thing I profess to do 
as well as 1 can. But when I have done that, and 
That thing alone, nothing more, where is my profit 
iu the life to come? I do not believe that I shall be 
asked to paint pictures, carve statues, write odes, 
trade at Exchange, make hats or coats, or manufac¬ 
ture pins and prints when 1 am in the Empyrean. 
Whether I be the grandest genius on earth in a sin¬ 
gle thing, and that single thing earthy—or the poor 
peasant, who, behind his plow, whistles for want of 
thought,—! strongly suspect it will be all one when 
I pass to the competitive examination—yonder! 
On the other side of the grave a Ruflaelle’s occu¬ 
pation may he gone iff well as a plowman’s. This 
world is a school for the education not of u faculty, 
but of a man. Just as in the body, if I resolve to 
be a rower, and only a rower, the chances are that 
I shall have, indeed, strong arms, but weak legs, 
and L-e stricken with blindness from the glare of the 
water; so in the mind, if I care but for one exercise, 
and do not consult the health of the mind altogether, 
1 may, like George Mori and, be a wonderful painter 
of pigs and pig-sties, but in all else, as a human 
being, be below contempt—an ignoramus and a 
drunkard? 

We men are not fragments—we are wholes; we 
are not types of single qualities—we are realities 
of mixed, various, countless combinations. 

Therefore I say to each man, “As far as you can 
—partly for excellence in your special mental call¬ 
ing, principally for completion of your end in exist¬ 
ence—strive, while improving your one talent, to 
enrich your -whole capital as Man. It is in this way 
that you escape from that wretched narrow-minded¬ 
ness which is the characteristic of every one who 
cultivates his specialty alone.— Bulwcr, 


Harden al Raschid opened a volume of poems, 
and read, “Where are the kings, and where are the 
rest of the world ? They are gone the way which 
thou shaft go. O thou who choosest a perishable 
world, aud eullest, him happy whom it glorifies, take 
what the world can give thee, but death is at the 
end ! And ai these words, be who had murdered 
Yahia and the Barmecides wept. 

Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty, 
and of ease, and the sister of temperance, of cheer- 
lulness, and of health; and profuseness is a cruel 
and crafty demon, that generally involves her fol¬ 
lowers in dependence and debts — that is, fetters 
them with “ irons into their souls.” 



[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
A LESSON. 

I sat beside a pebbly marge 
One autumn mom ; 

The aky was draped in mourning clouds, 
And, all forlorn, 

The sun no more essayed to shine, 

Mist dimmed bis face, and sorrow mine. 


On dainty tip toe o’er the tide 
The south wind tripped, 

And left her tiny footprints there, 

Which the “blue-lipped" 

And stupid waves drove to the shore, 
Whose mouth, insatiate, gaped for more. 


And thus, said I, the sea of Time 
Its waves doth roll. 

And all the foot-prints man hath left,— 

The mark* of soul, 

The fanes of love, the thrones of fame,— 

Doth to oblivion hear the same. 

“ Not so," then spake a gentle voice 
Unto my heart, 

‘(For the small pebbles on the marge 
The truth impart, 

That though those foot prints all are gone, 

Others are left upon t.he stone.” 

Ah, then I felt the glorious truth 
Warming my soul, 

That though vve see not why or whence 
Life's billows roll, 

All deeds of love cast on life’s sea, 

Beyond shall bloom eternally. 

Avcca, N. Y., 1862. F. H. G. 

---»«♦■ ♦- 

[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE POWER OP FAITH. 


God's most priceless gifts to mankind are invisible. 
They come like the winds from Heaven. Ilisspirit- 
ual gifts that produce faith, and are felt by those in 
whom the faith is begotten, being alike invisible to 
themselves and the world. Nothing to sight could 
ever be so precious as the gifts to tbe spirit. There 
are words to tell the value of those things in which 
the carnally-minded delight. But there arc those 
who can only “live and die unheard, with a most 
voiceless thought," looking to Heaven with speech¬ 
less thanksgiving and adoration, having emotions 
to which no expression can be given. Who can 
give an adequate description of the triumphant 
emotions of the one upon whose spirit God has 
moved, and imparted faith? Speech was not given 
for that, and falls Jar short of power for such a pur¬ 
pose. God’s spiritual gifts alone confer upon men 
true and substantial exaltation. Those bavingfaith 
are in His sight the real sovereigns, and they may 
be found among earth's humblest sons and daugh¬ 
ters. Mordecai in the presence of IIamax, and 
Lazarus in the presence of Dives, are, to the view 
of Heaven, princes in the presence of beggars. 

Faith reverses all the sentiments prevailing 
among men which are founded upon the seen and 
the transient Faith is the mightiest power in the 
world. It reaches out to move Ihe Infinite. The 
prayer of faith delayed the punishment of the idol¬ 
atrous, and ton righteous men would have averted 
it from the doomed city. Under the influence of 
faith, a little one becomes a thousand, and a small 
one n strong nation. The ultimate conquest of the 
world is the end to which they move steadily for- 
waid upon whom the glory of Goo hath arisen, “as 
clear as the sun, as fair as the moon, and terrible as 
an army with banners.” And the day shall come 
when tbe mightiest of earth’s ungodly princes shall 
be afraid of the ensign ol the Lord. 

Blest with the consciousness and assurances im¬ 
parted by faith, the Christian can calmly meet oppo¬ 
sition, or opposition ripened iuto persecution, and 
bear with unvanquished peace ihe ills, cares and 
pains of this life, and death itself. No pride is 
begotten iu his boBom because be has been elevated 
by a gift from the Eternal Spirit to his own. He is 
the. most humble of men, approximating towards a 
more correct comparison of his finite and helpless 
self with the Infinite One. He is profoundly hum¬ 
bled before God by tbe faith evidencing things 
arisen, to which he is ultimately elevated by giaee 
through the faith given. “ For Ihe ransomed of the 
Lord shotl come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and glad¬ 
ness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

Academy, Moriah, N. Y., 1S62. A. T. E. C. 


“I Am.”—G od doth nut Bay. 1 am their right, their 
guide, their strength, their tower, but only I Am. 
He sets, as ii were, His hand to a blank, that His 
people may write under what they please that is 
good for them. As if He should say, Are they 
weak? I am strength. Are they poor? I am 
riches. Are they in trouble? I am comfort. Are 
they Bick? I am health. Are they dying? I am 
life. Have they nothing? I am all things. I am 
wisdom and power. I am justice and mercy. I am 
grace and goodness. I am glory, beauty, holiness, 
eminency, supereminency, perfection, all-sufficiency, 
eternity. Jehovah, I am. Whatsoever is amiable 
iu itself, or desirable unto them, that I am. What¬ 
soever is great or pleasant—whatsoever is good or 
needful to make men happy, that I am .—Bishop 
Beveridge , 


Controversy.— Wise and good men will avoid 
controversy and disputation, as far as they can; yet 
they must not determine against them, or condemn 
them indiscriminately: for when false teachers come 
in unawares to subvert mens’ souls; when the fun¬ 
damental truths of the Gospel are opposed or per¬ 
verted, and the principles of men are poisoned by 
pernicious tenets; we ought to “contend earnestly,” 
(though in meekness) “for the faith once delivered 
to the saints;” and to decline controversy in such 
circumstances argues lukewarmness and cowardice, 
rather than meekness and wisdom.— J)r. T.,Scott. 


Christian Union.— “Sir, I have tried to bo sec¬ 
tarian. I can't be. I have labored to work out the 
principles on which people spend their lives in 
building up dividing fences between themselves 
and neighbors. But, sir, I have always found that 
summer spent in building fences brings a icinte r of 
starvation, without a crop. I prefer to think of 
those things in which, as Christians, we are united, 
and. they constitute the whole truth which is neces¬ 
sary to save us from sin.”—Hr. Tyng. 


e happy simile of an old divine, when caution- 
be clergy against engaging iu violent contro- 
, might be effectively applied to editorial dis¬ 
its:—“If we will be contending, let us contend 
he olive and the vine, who shall produce the 
and best fruit; not like the aspen and the elm, 
i shall make the most noise in the w r ind.” 








missable, and the last cannot lie entertained for one 
moment—lor action, action—and action is what we 
require. 

Now with regard to the other two propositions, it 
is evident that unless you re-enforce Gen. E. K. 
Smith nt Chattanooga, be will he overpowered hy 
Buell, and then our communications with the East, 
and onr supplies at, Atlanta, Augusta, Ac, will he 
cut off. Also, that a partial re-enforcement would 
so weaken you at Tupelo as to paralyze yon for any 
other movements from there ; hence you have 
adopted the wisest course in sending to Smith all 
your available fortes, except just enough to guard 
your depots, Ac., to the rear of your present posi¬ 
tion at Tupelo. 

The third proposition would have afforded you 
some success, but not as brilliant and important in 
results as the second one, if the newspapers will 
permit you to carry it successfully into effect: for 
Ilalleck and Buell, occupying the base of a long 
isosceles triangle, of which Mobile is the apex, 
could get to Chattanooga before you, if they should 
become aware of your movements; mwl then you 
would have to contend again with superior forces— 
as usual with us. The moment von get to Chatta¬ 
nooga you ought to take the offensive, keeping in 
mind the following grand principles of the art of 
war: 

1. Always bring the masses of your army in con¬ 
tact with the fractions of the enemy. 

2. Operate as much as possifile on his communi¬ 
cations without exposing your own. 

3. Operate always on interior or shorter lines. I 
have no doubt, that with anything like equal num¬ 
bers, you will always meet with success. 

I am happy to see 1 liat my two lieutenants, Mor¬ 
gan and Forrest, are doing such good 'service in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. When 1 appointed them, 
l thought they would leave their mark wherever 
they passed. ‘By the by, I think we ought hereaf¬ 
ter, in our official papers, to call the ••Yankees” 
“Abolitionists" instead of “ Federal*,” for they now 
proclaim not only the abolition of slavery but of all 
our Constitutional rights, and that name will have 
a stinging effect ou our Western enemies. I intend 
to issue a general order on the subject, whenever I 
assume a command. 

Sincerely your friend, 

G. T. Beauregard. 

Gen. Braxton Bragg, Commanding Department No. 

2, Mobile, Ala. 

List of Prize Steamers—Tho Prize Law. 

Tuk N. Y. I hr aid gives the following list of 
steamers—English and Confederate—that have thus 
far been captured by our cruisers, aud the probabil¬ 
ities are that the list will swell rapidly, unless our 
friends in England, the Bahamas and Cuba tind they 
are furnishing us at, an extremely low figure, a min¬ 
iature navy, with the arms, munitions of war and 
provisions to supply it, and the wherewithal to 
clothe the officers and crews. Wo have no objection, 
and can only say, “ Keep sendin’ ’em:” 

Nation- 

Where captured. Cargo. ality. 

Off the Mississippi,..Assorted._English. 

Mississippi Sound,.. .Turp & resin. Rebel 
. “ " Rebel. 

Cotton,. Rebel. 

“ English. 

Assorted,_English. 

“ Rebel. 

, Powd & arms,English. 

. U nknown_English. 

Cotton & turp Rebel. 

rw.tivm to.A.,, I 


Our Western Flotilla and Its Prizes. 

Tub Western flotilla under command of Commo¬ 
dore Davis has not been inactive as the following 
list of prizes fully proves: 

Eastpcirt, raptured in the Tvnncsse river, side-wheel steam¬ 
er ; transferred into a federal gunboat, 

H. R. W Hill, captured at Memphis, side-wheel steamer ; 
now used as a eominissary boat. 

Allred Robb, captured in the Tennessee river, stern-wheel 
steamer ; transferred into light draft gunboat. 

Kentucky, captured at Memphis, side-wheel steamer ; laid 
up. 

De Soto, captured at Island No. 10, side-wheel steamer ; 
used os despatch boat. 

Admiral, captured at Island No. 10, side-wheel steamer; 
transferred to army. 

Mars, captured at Island No. 10, side-wheel steamer ; trans¬ 
ferred to army. 

Sovereign, captured at Memphis, side-wheel steamer ; used 
as naval store ship 

Vic folia, captured at Memphts, side-wheel steamer; used as 
naval despatch'boat. 

New National, captured at Memphis, side-wheel steamer; 
used as receiving ship. 

Acacia, captured at Memphis, stern-wheel steamer ; trans¬ 
ferred to army and lost, 

Clara Wolsen,* captured in the White river, side-wheel 
steamer; used as receiving ship. 

Red Rover, captured at Island No. 10, side-wheel steamer ; 
used as naval hospital boat. 

New Madrid, captured at Island No. 10, New Madrid wharf 
boat; transferred to array. 

Sumter, captured at Memphis, rebel gunboat; used as gun¬ 
boat aud lost. 

General Bragg, captured at Memphis, rebel gunboat; used 
as gunboat mid lost. 

General Price, captured at Memphis, rebel gunboat; being 
altered to towboat 

Little Rebel, captured at Memphis, rebel gunboat; used as 
gunboat. 

Beauregard, captured at Memphis, rebel gunboat 
less. 

Algiers, captured at Lsland No. 10, floating dock 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND MICROSCOPICAL 
RESEARCH. 

PnoTOGRAniY has been applied to the micros¬ 
cope, in reducing for special purposes, large objects 
into such small dimensions that they are invisible 
to the naked eye, and can be seen only in the mi¬ 
croscope. Mr. Shad bolt, seems to have been the 
first (March, 1854) who executed these small photo¬ 
graphs, by making an achromatic object-glass 1 or 
11 inch focus the lens of a camera, and using a 
structureless collodion. II is photographs of single 
persons varied from the 1 -201h to the l-40thof an inch, 
and could bear a magnifying power of a hundred 
times. The finest microscopic photographs which 
we have seen are those ot Mr. Dancer, ot Manches¬ 
ter, consisting of single portraits, monumental in¬ 
scriptions, and family and other groups. 

One of them, a family group, contains .seven full- 
length portraits, occupying a space the size of a pin’s 
bead, so that ten thousand single portraits could be 
included iu a square inch! In 1857, the writer of 
this article, who took several of these to Borne, pro¬ 
posed to M. Castellani, the celebrated jeweller there, 
to have them placed in the center of a brooch, a 
locket, or a ring, and magnified by the single or the 
central jewel, cut into lens sufficient to exhibit the 
group distinctly when looked into or held up to the 
light. It was also suggested to a distinguished 
diplomatist, that copies of dispatches might be 
transmitted by post, of words placed in spaces not 
larger than a full stop or a small blot, of ink. 

Among the wonderful applications of photography, 
we cannot avoid mentioning one by M. Crusco, 
who, iu May, 1850, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences a photograph of a morbid alteration in the 
choroid coat of the human eye, as seen in the op- 
thalmoscope, to which he has the name of partial 
atrophy. The photograph shows that a large por¬ 
tion of the choroid wants both the vessels and the 
pigment, and the sclerotic coat is seen through it 
M. Cusco has obtained many other photographs of 
intra-ocular lesions, both in the living and the dead 
subject —Sir David Brewster. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
A FRATERNAL EPISTLE. 


Fellow Teachers:— I have a word to say to 
you. I have been humbugged long enough. To¬ 
day for the ninety-ninth time I have been bored to 
death with a book agent. Yes, and only think of it. 
one of the Board of Education has so far forgotten 
his duty as to try to palm off, for pay , the wares of 
some publisher who wants to make money by de¬ 
priving children of their honest rights , (l mean good 
books,) and make the teacher play the dunce, all for 
the glorious privilege of receiving gratis, a whole set 
of the wonderful works 1 Why can not teachers be 
independent and bold to their own rights like other 
people? Why not tell the honest truth about a book, 
of their own accord, without being dragooned iuto a 
long palaver about Prof. Puke's new Primary Paco- 
matic(Poco you know is the Spanish for little,) 
Ponphlogeslic, (Homer's word for all-fire, ) Practi¬ 
cal Arithmetic, or Dr. Solomon Say So's Synthetic, 
Syllogistic, Steam-Pressure System of General Go- 
ahead Grammar? 

There, now, 1 feel better. Don’t think I am crusty 
and ape Old Fogyism. None of that. Changes 
must, and ought to come, but let them come honestly 
and for some good. Here is a pile of books before 
me to examine, among which I find a note whose 
tenor is something after this sort: 

“ rtease notice, especially, Arts. 123 and 179, Ac., 
on my new method of treating Fractions. Any 
favor you may show the work will be gratefully 
received , as I am personally interested in it.” 

Now, does be suppose I am so green as not to 
know he is interested in it,? Pray, what man would 
write such fawning words unless it were to line his 
pockets? It is not done to benefit the scholar. Well, 
wh.tt if you do answer his question just as you 
think? He will get mad, of course. A package 
came to me from New York, some time since, in re¬ 
turn for which I wrote to the publishers, that some 
ware tolerable and one or two positively bad. I men¬ 
tioned the faul ts. What was the consequence ? Not 
another book from that house. But how are we to 
get rid of this great evil? Let the teachers judge for 
themselves aud send the agents to the winds. I 
know, on account, of the multitude of books, it’s a 
favor to a teacher, sometimes, to receive copies of 
text-books; but that need not oblige bim to praise a 
worthless one, just for the privilege of having a fee 
simple in one copy. Better do without it, or steal it 
in a more honest way. Worse yet, if he place it in 
the hands of his pupils, How I pity, (no I almost 
hale) an officer in educational matters, who can not 
make a living without selling himself, body and soul, 
to some book-maker, i am glad they forbid it in 
New York State. 

I will quit right here, and go to the Institute, 
where I intend to free my mind. Meanwhile, rues 
amis , gardes ms droits . and let us have some aim 
and spirit like other men. 

Fraternally yours, Jopas. 

Seville Academy, Medina Co., Ohio, Oct., 1862. 

Remarks. — The above has the ring of the true 
metal — exhibiting a spirit of honesty and indepen¬ 
dence a- rare as it is gratifying. If more teachers 
were imbued with a like spirit, and would act in 
accordance with their promptings and convictions, 
school book publishers- and agents would make less 
money, and community save “more than consider¬ 
able” that is now loolishly expended. The truth is 
that, the system of buying school teachers, trustees, 
commissioners, etc., has become an intolerable nuis¬ 
ance in many localities and ought to be abated, 
Though it maybe forbidden in this Slate (us our 
correspondent asserts,) it is nevertheless practiced— 
to the shame and disgrace of the contracting parlies, 
and injury of parents and pupils. If parents and 
guardians would luok as closely to the rights and 
interests of children as they do to their own — not. 
only seeing that they have good teachers, but good 
books also.—a salutary reform might be instituted 
in this matter. And if the press would also dis¬ 
charge its duty, the reform would soon become 
thorough and general. Editors who commend edu¬ 
cational works without examination, or, worse yet, 
insert notices written by the authors, publishers or 
agents, (parties personally interested in selling both 
the books and the people,) are not blameless in this 
matter, but responsible for much of the expensive 
nonsense introduced in schools under the guise of 
text-b 'Oks. Brethren, “reform it altogether.” 


Thkhs's a bright and starry pennant 
Floating wide upon the air, 

With its hues of changeless beauty, 
Borrowed from the rainbow fair ; 
’Tis our banner, our proud banner, 
The glorious emblem of the free ; 
’Tis the lile-boat of our nation— 

’Tis the smile of Liberty I 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., NOVEMBER 8, 1862. 


THE WAITS PROGRESS 


Gen. G. T. Beaurcgnrd’s Art of War. 

It was announced in a recent issue of the 
Rural that important rebel correspondence had 
been captured by Gen. Buell, and that the docu¬ 
ments had been forwarded to Washington, It. is 
now published, and we give that portion emanating 
from Gen. Beauregard: 

GENERAL BEAUREGARD TO ADJUTANT-GENERAL 

cooper. (Confidential.) 

Momr/tf, Ala., Sept. Otli, 1S62. 

General :—Under the supposition that nn the res¬ 
toration ot my health I would be returned to the 
OOtmnand of Department No. 2, I had prepared, 
while at Bladin, Ala., a plan of operations in Ten¬ 
nessee and Kentucky,-based on my knowledge of 
that part or the theater of war; but learning that my 
just expectations are tobe disappointed, I have the 
honor to communicate it to the War Department, in 
the hope that it may he of service to our arms and 
to our cause. Tt, was submitted by me to Gen. 
Bragg on the 2d inst. 

By looking at the map. it will he seen that the 


worth 


; worthless. 

Mohawk, captured at Island No. 10, stern-wheel steamer ; 
worthless. 

Grampus, captured at Island No. 10 ; stem-wheel steamer ; 
worthless. 

John Simons, captured at Island No. 10, side-wheel steamer; 
worthless. 

Yazoo, captured at Island No. 10, side-wheel steamer ; 
worthless. 

Prince, captured at Island No. 10, side-wheel steamer; 
worthless. 

Winchester, captured at Island No. 10, side-wheel steamer ; 
worthless. 

S&lUft Wood, captured at Fort Henry ; stern-wheel steamer; 
used as naval despatch boat and lost. 

General Lovell, captured at Memphis, rebel gunboat; worth¬ 
less. 

Mnuripas, captured in the White river, rebel gunboat; 
worthless. 

Eliza G, captured iu the White river, side-wheel steamer ; 
worthless. 

John Gault, captured in the Wtiite river, stern-wheel steam¬ 
er ; worthless. 

Trade Water Belle, captured in the White river J stem-wheel 
steamer; worthless. 

William Terry, captured in the White river, stern-wheel 
steamer; worthless. 

Gen. Pillow, captured at Memphis, side-wheel steamer; 
used as a light draft gunboat. 

Jeff Thompson, captured at Memphis, side-wheel steamer ; 
used as n light draft gunboat. 

Fair I’lay.1 captured at Milliken's Bend, Mississippi river, 
side wheel steamer; used as a light draft gunboat. 

* With 120 bales of cotton. 

tWirh 7,400 stand of arms and immense quantities of am¬ 
munition. This prize is estimated to be worth from $125,000 
to $150,01)0. 


A creature that depends upon its own exertions 
to capture the active prey upon which it feeds, must, 
necessarily be furnished with powerful eyes, which 
are capable of extending the faculty of vision over 
a very large field. These eyes are seen on the front 
margin of the crab, placed on footstalks, and having 
a peculiar nacreous luster on their grey-brown sur¬ 
faces. Ou examination with a good pocket, lens, 
the eyes are seen to be compound, i. c., formed of a 
great number of facets, each possessing the power 
of vision, and all communicating with their com¬ 
mon optic nerve. The delicate raised lines caused 
hy the serried ranks of these compound eyes are 
the origin of the peculiar luster just mentioned. It 
will be seen, too, that the visual portion of these 
organs passes partially round the footstalks, so that 
when the creature protrudes its eyes it can see 
objects on all sides with equal ease. Now, replace 
the crab in the water, and watch it as it exhibits the 
instinct which has been implanted in its being by 
its Maker. Advancing with the flowing tide, and 
ever remaining within a foot or two of the edge, the 
crab keeps Us eager watch for food, and suffers few 
living things to pass without capturing them. The 
whole nature of the animal seems to be changed 
while it is seeking its prey. The timid, fearful 
demeanor which it assumes when taken at a disad¬ 
vantage wholly vanishes, and the apparently un¬ 
gainly crab becomes lull of tile and spirit, active 
and fierce as the hungry leopard, and no less des¬ 
tructive among the smaller beings that frequent the 
same locality.—Once a Week. 


hence they will lie unable to support each other, 
being unprovided with pontoon trains; but their 
operations must be more or less dependent on, and 
connected with each other. I will first reler to those 
in Fast Tennessee, and then to those west of it. 

Iu the first case our objective points must be, first, 
Louisville, and then Cincinnati. How best to reach 
them from Chattanooga, with Buell at Huntsville, 
and Stevenson, is the question. It is evident he has 
the advantage of two liases of operations, the Cum¬ 
berland and Tennessee rivers, and that if we ad¬ 
vanced toward our “objective points” without get¬ 
ting rid of him. we would expose our lines of com¬ 
munication with Chattanooga. We must then give 
him battle first, or compel him to retire before us. 
Should he retire on Nashville, (as the newspapers 
say he is now doing.) we will lie advancing toward 
Louisville; but should he venture on Florence or 
Savannah, to unite his forces with Rosecrans or 
Grant, we will have to concentrate enough of our 
forces front Middle and East Tennessee to follow 
him rapidly aud dulcet him iu a great battle—when 
we would be able to resume our march as before 
indicaUel. We must, bovvver. a: soon a - practica¬ 
ble, construct strong works to command the Ten¬ 
nessee and Cumberland rivers, for, otherw ise, our 
communications would be cut off by the enemy, as 
soon as those two rivers shall have risen sufficiently 
to admit the entrance of their gunboats and trans¬ 
ports. 

The best position for such works is about forty 
miles below Forts Douelson and Henry, not far 
from Eddysville, where those two rivers come 
within one antija half miles of each other. I am 
informed there is at that point a commanding eleva¬ 
tion, where a Strong fluid work could be constructed 
for a garrison of about twenty-five hundred or three 
thousand men, who could hold out. (with ample pro¬ 
visions and ammunition) against a large army. 
Under the gums of this work and along the banks of 
each river a series of batteries, armed with the 
heaviest guns, (8, 9, 10-iuch and rifled guns,) could 
be constructed, hearing directly on obstructions 
placed in each of said rivers. When Louisville 
shall have fallen into oar possession, 1 would con¬ 
struct a work there for the command of the Ohio 
aud the canal; and 1 would destroy the latter a- 
soon as possible, so cotnpfefely that future travelers 
would hardly know where it was. This i would do, 
as a return for the Yankee vandalism in attempting 
to Obstruct forever the harbors of Charleston and 
Savannah. A detachment of our army could, I 
thiuls, lake Louisville, whilst the mailt body could 
be marching to Cincinnati, but if we could get; boats 
enough, it would be shorter to go up the Ohio in 
them. To keep the corn maud of Cincinnati, I 
would construct a strong work, heavily armed, at 
Covington. 

Now lor the operalion on Western Tennessee. 
The object should tie to drive the enemy from there, 
and resume the command of the Mississippi river. 
For these purposes I would concentrate rapidly, at 
Grand J auction, Brice's army, and all that could be 
spared from Vicksburg of Van Dorn’s. From there 
i would make a forced march to Fort Pillow, which 
I would lake with probably only a very small loss. 
It is evident the forces at Memphis and Yazoo river 
would then have their Hue of communication by the 
river with the North cut off, and they would have 
either to surrender or cross without resources into 
Arkansas, where Gen. llolmes would take good 
care of them. From Fort Pillow, l would compel 
the forces at Corinth aud Jackson, Tenn, to fall 
back precipitately to Humboldt and Columbus, 
or their lines of communication would be cut off 
also. We would then pursue them vigorously 
beyond the Mississippi at Columbus, or the Ohio at 
Paducah. 

We would thus compel the enemy to evacuate at 
once the State of Mississippi and Western Tennes¬ 
see. with probably the loss on our part ot only a lew 
hundred meu. Gen. Price could then be detached 
into Missouri to support his friends, where his 
presence alone would be worth an army to the Con¬ 
federacy. 

The armament and ammunition of the works 
retorred to, to be collected as soon as possible at 
Meridian and Chattanooga. 

Such are the operations which I would carry into 
effect, with such modifications as circumstances 
might require, if the President had judged proper 
to order me back to the command of that army 
which I had, with Gen. Bragg's assistance, Collected 
together ami organized, and which l had only left 
to recover my shattered health, while my presence 
could be spared from it, and until he inlbrmed me 
that it was ready to take the offensive. 

Hoping for its entire success, I remain, very re- 
specllully, your obedient servant, 

G. T. Beauregard, 

General C. S. A. 

Gen. Sam. Cooper, Adjutant General, Ac., Rich¬ 
mond, Ya. _ 

GEN. BEAUREGARD TO GEN. BRAXTON BRAGG. 

(Confidential.) 

Cru.PM Si'ltlNiiS, Bladin, Ala., July 28,. 1862. 

My Dear General ;—Your letter of the 22d inst. 
was only received last night. I give you with plea¬ 
sure the lullowiug views oo your proposed opera¬ 
tions from Tupelo, for 1 wl-li you tire amplest suc¬ 
cess, both oil your and the country’s account. Yon 
had evidently but one of four things to do. 

1. Tu attack Ilalleck at Corinth. 

2. To attack Buell at or about Chattanooga. 

3. To attack Grant at or about Memphis. 

4. To remain idle at Tupelo. 

From what you state the first is evidently inad- 


Names. 

1 Calhoun,... 

2 Wallace,_ 

3 Lewis_ 

4 Magnolia,... 

ft Florida.. 

0 CarcftSsian,. 

T Havana.__ 

8 Ann,_ 

9 Adrift, 

10 Swaun._ 

11 Reliance,_ 

12 Bermuda,.. 

13 Ella Warley 

14 Naoau.. 

15 Stettin. 

Ui Cambria,... 
17 Memphis, .. 
IS Tubal Gain, 
Hi Lttdona,-... 
2<i Planter,.... 

21 Sunbeam,... 

22 Wucliuta,.. 


Off Mobile,_ 

St Andrew's Bay,. 
.Off const ot' Cuba, 
Destroyed iu 
; Dead Man s Bay, 
.Off Fort Morgan, 

.Off Abano,. 

.Off Cuba. 

.Off' Abaeo,_ 


Oil' coast of S. C. 


Fruits of the Victory ut Corinth. 

Tuk speciul correspondent of the Chicago 
Times, writing from Jackson, Tenn., on the 15th ult., 
remarks that the records of the recent defeats of Van 
Dorn and Price are incomplete, without something 
of a statement of the doings of the army under Gen. 
Rosecrans, sent in pursuit of the enemy. 

The advanced division came upon the rear guard 
of the enemy at Chewullo. They were drawn up in 
line of battle, when a sharp engagement occurred 
between the skirmishers, the enemy falliug back, 
and,after two shots from their artillery, they suddenly 
decamped. The pursuit was renewed aud continued 
until night, when our pickets came upon the rear of 
the enemy on the bluffs skirting the Tuscumbia 
river. Heavy skirmishing was carried on during 
some time, the First Kansas losing one Lieutenant 
killed and seven meu wounded. The enemy were 
driven from their position, and our wearied troops 
encamped on what is called the Mountain. McAr¬ 
thur’s division came up during the night, and took 
part in theiurther advance movement. 

Ou reaching Ibe bridge over the Tuscumbia, the 
next morning, it was found that the enemy had suc¬ 
ceeded iu crossing the same and. had burned it. Our 
troops, however, were soon across, and rushed upon 
the enemy with great energy, who made every pos¬ 
sible exertion to effect their escape, throwing away 
their arms, tents, camp equippage, baggage, and 
leaving eleven guns, horses, wagons, blown-up cais¬ 
sons, and everything that impeded their march. In 
fact, for ten miles between the Tuscumbia and the 
Uatchle rivers, the ground was literally strewn with 
the equipments and plunder of an army. Several 
hundred prisoners were picked up in this ten-mile 
march. They were in a very destitute aud hungry 
condition. 

Coming upon the Hatcliie, on Monday, it was 
found that the enemy had just crossed, and left the 
bridge burning. In two hours the Engineer Regi¬ 
ment had the bridge repaired, and our army were 
in full chase again, driving the enemy through 
.) onesboro and encamping there that night. The 
pursuit was renewed in the morning, and the cavalry 
pushed them rapidly through Knckerville. At this 
point the Seventh Kansas cavalry joined our forces. 
A faint attempt to make a stand was made by the 
rebels beyond the town, but a few shells sent them 
on their best gait for Ripley, where another attempt 
to fight was made, which lasted just lung enough to 
get one fire and one dash after them, when they dis¬ 
appeared in all directions, and their scattered frag¬ 
ments are supposed to have made the best of their 
way to Holly Springs. 

McPherson encamped three miles beyond Ripley, 
and here the pursuit ended. The rebel army organ¬ 
ization had been completely broken up. But a small 
fragment was left to make their way to Holly 
Springs, in the most destitute and deplorable man¬ 
ner. We had a thousand prisoners, any quantity ot 
small arms, and Davis’ division brought^back to 
Corinth 30 pieces of artillery, all the rebel camp 
eqnippage, stores, aud personal effects, fell into our 
bauds. 

Rebel prisoners state that Price started for his 
attack ou Corinth, with 60 pieces of artillery, and 
escaped with 30; that Yau Dorn had Co pieces, and 
escaped with 10 or 12; and what of these have not 
been brought in were probably buried. 

For this energetic pursuit, Gen. M i’berson has 
been made a Major-General, and 1 think worthily so. 
He is a man of great energy and perseverance, and 
I shall be mistaken if he does not make a distin- 


PnoSFJlORUS.—The price at which this article has 
been sold shows, in a striking manner, the effect 
which large demand has on the cost of production. 
Al the beginning ul the eighteenth century, llanclc- 
witz, the first person who prepared phosphorus for 
sale, advertised its price at three pounds sterlingtbe 
ounce. In 1833, when it was first applied to the 
manufacture of matches, it was sold wholesale at 
four guineas a pound; in H37 at two guineas; and 
at the present time at less than half-a-crowu. The 
only important application of phosphorus, as far as 
quantity is concerned, is in the manufacture of 
matches. This has now assumed the most gigantic 
dimensions. Although the ingredients used in the 
manufacture are numerous, and somewhat trouble¬ 
some to make, and each match has to pass through 
the hands of about seventeen persons, the consump¬ 
tion is so great as to enable them to be sold at prices 
almost fabulously low. In London alone, one saw¬ 
mill is pretty nearly always at work in cutting up 
large timbers into splints, 5,000,000,000 of matches 
yearly being produced in the metropolis .—London 
lleview. 


TOO MUCH REQUIRED 


The question of right and wrong in morals is 
often one merely of degree. Ou the oue hand, 
there is the danger of too little / and on the other, 
the equal or greater oue of loo much. What is thus 
true iu the province of morals, is equally true iu 
that of education; especially in respect to the 
amount of labor required of the pupil. It is a com¬ 
mon mistake, we think, of teachers at the present 
day to require too much. 

This may he done indirectly, by assuming that 
facts and principles long familiar to the teacher are 
equally so to his pupils, and thus in effect requiring 
too much ot previous kuowledgo. Any teacher 
who will test the proficiency of his pupils by search¬ 
ing questions, will soon find that he has made mis¬ 
takes of this sort. 

But a more common error is that of assigning les¬ 
sons too long, or too difficult to bo thoroughly mas¬ 
tered. This practice is none the less injurious that 
it springs from a laudable desire on the part of the 
teacher to do the most bo can for bis pupils. He 
should remember (hat lie will do the most for them 
by not attempting too much. Instead then of begin¬ 
ning the term with the foregone conclusion that a 
certain amount of ground must be traveled over 
during the term, let the purpose be formed, and 
steadily adhered to, that whatever is done, shall be 
done intelligently and thoroughly —that difficulties 
that fairly lie within the compass ot the lesson shall 
be explained aud illustrated uutil they are under¬ 
stood by all iu the class; aud let this be done hubit- 
ually. So far a3 the point under consideration is 
involved, the secret of successful leaching lies in 
this :—the thorough mastery of every lesson given to 
the class, followed by frequent and search lug re views. 
The old maxim, directing the Rumau pupil how to 
use books, of, “ much not many,' r is as good for both 
pupils and teachers of the present day as for those 
to whom it was first given .—Connecticut Common 
School ifoumal. 


Congelation of Water.— Dr. Robinet has ad¬ 
dressed a curious communication on the congela¬ 
tion of water to the Academy of Medicine. It is 
well known that the blocks ot ice formed in the sea 
yield fresh water by liquefaction. When sea water 
or any saline dissolution Is congealed the pure 
water is separated in the form of ice, and there re¬ 
mains a concentrated watery solution of the saline 
matter. It is thus salt is economically obtained in 
the north of Europe. To increase the alcoholic 
strength of wine it may be subjected to artificial 
cold, whereby the water alone which it contains is 
congealed and the wine becomes richer in alcohol. 
By operating ill a similar manner on potable water 
Dr. Robinet has found that it loses nearly all its 
salts, whether soluble or not. The waters ot the 
Bois de Boulogne having been subjected to the op¬ 
eration, the small quantity of calcareous and mag¬ 
nesian salts they contained were eliminated. The 
purity of the water is such that it may be used in 
many cases instead of distilled water. 


Machinery Useful in Making Shoes. —Mak¬ 
ing shoes by machinery is getting to be quite an in¬ 
stitution iu these parts. There are several manu¬ 
facturers who are about putting in the pegging and 
sewing machines both by hand and steam power. 
This will have the effect of concentrating the busi¬ 
ness, and insure a stock of shoes to the manufactur¬ 
er in a short space of lime. Good workmen should 
combine together and run a machine on their own 
account. The workmen will be left entirely in the 
shade unless they form gangs and work by machin¬ 
ery. The car of progress is moving forward, and 
the laborer must keep up. It would not- be at all 
surprising to us if there were twenty machines of 
both kinds at work in this place in less than a year. 
No war can stop New England enterprise .—Essex 
(Mass.) Banner. 


In science, read, by preference, the newest works; 
in literature the oldest. The classic literature is 
always modern. New books revive and re-decorate 
old ideas; old books suggest and invigorate new 
ideas.— Bulwer. 
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guisbed mark before this war closes. He has been 
tied up for several months as the Superintendent of 
the railroads in this part of the country, but is now 
relieved ot that duty, and to-day takes up his quar¬ 
ters and command of Bolivar. 


The Army of Virginia. 

But little has transpired during the past week, if 
we except what appears to be a general forward 
movement upon the part of our troops. A portion 
of Gen. Burnside’s troops left Pleasant Valley on 
the 27th, and moved down to Berlin, live miles be 
low Harper’s Ferry, where a pontoon bridge has 
been thrown across thc^,Potomac. The remainder, 
embracing the three corps under Burnside s com¬ 
mand. speedily followed. Simultaneously with this 
the troops at Sharpsburg, composed of Hooker’s old 
corps, now commanded by Gen. Reynolds, and 
corps of Fits John Porter, are also on the march. 

On the 29th General Richardson's division passed 
Snickers Gap to Paris, a small town on the road 
leading from Leesburg and running through Ash¬ 
by’s Gap. The forces under Generals French and 
Sedgwick left Harper’s Ferry on the same day. 


crossing the Shenandoah Bridge. Sumner s coi'Pj 


also moved into Virginia through the Blue Moun¬ 
tain and Short Hills where he will form a junction 
with Burnside who has reached Purcdlville. Near¬ 
ly all the troops have moved off from Loudon and 
Maryland heights. For the present Gen. Geary’s 
command is to remain on Bolivar heights. Mary¬ 
land heights are also well protected. Gen. Slocum’s 
command is to garrison the ferry. 

Heavy reconnoitering parties left Harper’s Ferry 
on the 3(kh in the direction of Charlestown and 
Shepardstown to teel the enemy w horn they found 
in large force at the former place. 

A reconnoLsance, made by the 8th Pennsylvania 
from Purcdlville,discovered the eneniy in force near 
Paris and Upperville under Loiigstreet. Gen. Lee 
is said to be still at Winchester, while the main body 
of his army is east of the Blue Mountains. Snick¬ 
er’s Gap is strongly defended by the enemy. Sev¬ 
eral rebel prisoners were taken there yesterday, 
including the chief officer of their signal corps. 
Burnside is steadily moving on, and the impression 
is that the enemy’p flank is turned, and a battle im¬ 
minent. Our position at the Ferry is admirably 
defended, and if the enemy attempts to cross a great 
battle must at once ensue. 

A dispatch dated the 2d mat., states (bat General 
Pleasauton came up with the enemy’s cavalry and 
artillery at Pbilmont, about 11 o'clock the day pre¬ 
vious. A fight, which was conducted wholly by ar¬ 
tillery, lasted about five hours, when the enemy 
retreated to Union, a small town 3 miles beyond. 
Our loss was one killed and 13 wounded. The ene¬ 
my’s force consisted of a portion of Stuart’s cavalry 
and 1 battery. Five ot them are known to have 
been killed. 

This morning Pleasanton renewed the attack, and 
at 10 o’clock he was reinforced by a brigade of in¬ 
fantry. At 1 the rebels fell hack from Union, and 
our troops occupied the town. Otir loss up to 3 to¬ 
day was one killed and four wounded. During the 
action a rebel caisson was exploded by a shell. The 
enemy’s loss is unknown. 

Gen. McClellan visited the front this P. M. 

A heavy dust was observed to-day at Ashby’s 
Gap ; in what direction the rebels are moving is 
not. known, the distance being too great. Another 
portion of our army took possession of Snicker’s 
Gap to-day. Three brigades of rebel troops were at 
last advices advancing up the west side of the moun¬ 
tain in two columns. Firing followed, but the result 
Is not known. 

The N. Y. Herald's Wheatland, Va., dispatch of 
the 2d stales that a cavalry reconnoissance was made 
Friday, to within three miles of Winchester. The 
enemy had a signal station near Snicker’s Gap, and 
has a strong force between the Gap and Pbilmont, 
on the western side of the Blue Ridge. 

A Poolesville dispatch to the IJerakl states that a 
cavalry reconnoissance discovered a large rebel 
force in the Shenandoah Valley just beyond the Gap. 
Lieut. Thompson in endeavoring to reach Gen. Bay¬ 
ard was stopped by a column of rebel cavalry, pass¬ 
ing down to Aldia. He heard cannonading and 
saw shells exploding in that direction, and it is sup¬ 
posed Bayard’s cavalry were engaged with Stuart’s. 
The latter passed through Smckersville Gap to this 
side of the mountains the day previous with several 
thouwmd cavalry, and 4 pieces of artillery aud en¬ 
camped at Union and yesterday passed down tho 
Valley. Cozarton’s cavalry has been very active 
scouring the country in the extreme front to within 
a mile of the Gap when a low shots were exchanged. 
The rebels were also driven from Union toward 
Snickersville, and are in force near Borryville. 

Maj. General Cox’s army arrived at Charlestown, 
Va., on the Slst ult. The rebel army under Gens. 
Echols, Floyd and Jenkins, retreated from there 
last Monday. The march of our troops up the Kan¬ 
awha Valley was conducted in the best military 
order, with a single casualty. The entrance of our 
army into the town was of a triumphal character, 
the citizens giving our troops a welcome. 

The following has been received at headquarters 
from Cumberland. Md., Oct 30th : 

Brigadier-General R. I). Marry, Chief of Staff:— 

I ordered Lieut Quick, of the 23il Delaware, lo take 
the Ringgold cavalry and also two guys of Rorke’a 
battery and pursue the party that took cattle in 
Harden couniy. He left New Creek last night at 
dark. By h rapid march of all night he overtook 
the enemy at. daylight this morning, attucked and 
captured 110 head of cattle. 20 horses and 16 pris- 

Andl'C Tl T? T«T til T wr 


oners. 


D. F. Kei.t.y, 

Brigadier-General. 


Movements at the West. 

Kentucky.— Gen. Rosecrans and staff arrived 
at Louisville on the 30th. Gen. R. takes Gen. 
Buell’s department. Gen. Buell goes to Annapolis, 
Md. Gen. Dumont has also arrived in Louisville, 
en route to his command. 


Tennessee.— Col. Stuart, with a detachment of 
the 50ih and 5th Illinois, made a reconnoissance of 
the country hack of Memphis a few days since, and 
broke up a camp of guerrillas, who retreated across 
Wolf river, burning the bridge after them. Stuart 
crossed, however, killing two guerrillas and captur¬ 
ing a number. He also destroyed ten plantations of 
secesh sympathisers in that vicinity. 

Col. Grierson’s cavalry had also made a very suc¬ 
cessful raid into the adjoining country, breaking up 
fiv' '•six guerrilla camps. 

It is stated thaUBullentine s rebel cavalry, some 
five days ago, left Holly Springs, and came as far 
north as Hatchie.* ..This tact may have given rise to 
the reported approach of Price to Bolivar. 

The following dispatch has been received from 
Brig.-Gen. Davis, at Columbus, Ky.: 

Jackson, Tcnn., Oct. 28, 1862. 

To H. W. Halleck, Gen era l- in- Chi </.•—T he expe¬ 
dition to Clarkson, Mo., 34 miles from New Madrid, I 


under Capt Rogers, Capt Rogers, 2d Ill. Artillery 
has been entirely successful in disposing ot the 
guerrillas, killing 10 and mortally wounding 2; cap- 
iuring Col. Clark, in command, Capt. Esther, 3 
lieutenants. 3 surgeons, 37 men. and 70 stai d of 
arms, 42 horses, 32 mules and 2 wagons, and a large 
quantity of ammunition, burning their barracks, 
magazines, and entirely breaking up the whole con¬ 
cern. No lose on our side. U, S. Grant. 

An officer direct from Grant's Headquarters re¬ 
ports that the rebels were massing their forces nine 
miles below Grand Junction on Sunday, and pas¬ 
sengers who left Corinth say that the night before 
they left, our scouting parties had driven in the 
rebel pickets. 

Gen. Sherman issued a very stringent order in 
Memphis, the 25th, for the government of the city 


Col. Anthony is announced Provost Marshal, with 


two assistants and a guard composed of one regi 
ment of infantry and a squadron of cavalry. A 
military commission, composed of three army offi¬ 
cers, sit daily to try offenders under the laws of 
war. Vagrants, thieves, and other disreputable 
characters, to be restrained of liberty, and organ¬ 
ized into gangs and set to work on the trenches and 
the streets. Citizens lurking about tho camps will 
be treated as spies. Citizens are to keep within 
doors between tattoo and reveille, unless atetiding 
churcb, places of amusement, party of friends, or 
necessary business. After midnight all must be in 
their houses except the guard. Assemblages of 
negroes are forbidden except by permission pre¬ 
viously granted by the Provost Marshal, after hear¬ 
ing the object and place of meeling, the time of 
closing and the probable number to assemble. 

Mrssoultb—Tim following dispatches has been re¬ 
ceived at the headquarters of the army: 

St Louis. October 27. 

To II, IF. HaUe.de. General-in-Chief Brigadier- 
Oeneral Davidson informs me that Lleut-Colone! 
Leaser, with a force of Cavalry, has pursued the 
enemy from Greenville, near Thotnasville, Oregon 
county, where on the 251 h inst., ho attacked and 
completely routed Col. Brown from a high hill, 
killing 8, and taking 18 prisoners, 25 stand of amts 
and 12 horses. The rebel forces of McBride and 
Parsons seem to retreat, toward Yellowville. in Ar¬ 
kansas. S. It. Curtis. 

St. Louis, October 28. 

To IL IF. Ilalleck, General-in-ChiefCo]. Boyd 
reports further success in Gen. Davidson’s south¬ 
east district Col Lewis, cowuiundiiig the 23d 
Iowa, with detachments from bis own and the 1st 
24lh and 25th Missouri regiments, \siih a section of 
-danger's battery, attacked 1.500 rebels at Putnam’s 
Ferry on the 27tb inst, killing several and taking 
over*40 prisoners. Our troops behaved well. 

S. R Curtis. 

Advices from the army in southeastern Missouri 
state that after the recent success of our forces at 
Pitman's Ferry, Cols. Lazar and Dewey, with their 
forces combined, pushed on as far as Ballinger 
Mills, five miles from Pocahontas, where they fought 
Burbridge, completely routing his forces and cap¬ 
turing a large number of prisoners, including many 
rebel officers. Later dispatches from Col. Lazar, 
dated Slst ult, says that he captured and dispersed 
200 of Boone’s command. 

A rkxnsah. — Tho Confederate Generals have 
begun to quarrel among themselves in Arkansas. 
Gt-.ri, Hindman is now in the military prison at 
Little Rock, and will shortly be taken to Richmond. 
Albert Pike has written long letters to the Arkan¬ 
sas Halriot, showing up Hindman’s course, and 
says that while in Memphis, he went to the hanks 
of that city under t.he assumed authority ot Beaure¬ 
gard, made them fork over $1,000 000 for operations 
in Arkansas, and alter getting into that. Slate issued 
a serk*B of most extraordinary military orders. He 
first declared martial law — he next hid all cotton 
seized for the Confederate government, or had it 
bunted, lie next ordered provision of all kinds, 
likely to fall into Curtis’ hands, to be destroyed, and 
all the wellsin the country that Curtis’ army might 
pass through to be poisoned. Finally, he refused to 
let any citizen pass beyond the limits of Arkansas, 
for any purpose whatever. 

A dispatch to headquarters at Washington was 
forwarded on the 30th ult. It reads thus : 

8t. Loots, October 29. 


To Major-General H. W. Ilalleck :—The army of 
the frontier is again successful. Gen. Schofield’s 


dispatches from Fayetteville, Arkansas, says that 
yesterday at daylight Brig-Gen. Herron, w’ith Ike 
1st Iowa cavalry and 7th Missouri cavalry, attacked 
the rebel camp four miles east of that place. Our 
force was about J.bOO strong, while the rebels had 


3.000 mpn, commanded by Col. Cravens. After a 


sharp engagement of an hour, the enemy was com 
plelely routed, leaving all his camp equipments and 
a tew wagons. The enemy’s loss was eight dead on 
field* Our loss was five wounded—one mortally. 
Gen. Herron pursued the rebel force lor several 
miles into the Boston Mountains. 

S. II. Curtis, Major-General. 


Department of the Month. 

It is beginning to look a little lively in Gen 
Mitchells field of operations. We gather from the N. 
Y. Hrrald the following information relitive to the 
recent battle on the Charleston and Savannah, in 
which Gen. Beauregard claimed a great victory for 
the rebels. 

Our troops proceeded from Hilton Head on the 
night of the 21st, and were conveyed in fifteen gun¬ 
boats and war steamers to Mackey’s Point at the 
confluence of the Pocataligo and Broad rivers. The 
object of his movement was to make a complete re¬ 
connoissance of Broad river and its tributaries, to 
test practically the rapidity and safety with which a 
landing could be effected and to learn the strength 
of the enemy on the main laud guarding the rail¬ 
road between Charleston and Savannah, and to ac¬ 
complish so much destruction of the railroad as 
could be done in a single day. In this attempt our 
forces were victorious, heving met the enemy in 
large numbers. They drove them across the Poca¬ 
taligo river. Our loss however was very severe. 
Our soldiers and sailors fought splendidly through¬ 
out, and our batteries were worked with great skill 
and effect. 

The Union forces were under the command of 
Brig. Gen. J. M. Brannan, Gen.Terry being second 
in command. The rebels were commanded by Col. 


Walker, until our arrival ai Pocataligo bridge, 
when Beauregard, who had just arrived from 
Charleston, commanded the rebels in person. 
Fresh troops rapidly arrived from Charleston to re¬ 
enforce the rebels. Our troops withdrew in flue 


order, Gen. Terry remaining ashore at Mackey’s 


Point until the last man had re-embarked, when 
the buildings which had been occupied by the rebel 
pickets were fired and destroyed. Our loss was 15 
killed and 106 wounded, and two missing. 

The troops engaged were the 47th Pa., Gth Cf., 4th 
N. fl., 55th Pa., 7th Ct„ 76th Pa., and 3d N. H., A 
detachment of the first Mass, cavalry, first U. S. 
artillery Co. E, third U. S. artillery, third R. I. 
artillery and N. Y. engineers. 

The Times sayB about the battle: Instead of the 
rebels gaining a victory, our troops defeated them 
in the one very hard fought engagement, drove them 
from both of their chosen positions and compelled 


them to retreat in haste across the Pocataligo river, 
at which they destroyed the bridge in their rear to 
prevent further pursuit, and although Gen. Mitchell 
did not on this occasion succeed in carrying out the 
magnificent programme which he had conceived, be 
did make a complete reconnoissance of the region 
between the island of Port Royal and Charleston 
railroad, and administered to the rebels a thorough 
chastisement. 

The British steamer Wachnta, Capt Gil pen, was 
brought into Port Roy&l on the 23d ult, a prize to 
the gunboat Memphis, commander Watmough. She 
was captured, after a full day’s chose, off the coast 
of North Carolina. She threw overboard the great 
er portion ot her cargo, and so strained her engines 
as to be unable to make steam. She is believed to 
have been loaded with arms and ammunition. The 
Waclmta is an iron steamer, built in London, and 
will prove to be a valuable prize. 

The U. S. steamer Penobscot, on the 22d inst., 
captured, off Shelton Inlet, N. C., the English brig 
Robert Bruce, about. 300 tuns burthen, loaded with 
clothing, medicines, Jkc. 

Advices from North Carolina state that. Gov. 
Stanley had proposed an interview to Gov. Vance. 
Should this be declined, he asks the latter to appoint 
commissioners to confer with him on the state of 
public affairs. 

The rebels have two iron clad gunboats np the 
Roanoke river, which will soon be ready for opera¬ 
tions. 

A greater number of vessels than usual are block¬ 
ading Charleston harbor. Four gunboats are in 
Stono Inlet. 


The Department of the Gnlf. 


Commander Howell, of the gunboat Tuboma, 
under date ot October 14th, coast of Florida, reports 
to the Navy Department that on the Gth ult., an ex¬ 
pedition left, for the purpose of demolishing some 
icbel salt works upon the mainland. It consisted of 
4 boats from the Tuhoma and 4 from the Somerset, 
in all 111 men; 2 of the boats had howitzers. A 
number of guerillas were put to flight by shell, 
shrapnell and canister, with which the houses, 
woods and underbrush were scratched; then the 
small arms men lauding, deployed as skirmishers on 
each flank of the guns, and the working parties de¬ 
stroyed the boilers, which were of various shapes 
and curious construction. Houses in the immediate 
vicinity were tired, and the boats proceeded to the 
next station. Here the boats covered the working 
parties. It was necessary to put a howitzer shell 
Ihrongh two very thick cast iron and two wrought 
iron boilers. Buildings were then burned. Just 
after leaving the latter place, the cars came in and 
probably reinforced the rebels, as people on tho 
shore yelled and shouted, and fired some 20 shots at 
the boats. From (be sound it was judged the shots 
were from Minnie or Enfield rifles. None,however, 
struck any of the men, or could have done any harm 
as the distance was too great. The expedition was 
entirely successful. Some 28 boilers were destroyed, 
and all the buildings within reach. There are but 
two upon the War Key. No confusion was exhibit¬ 
ed in landing, nor any departure from instructions 
given prior to il Tb»*re was no useless expenditure 
of ammunition, and no one hurt. 

Acting Lieutenant commanding McCauley, of the 
steamer Port Henry, reports October IGth, that a 
second reconnoissance up the Appalacbicola, result¬ 
ed in the capture ot 1 the G. L. Brockenborotigh. 
which had been scuttled, and had on board 64 bales 
of cotton. A launch from Ihe Saginaw cleared the 
river hanks of guerrillas, and killed a number of 
them. 

The Navy Department has received the following: 

United States forces in the Gulf have destroyed 
the salt works of the rebels at St, Andrews and 
Joseph’s Bays, both capable of making 4o0 bushels 
of salt in a day. 

The bark .T. L. Davis captured the English 
schooner Isabel while attempting to evade the 
blockade of St. Marks, with a cargo of cotton. 

United States steamer Albatross captured the 
schooner Two Sisters, off the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, on the 21st nit,, flying the rebel flag at the 
time; and a rebel register was found on her. Her 
cargo consisted of gunny cloth, bale rope, <fcc. 

The capture of the Sabine Pass is confirmed, Oct. 
1st, by the United States steamer Kensington, Capt 
Crocker, and schooners Seamen and Jones. Capt. 
Crocker with asmall body advanced into the country 
and defeated two bands of rebels. Results of which 
were the capture of one fort, two camps, thirty-six 
buildings and ten rebel vessels which were burned. 

We have a rumor by the way of Corinth that Mo¬ 
bile is ours. The report was brought in by rebel 
prisoners, taken by our scouts. 

The Columbus (Ga.) Times of the 17th says that 
Gen. Bn tier w ith 7,000 men had landed at Pensacola. 
It was expected he would advanoe on the Junction 
of the Mobile, Montgomery and Pensacola R. R. 

The following is from the. Richmond Dispalch of 
the 25 th: 

The Federal fleet rff Galveston, Texas, attacked 
that city on the 4th ult A Federal steamer ran past 
the battery at Port Point under a heavy fire, aud 
laid to at the Central wharf The battery was then 
destroyed by the Confederate troops, who inarched 
to Virginia Point The troops in Galveston lettand 
went to the same point. The Federal steamers 
lying off Galveston, live in number, gave the author¬ 
ities of the town four days to remove the women 
and children from the place, at the expiration of 
which time they would shell the place, if it was nox 
surrendered. The cause of the attack was the firing 
into ihe steamer Harriet Lane. She steamed in 
under a flag of truce, but went too far and was fired 
Into. 


The latest telegram from Galveston is dated the 
Gth, and, speakingof the movements of the Federal?, 
says they lauded yesterday again at the Point, but 
they have not permanently occupied it, having a 
wholesome fear of a cavalry dash. Col. Cook is en¬ 
gaged in removing such machinery and foundry 
works as can be got off, and it is not probable the 
enemy will find much of value on the island. Or¬ 
ders have been issued to inform the people that 
should our troops leave the island, communication 
will at once be cut off, and no supplies will be allow¬ 
ed to enter the city. Measures are already oil foot 
for a rigid police surveillance of the bay, and an 
active cavalry force will continually scour the main 
laud. The determination of the military authorities 
seems to be to confine the enemy to the baycoutigu- 
ous to the island. 

The following items of intelligence from Nassau 
were brought by the last steamer from New Orleans: 

The Guai'dian says the pilots of the port have been 
forbidden, under penalty of deprivation, to bring in 
any belligerent vessel in future, unless the permis¬ 
sion of the government is first obtained. 

The Guardian contains a letter from Secretary 


Seward to Secretary Welles, dated Augnst 14th, 
relative to Ihe chase of the British steamer Herald 
hy the Adirondack, within a maritime league of the 
island of New Providence. If the commandant of 
the Adirondack committed such an act, he inexcus 
ably violated the law of nations, and reparation 
ought to he promptly made. The President desires 
notice to be given to all commanders of American 
veFsels-of-war, to adhere strictly to the principle that 
the maritime jurisdiction of every nation covers a 
a full maritime league from the coast, and acts of 
hostility within such distance are strictly forbidden. 


Father and 8ox ox tits Battle Field.—A 
story is told of the veteran Sumner at the battle of 
Antietam. Ills son, Capt. Sumner, a youth of 21 
years of age, was on his staff. The old man calmly 
stood amidst a storm of shot and shells, and turned 
to send him through a doubly raging fire, upon a 
mission of duty. He might never see bis boy again 
but hi3 country claimed his life, and, as he looked 
upon his young brow, he grasped his hand, encircled 
hint in his arms, and fondly kissed him. “Good¬ 
bye, Sammy," “Good-bye, father,’’ and the youth, 
mounting his horse, rode gaily on the message, He 
returned unharmed, and again his hand was grasped 
with a cordial “How d’ye do, Sammy?” answered 
by a grasp uf equal aflection. The scene was touch¬ 
ing to those around. 


AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON. 


By direction of the President, the State of Ten 
neesee, east of the Tennessee River, and such parts 
of Northern Alabama and Georgia as umy be taken 
possession of by United States troops, will consti¬ 
tute the Department of the Cumberland, to be 
under the command of General Rosecrans. The 
troops under command of Gen. Grant will consti¬ 
tute ihe I3ih Army Corps, and those assigned to the 
command of Gen. Rosecrans will constitute the 14th 
Army Corps. 

The complaints that, have been made in the many 
regiments because of the non-payment of monthly 
wages, and ihe lack of suitable clofliing, will now 
be satisfied, as the President is determined that 
every soldier sludl be clothed and promptly paid, 
and the proper departments are busily attending to 
requisitions. 

The Mayor, the Presidents of the Councils, and 
the Committee of the two Boards, have had an 
interview with the President to urge the immediate 
construction of the railroad from the Point of Rocks 
to this city and thence in a straight, lme to the Ches¬ 
apeake Bay. 

The President, in reply, said that Congress had 
deprived him of the power to make roads, and that 
had the road from Kentucky into East Tennessee 
been permitted, the war in the West would have 
been long since ended. The President, also stated 
that, these two roads might be made, and he would 
recommend them to Congress. If he bad the power 
he would see that they were constructed imme¬ 
diately, as he well knew the pressing necessity for 
them, both for military purposes and as a question 
of economy in the transportation of troops and sup¬ 
plies. 

The colored people of the District of Columbia, 
for whose removal Congress made an appropria¬ 
tion, and gave the President authority in the premi¬ 
ses, have sent a delegation to the President, and 
that delegation has delivered to him the following 
letter: 

Sir:— The undersigned, in behalf of their colored 
brethren and themselves, have called upon your 
Excellency to learn when we can depart to the land 
promised in the address made to us in this your Ex¬ 
ecutive mansion. Many of ns actios oil your prom¬ 
ise 10 send ns, as soon as 100 families were ready, 
have sold our furniture, have given up our little 
homes to go on the first voyage, and now when 
more than five times that number nave prepared to 
leave, we find that there is uncertainty and delay, 
which is greatly embarrassing us and reducing our 
scanty means until fears are being created that these 
means being exhausted, poverty in a still worse 
form than has yet met us, maybe onr winter pros¬ 
pects, We have seen it stated in newspapers, that 
you do not mean to let us start. We do not believe 
that your Excellency would invite ua to make ar¬ 
rangements to go, to create hopes within us. and 
stimulate us to struggle for national independence 
and respectable equality; and then when we had 
made ourselves ready for the effort in confident 
belief of the integrity of your promise, that ifr reali¬ 
zation will bo withheld, Congress has placed power 
and means solely in the hands of your Excellency 
to aid in removing us. You began the movement, 
yon appointed Senator Pomeroy, in whom not only 
the colored people, but the whole country, have 
confidence, to see that justice will be dope ns in our 
removal. Tie has said that he is ready. We there¬ 
fore earnestly beg that your Excellency will now 
give him special orders to set sail before the winter 
sets in to pinch us here, before storms shall make 
our voyage dangerous. 

President Lincoln, through his Private Secretary, 
replied to the deputation of colored men, that lie, 
the President. WHS as anxious us he ever was for 
their departure, that be had placed everything in 
the hands of Pomeroy, and that he could not now 
see the deputation, but would do so in a lew days. 

The following circular from the Adjutant Gener¬ 
al's office is of importance to those having claims 
upon that branch of the general Government: 

Numerous applications are addressed to this office 
relative to the service of deceased soldiers and offi¬ 
cers. Fraudulent claims have been facilitated and 
information been procured from public officers, and 
to guard against, such imposition and secure the 
right of discharged soldiers, or heirs of deceased 
soldiers, no information a a to the service, discharge 
or death of deceased officers or soldiers will be fur¬ 
nished except to those who shall show themselves 
entitled to it; hence no application for information 
can be used as a basis of claims against the govern¬ 
ment or to the prejudice of innocent persons. The 
following conditions must be complied with : 

1st, Identity of soldier must be proved. 

Heirs and representatives must, show that 


2d. 


they are such. In these cases proof may be by affi¬ 
davit from credible and disinterested persons, certi¬ 
fied to be such by an acting Justice or Notary, 
whose official character should be made to appear. 

3d. When an Agent acts, he must produce his au¬ 
thority in each case, with proof of that of the party 
who empowers him. in the manner above indicated. 

4th. While the object is to obtain pay and allow- 
ances, application must be made to the officers of 
government under whose direction payment would 
be made. When this officer is satisfied of the right 
of the claimant, he will call on the Adjutant-Gener¬ 
al for any information on record to perfect the claim, 
which will be furnished to him, but not to the party 
concerned. 

5th. When affidavits or other evidence is procured 
from a foreign country, the official character of the 
magistrate before whom they are taken must he 
verified by a minister or consul of the United States, 
resident iu the country where such evidence origi¬ 


nates; verification to be in all cases under the hand 


and official seal of such minister or consul. 

6th. Applications for certificates under seal of the 
War Department to he used in foreign countries will 
only be entertained when comiug from the highest 
representafives of the foreign country through the 
Department of State. All facts connected with the 
subject of inquiry should be communicated, partic¬ 
ularly the full name, rank, regiment and company 
of the soldier, when and where he was last heard 
from, and name of the officer under whom he served. 
. L. Thomas, Adj.-Gen. 


Mario Pocket Rooks — Snow k Hapgood 
Small Farm Wanted—H. T. R. 



LIST OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


srr.vwp xotioes. 
Partial List of Gifts—J F Hone 
Electrical Instruments—O. M. Rollins. 
Booth's Patent Shaker—Chappell & Sprague. 


®l)c Nenrs tfionifeuser. 


— The Democratic majority in Ohio is thought to be about 
2000. 


— The venerable Lewis Cass attained his eightieth year on 
the 9th nit 


— The Government now rises for twine for postal purposes, 
flax instead of cotton. 


— Secretary Smith says the new navy is to be sent to tak» 
Mobile and Charleston. 


— Counterfeit fires on the Union Bank of Sullivan countv 
N. Y., are in circulation. 

— It is stated that the family of Capt. Semmcs, of the pirate 
resect 290, is in Cincinnati. 

— Railroad earnings this year are about 25 per cent in ad¬ 
vance of those of last year. 

— There is, according to the census, an excess of 733.258 
males over females in the United States. 

— Tt is stArid that $70,000,000 to SSO.000,000 of counterfeit 
Confedeiate money is in circulation in tire South. 

— Nicholas Biddle's partner. Baron Steinberger. died in St 
Louis on the 14th ult, in reduced circumstances. 

— On Monday week the Philadelphia Board of Brokers 
passed a resolution striking gold from the list of stocks. 

— There is a report among the gossips at Washington that 
Belgium is about, to recognize the Southern Confederacy. 

— It is reported that 350,000 heavy English navy blankets 
have been imported into the South in tho part two months. 

— The Richmond Examiner recommends that negroes be 
drafted into the Confederate army as teamsters, laborers, 5ie. 

— Appleton Oak smith, the 81arer and Fillihuster, who es¬ 
caped from prison a short time since, has arrived at Havana. 

— The English mouthpieces of the rebellion are aburing 
Garibaldi for his recently expressed sympathy with the, north. 

— During Sunday night week fifteen inches of snow fell in 
Jefferson county. The railroad trains were much impeded 
by it. 

— A man calling himself LouiB Napoleon was hung in 
Richmond recently for counterfeiting Confederate treasury 


notes. 


— The cotton business appears to be increasing in the 
Southwest, notwithstanding the annoyance of the guerrilla 
bauds. 


— Dr. I.ankester, the coroner, estimates the deaths in Lon¬ 
don, England, from crinoline taking fire at seventy-five an¬ 
nually. 

— Valuable iron mines have recently been discovered in 
Aroostook county, Me., by those engaged in the geological 
survey. 

— On Friday week contracts for horses for the Government 
were awarded at Philadelphia, at a rate varying from $114,94 
to $110. 

— Mr. Corwin, the American Minister in Mexico, is very 
ill In the Mexican capital, and it is thought he cannot long 
survive. 

— The population of the Russian Empire in 1722 was 
14,000,000 ; in 1803, 38,000,000 ; and at present it amounts to 
(15,000,000. 

— Ohio citizens are raising a fund of $100,000. to be devo¬ 
ted to purchasing artificial limbs for such Ohio soldiers as may 
need them. 

— Some of the savings banks in Massachusetts have declared 
no dividend for the past six months, their earnings proving 
insufficient. 

— Willard's Hotel in Washington is making a profit of 
$1,000 per day. The present proprietors bought the property 
for $775,000. 

— Brig. Ccn. Edwin Price, son of Maj. Gen. Price, of the 
Confederate army, has taken the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 


— Letters from Egypt represent the cotton crop in that 
country as a complete success, and opening dazzling visions of 
future wealth. 


— The Portland (Me l Advertiser says the mountains in 
that State are covered with snow and look as white as they do 
in mid-wiuter. 

— Gen. C. T. James, the inventor of improved rifled guns, 
and of projectiles, has been killed by the explosion of one of 
his own shells. 


— The late Margaret Burr, of New York, left the sum of 
$230,000 to he divided among various charitable and benevo¬ 
lent organizations. 


— A circular has been issued by the rebel government to 
the newspapers, forbidding the publication of the emancipa¬ 
tion proclamation. 

— Gen. Ashoth has been assigned to duty in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Ohio, and ordered to report in person to General 
Wright at Cincinnati. 

— The gardeners in Washington have for some time been 
engaged in cutting down and removing from the capitol gar¬ 
den all the aiianthus trees. 

— A Union lady at Frederick, Md,, saved 90 rifles belonging 
to the home guard, when the rebels entered the place, by 
throwing them into a well 

— A bear weighing 324 pounds was killed on Thursday 
week at Irasburg, Vt. It is reported that bears are making 
great havoc in that Vicinity. 

— The law for the abolition of slavery in the Dutch West 
Iudias, which goes into operation iu July next, grants the 
owners $120 for each slave. 

— Three rebel agents were arrested at St. Louis a few days 
ago, who had $1000 worth of drugs in their possession, which 
they had bought in Chicago. 

— On October 15th there was a frost in New Orleans. The 
ground was white, and the ladies had been wearing furs sev¬ 
eral days because of the cold. 

— Government obtained 2,000 bales of Sea Island cotton 
from Port Royal last year, which sold for ?-000,CK)0. This year 
the crop will amount to 3,600. 

— Eight hundred or one thousand contrabands, mostly 
women and children, now at Cairo, are said to be in a most 
deplorable state of destitution. 

— Cotton in Kansas has ripened perfectly this year produc¬ 
ing a heavy crop of good staple upland cotton; and it was not 
grown by the aid of slave labor. 

— There are now twenty-four steamers, English and Amer¬ 
ican pljiug on the great Chinese river, Yang tse-Kiaug, lately 
opened to the commerce of the world. 

— St. Louis is paying a tax of six millions per annum, and 
the Mississippi valley fifteen millions, in extra freight, in con¬ 
sequence of the closing of the Mississippi. 

— A soldier from Delaware county, Iowa, states that the 
first information he had of the President’s proclamation was 
from a runaway negro slave in Mississippi. 

— Late California papers state that sugar and sirup from the 
Chinese cane, and a better article than the imported, has been 
made in considerable quantities in the State. 

— Commissioner Boutwell has decided that a bond and 
mortgage each requites a stamp—so that transactions of that 
character are subject to a double stamp duty. 

— The Legislature of Indiana is set down by the State Sen¬ 
tinel, as 27 Democrats, 21 Republicans, and 2 Independent. 
The House 02 Democrats and 88 Republicans. 

— The yellow fever is raging fearfully at Wrightsville 
Sound, N. C. In about a fortnight 60 to 70 persons died. The 
stores are closed and the inhabitants arc fleeing. 

— The Connecticut river is unusually low for this season of 
the year. Several of the streams among the hills are so low 
that manufactories are impeded in consequence. 

— New York is not so occupied with the war as to leave no 
time for amusements. The number of visitors to Central Park 
Saturday week was 48,000. The carriages numbered 4,378. 
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RECRUITING OFFICERS of the RURAL BRIGADE. 


CHKKStt In pooiI demand. with free Pales during the past 
week, tfonted at IO.'jC Tor ordinary, 1K« l.c for good to choice. 

SHKD8—The market qui- t, sales manly ati eUil. Quoted at 
$1,26 for ordinary Wisconsin, $2 t'or prime IllinoisTimothy, ami 
$2,l8hK«'2.25for Belgian Timothy. Clover at *4,50 •5,0). I lax- 
seed at 31,904. 

Provisions - The market dull with hut little doing; mess 
pork. $ll,.'iOfiil 12.00 l.axd firm at 0)^e. Hams and Shoulders— 
none in Tb- bauds of packers. White fish and Trout in half bar¬ 
rels firm at $3,2o;&3, .to. 


( AI DER. I»III,T,S.—T have now on hand, in store, seve- 
\J rat or the celebrated IIiokok Chock Mills, which I tvill 
sell at manufacturers' prices.transportation added, at. tin* Uene- 
aee Seed aud Agricultural Warehouse, itoehi ster, \ y 

J. K tPALJS. A ent. 


BLACK DUCKS 

AND 

Bronao TxirKics 

FOR SAUK BY 

6(58 JOHN It. PAGE. Senuett, N. Y. 


As efficient Apent of the Rural writes that "it's about time 
for (Jen. Moorm, of the Rural Brigade, to call the roll and 
prepare for the Winter Campaign"—that “some Recruiting 
Officers will want to know about, the bounties (premiums) 
offered for successful scouting, (canvassing,) while all ought to 
he posted as to the general progamme of tern’s, Ac , in order to 
enter upon the campaign intelligently, and with a prospect of 
victory." He farther intimates that he shall •* roll up his usual 
number, (about fifty.) and more too, without regard to any 
premium, and hopes others ' will help the Run*!, for the love 
of it and the good it has done ami is doing," Ac. In response to 
which, and many other gratifying ami encouraging epistles 
from Agent-Friends, wo beg, (.after tendering acknowledgments 
for past Carom aud present kind offers,) to say that, though ill¬ 
ness aud pressing duties ham thus far prevented us from 
making the usual arrangements for illo Winter Campaign, we 
shall soon issue the " documents" - Bills, Prospectuses, Prem¬ 
ium lusts, Ac. Meantime we hope every Recruiting Officer of 
the Brigade will not only y repare for but commrncr. action. 
Those who firkin early,— not, before the field is occupied by the 
canvr-sera for I ashy papers—will do the most, good and be the 
most successful. Friends! will yon not respond to this sugges¬ 
tion by commencing your lists at onceT—remembering that our 
lowest club rate for 1863 (ns announced last week, with cogent 
reasons.) is $ 1 . 2:0 per copy. 

Adhere to Tbkms.—W e endeavor to adhere strictly to sub¬ 
scription terms, and no person tin authorized to offer the Rural at 
lose than published rates. Agents and friends am at liberty to 
piwe a way as many copies of the Rc HA t, as they are disposed to 
pay foe at cl ob rate, but we do not wish the paper offered, in 
any case, below price. 

83^" Change or Address — Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address as well as the now to secure compliance. 


B arton x- him,ever 

/*/-.-/// ni/ii, at the stir. Piiit, i . 

Straw Cutters. and CIioiumiiu Ax*«. 


I ivns awarded the First 
on <'«rti Stalk, Huy, aud 

... —.-— — — Fieri- premium On car- 

pouter r.«jc»* Tool* 

-AM kirnOnf A/AVV/A.V/CV TOOLS, AtiRICVI.TUKAL IM- 
I LhMKS TS, and HA ROW AMR generally, at the Old Stand, 
first building west of Main si, ID.age, Kr>oh*„ter X Y. All 
articles of our manufacture irur-nurfed. »1S-I3t 


EL A WA K E < l IIA PE VIN ES, from 
Concord Grape Vines, from So to $10 ft mu. 
Diana brape Vines, from £5 to $15 Vi inn. 

-2t \\ r W 11 1 if/in i im p v* . 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NICW YOUK, Oct A-'—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows: 

, ... RF.KP CATTI.K, 

First quality, .cwt *8.60h'9,00 

Ormn.iry Quality. 7.2vlr«.25 

Common quality,.... 6.5IV'S-.7.U0 

Inferior quality,.. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality, , 

First, quality. 

Ordinary quality, 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality. 4 ’@43*0 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Prime quality,. f) head *4.00^5.250 

Ordinary. 4 ffKa)4.60 

Fn-n-non, ...... 7 CV; .1 75 

Inferior. 2,87(g)3'25 

8 WINK 

Corn-fed,. 3 brOH^c 

still-fed. S^£ 4 .t<c 

Very poor. 3 (d#‘ic 

ALBAN V, Nov. 3 .—Bkeyks—T he market is dull and lower 
this week The supply, io view of the comparatively light dp 
1113 ml. is altogether too large while the average quality is b.v no 
means what it ought to be. The sales made indicate a decline 
to 15 il2.Sc TV inn It,s on nil grades, and tbtre is no animation in 
the trade even at this falling off. 

Receipts— The following is our comparative statement ofre- 
eeipts at this market over the Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 
the car; 

_ . Cor week 

_ This week. Last, week last year. 

Cattle.4,112 3,120 2.464 

Sheep.6.327 4,100 3,736 

Hogs. 266 .... 1S5 

Aver, weekly Total since Total same 
receipts last year January 1 . date last year. 

Cattle.3,348 119,77:1 152,125 

Sheep.4.0.51 185,435 1.56,924 

Hogs. 231 9,351 2,081 

To the above receipts of cattle we liavo tn add IDO head, that 
were driven in. making the total on sale 4,212, and there are 60 
cars of Cattle, or 96 > In-ad, lying over at Buffalo and Suspension 
Bridge, for want of cars. 

Prices—T he following are. the ruling prices: 

. This week. Last week. 

Premium,.Su.tMie OidO $n,uo ytl no 

Extra,.. 4.306. 4.60 4.3,7 a 4,75 

First quality, ..S.mMU.i 5 4,Off,, 4,2.5 

Second quality.. . 8 . 10 - 3.40 3.2<V.,>3.6() 

Third quahty..2.3tKs!2,S5 2,.6ix. 2.65 

SwF.Kr —The inquiry is light., sales several hundred during 
the sveek At 4 V/> 4 .e. The total agios do not exceed 2 /X 0 head, 
linns — The sales have been about £000 head at the following 

imt.es; 

Firs quality Illinois cora-fed.$l,62f5 * 80 

Medium....4,25(34,50 

State, lo-avv and fet,. ... 4 , 25 v 

Light State or Michigan...3,LOWS,7.5 

[AtUm and Jr pus. 

BRIGHTON, Oct. 30 —At market. 1,600 Beef Cattle. 650 
Stores. 4,3 8) -sheep aud Lambs. 91 Swine. 

BRKrCAT- 1 'LM — Price*. extra. 56,7.536,76 find quality. $6,60® 
0 ttb second do, * 6.0 <v. 0.00; third do, $4.60®5.o0 
Working Oxgy—None. 

Milch Cows— $39 <1 <3; common, $18 jilP. 

Vral Caltrs —$0,l»>l’fl,00 

Storks-—Y earling, $7,(Whi9,00; Two years old, $14@16; Three 
yea-re »l«3. tl'Crt.19, 

Hides — fi ft ft. Tallow -7‘»'®7>-lc. 

PelT 8—ll.no.-i1,2.5. each. Calf Skins—3a>9e XI ft. 

Sukrp A.VO LaMhs —*2,CKke2.2fi: extra. *2,7.5 a 3,50. 

Swish—S tores, wholesale, o i.SOe : retail. 0 Mile. Fat Hogs, 
undressod, none. St.ill-fed. none. Spring Pigs, 5 @ 60 ; retail, 
6 a 6 c. 

OAMJHUIHJK. Out. 29.— At market 2662 Cattle, about 1.1W0 
Beeves, ami 1662 stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
one, two and three vcarB old. 

Market Berk— Extra (including nothing hut the best Urge 
fat stall-fed Oxen) ftytUq, 6.75 first quality, 36.0Qf„d,26; Biicond 
do, ss.wvah.tw; third do. $4,iKbii;(),pu. ordinary, $—oh— 

Workivu Oxks, Tl pair-$7firiil60. 

Cows Ajril Oalvrs —*20. .$2 fiia>40 

STORKS —Yearlings, $7M9,00; Two years old, $l.Yoll5; Three 
years old, $IAal£tt 

riHUKi- AMD I,AMUR -4960 at market. Prices In lots, $2,S0®2.- 

7R AAnh * Aviwo *•) ikV.AQ 7t 


tA RKIA (IE HOUSES WANTED! 


J^A.XJILSIINrER, LsTXJJEiSEniBfcj, 

Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 

tt r R in vile the att-*nt ion to Nurserymen and Dealers to our 
extensive st«i k of Fruit Tines, comprising the leading varieties 

Standard and Dwarf Pc-.-u" Trees, 

Two and three years from bud. very linu. 

Plum Thkrr. 7 and 8 years from l>ud. very fine. 

Chkkry Ik«ks, 2 Vi'.-irBfrom bud, vary line. 

2W.I 00 Apple Mock", 2 Years n.d, 

50,<X)0 Anueiw Quince Stocks 

Avery large stack of V fple Treed, 4 years old, 6 to 8 feet, at $45 
per 1000 , very line; together with a general assortment of 

Small Fruits and Evergreens. 

We w ill sell our stock at; prices lo suit the times for ea«h, nr 
on time, with approved notes paviinh- ai Imnk. |6S7-3t«o 

Dausville, Oct., 1882 WlLMAMA, RAMSDEN £ CO. 


Oapplo grsv, 
, H - uesds well up. long range in action, weight, 
eli-ion to twelve huuoreil, age, i.-veu "o oirht vears, M hands 
high. Any pereou having a sound pair „? horses lor sale aa- 
awe ring the de»crijition will plena ad-tuva 
Ml-K OKI) A. PRINCE, Buffalo, N Y 


OOW3 AXD OALVRS. 


J3EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wheeler & Wilson Manuf during Co. 

Worn awarded the First Premium at the Great International 
Exhibition. Loudon, 1S62. 

Principal O tit re, 505 Broadway^ JVVio ITark, 

665 8 W. IHHHI.K, Agent, Rnebeatev, N. Y. 


\Y 1 L L I A M 00221, 

Draper anti 'X'iiiloi*, 

19 FKOuYT S T ft BBT, ItOCUBSTBU, JV. I". 

rMPBOVED BUTTER PACKADB, 

r PATENTED 8EI>1'. ss, _ r 

This is a ehenp mid dutnhle Paekagn. so constructed with a 
lining " .;u, this inside, H .1 to secure all the ml vantage* of 

glass. With the lightnnaa and durahility of a wooden packs in. 

It will preserve the butter better th.-ui tubs or firkins a-there 
is An Ao.« from Smknnr, aim thn butter is not spoilt by coming 
in contact with the wood ' 

The use of thisipftckiu-e will secure to the Dairvmen pav for 
the Facksge or its return, aud it c.-ui be cle-insediis easily an a 
'bturu* nr (ri-f-M J;ir, jui.J ran I»e nsp»l for until worn out 

tlnm iariiiff the expense of 1‘neltAKeH every so mod 
M^SU to, County, ami Town Riffht* |>> r snle by 

Scott. N Y., Sept 21 . 1862. T * * >iiCK ’ 


TSAL OALVSa 


A IIEAI'TI E1JI, AIirROMt OPE, Mum ntfVtuff 

di Fire Hundred times tor lioenly-eipht cents! Tin siIverd 
1 ’J'f. ui diIfcreut powers, $1.00 Mailed tree. Address 
BoMf F. M, HOW KN, Box 2T. H.iston. Musa. 

A lUONTIIl—I w.v.vt to tttr.M Auk.vts in every 
tjp I 5 ) County at *75 per month aud expenses, to sell a new 
and cheap Bowing Machine. Address, with stamp, 

662-121 S. MADIrtON, Alfred, Maine. 


Js < JjK- oHEES K EACT(>I4IKH, 
ROE’S PATENT VAT, 

With Coo cult's f M enov cm i:\ts, made especially for larne 
dau-u-s, with siaJvattizod iron bodies, and bottoms to the tin Vaia. 
SIZES FOR CHEESE FACTORIES. 

o <. " " 210 “ deeper, 65 (3) 

8 9 “ JiJ •• h.Y 8l>i •• “ 26.5 *• r.s im 

9 3 feet by if), - 33.6 " Mu) 

1® 3 I I, •< 367 o 35 W) 

x 2 VIA.. if 400 " 100 oo 

13 3 7-12" 11, S' 466 « 110 00 

Tkrms —These prices Will not he varied from, and notes on 
interest will be required when credit is given. 

rheho Vats an- now made of Gal v.tnized Iron, instead of wood. 
We have uiada a tLater especially for these largo Vats, two of 
which have been tn use the past Hoason, and give perfect satis¬ 
faction. 

Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 

II. * E. F. COOPER. 

Watertown, Y. N.. Oci 26, 1862. 668-4t 


.-V MONTHI-Wewsnt Agents at .Sixty 
f ID\IW Dollars a mou'li ami all expenses paid, to sell our 
new Ct.imnta Wri.yijkrs, Omkxtai, 15I.'V:XKR8, ami 12 other 
new articles Address SHAW & CLARK, Hi.Ideford, Maine. 


I lb AC H I'lf.ld HAH.—25,000 one y ear old, from 
bud. very thrifty and fine, at $50 per thousand. 

Address LENKA CO, 

4-fit_ Humboldt, Nm-.eiiea, Toledo. Ohio. 


Special IVotices«s 


QHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN 

Orape Vinoa, 

Lbjtk A Co., offer for sale a large stock of Native and Foreign 

tIcr%Vnd H fim a Pri^Lhlt “ d "‘"’ H V!llual,le 

Address LKNK k CO 

66, 01 Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


T he grove in i i ifsn:uY.-DR. 

JOHN A KKNNICOTT. Tor Oimivk I'. O.. Cook. Co.. Il¬ 
linois, still sells all kinds uf Nursery vtock, stilted to the North¬ 
west Fruit, Ornamental and Timber Trees, Splendid Kvkk- 
tiRnu.vs, sure to (tee—"Small Fruits,” or ft) best sorts; uearSDO 
varietieanl hardy Ah rubs au, I Flowering Plants, and some that 
are tender. Pieplant, Asparagus Roots, &o„ ail honest and 
good," and at rates based on the price or i'ann products .uui In 
fior —naarly all at an average of less than halt the prices of 6 
years ago I Packing extra, warranted safe. Terms, except to 
known customers, Cash with, the order. Priced Lints and infor- 
mafion TOKK. f,"j f 


Pfrsoxs wismxo to preserve flowers ; also, any desiring- 
to hire or buy Electrical Instruments, send stamp to 
C. M. RollixS, 

313 Washington St., Boston. Mass. 


j^HE NEW YORK OBSERVER 

IS A RELIGIOUS 2 VND SECULAR 
NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED ON A DOUBLE SHEET, RO AS TO BE 
EASILY HEP,4 RATED INTO 

TWO DISTINCT PAPERS. 

In Religion it is free from sectarianism, and gives a full, fair 
and impartial report ev«*rj woek ot* ull mattors ot ^onoriAl 
interest 

IN ALL TUS DEKOMTNATIOKS. 

In I’olitics it is entirely free from party relations or affinities 
discussing great, principles with freedom aud candor, and giving 
the fullest and latest intelligence of all the movements of the 
day, 

IT SUPP0RT8 TIIE GOVERNMENT WITH VIGOR, 
FIDELITY AND ZEAL, IN ITS EFFORTS TO 

CRUSH THE REBELLION, 

and restore the Biiioti, and pmiervethe Constitution. It criti¬ 
cises with freedom whatever mea-iu esare uot. adapted to the ac¬ 
complishment ol these ends, butits steady pur MW, trom the 
beginning of the war. hffg been, and mil be, to uphold the 
hands and strengthen the heart of the Government, while it 
puts foi th its euergii-s to prou-e.t us against tin- most unholy 
rebellion that ever disturbed tile peace ol any country- 

1 he New Y ork Observer is the most complete family nows- 


Rooussthr, Nov., 1862. 

Owing to the large advance in Labor and Material, in addi¬ 
tion to the heavy taxes now imposed, we are compelled to ad- 
advance the price of Booth's Patent Shaker to Eight Dollars. 

CuarpRi.r. & Spraoub. 


1 1 ^ our rions need 11 Brrst.vxsa EdPOatiox; without it thev 
may plow and reap os then' grandfathurs did before ttnvni but 
they cannot, without such instruction, intelligently, methodi¬ 
cal! v, nr accurately, set about the successful prosecution ot that 
especially Close biumesK. Minli-rn AgricuUiire. There is one 
liistitutloo m tho country, and hot one, whore students sre 
thoroiighlv trained, os well as theoretiiutlly tniight— whem 3 tn 

12 weeks attendance secures s perfect knowledge nfereii. legal 
form of procedure in every luu.iwo branch or euteiprrwi, ami -i 
ready aptitude nr skill in practical business matters. 


l'ees at I aow Prices 


Otm STOCK FOR FALL IS VERY EXTENSIVE, and in 
quality the VERY BEST. We give prices below, and for par¬ 
ticulars invite you to semi for our Catalogue. Prices per 1600 
ae follows, aud most things at same rate per 100. 

A pple Trees, 5 to 8 feet, line, $45; 4 to 5 feet, $20. 
Standard Pear, 6 to8 ft, extra, $250; 4 to 8 ft. No. 1, $200. 
Dwarf Pear, very extra, $200; No. 1, $130. 

Standard Cherry, very extra, $t30; Dwarf, $70. 

Plum, largo stock, and best in State, $200. 

Plum, No, 2, $100. 

Peach, No. 1, $50; No. 2, $25. 

Hornet Raspberry, fin* stock, $5 r't too 
Apple Seedlings, $3; Norway Spruce, Arbor Vitae, Anger 
and Orange Quince stools, cheap. 

660 II. 8 OUTHWICK .fc RON, Dansville, Liv. Co.,N. Y. 


Partial List or Gifts — Given at the Metraplitan Gift 
Book Store. No. 26 Buffalo Street, Rochester, at its branch, 
No. 19t) Main Street, Buffalo, during the month of October, 
wore 54 gold and silver watches, 31 silver ice pitchers, 63 sil¬ 
ver patent castors, 42 of them cut glass bottles, 36 silver cake 
baskets. 21 silver card receivers, 18 silver coffee and tea urns, 
3 Bohemian glass punch howls, 23 silver butter dishes, 4 pairs 
silver (lower vases, 18 silver syrup pitchers, 31 silver tea and 
coffee p<-H 4 setts silver salts, gold lined in morocco cases, 5 
gold guard chains. 31 gold band bracelets, over 300 setts tea 
and table spoons, 75 setts silver forks, besides over 5,000 other 
articles of value. A handsome gift accompanies each book, 
varying in value from 50c to 5100. The largest assortment of 
Photograph Alliums, to he found in the city, are always on 
exhibiuon at the Metropolitan. 


j-4 ^ JVE s F O rt s .A. L II . 

BENNETT &~BANCKER, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jackson, Mdohisan, 

N/tv;' fer sale some of the Choicest F* rhino Lx.vna in the State 
of Michigan situate prim-,really in the Counties of Jackson 
twoo, and Ingham Said lands are mostly Improved farms of 
from forty to one thousand acre*, well located, and will >,* sold 
»t reasonable rates 

Person* wishing to purchase farm8 In th» West, would do well 
to call upm, or irnmirc of said firm beforepurclnounv eleewhere. 
O. W. BENNETT. _ R BANP KKR. 

r pO 

To IDairymon, 

TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

TO ALL WHO Have 


T A M E 8 T E K K Y He CO., 

hf DBALBKS IX 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAX GKATEE. 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description 
^VIjSO, 

Manufacturers of KKIl'/IE'X WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, aud dealer in Tin, Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
&o., &c., 5» & 61 State Street. Rochester. N. V. 


JHavkcte, Commerce, &c 


T’OR. SALE: 

Fruits, dry and green, 

Butter, Clieese, 

Dard, Hams, 

Eggs, Poultry, 

Game, 'Vegetables, 

Flonr, Grain, 

Seeds, <Scc., Sac., 

Can have them well sold at the highest prices in New York, 
with full rush returns always within Ten Days of their reaching 
the city, by forwarding them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 

JO.SIAIl carpenter, 

32 Jay street, .Veto I'ork. 
N.B.—Theadvertiserhashadabundantexperience in this busi¬ 
ness, and trusts that he will continue'to merit patronage by the 
most careful attention to the interests of Iris patrons. The arti¬ 
cles are taken charge of an their arrival, and carefully disposed 
of. promptly, to good cash customers, and cash returns made 
immediately to tho owner. (The highest charge made for re¬ 
ceiving and selling is .five per retd ) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued by J. Carpenter, 
which is .sent free to all his patron*. A specimen copy sent free 
to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facts. For abun¬ 
dant references as to responsibility, integrity. .4c., see the 
"Price Current” 

ty Cash advanced on consignments of Produce. Cash paid 
for BUTTER in large or small quantites 

SEND FOR 

At FUBB COPY 

O F 

PRICES CURRENT, 

AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 

TO 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 

687 No. 353 J ay Street, New York. 


Knral New*Yorker ORlecy ) 

Rocukstbr, Noykmkkk 4th. 1862. { 
Our market exhibits but littlo change, and though quiet in all 
departments, figures are firm. Buckwheat is purchased to some 
extent at 4 ) cents pox bushel We put Barley up 2 cent* per 
buabcl. Butter is still moving upward. Potatoes aro offered iu 
large quantities, but are readily taken for shipment with a 
range of from 35 to 45 cents, os to variety. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Eggs, dozen. 16:317c 

ilnoey, box. 12@14o 

Candles, box. 12J4<«U3c 

Candles, extra_ 

Fruit, and Hoot*. 

Apples, bushel_ 2.5.e,300 

Do dried £7 Hi... 3n.3-, 

Peaches, do. lOyulOo 

Cherries, do. lntjille 

Plums, do. 7;«i8c 

Potatoes. avq45c 

tilde* and Shin*. 

Slaughter..... e.VSfftt 

Calf............... 7 ;j540 

Sheep Pelts. $1 255200 

Lamb Pelts. 250 ®)-80 

Seed*. 

Clover, medium, $-1.25604 SO 

Do. large. ti.UtK-t. 0,25 

Timothy. 2.lto§2.25 

Sundrlc*. 

Wood, bard.$3.(X>:ul4L10 

Wood, soft,. 3.00®3.IW 

Coal. Scranton_ 5 mjfalfi.50 

f’-oal. Pittgton.s.coatfi 50 

Coal, Sharnokin... ICrkab.M 

Coal, Char. 7;;qRe 

Salt, kb!.$) fi-Joll 75 

Straw 'on.tSthXo7 1 K 1 


QR0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, 9c c. 
2VT. J. MONROE, 

WH01.KM4LK AM) KKT4I1, 

GROCER AND COBOUSSlON UERCHANT, 

90 Buffalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover aud Timothy Seed. Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruita, Ac Pure Wines and Liquors, 

and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes 1641) 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

The Proprietors uf the Netv York Obrerver offer the following 
valuable premiums for t 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ix all camks, the NKW Bniisouittteas must be those who have 
not in their eum or others' names laju-.n the puper during the past 
ycGjr. 


PORK MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI, Oct 30.—In tho pork-packing business a be¬ 
ginning has been made. Four hou*e* commenced cutting to¬ 
day Operations, however, will not be (u full blast, for some 
time yet. a* the weather l'aaltogether too uncertain at thisearl v 
period of tlie sea-on for heavy nndertuktnu* Lot t|.-— n 111 iF 
morn or lem doing from this time fmirard About 1,200 bead 
sold during tlio week at 74,50 ,*1.7.5, niainlv for November de¬ 
livery The outside figure was established to-day 2,1(00 head 
h ivingaold, part, on the spot, at*).73 Extensive preparetiona 
have been made for packing for the English iHHTknt, and com¬ 
petition pr.iuii - s to bo lively, ao that we msv expert 10 se» 
price* stf.-rw I to the highest iustiflutde point, if riot higher — 

Prime liinl. on the spot, brine* #He, and green hams For 
Other article* -f the now product, them is no demand Ham* 
nrn a good xrlic e at present; so i* lard; sides will go into boxes: 
shoulder* will be packed for England, and more than the usual 
proportion ol the hog will lie turned into lard, at least as long 
as prieea or the latter arc maintained Mesa pork isdnll at $ln 
fO adl.WI, No'hing doing Iri bulk ma. t or bacon, in the private 
way. At. Covington, to-day. Brook*. Johnson k Co. were 
awarded AH.OllH fi.s, bacon shoulder* at $5 58; 5(1.000 do Ht $5,62; 
£0.000 do at $5,64, and 180 brl*. mesa pork at. $K», 27 . - GazetL.. 


Ft«ur and Grain. 

Flour, wiuU-r wheat,$6 J0V7.M 
Flour, spring do, 6.25dn6..50 
Flour, buckwheat... £ ikl.aj2.O0 
Meal, Indian. t.lfiuil.lA 

Wheat. Geoesee. 1 1.5c t ."41 

Lest wPile Caua/ia.- 1 3 -ail M 

Cora, old. *6:5 60 ^ 

Corn, new. SO a.6 J.; 

Rye, 60 tbs bush.. SOa.ikiis. 

Oats, by weight. 4ih'4ie. 

Barley. 05 «10.5c. 

Buckwheat.. 4d u»)c. 

Beans.1.2$ad-75 

Meats. 

Fork, mew.$11005611 90 

Pork, clear.13.Ut»!<0J3.f4) 

Dressed hogg, curt. 4.Offal 4.50 

Beef, cwt. loom) 6 00 

Spring lambs, each 1 UKig 2 .00 
Mutton, carcass... batV 

Hams. «moked_ lo villa. 

Shoulders. S(aW>tc. 

Chickens. BuWe. 

Turkeys. flraili)«. 

Geese. 4d;t)J0o 

Ducks f) pair. 3801;t ie 

llutry, Ao. 

Butter, roll. 18a’i20c. 

Butter, firkin. ITaTlSe 

Cheese. !l 10 c. 

Iatrd, tried. atspOlOo. 

Tallow, rough. 6kj5i)6j£o. 

Tallow, tried. 9j0I0Xe. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION sind SALKS ROOMS 

No. 634 Broadway, near Bieeker Street, New York. 

ALL kinds of iu-w, rare, and Seedling Plant*, Fruits, Flowers. 
Trees. Yinefl.Shrun*. fas. Iron, Wire and Rustic Work; Freaeh. 
English and American Glass; Patent Ilea ter* Foreign and 
American Bonks, Magazine* Papers, Plates, Designs. I ' :swings, 
Ac All Horticultural Novelties, a* soon oa intmduce<l 

All orders, Ac., will receive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor 8K4-14 


THE WOOL MARKETS. 

NKW VOI1K, Oct. 28. The demand is less animated for all 
kind*, but with u reduced supply, holders general! v arc very 
firm in anticipation of an improved demand and a further ad¬ 
vance in prices. The sides nrn 1,204.* ft# native fierce at 62 '-;(iii7(le 
tor line medium, coarse and flit.-washed; 10,000 lbs Canadian at 
6.5c; 200 bales California,' 100 do Donskoi, and 100 do Horatio at 
very full prices. 

Saxony Fleece. 

American mil-blood Merino. 

American hall a.nd three-tourth* Merino 
American Native ttnd quarter Merino ... 

Extra rmlled. 

Superfine pulled.. ’ 

No. 1 pulle ' . 

Lamb's pulled. 

California One, unwashed..”. 34(3145 

California common do.jflVnA0 

Peruvian washed ., 40 ff ,10 

Chilian Merino uowashed. SiiiHU 

Chilian Metiza unwashed. 32 5 34 

Valparaiso unwa-U*d. 19.< 7-22 

South American Merino unwashed.2Ao-,{0 

South American Meetiza unwashed..!!]ifflkeW 

Sontii AiuericAn common washed.25-530 

South American Entre Rios do. 2 Avr 27 

South American unwashed.17 c'l9 

Sonth American Cordova washed.37 1 40 

Capa Good Hope unwashed.3ika35 

East India washed.. SSiaMfi 

African unwashed. 

African washed. 40VC46 

Mexican unwruihod... 25(3>30 

Texas. dMm* 

Smyrna unwashed. 2 fi'j ;-!3 

Smyrna washed.36 -46 

Syrian unwarhed. 23@26 

H41STON, October 28.—There is a steady demand for fleece 
wool. Pulled is fCiirce and the best lots of’extra sell high. 

daxonv aud Men,lino. ..6(Kg62 Texas.000300 

trail Wood.CAaffo Smyrna, washed. SHa-.’O 

•5 and H blood.60 ril65 Do unwashed.19 d 3.5 

Common.fr),i(455 Syniin.180(38 

Pulled, extra.6A'u)7ll Cap«.30 ifi8 

Do superfine.fi'A.ff'8 Crimea.).16S28 

Do No. 1. t ,7065 Buenos Ayres,... 18 T 6.5 

Do No. 2,.QOrjtOO Peruvian, washed.:’6-v ; 44 

Western mixed. tA^OS Oanatia..60t.«i'65 


.606052 
.6<)a'62 
.62(5 65 
.62 v a'fi5 
8 

Mum 

.48i50 


$2,60 in advance on «wK for one year - vit ““ muuk 

American Farmer’s Encyclopedia ..... $4 00 

Allen's (It 1,) American Farm Bonk . 1 no 

Allen (J. Fisk 1 on the Culture of the Grape . 11 « 

Barry'* Fruit Garden...' ' j „ s 

RnusidiigaoJtV Rural Economy. . j -*6 

Btidgeman'-i Young Ganleuei 1 *# Assistant’!.. 1 50 

Buisi's American Flower Garden Directory .1 25 

Comprohonriv* Farm Record. * 3 

Dadd's .Modern Horse Doctor... 4 qj 

Divld * American Cattle Doctor.'.... 1 DO 

Dana'* Muck Manual . .I ,m 

French'* Farm Drainage... j qo 

(hirliak's Fi-h Culture.lot) 

IIcrbeTt's Hint* to Horsn Ke-pei*. ” ” j 

Warder's Hedges ami Evergreens .’”’1,’"’’”^ 1 oo 
To any One sending us U-n new sub-crilicrs *od advance nav- 
ment lor each, one year, wo will .*n -1 the Farmer's Enrvcln- 
pedi.x, l;arm Record, and any live other books on the ILt- or 
the entire list, except the Encyclopedia and Record 
fior tiv« new MUbscribcm. will, payment in advance, we will 
send the I- anner s Encyclopedia aud Far,,, Record, or any other 
five books in the list. J 

For four new subscriber# and payment, the Encyclopedia and 
any book less than ?3. 

i ^ftlri'oeuR'* subscribers, the Farm Record and any dollar 

For two now subscriber«, any two books in the list cost- 
ting leas than id each And for one new subscriber any book 
costing less than $3 on thy list. 3 

These books will bo sent by mail or express, at the option or 
expense of the subscribers 

Every evening devoted to canvaasing may secure one or more 
of these volumes. 

The v are among tho most practical works now published on 
the subjects treated. With this collection of bonks in Ids libra- 
ry, neither the beginner, unr the inoru advanced farmer need 
go fuither for Instruction desired in nor branch of his pursuits. 

They are here placed within the reach of every young man in 
the rounlry, without a ihdlnr in money. 


TIIE PROVISION MARKETS. 

NEW v 0 Itlv, Nov. 3.— Flour—T he market continues heavy 
and unsettled, aud prices may bo again quoted foe lower, with 
only a very moderate bunine-* doing for export and home con- 
sumptiou At the close there were tio buyer* at outside quota¬ 
tions. Males nt 15.6.5 i .5 75 for sapnrrlno -State: 6,9006.211 for ex¬ 
tra 6ta> 7.5.65 |J)6,76 for superfine Western; $fl,00uOO.2/i for COIli- 
mon to medium extra W eel* ru, J 8 . 7 A, 6.61 forrhlpplng brand* 
extra round hooped Ohio, and Jt.,'Al , 8.25 for trade brands do,— 

the ... cloning dull. Canadian flour heavy and lower, with 

a miii. 1-1 : e demand, saleA at $6,06^,6,15 for oojuinon, and $6 20 a, 
8.04 foi ,- I choice extra Rvo Hour coni 1 
Steady ut ..u.ku ij.ou lor inferior to choice Gorume.il steady 
“ a1 ?V'l ,)r Brandywino, $4,00bv4.l0 for Hatch's caloric, 
and $3,70 l"r Jer*ey. 

Gralv —Wheat market may bo quoted lo lower, with a 
moderate hui.mpsx doing for export and bom* consumption. 
Rales Chicago spring at l.l3oid,23, Milwaukee club at Si,aafid - 
28; amber Iowa at $1,290 1,81, winter red Western, at $|,.T»«-I - 
38, ambei Michigan at $I,SVail,4l Tair white ilicbigiin at S1..W 
aud Choice amber Mato at, st,4l Rve continues quiet and firm; 

nt yu<i top siiitw, am! wOhttini at B&rlFt coDtjoucs 

scarce aud very fir in. sales four-rotvou State at Jtj'ru Harley 
»•«.continue# nominal at about $i,.50. Pea* quivt nnd nominal 
at $1,1)4. ten m very scarce and market lo better, with a fair de¬ 
mand for export and borne consumption; sale* at 7j ., 76c for 
shtppiug mixed Western; ton 71c for Eastern; tjKi68c tor dam¬ 
ped and heated Western; 76c. Tor yellow Western; and 7&7oflUc 
for prune white Westm-n. tints in more active demand; sales at 
66 4 57c. tor lo w, and 55. yftlo for old J«r*ey Canada Weatern 
and State 

PROViSioys—Fork insier, with a fair business; sales at $13.00 
@113,0J for met.-; SI2,60,113,1X1 for prime ntes*; $l3,tt».,-12.00 tor 
prune; $12,26for thin me**, and $)4.0D for clear. Beef rule* 
steady; sale*, at $6,60.»-7.»J for oountrv prime; $8,01^10.76 for 
«•« 11 try ole** ; $L2J<-13,75 for re-packed do; $13,« a, 14,00 for 
extra ntes,.. Prime mess beef rule* dull and nominal Hoof 


the most eminent musicians. Constantly exhibited in compe¬ 
tition with instruments of Dm other best maker*. tli*v have 
never, in »Kinp.li' instance, failed to take tho IJgbest prire. The 
only Gold Modal ever awarded to reed instruments in this 
country was to one of these. Price* of Harmonium*, (of wbteh 
several new styles aro now first, offered.I (60 to $ 4111 } each; of 
Melodeons, $45 to $20(1 each New York ware-room*, at. Nos. 5 
A 7 Mercer St., where dealers are supplied at 'h* same prices a* 
from the factory, by M ASON BROTHERS. Agnate 

TREES AND SEEDLING S T O C K S._ JOHN 
I. .GO UN DRY, ifm-iuerly Bristol to Wu.LUjIS,) Dansville, 
I.mngton Co., NY', iuviles the utteutfon of 

Plan tors, Nurserymen and Dealers, 
to his fine stock of Fear, FIIIMl. and Apple Needling*. Also, 
2 year old Standard and Dwart Fear Tree* uf leading varieties, 
which he offer* for Die Fall arid Spring trade, cheap for cash. 
66fet3t| JOHN GOUNDBY, Dansville, Liv Co , N Y. 


It is the Original and only Genuine nnd Kdlsble Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 
Strength of Krunic ! 

Capacity for Pressure J 

Power of Action! 


X0 GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Oliappell Sc Sprague, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with any other Wringer, and will 
show, by positive proof and actual aemonatratiun, that THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will Jlnudi work that 
“Sclf-udjlisting” Machines and other cheap apologies for 
Wringers have left undone, and will easily press water from 
articles on which they have done their best! 1? you dox't bk- 
likvk it, try rr 

We ask none to buy without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity -will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR I 


rjVBEiES IKTDEFElSmEKrT, 

KDITED BT 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

IS A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 

AND A REAL NEWSPAPER. 

it Affords its rbaukss : 

Fair and thoughtful editorial disemrinna of the most import¬ 
ant facts aud occurrences anil mtcrciis of this nation and of the 
world 

A comprehensive record of facts, men and movements of the 
Religious World. 

A full and careful weekly history of the progress of the 
Rebellion. 

Ample chronicles of the important general news, home and 
foreign 

Fair aud careful accounts of now hunks; made on the oxpress 
principle or serving ** a safe gn do to bnvars. 

Interestingcorrespondrneft from Washington,from the West 
from the Army, noui Abroad 

Six columns a nook of carefully selected matter for Family 
Reading; being r,rose and poatry, suite ,1 to interest both the 
ulu People and the Y oung People. 

A full chronicle of the progress ofb isiurss and of the current 
griceaof ni*ichandise. produce and live stock in New York 

ONE SERMON EVERY WEEK 

II V 

BEV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

THE FOLLOWING EMINENT WRITE t8 ARK 8PECIAI. COX- 
TEIRSTOIiS TO ITS COLUMNS 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Rsv. Theodore L. Cutler, 

Ret. Roiibrt M. I atkield, 

Ret. Gbokgk B. Ciikkter, 

Horace Greeley, 

Bayard Taylor, 

John G. Whittier. 

TERMS— $2 per annum, paid in rdvance. Specimen num¬ 
ber sent gratis. JOSEPH U. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
663-9t No. S Bee Lilian Street, New York. 

FOR SALK BY NEW! AGENTS. 


... , j , , - ? V ***. *•••»*»■• n/i yv.aj../. O mill UUIIIC line, 

wttu sr it vs or I 2 O 0 ISOG bales now at 3 ?v<u2*Hc, aa«i very choice 24(a) 
25 cent*, c.-i-li. In old there Have been no transaction* 

Seeds —Clover se.-d is in demand nt 9 d9‘ a c. Timothy seed 
is quiet—sales of 300 bushel* $2.12)2. 

A Lit 5.VY, Nov. 3 .—Flour anu Meal—T he market for flour 
is without quotable change, with only a moderate Lmsinesi 
doing. 

Common to good State. $6.WCiC, 40 

Fancy and Extra State. fi.foJfi'.fiO 

Lorinuui to good Western. 6 SO ufi 75 

Extra Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, toe.I. flint) a'«’(W 

Extra Dhio..., . 6,75fia.l0 

Common Canadian,. 6,fb.t.6,90 

Extia Canadian. 7.00@8,00 

Fancy Genesee... . .. 7,0007,25 

Extra Gaop*'-e end city brands. 8.0Dm8.26 

Corn Meal has further improved in value 5d %( 10tj fts.' during 
the iveeK, wit), sn active demand at $1.31>J,|.4i. ' K 

Grain.—W heat quiet, hut (irmly held, Rvc steady. Corn in 
limited reqnost at unchanged prices. In Barley then-is hut 
little doing, hut the market is very firm with on It a limited 
quantity offering IsaIcsLW bMieU four rowed Sthte at $1 45 
Oats higher and active. Sales 21,000 hu. State at 67c ’ ’ 

Fkkd — Sale* 20 t«uis 30 lb Iced at J1.12L ipi foO ffo. 

BUFFALO, Nor. 3 .-Flour—T he market moderately active 
mainly for interim trade; sales extra Wisconsin and Illinois 
spring ut choice extra spring wheat Illinois at $6 25, 

white wtieatdouble c.xlra Michigan at $7. 

Rye Hour But little in the market, inquiry moderate; com¬ 
mon to ekmoe qtinted at $3 73(0)4.60. 

Grain- The wheat market dull, with, hut llttladoing; hold¬ 
ers drill; fcuver* do not meet the view* of sellers; sales Satur¬ 
day, No 2 Chicago spring at 71 amber Michigan at 81,19; red 

winter XJhnnts at $1 16, No. " Chicago spring oh private terms_ 

Closing dull aud inactive. Corn Market steady and moderately 
active, rnainiy for freight*: *alc» Saturday Western mixed, at 
™>je; slightly damaged at 47c—closing quiet hui steady, Oats— 
Till) market quiet with but limited demand; sales at 42o. Bariev 
—ihe rocelrd* light, doniand good; advanced to $l,20n;l,25 for 
.air to choice Cauadiau . Rye, Tiie market quiet and nominal 


Or auimlexv. in Mendon, Oct. 24th, 18-12, ELIZA SHELDON, 
wife of henry A. Shbldo.v, in the 67th year of her age. 

In White Creek, Washington Co., N. Y.. Oct. 24th. MERCY, 
daughter of H K. & Emily C. Wood, aged ten years in the 
same town. Get 25lh, IdBJilE, daughter of H. K. to Emily C. 
W non, aged three years 

RORFrt"m mn^Sw Co " ;V J 5 U5t 10th. »<■ a lingering illness, 
Kt.iUe.nl S, GIBSON aged62 years. As a Chnstiau, citizen, 
eompauion and friend, the deceased war, highly esteemed for 
hi* moral excellence, a constant adherenec to the right ami the 
exercise of those genial virtues which gladden and embellish 


CANVAH8EHS WANTED. 

To men who have had experience a* canvasser*, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of this truly valuable inven¬ 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered ami good territory- 
given them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in which, 
they shall have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JCHC8 IVES A- CO„ General Agent*, 

653 P. 0. Box Slid, 345 Broadway, New York. 

Sold by Sr kcia l. Canvassers throughout the land 




A llis, w-a.tkk.s & co., 

B A.WK.EH.S, 

55 Buffalo St., Opposite the Eagle Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U. S. seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, due August 19th, 1862, paid at their Banking Office, on 
presentation. 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada curroocy, and 
U. S. Demand Notes, of old issue 
lute rest paid on special deposit* Sight drafts on England 
and Ireland in sums to suit 648-26t 


Chnts a Lins, each insertion. A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62>£ cents per line of space. Special Notices (foi- 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Ceuta a Line. 

137“ The Immense circulation of the Rural Nbw-Yorrrr — 
full twen ty thousand more than that of any other simil ar j our- 
nal—renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen. Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, &c., toe., who necessarily depend upon the People ol 
the North for patronage. 


T30ULLEJSTER CITY SCALE WORKS. 
,A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A FoRbyth & Co. keep constantly on hnnd a large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter ScaleB, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prieea 
IT" All work warranted. 

Address E A. FORSYTH to CO., Rochester. N Y.. 

636-26teo Old Stand of Duryee to ForByth. 

FF" See illustrated advertisement iu Rural of March 29 


“BOOTH’S PATENT SHAKER.” 

For separating ©ats, Barley, and other foreign substances from 
Wheat, it is the ukst. BImclkst, CHKxrKST and only lluehine 
ever invented, that thoroughly acc-omplishe* this desired end. 
It cleans from 15<> to 200 bushels per day. aud a boy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

LOW JP R ICH 

Brings it within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt Of 
Eight Dollars, a Machine (with printed instructions for opei- 
ating,) will be shipped as directed Those wishing to engage in 
the sale of the machine and purchasing by the doseu, will have 
a fair discount made to them. All orders to be addressed to 
CHATPKLL A-. SFIt VULIC, KnehcMer, N. Y., 

658-131 S*ie Manufacturers. 


M ACIC POCKKT H< )4) Ids-M il 

elastic band, for the new Postage Currency, made ar 
JSJSretail, by SNOW to HAFG0OJ5, Patiifinffi 
Office, 22 Court St„ Boston, Moss. 

Agents Wanted. Samples sent, post-raid, for 10 cents. 

W -A-£y i -’‘lCr). (for prompt pay.) a SmaU Farm, (! 
to 60 acres) within 10 miles ot this city, worth about St 


M ONEY TO LOAN.-The Monrob 
County Savings Institution has money to loan on im¬ 
proved farms in Monroe and adjoining counties 

J. E PIFRFONT, Secretary. 
Rochester, Aug. 16, 1862. 657-tteow 
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[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE DYING- SOLDIER’S DREAM. 


bewildered, confounded, fihocked, and surprised; 14 Yes, Bobby,” said Jack, briskly, ‘‘you’re two 
everybody but ine—I don’t know bow 1 looked, but bricks. 

" * .. . . T nrs-r-r T Col I Ofi TnlCDroVilo ! 


BY s. W. WIUXEY. 

Os a pallet of straw, in the far southern land, 

Lay the bravest and best of a heroic band; 

Fair and lofty bis brow—bright and piercing his eye, 

Out of which looked a soul that could danger defy. 

The storm heat amain ou his fragile cloth tent, 

Where its flickering glimmer a dim taper lent. 

It was midnight, aud all save the sentries were still, 

And the vast camp seemed slumb'ring o’er valley and bill. 

The soldier was haggard and pale, save a flush 
That redJened each check, like a pure maiden’s blush. 

It told of the fires that were wasting away 
The strength of Ins manhood In lile's early day. 

By his side kneeled his captain—an athletic form, 

That often had breasted the battle’s dread storm : 

lie watched while, a moment, the sufferer slept : 

He loved his brave comrade, and silently wept 

Short rest had the sleeper,—soon opened his eyes, 

And, gazing around, with a look of surprise, 

“ Where am I ?” he whispered.—“ A' 11 I not at home ? 

My mother—my sister—come hither, oh come! 

They come not—they speak not—although but just now 
Their kiss of affection was warm oti my brow, 

1 sat by their fireside, while, brim full of glee, 

My little twin brothers were perched ou each knee. 

u My cap they both lifted, and each of the pair 
With thi ir soft tiny hands smoothed down my rough hair ; 
While my mother and sister—a picture of bliss 
Bending o'er me imprinted that w arm-hearted kiss. 

Where am 1 ? alas' now the vision has fled ; 

Soon, Captain, aye, soon, I shall sleep with the dead. 

Give the loved ones at home my dj \w$fare.wM 
Until with the angels together we dwell- 

“ In my haversack there is my Bible,—a gift 
Front the hand of my mother the morning I left,— 

Her name on the fly leaf, wrote by that same hand ; 

Bv my sister's a hymn ou the 1 Uright Spirit Laud.' 

Bring that blessed book—read that name, and that hymn, 

I would read them myself but my eyes grow so diin. 

Oh, thank you ! Now read, for my soul to lean on, 

That beautiful chapter, the fifteenth of John : 

You will find a smutl ribbon my mother put there, 

With one end turned in at the SaviOUR’B last prayer.” 

With tremulous accents the Captain complied ; 

Calmly listened the soldier—and peacefully died. 

flue 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

AN AUTHOR IN THE FAMILY. 

BY BARBARA G. MOORE. 

It was a wild, wet, November night. Out of 
doors all was dreary enough. The heavy-laden, 
dun-colored clouds were speeding aloDg the sky at 
the rate of cver-po-many knots an hour, casting 
anchor now and then to throw overboard part of their 
rain-cargo, which came down,helter-skelter, In great 
fitful splashes upon the already soaking earth, the 
wind, that“ grand old harper,” was holding a great 
musical soiree in the tree-tops and chimneys now 
shrieking and screaming like a lunatic; now sob¬ 
bing like a tired child, and anon sighing in tones as 
sweet and low as the mothers lullaby to her first 
little babe, or a lover’s whispers to the maid he 
adores. 

Inside, all was cozy and cheerful. The shades 
wfre drawn; llie ruddy coals sent forth their enli¬ 
vening radiance from the open grate, and the kero¬ 
sene lamp its pleasant light from the table. Near 
the latter article of furniture sat papa, in arm¬ 
chair and slippers, reading a late periodical; near 
papa was statioued the partner of his joys and sor¬ 
rows, busy as usual, with her needle; on one side oi 
the fire, grandma was “ toeing off” a huge woolen 
stocking; and in the opposite corner of the ‘-ingle- 
side” sat Uncle Jewel, smoking his beloved meer¬ 
schaum, while on a rug at uncle’s feet—stretched 
out in comfortable indolence—lay McClellan. 

Now, don’t be startled, reader, nor for a moment 
suppose that “Geo. B. McClellan, Major-General 
U. S. A..” was really lying on the rug in our humble 
si ting-room- Dear me, no. Our McClellan — 
“Mac,” for short—is a large and handsome specimen 
of the canine persuasion, and Gkorgids Rex gave 
him that name, because he thought he had discov¬ 
ered “points” (that's the term, I believe, isn’t it?) 
in our youthful quadruped which corresponded in 
a slight degree to those of the glorious young 
General. 

The rest of us were scattered around the room— 
and as it would take too much time and paper to 
describe so large and lovely a family, the reader 
must please imagine us. (We are good looking, 
every mother’s son of ns!) 

There was a pause of about five minutes in the con¬ 
versation. aud everybody seemed listening to the 
voice of the storm without, when papa broke the 
silence by ejaculating, “Bless my soul!” very sud¬ 
denly, very loudly, and in tones of the deepest sur¬ 
prise, holding his paper out at arm’s length and 
eyeing it fiercely. 

Every one looked up to see what was the matter, 
and I began to shake in my gaiters; tor 1 knew what 
was coming. Papa vouchsafed ho explanation ot 
his strange conduct, but still continued to regard 
the paper in his hand with wide-eyed, open-moulhgd 
astonishmeut, until a second time, losing his self- 
possession, he gave vent to his excited feelings by 
saying, “ The Deuce!” 

Mamma, being an energetic, courageous woman, 
and withal possessing a little of the spice of curi¬ 
osity in her composition, determined to inquire into 


oh! I felt unutterable things, and I*presume I 
blushed every color from black to cerulean blue. 

There was an awful silence for about three 
minutes and forty.fi ve seconds, aud then everybody 
began to fire off nasty little short sentences and 
exclamations at my devoted head. 


But itdidn’t console me any, fori felt so miserable! 
I didn’t cry—it’s against my principles to do that— 
but, oh! the unspeakable state of mind t was in! 
If I am principled against crying, my grandmother 
is not; in fact, she excels in that rather moist ac¬ 
complishment; and, just then she “lifted up her 
voice” from behind the red silk handkerchief “and 


“Our Bobby an author!” exclaimed Carl, his voice” from behind the red silk handkercluet and 
pretty grey eyes as large as saucers; “O dear me! wept” Of course, mamma joined in the chorus, 
vou’ll die an old maid, sis, as sure as shooting!” and and then ensued a duet of'sobbing and sighing and 


he stroked his infant moustache with an air of pity. 

“That’s so, die an old maid,” repeated Jack, who 
is two years younger than Carl, and his echo and 
faithful imitator upon all occasions from the oiling 
of his hair to the adjusting of his neck-tic. 

“A b.ue stocking!” quoth Georoiur Rex. “0 


wiping of eyes and noses that can “better be im¬ 
agined than described,” to use a very uncommon 
expression. 

The boys looked on awe-struck, while papa 
relieved the monotony of this feminine weeping and 
wailing by giving vent to energetic little yells and 


afternoon, when suddenly, as we were loading, there 
came a clap of thunder from an almost 

“Clear sky ” 

on our ears, and we saw in the west a cloud a little 
bigger than a man’s baud, portending rain. We 
were not far from the barn, and hoping to get loaded 
and into the barn before the rain reached us, the 
sheaves were thrown on by two men. and loaded by 
Ilnrt with great dexterity. Our hopes were quite 
sanguine Tib would be reasonable this time — first, 
because she had had hard thunder shower experi¬ 
ence enough to know that it was not pleasant to her 
nor at all obliging to those employing her; second, 
because she was “ homeward bound," and a little 
effort would put ns all under dry cover. She made 
no hostile demonstration till the rack was loaded, 
when, at the usual word, she refused to budge one 
inch. The men proposed to pound her, which my 


Special IVotices. 




READERS, 


Barbara, who that ever knew you when you were manly groans. Altogether, it was a very affecting inch. 1 he men proposed to pound ner, wmen my 
an innocent little girl in pantalettes, would have performance, and lasted for the space of six minutes father forbade, but suggested to Hart to sn. He 
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thought, you would come to this!” and seventy-five seconds by the clock. Then papa, 

“Literary!” howled papa from the arm-chair, “ O, quite worn out, {feebly requested the females to sub- 
the deu—dickens!” side, as it was lime to have evening prayers. They 

“ Tommy Trot,” said Uncle Jewel, “what’s all obeyed, aud the hook being brought, papa read the 
this about? what have you been doing, Tommy?” Parable of the Prodigal Son, and pray ed a lengthy 
“Writing, sir,” I replied, not daring to lookup, prayer, all for my especial benefit. I suppose J 
and feelmg very much ashamed of myseli generally, ought to have been veiy much obliged to him, but 
“For the newspapers, Tommy?” I am afraid I wasn’t; I felt too depressed to be 

“ Yes, sir,” very faintly. grateful for anything. 

He resumed his meerschaum in silence; but there Alter we were comfortably seated again, papa 
was a look of unmitigated woe on his face. I began arose, flourished his handkerchief as if it were a 
to feel worse. triumphal banner, and hemmed and hawed in a 

« I thought Barbara would be such a help and manner suggestive of a speech, 
a comfort to me when she grew up,” sighed mamma. “ My friends, said he, solemnly, “ it haB pleased 
“In my day,” said grandma, in a severe tone, Providence to give me a large family of children; 
“gals were brought up to work, and not to be or, to express myself in a more poetical manner, 
ashamed un’t, either; and we never used to hear olive-branches of every size and age clamber the 
any talk about litery folks, nor blue stockings, nor paternal walls—all of them luxuriant, and flourish- 
newspapers, and Rich! For my part, I don’t see ing and-and-green!” 
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what Barb’k’y thinks she’s corning to!” 

“It’s terrible, grandmother,” said Georgius, 
gravely, “ and there will be no such tbiug as keep¬ 
ing anything private here any more; she will be 
dragging us and all our household gods into print 
when she gets swamped for ideas, and can’t draw 
on her imagination any longer. That's the way 
with these authors; they always ‘show up’ their 
friends and relatives and all their affairs to the pub¬ 
lic, sooner or later, and that will be the way with 
Carbary, Dear me!” and the young man shook 
bis head with a melancholy sigh that sounded as if 
it had been drawn from an empty hogshead; “dear 
me, it will be a sad day for us when all the neigh¬ 
bors and our friends, to say nothing of strangers, 
will know all our family affairs!” 

Appalled by this sad picture, grandma threw 
down her knitting, and buried her weeping physi¬ 
ognomy in a red silk pocket hand kerchief. 

“ If you ever put me in print, Bobby,” said Carl, 
“I must have my new neck-lie on, remember; my 
hair parted so, and my moustache-fully developed. 
Won't 1 cut a‘big’figure, though?” 

“And your striped Sunday go-to-meeting panta¬ 
loons,” added t, eagerly, forgetting, in the ardor of 
my profession, the disgrace I had brought upon the 
family. Carl is so handsome, and he would make 
such a lovely hero! I delighted for a moment in 
the thought ol dressing him up in print, but mam¬ 
ma’s stern voice speedily brought me to a “ sense of 
my situation,” as our minister says. 

“Barbara, you hardened girl, 1 am ashamed of 
yon—disappointed in you! To think I have only got 
but one daughter, and she is turning out io be a 
writer! and there was a look on mamma’s face such 
as one would have supposed Mrs. TuLi.tVKR(“MUlon 
the Floss”) to wear when she was accustomed to re¬ 
mark, “U seems bard as 1 should lmve but one getl 
an’ her so comical: folks'll 11 think it’s a judgment 
on ine as I’ve got such a child—they’ll think I've 
done smnnmt wicked.” 

1 began to feel very “low” indeed, and contem¬ 
plated crawling into an enormous hole in the heel 
Of papa’s sock which I was darning; but just then 
Georgius asked papa if he would not read aloud 
Barbara’s first literary effort, for the edification of 
the family; and, as the rest of the folks seconded the 
motion, papa adjusted hia spectacles, cleared his 
throat, and began. 

My story, in manuscript, seemed to me the very 
embodiment of poetry and love; but when read 
aloud in papa’s spasmodic, jerky, excited utterance, 
it didn’t sound a bit nice; and I didn't wonder that 
he stopped every few moments to groan, or that 
mamma and grandma frequently interrupted him 
with their sighs, and the boys with irrepressible 

tgles. 

The story was entitled “ Red-haired Suke, or, the 
Maiden’s Destiny: A Tale of Love, nalo, Blood, 
Brimstone, Murder, and Matrimony.” It was written 
to illustrate a favorite dream of mine; that ot humble 
and homely young women being loved devotedly and 
distractedly for themselves alone—the indispensable 
riches and beauty being in possession of the fortunate 
beings of the male persuasion. The first part of this 
remarkable and thrilling romance, (that which was 
read to our family circle.) broke off at a very exci¬ 
ting place, where the rich, proud, handsome, and 
high-born St. George I’m Augustus Kodol- 
ruus Eugene is standing in the moonlight under 
bis lady-love’s window, singing, to a hand-organ 
accompaniment, some heart-rending verses of his 
own composition, beginning thus: 

“ 0 maiden fair. 

With fiery hair. 

And eyes of livid green,” etc., etc., 
when her papa, a very disagreeable, coarse, common 
sort of an old gentleman, rushes upon the heroic 


the meaning of this irregular proceeding on the young lover with a carving knife, and threatens to 
part of her lord and master; accordingly, she do a lot of impolitic ami nasty things; half-a-dozen 


opened her mouth with — 

“Mr. Moore, if you have got done making 
remarks which are highly improper and very unbe¬ 
coming in a man of your years, and before the chil¬ 
dren, too! perhaps you’ll be so good as to tell us 
what’s the matter, and what ails the paper?” 

For reply, papa put his finger on a certain part ot 
the paper, aud very energetically thrust finger and 
paper into an alarming proximity to mamma’s nasal 
organ. That worthy lady looked intensely indig¬ 
nant, but offered no comment, probably influenced 
by the important fact that she was “ before the 
children.” 

“Well,” she observed, after a moment’s scrutiny, 
“I don't see anything unusual in the paper.” 

“You don't?” shrieked papa, “O bless my soul, 
Mrs. M,, 1 thought you were a woman of discern- 


bull-dogs seize upou his aristocratic nether extremi¬ 
ties, while Sukey’h mamma, an excessively evil- 
minded and vicious old lady, amuses herself with 
aiming forks and darning needles at the adorable 
St. George Fitz Augustus Rodolphus Eugene 
from the basement windows. In this critical and 
rather unpleasant situation I left him, “to be con¬ 
tinued in our next,” while the air was dark with the 
hideous terms of coming police, and the red-haired 
but devoted Susan, was tying her garters together, 
preparatory to descending the walls and sharing 
her lover’s fate. 

Papa concluded with a most jaw-breaking howl, 
and leaned hack in his chair perfectly exhausted, and 
quite incapable of even a respectable-sized groan. 
Mamma and grandma exchanged looks of pious 
horror, and then, the latter, overcome again, intro- 


ment,” and he snatched the paper from the handB of duced her venerable “ pbizmaliogany ” once more to 



his spouse. 

“You don’t see that!” reading in spasmodic jerks, 

“ ‘ Written for - By — Barbara — G. — Moore!' 

You don’t know who she is, I suppose, Mrs. M?” 
ironically concluded this excited pater-l'amilias, 
dropping back into his chair with a low howl of 
agony, and mopping his dripping countenance with 
an ample bandanna. 

Everybody looked aghast, astonished, astounded, 


the sympathizing folds of the red silk pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Georgius sat regarding me with looks of grave 
wonder, while Uncle Jewel completely shut him¬ 
self from view by clouds of smoke. Carl, as 
usual, was the first to speak, and, after he had 
finished laughing, he burst out vivaciously with his 
favorite term of compliment : 

“ Bobby, you’re a brick!” 


A Flight, titter from one of the male olive-branches; 1 
1 didn’t laugh—it’s against my principles. 

“All boys,’ went on pupa, with emotion, "but ' 
one; and that one,” shaking his handkerchief at 1 
me—“-agirl! your grand-daughter,mother; brother ' 
Jewel, your niece, whom you distinguished by the < 
pet name of Tommy Trot; boys, your only faster; t 
Mrs. Moore, our daughter, whom, several years 
ago we carried to the temple erected for holy wor- I 
ship and dressed iu a long, white frock, (Barbara, < 
not the temple.) and had baptized by the name we I 
saw in the newspaper to-night. Little did we then I 
think,” shedding tears, “ that, instead of growing up 1 
to be the pride and comfort of our old age, she 
would develop tastes and inclinations and propen- i 
sities that are peculiarly dreadful and highly re pro- i 
hensible in a young female! Had it. been one of the 
boys I should have, endeavored to become resigned; i 
but to think that our only daughter should be in i 
any way accessory to forty-horsc-power-sensation- 

love stories-!” bore papa squeezed the handker- : 

chief tightly between both bands and rolled up his i 
eyes to the celling by way of supplying the hiatus. 

“It is my duty,” continued be. after a moment’s > 
pause, “to pul a stop to this sort of thing, and I in¬ 
tend to do it. Therefore, resolved, that Barbara 
be henceforth prohibited the use of pen or pencil; 
be put through a severe course of the broomstick 
exercise, dish-washing aud stocking-darning, and 
be. kept on a low die/, and if that don’t cure her of 
her passion tor writing love-and-murder non- 
senFe, nothing will. The idea of a woman dabbling 
In literature! prove:' most conclusively the truth 
of the poet’s observation: 

‘A little learning is a dangerous tiling.’” 

“Ifthat’s so,” whispered Carl, “what a bad way 
poor papa must be in!” 

“Now, Barbara,” continued my paternal rela¬ 
tive, handing ine a lamp, “you may go to your 
room and reflect upon wtiat 1 have said, and I trust 
it may bring you to a realizing sense of—of—” 

“My situation,” suggested I, meekly. I didn’t 
feel funny when I said it, and I don’t Ihink there 
was anything funny in the remark; but the boys all 
roared out laughing, and I beat a hasty retreat to 
my room. When there I did reflect upon all that 
had been said, and 1 then came to the conclusion 
that I was a genius, aud that writing is my forte. I 
felt it in that most guscepible part of me—my bones; 
and I resolved to continue writing, though all the 
world should oppose me, and 1 have done it. While 
the household are asleep, I burn the “midnight 
oil” aud scribble to my heart's content; and the 
stories thus written I send to the world under the 
signature of “Lillie Loony.” 

I am quite sure that I shall become famous in 
course ot time, and that people will be dedicating 
poems to me, and calling patent medicines and 
hoop-skirls and things alter my lovely nom de 
plume. Won’t papa be surprised, though, when he 
finds out that the “low diet” didn’t have the de¬ 
sired effect, and that the young and talented 
“ Lili.ik Loony ” is his own Barbara G. Moore! 

A MUSICAL HOUSE. 

Wuen I was a boy, my father owned a sorrel mare, 
which was called Tib. She was ordinarily sluggish, 
but possessed good speed and great power. She 
never frightened at anything, and aside from her 
laziness, was a good beast, except on particular 
occasions, when she, without any apparent cause, 
would refuse to go. For a long time she was sub¬ 
jected to the usual treatment, of balky animals — 
severe whipping, pounding, torturiug, etc. But my 
father and the hired man gave it up as a bad course, 
and she was released from this harassment. A 
close observation of her tantrums led me to the 
conclusion that she was subject to puroxyms of the 
nervous system, growing out of electrical changes 
in the atmosphere. She was always true to draw or 
travel in bright, clear, blue-sky spring or summer 
weather; and for the dozen years that we owned 
her. we were never troubled with her in a cold, 
frosty, still winter’s day. But ou a summer’s clay, 
when the electric fluid passed rapidly from the 
earth’s surface, and dyspeptics would look like 
committing suicide, and rheumatics would pi edict a 
change of atmosphere, when thunder caps white and 
gorgeous as au East Indian palace lifted their heads 
in the north-west, betokening the clash and flush of 
coming storm, then look out for old Tib. .She would 
suddenly stop in the furrow, in the harvest field or 
highway, and pitchfork lines, or apple tree clubs, or 
bundles of fired straw under her belly, could not 
s start her. Like a sentinel at bis post, she was deaf 
. to al 1 urgencies and appeals, save one. That would 
I start her after awhile. The same result would be 
. witnessed in a winter’s day, when the air was from 
the South and tbawy. So she was always worked 
> vvitb these reservations, for she was uot always 
- reliable. After we had owned her about eight years 
i my father hired a man by the name of John Hart. 
1 He was a pious mao, and liked above all things to 
3 sing. One bright August morning we were drawing 
in wheat, and old Tib had been drafted into harness. 
She had worked well till about four o’clock in the 


had a full, manly, melodious voice, which rung from 
his throat in tones sweet and beautiful, for he knew 
all the ballads from Robin Hood to Yankee Doodle, 
and the Methodist hymns from “Blow the Trumpet” 
to “How happy arc They.” ’Twas a scene for 
Turner’s pencil. In the west the heavens were 
black as Lrebus. In the east lay huge thunder caps 
white as snow, like Pelion upon Osse. North and 
south the rain had flanked us like the wings ot an 
army. Here and there fell a big rain drop, harbin¬ 
ger of more, whilst around the load stood the hired 
men, aching to pound old Tib into mince meat. 

Hart was on the load. “ Sing,” said my father, 
nart began aud sung a hymn, every two lineB ol 
which was a cbotus of 

“Blow ye tin? trumpet! Blow I 
Sing glory I Hallelujah I ” 

and his eye dilated, and bis breast heaved, and he 
forgot that behind him, but a little way off, was 
thunder and lightning enough rightly expended, 
to “ blow ” up halt of creation ; and that before him 
was a crazy old mare within ten rods ot a good barn, 
too mad, or too upset, however, to make her way to 
it. lie thought of his mission, which was to sing 
God’s praise’mid flushing fire and thunderstroke, 
and he tilled his mission full. 

“Sing away!” cried my father, “singaway, Hart! 
the old hag is relenting—1 see it in her eye ; and the 
tip of her ear is playing to your music like the 
lingers of a maiden to a guitar. Hhe likes the Hal¬ 
lelujah strain. Jr soothes her brain, which seethes 
under this thunder like lead in a red-hot cauldron. 
Ila ! ha! give her the rein ; she’ll go—hurrah ! were 
in time —hurrah! there has been no such singing 
since TimOlheus sung at the feast of Alexander.” 

We had made a discovery. Hart’s voice could 
control the old mare io her tantrums, like the lyre 
of Orpheus the trees ; and whilst he lived with iny 
father, a Methodist hymn would always start her. 
She was a Methodist from instinct, and Hart always 
declared that Tib knew a Methodist from a Presby¬ 
terian hymn instauter.— Dr. Jackson. 


Logic. — Granger, who was a remarkably ugly : 
man, contended that he was the handsomest thing in 
the world. He proved it thus: “ The handsomest 
part ol the world,” said he, “is Europe; of Europe, : 
France; of France. Paris; of Paris, the University; 

of the University, the College of-; in the College 

of-the handsomest room is mine; in my room I 

am the handsomest thing; ergo—I am the handsomest 
thing in the world?” 

A Man hired an over-cute fellow to saw a load of 
wood, agreeing to pay him sixpence an hour. He 
showed him a specimen of the shortest stove wood; 
but the fellow turned on his heel, declaring “ he was 
not quite so green as to saw wood, short as that, for 
sixpence an hour!” 

“ Mamma,” paid an Inquisitive little lady of some 
six summers, “ what makes the sea so hot in a 
storm?” “ Hot my dear?” mamma answered; “ what 
makes you think it is hot?” “ Why, mama, I havem 
just been reading about the boiling waves.” 

A burglar was once frightened out of his scheme 
of robbery by|ihesweet. simplicity of a solitary spins¬ 
ter, who, putting her night-capped head out of the 
window, exclaimed, “go away! ain’t you ashamed!” 

Qtttm Ut till fjmuuj. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 3, 8,13,12 is a river in Wales. 

My 4, 9, 8, 11, 5 is a river in Vermont. 

My 12, 1, 6, 13, 17, 3, 13 is a county in Virginia. 

My 7,13, 2, 17 is a county in Delaware. , 

My 16, 8, 17, 3 is a mountain in Oregon. 

My IS, 4, 5, 9,13 is a river in France. 

My 7, 11,9, H is a range of mountains in Africa. 

My 16, 13, 1 is u river in Alabama. 

My 16,1,17, 1,10. 4, 0, 8,1 is it division of South America. 

My 3,1,10, 17,15 is a river in Hindostan. 

My 13, 10, 4, 15 is at) island in Polynesia. 

My 13,1, 3, 11, 9 is a city in Canada. 

My 14,13, 5, 11.1 is a city in Sardinia. 

My 13, 17, 9,1 is u mouutaiu in Sicily. 

My whole is a name that will live forever in the annals of 
Ancient History. Emma Farit. 

Whitefield, Marshall Co., HI., Sept., 1862. 

Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 

A cannon hall is discharged from a cannon at an angle of 
elevation of 45“ and descends to the horizon at a distance of 
600 feet from the point of projection. Required the velocity 
of the ball, the greatest altitude, aud time of flight. 

Verona, N. Y., 1862. S. G. Cagwin. 

Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 
CHARADE. 

My first it is an instrument 
By pedagogues much used at present; 

My second is a class of people 
That live upon this mighty beetle; 

My third the man that does command 
[ Upon the sea or on the land; 

My whole it is a welcome bird, 

The name of which it revokes the word. 


Tin: Rural New Yorker for 1863.— Timely Annoimct- 
vtcvl about Club Term?, dr .— Illness of sevenil weeks dura- 
ntion having Tendered it impossible for us either to prepare 
and issue. Prospectus, Prills, &c , for 1863, or answer the many 
inquiries received'from Agents and others concerning terms, 
inducements for clubbing, etc-, we will state that it tg our 
purpose (D V.) to render the ensuing volume of the Rural 
at least equal, in all respects, to either of its predecessors. 
We intend to devote more time, labor and money upon the 
next, than we have upon the present volume, and hope and 
believe it will be more acceptable and valuable. But we can 
not do this, or even what vve have done the past year, and 
furnish the paper at the low club rate of f 1.25 The recent 
great advance in the price of paper and other material, and 
the high taxes to winch publishers are subjected, necessitates 
change in the price of newspapers, and many of our contem¬ 
poraries have already announced an advance of 25 to 50 cents 
per annum. We had hoped to be able to offer the RURAL for 
1863 at its present low rates, but can not without losing money. 
Among the taxes which we must pay, that on printing paper 
alone is about $100 per month, and the advance in price of 
the article is much more than that; in fact, wc estimate that 
the same quantity of printing paper vve use this year, will 
next j ear cost us (including the tax) Five Thousand Dollars 
more than ever before. Though the largest, this is hut one 
item. The tax upon advertisements is another material one; 
but this we will cheerfully endure—the only trouble 13 that 
advertising does uot promise to he very profitable during the 
rebellion. Our subscribers will he the gainers, however, for 
the less advertising the more reading matter. 

Considering that money is plenty aud cheap, while most 
kinds of produce and manufactures bring good prices, we are 
confident none of our reasonable subscribers (and of course 
all are tueh) will object to our dropping the $1 25 rate, and 
making f 1.50 the lowest dub price of the Rural fur 1863. 
Indeed, the paper will he cheaper, all things considered, than 
formerly ; and. as vve are determined to do the best vve can- 
giving full “value receivedfor every dollar paid on sub¬ 
scription—vve trust Agents and Subscribers will see the Rural 
through the war. and many years thereafter. And. as the 
season for recruiting for the ftORAL Brigade is at hand, we 
hope old friends aud new will enter upon the campaign with 
vigor. In a levy days we will bo prepared to furnish Show 
Bills, Prospectuses, &c , to all disposed to aid in maintaining 
aud increasing the circulation and benefits of the Rural. 
Our inducement* for mbi ts will be substantial and liberal. 

To Ritual Agents—Premiums, Sir..—On looking over our 
Agent’s Book wc find that a number of efficient friends of the 
Rural are entitled to premiums for former successful efforts 
in aid of its circulation. Iu most it’ not all cases, the premi¬ 
ums have not been ordered, or proper directions given as to 
the manner of forwarding them. Some geueroESly decline 
receiving anything; yet us the premiums were offered in good 
faith, our purpose is to pay all that are awarded, and licnco 
those claimants who have not sent orders and directions, or 
whose requests have been overlooked, (as may have been the 
case in some instances.) will please advise us of their wishes 
in the premises — selecting the books or articles preferred 
(where they have the choice.) and giving directions as to how 
and where to forward. Attention to this will oblige us, as we 
vvi»h to pay the few premiums due our friends before com¬ 
mencing the Winter Campaign. 

Back Volumes.— Bound copies of our last volume are now 
ready for delivery—price, 33; unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither or the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volunieB will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each — or iI several are tnlcen, at $2 50 
each. Die only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859, 'fid and til price, $.2 each. 


Willett, 1862. 

£3?" Answer in two weeks. 


Henry C. B- 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No, GGG. 

Answer to Biblical Euigma— Oh that I had wings like a 
dove 1 for then would I fly away, aud be at rest. 

Answer to Acrostical Enigma—Michael Corcoran. 


guMigltn' to tUc gubUr. 

Om* Fm I! CVnn paigii - 

RECRUITS WANTED FOR THE RURAL BRIGADE 

The Last Quarter of Vol. XIII of the Rural New-Yorker 
commenced two weeks ago—with October. Asalargc number 
of subscriptions expired with Sept., (all which have No. 663 
printed after their address,) we would remind those interested 
that a prompt renewal is necessary to secure the uninter¬ 
rupted continuance of the paper We hope they, and thou¬ 
sands of would be subscribers, will avail themselves of the 
favorable opportunity now presented to renew or subscribe. 
Single, Club and Trial Subscriptions are now in order and 
respectfully solicited. _ 

THE BEST, AT HALF PRICE ! 

lu order to introduce it more readily to the notice and 
support of comparative strangers, preparatory to the com¬ 
mencement of a new volume, vve have concluded to offer tho 
Rural New-Yorker for the ensuing Quarter—Oet. 1st to 
January, 13 numbers—at ONLY Hark Price, thus placing it 
within tho reach and menus of all nnn-mihtarHers who wish 
to give it u fair trial. We will send 4 copies for II; 8 for 
$2; 12 for $3; 20 for 35, fee . and mail to as many persons 
and post ollices as desired. Wc cannot make a farthing’s 
direct profit, yet shall be glad to thus circulate 5,000 to 20,000 
trial copies—for, though vve may lose temporarily, it is be¬ 
lieved the bread thus cast abroad will return ere long, while 
thousands of families will be benefited by making the acquaint- 
tanee of the Rural and becoming permanent subscribers. 

A REQUEST, AND WHEREFORE. 

We ask its friends all over the land to aid iu circulating the 
Rural s Campaign Quarter. Almost any one can readily 
obtain from 4 to 20 subscribers. “Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” and have not its friends in the East and West, 
North and South, the will to extend the circulation and use¬ 
fulness of the favorite Rural Weekly of America? Who 
will aid in recruiting for the Rural Brigade? 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THB LARGEST CIRCULATED 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

JB PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY I>. D. T. inOOltE, ltOUIlKHTKlt, N. Y. 

Offitt, Union Building!, Opposite the Court Homo, Buffalo Street. 

The Rural Nrw-Yorkkk is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, Usefulness and Variety Of Couteuts, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural au euuueutly Keliidle 
Guide on ail the important Practical, Suientibc and other 
Subjects intimately connected vvitb the business ol thOBe whose 
interests It zealously advocates, as a Family Journal it U 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining — being so conducted 
that it. can be safely taken to the Hearts aud Homes ol people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
Agricultural, Horticultural. Scientific, Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper 
in America. _ 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollarb a Year—To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5 ; Six, and one tree to club agent, 
for *10, Ten, and one free, for *16, and any greater numbei at Ban e 
rate—ODly *1 60 per copy. Club paperB directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Post-Oflices as flesh ed- As we pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents aud friends must add 12M cents per copy 
to the club rates of the Rural. The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe, io., is *2,50—including postage. 

Tuk Cash System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Ru kal— copie b are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always duconiinued when the tubscnpuim era 
. exjdret. Hence, we force the paper upon none, and “ eep “ 
credit books, long experience having demonstrated that 
Cash Plan is the beat for both Subscriber and publisher, 
ra- Change or Address.—S ubscribers wishing the address 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma— Three cheers for our of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, mu 
flag that proudly waves, red, white aud blue. specify the old address as well as the new to secui ecuui i 

-—----*-- 
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Where the natural drainage is not first rate, drains 
must be dug and filled up with stones. IT left open, 
the cold air will pass through them very freely, and 
its place bo supplied by warm air from above. 
Great care must bo exercised to obtain thorough 
drainage,and to secure the rapid passage of water that 
forms from the thawing ice. Lay branches on the 
bottom of the house as evenly as possible, and cover 
these with straw before commencing to pack. This 
is a very simple and cheap way, and is all the floor¬ 
ing required, though any other plan may be adopted 
that will accomplish tbq end—quick and thorough 
drainage. 

Ice keeps best in large masses, and for several 
reasons. In a large body there Is much less surface 
exposed in proportion to the whole. Melting ice 
absorbs and renders latent a large amount of heat, 
so that the thawing of a part helps preserve that 
which'remains. A house twelve feet each way on 
the ground, and eight or ten feet high, is large 
enough lor any family, and even for two or three 
families ; yet it is as sm:tll as we would recommend 
any one to build, as the costand trouble is but little 
more (ban for a house just largo enough, and the 
supply is certain. The ice made in the early part 
ot the winter, and that which has been subjected to 
no change from freezing to thawing, is the best. It 
should be sawed out in square cakes as unilorm in 
size and thickness ns possible. All snow, and ice 
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NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 

An Out-Door Cellar. 

Eon. Rural Nitr-Yosn?.:—Will yo i give some hints that 
will aid mo In making an out door cellar, if yon think such a 
construction valuable for the farmer. Wo have a fair collar 
under the house, but it ia not large enough for storing roots, 
&c., for stock. More than this, such use of a house cellar 
keeps it always dirty, and is in every- way inconvenient. T 
feel the need of more cellar room and plenty of it, and will 
be thankful for any advice on the subject.—F akmbr, Cayuga 
Co., A. r. 

It is very unwise to store a large quantity of veg¬ 
etable., in (ho Cvtilar of u, fiirrn bonne <‘Wr, if It is of 

sufficient capacity. In the latter part of winter 
there will be some decay, and nothing can bo more 
detnmental to health than living over a mass of de¬ 
caying vegetable matter. But few cellars are large 
enough to hold the products of the farm that require 
winter storage. As we devote .more attention to 
the economical feeding of stock, the necessity of 
good root cellars will be felt more seriously. Car¬ 
rots. beets, parsnips, cabbage, and (he like, require 
cellar room. A sandy hillside is the best nlnnn for 




ivpa. kokal rs k\v i okkkr i—in s late num/berof Urn Rural 
1 rvid a proposition for farmers and gsrdenftrS to raise their 
own seed. May I tell you my experience With onions ? I 
have always bought the seed at the stores, it being more 
trouble lo raise the little I wanted than to buy it The result 
has been, for more than 30 times 1 have failed to get a good 
crop. I had thought the seed must be tbs cause. 1 visited a 
largo seed garden and found seed growing from inferior onions, 
such as I guessed could not bo sold in market I wag asking 
n friend last spring, a largo grower of onions, (B. It Cijfojw, 
of Bristol.lt. I..) what he did with his seal lions, (a variety of 
onions with very thick stalk and little bulb.) Said he did not 
raise such—he raised life own good. 1 asked him to send me 
some seed if he had any to spare. In ono of the last days of 
May, ( received a package of seed, and though late, I planted 
a patch, about half of a rod. They are decidedly the best 
crop I over raised ; they are yet growing, not all big ; gome 
are 11?A inches in circumference, and not a scallion among 
them. I have taken no more paius with them than I have at 
other times, when more than half would be scallions. 

I planted in a hot bed last spring, what 1 bought for broculi. 
The plants have grown finely, but they have neither head nor 
heart; but leaves two feet eight inches long. I don't know 
what to do with them.—D amkl Edwards, Little Genesee 
N. Y. 

Ad a general rule, “like produces like,” and if we 
grow seeds from inferior vegetables, the crop will 
be inferior. The very best specimens of vegetables, 
grains, &c., should be saved for seed. If strict 
attention was given to this rule, we would soon 
observe a great improvement, both in our garden 
and field crops. It is well for the fanner and gar¬ 
dener lo save all the fieeils he needs, as far as possi¬ 
ble, if ho will exercise proper care to keep them 
pure, but home-saved seeds, as generally grown, 
are worse than worthless, and the same is true of 
much that is offered in the market. The regular 
seed-grower possesses many advantages over the 
farmer lor obtaining pure and good peed, if he 
understands bis business, and if he Is strictly honest 
these advantages will benefit the purchaser more 
than the seller. But, there is great temptation to 


UvnVA/l'BllJ GROUSE 


The above beautifv/l ;m<u spirited engraving is 
appropriate at t.luy' present season, and will be 
recognized as life-like by many of our readers, 
especially by those in the prairie regions of the 
West WUMts’ Spirit of the 1st insfc, («> which we 
are indebted for the Illustration,) says that “the 
pinnated grouse, prairie chicken commonly called, 
are now in seasion, and may bo seen in many a 
field of the great West, as thick as the artist has 
hero grouped them. These beautiful game birds 
are uncommonly abundant In the prairie regions of 
Illinois and the States west of the Mississippi. In 
the season a vast quantity of (hem are shot and 
shipped from Chicago to New York and other east¬ 
ern marts. The pinnated grouse of the plains is 
not near as wild and shy a bird as I he beautiful 
ruffed grouse of our woodlands. Ou a frosty morn¬ 
ing, in the West, the former may sometimes he seen 


sitting in long rows upon the rail fences, and some 
fellows of the baser sort seize that opportunity, 
sometimes, te commit, ‘murder. 5 The pinnated 
grouse, when young, fat, and properly cooked and 
served, is a delicious dish. We know of no brown 
bird, unless it lie the canvas back duck, that beats 
him, in bis prime, for the table. They have recently 
been introduced in England, and have bred this 
season in the garden of Mr. Granti.k v Berkeley,” 
who visited this country a year or two ago. 

In its article m Grouse, tho New American Cy- 
clopcedla thus describes the subject of our illustra¬ 
tion :—“The pinnated grouse, prairie hen or chicken 
( T. cupido, Linn.; genus, oupklonia , Reich ,) has a 
(ail of 18 feathers, short, truncate, and much gradu¬ 
ated, and a tuft of long, lanceolate feathers on each 
side of the neck, covering a bare space capable of 
considerably inflation. The plumage is covered 


with ft ansverse bands of white on a brown ground 
the latter nearly black, and the former with a rufous 
tinge, above; long leathers of the throat black; 
different specimens vary much in color. The length 
is about 17 Inches, with an extent of wings of 28, 
and a weight of 3 lbs. This species, once common 
in the Atlantic slates, is now mostly confined to the 
western prairies and plains; the old name in New 
Y oi lv was heath hen. The food is acorns, buds, 
leaves, berries, and grains. They do not migrate, 
b,l t remain all the year in their favorite and barren 
grounds; in tho spring the males are In the habit of 
meeting at. break of day in what are called ‘scratch¬ 
ing places, 5 where they swell and strut with gTeat 
poinp, and engage in fierce contests, uttering a pe¬ 
culiar sound rendered more intense by the large 
inflated sacs on the sides of the neck. Their flesh 
is excellent food.” 


waus; u not, posts unu pianK will answer. A 
strong ridge pole is necessary, which must he sup¬ 
ported by posts. Bank up the sides with earth, and 
plank the roof, and cover with straw or leaves, over 
which rough boards, or something of the kind, must 
be placed to prevent blowing off An easy entrance 
should bo made at the lT«rnt by digging down the 
earth In a gradual slope; and as this part will be 
exposed to the weather it should be made double; 
and if of hoards, filled/between with straw. Where 
Btone is used a spacq for air is sufficient. Perhaps 
some of our reader** who have had experience in 
the building and ii/se ot out-door cellars, will give 
us the benefit of tLfeir knowledge of the subject. 

An Ice IIoiihc. / 

Eds. Rural Ne^Y-Yorker:— I would like to set a little in¬ 
formation thrnugt’ tlie columns of your excellent paper, iu 
regard to the bujpdiug of an ice house. Although it is a little 
out of season. \j would like to know if one large enough for a 
common sized/fain iiy could not be built in a cellar and If so 
what is the b/st way to build a cheap one. and what materials 
ought to I' 6 used Y If sojne one who has tried it, will give 
the re'ubired information, it will oblige me, and I have no 
ij/'ialit many other readers of your paper. — L J u.ku,, 
West Kendal, Orleans Co., A. Y. 

This query, contrary to the intimation of our cor¬ 
respondent, we think quite seasonable, for it is best 
that all preparation for keeping ice should be made 
before cold weather sets in, when out-door work is 
both slow and unpleasant. A dry cellar, with good 
drainage and well ventilated, will answer for keep¬ 
ing ice, but we should much prefer to build a cheap 
place above gro^l. Damp and heat are the two 
great agents that cause our ice to thaw, and our ef¬ 
forts must be directed to counteract these. The old 
plan of building ice-houses under ground was had, 
as it was almost impossible to secure good drainage 
and sufficient ventilation to arrest the dampness 
which is sure to exist in all underground rooms or 
houses. Then the ground is too good a conductor 
and communicates its heat very readily to other 
bodies, much more so than even the aLr. The 
best material for an ice-house is wood, next brick, 
and theu stone. The wooden walls should be made 
double by boarding both on the outside and inside 
of the frame timbers, the space between being filled 
with some non-conducting material. Charcoal dust 
is an excellent non-conductor; dry tan-bark or saw¬ 
dust will do very well, and if neither of these can 
be procured, straw will answer a very good pur¬ 
pose. We have known ice to keep well when the 
house was made of one thickness of common hoards, 
''vith plenty of straw packed at the sides, well Cov¬ 
ered, and with good ventilation at the top. 


and symmetrical iu outline and feature is his duty; 
for the impression that is made upon the mind of the 
child, in early life, lasts. It molds his (the child’s) 
whole life, affecting not only his character but his 
life-work. The heritage of such associations and 
the privilege of returning to such a home, is better 
than an inheritance of gold. The life of dm child is 
renewed iu the man. A clear perception of dross 
and its value compared with the good and the enjoy¬ 
able is secured;- tho picture and fact reproduced. 

I have no upostrophe to address to home. 1 have 
no personal experiences that 1 desire to obtrude ou 
the reader’s attention -— no sentimental scenes to 
reproduce on paper. But I have to urge the advan¬ 
tages which follow a permanent, settlement for life 
in one’s own chosen and created (almost) home. 
There is great gain in being settled down. It is 
two-fold. Each year accumulates about the farmer 
the material by which labor is lessened. The rough 
channels of labor become worn and smooth. The 
friction of tho system is constantly diminished. 
These accumulations are adapted to the locality and 
its needs. A change involves a great loss; and it is 
rare that there is a corresponding gain. The waste 
of frequent removal is enormous. Time Ir lost; 
labor is expended; money is paid out; the wear and 
tear of removal is no small item; and above all the 
breaking up of old associations (if good) is often 
disastrous in the extreme. Purenta and children 
become unsettled. 11 is a radical change in the lives 
of all, from which recovery is rare. 

It is true, we are getting cosmopolitan in our 
habits; but it is not the less true that this fact ren¬ 
ders the homestead all the more necessary. The 
homes of a people are the fortresses they fight to 
defend. Without them, a people become nomadic 
in their habits, and the spot ol ground that subsists 
ihem is as dear to them as any other, no matter in 
what country or under what government it may be. 
It may be said there is no danger that we will be¬ 
come such a people. But it. cannot be successfully 
established that, we are not tending in that direction. 
Let the man who has a homestead keep it; let him 
that has none, get one. and labor to render it attrac¬ 
tive to the absent, and a constant joy to those who 
abide in it 


3AMBUCU3 CANADENSIS. 

Some plain spoken, right-minded farmer will ask, 
as he reads the above heading, What in topbet is 
tb at ? Sum —who ! J ” I saw this Sam alou g t he road- 
sides bounding some of the New York farms. 1 saw 
it (him) in the fence corners, thrusting ite(bis)head 
out of the stone-heaps, through the stone walls, from 
among the rail rubbish piled up where last, year’s 
fence was removed. It(he) stood in the barn-yards 
invaded the plowed fields of Farmer Shiftless, 
who invai iably gives him plenty of room. 

This Sam — cus ought to be driven out of the 
country. lie is no sort ot relation to our respected 
Uncle Sam; but he has long taxed many Eastern 
fanners as heavily—and even now, when the latter 
is trying taxing on pretty hard, Sam-bu ous lightens 
his hold not a bit [ should not have given the fel¬ 
low so much space in these columns, at this time, 
but tor the fact that a certain very respectable gen- 
tlemon out West has been trying to induce him 
(Sumbucns) to settle in the West, — or rather to in¬ 
duce Western farmers to invite him and adopt 
measures to get him there. I asked an old neigh¬ 
bor, whose fences were nearly bidden by this inter¬ 
esting individual, if he did not thiuk it (him) a 
pretty shrub — its flowers fragrant, its berries lus¬ 
cious, its bark useful, and the whole thing of grpat 
value in an ornamental and economical point of 
view; telling him. at the same time, of "Ik* effort to 
introduce it iu (be West, As I talked of its good 
qualities his face grew redder and redder, his 
whiskers grew irritable, and his lips assumed an ex¬ 
pression of ineffable scoru. lie only replied 

“Blast itT ' 

And so say I, blast it —the common elder—the 
Sambucus Canadensis. 


“fHB HOMESTEAD. 

I am not sorry there is no law of primogeniture 
governing the disposal of estates in this country; 
but I have sometimes regretted that Home law did 
not exist by which the homestead of a family might 
forever remain sacred to it, regardless of the claims 
of usurers and other land-sharks of that ilk — by 
which it might always remain a home to which each 
succeeding generations might return and gather in 
the halls of its forefathers in family re union — by 
which the accumulated household treasures and 
souvenirs might be placed beyond the reach of the 
sheriff and his processes, to remuin on the home¬ 
stead and give pleasure to and revive the early 
associations of tho returned wanderer. I am aware 
that it. is a nice point to decide where this matter 
might begin and where it should end and yetueenre 
justice to all. It is not my purpose to discuss it; but 
but to impress the lesson it suggests, or that sug¬ 
gests it. 

Few men whose early life has been spent on a 
farm, and who have left a homestead to buffet with 
the wurld, but will sympathize in the sentiment, 
when I say there is no greater pleasure, no more 
exquisite enjoyment realized by visiting any spot 
on earth, than that of returning, after long years of 
absence, to the place of one’s birth, to the home of 
his childhood, to the mother who bore him aud to 
the father who counseled with him during his 
minority. The sensation of pleasure is felt the mo¬ 
ment one’s face is turned homeward, and is intensi¬ 
fied in exact ratio to bis progress thither; if not, he 
is not a true man. or his early life and home have 
been shadowed with sorrow, or chilled with unna¬ 
tural associations. 

The lesson theu, is this:—It is good to have a home 
to return to— a place of refuge where the wanderer, 
no matter what his circumstances may be, will be 
welcome. It is good to have this home associate#, 
with all that is affectionate and cheerful with use 
aud beauty—with industry and thrift—with purity 
and truth—with all that is lovely and of good re¬ 
port. To make such a home for his children is cer¬ 
tainly the duty of the farmer. To make it beautiful 


THE HOAD DAW AND ITS EFFECTS. 

I find the road law ol New York is every where 
received with favor, and is enforced. I say every 
where; it may be that near cities and large towns 
the class ot persons who pastured their cattle in the 
streets, do not like it. But among farmers its prac¬ 
tical operation is gratifying. The /firmer who own 3 
a large farm, keeps a large dairy of cows, (at home,) 
and a large herd of young stock, (in the road.) finds 
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Jacob Muzzy, of East, Eddington, Me. The whip- 
pletiee is hollow', and is strengthened by an iron 
fastened upon the under side, of the same dimen¬ 
sions as the whipplelree. Through the wood part 
a leather strap passes, playing at each end over a 
roller. To the ends of this strap the fastenings for 
the traces are firmly placed. The whippletree is 
designed to remain stationary, the motion of the 
horse or carriage acting with ease by means of the 
rollers at. each end, and all noise or clatter is done 
away with.” _ 


it nec< s?ary to deacon” more calves. This law is 
practically resulting in compelling each man to 
fence his own stuck —removing the necessity of 
road fences, except as a protection from drove? that 
may pass along the street Such a law in the L e?L 
would save an enormous tax to the grain growers. 
Perhaps the time has not come when a law, compel¬ 
ling each roan to fence his own stock, would be just 
in ull localities; but a law similar to this New Turk 
law would be a good step, in the right diteciion. in 
the more thickly settled portions of the country. 
The present law, in Illinois, is good so far as it goes; 
Put its process is not so summary —if I remember 
it right — as is this. [ Will not the Conductor of the 
Rural re-publish the New York Law?] 

One gentleman told me he had determined to re¬ 
move his road fences. They were a heavy tax in 
more than one respect. lie had heard the startling 
figures of Mr. Peters —published on page 334 o 
n.„ Dunn « 0 .tv ur-eks as/o—but he said it could 


Account of the Bee-Enter. 

We had in this village, more than twenty years 
ago, an idiot boy, whom 1 well remember, who, from 
a child- showed a strong propensity to bees; they 
were his food, his amusement, his sole object; and 
as people of this cast have seldom more than one 
point in view, so this lad exerted all his few facul¬ 
ties on this one pursuit. In the winter he dozed 
away his time, within his father’s house, by the fire¬ 
side, in a kind of torpid state, seldom departing 
from the chimney corner; !--- 


WOMEN FARMERS. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— I have been lectur¬ 
ing on the great rebellion, the past two months, in 
Western aud Southern New York. While in Niag¬ 
ara county, I spent a few days in the family ol 
Martin and Paulina Roberts. They aie farm¬ 
ers, having some 300 acres, aud the burning is mosliy 
done by the mother and her four daughters, and a 
niece, who is as a daughter. I send you an extract 
from my journal, kept while there. Print it in your 
valuable journal, if yon thinkil adapted tosubserve 
the interests of humanity: 

Pekin, Niagara Co., N. Y., Sept 9, 1802 —I am 
in the family of Marvin and Paulina Roberts 
They are in the midst of harvest. I am just in from 
a tour over the farm. Two of the daughters were 
cutting wheat with a reaper—one managing tht 
dorses, aud the other raking off the platform. To 
see them operate, I rode on the reaper severaltime? 
iround the field. 1 have just had a conversation 
with the father and mother, respecting the amount 
>f labor done on the farm this season by the mothet 
tnd four daughters, the eldest of whom is 20, the 
youngest 14, and a niece of 17. From them I lean; 
he following detail*:— 45 acres of Spring wheat; 15 
teres of Winter wheat; 00 acres of oats; 15 acres ol 
tlax—making 135 acres, all cut with a reaper—the 
iwo eldest daughters doing the whole, excepting 
rwo day6’ work done by the father. One half the 
labor of loading and unloading and stacking the 
.vbole, has been done by the three youngest daugh¬ 
ters. Three-fourths ol the plowing, five sixths o 
the harrowing, and all the rolling, all the reaping, 
(two days excepted.) has been done by themotbei 
tnd five daughters—reckoning the niece as a daugh¬ 
ter. The .daughters have done the work of putting 
n, weeding and cultivating three acres of carrots, 
rum which they will get at least 2,000 bushels. The 
whole labor of this crop, except a man to draw the 
drill in sowlug the seed, was done by the young 
ipu ls. They have put in aud cultivated three quar- 
rors of an acre of onions, from which they will get 
at least 200 bushels; the whole work of this crop 
i he drawing of the drill excepted, being done by tie 
daughters. The same girls, assisted by the mother, 
nave done one-halt the work of putting in and cu’- 
Civating ten acres of potatoes, from which they will 
gel at least, 600 bushels. They have also done tin 
work of putting in and cultivating five acres ot 
corn. One of the daughters has done all the work 
of cutting, with a mower, 40 acres of grass, and 


Reading for .Farmers. 

We heartily endorse what the Maine Farmer 
says below, on this subject, and about Farmers’ 
Clubs. The farmers of the whole country are, or 
should be. interested in the establishment of Agri¬ 
cultural Libraries, the organization and operation 
of Farmers’ Club?, aud the circulation of Agricul¬ 
tural Journals, and' now is the time to give such 
matters attention: 

The Vermont Phoenix mentions as an item ol 
news, that in five towns in that Slate the sum of 
$100, or an average of $120 for each town, has been 
raised for the purpose of establishing an agricultu¬ 
ral library in each town. It. adds: — i; We are 
pleased to see these libraries springing up in nearly 
ill our villages. They are sure precursors of a 
greatly improved system of agriculture, which is 
■sure to be followed by increased profits from its 
pursuit." 

Will not this fact inspire our farmers wilh a deter¬ 
mination to do something of the same kind the pre¬ 
sent fall? A fi-.w farmers in a town or neighborhood 
could each contribute a small amount, making in 
the aggregate a sufficient sum to purchase a tew 
standard works on agriculture, stock raising, horti¬ 
culture, <tc, and the benefits derived from their 
perusal would surely be found in larger .crops aud 
botti-i animals and fruits. What has become of our 
Farmers' Clubs? Now is the time for them to re¬ 
organize and work to produce better crops, in order 
to keep up the increased demand required by the 
army. _,_ 

Prepare for Winter. 

The following suggestions, from the New Eng¬ 
land Farmer , are appropriate at this season, and 
applicable to a wide extent of country: 

Many farmers too long delay the necessary pre¬ 
parations tor winter. Jn this cold and changeable 
climate, it show’s a great want of proper foresight 
aud economy lo neglect, such repairs and preven¬ 
tives as will secure shelter aud warmth for them¬ 
selves and their slock, and tend to the preservation 
of the harvests of every kind which have been 
secured. A board off, or a pane or two of glass 
gone here and Ihere, may prove the Iofs of young 
and tender animals, or of a portion of the potatoes, 
roots or apples which have been stored away. In 
such case there is a double loss—a loss of the pro¬ 
perty itsell and of the labor which produced if, 
and to which is to be added the inconvenience ot 
supplying a like amount, it it be absolutely required 
for wintering out the stock. But this is not all. If 
the places where animals are kept are windy and 
damp, a large amount of the food that would other¬ 
wise go to increase the bulk of the carcass, is con¬ 
sumed in making good the waste induced in meet¬ 
ing the large demand for animal heat, it is said by 
i hose who have given special attention to this mat¬ 
ter. that from one-fourth, to one-third more food is 
required to keep up the proper amount of~a»maI 
heat, for an unimal exposed to the cold, than is 
required for ime that is protected from the elements 


but in the summer be was 
all alert, and in quest of his game in the field? and on 
sunny banks. Honey bees, humble bees, aud wasps, 
were bis prey, whenever he found them. He had 
uo apprehensions from their stings, but would seize 
them 7 oulis manihas, and at once disarm them of 
their weapons, and suck their bodies for their honey 
bags. Sometimes he would fill his bosom between 
his shirt and his skin, with a number of these cap- 
lives; and sometimes would confine them in bottles. 
He was a very mcrops apiaster, or bee bird , and 
very injurious to men that kept bees; for he would 
slide info tbeir bee gardens, and, sitting down be¬ 
fore their stools, he would rap with bis finger on the 
hives, and so take the bees tvs they came out. He 
has been known to overturn hives for the sake ol 
honey, of which he was passionately fond. Where 
d.ethegtin was making, he would linger around the 
tubs and vessels, begging a draught of what he 
C died bee wine. As he ran about, he used to make 
a humming noise with his lips, resembling the buz- 
ziug of bees. This lad was lean and sallow, and ol 
a cadaverous complexion; and, except in Imfavorite 
pursuit, in which he was wonderfully adroit, he dis¬ 
covered uo manner of understanding. Had his 
capacity been better, and directed to the same 
object, he had perhaps abated much of our wonder 
i at the feats of a more modern exhibitor; and we 
may justly say of him now, 

“ Thou, 

Had thy providing star propitious shone, 

Should’st Witdman be.” 

When a tall youth, he was removed from hence 
o a distant village, where he died, as I understand, 
before he arrived at. manhood.— I Vhite's Natural 
History of Selborne , England. 


year, at the commenceme 
snow all winter long. He h 
by droves that might occasi 
than submit to the tax ii 
fences. 

wire fence 

Is the best that can be made. In stoney region? 
stone walls have been adopted as the favorite fence 
because no drifts make beside them. But stone 
wall? are expensive. Wire fence is less objection¬ 
able as a road fence. It is cheap and durable, it 
well made. I looked at a fence I helped builo 
eleven years ago. and lbunil it in a good condition 
as when new. Not a dime, nor a moment, has been 
spent in repairing it. It has been tested thoroughly 
by stock ol all kinds; aud it is uu excellent fence 
It is true that fence made at the same time, costing 
less, built in a shiftless, half-way sty k\ “ went to the 
dogs” long ago and !b now nowhere. But. set the 
posts eight teot apart, three feet in (he ground, 
anchored with a pin through the bottom them f, th 
bole filled up with small stone, aud then packed 
with soil; bore said posts with a three eighths oi 
or three-quarters bit, at distances to suit, to receive 
the wires; insert the wire, fastening it firmly to 
firmly set end-posts; tighten it with a small horizon¬ 
tal capstan or windless —not so as to over-strain it, 
but enough to straight^ it perfectly tight; then 
drive in beside each wire on each side of each post, 
a pine or cedar plug, which has been previously 
prepared, and soaked in oil; do this before the wind 
lass is removed, or any effort is made to fasten the 
end at which the straightening power is applied 
Drive these plugs in the boles above, or over the 
wire. They should be of a size to drive snugly ami 
such length that they may protrude from the hole 
and protect the wire at the point where it enters the 
post. The driving these plugs beside the wire in 
■each post, divides the strain, prevents it from work¬ 
ing in the holes the entire length, if an animal runs 
against it, and thus, while rendering it more effi¬ 
cient, renders it at the same time more durable. 
About No. 9 wire is the best size. No. 11 is used 
and for a top wire, over a hall wall will answer; but 
No. 9 or 10 is better. After the wire is in the post, 
as above, take a paint-pot and brush, aud walk along 
the wires back and forth and paint them. 11 is done 
as fast as u man can walk, and ad Is to the age of 
the fence materially. Gas tar is excellent for such 
a purpose and is cheaper than almost anything else. 

I am satisfied that such a fence is more durable, 
equally efficient, cheaper in its first cost, and belter 
every way in windy and snowy countries, than the 
ordinary post and board fence. It is certainly bet¬ 
ter looking.__ 

COMMINUTION. 

One of the most impressible facts found on the 
farms down East —especially on the old stiff loams 
with clay and hard-pan subsoil—is that which crops 
out on the umirained surfaces in the shape of a 
bricky condition —baked and cracked, and packed 
as hard as if ground, and pressed in an immense 
convex mold. Knowing their capacity foi produc¬ 
tion when properly manipulated, l longed lor one 
season of respite from other duties, and a carte 
blanche to put one of these clayey loam fields in 
condition to produce—say potatoes. Take the sin¬ 
gle field ou which I dug tubers a half day with a 
long-handled, four-lined fork. It is a side hill, h am, 
\cith r.lentv of clav underneath it. There is no 


IN BCOIJ CASE 


were from Eldorado and Placer counties- tiro or three exhib¬ 
itors only from Sacramento " The Stock 0rounds were the 
tfreat attraction. “ The entries were numerous, especially in 
rhe * horae' line, of which there were some as splendid speci¬ 
mens ns any State of our Union tan boast, and wo think Eng¬ 
land, with her • whalebone' steeds couldn’t heat our fast ones. 
The entries at the Stock Grounds, up to noon of Wednesday, 
(the second day.) numbered 6S3 from 105 exhibitors.” Tire 
report that the Halt of the Pavilion did not present a very 
satisfactory appearance ; that there w av ft areal lack of interest 
on the part of the tillera of the soil and producers gonerally ; 
that a vast number of the staple products of the county of 
Sacramento were not represented, and many of the tables re¬ 
mained empty throughout the Fair. " A single bag of wheat, 
hut.notone sheaf of wheat, to represent. Ceres was there.” 
There was cutnpajwli.cly nothing to represent the home man- 
ul'actiniug iuteresis iu the shape of agricultural implements. 


house in St, Louie. The Argus gave the following 
account of the tlyryi—“ The inmates of one of our 
largest up-towk tnansion houses, a few days sitlce 
were surprised to find a large number of bees (lying 
about in two of the upper rooms. As the little fel¬ 
lows continued to occupy the places, a beo natural¬ 
ist was sent to investigate. On entering the rooms, 
he exclaimed : ‘You have honey somewhere here,' 
and proceeded to search fur it. On removing the 
tire-board, he discovered that one Hue of the chim¬ 
ney was full of honey-comb, which was hanging 
down iulo the fire-place, and the honey dropping 
from it; proceeding to the top of the house to sound 
the chimney, he found it the same; one flue of the 
chimney was full, and the bees were industriously 
at work there also. These flues of the chimney had 
.never been used; they were plastered smooth Inside^ 
lunFwere perfectly dark, a stone having been placed 
on the s 4pp of each Uua The bees bad descended 
ihe aqoi fling flues, and found small holes about ten 
inches fronMhe top of the chimney, leading into 
the closed fliiW and through these holes they had 
made their way\in and out. They have, as is sup¬ 
posed, occupied rWese place? for three years, having 
been kept warm iiVthe winter by the heat from the 
adjoining flues. o\ removing the fire-board, the 
bees, seeing the greAt )i£sbt which had broken in 
upon them, descended to tb\ room and gathered on 
the windows, until they were covered to the thick¬ 
ness of three inches. It is estimated that there are 
in the two fines from 40,000 to 50,008 bees, and from 
2,000 to 3.000 pounds of honey.” 


Gvretm in Michioan.— As umt of onr renders are aware, 
there i- an ext. reive bed of gypsum at Grand Rapids, Mich , 
from which a large quantity of superior planter tins been an¬ 
nually furnished for a number of years. We have some beau¬ 
tifully polished specimens of this gypsum—such ns we have 
heard, incidentally, are used somewhat for the fronts of stores 
and other building* in Grand Rapids, (though we earinot 
vouch for the accuracy of the statement) We now learn 
from an exchange, that a deposit of gypsum, of one hundred 
and tifty acres iu extent, and equal to t-he treat Nova. Scotia 
article, has been discovered within sixty rods of Tawns bay, 
Saginaw county, Michigan. It is pure white plaster, and tiro 
br„l too* been bored Into Hfte. n i-< twenty feet without going 
through It can he mined for fifty eenU per tun. Tltis dis¬ 
covery is of great importance, aft the deposit is In c-lose prox¬ 
imity to the route which ait westward hound vessels take. If 
these statements arc correct, the discovery will prove a miuo 
of Wealth to the farmers of the West—more valuable than a 
lode »f gold or silver—and we congratulate them accordingly. 


quiretl for 'me that is protected from the eleurmts 
by proper sbtller. 

So with regard to the house. A day or two spent 
in making all tight about the underpinning, in sup¬ 
plying whole, ior broken glass, and in making the 
ledges about the windows bo close as to prevent 
them from rattling, or admitting the wind—and sim¬ 
ilar atteution given to the doors—will save consid¬ 
erable expense iu the amount of fuel required dur¬ 
ing the winter, and greatly promote the comfort and 
happiness of the family. No bam or house can he 
kept warm at a moderate cost, where the wind is 
allowed to pass freely under the floors, as the air 
which is warmed in the room is made lighter, and is 
rapidly driven up by the constant current of cold 
air from below. This condition of tbing3 in the 
room is expensive, uncomfortable and trying, and 
has a decided effect upon the spirit and manners. 
No person could loog preserve a cheerful equanim¬ 
ity, aud be exemplary in tone and manner, under 
such circumstances. r " 


Thr Massachusetts Ploughman of the 1st inst., announc¬ 
es the retirement of Wm Buckminster, who baB edited it for 
more than twenty-one years, and chat he and his son “have 
gold and transferred to the Hon Hi»:u W, Gmkknk their copy¬ 
right and good- will of the paper.” Mr. H is in the 79th year 
of his age. has done good setvicc in the eaufte, and hence is 
entitled to the benefits of the retired list. We cordially con¬ 
cur with a contemporary who says Mr. B. “retires to his 
pleasant farm in Framingham, where we wish him all the 
peace and prosperity that ought to accompany a green old 
age.” Mr Gkkr.vs, who lias been a member of the State 
Council for eon in years, and mingled somewhat in political 
affairs, is characterised aft an upright, intelligent and honorable 
man. We welcome trim to his new field of labor and useful¬ 
ness in the hope that the Plowman (why not spell it so ?) will 


Superstition.— Among the peasants of Livonia, 
the genuine bee-keeper never pronounces the word 
'■beef as he believes the expression would inevita¬ 
bly bring misfortune on his apiary. He always 
speaks ol them as ‘forest birds," and however fre¬ 
quently or severely he may be stung, he bears the 
pain with mute stoical fortitude; never giving utter¬ 
ance to his feelings, for fear he should offend his 
‘‘forest birds 1”_ 

Ants are frequently troublesome pests in an 
apiary. To get rid of them, mix equal parts of 
potash aud "sugar, pulverizing the whole in a mor¬ 
tar. Set the mixture, in shallow plates, in places 
which the ants frequent —Bee Journal. 

He may be regarded as a master in bee culture, 
who knowB how to winter his stocks in a healthy 
condition, with the least loss of bees, the smallest 
consumption of stores, and with the combs unsoiled. 


They make a class of trials 
which no considerate husband should allow hisfam- 
ily to contend against. 

These are only suggestions. Many other things 
are to be looked after, which a discreet foresight 
will place in proper order. 


A PiUNTBR-SoitCiKH on f’URLOCOH.— In common with many 
others of his “hosts of frieriyds” we were last week pleased to 
meet Mr Cn.vs. O. Van SCHWTVKR, of the 3d N. Y. Cavalry 
Regiment, stationed at Newborn, N. C, Van left the Rural 
O ffice a litte over a year ago, enlisting a» u private. He was 
soon made corporal, w as BUbaeqVlQnUy promoted to the res¬ 
ponsible position of sergeant, am)l evidently lias a lair pros¬ 
pect of winning the shoulder strapfor, as we said when he 
joined the service, Charms is pluolXy and patriotic, and has 
mind and muscle enough to figure am\ fight to the best advan¬ 
tage As he is about to return to liis Regiment, we repeat our 
remark when lie first left for the tetitedV hold— “ May he fight 
the good fight for the Union most ruUanXl.v and return safely, 
Covered with glory and honor.” And may he bo spared the 
fate of his friend, tile lamented Lieut VarVinbrt, (also from 
this office.) who fell, mortally wounded,\while heroically 

fighting under Burnside at Anlietam. \ 

- - * \ 

Sorghum Bkgasbr for rai-ER.— Your issuX of Nov. 8th, 
which is just at hand, contains an item under theS«^ad “ What 
,inner ,-nnAiiTTH-rs to do P” In the West oianutacii^rers are 


Cnrc of Animals In November. 

Here is another sensible and timely article 
from the N. E. Farmer: 

One of the most dreary aspects of life in the 
country is that of animals roaming over barren 
pastures and exhausted fields, in the month of No¬ 
vember. They are turned out from the shelter of 
the barn-yard, after a stinled breakfast, of dry 
husks, to wander through Hie gusty day where 
there is nothing to eat, and where the sharp north 
wind is blowing away the very heat and moisture 
which animate their empty bodies! Under such 
treatment iheir hair soon looks long and frowy, 
their ears flop about as though hung on a single 
pinion, their eyes lose luster, and the countenance 
is dejected, while they stand in the blast with all 
their feet so close as almost to touch each other. 

This is the poorest possible beginning for a stock 
of cattle as cold weather approaches, and it will 
cost the farmer /Vice as much money to restore the 
fat and flesh which Ibey lose under this treatment, 
as it would fo add an equal amount if the cattle 
were properly cared for. Between the time ot a 
plentiful supply of grass, and that of feeding upon 
dry fodder, is a trying period for stock,—one in 


The Flaxseed Crop. 

In reference to the new crop of flaxseed the 
Cincinnati Price Current says:—A good deal of 
inquiry has been made ol us regarding the flaxseed. 
The crop is a large one, and has bc-eu saved in good 
order. The yield is fully twenty per cent, greater 
than that of last year. The contract system con¬ 
trols the great bulk of the crop, however, so that the 
price is an arbitrary one and indicates nothing. 
The crushers furnish the seed to the farmers on con¬ 
dition that they sell them the crop at one dollar per 
bushel, and hence this is the price the farmer now 

gets. _ 

Foot*A!l In Caille. 

A correspondent of the Albany Cultivator , 
in response to an inquiry upon this subject, says: 
“I would prescribe as a sure remedy, spirits of com¬ 
mon salt, (muriaticacid.) A teaspoooful, applied to 
the diseased parts once In two or three days, for half 
a dozen times, will cure its worst form, and a single 
application taken iu season will often be enough. 
Farmers, please try it, and let me hear from you. 
The milder form, or scratches, as it is often called, 
which often appears on horses as well as cattle, may 
easily be cured by the application of pot fat, or lard 
well saturated with salt. The former is best. Both 
sure remedies in this vicinity. Every farmer should 
keep the former by him.” 


paring sort in suen cases, it n is uni oi uoiuuts 
roots, and tough, this Digger will comminute it with 
the same team in less time than it can be put in con¬ 
dition by harrowing, and do it better. The opera¬ 
tion of barrowing is otten as much of a packing 
process as is plowing —especially so ir the harrow 
must be driven repeatedly over the same surface. 
But by the use of this Digger, ihe ground is left 
light, thoroughly pulverized, comminuted, aerated. 
The seed bed, if this work is doye when the-soil is 
in the proper condition, is as lighf and fine, a;id solt 
as mold need be. Whatever is put in it wilfgrow 
without effort. There will be no check upon the 
development ot the radicle into the root, or of the 
plumule into an ascending axis for foliage and fruit. 

The more I think of the operation of this Digger, 
the more I discover to commend it to the soil culti¬ 
vator. Its operation is first to crush clods, compress 
the surface, and second to lift- and lighten, aud mix 
or comminute the soil over which it passes. Mr. 
Hefrurn told me he intended, when he had per¬ 
fected it in its adaptation to the work of preparing 
the. soil, to apply steam to it as a propelling power. 
The natural inference is that it is designed to apply 
the power to traction wheels from which the cylin¬ 
ders with the revolving iron belts aud protruding 
steel forks are suspended; inasmuch as the present 
power is an almost dead draft, by the team attached 
in front—a vertical, revolving drag, literally. The 
principle upon which the work is done, is as nearly 
unobjectionable as any I have ever seen. Add the 


■The following is a table of the value 


American Exports, 
of American exp oils tor the three years ending June 30, ’62. 
It is made up from returns of the Treasury Department: 

1859. I860. 1861. 

Products of the Sea_ $4,432,974 *4,168.480 S4.451.m0 

Product* Of the Forest, . 14 489 400 1 783 569 10,200-805 

Of Animals. 15 549 817 20,215 220 24.W5.M0 

Vegetable Food,. 24.040 752 27.600,298 

Colton, ..101 434 928 191,806,055 84.061 083 

Tobacco.. 21,074.038 15 900,547 1 3 .7&4 700 

8 177 3.810 49 609 

CloveraeV--""""::: 536,781 696,?19 *|Wg'2g 

. ’£« 18!*! 

8-. ®8f as f;S 

<> • l'-.- r . 268.082 681.466 

Gobi and Srtver buflion," 3S.329.8W 30,913.173 10 ,458 590 

Raw produce not specified 1,868,206 1,300,891 2, 













frauds are mostly exposed in the agricultural jour¬ 
nals, and he who will not read them deserves to lose 
ten limes Ihe subscription every year. But the 
seedsman who knowingly sells l>ad seeds, barters 
his conscience to the devil fur a very email sum, 
even if the price of his five or ten cent papers is alt 
profit. Cannot your self-protecting association in 
elude this class of dealers also? Cau they not be 
brought up with a round turn, ami made to be honest 
from tear of exposure if not so? Let seedsmen lie 
notified, that when they put up and vend worthles- 
seeds, they are to be held bound lor the loss, and 
for all the labor and disappointment caused thereby; 
that for five or ten cents received for trash, Ihey will 
be expected to pay as many dollars, and they wilt 
soon understand what is meant, by a hundredfold.’ ’ 
It is quite natural for men to blame others for the 
results of their own misconduct. This desire to 
think the responsibility of our evil deeds was inher¬ 
ited, and it is as natural as breathing. Adam, when 
helound himself iu a scrape, excused himself by say¬ 
ing, “the woman whom thou guvest to be with me. 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” Scores ot 
times have we seen trees utterly mined by neglect, 
and tbe owners, never ouce thought that they were 
in the. least chargablu lor their loss, of the trees, hut 
were very bitter in their denunciation of dishonest 
nurserymen who furnished trees that would not 
grow, and this class of people will be found gene¬ 
rally among the “ weeping sufferers,” for it. seems a 
great deal more easy for some people to suffer, and 
cry, than to do right. A few years ago we were 
traveling in the western part, of Canada, and observ¬ 
ing a line looking farm with Ihe bouse standing 
liaie, without a traitor shade tree, or floweraround. 
we inquired of the owner, who happened to be near 
the house with his team, why he did not plant an 
orchard and obtain fruit for use and sale, and a few 
flowers, and make his home pleasant, when he in¬ 
formed us that he had twice planted an orchard, and 
not a tree would grow —they were half dead when 
they leached him, and one after another died until 
they were all gone. He would not waste any more 
money iu that way. Would rather buy what apples 
he wanted, and thought the nurserymen a dishonest, 
set, whose main business seemed to be to impost* 
upon honest farmers. He then pointed out half-a- 
dozen neglected scrubby trees, growing in a low 
meadow, that were the remains of his two pur¬ 
chases. We suggested very mildly that he had not 
taken care of the trees, but this he would not admit 
foi a moment. Passing on, iu less than a quarter 
of a mile, we came to a blacksmith's shop, and on 
a side hill near we observed a neat huuse with a 
flower and vegetable garden, and about au acre in 
young apple trees, about six or seven years planted, 
and as thrifty as could be desired. The baik was 
smooth and glossy, and there was every evidence 
of thrift. We alighted and asked of (ho honest 
blacksmith the privilege of examining the trees 
and making some inquiries. The first question was 
how he succeeded in growing such fine trees when 
his neighbors failed. The answer was, “I take 
care of my trees. I don’t buy them to throw away 
oi make kindlings, nor to feed cattle with.” I re¬ 
marked that one of his neighbors had informed me 
that he tiied twice and failed, and that his trees 
bad been well cared for. “I know who you mean,” 
was his reply, “for ho is always grumbling about 
those trees. Mv trees was bought with hi* 


leaves behind him a family of two daughters, the 
eldest having nearly attained womanhood ; the 
youngest is still at school. These young ladies 
have the sympathies of the numerous friends of 
iheir deceased father in their bereavement As for 
this world’s goods, they are well provided, mid we 
commend them to the care of Him who is the 
father of the fatherless. r? 


ItitquirifS and SUtsiws 


SEEDS AND TREES 


Cklkry.—W ill you pW*o tell me the best way to 
store Celery tor winter use ?—Amatkur. * 

There are many ways of storing celery. The plants may 
remain it. the ({round where grown, and h« covered with 
hoards, over which manure, leaves, &o., are placed to prevent 
'* A ver > K ,,od W 'W is to dig trenehoa—Bome three 

J- Set tho roots 
the plant* being erect, so that 
even with the top of 
support each other, 
■n cover the trench with boards over 
which throw loaves or manure to keep out the frost. Some 
pack tlnir celery in the cellar, in a corner or barrel, covering 
the roots and a portion of the stems with earth. P,.r early use 
the cellar is the best place, but. It will not keep ns long ns out¬ 
ride. The Gardener's Monthly gives the following method:— 
“ Au elevated piece of ground is chowsn, where the water can 
easily run off. A double row of celery is then laid along on 
the ground, each row slightly elevated to throw out any moist¬ 
ure that may chance to get in A thin lajer of soil is then 
thrown over, and another layer of celery, unttinir each l/n », „ 


No class of meu have received better advice, and 
perhaps none have been better abused, than the nui'j 
serymen and seedsmen. If they do not improve 
under such treatment, and become models of busi¬ 
ness integrity, there will be much good advice and 
labor lost The last infliction of tbe kind we find in 
the November number of the Horticulturist, mid as 
it contains some very good things which all would 
do well to remember, and gives us an opportunity 
to make a few remarks which we think are neces¬ 
sary to a proper understanding of the subject we 
copy it entire: 

tli Weeping Sufferer’ has struck a lead , as we 
say at the mines, which I hope to see followed up, 
lie i3 alter the lrandulent nurserymen. May he 
lack no recruits to join in the hue and cry, until 
they skedaddle across the mountains into ihe Pacific, 
and take up their abode among iheir Chinese breth¬ 
ren. A pretty sure way to get a good fruit, tree 
from a known plant-swindler is to contract tor some 
worthless sort which is so out of date as not to be 
had. lie, determined not to be outdone, puts in 
something good, in order to satisfy his evil disposi¬ 
tion by supplying an article cot contracted for. To 
illustrate: 

Several years ago, I had the misfortune to allow a 
person of this class to become indebted to me. Ho 
was apparently a man ot large means; but 1 knew 
that he never paid his contracts except in nursery- 
stock. I hud resolved to cultivate tine pears. I 
knew he bad some young dwarfs, just budded with 
good varieties. I also knew, if I contracted for 
these, I was quite sure to get those not budded at 
all, or, it so, of worthless sorts. 1 therefore pro¬ 
posed to take in payment, Summer Bell, Summer 
Bon ChreiieD, and Bergamot Suisse, as being of old 
and tried sorts. My nurseryman was at first a little 
non plugged; said they were gening very scarce; 
great demand; large orders; becoming popular; 
doubts as to newer varieties succeeding; dwarfs an 
experiment; might not succeed; rather believed 
they would; knew a party lhat had a few; held at a 
high figure; lived a hundred miles up the counlry; 
expensive going there; mail but once a week; could 
get them to oblige a friend. 

The result was, I contracted for the number of 
trees wanted, and had the satisfaction of knowiug 
that they were dug out on bis own grounds, from 
the recently budded varieties, and have this year 
enjoyed Beurro Giffard, Duchesse de Berry d’Ete, 
Stevens' Genesee, etc., to the gratification of mysell 
and family, feeling satisfied that if I had contracted 
for these varieties, I should have been choked oil 
from pear culture entirely, and have been ready 
now, with many of his customers, to declare dwatl 
pears a failure. 


freezing. 

feet deep, according to the height of the celery, 
on tbe bottom of the trench, f 
the tops of the leaves will come about 
the trench. Pack so that r.ho plants will 
but not too close, ami the 


fiartiruttural 


Piutitb Rkoki vicn.—Krom William Fikldiko, of Clarksou, 
a basket of splendid Baldwin apples-thc larger uud finest we 
have seen this season. 

I-mm K. Chambkkliic, Rochester, a box of Isabella grapes 
large and ripe. 

Rrnm Prof. S. 9. Ccrruto, Rochester, a very large and line 
specimen of the lluerre Du-1 pear. 

Prom GkOHOg Mkrcrr, Ocnesflo, N. Y., a pear forname- 
the Onondaga or Swan's Orange. 

I'fOrn Prof S. W. Clark, of Homer, superior specimens of 
Isabella grape*, grown iu his vineyard at Nuples. His crop 
sold at i2J» cts. per lb.— a largo price for this year. 


uurnmoK icon iso.—ic win thus be seen (says the C 
Oardrruyr , of a London exhibition,) that whenever a 
•Show 1« held, there are some kinds Which are sure to 
leading place ; and that all over the country General J; 
rninot, Kogene Apport, Madame Vidot, Jules Margottii 
other well known names are certain of victory, or of a 
iu the victor's triumph. 


A Curiosity. _ Did you ever see or hear of the like ? I 
never did Probably It may be callud a Canadian curiosity f 
What lilt? Why-an apple tree in blow from the month of 
May until September. Let me explain. In tile garden of Mr. 
OrIbtok, iu the village of Orono, four miles from tho north 
shore of Lake Ontario, is an apple tree which has this year, 
and lam told in former years, behaved in (hat manner. This 
year it blowed out fully at. the Kcgolar time, and apples formed, 
but instead of desisting it. continued to blossom, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, until the last of August or tlm first of 
September, bearing apples of all sizes, from a ben s egg 
downwards, whilst the ground underneath was nearly covered 
wiili fallen fruit, vary mg in size from half au inch in diameter 
downwards, 

Perhaps some of your readers will hardly believe this story, 
but as seeing is believing, i must believe it-as I have seen it a 
dozen times dining tho Summer. I will also inclose a speci¬ 
men which I took from the tree about the first of August, so 
that you tnay see us well as myself. Yours truly, — J B 
Ay ls worth. 


THE LATE WILLIAM REID, 
Nurseryman, of Elisabeth, JV J. 

The uncertainty of human life comes home to us 
with peculiar force in the case of our late friend, 
Wm, Reid. During tho meeting of the American 
Bornological Society, iu Boston, from the 15 h to 
the 19th of September, Mr. Reid was with us, and 
participated In all the proceedings of the Sociely. 
On the morning of the lfith, I purred with him, as 
we approached the city of New York on the [-'all 
River steamer, hoping to have the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing him in a short, time. 

In loss than three weeks fx - om that day we were 
summoned to attend his funeral. For a year or 
two past, Mr. Run had suffered ftom an affection of 
the heart.. He caught cold at Boston, which aggra¬ 
vated his illness somewhat aud 
his friends there, but. he seemed to 


APPLE RUTTER. 


Ens. Rural New-Yorker: —Weare exceedingly 
anptious to make a little apple blitter, but do not 
understand the way. Please inform and oblige— 
Mrs G. D. R., Corning, Steuben. CoN. Y., 18(52. 

In answer to the foregoing query we re publish, 
from the Rural of Nov. 3d, 1860, three methods, its 
ihen furnished by correspondents: 

Eliza, of West Fayette, N. Y,, saya that she can 
recommend apple hotter thus made;—Take two 
barrels of cider manufactured from nice, sound, 
sweet, apples; draw oft - six or eight gallons; then 
boil the remainder to sirup. Peel and core five 
bushels ot sweet, uud the same quantity of sour 
apples,—put the raw cider in Ihe kettle, (which 
should be copper or brass,) boil and skim it; then 
put in the sweet apples, and boil liii tender. Dip 
part of them out aud put in the sour ones; boil a 
lew minutes; then gradually add the apples you 
took out, arid Ihe sirup; boil till smooth; spice to 
taste. Commence stirring as soon as you put iu the 
apples, aud continue till done, or it will be very 
s ue to burn fa.-i to the kettle. 

Nettie E., of Clyde, says the apples must be 
either all sweet or all sour Pure, core, and cut as 
lor drying. Boil in a little wafer, until they can be 
strained through a sieve. It sweet, add to one pint 


Cjkout.ar. — American Pohologjcal Society —The uti- 
(iersigoe.1, President of the American Pomologi.-al Society, 
congratulates the cultivators of Fruit and the public general!} 
upon tho gratifying progress which the science of Pomology 
has made in our country. This advance is mainly to be attrib¬ 
uted to the establishment and influence of Uoiticultural Soci¬ 
eties. Prominent among thexe i» the American Pnmulnglenl 
Society, embracing ns it does, within its Organization all the 
Slates and Territories of tho Union, the Canadas, and the East¬ 
ern British Provinces. This Association held its ninth session 
in the city of Boston, during the last month. The attendance 
was large, embracing ncariy two hundred delegates aud mem 
hers, and iu which fourteen Slates and Territories were repre- 
rented. The contributions of fruit were numerous, and the 
discussions of a highly it teresting character. These, like (he 
•ormer proceedings, are to be published in the volumes of the 
Society, and in which will also appear the new Catalogue of 
Fruits, together with a li»t of the various .States aud districts 
to which they are best adapted 

All person* who nre desirous of ohtaiuing these Transac- 
tions, nre respectfully solicited to become members of the 
Society, by forwarding to Thomas P. Jambs, Esq., Treasurer, 
Ptilladclpbin, or to the undersigned, at BoMua, the requisite 
fees Ten Dollars constitutes a Life, and Two Dollars a Bien¬ 
nial Membership. Life Members will he furnished, as far a* 
possible, with the back volumes of the Society’s Publications. 

Persons desirous of responding to this Circular will please 
do so immediately, that their names may appear in the forth 
coming volume. Marshall P. Wiljojer, President. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 25, 1862. 


gave uneasiness to 
- .j recover on bis 
way home, and before be bad reached New York, 
appeared to have regained his usual health. Very 
soon after that,, however, ho was prostrated with 
another attack, which resulted fatally in a few days 
In the words ot another, “ We have lost a good 
friend, and the community a valuable citizen.” 1 
first made the acquaintance of Mr. Reid some 25 
years ago, when his nursery was at Murray HU1, 
now occupied with Ihe most costly dwelling houses 
in the city of New York. In 1S3'J or ’40, he removed 
to Elizabeth, N. J. His grounds there, when 
they cume into his possession, were of tho most 
uupromising description. Low, wet, and mostly a 
still obdurate clay, that few men would have had 
sufficient courage to enter upon with a view to 
found a large nursery. But a short time elapsed, 
however, before the scene was changed. Ilis prac¬ 
tical miod at once suggested ijfo course to be pur- 
-ued. and in a lew years we tlfid it converted into a 
perfect Eden. 

His trees were remarkable for their vigorous 
giowth, and his grass, walks, and live hedges ol 
great variety, models of perfection. From one 
extremity of his grounds to the other, order, sys¬ 
tem and skill, with a liberal and refined tasle, were 
practically illustrated, and thus his nursery became 
au object of the highest interest and Importance to 
the Horticultural world. As a proot of this, I 
would quote from the Country Gentleman, edited by 
Joun J. I uoMAS, whose taste, discrimination and 
truthfulness are universally acknowledged: 

\\ e have never seen so neatly kept a nursery as 
that of W illiam Rich), of Elizabeth, N. J. Its cul- 
livation is nearly perfect. Ilis common rule is to 
allow no weeds whatever. We have seen his 
grounds without a solitary specimen. But during a 
recent visit, we actually detected at least ouo dozen, 
in his nursery of forty acres, after a wet season 
But it is not merely the absence of weeds that ren¬ 
ders his place so remarkable a specimen ot neat¬ 
ness. His walks, alleys, boundaries, and lines of 
nees, are arranged with mathematical precision. 
Miles ot grass walk, between the nursery rows, in 
its short, velvetty turf, constantly reminded us of a 
Wilton carpet Even the sides of tho open drains, 
which in some places are necessary for carrying off 
the surplus water, are trimmed like velvet” 

Mr. Reid was not only distinguished for his skill 
and taste as a cultivator, but also tor his enterprise 
and public spirit Ho entered heartily iuto all pub- 
lio movements for the promotion of horticulture, 
and was an active member and supporter of the 
various Horticultural Societies that existed in and 
around New York, as well as in New Jersey. He 


Had your correspondent tried my 
plan, he probably would have got Delaware instead 
of spurious Dianas, and had less reason to ** weep” 
or “sutler” from the imposition. There is this dif¬ 
ference between us: I had my eye teeth cut a quar¬ 
ter of a century ago; his canines are just appearing. 
But, aside from ail badinage, why do not the nur¬ 
serymen unite in their might and put down these 
few pretenders who ♦ tirew suen discredit on ibetr 
profession? What if a meal or two has made 
money by cheating? they have prostituted talents, 
which, honestly applied, would have quadrupled 
their worldly goods, and laid up treasure iu heaven 
at the same time. What thiir chance for the future 
is, I will not presume to say. Houesty is the best 
policy. 1 know more than one nurseryman who has 
tried it successfully; not he. however, who declines 
to make restitution for a fraud, or he who refuses to 
pay his honest debts under ihe plea that he ‘can 
not claim any thing as his own,’ because it has been 
previously legally! transferred to his wife or son. 

But, Mr. Editor, there is another grievous evil 
which your patrons are suffering from yearly, that 
you alouu can correct by holding the parties up to 
scorn and ridicule. The amount involved is bo 
small that each prefers to ‘bear the ilis we have, 
than fly to others that we know' not of;’ that is, to 
put up with a small fraud rather than to go to law 
for redress, i allude to tho frauds in seeds. The 
nuisance has, however, become to extensive, that 

^ if. IQ ! i mu In onaalr I »,_x_* a 


ILLINOIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

PROGRAMME) OF EXERCISES FOR WINTER MEETING, 
Commencing Dec. 2d, at 10 A. M., at Bloomington. 

To Contivuk Four Days. 


FlKai- UjY. 

Homing Exercises—Essays and Addresses. 
Address by O. B. Galusha, the President. 

Essays on Apples. 

9 G. Hinkler, Specie Grove. 

K. K Phoenix, Bloomington. 

G. U. BaSer, Cobden. 

Afternoon Exercises—Essays on Pears. 
Robert Dough-- Waukegan. 

Verry Alitiic;. I’iriuliviv. 

C. A. Mniitfo.., Ceutraha. 

Evening Exercises—Essays on Peaches. 
James E. Starr. Alton, 

-Clark, South Pass. 

SKCOND DAY. 

Homing Exercises—Essays on Grapes. 

C N. Andrew-, Rockford. 

H. I.. Brush, Ottawa, 

C U. Roscnatiel, Freeport, 


country towns are loaded down with garden aud 
other seeds, which often remain over from year to 
year, and have no vitality. These are put up by 
unknown persons, living in obscure places, so that 
they can not be hunted up or exposed. This might 
be corre-cled, it in each country town some one per¬ 
son of character would undertake the seed business, 
and assume the responsibility to sell none but good 
seed, purchasing their stock from well-established 
houses in the larger cities, or from men of character 
who grow them. 

The frauds in seeds affect a class of people who 
are less able to bear the disappointment, than those 
who own large tracts of land on which to plant 
orchards and vineyards; they are the laborers, 


pare tbe ground, and the more they study the nature 
and wants of the plants they cultivate, the better 
tbe crop. Another fact should be remembered, that 
not one seed in a thousand matured by our forest 
trees and shrubs, produces a living plant. We can 
not afford to purchase costly seeds and lose such a 
large proportion, which we shall do if we plant in 
the same manner. Our weeds are hardy and prolific, 
very tenacious of life, and are able to propagate 
themselves under the most unfavorable circum¬ 
stances, otherwise they would not be weeds. Most 
of our troublesome weeds are of foreign origin, the 
seeds being brought here by accident. Perhaps the 
largest part thus introduced have lived for a season 
and perished unnoticed, while the hardiest became 
naturalized. If the florist would bo satisfied with 
only the most hardy and prolific flowers, such as 
would take care of themselves, then he might pur¬ 
sue a careless system of planting and cultivation, 
aud mi his grounds with dandelions and poppies; 
but he wants the rare aud beautiful flowers of every 
land, as far as climate will permit, to adorn his gar¬ 
den. He must have those that flourish naturally in 
warmer climes, and under more genial skies, and to 
do so, care and skill is required, aud a different sys¬ 
tem of culture than is necessary for the propagation 


on Foreign Grapes. 

Afternoon Exercises—Essays on small Fruits, Strawberries 
and Eliickbtmrics. 

II. M. Kidder. Evanston on Strawberries. 

It Shaw Tieniont. on Strawberries 

Cbaa Menitt, Battle Ore vie Mi<ih . It lurk berries 

A. t*. Crosby, Centralia, on Blackberries. 

Earning Exercise,-Essays on small Emits, Raspberries, dec. 

!: lm " Keiiti’eott, Sandoval, on small Fruit* of Eirynt 
It M. Kidder, on Rv*pberrie*. sjc • 

C II. Roaenstu-l. on Raspberries, 

J Asa iveniucott, Cbii ago, Ornamental Fruit Trees. 
Question for discus-inn on the second day p. m.: 

Resolved, That this Sucmiy disprove* the extensive cultiat- 
Uoi. ot troll lor u,v purpose of manufacturing stimulate *r 
intoxicating drinks, 6 ° 

third day. 

Homing Exercises— Essw* on small Fruits. 

Cbas Hamilton. Henry, on Go We berries. 

J. T. Muff). Dixon, Currants. 

Jas Wakcmao, C..tt««e Hill, on Cherries. 

C. H. KoseusticI, Frey port, on Plum*, Piunesand Cherries. 

Afternoon Exermses—Essays on Evergreens, <£c. 

S Edwards, LaMuttle. on Evergreens. 

M l- Dunlap, Champaign, on Screen*, Ac. 

O. K. Overman, on Landscape Gardenin'*. 

C 1 Chase, Chicago, Beautify ing otir Homes. 

Election ot Officer*. 

Evnvng Exercises—Hisctllgwons Essays. 

J. Pertain, Hope, Kitchen and Market Gardening. 

G. W. Miniep. Mackinaw, Forest Trees. 

Dr. Geo. Uasltvli, Fruits of Michigan. 

VO ORTH DAY. 

Homing Exercises—Hi: o-Uaneous Essays. 

J. A. Warder Cincdnnati. optional. 

R. D Walsh, Bock Island. Entomology. 

P. R. Hoy, Racine, Wia., optional. 

The essays and addresses will be followed by discussions on 
the topic* treated of. 

Evening— \ Social re-union. 

The oitiaens of Bloomington, with their nstial liberality of- 
terto the member* the hospitalities of their home* 

By order of the President, 

C. T Chaws, Cor. Secretary. 

There are thousands of Rural reader* in the West who 
will read the above programme. They are respectfully urged 
or he present at thin meeting The programme alone ou a ht 
to he Hufflelciita'tiaction , hut with ti l( . e-r-uysa. suggestion* 
the discus-don* will lie animated and nmhtsbb— .....I -- 1 


Baked Beans.— Few people know the luxuryof 
baked beans, simply because few cooks properly 
prepare them. Beans, generally, are not cooked 
halt long enough. This is a sure method:—Two 
quarts of while beans, two pounds of salt pork, and 
one spoonful of molasses. Pick the beaus, wash 
a gallon of boiling hot soft water, 
overnight; in the morning, put 


them, and add 
Let them soak ia it 
them in tiesh water, and boil gently till tbe skin is 
very tender and about to break, adding a teaspoon¬ 
ful of saleratus; take them up dry, put them in jour 
dish, stir in the molasses: gash the pork and put it 
in the dish, so as to have tbe beans cover all but the 
upper surface; turn in boiling water till the topis 
just covered; bake them with a steady fire, four or 
live hours; watch them and add more wafer from 
time to time as it dries away —Ilumehold Journal. 

Curds and \V he v. —Infuse a piece of rennet in a 
little boiling water, as for making cheese; let it 
stand au hour or two; then put a table-spoonful to 
three pints of new milk warmed. Cover with a 
cloth, and leave until the curd is (hick. Frees out 
and use tho whey, or sweeten and use both whey 
and curd. This makes a vei 7 nice dessert for 
dinner. 

Bread I’udding.— Fill a four quai’t pan half full 
of light bread, crumbled fine; add milk so as to 
nearly fill the pan; let it soak for two hours; then 
add two thirds of a cup of sugar, two eggs, two 
spoonfuls of sweet cream, a tea-spoonful of salt, 
half a nutmeg. Bake three fourths of an hour. 


outside influences, were permitted to come between 
him and bis business. Not even failing health could 
dampen the ardor which characterized his whole 
life. The nurserymen of Ameriea-tbe earnest men 
among them who love their profession—will cherish 
the memory of Mr. Reid as one who in his time 
contributed largely to the honor and interest of his 
profession—they will hold him np os a noble exam 
pie for those who are to follow, 

Mr. Reid'3 business aud social relations with his 
brethren in the trade were of the most agreeable 
kind. Wherever he went among them he was wel¬ 
comed as a friend and brother. At home, no man 
could be more courteous to straugers who visited 
his grounds, nor more kindly cordial and hospitable 
to his friends. His heart was warm, generous and 
sympathizing. In society he discharged his various 
duties with scrupulous fidelity, deserving and re¬ 
ceiving Ihe respect and esteem of his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Reid lost his wife several years ago, and 













[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker-] 

THE OLD SPRING. 

Do you remember it, Nellie? The old spring 
at the foot of the hill, that bubbled np clear as 
crystal from its home among the rocks, and went, 
tinkling away over the shining pebbles m a merry 
little rivulet? Do you remember how the azure- 
eyed violets nodded their gracelul heads over the 
sparkling water, and the yellow king-cups stood 
tiptoe ou the mossy 
golden goblets from its clear, i 
the grass-grown foot-path that w 
hill and through the orchurd in 

terminated at t- 

from the o'. 

that shaded it? And, Nellie 


Economy is as much a gift ot birth as the poetic 
gift, or any other element of genius. Some men are 
naturally managers. It is scarcely a matter of 
thought, but rathor of instinct. From their child¬ 
hood, we see tracer of this disposition with many 
happy persons. It only takes a larger field of ac¬ 
tion as they grow np. But the quality itself begins 
with their life and ends only with their death. 
Where one is blessed with good sense, and fair 
opportunities, this spirit of Economy is one of the 
most beneficial of ail secular gifts, and takes high 
rank among the minor virtues. It is by this myste¬ 
rious power (to us always and everywhere pro¬ 
foundly mysterious!) that the loaf is multiplied, 
that using does not waste, that little becomes much, 
that scattered fragments grow to unity, and that out 
of nothing or next to uothing. comes the miracle of 
something! Economy is not merely saving, still 
less, parsimony. It is foresight and arrangement. It 
is insight and combination. It is a subtle philoso¬ 
phy of tilings by which new uses, new compositions 
are discovered 


BY EMILY .1. ADAMS. 


HY FLORENCE I'KRCY 


Father, tins solemn night-time brooding o’er rae 
Hath stirred my soul 0 : deeper thoughts of thee, 

And in thine own great temple to adore thee 
On bended knee. 

Alone a suppliant worshiper and lowly 
I to thy presence come, hut in thy sight 
Abashed I stand ; what offering have I holy 
For thee to-night? 

None, righteous Father, naught save heart unworthy 
That hath been n and'ring from thee all this day ; 

I, trembling, lay the sacrifice before thee, 

Turn not away. 

The gift is proffered in all fear arid meekness ; 

Accept it. Lord, alUinugri so low and mean, 

And give me strength am! courage for my weakness, 
And make mo clean. 

That I may walk upright and pure in spirit; 

When prospered, humbled ; patient thro’ all ill; 

Be of eaeli precious gift that I inherit 
A portion still. 

Grant to me, Lord, with heart to bless the giver, 

A voice forever ready to proclaim 
Thy praise, and eye that is accustomed ever 
To read thy namo 

In every blade of grass or humble flower 
That every hour I crush beneath my tread, 

Or solemn glories that the migdnight hour 
TIangs o’er my head ; 

An ear to hear in every sound that reaches 
In calm or storm from every stream and shore ; 

A voice sublimely solemn that still teaches 
Me to adore. 

And O, for those I love my Lord, my Savior ! 

To night lift 1 my voice nnto thy throne, 

Nor ask thee tokens of thy blessed favor 
For me alone. 

Bless, bless us ail; lead safe thro' Death's dark portal, 
O'er the cold river guide to that bright shore 
Where we shall dwell redeemed and crowned immortal 
For evermore. [Ladies’ lieposilory. 


Beside the toilsome way, 

Lonely and dark, by fruits and flowers unblcst, 
Which my worn feet tread sadly day by day, 

Longing in vain for rest, 

An aiigcl softly walks, 

With pale sweet face, and eyes cast meekly down, 
The while from withered leaves and flowerless stalks 
She weaves my fitting crown. 

A sweet and patient grace, 

A look of firm endurance, true and tried, 

Of suffering meekly borne, rests on her face 
So pure—so glorified. 

And wheu my fainting heart 
Desponds and murmurs at its adverse fate, 

Then quietly the angel's bright lips part, 

Murmuring softly, “ Wait. 

“ Patience!" she sweetly saith.— 

11 The Father's mercies never come too late ; 

Gird thee with path nt strength and trusting faith. 
And firm endurance—wait!" 

Angel, behold, I wait. 

Wearing the thorny crown through all life's hours,— 
Wait till thy hand shall ope the eternal gate, 

A nd change the thorns to flowers! 


Ring, ting ! 1 wish 1 were a pranrw- 
A bright yellow primrose, blooming in the spring! 
The stooping houghs above me, 

The wandering bee to love me, 

The fern and moss to creep across, 

And the elm-tree for our king 1 

Nay, stay ! I wish I were an elm-tree— 

A great lofty elm-tree, with green leaves gay! 

The wind would set them dancing, 

The sun and moonshine glance in, 

And birds would house among the boughs, 

And sweetly sing! 

Oh, no! I wish I were a robtn- 
A robin o. a i >c wren, everywhere to go, 

Through forest, field, or garden, 

And ask no leave or pardon, 

Till winter comes, with icy thumbs, 

To ruffle up our wing I 

Well, tell I Where should I fly to ? 

Where go to sleep in the daik wood or doll ? 

Before a day was over, 

Home must come the rover 
For mother’s kiss, sweeter this 
Than any othor thing. [AUmgham. 


banks, waiting to fill iheir 
cool depths? And 
ound round the 
the valley, till it 
the little rustic gate that peeped out 
’erhanging boughs of the golden willow 
• s, do you remember 

how we fashioned emerald drinking cups from the 
|,road leaves of t he Paw Paw, and filled them at the 
old spring? llow sweet and pure were its waters, 
and bow we laughed as we saw our childish laces 
reflected from its crystal depths. There, too. was 
the old tree where we carved our names. Ah! 
Nellie, we were gladsome children then, our 
brows unshaded by the dreary shadows of the weary 
world. Do you mind the bright airy castles we 
used to build as we sat on the grassy bank beside 
that old spring? How sweet the dreaming—how 
dreary the reality! 

Nellie, they tell me that the old spring is 
unchanged—its waters arc as sweet and clear as in 
other days. The early violets still waft their per¬ 
fumed breath over the rippling brooklet, and the 
rustic gale still stands beneath the willow boughs. 
But where is the happy, childish face that was mir¬ 
rored ou the surface of the bubbling spring? Gone 

_gone forever—and in its place a pale, thiu lace, 

grown old, not with years, but with heart-throbs; 
eye, 3 that have grown dim with unshed tears. 
Homeless! Motherless! 0! Nellie, Nellie, do 
you wonder that 1 long to lold my hands and lie 
down Lo slumber? Homeless, Motherless! O! tor 
a draught from the old spring to cool my levered 
lips and bathe my aching brow. The shadows 
deepen, the hot tears blind my eyes. Homeless! 
Motherless! But, 1 will not repine. A little longer, 
only a little longer, and I shall be homeless no 
more. My mother’s arms shall enfold me, and I 
ehull drink of the living water, more precious by 


It causes inert things, to labor, use¬ 
less things to ^erve necessities, perishing things to 
renew their vigor, and all things to exert themselves 
for human comiort. Economy is generalship in 
little things. 

Here is my worthy friend Plutus, who has amassed 
much money, who lives in no inconsiderable stale, 
is ostentatious in his furnishings, hospitable as good- 
natured vanity prompts, and profuse upon occasion. 
And yet, no man enters his dwelling without a 
6 onse of furniture-suffocation. There is everywhere 
an impression of superfluity. The whole appearance 
of bishousbold is not that of affluence, but of need¬ 
lessness, and wastefulness, life table is overloaded. 
One feels in hdis ining room as if in a parlor-mar¬ 
ket, and in his saloons as if in a museum. 

Close by him lives a neighbor, who rents his 
house, the whole of which might bo swallowed up 
in one story of the ambitious mansion alluded to, 
who is not rich, but lives upon a moderate salary. 
But. all the wealth in the city could not furnish his 
house so admirably as he did ny one single act,, 
when he married the woman, now his wife, whose 
taste, exquisite economy and pweet decorum, spread 
out before him every day that fairest domestic 
panorama—household economy! Her single loaf 
is almost luminous. She buys where others buy. 
And yet, on her table, butter is no longer vulgar 
butter, but must have come from fairy herds, pas 
fared on fragrant grasses, of celestial pastures. The 
simple tea-tray, bearing inexpensive, delf, outshines 
all the gold and silver tea service of her neighbor. 
And yet there is no credit due her. It costs her 
neither pains nor thought. 11 happens so. Every¬ 
thing she touches happens right. Even the babe in 
the cradle 5# exquisitely economical. There is just 
enough of it, not a whit superfluous, fs it her gift 
to evoke beauty, fitness, symmetry and order from 
all things? A single flower lights up her room more 
than a wall full of pictures some other houses. Is 
it strange that her husband thinks that old bachelors 
must be fools? Why should be not? What is his 
but joy? Only in joy fulness is there no economy in 
this household. Of that there is legal abundance, 
and lavish profusion. His mornings come glorious. 


AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker J 
THE! DUTY OF THE HOUR- 

The war is what I want to talk to Rural readerR 
about I want to tell the young men, and the old 
men, too, not lo disgrace their manhood by trying 
to evade the draft; aud I want to tell the sisters and 
wives of those who are taken to Serve their coun¬ 
try, not to disgrace themselves by urging a father 
or brother to stay here idly when their presence is 
bo much more needed in auother direction, and that 
one in which duty calls. I do not deny that they 
are needed here, to a certain extent, but those homes 
which are now made desolate by the absence o! our 
Joved ones, would be made still more so if no 
attempt were made to arrest the ravages ot the toe 
on our borders. You would suffer equally with 
others if they were allowed to come here, and it is 
their duty to go now, as it is j r ours to do all in your 
nnwer to aid aud assist them. There is no sense in 


AID FOR SICK 

TnE following letters from Washington to the 
Rochester Volunteers 1 Aid Society, and the com¬ 
ments of Ihe Secretary of the Society, though re I er¬ 
ring to a local effort, will be read with interest by 
all our readers interested in meeting the wants and 
relieving the sufferings of tlm sick and wounded 
Soldiers of the Union Army. And those engaged 
in preparing articles for the hospitals, and clothing 
for volunteers from their own localities, (as we trust 
thousands of Rural readers are,) will derive useful 
hints by perusing the letters and remarks: 

Washington, 1). C., Oct 23d, 1802. 

Your boxes have arrived. Every thing came 
nicely. Y r ou must have had an experienced pucker. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE MIND. 


Shirley Clair. 


Who can comprehend the mind?—the thinking, 
reasoning, loving, willing, spiritual, immortal part 
of man?—that pari which shall live long after its 
frail casket shall have mol dared back to dust, and 
the earth itself been wrapt in Humes? Without the 
mind, man would be one of the least of living crea¬ 
tures; but with it, he is ‘‘the noblest work of God 
in this lower world." By the aid of that, he has 
been able to search out the wonders of the globe we 
tread on; lo make the winds, the waters, and the 
lightning, the messengers of bis will; and, while 
the body is still confined to this mundane sphere, to 
soar away into the boundless regions of space, and 
discern the magnitude, density and motion of yon 
twinkling worlds. 

It has been truly said, that ‘'the human mind can 
comprehend almost everything except itself.'' It 
can philosophize on the mechanism of our owu 
world and tar distant worlds; but when it turns its 
researches within itself, it is lost in the boundless 
depths of its own infinitude. It can trace the paths 
ot hundreds of worlds, as they move on nothing in 
their prescribed courses: but is bewildered in try¬ 
ing to follow the mazy labyrinths of its own jour- 
It can measure the magnitude of suns 


WHAT IS A LADY P 

A great deal of argument is going the rouuds 
respecting the title of lady and the name of woman. 
The expression “Lady "is so much abused, that I 
infinitely prefer the sweet, unpretending title of 
woman. If we could hut silt the chaff from the 
wheat, abrogate all the eeli-styled “ladies, there 
could be no objecting to the title; but ministers of 
grace defend ns from some ladies of the present 
day. who do not even know why a woman Bhould 
be so called. A lady must possess perfect refine¬ 
ment and intelligence. She must be gracious, affa¬ 
ble, and hospitable, without the slightest degree of 
fussiness. She must be a Christian, mild, gentle, 
and charitable, unostentatious, and doing good by 
stealth. She must he deaf to scandal and gossip. 
She must possess discrimination, knowledge of 
human nature, mid tact sufficient to avoid offending 
one's weak points, steering wide of all subjects 
which may be disagreeable to any one. She must 
look upon personal cleanliness and freshness of 
attire as next to uodliness. Her dress must be in 


neymgs. 

and planets, but can invout nothing capable of 
defining its own vastness. It can trace on glowing 
canvass the beauly of face and figure; but what pen 
or pencil can describe the grandeur of a sold made 
perfect in the “ beauty of holiness,” as it rises in the 
glory of its majesty, to hold communion with the 
great Fountain Soul of all souls? 

The very existence of a thing so wonderful shows 
plainly that it must have had a Creator, and that 
that Creator must have been vastly superior to the 
human mind—for the maker must always exceed 
the thing made. We talk of the wonders emanating 
from the baud of the artist; and yet they are hut 
feeble miniatures of the great mind that designed 
them. And how infinitely great must be the Being 
that could form that mind—that wonderful, myste¬ 
rious thing, which in the vividness of its imagina¬ 
tion could conceive that, noble work, and by the 
power of its will could make the members ot the 
body move in perfect subjection to it, and transfer 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


The man who can say “my country is the world, 
my countrymen all mankind,” is the representative 
man of this age and country. He goes forth into 
the world, and meeting strangers, lookB into the 
“soul's windows” to find if there be redeeming 
traits. Ho is gracious and hospitable to the stran¬ 
ger; he recognizes in him a brother. 
open-L. 
man is 
neighborhood. 


Generous 

hearteduesa is admired by all men. and such a 
known and respected in his immediate 
1 . He is the leading man there, be¬ 
cause he is williug to sacrifice for the good of his 
neighbors. He is known and respected abroad, for 
a people, no matter how blinded by self, choose just 
such men to represent them. They know that his 
mind is comprehensive, ana can grasp the great 
questions of State or National policy, and they 
appoint him to govern them. Such men are the 
Washingtons, the Jeffersons of their country. 
Contrast with such men the man of one idea, the 
tight-fisted, grim-visaged sharper, the “pinch-six¬ 
pence” man, who looks upon everybody as a rogue. 
The man who is ungracious to strangers, who can 
find no redeeming trails in human character, such a 
man is unknown and nnhonored in this world, and 
unmistakably lostin the next. For who would wish 
to keep a miser or a misanthropist on the other side 
of death. 

Taken even in a selfish sense, generous, open- 
hearted public spirit pays; pays in dollars and 
cents; pays in happiness here; pays after death. 
Then throw off this iron despotism of the almighty 
dollar, ye who are tortured in its inquisition, and 
resolve to live for the good of humanity. This 
done, a downy pillow awaits your weary head, 

from earth to heaven; 


WOMEN TOO CREDULOUS 


how many more he has inveigled into a similar 
snare in other places may be left to the imagination. 
He was poor, not. well dressed, not good looking, 
and possessed of but smalt powers of conversation; 
and still be made love triumphantly wherever he 
went to some fair creature, and won her heart and 
baud only to leave her in a melancholy dilemma 
shortly afterwards. Can it be that they so fear the 
idea of the position of an “ old maid,” that they 
gT»‘<p at the chance of acquiring a husband, without 
paSing to estimate his worth or study his charac¬ 
ter? Whatever maybe the reason that women so 
readily become the dupes of designing men, it is 
palpable that very little^ tins are taken by many of 
them to ascertain who aud what a suitor is, when he 
applies for a lady's hand. It rarely, indeed, happens 
that a stranger in a town is incapable of supplying, 
when asked, some reliable evidence of his antece¬ 
dents; and who has a better right to demand the 
production of such evidence, than a woman who is 
on the eve of entrusting to his care her whole 
future? She neglects her duty to herself, to her 
friends, to her reputation, il she fails to secure some 
proof of his sincerity in his representations; and his 
object must be a sinister one if he takes offence at 
such a scrutiny, or attempts to throw obstacles in 
the way of an arrival, on her part, at a complete 
knowledge of his position and prospects. 


Poverty. —Bulwer says that poverty is only an 
idea, in nine cases out of ten. Some men with ten 
thousand dollars a year suffer more for want of 
means than others with three hundred. The rea¬ 
son is, the richer man has artificial wants. His in¬ 
come is ten thousand dollars, and by habit he 
spends twelve or fifteen thousand, and he suffers 
enough from being dunned for unpaid debts to kill 
a sensitive man. A man who earns a dollar a day 
and does not run in debt, is the happiest of the two. 
Very few people who have never been rich will be¬ 
lieve this, but it is true as God's word. There are 
people, of course, who are wealthy, and enjoy their 
wealth’ but there are thousands, with princely in¬ 
comes, who never know a moment’s peace, because 
they live above their means. There is really more 
happiness in the world among working people than 
those who are called rich. 


Extract from a sermon, on Proverbs, chapter 76, 
verse 10, by Rev. Hugh Blair, D. D., a Scotch cler¬ 
gyman, of the last century: 

While the wrath of man thus praises God by the 
advantages which it is made to bring to good men 
as individuals, the Divine hand is equally apparent 
in the similar effects which it is appointed to pro¬ 
duce to nations and societies. When wars and com¬ 
motions shake the earth, when factions rage, and 
Internecine divisions embroil kingdoms that before 
w*™ fbmrisbiner. Providence seems, at first view, to 


a heart of stone would be moved to see all tbau'tro 
saw there in one hour. Mrs. M. says send second 
hand flannel shirts, and keep the new ones your¬ 
selves. ft is not too late to make catsup or to dry 
fruit, where such an abundance prevails as in West¬ 
ern New York. Respectfully, 

Julia A. Wilbur. 


when you wing your way 
this neglected,- 


amou; 


every patriotic heart—the kind provision of deli¬ 
cacies and comforts, for our wounded, sick and 
Buffering soldiers. We would solicit, both from city 
and country, such articles of food and clothing as 
are most needed by invalids. Half-worn shirts and 
drawers, especially of flannel, are much called for. 
Boiled cider, apple sauce, pickles, dried fruits and 
fresh butter would be very acceptable. Contribu¬ 
tions may be left at Mrs. Bellows’, corner of South 
Washington and Spring streets, Rochester. 

Caroline Mann, Secy. 

Rochester, Nov. T, 1802. 


Inward Life. — The age is splendid in its exter¬ 
nalities. We have the most gorgeous upholstery of 
civilization that has ever been woven since the 
world was made, the most splendid implements, 
the mest gorgeous vehicles; but I do not think we 
have as true an inward life,as correct a conscience, as 
deep aud thoughtful a heart as men of other ages 


human passions; yet, from the midst of this confu¬ 
sion, order is often made to spring, and from these 
mischiefs lasting advantages to arise. By such con¬ 
vulsions nations are aroused from that dangerous 
lethargy into which flowing wealth, long peace, and 
growing effeminacy ot manners had sunk them. 
They are awakened to discern their true interests, 
and taught to take proper measures for security and 
defense against all their foes. Inveterate prejudices 
are corrected, and latent sources of danger are dis¬ 
covered; public spirit is called forth, and larger 
views of national happiness are formed: the cor¬ 
ruptions to which every government is liable are 


garrulous over the incidents of the battle. T he 
most of these gallant fellows are in the Alexandria 
hospitals, though some are at Falls Church. One 
mau in an Alexandria hospital, who had lost an arm 
was the happiest fellow, the night he was brought 
in, that I ever saw. 

u You are in good spirits for a wounded man !” 
said a stranger to him. 

He looked up from his cot with a smiting, happy 
face, and replied 


have had: and one of the great things we need is, to 
counterbalance this external tendency by coming 
back a little to the inward. And not only this, but 
we must remember that if we are living in the out¬ 
ward entirely, if externalities completely absorb us, 
we are losing the real resort of all life.— E.. H. 
Chapin. 

Very well Put— Some one writes both grace¬ 
fully and forcibly: “I would be glad to see more 
parents understand that when they spend money 
judiciously to improve and adorn tho house, and 


The Deserted Room. —Few things are calcu¬ 
lated to make a more painful impression than the 
view of empty rooms, once containing within their 
walls so much of the warmth, and light, and joy of 
life. There is a voice in their silence, ever pro¬ 
claiming the mutability of human things ; the dull 
ashes in the cheerless grate are emblematical of the 
decaying embers aforetime brightly burning in 
bosoms now changed and cold ; the remnants of a 
string which lie about the floors, are types ot the 
broken fibers whch once bound some lend heart to a 
Cherished object, severed now, but still refusing to 
quit their hold. It is nothing to tell us that “ the 
change is for the better,” that “ they were glad to 
leave,” that “ they would be much better off when 
they are gone,”—but who has not felt the fallacious 
character of such comfort, in the bitterness of a 
parting hour? 


Crinoline among the Orientals.— The French 
papers publish acconnts of the expedition of M. 
Lambert to Madagascar. Its object being prima¬ 
rily the spread of civilization and toleration, the 
envoy took out. for the princesses of that island an 
abundant stock of crimson robes, having skirts 
resplendent with embroidery, sent by her imperial 
Majesty. But the object, of universal interest 
among the fair was the expanding crinoline, which 
took everything else down, the only question being 
whether it should be worn above or beneath the 
dress. A French officer says that one of Radama’s 
daughters decided on wearing the “cage" cm the 
outside, and probably that will be the fashion in 
Madagascar. 


I have saved 

my life, and' now 1 have got something to show to 
my family as long as I live. My children won’t be 
a.hamed to have it known that I lost that arm fight¬ 
ing lor my country. No, sir ! I doubt if now 1 
would have that arm put on again. My grandfather 
lost a leg in the Revolutionary War. Our family 
boasted of that for near a hundred years. It was 
about time that somebody else did something for the 
family. The old story was getting to be a little too 


old; and now, sir, you see that I am the hero of the 
family.” 

There was patriotism, pride of character and phi¬ 
losophy from a common soldier. 






Decease of two Able Federal Generals. 

Tub latest intelligence from the “Department 
of the South,” is ot a melancholy character, inas¬ 
much as it brings to our knowledge the loss of one 
of our ablest military men—Major-General 0. M. 
Mitchell, who expired at Beaufort, S. C., at half- 
past six o'clock on the evening ot Thursday, Oct. 
30th. A malignant fever, which for the previous 
ten days, had prevailed almost with the fury of a 
scourge, ended his life after four days of illness. 

On the 25th ult., Gen. Mitchell removed with his 
personal staff to Beaufort. Lieut-Col. W. I', i’ren- 
tice, Capt. F. A. Mitchell, Capt, J. 0. Williams and 
Capt E. \Y. Mitchell, all of the General’s military 
household, were at that time seriously ill, and it 
was for their improvement that the change of air 
and locality was made. Gen. Mitchell, at that date, 
was apparently as well as ever, but on the Monday 
following he was stricken with the fever. Nothing 
serious was apprehended in his case until Wed¬ 
nesday night, when he seemed to realize that ho 
was sinking and beyond recovery. With this im¬ 
pression ho seut for the Rev. Dr. Strickland, chap¬ 
lain of the Forty-eighth New York Volunteers, 
whom he desired to attend him in his last moments; 
and to M»j. Birch, his aid-de-camp, he dictated the 
disposition of his property. Almost to tho moment 
of his death he retained possession of his faculties, 
looking forward to his release with all tho calm¬ 
ness and fortitude which the Christian faith can 
lend. His last words were, “I am ready to go;” 
and, when he was no longer able to speak, be 
pointed triumphantly towards heaven, and, smil¬ 
ing, breathed liis last. As we have already given 
a full biographical sketch, together with a portrait 
of the General, (see Rural of July 12th, present 
volume.) we now publish but an epitome of his 
life and limes: 

General Ormsby McKnight Mitchell was born in 
Union Co., Ky., August 23, 1810. On graduating 
at West Point, in 1320, he was made acting-assist¬ 
ant professor of mathematics, which post he held 
for two years. From 1832 to 1843 he was counselor 
at law at Cincinnati, Ohio; from 1834 to 18-14 pro¬ 
fessor of idatheniatica, philosophy, and astronomy 
at Cincinnati College; in 1836 and '37 we lind him 
chief engineer of the Little Miami Railroad; and 
in PHI he was a member of the hoard ot visitors 
of the Military Academy. In 1845, at tho close of 
a course of lectures on astronomy in Cincinnati, he 
proposed the establishment of an observatory in 
that, place; and the proposition having been carried 
out, mainly by his own exertions, he became direc- 
In 1853 be was made director 


others, to make a proper and judicious selection 
of books to be used in our public schools; it they 
will but do this, I venture the assertion that we 
shall hear no more of the boreisin of traveling 
school book agents, while the interests will be 
greatly enhanced by so doing. 

“Jopas” has commenced the good work in Ohio, 
and I trust there will rise up others, Jopas like, not 
only in the Buckeye State, but also in every school 
district in the Union, and all will be well. Teachers 
be independent! don't be brow beaten or coaxed, try 
book agents or oflicials, into an exchange of text¬ 
books, and you will receive the thanks of an appre¬ 
ciating public. Jopas has set a ball in motion 
which should not be stopped until thi3 evil is also 
stopped. Senex. 

Monroe County, N. Y., Nov., 1862, 


tilt flint: 


INCREASE OP THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
ABOUT SCHOOL BOOKS, AGENTS, &c, 


The Bourse Gazette of St. Petersburg, has the 
following remarks on the progressive increase of 
the Russian Km pi re: 

In tho time of John III, that is to say, in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, it. only occupied 
a surface of 18,000 square miles. In the reign of 
Alexis Michailovich. in 1650, its extent had already 
reached 237.000; under that of Peter tho Great, 
280,000; under Catharine II, 335,000; and under the 
present reign, 302 000 miles. Tho result is that the 
most considerable increase took place under Peter 
the Great and Catharine. The former conquered a 
part of Finland, the Daghestan, and some other 
Caucasian provinces, and the country of the Ivir- 
ghises, and also annexed to the Empire Kamts- 
ohatka and some islands in the Pacific ocean. The 
western province, Courtland, the rest of Finland, 
the Crimea, a part of Bessarabia, and some other 
Caucasian provinces, and Georgia, were subjected 
to the scepter of the Czarina. Tho country of the 
Amour, an extent of 0.200 square miles, has been 
annexed under the present reign. The surrender of 
Sohamyl pacified some provinces which may conse¬ 
quently be considered as having been added to the 
Russian territory. The population of the Empire 
has increased in an equal proportion. In 1792 it 
was fourteen millions; in 1803, thirty-six millions; 
in 1820, fifty millions, and at present it amounts to 
sixty-five millions. 


nal Epistle,” and signed “ Jopas ” Of all the nuis- 
an es that ever pervaded a community, that of 
school book agency is the worst, and one which 
should not, lie tolerated by auy Bchool trustee, com¬ 
missioner, teacher, or superintendent On the an i 
val of one of these agents into a district the cold 
shoulder should be turned to them at once, and be 
fore they have a dunce to introduce their works. It 
i 3 a duty the teacher, trustee, commissioner. &c., owe 
the patrons of our public schools, and the school 
itself, to discountenance the frequent aud constant 
change, and introduction of new books into the 
school-room — many of which are well printed and 
highly illustrated with engravings, but whose read¬ 
ing matter is no improvement on, but far inferior to 
the hooks in use. 

Beware then of the wily school book agent, it 
you would preserve your district school inviolate, 
which should be- the first duty of the teacher, as 
well a the official and patron of a public or district 
school. Many of the book agents traversing the 
country arc old, superannuated teachers, andiiaving, 
while teaching, been bored and imposed upon by 
agents themselves, know well how to approach 
others. They first seek out some favorite teacher in 
a eity public school, solid Lis co-operation, anrl en¬ 
deavor to eulist him in behalf of the new books, by 
a bonus or otherwise. Then, on the recommend¬ 
ation of thifi teacher, he applies to the City Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction, requesting his 
co-operation also, and with a fee in hand , the 
superintendent introduces the new works (though 
he knows them to be far inferior to those in use.) to 
the notice of the “ Committee on Text-Books of the 
Board of Education.” This Committee is generally 
composed of persons who have no interest, person¬ 
ally. Jit our public schools—having no pupils attend¬ 
ing—leave the matter entirely in the hands of the 
superintendent, who proceeds at once to introduce 
the new books into the several schools, inrbreing 
an unjust and tyrannical (au>—which some Boards of 
Education have passed — Lhatil pupils do not. in 
a given period, (usually a very short time,) furnish 
themselves with said new books, they will be debar¬ 
red the privilege of attending a public (P) school,— 
institutions which the American people so much 
glory in. 

Thus it will he seen the work is accomplished — 
the agent is successful in the city, and proceeds to 
the districts armed with the recommendation of the 
City Superintendent, and the assurance that the 
books are to be used in tho Publio Schools of the 

City of-, and have been “ adopted by the Board 

of Education,” ho has no trouble in convincing the 
trustees or commissioner that his is just the book 
that should be used in that particular district. The 
consequence is the bate takes and the books are 
adopted, by the trustees or commissioner, without 
the consent or advice of the teacher, (who should 
be consulted,) thereby imposing an enormous tax 
upon the patrons of the schools, without benotiling 
pupils in the least, aud entailing upon the attention 
of the teacher a book or set of books which ho 
knows to be worthless, and injurious to the best in¬ 
terests of his school; but ilie edict has gone forth 
and he must submit to the dictum of the trustees or 
commissioner, as may be the case. 

I am cognizant of an instance where a City 


Timix's a bright and starry pennant 
Floating wide upon the air, 

With its lines of changeless beauty, 
Borrowed Iron! the rainbow fair ; 
*Tis our banner, our proud banner, 
The glorious emblem of the free ; 
"Tis tho life-boat of oar nation— 

’Tis the smile of Liberty! 


MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., NOVEMBER I 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


Scene* in Our Hospital*. 

Who shall describe, with “thought that breathe 
and words that burn,” in language that shall com¬ 
press a volume into a sentence, a sentence into a 
word, the agony of mind and body, which is the 
hourly boon of the hundreds in our hoppitals. Aged 
men and tender boys suffer alike. One youth, the 
very picture of’ manhood’s budding beauty, has lost, 
a foot or leg, and limps along upon his crutch. An¬ 
other, with bandaged breast and brow, remembers 
the fatal bravery which inspired him on the battle¬ 
field, and weeps involuntarily, as he never wept 
before, at the sweet thought of home aud mother. 
Ouo touching incident we hear of—one that will 
draw tears to every eye, and thrill each bosom with 
a pang. Several charitabl* ladies lately visited one 
of the military hospitals. Every refreshment that 
couhl be furnished they supplied. Ice cream was 
handed round, and the poor invalids eagerly par¬ 
took of it. In one corner of the room, however, the 
spoon and saucer had not been touched. On the 
bed, by the little table containing them, lay a young 
boy, his features pale, his eyelids drooping. A lady 
gently fanning his fair forehead, softly whispered 
“ the poor little fellow is asleep, we must not dis¬ 
turb him.” 

“ No, ma’am, I’m not asleep. 


HOW MIST IS GENERATED 


Tub production of mist is the subject of a note by 
the veteran Dr. John Davy (brother of Sir Hum¬ 
phrey) in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
The cause usually assigned for mist is tho access of 
cold air, and its admixture with warm air saturated, 
or nearly saturated with moisture, (such as that 
re-acting on the surface of large bodies of water,) 
and strikingly exemplified in our autumnal and 
whiter fogs, 'when the water, owing to the heat ab¬ 
sorbed during summer, is of higher temperature 
than the inflowing air. 

Dr. Davy, however, refers to another cause, not so 
much noticed, viz.:—a mild, moist air, coming in 
contact with a colder air, equally humid, resting on 
cold surfaces, whether of land or water, about the 
end of winter or beginning of spring. lie de¬ 
scribes mists, which he considers to have been thuB 
formed in the lake district of Cumberland. To a 
similar cause, also, he refers the phenomenon 
termed sweating, which is the precipitation of mois¬ 
ture on walls and flagged floors excluded from the 
influence ot fire. He also attributes to a warm 
south wind, succeeding a very cold north wind, the 
deposition of a large quantity of moisture in the 
gallery of a nobleman in Devonshire, and quotes 
the saying in Homer. “ Tho south wind wraps the 
mountain top in mist” 


tor of the institution 
of the Dudley Observatory at Albany, retaining at 
tho same time his connection with that at Cincin¬ 
nati. In September, 1861, Le was appointed Briga¬ 
dier-General of Volunteers, and a few days after 
leaving his home at Albany for duty his wile died. 
This blow seemed to render him perfectly indif¬ 
ferent to either life or death, and ho yielded up 
every energy to the war. His exploits and succes¬ 
ses in Alabama are well known. He had but. just 
commenced active operations in the department of 
South Carolina, when the fever carried him oil. 

Brigadier-General Israel B. Richardson, died 
at Sharpsbnrg, M<L, from wounds received at the 
battle of Antietam. Gen. Richardson was a native 
of Vermont. Ho was commissioned Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral on the 17tb of May, 1861. He was a graduate 
of West Point, class of 1841, and served in the army 
leaving it with the rank of Mujor a few years ago. 
At the battle of Bull Run he was Colonel of a Mich¬ 
igan regiment and acting Brigadier-General, and 
covered the retreat of the Federal army, and subse¬ 
quently preferred charges against Col. Dixon H. 
Miles for intoxication. He remained with the army 
during its re-organization under Gen. McClellan; 
accompanied it to the Peninsula; fought with valor, 
determination and .skill; followed the fortunes of 
Gen. MClellau into Maryland; fought at Antietam, 
where he commanded the extreme left of the main 
column, was wounded and died. 


he answered. It 
was a silvery voice, full of the sweetness of inno¬ 
cence and boyhood. 

“AVell, my little fellow,” continued the lady, as 
she nearer drew, “are you not fond of ice-cream?” 
“Very much so,” he replied. 

“Didn’t you see me place this on your little table?” 
reaching for the plate of cream. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, tremulously, “but I 
shut my eyes and cried to myself.” 

“Cried, my child? why, what made you cry, my 
dear?” 

“Oh, madam! if you will pull the quilt down a 
littlo, you will see.” 

The lady did so, and found that he had no arms ! 
Both of them ha had lost in battle. 

Poor little fellow! the sympathy ol silence and 
tears was all that could be bestowed upon his 
wounded spirit The remembrance of sister and 
brother, or lather and mother, of childish frolics and 
playmates loved of yore, was awakened to soothe 
the fancy of tho little sufferer, and to wreathe his 
young brow with the still tenderer beauty of resig- I 
nation to the will of God. 

Blind Job Parson3 op Baltimore.—A corres¬ 
pondent of the Boston Transcript, writing Irom the 
hospitals at Alexandria, relates the following anec¬ 
dote: 

Joe enliBted in the 1st Maryland regiment, and 
was plainly a “rough,” originally. As we passed 
along the hall we first saw him, crouched near an 
open window, lustily singing, “ Pm a hold soldier 
boyand observing the broad bandage over his 
eyes, I said, “What's your name, my good fellow ?” 
“Joe, sir,” he answered, “Joe Parsons.” 

“ And what is the matter with you ?” 

“ Blind, sir,—blind as a bat.” 

“In battle?" 

“Yes—at Antietam. Both eyes shot out atone 
clip.” 

Poor Joe was in the front, at Antietam creek; and 
1 a Minie ball had passed directly through his eyes, 

! across his face, destroying his sight forever. He was 
! hut twenty years old; but he was as happy as a 
1 lark! 

1 “ It is dreadful,” I said. 

“ I'm very thankful Pm alive, sir. It might ha’ 

‘ been worse, yer see,” he continued. And then he 
3 tolrl us his story. 

3 “I was hit,” he said, “ and it knocked me down. 

3 I lay there all night, and next day the fight was 
) renewed. 1 could stand the pain, yer see, but the 

9 balls was flyin’ all round, and I wanted to get away. 

I couldn’t see nothin', though. So 1 waited, and lis¬ 
tened; and at last I heard a feller groanin’ beyond 

n me. ‘ nello !’ says I. ‘ Hello, yourself,' says he. 
a ‘Who be yer?’ Fays I— ! a rebel?’ ‘You’re a Yan- 
i, kee,’ says he. ‘ So I am says I; * What’s the matter 
t. with you?’ ‘My leg’s smashed,’ says he. ‘Can't 
is yer walk?’ ‘No.’ ‘Can yer see?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well,’ 
r- says I,’ ‘you’re a rebel, but, will you do me a little 
u favor?’ ‘I will,’says he, ‘ ef I ken.’ Then 1 says, 
d ‘Well, ole butternut, I can’t see nothin.’ My 
le eyes is knocked out; but I ken walk. Come over 
le yere. Let’s git out o’ this. You p’int the way, an' 
:h I'll tote yer off the field, on my back.’ ‘ Bully for 
of you 1’ says he. Aud so we managed to git together. 

10 We shook s ands on it. I took a wink outer his can- 
id teen, and he got oil to my shoulders. I did the walkin’ 
ss for both, an’ he did the navigatin.’ An' ef he did’nt 


Singular Facts in Human Life.— The average 
length of human life is about28 years. One-quarter 
die previous to the age of 7; one-half before reach¬ 
ing 17. Only one of every 1,000 persons reaches 
100 years. Only six of every 100 reaches the age 
of 05, and not more than one in &00 lives to SO years 
of age. Of the whole population on the globe, it is 
estimated that 90,000 die every day; about 3,700 
every hour, and GO every minute, and 1 every 
second. These losses are more than counter-bal¬ 
anced by the number of births. The married are 
longer lived than the single. The average duration 
of life in all civilized countries is greater now than 
at any anterior period. M acanlay, the distinguished 
historian, states that in the year 1085—not an un¬ 
healthy year—the deaths in England were as one to 
20, but in 1850 one in 40. Dupui, a well known 
French writer, states that the average duration of 
life in France from 1776 to 1843 increased 52 days 
annually. The rate of mortality in 1781 was one in 
29, but in 1850 one in 40. The rich men live, on an 
average, 42 years, but the poor only 30 years .—Free 
Nation. 


Writers have often discussed the importance of 
correct habits of thought and have dwelt at length 
on methods of mental culture. While it would be 
unjust to decry the value of their labors, it may be 
asked of what use are they to persons who do not 
think? Every intelligent man must be conscious 
that there are many whose thinking is so extremely 
limited in its scope that they can scarcely be said to 
think at all. They are content to depend upon the 
thinking of others. Often they pay a heavy price 
for their folly. 

It iB the business of the educator to teach to think, 
as well as to teach how to think. This should be 
the one great object of his efforts. It is well for him 
to cause his pupils to acquire as many facts for 
future use as possible, and to give the memory its 
due share of culture, 


superintendent not only received a good bonus for 
being dishonest, in the introduction of books that he 
knew lobe worthless, but also secured a good situa- 
tionf b.-ing dishonest —thus fully illustrating the 
true old adage that “ there is honor among thieves.” 

The only way, in my opinion, to get rid of this 
evil is by exposing and bolding up to public ridi¬ 
cule. these intrigueing school book agents. There 
should be a perfect concert ot action between the 
teacher, trustees and commissioner upon this ques¬ 
tion of a change of text-books. Allow no agent 
inside of tbelBchool room to introduce his works,— 
allow no book to be introduced into your district, 
through the influence of traveling book agents, for 
ten to one you will be cheated even in an even ex¬ 
change ot text-books, which is frequently done. 

Another thing. There is nothing, as a general 
rule, to be gained to a school or district by a change 
of text-books—unless the new are in every respect 
superior to the old ones. .Patronsof schools, as well 
as trustees, commissioners, and superintendents, 
should give this matter their serious consideration. 
Let every teacher show his independence by dis¬ 
countenancing the too frequent change of books, 
though requested to do so by the trustees or commis¬ 
sioner, and appeal to the patrons of his school to 
sustain him—and he will be sustained. It is no easy 
matter for the patrons of our public schools to be 
taxed every three, six, or twelve months,— as the 
case may be,—twenty-five, titty or seventy-five cents 
each, tor new school books, to meet the whims of 
some “ text-book committee,” at the instigation or 
bonus of some book agent. 

The remarks of the editor of the Rural, iu this 
connection, are to the point, and worthy of attention. 
It is a truism, and will not bear contradiction or 
gainsaying, that editors too frequ jntly commend 
school books without knowing or seemingly oaring 
anything of the merits or demerits of the same, but 
puS them for the sake ot the pay ’.hey receive, or 
the good opinion of ihe publishers; or allow pub¬ 
lishers to write their own notice? and let them 
appear as editorials. This is a gr iwing evil, and 
should be discontinued by all editors who wish 
honestly to serve the public interest If editors 


But let it be constantly borne 
in mind that the facts learned in the school room 
bear but a small proportion to those acquired by 
observation and reading. A true education, will so 
develop the mental powers that they make a proper 
use of the knowledge thus gained. This result can 
only be reached by the cultivation of habits of 
thinking in the pupil. Not habits of thinking in 
this or that manner, but of continuous, earnest 
thought upon any subject that may be present till it 
is mastered. 


Mestai. Excitement.— Bad news weakens the 
action of the heart, oppresses the lungs, destroys 
the appetite, stops digestion, and partially suspends 
all the functions of the system. An emotion of 
shame flushes tho face; lear blanches it; and an 
instant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. Surprise 
spurs the pulse into a galfcp. Delirium infuses 
great energy. Volition commands, and hundreds 
of muscles spring to execute. Powerful emotion 
often kills the body at a stroke. Eminent speakers 
have died in the midst of an impassioned burst of 
eloquence, or when the deep emotion that produced 
it suddenly subside. Largrave, the young Parisian, 
died when he heard that the musical prize for which 
he had competed was adjudged to another. 


An Absentee.—A country school teacher, pre¬ 
paring for an exhibition of his school, selected a class 
of pupils, and wrote down the questions and answers 
to the questions which he would put to them on 
examination day. The day came, and so came the 
young hopefuls, all but one. The pupils took their 
places as had been arranged, and all went on glibly 
until the question came for the absentee, when the 
teacher asked: “In whom do you believe?” 
“ Napoleon Bonaparte." “ You believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church, do you not?” “No," said the 
pupil, amid roars of laughter, “ the boy who believes 
in the church hasn't come to school to day: he is 
home sick abed.” 


The Years’ Coinage in England— Seven mil¬ 
lions and a half of sovereigns and over a million of 
half-sovereigns were coined last year. Since 1S52, 
16,000,000 florins, 24.000.000 shillings and 20,000,000 
of sixpences have passed through the mint. During 
the same period, 47,000 silver two-penny pieces, 
80,000,000 silver pence, and a large quantity of sil¬ 
ver three-half-penny pieces were issued, the latter 
for circulation in Ceylon. The coinage of half-far- 
things ceased in 1856, when 913,000 were struck. 
The total value of all the pieces coined since 1852 
to the beginning of the present year is about £64,- 
000 , 000 . 


It is one of the gravest mistakes in the world to 
be looking for great opportunities. 
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_j\ lie ground, of which so much has been written, 
;3 only to find the rude bowers and rough sheds under 
ri, which the enemy had slept. So rapidly had we fol- 
lowed them, that they like ourselves, were worn 
j down for the want of rest. 

We soon learned that Rains was at Cross Hollows, 
*1 fifteen miles south, with lire thousand men; Shelby, 
near Huntsville, thirty miles southwest, with eight 
thousand, and Cooper on the way to Kansas, with 
five thousand cavalry and a battery of artillery. 
Gen. Schofield divided bia forces again, sending 
Gen. Blunt, with the Kansas troops, after Cooper, 
and with the remainder, started himself for Hunts¬ 
ville. 

We marched ull night, without food, and without 
refreshment of any kind. We marched twenty-four 
hours, and still our trains were behind. They were 
still in the gorges of the -mountain; some were 
broken down, and of some the mules had given out, 
exhausted for the want of food. The houses we 
came to were either deserted or without food. The 
Soldiers had eaten every crumb, and all, from the 
commanding general down to the lowest private, 
were sinking from exhaustion, Stray pigs, wher¬ 
ever found, were sacrificed to the hunger of the 
army; and still we were hungry. The general and 
staff, after many vain attempts, at length found a 
house where the good woman had meal—just meal, 
nothing else. We had mutton; so, dividing with 
our commander, he sat down to his meal, without 
tea. coffee, sugar or Ralf. 

Next morning, the 23d, our advance entered 
Huntsville, eight miles distant, drove out the rear 
guaid of the retreating foe, and took possession of 
the town. The ra cala had now fairly escaped. It 
was only a few miles to the mountain range that j 
divides the Arkansus River from the more level 
country in Southern Missouri, it was determined i 
to make another night march upon the force left at j 
Cross Hollows. Gen. Iferron now had the advance, i 
Totten was active, energetic as ever, and Schofield r 
was everywhere, cheering the men and inspiring .] 
them with confidence. But we were doomed to \ 
disappointment again, and now for the cause. 

The force sent out under Blunt, in a sonth- I 
westerly direction, overlook the enemy near Mays- o 
viile, and, after a sharp engagement of about one I 
hour, entirely defeated him, capturing his entire 
artillery, thirty or forty prisoners, and killing sev- t 
cral. The rebels were scattered iu all directions, h 
and the last heard of them they were running I 
towards Fort Smith in squads ol tens and hun¬ 
dreds, wholly demoralised and disheartened. ft 

The firing was heard by Rains nl Cross Hollows, a 
eighteen miles east, and, fearing a flank movement 
from that direction, at 10 o'clock at night, bag and n 
baggage, retreated to Fayetteville, eighteen miles d 
south. We arrived at. Mudtowu (appropriate name) 
the next day, having, in two days and two nights, A 
marched over seventy miles through a wild, moun¬ 
tainous country and over rough roads. This was n 
the same ground upon which seven hundred of the w 
enemy had encamped only the night before, so near si; 
that we captured their entire picket at one station. C 
Here we lay down without blankets, and, in many m 
cases, without coats, and slept. j J( 

I doubt if the history ol this war will record an co 
instance ol greater hardship endured by raw ca 
troops, or u more determined pursuit despite every br 
obstacle that might be thrown in their way, than is ca 
shown by the army of the frontier in this long chase 
after the enemy. This country is what it never was 
before, completely cleaned out. True, guerrillas 
will infest it, perhaps, but you must reflect (hat j| ( 
guerrillas infest St. Louis county. Gen. Schofield 1 , 
has displayed great spirit and wonderful energy in ,' h( 
this short campaign, and great confidence is felt in 
hia generalship. His campaign thus far has been 1(l< 
“ short, quick, and decisive,” and all the most hope- j as 
ful could expect 


The Army of Virginia. 

Outt telegraphic dispatches this (Monday) morn¬ 
ing bring the unexpected intelligence that Major- 
General McClellan lias been removed, and General 
Burnside appointed to his position. The dispatches 
read thus: 

“ Washington, Nov. 8 —Burnside is appointed in 
place of General McClellan. Hooker takes Burn¬ 
side's position. The removal of General McClellan 
caused great excitement here to-night.” 

‘‘.Sat,km. Vu. Saturday 12o'clock M.—The order 
relievii'ir Maj.-Gen. McClellan from ihe command 
of the l ot.omac, was received at Headquarters, at 
11 o'clock last night, it was entirely unexpected 
by all, and therefore everybody was taken by sur¬ 
prise on its receipt, The command was immediately 
turned ..vt-r to General Burnside. Gen. McClellan 
and staff will leave to-morrow for Trenton, where 
he was ordered to repurk The order was delivered 
to him by Gen. Buckingham in person. His last 
official act, was the issuing of an address to his sol¬ 
diers. in a few words, informing them that, the com¬ 
mand had devolved on Gen Burnside, aud taltiug 
an affectionate leave of them.” 

On the 3d inst, tho President received the follow¬ 
ing dispatch from A. B. Marcy, Chief of General 
McClellan’s staff: 

tiBAIKJOAUTKRS ARMY OS THE POTOMAC, ) 
Wheatland, Nov 2, $ P, M \ 

To Uis 1‘Jxaetlency the President ;— 1 have just re¬ 
ceived a dispatch lrout General McClellan, dated at 
Snicker a Gap. i V. M . Muting that he hat- full pos¬ 
session of the Gap. When Gen. Hancock arrived 
there, it was held hy the uneuiy’s cavalry, who were 
at. once driven out Py a column of Sjltju to (i 000 in¬ 
fantry. '1 he rebels advanced to letake it, but were 
dispersed by the lire of our rifled guris. The position 
is a strong one from the other side. It, is slid that 
Gens Jackson and A. P. Ilill are in the valley op 
posite. Gen. Pleasanton had driven the enemy’s 
cavalry several miles beyond Union at three o'clock 
this afternoon, exploding one of their caissons and 
capturing ten of their wounded left behind, 

A. B. Marcy, Chief of Staff’. 

The advance of the Army of the Potomac up the 
valley on the left side of the Blue Ridge is being 
pushed forward with all dispatch. Gen. Tleasanton 
occupied Upper viile on the 3d inst., alter a spirited 
engagement with the enemy for about four hours. 
We had none killed but several wounded. The 
rebels left three of their dead on tho field. 


ten, and five wounded. Among the enemy's dead was 
der a Captain. The Adjutant of a Virginia regiment 
fol- had a leg broken and is a prisoner, 
orn A dispatch on (he 6th says:—As the particulars of 
the fight yesterday at Barbour’s becomes known, 
ws, the more brilliant the victory is found to have been, 
by, The rebels were under command of Gen. Stuart, 
ght aud the Feder&ls under command of Gen. Pleasim- 
ilb ton. The final result Bhowr6 that the rebels left 36 
•ry. dead on the field, aud iheir wounded must have been 
ing numerous. Our loss was 5 killed and 10 wounded. 
,cr } The army corps of Gen. Reynolds took possession 
its- of Warrenton on the 7th. The place was occupied 
hy Col. Payne with about 400 men and 2 howitzers, 
mt Gen. Longstrcet's army corps had occupied Cul- 
•ur pepper Court House for several duys, but left town 
>re last Saturday, and it was gener ally reported that he 
■re would encamp on the hills south ol the town. Gen. 
ul, A. P. Hill's command was here Thursday, but re¬ 
ive treated upon the Federal advance, 
ho It is the general belief that Lee has succeeded in 
he eluding McClellan and that a large portion of Lee's 
lo, army is at Gordonsville. Gen. A. V. Hill's forces 
>r- and Stuart’s cavalry formed the rear guard of Lee, 
he and the former was at Chester Gap on Wednesday, 
id and Gen. Pleasanton had pushed Stuart to Flint 
a Hill. 

d, Our troops found 270 wounded rebels in the hos- 
th pital at W'atrenton. Great distress prevails here 

ut among the citizens for the necessaries of life. All 

stores are exhausted of supplies aud dosed up. 
d Cars are expected to arrive here to morrow. 
ir Lieut. Col. Blunt, of Longstreel's staff was cap- I, 
d' tured by Gen. Bayard on the 8th. Blunt is Provost 
H Marshal General in the rebel army and w as inspect- I 
4f ing bis pickets at the time of his capture. 

Leading secessionists are propheoying a great ! 
d battle hereabouts iu a few days. They represent, t 
lt Stonewall Jackson only ten miles ofr with 70,0(,0 
* men, and Lee is at Gordonsville in great force t 
rt They also say that there is but little doubt that I 
g Jackson is threatening to attack our forces at 
o Waterloo. j 

Gen. Pleasanton in a skirmish with Stuart, near i; 

- Little Washington on the 8th captured three pieces I. 
'• of artillery, also a captain and five privates and a 

s lieutenant. No loss lias been reported. [, 

B Bayard on the 8th occupied and now holds 

- the R. R. Bridge across the liappahaunock. The b 

, bridge is not injured. The bridge across the Broad ii 

t Run has been destroyed. v 

There Is nothing new up to this writing from the Y 
front at the Rappahannock. The weather is clear 
, and cold. v 

1 Advices from Sigel’s headquarters state that the 
rebel Gen. Hill’s forces are at Front Royal, moving ir 
i down the valloy. ,1 

A portion ol White’s rebel cavalry was taken at t,|] 
Aldie by our cavalry under Gen. Stahl. m 

An important reconnoissance from BoliYar sc 

Heights was made on the loth by Gen. Geary, sa 
with a large force of cavalry and 5600 infantry’ or 
surprising the rebels at Uodstown, occupying 
Charlestown, and pushing pn to near Berry viile la 
until the positions of the ipivel Generals IHR and pr 
Longstreet in (be vicinity of Frent Royal were dis- (ft 
covered, when the party returned to camp. They qj 
captured twelve prisoners, wounded several, and ha 
brought home fifteen horses and twenty head of sa 
cattle. I pp 

A dispatch just received from Warrenton, Va., v ‘‘ 
dated Nov. loth, gives the following particulars P» 
relative to the transfer of the command from thl 
McClellan to Burnside: 

. General McClellan was to have left yesterday for W< 
the north, lmt the transferring uf a command like fro 
this could not bo accomplished in a day. He was, is 
therefore, compelled to remain. At nine o'clock Vi 
last evening, all the officers belonging to headquar- J 
tors assembled at the General’s tent to bid him fare- elu 
well. The only toast given was by Gen. McClellan: ' 
“ The Army of the Potomac.” is £ 

General McClellan and staff, accompanied by fed 
Gen. Burnside, to day bade farewell to this army, rig 
visiting in succession the several army corps. As 3 
tlm General rode through Ihe ranks the torn and in 
tattered banners of’ the veteran regiments were vva 
dropped to greet him, while the thousands of sol- C 
diers gave vent in continuous rounds of upplanse to pea 
their feelings. The General and staff will leave by 'ior 
special train to-morrow for the north. the 

The following order was issued by General Bum- ,akl 
side on taking command of the Army: A 


had on board a valuable cargo of 106 tuns of mer¬ 
chandize, consisting of shoes, blankets, <fcc. 

Letters of marque and reprisal have been issued 
to a certain officer of a splendid vessel to sail soon 
from some Confederate port. The 2d officer is Col. 
Charles Carroll Hicks, who for several months past, 
has rendered efficient service to the Government. 

The Mercury says:—it is evident that Mobile, 
Charleston, aud probably Savannah, will soon be 
availed by the naval and land forces of the Lincoln 
Government. The loss of these cities would not 
touch the vital strength of the South, yet it would 
Inflict suffering and humiliation, which no sacrifice 
would be too great to prevent. Mobile can see in 
New OrleariB what, she has to expect. The occupa¬ 
tion of Mobile by the Federals would enable them 
to penetrate hundreds of miles into the interior of 
Alabama, and inflict immense damage upon private 
and public interests. Charleston is au especial 
object of malignity, and would probably be made to 
drink the bitterest cup of all, if she was to fall into 
Yankee hands. We hope every Southern city will 
permit itself to be converted into a-lies before sur¬ 
rendering to the Invaders. 

The Wilmington (N. C ) .Journal of October 28th, 
says the cumber of burials the previous day were 
five whites. Negroes were going off much more 
rapidly that) at the outset of the epidemic. The 
Weather is cool, and no signs of frost. 


proached a squad of Irish soldiers, who lay wound¬ 
ed. and wailing lor the surgeons ; as she came near 
she heard one of them with the strong brogue of his 
people, turn to the others near him and say, “Ah, 
boys, here comes one of the holy Mary’s to help us.” 
—Portland Press. 

Tub Base Surrender of Harper’s Ferry.— 
Gen. Wool closes a note denying some newspaper 
statements thus: 

Harper’* Ferry could have been defended by 10.- 

nlT D m L ncl),l J dir '' cl ' ,d Cto Miles surrendered 
J 1,200 The possession of the Maryland Heights hy 
ihe enemy did not. interfere with the defence of Har¬ 
per s. Ferry. Th*-y had no gur.s on the Heights ihat 
could d" the slightest injury or prevent the defence 
of the Heights of Harpet’s Ferrv. It Col. Miles 
had obeyed my orders the Maryland Heights would 
not have been tuben pos-ession of by the rebels. 

John E. Wool, Major General. 

Ha LT!MOKE, Thursday, Oct 21 , 1862. 


“In accordance with General Orders, No 182 
issued by the President of (he United States, I here¬ 
by assume command of the Army of the Potomac. 
IhdriolLm, and the exercise of my every energy in 
the direction of this army, Milled by the lull and 
hearty co-operation of its officers and men will, i 
hope, under the blessing ot God, insure success 
Having been a sharer of the privations, and a wit¬ 
ness ol llm bravery, of the old army of i]m Poll mac 
in Maryland, and being Identified with them in the 
feeling ot respect and esteem fur M,.j. Gen. McClel¬ 
lan, entertained through a long and most friendly 
association with him, I feel that, it is not us a stran¬ 
ger I assume command. 

To the '1/4 Army Corps.-—Soldiers, so long aud in¬ 
timately associated w ith mo. | need say nothing 
Our histories are identical. With diffidence for my- 
*r]j, but with U proud confideijcu in tho nnswHrvii)^ 
loyally and deterwiflaliuij of the gallant army on- 
misled to my care, I nec-pt its control with the 
steadfast assurance that the just cause must prevail.’' 

A. E. Burnside, Muj. Gen. Comm’d’g. 


Information from the front on the 4th fnsf., stated 
that our cavalry under Stahl, had driven the enemy 
out. of Thoroughfare Gap, and a division of Shore's 
advanced and took possession of it. No enemy re¬ 
mained in sight at dark. Bayard’s force holds Aldie 
and the] country between there and the front of 
Sigel’s advance. Gen. Pleasanton remained over 
night at Marshall. On the 5fh, he moved towards 
Barbour’s, five miles distint, and near Ihe month of 
Chester Gap. Before reaching the towu lie came 
up with Gen. Stuart, with 3.000 men and one battery. 
The enemy hail their guns posted on a hill on the 
left of the road, but were driven off. Col. Gregg, of 
the Siti Perm., charged on them with a full regiment, 
completely routing them. As the rebels fled, Capt 
Saunders,(with a squadron of the 6th Pennsylvania, 
charged on their flank, while Capt Pennington, with 
another force, assaulted him with shells. The rebels 
left ton dead on the field. Our loss was one killed 


Department of the South. 

A letter from the steamer Norwich, off 
Georgetown, S. C., states that a rebel fort had been 
destroyed and seven rebels killed. 

Contrabands state that there is a good deal of 
sickness at Georgetown, and that a 6-gun floating 
battery is being built at Charleston, and a ten-inch 
iron clad. Also, four large cotton laden steamers 
are at Charleston waiting to run the blockade. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer has a latter dated For¬ 
tress Monroe, which states as fellows: 

The gunboat. Delaware, from Newborn, arrived 
here on the 5th inst,, bringing the intelligence that 
General Foster’s expedition had surrounded 3 000 
rebels at Plymouth, capital of Washington Co., 
N. C., half of them cavalry, who unconditionally 
surrendered. 

The Newborn Progrcs&of the 1st inst. is received, 
fix relation to the statement that the rebels at Wil¬ 
mington are arming negroes to light the Uuion 
troops, Ihe Progress says:—We have learned direct 
from Wilmington, through a reliable source, that 
such Is not i lie case. The distrust of llm negro is so 
great that they dare not trust them with arms. 

Southern papers are also at hand, from which the 
following interesting items are taken: 

The Charleston Mercury gives an account of the 
capture of the Scotia while on her way from Nas¬ 
sau, N, 1’., to that port. She was commanded by 
Capt. Libby, of Charleston, (lie same who ran a 
privateer from that port, who was captured and 
escaped from Boston. The Scotia, when captured, 


up. Movement* in the West. 

Tennessee.— A special dispatch to the Mis - 
rp- souri Democrat says: 

ost Gen. Giant, with several divisions of the army 
ct- from Bolivar and Corinth, marched into Lagrange. 

Mississippi, on the f b inst. Theenemy Blilloccupy 
>at Holly Springs, but the opinion is entertained that 
mi they will evacuate it. 

H.0 The railroad will tie repaired immediately, so as 
Je to admit of the passage of trams from this place to 
tat Lagrange. 

at The rebels are about 50,000 strong at Holly 
Springs. Gen. Van Dorn is in command. If there 
ar is not a battle fought before many days, it will be 
ee because the enemy prefer running to fighting, 
a I A telegram from Col. Lowe, from Fort Henry to 
headquarters at Cairo, says: 
is There was no doubt about Gen. Ransom having 
ie bad a fight, with the rebel Woodward’s command, 
ul in the vicinity of Garretts burg. Reports from 

various sources indicate the route of the rebels. 
ie We have nothing definite, bow'ever. 
ir A Memphis letter says 600 guerrillas are in the 
vicinity of Collyerville, enforcing a conscription, 
ie Gen. Sherman ismied an order prohibiting the 
g importation of liquors to Memphis, except by gen¬ 
tlemen, citizens or officers, lor the exclusive urc ot 
it themselves or families, by apothecaries for medici¬ 
nal purposes, and to he retailed on physician’s pre- 
r sciipliou-i and by keepers of hotels, licensed 
t, I saloons, iu limited quantities, not exceeding at any 
r, one time one month's supply, 
g The Memphis JiutlcUn of the 7th, says that a 
e large Federal army passed South on the Tuesday 
il previous. It further learns, from a gentleman who 
i- lives in Do Soto coumy, Mississippi, that for twenty 
Y miles out on Pigeon Roost road, the rebel cavalry 
i have suddenly disappeared. The same gentleman 
I says, that lor several days past, the Confederates at 
Ilolly Springe have been moving back ull their pro- . 

, v i«Ofl8 and stores. This was understood to bo pre- 
3 parulory to evacuating that place, ft is believed 
, they will fall back on Grenada. 

Mississippi. — AdviceB from Holly Springs to 
" Wednesday, the 6th, say that large re-enforcements 
• from Texas and Louisiana are pouring in. There 
I is no movement of rebels from that place, except ' 
Villepique's to Meridian. 

People of Hernando are said to be moving their [ 
slaves and other property into the interior. 

The Grenada Appeal says Judge J. O. Campbell ] 
is appointed Assistant Secretary of War of the Con- * 
federate States of America, vice Prof. Biedsal, re- ■ 
signed. 

The Appeal also says that there was a great fire 
in Augusta, Ga., on Ihe 4th, which burned cotton 
warehouses, &c., valued at $500,000. 

George N. Sanders has returned from his Euro- o 
pean mission, and brings assurances of the recogni- t 
tion of the Southern Confederacy. The people ot a 
ihe South greatly rejoice thereat. Belgium is to 
take the initiatory. r 

Arkansas.— On (he 5th an expedition left Helena C 
for Cotton Plant, where it was understood a rebel V 
force 2 500 strong had congregated. They took five c 
day’s rations. Nothing has been heard from them. 

A cavalry force also crossed from Helena into Mis- P( 
rissippi, to punish the rebel hordes of guerrillas, q 
who have given great annoyance by firing on our i; 
pickets. ’ q 

An expedition from Helena down the river forty p 
miles on the 4th, has returned. They saw nothing 
of the rebels in Ibrce. On the 7th, detachments of L. 
the 46th Indiana on picket duty were attacked by J 
rebel cavalry. The latter were repulsed with n ' 
severe loss, number not stated. Our loss was one ™ 
killed and one wounded. 

Hindman’s outlaws committed sundry de reda- !! 
lions upon Unionists in the vicinity of Helena. * 
federals retaliated on several sympathisers, and a 
number of flue larras have been destroyed. 

M rssouni. — The following dispatch has been I ^ 
received at headquarters: p1 

°A«r Curtj8, Jackson Co., Nov, 4, 1862. c j. 

To Major-General Curtis; — For nearly a week I ° 
linvu pursued t>uun<n-ll’s band ot guerrillas with 
Mujur Ransom'M cavalry, Captain Chestnut's com- Ci 
puny of the J2»h Kansu*, and one piece of artillery, 
under tuml. Hunk W** huve killed two. takou ono 
prisoner, captured over 100 horses and mules, and 
driven the marauders out ot this part of the State, bl 
They are in full retreat souih. evufenly intending to 
reach Arkansas. No casualties on our side. A 
considerable number of contrabands accompany us 
to Kansas. J. T. Barnes, y Sj 

Lieut.-Coi. Com’g. 


Union and Rebel General Officers.— The 
official lists show the following number of General 
Officers in the Union and Rebel armies: 

Union. Rebel. 

General In-Chief..._ j j 

Aliijnr Genera's. Rr^ulur Army,_ g 4 

Alojiir Generals. Vnluureer*_ 4.5 24 

RrijjBelter Generals, (tegular Army,_ 7 

Brigadier Generals, Volunteers,.. 204 106 

Total Geiicrn.1 Officers,_ 260 134 

'1 he following table show's the number of casual¬ 
ties and resignations among the General Officers in 
both armies since the commencement of the war: 


>-Union.-. 

M-j. Brig. 

Ceng. Gens. 

Killed,. 3 11 

Uiec), . 1 4 

Resigned,_____ « 

Declined,_ g 

Relieved,.. — _ 


— Rebel.——. 
Maj. Brig. 

Gens. Gens. 

1 16 

1 3 

1 8 


( AFFAIK3 IN WASHINGTON. 

The President states that there is nothing in the 
latest foreign intelligence to lead to an apprehen¬ 
sion of trouble between the United states and foreign 
powers, in connection with maritime affairs, unless 
it be from the persistent course of (be Engli.-b mer¬ 
chants and speculators in fitting out privateers to 
prey upon American commerce. 

The French Minister declares that there is not a 
word of iruth jn the report that, the dispatches sub¬ 
mitted by him to tho State Department were of a 
threatening nature. 

The Agent of the Associated Press inquired at 
the State Department about, the current statements 
of Mr. Sewajd’a having been consulted by Buchanan 
in the dosing periods of his Administration ; also 
about the startling hostile announcements having 
been made by M. Merrier to the Secretary of State, 
and about the protracted, adjourned aud anxious 
meetings of the Cabinet, involving serious military 
and Cabinet changes. The Secretary simply replied 
that the alleged consultations between himself and 
Buchanan were imaginary, the reported proposi¬ 
tions of M. Merrier were apocryphal, and the al¬ 
leged Cabinet meetings fabulous. 

A special to the New York Sunday Mercury says: 
A Cabinet crisis ts impending. It is reported that 
Seward, Smith, Blair and Bales are to retire, their 
places to be filled by Fessenden, Colfax, Winter 
t Bavis, and some other Western Republican, It 
' may not bo announced before January, as the pres¬ 
ent heads ot departments must make their reports 
to Congress in December. 

Within the last ten days, or since tho Department 
commenced acting upon applications to be released 
from military draft on the ground of alienage, sev¬ 
eral hundred cases have been derided. This busi¬ 
ness is promptly transacted. The larger number 
ol applications uro made through foreign consuls, 
and are iu the nature of appeals from the Commis¬ 
sioners conducting the draft. The questions thus 
arising are determined according to the evidence 
necessary to be transmitted to the Department for 
its action. 


ar I) C ^ f tl)0 VJL 0 11 ft £ g £ £ 

is — ■ __ * 

„ England is building an iron-clad navy for the Smiti ■ 

stated. eoo 'teh, 1 tts 

- faiiure he GrCat EXlUbiti0n * n L ° udon has P r0Tei1 a financial 

!F ~ A TjoIe nt "now storm occurred at Cincinnati on s 
day night week. aatm ' 

- The, American Bible Society distributed 175,000 bih!.„ 

(1 during September. Die * 

y 

- An Institution of Arts and Trades for women has w 

tt established ft, Paris. becn 

c „ ~ The ; v hlui 600 cases of yellow fever in 'WUmin E t 0 _ 

^ N, Cwithin sev 4 ‘Q dajs. 1 

— Sir Benj. Brodie, a distinguished surgeon, died at his 
in Surrey, Eng., 21st Oct * 

- A locomotive exploded on Saturday week at. Jersey Cite 

g and five men were killed. 

‘ to u A fir ° T. Urred “ CharI « cit *> Jo™, doing damage 
to the amount of $30,000. 8 

The pres<,nt Jnw i»h year is known as 6,682. There ar» 
200,000 Jews hi the United States. 

T/'iT ? 1 8ir X W ' ° ,)UMd “ died at Weymouth, Eng 
on the 3d of Oct., in his 7<Jt,h year. 

-The Cheshire Bowmen in England have awarded prizes 
to three women, for skill in archery. 

. - Upwards of twenty thousand muskets were manufactured 

at tho Springfield Armory in October. 

-Ihe Elmira (N Y ) Press reports that a valuable lead 
mine has been discovered at Port Jervis. 

- A destructive fire occurred at St Louis on the 1st inst., 
by which five river steamers were burned. 

- Lotteries are now Hocnsed in Ky. A per centage of the 
profits is to he lived to buy u State library. 

- Robert Klannigan died in Utica, on the after-noon of tho 
4th inst., aged 11)6 years, 8 months and 4 days. 

- the Ophlr Company, in Washoe county, Cal., is ship¬ 
ping $70,UOO to $100,01)0 weekly In silver bullion. 

— The Albnny Gas Company have refused lo sell their coke 
and determined to give It to the poor of the city. 

— The thousandth anniversary of the foundation of the city 
of Topht*, in Bohemia, has just been celebrated. 

- The War Department has revoked the order encouraging 
recruiting for the regular ar my amongst volunteers, 

— There are 30,0()0 blind persona In Great Britain, A mov»- 
raent Is on foot to give them permanent employ ment, 

- There is not a hale of notion left In New Orleans, and no 
prospect ot any receipts from the country at present 

-The wl,airships destroyed hy ihe rebel steamer Alabama 
were valued at $130,000, anil were insured for $32,000. 

— Mrs. Douglas residea near the Douglas nospital, Wash¬ 
ington, and is constant in her visits to comfort tlm rick. 

-California has »nt a tetter ,.1 JJOO.ioo to tho New York 
Sanitary Commission*-!g for the benefit of (lie sick soldiers. 

- Gen. Biagg and his staff have arrived in Richmond. This 
indicates that hia army is effecting a junction with Gen. Leo. 

- A special to the Post say a the War Department has deci¬ 
ded to allow drafted me., twenty day, to procure substitutes. 

- The Richmond Dispatch says that United States Treasury 

notes command a premium of 110 per cent, in the rebel cap¬ 
ital. y 

- Communication hy electric telegraph has taken place be¬ 
tween Loudon and Tuman, in Siberia, a distance of 4 039 
miles. 


ItetiiM and Incidents 

A lumberman from up tbo Yazoo River, Missis¬ 
sippi. recently cuihc on board the United Stales gun 
boat Benton, who bad never heard of the seces¬ 
sionists troubles. lie bad boon in the guin Bwamps 
for four years; during a large portion of the time he 
had not seen a single human being. When he met 
our gunlmats. nud lieard of the war, he was on his 
way to Vicksburg to sell his lumber. 

The Soldier's Respect vok Women.— One of 
the female nurses from Maine, who has been in active 
service now for more I him a year, both in the field 
and in the hospital, states that during that whole 
period she has never had an improper or offensive 
word addressed to her. and never has received aught 
but the most respectful attention from all in the 
army, privates, as well as officers. 

Alter one ot Gen. McClellan’s battles, as she was 
at work in the field amoug the wounded, she ap- 


FOUTIC'AL IN T-EJCiLIGENUi!!, 

During the past two weeks tho political parties 
of quite a number of the loyal States have met at 
the ballot box, and we give the results as far as 
ascertained: 

Minnesota.— Tho St. Paul Press says, Donnelly, 
Republican, in the 1st district, is elected member ot 
Congress by 1,000 majority. Jn the 2d district, 
VV'indon, Republican, is also elected. The Republi¬ 
cans huvo a majority In the State of over 2 000. 

Illinois.— Illinois has gone Democratic. This 
secures the election of Alexander Sturne for State 
Treasurer; John O. Brooks, Superintendent of I’ub- 
lic Instruction, and James C. Allen, member of 
Congress at Urge. Members of Congress elected— 
Republicans, 6; Democrats, 8, 

Indiana.— The official returns of tho recent elec¬ 
tion in Indiana have been received. James S. 
A thou, Democrc lie candidate tor Secretary of State, 
received 121,77*. votes, and Win. A. Peele, Republi¬ 
can, received 118 386. Democratic majority upon 
the State ticket, 9,391. Congress—Democrats, 7; 
Republicans, 4. 

Onto.— 1 The official vote on the State ticket ex¬ 
hibits a Democratic majority of more than 5 000. 
Congressional representation—Democrats, 14 ; Re¬ 
publicans, 5. 

Kansas, —The entire Union-Republican ticket is 
chosen. 

Wisconsin.— The Badger elects three members of 
Congress from the Democratic party and three from 
the Republican. g 

Missouri.— Details n 't yet definite, lt is proba¬ 
ble that three emancipationists have been elected 
to Congress. These are Samuel Knox in the 1st 
district, Henry Blow in the 2d, and Col. Boyd in 
Springfield. 

MrcniOAN.—This State is about 5,000 Republican. 
Four Republican Congressmen were chosen, with 
two districts still in doubt. 

Massachusetts.— Gov. Andrew (Rep.) is re¬ 
elected by a large majority. Legislative and Con¬ 
gressional represeutaiion Republican. 

New Jersey.— The Democracy have carried 
New Jersey heavily. Their Governor has a large 
majority; four ol the five Congressmen are Demo¬ 
crats. Jn the Legislature the Democrats control 
both branches, thus securing a U. S. Senator. 

Delaware. —The Union candidate for Governor 
has been successful. Wm. Temple, Dem., has been 
elected to Congress. 

New York. — The Democracy have carried the 
State by about 12,000 majority. Of the members of 
Congress 18 are Democrats and 13 Republicans. 
The Albany papers figure ihe Assembly at 65 Dem¬ 
ocrats, 63 Republicans, 7 doubtful. State Senate 
22 Unionists and 10 Democrats. 


• - A tetter from a naval officer serving in the African squad¬ 

ron, speaks of slavers being “thick as peas in the soup on a 
r pork day.” 

1 — About 20,000 emigrants have reached Canada this year 

t chiefly from Great Britain. The influx is almost double that 
- of hist year. 

- The people of Prince Edward’s Island propose to send for 
the relief of the British operatives 1,000 bags of oatmeal of 
60 pounds each. 

1 - Tho strikes continue in New York. The horse shoe™ 

. and house painters are combining to exact higher wages from 
their employers. 

P — A wri(<fr in 1110 Edinburgh- Review estimates the property 
of Great Britain and Ireland In 1868, at twenty-nine thousand 
millions of dollars. 

i ~ I’niico Napoleon lias selected at Corsica a site fora bronze 
, of Napoleon L, which is to bo made from pieces of ar¬ 

tillery taken at Jena. 

— It is reported that the small pox and typhoid fever arc 
raging fearfully in the rebel army, and that at least 60 or 60 
men are dying daily. 

— A registered package was mailed at the New York offltu 
; a few days since, the postage on which, prepaid by stamps 
amounted to $148,48. 

— Com. Prcmlergrast, commander of the Navy Yard at Phil- 
adalphia, is dead. He was an old man, having served iu the 
navy since since 1812. 

— A single cargo of cotton running the blockade from 
Charleston to England, will purchase an Iron-clad steamer 
q’Ute lit-lor rebel hfrvice, 

— Manufacturers of “fine cut ” tobacco at Philadelphia have 
put up the price 83 per cent., and cut down the quality (if the 
article iu like proportion. 

— A Roman Journal states that something like an incipient 
' oVttn O hM “ads it** appearance near Civita Vecchia Railway, 
about two leagues from Rome. 

— The drstiuctioii of American ships hy the Alabama catis- 
e l a general advance in rates of insurance at Lloyd's of 2@3 
per cent, on all American vessels. 

— A white robin was shot in Auburn on Monday week by 
John M. Aldrich, of Worcester, who discovered the rara avis 
i i a floek of the pretty redbreasts, 

— Squirrels swarm the woods or ’Western Virginia. TTie 
Wheeling tntelligenc«r says in numerical strength they may 
be likened unto the frogs in Egypt 

Parties, it is said, contemplate erecting an immense hotel 
in Y ashington. Light hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
capital is associated for the purpose. 

Upwards of 7.000 collectors,.deputy collectors, assessors 
and assistant assessors are now engaged in the collection of 
Internal Revenue in the loyal States. 

— The Prince of Hawaii died at the Palace at Honolulu on 
the 27th August, after a brief illness. The Prince was about 
tour years old, and a very bright, boy. 

The Pittsburgh, Pa , papers of Saturday week state that 
the feeling of disallcclion in regard to the conscription is be¬ 
ginning to assume alarming proportions. 

— It. is 'aid that, a careful calculation shows that in some of 
the agricultural districts the lax levied by the federal govern¬ 
ment Will not pay (lie cost of collecting. 

— The Government lian advertised for two thousand Head 
Boards for Graves. They arc to bo of black walnut, clear of 
knots, four feet, long and ten inches wide. 

— Counterfeit $60 aud $100 raised from one’s and two’s, 
treasury uotes, made their appearance in New York on the 7th. 
They are quite blurred and very defective. 

— David Davis of 111., is appointed by the President an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and is assigned to the 6 th Judicial District. 

— Au order has begu issued from the Internal Revenue De¬ 
partment iu Washing Uni to the effect that a ten cent stamp 
must be placed on ali marriage certificates. 

— The Japanese aiij hassudors contracted a bill of $ 20,000 at 
their hotel in Loudon . They sent it to Lord John Russell, 
hoping England ivouA 1 pay it, but John refused. 

— The Oregon Leg stature has memorialized Congress for 
arms and munitions o war to defend the State in case of need, 
and for an iron clad al the mouth of the Columbia. 

— Twelve pairs of t oots containing 12 bottles of whiskey, 
were taken from benes ith the clothes of a female smuggler at 
Memphis recently, just, as she was passing into Dixie. 

— The Governor Geil eral of Canada has appointed Thursday, 
the 4th of December, a! day of thanksgiving for the blessings 
of an abundant harvesA mid the continuance of pcaoe. 
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RECRUITING OFFICERS of the SURAL BRIGADE. 


TEAL CALYK8. 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality,. 

Common quality,. 

Inferior quality,. 

HIIKKP A-XO LAMBS. 

Prime quality. 

Ordinary.. 

Common,... 

Inferior. 

SWIXK 

Corn-fed... 

Still.fen. 

Very poor,. S.fij ail 0 

AI.HANV, Nov 10 —Bsuvas—The market la very dull—the 
dullest, in (act, that has been known lieie for several months. 
The New Yorkers have our market this week almost entirely 
Jo i hem selves, and O' l ho'' are ini vim/ sparingl y, the trade rules 
he ivy oven m a decline of is *2f« i •' 10d Ihs on all glades The 
average quality also is comparatively low. 

Paickd—The following are the ruling prices: 

This week. Last week. 

Pretniutn,....tt,flortoi,oo f i.uuh.iiu 

Extra. « 1 «f4,fW) 4.;t'ri).4 ril 

First qualitv,.8,‘DW.V.O 3,800.4,lA 

Second quality.3 (too,3,25 31115 8,40 

Third qualitv.2.1 , ((i'-’,«5 8,.KWj)S,«5 

SiiKitv Prices about the same-nay 0<lli.4\'C; $) fb for fair to 

jffJMl. 

Moos The sales of the week about 9000 head at the follow¬ 
ing prices 

First quality Illinois corn-fed 

Medium.. 

State, heavy and fat.. 

Light State or Michigan. 


(CARRIAGE noilslN \VA XTEO !—Danpio gr 
‘ un >? biila, vv»* 11 u|>, Iomh i'hu^ in action; W£iy 

eleven to twelve hundred, age, seven to eight vem\\ to Inn 
high. Any person having u sound pen- of horse- tor sale ■ 
swering the description will pfea-e addiess. 

*®7-tf GBO A. PRINCE, Buffalo, N T 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

TI1K LEADING AND MOST POPULAR 

Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper in America, 


Ax efficient Agent of the Ul’icai, writes that “it’s about time 
for (ion. Moors, of the Kpual Bkiuapk, to call tbe roll and 
prepare for the Winter Campaign "—that “some Recruiting 
Officers aid ■ aut to know about the bounties (premiums) 
offered fur succi-teful scouting, (cauvstaaitig,) while all ought to 
be posted as to the general progs in me of terms, (fee. , in order to 
enter upon the campaign intelligently, and with a prospect of 
victorylie further intimates that he ahull •• roll up his usual 
number, (about fifty.) and more ton. without regard to any 
premium,'' and hopes others “will help the Rural for the lovo 
of it and the good it has doitf and is dohi.%" ka In response to 
which, and many other gratifying awl encouraging epistles 
from Agent- Friends, wa beg, (after tendering acknowledgments 
for pastfavArs sad present kind offers.) to say that, though ill¬ 
ness and p:(lasing duties have thus far prevented us from 
making the usual arrangements fur tbe Winter Campaign, we 
shall soon is-qie the ’*documents" dills Piospectuses. Prern- 
ium Lists, tie. Meantime wo hope every Recruiting Officer of 
the Brigade will not only prepare. for but coinmnwe action 
Tho.«e who brainm h\— now, before the field Is occupied by the 
canvassers for trashy papers—will do the most good and b« the 
most successful. Friend- 1 w ill you nut respond to this sugges 
tion by eornniencini' your lists at oncef—remembering that out 
lowest odub rate far 1S03 (un announced last wools, with cogent 
reasons,) is Sl.fO per ropy. 

AntlKRB TO Tkiim:;.—W e endeavor to adhere strictly to sub 
scription terms, nnd no person is rwlhorised to offer the Rural a) 
less than published rafts. Agents and friends are at liberty to 


4 (gNJic 


'IMfliiN AMD sKKIti.l Ni. s r (trKS.- JOHN 
L loll’MIRV, (formerly IIhimml A Wji.liamk,) DausvIUe, 
Livington Co.. N V., invites the attention or 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealer*, 

to his line stock of I'enr, l Mu in. and \pple Seedlings. Also 
I year old StamUnd unfi Itear l I 1 , ir Tree • of leading varieties’ 
winch lie n!K«i*w for tlu» hmW Spring Un4i*, chuai* for ctuth, 

1 ! ri .lullV cor\DRY |i,.n-.,|'„, I.,v r:„ . n y. 


JJVOJClt.tSOL.lVs** IMPROVED 
IIORSR ANI) HAM) POWER 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 

These machines have been trstkp in thk most thorouoh 
w a junta, throughout this and foreign countries, to the nurnbei 
of over 1,300, 

The Norsk IViwKit Is worked hy either wkerl or capstan, 
amt in several important points possesses unequalled merit, 

\\ e invite ail those wanting such machines to write for our 
Catalogue, containing lull information, with Cl’Ts, p hicks. &c,, 
or call and examine personally. All orders promptly attended 
to by addressing INUKRSOLL k DOUGHERTY, 

664-fit earn] Green Point, King’s Co.. L. I. 


.$i,«3fiH,W 

... 4,3flffi4.no 

.4. thfn I 37 

.,1,60(013,76 

f Atlas and Argos 


PORK MARKETS. 

1 DROXTO. Nov 6 -Fork baa been well supplied during the 
veck, and prices bold without much variation; selis at $3 00 to 
53.60 pi cwL— (lint,.. 

, CINOIVS VTI Nov. d —Mess pork IsMill held at $1(1 SYailO 71 
first r lass ennn'rv and city brands, but thee is no demand 
and those puces an; nominal. 'PboGove'Tim.mt emit •actors are 

’he only lniyemol '.neon, and they need hut little skf 'ifie, are 
the «skii g |*iiiv>- for shoulders and sides. Nothing being done 
in bulk meats. Lm d is offered nt ft ,'£ for December. Imt 9c is 
nearer the views of buy era. 

The market t o hoc* i - dull, not much doing for immediate 
delivery They am held at. $i 6'.<a.4 75 for next month, with buy 
era offering J4 At)—7Ymrs. 

Ht,. I.DDJg, Nov 1 -IJooa—Demand good and supply fair, 
villi |.r res nt.'(to 3';.c v'l tl, net. We hear of no contractu hy 
packer* for do ivory hem, but our p.v keis have nontiacted fm 
lots to be delivered at point* above on p, t —Dim. 

lii ritOIT, Nov s — One of our psclo rs Im* nommnncod op 

e’lilions, and I* Olfenriy Tim) per ewf, fer heavy dressod begs 
line figure is not to he bilten as the opening into for the sea¬ 
son. which is a matter altogether uncertain as yet. — Tribune. 


with CopPKK's Tmprovemkxts, made especiallv for large 
lauteg .with galvanized iron Imliex, and bottoms lo the tin Vans. 

8IZEM FOR CUivKeL FACTORIES. 

I » ;; ;; & ;; ' •• 210 •• deeper, bs <v 

8 9 10 - ,V MS, •< •' ais - « 6 (Xl 

3 feet by 11 . •• 836 •• 8h no 

i* „ !V ” 367 ’’ 96 Do 

s i r is,, i? " ’ ,l " 1 " 100 W 

13 3 7-12 11, “ 466 *• 110 lb > 

TRitM8 Tiiese prices will not be varied from, nnd notes on 

interest will be reqimed when eredit is given. 

'Ihei-n Vats are now made of f! ilViioized Iron, irmteud of wood 
U »• have made a Heater e+wiaHg for lliesr. large Vats, two of 
whieli have been in use the pa*t. season, and give perfect satis- 
faction* 

Letters of inquiry promptly answered 

... , , „ „ r . II- A E. F. COOPER. 

Watertown, Y. N„ Oct. 26, 1832. 


Clbii Rater ov thk lltTRAt..— Agents will please make a 
note of Hi > fact that thr. lowest Club rate of the Karol for 186 k i* 
4)1.50. Many room to have overlooked the announcement, In 
late numbers, for we at e daily receiving additions to clubs at the 
old rate of 51 W per copy. Wo cannot, send tbe paper lit that 
price without losing money, and surely none of our friends wish 
us to do that It is hoped those who have remitted at the $1.26 
ra'Bfiinre Nov lat. will col led and forward tbo deficiency. Otn 
lowest price to clergymen, or for copies pent as presents to 
friends, is now #1 fO. 

— So far as we have heard the views of agents and subscri¬ 
bers— and w e have numerous expressions oral and written — 
with a single exception ail concur in the justice and necessity 
of the advance from $1 2S to $1 50 as tho lowest dub rate. 


A BRIEF APPEAL TO RURAL AGENTS 

In thesa times which try tho purses of publishers wo i 
cal, Useful an.l Imsliuctive Literature, in both Town and Country 
numerous Farmers, Horticulturists, Mechanics, Manufacturers, Mm 
Sensible Women, from Maine to Minnesota aud Canada to California, 
of them volunteered expires with the year, 
cal question. Wo fain hope that 

recruits. To its readers, who know the value of tho Rubai 
exercise of their influence at a time wht “ 
to become a Recruiting Officer for this Brigade will pi 
appointed as such, and entitled and requested to compete for the liberal 
who form companies, (clubs,) 


AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

especially appeal to the friends of Praoti- 
The Rural Biuuadk includes 
Mechanics, Manufacturers, Merchants, Professional Men and 

- -- But the time for which most 

Will they enlist again in our Brigade? —is tho pracii* 
most of them will, and also bring with them thousands of new 

., we especially appeal for the kind 
eu it will most strengthen tbo enterprise. Every one disposed 
lease consider himself duly nominated and 
1 Bounties offered those 
a list ol which will bo forwarded to all applicants. 


TnK WOOI. MARKETS. 

, NF ;' V ',' V|> maka n* nhanv.i in our rnmarks. 

Wool is firmly held: (ho demand i« ntiont. the mime, and a. fair 
inquiry Tinm imattfataw Woo|q am freqly tatoin on nine- 
qla.'ioo where n fair in min is -Imwed. loti qroaia n-nenillv am 
hold nbiiru tlin vimve of huyuw, *,) Uul tlio Iniiaamlon-ham 

boon light. I In. »alo. .. about 3 m baloa Gio dova and 

somo llnnakoi til Sr i 4 <o; I'll .In rape ,W t \Ufe. tlio former nrfefl 
lor Inferior'Vool; noi) do Blanket wool lor Government orders 

'o go to I 111ladnlphiH. m. p ' , lb qo Black Snlonlea ... 

30 do nnw iahed Mein/i. ipc. wrimn do Ctilifornift at prices 

ranging fern,i2«V to 4Sc; 269,MX) IU lloeamt, (Wo-Kifi,;, anfl-ome 


Special Notices 


Thk Lady M anaobrk of the Homk kor thr Frirxplkbs. 
will be happy to see the Friends of tho Institution at their 
Donation 1'artt, Thursday, Xov. VMh, 1802, corner East 
Avenuoand Alexander street, Rochester. While hearts and 
hands are open in aid of our noble Army, let none forget tin 
more than destitute at home. 

STj?” Wo trust the above invitation, which is extended to 
nil in this region, will receive a very general acceptance and 
be responded to in a liberal manner, Our country friends 
especially, have been “blessed in basket aud in store,” and 
having fewer calls than city people, are expected to contribute 
specimens of the bountiful products they possess. 


mu, m an respects, maintain the enviable reputation The Rural has acquired. It will be pub¬ 
lished in Superior Style- with Ne«, Type, {l ood white Paper, ami many fine Enyravims. Its 
form will continue the same as now-Double Quarto-with an Index, Title Page, etc., at close of 
(he yoar, rendering the volume complete for binding and preservation. 

TERMS, Always In Advance -Two Dollars a Year. To Agents aud Clubs: Three copies for ?5 • Six for $10 • 
Ten tor $15 ; and any addmonul number «t the latter rate, ($1 50 per copy,)-with a free copy to every’person remit- 
u,g for a club of r.x or more according to terms. Or” We are obliged to pre-pay postage on all papers sent abroad, 
but whjto the present rate o. exchange continues, WB will make no extra charge for postage to Canada friends who 
pay us in bills on tl.eir own fcpro.e-paytug banks. Our lowest price for copies mailed to Europe is $2 50. 

fTUT Now is tho Time to Subscribe and form Clubs, as Subscriptions can begin with tlio volume or any num¬ 
ber. Efficient Local Agents wanted in all places reached by\e United States and Canada mails, to whom wo shall try 

*"« t°° d 1>a Vr ^7 ° 00d - 8p0CluU Numbcrs - WWW.BUU, Intliwementi, &c„ sent free to all disposed to 

beneht their neighbors and community by incroduumg the paper to more general uotico and support. 

NoymtBKR 15, 1862. Addrrsr I), d. T . MOOItE, Itocheetcr, N. Y. 


iltarkcts, Commerce, &t 


lx this city, on the 6th iu-1 at tlio resilience of Wm. R Gir- 
f. ,IA ' v ,' WM K1Nti - anil HARRIET 
8, GIFFORD, bethel Buiialo, 

IxllOplMsIer, on theCth inst.at the resideneo of G. C. Gip- 
ro»i>. Esq. hy Jhc Hov. A. Sam, Mr. A. 1). GORDON and Mrs 
w. it. I A[)no^K< 

Ox tlio 1st lost., bv the Rev Mr. Et.uxwoot). Mr. II. G. 
PARISH aud ANNUS L. NICHOLS, allot this c'ty. 


A BEAUTIFUL DUC’ROSUOPK, DI 

Five Hundred times, tor twenty-eight cents 
Fivk, of different powers, £1.00. Mailed tree Adc 
t»7-tf " .. 


^CADEMY OF FINE ARTS 

OVER ROCHESTER SAVINGS RANK, 

IS NOW OPEN, 

With the Finest Collection of Statuary and 
Paintings in the States. 


(in silver.) 

- - . —. —3 -- 

K, !\l. HDWF.N, Rnx 220, pQ8tou* Mbah. 

I^A JK-TON A: ;HI tLEN ICH wti* livrurtij'fl fii« Fir*t 
\ ) t'rntnuvi, at the Staff? Fuir, on t orn Stwtk, Ilay, and 
tftrttw OntU’vH, and CbopiihiK A«<m. i'irat premium on Onr- 
puiiter Kiljjt* I tHiln. 

Mk 9 r f Al )7£if. Tpocs, AOiacUlTURAL IM- 

rLEMhiS /\ and HARDWARE gennrally, at. the Old rits.ud 
first building west of Main St. Bnnge, Rochester. N. Y. All’ 
articles of our manufacture warranted, 6 «fi- 13 t 


O.v the evening of tho 6th inst. JOHN WARD, on’ysonof 
Edward aud JIaxnaii 1), Daoob, aged 3 years and® monttis. 

On the tlth inst, of dipthe-U, JOHN 8 TAI.Y, eldest non of 
Capt. ft. S. and .Sp.mir M. B. HoOOlierjJl,aged 4 years aud 5 mos. 

I.v this city, on Friday, the 7th inst.. of consumption, MARY 
JANE, daughter of G. S. and Maui a Cophlaj®, agod 13 years 
and 4 months 


A large number of splendid new works are just added, inelud- 

M0RELAND! W ° rkfl br 
BHATER t 

PALMER'S MARBLES , etc. 

Hie new and third season has commenced. 

Family Tiekefa. nn 

Reason Tickets. .L ! 

Single Admission.... 25 

t3r 0pon dai| y fr«>n> » A. M. till 6 P. AL; and on Saturday 
evenings from 6 to 10. 

Manager. 


ILLIKEN’H STEM II, PAi)I l*H LET - Shows 
how any active person eun make money rapidly. Sent 
Address D t, MILLIKEN, 

Editor “Monitor.’ Brandon, Yt.. 


^HE NEW YORK OBSERVER 

IS A RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 

NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISIIED O.V A DOUBLE Sltf.KT, SO AS TO BE 
EASILY SEPARATED INTO 

TWO DISTINCT PAPERS . 

In Religion it is free from sectarianism, and gives a full, fair 
and inipartial report every week ol all matters of general 
interest B 

IN ALI, THE DENOMINATION'S. 

In Politics it is entirely free from party relations or affinities, 
discussing great principles with freedom and candor, and giving 
the fullest and latest intelligence ol all the movements of the 
day. 

IT SUPPORTS THK GOVERNMENT WITH VIGOR, 
FIDELITY AND ZEAL, IN 1TH EFFORTS TO 

CRUSH THE UEBKLLION, 

and restore tho Union, and preserve tho Constitution It criti¬ 
cises with freedom whatever measures are not adapted to the ao 
coinpli sli inriit. id those ends; hut its -ready purpose, from the 
beginning of the war, bus been, »ml will he, to uphold the 
hands and strengthen 'lie heart, of the Government, whim it 
mils forth its energies to protect us against the mo:,i untioly 
rebellion that ever dlstarlwd [bn pciiee ,.f any country. 

I be New York Observer is tho most complete family news¬ 
paper 

IN THK WORLD, 

In the variety of its Departments, 

In tho fullness of it- Information, 

In tbo extent uf its Correspondence, 

In the number of rnlnds enlisted in its F.ditorial and other 
columns, 

In tho amount of money expended in procuring materials to 
enrich ami adorn its pages, 

In tile healthful, ruligious, conservative, genial tone that per¬ 
vades the paper. 

In its stores of anecdote, biography, poetry, science, art, and 
general literature, it will strive to exceed every other weekly 
newspaper. 


A MONTH f—I wa.vr to hirk Aumrs in every 
riP. 1 * > r ""nty at 876 per momh and expenses, to sell a new 
and Cheap bowing Machine. Address, with stamp, 

_ S M ADISD.V. Alfred. Maine. 

kJlf/ f( | A. MONTH !—We want Agents at bitty 
w'JV ' Dollars a mon'h aud all expenses paid, to soil our 
new ClOTUXb WfttNOKRS. Osis.vr.li, BuKXKitd, and 12 other 
new articles Address SIlAW A CLARK. Hi'ldcfnnJ, Maine. 

I 11’- - \ f H rU I i KC IC—35,000 one y ear old, from 
L bud, very thrifty and lino, at $60 per thousand. 

Address LENK k CO.. 

nni-9l Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


Beans 


tnr^ AID KKTISiNU TERMS, In Advunco—T h 1 KTY-FrvB 
Cunts a i.ixk, each insertion. A-price and a half for oxtra 
rllsplay, or 62*J cents per line of space. Spkoial Notiots (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty CcntH a Line 


.). IIUMPIIEBY 


{ 3 EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wheeler & Wilson Manuf cturing Co. 

Worn awarded the First Premium at the Groat international 
Exhibition, Loudon, 1882. 

Principal Olllre, 50.> Hrondwat/, JV’tto W'orle. 

£. W. DI liltljt, Agent, Kocliceter, N. Y. 


A jPF'IgKI SKTCDS FOR SALE. 

J > Ti>” growth of 1882 , warranted to give sa hractlou. Throe 
Dollars and Fifty C^ntu per bushel, by 

WILLIAM A KM I TAG 10, M.iringo, Wayne Co., N Y 


Bronzo Turb.ios 

FOR BALK BV 

_JOHN R. PAGE. Sennett, N. Y. 


C“> I C(| a TEIIM, of J4 WRICK A, IMS's for KOAUD, 
r lw* s I •• ft) Washing, Fuel, and Room furnished, except 
sheets and pillow cases, in Fafley Seminary, Fulton. N. Y. 

i i7* Winter Term opens Dec f'h 1862 Foe Circulars nd- 
drcus (67(1-31] .DH1N P. GRIFFIN, Principal. 

| M 1*0 Ia 'l’ A NT —’To those who are liable to be 
1. drafted. On receipt of one dime, in eprein, 1 will scud infor¬ 
mation to any one who writes fur it. that wi l exempt a man 
trnoi being drafted, without leaving the country, or putting m 
a plea of physical disability. No humbug about this. 

Ad'Iress G. B JONES, 

Box 16L P. O., Ptiiladolplria, Pa, 


T> I 1VE C O IS 

»er ixncl rTailor, 

stum;I iT, HOCUESTEU , JY. V 
POCKET ItOOI 


(JHOICE NATIVF AND FOREIGN 

Gnvvpo Vinos, 

Lkxk & Co., offer for sale a largo stock of Native and Foreign 
Grape Vines, including all the rarest, and most valuable varie¬ 
ties. Send for a Price List. 

... A ddl ‘ eBS LENK k CO.. 

W»**9t Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


i-T-f elastic band, for the new Postage Currency made ,,1 

i -F~ A gent s Wan ted S ample s sent, post-paid, for 15 oont*. 

P A R M B F O F. SALE^ 

BENNETT & BANCKEE, 

ATTDJiAEYS AT LAW AND REAL ESTATE AGE.VfS, 

Jackson, ^liohigan, 

f O, r some of the Choicest FarmIXO 1. V.\['H In tile Sinte 
FatS? «? ft i n f I"'.ncipally iu the Couutivx of Jackson 

^8id laoile are mostly improved farms of 

St r“^.mabU."'ateS h0u “ n<1 HCr09 ’ we " lucated - be sold 

l « tmrctiase hirms in the West, would do well 
te f calUponor,n^ r H O f Hrin beforepardianing elsewhere 

\[ Ak. S O 1ST <Se ha. IVT Ig I 3ST » gj 

HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Warranted tho rrrt ixxTRtTMSXTH of the class in the world 

th« mort a flP “ MC V“ t * Jn . 10 - 8 u ’ thfir n.ipenority frora 

the most Mimu»*nt irniHicuiiirA. CoiiHliintl 3 f tAxhibit^d in oomna. 
tition with instriiiueuta of the other best makers they IiiTvh 


T II IfJ GRoyii] NrTUSFH.V.-lJB 

JOHN A. KENNlCOTl’, Tiik Gkovk P. (i, Cook Cu.. Ii.- 
t.ixom, still sells all kinds of Nursery stock, suited to tho North¬ 
west bruit, Ornamental nnd Timber Trees, rfplendld Kvkk- 
orkk.vs, ;mr« to live -''Small Fruits," of fiu lm«st sorts, near 306 
varictios of hardy Shrubs and Flowering Plants, and some that 
am tender Pie Plant, Astiningus Roots. ka„ all •’houest and 
good, aud at rates based nu the price of form produets and la 
l>or - nearly all at an average of less than hall the prices of 6 
yeoir ago I Packing extra, warranted sale. Terms, except, to 
known customers. Cask with tlu; order. Priced Lists aud infor¬ 
mation VHKK, S* 0 .f 

TMPROVD1I) BUTTillK PACKAGE. 
1 PATENTED SEPT. «, IHS 8 . 

This is a cheap ami durshte Package, go constructed with a 
lining of MILA oo the inside, ok to secure all the advantages of 
fffef.* o the lightbeso and durabilit y of a woodon package 
H W| ll preserve tbo hotter better thun Uitm or firkins, a- thorn 
is An Loss from Soahaiie. and the butter in not spoilt Hy coining 
in contact wilt. Hie wood ' 

The use of this Package will secure to the Dairvuiou pay for 

L ho l:li* KKifH rtr i f H Pf»l 11 rn ami it eon i,e I I .. ... 1 .:.. _ 


Graix— tVbeut market quite steady, nnd nrie.ns may be quot¬ 
ed l(ni2o better, with a muder. 1*0 businosk tioiog for export and 
horn.- curi'dimptimi Sotos Chicago kpriug at l.lfi.i 1 , 26 , Milwau 
keeelii’i at i-l,2«eiJ,SI: amber Iowa at $T.82tad,36; winter red 
Western, 111 $ 1 . 3 * 1111 , 41 . amber Michigan lit #l.l3k,fii 1,46, white 
Michigan at .-1.33fal,AS, red .State ut *l,.IUf«5l,«i; white Illinois 
at SI-Pi; white Ohio at, $|,6d, and white Indiana at SI.lAaii.V). 
Ily e contlnUi'R qniet and prices without msierial change; small 
Bales al 8 .Vj itfic for Slate, and Western lit, <foy8oe flarli-v con- 
Dniies flea roe and firm, sales ten-rowed State at 51.45, and Can¬ 
ada Last ut- 51.85 Dai ley matt continues quiet and nominal at 
$1,60. I --os quiet and riOiniual al $I.(M Com lc lower lorsound, 
aud steady fen- unfounff, with a modnrale demand for export 
and home consumption, sales at 7lnp7l'»c for shipping mixed 


03 and 07 EXCHANGE ST., HOCHESTER, 

PRAUKR IX A 1.1. KI.VPM OF 

Tin, Copper and Sheet-Iron Ware, 

WHOIHCSAIjK ANI) R-KTAUj. 

Coal aud Wood Cook Stoves, Parlor Stove* for Wood or Coal 
Sole agent for tho 

Arbiter Gas Burner Cook Stove, 

Anri the celebrated Stanley Gas Burner Parlor Store. 

It you want but) of the beat Coal Sloven for Cooking, 111 the 
market, (at 11 moderate price.) buy the ARHUkk. If vou wish 
your wife to IjC limiab/c, apd to laugh nt both corners of her 
mouth, and look so Aappv that you can't refrain from kis ,mq 
hi e, buy itis AKHiTkR. If you wish to bake vour potaloea in 20 
mi mites, and lie at rmir offices before your neighbor, buy the 
AKiiirhU, itis the .Stone. 

For the Piulor, buy SrANLRv'n Gas Bliuxxn, the best Coal 
Stove out, easily regulated, will burn all night ami con'nines 
hut, little coal, good for a sick room, or any other room. This is 
the testimony ot a Yankee, who is blessed with nuo of each 
kiwJ, find hundred* or tithe re who tuo unhijr thorn. 

. Particular attention paid to Tin Roofing, Flat andStuud- 
ing Groove. 

lift- All kinds of Jobbing thankfully received and promptly 
ntteuded to. 

I MT Cash paid for old Copper, Briias, Lead, Iron, and Rags 


«It E A T INI) UC EM ENTS. 

The Proprietors of tho New York Observer offer the following 
valuable premiums for 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

I ; v all CA.8K8, thu NKur huiwohiiikkh rnmt he, those who have 
not m thnr own or otter*’ nanm taken the papa' during tte past 
year. 


and ho 0 H J epuaudtptiop; kaIah at 71^/71 ‘ 4 C for ahinpluff mixed 
VvMHtMrH, 06.*i7ilo for Kn.Uorn ( 6 <r(^Ao for diuunfr^o >\ua heated 
Western 76c far vallow Nartherri. anil 73c for whl»M Wenteru. 
OatH AtuHfly iiu«) la moiterate <lem&nc):jtKl«A at f;i> u for new, 
aud 6 £<LtMc for old Oauada, Wf.Hteni anti r-UUr 

Provision*—F ork leM activn .ind n ahade earner; sad-s at $ia r 
lor $ia r riO<i. 13.00 for prime Mrs*, fnr 

prune; $12>0 v for thin nieaa, ami $ 18 .A 0 Tor clear. Reef ruUe 
BU*Ady; at $r>,M.a>7,uo for country prime HH.Oijpijio.7ft for 
country me km; aU^l3.7d for r«s packwd do , fd3.A0 a J-MJU for 
extra nuw Prime mens bv<tf ruin* dull ami nominal. Boi f 
hams ste *dy and in modamte demand . ut for 

choice Wi*«u:rn Cut in fair demand and * toady. «*le 8 at 

8 k( 2 )iC for Western and city HbuulderH, TW.^Tlkc. for hams — 
Smoked innate steady and Unchanged it aeon >. i ,1moderately 
active; falee part city short clear middlei at SaOUc. do riiort 
ribbed ai * ,c, und do b''lu«« at*,',';, taxed market more active 
but heavy; miles at 9M l "'lo*A,C, feu- No ! to choice. Uutter 
SteiMly and active at M -i.afe for Ohio, und | 20 ijaSo for State — 
Cheese rules steady ojid in good demand, Pc lie for common 
to choice, 

Ahiikh—F irm; small sales at $8,12>S®8,EUi for Pots, and $ 9 ,- 
00 " 9,"0 for Pem Is, 

llopa Continue in good demand for export, hut the market 
is less buoyant, owing to Die high rate of freight, viz: 4c P 
steamer, 2c it packet: .-r.les of 600 bales new at l*(a'23c, for or¬ 
dinary to prime. 

Nh’Rbs Clover seed is very scarce and small sales of prime 
arc making at. lOyt bJSo. Timothy teed is in limited request 
at $2,l2jT,i«,2.25. 

BL’FlfAC,4), Nov. 10,—FLOUR—In fair demand, mainly for in¬ 
terior trade; sub's ordinary extra Ohio at $fi, I 2 v,, double extra 
white wheat at 17, white wheat double extra Canada ai $ 6 , 16 ; 
spring wliuit c tra Iowa at $l *7>4; spring wheat extra Illinois 
at So: white wheat double extra Michigan at $ 7 ; white wheat 
double extra Indians at *7; sprine ic.ut extra Canada at $6,73 
— closing quiet ! I 

Guai.n- I'l i -i • 'eipt Iff tbu steamer's nows 

advanced i n . > ! ' . Ohio *t $1, 2 U;No. 2Cblea- 

go spring i i - i la, in bug*, at $1.32, Canada 

club at $1 , 'On i, :" i r, 1 1. Coin—1ti» unfavorable 

foreign in , market, with but IIULo do 

ing l’riC' i "roulallie! V urn mixed at SVc; damuged 
at u<e do- i >• 'in ii Data - The market firm but 

quiet. N i * - - 1 , 1 , -1 Nominal at i7a 4 c. Bariev — 

Iu good ib . s.il v,t ipw u 1 tendency. Quoted kl $i.28@ 
1,3d for IV.*’r , i a.i him $1,26 riir Btate-thu receipts 

continue ' idi ' wilt. I ; : ' ■ it. Rye—In only moderate 

demand, wilt. t. - •••■ ,i •- . ,! h -htstock, no sales reported, 

quotede id . ti.Sc for found new Western. 

Ikas- .'.I, ■. i idjaii 

Di-ass !. :■ , $ 1 , 60.1 1.75 for fair to choice 

Provisions .i'Ii i i . i with hut little doing,vxcopt 
• n retail ■ i - h . . at $U,oiYatl 2 , 60 . I gird, pmoe, 

kettle r. -i :i ■ , .. 1 'ii, -i . tes soft «t 9c Hams |» u.lic 
Should" ■ i , l ,iu i Trout in bairbairels at, $3,60 

&3.75. He. t, no nr inuicri; t 

Chkkmk Very active. * 1 id's for the week of 20 to 25 tons 
*t lO.tji k u'id '"i'l" ,i" 1 s very choice at 12 c —closiug 

firm, witli I, upv in 'i'.i'I." i 


To Ministers and OthorH. 

The Annals of the American Pulpit, by Rev. William B. 
SfKAdua, D. D., arc comprised in seveu large octavo volumes, 

Congregational. 2 volumes. 

Presbyterian... 2 Oo 

Methodist .. ....1 volume. 

Episcopal. 1 fin 

Baptist. 1 qo 

They contain the biography of more than a thousand minis¬ 
ters, and a history of each denomination, with a statement of 
its doctrinal views, making a complete library o religious biog¬ 
raphy and history. The lives of these ministers are Inter¬ 
spersed with memorable anecdotes and incidents, and illus¬ 
trated by ldtemfrom distinguished statesmen and clergymen 
rendering the Volume* an inexhaustible source of iuslrttclloii 
and entert.unment. 

The Publishers' price tor the seven volumes is 3L$ fe) We will 
furnish the whole set to the order of anv person who will send 
send us rwKi.Vk nkw sub.'.onhetv with the payment, for one 
year, or any two volumes fur four new sulixcriberi, Or any one 
volume tor two new subscribers. In all eases Uio money ($2 50 
for each subscriber) must bo paid in advance, 

Tn Fnviners aud Others. 

We will furuiAb the whole set of the following works to any 
one who will send us.nj'tem. new subscriber,. - with payment of 
$2,60 in advance nn each for ouu year via 

American Furnioris Encyclopedia ..$4 00 

Allen's JR. I.) American Farm Book . 100 

Allen (J. Fiski on t he Culture of the Grape. 1 no 

Barry's Fruit, Garden. j 2 s 

Bouaslngault's Rural Economy. 125 

Bridgewall's Young Gardeners Assistant... ] to 

Hoist's American Flower Garden Directory.!! 1 25 

Comprehensive Farm Record. 3 U 0 

Dodd’eModem Hoihs Doctor. ion 

Dadd's American Cattle Doctor. 1 on 

Dana's Muck Manual....’ 1 no 

French's Farm Drainage..... . 1 on 

Garlici.A I'n.li Culture...inn 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse- Keepers. ]. I 2 5 

Warder s Hedge* aud lOvergi eeim . . 1 00 

To any one SOilqiag ilx ten new mibsciiliers nnd advance pay¬ 
ment fur each, one year, wa will semi the l armer's Encyclo¬ 
pedia, Farm KMonl, and any Iivo other hooks on the list —or 
the entire list, except the Kiiuyclopcdfa and Record, 

For live dew suliicriborx, with pavrqeut iu uivance, we will 
send the Farmer’s Encyclopedia aud Farm Record, or any other 
five books in the list. 

For four new subscribers and payment, the Encyclopedia aud 
any book less than $3. 

For three new subscribers, the Farm Record and any dollar 
book, 

For two now fliilwcriber,. tiny two hooks in the list cost- 
ting less than $3 each. And fur one new subscriber any book 
costing less than ffi on the list. 

Thexu books will lie sent, by moil or express, at tho option or 
expense ot the subs' (fibers 

Every eveuiug devoted to canvassing may secure one or more 
of these volumes. 

Thev urn among tlio most practical works now putdished on 
the subjects treat eu. With this collection of books in his libra¬ 
ry, neither the koginner, nor the more advanced farmer need 
go lurther for instruction desired in any branch of hw pursuits. 

They are here placed within the reach at every voting man in 
the country, with.nd a tlnllar in money. 

Specimen copieB of the paper sent free to any address. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE. Jr., k CO., 

fi ® 8 " 84 Publishers, New York. 


,, 1 . , ." 'u nn 1 /in 1 > iiivu I'itv lur 

the I aetcatra or its return, and it can be chiansed iis easily n.- a 
stoun nr Glass Jar. non cAn be used for years until worn out, 
thus saving the dp on use of new Puckng.es every -enjIOli. 
t estate, County, and Town Rights for «ale hy 
„ .. „ „ _ . A. T. DECK, I’ntentee. 

Scott* N. 1.. Sept 24, r-'f»’ 2 . ftfjr,. 1 -j;t 

r pO FARMERS, 

To Dairymen, 

TO CO UN TR Y MER CIIA NTS. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE KOIt SAX^JE: 

Fruits, dry and green. 

Butter, Clieoge, 

Lard, Hams, 

TEiv£r s ’ Poultry, 

Game, Vegetables, 

Flour, <3-rain, 

fejaedts. Bee., See., 


r pHE NEW NATIONAL LOAN 

United States Six Per Cent. Bonds, 

"CALLED PITH-TWENTIES,* 

AT PAR. 


aishieg Hardware of every descrdiUon 7 “ a “ 0B99 , nr - 
AJ .SO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZIE'S WATER FILTERS Refifigeratora. 
and Thermometers, and dealer In Tin, Copper, Zino, Sheet Iron! 
& 0 .,&c„ k 81 State street. Rochester. N V. ' 

Q.R0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, Ac. 

TvZL- JT. TwIOTsTR-OB, 

WUOLK8ALX A.xri RKTAIL 

GKOOEH AND COAIjUISNION MERCHANT, 
Buflklo Sr.reec, Rochester. N. 'V 


Tiik iuterent on these Beads is ut the rate ofSix per cent, per 
Annum, and is payable 1 st *f May and November, in Goi.n 
I hey am called " Fivk Tivkmtikp, ' bncanso redeemable ill the 
option ot tho (Joverriineut aftar IWh or within twenty wnrft 

Tlio Conpoti Bonds are issued iu denominations of 8 W, $100, 
SJiXi, $lo 0, and Up- Registered Ruuds iu denominaliaua Of MU, 
$ 100 , $6 I). $h*kl. J’UiX) and Sill IKW 

'Io f'iciUtale investment in them, and lmike them more auco«- 
albte tn the public, we have made arotngemenu to keep on 
baud a constant supply of all il«uomiuut]onn for gale, at the 
rattf afc which tUvy r»r** by tho (governmom, eu,: - 

•GJlr lntoro&l to comVD'iv't' from tte U<Uc nt lUrrhasr. 

_ \V c arc thus enabled to save parti< 1 * all ouihlr and delay in 
funding Legal Tender Notes, or otherwise investing m these 
Bonds 

OBDKRfl tut tvqtnnTK* nr uail will iikckivk prompt at- 
tkntion, and the Bonds will be sunt to any address by mail or 
oxprosH as ilesired. I'liyiueiit may t.u made iu Current Bank 
Niih , Diuflr on City Banks, or United State:. Legal Tender 
Nutes. 

The r Bonds are the Cheapest (Jowrnment /Security now in the 
nimbi, ami t'gy the Largest Interest on their cost. The) urn 
destined to become Urn iiiisr known, most P 0 Pim.au. and most 
av ailaHLk, of all the Bonds of the Uiivoruinent. 

Thn opnratlnn of the National lVx Law, \vLicli it, is now cer¬ 
tain will proilticfl double Tho Income originally anticipated, will 
make the issues "T the United StatesGovei 11 meat thn safest aud 
most desirable investment (a t In* world They are in reality a 
First Mortgage on nvni viliing in thn countrv, as no Railroad or 
Corporation of ftu.v klud, can pay .1 dlridvnn, or tho Intercut on 
itn own issues, unLil it hi < contributed nut of Its grogs income 
through tho operation of the Tax Law, to the support of the 
National Credit, 

These nro the Bonds upon which the Government now relies 
through the eonjidtiwr and patriotism of the people, for continued 
financial support 

\Ve keep Hu m for Kqb} 1,0 encourage investment iu them, to 
give the public convenient .access to them, amt to aid tho Gov¬ 
ernment, by promoting tlielr rapid absorption, and the motiuy 
invested in them through os contributes to the direct aua im¬ 
mediate support of tbo National Ttoasoi y. 

FISK dfc HATCH, Blinkers, 

Dealers tn all Issues of Oovernmenl and other h'irst-c/ass Ssrttr- 

ities. 8* Wall 81.,Now-York. 

I $T Deposits received, and Collections made. 

Government Vouchers negotiated and collected. 

Farticular attention given to orders oud lotters from tho 
Country. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND OOIVIIVIISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION mini SALKS ROOMS 

No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York. 

_ All kinds of new. rxre, ao.l Seedling Fiants, Fruits Flowers 
■ee-. \ lues, Slirnbs. Ac Iron Wir. „...t off..,' m' t i ow e». 


"I’mericau h'O; T'atent^ffeHterfl ^ilS 


sc an norucuiiurat Aovoities, as soon us lutroduced 
Mr All order*, *c„ will receive the personal attention or the 

- -- . _ tta 

A I- L. I H . VV r A. T KHN Ac cTc 
B AN K.EH.S, 

55 Sl M Oppoalre tho Itattlo Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, N. V. 

Intereitt Coupons of ft S. seven and three-tenths net 

19tb ' 1S62 ' their Banking Office! 
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Don’t gay I’m silly and sentimental, Ralph. I know 
you will give your Fhare towards the sum, like a 
good brother, as you are. J have been talking to 
her about it, and I know I can manage it bo as to 
over-rule any scruples ghe may have against receiv¬ 
ing anything in that way from us.” 

Here my companion became quiet, and the ques¬ 
tion presented itself to my mind: 

“ How am I to escape from this awkward position 
honorably? Here I have been guilty of listening 
to a communication intended for the ear of another 
—have been guilty of an inexcusable deception, 
practiced upon a Btranger and a lady knowingly. 
Perhaps the most honest plan would be to acquaint 
her at once with the mistake, and solicit her par¬ 
don.” 

I had at last summoned courage sufficient to clear 
my throat, and was about to commence my well- 
studied speech, when my companion gave a little 
laugh, as she said: 

“Really, Ralph, you are very entertaining in your 
own peculiar way; but if you are as dumb when in 
the presence of Miss Vernon as you have been lo- 
night, she is to be pitied rather than envied. You 
are little better than a barbarian. But here we are 
at uncle's, and you know I promised to stop with 
Carrie to-night; so you will have no one to bother 
you the rest of the way. How singular you do act 
to-night, Ralph! Well, I won’t tease you any 
more.” 

Suddenly Ibo driver drew up before au elegant 
residence, and imagining I perceived a loop-hole 
whereby I might eeeapo from my awkward predica¬ 
ment, I sprang out of the brougham and assisted the 
lady to alight. 

“Is your head still aching, Ralph? Good night. 
Why, you forgot to kiss me!” 

As the fair face was upturned to mine, with its 
tempting lips awaiting the kiss, I pressed the shawl 
down from my mouth suddenly, and as suddenly 
felt my head drawn down to receive the most deli¬ 
cious kiss ever bestowed by maiden. 

“You need not wait; the door is open, and there 
stands Carrie, bless her!” said my companion, as 
she tripped up the steps, while I stood irresolutely 
beside the brougham. 

“Then, my dear fellow,” I mentally ejaculated, 
“it is time you were ofl'.” 

Seating myself in the brougham once more, I was 
again driven off, but whither I knew not.. 1 only 
knew that I had lost a charming companion, whose 
lips a moment since were pressed against ray own, 
and who, in all probability, I might never meet 
again. And when I recalled her generous sympa¬ 
thy for the poor lame girl, 1 longed to know moreol 
her. Then, again, my cheeks tingled when 1 re¬ 
membered the deception I had practiced. And 
what would she think of me upon ascertaining—as 
she certainly must—the truth? 

My speculations were, however, cut short by the 
abrupt stopping of the brougham, whereupon I 
stepped out leisurely, picking from the bottom of 
the carriage, as 1 did so, an exquisitely embroidered 
handkerchief. Upon looking at it, closely, I per¬ 
ceived the initials “C. W." in one of the corners. 

1 was reminded of my situation at that moment by 
the driver’s inquiring “If Mr. Ralph would want 
him any more to-night; so I merely shook my head, 
turned away from him, and walked homeward. 

Evidently I bore a veiy strong resemblance to 
Mr. Ralph, whoever he was. True, my cap was 
drawn firmly, almost concealing my eyes, and the 
lower part of my face was muffled up in a heavy 
shawl. 

The night was “nipping,” and remembering that, 
u walk of four miles Jay between me and Albany. 1 
walked briskly. 1 had proceeded about a mile, 
when I observed a gentleman approaching at a pace 
as rapid as my own. As he drew nearer, 1 was 
struck with his resemblance to me—height, size, 
manner, and dresp, even to the wrap around his 
neck, and the buttons upon his coat were the exact 
counterpart of my own. I think that the resem¬ 
blance must have struck him at this time; for as we 
were passing, we involuntarily paused, scanning 
each other closely and curiously, and then strode 
on. “Mr. Ralph,” J said to myself, as I turned to 
look at him. Singularly enough. Mr. Ralph was at 
that moment looking at me. Ere I reached my 
chambers, I resolved to ascertain who the person 
was who dwelt in the Common, and who had arrived 
from the Crimea so recently, that I might thereby 
assure myself lo whom I was indebted for a deli¬ 
cious kiss, and whoso acquaintance I was very 
desirous of making. 

Early the following morning, 1 sat dowu and 
wrote a few lines to Miss Lucy Walters, the lame 
girl, and enclosed three ten pound notes, sealed the 
letter, deposited it in my pocket, and sallied forth 
in quest- of the information I so much desired. 
Wending my way to a friend’s chambers, l encoun¬ 
tered a young articled clerk, who was at that mo¬ 
ment entering the door, and inquired of him if he 
was acquainted with the neighborhood in which 1 
had been on the previous evening, 

“Yes, sir; very well,” he replied. 

“Can you tell me who lives in the large house 
with the two eagles on the gate posts, on the left 
hand side of the Common?” 

“ 0, you mean Mr. Wright's,” he replied; “but it’s 
about tour miles and a half out there, sir.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, and passed into the 
house, where I addressed my note to “Miss Lucy 
Walters, care of Miss C. Wright,” aud then saunter¬ 
ing out slowly, I called the lad to me. 

“ By the way, George," said I, “ I have a letter to 
deliver out there. Do you think you could do 
it for me? You can take a cab—any way that you 
can get it there soon; and when you have delivered 
it, don't stop a morneut. I don't care about having 
you questioned.” 

“ 1 can manage it for you, M r. Clark,” said the lad. 

“ My Uncle Dean lives out there.” 

“ is Mr. Dean your uncle?” I inquired hastily. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ There is a lame girl living with him?” 

“ Yes—Miss Walters.” 

“Can I trust you, George?” 

” You may, sir, if you want to help Miss Walters 
without, her knowing who is doiDg it.” 

*• Well, this letter is intended for her, as you will 
perceive. It is a money letter, and if you will con¬ 
vey it. to her, and keep the matter to yourFelt, that is 
all that is required,” aud I tried to slip a sovereign 
iuto his hand. 

“No, Mr. Clark; I only wish i could do twice as 
much for her. I am going there to-night, and will 
leave the letter whero she will get it, and she will 
never know where it came from.” 

“Very well, George,” I replied, as I left him, 
sa'islied that the note was in safe hands. 


When Herbert was twelve years old, his friends 
asked him oue day. “ What calling do you intend to 
follow?” Herbert had never thought much about 
the matter, and he was very fond of fun, so he stood 
for aminnfe asiflistening, and then said, “Calling? 
I don’t know. I don’t hear anything calling.” But 
although he laughed at the time, all day the subject 
kept coming into his mind, and at night when he 
fell asleep he dreamed; he thought he saw a plowed 
field, brown and bare, and deep down between the 
furrows, almost out of sight, were potatoes and tur¬ 
nips and great yellow ears of corn, and ripe rod 
apples and delicious-looking melons half buried in 
the earth; and they called to him, “Come, Herbert, 
and help us to get out of the ground.” Then he 
heard another voice, and he turned towards a 
grove of trees, and behold all the trunks were 
bursting open, and through the cracks in the 
bark he could see boxes and pails and beautiful 
furniture, and great timbers for houses and 
bridges and ships, alt trying to get through; and 
they called, “Herbert! Herbert! Take an axe 
and split down the door. We are shut up here in 
prison.” Before he could tell what to think of it, 
he heard many voicea behind him, and turning his 
head lie saw hundreds of little boys and girls, with 
bright, eager faces, and little tin pails and satchels 
in their hands, and they cried out in a chorus, “You 
are wiser and better than we are; come and teach 
ns to read, and to be upright and kind.” Herbert 
was fond of little people, and he had just started to 
meet them, when lie heard a pitiful cry. and there, 
on his right baud, was a man Weeding to death, in 
a doorway, from a wound he had just made with an 
axe, while cutting wood; his wife could not help 
him, for she lay on a bed, tossing in a fever, and Ms 
little child lay in a cradle, dying with the croup. 
“ Can't, you help us?” said the poor man, and Her¬ 
bert could hardly keep lrom crying. Ilow he 
wished he hud bandages and medicines, and knew 
how to use them. He did help the wounded man 
to stop the blood, and while he was doing go, he 
was startled by a faint groan; his patient started up 
and caught his axe and limped away, with his feet 
all bloody, towards a tree on the left hand. The 
rebels had just hung a Union prisoner upon this 
tree; he was not dead, and Herbert and Ms new 
friend cut the rope aud took him down, and very 
soon he was so far revived that ho could speak. 
Then on a Sudden, the earth, and the trees, and the 
children, and the sick people, and the soldier they 
had just Haved, all spoke together, and they said, 
“We are glad Herbert is growing up to be a strong, 
active, useful man. He will certainly help some of 
us; perhaps he will help us all.” When Herbert 
awoke be could not forget his dream, apd he never 
said again, “ I don’t hear anything calling”—Spring- 
field Republican. 


BY JOHN G. 8AXR. 


Say, what is life ? Ti* to be born ; 

X helpless Babe, to greet the light 
With a sharp wail, as if the morn 
Foretold a cloudy noon and night; 

To weep, to sleep, and weep again, 

With sunny smiles between ; and then f 


And then apace the infant grows 
To be a laughing, puling boy, 
Happy, despite Ids little woes, 

Were he but conscious of bis jay 
To be, in short, from two to ten, 

A merry, moody Child; and then ? 


attached to the gentleman.” The remark was made 
in a merry tone by a person who was at my elbow, 
but whose face vras turned from me. 

“ Pray, have you done, Ralph?” said Miss Wright, 
ns she tapped Lis shoulder lightly with her fan, a 
faint blush suffusing her cheeks. 

“ But the coolness of the whole proceeding!” con¬ 
tinued he, heedless of her remonstrances. “ The fel¬ 
low even gave her a brotherly kiss.” 

“Ralph!” exclaimed Miss Wright, energetically, 
the blood dyeing her face and neck. 

“Come, come, Wright, don’t ask us to believe 
that !” exclaimed one of the parly. 

“0, she cannot deny it,” replied Ralph. 

“ We shall take that with a considerable allow¬ 
ance for your telling, said another ot the group. 

“ I met the fellow on the road,” resumed the gen¬ 
tleman, “and I must say 1 never encountered a 
man so much like myself in all my life.” 

lie turned suddenly towards Ms sister, upon a 
playful remark from our hostess, and in doing so, 
encountered my steady gaze. With a perceptible 
start, ho ejaculated:—“There b« is!” 

Miss Wright flashed a meaning glance upon him, 
then suddenly turned towards me, as if to observe 
the effect his exclamation and manner produced 
upon me; but J was equal to the emergency, and 
maintained a perfect composure. 

“I did not hear the first of that, Miss Wright,” 
I said, as I cast a careless glance over the wonder¬ 
ing group, and another of pretended astonishment 
upon Mr. Wright, who evidently felt no little an¬ 
noyance. 

“ Perhaps it is just as well,” was the reply, as she 
glanced at her brother. “ Ralph really is unmerci¬ 
ful when he begins. J am glad you did not hear the 
whole; but now that it is out 1 may as well give yon 
a correct version of the affair. Like an attentive 
brother, lie permitted the crowd to separate us at. 
(he close of the Princess Strainervoyce’s concert, on 
Tuesday evening, and I was so unfortunate as to 
mistake a stranger for him, who accompanied me 
home, without acqnainting me of ray error. Think¬ 
ing it was Ralph, and that a headache prevented his 
talking, I did permit my tongue to perform rather 
more than a fair share.” 

“Aud have you no idea who the gentleman was, 
Miss Wright?” i asked. 

“Until lately,” she said, placing an emphasis 
upon the word, “I had not the slightest clue to the 
gentleman.” 

“Does she know the truth? Have I betrayed 
myselt?” I asked myself. “I might have known 
that her woman’s instinct would detect me.” 

Iu the course of au interesting conversation which 
followed, and an allusion being made to the Princess 
Strainervoyce, Miss Wright asked: 

“ Did you attend her last concert?” 

“ Really—was i; the last, or the one preceding, or 
the second? Certainly, I attended one of them—but 
which one? My memory is so treacherous. Per¬ 
haps it was the last; at least there was a suffocating 
crush!” 

And the conversation went on as before. The 
digression removed all doubts from her mind. I, 
at least, bad known nothing of her adventuro prior 
to that evening. 

1 do not think I was romantic at that time, and 
yet, from the beginning of our acquaintance, I en¬ 
tertained the hope that Miss Wright would one day 
become my wife. I was not disappointed. 


And then, in coat and trousers clad, 
To team to say the Decalogue, 
And break it; an unthinking Lad, 
With mirth and mischief all agog 
A truant oft by field and fen 
To capture butterflies ; and then ? 


It is the Original and only Genuine and Reliable Wring, 

er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame I 

Capacity for I’re»»isre! 

Power of Action! 


And then, increased iu strength and size. 

To be, anon, a Youth full-grown ; 

A hero iu his mother* ryes, 

A young Apollo in his own ; 

To imitate the ways of men — 

In fashionable sins ; and then V 


V/E CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 
We Defy All Competition! 

We invite a fair comparison with any other Wringer, and will 
’how hr positive proof and actaal demonstration, that THE 
PXIYRBSAL CLOTHES WRINGER will jlrtieh work that 
'•Self-H’ljusting" Machines and itliei cheap Mpolneies for 
Wringers hare left uniform, »m 1 will easily pro** water from 
articles ou which they have c-nne (Mr fir/1Ir sou don't nr- 

uyew IT, TUT IT 

We ask none to bay without a thorough test, for which abun¬ 
dant opportunity will be given to all. 

WE WARRANT 

EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR! 


And then, at last, to be a it an; 

To fall iu lore ; to woo and wed ; 
With seething brain to scheme and plan 
To gather gold, or toil for bread ; 

To sue for fame with tongue or pen, 
And gain or lose the prize ; and then ? 


And then in gray and wrinkled BId 
To niaurn the speed of life's decline 
To praise the scenes his youth beheld, 
And dwcH in memory of Lang Syne 
To dream awhile with darkened ken, 
Then drop into hie grave ; and then ? 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To men who hare had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in Mi- -ale of this truly ruin able inven¬ 
tion. liberal inducements will be ottered and good territory 
given them (they paying nothin. for the Patent Eight) in who a 
they shall have the exniiiriv# sale 

Descriptive Circulars famished by 

iCIJI’S 1VKS .1- CO., Ueitenl Agent*, 

_ 653 P. O Box 3110.30 Broadway, New fort 

Sold by SfKCiAt Can v i -e” < Miromdioiit the lend 


X° GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Chappell Sprague 5 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


A FORTUNATE MISTAKE 


It was on the evening of the 2d of .May, in 185-, 
that I went to hear the Russian Princess Strainer¬ 
voyce, who ut that time attracted the fashionable 
world to her concerts. I went to hear the princess, 
partly to kill time, and partly from a desire to hear 
and see Ibr myself the marvellous foreigner whose 
name was in everybody’s mouth. When I reached 
Her Majesty’s Concert Room, it was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. Jt was so closely wedged that, one 
could have studied anatomy, after a fashion, merely 
from the impression of one’s neighbor's bones. At 
the close of the concert, I was borne along with the 
crowd, and jammed through the doorway at the risk 
of breaking every rib in my body. Ere i could 
escape from the throng, and while I was shrugging 
my shoulders to assure myself that my collar-bone 
was in its proper position, 1 felt a hand clasping my 
arm, and a musical voice exclaimed: 

“You good-for-nothing! I thought 1 had lost 
you! What a (rightful crush! I do believe my arm 
is broken, and my dress ruined, all for the sake of 
hearing this Strainervoyce! I woutd not give our 
Clara Novello for a world of Sfi ainervoyces.” 

I was on the point of replying that I agreed with 
her. But I restrained myself, laughing inwardly at 
the novel position in which 1 was placed, and won 
deringwlH'myfaircompanioncould iio. Evidently, 
she mistook me for her brother, or, possibly, her 
husband, judging from the familiarity of hor manner, 
lor she added, in a sympathizing tone: 

“Forgive me, Ralph—your poor head! I am 
sorry I made you come.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said I, “ but—” 

“ 0, nonsense, Ralph!” she interrupted me; “you 
have become half-barburian since you went to the 
Crimea, to permit me to seat myself, while you 
stand there as if I were your wife, and you ten 
years'married, instead of your sister, whose ready 
assistant and attendant—in place of a better—you 
should be.” 

“Excuse me, but—” 

“Ralph, 1 shall catch my death sitting here; and 
such a long ride, too!” 

Here the lady gave a perceptible shiver. 

“Do jnrap in, and sit dowu, or I will—” 

What she would have done I did not wait to hear; 
but taking my place beside her in the brougham, we 
were driven off, whither I knew not. 

“I won’t ask you to talk to me, with that head¬ 
ache, but I want you to listen to me,” began iny 
companion, the moment we started. “ I wanted xo 
talk to you coming in, but that little chatterbox, 
Maggie, prevented me from saying a word to you. 
You remember poor little Lucy Walters, Ralph? 
Her mother died about two weeks ago, and the 
poor girl has gone to live with the Deans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean have been very kind to her, but it is 
impossible tor them to do more thau shelter her. 
How any one can have heart to wound Lucy's feel¬ 
ings is a mystery to me, and yet every occasion that 
presents itself (is seized upon by the Wares and 
Kings to insult her, even to commenting upon the 
poor girl's father’s actions, as if she could have pre- 
vented£that which occurred twenty years ago. and 
I have seen Sarah Wells imitating her walk, regard¬ 
less of poor Lucy’s tears.” 

I could not restrain an exclamation of disgust as 
I listened to this. 

“ I knew it would disgust you, Ralph, -' continued 
my companion. “Well, the doctor says now that 
Lucy will always be lame—there can be nothing 
done for her. 1 have been thinking, ever since her 
mother died, that if she had a good teacher she 
might not only in time be independent, but achieve 
a name as an artist. You should see some of her 
attempts, ghe is a genius, Ralph. But that would 
require money, and where is the money to come 
from? You know I haven’t much, Ralph, hut 1 am 
determined to do something for our old playmate. 
I can save out of my allowance at least thirty 
pounds, and now if you will double it, what will 
that not do for poor Lucy? I was counting it up 
the other day, and if I am correct, it will enable her 
to altend the School of Design and rake private les¬ 
sons in Art for a year: aud at the end of that time 
if w Lucy is alive, she will show the world what, a 
woman can do. When I look at that poor girl, with 
her rare mind and her craving tor knowledge, I 
cannot help thinking how superior she is to me—a 
mere idler; and I sometimes think that, if she had 
my.place and I hers, there would be more justice in 
the distribution of the world’s goods and comforts. 


Things worth ForgbTTIncl— Itis almost fright¬ 
ful, and altogether humiliating, to think how much 
there is in the common on-going of social and 
domestic life, which deserves nothing but to be in¬ 
stantly and forever forgotten. Notwithstanding, it 
is equally amazing how large a class seem to have 
no other business but to repeat and perpetuate these 
very things. That is the vocation of gossips,—an 
order ol society that perpetuates more mischief than 
all the combined plagues of Egypt together. You 
may have noticed how many speeches there are 
which become mischievous only by Ming hoard a 
second time; aud what an army of both sexes are 
sworn to see to It, that the fatal repetition shall bo 
had. Blessed is that man or woman, who can let 
drop all the burrs and thistles, instead of picking 
them up. and fastening them on to the next passen¬ 
ger! Would we only let the vexing and malicious 
saying die, how fast the lacerated and scandal-rid¬ 
den world would get healed and tranquillized.—Dr. 
Huntington. 


“BOOTH’S PATENT SHAKER.” 

For separating Oats, Barley, and oilier foreign substance* from 
Wheat, it i - ike Trust, bimplkbt, ciiK.u'kht ami only Machine 
ever invented, that thoroughly accomplishes this (Iesired end. 
It cleans from I.Vi tn ax' bu-bels per day. and a hoy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

low x*rxicra 

Brine” it within the reach of every Farmer. Od receipt of 
Right Pm. lakh, a Machine (with pra ted instruction* for oper¬ 
ating.! will he shipped as directed. Those wishing to engage In 
the sale of the machine and imrchusitip by the dozen, will hare 
a fair discount made to them. All orders to he addressed to 
OUAk’i'UI.I, A: SI'KAGUK, Koehentcr, N. V., 
668-18t Bole Manufacturers. 


It was, perhaps, six months after we were mar¬ 
ried, that I carried home in my pocket a newspaper, 
containing a flattering notice of Lucy Walters. As 
Mrs. Clark employed herself with her work, 1 drew 
forth the paper and read to her the notice. Lucy 
was pursuing her studies, and had carried off the 
prize medal. As the listened to the flattering com¬ 
ments paid to her protegee, her face lit up with a 
glow of pleasure. 

“ Ralph used to laugh at me when I told him that 
Lucy would one day make a name for herself,” she 
said, musingly. “ I have so often wondered,” she 
continued, as she resumed her work, “who gave 
her that money.” 

“ Yon mean the person who accompanied you to 
your Uncle Graham’s from the concert?” 

“ Yes; it is very singular, his giving the money in 
the way he did.” 

“ Doubtless he did it to secure yourgood opinion.” 

“ Then he has never had the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing how it was received.” 

“ Of course he has, though.” 

“ How do you know? He may he dead.” 

“ But he is living, Caroline.” 

“ Who is living?” 

“ Why, the person you so often think about—who 
sent Lucy Walters thirty pounds, and whom you 
kissed.” 

“Mr. Clark!” 

“Mrs. Clark!” 

“You don’t think! How can you say such a 
think?” 

A puzzled expression rested on my wife’s face, 
and, in spite of ail my powers of resistance, forced 
me to laugh aloud, 

“ O, I remember now,” she said. “ Ralph said 
something like that once when you were present” 

“ Then, Mrs. Clark, you deny having kissed him?” 

She threw her work aside suddenly, and rose. 

“ Harry! is it possible that it was you?” 

“Very probable, certainly." 

“And you have concealed it all this time. You 
are the most deceptive ol men.” 

“ Don't blame me for doing what neither you, nor 
any other woman can do, and that is, keep a secret— 
except her age. 

“ 1 will not believe it” 

“ Because you tried to surprise me into a confes¬ 
sion, and failed. Bui, see! here is the proof!” And 
I drew from my pocket the embroidered handker¬ 
chief; and pointed out her initials, whereupon we 
mutually agreed that she had made a Fortunate 
MlHT4.EE. 


gIRBSELL’S PATENT COMBINED 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 
GEOGRAPHICAJj ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 34 letters. 

My 9, 2S, 9, 6,16, 21 is a river in Georgia. 

My 28, 4, 6, 6,12 is a sea in Asia. 

My 3, 16, 5, 6, 21 is a river in France. 

My 9, 0, 10, 7, Z is a lake in Russia. 

My 8, 2, 0, 8, 10, 21 is a river in South Carolina. 

My 12, 30, 3, H, 6. 0 is a city in Texas. 

My 3, 8,1C, 8, 32, 20, 0 is a city in Prussia. 

My 1. 2,13, 4, 5, 8. 2 is a river in Arkansas. 

My 3, 28, 5, 9, 8, 9 is a river in Ohio. 

My 28, 4, 16, 13, 8. 16, 22 is a city in Vermont 
My 8. 22, 16. (1, 8 is u river in England. 

My >6, 22, 6, 21 is a lake in Ireland. 

My 3, 8, 12, 30, 10, 14 is a city in Virginia. 

My 2, 30, 7, 30,13, 8, 12 is a city in Maine. 

My 1, 5,13, 28, 9, 6,13, 6, 10 is a river in Wisconsin. 

My 6, 0, 22, 8, 4 is a capo In the northern part of Europe. 
My 9,13,12, 7,16 is a river in Missouri. 

My 4,16, 6, 22, 34 is a cape cast of Virginia. 

My 22, ii, 7, 2 is a gulf iu Russia. 

My 8, 22, 6,10, 3, 8, 21 is a city in Austria. 

My 12, 30, 3, S, 22, 5, 12 is a country. 

My whole is a true saying. A. A. Parkiso.y 

Highland, lUinois. 

J3?” Answer in two weeks. 


CLOVER THRASHER AND HULLER, 

Patented May IS Ot, 1838; Dec. 13(ft, 1859; April St A, 1862; and 

May 13tft, 1 S 02 . 

II AM'KAO TITRED BY 

Birdsell & Brokawj 

West Henrietta , Monroe Co «V. I". 

This machine operates in Clover thrashing similar to Grain 
Separators iu wheat thrashing, iloina all tin- work at oue oper¬ 
ation, williout i<- handling Die e.llult. In the bunds of good 
operators it will thrush, hull, and clean from til to ft) bushels a 
day without Waste of seed The iiniier-igoed arc manufactur¬ 
ing' the only uiucbiue patented that IhTaahea, hulls and clean*, 
all at tbo r-ame operation. ATI machine., that do the whole 
work, not nun Ucd BikOukll'h PatzxV, are inlringenicnU. The 
public are hereby cautioned not to purenase llmse that m e in- 
tringeuients ot said patent All eoinmuideations directed to 
tho subscribers, at West Henrietta, will be promptly responded 
to. Order early if you wish a machine. 

This Machine has always, talccD the First Premium at State 
Fairs where allowed to compete, ami saves mmo than half the 
expense of the old wav of vetting out clover send, in time and 
labor. BIRDS ELL k BROlvAW, Manufacturers, 

C62eotf West Henrietta, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


I ROCHESTER CITY SCALE WORKS. 
A* GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. FoBSYl'H h Co keep constantly on hand a large assort 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices 
I ff" AH' work wureaot‘ <(. 

Address K. A. KttKSYTH k CO., Rochester, N Y. ( 

686-26teo Old Stand of Duryee & Forsyth. 

I 3 T- See illustrated advertisement in Rural of March 29 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED 


1. A won ax’s work on Monday aud a weight. 

2. A boy's name and a building. 

3. A stream of water mid a traet of land. 

4. A nickname for a boy and a male child. 

5. A very useful instrument and a harbor. 

6. A small quantity and a hard substance. 

7. A building and a place in the building. 

8. A hard substance and a part of a gun. 

Cold Brook, N. Y., John G. Bkkson 

Answer in two weeks. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-iORKER, 

TflB LARGEST GlRtfULA THU 

AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 

13 rL'BUBHKl) RVTCK.V SAIL'fill AY, 

BY 1). D. T. JHOOKK, HOLM ESTER, N. Y. 
Office, L'nion Buildings, Opposite the Court Hoose, Buffalo Street. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 
ENIGMATICAL CHARADE. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Yrak— To Clubs aud Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $4; Six. and one free to club agent, 
for $10 .Ten, and one free, for $15, and any greater number at same 
rate—only $1 50 per copy. Club papers directed to iu din duals 
aud sent to as many dillerent Post-Offices boi desired As we pre- 
puy American portage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agen re and friends must add KH cents per copy 
to the club rates of Hie Rural. The lowest, price of copies Bent 
to Europe, Ac., is $2 50—including postage. 

Tint Cash Systkm Is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural —copies are never mailed to indiridi) »l subscribers unti. 
paid for. and always discontinued when l/iit subscription term 
expires. Hence, we force the paper upon 'none. and keep no 
credit books, long experience having dembmrtrated tha' 
Cash Plaj» Is the best for both Eobscrib ’ PoMlfhft 
EJ7- CflA.VGR OR AI'T'RKSH.—SuhSCl'il H| I- '!A ' : r 

of their papers changed llom one Post IJIi , iil 

specify the old address as well as the new L-eeurfc ir ' 


1 am composed of 5 letters^ 

My whole is wLmt a great many folks do. 

Cut oft’ my first and I am in the fire. 

Cut oft’ ray first two and I am what we all do. 
Cut off my first three aud 1 am a preposition. 
Cut ofl’ all but my last aud I am a kind of plant. 
JJjp 1 ” Answer in two weeks. 


Answer to Enigma :— 

Let every minute as it springs 
Convey fresh liuowledge on its wings ; 

Let every minute as it flies, 

Record thee good as well as wise. 

Answer to Geographical Engma:—Our liberties we prize, 
and our rights we will maintain. 


How to get ahead op TtME.—The Alla Cali¬ 
fornia. of August 24, lias this paragraph: — “The 
telegraph worked bravely last uigltt. Our latest 
dispatches are dated Washington aud New Y'ork, 
12 o’clock, midnight. They reached us at 10 o'clock 
P. M., two hours before they were transmitted.” 


“ That lady in blue,” said my cousin, 
“No,” said I. “the lady beside her.” 













a pRICUL TUfir 


ROCHESTER, N. T.-FOR TOE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1862, 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


he state?, are in a growing and fattening condition, 
and advancing remuneratively. After feeding they 
lie down contentedly, free from restlessness, lie 
further says:—" The whole question may he said to 
hinge upon the condition in which the food is ad¬ 
ministered. It must be moist and warm. Were I 
to give my oxen the same quantify of cut straw in a 
dry state they would not eat half of it; and besides 
they would be restless and dissatisfied.” 

These statements of practical men are quite sur- 
prising to those who have not given the subject 
much attention. 

The value of straw, however, as shown by analy¬ 
sis is even greater than this. We have before us 
analyses made, by several of the beat chemists in 
the world, and the lowest of these show that 100 
pounds of wheat straw contain over (19 pounds of 
muscle, heat, and fat-producing matter. Dr. Lton 
rx.Ayp.uR, tor many years the chemist ot the Eng¬ 
lish Royal Agricultural Society, gives the following 
table, showing the relative value of wheat straw, 
hay, and several other kinds of food: 


The man who should throw his money into the 
fire, would have a guardian vouchsafed to him by 
the civil authorities; but he may waste just as much 
by letting his timber lie on the ground and rot; and 
in the latter case he may get elected Justice of the 
Peace—I have tried it. In short, putting off, is 
generally half as bad, and often icorse than not 
doing it all! 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

When we plan our business, we bad better un¬ 
dertake no more than we have means to accom¬ 
plish. 

When we undertake a job, it, is generally better 
to liuish it up in good style than to leave it un¬ 
finished, or do it poorly. We have plenty of com¬ 
petitors in the agricultural business, and the profits 
on any crop are not, ordinarily,of surprising magni¬ 
tude. If the thing is managed with energy and 
economy it will just about “pay” —but if the 
stalks are mouldy or frost-bitten, the corn will cost 
more than it will sell for. If the carrots get very 
weedy through neglect in their early culture, you 
had better have omitted them altogether. If your 
wheat is sown upon foul land in October, the 
chances are you had better have taken the seed to 
mill and made sure of so much. If your fruit trees 
are planted on poor land, and left, uriprmied, and un¬ 
cultivated, to the mercy of the cattle, yon had better 
have left them lu charge of the nurseryman, who 
knows how to appreciate his own wares, ll'your hay 
is uncut In September, verges from ripe to rotten, 
better had you taken in cows to pm tore at, two shil¬ 
lings a week. In every and all casesit is better not to 
do a thing, than do it at a loss—for what is done out 
of season, or half done, is pretty certainly done at 
a loss. 

Of course, when we begin, we expect to finish. 
Wo expect “something will turn up” to bring 
everything through all right. But are we not a 
little too sanguine? Have we any right to expect, 
every day will be fair, every September and Octo¬ 
ber free from frost, every man ready to help na nt 
our own price? Are casuallies and contingencies 
new in human alluirs, and we, for the first time, 
victims? Have we had no experience of hitman 
capabilities? Might we not by this time calculate a 


into the churn to scald it and the buttermilk, after 
the churning is completed. 

The frame from which the churn is suspended is 
.‘17 inches long between the posts, (a, «,) and Rf feet 
high from the tloor to iho crank. The length of 


ot snow or its equivalent. The success of winter 
wheat in northern latitudes the past season, Is due 
in great measure, if not exclusively, to the protec¬ 
tion of a heavy covering of snow tale In the season. 
1 here is no doubt about this whatever. But we 
can not always he sure of such a natural protection 
to the plant from the ice-laden winds which sweep 
across the prairies—hence the necessity of provid¬ 
ing protection. Fortunately it is a matter ot record 
—the record cd experience ami practice— that the 
wheat crop has been saved in the north part of Illi¬ 
nois by the use of straw. Almost every farm has its 
decaying heaps of straw, a half dozen, which may 
with profit, be need for this purpose. As soon as the 
ground freezes, this fall, enough to bear a team, 
haul out this straw, or any coarse manure, and 
spread it evenly over the growing grain. It will be 
a great comfort and protection to the exposed plant, 
and .will, possibly, as it has in many instances, 
insure the crop from all the vicissitudes of the win¬ 
ter campaign. 

There is no doubt that the crop Ihe presentseason 
is short; that, with the prices of ail articles of man¬ 
ufacture, and the expansion of’ paper currency, its 
value must appreciate. It has been predicted by 
shrewd operators that the price ol wheat in less than 
a year would reach two dollars a bushel. However 
this may be, it is apparent enough that wheat is 
going to hring a good price; that it will pay to take 
a little extra precaution to secure the crop now in 
embryo. 

The shrewd farmer, who has not attended to this 
matter, will profit by these suggestions. 
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VYT For Terms and other particulars, see last page. 


cd as useless are 


Water. 


Ashes. 


100 lbs. of Wheat straw. 

contain...’ 

100 lbs. of linseed cake. 

Peas,.,__ 

“ Ordinary hay, .. 
“ Barley meal, ... 

“ Bran, __ 

“ Oats....... 

11 Potatoes,.. 

“ Turnips,_ 

“ Swedes, .. 

“ White carrot,... 
“ Mangel wurtzel 


VALUE OP STRAW POE FEEDING 


Some weeks since we gave two articles on the 
comparative value of several articles of feed, and 
now purpose to present a few hints on the value of 
the coarser kinds of fodder, particularly straw, with 
such incidental suggestions on the best modes of 
feeding, etc., as we may judge will be of benefit to 
our readers. Hay is the main dependence, with 
almost all feeders, —it Is usually considered the 
staff of life; and when abundant, of course, there is 
no difficulty, for with plenty ol hay and a little 
grain, cattle can be wintered very comfortably. 
But it is well to know how much the hay is worth 
for use, and the inquiry whether the same amount 
of nutriment cannot be obtained in some other way 
much cheaper, is both pertinent and important. 
Sometimes the hay crop, on accouut of dry weather, 
is inconveniently small, and the price extravagantly 
high; and at such times a knowledge of the real 
value of hay, as compared with other articles used 
as fodder, is exceedingly useful, aiul may save a 
great deal of unnecessary anxiety and expense. At 
other times the hay crop is of poor quality in some 
particular sections ol the country, in consequence 
of unfavorable weather at the time of curing; aud 
it i» poor policy to compel cattle to eat poor hay, if 
we can do better. 

Farmers who pursue a mixed system of hus¬ 
bandry, generally keep about as much stock as they 
can furnish with feed in a fair season. When the 
hay crop fails even partially, as is often the case, we 
hear of much suffering among cattle, while many 
are compelled to dispose of their stock at great sac¬ 
rifices. This evil will be remedied, in a great mea¬ 
sure, when we cease to place such entire reliance 
upon grass for winter feed. Cornstalks, among 
many, is considered the most available substitute, 
but should every farmer grow from an acre to three 
or four acres of carrots, beets, parsnips, or ruta 
bagas, we would bo far less dependent upon hay lor 
winter use, and a short crop would not leave us in 
such straitened circumstances. A gentleman of 
Livingston county has just informed us that he has 
grown tliis season 800 bushels of lino carrots to the 
acre; and these he considers the most profitable 
part of his farming the present year. It is not our 
design at present, however, to discuss the subject of 
root growing, but to bring more especially to the 
notice of our readers the value of straw for fodder, 
and the opinions lately pr 


cills or bed-pieces (4, 4) are 18 inches, 5; Inches 
wide and 21 inches thick. The balance of the frame 
—posts and cross-pieces—Is made of white ash, 4 
inches wide and 1.J inches thick. At the point, (5,) 
eleven inches from the top of the post, in its edge, 
is inserted a wood or iron hook. When the butter 
is churned the crank is lifted from its place in the 
top of the post, and dropped into this hook (5.) 
which drops the lower corner of the churn (6) 
below the wooden tie, (7,) holding the churn steady 
and dropping it down while the butter is being 
taken from it. All the iron used about this churn 
are the nails, the crank aud axles, and the two 
braces (8, 8) which support the posts. 

It will be seen that this churn is cheap, simple, 
durable—easily cleaned and handled. The interior 
is not painted; the exterior is. The churn from 
which this skoloh is taken was made by a carpenter, 
at a cost of about $3, including material; and it has 
been in use at least ten years, and is good for twenty 
years more, I am positive. 


From the above, it will be seen that 100 pounds of 
wheat straw contains more real food than 100 pounds 
of hay, nearly as much as the same weight of bran, 
and precisely the same as 100 pounds of oats. We 
do not suppose that the experience of many of our 
readers will agree with this scientific estimate of the 
value of wheat straw, and perhaps under the most 
favorable circumstances it would not prove so in 
practice. But, if we reduce this estimate one-half 
wo then have a value that lew have ever dreamed 
of. While admitting so much, we would ask, who is 
prepared to say that this estimate is not correct? 
Not those certainly who have never tried to ascer¬ 
tain its value by cutting and steaming or scalding, 
and feeding with corn, oat, or barley meal, or bran. 


DIGGING POTATOES WITH A PORK. 

in response to Willard G. Armstrong's in¬ 
quiry, on page 850, 1 say that said fork was and is 
a fork aud not a hook — an ordinary tour-prong, 
lined, long-handled manure fork, with which I 
pitched potatoes out ol the ground (and the ground 
was soddy and grassy and tough) as fast as one man 
could pick them up and put them in a wagon. A 
man inured to manual labor could have done it 
much faster; as it was, I had no difficulty in dig¬ 
ging four rows while another man was digging one; 
suiil man being accustomed to labor. I have no 
doubt that if Mr. Armstrong proves as skillful 
with the fork ns he is—according to his story—with 
the hoc, he can dig four times as many potatoes in a 
day, with it, as with Ihe latter. The best way to de¬ 
termine the matter is to try it. Men who have 
once used the fork rarely resort to the hoe again, 
unless the field is iu a condition a potato field ought 
never to be in. The fork with which the above ex¬ 
periment was tried, cost seventy-five cents only. I 
don’t want Armstrong’s ten dollars; but 1 should 
like to have him try digging with the fork, and 
report. 

Friend Moore seeks to commit me on the quan¬ 
tity I dug in a halt day recently. I told him, on 
the occasion of writing the former article, that I 
dug titfcv- bushels in a half day. 1 did not dig con¬ 
tinuously a half day with a view to 6ee how much I 
could do aud boastof it; but, judging by the amount 
put in the cellar, and the proportion i dug while at 
work, I did not exaggerate the fact. The farmer 
with whom this labor was done reads the Rural, 
and can correct me if I am wrong. 

But about the kind of fork best suited to this 
work. The fork described above is a poor thing 
compared with the different styles in use in the 
West. The best forks (for this work) used here are 
five or six tined. The live-lined forks are manufac¬ 
tured at the Otsego Fork Mills, Albion, Fa. The 
tines of these forks are triangular; the face flat, and 
the side three-fourths of an inch wide. The space 
betsveeu the tines is about one inch and a quarter 
wide. They arc very stroug and are used as spad¬ 
ing forks and potato diggers by Western gardeners. 
If the fork is desired as a spade, this is the best 
oue to buy; if as a manure fork, a rix-tifled fork 
made by the Tuttle Manufacturing Company, Sau- 
gatuck, Mass. The tines of these forks are four- 
sided, strong, and w ork well as a potato or manure 
fork. Either of the above described forks are better 
for potato digging than the four-tined, round-tined 
fork with which 1 turned over the sods and stones 
in Western New York. 


The English usually estimate the value of wheat 
straw at $10 per tun, and the time is coming when 
American fanners will consider It fur more valuable 
than they now do. We ask our readers not only to 
take care ot their straw this season, but to institute 
such experiments as will enable them to form a 
reliable estimate of its true value for food. 

Wo have just received the Buffalo Courier, con¬ 
taining an article by L. C. Woodruff, an extensive 
paper-maker, who proposes to manufacture the best 
of printing and writing paper from straw exclu¬ 
sively. This, if successful, will give a new value to 
straw, and relieve publishers from an excessive and 
almost ruinous burden consequent upon the high 
price of paper made from cotton. It will, doubtless, 
be Fome time before straw will tuke the place of 
cotton to a very large extent in the manufacture of 
paper ol good quality, but we are glad to see a 
movement in this direction. Mr. Woodruff says: 

“Straw will supply the place of rage, and leave 
rags to the shoddy dealers. Straw paper of all 
kinds can now bo found in market, und manufac¬ 
turers are turning their attention to it. My mills 
are now working a lair proportion of straw, and I 
am arranging my machinery, which I hope to per¬ 
fect in one month, so as to work it exclusively in the 
manufacture of printing paper, with which I hope 
to be able to make glad the hearts ol printers and 
publishers generally. The country is full of this 
material, which sighs for a market, and from it can 
bo made all qualities of paper, from fine writing to 
coarse wrapping.” 


HOW TO INSURE WINTER WHEAT. 

The success of the crop of Winter Wheat the past 
year, in the Spring Wheat region of the West, has 
induced the seeding of an extended breadth this 
fall with it. It may not be too late in the season to 
aid the farmers who are going to rely on this crop 
for their breadstuff, by a few suggestions. 

The greatest danger to the winter wheat crop on 
the Northern prairies is from frost and the exposure 
of the plant to the sun and winds of winter. The 
danger from frost is obviated by securing proper 
under or surface drainage, or both. Well drained 
grounds do not fail, commonly, to bring a good 
crop of winter wheat. The spring freezings have 
no lever power upon the fibrous roots, and fail to 
jerk the food-producing plant out of the ground by 
the (coat) collar. Underdrainage, then, is import¬ 
ant, because it secures the ieet of the plant a dry, 
warm place during the winter. Surface drainage is 
scarcely less important, and may be made a substi¬ 
tute, to a limited extent, for underdrainage, where 
the latter has not been secured to the plant. 

If the grouud has not been thrown up ill beds and 
the dead furrows cleaned out. it is not too late, at 
this writing, to run furrows through the low places 
where water will be likely to stand after the heavy 
rains, and clean the same out with hoe or shovel. 
This will pay—pay even if underdrainage has been 
thoroughly done; for it,is often the case that on 
level lunds, in early spring, the snn thaws out the 
surface an inch or two, whiiethe ground underneath 
remains frozen. Rains full on the thawed surface, 
and unless a way of escape cm the surface is pro¬ 
vided, this water remains on the ground, freezes 
nights, is thawed by the sun days, aud destroys the 
crop beyond a peradventure. Many fine fields of 
winter wheat went into last March in good condi¬ 
tion, and came out of It utterly dead—the crown 
broken from the root. I am aware there are objec¬ 
tions to this mode of surface drainage, because of 
the fact that these ditches are obstructions lu the 
use of the reaper. But the good husbandman will 
prefer to be a little delayed or inconvenienced in 
harvest, rather than risk the loss of his crop. If 
these ditches are properly made—the sides graded, 
as they may be with a little more labor—the reaper 
will run Ihrough them without any trouble. It is 
better, of course, so to plow the fields, before seed¬ 
ing, as to secure this drainage, and the form of 
ditches heft adapted to the use of the reaper; but ii 
is too l&te now to render any suggestions available 
for the present crop; and the next best thing to be 
done is lo provide for the escape ot the surface 
water with ditches. Even if there is no outlet for 
the system of surface drains necessary, make deep 
ditches in the low places, into which the water may 
settle. Thus will the crop be secured, if not in¬ 
creased, in most cases. 

Again, the cold raw winds and the searching sun 
towards spring exhaust the vitality of the plant aud 


A CHEAP AND EXCELLENT CHURN. 

In the cellar at, home is an old churn, which is not 
only familiar to mo, but one of the best I ever saw 
or used. That it is good, 1 have evidence plenty. 
A long experience has proved it to be so; and right 
beside it stand ton or twelve tubs of summer butter, 
made in it, for which twenty cents per pound has 
been offered within a day or two. I tbink"4t better 
than the old dash-churn — even with a power to 
work the dash. Most of farmers who use it, think 
more butter can be made from the same quantity of 
cream with it. However that may be, it merits 
notice; especially since there is no patent on it that 
1 can learn; and any carpenter can build one with 
the aid of a blacksmith. 

The accompanying sketch will give the reader a 
good idea of this churn, and will enable a mechanic 
to make one. A chum of' the size given is large 
enough for a dairy of 15 or 20 cows. Thirty-five or 
forty pounds of butter may be churned in it at a 
lime. I give the outside measure. It is made of 
boards an inch and one-eighth or an inch and a 
quarter thick—of pine. It consists of a box 2G 
inches long, in the shape of a paralellograin, and 
1G1 inches square. The ends of this box are halved 
into the sides, the grooves filled, nearly, with white 
lead, and then carefully nailed. On one side of 
this box is an opening (1) eight inches square, 
through which the cream is poured into aud ihe butter 
taken from the churn. When tjie cream is in, this 
opening is closed by a close-fitting door, the edges 
of which are halved to lap the sides of the opening. 
This is kept in place by an iron hasp, (2,) which is 
made to fit the slightly convex surface of the door, 
and is hung to a staple at one end and fastened by u 
pin to a staple at the other, by a strong hard-wood 
pin. This box is suspended from converse corners, 
(as shown in the engraving.) by two wrought-irou 
axles, each of which is split aud firmly riveted to 
two sides of the box. One of these axles terminates 
in a crank, by which the box is made to revolve, 
und the motion which iB thus given to the cream by 
throwing it from one corner of (lie box to the other, 
produces the butter. At the point (3) is a small 
hole through which water is drawn, which is thrown 


•umulgafed on this subject. 
In doing this vve are not urgiug expensive or trou¬ 
blesome experiments, nor the growing of any untried 
crops, but the proper care and the profitable use of 
what is already grown, and ,what almost every 
farmer has in abundance. 

It may be asked, if straw possesses so much value 
as is intimated, why the fact has not been discovered 
before, aud we may be pointed to examples where 
cattle have been almost starved, although having 
“the run of the straw stack.” That cattle do not 
relish straw in its natural state we admit readily; 
nor does man relish flour in the same condition, or 
buckwheat or beefsteak. The difficulty is, we have 
fed, or rather allowed cattle to waste the straw, 
when, if it had been properly prepared, they would 
have eaten it, with great relish. A gentleman in the 
western part of the State informed ua some time 
since that he found, by repeated experiments, that 
straw cut and steamed and mixed with a handful of 
meal to give it a relish, was of more value iu keep¬ 
ing stock than the same weight of timothy hay. 
Meout, the celebrated English farmer and experi¬ 
menter, advances the same opinion, lie thinks the 
low estimate placed on straw arises from the iact 
that farmers do not understand how to feed it, aud 
declares that in all cases it should be cut and steamed, 
and in this condition it is as good as the same 
weight of hay. In proof of this he gives the pro¬ 
gress of some experiments. In feeding ten Short- 


FUTTING OFF. 

“ To-morrow,” is a bud day for farming. It is 
largely responsible for poor crops, poor stock, bad 
fences, and loose ends generally. What we intend 
to do and could not be persuuded to abandon— 
necessary and indispensable work—often utterly 
fails of accomplishment by being put off We don't 
decide not to do it; we simply never “get at it.” 
You would be shocked beyoud measure if required 
to give away, or destroy, half your apples and 
pumpkins—you do worse by gathering them to¬ 
morrow-alias, letting them freeze. 

He would be thought crazy who should apply a 
loco-foco match and burn up his hay; put off cutting 
it three weeks too long, and that result is substan¬ 
tially arrived at, but the owner keeps clear of the 
lunatic asylum. 

The man who burns green or rotten wood, holds, 
in the abstract, with other distinguished philoso¬ 
phers, that happiness is pleasanter than misery; he 
simply puts off tending to the wood. 

The farmer who stocks his farm with “noxious 
weeds,’’ if put upon his honor, will confess to a 
preference for coin or clover; he merely puts off 
making the exchange. 

The breeder who retains pigs that run mainly to 
snout, and legs, and sheep thin in fleece and frail in 
body, loves money as well as you or I; he simply 
puts off taking the necessary steps to get it. 


SPRING POSTS FOR WIRE FENCE. 

In a premium Essay on practical farming, written 
for the Illinois Sfate Agricultural Society by Chas. 
W. MuRtfeldt, 1 find the following with reference 
to wire fenceBut the best fence, in my humble 
opinion, to turn any stock but, hogs and sheep, is a 
wile fence, four or five wires, No. 7 or 8, best an¬ 
nealed ; posts 14 feet apart, with one spring post 
between. Of all fences 1 like the wire fence when 
well constructed ; suffering less from being raked 
by winds, and being easily kept iu repair.” 

I quote this paragraph in order to say that I have 
never yet. seen a wire fence with spring posts, that 
was not more damaged by them than from any 
other cause. It, is oftenor tho case that such posts, 
instead of being a support to the wire, are-supported 
by it. aud a continual strain upon it, bending, mis¬ 
shaping it, and putting it out of joint—really worse 
than no support in distances of fourteen feet. There 
is no man, probably, who has built good wire fence, 
who will not indorse all that Mr. M. says commend¬ 
ing it; but 1 venture to say, that there are tew 











torero did not make them, he replied: 1 We can’t do 
it. Have been trjing ever s nee the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1S51, but somehow don’t succeed. It is a 
mortifying admission to make, but it is nevertheless 
true that you Yankees have a knack of doing things 
which we have not the skill to imitate.’ ” 


exertion, change of food and climate. I fancy if 
you think this worth publishing, it will set a great 
many people right who imagine it is merely megrims, 
and can easily be treated. 

[Sergeant Van Soho web, of the 3d N. Y. Cav¬ 
alry, stationed at Jvewbern, N. C., informs us that 
he cured his horse of the above disease—and the 
only horse in the regiment that was cured—by 
bleeding freely (eight or ten times in forty-eight 
hours,) in the mouth and nose, with frequent exer¬ 
cise. and keeping in the shade as much as possible. 
This remedy was a mere experiment, and many said 
it would prove useless, but the Sergeant says his 
horse “ came out all right. ’— Ed. R. N. ^.] 


Flax —Fibril ia. 

Tue following article from the N. F. Farmer 
will be read with interest at a time when the people 
are earnestly looking about for some staple that 
may be substituted for cotton: 

On the eleventh of February, I860, Stephen M. 
Allen, Esq., addressed a meeting in the Represen¬ 
tatives’ Chamber, at the State House, and gave 
some information in relation to the culture of flax 
and its manufacture iuto fibrilia. and about that 
time furnished us with some further facts bearing 
upon the subject, which we did not then publish.for 
fear of pressing the matter too fully upon the reader. 
As the subject ha3 now assumed a new importance, 
we now give what be then furnished, as follows: 

If we should take irom the tillable lands of each 
State, one-quarter, and devote it to the cultivation 
of flax, and estimate the product as one bale of 
fibrilia, 500 pounds to the acre, which would be a 
small estimate, the aggregate would be 16,003.809 
bales, and would be apportioned nearly as follows: 

Maine..,_ 509 890 Maryland --- 699.470 

Ne>v Hampshire__ 662.8T2 Ohio_2,402,873 

Vermont.. 650.352 Michigan... 482 277 

Massachusetts_ 033 369 Indiana...._...1.261.635 

Rhode Island. 69 121 Illinois.1,269.886 

Connecticut . 442 044 Miisonri... 734.006 

New York.3,102.241 fnwa. 206,170 

New Jersey. 441.997 Wisconsin. 261.374 

Pennsylvania_ 2,167.154 Minnesota-- 1,205 

Delaware.... 145.216 

Total number of bales of 600 llis each_16,003,809 

The value of this. OOttonisofl at the mill, would 

he 20 cts lb.. or $50 hale, making- $800,190,430 

The seed from the crop, at market, would be at 
$1 ® bushel_______ 240,057,135 


VENETIAN WATER CISTERNS 


period of leisure and recreation—a time when you can “ bal¬ 
ance the books/’ figure out profits and losses, and see where 
you have “missed it.’’ or gained by this or that operation. It 
is also the time for review and reflection, and to make calcu¬ 
lations, predicated upon pa-t experience and observation, for 
the future. Of course you must ei /pher, plan and think, and 
while about it, these long winter evenings, why not jot down 
some of the more important, items of thought and practice for 
publication, that others may learn how you failed with this or 
succeeded with that crop f—why you prefer a certain variety 
of grain or vegetable, and why, after try ing several, you have 
decided to keep and breed only pertain kinds of cattle, sheep, 
or swine ? How, also, about drainage, fences, and other farm 
improvements 1 Let us. nr rather onr my tiad of readers, know 
about these things. "Teach one another” by git ing the re- 
results of your observation and experience. As a contetilpo- 
rary says, ''Do good and communicate —but, as we say, do 
good hy commnnicating Thousands of our readers—pracii- 
cal. experienced and observing men —who never wrote a line 
for publication, ought to be court-martialed for their neglect 
of duty in the matter. Some mean to write, but procrasti¬ 
nate ; others are too timid—fearful of criticism ; and others 
-till think, as they “ never wrote for the press." their style or 
grammar, or some other (to them) bugbear is a suflclent ex¬ 
cuse. But it won't do, gentlemen You know some things 
better than editors or others, and you ought to tell Ihetn pro 
bonn publico—for the public benefit. Wake up friends! YOu 
can talk sensibly—why not w rite ? Instead of spending your 
tune and breath in telling two, three or a half dozen about an 
improved mode of cultivation, or useful discovery, write and 
send it to the Ruhai, and it will thus be communicated to 
nearly three hundred thousand persons! Think of that! The 
tongue, well managed, is a good thing, but the steam press is 
a great institution.” Send us any thing practical and sensi¬ 
ble—useful to your fellow cultivators-and we will guarantee 
that it shall he read in every loyal State of this Union, the 
Canadas, England, Scotland, Ireland, and other countries. 
Every intelligent man’knows something hotter than any other 
man under heaven 


The city of Venice is wholly supplied with rain 
water, which is retained in cisterns. The city occu¬ 
pies an area of about 1300 acres. The annual aver¬ 
age fall of rain is 31 inches, the greater part of 
which i 3 collected in 20T7 cisterns, 177 of which are 
public. The. rain is sufficiently abundant to till the 
cisterns five times in the course of the year, so that 
the distribution of water is at the raie of 312 gallons 
per head. To construct a cistern after the Venetian 
fashion, a large hole is dug in the ground to ihe 
depth of nine feet. The sides of the excavation are 
supported by a frame work made of'goodoak timber, 
and the cistern thus has the appearenee of a square 
truncated pyramid with the wider base turned up¬ 
ward. A coating of pure and compact clay, une 
foot thick, ir now applied on the wooden frame with 
great care; this opposes an invincible obstacle to the 
progress of the roots of any plants growing in the 
vicinity, and also to the pressure of Ihe water in 
contact with it. No crevices are left which might 
allow the air to penelrate. This preliminary work 


condition; while I never yet saw a sprmg-pun, 

fence that was not out of repair and going to the dogs. 

THE CAUSE OF MILK SICKXESS. 

From some parts of this State, (Illinois.) there 
tire tidings of the advent ol this disease. Of its 
character I know little. Below is an extract from 
an article in the Chicago Tribune, , written by D. 
Harrington, of Battle Creek, Mieb.: 

“It ought to be known that this sickness among 
cattle is caused by e ding a certain weed which 
grows plentifully in certain districts in Ohio, an 
other Northern States, named wernic weed, 'the 
weed is easily detected, as it grows to the height oi 
eighteen inches or move, and in great abundance. 
Cattle arc not apt to eat it, except in dry seasons, 
when grass is short; and they should be kept away 
from fields and woodlands where it grows, The 
milk of cows affected by it should never be used in 
any way, as it is a sure poison. It is said that milch 
cows seldom die of the disease, as the poison passes 
off in the milk. Persons who have eaten of the 
milk and are poisoned, will find relief lrom eating 
plentifully of honey. In passing through Ohio, a 
few years since, I stopped in a neighborhood where 
a large number of cattle and several persons had 
died of Ibis strange sickness. The cause was ascer¬ 
tained by several persons about the same time, and 
as soon as the cattle were kept away from the well 
they recovered. 1 visited several pieces of meadow, 
in company with a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
and examined the well. He had lost sheep as well 
as cattle from eating this weed; and all his family 
but one bad been dangerously sick, and that one 
used no milk. I write these facts, hoping that they 
may attract the attention of those interested, and 


Hog Cholera. 

Dr- E. M. Snow, of Providence, R. L, read be¬ 
fore the meeting of the Medical Society of that State, 
an “Address on ihe Epizooty lately prevalent among 
Swine.” Wo find the following synopsis of it in the 
Boston MetHml and Surgical Journal 

“ Post mortem appearances: Purpuric spots upon 
the skin, and sometimes also upon the serous mem¬ 
branes; lacerated spots upon the leet and legs, and 
in the mouth, in four out of six cases; lungs hepa- 
lized to a greater or less extent, with pleuritic ad¬ 
hesions; stomach and small intestines for the most 
part healthy; the large intestines most frequently 
diseased, being in five cases ulcerated, and in six 
somewhat inflamed and softened; kidneys in every 
case pale, ot a yellowish color, and shown by the 
microscope to be fatty; urine albuminous.; heart, 
liver aud bladder healthy. It. is a disease of the 
blood, producing a depraved condition of the sys¬ 
tem not unlike typhus fever. Probably it is nearly 
identical with the disease called murrain, or with the 
pleuro-pneumonia of Great Britain and New Eng¬ 
land. 

“The causes are: 1st. An epidemic atmospherical 
poiBon. 2nd. Local circumstances adapted to re¬ 
ceive and propagate the poison existing in the at¬ 
mosphere, such as impure air arising from filthy 
and crowded penp. together wiLb unhealthy food 
and the want of pure water. The treatment recom¬ 
mended is, the support of the system by stimulants 
and tonics, pure air, pure cold water, and healthy, 
nourishing food.” 


ami Having a clear idea of bis subject he 
bos only to write (tout in the same words he would use in 
conversation. N<> matter about the grammar or style—our 
proof-reader will smooth all the rough edges as be often does 
for educated and titled men. Give us jour facts, figures and 
suggestions, and we will render them acceptable and available. 


Tnx Rural in tiik West. — For years the Rural has steadily 
gained favor and popularity in the West, until it probably has 
a larger circulation in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, M is 
cousin. Iowa and Minnesota, than all the Western agricultural 
journals combined—a fuct which wo do not mention boasting 
lv hut in a spirit of grateful acknowledgment. For much of 
this favor we are indebted to former subscribers in New York, 
Pennsylvania and the New England Slates, who have removed 
to the West, ami not only taken the Rural wiUi them, hut 
introduced if to the notice and support of their new neighbors 
aud acquaintances. We aic in frequent receipt of orders to 
transfer addresses of subscribers from this region to the West, 
and many of them embrace requests for specimens and show 
hills Among letters of this character received during the 
past week, one from a Western New Yorker who has located 
in Knox Co., Ill., after requesting the address of his paper 
Changed, Vlds: —“1 would also like a poster for 1863. and a 
lew copies for specimens to show in getting up a club for next 
tear. I have Occasionally come across a copy of the Rural 
'in the prairie homes iu Illinois and Iowa, and find it every¬ 
where appreciated- C. D. B’6 Western Editorial Notes are 
esnccialK mentioned as highly interesting and valuable to the 


Manuring with Iron. 

Every one (says the Maine Farmer) has beard 
of the man who said he manured his lands with 
brains, and no one wonders at the astonishing re¬ 
sults of the operation, when it is known that his 
brains led him to first underdrain the field. In Mr. 
Mechi's “How to Farm Profitably,” the author 
says: “A man once told me he manured his land 
with iron, and explained that it was the plow which 
furnished his manure.” - This reminds us of a late 
conversation with Mr. Fairbanks of this city. We 
asked him how he manured his garden. His reply 
was that besides using a small amount of composted 
nfobt-soil, together with the house slops, soap suds, 
etc., and also a small quantity of spent tan, he relied 
upon his spade to perform the remainder. In the 
fall, as soon as the fruit and garden crops are har¬ 
vested, he has the waste of the garden, including 
vines, potato-tops, leaves, etc., scraped together and 
spaded into the soil around the fruit trees. The 
whole garden is also spaded and exposed to the 
weather, and in the spring it, is well pulverized, 
and, to use his own words, -Spading the ground in 
the 'autumn is as good as a dressing of manure.” 
The same is often said, and with much truth, in 
regard to fall plowing. Clay soils are generally 
benefited by it, as the action of the frost pulverizes 
and renders them bolter fitted for cultivation. The 
expediency of plowing light, sandy soils, especially 

where they would be liable 


Simple Recipes for Making Vinegar. —T. B. 
Miller of Clayton, Ind„ has communicated to the 
New-York Farmers’ Club the following simple re¬ 
cipes for making vinegar: 

“Fill nearly full any vessel, jug. crock, pan, tub 
or barrel, with pure rain or soil water, sweeten it 
with any kind of molasses, (the quantity is not 
material,) set it ill a moderately warm place, in the 
g Un . cover M’ith sieve, gaitse or net, to keep out flies 
and gnats. 1 n due process of time it will he vinegar, 
when it must be put. into a suitable vessel and stop 
ped close. To convert, cider into vinegar—if made, 
from sweet apples, it is only necessary to set the 
barrel in a warm place and knock out the bung; if 
from sour, stir in a little mulasses, and when sour 
enough bung up tight. Vinegar barrels should be 
well painted, as they are liable to be eaten by 
worms. 

« pt, v, ill be proper to state that it is the action of 
the. atmosphere, which in time converts the sweeten¬ 
ed water into vinegar, hence the greater the surface 
exposed to its influence the sooner it will sour. 
There is a thick scum rises on the top of the vine¬ 
gar when making, which is the ‘ mother,’ and should 
not be thrown away.” 


Will you allow one who is more 


Mr. Rural S 

familiar with the plow-handle (I don’t mean Major 
Plomtiandle — what’s become of him?) than the 
pen, to say a few words to his “ blethering” about 
matters and things in general, and point at some 
things in particular ? Writing for the paper is not 
my “Ibrle,” but 1 wish to stir up some folks who 
need a little exercise at this season — those chaps 
who haven’t got their potatoes dug, or corn busked, 
or pigs in the pen, or tire-wood for winter, or houses 
protected, or racks prepared for stock, or imple¬ 
ments under cover, or good teachers for their schools, 
or happy wives and children in their domiciles. 
They are the fellows who meet at the village tavern, 
or store, or grocery, and talk over the affairs of the 
country, and know more about national affairs than 
the President, his Cabinet and all the generals. 
One “swans” he wouldn’t remove “little Mac,” and 
another that “Burnside’s a brick,"and will “conquer 
a peace,” or get—whipped. These statesmen are 
great on war and the salvation of the nation, but 
not quite “up to time” in home affairs. Their houses, 
farms aud sheds ought, like some hotels, to be 
“ closed for repairs,” and if they didn't “ smile” so 
often— through glasses which make them “see dou- 
ble”—they might devote more time and labor for 
the benefit of their families and farms. If they 
could only “ see themselves as others see them,” 
there would soon be a change in their habits aud 
actions ; but every one is a veritable Solomon, and 
considers himself the sesame of all wisdom. 

Now 1 don’t suppose this class of the genus homo 
take the Rural, and perhaps I’m like the preacher 
talking to devout listeners about the wickedness of 
absentees, but some of your readers will meet them, 
and can tell them wbat I say. And the first next 
thing is, that it’s every man’s business to help the 
cause oi the Union hy his influence and money—it 
be don't, volunteer to tight—and then to mind his 
own business by attending to his family, !arm and 
domestic animals. “ This is a great country,” bul 


if in exposed situations, 

to blow in an open winter, may, however, be some- ot which 32-12 were political in tlieir character, i 
what Questioned. ' 298 devoted to literature. Religion aud theofi 

- compose the province of 277, while 234 are cl as 

"Nothing t® DoM as miscellaneous. There has been a very large 

Tue New England Farmer says: — “ We have crease in the number of political papers and per: 
for several years known an elderly farmer whose i ca is, as compared with corresponding pnblicati 
fields are level and well adapted to the use of the a t the date of tbe preceding census. In 1850 tl 
mowing-machine, but who could not surmount the number was 1030. In 1850 the number of religi 
idea that machinery is a plague on the farm- So, at papers and periodicals was 1D1; in 1SG0 it was 
early dawn he has bent over the scythe on his broad j n p^o the number of papers and periodicals of 
acres until he has acquired a bend in his back that ery class in the United States was 2520, The t 


The Advertisements in this paper, comprise a number of 
important items. Among tbe new announcements, lliut of the 
Salt. Co. of Onondaga is worthy the special attention of salt 

dealers and consumers in this Stale.-Farmers and ntheis 

will not fail to notice the advertisement of the Messrs Har¬ 
der of the “Empire Agricultural Works,’’ whose Railway 
Horse-Power was awarded first premium at receut N. Y. Stale 

j,' a j r _Patriotic people who have money to invest safely, and 

are disposed to aid the Government, will not overlook the 
ci KRe Twenty ” U. 8. Bonds offered at par under head of 

“The National Loan.”-The advertisement of Farming 

Lands offered by the 111. Central R. R. Co. is neither diminu- 
-Tbe programmes of Godkv’8 Lady's 


tive nor uninteresting 
Book, and Arthur’s Home. Magazine, for 1863—also of the JS’ew 
Pork Observer and 1 ncUtpendent —'will l>e found in our present 
number.—-There are. also, in this paper various brief adver¬ 
tisements of implements, stock, etc, which we trust w ill meet 
the wants of many Rckal readers and their publication pay 
all parties interested. 

— Speaking of advertising, here is an incident of recent ex¬ 
perience. Some weeks ago the manufacturer of a valuable 
machine sent us a brief advertisement for three insertions. 
Before the time expired he wrote asking our terms for insert¬ 
ing a large cut and advertisement. In reply to our answer to 
his inquiry, he writes:-” Yonrs of the 0th (Nov.,)is received 
There is just one reason why I do not want the cut put into the 
P 0 RXL iust yet, visa . tpe little advertisement has hrovaht me 

•wore orders than / can Jill for same lime to come. After a while I 
will have it put In, and hope to be able to till all the orders, it 
yvilt bring mo.” Do those enterprising (?) manufacturers and 
dealers Wh° never advertise “see the point 


Taxation.— The French pay twenty millions more 
of taxes than the British. The latter pay $350,000,- 
000. We may soon outslrip either. The British 
raise two-thirds of their revenue by indirect taxa¬ 
tion, though the articles on which the excise duty is 
raised are only about tffMiy. The only articles of 
prime necessity on which duties oi'any Consequence 
are levied, are tea and sugar, which pay over $50,- 
000,000. Spirits contribute $72,000,000: malt, $30,- 
OOO’OOO; tobacco, $27,000,000; wine, $5,000,000: li¬ 
censes to deal in those doubtful commodities, $7,- 
000,000 more. 


Disease among Cavalry Horses. 

Wm. Robinson, Veterinary Surgeon of the 1st 
N. Y. Mounted Rifles, communicates the following 
through Withes' Spirit: 

“ Well knowing your wish and desire to diffuse 
useful knowledge in anything relating to horses 
or the veterinary art, 1 thought I would take the 
liberty of addressing you on the subject, as far as 
my abilities allow me, of the nature of the disease 
now causing bo much devastation among tbe cavalry 
horses in the United States Government employ. It 
as nearly approximates to apoplexy as possible. 
Tbe attack generally comes on after a severe maroh 
and soon after watering. The first symptoms are a 
general dullness and sleepy look, the eye-lids a 
little swelled, the pulse very variable ; the horse 
will lean for support on tbe picket rope, or if there 
be no picket be will hear hard to the right on his 
halter, supporting his weight thereby; if moved, he 
appears as if he would fall, and at times will draw 
his hind quarters towards his head, spreading his 
front feet as far as possible in front of him. His 
sight and bearing become defective, and if you force 
him to move, he walks feelingly, as a blind horse 
will; there is no inflammation of the brain, there¬ 
fore, it cannot bo classed as mad staggers, nor 
stomach staggers, as there is no distention of the 
stomach. He will continue in this way for some 
hours, he then falls, grinds his teeth, occasionally 
wbiuneys; the eyes open and fixed, he is unable to 
swallow, and there is considerable twitching over 
the frame, and death closes the scene. I have suc¬ 
ceeded but in one case that I took in hand on its 
first appearance. I bled copiously, back-raked and 
gave two ounces barb aloes dissolved in one pint of 
water, and applied a strong stimulant to the loins. 
If any of my professional brethren could give me 
any further advice, or their experience, I should be 
most, happy to hear from them. I have lost by this 
disease during the last two months, eight or ten 
horses. I have no doubt it is brought on by over- 


IpqMm.s ml 


A Bale? Horse.—W e have a mare which, on being hitch¬ 
ed up to a loaded wagon, if the load does not move uff' with 
a quick jerk, will balk. If any one will tell me how to pre¬ 
vent it they will much oblige—A Constant Reader, Ran¬ 
dolph, Min., 1862. 

Cats fop. Clover —Seeing an article some time ago on the 
curing of clover with the use of caps, and being entirely 
ignorant concerning such caps, I wish to oak you, or some of 
your readers, how they are constructed, and of what mate¬ 
rial—thinking. perhaps, such might be made by the farmer in 
the leisure hours of winter, and laid array for harvest.—W.u. 
Wilson, Hancock Co , 111 . 

Agricultural Books, Ac — Can you tell me what firm or 
firms furnish reliable Agricultural works adapted to the special 
wants of a Farmer’s Library, books for reterence, ?— C. W. 
T , Newark, A . J 

C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, New York, is the principal 
publisher and seller of Agricultural Books in this country, 
and is the party most likely to readily furnish works of the 
character y ou mention, 

Shaping the Horns op Cattle.— Noticing an inquiry in 
the Rural how to shape the horns of cattle, I will tell my 
way. When a steer is is growing say at two years old, if his 
horns are getting too broad, (as I do not like broad honied 
oxen,) 1 take him to the blacksmith shop and put an iron 
across the horns, bore a gimlet hole through the end of the 
horn and put in a nail to keep it on. I keep it on about a year 
and they are all right — N. F. Matn.ird, Seneca, Kansas, 1862. 


Our Industrial Interests. 

A circular has been addressed by the Govern¬ 
ment at Washington to the diplomatic and consular 
officers of the United States in foreign countries. 
“ At no former period of onr history,” says this doc¬ 
ument, “have our agricultural, manufacturing, or 
mining interests been more prosperous than at this 
juncture. This fact, may be deemed surprising in 
view of the enhanced price of labor occasioned by 
the demand for the rank and file of the armies ot 
the United States. It, may therefore be confidently 
asserted that, even now, nowhere else can the indus¬ 
trious laboring man and artisan expect so liberal a 
recompense for his services as in the United States. 
You are authorized and directed to make these truths 
known in any quarter, and in any way which may 
lead to the migration of such persons to this coun¬ 
try. It is believed that a knowledge of them will 
alone suffice to cause them to be acted upon.” 


hibited at recent i>. Y State Fair, write* us very encourag g- 

ly as to his success in making Cane Sugar. He says. 5t 

several lota Of sugar to State fairs, and last week sent a p» 
ful to Ohio, which was made in ten days from ®®/ wCO gB(!CllB 

We think W« k» va 
•j y e rj few of our 

Z".—- - • » barrel of ri-rup; many of 

them have made fifty, and some have gone as highsfi one hun 
dred barrels." _ _ _ 

Sorghum Convention in Illinois. —It is announce'. - ,E - 
the Winnebago (III.) County Agricultural Society, has vote 
to hold a Sorghum Convention at Rockford the first week in 
December. The Convention will continue) in session two or 
three days. It is to be regretted that the time for holding this 
Covcntion has been fixed the same week a<? the annual me>.t 
ing of the State Hort. Society at Bloomington ; tor there are 
live horticulturists at Rockford who will thus be proven 
from attending the winter meeting at Bloomington, Canno 
the time be changed?—o. d. b. 


cane crop lias done remarkably well this season 
rine qualities /an from 7 to 12 brown, . 
made about four tuns of sugar this fall 
farmers have made less than one 1- 


Devon Herd Book. —I noticed an inquiry in the last Rr- 
p.al, from, “ Devon Breeder,” if there was a Devon Herd 
Book published this year. Please say to him that the Herd 
Book will be published l.y the Breeder’s Association. Mr. 
Sanford Howard bavin; 


declined editing the Herd Boolt any 
longer. This Association originated in New England, and in¬ 
cludes in its membership many of the best breeders of im¬ 
proved cattle in the United States and Catmdas. The object 
is a correct registry of tiiorougii bred neat cattle, a better ac¬ 
quaintance with breeders of improved stock, and their places 
of residence ; and to make it thoroughly American, entirely 
independent of the English Herd Books. If “Devon Breed¬ 
er” will send his address to either Mr Henry a. Dyer, of 
Brooklyn Conn . Secretary of the Breeder’s Association, II. 
M. Sessions, of South Willbrabani Mass., Chairman of Com 
mitteo on Devou Pedigrees, or the subscriber, lie will receive 
a circular, issued by the Association at their late Convention 
held at Hartford, containing al! the information necessary. Or, 
if he desires the registry of pedigrees, he can forward them— 
inclosing fifty cents for each pedigree—to Mr Sessions, as 
soon as the 3d of December. The Committee meets at that 
time to examine pedigrees and prepare them for the press. 
They hope to publish tbe Herd Book in January.—GKO. C. 
Lockwood, Victory, Cayuga Co., A r T. 


American Hoes anil Forks in England. 

Brother Hoyt of tlie Wisconsin Farmer, who 
returned from a visit to the London International 
Exhibition, says:—“Among the minor implements 
of agriculture we were both surprised aud gratified 
to find a collection of American forks and hoes. 
The exhibitor was a sensible English dealer, who, 
discovering the superiority of this class of Ameri¬ 
can implements as compared with articles of the 
same description manufactured in his own country, 
has for years been importing and selling them to hts 
customers. On being asked why English manufao- 


Sovjng Plaster on Clover. —If the field is seeded with 
clover at the time of sow ing the spring grain, it will be found 
a benefit—on dry soils—to sow the clover soon after the grain 
comes up. It w ill bo found to benefit both the grain and 
young clover. Your correspondent, “ O B .” of Foil du Lac, 
would find it more profitable to put on the clover seed thicker 
thau he does, judgiDg hy his confession of its liabit of lodging. 
And on such soil as he describes, if rich, I would sow a peck 
of timothy seed in addition to the usual amount of clover. It 
will not lodge to damage if he does.—0. v, b. 











by all of the above names. It is known in Penn¬ 
sylvania as the Powder Willow, where it has been 
grown and used a great many years for this pur- 
•pose. Men who are familiar with it. and who make 
some pretensions to botanical knowledge, have 
called it, both the Gray and Black and Timber Wil¬ 
low. These are provincialisms which may seem ol 
little consequence in this discussion. But a man 
may sell the White Willow and sell a very different 
willow from the one now recommended, and have 
authority for it. For Salix Candida —a shrub four 
to six. feet high—is called the White Willow by 
Wood, a botanist of some note and authority. 
Grey calls the same Sulix Candida, “ Hoary Wil¬ 
low," describing it as‘’of very white aspect in ex¬ 
posed situations, but green in the shade.” Wood, 
in the latest editions ot bis botany, does not give 
any such species as Salix Alba, which my friend, 
with Grey, calls the “ While Willow.” The willow 
under consideration is called 8, fragllis — Crack 
Willow—Bedford Willow. It is described by Wood 


Ellwanuer testified to the merits of the Honey 
Locust for a hedge. He regarded it superior to the 
Osage in all respects. The color of its foliage and 
the compactness of the hedge it made, compared 
favorably, as grown here, with the Osage. It is not 
as rapid a grower; hence a better hedge plant. 

THE “ WHITE WILLOW.” 

I saw no willow hedges here. Mr. E. did not 
express a high opinion of the willow for hedges—of 
any willow for that purpose. I asked if he knew 
aught of the White, or Gray, or Powder Willow; for 
it i 3 known in different localities by each of these 
and has been called the Black Willow also. 


Ttorfkutturat gotfs 


A Rociikstku Nurskry as sben by Western Eyes.—O ur 
Western Editor whim on :t recent visit East, paid Ids respects 
to the celebrated Nurseries of Rochester, and we devote a good 
deni of our space this week to a description of. what he saw, 
heard and said, in one of the most extensive and complete es¬ 
tablishments of the kind in the world. 


rpREES AND SEEDLING STOCKS.— JOHN 
J . 'UNDRY ifomnodv Bristol & Wimjamh.J Pausville, 
Lmngtim Oo., N. Y-, invites the attention of 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers, . 
to his (hie stork of I’ear. Plum, and Appt,. HcoUIiibh. Also, 
“Year old Standard and llwarl Pear Trees of leading varieties, 
which he oilers for the Kail and .Spring trade, cheap for cash. 
MMSt] JOHN GOUNDRY, Dansyille, Liv. Co * N V. 


AT ILLWANQIH & BARRY’S. 

There are few persons who visit Rochester who 
do not visit the Mount Hope Nurseries; I did so. 
Welcomed and gnided by Mr. Eli. wan her — a , 
shrewd, intelligent, philosophical German — we 
were soon wandering over the area devoted to 
specimen orchards, fruits, flowers, hedges, <£c. 
the grapery, 

Where the identity of the vines they propagate is 
established, and from the wood of which they sup¬ 
ply customers, was filled with exotic vines made 
beautiful and attractive by hundreds of pendant 
clusters of ripe and ripening grapes. 

The advantage of ibis practice is manifold. The 
nurseryman is sure that lie is propagating what is 
true after having seen the fruit; the buyer can see 
for himself and, if a dealer, can speak iinderstand- 
ingly to his customers; the amateur who seeks to 
make a choice collection, suited to his tastes and 
desires, can here determine the matter, decide for 
himself without taking anybody’s say so. It is a 
good institution, this vinery of exotics. 

rnE pear orchards. 

Adjoining the grapery is one of the pear orchards— 
the dwarfs—some of them still holding their fruit; 
all bearing evidence of great fruitfulness. The 
remarks made of the advantage of a specimen 
grapery applies with equal force—or greater—to 
the pear, apple, plum, and cherry orchards. These 
orchards are schools to the fruit grower. They 
teach him to know and identify varieties; enable 
him to study the best mode of culture, of training, 
pruning, the habits of growth, character of foliage, 

&c. For this purpose, an annual pilgrimage to 
these nurseries will pay the orchardist or nursery¬ 
man who desires thoroughly to educate himself and 
keep posted in all that relates to this peculiar hus¬ 
bandry. We found no pear blight on the trees. 
There is but one remedy for pear blight, so far as I 
have been able to discover; and that is, continual 
planting. Renew the orchards. 

THE DWARF PLUM TREES 

Were literally loaded with fruit, and the ground 
mosaic with the golden, purple, and crimson spheres. 
How do you save the fruit from the curculio? I 
asked. “Shake him off on sheets and destroy him. 

It is the only way we know of to do it; and it does it; 
you see we get fruit enough to pay us lor our pains." 

“But is it not too much trouble?— should think it 
would require a great deal of patience?” 

“ Too much trouble! Why, my dear sir, it is less 
trouble than it is to be deprived of the fruit.” It is 
made, here, a part of the system of the culture of 
the plum, to look after the “little Turk.” If weeds 
spring up out of the earth, they are cut down—uo 
one complains that their destruction is too much 
trouble, if it is found that by don g it a crop of corn, 
potatoes, or anything else valuable is secured. No 
one seems astonished that all plants have not a posi¬ 
tive and apparent economic use; of complaining 
that they caunot grow grain or vegetables because 
weeds choke them. And yet few seem to remember 
that there are insects that bear the same relation to 
vegetation that weeds do; that it coats as little to 
protect the plant from the one as the other; that 
each la alike easily exterminated if vigilance is 
used and effort made; and that it pays to do both 
thoroughly, and in the season when the weed and the 
insect are most injurious. 

THE DWARF CHERRIES 

Did not, of course, show as advantageously as they 
would if it had been the season of fruit; but the pyr¬ 
amid form, and the dark mass of foliage, presented a 
beautiful outline and symmetrical object for or¬ 
chard or lawn. Let all good horticulturists work 
and pray for the time when fruit trees shall enter 
more largely into the system of ornamental plant¬ 
ing, giving, as tribute to such appreciation, annu¬ 
ally, a beautiful promise of fragrant bloom, and a 
harvest of equally brilliant, beautiful, fragrant., and 
luscious fruit. That the cherry may become a lawn 
tree without any deterioration of its bearing quali¬ 
ties, there is evidence enough, especially the rapid 
growing variety, bearing, (when cultivated,) rich 
English varieties. It seems to me that some of the 
wise ones might spend some time profitably, by 
elaborating this suggestion, which their experience 
and familiarity with varieties will enable them to do 
much better than I can. 

DWARF APPLES. 

So far as I have heard any expression from 
western nurserymen —lor I do not know that west¬ 
ern orehardists have given any based upon experi¬ 
ence—they profess to distrust dwarf apples. Some 
of them have, if 1 remember aright, positively con¬ 
demned them. What the reasons for ibis condemna¬ 
tion are 1 do not, at this writing, remember; and have 
no means of determining. But here is a condensed 
edition of an apple orchard—the trees occupying 
but little more room than the same number or dwarf 
pear trees, and bearing abundantly. There are cer¬ 
tain advantages resulting from this mode of training 
the apple which will commend it to western men. 
There may be equally important disadvantages; if 
so, they ought to bo taithtiilly presented. The ad¬ 
vantages are—1. The habit of the tree is such that 
the trunk is in no wise exposed to the sun, and the 
whole tree is less exposed to the wind. 2. It is 
asserted that more fruit can be grown on the same 
area; for trees can be planted much closer. 3. It 
costs less to gather the fruit, and less to protect the 
trees from insects. 4. It costs less to cultivate the 
same number of trees. 

There may be other advantages which do not 
occur to me now. Here, this mode is adopted not 
only for the purpose of showing what can be done 
with the apple as a dwarf, but because land here has 
a high value, and specimen samples of the different 
varieties of apples can be grown near the office, and 
in connection with the specimen orchards of other 
fruits. Especially, on small places, in or near towns, 
where but little land can be devoted to fruit, the 
dwarf apple orchard may profitably, perhaps, be 
inaugurated. It is astonishing how much fruit may 
be grown on a quarter of an acre. 

SPECIMEN HEDGES. 

We pass down a grassy avenue bordered by 
hedges, deciduous and evergreen, composed of 
1 almost every hedging plant which has been proved 
desirable, native and foreign, ornamental and useful. 
\ The Arbor Vifffis, Hemlock, Spruce, Cedar, &c., 
/ among the evergreens; the Osage Honey Locust, 
l Thorn, Birch, Privet, <&c., among the deciduous trees. 
/ Here, again, is the advantage of models and samples 
s self-evident. The effect of the different habits and 
1 foliage of the plants, and of the different forms of 
& training or cutting the hedges may be seen. Mr. 


MASSACHUSETTS Horticultural Sooiety. —The annual 
Meeting of this Society was held In October, and the following 
officers elected: 

President— Charles M. Hovey. 

Vice. I'i esidents—i F C. Hyde, C. O. Whitmore, W. C. 
Strong, Geo. W Kratt. 

Treasurer— William It. Austin. 

Corresponding Secretary— Ebon Wight. 

Uncording Secretary —K. Lyman Wiimhip. 


names, 

He said he supposed he had it; and it so, he did not 
think it could be regarded a good hedge plant I 
refer to this matter here because it is the testimony 
of many who have known it long in the west. The 
Illinois Horticultural Sooiety recently refused to 
recommend it; and several members denounced the 
effort to sell it for hedging purposes in no measured 
terms—calling it. a swindle, &c. 

Per contra , my courteous young friend of the 
Prairie Farmer has assumed ils championship, and 
has become the advocate of all such as have willow 
cuttings for sale. 

He calls me dogmatical because I had asserted it 
was not a hedge plant. Notwithstanding my pro¬ 
verbial arrogance (!) I am not so opinionated that I 
will not cheerfully retract all \ have said against the 
“ White Willow” as a hedge plant, the moment it is 
established that I am wrong. And, I am willing to 
give all the. evidence that can be adduced, based 
upon fads, that go to prove ibis willow valuable 
for this purpose, in addition toils other useful quali¬ 
ties. Until now the evidence has been against it. 
The reader may judge for himself of the following 
testimony — extracts from an article in the Chicago 
Tribune , written by M. L. Dunlap, well known as 
a practical man and horticulturist Ho describes 
a hedge he recently visited, as follows: 

The first planting of these willows not being on 
the line, were cut, down on the sale of one of the 
farms to the present owner in the spring of lfi53, and 
the cuttings put out one foot apart for a distance of 
some twenty rods. The soil is Hat just, above. Ibe 


THE (5 Tit )VE IN IT KSK RY._ Dr. 

L JOHN A K1NNICOTT, Tin: GttOVB P. 0., Omm Co., Il¬ 
linois, still sells nil kinds ol Nursery Gnek, suited to the North¬ 
west Fruit, Ornamental aud Timber Tines, Splendid Rvkr- 
IIRRKNS, sure to Uve —'’Small KruitA," of (ill host sorts. near 300 
varieties ol hardy Shrubs and Flowering Plants and some that 
are tender Pieplant, Asparagus Roots, Ac., ail "honest M 
Rood," and at rates tmsed on the price of (arm products umljH 
Dor—nearly all at an ftyeraye of less than baft the pnces^H 
yoarsaijol Par king extra, warranted safe. Terms, sk.h|S 
so.'wn customers. Cash with Liu: order. Priced Lists and ifl^P 

station free. (ffT 


Riiiiion Flownk-Bkd. —The authorities at the Kew (Nation¬ 
al Gardens) arranged during the past year the various flowers 
at their disposal in. the form of a “ribbon flower-bed,” fifty 
feet in length by seven in breadth. The effect of this arrange¬ 
ment was exceedingly brilliant, and bus been very happily 
turned to a practical aOCOUot. inasmuch as all the great cen¬ 
ters of English industry have sent, iigenls nnd artists to copy 
it. as designs and patterns for the goods Uiey manufacture, 
via.: Manchester, prints, chintz, draperies, &u.; Coventry, rib¬ 
bons ; Kidderminster, carpets ; Glasgow, muslins, shawls, &e,; 
Yorkshire, colored table covers ; Belfast, damask table-linen, 
&c.; Nottingham, lacc ; Macclesfield, Derby and Spitulfields, 
silks, embroideries, &n.; Dublin, mixed fabrics; Paisley, 
Scotch goods and window muslins; Bradford, moreens and 
'damasks; Clerkenwell, artificial flowers; and the potteries, 
china and porcelain. One lady ordered to be manufactured 
for her fifty yards of stair- carpeting and a drawing-room carpet, 
the borders and centers of wldeh are to ho an exact imitation 
of the borders and centers of the flower-bed in question, 


/ I^VKIC’IS SCHOOL "VIHIXClfSA 

VOL. VII., * 

A DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 

The Visitor will commence its seventh volume with the Janu¬ 
ary No., 1863 This is the only Dan School Periodical published 
at 

Fifty Cents a Year! 

Magiuinn form. Beautifully iUustrstwl. Readings, Music, 
Speeches, Dialogues, Stories, Puzzles, Ac.. &c., from the very 

BEST Whiter0. 

Tho Visitor has the largest circulation of any Educational 
Journal published. 

Now is the lima to form olnh". (or Winter ScIiooIm. Send for a 
specimen, and see inducement, to clubs. Address 

BAUGIUDAY & HAMMOND. POKLiyllRUS, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Exchanges eopying the above, and sending a marked copy, 
will receive tho V isitor fur one year. «U7-Iteow 
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EDITED BY 

n E N It Y W A It D II E ECIIER, 

IS A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 

AND A REAL NEWSPAPER. 


Fruits for Notukkn Ohio.—I am a subscriber, and wish 
to set out an orchard of about three hundred Apple trees, 
fifty Peach trees, sixty dwarf Pear trees, fifteen Cherry trees, 
and a few Plutii trees. As we have to depend upon the Rural 
ns our only sure guide. I would like you to name about eight 
varieties "f summer Apples, eight of fad. and sixteen of win¬ 
ter, trees that would ho most suitable for pruinesoilin North¬ 
western Ohio, depending upon a market seventeen miles, ex¬ 
cepting what is wanted for a large family.—J. A. SfAKEORD, 
Hull Prairie. Wood Co , Ohio, Oct . 1802. 

In reply to tho above we give the list of fruits recommend¬ 
ed by the American Pomotogical Society for Northern Ohio. 
This catalogue is compiled from reports of the most intelligent 
and experienced fruit-growers in that section of the State 

Apples — Summer .—American Summer Pearnoain, Early 
Harvest, Red Astraclmu. Tetfosky. Autumn .— Cogswell, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Fall Pippiu, Garden Royal, Jersey 
Sweeting, Maiden’s Blush Myera Nonpareil. Winter. —Bel¬ 
mont. Fallawater, Paradise Winter Sweet, Hatubo, Red Cana¬ 
da. R. I. Greening. Smith’s Cider Svvaar. 

Peaks on Quince.— Belle Lucrative, lleurre d’ Anjou, 
White Doyenne. Louiso Bonne do Jersey, Noiveau Poiteuu, 
Urhaniste. 

Cherries — Belle ds> Choisy, Belle Magnifiquo, Yellow 
Spanish, Black Tartarian, Carnation, Cleveland Bigarreau, 
Donna Maria, Early Purple Guigtie. Governor Wood, Jeffrey's 
Duke, Kentish, Louis Philippe, May Duke, Morello. Napoleon 
Bigarreau, Plumstone Morello, Red Jacket, lteitie Hortonse 
Uockport Bigarreau. 

Plums. —Bradshaw, Coe's Golden Drop, Damson, Duaue’s 
Purple, Green Gage, Imperial Gage, Srulth’3 Orleans, Wash¬ 
ington, Prince's Yellow Gage. 

PKACflKS.— Cooled go's Favorite, Crawford's Early, Craw¬ 
ford's Late, Early York, Grosso Mignonne, Hyslop Cling, 
Large Early York, Old Mixon Free, Sturtevant of Ohio, 
Ward's Lato Free, Yellow Rare ripe. 


it affords its readers ; 

Fair and thoughtful editorial discussions of tho most import¬ 
ant facts and occurrences ami interesta of this nation and of the 
world. 

a comprehensive record of facts, men and movements of the 
Religions World. 

A full «ud careful weekly history of the progress of the 
Rebellion, 

Ample elirouirte* of the important general news, home and 
foreign. 

Fair iirul careful accounts of new boohs, made on the express 
principle or serving as a safe gn du to buyers. 

Interesting correspondence from Washington, from the West, 
from the Army, liom Abroad. 

Siix columns a week of carefully seleeleii mutter for Family 
Beading; being prose and poetry, suited to Interest both the 
Old People and the Young People. 

A full chronicle of Ihe progress of business nnd nfthe current 
prices of merchandise, produce and live stock in New York 


ONE SERMON EVERY WEEK 


TUB FOLLOWING EMINENT WRITERS ARB SPECIAL CON- 
TRUIUTORS TO ITS COLUMNS f 

Mrs. Harriet Bf.kcuer Stowe, 

Rkv, Theodore L. Cutler, 

Rev. Robert M. Hatfield, 

Rev. George B. Cheever, 

Horace Greeley, 

Bayard Taylor, 

John G. Whittier. 
TFJIM9 — $2 per aonum, paid in advance. Specimen num¬ 
ber sent gratis. JOSEPH M. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
668-9t No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 

FOB SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. 


and which would produce nearly or quite a cord ot 
wood to the rod. or about Uv«nr,y-{ivo poles thirty 
feet long, with an average of six loch vs diameter at 
tho base, two feet from the gronnd. The cost of this 
was setting the cuttings alongside of a post and rail 
fence, and cultivating them with the plow when the 
field had its annual seeding of grain. 01 course this 
result surprised all who saw it; for ia live years the 
fence was taken away, and the wall of willows has, 
since that time, protected that portion of Ihe field. 
Within the past tour years a largo number of farm¬ 
ers, probably over one hundred, have planted cut¬ 
tings of this willow for fences, over ouo hundred 
miles of which we saw yeeterday. As yet none of 
ibis recent planting will turn stock, but, wh see no 
reason why it will not iu two or three years more; 
aud notwithstanding the history of other willows 
and our own previous expressed opinions, we have 
tho evidence and assurance that, this willow will 
make an efficient fence as above indicated. We 
also visited an adjoining larra along the bottom 
lands of this stream, and found a fence of about a 
quarter of a mile, most of it set seven or eight years 
ago of this willow, in the unbroken sod land, and 
these, with the exception of an occasional loss of a 
cutting, makes a sufficient fence for all stock usually 
allowed to run out. On Ihe same farm, and in the 
same connection, is an attempt to use the golden 
willow for the same purpose, but it is a decided 
failure. The trees do not grow of a uniform size, 
and those taking the lead crowding the others out, 
thus spoiling the symmetry and value of the fence. 
On the other hand, the grey willow has a uaiform 
growth, which prevents one tree front crowding the 
otlmr out; and growing of uniform size, they soon 
make snoi ' ‘ " 


•pSE NEW YORK OBSERVER 

IS A RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED ON A DOUBLE SHEET, SO AS TO BE 
EASILY SEPARATED INTO 

TWO D IS TI NOT PAP EE S. 

In Religion it in free from sectarianism. nn<! gives a full, fair 
ami impartial report cvrrv -vueic of all matters of mineral 
interest. 

IN ALL THE DENOMINATIONS. 

Tn Politics it is entirely free from party relations or affinities, 
discuss-ing great, pilnciph’s with fre.udom and candor, and giving 
the fullest and latest intelligence of all the movements of the 
day. 

IT SUPPORTS THE GOVERNMENT WITH VIGOR, 
FIDELITY AND ZEAL, IN ITS EFFORTS TO 

CRUSH TDK REBELLION, 

and restore the Union, and preserve the Constitution. It criti¬ 
cises with fieedotn whatever measures me not adapted to the ac¬ 
complishment of these ends; but its steady purpose, from the 
heaiuuiug of the war, hat been, and will he, to unhold the 
hands and strengthen ihe heart of the Government, while it 
puts forth ils energies to protect us against the most unholy 
rebellion that ever disturbed the peace ot' any country. 

The New York Observer is the most complete family news¬ 
paper' 

IN THE WORLD, 

Iu the variety of its Departments, 

In the i'n liners of it 1 - Information, 

In the extent of Its Correspondence, 

In the number of minds enlisted in its Editorial and other 
columns, 

Iti the amount of money expended in procuring materials to 
enrich aud adorn Its |»nji.s, 

In the healthful, re tig nuts, conservative, genial tone that per- 
vmins tlm paper. 

I n its stores of anecdote, biography, poetry, science, art, and 
general literature, it will strive to exceed every other weekly 
newspaper. 


ABOUT CORNED BEEF 


auu {giowm^ ui iiuiiuriu i/.o, nicy BUG II 

h a barrier that no largo auimal can crowd, 
its way through between the UmuoruuH branches 
that grow up—some upright, others shooting out at 
angles in all directions—givingspace for the growth 
ol the numerous trunks, yet none to ppare lor the 
passage way of cattle. This not having been in¬ 
tended for a fence, of course is not as perfect as 
those of later planting, which look as though they 
would answer as good a purpose, even against 
prowling hogs, as the average of Osage hedges. 

[ have no disposition to be captious; neither have 
I any desire to establish that this willow is not 
worthy general adoption as a hedge plant on our 
prairies. That it will make a valuable timber belt 
—a screen, a protection, a shelter, and quickly fur¬ 
nish an abundance of good timber for fuel, for rails, 
for the manufacture of valuable charcoal, for hoops, 
and lor many other economic purposes, there is 
abundant testimony. That it will make a fence 
against stock, Mr. Dunlap has furnished evidence 
that I have no disposition to gainsay; so will almost 
any other strong-growing, soft-wooded tree, plantud 
in the same manner; but it does uot prove that, it, 
or all, or any other ot the strong-growing trees, 
ought to he recommended as suitable hedge-plants 
for general fence-making purposes. Few will pre¬ 
tend that it is desirable to fence every forty-acre 
field with a live hedge “towering forty feet high,” 
with a base (inverted or otherwise) of thirty feet. 
The best hedging plants are uot those which grow 
strongest and tower highest, but, such as are of slow 
growth and dwarfed habit. If it is desired to make 
the live fence the timber lot—the source ol supply 
ol fuel, of rail timber, of posts—for it is asserted 
that it makeH excellent pust timber alter being char¬ 
red—this willow seems to be the tree. If it is 
desired to make it simply a hedge—a live fence 
which shall not occupy too much ground nor shade 
au immense urea—a fence which will protect crops 
against stock of all kinds aud even against rabbits, 
then 1 have seen no evidence that it is that kind of 
a hedge plank If it can be proved that it is—all 
right, I shall be glad to record the fact. 

ABOUT THE CUTTINGS. 

There is too much asked for them. There are 
plenty of them, and they should be cheap. But a 
more important matter to the larmer is, that he be 
careful of whom be purchases, and what he pays 
bis money for. AU willow cuttings that are sold in 
the West are not of this particular willow under 
consideration. For the 

NAME OF THIS WILLOW 

Is not so thoroughly established as my courteous 
young friend rather dogmatically asserts. He says; 

And before we close we will say a word about Ihe 
name ol this tree. It is White Willow (Salix Alba) 
nnd not Timber Willow, Gray Willow, or l’owder 
Willow. Will it not lie just as well for writers to 
do away with this multiplicity of names, and settle 
down upon the one name proper? 

Better botanists than either of us have oalled it 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

The Proprietors of the New York Observer offer the following 
Valuable premiums for 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Is all oases, the new subscrihkrs must be those who have 
not in their oum or others' names taken the paper during the past 
year. 


To ministers and Others. 

The Annuls of the American Pulpit, lty Rev. William B. 
Sprague, D. D , are comprised in seven large octavo volumes, 
viz.: 

Congregational.2 volumes. 

Presbyterian. 2 do 

Methodist.1 volume. 

Episcopal.I do 

Baptist.1 do 

They contain the biography of more than a thousand minis¬ 
ters, and a history of each denomination, with a statement of 
its doauinal view h, making a complete library ot re I igious biog¬ 
raphy and history Tin- lives of these tun listers are inter- 
upenicd with memorable anecdotes and iucnieiiii. nod illus¬ 
trated by letters from distingutriicd sialesmen nid clergymen, 
rfiuderiiiv the volumes an inexhaustible sourca of iui’.iuction 
and ontertaiuineot. 

The PublUliei s price (or the “even volumes is Sis We wilt 
furnish the whole set to the order of any perm" who will send 
rend im rwu.vi: \::w subscribers with toe payment for one 
year, or any two volumes for four new subscribers, or any one 
volume for two new subscriber*. In alf eases the money ($2,50 
for each subscriber) must be paid in advance. 

To Formers nnd Olliers. 

We will funiiah the whole set of 'da billowing works to any 
one who «ill sentl us fifteen new "bsei iliers — with payment of 
$2,50 in advance on each for one jsai — viz: 

American Farmer'll Enevel 'ped :i .$4 00 

Allen's iK Li American Firm Book. 1 i)0 

Alien ,,l. Fisk on ' he< "Hunt of the Grape. 1 00 

Barry's Fruit Garden... . 1 25 

Bou-siugauIt’s Biiral r.conouiV--* 1 25 

Bri Jgeman'- Youmr O'anleOM 8 Assistant. 150 

Burst’s American Flower Garden Directory. 1 25 

Comprehensive ! ur n Uncord.3 00 

Dadtl s Modern iforeo Doctor.. . 100 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 1 oo 

Dana’s Muck Manual. 1 oo 

French" ILt Drainage. 1 oo 

Gtu-UckV Fisli Co' ure.. . 1 oi) 

Horbeil s Hinte to I icirse-heepera. 125 

Warder's fledges and Evergreens.100 

To any one Sending us too new subscribers and advance pay¬ 
ment I."• each, uuo year, we will Bend the Farmer's Encyclo¬ 
pedia, Farm Kecoru, and any five other bonks on the list—or 
the mi lire list, except roe Encyclopedia and Record. 

Furtive new-ulisciibeiK, with payment in advance, we will 
;etid rhe Fanner’s Encyclopedia and Form Record, or any other 
live books m the. list. 

For four uew subscribers aud payment, the Encyclopedia and 
any honk leas than $3, 

For tUiuo new subscribers, the Farm Record aud any dollar 
book. 

Fur two new subscribers, any two books in the list cost- 
ting less than S3 each. Aud for one new subscriber any book 
costing loss than fit on the list. 

These books »ill bn *ont by mail or express, at the option or 
expense of the subs' fibers 

Every evening devoted to canvassing may secure Oueor more 
of these volumes. 

Thev are among tin*, most practical works now published on 
the subjects treated With this collection of books in his libra¬ 
ry, uei'Jivr the beginner, uor the more advanced farmer need 
go further for instruction desired in any branch of his pursuits. 

They are here placed within the reach of every young mart in 
Ute country, without a dollar iu money. , 

.Specimen copies of 'he paper sent free to any address. 

SIDNEY E. MOUSE, Jit., k CO., 

668-St Editors k Proprietors, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


To Preserve Pippins in Slices.— Take the 
fairest pippins, pare them, and cut them in slices a 
quarter of an inch thick, without taking out the 
cores; boil two or three lemons, and slice them with 
the apples; take the same weight of while sugar, (or 
clarified brown sugar,) put half a gill of wafer for 
each pound of sugar, dissolve it and set it over the 
fire; when it is boiling hot put in the slices; let them 
boil very gently until they are clear, then take them 
with a Fkimmer, and spread them out on flat dishes 
to cool; boil the sirup until it is quite thick, and 
pour it over them. These may be done a day be¬ 
fore they are wanted; two hours will be sutheient to 
make a line dish for dessert or supper. 


To Wash Muslin (Swiss) Lawn, Brown or 
Grey Linen,— Two quarts wheat bran, boiled half 
an hour iu soft water, strained, and poured into the 
soft water in which the article is to be washed, with¬ 
out soap; rime once; use no starch. Articles done 
up in this way look like new. 
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A BRIDE IN THE LAND OF ROMANCE 


W iiat more nominally romantic than an Oriental 
bride, a bride in Persia? And yet see how Dickens 
describes her, in ‘‘All the Year Round:'’ 

A Persian bride, when first brought, is a queer 
little body, fattened up with rice and sweetmeats 
for the occasion, and sadly besmeared with cosmet¬ 
ics. Collyrium has bee ; u put upon her eyes to 
make them soft and languishing, and they are also 
elongated by some means, so that they may have the 
shape of ahnondB. Her hair is dyed of a coal black 
by indigo, or of a reddish brown by indigo and 
henna mixed with it, according to her own fancy, or 
of the broker. Her eyebrows are plastered and 
painted so thickly, that they look like a large piece 
of court-plaster cut into arches, and stuck upon her 
face. I say a large piece, because they are joined 
artificially by a thick line acrosg the nose. Her 
cheeks are painted in excessively bright colors, and 
two shiny locks of hair, gummed together, are stuck 
fiat on each side of them, in the shape of number 
sixes placed the wrong way. Her hands and feet, 
fingernails and toe nails, are dyed a lightmahogany 
! color, with henna. She has no more shape and 
figure than a bolster. Poor little thing! she plays 
such tricks with herself, generally, that at twenty 
she is au old woman, with her skin all shriveled and 
burnt up by canslicBand poisoned pricks of needles. 
This old, undersized creature waddles about the 
apartment of her new lord in the finest and largest 
troweera possible. She puts ou a great mauy pair 
of them, and is as proud of the size of her legs as a 
British damsel is of the size of her crinoline. 

She wears a smart embroidered jacket, with short 
sleeves, and a pretty chemisette, of some light, 
white si k material, embroidered with gold threads; 
but her arms and neck, are bare. She hangs 
upon her little person as many jewels, gold coins, 
and trinkets as she can possibly get at. She is 
especially fond of pearl, and diamonds, but is not 
particular as to their beauty or value. A diamond 
is a diamond to her, whatever its shape or color 
may be. She is very (iue, but never elegant. Her 
mind is entirely uncultivated. She has neither 
education nor accomplishments; but. she has a good 
deal of flowery talk about, roses and nightingales, 
with an undercurrent of strange, roundabout wit 
and drollery. There is an utter want of delicacy 
aud modesty in her conversation. She knows a 
great many things which she ought not to know; 
aud, child as she is in years, she would outwit t-he 
wisest man who over wore a gray beard. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
A PRATER, 
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COME, SING TO ME. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
THE LOST DARLING. 


Fathkr above, 

Look down from heaven, and let oar prayer 
Thv pity move. 

All glorious Thou— 

Our souls in deep humility 
Before Thee bow. 


BT ANXIB M. BEAOn. 


BT MILLY MKRTOJT. 


Comk, sing to me. my soul is sari, 

Yet music sweet may soothe the pain, 
Wakiug up memories.—warm and glad,— 

Of joys that may be mine again. 

Bing not to-day of broken ties, 

Sing not of blighted hopes, sweet friend, 

I would not hear of sad good byes, 

Nor sorrow's dawning, but its end. 

Thy song shall be of faithful hearts, 

That hoped and prayed thro’sorrow’s night, 
Till, suddenly, the grief cloud parts 
Before a burst of joy’s glad light. 

And if there come a tide of tears, 

’Twill waft this weariness away, 

Which resteth like a cloud of years 
Upon my doubting heart to-day. 

Then, after sleep hath sealed my eyes, 

And I awake, ’twill all he o’er, 

The sunshine of my soul will rise 
Unclouded, as it was before. 

Ilow strange we are!—the grief’s to-day 
That o’er the heart have coldly crept, 
To-morrow, we may cast away, 

Smiling as though we had not wept. 

It must he so I The joy and pain 
Making life’s shadow and its light, 

But When the Better Land we gain, 

We know “ there shall be no more night.” 

Cambria, N. Y ,, 1882. 


Mt darling babe—my beautiful, 

T’m gazing on him now ; 

But his cheek is pale, and blue eyes closed, 
And icy cold his brow. 

His dimpled hands are folded o’er 
His pure and sinless breast, 

Like some fair rose bud crushed at mom 
He lieth now at rest. 

He sleaps in peace—but O, my heart 
Is filled with anguish sore, 

L For I know on earth my darling 

Ik Will waken —nevermore. 

That I no more my babe shall clasp 
Close to toy loving breast, 

^ 1 At twilight dim, as tired with play, 

4 , u, sinks to peaceful rest. 

No more to list for pattering feet, 

Nor feel his soil arms twine 

Around my neck in fond embrace— 

Such joy® no more are mine. 

But O, my Father, at Thy feet 
I lay my burden down ; 

Help me to meekly bow and say 
Thy will, not mine, be done. 

Indianapolis, lud , 1882. 


By nature weak, 

Defiled by sin. Thy cleansing grace 
Aud strength we seek. 

Wayward and blind, 

To guide our erring feet a light 
In Thee we find. 


Thine is our breath, 

In Thee we live, on Thee depend 
From birth to death. 


Remove our feara, 

And ever guide us safely through 
The vale of tears. 

Thy watchful eye 
AU dangers see, afar or near, 

In earth or sky. 

The battle’s rage, 

The ocean’s fierce contending wares, 
Thy hand doth guage. 

Thou numberest 

Our days—Disease and Death obey 
Thy stem behest. 

Sorrow to all 

In measure meet as seemeth good 
To Thee, doth falL 

The joys of lore, 

From hearts that fondly cling to earth 
Thou dost removo. 


Never permit yourself) or any one, to repulse a 
child’s simplicity of confidence, in the matter of 
either question or remark, by a contemptuous laugh 
at its ignorance. On this point I have a life long 
feeling, which, I trust, as you have reaped the ben¬ 
efit of it, is not unhonored by you, and will influ¬ 
ence your maternal conduct through life. 1 can not, 
even at this later day. better express my sentiments 
than I did in a email volume published when you 
were much younger than you are oow, and which 
you must pardou me for quoting with increased 
earnestness, now that it is addressed to my own 
beloved daughter:—“It is most unwise, and on the 
parent’s part cruel in the extreme, to meet with 
ridicule, or harshness, or contempt, a child'B early 
efforts at expressing its thoughts, or at obtaining 
fuller information on subjects that are floating in its 
mind and have perplexed its juvenile comprehen¬ 
sion. Often has my heart ached over an intelligent 
child thus repulsed from the threshold of knowledge, 
covered with shame and mortification, aud para¬ 
lyzed by discouragement; and 1 have seen, in 
the bewildered countenance, the quivering lip. and 
the drooping head, the evidences that a cruel, per. 
haps fatal, blow had been Btruck at that important 
element, of all improvement, and advancement in 
life, self-reliance—and at that filial confidence which 
lies at the very foundation of filial obedience. .... 
Let one voice be beard in behalf of the timid, gen¬ 
tle, confiding child of your affections; and let not 
the simple, perchance foolish, question or remark, 
which in the ignorance of childhood it may utter, 
be responded to by the crushing burst of merriment, 
the cruel rebuke, or the harsh rebuff; lor each time 
that this occurs you place a barrier between that 
child and knowledge, destroy its peace, awaken its 
distrust, and sever one of those delicale threads of 
affection by which God, for benevolent ends, has 
bound that child's heart to its parents, and upon 
which, under God’s blessing, reals your only hope 
of guiding it through the snares of youth, and of 
recovering it from evil associations, should they for 
a season lure it from ihe rightful home of its affec¬ 
tions and duty.’—“ Letters to my Daughter" by li. 
A. West. 


[Written Tor Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
SCOLDING AND SUGGESTING, 


I don’t oiten write. I’m too old, and have too 
many cares. But I can’t help it now. Endurance 
is no longer a virtue. 11 Old Maids,” “ Old Maids,” 
and «Old Bachelors"—tit for tat, and vice versa ; a 
pretty, little girl’s and boy’s quarrel over the differ¬ 
ence between tweedle dum and tweedlo dee—or a 
smart little dialogue: “ Your hair is black.” “Well 
yourB is dark brown.” “’Tisnt. ’ “ ’Tis.” “taint, 
“’Tis.” “I say taint,” “Isay’tis.” “Taint.” “’Tin.” 
« Taint, ain’t ’ut” “ ’Tis-is-s,” etc., etc., ad nau¬ 
seam. 

What in the name of all that is womanly, is the 
profit of quarreling with coxcombs, who are too 
silly and shallow to attract attention in any other 
•way than by writing about something they know 
nothing about, and likely never will, namely— 
Woman. Here is a “Ladies’ Department” in the 
Rural, which ought to be filled by its lady readers 
with something profitable to them —which it is ap¬ 
parent, is open to them for this purpose, and which 
the Editor of the Rural would like to have them 
make a medium of profitable communication with 
each other on topics both interesting and profitable 
tr, them —in such a way as to reflect their intelli¬ 
gence and talent —their minde and hearts. Then, 
1 should like to know, why all this fiddle-faddle 
about old maids, etc.? Isn’t it plain that Old Maids 
exist by Divine forbearance or law? What is, is 
right; hence old maids, arc a necessity. It young 
men don’t like them, let them “place their affec¬ 
tions” on younger maids—that's all. 

But pray, isn’t there something really sensible, 
elevating, purifying and profitable to talk ab ut in 
this department? Are we willingSentimental “Sue,” 
or Melancholy “Maggie,” or Silly “Sally,” should 
talk this ineffable nonsense to hopeless slip-shod 
bachelors. Jn short, isn’t there something belter in 
our minds and hearts, women, young and old, with 
which to fill this department of our respected Ru¬ 
ral ? 1 believe so; and if I am at all seconded by 
the expressed sentiment of the Rural family, I will 
do what I can—little though it be —to rescue this 
department from these notoriety-seekiDg slouches 
of both sexes. 

Now, pray, don’t think I'm a vinegar-faced, old 
woman because I've talked plainly. I love all that 
is good and true—delight to see brightness and 
vivacity, spice aud vim in. all the. discussions con¬ 
cerning the philosophy of social life. But T do hate 
twaddle I and, like a woman, 1 can’t, hate it long 
without saying so, and then I feel better! Let’ 
have some other question lor discussion, then, be¬ 
side “Old Maids” —cant, we? There are questions 
of duty in social life, of duly in domestic life, of pro¬ 
priety in both—vital questions affecting our daily 
lab or—worthy of discussion, demanding our best 
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BEAUTIES OF NATURE AND ART, 


Our idols vain, 

Worshiped in haughtiness of pride, 
Thou dost disdain. 


Ambition's toil 
And lust of hateful avarice, 

Thy will doth foil 

For discontent 

And grasping greed, Thou hast prepared 
Fit punishment 

The nations learn 

To fear Thee, when thy wrath in war 
Doth fiercly burn. 

In pity, Lord, 

Regard our faults, and bend our will 
To keep Thy word. 

Forgiveness free 
Aud gift of everlasting life 
Belong to Thee. 

Thy power to save 
All men from just desert of sin, 

We humbly crave. 

Do thou implead 

Oppression's wrong—and bless and keep 
Our friends in need. 


The old chimney corner! It is endeared to the 
heart, from the earliest recollections. What dreams 
have been dreamed there! What stories told! what 
bright hours passed! It was a place to think in, a 
place to weep in, to laugh in, and much the coziest 
place in the house to rest in. It, was there where 
dear old grandmamma used to sit at her knitting, 
warming her poor rheumatic back against the warm 
wall; where grandpa used to fall asleep over his 
newspaper; where mamma used to place her spin¬ 
ning-wheel, and papa used to sit there too, and read 
in the great arm-chair. 

It was there where you used to read fairy tales in 
your childhood, folded all so snug, and warm, and 
cozy, in its great warm lap, while the wiud of a win¬ 
ter's night was whistling without. Your favorite 
plum-cake was never so sweet as when eaten there, 
and the stories you read by the sitting-room fireside 
were never halt so fascinating as those read in the 
chimney corner. 

If you were sad, you went there to cry. If you 
were merry, you, with your brothers and sisters, 
nestled there to have a right merry time. Even 
puss and the house dog loved the old chimney 
corner! 

Look back to the old house, whore every room, 
every nook is so full of pleasant recollections —the 
family sitting-room, where were so many happy 
meetings: your own chamber, with its little window, 
“where the sun came peeping in at morn;” mother’s 
room, still sacred with her presence. But, after all, 


Ever to shine 

Upon their path, vouchsafe to give 
A fight divine. 

Uncertain we 

Of death's approach, remind us still 
Watchful to be. 

The holy Cross, 

Discerned by taitli, our hope shall be 
When tempests tosa. 

’Till time shall end, 

Aud call to judgment wakes tin soul. 
Bo Thou our friend. 


CORRECTION OF CHILDREN. 


Never correct a child hastily, or in quickness ot 
temper. The cases arc rare, indeed, where imme¬ 
diate punishment is necessary or expedient. When 
an offense is committed that merits correction, or 
is attended by circumstances that make correction 
expedient, as a rule it is better, both for the child's 
sake and your own, that time be allowed tor reflec¬ 
tion. Count it. no sacrifice of time or patience, and, 
least of all, of parental dignity, to reason with the 
offender, to explain the nature of the offense, and 
the necessity for its punishment. One correction 
thus calmly bur. firmly administered, is a hundred¬ 
fold more potent tor good than a hasty severity, and 
will rarely need to be repeated if followed by con¬ 
sistent conduct on the parent’s part. On the other 
hand, when your judgment tells you that, correction 
ought to be administered, do not shrink from the 
duty, whatever the sacrifice of feeling or conve¬ 
nience. Some occasion will almost certainly aii-e, 
when, ou the part of your child, there will be plain, 
positive, intended rebellion against your authority ; 
not a passionate outbreak, but a stubborn, open 
revolt. In that case you must accept the challenge, 
making everything give way to the permanent set¬ 
tlement of that question. The best manner of doing 
this will depend much upon the age of the child. 
The rule tor your guidance is, that you are to assert 
your power rather than exhibit severity. Let there 
be sufficient of this, however, to show that you are 
displeased at its conduct, and then let the demon¬ 
strations ot your power be gradual and cumulative. 
Be in uo special hurry to close the contest, but give 
the little insurgent time to measure the disparity 
between you, and to realize the wisdom of unquali¬ 
fied submission. After that, revolt, and its suppres¬ 
sion, the child is in your hands to be made almost 
what yon will.— Ladies' Depository. 


The glory Thiue: 

And everlasting praise to Christ 
Satiou Divish. 


[Written for Moure's Rural New-Yorker.] 
“IT IS I, BE NOT AFRAID.” 

“ The ship was in the midst of the sea tossed with 
waves,” and Christ their Savior waa gone. The 
Master had constrained his disciples to get into a 
ship to go before him into the land of Gennesaret, 
while he departed into a mountain alone to pray. 
But the winds were contrary, and the “poor fisher¬ 
men” toiled aud rawed wearily until the fourth 
watch of the night. They were tired and discour¬ 
aged, aud, no doubt, felt nervous over the night's 
labor; and when Jesus came, walking on the sea, 
they were troubled, and cried in great fear, “ It is a 
spirit!” What did Jesus do?—did he stand afar off? 
— did he pass by ou the other side?—did he weigh 
the matter long, and keep the poor terrified seamen in 
suspense and affright? Ah, no! “ But straightway 
Jesus spake unto them, saying, 'Be of good cheer; 
it is I, be not afraid.' ” With what exceeding great 
joy the disciples welcomed that well-known aud 
well-loved voice. They forgot their fright and the 
storm aud waves, for their 8a\tob was near, and 
Peter, with all the eagerness of his impulsive 
nature, asked, “Lord, if it bo thou, bid me come 
uuto thee on the water." He wished to do all the 
Master could, aud Jesus said “Come.” Peter 
hastened, stepped down out of the ship upon the 
waters, but when he felt the boisterous waves aud 
raging winds, his faith failed him and he began to 
sink, when he cried “Lord, save me!” Peter's 
faith aud trust failed in the time of his direst need. 
But he kept his eye on the Savior, and cried tor 
mercy. And Jesus, did he let Peter rise and 
sink, and sink and rise, aud wait until the last gasp 
and struggle, as many do at the present day, when 
called upon to help a poor fellow struggle!’ over 
life’s boisterous pathway? No! No! “But imme¬ 
diately Jesus stretched tbrth his hand and caught 
him, and said unto him, 'O thou of little faith, why 
did'et thou doubt?”’ How could he doubt, when 
the Savior was so near ? Because he trusted in his 
own strength, and not Christ’s. What a lesson on 
faith was that for Peter, and what a lesson for you 
and I, reader, if we do not doubt but believe. 

I have read the touching and beautiful scene of 
Cubist walking upon the waters mauy times, as 
given by the apostle Matthew, audit always thrills 
my bo ul with renewal trust, utnl confidence, and 
faith, on the all-sufficient and all-powerful mercy 
and love ol the blessed Savior. "It is 1, bo nut 
afraid,” is ihe euro promise of One who knoweth 
and seelh all things, and when the dark and billowy 
waves of adversity nigh overwhelm us—when those 
we have, loved au«i trusted, bet ray—we need have no 
feat - if we look to Christ, and believe and trust all 
to Him His hand is waiting, His voice calling, 
“Come.” “I will never leave thee nur forsake 
thee," What a blessed, precious promise is that, 
though every earthly friend may prove a Judas, 
though storms assail, and winds beat, and enemies 
defame, if we have Jesuh for our pilot, let us be ot 
c/ootl cheer and be not afraid, for He will steer our 
ship surely and safely over the shoals of hu and 
temptation, and past every danger. He reaches 
forth his hand, saying to all, "Come!-’ 


THE TURN OF LIFE 


Between the years of 4ft and 60 a man who 
has properly regulated himself may be consid¬ 
ered in the prime of life. His matured strength of 
constitution renders him almost impervious to at¬ 
tacks of disease, and experience has given Bound- 
nees to his judgment His mind is resolute, firm 
and equal; all his functions are iu the highest order; 


builds up a competence on the iouudfttiou he has 
formed in early manhood, passed through a period 
of life attended by many gratifications. Having 
gone a year or two past sixty he arrives at a stand¬ 
still. But athwart this is a viaduct, called “ The 
Turn of Life,” which if crossed in safety leads to 
the valley of “ old age,” round which the river 
winds and then beyond without a boat or causeway 
to effect its passage. The bridge is, however, con¬ 
structed of fragile materials, and it depends upon 
how it iH trodden, whether it bend or break. Gout 
and apoplexy are also iu the vicinity to waylay the 
traveler, anil thrust him from the pass; but let him 
gird up his loins and provide himself with a fitter 
staff and he may trust in safety, with perfect compo¬ 
sure. To quiet metaphor, “ The Turn of Life,” is a 
turn either into a prolonged walk, or into the grave. 
The system and powershaving reached their utmost 
expansion, uow begin to either close like flowers at 
sunset or break down at once. One injudicious 
stimulant, a single fatal excitement, may forfeit be¬ 
yond its strength, whilst a careful supply ol props, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
ANOTHER OPINION. 


“ There is a certain something about woman that 
makes it seem to us that her natural place is iu the 
house, and makes us dislike to see her engaged in 
out-door work.” 


How to Treat a Wasp.— “Listen,” said I, 
“ listen and attend, aud you shall have a moial and 
example. When the wasp uow on the window 
entered you flew at it with a kind of violence. I 
wonder it don’t sting every one ol you. Now, in fu¬ 
ture, let a wasp, when it comes, have its little bout 
aud make its little noise. Don’t stir a muscle—don’t 
move a lip — be as quiet as the. statue of Venus or 
Diana, Or anybody of that sort,uutil the wasp seems 
inclined, as at this moment to settle. Then do as I 
do now.” Whereupon, dipping the feather end of 
the pea in a crust of salad, I approached the wasp, 
and in the softest and tenderest manner possible, 
just oiled it upon the body—the black and yellow, 
like grooms’ waistcoats—when down it fell, turned 
upon its back, and was dead in a minute. “ There 
girls,” said 1, “see what kindness and a little oil 
dues. Now here’s ray moral and example—When a 
husband comes home iu au ill humor, don't, cry out 
aud fly at him, but try a little oil—iu fact, treat your 
husband like a wasp." 

There exists iu the consolation given by a woman, 
a delicacy which has always something motherly, far¬ 
sighted, and complete; bur when, to these words of 
peace and hope, are joined the grace of gesture, that 
eloquence of love which goes to the heart, and par¬ 
ticularly when the benefactress is beautiful, it is 
impossible to resist. —Balzac c 

I have taken her into my heart by faith till We 
are “ no more twain but one.” No union of spirit 
can be imagined more perfect than may be realized 
perhaps, even here.— Smith, 


Thus said a gentleman to me a 
short time since, as I was speaking of the necessity 
of a lady’s understanding driving horses, milking 
cows, and the like accomplishments, especially iu the 
country among the Ruralitos. Well, it made me 
feel just as if I would like to see him hung by the 
suspenders, not till he was dead, but till he was con¬ 
vinced of the folly of such a speech. It is getting 
to be very fashionable around little villages, partic¬ 
ularly for girls, to scorn the idea of milking. If you 
hire a girl to do housework now-a-dajs, before she 
decides to favor you with her company, she must 
know whether there is any milking to be done, it, 
isn’t pretty work, it soils the hands. “ Do you 
milk?” is a common remark to me, “why I am so 
afraid of a cow I wouldn’t milk for nothing.” Now 
my notion is that this is all “gammon.” It is not 
always necessary for a woman to do out-door work, 
but whenever it is, that woman who feels above 
doing what she can to help her husband, father, 
or brother, is just one peg below a simpleton, and 
L have always noticed that those int*u who make 
the most ado about “feminine women,” are the very 
ones who are the most ready to sit down and let 
a woman wait upon them. 

Managing horses is another very unmaidenly 
thing. It is very common to have a poor, old, su- 
perann ated horse that is perfectly safe for a wo¬ 
man to live. ,She has him “ hitched up for her,” 
and she takes the lines and holding them on a 
level with her ir se hangs on as if her life depend- 


ard's spots? It beams in the soft eye of the sby 
gazelle and awes in Leo’s bold, though generous 
mien. And once saw we true beauty veiled in hu¬ 
man form. In the stillness of evening, a mother 
knelt beside two sleeping babes. With clasped 
hands and face upturned to heaven, that mother 
prayed to Gou on high. And who shall paint the 
glowing beauty which shone upon her brow? ’Twas 
the spirit that we Baw,—effulgent beneath its clayey 
tenement. Devotion’s every grace, was there in¬ 
scribed. And consciousness of peace with Got), 
and hope that those dear babes should meet her iu a 
happier clime, lit up the countenance with that calm 
smile which angels may be wont to wear. Ah, 
thought we Nature's own pcncilings must win the 
palm front all competitors. And though a Phidias 
or a Raphael may almost catch the breathings of 
Nature, they caD never equal her, because Omnipo¬ 
tence is the Parent of Nature, man the lather of Art, 
Sumner, Iowa. 1862. R- u. g. 


aud the withdrawal of all that tends to torce a plant, 
will sustain it iu beauty and vigor until night ha6 
entirely set iu .— The Science of Life, by a Physician. 


Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but memory 
that of the man. Man looks forward with smiles, 
but. backward with sighs. Such is the wire provi¬ 
dence of God. The cup of life is sweetest at the 
brim, the flavor is impaired as we drink deeper, aud 
iho dregs are made bitter that we may not struggle 
when it is taken from our lips. 


Money should be regarded with a certain serious¬ 
ness; for it is the quintessence, or representative, of 
the gills of Providence aud the toil of mam It is 
hard to get and easy to spend. There is peril and 
blesseduess in it. To the wise and good, it is the 
best of all servants; to the weak and foolish, it is 
the most terrible of all tyrants. 


Though love cannot dwell in a heart, friendship 
ay; the latter takes less room and has no wings. 








not receive ibis salute in silence. Giving one of his 
10-pound Parrotts a great elevation, he sighted it 
himself and fired. The rebel column in the road 
was three and a half miles away, but he dropped 
the shell right iuto the midst, of it. It exploded; 
there was a white puff of smoke 


[Re-puLlisliecl from a 


Music by Mrs. H. N. WOOD. 


Words by a Lady of Vermont. 


CONCERNING LABOB ARMIES, 


in a moment it 
lifted, and showed the dense column runing back 
into the woods. There was no more fighting during 
the day. The rebel force, which Gen. Hancock 
estimated at ten thousand, held its position, but 
made no attempt to dispossess us. General Sykes* 
with his regulars, remained to hold the Gap, and our 
column moved on.” 

Item* and Incidents. 

Thkt are beginning to he sharp with the. shoulder 
straps, in the army. On Monday week, the Major, 
Quartermaster, and two Lieutenants of the 22d 
Massachusetts, were sent to work on the fortifica¬ 
tions at Harper's Ferry, for being absent from their 
regiment without passes, in violation of Gen. Mc¬ 
Clellan’s order. There are several hundred men 
and some officers constantly employed with the 
spade for the same offence. 

Thu rille ball cartridges used by the rebels at the 
battle of Perryville, as proved by some taken from 
the pocket of a dead rebel, were manufactured at 
Birmingham, England, and bear the name of a firm 
there. Thus the British, while calling upon the 
Americana to cease their “fratricidal strife,” and 


on tko mountain's crest, Where the wild winds rock my eaglets to rest, Where the lightnings flash, and the tliun - ders crash, 


1 Kid my nest on the mountain’s crest,Where the wild winds rock my eaglets to rest, Where tho lightnings flash, and the thun - ders crash, 


And the roar - ing tor - rents foam and dash; For my spi - rit free hencc-forth shall be A typo for tho Bona of Lib - er - ty. 


And the roar-ing tor - rents foam and dash; For my spi - rit free hence-forth shall bo A type for the son3 of Lib - er - ty. 

/T, /Ts O, _ 


O, guard ye well the land where. 1 dwell, 

Lest to future times the tale t tell, 

When slow expires in smouldering fire 
The goodly heritage of your sires, , 

Row Freedom's light rose clear and bright 
O’er Fair Columbia's beacon height, 

Till ye quenched the ilume iu a starless night. 
Then will 1 tear from your pennon fair 
The stars ye have set iu triumph there ; 

My olive branch on the blast I'll launch, 

The fluttering stripes from the flag-staff wrench 
And away I'll flee, for I scorn to see 
A craven race in the land of the free I 


I love the land where the mountains stand, 
Like the watch-towers high of a Patriot band, 
For I may not bide in my glory and pride, 
Though the land lie never so fair and wide, 
Where luxury reigns o'er voluptuous plains, 
And fetters the free born soul iti chains. 


Ai.okt I fly from my eyrie high, 

Through the vaulted dome of the azure aky, 
On a sunbeam bright take my airy flight, 
And float in a flood of liquid light; 

For I love to play in the noon-tide ray. 

And bask in a blaze from the throne of day. 


Then give to me in my flights to see 
Tho land of the Pilgrims ever free! 

And I never will rove from the hauntB I love, 
But watch, from my sentinel trfclc above, 
Your banner free, o'er land andsea, 

And exult in vour glorious liberty. 


Away I spring with a tireless wing. 

On a feathery cloud I poise and swing, 

I dart down t|ic steep where the lightnings leap, 
And the clear blue canopy slowly sweep; 

For dear to me is the revelry 
Of a free and fearless liberty. 


Having been a sharer of the privations, and a wit¬ 
ness ot the bravery, of the old army of the Potomac 
in Maryland, and being identified with them in the 
feeling of respect and esteem for M <j, Gen. McClel¬ 
lan, enieHained through a long and most friendly 
association with him, I feel that it, is not as a stran¬ 
ger I assume command. 

TV) the. !Hh Army 6w»s.-—Soldiers, so long and in¬ 
timately associated with me, I need say nothing. 
Our histories are identical. With diffidence for my¬ 
self, but with a proud confidence in the Unswerving 
loyalty and determination of the gallant army en¬ 
trusted to my care, 1 accept its control with the 
steadfast assurance that the just cause must prevail.” 

A. E. Burnside, Maj. Gen. Comm’d’g. 


and it was inferred from his language that he was 
only waiting for (be distribution of his supplies. 
On the lllli, he telegraphed that a portion of his 
supplies, sent by rail, had been delayed. As already 
stated, agents were immediately sum from here to 
investigate this complaint, and they reported that 
everything bad gone forward. On the same date 
(the 11th) he spike of many of his horses being 
broken down by fatigue. On the 12th he complained 
that the rate of supply WOB only ‘050 horses per 
week for the entire army there and in front of 
Washington.” I immediately directed the Quarter¬ 
master-General to inquire into this matter and re¬ 
port, why a larger supply was not furnished. Gen. 
Meigs reported on the 14th, that the average issue 

/-»f’ h .-iitana trv f.iin \r«'.niAl1n.n*a ai’nic »n tin* fialil unrl 


of horses to Gen. McClellan's army in the field and 
in front, of Washington, for the previous six weeks, 
had been 1,45!) per week, or 8.754 in all. In addition, 
that large uumnersof mules had been supplied, and 
that the number of animals with Gen. McClellan’s 
army on the tipper Potomac was over 31.000. lie. 
also reported that he was then sending to that army 
all the horses he could procure. 

On the 18tb, Gen. McClellan stated in regard to 
Geu Meigs’ report that, he had filled every requisi¬ 
tion for shoes and clothing: “Gen. Meigs may have 
ordered these articles to lie forwarded, but they 
hare not reached our depots; and unless greater 
efforts to insure prompt transmission are made by 
the Department, of which Gen. Meigs is the head, 
they might as well remain in New York or Philadel¬ 
phia, so far a- this army is concerned.” J imme¬ 
diately called Gen. Meigs’ attention to this apparent 
neglect of bi« department On the 25th lie reported, 
as the result of liU investigation, that 48,000 pairs 
of boots and shoes had been received by the Quar¬ 
termaster of Gen. McClellan’s army tit, Harper’s 
Ferry. Frederick and Hagerstown; that 20,000 pairs 
were at Harper’s Ferry depot on the 21st; that. 10,000 
more were on their way, and 18,000 more ordered. 

Cot, Ingalls, Aid de-Camp and Chief Quarter- 

r, 1 ..** llrtPhillun G)Uitrr>i»iu<u1 nn Hio • 


Farewell Orders of Gen. Buell, 

In taking leave of his command, Gen. Buell is- 
mted the following final orders: 

Hsa»Q(7aktkrs Army or thk Otho, ) 
Looisvillh, Ky , Oct. 30, 1802. ) 

General Orders , No. 150. 

In obedience to orders from t he headquarters of 
the army, Major-General Buell relinquishes the 
command of the district and army ot the Ohio to 
Major-General W. S. Rosecrans. 

It is impossible for the General, wilhont, feelings 
of regard and a warm interest in their future suc¬ 
cess, to part, with the troops whom lie has been the 
instrument of converting for the most part, from raw 
levies into a powerful army, honored, by common 
consent, for its discipline and efficient organization, 
U>r its esjiril da corps, and lor victories unqualified 
by a single reverse, and whose fortunes be has fol¬ 
lowed for twelve months, over ft field of opera¬ 
tions, embracing considerable portions of four 
States, through difficulties and dangers which its 
fortitude and courage have mastered without acci¬ 
dent or failure. 

It has recently, by a rapid march of 200 miles, 
with limited substance, often with an inadequate 
supply of water, returned to Kentucky, and driven 
from her borders a powerful army, arid, haring re¬ 
established its communion!ions, is now well on its 
way to meet the enemy at other points. The occa¬ 
sion is not convenient for recounting its services 


Thkrk’s a bright and starry ponnant 
Floating wide upon the air, 

With its hues of changeless beauty, 
Borrowed from the rainbow fair ; 
Tis our banner, our proud banner, 
The glorious emblem of the free ; 
Tis the life boat of our nation— 

’Tis the smile of Liberty t 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., NOVEMBER 22, 1862 


Tnu nest of tho Baltimore oriole id one of the 
wonders of bird architecture. Whether we contem¬ 
plate it as the woik exclusively instinct, or whether 
memory or judgment, are brought into requisition, it 
is a study worthy of the naturalist The favorite 
frees for her nest are the weeping willow and the 
elm. The smaller branches of these trees are pen¬ 
dent, and she begins by uniting fwo or three twigs 
together with a cord, so as to be like a small hoop, 
and to this she suspends the frame work. The nest, 
when completed, will resemble a long narrow 
pocket, open at the top and about eight inches in 
depth. The variety of materiale used is astonishing 

— nothing seems to come amiss—flax, hemp, cotton, 
straw, grass, wool, hair — Boraeiimea thread, or rib¬ 
bons, or small pieces of lace, will lie appropriated — 
horse-hair, two feet long, will be sewed through and 
through, from the top of one side down to the bot¬ 
tom, and then up to the other side, arid then back 
again— and then when all this is done it will be so 
matted together as to be almost as firm as a felt hat. 
The no.-t of the hanging bird is in lact a combination 
of weaving, sewing and felting. 

We once knew a good old lady who was very fond 
of knitting, and as this did not interfere with her 
talking she knit a great deal. Sometimes she would 
knit a pair of silk stockings for some special friend. 
Once she lost a skein of her silk, and as a pair of 
orioles were building a nest in ft high shade tree by 
the house, they were suspected of having taken it. 
In a tew weeks the well known call of the young 
birds for “ more” betrayed where the nest was, and 
as soon as they were gone one of the boys had to go 
after it^-ami there was the skein of silk sure enough 

— but wbat a tangle! It had been made to thatch 
the entire nest —sewed or woven into every part of 
it —but Aunt Polly could not finish her stockings 
without that silk, and she went to work to unravel 
it. How she did work, but it was of no avail —it 
could not be done. We can almost hear her now, 
saying, “ it was the peskiest tangle she ever did 
see .’’—Newark Advertiser. 


A Veteran.— Thomas Stewart, aged 92 years, 
of East Newtown, Ohio, was private in the 101; t 
Ohio regiment, and took part in the battle of Periy- 
ville, where he was complimented for his bravery 
and soldierly bearing. He has four eorw, two grand¬ 
sons, and three sons-in-law at present in the army, 
lie was born in 1770, at- Litchfield, Conn., where hifl 
father now resides, aged 122. 

Ikon-Claps Pkei-aeino fob American Waters 
—The following statement given by a Loudon cor¬ 
respondent of the Boston Commercial Bulletin, is 
very positive iu regard to certain naval movements 
in England, with which rumor has been so busy for 
some time past. No doubt our government is hilly 
possessed of all the facts in the' case: 

“ It is well you are just about completing a fleet 
of ’ Monitors.’ You are likely to need them before 
long. Workmen are engaged night, and day on the 
Mersey, on the Clyde and elsewhere in building 
some twenty iron-ciads, which are to see service 
American waters. 


Gen. McClellan. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

U. W. II VLI.ECK, General in Chief. 

To Brigadier-General Meigs:— Your disnatch of 
this date is received. I have never iutondeu, in any 
letter or dispatch, to make any accusation against 
yourself or your Department lor not furnishing or 
forwarding clothing as rapidly as it was possible for 
you to do. I believe that'every thing has been done 
that could be done in this respect. The idea that. 1 
have tried to convey was, that certain portions of 
the command were without clothing, ami the army 
could not move until it wus supplied. 

G. B. McClellan, Major-General. 

The following is the order relieving General 
McClellan: 

General Orders No. 182. 

War Dkpautmknt, Viuttant GxxmiAr/8 Oman, ) 
WAdlUSUTO.v. Nuv. 0th, 1862. > 

By direction of the President ot the l/nited States, 
it is ordered that Major-General McClellan be 
relieved from the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, and that Major-General Burnside take 
command of that army, 

By the Secretary ot War. 

E. D. Townsend, A. A. G. 

The following farewell order was read to the 
troops composing the Army of the Potomac, on the 
10th inst, at dress parade: 

HiiAuqOAUTBKS Army or Tim Potomac, Cams Nbak) 
Usctoutown, VA , Nor. 7, 1862. > 

To the Officers and Men of the Army of the Polo- 
mac :—An order from (lie President devolves upon 
Major-General Burnside the command of this army. 
In parting from you I cannot express the love and 
gratitude I bear to you. As an army you have 
grown up under my care. In yon 1 have never 
found doubt or coldness. The battles you have 
(ought under my command will proudly live in our 
nation’s history. The glory you lave achieved, our 


in 

They are intended to convey 
vessels into Southern ports. This I know to lie a fact. 
My information is direct from those in confidence 
with the promoters. 1 can only see one way of pre¬ 
venting a good deal of mischief. Every port for 
which they are designed ought to be iu the power of 
the American Government before these ugly mon¬ 
sters can cross the Atlantic. Then you might wel¬ 
come them as elective aids in future operations. 
To disarm suspicion, it is popularly given out that 
this iron fleet is beiug built for the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment; but I need hardly tell you that Mr. Mason 
and his friends form one of the chief contracting 
parties.” 

Buhj.-Gen. Edwin Price, the Rebel. — We 
announced tho fact, the other day, says the N. Y. 
Times, that Brig.-Gen. Edwin Price, sun of Major- 
Gen. Sterling Price, had resigned his comission in 
the Confederate army because of the flagrant injus¬ 
tice of the rebel Richmond government to his 
father. Gen. Edwin Price was an aid to his father 
from his earliest efforts in Missouri down to a recent 
period in the re I ad service. We are now enabled to 
state further, that Gen. Edwin Price, after resign¬ 
ing his commission in the rebel army, made his way 
iuto the Union lines, ainl has reported himself to 
Gen. Curtis at St Louis. He declared It his opin¬ 
ion that the cause of tho rebels was hopeless, and 
j the speedy crushing of the rebellion a certainty, 
lie took the oath of allegiance to the United States 
in the strongest form, and expressed his purpose to 
retire to his old borne in Charlton county. Mo. The 
character of this youug mail is high, and no doubt 
is entertained of his honor and good faith in this 
matter. 

Bragg’s Retreat. — The New Albany (Ind.) 

! Ledger has the following: 

Bragg’s retreat from Kentucky is or e of the most 
disastrous blows which iho rebel Confederacy have 
received. It is now ascertained, beyond question, 
that he escaped almost as empty-handed as he en- 


Measurkmknt of Tnu Great Lakes. — The 
Government survey of the great lakes gives the fol¬ 
lowing exact measurements:—Lake Superior, great¬ 
est length, 335 miles; greatest breadth, 161) miles; 
mean depth 988 feet; height above the sea 627 feet; 
area. 32,000 square miles. Lake Michigan—greatest 
length, 360 miles; greatest breadth, 108 miles; mean 
depth, 900 feet; height above the sea, 587 feet; area, 
20,000 square miles. Lake Huron—greatest length, 
200 miles; greatest breadth, 160 miles; mean depth, 
300 feet; height, above the sea, 574 feet; area, 20,000 
miles. Lake Erie — greatest length, 250 miles; 
greatest breadth, 80 miles; mean depth, 200 feet; 
height above the sea, 262 feet; area, 6,000 miles. 
Lake Ontario—length, 180 miles; mean breadth, 65 
miles; mean depth, 500 feet; height above the sea, 
262 feet; area, 6.000 miles. Total length of live 
lakes, 1,345 miles; total area, 83,000 square miles. 


heo.n better supplied that) pur armies operating iu 
the West.. The latter have operated at much greater 
distances from the sources of supply, and have had 
far less facilities of transportation. In fine, I believe 
that no armies in the world, while in campaign, 
have been more promptly or better supplied than 
ours. 

Third — Soon after the battle of Aulietam, Gen. 
McClellan was urged to give me information of hip 
intended movements, in order that, if he moved 
between (he enemy and Washington, re-enforce¬ 
ments could be sent from this place. On the 1st of 
October, finding that be purposed to operate from 
Harper’s Ferry, 1 urged him to cross the river at 
once and give hat tie to the enemy, pointing out to 
him the disadvantages of delaying until the autumn 
rains had swollen the Potomac and impaired the 
roads. On the 6th of October he was peremptorily 


summit. From the crest, looking westward, we saw 
three miles away, the deep gorge bet ween two wood¬ 
ed hills, through which the Shenandoah passes; and 
beyond, the turnpike stretching off, broad and 
smooth, for a third of a mile, then plunging into a 
belt of woods. Just on the edge ot the woods a 
signal flag was waving, evidently to communicate 
to the troops lying under the hill, nearer to us, but 
hidden from view, our movements upon the sum¬ 
mit. 

The rebels supposed we designed crossing the 
Shenandoah, and prepared to dispute our passage. 
Out of the woods poured a column of their infantry, 
completely tilling the section of road which we 
could see, then passing out of sight under the hill. 
Following them came another column, which disap¬ 
peared at the same point Then a third moved out, 
also coming toward us. At this moment, one of 
their light guns, much nearer than the infantry, 
open h] upon u». It threw four shells, but they all 
foil short, snd exploded live bundled yards iu front 
of us. 

“ Pettit, who had his guns upon the crest, could 


On the 6th of October he was peremptorily 
ordered to cross the Potomac and give battle to the 
enemy, or drive him south. Your army must move 
now while the roads are good." It will bejobrer- 
vetl that three weeks have elapsed since this order 
was given. 

Fourth —in my opinion, there has been no such 
want of supplies in 'he army under Gen. McClellan 
as to prevent his compliance with the orders to ad¬ 
vance against the enemy, llud he moved to the 
south side of the Potomac, he could have received 
his supplies almost as readily as by remaining in- 
act.' ve on fhe north. 

Fifth —Qn the 7th of October, in a telegram in 
regard to his intended movements, Gen. McClellan 
stated that it would require at ieast three days to 
supply the First, Fifth and Sixth Corps; Hut.‘they 
needed shoes ami other indispensable articles of 
clothing, as well as shelter tents. No complaint was 
made that any requirements had not been filled, 


The quantity of gas obtained from a ton of ordi¬ 
nary gas coal, is commonly within the limits of 
9,300 and 9 500 cubic feet, although if the distillation 
were continued boyond the usual period of six 
hours, an additional quantity of gas would be ob¬ 
tained, but of interior illuminating power. The 
coke left on the distillation ot a ton of coal is 
usually one chaldron of 36 bushels, weighing be¬ 
tween 13 cwt. and 14 cwt., or about two-thirds of 
the original weight of the coal before it went into 
the retorts. 
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' announced. ’These 
and commanded as 


tered the State. Beyond Crab Orchard he burned, cavalry while visiting his family near Leesburg, 
at one time, 3,500 barrel of pork, over 1,000 barrels He says Jackson will be in Cumberland within 24 
of flour, and 700 wagons. This information we have hours. Similar rumors of Jackson’s movements are 
from an unimpeachable source. For five days he received from Harper's Ferry, 
was so closely pressed by Crittenden that, he was One of the N. Y. Herald's correspondents from 
compelled to'destroy most of the stores he had Harper's Ferry, reports that Stonewall Jackson has 
remaining. Besides this, onr army re-captured moved his forces from the vicinity of Front Royal, 
most of the cattle and other stock he had stolen and The march was made on Wednesday and Thursday 
was attempting to drive out of the State. Bragg’s last. His army is now encamped at 1 ewton, seven 
discomfiture was complete-his retreat was one of miles from Winchester, on the Romney turnpike, 
the most cowardly and disastrous of the war. His force is variously estimated at from 25,000 to 

40.000. All agree that he has with him 40 pieces of 

The Army of Virginia. artillery. 

The news from this portion of the army is very The blowing general orders have been issued by 
meagre, as matters have been at a stand still since Major-General Burnside: 
the appointment ol Gen. Burnside. The army is H *itear WKnvnto^¥a.%'ov. B i 4 ,°i 8 K: At j 

now massed near Warrenton. On the day preceding General Orders, No. 184. 

the night of his removal, McClellan, in consultation let. Organization of a portion of this army into 

with his chiefs ol division, announced his belief, three grand divisionsi is hereby announced. ’These 

. .... ,, r i grand divisions will be formed and commanded as 

that within three or four days at farthest, be would tul | mTP . 

fight the greatest battle of the war. and gain a vie- The 2d and 9th corps will form the right, and will 
tory for the Union that would end the rebellion. be commanded by -Major-General E. V. Sumner. 
Bun.»i<to b now periling armugomenf for a ** 

grand movement to the front.. The g,j an( j qth cr , r j ( R will form the center, and be 

A reconnoissance made on Saturday evening, the commanded by Major-General Joseph Hooker. 

8th, bv Gen. Poubleday’s division, which crossed The 11th corps with such other troops as may 
.. ’ . * . hereafter be assigned to it wi 11 couslifoie a reserve 

the river at ttatetloo and tx pit rid the countiy i un der the command of Major-General H. Sigel. 

miles beyond, encountering the enemy in small Assignments of cavalry and other details will be 
force, routing them and capturing two cannon and announced in the future. 

. T.i-isnrmrR 2d. 1 n accordance with instructions from iha de- 

eeverai p • parlmeut these commanders will have power to 

One oi those brilliant uflairs which shed lustre ^cide such questions relating to the inteiior rnan- 
upon our volunteer cavalry occurred on Sunday agementof their commands as are now forwarded 

morning the 9th, at Fredericksburg. Capt E. Dahl- to Uiese heyiquartere for final action. Major-Gen. 

®,, c „ , A . Rteel will exercise all powers in respect to his cum- 

gren, of Gen. Sigel s staff, with 60 of Hie 1st Indiana a (>ove assigned as Commanders of Grand 

and a small detachment of the 6th Ohio cavalry, Divisions. 

dashed into Fredericksburg early in the morning, 3d. Cases which can be fully decided by the De- 
where the, foupd eight con,pane, of Virgin**-- toliS? 

airy. 'Without giving the enemy time to form, Gapt. A ^ matters relating to movements of troops, to- 
Dahlgren foil upon them with 60 of his men, when gather with returns, reports, etc., will be forwarded 

a desperate hand to hand fight ensued, lasting for to these headfjunrters as usual. 

,, * , rant 4th, Senior officers of 2d, 3d, 4th and 6tli corps 

three hours, when the rebels were touted. > 1 • w lll take command of their corps, and will send to 

Dahlgren lost only one killed and three mtssing. headquarters a list of recommendations of 

He returned safely on Sundav night, bringing 39 officers to fill their staffs. 

pa—-««■ . - £g£t29s 

two wagons loaded with aimy cloth. ment of this army. 

Thirty of our regular cavalry under Lieut. Ash, 6th. Lieut-Col. J. nardee, A. D. C. and Acting 
of the 2d Dragoous. went out foraging ten miles to A. A. (4., will act as Inspector-General in the same 

the South, on the ]0th inst Encountering a whole heads of the various Staff Departments at 

squadron of the 5th Virginia rebel cavalry, they these headquarters, other than the Adjutant-General 
made a brilliant charge through it, led by Lieut, and his Deputy, wiil remain as heretofore, until fur- 

Ash, who received a sabre cut in the head and two tb X&.-Col. Lew} * Richmond, Acting Adj - 
bullet wounds, but he utteily touted and put io Q-cneral, is announced as Adjutant-General at these 
flight the superior rebel force. Lieut Ash was en- headquarters. 

gaged in a desperate hand to hand conflict with the 3tb. All orders conflicting with these are hereby 

® ® ’ . T’pc I fl tifj 

rebel Captain whom he had already mn f noiigi By command of Major-General Burnside. 
with his sabre, when, just as his foe was about firing L. Williams, A. A. G. 

a revolver, with the muzzle at his heart, one of A telegram just at hand gives us the following in- 
Ash's men shot him dead, and preserved the Lieu- telligence as the latest from the army of Virginia : 
tenant’s life. Our loss in killed and wounded was Gen. Burnside has submitted his plan of' the 
six ; rebel loss fourteen. campaigu to the authorities at Washington. As 

On \he night of the 101b, about 11 o'clock, White's go on as a response is received from them the army 
rebel cavalry, numbering about 125, made a dash vvill move. 

into the town of Mount Gilead, iilteen miles, and as The rebel Jackson’s minimum force is at Steven- 
reported by two men who escaped and arrived this son ’ a station, 15 miles this side of Winchester. It is 
morning, captured tbirly-five men and one officer, variously stated at 40.000 to 70,000,—not likely to 
some property and 300 or 400 stand of arms, left exceed 40.000. Jackson never left the valley, but 
behind by Gen. Birney. White’s band are scouring moved down the West side of the Blue Ridge, while 
the country, capturing stragglers and doing much our army advanced along the East side, skirmishing 
other damage. a t the Gaps with our advance, but never offering 

The rebel Gen. Lee arrived in Richmon d ab out serious battle. When it became known, that our army 
two weeks ago, and bus been there ever since. He had no intention to enter the valley Jackson retra- 
has resumed his position as Commander-in-Chief, ced his steps. His advance extends as far as Bath, 2 
and acts as military adviser to the W ar Department, miles from Hancock. His cavalry Occupies Mar- 
GeD. Joe Johnston succeeds Gen. Lee in active tinsburg. Jackson’s headquarters are at Bunker's 
command of the rebel armies north of Richmond, }jju. 

and now has hJs headquarters at Culpepper. Jack- The N. Y. Express' Washington correspondence 
son’s corps has been increased to 50,000. gives a report from, as it says, reliable authority, 

The advance of the army of the Potomac was that the base of operations is to be changed, and 
known in Richmond, and the situation well under- the army is to move on Richmond by the line of Ac- 
stood. The rebel plan of operations was said to be quia Creek and Fredericksburg, 
to mass their forces on the Rappahannock, and there Another correspondent says the rebels have evac- 
fight the greatest battle of the war. uated Snicker’s Gap on Friday afternoon, and now 

Filz John Porter having been relieved of his appear before Chester and Manassas Gap. 

command and ordered to Washington, issued the - 

following orders: Movement, nt the Wcau 

iiuadqiubtkks^Oth Army Ooiti-s.) Western VIRGINIA.— The following dispatch 

By direction of the President of the U. S., Mai. was forwarded from the Cincinnati headquarters to 
Gen. Hooker lias been assigned to command of this the Department at, Washington: 
corps. It has been my privilege to lead the little Cutcixnati HKAPQUARrrns, Nov. 12. 

band of regulars of the U. S. A., inheriting the To General IT. W. ffedkek:— Gen. Kelly, on the 
names, the records, the traditions ot regiments that jQlb insb. attacked Gen. Imboden’s camp.'eighteen 
have borne the banner of our country tbrongb all m iU, 8 sou th of Moortield, Hardy eooutv, Virginia, 
its wars. D.has been my privilege to lead the noble routing him completely, killing and Wounding a 
regiments ot volunteers coming from the different ^ r «-at many, and capturiug his camp and fitly pris- 
States. but becomingequally national, through bav- ).|-s a quantity of amis, a large number of horses, 
ing the same [impose, same dangers..‘■nine sufferings, bogs, wagons, Ac. The rebels were entirely dis¬ 
having shared the perils and privations in the camp, persed and fled to the mountains, 
in tho bivouac, on the march and in half a score of H. G. Weight, Maj.-Gen. 

b T^offiS'and men of both classes I address my- Kentockv.-A detachment of Col. J. W. Foster's 
self—the confidence which, if' I may judge by your command left Henderson on the 10th, and surprised 
acts, you have reposed in me, it has been my earnest, a band of guerrillas near Madisonville, Ky., captnr- 

effort to merit, and requite. 1 be personal regard I j n „ several prisoners, horses, and arms. Theguer- 
am proud to foel you bear towards me is reciproca- ... . .. * ... . . A, 

ted by an ardent affection and a deep respect which r, ^ as m bat E0C10n ' uc 6au * panic stricken, 
time cannot efface. The personal good fortune of Our forces are still in pursuit, 
each of you will be always a matter of heartfelt in- Tennessee.—G en. Rosecra 

forest to me. The professional success you will at- -^..lalorv latter to Gen Nee 
tain, will be doubly grateful to me, inasmuch as tnafolatoiylettei io <uul hag. 

they will be identified with the successor our cause, cessful defense of Nashville, I 
Among the most gratifying of my thoughts of yon The rebels on the 9th blew u 
will be the assurance that your subordination and , ri(Jfre over Mill Creek, on Mi 
loyalty will remain in the future asm the past, firm . XT , ...• 

arid Stead last to our country and its authorities. fix n ‘ries iroua Nas.iville. 1 hi 
Frrz John Porter, Maj. Gen. repaired. Most of the rebel s 
The Philadelphia Inquirer’s letter, dated Gaines- to Chattanooga and Atlanta ft 
ville, Virginia, Nov. 13th, sav .-:—Two negroes were which is reported evacuated 
brought in here yesterday. They both had been rebel Gen. Breckinridge sent 
with the rebel army. One of them was a private Murfreesborough on the 11th,i 
servant of Gen. Lougstreet, ar.d tho other was for- nineteen prisoners. The mat 
merly a teamster to Gen. White, end was captured back to the South under Polk 
at Harper’s Ferry, but has been with the rebel army Bragg has resumed con 
ever since. The information brought by them was Johnsons’s health being toe 
interesting and valuable. They said that Gen. Loo Geld service, 
was on the Gordonsville road, about a mile from The railroad bridge acr 
Culpepper. Longstreet was on the Sperry ville Franklin, Tenn.. has been dei 
road near Culpepper. Jackson's forces were re- General Rosecrans has ord 
ported on the opposite side of the Waterloo bridge, the rebel's negroes for fatigue 
within a short distance of our forces, which are lying zation of a negro pioneer cor] 
near there. Gen. A. P. Hill was somewhat nearer The following dispatch hi 
Front Royal, while ihe other Hill was with Jackson. Gen. Davis, at Columbus: 

A few days since Longstreet said that be soon ex- T La ‘° 

pecM a M. Co be. fou a bt in the neighborhood of m ^ d Td bj BriJ'-cfn Sm 
C ulpepper or the Rappahannock. It presed too success. It, came up with C 
hard by the Yankees, the rebels intend falling back force 800 strong near Garn 

upon Gordonsville or Richmond. The Confederate | H ' 10rt engagement killed 16 ol 
1 . , one captain and a lieutenant 

army is making every preparation for the impend- inK on [, cap(ain and t w0 liel , 

ing battle which they anticipate. prisoners, all their horses, : 

A rebel battery opened on General Sturgis' divis- number of arum and equipm 
ion Friday morning, tho I4lh whilo pacing from an’jdSSin^, 

Sulphur Springs to Fayetteville. An artillery duel Kentucky. Our lose h r.hi 
of two hours finally drove off the rebels, and the wounded. U. £ 

column continued Its march to Fayetteville. Sev- A special from Trenton, T 
eral men on our side were wounded, several hor- The grand army passed bey< 
ses killed, and two wagoDs destroyed. General day evening. Our pickets 
Sturgis narrowly escaped a cannon ball which llolley Springs. One bund 
struck his horse. A reconnoissance to Salem found enemy’s cavalry were taker 
no rebels there. day with a Federal loss o 

Lieutenant Rogers, ef the stall' of the rebel Gen. wounded. From a highly 


A letter from Holley Springs to the Mobile 
Tribune. says: —There were not one thousand 
blankets in Price's entire army. Their blankets 
and knapsacks were nearly all thrown away on the 
retreat from luka and Corinth. 

All partisan Rangers who have been pillaging 
the country round Memphis have been disbanded 
by Pemberton and attached to regiments. Cotton 
is reported as coming forward again freely. 

The rebel Gen. Villipique died at Port Hudson a 
few days ago of pneumonia. 

Part of Gen. Crittenden’s corps, under General 
Mathews, and Gen. Wood’s division, entered Leba¬ 
non, Tenn., on the 10th. driving Morgan’s rebel cav¬ 


alry out. They captured a large amount of flour, f or peace, that an earn-'** l° D 6' n l? ^ or ^ u ever ou f 

1_ _ 1 A. 1 1 _ _ .1 _ 1 .. 3 __ * ____nrn« 


accomplished. During the affair the boats of the ' JST OF yE W Am E RTJse.tiexts. 

Daylight got ashore, and the Mount Vernon dis- iVl Ppaleniinand consumer,of Onond. e aSalt-jw Barker 
]»atcrierl to their assistance, while the two vessels Godey’n Lauy’B Book— l. a. Godey 

kept up a continuous lire on the woods to prevent Empi^A^riea.tln^MVrMte ’r 3 *^lt S HMdcr r & C °' 

the enemy from molesting our men. Great difficu/ & WeU« 

was experienced in getting the. boats off the s ure ' plover Ilaifor &c- no tvinfo. 

. . . .-ot-pH Bertabira Boar far Sale—T. F Alien. 

T\ ben returning to the anchorage, it was disc‘ rerea 

„ . , _ _ ? ’ . eparnpn SPSCIAr. NOTICES, 

that Acting-Ensign A. S. Roberts and J The Movement Cure-Geo H Taylor. M. D. 

from the Mount Vernon, with Acting Af' pt . . .. 

master Clark, coxswain and 13 men. ' ere missiD g- ~~ ~ 

Late Richmond papers mention tb*-‘’‘ a I )turG of t * 3eEe (Jj, h £ ^ C £U 5 QL 0 IX ^ C It 0 Z £ ♦ 

men. ' __* 

The Macon (Ga.) Teleqrar'■ ,be ^ ias a 

loDg article on peace It ^ We are SO anxious — Friction matches sold in Richmond the 29th ult, at $11.50 

* ’ i _ - C _ . .. a nor wrncc 


2TI)c News fiou5emur. 


bacon, wheat, boots and shoes, and some prisoners. 
On the next morning Morgan made a dash on Gen. 
Wood’s camps, eight miles from Lebanon, and 
captured thirty men. On the morning of the 9th 
Parker’s brigade entered Gallatin, and encounter*'1 
S00 of Morgan's men, capturing twenty of themed 
one piece of artillery. All of Morgan’s rivalry 
joined Gen. Breckinridge at Murlreesbororgbr an( l[ 
it is supposed, left with him for Chattanooga, 
whither a large rebel force is going. 

It. is reported, upon undoubted authority, that an 
immense amount ot rebel arofs and supplies are 
collected opposite Chattanooga, without, facilities of 
transportation across the river. 

The latest reports place Grn. Breckinridge’s force 
at 22,000. 

Mississippi.— The rebels are said to be fortifying 
Jackson. Mississippi. Large re-enforcements are 
being sent there Atom Arkansas, and it is believed 
their entire army will fall back there before giving 
battle. 

The expedition which left Helena a few days since 
for Cotton Plant, numbering 1.200, found 5,000 rebels 
at that place, a force too large to be attacked by the 
Federate suecessully. On their return they had 
three skirmishes, killing 12, wounding a large num¬ 
ber, and capturing 24. Our loss was 30 wounded, 
and a number of horses killed. The people in the 
country through which our forces passed aro rep¬ 
resented as actually suffering for the necessaries 
of life. 

Passengers from Helena report Hernando as 
occupied by the Federate on Monday. The people 
of Mississippi are said to be running their negroes 
into the interior, leaving only such property as they 
cannot carry away._ 


Department of the South. I 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Herald, in ( 
North Carolina, reports the occupation of Hatnil- , 
ton. The letter, dated the 4th, says: 

We have just Arrived at this place, taking it with 
a grand cavalry charge and combined gunboat 
movement. Our land forces left Williamston and 
camped for the r ight six miles, below Hamilton, and 
moved forward at daylight in the morning. The 
enemy is In strong force, and has precipitately re¬ 
treated to Tarboro. We will seek the earliest 
opportunity to afford him a light. The people of 
the country are greatly alarmed at our approach. 
They fled from their homes and property, as we 
learn and saw on *he course of our march. The 
gunboats have success:ally co-operated with us, 
that is, the Hunchback, Capt. Calhoun; Hetzel, 
Capt. Seymour j Valley Spring, Capt. Kumiss, and 
the Ferry, Capt. FJusser. The gunboats hud a few 
minutes’ engagement with the enemy, as they came 
up the Roanoke river. 

Gen. Foster’s command had a severe engagement 
on Sunday night, with 2,000 rebel infantry, at a 
breastwork supported by six pieces of artillery. 
We killed and wounded 00 ol the enemy. Our loss 
was 10. The forces immediately engaged were tho 
24th Mass., 44th Mass., Marine artillery, Belger’s 
battery, and the 3d N. Y. cavalry. The marine 
artillery made a bold and gallant dash across the 
creek, and lost lour of their men. One ol the 24th 
was killed. 

When we charged into Hamilton, Major Gerard’s 
battalion of the 3d N. Y. cavalry were in advance. 
We found the roads leading from the town covered 
with wagons, containing the household goods and 
trumpery of those hastily leaving the place. 

The enemy left this place, abandoning his earth¬ 
works, precipitately. We move from this place in 
two hours, to proceed to and take Tarboro, on Tar 
river. Tho gunboats will co-operate with us. 

The rebel salt, works near Wilmington were en¬ 
tirely destroyed by the gunboat Ellis, without loss 
on our side. 

The Navy Department has information that Act¬ 
ing-Master Warren, commanding the United States 
steamer Daylight, on the morning of the 30th ult, 
while on his way to Wilmington, and when about 
three miles from New Inlet, discovered a schooner 
lying at anchor between Stump and New Topsail 
Inlets. When getting within a mile of her, the 1st 
and 21 cutters of the Daylight, under command of 
Acting-Master Gleason, were sent to board and 
examine the vessel. Before she was reached, her 
crew slipped the cable to allow the schooner to 
drift, aud fled to the shore in a boat. The boats of 
Ihe Daylight reached her, aud she was boarded 
before reaching the shore. Finding no one on 
board, they made sail and brought her off. There 
was no other vessel in sight, and not a gun was 
fired. The parties escaping from the vessel, after 
landing fired two musket shots at the boats’ crew. 
No (lag of any kind or papers could be found on her. 
She proved to be tho Racer, ot Nassau, and was 
loaded principally with salt. She has been sent 
to New York for adjudication. 

Commander Lee has forwarded to the Navy 
Department a report ol Commander Clitz, of the 
gunboat Penobscot, of Shallot Inlet, N. C., detail¬ 
ing the circumstances attending the destruction of 
the Ii> itish schooner Pathfinder, which was discov¬ 
ered on the 2d inst., close in with the land. Her 
crew were driven on shore by the rifled guns ot the 
Penobscot, while endeavoring to tow the vessel 
toward the coast. Acting-Ensign Edwards, who 
boarded the schooner, found the cargo to consist of 
salt, olive oil, boots, shoes, liquors, <fcc. Her des¬ 
truction was occasioned by the fact that the tide and 


of the mind of roa>' ^oman or child, and the war 
distresses us n naousand times more than the North, 
iq howeve- Eees nothing but ruin, except peace on 
the bas* 1 of a Southern Independence. 

A Newbern correspondent of the Herald states 
(hat the rebel General Vance replies to Stanley’s 
proposition, that North Carolina will fight to the last 
drop of blood, and recommends Stanley to resign. 

A Newbern letter of the 12th states that the reb¬ 
els drew in their pickets the night previous to the. 
attack, which was expected, as most complete pre¬ 
parations were made by Col. Kartz. 

The iron clad railroad car, wtih its two guns, was 
brought to bear with grape and canister upon the 
rebels, repulsing them successfully. One man of 
the 20th Mass, was killed and two wounded. 

The Savannah Nepublican, of the 6lh, says it has 
generally been resolved on, both by the army and 
citizens, to defend that city, and to yield possession 
to the invaders only when its walls shall have 
been battered down, and nobody left to dispute its 
entrance. 

IL M. Mercer, Brigadier-General, commanding, 
issues an address to the planters of Georgia, saying 
he has received from several counties of the State, 
requests and demands to return negroes now work¬ 
ing upon the fortifications of Savannah. It is his 
sincere desire to do so. but thinks it an injustice to 
those who have sent negroes at bis first call, that 
they should be compelled to bear the whole burden 
and beat of the day, while others, who are atnor g 
the wealthiest of the land, look calmly on the dan¬ 
ger of the city or State, without contributing a sin¬ 
gle laborer from their hundreds or thousands to 
their defence. Let those citizens whore vital inter¬ 
ests are at stake, and who have done their share 
towards the common weal, rise up and compel these 
backsliders, and especially the rich amoug them, to 
do their part, and compel those who have not hith¬ 
erto contributed, to send him a sufficient number to 
fill their places. He pledges himself not to send 
back to their masters, negroes now at work, until 
this is doue; necessity compete him to retain them. 
Gen. Brown calls for negroes to complete the fortifi¬ 
cations around Savannah. If they are not furnished, 
they will be impressed. 


Tennessee.— Gen. Rosecrans has written a con- Acting-Master Gleason, were sent to board and 
grainlatory letter to Gen. Negloy on the latter’s sue- examine the vessel. Before she was reached, her 
cessful defense of Nashville, Nov. 6th. crew slipped the cable to allow the schooner to 

The rebels on the 9th blew up the stone work of the drift, and fled to the shore in a boat. The boats of 
bridge over Mill Cifek, on Murfreesboro’ Railroad, Ihe Daylight reached her, aud she was boarded 
six miles from Nashville. The bridge had just been before reaching the shore. Finding no one on 
repaired. Most of the rebel supplies are forwarded board, they made sail and brought her off. There 
to Chattanooga and Atlanta from Murfreesborough, was no other vessel in sight, and not a gun was 
which is reported evacuated by the rebels. The fired. The parties escaping from the vessel, after 
rebel Gen. Breckinridge sent a flag of truce from landing fired two musket shots at the boats’ crew. 
Murfreesborough ou the 11th, asking an exchange of No (lag of any kind or papers could be found on her. 
nineteen prisoners. The main rebel force is falling She proved to be the Racer, of Nassau, and was 
back to the South under Polk and Buckner. loaded principally with salt. She has been sent 

Bragg has resumed command, General Jo. to New York for adjudication. 

Johnsons’s health being too much impaired for Commander Lee has forwarded to the Navy 
Geld service. Department a report oi Commander Clitz, of the 

The railroad bridge across the Harpeth, at gunboat Penobscot, of Shallot Inlet, N. C., detail- 
Franklin, Tenn., has been destroyed by the rebels, ing ihe circumstances attending the destruction ot 
General Rosecrans has ordered the impressing of the British schooner Pathfinder, which was discov- 
the rebel's negroes for fatigue duty; also, the organi- ered on the 2d inst., close in with the land. Her 
zation of a negro pioneer corps on his Corinth plan, crew were driven on shore by the rifled guns ot the 
The following dispatch has been received from Penobscot, while endeavoring to tow the vessel 
Gen. Davis, at Columbus: toward the coast. Acting-Ensign Edwards, who 

La.Gkaitok. Tenn., Nov, 12. boarded the schooner, found the cargo to consist of 
To Gen. H. W. HaUepk:- Tlw expedition com- sa lt, olive oil, boots, shoes, liquors, Ac. Her des- 

VS&ft?3P8. wJBSWSS ~ “ tbat r- 

force 800 strong near GarnettSburg, and after a surf prevented the possibility of getting her afloat, 
short engagement killed 1G of his men, among them ghe w r as fired the afternoon of the 2d, every prepa- 
one captain and a lieutenant, wounding 40. iitclnd- ral j ou f or [bat event having been made early in the 
ing one captain and two lieutenant, and taking 2> , , _ . r ,.., „ , . .. / . . 

prisoners, all their horses, and 60 mules, a large Ihe day. Commander Glilz reports having ou board 
number of arms and equipments, half the camps of au English flag, a quadrant aud a time-piece. 
Woodward’s men, including his own, routing the Further information from Commander G. H. 
whole concern, and driving them out of the Htate ot „.. , .. .. *u a . p„„i 5 cN 


AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON. 

Lord Lyons, who returned to Washington on the 
13th. paid a visit of courtety to President Lincoln 
the following morning, in company with Mr. Seward. 

M nch curiosity is manifested to ascertain the pur¬ 
port of recent interviews between Lord Lyons and 
Secretary Seward. The design is not at present 
likely to be gratified, but enough is known to war¬ 
rant the statement that nothing whatever of au 
official character has been received from England 
or any other European power even indicating an 
attention to interfere with onr political affairs in 
connection with the recognition of the C, S. A. 

As a set-off to the foregoing it is slated that the 
French Government has demanded full aud imme¬ 
diate indemnity for all injuries upon French citizens 
by Gen. Butler; the immense armament now' nearly 
ready at Marseilles being pointed to as the com¬ 
mentary on this diplomatic request. Our State 
Department in announcing that there will be no 
difficulties leadiDg to a rupture of relations, merely 
informs the French Minister in advance, that it is 
ready to back down to any extent from Gen. But¬ 
ler’s acts, and that no defence of that officer's con¬ 
duct and no adequate examination of the French 
complaints will be made as a bar to this further 
effort to conciliate. 

The Spanish Minister has addressed to our gov¬ 
ernment a demand for au apology for the burning 
ot a vessel in Spanish wafers by one of the ships oi 
Admiral Farragut’s fleet. This act. it is complained, 
was made more serious by insults to a Cuban magis¬ 
trate who remonstrated against this wrong in a neu¬ 
tral port. 

Information having been received by the War 
Department, that certain military commanders in 
Kentucky have, in violation of the act of Congress, 
been returning fugitive slaves from within our lines 
to loyal as well as rebel masters, the Secretary of 
War has ordered the report of the alleged transac- 
tione to be made to the War Department in order 
that officers thus violating the laws of the United 
States may be duly punished. 

A dispatch received this (Tuesday) A. M.. says 
it is understood that the question about the destruc¬ 
tion of the Blanche in Cuban waters, has been re¬ 
ferred to Madrid, and that Admiral Farragut has 
been directed to investigate Commodoro Hunter’s 
action. It is said that the Spanish Minister regard¬ 
ed Hunter’s course as so flagrant a breach of Inter¬ 
national law. that he was somewhat indignant with 
Secretary Seward for postponing a satisfactory set¬ 
tlement, instead of ordering Com. Hunter home, 
unless the facts proved are essentially different from 
the Spanish version. 

General Sebenek has been designated as the sue 
cessor ot Major General Wool, and will probably 
leave for his post in a day or two. 

The first millitary commission, of w hich Major 
General David Hunter, United States Volunteers, is 
President, appointed to meet in the city of Washing¬ 
ton. Sept. 25th. pursuant to Special Order No. 225 
ol Sept. 234. 1862. to investigate the circmnsatnces 
Of the abandonment of Maryland Heights, and the 
surrender of Harper’s Ferry, have reported that 
Cob Thomas II. Ford, ot Ohio Volunteers, conduct¬ 
ed the defence oi Maryland Heights Without ability; 
abandoning his position without sufficient cause, 


2d. The commission having reported that the be¬ 
havior of the 126th New York Infantry was dis- 
srraceftil. and that Major W. II, Baird, for his bad 


A. P. Hill, was captured on the 14th by Col. Price's 


Kentucky. Our lose te three killed and seven 
Wounded. U. S. Grant, Maj.-Gen. 

A special from Trenton, Tenn., of ihe 10th, says: 
The grand army passed beyond La Grange yester¬ 
day evening. Our pickets were six miles from 
Holley Springs. One hundred and thirty of the 
enemy’s cavalry were taken prisoners during the 
day with a Federal loss of two killed and two 
wounded. From a highly creditable source we 
learn the rebels had fallen back. 


Further information from Commander G. H. graceful, and that Major W. II, Baird, for bis bad 
Scot,, of tin Uaritaugaa, tb.1 the Eoglish 

bark Sophia has been captured by the Daylight, g ta t e B service. 


Acting-Master Warren, and the Mount Vernon, 
Acting-Volunteer Frathen, Commanding. The re¬ 
ports show the loss of 3 officers, 18 men, and 3 
boats. It appears the English vessel was discov¬ 
ered the morning of the 4tb, lying at anchor near 
Masonville, where she made sail and stood for the 
beach, which she struck at 9:30 A. M., and boats 
were dispatched to fire her, which was etlectually 


3d The wmmisaon having renorted that Briga- ftde , hia has tHken int0 custody 620 deserters, o 
dier Julius White. U. ,S. V., acted with decided ca- * . , . . .. , . 

pubiutv and courage, aud merits its approba.ion, and 194 «™alesceutsoldi** to tlu-.r regb 

having found nothing in the conduct ot the stibotdi- — Elias Howe, Jr., whose income is $250,000 a 
nate officers brought before the commission, they the daily mail from 'Washington, seven miles, tt 
are released from arrest aud will report for d uty. t j ie Connecticut regiment, in which he is a ] 
4th. The Military commission of which Major , „ , . . . .. .. 

Gen. Hunter is President, is dissolved by order of — The Vicksburg Wing WI)S nn extensive; hi 
the Secretary of War. has been discovered in Northern Texas. Ihe o 

E. D. Townsend, A. A. G. resist conscription, and to co-operate with the Ui 


per gross. 

— The venerable Chief Justice Taney’s health is said to be 
very feeble. 

— A railway has just been built in New Zealand about 14 
miles in length. 

— Lord Palmerston has been a member of the English Par¬ 
liament for fifty-five years. 

— The Sharpe’s Rifle Company of Hartford is making month¬ 
ly dividends of 12 per cent. , 

— New Jersey, it is said raises more potatoes than any other 
State by two bushels to one. 

— Seventeen thousand hogs were killed in Cincinnati be¬ 
tween Monday and Thursday week. 

— The Montreal papers of Tuesday week say that the sleigh¬ 
ing in that city and vicinity is excellent. 

— Ex Gov. Morchead, of Kentucky, has been making a se¬ 
cession speech at a banquet in Liverpool. 

— It is stated that 01.SC2 persons had taken the oatli of alle¬ 
giance in New Orleans up to October 24. 

— It is said that the late Queen of Naples has determined on 
renouncing the world and taking (he veil. 

— It is said that SiiO of the Indians who butchered our fel¬ 
low-citizens in Minnesota are to be hung. 

— In the Illinois legislature the Democrats have a majority 
of three in the Senate and 24 in the House. 

— The snow of Saturday week fell to the depth of six or 
seven inches in Bourbon county, Kentucky. 

— Ohio is the greatest wool growing State, New York and 
Pennsylvania next, Michigan ranking fourth 

— One person in 1.S35 of our population is insane, one in 
2,470 blind, one in 1,925 deaf and dumb, one in 1,700 idiotic. 

— A Cleveland paper says the people of that town are using 
mouse-traps, old jack-knives and shirt buttons for small 
change. 

— It is said that the Emperor Napoleon has just purchased 
Malmaison. the residence of the Empress Josephine after her 
divorce. 

— Letters from Turin, reaching to the 11th ult., give no 
very favorable account of the progress of Garibaldi toward 
recovery. 

— Water is now introduced into 8an Francisco through an 
aqueduct extending to Lake Ilonda, a distance of some thirty- 
two miles. 

— According to the United States census, the total value of 
boots and shoes produced in this country in 1860, was nearly 
$90,000,000. 

— Hr. Lambelle, the eminent Paris physician, says an elec¬ 
tric shock is sure salvation to anybody dying from the effects 
of chloroform. 

— Mrs. President Lincolu has given two hundred dollars for 
the relief of the suffering contrabands in and around the city 
of 'Washington. 

— The tobacco sales for the past year at Louisville foot up 
2S.908 hogsheads. The coming year is said to promise even 
greater activity. 

— Manufacturing is so brisk in Connecticut tbat four largo 
new factories are in course of erection to meet the require¬ 
ments of business. 

— John T. Clark, well known throughout this and other 
States as an engineer, died in Utica, on Monday week, in the 
61st year of his ago. 

— Several parties of pearl-divers, from Panama, and else¬ 
where, have gone or are going to dive for the treasure lost 
vv ith the Golden Gate. 

— An intelligence office has been established in Cincinnati 
lor the purpose of finding employment for negroes as they 
arrive from the South. 

— A resident of Hartford, Conn., lost an ox recently in 
consequence of its drinking water that flowed from the gas 
works of Colt's Armory. 

— There are over 100,000 sick and wounded soldiers in the 
several hospitals In the country. In New York aud neighbor¬ 
hood the number is 20,000. 

— It i-i stated that the flow of the Pennsylvania oil wells is 
decreasing, the daily product of tiro whole region being esti¬ 
mated at scarcely 4 000 barrels. 

— The barque Restless, n sailing craft of our navy, has made 
no less than seventeen captures of prizes (English and rebel) 
since the 14tlr of February last. 

— During August 4.000 bales of cotton passed through To¬ 
ledo, Ohio, in September about the same, aud in October over 
7,000 bales—in all, 16,000 bales. 

- Massachusetts has 37,000 more females than males, while 
California has 67.000 more males than females, and Illinois 
92,000 more males than females. 

— The total receipts into the State Treasury of Wisconsin 
for the year ending September 30th, 1862, were $1,989,986 57; 
total disbursements. $1,077,769 SO. 

, — A late Southern paper saj s an accident occurred on the 

- Virginia and Tennessee Railroad on the 3d inst., by which 17 
persons were killed aud 30 injured. 

— The ladies of "Worcester are orgonizing drill clubs, and 
have elected a drill master, who is to instruct them in pistol 
and rifle practice aud the evolutions. 

— Some idea may be formed of ruliog prices at Little Rock, 

5 Ark , when It is stated that one sheet of cent letter paper is 
‘ sold for 25 cents, a pen-holder 60 cents. 

— The French squadron in China has received orders to 
5 proceed to Japan, where the heads of the European legations 

- have been subjected to menacing treatment. 

■ —The amount, of army supplies in the clothing department 

- alone shipped from Cincinnati since July 1, 1862, will exceed 
j hi value the sura of fifty millions of dollars. 

— The Oil Springs Chronicle says that refuse petroleum is 
i being used in that place for fuel, with great success. The 
a eat ing io coal and wood la ^aid to ho immense. 

— Yellow fever at Nassau, N. F., has taken off the Protes- 
, taut bishop, his three nieces, their governess, the Receiver- 
General of the islands, and many other victims. 

— The bonk publishers of New York have advanced tho 
trade price of their hooks from ten to twenty-five per ceut. on 
g account of the increased cost of printing paper. 

— A divarf elephant, twenty years old and only 30 inches 
5 high—a perfect Tom Thumb of the elephant tribe—has just 
9 been added to Wombell s menagerie in England. 

^ — The Government has purchased sixty-eight acres of land 
t_ directly east of Indianapolis, near the corporation, for a per- 
r- manent arsenal, under the recent act of Congress. 

’i — A man in Richmond has been sentenced to wear a barrel 
1 Bhirt through the city, and then sent to hard labor in the fort 
^ for six mouths, l'or smuggling liquor iuto tho city, 
it — A fire occurred in Augusta, Ga., on the 4th inst., which 
destroyed Stolull's warehouse, stables, 600 hales of cotton, 
some produce, &c. The loss will exceed $500 010. 

,1 — Of the eighty-eight counties iu Ohio one-fourth escaped 

y the draft entirely. It is stated that fully one-half the men 
d drafted have volunteered in the three years’ service. 

— During the last four months the Provost Marshal of Phil- 
£ adelphia lias taken into custody 620 deserters, 047 stragglers, 
^ aud sent 4,194 convalescent soldiers to their regiments, 
i- — Elias Howe, Jr., whose income is $250,000 a year, carries 
y the daily mail from Washington, seven miles, to the camp of 
the 17th Connecticut regiment, in which he is a private. 

— The Vicksburg Whig says an extensive Abolition Society 
has been discovered in Northern Texas. The objects are to 
resist conscription, and to co-operate with the Union army. 








NEW NATIONAL LOAN. 
United States Six Per Cent. Bonds, 

"CALLED FIVE-TWENTIES," 

AT PAU. 

Thk interest on those Bonds is at tbs rate of.Six por cent, per 
Annum, nml is I'ni.yablelrt n|' May ami November, in Gold. 
They are called " 1 ivk-I wi:\rina." beeamn! redeemable at. the 
°i”‘ on n °‘ U>« Government nfr,, live or within twenty vears 
*b . "nds are i'humI in denominations of $50. SI 00. 

thS!: SWwKffiS 11 ' 1 * in « f «°- 

Fo facil-taie investment in them ami nmUe them more acces¬ 
sible to me public, iw, lin»e nntde an'arei'monta to keepon 
hand a constant supply of all denominations for vat*', at the 
same rate at which ih»y are i...iM>d hy the Government, viz:— 
1 ’nr, lliteral to Cumno nee f, am lhr .bite of p h rrhase 
, We areI Unis enabled to save parties all trouble ami delay in 


r J "0 IF^HUVEEHtS, 

To IDairyixton, 

TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

TO Alois WHO HAVE FOR. SALE: 

Fruits, dry and green. 

Batter, Cheese, 

Lard, Bams, 

TCgg-s, Booltry, 

O-ame, Vegetables, 

Flour, Grain, 

HeecJs, &te., &c.. 

Can have them i ortl sold at the highest prices in New York, 
with full cash returns always within Ten Days of their reaching 
the city, hy forwardiug them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 

JOSIAII CARPENTER, 

32 Jo;/ street, Jh’ew X'orle. 

N. B.— 1 The advertiser has had abundant experience in this busi¬ 
ness, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage by the 
most careful attention to the interests of his patrons. The arti¬ 
cles are taken charge or on their arrival, and carefully disposed 
of. promptly, to good cash customers, and cash returns made 
immediately to the owner. (The highest charge made for re¬ 
ceiving and selling is Jive, per cent.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued by J. Carpenter, 
which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent free 
to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facts For abun¬ 
dant references as to responsibility, integrity, Ac., see the 
“Price Current" 

ly Cash advanced on consignments of Produce. Cash paid 
for BUTTER ia large or small quuntifos 

SEND FOR 

A. FREE COPY 

OP 

PRICES CUUKENT, 

AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 

TO 

JONTAII CARPENTER, 

007 No. 372 Jmyr Street, IT®-w Y orli. 


XT THK 


THE MOVEMENT CURE 


EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


lx this city, on the 14th inst., P. ANN WEBSTER, wife of 
Edwarp Wkustrr, ngod 43 years, 

At Hri |if}ea' Ferrr Vs., on the 3d inst. of typhoid fever, 
NELSON IHiDGK, oldest son of Lor ax S. and E Mkroy 
Hcuxii: at Mendos, N. Y.. and a member of Co. 1 )., instil Regi¬ 
ment N Y. Y , aged 20 years and 1 months. 

O.v the 27th (n»f... of typhoid fever, ANNIE P. DEAN, for¬ 
merly of Krk ford, Mich., and wife of L'nxs. E. M KRRiTr of Ea¬ 
ton Rapids, Mich-, aged 23years. 

Accompanying the above annonncement of the decease or an 
esteemed contributor to the Rcrai,, (over the signature of 
“ Ax.va Burk,") a friend writes:—"She passed quietly from 
earth, in her departure a vast number of friends and acquaint- 
ances mourn deeply their loss, yet hotv could they wish her 
back, entering Heaven as she did with that beautiful smile ! 
Her pilgrimage on earth was short, yet her influence will not 
soon he forgotten. A devoted Christian, for years she has 
stri en to avoid, and has avoided, the 'dews and damps' that 
arise about 'Doubting Castle, anil lived hard hy the Beulah 
where the sunlight ever falls.' If life was beautiful her death 
mast have been inlinitely so, for a smile lit np bor features, and 
she passed the portals of Heaven so quietly Lhat we knew nor 
the moment of her departure. Thank God her brad was pil¬ 
lowed in the lap of Jesus." 

Iv Collin r, Erie Co.. Oct. 25th, aged 23, AGNES N. PATTER¬ 
SON. of tins town. _ ^ •» . .±i 

Mi-s Pattrrsox was a graceful and pleasing writer, and her 
life-like sketches have often adorned the columns of the Mir¬ 
ror. She was also a contributor tn the Rrn w. Vkw-Yimikkb 
and other .first-class Journals .—Silver Greek, [Ghaut. Go I Mirror 

—The above annonncement of the death of another esteemed 
contributor to the RuRAt. will be read with sadness by many 
It, is but a few days since we received from Hiss P. the ai tijie 
given in the Sabbath Muslngs column of our present number. 


Is evxrv Cbromc Disease—" A Summary of its PRINCI¬ 
PLES, PROCESSES AND RESULTS.” 

This little Book shows how Disease can be Cured without 
Drugs. Evkby Lytalid 3hott,d read it. Sent on receipt of 
Fiftsej? Cexts. 

Geo. H. Taylor, M. D. 

67 West 3Sth 8treet, New York 


markets, Commerce, &c 


The undersigned rontinne to manufacture the superior 
Changeable Endless Chain 

11 .1 t i, B’J r H O R 8 J£- P O K ~E R, 

which took the FIRST PREMIUM at the recent N Y State 
Fair for INI.', a< it also liasot every Shite anil Qnmlv Fate at 
whir/, the i V pyir.torn have exhibited it in ive/ip.li/ioti, v’tVt others. 1 
''bis tlier believe cannot be 1 i<i of any other Power which lias 
heeu exhibited at. an equal numbers of Fairs. They also manu¬ 
facture 

COMBINED THEE,SUERS ANI) CLEANERS, 
Thresbei’s, Separators, Wood Saws, &c. 

All of the best in market. 

These Powers prmlticn more power with lees elevation, and 
are operated with greater ease to the team, than any other, re 
qiliriUg very slow travel of horses, being-only about I J miles per 
hour, when doing ,i rood eir business, which is Itli) to BOO 
bushels of Oats per day, or half that quantity nf Wheat or Rye 

THE THRESHER AND CLEANER 

runs eosv, separates th ' grain perfectly clean from tin* straw, 
cleans quite equal to the tasst Of Fanning Mills, leaving the 
grain lit for mill or market, and is capable of doing a larger 
business without waste or clogging than any other Two-Horse 
Cleaner before the public 

IIP For Price and description send for Circulars, and satiety 
yourself before purch;isiug. 

Address It. A- M. HARDER, 

671-lamtf Cobleskili, Schoharie L'o. N. Y. 


Flour and Grain. 

Flour, winter whe«t,S3 2,Yd)7,60 
Flour, spring do, 6 (XlaB.SO 
Flour. hueUwheat... 2tMa&U0 
Meal, Indian......... l.lS'OI 18 

Wheat, Genesee. ... l.UVid.30 
Best white Canada., I SVn.I.S. 1 ! 

Corn, old. ®6(qifidc 

Com, new . S6ui 600. 

Rye, 60 tbs hash.. MjfiHte. 
Oats, by weight,.... ifaWla 

Barley. I.IAail 28 

Buckwheat. 4(>y.45o. 

Beans.1.afoul.78 

Meat*. 

Pork, mess.Sll.lWdlH .80 

Pork, clear.13 0(Xrul3 60 

Dressed hogs, cwt. 4.0000 1.50 

Beef, cwt. 1 INK? 1 5-18) 

Sjiring lambs, each L6U(ai 2.00 
Mutton, carcass... fi58c 
Hams, smoked.... liKjtllc. 

Shoulders. fojifibiC 

Chickens. 8bU9e. 

Turkeys. UfoHOc. 

Geese. 4<4:'£70c 

Ducks yt pair. 38@44c 

Dairy, Ac. 

Butter, roll. I fold do. 

Butter, firkin. ie'o.l7c 

Cheese. fl'fomlOc. 

Lard, tried. 9t»(Jiil0c. 

Tallow, rough. fitFfl’fi'q'e. 

Tallow, tried. OgiltlE:. 


ty ADVERTISING TERMS, I” Advance—T hiRTY-FIVB 

7kxts a Line, each insertion A price and a half for extra 
lisplay, or 52.4£ cents per line of space. Special Notices (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 


(fijO 1 |T(| A TERM, Of |A WEEKS, PAYS for HOARD, 
tJP*.) 1 .O' “ Washing, Find, and Room I'uruiahed, except 
sheets ami pillow gases, In Pulley Seminary. KulJun, N. Y. 

Winter Thi in opens D"<' 4’h ISO ' T'l.r Circulars ad¬ 
dress_imiMTI .UIHV P. RRrF‘1 N. Piim insl. 


JO DEALERS IK AND CONSUMERS OF 

Onondaga Salt 

IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


B EUKsiiire BOAR FOR .SALE —Thorough 
bred, line form - 15 months old —good size. Price, boxed, 
and delivered on ihe cars, $ 20 . L. F. ALLEN, 

Black Rock, N. Y„ Nov. 16 , 1832. 671-2t 


L)ARTO\ it ,1111,1, US Elt was awarded the First 
I _) Premium, at the State Fair, on Corn Sfoik, liny, and 
Straw Cutters and Chopping Axes, f'irst premium on Car¬ 
penter Edge Tools, 

All kinds of MECHANICS' TOOLS, AOlllCVLTUTtAL IM¬ 
PLEMENTS, and HARDWARE generally, at the Old Stand, 
first building west of Main St Bridge, Rochester. N. Y. Ail 
articles of out manufacture warranted. 665-13t 


nARRIAGE HOR sEs V\ 4 NTKO l—Dapple gray, 
V hing tails, heads well up, long range In action, weight, 
eleven to twelve hundred, age, seven to eight veins, 16 hands 
high Any person having a sound pair of horses lor sale, an¬ 
swering the description will please address. 

607-tr GEO A PRINCE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


r'1I,0'^FC I* FI IT T-. L. TC TS. - Second hand 
\_J ■' Wiim.vii's Patk.xt," made at .Mansfield, Ohio, threshes 
and cleans nearly as 1 good as new oust over $lud, and will lie 
suIrl cheap- Also a second hand Emery's two uorse Power, 
Thresher, Separator and Strmv Carrier iu go,id order 
Address 11. C. WHITE, 217 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y 


Or pica or rut: Salt Co., or O.yoxdaka, ) 
SYRACtiSW, Nov. fith. 1862 i 

Tho closings of the Mis-A.-lppi River hr the It, eld m, ha^tem- 
porarily cut off a large supply nf Foreign Salt limn the West¬ 
ern States, and eorrespundingl i' increased the demand for our 
Salt in that direction To supply this demand ihu Company 
has increased the amount nianubictured this reason, to the full 
extent of th- supply of lolne. Hi usual price- were main¬ 
tained during Hie Spring and Slimmer mouths and hopes were 
entertained that a full supply o Salt would lie produced. 
About the it ret of October, however, it became evident that tho 
demand at the We-t would so far exceed the supply, us to ad¬ 
vance prices entirely beyond Ihe control of ihe Company, and 
wo have been compelled to advance our prices lor Salt to cor¬ 
respond somewhat to its value, in The market- We have, 
throughout the spilmso. maintained atiiugent measures to pre¬ 
vent it- celling itrlo the luin-Lm panic; for .-peculiitioij, and 
have use,i our utmost, efforts to fuiuish n as directly, and as 
cheaply as possible, to the ennsumer 

Tie- i.atmsl course of trade, bad there been no organization 
control ling the dinlributinu of pur Suit, would have sen: it to 
the highest inai kyu. and the consumer in this -'late would have 
hepn compelledpa-, prices corru'poruling with its value for 
the West The Curnpnnv, taking min cons-hforntion itu rela¬ 
tions to tli n DohIois and ilonsufiinrs of onr Salt io this State, 
decided io provide for them, mi-on-i the advancing prices, by a 
drawback ron'pspomtlng with ' he a H'ftoce in tin- regular list 
price. Jo toir pircula.', dated 'ku. 6th. WO assured tlip Dealers 
aud Consumers io this Suite, that the draw tuck would be ad¬ 
justed in iii'i.'iirdiuiue with nur t'pgubtr List Prlcps, so as not to 
inerpaso The n, tens*, for the State Oonsumiitiori, to over $1,50 
ppr barrel for Film Suit, and in propottioo for the other kinds, 
at. the works. Since this pollev *vn.s H'toptexl, the cost of Fuel, 
Barrels anil Labor, ha-, advanced to rueh an oxter nr. tti.it the 
State Ti lde is now being ^applied at very nearly the cast of 
production, 

From the foregoing Hicta. iI must bo ftiipavent to ovoryone, 
that the drawback vys'OTW uru been adopted soltJy I n- tin- liene- 
llt of Con nimerv in tills Stato, and lhat the CoiuDahy, to pro¬ 
tect Itseli from loss beyond l -e laign sun, which h> drawback 
will neeessarUy and IcgitimaMy amount tn, rniL-t require that 
HometrOOhle and respnnsifulity stisll be assumed by Dealers 
who supply the State demand. We trash thniefore. that the 
following gcuvral provisions mll be chgo full; ;*,venloti to. 

FIRST—Parties purehiulng Salt fur date Consumption will 
pay, or assume to pav. for tln> same at the regain, Li-t I’rices. 

2d The Com pan v give-to thS pui'chHUer astitfOlatlon agreeing 
to pav or refund lUit Dinouutofilie drawl, tile, uu, >a proper nroot 
that the 8alt tins been sold or used for consu, option in this State, 
and wilt not be removed tburrlimn , an I that, the fowjtU of the. 
drawback has hunt irionito Ihe con.ni liter i that is to -ay. thatthe 
Dea'er I*ah ho 1 ,! to the Consumer at a ru'i.'e. giving I.in, a fair 
profit or commission on its cuhi. taking tlu-dra vi, ud; into ac¬ 
count. It tieing uiidei itnou Di.ii ,u cases where the Dealer re- 
ceivea more than such fair prices from M,e Consumer, the ex¬ 
cess will he deducted from the liras hack. 

3d-Din Dealers claiming drawback, will furnish an account 
of the sale anil disposition of each invoice of .Halt purchased, 
stating to whom the same was “o >I and delivered, and at what 
price, verified hv affidavit -the proper forma for which are fur- 
eiHhed by the Company. 

Ail parties intorested in Halt for State Consumption, aro as¬ 
sured that the Company will retain a lull supply for that pur¬ 
pose. 

When circumstances seem to require it, Dealers, if they so 
choose, will bo made Agents for tho Company. 


R A 1 ILL li!“Y. t'n and 67 Exchange Sr,, Hoebcs- 

, ter, ilcqlei in ari kinds of Tie, Copper and Short-Trim 
Warr, wholesale and retail. Coal and Wood Cook Stoves, I’av- 
lorStoves, for Wood or Coal Sole agent for 'he Arbiter Gas 
Burner Cook Stove, and the celebrated Stanley Gaa Burner 
Parlor Slove. 

Or- For particulars, sec advertDmnent in Rpkal, Nov. lith. 


THE PIIOVISHON iMAHKETS. 

NEW YOftK, Nov IS. — Flour —Marke’ opened heavy, 
with large m- eipts. and only a moderate demand Market un¬ 
settled and 5, aluc lower. Sales at fd,6.7; 68,78 for snpertiue Slnle 
5,90(16.15 for extra State $5.6fotJ5,7S for suporfine Western , *5,t>5 
U6.3U for common to medium extra Western, $6."dr 6.85 lor 
shipping brands ext™ round hooped Ohio, and $6,95 , 8,25 foi 
trade brands do, - the market closing heavy, with no buyers at 
tbe mitsido piotations. Canadian dour dull nnd lower: sales at 
$5,9507 6.15 foi cnpinon, s.inl $6,2K: r c8,ffd for .'cud to choice extra. 
Rye n*mr oonUnues qtiiei -ind -Tnudv at ?i.7.v • 5,5iV„, for inferi¬ 
or to choice Corn meal fair, with ralee $3,70 tor Jersey, $4,25 
for Marsh's calorie. 

Gkaiv— Wheat market may be quoted heavy nnd unset tied 
and 1 i.2c lower. Sale.Chicago spring at l.)7(.n 1.23; Milwaukee 
club at $ 1, 211 m 1,30; amber Iowa at $],$l(a I,St. winter red West¬ 
ern, ut ft.SKn Ml; amber Michigan at.'$l.*a;u’i,«. white Gene- 
see ri Ji.M wldt" Cauadaft' -fi 6” Rve uuieT, 80c for W'esteru. 
and Stnie at idle Barley continues Hcarr.e and firm; sales State 
at $1,60.,! 1,65. Corn market ral<-» heavy and closed K,e2c lower, 
pales at 69 :7fo for‘hipping mixed Western, closing at the in¬ 
side price; 6«i.707C for Eastern, file for damaged an.I heated 
Western: 12 aTtc for yellow Western. Oats less active and 
small ode- at 07 '.a.ft)c for Common to prime, the latter an ex¬ 
treme price. 

PtWivimo.va -Pork demand continues moderate, without ma¬ 
terial c.ha.nci- in prices -alas at »l2,7&c:t'.M7fg for mes-, $12,5U<a: 
13,80 for priiae met-; $ll,.Vi tor primp Roef quiet; sales at fo, 
80u;7,ir) for country prime: 10,75 for country mess ; $12 

@13,78 for re-packed do; $13.50 , 14.25 for extra mess Prime 
mess hnet’qniot and withoutmatortiilchange, Beef hams sle uly 
prices Cut ineuts dull and price.'! almost nominal. Bacon side- 
active ami very firm; sales at ftc. for short clear middles, and 
8)4 inS ’,,0 for long clear do, ami Rfd'H 1 yC for do conuti v cut mid¬ 
dles Jsird market heavy ami lower; sales al Otyji lnk(c , and 
small parcel* choice old do at III Vn lllfoc. lOfllinlerl In tno phIck 
are 1,200 bids prime old. delivered during tho next six months, 
at 10c Butter selling at 17 u:20e for Ohio, and 22 u 27e for State 
Gheei» xcry Crm auil io good demand, t BFji«H2c for common 
to choice. 

AsiiEe Firm, small sales at $8,12I2>« for Pota, and $9,- 
00 a 9,nil for Pearts. 

Hoi'-s Continue in good demand for export, tint the market 
is less buoyant, owing to the high rate of freight, via: 4c 
stearino. 2v® packet: sah-A of 000 bales new at lfoANk-’, furor¬ 
dinary to prime- 

Skrus—C lover *cod is very scarce and small sales of prime 
are making at. lO.'n'lQJtc. Timothy seed is iu limited request 
at $2,12)tt(rn2,25. 

BrfK.VMk Noy 17 —Fiahtr—T he market quiet, with limit¬ 
ed deiuatnl, chiefly for interior trade; sains white wheal double 
extra Ohio at. $7,110; ordinary extra Canada at $5,fi5; choied extra 
Canada atSli (In, white wheat double extra Michigan at f(i,75. 
$6,50 for choice Illinois liakera'; choice white wheat double Illi¬ 
nois nt $7,50—closing very quiet, with limited Inquiry. 

Ry e Flour—N one in the market. nominal at, 95 for choice 

Grai.v- The wheat market dull, heavy ami drooping, sales of 
amber Michigan at f.|,24; No I Milwaukee club on p t ; ted win¬ 
ter Ohio at |il,23 Closing dull uinl inactive. Corn lower, with 
ft good demand, chiefly fur freights nt the decline, sales hot at 
48c; We-tern mixed at 52o. Oats In good demand, with light, 
stock; Rules Western, to arrive at, Iklr. Bariev market linn, 
stock light, end tendency upward; sales State at $1,82; quoted 
at $l,,3il 1,37 for State, and Sl,37.V"d. IO for fair to choice 1 'ami 
ilium Rye in better demand; Bales AVrstorn, in two lots, at 70c; 
new sound Western at 75c 

Brays— Quoted at $1,7*32,00 for fhir to choice, with ouly a 
moderate demand. 

} 5 KA8—In moderate, demand, with light atoek and lightre- 
ceipts. Quoted nt 7fi@$0c for Canadian. 

Fki.p.S ^ii I" Clover seed at $••..511; Illinois Timothy seed ut $2. 
Belgium timothy 82,28; llax seed tl,75fal2,(J(). 

Provisions— The market quiet, with only moderate business 
doing, chiefly at retail; mess pork limited at $ 12 ,00b'12,60 Lard, 
glaring. White fish nnd Trout in lnili barrelti at $3,50.9.3,77. 
Hams 12(5 12c. 

CniaisK- -in good demand and firm : sales for the week of 30 
tons at prices ranging from Ju ki u;!2c. 


"Tnr Him in Kvor Diyi.vk." Eves. Ears, Lips, Mouth, Head. 
Hair. Neck. Hands, Feet Skin, with "SiCi.vs OR C'HAIUcritB.” 
aud how to read them, given in 

Tdk Pbrk voLOGtotL .Tottrnal and Life Tr, 

LtrsTUATIfP FOR 1953 , devnteil to I'llUKVOLOOV, PtlYSlOLOOT, 
IhlYumuNOMT. PsVOHOLOilY, and to all that relates to the In 
tetlcctunl, Social, Mural, anil Spirilua 1 Nature of Man. Amply 
illustrnti d and nlapted fo Die comprehension of fl.ll. New 
volume Subscribe now Only fl.ltnyeae. Samples, III eentM. 
Au-heas FDWLICR *vn WELLS, ,5<W Broadway, N. Y 


LITERARY _A.7SriD PICTORAL. 

Thk only Magazine in America that give* the large Fashiov 
Platks — dnuhlo the size, and containing from three to live 
mote co need figures monthly, than any other magazine — the 
only reliable Fashion Plates publisbod. 

AN ENGKAVl.NO FROM A STEEL PLATE 
is in every number, and far superior to any engraving published. 

TI1E REA 1)1 NC MATT Kit 
is bv the best American authors The celebrated M uunvll in- 
I.AYD, author of "Alone,'' "Hidden Path." " Mohs Side," " Ne¬ 
mesis," and " Miriam," will eimuneocK in the Juuuury number 
a Novel a Inch will run through loo year. 

NOVELTIES OF TIIE WORK-TABLE, 

F.very article of work suitable to a Lady will ho found in the 
Book. Every article of dress she wears will be found described, 
and au engraving to illustrate iu 

1ST UB1C. 

A piece of Music will he found in'every number —original 
and composed expressly for Godty. 

DRAWING LESSONS. 

* No other magazine gives them, aud wo have given enough to 
fill several largo volumes. 

Ol It RECEIPTS 

are such a* cun he found nowhere rise. Cooking in all itsvn- 
noty—Confectionery—tho Nur-cy -the Toilet—the Laun¬ 
dry— Tin Kti'dicn Receipt* upon all snhi«(.'.ti are to be found 
iu the |>igr-, of the Lady’s Book Wu orinimUl.v “forled Ibis de¬ 
partment, and have peculiar lac'dilies for mailing it must per¬ 
fect. Tut, department alone is worth the price nt the Book. 

In tho rariotis numbers for DWS, will be found the newest do- 
s'gus for WitVlsnu Ourtgin*. BrOhStrf' Ano , od«\ SUvperiS, Bon¬ 
net . 1 , Caps, Cloaks, Enciurii/ Drc-ixer, Fancy Art hie*, th aihlrvssai, 
Hair drri:. iny, Rohes dr <'hanu. r , , Cirri.ijje Dr-sscx, Hridrs’ 
Drrusrx, Wreath*, DtctnWhi.i, Wat kino- IJrexset, Rutin / Habit*. 
Afnrniau-Dr. Cot/nrs, CnemisrUrs, ttiid. rsii ' Embroidery 
Patbsrns, Patchwork, and Vto hrt and Noting Work 
TERMS CABO IN ADVANCE. 

One copy on,, year, }3. Two copied one vear, $5. Three copies 
one year, 86. Four copies one year, $?. 

Five copier, one year, and an extra copy to the person sending 
^ the club, iiU. jo » 

Eight copier one year, and an extra copy to the person rending 
tho club, 917- 

Elcven copier one year, and an extra copy to the person send¬ 
ing the duh, S2rk 

Ami the hilly magazine that can he introduced into the above 
Clubs in place of the Lady's Book is ArthurC Home Magazine. 

Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 

Godey'a Lady's Book anil Arthur's Home Magazine both one 
year for 93 71). 

Godov- Daily’6 Book and Harper's Magazine both One year for 
84.80. 

Godey, Harpur, ami Arthur will all threo be sent one year, on 


fruits- & vlge tables; 


Cotton 


Equal to any in the World 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization, 

1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80,120,160 Acres and. up 
wards, in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying along the whole line of their Railroad, 700 MIRES 
IN LENGTH, upon themost Favorable Terms for enabling Farmers, Manufac¬ 
turers, Mechanics and Workingmen to make for themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies a competency, and a HOME they can call THEIR O WN, as will 
appear from the following statements: 


U YEARS OLD APPLE 8EEDI.I XS, NO. 1, 

ar $2 (t IP *u. 214.1400 I vacli Trews, 1 year, Nr' 1. at 
P ISriWK V k GO , East AiVr.n i. Kri-l',,. V Y 


to rnfor with tho fairest prospects of like results. Daisy | 
Farmi-XC also presents its inducements fo, many. 

CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 

The experiments in C'hftjstb culture are. of very great, 
promise.. (Jnm.mene.inff in hvitude til* </,y. flrt min. (tee 
MaUOcn on the Brunch, and Assumption on the Main 
Line ), the. Company nums thousaiulit of acres well adapted \ 
to the perfection if this fibre. A settler Uivinff a family 
of youna children, ran turn their youth ful labor to a most 1 
profitable ixvcmmU in the•(■■■ with andpe iyri ,\,m if t,ln.< plant. 

MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 

Tho great resources uf the state, ir. Coal, fron. Lend, 
Zinc, Potter’s Clay, Limestone, Sandstone, Su; , Ac , are 
almost untouched ; they await tho arrivalof euterpris I 
log and energetic t.ieu accustomed fo, convert them into 
gold. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Railroads Intersect the whole State, f115,000,©Off has 
been invested In completing tho great net work that 
links every pari of the Slate into irixnv.'diato connection 
with the surrounding Slates and tho dircetest thorough- 
fares of commorco. 

THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 

Traverses the whole length of the Stato, from the banks 
of the, Mississippi and Like Michigan *o tho Ohio.— 

A a its namo imtxirta, tbo Ihiilroait runs through the cen¬ 
tra of tins Slab*, and on either side of tho road along its 
wholo length lie the lands offered for sale. 

TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 

From the unprecedented advantages this Company 
Offers, it 16 not surprising that It should have already 
disposed 1,300,000 acres Of land. It is now selling at 
tint rate Of 5,000 acres per week, Tho population along 
the line ha 9 trebled in ten years, and is now 814,801 .— 
Tho Company sell fo actual cultivators, and every con¬ 
tract contains an agreement to cultivate. 

CITIES, TOWNS, MARKETS. DEPOTS, 

There an? Ninety-night Depots on the Company’s Rail¬ 
way, giving about onu every seven miles. Cities, Towns 
and Vlllingts are situated at convenient distances 
throughout the whole route, where every desirable 
commodity may he found as readily as In tho i Idoet 
cities of the Union,and whore buyers are to bo met 
for all kinds Of farm produce. 

EDUCATION. 

Mechanics nn4 working-men wilt And the free school 
system encouraged by the State, and endowed with a 
largo revenue for the support of the schools. Children 
can live in sight of the school, the college, tho church, 
and grow up with the prosperity of tin? loading State 
In the Great Western Empire. 

No on a who ha» viRiteil this splendid region or coun¬ 
try can doubt thut It equals the nmst favored descrip 
tions that have ever boon given of it, but let any care 
ful observer visit It, aud lie will inform you that the 
half has not been told of th" advantages it offers for im- 
mediuto occupation and immediate returns, and it is be 
lieved, that if these surpassing advantagas svere nude 
known to the farmers, mechanics, manufacturers and 
working population of over-crowded Europe, they 
would promptly avail themselves of the- knowledge. 


ILLINOIS. 

Is about equal in extent to, England, with a popu¬ 
lation of 1,722,666,and a soli capablo nf supporting 20, 
000,000. No S;atu in tho Valley of tho Mississippi offers 
so great an inducement to tho settlor as the Stato of III- 
inois. There is no part of the world where all tho condi¬ 
tions uf climate and soil so admirably combine to pro¬ 
duce those two great staples, Corn and Wukat. 

CLIMATE. 

Nowhere can tho industrious farmer secure such ira- 
medium results from hi« labor as on these deep, rich, 
loamy soils, cultivated with so murh ease. The climate 
from Ihfi extreme southern part of the State to the Terra 
Haute, Alton and St 1/itiiH Railroad, a distanco of near¬ 
ly 2 (>o aides, is well adapted to Winter. 

WHEAT, CORN, COTTON. TOBACCO. 

Peaches, rears, T<npfttons, and every variety of fruit 
ami vegetables is growu Ik great abundance, from 
which Chicago and other Northern markets are fur¬ 
nished from four to six weeks earlier than their imme¬ 
diate vicinity. Between the Terra Haute, Alton and ,'t, 
Louis Railway and tho Kankakoo and Illinois Rivera, 
(a distance of 115 miles on the Branch, and 130 miles 
on the Main Trunk,) Ilea tho great Corn aud Slock rais¬ 
ing portion of the State. 

THE ORDINARY YIELD 

of Coru is from 50 to 80 bushels per acre. Cattle, 
Horses. Mules, cheep and Hugs are raised here at a 
small cost, and yield large prottls. U ia believed that 
no section of country presents greater Inducements for 
Hairy Farming than the Prairies of Illinois, a branch of 
farming to which but little attention has been paid, and 
which must yield sure profitable results. Between 
tho Kankakee and Illinois Rivers, nnd Chicago and 
Dunleith, (a distance of 56 miU-s un the Branch and 147 
miles by tho Main Trunk,) Timothy ILy, Spring Wheat, 
Corn, 

OATS, BARLEY, RYE, BUCKWHEAT, 

And tegtlaiiles suited to l.he climate, are produced in great 
abundance. The northern Tmrtvm of Illinois U about the 
climate of Pensyh'onbi. white the southern part lias the 


I .-V MOiN'-L'H !—*Vu want Agents at Sixty 
'JDU'-v Dollars a month and all expenses paid, to sell our 
new Ci-orirKS Wuimjicks, D/uhntac Burykhs, and 12 >dher 
new articles, Addi'es* SHAW & CLARK, Biddoford, Maine. 


THE CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEW YfiliK, Nov 1!—The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows: 

BKKY CATTLE. 

First quality..cwt. t8.60@9,00 

Ordinary quality. 7,25fo8,26 

Common quality. 6.51X0)7.00 

Ii>n rior quality. 0,7U@6,50 

COWS AYD OAAVK8. 

First qnality,.$45,UO@SO,0() 

Ordinary quality. 4o.uo<5.45,u0 

Common quality,. 30,00(2)35.00 

Inferior quality. 25,00(4128,00 

veal calves 

First quality ..^4 lb 6>S@6K 

Ordinary quality. 4 SWS24 

Common quality... 45&«|4;£ 

Inferior quality,. 4 (SHLaO 

BHKKP AND LAMBS. 

Prime quality,.head $5,ffOS6,00 

Ordinary,.... 4 nodi:* 75 

Common. 3/25(a!3,7a 

Inferior/,.3,00^3,25 

SWI.VB 

Oorn-fed,. 4)£®6 c 

Still-fed. 4 ®D 4 'c 

Very poor,... 3,Siuj) Di 0 

OAMBU1DC.E, Not. 12.—At market 2,081 Cattle, about 1.SO0 
Beeves, and 81 Stores, consisting of Working Oxen, Cows, and 
one, two and three years old. 

Marrkt Bskv — Extra (including nothing but the best Urge 
fat stall-fed Oxen) $6.25(a6,50 Amt quality, $\60fa6,75; second 
do, f5.o,4.,:O.00; third do. *3.78jri.l,00; ordinary, 

WOKKi.xo Oxkn, f) pair—MriLn;15«. 

COWH AND CaLVKS — $20, *25uv40 

Storks— Yearlings, $9^10,00; r Pwo years old, $16®19; Three 
years old, $’2l>''u2S. 

Shkki' axu Lambk— 1890 at market Prices in lots, $2,50(gS2,- 
76 each, extra, f;4.iK)i'ti>S,76 
Hinas — 7if ,8". *J tt,. Tallow — 8'.;,A8 ',o 
Pklts — $1,28561.37 CalrSkins—8<g)9c tjp h>. 

Vial Calvks, from $0,i)0®0,00 


With Coo run's Isii'Rovkmknts, made especially for large 
dairies,with galvanized iron bodies, and bottoms to ihe tin Vais. 
SIZES FOR CHEESE FACTORIES. 

7 8 " 10 " by 27,hs •' 210 _. •• deeper, 65 00 

8 9 " JO " hV 31*5 " “ 265 *' 67 00 

9 3 feet by 10. •• 335 '* A 5 on 

10 3 •* 1L “ 367 *• 95 00 

12 3 " 12, *4 400 ’S: " 100 00 

13 3 7-12” H, '• 866 « 110 00 

Terms.—T hese prices will not he varied from, and notes on 

interest will he required when credit ia given. 

These Vats are now made of Galvanized Iron, instead of wood. 
We have made a Heater especially for these Urge Vats, two of 
which have been iu use the past reason, and give perfect satis¬ 
faction. 

Letters of inquiry promptly answered, 

II. A E. F. COOPER. 

Watertown, Y. N., Oct. 25, 1862. 668-4t 


,’S HOME MAGAZINE 

re o i£ :i! 


VOLUMES XXI AND XXII 


EDITED BY T. S. AETHUI 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


TMFHOVBD]BUTTER PACKAGE. 

-L PATENTED SEPT. X, VUM, 

This in a cheap aud durable Package, so constructed with a 
lining of MICA 00 the inside, as to secure all the advantages of 
glass, with the tightness ami durability Of u wooden package. 

It will preserve the batter better than tubs or firkins, as there 
Is No Loss from Snakage, ami the butter is not tpoM by owning 
In contact, with the wood ;t., 4 

Tim use of this Package will secure to the Dairymen pay for 
the Package or ita return: and it cau be cleansed as easily as a 
Stone or Glaas Jar, aud can lie used for years until worn out, 
thus saving the expense of new Packages'every •.ea.soa. 

State. County, and Town Rights for sale by 

A. T. PECK, Patentee. 

Scott, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1862. qja 668-121 


DEVOTED TO 

Social Literature, Arts, Morals, Health, and 
Domestic Happiness. 

Tuk aim of this work from the beginning, has been to unite in 
one periodical tho attraction* and excellencies of two classes , ,r 
magazines—Tbo Ladies', or Fashion Magazines, as they are call¬ 
ed, aud the Literary monthlies; and so to blend the Useful with 
the entertaining, as to please nnd benefltail classes of readers. 
Tho true “ Home Magazine" must have its 
Toilet and Work-Table Department; its Mothor s Depart¬ 
ment; its Health, Childrens, and Housekeepers 
Department; aa well as its 

Strictly Literary Department. 

All these are united in our raamzine, and in each dopartment 
excel lone 11 is sought. Nothing is admitted in any way hurtful 
to morality, honor, or religion. 

ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS 

appear iu every number, including choice pictures, groups and 
character*, prevailing Fashions, and a great variety of needle¬ 
work patterns. 

THE LITERARY 

portion of the HOME MAGAZINE is of the highest character. 
The Editors, Who write largely for its pages, me assisted bv 
liberal contributions from the pens of some of the best writers 
in the country. 

A NEW SERIAL STORY IIT T, S. ARTHUR, 

*ill be commenced in the January number, eniitled " L>UT IN 
THE WORLD" 

RARE AND ELEGANT PREMIUMS 

are sent to all who make op Clubs. Our premiums for 1863 are 
1 A large Fbniographic copy ,,f that “plendid Engraving, 
‘■SHAK.8PEAEL AM) Hih f-OTEMI'ORARlKS." This copy is 
made from a proof print, before loitering, and gives all the de¬ 
tails with an accuracy aud effect that is remarkable 
2. A large I'hotogruidiic copy from an Engraving of Hunting- 
ton's eefohrxted tdctat'e, "MERCY'S DREAM." a favorite with 
every one v 

.3 A similar copv or Herring's • GLIMPSE Or AN ENGLISH 
H()MG>TIC.Vl) This premium was given last year, and was so 
great a favorite that we continue it on our lj„t for IS63! 

YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 

One Copy, and one premium, $ ; two copies, $ 3 ; three copies, 
§4; four copies, fs, eight copies, $10, twelve copies, $is ; seven- 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, ffln««iiryln*( 

Five Hundred times, lor twenty-eight cents / ffn silver.) 
Fivr. of different powers, $1.00 Mailed tree. Address 
667-tf If. SI. ItilSV EN, Box 220. Boston Mass 


ILLIKEN’S STENCIL PAMPHLET -Shows 
. how any active person can make nioaev rapidly. Sent 
Address D. L. Ml 1.1,1 KEN. 

S_ Editor "Monitor." Brandon, Vt 


PORK. MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 15.—The pork packing searon i- now in 
full operation, and there woe quite an active demend lor Hogs 
about the middle of Ihe week at $4.50 for light, and $-l,60^iri.75 
for lots averaging 270 to 275 Its Toward the close, however, the 
demandsl.iokened off some, owing to an easier and dull market 
for the Hog product chiefly, and, to some extent, to the rather 
uncertain state of the weather, which lias not vet settled down 
to a temperature which can 4'e regarded safe. At the close 
packers did not Beeur disposed to pav over $1,70 for the best, and 
there was a disposition to bold back. The receipts have been 
quite large, reaching 38,0,4) head for the week — Gazette. 

CHICAGO, Nov 15 .—Live flogs are without important 
change, but ifau vUiing, the market is easier. Shippers cannot 
procure cats, ami packers, as a general thing, are holding off 
The Kales this morning wore as follows 

99 Hogs averaging 258 lbs at..$3,60 

291 do (lO 261! do .3,75 

2e3 do do 261 do .. 3,85 

189 rtn do 235 do . 8.42R 

!03 do do 2») do . 3,60 

53 do do 207 do .8,26 

50 do do 248 do .3.35 

Tribune. 

BUFFALO. Nov. 17. -The receipts of hogs were 12,234 head, 
against 10,392 for the previous week, an increase of 1,842 head. 
The market throughout the past week has ruled active, hut 
prices have undergone no material change.— Com. Ad/a. 

TORONTO. Nov. 12 ,—Pork has been well supplied at $2,74 
$3,50 fcf cwt.— Globe. __ 

THE WOOL MARKETS. 

NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—The week has passed off with a mod¬ 
erate trade to both Importers aud dealers, prices being main¬ 
tained, without noticed improvement or decline iu any kind.— 
Sales have been made of 10 0 bales Mediterranean unwastied at 
25(ui3Ac, and IffO.iKM lbs. American fleece aud pu led at 88@67c.— 
Of California the sales have not been large, although 1,500,000 
lbs are now on sale. 

BUFFALO, Nov. 10—Wool in moderate demandat 58c. for 
medium grades to 66c for fine; inquiry moderate; receipts are 
small.— Courier 


JK.VCH TREKS. -25 .iKK) one year old, from 
_ bud, very thrifty and tine, at $70 per thousand, 

Address LENK & CO., 

664-9t Humboldt Nurseries. Toledo, Ohio. 


I L L I A ^ COX, 

Draper and r JTniloi*, 

19 FHOJYT STIlfIFT, ROCHESTER, ,V. U, 


PEICES AND TEEMS OF PAYMENT-ON LONG 0EEDIT 

80 Acres at $10,00 per acre, with interest at 6 per cent, i ^ at aa Acre 
annnally npon the following terms: 

Cash Payment, .$48 00 

Payment in one year,... 48 00 

“ “ two years,. 48 00 

“ “ three “ 4S 00 

1 .230 00 

‘ 224 00 

‘ . 212 00 

‘ . 200 00 

yYtltli-etss XaV7SI3 COMMISSIONER, 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., CHICAGO. ILL. 


other manufacture [a,, being 16 iiKheb in ieugtlq l.UUO pieces 
making80 rods. Thev are also strung, hard burned, and every 
way of superior quality. The following list of prices shows the 
tow rares at which we offer qur Tile, aud the facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap underdraining 

. . Per IflflO pieces. Per rod. 

2 inch Pipe....$ 10.00 20c. 

3 " " . ... 18.10 S7>4 

4 ** '* .t. SU.ilO 66 

5 “ '* . 60.00 78 

8 Round Tile in two pieces. 80.00 $ 1.26 

2 “ Horse Shoe Tile. A 00 

3 ** <• . 12 00 

4 “ *' “ . 1(5.00 25 

8 “ " *' . 28.00 87>* 

6 “ FiP8..... GO 'HI $100 

10 “ " in two pieces.liXl.DO I 75 

Persons wishing Tiles wiJ find i: to their interest to call at 

the office of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purcha-iug elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always On hand 
All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other information, address 

W. OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cash Payment,.. 

Payment in one year. 
“ “ two “ 

“ “ three “ 

“ “ four “ 

“ - “ five “ 


}^EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. 

Were awarded the First Premium at the Great International 


seven 


seven 


Exhibition, London, 1862. 

Principal Office, 505 ttroadwnt/, A’nc Pork. 
665 8. W. DIBBLE, Agent, Rochester, N. Y. 




























































pbe did not woep as she saw her own still, composed 

face in the glass. . . 

Emily came to her. in the same room, the front 
patlor at sohool, where they had met lirst—came in 
ioyf'ul with welcome, hut started back appalled by 
the white, still face she met. Miss Barclay went up 
to her and said drearily: , 

“Emily, 1 am all you hare now. He h gone. 

The girl to whom the ill news came with such fell 
snddennes3, burst into a passion of grief: then try¬ 
ing to comfort her. her friend wept also, and the 
fears were a strange solace. She look Emily home 
with her—her sister from henceforth. She might go 
hack to school another year —at present they had 
used of each other. ...... ., 

How dreary the months were which ml lowed ! 
Emily was the first to learn resignation for the loss 
of tho dead, who died BO gloriously. Kate was 
haunted forever, as she feared she would he, by the 
idea that she had sent him to bis death", and not even 
i he memory of his own assurances, those generous 
last words of his could give her comfort . 

The summer came— 1 he summer of b2—bringing 
bird song and blossom. The lonely, sal t-sceuted sea 


^Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker ] 
LAMENT. 


]^IRDSELL’S PATENT COMBINED 


resolve to dare danger and aeain-seeuinu ru wu- 
sub-r him«‘df so lit lie. She longedlo beg him. as a 
sister might have done—not to be too rash—not to 
court unnecessary poiil, but something restrained 
her. She only asked: 

,. When will yon take me to see your sister? Ill" 
bettor I should' be introduced to her by you. She 
vill feel mon- that she belongs to me when you have 
confided her to my protection-'’ 
u You are right* I will take yon now, if you 
plea*?. I wish to march with tbo Twonty-Eiirhth 
to-morrow, and there is no time to lose. Poor 
Emilv; it will be hard on her.’’ 

In five minutes more Miss Barclay was walking 
towards Grume rev Park with her soldier by her 
side Kbe stole a look now and then at his lace. It 
was calm and firm—no marks there of weakness or 
irresolution She began to be proud of him. Soon 
they sat in Miss Dupont’s front parlor, wailing for 
Emily. As she came through tho door her brother 
me! her and drew her back with him in'" the back 
ITe had said to Miss Barclay that it was bet- 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


XT nKI.L CJ.1.NTO.V 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 6, 10. 23, 20,14 is a cape on the coast of South America. 
My 9, 1, 13, 15 is ft river in Spain. 

My 17, 22, 7, 23, 0, 22 is n lake in New York. 

My 14 1, 8. 20. 22, 23, 15, 6 is a cape on the east coast of the 
United States. 

My 17, 22, 23, 1. 3, is a mountain in Bray.il. 

My 10, 2, 18, 4. 6, 10,19. 24 in one of the United 8tates. 

My 10, 7, lb 22,12, lo is a city on bake Erie. 

My 21,1, 23 is u river in North Carolina. 

My whole is nn old Sftjing. L. A. Grsbg. 

Plattsburg, N. Y , 3862. 
ggT Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rnral New-Yorker. 
ORNITHOLOGICAL DECAPITATIONS. 

Bkiusao a migratory bird and have a species of deer. 

Behead a gregarious bird and have n friend 
Behead a bird of the genus Rallns and have a verb. 

Behead a migratory aquatic fowl and have a sea fowl. 

Behead a bird of the couub Hirundo and have a kind of roll- 


CL0VER THRASHER AND HIJLLER, 

Patented May 18 th, 185S: Dec. IZth. 1859; April m. 1S62; and 
Hay 13 th, 1862. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

33ii*dLsell «&: Brokaw, 

Went fltnrfctla^ ,f’onr»« Co,, JV. 1’. 

This machine operates in Clover thrashing similar to Grain 
SehnratOtH in wheat thrashing, dntnv all the woik at >me oper¬ 
ation, without te handling the chatl. In the hands of good 
ODBiator* it * ill thrash, hull, and clean from 10 to 60 bushels a 
day without waste of sued The Undersigned are maoulnetur- 
ioe the only iiateliioe patented thutthraskes, hull- and cleans, 
all at the same operation. All machines that do the whole 
work not marked Uiboski.i.’s I*at»nt. an?nilringeineiite The 
puhlic are hereby etui tinned not to pruccase those ilmt a e m- 
Irlnuetnents of paid pnteut All comcnunlontions directed to 
the auhecfillers, »t West Henrietta, will be promptly responded 
to. Order early if you wtah » machine. , 

This Machine has alwar» token the hirst Premium at Mato 
Fairs where allowed to C-mppte, and wives more than hall ’he 
expense of the old win' oftfetUng out (.lover seed, in Time and 
labor UlRlfiSKLL .V BROKAW, Manufauturers, 

fili-eotf West Henrietta, Monroe Go.. N. Y 


morn. —.- -. _ . . • 

ter lie should speak to her first, alone. 

Wailing there. Kate heard the sound of earnest, 
manly talk, then a few words in a voice full of tears, 
limn again the low manly tones; and then, after a 
while. Mr. Keene led his sister in. # 

“Miss Barclay,’' he said, “berpis yonr protege. 
She quite understands your position, as regards her. 
and I hope she will exact little, and not make you 

much trouble,” ,, , 

Kate’s warm heart overflowed instunflv. She put 
her arm around the shy, trembling girl, and drew 
her to her side, 'be whispered: 

“ T have no mother, dear, and no sister. 1 shall 
need you as much as you need me. Let us love one 

an j/r Keene did not hear the whisper, bnt he saw 
the quick blush of pleasure flush his sister’s cheek, 
and the confiding gesture with which her bund stole 
into her new friend's, and he was satisfied. 

<i \Ve need not detain Miss Barclay any longer, 
he said, gently. “ T will walk home wilh her now. 
This afternoon 1 shall be busy, but I will come to 
you again this evening.” ..... 

There wore few words spoken during the short 
walk, but wheu they were parting on Miss Barclay’s 
door-step, she gave her hand to Richard Keene, and 
said, earnestly: 

“T)o not doubt that all I can do for your sister 
will be ft labor of love. There has been a vacant 
place in mv heart, a lonely longing for some one to 
care for. and she will fill it. If’—her eyes filled 
with tears —“if anything should happen, she shall 
be ns near to me as she would have been to you.” 


catch scent and sound, It roused her to wish to 
Head llie sea-side rocks, and press her careless foot¬ 
steps in the white sands ot the beach. They went 
to a pleasant, quiet nook, which, as yet, not enough 
people bad found to spoil. And there the roses be¬ 
gan to come back to Miss Barclay's cheek, nucj the 
light in her eves. She might grow cbeerlul again in 
her time she thought, it ouly her fancy would cease 
to picture one awful scene —a battle-field, where 
the setting sun searched with red beams tor iho 
slain, and found one Taco, a face she knew, with 
dear, honest eyes and mouth that would never smile 
more. Did they wound him—mutilate him after he 
wps dead? She had heard such things—she wished 
she could forget them. 

Walking alone one day. 
hind her, voices—E" >;| " “ 
ed suddenly. r ” 
dream? E 


Behead the Iioopoe and have an insect in the third state of its 
existence. Albert 11. Norton. 

Alabama, Gen. Co., N. Y., 1862. 

gyp Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 

A oKNTLEMAjt lias several blocks of metal, of the following 
dimensions, vi*:—A sphere 0 inches in diameter; a cone 4 
inches in diameter at. the base, and 8 inches high; a cube 8 
inches each way; a hemisphere 16 inches in diameter; a tri¬ 
angular pyramid, each side of the base being 0 inches, and 
the height 11 inches ; a square pyramid »inches oo each side, 
and ten inches high; a bcxnngular pyramid 0 Inches on each 
side, and 11K inches high ; and an octangular pyramid, each 


TA.MKH TERRY CO., 

l) DEALERS IN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Wore, Pocket and Table Cattery and House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. 

Al.riO, 

Manufacturers of KKD7.IF/S WaTEB FILTERS, Refrigerator*, 
and Thermometers, and dealer in Tin. Copper. Amo, bheet Iron, 
&C , Arc . r.y ft «i State Street. Rochester. N Y. 

/ V ROCERIES, PROVIS IONS , SEEDS, FRUITS, Ac, 

IvT- J. MONROE, 

WH01.ESAI.S and rktaji. 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

90 Buffalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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she heard on the path be- 
s—Kmily^a and another's. She turn- 
Were her Reuses duwd? Did she 

„„_ Ho the dead walk? She paw a face over 

which Southern turf must, have grown long ago, un¬ 
less it bleached white, unburied on the ghastly bat¬ 
tle-field. Sight and fcu-c failed her. 1'orthe first 
time in her life she fainted. When she recovered 
she Raw only Emily. The child spoke eagerly: 

“it was my brother, alive, himself He was 
wounded, not dead They took him prisoner, and 
last week he was exchanged. When lie came to 
New York be. found that, we were here, and ibllow- 

ed u«.” . t— , , ... 

She had poured out the words into lento s ear wim 
might and main- bent on making lier understand the 
tnuh lest she might taint again. But such bwoous 
do not liappen twice in one day. Miss Barclay com¬ 
prehended all now. ami was herHell again; ready, 
with courteous greeting, for him who came down 
the path—the returned warrior, with the sear seam¬ 
ing hi* broad brow, and showing how near he had 
come to the fate she had feared. _ 

lie had a furlough to get well in, he said, and then 
he was going back. 

Of course be staid with them there at Sea View 
fora while, mulct course they nursed aud petted 
him, as women always do their returned braves. It 
whs strange how soon all the sadDess went out ol 
Kate’s heart, the melancholy out of her manner. 
One day lie said to her: 

“ You are too kimt to me.” 

“ 1 do not feel hh it 1 could be,” she answered, 
wheu i re.member what you have suffered aud who, 
sent you forth to light" . , 

He did not speak again lor a few moments, and 

then he asked a strange question: 

“ Miss Barclay, what should you think ol a man, 
au honest loan, who loved a woman dearly, but did 
not ask her to marry him because she was rich and 
he was poor, and be knew the world would brand 
him a fortune-hunter.” ... 

Mis* Barclay blushed, but she answered bravely: 

‘•1 should tliiuk poorly ol a man's courage whom 
the world’s opinion could sway in the most sacred 
matters ot' his heart and his life; and if he believed 
the lady would ever remember on which side )he 
tortune was, 1 should wonder at him lor thinking 
her worthy of bis love.” 

His eyes—those honest, earnest eyes—looking at 
her with something iu their glance which thrilled 
her heart with a strange, now, timid joy. He only 

“ Kate, you know 1 love you. While I fight again 

. .» 7 J a ..A nn A I ,1eho 


KATE’S SOLD1EI 


If yuu wertf) would you not- do just inc sumo as 
now— eit still aud wish something elBe?” 

“Why do you judge mo so unkindly, Major 

Iioss?” 

The lips began to pout now, a little temper to 
blend with the courage iu the fine eyes. 

Because you do not do what you can even now. 
If yon were not my cousin, I suppose 1 should not 
speak so plainly. As it is, it vexes me when I hear 
yon wishing, morning, noon, and night, to be and 
do the impossible; and yet never trying to do what is 
ready to your hand. Do yon thiuk there is no better 
use for the money you are wasting so carelessly in 
Bilks and faces? How much was Madame Ferrara's 
bill last quarter?” 

“Money won’t fight, and Government pays the 
soldiers—belter, 1 heard you say so yesterday, than 
any army is paid iu Europe.” 

“Yet, by giving a little more than Government 
giveB, I thiuk you could hire some one who would 
not go otherwise, to tight for you.” 

“A man whom a little more money would influ¬ 
ence! A man who would go for money, and would 
not go without ill Why! such a cowardly soul 
would get drummed out of the ranks alter the first 
battle.” 

Major Ross smiled, a calm, meaning smile—such 
as always provoked his cousin, for it seemed to her 
like an assertion of superiority, 

“You just look at one side of your question, Kate, 
and then jump at your conclusion. 1 know a man 
who told me yesterday he would go to war if he 
could afford it; a man who is neither cold or cow¬ 
ardly. 11c has a sister, a girl of fifteen. The two 
are orphans, and his mother’s dying breath gave her 
to his care. They were well born, but they had 
fallen into poverty, and he resolved that his sister 
should have the education of a lady. She is at 
school now. If he had the meaus to leave her pro¬ 
vided for, he would enlist; but what if he should 
die, and that poor, pretty, undisciplined child should 
be left, alone In the wide world, with no means ot 
support, no protector, no friend? Could he answer 
it to his mother when he met her in the country 
which souls people?” 

Kate had listened with breathless attention. 

“ Would he fight well?” she asked, musingly. 

“No man better. There is not a drop of coward 
blood iu bis veins. He is the very one I would 
choose to have stand beside me in the front of the 
fray.” 

“It he were sure his sister would be provided 
for in the event of his death, you think he would 


Mt first is an object deemed needful by ns, 

For happiness perfect while earth is our home; 

Yet so seldom is found or unworthy of trust, 

Cold misanthropy wldsper* that oaith can give none. 

My second, a vehicle long time in me, 

And oue our fast people will never outgrow, 

For by it our luxuries we introduce 
From lands that are torrid or covered with snow. 

My whole i* a principle, fadeless and pure, 

A source of enjoyment we ever should cherish, 

Its nature eternal, will ever endure 

When sources more earthly will sicken and perish. 

It cannot be bought like the chattels we own, 

We never transmit it for silver or gold, 

We rear it from similar seeds that are sown, 

We receive it while giving; for its like it is sold. J. R 

gyp Answer in two weeks. 
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BENNETT &~BANCKER, 
ATTORNEYS AT MW AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jaokeon, Michigan, 

Have for sale some of the choicest Farmino I.anos in the Stats 
of Michigan, situate prinaipaljy in the ( aunties of Jackson, 
Eaton, ami ImfUmn Said lands are mostly ui'jrroved ftUTtis of 
from forty to oue tboUMwd icrdfi, wall located, ana will tw Hold 

^VersnnTwiShing'tO purchase farms in the West, would do well 
to call upon m Inquire -f said Urm before purchasing elsewhere 
O. W BKNVRTT. K . BaM'MilK 

A30N <5e ET NA LIN’S 

HARMONIUMS AND MELODEONS, 

mx.yth of the class in the croDd 


For Moore's Rnral New-Yorker 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


1 am composed of 16 letters. 

My 13. 8, 7, 15 is mude use of by all farmers. 
My 9. 11. 6. 6, 2, 7 is a county in New York. 
My 14, 4, 16 we should all refrain from. 

My 1, 14, 4 was never seen by man. 

My 12, 10. 10, 8 is as man first appeared. 

My 5, 12, 16, 14, 15, I is a lake in New York. 
My 3,10, 4, 12, 6 was a celebrated poet 
My whole is the name of a General in the 1 
Gorham, N. Y., 1802. 
gyP" Answer ill two weeks. 


Wan-anted the nasr uvstui mk.yyh of the class tn me wor n 
See Catalogue- containing testimony to then -iiperiontv rr«» 
the most eminent ninsie.ians Gotwaatly exhiWtetl in compe¬ 
tition with instrument* of the other heel makers they hav* 
never, in a single Instance, failed to take thehiglient prise Ihe 
,uUy 6o 1.1 > M- pal ever awarded to reed instrument-"• ins 

country was to ..ot these Prices of „ "J 

several new styles aie now fir-t ottered.) tOt to JOJ* each, of 

MelmlenoH, f is to *260 each New \ «rk .... M -. « 

& 7 Mercer Ft., where dealers supF im at’h-yH"is pricra »e 
from the factory, hv MASON BROTHERS. 4ge«t» 

M agic hock h:t rtooiiss with 

Htiistu*. bau'l. tor the ihmv f'obtmr** Onnwncy, nuuig bmh 
gold whblfM&lc and retui 1, bv SNOW k ILAPUOOSj I'ulhtimlwr 
Office, 2 : Com i St, Bouton, Mimas. 
g'-gr* Apeutri Wanted Samples sent., post-paid, for 15 cents. 


Prtui.h OF Revkrie.— Nothing is more danger¬ 
ous than discontinued labor; it is habit lost. A 
habit easy to abandon, dillicult to resume. A cer¬ 
tain amouut of reverie is good, like a narcotic in 
discreet doses. It soothes the fever, sometimes 
high, of the brain at work, and produces in the 
mind a soft and fresh vapor, which corrects the loo 
angular contours of pure thought, IHIb up the gaps 
and intervals here and there, binds them together, 
and blunts the sharp corners of ideas. But too 
much reverie snbtncx’ges aud drowns. ^\oe to the 
brain-worker who allows himself to fall entirely 
'i'obi thought into reverie! lie thinks that he shall 
rise again easily, and he says that, alter all, it is the 
same thing. An error! Thought is the labor of ihe 
intellect, reverie is its pleasure. To replace thought 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, <Sw., IN No. GG9. 

Anthony, King of 


Answer to Geographical Enigma 

Egypt- 

Answer to Mathematical Problem: 
The greatest altitude, 125 feet. Time 
Answer to Charade:—Whipporwill. 


which please Read, and then Show or Proclaim to ycur Acquaintances. 


A Seasonable Announcement 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE READING AND MOST POPULAR 

Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper in America. 

P U1 tLISHKR’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 

TEE RURAL NEW-YORKER will enter upon lie Fourteenth Year nml Volume in Jamiftiy, 
1803. Our <leMgn te lo render the new volume at tout equal lo either of He predeceeeore m holh 
Contents and Appearance. If we fail of making it unequalled in all the essentiata c> a _ 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Literary and Family Newspaper, it will not be for the lac P P 
intention, effort or expenditure. Though we trust those familiar with Us Objects, Character and 
Reputation, and the manner in which it has been Conducted from its commencement, dc . not )reqture 
any special assurance* or pledges as to the future, we may say that the Bpot of foe lton«y 
Etc “Excelsior,” will continue to be manifested in the Variety, Usetulnes* and ot Bs 

Contents, as well as in tho number and quality of Us illustrations. Indeed, we are resolved that, the 
Rural New-Yorker shall continue to be, what it has long been pronounced, 

THE BEST JOURNAL OF ITS CLASS ON THE CONTINENT! 

And if its Agents and Subscriber* continue their aid and support-as they have most nobly done 
since the breaking out of a Rebellion threatening the life of the Nation-our craft will go through 
the war with all sails set. Though its voyages may not be profitable lo the owner dunng such a 
crisis, “sink or swim, survive or perish” it will always be found on the side of Rkuit and again* 
Wrong— always Loyal. Patriotic and Progressive ; in favor of the War for the Union and nil 
(regardless of their political predilections) who fight to bring it to a speedy and just, termination. 


“I know it. His whole heart is in the fight now. 
If he were Bure that she could be secured from 
future privation or friendlessness, his name would 
be enrolled to-morrow.” 

Kate’* face glowed with eager resolve. 

“lie s hall be sure. 1 cauuot give my life to my 
country. 1 ought not to shrink from giving every¬ 
thing else. That girl is au orphan like me. She 
shall be my sister. I will undertake her expenses 
while her brother i* away, aud if he dies, she shall 
share dollar for dollar with me all I possess.” 

Major Boss looked at his young cousin almost 
reverently. He was just beginning to see below the 
happy cureless surface of her nature, but he made 
no comments on'her resolve. 

“Wait here," he said simply, “and I will bring 
your soldier.” 

In half au hour he returned. He brought with 
him a tall, athletic, strong man, with a face brave 
and masterful rather than handsome. 

“Miss Barclay, this is Mr. Keene — Richard 


Remembered and Mourned. — For every man 
who falls in battle some one mourns. For every 
man who dies in hospital wards, and of whom no 
note is made, some one mourns. For the humblest 
soldier shot on picket, aud of whose humble exit 
from the Mage of life little is thought, some one 
mourns. Nor this alone. For every soldier dis¬ 
abled; for every one who loses an arm or a leg, or 
who is wounded or languishes iu protracted suffer¬ 
ing; lor every oue who has “only camp fever, 
some heart bleeds, some tears are shed. In far-off 
humble households, perhaps, sleepless nights and 
d. of which the world never 


anxious days are passe 
knows; and every wounded, soldier who returns to 
his family or friends brings a lasting pang with him. 
Oh! how the mothers feel this warl If ever God is 
sad in Heaven, it seems to me it must he when he 
looks npon the hearts of mothers. We who are 
young think little of it; neither, I think, do the 
fathers or the brothers think much of it; but it is 
the poor mothers aud wives of the soldiers. God 


VOLU31E XIV, FOR 

maintain the enviable reputation The Rural has acquired. It will be 
with New Type, good white Paper, and many fine Engravings. 
-j now—Double Quarto —with an Index, Title Page, &c., at cl 
the volume complete for binding and preservation. 

To Agents and Clubs : 

• cate, ($1.50 per copy,)— with 
gyp’ We are ( 

continues, wo will make no extra 

Our lowest price tor copies 

’_“J as Subscriptions can bog 

reached by the United Suites and Came 
Numbers, Show-Bills, Inducements, &c., 
to more 


Will, in all respects, 
lished in Superior Style 
Form will continue the same as 
the year, rendering i— 

TEEMS, Always In Advance— Two Dollars a Year. 

Ten lor $15; and any additional number at the latter 
ting for a dub of six or more according to terms, g 
but while the present rate of exchange 
pay us in bills on their own specie paying banks. 

gyP Now is the Time to Subscribe and form Clubs, 
her. Efficient Local Agents wanted in all places 
to give Good Pay .for Doing Good. lyT Specimen 
benefit their neighbors and community by introducing the paper 

ttnvKunKit 15. 1BU2. Address 


Three copies for $5; Six ,or * 1 •> 
a free copy to every person reui t- 
obligod to pre pay postage on all papers sent abroad, 
charge fur postage to Uana ta friends w o 
mailed to Europe is #2 50. 

;iu with the volume or any uuta- 
ria mails, to whom we shall try 
Bent free to all disposed to 

general notice and support. 

1>. I). T. IUOOBE, Itochester, N. Y. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THK LEADING AMERICAN WKKKI.Y 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors, 


CHA8. D. BBAODON. Western CorrespondinK Editor. 

The Kckal Nrw-YORKRR is designed to be unsurpassed in 
Value. Purity, Usefulness and Variety of Contents, and unique 
and beautiful in Appearance. Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various department*, 
and earnestly labor- to render tbe RUSAL ati eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical, Scientific and other 
Subjects intimately connected ivith the business of those whose 
interest* it jealously advocates. An a Family Journal It is 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining — being 90 conducted 
that it can tie safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraces more 
AgTlcnltnrai, Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Literary 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravingit than any other journal,— rendering it 'he most 
complete Aiikioultoral, Lit kraut a no Family Ns vspapkr 
in America. 

fc3s r ‘ For Terms and other particulars, see last pr. re. 


WINTER’S LABORS AND DUTII 3. 

_jb 

The season of bleak winds and falling snows — 
the general hibernation of Nature — has again 
arrived, and with its advent the farmer must 
assume peculiar cares, duties, and responsibilities. 
Though a war of internecion rages over a large 
portion of our National domain, the Home Guards 
of the Republic — the Producing Classes—have 
similar labors to perform as in years of peace ami 
quietude. Those who remain at home, indeed, 
have more to do than formerly for they must not 
only look after (he welfare of their families, (seeing 
alike to their physical comfort anil mental improve¬ 
ment and progress,) and the care of domestic 
animals, protection of implements, &c., but also to 
new and responsible duties which the crisis of the 
counfry devolves upon every citizen who would 
perpetuate the Union and its institutions. The 
annual season of leisure and recreation must there¬ 
fore be trenched Open to some ex lent, and instead 
of whiling away the usually monotonous days and 
longs evenings of Winter in comparative ease, if 
not absolute idleness, as many do, each right-think¬ 
ing husbandman will labor more, aud experience 
greater anxiety, than in former years. Many are 
short of help and will consequently be under the 
necessity of giving more •personal attention to the 
care of stock aud oversight of premises, for their 
eons or hired men have gone to the war, while 
economy will induce others to attempt and accom¬ 
plish what Ihey formerly delegated to laborers 
Indeed, many a farmer is like a ship-maslor at sea 
without a crew, and must act In different capacities 
— as captain, supercargo, pilot, helmsman, and 
sailor —for the ship has too valuable a cargo to 
be wrecked while a mau of brains and muscle is 
aboard. 

Rural reader, how is it with you? Are you 
ready lor Winter, with its long month* of storms 
and snow and ice? It aye, “ all right”—but if you 
have not. already made due preparation, bestir 
yourself and take by the forelock what time remains 
before the earth becomes frost-bound. The first 
duty of rural residents is to secure their homes 
against the rigors of Winter — especially those 
whose “local habitation*” are north of Mason & 
Dixon’s line, as is ihe Cato with most of our pavish- 
oncra. Make, every thing tight — windows, doors, 
cellars; point the underpinning with mortar where 
it is loose aud bank Up with earth if the walls are 
doubtful. Carefully guard each and every avenue 
at which frost will be likely to make an entrance. 
Bear in mind that “delays are dangerous” at this 
Benson, and it will not be. safe lo follow the apparent 
rule of some good people,—viz., to do nothing to¬ 
day which can be done to-morrow I Make every 
thing right, indoors and out— especially the wood- 
pile and those other essentials to comfort and con¬ 
venience (your wife, reader, can readily enumerate 
them, if you forget,) which gave yourself and family 
time and trouble. Taxes are likely to be high 
enough, without putting auy extras on temper and 
patience, particularly during the prevalence of a 
frigid temperature. 

“Mind” the tools and implements or they will 
not be in order and at your command in the spring. 
With hundreds of thousands of men in the army, 
we must depend largely upon labor-saving imple¬ 
ments arid machines, aud cannot afford to allow them 
to rust or rot fur the want of a little timely attention; 
but they must be protected from the decay aud 
dilapidation which naturally result from exposure 
to alternate storm and sunshine. In the present 
condition of the country it will pay —aye, it is a 
bouijden duly— to spend more time than usual in 
protecting, repairing and arranging for future use 
the various farm implements. Paint and shelter, 
remember, are great essentials in the preservation 
of all sorts of tools, implements, machines, wagons, 
etc., and the present is the most appropriate season 
to give such matters attention. The best time to 
pay money is when it ia due, and the best time to 


see to implements, and care for other things, is the 
moment when they need attention. See, therefore, 
that your mowers, reapers, plows, drills, harrows, 
cultivators, cradles, scythes, rakes, wagons, carts, 
and lesser implements aud tools, are all under cover 
and made ready for the Spring campaign. Every 
farmer should have a good tool-house, and devote a 
portion of his Winter’s leisure to putting its con¬ 
tents “ to rights." 

Domestic Animals require special care at the 
present season. All who would not have hides or 
carcasses for sale in the Spring — or who are op¬ 
posed to using bone manure of their own manufac¬ 
ture—should give their stock proper attention in 
the beginning of Winter. It is false economy to 
attempt to winter more stock than you can keep in 
good condition. Decide what you can aud will do, 
and if you Iced the best your barn and granary 
affords you will not probably be any poorer — and 
certainly the animals wont. Indeed, keep the four- 
looted tenants of your barn and sheep yards and hog 
sty in good heart now If you would winter them 
easily or fatten them readily. If you must do auy 
pinching wait till spring or as near it as possible. 
If animals become poor early in winter it will be 
an up-hill to keep them alive until grass grows, and 
cost more, in the end, than it would to have given 
them proper care and feed from the “ ides of Novem¬ 
ber” to May-day. In case forage is scarce make the 
most of what you have by using a feed cutter aud 
other modes of economy. Coarse hay, straw and 
corn-stalks go much further when cut, and even the 
best of bay is increased in value by this operation. 
If grain is fed let it be ground and mixed with cut 
straw, and the whole moistened with water. It is a 
good plan to use apples, pumpkins aud the different 
roots as sauce with the dry tedder usually given 
animals in winter. But it is necessary to give water 
us well as feed. Every barn-yard ahtmld be sup¬ 
plied, if possible, so that each animal may have 
what is required for its health and comfort. Where 
springs or streams are available water should be 
conveyed to lho stock-yard; wood pipe is cheap and 
durable, and water rums are not expensive. In 
cases where water cannot be thus obtained it is a 
good plan to have cisterns which receive water from 
the barn and shed roofs — attention to which item 
will pay good dividends. 

Speaking of barns and sheds—arc yourB in order? 
Have you ample barn and shed room for your 
stock? If not, see to the matter now. As we have 
said aforetime, sheds may be built of boards, poles 
or rails, and straw, which will keep off many a 
shivering blast of sleet, and shelter sheep and cattle 
about as well as more cosily structures—for the 
winter. When built of rails make double walls 
and till them with straw, which may also bo used as 
a thatch; or evergreen houghs, when convenient, 
form an excellent substitute. If you cannot have a 
permanent protection make a temporary one, of 
some sort, by all means. 

— But Farmers must exercise their minds as well 
as muscles; and in these times brain-power must be 
brought into requisition, if ever. They must figure 
aud plan for the future in order to keep puce with 
the times and progress of those whose minds aud 
thoughts ami actions are bent, on improvement in 
fact, farmers should become business men, — know 
how to market and sell their products to the best 
advantage, us well as to raise them profitably. The 
farmer who grows and secures a large crop of corn, 
wheat, barley, nr oats, should watch the market 
reports and post himself as to prospects, before he 
can dispose of it intelligently. However, we will 
not stop to discuss this subject, important as it is, 
but leave it with the remark that few farmers who 
do notread and think act wisely in the matter. 

One thing more and we will have done with these 
hastily-penned suggestions. Every Ruralist should 
regard the Intellectual Improvement and Enter¬ 
tainment of himself and family. For his own ben¬ 
efit he should not only obtain and read useful and 
practical works which treat upon matters pertaining 
to his calling, but, attend the discussions of the 
Farmers’ Club of his neighborhood, and participate 
therein—aud if there is no Club, see that one is 
organised. Make proper provision also for the edu¬ 
cation of your sons and daughters. Provide suita¬ 
ble text and Other books, Olid see that competent 
teachers are employed to guide them in obtain¬ 
ing knowledge. Last, not least, do not, neglect 
suitable reading for the bourn circle — remembering 
that wives and children require mental aliment aud 
entertainment as well as husbands and fathers. 
Good books and periodicals are accessible to all, 
and it is poor economy to discard them from the 
family circle, for they pay in every sense of that 
comprehensive expression. Supply yourself with 
some of the best journals, and after securing them 
iniroduce the same to the favorable notice of neigh¬ 
bors and acquaintances. The Agricultural Press, 
aud standard Agricultural Books, will furnish much 
matter for study and reflection. Read them carefully 
and critically, arid if errors in theory or practice are 
discovered, communicate what you know to be cor¬ 
rect for publication. If lho Ruka l is a favorite with 
you—as we trust is the case—wiito lbr its pages the 
results of your criticisms, observation, and experi¬ 
ence for the information and guidance ol Ihe 
thousands of readers who seek instruction from 
competent sources, and always cheerfully receive 
truth and knowledge. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL NOTES. 

1 THE BEST TURNIP. 

Almost every other man has, or has heard 
of, the best turnip. One of my friends in Onon¬ 
daga Co., who is always frying to get the best, and 
is a good judge in such matters, says the White 
Waldo Turnip is the best one that cau be grown for 
feeding stock or for cooking in the kitchen. He 
says it is as crisp and brittle as fresh celery the 
June after harvest, and as sweet and palatable as 
they are crisp and brittle. Says Ihey should not 
be planted until June; and then right where it is 
desired they shall grow. They do not do as well, 
nor grow as large nor of as good quality if trans¬ 
planted. 

HOW TO GET NORTHERN SPY3. 

Many people know how; some have not yet 
learned. The friend above referred to had. He 
has an orchard of this fruit. He. had waited a long 
time for the trees to bear him a crop. They didn’t. 
He determined they should, and in August, and Sep¬ 
tember be got some small cord and tied it closely 
about some of the main limbs of each tree. The 
next season his trees bore on the limbs thus treated; 
all the fruit he desired, of excellent quality and 
size. He says cord is better than wire, or anything 
else he has ti led lor this purpose. The trees are in 
nowise damaged thereby, I walked through the 
orchard. It was difficult, to distinguish the marks of 
the cord. Few would have noticed it, in passing. 
He no longer mourns for fruit. 

GA8 TAR ON SEED CORN AND TREES. 

“It, is death to the corn; it kills the germ in nine 
cases out, of ten.” Such is the testimony of a gentle¬ 
man, with whom I chanced to be talking, in an 
orchard where the fanner bad used it, on his trees to 
prevent the asceutof caterpillar and mts. He had 
simply made a narrow nog about the body of the 
ireo with the far, and it had proved effectual; he 
was commending it, when I received the above tes¬ 
timony as to its effect upon corn. The entire seed 
of large fields had been destroyed. 

GRAFTING IN AUGUST AND SEP TIMBER. 

With a friend, I visited the neatly-kept and thor¬ 
oughly-cultivated grounds of E. S. Salisbury, at 
Adams, Jefferson county, N. Y. On the bank of 
the Big Sandy he is growing grapes successfully, 
pears ditto, aud other fruit. 

Mr. S. is a practical nurseryman; hence what he 
recommends is entitled to some attention.' He 
called my attention to pear grafts, which he said he 
had inserted the 20th of last August, and which had 
then (Oct. loth) made six inches growth, lie 
grafts pears, apples, cherries, aud grapes with 
success at this season. He whip-grafts, using 
waxed cloth to tie with. He has' found that the 
shorter the scion the better, lie regards it per¬ 
fectly safe to graft, in that latitude, from the 20th of 
August to the 20th of September. The advantages 
are, that grafting can bo doue during a period of 
comparative leisure and with less liability to error. 
The orchardist can cut his scions from the fruit¬ 
bearing tree without auy danger of mistake, aud 
insert, it where he chooses. The season is a pleasant 
one in which to do this work. The knowledge of 
this practice muy be of service to some one. 

THE WIFE OF JOHN MILLER. 

Stopping at Syracuse a few honrs, a friend chanced 
to speak of the vineyard of John Miller. Ex¬ 
pressing a desire to see it, he accompanied me 
thither. We found John Miller's wile at home— 
a lively, go-ahead Swiss woman, accustomed to 
training the vine in her own free home-land. We 
were Cordially welcomed, and shown over the acre- 
homestead. Most of ihal part of the acre not occu¬ 
pied by the house and out-buildings, was planted in 
grapes. The acre comprised the two sides of a 
umtow ravine at its apex, with a north-eastern and 
south - western exposure. The Isabella, Clinton, 
aud Catawba, arc cultivated. Stake culture is 
adopted — the Swiss mode of training predomi¬ 
nating. The renewal system is adopted—a good, 
strong cane being grown from the sumo root each 
year to replace the fruit-bearing cane. On the side 
of the raviuc having a south-western exposure, the 
vines are planted very close—at least within three 
feet of each other. “ Are they not too cluse?” I 
asked. “ Nuy,” the good woman said, “they bears 
well—they’s get sun, and are not trained high, ye 
see.” They wore not much over lour feet high. 

I She had trellised grapes; but they neither bore as 
bountifully, nor did they ripen as well as on the 
stakes, wiih Ihe severer pruning the latter received. 
The Catawbas were the best ripened I have seen the 
present season. The only fault to be found with 
the vines was, that they were allowed to bear too 
full. Mrs. Miller told me there were about 1.200 
vines on the acre—three and four years old. She 
sold $70 worth of grape* from the vines in 1861; has 
sold about one tun the present season; uud at the 
time ot my visit, there were certainly 1.000 pounds 
on the vines. This woman has taken exclusive care 
of this vineyard, keeping the ground clean, tying 
up, and pruning the vines, pinching off’ the fruit; 
and she said she should lay each cane down and 
cover it this fall. She covers the canes from four to 
six inches deep with earth. I asked if it. was neces¬ 
sary to cover so deep. She replied, “I tink so; I 


have better look (luck) when I do so.” That is 
what one woman does on the rich hillsides of Onon¬ 
daga. 

One thing more. She called my attention to the 
difference in the growth of the vines at the base and 
on the top of the hillside. Rank and green was 
the foliage at the base, with little fruit; while high 
up the sides of the ravine there was less growth of 
vino and foliage, and more fruit, I asked if she 
thought the ground rich enough at the top. “ Yes, 
and I no manure It much, either; at, the bottom too 
rich.” There are many vine growers in the Empire 
State who have learned, with sundry Englishmen 
and some Westerners, that it does not pay to feed 
the grape too many dead horses, dogs, hogs, or 
“ other cattle.” 
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WHITTLING SHINGLES.* 

PROF FCMPSTOCK AND HIS "GREAT DISCOVERY!' 

Soknk. —Mr. Pi.ihyiianpi.e's house, and in a room which 
John calls his snuggery, being part library and some barn, for 
lie lias various samples of wheat, oats, barley and corn on the 
straw or on the car. and heads fastened on pasteboard aud 
hung up. A sort of granary, for he has samples of all sorts 
of seeds, and grain in vials, paper boxes and glass jars, and 
upon the whole a f ee and ea-y sort of a room, for he whittles 
and smokes, and writes, or reads, or lakes a snooze, and no¬ 
body to make lilt' afraid lur the broom never comes Inside 
till he is out of sight of the house. 

Timk.—A fler tea, aud just as the twilight begins to aetin. 
Position.—John in his big arm chair, with one leg on the 
window sill, and the other there too when not In the chair. 
The Editor, perched upon a sort of lounge whose cushion is 
the soft, side of a pine plunk, painted, w ith a bag of wool for 
a bolster. Both with knives and shingles—the Editor’s 
shingle taking the shape of a sharp stick. 

Editor.— So i want me to go with you to hear 

Prof. Pumpstock’s lecture to-night? 

John .—\ r es. I ain told it’s a very important one, 
and that we sunll got some very valuable informa¬ 
tion. Probably a little of it won’t, hurt even you. 

Editor.— Complimentary, John; which do you 
mean, the lecture or the valuable information? By 
the way, Pumpstock is not so bud a name, tor the 
Professor evidently understands the science of 
extracting the dimes from the people’s pockets, 
tor- 

John. —For making known one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age, which is- 

Editor. —Yes, which is. that farmers, of ail others, 
like to be humbugged. Why, John, the bug will 
come right under your nose, and lay, and batch, and 
empty your pockets—and still you will go on and 
let him do the same again and again. Indeed, you 
will get angry to have auy body try to keep it away, 
John.— It’s all very well (or you to call anything 
you don't happen to comprehoud a humbug. But, 
after all, other folks may know Borne thiugs as well 
as you. 

Editor.—Granted, good John. But what have 
you to say about this man. It seems he puts every 
body who goes in through a course of sproutB— 
swearing to secresy, alter getting his two dollars. 

John .—Well, to begin with, here’s the Screwtown 
News and Weekly Gas-Blower, and you will of 
course admit thateditorialsare always to be received 
as law and gospel. 

■Editor,—Humph! But go on; let us hear the 
editor of the Gas-Blower. By the way, where is 
Screwtown? 

John,— Oh, out, West somewhere. It sayB:—“ We 
have rarely listened to a richer treat than the very 
able and admirable lecture delivered last evening 
by ProG Pumpstock, to a very large audience, com¬ 
posed mostly of the sturdy and intelligent farmers 
iu and about our town. The subject was Terra 
Culture, and as some of our readers may not be 
well posted in German, we would just premise that 
Terra means earth, so that the subject was Earth 
Culture. 

Editor.— Terra is German, is it? 

John .—Why, yes. dou’t the editor say so, and he 
ought to know. 

Editor— Well, wi.-dom is a great institution. But 
is that, all? 

John. —Oh, no; he is not quite out yet. Beads :— 
“It will be seen by an advertisement in our col 
umns, that the Professor proposes to lecture next 
Wednesday, at Boggy Hollow, if a class can be 
secured. From our limited knowledge of such sub¬ 
jects we may not be a safe judge, but it does seem 
to us that every farmer will miss it who does not 
patronize the Professor.” What do you say to 
that? 

Editor. —Simply that tin* fellow who wrote that 
article is a trump—and that the advertisement ac¬ 
counts for the milk iu the cocoa-nut, 

John.— Well, as you are iu the business, you ought 
to know. 

Editor. —Your stick’s getting sharp, John. But 
is that all? 

John,—By no means, for here's his advertisement, 
and more than a cart-load of puffs iu his favor. 
Editor. —Gas, you mean. Let us hear some of it 

* Iu our last number a correspondent asked what, had be 
come of Yliijor Plowhandlr. Since then we have bad a call 
from the Major, and are happy in being able to say he ia hale 
and hearty—having repented of some of hi* former heresies, 
such as a belief in Prof PcurSTOOK S theory for example 
Learning this we were reminded of an article on t.he subject 
originally published some seven years ago, which we now 
give for the benefit of all interested in the matter it discusses. 


John reads;—“ Prof. Pumpstock, H. M. B. G., 

A. S. S., Ac., &c., presents his compliments to the 
inhabitants of Boggy Hollow, and its vicinity, and 
begs to inform them that if a suffiolenf class is 
formed by Wednesday next, he will deliver a lec¬ 
ture on his wonderful discoveries in Agriculture, at 
the basement of the Brick Church. As Prof. P. 
gets no other compensation for his great discovery 
than what is paid by his hearers, and as he does not 
yet propose to make if, public, be charges each per¬ 
son two dollars, and requires them to pledge their 
honor not to make any divulgence of the lecture. 
No women or children admitted. Prof. P. begs 
leave to further state, that his lectures are always 
attended by the most respectable and intelligent 
people in the vicinity. See testimonials below.” 

Editor.— Put your finger down there, John. His 
handbill here is substantially like the one read. 

John. —Yes, except place and date. 

Editor.— Well, the most intelligent and the most 
respectable people attend, don’t they, John? Per¬ 
haps that has nothing to do with your going; per¬ 
haps you do not want to be considered in that cate¬ 
gory. 

John.— Suppose I do or don’t, wbat/s that to do 
with the lecture? Why don’t you let me go on with 
his recommendations? Perhaps when you have 
heard them you will go. 

Editor.— Go on, by all means. 

John reads:—" Opinions of the Press. From the 
iY. Y. Scribune : ‘Prof. Pumpstock’s wonderful dis¬ 
covery entitles him to the everlasting gratitude of 
the world. If the farmers were not so stupid, they 
would avail themselves of it, at once, and put an 
end to those high prices and dull times.’” 

“ From the Western Loeomoiive and Daily Cow- 
Hmasher: ‘Is there no way to compensate Prof. 
Pumpstock, so that his truly wonderful discovery 
may yet be made available to the whole country? 
If he should die now, the loss would Vie irreparable. 
We shudder when we think of the possible conse¬ 
quences.’ ” 

“From the American Flag and Weekly Eagle." 
Editor.— Look out now. 

John reads:—“We should not blame Prof. Pump- 
stock if he left his ungrateful country forever. If 
such a discovery had been made in any govern¬ 
ment in Europe, the King would have raised him 
to the highest honors. It speaks well for the Pro¬ 
fessor, that his patriotism keeps him among us. 
After all, where on this globe ia there such a coun¬ 
try as ours?" 

Editor. —Pretty good. But, John, you have piled 
on a plenty of newspaper agony. Any thing else? 

John .—Why, bless your shingle, here is half a col¬ 
umn more. Ah! here’s something j6at comes to the 
point at once. Reads: “We ( •: undersigned, do 
hereby certify that we attended Prof. Pumpstock’s 
lecture on the great discuf-.ry be has made, and are 
entirely satisfied, and h» v6 no doubt every person 
attending will bo as well satisfied as we were.” 
Editor. —Is that signed by anybody? 

John reads:—“Peter Simple, John Smith, Samuel 
Sled, lubabod Cartwheels.” 

Editor.— That will do. I am entirely satisfied. 
But, do you really mean to go? 

John .—Of course I do, though I muBt say this 
secresy business does not exactly suit me, for I got 
caught once beautifully,—you would say humbug¬ 
ged. 

Editor .—How was it.? 

John. —Won t you let it out if T tell you. 

Editor.— Tight as a drum, good John. 1 won’t 
say a word about you, any more than I would about 
myself. 

John. —Well, a few years ago, I had a large num¬ 
ber of hogs, aud they were the most unmitigated 
rooters I ever saw. 1 put rings into their snouts, 
Imt it was no go, or rather no stop, for the season 
was wet, and they would root up everything they 
came to. One day 1 stood by the road fence look¬ 
ing at their operations, very much out of humor, 
and I said l would give a dollar to know something 
to stop them. “ Wall,” said a fellow, so close to me 
that 1 fairly jumped one side, “1 sort o’calkilate, 
eup'n, I’ve got the very thing you want. But it’s a 
patent secric.” “I will do as 1 said,” said 1, "1 will 
give a dollar to know how to keep my hogs from 
rooting, and have them run in the field.” “Will 
you throw in the dinner,” said he. “Yes,” said I, 
“if it's a good thing I won’t mind that.” “Wall,” 
said he, “my patent anti-bog-rooter is one of the 
thing", and no mistake. But you must pledge your 
sacred word and honor never to tell anybody.” 
“Yes,” I told him, and so the promise was made in 
all solemnity. The fellow pulled out a stout string 
from bis pocket, tied a slip-noose at one end and a 
piece of rubber iu the middle. “Now,” said he, 
this is a real anti-hog-.rooter you see it’s as simple 
as an old shoe, only more so, and everybody likes 
it that have used it.” 

Editor. —Nothing remarkable in that, I’m sure. 
John .—Hold on a bit. I called up the hogs for 
him to put it on one. “ Oh. no occasion for that," 
said he; “ I will give you this for a pattern, and you 
can make up a lot by it..” “But,” said I, “how is it 
to be applied?” “Wall,” said he, “just catch your 
hog, and put this sliper-noose round bis tail, close 
up, and tie the other end into the ring in his nose: 
be sure and get the right length. The rubber will 
stretch so that he can get his head to the ground, 
but if he goes to root, up comes his hind legs,—and, 






















if you ever noticed it, a hog can't root unless he 
stands on.legs. You see the philosophy of loker- 
motion.” “llaDg you and your patent,” said I: 
“here’s your dollar, and if you will just go along 
and hold your tongue there’s a quarter to get your 
dinner with.” lie started off, the very picture of 
injured innocence.’ However, after getting a little 
way, he turns round with “I say, mister, if ye ever 
uses that ero thing you will find it to work like a 
stick in Boap grease.” 

Editor. —Did you ever use it ? 

John.— Did I ever use it ? What do you think ? 
Editor.— Why, that a man who would go to hear 
the Professor would be pretty likely to use the 
“patent anti-hog-rooter.” But did it ever get out, 
John ? 

John. —Somehow Smith got hold of it, for he used 
to ask me sometimes, in a sly way, how my hogs got 
along. I shut his gate, however, beautifully. 
Editor.— How ? 

John.— No time to tell now, as I must be off to 
the lecture. 

Editor. —Write and let me know how you like it 
John. —I will. So, good night. 
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CLOVER-SAVING THE SEED* 

TO THE FAHMEB3 OF THE WEST. 

Eds. Rukai, New-Yorker:—As 1 have a good 
many inquiries respecting raising clover, and saving 
seed from the Eiime, I would take this opportunity 
of giving my mode of operation. I try to cat the 
first crop and get it off Ihe last days of June, and 
not later than the 4th of July. The second crop 1 
save for seed, letting it stand until I think two- 
thirds at least of the heads are ripe, when I take my 
reaper, with the platform on, and cut, raking it off 
in gavils and putting them in rows, so as to save 
time in gathering. I then let it lay until it gets one 
or two good showers, and soon as dry, having no 
barns, (and by the way I would prefer to get out 
the seed out of doors,) I take and make a bottom of 
rails at least eight inches from the ground—say ten 
feet wide and forty long, according to the amouutof 
clover. I build the tide very square up—if any¬ 
thing a little wider on top—until the lust two or 
three loads, owing to the size of the stack, throwing 
them in the middle, and top out, good, with coarse 
prairie hay, or a load or two of corn-stalks, bound 
up and lapped over, so as to make a sure thing ol 
it. This done, 1 let it stand until the ground freezes 
and the weather settles. I then take one of Bikd- 
9 a Li, & Bkokaw’s Premium Clover Threshers and 
Hullers, combined, and make short work of it in 
preparing it for market. 

Our yield in this Western country,on an average, 
is three bushels; .1 have raised seven. I am sure, 
as a general thing, our Western farmers do not 
seed one-half enough for the benefit of the land. 1 
know of pieces of land here that never get a load of 
manure or a coat of clover for ten, and sometimes 
fifteen years, aud consider it a poor way of farming. 
A good crop of clover seed pays me belter than a 
crop of wheat; wheat a’. 75 cents, and clover at $.'! 
per bushel. Some may ask, where can Bikdhkli. 
A Broeaw’S machine be seen or got? As 1 am the 
Western Agent, any one can get all the desired 
information by sending a letter to my address, with 
a stamp enclosed, or by coming to my place. [See, 
also, B. &. B. s advertisement, in Rural.] 

Yourp, truly, Hugh Hulb. 

St. Charles, Ill., Nov., 1862. 

DISADVANTAGES OP RURAL LIPE. 

Ens. Rural New-Yorker:— It has become very 
much the fashion for the speakers at our County 
Fairs, and writers in Agricultural papers, to con¬ 
gratulate the farmer on bis enviable position as a 
tiller of the soil,—holding daily communion with 
Nature, breathing the free, mild air of heaven, with 
cheerful exercise aud occupation, contentment, &o. 
Now, cant is always disgusting; and it strikes me 
that there has, of late, been not a little of it con¬ 
cerning conntry life; aud as the Rural is open to 
discussions upon all subjects, I have a word to say 
ou this, which, it not quite as flattering as much 
that we hear aud read, may at least have the merit 
of being equally true. 

Every one who knows anything about farming, 
knows that it is very hard and very dirty work. 1 
am aware that it is exceedingly delightful tosiliu tho 
shade of some thick-branching, wide-spreading tree, 
on a lovely July day, and watch the mowers at work 
in a luxuriant meadow. How like play it looks; how 
beautifully the tall grass comes down, rank after 
rank; what music in every swing of the scythe, as 
it rushes in aud out the mimic forest; and then the 
delicious fragrance which floats upon the air,—veri¬ 
ly, there is no perfumery equal to the breath ol 
new-mown hay! That is the poetry ol the thing. 
But. come out of your leafy retreat, take the scythe 
iu your own hands, bend your back to the required 
angle, and keep it so bent, hour after hour, through 
the whole day, with the sun (which you thought was 
shining just right, as you sat iu the shade,) beating 
upon yon, and not a breath of air stirring. That , I 
am inclined to think, you will conclude, is plain 
prose. 

I do not, by any means, wish to be understood as 
speaking of work with contempt, for I know that 
everything worth having must be toiled for, and 
often the highest good comes only by the hardest 
labor. And, moreover, there is a vast deal to be 
done in the economy of lilts, which is very dirty and 
disagreeable, and no one is less a man or woman 
because it chances to fall to his or her lot to do it 
But what I do maintain is, that it is always better to 
have a correct and definite understanding of our 
position and circumstances; whatever is peculiar or 
disagreeable therein, for it is only thus that we can 
apply ourselves intelligently and effectually to 
overcome what can be overcome, or “making a 
truce with necessity” bear courageously what must 
be borne, and so get from life all of good that the 
Creator, in bestowing it, designed it should yield us. 

I have observed that those of our farmers who 
are most thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
their condition is the most enviable to which mortal 
ever need aspire, and who look upon “corn and 
pumpkins plenty” us the sum and substance ol 
human felicity, are usually the most ignorant, unde¬ 
sirable part of community, almost invariably pro- 
slaveryites of the straitest sect, thoroughly rooted 
and grounded in the faith that the negro is only an 
animal, and that the salvation of this nation in par¬ 
ticular, and the world in general, depends upon hie 
being kept in bondage. Enter the home of oue of 
this class, and make yourself familiar with the 
spirit that pervades it, and I think it will not require 
a very long sojourn therein to convince you that 
the condition of his pigs is Far preferable to his 
children, in so far as respects facilities for attaining 
the highest ends ol their existence. Now I grant I 


this may sound a little extravagant, yet f think that 
no one who has had opportunities for observation 
will deny that the tendency among our rural popu¬ 
lation, and especially in districts remote from large 
towns, is to subside into a sort of half-animal exist¬ 
ence, and it is only by constant watchfulness and 
effort that this tendency is counteracted. 1 believe 
no intelligent farmer who has ever been a dozen 
miles from home, mingled among men of other 
callings, and observed the quickening and sharpen¬ 
ing effect of constant intercourse with others in the 
way of business or pleasure, but has felt with a 
sigh that he, too, is “a man of whom more might 
have been made.” 

There are scattered here and there all over the 
country, men who in their boyhood had longed for 
a more satisfying life, a higher cultivation, but who, 
from various causes,— perhaps by reason of the 
burden of debt resting upon the homestead, which 
his strong arm must help to lighten, or from pater¬ 
nal unwillingness to give him a start in another 
direction; or what so many have longed tor in vain, 
even permission to go out and work his way alone. 

I say there are many Fuch, and noble men they are, 
too, many of them, who have quietly given up all 
their hopes, anil set themselves heroically to do 
their best in the lot which seemed to be marked out 
for them. For 1 hold it to be the highest heroism 
for one to reconcile himself to, and work heartily 
and cheerfully in, a calling into which he may have 
been forced against his will. 

But, Air. Editor, this is an extensive subject, and 
as I fear I have already trespassed too far, I will 
reserve for another letter a lew more things Ibat, 1 
have in mind concerning the disadvantages of rural 
life. F. M. Gat. 

Easton, N. Y., Nov., 1862. 

AN OUT-DOOR CELLAR. 

Ens. Rural New-Yorker:— In the Rural of 
the 15th inst., “Farmer” desires some information 
about the building of an out-door root cellar—“it 
you think such aconstruction valuable for a farmer.” 

We consider a good root cellar one of the indie 
pensables to a good farmer. The reason why we say 
good farmer is this:—A root cellar is of but little 
benefit to any but a good practical and systematic 
farmer, or one desiring so to be. We say systematic, 
because it needs a thorough system in feeding roots 
and other succulent fodders to make such a course 
of feeding profitable. Again,—a good farmer will, 
as far as he is able, have a good barn and stables 
aud everthing well adapte-d to the profitable feeding 
of such succulent fodders in all kinds of weather 
during the winter season. 

In building a root-cellar—as in everything else— 
the old adage holds good, “what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well.” I should not advise any 
one to build a root cellar of posts, plank, and straw, 
as such an one would soon be converted into a har¬ 
bor for rats and mice, and well tenanted, too. I 
should prefer to bury in common holeR rather than 
build such a cellar’. I find, from experience, it is 
better not to put more roots in. a cellar at one lime 
than will last your stock six weeks or two months, 
as they keep more fresh buried than In a cellar. 

I will now give the mode of building what I call 
a good root cellar, by giving a description of one 1 
built. Any one wishing to build can vary to suit 
themselves. It is attached to the end at my barn on 
the overshot side. The bottom of it is about on a 
level with the bottom of iny stables. The size of ii 
is sixteen by twenty feet. The walls are built of 
! stone, laid in lime mortar; wall pointed in and out¬ 
side. No one stone should run through the wall, as 
it will Ire more apt to freeze. The height of wall 
is seven feet, which brings it to the top of burn wall. 
I have a door entering it from under the overshot of 
my barn, which makes it always dry and warm 
The thickness of wall is twenty inches. To prevent 
it from freezing at the door. I hung two doors on 
one frame, one swinging in and the other out. The 
bottom of the cellar is plastered with two coals of 
water lime, which prevents the rats and. mice from 
entering. It has two coats of common plastering 
overhead. This, with two windows, finishes the 
cellar. 1 then set on it a building the same size 
of cellar with twelve feet posts. This I divide in 
two stories. The first r use to keep my farming 
tools iu, and find it belter than the money it cost put 
out on interest. The second I use for a work shop. 
This I find, by having a good supply of tools and 
timber, such as every farmer should have, is better 
than double its cost. W. H. Silverthoen. 
Fairview, Fa., 1862. 
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Bees and their Destroyers. 

Do birds destroy bees ? Is not the sting of the bee a suf¬ 
ficient protection ? 1 have also seen it stated that toads de¬ 
stroy bees, but this would seem hardly possible, and as I have 
always encouraged the presence of toads in tnv garden for the 
purpose of catching insects, 1 would like to be informed of 
the facts. Will mice attack bees in winter f—L earner. 

Birds will destroy bees, that is, those that feed 
upon the wing. Toads will eat bees in vast quanti¬ 
ties, and should never be permitted to harbor 
around hives. We have often seen toads at their 
work, in the evening twilight. Alice like the warm 
comfortable quarters Airmailed by the bee-hive, and 
they also relish the honey as well as the dormant 
bees. The following on this subject is by Air. Lang- 
BTROTn: 

“ tt seems almost incredible that such puny ani¬ 
mals as mice should venture to invade a hive of 
bees; and yet they often slip in when cold compels 
the bees to retreat from the entrance. Having once 
gained admission, they build a warm nest in their 
comfortable abode, eat up the honey and such bees 
as are too much chilled to offer resistance, and fill 
the premises with such a stench, that the bees, on 
the arrival of warm weather, often abandon their 
polluted home. On the approach of cold weather, 
the entrances of the hives should be so contracted 
that a mouse cannot get in. 

“ That various kinds of birds are fond of bees, 
every Apiarian knows to bis cost. The King-bird 
(Tyrcmnus musieapaj which devours them by 
scores, is said—when he can have a choice—to eat 
only the drones; but as be catches bees on the 
blossoms—which are never frequented by these fat 
and lazy gentlemen—the industrious workers must 
often fall a prey to his fatal snap. There is good 
reason to suspect that this gourmand can distin¬ 
guish between an empty bee in search of food, and 
one which, returning laden to his fragrant home, is 
iu excellent condition to glide—already sweetened— 
down his voracious maw. 

“ No Apiarian ought ever to encourage the de¬ 
struction of birds, because of their fondness for his 
bees. Unless we can check the custom of destroy¬ 
ing, on any pretence, our insectivorous birds, we 


shall soon, not only be deprived of their aerial mel¬ 
ody among the leafy branches, but shall lament, 
more and more, the increase of insects, from whose 
ravages nothing but these birds can protect us. Let 
those w ho can enjoy no music math* hy these winged 
choristers of the skies, except that of their agoniz¬ 
ing screams as they fall before their well-aimed 
weapons, and flutter out their innocent lives before 
their heartless gaze, drive away, as far as they 
please from their cruel premises, all the little birds 
that they cannot destroy, and they will, eventually, 
reap the fruits of their folly, when the caterpillars 
weave their destroying webs over their leafless trees, 
and insects of all kinds riot in glee on their blasted 
harvests.” _ . 

WiiHcrliiR Bees. 

AIr. Walter, in an article on wintering bees, 
asserts that colonies which have no stores of pollen, 
or are only meagerly supplied therewith, will not be 
injured, but rather benefited, by being placed du¬ 
ring winter in a dark depository wilh a moderate 
temperature. On the contrary, colonies well sup¬ 
plied with pollen, will be brought to the verge, of 
ruin by being placed in such a depository, with the 
temperature considerably above the freezing point. 
This may. perhaps, explain the discordant accounts 
bee-keepers give of the results of experiments made 
in this mode ol wintering bees. 

When a colony perishes of starvation in summer 
or in the fall, the workers first become too feeble to 
fly, and then too weak to walk, their motions being 
tottering and slow, Jill finally they die. If bees ex¬ 
hibit such symptoms in winter, they are not really 
dead immediately after becoming motionless, and 
may generally be restored, if found soon after get¬ 
ting into this condition and removed to a warm 
room If their hive contain sufficient supplies of 
sealed honey, or they be transferred into one which 
is thus furnished, they may then still survive the 
winter. * 

In the month of March, Capt. Baloenstein gath¬ 
ered from the snow on which they had fallen, a 
largo number of chilled and apparently dead bees, 
lie laid them on the alighting board of one of his 
hives in the evening, and closed up the apiary. On 
re-ripening’it next morning, at 10 o'clock, they still 
lay there without any sign of life. But after tlie sun 
shone on them awhile, the greater part of them re¬ 
vived. and fiew to their respective hives. They had 
remained in a "benumbed state sixteen hours without 
being really killed. 

Winter Management of Bees. 

Ip his stocks were carefully prepared for win¬ 
tering during the mild weather iu October and 
November, the bee-keeper will not be called on to 
give only a general supervision from time to time, 
though if warm days occur, on which the bees can 
fly out, he may use the opportunity to inspect his 
hives more tmnowly. Dead bees and droppings 
should then be removed from the bottom-board, as 
a precaution lo prevent the entrance from becom¬ 
ing obstructed or closed. This should be done 
quietly and expeditiously, and only when the tem¬ 
perature is such as to allow bees to fly. Fowls 
must not be suffered to roost on or between the 
hives, nor should dogs, cats, or other domestic ani¬ 
mals be tolerated about the apiary, especially dur¬ 
ing the winter. The less the bees are disturbed, 
at this season, when complete repose is so essential 
to them, the better. Tt the hives are situated ou 
the north side of a fence or building, the bees will 
be less likely to be affected by transient changes of 
the weather, and in other locations, the front of the 
hives should, if practicable, be sheltered from the 
sun's rays. A temporary screen will serve an ex¬ 
cellent purpose, saving numbers of bees which 
would otherwise be tempted to issue and find them¬ 
selves unable to return Thin hives, whether made 
of straw or wood, will need some protection during 
very cold weather, in Northern districts; and where 
this seems necessary, it is always judicious to attend 
to it early in the season, so as not to disturb the 
colony when clustered in a semi-torpid stale. 

Bees kept in Lungstroth hives, will require up¬ 
ward ventilation, especially il' the stocks are strong. 
The mere removal of Ihe tin coverings of the holes 
in the honey-board is not always sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the condensation of moisture within the hive, 
and the honey-board should then either be elevated 
about an inch, or entirely removed. If replaced by 
a frame of suitable size covered with canvas or 
coarse linen, sufficient, ventilation may be furnished, 
and if the stock needs feeding, honey thickened wilh 
brown sugar and worked to a stiff doughy consis¬ 
tence, may be spread on the canvas immediately 
above the clustered beos, when it will be taken as 
required. If condensed moisture still collect within 
the top or cover of the hive, after the removal ol the 
honey-board, (as sometimes happens with strong 
colonies) additional ventilation should be given by 
boring oue or more three-fourth inch holes through 
the sides of the cover. The entrance of the hives 
must, during this period, be kept so contracted as to 
allow the passage ol only one bee at a time .—Bee 
Journal. 

Iguttll of tlJO gffS#. 

Lice on Fowls. 

A writer in the London Field says fowls may 
be kept, free from vermin as follows:— “ First of all 
if in confinement, in the dust corner of the poultry 
house mix about half a pound of black sulphur in 
the sand and lime that they dust in. This will both 
keep them free from parasites and give the leathers 
a glossy appearance. If infested with the insects, 
dampen the skin under the leathers with a little wa¬ 
ter, then sprinkle a little sulphur on the skin. Let 
the bird be covered with insects and they will disap¬ 
pear iu the course of twelve hours. Also, previous 
to setting a hen, if the nest, be slightly sprinkled 
with the sulphur, there is no tear of the hen being 
annoyed during incubation, neither will the chick¬ 
ens be troubled hy> them. Many a fine hatched 
brood pines away and dies through nothing else, and 
no one knows the cause.” 

Sheep-Pox. 

Tins disease has created considerable alarm in 
England, and is being discussed by many writers 
for the Agricultural press. Though it has not 
appeared irr this country, its introduction is not 
improbable, and hence any information concerning 
it will prove interesting. We therefore copy the 
following on the subject from the Edinburgh Veter¬ 
inary Review: 

Firstly —The sheep-pox on British soil has never 
yet been proved to occur, except by the introduc¬ 
tion of the disease from the European continent. 
No well educated veterinarian, who has devoted 
any attention to epizootic diseases, can assert other¬ 
wise. 


Secondly —The sheep-pox commences almost in¬ 
variably by one or two cases, w hich, if separated 
early, do not propagate disease; and it may be 
limited to this insignificant number. If these first 
cases, however mild, are not attended to early, the 
results are disastrous. 

Thirdly —It is very easy to attend to these early 
case?. There are always signs of indisposition, loss 
of appetite, dullness, drooping ears, redness of the 
eyes, Ac. Whenever these symptoms appear, a rash 
or pimples are seen on the thighs and arm-pits. 
This is the golden opportunity not to be lost, and 
the affected animals must be enclosed in a place of 
perfect safety, or destroyed and buried. 

Fourthly— In whatever district the disease may 
appear, we recommend the farmers to act as one 
man—to join and protect each other, and secure 
the very best professional aid money can obtain. 
An early effort will save a county, or the country, 
from irreparable loss. 

Prince Albert’s Farm. 

According to a writer in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the late Prince Albert’s farm is situated 
near Windsor Castle, about twenty miles south-west 
ot London, occupies one thousand acres, one hun¬ 
dred of which are never plowed, and is wooded and 
6own with orchard grass, top-dressed every four 
years with liquid manure. The arable land is sub- 
soiled every two or three years with four enor¬ 
mously large Scotch horses, driven tandem: rotation 
of crops much the same as ours, without the Indian 
corn. 

Barley and oats are crushed in a mill driven by 
steam; eighty short-horn and Alderney cows are 
kept; cow-stalls made of iron; iron troughs always 
lull of water in each stall, with waste-pipe lo gutter 
behind them, and thence to manure-shed, from 
which it is pumped into carta similar to ours for 
watering streets, and sprinkled over the grass. 
Keeps none but Suflolk and Berkshire pigs; pre¬ 
fers former on account of their taking on fat; as 
one of the swine-herds said, “A dale of fat a dale 
quicker.” 

The. pig-pens are of stone, and payed with stone, 
being lower in the center, from which a pipe con¬ 
ducts the liquid manure to keep. In the garden 1 
saw peach, apricot and plum trees trained espalier; 
pine apples, straw berries and grapes, in all stages 
ol growth; the latter finer than iu countries to 
which they are indigenous, and ripe all the year- 
round. Melons will not grow in the open air, but 
they have very fine ones in frames. Her Majesty 
must certainly fare sumptuously every day. There 
are forty men to attend to tho garden alone. 

Afr. Tait, the gentlemanly manager of the farm, 
gave me every information desired. 1 also went to 
see the Queen's stables at Buckingham Palace; 
they would make more comfortable dwellings than 
two-thirds ol the people of London live iu. Eng¬ 
lish farriers have found out that the upper part of 
the stall ought to be lowest by two inches at least. 
There are in those stables one hundred and six 
horses. Her Majesty is partial to greys, and may 
be seen driving two in hand in Windsor Park. The 
Princess Alice drives four ponies, and is said to be 
an excellent horsewoman. I saw the eight cream- 
colored horses that draw her Majesty at the time of 
opening or dissolving Parliament. Their harness 
is red morocco, gold-mounted, cost $10,000: and 
the state carriage cost $30,000 ninety years ago. 

Agriculture, Arc., of New York. 

The Country Gentleman furnishes the following 
compilation on this subject: 

New York— the first State in the Union, in 
point of population, is the 17th in geographical area. 
It is the 4th in density of population, having 84 in¬ 
habitants to the square mile, while there are 158 in 
Massachusetts, 134 in Rhode Island, and 08 in Con¬ 
necticut. These facts are derived from the Prelim¬ 
inary Report of the Census of 1860, tor a copy of 
which we are indebted to Afr. Snpt. Kennedy, 
through J. S. Grinnell, Esq., of the Bureau of 
Agriculture. 

The Agricultural tables in this Report, show that 
although New York is only the 17th State in area, 
she stands first in the extent of Improved Land, 
Illinois being second, Ohio third, Virginia fourth, 
and Pennsylvania the fifth on the list New York 
also “ stands at the head” in the cash value ot her 
farms, Ohio being here tho second, Pennsylvania 
third, Illinois fourth, and Virginia fifth. In value 
of Farm Implements and Machinery, New York is 
again in first, Pennsylvania second. Louisiana third, 
Illinois fourth, and Ohio fifth. 

In Livestock, New York stands third to Ohio aud 
Illinois in the number of Horses; but in Asses and 
Afules she is the twenty-third on the list of States. 
Now Yor k is first by very long odds, in Aiilch Cows, 
Ohio standing Eecond with less than two-thirds as 
many: is third in Working Oxen to Texas and Mis¬ 
souri j and fifth in “Other Cattle,” to Texas, Cali¬ 
fornia. Ohio, and Illinois. New York has the second 
largest number of Sheep’, Ohio being first, Indiana 
third, and Pennsylvania fourth. Iu Swine we make 
no show at all, being seventeenth from the top, with 
Indiana first, and Missouri, Tennessee, Ohio, Ken¬ 
tucky, and several other States following close after 
her. But iu the total value of Live Stock, New 
York again heads the list, Ohio following next, 
with not quite eight-tenths our pecuniary amount. 

As to Crops, New York is the sixth State in the 
production of Wheat, the second in that of Rye, the 
fourteenth In Indian Corn, the first in Oats, the 
eighth in Tobacco, the fifth in Peas and Beans, the 
second in Barley, (California beiog the first;) the 
second in Buckwheat; the first in Orchard Products, 
in those of Afarket Gardens, aud in Hay; the third 
in Clover seed and in Grass Feed; the first in Hops, 
(producing nearly ten-elevenths of all grown in the 
Union.) the first in Flax, and the first in Maple 
Sugar, (producing more than one-fourth the total 
crop.) fn amount of Woo), she stands second only 
to Ohio, and the difference in favor of the latter 
State ib not so large as iu the number of Sheep, 
showing either that our fleeces average heavier, or 
that more sheep leave the State of Ohio when 
young (which may be t,be case) to be fed or shorn 
at the East. Our product of Butter in New York 
is set down at more than double that of Ohio—not 
quite double that of Pennsylvania— the two States 
ranking next. Our product of Cheese ib also more 
than double that of Ohio, and lacks comparatively 
little of being one-half the total product of the 
Union. The “value of animalB slaughtered” is 
greater in New York than in any other State. Our 
product of Honey is also at the top of the list. 

These odd facts and comparisons do not amount 
to anything, except to gratify one’s curiosity by 
showing to what objects our Agriculture is mainly 
devoted in this State as placed side by side with 
others. 


Hural Notes an 5 Stems. 


Office of our Western Editor.—F or the information of 

Hrioir. readers in the West, and especially the many acquaint¬ 
ance? of our Western AssoeiatB, we would state that Mr 
Brac,DON'S office is M Nil. 69 State St., Chicago, where he will 
bo happy to see his friends from the country. It is unneces¬ 
sary for us to add that Mr. B. is deeply interested iu all that 
pertains to the progress of the West and isealously laboring 
to promote improvement in its Agriculture, Horticulture and 
kindred pursuits. Identified and familiar with its Rural Af¬ 
fairs. he will be glad to meet the Farmers and Horticulturists 
of the West, and receive and impart information on topics of 
interest to the people and country. To his friends no intro¬ 
duction will be necessary, and other readers of the Rural 
will, we doubt not, receive a cordial welcome, tine who has 
traveled so much in the West, and observed so closely and 
written bo well about what he has seen and heard, requires no 
commendation to those desirous of elevating the position or 
enhancing the interests of the Agriculturists of that vast and 
productive region. We therefore invite those i idling Chicago 
to call at No. 69 State St., and have a chat with our Western 
Aid, who we may add. is both intelligent and amiable—a man 
thoroughly imbued wilh progressive principles and right im¬ 
pulses, and who, moreover, firmly believes in the West and 
its People. 

A Good Sewing Machine, although not an agricultural 
implement, is considered indispensable by many a farmer's 
wife and daughter, and therefore a proper subject of comment 
in this journal. So thought we a day or two ago, on entering 
the fine and splendidly furnished and stocked rooms at No. 70 
Buffalo street, this city, recently opened as the Western New 
York Emporium of the 'Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma¬ 
chines. The Rochester Agency for the sale of these machines 
has long been superintended by Mr. 9. W Dibble, a gentle¬ 
man “to the manner born," assisted by Harvey Hall ; but 
at tho new head quarters (fitted up and arranged under the 
eye and direction of Mr. Diiiulk, who is a member of the 
firm of W. & W.. and now resides in New York.) the man¬ 
agement is submitted to Mr. D. O. Dutton, late of Lockport, 
arid Mr. Hall, both largely experienced in the business. 
Messrs. 1>. & H. have a fine stock of machines and findings, 
and we cordially and voluntarily commend their wares to the 
attention and examination of ladies visiting Rochester. And 
any father, husband, brother, or even lover wishing to pre¬ 
sent a certain party a very useful as well as musical instru¬ 
ment can find such an oue by calling at the Emporium. 

Crocs in RebeldOM.— Tho planters of the Carolinaa, 
Louisiana, and other Southern States, arc finding that seces¬ 
sion is a hard road to travel, with both Providence and the 
Union Army to contend against. The Charleston Mercury 
states that the corn crop of South Carolina has been serious¬ 
ly diminished by a drouth, and that the rice crop is small on 
account of the removal nf the planters from the tide water 
region. It has appehensinns of a short ^ apply of food for the 
winter. The first instalment of the new sugar crop was re¬ 
ceived in New Orleans on the SOtb. The prospects are not 
favorable for saving any considerable proportion ol' it- though 
if the usual force of negroes was available, the largest crop 
ever raised in the State would be gathered this season. The 
New Orleans Advocate of the 31st ult says—“.Fine and pro¬ 
pitious weather for a grinding season, but planters have, in nine 
cases out of ten merely to stand l*y, as it were, and see their 
crops go to ruin. Tho negroes have beeu to turbulent and 
insubordinate during the season that no wood has been se¬ 
cured, and there being no coal on hand there are none of the 
usual requirements for taking off - a crop of cane available.” 

Minor Rural a.vd otiikr I thus .—The Greatest IP col 
Growing Stale, according to tho census, is Ohio; New York 
and Pennsylvania next, and Michigan ranks fourth. New Jer¬ 
sey raises more potatoes than any other State by two to one. 

- The Snow Storm, of the 26th ult.. extended as far south as 

Chattanooga, Tcnn., where the ground was covered to tho 
depth of an inch and a half—and to the Block Mountains of 

N. C., where the snow was half afoot deep- the. (Pastern 

Railroads are doing an enormous business, and tho Illinois 
Central has lately made a contract for the building of 600 new 
cars. The Michigan Southern and Michigan Central are also 

adding largely to tlioir rolling stock.-- The Manufacture of 

Salt at the State Works in Onondaga county continues to in¬ 
crease in amount over that of any previous year. The num¬ 
ber of bushels inspected this year up to the 8th inst, is 7,680,- 
000, which is an increase over Inst year to the same date of 
nearly 1,350,000 bushels." 

This Business of tub West.— The following is cut from 
the commercial column of the Chicago Daily Post, one of the 
most reliable and discreet journals published in the West. 
We are assured that the condition of things thus stated is not 
exaggerated. The article is under date of Nov. 7th: 

*■ The business of the city continues very active, and not 
withstanding it ha* been clcoMon week, which is generally 
considered a poor one for business, the sales of the jobbing 
bouses will tint fall very far below last, week, which was be¬ 
yond all question the most active one ever witnessed in Chi¬ 
cago. The amount of produce going forward to the east i* 
without a parallel In the history of our ritv. Foe the past 
three weeks the depots of the three eastern bound lines have 
been so full of freight that the agents have hern compelled to 
refine hundreds of car loads. The lake transportation com¬ 
panies have also been overrun, and had the capncUteo of both 
railroad and propeller lines been double what they are, they 
would have bad all they could possibly do. Tin* w estern and 
southern bound railroads Centering in Chicago have also been 
overrun with bu-ine.*, aud the Illinois Central and Chicago 
and St. Louis lines have not been able to do the business 
offered, and if the former line had 2.500 more freight cars they 
could all bo employed to good advantage." 

Pork in Chicago, —This city will soon claim the distin¬ 
guished title of Porkopolis, heretofore given to our sister city, 
Cincinnati; indeed it may properly claim it now for the fig¬ 
ures of the lust season's packing warrants it. Last season 
Cincinnati cut 483,000 hogs; Chicago 614,118! The season 
now commencing finds Chicago prepared with nearly double 
tho capacity tor outtiug that It possessed last year, It is c x- 
pectcd that at least 700 000 hogs will be cut here tbe present 
season; some plane (he figures at 1.000,000. Last season the 
entire receipts of hogs was over 746,000,; 228,000 being ship¬ 
ped East. With the increased facilities for packing, it is be¬ 
lieved shipments will cease to a great extent during the pack¬ 
ing seasou.—c. D. n. 


Ohwkgo Co. Agricultural Society.—A t the annual meet¬ 
ing of this Society, held at Fulton on tire 7th lust., a resolu¬ 
tion was passed to hold the next Fair on the same grounds (at 
Oswego Falls) as this year aud the following hoard of officers 
elected for the year ensuing: 

J'residmt— Gardner Wood, of Fulton. 

Pice President* —let. Robert Oliver, of Oswego; 2d. David 
L Nichols, of New Haven. Treasurer— Sainucl (i. Merriam, 
of New Haven. Stcrttary—JoUa t! Smith of Oswego Falls. 
Executive Oam/mUtce— Elliot Harroun ami L. A. Hovey, of 
Fulton, aud A. U. Washburn, of Granby. 


That Saddle of Venison sent us a few days ago by U. C. 
Bingham, Esq , of Brantford, C. W , (one of the most active 
and successful agents of the Rural in all the British Posses 
.sions of North America,) made some of the finest roasts and 
steaks we ever saw or tasted—as ' 1 this deponent" and sundry 
friends could safely testify if called upon so to do before the 
“ Queen’s Bench " or other dignified judicial body. Friend B. 
will therefore please accept profound acknowledgments, with 
the assurance that ho has gratified the appetites and “stayed 
the stomach ’’ of the writer, his family and several friends, all 
of whom, like Unto Oliver Twjht, “ask for more"—when 
convenient 1 May all headeaters have as good friends in Queen 
Vic’s dominions, or elsewhere (where the ‘‘ stricken deer " is 
not a myth,) and be favored in like manner. 

Don't Remit “Shinblasteks,'’ Checks, &o —Agentsand 
others remitting for the Uoral will please bear in miud that 
fractional notes or “ shinplasters," issued either by corpora¬ 
tions or individuals (except the checks of the Treasurer of 
Rochester on the Monroe Co. Bank,) are nearly worthless in 
this city. Please don't send them to us, bur, instead, Govern¬ 
ment postal currency, or postage stamps. Some agents send 
us checks on, or certificates of deposit in, local banks, in pay¬ 
ment for clubs. The collection of these often subjects us to 
trouble and expense, and we greatly prefer drafts, less cost of 
exchange. 'Will our friends please make a note of this, also. 












ORCHARD CULTURE 


temperature. The walls are thick to ensure agains 
frost penetrating them, and many of them have r 
root of straw (hatch which rendu still more to kee, 
a regular natural temperature inside 


Ittijuitte ana gtttsiwm 


Among the papers read before the American Po- 
mological Society, at its recent meeting in Boston, 
was one by John A. Warder, M I), of Cincinnati, 
on Orchard Culture in the West, which contains so 
many valuable hints, notonly to Western fruit, grow¬ 
ers. but to orchard isle everywhere, that, we make 
the following liberal extracts: 

Alter the trees have been well planted in their 
new home, it becomes an important question to de¬ 
cide what shall be the most appropriate culture to 
bestow upon them. The practice of some would-be 
orchardists is that of no-culture, which, with the 
usual neglect that accompanies such treatment, is 
certain to end iu disappointment, from the loss of 
trees, lor no matter how good the selection may 
have been in the nursery, nor how thorough the 
preparation of the soil, nor how careful the planting, 
the young orchard will never develop its highest 
degree of perfection, if Jett at this stage of its oro -1 
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NECESSITY OF FRUNI.NO. 
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ou, Irosl and a regular natural temperature inside; 
along all four sules of the building are tieis of 
shelves arranged one above another, like the sleep- 

11!^ I" • 1M -"' a an< ^ on these boards are spread 
he fruit in thin !ayers-u 8 „al!y but one course 
thick Some of them have ventilation provided 
both from below and above; but those we have seen 
were not thus arranged, and there were no means 
of communication with the external air beyond what 
the doors and windows afforded. In these rooms 
apples and pears kept, perfectly, ripening in succes¬ 
sion, according to their seasou, and some of them 
keeping till apples and pears came again. 

The secret of success undoubtedly is the keeping 
up of a natural temperature of between 4l) c and 50 " 
In our climate this arrangement would not answer' 
The severity of the winters demand more protection 
trom a ow temperature than the strongest walls 
would alone afford. Where a dry gravelly bank is 
at, command, a room could be constructed, part, be¬ 
neath the surface, and part ubov«w, h e exposed part 
covered with the earth thrown out from below- 
which. would made a fruit, room to perfection 
After all, the keeping of fruit on a large 80a le is 
not within the wants of most of our readers, who 
have but a few bushels, and in whose eyes a special 
fruit house would not be warranted by the small 
quantity to be kept. There is then'no al.ern- 
ative but. to make the best use of the facilities 
cellars, rooms or out-buildings aflord; and for this 
barrels, boxes, cupboards, and enclosed cases, must 
be called into requisition; being careful to ensure a 
temperature of about 40 c to 50°, not too damp or 
dry, and if somewhat dark the better. 


A CURIOUS FACT. 


woms touching my experience relative to the cul¬ 
ture and growth ot pears. Some years ago, (ten or 
more,) I obtained some scions from the town of 
Greece, called Virgalieu. They are a choice pear, 
getting ripe in the. month of November. Since 
obtaining the first, I have set some scions for my 
neighbors, and more for myself; and there is some- 
[ thing singular, to me. about them. The first, that I 
>ef. were upon a standard stock of a very good 
kind, the name I do not know. They are not as 
good as the V irgalieu, but are a good article, fair 
Mze, and sometimes very large, three or four inches 
through, and a great bearer, producing every year. 
The Virgalieusare also great bearers—bearing every 
year with ns. The first I set were upon the two 
sides of the tree, upon the lowest limbs. Those on 
the south side bore genuine good fruit, but that 
on the north side didn’t bear at all. I then grafted 
tnuie into the Hame kind of stock — two scions 
from the same shoot into the same limb,—in this 
case, also, the north bearing, and the south not,—the 
north side inclining to dwarf, and the south growing 
straight aud tall, and bearing nothing. I grafted 
more, the scions from the same shoot, aud in the 
same stock, and to my surprise one scion produced 
choice fruit, while the other bore the same, in ap¬ 
pearance, and color a dark green—beginning fo be 
soft in the latter part of September, now about 
gone, and they are sour, inclined to stringency,— 
altogether an unpleasant article: while the others 


Bl A J n ° l T Orchard.-W ill you, or some of your 

a wiT' ,Qform "I* in regard to ncttlnjr an or- 

h> | ‘ j V , V mt !' ' "’“i 1 rowing HU orchard of two 

hundred trees .ill the JOutig trees thrive ami .In welt in a 
!'*■' * s '”'- * vl " (key do heller if the ground rilled '( Will 
itunsu ei-W8M NOung tree* between the row» of an old or¬ 
chard tilt they begin to bear, ami Hu n remove the old ones 
Answer, to me above questions writ much oblige a vurmir far¬ 
mer iu Wyoming Valley.—L. A. Hra.sKLi.. Wynming, A’.V 

Tile trees will do well if set iu sod ground, though some 
prefer to cultivate one season with some hoed crop. We have 
never known young trees to do well if set in nn old orchard, 
Mid would much prefer to plant a new Orchard oil fresh soU. 
When the young trees begin to bear you can destroy the old 
ones. 


r, j hack, ana prove a failure, as any one may have 
seen who has observed the thousands that are thus 
sacrificed annually in various parts of the country. 

It being conceded that thorough culture is neces¬ 
sary for the proper development of the young trees, 
it may next be asked whether aDy other crop should 
be planted in the orchard. The answer to this ques- 
noo-will depend upon the condition of the soil as to 
fertility; if poor it will not do to rob the trees, which 
constitute the main crop, but it is seldom the caso 
that such poor land is selected for an orchard, gene¬ 
rally our soils are sufficiently fertile to admit of 
cropping, at least partially, between the trees, with¬ 
out injury to them. .Most writers advise the. plant¬ 
ing ot a hoed-crop, aud prohibit altogether the 
sowing of grains among the trees. This is not 
without, reason, for the long peiiod, between seed 
time and harvest, that the soil about the roots, has 
to be without the disturbance of the cultivator for 
the admission of air and moisture, causes it to be¬ 
come compact and dry, and the trees must suffer. 
The partial culture with the spade, immediately 
around the trees, which has been proposed as a sub¬ 
stitute for thorough culture, is very seldom well 
done, nor to a sufficient extent, and is generally ne¬ 
glected entirely, so that the poor trees are not only 
robbed by the surrounding grain crop, but worse 
than this, they are imprisoned in the hard soil, which 
is lelt after harvest in a condition unsuitable for 
plowing, aud the droughts of summer continue to 
injure the trees. Such crops as require or admit of 
the occasional use of (he plow and cultivator among 
them, enable the farmer to keep the soil loose and 
mellow among his trees; this is the reason such 
should be selected for planting in a young orchard; 
those are called hoed-crops: some persons prefer 
those that are of a low growth, such as potatoes and 
beans, others think that Indian corn is the very best 
crop, and suggest that the shade cast by it upon the 
ground about the trees, and the moisture attracted 
by the leaves, which often falls to the soil, more than 
compensate for the injury caused by the corn roots 
absorbing the moisture from below. 

Whether we plant any other crop or not, let it be 
distinctly understood, and constantly borne in mind 
that the young trees must be cultivated; the soil 
must be constantly stirred, and kept clean, until the 
orchard has fairly got under way wiih a thrifty 
growth. This is beet effected by continuing the 
culture for some years, and, as men are often un¬ 
willing to work without an immediate return for 
their labor, the naked fallow among the trees will 
too often be neglected, but the partial crop between 


HARD SOAP AND WASHING FLUID. 

Friend Moore Being a reader of the Rural 
(from which I have gained much useful informa¬ 
tion,) I notice an inquiry how to make hard soap 
and having a good recipe, present it to Rurai 
readers: 

Take 3 lbs. Bai soda, ij lbs. of good lime, 2 gal¬ 
lons rain water; add together, and boil fifteen min¬ 
utes. Let it settle, and pour off the clear liquid 
Adds lbs. of nice clean grease, boil half an hour, 
then set it away (o cool. When cold, take off the 
soap and melt, it up, put it iu sometbimr fo in a Ice ii 


Iwrtfrultmt §otc$ 


Appi.b-Pickkr A cheap and handy apple-picker 
le as follows:—Get two pieces of % wire, (or a little 
■h 2 feet 10 inches in length. Rend each piece in 
of a triangle—one of the sides 7 inches and the 
Ides 10 inches each. Cross the S inch sides and 
together I inch from the middle of each, and wind 
W ire around them to keep them in their places, 
ihonlri not cross each other erjuare, hut the wide 
cwms should be about 4 inches to receive large ap- 
« other side for small Ones or peaches. Now get a 
igth you want, and put a small ring around the top 
mm splitting. Boro a J-J inch hole down into the 
ie top 3 inches deep, put the ends of the wires into 
nd drive a small iron (or wood will answer ) pin 
the Wires to keep them in. Sew some doth or 
• around the wires, and it is finished 
lenient is very useful in picking apples that are on 
the limbs that cannot be easily got with a ladder 
In or 20 medium sized apples, and is easily emp- 
’ ulL E. B. Taa'hbr. 


io lueck tjte Growth at oxk Point and 
Encourage it at Another. —la a young free it 
will be often noticed that one branch, or perhaps 
several branches on one side, make a much greater 
growth than others, and seems disposed to monopo¬ 
lize nearly all the strength of the tree, at (he expense 
of the others, which grow weak and puny. This 
tendency can be corrected, and the growth thrown 
into the small branches, by cutting back tho ram¬ 
pant ones. The severity of fhe pruning must 
depend on the nature of (he case—the more exces¬ 
sive the growth, the more severe the pruning. 
Sometimes we have seen a poor soil on one Eide of 
the tree, or a large stone, forbid the growth of roots 
in that direction—this will cause an unequal growth 
of the tree, in oases not yielding readily to the knife, 
it will be Well to look to the soil for the cause. 

There is a tendency in the sop to rjo to the highest 
point , and to the young growing points. Growth is 
the most active and vigorous at the newly-formed 


We find the following recipes in an excbti 
uncredited. They are good enough to be cu 
and heeded, though their paternity is unknown 

Pepper Sauce— Take two doze: 
them fine, ' ' ' 

root of horse-radish grated; <.. 
one tablespoonful mustard seed 
fo! of allspie 


... , .. - .-u peppers, cut 

i, with double quantity of cabbage, one 
ulie LandPtiJ of salt; 

-1; one dessert spoon- 

• /T* oue d *-‘ ,8erl I spoonful of cloves; two 
tablespeoululs ot sugar, and a little mace. Boil the 
spu:e and sugar in two quarts of the best cider vin¬ 
egar, which, as soon us removed from the fire and 
while yet boll lug, pour over the other ingredients. 

co<d place PlU iU ' ,ar8 ’ cover close > aB(J Keep in a 

Howto Make Good Tba.-M. Sover, the cele- 
orated 1 annum caterer, recommends that, before 
pouring in any water, the teapot, with tea in it, 
shall be placed in the oven till hot, or heated by 
means of a spirit lamp, or in the front of tho fire, 
(not too close, of course.) and the pot then filled 
with boiling water. The result, he says, will be, in 
about a minute, a delicious cup of tea, much supe¬ 
rior to that drawn in the ordinary way. ’ 

Dki.iciOIJS Toasted Cheese—C ut two ounces of 
cheese in thin slices, put it, into a saucepan, set on 
UMM unu ada one gill of fresh muk: simmer it 
til the cheese is quite Unsolved, then take r from 

ria ’ l 10Ur u, *° a shallow dish; when cooled 
a little, add the yolk of nn egg well beaten. Then 
place it before the fire, and brown it, nicely. 

Corn Meat, Pudding.—T o seven heaping fable- 
fipooiiUtU ot Indian meal, add one cup ot molasses, 
a little salt, and butter. Stir all well together, and 
just as it goes into the hot oven, put in a cupful of 
colu water or milk. Bake three-quarters of art hour. 

i rcKLKD (. atjhagk.—S lice led cabbage very thin, 
put on it a little coarse salt, and let it rest twenty- 
tour hours to drain; add sliced onions, if you like 
them. Boil four spoonfuls of pepper, and lour of 
allspice, in a quart of vinegar, and pour it over. 

Puke Pudding.—T ake three eggs, nine tabie- 
spoonfuis ot Hour, a pint of milk, and salt, to toum 


aumumn m me way ot cultivation, as it requires. 

The length of time that this culture should be 
continued, will depend upon the condition of the 
trees, and the character of the soil and surface. 
The orchard should have assumed the most thrifty 
growth, before the cultivation is suspended, whether 
this, may have required three years of culture or six; 
mt on billy lands, with a soil disposed to wash into 
gullies, ue cannot continue the plowing with im¬ 
punity, but must use such on alternation of crops 
as will obviate the necessity for constant open cul¬ 
ture. This may be arranged by n rotat ion of clover 
wah corn or potatoes, a valuable alter nation it is, 
since this legume is iteelt almost a cultivator of the 
sod, rendering it loose and mellow, while, at the 
same time, the surface is clothed, and the soil is 
bound together by its roots; moreover, this plant 
attracts much of its sustenance from the atmosphere. 


>vun regard to apples and pears—kinds of fruit 
most, generally understood when we talk about pre¬ 
serving fruits,—the fall fruit, for the most part, are 
best gathered a few days, or, it may be, a week, be¬ 
fore they would drop of their own accord from the 
ttee, while others ripening at the same season are 
best, left on until they will scarcely bear their own 
weight without falling. The Bartlett pear, for 
instance, may be gathered at least two weeks be¬ 
fore apparently ripe, and will mature well in a 
cool, ehady place, and, to some tastes, be even bet¬ 
ter for It; while the Duchess© d’Angouleme is 
ruined by what, in the same instance, would be 
called premature gathering. All theise nice points 
have to be practically determined,—and the only 


rmoES of l mut. Vkof.tami.ks. iv n bw York.—T he foi- 
lowing report of prices in the New York market, which we ob¬ 
tain from the city papers, will be interesting to our readers, as 
by tho prices in the great metropolis nearly all our markets 
are regulated 
Potatoks — 

Mercers, choice, L. I., %1 bbl. 

Do, Rochester, Seedling*,]”” 

Do. do. 

Do. choice. Northern..”. 

Peachblowr.'/* 

Prince Alberts,. 

Buckeyes, for seed . . 

Dycknuuis .I!!.".!!"'. 

Jackson Whites,_...._"*" 

Nnva-Seotia-, ft hush.....""”. 

Junes til hid. .Ill””” 

Sweet potatoes, choice ."””” 

Sweet potatoes, common . . 

Sweet potntotne, Del., iu bulk. ju'bbi 
Sweet potatoes, Va.. do . do 

FRRAn fruits. 

An-uts-The receipt of Western apples via canal are now 
exceedingly heavy, and to many are f.und ou the market that 
in ii hk of good mixed lots nave receded to Jr .Ai jti t.bl The i.m 

porting of choice iu pr,ce accon)in * lu «>•* »"0- 

Wcstern mixed lots, fair ass’t, ftt bbl... *1 moe\ no 

QviNutfl— .I Wat S3 

Olioico, ill bu!,. t-i yi r 7 n 


$2 2IS&2 £0 
2 S 0®2 r> I) 
2 25(3 2 25 
2 IJOOt 2 25 
. 1 «2<o J 12 
I t0;o 1 Ijl 
1 .'llA I 02 
I 7fi<p)2 00 
ldgftnfio 

—<n\ 

1 I2ii' I 25 
. 2 Otto* fit) 
I Wffil 75 
1 50 11 7.5 
1 fiO.,,.>2 75 


Common. . . . 

Graphs— . 

Isabella, choice lb,. 

Do common. .*. 

C.itawhas... 

Cranbrrhibs — . 

Capo Cod. . 

Western, good to choice, . 

7>rikd fruit. 

Now Dried Apples are not plenty in market, and 
5uotation& 1 otltor dried truits are scarce and w 

Applet new State. >7 tb. 

ifitted Cherries, new.. 

Haspberries,. 

Blackberries,.. 

Plume, new.. 

Peaches, new peeled,.!””"”””””]”. 


aJi ui pints ot Indian meal, one and a half pints of 
Graham or coarse wheat meal, one and a hall pints p 
o! sour milk, two small teaspoons soda, three spoons i 
molasses and one teaspoon of salt. Dissolve the /K; 
soda in about half a pint of hot water and mix all Jv 
together. Bake two or three hours in a slow oven. 

This loaf is very nice to be steamed iu u deep pot 
with a tight cover three or four hours. Put your 
bread in a tin pail with a close cover, and don’t let 
the water get into the pail.— Mass. Ploughman. 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
KNOW THYSELF. 



Baby Bye, 

Here’s a fly; 

Let ua watch him, you and I 
How he crawls 
Upon the walls— 

Yet he never falls 
I believe, with such legs 
You and I could walk on eggB I 
There he goes 
On his toes, 

Tickling baby’s nose! 

Spots of red 
Dot his head; 

Rainbows on his back are spread. 

That small speck 
Is his neck ; 

See him nod and beck ! 

I can show you if you choose, 

Where to look to find his shoes ; 

Three small pairs 
Made of hairs ; 

These he always wears 1 

Black and brown 
Is his gown ; 

He can wear it upside dewn. 

Tt is laced 
Round his waist; 

I admire his taste ; 

Yet, though tight his clothes are made, 

He will lose them, I'm afraid, 

If to night 
He gets sight 
Of the candle light 

In the sun 
Webs are spun; 

What if he gets into one ? 

When it rains 
He. complains 
On the window-panes. 

Tongnes to talk have you and I; 

God has given the little fly 
No such things; 

So he sings 

With his bur./iug wings. 

He can eat 
Bread and mpat; 

There's his mWh between his feet. 

* 

On his back 
Is a sack 

Like a peddler’s pack. 

Does the baby understand ? 

Then the fly shall kiss her hand! 

Put a crumb 
On her thumb, 

Maybe he will come ! 

Theodore Tilton. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
FOKMALITY, 


How often does my soul eigb when I think how 
much formality there is in this cold, dark world. 
How oft, when I behold the “ splendid misery ” of 
the sublunary “ home,” does my heart sink deep 
■within my bosom, and, as I gaze upon earth’s busy, 
bustling throng, hurrying to and fro, all regardless 
of everything except their own welfare, 

For which they think of naught hut self, 

To gain the fleeting pomp of wealth,— 

how do 1 shrink away from every mortal, and gaze, 
and think, and wonder. 

And then in my daily walks and in public gath¬ 
erings, how often do 1 meet those whom I so love, 
not by long association merely, but because my 
heart is drawn, to them, l know not why; and how 
do I long to go and take their band in my own, and, 
pressing it to my lips, teli them how my soul yearns 
for their love and fiiendsblp, and how its teDdtils 
are twining for support around the mighty towers of 
their heart! How do I long to have them know with 
what a deep , holy love. 1 cherish memories of them] 
but, as L oast at them a yearning glance, their eyes 
for a moment meet mine and then turn coldly away, 
fearing a word will bo spoken or a thought exchanged. 
And then as, with a cold, formal bow they hurry 
past, drawing away 1 heir silken robes as if in iear 
of contamination from the touch of another of earth’s 
mortals, how does my soul shrink away in silent 
dread, and longs to be free from the selfishness and 
pride of mortal companionship. 

Why, the “ world” has come to such a degree that 
all here is formal. Buildings, private and public, 
churches and cottages, hotels and hovels, all have 
have their peculiar formalities. Even the roads, 
the groves and grottoes have all been so formally 
fashioned owr that they present to (he beholder a 
book of cold reserve, instead of the beauty and 
grandeur which nature has given. The clouds and 
the Heaven-lamps remain unaltered l thanks be to 
Ilim who placed them beyond the reach of human 
remodeling. They look down upon us in the old, 
loving way, and with them can the heart hold sweet 
communion without the fear of being regarded as 
one devoid of the rules of etiquette and worldly 
formalities. Even if the heart would speak, the face 
must put on the very image of careless coldness, and 
go its way. All here is so changed from that which 
our great Creator intended. All is lbniial. All, did 
I say ? No! and 1 thank God for it! There is one 
thing even here thatever retains its native simplicity. 
That is childhood. Bless Heaven for little children! 
They aie so artless, so free from guilel They are 
not afraid to come and clasp yonr hand and kiss you 
warmly and affectionately. They are not afraid lo 
shed a sympathetic fear, and they care not if the 
ichole- world knows their little hearts are melted 
with grief. How otten do I thank my Heavenly 
Father for having stationed me in the midst of 
children. Yes, every morning when they come to 
me with their faces all radiant with joy, offering 
some token o' love, and every night when they come 
to give me a ‘‘good-night’" kiss, and then, 

Am I watch ttie.tr little form* 

W tutd'ring from the school-room door, 

Hew tbc patl'ring of their feet 
As they cross Urn dust.) floor,— 

When I see their ejes grow bright 
With the frolic amt the fun, 

As they hear the word—" dismissed," 

And 1 tell them work is done ,— 

they teach me a lesson so pure and sweet, so simple 
and yet so lovely that it keeps my heart free from 
the coldness of earth, ami brings me more on a level 
with things humble , where we all ought to be. 

Ahl who can wonder that when Jksos was upon 
earth, He took little children in Hie arms and 
blessed them? Who can wonder why He said, “ Of 
s ick is the Kingdom of Heaven?” Not 1, surely 1 
And then, we must nil “become as a little childt" 
How xoillingly do they impart to each other tbeir 
joys and sorrows! There is no restraint in child¬ 
hood! No diflerence there,—all alike! Then wby 
should not we take them for an example, and, wiih 
Christ for a guide, lree ourselves from this form¬ 


ality by habit? Not by nature, for nature longs for 
love and friendship. Let us all remember that in 
Heaven there is no formality, no coldness, and no 
hatred; and “ except ye become as a little child, ye 
shall in nowise enter the Kingdom of Heaven." 

Fire Comers, N. Y., 1862. Framchs. 


HOW TO GUIDE CHILDREN. 

Dr. John Brown’s little book on “Health” has 
more good advice in it than is often crowded into 
such small compass, and no parent can read it with¬ 
out receiving suggestions he will remember, and 
put to worthy practice iu the home circle. There 
are some wise bints in the lollowiug paragraphs: 

Whatever you wish your child to be. be it your¬ 
self. If you wish B to be happy, healthy, sober, 
truthful, affectionate, honest and godly, beyourteif 
all these. If you wish it to be lazy, and sulky, and a 
liar, and a thief, and a drunkard, and a swearer, be 
yourself all these. As the old cock crows, the young 
cock learns. You will remember v bo said, “ Train 
up a child in the way he Rhouldgo, and when he isold 
he will not depart from it-” And you may, as a 
general rule, as soon expect to gather grapes from 
thorns, and tigs fropi thistles, as get good, healthy, 
happy children from diseased, and lazy, and wicked 
parents. 

Be always frank and open with your children. 
Make them trust you, and tell you all their secrete. 
Make them feel at ease with you, and make free 
with them. There are no such good playthings for 
grown-up children like yon uud me, as weans, wee 
ones. It is wonderful what you can get them to do 
with a little coaxing and fun. You all know this as 
well as I do, and you will practice it every day in 
your own families. Here is a pleasant little story 
out of an old book: “A gentlemen having led a 
company of children beyond their usual journey, 
they began to get weary, and all cried to him to 
carry them on his back, but because of their multi¬ 
tude he could not. do this. ‘But,’ says he, ‘I’ll get 
horses for us all;’ then cutting little wands out of 
the hedge as ponies lor them, and a great stake as a 
charger for himself, this put mettle iu their little 
legs, and they rode cheerily home.” So much for a 
bit of ingenious fun. 

One thing, however poor you are, you can give 
yonr children, and that is, your prayers, aud they 
are, if real and bumble, worth more than silver or 
gold, more than food and clothing, and have often 
brought from the Father who is iu heaven, and 
hears our prayers, both money, and moat, and 
clothes, and all worldly good tbiugs. And there is 
one thing you can always teach your child; you 
may not yourself know how to read or write, and 
therefore you may not be able to teach your children 
how to do these things; you may not know the 
names of Hie stars or their geography, and may, 
therefore, not be. able to tell them how far you are 
from the sun, or how big the moon is; nor be able 
to tell ihem the way to Jerusalem or Australia; but 
you may be always able to tell them who made the 
sun, and moon and stars, and numbered them, and 
you may tell them the road to heaven. You may 
always teach them to pray. Some weeks ago I was 
taken out to sco the mother ot a little child. She 
was very dangerously 111, and the nurse had left llie 
child to come and help me. I went up to the nur¬ 
sery to get some hot water, and in the child’s bed I 
saw something raised up. This was the little lellow 
under the bed-clothes, kneeling. I said: “What 
are you doing?" 

“ I am praying God to make mamma better,” 
said he. 

God likes these little prayers and these little 
people—for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
These are Ilis little ones, His lambs, and ne hears 
their cry; and it is enough if they only lisp their 
prayers. “ Abba Father” is all he needs; and our 
prayers are never so truly prayers as when they are 
most like children’s in simplicity, in directness, in 
perfect fullness of reliance. 


THE BABY. 


Tub baby rules everybody iu the honse; issues 
her maudatesin the feeblest of voices, yet all hasten 
to interpret her wishes. It matters not that they be 
expressed in the most unintelligible of dialects, every 
one intuitively makes out a wondrously wise mean¬ 
ing, and watches with the iulensest interest for the 
next utterance. Even papa is vanquished by baby's 
feeble cry, and when she stretches out her arms to 
go to him, be is prouder, happier far, than when 
news of gain, by sea or land, quickens ambition 
but stifles the gentler voices of his soul, the music 
tones of humanity. 

Is baby asleep? Then is the household hushed, 
and the mother, as she sits by its side, sewing, aud 
occasionally rocking the cradle with her. foot is most 
truly the “ guardian angel” of its happiness, and the 
smiles which flit across its innocent face might well be 
the reflections of her own love-lighted beauty. 

Is baby sick? How dull and dark seems the 
dwelling! How envied the mother, because she 
only cau soothe the littlesufferer and hush that plain¬ 
tive moaning! and if the baby dies, how silently and 
shiveringly do the houshold gather round the fami¬ 
ly hearth, whence the light is departed, and the tire 
seems quenched! Those who say it was only a 
baby, never knew how the tendrils of affection 
twine round the innocent helplessness which we 
would fain guard from sorrow, and develop© into 
the full maturity of truth and beauty. Such never 
knew how that tiny touch can magnetize into for¬ 
getfulness the pain of care; how the thought that 
upon that mind is yet unwritten the consciousness of 
sin, makes us emulate ourselves, in the desire to 
throw upon its impressive nature the light of a holy 
life; and how the wondrous mystery of its unfold¬ 
ing life sends us to the Mercy Seat, seeking the. wis¬ 
dom that cometh from above, that wc may train the 
child for God. 

. — -«• « ♦ ■ «- 

The Mother’s Influence. —The solid rock, 
which turns the edge of the chisel, bears forever 
the impress of the leaf aud the acorn, received long, 
long since, ere it bad become hardened by time and 
the elements. If we trace back to its fountain the 
mighty torrent which fertilizes the land with its co¬ 
pious streams, or sweeps over it with a devastating 
flood, weehall find it dripping in crystal drops,from 
some mossy crevice among the distant hills; so, too, 
the gentle feelings and affections that enrich and 
adorn the heart, and the mighty passions that sweep 
away all the carriers of the soul, and dosola'e so¬ 
ciety, may have sprung up iu the infaut bosom in 
the sheltered retirement of home. “1 would have 
been an atheist,” said John Randolph, ‘'it it had not 
been for one recollection; and that was the memory 
of the time when iny departed mother used to take 
my little hands in hers, and onuso in©, on my knees, 
to say, 1 Our Father, which art iu heaven I’ ” 



[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
MY LOVE. 


BT BARBAKA G. MOORE. 


“ As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the daugh 
ters ”—Sovg of Senifls. 

Mr lore seems not to others fair ; 

Her brow is marked with lines of care, 

And cm her once soft dimpled cheek. 

Tiuie’8 cruel, blighting changes speak. 

But what, care I ? I al ways trape 
“ Continual comfort” in that face ; 

In sickness, health; in sadness, glee, 

That face has smiled in love ou me. 

Her once lithe form is bended now, 

Her once quick Step U growing slow, 

And in her once dark glossy curls, 

The silver hairs now gleam like pearls. 

But what care I ? In my fond eyes 
She's lair ns Eva in Paradise ; 

I prize her heart above all other; 

My own first iove, site is—my blather! 

November, 1862. 


[For Moore's Rural New-Yorker.) 

evbey-day life. 


BY LEAD PENCIL, ESQ. 


Touching to me was the demonstration of re¬ 
spect, affection, and love, which I witnessed at the 
burial of a friend, and a relative of a family ot 
friends. J t was a new phase of every-day life to 
me— almost romantic iu its novelty, surroundings 
and effect. 

It was in the country—in the midst of a garden— 
where flowers bloom and t ide and die—where fruit- 
buds blossom, develop, mature, ripen, rich and 
beautiful and luscious for the harvest. 

The brother, uncle and friend had died, and was 
to be burled. A pleasant autumn morning ride 
through the groves and across the prairies and the 
garden gave in the welcome of an open gate. The 
good pastor spoke words ot hope and cheer, and the 
family mourned not. as those who have no hope. 
Few beside the large family of relatives were pres¬ 
ent. No pompous procession followed that corpse; 
no plumed hearse conveyed the body to a tomb 
surrounded by cold, conventional heraldry. The 
grave was made in the garden—on a slope looking 
towards the setting sun—beneath the shadow of the 
warm evergreens iu winter, ami iu the shadow of 
the bright sweet blossom of flowering shrubs in 
summer. 

1 looked for the sympathetic neighbors who were 
to perform the sad and sacred duty of Christian 
burial. None appeared to bear the body of the 
man and friend to the grave beneath the evergreens. 
But, instead, six yoimg nephews of the deceased 
tenderly took up the body of the uncle and friend, 
and preoeded by the pastor and head of the house¬ 
hold, aud followed by mourning relatives and 
friends, bore it to its resting place, and carefully 
and reverently buried it there. Though a novel 
practice to the writer, it waB indescribably touching, 
and entirely harmonious with the simple, semi- 
romantic life which is characteristic of this family. 
There was nothing affected about it—nothing that 
did not. give vldetfe oflove and respect for the 
member of the family who had died. 

The more I think of it, the more the practice is 
approved by my judgment and heart, for who can 
so carefully, considerately aud tenderly perform 
this duty to our friends as ourselves. 

This practice is not without precedent in history. 
The ancient Romans, in the burial of their dead, 
had the corpse borne by the nearest relatives, iol- 
lowed by mourning lriends. The next of kin to 
the deceased made the funeral oration in praise of 
him and his ancestors. The body was then burned. 
The ancient. Christians also adopted the practice of 
near relatives bearing the body of the dead to 
the burial place. The Greeks buried their dead in 
the earth, anciently, but. subsequently burned the 
bodieR. The pyre was lighted by oue of the nearest 
relatives or friends of the deceased. 

It is the modern practice in this country to select 
pall bearers of an age nearly allied to that of the de¬ 
ceased person, and from among personal friends; 
but, the father is not borne to the grave by his sons; 
the brother by his brethren: the uncle by bis 
nephews. But is it, not an innovation upon common 
custom, indorsed by the hearts and sympathies of 
all men? _ 

SIS WALTER SCOTT. 


I presume it, will be allowed that no human char¬ 
acter, which we have the opportunity of studying 
with equal minuteness, had fewer faults mixed up 
in its texture. The graud virtue of fortitude, the 
basis of all others, was never displayed iu higher 
perfection than iu him; and it was, as perhaps true 
courage always is. combined with an equally ad¬ 
mirable spirit of kindness and humanity. His pride, 
if we must call it bo, uniielmse<l by the least tincture 
of mere vanity, was intertwined with a most ex¬ 
quisite charity, and was not inconsistent with true 
humility. If ever the principle of kindliness was 
incarnated in a mere man, it was in him; and real 
kindliness cau never lie but modest In the social 
relations of life, where men are most effectually 
tried, no spot cau bo detected iu him. He was a 
patient, dutiful, reverent son; a generous, com pas 
sionate., tender husband; an honest, careful, and 
most affectionate father. Never was a more vir¬ 
tuous or happy tireside than his. The influence of 
,iis mighty genius shadowed it imperceptibly; his 
calm good sense, aud his angelic sweetness ot heart 
aDd temper, regulated and softened a strict, but 
paternal discipline. His children, as they grew np, 
understood by degrees the high privilege of their 
birth; but the profoundest sense of his greatness 
never disturbed their confidence in his goodness 
The buoyant play of Ids spirits made him sit young 
among the young; parent aud sun seemed to live in 
brotherhood together; arid the chivalry of his im¬ 
agination threw a certain air of courteous gallantry 
into his relations with Mb daughters, which gave a 
very peculiar grace to the fondness of thorr inter 
course. Though there could uot be a gentler mother 
than Lady Scott, on those delicate occasions most 
interesting to young ladies. they always made their 
father the tlist, confidant— J- d. Loclehart. 


A nEATHEX philosopher once uttered two words, 
original with himself, which open a boundless range 
for thought, that, if hut duly considered and faith¬ 
fully practiced, would annihilate a thousand human 
ills. Those words were “Know Thyself!" We can 
but wonder, when minds darkened by heathendom, 
are seen groping after truth and self-knowledge, 
that in the broad sunlight of to-day, it is dreamed a 
thing of small moment No want may "be fonnd of 
acquaintance with popular authors; no lack seen of 
familiarity with revised and approved textbooks; 
nor failure made in most difficult quotations, yet the 
elements of real education are unknown with an ab¬ 
sence of self-knowledge. 

It is not the work of an hour, a month, or a year 
to understand this mighty machine called self. 
Many an honored one haB spent a life-time in devel¬ 
oping and fracing out a single faculty. The real 
worth brought to us from a knowledge of the powers 
found within us, is far from being truly known. Its 
aidiu forming characters symmetrical, can not be 
well estimated. Many cherished hopes would be 
saved from wreck, and multitudes of finely wrought 
schemes, pictured by imagination alone, which only 
required encircling years to become realities, would 
remain unblasted did we but know ourselves. Here 
is found the secret of the numerous failures in life. 
In youth all-buoyant ambition beckons high, and 
with a love for power, and a quenchless thirst for 
ft ne, we halt not until stern fate crushes our ill* 
guided hopes with her ponderous heel. Wo stop 
not. to think of fitness if but immortality may wreath 
onr brwor. There are but few great questions in life 
which effect us directly. One of the more prominent 
of these is the sphere in which we shall move. No 
issue in time affects us to joy or sorrow, to real de¬ 
light or constant gloom, to self-congratulation or 
bitter reproach, like this. It is the height of folly to 
urge that any man may be disciplined to fill any 
position. God as truly had design in our adapta¬ 
tion to labor, as in our fitness for climate. 

We would not seem to depredate rigid discipline, 
nor underrate what continued effort may accom¬ 
plish, but the echo of doom will be heard before the 
expected goal of many a one shall be reached. 
This results perhaps solely from a want, in early 
years, of a knowledge or study of self. A man may 
know himself, and comprehend his fitness for a giv¬ 
en pursuit. Many scout the idea of a man being 
u called to preach.” We argue that a man is called 
to be a farmer, is called to be a lawyer, is called lo 
be an author in the same ratio that a man is called 
to herald the mighty truths of divine utterance. We 
surely would have a distinction drawn here; for we 
should tremble for that man who from mere choice 
placed himself in the sacred desk, having never felt 
the “woe" press his heart. Whereas, adaptation to 
other pursuits, may seem to grow out, of the very 
nature of our beiog. Some make capital hostlors; 
but. these same might be drilled until the end of time 
yet never make a verse of rhythm. 

Right here we are subject to an error which many 
learned ones are not saved from. It is a matter of 
no uncommon occurrence when one becomes con¬ 
scious that he excels in a particular direction, to 
imagine that he may excel in many: and not con¬ 
tent, with occupying die sphere to which lie is fitted, 
he still grasps after something beyond his reach. 
Why should a good orator affect to be a philosopher? 
Why must a noble statesman seek to be a poet, or 
an honored divine set up for a politician. A schol¬ 
ar is not necessarily a mechanic, nor a wise man a 
wit; and by just so much as we. seek that for which 
we have no Jilness, we display self-ignorance, ne 
is wise who, having found his place, knows enough 
to keep it. 

Self-knowledge not only guides to positions in 
ife, but moulds and gives beauty to every element 
of our nature. One conscious ot inward purity, and 
more fully aware of the real nature of his inner heart 
than any other can know, has an inward pride aud 
self-approval, when approached with scoffs or met 
with sneers, that causes him to walk erect aud call 
himself a man. As his inner life comes more fully 
to light, the worth of time, its brevity, and what liv¬ 
ing comprehends, is revealed to him. He reads with 
appreciation, and draws a practical lesson from the 
advertisement for “a lost hour.” He sees him fall 
who has trod by his side since ho knew enough to 
think, and deems himself no more worthy. The 
next barbed shaft may open the life-link of earth 
with him, and he holds himself in readiness. A self¬ 
knowing man is humble, and still possesses a dignity 
which lifts him far above the designing thrusts of 
meu. He is peaceable, yet neecr will submit to 
the trampling of his rights. He is meek and 
charitable, considering that, he has faults kindred 
to those of the brotherhood, yet never will tear his 
cloak to hide the iniquity of others. He has edu¬ 
cated his love for the oppressed, and his helping 
hand is ever extended. In studying himself; he 
could but magnify the power of Him who found 
him thup, and he willingly treads the pointed 
paths. Life to him is not irksome, nor its pathway 
thorny. lie has the approval of his own heart, 
which is worth more than a kingdom, and is honored* 
of God and men. It is not “how much we kuow, 
but how much we cau do,”—not how much we 
acquire, but how much we apply. Manly S. H. 

Lima, N. Y., 1862. 



[Written for Moore's Rural Nev-Yorker ] 
AMONG THE GRAVES. 


The common distich which recounts the days of 
the mouth is well known. In 1596, it ran thus: 

Thirds flan-s hath Srptembt-r, 

Apriil, June anil November, 

FebrusrTe hath eight and t.wentie alone, 

A1) the rest, thirtie and one, 

Bkuept in lea tt year at whinh time 
Fekf**rie’s duj.% are tweulie tied niee. 


THE WANT OF TRUTHFULNESS. 


Truthfulness is a defect among Christians. The 
most expressive adjectives, the fullest expletives, 
the strongest forms of speech, are brought into con¬ 
stant requisition, in the most trivial affairs of life. 
A little dust, an inconvenient wind, a slight, shower, 
makes the weather “horrid.” Tbo muttering of 
distant thunder is “ awful;” and “outrageous,” aud 
“disgusting,” and “too contemptible for anything,” 
leap to the lips of our daughters, with tbo facility 
ot the most endearing expressions. “ I am pleased 
to meet with you,” iB too tame a phrase in case of 
an ordinary introduction ; “ 1 am extremely happy 
to make yonr acquaintance,” is the uniform utter¬ 
ance. Half the letters begin and end with a me¬ 
chanical lie, instead ot" a conscientious gauge of 
phrase. If all are treated thus alike, where is the 
encouragement lo virtue ? where is t.he wholesome 
frowning on vice ? The true rule should be, meet 
the humble, working Christian, whether in rags or 
ermine, with the cordiality and equality ot a broth¬ 
er ; but meet, the roue, the gambler, ibe defrauder, 
the Sabbath-breaker, aud the Outlaw, in whatever 
direction that.outlawry may exhibit, itself, with a 
dignified distance, yet warmed with compassion 
la shorter phrase, make virtue feel that it is encour¬ 
aged, and vice that it is frowned upon. Let justice 
and truth be exhibited iu every act of life .—HalTt 
Journal of Health. 


It is a Sabbath.'the brightness of which, though 
it belongs to the Autumn, brings back the thoughts 
of May. The day verges toward the twilight hour. 
Let us pas3 from the busy scenes of the unresting 
living to the quiet home of the resting dead. 

It would be difficult to find a nlaee less appro¬ 
priate fora burial-ground than this which we are 
approa king. Suitable places may always be found 
in the country, but this—the heart turns away from 
it, extending as it does over the slope and to the 
summit ol this bare ridge, accessible to every wind, 
not being sheltered by forests atouod it, or relieved 
by trees or shrubbery within. It. makes no differ¬ 
ence to the dead where the? rest, but it does make 
a difference to the living. They may bo improved 
in heart by the influence of the spot, and suitable 
attention to the resting place of their loved ones. 
The lost sleep on calmly, not heeding day or night, 
storms or sunshine, summer or winter. But. many 
a storm, sweeping over this exposed spot, 6ball also 
sweep with terrible power over bleeding hearts in 
homes made desolate and emptied of their joy. 
There should be something attractive in every bu¬ 
rial ground, that the weary of earth may say, “ Let 
me rest there." 

Let us notice some of the mottoes. Many of them 
are original, and not a few are poetical. Persons 
who have never before composed a stanza often do 
so after the shock ol death is past, though the heart 
is bleeding. Such stanzas are often interesting, 
though defective when compared with the rules of 
rhetoric, as being iho offspring of hearts struggling 
to express themselves. In some, the sweet influ¬ 
ence of hopes which extend beyond the grave ;is 
mingled with the bitterness of the present grief; 
while others were evidently written in sadness 
whiob makes every joy connected with earth seem 
only vain.—“ Gone, but not, lost.”—“ We will meet 
in heaven.”—“Though lost to sight, to memory dear.” 
“God kindly lent our little boy.’’—“ The bud now 
blooms in heaven.”—“Suffer little children, and for¬ 
bid them not, to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.”—“ To die is gain.” 

“Farewell I we meet no more. 

On IhU Bide Heaven ; 

The parting scene is o’er, 

The last sad look is given. 

Farewell I and shall we meet 
In Heaven above, 

And tberO, in union sweet, 

5iDg of a Savior’s love ?” 

“ As fades the lovity blooming flower. 

Frail, smiling solace of an hour, 

So soon our transient comforts fly, 

And pleasures only bloom to die." 

“ Farewell urnr friend, a short fan-well, 

Until we moot again above ; 

In that bright land where pleasures dwell, 

And trees of life boar fruits of love.” 

Here are some feeble violets, striving to blossom 
on above this grave till winter. Nowhere else do 
1 so love to see them bloom. Here are some autumn 
flowers, strewn upon a grave but recently mado. 
You would hardly expect from that wild, thought¬ 
less girl, feucb an act as the placing of flowers upon 
the grave of her sister. But Death often touches 
the soul with a strange power, and stirs up depths 
which would otherwise never he reached. And this 
act is too beautiful to mock the heart by saying it is 
useles? Alas! my heart 1 here is a name which 
is borno by one most dear. Oh! shall I ever read 
that name above the grave of one dearer than my 
earthly lile? —Tread softly here,—wc are passing 
where one Is reeling calmly now, whose heart was 
crushed by the darkness which followed the extin¬ 
guishment of its life's light, for which it languished 
till its own life went out The. mystery of such af¬ 
fection can never be solved in this life. Perhaps it 
may bo granted in another. "Why do hearts love to 
only end In bleeding? The Beyond must answer, 
and love must give proof of the Beyond. Those 
that, love most, suffer most; and perhaps they will, 
at the last, be crowned with the greater glory. And 
even here, musing among the graves, the heart feels 
that there is in lile less of grief than joy. 

Yonder rises tho bellry of the Academy, and a 
little farther on the Church spire. Standing among 
the graves, the life-time of earth seems short in 
which to educate the soul for the lile which follows. 
All ages are represented here, and in this respect 
the world of the dead is not unlike the world of the 
living. But the difference in time is short between 
the infant whose ti e dawned but to go out, and the 
man who pursued to what the world calls “old age,” 
the mocking phantoms of earthly hopes. Death 
will very soon be a reality to every one of those 
who are now walking yonder streets in all the 
strength of life. The difference between the living 
and the dead is only a point of time. Nearly all ot 
those who are lying here lived sufficiently long to 
learn what bitterness may be in human life. There 
are but few of the living who have not learned that. 
And yet they dread 

“ That sleep, the loneliest, 6ince it dreams the least.” 

My friend, you should often pause for reflection 
among the graves, that you may learn to “hate vain 
thoughts,” to meditate on, tu love and to seek “the 
righteousness which is of God by faith, that you 
may know Him and the power of Ilia resurrection." 
God will help yon. 

Bwt let us turn back from the dead to the living. 
Soon shall I be borue from the busy scenes of the 
present life to my long repose. Neither the love of 
friends nor the skill of physicians can save me from 
the grave. Disease is even now working at the 
fountains of life, aud Death is reaching out to take 
my baud, to lead me through the darkness to the 
light beyond. There I shall shortly find ihoEe whom 
l love, to be never lost. The grave cannot always 
hold the dead. I shall be raised and. glorified by 
Him whom the grave had no power to bold. Let 
me pass through the grave, since it leads to that 
glory. A few will let fall a tear for me when I am 
gone; a few will cherish my memory Bacredly till 
they, too, sleep in dust; and one hearb-GoD I let 
me not go first. A - T - E - c - 

Moriah, N. Y., 1662. 


Experience in religion 
expressions. A sanctified 
silver tongue. 


beyond notions and 
heart is better than a 


The Bible is the true Magna Charta of the land; 
to despise it is to license crime, ennoble falsehood, 
and enthrone anarchy. 


Many have lazy desires after Christ, that are 
never satisfied, and they are none the better for 
them— like beggars wishing they were rich. 
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MOOSE 


But the most extraordinary phenomenon of the 
Alps is the glacier. And though I never had a just 
conception of one until I saw it, I will try and give 
yon a faint idea of it in a few words. Imagine a 
mighty river, rushing down between two moun¬ 
tains, into the valley beneath; imagine the river 
tossed and heaved into waves, then suddenly and 
instantaneously frozen to the bottom, with all its 
jagged, ribbed, rough, printed bil'ows, all ice, all 
frozen. Imagine this solid river of ice broken by 
chasms, pits and crevasses; and let the whole be of 
a dazzling, while color, mingled with a gloomy blue, 
and you have a faint idea—some faint conception of 
an Alpine glacier. Down towards the bottom, the 
glacier is of a dirty, muddy color, owing to the soil 
and attrition of the rocks over which it passes. As 
you advance upwards it becomes clearer. In the 
lower pavts of the glacier the ice is porous and 
spongy, as you have seen the ice here in the East 
river, in the middle of March. Little rills of water 
trickle through it; aud if you put your ear to the 
surface, you can hear the trill of tiny streams trick¬ 
ling through all the mass before you. The glacier is 
slowly decomposing and wasting away. The sun is 
conquering it. just as the glorious ark of gospel 
truth is slowly melting away the bigotry and selfish¬ 
ness of earth. Let it shine; let it blaze, until, in its 
unhindered effulgence, every dark mountain of 
ignurance and iniquity shall float down in the pres¬ 
ence of the King of Kings. 

The number of glaciers in Switzerland has been 
put at about. 600. and the extent of surface occupied 
by them at about 1,000 square miles. A gentleman 
pointed out a spot, to me, where, for 120 square miles, 
the earth is covered with solid ice, iu depth, in some 
places, ot 800 feet. These glaciers vary in extent 
from a little spot of ice, like a button on the moun¬ 
tain's shoulder, to a large sea. I once saw the base 
of a glacier with the little streams trickling out 
within hearing of the vine-dressers. The greatest 
thickness of one of these ice-fields lias been com¬ 
monly' estimated at 800 feet. Prof. Forbes estimated 
the greatest thickness of the Mer de Glace at 350 
feet. The glacier, like a lean dyspeptic, would 
wasie away were it not for snow falling every month 
of the year upon the frozen mountain-tops; for it is 
a fact that upon the summit, of the Alps it has never 
rained since the Deluge. I have teen a furious 
snow storm there in the month of August, when the 
heat in the valleys was overpowering.— Rev. T. L. 
Guyler , of New York. 
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Glorious flag ! thy folds shall shelter 
All that tread this hallowed shore, 
Till “stiiis shall rise and set” no longer, 
And “ till time shat! bo no more.” 
Shout, ye people—lot the eohoes 
Ring far over land and sea— 

For Uie flag that ne’er Wd* tonywerai, 

Ifor t.Ue biHiiiiti' of tha free ! 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., NOVEMBER 29, 1862, 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE NO. 9, ROCHESTER 


grades, of which the 1st, 2d and 3d comprise the 
Senior Department, the 4th and 5th the Interme¬ 
diate, and the 6th and 7th the Primary. The fifth 
grade is subdivided into two classes, the sixth into 
two, and the seventh into threo classes. The house 
will accommodate over 700 pupils. The whole 
number registered during the last school year was 
906. The average attendance, 515. The whole 
number registered, this year, since the first of' Sep¬ 
tember, is 636, and the average attendance about 
500. The Principal of No. 9 has also furnished us 
the following list of its present corps of 
Teachers. — The following list comprises the 
teachers at present engaged in this school:-Mr. 
Thomas Dransfield, Principal; Miss 11. A. Mul- 
bolland, 2d Grade; Miss S. E. Sands, 3d Grade; 
Mrs. II. A. Butler, 4th Grade; Miss M. A. Madden, 
6th Grade, Class A; Mrs. A. S. Cole, 6th Grade, 
Cia«3 B; Miss S. R. Havill, Cth Grade, Class A; 
Miss A. L. French, 6th Grade, Class B; Miss S. J. 
Campin, 7th Grade, Class A; Mrs. S. R. St. John, 
7th Grade, Class B; Miss J. H. Strong, 7th Grade, 
Class C. 


Ox many occasions we have spoken of the admi¬ 
rable Publio Schools of Rochester, and in former 
volumes given plans and descriptions of several of 
our “People's Colleges”—District School Houses. 
And we now transfer from the “Nineteenth Annual 
Report of the Superintendent, of Public Schools of 
the City of Rochester,'’ the accompanying elevation 
and plans of what, is claimed to be the host of the 
many excellent district school houses yet erected in 
onr city. No. 9 was constructed by Messrs. Wil¬ 
liamson k Copeland, Builders, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. A. J. Warner, an Architectoffino taste 
and ability. The following paragraph from the 
Report describes the superior arrangement and con¬ 
veniences of the building: 

“School House No. 9 is situated on the corner of 
St. Joseph street and McDonald Avenue, in the 
Sixth Ward. It was completed in August, 1861. It 
is the most costly school building in the city, and 
much superior to any other in its arrangement. It 
is built in tha form of an L, and each wing 90 feet 
in length. There is a hall, both above and below, 
in each wing, seven feet in width and running the 


entire length of the wings. There are fourteen 
rooms in the building, seven on each floor, and all 
of equal size, excepting the two at the angle of the 
building. Those two are larger, but owing to the 
position in which the seats are placed, no more can 
be seated in them than in the others. Each room 
in the building will seat fifty pupils. The partitions 
between the rooms are glass, which enables the 
principal, who occupies the room at the angle, to 
look through the other six, and thereby exercise a 
general supervision over all. The partitions are so 
constructed as to slide into the hall, still leaving 
room enough in the hall for a person to pass. By 
this arrangement of the partitions, the seven rooms 
on each floor can be made as one, which is conve¬ 
nient for singing and other general exercises. 
There being no recitation rooms iu the building, 
each teacher has the sole charge of her own room, 
aud is responsible for tho order as well as for the 
advancement of her pupils." 

The Principal of No. 9, Mr. Tnos. Dransfield, 
informs us that the pupils are arranged in classes 
according to their profioiency. There are seven 


TUc Impending Battle at Holly Springs. 

Men of all classes and conditions in the South- 
West are now watching with intense interest the 
movements of the rebels at Holly Springs, Missis¬ 
sippi, and the action of the Federal troops moving 
upon that point. It looks as though a battle will 
soon be fought in that vicinity which may possess a 
deciding influence upon the fate of the Mississippi 
Valley. The Memphis (Tenn.) Bulletin thus specu¬ 
lates upon the probabilities of the issue: 

The battle at Corinth, so disastrous to the Con¬ 
federate arms, was fatal to tho plans of the leaders 
of that cause, and preparations have been making 
ever since the consternation the defeat there en¬ 
tailed somewhat subsided, to redeem, if possible, 
the fortunes of that Inauspicious occasion. The 
Confederates have been massing their forces at 
Holly Springs, and again assuming a threatening 
attitude. The Federal forces having completed the 
formidable defenses of Corinth and possessed them¬ 
selves of Grand Junction, have assumed an offen¬ 
sive attitude. 

The Confederates at Holly Springs some days ago 
received a telegram from Gen. Lovell, slating that 
the Union forces were moving on Lagrange, and 
that his pickets were driven in. This information 
at once put the troops at Holly Springs on the qui 
vive. The mass of the war material, stores and pro¬ 
visions, were w t down to a point about seven miles 
off acrosB the Tallahatchie river. This river has a 
wide channel and extensive bottoms, often swampy 
and broken into lagoons, almost always covered 
with thickly growing timber, mingled with a profu¬ 
sion of vines and undergrowth. Here the coming 
battle, the fate of which Is big with serious conse¬ 
quences, will very probably be fought. This falling 
back from Holly Springs, but with the intention of 
making a desperate stand within a short distance of 
the place, explains the contradictory stories, as to 
the evacuation or retention of the town, that have 
lately prevailed. 

The Confederates, however, li&ve determined that 
the intended spot of battle shall not be reached by 
an unharassed foe. They have thrown a body of 
men into Lamar, ten miles in advance, while their 
main body, at the Inst accounts, was still lying at 
Holly Springs, bur. in a condition to be put almost 
instantly into lino of battle or marching order. 
Skirmishes will doubtless try the metal of the 
assailauts before the final trial of strength is ven¬ 
tured on. On Friday morning the Federala were 
on their march, and yesterday, unless the obstruc¬ 
tions at Lamar or elsewhere proved formidable, they 
would reach the neighborhood of Holly Springs. 

The consequence of the loss of another battle, at 
the present time, by the Confederate army now in 
Mississippi, would be momentous. In such a cage 
the defeated army would have to attend to dangers 
accumulating at Vicksburg by falling back on Jack- 
son, Miss. To that place it. would bo followed by 
the conquerors, who would be able to reach sup¬ 
plies from the river, and there it would be liable 
also to attack from troops coming up from New 
Orleans. Supposing the place to be able to hold 
out against the combined attack, men and material 
would be drawn from Vicksburg, which is not far 
from Jackson- As soon as the rising ol' the river 
will permit, a flotilla of twenty gunboats, with a 
large fleet of transport boats iu tho rear, will attack 
Vicksburg; with what resnlfc, under the circum¬ 
stances, who can doubt? 

If the defeated arrayshould take some other direc¬ 
tion than the one suspected above, of course Jack- 
son lies open to attack; if taken, Vicksburg is 
flanked and becomes indefensible. In cuse of such 
a result, Grenada would, as a consequence of the 
taking of Vicksburg, fall into Federal possession, 
probably without the striking of a blow, and Ten¬ 
nessee would be as clear of Confederate authority 
as Kentucky, Maryland and Missouri now are. 
Arkansas would be rapidly placed in a similar posi¬ 
tion, while gnnboats passing np and down the river 
as a river police, would completely cut the country 
on the west bank of the river from the control of 
the Government at Richmond. These speculations 
as to possible consequences show how important 
may be the result of the approaching struggle at 
Holly Springs. _ 

Latest Intelligence from tho Gulf. 

The U. S. gunboat Connecticut, Capt, Haxton, 
arrived at Fortress Monroe on the 14th inst., and we 
gather the following interesting detail of movements 
in and around the Gu t: 

Nearly all the rebel - alt works on the Florida and 
Louisiana coasts have been demolished by onr gun¬ 
boats, which still lie off Galveston to protect the 
Unionists there; but raids of rebel cavalry are fre¬ 
quently made at night, and the Unionists forced 
into tie rebel r.mks or shot. A regiment is much 
needed in Galveston. The entire coast of Texas is 
ia possession Of the Federals, 

Capt. Haxton reports that on the afternoon of the 
30th he captured the English schooner Hermoss, of 
Nassau, about 15 miles east of Sabine River and 
close to land. She was put under charge of a prize 
crew and sent to Key West 
The British schooner Water Witch, of Kingston, 
was also captured off Arawsas Pass, Texas. Her 
cargo was gunpowder. 

The Connecticut brings voluminous dispatches to 
the Navy Department from Rear Admiral Farragut, 
dated Pensacola Bay. After stating that the Gal¬ 
veston, Corpus Cliridti, Sabine City, and adjacent 


Pillars op Sand in the Desert.— The deserts 
of Arabia are among the most remarkable places 
in the world, and are especially remarkable for their 
pillars of sand; they are raised by whirlwinds, and 
have a very close resemblance to waterspouts. The 
places where these pillars of sand most frequently 
occur, are those portions of the deserts which are 
near to a river or the sea. The pillars of sand in 
tho deserts of Africa are very magnificent; the 
raised sand is in wavy and rounded lobes, which 
have a curling motion, like that, of smoke; and 
both »ho apex of tho entire pillar, and the extremi¬ 
ties of the lobes, are shaded off to a very i ndefinite 
outline. The mirage is another very singular fea¬ 
ture of the deserts. The traveler very frequently 
sees, lislng as it were before him, some great city 
or lovely village ; he hastens onward, full of eager 
anticipation to receive refreshment, and ever as he 
goes, the image recedes from his advancing steps, 
and he discovers, perhaps only too lale, that it was 
an image formed by tho relraotion of the sun’s rays 
in a particular direction, upon an atmosphere some¬ 
what hazy and opaque. 


PLAN OP SECOND FLOOR. 


PLAN OF LOWER FLOOR 


or, perchance, in endeavoring to conjugate the well- 
known verb amo, to decline the pronoun hio ; or in 
puzzling his brain over the right-angled triangle or 
polygon, whieh not only perplex his mind during 
the day, but even haunt him in his sleep. While 
pondering over bis Latin or Greek he meets with a 
sentence the meaning of which he does not fully 
understand. lie arranges the words, first one way 
aud then another, according as his better judgment 
directs; still he cannot comprehend its true import. 
He tries and tries again, perhaps for the twentieth 
time, bearing in mind the appropriate proverb, 
“ Labor omnia vincitf and with renewed diligence 
he still perseveres, aud finally discovers the great 
mystery. ’Tin then he realizes that his labor was 
not in vain, and feels amply rewarded, by the con¬ 
gratulatory smile which his kind teacher uaver fails 
to impart. 

But of all the perplexities that are strewn along 
his way, that irksome task of writing compositions 
seems to be the most prominent. By some it is 
considered a very slight one; but the majority re¬ 
gard it os a branch of education which requires 
long years of close application to attain. ’Tis then 
he would despond were it not for that precious 
jewel, hope, which so often cheers his drooping 
spirits. But whilst he is striving to gain the sum¬ 
mit of this lofty hill of Science in order to enjoy 
earthly renown for a few brief years, may he ever 
remember that he has a loftier mount to climb, a 
nobler work to perform, whose rewards shall not be 
restricted to years, but shall endure throughout the 
endless oycte of eternity. a. o. a. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 
READING IN SCHOOL. 

This most essential of all studies, do you not 
think it sadly neglected iu our schools? Have you 
not fairly “ached” when hearing a class of little 
ones read in such a monoloue, drawling the words, 
or spelling them, instead of readltig as if they 
were talking and telling you a dory. And this most 
miserable reading is not confined to the little ones, 
but can be plainly traced all along through the 
classes from the meaningless ba, be, to the Fifth 
Reader. 

Where lies the fault and how can it be avoided? 
The scholars have been “ put ahead ” too much. 
The parents say, “It doesn’t look right for my Sam¬ 
my, who is twelve years old, to read in the Third 
Reader, while Jimmy Rich, only nine, reads in the 
Fourth.” when in reality “my Sammy' 1 ought to be 
iu the First Reader, or, better yet, drilling on 
“Webb’s Cards.” 

Little Allen G., a scholar of mine, had a Second 
Reader, in which he read most miserably, for he 
could not tell half the words. I talked with his 
mother, asking if he might nut use a First Reader, 
telling her l found I could not teach him much in 
reading unless he used another book. “Oh,” said 
she, “ Miss II, our teacher last winter said he ought 
to have a Second Reader, and he must use it" I 
tried hard to teach the black-eyed boy, but could 
not overcome tho obstacle. The consequence: —It 
is nearly three years since then; Allen still is iu 
the Second Reader; reads poorly, aud takes but 
little interest in his book. 

Again. How can this monotonous sing-song habit 
of reading be entirely overcome? By commencing 
right. Unless the foundation be firm and substan- 
tud, the edifice will soon c rumble and decay. 

Shall I tell you my plan of teaching young 
scholars to read? 1 have tried it two terms, and it 
succeeded well. It is the “word method.” I use 
“Webb’s Primary Cards.” The first day the little 
ones come to school I talk with them about their 
plays, home and pets; may tie, a<k theinil they have a 
do</,- inquire if they would like to learn the word dog. 
I show it to them on the card, have them find several 
of the same kind; then ask them to make something 
on the blackboard, or their slates, (for even the little 
ones ought to have slates aud pencils,) which looks 
like the word. 

The first effort may bo quite laughable; but don’t 
discourage them — before school is out they will 
print nicely and readily, if you require them to 
print each new word.every time. Perhaps they will 
be quite bashful at first about trying to write, but 
they will soon tease you to print on the board. After 
they have learned the word dog, talk about the 
varieties of colors; teach them the words, bad, good, 
runs, boy, girl, cow, &c., also the letter a, and they 
can read, 

a good black dog runs, 
a bad cow runs; 

Just as well as you can, aud kuow what they are 
reading about too. Do not hurry them; their minds 


are not disciplined, but young and tender—just be¬ 
ginning todevelop in all their loveliness and purity. 

By the time the scholar completes Card No. 3, 
having made equal advancement in “Webb’s First 
Reader,” you will be surprised to find that he kuows 
nearly all the letters, even when you have not tried 
to teach them, only speaking occasionally of the 
unoiber in a word. 

Teach the scholars to make sentences, when you 
give them a new word to learn; for instance, sing. 
Tell them to write something with that word in it. 
If this plan is pursued, letter and composition writ¬ 
ing will not be such a “ bug-bear.” I think it is the 
way. And why? 

1st. The scholars are interested; they love to read, 
as one may clearly see by noting the eager manner 
and sparkling eye. You see no tear, sour face, or 
pouty look when “Card Class” is heard. And if 
you should chance to forget the elas3 you would soon 
be reminded by “Teacher, I haven't read.” “ We 
must love learning if we would possess it.” 

2d. It is the most natural way, tor one can not 
read a sentence well until he understands it, and 
only a word at a time is taught. “ Slow!" you say. 
Yes, it is going over less space than usual, but Is 
very .sure, and faster, too, than you think. That 
word is learned , they have talked about it, thought 
of the idea which it represented, read about it. and 
written it; how can they forget it? Tho scholar can 
soon read, (better, too, than many who have pored 
over their reading books for years,) giving the ne¬ 
cessary inflection uud emphasis, and as if they were 
talking. Teacher, try Webb’s Card for a term or 
two, then you will say they are indispensable in u 
school-room. n. h. 


The Great Chinese Wall.—A traveler in the 
East thus describes this vast work of human in¬ 
dustry, which is said to have cost the country two 
hundred thousand lives from sheer physical ex¬ 
haustion. The wall, which is built of stone and 
brick, is twenty feet high and fifteen feet broad, 
surmounted by a double parapet, loop-holed on the 
north side. As fur as the eye can follow the moun¬ 
tain range, it winds over the precipitous black rock 
like a gigantic serpent r.iwliog along, and with its 
breath poisoning all around ; tor turn where you 
will, nothing meets the view but the desolate, dreary 
track of rock, unrelieved by a blade of grass or a 
tuft of moss, and huge boulders strewing the base 
of the mountain sides. It was tho whim of a tyrant 
to build a wall where nature had built a bar far 
more effectual than any human art could construct. 
However, there it remains, after the lapse of nearly 
two thousand years—a monument of the folly of one 
man and the patient industry and sufferings of 
many thousands. 


“Skedaddle.”— The Historical Magazine says 
that this word may be easily traced to a Greek 
origin, and that the original word is used by at 
least two great historians, in reporting the disper¬ 
sion of routed armies. A correspondent of the 
Magazine thus speaks of skedaddle:—“ It is of both 
Swedish and Danish origin, and has been in com¬ 
mon use for several years through the Northwest, 
in the vicinity of immigrants from those nations. 
It is Americanized only in orthography; the 
Swedes spelling it * skuddadahi,’ while the Danes 
spell it ' skyededehl,’ both having precisely the 
same signification. This phrase is also becoming 
Indianized, at least among the Sioux, who fre¬ 
quently use it in place of their word • poch-a-chee,’ 
which signifies ‘clear out,’ * go off,’ etc. I will also 
add that the Swedes use the word slcudda, and the 
Danes the word skyde in the same sense as we do 
the word ‘ soud.’ ” 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 


Wh have been favored by our townsman, Hon. 
T. Hart Hyatt, late U. S. Consul to China, with a 
couple of numbers of the ‘'Japanese Express 
published at Yokohama, Japan, and recently re¬ 
ceived by Mr. H from his son, in Japan. The 
Express is published by R. Souoykr, an American 
merchant of Yokohama, formerly of .San Francisco. 
The newspaper is iu script—being a literal copy, or 
fac simile of the copy, as originally written—cut on 
wooden blocks, by the native Japanese, and printed 
as we print wood-cuts; even the printed extracts, 
which the editor used in making up his arliolus, are 
copied or cut on these wooden blocks, and in fine 
types at that. 

Oue number of the Express contains a descrip¬ 
tion and a diagram of the British Legation at Yedo, 
showing the particulars of the late attempt to assas¬ 
sinate the British Minister at Yedo, by the wriecus, 
or Japanese outlaws. The papers contain several 
articles of local news, advertisements, shipping 
news, Ac. They are printed on Japanese paper, 
made, it is believed, out of bamboo. It is, alto¬ 
gether, a literary curiosity, and may be seen at the 
Rural office. 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE 


Titurb are many persons who vainly and thought¬ 
lessly imagine the life of the student to be one of 
unsurpassed ease and idleness; who suppose that 
his mind is liberated from the common perplexities 
of mankind—that no dark clouds intervene to dis¬ 
concert him; but that everything glides along har¬ 
moniously in his onward aud upward career. We 
most cordially solicit all such to accompany us as 
we briefly notice some of his perplexities. He is 
striving to surmount the rugged cliffs of that lofty 
hill of Science which many a noble one has fear¬ 
lessly ascended. Numerous difficulties almost daily 
beset his pathway aud impede his progress ; but 
still he toils for weeks, months, aud even years 
without despairing. He is constantly endeavoring 
to store his mind with useful knowledge, that he 
may one day be fitted for some occupation which 
may prove beneficial both to himself and those 
around him. 

Such an one, as he enters upon the duties of each 
succeeding dav. often feels that bis endeavors are 
in vuia. Lb may have spent the greater part of the 
preceding night in poring over those deep and ab¬ 
stract principles which govern the material universe; 


The Capitol Dome.— This majestic structure, at 
Washington City, i« tflowly yet steadily rising, as 
ton alter ton ot massive iron plates and riba are 
hoisted into place, and securely bolted together. 
By next summer the dome and its surmounting lan¬ 
tern will be completed, aud crowned with Crawford’s 
colossal statue of “ Freedom,” a fine engraving of 
which occupies the left-hand side of the $5 treasury 
notes. That portion of the dome completed before 
troops came here, was so completely covered with 
names, written in pencil, that it has become neces 
sary to obliterate them with a coat of white paint. To 
guard against a repetition of those sell-immortaliz¬ 
ing inscriptions, the architect now forbids any one 
ascending to the dome, unless known to him, iu 
which ca>e they receive a written pass. 


The first postage stamp was issued in London on 
the 10th of January, 1840, aad for nine years Eng- 
iaud alone made use of it. 


W hat word may be pronounced quicker by add¬ 
ing a syllable to it?—Quick. 












waters are now in our possession, he says:—A 
short time ttgo I sent down the coast of Texas 
Acting Vol. Lieut J. W. Ketridge, with the bark 
Arthur T. Little, steamer Sachem, and the launch, 
with which force he said be could take Corpus 


Seven hundred contrabands have been sent to 
Port Royal from Fernandina. All were runaways 
from servitude. 

Dispatches from Mobile to the Richmond papers 
stale that the army has been on the qui vive for the 


There is no doubt but that the rebels have availed without great caution and perseverance on the part 
themselves of the time allowed for the removal of | ot the commanding officer, A train of 100 wagons 
the non-combatants to carry off everything that started on the 15th for Blunt’s command, mostly 
could possibly be of service to them or to us. loaded with clothing. They had proceeded hut a 

On Friday night loud explosions were heard be- few miles when Maj, Hearing received news that 


®l)c Nctos doniienscr. 


Christi and waters adjacent, whence we heard of so week past, anticipating an attack from the Federal?, yond Fredericksburg, but the cause has not yet justified him in ordering it hack tho twrt 

I. i a _n _ it .-. _ . j i ® UHL*. 10 me lore to 



, many small cralt runniDg to Havana. He suc¬ 
ceeded very well, took the places, and made several 
captures, and compelled the enemy to burn several 
of their vessels; but on one occasion venturing on 
shore with his small boat, he was surrounded and 
taken prisoner and carried to Houston, where be 
was paroled on condition that he should go north 
and not serve till regularly exchanged. 

I next sent the Kensington, Acting Master 
Crocker commanding, with the Rachel, Seaman, 
and a launch with a howitzer, to Sabine Pass. He, 
too, succeeded well. He found at the bar, one of 
the mortar schooners, Henry James, Acting Mas¬ 
ter Penniugton commanding, whom lie invited to 
take part with him, which he did; and, according to 
Acting Master Crocker’s report, performed his duty 
with great credit. They took the fort, and are still 
going ahead finely, having taken several prizes, one 
of which arrived here yesterday with dispatches. 

I next sent Com. Renshaw with the gunboats 
Owasco, Harriet Lane, Clifton, and Westfield, to 
take Galveston, which he did in the shortest time 
and without the loss of a man. It appears that the 
first shotfrom the Owasco exploded over the heads of 
the men at and around the big gun, their main reli¬ 
ance, and the men left. A flag ol truce was hoisted 
and preliminaries arranged for surrender on the 
9th inst, Corpus Christi and adjacent waters are 
still held by the Sachem and other small vessels. 

Among other matters contained in these dis¬ 
patches, is the announcement of' the capture by the 
gunboat Sagamore, on the 28tb, of the English 
schooner Trick, of, and from Nassau, with u cargo 
of 100 bags of salt and miscellaneous articles. On 
the 23d, the same gunboat captured the English 
schooner Frauds, of and from Nassau, with salt, 
powder, gin, Jbc. The schooner Rachel Seaman, on 
the Oth ult., captured, off Sabine Pass, the English 
schooner Dart. The steamer Kennington captured 
the English schooner Adventurer attempting to run 
the blockade off the coast of Texas. 

The entire Texas coast is now closely sealed by 
our blockade. 

In connection with the foregoing we give abriet 
description of Galveston and Sabine Pass, and we 
doubt not it will prove of interest to Rural readers, 
when it is considered that the capture and occupa¬ 
tion of the latter point by the United States forces is 
a movement, which will prove of great importance lo 
the Government as a base of military operations in 
Texas, as well as for the purpose of checking the 
smuggling cotton and arms of the rebels. Since the 
commencement of the war, Sabine Pass has been an 
important point to the rebels lor Iko exportation of 
cotton and the importation of arms and munitions of 
war. The Sabine River is the boundary line be¬ 
tween Louisiana and Texas, and acrosR this stream ! 
are transported the thousands of bales of cotton sent . 
from other Slates of the so-called Southern Confeder¬ 
acy into Texas,to be shipped from ports of that State ' 
to Cuba and other points in the West Indies and to 
Europe. All the arms and munitions of war that i 
are landed at Matamoras cross the Sabine, on their 1 
way to supply the rebel army east of the Mississippi 
River. 

The Sabine River rises in Hunt county, Texas, t 
and trom its head-waters to the Pass at its mouth, it 1 
traverses about 500 miles, and empties into the Gull t 
of Mexico, after passing through Sabine Lake. It is i 
said to be very shallow at its mouth, but small boats ' 
can be used upon a greater part of its waters. The J 
Gulf coast from the Sabine River lies west, and t 
then wends south-west as you approach the entrance i 
to Galveston Bay, a distance of 50 miles, the whole H 
of which is clean, having ihree fathoms within a ' 
mile of the shore. The entrance to Galveston Bay i 
is between Point Bolivar on the north and the east ( 
end of the Si. Louis or Galveston Island on the south. 
Between them are four channels. 

Galveston was at one time the most populous and t 
commercial city in Texas, the most, flourishing port t 
in the Gulf, and is situated on an island ui the mouth 

£ 

of Galveston Bay. This island is about thirty miles ( 
long, and three miles broad. The surface is level, | 
and elevated about four or five feet above the water. 1 
The bay is about 35 miles long, and varies from 12 (l 
to 18 miles in breadth. The harbor is the best in the y 
State. Its shipping at one time amounted lo nearly " 
6.000 tuns, one-hulf of which was engaged in the 
coasting trade. Foreign vessels also used to trade i, 
at this port. The city contains a fine market hall, 
eight churches, and several large hotels. The pri¬ 
vate houses are mostly of wood, and painted white. 
The streets are wide, straight, and rectangulur, and h 
bordered by numerous flower gardens, it was first |, 
settled in 1837, and had in 1853 a population exceed¬ 
ing seven thousand. 

Advices from New Orleans report an expedition, s: 
under Geu. Wetzel, as having met the enemy at II 
LabordinsviUe, and defeated them after a brisk st 
fight. Upwards of 200 of the enemy were killed, o: 
wounded, and prisoners, and one piece of artillery G 
captured. The rebels were pushed towaid Ber¬ 
wick Bay, where Gov. Moore is thought to be. Our w 
forces engaged were the 8th N. Y,, and 11th and 12th al 
Conn., 75th N. Y„ and 1st La., with Carrough’s and ai 
Thompson’s batteries. Our loss was 18 killed and Si 
7‘1 wounded. Gen.Weitzel says all his command did ot 
well. The rebels captured were paroled. 

The negro brigade of New Orleans is stationed at ot 
Algiers. tb 

Gen. Dow commands at Pensacola. 

The N. Y. Herald has a Fernandina letter of the 
30th, giving an account of the bombardment of SL th 
Mary’s by the gunboat Mohawk. The troops landed et 
and were fired on by the rebels, one being severely !‘ l 
wounded. The rebels then mustered strongly, and 
the Neptune with troops left the wharf, whereupon it 
the Mohawk tired shells tor twenty miuutes on the •' 
town. The filing was stopped owing to a female 
bearing a flag of truce approaching the ship. Lieut. w 
Durand went ashore and communicated with her. ai 
On his return Capt, Hughes hauled eff with the in¬ 
tention of returning to Fernandina. The rebels gf 
fired a volley of musketry at the ship—one shot b 
grazed the cap ot the Captain. He instantly re- w 
turned to the town and kept up an incessant tire for c < 
an hour and a half. Half of the town was reduced j, 
to ashes, aud almost every house more or less injur- q 
ed. Previous to tiring the second time, Capt. Hughes tl 
invited all the women ou board the ship; but they f r 
declined. No guns were aimed at the houses in c( 
which they ensconsed themselves. at 

A letter from St, John’s river, Florida, reports the at 
establishment of a colony of white refugees at 
Pilot Town by Commander Woodhull. They are et 
all Union Southern men. who have fled from home hi 
to avoid conscription. y< 


From the movements it is difficult todecide whether 
Pemberton’s artny is to be attacked or not. It is 
certain that they have advanced from Jackson, 
Boloxi and Lagrange lo Grand Junction. At the 
latter place Grant has established his headquarters. 
Our army occupy a position of great natural strength 
and are well fortified, and manifest much impa¬ 
tience to advance upon the invading forces. It is 
thought improbable that the Federals will hazard 
an engagement _ 

The Army of Virginia. 

But little occurred affecting the army under 
Gen. Burnside during the past week, though there 
are promises of important movements for the next 
ten days. On the 19th the second army corps, under 
Gen. Sumner moved to the front, destination Fred¬ 
ericksburg. The other commands were to move as 
rapidly as possible. On the mornmg of the 21st, 
Gen. Patrick, Provost Marshal General of the 
army, went across the river to Fredericksburg un¬ 
der a flag of truce, conveying to the civil authori¬ 
ties of that city the following letter demanding its? 
surrender: 


IIKADQUAJITI!Its An*!T Ol- T(!R PoTOMAO, ) 
November 2lt.t, 1802. j' 

1 To Ihe Mayor and Common Council of Fredericks- 
i bury:— Gentlemen:—F nder cover ol ihe houses ol 
, your city shots have been fired upon mr troops. 
Your mills and manufactories are furnishing pro¬ 
visions and material for clothing armed bodies in 

■ rebellion against the United States Government.; 

■ ymir railroads ami other means ol transportation 

are removing supplies to the depots of such troops 
Such things must terminate; and. by the direction 
ot lien. Burnside, 1 accordingly demand the sur¬ 
renderor (he city into iny hands, as the represen¬ 
tative of the United Slates, at nr before 6 o'clock 
this afternoon. Failing an affirmative reply lo this 
demand by the hour named, sixteen hours" will be 
permited to elapse for the removal from the city 
of women uud children, sick and wounded, aged, 
Ac., which period having expired 1 shall proceed 
to shell i,he town. Upon obtaining possession ot 
the city every necessary means will be taken to 
preserve order and secure protective operation of 
the laws and policy of the. United .States Govern¬ 
ment,. 1 am, Ac., E. V. Sow nr. it, 

Maj -Gen. U. S. A., comd’g Right Grand Division. 

On arriving on the opposite side of the river 
Gen. Patrick was conveyed to ihe guard bouse by 
mllilary, where ho was detained till a reply was 
•cady. In the meantime, his communication was 
conveyed to Gen. Longs*reet, whose troops are en¬ 
camped a short distance outside the city. As the 
demand was made upon the civil authorities, the 
Mayor sent an answer, evidently written at the 
dictation of Longstreei, to the following effect: 

MaVOH’H OkKICK. KBrnKRICK^BCBO, ) 
November. 21st, 1802. J 

To Hr eve l Major-General K. V'. Sumner. Com¬ 
manding If. S A:—lu reply 1 have to say that the 
communication did not reach me in time to con¬ 
vene a council for Its consideration and to furnish 
a reply by the hour named —5 P. M. It was sent 
to me through the hands of a commanding officer 
of the Confederate army, to whom it. was delivered 
by consent of Gen. Patrick, who brought it from 
you, and I am authorized and informed by the 
former lo say there was no delay to pass it through 
his hands to me. 

in reply lo matters complained of by you, it oc¬ 
curred upon the northern suburbs of the town, and 
was the act of an officer commanding Confederate 
forces near here, for which neither the citizens nor 
the civil authorities are responsible. 

In regard to other mat lore of complaint. I am au¬ 
thorized by Hie l itter officer to state that Ihe condi¬ 
tion of things therein complained of will no longer 
exist ; Hint vour troops shall not he fired on from 
this town; that fhe mills aud manufactories will not 
furnish any further supplies, provisions, or material 
for clothing of Ibo Confederate troops, or w ill rail¬ 
roads or other means of transportation hero carry 
supplies from the town to the depot of said troops 
outside the town. 

The civil authorities of this city have no control, 
but T am assured by the military authorities ot the 
Confederate army here, that nothing will be done 
by them to infringe ihe conditions herein named as 
to matters within the town ; but the latter authori¬ 
ties inform us that while the troops will not occupy 
the town, they will not permit yours to do so. You 
must be aware that there would not lie more than 
three or four hours of daylight in (he sixteen hours 
given liy you for the removal of the sick and wound¬ 
ed, women and children, aged »nd infirm,from (his 
place. I have to infirm you that while there is no 
railroad transportation acce-ribb* to the town, be¬ 
cause of interruption thereof by your batteries, all 
' other weans of transportation within the town are 
so limited as lo render the removal of those persons, 
within the time indicated, an impossibility. I have 
convened the Council, which will remain in session 
awaiting any lm lher communication y ou may have 
lo make. ’ Very respectfully, Ac,, 

M. V. Slaughter, Mayor. 

A telegram front Washington this (Monday) A. M., 
states that at 10 o’clock yesterday, eleven additional 
hours had been given the authorities of Fredericks¬ 
burg to surrender the town. 

Scouts report the rebel Gen. Early at Shephard's 
Mills, with 9,000 men, and Geu. Markall near the 
same place with a like number, and a rebel force ol 
10,000 near Ashby ’s and Snicker’s Gups. A refugee 
says a rebel force of 8,000 men was in Warren ton 
on Tuesday night, and had since advanced as far as 
Gainesville. 

On the 19th, our pickets were driven in at Suffolk, 
whereupon Gen. Peck sent out a force aud drove 
all the rebels over the Blackwater river. Bridges 
are now being built over all the creeks between 
Suffolk and Blackwater, and across that river by 
our forces. 

It would seem from the following dispatch that 
our troops did not open fire on Fredericksburg at 
the time appointed: 

IIkaihmjaktkks, Falmouth, 1 
Sunday evening Nov. 23. y 

The day passed off quietly, without anything wor¬ 
thy of note transpiring. The church bells in Fred¬ 
ericksburg were ringing to-day, announcing the 
hours of divine worship, although most of the inhab¬ 
itants had tied the doomed city. If the passage ut 
the river by Federal troops should be resisted by 
the rebels, their Chimes will l>e heard for the last 
time. A great many unarmed soldi rs were seen 
walking through the streets to-day, probably to at 
tend church. During last, night, the enemy’s woiks 
were somewhat extended, but no additional guns 
are visible. 

The N. Y, Herald's Falmouth correspondent 
says:—In Falmouth great alarm was felt, especially 
by the female portion of its population, many of 
whom left the place, and have gone back into the 
country for safety. Fredericksburg appears utterly 
deserted, and last night not a light was visible in 
the whole city. The camp tires last night indicated 
the presence of a considerable rebel force in our 
front. Since Friday the rebels have evidently re¬ 
ceived large accessions to their forces in our front, 
and there is no doubt but that Lee and Longstreet 
are in our immediate vicinity. 

Alter the rebels have been driven from their pres¬ 
ent position, it is thought that they will give us 
battle again along the Massapomax, eight miles be¬ 
yond the city. 


beeu ascertained. 

The river has risen but very little since the re¬ 
cent storm passed off, and the roads are rapidly 
drying. 

Tho inhabitants living along the route of the mil¬ 
itary telegraph line have already commenced cat¬ 
ting the wires to annoy and delay ns in our opera¬ 
tions. The severest punishment will be promptly 
administered to any person detected in the act. 

it was rumored at Fairfax Station yesterday that 
Gen. Jackson was on his way down from the moun¬ 
tains with a force of 40 000 men, with the intention 
of making a dash on our defences at Arlington 
Heights. 

From Harper’s Ferry we learn that the enemy is 
keeping a strict blockade on our front, but there 
was no collision between the two forces yesterday. 

Trustworthy information has been received here 
(hat Hampton's Legion came into Warren ton on 
Thursday, coming up the Cherry ville road. Stone¬ 
wall Jackson's army was expected in Salem on 
Saturday, and great preparations were being made 
by the citizens to feed them. 

Movements nt tlie West. 


Kentucky. —One of the most important expe¬ 
ditions of the present rebellion, is now being rap¬ 
idly pressed forward to a condition of readiness for 
an advance, at Columbus, on the Mississippi liver. 
Maj.-Geu. McClernand is now there, giving his per¬ 
sonal superintendence to the armament and equip¬ 
ment of the forces, and takingall the necessary steps 
to insure the successor the expedition. His corps 
(Tarinee will consist entirely of Western and North¬ 
western regiments. It will embrace ten regiments 
from ludiuna, twelve regiments from Illinois, four 
regiments from Iowa, four regiments from Wiscon¬ 
sin, two regiments from Minnesota, and some ten 
thousand troops, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
from the army now in Kentucky, probably a portion 
of General G. W. Morgan's command, and a portion 
of the late command of General Granger. The 
cavalry aud artillery force will be ample for any 
and every emergency. 

In addition lo this force, tho gunboat fleet under 
Commodore Porter will co-operate with the expedi¬ 
tion. The fleet of Commodore Porter consists ol 
tho following vessels:—Benton, (flag-ship,) Capt. 
Gwinn, 1C guns; ISaslport, Capt. Phelps, 13 guns; 
Carondolet, Capt. Wilkes, 14 guns; Cincinnati, 
Capt. Stenible, 13 guns; Cairo, Capt. Bryant, 13 
guns; Mound City, Cupt, Wilson, 13 guns; Louis¬ 
ville, Capt. Meade, 13 guns; Baron De Kalb, (for¬ 
merly 3t. Louis,) Capt. Winslow, 13 guns; Essex, 
Capt Porter, 7 guns; Lexington, Capt Shirk, 7 
guns; making a total of ten gunboats and one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-one guns. Were it necessary, this 
force could be augmented by the Tyler, Conestoga. 
Chillicotho, ludianola, Bragg, Little Rebel, Fort 
Henry, and those of the new gunboats now nearly 
finished. 

The first great obstacle for the expedition to over¬ 
come will be the formidable fortifications at Vicks¬ 
burg. But when it i t remembered that Commodore 
Farragut, with his fleet of gunboats and mortar 
boats, is below these works, and can easily co-ope¬ 
rate with the fleet from above, it will be seen what 
an overpowering force will be brought to bear for 
the reduction of the rebel stronghold at Vicksburg. 

The attack on Vicksburg last summer failed tor 
want of a co-operating land force on our part. 
McClernand’s expedition will obviate this want in 
the future, aud when Vicksburg is again attacked, 
it will be taken by storm by McClernand’s troops. 
This city captured, the way is comparatively clear 
to New Orleans. 

The expedition of Gen. McClernand will be ready 
to move by the 10th ot December at furthest., per¬ 
haps much curlier. It will be followed by the gun¬ 
boats of Gen. Ellet, who will have a large force of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to keep the river 
clear of guerrillas and rebel batteries. Geu. Ellet’s 
command will be quartered upon armed transports, 
so that it can be moved rapidly to any point where 
its presence may be required; and it will have, in 
conjunction with the gunboats, complete surveil¬ 
lance of Ihe lower Mississippi and its navigable 
tributaries, so that when the river is once opened it 
will remain open, and its navigation become entirely 
safe to steamers. 

The success of this expedition will be prayed for 
most fervently, and will prove the end of the rebel 
reign in Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkan¬ 
sas. 

The Unionists of Kentucky are greatly dissatis¬ 
fied because the Government hu3 not authorized a 
contribution to be levied upon wealthy secessionists 
to prevent starvation ot the loyalists of the moun¬ 
tain border counties, who have beeu stripped of 
everything by the raids of Morgan. Bragg and 
Smith. The Unionists say unless the Government 
gives such authority, they wall soon be forced to 
Bupply rations for the above purpose. 

Col. J. Dills, Jr., writes (Nov. 10th) to Adj.-Gen. 
Fianel], that he has routed the rebels out of Eastern 
Kentucky, capturing eighty prisoners, aud a large lot 
of tents, guns, wagons, horses and mules near Bike- 
ton. The main body of the rebels escaped through 
Pound Gap. 

Tennessee.— Seventy-five of Morgan’s and For¬ 
rest’s guerrillas were brought into Nashville on the 
22d. Ou Thursday we captured a guerrilla provi¬ 
sion train and 30 prisoners, near Clarksville. 

Parson Brownlow and Maynard addressed an 
immense Union crowd at Nashville on the 21st. 
The war feeling is increasing. 

Col. Davis captured 43 rebels on the 20th, while 
scoutiug on Stone's river. 

Letters received in Nashville say that Jeff. Davis 
required Bragg to fight, every inch ot Tennessee 
soil. Breckinridge’s division has occupied Slielby- 
ville. The rest of the rebel artny is south of Duck 
river, fortifying Elk Ridge. Kirby Smith’s corps of 
Bragg’s army was crossing the Tennessee river on 
Thursday. 

Mississippi. — A letter Ifom Abbyville to the 
Mobile He los says Holly Springs was evacuated by 
consent of the rebel Generals, they not considering 
it a tenable point. At Abbyville they are prepar¬ 
ing winter quarters, and consider it highly impro¬ 
bable that the Federals will attack them there. 

Passengers from Holly Springs report fhe army 
at a stand-still. The hospitals were being prepared, 
and large quantities of grain being collected. 

Missouri — A letter from Fort Scott, 17th, Bays 
the burning ot Lamar, Mo., has been confirmed. 
The train looked for has safely arrived, though not i 


a larger escort. 

Liiingston and his band have twice been in Kan- , n 
1 sas, on Dry A\ ard Creek, within the past week, mur¬ 
dering and plundering indiscriminately. v ,~ 

AFFAIBS AT WASHINGTON. 

_ _ on 

7 The War Department has commenced the pub¬ 
lication of the names of dismissed officers from * ca 
t the army. Causes-absence without leave, intoxi- 
- cation, disrespectful language toward Ihe President 6e '" 
i and commanding officers, cowardice, Ac. The first 
l printed list comprises eighty-one captains and first 10 8 
lieutenants. 1 ~ 

* General Halleck has resolved to adopt most strin- S1<3< 
J gent measures for compelling officers to pay that f f “ 

attention to their duty which natural pride and a ° 

* sense of duty would seem, in too many cases, una- 
i ble to enforce. Delinquent commissioned officers 

are to be laught by prompt and inexorable punish- ce “ 

i raent. that, tbeir superior rank—and higher intelli- 
gence it should argue—will only be regarded as ~ 
aggravation of every fault they commit, it being ' _ 
resolved that soldiers and non-commissioned officers [HIII 
shall have no reason to complain of being held 
accountable for offences committed with impunity dav 
by those who should set examples of strict subordi- 
nation and discipline. Provost. Marshals, Police- ]nw 
men, Military Police, and officers specially detached 
for the purpose, aro uow being sent to all the priti- c , aro 
cipal cities, and even to all lines! of railroads 
throughout the country, to collect names of officers beer 
absent from (be army in the field and in garrison; 
aud all thus found absent without authority, will be hi 7t 
either immediately and ignominiously dismissed 
from the service, or placed on trial for desertion wce i 
while in presence of the enemy. A credible rumor 
prevails that more than 1,000 commissioned officers 8ix T 
are now absent without leave, and so reported, all _ 
ot whom will be dismissed under circumstances tion 
attaching disgrace to their names, leaving them no _ 
possibility for return to service or any other employ- buy 
ment. under Government. _ 

It is said, on high authority, that fhe President, and i 
on being recently shown by the Secretary of War _ 
and General-in-Chief the Immense lists of deserters gran 
and roll calls of absentees, sternly pledged himself ades 
hereafter to preserve the most vigorous policy with — 
these offenders, and that by the execution of dis- forty 
missals, ball and chain labor for the whole term of tion 
their enlistments, and other very severe penalties. — 
lie is resolved to deprive (be rebels of Ihe great ad- ttt * 1 
vaulage heretofore enjoyed over us in the means land 
necessary to preserve discipline and prevent crimes — 
of straggling, absenteeism, and desertion. ,zed 

Our Ministers at tho Courts of Denmark and gresB 
Sweden having recently observed in the possession 
of the Sovereigns of those countries presents from 
European and other Governments, but none from 
the United States, suggest that some appropriate Macli 
marks of respect be forwarded to them. Accord- t0 th( 
ingly President Lincoln has procured two very _ 
beautifully manufactured rosewood boxes, richly Bavfi , 
mounted with silver, ami each containing two of ihatc 
every pattern of Colt’s revolvers, stocks ornamented _ 

with silver and the barrels elaborately chased with mge 
gold, and bearing figures ol agriculture, commerce, D c " r 
aud the arts. They will at once be sent to our — 1 
Ministers for presentation to the Sovereigns for contr 
whom intended. Each case and contents cost 
about $500. —. 

Much speculation has recently been indulged L' Iei 
concerning alleged protests, or earnest representa- 
lions, in relation to the seizure of vessels for attempt- — 1 
ing to run the blockades, and of properly belonging a r nd 8 
to, or in care of foreign subjects. There is no oppor- ° r: f 
tunny for obtaining information of particulars of “J 
what in such cases has occurred in diplomacy; pru- l)f tll 
dence and courtesy being understood to forbid pre¬ 
mature disclosures of debated positions. It is true 8hinp 
that foreign ministers have in respectful terms cu lat< 
called the attention Of our Government to com- 
plaints on these subjects, and it is equally certain i n Eu 
they are receiving the attention their importance rebel 
demands. They are complex in point of fact, be- — ’ 
cause involving principles of international law, but bnrre 
this is always going on, especially at a lime ol war 
and of blockades. Old cases are disposed of and —. 

new ones come up daily. The sending of a Com- J* iT1 

missioner to New Orleans, and the appreciation of tlie u 
his impartial report upon the subjects which be — 
examined, according to the strict principles of law, fire d( 
is regarded here as an earnest intention of the Ad- bn8a 
ministration to act circumspectly, and justly regard- —! 

ing all matters of this nature. made 

° _ feriiif 

The President has issued the following order: _, 

Exr.ernvK Mansion, Nov. 13th, 1562. 

Ordered by the President of the United States, 
that the Attorney General be charged with tlie ,ue *'' t 
superintendence and direction of all proceedings to — > 
be had under Aet of Congress, July ]7tb, 1862, wbici 
entitled 4i An Act to suppress insurrection, punish > 1K , b 
treason and rebellion, seize and confiscate the 
property of rebels, and for other purposes.” 

In bo far a* tuuy concern (he s< izure, prosecution five 11 
and condemnation of (he estate, property, and inthc 
effects of rebels ami traitors, ns mentioned and pro- _ i 
vided tor in the frh, 6th. and 7th sections of said act Gi 
of Congress, the A ttorney General is authorized and . 
required to giro to the attorneys and marshals of take ' 
the United Elates such instructions and directions — t 
ivs he may find needful, touching all such seizures, daily i 
prosecution-, and condemnations, and moreover to ibatn 
authorize all such attorneys and marshals, when¬ 
ever there may be reasonable ground to fear any ~ 
Wei oh* resistance to the act, in the discharge of their tliat c 
respective duties in this behalf, to call upon any tion51 
military officer in command of the United States — a 
army, to give them such aid, protection, and sup- do , vn 
port as may be necessary to enable ittem safely . . 
and efficiently to discharge their respective duties, l,el " g 
and all such commanding officers ate requested — 
promptly lo obey such call and render necessary with I 
service, as tar us in their power consistently with duv, i 
their other duties. Abkauam Lincoln. 

In accordance with this order. Attorney General tluou; 
Bates will shortly issue specific instructions to tojoir 
United States attorneys and marshals for carrying — fi 
into effect provisions of the act to which reference (he m 
has been made. house 

On Friday week. President Lincoln, in the course 
of an interview w ith unconditional Union Keutuc- 
kians, discussed at length the question ot emanci- ’ ' 
pation. He said he would rather die than take 
back a word of the proclamation of freedom, and he t ,, rd ” 
dwelt upon the advantages to the Border States of 7 
his scheme for the gradual abolition of slavery, te ^, M 
which he urged them to bring fairly before the peo- „t b is 
pie. They assured him that it should be done. Mr. _ G 
Lincoln also expressed his determination to enforce Louiti 
vigorous measures to rid the Slate of rebel sympa- gradui 
thizere, and for that purpose a new Provost Marshal _ T 
General, who has his heart in the work, will he fortv , 
appointed. inabili 


— The health of Florence Nightingale is improving. 

— Five thousand workmen are now employed at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. 

— Late statistics show that 6,000,000 persons are suppo rted 
in England by cotton. 

— Weil executed $10countcrfeitsonthe Bank oflioyalston 
Vt,, are in circulation. 

— The American Consul at Guadaloupe, died at that place 
on the 20th of October. 

— It is stated that the Sons of Temperance in North Amer¬ 
ica now number 175,000. 

— Tlie British Americau fleet is about to be reduced by- 
seven ships and 363 guns. 

— The New York Assembly is a tie—sixty-four Democrats 
to sixty-four Republicans. 

— A rebel paper published in Louisiana is printed on the in¬ 
side of ordinary wallpaper. 

— Senator Rice of Minnesota, has declined the appointment 
of Major General in the army. 

— Snow fell in Rome, Ga.. on the 28tb of October, and in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 25th, 

— The country through which Gen, Grant's army has re¬ 
cently moved, is said to be filled with cotton. 

— A mass of copper weighing 47,923 pounds, has been un¬ 
earthed at the Meanard mines, Lake Superior. 

— Tho London Times is now publishing a regular corre*. 
pondence, claiming to be from Richmond, Va. 

— One hundred mechanics and laborers left Boston on Mon¬ 
day week for Fort Clinch, F' rnandins, Florida. 

— Tlie Supreme Couit of Georgia has dccidotl the conscript 
law of the Confederate States to be constitutional. 

— On Saturday week there were 9,876 men in the various 
camps in Massachusetts awaiting marching orders. 

— The Sixteenth Virginia, a loyal regiment SOO strong, liaa 
been mustered into the service of the Government. 

— Gen. Corcoran is In command of Newport News, where 
his legion is in camp of instruction for the prevent. 

— The number of hogs shipped over the Erie Railway last 
week, was ten thousand two hundred and nineteen hogs. 

— Philadelphia liav- exported petroleum oil dining tile past 
six months to the value of 5362,000, or 2,062 208 gallons. 

— The Postmaster General has giveu orders for the redemp¬ 
tion of postage stamps which hate been used as currency 

— The Japanese Government announces its intention to 
buy and fit out vessels for the extension of native commerce. 

— The revenue returns of England show that the drinkers 
and smokers pay the amount of interest on the national debt. 

— Gen. Burnside's forces on the Potomac consist of three 
grand armies, nine corps, thirty divisions, and seventy brig- 


— At the last dates from Vicksburg, fresh meat was from 
forty to fifty cents per pound, and every thing else in propor¬ 
tion. 

— A new work npon fungi, to he published by subscription 
at a guinea, is in preparation by Mrs. Price, of Bitterly, Eng¬ 
land. 

— The handsome sum of $14,620 per annum will be real¬ 
ized by the Income Tax on the salaries of members of Con¬ 
gress. 

— The London Morning S'ar takes strong ground in favor of 
Stopping the work on rebel vessels in liDglish shipyards at all 
hazards. 

— In the Dnited States 8upreme Court at Washington the 
black silk robes are abolished, the new members being averse 
to them. 

— The 8t Louis correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says there are now four hundred of Geu. Pillow's negroes in 
that city. 

— Tho Queen has officially given her consent to the mar¬ 
riage of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexaudiina of 
Denmark. 

— The government crop of Sea Island cotton, raised by the 
contrabands at Port Royal, L estimated at 3,500 hales, worth 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

— James Madison Porter. Secretary of War under President 
Tyler, died on Tuesday morning week, at Easton, Pa., aged 
sixty-nine. 

— Up to the 1st of the present month, 219,000 men, for long 
and short terms of service, have taken the field from New 
York Slate. 

— The city of Cambridge, Mass., has reduced the salary of 
Lhe may or for the next year, from $1,600 to $1,000 on account 
of tlie times. 

— The Troy Times says that five hundred dollar’s worth of 
shinplasters have found their way to Newbern, N. C , and cir¬ 
culate freely. 

— The Tribune says the Navy department has secret agents 
in Europe, and is advised beforehand of all the movements of 
rebel vessels. 

— The Government has contracted for twenty thousand 
barrels of Hour at St. Louis, at prices ranging from $4,G9 to 
}5,14 per barrel. 

— American silver coin is very plentiful in Canada; but it 
is hinted that the samples are not such as have been made at 
the United States mints. 

— A Captain Ingram, formerly a member of the New York 
tire department, lias been elected Superintendent of the fire 
brigade in Dublin, Ireland. 

— Some of the New York papers propose that collections be 
made throughout the United States for the relief of tho suf¬ 
fering operatives in England. 

— There is great activity at all the fortifications in New York 
harbor. Immense guns, ammunition, See., ate collected, to 
meet any probable emergency. 

— By an order from the Governor of Connecticut, the draft 
which was to have taken place on Wednesday of last week, 
!m» been Indefinitely postponed. 

— The eolony of New South Wales has contributed sixty- 
five thousand dollars for tlie relief of the suffering operatives 
in the cotton districts of England. 

— Win. H. Allen, I). D , for thirtceen -years President of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, has resigned, the resignation to 
lake effect on the 1st of December. 

— Two hundred tuns of foreign salt are being received 
daily over tlie N. Y. Central Road at Buffalo, for the supply of 
that market and those further west. 

— The Lawrence (Mass.) Courier says they have a place in 
that city where sewing girls are employed, whose compensa¬ 
tion is ouly about sixty cents per week 

— The Sorghum crop of Iowa, for the present season, is set 
down al 3,000,000 gallons. Syrup in considerable quantities is 
being exported from that State thrs fall. 

— The Turkish Ambassador at Paris brings aeTen wives 
with him. The French have christened them Mesdames Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, &e —n wife for each day. 

— Some two hundred sailors from New York city passed 
through Indianapolis, Indiana, ou the 12th inst., on their way 
to join the Mississippi river gunboat fleet. 

— Tho Paris police has discovered a complete laboratory for 
tlie manufacture Of Forged bills on the principal mercantile 
houses of France, and indeed ol' all Europe. 

— Hou. A. J. Hamilton has been appointed military Gov- 
ernor of Texas, w ith the rank of Brigadier General aud au¬ 
thority to raise two brigades of loyal Texans. 

— The Springfield Republican says that several enterprising 
follows in Connecticut have gone into tho collection and res¬ 
toration of old postage stamps on a largo scale. 

— The Emperor of Austria propose* to restore the confisca¬ 
ted estates of political refugees ou the occasion of the marriage 
of his brother—granting au amnesty at the same time. 

— Gen. Wcitzel, who achieved a victory at Labadieville, 
Louisiana, is one of the youngest Generals in the service. He 
graduated from West Point in 1865, and is 39 years of age. 

— The Steuben (N. Y ) Courier says that one man walked 
forty miles to claim exemption from draft, on the ground of 
inability to endure long marches aud hardships of camp life. 
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markets., Commerce, 


iho following is oar comparative statement of re- 
larket over tlie Central Railroad, estimating 16 to 

, _ Cor week 

I tns week. Last week last rear 

.2.618 5,Old S ib<j 

.4,800 6,030 6 7(0 

. l.«0U 723 «8 

Aver, weekly Total since Total sumo 
receipts last year January 1 . date last i ear. 

.3.318 16l,6di lBI.s.W 

.4.0*1 199.989 180.363 


T 5 '’'* ■'’f ’'Washing, Fuel, and Roon 
sheets ami pillow cases, in Fa!ley Semina! 

I H~ Winter Term opens Pec 4‘b 
,|r * s -- K17Q - H) .tDHN 

pjrtUI U.K HOUSE* HAST 

*ouij httjui* well tip,- loner rjuiu 

eleven to twelve hundred; age, seven to i 
nign. Any persou baring a wound pair of 
Uje description will ulcase address 

w)i’U ilrrn » nmk 


Tratblino Agents ftT6 employed bj' os, as we wish 
to give the whole field to local and club agents. 

larCHaJMJB o.» Annas..-.- — Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from ono Post-Office to another, roust 
specify the old address as well as the new to secure compliance 

The $2 Rate is more popular this year than formerly. People 
evidently begin to tbink itdon't pay us tofurnish such a journal 
as the Rural at the club rate, for many remit $2 per copy, and 
call the paper cheap at that price. 

Direct to Itocficater, f>. V—All persons having occasion to 
address the Rural New-Yorker, will please direct to Rmhes- 
ter, N. and not, as many do, to New York. Albany, Buffalo, 
kc. Money Letters intended for us are frequently directed 
and mailed to the above places. Please note. 

137~ Cu’ftur.vd wrm tuk Magazines,—W e will furnish the 
Rural New-Yorker Tor lf63. for one year,) and either The 
Horticulturist, (price $ 2 .) or Arthur's Home Marjasinr, (fa,) u , 0 
same period, for $3; and the Rural and either Tlarver's Main- 
zing, Atlantic Monthly, or Go fay's Daly's Hook, one year, for $4, 

-Adhere to Terms.-W e endeavor to adheie strictly to sub¬ 
scription terms, and no person authorised to offer the. Rout, at 
less than published rales. Agents and friends are at liberty to 
giw away as many copies of the Rural us they are disposed to 
pay for at club rate, but we do not wish the paper offered, in 
any case, below price, 

*3F“ Tiry Rural ii published strictly upon the cash Svstum 
— copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until paid 
for, and always discontinued when the subscription expires 
Hence, we force the paper upon uotm. and keep no credit books, 
experience having demonstrated that the Cash System is alto¬ 
gether the best for both .Subscriber and Publisber. 

t^- ASSOCIATED Effort leads to success in canvassing Tot 
periodicals, as well as in other enterprises. For instance, if yon 
are forming (or wish to forml a club for the Rcrat. New- 
Yorker, and cannot fill it up in your own neighborhood, get 
some person or persons a few miles distant to join with or assist 
you —adding their names to those you may procure, and send¬ 
ing all together. 

Back \ olpmks.—R ound copies of our last volume are now 
ready for delivery-price. * 3 ; unbound, *2 We would again 


Black, s<fTASr\ Salmon, 

Dark Brown, ^V>\ Scarlet, 

Brown, (£7 * Dark Drab, 

Light Brawn, a./ wj )<n\ Light Drab, 
Dork Blue, 11 j $ •[ \.( Yellow, 

Light Blue, N L 'P d Tdlow, 

Dark. Green, ^ J Orange, 

7> ld Green, f j ir< ^ enla ’ 

Purple, _ Drench Blue, 

Crimson, P ' 7 * le ’ 

FAMILY DYE COLORS. 

For Dyeing, silk, Woolen uinl Mlxe .Ifroo.ls, Show Is. 8carf«, 
Dresses, Itlbboiis. <i|ovcs, I to nne Is, l| u »s. Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Cloth lug;, and oil kinds of Wearing 
ppurel, With perfect fast Colors. 

A SAVING Oh' 80 PER CENT. 

These lives are mixed in the form or powders concentrated 
are thoroughly tested, and put up in neat psckae-V For 
twenty-five cents you can color as many goods a< would other- 
o,r,r 0S , Tl " : >".is simple, ami any 

oni can use the Dy es with prrfoct sueress Directions inside ^ 
ton. MasT y H0WB * SlEv KN!5. 268 Broadway. Bog. 

for .-.ale by Druggists and Dealers in every City and Town. 

"DiiUKHIHKH BOAR FOR SA MO -Thorough- 
J J Di ed, hue form — 16 months old-good size. Price, boxed, 


Rurnl New-Yorker Office* i 

RoCEKarKR. XovtJLBKtt 25th, im. { 

Floor—N o change to note in the rates for Flour, and trans¬ 
actions are very .ight. 

Grain—W heat, Corn, Oats, and Rarley are as last quoted.— 
Our figures for Rye are stricken out as buyers, are not to be 
found in the markets just at present. We hear that the last 
loud sold hereabouts brought 70 cents pen bo>hel of fit; pounds. 
Buckwheat ami Beans have advanced materially. 

Fork. -There has been an advance in the rates for dressed 
hogs equal to 60 cents f) 100 tbs. Some of the dealers scent In- 
' iued to thiok.that those w ho woutil possess a fine* specimen of 
the Monroe county hog this fall, will have to pay u pretty good 
price, as the farmers have shipped an extraordinary number of 
live hogs eastward. At the present relati ve prices of Corn and 
Pork it does not pay to fatten heavily, and such pigs ns are sold 
in our streets aro rather thin. 

Dairy, &o—Cheese is still moving upward. Lard dull and 
declining. Eggs are two or three cents per dozen better. 

Dried FroIT — Cherries and Plums bring lCq>2c^> lt», more at 
present, than at Ibe date of our last quotations. 

Salt has advanced 23 cents per liar re 1. 

Rochester Wholesale Prices. 

Floor Olid Drain. Eggs, dozen. 19.1? 20(5 

.■flour, winter wheat, $6 ASafSO Honey, box. Itojl 4 c 

Flour,spring do, 6 IK) 0.6.50 Candles, box. 13®1366o 

Jlonr, buckwheat... 2 lAi.g 2 .iiS Candies, extra_ JtTillo 

Heal, Indian.1.19001,18 ,. . .. ‘ 

Wheat, Geuesee.l.l.vjnl.30 a ,"‘* 

Jest white Canada- i 35 ml .35 Apples,bushel.... 25fa30o 


Cattle. 

Sheep 

Hogs.. 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Hogs.. 

Fhekp—P rices about the name—say 4<27>c. f) it, With one 
per potnJdf ,lUOn9 ' h * SU ' U ® have bee, ‘ m '" le •*!■' <hifcT.h'ISc 

red l xmt 7 a''? 1 '!"?. t ^f -S ,n r Ph*3 l -W*ie V fa; corn- 

urn 4 . f.li I'V? ?' ,ra 1? and corn-fed Wet- 

R*rn according to < ( ualit,y. 

8to re s!o'!' VoV ', 2 ! ) “ At market. 1,9.30 Beef Cattle, UJ0 
Storey 0,0 HI .sheen and Lambs. 6(10 Swine. 

n extra, ffi.LO.. 6 ./. 0 , first quality, $6,25(3) 

°as« dlhir '‘ ^ *«<*■<« ■ 

wi , ' 0 B /i' o ' r! * ~i-IA/t-lS; common, $19;o;2n. 

V RaL GaLVKH - £0,00 i! 11,01 

yeX^VS*’ ,SMia ‘* ,u ’ w ’ *"0 old. «I6@19; Three 
Hides - JUgp rt Tallow - SA Bjac. 

1 * . ■" ’- 3/ - Call Shinn — 8 (riffle » m, 

A 5V *-am ns — sy.^i.i2,76,- extra. M.iakSjs. 

" '•"■' T’ic; retail, I (aO^'c Fat Hogs. 

I, uoue. Spring Pigs, i.-ls^'c; retail, 


undrpssed, none CiH-io 

OAMHltlDDE, Niiv. 10 —At market 2,672 Cattle, about 1 90t) 

ijgssufe'saa^ «X‘. a *.* * 

20 J 6 .OAau.oi, third do. t:i.7A„ u.oo; o r dinary $-i- ’ a i 
Workim; oxen. {( pair-£7rfel60. ^ 

Cows A.vn Calves- jal. So’.ato 

year's old * 9 ‘ xU ' W > T «'° 7 «*arsold. $ 1 C@ 1 9; Three 

e^trV at market ?rioes ** tota. »«. 

Hides— 7>jm'.R C Ft IV fallow—R<d@8L'c. 

MUMS*-*®* % «x 


VO ALL WHO Have I'X>1C SaVILK: 

Fruits, dry and green. 

Butter, CLieese, 

Bard, Hams. 

Eg-gs, I *oultry. 

Game, Vegetables, 

Flour. Grain, 

Seeds, &c., ofec.. 

Can have them well sold at the highest prices in New York, 
with full cash returns always within Ten Ihiys of their reaching 
the city, by forwarding them to tho Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 

JOIST A H CARPENTER, 

32 Jn// street, AVw t'or/i, 

S. R-Thc advertiser hasha.l abundant experience In thisbusi- 
ness, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage by the 
most careful attention to the interests of his patrons, fbe arti¬ 
cles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully disposed 
of, promptly, to good cash customers, and cash returns made 
Immediately to tho owner. (The highest, charge made for re¬ 
ceiving ami selling is Jive per end.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued by J. Carpenter, 
which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent free 
to any desiring it A trial will prove the above tacts. Forabun- 
d tnt references as to responsibility, integrity, &c„ see the 
“Price Current ” 

Dash advanced on con-i fnmenta of Produce. Cash paid 
for BUTTER In large or small quamtites 

SEND FOR 

A. free COX’y 

o r 

PRIO IS >S CURRENT, 

AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 

TO 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 

667 No. 3a Jm.v- Str«et, New Yorls. 


Corn, old. fifty:fioc. 

Corn, new. SOyODc. 

Sye, 60 tbs to bttth.. fiRaiWc. 

Oats, by weight. ti'dic. 

Barley. l.lOa l 25 

Buckwheat. UfaHOc. 

Beans. I.£ 05 e 2 00 

Me nte. 

Pork, moss.$11.00011.50 

Pork, clear........ 13 u0fgj]360 

Dressed hogs, cwt 4.50(a) 5.00 

***'; CWt. t.umjjj 5110 

Jpnng lambs, each 1.60(g) 2,uo 
Antton, carcass... SM5c 

dams, smoked.... loyillo. 

Shoulders. 6 fqiA>vc. 

Chickens. Sc ;ic. 

Turkeys. SyHOo. 

,sese..... 40fti 50c. 

HtJCRS 19 pair. 380)140. 

Dnlry, Ac, 

Butter, roll. 16:3)1,Sc. 

J utter Itrkm. ipomf,, 

. Oliiallc. 

T.trd, tried. 8 a ;g,. 

Tallow, rough. 

Tallow, tried. 9 a10J4c. 


- ^-- - - .v... 

beaches, do. li>a.| 2 o 

Cherries, du. JO®I2c 

P'utux. do. 7 ca 3 c 

Potatoes. 4iv.i50c 

• tides unit Skins. 

Slaughter. »>,(a«o 

tali. 

Sheep Pelts.SI 25®2 25 

Lamb Pelts . 26c® 1.60 

Clover, medium, Sl.26®4.50 
Do. large, .... M.UOCa6,25 
Timothy. 2 WI(il 2 fi 

ri . Sundries. 

Wood, hard.$ 3 .iKXa) 5.00 

Wood, soft.t mm Aon 

Coal, hcranton— 5 Mi>(i. 5 il 

Coal, Pittstou. S, 50 u ii.,xo 

LOW. Shamokln... 5.50(a 6 fll) 

Coal, char. 7 ®tc 

Safa, bbt.$17inu 2 os) 

Straw tun. 6 .IW(a 7 . 0 ir 

Hay, ten.jnn is 00 

Wool, » tb- AiKaliOc 

White'll-:tl, halfbbl. A2A®3.50 
Codfish, quintal,... JvOOS&.'O 
Trout, halfbbl.... 3.26g;:i.50 


|9 * T, A ,66 and (17 Exchange St. Hoches- 

iir * U 1 !'l" h! I U i1 1 liB of Tin, ('i>j/ptr and Sln'rt-Iron 

fe 1 '; ' vl|f) -' •“i. 1 : , '"; 1 to tail- Coal and Wood Cook Stoves, l*ar- 
lor Stoves, lor Wood or Coal. Sole agent for the Arbiter ilus 

Parior Sriivc ° Vl% Un ' 1 th ' : ‘ c '- k ‘ l "' u( ‘ " 1 Stanley Gas Burner 
V&~ For particulars, turn advert Do men tin Rcral, Noy 15th. 

-Till!'ll vi vv'.'.-r; Ryes. Ear i Head. 

11 . 01 . Seek, lliiru.s, beet, skin, with “Shj.xm or Cu.VRAOIFat," 

and how to read them, given in 

Thk Pii nuxor.oofcAr, .Todknai, *xn [.ipr Ti.. 


were large amountingfaw-v®. re m' pts ,° r ho ^ for the week 
98 2 rii JuSnstm millc,n . >r H ,otal for the season of 

tb’ree’d^ 'pnVt nX°ga lb hayn l3 D a Zfr 

mT7r t X r 'be 

1(0 In ii- 1 . 1 Ih* Wlirhet for products Jbollltr 'orsr rluli fncintfn 
•ihivut 8 ^W n K 0 ''itahicd enough for a. slnrt, the advioeBlinm 
ahtOHil riot h.-uig Mucouragim;. mid old stocks selling at in ices 
ehitivoly lower than Die currant rnte for |,»i J ' .S' ' 

bav.? Wn sliiinrhfoved, the wontlicr now bum)red 

operations Hol.lo r. ni/Vr hicsk » .V ! co n'r . 7 ? U;,nn ,nr 

llf 'k H fi ' 1 'Ai'ly dclirwy to a packer on p. t. - 

•SSSSS^ilSsg^u &was b "“ * 


BIPRO VBD BUTTER PACKAGE 
1 PATENTED SEPT. Ti, 1K(W. 

, This is a rhcap and durable Package, o, conatmcted with a 
limiig Ot MICA on the inside, .is to secure ail the advantage* of 
glass, with the lightues.s and durability of a wooden package 
It will I'reSfi v e the butler Kdtei than tubs m lirkins. ,v» there 
fs No hiss f i f/m Soomue. and the bultm ia not tpm.ll by coining 
In contact with the wood * 

The us of this Package will seoiue o the Dairymen Pay for 
Uie l )ic’Un> T o O) it« return and It can be :loans*?*J a* ch.hiIv ns t 
htone nr .lar. and uun l*o used for yiuirs iiriiilWa out 
umjsavioif Ti m oxpent*R of new Pnckatfos every •♦♦urou. 
i.ounry, and Town Rights for h.ate b- 

Scott, N Y„ Sopt. 34 , 1962. X T * PKC ^ 


THE PROVISION 1IARKKTS, 

NEW YORK, Nov 22. —FLorR—Market rules levs ur live 

nciTdnv 6n- h!'rn' ,l .' ,U '' 1 11 with a moderate hast- 

n.. S' bLtmM ouMiiMiUion sales at #A,>ii,,i,5.76for super- 

WhsW.i tuna h « "i f e ***•' f'.bA r,,76 foe Superfine 

*6 76 «6 4l t r^loetn^ • cn,t ! ,tt0 » ,f > medium fxtra Western. 
tS’lii "ST. . °P s* branua extra round hooped Ohio, ami 
ViVuiVbmr Kilc te ? r?^ 9 ,ln i- r l,e marl,ef -li.afne firm Can- 

ind Ji gsivsbrnifl, sales at Jfi.iki,. «,!•: ,y.« common. 

Sat^&KlXtS£ MJm ^‘ uSffttUiSiX 

Grain— Wheat market steady and may he quoted a, cent 

tion er, ^ilD«i'! l! '" bo export and lidttic consump- 

S 1 , • TK' 1 s brio It at 1,17;.. 1 . 21 ; Milwaukee club at £).- 

Ml, ainlwr (owa at fl,32a I,.(5; winter red Western, at ?i .'(7 
ad,4., amber Michigan at ?i.i.3 i i,4i. white Michigan at *1 ft) 
Rye steady . sales at sue. f 0 ,. Western aud lUui Wc d'rSiate - 

sfra i’v It ai’fia ';“,'« u - CE V alM 4t *Un.'’d,62. Bariev malt 
-ttaty at jl 64,.. 1.0/. I'ea-s conttne qutelaml nominal ai,£l im) 

er r *afrH r At 7i!'- 7 ^"?^ “£! lve - ftu *' milv •» luotcd a shade Urm- 
FasWri- wKm *tt'Pl" 0 g mixnd Western, < 2 , ,rJlfc for 

WVs , ;'ml i Western 76c for white 

iveso.rn, an.i Pir round yellow, flats in moderate demand 

State. ° f ° r c ‘ ,ratnon ,0 Prime Jersey, Canada, W..»t,efn and 

priiS%HiklSS'7flfo^n i mt t ' ; ?,'w tor'coautrv 

X« * M’lWirSi i\ 7 i f r , asV ' nto ' mess , £12 12.73 lor re-packed 

a5&;4b,c frir^hoobmreTO„/m' ly: “tU'fr- far hama aim 

atVc. ^oValde 

and in good demand , t 

9 00far p7an"^^ “ ttt *S.a>®K,6u for Pole, and$9.00® 

wsaaRRina 

Indu ‘ ui ‘- ««• •••••• 

Common f'anadhtn.i". 

Extra Canadian,.. 

fancy Genesee . . •• gL"-',,, 

ExtraGonesee ami city brand*”!!”!*.'. siivVHlcn 

fTB 1 1 a J? ,Im '! tlu 'I ' n good reqnnstai £1 315 |”<| t. llVI tbs 

State nt $1,3.1 HVO.quiet nuri 

nottee fnrlhm sale ll^ariDday oSEf hHHM l7h 7 ■ 
'?v U ' r i' 1 " i '.‘" 1 ' 1on" e *B t6 | 3fi ' thl! ‘ u thro tag 1 ) , 11 (W bu" do at, 

l.M. i>at» in active requqet ntun advaucit of ivc w im 

f"2oX a CanadaE^^ 1 ( 
iu, with a good demand at thoout- 


^RTHUR’sS home magazine 


THE WOOL, IHARKETN. 

sSttJSStfa 

Saxony FleOca 79 tb. 

American full-blood Merino. 

American ball and three-fourths Mori 
Extra nuhe.f’' ° ' m ° c l !,)u ' ,t ' r Mori no 

Superfine puiiVd'!!;;;. 

No. 1 milieu....! 

Iatmn's nulled. .”!"'. 

California fine, unwashed!!. 

Californiacornnmu do. 

Peruvian wnshed.. 

Chilian Merino ilmvnshed!!!!. 

Chilian Motlza unwashed.. 

Valparaiso unwashed. . 

South American Merino unwashed” 

South American Mestiva unwashed * 
gontii American common xvashed 
South American Entre Rios do. 
south American unwashed 
South American Cordova washed!*" 

Gape Good Hope unwashed 
East India washed .... 

African unwashed .... 

African washed__ 

Mexican n n washed 

Texas. 

Smyrna now-ashed!'.!! 

Smvrna washed. 

Syrian unwashed..!.!! 

BOSTON, November 19. 
prices, and iu fair demur d 
Saxony and Mer.,fine. 

Full blood. 

k. and blood,..!!!!!! 

Common, .. 

Pulled, extra. 

Do. supertine, 

Do No 1. 

no No 2 .!!.!!!!!' 

Western mixed.”!.!!!! 

BUFFALO, Nov 22 


h > A K 1 ! I A, xV illlLLENER was awarded the First 
} 1 rnniinn, at the State Fair, on Torn Stnlh, liny, and 
Straw Fulic-Sj iind Chopping A.ve*. First premium on Far- 

|M-liter f .ilge I mile. 

/>/ ?,99 r ' S ' A OniaiTLTt.'KAL 1M- 
I LHMh.\ IS, amt 11 Alt OH'A A A generally, at the Old Stand, 
first, building west of Main St BriUge. Rochester. N. Y. All 
articles of our manufiictiire warranted. U 65 -I 3 t 


EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR AND 
VIRGINIA E. TOWNSEND. 


.axatfia 
.fiu.a;fi2 
62 ■ 65 
.627765 
.68(3) DU 
.56.58 
.48/750 


HOW TO GET SUBSCRIBERS, 


DEVOTED TO 

Social Literature, Arts. Morals, Health, and 
Domestic TltippinesN. 

Thk aim of this work from the beginning, lies been to unite in 
one peri,"l".q the aUradmim and ^.•ollencieH of two claeieenf 
miigazlnee—i lie Ladies, or fashion Mogazinue, a* they are call¬ 
ed, and i lie Literary monthlies, and -n to blend the useful with 
t he entertaining, :w to ideiise and benefit all c.las,-.e»of readers 
lheiuic Home Megatubit must have Its 

Toilet and Work-Tnblo Depart meat: Its Mothers Donnrt- 
meat; It.a HeeHli. Chlldren.-.. and Housek” P or g 
Depavuneut: as well aa Its 

Strictly Literary Dep^rtmont* 

All these arc united in our *nacfa»iue, rind in each department 

in iuUi “ u ‘" 1 iu »v turtmi 


A MONTH !- I want to hihk Aoknth in every 
\A I ,* ' County at *79 per month ami exponses, to sell a new 
and cln-ap Sewing Machine. Addle--, with-lamp 
ai2 - m _S MADISON , lifted, Maine, 

r stock s_john 

. 1 GfiUNDRY, Itorincjihy Butsror, A Wu.t.i ams.) Dansville, 
Livington Co., N. Y., invfniis the attention of 

i’iantora. Nurserymen and Dealers, 
to his fine Stock or Fear, Plum, and Apple Sidling*. Also, 
" ohl StRntJjird and Dwarl lVar Trees ot’ leiiilinjf varietieB, 

Sr 1 1 «, he oUtr ' !L‘.*- J'”'' ri'vl s r rln « trade, cheat, iorcanh. 
frM-fat] _ JOHN GO UN DRY, Dansville, Liv. Co . N. Y. 

(JHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGHT 

G-rapo Vinos. 

Lk.M!. * Co., offer for sale a large stock of Native and Foreign 
Gtapo V ines, including all the rarest and most valuablo varie¬ 
ties Send lor a Price List. 

Address LENK h CO 


,3««M5 
.20® 30 
.10® 50 
.32(0)84 
.32® 34 
.19® 22 

.28ia>:«) 

.StXifjSJ 
.'Her. 3d 
.25:,.-27 
.17ffil9 
.377*40 
,.b)CU.'!5 
AVti4« 
.25,, 38 
.4iro4li 
.257,30 
-IHInOOO 
.267,33 
.36*46 
-SS@20 

-Fleece and pulled wool sustain full 

762 Texas... 

700 Smyrna, washed 
65 Do unwashed,.. 

765 Syrian. 

70 Cape. 

768 Crimea.,_..... 

65 ftuenoa Ayres,.! 

Oil Peruvian, washer 


appear m every number, including choice pictures, groups and 
»otk?iltir” Val K Haituons, and a great variety of needle 


THE LITERARY 

portion of the HOME MAGAZl NK is of the highest character 
1 he Editors, who wnte largely for its page* are »! ,u xt 

In'the country^ 008 ^ loni P U!JS oi some u: the best 'writers 

A NEW SERIAL ST0R7 BY T. S. ARTHUR, 

SlE b VoJiPrr Ced tllL ‘ J.' u| dary number, entitled ‘'OUT IN 

RARE AND ELEGANT PREMIUMS 

are Beul to all who make dp Chile: Our premium* lor ik/u 

2. A large 1 tiotograpblc conr, from an Eueruvingof Hunting. 
eve^ C on«.' e,U '' C,Un '- " MbKCYS «»REAM ' ft favorite wiUt 

*•«OF AN ENGLISH 
HUMK..ruill. ThU prt*iTiiuui Wrta ^ivcui 1rj»a vear. and wux m 
great a favorite that wa continue it on our List for lacsi 

YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 

0 . 1 °.‘i 01 'Y. -lluI on,, pr -0 mI un.. $/. two copies, $3, three copies 
te.'m cmjfrH. lw^' e,fe ' htC01 " eH . 4, °. twelve copies, «i5; seven- 

*m f'u ! >a, ‘ ellc , n fa ,h " potters-up of the *3, >14. *5 and 

clubs'” 1 ' !UK tW ° pTe, " 1UB,s etWU to getlcrs-up of *15 and S 20 

Jlttimi il!) ,d^ a C ° Py ° f tLe Ma « aKiue ' 1 ' ^tt e r s -„p of 

elTT^ZatfaTd 06 StamVi b * lentfor rmtaae on 

Addresa t. s. a RTiim a co., 

on ‘J t 323 Walnut Hi, 1’hilufahihia. Pa. 


.mow 
.337,050 
. HI 7, 3.5 
.18 7,AS 
,30Vi 68 
.1773)28 
20Vi. 55 
.2I7 ,t'44 

... . , ---lS0C<i«S 

i'w) /‘b ' lt: ' U '! und,: " 1£re,J ' Hooted at 
65c for tine grades.- Courier. 

4)f wool there is very little to notice, 
wm'l'^y IIiarlietat present, 35c is of- 


PLEASE FILL THE RANKS ! 


Many of our Agents have gone to the war, and 
we must depend upon those at home, and volun¬ 
teers, to maintain the circulation and usefulness of 
the Rural throughout the country. Every former 
Agent will therefore please consider himself or her¬ 
self duly re-appointed, and especially requested to 
act as Recruiting Otlicer for tho Rural Brigade. 
And all disposed to volunteer as such officers — lo 
fill the ranks of absentees, or to act in places where 
we have no agents — arc hereby commissioned to 
go-ahead; having all the powers of competing for 
and securing Bounties (Premiums) granted to for¬ 
mer Agents. We want at least one good Recruiting 
Officer in every (own where the Rural does or 
ought to circulate, and if every friend of the paper 
acts as assistant, so much the better. If those who 
can consistently act in its behalf, will kindly aid the 
Rural, its influence for good will soon bo more 
general and widely extended, and the people and 
country enriched rather than impoverished thereby. 
Iu the hope that many, if not all, herein addressed 
will be disposed to give the subject early attention, 
we leave it Cor their consideration—merely adding 
that Now is the Best Time for Action. 


Magiuino farm. Beautifully illustrated. Readings, Music 
BMT. C WmTWt« 0ffW *' StOlU,S ’ riuile *' faow the VICKY 

Jo r urnaVpu T bufed. th ° “ rcal ' Uiou of Educational 

Now i* the tlma to farm clubs lor Winter Schools. Send for a 
specimen, and see inducement to clubs. Address U 101 B 

daughai>ay Hammond, pcrltshkrs. 

. _ . Thtladelphia, Pa, 

. Exchanges copying the above, and sending a marked conv 
will receive the Visitor for one year. 

j A AI hJ ?S T K R K Y «SgT CO 7, 

u obai.brs ix 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

mimf Ware. Pocket and Table Cutlery aad House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardware of every description. “ 

AI SO, 

Manufacturers of KFDZIE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators 
and Thermometers, and dealer iu Tio, Copi.er,Zmc, Sheet Iron! 
&o., kc., OM « «1 Statu street, Rochester. N. V. **• 

Q.R0CERIES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRCITS. Ac, 
“ 5C- JT. MONTROE, 

WHOU58ALS AJfD KATAII, 

AND COAI7IIS8ION MERCHANT, 

DO BxrRaio Street, Rochester, JXJ. -jf. 

ALSO. Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Pot*teen 


nKui f 5Lf"‘ r ? , v^°f 12th, by Rev W 11. Mkoii:, 5 

Iv this city, on the 17th inat., nt the residence 
ting clcrtrvinaii, !»r R»-v a. Saak. STEPHEN P 
Mi?tS LI., NICE A. <» K IK PIN, both of this city. 

Ar Ch. iMt Church, in this city, on the 10th inst 
^tlHUYLIiR, iissihterl 1)V Rev H A. Vkkly a ( 
Wa^liLnKton, to OEOROfA F. 1*0 VE CRAFT, of tj 


li^ure& ‘ 

},^mod^e N ^;,^o^;TxVft^ ft^hfre wi;^ : mi^ 
Indiana at *6.75; wl„t e wheat Omib!# IlinoUatR?,. 2 
wheat extra Illinois at ?6; white wheat double exfralfaViafaat 

.Sihte'i 

. ‘^ohu/;ky nt $\,m, red winter I llinois 

sM. ?I,1«S, while (. Aniliiit fit SI.iJF’- rlosino nul^t Cftrii Tim 
<ec rn,,(i V iv‘^lv ar t ,r,. chiefly for Ri&TOe® 

ateivart v^ Oafa 1 The 1 ''’ C J°? inK . a '-•'■•‘hr and mmler 

ei,> h(.m\o. '’.mh Iho market cimet and noi/utrii iif p.^»* 

l ^ V ^ 1 \y 1 h r' but X , . ui g t ll «ht^i.och ( no Mile*; <iuoU*tl 
,wir ? t - a .i • r ,<lr ?. **.75O 1,30 tor Stale, and #l.37a,fajl (o for 

S8MS 2HS5S;,, ® 

mXs&ss star* ■» "»'«*.-«h ..a. 

ea’lMiiCTA’aVc'sxt •"** “4 

Skkds In moderate demand at -2 far choice Illinois and Wis- 
fm^rlfnT *.2.25(5)2.50 for fair to choice Belgium *5 50 

rOr choice Clover, aud *2 tor (tat need. ' 

Vl u IH .? M— , Ir ' tnarketttuiet., with only modernte bu-iiness 
2«?^at$I2,lkXa.l2,,50. j.ard. 


\\ r 1 ^ ^ 1 -A- C O 2C , 

Di*aper and Tailor, 

19 J7ROJYT ST mi 11T, HOC BUST un, jy. J-, 


*;Cv^,W, or w ° K , . 1 , thu 19tl * of brain fever, WILLIE D„ only 
sonot W it. M. Newmaw, aged 4 years, 1 month, and 11 days. * 

uliPu-'t v^V!' ou tl !" ls *h inst.. of consumption, ETHAN A 
HOPKINS, Leq., on Ida49th birthday. a, 

Ar Boston. Mass., mth inst., ROBERT WILLIAMS aged rr 
years, brother of J r,. VViLr.tAMs. Buml Ne^Yo'ker‘Sfici 
An iionest nuui * the nohlcbt work of Coil " 


rarjaatSisy*"” *• »• ««*« 

Principal Ollier, 505 Broadway, J\'etc V'ork. 

"• WHBLE, Agent, Uocheater, N, V. 

r J^0 BUILDERS AND FARMERS 

Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and Tile Mauuiacturing Comnanv are 
DOW prepared to meet all demands of either Mnlldersor Far- 
mers wanting Brick or Tile. Pipe Tile of all -iris from two 
to M\ incties, tuid Home Shoe Item two Tv. l.n inolici. The Ti r 
uianufaeturi'd hv this Company an- longer than that made bv 
other munoiacturers, beitig )fi inches in length, 1,000 piece', 
making 3u toda. Tliev are also strong, hard burned, and everx 
T" 1 * J, ‘ fallowing ijgt ot prices shows the 

fortledfarmwi^fi^rcheiiirandelrTfriLiii.ag <! lh0 ,i,cililie8 tllU9 ^ 

2 Inch Pipe. 7^7 

4 .. !! . Ifi-W 37>i 

: .. „ .. 56 

8 « Round Tile in two pieces..! 8 O 11 JO $125 

i Horse faboe Tt.e. on 

? .< „ „ . J 2 «0 

J „ „ , ——. 1600 25 

1*1 ID two .. 1(A) t)tj I 75 

PermuB wtshitig TiIhh wid find it to their interest to call at 
tho office ot ho Company, 22 llutfaio Street, Rochester before 

nill'P l!la no U u .4 14 iu..,, * *wwictw, UVIUrC 


GROCER 


TERMS OF THE RURAL FOR 1863 


s\uvKJ(U»INW YKUM(* t in Advunod—'rHIRTy-Fivji 
CJKNTa a Litre, each insertion. A price and a half ror extra 
display, or 62>J cents per line of space. Spkcijll Notiobs (fol¬ 
lowing reading matter, leaded,) Sixty Cents a Line. 

cr“The immense circulation of the It oka i. Nkw-Yorkbr— 
full twenty thousand more than that of any other similar j our 
nal—renders it by far the Best and Cheapest Advertising Mediur. i 
or its class in America This pact should be borne in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers, Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, A:c., itc,, who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMIVIISSION MERCHANT 

EXHIBITION a»nd SA1.KS ROOMS 
No. 634 Broadway, near Bleeker Street, New York. 

TW - vin! 80 ii"”" ' r,lV0 ' I 10 ’ 1 ^.dling Plants, Fruits. Flowers. 
trefjH i mes ; Shruf.tr., ^ Irou. \V Irw ;ir;<J Rustic Work French 

Engu.-ii and Imerii to Glaaa; Patent Heaters: Foreign' and 

kc \il tlnrii 'v'"' s i , > I ’« r8 . Oates. Designs, Drawings. 

All Horticultural Novelties, its soon as introduced. K 

Proprietor 0 " 16 ™' &C " WiU rec0l7e the Pewonal attention of the 
-* ____ 653^tf 

A LLIS, WATEK !S As C O., 
^ BANKERS, 

55 Buflftlo St., UppoHlte the Eujflo Hotel. 

KOCHE9TIdR, N. yr. 

Interest Coupons of V S. seven and three-tenths per cent. 


THE CATTLE IRAK RETS. 

NEW VOItK, N’OV IS-The current prices for the week at 
all the markets are as follows: 

BKKF CATTLB. 

.IRowt. $8.60@9,00 

■. 7.25m a, 25 

. 6.50(017.110 

. 6.00(^0,00 


ALBERT WIND- 


43 soft PtOS for Salk. I will part with my old Bmkshire 
Boar, a tirst premium, choice animal. 

WM. K. GRIDLE Y. North Chili, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

OliUME Eighteen! 1 1 , 1 si ft ti . 
ESTABLISHED BY A. J. DOWNING IN 1846. 

THE 

HOHTICULTUHIST 

AND 

Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 

PETER II. UK AD AND GEO. E. WOODWARD, 

KDrrouo axd propriktcirs, 

A Montlity Msgaainu, devoted to the ORCHARD. VIVF- 
yI 1 !?Ri/MtoPS^'n! 1 !!’R-SERY; to culture under gin, ^ 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING RURAL ARCHITECTURE'and 
the Imnroveumnt and Embellishment of City. Suburban ami 
Country Homer. 

The new Fruits ami Flower*, and all improvements in Rural 
Art, will be lihiirully ilUistintrd 
An Original AftCtlITECTUR.vL DESIGN in each number. 
Two h.vdi-omelv Colored 1‘lates. 

The DELAWARE GRADE for April numtxir, and one of tho 
beet. Rears or Strawberries iu September, colored, for all sub-- 

eenbers. 

A varied table of contents, comprising Essays from tlia best 
talent in the country. 

T EJ rt 1 MC ts . 

One copy one year, invariably in ivlvance, . .Two Dollars 

Pour copies. Six .. 

Beven i-opies, and One gratis to Club Atretit,” Ten 
Sevm?DoUar°' U * !H ‘~ 1860 ' 1861, ^Subscription forlSSJ,— 

Inclose the amount In a letter, send hv mail, and address 

** WOODWARD. Publishers Ofthe Horticulturist, 
“'-■'‘t 37 Park Row New York. 


First quality,. 

Ordinary quality, 

Common quality, 

Inferior quality',.. 

^n^q t &i^;“;:;:;!.\\"!!!!:!!;;. 

fife 

common quaiitf.i:.:.:::::::::::: 

Inferior quality. 4 

ft 1 ® quahty,.head *6.50 7r6 50 

p , y t n non . 3,5tVa 4 to 

faf 8 " 01- .. 3.00:i3;25 

_ , . SWI.VK. 

.:.fa*; 

ALBANY, Niiv. 24.—BBBVKs-The supply brought down hv 
tho ruilroad is much lighter this week than last, and at the 
' wPifS 1 *’ " vie disposed to insist upon an advance equal 
to .it. f) lb, live weight, and the maiket linallv settled down at 
an improvement of AwiIOC t ,) lM „ s . ror „ ril J* 

PRICKS The following are the ruling prices: 

„ , This week. 

Premium.n.7t»a4.9C 

Extra,.... . 4 j ,- 0 4 v 

First quality. g 45®3 3! 

Second quality.a.yiru b!',. 

Ihurd quality.2.t0(5)2,3< 


.uMn.r*-.. vw,/drh di u. wvcd ami iQree*i«mtiR n«r 

1 1 ii*- Aug^uht mb, l&B. rnui Jit tb«ir Bankiiur Offii 
presentation. B 

Highest premium paid tor gold, sliver, Canada currency 
U. S Ileiuaml Notes, ot old Issue J 

Interest paid on special deposits Sight drafts on F.n 
ann TewtanA in sums to »nit ej[ 


All orders for Bucks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other information, u.hiiva* 

W. OTIS, Superintendent. Rochester, N. Y. 

^CADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 

OVER ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, 

IS NOW OPEN, 

With the Finest CoUeetion of Statuary and 
Paintings in the States. 


^ ARMS FOR SALE 

BEHNETT & BANCKER, 
ATTORMS AT LAW AMR REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jfiokson 


, Miohigan, 

Have for aale sotne of the Choicest Faicmivo i »«na o. » 
of Michigan. AituftD principally in t r he ,? tat « 

Eaton, and lughanj, Saul iimJa are mosttt Z rroved& B °of 

To7’7tt W well 10^,^“ ^dwil&oli 

Persona wishing to pnrchaao farms in the Weal wonM .in 

• 0 .r w P BENNFAT"' B,>f ^ nr “ ^f’ or, “ Purchasing elsewhTra 

-A. Q O IsT <Sc Ii A. Ivl LIN’S 

HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Warranted the bkht i.vaTHrMK.VTS of the class tn the world 
See Catalogues containing testimony to their Miperioritv fro , 
the must eminent musicians. Onmoantly exbihiu.d n comne! 
ation with nmtrunieiite of the other best makers thev have 
never, u, a -ingle imdanow. failed to take the big .eat t rue The 
ouly Gr.Lt. Mku a l ever awarded to reed X., ,«na u 
country was to one nt these ITfagn of HwroomW tof whfrh 
sevei.i naw stylus are now first ollered | foo to tiu c ji 

MelodeoUH. Wfl tn *200 eacll .W York wa^ .m.ms j v,^ l 
7„)'rh '7et dealers ar.. mordi-ri ,r Ve -.-mi 

from the factory, by MASON BROTHERS, Agents ^ 


A large number of splendid 


new works are just added, includ. 
ng works by 


MORELAND! 


SIIATEB l 


PALMER'S MARBLES, &c, 

The new and third season has commenced. 

Family Tickets. 

Season Tickets..!!!!!!!!! 

Single Admission. 

t'&~ Open daily from 9 A. M. till 6 P. M. 
evenings from ti to 10. 

60S 


Last week. 

$4,630)4,87 
4,10(a4,45 
3.40fa 4.80 
2.9X0)3,10 
2,0v&i,30 


and on Saturday 

J. UUMl'llEUY, Manager. 






























LINES on a skeleton. 

tq 0ME forty years ago the following poem was found in the 
London Mommy Chronicle. Every effort was vainly made to 
discover the author, even to the offering of a reward of fifty 
guineas. All that ever transpired was, that the poem, in a 
fair clerkly hand, w as found near a skeleton of remarkable 
symmetry of ft rai In the museum of the Royal College oi 
Burgeons’, Lincoln’s Inn. London, and that the curator of the 
Museum sent them to the Morning Chronicle ] 

Bkhold this ruin I ’Twas a skull 
Once of ethereal spirit full, 

This narrow cell was Life's retreat, 

Tills space was Thought* mysterious scat. 

What beauteous visions tilled this spot 1 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot! 

Nor hope, nor Joy, nor love, nor fear, 

Have left one trace of record here. 

Beneath this mouldering canopy, 

Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 

But start uot at the dismal void— 
if social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless tire it gleamed, 

But through the dews Of kindness beamed. 

That eye shall he tores er bright 
When stars and sun are sunk in night. 

Within this hollow cavern hung 
The ready, swift aud tuneful tongue. 

If falsehood's honey i disdained, 

And when it could not. praise, was chained ; 

If bold iu virtue's cause it rpoke, 

Vet gentle concord never broke 1 
This silent tongue shall plead for thee 
When time unveils eternity. 

8»y, did these fingers delve the mine ( 

Or with the envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the. rock or wear the gem, 

Can little now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they sought, 

Or comfort to the mourner brought, 

These hands a richer meed hall claim 
Than all that wait ou wealth or iarne. 


was every thought of her husband ! Her lips were She had suddenly awakened as from a dream-a * J 

... . r „ | long, weary, troubled, exhausting dream; and the 

1 And now Mrs. Howland left her chamber again, language of her heart was:—“ Thank God that I am . ~ 

Her slinnered ieet gave no sound as they moved awake 1” . There is no 

over [he carpet, and she came to the open door of As they sat at breakfast on the next mormng Mrs. husband thank, 
the sitUng-room without betraying a sign of her ap- Howland noticed a change m the expression of her WhiLE fitand 
-roach There she stood still. Mr. Howland was husband's face as he looked at her across the table, ^ ma n group w« 
not Vl the table reading, as she bad left him; but at letting his eyes dwell upon her with unusual inter- wben a iriend 
his secretary, which was open. He was reclining csk It was a pleased, almost admiring expression. Bill that “the i 
his L ead on one band, and gazing down upon some- She was in no doubt as to the cause, for she had at- vest laPt wiute 
thing held in the other, and seemed wholly absorbed, tired herself with scrupulous care m a clean, bright Bil , dryly askei 
For more than a minute he remained in this fixed morning wrapper, and wore a cap fastened at one an kkh (ice si( 
airihiBo h>R wife, as Rtill as himself Then a long side with a ruby hair-pin, andornamen i e' wit, w0 It was said <i 


Wit autl Him#*. _ 


jVimcrtiscmcnts. 


his secretary, which was open. He was reclining 
his head on one band, and gazing down npon some¬ 
thing held in the other, and seemed wholly absorbed. 
For more than a minute he remained in this fixed 


attitude, his wife as still as himself Then a long side with a ruby mur-pin, w «, 

sigh trembled on the air; and then, lifting the object or three small P mk bows and a sprig of flower*. A 
on which his gaze was directed, Mr. Howland press- plain linen collar, pinned with a cameo, was around 
ed it to his lips, kissing it almost passionately three her neck. And, better than all, she had banished 
or lour times. A wild throb leaped along Mrs. every sign of discontent and fretfulneps irom her 
Howland’s veins. Then her heart grew still as in face. 

the presence of some unknown, but stupendous evil. “How sweet mother looks this morning, said 
Something impelled her to spring forward and read Mr. Howland, glancing at one of the children w 
.k 5c and something as strongly held her sat near her, and smiling one of his old bright 


There is no place like home, and the henpecked 
husband thanks God for the fact. 

While standing at a window around which a 
small group were gathered, an ice cart passed by, 
when a friend remarked to our venerable Uncle 
Bill that ll the icc company reaped a very small har¬ 
vest last winter. Turning to the speaker, Uncle 
Bill dryly asked, “Do they reap their harvests with 
an icicle (ice sickle)?” 

It was said of a rich miser that he died of gTeat 
want—the want of more money. 

« Well, that’s always the way with telegraph 
folks!” exclaimed Mrs. Mellow. “The good news 


rpiIE NEW YORK OBSERVER 

IS A RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
NEWSPAPER. 

PUBLISHED on a double SHEET, So as to be 
EASILY SEPARATED INTO 

TWO DISTINCT P A P EDS. 

In Religion it id free from sectarianism, and (rives a full, fair 
and impartial report every week of all matters of general 
interest 

IN ALL the denominations. 

In Politics it is entirely free from party relations or affinities 
discussing great principles with freedom and candor, and givim) 
the fullest and latest intelligence of all the movements of the 
day. 

IT SUPPORTS THE (JOVE RN ME NT WITH VIGOR 
KIDEI.ITT AND ZEAL, IN ITS EFFORTS TO 

CHU8U TIIE REBELLION, 


they send ns one day, is pretty sartin lo be contra- ftnd rc „torethe L'riion, and preserve the Constitution It criti- 
___ WW (konVa Atrr npitrlilinr. Sullv cisos with freedom whatever ineasnresttre not adapted to th.. ao . 


this mystery, and something as strongly held her 
back. As she stood, pale now and in a tremor, the 
object was* kissed again, and then returned to a 
drawer in the secretary from which it bad been ta¬ 
ken. In this act, for an instant the miniature of a 


smiles. 

“ Don’t she,” answered the little one, lifting her 
very mouth to mamma for a kiss. 

«Me kiss, too—mamma so beautiful!” And little 


KHM m |iUD C«V.- v. ku L uu iu i- -— ■ _ . , i i 

lady met the gaze of Mrs. Howland ! Locking the Allie scrambled down from her chair, in new-born 
drawer, her husband placed the key in his pocket, admiration of her mother, and put. up her rosy 


and then resting both armB on the writing leaf of 
the secretary, buried his face in them and sat motion¬ 
less. 


mouth. 

“ And me, too,” exclaimed Mr. Howland, passing 
mound the table, and laying his lips softly and lin- 


Turning away as noiselessly as she bad approach- geringly upon the lips of his wile.. He saw. as he 

“ . _ > t « H . i.lL n .. ..AMvimntn » via flint 


Avails It whether, bare or shod, 

These feet the paths of duty trod ? __ 

If from the bowers of Ease they fled, husband ? Had she kept herself lovely in bis eyes, shad grow mont worn* 

To seek Affliction's humble ebed; lovely in temper and lovely in person? Her heart enchanting as thedays i 

if Grandeur's guilty bribe they spurned, sunk; it grew darker and darker around her; life progress, until the sou 

And home to Virtue's cot returned, seemed crushing out. eternal youth. 

These feet witfl angels wings tshall vie, “ Whoisit?” This question marked a change in 

And tread the palace of the sky. thft current of Mrs. Howland’s thoughts. Rapidly QUEER 

l r "" — — she passed in review one lady friend after another, 

Of In * ^ 4 ft V iltr - J5T. ! 1 f fl* tvut without an incident to tlx suspicion. Then ‘‘ rauc ., dl „ U W 

AiP |1 % 1 iv JV * w Jv It Jr tv Jf ♦ times and seasous in which her husband was absent ‘ 11 P 0SM • 

_ ___ _ _ from home, were dwelt upon. Once a week regu- never! Aon douj 

rTTTTTTTTi . Kinnrimi larly he went outin the evening, occasionally twice. Thousands of times t 

TEN 1EAES A I mi MAItRlAGC. The regular absence wus for the purpose of attend- and thousands of limes 

ing a literary society, at least so he had informed “ * never,i ' 

nt n i tJfPiruO O .. . . „ . . A wil mVifil flrtlYlMfinlt 


ed, Mrs. Howland fled back to her chamber in wild 
affright, and sat down panting in bewilderment As 
soon as thought began to move in a determinate way, 
the first result was a flood of indignation, a burning 
sense of wrong; and it was only by an effort that 
the outraged wife could hold herself back from con¬ 
fronting her husband and demanding to see the 
miniature. A calmer, but not. less painful state suc¬ 
ceeded, iu which conscience whispered of indiffer¬ 
ence and neglect Had she turned, habitually, her 


looked across the table, ou resuming his seat, that 
her eyes were dim with tears. He knew they were 
tears of pleasure, but did not imagine bow deeply 


dieted the next Why, there’s our neighbor, Sally 
Sliute, who got a story as how her husband had 
been killed in one of the battles, and the day after 
it was all upsot, for it proved to be another man. 
Give me the old mail stage, after all,” continued 
Mrs. Mellow, “ if ’twas slow ’twas sariin.” 

A well-dressed and rather pompous youth, ask 
ed a young lady who was reading in the cars, “ is 
this seat engaged, madam?” The answer was (li- 
rect—Ryes, sir! and I am engaged too!” 

In tllcstratzon of the powers of imagination, 
the case of the old lady who watched the vane to see 
when her rheumatism was going to begin, is not 
equal to that of the storekeeper who painted the 
lower part of bis stove red, and saved seventy-live 
per cent. In the consumption of wood thereby dur- 


her heart was stirred, nor how full of precious mem- ingtbe winter. The illusion was so complete, thatone 


cries and golden hopes the moment was crowned. 

Ten years alter marriage, l.ove’s lamp was burn¬ 
ing low, the oil nearly exhausted; the wile grown 
ro unattractive that the husband’s heart was turning 
back in worship of the bride. But, the lamp has 
blazed up again—there is a supply of oil. A beauty, 


most attractive, or her least attractive, side to her beyond any bridal beauty, invests the wi e; an 1 

J 7 ... — I ___ l.ivfiininnt 


shall grow more womanly, more luxuriant, more 
enchanting as the days succeed each other and years 
progress, until the soul puts on her garments of 
eternal youth. 


line Siflfft-IMIU*. 


QUEER ESTIMATE. 

“ How much did it weigh?” 

‘•Is it possible?” 

“ 1 never! You dou’t say ?” 

Thousands of times has the question been asked, 
id thousands of times has it been wondered at and 


BY ^ 8 ' AKT HllK ' hig wife. Now, for the first time, doubt of his truth 

Ten Tears since the wedding day. Mn.Ho.kn4 and Ibis aouW «• *> •«*#■* *"J 

.as alone. She had left her husband in the little of all the sure foundation, on .Inch her soul hod 

room where the, usually sat together through the retted. 

evening., while .be put the children to bed. For a long note Mr. Howland remamed sitting a 

Mr. Howland did not teel inclined lo return lo his secretary, will, hie lace burled in hisanna At 
the family sitling-room who, , she had left her bus- length, rising with .slow, weary motion, as of one 
band j hi remained 1" Iko chamber with her sleep- exhausted by bodily or mental exertion he drew out 

ing little ones, in a musing, brooding unhappy state his watch. ...... 

of mind. Southing of coldness and alienation had “Half pa. n,neb was ejaculated, rn surprise, 
been growing np bidween her and her husband for And thenAc looked through the door over towaid. 
a long lime pash The old lenderne,, of manner, the chambers to which h,s wife went with the ehd- 
which had been so sweet, was all gone, lie was Itch, and aloud Its emng or some sound. All was 
Ti d thouglill,.I in regard .o her comlbrl, honorable silent, for a short .me ho moved rn an uneasy. 

and rue but getting more ihrmal and less mfec im«W. way ahont th. room, and sil.nig down, 
tiuti hi i , uut h triad to fmd relief m tbe pages of a bonk, hut m a 

11°”Shim w™'Wnde'rH-anT who "still loved him little "Mt«,«» volume closed in his hands. Thought 

-had failed, in her life, lo give the adequate re- was too bus, in another direction to dwell even with 

spouse to his; had, in the f.et and fever of a disci- a tuvorll. author. ^ ^ ^ ih ^ 

Dlinarv 6XiKtenco« fiiififerGd berst^f to walk amid (lis* . ,. . . T « 1 i 

? fa M nfV notes lrom a neichbortag steeple. Mr. Howland 

turbine and unbnautiful elemeutej instead of taking ( i.* .. . 

lurumg huu ' 3 A , 1 u ' started up, and turning out the light, went over to 

Vip.r rilacfl serenely by his side. And so inbarmo- mau u s _ * j 


her place serenely by his side. And so inharmo¬ 
nious things had been permitted to jar, where all 
might have been peace. 

It was pressing upon the mind of Mrs. Howland 
that her husband had ceased to loveHier, and this 
conviction was taking all the sweetness from her life. 

It did not once occur to her that she was hersell 
growing unlovely. That she had laid aside nearly 
all the external tbisgs by which, when a maiden, 
she had sought to win him. The sunny countenance; 
the alluring voice and manner; the scrupulous at¬ 
tire; the deference to bis tastes and opinions; the 
guard upon her temper; the womanly elevation of 
character that made her seem as one who ruled in 
the kingdom of her own soul. This was the being 
he had loved; this the woman lie had taken to walk 
with him through life. Alas, for the fading idea ! 

He had found, instead, one who made scarcely an | 
effort at self-government; who:-e feelings and impul¬ 
ses were her springs of action. Deeply> passionate¬ 
ly she loved him; but only a wise, selt-abnegating 
love blesses both itself and the object of its devo¬ 
tion. Without some change on the part of Mrs. 

Howland, it was impossible tor them to grow togeth¬ 
er as one. 

For nearly half an hour after her children were 
asleep, the mother sat, in her wretched mood, apart 
from her husband, and feeling no inclination to 
join him. “All love baB (lied,” she said. “I am 
nothing now.” And as she said this, her heart 

shivered with an instructive realization of what her 
words involved. Th™ leer lor the to.of a thing ttatlhekey rallied on the so,Hebe™ before . way 

so precious * a hueliand'a love, seised upon her v» («*•« •■*» »*>’<*“ «" «"* lhM 

sou , and inspired .. ee.„ purpose. A love worth Wr“ *'« •«'"» «*T T"’ Z7ZZ 
winning, was surely worth an effort to retain. And miniature case, which she steed upon with a clutch 
las not the way to win the way to keep ! A new *» eager a. that of a bird of prey, and bearing. to 
light broke into Mrs. llowlaad'a mind. She began S“ »*|W> "" loo! “ >d ckE k’ “ d lh “ 

to see thincs in herself that were very far from be- liU '° her r-tva. 

ing in harmony with her life whgn a maiden; things I* »»« “ )“"”K »ad lovely lace, and the eyes 
W would ctwlainly have repelled a lover, aod looked up ,ulo her. with a tender sweet expresstom 
were they bond, lor a husband I Away from the pure lorebead the hair ol golden 

These thoughts startled the awakening wile, auburn fell smoothly hack, and lay in curleirpon her 

Then old memories were revived, bringing back old J**."* «■ ••*«<* •»’ «*“ 

states. Picutles, warm with the hues of lore, came The Ups were full, wit, and arching Iu. a flight ol 

out of the dim past - Hove » witchery was m the pictured coon- 

“Is the cup broken and the wine spilled?” ehe " L ' .. . , 

asked of her elf. « God forbid !” came from her SliU, very still, did the wife s.t amj pare down 

“pair, audible utterance. Then she left the sham- upon her rival's face-that face on which, scarcely 

her where her children slept, and with silent feet “ *•«"* tl < !f “ re . £l ’ e n b " ««“ 1, "‘ b “ nd a . t " se ' 

went slowly towards Ihe apartment in which she >»“' SOU, very st.ll, she sat, the tear, creeping out 

had left her husband alone. On the way she paused, b,>r “l'a lalh0 6 ' lo "'- v ou ’’ “ 
stood still for a moment, then returned. The gas dropping upon the armature. Was the Jealous o 
was burning low. She threw np the light, and that mall bo! Iter lear was oo g ,e ,u Jc.i 

caught a retiectiun of herself in a toiler glass. One ««»!, too full of Joy, too wild with a new-born bop- 

glance sufficed. That was not the style in which ■ The bride of ten years sgo was Urn nval ol 

fhe had appeared boTon her lover. Takingdown ^d»Ji »d ">» ““J o' bw r “« l “ 

her hair, she applied tbs comb and brush rap- b„ niarmga vows It was no Ian t o Ins that, he 

idly for some minutos, and then arranged the glossy fold «* l«v* *lto b » d b f™» N “’ UQ ‘ 

masses with lasts and skill. Next the soiled and °»'V » the poorer argerhemtor «f that word as 
tumbled wrapper was removed, and ber person al- *?*»“>'»« «‘««« »™'K b ‘ b J “* £ r“»* b ;“ d “ f 
bred in a neatly Hiring dress, around the nock of • b “ ,brou 8 h ““ d "«*• 

w-hich was laid a snow, linen collar, fastened by a fulness, and in the neglect o! selPdiSCTplina; unlove- 
small coral pin, ber husband's gift of other days. Jj. “"»■ "«“> carelessness of attire and personal 
Already her cheeks were in a glow, and her eyes neatness. 

filled with light. One. long glance in the mirror re- With the im3ge of herseif as she was ten years 
vealed a wonderful transformation. IIow the old before, and with the image of her husband fondly, 
memories were crowding in upon ber! How soft passionately hissing that image, dwelling in ber im- 
her heart was growing! How lull of tenderness agination, Mrs. Howland went, back to her lied. 


the sleeping rooms. His wife was in bed. lie spoke 
to her, but she did not answer. 


And what commodity is it that is great at ton 
pounds, and a marvel at thirteen? Don’t mind the 
Price Current, for it isn’t there. It was something 
bundled in a flannel blanket —the blanket securely 
pinned and knotted at, the corners — the something 
in an active state of unrest The steelyards had 
been called into requisition, and its bended iron was 
indeed “hooks to haDg a hope on.” The little 
bundle was swung up; the weight clicked along the 
bar. “ That’s the notch! Eight and a half!” highl¬ 
and a half of what? Why, of— humanity. By the 
memory of Malthas, there's a baby iu tbe blanket! 
So there is, a little voter or, if not that, as Shakes¬ 
peare pays, “a child.” Something that may cut a 
figure in the world, break heads or hearts — have a 
great name, and he a man or a woman. Eight 
pounds and a ha t of a hero or a heroine, i\ monster 
or a minister. Piety and patriotism by the pound. 
Beauty and baseness by the blanketful. Queer 
measurement, isn’t it? But there are queerer still. 

Time wears on apace with ns all, aud the some¬ 
thing in the blanket too. He is a boy of five. He 
stands erect as God made him, “ that he may look,” 
as a writer says, “upon the stars.” But they are 


UL'JL. Min r.uc um uw* wucu w*. - , ,, ,, ^ i 

« Are you asleep?” No motion nor response of talking again, but the steelyards hang undisturbed 
LinA Sim lav with her fu.ee nearlv hidden in the cellar way. No use for them now. Lut they 


ary kind. She lay with her face nearly hidden 
under tbe bed clothes. He looked at. her in a 
strange,earnest manner for pome moments, and then 
moving about noiselessly, prepared for rest. The 
day bad been one of much activity, and Mr. How¬ 
land was weary enough for sleep, f-’oon after his 
head touched the pillow, lie was in the laud of 
dreams, ilia deep breathing hud scarcely given ev¬ 
idence of the faot, ere u light movement on the part 
of Mrs. Howland showed her to be awake. Present¬ 
ly -,}ie drew the clothes from her lace, and raised 
herself cautiously. The heavy breathing of her 
husband was uot interrupted. She sat up iu bed— 
he still slept on: she glided from beneath the cov¬ 
ering, and groping in the darkness, found her hus¬ 
band's vest, from which she took a key. 

“ Mother!” Tbe slight noise made in opening the 
chamber door, had die'.urbcd one of the children. 
Mra. Howland stood still, holding her breath. The 
call was not repeated, and she went out, groping her 
way along the passage wilh a hand ou the wall. En¬ 
tering the room she sought, sbo closed the door be¬ 
hind her, and drew the bolt, fastening herself in. 
Now all her motions became hurried and nervous. 
Alter lighting the gas, she went to her husband's 


are talking, and we are listening. 

“Tall of his age, isn’t he?” He looks over the 
table like a man: the “high chair” was put away 
months ago! 

Tall, is he? Three feet and an inch high, and 
this is the altitude of humanity. Weight is out of 
the question; estimates all run to height. Ambition 
is but another name for altitude, and success a 
synonym tor getting higher. The lioy is a man; the 
man climbs a rostrums to get higher. Monuments 
go up: shouts go up; favorites go up to court, con- 
querera go up to glory. Height, height, every where 
height. Six feet of glory; six feet too, of honor and 
dignity. Queer again—don’t you think so? 

By and by—melancholy trio —the form is bent a 
little, and there goes an inch or two from stature. 
He or she is looking at something in the dust. What 
can it be? Surely, it ia not a grave that they look 
at. Eyes grow dim, and they bend lower to see. 
To see? What can there be to be seen, we wonder? 

By and by, they weary, and throw themselves 
along the bosom of the dusky mother of us all. 
They sleep—sleep, but do they dream! Where are 
your altitudes now, your mountains, monuments aud 


man tried to make him pay for a pair of boots that 
he had burned on the stove. 

A woman offering to sign a deed, tbe judge ask- 
her whether her husband compelled her to sign? 

“ He oompel me!” said the lady: “no, nor twenty 
like him.” 

A lady well advanced in maidendood at her mar¬ 
riage requested the choir to sing the hymn com¬ 
mencing, 

is the way I long have sought, 

And mourned because t found it not.” 

A MAN with a scolding wife, when inquired of 
respecting his occupation, said he kept a hot-house. 

Why is the letter k like a pig’s tail? Because it 
ia the end of pork. 

If a clock were to speak to a parrot, what would 
it say? Poll I ticks. . 

The friendship of some people is like our shad¬ 
ow, keeping close while we are walking in the sun¬ 
shine, but deserting us the moment we enter the 
shade. 

A one-legged orator, named Jones, was pretty 
successful in bantering an Irishman, when the latter 
asked him: “ How did you come to lose your leg?” 
“Well,” said Jones, “on examining my pedigree 
and looking upon my descent, I found there was 
some Irish blood in me, and becoming convinced it 
was all settled iu that left leg, I had it cut of at 
once.” “ Be the powers,” said Pat, “ it ud bin a 
good thing if it had only settled in your head.” 

_ M um i !■,—b—b — w —■———————mmmm 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

1 am composed ol 38 letters. 

My 1, 20, 32, 27 is the name of one of the disciples. 

My 11. 35, 2, 8, 30 is a common numiuxie. 

My 5, 12, 23, 14 is the matcrinl substance of an animal. 

My 22,10, 88, 10 should bo carefully avoided. 

My 34, 3, 20,18, 31 is what you have never aeon. 

My 25, 26, 9, 28 is used at wedding*. 

My 16, 36, 21, 34, 3 is what, we should all do when we can. 

My 26, 33, 5,17, 22,15, 29, 7, 30 is the cause of the present 
war. 

My 37, 24. (1, 19,16, 4 are disagreeable thing*. 

My 13, 2. 37, 33, 6 is an English town. 

Mv whole is the first line of a popular song. 

J Stumm*. 


complishmi-iil ot these ends; hut Its steady purpose, from u, 8 
beginning Of the war, baa t een, and will he. to nphold th» 
bauds and strengthen the heart of the Government, while it 
puts forth its energies to protect us against the most unholy 
rebellion that ever disturbed the peace of any country. 

The New York Observer is the most complete family news¬ 
paper 

IN THE WORLD, 

In the variety of its Depart merits, 

In the fullness of its Information, 

In the enteut of iu Correspondence, 

In the number of minds enlisted iu its Editorial ?atd other 
column*, _ , , , 

In the- amount of money expended in procuring materials to 
enrich and adorn its pages. 

In th>- healthful, religious, conservative, genial tone that per- 
vaden the pnpnr. , . 

In its stores nf anecdote, biography, poetry, science, art, aud 
general literature, it will strive to exceed every other weekly 
newspaper. 

GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

The Proprietors of the New York Observer offer the following 
valuable premiums for 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Is Atm casus, tbe nbw svbscbirkks must be thoee viho hove 
not in llutir own or others' names taken the paper during the puel 
vear- 

To Ministers and Others. 

The Annals of the American Pulpit, by Rev. William B, 
Sphagck, D. D., are comprised in seven large octavo volumes, 

via.: , 

Congregational.2 volumes. 

Presbyterian. 2 do 

Methodist..—,...1 volume. 

Episcopal.1 do 

Baptist...-.1 do 

They contain the biography of more than a thousand minis¬ 
ters, and a history of each denomination, with a statement of 
its 'loolriual views, making a complete library ot religious biog¬ 
raphy and liL-tO™ The lives of these mini tors are intor- 
fperfed with memorable anecdotes and incidents, mid illus¬ 
trated by letters from distingup-bed statesmen and clergymen, 
rendering the volumes an inexhaustible source ol instruction 

and entertainment, . 

rite Publishers' price for the seven volumes rs SI8.V). Wc will 
furnish the whole set to the order of any person wlm 10111 send 
send ns twklvb now subscribers with the payment for on; 
year, or tiny two volume? fm foot new subscribers, or any otic 
volume b>r two new subsci ibem In all cases the money ($2,50 
for each subscriber) must be paid in advance. 

To FarmfM itittl Otbnv*. 

We will I'urnl ‘h the whole set Of the following works to any 
one who will send us fifteen new subscribers — with payment of 
$2,60 in advance oo each for one year — viz: 

American Farmer's Encyclopedia...$4 00 

Allen’s (jl, !. I American Farm Rook. 1 00 

Alien (J. Fisk' on ihe Culture of the Grape.1 00 

Barry'* Fruit Garden.I 25 

HousungnuU * Rural Economy... 1 25 

Brldgetuan * Young Ourdeucr's Assistant. 150 

Buint'e American Flower Garden Directory.125 

Comprehensive Faim Record.....3 00 

Dadd's Modern Hors. Doctor,. 100 

Dadd s American Cattle Doctor......1 00 

Dana's Muck Manual. 1 00 

French's Farm Drainage. 1 00 

Gariiuk'n F -h Culture.. .. 1 00 

Herbert's (Lots to Horse I£e»pars. 1 25 

Warder s Hedges nod Evergreens.. 1 oo 

To ativ one sending us leu new subscribers and advance pay- 
ment for each. One Tear, we will send tho Fa/mer's Encyclo¬ 
pedia, Farm Record, ami any live other books on the list — or 
the entire list, except, the Encyclopedia and Record. 

For five oew suteeribera, mth payment in advance, we will 
rend the Farmer's Encyclopedia and Farm Record, or any other 
five books in the Hub 

Km tour new -ub-m ibei - and payment, the Encyclopedia and 
any book los* than f3, 

fur Uney new subscriber-, the Farm Record and any dollar 

Fcir two new mibncribers. any two booh* in the list ca’ t- 
|(riu- h->-than fS ,... b And far ttliu truer suSw.nbur any buck 

coating lets than *S on tbe list. 

These hooka will he rent by mail or e*press, at the option or 
cxpen*a of the sutar ribem 

Everv evening devoted to rjtnvasnrng may secureoneor more 
of these volume*. ... . , 

The' are among the most, practical works now published on 
the subject- treated. With this collection of bonks in his libra- 
re neither the beginner, nor the more advanced farmer need 
go’further for instruction desired iu nu.v branch id hia pursuits 
They are here placed within the reach of every young man in 
the country, without a dollar in money. 

Specimen copies <>f the Paper sent free to any address. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, .7k, * CO., 

668 -St Editor* & l’roprietors, 37 Dark Row. N. Y. 
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secretary, ami with the key in her possession unlock- thrones? Men take uplhe sleeper, carefully, slowly, 
ed one or the private drawers. Her hand shook so a* it were a treasure. And so it is—a treasure ot 
that the key rattled on the scutcheon before a way dust. The old estimate is resumed, weight has come 
was found into the wards. The first object that met again; ’tis “dead weight nothing more. 


Aud this would be queer, too, if only $ were not 
sad. 

But they are talking sgain. “She had three 
names hadn’t ehe?” “ Indeed, but I can remember 
but two.” 

Remember but two, can they? Names of what? 
Why, of all that weight and height of fame and love, 
and hope and fear, aud thought and passion. 

Aud two words —two breaths of air — two mur¬ 
murs, are all that is left of what was once a man, a 
woman. 

Years elapse, and age is talking again:—“ There 
was—was—I cannot remember the name now—well, 
well, its what we are all coming to,” and the old 
man sighs sadly. 

The last syllable of all has died on the lip, is 
erased from memory, ripples not on the still and 
listening air — is lost; not a murmur of it lingers in 
“the fearful hollow" ol a human ear! “ Pah! how 
the dust flies!” Dust did you say? Listen, and we 
will whisper just a word; that dust was warm once, 
loved once, beauty once. 

- - . ♦ . t - 

Plain Spoken. — At a meeting of Friends in 
Pennsylvania, since the beginning of hostilities, a 
very worthy member was placed on a committee, 
whose duty i t was to see that the Friends did not 
aid in carrying on the war. He modestly declined 
the place, saying, “1 am connected with a railroad, 
which is now engaged in conveying troops, and 
shall not dissolve that connection. But it the meet¬ 
ing will appoint a committee to see to it that no 
Friend makes any money out of the war, I will serve 
on it, and act as chairman. ” — New Bedford 
Mercury. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 46 letters. 

My 21, 2, 14. 1, 4'i, 10, 22, 7, 16, 27, 45,16, 42 tvus au officer iu 
the French Revolution. 

My 18. 33. 8. 36 was a celebrated English Poet. 

My 41, 29, 32, 23, 6, 42, 30 is a renowned American Preacher. 
My 16, 24, 33, 28, 41, 36, 21, 4, 80 was a celebrated English 
Author. 

My J6, 46, 16, 30, 10, 7 was a French Novelist. 

My 41, S3, 36, 20, 0, 3 Ls an American Poet of celebrity. 

My 43, 7, 41, 20. 0, 42, 21 was a noted American Statesman. 

My 38, 16, 16, 37, 11, 13, 25 was mi eminent American Artist. 

My 37, 12, 40, 16, 16, 7, 36 was an English Author of some 
note. 

My 31, 17, 25, 6, 29, 21 is an American General in “the war 
for the Union.” 

My 15, 29, 34, 20, 33, 40 is a member of President Lincoln’s 

Cabinet. 

My 41, 21, 2, 22, 44, 7 was a distinguished English Physician. 

My whole is a proverb of Solomoa. 

Macomb Co., Mich , 18C2. J. M. Brainekd. 

Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

A 1 -OI.H 150 feet high was broken off by the wind, the top 
striking ttie ground 20 feet from the bottom of the pole. 
What was tbe length of ttie part broken off? 

Monroe, Green Co., Via., 1862. B. W. Pbitchabd. 

Answer in two weeks. 
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A BOUQUET OP PLOWERS. 

1. A ge.vtlumaa' 8 appellation, and a useful part of a man s 

clothing. 

2. A wild animal, ami a lady’s name. 

8. A luminous body, and a useful article. 

4. The name of a sovereign, a letter, aud a plume. 

5. A kind of Cloth, and a part of a tree. 

6 A well known substance, aud a kind of vegetable. 

7. A lady’s name, and an ore. 

8 A ninny, and an antmoL 

9. A ehrub, and a substance found on trees. 

10. A color, an animal, and a lady's name. 

11. A verh. a pronoun, and an adverb. 

12. An adjective, and a woman. 

13. A lady ’s name. 

14. An adjective, and a fruit. 

Pike, N. Y., 1862. a. s. p. 

jy Answer iu two weeks. 

--- 

ANBWEES TO ENIGMAS, <5fcc., IN No. 670. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma:—'Washington was the 
Father of his Country. 

Answer to Towns Enigmatically Expresscd:-1. 'Washing¬ 
ton. 2. Frankfort 3. Brookfield. 4. Jackson. 6. Lock- 
I port 6. Little Roek. 7. Barnstable. 8. Woodstock. 

Answer to enigmatical Charade:—Cheat. 


Fair and thoughtful editorial discussions of the most import¬ 
ant facts and Ooourreuces am! interests of this nation and of tka 

A comprehensive record of facts, men and movements of the 
Religious World ..... „ __ „,, „ 

A full aud careful weekly history ol tho progress of the 
Rebellion. , , , , 

Ample v.lirouicles of the Important general nevrs. home and 

^Fatr'aud careful accounts of new hooks; made on th# exprow, 
principle or serving as n afr gu de to buyers. 

Inteii sling correspondence from IN aaluJigton,from the W e«, 
from the Army, from Abroad. ... „ „ 

Six columns a week of cam fully selected matter forlnmilf 
Reading; being prose and poetry, suileu to interest both the 
Old People and the Young People. ... . 

A full chronicle of th# progress ol business and or the current 
prices of merchandise, produce and live stock ta New iork 

CUy ‘ ONE SERMON EVERY WEEK 

B Y 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 

TUB FOLLOWING EMINENT WRITERS ARK 8 FBCIAL CON¬ 
TRIBUTORS TO ITS OOI.DMXS : 

Mrs. Harriet Biskoiier Stowe, 

Rev. Tukouorb L. Cpyi.ek, 

Rby. Robert M. Hatfield, 

Ret. Gborge B. Chekver, 

Horace Greeley, 

Bayard Taylor, 

John G, Whittjkb. 

TEUM8— $2 per annum, paid in advance. Specimen nuw 
ber sent gratia JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, PoBLlBHKB, 
ggg.yt No. 5 Beekman Street, New Yonk. 

FOR SALE HY NEWS AGENTS. 


T3OCHE 8 TKK CITY S C A L iii WORKS 
li GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Forsyth & Co keep constantly ou baud* large assort¬ 
ment of 

Hay, Cattle, Grain, Platform and Counter Scales, 

which tbev will sell at gTeatly reduced prices. 

EM mrk “^“ArSYTH & CO.. Rochester, K Y 
6»P26teo Old Stand of Duryee A Forsyth. 

I 37 - gee illustrated advertisement in Rural of March 29 
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early start for bjp place, and did uot find him at home, 
but did find the grounds. We cannot say we were 
disappointed at their appearance, having learned 
a little of the philosophy of the old lady, who said, 
“blessed are they who don't expect nothing, ’cause 
they ain’t agoin’ to be disappointed.” We did. how¬ 
ever, see sad evidence of want, of care, and th it sys¬ 
tem and order which it requires a good deal Of 
patience to carry out. On our return to town we 
found the gentleman in question had also started 
early to find us, called at several places where he 
thought we would be likely to stop, and finally left 
a note at rhe hotel, staring that it would be impossi¬ 
ble for him to meet us at his place, but at some other 
time would be very happy to have us make him a 
visit. The cause of the difficulty we could imagine 
very readily. We could not remove the impression 
that he was unwilling we should see the clear evi¬ 
dence that ho disregarded his own teaching. 

The present season a friend invited us to see his 
young stock—horses and cattle—in the meadow, 
and at the same lime drove some of the younger 
ones that had been in the yard, down the lane that 
took us tu the Ikdd where we were to find the prin¬ 
cipal part of the animals. Soon we came to a set of 
bars. Three or four rails were taken off and they 
had to make their way over the rest, which they did 
remarkably well, considering their age and size 
Opening directly into the meadow was a gate, and 
this was opened a little way and the young animals 
left to crowd their way through, which they seemed 
quite pleased to do. The Older of the young ani¬ 
mals we noticed were ornamented with ugly pokes, 
a species of jewelry that wo very much dislike. On 
inquiring the reason wo were informed that his 
stock had a good deal of life and were more unruly 
than those of his neighbors. We suggested that, he 
gave them very good lessons by compelling them to 
jump bars and crowd through gate*; but he declared 
ho had not patience to take down every bar when 
they could just as well get over without. 

We need not a little patience In making our plans. 
Lay out no more work than can be well done with 
the help at command, making all due allowance tor 
interruptions from weather, <fcc., and when the time 
comes for putting these plans into operation, let 
nothing divert, hut pursue them with that industry 
and patience that knows no defeat. A little more 
patience in mending the fence will preserve crops 
from depredation; a little more in repairing burns 
and sheds and providing more shelter, will make 
stock far more comfortable and thriving; more 
patience in preparing the ground and in putting in 
crops, in destroying weeds, and mellowing the soil, 
will give you better crops and add materially to 
your wealth,—a good deal more patience will make 
yon a better farmer, a better and happier man, and 
add to the peace and comfort of all with whom you 
have to do. 


exercise?” said T. “I drive him from five to ten 
miles every morning, and generally give him the 
air in the afternoon, as I am doing now. I never 
omit this unless during the severest of the storms. 
No animal can he tough and healthy that does not 
lake regular exercise in the open air.” 

A man is an animal, a woman is an animal, a 
child is au animal, thought I, and what this man 
says is true. This horse, a match for Flora Tem¬ 
ple,” more or less, for which twenty.ftvo thousand 
dollars is said to have been refused, must needs 
have his health looked after. Wouldn’t it "pay ” to 
look after your own health, my dear sir, iny dear 
madam? Excuse me, 1 may put you loo high, 
for there is in this country no established mar¬ 
ket for men and women, except they aro black 
or mixed, but I prize you as high as 1 do this 
horse; you can’t u go in lioo twenty'' odd, but 
there are some things you can do better than this 
“Patehon!” i have hoped, i have anxiously de¬ 
sired, that humanity might rise in its own estimate, 
till it would not smother its energies, and put out 
its life by in door or out-dour folly and crime. 

it is as true of you, as it of “ Patehon,” that two 
or three hours of out-door exercise, every day, is 
the established condition Upon which you can have 
either a sound inind, or a sound body. If you 
refrain from the exercise, you make a league with 
death, and will have to lultill on your part. If what 
is false, was true—that you have a right to do as 
you will with yourselves—your family demands as 
careful treatment, as you would give thorn if you 
had them ‘‘contracted’’ when of age at $25,000 
apiece. ir. t. b. 
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FEMALE CASHMERE GOAT.— LIVE WED 

Cashmere Goats.— We give portraits of a pair 
of Cashmere Goats, ini ported from Asia, by Dr. J. 
B. Davis, of South Carolina, and subsequently 
owned (in 1*56) by Richard Peters, of Atlanta, 
Ga. Dr. Davis sold Ills flock to various planters 
in South Carolina, Georgia, aud Virginia. Mr. 
Peters purchased most of the flocks, and had 
nearly thirty bead of Cashmeres in 1856. At that 
time Mr. P. furnished us an article from which wo 
re-pul)list the following:—“ That they are not the 
‘Thibet Shawl Goat' is proved by their dissimi¬ 
larity to a specimen of that breed in the possession 
of the subscriber; the latter variety having only an 
under-coating of a few ounces. Works on Natural 
Science show that, they aro not the common Angora 
Goat of the Province of that name, in Asiatic Tur¬ 
key, as that animal is ol varied color, with fleece of 
iudilTerent value. They have become known as 
‘Cashmere Goats/ from the pure white color and 
fineness ol their fleeces and their undoubted Eastern 
origin, having been characterized by America’s cel¬ 
ebrated Naturalist, Rev. J. Bachman, D. D., as the 
most valuable variety that can be introduced into 
our country. The fleeces of the matured bucks 
weigh from six to seven pounds. Kwes yield from 
three to four pounds. The flesh of the crosses is 
superior to most mutton, tender and delicious, mak¬ 
ing them a <D -irable acquisition to our food-pro¬ 
ducing animals. The ease with which they are 
kept, living as they do on weeds, briars, browse, 
and other coarse herbage, fits them for many por¬ 
tions of our country where sheep could not be sus¬ 
tained to advantage." 

Since the breaking out of the rebellion we have 
heard little of the success of Cashmeres at the South; 
but we occasionally bear of specimens and flocks at 


No class of men stand in need of more patience 
than farmers; and we have often thought that most 
of their troubles and perplexities resulted fmm a 
lack of this scarce, though very useful commodity. 
The mechanic can in a grout measure control his 
work; if the weather is unfavorable ho cau wait for 
better, and then resume his labors, while nothing 
suffers by the delay, everything remaining just as 
he left. If ho happens to make a mistake ho can 
retrace his stepB and correct the error, and generally 
without much loss or inconvenience. The farmer, 
however, at all seasons, and in all his multifarious 
operations, is subject to trials which test, his patience 
severely. Iu the spring time he desires to get in his 
crops early, but the season is late,—it does seem as 
if the frost would never get out of the ground,—and 
when at last the favorable moment arrives and (he 
soil is dry enough for the plow, the heavens become 
black with clouds, and the rains descend, and for 
days, and perhaps weeks, he has to wait patiently 
for an opportunity to commence spring work. 
When the weather becomes favorable aud every¬ 
thing is to be done and done quickly, a sou on 
whom great dependence was placed, has concluded 
to heed the calls of duty and patriotism, aud is oil’ 
for the war, or a hired man is ibuud to be dissatisfied 
or worthless, and no other help cau be obtained. 
Happy is he who can command sufficient patience 
and energy to overcome those and similar evils, and 
earryoutthe good plans that he had arranged for 
his guidance. How many under such difficulties 
lose all patience—all command even of their own 
actions—and seem intent only on hurrying along 
with their work in the most superficial manner, 
intent only on getting things done in the quickest 
way, regardless entirely of the manner or the ulti¬ 
mate results! 

But this is the beginning of trials only; for very 
often the season is unfavorable for hoeing as well 
as planting, yet exceedingly favorable for the pro¬ 
duction of weeds which over-run the crops and 
threaten their destruction. When a line time comes 
the farmer scarcely knows what to do first; for 
while he is at work in one field the other is Buffering, 
and while employed in the lot the caterpillars are 
at work in the orchard. Then in haying and har¬ 
vesting how much patience is required; for it is sel¬ 
dom we have just the weather toe think would best 
suit our purpose or conduce to our interest. 

Experience and observation have taught us that 
most of the bad farming we observe results not from 
want of knowledge, or from any determination to do 
things in a slovenly manner, but in opposition to 
good resolutions and plans wisely formed, simply 
from want of patience to carry them out in prac¬ 
tice. Many who talk and write well about good 
farming and the necessity of order and system in 
the operations of the farm, are the most untidy and 
disorderly in their practice; and this is a matter of 
surprise—a great mystery to many. They know 
and leach the right, yet practice the wrong. They 
have not the patience to carry out the plans which 
they recommend to others, and form for their own 
guidance; but whvn work commences get in a hurry, 
out of patience, and do everything in a loose and 
slovenly manner. Their practice is a constant source 
of annoyance and vexation to themselves. They 
stand self-condemned, yet cannot command suffi¬ 
cient patience to do things as they should be done. 
They have not yet conquered an unfavorable dispo¬ 
sition that has proved the bane of their lives. 

With some triends, about two years since, we 
visited a large town in an adjoining State, and, as is 
our custom, visited some of the best farms and most 
prominent farmers in the neighborhood. Not hav¬ 
ing time iu one day to see all we desired in the 
suburbs, we sent word, by one of bis neighbors, that 
we would call on a certain gentleman the next day. 
This individual has almost a national reputation as 
a writer upon agricultural and horticultural sub¬ 
jects, and is a man ot much information aud more 
than ordinary ability. The next morning we took an 


FARMERS' CONVENTION AT OTTAWA 


Cashmere goats, purchased in Tennessee the pre- 
vlus fall, from which he was breeding—proposing to 
test their profit in 1 hat climate. We should like to 
be advised of the result, in this and other iustauces. 

The most favorable notice of Cashmeres which 
wo have seen for some time is that contained in 
the Ohio Cultivator's report of the recent Ohio 
State Fair. The editor says:—“We have steadily 
watched the progress of the last few years in the 
breeding and diffusion of Cashmere Goats, which 
were first imported from Asia, by Dr. Davis, of 
South Carolina. From thence they passed to Col. 
Peters, of Atlanta, Georgia, by whom they were 
very highly esteemed, and through whose enter¬ 
prise they were sent, to various pluces in the North. 
At, a later date, Mr. Brown, ot Constantinople, sent 
a lot of these animals to his cousin in Ross county, 
Ohio. From these various importations and the 
prolific nature of the animal, they are becoming a 
part of the staple live stock of the country aud 
promise tu be profitable. The yield of wool on the 
high bred animals is from three to five pounds 
per head, which sells readily at about $8 per pound. 
The rapidity with which grades can be raised to fine 
bred, together with the hardiness and economy of 
beeping, make this a desirable addition to our farm 
stock; while iheir beauty, docility and unique ap¬ 
pearance, secures for them a place in the lawn o 
the amateur. The principal breeder of Cashmeres 
in Ohio at present, is Mr. S. i~. Williams, of Gran¬ 
ville, whose pens, at the three last annual State 
Fairs, have been the center of attraction.” 


reported nr our western aid. 

Some days since a cull was issued lor a mass 
meeting of farmers at Ottawa, Illinois, “for the pur¬ 
pose of taking measures to protect and promote the 
industrial interests, aud particularly to give expres¬ 
sion to their wishes and views on the subject of our 
national finances and currency, and to take steps to 
secure the adoption of the policy they may deem 
best calculated to promote their interests.” It was 
further announced that "a proposition would be 
made to organize an Industrial League, to enable 
these classes and interests to exert, a combined influ¬ 
ence in the National and Slate Legislatures to se¬ 
cure the enactment of such laws as shall at least he 
friendly to these great interests.” 

I attended this meeting, taking full notes of the 
speeches made. I have no doubt they will interest 
the mass of farm readers of the Rural; especially 
since they indicate pretty clearly the. spirit which is 
possessing Western farmers, and that this feeling 
that '•something must be done,” is pervading the 
entire body of producers hero. 

SPEECH OF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

The Convention was organized by the election of 
Alexander Campbell as Chairman, and II. L. 
Brush as Secretary. The call was read, and the 
Chairman said that it explained the object of the 
meeting, lie said it seemed strunge that there is 
any necessity for such an organization as is proposed 
in the call. But the people — the producing classes 
— have little to do with the Government, and little 
intiuenco over it, notwithstanding the theory of our 
Government — which is a correct one — is right 
enough. Dess than one-fourth of the population of 
tho country, in which the Government is vested, 
govern it; and this is not by any means any part of 
the producing population of the country. Tublic 
opinion is not made by the producing classes. But 
an important matter for this Convention to discuss 
is the Currency Question. Our circulating medium 
is bad enough — as bad as it can be. Take a vote of 
those present, and there would not be a dissenting 
voice against the worthlessness of the currency. 
But public opinion is manufactured through the 
agency of the public press, and it is almost entirely 
under the control, directly or indirectly, of currency 
manufacturers. I don't mean to be partsan in my 
remarks. But it is a fact that the professional poli¬ 
ticians are the men who manufacture public opinion. 
One thing right here. This worthless currency can¬ 
not be removed until there is a substitute provided. 
Now we have the opportunity to provide a sub¬ 
stitute, It may be obtained, and it is our duty 
and our interest to secure it. We must sustain the 
Government, and it is a fact Lhat the producing 
population must ultimately loot the bill ot expenses 
of this war. For all wealth comes from the earth,— 
grows out of it,—is produced by labor. Y’ou grow 
coru, but you have no more to say about its price 
than the negro has to say of the price of Cotton. It 
is so, —no mistake about it. You derive no benefit 
for the blessings of a bountiful crop; you have to 
thresh and haul mure grain for tho same money, 
while the commercial classes combine to reap th* 1 
profits of your iudustry. 1 am glad now to see that 
an intelligent combination is being agitated. Y’ou 
must combine. You elect men to the State and Na¬ 
tional Legislatures. But they know nothing of your 
interests. They never do know. They aro gov¬ 
erned and controlled by other combinations. These 
combinations tell (heir representatives what they 
want done. Y’ou must tell your representatives 
what you want done. If you do not, they never 
will know. This meeting is for the purpose of ex¬ 
pressing what you want. Why, you are not consid 


HORSES AND OTHERS - HEALTH, 


Not meaning to be a fast man, I nevertheless 
went the other day to see the celebrated trotting 
stallion “ George M. Patehon.” lie has been pro¬ 
fessionally employed for several weeks at. the sta¬ 
bles of Joseph Hall, of Rochester. Inquiring for 
“ Patehon,” I learned he was out taking a walk, but 
was informed that one of his coltswasin. I paidmy 
respects to tho colt, a comely sorrel, three years old, 
good size, civil and well bred, “lying round loose,” 
iu u largo, ceiled, well-finished and lighted room, 
fit for a parlor up in Minnesota. I agonized in 
spirit as I thought of Lhe colts, guiltless of any 
crime, iu this civilized laud, (or half-civilized us 
the case may be.) cramped and confined, half-fed, 
{less or more, as the case may bo.) turned in or 
turned out in the cold, as caprice or convenience 
dictates. 1 wished their owners could all see how 
this son of “ Patehon ” fared! 

“ Patehen,” the elder, not returning, I followed 
after and found him by the side of the track, eating 
short grass, held by his groom and covered with a 
thin blanket—it was a cool day. He is a dark bay, 
with dark legs and no white on them, has not the 
finish ol the best thorough-breds, but the substan¬ 
tial qualities of a business horse. With Btrong 
limbs, lull sixteen hands high, weighing, in fair 
flesh, 1,230, muscular and active, he is tho horse of 
all horses, the “ horse of all work.'' A span like 
him, if ha can be broke without being “balky,” 
would draw fifty bushels of wheat to any market 
that was Gt to go to. That ho can go fast, is not 
really an objection, unless he runs away, or tempts 
somebody to bet on his speed, or drink over his suc¬ 
cess. The fast-horse mania may prove where the 
muscle is, and endurance, and so serve as a guide tu 
breeders. There is doubtless a great difference in 
the quality of bone and muscle, the raw material of 
horses, and in the making up, men may be allowed 
to experiment a little by way of testing the quality 
and composition. I can’t see the use of a horse 
going/asl, unless he is able to take something along 
with him; I believe we are breeding too light. If 
we keep on, we shall have to plow shallow, and go 
through the world half-empty. 

As f looked upon “ Patehon,” I could scarce real¬ 
ize that he would sell lor money enough to buy two 
hundred and fifty good army horses. Presuming 
lhat modern science would do all it could fur so 
valuable a horse, I inquired how he was treated? 
“I feed him hay and oats,” said the groom, “and 
give him air and exercise every day.” “ How much 


MALE CASHMERE GOAT, 


LIVE WEIGHT 155 r.ns.: FLEECE 7 LBS. 


ered a part of the people at all! New Y’ork is the the farmers have tuk power. 

people in its influence in Congress. Wall street has W. H. Van Epps, of Lee county, President of the 
more to do in the enactment of laws than all the State Agricultural Society, who was present, was 
people on the Northwest. Why? Because, when called upon to address the meeting. He said he 
any measure is up, Wall street is on hand to work came to listen— not to instruct, but to be instructed, 
with all its might. A great deal of fault is found / that he might go home and go to work in the right 
with members of Congress, but you are to blame, direction, and do someting there. Ho had a heart in 
You don’t tell them what you want. They will this matter; tho matter all lays in the hands of the 
listen if you do. They are sensitive to the wants ol i farmers and industrial classes of the country, if they 
the people and to their opinions; but they must be will only take hold of the work with a right appre- 
instructed in what they are. The people of the elation of its importance. He said:—Your own rep- 
North west have a vague impression that they are resentatives will not only do your bidding when you 
oppressed; that something is wrong; and they will bid them, but they will try to anticipate yon if they 
discover it the moment the thing is pointed out. can. It is their interest to do so. But let mo say 
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old way is destined never to purchase any more 
farms. “Luck” in raising crops is no longer inva¬ 
riably or even generally good. Chance, the deity 
which presides over the operations of old fogy far¬ 
mers, now and then gives us an abundant harvest, 
but at intervals, which 1 can perceive, increase in 
length with the march of time. 

Such a thing as making improvements which 
would take results out of the hands of chance, and 
render success certain and invariable ? Pshaw! 
That would be flinging insults right into the face of 
Providence. We must have our ups and our downs. 
Y\ e must have our hard times, and our good times, 
and our indifferent times, and these must depend on 
our good crops, our poor crops and our medium 
crops. I sadly tear the ups, the good times and the 
good crops will soon be altogether among the 
u things that were, but are not,’’ to all these tradition¬ 
ary larmers. But it will make no difference in their 
professional opinions. Their confidence in the 
soundness of their inherited dogmas and whims can 
never be shaken—never. As long as they live and 
control operations on the soil of their deteriorated 
acres, they will do it just as their fathers did, and 
just as they have always done, though nothing but 
starvation to the soil and to themselves ever comes 
of it. 

No system of underdraining on their farms. It 
would cost as much as they paid for their farms in 
the outset. No fine cattle in their pastureo. Do you 
think they would pay twenfy-five, fifty or a hundred 
dollars for a blooded calf to improve their stock, 
when their own half-starved creatures will hardly 
bring fifteen dollars at two years old ? No, indeed! 
They will keep their short-cropped pastures over¬ 
run with poor half-sfarved cattle and sheep of the 
real dung-hill sort, and pens full of squealing, bony 
creatures which they call hogs, but which look the 
personification of — but I forbear,' “it’s no use talk¬ 
ing." Go you on, good old Rural ! Continue 
your efforts to diffuse liberal ideas, and we will hope 
that their influence will be perceptible in the old 
fogies' children, if not in themselves. 

West Sparta. N. Y, t Nor., 1862. RuSTiaiy8. 


pure—in the same market. A letter on this sub¬ 
ject was also received by the Secretary of the meet¬ 
ing, from the proprietors of a grain elevator in 
Chicago, and heavy grain dealers. Messrs. Monger 
it Armour, from which I make the following 
extracst: 

-It has occurred to us that it would be a favor¬ 
able lime to present to farmers the propriety of 
changing their seed corn to that of yellow or yel¬ 
low mixed. The red corn, while it is not more 
productive or less expensive in its culture than 
yellow or yellow mixed, realizes on an average 
four cents per bushel less than yellow, and about 
one and a half cents less than yellow mixed, in the 
same market. * " * We have bad a large and 
long experience in handling, selling, and shipping 
all kinds of cereals, and in doing so, we have found 
red coni difficult of sale in this market; still more 
so on the seaboard; and in New England, where 
corn is wanted fur mealing purposes, it is alto¬ 
gether unsaleable. It is obvious that where there 
is not a ready demand for an article, such as red 
corn, sellers are compelled to submit to the terms 
of the buyers, and in consequence the priceB real¬ 
ized are often the source of complaint- and dissatis¬ 
faction to the owners. With yellow and yellow 
mixed corn, there is always a ready market at cur¬ 
rent prices. It may also be. mentioned, that in 
warehousing red corn, here and elsewhere, it has 
frequently to be mixed in bins with corn of a more 
desirable color to the loss and injury of warehouse¬ 
men and the holders of t he better grade." 


IX FAVOR OF DIRECT TAXATION. 

lie was in favor of direct taxation, and believed 
the internal revenue laws most unjust and oppres¬ 
sive in their operation practically. The tax should 
not be levied on articles consumed, but on the aggre¬ 
gate wealth of the. country, and should be assessed 
upon each man according to what he owned. lie 
thought the currying trade would regulate itself as 
soon as the Mississippi was opened. 

NOT AN EASY THING TO DO. 

Mr. Hise said:—It is nut an easy thing to wipe 
out this banking system at a single stroke. It en¬ 
ables men to control the products of the country. It 
is our duty to prevent this, if we can; but it cannot 
be done except gradually, and only by shattering 
moneyed monopolies by the abolishment of tariffs or 
the establishment of free trade. 

A REFLECTIVE PRE88 WANTED. 

Mr. Z. T utter said:—We want our political sys¬ 
tem changed. We must act. Our slavery is based 
on one system of politics. We need to be eduacted 
differently. We white men are more slaves than the 
slaves of the South, because our appreciation of op¬ 
pression is more sensitive. We must be educated 
differently. We need a press that will reflect our 
interests. Let US establish one,— one that will ad¬ 
vocate our lights. Let us pay money to do it, if 
necessary. The trouble is, farmers don’t understand 
their own interests. They must be instructed. 

FARMERS DO NOT CO-OFKKATK WITH OTHER 
0LA88KH. 

Among others, Hon. W. H. IIkidick addressed the 
meeting. He said:—There is difficulty in under¬ 
taking to regulate currency matters and the issues 
of banks in any other way than by taxation. All 
classes are obliged to take the same kind of money 
that the farmer does. You, gentlemen farmers, are 
the source of power in this manner, and we appeal 
to you. I am sorry to say that, in some instances, 
OUr appeals have been without success. You do 
not refuse to take bad money when you know that it 
is bud. You have done this in this town when the 
stocks on which Illinois currency was based were 
tottering, notwithstanding the urgent advice of the 
merchants here, who were fighting a powerful com¬ 
bination of bankers determined that these worthless 
rags should circulate. Wherever a cent more on a 
bushel of grain could be obtained, nominally, 
thither the farmers would flock and sell their grain 
for this depreciated stuff, and bring it right around 
to merchants and ask them to take it at par for in¬ 
debtedness. The farmers must co-operate with the 
class or classes that best guard and subserve their 
interests. 

THE YALUB OF THE CURRENCY CIRCULATING NOW. 

One item which may benefit you and save yon 
loss. You arc daily receiving, and taking home, in 
payment for your produce, bank paper from almost 
all the Eastern States you can name, and yet you 
can to-day go into Wall street and buy these identi¬ 
cal bank notes for seventy-five or eighty cents on the 
dollar, United States currency. I know what I as¬ 
sert. for I have been so advised by Wall street 
brokers. Just let Congress say that United Slates 
legal tender notes will be received for revenues, and 
these banks will collapse. You, anil you, and you, 
who carry this vile trash about in your pockets, 
will suffer by this collapse. Men who live in towns, 
and can deposit their money every day in bank, and 
watch the current of affairs, will not lose in propor¬ 
tion. But, I say, let the greenbacks be made receiv¬ 
able for revenue and you who hold this irresponsible 
paper will lose it. 

A LTTTI.K APTTCE. 

It may be that Congress can pass a revenue law 
better than the present. I do not believe it is per¬ 
fect. But we must be careful what we do. We 
must sustain the Government. Let us drop ques¬ 
tions that only irritate and upon which we cannot 
agree, and combine upon something on which we 
can agree. Let us put this currency question for¬ 
ward. Let us combine to do it. Every other 
interest, combines for its protection. Even lawyers, 
as dishonest as they are, combine. Cannot farmers? 
They have not Why? Whether it is because they 
are not honest enough to do it, or whether they have 
been so oppressed that they distrust everybody, I 
cannot tell. But we must, combine together to edu¬ 
cate ourselves and know what is going on. We can 
then command our representatives intelligently, 
and exert an influence that shall be felt. 

THE MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

A committee was appointed to report a memorial 
to Congress. Such a memorial was presented and 
adopted- Its object is of sufficient importance to 
warrant its publication and to demand the careful 
consideration of thoughtful men. 

[Concluded on last column of next page ] 


plaitilv, you must b6 lip with the limes, ou must 
keep yrm i-< ives posted, and you must work in co¬ 
operation. You must be vigilant to discover your 
own wants, and prompt to express them; and in 
such a manner, and with such a force, that no man 
or class of men can mistake them. 

TI1E EFFECT OF USING IT. 

Why, gentlemen, see what could have been saved 
to the farmers of the country during the past two 
years, by perfectly legitimate legislation in the 
early history of railroads in this State. Take no¬ 
tice, I do not make war on railroads. They hare 
been built by Eastern and English capital, aud 
are a monopoly, and sometimes impose burdens 
upon the people grievous to be borne; but they 
have built up the State. It is the railroad system 
that has developed the wonderful, resources of the 
State. But suppose we had been represented In 
the Legislature at the time these railroads were 
asking for their charters, by men who properly 
appreciated or comprehended the interests ot the 
producer in his relation to the progress ol the de¬ 
velopment of our wealth; and suppose those char¬ 
ters that were granted had provided a limit beyond 
which the carrying trade should not go in fixing 
its rates of tariff on freight and passengers, and 
established a graduated scale of rates correspond¬ 
ing to the price of produce, do you suppose these 
capitalists would have refused to have received 
these charters with those provisions? No, sii: aud 
then we would not have to pay thirteen cents 
freight on a bushel of corn from Dixon to Chicago, 
when the corn itself would only bring ten or twelve 
cents per bubhei to the producer iu Dixon. 

THE FARMERS FAULT — HULLS AND BEARS IN TIIE 
GRAIN MARKET. 

No, gentlemen, you do not control your interests; 
and I must say it is almost solely your own fault. 
You are passive sufferers, while other interests com¬ 
bine to protect themselves, and often, without real 
design to injure you, become your aggressors. Men 
say that the price of products is fixed by supply 
aud demand. No, sir!—no more than the price of 
stocks in Wall street is fixed by supply and de¬ 
mand. Why, gentlemen, bulls and bears regulate 
priceB in your grain markets as much as they do 
the price of stocks in Wall street,—just as much. 
As farmers, I say we are too passive. 

NOT WIDE AWAKE. 

We are not wide awake. We must combine,— 
not to war upon other interests, but to protect our 
own, and compete with other men in other voca¬ 
tions with equal advantages, and by securing to our¬ 
selves equal rights. T believe the farmersofillinois 
are capable of governing iu this matter of regulat¬ 
ing their affairs, if they will to do it. This other 
controlling class don’t have to labor with their 
hands, and limy concentrate thought upon the sub¬ 
ject in hand. Farmers do not always do it. They 
should, and must, before they can cope with the 
non-producing political power which governs us. 
and monopolizes all our places of trust and respon¬ 
sibility. Farmers, use the public press of the coun¬ 
try; shell out money; pay the press and speakers, 
iF necessary, to agitate the subjects that interest 
you, and manufacture public opinion of the right 
character. These matters must be taken hold of 
as if you were vitally interested in it, as you are. 
Before voting for any man, find It you are going to 
be represented by him,—if your interests are to be 
looked after by these politicians that you vote for. 

WK 1)0 NOT FIX OUR OWN PRICES. 

One thing: We, of the West, pay the prices asked 
by Eastern manufacturers for their goods, includ¬ 
ing the tax levied on the manufacturer, on the 
dealer, and his profits on his goods besides. No 
one would complain of this if be had the privilege 
of fixing his price on his own products. We of the 
West do not do this. The seaboard towns do it. And 
then we are in the power of the carrying trade. 
There is no limit to their exactions, and what they 
take is taken from us,— not added U> the cost of the 
product to the consumer abroad. These railroads 
are owned in the East, aud hence the pertinence of 
the argument before made with reference to them, and 
the granting of charters to such corporations. The 
people of the West must regulate the carrying trade. 
You mustget together often. It is association which 
strengthens us, and the friction of contact stimulates 
us to act. How easy it is to interest the farmers in 
a political pow-wow. A little paper and ink, and 
together we come,— hurrah, boys, how we go in. 
Apply the same means to interest and excite the 
fanners in the country on subjects that more vitally 
concern them, aud there will be the same success, 
and the same end will be secured. The poliiicianR 
have a systematic way of doing their work that is 
effective. We may profit by adopting their system 
of canvassing the country. Work hard. Get an 
expression of the wants of the people; and then let 
your representatives know what you want. Demand 
it of them. You will get it. 

A CURRENCY WANTED THAT WILL KEEP OVER 
NIGHT. 

Mr. Abrams, of La Salle, said:— I have been en¬ 
gaged in mercantile matters several years. The 
money lost by discounts on currency has been im¬ 
mense, and yet the parties who have wrought these 
panics make the money. The gold is now in the 
hands of men who control it. We must memorial¬ 
ize Congress to be responsible for all the currency 
issued. We have suffered long enough. Our labor 
is brought down to the level of the serf of Russia 
and the negro of the South. 

You say this is not the time to agitate this ques¬ 
tion. It is. Bonds are going into the hands of irre¬ 
sponsible bankers as a basis of currency, and then 
a scheme is gotten up to put it down, to depreciate 
it, that the bankers may buy it in. We want $5(>,- 
000,000 of currency issued by the United States 
Treasury and made, a legal tender. Let it be 
backed by Government. We want a currency that 
can be kept over night. We don't know whether 
money is good or not. It is up to-day and down to¬ 
morrow. Let us have a currency backed by the 
nation; when the nation goes down we don’t need 
any currency. The people will back it; will light 
for it 

THE TROUBLE IS THE BANKING SYSTEM. 

John Hise said:—The representative wealth of 
this nation is confined to the East, and it is embodied 
in her banking systems. Hence, if you would be 
relieved from this burihen which fluctuations in 
currency produce, you must rid the country of the 
entire system. I cau Bee but one practicable way of 
doing it. Memoralize Congress to tax banknote 
engravers for every bank note they engrave, and 
every banker for every note he issues. The people 
must be permitted to have their own currency. Give 
us a national currency. The people will back it; 
will fight for it 


Important Movement of Western Farmers 
trial League. —We devote considerable space, th 
synopsis uf the proceedings of a Farmer's Conven 
ly held at Ottawa, Ill 
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The report of the discussion and action 
of this Convention, (as furnished by our Western Associate,) 
will be read with interest by the great mass of our readers 
botli East and West. Though the meeting was comparatively 
tooal. we consider it the germ of an impottaut movement, 
likely to extend over the State of Illinois, and indeed the 
whole West. The discussion is especially worthy the atten¬ 
tive consideration of Western farmer*—those who produce 
largely, but are poorly remunerated —who, in fact., pay the ex- 
travagaut expenses, and make the large fortunes, of commis¬ 
sion merchants, contractors, forwarders, and speculators in 
bread studs and provisions Some of the speeches are a little 
“strong” on the Government and bankers, yet the discussion, 
as a whole, embraces an abundance of such salutary truth as 
should be iterated and reiterated until those most deeply in¬ 
terested shall be induced to give the subject profound (bought 
and decided action. Farm rs have too long been bamboozled 
by demagogues, politicians and spectators—have permitted 
others to think and talk and act in their behalf, and it's about 
time for a change in the programme such as this embryo 
movement indicates. But unless our Western friends are 
shrewd and discriminating itr their actum the political dema¬ 
gogues will outwit them, riding into power and place on the 
new and popular horse, and then snapping their fingers at 
those who furnished the means of their elevation. It won't 
do for them to trust the politicians or partisan or commercial 
organs, but hey must, in the main, do their own thinking, 
talking and writing , and enlist as advocates of the cause only 
those persons and journals known to be honestly and unquali¬ 
fiedly for the Rights of the great Producing Interest of the 
Country We cannot devote proper time or space to this sub¬ 
ject at present, but shall endeavor to recur to it in a future 
number. 


ABE YOU READY FOR WINTER? 


Old Winter is close upon us, anti are we ready 
to welcome him and say “all is well ?” His time is 
appointed, and we know there will be no delay; he 
may even send his train before him in snow and 
frost and chilling winds. Are we prepared for them ? 
Are the crops all secure, the roots dug and housed, 
or buried lrotn ihe frost ? Are the apples all gath¬ 
ered, or are there a few trees left with fruit half 
picked to be an eye-sore through the long dreary 
months of winter? Are the cellars banked around, 
so that Juck Frost will not creep in and mar our 
happiness by fear of his mischief? The garden 
sauce has all been taken in when dry and before 
hard frosts. Those flower roots have received their 
winter protection, have they?—if not, “do not put 
off until to-morrow what ought, to be done to-day." 
A load of coarse borsc-litter is preferable, but straw, 
forest leaves, or even the refuse from the garden 
will answer a very good purpose, and save most of 
Ibem. Are the grape vines laid down and covered 
with straw or earth, that the past summer's growth 
may be preserved? If so, another summer we may 
say how much comes of a little. An hour’s labor 
now may give us many hours of pleasure in the 
enjoyment of rich clusters of well-ripened fruit. 

No doubt the barns are all well supplied with bay 
and grain for the comfort of the poor brutes depend¬ 
ant upon us for their many wants. But their many 
wants are not all supplied by food alone. The one- 
idea man might claim that all their wants are sum¬ 
med up in food and drink, but this the experience 
of thousands verify to ua is all a fallacy. There is 
a certain amount of animal heat to be kept up ; in 
all eases where it can be done artificially, by means 
of shelter, it adds much to the saving of fodder and 
to the comfort of the cattle, and the value of the 
manure. The cattle should all be put in stables that 
can be conveniently. But these, with their side- 
hoards flapping in the wind, with floors raised two 
feet or more from the ground for the wind to have 
free circulation, is little if any better than the broad 
canopy ol heaven for a shelter. Nail the loose 
boards, batten Ihe cracks, bank up arouud the stables 
and sheds, and keep them well littered, and one- 
fourth the cost of wintering a stock of cattle is saved, 
beside the pleasurable reality that your duty is done- 
and your conscience clear. 

Regularity of feeding is one of the most essential 
things in bringing through your cattle in a prosper¬ 
ous condition. My idea is feeding but twice in 
twenty-four hours—as soon as light in ihe uiorniDg, 
and as late as I cau at night. I have tried feeding 
three and even lour times a day, but have settled 
upon the twice-a-ilay system—for Ihe reason that 
when so fed all is eaten up clean and nothing wasted; 
then the cattle lie down to chew their cud content¬ 
ed until the hour for feed again; while by the for¬ 
mer (three or four times a-day) system they are 
constantly expectant of something more, and are 
always uneasy and restless, never quiet. 

Are the sheep provided with shelter from the rain, 
snow, and changes ol weather, so that the draft upon 
their system for heat to dry their wet fleeces is not 
an over-tax on them at an enormous expense of 


A Goon Idka. —A farmer asked his neighbor if he would 

join a club for the-nt $1.50 per year 1 11 No.” said 

Ire. " I am going to economize next year.” • • Well.” said he, 
“ as you cannot do « ithout an agricultural paper, give me 50 
cents for the-. You will save a dollar ” Our 


journal of twelve issues a year,—price sixty cents (50 cents to 
clubB,)—which constantly prates about furnishing the best and 
cheapest paper ill the universe. Ah it omits the name of 
the $1 50 paper, we are equally courteous as to the cognomen 
of the 50 pent “slow monthly.” But what paper was the 
sensible farmer canvassing for—the Kurai, Nkw-Yohxkr, 
Country GcrtHrvian , or Acre England Farmer t In either case 
it wn\ “a good idea” to ft.nl ask his neighbor to subscribefor a 
weekly, and according to our notion it showed his own wise 
preference ! But. wo reckon the fanner was canvassing for the 
Rural— a great many are, now-a days, quite successfully —and 
if so, wily not print it light out? It won’t hurt our “ feclinks” 
n bit; arid beside, if disposed to open the contemptible busi¬ 
ness (which, thank Heaven, we are'ut,) wo could publish any 
number of letters de.-ired by Mrs GRUNDY, who runs the pa¬ 
per which contains bo much agricultural and horticultural 
Witter if such “high character,'’ (in far own estimation,) —said 
letters showing “a white horse of another color,” or changes 
to instead of from the Rural. It's a great pity that the people 
don't appreciate Mrs. G.'s transcendent ability and high repu¬ 
tation !—but a “ prophet is not without honor, save in his own 
country,” and it's a blessed thing that the old lady circulates 
more extensively in Canada than her own Empire State! It 
is. also consoling to know, for the old lady has published it for 
a long time, (not having heard of the rebellion, or not think¬ 
ing how ridiculous the transparent, fib would sound to people 
of intelligence.) that her wonderful monthly “has large lists 
of subscribers in evert State and Territory , and in all the 
British Frireinces ”:!! There’s simplicity for you!—and Mrs. 
G.’s is Ihe only paper iu which you can find it (twelve times a 
year) in all America—for there is nut a journal in all tiie Loyal 
Staler which does or cau circulate “in every State and Terri¬ 
tory,” and the one from which we quote is alone simple 
enough to stereotype such nonsense. Vive, la Mrs. Grundy! 


When barns are scattered about the farm some 
thirty rods from each other, and as many more from 
the house, it pays to move and arrange them in the 
most convenient manner—as the time would soon 
amount to enough to pay all expenses, say nothing 
of what better care the stock will receive when near 
the bouse, than they used to, at the “further barn.” 
Also, it pays to put a good stone wall (laid up with 
mortar) under every frame building—except corn- 
houses and cheese-houses, which should stand upon 
posts set solid in the ground, wiLb a large tin pan 
bottom side up placed upon the top of every post to 
prevent mice running up. Remember and have the 
mason leave several small holes at the top of the wall 
to let air in; for if closed tight it will cause the sills 
and sleepers to decay. When you build a bridge in 
front of the large doors, of stone and dirt, do not put 
any dirt near the sill, as the water from the roof will 
soon cause decay. I believe thousands of dollars are 
wasted in this way every year. Remedy—Build 
your bridge of stone and dirt within two feet of the 
doors and place a stick of timber four inches from 
the sill and tonr short pieces from sill to embank¬ 
ment. and place two planks upon this foundation, 
and your Fills will not decay here before it does 
anywhere else. Do not nail a board on the front 
side of the sill where the doors are, as this will 
cause decay. Observation. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y.. 1862. 


Dancer or Famjnk in titk South.— A correspondent of 
the Savannah (Ga ) Republican gives the figures to show that 
both the Southern arnry and people are iu peril of starvation. 
He a<aerta that if the manufacture of whiskey is not stopped, 
the rebel army will have to be disbanded for want of provis¬ 
ions in less than eight months, aud adds;—“ We have no grain 
to spare. If every aero of land in the confederacy, which 
is safe from the ravages of the enemy, were cultivated in grain 
at an average yield, it would not supply us with provisions 
without the most rigid system of economy The cavalry 
branch of the fervieo and transportation stock alone consume 
at least 10,000 bushels of grain per day, while 30,000 bushels 
of rneul and 500,000 pounds of bacon, at regular ami) rations, 
is required to sustain the army daily. To this almost incredi¬ 
ble amount we may add one fourth for waste in transportation 
aud destruction upon retreats and another fourth for the con¬ 
sumption of the invading forces. Now multiply this amount 
by 305 and wo have 30,600,000 bushels of grain 182 600.000 
pounds of bacon, which amount i* absolutely required for the 
support of the army, alone, for one j ear. Independent of this 
wo have to support a population of about sight millions. This 
calculation is made independent of the two fourths allowed 
above for waste and consumption of the enemy. Those are 
mathernateal facts.” 


Some time ago, somebody gave you the old recipe 
lor making a gate:—“Scantling, boards and nails,” 
and proposes to bate the scantling. “ Progress and 
improvement," so far—but, as your friend tells how 
to hang the gate, 1 interpose —hating the hanging . 

Since it is discovered that heavy lumber is useless 
in a farm gate, why not let fastenings (caiches, 
latches, hooks, sockets, grooves, bolls, or any cheap 
device,) hold both ends when in place, and lift the 
light thing and set it one side when animals or teams 
are to pass it ? Or, if it. is to be used frequently. Dr 
the old notion of a substantial thing is insisted on. 
mount it on rollers, with a plank or small timber, 
t wice the gate’s length, for the wheels to run upon— 
fasten it at each end with a book—and have au ex¬ 
tra staple to hitch one hook into while you change 
staples with the other hook when your gate is open. 
Of course yon steady the gate while running it 
back and forth. 

One extra hook, two staples, the rollers and the 
plank or timber to run them on, will cost less than 
a pair of suitable hangings aud a heavy post suita¬ 
ble to hang a gate upon—and by my “ improvement” 
the gate makes “progress" without danger of sag¬ 
ging or being broken down by lazy boys swinging 
on it l» s. 

Attica, N T , 1862. 


RisckiI’ts of Hogs in Chicago. —The reoeipts of hogs 
for the week ending November 29th were 55,089 head. The 
receipts for twenty-eight days in November were 222,120 
against 117,975 for the corresponding month in 1661, show 
ing an increase of 102,523. The hogs received this season 
are said to bo much lighter than the average weights of last 
year and the packers think the falling off in weight this 
year as compared with last season will bo equal to ten per 
cent. The natural yield of lard will also be less than last 
year. It is generally believed, that while tire number of hogg 
packed in tire city will be larger than ever before, the aggre¬ 
gate hog crop of the West will not be found to be larger than 
last year. This belief is based upon the representations of 
men who have visited the principal hog raising sections of the 
country.—0. D. li. 


To Test the Quality of Wool. 

A Texas paper says:— Take a lock of wool 
from the sheep's back and place it upon an inch 
rule. If you can count from thirty to thirty-three 
of the spirals or folds in the space of an inch, it 
equals in quality the finest Electoral or Saxony 
wool grown. Of course, when tfie number of spirals 
to the inch dituiuishes, the quality of the wool be¬ 
comes relatively interior. Many tests have been 
tried, but this is considered the simplest and best. 
Cotdtvokl wool and 6ome other inferior wools do not 
measure nine spirals to the inch. With this test 
every farmer has in his possession a knowledge 
which will enable him to form a correct judgment of 
the quality ot all kinds of wool. There are some 
coarse wools which experienced wool growers do 
not rank as wool, but as hair, on account of the 
hardness and straightness of the fibre. 


The Sorghum Crop op 1862.—Though lire figures seem too 
large to bo correct, it is printed that statisticians conversant 
with tiie progress of tire Sorghum culture, and qualified to 
judge pretty correetly of the past season's product, estimate 
the aggregate of cane syrup at 40 000,000 gallons, and the area 
cultivated at 250,000 acre*. In 1809, by tbo showing of the 
last census, the product was lens than 8,000,000 gallons. The 
estimated amount for 1S62 is sufficient to supply more than 
hall'the syrup and molasses demand of the United Stales. 
Tiie Sorghum syrup, this fall, is said to bo unusually rich and 
pleasant to the taste, and many farmers throughout the West 
are laying it up by the barrel. 


A Farmer. 


OLD FOGY FARMERS 


Cotton in Illinois. — A Chieago paper denies the truth of 
the statement published by many journals, that the cotton 
crop of Illinois for 1S62 will amount to 20,000 bales, and says 
there was considerable difficulty about getting enough seed 
at the proper season, and much of what was planted did not 
germinate, from a variety of causes. There were few in¬ 
stances where many acres were planted togetiier, but on tiie 
contrary, the cultivation of it was confined to “ patches,” for 
homo consumption. It estimates the quantity for export at 
about two hundred bales. 


Auvancing Prick of Stock. —According to the American 
Stock Journal the raising of horses and cattle is to pay better 
for some years to come than formerly. It says the demand for 
horses for army aud other purposes is such that the prices paid 
for them are from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent, higher 
than tire same quality of horses sold for one year ago, aDd yet 
they are rising, and will continue to rise so long as the supply 
is inadequate to the demand. Farmers who give their atten¬ 
tion to the raising of good horses will find it a remunerative 
business for the next few years, Cattle for beef, work, and 
milk, though not materially higher than one year ago, must 
advance considerably in price tire year to come, or we much 
mistake the signs of the times. Those who have large stocks, 
or who have the means to produce them, will do well to 
double their efforts, with a certainty of realizing largo profits. 


Personal.—D r. Guo. Dadd, the accomplished Veterinary 
Surgeon and well known Author, is now located in Chicago. 
Perhaps, and probably there is no man in the country better 
qualified to instruct medical students in Veterinary Science, 
than Dr. Dadd; and this fact ought to induce young men in 
the West who attend the medical schools here, to seek to 
profit by his tuition. I do not know whether he receives pu¬ 
pils; for 1 write this without his knowledge. But veteri¬ 
nary skill is of so much importance in the West 1 am led to 
make this recommendation —0. D. B. 


Thb Extra Premiums, offered fur early and efficient efforts 
for obtaining subscribers for our next volume, will be found 
on seventh page of this paper. Agents and others interested 
will please give the list a careful perusal, and decide as the 
propriety of immediate action in the matter. 


“ Sowing Plaster on Clover." —The third line of the arti¬ 
cle under this head, on page 374, should read—“to sow the 
plaster soon after the grain oomes up," instead of “to sow the 
clover,” See .—o. d . b. 
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i.aajftjuio- (JUNVENTION AT OTTAWA. 

]Coneluded from second column >tf preceding page.] 

The memnnal fa based upon fht* following ideas, so 
tar as f could gather ibem from a cursory glance: 

That our material resources are equal to any 
demand thut may he made upon them to supply the 
needs of (he government; that we lmye the enter¬ 
prise and skill necessary to make them available to 
the government; that tv reliable circulating medium 
Ot iimlorm value in all parts of the country, in 
n orb ihe entire people shall be alike interested, 
and in winch they Fhal) have confidence, is neees- 
sarr: that the present banking system does not fur- 
nt>ti tt; Iriat tin* people have no interest, or confi¬ 
dence in the present circulating medium: that it is 
only a source n| disappointment, loss and oppres¬ 
sion and a clog upon the prosperity of the indus¬ 
trial interests of the country; that it,'is dearly the 
rightful prerogative of the national government to 
furnish this medium to the people; that the pxer- 
eise of this power !>v State® conveys the idea of 
separate, independent nationalities, and thus tends 
to weaken the bond of Federal union, /Win - The 
rate or amount of interest paid on the public debt 
is more important to (he present generation than 
the amount of iht* principal: for they will have to 
lie taxed lor the payment of (ho interest, while the 
principal may possibly be left to future generations, 
when prosperity will have probably been restored, 
population increased, and the basis of taxation 
extended. The present high rate (6 to 7 3-10 per 
cent ) offered on the government securities is there¬ 
fore hignly objectionable. But the still greater 
objection fo thf> of* 11)680 high rates by the 

government is, that it will advance the rates on all 
business transactions and permanent enterprises, 
and thereby retard the development of our nntural 
resources, without which we cannot be self-sustain¬ 
ing WH independent as a nation. That the taxa¬ 
tion i.o which w« must necessarily submit, will prove 
a severe ordeal for our democratic institutions; 
hence the importance of rendering the burthen ns 
nirbl.as possible. That, there is neither necessity 
nor justice in paving (he interest on government 


In our last we gave a portion of an interesting 
paper presented by J. A. Warper, of Cincinnati, 
at the last meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, on Orchard Culture in the West. Our for¬ 
mer extracts were confined to the treatment of trees 
the first five or six years after planling. and we 
now give a section on the after culture of orchard 
trees: 

When the orohard has acquired a sufficient growth, 
and assumes its condition of maturity and fruit¬ 
bearing, it no longer so imperatively requires to be 
cultivated, and is somewhat better if let alone; 
having been laid down to clover, or clover and 
orchard grass, it should be made use of as a hog- 
walk. No other stock should ever be permitted to 
set hoof upon the soil appropriated to the orchard. 
The swine alone should be allowed to pasture it, 
and to consume the fallen fruit, thus destroying 
immense numbers of insects, they will keep these 
pests in check. They will distribute their drop¬ 
pings over the surface, and they may even be 
allowed to root in the soil, to some extent, wiih their 
snouts. Should weeds make their appearance, they 
may be mowed and left upon the ground, or thrown 
about the trees as a mulch; bur, with the close 
planting that is now generally recommended, and 
sometimes practiced, and with the low-headed trees 
that arc so very much preferred by all who have had 
an opportunity of observing their advantages, there 
is really little space left for any crop among the 
trees, except grass, and this will scarcely grow 
beneath them, in the thick shade of their depend¬ 
ing boughs. 

Shall an old orchard ever be plowed? is a ques¬ 
tion often asked by those who have neglected their 
trees, or who have fallen heirs to orchards of the 
old style, with tall trunks, aud long naked branches, 
furnished only with a brush of decrepit spray at 
their extremities, while their roots are starved 
beneath an old sod that has been tramped and pas¬ 
tured for years. Under these circumstances, the 
trees producing an excess of blossoms and fruit, 
having ceased, to make any thrifty wood growth, 
may need a thorough cultivation, as well asasevere 
pruning, to invite a reproduction of healthy wood 
and lbliago. The damage that ensues from break¬ 
ing the roots is then more than over-balanced, by 
the renewed vigor that ensues. A thorough prun- 


Gather the water cresses when fully grown; lay 
them in a cool, dry place for two hours. Beat the 
whites of live eggs an hour; pour them over the 
cresses and flavor to taste, This recipe is excellent, 
and I flatter myself is also original. 

A Friend op the Rural. 

Oak Forest, 1S02, 

Dear Rural Cresses: —Having noticed an 
inquiry in your valuable paper about preparing 
water cresses for the (aide, l give my method, (a- 
an answer is solicited,) which is simply to serve 
them up with salt aud vinegar, (/as lettuce is pre¬ 
pared.) or as any one fancies. 

Seasoning Sausage Meat. — I will give you 
a recipe for seasoning sausage meat, as the time 
is approaching when such iuformation will not be 
out of place. To 50 pounds of meat add 5 oz. ol 
pepper, 2 cz. of sage, and 1 pint of salt. This, 1 
think, is a good recipe. Ct w . <: 

Hendon, N. Y., 1862. 


Cakes and Cookies.— Having been benefited by 
your Domestic Economy, I must contribute my 
mite for the benefit of others. The following 
recipes I know to be good: 

Snow Cake.— Two cups sugar, 1 cup of butter, 1 
cup milk, 3 cups flour. Add the whites of 8 eggs 
beaten to a froth; 2 teaspoons cream tartar rubbed 
in the flour; I teaspoon soda dissolved in the milk. 

Sponge Cake.— 12 eggs, 1 pound granulated sugar 
and the weight, of 6 eggs Lu dour. Add the flour last. 

Cookies.— Two cups of sugar; 8 of a cup of butter; 
3 eggs; 3 tablespoons milk, in which dissolve 4 tea 
spoon soda. Mix soli, as possible, and roll sugar on 
the top before cutting out. p_ r. 


farmer should have a good garden, well laid out 
for convenience in working, and so treated that 
it will produce the choicest of vegetables aud fruits 
in abundance. There is no good reason why 
tanners should be deprived of the luxuries which 
they can obtain so cheaply. More than once have 
we seen farmers carrying homo from some village 
or city market a few heads of cauliflower or celery, 
while we were satisfied they had land enough, and 
had wasted time enough during the season, to have 
grown an abundant supply. Not only farmers, but 
residents of villages and those who live in the 
suburbs ot cities, should, in all cases where possible, 
grow summer vegetables and small fruits, both as a 
matter ot economy and recreation. It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure, we receive and answer inquiries 
similar to the above. 

The most effectual way of mellowing the soil to a 
good depth is with the spade, and this method is 
called trenching. It is also about as economical as 
any plan for small lots, and where teams and plows 
would have to be hired; but the farmer with the 
common and subsoil plow may loosen the ground a 
good depth at a much less cost. The first work in 
the preparation of the garden, is to secure good 
drainage. This should never be neglected. After 
this is secured aud the proper drains are laid, deep 
tillage and liberal manuring is all the preparation 
the soil needs lo fit it to produce the largest possible 
crops of superior vegetables. The farmer Fhould 
arrange bis grounds so far as possible to admit the 
use of horse labor, and therefore should never mix 
small fruits, vegetables, Ac., together, as is some¬ 
times admissable in village gardens. 

Three l'eet, is a very good depth for drains—a 
little deeper is not objectionable; and from one rod 
to twenty-five feet is far enough apart Shelter is 
always advantageous, and well repays for the time 
and soil. 

We have several plans on hand for farm and vil¬ 
lage gardens, and will give one of each in our col¬ 
umns. The one now presented for a farm garden 
is simple and convenient, and may be kept in 
order with very little labor. This is the great 
point for the farmer’s grounds. Mowing three times 


pears, plums, cherries, &c., should have sufficient 
room to fully develop themselves. These should 
uot be less than 25 feet apart and if more, the trees 
will be much better able to produce a large and 
thrifty crop of fruit Some of the fruit growers of 
I he Vest have found that orchards when planted 
closer succeed better, as they are more protected 
from the wind. Experience must be the guide in 
this matter. F is the barn-yard, around which are 
placed the cattle and wagon sheds, with barn, car¬ 
riage house, stable, &c. K K, lane to barn-yard and 
plowed lands. 

In order to adapt this plan as near as possible to 
the purposes and use of the farmer, convenience 
was the primary object. By entering the carriage 
road at B, the dwelling is reached by the shortest 
possible route, and should the person so entering 
desire to return without approaching the stables, 
ample space is afforded at either corner of the 
dwelling for turning a carriage. If all the open 
space between the dwelling and the stables be well 
graveled, it will afford an ample yard for turning 
teams aronnd, ami if a gate is made connecting the 
barn-yard with the lane, K, they can pass to and 
from the barn to the street, without, going near the 
dwelling, which is a very great desideratum; for 
nothing creates a greater litter, or looks more 
slovenly than to see teams passing the dwelling 


wtitine to accept, end have m*vpr received anvthing 
better (ban the plighted frith of the nation in the 
shape of Treasury notes for their services That 
the government should issue one kind of money, 
which should he made legally equal to coin in all 
domestic transactions. That there should he no 
preferred class or interest. The services of the 
laborer or soldier should be esteemed tut important 
and valuable to the government as the interest, on 
accumulated labor or capital, particularly a® the 
fictitious capital furnished hy the hanks. That, 
"tve the people the Ipgal currency, with the privi¬ 
lege of determining Jot themselves the amount of 
circulation nece^arv, and they will take care of 
themselves, sustain the credit of the government 
and mnintHin the integrity ol the Union. That if is 
sid'er to intrust the currency and finances ot the 
country irt the hands and under the direction of 
practical business men, than to allow a few inter¬ 
ested hankers, financiers, and Utopian economists 
to control and regulate them. 

The substance of lh“ prayer of the petitioners is- 
That Congress will authorize and direct the Treas¬ 
ury Department to issue coupon bonds, having thirty 
years to rum of the denomination of one thousand 
dollars and live hundred dollars, each hearing an 
interest of three per cent., and to t ff.-v these bonds 
m the market from time to time as the wants of tho 
" reasury may require ; and. if they are not taken 
at par, tlmn authorize and direct the issue of leeal 
tender Treasury notes, without interest, mndele. 
gaily equal to com in all domestic transactions, in 
denominations to meet all of the wants of the huri- 
ness interests, receivable for all government duties 
(duties on imports included.) and convertible at the 
option of the government info a stock bearing three 
per cent., payable in lawful money of the Unifpil 
States, When a greater amount is put in circulation 
than can nrohnbly tie used in legitimate >>usin—<« jfr 
will be exchanged for stocks, or thev will be taken 
at par. When thi« point Is reached, the amount 'pen 
out should be retained in circulation. This will rive 
to the country a currency of equal value in all parts 
of the Union and of uniform volume at, all times, 
relieving the business interests from the losses caused 
by the disturbances in trade produced by hank pan¬ 
ics, brought about by expansions and contractions of 
the ourrencr or measures of value, which has hereto¬ 
fore proved a bane to all healthy prosperity. This will 
give to the whole people the right of determining 
the amount of currency necessary to transact tho 


To Mend Crockery Ware.— One of the strong¬ 
est cements and easiest applied for this purpose is 
lime and the white of an egg. To use it, take a 
sufficient quantity of the egg to mend one article at 
a time, shave off a quantity of lime, and mix thor¬ 
oughly. Apply quickly to the edges and place 
firmly together, when it will very soon become set 
aud strong. You will mix but a small quantity al 
once, as it hardens very soon so it cannot be used. 
Culciued Plaster of Paris would answer the same 
purpose. 


Boiling Potatoes.— Tnere are many ways of 
boiling potatoes, but only one best way, and this is 
the formula:—Let each mess be of equal size. Let 
the water boil belore putting the potatoes in 
When done, pour off the water and scatter in three 
or four tablespoonfuls of salt, cover tho pot with a 
coarse cloth, and return it to the fire for a short time. 
In five minutes take out and Ferve. Watery pota¬ 
toes are made mealy by this process. 


fmlinttiumt gtoto 


FHUIT GROWER’S SOC’5T OF U. CANADA 


Ens. Rural Nbiv-Yoriier:—W e had a very pleasant meet¬ 
ing of the Fruit Grower’s Society of Upper Canada, in Toronto 
on the 10th inst., and I wish you could have been with us. As 
we wore not favored in this way, however, I send you two 
apples that .ve had on exhibition -the large green specimen 
was shown for a Swaar, by a member of our Society, but a 
number thought it was too large and too much ribbed for that 
variety, I had the genuine Swaar on exhibition, very different 
in appearance, and we agreed to s>nfl the apple in question 
to you fora correct name; aud also a red apple; it looks 
something like the red Canada, but that variety is much larger 
lighter red, and matures four weeks earlier. 

Norval, 0. W., Nov.. 1862. Jakes Jou.xstor. 

We shall certainly embrace the first opportunity for attend 
ing the interesting meetings of this Society. Indeed bad we 
known of the last session in time, we Ihink we should have 
been present at tho last meeting. Wo will suggest that our 
Canada triends do not give sufficient pubticity to the notices 
of their meetings. A friend of yours, and aL-o of the writer 


Chapped Hands. —The following is said to he a 
sui© recipe for the cure of chapped hands:—Dis¬ 
solve three cents’ worth of clarified beeswax in 
tinoe cents worth ot pure sweet oil, by heating over 
a moderate fire. Apply at night before retiring. If 


ItrcE Custard,—B oil three table-spoonfuls of 
rice flour in a pint of milk. Wheu cold add three 
eggs, two ounces of butter, and a tea-spoonful es¬ 
sence of vanilla; sweeten to taste. 


SRortiniltuort AtUmtisrmnits 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I have just becu 
reading an article on American gardeners and gar¬ 
dens in Vol. 11, No. 24, of the Rural, a part of 
which interests me much, f have recently com¬ 
menced on a small farm upon which is no orchard, 
garden, or fruit of any kind excepting wild berries! 
I have set apart half an acre convenient to the house 
for a fruit and vegetable garden, and want to 
get some instruction concerning the best way to 
make this plot of ground into such a garden as you 
describe—one which “will produce all the fruits 
and vegetables that an ordinary family will con¬ 
sume with plenty of space for flowers.” 

The soil of this halt acre seems to be a desirable 
combination of clay aud sand, and I think will prove 
well adapted to garden purposes when properly 
prepared. It needs to be underdrained, and this I 
propose to do immediately, making the drains from 
three to four feet deep. Will this depth be about 
right? What distance apart should the drains be 
put? Will 25 feet be too close? To what depth 
should the soil be enriched, and what means shall I 
use to deepen the soil? Some writers recommend 
trenching by hand to the depth of three feet. This 
would be a costly operation to start with, but per¬ 
haps it would it would pay. I will leave it to your 
decision. 

The next question is the laying out of the garden. 
Shall it be a mixed fruit and vegetable garden, or is 
it best to have the two departments separate? There 
is a very nice plan of a mixed rmrrinn ; n 


Lv Door Gardkxjno -One of the prettiest ways of having 
(towers in rooms is perhaps the fashion of little Imaging has 
kets. In (lower stands and on tables, and even in window 
boxes, it is often difficult to arrange climbers nicely ; they 
either require height in the way of trellises, which we find it 
hard to give, or they droop down in an ungraceful fashion 
To the use of hanging baskets neither of these things happen 
The climbers may if they like twine up the wires or cord or 
they may still more prettily droop down round the basket 
One of the prettiest things for this U the little Campanula, its 
bright blue flowers trail down neatly and yet. closely into a 
lovely carpet, and if in the midst wo place a pretty fern, its 
fronds wave over and make quite a pretty center. ( was told 
tho other day that the Adiantum cuneaturu, one of the very 
loveliest sorts of Maiden Hair, did well for such a purpose 
and this would be, I think, the prettiest kind to try; although 
it is a stove fern, it has been kept for years in a room window, 
and, in fact, it seems one of the most eary of it* class to man¬ 
age. 

The wild pink geranium is another delightful and very aro¬ 
matic bosket plant, aud the little blue lobelia; and the beauti 
ful Torenia Asiatica are also amongst those which droop down 
gracefully and show their beautiful blue flowers. 

In arranging these baskets the grand thing, I think, is to 
give enough dunnage. I always put broken charcoal covered 
with a thin layer of moss, adding afterwards the soil that the 
plants require, and the charcoal occupying a space of perhaps 
two inches, a little water generally collects there. Any one 
used to watering these baskets soon comes to know by weight 
if they are dry or wet, and if by any chance one morning the 
soil should seem still moist, the daily watering ought to be 
then omitted. 

Common black hair-pins are excellent pegs to use for fast 
enhlg down the runners of creeping tilings, when we want 
not to show a quantity of sticks, and for tying up window 
plants the narrow dark green ribbon often used for book 
markers is the best and neatest substitute for bass when a thin 
strip of it is uot found suitable. I have often tried tying up 
plants with worsted, but that holds water too much and is dso 
untidy looking, and threads of netting silk, though invaluable 
for trainers (on which the plants twine lliemselvos.) are too 
apt to cut the stems to be safe for tying— Gard. Chr wick. 


acre; barn-yard, stables, cattle sheds, &c., 35-100 of 
an acre. 

The object kept in view while tnakiog this design, 
was to combine economy and convenience with the 
ornamental, so that neither should be sacrificed to 
the other, and at the same time place it in such a 
form before the readers of the Rural, that any one 
desirous of adopting it, might, by a little variation, 
use it for a place of much larger extent, or even one 
of smaller dimensions, as circumstances or taste 
might dictate. Thus, if we wish to adopt it for a 
small place, we have only to apply a scale of 75 
feet to an inch, instead of the 150 feet, its present 
value, and that will reduce the area to a tritie over 
an acre. If we wish to apply the same plan to a 
much larger place, we can increase the scale to S00 
feet to an inch, or double its present value, which 
will ghe an areu of a trifle over 16 acres. And so 
on, in a greater or less proportion, as circumstances 
may require. For all ordinary sized farms, the plan 
as shown above, will be found the most convenient 
that can be adopted. 

The part marked A on the plan, represents the 
public highway, 66 feet wide, with side-walk 3 12 
feet wide, with a row of trees planted on either side 
of the road. B B, the carriage road to dwelling. 
Those parts marked with a o are portions of the 
ornamental ground, tho ground work of which 
should be beautiful turf. The black dots represent 
ornamental trees and Bhruba of various kinds, aud 
the small patches of flower beds. D, the dwelling 
house, which may be of almost any shape, if the 
base is made to conform to the plan. I, grass ova] 
—on which flowering shrubs are planted—for the 
convenience of turning carriages. E, laundry 
ground, which may be concealed by an evergreen 
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Pausota Barter!, Hook.—A greenhouse plant; growing 
two feet high; with pink flowers; appearing in summer; in¬ 
creased by division of the roots; groivu in light rich soil. 
An almost stomless herbaceous plant, with large leaves spring¬ 
ing from the root, one to two feet long, attenuated at the apex, 
resembling most some of the cannas. The peduncle is short 
and terminal, erect, bearing a dense raceme of pale purplish 
flowers, tt was one of the discoveries of the Niger expedi¬ 
tion, and plants have flowered at Kew .—Hot. Mag. 


I'RUIT Received. —We have received from several friends 
collections of fruits, See., for name, Sic., which we will notice 
next week. 





the country in the darkest hours of her adversity, to 
administer her affairs. We needed a “night to 
bring out the stars.” All will yet be well. 

Let us, theD, lay aside these gloomy forebodings, 
and 

“Let this be our motto, in God is our trust.” 

And ere many puls shall rise and set, we shall once 
more assume the dignified position of the First Na¬ 
tion of the Globe. America can emphatically be 
called the Land of Liberty. It can be truly said of 
the bondsman, “touch but our soil, your shackles 
fall.” The sun in his diurnal round will cease to be 
hold the cankering, corroding fetters of the African 
upon our domains. The moon, in her nightly wan¬ 
derings. will cease to shed her pale light upon the 
hovel of an American Slave. Those bloody stripes 
upon the back of that oppressed African will be 
only monuments of what has been, to be no more; 
and our Flag, with its complement of stars, under 
which our fathers fought, bled and conquered, will 
proudly wave from every dome throughout the land. 
It will float majestically upon every breeze, and be 
borne in triumph upon every sea. That flag which 
has sent joy to thousands of the oppressed members 
of the human tamiiy, will send joy to the hearts of 
millions yet unborn. At her sceptre proud and 
haughty nations will yet be made to bow the sup¬ 
pliant knee; at the sight of her banners tyranny in 
its foulest form will yet “ be made to tremble.” She 
will lie the beacon light by whose aid scores of 
other nations will leave (he dark sea of oppression 
and anchor in the broad haven of Universal Liberty . 

Ramson, N. Y., Nov., 18*52. N E. P. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


IMfes’ I 


What fond associations cliDg to old school books, 
with their worn-out covers and dog-eared leaves. 
How diligently you studied them, from the green- 
covered primer with its a, b, c's, through the 
mathematics and sciences, the ologies and lan¬ 
guages. You remember the rosy-lipped glris and 
happy boys who used to be in your classes; some 
who studied, and some who didn't care; some who 
have earned for Ihemselves honored names, and 
some who now regret those wasted hours, and many 
who have gone through the Valley of Death to their 
rest in the grave. 

Here is the Speller you studied so diligently to 
get above the “big boys” in the class; and the 
Reader, on whose fly-leaf is written your name with 
that of the black-eyed boy who eat opposite, and 
threw kisses to you when (he teacher was looking 
another way. His book was always ready for the 
teacher; for then be could look over with you, and 
smuggle rosy-cheeked apples from his pocket to 
yours. Here is the old Atlas, above whose maps of 
red and green you have beat so often with the 
sweet, brown-haired girl yon loved so well, and 
who was laid to rest last summer beneath the 
church-yard sod. Here is the little Testament you 
used in the chapel exercises, when the morning 
hymns and prayers went up to Heaven. 

Then you left the old brown school house on the 
hill for statelier halls of learning and deeper 
searches after knowledge. Ever reudy to aid you 
was a loving cousin who went forth at, his country’s 
call one year ago. and over whose grave the sods are 
green where a southern river is winding toward the 
Fea. The grave professors on whom you played 
such pranks, t he kind precept reus who lectured you 
deservedly sometimes, and the gay young friends, 
are widely scattered now. All over the old books 
you find their penciled names. How you long 
again to clasp their soft, warm hands, and look into 
the eyes that with yours have so often glanced over 
these pages! But those hours are gone forever; 
you cannot meet the friends, and all you have left 
are the dusty old books and the memories. e. 

Bom*', N. Y, l 862. 


THE ONLY WAY TO HEAVEN 


MBS. LOFTY AND I, 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

IE MAIDEN’S PRAYEE GRANTED 
A rbytlimical expresssion of the music so entitled. 


“The road to Heaven is the royal road of the Cross.”. 

Thom. Ktmpis. 

Wk may spread our couch with roses, * 

And sloop through the Summer day; 

But the soul that in sloth reposes, 

Is not. in the narrow way. 

If we follow the chart that is given, 

We never need be at a loss; 

For the only way to heaven 
Is the roj al way of the cross. 

To one who is reared in splendor, 

The cross is a heavy toad; 

And the feet that are soft and tender 
Will shrink from the thorny road. 

But the chains of the soul must be riven, 

And wealth must be held as dross, 

For the only way to heaven 
Is tlio royal way of the cross. 

We say we will walk to-morrow 
The path we refuse to day; 

And still, with our lukewarm sorrow, 

We shrink from the narrow way. 

What heeded the chosen eleven 
How the fortunes of life may toss, 

As they followed their Master to Heaven 
By the royal way of the cross f 


Mr3. Lofty keeps a carriage, 

So do I; 

She has dapple grays to draw it. 
None have I; 

She's no prouder with her coachman 
Than am I, 

With my blue eyed laughing baby, 
Trundling by. 

I hide bis face lest she should see 
The cherub boy and envy me. 


BY AMANDA T. JO.YES 


Criest thou tor aid so soon f 
Ere the full red heart of noon 
Throbs out the day's completeness : 
While seas of amber light 
Flow through Heaven's crystal Light, 
To swell life’s dawning sweetness ? 
Thou child of loveliest June, 

Crie6t thou for aid so soon. 

Why steals tliy gushing prayer 
Through the soft wave* of air, 

In silver-voiced emotion 5 
Like some wild cry' for rest, 

Poured from a siren's breast, 

Beneath tin? troubled ocean 
Unweighcd by grief or care. 

What need hast thou of prayer ? 

“Some deeper life to prove, 

To feci some larger love 
That by its holy burning 
Kindles tlic immorial powers:”— 

Ah I dost thou tire of flowers? 

Is thy pure spirit yearning 
Life’s wildest strife to prove, 

To waste thine heart in love ? 

Yet pause I thy beauty 's crown— 
Child, oanst thou fling it down ; 

Drop the glad ly re of pleasure ; 

The cross of grief sustain, 

Drink the dark draught of pain, 

In overflowing measure, 

And, kneeling meekly down, 

Accept care’s thorny crown ? 

“ All, all! let prayer prevail, 

Though life’s bright fount should fail 
Though heart-strings may be riven: 

On the fleet wings of love, 

The soul shall soar above, 

Even to the gates of Heaven. 

Let all earth’s blessings t ail, 

If this wild prayer prevail!” 

Arise 1 receive the boon I 
Like a fair red rose at noon, 

Shall bloom thy life's completeness; 
And while day's waning light 
Fades out in sorrow’s night, 

Live thou within its sweetness : 

Then sink in death’s pule swoon : 
Heaven has no holier boon. 

Black Rock, N. Y., 1802. 


Her fine husband has white fingers, 

Mine has not; 

He could give his bride a palace— 

Mine a cot; 

Ilers comes home beneath the starlight— 
Ne’er enresshe; 

Mine comes in the purple twilight, 
Kisses me, 

And prays that he who turns life's sands 
Will hold his loved ones in his hands. 


Mrs. Lofty has her jewels, 

So have I; 

She wears hers upon her bosom — 

Inside I; 

She will leave her’s at death's portal, 
By-and-by ; 

I shall bear my treasure with me 
When I die ; 

For I have love and she lias gold— 

She counts her wealth—mine can’t be told. 


[Translated ior the Rural from the French of Fenelon.] 

THE BIBLE. 


The Scriptures surpass in simplicity, vividness 
and grandeur, all the writings of Rome and of 
Greece. Never lias Homer himself approached the 
sublimity of Moses in his Bongs, especially the last, 
which the children of the Israelites were to learn by 
heart Never has ode, Greek or Latin, been able to 
attain the bight of the Psalms; for instance that 
beginning, “The G on of gods, the Lord, has spoken, 
and He has called the earth,'' exceeds human im¬ 
agination. Never has Homer, or any other poet, 
equaled Isaiah painling the majesty of Gon ill 
whose eyes “The Kingdoms are as a grain of dust; 
(he Universe as a tent, which is spread to-day and 
folded 1o-niorrow.” Now the prophet has all the 
sweetness and delicacy of the eclogue, in his smil¬ 
ing pictures of peace; now he rises to leave all below 
him. 

AVfaat is there in profane antiquity to be compared 
with the tender Jeremiah, bewailing the woes of 
his people; or with Nahum, seeing afar in the spirit, 
proud Nineveh fall under the efforts of a countless 
army ? We seem to see the host, to hear the clang 
of arms and of chariots; all is sketched in that strik¬ 
ing manner which seizes the imagination; he 
leaves Homer far behind. Then read Daniel de¬ 
nouncing against Belshazzar (be vengeance of God 
ready to burst upon him, and seek in the most sub¬ 
lime originals of antiquity anything to be compared 
with it. Resides all is sustained in the Scriptures; 
every part keeps its own character, the history, the 
detail of the laws, the descriptions, the glowing 
passages, the mysteries, the moral discourses; final¬ 
ly, there is as much difference between the profane 
poets and the prophets, as there is between the true 
enthusiasm und the false. The former, truly in¬ 
spired, strikingly express something divine; the 
latter. Struggling to rise beyond themselves, always 
exhibit human weakness. Philo. 

Canlington, Ohio, 18C2. 


She has those who love her—station, 
None have I; 

But I’ve one true heart beside me— 
Glad am I ; 

I’d not change it for a kingdom, 

No, not I; 

Ooil will weigh it in his balance, 
By-and-by, 

And the difference define 

’Twixt Mrs. Lofty’s wealth and mine. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 
OUR COUNTRY. 


A WOMAN WHO NEVER GOSSIPS, 


Oh, no, I never gossip! I have enough to do to 
take care of my own business, without talking about 
the affairs of others, Mrs. Smith. 

Why, there’s Mrs, Crocker, she deals in scandal 
by the wholesale. It does seem to me as though 
that woman’s tongue must bo almost worn out; but, 
no, there's no danger of that. If everybody was 
like me, there wouldn’t be much trouble in the 
world. Oh, no, i never gossip! 

But did you know that Miss Elliott had got a new 
silk, Ml'S. Smith? You didn't? Well, she has; it’s 
a real brocade; I saw it myself; and 1 do say il’s a 
shame for her to ho so extravagant. I mean to give 
her a piece of iny mind, Mrs Smith. You believe 
her uncle gave it, to her? Well, 1 don’t care if he 
did. Why it’s only two months since her father 
failed; and now to see her dash out in this style, it's 
a burning shame. I suppose she thinks she's going 
io caiob yuuug lawyer Jones; but 1 think she'll find 
herself mistaken. He’s got more sense than to be 
caught by her, if she has got a brocade silk dress. 

And there’s the upstart, dress-maker, Kate Manly, 
setting her cap for the doctor’s son. The imperti¬ 
nence of some people is perfectly astonishing. I 
don't think she's any better than she ought to be, 
for my own part, I never did like her, with her 
mild, soft, look, when anybody’s about. My word 
for it. she can look cross enough when there ain’t. 

Then she says she is only seventeen! Goodness 
knows she's as old as my Arabella Lucre!in; and 
she’s— well, I won’t say how old, but she’s more 
than seventeen, and J ain't ashamed to say so, either; 
but L think Dr. May’s son will have more discretion 
than lo think of marrying her. Some folks call her 
handsome. Well, 1 don't. She ain't half so good 
looking as my daughter Jane. Thep she does up 
her hair in such fly-away owls! and, if yon believe 
it, Mrs. Smith, she actually had the impudence to 
tell me rim couldn’t make her hair as straight 
as my Maria’s. Impertinence! If she'd let,curling- 
papers and curling-irons alone, I d risk but what, 
her bail- would be straight ns anybody’s. 

But what ilo you think of the minister’s wife, Mrs. 
Smith? You like her? Well, all 1 can say is you’ve 
got a very peculiar taste. Why she’s as proud ns 
Lucifer—been married a whole week, and hasn’t 
been to pee me yet. Yon presume she hasn’t had 
time? 1 don’t see what the minister wanted to go 
out of town to get him a with for, anyway; and 
then above all things, to get that, girlish-looking 
thing! Why didn’t he take one of his parishioners? 
There’s my Arabella Lueretiu would have made 
him a better wife than he’s got now. Ami she’s 
just about the right age for him. Wh *t do you say? 
that Arabella Lueretia is two years older than the 
minister? I should think it was a pity if I didn’t 
know my daughter's age, Mrs. Smith! If some 
folks would mind their own business, as 1 do, I’d 
thank them. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
DISCONTENTED GIRLS. 


Yes, girls, I know you are discontented with your 
common-place lot;—I know you are weary with 
your monotonous life, and you sigh tor a change— 
for anything but this lmm-driim. dronish way of 
living. The same dull, ceaseless, time-worn round 
of duties—the same drudge, drudge, three hundred 
and sixty-five times every year; you are tired of it, 
I know you arc— I read it iu your woe-begoue looks, 
in the peculiar way you have of grumbling about it. 

Like an automaton you pursue yonr daily voca¬ 
tion, with your face drawn long as a petition to Con¬ 
gress, a scowl on your lorehead, and a pout on your 
lips. You are getting blear-eyed and blink-eyed in 
trying to shut out the hateful visions of reality, 
which are ever before you in the shape of domestic 
toil, imaginary dul l cares. Ac., which you perform, 
mechanically, as a certain cast-iron machine “got 
up” expressly to do house-work. Indeed, you pre¬ 
sent an appearance forlorn as a withered mullen 
stalk in a sheep pasture. 

You worry and repine, fret and wish tor things 
innumerable, things Indescribable; in tact, you are 
so given to complaining that, an attempt to satisfy 
you would be as difficult as to remove the North 
Pole from its frigid locality. Yon complain because 
Providence did not assign to you a higher sphere— 
did not to give you a seat in the lap of luxury, and 
strew yonr path with “ thornless rosea”—for you do 
want to be the famous “Mrs. Poynty of the fill],” 
and create a sensation. Truly you are “ born with 
more desires than guineas.” 

Now, have you ever thought ot the solemn reality 
that life is short ? that you have but one life, to live ? 
and “no amount of money, or influence, or fume, 
can pay you for a Hie of unhappiness”—and no 
amount of grumbling and complaining can secure 
to you happiness ? Then away with useless repin- 
ings, and, as labor is the penalty, put shoulder to 
the wheel and go to work, cheerfully take life as it 
comes, uncomplainingly, remembering it is what 
you make It. “ Care is the stuff we are made of 
responsibilities are the trials of life. She who wouId 
Bhrinlt these, the duties of life, would be but a blank 
page in the great book of God’s designs. 

Providence has assigned to you your true sphere, 
whether in palace, hut or hovel—in kitchen, parlor 
or court—and the scriptural injunction, “therewith 
be content,” is meant for you only who arc discon¬ 
tented. Then, girls, receive the admonition, and 
profit thereby. s. i. a 

Clarence, N. Y., 1862. 


stripes; men who have been educated at, her ex¬ 
pense, mou who li ve been pampered at her treas¬ 
ury. men upon whom have been bestowed high and 
repeated national honors, are arrayed In on unholy 
rebellion against this Government —the blackest 
and most wicked rebellion that was ever recorded 
upon the pages of history—and you can say it truly. 
Jt is true that a dark, yea, dreadful cloud bungs over 
tho future destiny of our country It is true that 
some of our ablest statesmen, those in whom wo 
placed the greatest, confidence, look forward to the 
result with fearful anxiety. H is true that repeated 
Rebel victories and Uniou defeats have caused the 
leaders of this rebellious host, ofttimes to be made 
glad, and has sent a chill to the hearts of the lovers 
of this Union. Jt is true that, although millions of 
treasure have been expended, and that the waters 
of the James, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and 
even Washington's own l’otomac have been made 
to blush with loyal blood, although thousands of our 
beloved countrymen, some of the brightest intellects 
of the Rlth century, have filled a soldier’s grave in 
her behalf; yet our condition, as a naliou, is worse 
thau it, was the 19th day ol April, I860. This is all 
too true. 

It would be strange indeed if, with a country so 
extensive as ours,populated with its millionsof am¬ 
bitious inhabitants, we could live century after cen¬ 
tury, in peace and prosperity, without an occasional 
difficulty. All nations have their domestic quarrels, 
and why should we expect to escape? We ought 
not to expect this; these disturbances are the neces¬ 
sary consequences of human imperfection. Rebel¬ 
lions are coeval with the existence of man himself. 
We find that in the Garden of Eden, in that paradise 
where there were no rude defects to mar the beau¬ 
ties of the scene, there was a rebellion; and even in 
Heaven itself, where none but angels in all their 
crystalline purity Fhed their hallowed influences 
around, there, too, was a rebellion. 

We are too apt to give up to despondency. AVe 
too frequently forget that “ There is a just Gun who 
presides over the destinies,” and at whose will 
nations survive or forever perish. That same Being 
who delivered ms from the yoke ot British oppres¬ 
sion and established our national independence, and 
by whose permission we have enjoyed eighty years 
of uninterrupted prosperity, is able to preserve it. 
That same Being who permitted our loved flag to 
wave triumphantly in the breeze of Heaven for 
nearly a whole century, is able to let it wave for 
centuries yet to come. AYhu knows but what the 
same God who gave us our AV’asuinoton ol"7G, has 
concealed, perhaps, in some obscure camp, in the 
dingy work-shop, or in some isolated mountain 
home, a Washington of '02, who, GARiBALDi-like, 
will lead our mighty and patriotic army to speedy 
and triumphant victory? Who knows but what the 
England has, by exhausting their resources 


The body is to die; so much is certain. AVhatlies 
beyond? No one who passes the charmed bound¬ 
ary comes back to tell. The imagination visits the 
realm of shadows—sent out from some window in 
the soul over life’s restless waters, but wings its way 
wearily back, with an olive leaf in its beak as a 
token of emerging life beyond the closely bending ho¬ 
rizon. The great sun comes and goes in the heaven, 
yet breathes no secret of the ethereal wilderness; 
the crescent moon cleaves her nightly passage across 
tho upper deep, but tosses overboard no message, 
and displays no signals. Tho sentinel stars chal¬ 
lenge each other as they walk their nightly rounds, 
but we catch no syllable of their countersign which 
gives passage to the heavenly camp. Between this 
mid the other life is a great, gulf fixed, across which 
neither eye nor foot can travel. The gentle friend, 
whose eyes we closed in their last sleep long years 
ago, died with rapture iu her wonder-stricken eyes, 
a smile of ineffable joy upon her lips, and hands 
folded over a triumphant heart, bather lips were past 
speech, and intimated nothing of the vision that en¬ 
thralled her— J. G. Holland. 


Coming of Sri ritual Impressions.— The coming 
and geiugoMho thoughts of the mind, the myste¬ 
rious maimer in which they sometimes break in 
upon us, fill us with inquiring wonder. But when 
we ascend to the spiritual, how greatly is that won¬ 
der increased: “Often deep spiritual impressions 
couie most unexpectedly. It is night; tho toils of 
ibe day are over, and the mau has retired to rest. 
All is dark, lonely, and silent around him; the 
doors are fastened, and, with conscious security, he 
sinks into repose. But, see! a vision approaches; 
it halts right before bis eyes ; it illumines midnight, 
with its brightness; it breaks the silence with its' 
voice, and delivers a message from the Everlasting. 


Suspicion — One thing you will learn fast enough 
in the world, for it is potent in such teaching, that is, 
to be suspicious. Oh! cast from you forever the 
hateful lesson. Men do not think how much of true 
innocence they are laying down, when they assume a 
clothing wtiu.se texture is guile. Beware of this 
mock protection; for you can hardly use it without 
practicing deceit. I do not ask you to trust always, 
but I would have you think well of men until you 
find them olherwise. AA r hen yon are once deceived, 
either by an acted or a spoken falsehood, trust that 
person no more. I had once laid down to me as 
an axiom by a very dear friend, (and 1 am so sati*- 
tied of the precept’s truth as to make it a rule of my 
life.) that persons rarely suspect others except of 
tbiugs which they are capable of doing themselves. 
Yes! these shadows ot doubting are generally flung 
from some bad realities wilbin. Y ou are looking at 
your own image when you see so much vileness in 
your neighbor’s l'acc. How much natter might uol 
we ourselves become, if we used more largely to 
others that blessed charity which thinkelb no evil! 


Kindness. —A well-meant act of kindness shown 
towards one who is superior in station, however 
trifling in itself, is always felt to be of real value. 
Such tokens are always well received, and tend 
greedy to promote that heartiness of kindly feeling 
whir:, it is so important to maintain between the 
different orders of society. Those in bumble life 
should therefore consider and cultivate this practi¬ 
cal manifestation of good-will towards the more ele¬ 
vated. While, on the other hand, the high in elation 
may do as much, or more good, by the character of 
their personal acts of benevolence, as by any amount 
of alms-giving. The feelings, the tastes, the circum¬ 
stances, the position of our humbler brethren 
should be respected in every work that is under¬ 
taken for their benefit.— Tlev. F. W. Naylor. 


The World or Flowers. —If it were for me to 
direct how little boys and girls should be led to 
think of the wisdom and goodness and power of God, 
I think I should say, make them acquainted with the 
world of flowers. Let them be. taught, even while 
little children, to fell the common names of flowers. 
Let them have little spots of ground or boxes of dirt 
in which to plant flowers and take care of them. 
Let them gather wild flowers oil the hills, in the 
valleys, over the meadows, iu the woods, and along 
the brook. When old enough, give them a cheap 
magnifying glass, and let them see the exquisite del¬ 
icacy of form and structure and tints, and Hie de¬ 
pendence of each part, upon ihe other, and all upon 
the soil and the shower and the sun, and so trace 
the whole to the wisdom aud benevolence of nim 
who formed and produces them all. 


What a symbol is this of a spiritual thought! It 
olten comes into the chamber of a mans soul at 
night on his bed, breaks his slumbers, and stakes 
his spirit to its center. Nothing can exclude it—no 
walla, gates, bolts, nor locks can shut out a thought, 
lie who made the mind knows its every avenue, 
and can reach it wherever aud however he pleases.” 


A Clear Conscience.— IIow bravely a man can 
walk the earth, bear the heaviest burdens, perform 
the severest duties, and look all men pquare in the 
face, if he only bears in his breast a clear conscience, 
void of offence towards God or man. There is uo 
spring, no spur, no inspiration like this. To feel 
that we have omitted no task, and left no obligation 
unfilled, this fills the heart with satisfaction, and the 
soul with strength. 


crisis in 

and crippling their means, compelled them to non¬ 
intervention ia our affairs? IVho knows but wbat 
the civil war in Italy has been the rneanH of direct¬ 
ing the attention of the European powers thither- 
waul, thereby allowing us time to settle our affairs 
in our own way? These things are all unknown to 
us; they remaiu in His hidden and impenetrable 
future. But this we do know, that our Government 
needed an entire revolution. The condition ul our 
army was exceedingly bad; our navy had dwindled 
down to a few poor crafts, scarcely able to keep 
their time-worn sails floating in the breeze; our Ex¬ 
ecutive, Legislative, and Judicial officers had be¬ 
come too corrupt longer to conceal their traitorous 
intentions from the public eye. We needed men 
whose souls had been tried and who would Btand by 


American Hopefulness.— One of the American 
characteristics which most surprised the good-na- 
tnred Mr. Trollope, in his recent journey through 
this country, is the imperturbable good humor and 
and hopefulness of the people. lie meets frequently 
people who arc ruined by the calamities ot the war. 
They never weep, or wring their hands, or tear their 
hair. One man, from whom the secessionists of Mis¬ 
souri had taken cattle and crops, and ull the fruit of 
the labor of years, merely remarked, in a quiet way, 
while he picked his teeth with a bowie knife, “ Yes, 
they have been kinder rough with me.” That was 
all; he had nothing else to say. Mr. Trollope thinks 
a genuine American never complains and never 
despairs. AVhatever happens iu the external world, 
says Mr. T., “the man is always there.” 


Happiness, —Now let me tell you a secret worth 
knowing. This looking forward for enjoyment 
don’t pay. From what I know ot it.. 1 would as 
soon chase butterflies for a living, or bottle up moon¬ 
shine for cloudy nights. Thu only true way tu be 
happy is to take drops of happiness as God gives 
them to ua every day of our lives. The boy must 
learn to be happy while he is plodding over his les¬ 
son; the apprentice while be is learning his trade; 
the merchant while he is making his fortune. If he 
fails to learn this art, he will be sure to miss the 
enjoyment, when he gains what he sighs for. 


Religion. —Religion is not the doing ot certain 
acts, or the avoiding of certain sins, or the exhibi¬ 
tion of certain feelings, or the offering Of certain 
prayers; it goes far beyond these. All these may 
exist, aud yet there be no religion. As the marble 
statue is not the living muD, so the most perfect 
routiue of duty is nothing without life from the 
indwelling Spirit. Without the latter, there may be 
a religious machine, but not a religious man. 


Heart-Words. — An old writer has truthfully 
remarked, tbai we may say what we please, if we 
speak through tears. Tender tones prevent severe 
truths from offending. Hence, when we are most 
tender at heart, our words are most powerful. 
Hence one great reason why our words have so 
much more power during a revival than at other 
times. Our hearts are more tender then than they 
usually are—we feel more, and it is easy for the im¬ 
penitent to see and feel that our hearts are interested 
in their behalf. They feel that our words are not 
mere lip-words, but heart-words. 


The saint is greater than the Bage, and dis- 
cipleship to Jesus is the pinnacle of human 
dignity. 


The hands of the usurer are often as red as those 
ol the midnight assassin. 
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is to be furnished willi five thousand pack mules to 
carry our baggage while wo devote our attentiou to 
routing him from bis mountain haunts. The motto 
is “ uo quarter to him not- any of his accursed min¬ 
ions.” 

The weather is very mild and pleasant—much 
like early Sept, in New York. As I have before in¬ 
timated, tho season has been remarkably dry. Hun¬ 
dreds of the springs which have heretofore furnished 
plenty of water are now dry. The Cumberland is 
lower than ever known before. Crops of all kinds 
are just about a failure, and bow the people of 
Southern Kentucky and Tennessee are to live until 
another crop can be grown is more than i can tell. 
Uncle Sam's teams must live, and as long as an ear 
of corn remains in tho country our foraging trains 
will get it. Should this prove acceptable to you, you 
may hear from me again. If. F. Court, 

Co. E., 71th Keg't. JU. Vol’s. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
LEAF FROM A TEACHER’S DIARY. 


ECONOMY VERSUS MEANNESS 


The rapid and extended use of petroleum has no 
parallel in the history of manufactures or com¬ 
merce, It is but three years (Aug., 1859,) since 
petroleum was first obtained in any notable quanti¬ 
ties in the valley of Oil Creek, Fa ; and yet in that 
short period its employment for artificial illumina¬ 
tion has spread over all parts of tho civilized world 
nnd the distant islands of the sea. The obtaining of 
it from the oil wells, the refining of it, the carrying of 
it to market and the export of it abroad, combine to 
form a new manufacturing and commercial business 
for America, of great extent, which is the source of 
no small amount of wealth. Its rapid growth is 
proven by the fact that in the first nine months of 1861 
the exports of it amounted to only 308,940 gallons, 
while in the same time in the current year they 
amounted to 0,204.819 gallons,— an increase of 
no less than 5,925,879 gallons. From the first of 
Jauuary last up to the 7th of this month, there was 
exported from the three ports of Boston. New York and 
Philadelphia. 7,887,708 gallons, valued at $2,040,750. 
Australia, China, New Zealand, and the West In¬ 
dies, have received cargoes, but tbe greatest quan¬ 
tity went to Europe, and no less than 4,101,437 
gallons to Great Britain. 

In a circular recently issued by A. Macrae, the 
great oil broker in Liverpool, it, is stated that from 
the first of January up to the 18th of October last 
there were received at Liverpool, of crude and 
refined petroleum, 200,000 casks, valued at $3,000,- 
000; this includes Pennsylvania and Canada petro¬ 
leum. Crude American is now selling at Liverpool 
for $100 per tun; it was selling in May last for only 
$40 per tun. Benzine (the lightest refined oil) is in 
large demand. There is also a great demand tor the 
heavy lubricating American petroleum. This cir¬ 
cular says:— “Tbe oil exported from America and 
Canada in 1SG2 (the. first of its European introduc¬ 
tion) exceeded in value £1.000.000. Yet, cue tithe 
of its dissemination is not effected; Britain bus 
manipulated pretty freely, so have France and the 
German States, but so clamorous are they for more 
that tbe export, extension cannot be made sufficiently 
general. Spain, Portugal, Italy and Russia have 

Sci. Amer. 


I looked into the eyes of one of my scholars 
to-day. and saw plainly there the stamp of consump¬ 
tion. She is one of the best students in the whole 
school. I looked at her; then 1 turned away, for 1 
felt so sad I could not see her without feeling a 
dimness come over my eyea The tears would 
gather there. I feel them now. She looked up to 
me so sweetly, she was so kind, that her soul seemed 
full of goodness; yet she must soon die. flow hard 
it seems to me, but she appears as cbeevf'ul as ever. 

I notice she listens very attentively when I am talk¬ 
ing to inv Physiology class about consumption. She 
must know how frail she is; yet no thought of death 
ever appears to shade her brow. Blessed girl! I 
wish all could thus live, all enjoy the gift so kindly 
bestowed by the Great Father. 

That one look of this morning has followed me all 
day. I cannot rid myself of if. This is only one 
of my daily observations, llow honestly scholars 
look up to a teacher for advice and instruction. 
Teachers, we have a holy office. Do wo pray 
enough? I fear not. I have thus mused on the 
day, led io it no doubt by that one look, which, I 
hope, may lead me to think more of what I might 
do with these gems of immortality. .See their 
soul-thought in every word, every action; manly 
strength in tbe embryo yet nobility there, although 
it may often be encased within the brawny,mus¬ 
cles and rough exterior of the honest farmer 
boy. He enjoys the life-power. He lives, and 
it does me good to see him full of life. J 
wish I could give him more time to play. Here, 
too, is womanly grace growing into purity of charac¬ 
ter, marking out holy aims in life. They do not 
even know these things themselves. There they 
are, and time shall reveal them, making them bloom 
into beauteous forms hereafter. 

Thus i think of my pupils to-day; thus I am 
glad that I can look into their faces, feeling thankful 
in granting unto them, from my scanty storq, that 
which 1 hope may make them better. Not nil my 
thoughts are so pleasant. There are the careless, 
listless, lazy boys, always trying to show out (heir 
nature iu some funny action; still I like them. I 
attribute this fun to an extra amount of vitality 
which they must work off, somehow, or be misera¬ 
ble. They do not mean to be bad; they can hardly 
help having these good limes of fun and mischief 
From among these boys will grow up men to take 
the various stations in life. How we shall he dis¬ 
appointed iu them. Some ot these wild fellows will 
fill the chairs of state, some will herald the ever¬ 
lasting Gospel to other nations. 

But I cannot tell all my thoughts to-day. I only 
wish all of them could be as hopeful, that I might 
always thus feel tho grandeur ol my toiling, weari¬ 
some, yet truly great vocation. The twilight has 
faded away amid the crimson leaves in the west, and 
all is hushed. May I see many days like this when 
I may rejoice in feeling better and purer from the 
soul-power gained in the blessed intercourse with 
my scholars. I am almost wearied, yet I feel it not, 
all is so pleasant and cheerful. Darkness has come. 
My eyes cannot follow the pen. It is night. 

Seville Acaflcniy, Medina Co., Ohio, 1862. Iopas. 


“Old stingy bools. - ’—“Meaner than dirt”—“Greedy 
Jaw?,”—“ Swallow your berries whole,” shouted 
half a dozen sharp voices oil the street, one day last 
week. My window was open, but my blinds were 
closed: and I will assure you that I took good care 
not to open them, tor when there is any quarreling 
going on I had much rather be behind than before 
the scene. I am not a coward, however; and, 
though I am rather given to peeping through the 
blinds, yet, when justice requires it. I am not afraid 
to fling them wide open, and thrust myself betwixt 
a set ol fighting boys or teasing girls. In this pres¬ 
ent case I pulled the wire ot my Venetian blind, 
and took sight of the seat of war. 

The sharp voices and sharper words seemed to be 
fired off by half a dozen stout, brown faced boys, of 
ten years or more, who were bristling agaiuet a tall, 
pale-faced lad, of about ihe same age. who held a 
covered basket tighily in his arms. The six urchins 
were evidently try iug to get the cover of the bucket 
off. “ Take away your hands,” the tall lad kept 
saying. But the more he said “ hands off,” the more 
the hands were on. And most villanous looking 
hands they were too, brown, streaked, scratched, 
with black finger nails, and looked altogether as 
though they had not been washed for a twelve- 
month. 

“Old stingy boots,"— 1 “Meaner than dirt,” “Greedy 
Jaws - ’ came through the blinds again. The boy 
held on to the bucket, but never were six wolves 
more determined. You would have knocked them 
all down, would you? No—you wouldn't have 
done any such thing. Yon would have risked the 
tearing of your jacket, and a good pounding beside. 
Most, likely you would have called out lustily tor 
help, and so have saved your berries. But very 
few of you, l am sure, would have done what my 
little hero did. When he found that words were of 
no avail, he set his bucket down in the middle of the 
street, took oft' his cover, and then stood back with 
folded arms to see the berries go. 

And O, boyp, how they did go! However, I have 
seen just such greedy sights before; for, though 
there may be an end to your capacities, it does seem 
as if there was no end tu your appetites. 

Down to the bottom they came in 


Glorious flag ! thy folds shall shelter 
Alt that tread this hallowed shore, 

Till '‘suns shall rise and set” no longer, 
And “till time shall be no more.” 
Shout, ye people-let the echoes 
Ring far over laud and sea— 

For thr.Jlog that ne'er was conquered. 

For the banner of tho free I 


APPEAL OF WOMEN TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Eight thousand signatures have been appended 
to the following appeal from the women ot the loyal 
States to the President, praying for the removal of 
incompetent army officers: 

“ To the President of the United Stales: —We, the 
undersigned, women of ihe United States, who 
have freely given our brothers, sons, and husbands 
to fight for the country in this deadly struggle, and 
who will seek every opportunity to aid, cheer, and 
uphold them to the end—seeing our army, the linwer 
and hope of the land, exposed to needless danger 
and sufferings—do hereby ask of you, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, that you, us chief ruler of this nation, see to it 
that the strength which is needed against the enemy 
be not wasted by a foe within—and that 
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LETTER FROM TENNESSEE. 


lie nor wasieu oy a io« wiuuu—and that you cause 
all negligent Jucompetent, drunken, or knavish men 
who in the first hurry of election obiained for them¬ 
selves weighty charges and posts of responsibility, 
to be at once sought out and dismissed — and that 
you give our precious soldiers in keepiug to the 
most honest, tho most capable, tbe most faithful, 
trusty, and zealous officers, both civil and military, 
that can Vie found within our land. 

“So that we. waiting at home that issue which 
Ihe God of battles alone ran give, need feel fbr our 
soldiers uo evils, but those inseparable from war— 
need fear no inefficient or unlrnsfy quartermasters, 
no careless, ignorant, or drunken officers, no unskil¬ 
ful. unfeeling, or drunken surgeons. 

“ We believe that a just severity to such offenders 
would greatly increase the efficiency of our army, 
and would strengthen the hands of Government by 
securing the confidence of (he people. 

“It would bo welcome to all those officers and 
officials who are now working faithfully. It would 
lie welcome to every one; for though men are prone 
to float on the frail platform of * W hatever is. is right,’ 
they rejoice when some bold hand breaks It in frag¬ 
ments under them. 

“ We have intrusted to you all that we most value 
—we believe that you will care for it tenderly and 
conscientiously — remembering that; of this host, 
when one man suffers many hearts bleed. We suf¬ 
fer willingly, but we look to you. our chosen ruler, 

Mint flii nnl ailO’.ir in min " 


yet to receive it in the crude form. 


WELLINGTON’S STRATEGY, 


a twinkling. 

Only one more handful; and, like the guzzlers that 
they were, a regular scramble they were having for 
that. “Now you may eat the bucket,” called out 
the pale lad. And here comes the cream of the 
story. Tim, the saddler over Ihe way, had been 
watching them as well as 1; and whilst they were 
all struggling for the last berry, with their heads all 
in a lmoch, out he ran with a stout cane. Whiz, 
whack, bang—over their heads, over their cars, over 
their backs. Never a swarm uf iiies started quicker 
than those six little miscreants, who ran howling 
down the street. 

“ But why didn’t you interfere before? some boy 
or girl asks. “I wouldn’t iiave looked on so calmly.” 
“So calmly! Was 1 calm? Why boys, my blood 
fairly boiled. I called, l screamed, I hallooed. 
And what do you think they said? “Pooh, don’t, 
mind her. she’s only a womati.” “ Only a woman.” 
Won’t they make tender, dear, little men when they 
grow up? Don’t, respect me the less for this, I pray 
you, for I assure you that, for these six young boors, 
twenty well bred, handsome lads will lift their caps 
to rno. on the street, aud as many bright-eyed, little 
girls delight to make me bouquets. 

I opened the blind, and called the lad to me. It 
was none of my business, but 1 could not help ask¬ 
ing him what he had picked the berries for. He 
blushed, stammered, and then said, quickly, “To 
carry to Jim Laugly, ma’am." I knew Jim Langly 
— 1 have carried berries and oranges to him 
myself. Ue is very lond of them. He is no relation 


want of water. We were now approaching one of 
the finest springs in the State, where good water 
was abundant, and if we could be kept from that, 
our only course would be to fallback! Hence the 
battle of Perryville, of which I suppose you have 
been fully informed. Since this battle it has been 
one continuous march through heat, and dust almost 
unendurable, keeping just near enough to the ene¬ 
my t.n avoid hurting him, and thus allowing him to 
escape. I have conversed with many of the prison¬ 
ers, and they all scout the idea of soldiers expecting 
to fight Bhaog under Buell. They told me that at 
three different times our forces were on three sides 
of Ibem, and the only way they got out was by 
marching night and day. Buell wasremoved from 
this command in good time. It is generally thought 
that a longer delay would have proved disastrous. 
Much Is expected ot Rokecrans. The army will 
follow him into the field full of confidence. He is a 
lighting man, and his command is composed of men 
who enlisted lor no olher purpose than to put down 1 
this rebellion in the shortest and safest manuer. 

In traveling through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
one cannot fail to notice how generally it is the case 
that the “ upper-ten-dom ” favor secession, while Ihe 
poorer class universally hail tho approach of the 
Union Army with unfeigned joy. 


entirely changed. But the difficulty was tn delay 
the attack of the French until the change could be 
effected. This the “Iron Duke” accomplished in 
person, in thefollowiug manner:—Dotting his cocked 
hat and waving it in the air. he rode furiously to the 
head of a regiment, as if about to order a charge. 
Thereupon arose a tremendous cheer from the men, 
which was taken up by corps after corps, until it 
reverberated along the whole extent of Ficton’s 
line. As the roar died away, Wellington was beard 
to remark, mu singly, as if addressing himself— 
“Soult is a skillful but cautious commander, and 
will not attack in force until be has ascertained the 
meaning of t hese cheers. This will give time for the 
sixth dim ion to come up, and we shall beat him.” 
It turned out is he anticipated. Soult. naturally 
enough. : opposed these tremendous shouts an¬ 
nounced the arrival of large re-enforcements, and 
did not attack until too late. Ilad he struck at the 
light, moment, he would have won an easy victory; 
as it was, he met with a bloody repulse. This was 
strategy. Not the strategy of books, but the strat¬ 
egy of genius, engendered and executed in the 
same moment. 


THE WAR’S PROGRESS 


Department of tho South. 

It will be remembered that we made brief men¬ 
tion concerning an inland movement of the Federal 
troops under command of Maj.-Gen. Foster, with 
the double intention of performing a reconnoissance 
Id force, and capturing three rebel regiments which 
were stationed in Washington county. The latter 
portion of tho programme failed owing to the con¬ 
dition of the roads which wore much broken up by 
long continued and heavy rains. The following 
official report bus been received at the War Depart¬ 
ment: 

IIeauqcap.thrs Dhpart.me.nt, North Carolina, > 
Newbhr.v, November 11th, 1862. 5 

General — 1 have (he honor lr> report that agree¬ 
ably to my letter of the 30th ult.. informing you of 
mv intention to make an expedition through the 
eastern counties of ibis State, I left ibis post on the 
21st, ami have just arrived here on my return. 
Though hu original plan tor the capture of the 
three regiments foraging in tboi section, was in¬ 
tended, the condition of Ihe roads, frustrated 
us. The expedition, however, will be of great ser¬ 
vice to our cause in this department. 

The First Brigade, under Ool. Armory, with artil¬ 
lery and cavalry, and wagon trains, were marched 
from this point across the country to Washington. 
The balance of my forces were embarked on trans¬ 
ports, aud lauded at Washington, were they were 
joined by Col. Armory’s command. On Sunday, 3d, 
all the forces, including artillery, left Washington, 
under my command, tor Williamson. The. same 
evening we encountered the enemy, posted in a 
strong position, at. Little- Creek. 1 immediately or¬ 
dered Col Stevenson, commanding second brigade, 
who was iu advance, to haste in driving (hem Irom 
the opposite side of the creek and push on at once. 
The engagement lasted an hour, when the enemy 
were driven from their rifle pits by the effective fire 
ot BelzerV Rhode Island Battery, and retired to 
Paul’s Mills, where they made another stand in a 
field work Belzer’s battery and (wo batteries of 
the third New York artillery were immediately or¬ 
dered into position, and al'ler a spirited engagement 
succeeded In driving the enemy across the bridge, 
which they burnt. 

That night, while the pioneers built a bridge the 
forces bivouaeed on the field, and proceeded next 
morning to Williamson, where we arrived about 
noon. We started t hence after a short, rest, in pur¬ 
suit of (he enemy, bivouacing about five miles from 
that place. On the following day we reached and 
occupied Rainbow fortifications three miles below 
Hamilton, aud then pushed forward to the latter 
place. There we expected to find some iron boats, 
said to bo making, but discovered nothing of the 
kind. 

On the 6t.h. we left Hamilton in pursuit of the 
enemy towards Tarboro’ and encamped the same 
night within ten miles of that, place. It. was my in¬ 
structions to pursue the enemy to Tarboro’, but the 
exhausted condition of iny men, nu-st of whom had 
been sfeb during the last two months and had not 
•yet recovered iheir strength, and the provisions be¬ 
ing entirely exhausted so that I bail to subsist men 
by foraging, as well as the fact (hut the enemy were 
being largely reinforced by rail, changed my plans, 
and on the following morning..7th, I countermarched 
the column, reaching Hamilton (Jie same night, 
where we remained till the next morning, when 
we marched for Williamson, in the midst of a se¬ 
vere storm, where we remained a day to rest. At 
daylight, on tbo mb, we glutted for Plymouth, 
where we arrived at night.. The following day the 
troops were all re-embarked at Newberu. 

During (he engagement at Rawi’s Mills aud Ham¬ 
ilton, we captured live prisoners, who were paroled 
at Williamson. Our loss is six killed and eight 
wounded. 

Tne expedition was instrumental in saving 
Plymouth Irom destruction and capture, as I found 
upon my arrival there that the enemy was lying 
near, besides being engaged in foraging and re¬ 
constructing the bridge over the creek three miles 
outside ot (be town, for the transportation of artil¬ 
lery to the opposite bank. 1 also learn from in¬ 
formation gathered on ihe spot, that an immediate 
attack was to have been made upon the place, but 
for my advance, and the danger of capturing, when 
they teat a hasty reireat. 

1 recommend (hat Col. Stevenson for efficient, ser¬ 
vice in this march and at Little Creek >nd K iwi’s 
mill, as well as previously at the bailie ot Roan¬ 
oke and Newbern, be promoted to Brigadier Gene¬ 
ral, to dale from November 3d, 1862. 

I have the honor, Ac,, J. G. Foster, 

Major-General Commanding. 


tageously combined with bodily labor. Even iu the 
case of grown-up persons, some intervals of leisure 
are necessary to keep the mind in a healthful and 
vigorous stale. It is when thus relieved Irom the 
state of tension belonging to actual study that boys 
and girls, as well as men and women, acquire tbe 
habit of thought aud reflection, and of forming their 
own conclusions, independently of what they are 
taught and the authority of others. In younger per¬ 
sons, it Is not the mind only that suffers from too 
large a demand being made on it, for the purposes 
of study. Relaxation and cheerful occupation are 
essential to the proper development of the corporeal 
structure and faculties; and the want of them ope¬ 
rates like au uuvvholesome atmosphere, or defective 
nourishment, iu producing the lasting evils of defec¬ 
tive health and a stunted growth, with all the sec¬ 
ondary evils Io which they lead.” 


Where slaves are 
tho most plentiful, rebels are the most, common. In 
all cases where I have had an opportunity to talk 
with Ihe slaves of rebel masters, they have been in¬ 
structed that it is our intention lo take their master’s 
houses and lands from them, and work the negroes 
for our own benefit. They pretend to believe this, 
and talk secesh “right smart” when uuy of tho mas¬ 
ter’s family are in hearing; but when with us alone 
they assure us that they are only abiding their lime. 
They are fully aware of the significance of the 
President’s proclamation. Hundreds of them are 
now leaving their families behind and following our 
army in the capacity of servants, cooks, ifco. Many 
of them are making and saving money, which is so 
different from their former experience that some of 
them hardly know how to contain themselves. 
When opportunity oilers they speculate on a small 
scale iu bread, potatoes, meal, apples, pies, &o. 
They are generally strictly honest, but quite pe¬ 
nurious. 

The general aspect of this country is desolute 
enough. Much valuable propurly has been burned 
—houses, bridges, fences, and anything which could 
bo made available, has been appropriated by either 
army. Prices are ruinously high/- A pair of line 
boots are worth sixteen to twenty dollars; calico 
one dollar per yard, and finer goods in proportion; 
potatoes, $3,50 to $4 per bushel; apples, $3 per 
bush.; butter $1 per pound, and coffee ditto; sugar, 
50 cents; molasses, $4 per gallon, ami many other 
things proportionately high. 

Nashville, in good times, numbers about 45,000 
people. It is finely located and surrounded by a 
desirable farming country. Tbe State House stands 
on the highest grounds in the city, and commands 
one of the finest prospects I ever saw. The fine sus¬ 
pension bridge which spanned the Cumberland was 
destroyed by the rebels last spring—the river now 
being crossed by a pontoon bridge. The railroad 
bridge, which was burned at the same time, has 
been rebuilt. The. cars on the Nashville ,t. Louis¬ 
ville Railroad now come to Mitcbelsvillo—distant 3G 
miles. A bridge and tunnel which were destroyed 
have yet to be rebuilt before we are in direct rail 
communication wiLh Louisville. It is expected this 
will be doue In ten days. Until within a week, not 
a Northern paper has been received in this town for 
five mouths. This morning the news boys are sell¬ 
ing Chicago papers of the 14th insf. 

The railroad is strongly guarded on account ol 
John Morgan’s guerrilla band which still infests 
the country. This man is a perfect terror to this 
whole country. Ue Is one of the most cunning and 
desperate men iu tho rebel service. 1 could relate 
instances of almost unheard of barbarity as commit¬ 
ted by him. Of late his transactions are mostly con¬ 
fined to cutting off our trains and destroying rail¬ 
roads and telegraphs. The mountainous character 
of this region affords him facilities for refuge and 
security. I am told this morning that this Division 


PiiOTOGRArns by Steam.— The application of 
steam to photographs is a new American invention. 
Mr. Charles Fontayne, of Cincinnati, has perfected 
a machine for printing photographs from the 
negative, at the rate ol from two Ihmisand live hun¬ 
dred to twelve thousand impressions an hour, ac¬ 
cording to their size. This opens a field to photogra¬ 
phy hitherto impracticable, in consequence of the 
time and expense of printing as ordinarily prac¬ 
tised. The illustrations for a hook, having all the 
perfection of a photograph, may be turned out, by the 
use of this machine, with a rapidity wholly un¬ 
dreamed of, either in plate printing or lithography. 
The expense of engraving may bo dispensed with, 
and the negative come direct, from artists’ hands, 
drawn upou a prepared glass, from which, in the 
course of a few hours, the plates for a large edition 
may be printed, each one a perfect duplicate of the 
original drawing. 


Unconscious Influence.— The very handling of 
the nursery is significant, and the potuiauce, the 
passion, tho gentleness, the tranquillity iudicaled by 
it, are. all re-produced in the child. His soul is a 
purely receptive nature, and that for a considerable 
period, without choice or selection. A little farther 
on, he begins voluntarily to copy even thing he 
sees. Voice, manner, gait, everything which the 
eye sees, the mimic instinct delights to act over. 
And thus we have a whole generation of future men 
receiving from us their very beginnings, aud the 
deepest impulses of their life and immortality. 
They watch us every moment, in tho family, before 
the hearth, and at the (aide: and when we are mean¬ 
ing them no good or evil, when we are conscious of 
exerting no influence over them, they are drawing 
from us impressions and moulds of habit, which, if 
wreng, no heavenly discipline can wholly remove; 
or, if light, no bad associations utterly dissipate, 
Now. it may be doubted, 1 think, whether, in all 
the active influence of our lives, we do as much to 
shape the destiny of our lellow-men, as we do in 
this single article ot unconscious influence over 
children,— Bnshnell. 


Discoveries in Ancient Africa. — The Afri- 
cain, of Constantin (Algeria,) states that the exca¬ 
vations now being made on the site of the ancient 
Numidian town of Tiddis. on the banks of the Rum- 
mel, have brought to light several inscriptions which 
prove that place to have been still inhabited under 
the Byzantine Empire. A great number of silos or 
corn-pits, lined with masonry, have also been dis¬ 
covered, showing that this modo of preserving corn 
was then employed in cities, though it has long been 
supposed that it was introduced by the Arabs. On 
the plain of El-IIeri, not far from this ancient city, 
stands the mausoleum of the Senator Lollius, the 
friend of Marcus Aurelius, from which it is inferred 
that even the highest functionaries of Rome per¬ 
sonally superintended the cultivation of their ostates 
in Africa. 


Literary Exhaustion. —Frequently we meet 
with a writer who achieves one remarkable book, 
and whatever other books be writes are compara¬ 
tive failures—echoes of tho same thought, repeti¬ 
tions of the same creations. The reason of that 
stint, of invention is obvious: the author has em¬ 
bodied certain ideas long meditated; and if his 
book be really great, all the best of those ideas are 
poured into it. In the interval between that book 
and the next, he has not paused to ponder new 
studies and gather from them new ideas, and tho 
succeeding books comprise but the leavings of the 
old ideas. A man of genius is inexhaustible ouly in 
proportion as be is always ronouri.shiug his genius. 
Both in mind and body, where nourishment ceases 
vitality fails.— Bulwer. 


Great Advance in tub Price of Coal Oil.— 
Three months ago coal oil was selling in New York 
for 32 cents per gallon; it is now selling at one dol- 
lur per gallon by Lhu cargo. Benzine, which was a 
drug in the market at 84 cents per gallon about the 
time when coal oil was selling at 32 cents, is now 
worth about the same as coal oil. Auy person who 
will invent a coal oil lamp which will give a greater 
light with less consumption of material than the 
kind now in use will be sure to realize a fortune 
from his invenlion, if it is brought out immediately. 
Who will be the lucky man l—Bel. Am. 


The way to be accounted learned is, not to know 
everything, but to be able to marshal up what you 
do know, be it much or little, and tell it. 

Let us live patiently. We should have aspira- 
tiou8, but, till the time for flying comes, let us 
brood contently upon our nests. 

Men of genius s? r inert in so¬ 
ciety; as the blazi ,:u- or, ■ descendsto 

earth, is only a stone. 

Little differences keep ir ;;.e commerce of 
friendship betwee i l destroy it 

between fools. 

Most men are angr er at lum ' bo reprehends 
their faults than im wl; has the occasion 
of them. 

An ungrateful .uuu is ji; stly .v r ad as the com¬ 
mon injurer of a ;ose who neo istance. 


Rice in Hawaii.— One and half pounds of South 
Carolina rice seed, sent to Hawaii in 1860, were 
planted there Aug. 11th; their produce, harvested 
December 29th, was forty pounds. Before the end 
of November, 1SG1,3 800 pounds had been gathered, 
of the second crop; and it was estimated that by the 
end of August, 18G2, more than a million pounds 
would have been harvested, all from that one and a 
half pounds. 


A Good Hint. — Send your little child to bed 
happy. Whatever cares press, give it a warm good¬ 
night kiss 03 it goes lo its pillow- The memory of 
this, in ihe stormy years which fate may have in 
store tor the little one, will be like Bethlehem’s star 
to the bewildered shepherds. 








■ 



The Army in Virginia. 

That portion of the Federal force engaged im¬ 
mediately before Fredericksburg have been kept 
very quiet during the week. In several other divis¬ 
ions of the army there have been skirmishes of some 
magnitude, but no engagement of any importance. 
The special correspondent of the N. Y. Times sends 
forward the following, dated Fairfax Court llouse, 
30th: 

General Stahl eturned this evening from the re- 
connoisance in force commenced on Thursday night 
last. After driving in White's pickets at Ashby’s 
Gap on Friday, the command returned to Middle- 
burg. and there encamped for the night. On Satur¬ 
day it proceeded to Berryville, via Snicker's Gap. 
The enemy, White’s battalion, was first met at the 
Snicker’s Gap Ford ol the Shenandoah River. A 
portion of the advance detachment, commanded by 
Col. Wyndhum, of the First New Jersey, opened fire 
and crossed tho river, when the rebels, after firing a 
few volleys, fled in confusion to their camp, one and 
a quarter miles distaul, closely pursued by Colone' 
Wyndham’s command. The camp was taken en 
tirely by surprise, and White’s loree, almost without 
firing a shot, lied in confusion. Horses, prisoners, 
three flags, cattle, ambulances, guns, pistols, sabres 
tents, <fcc., were captured. 

The reserve force, commanded by Col. De Conola, 
then advanced upon Berryville, which was occu¬ 
pied by White's battalion, the Eighth, Seventh and 
Twelfth Virginia Cavalry, and accompanied by 
Major Knox, charged through the principal street 
driving the enemy before them. A force of the 
enemy then came from a cross-road, and charged 
Major Knox returned to the attack; at the same 
moment Capt. Heintz, of Gen. Stahl’s staff, charged 
upon the same force. The rebels, who had expected 
to have an easy victory, fled in utter dismay. 

In this affair we had one man killed, and eight or 
ten wounded, and one—Lieut. Ilallel, of the Ninth 
New York—missing. The principal force of the 
rebels, commanded by Gen. Jones, fell back on 
Winchester, aud were pursued by the Ninth New 
York Cavalry to within four miles of that place. 

Major-General Kigel reports the result of the fore¬ 
going skirmishes as lollows: 

Chaktiu.y, Nov. 30—7 P. M 
Brigadier-General Stahl has iust returned, lie 
attacked the enemy at Snicker's Ferry and followed 
them with 300 cavalry into ihe camps on the other 
side of the river, and near Berryville. Our men 
charged splendidly whenever they met the enemy. 
White’s cavalry was driven in all directions, and 
nearly all their officers captured and Ihe colors 
taken. White himself fled, aud bid himself in a 
house in Berryville. 

The 3d, 7th and 12th Virginia cavalry were 
also attacked and routed. Forty of them with 
horses were taken prisoners, and 50 killed and 
wounded, and two colors taken. One wagon load 
of pistols and carbines was picked up on the road 
thrown away by the flying enemy. Highly horses 
and cattle were also brought in. Our loss was 
about fifteen. 

Stahl says the officers and men behaved excel¬ 
lently, and used only their swoihIh and no fire-arms. 
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lie also reports that there is a brigade under Jones, 
at, Winchester, but that Jackson's rn.iin force was at 
Newmarket last Wednesday, as reported previously. 

F. Siuki,, M.ij.-GeiJ. Com. 

A successful scout was made by the 2d Virginia 
cavalry, under Col. J. C. Baxter, in the vicinity of 
Lewisburg. The troops left Camp i’latt, ten miles 
from Charlestown, on the 24th ult. From that time 
they marched 210 miles in 70 hours, passing over in 
the route four spurs of the Gauley Mountains. Part 
of the march was through a pelting snow storm. 
Col. Baxter came up wjth the enemy in the vicinity 
of Frankfort, attacked them with vigor, and after a 
short fight defeated them, capturing two commis¬ 
sioned Officers and some privates, 100 horses, be¬ 
tween 200 aud 300 stand of arms, burned the rebel J 
camp and all his equipage, stores and four wagons. 
Col. Baxter did not. lose a man. 

Gen. Geary made another successful reconnois- 
sance from Harper's Ferry on the 2Cth ult., in which 
he destroyed a cloth mill and took possession ol 
some flour belonging to Ihe rebels. 

A telegram from Fredericksburg this, (Tuesday) 
A. M., states that the rebels are working with re¬ 
doubled vigor on their fortifications, and their cav¬ 
alry have of late been very active, and have 
captured a number of our pickets along the lords op 
the river, besides tho two companies of the Third 
Pennsylvania cavalry at Harwood Church, seven 
miles from Falmouth, on the road to Warrenton- 
Longstreet commands the right, and Hill the left 
of tho rebel forces confronting us. 

Fortress Monrok, Nov. 27.—On Saturday week 
an expedition left Yorktown, consisting of three 
gunboats and COO of the lith Maine. They returned 
on the 26th, after having scouted ten miles beyond 
Mobjoekday. where they destroyed extensive and 
valuable rebel salt works. 

Last Tuesday our pickets near Williamsburg cap¬ 
tured eight, r.-be-ls near Fortress Monroe. A flag of 
truce leaves here early to-morrow morniDg for City 
Point to bring down Union prisoners in charge of 
Capt. Mulford. 


They also took one company of Federal soldiers 
prisoners. 

The weight of military opinion continues favora¬ 
ble to the view that there will be no great battle in 
Middle Tennessee. If there is, it will be between 
Tullaboma and Winchester. Considerable bodies 
of cavalry hover about our front, but since they 
were vigorously driven by Col. Kennett’s command, 
they have been more cautious. A body of 1,800 of 
them, who were at Nollinsvilfo yesterday, returned 
to Murfreesboro last night Breckinridge’s division 
of 6.000, Cheatham's and Wither's of 5,000 each, are 
at Murfreesboro. Buckner’s corps are at and 
around Normandy. Hardee and Polk are posled 
from Tiillahoma to Winchester. Part of Kirby 
Smith’s army has joined Bragg. Gen. Negley 
thinks the enemy is over 60.000 6trong in Middle 
Tennessee. 

Some 400 of Morgan’s cavalry left camp seven 
miles from Lebanon, to attack the Federal b at 
Wood’s Ferry, on the Cumberland, but were shelled 
back with a loss of two men. Morgan is reported 
to have left camp with his whole force (be same 
night to attack the Lebanon «fc Nashville Railroad. 

Union refugees from McMinnville say the eman¬ 
cipation proclamation is genera ly approved by the 
loyalists there. 

On the 27th, Col. Kirk, of the 5th brigade of Col. 
Sabi's division, with two companies of the 3d Ind¬ 
iana cavalry, had a skirmish with rebels near 
Lavergne. Several rebels were killed and wounded 
and three captured. Lieut Hood, of the SOIh Jndi 


aua, and one private were slightly wounded. None 


on our side were killed. The rebels had several 
pieces of artillery. The rebel Gen. Wheeler is 
said to have been wounded. We chased the rebels 
several miles. 

Some Texas Rangers fired on Gen. Sherman's 
pickets on the 27th, when the Rangers were rouied, 
losing one killed and one badly wounded. Our 
loss none. 

Col. Roberts, of the 42d Illinois, captured guer¬ 
rilla Capt. Porter and several of his men on the 
28tb. 

The troops are in fine condition. The weather is 
cold and dry. 

Arkansas. — Gen. llovey’s expedition of 17 
transports, carrying 10 000 men, which left Helena 
some days since, relurned on Friday week. It pro¬ 
ceeded to the mouth of White river, but owing to 
its shallowness, could not go further. Its destina¬ 
tion is said to have been Little Rock. 

Mississippi.—A speech delivered by Gen. Pem¬ 
berton, on taking command of the rebel Gen. Van 
Dorn s army of the South-West, is significant. It is 
published in the papers received lately from New 
Orleans. He begins by telling his soldiers that 
though a Northern man by birth, he has married, 
raised children and owned negroes in the South, and 
will never consent to the social equality ol the white 
and black races. 

“1 am,” says he, “no street scavenger—no Gen. 
Novell.” The General then expatiated on foreign 
interference by Europe. “ We want no interference 
in our private quarrels. We must settle the ques¬ 
tion ourselves, or fail entirely. The moment Eng 
'and interferes, she finds us a united people, and 
she will have to meet the armies of the South as 
well as of the North,” 

The Grenada Appeal, of the 21st, publishes the 
proceedings of the manufacturers’ convention at 
Augusta, Ga., at which, owing to the high prices 
of articles used in manufactures, it was not 
thought advisable to contract with the government 

at fixed prices for more than one month. 

The Appeal learns from several sources that the 
Federals in Western Tennessee and the vicinity of 
Holly Springs have forbidden furmers from sowing 
wheat, declaring that they will not be allowed to 
raise it. The Federate purpose to prohibit the pro¬ 
duction of unything but cotton. 

The to)lowing order has been received by Gen. 
P. J. Holmes: 

KiscUTIvts OrncE, Richmond, Nov. 17.1862. 

Lieut.-Gen. P. ,T. Holmes , Convnvindi nq Trans- 
M)ss. Department :—Inclosed you will find a slip 
trom the Memphis Daily Appeal , of the 3d in t. 
containing an account purporting to be derived 
trmn the Palmyra {Mo.) Courier. t , Federal journal 
of the murder of ten Confederate citizens Of Mis¬ 
souri, by order of Gen. McNieUfthe United States 
army. 

You will c m mu ideate by flap of truce with the 
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Movements in the Went. 

Kentucky.—A dtepatchfrom Columbus, on the 
29th ult., says the grand army of the South are ail 
in motion. Sherman with his forces left Memphis 
on Wednesday. Grant’s army struck their tents at 
dawn yesterday, and marched off on the nolly 
Springs road. Tho army took seven days’ rations, 
only one tent allowed to twenty men, one to officers 
of each company, and sLx wagon.-, to each regiment. 
The rebels are tailing back towards Grenada, tear¬ 
ing up the track. They carried off the rails, and 
burned the bridges as they retired. It is reported 
they are even moving the heavier valuables from 
Jackson, Miss. Prisoners taken confess the utter 
hopelessness of their cause in the West. 

An important order has jus t been issued by Gen. 
Boyle, which is in substance as follows: 

aEADQPJLKTl-RS DlRVItKlr WnSTHll-V KlCXTPCKV, > 
Louisville, Nov. 27, 1862. J 

All commanding officers serving in this District 
are ordered not to permit any negroes or slaves to 
enter their camps, and all officers and privates are 
forbidden to interfere or intermeddle with the slaves 
in any way. 

Tennessee.— The Murfreesboro Banner of the 
25th, states that Joe Johnston will assume com¬ 
mand of Bragg’s army. 

The Banner reports heavy skirmishing at La¬ 
vergne on the 29th. 

The railroad line to Huntsville, Ala., has been 
re-opened. 

Incendiaries have been trying to burn the city of 
Mr uphis. On Sunday night week there were 10 
different fires—Monday night 14—showing conclu¬ 
sively that there is a concerted movement for the 
destruction of the city. Great alarm exists in con¬ 
sequence. 

On Tuesday morning, 250 rebel cavalry took the 
town of Henderson, on the Mobile and Ohio road, 
burning the ’station-bo ise and other property. 


federal officer commanding that Departmei t t.i 
ascertain it ihe facte are ns stated. If they be so 
vou will demand the immediate surrender of Gen! 
McNiel to the Confederate authorities: and it Uiis 
demand is not complied with, you will inform said 
commanding officer that you are ordered to execute 
the first ten United States officers who may fall into 
your bands. Very respectfully yours, 

Jefferson Davis. 

Gen. Blunt, with 5,000 Federate, attacked aud 
routed about 8,000 rebels, under Gen. Marmaduke, 
at Cune Hill, Ark., on the 20th ult., killing 60 and 
driving Ihe balance some twelve miles. Gen. 
Blunt telegraphs that the enemy is badly whipped, 
and will not probably return north of Boston 
Mountains again this winter; and us they have con¬ 
sumed all the Subsistence in the valley of tho Ar¬ 
kansas, they must soon retreat into Texas. 

The following have been received at the War 
Department: 

St. Locus, Nov. 29, 1862. 

To Major-General RaUeck:—Ge n. Blunt, with 
his division, made forced marches and attacked the 
enemy yesterday morning at ^totitUJill. The bat¬ 
tle lusted several hours. The enemy, under Gen 
Marmaduke, began to tall back about !o o’clock, but 
itit,ipitied lighting until rundown. Thf? victory w&g 
complete. Our Joss is not great. The enemy "s loss 
is much greater than ours. Our forces encamped 
on the battle-field. F 

The enemy has retired to Van Buren. 

S. R. Cortis. 

St. Louis, Nov. 29, 1862. 

1° Gen. H. IV. ITalleck: —Gen. Davidson tele¬ 
graphs that a cavalry expedition, under Major 
lorry, to the forks of Mingo and St. Francis, cap¬ 
tured Col. Phelen and ten men of the rebel army. 

& R. Curtis, Major-General. 

Department of the South. 

A dispatch to the Navy Department from Com. 

1 arkor, of the United Stales steamer Cambridge, re¬ 
ports a schooner having been discovered near Mason- 
borough Inlet. He immediately bore down ou her 
and fired a 30-pound Parrot gun, and the schooner 
ran ashore. A boat, and two men were sent to him 
with instructions that as the surf was too high not 
to venture too near; and if they could notreach the 
vessels Bafely, to return. The boat however reached 
the. shore and fired the schooner, which was entirely 
destroyed. Two other boat® were sent to communi¬ 
cate wiih, and, it possible, give relief. At this junc¬ 
ture some 30 men came suddenly upon the party and 
all were taken prisoners. 

During Commander Parker’u absence, while en¬ 
gaged i u destroying the schooner, the Daylight drove 
an English barque on the beach, about one mile 
from the fort, where she became hard and fast 
The dispatch of Lieutenant Commanding Brain, 


dated the 18th, reports, after giving chase to a 
schooner, the parties on her ran her ashore. With a 
few shells those unloading her dispersed. She prov¬ 
ed to be the schooner Halifax wiih no papers on 
board. At this time another acbooner was discov¬ 
ered down the coast. Leaving two boats to get the 
first schooner, Commander Brain started after the 
second, and she was also ran ashore. On boarding 
she proved to be the English schooner Ann Maria, 
of Nassau. No colors or paper* found aboard. 
Getting ns close as possible with the steamer she 
was hauled off.but she bilged in four fathoms of wat¬ 
er. Immediately returning to the first schooner and 
finding her bilged, she was destroyed. These ves¬ 
sels were loaded with salt A few kegs of lard and 
several barrels of flour and sugar were destroyed, 
including 2,0oo bags of salt 
Lieutenant commanding Truxton, of the gunboat 
Cbocura, at Beaufort, N. C., Nov. 12th, says they 
seized an unknown schooner for violating the block¬ 
ade. She was from Wilmington and bound to Nas¬ 
sau. Her Master stated that she left Wilmington 
without papers, flag or name. The death of the 
Collector and the prevalence of yellow fever had 
caused the Custom House to be closed and busi 
nets to be suspended. Eight hundred coscb of yel¬ 
low fever had occurred when he left. The schooner 
was laden with resin, turpentine and ehingles. As 
she sprang a leak and was found to be sinking she 
was set ou fire, when she capsized aud her dmruc- 
lion was completed 

Advices lrom Port Royal give an account of the 
expedition of the colored regiment to Doboy sound. 
The negroes behaved very commendably. The ex¬ 
pedition orought back 200,000 feet of sawed lumber 
Three of the negroes were wounded. It was rumor¬ 
ed Ibat Beauregard pronounced Charleston indefen¬ 
sible and the inhabitants were removing their prop¬ 
erly from the city. 

Newrkrn, N. C., via Fortress Monrok, Nov. 
27.—On Tuesday the Isth ult, sumo 4,000 rebels un¬ 
der command of Brigadier General Murtiu, attempt 
ed to drive In the Federal pickets and take the city 
of Newbern. They advanced on the Trent road 
from Pollocksville, and succeeded in driving the 
pickets a short distance. About 400 rebels then 
marched through the woods 7 miles, capturing two 
companies of the Massachusetts 27th, and or.e com¬ 
pany of the Massachusetts 24th, stationed at Buche 
lot s creek on the railroad. The rebels met with a 
hot reception from the city aud were defeated, fail 
ing back in disorder and retreating in double 
quick. They thought to Lake us by surprise, but 
Col. Kurtz, of the Musa. 23d, Provost Marshal in 
command of the post, was prepared at all points. 
Rebel deserters are quite numerous. Fifteen came 
in on the Kith inst. 

A private letter says it isrumored at Kingston 
that two companies of the 10th North Carolina bat¬ 
talion artillery encountered a large force of the ene¬ 
my ul Con Creek ou the 18th iust., consisting of 
infantry, cuvalry, and artillery. The rebels were in 
rifle pits sheltered from the artillery. After two 
hours lighting they retired from their pits. Our 
loss none, ibat of the enemy not known. 

Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 18th.—The Legislature of 
North Carolina convened on the 17th ult, and Gov¬ 
ernor Vance sent in his mes. age. He takes strong 
gruond for a vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
proposes a reserve force of 10,000 men for the State, 
to lie discharged in the Spring in lime lor their 
(arming operations. ilow lo raise this force he 
leaves to t he Legislature to decide. 

Ihe authorities of Savannah are preparing lo 
move non combatants from the city, preparatory to 
an anticipated attack of the enemy. 


Advices state that a powerful squadron is concen¬ 
trating in Mississippi. Already there are more ves¬ 
sels at New Orleans than any time since its capture. 

A large number of rebel boats have been armed. 
Great activity in military circles preparatory to 
offensive movements. A general inspection of arms 
and men is about to take place. Guerrillas infested 
the river above and below the city. One naval ves¬ 
sel has been fired into and returned the shot, with 
grape and cannister, but thick brush and wood 
enabled the enemy to escape. None but vessels 
fully armed leave the city. 

Butler is about to place overseers on confiscated 
plantations to save cotton and Bugar. 

The new cotton crop is coming in quite freely; 
and the resumption of the publication of the Na¬ 
tional Advocate has been permitted after explana¬ 
tions, no intention to aid the rebels having been 
avowed. 

The Democrat has information that the rebels are 
now at work fortifying Fort Hudson, 160 miles from 
New Orleans. The same engineer who laid out the 
rehel works at Vicksburg has just completed a plan 
of the fortifications at Fort Hudson. Ten or twelve 
guns are now in position, and in a few weeks 
from the present time Fort Hudson will be as strong 
as Vicksburg, and will prove a serious bar to the 
descent of Rear Admiral Farragut’s fleet. 

The rebels are now running Pteamtioats from Fort 
Hudson (o Lake Providence, a distance of more 
than three hundred miles. The rebels are also run¬ 
ning boats on Red River, bringing immense sup¬ 
plies of cattle from Texas, and large quantities of 
salt from the vast salt works on Red River, which 
aro situated about 50 miles from its mouth. It is 
stated that these works produce 10,000 bushels of 
Balt daily, all of which is rapidly sent to the east via 
Vicksburg. The object of the fortifications at Fort 
Hudson is to prevent the Federal forces from 
marching on their salt works, 

There were still some cases of yellow fever at 
Houston, Texas, 3d—but not epidemic. Fever is 
still prevailing at Matagorda, Indianola and Lovaca, 
with deaths therefrom at each. 

On the 3Isi. ult,, as the Dan was towing the Fed¬ 
eral gunboat from the Sabine Pass lo the town, she 
was assailed by a volley from 40 rebels concealed in 
a mill. The United Stales army opened tire on the 
mill and town, destroying the mill, a few residences, 
and firing other buildings. The fire was extin¬ 
guished. 

AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON. 


g^al HUrtory of the Great Rebellion-Harper k 
Bloomington Nuraer.v. Illinois-F K Plmenix Bro *- 

The stone Bee Hits— Jneeph \\ aodrofl'e 
Tree >ee<U \\ anted—Prince k Co 

Books—Snow A- liapgood 

W lute Face Black Spanish F.iwls-L B Silver 


Department of (he Gulf. 


By the arrival of the steamships Cambria and 
Roanoke we have New Orleans dates to the 20th ulL, 
with the following interesting intelligence: 

By an order by Gen. Butler, the property within 
the district recently possessed by our forces under 
Gen. Weitzel, to be known as the Lafourche district, 
is declared sequestered, and all sales or transfers of 
it are forbidden. The district comprises all the ter¬ 
ritory of Louisiana lying west of the Mississippi, 
excepting thrf parishes of I'laquemond and Jeffer¬ 
son. A Commissioner is appointed to take posses¬ 
sion of the District, and tho sugar plantations are to 
worked by them when they are not worked by their 
owners, and negro or white labor may be employed 
at discretion. All property belonging lo disloyal 
persons is to be inventoried and sold for the benefit 
of the Government under the provisions of the Con¬ 
fiscation Act, 

Another order suppresses distilleries and other 
manufactories of strong drink. 

Another one announces that any officer found 
drinking intoxicating liquors in any public place, 
will be recommended to the President for dismissal 
from the service. 

Another one suppresses a newspaper known as 
the National Advocate. us improper for publication. 

Still another prohibits the arrest ol any slave, 
unless the person arresting knows that such slave is 
owned by a ioyul citizen. 

Among the property confiscated as above noted is 
Gen. Bragg's plantation. 

We receive glowing accounts of the Union demon 
stration on the 15th. It consisted of a large pro 
cession of Union Clubs. A grand Union meeting 
was held and presided over by J. A. Rozier, and 
fifty Vice Presidents. Speeches were made by Mr. 
Rozier, Hon. Thos. J. Durant, Doming aud others. 
Resolutions were adopted sustaining the President 
and the Union, and expressing a desire for a speedy 
opening of the Mississippi, and sustaining General 
Butler. 

The Della states that the procession several times 
gave cheers for President Lincoln. 

Military Gov. Shepley has issued a proclamation 
calling upon the loyal electors of the 1st aud 2d 
Congressional districts of Louisiana to choose mem¬ 
bers of Congress, and appointed December 3d as the 
day for holding the election. 

One hundred and twenty-four men of the 8th Ver¬ 
mont, captured September 4th by tho rebels, were 
returned to New Orleans on the 13th. Seven were 
shot by the rebels for having enlisted in New 
Orleans. 

Gen. Butler had seized and closed the Bank of 
New Orleans, for sending $405,000 in specie, within 
sixty days, to the confederate governt; int This 
specie had previously been reported fo ;en. Butler 
as having been'sent away, whir;. , , e . 

A cavalry reconn 'is-anct fr in - zel’s force 
captured two cannot) wit, a ■ r i s of Baton 
Rouge. 

The Delta, of the Pith, f \ ,»o. tw< tin insaction of 
E. Grantherin & Co. w: i ue - , and impli¬ 

cates the French C jl. 

The President has boor , -morialfol to establish 
a United States District C u-. u tv* ,v Orleans. 


There is a prospect that the scheme for the armed 
colonization of Florida will soon be practically 
tested. The General who is to be in command baa 
expressed the opinion that with 10.000 armed colo 
nisfo he can dispense with a very large portion of 
the soldiers originally destined to take part in the 
engagement, so that the execution of the scheme 
will not very materially Interfere with any other 
military movement- Information has been received 
that many thousands have already made application 
to enlist as armed colonists to take part iu this ex¬ 
pedition, and the leader ol the enterprise is only 
awaiting authority from the War Depariment t 
raise the full number indicated as necessary for the 
initiation of this scheme. 

A dispatch says Secretary Seward looks upon the 
proposed mediation of the French Government as 
an act of a friendly power simply to secure an 
interview between the belligerents without preju¬ 
dice to what they may do afterwards; and that to 
prevent a continuance of the war, or exercise the 
least pressure On either party, directly or indirectly, 
is in no manner expressed or hinted at in the docu¬ 
ment 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue having 
heard arguments of counsel in regard to the liabili 
ties to taxation under the revenue luw, of persons 
engaged in the manufacture of clothing, has pre¬ 
pared an tdaborate statement, deciding that clothing 
is a manufacture, subject to taxation at the rate of 
three per cent ad valorem, the value to be returned 
by the manufacturer as estimated by assessors in 
the manner pointed out by the statute. 

Commander Thatcher, of the ship Constellation, 
in a tetter to the Navy Department- dated Spezzia, 
the 3d inst., say s.he had just received ad vices from our 
Consul at Bejrout, that the Sultan’s Firman, for 
the execution of the murderer of Mr. Collie, Amer¬ 
ican missionary, reached Adan while the Constella¬ 
tion was at anchor near that place, and the criminal 
was beheaded amid a vast concourse of people, and 
without any popular outbreak, as had been antici 
paled. The Turkish government behaved with 
great justice and comity toward the United States 
iu this matter. 

The Commissioner has given notice that the tax 
stamps for telegrams are ready for delivery, and the 
senders of messages will be required, on and alter 
Dec. 1st, to place a stump on each telegram, aDd 
cancel it with the date and initials of the writer. 
The telegraph companies throughout tho country 
will require compliance with the law. 

lion. Frank P. Blair, Jr., has resigned his seat in 
the present Congress, in order to take command of 
a brigade at Helena, Ark. 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock, Dec. 1st- Vice- 
President Hamlin was absent, and the Senate was 
called to order by the President pro tern., Senator 
Foote. All the Senators were present except Bay¬ 
ard, Doolittle, Hale, Kennedy, Pearce. Wilmot and 
Wilson. Messrs. Collamer, Grimes and Salisbury 
were appointed a committee to confer with the 
House committeee, and inform the President that 
Congress wus ready to receive any communication. 

The proceedings of the House opened with a 
player from Chaplain Stockton, during which he 
returned thanks for the brightening prospects of 
liberty of the slave, tor our emancipation from a 
system, whicn he said had involved us in so much 
sin, sorrow and shame, and for the renewed Union, 
and greater power, aud greater love, and greater 
joy forever. At the conclusion of the prayer, the 
roll of members was called by States. A quorum 
answered to their names. 

A message was received from the Senate that a 
quorum of that body had assembled and were ready 
to proceed to business. Ou motion of Mr. Wash- 
burne, a similar message was sent to the Senate, 
and at his (Washburrie’s) instance, a committee was 
appointed to act in conjunction with a similar one 
of the Senate, to wait ou the President and inform 
him that both Houses were ready lo receive any 
communication he might have lo make. 

[The Message of the President was reoeived in 
due form, read, and telegraphed to the press. A 
copy has been received, but the mode of transmis¬ 
sion adopted almost necessitates inaccuracies. It is 
very evident that mistakes are quite numerous in 
the present instance, and as we prefer to publish 
correctly, we delay the issue of thi9 important docu¬ 
ment until our next number.] 


$l)c News Conhctiser. 

— The sin all-pox is said to be prevalent in Washington. 

— An election of M;mb«r of Congress has been ordered i n 
Louisiana. 

— Union men, in Middle Tennessee, are arming against 
rehel conscription. 

— The neat draft in Massachusetts will take place on Mon¬ 
day, December 8th. 

— An insurance company against tornadoes has been started 
in Freeport, Illinois. 

— Two steamers took out from New York on Saturday week 
$1,589,409 in specie. 

— Col Charles A. Mulligan, the hero of Lexington, has been 
made a Brigadier General. 

— Over fifty thousand shelter tents were furnished last week 
to the army of Gen Roseerans. 

Hie St. Louis Union state* that Gov. Gamblo of Missouri 
has become an emancipationist 

— There are now nine Major Generals in the army of the 
Union w ho have no commands. 

The drafted men In the camp at Harrisburg, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, It Is said desert by hundreds. 

— The Democrats can Jed Hartford, Norwalk and New Ha¬ 
ven, Conn., at the Charter Election. 

Ihe paper mills of the State of Maine are forced to stop 
manufacturing for the want of tags. 

— The steamship Arte), jn»t in from Aspinwall, brought 
nearly a million of dollars in specie. 

They ship about 40.000 bushels of potatoes, worth about 
$20,000, from Bangor, Me,, every week. 

— Gen Pope, it is said, has been ordered to St. Louis from 
St. Paul; probably to relieve Gen. Curtis. 

— A deficiency of $17,000 lias been discovered in the ac¬ 
counts of the treasurer of Providence. R. I. 

A London letter of the 24th ult. vavs, by Cliristmas there 
will be 780.000 paupers to feed in Lancashire. 

— Gen. Ward, the Yankee leader of the Imperial forces in 
Chida, was killed in n late engagement with the rebels. 

— The Sturgis Rifles, Gen, McClellan's Body Guard, have 
been mustered out of the service at the General's request. 

— Gen Butler, having accomplished the “pacification ” of 
New Orleans, is now paying his respects to the rural districts. 

— Leprosy prevails to an alarming extent in the British 
West India colonics. It was introduced by (he Chinese coolies. 

— The bride elect of the Prince of Wales is named Alexan¬ 
dria Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa Julia, and she is in Lon¬ 
don. 

— Second hand flour barrels sell for 50 cents a piece in 
Philadelphia, and new ones can scarcely be obtained at anv 
price. 

- Gon. Charles D. Jameson, a prominent Maine democrat, 
and nominee for Governor at the late State election, died last 
week. 

— The Chicago papers have advanced their rates to $10 per 
year !or their dailies, and a similar advance on their other 
issues. 

— The Poughkeepsie Engle printing establishment was 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 22d ult. It was partially 
insured. 

— Among the prisoners captured lately iu the South-west 
was one Mujor Rogers, recently released on parole from Fort 
Warren. 

— The tolls on t£o Erie Canal, received, at Buffalo, from 
the opening of navigation to tho 18th inst., exceed three mil¬ 
lion dollar*. 


— The President has given Brig Grn. Edwin R. Price, son 
of Major Gen Sterling Price, and late of the rebel army, a freo 
and full pardon, 

— The new statue of Franklin, made by Powers in Rome, 
has just arrived In Washington, and is opened in the House of 
Representatives. 

— Old Wethersfield, Connecticut, is rebellious. It has di¬ 
rected its selectmen to pay no attention to any Government 
order for a draft. 

— Counterfeit tens oa the Rhode Island Bank, Newport, 
and fives of the Cuyler Bank, Falmyra, N. Y., are in circula¬ 
tion in Philadelphia. 

— A little hoy was bitten by caterpillars in France recently, 
while climbing a tree, and w as bo poisoned by the bites that 
he died in a few hoars. 

— Gen. Grant has ordered a brigade of Negroes at Grand 
Junction, Miss , to pick cotton. A regiment of infantry is 
assigned to guard them. 

— Counterfeit Treasury notes, $60'sand JlOO's raised from 
l's and 2’s have made their appearance in New York. Keep 
a sharp lookout for them. 

— The Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks will, it is said, be the 
Democratic candidate for the United States Senate from Indi¬ 
ana for the next six years. 

— Tho attempt to raise the fares on the Philadelphia city 
railroads has been abandoned on account of the popular dis¬ 
pleasure which it created. 

— The diplomatic correspondence to accompany the Presi¬ 
dent's Message, now passing through the press, will make a 
volume of 700 or 800 pages. 

— Gen. Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, has been assigned 
to the command of the troops and fortifications surrounding 
Covington aud Newport, Ky. 

— The citizens of Cedar Falls, Iowa, have sent an agent to 
Cairo for the purpose of procuring a lot of “ contrabands ” for 
that, town and neighborhood. 

— It is said that a large number of Quartermasters are be¬ 
hind with their accounts ami statements; also, that a long list 
has been reported for dismissal. 

— Gen. Ward, senior Mandarin of the Chinese Empire, 
originally a Yankee sailor, lias ordered three gunboats at New’ 
Yo It for the Chinese Government. 

— An old lady died In London recently, from sheer destitu¬ 
tion, who was the claimuut under a wilt to au estate of no less 
than seventeen millions of dollars, 

— The total valuation of real and personal property in New 
York State, $1,477,897,700. Tho State tax is four mills and 
three fourths, producing $7 020,014 12. 

— Grata Brown of Missouri, thinks there will not be more 
than 30,000 slaves in that State on the 1st of January, and that 
one half of these are owned by traitors. 

— When Burnside appeared opposite Fredoricsburg, an or¬ 
der was given to destroy all the tobacco, and about 1,000 box¬ 
es were tumbled into the Rappahannock. 

— Chicago papers notioc the fact that for the first time since 
1855, there is an active movement in real estate in that city. 
The demand is confined to bu6iuesa property. 

— Late West India papers furnish accounts of an insurrec¬ 
tion among the free negroes in the island of St. Vincent, which 
ltd to much excitement and some bloodshed. 

— Forty-eight persons, mostly children, in one school dis¬ 
trict in the town of Jackson, Pa., have died from dipthcria. 
That is more terrible tbau the ravages of war, 

— A lot of powder iu flour barrels, valued at fivo thousand 
dollars, stored conveniently for shipment to the South, was 
discovered and seized at Baltimore, Monday week. 

— Up to November list tho quantity of coal conveyed over 
the Reading (Pa.) railroad since January 1, was 2 048,060 tuna 
—an increase of 589,000 tuns on the same period last year. 

— Every geographical square mile of Europe is burdened 
with an average of over fifty dollars of public debt, and every 
inhabitant with an average of more than thirty-five dollar#. 

— The St. Louis Democrat publishes a letter from a Mis¬ 
souri slaveholder, who urges immediate emancipation. The 
journal says it is constantly receiving letters of the same tenor. 
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More “Good Pay for Doing Good!” 


iilatkcte, Commerce, 


Aver, weekly Total since Total same 

receipt* last year January* 1. date last rear. 

Cattle..3.548 U4.6.7 lfit .871 

hheep.4.031 205.227 185,995 

Hogs. 231 14.828 *5.163 

To the receipts of cattle add 357 head, some of which were 
driven in, and others held over—making the total ou sain 2 , 47.1 
Pricks—A ll the good cattle nod most of the had changed 
hiunls pretty freely at the prices quoted: 

Thia reek. Lint week. 

rreminro.«i,(M a u.oo Jn.foin 4 ,')*> 

Kxtrs,. S.SntT 1.73 411(34.69 

First (Jaality.5Ma4.li) .VPVf.H.M 

Second timillty,.. 3,li>3..'}Q 2.0Pc3.tO 

fhirn quality... .2,15.33.56 2,0<K§2,85 

Shkkp— Receipts fair and inquiry rather active, although 
there is Ho improvement eilher In prices or the demand for 
mutton; sales aggregate about ih.ii) head at 4 Vg 4 i; 41 lb, 

Ilona he.-eipia aie enormous-upuaids of 25,000 head; de¬ 
mand continues good and prices remain about the same We 
quote as billows: -Store iuga 3\<a3yio Nib, corn-red State)', 
I" 4‘nC for common, and Sfo-uisc, lor exti ii.and corn-fed West- 
tern tJV.e'r’uC. the ouU.o- fur in-uvy oxtiaj sales about98CU. 

OAALKimriJR, NOT. 25 —At market 723 Cattle, about 800 
Beeve- ami 223 Stores. consisting ol Working Oxen. Cows, are: 
•loe, two ami three yoais oei 

ilx uKKr ilKK;- Extra ^including nothing but the best large 
, l. ' 1 -* • tteoj $d,3Ajiu.:n licet qualit- . 85.50(0,5,75; second 
do, 55 , 1 ) 11 , 0 ii,is), third uo, 7'. 76-7 4,00; ordinary, $.—,’1 — 

VVouki.vo I liax. f.i pan -jjiuu I3U. 

Cpws |,v|i GaI.VK.s - .720, 425(040 

ST 0 HK 8 - y**ai lings, I8.alu.9n. Two years old, $16fdJ19; Three 
yean old, J 2 ixu«|. 

Skkkc a .yd Lajsjis— nno at market Prices In lota. 12,75(43 
no each, extr*. 53,to, 1 4,/ai. 

HitiKM-7sj.V Nib fallow —7,hsc<t58a 
Pri.Tm- 5i,,‘ou,l,7fi Cali Skins—tl(u9c *) lb 
v BAL CaI.VKH, from *II.IIO,M ),00 

mmniniN, Nov. 28 at market, 560 Beel Cattle, 375 
.■Storey, Mu?**!. ivu«l L.tmbs, iiio Swine. 

BKxr ' J, VI I,k - Prices extra o 6,50; first quality. $6.26(31 
<W>, seen ml do. 56,n Kdll igi; third do, t4,AOu6.00 
tV'iKKisi, ' >rxx— None 
Miuui Cow*-*48" 47; common, $|Hn.l 9 . 

VKAI. Csi.VKH- 50.00,10,1X1 

^OK^nritn*. $9,119 ulO.OO; Two years old, $16(3)19; Tliree 

' HiPKS- 7 Cl Sc » lb Tallow-8Vj , 18 « 0 . 

Pklth -$h2i:tiii,37. each Cult Skin*—AelBc » lb. 

SnKKe A.VI) J.A.XKH- 52,5tKo2,76; extra $3.110(33,75. 

■Swi.vx—Store*, wholesale. 0 U4 o; retail, 4 (he. o Fat flog* 
and reseed, none Still-led. none Spring Pigs, 4wi e; retail' 

(.'.dpi n. 

TOIIOMii, Nov. 27 -Hkkf— First-class, scarce and in de¬ 
mand, at f5,on >1 c.wt, second class at 53,50.;,),4 ,00 per civt third 
class at $2,5(X« 3 per cwt, 
rillKKP ho 111 at .52,50.1(3,50 oucll. 

La, mm at $1,76,),2.25 ouch. 

Cai.vkh at $3,90(3)1,1)0 each 

Pkpts and Lambskinm sell at $ 1.00 each. Country skins at 
40a to 60c each. Hirers at $5 'fl cwt, 

Calfsklvs sell at 8a yl tb. —Globe. 


WINTER CAMPAIGN 


Korol New-Yorker Office, I 

ROCHK8T*B. Hkokukkr 1st. 1852 i 

Wk have quite a number of changes in prices to note for the 
week hut there is very little business transacted. Corn, Oat*, 
and Burley have all advanced. Corn and Barley having each 
moved up 5 cents. Oats fully 8 . 9 cents. 

Dukhsxp Hooh are worth i5>5 1 ecuU more than at the date 
of our last report. Hams and Shoulders declining. Mutton 
has fallen off a little. 

Coax, la Coal there ha* been an additional dollar per tun 
imposed. 

Rochester Wholesale Price*. 

Flour amt Groin. ), 4 gB, down. 10 ,: 20a 

/lour, winter wheat,$ti.2A,a7.50 fioupy, box. IgquUc 

Flour, spring do, rt,OUcjfi,60 Cam Ilea box. 13eiJ3>»c 

• tour, buckwheat... 2 hi ,(.2 25 Candles, extra_ l4MUo 

.1 J®*« Fruit and Hoot*. 

taps,;: lif | *<&»*= -gfe 

US' «& I™; S@S 

iy«2j flatus. do_ 7ui,8c 

. r Potato -A.. 40 n 60c 

Bnckwheat. slaughter. t>S(o.7o 

Menta. Sheep Pelts. $1 360),2 25 

Pork, mens.$11.00(3)1!.ft) [.auio Pelt*. 25c(a.l.88 

Pork, clear.. 13.0U@13.fio Seed*. 

dressed hogs, cwt. 5.U0& 6.25 Clover, medium, $4.26,04.60 

-Jeef, cwt. 4.00b), 5 00 Do. large. d,Ul>o «,26 

spring lambs, each 1 am 2.00 Timothy. 2.«kliib2.2S 

Hutton, carcass... 31yui)6c Bundrlca. 

dams, smoked .... d.olOc, Wood, hard.$40iKa)5,ti0 

shoulders . . NjriAc.. Wood, mft. 3 i»JUu3L5U 

Jhlcken*. RlnOr. Coal, Scranton .. 6 7 ,Xj 7 23 

rm-keys. 9T-010C, Coal. Pitt-,ton. 6 7 Aa7 25 

r -**ese. 40 .ji,5))c. Coal, ihamokin... 0 7Vs 7 26 

Ducks Piur. 88(a)44c. Coal, Chur.. . 7(jy8o 

» Dairy, Ate. Salt, hbl.....$1 78to2.00 

Jutter.roll. 17:u l9c. Straw tun.S.OOp, 7 no 

lutter, firkin. lf>;.i;IHe. Hay, tun.8.1WM16.00 

• bees* . 94910,lie. Wool, yi m. mtd.aic 

'.anl, tried . 9 „;yuc. Whiteflah, half hbl. 3 260,,3,so 

Tallow, rough. 6li(g)7c. Codflah, quintal,... 6.0<tui5«0 

■ allow, tried. 9@li'Xo- Trout, half bid.3.26)5)3 60 


J he Best Work for Canvassing Agents, 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL 1IISTORT 

O F 

'I'lio Groat Rotyellion 


Tnx following Programme of Extra I’rerninuia offered 
as inducements for effort during the Wintbr Campaign of 
the Korap, is respectfully submitted for the consideration of 
all Agent-Friends, and thoie disposed to become such, in the 
confident belief that its Hnhstantiul Inducement* are 
worthy their early attention and action. Our friends will 
please remember that these are Extra Premium*, for early 
and efficient efforts to renew it« present list, and augment the 
circulation and usefulness of the Rukai, in their respective 
localities. Former Agents, and all others who approve the 
character and objects of this journal, and think its circulation 
beneficial to Individuals, Families and Community, are cor¬ 
dially invited to become Rkcruitixo Oppicbrs for the Rvrai, 
Brigadb, and secure the Liberal Bounties that will be distrib¬ 
uted from its Headquarters. 


EXTRA PREMIUMS 

FOR CLUB LISTS SENT IN EARLY. 


$2f»0 IIV CASH JPICEIVIIUMS, 

And nearly $500 in Books, Albums, &c. 

As it is important to secure a portion of our list of Sub¬ 
scribers for 1863 as early as convenient, (in order that the 
names may be put in type for Mailing Machine before Jan¬ 
uary.) we Offer the following liberal EXTRA PREMIUMS, in 
addition to any others offered *, 

FIFTY CASH PREMIUMS 1 — To bach of the 
Fifty I'i.rsoxs pitting or remitting according to nur Club 
Terms for the first list-, of Forty or more Subscribers to the 
IUtrai, Nkw Youkkk for 1863, wo will give a 0. S. Treasury 
Note tor FIVE DOLLARS. 

ON E HUNDRED BOOK PREMIUMS ! —To 

BACH of till' 0*if UrNPRKti Pkhvox.i remitting lor the firs! 
lists of Twkvty or more Subscribers, as above, we will give 
a handsome and perfectly hound volume of the ItcitAr, Nkw- 
Yorkfr for 1S62 or I860—price $3 ; or. if preferred to bound 
Rpr.U,. one of MaUON's ^nTofiiOTor.RAentC Ammjjis. 
which rends for at least $3 ; or, if preferred to cither of 
above. HaiiFKh's Maoa/.i.vx for one year. 

FIFTY IlOOk PREMIUM* T -To kach of the 
Fipty I'kiiso.vb remitting for the first lists of Sixtpkx or 
more Subscribers, ns above, we will give either Tub Mokti- 
Ctn.Tt;RtRT (a $2 Magaxinei or -4RTrice's Hour MAh4.Xl.VB 
(price $2) one year, as preferred ; or, if preferred to eirher 
Magazine, a copy of wbmtkr'a C. H a\o Family Du: 
tiovaCY. ; 4!>t) pages, bound in leather ) )»r, if preferred to 
any of above, a i’unTOORAl'aio AkBCK, cash price $2. 

FIFTY MORB BOOK. PRIZESI-To baoh «f 
the Finv Persons remitting the first lints of Tax or more 
Subscribers, according to Otir terms, wo will give either one 
of the following work- which may he selected by the per-,qi 
entitled Kvhrtikiiiy's L.uvykk, (price, $1 25 :) Titu House 
A. vn lli8 J)«8BA3«S, (f l •2*, ,| Tllx PA5tit.Y Dootor, ($1.25;) 
Modkkx Cookery, by Mr* S, .1 Hai.b and Miss Aotoy 
($ 1.25 ,) or Losarvc'R ProTORiAt, ItigTOiir of IT. S., (lino;) 
—we paying postage if sent by mall. 

E3'” Remember that these are Extra Premiums, in addi¬ 
tion to all other* offered— and giren ns a reward for prompt 
and eflHent action. Any person securing one of them, can 
also ob'nin one of the larger premiums, the lists on which 
Extra Premiums arc taken being counted toward others. 

The Fifty S > Cash (Treasury Note) Prizes will he sent 
to the persons entitled (the fifty persons^ who send Unit lists at 
forty or more subscribers.) on rerript vf thnr rrmittanof*, and 
the Rook Premiums as soon a* selected and ordered after we 
publish the result, which will he given with the award of 
Large Premiums. A careful account will he kept of the lime 
each duh is received and every pains taken to insure accu¬ 
racy in awarding the Premiums, to that there shall he no 
just cause of complaint. 

— Every person ou forming a duh of ten or more will be 
entitled to one free copy of the Rcrai,. no matter how many 
premiums he or she may become entitled to. 


CHICAGO MARKET, Sa/urtiay Ewminy, Nov. 29.—Flour, 
6,74 i,6 for white wloter, $i,2ti aii,sw for choice spring. Wheat, 
>)t)2c for No. I, 7N',r!794 for No. 2 spring, 67(?)98o for rejected 
wing. Corn, 31(,632c for mixed, and iVoitWc for rejected. Ilar- 
;y, 8S®#5e; SI,05 oh, W fair to good. Oal», 3r>;.’i31c. Dressed 
>gx$3.MXaVl Pork, $9 ,ii 10,25. Timothy *eml, Jl.fiO.niJ.tiO. Flax 
led, $2,3**4i)2,40. Lard 7^,(aj7)4*c Cheese, 8c, lllc, 11 ( 41120 . But- 
?r, M®i|6e- Crauborrias. $Sol2 %) hbl. Potatoes, 7U(«85o.-- 
cans, $1,73, $2^,12,20. Eggs, I.YloNc. 0 , l , „ 


r | 1 0 F.A.PUMEHS, 

To Dairymen, 

TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

TO ALL WHO HAVR FOR SALE: 

Fruits, dry and green. 

Butter, Cheese,, 

Lard, limns. 

Eggs, IPoulfcry, 

Cvame, "Vt^getables, 

IV' 1 lour. Grain, 

Weeds, Acc., &c., 

Can have them well sold at the highest prices in New York, 
with full cash returns always within Ten Days of their reaching 
the city, by forwarding them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 

J081AII CARPENTER, 

32 Jaff street, „Y«u> l'orle. 

N. H.-—Theadrertiser has had abundant experience in this busi¬ 
ness, and trusts that ho will continue to ni*.*rit patronage by the 
moat carefal attention to the interest* of hi* patrons. The arti¬ 
cles are taken charge or on their arrival, and carefully disposed 
of, promptly, to good cash customers, and cash returns made 
immediately to tho owner. (The highest charge made lor re¬ 
ceiving and selling is .five per of.nt ) 

A New York Weekly Prico Current is issued by J. Carpenter, 
which is seut free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent, free 
to any desiring it, A trial will prove the above facts. For abnn- 
dant references as to responsibility, integrity, &c., see the 
"Price Current.’’ 

U3 r * Caxh advanced on consignment* of Produce. Cash paid 
for BUTTER in large or small quantites 

SldNiD FOR 

A. 3P TAIIH COPY 

or 

PRICKS CIIKJiENT, 

AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, • 

TO 

JOSIA1I CARPENTER, 

667 No. 33 J my Street, New York. 


GROWERS of SPRING wheat. 
Chappell &, Sjirague, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y„ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORK MARKETS. 

NEW YORK. Nov 25.—Receipt* this week,82,671. Quota¬ 
tion; Sl.ftK,)6.l2 (I cwt , 1|v„ weight. Tor corn-lit, 1 hogs, ami $l - 
25 ,(4-60 for dislillcrv-fed. Hogs of all kinds are selling briskly 
1 he following are the (quotations for this week 

, ,,, , , , Live Weight. Deadweight. 

Hirst, quality corn-fed. large size,. ,.474(u)6 l j,u ti'i dtl‘ia 

Necoud nullity, coni fed.. tR,&>Xo 

Hirst (■lUiili'r, small size-, fat and 

prime, for market, butchers.4jg(ffi4Vo BHlUfl c 

Large slae, still-fed, fat.ikatodltfo fi<o.atVc 

Second quality, still-fed.3 ^@h "6 s ulatto 

N. V, Tribune. 

ALU ANY, Dec, 1—A steady market fur Dressed Hogs with 
moderate sales Of State, at $5,50 for light; $5.76 ior heavy and 
$6 for extra. J ’ 

DETROIT, Dec. 1 .—Daksskd noGS—Prior.') are steady, and 
the market n tolerably well pllpplied, but all well-futted hoirs 
offering are readily t ,ken at the following mug,. 

I.'.t averaging .'l l) to SfiiJ. $-i no ,.n pog 

I)o do SOU to 2SW. . .3.62', y.V.WL 

Do do ISO to Wi. ■}' «,j * 

The inirket ha* really undergone uo change compared with 
a week ago. (hr although very extra loti e.nmmandf 4 .W& 4 12‘s 
the same would have been paid a week ago, hut none of' that 
qftnr.riptfon weiu f.U*?n nlTtinnif Thnsw tururfH me extremo 


THE PROVISION .MARKETS, 

Nictv yukk, Dec. l —Flour—M arket rules dull and heavy 
ami prices may he (Hjote.l hailOc loaer. with onlv a v«rv mode¬ 
rate business doing forborne consumption. Safe* at m, 50 i r, - 
UO for giiperiine ritate; 6,75(413,90 lor extra ritate; tO.tHKwti.M for 
superfine M estern, $5.86 ^ i». 2 A for cnnimou to medium extra 
Western, $ 8 ,t>>JA73 for shipping brauds extra round hooped 
Ohio, and1*6.*., ,6,0 ror trade bruids do,-the market closing 
lie ary. Canadian finiir ahade lower; sales at 56 , 80 :, 16 ,mi for 
coinmoo. aud 8 ),. PVo ,s,2fi tor good to choice extra. Rye Hour 
continuedquiet and steady at M.aXoiS.W for inferior to choice — 
Lorn meal .-.u-aiiy. with sales at $3,73 tor Jersey; $ 4.25 for Marsh's 
calori,.', audit, A for Brondywln*. 

, riiixrv Wheat market onll and -nrcettk-d, and may he quoted 
«c lovvf?r, with only A BWnlUfftlo rJt‘man<l for wxr'Ort iui »1 liomc 
cdnsumiiUim. Sales Cbirjigi) spring at l ia.g 1,21; Milwaukee 
club-lit $U9 ,nl.2H, amber lows at$1,29., el.Si, extra choice <lo at 
$ AIM, winter rea Western, at J-l,.')i , i,;* ; amber Michigan at 
$1.3 ,f.i 1,44 extra oilmen do. at $1,43591.43; ami,or State at $1 4 |- 
white Geue.ee til $1,5(1, mid white Michigan at *l. 3 o,i, l 54 , Kve 
quiet, and firm vale* at *X„.g 3 ,; |or Western, soil 9:, I,,,- State. 
Hurley rporf active ami firmer, sale* State anil Canada at $) 40 
(41,6A Barley null htealy At $l.64,iLl,fl7. Peas coulluc quiet 
and MOtninixl at $1 ltd. Corn mat ket. withuut decide,1 change, 
with a very moderate bwlness doing; -ale* at. 70c for shipping 
mixed Western, liio tWc for Eastern, IBg flSc for damaged and 
healed Western; 7lc forwhltn Wnuteru, and 73c for yellow do 
Oats in less active demand at lihu fifie. f,, r cnmmnn to r.riuis Jer¬ 
sey, Canada, W eHtern and sute, and 68 ) 4 ( 4 «7c Do exlru dhoica. 

Frovlv u.ys—P ork quiet ami without decided change sale* 
at $l3,l2Sud3 26 for mens; SlS.IMn111/*) Dm prime „„^,$i 2 .;g, 
tor thin tnre, $1.1.60 bircleoH, and $ll,s0(3lil,7afnr prime Beef 
quiet anil firm; sale* at $3,50a;7,iltt for country prime; $8 Odal 
lu.76 for country mess; $ 12 , t: 13,76 for re packed ,in ; * 1 : 1,511 0 
14,25 for extra mess Prime mess i.eef quiet and withontmo- 
terial change Beef ham* in tnndorakn demand and pm-ns 
steady- Cut meat* unchanged; Mttl|,.( at 7 Kc for hams, and 6 c 
tor nrw i*noui(lm Jaacoo 8 We« in aindttfat* f3i i nmml ^a‘hm ar 
M far Clif uut-lnru: oh'iir aro uuiHt til 

♦>' 4 C> Lara wmrk»*t liutl u,nrl uneliiuwtid, kh Im at lor No 

i w priini*. Butler Hem ami fti lO a/^ctor "Ohio, and 'll 

vatwc for^uto. Chpp«« firm and utomijr *f ^(o i 3 c. 

a.CVV ,K i‘. R,J,aIi KU ‘*-' rt ^ $.S,^ru,SAJ for Potn. and 

0,00 for rpar )8 

low and mpdium (tcatliM »>rnowaro In fair ildmAnd 
Tor couMumptlon; lUlmt cd :u> lmlf« ut Choice andtitra 

shippmjt Itnc.T lnt-< aril Imlil :\l 

vSKKiJti A koo‘ 1 inquiry lor Clovor neod. atid the markotf* 
riloady Malrj oi l22 I.him at lUfc Timothy ^cod .a inA«> 

tivo lit $2 I 2,1 g), ylbumel 

A Lis AN V, Dec. I Flop it and Mbad—'T here is but little do¬ 
ing iu Flour, the inclemency of the weather having tended to 
restrict operation*, in pi ice* there is no change to note, but thn 
receipts are in e.ifo-a of the demand, and the market, is weak. 

Common to j/oort .-Mate.*5,70,(6,90 

Fancy and Extra State.... 6,iMa)6,30 

Common to good Western. 6.<kXo^.60 

Extra .Miclngau, \\ nicom-in, I u,liana, ha. _ 6,76 a n no 

Extra < Hilo.. fi,76f,i ^OO 

Common i otudlati.«,ooi,i6,76 

.extra (.anwlian..... 6 , 9 o(ui)t no 

Fancy Genesee.... 7.tK>„-7,25 

Extra 'tenesee and city brand*. 8 , 1)048 25 

Corn Meal is firm and in good request at $1,31,41,44 loo lbs. 

Grain There is a fair supply of wheat o[taring, and the mar¬ 
ket favors Ihu buyer. Millers are temporarily supplied, ami 
there Is but, little it any shipping inqiiny. A small parcel of 
winter ted State sold at $ 1 Kve dull Corn inactive, but 
holders are firm; sales round yellow at 6 f)o. Prime Western 
mixed is held at 89c Barley dull, and thn market rules in favor 
of the hover, with a good supply ottering; sales two rowed 
state, a good -ample at $1,40 Oat* without important change 
with a good inquiry nod a lair supply; sales Statu at CbAol'-c 
for car lots, and 62c alloat. 

Ill'FIT A l.n, Dec I PUMTU The market rule* dull; with 
only a moderate bodtn- “ doing, sales extra Jn.liao» „t $5 90 - 
vety Ctioire Wisconsin bakers' at $ 8 , 12 ) 4 ; Illinois extra at pi 

Ryk H’u.'t it ."'Hies choice Wit torn ut $ 6 . 

Gluts f’lie wheat market rules dull, heavy and drooping 
sales 01 wry choice white Michigan bagged at $1,10, white Can 
HitaatJI.,;-. No. 2Chicago spring iUU4.se, no sales red winter 
kud no demand Corn Hie market quiet, with uuly moderate 
business doing; dales S*tiHday dltmagnd si !.’«•. ami sound Went- 
ern mixed I u three lots ol 49c cheong dull anil inactive. Oats 
co.sales, firm at 52 Bariev market steady, with light stock 
fuel only 'UOdenite busirtf.o, doing, no sales, quoted at $1,’20 for 


“BOOTH’S PATENT SHAKES,” 

For separating Gats, Bariev, arul other foreign substances from 
Wheat, it is the rkot, 8IVFI.R8T. chrafkmt and only Machine 
over invented, that.thoroughly accomplishes this desired end 
it oleiins tmm i5o to 200 bushels per day. and a boy can operate 
It, and it* exceeding 

IsO W PRICE 

Brings It within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt of 
Ekhit Dollar*, a Mainline (with printed instructions for oper¬ 
ating,) will lie shipped as directed. Those wishing to engage in 
the sale of the mochinc .tnd purchasing hy the dozen, will have 
a fair discount made to them All orderx'tn he addressed to 
L*IIAHl'KLL Ai Kl'KAODE, Itm lic.tcr, N. V., 

873 6too Sole Manufacturers. 


TERMS OF THE RURAL - Always in Advance: 

Two Dort.Aits a Titan Three Copies, „ne year, $6 ; Eie 
Copies, ontl one free 1 ,1 Club Agiml, fib; I'm. and mu- free. 
$15 ; and any greater wumhej o> the same rate -only $1 60 per 
copy. Club papers sent to different post-offices, if desired 
As we. pay Amen, an postage On rnpi'-s mailed to foreign coun¬ 
tries, }I B is the lowest Club rate for Canada.’and f'2 60 to 
Europe — t/ul during the. present rate of erehewgr, Canada 
Agents or EnbemUrrs mniuvng us in bitis of i/irir specie, pay¬ 
ing Banks will not be charged postage. 

O'- Cnited Stales Treasury Nates and Bills on alt Solvent 
Banks in V S. and Canada taken at par , but Agents in the 
U. S. will please remit in Drafts On Nero York {less exchange.) 
or New Fork, New England or Upper Canada mowy rn far 
os coidmiierU AH Subscription Money remit!'d by Draft on 
New 1 ark. Boston. PhilcidtdJ/hia, Albany, Ilochester or Buf¬ 
falo, {less exchange.) mat hh hunt at tiiii risk of tuk 
PouLtsuKit, if made payable to his order. 

Now. Gentlemen and Ladies, Young Men and Maidens, 
Boys and Girls of the Ruiial Brioapk, finding our list all “on 
the square"—the most substantial and liberal offered by any 
publisher—will not HAeu of you enter upon the Campaign at 
once, and report to Headquarters -* early ax convenient f 
Specimen Numbers of tho Rt7RAL, Show Bills. &o., sent free 
to all requesting them. Election being over, and the long 
evenings anil leisure of Winter coming on apace. Now is the 
Time to cnnvnss successfully for the Favorite RritAt, a yd 
Family Nk war a ex 11 of America. 

Please write all addresses plainly nnd carefully, in order that 
they may he accurately entered upon our book* and correctly 
prints;d by our Mailing Machine. All subscriptions should 
be well inclosed, and carefully addressed and mailed to 

II. I). T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


gIRDSELL’S PATENT COMBINED 


r , DV.;'.,L. M,, J Vt* “I 0 ,”'" polled at IWnmw.; UK),IKS) tt,« 
C/ !lnf' n v latter price for sselectton of prime 
?o.m l .^S?a , .- hwc ' tjr *. I'*" UMstiza; 21)0 do M.upnlore, and 
19,800 lbs Salon mu aoil iu,) hales Peryuiau on p. t. 

Saxony Fleece *1 tb. mien 

Americanfiill-hfooil Merino dahia 

American hall and three-fourths Merino'".'".628465 

American Native and quarter Merino. ..RFn fo 

Kxtrji nui1«!ii ... 

Superlln« pulled.W 

No. 1 pul It, :. 4 gu «J) 

California line, unwashed..2i cv, 

California common do.’ ' .,w„ g, 

Peruvian WMhftd. 4qvt5ii 

Chilian Mniino unwashed. .....Y...Y.YY 3i-i 34 

Chilian Metis* unwu*hed.....i. 'S'Jfj .’U 

Yalparaiwo unwashed.".I""*1.19'?22 

UOKT4IN, November 25.—Domestic wool has been’purrhased 
Ireely I ho past week, and a good range of prices continue* to be 
sustained. 

ALBAN V. Dne. T - We notice sales of 20.000 lb». medium and 
nn« J'lopoe at /io.t,(v>e. 

MILWAtlKKKk Nov. 26,—There have been very light, re 
ceipta of wool during the week. Quotations may be given at 63 


NV ENT Oils, SAVE YOUR. PATENTS, 


. , ____-Those 

L rejected previous to the new Law, must he prosecuted be¬ 
fore March next, or lost. No charge unless patents ureobtuined 
by J. 1 It AS ICR A CO., Patent Agent*, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLOVER THRASHER AND HIJLLER, 

Patented May 18 th, 1858; Dec. 13Ut, 1859; April 8lh, 1862; and 
May 13/A, 1862. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

13irclsell Bi'okaw, 

B *(»l Henrietta, iTIonroet Co,, *Y. I*. 

This machine operates in Clover thraihmg similar to Grain 
Separator*in wiieat thrashing, doing all the work at one oper¬ 
ation, without re handling the chaff. In the hands of good 
opurators It will thrash, hull, and clean from to to 5) bushel* a 
day without waste of seed The uuderriguod are manufactur¬ 
ing the only mainline patented that thrushes, bul ls and cleans, 
allat tho same operation. All machines that do tlio whole 
work, not marked fliKOxau.' ; Patsst, »,,, i/iLiugeincnt* The 
public are hereby cautioned not to puruou.se those that aie )n- 
iriugettient* of said patent Ail communication* -lirocted to 
the Mibscribet'A at Weal Henrietta, mil be promptly responded 
to. Order early if you wish a machine 
This Machine Uaa always Liken th« First Premium at State 
Fair* where allowed to c.mpet.i, and saves more than half the 
expense of the did war of getting out clover seed, in time and 
labor BUiDSELL k BKOKAW. ManuloctnreT*. 

fttteotf West ili-nne.lt:i. Monroe Co., N. Y. 


'•lux ITrMAN Kick Divine." Eves, Ear*, Lip*. Mouth, Head, 
Mnir. Neck, Hands, Feet, Skin, with "Siux-I of Charaotkr," 
and how to read them, given in 

Tub Phrexolootoal Journal and Life II- 

r.rsntATKn for 18*3. devoted to Plriucxoi.onT, PiiveioLOfiY, 
I'HYHloriNOMY. PSYCHflditHlY, and to all Unit relates to the In¬ 
tellectual. Sonial, Mural, and Spiritual Nature of Man. Amply 
illustrated, and adapted to the comprehension of all. S'ew 
volume. Subscribe now Onlr f i.ik) year. Sample*, ill cent*. 
Addros* FOWLER and WELLS, 3(18 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPROVED BUTTER PACKAGE, 
PATENTED SEPT. *, 1 Hiilt. 

This in a cheap and durable Package, *0 constructed with a 
lining of MICA on the inside, a* to secure all the advantage* of 
glass, with the lightne** and durability or a wooden package. 

It will preserve the butter better than tuba or firkins, as there 
is No hiss from Boakage, and the butter is not spoilt bv coming 
In contact with the wood 

The use of this Package will secure to tbe Dairymen jmyfor 
tile Package or its return; and It can be cleansed as easily ax a 
Stoue or Glass Jar, and can )>e used for year* until worn ont, 
thus saving the expense of new Packages every reason. 

py State, Gouuty, aud Town Right* for sale by 

-A T. PECK, Patentee. 

Scott, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1862. 665-12t 


IJARTON it >111,1, EN Elt wj.s awarded the First 
J ) Premium, at the State Fair, ou Guru Stalk, Hay, and 
Straw Cutters, aud Chapping Avon. First premium Ou Car- 
punter Edge Tool*. 

All kind* <ff MECHANICS' TOOLS, A (lKICULTURAL IM¬ 
PLEMENTS, and HA HD WAKE generally, at the Old Stand, 
first building west of Main St Bridge. Rochester. X. Y. All 
articles of our manufacture warranted. 665-13t 


yyr cox. 

Draper and. Tailor, 

1H FHOJhTT STIIHKT, llOCHESTHIt, .Y. V. 


O.N Thankigiving day. at the residence of bride’s parents, in 
Batavia, by Rev Trio*. .1. WhitOomii. .1 H. SH0UREL8, of 
Penn Tan. N Y., and EVELINE fit A M PTON, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of H. B. Cramfto.v, Esq., of Batavia. 

In Rush, Nov, !6th, at the residence of the bride's father, hy 
theRnv W« H, Goi.nwr.v, II I), Rev, CEO. GARY MARK¬ 
HAM, of the East Genesee Conference, and CELL) L . eldest 
daughter of David Grkkn Esq 

On the 16th of Oct, at tho reridence of the bride'* father, hy 
tho Rev. T MmiiiKU., PHILANDER U PETTKN01I.L, of Sun 


t L No Traveling Agents are employed by us, as we wish 
to give the whole field to local and club agent*. 

Irsr-CIUNOB OF Address —Subscribers wishing the address 
of their paper* changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address os welt a* the new to secure compliance 

Direct to Rochester! X. Y—All persons having occasion, to 
address the Rural Nkw-Youksr, will please direct to Itoehes- 
ter, N. K, und not, as many do, to New York, Albany, Buffalo, 
&c. Money Letters intended for n* are frequently directed 
and mailed to the above places. PIcnso note, 

I37“Clcii8ino with the Magazines — We will furnish the 
Rural New-Yorker for ).<63, (or one year,I aud either The 
Horticulturist, (price $2,) or Arthur's Home Magazine, ($2,i the 
same period, for $3; and the Rural and either Ilaipei t Magor 
sine, Atlantic Monthly, or (JoUey’t Lady's Book, one year, for $4, 

Adiikkr to Terms. -Wo endeavor to adhere strictly to sub¬ 
scription terms, aud no person is authorized to offer the Rural at 
less than published rates. Agent* and friends ore at liberty to 
give away a* many copies of the Rural as they are disposed to 
pay for at club rate, hut we do not wish the poper offered, in 
any case, below price. 

IJT Associated Effort leads to success in canvassing for 
periodicals, a* well aa in Other enterprises For instance, ifyou 
are forming (qr wish to form) * club for the Rural New- 
Yorker, ami cannot fill it up in your own neighborhood, get 
some person or persons a few miles distant to join with or assist 
you—adding their names to those you may procure, and send¬ 
ing all together. 

Back You meh.— Bound copies of our last rolume are now 
ready for delivery—price, $3, unbound, $2 We would again 
state that mother of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each — or If several are tsdsen, at $2 60 
each. The only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1898, '60 and '61 —price. $2 each. 

PIT Look Sharp. Friends!-I f those ordering the Rural 


/ riAllltl A G K HOUSES WANTED 5—Dapple gray, 
V 7 long taiL-i, head* well up, long range in action, weight, 
eleven to twelve hundred; age, seven to eight year*, jq Imufig 
high. Any pnivou having a sound pair of horses ior sale, an¬ 
swering the description will please addret-s 
«7-tf_GKO A, PRINCE, Buffalo. N Y. 


r A M E H TEKK Y Ac. CO., 

'J DKALKR8 IN 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket ami Table Cutlery and House Fur- 
nUhing Hardware of every description. 

AESO, 

Manufacturers of fCEDZIE'S WATER FILTERS, Refrigeratora. 


A BFAUTIF1IL MICROS! OHK, .71 

.1 Five Hundred time*, tor twenty-eight cents 
Five, of different powers, $1.IN). Mailed fre* 

_ F. M. BOWEN, ix 


iruiton. Ma** 


and Thermometers, anil dealer In Tin, Copper, 7. 
*0 , Ac.. a» ik ttl State Street. Rochester, N. Y. 


A MONTH !■ 


_ , , I want to birr Aoknth In every 

fop i ' > County at $73 per month and expenses, to will a new 
and cheap Suwing Machine. Address, with stamp, 

_ 8 . MAD ISO N, Alfred. Mains, 

] >EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. 

Were awarded the First Premium at the Great International 
Exhibition, London, 1862, 

Principal Office, 505 Itroadirup, J\’eu> J'ork. 

®_ s. W. DIltHI.E, Agvat, Itochestcr. N. T. 


^.ROCEKIES, PR0VI8I0N8, SEEDS, FRUIT8, Ac. 
Ts/L. J. MONKOE, 

WROLKMALK ANI> XKTAIL 

GROCER AND COM.HISSItlN MERCHANT, 

0O Butliulo Street, Koekeater, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, 8tc t Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, Ior Medicinal purposes [640 


Butter, Fresh V ft, 

Kgg*, doron. 

GuickenH, 41 pair... 

Duck*, pair. 

Turkeys, each. 

Geese, each. 

Hay tun. 

Straw p tun. 


160517 

KX«il5 

30:5;40 

WtlAb 

403,70 

30@40 


CP" ADVERTISING TERMS, In Advanoe—T hirtt-Fiyi 
Oknts a Link, oach insertion A price and a half for extra 
display, or 62,S eenta per line of space. Special Notiorr (fol- 
lowing reading matter, leaded.) Sixty Cents a Line 

I3P The immense cirenlation of the Rural Nrw-Yorrrr — 
full twenty thousand morn than that of any other similar jour¬ 
nal—render* it by far the Beet and Cheapest Advertising Medium 
of its class in America. This fact should be borue in mind 
by all Nurserymen, Manufacturers. Wholesale Dealers, Land 
Agents, &<x, Ac., who necessarily depend upon the People of 
the North for patronage. 


TOE CATTLE MARKETS. 

YORK* Nor 25 — The current prices for the week at 
a I the market* are as follows; 

_ . ... BF.BF oattlr 

Filwt quality .. cwt. $8.8009,00 

Ordinary quality. 7.25mA.26 

Common quality. 6.6807.00 

Inferior quality. 5,5806,00 

COWS AND CALVES 

First quality. 

Ordinary quidity,. 

Common quality...." 

Inferior quality. 

YHAL OALVB* 

First quality. 

Ordinary quality. 

Common quality. 

Inferior quality,. 

shbrp and lambs. 

.14 head *6.5006,50 

. 7,0008,(4) 

. 4.6<llii,6,f« 

. 8,61X5.4,60 

. SuUO^S,^ 

RW1NK. 

5. U11 - fed . 4V3)4‘iQ 

ALBANY, Deo. 1 —IIxkves—T ho supply i* nnnatiallv light 
this week, and pi ices advanced under a fair demand The ad¬ 
vance on good Beeves is equal to k,c $1 tb. live weight, and liXm 
20c *1100 tbs. on the poorer grades We have n-vs, seen go 
many poor cattle nn mir market aa have been brought forward 
during thn pm>t low weeks—nearly all rrom our nwn State and 
Michigan. The quality of those alluded to mav be imagined 
when we state that 25 and even 30 of them are crowded into one 
ear. and that limy have been selling at from $10 to $18 it head 
or from lo to l.J£c (|) lb. 

Rhosifth - The following is onr comparative statement of r»- 
eeipt* at this market over the Control Railroad, estimating 15 to 
the car: 

_ . Cor week 

This week. Last week last year. 

- • -2.116 2,960 2.984 

...6,233 6,484 5,637 

...8,103 1,867 1,621 


A X* L. I SS , WATERS Ac CO., 
BANKERS, 

55 Buflhlo Sl, Opposite the Eagle Hotel, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Interest Coupons of U. S seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Bonds, due August 19th, 1362, paid at their Banking Office, on 
pre**otation. o$Kl K>3aGeui -o 

Highest premium paid for gold, silver, Canada currency, and 
U. S. Demaud Note*, of old issue 
Interest paid on special deposits Bight drafts on England 
and Ireland In sums to suit. 648-Nit 


IDOCJECEBTEK CITY SCALE WORKS. 
1A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. A. Forsyth & Co keep constantly ou baud a large assort- 
meat of 

Hay, Cattle, Gram, Platform ami Counter Scales, 

which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 

I f All work warranted 

Address E, A. FORSYTH k CO., Rochester, N Y . 

6S6-26teo Old Stand of Duryee ii Forsyth. 

I'f See illustrated advertisement in Rvhal of Msrch"29 

r £0 BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 
Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick and Tiie Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet all demand* of wither Builder* or Far¬ 
mers wanting Brick or Tile ripe Tile of all 020 * from two 
to six Inches, and Home Shoe from two lo ten inches The Tile 
manufactured by this Company are longer than That main by 
other manufacturers, being 18 inches lo length, 1 ,’Vi piece* 
making SO rods. They are also strong, hard burned, and every 
way of superior quality. The following list of prices shows the 
low rates at which we offer our Tile, and the facilities thus af- 
forded furmora tor cheap underdruining 

. , . Per UXW pieces. Per rod 

2 Inch Pipe.$ 10.08 ate. 

1 “ ** . 30.00 M 

8 44 44 . 50 01) 76 

8 " Round Tile in two pieces. 88.00 $1 25 

2 “ Horse Shoe Tile. s.ixi 

5 “ “ “ . 121») 

< 44 " “ .. 16.00 28 

« “ 44 “ . 26 80 S7H 

6 44 Pipe. 601 X) $1.00 

W • in two pieces. 100.00 1 75 

Persons wishing ITleB will find it to their interest to call at 
the office of the Company. 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or TiUh, to be shipped by railroad or 
eanal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other Information, address 

W. OTIS, Superintendent. Rochester, N. Y. 


HITE FACE It LACK SPANISH FOVVLS- 

Purr. Breed. Send for a descriptive circular. Adarc»s 
it L. B. SILVER. Salem, O- 


$16,00®60,80 
48,lXki45.88 
, 3(l,iXKu)35,08 
26.80(3)28,00 


Atm 6x@ex 


P A R M 8 F O IX 8 A. L E . 

BENNETT IkT BANCKER, 

1TT0UNEYS AT LAW AND HEAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

.Jftolcsori, Michissan, 

Have for sale some of the choicest Farming Lands in the State 
or Michigan dtuate principally In the Countie* of Jackson, 
EaVin, and Ingham. Said lauds aie mostly Improved farms of 
from forty to one thousand acres, well located, and will be sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons wishing to purchase forms iu the West, would do well 
to call upon or i nqui re of said firm before purchasing elnewhero. 
0. W. BKNNFTV K BANGKKR 


fof3HE STONE BEE I11VE is moth proof, and with 
X this attached to it ang hive can he made moth proof nt a 
cost of 5 cents in money am! a few minute* in time. Send 
stamp for free circular to 

573-41 JOSEPH WOODROFFE, St. Clairville, O. 


Prime qn&lity. 

Extras. 

Ordinary. 

Common,.. 

Inferior. 


nLOVKR MACHINES, <JCsc., 

MSNC'FACrtKRD BT 

G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, 7T, y. 

Tiik subscriber* respeoHuliy invite attention to thnlr Improv¬ 
ed Patent Glover Holler and Cleaning Machine. The Hul or 
has been improved ,o that itis inferior to none,and tUeeleaning 
arrangemeut i* acknowledged a* the >»'«t there i*inu*0, A 
Bolt or Separator Is attached, which well facilitate the opera¬ 
tions of the Holler hy removing the straws which remain in 
the clover. 

Notice is also invited to our improved !s>ver and Railway 
Horse Powers, Combined Threshers ami Cleaner*, Threehers 
and Separators and Wood Saws, (both circular ami cross-cut) of 
which full information will ho found in our Circular Please 
send for one. Addretw G. WESTING HOUSE k CO 

(Rffitnow Schenectady. N.’Y. 


HARMONIUMS AND MEL0DE0NS, 

Warranted the BBicr i.vsTxrvuxTfi of the class in the world. 
See Catalogues containing testimony U> their superiority from 
the most eminent musician* Constantly exhibited in compe¬ 
tition with itistrumenta of the other best maker*, they have 
never, in a single instance, failed to take the hignest. pnae. The 
only Gold Mkdal ever awarded to reed instrument* in thia 
country was to one of these Prices of Harmonium*, (of which 
several new styles are now first offered,] $68 to $400 each; of 
Mvlodeons, $45 to $308 each New York waie-rooms, at Noe. 5 
& 7 Mercer St, where dealer* are supplied at the same price* aa 
from the factory, by MASON BROTHERS, Ageata 


Ijl 'l 1 1 TJLiI iEY,65 and 67 Exchange St.. Itoches- 
I 1 . ter, dealer in all kinds ol Tin. upper amt Sheet-Iron 
Ware, wholesale and retail. Coal »ud Wood Cook Stores, Par¬ 
lor Stoves, for Wood or Coal. Sole agent for the Arbiter Gas 
Burner Cook Stove, and the celebrated Stanley Ga* Burner 
P arlor Stove. 

■®~ For particulars, see advertisement in Rubai* Not. 15th. 
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“A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME.” 

0 wherk will be the birds that sing, 

A hundred years to come ? 

The flowers that now in beauty spring, 

A hundred years to come V 
The rosy lip, the lofty brow, 

The heart that bents bo gaily no"' ? 

O, where will be love's beaming eye, 

Joy’s pleasant am lie, and sorrow's sigh ; 

A hundred years to come ? 

Wholl press for gold this crowded street, 

A hundred years to come V 
Who'll tread yon church with willing feet, 

A hundred years to come f 
Pale, trembling age, and flory youth, 

And childhood with Its brow of truth, 

The rich and poor, on land and sea, 

Where will the tuighty millions be, 

A hundred y ears to come f 

We all within our graves shall sleep, 

A hundred years to come f 
No living soul for us shall weep, 

A hundred years to come 1 
But other tnen our lands will till, 

And others then our streets will fill; 

While other birds will sing as gay, 

As bright the sunshine as to-day, 

A hundred years to come ? 


jrt03!j>-S$IJn. 


HAM’S ESCAPE. 

FROM WINTHROP’S “JOHN BRENT.” 

[John Brent, Sir Uiron Biddulph (an English 
baronet) and Richard Wade (who tells the story) 
are returning across the plains from California, 
when they meet with “Ilam” under the following 
circumstances:] 

"Winter chased us close. It was full December 
when the plains left us, fell back, and beached us 
upon the outer edge of civilization, at Independence, 
Missouri. 

The muddy Missouri was ruuDiDg dregs. .Steam¬ 
boats were tired of skipping from sand-bar to sand¬ 
bar. Engineer had reported to Captain, that “ Kan¬ 
garoo, No. f>, would bust, if he didn't stop trying to 
make her lift herself over the damp country by her 
braces.” No more ateamboating on the yellow 
ditch till there* was a rise; uulil the Platte sent 
down sand three and water one, or the Yellowstone 
mud three and water one, or the Missouri proper 
grit three and water one. We must travel by land 
to St. Louis and railroads. 

We could go with our horses as fast as the stage¬ 
coaches. So we sold our pack-beasts and continued 
our gallop Of three across Missouri. 

Half way across, we stopped one evening at the 
mean best tavern iu a mean town—a frouzy country 
town, with a dusty public square, a boxy church, 
and a spilty court-house. 

Fit entertainment for beast, the tavern offered. 

“Shall we go into the spittoon?” said Biddulpb. 

“Certainly," said Brent. “The bar-room—I am 
sorry to hear you speak of it with foreign preju- 
dice—is au institution, aud merits study. Argee, 
upon the which the bar-room is based, is also an 
institution.” 

“Well, I came to study American institutions. 
Let us go in and take a whiff Of disgust,” 

Fit entertainment for brute, the bar-room offered. 

In that “club-room” we found the brute class 
drinking, swearing, spitting, squabbling over the 
price of hemp and the price of “ niggers,” and talk¬ 
ing what is called “politics.” 

One tall, truculent Pike, the loudest of all that 
blatant crew, seemed to Brent and myself an old 
acquaintance. We had seen him or his double 
somewhere. But neither of us could fit hiiu'with a 
pedestal in our long gallery of memory. Saints 
one takes pains to remember, and their scenes; but 
satyrs one endeavors to lose. 

“ Have you had enough of the spittoon?” 1 asked 
Biddulpb. “Shall we go up? They’ve put us all 
three in the same room; but bivouacs in the same- 
big room—out-doors—are what we are best used to." 

Two and a half beds, one broken-backed chair, a 
washstand decked with an ancient (ringed towel 
and an abandoned tooth-brush, one lorn slipper, and 
a stove-pipe hole, furnished our bed-chamber. 

We were about to cast lots for the half bed, when 
we heard two men enter the next room. The parti¬ 
tion was ouly paper pasted over lath, and cut up as 
if a Border Ruffian member of Congress had prac¬ 
ticed at. it with a bowie-knife before a street fight. 
Every word of our neighbors came to us. They 
were talking of a slave bargain. 1 eliminate their 
oaths, though such filtration does them injustice. 

“Eighthundred dollars,” said the first speaker, 
and his voice startled us as if a dead man we knew 
had spoken. “Eight hundred—that’s the top of 
my pile for that boy. Ef he warn’t so old and 
hadn’t one eye poked out, 1 agree he’d be wuth a 
heap more.” 

“Waal, a trade’s a trade. I’ll take yer stump. 
Count out.yer dimes, and I’ll fill out a blank bill of 
sale. Murker, the boy's yout’n.” 

“ Murker!” We started at the name. This was 
the satyr we had observed in the bar-room. Had 
Fulano’s victim crept from under his cairn in Lug- 
gernel Alley, and chased us to take flesh here and 
harm us again? [Fulano, Wade’s horse, had tram¬ 
pled to death a villain of that name who attacked 
them on the Plains.] 

The likeness, look, voice and name were presently 
accounted for. 

“ You’re looking for your brother out from Sacra- 
menter ’bout now, I reckon,” said the trader. 

“He wur cornin’ cross lots with a man named 
Larrup, a pardner of his'n. Like enough they’ve 
stayed over winter in Salt Lake. They oughter 
rake down a most mountaiuious pile tbar.” 

“Mormons is flush and sassy with their dimes 
seuce the emergration. Now thar’s yer bill of sale, 
all right." 

“ And thar’s yer money, all right” 

“ That are’s wut I call a screechin’ good price lor 
an old, one-eyed nigger. Fourteen hundred dol¬ 
lars—an all-fired price." 

“ Eight hundred, you mean.” 

“ No; fourteen. Yer see yer not up ter taimo on 
the nigger question. 1 know ’em like a church 
steeple. When I bought that boy, now cornin’ three 
year, I seed he wuz a sprighly nigger, one of yer 
ambishus sort, what would be mighty apt to get 
fractious, an’ be matin’ tracks, unless I got a holt 
on him. So, sez I to him, * Ham, you’re a sprightly 
nigger, one o’ the. reel ambishus sort, now aineber?’ 
He allowed ho warn't nothin’ else. ‘Waal.’ sez I, 
‘Ham, how’d yer like ter buy yerselt; an’ be a free 
nigger, an’ hev a house o’ yer own, an’ a woman o’ 
yer own, all jess like white folks?” 

“< Lor,’ sez he, ‘ Massa, I'd like it a heap.’ 


“‘Waal,’ sez I, ‘you jess scrabble round an’ raise 
me seven hundred dollars, an’ I'll Fell yer to jer- 
self, an’ cheap at that’ So yer see he began to pay 
up. and I got a holt on him. lie’s a handy nigger 
and a pop’ler nigger. He kin play on the fiddle 
like taime—pooty nigh a minstrel is that are nigger. 
He kin cut bar. an’ fry a beefsteak with ayry mnn, 
He kin drive team, an’ do a little jiner work, an’ 
shoe a mule when there aiut no reg’lar blacksmith 
round. He made these, yer boots, an' reg’lar stump¬ 
ers they is. He’s one o' them cbirrupy. smilin’ 
niggers, willl white teeth and genteel manners, w hat 
critiers and toaks nat’rally takes to. Waal he 
picked up the bits and quarters right smart. He’s 
been at it, laminin’ahead, raal ambishus, for ’bout 
three year. Last Sunday, after church, he planked 
up the last ten of the six hundred. So I allowed 
’twiis come time to sell hitn. He war? gittin' his 
bead drawed, an' his ideea set on freedom very 
onhealthy. 1 didn't like to disap’int him to the last, 
so I allowed 'twus jess as well to let you hev him 
cheap to go down river. Thai's how to work them 
fractious runaway niggers. That are’s my patent. 
Verkin hev it for nothin’. Haw! haw 1" 

“Haw! haw! haw! You are one er ther boys! 
I’m dutn sorry that are trick can’t be did twicet on 
the same nigger. J reckon he knows too much for 
that." 

Waal, suppose we walk round to the calaboose, 
Toro we go to bed, an’ see ef he’s chained up all 
right,” 

They went out. 

Biddulph spoke first, 

“ Shame!” 

*• Yes,” said Brent; “do you wonder that we have 
to run away to the Rockys and spend our indigna¬ 
tion on grizzlys?" 

“ What are we going to do now?” 

“ Try to abolish slavery in Ham’s case. Come; 
we’ll go buy him a file.” 

“ Wo seem to have business with the Murker fam¬ 
ily,” said I. 

“ A hard lot they are. Representative brutes!” 

1 am gening a knowledge of all classes on your 
continent,’ 1 said Biddulph. “Some I like better 
ers 

“Don’t he too harsh on us malcontents for the sin 
of slavery. It is an ancestral taint. We shall burn 
it out before many decades." 

“ You hail hatter, or it will set your own house on 
fire!” [1859-60.] 

It was late as we walked along the streets, chan¬ 
nels of fever and ague now frozen up tor the winter. 
We saw a light through a shop door, and hammered 
stoutly for admission. 

A Clerk, long-haired and frouzy. opened ungra¬ 
ciously. 

In the back shop were three men, also long-haired 
and frouzy, dealing cards and drinking a dark com¬ 
post from tumblers. 

“Porturine,” whispered Brent. “Fine old London 
Dock Port is the favorite beverage, when the editor, 
the lawyer, the apothecary..and the merchant meet 
to play euchre in Missouri." 

We bought our files from the surly clerk, and 
made for the calaboose. It was a stout low structure 
with grated windows. At one of these, by the low 
moonlight, we saw a negro. It was cold and late. 
Nobody was near. We hailed the man. 

“Ilam.” 

“That's me. massa.” 

“You’re sold lo Murker, to go South to-morrow. 
If you want to get. free, catch !” 

Brent tossed hi® np the files. 

“Catch again,” said Biddulpb, and up went a rat¬ 
tling purse, England’s subsidy. 

Ham’s white teeth and genteel manners appeared 
at once. He grinned, and whispered thanks. 

“Is that all we can do?" asked the baronet, as we 
walked off. 

“Yes,” said Brent, taking a nasal tone. 

“Ham’s a pop’lar nigger, a handy nigger, one er 
ver raal ambishus sort 1 le kin cut bar, fry a beef¬ 
steak. aud play on the fiddle like a minsiril He 
kin shoe a mule, drive a team, do a little jiner work, 
and make stampers. Yes, Biddulph, trust him to 
knnw himself free with that, Connecticut rat-tail.” 

“ Ham against Japhet; I hope he’ll win." 

“Now.” said Brent, “that we’ve put in action 
Christ’s Golden Rule., Jefferson’s Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, and All-the-wisdom’s Preamble to the 
Constitution, we can sleep the sleep of well-doers. 
If we have two nmn-stoalui*— ami one the brother 
of a murderer—only papered off from us.” 

| The following morning they resume their jour¬ 
ney.] 

The day, alter the crisp frostiness of its beginning, 
was a belated day of Indian summer; niilu as the 
golden mornings of that calm, luxurious time, We 
stopped to noon iu a sunny spot of open jiasture 
near a wide, muddy slough of the Missouri. This 
reservoir for the brewage of shades for Hikes had 
been refilled in some autumn rise Of the river, and 
lay a great stagnant lake along the roadside, a mile 
or so lone, two hundred yards broad. 

We camped by a fallen cotton-wood near the 
slough. The atmosphere was hopeful. We pic¬ 
nicked merrily, men and beasts. “Three gentle¬ 
men at once” over a chicken soon dissipated Ibis 
aud Us trimmings- A,- lighted the tranquil calu¬ 
met, and lounged, watching our horses at their corn. 

Presently we began to fancy we heard, then to 
think we heard, at lust lo be sure we heard the bay¬ 
ing of hounds through the mild, golden air. 

“Tally-ho.” cried Biddulph, “what a day for a 
fox-hunt! This haze will make the scent lie almost 
as well as the clouds.” 

“Music! music!” cried he again, springing up. as 
the sound, increasing, rose and fell along the peace¬ 
ful air that lay on earth so lovingly. 

“Music, if it were in ruerrie England, where the 
hunt are gentlemen. A cursed uproar here, where 
the hunters are men stealers/’ said Brent. 

“No,” said Biddulph. “Those are fables of the 
old. barbarous days of the Maroons, i can’t believe 
in dogs after men until i see it.” 

“I’m afraid it’s our friend Tlain they are alter. 
This would be his line of escape,” 

At the wofd. a rustling in the bushes along the 
slougli, and Ham burst through, lie turned to run. 
We shouted. lie knew us, aud flung himself, lurid 
with terror, and panting with flight, on the grottud 
at our feet—“ the pop’lar nigger !" 

“ O, massa,” he gasped. “ Dev’s gone sol. the dogs 
on me. What’ll 1 do?” 

“Can you swim?” said I; for to me. he was kneel¬ 
ing. 

“ No. massa; or I de bin cross this yer sloo Tore 
dis.” 

“Can you ride?” 

“ Reck’n I kin, massa.” 

A burst of baying from the hounds. 

The black shook with terror. 

1 sprang to Fulano. “Work for you old boy!” 
said 1 to him, ns I swung the saddle over Ms head. 

“ Take mine!” said my two friends at a breath. 

“No; Fulano understands this biasness. Chase 
or flight, all one to him, so he baffles the brutes.” 

Fulano neighed aud beat the ground with eager 
hoofs as I buckled the bridle. 

“Can't we show light?” said Biddulpb. 

“There'll be a dozen on Hie hunt. It is one of 
the entertainments hereabouts. Besides, they would 
raise the posse on ns. You forget we’re iu a slave 
State, an enemy's country.” 

I led Fulano to the brink. Jle stood motionless, 
eyeing me, just as lie eyed me in that terrible pause 
in Lnggernel Alley. 

“ Here, Ilam, up with you! l’ut across the slough. 
He swims like au alligator. Thou make for the 
north star, aud leave the horse for M r. Richard Wade 
at the Trouiont House, Chicago. Treat him like a 
brother. Ilam!" 

“ Lor’ bless you, massa! I will dat.” 

lie vaulted‘up, “like a sprightly nigger, oue of 
the raal ambishus sort.” 

The baying came nearer, nearer, ringing sweetly 
through the golden quiet of noon. 

I launched Fulano with an urgent whisper. 

Two hundred yards to swim, and then all clear to 
Freedom 1 

Fulano splashed iu and took deep water magni¬ 
ficently. 

What a sight it is to see a noble horse nobly breast 
the flood—lo see bis shoulders thrust aside the stream, 
his breath come quick, his eyes flash, his hauuches 
lift, his wake widen after him! 

Aud then- Act 2—how grand it is lo see him paw 
aud struggle up with might and main upon the 
farther bank—to see him rise, all glossy and reeking, 
shake himself, and w th a snort go galloping free aud 
away! Aha! a sight to be seen! 

We stood watching—Act 1. The fugitive was 
half across. The baying came closer, closer on his 
trail. Two-thirds across. 


The baying ceased. The whole pack drew a long 
wail. 

“ They see him,” said Biddulph. 

Almost across! A dozen more plunges, Fulano! 
A crowd of armed men on horseback dashed up to 
the bank two hundred yards above u 0 . It was open 
where they halted. They could not s* o us among 
the bushes on the edge of the slough. One of them 
—it was Murker—sprang from hi* saddle. He point¬ 
ed his rifle quick and steady. Horse and man, the 
fugitives were close to the bank and the thicket of 
sa'ety. 

Ping! 

Almost over as the rifle cracked, Ham had turned 
at the sound of his pursuers crushing through the 
bushes. Fulano swam high, lie bore a proud bead 
aloft, conscious of his brave duty. It was but a mo¬ 
ment since he had dashed away, and the long lines 
of hi? wake still rippled against the hither bank. 

We heard the bullet sing. It missed the mau as 
he turned. It struck Fulano. Blood spirted from 
a great artery. He bounded forward. Ham caught 
the bushes oh the bank, pulled himsedf ashore, and 
clutched for the bridle* 

Poor Fulano! lie flung his head up and pawed 
the surface with a great spasm. He screamed a 
death scream, like that terrible cry of anguish of 
his comrade martyred in the old heroic cause in Lug- 
gernel Alley. W^e could see his agonized eye turn 
back in the socket, sending towards us a glance of 
farewell. 

Noble horse! again a savior. He yielded and 
sank slowly away into that base ditch. 

But Ham, was hp safe? He had disappeared in 
the thicket, llis pursuers called the hounds, and 
galloped oil'to chase, him round the slough. 

Hum was safe. lie got off to freedom. From his 
refuge he writes to me that he is “ pop’lar;” ibat he 
has sot up a Livery Jnstitootion, and has a most 
beautiful black colt a growin’ up tor me.” Ham 
was saved; but Fulano gone. Dead by Murker’s 
rifle. The brother had strangely avenged his broth¬ 
er, trampled to death in the far-away canon of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


In a recent number of Blackwood's Magazine. 
Bulwku tells the following good Btory, to illustrate 
the difference between the mere possession ol know¬ 
ledge and its application in practical life: 

A certain nobleman, very proud ot the extent 
and beauty of his pleasure grounds, chancing one 
day to call on a small squire, whose garden might 
cover about half au acre, was greatly struck with 
the brilliant colors of his neighbor’s flowers. “Ay, 
my Lord, the flowers are well enough," said the 
squire, “but permit me lo show you my grapes.’ 
Conducted into an old fashioned little green-house, 
which served as a vinery, my Lord gazed, with 
mortification and envy, on grapes twice as tineas 
his own. “My dear friend,” said my Lord, “you 
have a jewel of a gardener; let me see him!” The 
gardener was called—the siDgle gardener—a simple 
looking young man under thirty. “Accept my 
compliments on your flower-beds and your gtapes, 
said my Lord, “and tell me, d you eau, why your 
flowers are so much brighter than mine, and your 
grapes so much liner. You must have studied hor- 
Liutilluro profoundly.” “Please your Lordship," 
said the man, “1 have not had the advantage of 
much education ; 1 ben't no scholar; but as to the 
flowers and the l ines, the secret as (o' treating them 
just cam© to me, you see. by chance.” 

“ Bv chance ? explain.” 

“ )\*el 1, my Lord, three years ago, master sent me 
to Lunnon du business of his’n ; and it came on to 
rain, and 1 took shelter in a mews, you see.” 

“ Yes; you took shelter in a mews;—what then?” 

“And there were two gentlemen taking shelter 
too ; and they were talking to each other about 
charcoal.” 

“About charcoal ? — go on.” 

“ And one said that it hud done a deal o’ good in 
many cases of sickness, and specially In the first 
stage of the cholera, aud 1 took a note on my mind 
of that, because we’d had the cholera in onr village 
the year afore. And l guessed the two gentlemen 
worn doctors, and knew what they were talking 
about.” 

•*1 dare say they did; but flowers and vines don't 
have the cholera, do they?” 

“ No. my Lord; but tu«*y have complaints of their 
owu; and one of the gentlemen went on to say that 
charcoal hud a special good effect upon all vegeta¬ 
ble life, and told a story of a vinc-drosser, in Ger¬ 
many, I think, who had made a very sickly poor 
vineyard oue of the best iu all these parts, simply 
by charcoal dressings. So 1 naturally pricked up 
my ears at that, lor our vines were in so bad a way 
that master thought of doing away with them alto¬ 
gether. *Ay. said the other gentleman, “and see 
flow a little sprinkling of charcoal will brighten up 
a flower-bed.’ 

“The rain was now over, and the gentlemen left 
the news; and 1 thought, - Well, but before 1 try the 
charcoal upon the plants. I’d best make some inquiry 
ol them as aren’t doctors;’ so I went lo our nursery¬ 
man, who has a deal of book-learning, and 1 asfced 
him if ho’d ever heard of charcoal-dressing being 
good tor vines, and he said he'd read iu a book that 
it was so, but had never tried it. He kindly lent me 
the book, which was translated from some l'orren 
one. Aud, alter I had picked out of it all I could, 
1 tried thu charcoal in the way the book tolu me to 
try it; and that's how the grapes and the flower¬ 
beds came to please you, my Lord, it was a lucky 
chance that ever 1 heard those gentlemen miking 
iu the mews, please your Lordship.” 

“Chance happens to all,’’ answered the peer, sen- 
tttUlSously; "but to turn chance to account is the 
gift of the lew.” 

His Lordship, returning home, gazed gloomily on 
the hues of his vast parterres; he visited his viuexies, 
and scowled at the clusters; he summoned his head 
gardener —a gentleman of the highest repute tor 
science, and who never spoke ol' a cowslip except 
by its name iu Latin. To this learned personage 
my Lord communicated what, lie had seen of the 
benignant effects uf charcoal, aud produced iu proof 
a magnificent bunch of grapes, which he had brought 
from the squire's. 

**My Lord,” said the gardener, scarcely glancing 

at the grapes, “Squire -'» gardener must be a 

puOr ignorant, creature to fancy he had discovered a 
secret in what is so very well known to every pro¬ 
tested horticulturist. Professor Liebig, my Lord, 
has treated of the good effect of charcoal-dreusing, 
to vines especially ; and it is to be explained oh 
these chemical principles"—therewith the wise man 
entered into a profound disputation, ol which his 
Lordship did not understand a word. 

“ Well then,” said the peer, cutting short the har¬ 
angue, "since you know so well that, charcoal¬ 
dressing is good lor vines and flowers, have you 
ever tried it ou mine ?’’ 

“1 can't say that 1 have, my Lord; it did not 
chance to come into my head.” 

••Nay,” replied the peer, - chance put it into your 
head, but thought never look it out of your head." 

My Lord, who, If he did uot know much about 
horticulture, was a good judge of mankind, dis¬ 
missed the man of learning; and, with many apolo¬ 
gies for seeking to rob his neighbor of Bitch a treas¬ 
ure, asked the squire to transfer to his service i be 
mau of genius, The squire, who thought that now 
the charcoal had been once discovered, any new 
gardener could apply it as well as the old one, waH 
too happy to oblige my Lord, and advance thu for¬ 
tunes ot an honest fellow born in his villuge. His 
Lordship knew very well I hat a man who makes good 
nee of the ideas received through chance, will make 
u still bel ter useot ideas received through study, He 
took some kind, but not altogether unselfish, pains 
with the training and education of a man oi genius 
whom he had gained to his service. The man is 
now my Lord's head forester and bailiff. The 
woods thrive under him, the farm pays largely. 
He and my Lord are both the richer tor the con¬ 
nection between them. He is not the less practi¬ 
cally painstaking, though he uo longer says " ben't” 
and “his’n;” nor the less felicitously theoretical, 
thuttgh he no longer ascribes a successful experiment 
to chauce. 


Ik your friend goes into a speculation, don’t, be¬ 
cause he happens lo break, break with him. 

People often spend half their life in contracting 
maladies, aud the other half in trying to get rid of 
them. 

The difference between a carriage-wheel and a 
carriage-horse is, that one goes best when it is tired, 
and the other doesn’t. 




<Wit §I»mw. 


A bo'san’s mate,— His wife. 

Remedy for defective sight.—E yes in glass. 

Can a person speak the truth when ho lies in bed? 

What is taken from you before you get it?—your 
portrait. 

When is a tooth equal to four roods of laud?— 
When it's an acre. 

“ I’ll put that in my trunk,” as the elephant ob¬ 
served to the orange. 

A good many men are in the best health when 
they are out of spirits. 

The charities oi a good many rich people seem 
altogether indispensable. 

Direct from iiedlam.— When is a man most like a 
bird?—When he’s a raven. 

Wit at is that w hich makes all women equally pret¬ 
ty ? Putting the candle out 

“Too much of a good thing,” as the kitten said 
when she fell into the milk-pail 

Wu at is that which works when it plays, and 
plays wheu it works?—A fountain. 

To terminate a lawsuit speedily is the next best 
thing to never haviug commenced it 

The best way of preserving meat. — Invite 
none but vegetarians to dine with you. 

Little girls believe in a man in the moon; 
young ladies in a man iu the honey-moon. 

What is that which is ever before us, can never 
be seen aud yet all are looking toward it ?—To¬ 
morrow. 

Startling paradox.— However rich a man may 
be, by giving away a couple of half-pence, he be¬ 
comes penny-less. 

Cream may be frozen by simply putting it into a 
glass vessel, and then putting the whole in an old 
bachelor’s bosom. 

“ What is the best attitude for self-defense?” asked 
a pupil of a well-known pugilist “Keep a civil 
tongue in your head,” wa3 the reply. 

A public writer thinks that much might be gain¬ 
ed if speakers would observe the miller's method— 
always to shut the ga:o when the grist is out 

A wag has truly said, that if some men could 
come out of their coffins, and read the incriptions 
ou their tomb stones, they would think they had got 
into the wrong grave. 

“That star,” says the venerable Gammon, with a 
smile of angelic purity, “ is like any star on our 
flag; though clouds may hide it iu its ascending node, 
it is still kuowed to be ascending.” 


$stnst iw tlw 



For .Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 8, 3. 4,16 is a verb. 

My lo, 10, 11 is Kti animal. 

My 14 13, 7. 12, 0. 2 is a kind of bird. 

My tl, 13, 0 is a kind of food for animals. 

My whole I - what every boy aud girl should do. 

Monroe, Wis., 1662. B. W. Pritchard. 

Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


T AM composed of 35 letters. 

My 1 4, 8, 10, 13, 7, 12,14. 15, 6 is the capital of one oi the 
United States, 

My 2, J2, 11, 20, 23,1. 33 is one of the disloyal States. 

My 3, 4, 10, 30, 28, 24 is a celebrated river of the East 
My G. 21), 24, 35. 23, 34 is the capital r f an African Province. 
My 9, 10, 14, 31 is a county in Pennsylvania. 

y 17, I S, 33, 35, 14, 8, 32 is a city in England. 

My 22, 2, 30,14, 3,11 is a city in Bolivia. 

My 25. 20, 34, 19, 21. 0, 2 is one of the Little Antilles. 

My 27, 29, 17, 4, 13, 18 is one of the G'and Divisions. 

Sly whole is a man who has recently handed his name to 
perpetual infamy. S. R. Kadik. 

Auoatolc, Ohio, 1862 

YW Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


An Eagle and a Condor being in latitude 80“ N., 42 miles 
apart, start and Hy directly South until their distance is 241 
miles. Determine the latitude they arrive at. 

Gouverneur, N. Y. Edwin A. Dodds. 

Ysf" Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 


Fisd the solid contents of a spherical segment whose upper 
base is 8 inches in diameter, aud lower base 12 inches iu di¬ 
ameter, the altitude beiug 6 inches. 

Gainesville, Wyo. Co., N. Y., 1802. O. J. Brown. 

J2F” Answer in two weeks. 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
CHARADE. 


Though composed of but four of the characters 6mall 
Thatlweuty and six are numbered in all. 

Yet constant and quickly I urn changing my guise, 
With a skill that even a wizard might prize. 

At first, a glistening pike l am gliding along, 

But e'er y ou're aware, have left, the gay throng, 

And now stand beside you transformed to itflowe;. 

Or, dancing along when the darkness shall lower 
Delude the lone wanderer I get in my power, 

Then leave him alone to find his owu way, 

And lly to the must of some sloop in the hay ; 

Or stand by the way side, a monitor stern, 

To mark off the time that ne’er can return. 

When tired of tiiis duty, I hastily seek 
A place in *ome kitchen, both lowly and meek, 

But though Constantly turning, aud all in a heat, 

Rie ivc not the rewu-d such labor should meet, 

Till weary of toil when so illy repaid. 

I leave the warm hearth when the gravy is made ; 

And expanding much over my wonted small size, 
Envelop some knight ere he fight for the prize, 

Nor leave him till weary and wounded he lall. 

Or receive his reward as the bravest of all. 

Though this is not every quaint shape I assume, 

You'll think, for the preseut, ’tis enough, I presume. 
Rochester, N. Y , 1802, Ernest Hoven. 

Answer hi two weeks. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMA8, &c.. IN No. 671. 


Answer to Geographical Enigma:—All is not gold that 
glitters. 

Answer to Ornithological Decapitations:—Crane, Plover, 
Rail, Smew, Swallow. Swan, Tern, Upupa. 

Answer to Geometrical Problem:—32.7315 gallons. 

Answer to Charade:—Friend-ship. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Euigma Ambrose E. Burnside. 


^ViHurtiscmcnts. 


QODEY’S JL, AP Y’B B O o K< 
LITERABT AJTO PICTORA.L. 

The oulv Magazine in America that gives the large Fashion 
Pi. aTi:s — double the size, an I containing from three to live 
mote eo nrial figures month,v, than any other magazine—the 
only reliable Fashion Plates published. 

AN engraving from a stf.i l plate 

is iu every no miter, and fursuperior to any engraving published 

THE READING MATTER 

is by the best American authors. The celebrated Marion Har- 
I’AMt, author of " Alone," "Hidden Path," "Mov Side," •< jg B . 
me-tis,"and “Miriam," will commence in the January number 
a Novel which will ntu through the year. 

NOVELTIES OF TIIE WORK-TABLE. 

Every article of work suitable So a lady will be found in the 
Book. Every article m dress she wears « ill be found described 
and an engraving to illustrate it. 

MUSIC. 

A piece of Music will be found in’ every number — original 
and composed expressly for (jodey. 

DRAWING LESSONS. 

No other magazine gives them, and we have given enough to 
HI I several I .we volu rues. 

OUR RECEIPTS 

are such as can be found nowhere else. Cooking in all its va- 
n»tv- Confectionery — 111** Nursery — the Toilet — the Laun¬ 
dry—the Kitchen. Receipts upon all subject, are to be found 
in the pores of the Lady « Hook. We originally started this de¬ 
partment, aud liave peculiar facilities for making it most per- 
ioct. This department, alone is worth the onto of the Book, 

In the various number* For 1883, will he found the newest de- 
s'gos for H’indow l.ltriams. UrodefUe Angtoiw, Slipper* Bern- 
tie's, Cape, Vloalft, Keening Brews, Fumy Articles, Jl< addresses, 
J fair-dressi no, Ruhr s t/c Vhwmhrr, (Mnriaoe Ur, >x, JirhUs • 
l>rrjtsr <, Wreaths, MiwHJIm. WaBting-Ftrem-rs, Ruhtw Hohits, 
MorniTUl-Drnn<et, Voltais, Cpvmifittex, C|Wr/vtfr-< t«vt, Fmhroidap 
I'a/tum), Patchwork awl Oro:hri ana v tiing ItWA. 

TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 

One copy one year. «t Two copies oue year-, $5. Three copies 
Out* year, $6, Four copies one year, $7. 

Five eopietsoue year, aud an extra copy to the person sending 
the club, 810. 

Eight copies oBft year, and an extra copy to the person sending 
the club, 9115. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extya copy to the person send¬ 
ing the cluli, *20. 

Aud the wily magazine that can be introduced into the above 
clubs In place of the Lady’s Book is Arthur’s Home Magazine. 

Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 

God>\T'“ Lad ' * Book ami Arthur's Home Magazine both one 
year for t3 Ed. 

Goiley's Lady's Book and Harper's Magazine both one vear for 
f 4. fill. 

<jodey, Harper, and Arthur will all three be sent one year, on 
receipt of Sii.OU. 

On account of the great rise in paper the terms ou issuing the 
F bruary N . will be iuereased. 

Treasury s ote- and Notes of all solvent, hanks taken at par. 
Be careful anil pay the postage on your letter. 

Address L. A. GODLY, 

07l-2teo 323 Chrrtnut Sired. Philadelphia, Pa- 

fJHE NEW YORK OBSERVER 

IS A RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED ON' A DOUBLE SHt.KT, SO AS TO BE 

EASILY SEPARATED INTO 

TWO DISTINCT PAPE US. 

Iu Religion it is free from sectarianism, nnd gives a full, fair 
and impairial report every week of all matters ot general 
interest 

IN ALL THE DENOMINATIONS. 

In Politics it is entirely free from party re’aliens or affinities, 
discussing great principle* with freedom and candor, and giving 
the fullest and latest intt-lligenco of all the movements of the 
day. 

rr SUPPORTS THE GOVERNMENT WITH VIGOR, 

FIDELITY AND ZEAL, IN ITS EFFORTS TO 

CRUSH TIIE REBELLION, 

and restore the Union, and preserve the Constitution. It criti¬ 
cises with freedom whatever meusures are not adapted to the ac¬ 
complishment of theca ends; hut its sternly purpose, trom the 
beginning of the war, has been, and will be. to uphold the 
hands and strengthen the heart of the Government, while it 
puts forth its energies to protect us against the most unholy 
rebellion that ever disturbed the peace of any eonntry. 

The New York Observer is the most complete lamily news¬ 
paper 

IN THE WORLD, 

In t),variety oF its Departments, 
tu the fulluessof its In Formation, 

In the extent of its Coneapondenco, 

In the uuuiberof minds enlisted in its Editorial and other 
columns, 

In the amount of money expended in procuring materials to 
enrich ami adorn Its pages, 

In the healthful, religious, conservative, genial tone that per¬ 
vades the paper 

In Us stores of anecdote, biography, poetry, science, art, and 
general literature, it will strive to exceed every other weekly 
newspaper. 

GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

The Proprietors of the New York Observer offer the following 
valuable - premiums Tor 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

In apt. casks, the nkw subscribers mu.'/ hr those mho have 
not in their own or others' nanus taken the. paper during the past 
year. 

To MlnUicru aud Olliers. 

The Annals of the American Pulpit, by Rev. William B. 
Sprague, D. I)., are comprised in seven largo octavo volumes, 
viz.: 

Congregational.2 volumes. 

Presbyterian.2 do 

Methodist .. I volume. 

Episcopal.1 do 

Baptist.1 Uo 

They con tin o the biography of more than a thousand minis¬ 
ters, ami a li'n-tru i of each denomination, with a statement of 
its dtfctriuul views, ueibing a complete library oi religious biog¬ 
raphy and hi.-lory. The lives of these ministers are inter- 
spniwed with memorable anecdotes and incidents, and illua- 
tinted bv leUoi: from diytinguished statesmen and clergymen, 
rendering the volumes an luox hang Able source ot instruction 
aud euterrainuietit. 

The Publitdiers' price tor th*- -even volu meg is 818.50, We will 
furnish the whole set to the order or uuy person who will send 
send US TWELVE new subscriber! with the payment for one 
vear, or any two volumes fur four new suhsen iiors, or any one 
volume for t,wo new sulisi-nhprs. In all cases the money ($2,60 
for each subscriber) must be paid lo advance. 

To Kit i'iihtm nnd Others. 

We will fin msb the whole got of the following works to any 
one who will send Us fifteen new subscribers— with payment of 
$2,60 in advance ou each for one year—viz: 

American Farmer's Encyclopedia.— ..$4(10 

Allen's (R. I, I American Karin Book. 1 00 

Allen pi. Fiidri on ibaCulture of the Grape.1 no 

Barry's Fruit Garden. 125 

fiijttsribgnalt h RnpM Economy. 125 

Bridgeimtn's Young Gardener s Assistant. 1 50 

Hun t V; American Flower Garden Directory. I 25 

GomnrehrntLvr Farm Record.3ufl 

Darfus Modern ITuTru Doctor. 100 

Dadd's American Galtle Doctor.1 00 

Dana's Muck Manual.....i oo 

French'# Farm Lfraiuege.100 

Harileii'.-i Fu li Culture. 1 00 

Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers. 1 25 

Warder's Hedges and Evergreens. 1 00 

To any one sending u* ten new subscribers ami advance pay¬ 
ment i'uV each, one year, w will send the Farmer's Encyclo¬ 
pedia. Farr,i Kerim), and nny live other book* on the list —or 
the enlire list, except tin.- Encyclopedia and Record. 

For five new f ubniril’ere, with payment iu advance, we will 
send the Fanner's Encyclopedia aud Farm Record, or any other 
five books in the list. 

For four new subscribers and payment, the Encyclopedia and 
any hook less thjin $3. 

Far three new (subscribers, the Farm Record and any dollar 
book. . 

For two now subscribers, any two books to the list cost- 
ting less Ibuu $3 curb. And for one new subscriber uuy book 
cnsringles-i than M on the list 

These fund;- will be sent by mail or express, a! the optiou or 
expense of the subscribers. 

Every evening devoted to canvassing may secure oue or moro 
of these volumes, ,, 

Tim, are unions the most practical works now published on 
the Mlhiecte treated. With this collection of boob in hi-. libra¬ 
ry, uelthei toe beginner, nor the more advanced farmer need 
go further for instruction desired in any branch ot hia pursuits. 

They are here placed within the reach of every young man in 
the country, without a dollar in money. 

•Specimen copies iff (he paper sent free to any address. 

SIDNEY iv MORSE, du.. A* CO., 

60S-8t Editors & Proprietors, 37 Bark Row, N. Y. 
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Office, Union Ikildings, Opposite tb« Ooart Hon«e, Buffalo Btreet, 

TICrCMS IN ADVANCE : 

Two Dollars a Ykar—To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for it> , Six, aud one free to club agent, 
for $10, Teii, and one free, for $16, and any greater uii mberat same 
rate—ooly $1.50 per copy. Club papers directed to individuals 
and sent to as many different Fost-Offices as desired. Aswe pre¬ 
pay American postage on papers sent to the British Provinces, 
our Canadian agents and friends must add I2>» cents per copy 
to the club rates of the RtiHAi. The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe, Ac., is $2.60— including postage 
Thk Cash Syhtkw ia strictly adhered to iu publishing the 
Rural —copies are never mailed to Individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always discontinued when the. subscription term 
expires- Renee, we force the paper upon none, and keep uo 
credit bookR, long experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

t3T Chanqk of Adokkss. —Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address as well as the new to secure compliance. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


the first money he had made by farming in Illinois, 
he said. 

PAPER FROM THE BEGASSB. 

But the sirup it produces is not the only mer¬ 
chantable part of if. It ia found to be a better ma¬ 
terial than straw for the manufacture of paper. It 
is softer and makes a stronger paper. It, however, 
costs as much to manufacture it, and perhaps a 
little more, than it does straw. But it is valuable 
to mix with straw. It softeDs the paper. The 
same process is adopted in its manufacture as 
in the manufacture of straw, either into wrap¬ 
ping or print paper. Whether it will render 
print paper cheaper than it now is, must de¬ 
pend much on the price of bleaching powders. It 
requires double the amount of these to bleach if, 
that rags do, and more than straw. A manufacturer 
asserts, however, that, if they succeed in its manu¬ 
facture into priut paper, as there is prospect they 
will do, it will be found profitable to farmers to dry 
the begasse and bale it ready for shipment. Hence, 
it will be seen that here is another important item, 
It is worth as much per tun to the manufacturer as 
straw, which is worth two and a half or Ihree dol¬ 
lars per tun. In order to insure a sale of this 
begasse it is important that the juice be all crushed 
out of it. The crushing process is a necessary prepa¬ 
ration of the fiber for the paper manufacturer; and 
it is important that, the begasse be dried before fer¬ 
mentation can follow. The value of the fiber ip 
quickly affected by fermentation, and its value for 
manufacturing purposes thereby depreciated. There 
are heaps of it about the various mills in the West, 
which may be made available to the manufacturer 
by a little timely effort. 

ABOUT SEED FOR 1803. 

Where and how the seed for the crop of 1?63 is to be 
obtained is now agitating Sorghum men. The crop 
of good seed the present year is said to be small. 
A gentleman of large experience says he believes 
two-thirds of the seed grown the past year is mon¬ 
grel. Ho had traveled three weeks in Iowa this 
fall to buy seed, and found but two lots that he 
would plant. Farmers are careless in planting— 
plant it too near broom corn, or other allied species 
with which it will hybridize. But the greatest diffi¬ 
culty seems to be, that care ia not taken to select 
the seed of the best corn—the earliest, purest, and 
that which yields the greatest amount of saccha¬ 
rine matter—that positive improvement in the 
character of the crop is not Becured, instead of posi¬ 
tive deterioration. 

A gentleman largely interested in these matters 
suggests that local Agricultural Societies could do 
the community great service by appointing com¬ 
mittees or a committee to canvass each township 
and impress the importance of this case in the selec¬ 
tion of seed upon the farmers of said township- 
selecting, and if necessary purchasing, the best seed 
that can lie found. Such committees might, do great 
good; and every man who regards this an important 
matter may profitably (to the country) employ his 
personal influence in his neighborhood in this direc¬ 
tion. This will be one of the duties of the Sorghum 
Convention soon to meet at Rockford in this State— 
to adopt some system by which good, pure seed may 
be secured the coming year. 

THE BEST SOIL FOR SORGHUM, 

Each year’s experience establishes the fact that 
a light sandy loam, or gravel, or clayey soil is much 
better for this crop than the black, mucky, prairie 
soils. The dilference is apparent more in the 
quality ol' the sirup manufactured than otherwise; 
but it is found also that the same amount of juice 
yields a greater amount of saccharine matter. It is 
found that the crude article of sirup grown on the 
mucky soils, even if as light colored, does not refine 
as well as that manufactured from cane grown on 
the light sandy or gravelly soils. Refiners make a 


tributed in different parts of the West, and resulted 
in quite a crop of samples, grown on different soils, 
with great difference in culture. Analyses of these 
samples have been made with results depending, ap¬ 
parently,upon l he different conditions (ofsoil,climate 
and culture,) under which they were grown. The 
per cent, of cane sugar these samples have been 
found to contain has ranged from from 3 to 13 per 
centum. This range is greater than that of the same 
product in France or Germany, I thiuk. The aver¬ 
age will compare favorably with the sweetness of 
the beets produced in those countries with all the 
advantages of experience and superior culture 
which belong there. The soils on which the sam¬ 
ples yielding the greatest, per cent, were grown 
were either very stiff, pure clays, or sandy soils. 
Culture had much to do with the result. Some 
samples were grown out ot the ground—above the 
surface. Such did not contain much Rugar, while 
samples to which the earth was drawn and were 
grown beneath the surface yielded a much greater 
product. The directions given in the present volume 
of the Rural have proved profitable to those who 
cultivated their crop after the manner then recom¬ 
mended. 

About the profit of this crop there should, of 
course, be some interest felt. Those who know 
best usaert that if the beet, as grown here, will yield 
six per cent, of caue sugar it will be the moat profit¬ 
able crop the farmer can rai.-e. If 121 tuns of the 
root can be grown per acre, containing six per cent, 
of sugar, the sugar product will be 15n0 pounds per 
acre. This product, at six cents per pound, will be 
$90 per acre to be divided between the producer 
and his co-workers, and the manufacturer and those 
who aid him. Those who have growu roots in the 
West will not set 121 tuns per acre down as a very 
large crop to grow on prairie soils. The experi¬ 
ments in the manufacture of this crop into sugar, 
which are soon to commence in Ibis city, will be 
regarded with great interest, and will determine, to 
a great extent, the future of the crop here. So great 
is the confidence ol experienced Germans in the 
capacity and adoptability of western soils to the 
profitable culture of this crop, that largo invest¬ 
ments have been made in land, and extensive prep¬ 
arations are being made for cultivating a large crop 
the coming year. One gentleman near Cbutsworth, 
in this State, is to plant 200 acres next spring. 

SUGAR BEET CULTURE IN’ FRANCE. 

An Eastern contemporary very cautiously cast a 
small tub of cold water on the revival of the inter¬ 
est in sugar beet culture in this country, last spring, 
quoting the early portion of its history in France to 
chill said water in said little tub. There was data 
in my possession then with which I had intended to 
reply; but the matter was necessarily deferred too 
long. Recently, however, I have seen a London 
Sugar Circular from one of the beat informed firms 
in that city, from which I am permitted to publish 
the following facts, showing the progress of this cul¬ 
ture there. The circular says: 

“ The progress of this industry in France is 
remarkable,—the more so since it proceeds under 
the heavy infliction of duties and taxation. The 
produce of beet sugar in France in L832 was only 
9,000 tuns; in 1840, 40,000 tuns; in 1852, 08,000 tuns; 
in 1860,113,000 tuns; in 1801,159,000 tuna. In combi¬ 
nation with the distillation of molasses and cattle 
feeding from the pulp, the beet culture is looked 
upon next to the vine, as the most profitable branch 
ot Agriculture, and liable to further great exten¬ 
sion.” 

Of the beet sugar produced in 1861, 112.832 tuns 
went into general consumption in France; 8,604 
tuns were exported from the country, leaving a 
stock on hand ot 7,712 tuns. It should be remem¬ 
bered that beet sugar in France pays the same duty 
to the Government that foreign sugars do; and yet 
Us production is profitable and constantly increas¬ 
ing. In Germany the same result follows its cul¬ 
ture. Profits there, are, if anything, greater. And 
here we have no such expensive system of manur¬ 
ing, no rents to pay, light, taxes, improved imple¬ 
ments of culture, aud the genius and enterprise 
which adapts means to accomplish ends with such 
successes as to render the profit of sugar beet cul¬ 
ture almost certain. At least it is worthy the atten¬ 
tion of those who grow poor by grain growing. 


and size of this remarkable flock of sheep? [The 
reporter is at the West; we hope Mr. C. will re¬ 
spond.—E d.] 

THE SHEEP FEVER. 

This fever is eminently contagious, not among 
the innocent, sheep, but among (be genus homo; 
the pacific eflluvia which is so effectually absorbed 
and as surely effective in its results is from the 
essence, of Gain, and when compressed and in a 
material form is known as the “Almighty Dollar.” 
Memory doth not call up the time when sheep 
were in such demand, since the war of 1812 us this 
fall. Every one who keeps any kind of stock wants 
a “few more sheep.” Lambs, half to three-fourths 
Merino, or less, dropped in May, here in Northern 
Maine are bringing $2 25 to $3; sheep, $2.75 to $3.- 
50 by the flock. 

WIUE FENCE. 

There has been but little of Uiia fence built in 
this section owing to fhere being a native supply 
of materials, and where it has been erected, as a 
general thing, if, has proved a failure, as far as I 
am advised, yet it looked as though it. would have 
been a fairer test of its merits hud it been put, up 
in a workman like manner. The strands have not 
been stretched so taut as recommended in the 
Rural of Nov. 15, lest when the posts were frozen 
in thegiound the cold weather would shorleu the 
wires enough to break Ibern outright; but, on the 
contrary, were put in so that in a short time they 
would sag between some of the posts and injure the 
looks and efficiency of the same. 

For us, iu the East, in would be a good public 
investment,, if roads are to be fenced, and they 
probably will be for a long time to come, because 
they are already nearly all fenced, and for the con¬ 
venience of the thing, to put up wire fences along 
many of ihe public roads. The expense of keep¬ 
ing the roads open, over and through the snow¬ 
drifts would in a few years build all the fences 
necesraty along the highways where stone-wall o: 
wood fences cause the snow to lodge from four feet 
to ten feet, deep in the traveled path. If it will do 
to stretch the wires so they will slay in place I can 
see no reason why they may noL be built so to be 
durable aud efficient. But when the ihermometer 
is down to 30° below zero there would have to be 
some reserved slack somewhere to meet the tension 
thus brought to bear. 

THE WEATHER. 

The seventh of November it commenced snowing 
8 o’clock, P. M., wind east, in Franklin county, and 
ceased in the night. About four inches fell and 
rain followed the 9t.h—enough to spoil the sleighing. 
We now have had a three days’ rain and it, is still 
rainiDg at the v. riling of this, Nov. 21, which has 
taken thp frost nearly all out of the ground. It was 
much needed lo till swamps, brooks, rills, wells, and 
pprings for winter. It has been a pleasent fall, 
except some high winds which prostrated many fine 
trees. 

Frank Li n Co., Maine, 1862. 


barns are used, the corn, if husked early, is very 
liable to mould. Very many thousands of bushels of 
Indian corn are annually wasted, destroyed, and 
injured because of defective storage. For three 
years past 1 have used a crib of iny own invention 
and construction, the ventilation of which is perfect * 
so that, early husking, while the. weather is pleasant’ 
is sate—its contents are exempt from rats, utiee und 
birds; it is ot light cost—as any farmer who knows 
how to use saw und square may build one—and, 
moreover, if well built is a neat and tasteful ap¬ 
pendage to any farmer’s premises. As winter is a 
good time to prepare materials, perhaps it. will now 
be seasonable to give a 
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Description:— Plant in the ground firmly, not 
less than 3.1 feet deep, six posts, of the most durable 
wood tbafc can be obtained, spaced so as to support 
a structure 6 feet by 12. Cut them off level 2 feet 
from the surface of the ground, then shave them 
round and smooth, and sheathe them with tin at 
least 12 inches at the top. On fliese posts spike 
sills of 4 by 4 oak scantling halved together, with 
cross joists framed in. On this nail a floor of haul 
wood boards. The side sills and the floor should 
project 12 inches at, the end where the door is placed. 
Now with white oak ribs, sawed 3 inches wide fly i.f 
thick, lay up the crib, (ns a log house is built,) lay¬ 
ing 'be ribs flatwise, nailing them firmly together 
wherever they come in contact, and nailing a block, 
or short piece of rib, in the middle of the sides be¬ 
tween each long rib. This, when finished, will have 
the appearance of a post. Some thick, cheap paint, 
should he applied, as the work progresses, where- 
ever the ribs touch each other. Plumbed straight 
edges should be nailed up, as a guide In building, at 
the corners. At, one end of the crib a door frame 
(made of ribs) with flanges to receive the ribs of 
which the end is built, should be built in. Attached 
to this door may be a box, with a roof cover, so con¬ 
structed that the box may bo removed at pleasure 
when entrance into the crib is desired. At other 
limes it will be full of corn for use. About Gleet 
high from the sills will be a proper height for the 
walls. When Ihewalls are of this height, they should 
be braced on the inside, as pictured in the engraving. 
A light post at each end (inside) and one in the cen¬ 
ter. will support a ridge pole. To tills ridge pole 
one side of the roof may be firmly nailed. The 
other side may be nailed at each end, and in the 
middle, leaving two spaces without nailing for the 
purpose of filling the crib with a scoop-shovel from 
a wagon driven alongside. The roof may be of 
wide pine boards projecting well at the eaves and 
gables, and battened. The materials for the con¬ 
struction of such a crib will cost, here, a trifle over 
$5, and it will hold over 300 bushels even measure, 
or over 250 bushels of ears of corn. I tried, first, 
inverted tin pans on the post tops. An agile rat 
would occasionally scramble over. I added the 
sheathing; it was effectual. Peter Hathaway. 

Milan, Erie Co., Ohio, 18C2. 


SOME SORGHUM ITEMS. 

It is difficult to give a Down-Easter who has 
never visited the West an adequate idea of the revo¬ 
lution the Sorghum product is working, and is 
likely to work in the husbandry of Western farmers. 
And this leads me to say here, that I never before 
saw such an opening for the profitable employment 
of unemployed capital as is apparent now. Land 
may be purchased cheap, the tools are at hand with 
which to work it economically, and without the aid 
of much manual labor; and the crops that may be 
grown have no uncertain value and yield a large 
profit. Wituees what I shall write below. 

THE CROP OF 1863. 

It is large in tho aggregate, but it is doubted if 
the yield of sirup is so large per acre as that of some 
former seasons. It has been an unfavorable season 
for the production of the cane in most localities. 
The spring was late and the seed was not planted 
early; then it became wet and cold, and the plant 
did not begin to grow much until after the 1st or 
15th of July; and then it grew too rapidly. The 

weeds meantime advanced faster than the plant,_ 

the ground being so wet this could not bo prevented. 
In some instances it was so wet that no team could 
travel in it. Hundreds of acres, therefore, were left to 
themselves, and the weeds overtopped the Sorghum. 
This, of course, diminished the crop, and prevented 
many fields being harvested at all. 

GOOD CROPS FOLLOW GOOD CULTURE. 

This is an invariable rule, no matter what the 
character of the product. But it has been strikingly 
established by the Sorghum crops of the present 
year. Good culture has doubled, and in some 
instances tripled the product. One gentleman told 
me be knew of an instance where two fields, ad¬ 
joining each other, were planted in Sorghum at the 
same time. The seed germinated equally well in 
each ca'e. One Geld received thorough culture; the 
other was neglected, comparatively. The result 
was, 300 gallons of simp to the acre from the culti¬ 
vated field, and only 80 gallons per acre from the 
neglected one—a difference of $55 per acre in favor 
of the cultivated field, reckoning the sirup at the 
lowest price paid for the crude article at the farm of 
the producer. 

This is not an exceptional case by any means. I 
have listened to just such scathing criticisms upon 
the kind of husbandry pursued by many farmers, at 
almost every manufactory I have visited in the 
West this fall. Good culture pays. Poor culture, 
or no culture, does not pay. 

HOW MUCH SORGHUM PAYS. 

Take the above instance of the farmer who pro¬ 
duced 300 gallons per acre. At 25 cents per gallon 
it yields him $75 per acre. From this is to be de¬ 
ducted tho labor and the interest on the capital 
employed in its production. It would leave a 
profit of $50 per acre without any sort of doubt. 
But 25 cents per gallon is the minimum price for 
this product) T he price the producer realizes is 25 
to 50 cents pergallon, depending upon the character 
of the sim p, the di ; tance from market, Ac. From 35 
to 40 cents per gallon is paid for the crude article in 
this city (Chicago) for refining. From this must be 
deducted freights hither. 

But it is the best crop grown this year, where it 
haB been properly cared for. One farmer came to 
this State from New York State a few years since, 
and purchased a farm of the Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road Co. He went into grain growing —small 
grain. Did not pay expenses. He tried corn, and 
scarcely made a living. Wus about abandoning the 
West, when the product from a half acre of Sor¬ 
ghum he had planted attracted his attention. He 
applied a little arithmetic to the result aud figured 
out future profit. The result, was the thorough prepa- 
raiion of 23 acres of land for the Sorghum crop of 
1862. It was planted and thoroughly cultivated. 
He sold the product in this city a few days since, 
aud found the net profit of ihe crop to be $25 per acre; 


The Winter season is indeed one of comparative 
leisure to the husbandm in, yet a thorough and in¬ 
dustrious farmer finds but little leisure at any 
season of the year. Though we are all endowed 
with social qualities of mind and are more or less 
fond of amusement, many farmers make this a 
season of recreation beyond what is profitable or 
beneficial. The general appearance ol a man s farm, 
and the condition of his stock in the Spring of :he 
year, tell ia a great degree how the Winter has been 
spent; and if rightly improved, when the season for 
more active farming operations shall arrive, he will 
be prepared to commence his labors fully armed 
and equipped with suitable implements of hus¬ 
bandry, aud his teams will likewise be iu a condi¬ 
tion to perform their labors with cheerfulness and 
alacrity. If the winter arid early spring months are 
wisely aud properly improved, the advantage and 
beneficial results arising therefrom will be plainly 
seen and felt throughout the year. 

Thu farmer’s duties and labors are not confined 
exclusively to the farm. Most farmers have sons 
aud daughters to educate and fit for the varied 
duties and responsibilities of mature life,—and it is 
at this season of the year that the greatest portion of 
them receive the most of their education. This 
season of relaxation from farm labors affords them 
an opportunity to cultivate their tuiuds and stock 
them with useful knowledge; and it is highly im¬ 
portant that they should be properly trained and 
disciplined, for the human mind is a prolific soil, and 
without proper cultivalion will send forth spontane¬ 
ous productions, tho evil consequences and influ¬ 
ences of which will be seriously felt in every branch 
and department of society. At this season every 
farmer, however advanced iu life or well skilled in 


STANBROUGH’3 SEEDING MACHINE. 


Ouu engraving is intended to represent a machine 
for sowing Clover, Timothy, Turnip, and other 
small seeds, and also plaster, invented and patented 
by Mr. Samuel Stanhkocgu, of Washtenaw county, 
Mich. Tt has been used for three or four years by 
many farmers in that State, and said to be highly 
approved. Tho sowing-box is longer than repre¬ 
sented in the engraving, and sows from 10 to 12 feet 
wide. We saw this machine a few days ago, and 
witnessed its operation,—at an in-door trial,—and 
were favorably impressed with its simplicity, con¬ 
struction, aud apparent accuracy iu distributing 
seed evenly, it can easily be changed from a hand 
lo a horse machine. We consider it worthy the 
attention of farmers interested, though we cannot 
speak of its practical operation in the field. For 
further information see advertisement iu this paper. 


EASTERN RURAL NOTES. 


BY DR. O. W. TRUE. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— You have TPcsfem 
Notes, aud why not have Eastern Notes, even 
though they should not be as valuable? Would 
they not he of some enhancing value to your already 
vigorous and enterprising paper? Here, then, let 
us try a few rounds and see whether or no they may 
not strike a chord or two in the major key which 
shall be en rapport with a few readers, to say the 
least. 

SILESIAN SHEEP. 

In your report of the N. Y. State Fair, of October 
11, p. 325, present volume, Mr. Chamukiu.ain gives 
the average of his flock, of 400, at nine pounds. 
Was this washed wool ? We here in the East wish 
more light about these sheep, because this is much 
better shearing than our flocks will average, even 
though kept in much smaller flocks. Will the Re¬ 
porter or Mr. Chamberlain tell us about the keep 


A GOOD AND CHEAP CORN CRIB 


In passing around the country since corn harvest 
I have noticed with interest the different methods of 
farmers iu storing its valuable product. Some have 
cribs variously constructed, some store in barns and 
outhouses, and a few have costly corn houses. In 
nearly all cases the corn is exposed to the depreda¬ 
tions of rats and mice, sometimes to birds, aud where 








LETTER FROM BUCKS CO., FA. 


CHOPS OP 1862 — PA KM IMPLEMENTS. & c, 


Eds. Run a i. New-Yorker:—' The crops of IS62 
have generally yielded an average in Hiis region. 
Grass and wheat have produced a full average, but 
oats were badly injured by the Aphis, or grain 
louse, which made the grain very light. A large 
portion of the grain will not weigh twenty pounds 
per bushel. The corn crop Buffered badly In some 
localities from the drouth, which is often the case, 
but the yield will be fair, and nearly up to the 
average "of the last ten years. Potatoes—a light 
yield, but are keeping well, and clear of the rot, 
that so often destroys the whole crop with us. The 
apples are Ihe fullest crop of the season, and proba¬ 
bly greater than we have had since 1844—quite a 
treat for us. as we have not had enough for home 
consumption for the last five years. I now have 
bearing ttees enough to procure six thousand bush¬ 
els annually, which have not had on more than six 
hundred (previous to the present year) for the past 
five years—the bloom being destroyed twice by 
cold storms, and three times by foggy, dull wea¬ 
ther, in that time. T am happy to see that, although 
a large portion of the laboring class has been called 
to the battle-field, to protect us and our country, 
those who have remained at home have been suc¬ 
cessful In providing for the wards of all, and have 
a surplus yet to spare—so that we have no fear that 
famine will be added to the horrors of war. 

I see an inquiry in your paper for the best farm 
mill to grind grain by horRe power, with two horses, 
and in reply I will state that X have one of Fel¬ 
ton's. manufactured at Troy, which 1 have had in 
use about ten years. During that time I have 
ground about 7,000 bushels of grain for feed, such 
as corn, rye and oats. It grinds moderately fine, at 
the rate of six to eight bushels per hour, with a 
two-horse railway power, without any expense for 
repairs, and I think the mill will last (from present 
appearauce) for twenty years to come, as the grind¬ 
ing surface does not appear to be in the least injured 
by wear. As I have no interest in the sale of the 
above mills, I cannot inform “ Inquirer” whether 
the mills are still manufactured there, or, if so, at 
what price they can be obtained; but I think this 
the best mill I have ever seen. 

1 have tried many of our new and improved 
implements, and I find some of them superior to 
old ones we have in use. and others of but little 
value. I had the second fork for unloading hay hy 
horse-power that was ever used in Pennsylvania. 
After a fair trial, I had it brought to notice through 
the Albany Cultivator. and I am pleased to see the 
good that 1 accomplished by bringing it before tbe 
public. 1 also tried TTalloway's Wind-Mill for 
pumpiug water for stock, but it proved a failure 
with us, in consequence of our severe gales. 

As I fear that I am troubling you with a long 
letter, and but little profit, I will close by wishing 
you success with the Rural. 

Yours truly, Adrian Cornell, Sr. 

Bucks County, Ta., Not., 1S62. 


YOUNG FARMER ON FARMING. 


MOORE’S RORAL 11W- 


his profession, can find time for study, and gather 
new ideas that will enable him to prosecute his 
labors more successfully, and thus advance the 
interests of his high calling. Notwithstanding 
farming is an honorable aud indispensable avoca¬ 
tion, it is but lightly prized by many farmers' eons, 
and they seek other employments and follow less 
honorable pursuits. 

But, from a dance at the present condition of our 
country, I apprehend that the benefits and import¬ 
ance of Agriculture will ere long become more 
apparent even to a casual observer,—and though it 
may not be the speediest road to wealth and dis¬ 
tinction, it will he found to be the more sme founda¬ 
tion to build upon. It is time that every farmer 
should be aroused to a true sense of l)is position 
Our Government is to be vindicated, large armies 
are to be clothed and fed, and heavy taxes must be 
paid, which will call largely upon the farmer’s 
resources. Nor are the tillers of the soil to labor for 
our own country alone. Beyond broad Atlantic’s 
tumultuous waves a voice has ever been ringing in 
our ears for bread, and that voice will continue at 
intervals to Bound upon the American farmer’s ear. 
Then, is it not highly important and necessary that 
every American farmer should be industrious and 
economical, that much unnecessary Buffering may 
be avoided, and his power and influence be felt at 
home and abroad? Farmer. 

Monroe Co., N. Y., Dec., 1862. 


HOW TO BUILD AN ICE-HOUSE. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—! Seeing an inquiry 
in a late Rural in regard to building an Ice-House, 
brought to mind the fact of bow few avail them¬ 
selves of the greatest of all luxuries in hot weather, 
which is ice. I will now give you a plan of my 
ice-house, from which any one can build who can 
use a saw and hammer. 

It has been built about ten years, and is all sound 
yet, with the exception of tbe boards on the inside, 
which will want to be replaced once in about five or 
six years. The size is 8 by 10 outside, six feet high, 
l took two-inch plank, 12 inches wide, lor sills and 
plates, halved together at the corners. I used studs 
on the inside, and boarded up and down outside. 
The cracks should bo covered with battens to pre¬ 
vent the air striking the ice. The rafters should be 
five or six inch stuff, boarded on the inside, and the 
space filled w ith either saw-dnsl or refuse tan-bark. 
The inside should be boarded the other way to with¬ 
in a foot or so of the plates, which should be left un¬ 
til the space is filled. I place poles or scantling in 
the bottom, and cover with slahs, which will afford 
al! the drainage necessary. The doorshould at ways 
be on the north side. The cracks in Ihe north gable- 
end should be left open for the purpose of ventila¬ 
tion. I consider saw-dust the best to fill the sides 
with, but tan-bark, turner's shavings, chaff or straw 
will do. 

It is more work to fill an ice-houBe the first, year 
than it is ever after that. I like snow the best of 
anything to pack in—always filling the cracks be¬ 
tween the cakes as solid as possible. 1 have taken 
out snow the last of summer just as fresh as when it 
was put in. The size of this house may be objected 


aloDg side of bees from various districts, with which 
they learn both to do b title and to do tbe amiable. 
Iu short, they see society, become bees ol tbe world, 
and return to their garden nooks with renewed 
health and pluck, over and above adding considera¬ 
bly to the value of their stores. We. have heard an 
extensive breeder of pheasants state that he con¬ 
sidered change of scene for breeding birds also 
required, in order to keep the old turds in health, 
and in a state in which they would breed annually. 


without our own coffee, as of permitting any of 
them to go without a few cate or a little nteal every 
day through the winter. Oats are unquestionably 
better than any other grain for young stock, as it is 
the production of muscle, and not, the laying on of 
fat, the owner seeks. A dozen thrifty, sleek, well- 
to-do calves are worth looking at in any man’s 
barn, but tbe thin, pinched effigies which are too 
frequently to bo seen nibbling oats on the lee side 


Rural Notes anb Items. 


Reduction- in the Size op Newspapers —We hear nothing 
of the enlargement of newspapers, now a days, hut their 
msmaUment (or a material advance in price,) is in order aud 
becoming quite popular, or at least n necessity to continued 
existence. Many of our exchanges have already been reduced 
or their subscription rates increased, and others announce 
changes on the first proximo. Some have increased their 



and in a stabs in which they would breed annually, of a snow-bank—endeavoring to Fave the life, which. 1 s ° 1 , , proximo, some nave increased their 
It, is a common thing to have tbe breeding pens if they could reason, they would very soon decide an ll>f6rior qugl ^ of paper , Thfse ch Bro necc JJ* 
fixed; and keepers know how spiritless they become was not worth saving, so far as they were con- by the enormous advance in the price of paper-such «the 

in such places alter a year or two's confinement, cerned—are always a reproach to tbe owner, and Rural is printed upon (for wo bare changed neither u*e nor 

But when the pens are made of light material, and an evidence that he is either knowingly or igno- quality.) now costing nearly double what it did only three 

changed in situation every two years or so, birds rantly a cruel man. months ago. The Agricultural Press is of course affected by 

remain comparatively healthy. 


Removing Honey from Hives. 

Tub California Farmer says:—Two years ago 
we tried the following experiment on a hive of bees, 
from which it was desired to take the honey. Hav¬ 
ing bored a few holes near the top ot the hive, it 
was then inverted and an empty box of the same 
size placed over it; both were then lifted into an 
empty tub, inlo which was slowly poured, allowing 
time for the liquid to penetrate through the holes, 
but not loo fast, in order to avoid drowning the bees. 
As the water rose among the combs the bees found 
their way up into the empty box, which was then 
lifted off and placed on the bee-stand. Tbe box. full 
of water and combs, was then lifted gradually out 
Of the tub, tbe water escaping by the holes through 
which it entered. The whole operation occupied 
but a few minutes, and scarcely any bees were lost. 
Tbe short time necessarily prevented the honey 
from becoming dissolved, and, as the greater nmn- 


Curius Fork. 

An exchange says a French Chemist has lately 
asserted that scurvy will never arise from the use of 
salt provisions, unless saltpetre be used in the 
curing; <hat salt, alone answers all the purposes, 
provided the animal heat be entirely parted with 
before salting. He claims 'hat the insertion of pork 
in pickle alone is not sufficient, but that it should be 
rubbed thoroughly with dry salt after it has entirely 
parted with its animal heat, and that then the fluid 
running from the meat should be poured off before 
packing the pork in the barrel. This should be 
done sufficiently close to admit no unnecessary 
quantity of air, and some dry salt should occupy the 
space between the pieces, and then pickle, and not 
water, should be added. Great care must be tnken 
to fill the barrel entirely full, so that no portion of 
the meat can at any lime project above tbe surface 
of the fluid; for if this occur, a change of flavor 
ensues such as is known with rusty pork. The 


to hv some, but mine holds enough for a large fami- her of cells are sealed up, there is realty little dai! pickle, of course, must be a saturated solution of 


ly. and also a dairy of 20 cows. I don’t believe any 
dairyman who has hud ice to use one year would be 
without it fur ten times the cost. 

One thing more about the bouse:—it should be 
banked up at the bottom, fur any circulation of air 
through the ice will melt it as fast as water poured 
through it yr. 

Black lUver, Jeff. Co., N. Y. 


ger of such loss being sustained. After tbe water 
was drawn off it was found to be only slightly sweet; 
the combs soon became dry, and the honey was in 
no way injured. 


salt and water, that is, so strong that it is incapable of 
dissolving more salt. It must be remembered that 
cold water is capable of dissolving more salt than 
hot water. 


Rural is printed upon (for ire hare changed neither viz? n0 r 
quality.) non- costing nearly double what it did only three 
months ago. The Agricultural Press is of course affected by 
this paper crisis—the rain falling upon the just a9 well a, (| ie 
unjust. Some journals have already been reduced, ami others 
will be next month. The last number of the N. II Journal 
if Agriculture appears in quarto form and greatly reduced, ( t0 
that it is only a little over half the size of the Uuu.il,) while 
the quality of “ print " used, and style of the paper, do not 
compare fnrorably with former issues. The N. E Former. 
one of our very best, exchange*, announces that, its dimeti 
sions will be so reduced as to enable ttie puhlLhem to 
furnish tbe paper at present rates—f2 per tingle copy, and 
less to clubs. The Farmer is now printed on a sheet considera¬ 
bly tmailer and lighter than tliat we use—about tbe size ot the 
Rural two years ago, (before its enlargement,) ive think. 

We hare hoped, and still hope, to avoid another change in 
the Rural, yet the recent great risa in the price of paper an 
advance of nearly $3 per ream since Am. 1st, when imr club 
rates for 1803 were announced—may, if maintained necessi¬ 
tate an increase of price or reduction in size. Certainly, if ;lu 
present price of paper is maintained for twelve months (aud 
many think it will be higher still ) we cannot furnish the Ru¬ 
ral in its present style and size, at our rates, without arinui- 
ly losing money But we hope for the best, and if obliged to 
make any change shall probably reduce the size to what it was 
iu 1860, and continue present subscription rates unchanged. 
It shall (D. V.) be continued in the best style and largest size it 
can possibly be aff rded in any event. 


FLAX CULTURE-INQUIRIES. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— I notice in a late 
number of tbe Rural an article taken from the 
N. E. Farmer in reference to the cultivation of 
flax. 1 regard this matter of vast importance to tbe 
farmer and 1o the whole country. Last season 1 
took considerable Interest in calling the attention of 
the farming community, through the medium of 
our home paper, to ihe importance of cultivating 
flax for cottonizing purposes. The article you pub¬ 
lish does not give the full particulars in reference 
to its cultivation, rotting, breaking, &o. Will you, 
therefore, or some of your readers, answer the an¬ 
nexed questions for ihe benefit of your correspond¬ 
ent, and all who are interested in advancing the 
interests of the Legal North, and to aid in "fluxing 
out,’’ effectually, King Cotton? 

When is the best lime to sow?—and would it an¬ 
swer just as well to bow the first, or middle of May? 
How much seed to the acre? You speak of unrot- 
ted straw. Could the straw be converted (or bro¬ 
ken) into fibre when the. straw is unrotted? Some 
writers speak of dew rotting before taking off the 
seed. If it is necessary to dew rot, how long should 
it remain on tbe ground after cut ting before housing 
or threshing? Some say thresh off Ihe seed and 
then dew rot it before breaking. Which is best? 

How is it, prepared for market? Should it bo 
scutched after breaking and before it is fit for bal¬ 
ing? or is breaking gufBcient? And, finally, will 
there always be a ready market for good prepared 
flax? and at what price? 

Remarks.— We could answer a portion of the 
above questions, but prefer to submit, the whole sub¬ 
ject to some experienced flax grower. There are 
many persons among our readers who can answer 
most, of the queries correctly, (save the last one, 
which will require a prophet.) Who will respond ?— 
Ed. 


Timber for Bee Pastures. 

Tiie Bee Journal advises those wishing to im¬ 
prove their bee pasturage to plant maple, locust, 
chestnut, and linden trees, and to encourage others 
to do so. In setting out ornamental trees, it in surely 
worthy one’s attention to have regard to their 
honey-producing power; and to select, with this 
end in view, those blooming at different times, 
rather than all of one kind, or those blooming at 
the same time. We should like to know the com¬ 
parative value of these trees lor producing honey, 
and also which varieties of those mentioned are the 
best 

For timber, the yellow locust is the most valua¬ 
ble. It is extensively planted on the western prai¬ 
ries, where it, grows very rapidly, and is chiefly 
used for railroad sleepers. In Southern Ohio, 
bees, some years, gather a large portion of their 
surplus honey from the locust. Their industry 
during the yield from the locust is surprising. 
Where the trees grow in great numbers, they almost 
abandon all other sources of supply. 
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The Crops in Iown. 

The yield of wheat, is estimated at 20,000 000 
bushels this year, being 1,750,000 bushels more than 
the crop of 1801. There have been 1 325.000 acres 
cultivated this season iu corn, which will yield 
70,250,000 bushels, or an excess over the crop of last 
year of 10.000,000 bushels. Oa s will reach 10.000,- 
000 bushels hay, 1,000,000 Ions; eorghuui, 3 ODD 000 
gallons; an-i potatoes double last year’s quantity 
The Stfttfi will be able to export this year 175,000 
cattle and 900,000 hogs. The increase of sheep has 
been about one-third during the past year, making 
the number in the State 360,000. 


Experiments in Feeding Slock. 

The Highland Agricultural Society ot Scot¬ 
land, after a series of experiments with the view ot 
ascertaining the cheapest cattle food, published the 
results in tbe Jcnirml, as follows: 

Six bullocks, bred upon the Society’s farm, and 
similar in appearance and aptness to fatten, were 
divided into three lots of two each. They were fed 
for 112 days, upnn Swedish turnips lor the first, 
tnoriib, turnips and mangel beets the second, and 
subsequently mangels. Each bullock had in addi¬ 
tion 6 lbs. low meadow hay cut into chafu and 5 lbs. 
oil cake, or its equivalent cost in other materials, 
daily. The result showed lhat lot No. 1, led op five 
pounds oil cake per bullock, together with the chaff 
and roots, gained G37 lbs. during 112 days. Lot No. 
2. fed on the chuff and roots, with wheal and barley, 
costing the same as the oil cake, gained 069 lbs. 
Lot No. 3, fed ns above, substituting bruised lin¬ 
seed for the oil cake, gained 718 lbs., showing that 
the. linseed was (tie most valuable, and the oil cake 
the least so. Again, the overage increase in weight, 
for Ihe 112 days, was 337 lbs,, and taking the cost of 
chaff, oil cake and attendance into consideration, it 
was found lhat the 90 cwt. roots consumed, realized 
40s. 6d., or 1 Is. per tou. This is quite, different front 
Alderman Mechl’s opinion of roots, in the crude 
book, “How to Farm Profitably,” in which he Bays 
that the profits ol twenty acres of roots all went 
into the manure heap o( the “ungrateful bullocks.’» 


Corn Husks for Paper. —Wo have received from Mr. 
Mathias Hctchinsox, of ICng’s Ferry, Cayuga county, sev 
era! specimens of pressed corn husks, with legible writing 
upon them, and having the appearance of paper. One is 
inscribed thus:—“A corn limit written upon in its nxtme.l 
state, except being pressed,” and it has the appearance of be¬ 
ing a better article of •■print” than many of the rebel papers 
are printed upon. Mr. H. writes.—“ Until I am better inform 
ed, t shall believe that a Cheap and good paper may he pro¬ 
cured from com hutki. If the experiment has not already 
been made, would It not be worth while, iu view of the scar- 
fin of cotton, o test it by a thorogh Dial ’ Husks do not 
make the best kind of ‘odder, and millions of pounds might 
he collected In tlie Middle and Northern States. Perhaps the 
above L but an idle speculation of mind; if so, it is not the 

first one that has been made on paper.”-We certainly think 

OOru husks worthy the attention of paper makers, and hope 
SOOn to learn the resuit, of experiments in its use as a substi¬ 
tute for rags. 


The Death or John A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, Ct., 
is announced. He died on the 15th ult., of disease of the 
heart. Mr. Taintor lias long been known as an ardent lover 
and promoter of rural pursuits, and ns devoting special atten¬ 
tion to the importation aud breeding of domestic animals. I n 
noticing his decease the Boston Cultivator says—"Of late 
year- he was engaged extensively in tho importation ot cattle 
from the Channel stands, chiefly from Jersey, and probably 
introduced more of this stock into this country than any other 
man Ills personal acquaintance with ttio leading breeders 
of the islands, from frequent visits, enabled him to secure tho 
brst animals. He whs also a successful hort'eulturist as those 
who have visited his beautiful garden, comprising one of the 
finest sites in tho valley of tho Connecticut, can testily. His 
liberality in tho promotion of agricultural improvement will 
he long remembered ” 


RURAL EXPERIENCES-NO. II. 
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Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — Not long since* 
while reading some of your excellent papers, (which 1 
my father takes. au<l thinks an indispensable arti¬ 
cle.) I noticed an article urging farmers io write on 
the sul ject of f irming, and 1 thought that through the 
columns of your paper I would say something on 
this important topic. It is a fact that too many ot 
our farmers don't make farming pay. I suppose it 
is the same with you as it is arnoDg us— that some 
men who own farms ot fifty to a hundred acres of 
land complain that they can’t get rich, or make 
farmiog pay. Some farmers will let their farms go 
to loose ends; let their cattle and sheep run over 
tbe farm wherever they will. The front yard and 
barn doors, are often open, and the hogs and cattle 
fighting to see which will get the most feed, while 
the owner runs in, picks up the lork, gives them 
a good pricking, ami away they go, helter to skel¬ 
ter.” In the meantime he gets a pitch-fork full of 
fodder, and goes out and throws it in the mud, say¬ 
ing, l< there. T guess that will do for this time.” He 
throws the fork into the barn, sets a rail against the 
doors, and goes to the house to warm his shins. 
His cattle, hogs and sheep are huddled so close 
together that the four feet of each would almost 
stand on a penny: while the rain and snow are 
giving their hides a good soaklDg; and then a gust 
of wind comes and almost blows them off their 
foundations, and the boards on the barn are keep¬ 
ing time with tbe storm. 

Now, the above is true of many farmers in this 
region. Keep your cattle and sheep undercover, 
and see tbe difference. Alter tbe fall’s work is 
done, or any other spare time, go to the woods and I 
get out some timber; get Eome rails and boards, and 
put up some stables: then make a sheep shed, and 
see in how much better order your cattle will be in 
the spring. Your sheep won't have their wool half 
off their backs. Give your stock some roots ox- 
grain, Last winter my father tried this way of 
farming, and found that there was nothing lost, but 
a good deal gained. But perhaps I am occupying 
too much room iu your valuable paper, and will 
close for the present, though I may hereafter give 
you some facts and figures ot past experience. 

South Norwich, C. W., 1862. J. M. W. 


Most people only tell one side of a story, and that 
is the smooth side; but here is the rough side. A 
few years ago my brother and myself built a hog- 
house, and wishing to save the urine with the ma¬ 
nure, did not hardly know how to do it; but the 
stone mitsou (who always wants a good job.) said. 

grout it, for that’s the way they did it, in Scotland.” 
So we adopted bis suggestion, and it looked very 
nice when finished. It was some time before we 
put the hogs upon it, so it would be dry and hard. 
It went very well for a few weeks, and then what a 
disapjmnlmerd!— what a general root up!— and a 
lew days more and plank and sleepers took the 
place of stono aud mortar. 

We also grouted an underground stable, (for 
calves and sheep.) which proved more substantial, 
but too hard for their feet, and not a very soft place 
to sleep, unless well coveted with straw. 

Again we missed it,;’' rigged our stables with 
the shut-vp. hold-fad, standstill stanchions. These 
will do well enough for a dairy, but tor young stock 
(hey are not the thing—as they, like small children, 
need exercise, and do better to run loose into a 
warm i-hed or stable. Sheep w ill also do much bet¬ 
ter to have their freedom, and not shut tip in a 
stable. Cold does not afl’eot sheep, but a wet, muddy 
yard does. 

Las', but not least, fat pork at the cost of six 
dollars per hundred, and sell for five. 

Observation. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y., December, 1862. 


Securing Fire-Wood. 

Says the Boston Cultivator ,—It is nearly as im¬ 
portant for the farmer to ‘-take time by the forelock” 
iu getting his supply of fire-wood as in getting his 
hay. When there is but little or no ppow on the 
ground, men can cut wood to much better advan¬ 
tage than when there is much snow. It is also much 
more comfortable working on bare ground. There 
is then nothing to hinder cutting tbe trees so closely 
that but little is lost in tbe stump*, and every branch 
can be readily seen and gathered. If the wood is 
piled up as it is cat, it can be moved with the first 
snow that, is deep enough to make good sledding. 
It is more cod venient to do this with sleds than with 
wagons or carts. 


Preserving Wood by .Salt. 

J. B, Simons, of Brush Valley, Indiana, thus 
writes to the Scientific American: — I have used 
common salt for the preservation of mill-shafts or 
water-wheel shafts, and it has had a good eff.iot in 
staying the decayed timber. Take a two-inch 
auger, bore holes into the stick of timber, and till 
up with salt, and then plug up the holes tight. In 
a large stick of timber, like a water-wheel shaft, 
bore a bole through the center, like a pump, and till 
up with salt aud plug up, and there U no telling 
how long this may last, as it has been tried with us, 
and has answered very well. No man would 
believe what effect it will have till he tries it. I 
have used it in a mill-shaft that was decaying, and 
it certainly baa helped it wonderfully. I have 
never seen a salt barrel but what was sound, and 
will stand more wet weather than any other barrel 
or stave of its kind. 
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Change of Scene for Bees. 

The Scottish Farmer has the following on tho 
“Importance of change of Scene to Bees:” 

A frieud, who has been a bee-master for forty 
years, informs us that he considers a change of 
scene, especially from garden to heather, of great 
advantage to the bees. He noticed that when his 
hives were not removed to hill quarters for ft few 
seasons, they became effeminate and thornless, and 
lhat, when bees from strange hives made an attack 
upon ihem or ibeir stores, they showed a deficiency 
in courage; whereas he noticed that when sent oft 
regularly to rusticate among the hills, they always 
showed a more stirring and plucky nature, and ene¬ 
mies were seldom successful iu a battle. This he 
accounted for in this manner. Beea in a wild state 
change their abode frequently; indeed, this they are 
often forced to do, from the trees,etc.,in which they 
lodge being frequently destroyed; hence their ten¬ 
dency to effeminacy when confined in the same 
abode for a number of years. Then, when they are 
placed among the hills, they are generally placed 


Tobacco Jnico for Sheep. 

Jas. Moore, wriLiug to the Wisconsin Farmer , 
thus tells how he cured sick sheep (instead of mak¬ 
ing them worse,) by giving them tobacco juice: 

Once in a while I have a Bheep that will li<- down, 
turn on its side, then get up and stretch itself out as 
long aspossible, aud then cramp itself npinto a heap, 
bringing its leet close together under it, then lie 
down again. I have others that try to get up in tbe 
morning, after lying all night., and cannot, the use 
of their limbs being gone. Their tmra lop, their 
head drops to the ground, and they won't eat any¬ 
thing. I had one lie two days in that way, I did 
not expect it to live. But. sir, in both cases, a few 
swallows of strong tobacco juice cured them at 
once, aud the same sheep have not been sick since. 
This was last winter. I would be very ,-Iad to hear 
from anybody on these subjects, as I am iu the sheep- 
raising business, and need all the information I can 
possible geu 


Starving Young Stock. 

A starved calf or coll (says the Massachu¬ 
setts Ploughman) is always a stinted one, and what 
it loses in that way the first two or three years of 
its life, it never regains. In our own experience, 
we have never found any hay too good for young 
i stock, and we should just as soon think of going 


Associated Cheese Dairies. 

In a late number of the Rural, (Nov. 8.) our 
correspondent P., gave an interesting description of , 
a cheese factory iu Oneida county. The Oneida 
Circular describes a similar factory iu Vernon, as 
follows: 

Some dairymen in this neighborhood have com¬ 
bined, and bound themselves to Mr. G. B. Weeka, 
to deliver to him during the term of five years, the 
milk of a certain number of cows, some more and 
some less, in all neatly five hundred cows—Mr. 
Weeks to provide suitable buildings aud apparatus 
for making and curing cheese, and to receive a 
stipulated sum per cwt. fur manufacturing. Each 
man is to pay his share of the expenses for making 
and all the materials that go into tbe cheese, as salt, 
bandage-cloth, &c ; aud lo receive hU share of t,he 
nett proceeds of sates, in proportion to the quantity 
of milk that, he delivers. A committee of three, of 
which Mr. Weeks is one, is authorized to make pur¬ 
chases and sales. 

A visitor to the establishment, if Ihe hour was six 
or eight in tbe morning, would probably be attracted 
to the smaller of two buildings — twenty-six by 
twenty-six feet —for at this time the milk is deliv¬ 
ered. The cans in which the milk is conveyed are 
made expressly for this purpose, round, of the same 
size from tup to bottom, wiih covers to fill the 
inside, so as to be pressed down upon the top of the 
milk, and a faucet or gate at the bottom, through 
which the mi’ll is discharged by tin pipes into a 
similar can inside the building. In this can each 
man’s milk is measured by guaging, and is thence 
discharged into one of three vats, of a capacity ol 
five hundred gallons each, occupying tho center of 
the building. 

These tin vats are standing in plank vats, with a 
narrow space between the plunk and tin, through 
which a current oi cold spring water is made to pass 
during the night, keeping the milk of the evening’s 
delivery cool through the night. When heat is re¬ 
quired. it is raised lo any desired temperature by 
turning off the cold stream, and introducing in its 
place a current of steam from a boiler like a small 
locomotive boiler. No other heat is used; and in 
these three vats the milk is made into curd ready for 
the press, On one side of the room, across the cuds 
of tbe vats, is another shallow vat or sink of plank, 
standing on whpels, on a railroad track extending 
into a wing ot the building used as a press-room. 
The curd, when ready, is dipped into hoops stand¬ 
ing in this shallow vat, and tbeDce passed out to the 
presses. A simple iron screw, turned by band, is 
the form of the press preferred, 

From the pie loom Die cheesea nre token to 
another buildin< —twonty i ix ’• by one hundred 
feet, two stories high — used tor storage. Four 
double tables extend lengthwise through each story, 
for sixteen rows of cheeses. About three hundred 
ave now to be seen on these tables, and they are 
adding lo the number at the rate of fitly a wfltuk. of 
a diaut'-ier of twenty-three inches, by ab nt nine 
inches thick, weighing about one hundred aud fifty 
pounds. 

The advantages claimed for Hue condonation of 
dairies are inanv. Among them are the saving of 
| !,l,or—the services of only four or five person*, men 
and women, being required—slaving in material,_i.be 
expanses tor bondage and h‘'X<‘S being jiron'Otion- 
ati ly Ills for large cheese than for small. But the 
greatest advantage h found in tu- superior quality, 
and hijh market vfdne ot the article inftniifacturtd. 
This is secured hy the. employment, of persons qwat- 
iih d by exclusive application to this business, and 
by the superior facilities which can be secured tor a 
: large establishment. 


The Prick or Flour kok Twkhtv Years.— Good flour was 
recently selling in Philadelphia at $7,75 per barrel being 
higher tu tu at any time since 1S55. Whereupon the Inquirer 
gave the rates in that city for the last twenty years, iu Novem¬ 
ber of each year, as follows: 


Years. 

Rales. 

Years. 

RaFs. 

1842 

$4 25 

1853 

$7.17 

1843 

4,31 

1854 

- - 8,74 

1844 

4.37 

1855 

9,31 

1845 ... 

6 91 

1858 

6,62 

1848 

5,10 

1S57 

5,31 

1847 

6.31 

1858 

6,15 

1843 

6,25 

1850 

6,12 

1849 

5,00 

1860 

4,94 

1850 

4.85 

1861 

5.62 

1851 

1852 

3,91 

4,90 

1862 

7,75 


I? EXR\t ok St; n-i a III UK Now.—All subscribers who wish 
(tie Rural continued without interruption, or lofs of any 
numbers should r enrui th.ir subscriptions at one*, and those 
intending to take Hie new volume, will do well to subscribe 
In fore it commences, if they desire to secure all the numbers. 
The price of printing paper is such that we cannot this year 
afford to publish a large extra edition of early number* in or¬ 
der to supply back numbers after the volume commences, and 
hence only those who subscribe, early can be sure of obtaining 
the volume complete Now's the time, Friends, for each of 
you to remit 12 to these Headquarters, or join ‘'Company A,” 
of the nearest Recruiting Otfleer for the Rural Bmuadk. 


Get tub Rural por tub Bovs. —A letter from an Agent 
in Ionia Co., Mich., closes thus :—“ I was talking with a man 
about subscribing for the Rural. ‘Yes,’said he, ‘I will sub- 
re i be. I hud rather pay the publisher $150 than the shoe¬ 
maker $2 60—for if the troys are not reading (hey arc l turning 
in tbe woods I 1 And he was taking six papers al llio time.’' 
\ good many parents would save money, and improve the 
minds and morals of their children, by subscribing for instruct¬ 
ive amt mtoitaining periodicals. For the lark of good books 
aud papers many boys (aye. and men also) run to and in much 
worse places than tbe woods. 


To Correspondents.— Our recent appeal to Farmers to 
write about Farming lias been responded to by quite a num¬ 
ber of Rural readers, including several foitner correspond¬ 
ents from w bom we liad not beard for months or years These, 
and those who l ave recently written for the first time, will 
accept our ai'kli iwledgmcnts, w ith the ussUrauue that we shall 
be glad to hear from them again and often. Beveral excellent 
practical articles of recent receipt are on file for eaily publi¬ 
cation. Several inquiries and answers are alau necessarily de¬ 
ferred. 


Boientikio American.— This able weekly “Journal of 
Practical Information in Art Science, Mechanics, Chemistry 
am! Manufactures,” published by Munn & Co , New York, 
will eater upon a new volume in January. The terms have 
been advanced from ?2 to 83—lowest club rate |2. Though 
lids seems a great advance, it is not when the rise in paper 
St, o.. is considered. The Scientific is worth tho money asked, 
and its patrons —liberal aud enterprising Inventors, Manufnc 
turers, Mechanics, &c.—will “see it” and sualaiu the pub' 
lishers. 


Novel Stump Extractor. —A writer in the Rural’■ Register 
says lie removed a largo stump from near his house in this 
manner:—In the fall, "ith an inch auger, lie bored a hole in 
the ceuter of the stump ten inches deep, and into it put about 
half a pound of oil of vitrol, aud corked the hole up tight. Xu 
the spring, the whole stump ami roots, extending through aU 
their i amifications, were so rotten that they were easily eradi¬ 
cated. 


Read the “Rural” Letteia from the People, last column 
of next page, and our Premium List, See., on seventh page. 


Clover Hat sor Cows.—The N. K. Farmer states that 
Mr JOHN Day. Of Boxford, Mass , who cuts large quantities ,V 
of clover, feeds it out principally lo his milch cows, and he 
finds that when the clover is exhausted and ho feeds timothy f 
and red-top, ‘ twenty-one cows immediately shrink two cans r 
of milk per day.” ! m 











price it appears that our farmers must have had 
distributed among them not less than half a mil¬ 
lion of dollars for their apples. A great impedi¬ 
ment to the trade in apples has been a deficiency in 
barrels. The scarcity of labor has been especially 
apparent in the cooper trade, and in many localities 
the crop of apples have, to a large extent, gone to 
waste for want of barrels in which to pack ihem for 
market. The frost, late as it has held oil', found 
many farmers unprepared to meet it, and their 
apples, being generally considered among the infe¬ 
rior products of their farms, have been suffered 
mostly to go to waste lingathered. 

“ The Warsaw New- Yorker is informed by a gen¬ 
tleman who has traveled into Wyoming and two or 
three adjoining counties, that, apples enough hang 
frozen in the orchards to have kept the army of the 
Potomac in apple sauce all winter. Many trees 
have not been gathered from at all, so great was t.he 
abundance, and so scarce the help. 

“The time is at, hand, we believe, when the farm¬ 
ers of Western New York, becoming more enlight¬ 
ened to their true interests, will set a higher valueon 
their orchards, and they will be prepared to avail 
themselves more fully ol the immense advantages 
granted them by nature as growers of fruit.” 


carriages. The two semi-circles at each end of the 
ground plan for house, will, in all probability, have 
to be somewhat modified, ns the plan forlhedwelling 
isoot yet complete. In all other respects, the design 
will be fully carried out, according to the plan. 

The road marked P, on the plan, is Intended to be 
used exclusively s a means of transit to and from 
the stables and offices, for carrying hay, wood, coal, 
or any heavy loads, which by their weight would 
cut up the roods, or cause lit,ter. 1 think the neces¬ 
sity of such a side road, both on the score of conven¬ 
ience and cleanliness, must appear obvious to 
every person of taste. 


ural flow of intercourse between village and village has kept 
tlie track bare ever since. An American farmer would plow 
across any such path, and obliterate it with his hill* of potatoes 
and Indian corn; but hero it is protected by law, and s ill 
mo r e by the snored ness that inevitably springs up, in this soil, 
along the well defined footprints of centuries.— R. W. Emer¬ 
son, in Atlantic Monthly. 


Site luMistwr to fftr gutitir 


RURAL” letters prom 


Si.vck issuing our Prospectus for 1803, we have received 
host of the most encouraging letters from readers of the R 
RA!„ testifying as to its value and usefulness. These testim 
ninls Come from all parts of the Loyal States, Canada & 0 a, 
ore very encouraging ttt the present juncture. We , iv e e , 
tracts from a few of recent date: 

Kaon Vermont -Our first club of over 10 for 1S63, com. 
from Rutland Co., Vt. An excellent letter, (with draft « 
New York, payable to our order,) and dosing thus:-*' I f 
pect to send you several names more before the volume cm 
tneuccs ." 

I kom New Jkrsrt.—I inclose one dollar, almost mv lr 
penny. Would get up a club if able, hut am confined to n 
room with the consumption. I took the Rural for some yea 


A correspondent wishes some hints for the 
arrangement of a Green House. or Conservatory, 
for a private establishment, and this we propose to 
give as briefly as possible, and in doing fo will 
point out what we consider a grave, yet almost gen¬ 
eral, error in this country. Most of our private 
greenhouses are modeled after those belonging to 
nurserymen, and are therefore entirely unfit (or the 
purposes for which they were erected. The com¬ 
mercial house is arranged for the growth and dis¬ 
play of a great variety of plants, so that, the tastes 
and notions of all purchasers may be suitpd. The 
house, like the. catalogue, must contain all that will 
be called for in the trade. The amateur erects his 
house for bis own pleasure, and for the delight of 
his family and friends. He is not afraid that some 
one will call fur a plant that, ho cannot, supply, K 
the plants are well grown and tastefully arranged, 
the general effect such as to give delight to all, the 
object is accomplished. These facte, it seems to us, 
indicate very plainly what should be the character 
of the private conservatory. 

Within a week we have visited two private estab 
lishments, one owned by a gentleman of wealth, 
who keeps an excellent gardener, and but for our 
knowledge of the facts, we would have thought, on 
entering the house, that we were taking a view of 
some place where plants were kept fur sale, and 
might have found ourselves asking for a catalogue. 
The plants were arranged on stagings, with one 
narrow walk the whole length of the house, scarcely 
three feet in width, affording very little opportunity 
for two to pass, and no seat in the place where a 
visitor could rest. The plants were doing pretty 
well, just suitable for sale, but not what should be 
found in a gentleman's conservatory. 

If a person should treat his parlors in the same 
way, and crowd them full of furniture, after the 
style of a cabinet shop, ho would be considered 
insane. The private conservatory should be ar¬ 
ranged with taste, and with a view to the eondort of 
the owner and his guests, somewhat after the style 
of a well-kept, garden, and it should be, in fact, a 
winter garden, arranged with graceful walks, beds 
or groups of fine plants, with seats for half-a-dozen 
or more, according to the size of the house, Ac. 
Attached to such a house, it may be necessary to 
have a small place lor the propagation and growth 
of plants, and for storing them after they have 
served their-purpose in the winter garden or con¬ 
servatory. 

The other place to which we refer is very humble 
in its pretensions, being only a kind of a wooden 
window garden, very ingeniously attached to the 
dining room window', somewhat, after tho style of a 
bay-window. The owner boasted that he had in 
this over sixty plants, and yet we saw scarcely one 
worthy of the place, nall'a-do/.en good specimens 
would have been far more beautiful, and have re¬ 
quired infinitely less care. We need a great reform 
in this respect, and we need it in our gardens as 
well as in our conservatories. We take our style of 
gardening from the nurseries, forgetting that the 
objects sought in the two cases are entirely differ¬ 
ent We see, too, the same evil in the arrangements 
for floral exhibitions—the “Floral Halls” at our 
State Fairs, &o. We have often given our views on 
this point, and at the last exhibition in this State we 
endeavored to give a practical illustration of our 
opinions. 


IsAT/IXG I. ABHAGKtJ DURING WiVTKIt. — Tfc often hftf»pOj)8 

that many cabbages ham not forme.) heads in autumn on the 
approach of winter, and these are usually rejected nod thrown 
arido. The mode we have adopted to produce heads from 
these has been long known to some of our readers, but we dis 
eover that it is rarely practiced A brief description may 
therefore be rueful:—Take up all these plants, and set them as 
closely as they will stand, in a double row, in their natural po¬ 
sition. in a wide and shallow trench Form an earth roof over 
them, in tlm following manner: - Set in a piece of upright 
plank at each end to support the ridge pole. Place a rail or 
stiff pole on these for the ridge, pole, and on this the ends of 


. J .. mitt aim otner States, but ecu only 

make brief extracts. A Schuyler Co. Ageut PVIcnd remits 
130 for a new dub of '10, and Miy*:—‘ You may expect addi¬ 
tions to the above club in due time. Tho Rural must line..” 

- In sending a dub of 34 for 1803, a Niagara Co. recruiting 
officer says:—“ You will doubtless be glad to know that all of 
your friends are not working for Unde 8am. I conclude It 
will he quite as rate lighting under Col. Moouk. and therefore 
tall in line and take uo risks. These subscribers am all sound 
to the core. Shall remit for many more before Jan. 1st. Send 
there to accommodate you with an early list,’’ [Right, friend | 
If others will send advance guard*, (parts of tl.eir lists I it 

w.ll enable us to put them in type early, and thus facilitate 
matters J 

— A young lady in Orleans Co., remits for 18 subscribers 
and closes her 1. tier in this wise;-'- Hoping you will receive 
* tllree hnndred thousand more,’ I remain Youjs for tire War.” 

From PknnSYi.vanta. —From a subscriber In Erie Co.. Pa. 
we have this encouraging note:—”As the year draws to a close’ 
I find I cannot afford to do without, your paper, and as no one 
ebe semis to have time to attend to procuring suhfct ibers for 
the ensuing year, I think l will. I am very anxious to place a 
copy in every Farm House in the town, believing that in nn 


WINTER CARE OF TREES, 


A little care of trees at the present time may 
prevent a great deal of injury and loss. All trees 
exposed to high winds should be well staked to 
prevent swaying by the wind, and care must be had 
that the stakes do not injure the bark. In some 
cases a little surface drainage will be found of great 
advantage, by preventing water laying around the 
rools. Mice every winter do a great deal of mis¬ 
chief by gnawing tho bark of Ihe tree near the sur¬ 
face of the ground. The best way lo prevent this 
is as far as possible to remove the cause. Allow no 
harbor for mice in the fields, iu (he shape of weeds 
and grass. And when the snow is deep, slamp it 
solid around the trees. Some prefer to place a 
wooden box around the trunks, or a couple of 
horse shoe tile. This is safe, and much better than 
any preparation of tar, Ac-, to the bark, which often 
does great injury. A correspondent says:—“To 
prevent mice or other vermin from eating the bark 
Of trees, take, in the fall, soil from the privy vault, 
and thin it with water. Then tike a broom and 
give your trees a good washing, which will not only 
keep the mice from eating the bark, but will do con¬ 
siderable benefit to the trees by taking off all the 
moss and rust, and leaving the bark clear and clean 
when washed off by rain in the spring. If the 
gases be too strong for the nostrils, do not lose the 
benefit on that account. Take wood charcoal tor a 
deodorizer. If certainly is a true saying, that pre¬ 
vention is better than cure; and there is another 
Baying equally true, that the cure is sometimes 
worse than the disease. Tarring trees will prevent 
mice from eating the. bark, but it stops up the pores 
of the bark, which stunts tho trees in growth, and 
lays the foundation of premature decay. This has 
always been the result of my experience.” 


A Good Rxampms —a French paper says that at Thourette, 
in the department of the Ain, the Giro. who is nearly eighty 
years of ago. has always insisted, for the last thirty years, that 
the parents of every ehilil he baptized should plant a fruit 
tree nf some kind or other The result is that this commune, 
which was formerly very unproductive, now presents the ap 
pearancc of an immense Orchard. 


Tub gardener nf Cheveley Rectory, England, in order to 
frighten small birds from a lied of seeds, had erected the effigy 
of a man, with extended arms; but, on going to remove it, he 
was surprised to find that it robin had ventured under the hut, 
and snugly built its nest upon the head of the scarecrow. 


A, Present Dwelling ; B Proposed Dwelling; (/, Stables ; D, 
Kitchen Garden ; &. Dwarf Pvur Orchard ; I\ Orchard for 
Standard Fnfts; (?, Pasture for Cows, IC, K, Carriage 
Entrance ; /, Main Walk to Dwelling ; J, Douse Yard ; II, 
Yard ; Lawn ; M, Laundry Ground ; iV, Pump; 0, 

Hedges ; P, Road to Stables and Offices. 

It. will be seen by reference to (be plan, that the 
kitchen garden, ami fi wai f pear orchard is entirely 
surrounded by a hedge, iu addition to which there 
is a belt of evergreens and shrubbery ten feet wide 
the whole length of the west line to shelter tho 
grounds. This i9 an important matter which I am 
happy to perceive is attracting general attention 
among intelligent fruit growers. 

The laundry ground is entirely secured from all 
parts of the ground by a good evergreen hedge and 
numerous trees, so that the bleaching and drying of 
clothes can be carried on at all times out of sight of 
the other portions of the ground. The advantages of 
this plan, in most cases, Reern to be entirely over¬ 
looked. 

The second plan we arranged lor a gentleman 
who had about forty acres of land that he wished to 
use almost entirely for orchard and nursery pur¬ 
poses. He forwarded us a plan, which we thought 
inconvenient and recommended the following: 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Having received 
much useful information from the numerous recipes 
contained in your valuable paper, 1 thought I would 
send a few which I know to be good, hoping to ben¬ 
efit others: 

Carolina Cake.— Two coffee cups sugar, two do. 
of flour, 1 do. of cream, 1 large tablespoonful bit ter. 
the whites of five eggs, one-half a teaspoonful 
cream tartar, one-quarter teaspoon soda. Flavor 
with lemon extract. Excellent. 

Rolled Jelly Cake. —One cup sugar, 1 cup 
flour, 3 eggs, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 1 do. of soda. 
Bake in two parts. Spread with jelly and roll very 
soon after it is baked. 

Loaf Jelly Cake. —One cup sugar, 1 do. sour 
cream, three-fourths cup of butter, 2 eggs, 1 tea¬ 
spoonful saleratus dissolved in hot water; spice to 
taste. Bake in three parts. Spread with jelly, and 
put together in the form of a loaf. 

Bird's-Nest Pudding. — Pare and quarter sour 
apples, place them as loosely as possible In a deep 
baking dish, adding a little water. Pour over them 
a batter made in the follow manner:—One Cup sour 
cream, 2 cups butter-milk, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful sal- 
eratus. Eat with butter aud sugar or sauce. 

Will some one inform me through the columns of 
the Rural how to make good vinegar? I would 
also be much obliged for a recipe for making 
crackers, and perhaps others as well as myself 
may be benefited. Mrs. Wit. E. Smith. 

West Point, Col. Co., Wis., 1862. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:—I have this day 
shipped to you one barrel of Schuyler County Ap¬ 
ples, containing nineteen varieties. I frequently 
notice inquiries in the Rural if orchards should be 
cultivated. I will give you my treatment. My 
orchard contains 90 trees, has been set about 35 
years, and all the trees have been grafted since. It 
has been in my possession over IG years. Before 
that it was tilled part of the time, and part of the 
time it was seeded and kept for meadow; and, in¬ 
variably, while in grass the apples were inferior, 
gnarly and wormy. Since I have had it I have 
plowed it every year except one,—have manured 
with bam yard manure every other year,—have 
plowed it myself, being careful not to injure the 
roots with the plow, or to rake the bodies of the trees 
with whiffletrees or with the harrow. I plow very 
shallow under the trees, just enough to keep the top 
of the ground raw. The trees are nearly till healthy 
and thrifty; and during the 16 years I have not 
failed except one year (and atthattime they were cut 
by frost, but I had GO bushels then,) to have a good 
crop of apples, and good quality. This fall I have 
picked 450 bushels; I think there was SOO bushels or 
over of ail kinds in the orchard this year. I alwuys 
pick my winter apples, handle them with the great¬ 
est care, and keep out all bruised ones. 

1 have not written this with the expectation that 
it would be worth publishing. Still, if there is any 
part of it that you think would benefit any one by 
publishing it, you are at liberty to do so. 

I forgot to mention in the proper place, that I 
have had no hoed crops on the orchard. They have 
been barley, oats and spring wheat. One year I had 
buckwheat on it. That is not a good crop for an 
orchard, for the reason that it does not come off 
early enough. D. C. Hillerman. 

Reading, Schuyler Co., N. Y., 1862, 

With the above we received a barrel of splendid 
apples, consisting of about twenty varieties, every 
one of which Vas well grown, free from imperfec¬ 
tion, and fit for any exhibition in the world. 
Among the list of varieties we found some of our 
best sorts, such as Northern Spy, Tompkins County 
King, R. I. Greening, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, 
Fall Pippin, Twenty Ounce, &c. 


APPLE CROP IN WESTERN NEW YORK, 


AEOOT COOKING POTATOES 


in water. Most boiled things are spoiled by having 
too little water, but potatoes are ofteu spoiled by 
having too much; they must merely lie covered, and 
a little allowed forwaste in boiling, so that they may 
be just covered at tho finish. 

Set them on a moderate fire till they boil; then 
take them off, and put them by (he side of Ihe fire 
to simmer slowly till they are soft enough to admit 
a fork, (place uo dependence on the usual test of 
of their skins cracking, which, if they are boiled 
fast, will happen to some potatoes when they are 
not halt done, and the inside quite bard.) Then 
pour the water off, (if you let the potatoes remain 
in the water a moment after they are done enough, 
they will become waxy and watery), uncover the 
sauce pan, nnd set it ut such a distance from the tire 
as will secure it from burning; their superfluous 
moisture will evaporate, and the potatoes will be 
perfectly dry and mealy. 

You may afterwards place a napkin, folded up to 
the size of the sauce-pan’s diameter, over the pota¬ 
toes, to keep them hot and mealy till wanted. 

This method of managing potatoes is in every re¬ 
spect equal lo steaming them; and they are dressed 
in half the time. 

There is such an infinite variety of sorts and sizes 
of potatoes, that it is impossible to say how long 
they will take doing; the best way is to try with a 
fork. Moderate-sized potatoes will generally be 
done enough in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Cold Potatoes Fried,—P ut a bit of clean drip¬ 
ping into a frying pan; when it is melted slice in 
your potatoes, with a little pepper and salt; put 
them ou the fire; keep stirring them; when they are 
quite hot they are ready. 

Potatoes M a sued. — When your potatoes are 
thoroughly boiled, drain them quite dry, pick out 
every speck, &e„ and while hot, mb them through 
a colander into a clean stew pan. To a pound of 
potatoes put half an ounce of butter and a table- 
spoontul of milk; do not make them too moist; mix 
them well together. 

Potatoes Mashed with Onions. —Prepare some 
boiled onions by putting them through a sieve, and 
mix them with potatoes. In proportioning the onions 
to the potatoes, you will be guided by your wish fur 
more or less ol their flavor .—Germantown Telegraph. 


Fkmm Canada "West —We have frequent encouraging let¬ 
ters ftom Age nrs anil Subscribers in Canada. One just received 
form Welland Co,, says:—“ I wish you to send me, by return 
mail fall instructions and equipments for a Rural Brigadier 
iti Canada You Will recollect that I sent you a list of 24 trial 
recruits the 1st of Oct., the most of whom 1 expect to enlist 
for next year.” [The equipments have been furnished—yet 
any of our readers, in Canada or elsewhere, who wish to re¬ 
cruit for tho Rural Bkioaok, can ‘ pitch right in,” without 
waiting for any other equipment than a number of the Ho sal 
lo show as a specimen J 

Fnost tuk Army.—A n officer in the 4th Indiana Cavalry, 
stationed at Camp Guthrie, Ky., writes:—“Our men are about 
to be paid off, and as they are nearly all fanners I know 1 can 
get. quite a number Of subscribers for jour truly invaluable 
paper, The Rural, and thus render the men a real tennice, 
and, beside, aid in increasing your circulation. If you will si nd 
a few copies as specimens, l will go to work xt once.” 

— Tho Chaplain of the U. 8. Gen Hospital at Annapolis, 
Md., writes us as follows:—" I take this occasion in behalf of 
the soldiers in this hospital, to thank you for the liberality and 
generosity displayed by you in furnishing us, gratuitously, for 
so long a period, your valuable paper. It has been perused by 
hundreds of soldiers from all the Loyal States, and 1ms un¬ 
doubtedly soothed many a weary heart While expressing our 
thauks for your benevolence so freely manifested toward us, 
we. at tile same time, hope that, (not withstanding the largely 
increased expenses which yon must necessarily incur, conse¬ 
quent upon tho long continuance of the war, )you will be gov¬ 
erned in the future, as in the past, by tiiat comprehensiveness 
of mind which Includes other's interests with its own, and 
tfi at we shall continue to find your journal upon our tables.” 

— Writing ua from Aequia Creek, Va , a Soldier says— 
“Thinking of home, ami things as they used lo be, I could not 
forget the llt’KAl. New- Yorker; and it is to request you to 
forward me a copy weekly that I address jou this letter. Be¬ 
fore entering the army I was an admiring aud constant reader 
of your j-mrnaJ. and from its interesting arid instructive pages 
have learned many a les-on which has given me strength and 
moral courage when surrounded hy the dungeis of camp life. 

I am firm to the belief that your paper, placed in the hands of 
the soldiers, from week to week, would have a more tearing 
aud .devoting influence than all other papers with which the 
soldiers are supplied.” 


It is divided into eight plots, containing about 
four acres each, and the front plot, in which is tho 
house, barn, lawn, Ac., contains about eight acres. 
Through the center is a road connected with each 
square, and a road is made around each. Opportu¬ 
nity for turning may be had at the crossings of the 
roads, but a st.Ul better chance is given at the back 
of the lot. A border of standard fruit trees is 
planted around the whole form, both tor fruit and 
shelter. These plots, of course, might be divided 
to suit convenience, or crops. A, A, apple or¬ 
chards. B. standard pears, cherries and plums. C, 
peaches aud apricots. D, vineyard. E, raspber¬ 
ries, gooseberries and currants. F, strawberries. 
G, vegetables, n, dwarf pears and quinces. I, 
nursery stock. Of course, if a person desired to do 
much in the nursery business, a larger quantity of 
land them the plan gives, would be needed. 


GARDENS AND FRUIT GROUNDS, 


We continue onr plans for Gardens and Fruit 
Grounds, as promised, and in a future number will 
give some plans for smaller village lots. The first 
is a plan arranged for a gentleman in Le Roy. B, 
in the plan, is an old dwelling to be removed. The 
number of deciduous ornamental and evergreen 
trees planted is 387—and these are to servo the 
double purpose of shelter and ornament. Tbe plaD 
also provides for a large number of tbe different 
varieties of shrubs suitable to a placeof thisdescrip- 
tion. The trees embrace a large portion of tho dif¬ 
ferent varieties of our native forest trees, go blended 
as to produce at the different seasons of the year the 
most pleasing effect. 

The dwarf pear orchard contains 280 trees of the 
leading varieties, which can hardly fail in a few 
years to prove a considerable source of pleasure if 
not profit. The orchard for standard trees, such as 
apples, cherries, plums, tfeo, contains'15 trees, and 
the kitchen garden, either side of the main walk, is 
to be planted with gooseberries, currants, &o. The 
two squares at tho south end of the kitchen garden 
are to be devoted to other kinds of small Iruit*. 
such as raspberries, blackberries and strawberries. 

It will be observed, by referenoe to tbe plan, that 
the graveled space between the semi-circle and 
house is sufficiently largo to admit of the turning of 




Rural Wai.ks in England. —The chief enjoyment of my 
several visits to Leamington lay in rural walks about the 
neighborhood, and in jaunts to places of note and interest, 
which are particularly abundant in that region- The high 
roads are made plea-ant to the traveler by a border of trees, 
and often afford him the hospitality of a wayside hunch be¬ 
neath a comfortable shade. But a fresher delight is to be 
found iu the footpath* wbleh go wandering away from stile to 
stile, along hedges, and across broad field*, and through wood¬ 
ed park*, leading you to little hamlet* of thatched cottages, 
ancient, solitary farm-house*, picturesque old nulls, streamlets, 
pools, and all those quiet, secret, unexpected, yet strangely 
familiar features of English scenery that Tennyson shows us 
In his idyls and eclogues. These various by-paths admit the 
wayfarer Into the very heart of rural life, and yet do not bur¬ 
den him with a sense of intrnsiveness. lie has a right to go 
whithortoever they lead him; for, w ith all their shaded privacy 
they are as much the property of the public as the dusty high¬ 
road itself, and even by an older tenure. Their antiquity 
probably exceeds that of tire Roman ways; the footsteps of 
the aboriginal Britons first wore away the grass, and ttre nat- 


Ahout otm Cum Rates — Briefly —Two or three persons 
have written us, objecting to our increase of club rates, and 
others offering ns #1 25 per copy for at to SO copies. To such 
and all similar objections and proposal*, we have only to say 
we are now losing motley tm every enjiy furnished at said rate, 
(and we ace -uppLing between ifi.tKK) and fti.ion copie* at the 
losing price;) Uonce have no desire to male further investments 
of that chaiaeier. If we can supply tin- Rural to clubs ol 1.1,.10 
per copy, without In-ing money, we .hall he agreeably nlsap- 
poin'ed It is usclo.-s to write us about lower rales - a waste of 
time sud stationery. Better send us <3 per copy for next year 
to aid us in making up losses on papers furnished. 


Procrastination in cooking is tbe thief of all 
goodness in tbe potato. Cook quickly. 

























“ sma’ hour?,” in abstracting from the premises of a 
neighbor, the where withal to beep up his respecta¬ 
bility. Alas! for this “first family.” Another, Capt 
B .some years ago bad honors, wealth and influence, 
was accounted the “first family” in the county, 
but as the Foot Middleton, hath it— 

“ The fame that a man wins himself is best, 

That he inaj call his own; honor* put. on him 
Make him no more a man than hi* clothes do, 

Which are as soon ta'cn off for in ilie warmth 
The heat comes from tire body, not the weeds ; 

So man's true fame wu<t strike from liis own deeds.” 

So of our Capt. B., hut wo never board of his be¬ 
ing filmed for tiny thing in his advanced age, except 
for late hows, long suppers, and a very red nose, 
which l think ought to have been as a light house to 
warn his 'worthy and respectable son off the shoals of 
drunkenness. on which he has long been wrecked. 
A daughter of his married a respectable farmer 
(who no doubt thought he was marrying into a 
“first family,’') and who has made such an extrav¬ 
agant and idle wife that her ambitious husband is 
nearly penniless. 

I might multiply such instances indefinitely, but 
it. would be superfluous since all parts of the world 
are fairly represented with such cases, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion the children are not properly educated; 
they so much depend on their family name, and are 
so bliuded by the flattery of their associates, that 
they pay but little attention to the cultivation of 
their minds, except what will fit, them to shine at 
parties and fetes, while their morals are daily being 
weakened and corrupted. 

On the other hand, who is he that, in pursuit ot 
knowledge, labors on, with a determination to do 
something for himself and humanity, acting on the 
conviction that though be have but one talent it 
must be well improved to have the approval of the 
Master, and that though he may never arrive to the 
distinction of a “first family,” mankind wiil bo the 
better for his having lived? Or, who is he that, with 
patient industry, and untiring energy, toils on 
through long years — whose hand, perhaps. ha3 
wielded the axe or guided the plow—who would 
much rather wait years in reaching the goal of his 
happiness, than to defraud a fellow-being?— and 
who has the satisfaction of seeing his family grow 
np around him, actuated by the same motives lor 
exertion as himself, possessed of the same self-reli¬ 
ance and independence of character, being both use¬ 
ful members and ornaments to sooiety. Sued are 
Nature's noblemen — the salt of the earth. Give 
me the respect and friendship of such, and you are 
welcome to the self-sufficient branches ul most “ first 
families” of my acquaintance. 

Saltfleet, C. TV., 1S62. Mrs. Sk.vkca Sjmo.x. 


halls had no charms for him. Books and pen were 
laid aside to grasp the rifle, and he was off to light 
for the “dear old Flag.” Now, when we think of 
him, wc think of that Sabbath of fearful lighting at 
South Mountain, of Manassas and Bull Ron, and of 
the dreadful carnage at Antietain, and thank God 
that he is yet alive. Yet another one has gone forth 
from our fireside to battle for the right.. But why 
? There are v cant places in all our 
There are tears that will not tie dried, and 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

A FEW THOUGHTS ON Pit AYER 


SUMMER EVENING LONG AGO 


BABY BUNN 


I bat behind my window sill, 

In the hot and dusty town, 

The sun behind the sultry walls 
Was slowly sinking down. 

The brerre soross my mignonette 
Came breathing sweet and low. 

To wake ttic sleeping memories 
Of Evenings long ago i 

I thought that T had driven back 
Such memories as these, 

But now they all return again 
On a whispering summer breeze. 

Fond words come ringing through my brain, 
That fill my heart with woe— 

Oh. Gon! what brought them back to night, 
Kienings of long ngo ? 

I sre the green lanes where we strayed, 

Thy dear hand clasping mine; 

The same blest breeze that fans my cheek 
Sweeps softly over thine; 

And words of love pour from thy lips, 

Not measured, cold, and slow 
As those 1 now hear. Oh! I pine 
For the evenings long ngo ! 

I thought I had forgotten thee ; 

llad schooled my aching heart 
To pass through life as best I may, 

And act iny weary part. 

Alas I the mocking vision's o'er, 

Too soon, alas I I know 
’Twas but my bmeliuess that dreamed 
Of evenings long ago ? 


We are exlinrted to pray for one another, to pray 
without ceasing, and in everything to give thank?, 
tor this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concern¬ 
ing us. Let us observe, then, the nature and efficacy 
of prayer. 

To represent the nature of prayer—it is called 
asking, seeking, a lifting up of the soul; pouring out 
of the heart, a looking up to and talking with God. 
It is said that the effectual fervent prayer of the 
righteous man availeth much—that is, we must pray 
in faith. Ail things whatsover ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive; and we pray ip 
faith when we offer our requests to God, believing 
that in correspondence to his relations and promises 
he will, for the righteousness and intercession of Iub 
S on, grant them. We have the promise in his pre¬ 
cious word that he will hear and answer prayer. 
Then why should we go mourning in darkness and 
doubt, when we have the key in our own bosom 
which unlocks the gate of heaven ? 

“ Prayer is the. Christian's vital breath, 

The Christian's native air; 

His watch-word »t the gate of death. 

He enters heaven with prayer.” 

How then can those who profess to be the children 
of God neglect so important a duty ? — thereby 
alienating themselves from the great Fountain from 
which all the good that is in them flows, exposing 
themselves to the snares and temptations of the 
world, and the false and alluring pleasures which 
.Satan is constantly presenting to their minds, in 
order to turn their unwary feet, from the true and 
living way. By living in constant communion with 
our greatest and best friend is the only sure way of 
repelling the assaults of the great enemy of man¬ 
kind, for we are assured that even 

“ Satan trembles when be sets 
The weakest saint upon liis knees.” 

It has been said that he who abounds most in 
prayer will be found the most established and stead¬ 
fast. believer. Those who are taught by the Divine 
Spirit, know that, prayer, to the believing soul, is 
what the air of heaven is to the body, sunshine to 
the eye, or spring to the growth of vegetation. TViib- 
out those vivifying influences everything would 
Wither and decay; so the soul without the enliven¬ 
ing influeuoee oi prayer, would almost seem to lose 
its vitality. Thus vve see that prayer is the means 
of increasing our faith, drawing lor ill o‘ur affections, 
nod of purifying our hearts; then may we not feel 
that every new visit to the throne ot Grace becomes 
a means of augmenting our stability, and that each 
new petition sent up from the heart to the Hearer of 
prayer brings increase of strength, thereby causing 
the soul gradually to attain to its appointed stature 
—the stature of a perfect man in Christ. 

Wayne, N. Y , Deo., 1862 J. M. It. 


[N. P. Wilt. is says of this poem“ It is addressed i 
idolized child, by its pet name, and though beautiful thru 
out, it has some two or three pas-ages of a very rare orb 
i-y. The writer of it was a factory girl, who, by the lull 
her own hands, secured the money for her education S 
now twenty four years of age. arid supporting hcrseli by 
ous uses of her pen. She | Josie II) is yet to he lauioui, 
very sure.”] 

Winsome baby Bonn I 
Brighter tiian the stars that rise 
In the dusky evening skies, 

Browner than the raven's wing, 

Clearer than the woodland spring, 

Are the eyes of baby Bunn ! 

Winsome baby Buun ' 

Smile, mother, smile, 

Thinking softly all the while 
Of a tender. Wilful day. 

When the dark eyes, so like these 
Of the clieruh on jour knees, 

Stole your girlish heart away. 

Oil 1 the eyes of hahy Bunn I 
Rarest, mischief will they do, 

When once old enough to steal 
What their father stole from you! 

Smile, mother smilef 

Winsome baby Bunn I 
Milk white lilies half unrolled, 

Set in calyces of gold. 

Cannot make llis forehead fair, 

With its rings of yellow hair ! 

Scarlet berry cleft in twain, 

By a wedge of pearly grain, 

Is the mouth of baby Bunn I 

Winsome baby Bnnn! 

Weep, mother, weep 
For the little ouo asleep 
With his head against your breast I 
Never in tire coming years, 

Though he seeks for it with tears, 

Will he find SO tweet a rest. 

Oh, the brow of hahy Bunn ! 

Oh, the scarlet mouth of Bunn I 
One must wear its crown of thorns, 

Drink its cup of gall must one! 

Though the trembling lips shall shrink, 
White with anguish as they drink, 

And the temple sweat with pain— 

Drops of blood like purple rain— 

Weep, mother, weep. 

Winsome baby Bonn I 
Not the sea shell's palest tinge, 

Not the daisy's rose white fringe, 

Not the softest, faintest glow 
Of the sunset on the suow, 

Is more beautiful and sweet 
Thau tho wee pink hands aud feet 
Of the little baby Bunn- 
Winsome baby Bunn! 

Feet like these may lose the way, 
Wandering blindly from the right, 

Pray, and sometime will your prayers 
Be to him like gulden stairs 
Built through darkness into light. 

Oh, the dimpled feet of Bunn, 

In their silken stockings dressed; 

Oh, the dainty hand* of Bunn, 

Hid like rose leave* in ) our breast I 
These will grasp at jewels rare, 

But to find them empty air ; 

Those shall falter many a day, 

Bruised and bleeding by the way, 

Ere they reach the land of rest! 

Pray, mother, pray I 


do we mourn 
homes. 

hearts that will not be comforted, for “ they ute not,” 
Many a Thanksgiving board has been spread this 
year, where those who have taken their “life in 
their hand,” and gone forth to battle, have been 
prayerfully retnembei ed. And though the sight of 
these vacant places around our hearth-stones almost 
Crushes the life from out our heart, yet have we no 
cause for thankfulness or praise? Is the appoint¬ 
ment of Thanksgiving but u mookery ? No, let us 
give thanks that 300,000 more brave souls were 
ready to go at their counfry's call. Let us give 
thanks that these heroes were ours, linked to us by 
a thousand ties, and endeared by a thousand mem¬ 
ories. And let us pray, fervently and earnestly, that 
the sacrifices they are making may not be made in 
vain. Let no murmuring? or repinings darken our 
hearts this day, but if the “ iron has entered our 
souls,” let us rejoice that we were counted worthy to 
suffer for the Truth's sake. Elsie Craig. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker ] 

HOME DUTIES OF WIVES AND MOTHERS, 


I, for one, am truly grateful to Mrs. Overton 
for “ freeing her mind.” Old maids and old bache¬ 
lors have surely had ub many broad bints and plain 
words as will be of use for a season, and now why 
cannot there be something for the help of wives and 
mothers?—we of moderate means and many cares? 

First are our homes. Parlor and sitting room, ot 
course, must always be in order, with an inviting 
air for the guests ihafc are liable to come at any 
hour. Then the kitchen—that, must be the perfec¬ 
tion of neatness, for what more repulsive than a 
slovenly cook-room? Our pantry must never fail 
in its store of good things. Our children must be 
comfortably and seasonality clad, with a sharp eye 
to the economies, in these times of rising prices. 
Their studies also are to be looked after. Tho satis¬ 
faction of a perfect lesson is doubled by being re¬ 
peated to mamma at. home, while an extra severe one 
loses half its terrors by a little judicious help or 
encouragement irom the same source. Aid Society 
meetiug every Thursday F. M. Farm emergencies 
often arise. Hired man gone to tho war. Husband 
in great want of nails, paint, rope, Ac.,—wife must 
drive down to the village to supply tho want, what¬ 
ever it may be. It's necessary, and done willingly, 
but takes two hours of time. 

There are yet other cal Is. M list, our minds starve, 
that our bodies be fed? How grievous when wish¬ 
ing to recall some particular subject, to be under 
the necessity of hunting up that old text-book 
which was thoroughly mastered years ago!—to find 
that our knowledge of this or that science is rusting 
out, or being swallowed up iu the whirl of more 
immediate necessities! There are also social duties 
which must not be neglected, aud duties to our own 
hearts and souls. Won't somebody who has happily 
passed over and beyond such an experience tell us 
how it may best be done? One of Many. 

Hudson, Mich , 1862. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
TRUE HEROISM. 


We are called almost daily to notice the heroic 
acts performed by our countrymen in the present 
contest We admire, and who would not ? the valor 
of the soldier, who can deliberately face the enemies 
of our country, and die in her defense. 

But ime heroism is by no means confined to the 
battle field. J f may be displayed in common life, in 
greater purity, under severer trials and to an infi¬ 
nitely wider extent, than amid scenes of carnage and 
bloodshed. It is often easier for a man to face death 
unflinchingly at the mouth of the cauuon, when im¬ 
pelled by the mingled incentives of ambition and 
revenge, than it would be to endure without mur¬ 
muring, the insidious ravages of disease, the iron 
grasp of poverty, or the blight of bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, We see many instances of such men, who 
have lived in modern, as well as ancient times. 
Few instances are more striking than tbatof Nafo- 
lkon Boxafakte. who, stimulated by ambition 
aud the love of military glory, could lead his hosts 
over Alpine heights aud through polar snows, could 
endure disease, hunger and cold, could carry war 
and desolation through all the nations of the earth, 
but who, when chained in seclusion on a desolate 
Island, away from the grand scenes and high excite¬ 
ments in which his life had been absorbed, was al¬ 
most instantly crushed. Napoleon could cause all 
Europe to tremble; he could conquer it, but he 
could not subdue that spirit of di-content within liis 
own breast; he could not conquer himself. Hence 
wc see that a man may have within his own heart 
a more implacable and relentless foe, than he could 
face on the field of battle, and iu facing it, may be 
called to exhibit a higher than military heroism. 

Enemies like these are no less formidable, when 
WC consider that they throng the most common 
walks of life. Had we the power to examine the 
hearts of our fellow men, doubtless, we would dis¬ 
cern the tact that many ol those who have appear¬ 
ed to us gloomy and forsaken, have been struggling 
against, unseen enemies, and whose sad hearts the 
joys of this life have randy penetrated. An indi¬ 
vidual who can for a term of years, or lor a lifetime, 
steadily resist and combat these internal foes, is a 
hero in the broadest sense of the word. Obscure 
and unknown, he may be a stranger both to wealth 
and fume, but he is a hero notwithstanding. Aeon- 
quest of this description is the Bublimest achieve¬ 
ment of which the human mind is capable. The 
triumphs Of a Ca?8Ak or a Napoleon fade into dim¬ 
ness when contrasted with such a victory. A man 
may astonish the world by bis bravery aud his 
heroic deeds, without possessing the requisite moral 
heroism that will enable him to stand up in defense 
of right and truth. Many occupying high positions 
iu tho world, would shrink from being called Chris¬ 
tians, and would not even raise their hand to pro¬ 
tect the truth. 

In earthly conflicts, few, comparatively, attain 
distinction, but in the spiritual warfare it is possible 
lbr all. Earthly honors fade away like the mists of 
the morning, but the conquests of the righteous are 
eternal. J. Barkley. 

South Cilboa, Soho. Co., Nov. 25, 1862, 


THE YARD-STICK AND THE RIFLE. 


Dry goods clerks have not generally been supposed 
to occupy positions of special benefit to themselves or 
value to the world. They have rather had (he rep¬ 
utation ot being effeminate and narrow, and of fill¬ 
ing places which more properly belong to women 
than to energetic, courageous young men. Duriug 
the war they have retrieved themselves not a little, 
however, by joining the ranks for the Union in 
goodly numbers. In the large, cities it is said that 
the number of this class who have enlisted is very 
large. Wearo glad ol it, and shall rejoice to have 
our opinion ol their valor essentially modified by 
their patriotism. Bui that the yard-stick is not the 
weapon of labor for strong and healthy men, is being 
most satisfactorily demonstrated by the results of 
this same devotion to country. We hear of a 
number of instances where clerks from such estab¬ 
lishments have been absent with the army but a 
short time when they were obliged to give it up on 
account of the lack of that st rength and vigor which 
life behind the counter tends to deprive one of. In 
several case.?, though they have been compelled to 
quit the service, their brief out-door experience with 
the rifle and knapsack has alienated them from in¬ 
door employments, and given them a taste, of a truer 
and more energetic li e which they Lave resolved to 
continue. If this result could be general it would 
be most assuredly encouragiug. Let them forsake 
the pius aud calicoes and ribbons, and use life to 
better advantage, to farmers and mechanics, and 
who will say that the war lnts not been productive 
of some real good to the race. There la not it retail 
dry goods establishment in the laud where wofnen 
could not perform all the work that is now done by 
young men, and that there are women enough who 
need such places, is too fearfully ev dent. On the 
other hand there are noble occupations enough for 
every man, and all the strengthening manhood of 
the land is demanded to meet the exigencies of the 
hour. It will be a happy houv—happy for man and 
doubly so for woman—when the mailer of the di¬ 
vision of labor shall be fairly and rightly adjusted. 
The young men must not. be thrown away in the ef¬ 
feminate labors of the retail dry goods store. Let 
them but try their hand at sterner employments and 
they v. ill not desire to return to the tape aud yard¬ 
stick.— Springfield Republican. 


DIVIDING UP A SERMON 


It has always appeared to me extremely bad pol¬ 
icy, in any preacher who desires to keep up the 
interest ol his congregation, to announce at the begin¬ 
ning of bis sermon that i, the first place he will 
do so; anil in the second place, such another thing; 
amt iu the third place, something else, and finally 
close with some practical remarks. I can say lor 
myself, that whenever I hear any preacher say any¬ 
thing like that, an instant feeling of irksomeness 
and weariness possesses me. You cannot help 
thinkiug of the long, tiresome way that is to begot, 
over before happily reaching the end. You choke 
olf each head of the seruiuu as it closes; but your 
reflet at thinking it is done, is dashed by the thought 
of what a deal more is yet to come. No; the skillml 
preacher will not thus map out bis subject, tolling bis 
hearers so exactly what a long way they huvu to 
go. He will while them along step by step. He 
will never let them have a long look out. Let 
each head of the discourse be announced as it is ar¬ 
rived at. Feople can hear one at a time, who would 
break down iu the simultaneous prospect of three, 
not to say of seven or eight. And then, when the 
sermon is nearly dune, you may, iu u sentence, give 
a connected view ol all you have said, aud yourskill 
will be shown if people think to themselves what a 
long way they have been brought, without the least 
sense oi weariness. 1 lately heard a sermon which 
was divided into seven heads, Jf the preacher had 
named them all in the beginning, the Congregation 
would have ceased to listen; or would have lisLeued 
under the oppressive thought of what avast deal 
awaited them belore they would be free. But, each 
bead was announced just as it was arrived at; the 
Congregation was w hiled along insenibly; aud the 
sermon was listened to with breathless attention, 
from the first sentauce to tire last. — Country 
J'arson. 


UNCLE AND NIECE 


[Writteu for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
THAN KSGIVING. 


I cannot conclude the present letter, (says a 
Berlin correspondent.) without mentioning a little 
incident that occurred here iu the course of the 
present week, and la which some ingenious rogue 
has verily out-Barnumed Barnaul. A member ol 
the company of players at Kalleubach’s theatre was 
to have a benefit night; and the question was how 
to get together a good anfljenoe, as the usual attend¬ 
ance at that, place of amusement, even if doubled, 
would produce far too slender a sum to satisfy (he 
expectations of a benefit night. Accordingly, some 
days before the memorable evening, there appeared 
in all the Berlin papers an advertisement to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:—“A gentleman, who has a uieee and 
ward possessing a disposable properly of fifteen 
thousand thalers, together with a mercantile estab¬ 
lishment. desires to find a young man who would be 
able to manage t he business and become the hus¬ 
band ol the young lady. The possession of property 

or other qualifications is no object, Apply to-.” 

Hundreds and hundreds of letters poured in in reply 
to this advertisement. On the morning of benefit 
day each person who bad sent, a reply received the 
following note:—“ The most important point is, of 
course, that you should like one another. I aud my 
niece are going to Kallenbacb’a theatre this even¬ 
ing, aud you can just drop iu upon US at Box No. 
1,” Of course, the theatre was crammed. All the 
boxes, all the best, paying places in the house were 
filled early in the evening with a mostly male pub¬ 
lic, got up iu a style which is seldom seen at the 
royal opera itself. Glasses were levelled on all 
sides in the direction of Box No. 1. aud eyes were 
strained to catch the first glimpse ol the niece, when 
she should appear in company wilb the uncle. But 
uncles ate proverbially “wicked old men;” and iu 
the present case neither uncle nor niece was to be 
found, and the disconsolate lovers—of a fortune — 
were left to clear up the mystery as best they could. 
The theatre has not had such an audience for years, 
and. of course, the chief person concerned reaped a 
rich harvest by the trick. 


“It is the Puritan’s Thanksgiving Eve ; 

And gathered home from t'refslier homes around, 

Tho old man's children keep the holiday— 

In dour New England, since the father’s slept, 

The sweetest holiday iu all the year” 

Thanksgiving in New England! What a host of 
memories cluster around the words! How (lie chil¬ 
dren’s eyes sparkle at the announcement that 
Thanksgiving i-: close at hand ! To them it suggests 
pleasant sleigh-rides and warm greetings, and the 
more substantial blessings of roast turkey aud 
mince pie, with puts aud apples iu unlimited quan¬ 
tities. 

How vividly I remember those Thanksgivings at 
Grandfather’s long ago. especially the one when 
Will and I were so busy playing that I sat down, 
or rather fell into the huge chicken pie, destined to 
grace, or at least to occupy a conspicuous place on 
the supper table. I distinctly remember the doleful 
expression of Grandmother’s face as she surveyed 
the wreck of her beautifully flowered pastry, now 
reduced to a fit representation of chaos. How she 
mourned over it, while Grandfather only laughed 
and said that, 1 had carved It quicker than he could; 
so we had a merry time at supper after all. But 
Grandmother, dear soul, could not forget my un¬ 
lucky fall so easily, for did’nt she remember per¬ 
fectly well, how 1 sailed in a similar way only the 
year before, into a large earthen pan of strained 
honey, causing a compound fractured the pan, and 
a general upselling of its contents? I heard her 
after supper, relating the whole story to a sour-vis- 
aged aunt, aud prophesying that “such a child 
never’d come to no good.” so I embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity to coax the hired man to put, me on the 
horse’s back for a ride, where she found me a while 
after, to her great dismay. 

It is not my purpose to tell you of all those 
Thanksgivings, for you who have lived to mature 
years will remember all about the wide old-fash¬ 
ioned fire-place, and understand the pleasure with 
which we used lo watch the troops of sparks go 
soaring up the chimney, and out, iut.o the darkness 
beyond. Now those bright jets of flame have died 
away to glowing coals, and the coals long since 
smouldered into ashes. The lire is out on the hearth 
never to be kindled more. Now we do not gather 
around the old fire-place, but go home where we 
were cradled and rocked to sleep in childhood. 
Home—where we watched our baby-brother go out 
alone,oue Sabbath morniug, into “ The Silent Land.” 
And, 

“ Over the river the boatman pale, 

Carried another, the household pet; 

Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale. 

Darling Mi.nnik, 1 see her yet. 

She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 

And fearlessly entered the phantom bark; 

We felt it glide from the silver sands, 

Aud all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 

We know slip is wife on the further side, 

Where all the ransomed angels be, 

And over the river, the mystic river, 

My childhood s idol is waiting for me.” 

All! we arc nut all there that were wont to gather 
around the Thanksgiving board, aud this year 
"Will's place is vacant. He was our eldest brother, 
and when the first gun boomed from Sumter, college 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
FIRST FAMILIES, 


How to Hear the Gospel.— Rowland Hill paid 
a visit to an old friend, a lew pears before his death ( 
who said to him, “ Mr. Ilill, it is just sixty-live years 
since i first hoard you preach, and 1 remember your 
text and a part of your sermon. You told us that 
soldo people were very squeamish about the deliv¬ 
ery of different ministers who preached the Gospel. 
You said, 4 Supposing you were attending to hear a 
will read where you expected a legacy to be lelt you, 
would you employ the time when it was reading in 
criticising the manor in which the lawyer read it? 
No, you would not: you would be giving all ear to 
hear if anything was left you, and bow much it 
was. That is the way i would advise you to hear 
the Gospel.’ ” This was excellent advice, and well 
worth remembering sixty-live years. 


Gen. Roskcrans’ Gallantry.— W. D. B. is As¬ 
sistant Provost-Marshal General at Gen. Rosecrans’ 
headquarters, and has charge of the" female depart¬ 
ment. Occasionally a refractory female breaks 
away from Capt,. B.. and insists on seeing the Gen¬ 
eral. One of these yesterday rushed up to Gen. 
Rosecrans, intruding heiself between Gen. R. and 
Gen. Hamilton, saying:— 

“Is this Gen. Rosecrans?” 

41 Yes, Madam.” 

“ Well, General, can’t I have a pass?” 

“Madam.” (with a low bow), “it is not my busi¬ 
ness to give you a pass; it is my duty to refuse it.” 

Another lady approached on auother occasion, 
and began with a pitiful story iu regard to her 
“ poor, dear, tick uncle.” 

“I condole with you, madam,” said the General, 
iu that quiet way of his. “ It is unfortunate that 
uncles will sometimes get seriously indisposed. I, 
too, have a dear afflicted uncle.” 

“ Thea you can sympathize with me,” she said. 

“Yes, madam, I do, and when my Uncle Sam 
gels over his present serious indisposition, 1 will 
gi ve yon a pass.” 

It would of course be an anti-climax which would 
ruin the story to relate what the lady did.— Cor. Cin¬ 
cinnati Gazette. 


Often 1 hear the expression, “ First Families,” 
but am sometimes at a loss to know what sort of 
people it implies—whether the descendants ot the 
Pilgrim Fathers, or those foremost in the land iu 
intelligence; or, as money makes the man now-a- 
days, the most probable solution is, those possessed 
ol the greatest amount of money; which will buy 
influence, friends aud admirers. How the ideas aud 
customs of the Old World are creeping upon us! 1 
bad loudly hoped that Americans and Britons in 
America would build up a new aristocracy of 
intellect. 

It my last interpretation of the phrase “first fam¬ 
ilies" be the generally received one, then 1 protest 
against Its fitness in most cases, for seldom do we 
seo children Of wealthy parents accomplish anything 
beyond their own selfish indulgences. My acquaint¬ 
ance with the history of many of our would-be 
“ first families” convinces me that the name does not. 
properly belong to those who generally appropriate 
it. There's Mr. A. made a fortune some years ago; 
we don’t, much like to review the history of that for¬ 
tune, nor toll how knavery succeeded knavery, (all 
in the way of trade; of course if a person is fool 
enough to make bad bargains let him stiller; he 
ought to he sharper and look out for himself,) until 
the fortune was amassed, and he had the name of 
being the must respectable, influential member of the 
community! Not many years ago this man died 
and loft a small lamilv of grown-up son6 and daugh¬ 
ters, wiih all the prestige of wealth and respecta¬ 
bility attached to their names. Who are they now? 
Echo answers, icho? Some of them indeed try to 
keep up appearances. One, a confirmed roue , now 
ekes out an existence iu California. One other, im¬ 
pelled. perhaps, by the power of acquisiiveness, 
transmuted by the father, has been detected in the 


What Cato said above his boy fallen in battle 
ay be said by thousands: 

Thanks to the (mils I my boy has done his duty. 

Welcome, toy son I There set him down, my friends, 
Full in my sight, that 1 tuny view at leisure 
The bloody corpse, and count those glorious wounds, 
lluw beautiful is dentil when earned by virtue I 
Who would not be that youth ? Wluit pity 'tis 
That we can die but mice to Fave o<ir country I 
Why sits that sadness on your brow, my friend ? 

I should have blushed if Cato's house had stood 
Secure, and flourished in a civil war. 


The Church's Artillery.— Prayers are the 
Church’s artillery. As long as Moses continued in 
prayer, Israel prevailed over Amalek. The sup¬ 
plication of Ilezekiah was the means of withering 
the mighty host oi Sennacherib. Fraying believ¬ 
ers, it has been truly said, arc of more service to a 
place than walls of brass and ramparts of iron. 


The last, best fruit which comes to late perfection, 
even in the kindliest soul, is tenderness towards the 
hard, forbearance toward the unforbeariug, warmth 
of heart toward the cold, philanthropy toward the 
misanthropic. 

He who waits to do 


Sitting Beside Katy. —A little girl lost a friend 
by death—her name was Katy. “ I’m so sorry Katy 
is dead,” said she to one of the members of the 
family, “lor now 1 can’t play with her anymore. 
Yes 1 can, too,” she continued, looking up with ani¬ 
mation, “ when I get to heaven, though they don’t 
play on anything but harps there. At any rate, i’ll 
go and sit right down by her side the first thing 
after 1 get there. Oh, no. I can't,” and she lowered 
her voice to a regretful tone,—“I shall have to sit 
down side of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob lust.” 


Life and Literature.— Literature mirrors life, 
not only more comprehensively, but more clearly 
than any oilier monument, because no other repre¬ 
sentation furnishes the compass and depth of speech. 
Yet speech has i:s limits, aud life only bus none. 
The abyss of lile no book has yet closed up. It is 
only single chords that are struck in you when you 
read a book; the infiniie harmony which slumbers 
in your life, as in the life of all, no book has yet 
entirely caught.—Mcnzel. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said 
a great deal of good at once, will never do any¬ 
thing.” Take the hint; take it home and work, 
Whatsoever your bands find to do, do it. 


We should round every day ot stirring action 
ith an evening of thought. We learn nothing 
om our experience unless we muse upon it. 


Never be troubled with trifles, and soon all 
trouble will appear as trilling. 





















FEW-YOREEH. 


AUlvft 


TSTETWS department. 



Glorious flag ! thy folds shall shelter 
All that tread this hallowed shore, 

Till “sun* shall rise and set” no longer, 

And 11 till time shall he no more.” 

Shout, ye people — let the echoes 
Ring far over land and sea— 

For the flag that ne'er was CCWfUered, 

For the banner of the free I 

ROCHESTER, N. Y„ DECEMBER 13, 1862. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Fallow-citizens of thr Senate and House of U*present alive $ .* 

Sin c r your last annual assembling, another year 
of health and bountiful harvests has passed; and 
while it has not pleased the Almighty to bless us 
with a return of peace, we can hul press on, guided 
by the best light lie gives ns. tnisliug that, in Ilis 
own good lime and wise way, all will jut he well. 

The correspondence touching foreign affairs, which 
has taken place during the last year, is herewith 
subiniited, in virtual compliance with a request to 
that effect, made by the House of Representatives, 
near the close of the last session of Congress. If 
the condition of onr relations with other nations is 
less gratifying than it has usually been at former 
periods, it is certainly more satisfactory than a na¬ 
tion so unhappily distracted as wo are might reason¬ 
ably have apprehended. In the month of June last, 
there were some grounds to expect that the mari¬ 
time powers, which, at the beginning of our domes¬ 
tic difficulties, so unwisely and uinieoes-arily, us 
We think, recognized the insurgents us a belliger¬ 
ent. would soon recede from that position, which 
has proved only less injurious to themselves than to 
our own country; but the temporary reverses which 
allervvnrds befell the naif tan I arms, and which were 
exaggerated by our own disloyal citizens abroad, 
have hitherto delayed that, not of simple justice. 

The civil war which has so radically changed for 
the moment the occupations and habits of the 
American people, has necessarily disturbed the so¬ 
cial condition and affected very deeply the pros¬ 
perity of The nations with which we kuve carried 
on a commerce, that bus been steadily increasing 
throughout a period of'lmlfa century, ft has at the 
same, time excited political ambitions and apprehen¬ 
sions, which have produced a profound agitation 
throughout Hie civilized world. In this unusual 
ugiUdion, we have forborne from taking part in any 
controversy between foreign States and between 
parlies or factious in such States. Wo have attempt¬ 
ed no propagandist and acknowledged no revolu¬ 
tion. Dim. we have lelt to every nation the. exclu¬ 
sive conduct, and management of its own affairs. 
Our struggle has been, of course, contemplated by 
foreign nations with reference less to its own merits 
than to iis supposed and otten exaggerated effects 
and coiiseipumce« resulting to those nations them¬ 
selves. Nevertheless, complaint od the part of this 
government, even if it were just, would certainly 
be unwise. 

The treaty with Great Britain for the suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade has been pot into opera¬ 
tion, with a good prospect of complete success, it 
is an occasion of special pleasure to acknowledge 
that, the execution of it on the part of her Majesty's 
Government has been marked with a jealous respect 
ior the authority of the United States and the rights 
of their moral and loyal citizens. 

The convention with Hanover for the abolition of 
the slude dues has been carried into lull effect under 
the act of Congress fbr that purpose. 

A blockade of Miree thousand miles of sea coast 
could not lie established and vigorously enforced in 
a season of great commercial uoiivity like the jnrs- 
et" wii lumt i oiinuilling occasional mistakes and in- 
fl'Clng unintentional injuries upon foreign nations 
and their subjects. A civil w-ar occurring in a coun¬ 
try where foreigners reside and carry on trade, 
under treaty stipulations, is necessarily fruitful ol 
complaints of the violation of ueutral rights. All 
such collisions tend to excite misapprehensions 
and, possibly, to produce mutual reclamationshe- 
t ween nations which have a common interest, in 
preserving pence and friendship, in clear cases of 
these kinds, I have, so far as possible, heard and 
redressed complaints which have been presented by 
friendly powers. There is Still, however, a large and 
augmenting number of doubtful cases, upon which 
the government is unable to agree with the govern¬ 
ments whose protection is demanded by the claim¬ 
ants There are, moreover, many cases in which 
the. United Statespr their citizens sutler wrongs from 
the naval or military authorities of foreign nations 
which the governments of those Stales are not ui 
once, prepared to redress. I have proposed to some 
of the foreign States thus interested, mutual con¬ 
ventions' to examine and. adjust such complaints 
This proposition has been made especially u, Great 
Britain, to France, to Spain, and to Prussia, hi 
each ease, it Las been kindly received, but has not 
yet been formal ly adopted. 1 deem it my duty to 
recommend an appropriation in behalf ol the owners 
ot the Norwegian bark Admiral P. Turden*kiold 
which vessel was, in May. 18(11, prevented by the 
commander of the blockading force off' Charleston 
from leaving that port with cargo. noLwirbsiandiu”- 
a similar privilege hud shortly before been granted 
to an English vessel. I huva dityoted the Secretary 
ot State to cause the papers in the case, to be cum- 
muutcatcd to the proper committees. 

Application have been made to me by many free 
America us of African descent to favor their emi "Ta¬ 
tum, with a view to such colonization as was con¬ 
templated in recent acts of Congress. Other par¬ 
ties, at home and abroad, some trom interested mo¬ 
tives, uttiers upon patriotic considerations, and hUH 
others influenced by philanthropic sentiments, have 
suggested similar measura*; while, on the other 
hand, several of the Spanish American Republics 
have protested against the sending of such colonies 
to their respective territories. Under these circum¬ 
stances, l have declined to move any such Colony to 
any stale without first obtaining the consent uf its 
government, Willi an agreement on its part to re¬ 
ceive and protect such emigrants in all the rights of 
ii<- uun. and 1 have at the same time offered to the 


geverui States situated within the tropic-, or having 
enemies I Imre, to negotiate with them, subject to the 
advice ami consent ot the Senate, to favor the vol¬ 
untary emigration uf persons of that. class to their 
respectvo terrilonetj upon conditions which shall 
be eipiai,jum, and humane. Lihoriu and Uayti are 
a* yel the only countries to which colonists ol Afri¬ 
can descent from here could go with certainty of 
being received and adopted as citizens, and I re "ret 
to say such persons cuntomplating ' colonization 
do not seem so willing to migrate to those coun¬ 
tries as to some Others, nor so willing, as ! think 
their interest demands, i believe, however, opin- 
lou among them in this respect is improvum-. and 
that ere long, there will be an augmented and con¬ 
siderable- emigration to both these countries kom 
the united States. 

Tne new commercial treaty between the United 
ytales and the Suitatiot 1 urkey has been carried 
into execution. A commercial and consular treaty 

• i J t t u “'.‘gli ded, subject to the Senate » cuu&eur, 
with Lilboim. and a.similar negotiation is now peml- 
ti.c vvirli the Republic of llayti. a cot) side rattle 
improvement ot the ua iorrU commerce is expected 
to result from these measures. Our relations with 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Prussia 
Russu Denmark, Sweden, Austria, the Netherlands, 
Italy. Rome, nud the other European Stales, remain 
undisturbed. Very favorable relations also con¬ 
tinue lo be mum tallied With Turkey, Morocco, China, 
and Japan. During the last year, there has not 
only been no change of our previous relations with 


the independent Slates of our own continent, but 
tnore friendly sentiments than have heretofore ex¬ 
isted are believed lo t,e entertained by these neigh¬ 
bors, whoso safety and progress me so intimately 
connected with our own This statement, especially 
applies to Mexico, Cost,i Rios, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Peru, and Chili. The Cum miss ton muter the Con¬ 
vention with 'lie Republic of New Granada closed 
its session without having audited and passed upon 
all thejdaims which were submitted lo it. A propo¬ 
sition is pending «> revive the convention- Unit it 
may be able to do more complete justice. The joint 
Commission between ifie Uuited States and the Re¬ 
public of Costa Rica has completed its labors and 
submitted its report. 

I have fuvoted the project for connecting the 
United States with Europe hy an Atlantic telegraph, 
and a similar project to extend t he telegraph from 
San Francisco to connect by a Pacific telegraph with 
the line, w hich is being extended across the Russian 
empire. 

i tie Territories of the United States, with unim- 
portuut exceptions, have remained undisturbed 
by the civil war; and they are exhibiting such evi¬ 
dence of prosperity ua justifies an expectation that 
some ot them will soon be in a condition to be or¬ 
ganized us States, and be constitutionally admitted 
into the Federal Union. The immense mineral re¬ 
sources of some of those Territories ought to be 
developed as rapidly as possible. Every step in 
that direction would have a tendency to improve the 
revenues of the government, and diminish the bur¬ 
dens ot the people. It is worthy of your serious 
consideration whether some extraordinary measures 
to promote that end cannot be adopted. The means 
which suggests itself as most, likely to be effective, 
is a scientific exploration of Hie mineral regions in 
ihose '1 erritones, with a view to the. publication of 
us results at home and in foreign count) iea—results 
which cannot fail to be auspicious. 

Tim condition of the finances will claim your most 
diligent. cnnGiRraliori. The vast expenditures in¬ 
cident to the military and naval operations required 
lor the suppression of the rebellion have berm hith 
erto met with a promptitude and certainty unusual 
in similar circumstances ; and the public credit has 
been tally maintained. The continuance of the war, 
however, and the increased disbursements made 
necessary by the augmented torces now in the field, 
demand your host reflections as to the best; modes oi 
providing the necessary revenue, without injury to 
business, and with the least possible burdens upon 
labor. 

The suspension of Specie payments by the Banks, 
soon idler the commencement’of your Inst session, 
made large issues of United States uotes unavoid¬ 
able. In no other way could the payment of the 
troops, anil the satisfaction of other just demands, 
be so economically or so well provided for. The 
judicious legislation of Congress, securing the re- 
cei validity of these notes for loans and internal du¬ 
ties, and making them a legal tender fur other debts, 
has made them a universal currency, and has satis¬ 
fied partially at least, and for the time, tint long felt 
want of an uniform circulating medium, saving 
thereby to the people immense sums in discounts 
and exchanges. A return to specie payments, how¬ 
ever, at the earliest period compatible with due re- 
gani to all interests concerned, should ever be kept 
in view. Fluctuations in the value ol' currency arc 
always injurious, and to reduce these fluctuations 
to the lowest possible point will always be a leading 
purpose in wise legislation. Convertibility, prompt 
and certain convertibility into coiu, is generally ac¬ 
knowledged to be the best and surest safeguard 
against them ; and it is extremely doubtful whether 
a circulation ot United States notes, payable in coin, 
and sufficiently lurge for the wants oi' the people, 
can be permanently, usefully, and safely maintained. 

la there, then, any other mode iu which the neces¬ 
sary provision for the public wants can be made, 
ami the great, advantages of a safe and uniform cur¬ 
rency secured f 

1 know ol none which promises so certain results, 
and is, at the same time, so unobjectionable as Ihe 
organization ol banking associations, under a gen¬ 
eral act of Congress, well guarded in its provisions. 
To such associations the government, might furnish 
circulating notes, au Ilia security of United States 
bonds deposited in the Treasury. These notes, pre¬ 
pared under the supervision ut proper officers, being 
uniform in appearance and secnvRy, and converti¬ 
ble always imo coin, would at once protect labor 
against Hie toils Qf a vicious currency, and facilitate 
commerce by cheap and safe exchanges. 

A moderate reservation from Hie Interest, on the 
bonds would compensate the United Slates for the 
preparation and distribution of the notes, and a gen¬ 
eral supervision of the system, and would lighten 
the burden of that part of the public de t employed 
as securities. The public credit, moreover, would 
he greatly improved, and the negotiation of new 
loans greatly facilitated by t ie steady market de¬ 
mand tor government bonds wtiich the adoption of 
the proposed system would create. 

It is uu additional recotutnendaton of the measure, 
of Considerable weight, in my judgm nt, I ImL it won Id 
reconcile as far as possible ail existing interests, by 
the oppartiuiily offered to existing institutions to 
reorganize under the act, substituting only the. .se¬ 
cured uniform national circulation fbr the local and 
various circulation, secured and unsecured, now 
issued by them. 

The receipts into the Treasury, from all sources, 
including loans, and balance Irom the preceding 
year, for lha fiscal year ending cm the doth of .1 unw. 
1862, were $583,885,247.00, of which sum $43,060,331 
62 were derived from custom'*; $1,796.331 73 irum 
the direct tax; from public lands $152,203 77; from 
miscellaneous sources, $031,787 04; Ruin loans in 
nil forms, $520,65)3,400 &0. The remainder, $2257.- 
005 SO, was the balance from last year. 

The disbursements during the same period were 
for Congressional, Executive ami Judicial purposes, 
$5,030,009.29; for foreign intercourse, $1 339,710.35 ; 
tor miscellaneous expenses, including the mints, 
loans, post office doficlencies, collection of revenue, 
and other like charges, $11. 129 771 50; for expenses 
under the Interior Department, $3 102.985 62; under 
tile War Department, $394 808.407.50; under the 
Navy Department, $42 074,509.09: lur interest on 
public debt,_$ 13,190,324.46, ami for payment ot the 
public debt, including reimbursement of temporary 
loan, and redemptions, $90.090 9221)9; making an 
aggregate of $570,841,700.25,' and leaving a balance 
in the Treasury on the 1st day ol July, RS62, ol 
$13,043 540 81. J 1 

It should be observed that the sum of $96.0%.- 
922 09, expended for reimbursements and redemp¬ 
tion of public debt, being included also iu the loans 
made, may be properly deducted, both from receipts 
aud expenditures, leaving the actual receipts for the 
year $487.788,32407, and the expenditures, $474,- 
744.77810. ’ 

Other information on the subject of the finances 
will be found in the report ol the Secretary of Ihe 
Treasury, to whose statements and views I invite 
your most caudiil and considerate utlnation. 

The reports ol' the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are herewith transmitted. These reports, 
though lengthy, are scarcely more than brief ab¬ 
stracts of the very numerous and extensive trans¬ 
actions and operations conducted through ihu.se 
Departments. Nor could 1 give a summary of them 
here, upon any principle which would admit of its 
bulug nmern nhorter than Ihe reports themselves. I 
therefore content myself with laying the reports 
before you, and askiug your attention to them. 

It, gives me pleasure to report a derided improve¬ 
ment iu the financial condition of the Dost Office 
Department, as compared with seve.ral precedin' 1, 
years. The receipts lor the fiscul year 1801 arnuuuL- 
ed to $8349,290,40, which embraced the revenue 
from all the States of the Union lor three-quarters 
of that year. Notwithstanding the cessation of 
revenue trotn the so-called seceded States durin* T 
the last fiscal year, the increase of the correspond^ 
once ol the loyal States has been sufficient lo pro¬ 
duce a revenue during the same yoarot $8,299- 
820.90, being only $50,000 less than was derived 
trom uLl the States ot the Union during the previous 
year. The expenditures show a stiff more favora¬ 
bly result. The amount expended in 1801 was 
$13 000,759.11. Fur ihe last year the amount has 
bceu reduced to $11,125,30413, showing a decrease 
of about $2,481,000 iu llm expenditures as compared 
with the preceding year, and about $3,750,900 as 
compared with the liseal year 1800. The deficiency 
in the Department tor the previous year was $4,551,- 
900 98- For the last fiscal year it was reduced to 
$2,112,814 57. These favorable results are in pan 
owing to the cessation of mall service iu the insur¬ 
rectionary States, and in part to a careful revie/v of 
all expenditures in that department in the interest 
of economy. The efficiency of the postal service, it 


| is believed, has also been much improved. The 
; Posthiaeter General has also opened a correspond¬ 
ence, through the Department ot Stare, with foreign 
governments, proposing a convention ef postal 
lepresentaiives IV*r the purpose uf simplifying the 
rales ol loreign postage, and to expedite the foreign 
mails. This proposition, equally important to our 
adopted citizens ami to the. commercial interests ot 
this country, has been favorably entertained and 
agreed to by all the governments from whom re¬ 
plies have been received. 

I ask the atteulion of Congress (o (he suggestions 
ol the Postmaster Genera! in his report respecting 
the further legislation required, in his opinion, for 
ih" benefit of the postal service. 

The Secretary of tie Interior reports as follows in 
regard to the public lands:—“The public lands 
have ceased to be a source of revenue. From the 
1st July, ]8fil, to ihe 30 th September, 1802, Hie 
entire cash receipts from the sale of lands wete 
$137,176 26—a sum much less than the expenses ot 
our laud system during the Burnt* period. Tile 
honieslead law, which will lake effect oil Ihe 1st of 
January next, offers such inducements to settlers 
that sales for cash cannot be expected, to an extent 
sufficient to meet (be expense ol me General Land 
Office, and i In* cost, of surveying and bringing the 
land into market,” 

The discrepancy between llm sum hero stated as 
arising from the sales of the public lands, and the 
sum derived from f,h» same source as reported from 
the Treasury Department, arises, as 1 understand, 
from the fact that the period-• ot time, though appa¬ 
rently, were not really coincident at the beginning 
point—the Treasury report including a considera¬ 
ble sum now which had previously been reported 
from the Interior—sufficiently large to greatly over¬ 
reach the sum derived from the three, months now 
reported upou by ihe Interior, aud not by the 
Treasury. 

Tile Indian tribes upon our frontiers have, during 
the past, year, manifested a spirit of insubordina¬ 
tion. and, at several points, have engaged in open 
hostilities against, the white settlements in their 
vicinity. The tribes occupying the Indian country 
south of Kansas renounced their allegiance to the 
United States, and eutored into treaties with 'he 
insurgents. Those who remained loyal to the Uni- 
led States were driven from the country. The chid 
of Hie Chorokees has visited this city for the pur¬ 
pose of restoring llm former relations of the tribe 
will llm United Slates. He alleges that they were 
constrained, by superior force, to enter into treaties 
with the insurgents, and that the United States neg¬ 
lected to furnish the protection which their treaty 
stipulations required. 

In the month of August last the Sioux Indians, in 
Minnesota, attacked the settlements in their vicinity 
with extreme ferocity, killing, indiscriminately, 
men, women, and children. This attack was wholly 
unexpected, and therefore no means of defense had 
been provided, It is estimated that cot, less than 
eight hundred persons were killed by Ihe Indian. , 
and a, large nraouul of property was destroyed. 
How this outbreak was induced is uof definitely 
known, and suspicions, which may he icqjust, need 
not to he slated, information was received by tin 
Indian Bureau, from different, sources, about Mu- 
time hostilities were ootuineticed, that a simulta¬ 
neous attack was to be made upon the white settle- 
ments by all the tribes between the Mississippi 
river and the Rocky Mountains, The Slate of Min¬ 
nesota has suffered great injury from this Indian 
war. A large portion of Imr territory has beer 
depopulated, and a severe loss has been sustainee 
by the destruction of property. The people of tlm' 
Slate manifest much anxiety thr the removal of th> 
tribes beyond the limits of the State, as a guarantee 
against figure hnslilHies. The Commissioner u 
Indian Affairs will furnish full details. I submit 
foe your especial consideration whether our Indian 
system shall not be remodeled. Many wise and 
good men have impressed me with the belief that 
this can t>o profital ly done. 

/ submit a statement nr'the proceedings of com¬ 
missioners. which shows the progress that has been 
made iu tin* enterprise of o*.,* •- meting the Puri He 
railroad. And this suggests llm earliesl completion 
of this road, and also the favorable ac'ion of Con¬ 
gress u pon the projeets now pending before them for 
enlarging die capacities of Ihe great canals in New 
York and Illinois, as being of vital and rapidly 
increasing importance to the whole nation, and 
especially to the vast interior region hereinafter to 
be noticed at some greater length, J purpose hav¬ 
ing prepared and laid before you at an early day 
some interesting and valuable statistical inhuma¬ 
tion upon this subject. The military and com¬ 
mercial importance of enlarging t.he'jlliiiois and 
Michigan canal, and improving the Illinois river, 
is presented iu the report of Col. Webster to the 
Secretary Ol War, and now transmitted to Congress, 
i respectfully ask atienlion to it. 

To carry out the provisions of the act of Congress 
ot the 15th of May last, T have caused the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of the United States to be 
organized. 

The Commissioner informs me that within the 
period of a few months this department has estab¬ 
lished an extensive system of correspondence and 
exchanges, both at home and abroad, which prom¬ 
ises to effect highly beneficial results in the devel¬ 
opment of a covrect knowledge of recent improve¬ 
ments in agriculture, in the introduction ot new 
products, and in the collection of the agricultural 
statistics of the different States. Also, that it will 
soon be prepared to distribute largely seeds, cereals, 
plants aud cuttings, anil has already published and 
liberally, diffused much valuable information in 
anticipation of a more elaborate report, which will 
in due time be furnished, embracing some valuable 
tests in chemical Bcience, now in progress in the 
laboratory. 

The creation of this department was for the more 
immediate benefit of a large class of our most val¬ 
uable citizens; and I trust that the liberal basis 
upon which it has been organized will not only 
meet your approbation, hut. Ilmt it will realize, at 
nr> distant day, all the fondest anticipations of its 
most sanguine friends, aud become the fruitful 
source of advantage to all our people. 

On Ihe 22 d day of September last a proclamation 
was issued hy .the Executive, a copy of which is 
herewith submitted. In accordance with the pur¬ 
pose expressed in the second paragraph of that 
paper, I now respectfully recall your attention to 
what in ay be called “ compensated emancipation.” 

A nation may be said to consist of its territory, its 
people, and its laws. The territory is the only part 
which is of curtain durability. “One generation 
parseth away and another generation gmnOtb, but 
rho earth abide lit forever.” It is of the first import¬ 
ation to dill v consider and estimate this ever** ndur- 
mg part. That portion of the earth’s surface which 
is owned anu inhabited by the people of the United 
States is well adapted to the home of otic national 
family; and it is not well adapted for two or more. 
Its vast extent aud its variety of climate and pro¬ 
ductions are of advantage in this age for one people, 
whatever they might have boon in former ages. 
Steam, telegraphs, and intelligence have broiighl 
these to he an advantageous combination for one 
united people. 

In the inaugural Address l briefly pointed out the 
total Inadequacy of disunion as a remedy lur the 
differences between the people of the two sections. 

! did so in language which 1 cannot improve, and 
which, therefore, I beg to repeat: 

“One section of out country believes slavery is 
rii/ht , a id ought to be extended, while the other be¬ 


lieves it is wrong, and ought not to be extended. 
This is the only substantial dispute. The fugitive 
slave clause of the Constitution, and the law for the 
suppression, of ihe foreign slave trade, are each us 
well enforced, perhaps as any law can ever be in a 
community where the moral sens© of the people 5m 
perfectly supports the law itself. The great body 
of the people abide by the dry legal obligation in 
both discs, and a lew break over in each. This. I 
think, cannot be perfectly cured; and it would be 
worse in both cases after the separation of the sec¬ 
tions than before. Tim foreign slave trade, now im¬ 
perfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived 
without restriction in one section; while fugitive 
slaves, now only partially surrendered, would not 
bo surrendered at all by the oMier. 

l - Physically speaking, we cannot, separate. We 
cannot, remove our respective sections from each 
other, nor build an impassable wall between them 
A husband and wife may be divorced and go out, of 
ihe presence aud beyond the reach of each other; 
hut thu different parts ol our country cannot, do this. 
Tlmy Cannot but remain face iofacts; aud intercourse, 
ell her amiable or hostile, must continue between 
them. Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse 


more advantageous or more satisfactory after sepa¬ 
ration than before ? Can aliens make treaties easier 
than ldeads cun make laws? Can treaties be more 
faithfully enforced la*tween aliens than laws can 
among friends? Suppose you go to war, you oannot 
liglil always; and wlten, after much loss on both 
ridep. and uo gain on the other, yon cease fighting, 
the identical old questions, as to terms of inter¬ 
course, are again upon you." 

There is no line, simight or crooked, suitable for a 
national boundary upon which to uivide. Trace 
through, from east to vest, the line between the fret* 
and slave country, and we shall find a little more 
than one-third of its length are rivers, easy lo lie 
crossed, and populated, or soon lo lie populated, 
thickly upon both sides; while nearly all us remain¬ 
ing length are merely surveyors’ lines, over which 
people may walk back and forth without, any cou- 
'duustieas of their presence, No part ol iliis line 
can be made any more difficult lo pass by writing it 
down on paper, or parchment, us a national bound¬ 
ary. I lit- tact of separation, it it comes, gives up, 
on the part of the seceding section, the lugitiv** 
slave clause, along with all other constitutional obli- 
sraiuitjfi upon the section sereded from, while I should 
expect no treaty stipulation would ever be made to 
take ite place. 

But there is another difficulty. The grpat, interior 
region, bounded east, bv Mie Alleghenies, north by 
the British dominions, west by the Rocky Moutl- 
lains, and south by the line along which ihe culture 
bf and cotton meets, and which includes part 
*d Virginia, part ot Tennessee, all nt Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indian a, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Mis¬ 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and ihe Territories 
of Dakota, Nebraska, and part of Colorado, already 
has above ten millions of people, and will have filly 
millions within fifty years if not prevented by any 
poliucnl tody or mistake. It contains more than 
one-third of the country owned by the United States; 
certainly myte Hum one million of square miles. 
Once hull as populous as Massachusetts already is, 
it would have more than seventy-five millions of 
people. A glance at the map shows that, territori¬ 
ally speaking, it is the great body of the Republic. 

I lie ojher parts are but marginal borders to it, the 
magnificent region sloping west trom the Rocky 
Mto Hie being Mu* Meekest find also 

the richest in undeveloped resources. In the pro¬ 
duction of provisions, grains, grasses, and nil which 
profccodli om them, this great, interior region is natur¬ 
ally one of the most import ant in f be world. Ascertain 
Irom the statistic■* the small proportion of the region 
whi’ h has as yen been brought into cultivation, and 
also ftie large and rapidly increasing amuiiutot its 
product, and we shall be overwhelmed with the 
magnitude Ot the prospect, presented. Aud yet this 
region has no >ea-crmsi, touches no ocean any where. 
\s part'd one nation, i*a people now find, and may 
Rawer find, their way to Europe hy New York, to 
■'muth America and Africa by New Orleans, and to 
Vsm by Sail Francisco. But separate our common 
country into two nations,ns designed by the present 
rebellion, aud every man of this great interior re- 
<mn Is thereby cut oil from some one or more of 
iliese outlets, not perhaps hy a physical barrier, but 
by embarrassing and onerous trade regulations. 

And tins is true, wherever a dividing or boundary 
bun may lie fixed. Place it between the now free 
nut slave country, or place it south of Kentucky or 
north ot Ohio, and still the truth remains that, none 
south of it can trade to any port or place north of 
'Hand none imrUi ol it can trade to any port or place 
south oi it, except upon terras dictated by a govern¬ 
ment foreign to them. These outlets, East, West, 
uid South, are indispensable to the well-being of 
lie people Inhabiting and to inhabit this vast iuto- 
i ior region. Which of the three may be Ihe host is 
no proper question. All are better than either, and 
ill ot ri lit hotimg to that people and to their suc¬ 
cessors forever. True lo themselves, they will not 
u-k where a line of separation shall lie, but will vow 
rathej* that there shall bo uo such line. Nor arc the 
marginal regions le-s interested in these coiumuni- 
Odious to and through them to the great outside 
world. They, ton, and each of them, must have 
access 10 this Egypt, of ihe West, with.ml paying toll 
at the crossing ot any national boundary. 

Our national strife springs not from our perma¬ 
nent part; nol from the laud we inhabit; not 
from our national homestead. There is no pos- 
ible severing ot this, but would multiply and 
not mitigate evils, among us. In all iig adaptations 
and aptitudes, R demands union and abhors separa¬ 
tion. Iu tact, it would ere long force re-union, how¬ 
ever much blood and treasure the separation might 
have cost. 

Our strife pertains to ourselves—to the passing 
generations ot men; and can without, convulsion be 
hushed forever with the passing of one generation. 

In this view, I recommend (lie adoption of the 
following resolution and articles amendatory to the 
Constitution of ihe United States: 

U idluol, By tint Senate nnd House of Representatives of 
the ft)!'*''! stiiO's nf America, in Oingrex* uwmhlnl tvvo- 
lliirU" "I" noth Ib.uHi-K concurring, Unit r.hn following Articles 
la* proposed to tin* bcguliirvrcs *ir < IcnuPntious of the sevcnil 
Suites, a- Amendments to the Constitution of the United Stares 
»U nr any nl winch Articlts. when nUilied bv three-fourths ot' 

1 he said U'gbl.itures Or Convention,*, to be Valid u* ;« part or 
parts of the said Constitution, vis ; 1 

AitTim.it Every State wherein Slavery How exists which 
shall aboli-h the same iherein at any pine or times before the 
first day of .Rntmrv in the year of our l.ord one thousand 
nine hundred, shall receive compensation from the United 
States, as follows, to wit; 

The President of die United States shall d- liver to every such 
State bond* of the United States, bearing interest at. the rate of 

-for each slave shown to have been therein by the I*;,elan 

Uen.-'is ut the United States, said bonds to be delivered to such 
State bv instalments, or in one parcel, at. the completion of 
the abolishment, w-.enrdiugly as the same si,alt have been .-rad 
aal oralmo- time within such State; and interest shall beiriu 
t'J run upon any sUOh bond only from the proper time of its 
delivery ax aforesaid. Any State having received bonds as 
aforesaid, and a Iter wards re Introducing or tolerating slavery 
therein, shall refund io the United Slates thehonUssn received 
or the value thereof, and all interest paid thereon 

A icrnu.K— All slaws who shall Imre enjoyed actual freedom 
by thu chances of war, at. any time, before the etui of the ..... 
hellion, shall ho forever free; but all uwners of inch who shall 
not have been disloyal shall he compensated for rhem, at thu 
saute ratea M >8 provided for State* adopting abolishment of 
slavery, but in such way tlmt no slave shall be twice accounted 
for. 

ARTinr.K—OnngrcRfl may appropriate money, and otherwise 
provide, fur colouring free colored person', with their own 
consent, at any place or places without the I..filed States. 

1 bpg indulgence to discuss these proposed arti¬ 
cles at somu length. Without, slavery Mm rebellion 
could never have existed ; without slavery it could 
not continue. 

Among the friends of the. Union there is great di¬ 
versity of sentiment and ol policy in regard to sla¬ 
very, and the African race amongst us. .Some would 
perpetuate slavery; souu- would abolish it suddenly 
and without compensation; some would abolish it 
gradually and with compensation; some would re¬ 
move the freed people from us, and some would re¬ 
tain them with us; and there are vet other minor 
diversities. Because of these diversities we waste 
much strength in struggles among ourselves. By 
mutual concession we should harmonize and act to¬ 
gether. This would be compromise; but it would 
be compromise among the friends and not with the 
enemies of the Union. These articles are intended 
to embody a plan of such mutual concessions. If 
the plan shall be adopted it is assumed that emanci¬ 
pation will follow at least, in several of the States. 

Ah to the first article the main points are: first, the 
emancipation; secondly, the length of time lor con¬ 
summating it—thirty-seven years; and. thirdly, the 
compensation. 

The emancipation will he uusutisractiory to the ad- 
vocatesof perpetual slavery; but the length of time 
should greatly mitigate their dissatisfaction. The 
time spares both races from the evils of sudden de¬ 
rangement—in fact from the necessity of any de¬ 
rangement— while most of those whose habitual 
course of thought will be disturbed by the measure 
will have passed away before iis consummation. 
They will never see iff Another class will hail the 
prospect of emancipation, hut will deprecate the 
length of time. They will feel that it. gives mo lit¬ 
tle to the now living slaves. But ic really gives 
them much, it saves them from the vjjrunt desti¬ 
tution which must largely attend immediate eman¬ 
cipation in localities where their numbers are very 
great; void it gives thu inspiring a-uirance that, their 
posterity shall be free forever. Thu [>l»u leaves to 
each State choosing to act under it to abolish slavery 
now or at the end ot the century, or a) any interme¬ 
diate limt*, or by degrees, extending over the whole 
or Any part of the period; and it obliges no two 
Stales t.o proceed alike. )i also piovidea for com¬ 
pensation, and generally tie mode of making it. 
This, it would seem, must further mitigate the dis¬ 
satisfaction of those who favor perpetual slavery, 


and especially of those who are to receive the com¬ 
pensation, Doubtless some of those who are to pay 
and not to receive will object. Yet the measure is 
noth just and economical In a certain sense, the 
liberal ion of slaves Is the destruction of property 
property acquired hy descent or by purchase, the 
same as any other property. It is no less true lor 
having been often said, that the people of the South 
are not more responsible for the original introduc¬ 
tion of this properly than are the people of the 
North; and when it is remembered how unhesi¬ 
tatingly we all use cotton and sugar, and share the 
profits of dealing in them, it may not be quite safe 
to say that the South has been more responsible than 
ihe North tor iis continuance. If, then, ]dr a com¬ 
port] object this property is to be sacrificed, is it not 
just that it be done at a common charge ? 

And if with less money, or money tnore easily 
paid, we cao preserve the benefits of the Union by 
this menus than we can by the war alone, is it. not 
also economical to do it? Let us consider it then. 
Eet 113 ascertain the sum we have expended in the 
war since compensated emancipation was proposed 
last March, and consider whether, jt that, measure 
had been promptly accepted by even some of the 
-Slave States, the same sum would not have done 
more to close the war thuti lias been otherwise done. 
If so, ilie measure would save money, and, iu that 
view, would be a prudent anil economical measure. 
Certainly It is not so easy to pay something ae it is 
to pay Hulking j but it is easier to pay a l/irje. sum 
ihan it is to pay a l<ir<jer one. And it is easier to pay 
any sum token we are able than it is ro pay it before 
we are able. The war requires large sums, and re¬ 
quires them at, once. The aggregate sum necessary 
tor compensated emancipation of course would be 
large. But it would require no ready cash, nor the 
bonds even, any faster than the emancipation pro¬ 
gresses, This might nor, nod probably would not, 
close before the end of the thirty-seven years. At 
that, time we shall probably have a hundred mil¬ 
lions of people to share the bunion,instead of thirty- 
one millions, as now. And not only so, but the in¬ 
crease of our population may he expected to con¬ 
tinue for a Jong time after that period as rapidly as 
before; because our territory will not, lmvo become 
full. I do uot state this inconsiderately. 

At the same ratio of increase vribeli we have main¬ 
tained, on an average, from our first national census 
in 1790, until that of I860, we should in 1900 have a 
population of 103,208,415. And why may we not 
continue that, ratio far beyond that period ? Our 
abundant room—our broad national homestead—is 
Our ample resource. Were our territory as limited 
as are the British Isles, very certainly our popula¬ 
tion could not expand as stated. Instead of receiv¬ 
ing the foreign bom as now. we should be com¬ 
pelled to send part of the native bom away. But 
such is nut our condition. We have two millions 
nine hundred ami sixty-three thousand square miles. 
Europe has three millions and eight hundred thou¬ 
sand. with a population averaging seventy-three 
and one-third persons to the square mile. Why may 
not our country at. some time average as many ? fa 
it less fertile ? lias it more waste surface, by moun¬ 
tains, rivers, lakes, deserts, or other causes ? Is it 
interior to Europe fu any natural advantage ? If 
then we are, at, some lime, to fie as populous as 
Europe, how soon t As to when this may be, we can 
judge by the past aud the present; as to when iu oill 
he, if ever, depends much on whether we maintain 
the Union. Several of our States are alrpad v above 
the average of Europe—seventy-three and a third lo 
the square mile. Afas.-aejiuvetts 1 ms 157; Rhode 
Island, 133; Connecticut, 99; New York and New 
J ersey, each 80. Also two oi her great States, Perm- 
Hylvania and Ohio, are not far below, the former 
having G3 and the latter 59. The States already 
above the European average, except New York, 
have increased in as rapid a ratio, since passing 
that point, its ever before,* while no one of them is 
equal to some other parts of our country in natural 
capacity for musUviniug a dense population. 

Taking ihe nation in the aggregate, and we find 
its population and ratio of increase, for the several 
decennial periods, to be as follows: 
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This sbowH an average decennial increase ol 34.60 
pec cent* in population through the seventy years, 
from our first to our last Census yet taken. It is 
seen that the ratio of increase at'no one of these 
two periods, is either two per cent, below or two 
percent, above the average; thus showing how in¬ 
flexible, and consequently how reliable the law of 
increase in our oase is. Assuming that it will con¬ 
tinue, gives the lollowihg results: 
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These figures show* that our country may be as 
populous as Europe now is at some point between 
1920 and 1930—say about 1925—our territory, at sev¬ 
enty-three and a third persons to the square mile, 
being of capacity to contain 217.180.000. 

And we wuW reach this, too, it we do not ourselves 
relinquish the chauee. by the toliy and evils of dis¬ 
union. or hy long and exhausting wars springing 
from the only grant element ol national discord 
among us. While it cannot be foreseen exactly huw 
much one huge example of secession, breeding less¬ 
er ones indefinitely, would retard population, civi¬ 
lization, and prosperity, no one can doubt that the 
extent of it would be very great and injurious. 

The proposed emancipation would shorteu the 
war, perpetuate peace, insure this increase of popu¬ 
lation, and proportionately the wealth of the 
couutry. With these, wo should pay all the eman¬ 
cipation would cost, together with our oilier debt, 
easier than we should pay our other debt without it. 
if we had allowed our old national debt to run at 
six per ceil!, per annum, simple interest, from the 
end of our Revolutionary struggle until to-day, 
without paying anything on either principal or in¬ 
terest, each man of us would owe less upou that 
debt now than each man owed upou it then; and 
this because our increase of men, through the whole 
period, has been greater than six percent.; has run 
buster than the interest upon the debt. Thus, 
lime alone relieves a debtor naiion. su long as its 
population increases faster than unpaid iu (crest ac¬ 
cumulates uu Its debt. 

This fact would be no excuse for delaying pay¬ 
ment of what i« justly due; but it shows ihe great 
importance of lime in this connection—the great ad¬ 
vantage of a policy by which we shall not have to 
pay until we number a hundred millions, what, by 
a different policy, wo would have to pay now, when 
we number but thirty-one millions. In u word, it 
shows that a dollar will he much harder to pay lor 
the war than will be a dollar for emancipation on 
ihe proposed plan. Aud then the latter will cost no 
bllood, no precious lite. It will be a saving ol both. 

As to the second article, I think it would be im¬ 
practicable to return to bonduge the cla*s of persons 
therein contemplated. Some of them, doubtless, in 
the property sense, belong to loyal owners; and 
hence provision is made iu this article for compen¬ 
sating such. 

The third article relates (o the future of the freed 
people. It does not, oblige, but merely authorizes 
Gongro.-s to aid in colonizing such as may consent. 
This ought not to be regarded as objectionable on 
the one hand, or on the other in so much as it comes 
to nothing unless by the mutual consent of the peo¬ 
ple to be deported, a* d the American voters, through 
their represcnlativ-.' in Congress. 

I etui not make it better known than it already is 
that 1 strongly favor olmtizalion. And jet I wish 
to my there is u:i objection urged against free color¬ 
ed person8rern -iuttig in the country which is largely 
imaginary, if not sometimes malicious. 

It is insisted that their presence would injure and 
displace white labor and white laborers. If there 
ever could be a proper time for mere catch argu- 
menfs, that time surely is riot now. iu Mines like 
ihe present men should ir 'er nothing for which they 
Would not willingly be responsible through time 
and in eternity. Is ii (rue, then, that colored peo¬ 
ple cau displace any more white labor by being free 
loan hy remaining serves? If they stay b: their old 
places they jos le no white laborers; it 'hey leave 
their old pl aces they leave them open to while labor¬ 
ers. Logically, there is neither mot e nor less of it. 
Emancipation, even without deportation, would 
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probably enhance the wages of white labor, and, 
very purely, would not reduce them. Thus the cus¬ 
tomary amount of labor would s'ill have to be per¬ 
formed—the freed people would surely not do more 
than their old proportion of it, and very probably 
for a time would do less, leaving an increased part 
to white laborers, bringing their labor into preater 
demand, and consequently enhancincr the wages of 
it With deportation, even to a limited extent, en¬ 
hancing wages to while labor is mathematically 
certain. Labor is like any other commodity in the 
market—Increase the demand for it and \ on increase 
the pi ice of it. Reduce the supply of black labor, 
by colonizing the black laborer out ot the country, 
and by precisely so much you increase the demand 
for, arid wages of, white labor. 

But it is (treaded that the freed people will swarm 
forth and cover the. whole land! Are they not al¬ 
ready in the land? Will liberation make them uny 
more numerous? Equally distributed among the 
whites of the whole country, and there would be 
but one colored to seven whites. Could the one, in 
any way. greatly disturb the seven? There are 
many communities now having more than one tree 
colored person to seven whites; and this, without 
any apparent consciousness of evil from It, 1 lie 
District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Delaware are all in this condition. The District, has 
more than one free. CuIop I 1,1 a ix white--: and yet, 
ill its frequent petitions to Congrs ks, 1 believe it has 
never presented the presence of free colored per¬ 
sons as one of its grievances. But why should 
emancipation South send the freed people North? 
People of any color seldom run unless there bo 
something to rim from. Heretofore colored people 
to souk* extent have fled North from bondage; and 
now, perhaps, ( rom both bondage and destitution. 
Bttt if gradual emancipation and deportation be 
adopted they will have neither to flee from. Their 
old m a-tors’will give them wages at least until new 
laborer* can be procured, and the freed men in turn 
will gladly give lheir labor for the wages till new 
homes cati be found for them in congenial climes 
and with people of their own blood arid race. This 
proposition can bo trusted on the mutual interests 
involved. And iri any event, Cannot the North de¬ 
cide for iteelf whether to receive them? 

Again, as practice proves more than theory, in 
any case, ha-i there been any irruption of colored 
people Northward because of the abolishment of 
slavery iti this District last spring? 

Whit 1 have said of the proportion of free colored 
persons to the whites in the District is troiu the cen¬ 
sus of 1800, having no reference to persons called 
contrabands, nor to those made free by the act of 
Congress abolishing slavery here. 

The plan consisting of these articles is recom¬ 
mended, not but that a restoration of the national 
authority would bo accepted without its adoption. 

Not* will the war, nor proceedings under the 
proclamation of September 22, D62 be stayed be¬ 
cause ot the recommendation of this plan. Its 
timely adoption, 1 doubt not, would bring restora¬ 
tion.- imd thereby gl *V both. 

And, notwithstanding this plan, the recommenda¬ 
tion that Congress provide by law fur compensating 
any State which may adopt emancipation, before 
this plan shall have* been acted upon, is hereby 
earnestly renewed. Such would he only an advance 
part of the plan, and the same arguments apply to 
both 

This plan is recommended as a means, not, in ex¬ 
clusion of, but additional to. all others for restoring 
and preserving the national authority throughout 
the Union. The subject is presented exclusively in 
its economical aspect. The plan would, I am confi¬ 
dent,, secure peace more speedily, and maintain it 
more permanently, than can be done by torce alone: 
■while all ft would cost, considering amounts, and 
manner of payment, and rimes ot payment, would 
be easier paid than will be the additional cost of the 
war. if we rely solely upon force. It is much— very 
much—that it would cost no blood at all. 

The plan is proposed as permanent constitutional 
law. It cannot become such without the concur¬ 
rence of, 0 rst, two-thirds of Congress, and afterwards 
three-fourths of the States. The requisite three- 
fourths of the States will necessarily include seven 
of ihe slave States. Their concurrence, if obtained, 
will give assurance of their severally adopting 
emancipation, at no very distant day, upon the new 
constitutional terms. This assurance would end 
the struggle now, and save the Union forever. 

I do not forget the gravity which should charac¬ 
terize a paper addressed to the Congress of the na¬ 
tion by Ihe Chief Magistrate of the nation. Nor do 
I forget, that some of you are my seniors; nor that 


side. The day before a small scouting party of the 
8th Virginia infantry had a skirmish with the ene¬ 
my’s cavalry in Logan county. Our men were out¬ 
numbered, and forced to retreat, though without 
serious loss. 

At 3 o’clock on the 2d inst, parts of two companies, 
numbering in all 60 men, under the command of 
Captain Wilson, who were stationed at IviDg 
George's C. II. ,were attacked by about 300 rebels, 
who crossed the Rappahannock in small boatB at a 
point some distance this side of the C. H , thus get¬ 
ting between the command and the main body of 
the cavalry. Forty of the 60 escaped, and there is 
reason to believe that more of them will yet return. 
Captain Wilson is among the missing. How many 
we had killed and wounded is unknown. The ene¬ 
my left ten dead. 

The following has been received at. head quarters: 

P0ltTllKR8 Moskob, Dec. 2 . 

To Major-General JL IK. llodeck :—The expedition 
sent out from Suffolk yesterday by M*j Gem. Peck, 
captured to-day the celebrated I’ittehurg battery, 
taken from our army, and droveAbe enemy across 
the Black water at Franklin. We have thirty odd 
prisoners, and are picking up more on the road 
Many ot the enemy are killed and wounded. Our 
loss is trifling. J. A. Dtx. Maj; Gen. 

It is rumored that a reconnoileriug force from 
Suffolk under Col. Spears, 11th Pennsylvania cav¬ 
alry, had a skirmish at Blackwater on the 2d inst, 
capturing a rebel battery and taking 40 prisoners, 
without the loss of a man. 

Acting Rear Admiral S. P. Lee has forwarded to 
the Nuvy Department the report of Commander 
Foxhall A- Parker, of the particulars of his recent 
expedition into the waters of Matthew Co,, Va, in 
conjunction with the land forces under Grig.-Geu. 
Negly. lie says: 

On the night of the 221 ult., he. received on board 
of his steamer, the Mahaska, the 35th infantry, under 
Major Cunninghuu), of (he 33>i Pa. Vol., and accom¬ 
panied by the Gen. Patterson and a small tug, the 
May Queen, ori which he mounted a rifled howitzer, 
he sailed for Mohjack Bay. at East River. The land 
forces were disembarked at a wharf a few miles 
from Matthew Court House. To the land forces 
twenty seamen with a 20-pound Dahlgren, were 
added, and this expedition scoured the surrounding 
country, destroying vessels, &o. The Putnam, with 
a howitzer and a detachment of seamen, continued 
on up the river on a similar expedition. They 
together destroyed twelve saltworks and between 
300 and 400 bushels of salt, burned 5 schooners, 2 
sloops, a number of scows, and boats, and captured 
a lighter arid 21 large cannons. They also de¬ 
stroyed a staunch vessel on the stocks, said to have 
been designed for a privateer. 

The Tribune of the 8th inst,, says:—Although we 
have no news of importance from the Army of the 
Potomac by telegraph, it can do no harm to repeat 
the announcement, made in a Washington paper on 
Saturday, and doubtless already in Richmond, that 
a portion of lilt* army had probably crossed the Rap¬ 
pahannock at Port Royal. 

A Washington Special slates that six of our pick¬ 
ets of the Army of the Potomac froze to death on 
Saturday night, while at Camp Misery, Alexandria. 
Seven died Sunday A. M., from effects of the cold. 
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masked batteries on the way down. Here the gun¬ 
boat got aground, and it was found necessary to 
abandon her to prevent her falling into the hands 
of the rebels. She was blown up, and her gallant 
young commander pscaped on a captured schooner 
after much bard fighting, without the loss of a man, 
arriving at Beaufort on the 7th. 

Captain E. W. Mitchell. Quartermaster of Volun¬ 
teers—son of the late Gen. Mitchell—has resigned. 

Letters trom North Carolina give the following: 

We have just finished up an expedition to Hyde 
county under command of Major Garrard, of the 3d 
N. Y. cavalry. All the bridges in the country are 
so thoroughly destroyed that it is more than proba¬ 
ble that they will not be rebuilt during the war. 

Captain James, of the 3d N. Y. cavalry, with a 
mounted force under his command, lately captured 
in the neighborhood of Plymouth, 250 horses and 
mules, and took as prisoners ten conscripts and 
twenty-five obnoxious politicians, besides seven 
prisoners of war. We landed at, Deetsville two 
days ago, made a march of over 100 miles to differ¬ 
ent parts of the count ry, captured several guerrillas 
and two political prisoners, took a Colonel named 
Carter of the I3’h N. C. volunteers, paroled him and 
a Sergeant of the 4th N. O. cavarly; scared the peo¬ 
ple out of Fairfield, destroyed 13 bridges, some of 
them very large ones, met the gunboats and trans¬ 
ports at Yoking Landing, re-embarked by the aid of 
flat boats in eight hours, and thus reached Newbern 
at daylight. 

Movements in the West and Southwest. 

Tennessee. —There is much excitement iu Mid¬ 
dle Tennessee about the enforcement of the con¬ 
scription act, to resist, which a regular organization 
has been formed in Lincoln county, and the people 
there fired upon the rebels while they were con¬ 
scripting. The rebel foragers are seizing the winter 
meat of private families. 

The rebel guerillas attacked Sill's forage train on 
the first inst., but were repulsed with considera¬ 
ble loss. 

The Philadelphia Press has a Nashville dispatch 
dated tbo 7th, which says: 

A battle has taken place between our advanced 
forces and Morgan’s guerrillas. Colonel Moore’s 
brigade repulsed the enemy several times, but was 
finally captured. Our troops made a desperate 
resistance, but were forced to succumb. Our loss 
in killed and wounded was 60, who were left on the 
field. 

Morgan attacked General Frye in the afternoon at 
Gallatin, but was repulsed with heavy loss. Gem 
Frye has been re-enforced, and is now pursuing the 
enemy closely. General Buell and staff arrived at 
Nashville on Sunday morning. 

Mississippi. — From Memphis papers we learn 
that, Gen. Hovey’s expedition, 20 000 strong, which 
left Helena, Ark . some days since, landed at Prior's 
Point, 15 to 20 miles below, marched to Grenada and 
took possession of that place Monday week. A 
large number of citizens fled. The proprietor of the 
Memphis (Grenada) Appeal moved his printing 
establishment to Marietta, Ga. Before the Federal 
occupation the rebels burned fifteen or twenty loco¬ 
motives and one hundred cars. 

A Ilolly Springs special dispatch says that the 
enemy evacuated Tallahatchie on the 1st inst Gen. 
McArthurs division occupied the rebel forts there 
that night There was no fighting of any conse¬ 
quence. The rebels are believed to be in full retreat. 

A Tallahatchie dispatch say Federal cavalry 
occupied Abbeville at 9 o'clock at night On the 1st 
inst. The rebels left town one hour before we 
entered. They burned the depot, which was filled 
with commisary stores and clothing. Aconsiderable 
quantity of ammunition was also destroyed. The 
rebels have gone to Oxford. 

The following has been received at the War De¬ 
partment: 


Hkapqoaktkrh ox thk Field, krar Abbeville.Miss., 1 

December 3, 1802 5 

Mi 1 j-Gen. 77, W. IlaHeck, Commander-in-Chief 
The enemy deserted lheir fortifications yesterday, 
destroying all of their stores they could'not carry 
awav with them. Tbeweather is bad. The. streams 

* 1 _n,„ _i.:„« :. < a.. 


Kfhoimer Brilliant of Nassau loaded with 'mn ha** occupied the place last night To-day pursuit wa 

schoontr HiiJLiaut, ol in t>. a i, loaiea wi dot) bug 1 Itl!(d( , t() Oxford, arid comiug upon the iear guar 

of salt. The master read a written statement of 0 f the enemy, skirmishing took place, lasting atom 

intention to run thB blockade under instructions of two hours, and resulting in the eap'nre of sixt 


selves, and then we shall save our country. 

Fellow-citizens, toe cannot escape history. We of 
this Congress and this Administration will be re- 
memtiered in spite of ourselves. No personal sig¬ 
nificance or Insignificance can spare one or another 
of ns. The fiery trial through which we pass will ' 
light, ns down in honor or dishonor to the latest 
generation. We nay we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget that we say this. We know 
how to save the Union. The world knows we do 
know how to save it. We—even we. here —hold the 
power and bear the responsibility. In giving free¬ 
dom to the slave we assure freedom to* the free - 
honorable alike in what we give and what w'e pre¬ 
serve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope of earth. Other means may succeed: this 
could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just, a way which, if followed, the world will for¬ 
ever applaud tiud God must forever bless. 

M'Ab'iiiKaTos, I)1,18G2. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The Army in Virginia. 

The N. Y. Herald's narpers Ferry dispatch 
says that Gen. Geary, with 3.300 infantry. 12 pieces 
of artillery and 50 cavalry, made a inarch on Win¬ 
chester on the 3d, demanding its surrender, which 
was complied with, the people exhibiting many 
signs of joy at his arrival. He reports to Gen. Slo¬ 
cum. that after having left Harper’s Ferry he first, 
met theenemy’s cavalry underWnite,Henderson and 
Baylor near Charlestown, routing them with a loss 
in wounded, and marching into Berryville the same 
evening again. But tbe enemy drew him into a 
trap, killing 5 and wounding 18. The same even¬ 
ing he bivouacked three miles beyond Berryville. 
Next day he advanced beyond the Occoquan, skir¬ 
mishing with rebel cavalry and infantry, and bivou¬ 
acked iu Ash Hollow,between Berryville and Win¬ 
chester, with horses, mules, and several wagon 
loads of rebel flour. 

At Winchester 125 rebels, unable to escape, were 
paroled. 70 conscripts claimed protection, which was 
granted. Five of our prisoners were released. Gen. 
Geary then, in pursuance of orders, returned to 
Harper’s Ferry, though large deputations of citizens 
begged him to remain. Ouv only loss was one man 
slightly wounded. 

Assistant Adjutant General Colonel Paxton of the 
2d Virginia Cavalry attacked the post of the enemy 
near Cold Knop, Greenbriar county, on the 26th 
ult. It was a successful surprise, capturing two 
commissioned officers, 100 horses, 2,000 stand of 
arms, 4 wagons and the camp equipage of the reg : - 
ment The wagons, equipage, and part ot the arms 
were destroyed by CoL Paxton. No lots on our 


made to Oxford, and coming npon tbe rear guard 
Of the enemy, skirmishing took place, lasting about 
two hours, and resulting in the Capture of sixty 
rebels. The pursuit wilt be continued to morrow. 
The roads are impassiole to get up supplies for a 
longer ooutiuuunce ot it. Gen. .Sherman is crossing 
at Wyatt. U. S. Grant, Maj.-Geq. 


same statements as the others. The Raker and 
Brilliant were sent into Beaufort, being unseawor¬ 
thy. The Rowe and Tuttle were sent north for ad¬ 
judication; therefore the lists of vessels—from the 
5th of November, captured off Wilmington uDd the 
coast of North Carolina—includes two boats, one 
schooner, two brigs, fifteen steamers. Total, twenty 
vessels, of which six have been sent North as prizes. 

The U. S. steamer Guide, from Morehead City. 
N. C., on the 3d inst,, has arrived in New York, 
bringing the following intelligence: 

From information received through what is 
deemed a reliable source, we learn that the rebels 
of late have become suddenly and unually active in 
and aWit Wilmington. They are miniug the roads 
leading to the city on tho New Topsail Inlet side. 
In Wilmington the rebels arc actively engaged in 
moving heavy guns. 

At Beaufort, on the 3d inst, Major-General N. P. 
Banks was nominated for the next Presidency by 
the Eastern North Carolina Free Labor Association 
at a large and enthusiastic meeting in the Court 
House, Meetings to ratify this nomination are to be 
held by various local political associations at differ¬ 
ent points. 

The native North Carolina Union troops who 
belong to the organization, strenuously insist upon 
a vigorous and prompt enforcement of the confisca¬ 
tion and emancipation acts passed by the last Con¬ 
gress. 

The Banks’ Texas Expedition is the theme of con¬ 
siderable comment in Southern papers. 

In consequence of tho strong opposition of the 
Free Labor party in Eastern North Carolina, no 
election will be ordered for representatives in the 
57th Congress from this State. Petitions, however, 
are being circulated for an early election to the 
next Congress. 

It has been discovered to be the intention of the 
rebels to abandon all that, portion of North Carolina 
lying eastward of the Weldon and Wilmington Rail¬ 
road. 

Yellow fever is slowly abating at. Wilmington. 

On the 24th nib, the gunboat Elli°, Lieut. Cush¬ 
ing commanding, entered the mouth of New River, 
between Wilmington and Beaufort, and proceeded 
up the stream to Jacksonville, the capital of Onslow 
county, and seized the contents of the Postoffice, a 
quantity of arms and stores, and after destroying a 
large amount of turpentine and cotton, returned to 
the mouth of tho river, being engaged by several 


AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON. 

The pressure upon our columns forbids the pub¬ 
lication of the reports of the various Government 
Secretaries; and although we would be pleased to 
give ihe most important of these (that issuing from 
the Secretary of War.) we are unable 1o do more 
than furnish the following digest 

The Secretary, in detailing lhe military operations 
of tbe past year, points to the fact that tho depart¬ 
ment of the Pacific has been free from any of the 
calamities occasioned by the rebellion. An earnest 
anddeepsyuiputhy has been manifested by theloyal 
citizensof the Pacific States in support of the Union. 

From a survey of the whole field ol operations it 
appears that whatever disasters our anus may have 
Buffered at particular points, a great advance has 
been made since the commencement of the war. 
The Union forces are now in the field under able 
commanders, strunger than ever, resolute and 
eager to be led to crush the rebellion by a vigorous 
winter campaign. The armies of the Putomac and 
the West stand ready to vie with each other in 
deu'iug the quickest and heaviest blow against the 
enemy. 

Taught by experience the ruin of inaction and 
hazard of delay, a spirit of earnest activity seems 
now to pervade the United States Army. In the 
numerous battles that have occurred, our armies iu 
general have displayed the courage and determina¬ 
tion which should inspire officers and soldiers fight¬ 
ing in defence of their Government. 


these hostile acts. To that end Provost Marshals 
were appointed in some States upon the nomination 
of their Governors, to act under tbe direction of the 
State Executive, and the writ of habeas corpus was 
suspended by order ot the War Department Ar¬ 
rests were forbidden unless authorized by the State 
Executive or Judge Advocate. Some instances of 
unauthorized arrests have occasioned complaint, ^ 
and when brought to the notice of the Department 
tbe parties have been immediately discharged. 

By recent order, all persons arrested for discour¬ 
aging enlistments, or for disloyal practices in the 1! 
States where the quotas of volunteers and militia 
are filled up, have beeu released. Other persons, 15 
arrested by military commanders, and sent out 
from the departments where the prisoner was c 
deemed dangerous to public safely, have been dis¬ 
charged upon parole to be of good behavior, and to " 
do no act of hostility to the United States Govern¬ 
ment- While military arreBts of disloyalists are li 
complained of in some States, tho discharging of 
such persons is complained of in other States. It ° 
has been ihe aim of the Department to avoid any 
encroachments upon individual rights, as far as r 
might be consistent with the public safety, but 
reflecting minds will perceive that no greater en- a 
courage merit can be given to the enemy than efforts 
to prevent recruiting and enlisting. 

The expectations of the rebel leaders and their 
sympathizers in the loyal States that the call for c 
Volunteers would not be answered, and that the 
draft could not he enforced, have failed, and noth- 0 
ing is left but to clamor at tho means by which their 
hopes were frustrated, and to strive to disarm the * 
Government iu future, if, in the chances of war, 
anolher occasion for increasing the military force f 
should arise. The expenditures for enlistment, re¬ 
cruiting, drilling and subsistence of Volunteers, ' 
Regulars and Militia amount to $20 61)2 282.91. 

The Secretary says that experience has shown ' 
that serious defects exist in the militia law which 
should be promptly remedied. The laws in relation 1 
to volunteers also need to be amended. The views 
of the department will be communicated to appro¬ 
priate committees of Congress. 

It. will be found that, the Quartermaster’s Depart- * 
ment, upon which ihe charge of colored persons is 
chiefly imposed, h -.s riot found itself burdened with ‘ 
this caie, but on i o contrary, has derived valuable 
aid from this labor, and a considerable portion ot 
field operations has thus far suffered from a scaut, 
rather than from too great a supply of such labor. 

In Louisiana, where at one time there were appre¬ 
hensions of,embarrassments from the number of 
refugees, the reserve of a tract of rich land along 
the railroad to Berwick Bay, opens tip a territory in 
which many thousands can be profitably employed, 
if placed under proper regulations. At. Port Royal, 
such persons have been extensively’ employed in 
the work of Quartermaster’s Department, aud in 
cultivating some thousands of acres of Sea Island 
cotton, the productions of which are used in the 
support ot themselves and families. In tbe opera¬ 
tions of the army on James river, and upon tbe 
Potomac, the fortifications of Washington, and as 
laborers, teamsters, hostlers, and in the loading and 
shipping of stores, they have been of great service, 
and tho demand for their labor lias exceeded the 
supply available. 

It has uot been found necessary to exercise within 
loyal States the power conferred upon the President 
to take actual military possession of the railroads ol 
the country. The various companies met in con¬ 
vention in this city, and united in proposing a uni¬ 
form tariff for government transportation, which 
appears just and equitable, and they have performed 
all the service required of them hy the department 
with a promptness, cheerfulness and efficiency 
which do honor to the patriotism of the managers. 

The President sent a brief message to the House 
on the 4th inst., which was referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Affairs, relative to the collision ol 
the war steamer Ban Jacinto with the French brig 
Jules el Marie , off the coast of Cuba, in November 
last. He recommends an appropriation of $9500 
for reparation of the damages to the latter, through 
neglect on the part of the officers of the Sun 
Jacinto, in accordance with the verdict of the 
Naval Commission, composed of the officers of this 
country, France, Italy, and the United States Con¬ 
sul at Havana and Consul at Frauce. 

It is estimated that the amount of Custom House 
Treasury Notes now outstanding, is Ices than 
$14,000,000. It is thought that by the middle of 
January this amount will be absorbed. The Gov¬ 
ernment will be in the receipt of gold from cus¬ 
toms. 

During the past week, the correspondence of our 
Government with France was laid before Congress. 
This correspondence covers 134 pages. Letters 
extend throughout this year. The letter of June 
last to Minister Dayton says:—France has a right to 
make war against Mexico, and determine for her- 
i self the cause. We have a right to insist that 
• Frauce shall not improve the war she makes to 
i raise up in Mexico an Anti-Republican or Anti- 
: American government. France has disclaimed any 
1 such designs, and we, besides reposing faith in the 
. assurance given in a frank and honorable manner, 
l would be bound to wait tor and not anticipate a 
i violation of them, but circumstances tend to excite 
5 misapprehensions between this Government and 
. that of France, in spile of all prudence or care on 
i our part. We studiously endeavor to avoid them. 

1 You will, therefore, be fully authorized in assuring 
s ibat this Government does not inspire and has no 
1 responsibility for the assumptions of different char- 
i acter by the press. When we desire an expluna- 
e tion from France, or when occurrences shall have 
arrived to express discontent, we shall communi- 
1 cate expressly and explicitly with M. Thouvenel, 
s through your good offices. 

e In acknowledging the recept of the President’s 
u proclamation of Sept. 22, Minister Dayton replies:— 
l- You may look immediately for the most misebiev- 
t- ous efforts to pervert and misconstrue the motives 
which have prompted the proclamation, and the 
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Under the calls of July and August there are probable consequences which will follow it. \ou 


already in the field over 420.000 new troops ; of 
which 399,000 are volunteers.—332,000 of these have 
volunteered for 3 years. 

A chief hope of those who set the rebellion on 
foot was for aid aud comfort from disloyal sympa¬ 
thizers in tbe Northern States, whose efforts were 
relied upon to divide and distract the people, and 
prevent them from putting forth their whole strength 
to preserve their national existence. The call for 
volunteers and the draft of militia afforded an occa¬ 
sion for disloyalists to accomplish their evil pur¬ 
poses, by discouraging oulistments, and encouraging 
opposition to the war aud the dralt of soldiers 
Anxiety was felt in some States at the probable 
extent of these disloyal practices, and the Govern¬ 
ment was urged to adopt some measure of protec¬ 
tion by the temporary restraint of those engaged in 


must not be surprised if another spasmodic effort 
for intervention is made, based upon the assumed 
ground of humanity. 

Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, Oct. 20th, says the 
views he is about to express he understood as offi 
cial, and may be made known to the French Gov¬ 
ernment in the course of his letter, he remarks:— 
It surprises the President that the expectations ot a 
recognition of the insurgents are still living in 
European capitals, in view of disappointment and 
failure of the campaign, which by its success was to 
prepare them for tbat hostile measure. 1 he people 
do indeed deserve peace and repose, as they all 
along have desired these objects, but the first voice 
is yet to be raised in demand for peace at such cost 
as tbe loss of the Uuiou, or even of one acre of the 
broad foundation that if covers. 


— The dog tax in Cortland county N. Y., amounts to $1,- 
196 50. 

— Geu. Wool is tying seriously ill at the Eutasv House, Bal¬ 
timore. 

— The number of students in aU the departments of Yale 
College is 617. 

— The Territory of Colorado is about to send her third reg¬ 
iment to the war. 

— The New York subscription in aid of the English opera- 
tires has reached |6I,SOO. 

— The St. Louis Republican, heretofore semi secesh, comes 
out for emancipation in Missouri. 

— A London publisher has issued a Latin translation of 
Longfellow’s poem, '‘Hiawatha,” 

— The Empress of France pays her pet editor $5,000 per 
annum and permits him perquisites. 

— Florence Nightingale has suffered a relapse, and but little 
hope is now entertained of her recovery. 

— About sixteen thousand barrels of apples have been pur¬ 
chased and shipped from Brockport, N. Y. 

— Mrs. Sophia Stewart, the last of the ancient royal family 
of Scotland, lias just died hi her 91st year. 

— A very fine quality of cotton was succoessfully grown, 
the past season, no Kelly'* Island, Lake Erie. 

— Etihu Runitt intends to visit England in the course of a 
few weeks, to remain, perhaps, a twelvemonlh. 

— Lockwood L. Doty, B«q . Private Secretary to Governor 
Morgan, tins been appointed Consul at Nassau. 

— The. Vanderbilt, after a cruise of 4.000 miles for the pirate 
Alabama, returned unsuccessful ou Saturday week. 

— Twelve members of the Sophomore C'lnss in Yale Col¬ 
lege have been '•suspended " for abusing a freshman. 

— The whole number of deaths at Hilton Head and Key 
West from yellow fever during tbe teason wos only 05. 

— The President's Message was telegraphed from Washing¬ 
ton to New York in one hour and thirty-three minutes. 

— The Boston Bee snys the new Richmond correspondent 
of the Loudon Times in no other than Wm L, Yancey. 

— There are now eleven thousand Massachusetts troops at 
Newbern. N. C., and regiments arc constantly arriving. 

— Ludwig lihlaml, the famoua German poet and patriot, is 
ad. Among bards he field a high and honored rntik. 

— It is asserted that five thou*amt of tbe teachers of Ohio 
ve entered the army within the last eighteen months. 

— Fifty of the persons arrerteil in Wisconsin for resisting 
e draft have offered to enlist for three years or the war. 

— Deserters represent many of the Rebels ** shoeless; and 
■e has ordered them to make mocassins out of raw hides. 

— The steamship May Queen, bound south with supplies, 
is lost on the North Carolina Coast. The crew was saved. 

— Parson Brownlow, in a letter from Nashville, says Ten- 
ssee is to all inteutB and purposes brought back into the 
lion. 

— Revenue stamps continue to be used for postage stamps 
■ careless persons. AU letters thus stamped are treated as 
ipaid, 

— Hon. Caleb B. Smith, Secretary of the Interior, will, it is 
id. goon resign to take the vacant District Judgeship in 
diana. 

— The (iiiribaldinns who were recently amnestied are to he 
lit home to their families at the expense of the Italian gov- 
nment. 

— Small gold coin has not been made at the mint for a long 
me pa«t. The coinage now consists mainly of twenty dollar 
ild pieces. 

— Macaulay's prophecy of a university at Timbuctoo has 
?en nearly realized by the establishment of a college at Mon- 

ivia, Africa. 

— Tho Newfoundland fisheries this year have not only 
•oved very unsuccessful as to numbers, but tho fish are poor 
id meagre. 

— In the Austrian War Budget, now under consideration, 
i*re Is an item of 2,5Q0f. for feeding eats kept in the victual- 
ng- magazines, 

— In the Auburn Advertiser is recorded the death of four 
itydren.,being the entire family of Parker L. and Maria At- 
viod, of Venice. 

— “Chopping bees,” to prepare and deliver to the families 
r soldiers in the field a supply of wood for this winter, are 
1 the rage iu Iowa. 

— It is not Kossuth who is dying of consumption, hut his 
>ife. The patriot exile is now in Turin attending her with 
le deepest solicitude. 

— Rhode Island’s credit is good. She has just sold six hun- 
undred thousand dollars’ worth of her bonds at a premium 
f over eight per cent. 

— It is stated on good authority that no toss than 180.000 of 
le soldiers whose names now fill the muster rolls are absent, 
rith or without leave I 

— Tiie Rebel Congress will not convene, unless called to- 
etlicr by Jeff Davis, until the 12th of January. It adjourned 
n the 13th of October. 

— The family of Mr. John A. nutchinson, of Trenton, N. 

., to the number of eighty persons, sat down to a Thanks- 
;iving dinner in Trenton. 

— Two immense columhiads, weighing 14,822 pounds, aro 
in their way to New York, and intended for one of the forte 
lominanding the harbor. 

— Both Houses of lhe New South Wales Legislature have 
wised a bill granting five thousand acres of land for experi- 
nents in cotton growing. 

— The expedition which left Helena last week, said tohave 
lumbered 20.600 men, landed 12 miles below, and moved 
jverlund toward Grenada. 

— A Washington dispatch to the New York Times says one 
xundred oUicers, absent without leav;e, were on Thursday 
week utrickeu from the rolls. 

— Mr Smith O'Brien is going abroad for some years, in con¬ 
sequence of having been deprived of his property by those to 
whom he entrusted it in 1848. 

— The Utica Telegraph says it knows tbat 365 officers of the 
Army of lhe Potomac have sent in their resignations since 
the removal of Gen. McClellan. 

— The demands upon the treasury outstanding are less than 
$14,000,000. These it is thought will be absorbed in revenue 
payments by the 1st of February. 

_Nearly five columns of the Clucinnati Gazette are filled 

with names of soldiers of the Federal army who died in the 
Nashville hospital* since last spring. 

— Mr II. Jacobs, of Rome, has just realized on a Newark, 
N J , shinplaster, issued 27 years ago, which was honored by 
the city corporation on presentation. 

— The N. Y. AUoitment Commissioners state the fact that 
nearly five million aud a half of dollars have been allotted to 
thelf friends hy New York regiments. 

— The life of Garibaldi is said to be in imminent danger 
from his wound in the instep, which is showiug alarming 
symptoms, the effects of had surgery. 

— The weekly statement of tho New York Commissioners 
of Emigration shows tlmt 69,499 emigrants have landed upon 
our shores since the 1st of last January. 

— Nine thousand Italian priests have just presented a peti¬ 
tion to the Pope, in which they entreat of him, in the name of 
religion, to abandon the temporal power. 

— The Nationalities of Turin announces the arrival of M. M. 
Klapka, Kossuth aud Telekt, who, it adds, are preparing to 
start for Greece with a number of Hungarians. 

_Pnisria is in peril of a revolution. In Berlin the 

people are highly incensed, tuil the unconstitutional conduct 
of the sovereign is discussed with great fury. 
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Jt)ick«ns. 8 S) 9 c. 

Carboys. «S10c. 

lease., 40@ft)c. 

JucIib pair. SS@44o. 

Dairy, Ae. 

Sutter, roll. t7(tfl9r. 

latter, firkin. lti v ul 8 o 

heese. 9 L K‘il Ic. 

ard. tried. il.ui'PXf- 

'alimv. rough. 7sit.fr. 

"allow, tried. 9te)ldMc. 


Thb following Programme of Extra Premiums offered 
as inducements for effort daring the Wintbr Campaign of 
the 11 ora r.. is respectfully submi'tod for the consideration of 
all Agent-Friends, and those disposed to become such, in the 
confident belief that its Substantial Inducements are 
worthy their early attention and action. Our friends will 
please remember that theseare Extrn Premiums, (orearly 
and - IHeient. efforts to renew its present list, and augment the 
circulation and usefulness of the Rukai. in their respective 
localities. Former Agents, and all others who approve the 
character and objects of this journal, and think its circulation 
beneficial to Individuals, Families and Community, are cor- 
diailj invited to become Rkchoitino Ovpickrs for tire Rural 
Brigade, and secure the Liberal Bounties that will be distrib¬ 
uted from its Headquarters. 


PAN I* II FOWLS— 

iotiye circu'sr Adon-ss 
B. hILV ICR, Salem, 6 . 


Aggs. dosen. 19^iia)c 

Houey, boa. lAuH4c 

Caudles, box. 18(a>!S>4c 

Caudles, extra_ l«tgll4c 

Fruit unit Huole. 

Apples, ousbel_ 2 ft.r Sue 

Do. dried fv lb... :%3kic 
Peachiu., do ..... tuu.in 

Cheities, d *0 _ 12 @ 1 -".-' 

Pin ms, do_ bu !l 

Potatoes. 40iiifil)c 

un< 1 Abilin. 

Slaughter. *>4(0,70 

Calf.. !/^lie 

Sheep Felts .$1 

Lamb Pelts . 2fiet«<1.4U 

Seeds. 

Clover, medium, $4.25(jO4.fl0 
Do. large, — fi.Oi/. 0,2?. 
Timothy. 2.U0(«i2.26 

Wood, hard. $4 iihqilft.Ou 

Wood, mil.. »i»auk». 3 o 

Coal. Scrantou ... 6 7 .a? 25 

Coal, Pittetno. 6 7 <o 7 25 

Coal, Shauinkin.. C7«7>7 25 
Coal. Char. 7@8c 

5ttll. bbl---$1 I 

Straw tun.ftildhi 7.Do 

Hay. tun. 8 iXLi l i i> 

Wool, (t) rr. . fur,I,rail: 

Wiiiteflah, Imifbbl 3.26(a)3.S0 
Codfish, iuinta),... fi.oojgs.fo 
Trout, haifbbl. 3.2f®3.5« 


67.5-2t 


M Ai-’IC POCKET BOOKS 

tflw new LUMPun 

letail, by SNOW ft HAPOOdil 
Bortoii. Mass. Agnuts Wanted. 

15 cents. 


. , -- ■ Wilh cUstici band, for 

Jwf^-^awss&rsaRr 

Samples went, post-paid. >or 
__ 67.V21 

to it .... u•- ia moth l ,, ‘°" f . »'hl with 

m. .mTJo r M » Ca r" l,w ma,|t ' proof at a 

;Otar to fMW ln " IUtfif, 1,1 thu '- Semi 

JOSEPH WO0DR0FFE, St. Clairrill*. 0. 

. f f/ f-*l aTC^ t^. fl5 and fij Rxchangn Ht Rnchna 
PaATsmvt St0Ve ' “ ni1 ’ UU Stanley ihut'Horner 

t:sr- For particulars, see advertisement 


EXTRA PRE 31 IUAIS 

FOR CLUB LISTS SENT IN EARLY. 


in Rural. Nov. lath. 

fO FARMERS, 

To Dairymen, 

TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

I O AXjIj who HAVE FOR SAJLF: 

Fruits, dry and green, 

14 ut ter, 

Larcl, 

Egtrs, 

(Jame, 

ITlour, 

Seeds, 

Can have them xuell gold at tin 
with full cx-sh returns always wi 
the city, by forwarding them to the Commlnsiou House for 
Country Produce, of 

JOS IA If CARPENTER, 

32 Jay el reel, JS'ttc for la, 

S. It—The advertiser has had abn ndaut experience in this busi¬ 
ness and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage by the 
most careful attention to the iutereste of his patrons. The arti¬ 
cles are taken charge of oa their arrival, aud carefully disposed 
of, prompt y to good cash customers, and cash returns made 
immediately to the owner (The highest charge made for re¬ 


fill EAT INDUCEMENTS. 

v^uabhi^remfums'foc* NeW Vork Observer offer the foilowing 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

’■ • CAHKS > thl ’ Vk T SCHRORiiikrr must be those who hatr 
rurtin tliar own or others names taken the. paper during the past 


Hams, 

JPcmltry, 

Vc^otiihlc: 

Ovain, 


THE PROVISION MARKETS. 

\K\V YORK. D»e S - Floith—M arkei mnv he quoted scarce¬ 
ly so firm, with only a vei.v inodern’e biisines* .mmg tor expo -1 
(ltd tionie ennsuniptimi. At the close thete wer,- so bitr-os at 
ilLi lg .imitations .Sale- at -.8 i 1 25,.0 hr superfine dtate $6 
o.ii.lll for extra sMate, »,». n>b,V < fro enperffne u„ j.t p, 
i, pi for coiuiuuu t-- medium extra Western $6 7ft s 6,«t lor 
-hipping brand* extia rouuil hooped film, antl SrS et/ ''-’■5 toi 
e-le brindh do,-the markei closing heavy. Caus-lian Horn 
dull and drooping; sales at 16,10,-ui.Pi fin- nminun and -ft; a • 
u s, 2 ft for good to -h nice ex ton Kv- Ilnur continues nuiei and 
sts-a-lj at M.fkKfflftiM)lor inferior h. Choice Corn meal ,i,-,dv 
with salesm Fi.iftlor Jeisej ; 14,25 for Maash’s caloric, ami $.,:d 
for Brandvwino. ’ 

iJkai.v Wheal market may he quoted J c lower with nn'y n 
very n.ndmah'buaiijosa doing for nxnni i and home < nnsump 
'’•lie- Luicrtgo Kprius at t, 2 dq i,26, Milwaukee club at Si - 
;K-’d,o8, amber Iowa atf l,84ft)|,.fii; winter ie-1 Western st fl • 
I It" 1-48, ambet Mmhigun gl kl.M i '1.46, the lutt,.,- pri,:„ f.q- verv 
U"-'Co, white In thin t in. $l,,y, ,ir„i sproig SiMti- .rtjl ;tr KvV 
. until,ties dint aWI h-err. spier.-t»ale „i 9 !‘ <L - Kjirlev in mod 
-nit.- request, sales .Stele a' $l,:i<«t|,44, a,„| Knstern at $1 4 '! - 
Harley malt in moderate rnquest, sates at SI,lift I'-as continue 
quiet and nniji In ill ut $1 ihi Corn m.nket wittmut der-irleil 
" 1 tvrj fair tin si (fins doing sales at ; j . r. . 

idli* miked Westeiu, ?0ji7tofoi Baatern, fiftulithi'liir dam tcv.l 
n. l heateil Western 82c for choice eliite Wr*ti in and 7fs-fill 
vellow do. Oats art-in active demaml si lit; . ia, f„r comnmo to 
prime Jersey. CabinU, ivn'teiq and State, 

Fliovi.-uo.v-*— Fork steady, with a good demaml. sales were 
at ."-I VP-el-,.'i7 l s toi mess, $|8,(NKiiqfi,eit fin nrnne n.-ss SI2 2 


To iHmleipi-s and Oiliore. 

siim?,'ns n 'll 1 '11 - -‘s A " u ‘ n, ^ n Pulpit, by Rev. William B. 
SPKAGUK, l> i). am comprued ia seven large octavo volumes, 

Congregational,... n 

Presbyterian.. 

Muthndiat. I 

Episeopjil.‘ .f 

Baptist. f 

They contain the tdogrupliv of more than a l 
tem, and a history ol ettch ileonjninatlnn, with 


tioiUMiiid minia- 

Vh 1 !, 0 ui“king a complnte library or leliKinushiog- 
.pby and| history, fhe Ine» of tiieae mlnistme are iuter- 
imhei with mi-morahle anecdotes and incidents, and illns- 
ated by loiter:, from distinguished statesmen and clmyynien 
iidenug the volunies an inexhaastihle source ul Instiuction 

i * J ruu?r Kill me Hi, 

The Puhlisli-rs - price for the seven vrdumds is $18 ft) We will 
inlsh the Whole i-Uo the order of auv i.er-oi, who will send 
nd nsT'WKLVK vicw HUbsuntrnrs with tlm payment lor one 
•ar, or an.v two votinues for lour new «ub*crihurs, or an v ono 
dun"' tor two n,*w subscribers In all cases the money ($2 50 
r each subscriber) must bp paid in advance, • ’ ’ 

To Fanners nn«l Oihris. 

We wlU fijrnish the whole sot of the lollowing work* to any 
le who will send u* fijtrrn new xubscrihers— with payment of 
,50 in advance on each (or one year — viu • 

American Farmer'* Encyclopedia, . $4 00 

Allen s lit I. l American Farm Hnoli.. j on 

Allen |JFislil_on 11m Culture Of the Grann inn 

Bart v s Friut Giuiikn.. . . 

BousAiogauU'* Rural Economy.. I « 

Btidgeman', VoumjGardener's Aisistant .. . 1 JTp 

Uuist s Aioei ii'.mii I'lower Garden Directm-v .i-a 

I ,4)11 I rifl't ■ l i . i I'ia ir,.«*r*% I'....1 ... .* 


Mr kS !« n B*wT e .fr t r?V^' ,l : f ? 7th h J r<h J e Rl>T T W. Riaiinr, 

BUM MF f i K ,, S ’ Graub J. Mina SARAH JaNE 
aIODU.N AliUj of tho Hiiino pluco. 

A r llio ri-Bidence of Mr. .l uma TTarwood, in F.'irminvton 
rrumbull C o., Ohio, Nov. 2fllh, by IJ-v. W. H. ItUHi itiTr ni 
urVl'a’h.h- V. K E - KAGAN and Miss Blau’E 

iMIuLs, notn /it Hiurnington. 

Dft Wednesday evening, the Minst., at the residence of the 
brides fathe. bv Rev Mr, Not^, . 1 AMK4 ALRXANIIEK and 
>ai. wi i... only daughter of Gakkktt and Fan.nt it. Bnowv- 
ki.l, al 1 of this city 


I vihiscity, Dee. ftth, of consumption, HUBERT ALEXAN- 
DER, aged 31 years. 

hv the National Hospital at Washington, nf dyROnterv. Nov. 
h'M 1 '. J-H- I OKI \ LE, only -on and child of Deiu Fordtok, of 
nclpio, Lay ug.t Go., N. Y., aged '.7 years. 


not ih,.»"" r , 0111:1111 “oltonal discussion* of the most import- 
world U d ccurrcnc ‘-' 1 ' :tu ' 1 lut o'’e*hi of this nation and of the 

Keligh'ms Worht' Tl ' r< ‘ CU ' d ° f fUcte ' men ani1 movements of the 
Rebellion *”' 1 °" ri ‘ r ‘ l1 w *’ cll ' y hi8 ' or ’ r 01 th « progress of the 
forVlgn^° dvronicies of the important general news, home and 

« *• •«"» 

si;:iKz,rK“Sa ,ro "‘ ■>-* 

hS.h^^lSm ! * week of carefully selunted matter for Family 
i.i'liighehi,: iin.He ,in,| poetry, suitod to interest both the 
Mid People aud the Young People. 

AfuHcbniniele of the prngrewi of business and of the current 
grans of mercliandise, produce aud tiro stock in New York 

ONE SERMON EVERY WEEK 

8 Y 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

TUB FOLLOWING KMtXK.VT WRITERS AKS SPECIAL COS- 
TRiBVTOKH TO ITS OOLUit.VH : 

Mrs. Harrikt BKKoniR Stowr, 

Rhv. Tukodokm L, Cuylkr, 

R«r. Robert M. Hatpisld, 

Rut. George B. Chester, 

Horace Greeley, 

Bayard Taylor, 

John G. Whittier. 
TEIIM 8 — S3 per annum, paid in advance. Specimen num¬ 
ber ,mnt gratis. JOSEPH R RICHARDS. PcnuaiiKK, 

No. a Beekman Street. New York. 
FOR SALK BY NEWS AGENTS. 

Hum 1 Eyas, Sri 

Hmr, Neck, Hands, beet Skin, with "Signs or Character '* 
jud how to read them, given in 1 


TERMS OE THE RURAL-Always in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year Three Copies, one year. $5; Six 
Copies, nod one,free to Club Attrnl. *10; Ten. and nee f, 
*16 . o*"*! ami ijrr.aie.r number til ihe. snmr rule—only «l hi) pr, 
C°Ptt Club frijie.es sent In different pod affim. if lUrired 
A:: we pot/ Ament .in po.drtijeon mpit s menial in fo riijneann 
tries, fl 03 is Ih' lowest club rat foe tfaoada and :2 60 In 
y.urnpe. but tlu-riny the present rale nf rrrfuijnffe Cuotuln 

Ay -nC: Subscribers ■mtth.nq U s in bUlt of their :w (e pay. 

ittg Hank* will not hr. charged poxhi/j<, 

E If" Cnited SMes Treasury Notes and Hilts on all Solvent 
Rinks in U S and Canada taken ill fair, but AqenU xn the 
U s unit please miUUn.Drafts on New fork {less e-s,-h;nac ) 
or tie in } oik. New RnfflanA or Upper Canada money so fa> 
as eoiir..... ,u AH. SubscHpUnn. Money reniHt'd by Draft on 
N ni York notion Phitnib'Jphui. Albany Ilodiester Qr Huf 
fa’n I lets ewhanye.) way its RENT AT THE risk 08 the 


lOXUOItOGK V»»E VINES. -I want 10(1 Agent. 
J uirtpusc of 20 , 0 o» (louum*d Orapp Vinun, Comm I on vo 
T. B. JUNE It, Clinton, Oneida Go.. N Y. 

)RACH PIT*i t sti'J. M 'll from natural fruit, ; 
- ".vellown" in tliii ragiiin. St.rO to per httl at. the It 
AJ'Jie.*-* K. WARE SYLVK-ITFF. I.inni. N. Y 


gIKDSELLS PATENT COMEINED 


X A middle* atftMl man ny)io \a a 

A THOROUGH PRACTICAL ACCOUNTANT. 

None but a man of character and ability need apply 
Also a Th.VGIlkK UK M VTUKMA I lG-t vdtlros* ivith partic¬ 
ular*, ...... UllAS, H. WELLS, Sec'y 

Eastman n National nevinefi* Collfign. Pougbkccprie, N. Y. 


Now, Gcnllemen and Ladies, Young Men anil Maiden*, 
Buy* and Girl* of the Rural Bkigaiik, finding our list all ‘ on 
the «qiiorc ' —the most mbelautial and liberal offered by any 
pulillBher—will not kaci) of you enter upon the Campaign at 
on c, ami report to Headquarters n* early as convenient? 
Specimen Numbers of the Rural, Show-BUls, -ftc., sent free 
to all requesting them. Election being over, and tho long 
evenings and leisure of Wilder coming on apace, Now is ths 
Time, to canvass successfully for the Favorite Rural and 
Family Nxwsp.iptfR of America. 

Please write all addresses plaiuly and carefully, in order that 
they may be accurately entered upon our book* and corrects 
print un by our -Mailing Machine. All subscriptions should 
bo well inclosed, aud carefully addressed and mailed to 

I). D. T. ihookk, Rochester, N, Y. 


CLOVER THRASHER AND HULLER, 

(denied May 1 Hh, 1858; Dec. KVA. 1*59; April filh, 1862; and 


Bii’dsell Brol 


iaw, 

U ‘i*l UenrUUa, .71 on roe Co., .V, V. 

ThiH machine operate* in Clover thrashing si mi Kir to Grain 
Separator* in wheat tbra-biug, doing all the work at on- oper¬ 
ation, Without re-li tuditutf tin- cllail. lu the ham!* iff good 
operator* it, will thn- H, hull, aod cleau from in to ft I miKbeis a 
(Jay without wiutu of Tht» uo(lersik, r netl ai m niH.nurvjtur- 

in* the only machine nateut^ii Umtthr>u*W<t, uro] cleans, 
all at thn narrm operation. All muchineH that do thn wh/»le 
work, not marked 8 imi>hkll -t i’at.st, are iulnncrcum:it> The 
public are hereby cautioned not to purenju* tho»-e that 4 e in- 
lriu«eriietil>i of Kald patent All o.iairaumcaUouH directed to 
the aubucnoers, at Wost Hemdettav w\W be promptly responded 
to. Urd^r aarly if you \vi»h a m^hine- 
Thi* Macbin« V)aa always token tin. First Premium at State 
(■air* wti«r- allowed to empete, iiml -av-a more tliuii lialf the 

expeasuol the old wav ufavttiiig uni clover ..I. |pj time and 

Labor. BIKD.SKl.L ft BliOlCA'V .1 [armfacturer*. 

tki-'ootf West HeurtnUa. Monroe Co.. N. Y. 


THE C’ATThK MA KKET.N. 

KE.t, VllKK, Dec 2 —The current price* for the week at 
*11 the market* are a* tollows: 

First quality,. 

Ordinary quality. ].. 

Common quality. 

Inferior qiiality. 

‘ . cows and saj-veh 

fin*, quality. 

itrqiiiary quality. 

OOinmou quality. 

Interior quality. 

,. VRAL CALVJiS 

*'kmt quality,... 

Or linory qiiality. 

C'onimou quality. 

uterior quality. 

p„. . ... 8HRRP AND LAMB* 

Extra*. . 

Ordinary... ' 

Common,. . 

Mm ‘ ... s ;oo» 

Vt *°' poor .::::::::::::::::::: 

qul lew were "brought dowu n thi**weeA Ua 

'.Kii-iPTS — The following is our comparative stateumrit nf™ 
tho P car , thU m!vrk(,tover llle Ceutral Raitroad, estimating 16 to 

Cor week 
last vear. 
2,016 

C, 10*1 
750 

Total Bamn 
date laat vear, 
166,837 
191,185 
5,913 

Lost week. 

$4,7i<iid,9o 


?Jcwt. 19 00(j9 ft) 

. 8 IK)3,8 75 

. 7.tKK'ni7 71 

. 6,oor A 7.to 

.$45,00@fi0,00 

. 4ll,Otl®45,0l) 

. 30,00035,00 

-. 26,00(fti28,00 


OLUMK ICistl 


teenth, 1 X t$ ;j . 

ESTABLISHED BY A. J. DOWNING IN l&tC. 

THE 

HORTICULTURIST 

AND 

Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 

PETKIt B. MEAI) ANI) GEO. E. WOODWARD, 

HD1T0RN ANU PRO PRI KTOIt. 4 , 

A Monthly Magazine, d,-voted t ( , the OHGllAttn vrvir 
Yard, GAftDKV. and NUU 8 KUY, to culture ,in.Vnr V ^^ 
LANIHGaFE GARDENING, RURAL ARGJi[TRCTURK* and 

Countr'y iLirnea' auc hulb ‘ !Ui " ,ll,1 « ut of ,;ity ' Subnrlmn'.and 

AS“wSfIlettfiy M ira " r0VeMcnt * in Ru»» 

iQ number. 

Th- DRU WARE GRAPE fur April numlH-r. and one of the 
best I ears or Strawberries in Septeuioer, colored for all suh 

9CI ibt'fM. * nuu 

Ul A cnTiL ed ttt;mu" t ® nte ‘ C ° mPriW " ,? Ks8 ^ 8 «» best 

T id IA MS. 

Ono copy one year, invariably in advance... Two Doll*™ 
Four copies. jo ” Tioiiars. 

Seven ronlee, and One gratl* to Club Agerik "f. ii 

S.-verDollara UL “ ! ’~ ' U * 1, 18 ®' “^Subscription for 1863.- 

IncbiHe Ihe amount in .* letter, send bv mail and artdrp-w 

n.-l! M “ Hortloulluart 

Liviugtou Co., N, \ ,, invites the atlentioa of 1 

Planters!, Nurserymen and Dealers, 

to hi ■ line Bh.i.k of Hi-nv, IMiim, noil Apple Seedling, * 1*0 
2 year old > tarn lard and Da ai l Pear Tree* of lea-llr.gTlriet es’ 
which be oder> lor the Fall ami Spring trade -h«an fne,-««h ’ 
Kb -1 Bt] JOHN GO BN DRY, Danville, IdvCoNY 


Tli’KOVK!) BUTTER PACK A HE, 
L PAT«NTEI> 8KHT. *, 184ti>. 

I his irt a .heap and durable Package, no constructed with a 
lining of MICA on The inaide. it* to secure all the advm 
glass, with the lightmi<a and diirability of a wooden paokagn 
It wl_l preserve the butter bettertlian tubs or firkins, as there 
is A Lots frmn SnaJcaiie. and the butter is not spoilt by coming 
in contact wit), the wu-.d ? uunuB * f 

.The use of this Package will secure to tho Dairymen pav for 
the acksge or it* return, and it can bo cleaimcd a* easily as a 
Stone nrOlaea Jar. and c »0 be used lor year* until worn out 
thus saving the expense iff new Packages every season. ‘ 

State, County, aud Town Rights for sale by 

A. T. VIA;., Paicnt,.-. 

\,^ r IlaisIYYTvT OOX, 

Draper ttncl Tailor, 

19 F/IO.YT STIWfiT, noCHBSTKR, wY. I*. 

pJAKHIAfili HORSES WANTED I-Dapple gray 

i l0 ?‘ r . to, s - “Pi long range in action weight! 

eleven to twelve hundred, age, eoven to eight v.-srs ti; J 


A KKAUTIKUI. OfJ OROSCO PK, HauutlyliiH 

five Hundred times, tor twenty-eight exnts ' ;,a silver! 
Ftvr, of different powers, $l,iMt .Mailed tre- A ldress 
g«7tf _ F. M- HO WEN. Box 2241, How-n. Max*. 

B ARTON ft HII.I.KNKR w*s awarded the First 
C rein tain, at the State fair, on Corn stalk, lluy, and 
Straw Cutter*, ant Chopping A veil. First premium ou Oar- 
pouter l.ilge Tonis. 

Allkjndsnf MECHANICS TOOLS. A U K1CULTURAL 1M- 
1 LhMK A l.% aud HARD WAUK generally, at the OKI Stand, 
firxt buildiug west of Mai a St. BrKige. Koohoetcr. N. Y All 
articles of uur manufacture warranted. 6 «ft-l 3 t 


4t. l 2h>, 

A (i)-t.Vic 


uonxeuaumst. (price $ 2 .) or Arthur’s Ihmie Manasine, ($ 2 .) the 
same period, for *3; and tho Rural and either Harper's Magar 
tine. Atlantic Monthly, or Oodefs Jsidy's Book, one year, for $4- 

AmtBRK to Tkrus.—W o endeavor t> adhere strictly to sub- 
scriptiou t-rma, aud no person is authorized to r t if er the Rural at 
less than published rates. Agent* and friends are ut liberty to 
give away as many copies of the Rural us they are disposed to 
pay for at club rate, but we do not wish the paper offered in 
any ca*e, below price, 

t Assoojatko Ki'port lead* to guccess in canvAMng for 
periodicals, a« well u* iu other enterprises. For imoaoce, if you 
aro tomiiug (or wish to form) R dub Tor tho Rural’ Nitw- 
Yorkkr, an-loannot fill it up in your own neighborhood, get 
Boiao pel,cm or perionna few mile* disUul to join with or Assist 
you —addiug their names to liioso you may procure, and send¬ 
ing all together. 

Ba,:k V»ii.rMBS.—Bound copies of our last volume are now 
ready for delivery-price. $3; unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the Gist five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by Us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each —or if several are taken, at J 2 ft) 
each The only complete volumes we can furnish, unbound, are 
those of 1859, ’60 ami ’61 — pnee. $2 each. 

i.-&~ Book Sharp. Frikxps!— If those ordering the Rural 
would write all names of person*, post-offices, ft« , correctly 
and pLiiuly. WK should receive 1 -ss .molding about other peoples 
en-ors. Our clerks are not infallible, but most of the errors 
about which agents complain aro not attributable to anv one in 
the Rinat. Office. Feoplo who forget to date their letter* at 
any place, Or to sign their names, or to give the name or 
address lor copies ordered, will please take things calmly and 
not charge us with their sins of omission, etc. 

Club Ratcs op thk Ritual. — Agents will please make a 
note of the fact that the lowest CluJj rale if (he Cara! for 1861, U 

lfl .»0 Many seem to have overlooked the announcement iu 
late numbers, for we are dally receiving addition* to club* at. tin. 


r AMES TKll LI Y & C <>., 

^ DKAT.BRH IX 

STOVES, FURNACES, COAL GKATE3, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery a 3 d House Fur¬ 
nishing Hardwai e of every description. 

At .SO, 

Manufacturers of KEDZIK'S WaTER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer iu Tin, Copper, Zmo. Sheet Iron, 
ftc , Iza., b» ft «l State Street. Rochester, N. Y. 


This week, 

. 6 Ik >2 

. 6 ,' 34 

.,1,867 

Aver, weekly 
receipts last year 
.......3,SIS 

.4.U51 


Last week 
2.116 
5.238 
2,t„4 
tal since 
Jauuurv 1 , 
K«,(i 9 
211 ,« 93 
15,682 


CattiB 

Sheup 

Hogs. 


Q R0CER1ES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, &c. 

Lfil, J. IS/TOLTUIOE, 

■WaOLKSALX AJ40 rbtall 

GROCER AND COAI.III.MHION MERCHANT, 

90 BwtI’sUo Street, Rockester, IM. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruits, &c HUPurw Winea and liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, for Medicinal purposes. (640 


S rt net pit l Ollier , 505 Broadway, »Y« u> fork. 
^ _A W. IMliKI K, Agent, Roche*ter. N. Y. 

r £0 BUILDERS AaND 7aTmerI 
Building Brick and Drain Tilo. 

Tlie Rochexter Brick and Til» MaimtactnrlMg Gomnanvar* 
now prepared to meet all diiraands of either Build-:-, w'VJ 
mer« wauling 8 r ick or Tile Pipe Tile iff all *(ies Qom t^ 
to *ix men ns, and Hor*e Shoe from two t.o ton mc;i-- The Tile 
manufactured by ttii* Company are longer than fmt amde by 
being 16 Inches in length, I.INNI ibecec 

wav 0^1 , • Ih rr ?! r " r, k- bard burned, and every 

way or rupenor tiuality. Ibe (ollowlnv lint of price* show* the 
low raves at whin), w « biter ear Tile, and the fee lilies ttnaaf® 
forded tanners for cheap tuiderdraining UuMal 

, Per liXH) piece*. Per rod. 

* Inch Pipe.fduoo 2i)c. 

? „ . 15 00 37 

* - ,. .. 66 

2 « Round Tile in two pieces.!'.*!!.! 80 . 0 d Ji. 2 ft 

l « :: . 1200 

1 . 1S'» 25 

2 „ 25.00 37X 

in ». .?*••••;... 60 00 $1.00 

*' J . * . ln lwo ..lOO.M J 76 

iR. ''r / 1 il bi their interest to call at 

pnrcteVt«Xhe“o Pnn7 ’ " Str(,(jt ’ before 

A Urge -I'mutity ..f Brick always on hand. 

A 1 orders tor RiMcks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
ca S‘ • " 1 U bo promptly attended to. 

Fur other iniormatmn addreos 

W. OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 


ARMS J F O JX SALE. 

BENNETT ^BANCKEH, 

ATTUKNETS AT LAW A.\D REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

Jackson, IVIioh.igan, 

Have lor rile spurn of the choicest Karmi.vo Lavps in the State 
of Michigan, *!tu:iUi principally in the Co untied of Jackson. 
Eaton, and lligbam. Said lands are fiinstiv improved farina of 
from forty to one tbou.-juid acres, well Lariitvd, aud will be sold 
»t. ceastitiable rated 

Person* wishing to nurebaoe farmrin theWeat, would do well 
to cull upnriiv inquire of said firm before purohiuring elsewhere. 
O. W. BENNETT. E. BANGKER. 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT J 
IL X IIlUI/riOPs aiiul SAJ^IGS ROOMS 
No. 634 Broadwt.y, near Sleeker Street, New York. 

and Seedling Plants. Fniit.*. Flowers 
Don, Wire and Kum?ic Work. F.cnch' 
• 1 ; Patent Heaters; Foreign an.) 
"* r ^ 1 /VHitrn\ Drawings 

, os HOOD ** ittlrodnowfi, 

r< 3 'nv,l° rfiefK io ” wil1 ruCBivu the Personal alteuUon of the 

ropneior. _ M ^ tf 

PH IU GROVE NUKHERV -dr 
,’c- ’U'HN A.KENNICOTr, Ttrx GROvr P. (J Cooit'Co ]?! 
i vois, *tll| ktmls of Niireery-to-k.Bii-te.l to timN’.irtb- 

e*t Fruit, f)rnam«ntal and Timber Trees, Splerniid Fvkk- 
KK 08 , sure to Hue--Small Fruit*.” of 6l) host B.,rt.s near HI 
Wflv^hr.ibh anJl PlnwfHQ^ Plants, and sunie th»» 
re tender Pm Plant. Asparagus Root*. *c„ all "honest *nd 
od, and at late* bii-e i on ihe price -if farm products vu-i ia- 
“ n ’‘ v 'trage of !-** than haft the price* of 6 
ears ago | looking extra, warranted safe. Term*, except to 
™t£°°;^ mers - CcuK wUJi Ow order. Priced Lista and i- fo^ 

659-f 


All kind* of new, rer#, 

Treeiv, Vines, Rhnib*, «c , 

Engilsb and Ameriiuip Gla.**; I 
American Book*. Magazine*. Papi 
&0 Hortioul’ura! Novelties, a* soon a* ioiradiiceifi 

Proprietor. 


jy[ ASON &z LI YY Lvtl X* I ' S 

HAHMONirrms and melodeons, 

Warranted the brrt iSfHTsrstHxrg of the clar* in the world, 
-dee Lataioga-s containing te.-ti.nonv to then superiority from 
tn<* most eminent mnstcLu* Uonstantiy exhibited in compe- 
til.on wito instrnmeu'* of the oilmr be*t ' ••••*, they have 
never, in a single instance, failed to take 'hell - ... -t prim. The 
only Gold MtoaL ev-r awarded to rr *d in-..j‘ument* In this 
country was in nne ol't be*e Price,* of Ilarmoqiutn* (of which 
several new style* «■» n-.w Erst oih-rcd.) ) to 51'-'each; of 
Melodeons, $45 to $ 2 . 4 ) i-nrh Nn.v York ware-ronmr, at No*, a 
ft 7 Mercer St, u hern dealers are mulled at t In- *ame price* ** 
from the factory, by MASON BROTHERS. Ayenta. 


hi ARK K r BkRr—Kstr, dneiudingnothiug but the b« 
first quality, $ff.l)(L< 0,25 

do. on; thfri! do, 14,w oil,.in; ordinary a—</i— 
Worn ixo Oxi«r, pair ' 

Lows AlYD CaLVRS - $20. $*■- -it 
ylTiHl $& llngB ' {3 !!U '- uj - yean) old, jio: :'ii 

Sumach; at market ‘ Pric6a 

_ V ib. Tallow—8b, b'SWc 

S5fa T8 rT CalfSkifLS—^ !b 

V^Ral tAXVK8;from$0,(Xxi^,00 V 
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CUMBERLAND. 


P’hk following' fine poem by Professor Longfellow ap¬ 
pears in the December number of the Atlantic. It is the first 
published by him since the sad accident which brought such 
mourning to bis house:] 

At anchor in Hampton Roads we lay. 

On board of the Cumberland sloop-of war; 

And at times from the fortress across the bay 
The alarum of drums swept past, 

Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on shore. 

Then far away in the South arose 

A little feather of snow white smoke, 

And we knew ttmt the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak. 

Down upon us heavily runs, 

Silent and sullen, the floating fort; 

Then comes a puff of smoke from Iter guns. 

And leaps the terrible death, 

With fiery breath, 

From each open port 

We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside ! 

As hail rebounds from a roof of slate. 

Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 
Of the monster’s bide. 

“ Strike ) our flag !’’ the rebel cries, 

In his arrogant old plantation strain. 

•i Never P* out gallant Morris replies; 

“ It is better to sink than to j ield! 

And tile whole air pealed 
With the cheers of our men. 

Then, like a kraken huge and black, 

She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp ! 

Down went the Cumberland all a wreck. 

With a sudden shudder of death. 

And the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next morn, aseun rose over the bay, 

Still float* d our flag at the mainmast-head. 

Loro, how beautiful was thy day I 
F.Tery waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 

Or a dirge for the dead. 

Do 1 brave hearts that went down in the seas ! 

Ye are at peace in the troubled stream, 

Ho I brave land I with hearts like these, 

Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 

Shall be one again. 

And without a seam I 
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[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker 1 

THE ORPHAN NIECE. 


by j. tv. VAN namee. 


TV 




« Your Aunt Maria is dead, and your lather has 
gone to Mayville to attend the funeral and arrange 
matters. I suppose she will leave nothing for her 
child, save that old red house, and that is worth but 
a hundred or two." 

« What is to become of Amy? what is father going 
to do with her? 1 ' 

“ Bring her here, I suppose, and make a lady of 
her. She will doubtless expect to assist you in 
entertaining your gentlemen friends iu the drawing 
room.” 

“And she may expect, but it will amount to 
nothing. I won’t have the country thing ia the 
parlor. I do think father is crazy if he intends to 
bring her here.” 

“A h, that is one of the pleasures of having poor 
relations; but I hope when you marry, you will 
choose a man whose family is, at least, equal to your 
own.” 

I wonder if Mrs. Stanhope forgot what her fam¬ 
ily was. I wonder if she forgot how she used to 
work, when a girl, in her father’s tailor shop, mak¬ 
ing vests and pantaloons. But, pardon me, gentle 
reader. I have not yet introduced you to the two 
ladiep, whose interesting (?) conversation I have 
transcribed above. 

Mrs. Stanuopk was the wife of a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, living in style, in the gay metropolis. He 
had been attracted by her pretty face, when she was 
a mere girl. Iler father was his tailor, and when 
Mr. Harvey died, leaving his child an orphan, Mr. 
Stanhofe had married her, and steadily they had 
climbed the ladder of prosperity, and now stood 
upon its top-most rounds. Mrs. Stanhope, natu¬ 
rally weak minded and frivolous, was much elated 
by the improvement in her husband's circumstances, 
and assumed the affectation and airs so common 
among vulgar women of wealth. Mr. Stanhope 
was a kind-hearted, noble-minded, generous man, 
and loved to make others happy around him. Two 
children had blessed their union. One, a daughter, 
whose conversation with her mother the reader has 
listened to. Amanda, at the time of her introduction 
to the render, was seventeen years old. She was a 
large, showy, dashing-looking girl, much like her 
mother in disposition. Harry, a boy of some four 
years of age, delicate, and of a gentle, loving na¬ 
ture, was Ids father s pet and comfort. 

Mr. Stanhope's sister, whose funeral he hud left 
home to attend, had one child, a beautiful girl of 
sixteen summers. Amy Allele n was all that was 
lovely and interesting, and when she entered her 
uncle’s stately dwelling, robed in the deepest 
mourning, Amanda felt that she had to cope with a 
formidable rival. Mrs. Stanhope and daughter 
treated the poor orphan with the most chilling for¬ 
mality, and as she sat iu the room, three days alter 
her arrival, she felt sad-hearted and Innely. The 
tears were coursing down her cheeks, as she mnr- 
mured—“Alas, now that thou art gone, my mother, 
I have no one to love me.” 

“I love you,” said a sweet, childish voice at her 
elbow, and turning around, Amy saw little Harry 
standing gazing upon her ia surprise. 

“ Dear little fellow,” she said, lifting him into her 
lap, and halt-smotberiDg him with kisses; “there," 
she added, as she stroked the wavy ringlets ot his 
flaxen hair, “ why do you love met” 

“ ’Cause you ain’t cross to me like ma and Mandy. 
I loves you, and i loves pa.” 

It. was pleasant to be loved by that innocent little 
child; it was like balm to ibe wounded heart of the 
orphan girl. She was lonely no more, for little 
Harry was ever her companion, und she cared not 
to see the lively visiters in the drawing room; she 
preferred to sit in the library and read aloud to her 
uncle, while little Harry slept soundly upon her 
breast, and Mrs. Stanhope was content, so long as 
she did not interfere with the company of her 
daughter. 

Thus week after week, month after mouth, passed 
by. A confidence and friendship had gradually 
grown up between herself and her uncle, as beauti¬ 


ful as it was sacred. When they were cozily seated 
in the library, after supper, she would relate all 
that had tianspired duriug the day, repeat every 
cunning speech that Darry had uttered, and he. in 
turn, would tell her of his trials and vexations. 
Oh, how much she enjoyed those quiet evenings, 
and with what feelings of pleasure Mr. Stanhope 
looked forward to the evening’s quiet enjoyment 
during the busy hours of the day. Home had 
never before possessed fo many charms for him. 

“Blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 

Little Harry was suddenly taken very ill, and 
Amy watched by his sick couch night and day. 
The evenings in the library were at an end, for a 
time, at least, for .Airs. Stanuopk and Amanda 
were so much engaged with receiving company and 
attending parties, that they bad no time to spend in 
the sick room. Every morning Dr. Lee came to 
visit his little patient, hut he grew no better, as day 
after day rolled by, and then the Doctor came twice 
a day, and each visit he made to the sick chamber 
was a few moments longer than the last. 

Harry had b< e i ill some two weeks, when Miss 
Amanda suddenly became aware of the fact that 
Dr. Lee, a wealthy, unmarried man. and an “excel¬ 
lent. catch,” was dally in the society of Amy. 

“Mother, what if that huzzy should use her 
powers of attraction and secure the Doctor? 

“ I never thought of that before. Let me see; the 
Doctor usually comes at ten; you had better be 
dressed iu a morning wrapper, and seated in the 
sick chamber when he arrives. Aud speak of the 
poor child's restlessness during the night, giving 
him to understand that, you have been silting up all 
night with him. Use every means in your power to 
secure his good opinion, and draw his attention 
from Amy. If it is not too late, you may be able to 
secure him.” 

“Trust ine; I’ll use every means in my power. I 
wish I had thought of it before.” 

This conversation was held in the breakfast room, 
as the two ladies were sipping their coffee. The 
evening previous Dr. Lee had called, and finding 
little Harry bo much worse, had remained in the 
sick room all night. Amy hud never left her post 
by the little sufferer's couch for a moment duriug 
the whole long night. l)r. Lee left the house before 
the family had arisen, and, as a matter of course, 
they were perfectly ignorant of his stay, lie had 
told Amy' ho would call again about ten o'clock. 

A few moments before the clock struck ten, 
Amanda entered the chamber, arrayed in a gaudy 
silk morning wrapper, and flung herself into an 
arm-chair. She had been seated but afew moments 
before Dr. Lee entered. 

“ Ah, good morning Miss Stanuope, you look 
weary this morning; you danced too much last 
night.” 

“No, I have been up all night with my little 
brother.” 

No blush stole over her cheeks as she uttered this 
falsehood, but the Doctor could not repress a smile 
as he inquired of Amy how Harry had rested. 

After many days of intense suffering, little Harry 
went away to the angels. 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


Recent investigations have led some of our most 
eminent astronomers to the following important con¬ 
clusions in regard to the planet aud asteroids: 

First. That besides the planets Mercury, Venus. 
Earth and Mars, there exists between the suu and 
Mercury a ring of asteroids, whose mass is compar¬ 
able witli the mass of Mercury itself. 

Second. That at the distance of the earth from the 
sun is found a second ring of asteroids, whose mass 
is demonstrated not to he greater than the tenth 
part of the mass of the earth. 

Third. That the total rikss of the group of small 
planets, situated between Mars and Jupiter, is not 
greater than the thi!<l part of the mass ot the earth. 

Fourth. That the masses of the last two groups 
are complementary to each other, 'len times the 
mass of the group situated at the distance of the 
earth, plus three limes the total mass of the small 
planets between Mars and Jupiter, form a sum 
equal to the mass of the earth. The last conclusion 
depends upon the determination of the distance of 
the earth from the Fun by observations of the tran¬ 
sits ot Venus, a determination which astronomers 
agree in considering as very accurate. 


WHY A LAMP WICK DOES NOT BURN. 


A star upon Love's crest, 

Then vanished like the sunset flame, 

That warmed the ardent west ; 

And like a thought of priceless worth, 

Filled with ambrosial leaven, 

He passed up to his second birth, 

Above the Pleiads seven— 

One angel less upon the earth, 

One spirit more iu Heaven.” 

Until little Harry 's dying hour, Amanda exerted 
herself to secure the good opinion of I>r. Lee; and 
she really flattered herself that she had made an 
impression, and was even heartless enough to say 
to her mother, the morniDg of the funeral— 

“ Mother, I'm afraid mourning will not be becom¬ 
ing to me. 1 do Yvisb Dr. Lee had proposed before 
Harry died.” 

About two weeks alter little Harry had been laid 
to rest, Amy sat in the library with her uucle. 
They bad been conversing for some time—the 
reader can judge upon what subject from the fol¬ 
lowing reply Mr. Stanhope made to the last ques¬ 
tion Amy had put to him: 

Certainly, you have my consent. Dr. Lee is a 
noble man, and will doubtless make you a good 
husband; but I shall miss you sadly. You have 
been a great comfort to me, Amy, aud you deserve 
to be very happy. 

In three months Amy became the bride of Dr. 
Lee. Mrs. Stanuopk and Amanda were surprised 
aud disappointed at the turn affairs had taken,but 
very wisely concluded to hide their real feelings, as 
Dr. Lee was wealthy and influential, and it was 
something of an honor to be even distantly related 
to so popular a man, and one so distinguished iu 
refined society. Amy was very happy in her new 
home. Amanda, soon after her cousin's marriage, 
was united to the son of a retired pork merchant, 
thinking it better to take up with what she could 
get, after so great a disappointment. Dr. Lee and 
Ms wife often laugh over the maneuvers ot the fool¬ 
ish girl, and he blesses the day he took to his heart 
and home his “darling little Amy!” as he calls her. 


If we take a piece of lamp wicking and place it 
in the flame of a lamp it is immediately consumed, 
bill the same kind of wicking placed in the lamp 
and lighted at the top, lasts the whole evening, and 
11' the lamp is supplied with alcohol, the wick is not 
even charred. The cause of this was a pertect mys¬ 
tery until a hundred years ago, when Dr. Black, of 
Glasgow, discovered the principle ol latent lieat. 
As the oil or the alcohol comes near the flame it is 
evaporated, and by this change in its form a large 
quantity oi beat, is destroyed, or rather is rendered 
latent, so that it does not manifest itself in any way 
It requires a great quantity of heat to change a 
liquid into vapor, so that evaporation always cools 
surrounding objectB. The wick is cooled by the 
evaporation of the oil or alcohol below the temper¬ 
ature at which it will combine with oxygen—in 
other words below the temperature at which it will 
burn. Dr. Black's discovery suggested to Watt his 
great improvement in tile steam engine; condens¬ 
ing the steam in a separate vessel from the cylin¬ 
der. Watt attended Dr. Black’s lectures.—Scten- 
tific American. 

WHO TO WRITE TO. 

As there are many persons who may desire to 
communicate with the different bureaus of the War 
Department, a memorandum of the proper persons 
to address may be useful: 

All letters relating to pay of soldiers on furlough 
or in hospitals should be addressed to General B 
F. Larned, Pavmaster-General. 

Applications for buck pay and the $100 bounty of 
deceased soldiers should be addressed to Hon. B. B 
French, Second Auditor. 

Applications for pay of teamsters, employes of 
(he Quartermaster’s Department, or for horses 
killed in service, should be addressed to Hon. R. I. 
Atkinson, Third Auditor. 

Applications relating to pay and bounty in the 
marine or naval service, should be addressed to 
Hon. Hobart Berrien, Fourth Auditor. 

Letters concerning soldiers in the army should lie 
addressed to Adjutant-General Lorenzo Thomas. 


THE TRUNDLE-BED. 


As I rummaged through the attic, 

List iiing to the falling rain, 

As it pattered on the shingles, 

And against the window-pane — 
Peeping over chests and boxes, 

Which with dust were thickly spread. 
Saw X in the farthest corner 

What was ouce my trundle-bed. 

So I drew it from the recess 
Where it had remained so long, 
Hearing all me w hile the rousio 
Of my mother’s voice in song, 

As she sung in sweetest accents, 

What 1 since have often read : 

“ Hush, my dear, lie still aud slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed.” 


TRUE COURAGE. 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


Dear young readers, we wish to tell you a little 
story—an original story—one that you never read 
or beard, for it was never published in hook, pam¬ 
phlet, or paper. It is more particularly for girls 
ihat we relate this incident; but then, it it wiil do 
the hoys any good, we wish them also to be bene¬ 
fited by it. Last summer, as we were going to tea, 
we Baw two litile guls a few rods in front of us. 
They were drawing a baby wagon, and were busily 
cbutliug away together on the great, events of their 
little life. Our attention was deeply riveted upon 
them, for—if the truth must be known—wc confess 
lo a liking for little girls who appear well, to say 
nothing of those more mature in years. So we 
watched our two little* friends very closely, as they 
trudged along together, neatly dressed, of about 
i h« same sge, and cozily engaged in conversation. 
Of course, we had no particular opinion ol either, 
aud thought as much of one as we did of the other, 
until they came to a street-crossing. Here, how¬ 
ever, we formed two very distinct and very diff-r- 
ent opinions of them. When about midway across 
the walk, a team came dashing along at a furious 
rate. One of the little girls saw them, and hastily 
exclaiming “Hurry!” ran out of harm's way her¬ 
self, leaving her companion exposed to the same 
danger, with the heavy wagon to draw—made all 
i he heavier by the loss of assistance. But she tug¬ 
ged away at it, and soon got. beyond the reach of 
the team, when she was rejoined by her frightened— 
not to say cowardly — lit tie companion. Now, 
which of those two little girls was the bravest—the 
one who Yvas just selfish enough to take care, of 
herself, or the one who was just unselfish enough to 
take care of any who could not, take care of itself? 
We know one thing, aud that ip, if we were going 
to choose either of those little girls for “onr girl,” 
as the boys say, we know just which one it would 
be.—Gospel Messenger. 

WHAT BUSY SAYS. 


wife, but doesn’t she sometimes turn out a 


What joint of meat is most appropriate for an 
empty larder?—A fillet (fill it) 

Don’t take too much interest in the affairs of your 
neighbors. Six per cent, will do. 

Never take a nap in the railroad carriage. Cos 
why? the train always runs over sleepers. 

There are limes and circumstances in which not 
to speak out is at least to connive. 

It is unfortunate for a country when its men of 
principle are not. its principal men. 

The most authentic type of human depravity is 
a thoroughly unprincipled politician. 

Woe and weal—The cow lamenting for the calf 
just carted away ny the butcher. 

Few ladles are so modest as to be unwilling to 
sit in the lap of ease and luxury. 

Speaking of cheap things—it costs but a trifle to 
get a 
little dear ? 

A certain mercantile bouse down town being 
reported to be in a “shaky” condition, Popkins 
don't think it can be called a firm. 

If wounded soldiers haven't bad enough of grape 
and canister, send them the pure juice of the grape 
and canisters of preserves. 

Character is like money: when you have a great 
deal, you may risk some; for, if you lose it, folks 
will slill believe you have plenty to spare. 

Gent) eman— a Two cents! Oh, then, I won’t 
have an extra. I’ve only got a penny.” News¬ 
boy—“ Pray* don’t mention it, sir. Never mind the 
hexira penny; I respects genteel poverty.” 

Lawyer W., while entering his cold bed in a 
cold Yviuler night, exclaimed, “Of all the ways of 
getting a living, the worst a man could follow would 
be going about town such nights as this, and get¬ 
ting into bed for folk?.” 



For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


A BRAVE BOY. 


Near Lake Shetek, sixty miles southwest of New. 
Ulm, Minn., a family was surprised by Indians, the 
father killed, and the mother seized as a prisoner; 
but two children, one twelve years, and the other 
two years of age. were concealed from the savages 
in a neighboring thicket of grass and weeds. After 
the alarm, the. mother thus concealed her children, 
her last words to the older boy being, to “ save his 
little brother, and never leave him.” 

On disappearing with their captives and plunder, 
the brave lad, with his baby brother on his back , start¬ 
ed tor the nearest settlement, subsisting on wild 
fruits and roots, and reaching New-Ulm in fourteen 
days. About half way on this journey of sixty 
miles, he overtook a neighbor named Ireland, who 
had lain down to die, having been struck by no less 
thru eight bullets, and who insisted that it was 
hopeless to escape. 

“But,” was the heroic reply of the hoy. ‘‘my 
mother's last words were to save my little brother, 
and I am going to doit.” This devoted courage gave 
new life to Ireland, who struggled forward, and all 
reached New-Ulm without accident. Ireland is now 
recovering. 

On the next day after the arrival at New-Ulm, the 
mother of the children was brought in by a scout¬ 
ing party. The Indians, fiuding her an incumbrance 
to their retreat, and not being at the moment dis¬ 
posed to kill her, had left the woman on the prairie, 
and after wandering many days, she was reunited 
to her children.— SI. Paid Press. 


A Curious Experiment. —Take a piece of paste¬ 
board about five inches square, roll it into a tube 
with one eud jusl large enough to fit around the eye, 
and the other end rather smaller. Hold the tube 
between the thumb and finger ot the right hand, (do 
not grasp it with the whole hand,) put the large end 
close against the right eye, and with the left hand 
bold a book against the side of the tube. Be sure 
and keep both eyes open, and there will appear to 
be a hole through the book, and objects seen as if 
through the hole instead of through the tube. The 
right eye sees through the tube, and the left eye the 
book, aud the two appearances are so confounded 
together that they canuot be separated. The left 
hand can he held against the tube instead of the 
book, and the hole will seem to be seen through the 
hand. 

■ - - - 

The Tallow Tree.— Among the trees which 
have of late been extensively distributed in the 
Northwestern Provinces of India and Punjab, is the 
tallow tree ol China, siiUingia scUferu. In China it 
is largely cultivated, and it is said that by its pro¬ 
duce along the road the taxes are paid in the dis¬ 
trict of lloug Kong. It grows equally well on low 
alluvial plains, on the rich mould ol canals, iu sandy 
soils, and on the declivities of mountains. From its 
seeds tallow and oil are procured, which are exten¬ 
sively used in China. Its wood is hard and durable, 
and its leaves yield a black dye. It is now thriving 
well in India. The tallow and oil are easily pro¬ 
cured from the seeds. The tree, therefore, is Yveil 
worthy of attention. 

Oil Region Railroad.— As an instance of the 
rapid progress of all works of improvement in these 
flush times, we may mention that the Oil Creek 
railroad, which was only projected in the middle ol 
last spring, has been already finished and put in 
working order. It is twenty-seven miles long, run¬ 
ning from Corry, at the intersection of the Phila' 
delphia and Erie railroad with the Atlantic and 
Great Western, to Titusville, the focus of the oil 
region. This puts the oil wells and dealers in 
direct connection by railroad with Erie and all the 
other ports on the lakes, and with Boston. New 
York, and other BeapOrts.— Scientific American. 


I am a very little girl, but I am growing larger 
every year, and by and by I hope to be more useful 
than I am now. Father works hard outin the fields, 
and mother works hard at home; for she has a great 
deal to do among so many of us. Wbat a great 
many pennies it must take to buy all our clothes 
and bonnets, and shoes! and then our breakfasts 
and dinnersl—Father had need work, and mother 
too. 

1 cannot work and get money to buy a loaf, but I 
take care not to waste a single crumb; let the crust 
be as hard as it will, I eat it all up. If I can’t buy 
wood and candles, I take care not to waste them. 
I am too little to poke the (ire and snuff the candle; 
mother says I might set my clothes all in a blaze. I 
don't know how much mother paid for my last 
shoes; it took all the money at the coruer of the 
cupboard; so that I take care not to get into the 
wet and dirt, that my shoes may last the longer. 

I have had my bonnet a long while now; I never 
swing it about by the strings, nor crush it up to¬ 
gether, nor leave it lying about, and mother says 
that is the reason it has lasted so long. I have not 
got many playthings, for they would cost money 
and wear out; so I play with the kitten, and pussy 
never costs anything, and never wears out .—Home 
Monthly. _ 

IT’S VERY HARD. 


I am composed of 102 letters. 

My 12, 17, 8, 22, 14, 39 is h city in Europe. 

My 72, 4, 15, 07. 9 is a capital in Europe. 

My 05. 11 21. 95, 2. 6, 33. 25 is a river in America. 

My 16, 23,18. 3, 52, 20. 60 is One of the Confederate States. 

My 19 41, 36. 7, 50 is a river ill Spain. 

My 04. 34. 28, 82. 30 is a river in Europe. 

My 26. 57, 60 is a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

My 45, 41, 10, 39, 61 flows in every State in the Union. 

My 13, 53, 68, 1. 21, 73. 65, 5, 40, 77 figures largely in the his¬ 
tory of the present war. 

My 37,102. 4.9. 29. 06, 24, 09. 70 is a town on an island. 

My 27, 71. 92. 8, 01. 31, 7\ 89 is a Province in Ireland. 

My 35. 90, 81, 3, 00, 55. 9, 43, 43, 80, 30, 59, 76 is an island In 
the southern part of the Western Hemisphere. 

My 40 54, 43, S3, 80 is n large river in Europe. 

My 62, 81. 47, 102, 15 is a town in England. 

My 74, 01. 33 85, 38, 79, 88 is a city in Canada. 

My 101. ICO, 99, 98, 60, 37, 4 is a county in Ireland. 

My 93, 97, 6 94. (14, 91, 63 68, 26, 9 is a city in Kentucky. 

My 86, 36, 65, 56, 45, II 23. On is a town in Scotland. 

My 87, 37, 2L 75. 34, 51 is a town on the Ohio river. 

My 56. 61, 03, 96, 92. 55 is one of the Zones. 

My whole is a quotation from one of the “ Fathers” which 
heard used in a sermon recently. 

CroBs Creek, Penn., 1S62. Joils Morrow. 

Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 1, 2, 0, 11, 9, 0 was one of the nine tuusea. 

My 3, 4, 8, 12 ia a small Eastern Kingdom. 

My 4, 11, 1 and my 9, 7. 5, 1 are familiar contractions of time. 
My 7, 9. 11, 12 aud iny 9, 7, 8, 4, 13 are oriental rivers. 

My 10, 6, 4. 11 was a noted man mentioned in the New Tes¬ 
tament. 

My 12, 11, 10, 9, 12 is a girl’s name. 

My whole is an interesting locality in the St Lawrence. 

W. Hamburg, N Y., 1802. Charles L. Prescott. 

Answer in two weeks. 


“It’s very hard to have nothing to eat but bread 
and milk, when others have every sort of nice 
things,” muttered Charlie, as he sat wiih his wooden 
bowl before him. “ It’s very hard to have to get up 
so early in these cold mornings, and work hard all 
day, when others can enjoy themselves tvithout an 
hour of labor. It’s very hard to have to trudge 
along through the snow, while others roll about in 
their coaches.” 

“ It’s a great blessing,” said his grandmother, as 
she sat at her knitting, “it’s a great blessing to have 
food, when so many are hungry; to have a roof 
over one's head, when so many are homeless. It’s 
a great blessing to have sight, and hearing, and 
strength for daily labor, when so many are blind, 
deal; or suffering.” 

“Why, grandmother, you seem to think that 
nothing is hard,” said the boy, still iu a grumbling 
tone. 

« No, Charlie, there is one thing that I think very 
hard.” 

“ What’s that?” cried Charlie, who thought that at 
last bis grandmother had found some cause for 
complaint. 

“ Why, boy, I think that heart is very hard that is 
not thankful for so many blessings.” 


American Steel. —The Pittsburgh Chronicle 
states that Messrs. J. Parker A Brothers, of that 
city, are erecting extensive works for manulactur- 
ing steel. The lot on which the factory and its 
adjuncts stand covers some three acres, and has a 
river front of several hundred feet. The Yvorks are 
being erected under the superintendeuey of Mr. 
Blair, a gentleman of great experience, and they 
have advanced so far towards completion that they 
will soon be in operation. It U perhaps not gen¬ 
erally known that large quantities of the cheaper 
qualities of steel are now manufactured at Pitts¬ 
burgh. _^_ 

The first step toward self-improvement is to leave 
off whining over the past. Let the past go, and 
bend every energy to the improvement of the pres¬ 
ent. That is the only way. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 
ANAGRAM. 


I ma mrignat'd layds dimrgena 
Fo het rightl) dan papyh ruhos 
Hewn lijt limes awa tersgin reo cm 
Kiel eht lusuhgit reo eth lowfrea. 

Eagle, N. Y., 1862. Frances E. Wilcox. 

Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 
ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 


Dividk 216 into three such parts that the sum of thene cube 
roots shall be 12. Albkkt B. Norton. 

Alabama, Gen. Co., N. Y.. 1S62. . 

J3T Answer In two weeks. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c„ IN No. 072. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Euigma:—John Brown's body 
lies mouldering In the grave. 

Answer to Biographical Enigma:—Go to the ant thou slug¬ 
gard, consider her ways and be wise. 

Answer to Arithmetical problem:—78 feet 
Answer to Bouquet of Flowers:—1. Bachelor buttons. 2. 
Tiger lily. 3. Sim dial, 4. Prince's feather. 5. Satin leaf. 
6, Sugar peas. 7. Marigold. 8. Dandelion. 9. Rose moss. 
10 Blue harebell 11. Forget-me-not 12. Ragged lady. 13. 
Artemisia. 14 Flowering almond. 


A Baby in “Our Home.”— Not a borrowed baby 
either—nor a sick baby come to be cured, aud then 
to go away again. Neither is it a make-believe baby 
made of rags stuffed with bran, or of wax, or India 
rubber. But it is a true baby, just as much alive as 
a little young kitten, or a little calf is alive. It can 
double up its little fists and scratch its chin as we 
as anybody in the world; and it eau wink and cry 
and kick. It has Borne little brown hair, aud some 
little blue eyes, and a little Yvbite frock, and a dar¬ 
ling little worsted sack,—aud every way it is a nice 
little creature. And it is our own, to keep. We 
can watch it as it grows, and be glad when it learns 
to laugh, and to sit on the floor, and to tumble over 
on its back and put its big toe iu its mouth, and to 
stand alone, and to walk, and to climb up on the 
table, and to cut holes with the scissors in its 
mother’s dresses. 

I KNEW a sick boy, not two years old, who looked 
at his lather and said, “ By by, pa; baby is going to 
his eyes, and never opened 


sleep;” and he 
them any more. 


shut 
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available for all the purposes of money in (he 
States, and convertible into the bonds of the United 
States at a moderate rate of interest. The people 
are not made dependent upon the will of bankers 
for a circulating medium, but have it secured to 
them by Government, and of a character t,o which 
their own good faith and the Nation’s existence is 
pledged. 

“what uave farmers to do with it?” 

Such was the question asked of me by a well- 
informed farmer the other day. lie belongs to a 
large class who think they have nothing else to do 
than to grow corn and sell it. This class take any 
kind of money (so called) that is offered them, and 
if it prove of a worthless character, or if, through 
certain well-known influences, a panic is produced 
and the currency depreciates, somebody gets roundly 
cursed for it—but “what have formers to do with it?” 

You and T, reader, would feel insulted, if, as 
native-born citizens of the United States, we were 
informed that wo had no sort of voice in the con¬ 
duct of our Government—that our votes were 
simply the legal tools with which political dema¬ 
gogues, who have previously nominated themselve ' 
to office, get themselves indorsed and legally placed 
in power. But is it not a fact? And is this fact not 
the foundation of my friend's singular inquiry? 

I write of these matters because I believe the 
farmers of the North-West are vital ly interested in 
the manner in which this great National financial 
problem is solved. We have luBt enough by the 
speculations stock-brokers in stocks upon which 
our currency was based—with which it was secured. 
We don’t, want any bank issues based upon stocks ot 
any kind. Give the bankers the control of the cur¬ 
rency and they will control the value of stocks, and 
periodical panics and peculations will result. We 
dou't want the prices of our products depreciated 
by the extravagant price of exchange. We wunt a 
money or currency oFjust as great value in Chicago 
as in New York, intrinsically—so that if we pass 
out of our own State with a hundred dollars In our 
pockets, we shall not find it useless iu a neighboring 
State, or depreciated from ten to twenty-five per 
cent. We want to be rescued from the unscrupu¬ 
lous control ot men who buy and sell and get gain 
on the credit of others, which credit may be good or 
bad, as they choose to have it. 

80MB ARGUMENTS AGAINST SECY CHASE'S SYSTEM. 

Secretary Chase's plan provides for the estab- 
lishment of a free, banking 8) stern in all the Stales 
and Terri to ties the issues Of which are to be secured 
by a pledge of United States Stocks, bearing Bix 
percent interest, (This is the scheme before the 
lust Congress to which f suppose Mr. Chare refers ) 
It provides that any bank or banking association in 
any of the States or Territories shall, upon deposit¬ 
ing with a Bank Commissioner United States Slock, 
and promising to keep on hand twenty-five per cent 
of the circulation in coin for its redemption, receive 
! notes, bearing the common impress of the g >vern- 
' incut, to the amount of the par value of the Block 
1 deposited. When any institution fails, or refuses to 


larly civil war - , there is always a sad waste of human 
food. Buyers for the army will be in the market, 
and their operations will affect seriously the prices. 
Much more is needed for the same number in war 
than in peace, while the destruction, of growing 
crops by moving armies is immense, 

“From these and other considerations which will 
suggest, themselves to our readers, eve think the 
conclusion may safely be reached that, produce of 
all kinds will be high unless our friends are more 
than usually active; and we therefore urge farmers, 
not, only tor their own sake, but for the millions 
who depend upon them for bread, to make an extra¬ 
ordinary effort for the production ot the largest 
crops. Those who do not, light for their country 
should fight for an abundant harvest, so they may 
be able lo teed the hungry. This is the time for 
sacrifices, and the farmer.can afford to work a little 
longer and a little harder than usual.” 

Our hopes in this respect have been most fully 
realized, and we think the census returns, it taken 
the present year, would show a marked increase in 
most, of the staple agricultural products of the 
I country. The result is seen in the abundance of 
food which brings remunerative prices to the pro¬ 
ducer, and yet, ia within the means of nearly all, so 
that we see little want,and this little we are abund¬ 
antly a*'le to relieve. We have great reason, as ag¬ 
riculturists and as a nation, lor tbankfnlneBS. Let 
us learn wisdom by the past, and instead of relaxing 
our exertions, strive more earnestly than ever before 
to prepare ourselves by reading and study to do 
well our part in the great conflict of life. 


ter?, teachers and editors, to say nothing ofpoliticians 
and demagogues. They should think, talk and 
write more for themselves, and in furtherance of 
their own interests,—and, next to early education 
and training, the best way to qualify them to do 
this effectually, is to practice these arts (for each is 
an art,) individually and collectively, every favora¬ 
ble opportunity, and especially during the long 
evenings and comparatively leisure days of winter. 
As a class, farmers live too much within themselves 
at all times, and at this season, particularly, are 
prone to imitate Nature too closely—by going into 
a torpid or hibernating state, instead of employing 
their leisure to promote the mt ntD, moral and social 
improvement of themselves and their families. 

— Reader, are you a member of a Farmers’ Club, 
Institute or Society ?—(see article concerning Insti¬ 
tutes. about which wo Intended to s iy a tew words, 
on next page.) If aye, do jour duly by attending 
its meetings and participating in its discussions and 
business, and induce others, especially young far¬ 
mers, to do likewise. If not, one, become a member 
at once, and make its business your Insines. See 
that it is a live,progressive.useful institution;—you 
can do much to make it so, if it is not already. 
Whether it is a local Club or Institute, or a Town, 
District (Union.) or County Ag. Society, there is 
work for you to do. and opportunity for you to exer¬ 
cise a salutary influence in promotion of its objects 
and your own interests. 
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FARMERS’ CLUBS AND INSTITUTES 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TIMES 


THE SORT OF WOOL TO RAISE 


the country are almost exbaustleFS. It is to bo 
hoped that our financiers find statesmen will act 
with wisdom, and do nothing which shall have the 
►•fleet to discourage the producers of the real wealth 
of the country, or rob them of the fruits of their 
noble industry. 

Some of our readers will doubtless remember 
that at the commencement of the present struggle 
between light and wrong, we urged all to make 
unusual exeitions, even to the sacrifice of the usual 
rest and ease which is so pleusant and even bene¬ 
ficial, particularly to those in ihe declining years 
of life, fbr the production of the largest possible 
crops. We then expressed the belief that while 
others were anxious about foreign sympathy, our 
main reliance was upon the toiling millions of our 
own land, and especially upon the producers of the 
necessaries of lile. The experience of the past two 
year?, we think, has proved the correctness of our 
position, which we staled iu the following words: 

“Providence smiled upon the labors of the indus¬ 
trious husbandman, and great was his reward; yet 
the cup of prosperity was dashed from bis lips. All 
was done that a good Providence Could do to make 
this nation prosperous aDd happy, and yet man, 
with little less than blasphemy, has endeavored to 
trample these gifts of Providence iu the dust, turn 
our blessings into curses, and bring Buffering, war, 
and ruin upon our peaceful, happy people. Thr¬ 
ead we cannot yet see, but we have taith to be¬ 
lieve that the madness of a few will not be permitted 
to blast the bright prospects of our happy land, and 
destroy the hopes ol the tillers of ihe soil. We must 
sow iu hope, and we may reap in joy. Seed time 
aud harvest shall never fail. Though parties may 
change and Stales revolt, the earth will continue to 
g veits increase to the intelligent, industrious cul¬ 
tivator. Let us put our trust in Him svho rules the 
nations, who caused) the wrath of man to result in 
His praise, and restrained) the end of wrath, and do 
oar whole duty to our families,our country, aud our 
fellow man. 

“At the present time there are no doubt two 
hundred thousand active Northern men who have 
forsaken the ordinary pun-uits ol Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce, and the Mechanic Arts, for camp; and in a 
tew weeks twice or thrice that number may be in 
the tented field. In addition to those who give 
thi-ir whole service to their country, many more 
will bestow, at this critical time, a large portion of 
their thoughis and time iu this direction. This vast 
army will have uew wants ihatmust be supplied by 
the industry of the country. This will make a great 
demand for labor, and many farmers who have 
never before experienced difficulty in procuring 
necessary help will huve to depend entirely upon 
their own resources. During the war, aud particu- 


ANOTKER FARMERS’ CONVENTION IN ILLINOIS. 

Another convention like unto that reported at 
Ottawa, in a recent number of the Rural, wits lie d 
at Dixon Dec. 1st. 1 attended it. The. same menu - 
rial wtrs adopted, similar resolutions, and speeches 
of the same tenor were made. The currency ques¬ 
tion was also discussed in all its bearings, and the 
unanimous judgment, of gentlemen favored Ihe 
creation of a National currency, of uniform value 
in every part of the United States — a currency 
which shall be available for the payment of all 
taxes, imports and liabilities, anywhere within the 
dominion of the United Stales. The necessity for 
such a currency it* becoming every day more aud 
more apparent. The people are waking up to the 
enormous losses they have sustained by the banking 
systems of the different Suites. Secretary Chase 
concedes, in his report, that “the time has come 
when a circulation of United S'ates notes, in some 
form must be employed”—that “the people demand 
uniformity in currency, aud claim at least part of 
the benefit of debt, without interest, made into 
money, hitherto enjoyed exclusively by the banks,' 
—and pay8. “these demands are just, and must be 
respected.” Exactly;—and why, pray, Mr. Secre¬ 
tary. ueeil the issues of the United States notes be 
made through the banks at all? Why need the 
people be taxed to support these banking institu¬ 
tions, when their own good faith aud credit is 
pledged to make these issues of United States notes 
sound and reliable. I confess i do not like Secre¬ 
tary Chase's scheme; aud it may be that it is 
because i do not clearly comprehend it. 

Allow me to call the attention of your readers 
again to the Memorial hi Congress, adopted by the 
Ottawa Convention, and again adopted at. Dixon, 
published in the last column of page 3H1 of the 
Rural, and to the scheme lor creating a National 
currency therein set forth. Its diet merit is that it 
I provides a National currency of uniform value, 











you, thus causing the load to move by steady 
pressure. 

These instructions followed will, I trust, core 
“Reader's” horse; if so, I shall be fully compen¬ 
sated. No doubt some reader, and perhaps the 
editor will, on reading the above, Fay “that is 
nothing new—no more than any one knows.” Well, 
my only consolation will be that 1 seldom appear in 
public print, therefore escape public censure. 

Avoca, N. Y., 18C2. M. A. II. 

Having seen an inquiry in the Rural of Nov. 
22, in regard to curing a “ Balky Horse,” I will 
give my father’s remedy, which is a positive cure. 
viz .:—Never hitch him up—A ugustus Kent, Jack- 
son, Mich., 18C2. 


ance? Intelligent leading men would be found 
there, valuable experience would be expressed, the 
press would herald all contributions for the common 
good, and each reuding rural institution would 
work with the leaven of scientific truth. Far be it 
from us to disparage either the cattle show or the 
fanners’ club. Both are important in their spheres, 
and both have their mission of usefulness. While 
we would engraft the farmers’ institute upon the 
former, we would raise the light of the latter in 
every village and hamlet in the land. The farmers’ 
club would only be a lesser light of the same great 
system. 

More about Cashmere Goat*. 

Two weeks ago we gave a brief account of the 
introduction of Cashmere goats in this country, 
with portraits of a male and female imported by Dr. 
Davis of South Carolina. The last number of the 
Mass. Ploughman gives the history of Dr. D‘s im¬ 
portation, and closes with the following interesting 
account of a flock of Cashmere goats in the vicinity 
of Boston: 

* * * The fame of these animals continued to 
ppread. and other importations continued to be made 
at the South, until the outbreak of the rebellion put 
an end to the prospect, at least for a time, of the 
production of any considerable number of Cashmere 
shawls in the United States from native wool. But 
all calamities are said to have their compensations, 
and the truthfulness of the old adage, that, “ It. is an 
ill wind that, blows nobody good,” has found another 
illustration in the fact, that by reason of the war, 
(wo importations of these beautiful animals, pur¬ 
chased in Constantinople and consigned to planters 
at the South, have been landed upon the inhospita¬ 
ble shores of Massachusetts, where they still remain, 
to illustrate, under the fostering care of one of our 
most enterprising and experienced importers and 
breeders of stock, their capacity of acclimation in 
(his latitude, and their commercial value to the 
farmer and the manufacturer. The importations of 
the Angora or Cashmere goats, to which we refer, 
are at the Highland Stock farm of Wlnthrop W. 
Cbenery, Esq., of Belmont, near Boston. 

The first of the two lots, consisting of thirty-nine 
animals, in Mr. Chenery's hands, was shipped at 
Constantinople on the 26th of March, 1861, and 
arrived at Boston on the 15th of May, except two 
animals, which died on the passage. They remained 
in Boston until the 24lh, during which time (Ley 
were sheared, and were then taken to Mr. Chenery’s 
farm. They were turned to pasture in the day time 
and carefully housed at night. The second lot, of 
forty-one head, left Constantinople Oct. 5th, 18GL in 
the same vessel, and arrived here Nov. 25th, with 
the loss of only one upon the passage. In the 
whole flock, eighty in all. there were about a dozen 
males. All the animals wintered well and the flock 
was increased by the addition of sixteen kids in the 
spring; but, in consequence of night exposure after 
shearing, through the ignorance or carelessness of 
the man who had the care of them, the animals suf¬ 
fered much, and twenty-four died. 

Mr. Cbenery has sold, ol those remaining, six 
ewes and two kids, and has at the present time n 
flock of sixty-three. They are all npparenlly in fine 
health and condition; and now that experience has 
taught that the only difficulty in the way of their 
acclimation here, is a little extra care and attention 
at shearing time, there is every reason to believe 
that their introduction will prove to be a great ben¬ 
efit. to the agriculturist, adding another to the val¬ 
uable domestic animals of the farm, and also to the 
manufacturer, by giving to American skill and 
genius the raw material, of native production, by 
which ho may not only rival but surpass the costly 
fabrics of the East, which command such extraordi¬ 
nary prices in all the great cities of the civilized 
world. 


the country, and, he feared, eventually ruin us and 
destroy our Government. 

Again, let every farmer read carefully Secretary 
Chase’s report, and then re-read the Memorial 
heretofore referred to, and analyze the merits of 
each proposed system of finance. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE AGRICULTURISTS OF THE 
NORTHWEST. 

W. II. Van Epi\s, Chairman of a Committee on 
Organization and Resolutions, reported the follow¬ 
ing Address, which was unanimously adopted. I 
regard it of sufficient, importance to send it to you. 
It may be regarded as an index of the sentiment ol 
the people of the West on the topics therein dis¬ 
cussed; and it embraces subject matter which 
Eastern producers may consider with profit. It is 
as follows: 

The interest in which we are engaged is/tne of 
which we may well be proud. It is ordained of God, 
and upon which the human family is dependent for 
its sustenance. There is no class of men that are so 
indispensable to society- or that, confers fo many 
blessings on mankind, as the tillers of the soil. The 
earth is the original source of all w ealth, and labor 
applied to the earth and to Its products renders 
these resources available for the wants and comforts 
of man. Therefore, labor applied to the earth, and 
to the products of the earth, is the source or means 
of all national and individual wealth. Surely, then, 
this class should occupy a high and honorable posi¬ 
tion in society; vet these things, under our pres¬ 
ent system, are not so in fact. Those who produce 
all supplies for home consumption, and the main 
portion of our exports, have as little influence in 
fixing the value of the products of labor, as the 
slave at the South has In fixing the price of cotton. 
Give os a currency, in which all shall bnve a like 
interest, and which'.-hall have a like and equal value 
in all parts of the Union, and tie of uniform and suf¬ 
ficient supply at all times, and the producing States 
will very soon become the capital States. Illinois, 
being among the great exporting States, does it not 
follow that, under proper administrative laws Illi¬ 
nois would soon, very soon, be a moneyed State, 
and by no means a borrower at Eastern eitiesV 
Therefore, these great interests should command 
the first attention of the statesman and legislator 
lor it is at the foundation of all national wealth and 
prosperity. When this interest is paralyzed, all 
other branches of legitimate enterprise must be de¬ 
pressed. and when it prospers all others thrive. Let 
us see whether this interest lias received that atten¬ 
tion at. Ihe bands of our law-makers, or whether it 
occupies that place in relation to these interests that 
its importance entitles it to. 

Corn, one of the great staples of the Northwest, is 
now worth about eighty cents per bushel in New 
England; of this the producer secures but fifteen to 
eighteen cents in Lee county, or one-fifth of what it 
costs the consumer, thus giving the carrying-trade 
four-fifths (or near that) of the value of this produc¬ 
tion. Whilst Ihe producer should be willing to 
allow the carrying interest, the most, liberal rate's, it 
should, at least, leave the producer over one-balf of 
the value iu New England, ami this is the case with 
almost all of the products of the farmer. Thus, 
those who directly produce the supplies for home 
consumption, as well ns the main part of our ex¬ 
ports. have as little influence in fixing the value ot 
the products of their labor as the serf of Russia has 
in directing the political affairs of (hat foreign na¬ 
tion. Again, they have exercised no Control over 
the money or currency they have received in ex¬ 
change for their produce; the consequence has been 
that they have suffered loss largely in this respect 
also. These frauds and oppressions upon great 
interests have become insupportable, and call loudly 
for a speedy remedy. Besides, we are about to be 
taxed in a greater or less degree for the support of 
our national Government,, and every other class 
and interest, are combining to protect their interests; 
and why should not the farming, mechanical and 
producing interests look well to their affairs and the 
products of their toil? The bankers are working 
hard to get the control of Government finances. To 
wield them for their own benefit, they are throng¬ 
ing the halls of legislation and frequenting the pri¬ 
vate chambers of (he financial agents of the Gov¬ 
ernment; every other class is sending up ifs memo¬ 
rials and delegations to Congress to promote their 
interests; even the tax-gatherers are laboring to have 
their salaries increased ^-notwithstanding that they 
are now receiving more than any farmer gets for his 
services. 

If the producers remain idle or indifferent, (he 
main portion of this national tax will be thrown 
upon them. "We, therefore, invite the farmers in 
this Stole to organize an Industrial League in each 
county, and to appoint delegates to a State Conven¬ 
tion to be held al Springfield on the 7th of January, 
18G3, for the purpose of forming a State organiza¬ 
tion, in order that we may be enabled to exert a 
combined influence in our State and National Legis¬ 
lature? lor the enactment of such laws as shall, at 
least, not be unfriendly to our interests, and to take 
such other s’eps a? may be necessary to promote 
certain relief on subjects herein referred to. We 
also invito the other producing States to join us in 
this movement, for in union there is strength. 

We would say to the real capitalist, manufacturer, 
mechanic, railroad managers and proprietors, legiti¬ 
mate merchants, and the wealth-producing classes 
generally, that it is not our purpose to enter into 
aggressive combination or competition; on the con¬ 
trary, we invite yuur most earnest co-operation for 
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“Rural ” Letters from the Peofi.h. — w 0 con¬ 
tinue to receive, daily, most gratifying evidence of the manner 
in winch the Roral is Appreciated in various parts of the 
country, near and distant. Many have recently volunteered 
to recruit for our Brigade-especialiy in places where former 
agents have gone to the war Iu several instances the female 
relatives of absentees are kindly and successfully acting a, 
agents. For example, a lady thus writes us from Wauie 
countyPlease tend the Rural Nkw-Yorkkr, addressed as 
above, for which I inclose $19.56. Your former agent, mr 
husband, is now a soldier Id the 138th Reg't N. Y.Tb Fe«,ij ri _ 
interested in having your excellent paper sustained, I have en¬ 
deavored to act in his stead. I have not yet succeeded quite as 
well as he did, but have doue the best I could I have the 
promise of more names which 1 will send as soon as possible '• 

-A young man who has just entered the Rural recruiting 

service writes from Allegan Co.,Mich., as follows:—‘-.My father 


ABOUT TOOLS, 

What can a farmer do without tools. 9 Is it not 
amusing to see some men try to iarm it without 
Ihese nesessary articles! We will mention a few of 
the most needful. 

First, a plow—a. real plow—a steel plow —with 
which you can do a large amount of work well, and 
with ease to yourself and team. (Manufacturers of 
steel plows, why do you not advertise more?) 
Second, a grindstone—one that will stand alone, 
and will revolve without, making you cross-eyed. 
And when you get it. use U; grind up everything 
that was made to grind— the hoes, spade, shovel, 
liny-knife, axes, chisels, butcher , bread, and carving- 
knives, and keep them sharp, and you will save 
many a back-ache, and complaints from those thal 
use them. Third, a hay-kn[fe. Probably not one- 
half the farmers have this useful tool, and three- 
fourths of those who have, do not use them as ranch 
as is profitable. We have seen men dig and pull on 
a bay 22 by 32, and run all over it to get enough to 
feed ten head of cattle, while thc-y might cut across 
with the kuife with half the ease, in half the time, 
and saved hay from drying up, as it will when used 
off from the whole surface of the bay. 

When you get these toolB, take care of them. 
nave a place for them, and have them in their place. 
If you want to stumble over them, you may; 1 
shan't. Observation. 

Brewerton, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 1862. 


I real! supply '-Anntner Judiaman writes—“I have been 

doing v ithont the Rpr a i, Nbw-Yorkkr about as tong as I esn 
stand it, so you wiil please to send me a specimen copy and I 
will try and get some subscribers for it. If you do not hear 
from me before the first of Jin., ’63. send along your paper to 
me and I will send you the money for ic upon receipt thereof.’ 

-And here is a letter from Caldwell Co., Mo„ where ibp 

operations of the “ iecesh ” interrupted the continuance of 
the Rural: — -A flaw of us wishing to renew our acquaintance 
with the Rural, we give you our names and our raito. We 
have had to stem the tide of war, and our ouiy care was to 
preserve ourselves—to save our country, and to redeem our 
glorious State from the curse of the moral Upas that poisoned 
everything that v e ntured into contact, with it. When I receive 
your prospectus for "63 I think I will add largely to the club. 
In the names 1 now send jou will recognise your old friends 
and patrons. 1 '- An Oneida Co, Agent writes L1 The pros¬ 

pects for recruiting for the ItriiA l Brigade the present fall are 
pleasing here, at present. They promise good success. I hope 
to enlarge my list from last y ear 1 received your extra; like¬ 
wise your colored show-bill, and ara in hopes to send you fa- 


HOEING COEN IN DRY WEATHER, ETC, 


Eds. Rural New Yorker Having my roots 
all secured, and machine rigged for cutting stalks, 
and being ready for winter: (1 gave my plan of 
feeding stalks a year ago.—by the way what has 
become of Mr. R ?) land having read your article 
requesting us Farmers to write our experience, 1 
will try and give you a little I have had in reference 
to hoeing corn in dry weather. 

I plowed a lot of ten acres, and it was well plowed 
and well fitted. I let a neighbor have two acres to 
plant on shares. After the corn was planted I had 
a little sheep manure put on each hill, (I found it 
paid well last year;-it keeps the ground loose and 
moist for the corn to come up through.) leaving a 
small piece to see the difference. It was plain to be 
seen. The neighbor made a much more striking 
contrast iu his by hoeing it when the ground was 
very dry. After the first time cultivating, be hood 
it out, laking great pains with it, as he said he was 
going to beat, me raising corn. He took the top 
dirt away around the coiu, dug down, got fresh dirt 
and put around it. In a few days the com began 
to turn yellow. In fact it nearly ruined it. Miue, 
which I only cultivated till it got up quite large, 
was good —more on one row than on five of his. 1 
cultivated three times before hoeing at all. 

Shelby, N. Y., 1802. J. N. STERNB. 


Flax Machlvkky and Flax Cowox—The Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the State Ag Society to examine the improvements 
in Flax Machinery, and the preparation of Flax as a substitute 
for Cotton, we arc informed will meet at LoikpnH. Jan Orb. 
and commence their examinations, and wilt also visit Penn 
Yan, where machinery Is in operation A Committee from 
the Rhode Is'nnd Society, we understand, will be present to 
aid in the exatnin tion. This is a very important matter, and 
vre hope will receive all the attention it deserves. 

— Speaking of Flax Cotton, a Saratoga paper says that Nsu. 
Cook, formerly of that county, but now ol' Oswego, claims to 
liave made a discovery whereby common swingle tow. that 
sells at two cents per pound, can, at an additional expense of 
four cents, he made into a Citrous substance commonly called 
tUx cotton—that is, something that can bo worked on ordina¬ 
ry cotton machinery and manufactured iuto tlic same Style of 
goods as is cotton. It is Laid some Rhode island manufactur¬ 
ers pronounce it the best article of the kind they have seen. 
Mr. Cook was Unowu at BalUtun as a skillful chemist, and 
first discovered the qualities of Benzine in cleaning grease and 
dirt from fine silks, Ac., without injury to the texture of tho 
cloth. 


Death of Jo.'A a Wisiib. — Late foreign papers announce 
the death of Jonah Wkrb, of Babraliam, England, the re¬ 
nowned breeder of sheep, from whom were obtained what 
are known in this country as the Wcna Sout.h-DowuB. Uis 
death was sudden and occurred under painful circumstances. 
The Country Gentleman states that Mr. Went) and his wife 
were visiting a brother, at Cambridge, where Mis. W., who 
had been somewhat out of health for a few weeks, became 
worse, aud died on the 5th of November—the day which had 
been fixed for her son’s marriage. Mr. Wkbp. being greatly 
shocked at hi* wife’s death, became very ill *ud died on the 
10th of November—tire day on which the funeral of his wife- 
took place. Mr. Wehb will be greatly missed, lie has left 
his mark on the age an an improver of an important brunch of 
husbandry. His name will long be remembered with respect, 
wherever the results of his improvements are disseminated, 
aud that is through every civilized nation of Ihe world. 


Hearing and Fattening Swine. 

An Iowa correspondent of the American Agri¬ 
culturist says:—“I have found that in no way can a 
drove of hogs he advanced so fast through the sum¬ 
mer, (that is, taking into account the expense, the 
health of the animals, and the quality of the pork,) 
as by turning them into a field of rye in the epriug 
(sowed the fall before.) That will last them until a 
crop of oats can he grown. Then turn them into 
that field, or, if you please, on a good crop of clover 
and timothy, in place of the oats. Give them such 
a lot, with access to plenty of good water, and if 
you have plenty of corn, a small feed each morning 
won’t hurt them. Let them run thus until October, 
then shut them up, and feed on Bcalded meal or 
corn. In this way I venture to say that by Jan. 
1st, I’ll have a heavier lot of hogs (with just as good 
meat) than the man who keeps his pigs in sties, 
while mine will cost at least 25 per cent, less than 
his, to say nothing of the trouble of feeding through 
the summer. I do not speak at random in regard 
to these things, for I’ve seen both ways tried.” 


Farmers’ Institutes. 

In an article on this subject, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican has some truthful aud suggest¬ 
ive remarks, applicable to other regions than New 
England. It says: 

A literal institute is some precept of law estab¬ 
lished—a settled maxim or principle. A farmers' 
institute is the establishment of some precept, maxim 
or principle of agriculture. Any one familiar with 
history knows that past agricultural principles are 
iu a chaotic state. The practitioners of this art, to 
a large extent, have been ignorant men. whose 
manual dexterity, from the cradle to the grave, has 
been cultivated at the expense of their minds. 
They may have had close contact with nature, aud 
rare familiarity with its laws, but there has been 
little recorded observation, or close comparisons, or 
searching deduction. The agricultural wisdom of 
the past has been a groping backward and down¬ 
ward, rather than forward and upward; a recovery 
of something lost, rather than a discovery; a dig¬ 
ging among old fossils, rather than penetrating 
originalities. 

A change has long been demanded by the more 
intelligent and progressive farmers. They have 
felt the need ol counsel and instruction, and hence 
have sought, agricultural books. This field being 
narrowly circumscribed, they fouuded the cattle 
show system, which by its comparisons, in its day. 
was potent for good. When the cattle show flagged 
in interest, the horse, muscular aud gaunt, for 
speed, was brought in to amuse the cruwd. Amuse¬ 
ment not being the chief end of man, the mere 
horse race can only be popular with selfish lovers 
of pleasure. The farmers' club lastly held the day. 
and i? only another effort of the rural mind, in its 
search after truth. Wherever these institutions 
have degenerated into expensive dinner parties, 
their decay and decline is written. Wherever intel¬ 
ligent farmers have sought chiefly intellectual good, 
they have abundantly prospered. That luxury is 
the bane of intellectual as well as corporeal perfec¬ 
tion, these clubs testify. Like Jeshuran, more than 
one has “waxed fat and kicked.” Self-denial and 
labor are the only stepping stones to real progress. 

There is yet another hopeliil movement for the 
farmer, already alluded to. We mean the institute. 
Farmers’ institutes are practically schools of in¬ 
struction, where, leading minds collect, to lead more 
common minds in search of agricultural truth. 
They might profitably, for the present, take the 
teachers’ institutes of this State as their model. 
The secretary of agriculture might inaugurate these 
meetings, as the secretary of education does those. 
They should be held at least annually, in every 
county of the commonwealth, should continue sev¬ 
eral days, if the interest was sufficient, and should 
be ocoupied with lectures, discussions, essays, illus¬ 
trations, and familiar conversations. Who can 
rightly estimate the value of such meetings, when 
once the farming mind is aroused to their import¬ 


Strangb Hoarding of Wool. —A late English paper re¬ 
lates the following'—“A Bradford woolstrapper lias bought 
from a small Northh&mptonghlre grazier a quantity of wool 
which comprised the clips of hit- docks for the last twenty six 
years. This is the strangest instance of hoarding which has 
for a long time come to our knowledge. We doubt whether 
llie high price he ultimately received for his wool can be reck 
onod a gain, seeing that it was for Buck a long period unre-mu- 
nerative; but a farmer who can pay bis rent wiUiout selling 
ids wool, and shows such tenacity of purpose in ‘biding his 
time,’ may be trusted to know on winch side his bread is 
buttered. ” 


the promotion of our mutual interests, and for .... 
mutual protection against the machinations of the 
strictly non-producers, who have grown rich by the 
circulation of their spiirious promises to pay as cur¬ 
rency, and extorting exorbitant rates of interest 
from theiuJiLstrial and enterprising classes, nnd who 
are now seeking to mould the Government finances 
to suit their own selfish views and ends, and to im¬ 
pose upon the industry of the couniry one,rous and 
unnecessary taxes for their own benefit. 

RATE OF INTEREST —PAYMENT OF TAXES. 

The same Committee reported the following reso¬ 
lutions, which were also adopted: 

Resolved , That, the Legislature of thisState should, 
at its next session, fix the legal rate of interest at six 
percent per annum, and that all contracts, agree¬ 
ments, or obligations of anv kind or nature what¬ 
ever, whereby a greater rate of interest shall be 
received or taken, secured or agreed to, directly or 
indirectly, tor the loan or forbearance of any money 
or other thing or commodity, shall be void. 

Resolved, That the interest of tax payers in this 
State will be promoted by such a modification of the 
revenue laws as will authorize the reception of all 
legal tender currency issued by the Government of 
the United Slates, inpayment of all taxes and other 
dues to the State. 


See 10 the Ashes. 

Ashes is not only a good manure, (says tbe N. 
H. Journal of Agriculture,) but it is dangerous stuff' 
when out of place. Many a time we have heard or 
known of houses taking fire from ashes carelessly 
left in out-houses, or in the cellar in barrels. Once 
we knew of a cellar stairway burning dowu to the 
great danger of the house, from a barrel of ashes 
left, too near. No matter how old it may be, fire 
will sometimes originate from spontaneous combus¬ 
tion. The best way is to have a brick ash-bin of sub 
ficient size in the cellar; then all will be safe. Ashes 
should be frequently removed from stoves or fire¬ 
places, as the draft is better and the ashes when 
left long consumes or is carried up the chimney. 
Keep your chimney clean either by sweeping out 
regularly every year, or burning some rainy day, 
with straw. This will remove another danger of 
fire, which often is the means of destroying country 
houses. __ 

Governing Ilorres. 

The author of Jo/m Brent says:—Horses I learn¬ 
ed to govern by the law of love. Tbe relation of 
friendship once established between man and horse, 
there is no trouble. A centaur is created. The man 
wills whither; the horse, at the will of his better 
half, does his best to go thither. 1 became, very 
early, Hippodamos, not by force, but by kindness. 
All lower beings — fiendish beings apart —unless 
spoilt by treachery, seek tbe society of the higher; 
as man, by nature, loves God. Horses will do all 
they know for man, if man will only let them. 
All they need is a slight hint to help their silly will¬ 
ing brains, aud they dash with ardor at their busi¬ 
ness of galloping a mile a minute, or twenty mileB 
an hour, or of leaping agully, or pulling tunnage. 
They put so much reckless, break-neck frenzy in 
their attempt to please and obey the royal per¬ 
sonage on their back, that he needs to be brave 
indeed to go thoroughly with them. 


Premiums ox Fleeobs of Fine Wool at Statr Fair.— 
Mr Secretary Johnson writes us that the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on 20 fleeces of fine wool awarding thpjirst and second 
premiums to George Brown, of Phelps, Ontario Co., was not 
received until alter the lint of premiums were published. Tho 
Committe report that the fleeces (40 in number,) were very 
superior in quality and condition, and were accompanied by the 
statements as to feeding and weighing the sheep as requited 
by the Society, and Mr Brown is justly entitled to the first 
ami second premiums. 


Ens. Rural New-Yorker 


■la your issue of 
November 22d, I notice an inquiry for the cure of a 
horae that will balk if the load does not start with a 
jerk. Having some experience myself, together 
with a limited observation of the ways of others, I 
will offer a few suggestions to “Constant Reader,” 
which, if followed, will greatly benefit if not entirely 
cure his beast. 

First, let me remark, that most horses are taught 
to balk by careless and ignorant drivers,—although 
I do not deny,—iu fact I affirm, that some horses 
are much more easily balked than others. Some 
are very bard to rein without acquiring this habit, 
yeti claim that all horses would be true and kind 
if they always received exactly the right treatment. 
This treatment varies greatly with different ani¬ 
mals. It is a very nice point to decide the treat¬ 
ment required iu each case; It is only by closely 
scrutinizing tbe disposition that tbe proper training 
can be applied with success. “Constant Reader" 
should Bet apart, a day for the purpose of training 
his horse—put him by the side of some very steady 
horse, walk them about for some time as slowly and 
lazily as possible, use no whip—(have none with 
you)—stop often and start slowly. Then hitch to 
an empty wagon standing in a favorable position for 
starting. Start very slow, several times, until he 
will do so, of his own will; then commence with a 
slight load—stopping and starting often, always 
slow. Increase the load very gradually, but never 
never overload; lor in that case all will be lost that 
has been gained. With patience, perseverance and 
kindness of manner, you will in time entirely over¬ 
come the bad habit. 

Another method, not as snre, hut more easily 
practiced, is to stand directly in front of the horse 
you wish to train. Let his nose press against your 
breast; then take both horses by the bits and start 
them. They will start slow rather than to tread on 


Michigan Grown Cotton. —We we indebted to Mr. J. M. 
Griffin, of Three Rivers, St. Joseph Co., Mich., for a sample 
of cotton, grown by him the past season from seed procured 
at the South. “Though the staple is short the quality of the 
sample is fine/’ says a friend at our elbow who has resided in 
the cotton region of the South. Mr. G. writes—“It was 
planted very late—the 1st of June. The plant grows to its lull 
size hero, and is hardy nnd thrifty. It should be planted as 
early as the season wiil admit—about tbe 1st of May. The 
frosts will ripen it in the fall.” 


Friend Moore:— In the Rural of Nov. 29th you 
ask for facts; also, that the reader criticise and com¬ 
municate such facts and criticisms for the. Rural, 
&c. Now, it will seem but a small thing in the ej-es 
of many readers to do that; but whether facts will 
prove such to all the readers of the Rural, or 
whether criticisms will prove of benefit to Rural 
readers, is quite another thing, which should lie 
duly considered by those who undertake the task. 
Having weighed the matter, as 1 hope understand- 
ingly, I will point out some errors, or what have 
proved such with me, and I think will prove such 
with your readers at large. 

WRITING FOR THE RURAL — BUST FARMERS. 

In your editorial you say well that the farmer 
will have less leisure this winter than com¬ 
monly enjoyed, as in many cases he is “ like a ship¬ 
master at sea without a crew,” and judging from 
that remark I should suppose you had just returned 
from a visit to Spring-Brook Farm, had had a per¬ 
sonal interview with the writer, and had also taken 
an inventory of the labors being performed—such as 
nearly an hundred head of farm stock (cattle, sheep, 
horses, Ac., included,) require during the winter 


Annual Register of Rural Affairs. —We are in receipt 
of “The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Aflhbs, for 
1803,” published by Luther Tucker & Bon, Albany, N. Y.— 
price 25 cents. It is edited by J. J. Thomas. Dr. Fitch, 
State Entomologist, contributes an able paper OH Insects, aud 
Mr .‘James Vick, of this city. “Notes on New and Desirable 
Flowers," This Annual is f he best tiling of its class obtainable, 
as we have said of preceding issues of tho kind by tbe same 
publishers. 

■ ♦ l 

Thanks to tub Press t— W T e are specially indebted to our 
friends of the Press for recent very flattering notices of the 
Rural. Many of our exchanges not only publish our Pros¬ 
pectus for 1863, but also notice very handsomely iu editorial 
columns. We might fill a page with the most complimentary 
greetings, received during the past week. While bonding un¬ 
der a heavy weight uf obligation to our friends—who will 
please accept grateful acknowledgments—we shall strive to 
render the ensuing volume of the Rural worthy, to some ex¬ 
tent, of the favor and support they have so kindly bespoken. 


Readers disposed to aid in extending the circulation of the 
Rural nre referred to Publisher's Notices on seventh page, and 
to list of Extra Premiums, &e., in our last number. 
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CORRECT TASTE IN GARDENING*. 

Thh following, from a correspondent, calls atten¬ 
tion to an article published last week, and induces 
us to make a few remarks further on the same 
subject: 

Ep9. Rural New-Yorker :—I indorse must heartily vnnr 
remarks in last nutnher of the Equal giving some hints that 
I hope will be heeded, and induce a more tasteful arrange 
ment in our conservatories, and more judicious management 
of our flower gardens ami ornamental grounds. It is for fear 
that your needed and timely remarks will be pasted over un 
thinkingly by those to whom they should prove the most val¬ 
uable, that I am induced to call attention to them—A mateur. 

We cultivate our gardens and ornament our 
grounds for the pleasure they afford us. A Bota¬ 
nist derives as much pleasure in finding and exam¬ 
ining a new plant, although it may be a poor looking 
weed, as he would in obtaining a very pretty flower. 
His pleasure is obtained by examining the structure 
of plants for their proper classification. A Bota¬ 
nist’s garden or grounds, therefore, we may expect 
to contain a great mass of new and curious plants 
that ho is anxious to see grow and flower, that he 
may be able to arrange them under their appropri¬ 
ate family names. 

The vegetable gardener cultivates usually for 
both pleasure and profit Neither of them can be 
obtained if things are managed in a careless, thrift¬ 
less manner. Vegetables must be well grown to be 
worth anything either for use or sale. And when 
this is done the vegetable garden is a place where 
half an hour may be spent very pleasantly and 
profitably. Many persons hide their vegetable gar¬ 
dens, screen them from view, and act in every way 
a3 though they were ashamed of them, a 3 in many 
cases they have good reason to he, but. a well kept 
vegetable garden no amateur need be ashamed of. 
Of course, we would not have lie vegetable garden 
taka the place of the lawn or the flower garden, but 
in its place it is appropriate, useful, and, in fact, 
beautiful. 

The principal feature of the lawn must always be 
a close, fine, smooth, green turf. The trees may be 
fine specimens, the flower beds filled with the 
choicest plants, yet if the turf is mossy, rough and 
uneven, the whole is untidy and unfit to be peen, 
There is no difficulty in obtaining such a sod as we 
recommend, nearly the whole year, even in our hot 
climate, if we only take the right course. To pre¬ 
vent the grass from becoming mossy the soil must 
be well drained before being laid down. This is 
effected easily with tile or stone drains where there 
is a good fall. To keep it green, fine and thick, it 
should be sown with good seed, but it is far more 
important, that it should be kept cut close. We 
have seen a fine lawn made from grass seed from the 
hay-loft, and while we could not recommend this 
kind ot seed for a lawn, we know that constant, cut¬ 
ting will make a good sod of almost anything. This 
process causes the coarse grasses to die out, and 
gives the line grasses a chance to grow and form a 
thick turf. The soil should be mellowed very deep, 
from eighteen inches to two feet, at least, and if this 
is done the lawn will not turn brown from lack of 
moisture, in hot, dry weather. At least, this is the 
very best preventive. The lawn should not be 
crowded thickly with trees, like 3 forest, hut be 
planted with a few groups of really good things, 
with perhaps here and there a fiufe specimen stand¬ 
ing alone. The walks about the Jawn should be as 
few as possible—only what are actually necessary 
for travel, from the entrance gate to the front door, 
and one leading to the garden, .to,, back of the 
hou.-e. The lawn is not too good to be walked on, 
and a little travel will not hurt it, but at the same 
time it must bo remembered that a regular travel 
over the grass between two important points will 
soon destroy the sod, making a foot-path that will be 
unsightly. All the walks on the lawn should be 
wide and bold, and well filled with fine gravel. A 
few flower beds may be udmitted on the lawn, but 
the less the better, usually. Instead of making half 
a dozen small beds, lay out two or three large, hold 
ones, and keep them well filled with plants during 
the wholo season. Plants should bo selected for 
this purpose, if possible, that have fine foliage as 
well as flowers. In selecting flowers for this work, 
we must remember that we are not. seeking flowers 
for their individual beauty, but for their general 
effect on the lawn. They are not to be seen and ad¬ 
mired individually, but to aid in the general effect. 
As soou as a person enters the gate, the effect is pro¬ 
duced, whether pleasant or otherwise, lie is ready 
to say at once whether the gardener has done his 
work well or not, and never thinks of examining the 
flowers in the beds before making up bis mind on 
this point. 

In the flower garden proper, this is different, 
though even here we should not forget the general 
effect. In this department it is expected that we 
test everything new and promising. Here, too. is 
our 8upply for bouquet to making, and a great va¬ 
riety is not only admissable but demanded. 

-V » » -- 

CUSTARD APPLE. 

For a year or two past we have had the privilege 
of tasting each season a very tender, delicious little 
apple called the Custard. It originated on the farm 
of one of our old correspondents, L. B. Lanuwor- 
thy, Esq, near this city. Mr. L, has always taken 
a great interest in the introduction and culture of 
fruits. To him we are indebted for the Clinton 
grape, and we advise those writers who make such 
sad blunders about the origin of thi 3 variety, to 
consult with him on the suhjeot. The applo in 
question is small, very tender, juicy and of good 
flavor, skin green, with a slight blush, and some¬ 
times a little striped or spotted on the sunny side. 
It resembles thu Rambo more than any other apple 
we are acquainted with, both in appearance and 
texture, but is jven more tender and juicy, The 
following from a correspondent who has fruited this 
variety for several years, will give all the informa¬ 
tion necessary in regard to its origin, quality, ,tc.: 

Eds. Rural Nkw-Yorkek:—A new apple has 
turned up of recent date, known by those acquainted 
with it by the name of Custard apple. This deli¬ 
cious apple had its origin on the farm of my brother, 
L. B. Lanoworthy, in the town of Greece, Monroe 
county, N. \. Its history,and the manner in which 
it was first discovered, is as follows:—On the farm are 
a few scattering natural apple trees, some 80 or 100 
rods from bis house. These trees were on the place 
when he bought the farm. The fruit being wild 
and unattractive, he made no account of them. 
Having his attention one day called to a pretty 
well-beaten path that led to this tree, made by 
the help on the farm, it raised his curiosity 
to know what the quality of this wild apple was; 


and greatly to his surprise and delight, it was 
found to be one of the most melting and agreeable 
flavored little apples he had ever tasted of. This 
remarkably fine eating apple is not attractive in its 
general appearance, being rather small, green skin, 
and but little red on the sunny side. I have propa¬ 
gated it from the wild tree; ti e size is much larger 
than the original apple, but the flavor is the same, 
and I regard it as a real providential gift, for the 
gratification of the family. The Custard apple is 
in eating from November to middle ot December. 

Greece, Dec. 3.1863. II. n. L. 

DWARF AND STANDARD TREES. 

It has been stated hundreds ef times, and quite 
truthfully, that we are an impatient people, and can 
hardly wait from seed-time to harvest, much lesti 
for six or eight years, for a standard tree to show its 
fruit This is one reason why dwarf trees are so 
popular. The question is asked, if we cannot hare 
the advantages of the early fruitfulness of the dwarf 
trees, and the endurance. &c , of the standards, by 
making mixed orchards, the dwarfs to grow until 
the standards begin to bear and need all the room, 
when they are to be removed. This is not a new 
subject, as (he plan is often practiced, and ia treated 
quite at length in Barry's Fruit Book, irom which 
we make the following extracts: 

An orchard of standard apples will not produce 
any considerable quantity of fruit before the eighth 
or tenth year, nor pears before the twelfth or fif¬ 
teenth year. In the meantime, it is highly desirable 
to occupy the ground amongst the trees in some 
way that will at least bear tho expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion. If this can be done, it is as much as cm be 
expected in the usual practice of cultivating root 
crops. The most profitable manner of turning 10 
account the spaces between the standard trees fer 
the first ten or twelve years at least, is to plant them 
with dwarf and pyramidal trees, or d warf standards, 
that will commence bearing the third or fourth year 
alter planting. This is the course pursued by the 
orchardists of France and Belgium, where land Ib 
valuable, and the cultivators are compelled to turn 
every inch of it to the best account. Attention has 
been slightly called to thin mode of management iu 
this country, and a few persons have already car¬ 
ried it into practice. As soon as it comes to be con¬ 
sidered, it cannot fail 10 recommend itself to those 
who are embarking extensively in the orchard cul¬ 
ture of fruits tor the market, on high-priced lands. 
It is only surprising that it should have been so long 
overlooked by shrewd and enterprising orchardists. 
An acre of land, for example, planted with standard 
apple trees, at thirty feet apart, contains forty-five 
to fifty; and if we till up the spaces with dwarfs on 
paradise, at six feet apart, leaving ten feet clear 
around each standard, we get in about tire hundred 
dwarf trees. These will bear the third year, and 
during the next five years the average value of their 
products will be at least twenty to fifty contH each. 
We would plant them in such a way that the plow 
and cultivator could be used among them, two 
dwarfs between each standard, and two full rows 
between each row of standards, as in fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1, orchard of standard and dwarf applo trees. 

In very rich and deep soil, when it may be neces¬ 
sary to give the standards thirty-five or forty feet, 
there may be two pyramidal, or low standards, on 
the Doucain stock between two standards, and one 
row of pyramids and two rows of dwarfs between 
two rows of standards. In seven or eight years the 
dwarfs might, be taken out, and the pyramids remain 
till tho twelfth year. 
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Fig. 2. orchard of standard and dwarf or pyramidal pears. 

Orchards of standard pears may, in the same 
manner, be filled up with dwarf and pyramidal trees 
on the quince. Standard pears do not require so 
much space as apples; their branches generally are 
more erect In this country standard pears should 
not have naked trunks over four feet high at most, 
and twenty-five feet apart is quite sufficient; at this 
distance an acre will contain about seventy trees. 
These, as a general thing, will not begin to bear 
until tho tenth year, unless artificial means be 
resorted to. By putting one pyramid, or low 
standard, between each in the same row, and a row 
ten feet apart between each row of standards, as in 
fig. 2, wo can plant 250 dwarfs, or pyramids, that 
will commence bearing the third year, und will be 
in full bearing the filth; yielding not less, on an 
average, than $1 to $2 per tree. 
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CARE OF THE ORCHARD. 

Eds. Rural Nkw-Yorker:— Farmers are ur^ed 
on all sides to plant fruit trees. The planting if 
properly done, is but a small part of the labor and 
expense of raising fruit. This is also frequently 
urged, but its importance may bear repetition. 
This being the season for providing against the 
ravages ot mice, I will give you my experience. I 
clear away all grass (or other material with which 
mice can build nests) from the trees, and then heap 
dirt about the trunk to the height of ten or twelve 
inches, just before winter sets in. Near fences or 


buildings, where snow drifts much and leave.s 
patches of bare ground, mice will sometimes run 
over the snow and girdle trees above the hanks of 
dirt. In such cases coil a piece of tin or sheet iron 
(old will answer) around an iron bar until it will 
retain the coil, then put this on the trees, and it 
will protect them as far as it extends. To those 
who would carry on a war of “extermination,” as 
well as “strategy,” against the applo borer, I would 
say, before thus providing against the depredations 
of mice, 1 would cut out, with asharp-pointed knife, 
all the borers, large and small, being careful to 
girdle the trees as little as passible. 

While upon this subject, though not quite so sea¬ 
sonable, I will give what has with me proved a suc¬ 
cessful spring treatment. 1 n my first effort to guard 
against lim borer, some years since. I made the 
application recommended in J. J. Thomas’ valuable 
work. It seemed to check their ravages somewhat, 
but was not satisfactory; I thought it, washed off by 
the rains too soon. I then experimented as follows: 
Took at the rate of one peck of best unslakcd lime 
one pound sulphur and balia pint of salt—put, into a 
vessel large euough to hold all when finished, then 
added boiling water sufficient after being well-mixed 
to make if, of a cream-like consistency, convenient 
for whitewashing. Then about the 20th ot May, 
after removing the piles of dirt piled up in tho talk 
I dug a little below the natural surface, (and when 
there were sprouts, sufficiently deep to cut them from 
their starting point.) andexaminedcarefully, digging 
out as before all the borers. Theu with a brush put 
011 a coat of my whitewash, leaving no point uncov¬ 
ered from the roous to about two foot high, or tiie 
forks of the limbs. This should be done on a pleas¬ 
ant day, when the whitewash will thoroughly dry 
before rain comes to wash it off. After it had dried, 
I hauled back the dirt over the roots and about the 
tree to its natural level, which was a little above 
the lower part of the whitewash. I began by 
applying it near the ground only, where the true 
apple borer worked, but found there was another 
borer,-similar to this, which worked higher up tho 
tree, and which was nearly as destructive as the 
true apple borer. It is described in the report of 
Dr. Fitch, and published in the proceedings of tho 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society for 1S54, page 720. 
I then covered the bodies of fbe trees with the mix¬ 
ture, and found it a sure preventive of the ravages 
ot both kinds of borers. The sulphur is offensive 
Lo the insects that deposit their eggs on tho trees, 
while the lime makes the principal body and the 
salt hardens it, so it does not easily wash off in the 
storms, and reuiaius on the trees till the season is 
past in which the insects deposit their eggs. 

Livonia, N. Y., 1882. ~ l E s 
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Iculiotltaral Jlotcs. 

BIRDS and fruit. 

Tins birds destroy a good deal of our choice fruit, which we 
often dislike to part with, especially unasked for, and in so 
unceremonious a manner. But, they destroy vast numbers of 
insects. Thi3 statement some, though we think few, will 
doubt. Some persons, we know, believe that birds destroy 
only our common earth worm, and the most harmless of Iu- 
sects; but those who with us have watched a peculiar brown 
bird feasting on the currant worm, find reason to change 
their opinions. A correspondent in Onondaga county, it 
seems, keeps a book account with the birds, and sends us the 
following leaf from his ledger: 

Robi.vs—Debit axo Crkwt —To one pint of cherries to 
each robin, mailing ten quart* to every twenty robing 
at ten cents per quart,....’$1,00 

Credit By four months labor gathering bugs, worms and 

insects, at six cents each... j oq 

Do., music by tire whole band, everv morning from early ’ 
dawn to nearly sunrise, and occasionally through tho 
day, at one penny each,. . 20 

$1,40 

Credit by bulanec, __........ 

It is very annoying to see the birds eating our most favorite 
cherries as soon as they turn red, and some shoot them; but 
let such watch the robin in the early spring when the farmer is 
turning up his ground for sowing and planting, and see them 
hopping from furrow to furrow picking up bugs and worms, 
and other insects. Also, when they have young, see them 
with a beak full of such vermin feeding their little ones, with 
occasionally a aoug. Who would wish to shoot them ? They 
c °me and build tlieir nests near our dwelling*, and visit our 
gardens to obtain insects that are preying upon our vegetables, 
and who could have a heart hard enough to shoot them? Tho 
currant or gooseberry worm has made its appearance in this 
place for the first time. A. W. 

Mareellus, N. Y, 

Radiatio.v.— Radiation is one of the grentest enemies of 
vegetation; it takes place with great effect in March April and 
May, when the days are hot and the nights cloudless and cold. 
The heat taken In by the plant by <Uy radiatos or goe* forth 
by night, when the temperature is often only 4* or fi* above 
freezing point. Thus the plant loses the day heat, araonnting 
to some degrees when the night is clear, owing to the absence 
of clouds, which are not only the anti-radiators of tho world, 
but are also radiators of heat towards the earth, The greatest 
radiation, therefore, lakes place when the sky is dear and 
the wind is N. or N. E. Hence tho moon, which is aii opaque 
body, having no atmosphere of Its own, gets the discredit of 
ruining vegetation, whereas it is perfectly harmless; it lias no 
atmosphere of its own. neither does it exercise any influence 
on our atmosphere, nor cause changes In the weather. The 
weather is ns variable at other times as at the quarterings o' 
the moon—the difference being simply this, that at the quar- 
terings we observe changes of the weather, and at other times 
we observe them not. At the spring of the year, when the 
moon is full and the sky is clear, radiation, after a hot day, 
takes place, more or less frost ensues, and Uie moon gota the 
blame. It Is not, therefore, tho moon iu April that destroys 
vegetation, but frost that follows excessive radial ioti, when thu 
sky is cloudless aud the air is keen. Certain it is that many 
tender plants and flowers need protection both iu winter and 
spring, to prevent their giving otVtho beat received during the 
day, hence a south wall is a more dangerous place in winter 
and spring than a north wall; the plants under the latter lie in 
a state of death like abeyance till tho dangers are past. Fruit 
blossom* und- r a north wall often escape without protection, 
when the unprotected, under a south wall, are destroyed.— 
London Florist. 

futjuiwsi m\ 

Frc-m.vo Grape Vi.vks — Subscriber. TIartland .—The best 
treatment of grape vine* i* to prune in the autumn as soou as 
the leaves have fallen, then lay the vines upon the ground and 
oover lightly with earth. Straw will answer well, but furnish 
es a harbor for mice. Simply laying upon the ground Usually 
affords sutlieieut shelter. 


Loss op Maple Trisks — Last summer several of the maple 
shade trees in cur village died without any apparent cause 
I noticed, however, on tho leaves of some of the a.Ulcted trees 
small bunches rising on The top of, and nearly perpendicular 
to, tho leaf. They are of a reddish or dark brown color, vary¬ 
ing from a sixteenth to a juarter of an inch i.. length, mid 
pointed at the top. Sometimes they occur in cluster*, and oc¬ 
casionally they cover nearly the whole upper surface of tho 
leaf Whether or not this is the w ork of some Insect; or 
whetherit nuy not bn natural to certain varietie* of iha maple 
I am unable to conjecture 1 find them only on a few trees’ 
and mostly mi the learns of the lower branches l vend jou 
ft sample of what I have ti ed ;.i dt-.oHbo, thinking thatjou 
may be able to give me some information in reference to it 
and perhaps a remedy, if it be this that occa.-ious the death of 
the frees.—SunsuitiHHR, Lima, -V. I'., 1 ««2. 

The above was received some timo since, and we gave the 
specimens to au eutomologicul friend for examination. Fail¬ 


ing to receive a response, on a second inquiry we learned that 
lie had •• gone to the war. ‘ The excrescences were doubtless 
caused by a saw-fly of soma kind, but we hardly think this 
insect caused the death of the trees. 

Siiskp Gxawi»« Apple The™-C an any of the Rciur. 
renders give a sure, safe and cheap preventive of sheep hark 
,n K “Me tree*.—J. S. C., Florence !, line Co , Ohio. 

WV have heard of various compositions offensive to sheep 
for daubing Die ba, k, but the best way t ® keep sheep out of 
the orchard If we wish to keep sheep from eating down the 
wheat, the way of doing it is quite plain, do not permit them 
to enter the field where the wheat is growing. The trees in 
the orchard are entitled to the soil on which they grow, and 
no animal or crop should lie allowed to interfere with their 
rights. This fact wo must all learn, and the sooner the belter 
for our pockets and peace of mind. 

SPOTS ox ApplES.-I would like to make an inquiry i 
find that apples which lmvu always been quite smooth arc 
now covered or spoiled with a tusty coating like the town 
L ad year the orchard eat planted to corn, tins spring it was 
■.owu to oats and buckwheat Now, the question is what has 
earned this change > As I am a young fanner, I would like 
to have the r,pinion of Hinne one experirmied in the matter. 
—L. C. H., Coldvnxler. Mi oft. 

We judge your apples aro affected with a fungus growth. 
Good drainage and good culture is the best remedy, Aru you 
not endeavoring to get too much from yonr orchard ? A nrop 
of apples and oats and buckwheat from the same soil is a little 
too strong. It may bo tho frees wore young and did not give 
a largo crop, but in that case you need a utrong, healthy 
growth of wood. This should be considered tlm main object 
with a young orchard. We do not say that crops cannot In 
any ease be grown to advantage in an orchard, bnt we do say 
that, a healthy growth of the trees is the most profitable crop 
tho farmer can obtain from his orchard soil. 

Co'vkri.vo Carnation's, &o.—t have a number of Picotee 
and Carnation plants, grown the past season from seed. I 
have been ml Vised in so many different ways in regard to their 
Winter treatment-that iu the multitude of coutietllurs l did 
not know what to do, and therefore have done nothing. 1 
have been told the biot, way to keep them Is to loins on ami re¬ 
move to the cellar, to mum o them to « frame for protection, to 
cover with straw, hoards, Ac., where they are. ami I ask now. 
what is the best course ? They arc 'troog plants, and t think 
will give me good flowers next season, if I cue. -.liverim plants 
as they n uivs grown from the best European seed.—W. J. F. 

Your plant* are no doubt perfectly safe where they are. We 
never lose plants in the winter—that is, young plants—if left 
entirely exposed. Old Struggling plants are very apt to suffer. 
This is a lesson that we w ish the lovers of flowers would learn, 
that they can grow Pieotees and Carnations from seed one 
summer, and the next they will flower beautifully, and if good 
seed is obtained fifteen out.of every twenty will produce pret¬ 
ty double flowers, and occasionally a very choice, perfect 
specimen will be obtained, The bed where Pieotees winter 
over should be pretty high so that water w ill not stand around 
the plants, and a fevj leaves thrown over them will do no 
hurt, though we would rather leave the plants exposed entire- 
ly than to give them a thick covering with any material. 


BAKER’S GINGERBREAD. 

Eds. Rural: —Having noticed an inquiry in yonr 
paper for a recipe for old-fashioned gingerbread, 
the real genuine article, 1 will send mine, which I 
know to bo just the kind wanted. 

Two cups molasses, four tablespoons butter, stirred 
together without, melting : then add a cup of flour, 
one large teaspoon soda dissolved in one-third of a 
cup ol' milk, one tablespoon ol ginger, one teaspoon 
of alum dissolved in one-third of a cup of boiling 
water. Stir all together, adding flour gradually : 
roll; cut into cards and bake quick. 

1 will also send another recipe; which I know to 
be good: 

Corn Cake. — One egg, one-third of a cup of 
sugar, one cup of buttermilk, one cup sweet milk, 
half a oup of shortening, one teaspoon of soda, one 
cup of flour, two cups of Indian meal. Try it. 

Shelby, N. Y., 1SC2. A You.vo IIouskkekpsk, 

THE WAY TO MAKE AN OMELET. 

It is surprising that a dish ao easily prepared aud 
so delicious as omelet has come into use to so small 
an extent in this country; there are extensive dis¬ 
tricts where it has never been heard of, and many 
housekeepers who meet with it in their travels, 
never have it upon their own tables, because their 
cooks do not know how to prepare it. 

Omelet is simply eggs beaton and fried in butter. 
Break three fresh eggs into a bowl, add a little 
pinch of salt and a teaspoonful of water, and beat 
the eggs thoroughly. Then put a tablespoonfnl of 
good butter into a flat frying pan, and hold the pan 
over the fire with the handle a little elevated, so as 
to incline the bottom at a small angle. As soon as 
the pan is warm pour in the eggs, and as the mass 
begins to cook, run a case knife under it to keep it 
from burning to the pan. As soon as the surface is 
about dry, fold one half of the omelet over tho 
other, and it is ready to serve. It can be made in 
five minutes, aud is an exceedingly delicate und 
delicious morsel. 

HOSPITAL PILLOWS. 

As the holiday season approaches, and thousands 
of poultry will be prepared for market, let a friend 
of the soldiers ask for the feathers. Instead of 
burning them, please save all, except the quills of 
the wings and tail. When well dried they will 
make pillows ; not of the softest kind to be sure, 
but better than straw, and far Utter than nothing. 
Mauy a poor sick or wounded man would bless you 
for such a pillow under his aching head. For the 
sake of Ihe suffering soldiers, do not burn the 
feathers. u> 

Tioga Co., N.Y., Dec., 1882. 
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1’icKi.K for Hams and Beef.— The following 
“Knickerbocker Fickle for Hams and Beef” was 
published in the Albany Cultivator while under the 
editorship of Judge Duel: 

“ For every 100 pounds of meat, take 9 pounds of 
salt, (half coarse and half fine,) 3 ounces of salt¬ 
petre, 1 ounce of saleratus, 1 quart of molasses, 3 
pouuds ot brown sugar, (J gallons of water, and 
boil the whole together, and skim off all impurities 
as it commences to boil, after which let it stand and 
cool, and when cold pour it over the meat. Follow 
the rule strictly, and if it does not meet the highest 
expectations of your numerous readers, let them 
blame your correspondent, who has tried it for the 
pust 25 years, with complete success.” 

--4 I ^ __ 

Lady Huntington’s Pudding.— Take one quart 
of milk —from this reserve enough to wet four 
heaped table-spoons of flour — mix the flour very 
smoothly with this milk, boil the remainder of the 
milk, and add lour well-beaten eggs, a little salt, 
aud the flour. Boil a few minutes, stirring with 
energy. Wet your pudding dish, and put the pud¬ 
ding in it, siit over it half a cup of white sugar. Put 
halt a cup ot wine and half a cup of sugar together, 
and pour over the pudding as it is sent to the table. 
Eat cold, and it properly made, you will confess it 
to be one o tho most delicious puddings in the 
whole world of cookery. 



TO COOK A TURKEY. 

To Boil a Turkey.—I f you wish a plain stuffing, 
pound a cracker or some bread crumbs very line, 
sift some sage and any other sweet herbs that are 
liked, season with pepper, and mould them together 
with the yolk of an egg; put this under the breast, 
and tie it closely. Set on the turkey in boiling 
water enough to cover It; boil very slowly and take 
oil the Rcutn as it rises. A large turkey will require 
more than two hours’ boiling; a small one, an hour 
and a half. Serve with oyster or celery Bauce—the 
former is much to be preferred, aud tho latter may 
be added for those who like it. 

To Roast a Turkey.—P repare a stuffing of pork 
sausage-meat, one beaten egg and a few crumbs of 
bread; a little onion is an improvement. Stuff the 
bird under the breast; dredge it with flour. The 
oven or fire should be hot. Baste with butter- 
servo with gravy in the dish and broad sauce in a 
tureen. Sometimes the gizzard and liver are dipped 
into the yolk of an egg, sprinkled with saltaudCay- 
enne, and then put under the pinions before the bird 
is put. iu the oven. A very large turkey will require 
three hours’ roasting; one of eight or ten pounds, 
two hours; and a small one, an hour and a half. A 
turkey, unlike a duck, should be well done. And 
il young and tender—an old turkey is quite unfit 
to eat—there are very lew birds superior to it.— Ger¬ 
mantown Telegraph. 

^ ^————— 

^Umerts cnunts. 

rpHE NEW YORK OBSERVER 

IS A RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED ON A DOUBLE SHEET, SO AS TO BE 
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TWO DISTINCT PATERS. 

In Reliirion it is free from si'ctAtianlsui, anfi gives a full fair 
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interest 

IN ALL THE DENOMINATIONS. 
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day. 
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CRUSH THU ItHBKLl.IOJi. 
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rebellion that ever disturbed the peace of xnr COOtltrv 
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IN THE WORLD, 
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GREAT INDUCEMENTS, 
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Barry * I nut Garden.... j ■>* 
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BrhlgetuuoV Young Gardener'* A.-Midarit".'.".'.""”' 1 60 

IjUihC n .VmcncAD b !m\ur •rArden Directory. 1 25 
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rend the l* .m eter . t.ncyciopedla and Farm Record, or any other 
five books pi toe its!. 

For ton r new subscribers aud payment, the Encyclopedia and 
auy book, lew than St. ^ 

For three now subscribers, tho Farm Record and nuy dollar 
book. J 

For two now subscribers, any two books in the list cost- 
ting le.is than it each. And lor one new subscriber any book 
costing less than M on tile list. 

These book* will bo unit by mail or express, at the option or 
expense of the subs, l iber* 

Every evening dev. : d to can vmslag may secure one or more 
of these volumes. 

Thei are among th.- most practical work* now published on 
the sujuects treat.-d. Will. ■ I j. * collection ol book* in bis libra- 
ry, neither the h".""i,er. nor the more advanced tanner need 
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the country, without a Uuitai in m< * 

Specimen copies of the paper sent free to ariv addrew. 

t SIDNEY K. MORSE. JwTk CO , 

Wib-dt Editors k 1‘roprietors, 17 Dark Row, V. Y. 

r J^O IF ARMERS, 

To Dairymen, 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 


“ It’s rather chilly to-night,” I said, cordially, on 
going into tbe kitchen. 

‘•Yes, ma’am, quite so,” and here a short, dry 
cough set in. I had put the tea-kettle on and the 
short-cake in tbe oven, and the peddler still had 
coughing-spells with short intervals between. 

“Here's a syrup that'll soothe your lungs,” taking 
to him a bottle of cordial that Aunt Susan had pre¬ 
pared lor CiTAtu.tE early in the spring when he was 
getting up from the whooping-cough; "and sit here 
in this rocking-chair; you'll feel better in a little 
while; I hope;— tha* cough must he very tiring.” 

“ It won’t tire me hut a little longer. 1 expected 
to go before the leaves came out; perhaps I shall 
stay till they fall, now.” 

“ Do you go to that better country where pain 
and sickness never enter?” 

“ God has promised me that I shall,” and tbe light 
of holy pleasure that flushed his features, was like 
that which crowns the brows of martyrs, saints and 
angels. 

I envied more than pitied him. The cordial was 
quieting to his cough. I had just spread the table 
for tea, when he asked, 

“ Do you remember Arthur CorEi.AND, once a 
student in R- V 

“ Most assuredly I do; did you ever know him?” 

“ Quite intimately,” and a faint smile played over 
his features;—‘‘you may be surprised, hut 1 am he.” 

And I was surprised, and so was Harry, to know 
that tbe pale consumptive was once the promising 
lad of whom he hud heard me often speak — whose 
skill in mathematics wa« equal to any puzzle or any 
task — whose voice in declamalions could sway and 
thrill with almost electric power. And withal, lie 
was so musical, kind-hearted and generous — the 
favorite of his class and teachers. Poor boy! Six 
ypars had shorn from life all earthly hopes, pros¬ 
pects and realizations, and cups for which his soul 
thirsted had been dashed from his lips. But Tar 
better, he was drinking from the fountain which 
only can satiate thirst, from the cup which Christ 
gave, the woman at the well of Samaria, Partly 
from pecuniary need, and partly because be felt bet 
ter in the open air, he had for some months been 
selling small books relative to the war. 

The erk t was lighter aud the tea more fragrant 
than usual, aud the invalid partook heartily as he 
had eaten no dinner. He staid with us four days 
and then went home to his parents. The summer 
months, filled up with, care and labor—with tidings 
of victory and defeat, ot success, or suffering, or dis¬ 
grace—hurried by. Autumn came with silent tread, 
tinging the forests witti crimson, and there was a 
savor of death in all the air. Oue day we received 
a letter from Mrs. COpkland, Arthur’s mother. 
He staid till the leaves began to fall. h Let me go, 
for the day brcaktth," were his dying words. 


As the occupation and pleasures of childhood 
produce a powerful impression on the memory, it is 
probable almost, every reader who has passed his 
infantile days in nn English nursery, recollects the 
delight wit h which he repeated that puerile jingling 
legend, “The bouse that Jack built” Very few, 
however, are at all aware of the original form of its 
composition, or the particular subject it was de¬ 
signed to illustrate. And fewer still would suspect 
that it is only an accommodated and altered trans¬ 
lation of an ancient parabolical hymn sung by the 
Jews at the Feast of the Passover, and commemora¬ 
tive of the principal events in the history of that 
people. Yet such is actually the fact. The original 
in the Chaldee language, is now lying before me. 
and as it may not he uninteresting to the readers n 
the Congregational Magazine, I will here furnish 
them with a literal translation of it, and then add 
the interpretation, as given by P. N. Lebereciit. 
Leipzic, 1731 The hymn itself is found in Sepher 
Haggadab, vol. 23: 

1. A kid, a kid, my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

2. Then came the cat, and ate the kid, 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

3. Then came the dog, and bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my faiher bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

4. Then came the staff and beat the dog, 

That hit the cat, , 

That ate the kid, , 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

5. Then came the fire, and burned the staff, 

That heat the dog, 

Tiial bit the eat, 

Toot ate the kid, 

Tha: my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

6. Then came the water, and quenched the fire, 

That burned the staff, 

That beat the dog, 

That bit tha cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my f -thcr bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

7. Then came the ox. and drank the water, 

That quenched the fire, 

That bum- •! tite staff, 

Tint ben the dog, 

That hit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

8. Then came the butcher, and slew the ox, 

That drank the water, 

That quenched the fire, 

That burned the staff, 

That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

Tliat my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

0. Then came the angel of death, and killed 
the butcher, 

That 9lew the ox, 

That drank the water, 

That quenched the fire, 

That burned tho staff, 

That heat the dog. 

That bit the eat, 

That ate the liid, 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

10. Then came the Holy One, blessed be He, 

Aud lulled the angel of death, 

That killed the butcher, 

That slew the ox, 

That drank the water, 

That quenched rhe fire, 

That burned tho staff, 

Tliat heat the dog. 

That bit the cat, 

Tliat atu the kid, 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 

A kid, a kid. 

The following is the interpretation: 

1. The kid, which is one of the pure animals, de¬ 
notes the Hebrews. The father by whom it was 
purchased is Jehovah, who represents himself us 
sustaining this relation to the Hebrew nation.— 
The pieces of money signify Moses and Aaron, 
through whose mediation the Hebrews were brought 
out of Egypt. 

2. The cat denotes the Assyrians, by whom the 
Ten Tribes were carried into captivity. 

3. Tho dog is symbolical ol ihe Babylonians. 

4. The staff si guides the Persians. 

5. The fire indicates the Grecian empire under 
Alexander the Great. 

G The water betokens the Romans, or the fourth 
of the great monarchies to whom the Jews were 
subjected. 

7. Tbe ox is a symbol of the Saracens, who sub¬ 
dued Palestine, and brought it under tho Caliphate. 

8. The butcher that killed the ox denotes the 
Crusaders, by whom the Holy Laud was wrested 
out. of the hands of the Saracens. 

!) The angel of death signifies the Turkish power, 
by which the land ol Palestine was taken from the 
Franks. 

10. The commencement of the tenth stanza is de¬ 
signed to show that Gou will take signal vengeance 
on the Turks, immediately after whose overthrow 
the Jews are to be restored to their own land, and 
live under the government of their long-expected 
Messiah.— London Congregational Magazine. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE 


A KINGDOM BY THE FIRESIDE 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker ] 

A loyal and wealthy Maryland farmer named Link, resid¬ 
ing near the Aniietam, hud a daughter born on the day of the 
great battle In memory of tbe event, and ax a mark of respect 
for our distinguished Commander, Gen. McClellan, she was 
named 

“CLELLIE LINE.” 


I am a king in my own domain, 

And my little wife is queen: 

And jointly over our realms we reign — 

A royal couple I ween. 

Beauty and grnee are the robes that flow 
From her lily shoulders down: 

Tho gems of truth on her bosom glow, 
Ami love is her golden crown. 

But her dainty hands are brown with toil, 
Her cheeks with tile breezes' kiss; 

And slm works for a tiller of the soil, 

As if woik for him was bliss. 


“There is no discharge in the Christian warfare;” 
after commencing, it is ceaseless till life ends. But 
if there- is no discharge, neither is there any draft¬ 
ing. Each one is a voluntary soldier, but he must 
be stout-hearted and brave to endure all tho con¬ 
flicts; for the march is a very loDg and toilsome one; 
every step of the way must be contended with the 
••enemy of all righteousness,” and be ia a wily foe; 
he knows all the weak and unguarded points of our 
nature, and before we are hardly aware of it he hag 
attacked 'heat aud we have surrendered. And then 
the terrible struggle to regain lost ground ia not 
known to mortals, but. God maiks every battle 
fought in this spiritual warfare, and each victory 
gains for our promised crowns a glittering geui, and 
we shall know by the sparkling crowns who has 
fought hardest, for “an abundant entrance” into the 
better land. Though all we can do is duly, and af¬ 
ter all the inheritancH is the free gift of Gon; yet 
only to the willing and obedient is it given to eat of 
the fruit, ot the Tree of Life, 

If we put on the whole armor, and keep “watoh- 
fulness and prayer” doing picket duty to wain of 
the advance of the enemy—fighting valiantly when 
we do encounter him—we shall come off victorious 
in the name of our great Commander; and we know 
ibat when we have dropped anchor on this side the 
river, and Ihe dark voyage is ended, we shall land 
in that beautiful country 

“ Where nn blinding beams of noontide, on the vision flash 
and glow; 

Shrouded mi Inight never comcth with her foot fills hushed 
anti slow; 

But undnrkeuing brilliance floateth on the waves of holy air, 
Kindled by the smile eternal which our Father deigns to wear. 

“ There the verdure fadeth never, and the odors never die, 
There beneath unwilling blossoms, piercing thorns may never 


Little Clkllik Line, 

On whose natal hour 
War did fiercely lower. 

Battle raging dire and cannon thundering strong— 
Was thy little life, 

Peaceful mill the strife, 

Love’s caresses soothing with melodious song, 

Clkllik Line ? 

Little Clellie Link, 

Tn thy humble cot, 

Fortune favored spot, 

Sweet thy slumbers innocent may ever be: 

Din of clashing arms, 

Battle's dread alarms. 

Charging hosts and groans of dying reach not thee, 
Clkllik Line. 

Little Clkllik Line, 

As thy worthy name 
Clouds of adverse fame 
Shadow darkly now, as on our suffering land— 

So tnay come to thee, 

On life's troubled sea, 

Storms to dash thy fragile hark upon the strand, 
Clkllik Line. 

Little Clellie Line, 

Trusting in the Right, 

Now we bravely fight, 

Praying God to save us from rebellious throng; 

That, through future days, 

We may ever raise 

To our united land the patriot's proud song, 

Clkllik Line. 

Little Clellie Lixk, 

May thy tender years, 

Bom mid gloomy fears, 

Still like flowers of richest fragrance heavenward grow 
Living long to see 
Peace and liberty, 

Proudly bear tbe name that honor doth bestow, 

Clkllik Line. w. w. k. 


I am the king and the tiller, too— 

My farm is my proud domaiti ; 

And the will to dare and the strength to do, 
Are the sceptres of my reign. 

At my touch the teeming earth yields up 
Her health for my feast aud store; 

The nectar of wealth brims high my cup, 
My measure of bliss runs o'er. 

Oh I ne'er was a happier realm I ween, 
Thun ours, ’neath the arohitig sky: 

And never a happier king and queen 
Than my little wife and I. 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker] 
LICHENS-A SIMILE. 


The Book of Nature is full of most beautiful 
lessons, and if we only look carefully, we can at any 
time find them. Every pace has something of good 
to tell us. There is not a tree, or flower, or tiny 
pebble, but has some story of Gun’s great mercy 
and love, written all over it. Sometimes i >, is rather 
difficult, to see cleatly how this is so, but I believe 
we always find it true at last. 

The other day, while passing along the highway, 
T saw many beautiful illustrations of care and kind¬ 
ness from tbe Father's hand; but coming suddenly 
to au old decaying building. I thought surely there 
is nothing here to remind one of God’s love. The 
walls were all crumbling and falling; the doors 
through which, ia tbe long ago, had passed the 
bridal band arid the funeral train were hanging 
loosely upon broken binges, creaking dismally in 
their utter desolation. Flven the windows were 
completely demolished by some rude boys who 
thought it. rare sport to throw stones at them. In¬ 
deed, tho whole house looked bleak and forsaken. 
But on coming nearer. I wns sweetly surprised to 
find those very walls, so damp and dismal—so seem¬ 
ingly forgotten by all who bad ever known life and 
love within their shelter—all covered over with 
beautiful green tnoFses and grey lichens. Lovingly 
had they crept over the desolate ruins, and Destled 
closely in every crevice and corner. They kept off 
the hot rays of the summer sun, Rnd clung the closer 
when winter threw hie cold white mantle over them, 
and when rough winds shrieked around them,' shak¬ 
ing the old walls with strong hand, these tiny 
mosses knit still more tightly together and rendered 
lovely the forsaken ruius. 

So the old house had some friends—some little 
ones to cling around it—even these lowly lichens, 
which neither wind, nor storm, nor burning heat, 
nor winter’s cold, could drive away. I took the 
lesson home; and my full heart thanked God for 
the sweet instruction. 

Our Father's love is like the lichens. When we 
strong men and women grow weak and weary; 
when our pride and ambition leave us in ruins; 
when friends and dear ones grow cold and forsake 
us. God’s holy, loving Son still lingers near us; 
still proffers us love, and peace, and joy, and 
holds out bis arms toward us. clinging closely to 
our poor, discouraged, lonely souls. And in the 
darkest hours, in the most trying scenes, lie mani¬ 
fests Himself the most gloriously. He will never 
forsake us in sorrow or death, but when the world 
stands afar oil’, He will druw the nearer. 

Christian, take courage! God has not forgotten 
thee. He will never leave thee nor forsake. 

Wilson, N. Y., 1862. Alice Brown Nioboi.s. 


Music suffer, anil diviner, than from earthly lyres has rolled, 

Through angelic utterance breaketb aud from quivering 
chords ot' gold. 

“ Tears that trembled on the lashes in affliction's keenest 
hours, 

Were as dews of summer evenings, on the thirsty lips of 
flowers; 

Gleaming crowns adorn each forehead by the thorns of sor¬ 
row torn; 

And they wear the whitest raiment who the heaviest cross 
have borne.” 

“ Springside,” N. Y., 1862. L. k. ». 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
A DAY IN JUNE. 


BY MARY J CROSMAN, 


It was five o’clock in tbe afternoon, and raining 
briskly: I sat by the window ill tbe back-parlor, 
holding vigils, as well ns my needle and thread, 
over a half-worn coat. Where to put the stitch in 
time that should save nine, was as uncertain a 
query as ever vexed St. Leuer while solving the 
Enigma of Life. — because of the “general flavor 
of mild decay ” that pervaded the garment, ac¬ 
companied by the usual symptoms of a systematic 
giving out. Nevertheless it had been hung on the 
chair 1 »ack for me “to fix.” All the afternoon 
memory had been treading up and down paths ol 
the past—tarrying at graves, looking upon faces 
long since dust, weeping by the bedside of death, 
where pallid lips moved faintly and whispered, 
“the loved on earth are loved in Heaven;” taking 
by the hand triendss of long ago, still grappling 
with contending forces on the hill-tops of success 
or in valleys of failure; or, better than either, on 
that middle ground where from human life and 
human love, domestic happiness flows out pure, 
virtuous and complete. 

My stitches had been as few as the labors of the 
Lotus eaters, bound 1o enchanted is'ands by pathetic 
music or plaintive song: so I shook off the past, 
grew happy iu the present, and was just finishing 
the coat, and thinking whether I’d best make a straw¬ 
berry short-cake from ihe fruit I gathered before the 
shower, or serve it with sugar and cream, when 
Harry came in. 

“ You've got company,” was his salulalion. “ A 
poor, pale-faced peddler wanted to stay all night, 
and I had'nt the heart to send him on.” 

This was a wet blanket to my enjoyment, for I 
never hud grace of disposition enough to entertain 
peddlers. 

“Where are you going to have him sleep?” 1 
asked, without, rai-ing my eyes; and I thought of 
my two clean beds, one of ducks' feathers and the 
other a mattress, home-made, for we are humble 
folks. 

“ Might ‘colonize him out,’ as they did us at Sara¬ 
toga,” and he looked over toward our tenant-house. 

“ I don't think Pat's wife would fancy a traveling 
poor-house; she's as neat a housekeeper as any¬ 
body.” 

“ Then that plan is incom-paf-ible.” 

I affected not to notice his pun, and by way of 
reply said:—“1 should think it was queer, you’re 
taking him in, when there’s a tavern within a mile.” 

“Well, you see, 1 wanted to practice that precept 
you was talking about yesterday before I forgot it— 

‘ Be not forgetful of strangers, for some have enter¬ 
tained angels unawares.’ ” 

The lines of my face suddenly lost their tension. 

“ Look out there, you're jnil-fering,” said Harry 
to the baby, as she had toddled up to the window- 
seat and with one chubby hand was balancing her¬ 
self and with tbe other reaching out after a box of 
“ Vegetable Pills,” warranted to cure anything from 
chilblains to consumption, I took this opport unity 
to look up and smile, and resolved to be as gracious 
as possible both to Harry and his visitor. 

The former had gone out to get the turkeys under 
shelter; the latter sat by the kitchen fire — his head 
rested on his band, and his eyes were closed as if in 
thought or at rest. 1 caught a glimpse of his (ace 
through the hall-open door —bis sad. solemn, up¬ 
raised face, looking, but for the sorrowful lile that 
trembled upon his thin features, like the chiseled 
statue of despair. My heart uprose in sympathy 
and benevolence; conscience upbraided me lor 
grudging the comforts of my home to a poor unfor¬ 
tunate, somebody’s child and somebody’s brother, 
bound for the same goal, that by one or another 
path, all ot us reach, sooner or later — tbe grave. 
Christ’s life, the pattern tor his followers, came up 
before me —a beautiful, heart-touching plea. He 
sought out the poor and needy, proclaimed that, his 
mission-work directed him first to the lost, bestowed 
upon them life and health, and that greater gift 
which lie must die to obtain. “Inasmuch as ye did 
it to one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” And we, who sit at sacraments, who 
bend the knee iu prayer, whose names are on church 
books and whose hopes enter even into the country 
of perfect love, sometimes (ah! too often,) forget 
these, who were the burden of His discourses — 
these, who were and are still the objects of His love 
— these, “my brethren.” 


Goon Deeds.— Good deeds are very fruitful; for 
out of one good action of ours God produces a thou¬ 
sand. the harvest whereof is perpptual. Even the 
faitblul actions of the old patriarch 8 , the constant 
suffering of ancient martyrs, live still, and do good 
to all succession of ages by their example. For 
public action of virtue, beside that 1 hey are pres¬ 
ently comfortable to the doer, are also examplary to 
others; and as they are more beneficial toothers are 
more crowned in us. If good deeds were utterly 
barren and incommodious, I would seek after them 
or the consciousness of their own goodness; bow 
much more shall 1 now be encouraged to perform 
them for that they are so profitable to myself and 
others, and to myself.in others.— Hall. 


A BABY FOUND ON THE BATTLE-FIELD, 


The following is an extract of a private letter 
from a soldier of tbe 14th Illinois. It is dated Bol¬ 
ivar, Nov. 10 : 

“ Let me relate to you a touching little incident, 
that will doubtless strike you as a little strange. 
At the battle of Hatchie, when the conflict was 
raging fiercest, upon advancing, midway between 
the contending forces, we found a sweet little blue- 
eyed baby little thing, as 1 saw it there, bugging 
ihe cold earth, its only bed—the little tear on its 
cheek, 

“ Tliat nature bade it wepp, turned 
An ice-drop sparkling in the morning beam ”— 

unalarmed, ’mid the awful confusion of that fear¬ 
ful battle, with the missiles of death lying thick 
about it and crowding close upon its young exist¬ 
ence, yet unhurl, it seemed, as it lay in its miracu¬ 
lous safety, to say to me, ‘ My helplessness and 
innocence appealed to God, and he preserved me 
in the midst of this reeking carnage. If you will 
make your plaint to Heaven, God will preserve 
your poor bleeding country.’ 

Who would suppose that in tbe wild, fierce battle 
of the Hatchie, where the field was strewn with the 
dead, and the shrieks of the wounded rent the air 
with agony, a great army would pause in the thick¬ 
est of the conflict to save a harmless, a helpless 
child ? Yet the brave 14th, that never yet has 
quailed in battle, did pause, and an officer of the 
regiment ordered ‘our little baby’ to be carried to 
headquarters and tenderly cared for. 

The next day after tbe battle ‘our baby ’ was 
brought before the 14th, and unanimously adopted 
< child of tha regiment-’ Three or four days later, 
strange as it may seem, a poor, heart-stricken, pov¬ 
erty-pinched mother came searching the battle field 
in quest of her child. Imagine if you can the wild 
exclamations of thanksgiving that, burst from that 
poor woman's heart, when informed that her child 
had been rescued, and with a mother’s tenderness 
cared for. I saw the mother receive her child, 
heard her brief prayer for the soldiers who saved it. 
and with the blessings of a thousand men following 
her, she took away 

Our little baby— 

Little blue-ejo'il, laughing baby.” 


Believe and Love. —Believe and you shall love. 
Believe much and you shall love much. Labor for 
strong and deep persuasion of the glorious things 
which are spoken of Christ, and ibis will command 
love. Certainly, did men indeed believe His worth 
they would accordingly lovt? Him; tor the reason He 
cannot but love that which be firmly believes to be 
worthiest of affection. Oh! this mischievous unbe¬ 
lief is that which makes Ihe hpart cold and dead 
toward God. Seek, then, lo believe Christ’s excel¬ 
lency in Himself, and nis love to us, and onr interest 
in Him, and this will kindle such a fire iu the heart 
as will make it ascend in a sacrifice of love to Him. 
—Jeremy Toylor. 


TnE Christian's Trust. —If you have been looking 
at, work, duties and qualification, instead of looking 
to Christ, it will cost thee dear. No wonder you go 
complaining. Graces are no more than evidences; 
the merits of Christ alone, without thy graces, must 
be the foundation for thy hope to bottom on. Christ 
only is the hope of glory. He that builds upon 
duties, graces, etc., knows the merits of Christ. This 
makes believing so hard, and so far above nature. 
If thou believest, thou may every day renounce 
(from being any part of tby dependence) thy obedi¬ 
ence, thy baptism, thy sanctification, thy duties, thy 
graces, thy tears, thy meltings, thy humhlings; and 
nothing but Christ must be held up.— Wilcox. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker. J 
THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 


Who cannot recall, at the approach of winter, the 
delightful sensation they experienced in childhood 
at the coming of the first snow-storm of the season ? 
Standing by the window, lost in the grave reverie 
which a child often experiences, with what enjoy¬ 
ment we watched the great feathery flakes begin to 
fall, slowly at first, dropping here and there on the 
damp earth, but gradually coming thicker and 
thicker until the air is filled with the frozen dowu, 
and the earth whitens fast at its touch. Gazing with 
wondering eyes, the whole scene seemed like a fairy 
land. 

We do not. realize bow much we have changed 
until we witness the same event again, ihe power ot 
association calls up the feelings with which we 
viewed the scene so long ago, and we seem to stand 
(ace to face with the childhood loug since passed 
away. So insensibly has care alter care accumula¬ 
ted, that we do not realize how great a burden we 
bear. 

Few of us, however, would go back to those days 
and begin to walk life's path anew, if we could. 
Although wo may look back on the past with linger¬ 
ing regret, yet we love tbe trials we have endured 
too well to wish we had never known them, for we 
know that, only trout such experiences can come 
anything like self-reliance and self-knowledge. Wo 
cannot judge ourselves in youth, for we have never 
been tried. But ever through life the remembrance 
of our childish appreciation of nature in all her 
manifestations comes back to us, and our hearts in¬ 
sensibly grow fresher aud wanner at the recollec¬ 
tion. 1J - <J. D. 

Geneva, Wis., 1862. 


Controversy. — Wise and good men will avoid 
controversy aud disputation, as far as they can; yet 
they must not determine against them, or condemn 
them indiscriminately; tor when false teachers come 
in unawares to subvert mens’souls; when the fund¬ 
amental truths of tbe Gospel are opposed or pervert¬ 
ed, and the principles of men are poisoned by 
pernicious tenets; we ought to “contend earnestly/* 
(though in meekness,) “ for the faith once delivered 
to the saints;” and to decline controversy in such 
circumstances argues lukewarmness and cowardice, 
rather than meekness and wisdom.— Lr. T. Scott. 


Little Cakes.— As regard the “career of small 
anxieties,” one great art of managing with them is 
to cease thinking about them just at that point 
where thought becomes morbid. It, will not do to 
say that such anxieties may not demand some 
thought, and, occasionally, much thought But 
there comes a time when thought is waited upon 
these anxieties; when you, iu your thoughts, going 
over the same ground again and again lo no pur¬ 
pose, are deepening annoyances, instea l of eula'-g- 
ing in sight and providing remedy. Then the thing 
would be to be able to speak to these fretting liole 
cares, l’lce Lord Butleigh to his gown of state when 
he took it off’ for the night, “ Lie there Lord Treas¬ 
urer.” 


Human Toil.— The sentence of toil and the pro¬ 
mise of glory have issued from the same throne. 
Even our troubles here may make tbe material of 
enjoyments above tho circumscription of the earth. 
AIL are agents in the restorative mercy of the great 
Disposer; all turn into discipline. The obstacles to 
knowledge, the struggle of the heart, the thousand 
roughnesses of the common path of man, are con¬ 
verted iuto the muscular force of the mind. We are 
but sowing in the winter of our nature the seed 
which shall flourish in immortality.—Hr. Croly. 


The Blues.— Cheerfulness and occupation are 
closely allied. Idle men are rarely happy, now 
should they be ? The brain and muscles were made 
for action, and neither can be healthy without vig¬ 
orous exercise. Into the lazy brain crawl spider¬ 
like fancies, filling it with cobwebs that shut out the 
light and make it a fit abode for “ 1 bathed melan¬ 
choly.” Invite the stout handmaiden, brisk and 
busy thought, into the intellectual chambers, aud 
she will soon brush away such unwholesome tene¬ 
ments. Blessed be work, whether it be of Ihe head, 
or the hand, or both. 11 demolishes Chimera as ef¬ 
fectually as Bellerophon. backed by the goddess of 
Wi'dom, disposed of the original monster of that 
name. 

--• -4V • + -— 

Fanny Fern says, to her eye no statue that the 
rich man places ostenta'iously in his window, is to 
be compared to the little expectant face pressed 
against the window pane, watching for its father, 
when his day's labor is done. 


Interpreting Events.— God makes visible to 
men his will in events, an obscure text written iu a 
mysterious language. Men make their translations 
ol it forthwith; hasty translations, incorrect, lull ot 
faults, omissions and misreadings. Very few minds 
comprehend tuedivine tougue. Tbe most sagacious, 
the most calm, the most profound, decipher slowly, 
and when they arrive with their text, the need has 
long gone by; there are already twenty translations 
in the public square. From each translation a party 
Is born, and from each misreading a faction; and 
each party believes that it has the only true text, 
and each faction believes that it possesses the light. 


Literature for all Uses.— Literature has fur¬ 
nished an acceptable instrument for every struggle 
of the age. Iu her golden book every one has 
registered his vote. She is a shield to righteous¬ 
ness and virtue, a temple to wisdom, a paradise to 
iunocency, a cup of delight to love, a Jacob's lad¬ 
der to ihe poet, but also a fierce weapon to party 
spirit, a plaything for trifling, a stimulant to wanton¬ 
ness, au easy-chair to laziness, a spring-wheel to 
gossip, a fashion to vanity, a merchandize to the 
spirit of gain, and has served like a handmaid, all 
tbe great and little, pernicious and useful, noble 
and mean interests of the time.— Menzel. 


■When the celebrated Haydn was asked how all 
his sacred music was so cheerlul, the great composer 
replied:—“ I cannot make it otherwise. I write ac¬ 
cording to the thoughts I feel; when I think upon 
God, my heart is so full of joy that the notes dai ce 
and leap as it were from my pen; and since God has 
given me a cheerful heart, it will be pardoned in me 
that 1 servo him with a cheerful spirit,” 


Faith and Works.—I t is an unhappy division 
that has been made between faith and works. 
Though in my intellect I may divide them, just as in 
the candle I know there is both light and heat, yet 
put out the candle, and they are both gone —one 
remains not without the other; so it is with faith 
and works.— Selderu 


He who keeps himself always in the medium will 
be thought by most to be in some extreme; just as 
they who are iu the center of a circle appear directly 
opposed to those who view them front any part of 
the circumference. 


Authors do not always shine in conversation; al¬ 
though they possess its gold they frequently have 
not its small change. 
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Melody by C. M. H. H. Harmonized by J. M. HUBBARD. 


Andante, 

SOPRANO. 


POLAND UNDER-GROUND 


A VISIT PflOM 8T. NICHOLAS 


nr CLEMK.VT 0. MOOKK 


am old, And withorod grown and gray ; When youth’s clear light has left mine eye. And I Yn no Iong-er gay ? 
es long Have fad - ed from my cheek, Who then will Us - ten to my voice ? Who’ll answer when I speak ? 


Twas the night before Christmas, when all thro’ the hous 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse: 

The stockings were nil bung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes til st St Nicholas soon would be there j 
The children wen? uesded all mug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar plums danced in their heads; 

And Mamma iu her kerchief and i in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long Winter's nap 
When out on the hi*rn l heard such a clatter, 

I sprang fioro my bed to see what was the matter; 

Away to the window 1 flew llkn a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon on tile breast of the new-fallen snow 
Have the lustre of mid-day to objects below, 

When what to rny wonde'hlg eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh ami eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver so Lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must im St Nick. 

More rapid than eaglea his coursers they came. 

And he whistled and shouted and called them hy name : 
‘"Now Dasher I uow Dancer I now Pranoer I and Vixen! 
On Comet! on Cupid ! on Donderl and Blixen I 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 

Nuw dash away I dash away I dash away all!” 

As dry leaves that before tho wild hurricane fly 
When they meet with an obstacle mount, to the sky, 

So up to tlie housetop the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys and St. Nicholas too 
And then in a twinkling I heard on tin? roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof; 

As f drew in iny head and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound; 
tie w as dressed all in fur from his bead to bis foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with allies and soot; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on hD hack, 

And he looked like a peddler out;ing his pack. 

His eyes—now they twinkled t his dimples how merry 1 
Ilia cheeks worn like roses, his nose like a cherry ! 

His dear little mouth was drawn up like a how, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow; 
The stump of a pipe lie held light In his teeth, 

And tlie smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad lace and little round belly, 

That shook when lie laughed like a bowlful of Jelly; 
lie was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him in spite of myself; 

A ivltik of his eye and a twist, of bis head 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke uot a word, but went Straight to his work, 

And lilted all the stockings; then turned with a jerk. 
And laj itig his linger aside of li Is nose, 

And giving a nod up the chimney he rose. 

Ho sprang to his sleigh, to hie team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew 1 ke the dowu of a thistle— 

But I heard him exclaim, e re he drove out of sight, 

“A Merry Christmas to ail, and to all a good night!" 


ALT'*. 


All! who will lovo me when I’m old; When friends of youth are fled; When cherished hearts, that lov’d me well, Are numbered with the dead? 
When I am old, ah ! who will choose Near at my 3ide to stay? Who then will list to hear my step, Or miss me when a - way ? 


TKNO R. 


5. Who, who will cheer me when 1’m old, Should I in sor-row sigh? On whose fond bo - som can I lean When I am called to die? 

6. When I am dead, a - las! who’ll mourn That I’m no long-er here? Who then will care to shed o’er me Af - fec-t ion’s bit - ter tear? 

BASK. 


trap-door is then closed over them, aud the main 
party arrange themselves for the descent. The 
doors are again opened, and at, a given signal the 
whole party disappear from the surface of the earth. 
Once more the trap doors are closed, and now the 
descent commences. It was not without an impres¬ 
sive feeling of I he uncerlaint? ot human afFdrstba* 

I glanced around me at the ribbed walls of the 
ptiaft, as we went whirling down through thi- 
gloomy abyss. Nothing was more natural than to 
cling with convulsive tenacity to the slender cords 
hy which 1 was supporled, and ask. for the second 
time, “ Is the rope strong?” 

The sensation of being Ihus lowered into the 
enrlh was startling and peculiar. Overhead the 
wheel over which tho rope ran was whirling rapidly: 
but the sound of the machinery was quickly lost, 
and the sifence was complete. Not tlie slightest jar 
or evidence of life broke the intense stillness. 

Down, lower and lower, we floated with an appall¬ 
ing steadiness. Tho sides of the shaft presented 
nothing but an obscure wall of massive timbers 
Above, all was darkness; below, the dim rays o< 
the lamps cast a strange and ghastly light- upon 
every object. The effect, was indescribable—fin it 
•we were descending through chaos in a nightmare. 
The world seemed to be broken up, and we, a rem¬ 
nant of its inhabitants, sinking down through an 
everlasting obscurity among its fragmetifs. 

In a few minutes we touched bottom; or rather, 
by something like instinct, the machine stopped 
just as we reached ihe base of the shah, and allowed 
us to glide off gently on the firm earth. We were 
now at. the first stage of our journey, having de¬ 
scended something over two hundred feet. The 
ramifications of Ibe various tunnels are so intricate 
and extensive, that they may be said to resemble 
more the streets of a large city than a series of 
excavations made in the bowels of the earth. These 
subterranean passages are. named after various 
kings and emperors, and diverge in every direction, 
opening at intervals into spacious caverns and 
apartments, aud undermining the country for a dis¬ 
tance of several miles. Some of them pass entirety 
under tho town of Wieliczka. Iu general, they are 
supported by massive beams ot wood, and where 
the overhanging masses of salt require a slit! 
stronger support, they are sustained by immense 
columns of the original stratum. In former times, 
almost all the passages were upheld by pillars of 
salt, but wherever it has been practicable, these 
have been removed and beams ot timber substi¬ 
tuted. The first stratum consists of an amalgam of 
salt and dark-colored clay. Deeper down come 
alternate strata of marl, pebbles, sand, and blocks 
of crystal salt. The inferior or green salt is nearest 
to the surface; the crystal, called scMlika, lies in 
the deeper parts. 

From the subordinate officer sent by the Inspector- 
General to accompany us, I learned many interest¬ 
ing particulars in reference to the manner of pro¬ 
curing the salt. He also told some amusing legends 
of the, prominent places, and furbished me with 
some statistics which, if true, are certainly wonder¬ 
ful. For instance, to traverse the vaiious passages 
and chambers embraced within the four distinct 
stories of which the mines consist, and see every 
object of interest, would require three weeks. The 
aggregate length of the whole is four hundred 
English miles; the greatest depth yet reached is two 
thousand three hundred feet. The number of work¬ 
men employed in the various operations under¬ 
ground. exclusive of those above, is upward of a 
thousand. The amount of salt annually dug out is 
two hundred millions of pounds, which, at the aver¬ 
age market value, would be worth ten millions of 
gulden. Immense as this yield is, it is inconsidera¬ 
ble, taking into view the unlimited capacity of the 
mines. With proper machinery, and a judicious 
investment of labor, the quantify of suit that might 
be excavated is almost beyond conjecture. 

It is natural to suppose that the air in these vast 
subterranean passages must be impure, and conse¬ 
quently deleterious to health. Such, however, does 
not appear to be the case. It is both dry and pure, 
and, so far as 1 could judge by breathing it. not in 
the least oppressive. The miners are said to be 
remarkable tor longevity. Several of them, ac¬ 
cording to the guide, have worked in the mines for 
forty years, and have never been sick a day. The 
equanimity of the temperature is probably condu¬ 
cive to health. Only a few degrees of variation ore 
shown by the thermometer between summer and 
winter. It, is true that in some of the deepest 
recesses, which are not sufficiently ventilated, hy¬ 
drogen gas occasionally collects. In one Instance, 
it cnight fire and caused the loss of many lives; 
but precautions have since been taken to prevent 
similar accidents. 

I was greatly impressed by the profound silence 
of these vast caverns. When we stood still, the 
utter absence of sound was appalling. The falling 
of a pin would have been a relief. Not evuu the 
faintest vibration In the air was perceptible. No 
desert could be more silent —no solitude more 
awful. I stood apart from the guides and lamp- 
bearers in a separate vault, at the distance ot a few 
hundred feet, in order that I might fully appreciate 
this profound inerlion, and it really seemed as it 
the world were no more. 

From some of these tunnels we emerged info 
open caverns, where a few workmen were employed 
at their dreary labors. I was surprised that there 
were not more to be seen, but was informed that 
they are scattered in small parlies through mites ot 
earth, so that the number is not apparent to the 
casual visitor. As wo approached the places where 
they were at work, the dull clicking of the picks 
and hammers produced a singular effect through 
the vast solitudes; as if the gnomes, supposed to 
inhabit gloomy pits, were busily engaged at their 
diabolical arts. 

We came suddenly upon one group of workmen, 
under a shelving ledge, who were occupied in 
detaching masses of crystallized salt from a cleft in 


Although I was not favored with asiiuilar display 
in honor of my sovereignty as a citizen of the 
United States, yet, by the aid of the rockets and 
oiher tire-works furnished by the Llerr Inspector- 
General of Workmen, and the natural grandeur of 
the Chamber, hewn as it is out of the solid rock of 
salt, I was enabled to form a vivid idea of the mag¬ 
nificence of the display on royal occasions. 
******* 

In 1815, a fire broke out, owing to the carelessness 
of some workmen, and several hundred lives were 
lost. The smoke extended all through the mines, 
and those of the panic-stricken operatives who were 
distant from the main shafts commnuicaiiog with 
t to surface of tho earth, were suffocated while 
attempting to escape. Others in their flight fled at, 
random, and falling into deep pits were dashed to 
atoms. Iu 1644 a very destructive fire took place 
All the wood-work was seized by the devouring 
flumes. Men and horses were roasted to death, and 
many of the workmen who escaped subsequently 
died of their injuries. This was one of the most 
fearful conflagrations on record, it lasted aa entire 
year. The chamhers and tunnels, deprived of their 
support, fell together in many places, causing 
immense destruction to the works. Even a consid¬ 
erable portion of the town of Wieliczka sauk into 
the earth, and was engulfed in the general ruin. 

I asked the old Commissioner it accidents of any 
kind were frequent at present. Ills answer was, 
that very lew accidents had occurred for several 
years past. It was almost impossible that a tire 
could now take place, owing to the strict police 
regulations, and Ihu facility for extinguishing flames 
at any point. Casual ties to the workmen by the 
caving of banks, decay of platforms, or falling into 
pits, were also of very rare occur rence. 

The deepest point, yet reached is 620 feet below 
the level of the sea. We Jid not descend into this 
shaft; but our guide, 111 order to convince us of its 
great depth, caused the attendants to throw some 
board? into it. If 1 were to judge by the sounds, I 
should say the boards were going down yet. 

The salt-mines of Wieliczka are interesting not 
only in themselves but in a historical point of view. 
They have been worked for more than Eeven hun¬ 
dred years. In the tenth century, salt was dug out 
of them; and in the year 1240, under (he govern¬ 
ment of Bolesluus, they became an important source 
ot revenue. For several centuries ihey were held 
and worked by tho Polish kings. In 1815 they were 
assigned to the Emperor of Austria by the treaty of 
Vienna, and since that period have contributed 
largely to keep the Poles in subjection. 


H. does not look so sour as the teacher last summer 
did, nor press her hands to her head as if it was 
aching, and say, ‘Ob, what noise and confusion.’” 

“May-be you were noisier last summer.” 

“I guess we were,” says Willik, thoughtfully 
aud slowly, ‘‘for we used to ask her questions two 
or three times, may-be, when we wanted some¬ 
thing; noio, we can get everything necessary asking 
one time and save lots ot noise.” 

Well, W. W; B, Willie has told you all about it, 
better than I could. Hattie. 

Alpine, Mich., Nov., 1362. 


[Written for .Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
CHARACTER. 


When wo loolc back over the history of the past, 
or about us at the present time, and see here and 
there a name singled out from its contemporaries 
to go down to the future, as a model anil a guide, 
does not the question arise in every mind, espe¬ 
cially those just, starting on the great journey of 
tile, Whence this difference? None will deny the 
power of genius, yet wilt not a careful study prove, 
beyond ft doubt, that something more potent even 
than genius itself has wrought out these results?— 
and ia not that power firm, unbending integrity of 
character—that which underlies every life as the 
solid strata does the hills and dales, giving them 
contour aud shape? It may sink till the surfuce be 
only a desolate waste, or may rise, grand in its 
lolly proportions, a fit waymark for coming genera¬ 
tions. 

Moral worth is the only true basis of character. 
Wealth and position, without it, are powerless; and 
every day, if we watch the world about us, will we 
see some who have made these their foundation, 
sink to their just level, not always to rise again. 
Talent, without this aid, bas a short-lived sway—a 
meteor glare soon to give place to the gloom ol 
oblivion; yet, with it, what a mighty power may 
that same t dent wield. The deathless character of 
a Washinoto.v had this for a foundation. Foe as 
well as friend acknowledged its power, and granted 
him the meed of true greatness. Yet had one mean 
act, some slight selfishness tarnished that life, how 
different would it have been! His most noble 
examples would have lost half their force, and, 
CitOMWELL-like, his greatest self devotion would 
have been criticised and depreciated. 

Do tho young ot our country sufficiently appre¬ 
ciate the worth of integrity? At a time like this, 
when rebellion is making our nation to tremble— 
when war and relaxed civil law are scattering their 
evils broadcast over the laud—was there ever a 
moment that demanded such decision and firmness 
of character? When every day exposes so much 
fraud and deceit—when we see its need in every 
department of life, private and public—is there uot, 
if possible, ail increased necessity that the young 
should bo imbued with a firmer love for true integ¬ 
rity of character? J. A. Smith. 

Milton Academy. Wis., 1862. 


A WORD TO EOYS AND GIRLS ABOUT ORDER. 


it i 3 cut into cylindrical blocks, and exported in 
that form to Russia. Tho finer qualities are crushed 
and packed in barrels lor exportation to various 
parts off l’russia and Austria. * 

Alter a long and interesting journey through 
various subterranean streets and caverns, we 
emerged into the chamber of Michelavvic, which is 
of such vast proportions that it is difficult for the 
eye to penetrate its mysterious gloom. A magnifi¬ 
cent chandelier, cut. out of the crystal salt, hangs 
from the ceiling. On grand occasions this is bril¬ 
liantly lighted, and rich strains of music reverbe¬ 
rate through the chamber. Nothing can equal the 
stupendous effects of a full band of brass instru¬ 
ments performing in this vast cavern. The sounds 
art* filing buck from wall to wall, And float upward, 
whirling from ledge to ledge, till the ear loses them 
in the distance; then down they fall again with a 
fullness and volume almost supernatural. It ia 
impossible to determine from what quarter they 
emanate, whether from above or below; so rich, 
varied, and confusing is the reverberation. Our 
guide, in a tine, mellow voice, sang ns a ininiog 
song to test tho effects, and I must say I never 
heard such music before. Indeed, so inspiring was 
it, that I could not refrain from a snatch of my own 
favorite melody, 

“ Oil, California I you’re tlie land for me ! ” 

And when I heard it repeated by a thousand mys¬ 
terious spirits of the air, and hurled back at me 
from each crystallized point of the cavern, the 
effect was so fine that I was struck perfectly dumb 
with astonishment. Lablache never made such 
music iu his life, and no other singer ot my acquaint¬ 
ance would be worthy of attempting it. 

Soon after leaving the Chamber of Michelawic we 
passed over a series of wooden loot-ways and cor¬ 
ridors, extending a distance of fifteen hundred feet, 
through a great variety of apartments and nigged 
passages, named after the royal families of Poland 
and Austria. There were courts, and imperial 
rooms, and obelisks; chapels, shrines, saints, and 
martyrs; long rows of niches, containing statues of 
the old Kings of Poland—all cut out of the solid 
salt. The design and execution of some of these 
were admirable, and the effect was gratifying as 
well from the artistic skill displayed as the pecu¬ 
liarity of the rnalcri tl. * * " 

We next visited the stables in which the horses 
are kept for hauling the salt on the subterranean 
railways. Many of those horses, it is said, never 
see daylight from the time they enter the mines. 

Iu the course of a few weekR they lose their sight. 
A film gradually grows over their eyes—from what 
cause I could not ascertain. It may tie the effects 
of the salt or long-continued darkness—though it 
does not appear that the miners suffer any inconve¬ 
nience in this respect. I remember reading of some 
fish without auy eyes at all found in the Mammoth 
Cave In Kentucky. Possibly having but little use 
for sight, the horses of Wieliczka go blind from a 
natural disposition to accommodate themselves to 
circumstances. 

After visiting many chapels and shrines cut out of 
the solid salt, we emerged into the Chamber of 
Letow, the magnificent Saloon of Entertainment, 
where, on grand occasions, such as the visit of the 
Emperor or any member of the Imperial family, 
the whole of this vast chamber is brilliautly illumi¬ 
nated. Six splendid chandeliers, carved from the 
crystal salt, hang lrom the ceiling. An alcove at 
the upper end, approached by a series of steps, con¬ 
tains a throue of green and ruby-colored salt, upon 
which the Emperor sits. Transparent pictures and 
devices are arranged in the back-ground, to give 
additional splendor to the Imperial boudoir, and 
the crystallizations with which the walls glitter 
reflect the many colored lights with aduzzlingetfect. 
The door-ways, statues and columns are decorated 
with flowers and evergreens; the floors are sprinkled 
with salts of various hues; the galleries are fes¬ 
tooned with flag3; and the whole chamber is aglow' 
with transparencies and brilliant lights. 


For Little Readers. — Never tease. When your 
parents or teachers say be still, say “ Amen, 

all right, father knows best, 1 must submit Cheerfully, 
without a scowl or murmur." A spirit of teasing is 
a spirit of selfishness aud rebellion. It is as much 
as to say, “ Father I’ll have my way; I know best. 
Mother, I know better than you, let me do as I 
please.” 

Be neat. Jack Spruce was a neat boy. He had 
a brush lor his clothes, and kept them clean and nice. 
He would not run into the mud, and thus splash his 
legs and wet his feet, nor did he kick up the dust; 
and when he came in fie would rub his feet on the 
mat, and hang up his hat upon his own hook. No 
one saw him with dirt upon his hands, nor with a 
rough head of hair, so he was at alt times fit to be 
seen. He did not tear his book or blot it, or ink his 
hands at school. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

WHISPERING IN SCHOOL. 


“The best way to rid a school of this evil would 
certainly be very valuable, and any way quite ac¬ 
ceptable,” suys W. W. Byi'noton, in his article 
under the above title in the Rural of Nov. 1st. I 
will tell you rny “ way.” Alter you have tried it, 
you may judge whether it is the “ best way,” “very 
valuable,” or even “ quite acceptable.” I have pur¬ 
sued the plan for three terms, and last summer used 
“Atwater’s School Government,” which is an 
invaluable help. 

When this plan is adopted, each earns his own 
presents, and they, therefore, are more valuable, 
when obtained by great sacrifice. There can be no 
partiality used; all is done in a just, right, and 
equable manner. Each parent, at. evening, may 
know whether the scholar has been “ good ” during 
ihe day. You may be discouraged, sometimes, when 
you see the parent takes no interest, and the scholar 
even refuses to take the “check,” or sullenly diso¬ 
beys that he may not merit it; the?i “ speak gently,” 
“ ’Tis better far to rule by love than /ear.” 

But you will often see the sparkling eye and joy¬ 
ous smile, as the little one, with bounding step, 
gains home, exclaiming, “See my check, mother,” 
and the happiness h > can not canceal at her sentence 
of approbation. But the joy is greater still, when 
five “checks” have been received, and he holds a 
neat little ticket, on which is printed a sweet little 
verse; or interesting tact, he sits dowu to read the 
verse, and “learn it by heart.” “And, mother, 
when t get five tickets I can exchange them for a 
‘reward,’ to have for my own; they are as large as 
three tickets, and much prettier, with pictures as 
well as reading.” 

“Well, my boy,” 6ays the kind mother,“ isn’t that 
better than to be whispering, and making so much 
noise.” 

“Oh, yes,” says Willie, quickly. “But, it was 
real hard to keep from communicating, at first, 
e-pecially when Bill Seymour kept trying to 
make me, just to disobey the teacher; but he doesn’t 
now, and is going to try to get a reward. lie says 
he don’t care anything for it, of itself, but just so he 
can show his parents he can do right it he tides.” 

“ For a day or two past we have a new rule. If 
we are tardy, have poor lessons, or play in school, 
wc lose one check. Our teacher did uot speak of 
lhat till we drove the enemy , Whispering, (the old 
rebel. J away. The teacher says he tries to break up 
a good school, just as hard as the Southerners try 
to destroy our Government. She told us so the first 
day, and all ot us voted to drive him away except 
Bill Seymour. Oh, you ought to come down to 
school, mother, it’s so still and pleasant there. We 
have two whispering recesses of a few minutes each, 
every day, when we can whisper, leave our seats, 
get a drink, or obtain help about our lessons. Miss 


Education in Wisconsin.— We gather from the 
Wisconsin .Journal of Education, the following 
statements concerning the affairs of public schools 
of the State:—Whole school district*, 3,762; parts of 
districts,—21 being reckoned as equal to one whole 
district,—1,792; children over 4 aud under 20 years 
of age, 299,133; 194264 of these attended school; 
pupils under 4 years of age, 2.013; pupils over 20 
years old, 2,1<1G; estimated number of pupils in pri¬ 
vate schools, 8,000. The schools have been kept 
open, on an average, six months. Estimated num¬ 
ber of male teachers, 2,400; female. 3 G00; total, 6,- 
000; of whom only 3,500 were teaching at any one 
time. The monthly wages of mate teachers 
amounted to $23.01; of female leachci'ss, to $14 02. 
The school expenses were $723,124. There are 
now in the State 4 211 schoolbouses, valued at $],- 
302,720. The highest valuation of any schoolhouse 
is $33,000; the lowest, 3 cents!! 


How TO MAKE M.VOIC LANTERN SLIDES BY THE 

Process of Diapiianie.— The colors used in paint¬ 
ing magic lantern slides are those which are trans¬ 
parent, such as the lakes, sap-green, Prussian blue, 
distilled verdigris, gamboge, &c., ground in oil, aud 
tempered with mastic varnish. Copal varnish may 
bo used in the dark shades. Draw on paper the 
subject you intend to paint, and fix it at each end 
to the glass; trace the outlines of the design with 
a tine hair pencil in strong tints in their proper 
colors, and, when these are dry, fill up in their 
proper tints, shade with black, bistre and Vaudyke 
brown, as you find convenient,— Arthur's Magazine. 


Charm ok tiie Classics. —The classics possess a 
charm quite independent of genius. It is not their 
genius only which makes them attractive ; it is the 
classic life—the life of the people of that day; it is 
the image there only to be seen of our highest natu¬ 
ral powers iu their freshest vigor; it is the unattain¬ 
able grace of the prime of manhood ; it is the per¬ 
vading sense of youthful beauty. Hence, while we 
have elsewhere great poems and great histories, we 
never find agaiu that universal radiance of fresh 
life which makes even tho most common-place relics 
of classic days models for our highest art .—Temple. 


Soldiers’ Pets. —Soldiers are very fond of pets. 
In the absence of mothers, sisters, and young ladies, 
to lavish their affections upon, they steal all the 
pretty kittens and dogs they can find in the road, 
and treat, them with the utmost kindness. I saw a 
soldier to-day with a Maltese bit ten sitting on the 
top of his knapsack, which he told me he had 
brought all the way from the Peninsula. It was 
fat and sleek, and would perform a great many 
tricks which he had taught it. That soldier will 
fight all the better for having even a kitten to pet 
aud talk to .—Army Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 


Curiosity.— Curiosity in children should not be 
checked. No matter how inquisitive or trouble¬ 
some with questions a ehild may be; its curiosi'y 
only needs to be directed—to be turned into proper 
channels. Curiosity is a very large element in that 
insatiable thirst foreknowledge that leads to such 
vast results in scholarship. Cultivate and direct 
it. If your child asks foolish questions, show it 
how to become interested in something that will 
lead to sensible questions A child largely endowed 
with curiosity is a child of good promise. 


Bird's Fly.— This is a very simple gamp, in 
which all the players place a finger on the table, 
or on the knees ot the conductor of the game, to 
be raised in the air when tho conductor says — 
“Birds fly” “Pigeons (or any winged object in 
natural history,) Jit/.” If he names a non-winged 
animal, and any player raises bis hand in distrac¬ 
tion, the latter pays a foiieit — the same in case 
of his neglecting to raise it at the name of the bird 
or winged iusect. 


Create a taste in youth for good books, and the 
pleasures of literature will supply the pluceof those 
grosser pleasures that lead astray the unthinking 
It ia the will xnadestrong bycultivation that enables 
a man to resist the cravings of those appetites whore 
indulgence brings death. The ignorant man must 
of necessity be a man of narrow views and strong 
prejudices; and even in questions which involve 
great moral principles he is quite as likely to be 
wrong as right. The safe man in society is the man 
who is competent to do his own thinking. 


“Either be silent, or say something that is better 
than silence,” was the advice of an old heathen, 
which it would be well for all talkers to remember. 







country. captured several guerrillas and two politi¬ 
cal prisoners, took a Colonel named Carter, of the 
13th N. C. volunteers, paroled him. and a Sergeant 
of the 4th N. C. cavalry; also scared the people out 
of Fairfax, destroyed 13 bridges, some of them very 
large ones, met the gunboats and transports at 
Yoking Landing, re-embarked by the aid of flat- 
boats in eight hours, and thus reached Newbern at 
daylight. 

A Fortress Monroe letter of the 14th says Ply¬ 
mouth, N. C.j bad been destroyed by fire, but by 
wbat division of the Federal army was net known. 

The Lynchburg Daily Republican of the 11th 
says Governor Vance, of North Carolina, has issued 
a proclamation, prohibiting for thirty days the 
transportation from the State of the. following arti¬ 
cles:— Salt, bacon, corn, meal, flour, potatoes, 
leather, hides, cotton cloth, yarn, or woolen cloth. 


than battalions. The Illinois regiment was nearly 
full. The cavalry numbered about three hundred 
and fifty; and the sum total of the force captured is 
mentioned in an official dispatch at 2,800. 

The camp was on a high hill, an insolated knob 
near the river, from which the country could be 
seeu lor miles around. Col. S. formed his camp with 
his rear resting on the river, as any attack from the 
enemy would, on account of the nature of the 
topography of the opposite shore, have to be made 
from the north side of the river. In other words, 
the rebels would, before they could make an attack 
likely to succeed, have to cross the river and attack 
from the direction of HarisTille. The camp was in 
open fields, but in the front of it was an extensive 
wood, in which splendid abattis could have been 
formed had Col. Moore iakeD the precaution. The 
cavalry videttes and infantry pickets were thrown 
out to about a mile from camp, but though upon the 
extreme left and flanking the brigade, the cavalry 
furnished Col. Moore, were not used by him as 
scouts. Instead of being employed by him as 
such, and advising hint of the enemy's approach, the 
cavalry was kept in camp, and the enemy crossed 
the river before it was known that he was in the 
vicinity, although forewarned by the post command¬ 
ant of Nashville that his spies had informed him of 
the intention to atthek the brigade at Hartsville. 
There were several lines of retreat and attack, bat 
it seems that Col. Moore never thought to use any 
of them. A largo force was stationed six miles off 
under Col. John Harlaud, bat the telegraph line 
communicating with Col. II. was never used. 

The rebels attacked, after crossing tbo river above 
and below the camp. A ford, seven miles down the 
river, was used by a part of tho force, and the 
numerous fords a mile and a half up the stream 
from our camp, were used by the other part. The 
force crossing below did not reach the scene until 
our force had surrendered. 

The attack was made at daylight. The second 
Indiana cavalry did not have time to mount ere 
they lound the inlantry pickets flying in confusion 
through their camp. Major Ilill immediately 
formed them in line as Infantry, and ordered them 
to deploy as skirmishers. This they did, in hand¬ 
some style, and they soon became engaged with the 
enemy. Major Hill informed Colonel Moore of the 
necessity for prompt action, and asked for re-en¬ 
forcements. The infantry was enabled at last to 
form in line, and were soon advanced to the relief 
of the cavalry. Major Hill was enabled to retire 
his cavalry, and moved them, but much to Lis sur¬ 
prise to find that the whole force had been surren¬ 
dered. 

The action, subsequent to the retirement of the 
cavalry, is inexplicable. They had been engaged 
for half an hour, during which they had repulsed 
the enemy completely. The infantry came in, and 
were engaged for fifteen minutes, when the firing 
ceased, and tho whole force had been surrendered. 
The rebels took possession, destroyed the camp, car¬ 
ried off two pieces of artillery and the arms, and 
paroled the men. These are all the particulars 
of the affair at, hand, and they are certainly dis¬ 
graceful enough. 

Arkansas, — Gen. Herron’s forces, en route to re¬ 
enforce Blunt, met the enemy on the 7th inst, on 
Crawford Prairie, ten miles south of Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, and won a decisive victory. The enemy, 
2L000 strong, was divided into four divisions, under 
Marmaduke, Frost, and Rains, all under Hindman, 
and embraced the flower of the trans-Mississippi 
army well supported by 18 pieces of artillery. The 
enemy flanked Blunt’s positions at Cave Hill, and 
suddenly attacked Herron to prevent his union 
with Blunt. Herron’s force consisted of the 94th and 
37th Illinois, 19th and 20th Iowa, 2Gt.h Indiana, 20th 
Wisconsin, and a battalion or two of cavalry—in all 
6,500 to 7,000 men, and 24 pieces of artillery. 

The battle raged from 10 o'clock in the morning 
till dark, and was desperately fought throughout. 
Our artillery drove the enemy from two strong 
positions, and kept overwhelming numbers at bay. 

The 20th Wisconsin captured a rebel battery of 
four heavy guns, but were forced to abandon them 
under a murderous fire. The 19th Iowa also took 
the same battery and fought most desperately, but 
were also obliged to yield it. Almost every regi¬ 
ment distinguished itself. 

About 4 o’clock Blunt arrived at Cave Hill, with 
5.000 men uud a strong force of artillery, and 
attacked the enemy in the rear. The rebels made a 
desperate effort to capture their batteries, but were 
repulsed with terrible slaughter. We held the 
whole field at dusk, and before 9 o’clock that night 
t.he entire rebel force was in full retreat over the 
Boston mountains. 

Our loss in killed and wounded is COO, that of the 
rebels is 1,500, according to their own admission. 
Several of the enemy’s field officers were killed— 
among them Col. Stein, commanding a brigade, 
formerly a Brig.-General of the Missouri troops. 
Few prisoners were taken. We captured four cais¬ 
sons filled with ammunition. Lieutenant-Colonel 
McTaylor, of the 17ih Indiana, was the only field 
officer killed on our side. Maj. Hubbard, of the 1st 
Missouri cavalry, is a prisoner. 

The following official dispatch of the battle at 
Fayetteville, has been received at the headquarters 
of the army: 

St. Lotus, Mo., Dec. 10. 

To Major-General IlalleeJc :— My forces of the 
army of the frontier united near Fayetteville in the 
midst of a hard foughl battle. Gen Blunt bad sus¬ 
tained his position at Cave Hill Saturday night, 
when the enemy, 21 060 strong, under Gen. nind- 
man. attempted’ a flank movement on his left, to 
prevent the arrival of Gen llei run’s forces, which 
had been approaching tor four davs, by forced 
marches. On Monday, about 10 A. M,, the enemy 
attacked Gen. Herron, near Fayetteville, who by 
gallant, and desperate lighting held him in check fur 
three hours, until Gen. Blunt’s division came up 
and attacked him in the rear. The fight continued 
desperaiely until dark. Onr troops then bivouacked 
on the battle field, while the enemy retreated across 
the Boston mountain. The loss’on both sides is 
heavy, but is much the greatest, on the side of the 
enemy. Our artillery created terrible slaughter in 
their greater numbers. The enemy had greatly the 
advantage in position. Both Generals Blunt and 
Herron deserve special commendation lor their 
gallantry at the battle of Fayetteville. 

R. S. Curtis, Maj.-Gen. Com. 

Mississippi. 
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brought back. From that time the fire was spirit¬ 
edly carried on. and never ceased until after dark. 

Franklin, who commanded tho attack on the left, 
met with much better success. He succeeded, after 
a bard day’s fight, in driving the rebels one mile. 
At one time the rebels advanced to attack him, but 
were handsomely repulsed, with terrible slaughter, 
and a loss of between 400 and 500 prisoners, belong¬ 
ing to A. P. Hill’s command. 

The position of the rebels was as follows: 

Gen. Longetreet on the left, and holding the main 
works, Gen. A. P. Hill and Stonewall Jackson are 
in front of Franklin, with Jackson’s right resting 
on the Rappahannock, and Hill’s forces acting as a 
reserve. 

The N. Y. lit raid's special, dated Fredericksburg, 
Dec. 13th. at night, says: It is ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that the rebel force is nearly 200 . 01 k). Jack¬ 
son commands the rebel right, extending from Gur- 
ney’B station to Port RoyaL Longstreet has the 
center, extending from the station to Telegraph 
Road. Lee and Stuart are on tho left. 

Gen. Franklin’s line was moved forward at sun¬ 
rise, with his right resting on the river, three miles 
below. Skirmishing commenced about daylight 
Soon after, a rebel battery opened on our lines, and 
the 9th Now York Militia was ordered to charge, 
but after a fierce struggle was compelled to retire. 
The remainder of the brigade, under Gen. Tyler, 
then charged on tho enemy’s guns, when the light 
became general on the extreme left. Generals 
Mead and Gibbons encountered the right of Gen, 
A. P. Hill’s men. The cannonading was terrific, 
though our troops suflered but little from the ene¬ 
my’s artillery. Gradual ly the fight extended on the 
right. Gen. Howe’s division then went in, ami 
then Gen. Brooks’ division. About ten o’clock 
Gen. Sumner’s troops engaged the enemy back ol 
the city. Since than the battle raged furiously 
along the whole line, the enemy occupying the 
woods and hills at a much more advantageous posi¬ 
tion, but were driven back on their right a mile and 
a half early in the day. About noon. Gibbons was 
relieved by Donbleday, and Meade by .Stoneman. 
Afterwards Gen. Morton’s division went around to 
the support of the left, when the firing ceased for a 
short time, and broke out with greater fierceness in 
the center, where our troops were exposed to a 
plunging fire from the enemy’s gunsand earthworks 
on the hills. Along the whole line the battle had 
been fierce all day, with great loss on both sides. 
To-night each army holds its first position, except a 
slight advance of our left. Cannonading is still 
going on, and musketry breaks out at intervals, and 
quite fiercely. 

The telegraph informs us that there was no gen¬ 
era! engagement, on Sunday, the object of both par¬ 
ties evidently being to feel each other. During 
Saturday night and Sunday morning the rebels 
considerably extended their works and strengthened 
their position. Large bodies of troops are now to 
be seen where but few were to be found on Satur¬ 
day. Our dead which were killed on Saturday 
while charging in front of the enemy's works, still 
remaiu where they fell. When attempting their 
removal, the rebels opened fire with their infantry, 
but the wounded have all been removed from the 
field, and all the dead obtained are now being 
buried. It is impossible to form an accurate idea of 
the loss on either side. 

About daybreak on the 12th inst., between 1,000 
and 1,500 of Gen. Stuart’s cavalry dashed into Dum¬ 
fries, captured 10 sutlers and 25 pickets, and Wm. 
McIntosh, telegraph repairer. They also cut down 
a telegraph pole, cut the wire, destroyed several 
sutler wagons, and then hastily retreated. The 
wires were subsequently repaired. Brig-Gen. 
Stciuvvehr has since occupied Dumfries. 

Gen. Dix, at Fortress Monroe, has issued a pro¬ 
clamation, declaring that an election, by ballot, 
shall be held Monday, the 22d inst., for election, to 
fill a vacancy in the 37th Congress, in the 2d district 
of Virginia, All persons entitled and declining to 
vote, and perform their duty as citizens, will be 
regarded liable to all the penalties of disloyalty. 

A telegram received this (Tuesday) 1’. M. says 
that Burnside has withdrawn the entire army to the 
north side of the Rappahannock, 


Glorious flag ! thy folds shall shelter 
AU that tread this hallowed shore, 
Till “suns shall rise and set” no longer, 
And “till time shall be no more.” 
Shout, ye people—let the echoes 
Ring far over land and sea— 

For (heflag that ne’er was conquered,, 

For the banner of the free ! 


Department of I ho Gnlf. 

New Orleans advices report the rebels pre¬ 
paring to attack our guuboals at Galveston with 
five light draft, heavily armed river steamers, their 
sides fortified with cotton bales. Another report 
says the rebel troops, who number 3.000 to 5,000. 
intend to come down under cover of the night, and 
hoard the gunboats. The Tebels are, quite lately, 
entering the city at night, and seize and press into 
service all they can find capable of bearing arms. 
Gen, Magruder has assumed command of the rebel 
troops. Our fleet was kept ready for instant action. 
A boat’s crew of the O wasco had been made pris¬ 
oners. 

Gen. Butler extended his confiscation order to all 
the State of Louisiana west of the Mississippi, 
except parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard and Pla- 
quemine. 

The Navy Department has received dispatches 
from Rear-Admiral Farragut, enclosing a report 
from Lieut. Commander McKean Buchanan, oi the 
Ik S. gunboat Calhoun, dated off Brashaw City, 
Nov. 2Slh, stating that an expedition started on the 
25th ult. up Bell river, and returned on the morning 
of the 29th, with a launch mounting a 12-ponnder 
Dahlgren howitzer, and two prisoners. The re¬ 
mainder of her crew escaped. She had on board 60 
tents and a few worthless shot guns. 

Commander Buchanan states that he learned the 
rebel steamer Victoria was set fire to and blown up, 
off Last, fslaud, about two weeks before the date of 
his report- It appears that she broke her piston 
rod, and sent a boat up for assistance, when hearing 
that our forces were in possession of the place, they 
went back and set, her on fire and deserted her. 
Commander Buchanan learned from a rebel officer 
who came up with a flag of truce, that her crew had 
arrived in Franklin, La., and that tho steamer was 
loaded with arms, ammunition, clothing, &a, 

Acting-Master Frederick Crocker, commanding 
C. S. steamer Kensington, in Pensacola Bay, re¬ 
ports to the Navy Department, under date of 25th 
of' November, that on the 12th ult, the British 
schooner Maria, from Balize, Honduras, and on the 
11th the rebel schooner Covuse, from Havana, were 
taken while attempting to run the blockade at 
Sabine Pass, and sent to Key West for adjudication. 

Commodore Caldwell, of the iron-clad gunboat 
Essex, reports to the Navy Department, off New 
Orleans, under date of Dec. 3d, that he seized, at 
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The Army in Virginia—Severe Fighting. 

Ox the Uth hi6t., between 4 and 5 o’clock. 
A.M., the pontoon train in charge of the 17th and 
50th New York Engineers, and under command of 
Gen. Woodbury, proceeded to ibe river bank, oppo¬ 
site Fredericksburg, where, with inlantry supports, 
an attempt was made to throw three bridges across 
the river—one at the point whore the railroad bridge 
formerly crossed, and two more opposite the city, 
but nearer Falmouth. A dull haze so obscured the 
movement that for a time it was not observed by the 
rebel pickets. The pontoniers had succeeded in par¬ 
tially constructing tho bridges, when the rebels 
suddenly opened a very brisk and deadly lire of 
musketry from along the banks ot the river and the 
windows of the houses, compelling a cessation of 
the work. Some of our men were shot midway in 
the stream, and falling overboard from the boats, 
floated down the river. Returning to the cover of 
the surrounding hills, the men were again formed, 
and about six o’clock the attempt to bridge the river 
was again renewed ; but the rebels had now been 
thoroughly aroused to a sense of what was going 
forward, and with re-enforcements of sharpshooters 
manned the opposite hanks and shores. Nothing 
daunted by the hot fire which they poured in at the 
re-appearance of our troops, the pontoniers went 
gallantly to work, but in vain. A storm of bullets 
enveloped them. The airwas alive with the leaden 
messengers of death. The planks and boats were 
riddled by every volley. Once more they were 
compelled to withdraw, and they fell buck to the 
cover of the ridge of hills running parallel with 
the river. 

As it was evident that tho rebels were determined 
to use the houses of the city for a defence, contrary 
to an implied agreement in the correspondence 
which recently passed by flag of truce, orders were, 
given to our artillerymen to open lire upon the city. 
Accordingly. Benjamin’s, Edward's, .Muhlenberg’s 
and other batteries of the ninth corps, together with 
the batteries of the corps to the right and left of the 
city, commenced an almost simultaneous bombard¬ 
ment. The fog was so dense that it was impossible 
to see but a short distance beyond the edge of tho 
river. The houses, however, in which the rebel 
sharpshooters had ensconced themselves were 
plainly visible, and to them the fire was for a time 
particularly directed. The effect was their partial 
demolition In a short time. After tho first tire they 
became untenable by the rebel riflemen, who re¬ 
treated to the rear of the town, where they took 
shelter behind the as yet unharmed buildings. By 
seven o'clock the bombardment had become general, 
and from that time until one o’clock the roar of ar¬ 
tillery was incessant, while the shot and shell fell 
thick and fast into the doomed city. From the vi¬ 
cinity of the 1 .acey House, a brick building over¬ 
looking the centre of the city, the batteries of the 
9th corps raked the streets with shell, iscbrapnel 
and grape. Though the fog still continued to ob¬ 
scure in a manner the results of these discharges, 
yet the walls could be heard crumbling, and the 
timbers cracking. 

About 10 o’clock the engineers were formed for a 
third attempt to construct the bridge. Tho 8th 
Connecticut, regiment, under the command of Major 


■mu nuniiiecB, h is b;uu, nearly two thousand men. 

— Two members hare been fleeted to the Federal Congress 
from Louisiana—in tlie First and Second Districts. 

— A contract for 3,000 horses for the Government was made 
last week at Indianapolis, at an aTrrge price of $90. 

— General Churchill, of the United Slates Army, late In¬ 
spector General, died at Washington Monday week. 

— The Mrrerd (Cal.) Banner Office is adorned wilh a sweet 
potato which measures 2 feet and S inches in length. 

— Cotton is arriving at Cairo from Memphis so fast that 
speculators have been glad lo reniire'at reduced figures. 

— Late advices from Mexico represent the position of the 
French at Vera Cruz and Orizaba as being very critical. 

— The price of (lax seed has advanced from SI 35 to $2.75 
per bushel—tlie highest rate ever realized in this country. 

— Vermont has just sold $10,000 of her 6 per cent. State 
bonds at private sale in Boston, for 10 per cent, premium. 

— A famine is at present desolating Finland. Out of a pop¬ 
ulation of two millions, nearly half a million arc starving. 

— The counties of Warrick, Spencer and Dubois, Tnd , have 
produced a tobacco crop the present year valued at $600,000. 

— The Japanese Government announces its intention to 
buy and fit out vessels for the exteusion of native commerce. 

— The young Mortara, who has made such a noise in tlie 
world, is, according to aecounts from Rome, quite Christian¬ 
ized. 

— An old lady named Davis, died in Jefferson county, N.- 
Y , November 28th. at the remarkable age of one hundred and 
fifteen. 

— It is stated that the citizenship of colored persons is about 
to be re asserted in a decision by the United States Attorney 
General. 

— John S. Rarey, the horse tamer, has been sent to the 
Army of the Potomac to Inquire into the sanitary condition of 
its horses. 

— At least six hundred car loads of lire hogs are now at 
Buffalo and Suspension Bridge, waiting for a movement 
eastward. 

— Prussia is in a ferment. The Volk-Zeitung of Berlin 
says (hat quarrels for political motives are becoming frequent 
in that city. 

— Government officers have seized four hundred bales of 
cotton, valued at upwards of one hundred thousand dollars, 
at St. Louis. 

— Tho steamer Lady Jackson arrived at Cincinnati on 
Tuesday week from Memphis with 221 bales of cotton and 366 
bales of rags. 

— The colored people are to celebrate New Year's day more 
than usual, on account of the anticipated taking effect of the 
emancipation act. 

— The Grand Jury of Westchester County have indicted 
the late County Treasurer, Henry Wlllets, for the alleged de¬ 
falcation of $128,000. 

— The Springfield (Mass.) Republican records the death in 
that city on Monday week of Rev. Samuel Osgood, 1). I)., aged 
78 years and 10 months. 

— The number of vessels seized by the blockading rquad- 
ron is 543. Their value, with their cargoes, is estimated at 
forty millions of dollars. 

— Mrs. Secretary Smith is endeavoring to raise money 
enough to give a good Christmas dinner to the sick and wound¬ 
ed soldiers in Washington. 

— Seventeen suits lmve been commenced at Norfolk, Va., 
ugainst the Wise family, for the recovery of debts varying in 
amounts from $250 to $1,000. 

— There is fueh a glut of silver coin in Canada that the 
Banks will uol receive it except at 2@3 per cent, discount. It 
is not a legal tender beyond $10. 

— Miss Olive Fuller, of Marston'* Mills, Mass., wiio had at¬ 
tained tho great age of one hundred and three years and seven 
months, died on Thursday week 

— Nikels are coined at the Philadelphia mint at the rate of 
$2,500 a day. Nevertheless they are so scarce eight per cent, 
premium is often paid for them. 

— About the 8th of January the Treasury Department will 
tisue $200 000 daily in postugo currency, and more than that 
sum in one and two dollar notes. 

— Senator Wilson is about to introduce a bill into the Sen¬ 
ate, to aid Missouri to abolish Slavery. The bill will offer 
$10,000,000 as a first installment. 

— The hook publishers in New York are to make an agree¬ 
ment not to puldisb any books for six months, or until there 
is a reduction in the cost of paper. 

— The English people anticipate evil to their Queen because 
for the first time in her royal life she failed to keep her ap¬ 
pointment to prorogue Paillament. 

— The overland emigration to California has been immenso 
this year; 25,000 travelers, with 6,000 wagons, have passed into 
the Bolden State by the Laramie route, 

— The business of counterfeiting rebel State Treasury notes, 
lately detected at Richmond, was traced to some negroes who 
were engaged to sweep tlie treasury department. 

— The government of Guadaloupe has contracted with the 
Transatlantic Company for the convey ance o: coolies to the 
number of two thousand to three thousand yearly. 

— The Bed River Nor’wester of Oct, 9, states that gold has 
been found on the banks of the Saskatchewan, near Fort Ed¬ 
monton, in quantities to pay each rocker $5 per day. 

— A writer iu the Edinburg Review estimates the property 
of Great Britain and Irelaud in 1858 at twenty-nine thousand 
millions of dollars, which is about $1,000 to each inhabitant. 


Movements at tho West. 

Kentucky.— On the 11th inst., Gen. Boyle, in 
Louisville, ordered the Provost Marshal to empty 
the negro jails or pens of runaway contrabands, 
and has placed the negroes at work around the 
military prison, and will also employ them in other 
ways. 

Tennessee.— Reports from below say that Gen. 
Bragg has gone to the Mississippi, and that General 
Joe. Johnson is commander of the army of East 
Tennessee. Small pox is raging at Chattanooga, 
East Tennessee bas rebelled to avoid the conscrip¬ 
tion, and large numbers are near Charlotte. 

Col. Stanley Mathews, commanding a brigade in 
Vancouver's division, bad a short, fight on the 9th 
inst., five miles north of Lavergne, while foraging, 
lie commanded the List Ohio and 36th Indiana 
regiments and the 21st Kentucky infantry, with one 
gun of Swallow's Indiana battery, escorting fifty for¬ 
age wagons. Ten men and a sergeant of the 21st 
Ky. Avere left for guard at Dobbyn's Ferry, and the 
wagons were tilled, when Wheeler's rebel cavalry 
brigade, the 12th Tenn. infantry and a full battery, 
attacked in the rear. The 51st Ohio and the 35th 
Indiana were taken back by Mathews at double 
quick, and in thirty minutes the enemy were re¬ 
pulsed, The wagons were returned rapidly to 
camp, escorted by the. 51st Ohio, the 8th Ky. fortn- 
Half an hour later the enemy 


Ward, was lying at this time near the river, in sup¬ 
port of one of our batteries. After the previous 
ineffectual attempts on the part of the engineers to 
cross, a party of 80 men from the regiment, under 
Capt, Marsh, volunteered to assist in this new 
endeavor to finish laying the bridge; and once 
more the column, with this re-enforcement, started 
down the river. Under the direction of Col. Wood¬ 
bury, they seized the planks and carried out some 
dozen to the end of the string of boats, placed a 
part of them, and were then compelled to retire 
under a very galling lire from the rebel sharp¬ 
shooters, who were ensconced securely in rifle pi is 
below the range of the artillery, and within fifteen 
or twenty feet of the river's edge. The movement 
having been thus interrupted, the whole party vvere 
ordered back to their original position. At 11 
o’clock it was discovered that one of the houses was 
on fire. The flames, Avhich began in the westerly 
part of the city, soon spread, and Fredericksburg 
was enveloped in fire and smoke. An enfilading 
fire had been opened upon the rebel rifle pits from 
our batteries up the river, and was successful in 
driving the rebels from the vicinity of the railroad 
depot. The engineers then constructed the bridges 
without interruption. In this work they were 
earnestly and gallantly supported by :he 89th New 
York, Col. Fairchild, and at 11 o’clock P. M. the 
bulk of our forces had crossed and were in posses¬ 
sion of Fredericksburg. 

The rebels being driven from the city, fell back 
to their line of intrenchments. Here they remained, 
with but slight skirmishing between the contending 
armies, until Saturday morning, the 13th. when the 
fog disappeared early, affording an unobstructed 
view of our own and 'he rebel posilions. It being 
evident that the first ridge ot hills in the rear of the 
city, on Avhich the enemy had guns posted behind 
works Avhich could not he carried except by the 
charge of the infantry, Gen, Sumner assigned that 
duty to Gen, French's division, supported by How¬ 
ard's. They advanced to their work at 10 minutes 
before 12 : at a brisk run. The enemy's gnng opened 
upon them a very rapid fire. When within musket 
range, at the base of the ridge, our troops were met 
by a terrible tire from the rebel infantry, who were 
posted behind a stone-wall and some houses on the 
right of the line. This checked the advance of our 
men, and they fell back to a small ravine, but not 
out.of musket range. At this time another body of 


Tbe report from 
Franklin’s Grand Division places his loss in the 
battle of Saturday at 5,932. 


Department of the South. 

The IT. S. steamer Rienville arrived in New 
York on the 15th inst., from North Carolina. We 
gather tbe following items from the mass of intelli¬ 
gence received: 

The free labor movement, Avhicb has been exten¬ 
sively and quietly organized in Eastern North 
Carolina, is understood to be preparatory to ibe 
re-organization of the government on a loyal basis, 
so that North Carolina may accept the President's 
policy of compensated emancipation. 

The rebels in the vicinity of Hilton Head have 
erected powerful batteries on James and Sullivan 
Islands, and along the coast as far as Bull’s Bay. 

Beauregard is entrenching at Charleston with 
40,090 men under him. 

Great dissatisfaction exists in the interior of 
North Carolina, and an impression prevails there 
that a signal victory under Burnside will be Al¬ 
lowed by an immediate and entire abandonment of 
the Border States—including North Caroiiua and 
Tennessee. 

The Raleigh Progress of the 20th ult. has tbe 
following complaint, over the rebel losses in recent 
battles:—It says that the total loss amounts to 
75,000 men. It says that the people of Charleston 
have pulled up lead pipe and contributed 50 000 lbs. 
to the rebel government, who will issue receipts for 
lead pipe and other fixtures, and binds itselt to 
replace them at the end of the Avar. 

Letters from North Carolina give the following: 

We have just finished up an expedition to Hyde 
county, under command of' Major Garrard, of the 
3d N. Y. cavalry. All tho bridges in the country 
are so thoroughly destroyed that it, is more than 
probable that they will not be re-built during the 
Avar. 

Capt. James, of the 3d N. Y. cavalry, with a 
mounted force under his command, lately captured, 
in the neighborhood of Plymouth, 250 horses and 
mules, and took as prisoners ten conscripts and 
twenty-five obnoxious politicians, besides seven 
prisoners of war. 

We landed at Deetsville two days ago, made a 
march of over 100 miles to different parts of the 


ing I he real' gn ai d 
attacked us again in our rear, and alter sharp light¬ 
ing were repulsed, and the brigade returned to 
camp without losing a wagon. 

A special trom Nashville on the 12th inst., says: 
Brigadier-General 1). S. Stanley returned this even¬ 
ing fmm a dashing enterprise into Dixie. He left 
our front yesterday by the Franklin Pike, with a 
strong force of cavalry, and disturbed the enemy 
early in the day, fighting a large cavalry force and 
drove them across roads. After he had bivouacked, 
he intended lo surprise Franklin, but during the 
night he was discovered, and finding a surprise im¬ 
practicable, he made a dash at franklin this morn¬ 
ing, and was strongly resisted by the enemy, shoot¬ 
ing from the houses. Major-General Wyneoop, 
commanding the 7th Pennsylvania cavalry, charged 
brilliantly through the town and drove the rebels 
clean out. After destroying the flour mills and 
other property useful to the rebel army, the expe¬ 
dition, satisfied with the reconnoissance, returned, 
losing only 1 man,— 5 rebels and 1 Lieutenant 
killed, 10 wounded and 12 were taken prisoners,and 
a large drove of secesh horses were captured. It 
was discovered that no lurge force was as far west aw 
Franklin. There Is a large force of rebels.near 
Nolansville, and another near Murfreesboro, and 
another near Stewart’s Creek. 

On the 7th inst,, the 39th brigade, Colonel A. B- 
Moore, commanding, disgracefully surrendered to 
au inferior force of the rebels at Hartsville. This 
brigade has been until lately under the command of 
Col. Joseph R, Scott of the 19th Illinois, and con¬ 
sisted of the following force, all of which has been 
captured:—104th Illinois infantry, Col. A. B. Moore; 
106th Ohio infantry. Col. Tafel; 108th Ohio infantry, 
Capt. Plepho, commanding; 2d Indiana cavalry, 1 
battalion, Maj. Ilill; 11th Kentucky cavalry, 1 com¬ 
pany, Capt Slater; 5th battery Michigan artillery, 
2 guns. The Ohio regiments were nothing more 


A special Oxford (Mils.) dispatch 
of the 7th, says Colonel Dickey’s cavalry bad a two 
hours’ engagement with the rebels near Coffeeville 
on Friday night The rebels, it is said, had 5 000 
infantry, cavalry and artillery. Federal loss nine 
killed, fifty wounded, aud sixty missing. Rebel 
loss three hnmlred killed and wounded. 

The Oxford (Miss.) News of Thursday week states 
that tbe rear guard of the rebels, under command of 
Gen. Jackson, had a skirmish on that morning with 
the Federal advance force near the toAvn. The 
main body of the rebel army, 40,000 strong, passed 
through Oxford 12 hours before. The number of 
rebel Bick and wounded is said to be very large. 















BUFFALO, Dec. 15.— Flour—T he market is a fihadc easier, 
with only a moderate business doing. The sales for the week 
hare been chiefly in small lot- for heme consumption. Quoted 
at$5,S-*,. .$ 0,10 o $6,fit-,, $6,7r(jii6,i>‘i foe spring extras, >6,25 
$6,87, $6. vi, fd,7'i -/,ii • fm |!io van iu of while « heat double ex 
traa* closing dull arm tutu-rive 

Hi's ki.oi it- In moderate demAnd and steady at $6fii'S,25for 
choice We-miTi 

(tuai> V|je wheat market firm lint quiet, with only mode- 
rate huaine** doing; on ••ted at !Mo@$l for .No. 2 ('himu-o n o Ine; 
Sl.i>-.ii-i.iil fur so. 2 Mi watiKco club; M,U«T,l« fur No 1 Mi! 
wHttkceilub, rl.lan ii. 2 ii fir red winter Ohio, Indiana and Mich¬ 
igan; 41.-4 01 while Indians* subject to w, ter rtor.in', 
i.wi rnv the intif e ol white Michigan and Osnnde: and mrverv 
choice iu ’ arced l»t» $l.4d—cirt-mg quiet ami ioaoti'e. Com — 
I'liere bun lu-en ;* flir ilcmaud during t ie vv.-elt, parliv "I'Hi'twi- 
tire. bulehicHy for feeding and dfatilliuc, pri es b-hdimr n . 
ward; stiles ramrod from (2 ■ N'le. on Mouniiv week to r.i ..Vat 
the close; stork tint larce am) distillers have on v sn'.al, stork 
on hand. Oats Tho have been no Iran-actiomi reported dn- 
nng Ihe week. The lust, sales made were ni fife. HVe T ■■ 
market Ann and in fur supply: *ale« atftva4>‘jc Barley—The 
niarket firm but ,|iiitt. sales fir Small lots at #1.»> for Canada 
. ... 

«1 4 h Ster “ 8r0 and choice Canada is held at 

8 c nos—There has been an ire pro red demand dnri tie the week, 

with sales of upwards of 1091 bush at $1,7.3 tor Canadian .. 

thy; S2.25 for tywconatn and Illinois Timothy; iajAP ;si tor 
Belgium tiniothr. filcvrr linn and tending- upward supple 
tnjli r, quoted at tS.Hkad,(5 Flaxseed in fair demand, with inti- 
tied supply , quoted .,t 

. It ah —The mat ket quiet ami inactive; no sales reported du- 
nnf the week, quoted at 75 ; .7,-c for (Sir to choice Canadian 

Bta\s- Quiet, but firm at Tor fair to choice. 

Pro yt.moss—The market, firm, and 500 higher fir mess porlt 
quoted at $13,0(1 ZD; ruesa pork. Hams, green 6c; smoked 9c 
Shoulders, green. + 0 ; nuuked 4'|c hard firm at. do. Mess beef 
99 sil lj deniand limited, stock very light. White fish ami Trout 
in half bands ail.ijp a 1,2$. Urease 7l,r. Smoked heel'ShuuSie. 

Crkkhn—-T here hove been free deliveries made during the 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 12 —The receipts of bogs during the 
week ending to-dav nere large, reaching 74,24.$ lrniul, and swell¬ 
ing the total thus far this season to 304 915. This is the largest 
nun. ■*)- received lo tills date in any previous season The 
weather baa been cold end frosty, and as favorable for pork 
p.-i'-kti" as could have b.-eu de.-ini,!. While the receipts of hors 
liatsM een hirga. the demiin' has been fully equal to all olTrr- 
tng. and prices have ernlu ally improved. The mink,*! ie duv 
m-, be, ti., met, the range being «i,3f<a'4 (SR lor fa*. .•.vcrn.dmr 
l,i) to vnj Tttrt. bairn bn,-, were scarce end brought$4,511,’ 1 65 
i p to Iasi evening tbe huge number or.TiH.qp. hogs have been 
l'ji , < ’.d ln this ei'v since the conimeucoment of >h., season, 
sijput P U,' S since, a rains! 152.686 head to Iho same date 


/HARRIAGE HORSRg WANTED 1-Dapple gray, 

V 2 brag tails, heads well up; long range in action; weight, 
eieveu to twelve hundred; age. seven to eight years, 16 ban da 
1 sVny person having a sound pair vi horses tor sale an- 
HN Vv rui K description will pU>AGft 

m u _ UE<>. A. PRINCE, RiUValo, K. Y. 

•’ 1 T i, I iT-*i N'. b.', and flt Exchange St,, flocheg- 

iVtiee’tb-i-™!'!’ *f, Tin lJ£"W!' dfMt Steel-Iron 

in?“"I 1 l ®£ tl1 , ‘ and Wood Cook Stores, Par- 
ttPtJr Wood or Goal. Hole agent for Hie Arbiter (las 
i'ArlorStovc '‘ 0Vt '’ anJ Ul ° rulebrated Stanley Oils Burner 

For particulara, see a-lvertlfement. iu Rokai,. Nev. 15th. 


B ARTON &. lin I, r, UN Elt was awarded the First 
Prjnmurriy at the State Knir, on Corn stall.-, liny, and 
Straw Cuttor*, (ind Chopping Axis,. First prrmimm on Car- 
pouter !>!«,■ Tools 

'i^LV’2'?/, i!E \'// fcV/T.V TOOLS, ACHWULTITHAL 1M- 

.• AA.If/i A 1 .S, and UAHDWAJtL .. illy at the Old Stand, 

first building west nt Main St. Bridge. Rochester. N. Y. All 
articltiHoi uur tnanuOjcUir»t wan’antcul. 66 M 8 t 

r A. M K » TKKKY At C O, 

Pe.At.tR 8 lit 

STOVES, FTTEHJAUES, COAL GEATES, 

Silver Plated Ware, Pocket and Table Cutlery *nd Honae Fnr- 
niahing Hardware of every description. 

AJ .HO, 

Maouracturera of KEl>’/,l R'S WATER Fff.TFRH Refrigerators, 
and Thermotneters, and dealer tn Tin. Copper, Zinc, Sheet Iron, 
&e., Ac.. Rtt A fll State Street. Roe.lmil.er, N V. 


r3/“0cu Extra pRKMiirus.—It. is not too late to enter the 
arena of competition lor nor Extra Premiums (ace list in last 
RCKAI..) as but comparatively few, (not fifty,) of the two 
hundred and fifty offered have been secured up to this date— 
Dee. 16. Now's the Time to secure the Extras, and make a good 
start on the other Premiums! 

Anorr opr Cut it P.ati-s — Itri' flv -—Two or t hree persons 
have written ns, objecting to our tncrease of club rates, and 
others offating us *>l 25 per copy for 20 to 50 copieB. To such 
and all similar objections and proposals, we have only to say 
toe are now losing mon-\i on everp eopv furnished at said rate, 
(and we are supplying between ifi.000 and 30,000 copies at the 
losing price;) lienee have no desire to make further investments 
of that, character. If we can supply the Rural to clubs at $1.50 
per copy, without losing money, we shall be agreeably disap- 
poiated It is useless to write us about lower rates—a waste of 
time and stationery. Better send ua $3 per copy for next year 
to aid us in making up losses on papers furuishad. 

Bhwirr o? Prrtxnpkd AfiKXTe!—We hare often cautioned 
the public against pretended traveling agents for the Ritual, as 
wo employ none, yet frequently hear of people being swindled 
by those claiming to act for us. A letter received to-day (Dec. 
18,1 from a local agent in Washtenaw Co., Mich., says that a 
young scamp has for some time been eanvasxing in that county, 
pledging himself t.o send the Rfkal and pay postage for 81 a 
year, thaugJi he is now charging $1251 Our friend adds—"Many 
of my club have been taken in by him, and yet, like tho pirate 
Alabama, he is at large, 1 am told that he has already col¬ 
lected some two or three hundred dollars." We can't believe 
that the people of Washtenaw are quite so gullible as that; if 
bo, they need the RriiAt,. Of course this expose is almost use¬ 
less as only non-subscribers are the victims of the swindle—yet 
we repeat that any traveler profeasing to hold a certificate o 
agency for the Rural is an impostor. v 

tar ASsooiATBD Effort loads to success in canvassing for 
periodicals, as well as in other enterprises. F or instance, if you 
are forming (or wish to form) a club for the Rr R A I. Nbw- 
Yorkkr, and cannot fill it up in your own neighborhood, get 
some person or persona a few miles distant to join with or assist 
you — adding their names to those you may procure, aud send¬ 
ing all together. 

Arm e nit to Tttitxts.—Wo endeavor ti adhere strictly to sub¬ 
scription terms, and no person is authorised, to ofl’er the Rural at 
less than puhHshed rates. Agents and friends are at liberty to 
give away as many copies ol' the Rural as they arc disposed to 
pay foe nt club rate, but we do not wish the paper offered, in 
any case, below price. 

Chanor of AriPRRSS — Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address aa well as the nevi to secure compliance. 

If7~ No Traveling Agents are employed by us, as we wish 
to give tbe whole field to local and club agents. 


Q.BOCEEIES, PROVISIONS, REELS, FRUITS, Ac 
3VT- J. MONROE, 

WHOLHBALK AND RETAIL 

GROCER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

DO HultiaTo Street, l^oolaester, N. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover ami Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
ttreen and Dned Fruits, Ac Iir Pure Winee and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whisky, lor Medicinal purposes [640 


11 Co 'S N ,- Y ', on the M1 ' of December. 

uATTlk, E PATNB, second daughter of Skleota ii. and 
Alonzo L. Payne, ag-ed J3 3 'ear«i, 10 months. 


ftKnTRF.HjA 


^0 B UILDERS AND FARMERS. 
Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Roohestor Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company are 
now prepared to meet all demand* of either Kailders or Far¬ 
mers wanting Itrick or Tile. Pipe Tile of all sizes from two 
to mx inches, ami Horse Shoe from two to ten inches. The Tile 
manufactured by thin Company are longer than that made by 
other nianitfitclureru, being id inches in length, 1,000 pieces 
making 80 rods. They are alHO strong, hard burned am! every 
way ot ni! m 11 ty The following list of prices shows the 
low rates at which we Offer our Tile, ntid the facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap underdraining 

Per 1000 piectm. X’cr rod. 

* inch Pipe.$10.00 20c. 

8 “ “ 15.1)0 87hf 

* " “ 30.00 ,W 

5 “ 50.00 75 

8 •* Round Tile in two pieces. 80.00 $ 1.25 

2 " Horse Shoe Tile. 8.00 

* ** “ . 16.00 25 

10 •' in two pieces.100.00 1 75 

Persons wishing Tiles will find it to their interest to call at 
the office of thn Company, 22 Buffalo Street, Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere 
A large quantif y of Brick always on band. 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other information address 

W. OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 


A NNIJAIi M/IUK'TJIVO 
■ rA_ STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

At thn Capitol, Albany , Wednesday, Feb. 11, 1803. 

On Wietnesday Keening. lion. E Ookvrll, President and B 
P. Johnson. Secretary, will five an account or the Agriculture 
of (treat Britain and the tbiit.innit,- and also of the (treat Kr- 
hititionof the Industry of all .Xations in London, lie FlTCH 
will deliver a Lecture on (oseeh Injurious to the Farmer. 

The usual Muciinvs at the Agricultural Hall, on Thursday, 
and Thursday Evening. 

Proposals loc tin* next Annua l Fair of the Society, will be re 
ceived at the Secretary's office previous to the Annual Meeting. 

Dec., 1362. |675-ltJ B. P. JOHNSON, Seo’y 


JJNM^JCI^SOLL’S IMPROVED 
IIORSE AND HAND POWER 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 

These machines have been th8trd in mi most thorough 
MAJ txitR, throughout this and foreign countries, to the number 
of over 1,200- 

Tbe Ho a ;-nc Powtjr is worked by either whkel or capstan, 
and in several Important points posaoMses unequalled merit. 

Wo invite all those wanting such machines to write for our 
Catalogue, containing full information, with CUTS, priuhs, Ac., 
or call and examine personally. A il orders promptly attended 
to by addressing IN02ERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, 

664-6toaml Oroen Poiot, King's Co., I,. J. 


....$45,00(3)60,00 
.... 40,00(n.'45,00 
.... 30.000x35,(X) 
... 25.15X3)28,00 

,§l ib K^vti^ 

. *M@6H 

. Vityx 

. 4 (£i.Uo 


H'ZWZty) JlCTo/Iiu. 

- Edition/ 

i/ ir.oo / 
‘•LLlTrs.rnD.yr -- 




And greatly, constantly, and permanently useful. Unusually 
tull and satisfactory in Mil wary Illustrations aud Definitions. 
ViT- Sold by alt Booksellers. 675-2t 


A Hunting Excursion. —For the information of his many 
friends among Rural Agents, we may be permitted to state 
that, the chief clerk in our mailing department—Lieut. J 
E.cirqiiN—whose health had been much impaired for several 
months, recently spent some two weeks Lu Spencer, Medina 
Co., Ohio, and returns vastly invigorated physically, if not 
mentally and morally. The treatment to which ho was sub¬ 
jected. appears to have been very beneficial. Ho tells of 
shooting ninety-seven squirrels and Olio wild turkey, and trap¬ 
ping forty quails, as part of the trophies secured—but wo sus¬ 
pect be devoted more time in quest of tkrr-er game, for a sup¬ 
posed a flcetion of the heart Is apparently entirely relieved I 
Be that as it may, he is now at bis desk and evidently aide to 
attend to calls, personal or by letter, of all Captainsof “Com¬ 
panies ” in the Rural Brigade for 1803. 
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FRUITS- ZWol TABLES 


Jtlcxrkets, Commerce, fee 


Kuml New-Yorker Olfloe, ) 

Rochester. December Kith, 1862. { 

Flour and Grain arc unchanged in rates, and business is 
pretty much confined to tbe supply ol the home demand. 

Pore lias advanced $1,00 per barrel. Laid dull and drooping 
in price. 

Drhsskd Hogs have fallen off a little, the weather being un¬ 
favorable for shipping. 

Dried Fruit fa still moving upward. 

Hochealor Wholenuie Prices, 

Flour and Uruln. KggS, dozen. 19@20c 

Fiour, winter wheat,!" no yi7.60 Honey, box. l 2 Coii lo 

Flour, spring do, 5.76 0.25 Gaud fen. box. 13(qil$J£e 

Flour, buckwheat... 20 icaim) Canales, extra_ 'fauUc 

Meal, Indian. l.JAud.LS Fruit ami Roots. 

Wheat. Genesee .... 1.15.^1,30 Apples, bushel.... 25@80o 

IT C;lu '* tla '- mjfi v 5 Do. dried lb... 4<n5e 

Sj*“* . f 1 naches, ao . ly,ojl 2 o 

t,.i.o r,i w .......... cherries, do. i 2 .*J 5 c 

Ky©| W) ttfi W buih.. IMfflviCi Pllima In .ins* 

oifa. by weight. m**. p&s.. d0 .;::;: jgS 

p.nckwhu.it.. 60@53C. ! S| an »hter , ' 

p-oans.-mtatioo chif . ;:;:;:;;; 6 ® 

Meal**- Hheep Pelts. $1 25,0 2 50 

Port, vr. •.«.$12.00(3112.50 Lamb Pelts. 25c ;'*0 

Pork, clear.13.04XaJI3.£ej tSccls. 

Dressed hogs, cwt. 4..5iKu) 6l)0 Clover, medium, $ 4 . 25 ( 314.60 

Beef, cwt. 4.00hri 6,(X) Do. largo. ti,Off ,{«,26 

Spring lambs, each .nx<0 2 00 Timothy. 2.0uw)2.25 

Mutton, carcass... 3>i;,05u Hontlrlea, 

Hams, smoked.... 8a.!ic. Wood, haul.f,i.i.XKs) 6.00 

Shouldersfsauic. wood, soil. :i,iXx.n 3 5 U 

(.'•kickeuH. 8(iii9c, Coal, Scranton ... 67.V(U7.25 

Turkeys. 9rtd0c. Coal. Pi I tH ton. i;,7.Vii7 2S 
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Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 

1 , 200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40 , 80 ,120,160 Acres and up 
wards, in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying along tho whole lino of their Railroad, 700 MILES 
IN LENGTH, upon themost Favorable Terms for enabling Farmers, Manufac¬ 
turers, Mechanics and Workingmen to make for themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies a competency, and a HOME they can call THEIR OWN, as will 
appear from the following statements: 


ILLINOIS. 

is about equal in t-xkent to England, vrith a popu 
lation of 1,722,6150, and a soil capable ®f supporting 20, 
mio.ooo. No t;ate in the Valley or tho Mississippi offets 
so great an inducement to tho settlor ns tho Main of 111- 
Inofa. i’hero is no part of tho world whore all the condi¬ 
tions of cltmnto arid soil so admirably couibiuo lo pro¬ 
duce thofio two great staples, Corn and Wheat. 

CLIMATE. 

.NowIpm'O can tho industrious farmer sccuro such im- 
mediuto results from Ufa labor as on Uicsa deep, rich,' 
loamy soils, cultivated with so ranch ease. Tho climnto 
from the extrema southern part of the .State to tho Torro 
Haute, Alton and St. T,ouis Railroad, a distaimu of near¬ 
ly 200 miles, fa well adapted to Winter. 

WHEAT, COEN, COTTON, TOBACCO. 

Peaches, I'cars, Tomatoes, and every variety of fruit 
anil vegetables is grown in great abundance, from 
which Gliicngo and other Northern markets are fur- 
nishad from four to six weeks earlier than their Immo- 
dunn vfani'ty. Between the Terre Haute, Alton and St. 
I-ouis Hallway and thn Kankakee amt Illinois Kivcrs, 
(a iiistanou of 115 miles on tlio Drauch, and 138 miles 
on the Main Trunk,) lies tho groat Corn and Stock rais¬ 
ing portion of the State. 

THE ORDINARY YIELD 

of Com is from 50 to 80 bushels per acre. Cattle, 
Horses, Mules, Shwp and Hogs ur*> raised hero at a 
small cost, ami yield largo profits. It is believed that 
no section of country presents greater iwiuoeraenls for 
Dairy Farming.than the Prairies of Illinois, a blanch of 
f irming io which but little attention has boon paid, and 
which must yield sure profitable results, Between 
in* Kankakee aud Illinois Rivets, ami Chicago amt 
liuolcilh, (a distance of 56 nulcH on the Branch and 147 
miles by Ute Maiu Trunk,) Timothy Hay, Spring Wheat, 
Corn, 

OATS, BARLEY, RYE, BUCKWHEAT, 

And vegetables suited in the climate, are produced in great 
abundance. The northern portion <>J Illinois is ubuut the 1 
climate of Fensylvaniu , while the, southern part, has the 
climate of Kentucky and Virginia, giving a variety of 
temperature, in the. State, suited to almost entry product if 
the United Stales. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Tim Agricultural products or Illinois arc greater than 
those of any other State. Tim W lie it crop ol' 1861 Was 
estimated at 85,000,000 bnaliols, while tlm Corn crop 
yields hot less than 140,000,01)0 bushels besides the 
crop of Oats, Barley, Ryo, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, Peas, Clo¬ 
ver, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, Sorgheira, Graces, 
Peaoliee, Apples, Ar,, which go to swell the vast aggre¬ 
gate of production In tills fertile region. Over Four 
Million tons of produce were sect out the State of Illinois 
during thu past year. 

STOCK RAISING. 

In Central and Southern Illinois uncommon advan¬ 
tages are presented for the extension of Stock raising. 
All kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, riheep, Hogs, to:., of 
the best breeds, yield handsome profits ; largo fortunes 
have already been made, and tliu field is Open fur others 


to etuer with the fairest prospects of like results. Daiht 
Faiuiing also prcsunlR it.-; imiucenionts to many. 

CULTIVATION OP COTTON. 

The experiments in Cutie/n culture arc. of very great 
promise.. Commencing in latitude 3d deg. 30 min. (see 
Mixthum on the Branch, end Assumption on lie Vain 
Line ), the Company owns tlosgsands of acres vrll adapted 
lof.hr. perfection of this fibre. A settler having a, family 
of young children. ran turn their youthful labor to a most 
profitable account iu thegrowth and pcrjcction <f this plant. 

MINING AND MANUFACTURES. ’* 

The great resources of the State, iu Coal, Iron. Load, 
7,Inc, Pottor’S Clay, Limestone, Sandstone, kr.., .Vo., are 
almost untouched ; they awn.lt. tho arrival of enterpris¬ 
ing and energetic men accustomed to convert them into 
gold. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Railroads intersect the whole State $H7i ,000,000 lias 
been invested iu completing the great net-work that 
links every part of the Statu into immediate connection 
with the surrounding States and tho direettfit thorough¬ 
fares of commerce. 

THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 

Traverses tho whole length of tho State, from the banks 
of tha Mississippi and Ijiko Michigan to the Ohio.— 
As its name imports, tho Railroad runs through the cen¬ 
tra of tho Plate, and on either side of tho road along Its 
w'nofa length lio the lands offered for sale. 

TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 

From tho unprecedented advantages this Company 
offers, it is not surprising that it should have already 
disposed 1,300,000 acres of land. It ie now selling at 
lira rata of 5,000 acres per week. The population along 
the Imohas trebled, ra tan years, and fa now 814,801.— 
The Company sell to actual cultivators, aud every con¬ 
tract contains an agreement lo cultivate. 

CITIES, TOWNS, MARKETS. DEPOTS, 

There are Ninety-eight Depots on thn Company’s Rail¬ 
way, giving about ouu every seven miles. Cities, Towns 
anil Vflliages are situated at convenient distances 
throughout iho wliulti route, where every desirable 
commodity ratty bo found as readily as in the oldest 
cities of the Union,and where buyers are to he met 
for all kinds of farm produce. 

EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working men wilt Cud tlu> free school 
system encouraged by the State, and endowed with a 
large revenue for tie- support of the schools, Children 
can llvo In sight of Iho school, the college, the church., 
and grow up with tie- prosperity ortho leading Statu 
in tho Groat Western Empire. 

No uuo who Ima visited this splendid region of coun¬ 
try can doubt that it equal-; the most t'avurtul descrip¬ 
tions that have ever been given of il ; but fat any care¬ 
ful observer visit it, and lie will inform .you that, the 
half has not been told of tin' advantages it. offers for im- 
medinto occupation and immediate returns, and it is be¬ 
lieved, that if these surpassing .advantages wore mudo 
known to tlm farmers, mechanics, innuul'aotiiror.s and 
working population of over-crowded Europe, they 
would promptly avail themselves of the knowledge. 


THE WOOL MA11KBT8. 


NEW VOUK, Dee. 1 


NEW VOIfK. Dee. 12.—Fleece and Pulled Domestic Wool is 
Util, and most of the arrivals are going into store, in anticipa- 

i'i°/w’ r- , beU ,T ' tll » of January. Small sales 

at ooffatSae. a lot.ol California sold at 47We. VVeaUOto- 

Saxony Kisses it Ib... 500562 

American full-blood Merino. .. 604.02 

American halt and throe-fourths Merino”””.'" ‘' 02(0 65 
American Native am] quarter Merino. ' 62 JtiS 

Ntr 1 pulled... 43 o '60 

California fine, unwashed. 3«3'45 

California common do. ojvSiwi 

Peruvian washed...’ 40f«’50 

Chilian Merino unwashed. "sgtauS 

Chilian Meliza unwashed. S 2 f«i 34 

Valparaiso unwashed. icv7ri« 

Lamb's polled. 

Mout-b American Merino unwashed.1. 28 . 0)30 

South American -Meettza unwashed. 2faa ; lt7 

South Amen can common washed. main) 

South American EntreRiosdo.!!””” 25(5)27 

Sout.li American unwashed. ' 17,530 

South American Cordova wawbud...87(5 40 

Cape Good Hope unwashed. .•vin sa 

East India washed ....I””!I”'36(345 

African unwashed. ” 26538 

African washed. 4 <y'„ 4 i; 

Mexican unwnshed.”.”!25(h)30 

Te XJLMOiliaUM) 

Smyrna unwashed. ”, 260733 

SiuyniA waalmd ..‘.'36(«)46 

Synan unwjiHhea.23 ai*26 

ItOs niN. Dec 12.—Market quiet the past week Tor domestic, 
au l the sales flisatso aud pulled wool do not exceed 76 con tha 
from dlXg 6)0 4,4 It,. Tho coarse grades are dull, hut all' fine wool 
is hold with considerable firmness. The transactions in foreign 
reimprise COO hales. Capo, Mediterranean, aud South Araerieifn 
at full prices, ' 

XftxonV and Mer,fine, ,.63®67 Tnxae. ivvsvvi 

Full blood.63 iiti5 Smyrna, washei””””'Stire 

y and >* blood..*...623167 Do unwashed.. l!F5 sv 

Coraroon, ....i'sy«>65 Syriau,. .ikSisa 

Bill led, ext ra.6S.a7ll Cane, .’” 30^88 


17® 19c. 
DVajlSo, 
8M@llo. 

K ,, R1 


9®1li^o. 1 


1‘hit add plug, Pa. 


ing upon tlm brand. Wheat—The market closes dull, with sales 
of N'o, 2 spring at 80G£80^e; No. 1 do. SOaOH'ac; .No. 2 red win¬ 
ter 97t'j OTfac, and83c rejected. Corn firm ami active ut8.6,, ;i.6,‘ a c 
for mixed, and 30k<c for rejected in store, live lirm at 5 tc for 
No. 1, in store. Barley dull; Bales at Stic for good; 78c for com¬ 
mon, arid $1,25 for choice. Oats 38>i®89®40.tjiC. White Beans 
$ 2 , 10 , very choke ITaxpoed $2,26 ;j;,3o per hubhel. Timothy 
seed firm; tales Sl,G5Jx.i,70. Potatoea, good to jituuo, 7(rii.S5c.— 
Eggs, limed, ]»<fcUo; fresh 1«®I7 c. Corn meal, line, $14i®15; 
coarse $12 •'13 per tan. Dressed Hogs range at. f3,6ft« 3,00 per 
cwt,, dividing ou 2ml lbs. Cattle, acti ve demaud for good stock; 
sales at $i!po2,60 for fair; $2,C5,>( 3 for good; $3 j. 3,50 for extra ami 
prime. Live Hogs dull; too warm to cut; sales at *2,90,5,3,65 
cwt. tor good to choico. The receipts of hogs, live aud dressed 
at Chicago from Oct. 1st to Dec. 13th, in I860, were 120 167- in 
1861,231,304, in 1862,501.673. , C~ D. B 


v..:, iu, - -1-1- . mr extra a retie. V- 5 ,7.1, r 5 so 

forsuperhne Meetern; $6.20 r 6,50 for common to medium extra 
Mitsleni: $6,7iVcfl,80 for Shipping brands extra round hooped 
Ohio, and $ti,9iVo8.25 for trade hi anils do,-the niaritst clm-ing 
quiet Canadjan flour dull and heavy; sales at $0 20 us 4 i) for 
common, auu $6,50 u'.H,25 for good to choice extra Rye n l)nx 
contimu-s quiet and steady at $4,.'A • Vto for inferior to ohoice. 
Coro iubhI steady, with sales at $3,Jfte.'tfofor,Jersey $1 jo ii,r 
Mai sh’s eahoic, and $1.40 ■- 4.45 for Hrandvwino. ' 

Grain—W heat market dull and may be quoted about lc low¬ 
er, w ith only a very moderate buaiueM doing for export and 
home consumption. Sales Chicago spring at 1,81 1,2S; ihlwau- 
kee club at l.A>; amber Iowa at $l,S4ia.l,S5; winter red 

Western at $ 1 , 89 .,>0,43; amber Michigan at .M,4ri„1.46, winter red 
andiiiuhec.ptateat Sl.liyiCuil 47‘i. and white Michigan at <t| 53 
G' Lot- Rjd quiet, Srtlu* at 530;,95c fur State, and 05c for West¬ 
ern. Burley i n Ies steady a 11 d linn; sales common at j>l,4o |i,r 
Eastern ami1 $1,45 tor State Bttrlur malt wiOmut, ohango aod 
normnul at $l,,.u 1 eas continue quiet- and uomitin) at Sluo 

Coin without change, with a very iigUUnuioeshddng'- 

sales at7f. ',76',e. for shipping mixed Western; 71m 75c far East-’ 
etn, ' die (or dauiaged and heated Western; fide lor new white 

an h l fln , U ;-I'i'f"' 1)14 wlUu ' ? ou ’! 1 £ ‘ , u v Oats in f.ilr demand 
and firiii it tm i/JOo for common to prune Jersey, Canada, West- 

Cl’fJ flUU uxfttft 

Provision-. — pqrk fa easier, with agond demand- Bales were 

at $14 r i8f 4 ffvH.iJfi for jnytiii; for prirn^ mvsH J>J 2'0 

forthin mew; *14.00 for clear, aml8U/i2h,05111^Sr ffi Beef 
rules steady; sales at $s,ftlfa)7,OU for country prime, $s ihi5)|ii in 
for con nti-y merit; $12 g 13,75 for re-packed do; $13 50 j|4'25 
for extra m«. Prune mess beef quiet and prices nomi,utily 
unclmtiged. Beef hsms in moderate demand and prices t ufa 
steady, sales at $J2,So;, .vio tv,estate and Western. Cut meats 
mm h active, sals;, at ic lor hams, and 6c for new-city shoulders 
Bacoo sides m mure active demand, sales at 8c I'.reJty Cura her- 
laaO catzijidiHes, for lonj? c.)^s\r, aud 0o for bhdrt cloar — 
Dresxeri ijurot, with nt ImihI market with 

out decided chaiurc. tales at 9 .^a W S. «o lta prime Gutter 
aml'Xadv^ -^V^lSe 01110 ' U ’ n ' 22 ® a6c for 8ut «- Cheese firm 
@'8 8 76f^Tp|S-'i i I' ’ iU,a11 W ' ,eS 4t for Pots, and $8,75 

-■u'T'V;' later mftU advices the market fa quiet, but 

mull 1U '“ ttt *** — 

ver'^lra?wS«lTlh rm aU wileaof Clo- 

ALBANY, Dec. 15 —ElOUR AM) MtiAu —A dull market IV,r 
Flour, the domand being limited to the supplv of tlm local 
trade, at unchanged prices. Buckwheat Flour fa firmer and Is 
selling ,n the street at $2,76, aud Lorn store at 82,87 VQ lijo ji, 9 
Cm: ii Meal steady. 1 

arS* P^.T;'t t> Ji h 'il ,S iu Wheat or Corn. Rye iu tho street 
8oc. Batlev dull, aod the market fa heavy and drooping. We 
notice a safe of J.uoo bu. city made Malt at $1.68. Oats in activo 
request at hotter pneos; sales State, in car fats, at 6l(SiC2kc. but 
mostly at 62c. " * ' 

Fbru—S ales 3,000 bu. shorts at $1. 


PORK MARKETS. 

NKtv YORK, Dec. 11—The demand lias net been curtailed 
bv theenorinuiiB receipt*. Pack mi? a ,-e doiug a heavy business, 
and prices are hilly sustaiue.il Tim weather fadechfadJy favor! 
able lur hog operations. Qhetatiuo, Mfc.fDh rJ'cwt., live 
womht, for core-fed hogs, and $3,75® 4,50 for distillery bogs - 

The following are the quotations fur ihis week • Y K 

r , , . Liye Weight. Deadweight. 

Ftrfit quality corn-fed. large sfae,. . 4^015'gc 6 (d tp e 

Second quality, corn-fed. a v ? 7 

First quality, small sizes, fat and ^ ^ 0 

prime, tor market butchers.4 6«7r<56 e 

Large size, Mill-fed. fat.4*i.*4«*j 

Second quality, still-fed.3Jii®4 c 6‘TdAfac 

N, y. Tribune. 

A EUAN V. Dec i.y-Ditusaitr, HoGS-There (g no change to 
note in Dressed Hogs. Iho sales include 8 

60 head State pigs...... . cs >ai 

18 •• •• aver. 260 It's... , 7 « 

40 " •* choice heavy.. T , 

60 '* " aver. 270 lbs.' .V fi e 

36 “ “ aver. 316 lbs. kA 

307 “ State Hooks.. -V.p. t 

DKTHOIT, Dec. H.-Drksskp Hog 3 — The cold weather to¬ 
day induces a hotter dfapoaitiou to operate, both on the part of 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLDI 

We Defy All Competition! 

IT SAVES TIME, LABOR, CLOTHES AND MONEY. 
It tcill Wear for Yearn vnthwt llepair. 

A Child Wight Years old can Operate it. 

No Servant can Break il in Usinq. 

No Caution or Skill required in tis use. 

Il Saves its Cost in Clothing every Six Months! 
Every Wringer with Cog-Wheels is Warranted in 

EVERY J?ATi.'riOT7LiA.R,: 


PEICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT—ON LONG CREDIT 

SO Acres at $10,00 per acre, with interest at 6 per cent, j ^ at ^ u ^ 
auuually upon (he following terms: 

Cash Payment,___ 

Payment in one year,, 

“ “ two years 

“ “ three “ 


$24 00 
24 00 
24 00 
24 00 
118 00 
112 00 
100 00 
100 00 

LAND COMMISSIONER, 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cash Payment,. 

Payment in one year, 
“ “ two “ 

“ “ three “ 

“ “ four “ 

“ ,£ five “ 


CANVAMSERS WANTED. 

To.meu who have had experience as canvassers, or any wt 
would like to engage in tho sale of this truly valuable inve 
tion, liberal inducements will be offered and good territoi 
given them (they paying notbuug for the Patent Right) in wliic 
they BuaJI have the exclusive sale 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JDI.IOS IVES A CO., Ueneral Age ute, 

W5 P. O. Box 3110, Si5 Broadway, New York. 

Sold in. Rochester, by 

C. CARPENTER, 104 Buffalo Street 
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pVritten for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.) 

CHRISTMAS SONG. 

"\Vnvx winter rules over the land 
With stern and uopitjirg sway. 

And phantoms, on every hand. 

Of beauty make dreary array; 

Then come troops of angels to cheer, 
From the realms of the mystical past— 
Remembrances bright of tiie dear 
Old Home and it* Christmas repast. 

Then youth people I all the unknown 
And shadowy future with form* 

Of heavenly mould, aud the tone 
Of cherubim voices, the storms 
That wisdom had told us would rise, 
O’ersouuded in glorious peal: 

O, earth tin'll seemed nearer the skies 
At home with our holiday zeal. 

Those days are the embers that glow 
The brightest in memory'« urn, 

And seed we tins CtirUtnuw would sow 
To bloom to fond mem ries in turu. 
Then merrily sing we our song 
Of welcome unto the glad day 
That brings there fair visions along 
From Homo to drive sadness away. 

Avoca, N. Y., 1SG2. F 


wiih the Finn reauired, with which the secretary of nuosfor 1*61 ( service interrupted in 1861,) $9,^40,296- am f AM 41? f J fl 1] ft ft 

SxVSI”»r,l..«oa,»r g( »,l J b e , ^^^.$4567 462 7 ,;^™^^®, UnKIBCT Ol 


rpHLE INTDEFEISriDENrT, 


EDITED BY 


gt»d the artist to honor hitn wiih a visit. 


$11, 1 2.V ?M 13; revenues for 1 *02. 0.012 540 56; deficien- 


1 The next day Maria and Barberigo were married c>,$2 112,814 57; reduction of expenditures as com- 
in the church of San Stefano. The stranger wished pared with 1860. $3 740 4 ®<-eductionofexpendituree 
to eniov the commencement of their happiness, hy as compared With 1801, $24*1,804. There baa been a 


S2S1 the ceremony; and when Ihe boatman, great reduction of expenses while the income is i AM composed of 24 letters. 

. rcith oTHiitode be treed of him to tel! nearly equal to what it was before the disruption ot Mv 1( 10j 19> 8 10 , 6 W a* Rn eminent English mathematician 

he answeS that he was called Michael the Union. My 2 1,1M, 8 ,0 u, 24,12,20 was a distinguished Enghsh 


For Moore's Rural New-Yorker, 
BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

T am composed of 24 letters. 


AND 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

IS A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 

SI D A BEAL NEWSPAPER. 


IT AFFORDS ITS READERS: 


bis name, he answered mat ne was caucu 
Anoeno. 

Twenty years after this little adventure, Antonio 
Barberigo, by one of those enigmatical changes, the 


A LARGE AMERICAN DIAMOND. 


philanthropist.. 

My 3, 23. 4 11. 6 was the writer of Robinson Crusoe. 

My 4,16, 21. 8. 2. lit was a celebrated American engineer. 
My 5, 10, 17, 0 was ft distinguished American physician. 


key of which belongs to Providence alone, was The art of cutting and polishing diamonds (says My a, i$, 22 ,14,11, 8 was an American botanist, 
general of the Venetian republic. But however the Boston Transcript,) though of remote, antiquity My 7, 2, 16 ,19 1, was an English poet and divine. 


general of the Venetian republic. But However the Boston Transcript,) tnougn or remote auuquuy My 7, z, 16, 1 , isngm-n pw anu ai*in». 

intoxicating this uuhoped-fur elevation was to the j n Asia, has only recently been introduced into this My 8, 9, 11, 6 n. 8. 2 , l 0 was one of the signers of the Dec- 

boatmm, he .'ever forpot bin illnstrlon Ifonsfictor; couutrj. 11 i« now pneUced here by one Howe, a»4 J"* >™ ™n>«< dte„.r,r m Mo «, 

and when Biionarotli died at Rome, after the most on | y 0n6) we believe, (hat namely ot Messrs. Crosby, . ^ ^ ^ ’ ’ 

glorious old age and most brilliant career that artist nunoewell ,fc Morse, of Boston, and we need no Ion- ^ ]() m ^ ^ 3 20 WM a ce i e brated Missionary, 

ever knew, it was the hand ot the boatman that j/pp pend as heretofore to Amsterdam or London to My 11 , 8, 14,17 was a dia’ingui-hed American Statesman, 

traced, above the Latin epitaph composed by order jjuve diamonds repaired or re-cut. These dealers My 12 10 5] 24 T , va8 a distinguished Captain in the Ameri- 

of the successor of Paul 111. tor his favorite, those t, av e now on exhibition at their store a native dm- can >- avy . 

two grateful lines which time has respected, and mond which they have cut in the highest sty le of the My 13, 14 . 21, 22 was a dramatic English poet, 

which may yet be read on the monument of this ar |„ jt is the largest diamond ever found in the My Ifl, 6,23 was a dfednguishea American patriot. 

United States: ueihftns the largest now in the couni ry. *, 17,8,10, 0 , 22,23 •ruu^ "«*«■ .. . „ 


great man. U mien Dimesj pwwjw.ud»w a w.Mw~ -- - $ w 1 was a diatinguUhed American orator and 

As for the sketch mentioned in this story, it was The weight of the gem before cutting was nearly - *. * 


f. n. g. 


flu £ lorg-ldUr 


MARIA’S DOWER. 


brought from Italy in the knapsack of one of Napo- 24 
Icon’s corporals. or 


TALLEYRAND AND ARNOLD. 

There was a day when Talleyrand arrived in 
Havre, ou foot, from Paris. It was the darkest hour 
of the French revolution. Pursued by the blood- 


* . . 1 . 1 . •. oiwesmnii. 

24 carats; alter cutting ll WHS about oue-tiall lib Mj ]9 ]. I!). 19 8 wan a distinguished French scholar, 

original weight. It was found near New Lon- 20 . 21 ti 23, ‘ 21.7 "ft* a siguer of the Declaration of In- 
don, in Southern Virginia, in the vicinity of a quar- dependence. 

ry Of elastic jointed sandstone. No exact value has My 21, 10,20 wiw a brave American General, 
been put upon the gem, but it is estimated as being My 22 , 7 , 8, 8, ir,, c, 8, ll, 19 was an English poet. 

worth from $10,000 to $15 000. M -' »■ 20 - 17 - 8 . 2 - 15 was a fhstinguished Saxon s 

My 24, 11,16, 20,14, 19 was a French author. 

My whole was the name of an eminent German 
Curious Railway Statistics.—I t is estimated Glendale, Ohio, 1862. 


landed 
that ce 
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hostelry over which the emblematic lion of Venice to earn his daily bread by the sweat of his brow. 
was rudely delineated. lie was a tall and powerful “ Is there any American staying at. your house. o| 
man; his imbrowned features were full of that force he asked the landlord of the hotel; ‘I am going d( 


Us railways to carry 500,000 passengers. 258.000 tuns 
of minerals and merchandise, 35,000 cattle, 1100 
dogs and 710 horses. The trains— passengers and 


imr the tavern he perceived in the darkest corner England i cannot tell. course of the year. T he length of the lines open is 

of the lull a stran^r, who appeared plunged in He pointed the way, and Talleyrand, who, in his iQm mj ]e*; and the gross receipts of the year, 

profound thought. He, too. had those manly and life, was bishop, prince, and minister, ascended the £28,666.355, considerably exceeding the interest of 

a‘l i k-ln g fixtures which generally accompany moral stairs. A miserable suppliant he stood before ihe (lie national debt, and amounting to about 8 per cent 

energy"' Ilfs dress wA of severe simplicity ; a stranger’s room, knocked and entered. In the far 0 n the capital. About one passenger in every 300,- 

doubl'i-t and hose of black velvet covered hit pow- corner of the dimly-lighted room sat a man of fifty 000 carried annually is injured. 

erful limbs; a silken cap, cut out at the temples, and years of age, his arms folded, and his head bowed -- . 1 - - — 

fastened by two bands under the chin, ns was the upon his breast. From a window directly opposite * a « (Mg .. ^ ^ 

fashion of the day, concealed in part his thick and a flood of light poured upon his forehead. IT is eyes \{ U pV U UH U l ♦ 

curlin n ' hair some eray locks ot which fell care- looked from beneath the downcast brows, and upon _ _ ko - 

Wlv over his neck Talleyrand’s face with a peculiar and searching — ' 

lessiy over ms necn. . j _ — .totteir and jokers. 


000 carried annually is injured. 
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the room, “do you still persist in your refusal?” 

«I do,” answered the Venetian. 

<•[ am too poor to be your pon-in law, I suppose,’’ 
replied the boatman. “ Before thinking of your 
daughter’s happiness, you think of her fortune; and, 
Giaunetini. must I, to influence you, remind you of 
the gratitude you owe me? Have you forgotten 


und distinguished costume. Talleyrand advanced, 
stated that he was a fugitive, and with the impres¬ 
sion that, the gentleman was an American, he 
solicited bis kind feelings and offices. He poured 
forth his history in eloquent French and broken 
English: 

« lam a wanderer and an exile. I am forced to 


“Giaonetint,” said the gondolier, addressing a expression. His form, vigorous even with the JOKES AND J OKERS. 

riiddv man. who was walking up and down snows of fifty winters, was clad in a dark but rich , . 

room “do yon still persist in your refusal?” und distinguished costume. Talleyrand advanced, If a man marry a shrew, are we to suppose he is 

“ 1 do >’ answered the Venetian. stated that he was a fugitive, and with the impres- shrewd. _ „ a 

“I am too poor to be yottr son-in-law, I suppose/ sion that the gentleman was an American, he Marriageable young ladies are prettily called 
replied the boatman. “Before thinking of your solicited bis kind feelings and offices. He poured xcailbuj waidu. 

daughter’s happiness, you think of her fortune; and, forth his history in eloquent French and broken Within the circle of the wedding ring, like that 
Giaunetini. must 1, to iuflnenoe you, remind you of English: of the pugilist, there is a world of fight, 

the gratitude you owe me? Have you forgotten “ I am a wanderer and an exile. I am forced to Wny doe8 an engraver suffer less in drowning 
that I saved jour life at Lepanto, when Venice fly to the New World, without friend or home. ^ people? Because he is used to die¬ 

armed even her women to defend the republic You are an American. Give me, then, I >eseec 

BgaiuBt the soldier, of JtartoossaT Don’t yon yon . Isllor_ol . so lhst I “ y ,,e a “*^“ r ° Thkkh &ra two kinds of cats—one with nine Uves, 

know that Mari, nnd 1 were brought op together, m, hreadL 1 sm willmg WJrfl m any mo I ^ a nine ta!ls . tb , former always fall 

and have sworn, ever »o« *e were children, In life of I. -or wOuhl^ «.^ u arad.be to a career ol lut lator upon „,her, backs 

live always for each other? and that, these pledges ury in France. You will give mo a tenet to on . u 

were renewed when age gave strength and con- your friends? A gentleman like you doubtless has The rebels have lost Harper ai Ferry. They will 
Blaocy^o^oiir attachment? Do you want to make many friends.” -on be able to have no foothold m all that netgh- 

her and me unhappy? Are you the doge, that you The strange gentleman arose. With a look that borhood except upon the platform old John Brown 

are so ambitious? or a patrician, that, jou are so Talleyrand never forgot, he retreated toward the stood on. 

... door of the imxt chamber, his eyes looking still “Doxt stand there loafing, said a professor at 

“““No but I am rich Barberigo” from beneath his darkened brow; he spoke as be Franklin and Marshall College to three students, 

“ And l shall be rich. Giaunetini. I have strong retreated backward; his voice was full of meaning: -landing where they should.! t. “We’re not loafing,” 
arms a bold heart, youth, and faith in God. For- “I am the only man of the New World who can *aid one of them, '-there are only three of us, and 
tunemay, some day or other, alight on my gon- raise hia hand to God aud say, I have not a friend, ttake* Immn to make a loaf, 
dola.” not 0,,e - * n Araer ‘ ca -” If women lead men to the verge of a precipice, 

“Castles in the airt” said the innkeeper. Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming Fad- ind men t h ( . u throw them over, the men do a 

“Who knows?” answered the boatman. “Lorenzo ness of the look which accompanied these words. very wrong thing, but only, perhaps, what the 
de Medic-is was a merchant, Francisco Stbrza was a “Who are you?' he cried, as the strange man women have cause to expect. 


that I saved jour life at Lepanto, when Venice fly to the New World, without friend or home, 
armed even her women to defend tho republic You are an American. Give me, then, I beseech 
agaiust the soldiers of Bat'barossa? Don’t you you, a letter ot yours, so that I may be able to earn 
know that Maria and I were brought up together, my bread. 1 um willing to toil m any manner; a 
and have sworn, ever since we were c hildren, to life of labor would he a paradtse to a career of hix- 
live always for each olher? and that these pledges ury in France. Y T ou will give mo a letter to one of 
were renewed, when ago gave strength aud eon* your friends? A gentleman like you doubtless has 
Btancv to our attachment? Do you want to make many friends.” 
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tune may, some day or other, alight on my gon- raise his hand to God aud say, I have not a friend. 
dot . v e not one, in America.” 

“Castles in the airt” said the innkeeper. Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming sad- 

“ Who knows?” answered the boatman. “ Lorenzo ness of the look which accompanied these words, 
de Medicis was a merchant., Francisco Sforza was a “ Who are you?' he cried, as the strange man 
drover, why may I not be a general one of these retreated to the next room; “your mime l 
, u My name,” he replied, with a smile that had 

“Because, Barberigo, Fortune disappoints a mil- more of mockery than joy in its convulsive expres- 
lion for every three she favors. At any rate, 1 will sion—“ my name is Benedict. Arnold.” 
not be father-in-law ot a man whose whole fortune He was gone. Talleyrand sank in the chair, 
isaskiffi Maria might better-” gasping the words, “ Arnold, the traitor! 

“Be a patrician’s mistress than a gondolier’s wife: Thus he wandered over the earth, another Cain 

she had better slumber in ill-gotteu wealth, than with the wanderer’s mark upon his brow, and hi- 
live obscure and honest.” *ad Ate is likely to be shared by others of our own 

True, Maria has taken the eye of the provedilore’s day, who are proving traitors to their native lana. 
npnhmv. Tl.is veilin'' nobleinnn has been to sec me, Home Monthly. 


from beneath his darkened brow; be spoke as be FraukUn and Marshall College to three students, 
retreated backward; his voice was full of meaning: -Unding where they shouldn't. “ We’re not loafing,” 
“T am the only man of the New World who can said one of them, “there are only three of us, and 
his hand to God and say, I have not a friend. 1 takes leaven to make a loaf. 


My -23. 20, 17. 8 , 2,15 was a distinguished Saxon scholar. 

My 24, 11,16, 20,14, 19 was a French author. 

My whole was the name of an eminent German poet. 
Glendale, Ohio, 1862. J- M. C. 

ZjT Answer in two weeks. 

A RIDDLE. 

It was in Paradise I first did reside, 

Yet with Adam and Eve I ne'er could abide. 

I'm not in Heaven or earth to he found, 

But with glorified saints I always am crowned. 

I'm not with monarch*, the lords nor the queen. 

But with kings and princes I always am seen; 

I’m not seen hy day hut always in night, 

I’m never in darkness but always in light. 

I am not with man nor the beasts to he found, 

Yet with me the thief and the lion abound; 

Content I know not, no pleasure I see, 

In happiness! 1 merriment I always can be. 

From the good and the bad I am turned away, 

With the saint and the sinner 1 always do stay; 

I am with the giddy in fro ies and mirth, 

Yet I never have been in heaven or earth. 

53 *" Answer in two weeks. 

For Moore's Rural New-Yorker 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

Tub price of two horses is S3'20. of the first added to 
14 of the second is equal to 195. Required the price of each. 
Glendale, N. Y., 1862. SqoiRK H. 'Olitkk. 

£3?" Answer in two weeks. 

DOUBLE CHARADE. 

Mv firft is usually dark; my second is a prenosition; my 
third is a strong wind; my whole is a bird. 

My Jirst is near; my second is a metal; my third is a violent 
tempest.; my whole is a good singer. 

Answer in two weeks. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN No. 673 

Answer to Geographical Enigma:—To return evil for good 
is devil-like; to return evil for evil or good for good is man¬ 
like; but to return good for evil is God-like. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Thousand Islands. 

Answ r to Anagram:— 

I am dreaming, sadly dreaming, 

Of the bright and happy hours 
When thy s-niile was resting o'er me, 

Like the sunlight o’er the (lowers. 

Answer to Algebraical Problem:—126, 64 and 27. 


Fair and thoughtful editorial discussions of the most import¬ 
ant facts and occuriecces and interests of this nation and of the 
world 

A comprehensive record of facts, men and movements of the 
Religious World. 

A full and careful weekly history of the progress of the 
Rebellion. 

Ample chronicles of the important general news, home and 
foreign. . , , 

Fair and careful acConnt-j of new hooks; mode ou tne express 
principle or m- ring a- a safe gu , 1 e to hovers. 

Interesting cm n-sjicindctice Irrrai Washington,from the went, 
from th» An 11 v. fiooi Ahmad 

Sis colu' hih a *ieek ,,t .Areftilly selected matter for Family 
Reading being p-m. and poetry, salted to inter*?*" both the 
Old People aud the Yowog rsople. 

A full chniuiclH nf thi? i*n>ir»n:- 7 * of bUFinos? and <»f tn^ current 
prices of merchandise, produce and five stock in New York 
City. 

ONE SEEMON EVERY WEEK 

B T 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

THE FOLLOWIXO EMIXKXT WRITERS ARE SPECIAL COX- 
TRIBFTOUS TO ITS COLUMNS : 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Rev. Tbkquoke l. Cutler, 

Rev. Robert M. Hatfield, 

Rev. Geokce B. Cheever, 

Horace Greeley, 

Bavard Taylor, 

Jobs G. Whittier. 

TERMS —$2 per annum, paid in advance. Specimen num¬ 
ber sent gratis. JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 

66S-9t No. 5 Beckman Street, New York. 

FOR SALE RY NEWS AGENTS. 

ntlTK “K.VIPIRK OOM.TK TTON,'- try V N.-Iohx- 
1 sox, heat Mu-iC R"Ok extant, forCUun-li Choirs and Sing¬ 
ing Schools. Published and for sale by Adams & Dabxky. 

pL<)VKU M A O U I JV K ?S , «fcc-, 

vY MaNUFACTUK*!) by 

G. WESTmGHOTJSE & CO.. Schenectady, N. Y. 

Tnv Miiecribeis i'»Apeg.tftillv invite attention to their Improv¬ 
ed Patent t’hiver Muller and Cleaning Machine The Hid er 
has In-en improved -n that it i- inferior to m>ne,nu >11 iec!p»ning 
arrangement i*. iicknow'eilged 11 - the Lest tiierx- is in use A 
Bolt or sci :tntor i- attai bed. whodi wed lar.tliln’e Ihe Oj'era- 
tions of the llidlcr by removing the etraivs which remain in 
the clover. . _ 

Notice is Also invited to nnr improved lA-ver and Railway 
Horse-Pow,-iv. Comte iii'ii Threshers uml Cleaners. Threshers 
and Separators and Wood Su«-s, (bn'b circular and cross-cut) of 
whieh full information will be found in our Ci'cular. Please 
send for one. Address G. \VEoTINGflI) 1 ’SE A C<*. 

673 4teow Schenectady, N. Y. 

•po GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Chappell «fc Sprague, 

ROCHESTER, TT. Y„ SOLE MANTJFACTRRERS OF 
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not be father-in-law of a man whose whole fortune 
is a skiffi Maria might better—” 

“ Be a patrician's mistress than a gondolier’s wife: 
she had better slumber in ill-gotteu wealth, than 
live obscure and honest.” 

True, Maria has taken the eye of the proveditoro’s 
nephew. This young nobleman has been to see me, 
and has offered—” 

“To marry her?” 

“No, demonic! Much as the nobles of Venice 
try to make themselves popular, they don't sell 
their titles so cheap.” 

“To buy her, then?” 

“Just 80 .” 

“Wretch! and for how much do you sell your 
daughter's honor?” 

“ The bargain is not yet closed. I ask two thou- 


Hgiefitf, efciftttific, $(. 


DOME OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

The National Intelligencer states that the great 
dome of the capitol, designed by Thomas U. Wallet, 
and now in course of construction under his direc- 


If women lead men to the verge of a precipice, When thy unite wa* resting o’er me, 

md the men theu throw them over, the men do a Like the sunlight o’er the tiowers. 

very wrong thing, but only, perhaps, what the Answer to Algebraical Problem:-126, 64 and 27. 
women have cause to expect. - - , ... . . ■ — 

Remark by a city scavenger: “ When dead horses \ - 4 .* t 

tnd other garbage is left lyin’ loose around a camp: G D C V t \ 0 C 111 C It 1 0 « 

1 tie noospaper reporter writes and suys: “ Our army - 

in again. O&BUming the t>ffensive. rpuiE ,STONE HGE HIVE Ib moth proof, and wit 

We observe that, an inventor has lately taken out thu at-acbed 
t patent for an improvement in “ operating swells stump for tree cia- & WOODROFFB, 8t CWrvnie. O. 
in musicSl instrumentA Should the thing take we 

may soon expect to see some of our young men of gLOOMlNQTO^ NlJH^BY. ^ILLJNOia- 

lashion grinding barrel organs in the street. ving w«st Sbii>i<ing i;idiiti-» unmirii»*w<i, Assortment < 

6 . fVvn . .. ntal ami An say {Slock I* 

“ Well, Spurt,” said Quiz, during a discussion Of Hd;,im*il to the u «-sl as tried and approved u» fat North as 6 

the tax bill, “the tax will corno pretty heavy od ! 'f’/f-'w'riein Tr«»s(rreatly pr,iW(,d West 
you.” “Oh me,why?” “ Because income is to be 

taxed, and every body knows that you're a niucom.” W u« 

“When you send round the festive decanter, my I 1 ; 1 ;',;ri'eniViT'e' 1 -V-'' : >.o' 1 ni*«. 

convivial friend ” said Orson to Vulentiue, “ it's lit cheap for c* 

tie you think thut if John B. Gough SAW you IQ the 011 |y. Come and see or '“p ' 1 '^/oK M X ta BI o' uni n Irion Ill 

u:t, he would probably liken you to a noxious, if not C7X ~ 9t - : —-——— ' n ' ’ 

* - - — — — t /v AT /—1 


“BOOTH’S PATENT SHAKER,” 

For separating Data. Barley, and other foreign subxtauoos from 
Wheat.it ix the iikft, bimi-lkst, cheapkht and onlv Machine 
ever invented, that thoroughly accomplishes thin desired end. 
It clean- (rtiiu lsu to 2i»t hUahoL per day, and a boy can operate 
it, and its exceeding 

LOW r»RICH 
Brings it within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt of 
Eight Dollars, a Machine (with printed Instructions for oper¬ 
ating. 1 will («■ -hipped a- directed Itiose wishing to engage in 
the sale of the machine and purchasing by the dozen mil have 
a fair discount male to Ilium All orders to be addressed to 
PllU’mi, .t SI-IIAODE, Koch,-ter. N. V., 
673-6teo Sole Manufacturers. 
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rpiIK STONE 11KE HIVE is moth proof, and with 
1 this attached to it any hive can be m ule moth proof at s 
cost of 9 cents in moue> and a few uiiuutes in time, bend 

' ' ' !ph WO IDR < rvaie^. 

| )LOOMlNGTON NUKMRV, ILLINOIS.— 

J ) HU acres; largest Western Nurseiy, result of 21 years nur- 
seil inB West. Shipping fiiciiitir* unsurpassed Assortment ol 
Frvu. Ornamental ami Am say {Stock very large; espccudty 
ad.-.iiteii to the West as tried ana approved as fat Norlh as bt. 
1 ‘aul, Miotiesota. , . 

( fr Western frees greatly pr, Ihrred West. 

£ . 7 - JtiV iiaine J"C Denhre and /‘looters / 
l.iMUMd -*uper t»est Alqdv; pm .mat Fear. 

3d.llnn 3 Jcai Gooseberry, lllOlifia. 

»i.U 6 Currant, tur.itly #2 to *.h per 100. 

3 . 1 , 001 ) Apple fitocl:-. selected ♦ year, 10,("tO $25. 

W'.itiSi Evergieeiis; Io,i in IVtiseF 3'.0MGrapes. 

Rout Grafb, Wlnie 01 Univ Widow Cuttinga 

1 j 1 ,a ,4 11. j j (1 ij'.1 • j 1 #j IMmuIs, . <Si*c oil cheap for cash 


EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
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sand ducats, aud tho nobleman offers fifteen bun- tiuu, is rapidly progressing to completior ^ Th< 
dred; but as I know the worth and scarcity of my principal frame Of the structure has been finished, 
goods, I will not bate a sequin.” the ribs of ihe cupola have been put in place, atm 

The stranger, who had listeued attentively to the the plates, which constitute the outer covering, nv. 
conversation of the two Venetians, rose, and clap- being set, and will be finished before the close of thi- 
ping Barberigo on the shoulder, told him: month. After this shall have been done, nothin* 

“Boatman! Marla shall bo thy wife.” will be left to complete the exterior of the dome bu< 

“Never!” said the host the construction of the lantern and the placing 0 

“Why, you jew! not if this man brings you two tbe ornaments on the upper windows and around tht 
thousand pistoles as a wedding present?” spring of the cupolu. These ornaments are now 

“Oh, in that, case Barberigo shall be my son-in- oeing cast, and uue of them, represen ting a hoitey- 
law, aud I would sigu tho contract cheerfully; but suckle, has been placed iu position, aud presents a 
consider, signor, that this poor lad owns nothing very handsome appearance. The present height o' 
but the four pianksol bis boat: andunless keskouUl the iron work above the basement floor ol the capi 


be lucky enough to find the doge's ring—” 

“ Without looking to such a chance as that, yeu 
shall finger the money before long.” 

“But where am l to get it, signor?” stammered 
the astonished boatman. 

“ Not out of my pocket, my good fellow,” replied 
the strauger, “because I am just now as poor as a 
lazzaroni. There is so much Buffering to relieve 
from Florence to Venice, that 1 could not find a 
single paid in it. But be of good cheer; my pov¬ 
erty is sister 1 o wealth, and my art fills my purse as 
often as charity empries it” So paying, tbe stranger 
opened a portfolio, took from it a parchment, which 
he spread on tbe table, aud in a few minutes 
sketched a hand, with such surprising perfection, 
that the boatman, ignorant as he wasiu matters ot 
art, could nor repress a cry of astonishment. 
“Here!” said the unknown artist, handing his 


tol is two hundred aud fifteen feet, aud the height o 1 


fabulous tree —the deadly You pass, you know.” 

“ General,” said Major Jack Downing, “I al¬ 
ways observed that those persona who have a great 
teal to say about being ready to shed their last 
Irop ot blood, are amazin’ perlic’lar about the first 
Irop.” We have too many of that stylo of patriots 
now-a-days. 

“ There’s two ways of doing it,” said Pat to him 
self, as he stood musing and waiting for a job. “If 
f save me two thousand dolluts, 1 must lay up tw o 
hundred dollars a year for twenty years, or 1 can 
put awuy twenty dollats a year for two hundred 
years—now which shall J do?” 

An old toper, by the name of French, after in¬ 
dulging quite freely in his accustomed beverage, 
amused himself in teasing a netllesome horse. The 
mimal not fancying his familiarities, suddenly 


2 ^tioii T»o U conducted, including the reared, aud the disciple of Bacchus found hirnseP 
crowning statue, is about seventy feet. Tbe whole sprawling in an adjacent mud-puddle. Gathering 
q.iimtiiy of iron received from the beginning of the himself up as composedly as his situation would 
VoZ 1 In L nrest-nt lime is about seven and „ he shouted to lus son. who was standing by, 


quantity of iron received from the beginning ol tb< 
work, up to the present time is about seveu aurt t. 
half million of pounds, and according to tlieest - 
tuateBof ihe architect, about eight hundred thousand 
pounds more will be needed to complete tlie work 
Plie dome will be crowned with Crawford’s gigantic 
and imposing statue ot “Freedom,” which is nine¬ 
teen and a half feat high, and weighsflfteen thousand 
pounds. This stalue is made entirely ot bronze 
and is composed of five sections. The entire cost ol 


• John, did you see mekick that’ere boss?” “ Why, 
no, dad ; the boss kicked you!” “Reckon not, 
John. One or lutherof 11 s got badly histed. ’Taint 
me, John, for I’m here.” 

- ♦ » •< > -♦ - 

A Caution.— This is a dangerous period of the 
year for colds. People- should be careful. Mrs. 
Partington gays she has got a romantic affection in 


Drajier and r l'ailor, 

It) FIIOJVT STnKJiT , UOCUKftTEK , -V. I'. 

J-^EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. 

Were awarded the First Premium at the Great International 
Exhibition, London, 1862. 

Principal (nitre, .>05 flrondu atj, „W«r Pork. 
6ti5 S. VV. IHRIU.K, Aui-iit. Uo«-ln-*t<T. N. V. 

[MPBOVBD BUl'TEii PACKAtiil, 
L PATENTED SEPT. 8, l*ti2. 

Thisie a cheap ami iliinilile Parkuge so cctistrncteil with a 
Uninv of MICA on the inritle, «* to secure all the advantages ol 
;| t . s mill the I is Illness am) durability ofs wooden package. 

Ii will preserve the butter hctitirthaii tubs or firkins, as there 
is A. 1 /.o.i» f rom S»a/t*Ut, and the butler is not sj>oilt by coming 
in contact with the wood . r, • , 

The use of this 1‘aekjtee will kpmito to the nairvuieu pay Tor 
the I'ackiitte n- its return. and it can be idealised os easily an a 
st,me ot (tlft-sf- Jar. and c/iu he used for years until worn out 
tho‘ turn no-the expense of new t'ackmree every -easou. 

1 s- State, County, and Town Rights tor .-Me l>y 

A. T. PECK, Patentee. 

Scott, NY..-- _ $86 

fliKEEs AND SKEDL.ING 8 T O O K. JOHN 
L G'lL'NDRY, ifonnerly Bristol & Williams,) Dansville, 
Liviugton Co., N. Y., invites the attention of 

Planters, Nurserymen aud Dealers, 

to his fine stsiek of Pear, Plum, snd Apple Secdlln**. Also, 
■1 year old Standard anti Ilwarl Rear Trees of leading varieties, 
which he oilers lot the Fall and Spring trade, cheap for cash. 
t;fi 5 -i;;tj JOHN GOPNDRY, Dansville, L.t» Co , N. Y. 


ij}»>ll|e. J Jl 


The underfliptied continue to manufacture the superior 
Changeable Kmlle-s Chain 

a o it sjj- v o u 'jb h , 


Foreign and American Horticultural Agent 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 

KXHIBITION st nil SAl-JiIS ROOMS 


the sUUuo was about $25,000. The sum of $7u0,00u her shoulders, the neurology in her head, and the KXHlBlTioisr and SaEKS rooms 
lms been appropiated by Congress for the dome, tne embargo in the region of the jocknlar vein: and all No. 634 Broadway, near Bleaker Street, New York- 


most of which has been expended. 


THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


from opening ihe window to throw a bottle at a 
couple of belligerent cats on the shed. 


hasty sketch to the fisherman, “take this phrch- Opening a Dry Goods Store.—*- What are you 

ment to Cardinal Pietro Bembo, whom you will From the report of Postmaster-General Blair, we in jail for?” asked a visitor ol a prisoner, lie rt- 
find at the palace of St Mark, aud tell him ikat a i^arn that the condition ot the Post-Office has great- eeived the usual reply—“ For nothing.” “ Well, but 
painter, who wants money, wishes to sell it at two |y improved. Tbe gross revenue for the fiscal year wbat did you do?” “ I opened a diy goods store. ’ 
thousand pistoles.” was $!)Ul 2 543: the expenditures $11125 304. Ex “ Opened a drygoods store.” “Opened a dry goods 


painter, who wants money, ^ _ 

thousand pistoles.” was $!)Ul 2 543: the expenditures $11125 304. Ex “ Opened a drygoods store.” “Opened a dry goods 

“Two thousand pistoles!” cried the innkeeper, pendiiureslbr I860, loreemceinWl the States, $14- store!” “Opened a dry goods store! ’ said the visi- 
onderiDg “ This man is afool-hemust be dumb. 874 772 89; revenues for the same year. $t) 218007 4u; tor. “W hy, they could not put you in prison tor 
. cra7V I would not give a sequin for it.” deficiency, $5 G56 705 40; expenditures fur 1861 (ser that,” “Yea, but they did though,- replied the pns- 


wondering. ** This man is a tool—he must u 
or crazy. I would not give a sequin tor it.” 


•Yes, but they did though,” replied the pris- 


The gondolier went," and returned in an hour 1 vice interrupted in 1861,) $13,606,75911; gross reve-1 oner; “ I opened it with a crowbar and a bill.” 


ALL kiudB of uc*, rare, a 11 a Seedling f'lante, Frttita, FUnvun, 
Viotji,Shiulifi, fcc Iron, With and Runtie Work, MvocH 
English and American Glass, Patent Heaters, Fureigo ano 
Atnerican Book- Mm-iirme-. I'aperh, Plates, DeKiaQR, Orawioga 
&c All Hnrtirultiiril Novelties, as soon as introduced. 

ty All orders, Ac. will reoeive the personal attention of the 
Proprietor. _ 

rpiiK CiUoVE N l UrfEKY.-hH 

L JOHN A KKNMCoTT, Tui; GkOVK P .0 Cook Co . L. 

Lixuis. still fli-llsatl kiuds of Nursery stook. suited to tlieNorVh 
w«Kt Fruit, On,amenta] ami Timhoi Trees, Splendid Ly*h- 
CiUKKXS, Hure to live - " .-'mull 1'ruit-, ■*! 611 hesl sorts ues Ah' 
varieties ol hardv Shrubs and FUTWeiillg Plants aud some tha] 
are tender Pie P aot. Aspaiatrus Route. Ac., all tmoesi ano 
good." ami at rates based on the price of lartn products und la 
hor-nearl v all )l ho avernee of li sa than halt the prices of 8 
years Ago 1 Pui'kine extra, warranted rare Terms, except to 
known rn =i urn ere. Cash with the. order. Priced Ijste '' r- 

mation frak. 


been exhibited at an equal numbers of Faim. They also manu¬ 
facture 

COMBINED lUIUi-SIIERS AND Ci.EANERS, 

Threshers, Separators, Wood Saws, &c. 

All of thu best in market. , 

These Powers produce more power with less elevation, and 
are operated with greater ease to the leant, than any other, re- 
dUlriug very slim travel of horses, heiim only ahoiit 1 »lmles |ier 
hour, when lining a eootl sir business, winch £ to 800 
bushels of Oats per day, or half that quanUly of \i heat or Rye. 

THE THRESHER AND CLEANER 

runs ease, separated the grain peiieetly clean from the straw, 
cleans ouit-e euual to the he«t *■! lauDina Mil*.-,_ lenvine the 
grain ht for mill or market, and is capable of dniiiy a arger 
misiiiHR? without waste or eloping than any other Two-IJnrse 
Cleanei before the public . , , , , .. r . 

ty For Price and description send for (.ovulars, audsati.dy 

3 ourself before purchasing- .. 

Vd'irCFS ,c * A M. IIAKItEIt, 

671-Iamtf CnbleskiU, Schoharie Co . N. Y. 

MOORE’S RUKAh NEVV-IUKKEK, " 

THK LAROKHT CIRCULATKD 

agricultiieal, literary and family wekkli, 

IS rUBLIBEKB It VERT UATURPaY, 

BY D. D. T. MOORE, ROGIIEsiTEK, N. Y. 

015(8, Liiok Baildiugs, Oppotite tht Coart Uoaw, Buffalo Street 

TERMS IN ARVANOJU: 

Two Dollakw a Yrar—T o Clubs and Agent* ax follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for U, Six, and one h-ee to club agent. 
for$ 10 ,Teu, and one free, for tl 8 ,nud any greater number at san e 
rate—only $1 60 per copy Club papers directed tu iudivuluaJs 
and sent to as many different Post - 1 ifllew os desired As «e pre¬ 
pay American postage on paiiers stmt to the British Provinces, 
our Cauadiau agents and fr-ieiplt. inUSt add I2>i rents l«*r copy 
to the club rales ot the KckaL The lowest price of copies sent 
to Europe, &c., is S 2 so—inclodiug postage. 

The Cash System is strictly adhered to in publishing the 
Rural— copies are uevei mailed to individual eubscribers untO 
paid for, and always discontinued when the suhsoriptim term 
■jevires Hence, vie force the paper upon none, and Kt-ep cc 
credit hooka, Umg experience haring dernonstrated that the 
Cash Plan is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

iy CbaJO.s OP Aiiukkss.—S ubscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed from one Post-Office to another, must 
specify the old address as well as the newlo secure compliance. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.-FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1862, 


EXCELSIOR "VEGETABLE CUTTER, 


especially by introducing the Rural (o the notice 
antl^iipiijrt Of your friends and acquaintances, and 
by qoutiiputing the results of your observation and 
experience for publication in its pages. A little 
attention j&nd influence, properly directed and ex¬ 
ercised, will aid ur materially at the present time, 
and vo umst every friend of the paper — and it has 
hosts of 1 imds all over the land — will see what, can 
be done ii his or her locality to maintain and aug¬ 
ment its circulation and usefulness. 


In reviewing the history of the Rural New- 
Yorker tor the past thirteen years, we find much 
that is gratifying, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the paper has proved beneficial to the 
People and Country. From its commencement, (as 
we have said on a similar occasion,) it has been our 
earnest and constant endeavor to faithfully dis¬ 
charge our duty to all in any wise interested or 
affected—Individuals, Families. Community and the 
Country. Starting with a consciousness of the 
great responsibility assumed, and humbly realizing 
our inability ia many respects, we resolved to make 
a vigorous and persistent effort to establish in the 
heart of the beat cultivated and populated Rural 
District of America a weekly Agricultural and 
Family Journal which should be Honest, Indepen¬ 
dent and Reliable. We had heard much cant about 
the necessity of great genius and talent and science 
and capital in such a sphere of journalism, but 
believed that Pluck, Industry, Principleand Energy 
were the first requisites, and indispensable to a 
success worth achieving in such an enterprise as we 
had undertaken. Comparatively young, aud hence 
sanguine of future success, in benefiting others at 
least—confidently believing that those whose inter¬ 
ests we advocated would eventually appreciate our 
efforts—'we determined, against the advice of our 
best friends, to venture our all, (financially,) and 
devote years of untiring labor iu an endeavor to 
ipon a firm basis, a combined Rural, 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THB LKADJXG AMXRICAX WEEKLY 

RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Our engraving represents a Vegetable Cutter, 
patented in July last by Mr. John R. Robertson 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and which was awarded the 
first premium at the last New Y'ork State Fair. We 
witnessed a trial of this machine a few days ago, 
when it cut turnips, in thin, narrow strips, at the 
rate of one bushel per minute. The knives are ad¬ 
justable, and fastened to a cylinder 11 inches in 
diameter and 14 inches iong. The knives may be so 
arranged as to cut coarse or fine as desired. The 
work is very thoroughly and speedily done; the 
cut-up vegetables dropping inside of the cylinder 
and being delivered at the ends. We regard it as 
a valuable improvement, and worthy the attention 
of farmers and all others who feed roots. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOOSE, 
With an Able Corps of Assistants and Contributors, 


CHAS. D. BHAGDON. Western Corresponding Editor, 


Tub Rubai. New-Yorkeb is designed to he unsurpassed in 
Value, Purity, UeeDiloess and Variety of Contents, and uniciue 
and beautiful in Appearance Its Conductor devotes his per¬ 
sonal attention to the supervision of its various departments, 
and earnestly labors to render the Rural an eminently Reliable 
Guide on all the important Practical. Scientific aud other 
Subjeots iutimately connected with the business of those whose 
interests it zealously advocates. As a Family Journal it ia 
eminently Instructive and Entertaining—being so conducted 
that it can be safely taken to the Hearts and Homes of people 
of intelligence, taste and discrimination. It embraoes more 
Agricultural. Horticultural. Scientific, Educational, Literal? 
and News Matter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful 
Engravings, than any other journal,—rendering it the most 
complete Agricultural, Litkrary a .yd Family Newspaper 
in America 


CHAPTER ON DRIVING, 


the horse vihich he is acting upon. Temper and will 
vary as mndh in different horses as in separate individ¬ 
uals of tli- human family; and ft man will be a suc¬ 
cessful drii er in proportion as he gains the mastery 
over the oulties and understanding of his horse. 
It is not sfrays necessary to use force alone, when 
it is desire ij to make a horse mind. Patience, perse¬ 
verance ftiii gentleness, with firmness, will often do 
more towards bringing a refractory animal into sub¬ 
jection to fluir will, and obedience to your com¬ 
mands, thi -vthe mere employment of the whip; and 
if the obi 1 it, required can be attained by gentle 
means, 14 will not, expose you to any risk of break¬ 
ing his fainter or injuring bis mettle. A horse with 
his spirit a fl will once entirely broken dowu by a 
too strong f plication, of the whip, is ever after, or 
until he chtftges owners, a poor, dogged, ill-tem¬ 
pered concern—a mere machine, moving through 
his round T duties without the least animation 
or life. 

Some anmals will hear whipping much better 
than otheri und need the application of the goad 
much ol tent 1 This is owing mostly, ifc is presumed, 


THE RURAL TO ITS READERS: 

RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE 


establish 

Literary and Family Newspaper which should 
excel in merit and usefulness—and from that day to 
this our great aim has been to render this journal 
eminently Instructive, Useful and Entertaining— 
to enhance, so far as in our power, the Physical 
Interests and Home Happiness of all its readers— 
without misleading the judgment, injuring the 
morals, or vitiating the taste of a single individual. 
This was our standard, an elevated and laudable 
one—perhaps too fastidious to suit the popular 
taste—but we resolved to adhere to it, and, if neces¬ 
sary, ‘‘learn to labor and to wait’’ long years for 
that success and reward which we firmly believed 
would eventually crown well-directed and persist¬ 
ent efforts for the achievement of laudable objects. 
And we mere obliged to thus labor and wait for 
years—ignoring ease and pleasure, sacrificing health, 
and sinking thousands of dollars, and even the In fit 
dollar we possessed,— before the Rural New- 
Yorker reached a “paying basis,” though, mean¬ 
time, it paid thousands of its readers, and us in the 
consciousness of benefiting others and promoting a 
noble cause. Though this was a period of trial and 
sacrifice, we never wavered for a moment, or lost 
our faith in the cause espoused, or those to whom 
we looked for support. 

Now, however, our business is materially affected. 
In common with other popular journals which are 
afforded at a low price and circulate widely, the 
Rural baa suffered much from the “paper famine.” 
Indeed the enormous advance in the price of print¬ 
ing paper will probably obliterate our profits on the 
volume now dosing, and cause us to actually lose 
money on every copy furnished at the lowest club 
rate—$1.25. But this is not all. The decrease of 
advertising since the opening of the rebellion, 
added to the advance in price of paper, will leave 
us little or no actual profit for two years—since the 
Rural was enlarged, in tact, we have furnished a 
larger and more costly paper than we could afford 
at the price, and although it was pleasant to excel 
in that regard, we cannut longer indulge in a lux¬ 
ury so expensive. Hence, instead of again increas¬ 
ing the club price, we have concluded to reduce the 
Rural to its former dimensions, making it the same 
size as in I860. This is but a slight reduction, com¬ 
pared with what many of our contemporaries have 
done, or propose doing, but we hope it will enable 
us to survive the “paper famine”—as we contem¬ 
plate no reduction in the quality of any article. 
By condensation, and extra labor, we shall endeavor 
to render the paper as valuable and acceptable as 
formerly. Indeed, our arrangements are such that 
we are confident of making the ensuing volume of 
the Rural equal to either of its predecessors in 
Appearance, and also in value of Contents. To 
accomplish this object we have resolved to labor 
more earnestly and persistently than ever before, 
and make the best possible use of past experience. 
We shall have able and efficient assistance, both in 
and out of the office. Several able contributors and 
correspondents will be introduced to our readers, 
and former ones have promised to stand by the 
good ship Rural in adversity or prosperity. Our 
Western Editor— Chas. D. Bragdox, Esq , of Chi¬ 
cago—whose “ Western Editorial Notes ” have 
attracted much attention and heen widely copied 
during the past eighteen months, will in future 
devote much more time and thought for the benefit 
of the Rural New-Yorker and its readers. His 
interesting Notes will be continued, and he will 
also contribute in other forms to the leading depart¬ 
ments of the paper. 

Friends of the Rural! when prosperous we have 
been most liberal, always fulfilling if not exceeding 
our promises! We now frankly ask you to recipro¬ 
cate. The Rural is not dying, nor does it propose 
to exhibit the least sign thereof, (except in a tempo¬ 
rary reduction of size.) but is bound, with your con¬ 
tinued support and encouragement, to survive the 
rebellion, “paper famine,” and all opposition, and 
come out of the contest with (lying colors. You can 
aid us, in various ways, to accomplish this object— 


This number closes the Thirteenth Year and 
Volume of the Rural Nf.v.-Yorker, and termi¬ 
nates our engagements with most of its supporters, 
(all whose subscriptions now expire.) The cir¬ 
cumstances attending the dose of the year's cares 
and labors, and especially the condition of the 
Country and the Newspaper Press, render the occa¬ 
sion one of no ordinary interest. A brief review of 
the past awakens mingled emotions of gratitude, 
pleasure and pain: of gratitude that we have so 
long been permitted by a kind Providence to labor 
in a field of Usefulness—of pleasure that so many 
intelligent and right-thinking persons have co¬ 
operated with us in efforts which have not proved 
altogether in vain—and of pain that not a few zeal¬ 
ous friends, who have nobly worked and written 
for these pages, are no longer among the living, 
active promoters of mental, moral and physical 
improvement. Alas! what a number of early and 
long-continued friends of this journal have been 
called from earth during the past brief twelve- 
month — many of whose lives have been sacrificed 
in patriotic efforts to save and perpetuate a Union 
and Institutions designed to prove a blessing to 
millions of our race! The thought that so many 
noble lives have heen lost, causing anguish and 
mourning in families and communities all over the 
land, ia indeed sad, and comes home to ua in more 
instances than we can here recapitulate. And yet 
we are not entirely desponding, for there is some 
consolation in knowing that the departed fell or 
died with their armor on, and while in the discharge 
of a sacred duty—that they wpre not traitorous 
rebels but patriotic upholders aud defenders ot' their 
country. This thought relieves the sad picture, yet 
does not restore the manly son, husband or father to 
family and friends, 


Our Western Corresponding Editor examined 
this Cutter at the State Fair, (before any premium 
was awarded it.) and thus voluntarily noticed it in 
his report given in the Rural of Oct. 11 : — “There 
is one little implement here which I commend to 
the attention of western nten. With all our appro¬ 
priation of machinery as a substitute for manual 
labor. I have never yet seen more than one vegeta¬ 
ble cutter on a western farm, or in a western root 
cellar or stable. We are getting to gruw roots con¬ 
siderably, aud there is nothing mot e desirable, as an 
inducement for a more extended culture of roots for 
a feed crop, than something which shall rapidly 
prepare roots for stock. I saw one on exhibition. 
That it is the best one I do not know. That, it does 
the work well and rapidly 1 do know. It is called 
the “ Excelsior Vegetable Cutter,” patented by 
J. R. Robertson, Syracuse, N. Y.” 

— For further particulars relative to the above 
machine, address the patentee as above, who offers 
State Rights for sale, and also furnishes the Cutter 
at ten dollars. 


verts him in > a simple plaything, will, we think, 
always yield ffiedience to his driver more willingly 
and promptl. than one which has been raised under 
treatment ex jtly the reverse. Bring up a colt by 
gentle urging yet always using force as a last 
resort, if hi- fails to mind, and, other Ihiugs 
being favora It. you will have a horse lhat, will 
obey your sir pie word at most times, as well as he 
would any a plication to bis back. On the con¬ 
trary. subjectiim to the sight and feeling of a lash, 
under all cirr Tjstanoes. at all times and places, and 
for the least fi Hires to mind you, from the lime he 
is weaned un ll he is broken to the carriage, and 
you will ever ; ter have to drive him with whip and 
spur. 

As a general ling, in driving, it is best not to use 
force, when pt suasion will do just as well. The 
majority of luies at the present time will not 
take a reasonale gait, and keep it, without the use 
of something tube potent than mere “moral sua¬ 
sion.” It is a i)Cd rule, however, never to strike 
until you have nokem First, let your horse know 
what you wish an to do. then if he does not do it, 
compel him to. 

Whenever ym undertake to make a horse per¬ 
form anything Mat is perfectly proper aud that he is 
able to accomplih, never give up until you have 
succeeded, 


THE NEW HIGHWAY LAW. 


I love to see a tidy farmer, one who keeps things 
picked up about the yards and buildings,—in short, 
has “a place for everything, and everything in its 
place.” His fences are always straight, bis furrows 
the same. Rows of corn, potatoes, beans, apple 
trees,—in fact, everything planted in rows, straight. 
No thistles and brambles growing along the road¬ 
side, in the corners of the fences, in pastures, 
around the garden and elsewhere, but all are 
cut in season. His “line fence'’ is good, con¬ 
sequently he has good neighbors. His garden 
is nice— full of vegetables — melons, fruit and flow¬ 
ers abound —and clear from weeds and chickens. 
Tie plants some trees for profit and some for beauty; 
protects the old trees, and plants some to fill their 
places. 

His cattle and sheep (like their master) have 
enough to eat and a warm place to sleep,—sell read¬ 
ily, because always fat, and briog good prices, too. 
He is always ready to assist his neighbors or any 
one who is in trouble, in short, has a little public 
spirit about him and does not live mainly and solely 
for the Almighty Dollar. Such a man. when asked to 
subscribe for the Rural, will pass out the dimes and 
not shinpladers. Observation. 

Brtwerton, Orion. Co., N. Y., 1 SoH. 


Alas! how many loving hearts 
are lacerated and bleeding in consequence of mortal 
wounds received by dear ones while far away from 
home and kindred! May Heaven heal the wounds 
of the bereaved, and speedily restore peace to our 
unhappy Country. 

But while the year now closing has brought sad¬ 
ness to many — while an internecine war has raged 
over and desolated portions of the country, with 
disastrous results to the Union Cause in notable 
instances—the great mass of the people have been 
vouchsafed the blessings ot health and prosperity, 
and the harvest has been abundant. The husband¬ 
man has gathered bountiful crops—been “blessed 
in basket and in store." Agriculture, the basis of 
material prosperity in peace, is doubly important 
now, and should be fostered and encouraged by all 
who desire the welfare of the people and a success¬ 
ful issue of our national troubles. The rewards of 
Agriculture are two-fold during such a period as 
the present — tor Ihe intelligent cultivator not only 
receives good prices for his products, but has the 
consciousness of contributing materially to the pros¬ 
perity of the country and the cause of the Union. 
It is the duty of the Press, and especially of the 
Agricultural Press, to do all in its power to facili¬ 
tate and cheapen production in such a crisis—to 
herald every improvement in culture and manage¬ 
ment. and advise with caution and judgment. The 
course we have pursued Is known to our readers. 
From the opening of the rebellion we have endeav¬ 
ored io render the Rural more useful to its patrons 
and the country than ever before. We saw but one 
way to crush the hydra-beaded monster, secession, 
boldly proclaimed our position in the outset, and 
have since constantly aimed to strengthen the 
J Union cause, especially by efforts to induce in¬ 
creased productiveness throughout the Loyal States, 
f And we only regret that our efforts and influence 
have been comparatively limited—that we could not 
-■) have written more and better and reached a larger 
'! number of the loyal and industrious producers of the 
;) country. But “ what is writ is writ, would it were 
v.-' worthier,” aud it must pass the ordeal of criticism, 
-J which it is hoped will he lenient —for we are con- 
si scions ot many sins of omission and commission, 
si though none of them were intentional. 


Fvey victory you gain makes him 
more willing to ^knowledge you as master, while 
every time he cat succeed in going counter to your 
wishes confirms 1 m in the disagreeable practice of 
shirkiug. Of cm an. it is not always possible for 
one to do as ho vafaes in this respeot. Some ani¬ 
mals have aequird such balky ways through ill- 
treatment that it lay be best to let them take their 
own time. A littl*- discretion must be used in Rueh 
cases, and some llowanco made for the force of 
habit. 

Another rule wliCh is found to work well, when 
driving, either uu<ly or to the pole, is, at all times, 
to keep the reins dr wn moderately tight, just so that 
the pressure of tbeblt can be felt. Beside holding 
his head in the prper position, this plan has the 
further merit of keniug the horse under command 
if he gels suddenly f ightened, or if he is disposed to 
be fractious. Many person when listlessly driving 
a spirited beast wilht slack line, has been startled 
from his reverie by eeiog Billy bounding away at 
a more than "two-fo ty ” rate, and has felt a sort of 
helplessness when !e found the “ribbons” dan¬ 
gling half-way to hi* heels. Horses, like men, are 
subject to sudden, cpricious starts; therefore, it is 
best to be always p epared to check them at once, 
before they get the aivantage of motion. 

When it is wishel to urge an animal up to his 
greatest speed, or inleed whenever he is going at a 
fast trot, the reins slould be held so as to draw hard 
upun his month. Tiis will make him more man¬ 
ageable. aud will pidvent him from “breaking up.” 

There is a very ccmrnon, and We thiuk duugerous 
aud cruel error in vigue among many drivers—we 
mean that of drivin; last when going down hill. It 
is oftenest seen atuolg those who are drawing heavy 
loads, and pspecialD in winter. It is believed that 
as many lainuesses result from this practice as from 
any other one soune of injury to horseflesh; and 
we will say nothing now of the peril iu which the 
driver or rider is placed by it If people would 
look at the subject a moment, they would see their 


GROUT FLOORS FOR HOG-PENS 


“Observation” of Onondaga county, relates 
(Rural, Dec. 13. IF62,) his experience with a 
grout-floored hoc-t ea. Very probably ihe “some 
time” bo waited before putting the bags upon it was 
too short for the mortar to harden perfectly. Six 
years ago rny father floored a Cellar hog-pen (under 
a side-hill wagon-house,) with small cobble-stone, 
grouted in, and plastered over a half-inch coat of 
water lime. It was months before it became per¬ 
fectly dry, and the winter scaled off part of the last 
coat, but, the floor is stili in good condition; its solid 
as stone—though in nearly constant use. Sleepers 
and plank ate not. very lasting, though good, of 
course, while they answer their purpose. I think 
six months none too !uug time for grout-floors to dry. 
aud the stone should be finely broken and well 
packed before he mortar is put on. b. 

Royalton, N. Y., Dec. 15,1S62. 





Lead Pencil, Esq., asked himself what he 
thought of the revelation of life the occurrence haji 
given him. And ibis is the order in which th 
thoughts came: 

1, Why did she ask a "stranger to read that letter 
for her? Because she was truthful—or, because she 
was cosmopolitan, and had learned that human 
nature is alike everywhere—or, because 
believed it safer to trust an entire stranger to real 
her husband's letter to her, than any friend or 
neighbor who might use the knowledge to be gtuned 
from it to her disadvantage—or, which is more 
probable, because she didn't care who put her in 
possession oi the contents, so that she knew them 
at once. 

2, “One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kiu,” wrote Shakspeare. Similar experience 
beget similar sympathies, create a free-masonry as 
exclusive as ever existed. “Are you a husband?” 
—and upon the reply depended the evidence of irty 
appreciation of the contents of that letter, i.nd 
intelligent sympathy. The reply, given affirma¬ 
tively, a relationship is felt —a kindred cord is 
touched, and the woman trusts the stranger ae -he 
could not have trusted him without this knowledge. 

3, Wbat if we were all to be more trustful-to 
regard all strangers friends, and in our mjupiing 
with the world cultivate our hearts so that we may 
say pleasant, frank words to all with whotr we 
come in contact. Is it not a fact that distrust i the 


WOMAN’S COUNSEL 


Whkn on my ear your loss was knelled, 
And tender sympathy upburst, 

A little rill from memory swelled, 

Which ouee had soothed my bitter thirst; 
And I was fain to bear to you 
Some portion of its mild relief, 

That it might be as healing dew, 

To steal some fever from your grief. 

After our child's untroubled breath 
• Up to the Father took its way, 

And on our home the shade of death 
Like a long twilight haunting lay; 

And friends came round with us to weep 
His little spirit's swift remove, 

This story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love: 

“ They, in the valley's sheltering care, 

Soon crop the meadow's tender prime; 
And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The shepherd strives to make them climb 
To airy Shelves of pastures green 
That hang along the mountain side, 
Where grass and (lowers together lean, 

And down thro' mist the sunbeams slide. 
But naught can tempt the timid tilings 
That steep and rugged path to try, 
Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below tile pastures lie: 

Till in liia arms their lambs he takes, 

Along the diy./.v verge to go, 

Then, heedless of the rifts and brakes, 

They follow on o'er rock and snow. 

And in those pastur es lifted fair. 

More dewy soft than lowlaud mead, 

The shepherd drops Ills tender care, 

And sheep and lambs together feed.” 

This parable, by nature breathed. 

Blew on me os the south whirl free 
O’er frozen brooks that float unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 

A blissful vision, ilirongh the night, 

Would all my happy senses sway. 

Of the Good Shepherd on the height, 

Or climbing up the stony way; 

Holding our little lamb asleep; 

And, like the burthen of the sea, 

Sounded that voice along the deep, 

Saying, “Arise andfollow vie 


A traveler writing to the Christian Advocate 
saya of Venice:—We lounged in a gondola through 
the grand canal, passing palaces swimming on the 
waves—flowers that had passed their hour of per¬ 
fection and were fast hastening to decay. Its grand 
quay is void of ships, its marts of business, its peo¬ 
ple of wealth. With all its charms as a place to 
visit, if. has none as a place to dwell in. Land, horses, 
Cows, chickens and children, are what mankind 
chiefly desire. None of these, except the last, are 
found here, and children seemed scarce. They 
must lie tied to their chairs, for a run in the streets 
would soon be followed by a plunge in the waters. 
A tew dogs, pats and rats were all the animals we 
saw there, and these didn’t seem at home. One gets 
tired of the Intense silence. The drip of the sus¬ 
pended oar, the cries of the boatmen, the pattering 
of feet are all the sounds of Venice, save its bells. 
When these cease the silence is like Egyptian dark¬ 
ness; it is felt. We long for the undertones with 
which nature elsewhere breaks up the too oppressive 
stillness. The sea, even, is voiceless here, as well 
as the land. It is so quiet in its rise and fall that no 
ripple breaks on shore or quay. No wonder its 
population fled when its power and business disap¬ 
peared. They have not all gone yet, for it still 
supports nearly a hundred thousand people by its 
moderate commerce and some branches of manufac¬ 
ture, chiefly in glass. 


Little Wife, while tine flies fleetly, 
Tiny household fairies, M eetly 
Weaving magic charms completely, 
Flutter in a fire and glow. 

Sitting mid the murk Decemler 
With the light of flame and ember 
On our faces, we remember 

That sweet joy wherewith we kist, 
When with arrows and with bow, 

Id another murk December 
Very many years ago, 

Cupid snared us ere we wist 
(Tou remember f) 

Mid the mist I 

Yes, my darling, youioniember 
That one evening in December, 

When the city lights all twinkled 
Mid the fog, like glow-worms sprinkled 
And the heavy, dull and dreary 
Tread of men and women w^ary, 
Mingled with the splisliing. sploshing 
Of the Wheels and horses' feet 
Moving onward rushing, crashing, 
With a thunder in the street; 

And the people, coming, going. 

Passing on in countless hosts, 

Swift and frantic, 

Crown gigantic 

By the fog clouds round them flowing, 
Seemed like ghosts. 

From a cloud there came a maiden 
With u market basket laden, 

Picking dainty footsteps lightly, 

With a fao" that shone more brightly 
Than the sun on beds of pearls: 

Ho she came, the queen of girls. 
And the mist that gathered round her 
First in filmy darkness drown'd her; 
Then it seemed to fall before her 
To her feet, and to adore her. 

Came to me this little straDger. 

With a face In blushes basking,— 
Setting every heart in danger— 

With a modest tremor asking 
For her way. 

And I led the little maid, 

As she took my proffer’d aid, 

To her home within the city, 

Where, reflected from her pretty 
Face, a bo US oho hi sunshine lay 
Night and day. 

And through all that murk December 
My pulses seemed to beat 
To a music soft and sweet, 

As the tinkling of the fays 
That seemed passing in the blaze 
Of the film-encumbered ember 
At our feet. 

And evening and night, 

When I wandered in the street, 

The fog clouds, waving white. 

Seemed to flutter and arise, 

And uncertain to my eyes 
Thatjewel of a girl, 

With her smile and lips of pearl: 

Till we met again and parted, 

Tender hearted. 

Onee again, add in December,— 

By those blushes you remember,— 

How I drew tlic maiden to me, 

Blood like music thrilling through me, 
And I told her hoiv I loved her, 

Auil it seemed my pleading moved her, 
For we ended in soft blisses, 

Melting, trembling into kisses; 

And we set the bells a ringlng 
On an evening such as this; 

Aud toward th* stars upspringing 
I gave, as 1 earc.it her, 

All my life I 

Now I press her as 1 prest her, 

While the fairies in the ember 
Hail another sweet December, 

Little Wife! 


Let no man ralnc at a little price 
A virtuous woman's counsel; her winged spirit 
I* feathered oftentimes with heavenly words, 
And like her beauty, ravishing and pure ; 

The weaker body, still the stronger soul, 

When good endeavors do her powers apply 
Her love draw s nearer man's felicity. 

Oil, what a treasure is a v irtuous wife, 

Disereet and loving ! not one gift on earth 
Makes man so highly bound to heaven ; 

She gives him double forces to endure 
And to enjoy, by being one with him, 

Feeling his joys and griefs with equal sense. 


But a true wife both sense and soul delights, 
And mixeth not her good with any ill ; 

Her virtues, ruling heart all powers command ; 
All store without her leaves a man but poor, 
And with her poverty is exceeding store. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

EMPLOYMENT. 


I met my sweet young friend, Lizzie L-, the 

other day. She was walking along with quick, 
elastic stop, a bright glow on her face, and a bril¬ 
liant light .in her eye. “ Why, Lizzie, what is the 
matter?—you seem happy and grow good-looking 
every day. Von used to be pale and low-spirited. 
Your health must be much bettor, isn’t it? 

“Yes, Mrs. Overton, my health is better; but 
then it was never poor. It wasn't poor health that 
ailed me at all; nor is it good health altogether that 
makes me feel happy now.” 

“What is it, then?” 

II Employment, Mrs. Overton!” 

“ Employment!—why, you always had enough to 
to do, didn’t you?” 

“Yes-but it wasn't the kind of work that I 

am doing now. Then I wrought on lancy articles, 
merely to pass away time; now I work t'onnyliving 
and/or my clothes— that'6 the difference.” 

I needn’t give the whole of the conversation. 
Lizzie had a brothor who supported her and pur¬ 
chased for her a gratification for every wish; but the 
war, and the derangement resulting, bad thrown 
him out of business, and he had been compelled, 
either by patriotism or want of employment, to 
serve bis country. Of his earnings, a liberal por¬ 
tion of them were sent to Lizzie; but her depend¬ 
ence upon him and the possibilities, not to say prob¬ 
abilities, of being deprived of her brother, had set 
her thinking of what she should do in such case; 
and she had determined to do nothing no longer. 
She sought and secured a situation in a large retail 
house, deposited her brother’s remittances in the 
Savings Bank, adding thereto such part of her own 
earnings as she did not choose to use. 

There is no better dressed girl than Lizzie L. 
among my young acquaintances — nor better in¬ 
formed; for in her little home-nest is a library of 
choice books aud periodicals. And she is happy. 
Why shouldn’t she be? She earns her own living, 
pays for all she has and uses, from her own earn¬ 
ings. She is happier than ever before, she says, be¬ 
cause she is independent. 

This is one case. There areh undreds of a like 
character. What, a nation of lady shop-keepers this 
war is educating! Lid you ever flunk of it? Why 
may not these young ladies, many of them, rise in 
their business, as young men do. to become Junior 
and then Senior members of the firms that employ 
them? If they do not haste to make marriage con¬ 
tracts, why not?—and if they do, may not the co¬ 
partnership be both of a business and conjugal 
character? All marriages are or ought to be—we 
are help-meets. 

Employment! Why, Young says, 

“ Life’s cares are coin lor Is: such by Heaven designed; 

lie that has none, mast make them or be wretched — 

Cares are etuploj mentis; and ■without employ 

The soul is on a rock; the rock of rest, 

To souls most adverse; action all their joy” — 

And Galen calls employment ‘ Nature’s physi¬ 
cians ” — and so it is. 

But young ladles need not all seek to become 
chop-keepers—tradeswomen. The great field open 
for American women is designing and manufactur¬ 
ing. We ought to learn how to produce, so that we 
may compete with France in the supply of our own 
markets with fancy goods. American women have 
good taste; aud such as they have may be cultivated 
to become much better. We have paid foreign 
countries all the money we ought, to gratify our 
tastes. Let us begin, to supply our own demands 
for the finer fancy goods. There are many women 
who have no time to spend making the little orna¬ 
mental articles which are now regarded essential in 
every welliumisbed home, who would be glad to 
pay liberally for a home-made article, such as 
almost auy American girl could make—lamp-mats, 
tidies, needle-books, cushions, embroidered covers, 
coiffeures, collars, ties—a thousand things which 
auy lady could enumerate. And the sale of these 
things would depeud as much upon their design as 
upon their material. I once knew a young ladies’ 
club, organized for the purpose of manufacturing 
articles of this character for sale—and that was the 
way they got their “ pin money.” They did a good 
business, meeting and working only a couple of 
hours per day. I don’t know but it still exists. It 
was in an Eastern city. 

These are suggestions. The happiest women— 
young and old—are those who labor, and with a 
good motive. A new field has been opened for 
young women by the absence of young men in the 
army, and they should hasten to occupy it, and 
profit by opportunities it offers for enlarging the 
sphere of their usefulness and influence. 

"Weedy nook, Dec , 1862. Mrs. Jane C, OvXkton, 


Is it not a fact that distrust i the 
habit of men’s minds? And is it not a fact tlia this 
is daily more and more manilest? Ought jt 0 be 
cultivated? Does it not beget the same fcillig in 
others, wheraver it is apparent. No one win our 
confidence until he or she has exhibited souje impo¬ 
sition to be confiding also. There are nmp vhose 
faces tell us Ibey can be trusted. Why” Wh> can 
We look and confide and are never rlisap- 


answer 

pointed. Is this a natural or acquired expi 


All parties who know (he habits of President 
Lincoln, are not surprised to hear of his personal 
visit to General Burnside—nor would any such be 
astonished to know that be was in New York at any 
time. If he wanted to see anything or anybody, he 
would be quite as likely to come on as to send. lie 
has an orbit of his own, and no one can tell where 
he will be or what he will do, from anything done 
yesterday. If he wants a newspaper he is quite as 
likely to go out and get it as he is to send after it. 
If he wants to see the Secretary of State he gener¬ 
ally goes out anil makes a call. At night, from ten 
to twelve, he usually makes a tour all round—now 
at Gov. Seward’s, and then at Ilalleck’s; and if 
Bum side was nearer, he would see him each night 
before he went to lied. Those who know his habits 
and want to see him late at night, follow him round 
from place, to place, and the last search generally 
brings him up at General Ilalleek’s, as he can get 
the latest army intelligence there. Whoever else is 
asleep or indolent, the President is wide awake and 
around .—Boston Journal. 


A man eats up a pound of sugar, and the pleasure 
he has enjoyed is ended; but the infornialii n he gets 
from a newspaper is treasured up in Ihe ru nd, to be 
used whenever occasion or inclination te Is tor it; 
for the newspaper is not the wisdom of 01 e man or 
two men—it is the wisdom of the age—of mst ages, 
too. A family without a newspaper i- e ways be¬ 
hind the times in geueral information; i>e ides, they 
never think much or find anything to tb nk about. 
And then there are the little ones gb n ng up in 
ignorance, without a taste for reading. Insides all 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

BE NOT WEAHY IN WELL-DOING, 


“But ye, brethren, rr ye not weary in well doing.” 
—2nd Tliess: 3-13. 

It was a thorough knowledge of the weakness of 
human nature which caused the Apostle to give 
(he above command to his disciples. The heart is 
so governed by impulse; and there are few natures 
so lost that they are not at times melted and long for 
the possession of a pure heart iu the sight of God. 
But habit and inclination, together with a lack of 
moral firmness to follow the rugged path of self-im¬ 
provement, causes the noble impulse to die out and 
they fall back into their old ways of sin. There are 
others who with enthusiastic feelings enter the 
straight and narrow path, and in their ardor they 
feel that, they shall never faint by the way—that 
they can overcome the obstacles which lie in their 
paths without effort. Such are very apt to become 
weary iu well doing, and cease entirely, after a time, 
iu their strivings, or only labor as the impulsive 
feelings dictate. To such the solemn mandate of 
the Apostle was spoken. No permanent good can 
be accomplished without observing it. Our hearts 
may be filled with love aud pity towards the suffer¬ 
ing; but to do them good we must be prepared for 
discouragements ol’ many kinds, and must guard 
against the tempter who would lure us to procrasti¬ 
nate,—to seek our own ease first. We cannot claim 
the reward ol' well doing unless our actions are the 
result of fixed principles, and not of mere impulse, 

Genova, Wis , 18(52. B. C. D. 


Milk, Tea and Coffee.— In Prof. Loomis’ arti¬ 
cle on “ Food,” in the last Patent Office Report, he 
thus speaks of milk, tea and coffee: 

Milk contains in solution not only a due propor¬ 
tion of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, as 
before mentioned, but all the other elements neces¬ 
sary for the construction of bone, nerve, &c., and 
hence is always a proper food in all circumstances 
ot health. 

Tea derives its beneficial qualities not from its 
direct supply of nutrition, but from its affording a 
peculiar substance called tbeine, the effect of which 
in the system is to diminish the icastc , thus making 
less food necessary. Tea thus has a positive 
economic value, not as a supplying but as a saving 
nutriment. 

Coffee, though of a taste so little allied to tea, de¬ 
rives its value in precisely the same manner and 
from nearly the same substances. Its value and 
effect in the system are therefore the same as those 
above stated. It is hence evident that milk, tea and 
coffee are valuable articles of food under all condi¬ 
tions of temperature. 


[Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

EVERY- DAY LIFE. 


The Thankful Heart.— If one should give me a 
dish of sand aud tell me there were particles of icon 
in it, I might look for them with my eyes, and search 
for them with my clumsy fingers, and be unable to 
detect them; but let me take a magnet and sweep 
through it, and how would it draw to itself the most 
invisible particles by the mere power of attraction! 
The unthankful heart, like my finger in the sand, 
discovers no mercies; but the thankful heart sweeps 
through tiie day, and as the magnet finds the iroD, so 
it will find every hour some heavenly blessings: 
only the iron in God's sand is gold. — 0. IF. Uolmes. 


Smoky Chimneys—T o he read to her husband by 
every wife interested — A correspondent of the Lon¬ 
don Builder gives the following cure for a great and 
common evil: A smoky chimney and a scolding 
wife are two of the worst evils of dome.stic,15fo, says 
(be old proverb, and to obviate the lirsl evil, ingen¬ 
uity is ever racking its brain. Hence, Regent street 
and every pari of the metropolis has its house-tops 
bristling with pipes and deformed by cowls of every 
conceivable and almost inconceivable variety. Now 
I have built many chimueyB in all possible situations’ 
aud have found one simple plan everywhere suc¬ 
ceeded, the secret being only to construct the throat 
of the chimney, or the part just above the fireplace, 
so small that a man or boy can barely pass through 
it. Immediately above, the chimney should be en¬ 
larged to double its width, like a purse, to the extent 
of about two feet in height, and then diminished 
again 10 the usual proportions. No chimney that I 
ever constructed thus, smoked. 


BY LEAD PENCIL, ESQ. 


Did you never take up from the table where your 
mail-boy had laid the last mail, the weekly paper, 
which, above all others, you wish to lean back in 
your coziest chair and read by the light of a well- 
shaded lamp, of a Saturday evening, and opening 
it, glauce all through it without reading a word in 
it—puzzling and hesitating, half-distracted in your 
effort to determine which of the tit-bits you will 
devour first? You nibble here aud there, read 
the headings, glance at the first sentence, skim over 
the paragraphs, and unconsciously wish you could 
absorb the whole at one effort. There are two or 
three such papers that come to my table; but it is 
not of them or anything in them that I am gorng to 
write. 

But-and now I wish to say what 6eems t,o me 

here, to wit:—Does the reader ever think how much 
of romantic interest there is, and may be to all, in 
the commonest, events of every-day life? —how 
much we can glean that is golden, and bright, and 
blessed, if we accept the opportunities thrust before 
us constantly—thrust before too many who never 
notice them, and go through the world living a 
comparatively barren and unfruitful life? 

But—to return—I met a good woman to-day, who 
was in quite as great a dilemma over a letter, as yon 
and 1 are often over our fresh weekly paper. 1 
stood at a corner near the post-office, waiting ior a 
horse-car to take me home to dinner, when a 
decently dressed, tidy woman, came to me and said, 
“Will you be su kind as to read that letter for me? 
It is from my husband, and he is in Gen, Grant’s 
army, and I want to hear from him very much; but 
my eyes do blur so when I try to read that I can’t 
get through with it. I’ve been trying so hard.” 

I looked into her eyes as she looked into mine 
while making this appeal, and saw there the cause 
of the blur. They were brim full of teal's, and a 
tremor of excitement — whether apprehensive or 
joyful 1 did not wait to determine —agitated her. 


-Exchange. 


THE CHIMNEY COE] 


The old chimney cornel! It is andeared to the 
heart from the earliest recollection*/ What dreams 
have been dreamed there! What spries told! what 
bright hours passed! It was a pla® to think in, a 
place to weep in, to laugh in, and auch the coziest 
place in the house to rest in. It ft as there where 
dear old grandmama used to si: st her knitting, 
warming her poor old rheumatic back against the 
warm wall; where grandpa used to fall aeleep over 
his newspaper; where mamma used to place her 
spinning-wheel, and papa used to ait there too, and 
read in the great arm-chair. 

It was there where you used to lead fairy tales in 
your childhood, folded all so snug, and warm, and 
cozy, in its great warm lap, wile the wind of a 
winter’s night was whistling with Jit. Your favorite 
plum-cake was never bo sweet aslvhen eaten there, 
and the stories you read by tbel sitting-room fire¬ 
side were never half so lascinatiag as those read in 
the chimney corner. 

If you were sad, you weut tluie to cry. If you 
were merry, you, with your bothers and sisters, 
nestled there to have a right Iierry time. Even 
puss and the house dog lovoi the old chimney 
corner! 

Look back to the old house, where every room, 
every nook is so lull of pleasalt recollections—the 
family sitting-room, where vlre so many happy 
meetings; your own ebambej. with its little win¬ 
dow, “where the sun came fceping in at nforn;” 
mother’s room, still sacred wih her presence. But, 
after all, the brightest raemor.lt cluster about that 
chimney corner. You long twie folded in its faith¬ 
ful old bosom again, as you wffo in childhood, aud 
have a good cry over all thosepast huppy times. 

It is desolate now. The bight faces that clus¬ 
tered there of yore will nevir come back again. 
Black and dingy are the lovedwalls, and the smoke 
from the kitchen fire never mikes them warm auy 
more. But still memory sets up some of the holiest 
and most beautiful statues of ljr carving in the old 
chimney corner !—Boston Recorder. 


A Golden Thought.—I never found pride in a 
noble nature, nor humility iu an unworthy mind, 
Of all the trees, I observe that God has chosen the 
vine—alow plant that creeps upon the wall; of all 
beasts, the soft, patient lamb; of all fowls, the mild 
and gentle dove. When God appeared to Moses it 
was not in the lofty cedar, not the spreading palm, 
but a bush—an humble, slender, abject bush—as if 
He would, by these selections, check the conceited 
arrogance of man. Nothing produces love like hu¬ 
mility, nothing bate like pride. 


Pkoharle Origin of the Saving, “Die in the 
Last Ditch.” — When Louis the NIY. invaded 
Holland, carrying fire and sword as he advanced, 
overtures were made by Buckingham, one of 
Charles the Second's Ministers, to Prince William 
of Nassau, the head of the United Provinces, to 
make him King of the residue of the country, after 
France and England, who had agreed to a secret 
treaty for dismembering the country, had taken of 
it what they wanted. “ Do yon not see,” said Buck¬ 
ingham, “ that the country is lost?” “ I see,” said 
William, “ that it is in great danger; but there is a 
sure way of never seeing it lost, and that is, to die 


The Finished Garment.— A Christian man’s life 
is laid on the loom of time to a pattern which he 
does not see, but God does, and his heart is a shut¬ 
tle. On one side of the loom is sorrow, and on the 
other is joy; and the shuttle, struck alternately by 
each, flies back and forth, carrying the thread, which 
is white or black as the pattern needs; and iu the 
end, when God shall lift up the finished garment, 
and all its changing hues shall glauce out, it will 
then appear that deep and dark colors were as 
needful to perfectness and beauty as the bright and 
high colors. 


Smelling a Minie Ball.—A correspondent from 
the battle-field, speaking of the effects of a passing 
rifle ball, says: “ But the most singular thing, and 
which 1 do not remember to have heard mentioned 
heretofore, is the effect of these balls upon the 
atmosphere through which they pass. The passage 
of one immediately across your face is followed by 
a momeniary sensation of deadly sickness. The air 
seems thick, stilling and putrid, like that of a newly 
opened vault, accompanied by au odor of certain 
kinds of fungi found in ihe woods, and never wil¬ 
lingly disturbed by either man or beast. 1 should 
like to know if auy one else has felt this, or is it a 
peculiar fancy of my own.” 


Beautiful Legend.— There is a beautiful legend 
illustrating the blessedness of performing our duty 
at whatever cost to our own inclination. A beauti¬ 
ful vision of our Savior had apdeared to a monk, 
and in silent bliss he gazed upon it. The hour 
arrived in which it was bis duty to feed the poor ol 
the convent. lie lingered not in bis cell to enjoy 
the vision, but he left it to perform his humble duty. 
When he returned, he found the blessed vision still 
waiting for him, and uttering these words, “ lladst 
thou stayed, 1 must have fled.” 


Ladies interested in Domestic Economy (and 
who is not?) are referred to that department of (he 
Index to our present Volume lor reference to a host 
of useful matters. The department is a regular 
Housekeeper's Encyclopaedia, and a friend at our 
elbow says it’s worth a year's subscription to any 
family, in town or country. 


A Beautiful Fancy. — In the “Legend of the 
K Tree of Life,” published in New York in 1775, 

J eccurs the following: — “Trees aud woods lmve 
twice saved the world—first by the ark, then by the 
.vj cross—making full amends for the evil fruit of the 
T tree of Paradise, by that which was borne on the 
tree in Golgotha.” 


I know not when I ever prayed iu earnest, that in 
one way or another I had not satisfactory evidence 
that God heareth prayer. Ten thousand times hath 
He reproached unbelief by saying. “ Here I am. 
Why art thou fearfol, 0 thou of little faith?” And 
so strong is this evidence to me when 1 examine the 
detail, that I see and feel that He said not in vain, 
“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what you will, and it shall be done unto 
you.”— Cecil. 


Drink Less with your Meals. —Many men have 
relieved themselves of dyspepsia by not drinking 
anything, not even water, during their meals. No 
auimal, except man, ever drinks in connection with 
its food. Man ought not to. Try this, dyspeptics; 
and you will not wash down mechanically that 
which ought to be masticated and ensalivated be¬ 
fore it is swallowed. 


Fill your affections with thelcross of Christ that 
there may be no room for sin. The world once put 
Him out of the house into a stable, when He came 
to save us; let Him now turn the world out of doors, 
when He is come to sanctify us ,—John Owen. 


Rank and fashion may be all very fine in time of 
peace, but rank and file must have precedence of 
them in time of war. 


Instead of fighting misfortune, we too often make 
it prisoner. 
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Polk, Breckinridge, Cheatham and Hardee are 
around Murfreesboro. Kirby Smith is at Manches¬ 
ter. The rebel Forest left Thursday with three 
regiments of mounted tneu, well picked cavalry, to 
cross the Cumberland below Nashville, and cut. our 
railroad. The rebel Morgan moves with his force 
of 5,000 to attack the railroad at another point. 

Mississippi.— An arrival from Vicksburg reports 
the rebels vigorously fortifying that place. Report 
says that they have extended their works back from 
the river eight miles. Seventy guns mounted on 
the river—200 in all. The citizens have been for 
some time packing up preparatory to evacuating 
the place, upon the opening of the anticipated Fed¬ 
eral attack. Cotton burning is still kept up by the 
guerrillas. 

On Friday week the gunboats Cairo. Marmora 
and Signal, while ascending the Yazoo River, 
reached a point one mile below Haynes’ bluff', when 
a torpedo exploded under the Cairo, shattering her 
bow. She sunk in 15 minutes, in -10 feet of water, 
and cannot, be raised. No lives were lost. The 
Cairo was one of the first of seven iron clads built 
for service on the western rivers, and participated 
in the capture of Foils Henry and DonelaOD. 

The Steamer “Mill Boy," while taking cotton at 
Commerce, Miss., was surprised by Blythe’s cavalry 
She was tired on, and three persons killed. The 
-Mill Buy” returned to Helena and reported the 
facts, The gunboat Juliette, Transport City, and 
Bells’ detachment of the 11th and 47 1 h Indiana, were 
dispatched to Commerce, where Urey arrived on 
Wednesday night and burned the town and planta¬ 
tions for five miles around, and took ten prisoners. 

Arkansas— Gen. Herron telegraphs that the 
victory at Prairie Grove wus much more complete, 
and tie enemy’s loss far greater, than at first 
reported. Over 1,500 rebels were killed and buried 
by us—their wounded were found scattered through 
the woods for miles in the rear of their position 
which had been carried during the action, and left 
when they retreated. Many consequently died for 
want of attention. Our cavalry pursued the retreat 
tug rebels closely, driving them beyond Van Boren 
The positiou and condition of our forces are ex¬ 
cellent, The campaign has been most brilliant, 
reacting great credit on officers and men oi the 
army of the frontier. 

It is believed that Gen. Hindman has crossed the 
Arkansas River with his infantry, while Gen. Mar- 
mad like is on the north side with his cavalry. 

Hundreds of men from Gen. Hindman’s army are 
daily joining that ol Gen. Herron. Many of them 
are Missourians, who express the greatest disgust 
with the rebel campaign in the West, aud avow as 
their conviction that its further prosecution is hope¬ 
less. 

Gen. Curtis has received a written communica¬ 
tion from Gen. Holmes, commanding the Trans- 
MJssifreippi Department of the rebels, forwarded by 
direction of Jeff Davis. The communication is an 
inquiry for the facts relative to the shooting of ten 
Confederate citizens by order of Gen. Neil. En¬ 
closed with the communication is a printed slip 
from the Grenada Appeal containing a passage cred¬ 
ited to the Palmyra (Mo.) Courier. Gen. Holmes 
and the Confederate government desire to know if 
tho passage in the Palmyra Courier is substantially 
correct. 

The following additional particulars of the battle 
of Prairie Grove have been received: 

The official report puts the loss in killed and 
wounded in 1 lenon’scommand at 843. Blunt’s 152. 
Total, 1105. The latest accounts increase the rebel 
loss to 3.700 in killed and wounded, and nearly 
6 , 001 ) deserters. Thirty-live commissioned officers 


expressed in his annual report, that the money can 
be raised by loan. 

The army bill reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means appropriates $731,000,000 for the 
year ending June, 1862. 

On the 17th, a highly influential delegation of 
members of Congress with Vice-President, Hamlin 
at the head, waited on the President, with a request 
unanimously signed by loyalists of Florida, asking 
for the appointment of TTon. Eli Thayer as Military 
Governor ol that State, with authority to raise 20,- 
000 loyal emigrants. 


l?i*iel* Reminders 

TO SUBSCRIBERS, AGENTS, AND OTHERS, 


A IV-\ r 7 j\ I , M EKTi ;v< 1 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

At the Capitol , Albany , Wednesday, Feb. 11,1863. 

Ost Wnhuuday Evening. Hon K Cornell, Premdeut., and'B, 
P JOHNP'ii*. Secretary, will give an account, of tin, Anri'-ulture 
of (freat Britain and the GonMnent, mol also of tho (Irrat. Ex¬ 
hibition of the Industry of all Bfatifjtts in Condon 1 • r. Pitch 
will deliver a Couture on losri.ts Injuris,us It. the Par mer 

Thetwnal Meeting.* at the .Agricultural Hal l, on Thursday, 
anil, Thursday livening. . 

Piwposala inr the next Annual Pair of the Society, will bo re¬ 
ceived at llie Secretary's oftlcu previous to thn Annual Meeting. 

Dec., 18i3.j. (1175-11) B. I’. JOHNSON, Scc'y. 
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Paper collars have advanced from 25 to 40 cents per 
dozen. 

1 he C anadian journals continue to complain of a u pleth¬ 
ora of silver.” 

— There are in Switzerland 1,433,298 protestants, and 1,- 
040,400 Catholics. 

tine of our brigades left its tents and knapsacks behind 
in Fredericksburg. 

— Greenbacks arc selling at Murfreesboro, at 300 per cent. 
Confederate currency 

— Il is said that counterfeit fifly-cent postage notes have 
been put. in circulation. 

— A Richmond paper admits the rebel loss at Fredericks¬ 
burg to have been 3,500. 

— Wm II Polk, a brother of the late President Polk, died 
at Nashville on Tuesday week. 

— The Jesuits throughout, the world number 7144. In 14 
tears the increase lias been 2492. 

the paper mills of the State of Maine are forced to stop 
maoufae'uriog for the want of rugs. 

— The House of Representatives by a vote of 78 to 57, en¬ 
dorsed the Emancipation Proclamation, 

— The rebel authorities soeui to have adopted tho system of 
flogging Federal prisoners who disobey prison rules. 

— The New York International Relief fund (for the Lanca¬ 
shire sufferers) Saturday week footed up $119,000 3S. 

— Within one month pastabout 11,000 h/des of cotton have 
reached Cairo, Illinois, en route to a northern market. 

New London is the choice of a majority of the Commit¬ 
tee on the location of Naval Depots for a now Navy Yard 

A special to the Post says two r<r three officers are under 
arrest at Washington for sanding worthlewshells to Burnside. 

— The Detroit Tribune says that quite a number of the 
oil wells in Canada have “suspended issue ” and “dried up." 

— The Albany Standard announces that it will hereafter be 
printed oa common mimilla paper and sold at one cent per 
copy. 

1 he editor of the Alta California has been presented with 
a sack of potatoes, containing three only, each weighing 20 
pounds. 

— The tax men have decided that a pig becomes a hog at 
six months old ; aud slaughtered hogs arc taxed, while pigs 
are not. 

Donald McKay, the noted ship-builder, arrived home 
Irom Europe in the Arabia. The Government has secured 
his services. 

— Editors are appeciated in Wisconsin. There will be 
thirteen ol them in the next Legislature—three in the Senate 
and ten in the House. 

— line specimens of coal have been found in Indiana, and 
the inhabitants off that State are confident the deposit will 
prove to lie a rich une. 

— The contents of on attic in Salisbury Mass., weighing 
1500 pounds of old pamphlets and newspapers, lately sold at 
the paper mill for 575 . 

— New York has raised an aggregate force of two hundred 
and nineteen thousand men,—equivalent to one fourth of the 
entire force now in the field. 

— The Buckeye State, published at New Lisbon, O., inti- 
n'ntes the existence of a secret organization iu the township 
of Wayne for resisting the draft. 

— Mr. OakJy, the proprietor of the Salisbury Paper Mills in 
Orange Co., N Y , is manufacturing strong brown paper from 
the fibre of the cat tailor TypJia. 


Glorious flag ! thy folds shall shelter 
All that tread this hallowed shore, 

Till “suns shall rise and ret” no longer, 
And 1 till time shall be no more.” 
Shout, ye people—let tbe echoes 
Ring far over land and sea— 

For Ihtjlwj dial ne'er was conquered, 

For the banner of the free ! 


And greatly, constantly, and permanently useful. Unusually 
full and satisfactory in Military Illustrations and Definitions. 
S.W Sold by all Booksellers. 675-2t 


T/u Title J»ia net Index occupy so much space that 
mo necessarily abridge several departments, and omit others, 
this week—yet they arc so important to the numerous persons 
who preserve and bind the Rural, that we offer no apology 
for giving what is indispensable to the perfection of the vol¬ 
ume as a work for future reference. Though the Index com¬ 
bines i.niy tin. practical and most Important pnd permanently 
useful matters, it shows that we have given a vast Jmountanii 
variety of valuable leading, and many flue and useful illus¬ 
trations, during the year, fn the line of illustrations, as well 
as variety and interest of contents, the Rural has for excelled 
any of its contemporaries; indeed we thick it lias given more 
and better original engravings, the past two years, than all 
other agricultural weeklies hi this country combined. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.. DECEMBER 27, 1862 


Army In Virginia. 

On the night of the 15tb, General Burnside’s 
troops evacuated their positions on the Fredericks¬ 
burg side of Ihe river. The movement was a peril¬ 
ous one, but was conducted in safely. The artillery 
was the first to cross the river. The last of the 
infantry brought up the rear shortly after daylight. 
The enemy never discovered the movements until 
too late to do any harm. As soon as the last man 
had got. safely across the river, the pontoon bridges 
were removed, thus cutting off all communication 
between the two shores. Our icounded are all safe, 
and on the north side of the river. There was a 
heavy wind all night, accompanied with considera¬ 
ble rain, which assisted us in our movements, and 
prevented the rebels from learning our intentions. 

The following, based upon official reports as far as 
made out, and upon the estimates of those who have 
tbe best facilities for judging, is as near a correct 
list of our loss a3 can bo obtained up to this time: 

Right Grand Division—Sumner’s—2d Corps- 
Crouch’s and Howard's Divisions, 980; Hancock’s 
Division, 3,300; French’s Division, 1,900. Ninth 
Corps—Wilcox and Sturgis’ Division, 925; Getty’s 
Division, 400. Total, 7 505. 

Center Grand Division—Hooker’s—5th Corps— 
Butterfield and Humphrey’s Divisions, 1,500; Grif¬ 
fin’s Division, 1,300; Syke’s Division, 150. Total, 
2,950. 

Left Grand Division—Franklin’s—1st Corps — 
Reynolds and Gibbons' Divisions, 900; Mead’s Divis¬ 
ion, 1.800; Doubleday’s Division, 150. Total, 2,850. 

Sixth Corps—Smith's Division, 200. 

Total in these Divisions, 13 505. 

Tho Philadelphia Press publishes a dispatch from 
Gen, Burnside to Gen. Halleclc, received at head- 
quariers, announcing the withdrawal of the Army 
of the Potomac from Fredericksburg. Gen. Burn¬ 
side says:—Fully convinced that the position in 
front could not be carried, and as it was a military 
necessity either to attack or retire, a repulse would 
have been disastrous to U9 under surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances. The army was withdrawn without 
the loss of oilher property or men." 

Tho Harper's Ferry correspondent of the Balti¬ 
more American. 17th Inst , says that as soon as the 
12th Corps started to re-enforce the army at Fred¬ 
ericksburg, tho rebels appeared there and threatened 
to enter the Ferry and burn the stores, but meeting 
with a warm reception from the Maryland cavalry, 
they retired atul dashed at the convalescent camp in 
Loudon county; when driven from there they made 
a raid on Poolesville. 

A dispatch from Burnside’s headquarters on the 
20th inst., says:—Yesterday forenoon at daylight, 
one hundred of Hampden’s rebel cavalry entered 
Occoquao, and took a Lieutenant and thirty pri¬ 
vates of the 10th New York cavalry, who were 
guarding the telegraph lines. Eleven sutlers and 
six of their wagons were also seized by the rebels. 
All is quiet ou the Rappahannock to-night. 


The only Wringer with thu Patent 

COM-YVIlEEL REGULATOR! 

No Writ)ixoi- van bo durable without COG-WHEELS I 

Tha Univprsii.1 Wringer took tt}« FIRST PREMIUM, a Silver 
Medal and Diploma, at the Now York Statu Fulr, isftt. It was 
nronotineed superior to all others in the Wohi.ii'h Fair at Lo.v- 
now, |8li2. ami has always taken the First Premium iu every 
State atul County Fair when exhibited (ri fair competition with 
other maehiuos. 

It l! the Original and only Genuine and Reliable Wring¬ 
er before the people. 

It surpasses all others in 

Strength of Frame! 

Capacity for Preset]re! 

Power of Action! 


tie lli-let' and Accurate .—In writing us on business, 
please be as brief as consistent. At this season we receive 
from 200 to 300 or more letters per day, aud it is no easy task 
to read all carefully and give each proper attention;—even the 
opening and glancing at. tbe contents of each, (which the wri¬ 
ter of this tries to do,) is somewhat laborious. The short 
letters are always read, while the long epistles cannot at once 
receive the time requited; so we are constrained to attend to 
the business part and defer the rest. Brevity and accuracy 
are the great essentials of a business letter, and no other mat¬ 
ter should be given on tho same sheet or half sheet, If you 
send an inquiry or an artlole for publication with a business 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLDI 

We Defy All Competition 1 

IT SAVES TIME, LABOR, CLOTHES AND MONEY. 

It will Wear for Years without Repair. 

A Child Right Years old can Operate it. 

No Servant i nm Break it in Using. 

No Caution or SkUl required in its use. 

It Saves Us Cost in Clothing every Six Months! 

Every Wringer with Cog-Wheels is Warranted i: 

every PAn'iicTTi.Anr 


CANVASSERS wanted. 

To men who have had experience a,« canvassers, or Rny wl 
would like to engage in the sale of this t ruly valuable inve 
tiott, liberal inducements will be offered and good territoi 

a ven them (they paying nothing for the Patent Right) in whi< 
ey Rhull have the exclusive sale 
Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

•JULIUS 1VICS A* CO., General Agents, 

575 P. O. Box 3110, 315 Broadway, New York. 

Sold in Rochester, by 

C. CARPENTER, 104 Buffalo Street. 


lull I rite — Model Kell try,— Many of our subscri¬ 
bers seem to appreciate tho effect of tho paper famine upon 
our pocket and generously remit ?2 for next year’s Rural, 
though they could secure itat. * 1.50 liy joining a club. By this 
morning’s mail (Dec. 22,) wo received several remittances of 
this character—in one instance $6 for three copies to One post- 
offi.m nddi ocs | Sumo write Unit the Ht-iui, has paid them so 
well that they would not do without it for f ,0 or $10 a year ; 
and many club agents say they shall (as some have already) 
obtain larger litis than ever before, A Minnesota agent remits 
for 3 ft subscribers, says he lias 10 or 12 more names on Ilia 
list, and adds ‘ I expect to lmve a larger club than last year. 
They don’t object to the price. They all like the paper, and 
think it very cheap at $1.50 per copy.” 


* SJ 'E!> AND U EASTER 

^EE-lMTKVTKt, fppt. 7. 1858 TI.U marl,me has been 
iihihI in Miiilii/iin tor .everal years, mol riven universal eatis- 
taction. It will sow < Inver, Timothy, Flax and Turnip Seed 
morn evenly tbiiii rim 1"- 'lone by hand, and at. the rate of 20 
acres a rtav. L also plaster better than it. run he done by 
hand or any uihernmuhlno The machine is -uner inr to /ill others 
others for the purpose, s* it distributes well accurately aud ran bo 

gauged to MOV Inin. I to 20,min ts per acre Dir. simple in con¬ 
strue! Ion will nperii n.li, very durable. mid only costs «un to $12. 
iieconline to sum* Ihe sawing box cun bo made to sow from U) 
to /II teet Wide, but the usual length of th.. box is id tu 12 feet 
H 10 ■Myiscnher, now located. ul Roe heater, X Y., has the sole 
Agency for the sale of Town, County ami Stale Kichls of the 
above machine in New York and New England. II-will also 
Iirn.sh iniir.liiiies, or they can be found on sale at the store of 
l>. K Bahto.v. No. X Buffalo st, Rochester For further infor¬ 
mation uddreri! or apply to 

gp-tt _ IRA STANBR OJllig, Rochester, N. Y. 

r I ’D,**’ ^TOJiE DEE 1IIVE is moth proof, and with 
I this attached to it any hive cau be made moth proof at a 
cost or 5 cents in money and a few minutes in time. Send 
stamp tor free circular to u 

978-41 _ JOSEPH WOODROFFR, fit. Claitville. O. 


"Y ” ul-kai, lor 1BU3, to be mailed as presents to 

friends of the writers, reminds us that we have inadvertently 
omitted to state that the paper will lie furnished at the lowest 
club rate (il 00 per year,) in all cases where it is paid for uy 
a suiiscitiBER and sent to relatives or friends as a present, 
Many subscribers annually send from one to ten copies to dis- 
tant friends—considering the Rckal the best present they can 
make, as it renders the recipient glad fifty two times In the 
course of the year, and as often reminds him or her of the 
kind remembrance of the donor. How many shall wo make 
thus happy in 1303 ? 


Special Caution to all our Headers ! — We again 
caution our readers to beware of pretended traveling agents 
for the Rckal tor we employ none. We also reiterate that 
persons who send circulars over the country offering the Ku 
rt.tL New-Yorker at cl 11 price, have no authority from, m for 
so doing. Hence, people who mail money to join a “Rural 
Empire," “Keystone," or any other distant club, must take 
-theirchances, tLgf" The person who “run,"the Rural Em¬ 
pire Club, in Wayne county, did not send Ut a subscriber last 
winter, to our kr.ow ledge, (though we suspect he did in other 
people’s, or fictitious, names—a silly dodgo,) yet pretends in a 
recent circular, that he sent several hundred and received no 
premium I Though that is pretty steep and wicked lying we 


^ A R M 8 F O JR 8 ALE 

BENNETT & BANCKER, 

ATTOKXEYS AT LAW AM HEAL ESTATE AGE ATS, 


Renew or Subscribe Hart;,. — Those who wish the 
uninterrupted continuance of the Rural should renew at 
once, as we cannot, during tho “paper famine,” afford to pub¬ 
lish a very large extra edition. All who wish to renew or 
subscribe will remember that “delays are dangerous,” es¬ 
pecially if they desire ai l tho numbers of our uext volume. 
Such us want the best ami most economical Paper for the 
nines —the one which gives tbe greatest variety of Valuable 
and Timely Information, combining more subjects than 
from three to six ordinary newspapers—will of course sub¬ 
scribe for the Rural without delay. 


Movements In the Wcat. 

Kentucky, —Maj.-Gen. Grant has issued an order 
respecting the State of Kentucky, that as the State 
has fulfilled the requirements of the United States 
Constitution and Jaws of Congress, by choosing 
loyal men to fill Slate offices and execute laws, mili¬ 
tary authority is prohibited from any interference, 
and must not be used except to suppress riots and 
mob resistance to the laws. All civil authority that 
can be executed by military posts will be permitted. 

Tennessee.— A body of rebel cavalry, variously 
estimated at. from two to eight thousand, made a 
raid on the railroad, three miles north side of Jack- 
son, on the 19th. After tiring into the train, they 
tore up the track a considerable distance and burned 
up tressel work. 

Late accounts say that the rebels have moved on 
Trenton and burned the station, and large amounts 
of cotton aud some cars. The passenger train from 
Columbus on Friday week was fired on, but got 
through to Jackson. It was the last traiu over the 
road. The strength of the rebels is not known. 
Chatham and Morgan are tbe conjectured leaders. 
There is a great panic at Hickman for tear the 
rebels will take the place. 

The enemy again outrageously violated a flag of 
truce on the 16th. They sent Col. Hawkins to our 
lines with dispatches from Bragg. Capt. Abel of 
the 4th Michigan, was on duty, with a detachment 
of his regiment on the Murfreesboro pike when the 
flag 0 ! truce arrived at three o’clock. Col, Hawkins 
had a detachment of eight men with two ladies de¬ 
siring to go to Nashville. Capt. Abel proceeded to 
a station outpost, and Lieut. Rowe road an order to 
the rebel officer regulating flags of truce. Captain 
Abel returned at halt-past four, and sent Lieut. 
Rowe to Gen. Van Cleve, notifying him about the 
arrival of the flag. While Lieut. Rowe was gone, a 
detachment of rebel cavalry charged upon Captain 
Abel’s command and captured 53 men. Orderly 
Mitchell escaped. Our men, of course, had been 
ordered not to lire, but they killed several rebels. 
The outrage will bo speedily revenged. It is more 
agravadng because our own flag was violated. 

On Saturday a scout returned from Murfreesboro, 
where he heard Jeff', Davis and Bishop Polk speuk. 
The former declared that Tennessee must be held at 
all hazards. Polk said he expected that Grant 
would be defeated, and that Nashville would then 
be assailed. The informant says that the rebels will 
fight us between Tullahoma amPWinchester. There 
are not more than 40,000 rebels between Murfrees¬ 
boro and Nashville. Wheeler is at La Verge; 
Buckner’s corps at Nolinville and Triune; Bragg, 


Jackaon, Miohigan. 

a , a st f ' ,r Hitle B()tno ol the choicest Fa kmino La.nds in the State 
yiuyiiially In the CouDtieH ol Jackaon. 
Saul 'indaare mostly ituproml t'artnaof 
from tot tv to one thnuMinrl acres, well located, and will be sold 
at reasonable rates. 

Persons Wish (Off to imrehas" tam.s la the West, would do well 
p .‘i!!• v-'Jk'.',! r " 0f BauJ s,ru beforeimrchasinif elsewhere. 
O. W. BENNETT Ei BANCKER 

fYARUJAOK HORSES WANTED J-Dappie Kray, 
Ion? tails, heads well up, Ion? iatqf« in action; wei?ht. 
eleven to twelve hundred; n?e. seven to eight vears. 16 hands 
until-. Any pei aon having a -ouud pair of lioraes tor sale an¬ 
swering the description will please address, 
titS7 -',l' GEO. A- 'AN.Y. 

P 1 TULLEYi M and 67 Exchange St. Roches- 
. ter, dealer in all kinds ol' Tin. Copper and Sheet-Iron 
irare, w t.olenale and retail Cpalaml Wood Cook .Stoves, Par¬ 
lor Stoves, lor \\ ood nr Coal. Sole agent tor Die Arbiter Gas 
Parlor a ' 3 ‘l tlie ctilebiatpil tSfcmiejr Gna Burner 

IGT'For particular#, sec advertisement in Rural. Nov. 15th. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


A vast number of rumors relative to a difficulty 
among the President’s advisers, have been in circu¬ 
lation during the past week. The base for all these 
consists in the fact that Secretaries Seward and 
Chase each tendered their resignation. The Presi¬ 
dent acknowledged the receipt of these resignations, 
aud has informed them that, after due deliberation, 
he has come to the conclusion that the acceptance 
of their resignations would be incompatible with 
the public welfare. The President, therefore, re¬ 
quested Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase to resume their 
respective functions as Secretary of State and Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury. The two Secretaries have, 
accordingly, remained at the heads of their respect¬ 
ive Departments. 

Tbe reasons why Messrs. Seward and Chase de¬ 
sired to retire from the Cabinet will be found in the 
fact that at a caucus of Republican Senators, a reso¬ 
lution offered, requesting the President to dispense 
with the services of Seward, was discussed, the vote 
being 16 in favor, 13 against. On the 17th another 
caucus adopted a substitute, recommending the 
President to partially remodel the Cabinet. This 
was agreed to, the Conservatives believing it would 
be regarded as a general invitation to the whole 
Cabinet to resign. 

1 he House Select Committee on Emancipation 


I-. S. Treasury JX'otes .—A Jurae^man inquires If we 
will take U. S. Treasury Notes at par on subscription. Yes, 
Sir, and we prefer them to any bank bills, Any of our readers 
who are so unfortunate as to reside in a State or region where 
the “ green backs ” are not at par, are advised that they are all 
right in this locality—for tbe people hereabouts practically be¬ 
lieve in sustaining the credit of the Government aud brimriiu? 


markets, Commerce, 


KuraJ New-Yorker (imue, 

Roohkstkr, Dkckmhkk 23d, 1352. 

Our Local Maikst is very dull at Present. We note 
changes as have occurred. Buckwheat has advanced 5 i 
per bushel. Mess Pork has gone up 50 cents per barrel. D 
ed Hogs are 25 cents per let) pounds better. Lard has put 
cent per pound. Potatoes are slow of sad at a loductioc 
to 15 cents being ths raoge. 


A BEA17TJP13J, MICROSCOPE, Magnifying 

*‘,! V T Rondred tunes, for twad.y-e.igM end* ! fin silver I 
FlVK 0 ! different |iowere, *1.00. Mailed |ree Address 

_P- M- HO WEN, Box 220, Boston. Mass. 

UAH TON ik M1I.I.KNKR was awarded the First 
JL j Premium, at tbe State Fair, on « ..rr, stalk, liny, and 
pit raw Cu tu-ns and Chopping Axes. First premium on Car¬ 
penter fc«lue Tunis. 

All kinds of MECHANICS' TOOLS, AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, and HARUWAHE generally, at the Old Stand, 
nrst building west of Main St. Bridge, Rochester. N. Y. All 
articles of our manufacture warranted. 665-13t 


tcurai.— we are making soma improve 
ments iu our mailing department, and arrangement of 
routes, by which many subscribers will hereafter receive the 
Rural earlier. The ebauge will meet the views of subscri¬ 
bers iu the Southwestern part of thi3 State, Western I’a., 
and other localities where the paper has not arrived “on 
time ” during a portion of the present year. 

Marrying- a Beauty is the title of a capital Life Sketch, 
written by 1, 8 Arthur, which will be commenced iu the 
first number of the Rural Nkw Youkkr for 1 Stiff, and con¬ 
tinued four or five weeks, It isonerd - Arthur’s best sketches, 
and was written expressly for the Rural. 

Eire of the. Rural .—The following note from a promi¬ 
nent book binder, gives one cogent reason for reducing the 


NEW YOUK, Pee. 22,-FLOUR-Market less active and a 
shade easier. SaJex&t $5,7(XaA95 for superfine State; &), 0 &a tj ]ii 
lor extra -State; W,l«aiS ,20 for choice do, $5,75U5,90 forsuper- 
MAYSfl im 40 £ Or 0, ! mra ‘; n to medinnGostr* Western 

Is 2P ? d9 round hooped Ohio, and 

I tor trade brands do,-til* market closing uulet. Or- 
WM |R 6,5 “" pr , 'il booty * mudejatr demand, sales at Id 05 
Wfi.Wfor common qid $6 + 0 / 18 , 1 .'. for good to ehubii! extra 
i-.fUlx—Wheat di II, heavy and Ilower jti.vtreu.ai for 
Chicago spring, jD.-Crl.ai for Milwaukee club; Sd,XJa.l,.*;i |iu- 
amber Iowa. *1.38 m. 13 for a tubes Michigan; Sl.m for mixed 
Mate. II.I'J lor to’rer winter State: fl.iy lor coo,man while 
Wertera, and £1,65 [or choice whits ‘.’euestie, Rye quiet and 
nominal at bScjor Western, and !!*.) dGc for State. Bariev dull 
and common piade-heavy Sales Extern at J.i. 13 :,! 1,25 Corn 
— not a sieat deal di mg and market scarcely so firm, but pi ices 

"“V* ' l X 7G A 7T,: ror "hipping Western 
mixed 73v.i7fic tar l.^tei n do ; ona 72c lor damaged aud hwate.l 
do iHifor Win-foin fellow. UuU scarcely mi firm with moder¬ 
ate mini* at Rk«72c ' 

Pkiivmm.s-i-Pork iteedy with a for den,aud; -ales at 81 (,25;ul 
U.-o a form.s. kalis for uew and old Western and citv prime 
mess; 811 , 112 ', C.I2,Mi) for new prime, aud 312 50 for ol'd do - 
Dressed Uim* opened do Hand closed firm, safoi at BbfoiOo for 
Wei-t-rn Lard firmer with a 'air deni*nd; ie» at 9‘» <7 uic 
Butter Is H'liinc; nt it; talc for Ohio, aud it, <v2t> for State, 'Cheese 
steady at !)>« uiffo tor interior to prime. 

KLEE a l At, I lec. :3 — Flour— In moderate demand and 
and nothing doing ew*pt in u retail wav. and no change in 
quotation* for uny vioirty. 

Giiaik—W heat quiet and no sales reported since yem., rdav 
noon Corn Sma'I lots at 57(<i. 8 bagged. Oats field firmly ’-t 
SiV.ni.Wt'. Barley-The range is quoted at $l,a).u 1,3d. Kva- 
I.ast sale was at 80c. 


glRDSELL'S PATENT COMBINED 


CLOVER THRASHER AND HTJLLER, 

Patented May 19th, 185 S, the. 13 th. 1S59; April 9th, 1802; and 
May 13th, 1882. 

MJXI-VACrtrRED BY 

IUrdsell «fc Brokawj 

West Henrietta , Monroe Co., JY. I\ 

This machine operates in Clover thrashing similar to Grain 
Separator* til wheat thrashing, doing all the work at one oner- 
ation without : re-handling the chaff, (n the hands of good 
operator,: it will thrush, ball, and clean from Id to .50 bushels a 
day vi dm iiI was " Ol Heed Tb* HD'!"reigned are munu&iutiir- 
'Wjf tiiamily machine patented 'hat MniiJunt, holt, and cleans 
• lUt the -ame operation All machines that dr, the whole 
wor .. not marked .SinnsEix* Pvi k.vt, are infringements. The 
public vro hereby cautioned not to purenaae those that are io- 
jr.mpjnient* ot sai l parent All communication* directed to 
fb* NUhscrlbeiv. at Wiwt Henrietta, will be promptly responded 
to Order early if you i machine. J y rasponuea 

w Vi V' , tt , lwa - v ’* ' th ‘‘ Flrex Premium at State 
kaire alter* allowed la compete, and saves more thou half the 
expense of the oldUvav ..i getting out clover seed, u, time and 
ir BIRD.SEI.L & URriKAW, Manufacturers, 
ub.eolf West Henrietta, Monroe Co.. N. Y. 

WOOl GROWER AND stock Kiif.fsTER, 

, r ’ i.^’I - ' * a* 1 '!. dh cants c-u.-h Al=o ;i valua¬ 

ble collection el ivfirks on g-IIBEF liCAH A N DRY and , Wra* 
stock of AGKh I I.TURaL and HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 
to be found at tho office o! the Rural Nkw-Yorkkk. A 


NICW Yfilfk’, Dec M— The nnrrent prices for the week at 
»1 the markets are nsfodowH —Buef Cattie— first quality fRjii 
f'»9 OU ftowt. Ordinary quality 'OnedAU Onu,mop qiiaJitv 
1 50 tuS.Off. Inferior quald.v. fi filKafi.ao, Cows and Calves - • uat 
I utility, M.5,oiAauS'/,tAi irdirntry iiUallly. Iii.oo.i. ia.ia. ninmop 
luality, 30.0fkgS5.fli 1 . r n srior quality, S&l10f«i28,00. Veal Calves 
— '1r»l q.lalUy. s -. ,i>. Or,fiuar.V quality. ISfyOA 1 .,. | 
mop quality, » l k ifii>, o qferior quality, < r.s ^e Sheep and 
I.amLiM— nine quality. W.BOeff.fa tl nean Extras 7,Up Mmli) 
rlinary, l.6>Kaifi,f'l Cornmrfri, 1 Ntr'i.eo. Interior »i»).hhV 
Swine— Joru-mo. i'Y'i Koor. I'i -ci ac- Still-fed, 8>i u -i tjc. 

BitlGinov, Dec, I' — At market, 1450 BeeM'attle, i.i) 

Stores 2,0 Ml Sheep and be.mbs. 2 Nl Swine ftxr.it CaYi lk _Pri 

I'-ws, extra ii'.OU; iml -imitv, *a. - 25; second do, 7D.lli. WoRKl.VO 
Oxkx-Sss. $12ili.e illi. M r OH Cows-Jl-i.itifi, common. *]Sia)jfl 
ITOKKS— Veal ling, fh Iri/ Iff.Oo: Two vears old. *J7,n 20; ifiree 
rears Obl KsfitriS Hious - 7 1 -r.a'Sc f-J it, Tallow-k'a jifitao 
J*KI.T«-$I 7->" 2.00, each. Calf Skins - H^c p,. SHEEP Yso 
Lambs'— $3,Oik<o:i.5ti; extra, $3,75(u)l,60. Swi.vk—S tores, whole¬ 
sale, 4(a)5e; retail, IHfSc. 


Speaking of our small adv u ce on club rate from ($1 
ffo.o,) tbe Cauand lig i t Repository aud Messenger sa 
• Ihe advance is uot one half of the additional cost of 
paper. It is evident that our friend Moore takes a ho 
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which is usual at the sight of visitors from another 
world. “No harm,’’ thought be, ,; can follow so 
friendly an invitation,’' and he suffered the dwarf, 
who took him by the hand, with childlike confi¬ 
dence, to lead him into the cavern. 

A soft, hazy, rosy light, the source of which the 
admiring adventurer could not discover, lighted the 
narrow path on which they traveled, and the voices 
of unseen spirits sung around them, with heavenly 
sweetness, the goodness and the former glory of the 
goddess of the mountain. Soon they came to a door 
of polished ebony, which the dwarf opened with a 
golden key. William started back in surprise, for 
he saw before him a garden, diminutive, indeed, but 
surpassing in splendor all the productions of earth. 
Spring, Summer and Autumn seemed 1o reign in it 
with divided empire. The ground was studded with 
knots of brilliant flowers, while the trees bent down 
to earth their branches, overloaded with golden 
apples, oranges and pomegranates. This was the 
chosen.retreat of the dethroned goddess, and here 
she sat, in a bower of roses, with a purple flower in 
her hand, which she extended toward William, say¬ 
ing:—“This is the magic flower of Love: guard it 


["Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] 

FREEDOM’S LAND. 


I3’~0uu Extra Premiums. 


It is Dot. too late to enter the 
arena of competition for our Extra Premiums (see list in Rural 
of the Pith instant.) as but comparatively few of the two 
hundred and fifty offered have been secuved np to this date — 
Dec. 16. Mow's the Time to secure the Extras, and make a {rood 
start on the other Premiums! Dec. IS. 1 S 62 . 

Adhere to Terms.— We endeavor to adhere, strictly to sub¬ 
scription terms, and no person is authorized to offer the Rural at 
less than published rates. Ascents and friends are at liberty to 
ffiVr away ae many copies of the Rural as they are disposed to 
pay for at club rate, hut we do not wish the paper offered, in 
any cairn, below price. 

The Cash System is strictly adhered to 10 publishing the 
Rural —copies are never mailed to individual subscribers until 
paid for, and always dxsamtinite.il when the subscription terer. 
expires Heuce, we force the paper upon none, and keep no 
credit book- Ions experience having demonstrated that the 
Cash Pla_v is the best for both Subscriber and Publisher. 

ty Associated Effort leads to success in canvassing for 
periodicals, as well as in other enterprises. For instance, if yon 
are foimiug (or wish to form) a club for the Rural New- 
Yore hr, and cannot fill it up in your own neighborhood, get 
some person or persons a few miles distant to join with or a-sist 
yon—adding their names to those you may procure, and send¬ 
ing all together 

About ore. Club Rates— Briefly. — Two or three persons 
have written us, objecting to our increase of club rates, and 
others offering us $1 25 per copy for 20 to 50 copies. To such 
and all similar objections and proposals, we have only to say 
toe are now toting money on. every copy furnished at said rate . 
(and we are supplying between. 25,000 and 30,000 copies at the 
losing price:) heuce have no desire to make further investments 
or that character. If we can supply the RrKAi. to cluhs at $1.60 
per copy, without losiug money, we shall lie agreeably disap¬ 
pointed. It is useless to write us about lower rates—a waste of 
time and stationery. Better scud us $3 per copy for next year 
to aid us in making up losses on papers furnished. 

Back Vatu. mss.—B ound copies of our last volume aie now 
ready for delivery—price, f-3; unbound, $2 We would again 
state that neither of the first five volumes of the Rural can be 
furnished by us at any price. The subsequent volumes will be 
supplied, bound, at $3 each —or if several are taken, at $2 5) 
each. Tile only complete volumes we can foi-nUb. unbound, are 
thoseof 1352,'60, ’81 and it! — price. $2 each. fAi*" Bound-copies 
of Volume XIII, for 3 i; 62, will be ready in a few days— price, S3. 

Simile Additions to Clubs.— A Western Agent, in remitting 
for one addition to his elub says :—" If sending single subscrip¬ 
tions don't, suit, let me know." Well, Sir, it doc i suit, exaotly- 
Yon, orauv other friend after forming a club for the Rural, 
are at,liberty, and requested, to make additions liny time within 
the year at club rate —by ones, twos, threes, or any number. 

t~T~ Ci.riunvo with the Maoazi.ves.—W e will furnish the 
Rural New-Yorker for let!!, (or one year,) and either The 
Hortiirnttxm.d, (price S2.) or Arthur's Home Magazine, ($2,1 the 
same period, for $3: and the Rural and either Harper's Magd- 
tine, Atlantic Monthly, or God'fs Lady'a Bool;, one year, for $-1. 

*37“ Look Silmjt. i ukniwi —If those ordering the Rural 
would write all names of persons, post-offices, &«.. correctly 
and'jilainly. wit shonld receive loss scolding about other people's 
errors. Ottr clerks are not inliillible, bat most of tho errors 
about which agents complain are not attributable to any one iu 
the Rural Office People who forget to date their letters at 
any place, or to sign their names, or to give the name or 
address lor copies ordered, will please take tilings calmly and 
not charge us with their eins of omission, etc, 

IHreel to Rochotor, .\. Y- —All persons having occasion to 
address (lie Rural Xkw-Yokkkk, will pi ease direct In Roches- 
ter, jY. and not, ns nuiny do, to New York, Albany, Buffalo, 
&c. Money Letters intended for us are frequently directed 
and mailed to the above places. Please note. 


Tu.nK—“ Dixie." 

Let others praise the land of cotton, 

Nigger slaves and treason rotten; 

Cheer away, cheer away, cheer away, Freedom's land: 
We'll sing the laud where we were born, 

Where honest toil no man dares scorn. 

Cheer away, cheer away, cheer away, Freedom's land 

C/iorus —Although from home we sever. Away, Away, 
"We’ll never sigh, but live and die, 

True to our cause former, Hooray I Hooray ! 
True to our cause forever. 

In the good old times, our fathers fought 
To leave us treasures dearly bought: 

Cheer away ! St e. 

At duty’s call our armies come 
To strike confederate rebels dumb: 

Cheer away! &c. 

Chorus —Altho’ from home we sever, &c 

The haughty South to her own undoing 
Our country seeks to rule or ruin 
Cheer away ! Ste. 

Maddened alike with pride and whiskey, 

They’ll find their foolish war too risky: 

Cheer away 1 & 0 , 

Chorus— Altho’ from homo wo 6ever, &c. 

Our noble boys are bravely battling 
Where the deadly halls art* rattling: 

Cheer away ! &c. 

Though they may fall they’ll never fail, 

Their iron hearts shull never quail: 

Cheer away ! See. 

Chorus— Altho’ from home we sever, &c. 

"While Uncle Sam needs a defender, 

The loyal North will ne’er surrender: 

Cheer away I Nc. 

With charging steel and dashing saddle 
We’ve learned to make the Robs skedaddle: 

Cheer away 1 ,Vc. 

Chorus —Altho' from home we sever, &c. 

Then let us ever, living, dying, 

Be where the .stars and Stripes are flying: 

Cheer away! Ike. 

The good old flag we’tt never alter, 

And he who would deserves a halter: 

Cheer away ! tec. 

Chorus —Altho’ from home wo sever, &c. 

Rochester, N. Y., Dee., 1862. w, w. b. 


(Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 
FRATERNAL EPISTLES —No. 


VOLUMES XXI AND XXII 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 


- - ^ « - - v.v--. O, «. %• -A me, I vc it * , X ivmiviifi, rs anil uu 

Engravings. Needlework Patterns in great variety, a Motile 1 
Department, Children's Department, Housekeepers' and Heal 
Departments, with Literary Reviews, and all the accessories 
a lirst-chi.-s Msgastine. 

I he Lady - Kook bears this flattering testimosv to the char¬ 
acter of Arthur's Home Mood sin. : 

, ljHV F °Ben before said, it is, without .controversy, the 

best $2 Magazine published in the country: and this is the 
strongly rmrpoken tc-timony everywhere giver, hy the press. 
\\. know "( no periodical that so well deserve:, the praise be¬ 
stowed, I he editors never tire in their efforts to give each 
month, a tu b and varied literary repast to their readers. Their 
work 13 kept frilly tip to the stajolnril • »f their promise, never 
dull, yet always fndof instruction, We have often said, and 
repeat it again that, it should make a part of the reading of 
every household. We know of no better educator of the peo¬ 
ple, young and old i)f the editors we need not speak- their 
names ate household words all over the country in' their 
hands no periodical can fail to teach the highest pointer excel¬ 
lence. 

A NEW SERUL BY T. S. ARTHUR, 

SjBr-SODrimpneed in the January number, entitled “OCT IN 
lrlrA \\ • *KJjI). 

RARE AND ELEGANT PREMIUMS 

ar€* Bent to all who mako ap Club?;—t. A la.rg’e Photographic 
*pb' m| bi Engraving-, *'S»1 AIvSPKARE AND HIS 
CotEMPOKARTES,” 2. A largo Photographic copy, from an 
EngraviDg at Huntingtons colohratf*iI piuturp. •' MEKCY’S 

KNOLI5H HOMiIstIaD 0 ^ 01 ' “ GLIMPSE 0F AN 

TF.RMS—Si a, year, in advance, ami one premium plate. 
Two copies, 83; three for $4; four for S5, eight, and one to get¬ 
ter up of a club. $10. cine of the premium plates is sent to 
every getter-up of club, small or large. Three red Stamps must 
be sent, to pay postage onieach premium. 

Address T. H. ARTIICK A- CO., 

flfk 323 I V’txltuil JSt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the higher ones. So of Grammars. A primary 
grammar is, practically , a humbug. Scholars that 
are ready to study grammar can use an ordinary 
one without any difficulty. At least 1 bare found it 
so in my observation. With Arithmetics it is a little 
different, but not much, after all. An introduction 
may be first used to great advantage, then a thor¬ 
ough, practical work. 

But how do we find it in our primary works! 
are they arranged with reference to the develop¬ 
ment of a child s mind? Not at all—1 mean the 
most of them. How me they made? Why, they 
take the large work and run it through the book 
fanningffnilU putting in a screen, which sifts out all 
the fine print, notes, remarks and explanations, and 
then it comes out a primary grammar or arithmetic! 
We have the very stone definitions in the very same 
words, but the book —yes, here is the seerei—the 
book is not so large; ergo, it is a primary work. 
Authors and publishers who adopt Ibis system must 
think the pabulum for a child's mind should be 
arranged very much like a farmer’s supply of food 
for a Berkshire pig—first shelled corn, then corn in 
the ear. What must be done? First, let us have 
the definitions in the primary work objective as far 
as possible, but still complete; then in the latter 
course synthetic. I have here a course of three 
arithmetics and two algebras, called a series, in 
which the definitions and illustrations in the greater 
part of each of the whole five books are identical, 
i word for word, except the terms algebra and arith¬ 
metic. Certainly there is no need of this, and the 
only real object is tho profits on the sale of the 
books. “ Introduce our "erics,” say the publishers, 
and too often we do this and find, to our sorrow, that 
Koheletu said truly, u of making many hooks 
there is no end " 

The great difficulty in using these “ serials ” is, 
that our classes increase into an infinite series too 
soon, without any advantage to the pupil, and cer¬ 
tainly none to the teacher. But I will leave the 
discussion of the requisites for primary and higher 
works for a future epistle ; meanwhile let ns use 
only those books which really tend to develop the 
mind, to unfold it in the normal way. and not fol¬ 
low the continual treadmill of the series system ad 
infinitum , until the pupil almost believes that the 
process of education is a kind of Jesuit ritual, in 
which he who can “say his piece ” in the most 
orthodox manner is the highest, on the road to the 
temple of wisdom. Let us have more thought and 
less books in teaching—more life and less dry bones. 
Why is it that our fathers and grandfathers are 
often better posted iu the good literature of the last 
few centuries than their children? Because they 
thought more, although they read fewer books. It is 
the great fault of the age. that our youth do not 
think, but read by the wholesale, and are surfeited. 
This has been the great fault with us as a nation. 

Fraternally yours, Ik. Iopas. 

Seville Academy, Medina Co., Ohio, Deep 1862, 


r jtLIE 3XTT, 

EDITED BY 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

IS A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 

AND A REAL NEWSPAPER. 

IT AFFORDS ITS READERS : 

Fair and thoughtful editorial discussions of the most import¬ 
ant facts and occurrences and interests of this nation and of the 
world. 

A, comprehensive record of facts, men and movements of the 
Religious World. 

A full and careful weekly history of the progress of the 
Rebellion. 

Ample chronicles of the important general news, home and 
foreign. 

Fair and careful accounts of new hooks; made on the express 
priucirle or serving as a sate ini-de to huvers. 

Interesting correspondence from Washington, from the West, 
from the Army, from Abroad 

Six columns' a week of carefully selected matter for Family 
Reading, being prose and poetry, suited to interest both the 
Old People and the Young People. 

A full clrr. inicle of tho progress of business and of the current 
prices of n -rcb,-iodise, produce and live stock in New York 
Citv. 

ONE SERMON EVERY WEEK 

a y 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

THE FOLLOWING EMINENT WRITERS ARK 8PECIAI, CON¬ 
TRIBUTORS TO ITS COLUMNS '. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Rkv. Theodore T,. Ccvlkr, 

Rev. Robert M. Hatfield, 

Rev. George B. Cheever, 

Horace Greeley, 

Bayard Taylor, 

John G. Whittier. 

TERMS — $2 per annum, paid in advance. Specimen num¬ 
ber sent gratis. JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 

6&5-9t No. 5 Beekman Street. New York. 

FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. 


LOVE'S REVENGE, 


A FAIRY TALE — FROM THE GERMAN, 


HOW TO GET SUBSCRIBERS, 


The Best Way to obtain subscribers for the 
ItCRAl, is to show a number. Its most successful 
agents and active friends say this is the true course 
—that few object to subscribing after seeing the 
paper itself. With a single specimen many persons 
have procured handsome lists. Much less effort is 
required than many suppose — for, in this case as in 
some others, seeing and examining is believing and 
convincing. Indeed, there is scarcely a. town to 
which we send the New-Yorker wherein from 10 to 
50 subscribers could not readily he obtained by 
adopting the plan suggested, and using a little 
exertion. Now, as the present is a good season ti) 
try this plan, how many will act upon the suggestion 
— thereby augmenting the circulation and usefulness 
of the Rural, benefiting their neighbors and com¬ 
munity, and securing substantial remuneration for 
their services? 


TO BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 
Building Brick and Drain Tile. 

The Rochester Brick tad Tile Mnmibictoriug Company are 
nop prepared to meet all .leWnrMs of olTh.o- nuildera or Far- 
nm,„ wanting Brick or Tile. Pipe Tile of ail sizes from two 
to six inches, and Horse Shoe trom two to ten inodes. The Tile 
manufactured by this Company are longer than that made by 
other manufacturers, heiti. 16 inches iu length, 1,000 pieces 
making SO rods. They are also strong, hard turned, and every 
way of superior quality The following list of prices shows the 
low rates at which we offer our Tile, and the facilities thus af¬ 
forded farmers for cheap underdniming 

Per louo pieces. Per rod 

3 inch Pipe.# 10.00 20c. 

3 " *' . 16.00 87>S 

4 " '* SlMiO 66 

6 “ “ 50,00 75 

3 “ Round Tile in two pieces. 80.00 $ 1.25 

2 “ Horse Shoe Tile. 8.00 

3 •• “ " . 12 00 

« “ “ '* 16.00 25 

5 “ “ “ 25.00 37>i 

6 “ Pipe. 60,00 $1.00 

10 “ '• in two pieces.100.00 1.76 

Persons wishing Tiles will find it to their interest to call at 

the oflice of the Company, 22 Buffalo Street. Rochester, before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

A large qunntltv of Brick always on hand 
All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroad or 
canal, will be promptly attended to. 

For other information, address 

W. OTIS, Superintendent. Rochester, N. Y. 


that is sitting in the foreground, with a book. Her day was fixed, lawyer* were making jams and jm? 
every-day, commonplace countenance spoils the paring to draw the contract, when Louis heaid, for 

whole picture. I would swear she was reading a fhS-Mi? * 

. 1 . , „ & wealthy, and was the owner ot a beautSlul villa 

cookery book. This seemed incredible, but he determined to ascer- 

li That is a kind of reading she is not fond of.” tain the truth 1'or himself before his marriage. 
“Who 9 ” William received him most cordially, and made 

dm,,,, , „ ■ ... „ no secret ot the fairy favors that had laid the lbun- 

The lady seated theie in trout. elation of bis good fortune. Lonissaid little, though 

“So, then, she is no creation of the fancy, but a be was bursting with envy, but asked, in a careless 

real woman! Perhaps the artist’s sweetheart?” way. which road led to Lora's dwelling. As soon 

“I keep no secrets lrorn you.” • 38 ] jear *l he lelt his brother, and began to 

, £T , , , ,,, , , , , , curse the stars which had thrown such wealth in 

I wish you had. I should be glad it you had wa y 0 f £j g indolent brother, while he had lo 

sense enough to be ashamed of such a weakness, marry a jnofister.Jor starve. In a word, he deter- 

You can have no chance of getting on in the worid, mined to try the adventure lor himself nothing 

if vnn marry >, nnur unknown mrl ” doubting but that the elves would be doubly liberal 

it you marry a poor, unknown gal. to so goud-iooking aleilow. ,So begot together all 

“My Caroline is poor, it is true; but rich in all the the bags and sacks he could, intending to bring 
gifts of nature.” away some bushels of the golden fruit, till be was 

“Stuff and nonsense! I have no patience with 38 au onion. He walked round the monu- 

.... . , : . .. tain a dozen umes, but no d wart made ins anpear- 

such enthusiasts. A inau who finds comfort at ance< *• Why don’t the monkey comef 1 said he to 

home, in the bosom of his family, never comes to himself, and began to fling stones against the hill to 

anything. 1 mean to marry, not with any such hasten, hie movements This produced a visitor, in 

foolish ideas Imt with a careful eve lo mv own the shape, not ut a beautitul little enpid, as before, 
foolish ideas, but with a caretui eye to my own b ut of a hideous dwarf! who just thrust out ot the 

interest. It you were rich yourself, there might be foil-side a head as big as a pumpkin, and asked, in 

some excuse for you; but our good old father was a surly voice, what he meant by making such a dis- 

so simple as to leave his sons nothing but his good turbftn c e - 

0 ° k » I «rri tn T7i2it (ho (ynrfrfnea I ni«a moa thn 

name, as he called it. 


nnili; “EMPIRE CO ELECTION,” by A N. John 
_L son, best Music Book extant, for Church Choirs and Sing¬ 
ing Schools. Published and for sale by ADAMS & Dabney. 


y^r I L L I A M cos: 

Draper and Tailor, 

it) jhojyt btiipjit. icocm: stub, jy. j 


]->EST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. 

Were awarded the First Premium at the Great International 
Exhibition. Loudon, 1362. 

Pi'tnciyAl Office^ ,j03 Urtniiliimj, JVexc t'or/i. 
665 8. W. IHUHl.E, Agent, Koeheatcr, N. V. 


Completeness of Edocation. — The present 
crisis in national affairs gives especial significance to 
the words of Milton, “a complete and generous edu¬ 
cation, that which fits a man to perform justly, skill¬ 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices, both public 
and private, of peace and war.” 


( yH0CERI.ES, PROVISIONS, SEEDS, FRUITS, fte. 

IVC. J. IVIOJNTFtOE, 

WHOLESALE and retail 

GtltOC'EH AND CODDllSSION MERCHANT, 

90 Bwrtkilc estreat, Roehesrer, IN. Y. 

Also, Dealer in Clover and Timothy Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruite, &c C5’ - Pure Wines and Liquors, 
and Rectified Whi«ky, for Medicinal purposes f6iu 


r I IREKS AND SEEDLING s T O V it 8.— JOHN 
_L GOUNJJRY, (formerly Bristol 6c Williams,) Dausville, 
I.ivington Co., N. Y., Invitee the attention of 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers, 
to Lis line stoek ot IV-nr, PIuiu, and Annie SeedilnicH. Also, 
2 year old Standard and Dwarl Pear Trees of leading: varieties, 
which he otters for the Fall and Sprinp trade, cheap for cash. 
665-131] JOHN GOUNDRY, llansville. Liv. Co , N. Y. 


If he had made one or two 
clever bankruptcies, we might have held up our 
heads, and spent our money like other people. 
However, I intend to make up for his want of com¬ 
mon-sense. I am a handsome fellow; so says my 
glass, and so say all the women. Many a prince 
would give half his dominions for my figure. Hhall 
I throw all these advantages away on the first girl 
that takes my eye? No such thing; I mean lo 
bring them to market, and to the best market I can. 
I advise you to do the same.” 

“ I live only for Caroline.” 

“Incorrigible enthusiast! Go on and vegetate in 
your humble sphere, if you will; my aim is a rich 
wife and a title. When 1 have gotthem, youcannot 
expect me to continue any longer oil the same terms 
with you; and as to your vulgar true love, let her 
never come near me.” 

With these lofty orders, he flung himself out oi 
the room. 

The characters oi' the two brothers are, we trust, 
sufficiently plain from the above conversation. In 
a word, Louis, the elder, lived only for himself and 
his own aggrandizement; while these weie i fie very 
last things his brother William ever thought of 
We will only add, that they lived on the borders (>v 
the Harz forest, in the year 10—. Near I heir house 
was a mountain, where the heathen Saxons used to 
meet to worship the goddess Lora, the v'enus of 
northern mythology. To this mountaiu, yet sacred 
in the traditions of the people, William would often 
repair, fancying it always the most favorable spot 
for a lover’8 meditations. One day it seemed lo 
him as though the mountain was moving. He. rub¬ 
bed his eyes, ami looked again, and it actually did 
move. It rolled from side to side, and finally 
opened, and brought forth, not a mouse, but a dwarf, 
of wondrous beauty, who advanced to the young 
artist, and addressed him in the sweetest of voices: 

•' Youthful mortal, pure from sin, 

Enter free and fearless iu ! ” , 

William was less astonished at the strange appa¬ 
rition than at the coolness and fearlessness wifh 
which he regarded It. He felt none of that terror 


A head equal to the greatest events, and a heart 
superior to the strongest temptations, are qualities 
which may be possessed so secretly that a man’s 
next-door neighbour shall not discover them, until 
some unforeseen occasion calls them forth. 


THF GfKOVK JN l IK8EKV.—DR. 

L JOHN A. KENNICOTT, Ta;; Grove P. O., Cook Co., Il¬ 
linois. rtill sells all kinds of Nursery stork, suited to the North¬ 
west Fruit. Ornamental and Timber Trees, .Splendid Eykr- 
GRKENS, sure to tier —“Small Fruits," of 60 bert sorts; uear 300 
yarn-lies of luirdv Shrubs and flowering Plants, and some that 
are fonder. Ke Plant, Asparagus Roots, all “ honest and 


f A M K 8 TEKKY Ac CO., 

DEALBBS IN 

3T0VES, FURNACES. COAL GRATES, 

Silver Plateu Ware, Po-ske'cand.Table C'utlerj and House Ftu 
uisbing Hardware of every deseription. 

A1 .rriO, 

Manufacturer* of KEDZIE S WATER FILTERS, Refrigerators, 
and Thermometers, and dealer in Tin. Copper, Zinc. Sheet Iron. 
&e , Ac,, 5« 4. 81 State Street. Rochester. N. Y. 


Knowledge cannot be acquired without pains 
and application. It is troublesome, and like deep 
digging for pure water; but when <>nce you come to 
the springs they will rise np ami mleet you. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THK LaROKST (JlROrLATBD 

AGRICULTURAL. LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 
ia rrni.isBKP bvt.k r SArcKDAY. 

BY D. D. T. itlOOKE, ROCHESTER, fi. V. 

Office. Union Building, Oppunfe Die I'onrt tlrmss, Buffalo Street. 


HARMONIUMS AND &EL0DE0NS, 

Warranted ttu- bust iNffrumiKirrs of the class in the world 
See Catalogues containing testimony to their superiority frors 
the most eminent musicians- Couetantjy exhibited iu compe¬ 
tition with instrument.- of the other cert makers, they have 
never, in a niiigfo icstaucr. rnile-t to take the hie best priie The 
only Gold M.vqal ever awarded to -eed instruments in this 
country was to one of these Prices of Harmoniums. (Of which 
several new etvles ore now first offered,) $60 to $400 each, cr 
Melodeons, $-JE to $::oi) each New York ware-rooms, at Nos. 6 
& 7 Mercer St., where dealer* ai e supplied at the same prices as 
from the factory, by MASON’ BROTHERS. Agents 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. <xe 
674 AND 675. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Study Orthography. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma:— Major General Pierre 
Toutant Beauregard. 

Answer to Mathematical Question:—i —5H—20* North. 

Answer to Geometrical Problem:—If3,8580 cubic inches, 
nearly. 

Answer to Charade:—Jack. 


TKR1VXS IN? ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Ykar— To Clubs and Agents as follows:— 
Three Copies one year, for $5 ; Six, and one free to elub agent, 
for$io;Teo, andoue free, for $15; and any greater uumberatsame 
rate—only $150 per copy Clnh papers directed to iudinduah 
and sent to as mauy different Post-Offices as desired As ire pre¬ 
pay American postage Ou papers sent to the British Provinces, 
OurCauadiau agents and friends must add I2.'-i cents per copy 
to the elub rates of the Rpral The lowest price of copies seel 
to Europe, tkc.. is $2 89—including postage. 

13’“Thb above Terms and Rates are invariable. Therefore, 
auy person who is not an agent, sending the club rate ($1.50) for 
a single copy itbe price of which is $2.) will urily receive the 
paper ihc length of time the money pays for at full single copy 
price. People who 6end ns lens than published rates, nod re¬ 
quest the paper for a year, or a return of the money, cannot be 
ascamUHtated — for it would he unjust to Others to comply, and 
a great inconvenience to return remittances, The Only way to 
get the Rural for less than ?2 a year, is to form Or join a club. 

— In answer to several inquiries and orders we would Btate 
that, iu eases where from 4 to 6 copies are ordered, with a rea¬ 
sonable prospect Of filling UP the Stub to ten. we will send them, 
(in order to accommodate.) and when the club is completed (if 
within OB0 mouth,) furnish free copy, Ace. 

i y- UirAXGH of Address - Subscribers wishing the address 
of their papers changed Trom one Fo&t-Otiice to another, must 
specify the old address as well wa tire new to secure compliance 
I jr* No Traveling Agents are employed by us, as we wish 
to give the whole field to local and club agents. 


TMPEOVED BUTTER PACKAGE. 
-L PATENTED KEPT. 8, 1S«8. 

This is a cheap and durable Package, so constructed with a 
lining of MICA on the inside, an to secure all the advantages of 
glass, with the lightness and durability of a wooden package. 

It will preserve the butter better than tubs or b'rkius. as there 
is No Loss from Soakape. and the butter iunvt spoilt by coming 
in contact with the wood 

The use of this Package will secure to the Dairymen pay for 
the Package Or its return; and it Cftn V cleansed as easily as a 
Stone or Glass Jar. aud ran be used for years until worn out, 
thus saving the expense of new-Packages every season. 

l/jjr- State, County, and Town Rights for sale by 

A. T. PECK, Puteiitec. 

Scott. N. Y.. Sept. 24,1S02. 665-12t 


Answer to Geographical Enigma:—To return evil for good 
is devil-like; to return evil 1’or evil or good for good is man¬ 
like; but to return good for evil is God like. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma:—Thousand Islands. 
Answer to Anagram:— 

I am dreaming, sadly dreaming, 

Of the bright and happy hours 
When thy smile was resting o'er me, 

Like the sunlight o'er the flowers. 

Answer to Algebraical Problem:—125, 6J and 27. 


RILKES’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 

Oflice, 201 William Street, New York. 


GEORGE WILKES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


Four Dollars a Year, iu Advance. 

TO CLUBS-5 Copies.$17.C0 

*• 9 Copies...$30.00 

I 3 T- No subscriptions received for less than, jour .nemths- 
SINCLAIR TuU.-LY, No 121 Naesan Street, New York, Gen¬ 
eral Whole.ale Agent for supplying Healers. T. R Cai.KNDER, 
Agent for Philadelphia, Pa. 

Postmaster* ate requested to act as agents, and retain 25 
per cent, for their tumble. This per cantago is. however, not 
to be deducted Irom Club rate* 

Persons subscribing for toe SPIRIT, previous to Jan. 1 3803, 
will he allowed, ten per cent, discount. 

675-3t GEO. WILKES A CO., Proprietors. 


Answer to Biographical Enigma ; — Godfrey Theophilus 
Kneller. 

Answer to Riddle:—The leter I. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem:—1st, SU0. 2d, $180. 
Answer to Double Charade:—Night-in-gale, and Nigh-tin- 
gaie. 
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